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January  3,  2004 
Hopi  paamuya/joyful  moon 

Cree  gishepapiwatekimumpizun/moon  when  the  old  fellow  spreads  the  bush 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  News  and  Information  Distribution,  Chiapas95-English, 
and  ndn-aim  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  ..  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


"A  man  who  would  not  love  his  father's  grave  is  worse  than 
a wild  animal." 

Chief  Joseph,  Nez  Perce 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Journey 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


There  are  three  articles  concerning  recruitment  of  Canadian  Natives  and 
Mexican  Nationals  by  the  US  military  in  this  issue.  <Note:  stories  about 
Mexican  nationals  is  included  because  in  many  cases,  these  are  people  who 
are  descended  from  indigenous  Central  American  tribes. > 

Two  army  recruiters  showed  up  in  Tijuana  recruiting  youngsters  they 
alleged  had  expressed  an  interest  in  enlisting.  The  Mexican  government 
was  not  pleased  at  this  intrusion  on  Mexican  sovereignty.  Enlisting  their 
young  men  into  our  armies  is  not  something  they  encourage.  There  are 
rampant  rumors,  though,  about  the  U.S.  military  encouraging  Mexican 
enlistments . 


It's  not  even  subtle  in  Canada  among  Inuit  and  other  aboriginal  natives. 
The  US  claims  that  as  Natives,  they  have  dual  citizenship  and  thus  they 
are  eligible  recruiting  targets. 

Isn't  it  damn  convenient  that  this  is  a "good"  thing  when  bodies  are 
needed  on  front  lines?  Where  was  this  open  acknowlegement  of  dual 
citizenship  when  Blackfeet  elders  tried  to  cross  the  border  with  their 
eagle  feathers,  or  when  Mohawk  are  blocked  from  crossing  a bridge  that  is 
specified  as  open  to  their  traffic  in  treaties? 

That  also  brings  up  some  interesting  questions  about  US/Canadian 
reciprocity  laws.  Does  this  mean  that  US  Natives  in  need  of  medical  care 
are  entitled  to  admission  in  Canadian  clinics  and  hospitals,  rather  than 
some  of  the  more  infamous  IHS  death  traps? 


Right  now,  I have  more  questions  than  answers;  but  I am  absolutely  sure 
if  enough  of  us  ask  these  questions  often  enough  and  in  the  right  places, 
we  will  eventually  be  provided  with  some  intriguing  answers/spins. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A.  ===w=w= 
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Mondo  Washington 
by  Dames  Ridgeway 
Uncle  Sam  Wants  You,  Eh? 

Our  Military  Tries  to  Recruit  Canada's  Inuit 
December  24  - 30,  2003 

As  Bush  was  ramping  up  the  Iraq  war  last  winter,  Canadian  military 
officials  were  startled  to  discover  Pentagon  recruiters  roaming  through 
their  nation's  native  population  reserves  trying  to  persuade  Inuit  and 
others  to  enlist  in  the  U.S.  military.  The  Americans  started  cropping  up 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  Quebec,  in  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  area  of  Ontario 
and  in  Western  Canada.  A Canadian  Defense  Ministries  report  said  the  U.S. 
claimed  that  under  the  1794  Day  Treaty  it  had  the  right  to  recruit 
Canadian  native  inhabitants  for  its  military  because  aboriginal  Canadians 
held  dual  U.S. -Canadian  citizenship. 

Alarmed  top  Canadian  officials  from  the  ministries  of  Dustice,  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Defense  huddled  with  Privy  Council  bigwigs  and,  screwing  up 
their  nerve,  decided  to  tell  the  Americans  that  Canada  didn't  like  what 
was  going  on.  "As  a result  of  our  interaction  with  the  U.S.  embassy,  a 
letter  was  sent  from  the  director,  Doint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington,  to 
the  vice  chiefs  of  the  U.S.  military  services,  reminding  them  that  their 
recruiters  are  to  refrain  from  entering  Canadian  territory,"  Foreign 
Affairs  official  Reynald  Doiron  told  The  Vancouver  Sun  earlier  this  month. 
The  prohibition  on  recruiting  applies  to  U.S.  activities  in  Canadian  high 
schools  and  university  job  fairs  as  well  as  on  native  reserves.  The  U.S. 
embassy  confirmed  that  it  would  stop  active  recruiting  in  such  places  in 
Canada.  If  Canadians  want  to  join  the  U.S.  military,  they  will  have  to 
cross  the  border  to  do  so. 

The  American  recruiting  efforts  are  aimed  at  filling  the  ranks  of  an 
army  stretched  thin  by  the  Iraq  war  and  by  having  to  post  troops  in  other 
world  hot  spots  such  as  Afghanistan  and  Uzbekistan.  The  U.S.  may  well  have 
to  put  a permanent  military  presence  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  off  the  coast 
of  West  Africa,  to  protect  oil  and  gas  reserves  against  regional  squabbles 
The  U.S.  currently  recruits  from  among  green-card  holders  - people  with 
permanent  resident  status  who  aren't  yet  American  citizens.  In  an  effort 
to  boost  recruitment  from  such  groups.  Bush  has  signed  an  order  reducing 
the  time  holders  of  green  cards  must  wait  before  becoming  citizens. 
Currently  some  37,000  such  people  are  in  the  military,  out  of  a total  of  1 
4 million. 

The  way  some  Canadians  see  it,  the  U.S.  has  already  stolen  their  oil  and 
gas,  metals,  diamonds,  and  water,  and  owns  much  of  their  industry.  Now 
their  manpower?  Even  the  most  laid-back  of  our  neighbors  to  the  north 
think  this  is  going  a bit  far. 

But  perhaps  they  don't  realize  it's  all  for  the  greater  good  and 
represents  but  a drop  in  the  bucket  for  Defense  Secretary  Donald 
Rumsfeld's  heroic  goal  of  privatizing  large  chunks  of  the  U.S.  armed 
forces.  The  Flalliburton  subsidiary  Kellogg,  Brown  & Root  is  under  billion- 
dollar  contracts  to  provide  much  of  the  logistical  support  for  the 
military,  doing  such  things  as  setting  up  base  camps,  providing  the  food, 
and  digging  the  latrines.  And  Halliburton  is  but  one  of  some  90  or  so 
companies  that  are  engaged  around  the  world  in  recruiting  private  armies, 
which  then  are  leased  out  to  governments  like  those  of  the  U.S.  and  Great 
Britain  - franchised  versions  of  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  Numerous  jobs 
in  Iraq  are  held  by  private  soldiers  working  for  government  subcontractors 


from  places  like  Bangladesh. 

There's  a problem  with  all  this.  Some  private  troops  might  well  fall 
outside  the  protection  of  the  Geneva  Conventions,  which  protect  prisoners 
of  war.  Not  that  this  seems  to  bother  Rumsfeld,  who  in  one  case  can  invoke 
the  Geneva  Conventions  and  in  another  ignore  them  - whichever  best  serves 
the  Bush  administration's  purposes.  They  might  be  considered  mercenaries, 
who  are  specifically  excluded  from  protections. 

Additional  reporting:  Ashley  Glacel,  Phoebe  St  Dohn,  and  Alicia  Ng 
Copyright  c.  2003  Village  Voice  Media,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
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U.S.  Military  Recruiters  in  Tijuana 
Information  Clearinghouse,  11.05.2003  23:16 

05/09/03:  MEXICO  CITY  (AP)  - When  a U.S.  Army  recruiter  sought  out  two 
potential  recruits  at  a Tijuana  high  school  last  week,  he  fueled  a 
maelstrom  of  anger  and  gave  credence  to  erroneous  reports  that  the  United 
States  recruits  Mexicans  as  soldiers. 

Last  week's  incident  appears  to  be  a misstep  by  an  overzealous  recruiter 
tracking  down  two  youths  who  apparently  expressed  interest  in  the  Army  at 
a San  Diego  recruiting  office. 

But  it  took  on  greater  importance  with  the  U.S.  at  war  in  Iraq,  as  a 
rumor  persisted  that  would-be  immigrants  could  get  U.S.  citizenship  by 
serving  in  the  Army. 

At  least  five  Mexican-born  soldiers  - all  of  whom  had  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  years  earlier  - were  killed  in  Iraq.  And  Mexican  media 
sometimes  depicted  even  second-generation  Mexican-Americans  who  died  in 
Iraq  as  another  "Mexican"  casualty  in  a war  opposed  by  a majority  of 
people  in  this  country. 

"An  Army  recruiter  from  San  Diego  did  indeed  come  into  Tijuana  ...  he 
was  over  here  looking  for  two  specific  people,"  said  Liza  Davis, 
spokeswoman  for  the  U.S.  consulate  in  Tijuana. 

She  described  the  two  as  "potential  recruits  who  had  approached  the  Army, 
" probably  young  men  who  held  U.S.  citizenship  or  legal  residency.  Many 
Mexicans  with  U.S.  citizenship  live  in  Tijuana. 

"The  U.S.  Army  does  not  recruit  here,"  Davis  said.  "We  don't  endorse 
them  coming  here." 

The  U.S.  Army's  recruitment  command  center  issued  a memo  to  its  field 
offices,  reminding  recruiters  they  are  not  allowed  to  cross  the  border. 

"It  was  unfortunate  in  that  it  could  help  foster  a myth,  which  is  not 
true,  that  the  U.S.  armed  forces  recruit  Mexicans,"  Army  spokesman  Douglas 
Smith  said.  "This  recruiter  did  something  he  should  not  do." 

The  rumors  of  Mexicans  being  used  as  cannon  fodder  was  so  bad  a month 
before  the  war  that  the  U.S.  embassy  sent  out  a press  release  clarifying 
that  Flispanics  - people  of  Mexican  and  other  Latin  American  origin  - were 
not  over-represented  in  the  armed  forces.  In  fact,  they  make  up  8.7 
percent  of  the  U.S.  military  and  about  13  percent  of  the  general 
population . 

The  U.S.  embassy  clarified  that  "undocumented  or  illegal  immigrants 
cannot  serve  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces." 

Part  of  the  confusion  stems  from  an  order  by  President  Bush  last  Duly 
allowing  31,000  non-citizens  in  the  military  to  apply  for  nationalization 
at  the  start  of  active  duty. 

Mexico  City  media  reported  a U.S.  sergeant  visited  Tijuana's 
Technological  High  School  261  on  April  30. 

The  Mexico  City  newspaper,  Milenio,  ran  the  headline,  "The  U.S.  Army  is 


recruiting  in  Tijuana."  The  Tijuana  daily,  El  Mexicano,  described  the  Army 
sergeant's  visit  as  "an  intense  campaign  to  recruit  young  high  school 
students . " 

The  Baja  California  state  government  was  incensed. 

"They  did  not  even  have  the  minimal  courtesy  to  ask  for  permission," 
state  spokesman  Gustavo  Magallanes  said  of  the  visit.  "We  ask  them  to  act 
with  prudence,  and  respect  for  the  Mexican  government." 

Baja  California  Gov.  Eugenio  Elorduy  demanded  that  Mexican  immigration 
authorities  "act  with  greatest  firmness  and  the  heaviest  hand,"  and  state 
officials  implied  U.S.  recruiters  would  be  detained  the  next  time. 

Mexican  media  accounts  said  the  recruiter  handed  out  promotional  Army 
fliers  to  students.  U.S.  officials  denied  those  charges. 

Mexico  has  long  been  sensitive  by  what  it  perceives  as  the  United  States 
encroaching  upon  its  sovereignty.  Such  sensibilities  are  particularly 
heightened  along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border. 

Rogue  IMC  Newsletter  posts  are  Copyleft  for  non-profit  distribution. 
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Overzealous  military  recruiters  target  Latinos 
By  Rodolfo  F.  Acuna 
September  17,  2003 

As  war  drags  on,  overzealous  military  recruiters  are  turning  to  Latinos 
for  long-term  solutions  to  the  Pentagon's  problems. 

A recent  Pew  study  shows  that  Latinos  are  relatively  underrepresented  in 
the  military  when  compared  with  their  numbers  in  the  civilian  workforce, 
yet  they  are  overrepresented  in  combat  units,  comprising  9.49  percent  of 
the  enlisted  personnel,  but  17.74  percent  of  those  directly  handling  guns. 

Of  the  60,000  immigrants  in  the  U.S.  military,  about  half  are 
noncitizens.  More  than  6,000  Marines  are  noncitizens,  with  the  largest 
group  --  1,452  --  from  Mexico.  At  least  five  Mexican-born  soldiers  have 
been  killed  in  Iraq  and  several  more  Latinos  have  died. 

The  practice  of  recruiting  noncitizens  is  not  new. 

The  armed  forces  have  a long-standing  tradition  of  recruiting  soldiers 
of  color  and  sending  them  off  to  the  frontlines.  During  the  Vietnam  War, 
some  80,000  Latinos  served,  incurring  about  19  percent  of  all  casualties. 
At  the  time,  however.  Latinos  made  up  only  4.5  percent  of  the  total 
population . 

Desperate  economic  situations  in  Mexico  have  left  many  young  people  prey 
to  military  recruiters.  There  rumors  abound  that  if  immigrants  volunteer 
for  U.S.  military  service  they  will  get  automatic  eligibility  for 
citizenship.  Eager  young  adults  in  Mexico  flood  the  American  Embassy  and 
consular  offices  with  inquiries. 

Recruiters  have  even  crossed  over  into  Mexico  to  look  for  high-school 
dropouts  who  may  have  U.S.  residency  papers,  according  to  a recent  article 
in  The  Independent. 

Over  here  in  the  United  States,  the  military  has  actively  pushed  schools 
to  give  it  wider  access  to  students.  The  1996  Solomon  Amendment  provided 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  deny  federal  funding  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  if  they  prohibit  or  prevent  ROTC  or  military  recruitment 
on  campus.  Among  other  things,  ROTC  targets  Latino-serving  institutions 
(universities  that  are  more  than  25  percent  Latino)  by  asking  them  for 
files  of  Latino  students. 

Louis  Caldera,  the  secretary  of  the  army  under  President  Clinton,  help 
set  in  motion  the  Hispanic  Access  Initiative,  which,  under  the  guise  of 
affirmative  action,  allows  ROTC  to  target  Latinos  and  forces  universities 
to  hand  over  personal  data  to  recruiters. 


Among  young  people  ages  18  to  24,  Latinos  are  a prime  recruiting  market. 
They  make  up  14.3  percent  of  the  nation's  youth,  but  only  about  10  percent 
of  new  recruits. 

Under  a provision  written  into  the  recently  passed  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  Congress  made  it  mandatory  for  high  schools  to  provide 
military  recruiters  access  to  juniors  and  seniors,  including  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers.  If  schools  do  not  comply,  they  are 
punishable  by  law.  (Parents  have  an  opt-out  option.  They  can  request  a 
Student  Data  Release  Form  for  Military  Recruitment  from  their  child's 
school  and  withdraw  the  student's  name  and  contact  information  from  the 
list  provided  to  recruiters.) 

The  U.S.  military  spends  between  $8,000  and  $11,000  to  recruit  a single 
soldier.  Many  recruiters  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  advocate  the  lifting  of 
restrictions  on  enlisting  undocumented  Latinos. 

That  would  be  the  ultimate  indignity. 

Undocumented  Latinos  can't  vote  and  they  can't  access  many  social 
benefits.  They  are  in  constant  risk  of  deportation.  But  they  may  soon  be 
able  to  die  for  President  Bush's  war. 

Rodolfo  F.  Acuna  is  professor  of  Chicano  Studies  at  California  State 
University,  Northridge.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books,  including 
"Anything  But  Mexican:  Chicanos  in  Contemporary  Los  Angeles"  (Verso,  1996). 
He  can  be  reached  atpmproj@progressive.org. 
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Death  threat  against  Lakota  children  written  in  blood 

By  Serenity  J.  Banks 

Lakota  Journal  Staff  Writer 

December  19  ~ 26,  2003  - ONLINE  EDITION 

RAPID  CITY  - A note  making  death  threats  against  five  Lakota  elementary 
school  children  has  family  members  alarmed. 

The  note,  which  was  found  in  the  South  Park  Elementary  School  in  early 
September  by  a school  custodian,  had  pictures  of  a gun,  a skull,  and  a 
swastika  drawn  on  it  as  well  as  profane  comments  referring  to  the  five 
children  by  name.  Some  of  the  names  were  written  in  actual  blood. 

The  children  whose  names  appeared  in  the  threatening  note  were  Cleveland 
Iron  Cloud,  ten;  Cody  Iron  Cloud,  nine;  Patrick  Iron  Cloud,  nine;  Robert 
Iron  Cloud  Jr.,  ten;  and  Cante  Comes  Flying,  seven. 

Bruce  Iron  Cloud  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  uncle  to  all  five 
children  said,  "We  left  it  up  to  the  school  and  due  process,  but  nothing 
has  been  done.  The  kids  are  still  being  harassed.  It's  been  four  months 
and  they  still  say  they  don't  know  who  did  it." 

Officer  Mike  Lang,  the  liaison  officer  for  South  Middle  School,  could 
not  comment. 

Captain  Christopher  Grant  of  the  Rapid  City  Police  Department  and 
Officer  Lang's  supervisor  said,  "An  investigation  was  conducted  and  we  had 
two  suspects  we  believed  were  possibly  involved.  One  suspect  was  a white 
female,  and  one  was  a Native  American  female.  The  investigation  involved 
handwriting  comparisons  and  interviews,  but  we  could  not  determine  the 
person  who  wrote  the  note.  However,  I am  satisfied  that  the  appropriate 
steps  were  taken  during  the  investigation." 

But  Iron  Cloud  is  not  satisfied.  "The  kids  told  us  they  thought  they 
knew  who  did  it,  that  it  was  a little  white  girl.  The  police  had  that  girl 
write  the  note  and  they  said  it  wasn't  her.  Then  Officer  Lang  said  they 
thought  it  might  be  a Native  American  girl  who  left  the  school  and  moved 


back  to  the  nesenvation-but  he  took  it  back  right  away  and  told  us  they 
didn't  know  who  did  it." 

Bernadine  Garcia,  also  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  mother  of  Cleveland, 
Cody,  and  David  Iron  Cloud  said,  "It  was  right  after  it  was  on  the  news 
about  that  little  girl  who  took  a gun  to  her  elementary  school  and  shot 
somebody.  It  was  about  a week  later  that  the  note  was  found." 

Garcia  said  she  was  frightened  by  what  might  have  happened. 

"It  could've  escalated  into  something  like  that,  and  someone  could've 
been  hurt,"  she  said.  "They're  just  little  children  and  their  lives  are 
being  threatened  and  they're  being  harassed.  After  all  the  things 
happening  in  schools,  the  school  said  they  were  taking  it  seriously.  We 
were  assured  it  would  be  resolved,  but  nothing's  happened." 

Larry  Stevens,  principal  of  South  Middle  School  said,  "Normally  in 
harassment  situations,  whatever  the  type-racial,  sexual,  or  religious-we 
run  it  through  the  counselor  first  and  speak  with  the  kids  involved  to 
find  out  what  the  problem  is.  We  speak  with  them  and  let  them  know  it's 
wrong  and  see  if  we  can  stop  it  on  a school  level.  Normally  the  kids  work 
it  out  and  talk  to  each  other  and  get  it  stopped." 

Garcia  spoke  about  her  older  son  David,  who  was  arrested  for  strong-arm 
robbery  after  borrowing  a non-Indian  boy's  baseball  cap  and  playfully 
punching  another  boy  on  the  shoulder. 

"He's  13  years  old,"  she  said.  "They  arrested  him  on  a felony  because  he 
was  goofing  around  with  some  white  boys  and  they  told  on  him.  But  when 
these  little  Native  American  children  get  death  threats  at  school,  they 
don't  want  to  get  involved." 

Iron  Cloud  said  Officer  Lang  tried  to  buy  off  the  children  who  were 
threatened . 

"They  each  got  $100  gift  certificates  to  Wal-Mart,"  he  said. 

Captain  Grant  said  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  investigation 
surrounding  the  note. 

"We  have  a program  called  Shop  With  a Cop,"  he  said.  "An  officer  will 
take  children  of  all  races  and  backgrounds  shopping  once  a year.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  situation." 

But  Garcia  believes  otherwise,  and  said  she  was  offended  by  the  gesture. 

"Officer  Lang  is  the  only  person  we've  been  able  to  speak  with,"  she 
said.  "Every  time  we  try  to  talk  to  someone,  we're  told  to  talk  to  him. 

And  all  they  did  was  give  the  kids  money  for  Wal-Mart.  I asked  why  they 
got  that  and  why  nothing  was  still  being  done  in  the  school,  and  Officer 
Lang  told  me,  'If  you  don't  want  it,  then  give  it  back.'" 

"I  asked  about  the  money,  and  Officer  Lang  said,  'They  looked  like  they 
need  it,'"  Iron  Cloud  said.  "He's  implying  by  his  statements  that  the  kids 
look  like  poor  Indians,  like  we  can't  afford  to  get  them  coats  and  shoes 
and  clothes.  And  meanwhile  they're  still  not  doing  anything  about  the  kids 
getting  harassed  in  the  school." 

Captain  Grant  said  he  is  not  aware  of  any  complaints  regarding  Officer 
Lang. 

But  Iron  Cloud  believes  racism  is  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  response 
within  the  school.  He  said  the  school  population  is  mostly  non-Indian 
except  for  his  niece  and  nephews.  Stevens  said  the  American  Indian 
population  is  about  seven  or  eight  percent. 

"Officer  Lang  says  he's  not  a racist,  but  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,"  Iron  Cloud  said.  "He  can't  deny  he  made  those  comments  about  the 
kids,  implying  that  they're  poor.  It's  his  inability  to  look  past  that 
which  is  why  he's  not  doing  anything  about  it." 

"These  kids  are  in  elementary  school,"  Garcia  said.  "Kids  are  influenced 
at  home.  They  only  learn  from  their  peer  groups  and  their  home.  You'd 
think  at  ten  years  old  they'd  have  something  better  to  think  about  than 
race. " 

Iron  Cloud  said  the  children  were  traumatized  by  their  encounter  with 
Officer  Lang. 

"None  of  them  even  knew  about  the  note  at  first,"  Iron  Cloud  said.  "The 
janitor  found  it  and  turned  it  in.  And  Officer  Lang  took  the  kids  and 
interrogated  them  about  it.  They  were  really  traumatized  after  they  talked 
to  him.  Lang  made  the  kids  feel  like  they  did  something  wrong,  like  it  was 
their  fault  someone  wrote  that  about  them." 


"They  were  the  victims/'  Garcia  said.  "And  because  of  Lang,  to  this  day 
they're  still  scared  of  police  officers. 

Iron  Cloud  said  Lang  is  no  longer  allowed  to  have  any  contact  with  the 
children . 

"We're  afraid  he'll  do  more  harm  than  he  will  help  them,"  he  said. 

He  said  neither  the  school  nor  the  police  department  ever  offered  to 
counsel  the  children  following  the  incident  with  the  note  or  their 
encounter  with  Officer  Lang. 

"Children  tend  to  dwell  on  situations  like  that,"  he  said.  "But  they 
never  offered  to  counsel  them  or  anything.  They're  afraid  of  police 
officers  because  of  Officer  Lang.  What  happens  when  someday  something 
happens  and  they  need  help  and  they're  afraid  to  go  to  the  police?" 

Iron  Cloud  said  he  is  also  concerned  about  the  children's  view  of 
themselves  following  the  incident. 

"They  felt  like  it  was  their  fault,"  he  said.  "They  don't  deserve  to  go 
on  thinking  they  did  something  wrong,  that  this  happened  because  of  who 
they  are." 

"They're  good  students,"  said  Marcella  Iron  Cloud,  grandmother  to  all 
five  children  and  guardian  of  Robert,  Patrick,  and  Cante.  "They  never  get 
in  trouble. " 

Stevens  said  counseling  services  are  available  for  children  who  are 
harassed  in  school. 

"We  have  a process  we  go  through,"  he  said.  "We  start  them  with  the 
counselor  and  try  to  work  out  a mediation  process.  We  try  to  do  it  in 
levels  and  handle  it  on  the  school  level  first." 

But  Garcia  feels  the  situation  is  personal. 

"I  think  they're  intimidated  by  the  kids  because  they  do  so  well," 

Garcia  said.  "It  seems  like  the  school  wants  the  kids  to  get  transferred 
to  another  school." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Lakota  Journal. 
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Kickapoo  protestors  stay  put  even  after  favorable  court  decision 

Took  over  tribal  office  10  days  ago 

MCLOUD  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

December  29,  2003 

Protestors  are  apparently  still  holed  up  inside  the  McLoud  headquarters 
of  the  Kickapoo  Tribe  despite  a court  decision  that  ruled  in  their  favor. 

The  protestors  had  objected  to  a series  of  events  that  unfolded 
following  an  attempt  to  recall  Chairman  Tony  Salazar.  Opponents  accused 
Salazar  of  mishandling  tribal  business.  The  recall  passed,  but  the  tribe's 
election  board  initially  tossed  out  the  election,  saying  the  results  were 
improper.  Two  of  Salazar's  relatives  sit  on  the  board.  Nathan  Gonzalaz  and 
Valentino  Jiminez,  who  are  his  nephews,  both  voted  to  approve  Salazar's 
protest.  Juanita  Johnson  cast  the  lone  dissenting  vote.  She  is  not  related 
to  him. 

Some  members  of  the  tribe,  angered  over  what  they  perceived  as  blatant 
nepotism,  entered  the  tribal  office  in  the  early  hours  of  Friday,  Dec.  19. 
They  say  they  gained  access  through  an  open  door. 

"The  system  has  failed  us.  We  feel  like  we  are  not  getting  what  we  need 
through  courts-that ' s why  the  protest,"  protestor  Glenda  Deer  told  the 
Native  American  Times  shortly  after  she  and  the  other  dissenters  took  over. 

Last  week  the  tribe's  election  board  overturned  their  original  decision, 
reversing  itself  after  a tribal  judge  said  the  earlier  ruling  had  been 


based  on  a misinterpretation  of  the  tribe's  constitution.  Salazar  had 
claimed  the  election  results  were  not  legitimate  because  the  Kickapoo 
constitution  calls  for  a minimum  of  20  percent  of  the  tribe's  members  to 
participate  in  a vote.  Salazar  said  only  19  percent  of  the  tribe  cast  a 
ballot.  His  opponents  countered  that  the  20  percent  minimum  only  applied 
to  ballot  initiatives  and  not  recalls. 

Even  though  the  board  ruled  in  their  favor,  the  protestors  are  still 
inside  according  to  a tribal  police  spokeswoman  who  also  said  there  are  no 
immediate  plans  to  remove  them.  Meanwhile,  the  phone  at  the  tribe's 
headquarters  went  unanswered  Sunday  and  Monday. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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A Nation  Divided 

Seminole  rift  more  than  a black-and-white  issue 
By  Andrew  Metz 
STAFF  CORRESPONDENT 
December  22,  2003 

Wewoka,  Okla.  - Kenneth  Chambers,  chief  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  is 
absolutely  sure  of  the  truth  of  the  matter.  "There  is  no  black  Seminole," 
he  expostulated  on  a recent  day,  rising  from  his  chair  to  drive  the  point 
home  like  a preacher  warning  of  hell  and  damnation. 

In  this  ink  spot  of  an  Indian  town,  however,  not  far  from  the  tribe's 
headquarters  on  the  Oklahoma  prairie,  the  faces  of  Wewoka  present  a 
conflicting  impression. 

"My  folks  is  Indian,"  said  Roosevelt  Davis,  a man  as  dark  as  any  of 
African  descent.  Walking  through  the  long  leaf  pines  he  planted  on  land 
that  has  been  his  family's  for  almost  100  years,  he  put  his  hand  on  his 
chest  and  said  simply,  "I'm  Seminole." 

After  two  centuries  of  coexistence  that  has  rarely  made  most  history 
books,  a chasm  has  opened  between  the  descendants  of  the  Seminole  people, 
Indians  and  escaped  slaves  who  banded  together  in  Florida  against  the 
white  onslaught  and  were  eventually  deposited  here  along  what  became  known 
as  the  Trail  of  Tears. 

Though  history  and  intermingling  made  cousins  of  the  two  groups,  time 
and  money  and  the  modern  experiences  of  being  black  or  Indian  or  both  have 
chewed  away  at  all  they  shared  in  common,  leaving  the  ligaments  of  the 
Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma  exposed  and  aching. 

The  blacks,  still  known  around  here  as  Freedmen, have  been  excluded  from 
millions  of  dollars  awarded  to  the  Seminole  in  the  early  1990s  for  the 
seizure  of  their  land  in  Florida  a century  earlier.  And  three  years  ago 
they  were  stripped  of  their  Seminole  status  altogether  through  the 
imposition  of  an  ancestral  blood  standard  for  membership  that  few  could 
prove . 

The  government  later  forced  the  tribe  to  restore  their  standing,  but  to 
this  day  the  Freedmen  are  denied  access  to  many  benefits  and  services 
because  they  cannot  show  sufficient  Indian  heritage  based  on  a 19th- 
century  identification  system  that  was  stacked  against  them  to  begin  with. 

"You  can't  just  judge  us  on  the  color  of  our  skin,"  said  Sylvia  Davis, 
Roosevelt's  daughter,  who  traces  her  ancestry  to  the  legendary  Seminole 
Chief  Billy  Bowlegs,  a warrior  who  helped  battle  the  United  States  to  a 
draw  during  the  Florida  Indian  wars  of  the  1800s. 

Davis,  49,  has  been  waging  her  own  legal  fight  for  recognition  as  a 
Seminole  and  the  rights  that  come  with  it. 

"When  they  were  on  that  Trail  of  Tears  there  weren't  no  Freedmen.  When 


we  were  in  Florida,  there  weren't  no  Freedmen.  It  was  black  Indians/'  said 
Davis,  a former  tribal  council  member  representing  a Freedmen  band.  "Who 
are  these  people  to  say  I don't  have  enough  Indian  in  my  blood?" 

Many  who  have  peered  into  this  conflict  have  written  it  off  to  another 
instance  of  bias  against  black  Americans,  albeit  from  an  ethnic  group  with 
its  own  long  history  of  oppression.  Yet  the  intersection  of  these  races  is 
as  much  about  the  complicated  legacy  of  frontier  history  and  American 
Indians'  modern  struggle  for  self -definition . 

"It  is  overly  simplistic  to  say,  'Oh,  these  people  are  just  being  racist 
because  they  want  to  keep  all  the  money,'"  said  Circe  Sturm,  a cultural 
anthropologist  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  in  Norman,  who  has  written  on 
native  identity  and  the  experience  of  black  Indians.  "There  are  deeper 
forces  at  work.  ...  People  who  have  complicated  histories  like  the 
Seminole  have  felt  for  a number  of  years  the  tension  to  pick  sides." 

As  far  back  as  the  mid-18th  century,  escaped  slaves  and  runaways  from  a 
smattering  of  tribes  were  coalescing  in  Florida,  according  to  scholars  of 
the  subject,  giving  birth  to  the  multicolored  confederacy  that  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Seminole.  The  name  itself  is  taken  from  the  Spanish  cimarron, 
which  evolved  from  meaning  stray  cattle  to  slaves  who  ran  away. 

While  some  tribes  held  black  slaves,  the  relations  among  the  Seminole 
were  more  egalitarian,  though  the  two  groups  tended  to  maintain  their  own 
communities  within  the  larger  coalition. 

The  emerging  tribe  appeared  so  intermingled  during  the  Indian  wars  that 
one  of  the  U.S.  commanders,  Gen.  Thomas  Sidney  Jesup,  told  Congress  that 
he  was  fighting  "a  Negro  war." 

"The  Seminole  was  never  an  Indian  tribe,"  said  Joseph  Opala,  an 
anthropologist  at  James  Madison  University  in  Virginia,  who  has  studied 
the  Seminole  since  the  1970s.  "It  was  a multiethnic  tribe  to  start." 

It  was  only  once  the  tribe  was  transported  to  Indian  Territory  - 
present-day  Oklahoma  - that  cracks  formed,  Opala  said.  The  slave-holding 
ways  of  other  Indians  planted  there  infiltrated  the  Seminole,  many  of  whom 
sided  with  the  South  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  1866,  the  tribe  agreed  to  a treaty  with  the  United  States  that 
adopted  the  blacks  as  members  - a watershed  event  that  resonates  today  as 
the  two  sides  grapple  over  entitlement  to  the  $56-million  land  award, 
about  $14  million  of  which  was  for  Seminole  still  living  in  Florida. 

The  government  and  the  tribe  have  held  that  the  blacks  were  not 
officially  Seminole  members  until  the  treaty  and  were  not  landowners  at 
the  time  of  the  seizure  of  Florida  in  1823.  The  Freedmen,  however,  insist 
that  the  treaty  only  put  in  writing  a well-established  status  and  that 
their  ancestors  were  landowners  even  before  the  1800s.  Furthermore,  they 
say.  Congress  intended  the  money  to  go  to  the  entire  tribe. 

"The  tribe  is  turning  its  back  on  its  history.  The  irony  of  all  this  is 
that  the  Seminole  were  the  first  people  in  North  America  where  blacks  were 
at  the  highest  levels  of  their  society,"  said  Jon  Velie,  the  Oklahoma 
attorney  representing  Davis  as  well  as  the  Cherokee  Freedmen.  "You  can  go 
through  your  entire  life  in  this  country  and  not  know  this  story." 

Perhaps  the  most  injurious  moment  came  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when 
the  government  began  registering  Indians  as  part  of  its  effort  to  force 
assimilation  and  break  up  tribes.  U.S  agents  established  two  sets  of 
census  rolls,  one  for  Indians  that  listed  their  degree  of  native  blood, 
and  another  for  Freedmen.  The  rolls  were  used  to  allot  land  to  black  and 
blood  Indians  and  still  are  employed  by  the  federal  government  and  most 
tribes  as  the  baseline  for  ancestral  heritage  and  entitlement. 

"If  you  had  one  drop  of  black  blood  in  you,  you  were  considered  a 
Freedman,  and  if  you  had  one  drop  of  white  blood  in  you,  you  were 
considered  an  Indian.  Now  isn't  that  so  silly?"  said  Bud  Crockett,  a 
Freedman  whose  roots  touch  former  slaves,  indigenous  Americans  and  whites. 
"You  aren't  going  to  find  nothing  pure  in  this  country. 

"You  ought  to  see  some  of  my  nieces  and  nephews;  they  are  whiter  than 
you . " 

The  fissure  that  opened  here  in  Oklahoma  festered  over  the  years, 
through  Southern  segregation,  the  civil  rights  movement  and  into  the  1990s, 
but  by  most  accounts  didn't  erupt  until  the  land  award,  which  funds  tribal 
services  and  programs. 


"It  goes  down  to  money/'  said  Crockett,  62,  a church  deacon  and  gospel 
singer  who  recalls  the  days  before  the  dispute  when  blacks  and  bloods 
attended  Sunday  services  together.  "Up  to  that  point  you  really  didn't 
hear  of  much  bickering  between  the  Freedmen  and  the  bloods." 

And  while  the  Freedmen  are  only  a sliver  of  the  Seminole  population  - 
about  2,500  out  of  approximately  14,000  - their  plight  has  brought  turmoil 
to  the  tribe,  as  if  pulling  at  this  one  thread  started  an  unraveling  of 
Seminole  identity. 

"They  were  always  looked  at  as  non-Indian.  They  were  always  a separate 
people,"  said  Derry  Haney,  a longtime  chief  who  was  ousted  in  a bitter 
power  struggle  with  Chambers,  the  current  chief,  after  the  vote  to  change 
the  membership  rules  in  2000.  "I  remember  seeing  black  people  speaking 
Indian,  but  now  they  go  their  own  way. 

"It  is  kind  of  like  the  military  service,"  he  said.  "You  fight  with  each 
other  and  you  have  things  in  common,  but  once  you  get  out  you  lose  those 
things.  There  were  common  things  between  us.  We  were  both  fighting  the 
white  man. 

"Now  the  relationship  is  gone." 

In  general,  tribes  are  free  to  set  their  own  membership  rules  and  have 
imposed  regulations  that  have  disenfranchised  rivals  and  relatives  and 
barred  new  members  in  disputes  across  the  country.  But  after  the  Freedmen 
were  sidelined  here, the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  stepped  in  and 
nullified  the  action. 

"To  me,  the  crux  of  this  is  that  the  Seminole  Nation,  Indian  people,  we 
have  the  right  to  determine  our  own  membership  just  like  other  Indian 
people,"  said  Dackie  Warledo,  an  assistant  chief  of  one  of  the  tribe's  14 
bands.  "This  gets  a lot  of  attention  because  people  want  to  play  it  as 
racism,  as  not  politically  correct. 

"Our  history  is  being  rewritten  here.  We  were  two  different  races.  We 
had  two  different  cultures  and  we  still  do.  Dust  because  you  go  to  a 
Polish  festival,  doesn't  mean  you  are  Polish." 

Almost  a decade  since  Davis  filed  the  first  of  several  lawsuits  against 
the  U.S.  government,  alleging  it  had  failed  to  uphold  its  obligations  to 
protect  the  Freedmen  and  ensure  the  land  settlement  was  distributed  fairly, 
the  impasse  resists  healing. 

A federal  appeals  court  in  September  refused  to  revive  the  case  from 
lower  court  dismissals,  effectively  leaving  it  up  to  the  Seminole  to  hash 
it  out,  which  for  now,  at  least,  doesn't  seem  likely. 

In  the  meantime,  the  government  has  opened  up  some  benefits  to  the 
Freedmen  that  they  had  been  denied,  though  they  are  still  not  eligible  to 
receive  the  federal  Certificate  of  Degree  of  Indian  Blood  cards  that  are 
entree  to  many  entitlements,  and  they  are  barred  from  education,  housing 
and  health  care  benefits. 

Through  it  all,  some  Freedmen  have  kept  the  case  at  arm's  length, 
reluctant  to  blame  the  tribe  for  the  predicament,  but  just  as  certain  of 
their  birthright. 

"I  am  a Seminole,"  said  Lena  Hunt  Shaw,  a Freedmen  who  sits  on  the 
tribal  council,  "because  we  all  came  out  of  Florida  together. 

"This  litigation  has  been  a blessing  in  disguise.  All  of  us  Seminole 
people  have  gotten  an  education  about  the  Seminole  Nation." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Newsday,  Inc. 
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Young  members  at  odds  with  tribal  government 
December  23,  2003 


by:  names  May  / Indian  Country  Today 

IMPERIAL,  Calif.  - A group  of  primarily  youthful  Quechan  tribal  members 
on  the  Fort  Yuma  Indian  reservation  are  blaming  their  own  tribal 
government  for  the  destruction  of  a recently  constructed  ceremonial  site. 

The  site  in  question  sits  near  a proposed  open  pit  gold  mine  by  the 
Canadian-based  Galmis  Corporation.  Quechan  opposition  developed  into  a 
high-profile  dispute  over  such  open  pit  mines  and  also  became  a focal 
point  for  proposed  sacred  site  legislation. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  former  Gov.  Gray  Davis  signed  a law  that  put  severe 
restrictions  on  such  mining  practices  in  the  state  at  least  partially  as  a 
result  of  the  Quechan  dispute. 

It  is  mainly  because  of  this  dispute  and  ongoing  litigation  that  tribal 
officials  claim  that  the  ceremonial  grounds  were  dismantled. 

At  issue  are  the  grounds  for  a Sun  Dance  ceremony  that  16-year-old 
Richard  "Tiky"  Smith  and  a group  of  Quechan  youth  had  constructed  just 
outside  the  reservation  boundary  on  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  land. 

Smith  claimed  that  he  and  several  other  tribal  youths  were  inspired 
after  attending  a gathering  of  several  tribal  groups  from  across  the 
nation  in  Yuma,  Ariz.  where  a Sun  Dance  was  performed.  He  described  his 
own  recent  past  as  troubled  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  turn  things  around 
by  getting  on  the  "red  road." 

He  began  to  actively  participate  in  Indian  activities  such  as  last 
year's  Spirit  Run  in  which  a few  dozen  tribal  members  ran  700  miles 
throughout  California  to  raise  awareness  of  a pending  sacred  site  bill. 

In  the  ceremonial  area  the  youths  constructed  an  arbor  for  nearby  trees 
and  with  help  from  other  tribal  members  placed  several  portable  toilets. 

He  claimed  that  several  tribal  members,  including  elders  came  to  the  site 
to  pray  and  held  a November  Sun 

Dance  ceremony. 

During  the  ceremony  a BLM  agent  approached  the  grounds  and  was  denied 
entry  by  a contingent  of  tribal  members.  The  agent  agreed  to  let  the 
ceremony  continue  but  told  the  tribal  members  that  they  had  to  secure 
permission  before  doing  it  again. 

Doran  Sanchez,  who  works  in  the  Moreno  Valley  field  office  of  the  BLM 
confirmed  the  incident  and  said  the  group  would  have  to  apply  for  a permit 
before  holding  another  ceremony  and  that  permanent  objects  are  not  allowed. 

However,  Smith  and  his  aunt  Pricilla  Pretty  Bird  said  the  tribal 
government  ordered  the  area  taken  down  and  a clean  up  crew  that  included 
at  least  two  tribal  members,  showed  up  with  trucks  and  other  heavy 
equipment  to  clear  out  the  site. 

Tribal  elder  George  Bryant,  82,  said  the  purpose  of  the  grounds  was  to 
eventually  hold  a multi-tribal  nation  gathering  similar  to  the  one  in  Yuma 
to  bring  in  tribes  for  a Sun  Dance  ceremony  from  across  the  country. 

"It's  like  destroying  a church,"  said  Bryant.  It's  a desecration." 

However  Vernon  Smith  of  the  Quechan  Culture  Committee  said  that  there  is 
another  side  to  this  story.  He  claims  that  the  Committee  was  approached  by 
the  youth  about  the  Sun  Dance  ceremony  and  was  denied  permission  to  build 
the  grounds  on  the  reservation.  The  reason  for  this,  said  Vernon  Smith,  is 
that  the  Sun  Dance  is  not  a traditional  practice  of  the  Quechan. 

"We  wouldn't  want  to  go  into  the  Dakotas  and  force  our  ceremonies  on 
them,"  said  Smith.  "I  don't  even  think  that  they  are  learning  how  do  this 
ceremony  in  the  right  way  from  their  elders.  We've  had  seven  deaths  (on 
the  reservation)  since  they  did  that  ceremony." 

He  suggested  that  the  youths  have  their  ceremonial  grounds  at  an  off 
reservation  site.  Richard  Smith  said  that  they  wanted  to  set  it  near  the 
site  where  the  gold  mine  had  been  proposed  as  a healing  spot. 

Sometime  after  the  ceremony  Vernon  Smith  said  that  a group  of 
legislators  and  business  community  members  went  out  to  view  the  proposed 
gold  mine  site  as  part  of  the  ongoing  case  and  found  the  ceremonial 
grounds  full  of  trash  and  overflowing  portable  toilets. 

He  maintained  that  the  BLM  requires  camp  and  other  use  sites  to  be 
cleaned  up  after  a group  leaves  and  further  said  that  he  had  talked  to 
some  tribal  elders  from  South  Dakota  who  told  him  that  Sun  Dance  sites  are 
always  dismantled  after  the  ceremony  is  finished. 


Richard  Smith  claimed  that  the  site  was  well  maintained  and  said  he  saw 
the  pictures  of  the  trash-strewn  site  which  he  alleges  was  not  in  that 
condition  after  his  group  left  the  site. 

"It  looks  like  someone  tore  open  garbage  bags  and  littered  them/'  said 
Richard  Smith 

Vernon  Smith  said  that  he  is  planning  on  having  a meeting  in  the  next 
week  or  so  with  the  youth  to  try  and  come  to  a resolution  but  that  the 
site  will  remain  off  limits. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Warring  camps  has  Ponca  complex  divided,  armed  raid  thwarted 

Election  results  debated,  possible  mercenary  detained 

WHITE  EAGLE  OK 

Sam  Lewin  and  Louis  Gray 

December  29,  2003 

The  Ponca  Nation  remains  literally  divided  following  a controversial 
election.  The  December  20  election  was  ostensibly  designed  to  pick  new 
officers  to  the  business  committee  of  the  Ponca  Tribal  Council.  Now  a 
state  of  emergency  has  been  declared.  Made  worse  after  news  a possible 
armed  raid  to  remove  opponents  of  the  tribal  chairman  from  a tribal 
building  was  stopped  by  Otoe-Missouria  police. 

Tim  Harjo  is  one  of  those  occupying  the  tribe's  headquarters  on  White 
Eagle  Drive. 

"We've  been  here  since  last  Saturday,"  Harjo  told  the  Native  American 
Times.  "I  don't  know  when  we'll  leave." 

The  dispute  began  in  November,  when  candidates  filed  for  the  December 
election.  Two  of  the  candidates  were  accused  of  having  felony  charges 
against  them,  and  per  the  tribe's  constitution,  were  disqualified.  However, 
one  of  the  candidates,  Thomas  Roy,  served  up  documentation  that  the 
charges  against  him  stemmed  from  when  he  was  a minor  and  were  dismissed. 

The  documentation  was  not  accepted  because  officials  with  the  tribe's 
election  board  claimed  it  was  not  properly  notarized.  Roy  took  the  case  to 
tribal  court  but  Judge  Terry  Mason  Moore  ruled  she  had  no  jurisdiction. 

The  election  went  ahead  as  planned,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Roy,  Harjo 
and  others. 

"We  had  a record  turnout.  We  had  409  people  come  out  and  vote  in  person 
and  97  absentee  ballots,"  said  Ponca  tribal  election  chairperson  Casey 
Camp-Horinek. 

She  said  the  results  showed  that  incumbents  Bennett  Arkeketa  and  Burgess 
C.  Primeaux  were  voted  out  of  office  while  the  voters  approved  Dwight  D. 
Buffalo  Head,  Joyce  Arlene  Buffalohead-Greenwood  and  Douglas  G.  Eagle. 

Monday  morning,  Camp-Horinek  said  the  old  council  has  locked  the  doors 
to  the  tribal  office  and  is  refusing  to  recognize  the  results  of  the 
election.  She  also  thinks  the  motivation  here  is  money:  the  tribe's  health 
clinic  is  apparently  set  to  receive  several  million  dollars  in  the  next 
week  and  she  wonders  if  the  outgoing  business  committee  wants  access  to 
the  funds. 

Dwain  Camp  told  the  Native  American  Times  that  Otoe-Missouria  policemen 
stopped  a planned  armed  take-over  of  the  Tribal  headquarters  held  by  those 
opposed  to  Arkeketa.  The  unidentified  man  was  armed  with  five  loaded 
weapons  which  included  two  22-caliber  pistols,  a shotgun  and  two  semi- 
automatic rifles.  Camp  said  the  man  was  dressed  in  camouflage  gear  and  was 
picked  up  at  the  Otoe-Missouria  Trading  post  several  miles  south  of  White 
Eagle. 


The  detained  man  was  non-Indian  and  because  of  federal  law  was  arrested. 
He  said  he  was  the  first  of  8 men  hired  to  storm  the  headquarters  by  force. 

Published  reports  say  he  was  hired  by  former  tribal  executive  director 
Cheryl  Gonseth  and  Curtis  Dohnson  the  former  Ponca  Tribal  Police  Chief. 

The  detainee  was  handed  over  to  Noble  County  Sheriff  deputies  and  told  to 
stay  off  of  Otoe-Missouria  land.  It  was  not  known  at  press  time  the 
identity  of  the  detainee  and  who  has  possession  of  the  loaded  weapons. 

Otoe-Missouria  tribal  police  officials  reportedly  saw  the  other  hired 
guns  drive  past  the  trading  post  at  3:00  am  when  they  stopped  the  detainee 
and  drove  on  when  they  realized  the  police  were  aware  of  their  presence. 
Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Tribe  airs  ad  about  claim 

On  radio,  Wisconsin  Oneidas  urge  residents  to  call  governor 
to  settle  land  claim. 

December  19,  2003 
By  Glenn  Coin 
Staff  writer 

The  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  stymied  in  court  and  opposed  by 
its  New  York  brethren,  has  taken  the  decades-old  Oneida  land  claim  to  the 
public . 

In  a one-minute  radio  spot  that  has  been  airing  for  several  weeks  on 
Utica  and  Syracuse  stations,  the  tribe  urges  local  residents  to  call  Gov. 
George  Pataki  to  help  settle  the  33-year-old  land  claim  lawsuit. 

"Let  him  know  that  you  support  good-paying  jobs  and  economic  development, 
and  encourage  him  to  settle  with  the  Oneida  tribe  of  Wisconsin,"  says  the 
ad,  which  features  tribal  Vice  Chairwoman  Kathy  Hughes.  "Together  we  can 
move  forward  for  a better  Upstate  New  York." 

Hughes  and  other  Wisconsin  Oneida  officials  announced  in  November  they 
planned  to  build  a "world-class  entertainment  facility"  in  Vernon.  The 
tribe  in  November  bought  a 250-acre  parcel  on  Route  31  in  Vernon  for  $800, 
000  under  the  name  "Interstate  Entertainment  LLC." 

Officials  said  they  were  willing  to  open  a casino  in  exchange  for 
payment  on  the  land  claim.  The  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin,  New  York  and  Ontario 
filed  the  claim  in  1970,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 

Court  ruled  in  1985  that  the  tribes  had  a valid  claim.  The  250,000-acre 
land  claim  straddles  Madison  and  Oneida  counties. 

Bill  Gollnick,  general  manager  for  the  Wisconsin  Oneidas,  said  he  hopes 
the  ad  educates  Central  New  Yorkers  about  his  tribe. 

"By  putting  the  message  out  on  the  radio,  it  becomes  an  interest  point," 
Gollnick  said.  "If  people  hear  it,  they  may  become  curious  about  it,  and, 
hopefully,  that's  their  impetus  to  learn  more  about  us." 

The  ad  says  the  end  of  the  land  claim  would  help  the  tribes  and  local 
residents . 

"Closing  the  oldest  and  largest  land  claim  in  New  York  state  removes  the 
cloud  of  indecision  about  property  rights,"  Hughes  says  in  the  ad. 

"Settling  this  land  claim  brings  jobs  and  economic  development  to  the  area 
with  a world-class  entertainment  facility." 

Hughes  also  says  in  the  ad  that  the  Oneidas  would  make  payments  to  local 
and  state  governments,  just  as  the  tribe  does  in  Wisconsin.  The  tribe  runs 
a casino  near  Green  Bay  and  pays  millions  to  local  governments. 

The  Oneidas  of  New  York,  who  turned  a profit  last  year  of  $70  million  at 
the  Turning  Stone  Resort  and  Casino,  give  money  to  all  school  districts 
where  the  tribe  owns  land.  They  make  payments  only  to  those  local 


governments  that  agree  not  to  try  to  tax  nation  land. 

The  New  York  and  Wisconsin  Oneidas  have  been  at  odds  for  years  over  the 
land  claim.  New  York  Oneida  spokesman  Mark  Emery  called  the  ad  campaign 
"another  part  of  (the  Wisconsin  Oneidas')  desperate  campaign  to  sell  their 
birthright  for  a casino  in  the  Catskills." 

The  state  has  approved  construction  of  three  casinos  in  the  Catskills. 
Both  the  New  York  and  Wisconsin  Oneida  tribes,  along  with  at  least  two 
others,  have  said  they  want  to  build  in  the  Catskills. 

Gollnick  said  the  ads  are  one  step  toward  ending  the  acrimonious  land 
claim  debate. 

"We  think  that  as  more  people  understand  the  message,  there  is  a greater 
chance  of  bringing  this  to  closure  in  a relatively  short  amount  of  time," 
he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Families  claim  tribe  is  misleading  federal  court 
By  WILLIAM  KATES 
The  Associated  Press 
12/24/2003,  4:00  p.m.  ET 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  (AP)  - The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  is  "grossly 
misrepresenting"  the  dispute  between  the  tribe  and  four  families  facing 
eviction  from  their  reservation  homes,  the  families'  attorney  charges  in 
documents  filed  with  a federal  appeals  court. 

The  nation's  characterization  of  the  dispute  shows  "at  best  a complete 
ignorance"  of  the  evidence  or  "at  worst,  an  intentional  effort  by  (nation) 
to  mislead  and  deceive  the  court,"  attorney  Donald  Daines  wrote  the  2nd  U. 
S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  dispute  is  not  about  safety  or  economic  consequences  but  about  "the 
(nation's)  exercise  and  abuse  of  power  ...  to  legislatively  enact  laws 
targeting  (the  families)  for  punitive  treatment  not  shared  or  suffered  by 
others  of  the  nation,"  Daines  said. 

The  New  York  City-based  appeals  court  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  hear 
oral  arguments  in  the  case  on  Ian.  20. 

The  families  are  seeking  a court  order  to  block  the  evictions  while  they 
challenge  the  nation's  housing  program.  The  nation  has  agreed  to  delay  the 
evictions  while  their  appeal  is  pending  in  federal  court. 

Nation  administrators  condemned  the  four  trailer  homes  on  the  Oneidas' 
32-acre  reservation  in  Duly  as  unsafe  and  ordered  them  demolished  as  part 
of  a decade-old  tribal  housing  improvement  program. 

A tribal  judge  upheld  the  evictions  in  August  but  put  the  demolitions  on 
hold,  hoping  the  parties  could  resolve  the  dispute. 

The  families  asked  U.S.  District  Dudge  Norman  Mordue  to  intervene  but  he 
declined  saying  the  federal  court  did  not  have  jurisdiction.  The  appeals 
court  will  review  Mordue 's  decision. 

The  families  targeted  for  eviction  include  Maisie  Shenandoah,  the  72- 
year-old  aunt  of  Ray  Halbritter,  the  Oneidas'  federally  recognized  leader, 
two  of  Shenandoah's  daughters,  Diane  and  Vickie,  and  their  eight  children. 

The  families  and  their  supporters  maintain  the  evictions  are  a weapon 
Halbritter  uses  to  crush  political  dissent.  Those  facing  eviction  are 
traditionalists  who  do  not  recognize  Halbritter  as  the  tribe's  leader  and 
accuse  him  of  acting  like  a dictator. 

As  a result  of  past  defiance,  Maisie  Shenandoah,  a clan  mother,  and  her 
daughters  were  among  three  dozen  tribal  members  who  in  1995  formally  "lost 
their  voices"  in  nation  affairs.  That  means  they  are  not  eligible  for 


nation  programs  and  services. 

In  a 33-page  motion  filed  Monday,  Daines  wrote  that  the  nation 
ordinances  were  designed  to  "instantaneously  condemn"  the  targeted 
trailers  while  leaving  out  identical  homes  in  another  section  of  the 
reservation . 

By  its  design  and  intent,  the  Oneida  housing  program  will  leave  the 
families  homeless,  a violation  of  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act,  Daines 
wrote . 

Nation  spokesman  Mark  Emery  on  Wednesday  repeated  the  nation's  denial 
that  the  pending  evictions  are  politically  motivated. 

"These  structures  are  unsound  and  unsafe.  They  are  deathtraps  for 
everybody,  especially  children,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Massacre  site  given  to  tribes 

Prayer,  ceremony  mark  the  transfer  of  Sand  Creek  deed 
By  Deborah  Frazier,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
December  29,  2003 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribal  leaders  prayed  when  a Colorado  casino  owner 
handed  over  the  deed  to  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  site  in  southeastern 
Colorado . 

The  ceremony,  which  took  place  at  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribal 
Headquarters  in  Concha,  Okla.,  earlier  this  month,  included  the  story  of 
the  slaughter:  On  Nov.  29,  1864,  Col.  John  Chivington  ordered  700  soldiers 
to  attack  a sleeping  village  of  about  500  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  mostly 
elderly  people,  women  and  children. 

Laird  Cometsevah,  president  of  the  Southern  Cheyenne  Sand  Creek 
Descendants,  said  that  a white  flag  of  surrender  and  a U.S.  flag  given  to 
tribal  leaders  by  Abraham  Lincoln  were  flying  over  the  camp  that  day. 

The  soldiers  attacked  using  howitzers,  calvary  and  rifles  to  kill  about 
150  people.  They  ripped  fetuses  from  the  bellies  of  their  mothers  and 
killed  small  children,  he  said. 

Cometsevah  said  some  soldiers  mutilated  bodies.  They  cut  off  women's 
breasts  and  genitals  and  men's  genitals  and  fingers.  They  later  paraded 
their  "trophies"  through  Denver  streets. 

"I  gave  a little  talk  about  how  my  people  had  nearly  been  wiped  out  in 
Germany  and  Poland  by  the  Nazis  and  that  I understood  the  pain,"  said 
lames  Druck,  who  bought  the  1,465-acre  site  for  $1.5  million.  He  owns  the 
Gold  Rush  Casino  in  Cripple  Creek. 

Druck' s family  is  Jewish,  and  his  father  was  a soldier  who  helped 
liberate  a concentration  camp  during  World  War  II. 

Druck,  who  also  runs  a casino  in  Oklahoma  for  the  tribes,  bought  the 
property  after  hearing  that  the  owner  of  the  Sand  Creek  site  had  turned 
down  a fair-market  offer  of  $300,000. 

In  2000,  Congress  authorized  creation  of  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre 
National  Historic  Site,  which  spans  12,480  acres  around  the  land  where  the 

massacre  occurred.  The  National  Park  Service  has  purchased  about  1,000  of 

those  acres. 

Druck  gave  his  deed  to  the  tribes,  who  may  manage  the  site  themselves  or 
work  with  the  park  service.  The  site  is  currently  closed  to  the  public. 

Tribal  leaders  passed  bunches  of  sage  over  the  deed,  and  many  of  the  300 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  at  the  ceremony  touched  it,  Druck  said. 

"Everyone  brought  their  children,"  Druck  said.  "Eugene  Black  Bear  spoke 


about  how  important  it  was  because  many  of  the  children  did  not  know  about 
Sand  Creek." 

Black  Bear  is  a liaison  between  the  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  who  has 
organized  several  "Spirit  Runs"  from  Oklahoma  to  Denver  for  youngsters. 

"He  talked  about  healing  and  how  understanding  all  of  it  would  help  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  past/'  Druck  said. 
frazierd@RockyMountainNews . com  or  303-892-5308 
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Santee  Sioux  Tribe  buys  Lakota  Journal 
From  Staff  Reports 
December  25,  2003 

Lakota  Media  also  publishes  Pueblo  Journal 

The  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  is  expanding  into  the  newspaper  business, 
taking  over  the  Lakota  Journal  that  was  founded  by  Publisher  Tim  Giago  in 
2000. 

Tribal  President  Leonard  Eller  and  Giago  announced  the  sale  of  Lakota 
Media  Inc.  on  Tuesday.  The  company  owns  the  Lakota  Journal  and  the  Pueblo 
Journal,  a monthly  publication  based  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.  The  purchase 
price  won't  be  disclosed. 

Sam  Allen,  director  of  the  tribe's  tax/business  committee,  said  the 
purchase  is  part  of  the  tribe's  ongoing  effort  to  diversify  economic 
development  into  areas  that  benefit  the  community. 

"This  will  help  expand  the  voice  of  Native  Americans  and  provide  solid 
business  and  job  opportunities  for  tribal  members,"  Allen  said. 

Giago  will  stay  on  as  chairman  of  the  new  board  that  is  being  organized 
to  operate  the  printing  plant  and  newspaper.  He  said  he  will  continue 
serving  as  publisher  to  help  the  newspaper  through  the  transition  and 
training  period  and  to  assist  in  the  expansion  of  the  printing  facility 
and  newspaper. 

Giago  has  been  involved  in  journalism  for  nearly  30  years.  In  1981,  he 
founded  The  Lakota  Times,  which  he  renamed  Indian  Country  Today  when  it 
became  a national  publication. 

"When  I sold  Indian  Country  Today,  there  were  certain  promises  made  by 
the  Oneida  Nation  of  New  York  about  keeping  a strong  presence  in  South 
Dakota,  but  this  they  failed  to  do,"  Giago  said.  "I  started  the  Lakota 
Journal  because  so  many  of  the  Dakota  and  Lakota  people  wanted  to  have 
their  newspaper  back.  They  missed  the  news  coverage  we  gave  them  for  more 
than  18  years . " 

Giago  said  he  has  known  Allen  and  other  members  of  the  Flandreau  Santee 
Sioux  Tribe  for  many  years  and  has  been  impressed  with  the  leadership. 

"The  tribe  is  progressive  and  yet  very  sensitive  to  their  traditional 
and  cultural  values,"  Giago  said. 

Bill  Schumacher,  a member  of  the  tax/business  committee,  said  the 
tribe's  governing  body  demonstrated  a selfless  spirit  of  community  when  it 
approved  the  purchase  of  Lakota  Media. 

Allen  said  the  new  venture  will  focus  on  government  printing  contracts 
and  printing  for  other  tribal  governments  while  expanding  the  newspapers' 
subscribers  and  advertisers. 

Giago  said  he  looks  forward  to  working  with  tribal  leaders  and  helping 
them  build  "one  of  the  finest  printing  facilities  in  the  state  . . . and  the 
biggest  and  the  best  Indian  newspaper  chain  in  America." 

The  Lakota  Journal  has  25  to  30  employees.  The  newspaper  is  printed  in 
Rapid  City,  but  the  tribe  plans  to  construct  a new  building  across  from 


its  casino  in  Flandreau  and  print  it  there. 

Giago  is  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association.  His  editorial  calling  for  a Native  American  Day  was  read  to 
state  legislators  in  1989  and  helped  lead  to  the  Legislature  adopting  that 
state  holiday  in  place  of  Columbus  Day. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Argus  Leader. 
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Solstice  marks  the  shortest,  most  sacred  day 
December  23,  2003 

It's  barely  5 a.m.  Monday  morning. 

I stand  two  stories  above  the  city  and  look  out  my  bedroom  window  across 
the  frosted  rooftops.  The  stars  are  bright  and  clear.  I don't  use  an  alarm 
clock.  Dawn  wakes  me  every  morning.  So,  when  I return  to  bed,  I doze 
restlessly  waiting  for  morning  light.  By  8 a.m.,  the  morning  sun  still  is 
only  a soft  orange  and  pink  against  a fading  night  sky. 

This  is  the  longest  night  - the  solstice.  It's  the  time  when  the  sun 
seems  to  stop  shortly  before  and  after  the  solstice,  hence  the  Latin  word 
solstitium,  meaning  sun  stoppage.  Each  day  will  grow  by  minutes  from  now 
until  the  summer  solstice  in  Dune.  The  vernal  (spring)  and  autumal  (fall) 
equinox  mark  the  "in  between"  times. 

The  solstice  is  a time  when  Mother  Earth  turns  slightly  on  her  axis.  In 
astrological  terms,  there  are  two  times  each  year  when  the  sun  is  at  its 
greatest  distance  from  the  celestial  equator,  the  great  circle  that  is  on 
the  same  plane  as  the  Earth's  equator.  The  winter  solstice  is  Dec.  21-22, 
when  the  sun  shines  directly  over  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  summer 
solstice  is  when  the  sun  is  over  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

It  is  the  new  year  - a time  for  new  beginnings.  All  those  things  that 
didn't  go  right  last  year  can  be  reassessed  and  we  can  start  fresh.  The 
sun  has  made  the  trip  to  the  farthermost  edge  of  the  world,  has  rested  and 
is  returning.  Another  time  span  is  laid  out  before  us. 

Through  archeological  finds  and  digs,  ancient  stories  about  the  solstice 
and  equinox  emerge.  One  of  those  very  old  and  ancient  places  that  mark  the 
solstice  is  the  well-known  Stonehenge  in  southern  England.  It  is  said  to 
be  a remnant  of  an  ancient  society  of  sun  watchers. 

A friend  who  traveled  to  Stonehenge  last  year  said  buildings  constructed 
today  cater  to  the  needs  of  men.  Stonehenge  was  constructed  in  concert 
with  nature  - to  be  a part  of  the  natural  world.  Stonehenge,  according  to 
the  many  people  who  study  it,  is  many  things:  from  memorials  to  soldiers 
to  an  astronomical  calendar  marking  lunar  and  solar  alignments.  It  is  a 
mystery  that  defies  understanding,  but  it  is  clear  this  5,000-year-old 
structure  has  a strong  tie  to  the  cycles  of  nature  and  the  summer  and 
winter  solstice. 

When  you  walk  the  grounds  of  Stonehenge,  my  friend  said,  you  won't  find 
prairie  grasses.  No,  it  is  lush,  deep  green  grass.  There  is  something 
about  the  place  that  makes  visitors  whisper  or  stand  silently  in  awe. 

There  is  something  about  the  place  that  evokes  an  inner  voice  that  talks 
of  ancient  times.  There  are  spirits  that  walk  among  the  megalithic  bus- 
size  sarsen  stones,  it  is  said. 

This,  too,  is  a sacred  day  for  many  Native  American  people.  It  has  been 
that  way  for  as  long  as  Native  people  can  remember. 

In  this  area  and  among  many  tribal  nations  on  the  Plains,  it  is  a time 
for  praying  with  the  Sacred  Pipe.  It  is  a time  for  ceremonies  of  renewal 
and  giving  thanks  for  the  passed  year.  It  is  a time  to  look  forward  to  a 
better  year  and  time. 

For  those  who  study  the  mysteries  such  as  Stonehenge,  or  the  astronomers 


who  watch  the  stars,  it  is  their  time  to  have  center  stage.  For  those  who 
follow  the  old  ways  and  see  the  solstice  as  a time  to  pray,  consider  what 
is  passed  and  look  forward  to  what  is  to  come.  It  is  time  to  take  a step 
into  a new  year  and  walk  with  the  sun  as  it  moves  closer  and  closer  to  our 
world  and  renews  us. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Reach  her  at  780-1228, 
(800)  477-6572  ext.  228  or  dyellowbird@gf herald . com . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Tree  rings  verify  Flohokam  in  Tucson 

The  community  flourished  in  the  1300s  near  the  intersection  of 
Sabino  Canyon  and  Tanque  Verde. 

PAUL  L.  ALLEN 
pallen@tucsoncitizen . com 
Tuesday,  December  23,  2003 

University  of  Arizona  and  Arizona  State  Museum  researchers  have 
determined  that  a Flohokam  community  flourished  seven  miles  from  today's 
downtown  Tucson  from  the  winter  of  1371  through  at  least  1375  and  for  some 
time  thereafter. 

The  team  of  scientists  includes  David  3.  Street,  a research  specialist 
with  the  UA  Tree-Ring  Laboratory;  Jeffrey  S.  Dean,  a dendrochronology 
professor;  and  archaeologists  Paul  and  Suzanne  Fish  of  the  Arizona  State 
Museum. 

The  scientists  dated  the  site  by  studying  tree  rings  on  wood  retrieved 
from  the  site  more  than  60  years  ago. 

The  site,  known  as  University  Indian  Ruin,  is  near  the  intersection  of 
Sabino  Canyon  and  Tanque  Verde  roads. 

The  first  major  excavation  on  the  656-by-427-foot  site  was  accomplished 
in  1940  by  Julian  Flayden  as  a Civilian  Conservation  Corps  project  with 
Emil  Flaury,  a UA  archaeologist  and  Arizona  State  Museum  director.  They 
determined  that  the  area  included  three  separate  blocks  of  rooms  and  a 
ceremonial  platform  mound. 

A few  dozen  pieces  of  wood,  much  of  it  charred,  were  retrieved  from  the 
site,  but  the  science  of  tree-ring  dating  was  not  sufficiently  honed  at 
that  time  to  allow  precise  dating. 

The  site  had  been  examined  a decade  or  more  before  the  Flayden -Flaury  dig 
by  Ben  Wetherill,  Fish  said.  Flayden' s notes  of  the  1940  dig  indicated 
Wetherill  and  an  associate  had  found  a "reconstructible"  majolica  vessel 
at  the  site,  among  other,  older  artifacts. 

Majolica  is  a distinctively  colored,  glazed  European  pottery.  Fish 
believes  the  Flohokam  community  had  been  abandoned  for  decades  by  the  time 
Spaniards  arrived,  and  that  the  European  vessel  was  broken  and  discarded 
there  when  later  Spanish  explorers  examined  remnants  of  the  village. 

None  of  the  Wetherill-Cummings  artifacts  are  in  the  museum's  collection. 
Fish  said. 

"I  believe  it  (the  majolica  vessel)  existed,  and  so  did  Flayden,  who 
reported  it  in  his  monograph.  But  Emil  didn't,"  he  said. 

The  Flohokam  emerged  as  an  identifiable  cultural  entity  by  about  300  and 
evolved  through  the  next  several  centuries  until  the  culture,  if  not  its 
individuals,  "disappeared"  by  about  1450  - shortly  before  arrival  of 
Spanish  explorers. 


The  current  research  team  worked  with  47  tree-ring  samples  collected  and 
cataloged  six  decades  ago  and  was  able  to  determine  the  ages  of  six 
charcoal  pieces. 

"These  dates  provide  the  first  absolute  and  independent  dating  controls 
that  are  precise  enough  to  provide  a firm  anchor  in  time  for  this  site/' 
Street  said. 

Three  other  known  Hohokam  sites  in  the  Tucson  Basin  - Gibbon  Springs  and 
Whiptail  Ruin,  near  University  Indian  Ruin,  and  the  Marana  Mound  - are 
believed  to  have  been  abandoned  about  125  years  earlier. 

"The  new  tree-ring  dates  are  exciting,"  said  Paul  Fish.  "The  very  late 
tree-ring  dates  suggest  that  University  Indian  Ruin  occupation  may  extend 
into  the  15th  century.  One  of  our  research  objectives  is  to  learn  more 
about  the  final  phase  of  the  Hohokam  and  to  learn  more  precisely  when  it 
ends . " 

The  Hohokam  culture,  which  depended  on  an  extensive  system  of  irrigated 
farmland,  is  believed  to  have  collapsed  as  a result  of  prolonged  drought. 
Those  who  remained  in  this  area  are  believed  to  have  become  or  merged  with 
ancestors  of  today's  O'odham  tribal  groups. 

Many  archaeologists  believe  the  Hohokam  culture  ceased  to  exist  at  least 
a century  before  the  Europeans  arrived  in  the  Southwest,  said  Suzanne  Fish 
while  others  believe  remnants  of  it  still  existed  when  the  Spanish  arrived 
Further  research  at  the  University  Indian  Ruin  site  may  shed  light  on  that 
aspect  of  local  history,  she  said. 

The  Fishes  plan  to  excavate  the  site  in  2005  during  a UA  anthropology 
department  archaeological  field  school. 
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Condors  flying  high  again 
Near-extinct  bird  making  comeback 
Paul  McHugh,  Chronicle  Outdoors  Writer 
Thursday,  December  25,  2003 

Hollister  (San  Benito  County)  - Living  relics  from  the  Pleistocene  epoch 
spread  their  prehistoric  shadows  over  beige  bluffs  of  Pinnacles  National 
Monument  last  weekend.  California  condors,  once  widespread  across  North 
America  amid  the  "caveman"  era,  11,000  years  ago,  now  are  flapping  back 
from  the  brink  of  extinction. 

The  release  of  six  juvenile  condors  at  Pinnacles  is  one  more  step  in  a 
30-  year  rescue  march,  guided  by  wildlife  specialists.  At  times,  the  march 
has  wavered  and  stumbled.  However,  overall,  this  grand  effort  to  resurrect 
an  endangered  species  has  steadily  gained  in  expertise.  Increasingly,  it 
shows  positive  results. 

The  condor  restoration  at  Pinnacles  - the  newest,  the  first  in  a 
national  park,  and  the  release  nearest  the  Bay  Area  - soon  should  provide 
our  best  chance  to  glimpse  these  big  birds  sailing  on  high. 

On  Friday,  more  than  300  spectators  gathered  in  a grassy  swale  located  a 
mile  from  the  release  site.  They  focused  binoculars  and  spotting  scopes  on 
a ridgeline  shed  with  a large,  netted  "flight  pen"  attached  at  one  end. 

Inside,  young  condors  (about  18  months  old)  could  be  seen  gliding  up  to 
the  long  net  that  barred  them  from  open  skies  of  one  of  their  ancestral 
homes.  They  clutched  this  netting  with  their  feet,  then  spread  their  huge 
wings,  cruciform,  a nearly  10-foot  span  of  black  feathers.  An  older  bird's 
wings  were  emblazoned  with  distinctive  white  patches  on  the  underside. 

These  giant  vultures  were  revered  by  Native  American  tribes  as  potent, 
heraldic  Thunderbirds . The  Chumash  of  Southern  California  regarded  them  as 
the  transporters  of  souls  to  the  afterlife.  With  their  long,  featherless 


necks  and  colorful,  snakelike  heads,  they  even  could  have  served  as  a 
model  for  Quetzalcoatl , the  magical  plumed  serpent  of  the  ancient  Aztecs 
and  Toltecs. 

In  modern  times,  the  condors,  Gymnogyps  californianus,  vividly  represent 
the  level  of  American  commitment  to  reversing  environmental  damage,  and 
ensuring  survival  of  endangered  species. 

In  1982,  just  22  California  condors  were  left  on  earth.  These  faced 
threats  that  included  death  by  poisoning,  electrocution  on  power  lines  and 
gunshots  from  idiots  - as  well  as  random  predation  by  golden  eagles  and 
coyotes.  Within  five  years,  all  of  the  last  condors  in  the  wild  had  been 
live-  trapped  and  placed  in  Southern  California  zoos,  to  participate  in  an 
emergency  captive-breeding  program. 

Some  saw  this  massive  effort  as  completely  misguided.  "We  can't  build  a 
real  condor,  capable  and  competent  to  handle  the  wild,  behind  bars,"  fumed 
legendary  environmentalist  David  Brower. 

Optimists  in  the  Condor  Recovery  Project  persevered.  Today,  there  are 
133  birds  involved  in  the  breeding  program,  while  84  released  individuals 
soar  in  the  wild,  at  sites  ranging  from  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona,  to 
Baja  California  and  BigSur. 

The  six  young  males  at  Pinnacles  had  been  hatched  at  the  San  Diego  Zoo, 
and  shipped  to  this  remote  release  pen  to  spend  three  months  chewing 
carrion,  gaining  weight  and  learning  condor  ways  from  Hoi,  an  older 
"mentor"  bird. 

On  Friday,  the  day  scheduled  for  the  release  of  four  of  these  birds, 
prominent  people  involved  in  the  program  approached  an  outdoor  podium  to 
expound  on  the  significance  of  the  day. 

"Caring  about  the  environment  is  not  just  about  preserving  rocks,  but 
habitat  opportunities  for  critters  and  wildlife,"  said  congressman  Sam 
Farr,  D-  Carmel.  In  2002,  Farr  successfully  introduced  federal  legislation 
adding  56,  880  acres  of  declared  wilderness  to  the  region. 

"This  is  a win  for  nature  and  a win  for  our  society.  It  will  create  eco- 
tourism  in  San  Benito  County,"  Farr  declared.  "Now,  each  of  you  can  go  out 
and  be  an  ambassador  in  this  crowded  state,  explaining  the  need  to  develop 
good  land-use  policy." 

National  Park  Service  rangers  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  personnel  gave 
a running  commentary  on  how  near  the  condors  were  to  passing  through  an 
open  release  gate.  But  after  an  hour-and-a-half  of  waiting,  it  was  clear 
these  adolescent  birds  had  acquired  enough  savvy  to  prefer  the  shelter  of 
their  pen  to  sallying  forth  into  a brisk  and  chilly  wind,  under  a gloomy 
sky  that  threatened  heavy  rain. 

"We're  doing  what  we  call  a soft  release,"  said  Kelly  Sorensen,  director 
of  the  Ventana  Wilderness  Society.  The  society  has  participated  in 
repatriating  endangered  species  to  the  region  since  1977  - first  peregrine 
and  prairie  falcons,  then  bald  eagles  and  now  condors. 

The  condors  are  guided  into  new  activity,  rather  than  forced  to  do 
anything,  Sorensen  said.  "We  just  let  them  become  acclimatized  to  their 
surroundings.  They  gradually  become  more  and  more  wild.  In  a Baja  release, 
it  took  the  birds  two  days  to  leave  their  pen." 

These  birds  and  their  mentor,  heads  hunched  into  black-clad  shoulders, 
stayed  stubbornly  aligned  on  a roosting  pole  in  their  pen,  like  a row  of 
cartoon  undertakers. 

"Well,  I guess  no  condors  will  be  harmed  in  the  making  of  this  anti- 
climax," groused  one  spectator. 

But  as  the  people  dispersed  back  to  their  cars,  most  seemed  to  take  the 
slight  drama  of  this  slow-motion  release  in  good  spirits. 

And  in  fact,  the  next  day,  two  condors  edged  out  from  their  pen,  took  to 
the  skies,  and  found  wilderness  perches  for  the  night.  The  others  were 
expected  to  gradually  sidle  toward  freedom  - except  for  Hoi,  who  would 
stay  to  welcome  six  more  young  inductees  at  Pinnacles  in  February.  This 
bunch  will  include  females.  Years  will  pass  before  the  group  attains 
sexual  maturity.  Then  the  males  will  perch  and  hang  out  their  wings  in 
mating  displays,  try  to  attract  a life  partner,  and  - hopefully  - proceed 
to  breed  successfully  in  the  wild. 

"This  project  has  had  a total  cost  of  about  $40  million  since  1985," 
said  Bruce  Palmer,  coordinator  of  the  Condor  Recovery  Program  for  the  Fish 


and  Wildlife  Service.  He  said  about  $22  million  were  federal  funds,  some 
of  which  were  spent  to  acquire  habitat;  the  rest  came  from  private 
donations,  including  grants  from  Chevron-Texaco,  the  Packard  Foundation, 
the  Ventana  Wilderness  Society  and  other  entities. 

"When  people  question  me  about  the  expense,  I like  to  point  out  that's 
just  about  the  career  investment  in  one  NFL  football  star,"  Palmer  said. 
"The  real  question  is,  what  do  we  truly  value  as  a society? 

"The  land  is  here  forever.  If  you  invest  in  ecosystem  values,  then  those 
can  stick  around,  too,"  Palmer  said.  "And  you  know,  if  we  didn't  let 
species  get  so  imperiled  in  the  first  place,  we  could  sure  save  a lot  of 
money. " 

E-mail  Paul  McHugh  at  pmchugh@sfchronicle.com. 
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Commerce  clause  means  tribes  must  be  treated  as  sovereign  states 
By  Kadashan 
December  28,  2003 

I have  always  wondered  about  that  "commerce  clause"  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  It  finally  became  clear  to  me  when  tribes  in  Alaska  were 
troubled  about  Sen.  Ted  Stevens'  rider  in  next  year's  appropriations  bill. 
This  measure  is  designed  to  regionalize  funding  to  tribes  in  Alaska.  His 
idea  is  to  seep  the  funds  through  regional  corporations  with  the  idea  the 
money  would  trickle  to  communities.  Many  tribal  leaders  assume  that  this 
is  his  way  of  extinguishing  tribes;  With  this  effort,  tribal  sovereignty 
and  self  governance  will  be  threatened.  He  also  contends  that  there  are 
too  many  tribes  in  Alaska  and  that  he  cannot  keep  them  all  solvent  by 
funding  them  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  (AFN)  has  been  dealing  with  this 
regionalization  issue  for  some  time  now;  however  tribal  government  leaders 
don't  think  AFN  has  the  authority  to  do  this  on  their  behalf  and  that  the 
Alaska  Intertribal  Council  (AITC),  since  it  was  organized  for  that  purpose, 
is  the  one  organization  that  should  position  itself  to  better  advocate  on 
behalf  of  tribes.  In  fact,  many  tribal  leaders  were  despondent  when  a 
member  of  the  AFN  staff  came  to  the  AITC  Convention  and  gave  an  update  of 
their  dealings  with  the  senator  on  the  matter.  Last  month  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI)  discussed  this  at  length  and  adopted  a 
resolution  supporting  Alaska's  opposition  to  Stevens'  riders.  Their 
rationale  was  that  if  it  happens  in  Alaska  it  could  happen  to  tribes  in 
the  Lower  48. 

The  BIA  funnels  funds  to  tribes,  but  this  was  not  an  issue  during  their 
Providers  Conference  in  early  part  of  December.  The  week  of  Dec.  8-10  the 
AITC,  the  organization  that  represents  tribal  governments,  had  its 
convention  and  this  was  a copious  issue  as  tribal  leaders  deliberated  the 
problem. 

David  Case,  an  attorney  and  expert  on  Indian  law,  gave  a presentation  on 
Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  convention.  He  emphasized  that  tribes  in 
Alaska  have  always  been  in  existence  - that  the  land  claims  did  not 
extinguish  tribes.  So  we  can  assume,  also,  that  tribes  will  always  exist. 

Mr.  Case  also  articulated  the  fact  that  Indian  tribes  were  mentioned 
only  once  in  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  "commerce  clause,"  indeed,  did  put 
tribes  in  the  same  category  as  nations  and  states.  In  other  words,  the 
federal  government  must  treat  tribes  as  sovereign  entities.  Of  course, 
many  feel  this  special  relationship  was  never  practiced  other  than  the 
fact  that  "they  sold  us  liquor,  got  us  drunk  and  then  took  our  land"  as 


one  tribal  person  stated. 

When  Ada  Deer,  former  assistant  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
during  President  Clinton's  administration , published  in  the  Federal 
Register  a list  of  federally  recognized  tribes  this  strengthened  the 
relationship  significantly.  Now  the  feds  would  have  to  actually  work  with 
tribes  on  a government  to  government  relationship.  This  is  an  important 
tool  tribes  can  use  to  erase  any  notion  that  the  senator,  or  Congress  for 
that  matter,  may  instigate  to  regionalize  or  do  away  with  tribal 
governments  in  Alaska. 

It  was  also  revealed  during  the  AITC  convention  that  tribes  are  able  to 
provide  services  to  their  tribal  members  much  better  and  cheaper  than  if 
funds  were  to  trickle  from  a regional  corporation.  Another  tribal  leader 
said  that  if  President  Bush  wants  to  privatize  many  of  its  government 
programs,  the  way  to  do  it  with  tribes  is  keep  things  under  tribal  control 

Tribes  have  experienced  regionalization  of  funds  from  the  old  way  the 
BIA  functioned.  In  the  early  1990s  the  Self  Governance  Demonstration 
Project  corrected  that.  Since  it  became  permanent  in  1994  the  BIA  has  been 
turning  more  of  its  programs,  functions,  services  and  activities  to  tribes 

Yes,  I think  the  "commerce  clause"  and  the  recognized  tribal  government 
list  in  the  Federal  Register  go  hand  in  hand.  If  Senator  Stevens  wants  to 
take  away  that  special  relationship  tribes  benefit  from  the  federal 
government,  he  is  going  to  have  to  repeal,  by  amendment.  Article  1, 

Section  8,  paragraph  3 of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

A senator,  all  by  his  lonesome,  cannot  do  that. 

To  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  the  proposal  will  have  to  be  passed  by 
both  houses  and  then  ratified  by  two  thirds  of  the  states. 

A humongous  task,  indeed. 

* Kadashan  is  the  Tlingit  name  of  Bertrand  I.  Adams  Sr., 
who  lives  in  Yakutat. 
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Survivors  of  Mexico's  Acteal  massacre  still  looking  for  justice 

TUXTLA  GUTIERREZ,  Mexico,  Dec  22,  2003  (AP  WorldStream  via  COMTEX)  -- 
Survivors  of  a massacre  on  Zapatista  sympathizers  in  southern  Mexico  six 
years  ago  said  Monday  that  authorities  have  failed  to  pursue  those 
believed  to  have  organized  and  carried  out  the  attack. 

"We  have  spent  2,190  days  waiting  for  justice,  but  we  still  haven't 
received  a complete  response,"  said  Roberto  Perez  Santis,  spokesman  for 
the  survivors  of  the  Acteal  massacre  on  Dec.  22,  1997. 

Paramilitaries  with  close  ties  to  government  figures  attacked  a prayer 
meeting  of  Roman  Catholic  activists  who  sympathized  with  many  Zapatista 
goals  but  not  their  methods. 

Over  several  hours,  the  assailants  killed  45  people,  including  children 
as  young  as  2 months  old,  in  the  tiny  settlement  of  Acteal  in  southern 
Chiapas  state. 

Perez  said  police  still  have  not  carried  out  arrest  warrants  against 
those  believed  to  be  responsible,  and  he  criticized  authorities  for 
refusing  to  question  then-governor  of  the  state,  Dulio  Cesar  Ruiz,  and 
then-Mexican  Interior  Secretary  Emilio  Chuayffet,  current  congressional 
leader  for  the  opposition  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party,  or  PRI. 


"The  current  leaders  don't  want  to  recognize  their  responsibility/' 

Perez  said  during  a ceremony  commemorating  the  massacre's  sixth 
anniversary.  He  said  community  members  live  in  fear  because  the  attackers 
are  still  at  large. 
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Some  B.C.  native  bands  look  to  other  means 
to  address  self-government  issues 
GREG  30YCE 
December  28,  2003 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  - The  contentious  issue  of  aboriginal  self-government  has 
been  resolved  for  some  First  Nations  by  putting  those  provisions  in  a side 
agreement  that  would  not  be  constitutionally  entrenched,  says  B.C. 

Attorney  General  Geoff  Plant. 

After  10  years  of  negotiations  through  the  B.C.  Treaty  Commission 
process,  not  a single  treaty  has  been  signed  in  British  Columbia. 

One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  has  been  the  aboriginals'  demand  that  the 
federal  and  B.C.  governments  recognize  most  First  Nations'  desire  for 
extensive  self-government  provisions  in  any  treaty. 

But  critics  have  argued  entrenching  self-government  in  treaties  would 
create  a third  order  of  government,  while  the  Constitution  currently 
recognizes  only  two  - the  federal  and  provincial  or  territorial 
governments . 

It  was  a major  point  of  controversy  in  the  1998  Nisga'a  Agreement  that 
created  a self-governing  aboriginal  territory  in  northern  British  Columbia, 
a deal  struck  outside  the  broader  treaty  process. 

Recently,  negotiators  have  reached  treaty  agreements-in-principle  with 
five  First  Nations  - a major  advancement  - that  has  dealt  with  the  issue 
of  self-governance  in  a unique  fashion. 

"We  have  a framework  to  resolve  that  at  each  of  the  five  (agreement-in- 
principle)  tables  and  the  framework  is  that  we'd  put  most  of  the  self- 
government  stuff  in  a separate  agreement  and  that  agreement  would  not  be 
constitutionally  entrenched,"  Plant  said  in  a recent  interview  with  The 
Canadian  Press. 

The  attorney  general  said  some  First  Nations  have  decided  they  want  a 
treaty  sooner  than  later  to  "create  economic  development  opportunities  and 
they  are  perhaps  less  interested  in  fighting  ideological  battles." 

Dozens  of  First  Nations  are  currently  involved  in  treaty  talks  with 
federal  and  B.C.  negotiators.  But  Plant  said  many  of  those  talks  are  far 
from  achieving  any  success  "because  the  communities  themselves  don't  have 
a clear  vision  of  what  they  want  to  achieve  in  practical  terms." 

Since  self-government  is  not  being  negotiated  as  a constitutional  matter, 
"we  are  asking  that  First  Nations  agree  not  to  assert  self-government 
rights  and  we  are  putting  in  place  a framework  to  regulate  that  non- 
assertion that  provides  us  with  certainty." 

The  governments  are  not  asking  for  extinguishment  of  self-government 
rights,  he  said,  only  for  non-assertion  of  those  rights. 

Grand  Chief  Ed  3ohn,  an  executive  with  the  First  Nations  Summit, 


acknowledged  side  agreements  are  taking  place. 

"That's  what  they've  done  and  I know  it  causes  a lot  of  concerns  with  a 
lot  of  First  Nations/'  said  John. 

The  summit  represents  those  bands  that  are  involved  in  the  treaty 
process . 

"The  one  thing  that  (the  summit)  has  always  worked  on  is  the  premise 
that  every  nation  is  best  positioned  to  determine  for  itself  what  is  in 
its  best  interest/'  he  said. 

Meantime,  many  bands  have  been  busy  covering  themselves  in  case  a 
statute  of  limitations  kicks  in  regarding  the  historic  Delgamuukw  decision 
in  1997,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  reaffirmed  and  strengthened 
the  concept  of  aboriginal  rights. 

Many  First  Nations  filed  writs  of  summons  recently  to  protect  their 
right  to  litigate  over  aboriginal  rights  if  necessary. 

Under  the  province's  statute-of -limitations  legislation.  Plant  said 
there  are  different  limitation  periods  for  different  land  claims  and  six 
years  is  often  one  of  those  periods. 

"A  number  of  First  Nations  have  filed  writs  of  summons  to  protect  their 
right  to  litigate  if  they  need  to  litigate,"  said  Plant.  "They  represent 
an  abundance  of  caution  against  losing  a claim." 

The  president  of  the  Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs,  Stewart  Phillip,  said 
the  writs  were  necessary  because  the  B.C.  and  federal  governments  want  to 
extinguish  aboriginal  rights  and  title. 

The  union  represents  bands  in  the  province  who  are  not  involved  in  the 
formal  treaty  process  because  they  believe  the  senior  levels  of  government 
want  treaties  "based  on  an  extinguishment  of  95  per  cent  of  a nation's 
traditional  territory." 
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B.C.  government.  First  Nations  talk  of  using  native  place  names 
in  province 
December  21,  2003 
Associated  Press 

The  British  Columbia  government  wants  to  reintroduce  native  place  names 
to  parts  of  the  province  as  a sign  of  an  ongoing  process  of  recognition 
and  reconciliation  with  First  Nations. 

The  names  wouldn't  replace  the  existing  ones,  but  would  "stand  beside 
them  as  a co-naming  initiative,"  Attorney  General  Geoff  Plant. 

Members  of  the  First  Nations  Summit  and  the  B.C.  government  signed  a 
protocol  agreement  in  September  to  try  to  keep  the  government  and  First 
Nations  discussing  issues  to  improve  natives'  lives  as  the  two  sides 
negotiate  treaties. 

The  summit  has  presented  the  government  with  a policy  paper  which  states 
the  key  issue  remains  a demand  that  the  government  recognize  aboriginal 
rights  and  title. 

But  as  part  of  a process  to  get  there  - and  to  show  good  faith  on  the 
way  - the  two  sides  also  agreed  to  talk  about  something  immediately 
tangible:  double  place  names. 

"I  think  there  is  room  for  us  to  make  some  progress  by  starting  to 
remember  that  there  was  a presence  on  this  landscape  long  before  we  were 
here,"  said  Plant,  the  minister  responsible  for  treaty  negotiations. 

The  First  Nations  Summit  was  set  up  as  part  of  the  B.C.  Treaty 
Commission  process.  It  represents  dozens  of  bands  involved  in  treaty 
negotiations  in  a province  where  few  treaties  were  ever  signed. 


As  an  example.  Plant  said  while  in  Powell  Riven  earlier  this  year  he 
noticed  a historical  sign  at  a local  pulp  mill  made  no  mention  of  the 
local  Indian  tribes,  including  Sliammon  First  Nation. 

"There  is  no  mention  on  that  sign,  anywhere,  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
aboriginal  people  there  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  before  a pulp 
mill  was  ever  put  there. 

"I  think  it's  past  time  that  we  started  doing  some  things  to  recognize, 
to  do  more  to  recognize,"  Plant  said. 

Ed  John,  an  executive  member  of  the  First  Nations  Summit,  agrees  native 
names  should  be  returned  because  they  are  "tied  into  our  beliefs  and  those 
names  are  still  there. 

"So  an  approach  towards  recognizing  First  Nations  placenames  is  a 
commitment  they've  (the  government)  put  forward,"  he  said. 

Although  the  historic  Nisga'a  Nation  treaty  in  northwestern  B.C.  was 
signed  outside  the  treaty  commission  process,  the  federal  and  B.C.  and 
Nisga'a  agreed  to  many  place  name  changes  to  reflect  Nisga'a  history. 

The  four  communities  along  the  Nass  River,  where  most  Nisga'a  reside 
were  called  Kincolith,  Greenville,  Canyon  City  and  New  Aiyansh. 

Those  names  have  been  changed  to  Gingolx,  Laxgalts'ap,  Gitwinksihlkw  and 
Wii  Lax  Kap. 

The  Nass  River  is  known  in  the  Nisga'a  territory  as  K'alii  Aksim  Lisims. 
Copyright  c.  2003  KGW  Northwest  News  Channel  8. 
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B.C.  ordered  to  pay  natives'  court  costs 
Thu,  18  Dec  2003  15:21:30 

OTTAWA  - The  British  Columbia  government  must  pay  at  least  part  of  the 
legal  costs  of  aboriginal  leaders  who  have  been  ordered  to  stop  cutting 
Crown  timber  in  the  province,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  has  ruled. 

The  Dec.  12  ruling  upholds  an  earlier  decision  by  B.C.'s  top  court  that 
Chief  Dan  Wilson  of  the  Okanagan  Indian  Band  and  four  other  native  leaders 
shouldn't  be  forced  to  abandon  a land-rights  case  connected  with  the  stop- 
work  order  just  because  they  have  no  money  to  take  the  fight  further. 

Several  governments  and  native  bands  were  granted  intervenor  status  in 
the  case  because  of  the  precedent  it  was  expected  to  set.  They  include: 

+ The  Attorney  General  of  Canada. 

+ The  Attorneys  General  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta. 

+ The  Songhees  Indian  Band,  the  T'Sou-ke  First  Nation,  the  Nanoose  First 
Nation,  the  Beecher  Bay  Indian  Band,  and  a representative  of  the  Xeni 
Gwet'in  First  Nations  and  the  Tsilhqot'in  Nation. 

In  1999,  four  bands  in  British  Columbia  began  logging  on  Crown  land 
without  permits.  The  provincial  forestry  department  issued  stop-work 
orders,  but  the  loggers  claimed  they  had  aboriginal  title  to  the  land  and 
thus  the  right  to  log  there. 

Flowever,  they  did  not  have  the  financial  resources  to  bring  the  argument 
to  trial.  So  they  asked  the  court  to  order  the  B.C.  government  to  pay 
their  legal  costs. 

The  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court  said  no,  but  the  province's  Court  of 
Appeal  overturned  that  decision.  It  said  "reasonable"  costs  should  be 
paid  - not  as  a matter  of  constitutional  right,  but  because  the  court 
system  has  the  discretion  to  order  that  court  costs  be  awarded  in  specific, 
important  cases. 

But  the  court  also  specified  that  costs  need  to  be  approved  by  the  judge 


to  encourage  the  parties  "to  minimize  unnecessary  steps  in  the  dispute  and 
to  resolve  as  many  issues  as  possible  by  negotiation." 

The  Court  of  Appeal  decision  was  taken  to  Canada's  top  court,  which 
ruled  6-3  to  confirm  the  B.C.  court's  decision.  Justices  Frank  Iacobucci, 
John  C.  Major  and  Michel  Bastarache  dissented. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  used  the  case  to  set  out  guidelines  for 
situations  where  interim  court  costs  should  be  awarded  in  the  interest  of 
letting  a potentially  ground-breaking  case  of  great  public  interest 
continue . 

Concerns  about  access  to  justice  and  the  desirability  of  mitigating 
severe  inequality  between  litigants  feature  prominently  in  the  rare  cases 
where  such  costs  are  awarded,"  the  ruling  said. 

Writing  of  the  British  Columbia  case  in  particular,  the  court  added: 

"The  issues  sought  to  be  raised  at  trial  are  of  profound  importance  to  the 
people  of  B.C.,  both  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal,  and  their 
determination  would  be  a major  step  towards  settling  the  many  unresolved 
problems  in  the  Crown-aboriginal  relationship  in  that  province. 

"In  short,  the  circumstances  of  this  case  are  indeed  special,  even 
extreme. " 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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IHS  requests  lawsuit  dismissal 
By:  Jill  Schramm 
Editorial  Staff  Writer 
December  26,  2003 

BELCOURT  - Indian  Flealth  Services  has  asked  a district  court  to  dismiss  a 
lawsuit  that  alleges  agency  whistleblowers  disclosed  confidential  medical 
records  when  they  made  claims  of  narcotic  trafficking  and  mismanagement. 

IHS  employees  Dale  Buckles,  Shelly  Flarris  and  Cheryl  LaVallie  filed  the 
lawsuit  against  IHS  in  November  2002  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Bismarck. 
LaVallie  later  withdrew  her  suit.  The  plaintiffs  have  until  Jan.  5 to 
respond  to  IHS's  request  for  dismissal. 

Buckles,  health  systems  specialist  at  Quentin  Burdick  Memorial  Health 
Care  Facility  in  Belcourt,  and  Harris,  nurse  educator  at  the  facility,  are 
asking  for  unspecified  damages  for  what  they  say  were  false  accusations 
that  they  improperly  used  narcotics.  They  allege  that  information  about 
prescription  refills  in  their  medical  records  was  disclosed  to  other  IHS 
employees  and  to  the  Turtle  Mountain  Tribal  Council. 

The  lawsuit  stems  from  a whistleblower  case  in  which  three  business 
office  employees  reported  concerns  to  Georgia  Artz,  director  of  public 
nursing,  in  April  2000.  One  concern  was  that  patient  care  paper  work  was 
not  being  completed  as  required,  interfering  with  billing.  Another  concern 
was  that  people  were  obtaining  narcotic  refills,  particularly  Tylox, 
without  having  a documented  physician  visit. 

IHS  is  asking  for  dismissal  on  the  grounds  that  its  employees  followed 
proper  procedure  in  bringing  their  concerns  forward  and  that  the  "need  to 
know"  requirement  for  releasing  medical  information  was  satisfied. 

The  court  earlier  dismissed  the  lawsuit  against  Artz  and  business  office 
employees,  Lisa  Patnaude  Belgarde,  Sonia  Zerr  and  Emily  Davis,  because 
only  government  agencies  can  be  sued  under  the  Privacy  Act.  The  court  also 
dismissed  a request  for  a jury  trial. 

The  three  business  office  employees  approached  Artz  after  discussion 
with  their  supervisors  failed  to  resolve  their  concerns,  according  to 


count  records.  Artz  served  on  the  risk  management  committee  and  hospital 
governing  board.  The  names  of  Buckles,  Harris  and  LaVallie,  who  all  served 
in  management,  came  up  as  having  a conflict  of  interest  in  any  potential 
investigation . 

Court  records  show  that  in  August  2000,  a team  from  the  Aberdeen  (S.D.) 
Area  Office  came  to  Belcourt  to  conduct  a personnel  review.  Artz,  at  that 
time,  passed  along  the  concerns  of  the  business  office  employees. 

Later,  facility  director  Ray  Grandbois  sought  the  names  of  managers 
involved  in  the  complaint.  Artz  revealed  the  names  in  a sealed  envelope 
addressed  to  Grandbois.  Buckles  received  the  envelope  in  Grandbois' 
absence,  IHS  stated  in  court  documents.  Grandbois  also  is  alleged  to  have 
shown  the  letter  to  a member  of  the  tribal  council. 

Buckles,  Harris  and  LaVallie  filed  a Privacy  Act  complaint. 

An  official  from  the  Aberdeen  office  conducted  a preliminary 
investigation.  IHS  did  not  finalize  nor  approve  the  report,  which  reached 
a different  conclusion  than  an  investigation  by  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General . 

"The  Privacy  Act  investigation  conducted  by  IHS  against  the  four 
whistleblowers  contained  conclusions  that  were  not  supported  by  facts," 
the  Inspector  General  stated.  "The  whistleblowers  followed  proper  protocol 
in  reporting  their  concerns  through  the  proper  chain  of  command." 

In  asking  for  dismissal  of  the  lawsuit,  IHS  stated  that  about  20 
depositions  were  taken  in  the  case,  with  no  evidence  that  plaintiffs' 
medical  records  had  been  disclosed. 

Also  being  sued  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  not  releasing 
the  results  of  its  Privacy  Act  investigation,  IHS  cites  an  exemption  in 
the  act  for  inter-agency  or  intra-agency  correspondence.  IHS  stated 
release  of  the  report  could  harm  an  Inspector  General's  investigation  into 
the  whistleblowers'  charges. 

IHS  added  that  the  plaintiffs  did  receive  an  unauthorized  copy  of  the 
report,  making  the  lawsuit  claim  moot. 

IHS  officials  and  the  U.S.  assistant  attorney  handling  the  case  declined 
to  comment  on  the  case. 

Buckles  and  Harris  also  did  not  comment  for  legal  reasons.  Their  lawsuit 
alleges  that  IHS  retaliated  against  them  for  making  a Privacy  Act 
complaint  and  has  subjected  them  to  a "hostile  and  oppressive"  work 
environment . 

Artz,  Belgarde,  Davis  and  Zerr  consented  to  interviews  in  which  they 
said  they  have  been  subjected  to  stress  in  their  work  places  and 
retaliation  as  whistleblowers.  Davis  said  she  was  ineligible  for  two 
promotions  because  of  the  lawsuit.  Belgarde  said  her  request  to  transfer 
out  of  Buckles  supervision  was  denied.  Zerr  said  her  credibility  as  lead 
biller  was  undermined. 

"The  whistleblower  laws  aren't  strong  enough,"  Artz  said.  "The  taxpayers 
pay  the  bills.  It's  the  taxpayers  who  need  to  push  to  make  the 
whistleblower  laws  stronger." 

Zerr  quit  work  May  18,  2001,  citing  undue  stress.  She  said  she  has  no 
regrets  about  coming  forward,  though. 

"You  are  trying  to  do  your  job  and  do  the  right  thing.  That's  all  I 
wanted  to  do  is  just  my  job  - getting  it  done  right  to  help  the  facility 
out,"  she  said. 

The  women  received  counseling  through  an  employee  assistance  program. 

Dion  Darveaux,  a Minot  psychologist  who  counseled  the  women,  has  since 
been  barred  from  seeing  clients  through  the  Federal  Employee  Assistance 
Program  because  of  letters  he  wrote  to  help  the  employees  gain  leave  of 
absence.  One  letter,  meant  for  the  woman's  medical  provider,  errantly  went 
into  her  employee  file  and  was  passed  on  to  IHS  officials  and  the  Employee 
Assistance  Program. 

Darveaux  said  program  officials  misinterpreted  his  motive  in  suggesting 
that  his  clients  involve  their  congressional  delegation  in  expediting  a 
Justice  Department  investigation  of  their  whistleblower  charges.  He  said 
he  was  simply  urging  a quick  resolution  to  the  source  of  the  women's 
stress . 

Darveaux  said  he  is  working  through  administrative  channels  to  gain 
re-instatement  into  the  assistance  program. 


Copyright  c.  2003  Minot  Daily  News/Minot,  ND. 
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Law  anything  but  colorblind  on  reservation 
By  Brian  Newsome 
Herald  Day  City  Editor 
December  29,  2003 

IGNACIO  On  a wintry  February  night  in  2002,  Margaret  lean  Archibeque's 
GMC  pickup  sped  down  a winding  county  road  through  the  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Reservation . 

Archibeque,  a non-Indian  whose  blood-alcohol  content  was  almost  twice 
the  legal  limit,  struck  and  killed  Henry  Smith,  a Navajo  man,  who  was 
driving  his  1988  Chevrolet  Suburban  the  other  way. 

The  Ignacio  woman  pleaded  guilty  to  a federal  charge  of  involuntary 
manslaughter  in  U.S.  District  Court.  She  is  serving  a 21-month  sentence  in 
federal  prison.  But  if  Smith  had  not  been  an  American  Indian,  or  if  even 
one  side  of  the  road  had  been  nontribal  land,  Archibeque  would  have  been 
tried  on  state  charges  and  sentenced  to  state  prison. 

People  who  get  into  trouble  on  tribal  lands  find  themselves  in  a 
dizzying  world  of  jumbled  jurisdictions.  Depending  on  what  they've  done, 
where  they  were  when  they  did  it,  and  whether  they  are  American  Indian  or 
not,  they  might  find  themselves  going  to  federal,  state  or  tribal  court. 

From  the  introduction  of  "Juggling  Jurisdictions : Law  Anything  But 
Colorblind  on  Reservation,"  the  lead  story  in  Part  2 of  a four-part,  pull- 
out series  on  Southern  Ute  tribal  sovereignty. 

"We  the  People:  The  Southern  Ute  struggle  for  sovereignty,"  beginning 
Sunday,  December  28,  in  the  printed-hardcopy  edition  of  the  Durango  Herald. 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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(EDITORIAL)  Leonard  Peltier 
Justice  and  the  president 
Tuesday,  December  23,  2003 

Nothing  seems  to  change  for  native  activist  Leonard  Peltier.  Despite  27 
years  of  imprisonment,  Peltier  continues  to  steadfastly  maintain  he's 
innocent  of  a double  murder  involving  FBI  agents  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

And  despite  the  compelling  evidence  indicating  that  both  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  governments  are  culpable  in  this  controversial  case,  neither 
country  will  acknowledge  that  Peltier  was  likely  railroaded. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a seemingly  hopeless  scenario  for  Peltier,  who  is 
serving  concurrent  life  sentences  in  Leavenworth  Prison.  Now  59  and  in 
poor  health,  Peltier  is  destined  to  die  in  jail. 

Peltier  can't  even  get  a proper  parole  hearing  to  tell  his  side  of  the 
story.  Astonishingly,  he  has  been  repeatedly  denied  this  basic  right, 
routinely  given  to  individuals  who  have  served  the  mandatory  200  months 


for  a murder  charge.  The  latest  blow  to  "early  release"  came  a few  months 
ago  when  Denver's  10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  refused  to  grant 
Peltier  a parole  hearing,  even  though  the  court  acknowledged  that  the 
"government  withheld  evidence.  It  intimidated  witnesses.  These  facts  are 
not  disputed." 

The  apparent  government  vendetta  against  Peltier  has  resulted  in  Amnesty 
International  labelling  him  a "political  prisoner."  Amnesty  believes 
Peltier  should  "immediately  and  unconditionally  be  released." 

Which  leads  to  U.S.  President  George  W.  Bush,  who  now  represents  the 
only  glimmer  of  hope  left  for  Peltier.  Bush  has  the  power  to  grant  Peltier 
a presidential  pardon.  While  a pardon  neither  clears  a person's  record, 
nor  proves  innocence,  it  does  bring  freedom. 

However,  a pardon  is  problematic  for  Bush.  The  president  would  face  the 
same  dilemma  that  confronted  former  president  Bill  Clinton.  Clinton  was 
sympathetic  to  Peltier  but  changed  his  mind  about  a pardon  after  hundreds 
of  FBI  agents  launched  a huge  protest  on  the  streets  of  Washington. 

Bush  also  might  not  want  to  risk  offending  the  FBI,  given  the  agency's 
role  in  homeland  security  issues.  But  in  Peltier's  case,  justice  cries  out 
for  the  president's  intervention.  What  a pardon  would  say  about  Bush's 
sense  of  fairness  and  compassion  would  far  outweigh  any  fallout  from  the 
FBI's  unrelenting  campaign  against  Peltier. 

The  treatment  of  Peltier  makes  a strong  case  for  presidential 
intervention:  Peltier  was  extradited  from  Canada  solely  on  the  false 
affidavits  of  one  individual.  Myrtle  Poor  Bear.  She  outlined  details  of 
Peltier's  plan  to  kill  the  FBI  agents,  and  claimed  to  be  an  eyewitness  to 
the  shootings. 

In  2000,  however.  Poor  Bear  told  a privately  commissioned  legal  inquiry 
in  Canada  that  she  had  never  even  met  Peltier.  She  denied  being  on  the 
reservation  that  fateful  day.  Poor  Bear  also  said  she  was  threatened  and 
harassed  by  FBI  agents.  Meanwhile,  FBI  ballistics  evidence  used  at 
Peltier's  trial  has  proven  to  be  questionable.  In  fact,  parts  of  the 
evidence  may  have  been  fabricated  ? a 1975  telex  from  an  FBI  ballistics 
expert  noted  that  Peltier's  alleged  rifle  had  a "different  firing  pin, 
from  the  gun  used  to  kill  the  two  agents." 

The  controversy  surrounding  Peltier's  case  continues  to  draw  support 
from  scores  of  high  profile  individuals  including  Nelson  Mandela,  Desmond 
Tutu,  the  Dalai  Lama,  Robert  Redford,  Steven  Spielberg,  Sara  McLachlan  and 
members  of  Blue  Rodeo.  Others  include  former  Liberal  solicitor  general 
Warren  Allmand,  a member  of  the  Liberal  cabinet  at  the  time  of  the 
extradition,  and  Gerald  Heaney,  the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  that  upheld  Peltier's  conviction. 

What's  missing  is  any  high  level  political  support  for  Peltier  in  either 
Washington  or  Ottawa.  It  would  greatly  help  Peltier  to  have  Prime  Minister 
Paul  Martin  ? who  has  vowed  to  make  aboriginal  issues  a priority  ? discuss 
the  case  with  the  president  and  acknowledge  Canada's  complicity. 

President  Bush  has  a moral  obligation  to  at  least  consider  a pardon  for 
Leonard  Peltier.  It's  a matter  of  justice,  compassion  and  also  doing  what 
is  right. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Windsor  Star. 
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Dear  friends  and  future  friends  of  John  Graham, 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  the  John  Graham  Defense  Committee  website 
is  now  on-line.  You  can  find  it  at  www.grahamdefense.org. 

Please  forward  this  information  to  all  of  your  own  friends  and  family, 
to  help  spread  the  word  about  this  injustice  being  committed  again  by  the 
US  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  in  the  continuing  saga  of  Native 
American  persecution. 


The  John  Graham  Defense  Committee  website  will  continue  to  develop  over 
the  coming  days,  and  will  soon  include  a draft  letter  to  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Justice,  the  Honourable  Irwin  Cotier.  There  is  currently 
contact  information  to  write  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  we  do 
encourage  you  to  send  letters  as  soon  as  possible  opposing  John's 
extradition  and  supporting  his  immediate  release.  Time  is  of  the  essence, 
as  John's  extradition  hearing  is  not  too  far  off. 

I have  included  our  Position  Statement  below,  which  also  includes  a 
brief  history  of  the  matter.  Please  copy  and  paste  this  text  into  a new 
e-mail  message,  when  forwarding  this  e-mail  to  others,  to  avoid  the 
"carrots"  (>>)  that  are  often  included  with  forwarded  text). 

Thank  you  for  your  support  of  truth  and  justice, 

Matthew  Lien 

John  Graham  Defense  Committee 
www . grahamdefense . org 

Position  Statement  on  the  Extradition  of  John  Graham 

John  Graham,  a native  of  the  Yukon  and  father  of  eight  who  has  been 
living  quietly  in  Vancouver  for  several  years,  was  charged  in  the  U.S.  on 
March  30,  2003,  along  with  Arlo  Looking  Cloud,  49,  with  the  first-degree 
murder  of  Anna  Mae  Aquash  twenty-eight  years  ago  - a crime  he  did  not 
commit . 

Background 

There  are  many  tragedies  which  resulted  from  the  shootout  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  reservation  and  subsequent  events  of  nearly  30  years  ago.  These 
include  the  deaths  of  Lakota  people,  members  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  (AIM),  two  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
Canadian  activist  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash . 

In  an  effort  to  gain  convictions  for  the  deaths  of  the  FBI  agents,  a 
continuing  abuse  of  the  justice  system  by  the  FBI  has  ensued,  involving 
the  fabrication  of  evidence  and  the  use  of  false  testimony  and  fraudulent 
affidavits.  Perhaps  the  most  infamous  result  of  these  tactics  was  the 
illegal  extradition  of  Leonard  Peltier  from  Canada  to  face  charges  for  the 
deaths  of  the  two  agents. 

Amnesty  International  has  condemned  the  fact  that  the  FBI  knowingly  used 
false  evidence  to  obtain  the  extradition  of  AIM  activist  Leonard  Peltier 
from  Canada  in  December  1976. 

~ Amnesty  International  - Statement  on  the  arrest  of  John  Graham, 

December  12,  2003 

"I'm  haunted  by  the  fact  that  I now  think  we  seized  an  innocent  man, 
with  no  valid  Canadian  arrest  warrant,  based  on  false  evidence  from  the 
U.S." 

~ Former  police  officer  Bob  Newbrook,  referring  to  the  extradition  of 
Leonard  Peltier 

Warren  Allmand,  a former  justice  minister,  and  the  judge  who  extradited 
Peltier  later  said  they  would  never  have  agreed  to  his  extradition  had 
they  known  some  affidavits  and  evidence  presented  by  the  U.S.  were  false. 

~ As  reported  in  The  Province,  December  05,  2003 

While  John  Graham  was  not  present  at  the  actual  Pine  Ridge  shootout,  he 
was  in  the  area  at  the  time  working  with  AIM  as  a junior  security  guard 
and  assisting  with  routine  activities.  In  the  months  following,  AIM 
activists  and  other  aboriginal  people  were  regularly  rounded  up  and 
interrogated,  causing  many  to  fear  for  their  safety. 

Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash,  a Mi'qmak  aboriginal  woman  from  Nova  Scotia, 
was  a friend  and  fellow  activist.  Anna  Mae  was  also  experiencing 
continued  harassment  by  the  FBI  who  believed  she  knew  the  identity  of  the 
shooter  responsible  for  the  FBI  deaths.  Several  months  after  the  shootout, 
after  having  expressed  concern  for  her  own  safety  to  family  and  friends, 
Anna  Mae  was  found  dead  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  having  suffered  a 
fatal  bullet  wound  to  the  head. 


There  are  many  questions  that  surround  the  death  of  Anna  Mae,  including 
the  failure  of  FBI  agents  to  identify  her  while  examining  her  body  - even 
though  they  had  interrogated  her  just  weeks  before  - burying  her  in  an 
anonymous  grave  and  sending  only  her  hands  to  FBI  Fleadquarters  for 
identification;  and  the  failure  of  the  FBI-led  autopsy  to  detect  the 
bullet  wound  - a wound  which  was  immediately  detected  in  a later  autopsy  - 
stating  only  that  she  had  died  of  exposure. 

An  FBI-sanctioned  pathologist  missed  the  bullet  hole  in  the  back  of  her 
head  and  said  she  died  of  exposure.  Still  unable  to  identify  her,  Norman 
Zagrossi,  an  FBI  regional  supervisor  based  in  Washington,  DC,  ordered  her 
hands  chopped  off.  "Our  experts  in  Washington  suggested  and  told  us  that 
the  proper  procedure  was  to  cut  off  the  hands,  put  them  in  jars  with 
formaldehyde  and  send  them  to  Washington,  which  we  did.  I never  had 
before. . . " 

~ As  reported  by  the  CBC's  Fifth  Estate,  November  08,  2000 

It  was  a mutilation  that  even  twenty-five  years  later  outrages  the 
native  community.  A second  autopsy  with  a different  pathologist  showed  a 
bullet  still  lodged  in  her  head.  Zagrossi  knew  it  looked  like  an  FBI 
cover-up  attempt  and  he  angrily  phoned  the  first  pathologist.  "It  looked 
like  we  were  involved,  it  looked  like  we  were  trying  to  cover  something  up 
when  in  fact  we  weren't,"  said  Zagrossi. 

~ As  reported  by  the  CBC's  Fifth  Estate,  November  08,  2000 

Over  the  past  decade,  members  of  the  FBI  have  made  four  trips  to  the 
Yukon  to  visit  John  Graham,  asking  him  to  identify  Anna  Mae's  murderer  and 
offering  him  immunity  from  any  related  charges.  They  also  warned  that  if 
John  did  not  comply,  they  would  in  turn  bring  charges  against  him  for  the 
crime.  During  their  fourth  and  final  visit  to  the  Yukon,  the  agents 
informed  John  that  it  would  be  the  last  time  they  would  come  to  see  him. 

Living  up  to  their  promise,  after  extensive  and  questionable 
interrogations  of  John's  co-accused,  Arlo  Looking  Cloud,  the  FBI  charged 
John  Graham  with  the  murder  of  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash . 

The  FBI's  case  against  Looking  Cloud,  a chronic  and  homeless  alcoholic 
who  is  to  go  to  trial  Feb.  3,  is  in  trouble.  Looking  Cloud  was  supposed  to 
testify  against  Graham  but  he  has  behaved  erratically  in  jail  since  being 
arrested . 

~ As  reported  in  The  Province,  December  05,  2003 
The  Matter  At  Hand 

On  December  1,  2003,  John  was  arrested  in  Vancouver  and  will  soon  face 
an  extradition  hearing  to  stand  trial  for  the  charge  of  first  degree 
murder. 

The  family  and  friends  of  John  Graham,  including  numerous  supporters, 
human  rights  and  First  Nation  organizations,  and  the  Honourable  Yukon 
Member  of  Parliament  and  Parliamentary  Secretary  Larry  Bagnell,  are  now 
calling  on  the  Canadian  government  and  all  involved  with  this  process  to 
provide  great  scrutiny  to  the  evidence  presented  in  the  extradition 
hearing. 

Amnesty  is  urging  Canadian  authorities  to  ensure  that  there  is  rigorous 
scrutiny  of  any  evidence  brought  against  him.  If  Graham  should  be  brought 
to  trial  in  the  US,  Amnesty  International  will  seek  assurances  that  his 
right  to  a fair  trial  is  fully  respected.  ~ Amnesty  International  - 
Statement  on  the  arrest  of  John  Graham,  December  12,  2003 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  safety  of  Mr.  John  Graham  and  the 
legality  of  the  procedures  in  Canada. 

~ Gunter  Wippel,  Menschenrechte  (Human  Rights)  3000,  Germany,  December  14, 
2003 

"My  greatest  fear  is  that  the  U.S.  will  use  the  same  kind  of  flimsy  and 
trumped-up  evidence  that  they  used  against  Leonard  Peltier  to  justify  the 
extradition  of  John  Graham,  a Canadian  citizen,  to  the  U.S.,"  said  Amnesty 
International  member  Bob  Newbrook,  a retired  police  officer  who  arrested 
Peltier  in  Alberta  in  1976. 

~As  reported  in  The  Province,  December  05,  2003 


In  the  wake  of  the  experiences  of  Maher  Arar  and  comments  made  by  U.S. 
Ambassador  Paul  Cellucci  that  the  United  States  will  "do  what  it  has  to 
do"  to  protect  U.S.  national  security,  and  that  homeland  security  comes 
first  even  before  respect  be  given  to  the  Canadian  passport,  there  is 
strong  sentiment  that  Canadians  do  not  receive  the  proper  respect  and 
consideration  by  the  U.S. 

We  believe  that  should  an  extradition  occur  under  questionable 
circumstances,  the  public  reaction  will  be  loud,  swift,  and  highly 
critical  of  the  Canadian  government  for  allowing  it. 

Jennifer  Wade,  the  founder  of  the  Vancouver  branch  of  Amnesty 
International  who  was  at  the  extradition  hearing  of  Leonard  Peltier  - 
another  man  connected  to  Pictou-Aquash  - says  Canada  will  make  the  same 
mistake  if  it  extradites  Peltier's  friend,  John  Graham,  for  the  murder  of 
their  colleague,  Pictou-Aquash. 

~ As  reported  by  the  CBC  NEWS,  December  04,  2003 

Our  Position 

Given  the  history  of  documented  judicial  abuse  by  the  FBI  in  numerous 
cases  directly  related  to  the  charge  against  John  Graham,  we  call  upon  all 
those  involved  with  this  matter,  and  all  those  who  believe  in  truth  and 
justice,  to  oppose  the  proposed  extradition  of  John  Graham. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  John  Graham  Defense  Committee  that  the  evidence 
and  testimony  to  be  presented  will  be  largely  circumstantial,  and  likely 
the  result  of  continued  coercion  and  fabrication.  It  is  furthermore  our 
belief  that  John  would  not  receive  a fair  trial  should  he  be  extradited  to 
the  United  States. 

We  all  grieve  the  tragic  loss  of  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash  and  hope  the 
truth  about  her  death  will  someday  be  known.  As  a friend  of  Anna  Mae, 

John  Graham  feels  this  as  much  as  anyone. 

We  are  also  absolutely  convinced  of  John's  innocence  and  believe  this 
charge  to  be  a continuation  of  the  travesty  of  justice  which  has  endured 
since  the  1970s. 


For  more  information,  contact  the  John  Graham  Defense  Committee  at 
info@grahamdefense.org  or  visit  the  Web  site  at  www.grahamdefense.org. 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  Dec  29  2003  19:18:40  -0700 
From:  Janet  Smith  <owlstar@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

In  2004  consider  supporting  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  iron  houses 
around  this  country.  Many  are  far  from  home,  far  from  the  support  of 
family  and  friends.  Some  are  accomplished  artists  and  craftspeople. 
Reaching  out  to  any  of  these  people  will  enrich  your  life  and  theirs. 

On  Native  American  Prisoner  Network  - 

http: //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/napnhome. html 

you  will  find: 

A PEN  PAL  LIST 

Native  inmates  seeking  pen  pals. 

ARTWORK 

Native  inmates'  artwork  displays. 

CRAFTS 

Native  inmates'  crafts  displays,  including  beadwork,  leatherwork,  etc. 


WRITINGS 

Native  inmates  writings,  including  stories,  poetry,  etc. 


LEGAL  ASSISTANCE 

Native  inmates  seeking  SERIOUS  legal  assistance. 

NATIVE  INMATE  SUPPORT  LINKS 
STATE  DOC  and  FEDERAL  BOP 

(both  of  which  I strongly  encourage  you  to  checkout). 

And  links  to  other  Native  prison  sites. 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  14  Dec  2003  23:41:19  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub  j : December  12,  1890  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 

~%A%~ 

A WEEKLY  LETTER 
FROM  THE 

Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School  To  Boys  and  Girls. 


VOL.  VI.  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  12  1890  NUMBER  15 


[First  page  of  this  issue  features  a line  drawing  of  the  snow-covered 
school  grounds.  Graphic  may  be  seen  at 

http://www.epix.net/~landis/wintgrounds.jpg.  Drawing  resembles  Carlisle 
Barracks  today . ] 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Girls  do  the  baking  for  the  Genoa  school 


Whatever  you  do,  please  don't  send  us  revenue  stamps  for  subscription 
money. 


Esther  Miller  stopped  at  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  on  her 
way  home  from  California. 


The  boys'  cottage  at  the  Santee  Normal  School,  Nebraska,  came  near 


being  burned  to  the  ground  recently. 


Several  letters  have  been  received  containing  money  for  renewals  but 
as  no  names  were  signed  we  do  not  know  whom  to  credit. 


We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  our  Miss  Murton  now  professor  in  a College 
at  Winter  park,  Florida,  that  she  is  enjoying  better  health  than  she  did 
last  year. 


One  of  the  new  Alaskan  boys  from  the  Esquimaux  country  tries  a 
composition  on  the  first  snow  at  Carlisle:  "I  am  glad,  like  my  home  this 
in  Carlisle  white  snow  now  me  like  to  cold  and  we  good  sled  to  fast  and 
dogs  to  ran  in  ice  and  in  snow  now  me  walk  in  snow." 


W.  writes  from  the  country  what  she  thinks  of  the  Messiah  craze:  "I 
read  in  some  of  the  papers  that  the  Sioux  are  trying  to  get  into 
trouble.  Oh,  it  makes  me  laugh  when  I saw  in  the  paper,  that  they  said 
some  one  told  them  that  they  must  kill  all  the  whites  and  they  are  the 
ones  going  to  have  the  world  for  themselves.  Poor  Indians!  They  don't 
know  what  is  best  for  them.  Dear!  The  idea  they  left  their  farms  and 
houses  and  are  going  to  be  turned  into  savage  ways." 


A recent  letter  from  Edgar  Fire  Thunder,  of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak., 
the  seat  of  the  present  Indian  troubles,  says,  "We  haven't  any  trouble 
except  some  of  the  Indians  had  Ghost  Dance,  but  I think  they  will  stop 
now.  Good  many  soldiers  came  here  a few  days  ago,  eight  companies  in 
all.  The  newspapers  told  that  the  Indians  wanted  to  fight  white  men. 

That  is  all  a mistake.  They  are  going  to  have  council  with  the 
soldiers."  Edgar  says  his  little  baby  is  very  fat  and  is  walking. 

Edgar's  many  Carlisle  friends  are  always  glad  to  hear  news  from  him. 

The  Genoa,  Neb.,  Indian  School  emanated  from  the  Carlisle  School.  It 
was  through  suggestions  and  letters  to  the  Washington  authorities  from 
parties  still  at  our  school  that  the  Genoa  School  was  born;  hence,  this 
institution,  away  out  upon  the  prairies  is  considered  one  of  Carlisle's 
babes,  as  it  were,  and  the  child  has  endeavored  to  imitate  the  parent 
ever  since  it  came  to  light  in  1883.  The  following  clipping  is  from  the 
Pipe  of  Peace,  its  newsy  little  paper  printed  every  week  at  10  cents  a year 

Carlisle  takes  the  untutored  native,  the  raw  material,  so  to  speak, 
and  puts  him  through  a preparatory  course,  gives  him  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  and  a good  start.  That  is  well.  Fie  then  comes  to  Genoa  to 
finish  up.  Flere  the  advantages  are  such  as  to  suit  his  improved  mental 
and  spiritual  condition  and  he  makes  rapid  strides  along  the  grand 
highway  of  progress.  The  road  is  clear  of  impediments.  Fie  is  not 
hindered  in  his  course  by  any  obstacle.  IN  a few  years  the  finishing 
touch  is  given  to  his  education,  a classical  polish  is  put  on,  and,  lo! 
he  who  entered  Carlisle  an  ignorant  Indian  goes  forth  from  Genoa  an 
enlightened,  dignified  American. 


A letter  from  a Government  official  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  Darlington, 
I.T.,  just  received  as  we  go  to  press,  says: 

"The  Indians  are  peaceable.  They  are  holding  Ghost  dances  at  three 
points,  but  are  not  inclined  to  unruly.  I do  not  apprehend  any  trouble. 
It  would  be  a blessing  if  the  Messiah  or  some  other  civilizing  influence 
could  strike  them  even  in  the  shape  of  a "craze." 

This  shows  about  how  much  we  ought  to  rely  upon  the  sensational 
western  newspaper  correspondent. 


Saturday  last  was  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Captain  Pratt's 
birthday.  The  band  played  its  best  and  the  occasion  was  further  made 
memorable  by  lovely  floral  gifts  from  the  Teachers'  club  and  others.  The 
Captain  did  not  look  fifty  as  he  stood  by  the  office  window  receiving 
congratulations,  but  his  heart  and  eyes  looked  more  full  of  gratitude 
for  the  kindly  remembrance  of  the  day  thus  made  by  loved  ones  around  him. 


A very  nice  letter  has  been  received  at  the  office  from  Felix  Iron 


Eagle  Feather  who  is  out  on  a farm.  He  speaks  of  his  enjoyable 
Thanksgiving  day.  Among  other  happy  incidents  that  has  occurred  recently 
with  him,  he  says,  "I  tracked  a rabbit  and  shot  him  with  a little 
revolver  and  tomorrow  will  send  it  to  market.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  got  rabbit  ready  for  market. 


King's  Daughters'  Fair  tonight.  Remember  that  the  money  made,  over 
and  above  expenses  goes  to  help  some  poor  people,  do  don't  grumble  if 
you  have  to  pay  a *fair*  price,  for  things. 
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Slush. 

Don't  rush! 

Keep  cool! 

Christmas  is  near. 

There  is  much  to  do. 

Can  you  play  Halma? 

A hard  race  for  the  championship. 

A new  engine  is  going  in  the  laundry. 

Teachers'  Institute  last  week,  brought  numerous  visitors. 

Miss  Cook  took  a flying  trip  up  the  valley  on  Friday  to  visit 
friends,  returning  Saturday. 

The  new  sleds  turned  out  of  the  blacksmith  shop  for  the  small  boys 
almost  made  their  hearts  burst  for  joy. 

Benjamin  Harrison  is  our  new  drum-major,  and  the  way  he  can  already 
throw  the  baton  is  a sight  to  behold. 

Progressive  Tiddledy  Winks,  Saturday  evening  in  Miss  Merritt's  rooms 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  invited  guests. 

Some  kind  friends  of  Miss  Hunt  who  live  at  Chautauqua,  N.Y.  have  sent 
money  to  purchase  articles  at  the  King's  Daughter's  Fair. 

It  was  Thursday  night,  the  ice  was  tight,  and  Rosa  thought  she'd 
walk,  but  down  she  sat  so  very  flat  she  really  could  not  talk. 

All  enjoyed  the  snow  while  it  lasted.  Some  of  the  little  boys  favored 
the  teachers  with  sled-rides  from  quarters  to  school,  and  the  teachers 
almost  thought  they  were  little  again,  they  enjoyed  it  so  much. 

The  printers  return  thanks  to  Mr.  Walker  for  fixing  up  an  old  stove 
out  of  parts  of  several  condemned  stoves.  Now  the  ink  will  flow,  our 
ideas  warm  up  to  the  occasion,  and  fingers  grow  limber  and  swift.  And  we 
are  ready  for  a thousand  new  subscriptions  for  the  HELPER. 

We  thought  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the  boys  skating  over  the  rough 
brick  and  board  walks,  but  when  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  saw  George 
Scott  actually  skating  backwards  through  snow  an  inch  deep  and  uphill  at 
that,  well,  -he  has  no  more  to  say,  that's  all. 

One  of  the  very  best  tests  of  a girl's  character  is  to  put  her  at 
washing  dishes  or  placing  a room  in  order.  Dust  notice  the  corners  she 
skips  with  the  dust  cloth,  and  take  a look  under  the  bureau  and 
wash-stand,  if  you  want  to  know  whether  she  is  thorough  or  not.  Of 
course,  if  she  is  not  thorough  it  shows  she  is  lazy,  and  a lazy  person 
is  good  for  nothing. 

Master  Arthur  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  visiting  the  school  and 
catching  us  unawares  and  in  all  sorts  of  shapes  with  his  camera.  He 
takes  away  with  him  some  sixty  views  and  the  memory  of  a pleasant 
sojourn  with  us.  The  magic  lantern  entertainment  given  on  Saturday 
evening  by  the  presentation  of  his  views  of  places  elsewhere,  was  much 
enjoyed  by  our  pupils.  Master  Arthur's  father  stopped  off  between  trains 
on  his  way  to  Washington. 

Who  will  get  the  DOLLAR? 

Plenty  of  time  yet  to  write  a story. 

Hand  it  in  by  the  22nd;  that  will  do. 

Dust  the  time  for  overshoes. 

600  pairs  just  sent  over  from  the  Indian  warehouse  in  New  York.  Good! 

Miss  Ely  is  at  her  desk  again  and  almost  her  young  self  again  in  health. 

We  are  going  to  have  a Cantata,  Christmas,  with  some  eighty  performers. 


Miss  Campbell  has  gotten  nicely  fixed  in  her  quarters  over  the 
dining-hall . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iordan  spent  Sunday  in  Harrisburg  with  their  daughter 
Mrs.  Middleton. 

Some  of  the  girls  think  they,  too,  would  like  to  have  bank-books,  now 
that  book-keeping  seems  to  be  the  rage. 

The  line  of  girls  once  more  presents  a respectable  appearance,  for 
hey  all  have  new  hats  which  are  becoming. 

Mr.  Campbell  took  Dohnnie,  Don  and  Herbert  in  town  to  the  Opera 
House,  Thursday  night,  to  see  a little  play,  which  the  boys  greatly  enjoyed. 

A system  of  bookkeeping  simplified  to  suit  all  grades  above  the 
second  has  been  introduced  in  the  schools.  A boy  who  reads  in  the  third 
reader  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  cannot  keep  his  own  little 
account  with  the  school  savings  bank,  but  there  are  a few  who  actually 
do  not  know  how  much  money  they  have  in  bank. 

Mr.  Goodyear,  in  company  with  Dustin  Head,  Pete  Ocotea,  Dames  One 
Star,  Mack  Red  Wolf  and  Anthony  Austin,  went  to  the  mountain  this  week 
and  gathered  a car-load  of  spruce  laurel  and  other  greenery  for 
Christmas.  They  stayed  at  Mr.  Howe's,  Hunter's  Run.  Alex  Man  Above  was 
also  with  the  party. 

AS  we  go  to  press  we  learn  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Dr.  Rhoads, 

Prest.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Mrs.  Rhoads,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wistar  Morris,  of 
Overbrook,  Miss  M.M.  Haines,  Miss  Wauda  of  Tokio,  Dapan,  Miss  Dagura, 
from  near  Nara,  Dapan,  Dudge  Nitoba,  President  of  a large  technical 
school  in  teh  northern  part  of  the  Empire  of  Dapan,  and  Dr.  McCauley, 
formerly  president  of  Dickinson  College,  and  Mrs.  McCauley. 

When  one  of  our  ladies  saw  the  proof  of  the  picture  on  the  first  page 
she  said,  "Oh,  that  is  a disappointing  picture."  True!  But  our  thousands 
of  readers  little  and  big  who  have  never  been  to  Carlisle  can  gather  the 
relative  positions  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings,  and  take  in  at  a 
glance  what  a nice  roomy  campus  we  have,  and  this  alone  will  certainly 
make  the  picture  appreciated. 

Stiya  was  the  happy  recipient  of  a nicely  bound  Bible  sent  by  her 
minister  at  Reedsville,  this  State,  for  learning  and  reciting  perfectly 
the  shorter  catechism.  Eight  other  children  were  given  Bibles  at  the 
same  time  and  the  minister  made  a little  address  to  each  of  the  children 
speaking  particularly  well  of  our  little  Carlisle  girl. 


THE  FIRST  SNOW. 


0 HOW  calm  and  cool  the  air! 

0 how  clear  the  light! 

Grass  and  weeds  and  stones  are  fair 
In  their  robe  of  white. 

0 how  bright  and  strange  to  view 
Is  th  eland  we  see 
Snow  has  made  the  world  anew 
Dust  for  you  and  me. 


A CARLISLE  BOY  SORRY  FOR  NEGLECTED  OPPORTUNITIES. 

A young  man  who  is  now  attending  college  writes  thus  of  neglected 
opportunities  while  at  Carlisle.  We  withhold  name,  out  of  personal 
feelings  for  the  young  gentleman,  but  that  his  letter  is  fully 
appreciated  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  print  a part  of  it  for  the 
benefit  and  interest  of  others: 

"I  have  some  hard  experiences  already,  and  I regret  every  time  when  I 
come  to  a point  which  I neglected. 

When  I was  under  our  care  I never  thought  of  my  future  and  I 
neglected  duties  which  would  help  me  today  if  I had  been  thoughtful  at 
the  time. 

My  few  experiences  at  home  during  last  year  taught  me  lessons  that 
raised  my  ambition,  and  I concluded  to  come  East  and  try  again,  and 
today  I am  glad  to  say  that  I attend  to  my  duties  better. 

I never  appreciated  your  advice  when  I was  at  your  school,  but  I 


always  had  them  in  mind  when  I undertook  to  teach  my  people. 
Oh!  Your  talks  in  the  English  speakings  strengthened  me." 


Take  pleasure  in  your  business  and  it  will  become  your  recreation. 


A good  business  man  is  always  at  the  head  of  his  business,  well 
knowing  that  if  he  leaves  it,  it  will  leave  him. 


A good  business  man  keeps  everything  in  its  proper  place. 


The  error  of  a moment  may  become  the  sorrow  of  a whole  life. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils,  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 

"I  LIKE  TO  HELP  PEOPLE." 

A woman  was  walking  along  a street  one  windy  day,  when  the  rain  began 
to  come  down.  She  had  an  umbrella,  but  her  hands  were  full  of  parcels, 
and  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  raise  it  in  that  wind. 

"Let  me,  ma'am;  let  me,  please,"  said  a bright-faced  boy  taking  the 
umbrella  in  his  hand. 

The  astonished  woman  looked  on  with  satisfaction,  while  he  managed  to 
raise  the  rather  obstinate  umbrella.  Then  taking  out  one  of  those 
ever-handy  strings  which  boys  carry,  he  tied  all  the  parcels  snugly  into 
one  bundle  and  politely  handed  it  back  to  her. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said.  "You  are  very  polite  to  do  so  much 
for  a stranger." 

"Oh,  it  is  no  trouble,  ma'am;"  he  said,  with  a smile;  "I  like  to  help 
people. " 

Both  went  their  ways  with  a happy  feeling  in  the  heart,  for  such 
little  deeds  of  kindness  are  like  sweet-smelling  roses  blossoming  along 
the  path  of  life. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  9 letters. 

My  8,  9,  1,  6 is  what  most  Indians  like  better  than  any  other  kind  of 
food . 

My  5,  3,  2 is  an  animal  that  the  Indians  like  very  much  and  so  do 
white  people. 

My  4 is  what  some  boys  say  when  they  fall  down  upon  the  ice. 

My  7 is  a pronoun  that  foolish  people  use  a great  deal. 

My  whole  is  what  every  one  who  goes  to  the  King's  Daughter's  Fair 
expects  to  get  FREE. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  King's  Daughter's  Fair. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 


The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

For  FIFTEEN,  the  new  combination  picture  8x10  showing  all  our  buildings. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. ) 

For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http: //www. carlisleindianschool.org 

"RE : Rustywire:  A Cradleboard" 

Date:  Tue,  16  Dec  2003  00:38:48  -0000 
From:  rustywire  <no_reply(3yahoogroups . com> 

Sub j : a cradleboard 

Mailing-List:  NA  Poetry  <nativeamericanpoetry@yahoogroups . com> 

A Cradleboard 

It  was  Thanksgiving  and  for  us  also  a time  of  birth.  It  was  a night  like 
this  one  when  I sat  up  after  feeling  the  movement  of  something  tiny  and 
small  moving  against  the  wall  of  her  stomach.  She  was  from  the  mountain 
country,  having  lived  her  life  on  the  high  plains  with  her  people.  When  I 
met  her  I liked  the  way  she  laughed  and  she  had  long  black  hair  hanging 
down  to  her  waist  and  she  could  run  like  the  wind.  She  was  now  my  wife. 

She  didn't  know  my  land  or  people,  her  way  of  life  was  one  of  being  raised 
on  deer  meat,  pow  wows  and  in  her  language  they  call  the  circle  of  life- 
Noohrahvoop . 

I can  remember  it  plainly  as  it  were  this  evening.  We  were  young,  and 
had  no  money,  just  two  rez  kids  starting  out  in  life.  We  lived  in  a small 
apartment,  we  were  lying  in  bed  when  she  said  she  felt  something  in  her 
stomach,  it  was  the  touch  of  a fleet  soft  flicker  of  life.  I can  remember 
her  eyes  twinkled  at  the  feel  of  this  child,  my  child  moved  for  the  first 
time  inside  her. 

I looked  at  her,  her  hair  hung  loosely  I will  always  remember  her 
sitting  halfway  up  and  resting  against  the  headboard  just  like  that.  I 
reached  out  and  touched  her.  She  was  a shy  person  and  felt  awkward  that  I 
was  trying  to  feel  the  movement  and  we  laughed  a little  at  one  another.  It 
was  a cold  winter  night,  and  we  were  alone  together,  no  one  but  us.  I had 
never  been  here  before,  to  know  that  his  small  tiny  person  growing  was 
reaching  out  and  letting  us  know  he  was  there  and  making  his  presence 
known.  This  was  not  like  any  other  night,  this  was  our  life  growing. 

What  will  the  future  hold?  Where  will  we  be  years  from  now?  Flow  will 
things  be  as  he  gets  older?  Flow  can  such  a thing  be,  a miracle,  this  young 
life  growing? 

We  have  to  find  a horse,  I said.  She  looked  at  me  with  large  brown  eyes 
and  said.  Why?  She  said  the  flutter  was  there  again.  I sat  up  and  looked 
at  her  squarely.  She  looked  curiously  at  me.  I told  her. 

When  it  is  time  for  him  to  be  born,  we  will  have  to  pack  you  up  and  take 
you  to  the  mountain,  to  the  forest  up  there.  There  was  a mountain  outside 
our  window.  Fie  will  need  to  born  in  the  old  way.  I will  leave  you  there 
under  an  old  tree  and  tie  a sash  belt  for  you  to  hold  on  to.  She  looked  at 
me  as  if  I were  nuts.  She  said,  it  will  be  snowing  in  November  when  he  is 
born,  and  what  makes  you  think  it  will  be  a boy.  I said,  I always  planned 
to  have  my  first  child  be  a boy.  It  is  the  way  it  was  always  supposed  to 
be.  She  said.  I'm  sure. 

I said,  don't  you  hear  it?  What,  she  said.  I looked  at  her  and  told  her 
it  is  in  the  wind,  the  mountain  tops  are  calling  his  name.  The  rustle  of 


trees  know  it.  She  just  looked  at  me  and  said,  you're  crazy. 

I find  myself  this  evening  remembering  what  is  to  wait  to  hear  the  sound 
of  a baby's  cry,  a small  voice  sounding  out  that  a new  century,  a new  life 
has  taken  root.  My  son  who  was  a flicker  of  life  is  now  grown.  He  has  just 
had  a new  daughter  born  to  him  born  in  the  past  few  days  and  my  only 
daughter  is  just  now  waiting  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  own  child  making  his 
way  into  the  world.  Where  will  they  go  and  what  will  they  be?  I am  not 
sure,  but  looking  back  I stand  with  my  father,  and  his  father  and  his 
father  all  the  way  to  the  time  we  began  just  like  a small  voice,  a new 
born  held  by  a woman,  our  mothers  who  took  great  pains  to  care  for  us  from 
then  to  now.  It  begins  again  and  though  I have  not  seen  him  yet,  I know  a 
little  about  him.  I live  a little  through  him,  though  he  has  no  name  yet, 
but  then  he  is  one  of  my  children,  a part  of  myself  that  will  go  on. 

There  are  now  six  of  them.  How  far  we  have  come,  Ke'  (family  tied 
together  by  a mother's  womb),  there  is  no  english  word  for  it.  It  binds  us 
all  the  way  back  to  when  the  forests,  valleys,  mesas  and  plains  were  our 
only  home.  Going  all  the  way  back  to  a time  we  can  not  remember,  but  lives 
in  the  stories  and  legends  of  our  clans,  family  and  people,  of  those  who 
were  here  first.  That  is  how  it  is  with  each  new  child  born.  Five  sons  and 
one  daughter 

My  daughter  spoke  with  me  a little  while  yesterday  and  said  she  needed 
some  bucksin  and  leather  to  make  the  cradleboard  fit  him.  It  is  done  in 
this  way.  You  take  a little  soft  rain  and  rainbow  and  lay  it  across  the 
top  mixed  with  dawn  you  place  it  just  so.  Then  there  is  zig  zag  lightning 
wrapped  around  it  to  cover  him  from  his  feet  to  his  head,  which  will  be 
protected  by  a rainbow  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  The  long  boards  come  from 
a cedar  tree,  not  too  far  from  where  we  have  always  lived.  This  young 
woman,  my  daughter  now  grown  sat  at  the  feet  of  my  own  father  as  a child. 
He  sat  there  with  a Navajo  cradleboard  and  told  her  how  it  came  to  be.  I 
remember  them  talking  and  he  told  her  the  story  of  how  the  cradle  board  is 
made  and  how  the  child  is  wrapped.  She  was  just  a kid  back  then.  She 
learned  from  her  grandmother  that  from  pain  comes  life,  that  in  a woven 
red  sash  belt  is  needed  to  hold  on  to  that  this  tie  represents  much  more 
than  just  something  to  hold  on  to,  that  its  red  color  represents  her  blood 
and  the  tie  between  a mother  and  child. This  is  what  it  means  it  is  a 
binding  tie. when  worn  represents  that  when  all  was  done,  that  the  child 
would  be  protected  and  blessed  by  the  Twin  Heros,  that  such  is  the  way  it 
has  been  and  will  always  be. 

I can  see  him,  my  father  as  he  took  her  small  hands  and  showed  her  how 

it  was  done  when  she  was  just  a child.  Now  she  came  to  me  and  said  tell  me 

again  how  it  is  with  such  things.  I brought  out  the  cradleboard  and  told 
her  about  the  tree  how  it  sets  up  partway  up  the  hill  that  under  that  tree 
our  fathers  were  born  long  ago  in  the  old  way.  It  is  from  the  branches  of 

this  bent  cedar  tree  the  long  back  boards  come  from.  Then  we  talked  of 

rainbows  lightning,  rolling  thunder  and  other  things  that  come  from  this. 
We  talked  a little  bit  and  now  it  was  my  turn  to  talk  about  cradleboards . 
It  is  the  way,  Hozhoji, 

I could  here  myself  repeat  my  father's  words;  she  knew  them  already.  My 
daughter  is  no  longer  a child,  but  will  be  a mother,  and  she  will  sing, 
and  dance  in  the  house  of  her  mother,  and  know  the  places  of  her  father. 

He  does  not  have  a name  yet,  but  he  carries  the  stories  of  many  lives  in 
his  blood,  my  wife's  people  and  those  of  my  own.  His  cry  will  carry  to  the 
valley  and  to  mountain  top.  It  will  not  be  loud  and  we  will  wait  to  roll 
him  in  the  snow  and  celebrate  his  first  laugh  with  a giveaway.  He  is  the 
past  and  future  tied  together. 

I remember  I took  a walk  and  looked  around  at  the  earth  around  me  and 
see  the  stars  haven't  changed  their  place,  we  will  go  on  from  this  day  and 
we  will  continue  on.  How  strange  it  is  to  know  that  for  all  the  struggles, 
cares  and  woes  that  have  come  to  us,  we  continue  to  survive,  to  go  on  and 
to  hope  for  long  summer  days,  the  taste  of  cool  water  and  to  hear  the 
laughter  of  children  playing  not  too  far  off.  So  I wait  to  see  what  the 
dawn  will  bring. 
rustywire@yahoo . com 

"RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  — - 


Date:  Sun,  28  Dec  2003  13:02:10  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  December  29-3anuary  4 

KEKEMAPA 

(December) 

(Makalii) 

29 

The  stars  tonight  are  bright-etched  in  magic. 

30 

Sleep  soundly  when  the  year  has  run  its  course,  for  you  will  awake  to 
new  life. 

31 

Greet  the  dawn  of  the  new  year  with  flowers,  song,  and  dance  by  the 
ocean,  where  all  life  begins. 


IANUALI 
January 
Ka' elo 

Ancient  Hawaiians  knew  that  January  was  the  time  of  year  when  the 
'enuhe,  a worm  very  destructive  to  vegetation,  appeared,  and  also  when 
the  vines  began  to  put  forth  fresh  leaves. 

1 

In  the  sound  of  the  ocean,  I can  hear  my  ancestors  calling. 

2 

A ho'okupu,  a gift  from  the  heart,  enriches  the  giver. 

3 

In  the  family,  'ohana,  lies  the  renewal  of  the  past. 

4 

I am  the  child  of  many  cultures  --  in  me  grows  the  hope  of  the 
future. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Poem:  Lasting  Impression"  

Date:  Thu,  27  Nov  2003  23:58:36  EST 
From:  HGold42734@aol.com 

Sub j : Re:  Choctaw  program  on  violence  cited 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

In  a message  dated  11/27/2003  3:40:38  PM  Pacific  Standard  Time, 
ni_yool_yith_ah_jish@yahoo . com  writes : 


> The  Choctaws  began  to  address  family  violence  in  1999  with  a combination 

> of  education,  new  civil  and  criminal  codes  and  enforcement. 

> 

LASTING  IMPRESSION 

The  scars  of  your  attack 
have  faded  from  my  skin 
but  they  are  not 
so  easily  removed  from  my  mind, 
my  heart. 

Your  blows  created 
a bright  wound  of  fear 
that  slices  across  my  day. 


my  night, 

it  has  become 

the  prison  of  my  life. 

Phil  Goldvarg 

hgold42734@aol . com 

— "RE:  Books  teach  Babies  Dine'  Language"  

Date:  Tue,  30  Dec  2003  09:03:29  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="TEACHING  THE  YOUNGEST" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. gal lupindependent . com/12-29-03booksteachbabiesdi . html 

Books  teach  babies  Dine'  language 
Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
December  29,  2003 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Tseebii  Nalltsoos  alchi'i'  al'ini  tseebii  nje'e'. 

You  might  not  be  able  to  understand  this,  but  a baby  will. 

Salina  Bookshelf,  Inc.,  has  released  four  books  named.  Baby  Learns  About 
Animals;  Baby's  First  Laugh;  Baby  Learns  About  Colors;  and.  Baby  Learns  to 
Count  - to  introduce  the  Navajo  language  to  the  younger  set. 

The  collection,  all  illustrated  by  Beverly  Blacksheep,  is  designed  to  be 
a baby's  first  book  with  colorful  characters  on  a hard  cover  page.  Simple 
sentences  like  the  one  above  "Eight.  Eight  letters  come  in  the  mail"  are 
written  in  both  English  and  Navajo. 

"A  primary  goal  of  Salina  Bookshelf,  Inc.,  is  to  provide  Native  American 
youths,  particularly  Navajos,  with  quality  literature  about  their  culture 
in  order  to  build  self-esteem  and  to  educate  them  about  their  language," 
the  company  said  in  a statement. 

The  collection  is  the  beginning  of  a series  geared  for  this  purpose. 
Salina  Bookshelf,  Inc.,  has  produced  other  materials  to  teach  Navajo 
such  as  The  Navajo  Language:  A Grammar  and  Colloquial  Dictionary  and  the 
soon-to-be-released  Dine'  Language  Learning  CD-ROM,  an  interactive 
teaching  tool  with  lessons,  games  and  animation. 

In  addition  to  its  baby  board  series,  Salina  has  also  produced  more  than 
10  children's  books  designed  to  do  one  thing,  teach  Navajo  through 
literature.  Its  other  books  Little  Prankster  Girl,  Bidii,  and  Who  Wants  to 
be  a Prairie  Dog?  have  proven  successful. 

Its  latest  release  falls  in  with  this  cultural  instruction  purpose. 
Ziniyah:  Hait'  e'ego  Naadaa'  Shonazte'e'  or  Zinnia:  How  the  Corn  Was 
Saved . 

Written  by  Patricia  Hruby  Powell,  a storyteller  based  in  Champaign,  111., 
and  illustrated  by  Kendrick  Benally,  a Bird  Springs-native  currently 
residing  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  story  centers  on  Red  Bird,  Spider  Woman 
and  a request  for  help. 

"I  see  Dark  Shadow,  the  Evil  One,  moving  among  our  crops,  killing  them," 
a character  in  the  book  stated.  "Changing  Woman  bids  us  to  see  her  weaver. 
Spider  Woman,  for  help.  Spider  Woman  will  speak  only  to  the  boy  named  Red 
Bird.  He  must  go  east  to  find  her." 

As  it  is  known  for,  Salina  has  produced  a story  rich  in  color  and 
culture  through  a winter  story  well-known  in  Navajo  oral  tradition. 

Its  authors  and  illustrators  have  included  Baje  Whitethorne  Sr.; 

Marjorie  Thomas,  and  Caldecott  award  winner  Ann  Nolan  Clark. 

The  Flagstaff-based  company  retails  its  books  from  $7.95  to  $17.95. 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  


Date:  Mon,  29  Dec  2003  15:39:14  -0700 


From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

NATIVE  SOLUTIONS  PRESENTS: 

6TH  ANNUAL  INTERTRIBAL  POW  WOW 
APRIL  23-25,  2004 

TIMES  FRI  5-9  DANCING  & STORYTELLING 

SAT  10-8  GRAND  ENTRY  11:00 

SUN  10-6  GRAND  ENTRY  12:00 

HEFLIN  FOOTBALL  FIELD,  HEFLIN,  AL 
FORMERLY  OXFORD  LAKE  PARK 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  WARRIOR  SOCIETY  AND  HONOR  GUARD 
ADMISSION  - $5  - ADULTS 

SENIORS  65  AND  UP  & CHILDREN  12  AND  UNDER  - FREE 

HEADMAN  - TONY  WALKINGSTICK 
HEADLADY  - CHRISTINA  POWELL 

M.C.  - GARY  SMITH  A. D.  - BUCK  TUCKER 

DRUM  COMPETITION  - 1ST  $1000.00,  2ND  - $500.00,  3RD  - 250.00 
ALL  SINGERS  MUST  BE  REGISTERED  BY  10:30  ON  SATURDAY 

ALL  DANCERS  WELCOME  ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME 

NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL  TONY  AT  (256)  835-0110J 
MARK  OR  RUTH  AT  (256)  820-6315. 

VENDORS  BY  INVITATION  ONLY  CALL  MARK  OR  RUTH  OR  EMAIL 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com. 

HOST  MOTEL  IS  HOWARD  HOHNSON'S  CALL  (256)  463-2900 

DIRECTIONS:  1-20  EXIT  199  GO  PAST  HOWARD  HOHNSON'S  AND  TEXACO  AT  THE 
END  OF  THE  ROAD  TURN  RIGHT  ONTO  HWY  78  EAST  GO  PAST  HACK'S  TURN  RIGHT 
AT  METRO  BANK  ONTO  COLEMAN  ST  TURN  LEFT  ON  EVANS  ST  FOOTBALL  FIELD 
WILL  BE  ON  THE  RIGHT 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  December  5,  2003 

December  31,  2003  - Hanuary  1,  2004:  2nd  Annual  Sobriety  Pow  Wow  of  KCMO 
Kansas  City  Missouri. 

December  31,  2003  - Hanuary  1,  2004:  Red  Road  New  Year  Powwow  Fresno, 
California.  For  information  call  559-252-8659. 

December  31,  2003  - Hanuary  1,  2004:  New  Years  Eve  Sobriety  Powwow 

Columbus,  Ohio.  For  information  call  614-443-6120. 

December  31,  2003  - Hanuary  1,  2004:  Mid-Winter  Powwow  New  Town  North  Dak. 
For  information  call  701-759-3469. 

December  31,  2003  - Hanuary  3,  2004:  Lodge  Grass  New  Year's  Celebration 
Lodge  Grass,  Montana.  For  information  call  638-2073. 

December  31,  2003  - Hanuary  11,  2004:  Thunder  in  the  Desert  Raceway  Park, 
Tucson,  Arizona.  For  information  call  520-622-4900. 


February  7,  2004  - 5th  Annual  Stockton  Winter  Benefit  Powwow. 

For  information  call  209-477-5383 
or  e-mail:  twolegsx2@yahoo.com 

March  5 - 7,  2004:  Middle  Tennessee  State  Universtiy  5th  American  Indian 
Festival  Tennessee  Livestock  Center  Murf reesboro, 
Tennessee.  For  information  call  615-898-2872. 

March  26  - 28,  2004:  Third  annual  Indian  University  Powwow  Bloomington,  In 

April  24  - 25,  2004:  2nd  Annual  Tennessee  Native  Veterans  Society  Powwow 
Sparta,  Tennessee. 

May  7-9,  2004:  16th  Annual  ETIL  American  Indian  Powwow  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

May  29  - 30,  2004:  Eastern  Delaware  Nations  Whispering  Maples  Powwow 

Lovelton,  PA. 

Dune  4-6,  2004:  Blackwater  Creek  American  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow. 
Dasper,  Alabama. 

Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  Eastern  Deleware  Nations  Powwow  Forksville,  PA. 

Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  AICA  of  North  Carolina  26th  Annual  Powwow 
Union  Grove  North  Carolina. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  December  5,  2003 

http: //www. crazy crow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

DANUARY  2004 

Dan  2-3:  After  the  New  Year  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Shonto  Preparatory  School,  East  Flwy  160/98,  Shonto,  AZ  86054 
Event  Detail:  From  Flagstaff  Az,  go  north  on  hwy  89  turn  on  hwy  160 
( go  about  50  miles)  turn  north  on  hwy  98  for  about  5 miles  and  turn 
northeast  on  road  5220  for  about  4 miles  to  the  school. 

M/C-Dennis  Bowen,  Tuba  City  AZ;  A/D  Lee  Williams,  Tempe  AZ; 

Host  Northern  Drum-Eagle  Creek  Singers,  Dennehotso  AZ; 

HeadMan/Lady-pick  per  session;  Special  Contest-Men's  Grass  Dance  Special 
and  Drum  Contest;  Flag  Ceremony  and  Veterans  Give-Away. 

Contact:  Dohn  Tsosie  or  Sophilia  Ashley,  phone:  928/672-2652, 
email : jtsosie@mail . shonto .bia.edu 

Dan  9-11:  Ormond  Beach  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Ormond  Beach,  Florida 

Event  Detail:  Featuring  Big  Mountain  Native  Dancers,  Peruvian  and  Aztec 
dancers,  wildlife  exhibits.  Native  American  music,  cuisine,  crafts,  skills 
1-9  p.m.  Dan.  9;  10  a.m.-9  p.m.  Dan.  10;  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  Dan.  11, 

The  Casements,  25  Riverside  Drive,  Ormond  Beach.  $5  adults,  $4  seniors  and 
children  ages  4-12. 

Contact:  phone:  386-676-3216 

Dan  10-11:  Peemadswin  Neewin  Noodnong  - Welcoming  the  New  Years 
Location:  Tecumseh  High  School,  Highway  M-50,  Tecumseh,  MI 


Event  Detail:  Traditional  Welcoming  the  New  Years'  Wellness  and  Sobriety 
Pow  Wow.  Storytellers  including  Marvin  Redeye  and  others.  Wellness  Info, 
Talking  Circles,  Native  Artists,  Sobriety  Drums,  Sacred  Fire,  Traditional 
Feast,  Alcohol  and  Drug  Prevention  and  Treatment  Information  including 
Black  Wolf  Hones,  White  Bison.  All  Tribal  Flags  and  Eagle  Staff  Carriers 
are  Welcome.  Open  10a,  Grand  Entry  at  Noon.  Admission:  $5, 

Weekend  Pass:  $8  - Free  Parking.  All  proceeds  go  to  Michigan  State  Univ. 
Native  American  Student  Scholarship  Fund. 

Contact:  Lloyd  Nahdee,  Chief  Organizer,  phone:  517/592-3437, 
email:  LloydNahdee@yahoo.com 

Han  17:  Morning  Star  Celebration 

Location:  Hohn  Carroll  School,  703  Churchville  Rd,  Bel  Air,  MD  21014 
Event  Detail:  Doors  open  at  11  am.  Gourd  Dancing  begins  at  12:30, 
and  Grand  Entry  is  at  1 pm.  MC-  Clayton  Old  Elk;  Flead  Dancers  will  be 
students  from  St  Labre  Indain  School,  Ashland,  MT.  This  is  a benefit 
pow  wow  for  St  Labre. 

Contact:  Gary  Scholl,  phone:  410-838-8333  ex  14,  email:  glsjcs@yahoo.com 
Han  17:  10th  Annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Greenville  High  School,  Greenville,  TX  75402 
Event  Detail:  lp  & 6p  Gourd  Dance,  7:30  Grand  Entry. 

Hess  Oosahwe  (Head  Man),  Deborah  Garcie  (Head  Lady), 

Will  Tonemah  (Head  Gourd),  Darrell  Blackbear  Hr.  (Head  Singer), 

Bear  Claw  Singers  (Head  Southern  Drum),  Curtis  Abrams  (Arena  Director), 
Emcee  TBA.  All  Drums  Welcome. 

Contact:  903-457-2589  or  903-455-2497, 
e-mail : shackelr@greenville .ednetl0 . net 

Han  23-25:  St.  Petersburg  City  Fair  & Pow  Wow 
Location:  St.  Petersburg,  FL 

Event  Detail:  Vinoy  Park,  Downtown  St.  Petersburg,  its  a fun  filled  family 
festival,  complete  with  entertainment  from  two  stages,  food,  children 
activities,  and  exhibits.  Native  American  Indians  for  booth  space  10x20 
update  with  times. 

Contact:  Shane  Ritch,  phone:  727-345-2755,  email:  beauty23@aol.com 

Han  30-Feb  1:  The  First  Nations  Winter  Celebration 

Location:  Keystone  Centre,  Brandon,  Manitoba,  Canada 

Event  Detail:  Keystone  Centre  Brandon  plays  host  to  a celebration  of 

Native  culture  with  a variety  of  sporting  events,  dance  performances 

and  shows. 

Contact:  Sioux  Valley  Administrative  Office,  phone:  204-855-2671 
Event  Website 

FEBRUARY  2004 

Feb  7:  Rainbow  Dancers  Winter  Gathering 

Location:  IL.  Central  College,  Rt.  24,  East  Peoria,  IL  61611 
Event  Detail:  Host  Southern  Drum  Eagle  Ridge, 

Head  Northern  Drum  Spirit  of  the  Rainbow.  All  Drums  and  dancers  welcome. 

Contact:  Butch  McCamy,  phone:  309-382-2779,  email:  walkhawk2@ntslink.net 

Event  Website 

Feb  8-9:  Antelope  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Powwow  Grounds,  Mission,  SD 

Contact:  605-747-2381 

Feb  14-15:  7th  Annual  United  San  Antonio  Powwow 

Location:  Crossroad  of  San  Antonio  Convention  Center,  Fredricksburg  & 

Loop  410,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Event  Detail:  See  website  for  detail. 

Contact:  Ewrin  De  Luna,  phone:  210-736-3702, 
email : erwin@unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 
Event  Website 


Feb  20-22:  2nd  Annual  FSU  Spring  Powwow 
Location:  Tallahassee,  FL 

Event  Detail:  American  Indian  Student  Union  Spring  Powwow  - Details  TBA. 
Contact:  phone:  (850)644-3756,  email:  AISU@admin.fsu.edu 
Event  Website 

Feb  21:  Native  American  Powwow 

Location:  NC  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  1219  Broad  Street, 

Durham,  NC  27705 

Event  Detail:  Grand  Entries  at  lp  and  7p.  Feast  for  singers  and  dancers 
at  5p.  No  Contests  but  lots  of  intertribal  dancing.  17  Arts  and  Crafts 
vendors,  2 food  stands. 

Contact:  Doe  Liles,  phone:  919-416-2730,  email:  liles@ncssm.edu 
Feb  23:  13th  Annual  Wacipi 

Location:  Frost  Arena,  SD  State  University,  Brookings,  SD 
Contact:  605-688-4423 

Feb  27-29:  Vero's  "Thunder  on  the  Beach"  Powwow 
Location:  Indian  River  Fairgrounds,  58th  Ave.,  Vero  Beach,  FL 
Event  Detail:  Call  for  information  . We  will  have  performers  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  many  from  the  US. 

Our  fee's  are  $6  for  adults,  $4  for  children  and  seniors.  We  have  RV  hook 
ups  for  $20  per  night.  Flost  Hotel:  Days  Inn-772-562-9991,  will  have 
special  rates  when  presented  with  a flyer.  Please  e-mail  me  and  I will 
e-mail  you  a flyer.  Head  man  - Andrew  Hunter  Head  Lady  - Kay  Taylor 
MC  - David  Whitewolf  Trezak  Arena  Director  -TBA  Drum-  TBA 
Flute  Player-Ed  Winddancer  Storyteller. 

Contact:  Dona,  phone:  772-567-1579/  Cell  Phone:  772-538-8363, 
email:  deedeel579@aol.com 

Feb  27-29:  Flag  High  Native  American  Club  Annual  Spring  Contest  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Flagstaff  High  School,  Flagstaff,  AZ 
Event  Detail:  Contest  in  all  Categories.  Head  Staff:  TBA 
Contact:  Jason  Curley  at  jcurleyl7@hotmail.com 

MARCH  2004 

Mar  5-7:  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  Golden  Eagles  Intertribal 
Society  2nd  Annual  Benefit  Spring  Pow  Wow 

Location:  USM  Sports  Arena  Field,  Hwy  49,  Hattiesburg,  MS  39406 

Event  Detail:  FREE  ADMISSION  (Donations  Accepted),  Gates  Open  Daily  at  9a. 

Bring  Lawn  Chairs.  FRI:  10:00  AM  To  Noon  - 

Cultural  Presentations;  1:00  To  3:00  PM  - Cultural  Presentations;  6:00  PM 
Gourd  Dancing;  7:00  PM  - Grand  Entry.  SAT:  11:00  AM 
Gourd  Dancing;  1:00  PM  Grand  Entry,  5:00  PM  Dinner  Break,  6:00  PM 
Gourd  Dancing,  7:00  PM  Grand  Entry.  SUN:  11:00  AM  Gourd  Dancing;  1:00  PM 
Grand  Entry;  5:00  Close.  HEAD  STAFF  - TBA,  ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME. 

Vendors:  $75  Arts  & Crafts  (10'xl0'  Space),  $100  Food  (10'xl0'  Space). 

No  Alcohol  or  Drugs  Permitted. 

Contact:  Joseph  Bohanon,  phone:  601-266-4171,  email:  3oseph.Bohanon@usm.edu 
March  5-7:  24th  Annual  Early  Spring  Celebration  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Adjacent  to  the  Ft.  Yuma  Quechan  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  CA 
Contact:  Faron  Owl,  phone:  760-572-0222,  ext.  2228 

March  6-7:  Native  American  Heritage  Festival 

Location:  Middle  Tenn.  State  University  Campus,  Murf reesboro,  TN 
Contact:  Georgia  Dennis,  phone:  615-898-2551 

March  7-8:  30th  Annual  NASC 

Location:  Field  House,  Utah  State  University,  800  E.  705  N,  Logan,  UT 
Contact:  Antonio  Arce  or  Martina  Yazzie,  phone:  435-563-8340 

March  8:  Joliet  Junior  College  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Joliet  Junior  College,  1215  Houbolt  Rd.,  Joliet,  IL 


(815)  280-2566 


March  8:  Fife  School  Districts  11th  Annual  Surprise  Lake  Middle  School 
Pow  Wow 

Location:  Milton,  WA 
Contact:  253-573-7872 

Mar  13-14th:  CSU  Long  Beach  34th  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Location:  CSULB,  Central  Quad,  Upper  Campus,  1250  Bellflower  Blvd., 

Long  Beach,  CA  90840 

Event  Detail:  Gourd  Dancing,  Contest  Dancing  and  Hand  Drum  Contest. 

Sat  March  13th,  11am  to  11pm.  Sunday,  March  14th,  11am  to  7pm. 

Head  Southern  Singer-  Glenn  Ahhaitty  (kiowa/comanche), 

MC-  Roy  Track  (assiniboine) , Gourd  Dancing;  11am  both  Sat.  & Sun. 

Grand  Entry:  1pm,  7pm  Sat.,  1pm  Sun.  This  event  is  FREE,  parking  is  free 
and  the  campus  is  handicapped  accessible.  It  is  strongly  recommend  that 
spectators  bring  folding  chairs.  Not  responsible  for  theft,  loss, 
accident,  injury  or  personal  expenses.  Absolutely  no  alcohol  or  drugs 
allowed,  nor  overnight  camping.  With  respect  to  our  elders,  no  pets 
allowed.  CSULB  Map  & Directions  (and  additional  info),  see  website. 
Contact:  American  Indian  Student  Council,  phone:  562-985-4963, 
email:  csulb_powwow@hotmail.com 

March  19-21:  30th  Annual  Denver  March  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Denver  Coliseum,  Denver,  CO 
Contact:  303-934-8045 

March  19-21:  Calling  of  the  Tribes  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Bourg/Larose  Hwy,  470  Hwy  24,  Bourg,  LA  70343 

Contact:  T Dardar,  phone:  985-879-2373,  email:  bronlaw@cajun.net 

APRIL  2004 

Apr  3:  6th  Annual  Longhorn  American  Indian  Council  Powwow 

Location:  University  Of  Texas-Austin,  Texas  Union  Ballroom,  2247  Guadalupe 

Austin,  TX 

Event  Detail:  See  our  website  for  more  information. 

Contact:  Johnathan  Williamson,  phone:  512-232-2960, 
email:  laic@www.utexas.edu 
Event  Website 

Apr  4-3:  30th  Annual  Pah-Loots-Pu  Celebration 

Location:  Washington  State  University  campus,  Pullman,  WA 

Event  Detail:  See  website  for  detail. 

Contact:  Paul  Orozco,  Brian  Tanner,  Veronica  Mendez,  phone:  509-335-8676 
email:  naschome@wsunix.wsu.edu 

Apr  16-18:  ASU ' s 18th  Annual  Spring  Competition  POW  WOW  2004 
Location:  ASU  Band  Practice  Field,  East  6th  St  & South  Rural  Rd 
Tempe,  AZ  Event  Detail:  HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM-  Bear  Creek,  Batchewana 
Reserve,  Ontario;  HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM-  Southern  Thunder,  Pawnee,  Ok; 

HEAD  GOURD  DANCER-Joe  Fish  Dupoint,  Carnegie,  Ok;  AD-Randy  Medicine  Bear, 
Rosebud,  SD;  MC-  Sammy  Tonekei  White,  Anadarko,  Ok;  CO-MC-  Dennis  Bowen, 
Tuba  City,  AZ. . See  website  for  complete  detail. 

Contact:  Pow  Wow  Office:  480-965-5224,  email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 
Event  Website 

April  22-24:  21st  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow,  Miss  Indian  World, 
and  Indian  Trader's  Market 

Location:  In  the  belly  of  Mother  Earth,  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
Arena  ("the  Pit"),  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Event  Detail:  Competition  Powwow.  Over  $125,000  will  be  awarded. 

Plan  to  join  us  for  the  21st  Anniversary  World  Celebration!  More  details 
coming  soon ! 

Contact:  505-836-2810 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  December  5,  2003 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

FEBRUARY 

February  26  - March  14,  2004 

Native  Earth  Performance: 

The  Artshow  by  Alanis  King 
Toronto,  ON 
416  531  1402 

February  14-15,  2004 

United  San  Antonio  2004 
7th  Annual  Powwow 
Crossroad  of  San  Antonio 
Convention  Center 
Fredericksburg  and  Loop  410 
San  Antonio,  TX 

Email : webmaster@unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 
MARCH 

March  26,  27,  28,  2004 
WARRIORS  ON  ICE 

National  Native  Hockey  Championships,  Yellowknife,  Northwest  Territories. 
Doe  Bailey 

Phone:  (867)  920-8083 

Fax:  (867)  873-0622 

web  site:  www.warriorsonice.com 

APRIL 

April  16,  17,  18,  2004 

Eighteenth  Annual  Arizona  State  University  Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Tempe,  Arizona 

Phone:  480-965-5224 

Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 

URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 


California's  Native  News  Updated  December  5,  2003 

http://www.ocbtracker.com/index.html 

Dec  31  to  3an  1,  2004 

Red  Road  pow-wow 
Fresno,  Ca. 

Info:  559-452-0620 

2004  Events 

I'll  be  adding  more  of  these  after  I return  from  Barstow  Powwow. 
January  2-3,2004 

After  the  New  Year  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Shonto  Preparatory  School 
hwy  98/160 
Shonto,  Az 

M/C-Dennis  Bowen-Tuba  City  AZjA/D-Lee  Williams,  Tempe  AZ; 

Host  Northern  Drum-Eagle  Creek  Singers,  Dennehotso  AZ; 
HeadMan/Lady-pick  per  session;  Grand  Entry-Fri( Jan  2)  7 pm, 
Sat(Jan  3)  1 & 7 pm;  Special  Contest-Men's  Grass  Dance  Special 


and  Drum  Contest;  Flag  Ceremony  and  Veterans  Give-Away 
Info:  928/672-2652 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  December  5,  2003 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

DECEMBER  2003 

31-Dan  1 Red  Road  New  Year  Powwow.  Gateway  Sports  Center,  Fresno,  CA. 
Info:  (559)  252-8659. 

DANUARY  2004 

Dec  31-Dan  11  Thunder  in  the  Desert.  10,000  years  of  culture,  150 
tribal  nations,  13  days,  1 location  - Rillito  Raceway  Park,  Tucson,  AZ. 
Info,  www.usaindianinfo.org  or  call  (520)  622-4900 

17  TIFIA  Annual  Winter  Powwow.  Vernon  L.  Richards  Riverbend  Park, 
Smithville,  TX.  Info:  (830)  665-9309. 

17  10th  Annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow.  Ron  Shackelford,  Greenville  High  School, 
3515  Lion's  Lair  Road,  Greenville,  TX  75402,  Phone  903-457-2589, 

FAX  903-455-5158,  e-mail  shackelr@greenville.ednetl0.net 

17  Morning  Star  Celebration.  Dohn  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  MD. 

Info:  (410)  838-8333  ext  14.  email:  glsjcs@yahoo.com 

24  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided) 

30th-Feb  1st.  Mul-Cha-Tha,  Sacaton,  Az.  Info:  Lena  Rock  (480)220-7161 
or  Gila  River  Recreation  (520)562-6092  or  6087 

29-Feb  1 2nd  Annual  Mystic  Eagle  Powwow.  Oscar  Scherer  State  Park, 
Osprey,  FL.  Info:  (941)  485-9072  email:  jno8363406@aol.com 

FEBRUARY  2004 

7 Rainbow  Dancers  Winter  Gathering.  Central  College,  East  Pearce,  IL. 
Info:  www.powwowws.2ya.com  or  email:  walkhawk2@ntslink.net 

7 5TH  Annual  Stockton  Winter  Benefit  Powwow.  Info:  Dulie  (209)  477-5383 
or  twolegsx2@yahoo.com 

20-22  Avi  Kwa  Arne.  Lauglin,  NV.  Info:  avikwaamepowwow_04@hotmail.com 

27-29  Flag  FIS  Native  American  Club  Spring  Powwow.  Flagstaff,  Az. 

Info:  Dason  Curley:  jcurleyl7@hotmail.com 

28  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided) . 

MARCH  2004 

5-7  Second  Annual  Golden  Eagles  Intertribal  Society  Benefit  Powoww. 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  Hattiesburg,  MS. 

Info:  Doe  Bohanon  (601)-545-1448, 

5-7  Middle  Tennessee  State  University  5th  American  Indian  Festival, 
Tennessee  Livestock  Center,  Murfreesboro,  TN  - 
Website : http : //www . mtsu . edu/~powwow 

email:  powwow@mtsu.edu  phone:  615-898-2872.  All  dancers  welcome. 

All  drums  welcome.  Venders  by  invitation  only. 

12-14  Apache  Gold  Casino  Powwow.  San  Carlos,  Az. 


Info:  (928)475-7800,  apachegoldcasinoresont.com 

13  12th  Annual  Mid-Winter  Red  Creek  Festival.  Kline  Center  Gym, 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  PA.  Vendors  by  invitation. 

Info:  (717)  677-8026 

13- 14  CSU  Long  Beach  Powwow.  Long  Beach,  Ca.  Info:  (562)985-4963, 
csulb_powwow@hotmail.com  or 

www.csulb.edu/ aux/alumni/chapter/ ameri can indian/index 

26-28  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Powwow. 

Savannah  Recreational  Area,  Ft  Pierce,  FL.  Vendors  by  invitation  only. 
Info:  Tye  Bell  (772)  466-7379  or  email  tye_bell@bellsouth.net. 

Visit  our  website  at  www.fiha.org 

APRIL  2004 

2-3  27th  Annual  SUU  Contest  Pow.  Cedar  City,  UT 

2- 4  University  of  Lethbridge/Black  Horns  Pow  Wow.  Lethbridge, 

Alberta  , Canada 

3- 4  UC  Davis  Powwow.  West  Quad-One  Shields  Ave,  Davis,  CA. 

Info:  (530)752-6656  Fax:752-7097 

16-19  38th  Annual  Louisiana  Indian  Heritage  Assn  (LIHA)  Powwow. 

Hidden  Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  (504)  367-1375; 

Traders:  (504)  367-1375.  www.liha-news.com  or  email  andi4769@aol.com 

10-11  NAU  Spring  Powwow.  Flagstaff,  Az.  Info:  http://nau.edu/powwow. 

16-18  ASU  Spring  Powwow.  Tempe,  Az.  Info:  Lee  Williams  (480)965-5224 
or  letspowwow@asu.edu  or  http://powwow.asu.edu 

16-18  6th  Annual  United  Cherokee  Native  American  Powwow. 

Guntersville  National  Guard  Armory  off  Hwy  79,  Guntersville,  AL. 

Info:  Powwow  Committee,  PO  Box  754,  Guntersville,  AL  35976. 
or  stilwtrs@bellsouth.net 

24  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided) . 

3ULY  2004 

2-4  Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow.  Tanana  Valley  Fairgounds, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Info:  (907)  456-2245.  info@midnightsunpowwow.org 
or  visit  www.midnightsunpowwow.org 

AUGUST  2004 

14- 15  Natchez  Trace  Powwow  & Summer  Festival. 

Historic  Leiper's  Fork  Village,  Franklin,  TN.  Info:  (615)  591-1682. 
SEPTEMBER  2004 

10th-12  Eastern  Missouri  will  host  the  2nd  Annual  American  indian  Days 
Powwow  at  Woodosn  Terrace,city  Park.  Woodson  Terrace  Mo. 

Info:  Martin  at  636-978-8732  or  e-mail  at  moindiancouncil@aol.com. 
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January  2004 


2003 


5th  Annual  Longhouse  Winter  Social 

January  3,  Franklin  Senior  Center,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Paul  Pouliot  (508)  528-7629 


5th  Annual  Winter  Social  Pow  Wow 

lanuary  3,  Franklin  Senior  Center,  80  West  Central  St., 

Franklin,  Mass 
(508)  528-7629 

Festival  of  the  Buffalo 

lanuary  16-18,  1052  Highway  92  West,  Auburndale,  Fla. 

(863)  665-0062 

Morning  Star  Celebration 

lanuary  18,  lohn  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

Gary  Scholl 

(410)  838-8333,  ext.  14 
MECA  Pow  Wow 

lanuary  31-February  2,  Oscar  Sherer  State  Park,  Osprey,  Fla. 

(941)  485-9072  or  (941)  493-4475  jno8363406@aol.com 

Sinte  Gleska  34rd  Annual  Founders'  Day  Celebration  Traditional  and 

Contest  Wacipi 

Last  weekend  of  lanuary 

Mission,  S.D. 

(605)  856-4463 
http: //www. sinte . edu 

February  2004 

Antelope  Pow  Wow 

February  8-9,  Pow  wow  grounds.  Mission,  S.D. 

(605)  747-2381 

7th  Annual  New  Hampshire  Intertribal  Council  Pow  Wow 
February  15-16,  Mt.  Valley  Mall,  North  Conway,  N.H. 

(603)  528-3005 

66th  Washington  Birthday  Celebration 
February  19-21,  Topinish,  Wash. 

Dora  Quint  (509)  865-5121 

124th  Birthday  Pow  Wow 
February  21,  Salam,  Ore. 

Warner  Austin 

503)  399-5721,  ext.  240 

Marysville  Winter  Pow  Wow 
Feb.  22,  Marysville  Youth 
and  Civic  Center, 

Marysville,  Calif. 

(530)  749-6196 

13th  Annual  Wacipi 
February  23,  Frost  Arena, 

S.D.  State  University, 

Brookings,  S.D. 

(605)  688-4423 

Arizona  State  University  West 
Pow  Wow 

February  22,  ASU  West  at  47th  Ave.  and  Thunderbird,  Glendale,  Ariz. 
Velma  Maloney  (602)  615-0445  or  Elizabeth  Young  (602)  995-9578 

9th  Annual  Traditional 

Bemidji  Indian  Education  Programs  Pow  Wow 
February  TBA,  Old  Bemidji 
High  School  Gymnasium, 


Bemidji,  Minn. 

(218)  333-3187 

March  2004 

14th  Annual  United  Amerindian  Center  Pow  Wow 
March  TBA,  Oneida  Civic  Center,  Oneida,  Wis. 

(920)  436-6630 

Native  American  Heritage  Festival 

March  6-7,  Middle  Tenn.  State  University  Campus, 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Georgia  Dennis  (615)  898-2551 

24th  Annual  Early  Spring  Celebration  Pow  Wow 

March  5-7,  Adjacent  to  the  Ft.  Yuma  Quechan  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  Calif. 
Faron  Owl  (760)  572-0222,  ext.  2228 

30th  Annual  NASC 
March  7-8,  Field  House 
at  Utah  State  University, 

800  E.  705  N,  Logan,  Utah,  Antonio  Arce  or  Martina  Yazzie  (435)  563-8340 
Joliet  Junior  College  Pow  Wow 

March  8,  Joliet  Junior  College,  1215  Houbolt  Rd.,  Joliet,  111. 

(815)  280-2566 

Fife  School  Districts 

11th  Annual  Surprise  Lake  Middle  School  Pow  Wow 
March  8,  Milton,  Wash. 

(253)  573-7872 

Hardeeville  Native  American 
Pow  Wow 
March  8-9, 

Millstone  Landing  on  the  Savannah  River,  Puurysburg  Rd.,  Hardeeville,  S.C. 

Sgt.  Michael  Benton 

(843)  784-2233  or  (843)  784-2886 

30th  Annual  Denver  March 
Pow  Wow 

March  19-21,  Denver  Coliseum,  Denver,  Colo. 

(303)  934-8045 

Honor  the  Children  Intertribal  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

March  TBA,  Walker  County  Fairgrounds,  Airport  Rd.,  Jasper,  Ala. 

Karen  Cooper  (205)  648-2529 
kcooper@uabnc . edu 

16th  Annual  Pow  Wow 

March  TBA,  Native  American  Heritage  Association  of  Radford  University, 

The  Dedmon  Center,  Radford  University  Radford,  Va. 

Melissa  Lineberry,  (540)  674-1989  white_buffalo_woman@yahoo.com. 

April  2004 

2004  Pow  Wow  & Earth  Day  Celebration 

April,  Adams,  Mass 

Dan  Shears  (413)  743-5081 


Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow  Calendar 
http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/powwows/ 

Updated  December  5,  2003 


DECEMBER 


December  31  - Good  Medicine  Society's  12th  Annual  New  Year's  Eve 
Sobriety  Pow-Wow 

Location:  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Notes:  Kitchens  of  America  Building,  Oklahoma  State  Fair  Grounds, 

Oklahoma  City,  OK  2:00  pm  to  2:00  am  Master  of  Ceremonies:  Patrick  Redbird 

Head  Gourd  Dancer:  Lezley  Russell  Head  Man  Dancer:  Kelly  Switch 

Head  Lady  Dancer:  Perrin  Deal  Host  Drum:  Plains  Drifters 

Color  Guard:  Seminole  Nation  Vietnam  Veterans 

Arena  Directors:  Lynn  Smith  Frank  Townsley 

2:00  - 5:00  gourd  dance  5:00  - 6:00  supper  break  6:00-  7:00  gourd  dance 

7:00  grand  entry  7:00  - 2:00  Inter-tribal  dancing 

Arts  and  Crafts  Booths  $45.00  in  advance  $50.00  day  of  the  dance. 

Contact:  for  more  information  call  (405)  943-7935  or  (405)  751-7132. 

E-mail  us  at  goodmedicinescty@aol.com  or  visit  our  site  at 
http: //hometown . aol . com/gummibr24/goodmedicinescty . html 

December  31  - 3rd  Annual  New  Year's  Eve  Sobriety  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  S.K.I.N.S  (Spirit  Keeping  Individuals  "N"  Sobriety) 

MC: Archie  Mason  Head  Man:  Chad  Kills  Crow  Head  Lady:  Kelly  Cries  For  Ribs 
Head  Singer:  Michael  Pahsetopah  Head  Gourd  Dancer:  Dwayne  Cahwee 
Color  Guard:  Tulsa  Native  American  Color  Guard  Arena  Director:  Larry  Tsosie 
Host  Drum:  Bad  Nation  "Special  Men's  Traditional  Contest" 

"Two  Step  Contest"  "Chicken  Dance  Special"  Grand  Entry  6:00. 

Contact:  3oe  Chamberlain  (918)  902-0207. 

December  31  - New  Years  Celebration 
Location:  Lodge  Pole,  Montana. 

Notes:  The  Community  of  Lodge  Pole  has  held  this  annual  pow-wow  for 
120  plus  years.  Every  one  will  be  paid  Singer's  and  Dancer's. 

Contact:  tufman_h@yahoo.com 

December  31  - New  Year's  Sobriety  Social  Powwow 
Location:  Schurz,  Nevada. 

Notes:  HD~RED  HOOP,  MC~Alex  Shepherd,  AD~Monty  Williams.  Grand  Entry  @ 6p. 
SPECIALS:  Men's  No.  Traditional  DANCE  OF  CHAMPIONS  1st  jacket+$$, 

2nd  & 3rd  $$.  Potato  and  Owl  Dance  Contests.  Potluck  @ 4p,  bring  your 
favorite  dish. 

Contact:  (775)  773-2345  ext. 138  or  (775)  773-2005  ext. 2222. 

December  31  - January  1 - New  Years  Eve  Red  Road  Pow-wow 
Location:  Gateway  Sports  Center,  2455  North  Marks  Ave. 

Fresno,  California,  93722. 

Notes:  Dec  31  2003.  open  Gourd  dance  12:00pm  to  1:00pm.  Grand  Entry  1:00pm 
Jan  1,  2004  open  gourd  dance  10j00am  to  11:00am  Grand  Entry  12:00  noon. 

All  Drums  & Dancers  welcome  contest,  public  invited.  Arts  & Craft  food 
booths  contact  Mivchelle  Lira  @ (559)  252-8659 

or  Sharyn  Miller-Jones  (559)  240-4393.  Sobriety  count  down,  and  N.A/A.A. 

meeting  contact  Ann  Marie  At  (559)445-2691. 

for  more  Information  contact  Nicole  Wells  @ (559)  252-8659 

or  Steven  Moses  @ (559)  877-4699. 

Contact : stevenmoses70@hotmail . com 

December  31  - January  11  - 2004  Thunder  in  the  Desert  Pow-wow  & World  Fair 
Notes:  10,000  years  of  culture,  150  tribal  nations,  13  days,  1 location! 
Happens  each  four  years  and  its  purpose  is  "to  keep  our  children  dancing 
thru  the  21st  Century".  Aztecs,  Aboriginals,  Bolivians,  Alaskans,  Birds 
of  Prey,  Music  Concert,  Intertribals,  and  much  more! 

Contact:  http://www.usaindianinfo.org,  (520)  622-4900.  The  Competition 
Pow-wow  is  being  hosted  by  Allenroy  Paquin, 
e-mail  address:  apacheA149@aol.com. 

All  other  information  for  vendors,  etc.  - 
Fred  Synder  at:  info@usaindianinfo.org 


JANUARY 


January  3 - KC  Sound  Force  Contest  Powwow 

Location:  R.E.  Karlin  Gym  § Kirtland  Central  High  School,  Kirtland,  New  Mex 
Notes:  Gourd  dance:  12-2pm  & 6-7pm  Grand  entry:  2pm  & 7pm. 

Head  Staff:  Bill  Manus(MC),  Elvin  Keeswood  Sr.  (Arena  director), 

Leonard  Anthony  (Head  gourd  dancer).  Talking  Spirit  (Host  southern  drum). 
Host  northern  drum  TBA,  Ryland  Jim  (Head  young  man), 

Yvonna  Charley  (Head  young  woman),  Alejandro  Uentillie  (Head  boy), 

Shania  Harry  (Head  girl).  Vendors:  Call  (505)  598-5559  after  5pm  to 
reserve  space.  All  drums  invited.  All  gourd  societies  invited. 

This  powwow  is  for  the  high  school  band. 

Contact:  kai_king_2004@yahoo.com 

January  9-11  - Bearspaw  First  Nation  Pow-wow 
Location:  Morley,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Notes:  It's  gonna  be  a good  one!  Check  tha  web  site  out!  Everything  you 
wanna  know  is  gonna  be  on  the  site,  so  again  CHECK  IT  OUT! 

Contact : http : //www . geocities . com/bear spawpowwow/ 2004 . html 

January  10-11  - Peemadswin  Neewin  Noodnong  - Welcoming  the  New  Years 
Location:  Tecumseh,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Traditional  Welcoming  the  New  Years'  Wellness  and  Sobriety  Pow  Wow. 
Storytellers  including  Marvin  Redeye  and  others.  Wellness  Information, 
Talking  Circles,  Native  Artists,  Sobriety  Drums,  Sacred  Fire,  Traditional 
Feast,  Alcohol  and  Drug  Prevention  and  Treatment  Information  including 
Black  Wolf  Jones,  White  Bison.  All  Tribal  Flags  and  Eagle  Staff  Carriers 
are  Welcome.  Open  10  am  Grand  Entry  at  Noon.  Admission:  $5.00, 

Weekend  Pass:  $8.00  Free  Parking.  Location:  Tecumseh  High  School, 

Highway  M-50,  Tecumseh  Michigan.  Not  for  Profit,  all  proceeds  go  to 
Mich.  State  Univ.  Native  American  Student  Scholarship  Fund. 

Contact:  Lloyd  Nahdee,  Chief  Organizer  - 517/592-3437 
email:  LloydNahdee@yahoo.com 

January  16-18  - Spirit  of  the  Buffalo 
Location:  Auburndale,  Florida. 

Notes:  See  Live  grazing  Buffalo  Seniors  -$2.00,  17  & older-$3.00, 

12  to  16-$1.00  under  12-Free  Native  & RV  setup  area  available 
Competition  Dance. 

Contact:  Jimmy  Wiseowl  (931)  212-2464  e-mail  - grayeagle42@yahoo.com 

January  17  - Morning  Star  Celebration 
Location:  John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 

Notes:  A benefit  pow  wow  for  St  Labre  Indian  School,  Ashland,  MT. 

Doors  open  11  am.  Gourd  Dancing  12:30,  Grand  Entry  1 pm. 

MC  Clayton  Old  Elk.  Head  Dancers  will  be  students  from  St  Labre. 

Feed  and  evening  dancing. 

Contact:  Gary  Scholl  410-838-8333  exl4,  glsjcs@yahoo.com 

January  17  - 10th  Annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Greenville  High  School  Gym,  Greenville,  Texas. 

Notes:  1:00  & 6:00  Gourd  Dance  7:30  Grand  Entry  Jess  Oosahwe  (Head  Man), 
Deborah  Garcie  (Head  Lady),  Will  Tonemah  (Head  Gourd), 

Darrell  Blackbear  Jr.  (Head  Singer),  Bear  Claw  Singers  (Head  Southern  Drum) 
Curtis  Abrams  (Arena  Director),  Emcee  TBA.  All  Drums  Welcome. 

Contact:  3515  Lion's  Lair  Road,  Greenville,  TX  75402, 
phone  903-457-2589,  FAX  903-455-5158, 
e-mail  shackelr@greenville.ednetl0.net 

January  17  - Senior  Pow-wow 
Location:  Newcomb,  New  Mexico. 

Contact:  Lenusy  Morris  at  (505)  360-0143. 

January  23-25  - St.  Petersburg  city  fair  and  Pow  wow 
Location:  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


Notes:  Vinoy  Park,  Downtown  St.  Petersburg,  its  a fun  filled  family 
festival,  complete  with  entertainment  from  two  stages,  food,  children 
activities,  and  exhibits,  native  American  Indians  for  booth  space  10x20 
update  with  times. 

Contact:  Shane  Ritch  1-727-345-2755,  beauty23@aol.com 

January  30  - February  1 - Mul-Cha-Tha  Powwow  2004 
Location:  Sacaton,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Powwow  Schedule:  Friday  Gourd  Dance  5pm,  Grand  Entry  7pm. 

Saturday  Gourd  Dance  12pm  only.  Bird  Singing  and  Dance  Contest  5-7pm, 
Grand  Entry  1 & 7pm.  Sunday  Gourd  Dance  11am,  Grand  Entry  1pm. 

Dance  Contests:  Golden  Age  Men  & Women;  Adult  Men  Fancy,  Grass, 

No.  & So.  Trad.;  Adult  Women  Fancy,  Dingle,  Grass,  Traditional; 

Teen  Boys  & Girls  Fancy,  Dingle,  Grass,  Trad.;  Tiny  Tots; 

Bird  Singing/Bird  Dancing.  Host  So.  Drum:  Southern  Comfort; 

Host  No.  Drum:  Blu  Thunder. 

Contact:  Lena  Rock  480-220-7161  or  Gila  River  Recreation  Office 
520-562-6092  or  6087. 

FEBRUARY 

February  1-14  - American  Indian  Exposition 
Location:  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Coming  Soon! 

February  14  - Violet  Astor  Brown  Little  Memorial  Dance  & Powwow 
Location:  Burdette  Hall,  San  Carlos,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Scalp  & Victory  Dance,  Gourd  Dancing,  Apache  War  Dance,  Social 
Powwow.  11am  - ?.  Dancing  from  11am  to  7pm.  Powwow  starts  @ 7pm. 

Special  Contests:  Golden  Age  Womens  (60+)  $300  cash,  Apache  Camp  Dress, 
Burden  basket  - sponsored  by  Larry  Brown.  $500  Winner  Take  All  Men's 
No.  Trad.,  $500  Winner  Take  All  Women's  No.  Trad.  Open  Straight  Dance 
Contest,  Dr.&  Teen  Girls  So.  Buckskin,  Teen  Boys  Fancy  & Grass,  Tiny  Tots 
Special  invitation  to  all  Princesses  and  Royalty. 

ALL  Singers  & Dancers  Welcome! 

Contact:  Larry  Brown  (928)  475-5280  (no  collect  calls,  please) 

February  14-15  - United  San  Antonio  2004  7th  Annual  PowWow 
Location:  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Notes:  Crossroad  of  San  Antonio  Convention  Center  Fredericksburg  and 
Loop  410.  Free  Admission. 

Contact : webmaster@unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 
http://www.unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 

February  20-22  - Avi  Kwa  Arne  Pow  Wow  '04 
Location:  Laughin,  Nevada. 

Contact : avikwaamepowwow04@hotmail . com 

February  21  - Marysville  Winter  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Marysville  Youth  and  Civic  Center  1830  B Street 

Marysville,  CA  95901,  Marysville,  California. 

Notes:  Open  Gourd  @ noon  Grand  Entry  @ 1:00pm  Retire  flags  6:00pm 
MC-Val  Shadowhawk  Arena  Director-Ron  Rader  Head  Man-Alien  Noel 
Head  Woman-Dacie  Snow  Host  Northern-TBA  Host  Southern-Strictly  Southern 
This  is  a short  winter  pow  wow.  No  contests. 

Lot's  of  fun  dances  and  good  times.  Food  available.  All  drums  welcome 
All  dancers  welcome  Public  welcome  No  admission  fee. 

Contact:  530-749-6196  or  jgraham@mjusd . kl2 . ca . us 

February  27-29  - Vero's  "Thunder  on  the  Beach"  Powwow 
Location:  Vero  Beach,  Florida. 

Notes:  We  are  located  at  the  Indian  River  Fairgrounds  on  58th  ave. 

Call  for  information  . We  will  have  performers  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  many  from  the  United  States. 

Our  fee's  are  $6.00  for  adults,  $4.00  for  children  and  seniors. 


We  have  RV  hook  ups  for  $20.00  pen  night. 

Host  Hotel:  Days  Inn-772-562-9991,  will  have  special  rates  when  presented 
with  a flyer.  Please  e-mail  me  and  I will  e-mail  you  a flyer. 

Head  man  - Andrew  Hunter  Head  Lady-  Kay  Taylor 

MC-  David  Whitewolf  Trezak  Arena  Director  -TBA  Drum-  TBA 

Flute  Player-Ed  Winddancer  Storyteller. 

Contact:  Dona:  1-772-567-1579/  Cell  Phone:  1-772-538-8363/ 

Fax:  1-772-567-6325/  E-mail  : deedeel579@aol.com 

February  27-29  - Flag  High  Native  American  Club  Annual 
Spring  Contest  Pow-Wow 

Location:  Flagstaff  High  School,  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Contest  in  all  Categories.  Head  Staff:  TBA 
Contact:  lason  Curley  at  jcurleyl7@hotmail.com 

MARCH 

March  5-6  - 11th  Annual  Madison  School  District  Pow  Wow 
Location:  1431  East  Campbell,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Notes:  As  always  there  is  no  charge.  Let  us  again  come  together  and 
show  support  for  young  Native  students  in  hopes  they  will  be  inspired 
to  become  successful.  Sound  system  will  be  provided  by  David  Begay. 

Good  sound  system,  this  man  has.  More  info  to  come  very  soon; 

Contact  Phone  numbers,  etc. 

Contact:  E-mail:  cabinstallsllc@aol.com  --Web  addy:  In  the  works. 

March  13-14  - CSU  Long  Beach  34th  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Location:  CSULB.  1250  Bellflower  Blvd.,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Notes:  Saturday,  11am  - 11pm;  Sunday,  11am  - 7pm  Inter-Tribal, 

Contest  Dancing  and  Hand  Drum  Contest  Gourd  Dancing-  11am,  both  Saturday  & 
Sunday  Grand  Entry-  1pm,  7pm  Saturday,  1pm  Sunday 
Head  Southern  Singer-  Glenn  Ahhaitty  (Kiowa/Comanche) 

MC  - Roy  Track  (Assiboine)  Dancers  Registration  closes  at  2pm  on 
Saturday,  3/13.  Hand  Drum  Contest  Saturday  night!!  Pow  Wow  takes  place  in 
the  Central  Quad,  upper  campus  of  CSU  Long  Beach.  This  event  is  FREE, 
parking  is  free,  and  the  campus  is  handicapped  accessible.  This  year's 
featured  artists  include  Silversmith  Michael  Rodgers  (Bishop  Paiute), 
Contemporary  Silversmith,  Larry  Pacheco  (Laguna  Pueblo), 

Dineh  Silversmith  Leroy  Begay,  Contemporary  Etched  Pottery  by 
Harrison  Tom  (Dineh),  and  Silversmiths  Frank  and  Darlene  Chee  (Dineh). 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  spectators  bring  folding  chairs. 

Not  responsible  for  theft,  loss,  accident,  injury  or  personal  expenses. 
Absolutely  no  alcohol  or  drugs  allowed,  nor  overnight  camping. 

With  respect  to  our  elders,  no  pets  allowed. 

CSULB  Campus  Map-  http://daf.csulb.edu/maps/index.html 
CSULB  American  Indian  Alumni  Chapter: 

http: //www. csu lb . edu/aux/alumn i/chapters/ ameri can indian /index. html 
Artist  and  Vendors,  invitation  only.  American  Indian  Artisans  and  vendors, 
please  be  in  compliance  with  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act  of  1990 
(P. L. 101-644) , which  prohibits  misrepresentation  in  marketing  of  Indian 
arts  and  crafts  products  within  the  United  States.  The  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Act  of  1990  is  a truth-in  advertising  law.  It  is  illegal  to  offer 
or  display  for  sale,  or  sell  any  art  or  craft  product  in  a manner  that 
falsely  suggests  it  is  Indian  produced,  an  Indian  product,  or  the  product 
of  a particular  Indian  tribe. 

Contact:  csulb_powwow@hotmail.com,  (562)  985-8528.  www.csulb.edu 

March  13-14  - Hardeeville  Native  American  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Hardeeville,  South  Carolina. 

Notes:  Located  on  the  banks  of  the  majestic  Savannah  river  just  north  of 
Savannah  Ga.  (non  contest)  Intertribal  Easy  access  from  1-95  exit  5 and 
exit  8. 

Contact:  Mike  Benton/  email:  mbenton@cityofhardeeville.com  (843)  784-2886 
or  784-2233. 


March  26-27  - University  of  Arizona  Wild  Cat  Pow  Wow  2004 
Location:  Bear  Down  Field,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Notes:  This  is  an  annual  Pow  Wow  put  on  by  the  Students  of  the 
UA  Pow  Wow  Society.  Everyone  Welcome!  Gourd  Dancing; 

Dance  Contest  In:  Golden  Age  50+,  Adults  18-49,  Teens  13-17, 

Tuniors  7-12,  Tiny  Tots  paid  daily.  ALL  DRUMS  INVITED! 

Host  So.  Drum:  Omaha  White  Tail.  Host  No.  Drum:  Black  Lodge. 

Grand  Entries:  Fri.  7pm,  Saturday  1 & 7pm. 

Contact:  Native  American  Student  Affairs  at:  520-621-3835. 

Vendors  contact:  Becky  Greeting  520-207-0841. 

March  26-27  - 2004  Flagstaff  High  School  Native  American  Club 
Spring  Contest  Pow-Wow 

Location:  Flagstaff  High  School,  400  w.  elm  ave.  Flagstaff  High  School, 
Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Fri:  Gourd  Dancing  5pm,  Grand  Entry  7pm  Sat:Gourd  Dancing  10am  & 5pm 
Grand  Entry  12noon  & 7pm.  Specials:  Team  Dancing,  Women's  Old  Style  Tingle, 
Men's  Chicken  Dance. 

Contact:  Tason  Curley,  jcurleyl7@hotmail.com. 

Or  Dosie  Begay-Tames  At  (928)773-8120/8121 
or  jcbjames@flagstaff . apscc . kl2. az . us 

APRIL 

April  2-3  - 32nd  Annual  University  of  Utah  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Notes:  Friday  April  2,  Grand  Entry  7 pm,  Saturday  April  3, 

Grand  entries  1 pm  and  7 pm.  Contact  us  for  further  information. 

Contact:  ashirley@sa.utah.edu.  Call  801-581-5898. 

April  3-4  - 34th  Annual  UC  Davis  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Davis,  California. 

Notes:  UC  Davis  West  Quad  (Outdoors)  April  3rd-Saturday : 10am  to  midnight 
April  4th-Sunday:  10am  to  6pm. 

Contact:  Tudith  Ladeaux  (530)752-6656  or  jaladeaux@ucdavis.edu 

April  16-18  - 18th  Annual  Arizona  State  University 
Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Tempe,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Contest  dancing.  Native  foods,  arts&  crafts.  Contest  dancing. 

Contact:  Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu  URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 
Phone:  480-965-5224. 

May  7-8  - Coconino  High-Native  American  Club  Pow-wow 
Location:  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Notes:  No  Immediate  Plans  on  Admission,  Tan. 2004  Will  keep  posted  on  future 
Info.  MC. -Ricky  Grey,  Head  Gourd-Steve  Darden,  A. D. -Felix  "Tay"  Thompson  Tr. 
Head  Man-Leeander  Bia,  Head  Lady-Tisha  Yazzie,  Northern  Host-Bearshield, 
Southern  Host- Longwalk  Descendants. 

Contact:  Tolene  Holgate  (928)  526-7003 
E-mail  Contact  lilmockme8821@yahoo.com 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Chris  Milda,  Dana  Aldea,  Gary  Smith,  Barbara  Landis,  MT  La  Burt, 

Phil  Goldvarg,  Tanet  Smith,  Tohnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


In  Memory  of  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  - December  29,  1890 
http: //www. lastoftheindependents . com/wounded . htm 

White  officials  became  alarmed  at  the  religious  fervor  and  activism  and 
in  December  1890  banned  the  Ghost  Dance  on  Sioux  reservations . When  the 
rites  continued,  officials  called  in  troops  to  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud 
reservations  in  South  Dakota.  The  military,  led  by  veteran  General  Nelson 
Miles,  geared  itself  for  another  campaign. 

The  presence  of  the  troops  exacerbated  the  situation.  Short  Bull  and 
Kicking  Bear  led  their  followers  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation,  to  a sheltered  escarpment  known  as  the  Stronghold.  The 
dancers  sent  word  to  Sitting  Bull  of  the  Hunkpapas  to  join  them.  Before  he 
could  set  out  from  the  Standing  Rock  reservation  in  North  Dakota,  however, 
he  was  arrested  by  Indian  police.  A scuffle  ensued  in  which  Sitting  Bull 
and  seven  of  his  warriors  were  slain.  Six  of  the  policemen  were  killed. 

General  Miles  had  also  ordered  the  arrest  of  Big  Foot,  who  had  been 
known  to  live  along  the  Cheyenne  River  in  South  Dakota.  But,  Big  Foot  and 
his  followers  had  already  departed  south  to  Pine  Ridge,  asked  there  by  Red 
Cloud  and  other  supporters  of  the  whites,  in  an  effort  to  bring 
tranquility.  Miles  sent  out  the  infamous  Seventh  Calvary  led  by  Major 
Whitside  to  locate  the  renegades.  They  scoured  the  Badlands  and  finally 
found  the  Miniconjou  dancers  on  Porcupine  Creek,  30  miles  east  of  Pine 
Ridge.  The  Indians  offered  no  resistance.  Big  Foot,  ill  with  pneumonia, 
rode  in  a wagon.  The  soldiers  ordered  the  Indians  to  set  up  camp  five 
miles  westward,  at  Wounded  Knee  Creek.  Colonel  lames  Forsyth  arrived  to 
take  command  and  ordered  his  guards  to  place  four  Hotchkiss  cannons  in 
position  around  the  camp.  The  soldiers  now  numbered  around  500j  the 
Indians  350,  all  but  120  of  these  women  and  children. 

The  following  morning,  December  29,  1890,  the  soldiers  entered  the  camp 
demanding  the  all  Indian  firearms  be  relinquished.  A medicine  man  named 
Yellow  Bird  advocated  resistance,  claiming  the  Ghost  Shirts  would  protect 
them.  One  of  the  soldiers  tried  to  disarm  a deaf  Indian  named  Black  Coyote. 
A scuffle  ensued  and  the  firearm  discharged.  The  silence  of  the  morning 


was  broken  and  soon  other  guns  echoed  in  the  river  bed.  At  first,  the 
struggle  was  fought  at  close  quarters,  but  when  the  Indians  ran  to  take 
cover,  the  Hotchkiss  artillery  opened  up  on  them,  cutting  down  men,  women, 
children  alike,  the  sick  Big  Foot  among  them.  By  the  end  of  this  brutal, 
unnecessary  violence,  which  lasted  less  than  an  hour,  at  least  150  Indians 
had  been  killed  and  50  wounded.  In  comparison,  army  casualties  were  25 
killed  and  39  wounded.  Forsyth  was  later  charged  with  killing  the 
innocents,  but  exonerated. 

http : //www. bgsu . edu /department s/a cs /1890s /wounded knee/WKm sc r . html 

The  Wounded  Knee  Massacre 
December  29,  1890 
An  Account  of  The  Massacre 

By  August  of  1890,  the  U.S.  government  was  fearful  that  the  Ghost  Dance 
was  actually  a war  dance  and,  in  time,  the  dancers  would  turn  to  rioting. 
By  November,  the  War  Department  sent  troops  to  occupy  the  Lakota  camps  at 
Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud,  convinced  that  the  dancers  were  preparing  to  do 
battle  against  the  government.  In  reality,  the  Indians  were  bracing 
themselves  to  defend  their  rights  to  continue  performing  the  sacred 
ceremonies.  In  reaction  to  the  military  encampment,  the  Lakotas  planned 
various  strategies  to  avoid  confrontation  with  the  soldiers,  but  the 
military  was  under  orders  to  isolate  Ghost  Dance  leaders  from  their 
devotees . 

The  Hunkpapa  Sioux  Chief,  Sitting  Bull,  had  returned  from  Canada  with  a 
promise  of  a pardon  following  the  Battle  at  Little  Bighorn  and  was  an 
advocate  of  the  Ghost  Dance.  At  his  request.  Kicking  Bear  traveled  to  the 
Standing  Rock  reservation  to  preach  and  made  numerous  Hunkpapa  Sioux 
converts  to  the  new  religion. 

Kicking  Bear: 

"My  brothers,  I bring  to  you  the  promise  of  a day  in  which  there  will  be 
no  white  man  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  the  Indian  horse;  when  the 
red  men  of  the  prairie  will  rule  the  world  ...  I bring  you  word  from 
your  fathers  the  ghosts,  that  they  are  now  marching  to  join  you,  led  by 
the  Messiah  who  came  once  to  live  on  earth  with  the  white  man,  but  was 
cast  out  and  killed  by  them." 

Kicking  Bear  (quoting  Wovoka): 

"The  earth  is  getting  old,  and  I will  make  it  new  for  my  chosen  people, 
the  Indians,  who  are  to  inhabit  it,  and  among  them  will  be  all  those  of 
their  ancestors  who  have  died... I will  cover  the  earth  with  new  soil  to  a 
depth  of  five  times  the  height  of  a man,  and  under  this  new  soil  will  be 
buried  the  whites... The  new  lands  will  be  covered  with  sweet-grass  and 
running  water  and  trees,  and  herds  of  buffalo  and  ponies  will  stray  over 
it,  that  my  red  children  may  eat  and  drink,  hunt  and  rejoice." 

(Source:  Eyewitness  at  Wounded  Knee,  1991) 

Reservation  agents  began  to  fear  that  Sitting  Bull's  influence  over 
other  tribes  would  lead  to  violence.  By  December  reservation  official  grew 
increasingly  alarmed  by  the  Ghost  Dance  outbreak,  and  the  military  was 
called  upon  to  locate  and  arrest  those  who  were  considered  agitators,  such 
as  the  Sioux  Chiefs,  Sitting  Bull  and  Big  Foot. 

On  December  15,  1890,  Sitting  Bull  and  eight  of  his  warriors  were 
murdered  by  agency  police  sent  to  arrest  him  at  the  Standing  Rock 
reservation.  The  official  reason  given  for  the  shooting  claimed  that  he 
had  resisted  arrest.  Fearing  further  reprisal,  some  of  his  followers  fled 
in  terror  to  Big  Foot's  camp  of  Miniconjou  Sioux.  While  many  of  Big  Foot's 
group  were  devout  Ghost  Dancers,  others  had  already  begun  to  leave  the 
religion.  Old  Big  Foot  was  a peaceful  leader  and  was  not  attempting  to 
cause  further  agitation  of  the  situation.  But  after  the  slaying  of  Sitting 
Bull,  Big  Foot  was  placed  on  the  list  of  "fomenters  of  disturbances,"  and 
his  arrest  had  been  ordered.  Upon  arrest,  his  group  was  to  be  transferred 
to  Fort  Bennett. 

Under  cover  of  the  night  on  December  23,  a band  of  350  people  left  the 


Miniconjou  village  on  the  Cheyenne  Riven  to  begin  a treacherous  150-mile, 
week-long  trek  through  the  Badlands  to  reach  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency. 
Although  Chief  Big  Foot  was  aged  and  seriously  ill  with  pneumonia,  his 
group  traversed  the  rugged,  frozen  terrain  of  the  Badlands  in  order  to 
reach  the  protection  of  Chief  Red  Cloud  who  had  promised  them  food, 
shelter,  and  horses.  It  is  reported  that  both  Big  Foot  and  Red  Cloud 
wanted  peace.  On  December  28,  the  group  was  surrounded  by  Major  Samuel  M. 
Whitside  and  the  Seventh  Calvary  (the  old  regiment  of  General  George 
Custer).  Big  Foots  band  hoisted  a white  flag,  but  the  army  apprehended  the 
Indians,  forcing  them  to  the  bank  of  Wounded  Knee  Creek.  There,  four  large 
Flotchkiss  cannons  had  been  menacingly  situated  atop  both  sides  of  the 
valley  overlooking  the  encampment,  ready  to  fire  upon  the  Indians. 

A rumor  ran  through  the  camp  that  the  Indians  were  to  be  deported  to 
Indian  Territory  (Oklahoma)  which  had  the  reputation  for  its  living 
conditions  being  far  worse  than  any  prison.  The  Lakotas  became  panicky, 
and  historians  have  surmised  that  if  the  misunderstanding  had  been 
clarified  that  they  were  to  be  taken  to  a different  camp,  the  entire 
horrific  incident  might  have  been  averted. 

That  evening.  Colonel  lames  Forsyth  arrived  with  reinforcements  and  took 
over  as  commander  of  the  operation.  The  Indians  were  not  allowed  to  sleep 
as  the  soldiers  interrogated  them  through  the  night.  (It  has  been  reported 
that  many  of  the  questions  were  to  determine  who  among  the  group  had  been 
at  Little  Bighorn  fourteen  years  earlier.  In  addition,  eyewitnesses 
claimed  that  the  soldiers  had  been  drinking  to  celebrate  the  capture  of 
the  ailing  Big  Foot.) 

The  soldiers  ordered  that  the  Indians  be  stripped  of  their  weapons,  and 
this  further  agitated  an  increasingly  tense  and  serious  situation.  While 
the  soldiers  searched  for  weapons,  a few  of  the  Indians  began  singing 
Ghost  Dance  songs,  and  one  of  them  (thought  to  be  the  medicine  man.  Yellow 
Bird,  although  this  is  still  disputed  by  historians)  threw  dirt  in  a 
ceremonial  act.  This  action  was  misunderstood  by  the  soldiers  as  a sign  of 
imminent  hostile  aggression,  and  within  moments,  a gun  discharged.  It  is 
believed  that  the  gun  of  a deaf  man.  Black  Coyote,  accidentally  fired  as 
soldiers  tried  to  take  it  from  him.  Although  the  inadvertent  single  shot 
did  not  injure  anyone,  instantaneously  the  soldiers  retaliated  by  spraying 
the  unarmed  Indians  with  bullets  from  small  arms,  as  well  as  the  Hotchkiss 
canons  which  overlooked  the  scene. 

(Hotchkiss  canons  are  capable  of  firing  two  pound  explosive  shells  at  a 
rate  of  fifty  per  minute.) 

With  only  their  bare  hands  to  fight  back,  the  Indians  tried  to  defend 
themselves,  but  the  incident  deteriorated  further  into  bloody  chaos,  and 
the  350  unarmed  Indians  were  outmatched  and  outnumbered  by  the  nearly  500 
U.S.  soldiers. 

The  majority  of  the  massacre  fatalities  occurred  during  the  initial  ten 
to  twenty  minutes  of  the  incident,  but  the  firing  lasted  for  several  hours 
as  the  army  chased  after  those  who  tried  to  escape  into  the  nearby  ravine. 
According  to  recollections  by  some  of  the  Indian  survivors,  the  soldiers 
cried  out  "Remember  the  Little  Bighorn"  as  they  sportingly  hunted  down 
those  who  fled  --  evidence  to  them  that  the  massacre  was  in  revenge  of 
Custers  demise  at  Little  Bighorn  in  1876. 

(Recorded  by  Santee  Sioux,  Sid  Byrd,  from  oral  histories  of  several 
survivors . ) 

Many  of  the  injured  died  of  exposure  in  the  freezing  weather,  and 
several  days  after  the  incident  the  dead  were  strewn  as  far  as 
approximately  two  to  five  miles  away  from  the  original  site.  By  mid- 
afternoon on  December  29,  1890  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  ceased.  Nearly 
three-hundred  men  (including  Chief  Big  Foot),  women,  and  children  --  old 
and  young  --  were  dead  on  the  frosty  banks  of  Wounded  Knee  Creek.  Twenty- 
nine  soldiers  also  died  in  the  melee,  but  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the 
military  causalities  were  a result  of  "friendly"  crossfire  that  occurred 
during  the  fighting  frenzy.  Twenty-three  soldiers  from  the  Seventh  Calvary 
were  later  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  the  slaughter  of 
defenseless  Indians  at  Wounded  Knee. 

The  wounded  and  dying  were  taken  to  a makeshift  hospital  in  the  Pine 


Ridge  Episcopal  Church.  Ironically,  above  the  pulpit  hung  a Christmas 
banner  which  read: 


Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men. 

A blizzard  swept  over  the  countryside  the  night  of  December  29,  and  when 
it  cleared  days  later,  the  valley  was  strewn  with  frozen,  contorted  dead 
bodies.  A burial  party  returned  to  the  site  on  New  Years  Day,  1891.  The 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  pulled  from  beneath  the  heavy  snow  and  thrown 
into  a single  burial  pit.  It  was  reported  that  four  infants  were  found 
still  alive,  wrapped  in  their  deceased  mothers  shawls. 

American  Horse,  Oglala  Sioux,  and  others  described  the  carnage: 

"There  was  a woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms  who  was  killed  as  she  almost 
touched  the  flag  of  truce... A mother  was  shot  down  with  her  infant;  the 
child  not  knowing  that  its  mother  was  dead  was  still  nursing. . .The  women 
as  they  were  fleeing  with  their  babies  were  killed  together,  shot  right 
through ...  and  after  most  all  of  them  had  been  killed  a cry  was  made  that 
all  those  who  were  not  killed  or  wounded  should  come  forth  and  they  would 
be  safe.  Little  boys... came  out  of  their  places  of  refuge,  and  as  soon  as 
they  came  in  sight  a number  of  soldiers  surrounded  them  and  butchered  them 
there . " 

(Source:  500  Nations,  1994) 

While  only  150  bodies  were  interred  in  the  mass  grave,  Lakotas  estimate 
that  twice  as  many  Indians  perished  that  brutal  morning  in  1890  --  on  a 
reservation  supposedly  protected  by  two  treaties. 

Black  Elk: 

"I  did  not  know  then  how  much  was  ended.  When  I look  back  now  from  this 
high  hill  of  my  old  age,  I can  still  see  the  butchered  women  and  children 
lying  heaped  and  scattered  all  along  the  crooked  gulch  as  plain  as  when  I 
saw  them  with  eyes  young.  And  I can  see  that  something  else  died  there  in 
the  bloody  mud,  and  was  buried  in  the  blizzard.  A people's  dream  died 
there.  It  was  a beautiful  dream  ....  the  nation's  hoop  is  broken  and 
scattered.  There  is  no  center  any  longer,  and  the  sacred  tree  is  dead." 
(Source:  Black  Elk  Speaks,  c.  1932) 

Contributed  by  Lori  Liggett 

Bowling  Green  State  University,  American  Culture  Studies  Program 
Summer  1998 
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Wauneta  (Curry)  Lone  Wolf-Cox 

GLENDALE,  Ariz.  - Nationally  known  motivational  speaker  Wauneta  (Curry) 
Lone  Wolf-Cox  made  her  journey  to  the  spirit  world  on  December  21,  2003 
after  a courageous  battle  with  lung  cancer. 

Wauneta  was  born  in  Kyle,  SD  on  April  18,  1951  to  Flora  Glenn-Curry  and 
Albert  Curry  Sr.  She  left  behind  a legacy  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
her,  the  motivation  to  walk  the  red  road.  She  not  only  spoke  about  being 
non- judgmental , forgiveness,  having  unconditional  love,  and  living  healthy, 
but  practiced  it  to  the  fullest.  Wauneta  made  her  transition  in  her  home 
in  Phoenix,  AZ. 

She  left  behind  her  husband  Kevin  Cox,  a daughter  Yo'NasDa  Lone  Wolf- 
McCall-Muhammad,  a son  (Dulio)  Ngozi  Wanji-McCall-Lone  Wolf,  her  grandson 
Chryon  Kalique  Muhammad,  her  sisters  Devona  Lone  Wolf  from  Porcupine, 

Wilma  Two  Two  from  Pine  Ridge,  Faith  Richards  from  Allen,  Mary  May  Curry 


from  Las  Vegas,  Tonia  Priestley  from  New  York,  Kim,  Keeley,  Kina  Clausen 
from  Martin,  her  brothers,  Albert  Curry  Dr.  and  Gino  Curry  from  Allen, 
Elmer  Fire  Thunder  from  North  Carolina,  Hesse,  Shane,  Shadow  Clausen  from 
Martin,  her  Aunts  Pearl  Cottier,  and  Linda  Lone  Wolf  from  Martin,  her 
nieces  Haneen  and  Tashina  Jackson  from  Porcupine,  Babe,  Shelli,  Shannon, 
Renita,  Poor  Bear  and  Anna  Colhoff  from  Pine  Ridge,  Amy  One  Horn  from 
Allen,  Michelle,  Beatrice,  Julissa  Curry  from  Martin,  Delia  Curry  from 
Minn.,  Magan  Rooks  from  Wambli,  Pearl  Red  Bear  from  Allen,  Stormy  and 
Skylee  Clausen  from  Martin,  her  nephews  Michale  and  Jeffery  Whirlwind 
Horse  from  Porcupine,  Michael  and  Lavern  Curry  from  Allen,  Arrow,  and 
Shane  Curry  from  Martin,  Heremy  Curry  from  Kyle,  Jonathan  Doyle,  Shawn  Two 
Bulls,  Malcolm  Dubray  from  Allen,  Him  Colhoff,  Sean  Poor  Bear  and  Heath 
Two  Two  from  Pine  Ridge,  Bryan  and  Moses  Red  Bear  from  Allen,  Heff  Curry 
from  Mission,  Ozzie  Tallman  Moore  from  Chicago,  Evan  Brown  Bull  from  Kyle, 
Shadow  Blue  and  Chance  Clausen  from  Martin.  She  left  many  close  and  dear 
friends . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother.  Flora  Glenn-Curry,  father, 
Albert  Curry  Sr.,  brother  Heffery  Curry,  grandmothers,  Marion  Glenn-Lone 
Wolf  and  Mabel  Cottier. 

Wauneta  was  nationally  recognized  for  her  motivational  and  spiritual 
training  seminars.  Offering  more  than  20  years  of  experience,  she  was 
honored  with  the  name  of  Wakiya  Lu'ta  Win  (Red  Thunder  Woman)  to  assist 
her  on  the  healing  path  to  create  a balance  for  humanity.  Receiving 
numerous  awards  for  her  achievements,  Wauneta  has  served  as  an  inspiration 
to  youth  and  adults  alike  throughout  Indian  Country.  Her  gifts  of  wisdom, 
joy  and  love  have  touched  the  lives  of  countless  people.  Wauneta  managed 
to  balance  a life  of  spirituality,  harmony  and  service.  Towards  the  end  of 
her  life  she  wrote  "Grandfather  Smiles  pleasingly  on  the  work  that  I was 
sent  here  to  do.  My  circle  is  complete;  I am  at  Peace,  no  regrets,  no 
anger,  just  love  for  all  of  you.  I will  see  all  of  you  on  the  other 
blessed  side.  Enjoy  the  journey.  Life  is  supposed  to  be  fun!  Create  your 
own  realities." 

A two-night  wake  service  begins  1 p.m.  Friday,  December  26,  2003  at 
American  Horse  School,  Allen,  SD.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Sunday,  December  28,  2003,  at  American  Horse  School,  Allen,  SD,  with 
traditional  Lakota  services  by  Mr.  Mike  Cross.  Interment  will  be  at 
Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Allen,  SD. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Hournal. 
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December  27,  2003 
Brandon  James 

Brandon  James,  graduated  from  Coolidge  High  School  at  the  age  of  16.  A 
former  member  of  the  National  UNITY  Council  Executive  Committee;  served  a 
two  year  term  as  Youth  Representative  for  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indian,  served  a term  as  Treasurer  and  was  the  12th  President  of 
the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  Youth  Council.  Currently  served  as  the 
District  #2  Resident  Board  President  and  Recreation  Committee  member.  Was 
employed  with  the  Kenneth  Cole  of  New  York  located  at  the  Arizona  Mills 
Mall.  A Senior  at  MCC  majoring  in  International  Business. 

Brandon  is  survived  by  his  parents:  Monica  and  Cedric  James,  a little 
brother  Benjamin;  maternal  Grandmothers:  Lenora  Webb,  Elizabeth  Pablo, 

Mary  Rose  Enos,  Fern  Paul.  Grandfather  Emory.  Aunts:  Dorinda,  Linda, 

Brenda  and  Harriet  James,  Veronica  Enos,  Sandra  Moreno,  Sylvia  Flores. 


Uncles:  Larson,  Floyd  lames,  Douglas,  Emerson,  William  and  Rod  Webb. 

Brandon  was  a young  leader,  well  known  and  loved  at  home  and  throughout 
Indian  Country. 

Visitation  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Dec.  29,  2003  from  2-5:00  PM  at  the 
Gila  River  Council  Chambers  in  Sacaton,  AZ,  followed  by  a visitation  from 
6-10:00  PM  at  the  Goodyear  Chapel,  Alma  School  Rd.,  South  of  Hunt  Hwy., 
Goodyear,  AZ,  followed  by  a visitation  at  the  lames  residence  at  11:00  PM, 
SR  87  & Olberg  Rd.,  Sacaton,  AZ.  Funeral  service  will  be  Tuesday, 

Dec.  30,  2003  at  9:00  AM,  Sacaton  Flats  Presbyterian  Church, 

Sacaton  Flats,  AZ.  Bunker's  Garden  Chapel  handled  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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Deloris  Kawaykla 
December  27,  2003 

APACHE  - Funeral  for  Deloris  Kawaykla,  69,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday  at 
the  Apache  Reformed  Church  in  Apache  with  the  Rev.  Darrel  Dalman 
officiating. 

Mrs.  Kawaykla  died  Thursday,  Dec.  25,  at  a local  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  at  Little  Washita  Cemetery,  Fletcher,  under  the  direction 
of  Comanche  National  Funeral  Home. 

Visitation  will  be  from  8 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home  and 
beginning  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Apache  Reformed  Church.  Prayer  service 
will  be  from  5 p.m.  to  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  church. 

She  was  born  3an.  8,  1934,  to  Baldwin  and  Blanche  "Looking  Glass" 
Yokesuite.  She  attended  school  in  Cyril.  She  married  Donald  Kawaykla  in 
Apache.  She  was  a teacher's  aide  for  the  Apache  Head  Start  Program  from 
1974  to  1979  in  Mescalero,  N.M.,  and  retired  in  2000  from  the  Apache 
Senior  Citizens  Nutrition  Center.  She  was  a seamstress  and  quilt  maker  and 
was  a member  of  Apache  Reformed  Church  and  later  attended  Word  of  Life 
Church . 

She  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Chief  Big  Looking  Glass  and  great- 
great-granddaughter  of  Iron  Mountain,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Medicine 
Lodge  Peace  Treaty.  She  was  a full-blood  member  of  the  Comanche  Nation  and 
was  active  with  Chiracahua  Apache  and  Mescalero  Apache  ceremonials  and 
traditional  ways. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters:  Donise  and  Donna  Kawaykla ; a sister, 
Marie  Haumpy;  two  grandchildren:  Sarah  and  lenny;  a great-grandchild, 
Presley;  and  many  relatives. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a daughter,  Pamela  Sue;  and 
three  sisters:  Lily  Yokesuite  and  Pearl  and  Rose  Atavitch. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawton  Constitution. 
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From:  unktomi  <unktomi@sunday . net> 

Gary  Williams,  a founding  member  of  the  Native  American  Reserve  Force  of 
the  Hamilton  County  Sheriff's  Department  and  of  the  Chattanooga  InterTribal 
Association,  died  this  morning  at  Erlanger  Hospital  as  a result  of 


complications  brought  on  by  his  longtime  fight  against  cancer. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with  Williamson  & Sons  Funeral  Home 
8852  Dayton  Pike,  Soddy  Daisy  TN  37379,  423-332-1515 


TN  Indian  Affairs  (tn-ind)  mailing  list 

News,  information  & discussion  re.  Native  Americans  in  Tennessee, 
[send  admin  requests  & comments  to:  tn-ind-admin@mail.highertech.net] 
info  at  http://mail.chattanooga.net/mailman/listinfo.cgi/tn-ind 


The  following  is  from  "The  Chattanoogan" 
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December  28,  2003 

Gary  Williams 

Soddy  Mason  - Owned  And  Operated  Williamsburg  Coach 

Gary  Neal  Williams,  49,  of  Soddy-Daisy,  died  Saturday  Dec.  27,  2003,  at 
a local  hospital. 

He  was  owner/operator  of  Williamsburg  Coach.  He  was  a member  of  Soddy 
Masonic  Lodge  418  F&AM  and  a member  of  Native  American  Reserve  Force. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Granville  H.  Williams. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  lean  Nunley  of  Soddy-Daisy;  fiancee,  Te 
resa  Frady  Lynn  of  Chattanooga;  sons,  Gary  Neal  Williams  Ir.  of  Soddy- 
Daisy  and  Curtis  Allen  Williams  of  Chattanooga;  daughter,  Stephanie  Gibson 
of  Soddy-Daisy;  brothers,  Dewayne  Williams  of  Soddy-Daisy  and  Terry 
Williams  of  North  Carolina;  sister,  Sondra  Scott  of  Harrison; 
grandchildren,  Kelsey  Gibson,  Mason  Williams,  Hayleigh  and  Hunter  Young. 

Services  will  be  Monday,  Dec.  29,  2003,  at  noon  in  the  chapel  of  the 
funeral  home  with  the  Rev.  Ted  Painter  officiating. 

Interment  will  follow  in  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Family  will  receive  friends  2-9  p.m.  today. 

Arrangements  by  Williamson  & Sons,  8852  Dayton  Pike,  Soddy-Daisy. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Chattanoogan.com. 
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December  23,  2003 

Thurman  L.  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Thurman  Lee  "Beaver"  Locklear,  59,  of  374  Randall  Drive,  died 
Sunday,  Dec.  21,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

Mr.  Locklear  was  a carpenter. 

A graveside  service  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  in  the 
Oxendine  family  cemetery  by  the  Rev.  Hedrick  lones. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  a son,  Thurman  L.  Locklear  3r.  of  Baltimore; 
two  daughters.  Crystal  Locklear  of  Baltimore  and  Nicki  lones  of  Lumberton; 
two  brothers.  Chess  Locklear  of  Pembroke  and  lames  R.  Locklear  of 
Baltimore;  and  three  sisters,  Nancy  Locklear  of  Fayetteville,  Carrie 
Corville  of  Lumberton  and  Evelyn  F.  Locklear  of  Baltimore. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  6 to  9 at  Boles  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

December  25,  2003 

leanette  Locklear 

RED  SPRINGS  - Mrs.  leanette  Locklear,  57,  of  158  Flat  Rock  Road,  died 


Monday,  Dec.  22,  2003,  in  FirstHealth  Moore  Regional  Hospital  in  Pinehurst. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2:30  p.m.  Friday  in  Island  Grove 
Baptist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Larry  Locklear,  Dwayne  Lowry,  Jerry  Lowery  and 
Dell  Harris.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Locklear  is  survived  by  a son,  Quentin  Locklear  of  Palatine,  111.; 
a daughter,  Tonya  Locklear  of  the  home;  her  parents,  Curtis  and  Margaret 
Locklear  of  the  home;  a brother,  Anthony  Locklear  of  Cary;  a sister,  Dena 
Dagnon  of  Lillymoor,  111.;  and  two  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  Friday  from  11  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at 
Thompson's  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

December  28,  2003 

Gerald  Oxendine 

ROWLAND  - Gerald  Oxendine,  60,  of  84  Roberts  Farm  Road,  died  Friday,  Dec. 
26,  2003,  in  Scotland  Memorial  Hospital  in  Laurinburg. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Monday  in  Purvis  Independent 
Baptist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Ronald  Chavis  and  Roger  Adkins.  Burial  will  be 
in  the  Oxendine  family  cemetery. 

Mr.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Rita  Oxendine  of  the  home;  two 
sons,  Gerald  Oxendine  of  Rowland  and  Brandon  Oxendine  of  Maxton;  a 
daughter.  Tally  Locklear  of  Rowland;  his  mother,  Nellie  Hunt  of  Rowland; 
two  half  brothers,  Nash  K.  Lowry  of  New  Jersey  and  Harvey  Lowry  of 
Delaware;  three  sisters,  Debra  A.  Hunt,  Vickie  Hunt  and  Audrey  Locklear, 
all  of  Rowland;  three  half  sisters,  Cassie  Murphy  and  Helen  Cipolla,  both 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Carol  Domingo  of  Charleston,  S.C.;  and  three 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Quessie  H.  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - Ms.  Quessie  Hammonds  Oxendine,  85,  of  5701  Fayetteville  Road, 
died  Friday,  Dec.  26,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  1 p.m.  Monday  in  Floyd  Memorial  Chapel 
by  the  Rev.  James  H.  Woods.  Burial  will  be  in  Reedy  Branch  Cemetery  in 
McDonald . 

Ms.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Henry  L.  Oxendine  and  Willie  J. 
Oxendine,  both  of  Lumberton;  two  daughters,  Christine  Locklear  of 
Baltimore  and  Dorothy  Hunt  of  Lumberton;  20  grandchildren;  43  great - 
-grandchildren;  and  two  great-great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Floyd  Mortuary  & 
Crematory  in  Lumberton. 

December  29,  2003 

Katie  L.  Lowery 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Katie  Locklear  Lowery,  91,  of  451  Odum  Road,  died 
Saturday,  Dec.  27,  2003,  in  Beverly  Healthcare. 

Arrangements  will  be  announced  by  Floyd  Mortuary  & Crematory  of 
Lumberton . 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

December  27,  2003 
Donald  J.  Bradley 

Cherokee  - Donald  J.  Bradley,  52,  Big  Cove  Community,  died  unexpectedly 
Thursday,  Dec.  25,  2003  at  Cherokee  Indian  Hospital.  A native  and  lifelong 
resident  of  Swain  County,  he  was  a self-employed  handyman;  a member  of 
Straight  Fork  Baptist  Church,  son  of  the  late  Henry  and  Helen  Reed  Bradley, 
and  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers,  Raymond  and  Jimmy  Bradley. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  of  27  years,  Velma  Driver  Bradley;  two  daughters, 
Nikki  Bradley  and  Connie  Bradley  of  Cherokee;  four  sons,  Alfred,  Floyd, 
Evard,  and  Ronald  Bradley,  all  of  Cherokee;  sister,  Carol  Long  of 
Cherokee;  two  brothers,  Walter  and  Morgan  Bradley  of  Cherokee  and  Robert 


Reed  of  Cherokee,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Sunday  at  Straight  Fork 
Baptist  Church  with  the  Revs.  Charles  Ball  and  Floyd  Panther  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  in  Bradley  Family  Cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  church  at  4 p.m.  on  Saturday  to  receive 
friends  and  await  the  service  hour. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

December  28,  2003 

Robert  Daniel  "Spook"  Armachain 

Cherokee  - Robert  Daniel  "Spook"  Armachain,  age  41,  died  Friday,  Dec.  26, 
2003. 

Moody  Funeral  Home  of  Sylva  will  announce  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

December  29,  2003 
Melvin  3.  "Swede"  Skinaway 

Melvin  3.  'Swede'  Skinaway,  Native  name:  Mushkawanakwud , (Translation: 
strong  Cloud)  died  Thursday,  Dec.  25,  2003  at  his  home  in  McGregor. 

TRADITIONAL  SERVICE:  3 p.m.  Monday,  Dec.  29  at  the  East  Lake  Community 
Center,  East  Lake,  Minn,  with  funeral  services  10  a.m.  Dec.  30. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

December  27,  2003 

Avery  Red  Legs 

Avery  G.  Red  Legs,  20,  Thunder  Butte,  S.D.,  died  Dec.  21,  2003,  at 
Dupree,  S.D. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  MST  today  at  H.V.  3ohnston  Cultural 
Center,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Lukes  Catholic  Cemetery, 
Thunder  Butte. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Bismarck  Tribune. 

December  23,  2003 

Gerrad  Scott 
Bad  Nation 

Gerrad  Paul  Scott,  20,  Bad  Nation,  died  Sunday,  Dec.  21,  2003,  at  his 
home. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Community  Center,  Fort 
Thompson.  Burial  will  be  in  Conkicaska  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  Fort 
Thompson.  Wake  services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  today  at  the  Community  Center. 
Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Wevik  Funeral  Home,  Chamberlain. 

Ed  Boes 
Bonesteel 

Ed  Boes,  86,  Bonesteel,  died  Monday,  Dec.  22,  2003,  at  Gregory  Nursing 
Home,  Gregory. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Zion  Lutheran  Church, 
Bonesteel.  Burial  will  be  in  Rosebud  Cemetery,  Bonesteel.  Visitation  will 
be  one  hour  prior  to  the  services  at  the  church. 

Clausen  Funeral  Home,  Burke,  is  handling  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

December  23,  2003 

Twin  Baby  Boys  St.  3ohn 

PORCUPINE  - Twin  Baby  Boys  St.  3ohn,  infants.  Porcupine,  died  Sunday, 


Dec.  21,  2003,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  their  parents,  Jonathan  St.  John,  Fort  Thompson,  and 
Wakispe  Bear  Runner,  Porcupine;  their  paternal  grandparents,  Jim  St.  John 
and  Vicki  Lambert,  both  of  Fort  Thompson;  and  their  maternal  grandparents, 
Edgar  and  Violet  Bear  Runner,  Porcupine. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office.  Burial  will  be 
at  Bear  Runner  Family  Plot  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Todd  Fast  Wolf  Jr. 

RED  SHIRT  - Todd  Fast  Wolf  Jr.,  56,  Red  Shirt,  died  Friday,  Dec.  19, 
2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Imajene  Eagle  Bear,  Wounded  Knee,  and 
Denise  Fast  Wolf  and  Jami  Fast  Wolf,  both  of  Red  Shirt;  three  brothers, 
Larry  Fast  Wolf,  Reuben  Fast  Wolf  and  Varden  Fast  Wolf,  all  of  Red  Shirt; 
one  sister,  Gloria  Fast  Wolf,  Red  Shirt;  and  11  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  today  at  Two  Bulls  Gym  in  Red  Shirt. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Dec.  24,  at  St.  Bernard's  Catholic 
Church  in  Red  Shirt,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  St.  Bernard's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  24,  2003 

Donald  Long  Man 

ALLEN  - Donald  Long  Man,  47,  died  Sunday,  Dec.  21,  2003,  in  Allen. 
Survivors  include  two  sons.  Bob  Tallman,  Allen,  and  Tim  Long  Man, 
Sacramento,  Calif.;  two  daughters,  Stacey  Long  Man  and  Shelly  Long  Man, 
both  of  Allen;  two  brothers,  Egan  Tallman  and  Darwin  Long  Man,  both  of 
Allen;  and  five  sisters,  Phoebe  Tallman,  Florence  Shotts,  Jeanette  Tallman 
and  Wilma  Tallman,  all  of  Allen,  and  Lynore  Long  Man,  Martin. 

A first-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Saturday,  Dec.  27,  at  the  Donald 
Long  Man  home  in  Allen.  A second-night  wake  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  Sunday, 
Dec.  28,  at  American  Horse  School  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
Monday,  Dec.  29,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  and  the 
Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating,  and  traditional  Lakota  services  by  John  Around 
Him.  Burial  will  be  at  Inestimable  Gift  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Jerilyn  Ward 

PINE  RIDGE  - Jerilyn  Ward,  39,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  20,  2003, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Phillip  Ward,  Pine  Ridge;  three  sons, 
Llewellyn  Rock,  Phillip  Ward  Jr.  and  Micheal  Ward,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  one 
daughter,  Jenna  Ward,  Pine  Ridge;  her  parents,  Frank  and  Erna  Crazy 
Thunder,  Rushville,  Neb.;  two  brothers,  David  Exendine,  Rapid  City,  and 
Daniel  Crazy  Thunder,  Pine  Ridge;  two  sisters,  Beverly  Fritz,  Rapid  City, 
and  Lahoma  Trueblood,  Pine  Ridge;  and  one  grandchild. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1:30  p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  26,  Makasan 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Dec. 
27,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  25,  2003 

Michael  Giago 

PINE  RIDGE  - Michael  Giago,  54,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  23,  2003, 
at  Fort  Meade  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Sturgis. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Warren  Giago,  Pine  Ridge;  two  daughters, 
Brenda  Shangreaux,  Gordon,  Neb.,  and  Angel  Swallow,  Batesland;  five 
brothers,  William  Giago,  Havasu  City,  Ariz.,  Robert  Strikes  Lightning, 
Gales  Ferry,  Conn.,  Patrick  Giago,  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  and  Warren  Giago  and 
Gene  Giago,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  five  sisters,  JoAnn  Sakiestewa, 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Yvonne  Reynolds,  Rosebud,  Theresa  Tibbitts,  Rapid  City, 


Mary  Nephew,  Alexandria,  Utah,  and  Loretta  Giago,  Rockyford;  and  five 
grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Dec.  28,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Dec.  29,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota 
services  by  Richard  Two  Dogs.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission 
Catholic  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  27,  2003 
Amelia  Bear  Robe 

PINE  RIDGE  - Amelia  Bear  Robe,  42,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  Dec.  21, 
2003,  in  Commerce  City,  Colo. 

Survivors  include  one  son.  Bethel  Garcia,  Denver;  six  daughters,  Blancha 
Garcia,  Anna  Garcia,  Crystal  Bear  Robe,  Jennifer  Bear  Robe,  Desiree  Bear 
Robe  and  Estella  Bear  Robe,  all  of  Denver;  and  one  brother,  Evan  White 
Face,  Indianapolis. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  27,  at  Church  of 
God  in  Wounded  Knee.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Dec.  29,  at  the 
church,  with  Pedro  Sharpfish  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tobacco  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Body  of  Christ  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Avery  Gabriel  Red  Legs 

THUNDER  BUTTE  - Avery  Gabriel  Red  Legs,  20,  Thunder  Butte,  died  Sunday, 
Dec.  21,  2003,  in  Dupree. 

A wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  Jan.  2,  at  HV  Johnston  Lakota 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Jan. 
3,  at  the  cultural  center,  with  Sister  Addie  Morris  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  St.  Luke's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Thunder  Butte. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Darlene  R.  Yellow  Boy 

CALICO  - Darlene  R.  Yellow  Boy,  50,  Calico,  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  23,  2003, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Christopher  Yellow  Boy,  Pine  Ridge;  three 
daughters,  Christine  Tobacco,  Stephanie  Sully  and  Ashleigh  Sully,  all  of 
Pine  Ridge;  two  brothers,  James  Yellow  Boy  Sr.  and  Philip  Yellow  Boy,  both 
of  Pine  Ridge;  and  three  sisters,  Mary  Mousseau,  Theresa  Claymore  and 
Lorraine  Richards,  all  of  Pine  Ridge. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Sunday,  Dec.  28,  at  Wakpamni  CAP 
Office  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Dec.  29,  at  Holy 
Rosary  Mission  Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge,  with  the  Rev.  Peter  Klink 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

December  26,  2003 
Yvonne  Handle  Bunch 

BARBER  COMMUNITY  - Services  for  Yvonne  Handle  Bunch  will  be  held  at  2 p. 
m.,  Friday,  Dec.  26,  2003,  at  the  Sycamore  Baptist  Church,  with  Pastor 
Wayne  Bunch  and  Brother  Charles  Duvall  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in 
the  Barber  Cemetery. 

Casketbearers  include  Paul  Holloway,  Hubert  Bunch,  Greg  Bunch,  Dave 
Holmes,  Virgil  Holmes  and  Scott  Medlin.  Honorary  casketbearers  include 
Nathan  Handle,  Justin  Handle,  Kyle  Handle  and  Chuck  Studie.  Flower  girls 
are  Sheila  Moran,  Lisa  Rose,  Bobbie  Ketcher,  Cartayah  Handle,  Heather 
Handle  and  Debbie  Guess.  Yvonne  was  born  Feb.  11,  1946,  in  Tahlequah  to 
Dick  and  Georgia  (Christie)  Handle,  and  passed  away  Dec.  22,  2003,  in 
Tulsa . 

Yvonne  grew  up  in  the  Barber  Community  and  attended  Tenkiller  School. 


She  graduated  from  Sequoyah  High  School  and  Bacone  College.  On  Dune  18, 
1969,  she  married  Lee  Bunch  in  Tahlequah.  Yvonne  worked  for  24  years  in 
the  financial  aid  department  at  Northeastern  State  University.  She  enjoyed 
gardening  and  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren . 

Yvonne  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  a sister,  Edia  Handle. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Lee  Bunch  of  the  home;  a daughter,  Melissa 
Latta  and  husband  Derry;  a son,  Todd  Bunch  and  wife  Deannie;  grandchildren 
Kendall  Smith,  Trent  Smith  and  Caden  Bunch;  a brother,  Earl  Doe  Handle;  a 
sister,  Eugenia  Hill;  several  nieces  and  nephews;  and  many  friends. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

December  29,  2003 

Doncellia  lone  King  Sakiestewa 

Doncellia  "Doni"  lone  King  Sakiestewa,  resident  of  Okmulgee,  died 
Thursday,  Dec.  25,  2003,  at  the  United  Medical  Center  West  in  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.  She  was  47. 

The  traditional  Indian  feast  will  be  held  at  noon  Tuesday,  Dec.  30,  at 
the  Ponca  Indian  Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Alan  Colbert  presiding. 
Burial  will  be  at  the  Ponca  Indian  Tribal  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Trout  Funeral  Home. 

Doni  was  born  on  Dan.  8,  1956,  at  the  IHS  Pawnee  Indian  Hospital  to  Dohn 
Wayne  and  Reta  Wesley  King.  At  an  early  age  the  family  moved  to  California 
where  she  attended  and  graduated  high  school  in  Bell  Gardens,  Calif.  She 
was  active  in  the  Clara  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Bell  Gardens.  She  was 
talented  in  all  sports  and  excelled  in  swimming.  Doni  was  active  in  the 
summer  swim  meets  and  was  a lifeguard  at  the  local  swimming  pool.  She 
attended  a trade  school  in  Madera,  Calif.,  where  she  met  and  later  married 
Algurnon  "Al"  Sakiestewa  Sr.  She  was  a free  spirit  and  all  will  greatly 
miss  her  beautiful  personality. 

Doni  is  survived  by  her  husband  Al  Sakiestewa  Sr.  of  Arizona;  two  sons, 
Victor  of  Okmulgee  and  Algurnon  Dr.  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.;  two  daughters, 
Theresa  and  Valerie,  both  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.;  her  mother,  Reta  Davis  and 
husband  Clarence  of  Okmulgee;  her  father,  Dohn  King  and  wife  Benita  of 
Irving,  Texas;  maternal  grandmother,  Thelma  Winlock  of  McAlester;  two 
brothers,  David  W.  King  of  Atoka  and  Dohn  K.  King  of  Oklahoma  City;  two 
sisters,  Bertha  Leeper  and  husband  Dennis  of  Okmulgee  and  Helen  Dimenez 
and  husband  Ezekiel  "Koko"  of  South  Gate,  Calif.;  father-  and  mother-in- 
law,  Alice  and  Leroy  Sakiestewa  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.;  endearing  and  special 
friend,  Vernon  Hicks  of  Okemah;  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews 
and  a host  of  friends. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Ponca  City  News. 

December  28,  2003 
Winslow  Dean  Wahpekeche 

Winslow  Dean  Wahpekeche,  42,  of  Stillwater,  died  Thursday,  Dec.  25,  2003 
at  his  residence. 

He  was  buried  Friday  in  McLoud  in  the  Kickapoo  Tribal  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  Aug.  17,  1961,  in  Lawton,  to  Howard  (Robert)  Lee  Wahpekeche 
Dr.  and  Mary  Ann  Wahpekeche. 

He  attended  school  in  Stillwater  and  Enid  and  graduated  in  1979  from 
Riverside  Indian  School  in  Anadarko. 

He  joined  the  Marines  in  1980  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  1983. 

He  married  Christiana  Little  in  Shawnee  and  they  had  three  children. 

They  later  divorced. 

He  attended  Oklahoma  State  University  Tech  in  Okmulgee  and  was  a 
carpenter . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father;  two  brothers;  and  two  sisters. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  of  Stillwater;  his  three  children,  Monica 
Wahpekeche  of  Ames,  Iowa,  and  Eric  and  Robin  Wahpekeche  of  Shawnee;  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  Cherry  Ketakeah  of  Shawnee,  Alan  Wahpekeche  and 


his  wife,  leanne,  and  Howard  Lee  Wahpkeche  III  and  Perry  Wahpekeche,  all 
of  Stillwater,  Dana  Cantrell  and  her  husband,  Don,  of  Glencoe;  and  many 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Stillwater  NewsPress/Stillwater,  OK. 

December  26,  2003 

Wynema  Waysepappy  Shelton  Alexander 

Funeral  for  Wynema  Waysepappy  Shelton  Alexander,  72,  Lawton,  will  be  at 
2 p.m.  at  the  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel. 

Mrs.  Alexander  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  24,  2003,  in  Lawton. 

Burial  will  be  at  Sunset  Memorial  Gardens  under  the  direction  of  the 
funeral  home. 

She  was  born  Sept.  5,  1931,  to  Walter  and  Nora  Morgan  Waysepappy.  She 
was  raised  by  her  aunt,  Hester  Waysepappy.  She  married  Leornard  Alexander 
in  1982  in  Belton,  Texas.  She  was  a member  of  Pentecostal  Holiness  Church 
and  the  Comanche  Tribe. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  of  the  home;  two  sons:  Toby  and  David 
Shelton,  Lawton;  five  daughters:  Linda  Bell,  North  Carolina;  Etta  Marin, 
Cache;  Donna  Sterling  and  Marilyn  Bloomer,  both  of  Lawton;  and  Carol 
Shelton,  Indiahoma;  seven  grandchildren,  21  great-grandchildren,  and  many 
other  relatives  and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  a brother,  Elroe  Waysepappy; 
and  the  aunt  who  raised  her. 

December  27,  2003 

Wynema  Waysepappy  Shelton  Alexander 

Funeral  for  Wynema  Waysepappy  Shelton  Alexander,  72,  Lawton,  will  be 
at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel. 

Mrs.  Alexander  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  24,  2003,  in  Lawton. 

Entombment  will  be  at  Sunset  Memorial  Gardens  under  the  direction  of  the 
funeral  home. Prayer  service  was  Friday  at  the  funeral  home. She  was  born 
Sept.  5,  1931,  to  Walter  and  Nora  Morgan  Waysepappy.  She  was  raised  by  her 
aunt.  Ester  Waysepappy.  She  married  Leornard  Alexander  in  1982  in  Belton, 
Texas.  She  was  a member  of  Pentecostal  Holiness  Church  and  the  Comanche 
Tribe . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  of  the  home;  two  sons:  Toby  and  David 
Shelton,  Lawton;  five  daughters:  Linda  Bell,  North  Carolina;  Etta  Marin, 
Cache;  Donna  Sterling  and  Marilyn  Bloomer,  both  of  Lawton;  and  Carol 
Shelton,  Indiahoma;  seven  grandchildren,  21  great-grandchildren,  and  many 
other  relatives  and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a brother,  Elroe  Waysepappy; 
and  her  aunt.  Ester  Waysepappy. 

December  28,  2003 

Marquis  0.  Woodard 

ANADARKO  - Funeral  for  Marquis  0.  Woodard,  67,  Anadarko,  will  be  at  11  a. 
m.  Tuesday  at  Cedar  Creek  United  Methodist  Church,  Carnegie,  with  the  Rev. 
Tsotake  officiating. 

Mr.  Woodard  died  Thursday,  Dec.  25,  2003,  in  Anadarko. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cedar  Creek  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home.  A prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  the 
church . 

He  was  born  Sept.  30,  1936,  to  Marquis  and  Pearl  Botone  Woodard  Sr.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Blackhorse  on  Dec.  9,  1957,  in  Lawton.  After  he 
graduated  from  Anadarko  High  School  in  1955,  he  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  He  graduated  from  Cameron  University  in  1967  with  a bachelor's 
degree  in  sociology.  He  managed  alcohol  prevention  programs  for  the  City 
of  Long  Beach,  the  City  of  Phoenix  and  Haskell  Indian  College.  He  managed 
the  food  distribution  program  for  the  Kiowa  Tribe.  He  was  a member  of  the 
3. I.  Methvin  Church,  Kiowa  Tribe,  the  Kiowa  Marine  Veterans  Association 
and  the  Kiowa  Gourd  Clan. 


Survivors  include  his  wife;  a son.  Marquis  Woodard  III,  Thoreau,  N.M.; 
three  daughters:  Damie  and  Dianna  Woodard,  Anadarko;  Stephanie  Medrano, 
Stillwater;  two  brothers:  Thomas  and  Allen  Woodard;  two  sisters,  Allene 
Woodard  and  Lena  Bohay;  15  grandchildren;  two  great-grandchildren;  and 
many  other  relatives. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  and  two  brothers,  Phil  Bohay 
and  George  Botone. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

December  26,  2003 
Betsy  Casteel 

Funeral  services  for  Betsy  Dane  Taylor  Casteel  are  scheduled  for  11  a. 
m.  Monday,  Dec.  29  at  Temple  Of  Praise  Church  at  the  corner  of 
University  and  Hoover  Streets  in  Seminole  with  Rev.  Harold  Turner 
officiating. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Swearingen  Funeral  Home 
in  Seminole. 

Casteel  died  at  her  home  at  the  age  of  50  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  24,  2003. 
She  was  born  on  October  20,  1953,  in  Talihina  to  Doseph  and  Edna  Taylor, 
both  of  which  preceded  her  in  death  as  did  one  sister,  Delores  Taylor. 

Casteel  and  her  family  resided  in  Texas  until  moving  to  Oklahoma  during 
her  childhood  years.  She  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Seminole  Nation 
of  Oklahoma.  She  graduated  from  Sasakwa  High  School  in  1971.  She 
continued  her  education  at  the  Byng  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  where 
she  received  her  Licensed  Practical  Nursing  degree  in  1972. 

She  married  David  Casteel  of  Seminole  in  1973.  They  resided  north  of 
Seminole  for  several  years,  in  the  Varnum  community,  where  they  raised 
their  three  children.  They  moved  to  Asher,  OK  in  1993  and  returned  to 
Seminole  three  years  later.  After  their  divorce  in  2000,  Betsy 
continued  to  reside  in  Seminole. 

She  spent  much  of  her  life  working  as  a Licensed  Practical  Nurse  at 
various  facilities  in  the  Seminole  County  area.  Most  of  her  career  was 
spent  as  a nurse  at  Pioneer  Nursing  Home  in  Seminole.  She  was  most 
recently  employed  at  the  Seminole  Medical  Center.  She  took  great  pride 
in  being  a nurse  and  had  hoped  to  further  her  education  in  the  nursing 
field.  During  her  lifetime,  she  was  very  active  for  the  Lord,  taking  on 
various  roles  within  the  churches  that  she  had  attended. 

She  greatly  enjoyed  the  fellowship  of  the  many  Brothers  and  Sisters 
that  she  had  grown  a mutual  love  for  throughout  the  years.  She  loved 
Desus  and  viewed  all  situations  in  her  life  as  opportunities  to  witness 
to  others.  She  loved  people  and  found  delight  in  visiting  with  them. 

No  one  was  ever  a stranger  to  her. 

She  could  strike  up  a conversation  with  anyone  and  frequently  did, 
befriending  numerous  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  She  enjoyed  spending 
her  free  time  "on  the  go".  Friends  and  relatives  never  knew  when  to 
expect  a visit  from  her. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  her  to  drop-by  just  to  check  on  her  loved  ones 
or  to  share  some  news.  She  always  shared  her  positive  outlooks  on  life 
and  had  an  unpredictable  sense  of  humor.  She  touched  the  lives  of 
countless  people  with  her  genuine  personality. 

Her  spontaneity,  along  with  her  smile  and  laughter,  will  be  deeply 
missed  by  many. 

She  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Delores  "Buffy"  Troglin  and  husband, 
Eli  of  Bowlegs;  two  sons,  Rodney  Casteel  and  wife.  Tiffany  of  Shawnee 
and  Randy  Casteel  and  wife,  Tracy  of  Wynnewood;  seven  grandchildren, 
Austin  Troglin,  Aaron  Troglin,  Kristen  Casteel,  Kayla  Casteel,  Telerra 
Casteel,  Cameron  Casteel,  and  Hank  Casteel;  one  sister,  Lina  Coley 
Taylor  of  Seminole;  three  brothers,  Calvin  Taylor  of  Shawnee,  Dimmy 
Taylor  and  wife,  Ida  of  Holdenville,  and  Leon  Postoak  of  Oklahoma  City; 
several  nephews  and  nieces  and  other  relatives  and  friends. 
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December  23,  2003 


Mary  B.  Pioche 
Lake  Valley 

Sept.  6,  1926  - Dec.  22,  2003 

Mary  P.  Pioche,  77,  of  Lake  Valley,  died  Monday,  Dec.  22,  2003,  in 
Farmington.  She  was  born  Sept.  6,  1926,  to  John  and  Helen  Begay  in  Bisti. 
She  was  of  the  Ute  Clan  and  born  for  the  Bitter  Water  Clan. 

She  worked  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  BIA,  Navajo  Nation  and  was 
the  world's  best  rug  weaver,  greatest  and  loving  mother,  grandmother,  aunt 
and  was  a rancher,  raising  cattle,  horses  and  sheep. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Lucy  P.  Garcia  of  Ft.  Wingate,  Bessie  P 
Goaloose  of  Farmington,  Herman  Pioche  of  Page,  Ariz.,  Herbert  3.  Pioche  of 
Lake  Valley,  Nick  3.  Pioche  of  Lake  Valley,  Rick  Pioche  of  Lake  Valley, 
Dennis  Pioche  of  Aztec,  and  Gilbert  Roger  of  Lake  Valley;  sisters,  Mable 
Begay  of  Whiterock  and  Sally  Hickson  of  Parker,  Colo.;  grandchildren, 
Roxanne  Garcia,  Nicole  L.  Garcia,  Tyrone  L.  Pioche,  Christopher  Pioche, 
Antonio  Pioche,  Lance  Goaloose,  Caysee  L.  Goaloose,  Amber  M.  Stevens  and 
Ramond  Pioche;  and  great-grandchildren , Triston  Pioche,  Ashley  Pioche, 
Coven  Stevens  and  Kaylin  Stevens. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  four  children,  Daniel  Pioche,  Bobby  Pioche, 
Rose  Pioche  and  Rita  Pioche;  and  one  grandchild,  Debbie  Garcia. 

Services  will  be  held  at  9 a.m.,  Wednesday,  Dec.  24,  2003,  at  All  Saints 
Episcopal  Church  in  Farmington,  with  the  Rev.  Karol  Tookey  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Lake  Valley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tyrone  Pioche,  3ameson  Stevens,  Nick  Pioche,  Herbert 
3.  Pioche,  Herman  Pioche,  and  Zane  Epaloose.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Kay 
Ascroft,  Mary  C.  Benally,  Don  Wharton,  Kim  and  Art  Alsup,  Elmer  Lincoln, 
Andrew  Simpson,  Charleen  Benally,  Nancy  Yazzie,  3uanita  Pioche,  Dr.  Mark 
Bevan  and  the  Four  Corners  Dialysis  Unit  staff,  Davita  staff  and  San  3uan 
Regional  Medical  Center  Acute  Unit. 

December  24,  2003 

Sadie  Kee 
Crownpoint 

- Dec.  22,  2003 

Funeral  services  for  Sadie  Kee,  86,  who  passed  from  this  life  Dec.  22, 
2003,  will  be  held  Friday,  Dec.  26  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Christian  Reform 
Church  in  Crownpoint,  New  Mexico. 

Pastor  3immy  Atcitty  will  officiate. 

Interment  will  be  in  the  Crownpoint  Community  Cemetery.  A reception  will 
follow  the  services.  Services  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of 
Farmington:  (505)  327-5142. 

December  25,  2003 

Sterling  Mike,  Sr. 

Two  Grey  Hills 

March  19,  1910  - Dec.  23,  2003 

Sterling  Mike,  93,  of  Two  Grey  Hills,  went  home  to  be  with  his  Heavenly 
Father  Tuesday,  Dec.  23  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  March  19,  1910,  in 
Toadlena,  New  Mexico. 

Visitation  will  be  held  Friday  from  1 to  4 p.m.  at  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Christian 
Reformed  Church  in  Toadlena.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Family  Cemetery 
in  Two  Grey  Hills. 

The  family  has  entrusted  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock 
with  the  arrangements:  (505)368-4607. 

December  29,  2003 

Benjamin  Clyde  Bowman 
Tohatchi 


Duly  10,  1931  - Dec.  25,  2003 

Benjamin  Clyde  Bowman,  72,  of  Tohatchi  passed  away  Dec.  25,  2003  at  the 
Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock. 

Benjamin  was  born  Duly  10,  1931  in  Ft.  Defiance,  Ariz.,  to  Alfred  H.  and 
Wilheminia  Bowman.  He  was  of  the  Tachiini  Clan  born  for  Bitannii  Clan. 

Mr.  Bowman  served  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corp.  during  the  Korean 
conflict . 

Survivors  include  six  daughters:  Charlene  L.B.  Gorman  and  her  husband 
Kenneth  of  Farmington;  Colleen  W.  Bowman  of  Tohatchi;  Clarissa  N.  Bowman 
of  Shiprock;  Carletta  D.  Bowman  of  Shiprock;  Estelle  D.  Bowman  of 
Shiprock;  and  Michelle  B.  Ahlm  and  husband  Dohn  of  Farmington. 

Bowman  is  also  survived  by  one  brother:  Dohn  W.  Bowman  of  Tohatchi,  and 
two  aunts:  Rose  Begay  and  Matilda  Arviso  both  of  Tohatchi.  Grandchildren 
include:  Quentin,  Derrod,  Clayton,  Courtney,  Ernesto,  Doshua,  Robert  and 
Dustin . 

Bowman  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Alfred  and  Wilheminia 
Bowman;  brothers:  Ernest;  Arthur  V.;  Vernon  A.;  David  C.;  and  Edward 
Bowman.  Also  by  a sister,  Eloise  Kellogg. 

Visitation  will  be  held  Monday,  Dec.  29,  2003  from  2 to  7 p.m.  at  Chapel 
of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in  Kirtland. 

Services  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Dec.  30,  2003  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Ryder 
Memorial  Chapel  on  the  campus  of  Navajo  Prep  School,  1200  W.  Apache  in 
Farmington.  The  Rev.  Dack  E.  Fowler  will  officiate. 

Pallbearers:  Quentin  K.  Bowman,  Clayton  A.  Gorman,  Dustin  Bowman,  Derrod 
B.  Bowman,  Micah  Bowman  and  Dason  Bowman. 

Honorary  pallbearers:  Dohn  W.  Bowman,  Marvin  Roanhorse,  Dohn  Roanhorse, 
Ed  Carlisle,  Dohn  Ahlm,  Emett  Bowman,  Stephen  Lee,  Willie  Darvisson,  Ken 
Gorman,  Ernest  Dake  Perea,  Richard  Plummer,  Marshall  Plummer,  Alan  Kent 
Bowman  and  Harvey  Harwood. 

Interment  will  be  in  the  Tohatchi  Community  Cemetery  with  military 
honors  conducted  by  the  Tohatchi  Veteran's  Organization.  Friends  will  be 
received  at  the  Tohatchi  Chapter  House  immediately  following  the  services. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories,  Sp.  458  Country  Road 
6100,  Kirtland,  NM.  505-598-9636. 

Lionel  Halona 
Tohatchi 

Aug.  14,  1922  - Dec.  23,  2003 

Lionel  Halona,  81,  of  Tohatchi,  passed  away  Dec.  23,  2003  in  Gallup,  N.M 
He  was  born  Aug.  14,  1922  in  Buffalo  Springs,  N.M.,  to  Dohn  Todea  and  Ben 
dez  bah  Todea.  His  mother's  clan  is  The  Salt  People.  His  father's  clan  is 
The  Tangle  People. 

Mr.  Halona  served  in  World  War  II  from  February  1942  to  October  1945 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry  and  HQ  CO  11th  Tank  Battalion,  European 
African  Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Tunisian,  Rome  and  Arno. 

He  was  a rancher,  farmer  and  carpenter.  He  worked  for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co 
, Union  Pacific,  Manuelito  Dorm,  Fort  Wingate  Ordinance,  Navajo  Depot, 

Road  Construction  and  was  retired  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

He  enjoyed  reading,  going  to  squaw  dances  and  socializing.  He  loved  his 
animals  and  plants. 

He  is  survived  by  seven  daughters,  Delores  Halona  of  Tohatchi,  N.M., 
Hilda  Rose  Halona  of  Gallup,  N.M.,  Patricia  Halona  of  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
Pearl  Dean  Halona  of  Thoreau,  N.M.,  Deanette  Ranger  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Gertrude  Spencer  of  Gallup,  N.M.,  Gertrude  "Trudy"  Spencer  of  Crestview,  N 
M.;  two  sons,  Lawrence  G.  Halona  of  Shiprock,  N.M.,  and  Michael  P.  Halona 
of  Tohatchi,  N.M.;  and  a sister,  Mabel  Beyal  of  Buffalo  Springs,  N.M.  He 
is  also  survived  by  28  grandchildren,  29  great-grandchildren  and  two 
great -great -grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Alice  Halona,  his  father  Dohn  Todea 
his  mother  Ben  dez  bah  Todea;  two  daughters,  Carolyn  Halona  and  Lorraine 
Rose  Legah;  a son,  Leroy  Halona;  a brother,  Tsosie  Halona,  a granddaughter 
Leah  Halona;  and  a grandson,  Doshua  Linford. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  Tohatchi  United  Pentecostal  Church  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  30,  2003  at  10  a.m.  with  Pastor  Derry  Eastridge  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Buffalo  Springs,  N.M. 


Military  graveside  services  will  be  presented  by  Tohatchi  Veterans 
Chapter. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bruce  Beyal,  Patrick  Brown,  Vincent  Chicharello, 
Christopher  Halona,  Lawrence  G.  Halona  II,  Nicholas  Halona,  lan-Michael 
Sandoval  and  Michael  Trottier.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Anthony  Halona, 
Glenn  R.  Halona,  loseph  Halona,  Lawrence  G.  Halona,  Michael  P.  Halona  Sr., 
Myron  Spencer,  and  Darrell  Thompson. 

Rollie  Mortuary,  401  E.  Nizhoni  Blvd.,  Gallup,  N.M.,  87301,  is  in  charge 
of  arrangements . 
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December  24,  2003 
Effie  S.  Lewis 

TSA  YA  TOH  - Services  for  Effie  Lewis,  69,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dec. 
23,  at  Grace  Baptist  Church,  Mentmore.  Christian  Watchman  will  officiate. 

Lewis  died  Dec.  17  in  Tsa  Ya  Toh.  She  was  born  Aug.  14,  1934,  in  Tsa  Ya 
Toh  into  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Lewis  was  a self-employed  silversmith,  rugweaver,  rancher  and  member  of 
the  NAC,  medicine  woman. 

Survivors  include  her  mother.  Rose  Spencer  Smith;  brothers,  Arthur,  Guy 
and  Pete  Sr.;  and  sisters,  Priscilla  Long,  Ella  Peters  and  Florence 
Baldwin . 

Lewis  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Charlie  Lewis;  father, 

Albert  Smith;  brothers,  Deeroy  and  Wilbert  Smith;  and  sisters.  Ruby  and 
Maxine  Smith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Eric  Baldwin,  Tom  Begay,  Guy  Smith  Sr.,  Dan  O'Kee, 
Samual  O'Kee  and  Allen  O'Kee. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Tsa  Ya  Toh  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Larry  Nez 

COTTONWOOD,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Larry  Nez,  44,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday, 
Dec.  22,  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church.  Father  Blain  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Black  Mountain  Community  Cemetery. 

Nez  died  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Feb.  14,  1959,  in  Ganado,  Ariz.,  into 
the  Tse  nji  kinni  People  Clan  for  the  Tohdichiiny  People  Clan. 

Nez  attended  Cottonwood  Day  School  and  Chinle  High  School.  He  was 
employed  with  various  construction  companies  in  road  and  maintenance 
construction  and  a member  of  the  NAC. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  McGerald  Nez  and  Wilkerson  Begay;  daughters, 
Valerita  Nez,  Larietta  Nez  and  Lucinda  Nez;  parents,  Helen  Francis  and 
John  Nez;  brothers,  Roger  Nez,  Steven  Ion  Nez,  David  Peter  Nez  and  lames 
Badonie;  and  sisters,  Ellen  T.  Yazzie,  Irene  E.  Nez,  Louise  E.  Todacheeny, 
Rose  E.  Francis  and  Sally  E.  Kee. 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents.  Din  Tsosi  and  Bah  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Roger  Nez,  Steven  Ion  Nez,  David  P.  Nez,  lames 
Badonie,  Gilbert  Tso  and  Clifford  Kearns. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Cottonwood  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dade  Morgan 

WOODSPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Dade  Morgan  were  10  a.m. 
today  in  Ganado,  Ariz.  Father  Flann  officiated. 

Morgan  was  born  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  of  the 
Water  People  Clan. 

Morgan  was  a rugweaver,  storyteller,  medicine  woman  and  homemaker.  Her 
hobbies  included  cooking,  sheepherding  and  Navajo  stick  games. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  limmy  Morgan;  daughters,  Helen  Watchman  of 
Cross  Canyon,  Ariz.,  Mary  L.  Smith  of  Seattle,  Rose  lumbo,  Martha  George, 
Ruby  Morgan  all  of  Woodsprings;  sisters,  Mae  Curley  and  Ilene  Chico  of 
Kinlichee,  Ariz.;  34  grandchildren;  75  great-grandchildren;  and  16  great- 


great  grandchildren. 

Morgan  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Kee  Morgan;  sons,  Leo  and 
Michael  Morgan;  daughter,  Margaret  Morgan;  parents,  Dim  Morgan  and  Ason 
Todich ' ii ' ni;  brother,  Francis  Morgan  and  sister,  Yitn'nibah  Morgan. 

Pallbearers  were  Peterson  Morgan,  Shane  D.  George,  Lambert  C.  Watchman, 
Edison  Morgan,  Mike  Morgan  and  George  Morgan.  Helen  E.  Kanyid 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Helen  Kanyid,  80,  were  10  a.m.  today  at  Sacred 
Heart  Cathedral.  Father  lames  Walker  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Sunset 
Memorial  Park. 

Kanyid  died  Dec.  19  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  lan.  3,  1923,  in  Brogan,  Ore 

Kanyid  was  employed  with  the  BIA,  Chuska  Boarding  School. 

Survivors  include  her  brother,  Louis  Kanyid  of  Huntington,  Ore.;  and 
sisters,  Carol  DeBlieck  of  Boise,  Idaho,  Ann  Kanyid  of  Tillamook,  Ore., 
Ethel  Nelson  of  Seattle. 

Kanyid  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Lydia  and  loseph  Kanyid; 
and  sister.  Rose  Filatz. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

lacob  Yazzie 

THOREAU  - Services  for  lacob  Yazzie,  70,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dec. 
23,  at  Thoreau  Church  of  God,  Thoreau.  Florence  Barker  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  in  Thoreau. 

Yazzie  was  born  May  15,  1933,  in  Rehoboth  into  the  Saline  Water  People 
Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  of  the  Forest  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  was  employed  with  the  Fort  Wingate  Army  Depot;  Frances  Stanley, 
Co.;  Merlen  Burns  IF  Quimby  Febco  Mine;  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  Rock 
Mountain  Mine. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Bessie  S.  Yazzie;  sister,  Lorena  Boyd;  50 
grandchildren;  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Tulley  Yazzie  and  Yanabah 
Yazzie  Begaye;  brothers,  Howard  Yazzie  and  Lee  Tully  Yazzie;  and  sister, 
leanette  Yazzie. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  26,  2003 
Nelson  Loretto 

PREWITT  - Services  for  Nelson  Loretto,  60,  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dec 
27,  at  Prewitt  Assembly  of  God.  Pastor  Benjamin  Manygoats  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Grants  Memorial  Park. 

Loretto  died  Dec.  22  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Aug.  22,  1943,  in  Prewitt 
into  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Loretto  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School  in  1961.  He  was  employed  with 
the  Navajo  Tribe  and  for  a construction  company.  He  was  a chapter  vice 
president  and  was  on  Land  Use  Planning  Committee. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Virgil  Loretto  and  Bryan  Loretto;  and  four 
grandchildren . 

Loretto  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Glybah  Martinez  and  Andy 
Loretto;  and  brother,  Alfred  Loretto. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Glen  Loretto,  Bennie  Loretto  Sr.,  Dennis  Loretto, 
Shawn  Lewis,  Eddie  Garcia  Dr.  and  Darrell  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Baca  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Floraida  P.  Romero 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Floraida  Romero,  80,  will  be  11  a.m.  Saturday 
Dec.  27  at  St.  Francis  Catholic  Church,  Gallup.  Burial  will  follow  in 
Gallup. 

Visitation  will  be  4-7  p.m.,  today  at  French  Mortuary-Westside. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 tonight  at  French  Mortuary-Westside. 

Romero  died  Dec.  23  in  Albuquerque. 

Romero  was  employed  with  the  BIA.  She  was  a graduate  of  Cathedral  High 
School  and  former  member  of  St.  Francis  Catholic  Church. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Andrew  Romero  of  Denver;  daughters,  Barbara 


Abeyta  and  Mary  G.  Gonzales  both  of  Albuquerque;  brother,  Paul  Silva;  13 
grandchildren;  and  14  great-grandchildren . 

Romero  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Andrew  "Tito." 

Pallbearers  will  be  Greg  Abeyta,  Andrew  Romero,  John  Mascarenas,  Antonio 
Gonzales,  Chris  Abeyta,  Mario  Montoya,  Dames  Stevenson  and  Manuel  Chavez. 

Sterling  Mike  Sr. 

TOADLENA  - Services  for  Sterling  Mike  Sr.,  93,  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
Dec.  27,  at  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Toadlena.  Rev.  Fred  W.  Yazzie  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  cemetery.  Two  Grey  Hills. 

Visitation  will  be  from  1-5  p.m.  today  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  Shiprock. 

Mike  Sr.  died  Dec.  23  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  March  19,  1910,  in 
Toadlena . 

He  was  a Army  veteran,  serving  during  World  War  II.  He  retired  from  the 
BIA  as  an  operator  engineer  and  was  a former  member  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
Band . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Laura  L.  Mike  of  Toadlena;  sons,  Layne  Mike 
of  Toadlena  and  Sterling  Mike  Dr.  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.;  daughters, 
Willetta  Toledo  of  Aztec,  Melinda  Mike  of  Albuquerque,  Thelma  D.  Manygoats 
and  Verbena  Mike  both  of  Toadlena;  sisters,  Sarah  Curley  of  Crystal, 
Lorraine  Begay,  Dorothy  Hoskie  and  Mary  Hunt  all  of  Two  Grey  Hills;  13 
grandchildren;  and  13  great-grandchildren . 

Mike  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Henry  and  Sarah 
Peshlakai;  and  brothers,  Richard  and  Hoskie  Mike. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darryll  Toledo,  Delmar  Toledo,  Lyle  Curley,  Derome 
Curley,  Alexander  Manygoats  and  Ned  Begay  Dr. 

December  27,  2003 

Lionel  Halona 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Lionel  Halona,  81,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dec. 
30,  at  Tohatchi  United  Pentecostal  Church.  Pastor  Derry  Eastridge  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  a private  family  cemetery  in  Buffalo 
Springs . 

Halona  died  Dec.  23  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Aug.  14,  1922,  in  Buffalo 
Springs  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan. 

Halona  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  World  War  II,  in  the  infantry 
and  HQ  CO  11th  Tank  Battalion,  European  African  Middle  Eastern  Campaign, 
Tunisian,  Rome  and  Arno.  He  was  a rancher  and  carpenter.  Lionel  was 
employed  with  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Union  Pacific,  Manuelito  Dorm,  Fort 
Wingate  Ordinance,  performed  road  construction  and  retired  from  the  BIA. 
His  hobbies  included  reading,  going  to  squaw  dances,  animals  and  plants. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Lawrence  G.  Halona  and  Michael  P.  Halona  of 
Shiprock;  daughters,  Delores  Halona  of  Tohatchi,  Hilda  Rose  Halona  of 
Gallup,  Patricia  Halona  of  Albuquerque,  Pearl  Dean  Halona  of  Thoreau, 
Deanette  Ranger  of  Phoenix,  and  Gertrude  "Trudy"  Spencer  of  Crestview; 
sister,  Mabel  Beyal  of  Buffalo  Springs;  28  grandchildren;  29  great- 
grandchildren; and  two  great-great-grandchildren . 

Halona  was  preceded  in  death  by  wife,  Alice  Halona;  parents,  Ben  dez  bah 
and  Dohn  Todea;  son,  Leroy  Halona;  daughters,  Carolyn  Halona  and  Lorraine 
Rose  Legah;  and  brother,  Tsosie  Halona. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bruce  Beyal,  Patrick  Brown,  Vincent  Chicharello, 
Christopher  Halona,  Lawrence  G.  Halona  II,  Nicholas  Halona,  Dan-Michael 
Sandoval  and  Michael  Trottier. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Delbert  Quebit  Charley 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Delbert  Charley,  37,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  Dec.  30,  at  Christian  Fellowship  Church,  Chinle.  Artie  Aragon 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  plot,  Cottowood,  Ariz. 

Charley  died  Dec.  23  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  13,  1966,  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Charley  graduated  from  Chinle  High  School,  attended  construction  school 


in  Phoenix,  and  Phoenix  College.  He  attended  Basic  Army  National  Guard, 
Fort  Leonardwood,  Miss.  He  was  employed  with  various  housing  and  road 
construction  projects  as  well  as  a security  guard  at  Chinle  PHS.  His 
hobbies  included  reading,  watching  sports,  cooking,  hiking  and  traveling. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Leona  E.  Charley;  sons,  Fernando  Q.  Charley 
and  Delrado  Charley;  daughter,  Delvina  H.  Charley;  parents.  Nelson  and 
Ruby  Charley;  brothers.  Nelson  Charley  Dr.,  Gerald  V.  Charley,  Darren 
Charley  and  Donovan  Charley;  sister,  Tera  L.  Charley;  and  Bobbie  Charley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Myron  Eskeets,  Derry  C.  Lee,  Bobby  K.  Charley, 

Dennis  Charley,  Donovan  Charley  and  Darren  Charley. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Bobby  Charley's  residence. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  29,  2003 

Wilhelmina  M.  Benally 

CHURCH  ROCK  - Services  for  Wilhelmina  Benally,  86,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  Dec.  30,  at  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Rehoboth.  Rev.  Gordon 
Stuit  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Mission  Cemetery,  Rehoboth. 

Benally  died  Dec.  25  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Nov.  30,  1917,  in  Coyote 
Canyon  into  the  Red  House  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Benally  was  employed  with  El  Rancho  Hotel  and  was  a member  of  the  Church 
Rock  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Her  hobbies  included  cooking  and  walking. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Harry  Benally  of  Church  Rock;  son,  Harold 
Benally  of  Vista,  Calif.;  daughters,  Louise  Benally,  Grace  Benally,  Gloria 
Benally  and  Ruth  Benally  all  of  Church  Rock;  and  11  grandchildren . 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Manuel  Benally;  and  her 
parents . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wesley  Benally,  Corey  Yazzie,  Gary  Roan,  Kyle  Roan, 
Harold  Benally  and  Dude  Reeves. 

Sammy  Benally 

ROUGH  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Sammy  Benally,  62,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  31,  at  Rough  Rock  Friends  Church.  Pastor  Nathaniel 
Whitehorse  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Rough  Rock  Community 
Cemetery. 

Benally  died  Dec.  24  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Sept.  13,  1941,  in  Rough 
Rock  into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Red  House  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  his  brother.  Tommy  Benally;  sisters,  Bessie  Benally 
and  Fannie  Benally. 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Ason  Chee  and  Bela  Tso 
Benally;  and  brothers,  Hoskie  Hunt,  Freddie  Benally  and  Roy  Benally. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tony  Tsosie,  Edison  Ralph,  Buddy  Adekai,  Dohnny 
Ralph,  Dessie  Begay  and  Sam  Adekai. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Benjamin  Clyde  Bowman 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Benjamin  Bowman,  72,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday, 
Dec.  30  at  Ryder  Memorial  Chapel,  on  the  Navajo  Prep.,  Farmington.  Rev.  E. 
Dack  Fowler  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Tohatchi  Community 
Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  2-7  p.m.  today  at  Chapel  of  Memories,  Kirtland. 

Bowman  was  born  into  the  Tachiini  People  Clan  for  the  Bitanni  People 
Clan . 

Bowman  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corp.  during  the  Korean  War. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Charlene  L.B.  Gorman  of  Farmington, 
Collen  W.  Bowman  of  Tohatchi,  Clarissa  N.  Bowman  of  Shiprock,  Michelle  B. 
Ahlm  of  Farmington,  Carletta  D.  Bowman  and  Estelle  D.  Bowman  both  of 
Shiprock;  brother,  Dohn  W.  Bowman  of  Tohatchi;  and  eight  grandchildren . 

Bowman  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Alfred  and  Wilheminia 
Bowman;  brothers,  Ernest,  Arthur  V.,  Vernon  A.,  David  C.  and  Edward 
Bowman;  and  sister,  Elouise  Kellogg. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Quentin  K.  Bowman,  Clayton  A.  Bowman,  Dustin  Bowman, 


Derrod  B.  Bowman,  Micah  Bowman  and  Dason  Bowman. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Tohatchi  Chapter  House. 

Willie  Becenti 

STANDING  ROCK  - Services  for  Willie  Becenti,  97,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Becenti  died  Dec.  27  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Aug.  15,  1906,  in  Milk 
Lake  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Herman  Padilla 

IYANBITO  - Services  for  Herman  Padilla,  46,  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date. 

Padilla  died  Dec.  25  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  20,  1957,  into  the 
Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Mescalero  Apache  People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

December  25,  2003 

Kline  Myore 

Kline  Myore,  age  69,  of  Igancio,  Colorado,  passed  away  December  16,  2003 
at  home. 

He  was  born  Duly  7,  1934,  in  Ft.  Duchesne,  to  Henry  and  Eliza  Arrappo 
Myore.  He  attended  the  Whiterocks  Boarding  School  in  1940.  He  married 
Martha  Birch  and  she  later  died. 

Kline  moved  to  Ignacio  in  the  1970' s where  he  enjoyed  farming.  He  and 
his  wife  traveled  together  attending  Pow  Wows  and  Sundances. 

He  is  survived  by  a step-daughter,  Sangene  Birch,  Bayfield,  Colorado;  a 
grandson,  Brandon  Baker,  New  Mexico;  sisters  Eva  (Milton)  Arrats, 
Whiterocks  Road;  Rosita  Zamora,  Ouray;  a brother,  Harold  Groves,  Myton, 
and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  sisters,  Mary  Perank,  Duanita 
Groves,  Nettie  Perank,  Dosie  Pope,  brother,  LeRoy  Topanotes;  and  an  uncle, 
Dewey  Arrappo. 

Graveside  services  held  10:00  a.m.,  Friday  , December  19,  2003,  at  the 
Ouray-Tabbee  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Marion  Wall 

Marion  Tapoof  Wall,  age  56,  of  Towaoc,  Colorado  passed  away  December  19, 
2003,  at  the  Southwest  Memorial  Hospital. 

She  was  born  December  23,  1946,  in  Ft.  Duchesne,  to  Alton  Redfoot  and 
Ethel  Tapoof. 

A sports  enthusiast,  Marion  was  a devoted  Broncos  fan  and  declared 
wrestling  her  favorite  sport.  Most  of  all,  though,  she  loved  time  spent 
with  her  grandchildren . 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Alfred  Wall  Dr.,  children,  Alfreda  Wall, 
Afrem  Wall,  grandchildren,  Effie  Wall,  Christian  Wall,  Rayni  Badback,  and 
Andele  Badback,  all  of  Towaoc.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  brothers, 
Adelbert  Tavashuts,  Doseph  Tapoof,  both  of  Ft.  Duchesne;  sisters,  Lorna 
Bear,  Cortez,  CO;  Sandy  Pike,  Ft.  Duchesne;  nieces,  Antoinette  Porambo, 
Celina  Copperfield,  Leonis  Copperfield,  Sheree  Secakuku,  Helene  Secakuku, 
nephews,  Bucky  Secakuku,  Orlando  Copperfield,  Ernest  Copperfield,  David 
Copperfield,  Erwin  Copperfield,  and  Lionel  Copperfield,  and  many  family 
and  friends. 

Graveside  will  be  held  at  10:00  a.m.,  Wednesday,  December  24,  2003,  at 
the  Dohn  Harmes  Cemetery  in  Whiterocks.  She  will  be  taken  to  Orlando 
Copperfield ' s home  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Services  under  the  direction  of  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 


December  27,  2003 


Reid  'Hollering  Buffalo'  Bell 

ETHETE  - Services  for  Reid  "Hollering  Buffalo"  Bell,  19,  will  be 
conducted  at  10  a.m.  today,  Dec.  27,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete  by  Fr. 
Hilbert,  S.D.  Interment  will  be  in  Friday  Cemetery  in  Ethete. 

Reid  died  Dec.  20,  2003,  in  the  Mill  Creek  area. 

Born  May  23,  1984,  he  was  the  son  of  Sharon  and  Edward  Bell  Sr.;  was  a 
lifelong  resident  of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation;  and  attended 
Wyoming  Indian  High  School. 

A custodian  for  Great  Plains  Hall  in  Arapahoe,  he  worked  for  Sho-Rap 
firefighters  in  the  summer  and  spent  time  in  Texas  on  the  space-shuttle 
recovery  effort. 

On  Dec.  15,  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  as  a heavy  equipment  vehicle 
mechanic  and  was  scheduled  to  report  to  basic  training  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky., 
on  March  2,  2004. 

He  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  horseback-riding,  working  on  old  cars,  and 
being  with  his  friends  and  family. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  of  Fort  Washakie;  two  sisters,  Shawna  Do 
Bell  of  Lander  and  Susan  R.  Bell  of  Winter,  S.D.;  three  brothers,  Robert 
Lee  Martel  of  Lander,  Mitchel  Coutune  of  Ronan,  Mont.,  and  Edward  Bell  Dr. 
of  Ethete;  adopted  parents,  Raymond  and  Dane  Dewey  and  family  of  Ethete; 
five  aunts;  two  uncles;  grandmothers,  Viola  Wanstall  of  Kinnear  and  Verna 
Thunder  of  Ethete;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father;  two  brothers,  Christopher  S.  and 
Lonnie  Doseph  Winter  Hawk  Bell;  and  grandparents,  Loretta  and  Franklin 
Martel  Sr.  and  Isabel  and  Christopher  Bell. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Ethete  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Connie  Terrie  Tillman 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Services  for  Connie  Terrie  Tillman,  40,  will  be 
conducted  at  11  a.m.  today,  Dec.  27,  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  in  Fort  Washakie.  Interment  will  be  in  Sacajawea 
Cemetery. 

She  died  Dec.  19,  2003,  at  Lake  View  Hospital  in  Bountiful,  Utah,  with 
her  family  by  her  side. 

Born  March  20,  1963,  in  Lander,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Dannie  and 
Francis  Tillman;  and  attended  Central  Wyoming  College  in  Riverton. 

She  was  employed  at  the  Tribal  Service  Station  and  traveled  throughout 
the  Northwest  and  Canada  for  stick-game  tournaments. 

Her  greatest  joy  was  her  family.  She  loved  all  holidays  and  tried  to 
make  each  one  more  special  than  the  one  before;  and  was  known  for  her 
talents  in  medicine  wheel  quillwork,  beadwork,  and  pottery. 

Survivors  include  her  adopted  son,  Wilson  Hill;  four  sisters.  Pearl, 
Viola,  Linda  and  Donna  Tillman,  all  of  Fort  Washakie;  adopted  sister, 
Isabell  Arrive  Towaoc,  Colo.;  two  brothers,  Steve  Tillman  of  Fort  Washakie 
and  Donald  Tillman  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  seven  aunts;  two  uncles;  a 
granddaughter;  two  nieces;  and  three  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  a brother,  Lynford  Dupree 
Tillman . 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

December  27,  2003 

Dacqueline  Maxine  "Dackie"  Bement 

LAME  DEER  - Dacqueline  Bement,  age  81,  of  Lame  Deer,  passed  away  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  24,  2003,  at  St.  Vincent  Healthcare  in  Billings  after  a 
brief  illness. 

Dackie  was  born  on  Oct.  28,  1922,  in  Miles  City,  the  daughter  of 
Clarence  and  Emma  (Burns)  Bement.  She  was  raised  and  attended  schools  in 
Lame  Deer  and  also  attended  high  school  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  School  in 
Miles  City.  After  her  schooling,  Dackie  began  working  for  the  Northern 


Cheyenne  Tribe  in  Lame  Deer.  She  worked  for  30  years  as  the  treasurer  for 
the  tribe.  After  her  retirement  as  treasurer,  Jackie  began  working  as  the 
payroll  clerk  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Housing  Department,  which  she 
continued  until  the  time  of  her  death. 

Jackie  was  a very  caring  and  loving  person,  and  was  seldom  seen  without 
a smile  on  her  face.  She  enjoyed  watching  rodeos,  especially  team  roping 
and  always  anticipated  calving  season,  wanting  to  see  the  first-born  calf 
of  the  year.  Jackie  loved  her  family  and  raised  her  granddaughter  Bobbi 
Ann  as  her  own. 

Jackie  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Alice  Carlyne  Wolf  Black  of 
Billings;  her  husband,  James  Wolf  Black  of  Busby;  her  granddaughter,  Bobbi 
Ann  Old  Crow  and  great-granddaughter.  Crystal  Lynn  Old  Crow  of  Forsyth; 
her  sister,  Camille  Duffy  of  Billings;  her  brother,  Carl  Bement  of  Lame 
Deer,  and  several  nieces  and  nephews.  She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her 
parents;  two  brothers,  Jesse  and  Mickey  Bement  and  a sister,  Geraldine 
Bement . 

A Rosary  service  will  be  held  on  Sunday  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  on 
Monday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer. 
Interment  will  be  held  at  a later  date,  Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of 
Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . Should  friends  wish,  condolences 
may  be  sent  to  the  family  by  visiting  www.stevensonandsons.com. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

December  24,  2003 

David  Joseph  Finley 

EVARO  - David  Joseph  "Fat  Boy"  Finley,  23,  died  in  an  auto  accident  on 
Sunday,  Dec.  14,  2003,  on  Timberlane  Road  in  Ronan. 

D.J.  was  born  June  15,  1980,  in  Missoula  to  Tanya  Finley  and  Harry  Felix 
Jr.  D.J.  attended  school  in  Frenchtown,  Arlee  and  Two  Eagle.  He  obtained 
his  GED  earlier  this  year  at  Salish-Kootenai  College  in  Pablo  and  later 
got  his  driver's  license.  We  were  all  very  proud  of  him. 

D.J.'s  hobbies  were  listening  to  rap  music,  especially  Eminem.  D.J. 
liked  to  go  hunting,  fishing  and  riding  around  with  his  homies. 

He  enjoyed  the  time  he  got  to  spend  with  his  baby  daughter,  Lisa 
Isabella  Morin;  he  loved  her  very  much  and  was  proud  to  be  a father.  D.J. 
liked  to  write  stories  on  the  computer  and  tell  stories  of  what  he  did. 

He  was  a very  bright  kid.  Anyone  who  ever  met  D.J.  never  forgot  him.  D.J. 
worked  many  jobs  in  his  life.  The  ones  he  enjoyed  the  most  were  working  at 
the  Arlee  powwow  in  Jerry  Brown's  fry-bread  stand  and  working  at  Target  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  where  he  became  employee  of  the  month  in  a short  time. 

He  loved  his  job. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Tanya  Finley;  his  father,  Harry  Felix  Jr. 
(Schley);  brothers,  Garreth,  Ricky  Baptiste  and  Scott  Gardipe  of  Evaro; 
sisters,  Sarrena  Aamen,  Nalissa  Gardipe  and  Ty  Gardipe  of  Evaro;  daughter, 
Lisa  Isabella  Morin  of  Arlee;  grandpa,  Scotty  Gardipe  of  Evaro;  auntie, 
Trena  Finley  of  Evaro;  uncles,  Rick  Finley  (Darlene)  and  Adrienne 
Mahseelah  of  Ronan,  Jon  Gardipe  of  Evaro,  Pete  Finley  of  Richmond,  Wash., 
and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nu-nus,  nephews,  nieces  and  homies. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  ya-ya.  Rose  Gardipe;  brothers.  Sky  Blue, 
Kykawah  (Little  Dancer),  Jaike  Gardipe  (Red  Sky);  cousin,  Ely  Finley; 
grandpa,  Pete  Finley  Sr.;  great-grandpa,  Patrick  Finley  and  Andrew 
Sandvig;  and  great-grandma  Lucy  Finley. 

Pallbearers  were  Kyle  Rutherford,  Roger  Pablo  Jr.,  Aaron  Felix,  Terry 
Thomas,  Shanto  Pete,  Calvin  Morigeau,  Tori  Morigeau,  William  Stanger  Casey 
Moulton.  Honorary  pallbearers  were  Trena  Finley,  Ricky  Baptiste,  Sarrena 
Aamen,  Malissa,  Scott  and  Ty  Gardipe  and  all  the  cousins  and  homies. 

Mass  was  celebrated  Dec.  18  at  the  Jocko  Catholic  Church.  Burial  was  in 
the  Jocko  Cemetery.  A joint  feast  with  the  Andrew  Malatare  family  was  held 
at  the  Longhouse  following  the  burial. 

Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  of  St.  Ignatius  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 


Louise  'Sister'  Andrew 

RONAN  - Louise  "Sister"  Andrew,  58,  went  to  join  the  ancestors  on  Dec. 
14,  2003,  from  injuries  received  in  an  auto  accident. 

She  was  born  Duly  2,  1945,  in  Dixon  to  Ann  Mary  Finley  and  Paul  Andrew. 
She  was  raised  and  educated  at  the  Ursulines  in  St.  Ignatius  and  in  Helena 

Sister  was  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  & Kootenai  Tribes  and  had 
worked  for  them  as  a homemaker,  as  well  picking  fruit  in  Hamilton  when  she 
was  younger.  She  also  had  been  one  of  the  Missoulian  paper  delivery  people 
and  most  recently  had  been  working  at  Dore. 

She  enjoyed  camping  at  powwow,  drumming,  singing  and  playing  stickgame. 
She  also  loved  Bingo  and  Keno  and  most  recently  Super  Nintendo,  which  she 
would  play  with  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren  and  friends  whom  she 
loved  so  much. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  husband  Tom  Malatare'  a 
daughter,  Mary  Malatare;  her  son,  Thomas  Basil  Malatare,  who  died  in  the 
same  accident;  grandsons  Barney  Finley;  Edward  and  Albert  MadPlume; 
sisters,  Annie  SmallSalmon,  Rose  Chalwain  and  Mary  Sherwood;  brother,  Dohn 
Woodcock;  step-brother,  Sam  LeftHand,  and  step-sister.  Corky  LeftHand; . 

Survivors  include  daughters,  Dianna  Andrew,  Carolynn  MadPlume,  Harriett 
Malatare;  sons,  Pierre  Malatare  and  Paul  Malatare;  step-children  Louie  and 
Doug  Malatare,  Rose  Villa;  adopted  children,  Charlie  Woods,  Floyd 
"Tinyman"  HeavyRunner;  brothers,  Peter  Andrew,  Frank  Andrew;  step-brothers 
Nick,  Basil  Dr.,  August  and  Vic;  sisters,  SuSan  Dowdall  and  Pooyah 
Lefthand;  stepsisters,  Theresa  LeftHand,  Sarah  Buffton,  Ruby  Lefthand, 
Amelia  Clairmont;  an  aunt,  Louise  Finley,  numerous  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  as  well  as  a large  and  extended  family  of  nieces, 
nephews,  cousins  and  friends  and  Lovey. 

Traditional  Funeral  Services  were  held  Dec.  18  in  the  St.  Ignatius 
Longhouse.  Interment  was  in  the  Docko  Cemetery. 

Thomas  Basil  Malatare 

RONAN  - Thomas  Basil  Malatare,  36,  went  to  join  the  ancestors  on  Dec.  14 
from  injuries  received  in  an  auto  accident. 

He  was  born  May  28,  1967,  in  St.  Ignatius  to  Louise  Andrew  and  Tom 
Malatare.  Thomas  was  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  & Kootenai 
Tribes  and  enjoyed  traveling  the  powwow  trail,  dancing,  singing  and 
visiting  old  and  new  friends,  playing  pool  and  being  with  his  mother. 

Thomas  was  a happy  and  loveable  person  who  enjoyed  life  and  was  loved  by 
all  his  family.  He  will  also  be  remembered  for  being  the  Chief  mascot  for 
the  Ronan  Chiefs. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Tom  Malatare  and  his  mother, 
Louise  Andrew,  who  died  in  the  same  accident;  a sister,  Mary  Malatare; 
nephews,  Murry  Malatare  and  Barney  Finley;  grandparents,  Mary  StandingRock 
Ann  Mary  and  Basil  LeftHand  and  Abraham  Malatare. 

Survivors  include  his  adopted  dad,  Phillip  Paul;  son,  Donathan  Basil 
Malatare;  stepdaughter,  Anista'ia  Tatsuma;  siblings,  Doug  Malatare  and 
Rose  Villa  of  Browning;  Louie  Malatare  of  Yakima;  Dianne  Andrew  of 
Billings;  Carolyn  Madplume  of  Heart  Butte;  Pierre  Malatare  of  Ronan, 
Harriett  Malatare  of  Pablo,  Paul  Malatare  of  Arlee;  brother  Larry  Old  Horn 
and  a large,  extended  family  of  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins 
and  friends  in  Missoula. 

Traditional  funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  18  in  the  St.  Ignatius 
Longhouse.  Interment  was  in  the  Docko  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Lake  Country  Leader-Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

December  25,  2003 

LeRoy  Anthony  Gervais  'Ahk  Sah  Nah  Kupii' 

BROWNING  - LeRoy  Anthony  Gervais,  "Ahk  Sah  Nah  Kupii,"  (Kind  Man),  24,  a 
student  at  Blackfeet  Community  College,  died  of  septic  shock  Sunday  at  his 
home. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  the  Rodney  "Fish"  Gervais  residence.  Rosary  is 
7 p.m.  Friday  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m. 
Saturday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Carlson  Cemetery.  Day 


Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  his  partner,  Damie  Ground;  a 
daughter,  Kodie  Raisin  Ground;  sons  Dohnny  LeRoy  Gervais  and  Anthony  Dames 
Merlin  Dale  Gervais;  his  parents,  Gloria  Carlson-Griffin  and  Michael 
Griffin,  and  Rodney  and  Cheryl  Gervais  Sr.;  sisters  Ashley  Gervais,  Emmy 
Do  Griffin  and  Suni  Rae  Gervais;  brothers  Rodney  "Minnow"  Gervais,  Clark 
Gervais,  Russell  Gervais,  Dohn  Gervais,  Ethan  Gervais,  Kool  Trae  Gervais 
and  Christian  Ira  Dames  Gervais;  grandmothers  Rita  Carlson  and  Norma 
Dumont;  and  a great-grandmother,  Agnes  Carlson. 

December  27,  2003 

Nancy  Meyers 

HAVRE/ROCKY  BOY  - Nancy  (Knife)  Meyers,  75,  a former  teacher's  aide  who 
enjoyed  reading  the  Bible  and  watching  pow-wows,  died  of  natural  causes 
Thursday  at  a Havre  hospital. 

Services  were  held  Friday  in  Rocky  Boy.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
Ahtahkakoop  Cemetery  in  Sandy  Lake,  Sask.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home 
of  Havre  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  sons  Dohn  E.  Meyers,  Donald  D.  Meyers  and  Duane  M. 
Meyers,  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  daughters  Karen  D.  Knife,  Diana  K.  Meyers,  Edna 
A.  Meyers,  Bonnie  D.  Meyers  and  Betty  S.  Collins,  all  of  Rocky  Boy,  and 
Maria  F.  Sponsler  and  Carol  I.  Meyers  of  Great  Falls;  adopted  sons  Duane 
Adamaire,  Ron  Arnault  and  Derry  Grey  Eyes,  all  of  Sandy  Lake;  sisters  Edna 
Knife  of  Sandy  Lake  and  Liza  Crain  of  Muskoday,  Canada;  brothers  Thomas 
Knife,  Doug  Knife  of  Sandy  Lake  and  Gene  Russette  of  Rocky  Boy;  an  adopted 
sister,  Keke  Mususkapoe  of  Sandy  Lake;  34  grandchildren  and  28  great- 
grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
December  27,  2003 
Bernice  'Bonnie'  Sias 

RONAN  - Bernice  "Bonnie"  Sias  passed  away  on  Saturday,  Dec.  20,  2003,  at 
St  Luke's  Extended  Care  Facility. 

Bonnie  was  born  Aug.  9,  1912,  in  Poison  to  Mary  Dane  Tallman  and  Xavier 
Bisson.  She  was  one  of  seven  children  and  a member  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes.  At  an  early  age  the  younger  children  were  sent 
to  Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Oregon.  After  graduation,  Bonnie  returned  to 
the  reservation. 

She  was  the  last  survivor  of  siblings  Ernest  "Pat"  Bisson,  Rita  Burge, 
Elsie  Courville,  Anna  Courville,  Alvin  "Nick"  Bisson  and  Edith  Bisson. 

In  1936,  she  married  Lyle  Peterson.  They  had  two  children,  Lorraine  and 
Lorin,  and  lived  on  the  east  shore  at  Blue  Bay. 

Bonnie  graduated  from  the  Chicago  School  of  Nursing  and  worked  at 
hospitals  in  St.  Ignatius,  Anaconda  and  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

At  the  start  World  War  II,  Lyle  joined  the  Navy.  When  the  war  was  over, 
they  returned  to  Blue  Bay.  Not  finding  a job  in  Montana,  Lyle  went  to 
South  America  to  work.  The  couple  later  divorced. 

In  1953,  Bonnie  married  Dames  Sias  and  moved  to  Ronan.  They  had  two 
children,  Terry  and  Corky.  Dim  and  Bonnie  were  divorced  in  1979. 

She  is  survived  by  her  four  children,  Lorraine  Carter,  Lorin  Peterson, 
Terry  Edmo  and  Corky  Sias;  10  grandchildren,  Cherie  Austin,  Debbie  Troyan, 
Greg  Brown,  Wayne  Peterson,  Missy  Hensley,  Kathy  Peterson,  K.D.  Edmo, 
Michelle  Edmo,  Cheryl  Dawn  Edmo  and  Spencer  Sias;  11  great-grandchildren, 
Sean  and  Kyle  Austin,  Larry  and  Tammy  Troyan,  Billy  Brown,  Courtney,  Kyle 
and  Kenzie  Couture,  Dakota,  Hunter  and  Madison  Peterson.  There  is  also  one 
recently  born  great-great-grandson,  Ashton  Glatz. 

Bonnie  greatly  enjoyed  the  company  of  her  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 
She  will  be  missed  by  her  entire  family  and  all  of  her  friends. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

December  29,  2003 


Nancy  Meyers 

ROCKY  BOY  - Nancy  Knife  Meyers,  75,  died  Thursday,  Dec.  25,  2003,  at  a 
Havre  hospital  of  natural  causes. 

A wake  service  began  Friday  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church.  A funeral 
service  was  to  be  held  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Rock  Boy  Catholic  Church  with  Ken 
Writing  Bird  and 

Sister  Mary  Margaret  O' Doherty  officiating  and  also  at  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ahtahkakoop  Reserve  No.  104  in  Ahtahkakoop,  Saskatchewan.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  Ahtahkakoop  Cemetery  in  Sandy  Lake,  Saskatchewan. 

Nancy  was  born  Han.  27,  1928,  to  Peter  and  Matilda  (Scott)  Knife  at  the 
Ahtahkakoop  Reserve  No.  104,  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan.  Her  early  life 
and  education  was  in  Manitoba. 

In  1947,  she  met  and  married  John  G.  Meyers  of  Rocky  Boy.  They  had  10 
children  and  she  raised  11  children. 

For  a time,  she  worked  as  a teacher's  aide  at  Rocky  Boy  Elementary 
School.  Her  main  focus  in  life  was  her  family.  She  was  very  proud  of  her 
grandson  Adrian  Good  Voice,  who  recently  returned  from  Afganistan. 

Nancy's  hobbies  included  reading  the  Bible,  watching  powwows,  quilting, 
shawls,  playing  a card  game  of  bingo  and  rabbit  with  friends.  She  was 
always  caring  for  family  children  and  cooking  bannock. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Peter  and  Matilda  Knife; 
sisters,  Annie  Main,  Harriet,  Agnes,  Mary  Alice  Knife  and  Susan  Felix; 
brothers,  3ohn  and  Charlie  Knife. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  John  E.  (Ivy)  Meyers,  Donald  D.  (Pam)  Meyers 
and  Duane  M.  (Lisa)  Meyers,  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  daughters,  Karen  3.  (Alex) 
Knife,  Diana  K.  (Dave)  Meyers,  Edna  A.  Meyers,  Bonnie  3.  Meyers  and  Betty 
S.  (Mark)  Collins,  all  of  Rocky  Boy,  Maria  F.  Sponsler  and  Carol  I.  (3ack) 
Meyers,  both  of  Great  Falls;  adopted  sons,  Duane  Adamaire,  Ron  Arnault  and 
3erry  Grey  Eyes,  all  of  Sandy  Lake,  Canada;  sisters,  Edna  Knife  of  Sandy 
Lake,  Canada,  and  Liza  (3im)  Crain  of  Muskoday,  Canada;  brothers,  Thomas 
(Sheila)  Knife,  Doug  (Doris)  Knife  of  Sandy  Lake,  Canada,  and  Gene 
Russette  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  adopted  sister,  Keke  Mususkapoe  of  Sandy  Lake, 
Canada . 

Services  and  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland  and  Bonine 
Funeral  Home  of  Havre. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Havre  Daily  News. 

December  25,  2003 

Olinka  Donahuk,  79 
Quinhagak 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Olinka  Donahuk,  79,  of  Quinhagak  died  Dec.  23,  2003,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

A memorial  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  with  visitation  from  9-10  a.m., 
Friday  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St.  The  Revs.  William  Nicholson 
and  Walter  Larson  will  officiate.  A funeral  for  Mrs.  Donahuk  will  be  in 
Quinhagak  at  a later  date.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Quinhagak  village 
cemetery. 

Mrs.  Donahuk  was  a homemaker.  She  was  born  Nov.  11,  1924,  in  Qinaq,  to 
3ohn  and  Anna  3ohn.  She  had  also  lived  in  Napakiak  and  Eek.  She  completed 
the  third  grade. 

A homemaker,  Mrs.  Donahuk  enjoyed  sewing,  cooking  and  all  the  daily 
activities . 

Her  family  said,  "Her  favorite  song  was  'He  Leadeth  Me'  and  her  favorite 
Bible  verse  was  Matthew  5:3-12." 

Mrs.  Donahuk  is  survived  by  her  brother,  Peter  "Mumessaq"  3ohn  of 
Kwiggillngok;  sisters,  Marie  York  and  3ulia  3immy  of  Bethel,  Olinka  Andrew 
and  Martha  Kisayak  of  Napakiak;  daughters,  Fannie  3oshua  and  Louisa  Hansen 
of  Anchorage,  and  Emma  Guest  and  Annie  3ohnson  of  Quinhagak;  sons,  Nick 
3oshua  and  3ohn  Donahuk  of  Quinhagak;  and  many  grandchildren,  great- 
grandchildren, cousins  and  other  relatives. 

Mrs.  Donahuk  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  first  husband,  Walter  3oshua; 
second  husband,  Robert  Donahuk;  and  her  children,  Nick  Slim,  Paul  Donahuk 


and  Ella  Many  Donahuk. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Jerome  Allard,  infant 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Jerome  G.  Allard,  2 months,  died  Dec.  21,  2003,  at 
Providence  Alaska  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

A funeral  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.,  with  a visitation  from  12:30-1:30  p.m., 
Friday  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St.  The  Rev.  Garry  Cappelman,  0 
P.,  of  Holy  Family  Cathedral,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Anchorage  Memorial  Park. 

He  was  born  Oct.  22,  2003,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

Jerome  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Diane  Allard;  brother,  Jasper  Teve; 
sister,  Christine  Allard,  all  of  Anchorage;  grandmothers,  Elizabeth  Teve 
of  Chevak  and  Gail  Anaruk  of  Anchorage;  great-grandmother,  Julia  Cholok  of 
Chevak;  great-aunt,  Theresa  Cholok  of  Chevak;  uncles,  Michael  Teve  and 
Paul  Teve  of  Chevak,  Gregory  Teve  Jr.  and  Ernie  Tall  of  Anchorage,  George 
Hooper  of  Tununak;  aunts,  Natalia  Teve  and  Pamela  Teve  of  Anchorage, 
Jennefer  Teve  of  Chevak  and  Arlene  Hooper  of  Tununak;  cousins,  Kelsy  Polty 
Francene  Teve,  Jonathan  Teve,  Rhonda  Teve,  LaTeisha  Tall,  Cedric  Tall  and 
Nathaniel  Tall,  all  of  Anchorage. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  family  members  Gregory  Teve  Sr.,  Christine 
Teve  and  Joseph  Cholok. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

December  24,  2003 
William  Johnson  Jr. 

William  "Chief"  Johnson  Jr.,  Yeilxaak',  69,  died  Dec.  14,  2003,  at  Mt. 
Edgecumbe  Hospital. 

He  was  born  in  Klukwan  to  Martha  Klannott  Johnson  and  William  C.  Johnson 
Sr.  on  Mar.  31,  1933.  He  grew  up  in  the  Chilkat  Valley  attending  the 
Klukwan  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs-operated  day  school  through  his  eighth- 
grade  year.  Caretaker,  or  Hitsaati,  of  the  Whale  House  and  Raven  Houses  of 
the  Gaanaxteidi,  Raven  Clan  in  Klukwan,  he  also  worked  many  different 
capacities  throughout  his  adult  life:  fishing,  sawmill  work  for  Schnabel's 
mill,  long  shoring  and  labor  construction.  He  was  also  an  avid  basketball 
fan  and  a former  ballplayer  himself;  he  played  for  the  Klukwan  Vets  Ball 
team  in  his  younger  days. 

According  to  family  members,  he  was  not  a man  to  seek  the  limelight, 
preferring  to  live  a quiet  life  out  of  the  public  eye.  Despite  his  efforts 
to  avoid  public  scrutiny,  he  was  chosen  early  in  his  life  as  the  caretaker 
of  the  Raven  House.  In  1994,  when  the  Whale  House  totems  and  Rainwall 
Screen  were  returned  to  the  Village,  he  was  given  the  added  responsibility 
of  caring  for  the  Whale  House.  Being  caretaker  of  these  two  houses  was  a 
job  he  took  very  seriously;  he  was  diligent  and  faithful  in  his 
responsibility  to  the  very  end,  leaving  a proud  legacy  for  his  clan.  In 
1980,  he  married  Josephine  Johnson,  formerly  of  Angoon. 

He  had  suffered  from  medical  complications  for  several  years  related  to 
cancer  and  was  cared  for  by  a number  of  local  home  care  providers.  The 
Johnson,  Willard  and  Hotch  families  express  their  deepest  appreciation  to 
the  following  people  for  their  help  given  to  him  during  his  illness:  Rod 
Wilkins,  Will  Willington,  Charlotte  Goldberg,  Joy  Lynn  McGee,  Kathy  Lake 
and  Erik  Holmes.  "Ldakat  Yeechwaan,  Aatl'ein  Gunalcheesh  - a big  thank  you 
to  all  of  you . " 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  William  C.  Johnson  Sr.,  and 
Martha  Willard;  and  siblings,  Kenneth  Johnson,  Raymer  Johnson,  Priscilla 
Johnson  and  Ruby  Willard. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Josephine  Johnson  of  Klukwan;  sisters, 
Virginia  Rose  Hotch  of  Juneau,  Mayme  Nickerson  of  Klawock,  Rachel  Hotch 
and  Arlene  Willard  of  Klukwan;  brothers,  Leonard  Willard  of  Klukwan, 
Lawrence  Willard  of  Haines,  and  Marvin  Willard  Sr.  of  Juneau; 
granddaughters,  Helen  Hotch  of  Juneau  and  Bradee  Hotch  of  Klukwan; 
grandson,  Melvin  Starr  Jr.  of  Juneau;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews 


throughout  Southeast  Alaska. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  Klukwan  on  Dec.  18.  Pallbearers  were  Scott 
Hotch,  Marvin  Willard  Hr.,  lames  Samato,  lim  Stevens  Sr.,  left  Klanott  Sr. 
and  loshua  Hotch.  Honorary  Pallbearers  were  loe  Hotch,  Ed  Warren,  Wilbur 
Donnelly,  lohn  Katzeek,  lames  Donnelly  Sr.  and  Richard  Warren  Sr. 
losephine  lohnson  can  be  contacted  at  Box  695,  Haines,  AK,  99827. 

December  26,  2003 

Margaret  C.  Morgan 

luneau  resident  Margaret  C.  Morgan  (Charles),  Yee-Daawti,  83,  died  Dec. 
18,  2003,  at  Bartlett  Regional  Hospital. 

She  was  born  on  Apr.  25,  1920,  in  Hoonah  to  Anna  Campbell  Charles  and 
David  Charles  Sr.  Her  Tlingit  name  was  Yee-Daawti,  and  she  was  from  the 
Raven  Coho  clan. 

A combination  memorial  and  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.  on 
Monday,  Dec.  29,  at  the  ANB  Hall  in  luneau. 

During  World  War  II,  she  was  a welder  for  Boeing  Aircraft  in  Seattle. 

She  welded  B25s  and  B17G  Flying  Fortresses.  She  also  welded  for  the 
submarine  fleets.  After  the  war,  she  returned  to  Alaska  and  married  Fred  C. 
Morgan  Sr.,  on  Oct.  28,  1950.  She  first  met  Fred  when  she  was  8 years  old. 
They  were  happily  married  for  53  years. 

She  worked  at  the  Baranof  Hotel  for  18  years  as  a housekeeper  until  she 
returned  to  school  to  obtain  her  GED.  She  then  entered  the  adult  training 
program,  where  she  successfully  completed  the  program  for  office  skills. 
After  receiving  her  certificate,  she  worked  for  Sealaska  Corp.  and  then 
for  the  city  of  luneau  as  a an  administrative  clerk  until  her  retirement. 

Her  employers  noted  her  as  being  a hard  worker  who  performed  her  duties 
as  a team  player. 

She  spent  her  spare  time  and  retirement  time  fishing  and  hunting  with 
her  husband  on  the  loan-Ann  out  of  Hoonah. 

Her  family  said,  "She  was  very  much  a people  person  and  never  had  an 
unkind  word  to  say  about  anyone.  She  loved  to  bead,  crochet  and  knit.  She 
was  an  excellent  self-taught  seamstress." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Anna  and  David  Charles  Sr.; 
husband,  Fred  C.  Morgan  Sr.;  son,  lohn  Morgan;  brothers,  Arthur  Charles 
and  David  Charles  lr.;  sisters,  Evelyn  Charles,  Amelia  Charles,  Lillian 
Charles,  Irene  Charles  and  Frances  Charles;  and  nephew,  Mike  Deland. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Barbara  Charles;  grandchildren.  Ole 
(Kim)  Olsen  lr.,  Margaret  Colleen  Olsen,  Anna  lolleen  White,  Lily  White- 
Hughes  and  loseph  White  lr.;  great-grandchildren,  Kiersten  Farnsworth, 
Douglas  Farnsworth,  Ashley  Olsen,  Crystal  and  Katie  Giles  and  Nicholas 
Hughes;  nephews,  Ronald  Okegawa,  Dan  Okegawa,  Tim  Love,  Stan  Deland;  and 
nieces.  Rose  Courtney,  Darlene  Deland,  April  Love,  Irene  Tupou  and  Marlene 
Deland . 
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December  23,  2003 
Raymond  Hill  Sr. 

HILL  Raymond  Sr.  - Peacefully,  at  Iroquois  Lodge,  Ohsweken  on  Monday, 
December  22,  2003. 

Raymond  Hill  Sr.,  age  81  years;  beloved  husband  of  Hilda  (Maracle)  Hill; 
loving  father  of  Gloria  Webber  of  British  Columbia,  Carol  and  George 
Bomberry  of  Six  Nations,  Brenda  Maracle  Hill  of  Ohsweken,  Raymond  (Soxx) 
and  loanne  Hill  of  Six  Nations,  Steven  and  Mary  Hill  of  Six  Nations,  and 
the  late  Dwight;  dear  grandfather  of  21  grandchildren,  several  great- 
grandchildren and  one  great-great-grandson;  also  survived  by  several 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Predeceased  by  his  parents,  lohn  and  Edith  (Green)  Hill,  brothers, 
Cleveland,  lohn,  Andrew,  and  Ross,  and  sisters,  Edna  Hill,  and  Olive 
Farmer . 

The  family  will  honour  his  life  with  visitation  at  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME, 
Ohsweken  after  2 p.  m.  Thursday.  Funeral  Service  and  Burial  will  be  held 


at  Medina  Baptist  Church  on  Friday,  December  26  at  1 p.  m.  Evening  Prayers 
7 p.  m.  Thursday.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  may  be  made  to  the  Medina 
Baptist  Church  or  the  Iroquois  Lodge,  Ohsweken. 

December  29,  2003 

Ralph  Gordon  Dohn 

DOHN  - Ralph  Gordon  (Doe  Bear)  - At  the  West  Haldimand  General  Hospital, 
Hagersville  on  Friday,  December  26,  2003,  at  the  age  of  69  years. 

Husband  of  the  late  Evelyn  Chubb  (Hill)  Dohn;  loving  father  of  Randy, 

Sue  and  Darrell  Gregg,  and  Dim  and  Doanne;  dear  grandfather  of  Dustin, 
Charles,  Summer,  Dallas,  Shauna,  and  Brandon;  brother  of  Melita 
McNaughton;  also  survived  by  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Predeceased  by  parents  Chancey  and  Annie  (Damieson)  Dohn,  sisters 
Glennis  Long  and  Nellie  Dohn,  brothers  Arn,  Don,  and  Herman  Dohn.  Doe  Bear 
was  a member  of  the  Canadian  Harness  Association.  He  will  be  sadly  missed 
and  fondly  remembered  by  his  many  friends  and  relatives. 

The  family  will  honour  his  life  with  visitation  at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL 
HOME,  Ohsweken  after  2 p.  m.  Sunday.  Funeral  Service  and  Burial  will  be 
held  at  the  Medina  Baptist  Church,  Six  Nations  on  Monday,  December  29, 

2003  at  1 p.  m.  Evening  Prayers  7:30  p.m.  Sunday. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Brantford  Expositor. 

December  23,  2003 

Tasheena  Rae-Ann  Bear 

BEAR  - Tasheena  Rae-Ann.  On  December  20th  2003  Tasheena  Rae-Ann  Bear  #19 
(Iskwa  Iskwew- "Budding  Woman")  received  her  call  by  the  Creator  to  begin 
her  journey  to  the  Spirit  World. 

She  leaves  to  celebrate  her  life  by  all  those  whose  lives  she  touched. 
Tasheena  born  March  25,  1983  was  raised,  nurtured  and  loved  by  her 
grandparents  Andy  Farkas  and  Eileen  Farkas,  her  mother  Heather  (Rob),  her 
Aunts  Shelley  (Patrick)  of  Martensville,  Donna  (Lindsay)  of  Pilot  Butte, 
her  Uncles  Dohn  (Kelly)  of  Ochapowace,  Rob  (Shannon)  of  Fort  Quappelle, 
Winston  (Ann)  of  Chacachas,  Ron  (Elaine)  Farkas  of  Moosmin  and  Darrell 
(Doan)  Farkas  of  Okotoks,  AB.  "...my  daughter,  sister,  niece  all  in  one" 

"My  love  for  Tasheena,  it  was  great."  She  is  survived  by  her  siblings  Nova 
Lee,  Anthony,  Robert  and  Kianna  who  she  loved  dearly.  As  well  Tasheena 
will  be  missed  by  her  special  cousins  (brothers  & nieces)  Skyler,  Chance, 
Sterling,  Marlowe,  Emery,  Birdie,  Sasha,  Blaze,  Reagan,  Thomas,  Valdez, 
Ceejay,  Adonia,  Danielle,  Ryan,  Tyler,  Aaron,  Michael  and  Maggie,  who  she 
was  very  proud  of.  Tasheena  also  leaves  to  mourn  many  aunts,  uncles  and 
special  friends. 

Tasheena  was  an  avid  and  competitive  sports  enthusiast,  participating  in 
fastball,  basketball,  volleyball,  badminton  and  hockey  winning  numerous 
medals  and  awards.  Tasheena  embraced  her  First  Nation  Heritage  which  was 
exemplified  by  her  participation  in  pow  wows,  cultural  gathering,  hunting 
and  fishing.  She  enjoyed  Scrabble  and  Kaiser  which  she  took  very  seriously. 

Tasheena' s family  relinquishes  her  spirit  freely  to  her  spirit  family 
including  her  maternal  great  grandparents  Marlowe  Kenny  and  Margaret  Bear 
and  paternal  grandparents  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Farkas. 

A traditional  wake  will  be  held  December  23,  2003  at  the  Kakisheway 
School,  Ochapowaces  First  Nation  commencing  at  4:00  p.m.  The  traditional 
feast  will  take  place  December  24,  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  with  a traditional 
funeral  service  to  follow  at  the  Kakisheway  School.  Interment  will  take 
place  at  the  East  Ochapowace  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  in  care  of  ASSURANCE  FUNERAL  SERVICES,  Weyburn,  SK.  Toll 
Free  1-866-822-5252  Tamara  Kolodziejski . 

The  Farkas  and  Bear  Family  would  like  to  thank  everyone  for  all  the 
prayers  and  support  shown  through  the  difficult  time.  Meegwatch  "Across 
the  years  I will  walk  with  you  in  deep  green  forests,  on  shores  of  sand 
and  when  our  time  on  earth  is  through  in  heaven  too  you  will  hold  my  hand" 


December  27,  2003 


Ivan  Pelletier 

PELLETIER  - Ivan  Pelletier  (Bird)  late  of  the  Gordon  First  Nation,  born 
September  12,  1950,  passed  away  peacefully  with  his  family  by  his  side, 
December  26,  2003. 

Ivan  was  predeceased  by  his  father  Daniel,  and  his  brother  Donald. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Wendy,  his  children:  Tammy  (Ashley),  Crystal 
(Brian),  Kevin  (Charmaine),  Ryan  (Dezarae),  Laura  (Tim),  Mitchell,  Carol 
(Smurf),  Murall  (Clarence)  and  Lyle,  his  mother  Gladys,  brother  and 
sisters,  Dennis  (Doreen),  Sylvia,  Rhonda  (Leon),  Karyn  (Derek),  his 
grandchildren,  Ashton,  Keelia,  Eli,  Garret,  Ty,  Cassidy,  Hailey,  Dusty, 
Courage  and  Rylan,  one  uncle,  numerous  aunties,  cousins,  nieces,  nephews, 
in-laws,  relations  and  friends. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  Tuesday,  December  30,  2003  at  2:00  PM 
in  the  Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium,  Gordon  First  Nation,  with  Rev.  Ron 
Hooper  and  Doe  Pelletier,  officaiting.  Burial  to  follow  in  the  Pelletier 
and  Bird  Cemetery. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Monday,  December  29,  2003  at  4:00  PM  in  the 
Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

December  29,  2003 
Mary  Anne  Black  Water 

MARY  ANNE  BLACK  WATER  of  the  Blood  Reserve  passed  away  at  Cardston 
Municipal  Hospital  on  Sunday,  December  21,  2003  at  the  age  of  66  years. 

A Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 
Standoff,  on  Monday,  December  29,  2003  at  12:00  Noon  with  Reverend  Les 
Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  & Crematorium,  381-777. 


Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

January  10,  2004 

Assiniboine  wicogandu/center  moon 
Algonquin  squochee  kesos/moon  when  Sun  has  not  strength  to  thaw 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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o 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  News  and  Information  Distribution,  KOLANews  & ndn-aim 
Mailing  Lists;  Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"Indian  gravestones  are  not  made  to  last.  Often  they  are  made  of  wood, 
but  they  reflect  our  nature  and  our  beliefs.  Only  the  mountains  and 
the  stars  last  forever." 

Tahca  Ushte  (lohn  Fire  Lame  Deer),  Minneconjou  Lakota 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Dourney  j 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

i Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  editorial  in  last  week's  issue  (archived  at  http://www.nanews.org) 
prompted  a message  from  a brother  that  has  left  me  as  angry  and  speechless 
as  I have  been  in  a very  long  time.  PLEASE  READ  IT  and  if  you  have  any 
possible  actions  to  right  this  wrong  write  me  at  gars@speakeasy.org. 

AND  WRITE  YOUR  CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  NOW,  AND  FOLLOW  UP  WITH 
ANOTHER  LETTER  TOMORROW.  The  audacity  of  our  warriors  risking  their  lives 
for  a governemnt  that  denies  them  a basic  freedom,  guaranteed  in  the 
Constitution  is  just  wrong,  and  needs  to  be  met  with  the  outrage  it  so 
richly  deserves. 


the  letter  from  limmy  Derringer  

Date:  Wed,  31  Dec  2003  11:19:54  -0500 

From:  "Derringer,  lames  C."  <jcdem@purdue.edu> 

Sub j : RE:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl2.001 
>To:  "Gary  Night  Owl"  <gars@speakeasy . org> 

Hello  Gary  Night  Owl, 

All  I could  do  was  shake  my  head  when  I saw  your  articles  concerning 
recruiting  Native  Peoples  by  the  U.S.  Military. 

When  the  United  States  Government  was  sending  troops  over  seas,  getting 
ready  to  invade  Iraq,  I saw  a program  on  the  television  and  it  ended  with 
the  interviewer  telling  about  how  the  U.S.  was  sparing  nothing  for  the 
solders  there,  even  showing  that  they  even  had  their  ministers  there  for 
them.  They  named  off  all  kinds  of  religions,  and  even  talked  with 
ministers  for  Catholics,  Protestants,  several  other  kinds  of  religion. 

I got  to  thinking  about  "our"  solders  and  "our"  religion(s).  It  is  just 
as  important  to  us  as  it  is  to  others.  I wanted  to  do  something  to  help. 

I am  not  a holy  man,  or  a medicine  man,  or  anything  like  that,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  be.  I am  simply  a man  in  my  50's  who  knows  a few  ceremonies  and 
may  be  considered  an  Elder  by  a very  few  people. 

I wanted  to  help.  I began  making  phone  calls.  I wanted  to  volunteer  to 
go  to  Iraq  to  help  any  Native  solders  who  maybe  just  wanted  to  talk,  send 
a letter  home,  or  perhaps  do  a sweat.  I was  even  willing  to  pay  for  my  own 
way  over  there.  After  many,  many  phone  calls  I was  finally  put  in  contact 
with  a person  at  the  Pentagon.  I asked  this  person  if  the  military  had 
Spiritual  Leaders,  for  the  Native  American  solders.  I will  never  forget 
what  she  said.  She  said:  the  United  States  government  has  not,  and  does 
not  recognize  Native  American  Religion  as  a legitimate  religion." 

Aho . 

limmy  Derringer 

End  of  the  letter  from  limmy  Derringer.  Now  write  yours!  

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*)  gars@speakeasy.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 

News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  
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assails  Video  Airing  Don't  let  Gunshots  break  Silence 


- Medicine  Man 
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- NAC  Code  of  Conduct 

- Boulder  Police 

break  up  Indian  Prayer  Service 

- Drilling  to  draw  attention 
in  Upcoming  Year 

- Mass.  AG  to  appeal 
Tribal  Sovereignty  Case 

- Register  today  to  vote 
in  Presidential  Primary 
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at  Sacred  Washoe  Site 
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- Tide  and  Winds 
increase  Oil  Spill  Damage 

- Girl  Dead  at  BIA  Boarding  School 

- UNM  Center  attacks 
Scourge  of  Indian  Diabetes 

- Native  group  suing  Notre  Dame 

- 10HN  MOHAWK: 

The  Fundamental  President 


- Scientists  link  1700  Earthquake 
to  Legends 

- ludge  upholds  charges 
in  Chediski  Fire  Case 

- Attack  on  Leonard  Peltier 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Minimum  Security  Unit 

based  on  Tlingit  Traditions 
--  Film:  The  Iron  Lodge 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire:  Yesterday 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Poem:  New  Years  Story 

- Preserving  Ute  dentity 

- Reweaving  a Historic  Bond 

- Prairie  Restoration 
becomes  Native  Enterprise 

- Natives  begin  Download  Service 

- Nooksack  Tribe  starts  work 
to  save  its  History 

- Turtle  Island  All  Nations 
Confederacy  Government 

- Putting  the  'Wow'  in  'Powwow' 


"RE : Piestewa  Family  assails  Video  Airing" 

Date:  Thu,  1 Ian  2004  17:07:42  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" DOMESTIC  TERRORISM" 


http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. azcentral . com/news/ articles/0101piestewa01. html 

Piestewa  family  assails  video  airing 

Showing  dying  soldier  on  television  called  'domestic  terrorism' 

Mark  Shaffer 

Republic  Flagstaff  Bureau 
Ian.  1,  2004  12:00  AM 

FLAGSTAFF  - Family  members  of  slain  soldier  Lori  Piestewa  lashed  out  at 
the  media  Wednesday  for  practicing  "domestic  terrorism"  by  televising 
video  of  the  badly  wounded  Piestewa  in  an  Iraqi  hospital  bed  shortly 
before  her  death. 

"This  terrorism  was  not  from  any  foreign  group  wishing  to  harm  the 
United  States,  but  from  our  own  people  wanting  to  make  a quick  buck  off 
the  misfortune  of  two  young  women,"  a prepared  statement  from  the  Piestewa 
family  said  of  NBC's  decision  to  air  the  video  on  its  Nightly  News  on 
Tuesday.  Several  cable  channels  picked  it  up,  but  local  affiliate  Channel 
12  (KPNX)  decided  not  to  air  the  footage. 

The  video  shows  a gravely  wounded  and  unresponsive  Jessica  Lynch  in  a 
hospital  bed  next  to  Piestewa  in  the  southern  Iraqi  city  of  Nasiriyah, 
where  the  Army's  507th  Maintenance  Company  was  ambushed  March  23.  Piestewa 
is  shown  with  eyes  shut  and  swollen  and  with  a bandage  around  her  head. 

She  licks  her  lips  as  someone  adjusts  her  head  so  the  photographer  can  get 
a better  shot  of  her. 

"We  would  guess  that  congratulations  are  in  order,"  the  Piestewa 
family's  statement  said  sarcastically.  "The  media  has  again  successfully 
created  a sense  of  fear,  anxiety  and  hurt  among  the  family  and  friends  of 
those  who  loved  and  continue  to  love  Lori  Piestewa." 

Piestewa 's  family  has  attended  many  memorial  services  and  pro-military 
gatherings  throughout  the  nation  since  Lori's  death.  But  the  statement 
contained  some  pointed  anti-war  criticisms  of  the  Bush  administration  and 
military.  The  statement  said  the  family  hopes  all  top  government  officials 
get  a copy  of  "Lori  dying  in  agony  so  that  they  realize  from  the  comfort 


of  their  homes  that  war  is  not  the  only  option." 

The  Piestewa  family  also  wants  a copy  of  the  tape  in  the  hands  of 
legislators  who  supported  the  war  "because  they  had  to  make  sure  someone 
(paid)  for  9/11. " 

The  strongest  criticisms  were  saved  for  commanders  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas, 
where  Piestewa  and  Lynch  were  stationed  before  their  deployment  to  the 
Middle  East.  Each  of  the  commanders  should  receive  a copy  of  the  tape  "so 
they'll  never  again  make  the  same  mistake  . . . and,  if  by  chance  they  do, 
we  hope  they  won't  leave  them  behind  to  die  the  painful  death  Lori 
endured . " 
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Medicine  man  blesses  Navajo  soldier 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
Dan  3,  2004,  09:44  am 

SFIIPROCK  - When  U.S.  Army  Pfc.  Tabitha  Clark,  19,  a Navajo  from  Shiprock, 
returns  to  Iraq  after  being  home  on  leave  she'll  be  armed  with  two 
blessings  from  Navajo  medicine  men. 

The  first  blessing,  nearly  a year  ago,  was  to  prepare  Tabitha  for  her 
Feb.  28  deployment  to  Kuwait  where  she  joined  U.S.  forces  getting  ready  to 
invade  Iraq. 

"It  was  to  put  a shield  around  her  for  protection,"  her  mother  Fannie 
Clark  said  Wednesday  since  she  would  be  traveling  outside  of  the  Navajo's 
Four  Sacred  Mountains. 

The  second  blessing  occurred  in  a ceremony  this  week  to  help  Tabitha  in 
her  duties  at  a U.S.  Army  camp  just  north  of  Baghdad. 

"It  was  for  her  to  be  strong  in  the  mind  that  she's  going  to  accomplish 
what  she's  there  for,"  Fannie  Clark  said. 

The  third  blessing  will  be  after  Tabitha  returns  from  the  service  to 
remove  the  evil  she  saw. 

"After  four  years  the  ceremony  will  be  to  purify  her  and  take  the 
shielding  away,"  Fannie  Clark  said,  adding  that  her  family  holds 
traditional  Navajo  beliefs. 

During  her  visit  home  Tabitha  was  honored  by  the  Shiprock  community  for 
her  service  in  Iraq  during  a Song  and  Dance  ceremony  at  Nataani  Nez 
Elementary  School.  Nataani  Nez  translates  into  "tall  leader,"  a name  the 
Navajos  gave  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  agent  who  formed  the  Shiprock 
community  in  1902. 

"They  gave  her  a standing  ovation,"  Fannie  said.  "Everybody  clapped. 

They  did  an  honor  song  for  her.  ...  It  meant  a lot  to  me.  Everybody  cried 
and  was  happy  at  the  same  time." 

Tabitha  added,  "It  was  a real  privilege  having  people  shake  my  hand  and 
thank  me  for  my  service.  It  really  means  a lot  for  what  we've  fighting 
for . " 

Tabitha's  father  Dean  Clark  was  also  moved  about  her  being  home. 

"It  was  the  greatest  Christmas  gift  for  me.  ...  I've  been  doing  a lot  of 
praying.  My  prayers  have  been  answered  she'd  be  home  for  the  holidays." 

Fannie  added,  "I  thank  the  Lord  everyday  that  our  prayers  were  answered. 
...  I know  when  you  pray  for  something  your  prayers  get  answered.  I thank 
the  Lord  for  letting  my  baby  come  home,  even  for  awhile." 

The  Shiprock  community  is  also  home  to  U.S.  Marine  Navajo  Code  Talkers 
who  fought  in  the  South  Pacific  during  World  War  II.  Other  community 
members  served  in  Korea,  Vietnam,  the  Cold  War  and  the  first  Gulf  War. 

Tabitha,  a 2002  graduate  of  Shiprock  High  School,  credits  being  in 


Shiprock  High  School's  Marine  Corps  Junior  ROTC  program  for  four  years  in 
helping  her  get  through  Army  basic  training  and  living  in  a war  zone. 

"My  military  career  started  in  ROTC/'  she  said. 

Tabitha  is  with  the  26th  Quarter  Master  Company,  3rd  COS  COM,  a V Corps 
support  unit  based  in  Hanau,  Germany,  outside  Frankfurt. 

"I  was  only  in  Germany  a week  before  I got  deployed,"  to  Kuwait,  she 

said.  "I  had  just  enough  time  to  get  my  will  and  power  of  attorney  taken 

care  off.  Then  we  rolled  out  to  Camp  Wolf  in  Kuwait." 

Tabitha  drove  a HUMVEE  - High  Mobility  Multi-Purpose  Wheeled  Vehicle  - 

in  the  caravan  across  the  Kuwait-Iraqi  border  during  the  U.S.  invasion. 

"We  were  there  with  the  82nd  Airborne  and  101st  (Airborne)  divisions.  We 
crossed  the  berm  with  them. 

"It  was  really  scary.  There  were  rocket-propelled  grenades  flying  around 
us.  There  were  dead  Iraqis  on  the  road.  ...  You  saw  tracer  rounds  flying, 
mortar  rounds  going  off.  It  was  really  intense." 

She  added,  "I  wasn't  prepared  to  see  it  but  I've  seen  a lot  worse  since 
then . " 

Tabitha  spent  her  first  six  months  in  Iraq  living  in  a tent  at  Camp 
Dogwood.  For  the  first  three  months  she  ate  MREs,  Meals-Ready-To-Eat, 
everyday. 

"Life  was  hard.  We  had  to  wash  our  clothes  by  hand.  Dust  storms  would 
knock  over  our  tents  - and  we  had  dust  storms  everyday.  They  were  so  bad 
you  couldn't  even  see  your  hand  in  front  of  your  face." 

Now  Tabitha  lives  inside  a building  at  Camp  Taji  - an  old  Iraqi  army 
post  - north  of  Baghdad.  The  camp  is  close  to  where  U.S.  soldiers  found 
former  Iraqi  leader  Saddam  Hussein  hiding  in  a hole  in  the  ground. 

"It's  kind  of  dangerous.  You  have  to  walk  around  with  a flack  vest. 
Cavalier  helmet  and  weapon  locked  and  loaded  at  all  times." 

She  said  there  is  no  running  water  and  no  toilets.  Recreational 
opportunities  are  limited  because  she  spends  so  much  time  on  guard  duty. 
Her  company  has  120  soldiers.  There  are  eight  guard  points  along  a wall 
which  is  only  four  feet  high. 

"I  pull  guard  duty  12  hours  on,  12  hours  off.  I don't  have  much  time  to 
do  anything  except  eat  and  sleep.  My  best  friend  is  a portable  DVD  player, 
" to  watch  movies,  she  said. 

Tabitha  said  her  unit  was  basically  unaware  of  the  political  debate 
going  on  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  on  whether  the  U.S.  should 
have  invaded  Iraq  since  weapons  of  mass  destruction  have  never  been  found. 

"We  don't  have  very  much  access  to  the  outside  world  for  news.  We  have 
Stars  and  Stripes  but  it's  always  two  to  three  weeks  old." 

She  added  she  didn't  have  access  to  the  Armed  Forces  Network  either. 
"Only  a privileged  few  have  that.  We're  not  part  of  the  privileged  few.  We 
live  in  dust-bowl  city.  Other  soldiers  live  in  presidential  palaces  and 
hotels . " 

It  has  also  been  difficult  for  her  knowing  only  one  other  Navajo  - a Spc 
Livingston  from  Gallup.  Tabitha  added  she  skipped  her  Thanksgiving  Day 
meal.  The  food  servers,  Filipino  ladies,  wore  feathers  in  their  hair  and 
braided  it  on  one  side  to  mimic  Native  Americans. 

"I  jumped  up  and  down.  I was  really  offended  by  that,"  Tabitha  said. 

Tabitha  added  that  since  the  U.S.  invasion  life  for  Iraqis  has  changed 
for  the  better. 

"They  are  allowed  to  go  to  places  other  than  Iraq.  They  can  go  to  Turkey 
Iran,  Jordan.  Before  they  weren't  allowed  to  travel.  ...  The  women  are 
allowed  to  go  out  and  get  jobs  now.  Life  was  hard  before.  If  they  (the 
Iraqi  regime)  found  you  talking  against  Saddam  your  tongue  would  be  cut 
out  or  you  would  be  killed  on  the  spot." 

Asked  when  she  thought  her  unit  would  go  back  to  Germany,  Tabitha  said, 
"I  have  no  idea.  It  is  all  up  in  the  air  now.  Nobody  knows." 

She  added,  "I  tell  relatives  and  friends  the  good  Lord  is  watching  out 
for  all  of  us.  I will  be  OK.  I will  return." 

Jim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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A code  of  conduct 

NAC  roadman  seeks  discussion  on  conduct  and  certification 

to  protect  patients 

By  Marley  Shebala 

The  Navajo  Times 

December  31,  2003 

WINDOW  ROCK  - There  was  a time  when  abuse  and  rape  were  "out  there" 
but  now  they  are  here  on  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Native  American  Church  roadman  and  former  council  delegate  Emerson 
Dackson  was  referring  to  an  NAC  roadman  who  was  convicted  of  raping  a 
female  patient  and  sentenced  to  18  years  and  six  months  in  prison  last 
month . 

New  Mexico  District  Attorney  Karl  Gillson  successfully  prosecuted  52- 
year-old  Herbert  Yazzie  of  Tseyatoh,  N.M.  for  raping  his  26-year-old 
daughter-in-law,  who  was  nine-months  pregnant  at  the  time,  and  then 
threatening  to  witch  her  family  if  she  told  anyone. 

Dackson,  who  has  been  a NAC  roadman  for  30  years,  said  in  an  interview 
at  the  Navajo  Times  last  week  that  when  he  read  about  what  Yazzie  did  he 
thought  about  all  the  years  he's  conducted  NAC  prayer  meetings  to  help 
people. 

He  said  he  felt  like  all  those  years  of  work  came  tumbling  down  and  he 
was  worried  for  NAC  members. 

Dackson  remembered  that  as  a child  he  saw  his  own  people  come  into  NAC 
services  and  angrily  kick  down  the  altar  and  yell  awful  words  at  his 
father. 

That  was  in  the  late  1940s,  when  only  one  or  two  families  prayed  with 
the  holy  medicine  in  Teec  Nos  Pos  (Ariz.),  he  said. 

Dackson  said  the  children  at  the  boarding  school  taunted  him  and  the 
boarding  school  employees  punished  him. 

"It's  still  in  my  mind.  I can't  take  it  out,"  he  said. 

Dackson  added,  "I've  been  a member  all  my  life  and  I just  want  something 
good  for  NAC.  There  are  good  things  in  there,  lot  to  learn  and  use  as 
spiritual  guide.  It's  good  to  have. 

"But  it  makes  me  sad  to  read  about  people  that  abuse  it  like  that.  It 
just  puts  me  down." 

As  a former  president  of  the  Native  American  Church  of  North  America  and 
roadman  in  good  standing,  Dackson  said  he's  asked  church  leaders  to 
discuss  the  conduct  and  certification  of  NAC  roadmen  because  he's  received 
complaints  about  some  of  them. 

He  said  that  most  of  the  complaints  have  come  from  females  who  asked  him 
what  they  should  do. 

Dackson  said  he  advises  them  to  find  out  if  the  roadman  has  a 
certificate  and  to  find  out  who  certified  him  because  they  are  responsible. 

He  said  he  became  a roadman  when  his  parents  and  relatives  told  him  it 
was  time  for  him  to  be  ordained. 

Dackson  said  he  didn't  want  to  become  a roadman  because  he  knew  it  was  a 
very  hard  life. 

"I  don't  know  why  anyone  wants  to  become  a roadman,"  he  said  slowly  and 
quietly. 

Dackson  remembered  telling  his  uncle  that  he  wasn't  ready  and  his  uncle 
offered  to  help  him. 

He  said  he  didn't  know  the  correct  songs  and  his  uncle  told  him,  "I'll 
sit  by  you  and  I'll  help  you." 

Dackson  said  he  ran  his  first  teepee  meeting  in  1977  for  a patient  that 
couldn't  walk. 

After  the  meeting,  when  the  patient  walked,  his  uncle,  parents  and 


relatives  told  him  that  being  a NAC  roadman  would  be  good  for  him  and  the 
people  will  get  healed,  he  said. 

Jackson  remembered  that  before  he  ran  his  first  meeting,  he  had  to  be 
ordained  which  meant  eating  more  than  a hundred  medicine  buttons  so  he 
could  experience  the  suffering  of  the  people. 

He  said  he  was  taught  that  a roadman  is  both  a father  and  mother. 

Jackson  said  that  if  Yazzie  was  truly  a roadman  he  would  have  understood 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  life  of  three  people  - the  woman,  unborn 
child  and  father. 

He  said  a roadman  knows  that  prayers  for  a pregnant  woman  must  always 
involve  the  father,  even  if  the  couple  is  not  getting  along. 

He  said  that  when  his  wife  was  pregnant,  she  had  the  same  problems  as 
the  lady  that  Yazzie  abused.  His  family  sponsored  a prayer  meeting  for  the 
couple  and  everyone  prayed  for  them,  which  helped  the  baby  move  into  the 
correct  position. 

There  is  never  a time  when  a roadman  would  take  a female,  especially  a 
pregnant  one,  into  the  wilderness  by  herself,  he  said. 

The  NAC  has  a code  of  conduct  for  its  roadmen  which  prohibits  them  from 
consuming  alcohol  or  drugs  and  having  extramarital  affairs,  he  said. 

Jackson  remembered  that  as  a child,  it  was  very  strict  during  NAC  prayer 
services . 

Jackson  said  he  will  continue  to  ask  for  a meeting  on  the  conduct  and 
certification  of  NAC  roadmen  because  there  are  good  people  in  the  NAC  and 
they  are  very  sincere. 

And  he  said  his  mother  told  him  to  stay  close  to  the  NAC  fireplace  and 
teepee  because  they  would  always  take  care  of  him  - and  they  have. 

He  said  the  native  religion  was  the  first  religion  on  this  land  but  now 
it's  getting  pushed  aside  by  the  non-native  religions. 

Jackson  said  the  native  people  made  room  for  the  non-native  religions 
and  so  it's  only  right  that  the  native  religion  be  respected. 
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Boulder  police  break  up  outdoor  Indian  prayer  service,  cite  mixup 
By  Eric  Gorski  and  Dulia  C.  Martinez 
Denver  Post  Staff  Writers 
January  2,  2004 

An  outdoor  American  Indian  prayer  service  in  Boulder  was  abruptly  halted 
New  Year's  Eve  after  law  enforcement  officers  asked  the  participants  to 
leave . 

The  group's  spiritual  leader  suggested  Thursday  the  incident  was  rooted 
in  religious  discrimination,  while  a Boulder  city  official  cited 
miscommunication . 

Robert  Cross  said  about  20  Oglala  Lakota  people  were  thrown  off  property 
at  Valmont  Butte  just  before  a 10  p.m.  sweat  lodge  prayer  ceremony  was  to 
begin . 

"They  had  their  canines,"  Cross  said  of  police.  "They  wouldn't  talk  to 
us.  They  just  wanted  us  out  of  there.  I feel  like  an  immigrant.  I can't 
even  pray  like  my  ancestors." 

Jodie  Carroll,  spokeswoman  for  the  city  of  Boulder,  said  American  Indian 
ceremonies  had  been  staged  on  the  land  for  several  years.  About  two  years 
ago,  the  city  bought  the  land  for  open  space  and  reached  an  agreement  with 
Cross  so  he  could  continue  the  ceremonies. 

Among  the  conditions.  Cross  had  to  notify  a Boulder  open-space  official 
in  advance  of  each  ceremony  and  also  notify  the  Fire  Department,  which 


would  notify  Boulder  police.  The  city  allowed  Cross  to  light  fires  even 
though  open  fires  are  banned  inside  city  limits. 

There  was  confusion  Thursday  about  what  took  place  New  Year's  Eve,  with 
Cross  saying  he  called  and  the  city  official  saying  he  did  not  get  a 
message.  Cross  said  he  called  the  Fire  Department,  too. 

The  Boulder  County  Sheriff's  Office,  meanwhile,  had  increased  patrols  in 
the  area  because  of  reports  of  vandalism  at  a nearby  cemetery,  which  put 
them  in  unexpected  contact  with  the  Indian  group,  Carroll  said. 

Sheriff's  Sgt.  George  Dunphy  said  that  from  what  he  could  determine  from 
the  department  log.  Cross  and  other  participants  were  thought  to  be 
trespassing. 

Cross,  however,  had  a key  to  the  locked  open-space  area  that  the  city 
had  given  him. 

"They  were  asked  to  move  along,  and  they  did,"  Dunphy  said.  "There  were 
no  problems  and  no  charges." 

Cross  said  he  wanted  to  explain  to  authorities  he  had  permission,  but  as 
he  arrived  just  before  10  p.m.,  he  was  told  to  "turn  around  and  leave." 

"I  turned  around  and  left,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  want  a confrontation." 

Carroll  said  that  in  the  future,  the  sheriff's  office  will  be  informed 
about  the  ceremonies. 

"I  don't  think  it's  religious  discrimination  because  we  have  been 
letting  them  do  that  for  years,  and  this  is  the  first  incident  of  this 
kind,"  Carroll  said. 

Cross  said  he  and  others  spent  part  of  New  Year's  Eve  day  cleaning  the 
site  and  gathering  rocks  and  wood  for  the  ceremonial  fire. 

"We  don't  celebrate  our  new  year  at  this  time,  but  we  were  there  to  pray 
for  the  safety  of  those  who  do,"  Cross  said.  "What  we  were  going  to  do  was 
gather  a group  of  people  who  don't  drink,  don't  drug,  and  pray  for  those 
who  are  drinking  and  drugging." 
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Wolves,  grizzlies,  drilling  to  draw  attention  in  upcoming  year 
By  SONIA  LEE 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
lanuary  2,  2004 

The  future  of  wolf  management,  a multimillion-dollar  grizzly  study  and 
a review  of  proposals  to  drill  along  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  will  be  big 
news  in  Montana's  wildlife  and  natural  resource  arenas  in  2004. 

The  number  of  gray  wolves  has  grown  enough  that  a management  change 
could  occur  this  year,  officials  say. 

Biologists  also  are  gearing  up  to  complete  the  largest-ever  study  of  the 
grizzly  bear  population  in  the  Northern  Continental  Divide  ecosystem. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Front  is  increasingly  in  the  crosshairs,  as  the 
potential  for  natural  gas  exploration  surges  forward. 

The  Bush  Administration  has  asked  that  obstacles  to  oil  and  gas 
development  be  removed  in  parts  of  five  Rocky  Mountain  states,  including 
Montana.  And  in  the  next  year,  a handful  of  drilling  proposals  will  move 
through  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Forest  Service  review. 

In  the  summer  of  2004,  biologists  will  begin  to  collect  information  to 
find  out  just  how  many  grizzly  bears  are  in  Montana's  largest  grizzly  bear 
habitat,  which  runs  north  to  south  from  Highway  200  to  the  Canadian  border 
and  east  to  west  from  Highway  93  to  Highway  89. 

Last  summer,  crews  spread  out  over  7.3  million  acres  to  set  the  stage 
for  the  study.  This  summer,  crews  will  begin  collecting  the  samples,  which 


will  be  sent  off  for  genetic  analysis.  The  results  of  the  bear  hair  DNA 
study  will  provide  the  first  population  estimates  of  grizzlies  in  the 
ecosystem.  By  knowing  the  bear  population,  biologists  can  better  manage 
grizzlies . 

As  grizzly  bears  move  back  into  their  traditional  range  throughout  the 
Front,  wildlife  agencies  and  environmental  groups  also  are  continuing  with 
their  efforts  to  prevent  conflicts. 

Biologists  also  are  optimistic  that  by  2004,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming 
will  be  able  to  manage  wolves  themselves. 

By  August,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  each  had  wolf  management  plans. 

The  federal  government  is  reviewing  those  plans.  If  they  are  approved,  the 
predators  will  be  removed  from  the  threatened  list  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act. 

Tom  Meier,  a wildlife  biologist  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  Kalispell,  said  the  federal  government  could  propose  delisting  the  wolf 
in  the  summer  of  2004. 

In  March,  the  federal  government  changed  the  status  of  the  wolf  from 
endangered  to  threatened.  A threatened  species  is  still  protected  by  the 
government,  but  the  status  allows  for  more  flexibility  in  managing  the 
species . 

Under  federal  guidelines,  there  must  be  30  breeding  pairs  of  wolves 
distributed  throughout  recovery  areas  in  Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming  for 
three  years.  Those  goals  have  been  met.  There  are  an  estimated  664  wolves 
in  44  packs  in  northwestern  Montana,  Idaho  and  in  and  around  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

"All  the  criteria  that  were  in  place  and  all  the  goals  that  were  set 
have  been  met,  so  it  should  be  on  course,"  Meier  said. 

Under  Montana's  proposed  management  plan,  wolves  would  be  managed  much 
like  mountain  lions  and  black  bears.  Hunting  and  trapping  would  be  allowed 
under  some  circumstances. 

In  September,  a male  trumpeter  swan  east  of  Lincoln  accepted  his  three 
offspring,  days  after  the  young  swans  were  reintroduced  to  a pond. 

The  reunited  family  was  welcome  news  to  biologists  who  hope  the  swans 
signal  the  natural  expansion  of  the  rare  swans  in  the  Blackfoot  Valley. 
Biologists  and  many  others  in  western  and  northcentral  Montana  will  be 
watching  for  the  swans  return  in  the  spring. 

Proposals  to  drill  for  natural  gas  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  also  will 
be  reviewed  throughout  the  year. 

"We  are  continuing  with  the  work  that  was  initiated  in  2003,"  said  Lewis 
and  Clark  Forest  Planner  Robin  Strathy. 

In  2003  the  BLM  and  Forest  Service  hired  a contractor  to  complete  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  oil  and  gas  development  in  the 
Blackleaf  Canyon. 

A draft  of  the  $1.2  million  EIS  will  be  released  in  the  fall  or  winter. 

In  early  2004,  however,  the  federal  government  will  hold  several  public 
meetings  on  the  topic  of  wells  in  the  Blackleaf,  she  said.  Those  comments 
will  be  part  of  the  environmental  review. 

The  EIS  will  examine  the  impact  of  eight  wells  that  are  being  proposed. 

It  will  take  into  account  environmental  values,  like  threatened  and 
endangered  species,  and  the  benefits  of  energy  development. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest  also  will  continue  to  review  a 
proposal  to  drill  an  exploratory  well  in  Hall  Creek,  about  three  miles 
south  of  Highway  2 in  the  Badger-Two  Medicine. 

The  proposed  gas  well,  formerly  known  as  the  Fina  well,  was  approved  in 
1985  and  1991. 

Because  the  original  analysis  is  12  years  old,  the  Forest  Service  must 
review  new  information,  like  threatened  and  endangered  species  listed 
since  1991.  If  new  information  doesn't  appear  to  have  a significant  impact, 
the  1991  decision  to  approve  the  well  stays  in  place. 

In  2004  the  Forest  Service  will  decide  whether  the  old  decision  stands 
or  whether  additional  studies  should  be  completed. 

Blackfeet  tribal  members  also  have  said  they  are  concerned  the  proposed 
gas  well  interrupt  the  cultural  and  traditional  significance  of  the  area. 

The  Forest  Service  and  others  will  continue  to  work  with  the  tribe  in 
the  coming  year,  Strathy  said. 


Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
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State  Attorney  General  Will  Intervene  to  Appeal  Tribal  Sovereignty  Case 
By  JULIA  WELLS 
Gazette  Senior  Writer 
January  2,  2004 

Massachusetts  Attorney  General  Thomas  F.  Reilly  quietly  announced  this 
week  that  he  will  intervene  in  the  Aquinnah  court  appeal  over  sovereign 
immunity,  adding  clout  to  a case  that  will  ultimately  test  the  strength  of 
a historic  1983  Indian  land  claims  settlement  agreement. 

"We  intend  to  enter  into  the  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth,"  said 
Corey  Welford,  a spokesman  for  the  state  attorney  general,  on  Tuesday. 

No  brief  has  been  filed  yet,  but  the  entrance  of  the  state's  highest 
attorney  into  the  Aquinnah  case  underscores  the  importance  of  the  case  on 
the  Vineyard  and  throughout  the  commonwealth. 

The  case  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Island  residents  and  also  legal 
scholars  around  the  country. 

Seven  months  ago  the  Hon.  Richard  Connon,  an  associate  justice  of  the 
superior  court,  found  that  the  Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Gay  Head  (Aquinnah) 
cannot  be  sued  because  of  sovereign  immunity. 

The  case  centers  on  a simple  zoning  dispute,  but  at  its  most  extreme  it 
could  represent  a challenge  to  the  power  of  the  Martha's  Vineyard 
Commission  to  review  future  development  projects. 

If  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  ruling  has  the  potential  to  turn  the  1983 
settlement  agreement  on  its  head.  The  settlement  agreement  and  subsequent 
state  and  federal  acts  all  contain  explicit  language  noting  that  land 
conveyed  to  the  tribe  is  subject  to  state  and  local  zoning  laws.  The 
agreement  paved  the  way  for  federal  recognition  by  the  tribe  in  1987.  The 
Wampanoag  Tribe  is  the  only  federally  recognized  tribe  in  Massachusetts. 

The  tribe  now  claims  that  because  of  sovereign  immunity  it  is  not  bound 
to  follow  the  terms  of  the  settlement  agreement. 

The  case  began  in  March  of  2001  when  the  tribe  built  a small  shed  and  a 
pier  at  its  shellfish  hatchery  without  obtaining  a building  permit.  The 
shed  and  pier  are  located  on  the  tribally  owned  Cook  Lands  fronting 
Menemsha  Pond,  one  of  four  land  areas  conveyed  from  the  town  to  the  tribe 
under  terms  of  the  1983  agreement. 

The  town  later  went  to  court  to  compel  the  tribe  to  comply  with  local 
zoning  rules. 

In  Dune  of  this  year  Judge  Connon  ruled  that  the  doctrine  of  sovereign 
immunity  trumps  the  settlement  agreement,  even  though  he  noted  the 
contradictions  inherent  in  his  own  decision. 

"The  town  received  a right  but  no  remedy,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
citizens  of  not  only  the  town  but  the  commonwealth,"  the  judge  wrote  in 
part . 

The  case  has  now  moved  to  the  state  appeals  court,  and  is  expected 
eventually  to  be  decided  by  the  state  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

In  early  December,  after  several  weeks  of  bruising  discussion  and  under 
pressure  from  members  of  the  tribe,  the  Aquinnah  selectmen  voted  to 
abandon  a court  appeal  by  the  town  of  Judge  Connon's  decision. 

Two  other  town  groups  have  appealed  the  case  - the  Aquinnah/Gay  Head 
Community  Association  Inc.  (formerly  the  Gay  Head  Taxpayers  Association) 
and  the  Benton  Family  Trust  (abutters  to  the  tribally  owned  Cook  Lands). 

The  announcement  by  the  Massachusetts  attorney  general  that  he  will  join 
the  appeal  came  on  the  heels  of  another  closely-watched  sovereign  immunity 


case  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  this  week.  The  Narragansett  Tribe  lost 
its  case  for  sovereign  immunity  when  a federal  judge  ruled  that  the  state 
has  the  right  to  tax  the  sale  of  tobacco  on  tribal  land. 

In  the  56-page  decision,  federal  district  court  Dudge  William  E.  Smith 
found  that  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity  cannot  simply  be  used  as  a 
broad  brush. 

"The  tribe's  retained  rights  of  sovereignty  exist  as  a counterweight  to 
the  jurisdictional  power  asserted  by  the  state,  and  issues,  as  they  arise, 
must  be  decided  by  the  measurement  and  balancing  of  those  rights  in  the 
specific  factual  context  of  each  case,"  Dudge  Smith  wrote.  He  also  wrote: 

"Case  by  case,  the  'sturdiness'  of  the  tribe's  retained  sovereignty  is 
(and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be)  perpetually  re-tested  and  balanced 
against  the  particular  jurisdictional  power  asserted  by  the  state  - that 
is  the  nature  of  litigation." 

The  Rhode  Island  case  centered  on  whether  the  state  violated  the  tribe's 
sovereign  immunity  when  it  raided  a tax-free  smoke  shop  in  Charlestown 
last  summer. 

There  are  a number  of  parallels  between  the  Rhode  Island  case  and  the 
Aquinnah  case,  in  part  because  the  Narragansetts  also  signed  a land  claims 
settlement  agreement  with  the  state  some  years  back. 

The  Narragansetts  and  the  Wampanoags  are  represented  by  the  same 
attorney  - Douglas  Luckerman,  a Lexington  attorney  who  specializes  in 
Indian  law. 

Mr.  Luckerman  said  this  week  that  he  is  disappointed  in  the  decision  by 
Dudge  Smith,  and  also  in  the  decision  by  the  Massachusetts  attorney 
general  to  intervene  in  the  Aquinnah  case. 

"I  am  disappointed  with  Dudge  Smith's  decision  - we  obviously  disagree 
with  him.  It's  a troubling  decision  because  it  has  ramifications  well 
beyond  just  the  Narrragansetts, " Mr.  Luckerman  said,  adding: 

"And  I am  disappointed  that  the  [Massachusetts]  attorney  general  has 
decided  to  step  in,  even  though  the  town  has  decided  unanimously  through 
its  selectmen  to  not  pursue  an  appeal.  I don't  know  why  the  attorney 
general  made  the  decision,  but  I guess  we'll  just  have  to  wait  to  see  what 
arguments  the  attorney  general  makes." 

It  is  understood  that  the  Massachusetts  attorney  general  has  paid  close 
attention  to  the  Aquinnah  sovereignty  case,  in  particular  because  of  the 
state's  interest  in  defending  the  integrity  of  the  state  legislation 
enacted  in  1983  to  ratify  the  settlement  agreement. 

The  attorney  general  is  now  expected  to  mount  a vigorous  defense  of  the 
state  act.  In  the  end  a higher  court  will  examine  some  of  the  fundamental 
questions  that  Dudge  Connon  expressly  avoided  in  his  decision  - including 
the  key  question  of  whether  the  tribe  waived  sovereign  immunity,  at  least 
on  the  subject  of  zoning  and  land  use,  when  it  signed  the  settlement 
agreement  in  1983. 

Other  parties  may  decide  to  file  amicus  briefs  in  the  case,  also  known 
as  friend-of-the-court  briefs.  As  an  intervener,  the  state  attorney 
general  will  carry  more  weight  than  a friend  of  the  court. 

Aquinnah  town  counsel  Ronald  H.  Rappaport,  who  represented  the  town  in 
the  case,  has  said  repeatedly  that  judicial  guidance  is  needed  in 
interpreting  the  settlement  agreement.  Mr.  Rappaport  has  also  said  that  he 
believes  Dudge  Connon 's  decision  is  wrong  as  a matter  of  law. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  state  attorney  general  to  intervene  in  a case 
when  a state  statute  is  challenged. 
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Register  today  to  vote  in  presidential  primary,  important  dates  listed 
Key  states  have  large  Indian  populations,  young  voters  may  be  key 
TULSA  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
Danuary  2,  2004 

Native  Americans  desiring  to  vote  in  the  coming  primaries  need  to 
register  now. 

The  Democratic  challenger  to  President  Bush  could  be  set  in  stone  within 
several  months,  as  a series  of  states  with  significant  Native  American 
populations  hold  primaries  before  the  end  of  February.  It's  a change  from 
years  past,  as  a number  of  states  have  moved  up  their  primaries  to  have 
more  of  an  impact  on  the  process.  The  new  dates  make  the  Native  American 
voter  a more  significant  player  than  in  years  past.  It  also  makes  the 
young  Native  American  voter  important. 

Arizona,  Delaware,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina 
and  Oklahoma  all  hold  primaries  on  Feb.  3.  Michigan  and  Washington  hold 
their  primaries  four  days  later.  Alaska's  official  primary  will  be  held  on 
August  24,  which  is  after  the  Democratic  Convention.  According  to  the  2000 
census.  Natives  comprise  15.6%  of  the  population  of  Alaska,  8.3%  of  South 
Dakota,  and  7.9%  of  Oklahoma. 

The  picking  of  delegates  will  take  a little  longer,  but  that  portion  of 
the  process  is  also  about  to  kick  into  high  gear.  Including  contests  in 
the  states,  territories  and  even  among  Democrats  living  abroad  - who  get 
seven  delegates  - there  are  a total  of  56  primaries  and  caucuses  between 
lanuary  19  and  Dune  8 that  choose  3,520  delegates.  The  remaining  797  votes 
are  cast  by  what  are  known  as  "superdelegates"  - former  and  current 
elected  officials  and  party  leaders.  A majority  (2,159  or  more)  of  these  4, 
,317  total  delegates  is  needed  to  win  the  nomination. 

A breakdown  of  states  with  large  NDN  populations: 

New  Mexico's  Indian  population  is  almost  one  out  of  every  ten  people. 
There  are  183,972  Native  Americans  living  in  the  state  and  118,134  are  of 
voting  age.  A1  Gore  narrowly  won  New  Mexico  by  366  votes  in  2000. 

According  to  the  Democratic  Party  of  New  Mexico,  of  the  nine  nationally 
recognized  Democratic  Presidential  candidates,  only  Senator  Carol  Mosely 
Braun  and  the  Reverend  A1  Sharpton  will  not  appear  on  the  February  3 
ballot.  An  eighth  candidate.  Fern  Penna,  of  New  York,  has  also  been 
approved  for  the  New  Mexico  ballot.  "February  3 will  demonstrate  New 
Mexico's  crucial  role  in  next  year's  general  election,"  said  state  party 
chairman  Doni  Gutierrez  . "The  caucus  is  the  first  opportunity  for  New 
Mexicans  to  help  choose  the  next  president  of  the  United  States." 

Alaska,  massive  and  sparsely  populated,  has  100,494  Natives  and  61,364 
of  them  vote.  Sen,  Lisa  Murkowski,  hand  picked  by  her  father  Frank  to 
serve  out  his  term  when  he  was  elected  governor,  is  facing  a stiff 
challenge  from  conservative  Democratic  challenger  and  former  governor  Tony 
Knowles.  "Alaska's  Native  peoples  play  a major  role  in  Alaska  today:  in 
our  economy,  our  culture,  and  our  spirit,"  Knowles  said  in  November. 

There  are  just  shy  of  100  thousand  Native  Americans  in  Washington  State 
and  more  than  67  thousand  are  old  enough  to  vote.  Incumbent  Patty  Murray, 
a Democrat,  is  being  challenged  by  Republican  Rep.  George  Nethercutt. 

In  South  Dakota,  Democratic  Senator  Tim  Dohnson  was  barely  elected  last 
year  and  he  can  thank  a strong  showing  from  the  state's  Indian  population 
for  helping  him  achieve  victory. 

Dohnson  joined  Oklahoma  Rep.  Brad  Carson  in  announcing  the  Native  Vote 
2004  initiative,  a concerted  effort  to  corral  the  American  Indian/Alaska 
Native  vote.  Carson  is  vying  for  the  Senate  seat  made  open  by  the 
retirement  of  Don  Nickles. 

"Being  from  the  second  most  Native  American  populated  state  in  the 
country  and  being  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  I fully 
understand  the  value  and  power  of  the  Indian  voice,"  Carson  said. "I  have 
always  tried  to  be  a strong  advocate  for  the  issues  that  are  so  important 
to  Indian  nations  and,  for  me,  that  advocacy  does  not  stop  at  the  ballot 
box.  We  must  make  a commitment  to  Native  Americans  and  tribal  leaders  that 
we  will  continue  working  to  uphold  tribal  sovereignty  and  promote  the 


interests  of  Indian  communities  when  it  comes  to  funding  tribal  programs 
in  health  care,  roads,  law  enforcement  and  tribal  courts,  to  name  a few.  I 
am  proud  to  be  participating  in  the  Native  Vote  2004  initiative  which 
rightly  shows  our  respect  for  Native  Americans  and  ensures  them  a strong 
voice  in  our  nation's  affairs." 

Deadlines  face  would-be  Indian  voters,  18  year  olds  encouraged  to 
register 

Those  Native  Americans  wanting  to  get  involved  need  to  register  very 
soon 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  OK  Sam  Lewin  12/29/2003 

A series  of  deadlines  face  Oklahoma  residents  wishing  to  have  a say  in 
the  political  process  this  year.  Native  Americans  desiring  to  vote  in  the 
historic  early  primary  election  need  to  register  very  soon. 

Eighteen  (18)  year  old  Native  Americans  are  eligible  to  vote  in  this 
important  election.  The  youth  vote  is  anticipated  to  be  significant  this 
election . 

State  voters  are  required  to  register  24  days  before  an  election.  For 
example,  in  order  to  vote  in  the  Feb.  3 Democratic  primary,  a voter  needs 
to  be  registered  by  Friday,  January  9,  2004. 

The  full  slate  of  registration  deadlines: 

- Friday,  Jan,  9,  2004-presidential  preferential  primary. 

- Friday,  July  2 2004-primary  election. 

- Friday,  July  30,  2004-runoff  primary  election. 

- Friday  October  8,2004-general  election. 

- Anyone  looking  for  more  information  can  contact  the  Oklahoma  State 
Elected  Board  at  405-521-2391  or  E-mail:  elections@oklaosf .state. ok. us. 

- A person  who  is  eligible  to  register  to  vote  must  be  at  least  18  years 
old,  a United  States  citizen  and  a resident  of  Oklahoma.  In  order  to 
register,  a voter  registration  application  form  must  be  filled  out. 

Voter  registration  applications  are  available  at  your  County  Election 
Board,  post  offices,  tag  agencies,  libraries  and  many  other  public 
locations . 

- The  Native  American  vote  proved  to  be  the  margin  of  victory  in  several 
state-wide  races  in  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota  during  the  last  election. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  C.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Climbing  banned  at  sacred  Washoe  site 
December  30,  2003 

by:  Ryan  Slattery  / Correspondent  / Indian  Country  Today 

LAKE  TAHOE,  Nev.  - Recreational  climbing  at  Cave  Rock  is  about  to  be 
banned.  Or  is  it?  The  final  decision  on  the  new  rules  rests  in  the  hands 
of  a federal  judge. 

In  August,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  Management 
Unit  concluded  its  long-awaited  study  and  announced  an  immediate  halt  to 
climbing  at  Cave  Rock,  a site  sacred  to  the  Washoe  Tribe  located  on  the 
lake's  southeast  shore. 

But  the  ban  has  led  to  some  serious  backlash  from  the  climbing  community 
and  is  headed  to  a courtroom.  Immediately  after  the  decision  a Tahoe-area 
climber  and  the  Colorado-based  advocacy  group,  the  Access  Fund,  filed 
separate  appeals  challenging  the  ruling.  Both  were  rejected  by  the  Forest 
Service  on  Nov.  5 and  now  the  Access  Fund,  a non-profit  group  that 
represents  more  than  one  million  climbers  nationwide,  has  filed  a lawsuit. 
"The  Access  Fund  has  reviewed  the  USFS's  closure  of  Cave  Rock  and 


believes  the  decision  is  unconstitutional.  As  a result,  the  Access  Fund 
has  been  left  with  no  alternative  other  than  to  file  a lawsuit  on  behalf 
of  the  climbing  community,"  organization  leaders  wrote  in  a November  press 
release.  The  lawsuit  was  filed  in  federal  court  on  Dec.  15  and  will  argue 
that  "banning  rock  climbing  at  Cave  Rock  to  support  Native  American 
spiritual  practices  is  an  unconstitutional  establishment  of  religion." 

The  fate  of  Cave  Rock  climbing  has  been  debated  for  years.  The  two  sides 
had  tried  to  settle  on  a compromise  several  times  but  couldn't  find  common 
ground.  The  volcanic  formation,  known  for  its  steep  rock  face  and  high 
difficulty  routes,  has  been  a popular  rock-climbing  destination  for 
technically  skilled  climbers  for  decades. 

But  it's  that  popularity  and  damage  caused  by  climbers  that  has  led  to 
the  closure,  said  Rex  Norman,  a Lake  Tahoe  Basin  spokesman.  According  to 
the  environmental  impact  statement,  from  which  the  decision  is  based, 
climbers  have  independently  installed  approximately  46  bolted  climbing 
routes,  many  inside  the  sensitive  cave  and  added  a concrete  floor  all 
without  prior  consent  from  the  Forest  Service. 

The  report  concludes  saying  that  to  provide  the  necessary  immediate 
protection  of  Cave  Rock's  cultural,  historic  and  archeological  resources 
which  make  the  site  eligible  for  listing  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  climbing  there  must  end.  The  ruling  also  calls  for  the 
removal  of  all  bolts,  anchors  and  platforms  installed  in  the  rock.  The 
sides  have  agreed,  however,  to  allow  climbing  to  continue  there  until  the 
suit  is  settled  or  at  least  until  late  spring. 

The  Access  Fund  isn't  buying  the  Forest  Service  argument.  They  feel 
climbers  are  being  blamed  for  all  that  has  happened  over  the  years  and 
question  why  they're  being  banned  from  the  area  when  hikers,  fishermen, 
picnickers  and  stargazers  aren't. 

"Is  it  just  climbing  that  offends  the  Washoe's  religious  beliefs?"  the 
Access  Fund  wrote  in  its  failed  appeal.  "The  Washoe  believe  that  the 
presence  of  anyone  at  Cave  Rock,  except  a few  select  Washoe  shaman, 
endanger  the  lives  of  all  people." 

The  appeal  goes  on  to  say,  "the  Washoe  consider  no  part  of  Cave  Rock  as 
more  or  less  special,  but  that  all  of  its  parts  are  equally  important,  and 
that  hiking,  fishing,  scenic  viewing,  stargazing  and  other  low  impact 
activities  'disturb  the  traditional  users  of  the  property.'" 

lason  Keith,  the  Access  Fund's  policy  director,  points  out  that  the  Cave 
Rock  climbing  guidebook  asks  users  to  "climb  and  behave  in  a respectful 
manner"  citing  its  importance  to  the  Washoe  saying,  "either  treat  it  with 
respect  and  reverence  or  leave." 

And  since  1995,  he  says,  his  organization  has  been  working  with  local 
climbers  to  identify  a compromise  that  would  keep  Cave  Rock  open  for 
climbing  on  a limited  basis,  while  at  the  same  time  accommodating  the 
religious  interests  of  the  Washoe. 

Keith  said  Access  Fund  representatives  have  even  met  directly  with 
members  of  the  Washoe  Tribe,  and  repeatedly  suggested  solutions  similar  to 
those  in  effect  at  Devils  Tower  in  Wyoming,  where  voluntary  closures  are 
instituted  for  limited  time  periods  out  of  respect  for  Native  American 
religious  practices,  but  their  proposals  were  rejected. 

Access  Fund  officials  said  it  has  been  proven  at  Devils  Tower  and 
elsewhere  that  religious  and  cultural  practices  can  co-exist  with 
recreational  activity  on  federal  public  lands.  And  it's  quite  possible 
that  if  the  ban  is  proven  to  be  religion-based  it  will  be  overturned. 
Access  Fund  officials  said. 

But  Norman,  the  Forest  Service  spokesman,  denied  the  focus  of  the 
closure  is  on  the  climbing  community  and  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
Washoe  beliefs.  He  said  the  controversy  is  often  portrayed  as  an  "Indian 
religion  versus  climbers"  issue  but  it  is  anything  but  that.  In  fact,  he 
said,  administrators  never  met  with  tribal  members  to  discuss  their 
religious  beliefs  in  determining  their  management  policy  for  the  area. 

"We  know  they  have  great  reverence  for  the  site  but  religion  doesn't 
enter  into  it.  Native  American  or  otherwise,"  Norman  said.  "If  we  are 
singling  out  anything  we  are  singling  out  negative  impacts.  Not  the  people 
doing  it." 

Tim  Seward,  general  counsel  for  the  1,600-member  Washoe  Tribe,  said  Cave 


Rock  has  historically  been  reserved  for  Washoe  doctors  and  that  only 
authorized  shaman  should  enter  the  area.  Seward  said  vandalism,  graffiti 
and  the  overall  abuse  of  the  site  has  forever  tainted  it  but  said  the 
Forest  Service  decision  to  ban  climbers  will  help  bring  some  respect  back 
to  the  area. 

"The  tribe  believes  it  is  a thoughtful  compromise,"  Seward  said.  "We  are 
very  pleased  that  the  Forest  Service  has  taken  an  interest  and  reached  a 
decision  that  will  protect  the  site  from  further  harm." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Counties'  action  saves  historic  site 

Danuary  4,  2004 

By  CHRISTOPHER  QUINN 

The  Atlanta  Dournal-Constitution 

Kenneth  Cannon  got  worried  when  a developer  bought  the  woods  and  creek 
bottom  adjoining  his  Bartow  County  cattle  farm  a couple  of  years  back. 

More  than  the  disappearance  of  a forest  was  at  stake.  Under  the  oaks  and 
pines  and  rhododendrons  along  a gurgling  creek  lie  the  remains  of  the 
Cherokee  Indian  village  of  Pine  Log. 

Pine  Log  was  never  much  of  a town,  just  a scattered  collection  of  log 
cabins  near  the  creek's  floodplain  and  a tribal  council  house.  But  it  and 
its  inhabitants  carry  weight  in  Cherokee  and  American  history. 

Pine  Log  was  home  to  Major  and  Dohn  Ridge,  the  father  and  son  Cherokee 
leaders  who  signed  the  1835  treaty  ceding  Cherokee  land  to  whites.  Major 
Ridge  was  one  of  the  most  significant  Cherokee  tribal  leaders  between  1811 
and  his  death,  having  led  Georgia  Cherokees  and  having  fought  alongside 
Andrew  Dackson  in  his  successful  wars  against  the  Creek  and  Seminole 
Indians . 

Angry  Cherokees  paid  him  back  for  signing  the  treaty.  A group  of 
Cherokees  murdered  both  Ridges  within  months  of  their  arrival  in  the 
Oklahoma  Territory  at  the  end  of  the  Trail  of  Tears. 

Dean  Belew,  president  of  the  Pine  Log  Historical  Society  and  great- 
granddaughter  of  a Cherokee  man,  knows  the  history  of  the  area  well. 

"That  land  is  immensely  important,"  she  said. 

Cannon  agreed  with  her. 

After  the  developer  posted  "for  sale"  signs  on  the  property,  the  two 
started  making  phone  calls  and  attending  county  meetings. 

One  call  was  to  Ilona  Sanders,  a Cherokee  County  commissioner.  The  land 
abuts  Cherokee  County. 

Others  were  to  Bartow  County  leaders. 

Steven  Bradley,  the  county  administrator  in  Bartow,  said  the  county 
recognized  the  land's  importance  and  asked  the  state  for  help  in 
preserving  it. 

"But  it  didn't  work  out,"  he  said. 

It  was  up  to  the  counties  to  do  something,  and  luck  was  with  them.  Then- 
Gov.  Roy  Barnes  had  announced  a new  initiative  in  2000.  The  state  was 
going  to  start  giving  the  fastest-growing  counties  money  to  preserve  green 
space . 

Sanders  remembers  getting  a call  from  Cannon  about  that  time. 

"He  was  hoping  Cherokee  County  would  become  involved  in  purchasing 
property  on  the  Cherokee  side.  I'm  very  familiar  with  how  sensitive  that 
side  of  the  Salacoa  Valley  is,"  she  said. 

It  is  historically  important,  and  has  clean  streams  flowing  out.  An 
important  part  of  the  green  space  plan  is  to  protect  water  quality.  The 


area  is  also  home  to  2, 320-foot-high  Pine  Log  Mountain. 

"To  me,  it's  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Cherokee  County/'  she 
said . 

At  a meeting  in  Bartow  County  that  she  happened  to  attend,  Sanders  heard 
Bartow  leaders  were  planning  to  use  their  share  of  Barnes'  green  space 
money  to  buy  the  land  on  their  side  of  the  county  border. 

"I  said  I would  approach  the  board  and  attempt  to  purchase  additional 
property  in  Cherokee  County,"  she  said. 

Through  stops  and  starts,  the  counties  were  finally  able  to  preserve 
land  on  both  sides. 

Bartow  used  $500,000  to  buy  300  acres,  preserving  much  of  the  Pine  Log 
town  site. 

Belew's  historical  group  has  paid  for  a sign  telling  the  history  of  Pine 
Log.  It  will  be  placed  on  Ga.  140  on  the  corner  of  Cannon's  farm  this 
spring. 

Cherokee  bought  more  than  500  acres  in  two  tracts  for  about  $1.3  million. 
One  tract  abuts  the  Bartow  land,  the  other  is  a short  distance  away,  and 
the  county  is  negotiating  with  a landowner  for  a 100-foot-wide  strip  of 
land  that  will  connect  the  two. 

On  the  easternmost  piece  of  Cherokee's  property,  along  a 1, 300-foot-high 
ridge  that  overlooks  the  historic  valley,  the  county  has  agreed  to  give 
some  land  to  a nonprofit  group  working  to  build  a $10  million  astronomic 
observatory. 

Harry  Johnston,  a Cherokee  commissioner,  said  otherwise  the  green  space 
could  be  lightly  developed  with  trails,  but  it  will  remain  in  a natural 
state  of  pine  and  hardwood  forests. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 
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Tide,  winds  increase  oil  spill  damage 
- Bunker  oil  invades  a sensitive  estuary  at  Point  Jefferson 
despite  efforts  to  prevent  it. 

Derek  Sheppard 
Sun  Staff 
January  1,  2004 

Suquamish  Tribe  spokesman  Leonard  Forsman  stood  at  the  edge  of  a creek 
Wednesday  that  runs  out  of  a North  Kitsap  estuary  into  Port  Madison  Bay 
and  watched  Technicolor  blotches  of  oil  flow  downstream. 

"That's  not  such  a bad  thing  that  it's  going  out,"  he  said. 

The  damage  to  the  environmentally  sensitive  Point  Jefferson  area  from  a 
large  oil  spill  worsened  as  the  tide  waters  swelled  Tuesday  night  and 
Wednesday  morning. 

The  extreme  high  tide  and  south  winds  moved  a boom  protecting  an  estuary 
on  Point  Jefferson,  about  two  miles  from  Indianola,  allowing  oil  to  spill 
into  the  sensitive  bird  habitat,  coating  grasses  and  the  undersides  of 
driftwood  with  thick  oil. 

The  extent  of  the  damage  to  the  estuary  and  clam  beds  in  the  sandy  soil 
along  Point  Jefferson  still  is  being  determined,  said  state  Department  of 
Ecology  on-scene  coordinator  Paul  O'Brien. 

"If  the  boom  hadn't  been  there,  the  damage  would  have  been  worse  in  the 
estuary,"  he  said. 

Booms  have  now  been  set  up  at  a creek  that  runs  out  of  the  estuary  to 
block  more  oil  from  going  in  and  to  collect  oil  flowing  out. 

The  spill  originated  Tuesday  morning  when  about  4,800  gallons  of 
industrial  fuel  oil  --  about  the  consistency  of  toothpaste  gel  -- 


overflowed  into  Puget  Sound  while  a Foss  Maritime  tank  barge  was  taking  a 
load  of  oil  from  the  Chevron  Texaco  terminal  at  Point  Wells  between 
Seattle  and  Everett. 

Crews  recovered  an  additional  1,200  gallons  from  the  ship's  deck. 

An  undetermined  amount  of  oil  coated  a mile-long  stretch  along  Point 
Jefferson.  Most  of  the  heavily  impacted  areas  are  Suquamish  Tribal  lands 
that  were  considered  the  most  important  subsistence  harvesting  area  for 
shellfish . 

From  the  air  Wednesday  afternoon,  Darren  Friedel  of  the  Northwest  Indian 
Fisheries  Commission  said  he  could  see  blotches  of  oil  all  across  the 
estuary,  which  is  about  the  size  of  two  football  fields. 

Three  oil-covered  birds,  two  from  Kitsap  County,  had  been  recovered  as 
of  Wednesday,  but  information  about  the  birds'  conditions  and  where  they 
were  rescued  was  not  available. 

Officials  were  expecting  to  have  to  clean  at  least  200  birds,  said  Dick 
Walker,  state  Department  of  Ecology  senior  spill  responder. 

"Right  now,  we're  not  seeing  the  massive  casualties  we  were  expecting," 
he  said. 

Fears  of  oil  reaching  Kingston  were  laid  to  rest  as  Department  of 
Ecology  officials  said  the  remaining  oil  in  Puget  Sound  seemed  to  break  up 
into  small  pockets  of  "sheen,"  or  light  oil  on  the  surface  that  will 
probably  evaporate  quickly. 

Currently,  state  officials  and  workers  from  Foss  Maritime,  the  party 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  cleanup,  have  concentrated  most  of  their 
resources  at  Point  Jefferson,  Walker  said. 

Eight  boats  are  stationed  in  Port  Madison  to  gather  whatever  oil  might 
be  left  in  the  water;  23  people  from  various  state  agencies  are  at  the 
point  directing  the  cleanup;  and  four  crews  of  10  people  from  National 
Response  Corp.,  contracted  to  clean  the  spill  by  Foss  Maritime  Company, 
are  cleaning  the  beach. 

The  cleanup  effort  now  is  a delicate  balancing  act,  because  if  workers 
disturb  soil  and  trample  the  estuary  they  could  cause  more  damage  to  the 
ecosystem  than  the  oil,  O'Brien  said. 

Thousands  of  pompoms,  which  gather  oil  like  sponges  as  the  tides  come  in 
and  out,  have  been  used  at  Point  Jefferson  because  they  are  a low-impact 
method  of  removing  oil. 

Department  of  Ecology  officials  have  no  estimate  of  how  long  it  will 
take  to  clean  the  beach. 

"We'll  be  here  as  long  as  it  takes,"  O'Brien  said. 

After  walking  down  the  oil-covered  beach,  Dave  Kucharski,  who  has  lived 
on  the  bluff  above  the  point  for  20  years,  said  he  can't  understand  how 
the  oil  got  to  Point  Jefferson. 

"It's  a mess,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  how  they'll  ever  clean  it  up." 

A similar  sentiment  came  from  Matt  Hawk  Sr.,  a Suquamish  tribal  member 
who  used  to  dig  clams  at  the  beach,  as  he  inspected  the  beach  with  his  son. 
Matt  Hawk  Jr. 

"I  don't  understand  how  something  like  this  could  have  gotten  this  bad," 
Hawk  Sr.  said. 

Officials  hope  damage  to  the  shoreline  is  less  than  from  past  spills.  A 
4,000-gallon  spill  in  August  1990  at  Point  Wells  caused  an  estimated  $3 
million  in  damage  and  polluted  some  16  miles  of  beach. 

"There  will  quite  possibly  be  some  scattered  impacts  in  other  locations, 
but  they're  likely  going  to  be  minor  and  hard  to  see,"  said  Tom  Callahan 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration's  hazardous 
materials  group. 

An  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  spill  is  ongoing. 

Reach  reporter  Derek  Sheppard  at  (360)  792-9227 
or  at  dsheppard@thesunlink.com. 
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Girl  Dead  at  BIA  Boarding  School 
By  Lise  Balk  King 
The  Native  Voice 

SALEM,  Ore.  - A girl  has  died  in  a small,  barren  concrete  block  cell  at 
the  Chemawa  Indian  Boarding  School  near  Salem,  Oregon,  and  a full-blown 
investigation  is  underway  by  the  BIA  and  the  FBI. 

Thus  far,  it  has  been  confirmed  that  Cindy  Gilbert  Sohappy,  16,  of  Warm 
Springs,  Oregon,  died  in  a holding  cell  on  the  boarding  school  campus  on 
Dec.  6.  Not  much  else  is  being  released  to  the  public. 

No  one  at  Chemawa,  the  BIA  or  the  FBI  is  releasing  any  details 
surrounding  Sohappy' s death,  and  everyone  at  the  school  has  been 
instructed  not  to  tell  anything  to  anyone.  "We  can't  talk  to  you.  We're  in 
the  chain  of  command  as  a government  agency  and  that's  coming  down  from 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,"  said  a coach  at  the  BIA  school. 

Even  the  students  have  been  instructed  not  to  discuss  Sohappy 's  death  or 
the  circumstances  relating  to  it  to  anyone.  A classmate  of  Sohappy' s 
explained,  "We  were  told  that  this  is  government  property,  so  we  aren't 
supposed  to  talk  to  anyone."  She  did  say,  however,  that  "Our  parents  know 
about  it  (the  holding  cells).  It's  in  a pamphlet  they  get  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year."  But  added,  "I'm  not  supposed  to  talk  about  it." 

There  are  reportedly  four  8 by  9 foot  cinder  block  cells,  painted  white, 
housed  in  a maintenance  building  on  campus.  There  are  bare  walls  and  "you 
get  a mat  on  the  floor  to  sleep  on"  said  one  student.  The  cells,  which 
have  metal  locks  on  the  doors,  are  used  to  house  "unruly  or  intoxicated 
students,"  and,  according  to  students,  are  often  "full  all  weekend,  every 
weekend . " 

Cindy  Sohappy  was  drinking  that  weekend,  according  to  friends  at  the 
school,  and  was  thrown  into  the  cell  for  intoxication.  9-1-1  was  called  at 
11:22  p.m.  on  Dec.  6.  Marion  County  Paramedics  who  rushed  to  the  school 
found  Sohappy  already  dead  in  the  holding  cell. 

It  is  hard  for  the  students,  especially  the  ones  who  knew  her  well.  "I 
am  just  really  sad  that  happened  to  her.  She  was  a really  good  friend  of 
mine  - I think  she  died  while  she  was  passed  out  in  that  jail  that  they 
have  here,"  expressed  one  of  her  friends  who  asked  not  to  be  identified 
for  fear  of  reprisal  from  the  BIA  and  school  officials. 

Members  of  the  press  have  been  removed  from  the  campus,  which  is  federal 
property,  and  have  been  camped  at  the  gate  each  day  waiting  for  news  on 
the  details  surrounding  the  student's  death.  As  one  school  official  put  it 
"The  press  has  torn  our  campus  apart."  The  Native  Voice  was  invited  on 
campus  as  part  of  a group  attending  an  OIEP  Schools  (Office  of  Indian 
Education  - BIA)  basketball  tournament,  which  was  almost  cancelled  because 
of  Cindy's  tragic  death.  When  inquiring  about  the  behavior  of  the  non- 
Indian  press,  the  statement  was  made  to  a BIA  official,  "I  suppose  the 
press  has  been  knocking  on  her  family's  door."  To  which  the  official 
relied,  "Knocking  on  it?  They've  been  knocking  it  down." 

Many  questions  surrounding  Sohappy' s death  thus  far  remain  unanswered. 
Nedra  Darling,  Public  Affairs  spokesperson  in  the  Department  of  Interior, 
Indian  Affairs  office  in  Washington,  DC,  stated  that  "A  full  investigation 
is  going  on.  We  are  trying  to  stabilize  the  environment.  I can  only 
confirm  that  there  was  a death  at  the  school.  The  autopsy  is  not  done  all 
the  way  yet.  We  want  the  full  report,  not  just  part  of  the  information." 

Darling  expressed  her  concern  over  the  conflict  between  the  desire  to 
know  the  details  of  the  tragedy  and  the  necessity  to  complete  the 
investigation  before  releasing  information.  She  added,  "All  of  us  are 
grieved  by  the  situation .This  is  something  that  we  are  very  sympathetic  to 
Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  right  to 
present  information  that  is  not  complete  - not  only  to  the  press,  but  to 
the  public  and  on  behalf  of  the  family." 

When  asked  how  long  it  may  be  before  the  investigation  is  completed. 
Darling  replied,  "It  will  be  at  least  two  weeks." 


No  official  explanations  have  been  offered  as  to  why  Sohappy  was  being 
held  in  the  cell,  who  was  responsible  for  monitoring  her  condition,  the 
policies  and  procedures  at  Chemawa  regarding  intoxicated  students  (the 
parent/student  handbook  published  on  the  school's  website  makes  no  mention 
of  the  holding  cells),  the  medical  care  offered  to  students  being  held  in 
the  cells,  or  the  other  alcohol  treatment  offered  students  found  drinking 
on  campus.  It  is  also  unclear  whether  or  not  the  cells  are  common  to  all 
of  the  BIA  boarding  schools  or  are  only  in  use  at  the  Chemawa  Indian 
School . 

Chemawa  is  the  oldest  continuously  operating  Indian  boarding  school  in 
the  United  States.  The  campus,  which  opened  in  1878,  was  re-built  in  the 
1970's,  and  the  historic  buildings  were  torn  down.  The  four  holding  cells 
in  question  were  added  in  1989.  Almost  since  their  construction,  they  have 
been  a point  of  controversy. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  report,  a "high-ranking  psychiatrist 
with  the  Indian  Health  Service  says  she  warned  her  superiors  more  than  a 
decade  ago  that  students  should  not  be  placed  in  holding  cells  at  the 
Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Salem."  "I  said  you  are  going  to  have  children 
die  in  there,"  said  Dr.  Delores  Gregory,  who  retired  in  1991  as  director 
of  psychiatry  for  the  Portland  IHS  office. 

The  report  points  out  that  "experts  in  alcohol  abuse,  as  well  as  police 
and  administrators  at  other  schools,  said  they  do  not  put  intoxicated 
teenagers  in  holding  cells  because  of  the  dangers.  Several  said  they 
immediately  head  to  hospital  emergency  rooms  or  call  9-1-1  if  a student  is 
obviously  intoxicated." 

Gregory  was  concerned  that  the  students  "were  not  monitored  closely 
enough  and  that  the  staff  was  ill-trained  to  deal  with  them  properly."  She 
also  expressed  fears  that  students  might  try  to  commit  suicide  in  the 
cells . 

It  has  been  noted  in  several  reports  that  the  students  were  monitored  by 
video  camera,  and  that  the  rule  of  thumb  was  to  check  on  them  "once  every 
half  hour."  It  has  been  suggested  that  checking  on  "sleeping"  students  by 
video  camera  would  not  be  enough  to  monitor  their  physical  condition, 
including  whether  they  were  alive  or  dead.  By  the  time  paramedics  were 
called  in  to  help  Sohappy,  there  was  "nothing  they  could  do."  The 
information  regarding  who  called  9-1-1  and  what  was  reported  during  the 
call  is  not  being  released. 

According  to  the  Chemawa  Indian  School's  website,  there  is  an  on-campus 
alcohol  treatment  program  available  to  students  called  the  "Chemawa 
Alcohol  Education  Center,"  although  one  report  cites  the  closure  of  the 
facility  due  to  budget  cuts  in  2000. 
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UNM  center  attacks  scourge  of  Indian  diabetes 
By  Sue  Vorenberg 
Tribune  Reporter 
lanuary  3,  2004 

Ayn  Whyte  has  seen  the  ravages  of  diabetes  in  her  own  family. 

It  left  her  aunt  blind  and  dependent  on  a dialysis  machine,  which  she 
must  travel  to  a hospital  to  use  four  times  a week  for  four  hours  a day, 
Whyte  said. 

"She  had  to  give  up  working,"  Whyte  said.  "She's  blind,  and  she  has  to 
stay  home  all  the  time.  She  has  nine  children,  but  she  can't  cook  for  them 
or  herself.  She  can't  care  for  herself. 


"She's  upset,  because  she  can't  see  what  hen  grandchildren  look  like. 

She  has  to  feel  them,  feel  their  faces." 

Whyte  is  a researcher  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Office  of  Native 
American  Diabetes  Programs.  She  asked  that  her  aunt's  name  remain 
confidential,  but  says  she  hopes  the  story  will  help  American  Indian  women 
take  diabetes  seriously. 

"It's  hard  to  see  people  trying  to  make  changes  to  their  lifestyles  when 
it's  very,  very  late,"  Whyte  said.  "It's  hard  to  see  when  they  actually 
realize  the  realities  of  it." 

Whyte  and  others  at  the  center  are  in  the  middle  of  a five-year,  $1.8 
million  National  Institutes  of  Health  study  aimed  at  preventing  diabetes 
in  American  Indian  women. 

The  center  has  developed  booklets,  books  and  classes  to  teach  healthy 
American  Indian  women  to  make  lifestyle  changes  that  will  greatly  reduce 
their  risk  of  getting  the  disease. 

They  are  working  with  200  urban  Indian  women  to  test  the  materials.  If 
the  program  succeeds,  it  could  be  used  by  tribes  and  health  organizations 
all  over  the  country,  said  Marla  Pardilla,  a researcher  at  the  center. 

"Our  job  here  is  to  motivate  the  women  to  exercise  and  make  healthier 
food  choices,"  Pardilla  said. 

The  center  chose  to  focus  the  program  on  women  because  women 
traditionally  have  done  more  of  the  cooking  and  food  purchasing  in 
American  Indian  families.  Director  lanice  Thompson  said. 

"Women  are  the  caretakers  of  the  family,"  Thompson  said.  "They  help 
guide  the  family  to  be  active  and  make  healthy  lifestyle  choices.  After 
participating  in  the  study,  their  job  is  to  go  back  and  share  the 
information  with  their  families." 

The  materials  provide  more  than  simple  tips  on  diet  and  exercise,  they 
also  focus  on  American  Indian  culture,  using  examples  from  tribes  from  all 
over  the  country,  said  Venita  Wolfe,  one  of  the  center's  teachers. 

"We  have  talking  circles  rather  than  lectures,"  Wolfe  said.  "We  talk 
about  the  barriers  we  all  face  - barriers  of  time  and  support  and  other 
things.  It's  really  interesting  watching  the  ladies  talk.  We  all  share  a 
lot  with  each  other." 

People  from  the  classes  also  share  feedback  and  suggestions  that  will 
probably  be  used  in  later  versions  of  the  class  materials.  The  curriculum 
can't  be  changed  while  it's  being  evaluated,  Wolfe  said. 

"A  lot  of  women  talk  about  time  management  - how  do  you  exercise  while 
you're  working  and  trying  to  care  for  your  family?"  Wolfe  said.  "How  can 
you  buy  healthy  food  when  you  have  a hard  time  paying  the  rent?  How  can 
you  go  for  a walk  when  you  don't  feel  safe  in  your  neighborhood?" 

Sometimes,  good  solutions  come  from  other  tribes.  At  Zuni  Pueblo,  for 
instance,  a lifestyle  and  exercise  program  has  helped  keep  tribal  members 
healthy  for  25  years,  Wolfe  said. 

"We've  also  got  some  stories  from  the  Lakota,"  she  said.  "They  just 
started  a program  where  they're  reverting  to  traditional  foods.  We  really 
like  sharing  stories  like  that." 

In  all  the  activities,  students  are  encouraged  to  use  a buddy  system. 
Exercise  and  nutrition  programs  tend  to  be  more  successful  if  people  work 
together,  Whyte  said. 

Finding  women  to  participate  in  the  study  has  been  difficult. 
Historically,  American  Indians  have  been  treated  poorly  in  scientific 
studies,  and  many  women  don't  want  to  participate  out  of  fear. 

"We  go  out  and  drive  around  a lot  and  talk  to  people,"  Wolfe  said. 

"We're  constantly  out  looking  and  handing  out  information.  Fortunately,  we 
haven't  had  anything  thrown  at  us  yet." 

Traditional  advertising  methods  don't  work  nearly  as  well  as  simply 
finding  people  and  talking  to  them,  Wolfe  added. 

"I  think  this  program  is  really  important  because  it's  proactive,"  Wolfe 
said.  "We're  trying  to  do  something  about  this  problem  before  it  happens. 
It's  preventable.  We  don't  have  to  wait  until  diabetes  gets  out  of 
control . " 


American  Indian  diabetes  facts 

- American  Indians  have  the  highest  rate  of  Type  II  diabetes  in  the  world. 


- Nationally  and  in  New  Mexico,  American  Indians  are  three  times  more 
likely  to  be  diagnosed  with  diabetes  than  whites. 

- Death  rates  from  diabetes  are  four  times  higher  for  American  Indians 
than  in  whites. 

- American  Indians  have  a significantly  higher  rate  than  other  groups  of 
complications  from  diabetes. 

- About  15  percent  of  all  American  Indians  who  go  to  Indian  Health 
Service  have  been  diagnosed  with  diabetes. 

Source: 

Janice  Thompson,  director,  UNM  Office  of  Native  American  Diabetes  Programs 
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Native  American  group  suing  Notre  Dame 
January  5,  2004 

A Native  American  tribe  located  in  Michigan's  upper  peninsula  claims  to 
own  property  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  they're 
threatening  to  sue  over  it. 

A local  attorney  filed  the  complaint  on  December  23,  on  behalf  of  the 
Hannahville  Indian  Community  Tribe  of  Potawatomi  Indians. 

A spokesperson  for  the  University  Of  Notre  Dame  says  they  are  well  aware 
of  the  situation.  However,  they  cannot  comment  on  it  yet,  as  they  have  not 
been  served  the  lawsuit. 

ND  News  & Information  Spokesperson  Dennis  Brown  says,  "At  this  time  we 
can't  get  into  details  because  we  don't  have  the  lawsuit  in  hand."  He 
continued,  "We  are  confident  that  this  property  that  we  have  been  on  for 
162  years  is  both  legal  and  proper." 

According  to  the  tribe's  website  they  have  680  tribal  members  living  on 
the  reservation  in  Wilson,  Michigan. 
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Mohawk:  The  Fundamental  President 
Native  Currents 
December  30,  2003 

by:  John  C.  Mohawk  / Columnist  / Indian  Country  Today 

[Editors'  Note:  This  commentary  first  appeared  in  the  Spring  2003  edition 
of  Native  Americas  Journal  (Volume  20,  Number  1),  the  independent  policy 
quarterly  of  hemispheric  indigenous  issues  published  by  the  First  Nations 
Development  Institute  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.] 

Religion,  and  specifically  Southern  Protestant  fundamentalism,  is  the 
dominant  cultural  reality  in  the  Bush  White  House  and  in  the  process  which 
has  led  to  war.  Although  George  W.  Bush  is  nominally  a Methodist,  he  has 
pandered  shamelessly  to  the  religious  right  and  many  of  his  views  are 
consistent  with  those  of  Protestant  fundamentalist  extremists.  He  has 
confirmed  such  views  more  than  once,  and  is  on  record  stating  his  belief 


that  non-Christians  can  never  go  to  heaven.  This  is  a statement  with 
enormous  implications  that  he  is  not  president  to  all  Americans  but  to  a 
minority,  albeit  a sizeable  minority.  The  religious  culture  he  comes  from 
is  even  more  narrow  than  that,  defining  only  born-again  Christians  as  true 
to  the  faith  and  therefore  eligible  for  admission  to  heaven. 

Mr.  Bush  is  steeped  in  the  culture  of  West  Texas,  a culture  with  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Old  South.  It  is  tinged  with  a history  of 
racism,  has  a strong  anti-environmentalist  ethos,  wallows  in  crony 
capitalism,  exalts  in  jingoistic  militarism,  and  has  an  anti-public 
education  and  anti-welfare  bias.  The  president  has  discovered  that  it  is 
not  productive  to  embrace  all  these  ideologies  publicly,  but  he  has  set 
into  motion  an  agenda  which  makes  the  radical  religious  right  as  happy  as 
it  has  been  in  generations. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Old  South  came  to  be  the  way 
it  is.  In  the  19th  century,  America  was  alone  among  industrialized  nations 
to  tolerate  slavery.  In  the  South,  slave  labor  not  only  drove  agricultural 
profits  prior  to  the  industrial  revolution  in  agriculture,  it  also  set  the 
tone  of  the  culture.  People  who  depend  on  beatings  and  other  forms  of 
torture  to  keep  their  laborers  in  line  and  who  casually  rape  and  abuse  the 
women  they  "own"  have  good  reason  to  sleep  with  a gun  under  their  pillow 
for  fear  that  their  "property"  might  rise  from  their  hovels  and  kill  them 
in  their  sleep.  It  helps  to  explain  America's  love  affair  with  firearms. 
Although  slavery  was  outlawed  in  1863,  significant  elements  of  the  culture 
which  spawned  it  are  thriving. 

The  South  is  the  most  militaristic  area  of  the  country  and  a higher 
percentage  of  its  population  is  in  the  military  than  any  other  population 
in  the  country.  The  U.S.  has  never  entered  a war  that  the  South  didn't 
like,  including  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  numerous  Indian  wars, 
their  part  of  the  Civil  War,  the  preemptive  Philippines  War,  and  so  forth. 
Southern  white  Protestant  males  are  the  most  violent  population  in  America 
and  possess  the  highest  murder  rate.  Despite  intense  religiosity  and  lots 
of  rhetoric  around  "family  values,"  that  population  also  has  the  highest 
divorce  rate  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Bush  began  his  "walk,"  the  embrace  of  fundamentalism,  as  he  turned 
40  and  resolved  to  stop  drinking.  Instead  of  turning  to  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  he  joined  Community  Bible  Study  (CBS)  and  became  an  ardent 
member  of  this  bible  study  group.  Although  he  has  made  fundamentalist 
conservatism  a cornerstone  of  his  political  life,  he  appears  to  be  a 
genuine  convert  and  he  seems  determined  to  use  the  lessons  of  his  faith  to 
transform  American  society  and  drive  the  destiny  of  the  world.  These  are 
grandiose  and  dangerous  impulses  which  utilize  ideas  of  good  and  evil  to 
support  dismissal  of  anyone  who  disagrees  as  either  ignorant  of  the 
difference  or  willfully  in  favor  of  evil. 

The  isolationism  of  George  W.  Bush  is  not  driven  by  a Henry  Kissinger- 
like  Machiavellianism  but  is  inspired  by  writings  of  somewhat  obscure 
religious  philosophers  such  as  Oswald  Chambers  (whose  books  Mr.  Bush  reads 
for  inspiration)  and  the  spiritual  descendants  of  such  men  as  Jonathan 
Edwards.  All  of  this  adds  up  to  a remarkable  but  unavoidable  conclusion: 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  living  an  ideology  that  has  its 
roots  in  the  Great  Awakening  of  thel8th  century. 

If  all  this  information  is  reliable,  it  could  explain  a lot.  The 
Awakening  launched  a discussion  about  individual  salvation  which  tends  to 
explain  fundamentalism's  hostility  toward  federal  programs  intended  to 
help  poor  people  because  it  urges  that  the  individual  must  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  well  being.  Indeed,  there  is  some  resistance 
here  to  the  idea  that  society  should  try  to  solve  society's  problems, 
unless  those  problems  are  cast  in  terms  of  recruiting  the  irreligious  to 
the  fold.  The  idea  of  "compassionate  conservatism"  is  linked  to  faith- 
based  initiatives  in  ways  that  are  not  transparent  to  people  who  are  not 
involved  in  the  conversations  of  the  religious  right. 

More  alarming,  perhaps,  are  the  implications  of  the  mix  of  religion  and 
war.  President  Bush  is  clever  enough  to  avoid  using  the  language  of 
religion  too  loudly  in  the  rhetoric  of  war  (he  had  to  back  off  shortly 
after  9/11  when  he  used  the  word  "crusade"  to  describe  the  war  he  was 
planning),  but  he  has  had  trouble  finding  an  alternative  explanation  for 


the  attack  on  Iraq.  At  first  he  said  Saddam  had  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  but  he  and  all  his  men  couldn't  put  together  credible  proof 
of  that,  so  the  explanation  shifted  to  an  accusation  that  Saddam  was 
involved  with  al  Qaeda,  an  accusation  which  was  also  never  proven. 

But  proof  wasn't  necessary,  because  George  W.  Bush  believes  Saddam  and 
the  Iraqi  regime  is  evil  and  that's  enough  to  lead  a religious  man  to 
initiate  a faith-based  war  which  leaders  of  most  of  the  Christian 
denominations  believe  has  failed  the  requirements  of  Dust  Warfare,  and 
which  is  difficult,  at  best,  to  defend  under  international  law. 

Dust  what  else  he  believes,  the  world  seems  destined  to  discover. 

Dohn  C.  Mohawk,  Ph.D.,  columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today,  is  an  author 
and  professor  in  the  Center  for  the  Americas  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Don't  let  gunshots  break  silence  on  Bear  Butte 

South  Dakota's  Bear  Butte  State  Park,  one  of  the  holy  places  for  Native 
people,  is  in  the  middle  of  a dispute  between  tribes  and  the  proponents  of 
a proposed  shooting  range.  The  butte  sits  about  seven  miles  north  of 
Sturgis,  S.D.,  and  a group  called  the  Black  Hills  Sporstmen's  Complex 
wants  to  build  a shooting  range  on  privately  owned  land  about  four  miles 
from  the  butte. 

Several  tribes  and  advocate  groups  battle  constantly  to  keep  the  Bear 
Butte  from  being  desecrated.  For  centuries,  tribes  such  as  the 
Lakota/Dakota/Nakota,  Cheyenne,  Kiowa,  Crow,  Mandan,  Flidatsa,  Arikara  and 
others  have  gone  to  the  Sacred  Butte  for  religious  purposes. 

A shooting  range  on  this  part  of  the  Great  Plains  not  only  would  mar  the 
state  park  but  terribly  disrupt  the  religious  purposes  of  this  sacred 
place.  Some  tribes  have  brought  suit  against  the  Black  Hills  Sportsmen's 
Complex. 

Perhaps,  the  proponents  and  businessmen  see  the  shooting  range  as  a good 
venture  for  their  business  and  tourism,  and  maybe  they  don't  understand 
the  significance  and  importance  of  the  butte  to  tribes  and  people  in  the 
area . 

Using  the  butte  as  part  of  economic  development  for  the  region  is  not 
new.  Former  Gov.  Bill  Danklow's  administration  approved  an  $825,000 
federal  Community  Development  Block  project  that  would  help  pay  for  this 
$900,000  shooting  range.  Since  then,  the  grant  was  canceled  by  the  federal 
government . 

Bear  Butte  stands  some  4,426  feet  above  the  prairie  land.  It  isn't  quite 
a butte.  It's  more  like  a long,  magma  mountain  and  one  of  several 
intrusions  of  igneous  rock  that  formed  millions  of  years  ago  along  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Black  Hills . 

Artifacts  dating  back  10,000  years  have  been  found  near  Bear  Butte.  The 
butte  was  acquired  by  the  state  in  1962  and  designated  a state  park.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  public  sacred  sites  among  Native  Americans. 

Notable  leaders  including  Red  Cloud,  Crazy  Horse  and  Sitting  Bull  have 
visited  Bear  Butte.  These  visits  culminated  with  an  1857  gathering  of  many 
Indian  nations  to  discuss  the  advancement  of  white  settlers  into  the  Black 
Hills. 

I've  been  to  Bear  Butte.  The  first  time  I saw  the  butte  I was  a 
youngster.  After  I was  married,  I visited  it  with  my  husband  and  children. 
My  most  unforgettable  visit  was  last  spring.  I was  asked  to  participate  in 


the  Native  American  Newspaper  Career  Conference  at  the  Crazy  Horse 
Memorial  in  the  Black  Hills.  For  the  conference,  I drove  to  the  Black 
Hills  through  small  South  Dakota  towns  such  as  McLaughlin,  Little  Eagle 
and  Eagle  Butte  and  on  that  long  highway  through  the  rolling  plains  to 
Sturgis.  There  are  few  stopping-off  places  in  the  broad  stretch  of  prairie 
The  solitude  can  lull  you  to  sleep,  so  I was  looking  for  a rest  stop  when 
the  gigantic  butte  seemed  to  jump  up  in  front  of  me.  It  was  a Goliath  with 
me,  the  tiny  David. 

If  you  look  at  the  butte  from  a distance,  it  looks  like  a sleeping  bear 
whose  head  is  pointed  north.  I came  upon  it  from  the  north,  so  I saw  the 
whole  bear  staring  straight  at  me  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain. 

I drove  around  the  bottom  of  the  butte  to  the  state  park,  passing  the 
buffalo  grazing  quietly  against  the  hill.  It  had  rained  that  day,  and  you 
almost  could  hear  the  grass  growing. 

There  were  signs  along  the  buffalo  pasture  telling  people  these  were 
wild  animals  and  not  feed  them  or  climb  the  fence  into  their  pasture.  What 
fool,  I wondered,  would  climb  into  the  pasture  with  these  wooly  mammoths? 

The  buffalo  disappeared  as  I moved  up  the  butte.  There  are  fences,  signs 
giving  directions,  gates  and  a pay  station.  Most  impressive  to  me  were  the 
countless  prayer  flags  that  hung  from  every  tree  and  shrub  on  the  hillside 
These  yellow,  white,  black,  blue,  green,  lavender  and  red  prayer  ties  give 
the  appearance  of  an  orchard  in  spring  bloom.  It  was  a hillside  of  prayers 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west,  and  I was  on  the  shaded  side  of  the  butte. 
In  that  quiet,  I almost  could  hear  the  prayers  of  the  supplicants. 

This  is  not  a good  place  to  add  the  loud  reports  of  guns  and  rifles  of 
people  practicing  how  to  shoot  a gun.  That  would  be  like  putting  a 
shooting  range  next  to  a roadside  chapel  where  people  pray  and  contemplate 
nature. 

When  I left  Bear  Butte,  I promised  myself  I would  return  and,  perhaps, 
climb  the  back  of  the  bear  to  the  top,  add  my  prayer  ties  and  listen  to 
the  ancestors.  It  is  my  wish  that  I don't  hear  the  guns  of  the  Black  Hills 
Sportsman  Complex  and  that  all  still  is  quiet  on  the  bear's  back. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Reach  her  by  phone 
at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228,  or  by  e-mail  at 
dyellowbird@gf herald . com . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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their  history,  our  massacre  and  their  victory.] 

Scientists  link  1700  earthquake  to  legends 
Native  myths  shed  light  on  B.C.'s  past 
Doseph  Brean 
National  Post 
Danuary  2,  2004 

On  a still  mid-winter  night,  long  before  Europeans  first  landed  on 
Vancouver  Island,  native  legend  tells  of  a great  disaster.  The  sea  rose  in 
a heaving  wave,  and  landslides  buried  a sleeping  village. 

"They  had  practically  no  way  or  time  to  try  to  save  themselves.  I think 
it  was  at  nighttime  that  the  land  shook  . . . They  simply  had  no  time  to  get 
hold  of  canoes,  no  time  to  get  awake,"  the  late  Nuu-Chah-nulth  Chief  Louie 
Clamhouse  told  Alan  McMillan,  an  anthropologist  at  Simon  Fraser  University 
"I  think  a big  wave  slammed  into  the  beach.  The  Pachena  Bay  people  were 


lost . " 

Oven  time,  Indian  storytellers  began  to  speak  of  dwarfs  in  the  mountains, 
mythic  creatures  who  would  dance  around  their  great  wooden  drum,  causing 
the  earth  to  shake  and  the  waters  to  rise. 

Myth  was  resolved  with  science  in  2003  when  government  research  proved 
that  an  earthquake,  the  most  intense  Canada  has  ever  seen,  hit  the  sea 
floor  off  the  British  Columbia  coast  at  9 p.m.  on  January  26,  1700. 

Earthquakes  of  that  intensity  cause  tidal  waves,  and  Japanese  written 
history  tells  of  a massive  tsunami  striking  fishing  villages  the  next  day 
along  the  coast  of  Honshu,  killing  hundreds.  Coupled  with  geological 
evidence  of  the  level  9 quake,  the  connection  was  clear. 

With  this  initial  success,  the  odd  pairing  of  mythology  and  seismology 
has  a bright  future.  Last  year  also  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Neptune 
Project,  a $300-million  sea-floor  observatory  off  the  B.C.  coast,  in  an 
earthquake-prone  area  called  the  Cascadia  subduction  zone. 

It  was  this  1, 000-kilometre  fault  line,  between  mainland  North  America 
and  the  smaller  Juan  de  Fuca  tectonic  plate,  that  ruptured  in  1700.  And  it 
is  this  fault  line  that  has  given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  colourful  myths 
of  Pacific  Coast  native  lore. 

In  his  paper  titled  "When  the  Mountain  Dwarfs  Danced:  Aboriginal 
Traditions  of  Paleoseismic  Events  along  the  Cascadia  Subduction  Zone  of 
Western  North  America",  Prof.  McMillan  tells  a story  of  the  Heiltsuk,  of 
the  central  B.C.  coast,  who  were  driven  to  higher  ground  by  a flood. 

When  they  returned,  they  found  four  little  people  dancing  on  the  shore 
by  their  ruined  village. 

"It  is  tempting  to  imagine  this  flood  as  a tsunami  and  the  dancing 
little  people  as  equivalent  to  Nuu-chah-nulth  earthquake  dancers,"  he 
wrote . 

In  some  villages,  tribal  elders  would  sit  through  the  earthquake, 
banging  the  ground  with  stone  mauls  and  chanting  a plea  for  the  shaking  to 
stop.  In  floods,  the  people  would  anchor  their  canoes  to  mountaintops . 

In  many  accounts,  ropes  and  weights  used  in  these  desperate  measures 
were  discovered  years  later.  Mostly,  though  very  little  physical  evidence 
remains  for  these  stories. 

One  of  the  scientists  who  worked  on  the  Canada-U.S. -Japan  project  to 
study  the  1700  quake,  Brian  Atwater,  says  his  research  brought  him  in 
contact  with  buried  fishing  camps,  and  in  one  case,  what  looked  to  be  the 
clothing  of  a victim. 

At  the  site  in  Oregon,  in  an  estuary  that  had  been  buried  under 
mudslides  triggered  by  the  1700  earthquake,  his  team  was  collecting 
samples  of  buried  stems  and  leaves.  Dating  those  provided  extra  evidence 
for  the  timing  of  the  quake. 

"We  happened  upon  a piece  of  woven  material,  and  it  was  interpreted  as 
either  a basket  or  a skirt  fragment  by  an  archeologist,"  he  said  over  the 
phone  from  his  office  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

"It  was  particularly  sobering....  We  wondered  what  became  of  the  person 
who  made  that,  if  the  person  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  tsunami,  whether 
the  person  came  to  harm.  One  can  only  imagine." 

He  is  not  sure  how  much  stock  to  put  in  the  myths  he  hears,  but  refuses 
to  brush  them  off  as  mere  fiction. 

"The  trick  there  is  how  to  feel  confident....  A report  that  is  vague, 
understandably  so,  about  the  time  of  occurrence,  is  sometimes  wrapped  up 
in  other  stories,"  Mr.  Atwater  said. 

"You  know  Kipling's  Just  So  Stories.  Sometime's  there's  a 'Just  So' 
element . " 

Tim  Paul,  a Nuu-chah-nulth  carver  and  silkscreen  artist,  has  recorded 
these  earthquake  legends  in  his  art.  In  one  celebrated  mask,  he  casts  the 
earthquake  god  Ta-gil  as  a terrifying,  cave-dwelling  "relative"  of 
humanity.  The  other  10  relatives  --  sun,  stars,  moon,  and  so  on  --  nurture 
us,  but  Ta-gil  "puts  us  in  our  place"  and  with  his  destruction,  he 
"reminds  us  that  we  are  the  smallest  part  of  nature,"  Mr.  Paul  said. 

In  Mr.  Paul's  silkscreens,  Ta-gil  is  depicted  with  an  enlarged  foot,  the 
"earthquake  foot,"  that  enables  him  to  shake  the  ground.  He  is  a reluctant 
destroyer,  though,  and  the  earthquake  foot  is  seen  as  his  sickness. 

The  Juan  de  Fuca  tectonic  plate,  whose  motion  is  responsible  for  all 


these  myths,  is  the  smallest  tectonic  plate  on  Earth  and  thus  the  easiest 
to  study. 

Three  years  from  now,  construction  will  be  finished  on  the  Neptune 
Project,  an  ambitious  effort  to  lay  sensors  along  the  Cascadia  zone,  where 
the  Duan  de  Fuca  plate  meets  North  America.  Three  thousand  kilometres  of 
powered  fibre-optic  cable  will  be  arranged  over  200,000  square  kilometres, 
giving  real-time  analysis  to  researchers  through  shore  stations  at 
Victoria  and  in  Oregon. 

As  it  uncovers  greater  detail  about  the  Earth's  shifting  crust  off  B.C., 
this  lab  might  foster  a deeper  understanding  between  mythology  and  science 

Consider  the  native  myth  in  which  the  god  Thunderbird  killed  two 
monstrous  killer  whales,  and  the  battle  at  sea  caused  a great  thunderstorm 
As  Prof.  McMillan  quotes  an  earlier  researcher,  there  was  "a  shaking, 
jumping  up  and  trembling  of  the  earth  beneath,  and  a rolling  up  of  the 
great  waters."  Another  version  from  Oregon  has  Thunderbird  dragging  the 
whales  into  the  mountains,  and  the  earth  shaking  with  their  thrashing. 

"Oral  traditions  have  multiple  levels  of  meaning,  rather  than  describing 
a single  set  of  historic  events,"  Prof.  McMillan  wrote. 

Indeed,  many  of  these  myths  seem  to  reveal  the  natives'  understanding, 
cloaked  in  symbolism,  that  the  power  of  the  earthquake  lies  somewhere  out 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Centuries  on,  they  are  being  proved  correct. 
jbrean@nationalpost . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  National  Post. 
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Dudge  upholds  charges  in  Chediski  Fire  case 
By  Dim  Keyworth,  Roundup  staff  reporter 
Tuesday,  December  30,  2003 

The  civil  case  against  Valinda  Do  Elliott  can  proceed,  according  to  a 
ruling  issued  by  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribal  Dudge  Durango  Fall  last  week 

Fall  denied  a motion  to  dismiss  the  case  filed  by  Kevin  O'Grady, 
Elliott's  attorney.  O'Grady  argued  that  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe 
did  not  have  jurisdiction  over  Elliott  because  she  is  not  a tribal  member, 
even  though  she  started  the  fire  on  reservation  land. 

In  issuing  the  ruling.  Fall  sided  with  tribal  attorney  George  Flesse  who 
argued  that  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  has  jurisdiction  over  non- 
members when  tribal  laws  and  codes  have  been  violated.  The  tribe,  Flesse 
maintained,  has  jurisdiction  over  all  lands  on  the  Fort  Apache  Indian 
Reservation  and  tribal  members  and  non-tribal  members  alike  must  abide  by 
tribal  laws  while  on  those  lands. 

Elliott,  who  started  the  Chediski  portion  of  the  Rodeo-Chediski  fire 
when  she  lit  a signal  fire  after  becoming  lost  on  the  Fort  Apache 
Reservation,  was  served  with  papers  in  the  civil  action  in  Dune,  2002, 
after  the  U.S.  attorney  general  declined  to  file  federal  charges  against 
her.  The  action  charges  the  33-year-old  with  leaving  an  unattended  fire 
and  other  wrongs. 

When  the  fire  merged  with  the  Rodeo  Fire,  the  resulting  inferno  became 
the  largest  fire  in  Arizona  history. 

Before  it  was  contained,  the  Rodeo-Chediski  Fire  ravaged  470,000  acres 
and  destroyed  467  homes  --  including  200  in  Heber-Overgaard  --  and 
narrowly  missed  Show  Low,  Forest  Lakes  and  other  communities.  The  total 
cost  of  battling  the  blaze  was  at  least  $43  million,  with  another  $28 
million  in  damages. 

The  fire  cost  the  tribe  millions  of  dollars  through  the  devastation  of 


prime  timber,  natural  resources  and  wildlife.  If  Elliott  is  found  liable, 
the  tribe  could  be  awarded  restitution  for  those  losses. 

The  Rodeo  Fire  was  also  started  on  White  Mountain  Apache  tribal  land 
five  miles  northeast  of  Cibecue  by  Leonard  Gregg,  a 29-year-old  contract 
firefighter  who  wanted  more  work.  He  was  originally  charged  with  two 
counts  of  arson  in  federal  court,  but  was  subsequently  found  incompetent 
to  stand  trial. 

The  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribal  Court  will  now  schedule  a hearing  date 
for  the  charges  against  Elliott  to  be  heard. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Payson  Roundup,  Payson,  AZ. 
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Attack  on  Leonard  Peltier 
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Ah-ho  My  Relations, 

Over  the  years  the  case  of  the  wrongful  imprisonment  of  Leonard  Peltier 
has  been  a unifying  factor  all  across  "Indian  Country"  and  among  our 
allies  worldwide.  All  across  our  lands  American  Indian  people  have  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  demanding  freedom  for  Leonard  Peltier  for  a 
reason.  ..  he's  innocent!  Independent  investigations  by  authors,  defense 
attorney's  working  for  Peltier  and  not,  and  hundreds  of  journalists  has 
shown  without  doubt  that  he  did  not  get  a fair  trial.  Within  the  American 
Indian  Movement  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  that  Leonard  was  framed 
and  used  as  a scapegoat  by  an  FBI  desperate  to  pin  the  guilt  of  their 
failed  attack  on  someone  from  AIM,  anyone,  as  long  as  they  got  a 
conviction.  After  Dino  and  Bob  were  acquitted  by  a jury  that  was  allowed 
to  hear  the  truth,  the  FBI  spent  many  hours  in  many  meetings  deciding  how 
to  convict  Peltier.  First  they  picked  a "FBI  friendly"  judge  who  they 
could  count  on  to  help  them  bend  the  truth.  He  then  refused  to  allow 
Peltier  to  use  the  only  true  defense  he  had,  the  one  that  had  freed  Dino 
and  Bob,  he  ruled  that  Peltier  could  not  use  "self-defense"  as  a defense! 
In  other  words  a federal  judge  ruled  the  truth  of  the  shooting  would  not 
be  allowed  to  be  used  for  Leonard,  so  the  trial  was  fixed  from  the  start. 
Then,  because  they  had  moved  the  trial  to  a state  where  hating  Indians  is 
as  common  as  loving  John  Wayne,  they  got  a jury  predisposed  against  all 
Indians,  gave  them  fabricated  ballistic  and  other  "expert"  information, 
fed  them  outright  lies  from  the  witness  stand  by  FBI  agents  and  withheld 
pertinent  information  that  would  have  given  the  jusy  any  doubt.  Thus 
Leonard  Peltier  was  wrongly  convicted...  but  only  of  "aiding  and 
abetting"  the  killing  of  the  two  agents.  Even  the  government  has  no  idea 
who  killed  those  attacking  agents  during  the  intense  fight  the  Indian 
people  were  waging  for  their  lives.  And  in  the  end  I do  not  think  it 
matters,  no  more  than  exactly  who  killed  Custer  matters.  We  know  whose 
homes  were  being  attacked  and  what  people  (Traditionals  and  AIM)  were 
being  killed  by  the  FBI  and  their  GOONs.  We  know  it  was  an  invited  and 
welcomed  AIM  encampment,  on  a local  Lakota  family's  homesite  containing 
families  from  babies  to  grandparents,  that  was  slated  for  attack  by  these 
same  invaders.  We  may  never  know  for  sure  but  evidence  points  to  these 
two  agents  "jumping  the  gun"  on  the  attack  and  starting  the  fight  before 
their  backup  was  in  place.  Unfortunately  for  them,  but  lucky  for  the 
babies,  they  jumped  on  a hornets  nest  and  died  for  their  foolishness 
before  the  helicopters  and  other  reinforcements  arrived.  The  ensuing 
fight  and  it's  aftermath  of  a quarter  century  of  wrongful  imprisonment  of 
Leonard  Peltier  has  been  well  documented  and  is  known  worldwide.  Leonard 
Peltier  is  known  as  the  prime  example  of  an  American  political  prisoner 
and  millions  of  people  around  the  world  have  asked  for  his  freedom.  The 


case  has  been  investigated  and  litigated  until  even  one  of  the  appeals 
judges  asked  for  his  freedom,  the  facts  of  the  governments  case  are  known, 
at  least  what  they  have  released,  so  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  if 
Peltier  would  have  had  a fair  trail  based  on  all  the  facts  that  have  come 
to  light,  he  would  have  been  acquitted  and  be  at  home  with  his 
grandchildren  right  now.  Instead  his  framing  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
and  Peltier  remains  a political  prisoner  of  America's  longest  war.  We 
know  for  certain  that  the  fight  at  the  Dumping  Bull  home  was  a part  of  an 
FBI  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  American  Indian  Movement  and  that  all  who 
were  there  fought  in  self-defense.  We  also  know  the  agents  were  not 
scalped.  We  know  that  Peltier  told  us  that  he  and  the  other  warriors,  men 
and  women,  fought  hard  and  desperately  with  real  guns  using  real  bullets 
to  repel  the  attack.  We  know  that  the  FBI  has  a different  version,  a 
version  that  has  been  put  to  the  lie  by  responsible  journalists,  authors 
and  all  of  ndn  country.  We  know  they  will  go  to  any  lengths  to  keep  the 
truth  hidden  and  Peltier  in  jail. 

In  "Indian  Country"  we  have  a decided  lack  of  newspapers  or  media  to 
cover  the  many  happenings  around  our  nations  and  those  we  do  have  are 
only  guided  by  their  owners  sense  of  what  is  good  journalism  and  what  is 
not.  There  are  no  repercussions  for  newspaper  owners  cum-reporters, 
editors  and  publishers  all  in  one.  They  can,  and  do,  report  as  news  their 
own  speculations  and  misunderstandings  with  impunity,  you  will  never  see 
one  of  them  resign  for  ethical  reasons  as  was  done  at  the  New  York  Times 
recently,  so  generally  it's  buyer  beware  journalism  and  we  get  used  to  it. 
After  reading  the  various  ndn  newspapers  we  can  tell  where  they're  coming 
from  and  we  pay  attention  to  them  accordingly.  One  of  the  newspapers  ndns 
have  rejected  en  mass  is  Paul  DeMains  "News  of  Indian  Country"  mainly 
because  it's  a "point  of  view"  type  yellow  newspaper  instead  of  an 
attempt  at  good  journalism.  But  DeMain  has  learned  that  in  America 
scandal  sells  so  in  order  to  drum  up  business  this  paper  has  made  a habit 
of  printing  and  reprinting  every  sort  of  story  about  the  murder  of  Anna 
Mae  Aquash.  Mainly  he  has  come  down  for  the  FBI  version  as  put  out  in  the 
first  failed  grand  jury  about  her  and  rehashed  by  the  FBI  and  their 
stooges  ever  since.  Recently  they  have  attempted  to  use  our  own  culture 
against  us,  one  cop  named  Eccoffy  stupidly  and  falsely  claimed  he  had  had 
a "dream"  or  vision  about  her  death  which  prompted  him  to  seek  her  killer. 
Around  the  rez  we  all  know  the  ex-Cop  Eccoffy  so  we  can  laugh  at  his 
perversion  of  our  ways,  but  people  like  DeMain  think  a cops  dreams  are 
evidence  and  print  them  verbatim.  This  past  year  DeMain  got  so  outrageous 
in  his  anti-AIM  diatribes  that  Peltier  was  forced  to  file  a lawsuit 
against  him  in  an  attempt  to  stop  his  untrue  scandal  sheet  from  grossly 
distorting  the  tragic  death  of  Anna  Mae.  An  arrest  has  been  made  in 
Anna's  death  and  except  for  pure  speculation  DeMain  knows  nothing  about 
it  so  he  is  desperate  to  get  in  on  the  story  no  matter  the  cost  to  truth. 

Guess  what?  Now  DeMain,  like  ole  Bob  Eccoffy,  has  had  a new  epiphany  and 
has  decided  in  his  wisdom  that  our  brother  Leonard  Peltier  is  guilty.  And 
like  ole  Bob  too  he  uses  imaginary  informants  that  whispered  in  his  ear 
and  convinced  him,  against  all  evidence  new  and  old,  that  by  golly,  the 
FBI  was  right  all  along!  Oh,  he  begins  his  "story"  with  many  references 
to  Pipes  and  "Pipecarriers" , (a  fictitious  position  btw)  and  other  ndn 
sounding  bs  and  he  tells  (brags)  about  how  much  he  has  read  and  studied 
Peltiers  case.  Fie  even  does  some  quoting  from  the  case  and  various 
interviews,  nonsensical  stuff  but  things  I assume  he  thinks  bolsters  his 
anti-Peltier  conclusions,  but  in  the  end  his  whole  story  come  down  to 
this  quote  below. . . 

DeMain  says;  " But  in  the  end,  while  crossing  back  and  forth  over  the 
issue  of  "without  doubt,"  and  crossing  back  again  to  wonder,  it  simply 
took  a delegation  of  people  who  were  tired  of  all  the  deceptions,  lies 
and  dangers  to  step  forward  and  tell  me  the  truth.  "Peltier  was 
responsible  for  the  close  range  execution  of  the  agents..."  and  that  was 
the  end  of  that.  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  group  of  people,  and 
others  I have  since  conversed  with,  that  they  are  now  telling  the  truth. 
They  are  people  who  have  agonized  for  years,  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  AIM  activists.  Pipe  carriers  and  others  who  have  carried  a 


heavy  unhealthy  burden  within  them  that  has  taken  its  toll. 


Notice  what  he  put  in  quotation  marks  as  coming  from  a delegation  of  our 
people.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a lie,  either  a lie  or  the  FBI  scout  DeMain 
left  out  some  very  important  words,  such  as,  " I heard"  Peltier  was 
responsible"  etc.  We  know  the  FBI  and  other  governmental  departments 
were  engaged  in  a massive  disinformation  campaign  (COINTELPRO)  against 
AIM  and  rumors  were  abundant  all  over  ndn  country,  everybody  was  in  the 
know.  But  how  many  people  were  there  that  could  say  for  certain  what 
DeMain  claims  they  did?  Maybe  a dozen  or  less  in  the  entire  world?  And 
out  of  this  dozen  DeMain  would  have  you  believe  a whole  "group"  of  them 
sought  him  out  to  unburden  themselves  to!  By  telling  him  apparently  their 
"heavy  unhealthy  burden"  was  lifted...  and  Paul  gets  a scoop  of  course. 
Without  this  mysterious,  guilt  ridden  "delegation"  to  back  up  his  far  out 
story  DeMain  is  caught  for  what  he  is;  a lowlife  liar  who  will  say  and 
print  anything  to  have  his  moment  in  the  sun  and  a pat  on  the  head  from 
the  FBI  and  other  assorted  ndn  haters. 

Well  my  relations,  I too  know  those  old  grandfathers,  grandmothers,  AIM 
activists  and  his  vaunted  Pipecarriers . They  are  friends  of  mine  and 
although  I do  not  get  to  visit  with  them  very  often  the  last  I heard 
every  single  one  of  them  continues  to  support  Leonard  Peltier  and  to  work 
for  his  release.  They  all  still  continue  to  love  and  honor  the  warriors 
who  fought  that  day  to  protect  them  and  they  still  call  for  an 
investigation  into  the  murders  of  their  relations  during  the  FBI  reign  of 
terror  on  Pine  Ridge.  There  is  no  "heavy  burden  of  guilt"  at  all  in  the 
community  that  I have  ever  detected,  most  of  them  are  very  proud  of  the 
victory  that  day  and  glad  the  invaders  weren't  able  to  carry  out  their 
plan.  Why  should  any  of  us  be  ashamed  of  standing  in  defense  of  our 
people  and  fighting  for  our  families?  The  "burden  of  guilt"  DeMain  bases 
his  lie  upon  does  not  exist,  unbeknownst  to  DeMain  the  warriors  of  that 
fight  earned  and  were  awarded  eagle  feathers  of  honor  by  a grateful 
community.  Indian  Country  still  honors  them  all  in  song,  dance  and  prayer 
as  is  our  way  when  warriors  fight  and  most  of  all  we  honor  Leonard 
Peltier  who  also  gave  his  life  that  day. 

As  a people  we  should  not  allow  this  DeMain  character  to  get  away  with 
his  smear  campaign  against  our  brother.  I personally  will  never  spend  a 
dime  for  his  unreliable  rag  and  I hope  all  who  read  this  will  shun  him 
too.  There  are  some  decent  newspapers  in  ndn  country  that  will  carry  our 
letters  telling  the  truth  and  there  are  other  ways  to  refute  these  lies 
such  as  the  internet  where  we  can  explain  to  everyone  that  DeMains  lies 
were  prompted  by  Peltiers  lawsuit  against  him  for  lying  about  Anna  Mae 
not  by  anything  this  psudo- journalist  has  learned.  Fie  likes  to  use  names 
like  Richard  LaCourse  who  was  a real  journalist,  to  make  it  seem  like 
they  agree  with  him.  To  my  knowledge  Richard  was  a Peltier  supporter  as 
so  many  journalists  are  in  ndn  country,  DeMain  cheapens  his  memory  by 
linking  him  to  his  lies,  but,  cheap  is  as  cheap  does.  He  also  likes  to 
brag  about  some  phony  awards  he  has  received  for  'journalism',  our  people 
need  to  contact  every  one  of  these  organizations  to  protest  his  yellow 
journalism  as  beyond  the  realm  of  decency.  We  may  know  that  DeMain  is  an 
unimportant  worm  but  how  can  non-ndn  people  know  he  is  lying  unless  we 
tell  them?  And  have  no  doubt  about  it  my  friends,  the  attack  on  Leonard 
Peltier  by  DeMain  is  a part  and  parcel  of  the  ongoing  war  against  AIM, 
our  sovereignty,  and  our  freedom  as  a people.  He,  with  a few  sellouts  and 
assorted  cops,  are  engaged  in  an  anti-ndn  crusade  because  the  FBI  is 
desperate  to  keep  the  truth  under  wraps  and  they  are  using  every  weak 
minded  ndn  they  can  co-opt.  This  crusade  began  when  the  Peltier  pardon 
effort  was  gaining  ground  and  the  cops  raised  vast  amounts  of  money  to 
keep  him  locked  up.  They  know  the  release  of  Peltier  might  trigger  an 
investigation  into  the  rez  murders  of  the  70's  and  cause  some  agents  to 
take  Peltiers  place  behind  bars. 

In  the  end  my  relations  we  must  continue  our  thirty  year  effort  to  bring 
the  truth  to  light.  We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  free  Leonard  Peltier 
from  prison  and  we  must  continue  to  work  to  ensure  that  the  anti-AIM 
crusade  being  waged  by  the  FBI  and  their  running  dogs  does  NOT  obscure 
our  call  for  an  independent  international  tribunal  to  investigate  the 


FBI/GOON  "reign  of  terror"  that  killed  sixty  or  more  Native  people  during 
and  after  Wounded  Knee  '73'.  We  must  not  let  the  smoke  screen  the 
FBI/DeMain  group  is  putting  out  obscure  the  truth.  Our  brother  is 
depending  on  those  of  us  outside  to  protect  his  interests  and  to  continue 
the  fight.  Our  movement,  our  organizations  and  out  tribeswomen  and  men 
may  be  divided  on  many  things,  but  not  this,  we  are  unified  in  our 
knowledge  that  Leonard  Peltier  is  being  held  illegally  and  we  demand  with 
one  voice...  FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER!...  NOW!!! 

I am  Carter  Camp,  Ponca  Nation  AIM 

— In  ndn-aim@yahoogroups.com,  ErthAvengr@a . . . wrote: 

> Sent  by  KOLA thanks 

> 

> Sub j : [KOLANews]  Investigators  work  to  solve  Aquash  slaying 

> Date:  1/3/2004  11:59:50  AM  Mountain  Standard  Time 

> From:  kolanews@c . . . 

> Sent  from  the  Internet  (Details) 

> 

> [from  Firehair.  Thanks!] 

> Date:  Sat,  3 3an  2004 

> 

> Guided  by  a spirit: 

> Investigators  work  to  solve  Aquash  slaying 

> by  Pauline  Arrillaga 

> Denver,  Colorado  (AP) 

> The  arrest  warrant  was  burning  a hole  in  Detective  Abe  Alonzo's  pocket. 

> Fie  knew  he  needed  to  turn  it  over  to  the  fugitive  unit,  but  Alonzo 

> wanted  one  last  chance  to  nab  the  guy  himself. 

> He  had  worked  too  long  and  hard  on  this  one  to  let  it  go  now. 

> Alonzo  swung  his  unmarked  car  onto  Colfax  Avenue,  past  the  tattoo 

> parlors  and  bars  that  had  turned  the  corridor  near  downtown  Denver  into  a 

> hangout  for  vagrants  and  drunks.  Maybe,  just  maybe,  his  suspect  would  be 

> roaming  the  street  that  was  one  of  his  favorite  haunts. 

> Then  he  saw  someone:  A short  man,  coat  bundled  up  to  his  neck,  knit  cap 

> tugged  to  his  eyebrows.  Alonzo  pulled  into  the  Conoco,  got  out  and 

> flashed  his  badge. 

> "Police.  Let  me  see  some  identification."  The  man  raised  his  head. 

> Alonzo  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes,  or  his  luck.  Nor  could  the 

> patrolman  who  arrived  at  the  scene  soon  afterward. 

> "This  guy's  wanted  for  murder,"  the  stunned  officer  said. 

> Still  standing  on  the  street,  Alonzo  punched  Bob  Ecoffey's  number  into 

> his  cell  phone.  He  couldn't  wait  to  break  the  news  to  his  friend,  the 

> man  who  introduced  him  to  the  case  that  had  consumed  them  both. 

> How  to  tell  him  that  after  27  years  their  first  suspect  was  finally  in 

> custody? 

> "Bob,"  he  said  simply.  "I've  got  Arlo." 

> The  arrest  came  on  her  birthday:  March  27,  2003.  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash 

> would  have  been  58  had  she  not  been  shot  in  the  head  and  left  to  die  in  a 

> lonely  ravine  on  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

> Ecoffey  assured  Alonzo  the  timing  was  more  than  mere  coincidence.  "It 

> was  meant  to  happen,"  he  said.  "It  was  always  meant  to  happen." 

> Once,  Alonzo  would  have  been  skeptical.  He  was  unfamiliar  with  the 

> Indian  way  until  he  met  Ecoffey,  an  Oglala  Sioux  who  grew  up  at  Pine 

> Ridge. 

> At  first,  the  detective  had  scoffed  at  his  beliefs. 

> Anna  Mae  changed  all  that. 

> A member  of  the  Mi ' kmaq  Tribe  of  Canada,  she  came  to  Pine  Ridge  in  the 

> early  1970s  when  the  American  Indian  Movement  was  gaining  strength  with 

> its  calls  to  reassert  tribal  sovereignty. 

> She  participated  in  the  1973  occupation  of  the  village  of  Wounded  Knee, 

> S.D.,  a 71-day  standoff  between  AIM  activists  and  federal  agents. 

> Working  both  as  a guard  and  supply  courier,  she  established  herself  as  a 

> key  player  in  the  group. 

> The  FBI  considered  AIM  an  extremist  organization,  and  planted  spies  and 


> snitches  in  the  group.  In  early  1975,  the  bodyguard  of  an  AIM  co-founder 

> Dennis  Banks  revealed  himself  as  an  FBI  informant. 

> Doubt  soon  shrouded  Anna  Mae  - a Canadian  "outsider"  who  always  seemed 

> to  be  around  when  busts  went  down. 

> Tensions  escalated  in  Dune  1975  when  two  FBI  agents  searching  for  a 

> robbery  suspect  at  Pine  Ridge  were  killed  in  a gunfight  with  AIM  members. 

> That  November,  police  stopped  a motor  home  carrying  the  alleged  shooter, 

> activist  Leonard  Peltier.  Peltier  eventually  was  convicted  in  the  deaths. 

> Anna  Mae  was  among  those  riding  in  the  motor  home  when  it  was  pulled 

> over,  and  rumors  circulated  that  perhaps  she  had  tipped  off  authorities. 

> She  was  arrested,  but  after  being  released  on  her  own  recognizance  sought 

> refuge  at  an  AIM  safehouse  in  Denver. 

> One  month  later,  in  December  1975,  an  AIM  security  contingent  kidnapped 

> Anna  Mae  from  the  Denver  house,  Alonzo  and  Ecoffey  contend.  She  was 

> returned  to  South  Dakota  and  interrogated,  the  investigators  say,  then 

> driven  to  a remote  ridge  on  the  reservation  and  killed. 

> In  the  months  and  years  that  followed,  the  investigation  languished. 

> Many  Indians  considered  the  FBI  to  be  the  enemy,  and  were  reluctant  to 

> cooperate.  Some  even  blamed  the  agency  for  Anna  Mae's  death,  charging  it 

> fueled  false  rumors  that  she  was  an  informant  to  turn  AIM  members  against 

> one  another. 

> There  were  allegations  of  a cover-up  after  a coroner  initially  ruled 

> that  Anna  Mae  died  of  exposure.  An  independent  autopsy  found  she  had 

> been  shot. 

> Federal  authorities  have  always  denied  any  wrongdoing. 

> Four  grand  juries  examined  the  case  without  returning  an  indictment. 

> With  each  passing  year,  it  seemed  less  likely  that  anyone  would  ever  face 

> charges  in  Anna  Mae's  slaying. 

> Then  in  2003,  the  improbable  happened:  Two  former  AIM  members  were 

> indicted  on  charges  of  first-degree  murder  in  Anna  Mae's  kidnapping  and 

> death.  The  alleged  triggerman,  Dohn  Graham,  is  jailed  in  Canada  pending 

> extradition. 

> Accused  conspirator  Arlo  Looking  Cloud,  a homeless  man  captured  that 

> March  day  in  Denver,  is  scheduled  to  stand  trial  in  February. 

> Investigators  contend  they  were  instructed  to  kill  Anna  Mae.  Former 

> AIM  leader  Russell  Means,  who  previously  testified  before  grand  jurors, 

> has  pointed  the  finger  at  senior  AIM  members. 

> Organization  spokesman  Vernon  Bellecourt  calls  the  accusations 

> "ridiculous"  and  insists  the  case  is  part  of  an  ongoing  war  by  the 

> federal  government  "to  silence  and  discredit  the  leaders  of  AIM." 

> Whatever  the  truth  is,  it  may  finally  come  out. 

> But  what  broke  through  the  distrust  that  had  stalled  the  investigation? 

> The  work  of  a few  men  driven  on  by  the  spirit  of  a woman.  One  man,  an 

> Indian,  would  dedicate  much  of  his  life  to  the  probe;  another,  a 

> non-Indian,  would  risk  his  career.  It  had  been  said  that  Anna  Mae 

> couldn't  rest  until  her  killers  were  brought  to  justice. 

> Neither  would  they. 

> The  young  officer  was  sure  he  heard  it:  A woman,  crying,  over  the 

> intercom. 

> Bob  Ecoffey  was  only  21,  a college  student  working  as  a guard  at  the 

> Pine  Ridge  jail.  He  checked  the  female  cell  block,  but  everyone  seemed 

> fine.  He  looked  inside  the  juvenile  ward,  but  no  one  was  there. 

> Still,  Ecoffey  was  haunted  by  the  weeping.  "If  you're  an  Indian,"  he 

> says,  "it  means  something." 

> He  confided  in  his  aunt,  who  sought  the  advice  of  a medicine  man  and 

> returned  to  her  nephew  with  a prophecy  that  would  redirect  his  life: 

> There  was  a woman  who  was  killed  before  her  time.  You  might  not 

> understand  now,  his  aunt  said,  but  one  day  you  will  be  in  a position  to 

> help  her. 

> It  was  early  1976,  around  the  time  Anna  Mae's  frozen  body  was 

> discovered. 

> About  five  years  later,  as  a special  agent  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 

> Affairs,  Ecoffey  started  looking  into  the  still-unsolved  slaying.  But 

> it  wasn't  until  he  was  named  South  Dakota's  U.S.  marshal  in  1994  that 

> the  earlier  message  began  to  make  sense. 


> Suddenly,  he  was  in  a position  to  help.  He  was  the  first  Indian  in  the 

> state  appointed  U.S.  marshal.  As  boss,  he  could  investigate  what  he 

> wanted  and  go  where  he  needed. 

> But  there  was  something  else:  After  years  of  refusing  to  cooperate  with 

> the  FBI,  the  people  of  Pine  Ridge  began  going  to  Ecoffey  with  information. 

> "The  FBI  were  like  fish  out  of  water  at  Pine  Ridge,"  says  Paul  DeMain, 

> editor  of  the  publication  News  From  Indian  Country.  "Ecoffey  is  Lakota. 

> He  has  family.  He  has  friends.  What  he  did  was  more  in  the  vein  of  the 

> old  cop  who  would  sit  down  and  have  a cup  of  coffee  at  the  table.  He 

> became  a conduit." 

> Ecoffey  revived  the  case.  Working  with  BIA  investigator  Mitch  Pourier 

> and  FBI  agent  Dim  Graf,  Ecoffey  pored  over  old  reports,  reinterviewed 

> potential  witnesses,  uncovered  new  leads.  He  traveled  the  country  and  to 

> Canada. 

> "It  seemed  to  be  an  obsession  with  him,"  says  Pourier.  "Bob  would  say, 

> 'Let's  go  again,'  and  we'd  be  off.  This  matter  may  have  been  filed  away, 

> but  Bob  kept  it  going." 

> Some,  however,  questioned  his  motives.  Messages  posted  on  the  Internet 

> suggested  Ecoffey  was  using  the  case  as  part  of  a vendetta  against  AIM 

> and  Peltier.  As  a police  intern,  Ecoffey  had  worked  alongside  the  agents 

> killed  in  1975. 

> But  Ecoffey  was  undaunted.  Finding  Anna  Mae's  murderers  became  a 

> personal  quest.  When  hundreds  gathered  in  1999  for  a march  to  protest 

> alleged  treaty  violations  and  unsolved  crimes  on  the  reservation,  Ecoffey 

> carried  a sign  that  read,  "Dustice  for  Anna  Mae." 

> "Most  people  knew  I was  doing  it  for  the  right  reasons  . . . for  Anna  Mae 

> and  her  family,"  says  Ecoffey,  now  head  of  the  BIA's  law  enforcement 

> branch  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.  "It  was  something  that  was  meant  to  be." 

> The  medicine  man  had  taught  him  that. 

> The  kidnapping  that  set  the  murder  in  motion  allegedly  occurred  in 

> Denver,  but  Ecoffey  didn't  have  good  contacts  there.  During  a trip  in 

> 1994,  he  met  Detective  Abe  Alonzo,  assigned  to  escort  the  visiting  U.S. 

> marshal  around  to  check  out  leads. 

> The  son  of  a Mexican  farmworker  who  grew  up  in  Denver,  Alonzo  knew 

> little  of  Indian  activism  and  even  less  about  Indian  faith. 

> But  in  Ecoffey,  he  also  saw  something  he  liked.  He  had  expected  a stiff 

> in  a suit  and  a tie.  What  he  got  was  a nice  guy  in  a vest  and  boots, 

> sporting  a ponytail. 

> "You  know,"  Ecoffey  told  him  one  day,  "I  could  really  use  some  help." 

> It  would  become  Alonzo's  first  and  only  homicide  case. 

> In  31  years  on  the  force,  Alonzo  worked  patrol  and  property  crimes;  he 

> trained  rookies,  and  served  in  the  intelligence  bureau,  providing 

> dignitary  protection  and  security. 

> Alonzo  studied  the  players  in  Anna  Mae's  case,  tracked  down  addresses 

> and  helped  interview  potential  witnesses.  One  was  Looking  Cloud,  who  at 

> one  point  accompanied  Alonzo  and  Ecoffey  to  what  was  described  as  the 

> murder  scene  in  South  Dakota  and  allegedly  disclosed  details  of  the 

> crime. 

> There,  on  the  windy  ridge,  Alonzo  also  came  to  believe  that  something 

> bigger  was  driving  the  investigation.  It  was  a hot  summer  day,  well  over 

> 100  degrees,  but  as  Alonzo  approached  the  place  where  she  died,  a cold 

> chill  shot  through  him.  The  hair  on  his  arms  stood  up. 

> "That  was  Anna  Mae's  spirit,"  Ecoffey  explained.  "She  knows  you're  here 

> to  help  her. " 

> Ecoffey  pulled  some  tobacco  from  a cigar  and  flung  it  into  the  breeze 

> as  an  offering  to  Anna  Mae. 

> "It  gave  me  a little  bit  more  strength,"  Alonzo  recalls.  "It  was  like, 

> 'I've  got  to  finish  this  - we've  got  to  finish  this  - for  her  sake."' 

> Alonzo  and  Ecoffey  believed  they  knew  how  the  slaying  unfolded  and  who 

> was  involved.  They  needed  corroboration . 

> "I  know  and  have  felt  Anna  Mae's  spirit,"  he  wrote. 

> With  trial  pending,  the  investigators  can't  discuss  what  finally  broke 

> the  case  open.  They  will  say  only  that  a source  was  developed  that  gave 

> them  enough  to  secure  the  indictment.  The  2002  appointment  of  Dames 

> McMahon  as  U.S.  attorney  in  South  Dakota  also  helped,  they  say. 


> Looking  Cloud's  supporters  insist  he  has  been  made  the  scapegoat  by 

> overzealous  investigators. 

> "Arlo  is  innocent.  He's  a helpless,  harmless  person,"  says  his  cousin, 

> Bernice  Bull  Bear.  "All  these  people  got  together  and  they  decided  who 

> was  going  to  take  the  fall." 

> Looking  Cloud's  attorney,  Tim  Rensch,  acknowledges  his  client  was 

> present  at  the  slaying,  but  says  he  took  no  part. 

> "He  didn't  help  with  the  murder.  It  was  a complete  surprise,"  Rensch 

> says,  adding  that  he  believes  prosecutors  "were  probably  hoping  to  use 

> him  as  a stepladder  to  others." 

> Anna  Mae's  relatives  view  the  upcoming  trial  as  just  the  first  step 

> toward  bringing  down  anyone  else  who  was  involved  or  might  have  ordered 

> the  killing. 

> "At  least  a hundred  people  have  lived  in  fear  of  retaliation  of  ending 

> up  like  Anna  Mae  if  they  spoke  publicly  about  her  murderers.  The 

> whispering  has  to  stop  ...,"  says  Anna  Mae's  daughter,  Denise  Maloney 

> Pictou.  "We  pray...  our  mother  will  finally  have  her  day  in  court." 

> The  investigators  see  something  else:  a chance  to  finally  put  the  past, 

> and  an  unsettled  spirit,  to  rest. 

> "Maybe  finding  those  responsible  for  her  death  will  bring  some  peace 

> to  Anna  Mae,"  says  Alonzo. 

> "That,"  adds  Ecoffey,  "is  true  justice." 
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From:  Janet  Smith  <owlstar@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

Natives  give  camp  new  role 

JUSTICE  CENTER:  Facility  will  take  up  to  60  offenders. 

The  Associated  Press 
(Published:  January  4,  2004) 

JUNEAU  --  Alaska  Native  groups  are  converting  a Southeast  logging  camp 
into  a minimum-security  justice  center  based  on  Tlingit  traditions. 

Bob  Loescher,  a consultant  for  the  Hoonah  Indian  Association,  a partner 
in  the  project,  said  the  justice  center  will  be  more  like  a halfway  house 
than  a prison. 

"This  will  be  a low-security  facility  that  will  be  involved  in  the 
counseling  of  people  for  drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation,  job  training, 
family  reorientation  and  getting  these  people  back  on  the  road  to  a 
successful  life,"  said  Loescher,  a former  CEO  for  Sealaska,  the  Juneau- 
based  regional  Native  corporation  for  Southeast  Alaska. 

The  center,  scheduled  to  open  in  Hoonah  in  spring,  has  federal  grants 
totaling  $2.15  million  and  five  acres  donated  by  Sealaska.  But  it  doesn't 
have  a commitment  from  the  state  to  send  prisoners  there. 

The  idea  for  the  center  came  from  late  Hoonah  elder  Richard  Dalton  Sr. 
and  Juneau's  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  Camp  2.  It  is  named  Teeykat.aa 
Cultural  Justice  Spirit  Camp  and  Healing  Center,  using  Dalton's  Tlingit 
name. 

ANB  Camp  2 president  Andy  Ebona  said  the  plan  is  to  use  Native  language, 
arts,  crafts  and  other  aspects  of  the  culture  to  create  a healing 
environment  for  people  coming  out  of  prison. 

The  ANB  chapter  ran  similar  but  smaller,  culture-based  programs  at  the 
state  prison  in  Juneau  and  at  a nearby  halfway  house  that  serves  state 
inmates.  The  halfway  house  operator,  the  nonprofit  Gastineau  Human 
Services,  is  expected  to  run  the  Hoonah  justice  center  once  it  opens,  said 
GHS  executive  director  Greg  Pease. 

Justice  center  organizers  hope  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  state 
Corrections  Department,  which  runs  Alaska's  prison  system  and  contracts 
with  halfway  houses  and  other  treatment  programs. 

Department  Deputy  Commissioner  Portia  Parker  said  the  department  is 
interested  in  the  program  but  not  in  providing  financial  support. 

"We've  explained  to  them  our  situation,  that  we'd  be  happy  to  work  with 


them j but  that  there's  no  funding  available  for  the  state  to  be  able  to 
pay  for  this/'  she  said. 

Parker  also  said  the  spirit  camp  would  need  to  pass  state  scrutiny  for 
security  and  other  standards  before  it  could  receive  inmates. 

The  justice  center  will  be  based  at  the  former  Whitestone  logging  camp 
on  Sealaska  property  next  to  the  land  the  corporation  donated.  The  camp 
was  chosen  because  of  its  location  and  facilities,  including  an 
administration  building,  laundry,  dining  hall-kitchen  and  bunkhouses, 

Ebona  said. 

"That  really  fit  our  needs  pretty  well,"  he  said. 

Loescher  said  he's  heard  Hoonah  residents'  concerns  about  bringing 
convicted  criminals  into  the  community. 

"We've  assured  them  that  the  people  that  are  being  brought  over  there 
are  misdemeanor  offenders  and  people  who  are  not  necessarily  felons.  And 
that  the  people  who  come  there  will  be  in  their  last  six  months  to  a year 
of  their  service  in  the  corrections  institutions  of  the  state,"  he  said. 

Loescher  said  Hoonah  residents  will  be  among  the  people  served  by  the 
camp.  They  also  will  be  among  the  41  workers  expected  to  find  year-round 
employment  at  the  facility. 

Ebona  said  the  center  will  open  in  March  or  April  with  20  offenders, 
eventually  expanding  to  60.  While  it  will  target  Alaska  Natives,  it  will 
be  open  to  all,  he  said. 

He  said  the  center  has  enough  grant  money  to  run  for  a year,  maybe  more, 
and  can  take  people  from  substance  abuse  and  other  programs  not  directly 
tied  to  the  state  prison  system. 

But  he  said  the  goal  is  to  contract  with  the  prisons. 

"The  thought  was  to  use  it  as  a way  of  not  only  teaching  the  traditional 
rehabilitation  programs  such  as  substance  abuse  counseling  and  training, 
but  intermingle  a lot  of  the  Tlingit  tribal  traditional  healing  programs, 
which  would  include  language,  which  would  include  arts  and  crafts,  which 
would  include  values,  which  would  include  oratory,  which  would  include 
subsistence  activities  and  the  like,"  Ebona  said. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Dustice  is  providing  startup  funding,  including  a 
$1  million  first-year  operating  grant  and  two  construction  grants  totaling 
$1.15  million.  U.S.  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  helped  secure  the  grants,  Ebona  said. 

The  federal  grants  are  being  channeled  through  the  Hoonah  Indian 
Association,  the  federally  recognized  tribal  entity  for  the  Chichagof 
Island  town  of  about  870  residents. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News  (www.adn.com) 


Recently  showcased  at  the  28th  Annual  American  Indian  Film  Festival 
and  being  shown  around  California  during  the  month  of  December. 

The  Iron  Lodge:  Native  American  Spirituality  Behind  Bars 
Director:  lason  Katz,  58  min,  USA 

This  documentary  is  about  making  visible  invisible  human  lives  - those 
of  Native  American  men  behind  bars  for  life,  men  who  have  perpetrated 
brutally  inhuman  acts,  and  men  who  have  been  unjustly  incarcerated,  yet 
men  who  have  vibrant  and  important  stories  to  tell--stories  filled  with 
personal  pain  and  tragic  social  histories,  stories  filled  with  spirit, 
wisdom,  and  hard  lessons  learned. 

We  ask  where  and  how  freedom  exists  for  them,  as  they  live  out  their 
lives  in  an  absolutely  unfree  environment,  where  they  have  no  choices, 
where  their  days  are  regulated  down  to  the  last  minute,  and  where  many  are 
in  "lock  down"  for  the  majority  of  their  daily  lives. 

In  this  documentary  we  acknowledge  the  humanity  and  soul  of  these  Native 
American  men  over  and  above  their  criminal  status,  by  providing  the 
opportunity  to  share  with  us  their  stories,  dreams,  and  hopes.  We  show  how 
they  try  to  create  and  establish  a lived  experience  of  freedom,  in  an 
environment  completely  antithetical  to  that  notion,  as  they  rise  to  the 
challenge  to  build  self  esteem,  a sense  of  purpose,  and  a reason  to  live 
through  resourcing  personal  inner  strength,  and  their  own  traditional, 
cultural,  and  sacred  ways.  They  speak  eloquently  and  with  great  feeling 
about  their  Spiritual  Circle,  the  drum,  the  Sweat  Lodge,  and  how  these 
powerful  cultural  traditions  sustain  their  spirits,  keeping  hope  alive  and 


the  dream  of  freedom  close  to  their  hearts. 

The  film  showcases  current  trends  in  the  California  Department  of 
Corrections  to  promote  and  provide  innovative  programs  such  as  the  Arts 
and  Corrections  Program,  the  Native  American  Programs  and  support  media 
programs  such  as  this,  which  give  voice  to  people  who  otherwise  have  none. 
Contact:  Petroglyph  Productions 
208  Hacienda  Dr. 

Scotts  Valley,  CA.  95066 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Wed,  24  Dec  2003  18:19:29  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : December  19,  1890  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School  newspaper. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 

~%A%~ 

A WEEKLY  LETTER 
FROM  THE 

Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School  To  Boys  and  Girls. 
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ANGEL  AND  IMP. 

ONE  is  a little  angel, -- 
An  angel  full  of  grace,  -- 
for  he  makes  almost  beautiful 
A homely,  careworn  face. 

The  other  is  an  imp  perverse. 

Who  keeps  an  evil  vow 
To  make  as  ugly  as  he  can 
The  smoothest,  whitest  brow. 

You  know  the  angel  and  the  imp,- 
You  know  them  both  so  well. 

Their  dictionary  names  it  seems 
Superfluous  to  tell! 

And  yet  to  make  my  riddle  clear, 

I'm  forced  to  write  them  down; 

The  angel  is  a smile,  of  course. 

The  little  imp,  a frown! 

-St.  Nicholas. 

THE  VERY  FIRST  PAWNEE  SCHOOL  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


How  a Chief  Tried  to  Scare  Aunt  Martha. 

"Do  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  like  to  go  to  school  Aunt  Martha  ?? 

The  questioner  was  one  of  the  six  little  white  children  who  like  to 
hear  their  SO-called  Auntie  tell  true  stories  of  life  among  the  Indians, 
and  this  was  the  way  Fred  took  to  get  her  started. 

"Yes,  Fred,"  replied  the  dear  old  lady,  "Indian  boys  and  girls  are  as 
fond  of  school  as  white  boys  and  girls,  when  they  learn  what  school 
means,  but  in  times  past  it  was  much  harder  to  get  them  interested  in 
school  than  it  is  now-a-days,  for  now  it  is  quite  the  fashion  for 
Indians  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  Indians  like  to  be  in 
fashion  as  well  as  other  people,  but  would  you  like  to  hear  about  the 
time  I had  in  starting  the  first  school  among  the  Pawnees,  after  they 
moved  south? 

"0  yes,"  cried  the  little  folks,  some  clapping  their  hands  and  others 
throwing  up  their  hats  with  delight. 


"Well,  it  was  soon  after  the  tribe  had  moved  from  their  Nebraska 
home,  in  1875." 

"Why,  Aunt  Martha,  did  the  whole  tribe  move  at  once?"  asked  Fred,  who 
constituted  himself  spokesman  of  the  party. 

"Yes  child,  fifteen  hundred  of  them  in  all,  and  I moved  with  them." 

"Was  it  far?" 

"Half  way  across  Nebraska,  all  the  way  across  Kansas,  and  into  the 
middle  of  the  Territory.  You  have  learned  about  those  states  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  have  you  not?" 

"I  know,"  said  several,  putting  up  their  hands  as  is  in  class. 

"We  earned  that  in  our  class  last  week,"  said  Fred.  "But  did  they  go 
in  the  cars?"  continued  the  boy  anxious  to  get  all  as  fast  as  he  could. 

"No,  some  went  on  the  backs  of  ponies,  some  rode  in  wagons,  but  many 
walked . " 

"Walked!  They  could  not  walk  so  far,  could  they.  Aunt  Martha?  Didn't 
they  get  very  tired?  Why  I get  tired  if  I only  walk  one  mile.  Oh,  my, 
just  think,  over  five  hundred  miles,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  I should  think  so,  and  no  doubt  they  did  get  very  tried,  and 
some  got  sick  and  died  on  the  way." 

"Oh,  I feel  so  sorry,"  said  little  Mary. 

"One  little  girl,"  continued  Aunt  Martha,  "was  so  sick  she  could  not 
sit  up  on  a horse  and  she  had  no  wagon  to  ride  in,  and  how  do  you  think 
the  poor  little  thing  traveled  all  that  distance?" 

"I  think  he  mamma  carried  her,"  said  thoughtful  Jennie  who  had  not 
spoken  before. 

"No,  they  fashioned  a piece  of  canvas  between  the  tent  poles,  which 
were  tied  to  the  sides  of  the  pony  - four  on  each  side.  The  ends  of  the 
poles  dragged  on  the  ground  and  the  sick  child  lay  on  that  canvas  and 
was  dragged  the  whole  of  the  way." 

"Oh,"  went  up  a little  chorus,  and  the  faces  of  the  company  took  on 
such  a sorrowful  expression,  that  Aunt  Martha  wisely  changed  the  subject 
to  that  of  the  school  she  had  started  to  tell  about  at  first. 

"Soon  after  the  Indians  arrived  in  their  new  home  the  Agent  built  a 
little  wooden  school- 
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Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
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Poor  Sitting  Bull  is  dead,  and  nobody  weeps. 


A club  of  ten  subscribers  for  the  HELPER,  secures  the  RED  MAN  for  a year 


The  bad  stuff  one  gets  out  of  a book  is  like  poison  to  the  mind. 


If  what  we  read  does  not  help  us  to  live  better  it  is  bad  stuff  to  be 


allowed  to  enter  our  thoughts,  and  will  weaken  us. 


The  little  bunch  of  violets  that  came  in  a business  letter  from  a 
subscriber  fell  like  beauties  from  fairy  land  as  they  dropped  from  the 
envelope  to  the  desk  of  ye  editor,  one  showy  morning  this  week. 


I have  received  the  photographs  sent  as  a premium  and  am  much  pleased 
with  them.  Surely  the  contrast  here  shown  between  the  cleanly,  refined 
and  intelligent  appearance  of  the  Indian  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
distrustful,  vengeful  disorderly  appearance  on  the  other  speaks  louder 
than  words.  -[SUBSCRIBER. 


Those  educated  men  of  the  five  so-called  civilized  tribes  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  those  men  who  are  more  white  than  Indian,  and  who 
swell  up  with  pride  in  being  considered  kings  in  a little  kingdom;  those 
oligarchic  men  at  the  head  who  cry,  "Let  us  alone,  we  do  not  want 
citizenship,"  are  doing  more  today  to  keep  the  Indians  Indian  -(a  poor, 
weak,  dependent  people)  than  all  that  poor,  ignorant  Sitting  Bull  ever 
did  or  that  the  whole  line  of  Ghost  Dancers  in  Dakota  possibly  can  do. 


The  new  dormitory  of  the  Genoa  Nebraska  Indian  School,  is  named 
Morgan  Hall,  we  suppose  after  Commissioner  Morgan.  The  following 
clippings  are  from  the  *Pipe  of  Peace,*  published  at  the  school. 

New  beds  for  the  Morgan  Hall  dormitory  were  received  this  week.  It 
was  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  the  occupants  of  these 
beds  discovered  them  to  have  nice  springs. 

Spades  and  straw  hats  have  arrived  in  readiness  for  next  summer's 
work.  Nothing  like  using  on  time. 

Intrepid  Firemen. 

The  Indian  boys  are  making  a reputation  as  firemen  along  with  many 
other  accomplishments  common  to  the  new  life  for  which  they  are 
preparing.  They  have  aided  very  materially  at  several  fires  of  recent 
occurrence  in  town  and  vicinity  and  show  a promptness  and  efficiency 
which  always  makes  their  presence  welcome  in  the  hour  of  danger.  This 
morning  they  came  on  the  scene  of  the  fire  with  a rush.  On  either  side 
of  the  road  through  which  they  must  pass  to  take  position  was  burning 
material,  the  flames  from  which  overlapped  and  made  it  decidedly 
uncomfortable  and  unsafe  to  pass,  but  they  did  not  hesitate.  Dashing 
through  with  their  apparatus  "Uncle  Sam"  was  placed  in  position  and 
rendered  all  the  service  which  a limited  supply  of  water  admitted. 
-[Carlisle  *Herald*. 


Mr.  Potter  reports  of  former  Carlisle  pupils  new  at  home  at  the 
Cheyenne  Agency,  Indian  Territory:  "Paul  Boynton  and  Robert  Burns  are 
acting  as  interpreters  for  Agent  Ashley,  and  are  giving  good 
satisfaction,  Jessie  Bent  is  busily  engaged  in  looking  after  his  stock 
farm  on  the  South  Canadian.  Casper  Edson,  on  his  return,  received  an 
appointment  at  the  Arapahoe  School.  If  "he  sticks  to  the  ship"  his 
future  is  made,  as  the  Agent  is  anxious  to  help  all  returned  students 
who  do  their  duty.  Grant  Left  Hand  is  prospering  financially  and  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  Indians  on  the  reservation.  The  secret  of  Grant's 
success  is  that  he  earns  all  he  can,  spends  his  money  only  for  things 
that  are  necessary  and  invests  his  savings  in  stock,  as  his  large  herd 
of  horses  and  cattle  will  show  for  itself.  Boys  do  likewise.  Last  Sunday 
evening  Martha  Seger  and  Lillie  Langtry  were  married  at  the  Arapahoe 
School  by  the  agent.  Leonard  Tyler  has  resigned  his  position  at  the 
Cheyenne  School  to  engage  in  other  work. 


The  story  of  a "Pueblo  Indian  Girl  at  Home"  which  ran  through  the 
HELPER  a year  ago  and  more,  and  attracted  much  favorable  comment  at  the 
time  has  been  revised,  nicely  illustrated  and  is  being  published  in 
attractive  book  form  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston.  We  are  very 
sorry  not  to  have  it  appear  before  Christmas.  The  little  book  will 
contain  eight  full-page  pictures  of  strange  scenes  from  real  life  among 


the  Pueblos  and  with  these  the  stony  will  be  more  interesting  than  ever. 
Those  who  have  read  it  will  wish  to  read  it  again  and  present  the  book 
to  friends.  The  price  will  be  something  less  than  a dollar,  but  the 
exact  amount  cannot  be  determined  at  present.  It  will  have  a wide  sale 
no  doubt. 


The  new  engine  at  the  laundry  runs  like  a charm.  The  extra  washer 
helps  the  work  along  wonderfully.  There  is  now  a steam  washer  for  white 
clothes  and  one  for  dark. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils,  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


(page  3) 

More  slush. 

Let  us  not  be  too  lazy  to  put  on  over-shoes! 

Let  us  not  be  too  lazy  to  take  them  off  when  in  the  house! 

Charlie  Damon  was  quite  sick,  but  is  improving. 

Miss  Bratton,  of  town,  is  assisting  Miss  Dittes  in  the  Girls'  Quarters. 

Next  Tuesday  is  the  day  to  hand  your  story  to  Miss  Burgess  or  to  Mr. 
Given . 

Several  of  the  teachers  are  planning  to  spend  the  Holidays  in  Washington 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  spring  no  pains  to  have  the  Cantata  in  good  shape  by 
Christmas  eve. 

Those  who  expect  to  remain  at  the  school  during  Holiday  week  are 
planning  for  a good  time. 

A word  which  played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  earnest  talk  of 
Saturday  night  will  be  found  in  this  week's  enigma.  The  other  was 
"INDUSTRY." 

The  King's  Daughter's  Fair  was  a big  success.  Everything  was  sold  and 
sixty  dollars  cleared.  The  tables  full  of  fancy  work  and  candy  were  very 
pretty. 

Melissa  Green  found  the  valuable  ring  which  Mrs.  Worthington  threw 
from  her  window  by  mistake,  and  both  the  owner  and  the  finder  of  the 
ring  were  made  happy. 

Hand  our  stories  in  by  next  Tuesday,  sure,  so  the  clerks  can  have 
time  to  read  them  all  before  Christmas.  The  writer  of  the  best  story 
shall  have  the  DOLLAR,  and  we  wish  to  give  it  on  Christmas  day. 

Several  of  the  severely  ill  at  the  hospital  are  recovering,  but 
others  are  taking  their  places,  so  that  the  force  of  nurses  these  days 
of  coughs,  colds  and  slush  have  more  than  plenty  to  keep  them  busy,  but 
by  untiring  care  and  watchfulness  are  keeping  ahead  of  the  various  diseases 

Last  English  speaking  meeting  was  a good  "old-timer."  We  are  keyed  up 
to  the  importance  of  doing  our  very  best  to  attain  perfection  in  this 
tremendous  task  of  learning  English,  and  in  order  to  learn  it  as  fast  as 
possible  we  know  that  Indian  must  not  be  used  in  our  thinking  or  in  our 
speaking. 

Of  course  that  boy  who  goes  around  with  no  vest  on,  and  coat  flying 
open  is  not  afraid  to  die.  That  is  all  right.  We  are  glad  he  isn't,  but 
we  do  wish  he  was  kind  enough  to  think  of  his  friends  who  have  to  wait 
on  him  until  he  does  die.  Be  kind  to  your  friends  if  you  can't  be  kind 
to  yourself!  And  button  up  your  coat! 

Prof.  T.A.  Schurr,  the  great  natural  history  man  has  given  us  another 
treat  this  week.  We  never  tire  of  looking  at  his  cases  of  beautiful 
birds,  insects  and  reptiles.  The  pupils  of  the  higher  grades  were 
allowed  more  time  than  the  others,  to  examine  the  collection,  and  as 
they  looked  some  took  notes  for  future  reference.  The  Professor's 


lecture  on  Tuesday  evening  was  intensely  interesting. 


Santa  Claus  IS  coming. 

We  have  heard  his  bells  already  in  the  distance. 

And  a letter  has  been  received  from  him.  A good  one. 

Was  that  a load  of  new  desks  for  teachers? 

Mr.  Potter  is  teaching  at  Cheyenne  School,  Indian  Territory. 

Charlie  Dagnett  took  a severe  cold  and  has  had  a slight  attack  of 
Pneumonia  but  is  now  convalescing. 

Mrs.  Flood,  mother  of  Mrs.  Bennett,  is  visiting  her  daughter  at  the 
near  farm. 

By  an  account  elsewhere  taken  from  the  *Herald*  of  Carlisle  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  services  of  the  Indians  at  the  fire  last  Friday  morning 
were  appreciated. 

It  takes  some  management  for  the  sixty  little  ones  in  the  Normal  room 
to  get  all  their  hats  and  overcoats  and  hoods  and  overshoes  on  in  good 
order  before  regular  dismissal,  but  they  do  it. 

The  hoods  made  in  the  sewing  room  for  the  girls  both  large  and  small, 
are  very  neat  and  surely  very  comfortable.  They  are  made  of  the  same 
cloth  that  is  used  for  the  cloaks  and  are  lined  with  red,  while  the 
pinking  around  the  edge  adds  style. 

Have  you  been  down  to  the  lower  farm  lately?  Mr.  Harlan  has  things 
snugged  up  in  winter  quarters,  the  stock  is  in  good  order,  cows  are 
looking  fine  and  everything  is  neat  around.  On  Monday,  Mr.  Harlan  was 
plowing  - a rare  occurrence  here  in  the  middle  of  December. 

The  distinguished  guests  who  were  mentioned  last  week  as  expected 
arrivals,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  came  on  Friday.  In  the  party  were 
Dr.  Rhoads,  Prest,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Mrs.  Rhoads,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wistar 
Morris,  of  Overbrook,  Miss  Haines,  Mrs.  Scull,  Miss  Tsuda,  of  Tokio, 
Dapan,  Miss  Dogura,  from  near  Nara,  Dapan,  Prof.  Nitobe,  President  of  a 
large  Agricultural  College,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Empire  of  Dapan, 
and  Dr.  McCauley,  formerly  president  of  Dickinson  College.  The  Dapanese 
visitors  showed  a very  great  interest  in  all  that  they  saw.  In  the 
evening  after  some  general  exercises  by  the  school  Prof.  Nitobe  made  a 
very  earnest  address  in  which  he  gave  a number  of  reasons  hwy  he  much 
desired  to  visit  the  Carlisle  school,  and  among  them  was  his  wish  to 
ascertain  whether  he  was  mistaken  or  not  in  regard  to  his  theory  of  the 
connection  between  the  Dapanese  and  Indian  races.  There  seem  to  be  good 
reasons  for  the  theory  that  the  North  American  Indian  originally  came 
from  Dapan.  He  spoke  of  the  good  treatment  of  our  Government  toward  the 
Indians  in  providing  such  schools  as  this.  Mrs.  Morris  made  a few  very 
feeling  remarks,  full  of  Christian  love.  Dr.  McCauley  also  spoke,  and 
began  by  saying  that  he  belonged  to  the  Scotch-Irish  tribe,  and  that  he 
was  proud  of  his  blood  for  that  was  next  best  to  being  a Dapanese  or  an 
Indian.  It  was  Dr.  McCauley  who  preached  the  first  sermon  to  the 
Carlisle  Indians  over  eleven  years  ago,  the  picture  of  which  he  brought 
vividly  to  the  minds  of  all. 


house,  and  before  it  was  really  done  messengers  were  sent  all  around  to 
the  different  camps  to  tell  the  Indians  that  the  school  house  was 
finished  and  that  school  would  begin  on  a certain  Monday. 

"Now,  my  little  ones,  some  Indian  papas  and  mammas  don't  care  whether 
their  children  ever  learn  to  read  and  write  or  not. 

"Some  of  them  are  afraid  to  have  their  children  learn  to  read  and 
write  or  not. 

"I  shall  never  forget  how  I went  there  to  teach  school  when  not  a 
child  came  to  be  taught." 

The  little  listeners  laughed  outright  and  thought  it  was  funny  to 
have  a school  with  no  scholars. 

"What  did  you  do  Aunt  Martha?"  asked  inquisitive  Fred  again. 

"Why  I had  to  go  out  in  the  camps  myself,  for  the  children." 

"0,  Auntie,  weren't  you  afraid  to  go?"  asked  timid  little  Mary. 

"No,  I was  not  afraid  but  I didn't  know  how  to  make  the  little  Indian 
boys  and  girls  not  afraid  of  me. 

"They  would  run  away  from  me  as  fast  as  they  could,  calling  out,  and 


looking  behind  them  as  they  ran,  'Chi  hick-stocka,  Chi-hick-stocka, ' 
which  meant  'white  person.' 

"But  I went  straight  ahead,  having  an  interpreter  with  me,  and  we 
went  into  the  head  chief's  lodge. 

"After  I shook  hands  with  the  chief  and  sat  down  on  the  best  cushion 
in  the  lodge,  by  the  fire,  I asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
children . " 

"Why?"  replied  he  with  a smile. 

"They  are  afraid  of  me.  They  ran  away  from  me.  I will  not  hurt  your 
children.  I want  to  be  kind  to  them.  The  great  father  at  Washington  has 
sent  me  to  teach  your  children  how  to  speak  my  language." 

"They  don't  want  to  learn  your  language,"  said  the  chief. 

"It  will  be  a great  thing  for  your  children  to  learn  the  English 
language.  It  will  help  them.  The  white  people  are  many,  and  they  are 
crowding  in  upon  you.  what  will  our  children  do,  in  years  to  come  when 
you  are  dead  if  they  cannot  speak  this  great  language?" 

"You  speak  true  words,"  said  the  chief  rather  indifferently  as  he 
punched  the  tobacco  down  in  his  tomahawk  pipe.  "I  know  it  is  good  for  them 
to  learn.  I wish  I knew  it  myself." 

"Yes,"  I said,  "if  you  knew  English  it  would  be  a wonderful  thing  for 
you.  I want  you  to  help  get  the  children  in  school,  so  they  may  learn 
many  other  things  besides  English,  that  will  aid  them  when  they  are  men 
and  women." 

"They  will  not  go  to  school,"  he  said. 

"But  they  *must*  go,"  I replied  emphatically. 

"How  can  I teach  your  children  as  the  great  father  wants  me  to  if 
they  do  not  go  to  the  school  house?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  he,  almost  hopelessly  indifferent. 

"If  you  talk  to  them  and  to  their  parents  and  tell  them  not  to  be 
afraid.  Tell  them  how  good  it  is  and  tell  them  that  you  are  going  to 
send  your  own  daughter,  you  can  get  them,  I know  you  can." 

"How  many?"  asked  he. 

"Forty,"  I replied.  "Twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls." 

"Twenty  girls!"  exclaimed  the  chief  "Your  head  is  unbalanced.  That 
can  never  be.  They  will  not  go  to  school,  and  we  do  not  want  our  girls 
educated . " 

"The  great  father  at  Washington  wants  the  girls  taught  as  well  as  the 
boys,"  I said.  "If  your  women  were  educated  you  would  be  a better  and 
happier  people." 

The  chief  shook  his  head  and  all  was  silent  for  a while. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


Enigma . 

My  1 is  in  wren  but  not  in  owl. 

My  2 is  in  men  but  not  in  fowl. 

My  3 is  in  cave  but  not  in  hole. 

My  4 is  in  slave  but  not  in  soul. 

My  5 is  in  cream  but  not  in  milk. 

My  6 is  in  jean  but  not  in  silk. 

My  7 is  in  nice  but  not  in  good. 

My  8 is  in  rice  but  not  in  food. 

My  9 is  the  last  of  the  entire  word. 

Of  which  on  Saturday  night  we  heard. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  A good  time. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 


more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

For  FIFTEEN,  the  new  combination  picture  8x10  showing  all  our  buildings 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. ) 

For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http: //www. carlisleindianschool.org 

- — "RE:  Rustywire:  Yesterday"  

Date:  Wed,  Duly  2,  2003  9:09  AM 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : Yesterday 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

Yesterday  I went  up  the  trading  post  and  saw  kids  riding  on  bikes,  old 
women  buying  groceries,  kids  standing  around  a video  game  machine  and 
an  old  chey  pickup  sitting  outside. 

A family  inside  with  maybe  seven  kids  or  so  was  shopping,  their 
clothes  were  worn  and  they  were  buying  potatoes,  flour,  coffee,  beans, 
corn  and  a bag  of  ginger  snaps.  The  foods  they  bought  store  easy 
without  an  icebox.  The  truck  was  all  beat  up  and  they  came  into  to  the 
chapter  house  to  shower. 

The  children  were  excited  to  be  there  to  see  who  was  there,  the  summer 
day  was  hot  and  long,  the  drive  home  was  going  to  be  dusty,  but  yet 
they  were  happy. 

It  reminded  me  that  maybe  I am  lucky  in  some  ways  to  see  the  smile  on 
the  faces  of  those  kids,  the  pow  wow  is  in  a couple  of  days  and  they 
want  to  go. 

I know  they  won't  dance  but  they  will  get  to  walk  around  the  arbor, 
maybe  eat  some  stew  and  see  old  friends  and  make  new  ones.  The  small 
ones  will  get  a chance  to  play  under  the  bleachers,  the  older  boys 
maybe  get  some  time  with  a drum  group  and  wail.  All  the  time  their 
mother,  looking  older  than  her  years  will  wander  around  making  sure 
they  will  be  alright. 

Thinking  about  alt. native  I thought  some  of  those  people  on  the  board 
have  no  idea  the  life  on  the  rez,  and  if  they  were  here  would  maybe 
look  sideways  at  this  group  but  their  life  is  their  story  and  it  is  a 
good  one. 


"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  4 Dan  2004  13:02:10  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Danuary  5-11 

IANUALI 
Danuary 
Ka' elo 
5 

I am  a part  of  the  land,  ka'aina.  The  soil  is  my  flesh,  the 


mountains  my  bones. 


6 

My  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  wind,  ka  makani;  my  dance  is  the  dance  of 
the  waves. 

7 

I am  reborn  in  the  image  of  my  fathers  and  mothers. 

8 

The  spirit  of  the  land  guides  me  in  every  choice  that  I must  make. 

9 

This  land  is  born  of  fire  and  ocean  and  wind.  In  my  mind  is  the  fire 
of  knowledge;  in  my  blood  run  the  currents  of  the  ocean;  in  the  wind 
do  I hear  the  song  of  my  spirit. 

10 

The  rumble  of  the  volcano  is  like  the  beating  of  a great  heart. 

11 

The  gift  of  knowledge  is  never  diminished. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Poem:  New  Years  Story"  

Date:  Thu,  1 lan  2004  12:13:22  EST 

From:  HGold42734@aol.com 

Sub j : new  year  story  from  phil  goldvarg 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Good  Morning  and  Happy  New  Year.  Last  night  I was  thinking  about  two  old 
friends  of  mine  when  we  used  to  go  out  dancing.  Then  I wrote  this  little 
story.  With  good  thoughts  and  respect,  phil 

New  Years  Story 

hey  hey  where  ya  going? 
to  new  years  party, 
why, 

to  drink, 

they  all  drink  there? 

ya  they  do, 

why  they  drink, 

to  welcome  new  year, 

why  don't  they  drink  to  old  year, 

cuz  they  didn't  like  it, 

then  why  they  drink  to  new  year, 

cuz  they  think  it  will  be  like  old  one, 

do  that  help? 

na  it  don, 

then  why  drink, 

to  kill  liver  before  someone  else  does, 
do  that  make  sense? 
does  anything? 

phil  goldvarg 
hgold42734@aol . com 

"RE;  Preserving  Ute  dentity"  

Date:  Thu,  1 Ian  2004  17:07:42  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="UTE  CULTURE" 


http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. durangoher aid .com/~artic le_path=/ news/03/ news031231_l. htm 

Preserving  Ute  identity 
By  Brian  Newsome 
Herald  Day  City  Editor 
December  31,  2003 

IGNACIO  - Eight  Southern  Ute  children  sit  in  a half  circle  around  Georgia 
McKinley.  "Nu  pinunuuchi  ura'ai,"  she  says  to  them.  "Nupinunuuchi  ura'ai," 
they  repeat.  It  means  "I  am  a Southern  Ute." 

McKinley,  60,  leads  her  class  at  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Academy  in  Ute 
Christmas  songs  and  vocabulary  exercises.  No  English  is  spoken.  The  scene 
is  a stark  contrast  to  her  own  childhood  at  a boarding  school,  when 
McKinley  was  punished  for  speaking  her  language. 

Tribal  elders  were  forced  to  abandon  their  language  and  culture  - or 
suffer  the  consequences  - as  the  federal  government  pushed  for 
assimilation  into  Western  society.  Those  days  have  passed.  Now  the  tribe 
is  left  trying  to  revitalize  its  dying  language. 

"It's  for  identity,"  McKinley  says.  "Being  proud  of  who  you  are,  you  can 
go  out  into  the  world.  You  can  say  I am  here  and  can  tackle  whatever 
obstacle  lies  in  front  of  me.'" 

McKinley  was  caught  twice  speaking  Ute  in  school.  As  punishment,  she  was 
required  to  pick  up  trash  and  was  denied  a Saturday  trip  to  Durango.  Other 
tribal  members,  she  said,  had  their  mouths  washed  out  with  soap. 

As  a result,  few  people  from  her  generation  have  passed  down  the 
language  and  traditions  to  their  children.  Virtually  no  one  under  55 
speaks  Ute,  and  McKinley  believes  the  days  of  fluent  conversation  will  die 
with  the  tribe's  elders. 

From  the  introduction  of  "Preserving  the  Ute  Identity:  Ute  a Language  in 
Decline,"  the  lead  story  in  Part  4 of  a four-part,  pull-out  series  on 
Southern  Ute  tribal  sovereignty.  The  full  series  will  appear  online  in 
January  2004. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Durango  Herald. 

- — "RE:  Reweaving  a Historic  Bond"  

Date:  Fri,  2 Jan  2004  08:35:22  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" TRADITIONAL  WEAVER" 
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Reweaving  a historic  bond 
Judy  Nichols 
The  Arizona  Republic 
January  2,  2004 

Beneath  towering  Table  Mesa  in  the  vast  northeastern  corner  of  the  Navajo 
Reservation  is  a tiny  ramshackle  pen  filled  with  about  35  sheep. 

The  scruffy-looking  animals,  with  their  short  horns  and  long  brown  and 
black  wool,  are  Navajo-Churro,  a living  symbol  of  the  resilience  of  the 
Navajo  people. 

The  sheep  were  nearly  wiped  out  during  the  tribe's  forced  relocation  in 
the  1860s  and  again  in  the  stock  reductions  of  the  1930s.  But  they  are 
making  a comeback. 

Their  prized  wool,  in  natural  colors  of  tan,  black,  brown,  gray  and 
apricot,  is  once  again  seen  in  the  traditional  work  of  weavers  like  66- 
year-old  Sarah  Natani,  who  owns  this  herd. 

'The  old  ones' 

The  Navajo  believe  the  Churro  were  given  to  them  by  the  Holy  People. 
Elders  refer  to  them  as  "the  old  ones." 

Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado  first  brought  the  sheep  to  the  New  World 


in  1540,  from  southern  Spain.  In  1598,  the  Spanish  explorer  Duan  de  Onate 
brought  5,000  more. 

They  were  descendents  of  the  Churra  in  Spanish,  later  corrupted  to 
Churro,  an  ancient  Iberian  breed,  and  were  used  by  Spanish  Conquistadors 
to  help  feed  and  clothe  their  soldiers. 

The  sheep  were  bred  and  raised  by  Spanish  ranchers  along  the  upper  Rio 
Grande  Valley  in  the  17th  century,  and  Native  Americans  began  to  acquire 
animals  through  raids  and  trading. 

The  herds  caused  a lifestyle  change  for  the  Navajo,  from  nomadic  hunters 
to  a stable  agricultural  existence.  And  they  would  give  birth  to  a history 
of  world-renowned  weaving. 

Her  first  rug 

Sarah  started  weaving  when  she  was  7. 

"My  mom  was  a weaver,"  she  said.  "We  didn't  have  enough  money.  Weaving 
was  the  main  thing  we  did. 

"She  would  let  me  finish  the  black  part,  the  edge.  That  was  the  only 
thing  she  trusted  me  with." 

One  day  when  Sarah  came  home  from  school,  she  found  a loom  her  father 
had  made  for  her  out  of  strips  of  Levi  Strauss  denim. 

"It  was  outside  by  the  sheep  corral.  It  was  so  cold.  My  dad  put  up  a 
piece  of  old  canvas  on  one  side  and  the  sun  would  hit  where  I sat." 

When  she  was  9,  she  sold  her  first  rug  at  the  Sanostee  Trading  Post. 

They  paid  her  $15  and  she  used  $3  to  buy  a weaving  comb  that  she 
carefully  marked  with  her  initials  and  still  has  more  than  50  years  later. 

Today,  one  of  her  4-by-5-foot  rugs  sells  for  about  $6,000. 

Fleece,  meat,  milk 

The  Churro,  bred  in  the  Spanish  mountains,  were  a perfect  sheep  for  the 
Navajo.  They  were  hardy  and  easily  adapted  to  the  desert  environment.  They 
ate  a variety  of  plants  and  could  go  without  water  for  up  to  five  days. 

They  were  highly  resistant  to  diseases  and  had  lean,  tasty  meat  and 
abundant  milk. 

They  often  gave  birth  to  twins  or  triplets,  quickly  expanding  the  herd, 
and  were  fierce,  protective  mothers. 

Their  wool,  highly  prized  for  weaving,  was  long,  fine  and  low  in  lanolin, 
or  oil,  so  it  needed  little  washing  with  scarce  water. 

They  often  had  four  horns,  a sacred  sign,  the  Navajo  say. 

At  her  fingertips 

Like  all  children  on  the  reservation  in  her  generation,  Sarah  was  sent 
away  to  boarding  school. 

"In  the  summers,  I would  come  home  and  weave,"  she  said.  "But  at  15,  I 
just  lost  interest." 

The  family  kept  the  sheep,  and  her  father  transferred  the  grazing  permit 
into  her  name. 

In  1961,  she  married  her  husband,  Leo  Natani,  a carpenter.  Four  years 
and  four  children  later  he  had  an  accident  and  couldn't  work. 

"I  went  to  welfare  to  ask  for  help,"  she  said.  "They  told  me  to  sell  the 
permit  before  they  could  help  me. 

"My  mother  said,  'You  have  10  fingers  and  at  the  tip  of  each  finger  is 
value.  You  need  to  work  and  get  things  for  your  family.  You  have  the  sheep 
here.  You  have  the  wool  here. ' " 

So  Sarah  started  weaving  again. 

"My  husband  was  teasing  me  about  the  fat  yarn  I used.  His  mom  and 
sisters  used  thin  wool.  He  said,  'You  weave  with  wool  large  enough  to  rope 
a wild  horse.'  I said,  'You  complain  about  my  weaving?  One  day  I'm  going 
to  weave  better  than  your  mom.  ' " 

"And  I do,"  she  said,  chuckling. 

A brown  rainbow 

Churro  wool  comes  in  a variety  of  natural  colors. 

The  rarest  sheep  are  called  "blue."  They  are  born  black  but  in  the  first 
year  develop  a silver-charcoal  inner  coat  covered  by  a brownish-black 


outer  coat. 

Sometimes  the  sheep  are  multicolored , like  the  "badger  face/'  which  has 
a black  belly  and  legs,  with  an  upper  body  of  white,  gray  or  tan,  and 
black  bars  above  the  eye  and  on  the  cheek,  nose,  chin  and  scrotum. 

The  wool  can  be  shorn  twice  a year,  rather  than  annually,  like  other 
sheep.  And  it  can  be  sold  for  $1.60  to  $5  a pound,  compared  with  10  or  15 
cents  a pound  for  other  wools. 

Demand  for  Churro  wool  is  now  so  great  that  Tierra  Wools  in  New  Mexico 
sells  only  Churro  yarn  and  weavings,  said  Sophia  Chavez,  a director. 

The  strong,  lustrous  weavings  from  the  Churro  wool  are  durable. 

Fragments  of  wool  from  a related  breed  have  survived  for  centuries  in  the 
Middle  East. 

A twist  in  it 

Sarah's  practiced  hand  turns  clumps  of  carded  wool  into  yarn  at  a nearly 
magical  speed. 

She  sits  on  a wooden  kitchen  chair  with  the  legs  cut  off  to  keep  her 
close  to  the  ground  and  leans  a spindle  against  her  leg. 

"You  have  to  put  a twist  in  it  before  you  pull  it  out,"  she  explains.  "I 
tell  people,  'If  you  learn  on  a spinning  wheel,  you'll  never  learn  lap 
spinning. " 

She  deftly  twists  and  wraps  the  first  few  fibers,  then  starts  rolling 
the  spindle  back  and  forth  between  her  palm  and  the  outside  of  her  thigh. 

"The  more  you  pull  it  out,  the  thinner  it  gets." 

Within  minutes,  she  has  a large  chunk  of  yarn  on  the  spindle,  nearly  30 
feet  when  unwound  across  the  room. 

The  Long  Walk 

The  first  blow  for  the  Churro  came  in  the  1860s,  when  Col.  Kit  Carson 
led  a crusade  to  subjugate  the  Navajo.  Carson  was  supposed  to  move  the 
tribe  to  Fort  Sumner,  but  many  of  them  hid  in  Canyon  de  Chelly. 

To  force  them  out,  Carson  began  burning  their  villages  and  crops, 
destroying  livestock  and  killing  people. 

With  the  food  supply  destroyed,  Carson  convinced  them  that  going  to  the 
reservation  was  the  only  way  to  survive. 

Before  leaving,  some  released  their  Churro  into  the  rugged  fingers  of 
the  canyon. 

In  1864,  Carson  began  to  march  more  than  8,000  people  to  Bosque  Redondo 
Reservation,  300  miles  away.  Hundreds  died  of  cold  and  starvation  on  what 
the  tribe  now  calls  the  "Long  Walk." 

More  died  after  they  arrived  at  the  barren  camp.  Four  years  later,  they 
were  allowed  to  return  home. 

Spider  Woman 

According  to  Navajo  teachings.  Spider  Woman  was  taught  to  weave  by  the 
spider  and  passed  her  knowledge  on  to  the  people.  She  lives  on  Spider  Rock, 
800  feet  high  in  Canyon  de  Chelly,  and  her  spiritual  power  joins  Earth  and 
sky. 

The  story  of  Spider  Woman  is  part  of  the  creation  story,  said  Freddie 
Johnson,  cultural  specialist  at  the  Phoenix  Indian  Center. 

Spider  Man  told  her  how  to  make  a loom,  with  crosspoles  of  sky  and  earth 
cords,  warp  sticks  of  sunrays,  healds  of  rock  crystal  and  sheet  lightning. 
The  batten  was  a sun  halo,  and  white  shell  made  the  comb. 

The  spindles  were  made  of  lightning. 

Spider  Man  told  them:  "From  now  on,  when  a baby  girl  is  born  to  your 
tribe  you  shall  go  and  find  a spider  web  which  is  woven  at  the  mouth  of 
some  hole;  you  must  take  it  and  rub  it  on  the  baby's  hand  and  arm.  Thus, 
when  she  grows  up  she  will  weave,  and  her  fingers  and  arms  will  not  tire 
from  the  weaving." 

Stock  reductions 

In  the  1930s,  following  a drought,  the  government  determined  that  the 
Navajo  were  overgrazing  their  land  and  set  stock  reduction  goals.  Agents 
went  from  hogan  to  hogan  shooting  a percentage  of  the  sheep  in  front  of 
the  owners.  The  Churro,  which  the  agents  thought  looked  scruffy  and  unfit. 


were  the  first  to  go. 

More  than  250,000  Navajo  sheep  and  goats,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Navajo  horses  were  killed  by  federal  agents. 

Elders  still  cry  when  they  remember. 

The  loom 

Sarah's  loom  is  made  of  scrap  metal  Leo  welded  together  in  1972. 

"Before,  my  loom  fell  apart  all  the  time,"  she  said. 

When  her  children  were  in  school,  Sarah  would  weave  for  eight  hours  a 
day. 

"I  used  to  do  that  all  the  time.  When  you  get  older,  you  lose  that." 

Now  she  weaves  two  to  three  hours  a day. 

Sitting  on  her  short  chair,  she  looks  at  the  pattern  being  revealed  in 
her  work. 

"With  a rug,  you  spend  the  first  half  making  up  the  design  as  you  go," 
she  says.  "When  you  get  to  halfway,  you  repeat  it."  Only  backward. 

Despite  the  intricate  design,  there  is  no  measuring,  no  counting.  It  is 
all  done  by  eye.  There  are  no  scissors,  no  bits  of  yarn  to  be  trimmed.  All 
are  worked  seamlessly  into  the  piece. 

Navajo  weavers,  afraid  of  trapping  all  their  creativity  in  one  rug, 
traditionally  leave  an  escape  route  of  contrasting  thread  out  through  the 
border  of  the  rug.  The  "Weaver's  Pathway"  or  "Spirit  Line,"  sometimes  seen 
as  a mistake  by  those  who  don't  know  the  stories,  leaves  a way  for  the 

weaver's  spirit  to  escape  and  create  new  works  of  art. 

Sarah  takes  a ball  of  the  yarn  she  spun  and  breaks  off  a piece  about  a 

yard  long. 

She  begins  to  work  it  into  the  piece. 

"You  want  to  make  sure  there  are  no  big  blocks  of  color,"  she  says, 
dropping  one  color  over  the  next,  and  picking  it  up.  She  works  the  yarn 
through  and  pats  it  down  with  the  comb.  "If  there  are  spaces,  you  put 
designs  in  there." 

New  breeds 

In  the  1930s,  the  government,  believing  that  other  breeds  were  superior 
to  the  Nava jo-Churro,  introduced  several  different  breeds,  including  the 
Rambouilett,  which  produced  a fatter  meat. 

The  new  breeds  required  more  food  and  water. 

And  the  wool  was  not  suited  to  weaving,  being  too  greasy  and  having 
tight  curls  and  knots.  The  short  fibers  broke  easily  when  handspun  and 
didn't  take  dyes  well. 

Weavers  began  buying  commercial  yarns,  breaking  the  circle  between  land, 
sheep,  wool  and  weaving. 

The  best  sheep 

When  Sarah  began  to  be  known  for  her  weaving,  an  Anglo  friend  took  her 
to  a weaving  conference  in  San  Francisco. 

"I  didn't  know  there  was  weaving  all  over  the  world,"  Sarah  said.  They 
asked  Sarah  to  speak. 

"I  introduced  myself.  I said,  'I'm  a spinner,  a weaver.  I have  sheep.' 
They  were  all  saying  their  sheep  was  the  best.  They  started  asking,  'What 
kind  of  sheep  do  you  have?'  I didn't  know  what  kind.  I said,  'They're 
mixed  breed.  I use  their  wool  for  weaving,  their  pelts  for  bedding,  their 
meat  for  food. ' I said,  'You  all  have  tongue-twisting  names  for  your  sheep. 
Mine  are  the  best . ' 

"I  came  home  that  night  and  I asked  Leo,  'What  kind  of  sheep  are  we 
raising?'  I told  Leo  I was  so  embarrassed  because  I didn't  know." 

The  rebirth 

In  1977,  Dr.  Lyle  McNeal,  a professor  at  Utah  State  University,  began 
studying  the  Churro  and  its  relationship  to  the  Navajo. 

At  the  time,  experts  guessed  the  number  of  Churro  left  in  North  America 
was  200  to  400  animals. 

McNeal  and  his  wife  began  the  Navajo  Sheep  Project  to  save  the  breed  by 
establishing  a breeding  flock.  He  started  with  six  ewes  and  two  rams,  and 
searched  the  canyons  for  descendants  of  the  sheep  released  in  1863. 


"He  had  a two-goal  thrust/'  said  Mark  Peterson,  now  president  of  the 
project.  "Saving  the  breed,  and  bringing  the  animals  back  to  the 
traditional  Navajo  weavers  of  the  Southwest." 

The  project  has  provided  breeding  stock  for  several  herds  now  on  the 
reservation.  Last  year  it  distributed  300  ewes,  rams  and  lambs. 

In  1991,  Sheep  is  Life  was  established.  It  is  a non-profit  organization 
that  provides  technical  assistance  and  seeks  to  restore  status  to 
sheepherding. 

Among  its  projects  is  a sheepshearing  school  with  a team  of  Spanish 
shearers  that  travel  from  place  to  place  teaching  Navajo  herders,  plus 
workshops  on  processing  wool,  felting  and  spinning. 

It  is  also  planning  a summer  sheep  camp  for  young  people. 

The  American  Livestock  Breed  Conservancy  still  lists  the  Nava jo-Churro 
as  rare,  with  estimates  of  only  about  1,500  animals  worldwide. 

A rare  encounter 

Peterson  recalled  an  incident  in  the  1980s,  when  two  project  workers 
were  taking  some  Churro  to  the  reservation  in  the  back  of  a pickup  truck. 
"When  they  stopped,  an  old  man  came  up  and  was  looking  at  the  sheep. 

"He  was  crying,  and  he  said,  'I  didn't  know  there  were  any  of  them  left.' 
It  has  that  kind  of  meaning  for  them." 
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Prairie  restoration  turns  into  American  Indian  business  enterprise 
December  31,  2003 

by:  Mary  Pierpoint  / Correspondent  / Indian  Country  Today 

HAYES,  S.D.  - With  the  success  of  the  prairie  restoration  on  the 
Mortenson  Ranch,  a new  awareness  and  interest  in  the  diverse  plants 
growing  on  the  ranch  soon  became  a business  for  Deff  Mortenson.  Prairie 
Exotica  was  born.  Originally  seeds  from  Echinacea  plants  held  the  small 
business  together,  and  then  as  other  plants  began  re-establishing 
themselves  on  the  ranch  he  started  collecting  seeds  from  plants  such  as 
Sensitive  Briar  and  Dwarf  Indigo. 

At  first  Mortenson  sent  the  seeds  to  companies  across  the  country  that 
were  involved  in  restoration  projects  after  forest  fires.  "Some  were 
interested  and  some  weren't,"  he  remembered.  "Then  there  were  the  tree 
seeds  and  vines.  There  aren't  many  sources  of  wild  grape  seeds  and  such." 
His  variety  of  hard-to-find  seeds  began  establishing  Prairie  Exotica  as  a 
small  business  that  packed  a punch.  But  Mortenson  cautions  that  he  has 
found  from  personal  experience  that  seeds  need  to  be  planted  in  a certain 
order  to  prepare  the  ground  for  each  level  of  seeds. 

The  most  delicate  and  often  the  most  beautiful  with  bright  flowers  are 
the  most-needed  plants  for  any  prairie  restoration  or  even  for  a piece  of 
prairie  in  the  back  yard  are  the  forbs.  They  are  the  first  ones  Mortenson 
suggests  that  people  plant. 

"The  one  essential  for  people  to  remember  is  that  those  big  tap  roots 
work  as  a conduit  for  the  rain  and  for  air  to  get  down  to  the  soil," 
Mortenson  said.  "The  land  up  here  where  the  Lakota  are  at  doesn't  have  the 
best  soil  in  the  world,  so  it  needed  a very  complex  diversity  of  nitrogen 
fixing  and  large  tap  rooted  plants.  They  are  the  fastest  reproducing  ones 
now  on  the  ranch,  a lot  of  them  have  the  edibles  and  the  medicinal  plants 
in  their  mix." 

Seed  collection  for  these  plants  is  done  by  hand  throughout  the  summer 
and  fall  as  plants  come  to  maturity  and  begin  producing  seeds.  One  of  the 
biggest  obstacles  in  seed  collection  is  the  short  window  of  harvesting 


time  for  many  plants.  Wind  and  hot  summer  temperatures,  along  with  varying 
locations  mean  that  not  only  do  the  wide  variety  of  seeds  mature  at 
different  rates,  but  that  the  seeds  can  be  sent  to  the  four  directions  if 
they  are  not  collected  at  exactly  the  right  time.  He  spends  long  hours  as 
he  combs  the  countryside  for  plants  that  are  ready  to  harvest. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  starting  his  own  seed  company  was  that  the  plants 
were  virtually  unknown  to  many  seed  companies  across  the  country.  "What  I 
learned  when  I first  got  into  it  was  that  a lot  of  these  plants  we  have  at 
the  ranch,  when  I called  seed  companies  around  the  country,  was  that  they 
had  never  heard  of  the  plants  or  had  these  seeds  available,"  he  said.  "So 
a lot  of  the  restorations  that  have  been  going  on  like  in  the  Black  Hills 
were  still  using  European  plants  rather  than  the  native  ones.  I realize 
that  back  then  I was  just  one  producer  and  small,  still  you  start  out 
small  and  get  larger.  You  do  that  when  you  do  restorations  too." 

As  the  seed  business  began  to  grow,  Mortenson  soon  began  a landscape 
consulting  business  that  works  on  restoration  projects  after  fires  and 
also  does  residential  landscaping.  Prairie  Exotica  seeds  are  beginning  to 
find  their  way  to  stores  across  the  country  and  a Web  site  is  now  in  the 
making. 

His  advice  to  those  thinking  about  a business  like  Prairie  Exotica, 

"Don't  quit  your  day  job,"  he  laughed.  "The  start  up  is  slow  and  you  really 
have  to  love  what  you  do  and  be  willing  to  spend  a lot  of  time  listening 
to  the  wind  and  enjoy  the  solitude  of  the  prairie.  For  me  it  is  the 
walking  on  Mother  Earth  and  feeling  that  life  that  under  my  feet." 

Those  wanting  more  information  on  Prairie  Exotica  seeds  may  contact 
Mortenson  at  Lakotal953@yahoo.com. 
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Natives  begin  download  service 
Canadian  Press 
December  23,  2003 

WINNIPEG  - A Winnipeg  company  is  stepping  into  the  Internet  music  market 
by  filling  a need  that  others  may  have  missed  - the  aboriginal  music  scene. 

Beartraxx.com,  a new  on-line  music  Web  site  dedicated  entirely  to  music 
by  aboriginal  artists,  was  launched  last  month. 

Spokesman  Todd  Burnell  hopes  it  will  eventually  turn  into  a hub  for 
Aboriginal  music  around  the  world. 

Songs  can  be  downloaded  for  99  cents  each  and  the  choice  of  music  ranges 
from  traditional  pow-wow  music  to  contemporary  pop. 

Sixty  cents  from  each  download  goes  to  the  artist  and  there  is  no  cost 
for  artists  to  get  their  music  on  beartraxx. com. 

The  site  is  owned  by  Sunshine  Records,  a Winnipeg  company  that  has  built 
a reputation  for  ethnic  music. 

Mr.  Burnell  admits  a large  portion  of  the  people  who  would  want  to  buy 
this  music  do  not  have  Internet  access  because  they  live  on  remote  First 
Nations.  But  he  says  that's  changing,  as  more  communities  get  on-line. 

Mr.  Burnell  says  there  have  already  been  thousands  of  hits  and  hundreds 
of  songs  purchased. 
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Nooksack  Tribe  starts  work  to  save  its  history 
Kari  Shaw,  The  Bellingham  Herald 
January  3,  2003 

Bolstered  by  federal  grants,  the  Nooksack  Tribe  is  starting  2004  with  an 
effort  at  preserving  its  ancient  history,  language  and  its  recent  history 
as  a federally  recognized  tribe. 

The  grants  are  humble  - one  totaling  only  $5,000  - but  the  dream  is  big. 

The  groundwork  laid  last  year  and  the  new  grants  this  year  - and  a hired 
archivist  storing  historic  land  deeds  and  1970s  tribal  council  ordinances 
on  compact  discs  - could  lead  to  a space  to  house  sensitive  ancient 
artifacts,  said  Tribal  Administrator  Pat  Check. 

Many  of  the  tribe's  historic  documents  and  artifacts  are  scattered 
across  the  country  in  universities  and  museums.  But  a 1990  federal  law, 
the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  provides  the 
tools  for  tribes  to  get  their  funerary  objects  and  skeletons  back. 

In  September,  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Administration  awarded 
the  Nooksack  Tribe  a $43,526  grant  to  fund  a tribal  archivist  position. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  awarded  the  Nooksack  Tribe  a 
$5,000  Humanities  Preservation  and  Access  grant  on  Monday.  The  grant  pays 
for  a consultant  to  teach  a workshop  in  preservation  for  the  tribe's 
archival  staff. 

It  was  one  of  two  grants  given  to  Washington  organizations  out  of  $5.5 
million  in  grants  awarded  nationwide.  The  other  was  $4,823  to  the 
University  of  Washington's  Seattle  libraries  to  assess  a collection  of 
architectural  drawings. 

The  Nooksack  Tribe  also  has  a grant  to  research  what  organizations 
possess  their  artifacts.  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York  has  both  Lummi  and  Nooksack  human  remains  in  its  collections, 
according  to  a 2001  Department  of  the  Interior  inventory. 

Research  center 

Although  the  tribe  opened  its  first  museum  and  library  in  September  2002, 
the  temporary  buildings  do  not  have  the  materials  needed  to  safely  store 
fragile  and  sensitive  documents  and  objects. 

"We  are  always  looking  for  funding  for  the  kind  of  facility  where  we  can 
store  artifacts,"  Check  said. 

First,  the  tribe  is  working  on  storing  documents  in  acid-free  folders, 
scanning  them  to  discs  and  writing  a records  management  manual. 

The  documents  range  from  original  land  deeds  dating  to  the  early  1900s 
to  tribal  council  ordinances  passed  since  the  Carter  administration. 

Once  complete,  the  store  of  tribal  data  will  be  open  for  research  by 
tribal  members.  Check  said.  The  tribe  does  not  have  a process  by  which 
nonmembers  can  gain  access  to  the  archives,  although  the  tribal  government 
likely  will  define  one. 

"What  we  are  doing  now  is  going  through  it  all  with  a little  more  fine- 
toothed comb  and  getting  stuff  we  can  get  onto  compact  discs,"  Check  said. 

The  archivist's  biggest  challenge  is  itemizing  tribal  council  meetings 
from  the  1970s  to  today  so  members  can  search  easily  for  dates  and  text  of 
laws,  he  said. 

Right  now,  all  of  that  material  is  stored  by  year  in  different 
departments,  but  there  is  no  central  clearinghouse. 

Reach  Kari  Shaw  at  kari . shaw@bellinghamherald . com  or  call  715-2290. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Bellingham  Herald. 
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Declaration:  For  The  Call,  To  All  First  And  Second  Nations:  On  Turtle 
Island  To  Come  Together  In  Peaceful  Assembly  For  the  Formation  Of  The 
Turtle  Island  All  Nation  Confederacy  Government  of  North  America, 

By  The  Creation  Of  The  "Added  To  The  Rafters  Constitution" 

For  Your  Consideration: 

The  Great  Law  is  still  the  oldest  Democratic  Constitution  in  the  world. 

All  other  Constitutions  derive  their  powers  from  the  Intellectual 
Properties  of  the  Six  Nations  Confederacy's;  Great  Law.  This  is  true.  It 
is  also  still  in  Power. 

By  the  Great  Law,  any  Nation  may  join  the  Six  Nations,  but  in  order  to 
address  the  wide  margins  of  difference  among  all  the  People  of  Turtle 
Island;  All  Nations  can  accept  the  Great  Law  in  prinicple;  with  the 
Permission  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  together  with  the  Six  Nations,  write  a 
new  Constitution  called;  "Added  To  The  Rafters"  in  keeping  with  the 
interests  of  the  People  and  Real,  Modern  Rights  and  Freedoms  to  the 
formation  of  better  Government  then  we  have  been  subject  to.  500  years  of 
lies  is  near  end,  we  have  to  learn  to  allow  it  to  end. 

This,  Added  To  The  Rafters  Constitution,  based  upon  the  Great  Law  in 
principle  to  lend  Intellectual  Properties  as  example  of  Ethical  Protocols, 
such  as  Accountability  on  all  levels  to  maintain  Good  Government  to  act  in 
the  Interest  and  Wellbeing  of  the  People  of  the  Law  of  the  Land.  There  are 
many  lessons  to  be  learned  and  shared  in  the  study  of  the  Great  Law  of  the 
Six  Nations  Confederacy.  There  is  even  more  to  learn  from  the  system  that 
has  been  imposed  upon  us.  One  of  these  lessons  learned  is  how  not  to  treat 
the  People  of  the  Law  of  the  Land. 

By  the  Creation  our  own  Democratic,  All  Nations  Confederacy,  All  Nation 
Representation  and  Protections,  the  People  will  not  have  to  recognize  the 
American,  or  unlawful  Canadian,  Constitutions',  and:  By  the  best  hand  and 
mind  reflecting  the  higher  aspects  of  being  Human,  that  are  achievable,  we 
can  build  something  of  beauty,  that  will  endure  a Thousand  Years  of  Peace. 

If  a Constitution  is  "How  we  are  to  treat  each  other"  then  the  system  that 
follows  it:  Must  embody  these  Rights  and  Privileges,  other  wise,  we  are 
back  to  the  same  system  most  implore;  with  Constitutional  Rights  and 
Privileges  for  only  those  who  can  pay  for  a Lawyer.  That  is  not 
democratic,  that  is  Elitist.  This  serves  the  few,  and  that  is  not  justice. 
Too  Many  of  the  People  fill  jails  now,  and  the  dominant  society  is 
building  SuperMax  prisons ... .that  is  not  to  fear,  that  is  the  present 
reality. 

A Common  Language  may  chosen  by  the  All  Nations  Confederacy,  and  education 
of  those  who  do  not  speak  this,  may  be  compensated  for  learning  the 

in-common  Language,  OneHeart,  OneMind,  OneVoice in  this  way;  all  are 

heard.  And  yet  at  the  same  time,  we  must  avoid  assimilation  of  our  own, 
for  that  is  what  ails  All  Nations. 

A Way: 

A thousand  years  have  past  since  the  creation  of  the  Great  Law,  by  the 
Great  PeaceMaker,  it  is  time  for  All  Nations  to  come  together  and  Build 
upon  the  Great  PeaceMaker 's  words:  This  New  All  Nation  Confederacy 
Agreement  will  begin  the  process  of  reclaiming  the  Land  and  our 
Traditional  Inherent  Rights  and  the  formation  of  an  Indigenous  All  Nations 
Government  to  be  model  and  represent  in  Social  Fact  the  practices  of 
better  Government. 

There  is  strength  in  numbers,  there  is  also  great  wisdom  and  energy  to  be 
gained  in  the  service  of  the  First  and  Second  Nations.  By  Continental 
Unity,  we  will  have  the  numbers  for  Representational  Government  to  address 


both  the  American  and  Canadian  Governments,  and  to  take  our  Voice  and 
Place  at  the  United  Nations  to  add  our  collective  wisdom  to  bare  upon  the 
ways  of  the  World's  Nations.  It  is  not  too  late  to  save  our  one  True 
Mother,  or  Ourselves. 

For  the  People  of  the  Law  of  the  Land  must:  reform  Law  and  Treaty  not  in 
keeping  with  the  Contractual  Obligations  made  with  the  Crown  of  England, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States;  and  to  collectively  combine  the  Debt  Owed 
to  all  First  and  Second  Nations  to  be  turned  in  to  a "General  Annual 
Income,"  or  as  payment  for  the  Lands  returned  to  the  true  People  of  the 
Law  of  the  Land. 

To  be  included,  all  Provincial  Parks,  Land  Reserves  and  Protected  Areas, 
all  Crown  Land  in  Canada,  and  all  Public  Land  in  the  United  States.  Until 
this  Collective  Debt  is  paid  in  full.  Nothing  less  then  the  return  of  the 
Land  and  Law,  of  the  People  of  the  Land  will  satisfy  our  Collective  Right 
and  Contract  with  Creator  as  Caretaker's  of  the  Law  and  Land  for  the 
Seventh  Generation.  This  Contract  with  Creator  is  non-void,  can  not  be 
ignored,  nor  sold. 

A leasing  arrangement  can  be  formed  with  the  Turtle  Island  All  Nation 
Confederacy  Council  Government,  for  any  Returned  Land  in  use  by  the 
Canadian  and  American  Governments,  deemed  so  by  their  proven  use  and 
occupation.  All  mineral,  metal  or  resource  extraction  must  cease  and  be 
renegotiated  in  the  interest  of  the  outstanding  Collective  Debt  and  Fligher 
Contract  with  Creator.  Controls  put  in  place  to  protect  the  Land  and  Life 
of  the  Land. 

It  can  begin  by  each  First  and  Second  (Breed,)  Nations  to  Sign  Membership 
and  provide:  Three  BestFleart/Bestmind  individuals  consisting  of  1 Woman,  1 
Warrior  and  1 TwoSpirit,  as  was  the  tradition  that  began  the  Great  Law 
that  became  the  Six  Nation's  Confederacy  Council.  This  is  called  The  One 
That  Is  Three.  Who  will  take  their  Rightful  place  to  hold  the  assembly  of 
Government  for  the  People  of  the  Law  of  the  Land,  to  hold  the  Law  of  the 
Land  by  Continental  Interest  of  All  Nations. 

From  All  Nations  come  the  Three  that  is  The  One:  is  found  Three  more, 
that  are  "The  One."  "The  One,"  is  still:  1 Woman,  1 Warrior  and  1 
TwoSpirit;  which  will  be  leadership  of  our  Turtle  Island  All  Nations 
Confederacy  Government,  and  hold  the  Added  to  the  Rafters  Constitution  for 
the  People  of  the  Law  of  the  Land. 

This  is  Equality  Government,  with  accurate  Representation  of  the  People. 
Who  will  take  direction  only  from  the  Women's  Council  and  seek  out  the 
mind  of  the  Women's  Council  for  decisions  effecting  All  Nations.  In  this 
way,  we  prevent  the  mistakes  of  the  past  by  giving  to  much  power  to  one 
voice  to  abuse  or  undermined  the  collective  Will  of  the  People.  The  Women 
of  the  Six  Nations  used  this  well  and  with  honor  for  500  years  before  the 
Great  White  Machine  of  Progress  rolled  through. 

The  Peoples  All  Nation  Confederacy  Government: 

The  One,  then: 

The  One  That  Is  Three  Assembly, 

The  Fire  Councils: 

A Continental  Fire  Council  of  Elders. 

A Continental  Fire  Council  of  Women. 

A Continental  Fire  Council  of  Men. 


A Continental  Fire  Council  of  TwoSpirit. 


A Continental  Fire  Council  of  Youth. 


Representational  numbers  to  be  democratically  arrived  at  in  Session,  to 
Decide  and  Choose  by  All  Nations.  This  Fire  Council  Body  will  form  the 
Peoples  Forum  to  accept  the  Heart  and  Mind  of  the  People  by  complete 
connection  to  all  members  via  the  Internet,  operated  by  the  Fire  Councils, 
to  each  community  so  found  by  the  Law  of  the  People  of  the  Land  to  have 
full  and  unobstructed  access  to  their  Governments'  Eyes  and  Ears.  This 
gift  of  Progress,  the  only  true  gift  at  a price,  will  link  all  corners  and 
shadows  of  the  Turtle  Island  All  Nations  Confederacy  Government;  to  know 
the  Mind  and  Heart  of  each.  All  Nation  Members. 

Division  of  Powers  to  be  decided  by  the  Peoples  Forum  of  the  Fire 
Councils,  to  be  reported  to  and  by  the  Tribal  Chiefs:  the  Will  and  Way  of 
the  Tribes  of  each  Nation;  to  report  the  Mind  and  Heart  of  the  Nation. 

No  One  person  can  Coup  or  Control  the  Assembly  by  threat. 

Or  take  over  of  the  People, 
or  Law  of  the  People  Land: 

Without  the  Approval  of  All  Nations, 
not  50%,  nor  75%,  but  only  by  100%. 

So  as  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past: 

With  the  Will  of  any  One  Man,  Woman,  or  TwoSpirit. 

In  times  of  Strife,  Emergency,  or  Attack,  the  Mind  of  The  One  will  be 
observed; 

Any  and  All  final  decisions  regarding  the  Actions 

Of  the  All  Nations  Confederacy  in  these:  above  stated  times  of  difficulty 
Will  be  given  to  the  Women's  Fire  Council  for  Final  Say. 

Any  Corruption  of  the  Fire  Councils,  The  One  that  is  Three;  or  of.  The  One 
Will  be  dealt  with  in  open  Council  for  all  to  see  and  judge  and  decide  any 
Actions 

Taken  in  the  Interest  of  Preserving  Accountable  Democratic  Peoples 
Government . 

Any  one  person  who  would  break  this  Law  and  cause  harm  by  corruption,  to 
the  Turtle  Island  All  Nations  Confederacy,  The  Peoples  Fire  Councils,  The 
One  that  is  Three,  or  The  One.  Penalty  is  banishment  for  a period  to  be 
decided  by  the  Women's  Council.  Constitutions  formed  without 
accountability  is  a free  licence  for  Governmental  Abuse,  much  like  the 
last  500  years! 

Protections,  For  and  From  the  People:  are  to  be  decided  by  the  People  of 
the  Law  of  the  Land,  not  its  Agents,  Elite,  or  Leadership,  the  Law  of  the 
Land  is  for  the  People  of  the  Land.  Since  it  is  the  goal  of  Harmony  and 
Co-operative  Co-existence  to  form  this  Constitutional  Requirement  to  give 
the  People  of  the  Law  of  the  Land  their  Rights,  Controls  and  Permissions 
to  conduct  themselves  in  Assembly  for  the  said  purpose  of  Good  Government, 
For  and  of  the  People  of  Turtle  Island.  By  Sexual  Equality,  all  members 
have  the  right  to  voice,  regardless.  The  right  to  be  heard  and  answered. 

These  are  suggestions;  that  are  worthy  of  All  Nations  attention.  By 
inclusion  of  the  Breed  and  Metis,  Matay,  or  any  other  mixture  of  blood 
with  the  Blood  of  the  Land;  family  is  family. 

By  adoption  of  the  mixed  blood,  our  numbers  will  be  greater,  our  resources 
of  heart  and  intellect  will  increase  ten  fold.  A new  way  will  be  born, 
involving  Mutual  Respect,  and  Common  Purpose.  A new  way  of  Talking: 
Standing,  when  sitting.  Rising,  when  falling.  Gone  will  be  the  war-like 
ways  of  our  common  Master's,  there  is  more  to  life  then  struggle,  we  will 
have  to  come  together  and  give  it  to  ourselves.  We  can  wait  no  longer  for 
our  Master's  to  wake  up  to  their  abuses;  and  since  they  lack 


self-correction,  they  will  have  to  be  taught,  by  example  and  by 
embarrassment  to  behave  better,  this  is  all  their  justice  has  brought  us. 


Consider  these  words;  We  are  either  moving  towards  our  Self,  our  Spirit, 
our  Way;  or  we  are  embracing  the  chains  and  shackles  of  our  Masters.  If 
everyone  is  provided  for,  our  crime  and  violence  and  abuses  will  diminish, 
simply  fade,  in  the  dust  created  by  our  feet  moving  towards  the  gifts  we 
share  in  each  other.  No  One  is  to  go  Without,  Everyone  is  provided  for.  Or 
we  continue  to  live  in  Third  World  Conditions.  It  will  only  be  as  we  allow 

Need  I speak  your  name? 

Talk  amongst  yourselves,  take  this  to  your  tribal  Councils  and  Leaders, 
teach  them  there  is  a another,  better  way  to  address  the  past  and  save  the 
future  for  the  Children  to  come 

All  Our  Relations The  One  Who  Came  Before  Who  Helped 

Discuss  this  at  http://ghostchild.com/forum/index.php 
http : //ghost child . com 

"RE : Putting  the  'Wow'  in  'Powwow'"  

Date:  Fri,  02  Ian  2004  22:04:00  -0700 

From:  "Chris  Milda  (_Akimel  O'odham_)"  <NewsAndInformation(3EarthLink.net> 
Sub j : Putting  the  'wow'  in  'powwow':  Native  dances,  colorful  garb 
thrill  visitors  (Fwd) 

Mailing  List:  News  and  Information  Distribution 
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Putting  the  'wow'  in  'powwow' 

Native  dances,  colorful  garb  thrill  visitors 
By  Susanna  Canizo 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 

Twelve  days  of  dancing  and  music  kicked  off  Wednesday  afternoon  as 
indigenous  people  from  around  the  world  gathered  for  the  "Thunder  in  the 
Desert  2004"  powwow. 

An  Aztec  troupe  from  Mexico  City  danced  across  the  grass  at  Rillito  Park 
to  the  steady  beatinformation,  go  to  of  drums,  at  one  point  grabbing  some 
spectators  to  join  in.  www.usaindianinfo.org 

"This  is  great,"  said  Tricia  Steck,  a 40-year-old  teacher  from  Albany, 
N.Y.,  who  is  visiting  Tucson  with  her  family.  She  admired  the  dancers' 
elaborate  regalia  and  tall,  feathered  headdresses. 

"I've  never  seen  the  headdresses  and  the  dances  before,"  Steck  said.  "I 
was  just  so  excited  to  come.  I'm  very  interested  in  Native  American 
culture. " 

Her  8-year-old  daughter,  Alexandra,  was  also  impressed.  "It's  really 
interesting,"  she  said.  "I  like  the  way  they  dance." 

More  than  30  groups  are  expected  to  dance  at  the  powwow.  Many  represent 
Indian  tribes  from  across  the  United  States. 

The  powwow  also  features  an  arts  and  crafts  market  with  more  than  20 
artisans . 

On  Wednesday,  people  were  able  to  watch  Desiree  Cole  Michalosky  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  painting  delicate  portraits  of  animals  on  large 
feathers . 

Food  booths  offer  a perennial  powwow  favorite  - fry  bread  - along  with 
other  munchies. 

This  morning,  early  birds  were  able  to  catch  one  of  the  event's 
highlights:  a sunrise  ceremony  from  5 to  7 a.m.  to  greet  the  new  year. 


The  ceremony  was  free.  The  rest  of  the  powwow  will  cost  $19  per  person, 
per  day.  Children  ages  8 and  younger  get  in  free. 

Organizer  Fred  Synder  said  ticket  sales  help  keep  the  powwow  going.  The 
event  does  not  have  any  corporate  sponsors,  and  local  governments  were 
unable  to  provide  much  financial  help  this  year. 

The  powwow  is  being  sponsored  by  the  nonprofit  Reservation  Creations 
Women's  Circle  Charitable  Trust  and  the  National  Native  American 
Cooperative . 

About  90  volunteers  are  running  the  show,  helping  performers  find  a 
place  to  stay  and  providing  them  with  one  meal  each  day.  "This  is  so 
grass-roots  that  we're  tasting  the  grass,"  Synder  joked. 

He  said  the  powwow  is  an  opportunity  for  indigenous  people  to  tell 
"their  side  of  the  story." 

"Everyone  is  here  because  of  their  commitment  to  their  culture,"  Synder 
said . 

The  first  "Thunder  in  the  Desert"  powwow  was  held  to  welcome  the  year 
2000.  It  received  national  attention  when  the  New  Year's  Eve  friendship 
round  dance  was  televised  on  ABC-TV. 

The  powwow  is  being  repeated  this  year  and  will  be  held  again  in  2008 
and  2012. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Sub j : Upcoming  Events 
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EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
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Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 

be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

lames  C.  Derringer,  Carter  Camp,  Gary  Smith,  Barbara  Landis,  Qi, 

Phil  Goldvarg,  Janet  Smith,  Johnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE:  Paula  Suzanne  Marceau"  

Date:  Wed,  31  Dec  2003  01:32:26  -0500 
From:  "Iordan  S.  Dill"  < jsd@SOVER . NET> 

Sub j : Paula  Suzanne  Marceau  - 7/17/48  - 12/25/03  <Forward> 

Mailing  List:  FN  <FIRST_NATIONS@HOME . EASE . LSOFT. COM> 

On  Tue,  30  Dec  2003  jeriand@california.com  wrote: 

Dear  Iordan: 

I tried  to  gather  all  the  addresses  I could  but  there  are  just 
too  many  missing.  I decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  just  send  a post  to 
everyone  if  that  is  okay  with  you.  Paula  told  me  many  times  that  the  list 
does  not  like  posts  to  go  on  and  on,  but  I felt  that  this  was  important  and 
hope  that  it  is  okay  with  you.  So,  here  goes! 

To  all  of  Paula's  friends:  I am  sitting  here  at  our  computer  in  an  effort 
to  honor  my  dearest  forever  friend  and  companion,  by  notifying  all  of  you 
as  to  what  transpired.  I do  this  out  of  respect  for  her  and  for  all  of  you 
who  meant  so  much  to  her  for  all  of  these  years.  I absolutely  mean  no 
disrespect  in  treading  into  your  "territory" . Xmas  eve  was  a day  which 
Paula  spent  mostly  sleeping.  I kept  her  hydrated  and  comfortable  as 
possible . 

At  11:55  pm  she  was  sleeping  comfortably  with  our  two  chihuahuas, 

Fargo  and  Binki  Lightfeather,  all  cuddled  up  against  her.  At  that  point, 
nature  called  me  away  for  about  ten  minutes  and  when  I returned,  she  was 
gone.  Paula  had  told  me  a million  times  not  to  overdo  the  mourning  bit 
because  when  her  time  came,  it  would  be  because  she  and  Creator  decided 
that  it  was  a good  day  to  die.  I promised,  sure,  but  easier  said  than  done. 
I am  devastated  and  I know  that  this  is  the  last  thing  any  of  you  wanted  to 
hear.  I simply  want  you  all  to  know  that  Paula  truly  was  an  old  spirit  who 
was  wise  way,  way  beyond  her  years.  She  was  only  55  and  I am  62  but  she  had 
centuries  on  me.  She  taught  me  more  than  any  of  my  own 
life  experiences  and  made  me  a much  better  person  than  I ever  thought  I 
could  be. 

I am  lost.  Paula  was  kind  and  generous  and  compassionate  and 
loving.  And  she  explained  what  was  happening  to  our  dogs  as  they  lay  there 
with  her.  I know  this  because  they  would  whine  and  cry  and  race  around  like 
crazy  on  the  few  occasions  that  she  went  outside  for  a short  stroll.  But 
after  she  passed  and  they  came  to  take  her  to  the  mortuary,  they  have  not 
whined  or  cried,  they  just  sit  and  stare  at  me.  So,  I spoil  them  like 
crazy  as  she  "ordered"  me  to  do  and  bless  their  little  souls,  they  keep  me 
going. 

Sending  this  post  is  difficult  but  I felt  it  was  something  I needed 
to  do  and  that  you  all  deserved  personal  attention.  For  those  I was  able  to 
post  to  directly,  I apologize  for  the  redundancy.  For  the  rest  of  you,  I am 
sorry  that  I have  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  bad  news. 

I am  sending  this  from 

my  e-mail  address  because  Paula's  will  be  closing  on  the  15th.  Paula's 
children  are  with  me  for  this  week  but  will  be  returning  to  SoCal  on 
Sunday.  I would  be  more  than  happy  to  answer  any  messages  that  you  might 
want  to  send  to  my  addie  and  I will  keep  them  in  a journal  to  pass  on  to 
her  children  when  my  own  time  comes  and  I pray  that  Creator  will  see  me  as 
being  deserving  enough  to  once  more  stand  at  my  forever  friends  side.  I 
send  my  greetings  and  gratitude  to  all  of  you  for  the  time  you  spent  with 
Paula.  You  were  her  window  to  the  world.  It  means  more  than  you  could  know. 
My  honor  and  respect  to  all  of  you.  Her  children  send  their  thanks. 


Geraldine  Anderson  (Gerri) 

Iordan  S.  Dill 

Network  Support  Engineer  I,  1-877-877-2120  - Option  3 
Webmaster/Abuse  Investigator 
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Michael  Two  Horses,  1953-2003 

Michael  Two  Horses,  Sicangu  Lakhota/Crow  Creek  Dakhota,  passed  away 
recently  at  his  home  in  Blacksburg,  Virginia.  He  was  fifty  years  old.  His 
death  was  unexpected  and  peaceful. 

Mr.  Two  Horses  was  Visiting  Instructor  in  the  American  Indian  Studies 
Program  and  the  Humanities  Program,  within  the  Department  of 
Interdisciplinary  Studies  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Tech  Commission  on  Equal  Opportunity  and  Diversity. 
He  was  a doctoral  student  in  the  University  of  Arizona  American  Indian 
Studies  Programs.  His  emphasis  was  on  societies  and  cultures,  law  and 
public  policy,  and  American  Indian  history. 

Mr.  Two  Horses  was  born  in  San  Diego  to  Alberta  Mariana  Bertino  and 
David  Two  Horses  Jordan,  and  adopted  at  six  months  of  age  by  Edward  and 
Sadie  Lou  Tieri.  He  served  in  Viet  Nam  with  Military  Assistance  Command 
Vietnam  Studies  and  Observation  Group,  stationed  first  at  Tay  Ninh,  then 
at  Long  Tranh,  and  was  Petty  Officer  2nd. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Edward  Tieri  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida, 
his  brother,  Albert  Tieri  of  Palm  Springs,  California,  and  a large 
community  of  friends  and  colleagues. 

Mr.  Two  Horses  will  be  remembered  for  his  exhaustively  brilliant 
research  and  writing  and  his  passionately  honest  dedication  to  human 
rights,  particularly  with  respect  to  American  Indian  treaty  rights, 
spiritual  rights,  and  cultural  rights.  During  the  Makah  whaling 
controversy,  he  formed  CERTAIN,  the  Coalition  to  End  Race-based  Targeting 
of  American  Indian  Nations.  He  went  repeatedly  to  Neah  Bay  while  anti- 
whaling forces  were  threatening  school  children,  harassing  the  Makah 
people,  and  threatening  the  lives  of  the  whalers.  With  CERTAIN,  Mr.  Two 
Horses  engaged  the  opponents  of  the  Makah' s treaty  rights  in  dialogue, 
countering  their  arguments  in  the  media,  taking  photographs  and  witnessing 
to  protect  the  Makah  from  further  physical  attack,  and  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  Washington  Human  Rights  Commission  and  the  US  Coast 
Guard  to  protect  the  lives  and  rights  of  the  Makah  people. 

Mr.  Two  Horses  was  equally  engaged  in  expanding  the  scholastic  dialogue. 
He  persistently  pointed  out  elements  of  racism  in  the  dominant  cultural 
perspective  on  American  Indians,  in  the  face  of  pedagogical  tendencies  to 
trivialize  these  concerns.  He  declined  to  acquiesce  to  that 
marginalization  in  the  discourse. 

He  investigated  the  growing  rift  between  mainstream  environmentalists 
and  tribal  nations  across  the  US  and  Canada,  and  the  way  that  much 
environmental  writing  fails  to  consider  the  role  of  indigenous  peoples  in 
shaping  the  so-called  "wilderness."  "They  did  not  want  to  acknowledge,"  he 
wrote,  "in  much  the  same  way  as  colonial  writers  did,  that  the  human  hand 
has  always  shaped  this  continent,  and  that  in  creating  false  constructs  of 
'pristine  wilderness'  and  of  cities  as  'fallen'  areas,  such  writing  tends 
to  avoid  completely  the  contested  lands  where  members  of  marginalized 
races  or  classes  live,  and  fails  to  deal  with  the  concept  of  'national 
sacrifice  areas'  in  human  terms,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians,  Hispanics, 
Blacks,  Asians,  and  poor  Whites  living  in  those  areas  are  sacrificed  as 
well.  These  are  zones  where  uranium  mines  and  coal  mines  and  their 


pollution  of  groundwater,  or  toxic  waste  dumps  are  located,  without 
exception  in  proximity  to  marginalized  peoples)." 

He  was  ruthless  toward  "plastic  shamans,"  people  white  or  native  who 
hawk  Indian  spirituality.  "They  abstract  bits  of  our  culture,"  he  said, 
"and  then  they  sell  them  as  the  genuine  article,  something  along  the  lines 
of  taking  parts  of  the  Catholic  liturgy  and  extracting  the  'cool  parts' 
and  then  performing  those  parts  for  money.  This  is  the  deepest  essence  of 
what  they  do,  and  it  is  comprised  of  both  'snake  oil  sales'  and  of  a deep 
disrespect  for  Native  cultures." 

A memorial  service  for  Mr.  Two  Horses  will  be  held  on  January  19,  2004 
at  5:30  p.m.  in  the  War  Memorial  Chapel  at  Virginia  Tech.  The  Corps  of 
Cadets  will  play  taps. 

Ben  Dixon,  Virginia  Tech  Vice  President  for  Multicultural  Affairs,  has 
announced  that  the  University's  January  19th  Diversity  Summit  will  be 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Two  Horses.  The  Diversity  Summit  is  a major  university 
gathering  intended  to  promote  a climate  of  diversity  on  campus.  A 
scholarship  in  Mr.  Two  Horses'  name  for  American  Indian  Studies  will  be 
initiated,  said  Interdisciplinary  Studies  Department  Chair  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Fine.  Contributions  can  be  made  to  the  Virginia  Tech  Foundation  for  the 
Michael  Two  Horses  Scholarship  in  American  Indian  Studies. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  it  is  requested  that  well-wishers  make  contributions 
to  the  social  activism  causes  of  their  choice,  in  the  spirit  of  thinking 
globally  and  acting  locally,  the  philosophy  which  Mr.  Two  Horses  practiced 
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Funeral  mass  held  for  former  Tribal  Chairman  Willard  R.  LaFromboise,  Sr. 

Funeral  mass  was  scheduled  this  Monday  afternoon,  January  5,  2004,  for 
former  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Tribal  Chairman  Willard  R.  LaFromboise,  Sr.,  86, 
also  known  as  Mazacitaciqa  or  Little  Iron,  at  1:00  p.m.  at  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  Church,  Sisseton,  S.D.  The  Rev.  Fr.  Walter  Butor  was  celebrant. 

SWO  offices  were  closed  on  Monday  in  Willard's  honor  and  to  allow  Tribal 
members  and  employees  to  attend  the  services. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Shilo  LaFromboise,  Dean  Renville,  Jason  Peterson 
Travis  Cloud,  Ozzie  Nelson  Jr.,  Sleepy  Eye  LaFromboise,  Dustin  LaFromboise 
and  Garret  Renville. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  "all  of  Willard's  friends  and  relatives." 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl. 

Interment  is  at  the  St.  Matthew's  Catholic  Cemetery,  rural  Veblen,  S.D. 

An  all-night  wake  service  was  held  Sunday  at  St.  Catherine's  Hall, 
Sisseton . 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Sisseton,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Willard  Ralph  LaFromboise  was  born  on  July  27,  1917  in  Veblen,  South 
Dakota,  to  Alex  and  Lucy  (LaBelle)  LaFromboise.  He  is  a direct  descendent 
of  Chief  Sleepy  Eye  and  spoke  fluent  Dakota. 

Willard  attended  grade  school  at  the  Veblen  Day  School  and  graduated 
from  the  Flandreau  Indian  School. 

He  married  Valeska  Lawrence  in  1942  and  raised  a family  of  nine  children 

Willard  remarried  Myrtle  Owen  in  1983. 

Willard  provided  for  his  family  by  farming  and  working  as  a bricklayer. 
He  learned  bricklaying  while  a student  at  the  Flandreau  Indian  School.  He 
built  many  of  the  basements  and  buildings  in  and  around  the  area, 
including  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  pow-wow  arena,  Sisseton  Wahpeton  College, 


Tribal  headquarters , Tribal  gym,  commodity  building,  canning  center,  and 
much  of  the  housing. 

In  his  later  years  he  taught  bricklaying  at  the  Sisseton  Wahpeton  Tribal 
Vocational  College. 

He  continued  bricklaying  until  his  retirement  at  the  age  of  65. 

During  the  1970s  and  80s  Willard  switched  from  farming  to  raising  cattle. 
Willard  was  elected  and  served  as  Veblen  District  Chairman  from  1939 
until  1950  and  as  Tribal  Chairman  from  1964  until  1969. 

He  was  instrumental  in  effecting  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Sisseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Housing  Board  and  influential  in 
acquiring  housing  for  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation. 

He  was  involved  with  the  community  action  programs  that  helped  to 
improve  Reservation  life  for  many.  He  served  on  the  committee  which 
completed  the  official  census  roll  of  Tribal  members. 

During  the  Duly  1998  Sisseton-Wahpeton  wacipi,  Willard  was  presented 
with  a headdress  in  a special  "naming  of  chiefs"  ceremony.  The  traditional 
ceremony  was  held  to  honor  individual  Tribal  members  who  had  served  as 
leaders,  or  chiefs,  over  the  years. 

Willard  passed  away  last  Friday,  Danuary  2,  2003,  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in 
Sisseton . 

Willard  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Myrtle  LaFromboise  of  Webster,  South 
Dakota;  eight  children  - Carol  LaFromboise  of  Veblen,  Bell  Renville  of 
Flandreau,  Ralph  LaFromboise  of  Watertown,  Robert  LaFromboise  of  Sioux 
Falls,  Mary  LaFromboise  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Pam  LaFromboise  of  Watertown, 
Mona  Mesteth  of  Flandreau,  and  Phyllis  LaFromboise  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
seven  siblings  - Marie  Crawford,  Celine  Buckanaga  and  Buddy  LaBelle  of 
Sisseton,  Duane  LaBelle  of  Veblen,  Doris  Giles,  Dennis  LaBelle  and  Deanna 
LeBeau  of  Rapid  City;  27  grandchildren;  and  42  great-grandchildren. 

Willard  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  first  wife,  Valeska;  one 
son,  Alex  LaFromboise;  one  sister,  Martina  Westerman;  and  one  brother.  Doe 
LaFromboise . 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 
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Gertrude  Webster  Schenandoah,  88,  Beaver  Clan,  Onondaga  Nation,  passed 
into  the  spirit  world  at  5:40  am  on  Danuary  3rd  after  a courageous  battle 
with  pnuemonia  and  cancer. 

She  was  a fluent  speaker  of  the  Onondaga  language,  the  wife  of  the  late 
Chief  Sanford  Schenandoah  and  the  late  Chief  Clifford  Schenandoah. 

A musician,  seamstress  and  avid  bowler  she  was  the  grandmother  of  Doanne 
Shenandoah  of  the  Oneida  Nation,  among  others.  She  leaves  many,  many 
relatives . 

Services  for  Mrs.  Schenandoah,  a truly  kind  and  gentle  person,  are 
pending. 

More  information  to  follow. 
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Charles  E.  Hunt 


LUMBERTON  - Charles  Edmond  Hunt,  75,  of  256  Friendship  Drive,  died 
recently. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Pleasant  View  Baptist 
Church  in  Fairmont  by  the  Revs.  Ricky  Burnett,  Prather  Sampson  and  lames  E. 
Hammonds.  Burial  will  be  in  Fairpoint  Church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Gennive  B.  Hunt  of  the  home;  three 
sons,  Harold  Hunt,  Damon  Hunt  and  Ricky  Hunt,  all  of  Lumberton;  three 
daughters,  Rita  Hunt,  Lee  E.  Hunt  and  Charlene  Locklear,  all  of  Lumberton; 
her  caregivers,  Wendy  Cannady  and  Linda  Pevia;  25  grandchildren ; and  21 
great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  in  Fairmont  and  at  other  times  at  the  home. 

Sandy  Lowery 

LUMBERTON  - Sandy  Lowery,  94,  of  4195  Amy  Lane,  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  30, 

2003,  in  his  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Friday  in  Mount  Olive  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Rev.  Kelly  Sanderson.  Burial  will  be  in  Mount  Olive  Baptist 
Church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Lowery  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  L.  Lowery  of  the  home; 
three  sons,  Carson  Lowery  and  Albert  Lowery,  both  of  the  home,  and  Kelly 
Lowery  of  Lumberton;  a daughter,  Amy  L.  Moore  of  Lumberton;  a brother, 
Wesley  Lowery  of  Red  Springs;  and  two  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  freinds  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Floyd  Mortuary  & 
Crematory  in  Lumberton. 

Nicole  D.  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - Miss  Nicole  Dena  Oxendine,  11,  of  2908  Anne  St.,  died  Monday, 
Dec.  29,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  Mount  Airy  Baptist 
Church  in  Pembroke  by  the  Rev.  Steve  Strickland.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
Oxendine  family  cemetery  in  Pembroke. 

Nicole  is  survived  by  her  father.  Dean  E.  Oxendine  of  Lumberton;  her 
mother,  Charleen  L.  Oxendine  of  West  Virginia;  three  sisters,  Deanne  S. 
Oxendine,  Bridget  3.  Locklear  and  Veronica  Hammonds,  all  of  Lumberton;  her 
maternal  grandmother,  Nadyne  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  and  her  paternal 
grandmother,  Martha  Oxendine  of  Pembroke. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  Friday  from  7 to  9 p.m.  at  Revels 
Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

January  3,  2004 

Ethel  M.  Oxendine 

ST.  PAULS  - Mrs.  Ethel  Mae  Oxendine,  89,  of  1182  Emma  Dane  Road,  died 
Friday,  Dan.  2,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Smyrna  Baptist  Church 
in  Lumberton  by  the  Revs.  Shelly  Dial,  Charles  Locklear  and  Freddie 
Locklear.  Burial  will  be  in  Robeson  Memorial  Park.  Arrangements  are  being 
handled  by  Revels  Funeral  Home  of  Lumberton. 

Mrs.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  four  sons,  Marvin  Oxendine  Dr.  and  Morris  E. 
Oxendine,  both  of  Lumberton,  and  Horace  Oxendine  and  Kenneth  Oxendine, 
both  of  St.  Pauls;  two  daughters,  Dorothy  Maynor  and  Lillian  Davis  of 
Shannon;  two  sisters,  Minnie  Cooper  and  Dorothy  Piery  of  New  York;  26 
grandchildren;  60  great-grandchildren;  and  13  great-great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  church. 

Phil  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Phil  Locklear,  32,  of  91  Derry  Road,  died  Thursday,  Dan.  1, 

2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  in  Freedom  Assembly  of 
God  in  Red  Springs  by  the  Revs.  Gerald  Locklear  and  Clarence  Sanderson. 
Burial  will  be  in  Preston  cemetery. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Candy  Locklear  of  the  home;  a son, 
Andrey  Locklear  of  the  home;  his  father,  Rayburn  Maynor  of  Shannon;  his 
mother,  Lucy  Kremski  of  Lumberton;  three  sisters,  Carol  Johnson  of 


Lumbenton  and  Jessica  Maynor  and  Brandia  Maynor,  both  of  Shannon;  two 
brothers,  Harvey  Locklear  and  Christopher  Locklear,  both  of  Lumberton;  and 
his  paternal  grandmother,  Eula  M.  Maynor  of  Shannon. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 

Winford  D.  Lowry 

PEMBROKE  - Winford  Derek  Lowry,  50,  of  476  St.  Anna  Road,  died  Thursday, 
Jan.  1,  2004. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3:30  p.m.  Sunday  in  Prospect  United 
Methodist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Kenneth  Locklear  and  Robert  Mangum  and 
Brother  Dell  Harris.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Lowry  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Allison  Lowry  of  the  home;  his 
parents,  Winford  and  Magdalene  Lowry  of  Pembroke;  two  brothers,  Ricky 
Lowry  and  Steve  Lowry,  both  of  Pembroke;  and  a sister,  Panthia  Locklear  of 
Pembroke . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Jeremy  N.  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - Jeremy  Nicholas  Oxendine,  21,  of  441  Sunset  Road,  died 
Wednesday,  Dec.  31,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Liberty  Holiness 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Eugene  Scott  and  Melvin  Bell  and  Evangelist  Brian 
Sampson.  Burial  will  be  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Mr.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Spencer  L.  and  June  E.  Oxendine 
of  the  home;  two  brothers,  Spencer  J.  Oxendien  and  Patrick  Oxendine,  both 
of  Pembroke;  and  four  sisters,  Karen  Oxendine  of  Fayetteville  and  Angela 
Fields,  Nakia  McNeill  and  Candice  Sampson,  all  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Mary  L.  Powell 

LAURINBURG  - Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Locklear  Powell,  80,  of  Laurinburg,  died 
Friday,  Jan.  2,  2004,  in  Sandhills  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Hamlet. 

Mrs.  Powell  was  a member  of  Oak  Grove  Baptist  Church  and  retired  from 
Abbott  Laboratories . 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Monday  in  Oak  Grove  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Earl  Henderson  and  Roger  Atkins.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Powell  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Elvies  L.  Powell  Jr.  of  Rockingham 
and  Marcus  Powell  of  the  home;  a daughter,  Carolyn  P.  Norton  of  Laurel 
Hill;  a sister,  Priscilla  Driggers  of  Laurinburg;  a brother,  A.  Wilson 
Locklear  of  Laurinburg;  nine  grandchildren;  and  three  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  6 to  8 at  Richard  Boles 
Funeral  Home  in  Laurinburg. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

December  31,  2003 
Robert  "Spook"  Armachain 

Cherokee  - Robert  Daniel  "Spook"  Armachain,  41,  of  the  Painttown 
community  of  Cherokee,  died  Friday,  Dec.  26,  2003,  at  Carolina  Medical 
Center. 

He  was  a native  and  lifelong  resident  of  Swain  County,  a self-employed 
landscaper,  son  of  the  late  Nellie  Screamer  Armachain  and  attended  Rock 
Springs  Baptist  Church. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Robert  "Bert"  Bird  of  Cherokee;  son, 
Steven  Bird  of  Cherokee;  two  sisters,  Minda  Armachain  and  Katherine  Taylor, 
both  of  Cherokee;  five  brothers,  Fred,  Ricky,  John,  Martin  and  Lacy 
Armachain,  all  of  Cherokee;  and  three  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Rock  Springs 
Baptist  Church  with  the  Revs.  Bobby  Watts  and  Bo  Parris  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  in  Armachain  Family  Cemetery. 


The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  church  at  5 p.m.  Tuesday  to  receive 
friends  and  await  the  services. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home  of  Sylva  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements, 
lanuary  5,  2004 
Shirlene  lessan  George 

Cherokee  - Shirlene  lessan  George,  57,  of  the  Yellow  Hill  Community, 
died  Saturday,  Ian.  3,  2004  in  Tsali  Care  Center/ 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Annie  Arch  lessan  of  Cherokee  and  the  late  Sim 
lessan . 

In  addition  to  her  mothers,  she  is  survived  by  a son,  Eddie  George  of 
Cherokee;  two  daughters.  Gale  George  of  Cherokee  and  Suzanna  George  Morgan 
of  Bryson  City;  three  sisters,  Eleanor  George  of  California,  Millie  Queen 
of  Cherokee  and  Lillian  Thompson  of  Cherokee;  three  grandchildren.  Ion 
George,  Oosti  French  and  Ayena  French  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday  at  Big  Cove 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  she  was  a member,  with  the  Rev.  lames  (Bo)  Parris 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Drama  Cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  taken  back  to  the  church  at  4 p.m.  on  Tuesday  by  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  to  await  the  hour  of  the  service. 

lames  A.  Rogers 

Cherokee  - lames  A.  (Ab)  Rogers,  56,  of  the  Owl  Branch  Community,  went 
to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Saturday,  lan.  3,  2004. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Clarence  (Ting)  and  Nell  Reed  Rogers.  He  was 
a veteran  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  received  numerous  medals  for  service  to 
his  country.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Tsa-la-gi  Warriors.  He  was  also  a 
pipemaker  and  craftsman.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a sister,  lanice 
Rogers  Killian. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Stacy  Bird  Rogers;  one  son,  Brian  Allen 
Rogers  of  Cherokee;  one  daughter,  Tara  Rogers  of  Tulsa,  Okla.;  two 
brothers.  Butch  Goings  and  Dennis  Rogers,  both  of  Cherokee;  one  sister. 

Sue  Welch,  also  of  Cherokee,  and  five  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  at  the  residence  on 
Owl  Branch  Road.  The  Rev.  Merritt  Youngdeer  will  officiate,  with  burial  in 
the  family  cemetery  with  military  graveside  services  conducted  by  the 
Steve  Youngdeer  American  Legion  Post  and  the  Tsa-la-gi  Warriors. 

The  body  will  be  taken  back  to  the  residence  on  Owl  Branch  Road  at  4 p.m. 
on  Monday  by  Crisp  Funeral  Home  to  await  the  hour  of  service. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

lanuary  3,  2003 

Warren  (Chief  Geronimo)  House 

Warren  (Chief  Geronimo)  House,  age  84,  passed  away  peacefully  surrounded 
by  his  daughters  and  family  on  Tuesday  morning,  December  30,  2003. 

A private  family  graveside  service  will  be  held  at  the  Oneida  Nation 
Cemetery  at  a later  date. 

RYAN  FUNERAL  HOME  AND  CREMATORY  is  assisting  the  family.  Online 
condolences  may  be  expressed  to  the  House  family  at  www.ryanfh.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Green  Bay  News-Chronicle. 

lanuary  2,  2004 

loseph  Smith 

loseph  Smith,  26,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  formerly  of  Red  Lake,  died 
Monday,  Dec.  29,  2003. 

The  funeral  will  be  on  Monday  morning  at  Little  Earth  Center  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A wake  will  begin  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Little  Earth  Center  and 
continue  until  the  time  of  the  funeral. 


Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 
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Chuck  Robertson  passes  away 

Charles  Durrell  Robertson,  Sr.,  (born  August  25,  1938),  loving  father, 
husband,  mentor,  and  educator,  passed  into  the  spirit  world  on  Friday, 
December  19,  2003  at  the  age  of  65. 

During  his  earth  journey,  he  touched  many  lives  with  his  wise  words, 
warm  heart,  and  ability  to  inspire.  His  depth  of  spirit  allowed  him  to 
fulfill  his  life  purpose  of  teaching  others  about  the  harmony  of  all 
things . 

As  a young  man.  Chuck  attended  and  graduated  from  Flandreau  Indian 
Boarding  School.  From  that  beginning,  he  went  on  to  earn  two  master's 
degrees,  one  in  Education  and  one  in  Psychology,  thereby  becoming  a self- 
proclaimed  "skull  jockey." 

Included  in  his  many  accomplishments  are  playing  the  guitar  and  singing 
professionally,  co-founding  the  Heart  of  the  Earth  Survival  School,  and 
writing  and  directing  his  own  play  "Born  Again  Savage." 

Symbolic  of  Chuck's  journey  was  the  circle.  In  his  own  words: 

"The  circle  by  itself  is  the  universal  symbol  of  birth.  The  four  sacred 
colors  represent  the  colors  of  humanity,  the  people  of  the  earth.  The 
intersecting  lines  within  the  circle  are  the  universal  symbol  of  death. 
Together,  they  are  accepted  as  the  symbol  of  our  earth  with  all  its 
diversity. " 

"The  earth  is  our  common  place  of  origin  and  our  ultimate  destiny.  Our 
lives  are  a journey  between  birth  and  death,  the  two  miracles  we  are 
guaranteed.  Our  earth  journey  has  a quality  which  we  determine  by  our 
individual  choices.  Those  choices  have  the  potential  to  affect  the  entire 
universe . " 

Chuck  is  survived  by  his  wife  Kathleen  Conlon  and  sons  Charles  Durrell 
Robertson,  Sr.,  Vernon  Robertson,  Richard  Romano,  and  Jerod  Conlon 
Robertson.  He  is  also  survived  by  countless  family  and  friends  throughout 
the  world  whom  he  loved  dearly. 

Graveside  services  held  for  Jerome  Johnson 

Graveside  services  for  Jerome  Johnson,  72,  of  Tacoma,  Washington  were 
held  last  Friday,  December  26,  2003  at  the  Sisseton  Cemetery,  Sisseton,  S. 
D.,  with  Russell  Smith  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Chris  Johnson,  Roland  Johnson,  Fritz  Pederson, 
William  Vivier,  Don  Ray  Guy,  Jr.,  Daniel  Smith,  Joey  Thumb,  and  Frank 
Black  Cloud. 

Military  rites  were  provided  by  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Vietnam  Veterans 
Association . 

Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Sisseton,  was  charge  of  arrangements . 

Jerome  was  born  April  28,  1931  at  Veblen,  South  Dakota  to  Christopher 
and  Lucy  (Max)  Johnson.  He  grew  up  and  attended  school  at  Agency  Village. 

He  married  Stella  Redday  on  April  19,  1947  at  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

Jerome  entered  the  U.S.  Army  on  July  15,  1948  and  was  discharged  October 
13,  1949. 

Following  his  discharge  from  military  service,  Jerome  lived  in  Chicago, 
where  he  worked  for  the  Post  Office.  Then  he  moved  to  Ft.  Totten,  N.D. 

Jerome  has  lived  the  past  20  years  in  Tacoma,  Washington,  where  he  died 
on  November  29,  2003. 

Jerome  is  survived  by  two  sons  - Roland  Johnson  of  Tokio,  North  Dakota, 
and  Chris  Johnson  of  Spirit  Lake  Nation;  and  three  daughters  - Patricia 
Johnson  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Marlene  Hill  Johnson  of  Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  and 
Marlys  Vivier- Johnson  of  Ft  Totten,  N.D.,  20  Grandchildren;  35  Great 
Grandchildren;  and  two  Great-Great  Grandchildren . 

Jerome  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  wife  Lucy,  one  daughter 
Colleen,  one  brother,  three  sisters,  and  one  grandson  Casey  Smith. 


Funeral  scheduled  Monday  for  Carol  lean  Owen 

Funeral  services  for  Carol  Dean  Owen,  43,  of  Sisseton,  S.D.,  were 
scheduled  this  Monday,  December  29,  2003,  at  2:00  p.m.  at  the  Tribal 
community  center.  Agency  Village,  with  the  Rev.  Clifford  Canku  officiating. 

Interment  is  in  the  Long  Flollow  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Chance  and  Darin  Weidenbach,  and  Maurice  and 
Deremiah  Dohnson.  Flonorary  Pallbearers  will  be  "all  of  Carol's  Family  and 
Friends . " 

Wake  services  were  held  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  the  community  center. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Sisseton,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Carol  was  born  on  Danuary  2,  1959  at  Sisseton,  S.D.,  to  Aubrey  and 
Estella  (Canku)  Owen.  She  grew  up  and  attended  school  in  Sisseton. 

After  her  education  Carol  worked  at  various  jobs  in  the  Sisseton  area. 

She  liked  to  cook,  sew,  and  sing. 

Carol  was  Howard  Weidenbach' s life  partner  for  15  years,  and  to  this 
union  two  sons  were  born.  Carol  passed  away  on  December  25,  2003  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska . 

Carol  is  survived  by  four  children  - Cary  Micky  of  Watertown,  Courtney 
Hopper  of  Waubay,  Chance  Weidenbach  of  Waubay,  and  Darin  Weidenbach  of 
Sisseton;  five  sisters  - Betty  Gross  of  Watertown,  Shirley  Buus  of  Veblen, 
Gail  Owen  of  Colorado,  Doyce  Owen  of  Arizona,  Audrey  Owen  of  Sisseton; 
three  brothers  - Irvin  Cook  of  Sisseton,  Larry  Owen  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  Loren  Owen  of  Sioux  Falls;  and  five  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  and  one  sister  Pauline. 
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Funeral  services  held  in  Utah  for  Gail  Torres 

Gail  Marie  Torres,  46,  of  Orem,  Utah  passed  away  after  a lingering 
illness,  Saturday,  December  20,  2003,  at  the  Timpanogos  Hospital  in  Orem, 
Utah . 

She  was  born  Duly  2,  1957  in  Sisseton,  South  Dakota,  the  daughter  of 
Gabriel  and  Naomi  Amos.  She  attended  Sisseton  Public  Schools.  She  went 
into  the  Indian  Placement  Program,  to  Pocatello,  Idaho  for  two  years. 

She  has  been  married  to  Humberto  Torres  for  the  past  seventeen  years. 

Gail  really  enjoyed  people.  She  donated  a lot  of  her  time  to  friends  and 
her  family.  Gail  worked  hard  to  make  a clean  and  comfortable  home  and  took 
very  good  care  of  her  husband  and  family.  She  loved  to  collect  angels  and 
surrounded  her  bedroom  with  them.  She  loved  to  read.  She  was  one  of  the 
Utah  Dazz's  biggest  fans.  She  was  always  helping  extended  family  and 
running  errands  for  them. 

Gail  loved  her  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  ward  family. 
She  served  as  a primary  teacher,  with  Humberto,  and  as  a visiting  teacher. 

She  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her.  Everyone  admired  her  quiet  strength 
and  loving  manner. 

Gail  is  survived  by  her  husband  Humberto;  and  her  eight  children  - 
Theron  FisherTamara  Fisher,  Damien  Dohn  Fisher,  and  Ramon  Garcia  all  of 
Orem,  Utah;  Damon  Amos,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Shauna  (Malewna)  Scott,  of 
Idaho;  Aaron  Amos,  Emelia  Garcia  of  Mexico;  and  five  grandchildren.  She  is 
also  survived  by  four  brothers  - Meridith  Amos  of  Seattle,  Washington, 

Dames  and  Louise  Amos  of  San  Fidel,  New  Mexico,  Harold  and  Annette  Amos  of 
Watertown,  Emmett  Amos  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  eight  sisters  - Beverly  Amos 
and  Linda  Amos  both  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Olive  (Dohn)  Forsing  of  Naples, 
Florida,  Delilah  (Dohn)  Paul  of  International  Falls,  Minn.,  Mary  Blackham 
of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Laura  (Robert)  Milton  of  Spanish  Fork,  Utah, 
Zella  (William)  of  Michigan;  and  a special  aunt,  Clara  Small  Amos  of 
Peever;  and  numerous  relatives  in  South  Dakota. 

Funeral  Services  were  held  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  December  23,  2003  at 
the  Cascade  State  Center  in  Orem,  Utah.  Burial  was  in  the  Orem  City 
Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 


January  4,  2004 


Carl  Crow 
Fort  Thompson 

Carl  Crow,  79,  Fort  Thompson,  died  Thursday,  Jan.  1,  2004,  at  Hand 
County  Memorial  Hospital,  Miller. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Wevik  Funeral  Chapel, 
Chamberlain.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  John's  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Crow  Creek. 
There  will  be  a 7 p.m.  prayer  service  Sunday  at  the  funeral  chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

December  31,  2003 

Rose  Mary  Little  Moon 

OAKLAND,  Calif.  - Rose  Mary  Little  Moon,  37,  Oakland,  died  Sunday,  Dec. 
21,  2003,  in  Oakland. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Ben  Little  Moon,  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.;  two 
brothers,  Alvin  Little  Moon,  Denver,  and  John  Little  Moon,  Pine  Ridge,  S.D 
; and  four  sisters,  Daneen  Afraid  of  Hawk,  Allen,  S.D.,  Joanne  Afraid  of 
Hawk,  Fort  Totten,  N.D.,  Jean  Afraid  of  Hawk,  Devils  Lake,  N.D.,  and  Tina 
Afraid  of  Hawk,  Oneida,  Wis. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  Jan.  2,  2004,  at  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Wounded  Knee.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Jan.  3,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Frank  Schmitt  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Little  Moon  Family  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

January  4,  2004 

Jan  Bergen 

RAPID  CITY  - Jan  Bergen,  46,  Rapid  City,  died  Friday,  Jan.  2,  2004,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Ramona  F.  Ghost 

MANDERSON  - Ramona  F.  Ghost,  48,  Manderson,  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  24, 
2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Carl  Shott  Sr.,  Manderson;  one  son,  Frank 
Ghost,  Manderson;  one  stepson,  Carl  Shott  Jr.,  Manderson;  one  daughter, 
Denise  Ghost,  Pine  Ridge;  one  stepdaughter.  Misty  Shott,  Manderson;  and  11 
grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  services  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Jan.  5,  2004,  at  St. 
Agnes  Church  Hall  in  Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Jan 
7,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Frank  Schmitt  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

December  30,  2003 
Regina  Kay  Tiger 

Regina  "Ginna"  Kay  Tiger,  45,  of  Shawnee  died  Thursday,  Dec.  25,  in  a 
local  hospital. 

Survivors  include  a brother,  Keith  Tiger  of  Oklahoma  City;  nephew, 
Michael  Chaney  of  Oklahoma  City;  aunts,  Rachel  Nardin  of  Fullerton,  Calif. 
Karen  Hale  of  Montana,  Gladys  Hale  of  Oklahoma  City,  Sarah  Ward  of  Shawnee 
Ruthie  Burgess  of  Shawnee,  Wanda  Jones  of  Shawnee,  Loretta  Denny  of 
Glenpool;  uncles,  Richard  Hall  of  California,  Elliott  Leitka  of  Okmulgee 
and  Edmon  Joshua  of  Wetumka;  and  many  relatives  and  friends. 

Service  will  be  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Wewoka  Indian  Baptist  Church  with 
the  Rev.  Mike  Wester  and  the  Rev.  Charlie  Denny  officiating.  There  was  a 
wake  service  Monday  at  the  Stout-Phillips  Chapel. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home  of 


Wewoka . 


Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

January  1,  2004 
Clyde  Daingkau  Sr. 

CLINTON  - Funeral  for  Clyde  Daingkau  Sr.,  83,  Clinton,  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
Saturday  at  Botone  Memorial  Church  with  the  Rev.  George  Daingkau, 

Katherine  Daingkau,  the  Rev.  Amon  Harjo  and  the  Rev.  Alva  Smith 
officiating. 

A prayer  service  will  be  from  7-9  p.m.  Friday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral 
Home. 

Mr.  Daingkau  died  Monday,  Dec.  29,  2003,  at  a Clinton  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Tanedooah  Family  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  Nov.  15,  1920,  to  George  and  Abbie  Ki-he-la-Bo-mah  Tanedooah 
Daingkau.  He  married  Mildred  Nadine  Mausape  in  September  1941.  She  died  in 
1982.  He  married  Vernita  Joyce  Auchiah  in  1989.  She  died  in  1993. 

Survivors  include  two  sons  and  a daughter-in-law:  the  Rev.  George  and 
LaDonna  Daingkau,  Hobart;  and  Elliott  Daingkau,  Anadarko;  three  daughters 
and  two  sons-in-law:  Margaret  Jane  and  Kenneth  Tahpay  and  Katherine  June 
Daingkau,  all  of  Carnegie;  and  Hazel  and  Thomas  Silverhorn,  Fort  Cobb;  a 
daughter-in-law,  Valerie  Daingkau,  Carnegie;  23  grandchildren;  45  great- 
grandchildren; 12  great-great-grandchildren;  and  special  companion  Bonnie 
Redbear,  and  her  grandson  and  family,  all  of  Anadarko. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a daughter,  Claudette  Autaubo; 
two  sons:  Clyde  Daingkau  Jr.,  and  an  infant  son. 

Friends  may  call  from  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Friday  at  the  funeral  home. 

January  3,  2004 

William  Kaywaykla 

Funeral  for  William  Kaywaykla,  55,  Lawton,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday  at 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  with  the  Rev.  Timothy  Nestell  and  the  Rev. 
Victor  Rivera  officiating. 

A prayer  service  will  be  from  5 to  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Mr.  Kaywaykla  died  Thursday,  Jan.  1,  2004,  in  a Lawton  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  at  Fort  Sill  Apache  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  Jan.  12,  1948,  to  Harold  and  Clara  Saupitty  Kaywaykla.  He 
was  a barber  for  many  years  in  the  Lawton  area,  and  he  worked  for  Kelsey 
Barber  Shop  from  1995  to  2003.  He  was  a member  of  Lawton  Pentecostal 
Church  of  God. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Jason  Kaywaykla  and  his  wife,  Virginia,  Lawton; 
a daughter,  Christine  Johnson  and  her  husband,  Gary,  Lawton;  three 
sisters:  Dorothy  Hummingbird,  LaRue  Parker,  and  Marion  Sahmaunt;  13 
grandchildren;  many  nieces  and  nephews;  and  many  other  family  members  and 
friends . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  and  two  brothers:  Melvin 
Wahahrockah  and  James  Kaywaykla. 

Friends  may  call  from  1 to  5 p.m  Sunday  at  the  funeral  home. 

January  4,  2004 

Sinclair  Colbert 

Funeral  for  Sinclair  Colbert,  24,  Lawton,  is  pending  with  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home. 

Mr.  Colbert  died  Friday,  Jan.  2,  2004,  in  Lawton. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

January  4,  2003 

Glee  Yazzie  Cly 
Kayenta,  Ariz. 

Dec.  25,  1924  - Dec.  30,  2003 


Glee  Yazzie  Cly,  79,  of  Kayenta,  Ariz.,  went  home  to  be  with  hen 
Heavenly  Father  Tuesday,  Dec.  30,  2003,  in  Cortez,  Colo.  She  was  born  Dec. 
25,  1924,  at  Red  Tree  Spring,  Utah. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Tuesday,  January  6,  2004,  at  10  a.m.  at 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  in  Kayenta,  Ariz. 

Interment  will  follow  at  the  Kayenta  Community  Cemetery. 

The  family  has  entrusted  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock 
with  the  arrangements.  (505)  368-4607. 

Billy  Tsosie 

Upper  Fruitland 

Aug.  16,  1924  - Jan.  2,  2004 

Billy  Tsosie,  79,  of  Upper  Fruitland  passed  from  this  life  after  a brief 
illness  Friday,  Jan.  2,  2004,  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Aug.  16.,  1924,  in 
Carson . 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock.  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
January  2,  2004 
Rose  Parker  Lee 

ROCKY  POINT  - Services  for  Rose  Lee,  91,  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Jan. 

3,  in  the  Gallup  Church  of  God.  Harry  Begay  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Lee  was  born  into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People 
Clan . 

Lee  was  a homemaker.  Her  hobbies  included  rugweaving  and  beadwork. 
Survivors  include  her  sons.  Nelson  Lee  of  Spencer  Valley,  Mike  Lee  of 
Mentmore  and  Andy  Lee  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Marie  Baldwin  of  Lupton,  Ariz., 
Lucy  James  Diaz  of  Kayenta,  Ariz.;  19  grandchildren;  42  great- 
grandchildren; and  10  great-great  grandchildren . 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  George  Lee;  and  brother,  Billy 
Parker  Jr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Andy  Lee  Sr.,  Andy  Lee  Jr.,  Johnson  Lee,  Peter  Moore, 
Robert  Gaddy  and  Oceola  Miles. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Gallup  Church  of  God  Fellowship  Hall. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

January  3,  2004 

Rosemary  'Pie'  Nez 

KLAGETOH,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Rosemary  Nez,  51,  will  be  10  a.m.  at  St. 
Annes  Catholic  Church,  Klagetoh. 

Nez  died  Dec.  28  in  Albuquerque. 

Nez  attended  Berkley  of  California,  and  graduated  from  Arizona  State 
University  with  a degree  in  Social  Services. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Robert  Becenti  of  Gallup,  Emil  Head  of 
Albuquerque,  William  Head  of  Rosebud,  S.D.,  and  Ira  Nez  of  Albuquerque; 
daughters,  Nia  Becenti  of  Santa  Fe,  Emily  Head  of  Albuquerque  and  Kateri 
Head  of  Clannda,  Iowa;  brother,  Christopher  Nez;  sister,  Mary  Nez  of 
Albuquerque;  and  one  grandchild. 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Tony  Lovato  and  Winnie  Nez; 
brother,  Robert  Nez;  and  sister,  Sarah  Grindy. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  community  center. 

Raymond  Ernest  Brown 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Raymond  Brown,  59,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Monday,  Jan.  5,  at  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church,  Fort 
Defiance.  Father  Gilbert  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Fort 
Defiance  Veteran's  Cemetery. 

Brown  died  Dec.  29  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  April  4,  1944,  in  Fort 


Defiance  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the 
Bitterwater  People  Clan. 

Brown  attended  St.  Michael  High  School;  Din  College,  A. A.  degree; 
University  of  Arizona,  M.A.;  and  University  of  Michigan,  M.A.  He  was 
employed  with  TANF,  Window  Rock.  His  hobbies  included  reading,  walking  and 
music . 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Gerald  Ray  Brown  of  Sawmill,  Ariz.;  daughter, 
Vonda  Rae  Brown-Lee  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.;  mother,  Minnie  K.  Brown  of 
Fort  Defiance;  brother,  Tony  Brown  of  Phoenix;  sisters.  Rose  Mary  Belone 
of  Albuquerque  and  Dudy  Smith  of  Fort  Defiance;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Ethellena  T.  Brown;  father, 
Silas  E.  Brown;  brother,  Dimmy  E.  Brown  and  sister,  Anna  Mae  Brown. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tony  Brown,  V.  Roy  Lee,  Dohnnie  Belone  Dr.,  Richard 
Smith,  Terry  Smith  Dr.  and  Warren  D.  Roan. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  St.  Dominies  Hall,  Fort  Defiance. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Ethellena  T.  Brown 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Ethellena  T.  Brown,  63,  will  be  10  a 
m.  Monday,  Han.  5 at  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church,  Fort 
Defiance.  Father  Gilbert  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Fort 
Defiance  Veteran's  Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  6 p.m.  Sunday,  Han.  4,  at  Lady  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

She  died  Dec.  29  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  April  10,  1940,  in 
Nazlini,  Ariz.  into  the  Coyote  Pass  Demez  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running 
into  Water  People  Clan. 

Brown  attended  Wingate  High  School,  Din  College,  A. A.  and  University  of 
Arizona.  She  was  employed  with  Window  Rock  Elementary  School.  Her  hobbies 
included  walking. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Gerald  Ray  Brown  of  Sawmill;  mother,  Gladys 
D.  Gorman  of  Sawmill;  sister,  Elsie  Yazzie  of  Fort  Defiance. 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Raymond  E.  Brown;  father, 
Clyde  Thompson. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  St.  Dominic's  Hall,  Fort  Defiance. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ella  Mae  Begay 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  Colo.  - Services  for  Ella  Begay,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Monday,  Han.  5 at  Highlands  Baptist  Church,  Smith  Lake.  Rev.  Jimmy  Etsitty 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  community  cemetery.  Smith  Lake. 

Begay  died  Dec.  29  in  Colorado  Springs.  She  was  born  Aug.  15,  1951,  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Sage  Brush  Hill  People  Clan  for  the  Zia  People  Clan. 

Begay  graduated  from  Thoreau  High  School  in  1970  and  attended  SIPI, 
certified  in  drafting.  She  was  employed  with  Boulder  Nursing  Home, 

Colorado  Springs.  Her  hobbies  included  reading  and  cooking. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  George  Troncoso  of  Colorado  Springs;  sons 
Glen  Russell  Ghostbird  Dr.  of  Colorado  Springs;  daughter,  Anjeanette 
Ghostbird  of  Colorado  Springs;  parents,  Frank  and  Evelyn  Begay  of  Smith 
Lake;  brothers,  Irvin  D.  Begay  of  Smith  Lake  and  Leonard  D.  Begay  of 
Phoenix;  and  sisters,  Helen  Morgan,  Ann  Dean  Begay  of  Los  Lunas,  Louise 
Begay  and  Andrea  Begay  both  of  Crownpoint. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother,  Frankie  Begay;  sister, 
Virginia  Bosin;  and  grandparents,  Leonard  and  Mae  Whitman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ken  Begay,  Norman  Morgan,  LeAndro  Alonzo,  Marcus 
Begay,  Dason  Morgan  and  Tony  Begay  Dr. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Smith  Lake  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Irene  Dake 

LITTLEWATER  - Services  for  Irene  Dake,  76,  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date. 


Hake  died  Dan.  1 in  Crownpoint.  She  was  born  Nov.  1,  1927,  in  Whitehorse 
Lake  into  the  Ute  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Hanuary  5,  2004 
Hones  C.  Mariano 

Services  for  Hones  Mariano,  56,  Mariano  Lake,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday, 
Han.  6,  at  Mariano  Lake  Community  Bible  Church.  Darrelson  Hohan  Begay  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  plot. 

Mariano  died  Dec.  31.  He  was  born  Oct.  28,  1947  in  Mariano  Lake  into  the 
Deer  Springs  People  Clan  for  the  Sagebrush  Hill  People  Clan. 

Mariano  attended  Mariano  Lake  BIA  School,  Fort  Wingate  High  School  and 
in  Chilako,  Okla.  He  was  employed  with  Navajo  Nation  ONEO,  road 
construction  and  ranch  work.  His  hobbies  included  ranching,  hiking, 
hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  the  outdoors. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Sampson  Mariano;  daughter,  Holene  Brown; 
brothers,  Bennie  M.  of  Coyote  Canyon,  Sam.  M.  and  Barney  M.;  sisters, 

Nettie  Mariano,  Martha  Etcitty,  Hane  Thomas,  Dorothy  Charley,  Betty 
Mariano  Begay  and  Marilyn  Mariano;  grandparents,  Mariano  Begay  and 
Asdzaatsoh  Begay. 

Mariano  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Christine  C.  and  Rueben  C. 
Mariano;  and  brother,  Allison  Mariano. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Olson  Thomas,  Bruce  Thomas,  Merle  Mariano,  Gavin 
Charley,  Marty  Ectsitty  and  Rueben  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Mariano  Lake  Bible  Church. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Denise  Kaye  Haven 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Services  for  Denise  Haven,  46,  will  be  11  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
Han.  6 at  First  United  Methodist  Church,  Gallup.  Pastor  Roscoe  Smith  and 
Brother  Doyle  Hales  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial 
Park. 

Haven  died  Han.  1.  She  was  born  March  12,  1957  in  Riverside,  Calif,  into 
the  Cherokee  Bear  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Felix  Todicheeinie  of  Window  Rock;  son, 
Duane  Haven  of  Window  Rock;  daughter,  Waheulla  R.  Haven  of  Window  Rock; 
brothers,  Floyd  Haven  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  Adrian  Haven  and  Glenn  Haven 
both  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Hanelle  Allen  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
LaDonna  Mackeen  of  Enid,  Okla.,  Pandora  Watchman  of  Fort  Defiance,  Hulie 
Hohn  and  Sharyl  Williams  both  of  Window  Rock. 

Haven  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Amelia  K.  and  Leo  Haven. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Adrian  Haven,  Floyd  Haven,  Glenn  Haven,  Randy  Haven, 
Larry  Hohn,  and  Elmer  Williams. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Amelia  Katherine  Haven 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Services  for  Amelia  Haven,  71,  will  be  at  11  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
Han.  6 at  First  United  Methodist  Church,  Gallup.  Pastor  Roscoe  Smith  and 
Brother  Doyle  Hales  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial 
Park. 

Haven  died  Han.  1.  She  was  born  Hune  29,  1932  in  Salina,  Okla.  into  the 
Cherokee  Bear  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Floyd  Haven  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  Randall 
Haven  of  Church  Rock,  Adrian  Haven  and  Glenn  Haven  both  of  Fort  Defiance, 
Ariz.;  daughters,  Hanelle  Allen  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  LaDonna  Mackeen  of 
Enid,  Okla.,  Pandora  Watchman  of  Fort  Defiance,  Hulie  Hohn  and  Sharyl 
Williams  both  of  Window  Rock;  brother,  Norman  Ross  of  Bartlesville,  Okla.; 
sisters,  Maxine  Kauley  of  Lawton,  Okla.;  31  grandchildren;  and  three 
grandchildren . 

Haven  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Leo  Haven;  parents,  Maggie 
and  Field  Ross;  daughter,  Denise  Kaye  Haven;  brother,  Floyd  Ross  and 
sister,  Norma  Hean  Saunders. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Craig  Haven,  Duane  Haven,  Hason  Haven,  Heremy  Haven, 


Doshua  Haven,  Michael  Haven,  Alan  Williams  and  Ivan  Williams. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Lottie  Nez 

ST.  MICHAELS  - Services  for  Lottie  Nez,  75,  were  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Ian. 
3 at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Mission  with  Father  Gilbert  Schnieder 
officiated . 

Burial  followed  in  the  St.  Michaels  Community  Cemetery. 

Nez  died  Dec.  30  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Feb.  4,  1928,  in  St.  Michaels 
into  the  Black  Streaked  People  Clan  for  the  One  Walks  Around  Clan. 

Nez  attended  St.  Michaels  Boarding  School.  She  was  employed  with  the 
Navajo  Nation  Tribe.  Her  hobbies  included  sewing,  knitting,  story  telling 
and  cooking. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  Kee  Bahe  Nez;  son,  Leroy  Nez;  daughters. 
Rose  Mary  Ashley,  Lenora  R.  Nez  and  Linda  R.  Nez;  10  grandchildren  and 
four  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Ya  Naz  Bah  Tsosie,  brothers, 
Charley  Tsosie  and  Ben  Tsosie  Sr.;  and  sister  Dez  Bah  Sage. 

Pallbearers  were  Edwin  Yazzie,  Ben  Benally  3r.,  Dean  Ashley,  Larry  Dohns 
Marvin  Ashley  and  Ryan  Tsosie. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mary  Ann  Nuvamsa 

OLD  LAGUNA  - Services  for  Mary  Ann  Nuvamsa,  will  be  at  11  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
3an.  6 at  San  lose  Mission,  Old  Laguna.  Burial  will  follow  in  Laguna. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.,  tonight  at  the  family  home. 

Nuvamsa  died  lan.  2 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Dec.  27,  1927  in  Laguna 
Nuvamsa  was  employed  with  BIA,  Albuquerque  Indian  School  and  Sky  City 
Comm.  School. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters.  Dune  Nuvamsa  and  Gayla  Nuvamsa;  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Nuvamsa  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Margaret  Sice  and  Dames 
Koyona;  and  brother,  Roy  Koyona. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Danuary  2,  2004 

Elmer  Tootsie 

Elmer  T.  "Chino"  Tootsie,  61,  of  Second  Mesa,  died  Dec.  30,  2003.  He 
was  born  March  25,  1942,  in  Kearns  Canyon  to  Hansen  N.  and  Catherine  Adams 
Tootsie.  He  worked  for  the  Arizona  Department  of  Transportation  as  a heavy 
equipment  operator  and  also  served  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

He  served  as  commander  of  the  American  Legion  Hopi  Post  No.  80,  was  a 
member  of  the  Black  Creek  Gourd  Dance  Society  and  a rancher.  He  was  also 
very  prominent  and  well  respected  in  the  Hopi  community. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Hansen  Tootsie,  of  Polacca;  son  Shawn 
(Danet)  Tootsie;  daughters  Angel  (Loren)  Hamilton  and  Tamie  (Dorge) 
Tootsie-Trottier;  brother  Arlin  Tootsie;  sisters  Delaine  Tootsie  and  Anita 
Sahmie;  12  grandchildren,  18  nieces  and  nephews  and  one  aunt. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  brother  Patrick  Tootsie  and 
sister  Lorraine  Tootsie. 

Services  will  be  today  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Sunlight  Baptist  Mission, 

Second  Mesa  with  pastors  Emerson  Tootsie  and  Terry  Wildman  officiating. 
Interment  will  be  at  the  family  plot.  Second  Mesa. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Greer's  Mortuary. 

Danuary  5,  2004 

Wallace  Slowtalker 

Wallace  "Waylon"  Slowtalker,  41,  of  Winslow,  died  Thursday,  Dan.  1,  2004 
in  Kingman. 

He  was  born  on  March  30,  1962,  in  Birdsprings  to  Dohn  and  Zonnie 
Slowtalker. 


In  his  early  childhood,  he  attended  Leupp  Boarding  School  from  first  to 
eighth  grade.  He  continued  his  education  at  Flagstaff  High  School, 
completing  the  10th  grade.  After  high  school,  he  helped  his  parents  on  the 
family  ranch  in  the  Birdsprings  area. 

He  worked  for  NAPAI  in  Farmington,  N.M.,  Utah  Enterprises  in  Utah,  and 
as  a carpenter  for  the  Public  Employment  Program  under  the  Birdsprings 
Chapter  House  of  the  Navajo  Nation.  He  also  did  a number  of  ranching  jobs 
for  people  in  Birdsprings  and  the  Leupp  community. 

Mr.  Slowtalker  loved  horses,  enjoyed  horseback  riding  and  listening  to 
country  music.  His  favorite  country  musician  was  Waylon  Dennings.  His 
other  hobbies  were  doing  arts  and  crafts  projects  and  making  kachina  dolls. 

He  liked  teasing  people  of  all  ages  and  joked  around  with  friends  and 
relatives.  He  was  known  by  his  nurses,  caretakers  at  the  nursing  homes, 
friends  and  relatives  to  have  a good  sense  of  humor.  He  was  a character  in 
his  own  way  and  always  wanted  to  be  a funny  person. 

In  1996,  he  was  involved  in  a severe  car  accident  between  Winslow  and 
Leupp  Road,  heading  into  the  Leupp  area.  The  crash  caused  him  to  become 
paralyzed  from  the  chest  down.  He  had  been  paralyzed  for  seven  years. 

He  went  to  several  different  nursing  homes  in  Phoenix,  Winslow,  Mesa, 
Flagstaff,  Camp  Verde,  Tucson  and  Kingman.  He  didn't  like  to  stay  in  one 
nursing  home  for  long. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Dohn  and  Zonnie  Slowtalker;  brothers 
Wilso  Slowtalker,  Derry  Slowtalker,  Norman  Slowtalker,  Dimmy  Slowtalker 
and  Dan  Slowtalker;  sisters  Susie  Ramirez,  Virginia  Yazzie,  Elizabeth 
Dudley  and  Vina  Mann;  a granddaughter;  and  a number  of  nieces  and  nephews. 

Funeral  services  will  be  today  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Winslow. 
Burial  will  follow  in  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

Danuary  1,  2004 
Esther  Townsend  Bender 

Mrs.  Esther  Townsend  Bender,  74,  passed  away  December  19,  2003  in  San 
Diego,  California.  She  was  born  April  9,  1929  in  Ft.  Yuma,  CA. 

Esther  graduated  from  Phoenix  Indian  School  and  was  employed  by  Southern 
Indian  Health  as  an  aide  in  Southern  California.  After  returning  home  to 
Ft.  Yuma  she  was  a homemaker.  She  was  a member  of  the  St.  Thomas  Indian 
Mission  and  enjoyed  bird  dancing,  pow-wows,  bead  work,  sewing  and  her 
grandchildren . 

Esther  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Eddie  Bender;  son,  Arthur 
Millard,  Dr.;  brothers  Isadore  Quahlupe  and  Doseph  Townsend;  and  her 
nephew  Eugene  Townsend. 

Esther  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Elvera  Brown,  Laverne  Amador,  and 
Lorna  Amador,  all  of  Winterhaven,  CA;  son,  Gilman  N.  Amador,  Sr.  of 
Winterhaven;  granddaughters,  Elvera  Amador,  Ernesta  Amador,  Desiree 
Velasquez,  and  Hemshreh-Enye  Amador,  all  of  Winterhaven,  as  well  as 
granddaughters  Delilah  Doles  and  Dessica  Amador  of  Alpine,  CA;  grandsons, 
Eddie  Amador  , Conan  Nierenhausen,  and  Gilman  N.  Amador,  Dr.,  all  of 
Winterhaven,  as  well  as  Dason  Amador  of  Austin,  Texas;  great- 
granddaughters  , Layla  Velasquez  and  Docelyn  Velasquez,  both  of 
Winterhaven;  and  great-grandsons  Isadore  Clark  and  Angel  Clark,  both  of 
Winterhaven.  Esther  is  also  survived  by  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  and 
cousins . 

Services  will  be  Friday,  Danuary  2,  2003,  3:00  p.m.  at  St.  Thomas  Indian 
Mission  with  ceremonial  rites  following  the  mass  at  Quechan  Big  House. 
Interment  will  take  place  Monday,  Danuary  5,  2003  at  5:00  a.m.  with  her 
final  resting  place  to  be  Quechan  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dason  Amador,  Theron  Nierenhausen,  Conan 
Nierenhausen,  Ward  Carrier,  Harlan  Pretty  Bird,  Reginald  Antone,  Kit  Fox 
Antone,  Eagle  Gilbert,  Michael  Twist,  Marlow  Dose,  Dr.,  Morales  Escalanti, 
Alex  Roosevelt,  Thai  Townsend  and  Dames  De  la  Torre.  Honorary  Pallbearers 
will  be  Gilman  Amador,  Sr.,  Vidal  Townsend,  Wallace  Antone,  Willard 
Golding,  Sr.,  Harvey  Pretty  Bird,  Stephen  Quahlupe,  Dohn  Townsend,  Anthony 


Querro,  Lyman  Golding  and  Willard  Golding,  Dr. 


Danuary  3,  2004 
Harvey  Doseph  Prieta 

Harvey  Doseph  Prieta  was  born  at  Ft.  Yuma  Indian  Hospital  on  August  8, 
1938,  Winterhaven,  California.  Date  of  expiration,  December  27,  2003  at 
Yuma  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Harvey  was  a member  of  the  Quechan  Indian  Tribe.  He  attended  St.  Benfice 
Catholic  School  in  Banning,  California  and  proceeded  his  education  in  Yuma, 
Arizona  at  Yuma  High  School.  He  was  employed  as  a Forest  Fire  Fighter, 
Construction  worker.  Electrician  and  a Plumber. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sons;  David  Prieta  of  Parker,  Arizona,  Mario 
Chauncy  De  Prieta  of  Idaho  Nez  Pierce  Reservation,  Martine  Costeo  De 
Prieta  of  Santa  Maria,  California;  sisters,  Dudith  Osborne  (Prieta), 

Marlene  Livas,  Dosephine  (Deanie)  Yazzie,  Norine  Escalanti,  Delma  Montoya 
& Maureen  Escalanti;  brothers,  Roderick  Escalanti,  Destry  Escalanti;  nine 
grandchildren  ; 12  nieces;  14  nephews,  plus  numerous  great  nieces  & 
nephews.  He  is  proceeded  in  death  by  his  wife  Patronella  Prieta;  father, 
Martine  Prieta;  grandfather,  Allen  Chicken;  mother  Amy  Bell  Chicken  II; 
brother,  Darwin  Escalanti;  sister,  Amy  Bell  Escalanti  III. 

Viewing  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Danuary  4,  2004  at  1:00pm  at  Kamman 
Mortuary.  Mass  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Danuary  5,  2004  at  10:00am  at  St. 
Thomas  Mission.  Final  resting  place  will  be  at  The  Cry  House.  Cremation 
will  be  on  Tuesday,  Danuary  6,  2004  at  6:00am  at  The  Cry  House  at  Ft.  Yuma 
Indian  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  California. 

Pall  Bearers  will  be  Leloyd,  Warren  and  Doseph  Roosevelt,  Roman  Aguerro, 
Dohnny  Ramirez,  Roger  Decorse,  Gary  Yazzie,  Randall  Menta. 

Honorary  Pall  Bearers  will  be  Ronald  Aguerro,  Douglas,  Norman  and  Gordon 
Osborne,  Timothy  O'Brien. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

Danuary  2,  2004 

Willie  T.  Lyle 

Willie  T.  Lyle,  of  Tulalip,  died  December  30,  2003  in  Marysville. 

Willie,  a Native  American  and  a member  of  Upper  Skagit  Tribe,  was  born 
in  Rockport,  WA  on  October  26,  1929  to  parents  Sandy  Lyle  and  Lottie  Marie 
Sam.  He  was  a Korean  War  veteran  and  was  a logger  and  fisherman. 

He  is  survived  by  children;  Pam  Peters,  Deff  Lyle,  Lisa  Lyle,  Tina  Lyle, 
Brenda  Madison  and  Mark  Lyle,  siblings;  Violet  Fernando,  Iola  Wilson, 

Wanda  Pressley,  Dosephine  Meyers,  George  Moses  Dr.  20  grandchildren,  9 
great  grandchildren  and  numerous  nephews  and  nieces.  Also  survived  by 
sisters-in-law,  Dosephine  Landert  and  Carole  Allen.  He  is  preceded  in 
death  by  Mother,  Lottie  Marie  Sam;  Father,  Sandy  Lyle;  wife,  Marcella 
Lyle;  sister  Lillian  Lyle;  brother.  Dames  Lyle;  sons,  Gaylen  Lyle,  Keith 
Lyle,  Vincent  Lyle  and  Trevor  Lyle. 

A viewing  service  will  be  held  at  2:00pm,  Sunday,  Danuary  4,  2004  at 
Schaefer-Shipman  Funeral  Home,  with  Interfaith  Service,  6:00pm  at  Tulalip 
Tribal  Center.  Funeral  Service  will  be  at  10:00am,  Monday,  Danuary  5,  2004 
at  Tulalip  Tribal  Center,  with  burial  to  follow  at  Mission  Beach  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 

Danuary  4,  2004 

Lillian  Winter  Don't  Mix 

CROW  AGENCY  - Lillian  Winter  Don't  Mix,  infant  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Tanya  Stewart  Don't  Mix,  Sr.,  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  30,  2003  in  the  Crow 
Agency  IHS  Hospital. 

Private  family  graveside  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Crow  Agency 
Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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One-vehicle  accident  near  Browning  kills  two 

By  HARED  MILLER 

Tribune  Hi-Line  Reporter 

A one-vehicle,  alcohol-related  wreck  on  New  Year's  Day  near  Browning 
resulted  in  the  first  Montana  highway  deaths  of  2004. 

Killed  in  the  crash  were  Browning  residents  Thomas  Crosby  and  Peter 
Homegun,  both  32. 

Another  passenger,  Kellen  Homegun,  16,  of  Browning,  was  in  critical 
condition  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in 
Browning. 

The  wreck  happened  at  6:10  a.m.  on  BIA  Route  8 when  the  1988  Ford  pickup 
truck  Crosby  was  driving  began  to  drift  to  the  right  side  of  the  road. 

Crosby  managed  to  pull  the  truck  back  on  the  road  but  swerved  again,  and 
the  truck  rolled  several  times  before  coming  to  rest  on  the  driver's  side, 
the  Highway  Patrol  said. 

Seat  belts  were  not  in  use,  and  all  three  were  ejected.  Crosby  died  at 
the  scene.  Peter  Homegun  died  on  the  way  to  the  hospital. 

Hanuary  3,  2004 

Thomas  Crosby 

HEART  BUTTE  - Thomas  Crosby,  32,  of  Heart  Butte,  a laborer  and 
firefighter,  died  at  a Browning  hospital  of  injuries  he  received  in  an 
automobile  accident  Thursday  near  Browning. 

Rosary  begins  7 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center.  His 
funeral  is  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Browning  Evangelistic  Center,  with  burial 
in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  partner,  Cheryl  Comes  At  Night  of  Heart  Butte; 
daughters  Winona  Spoon  Hunter,  Gina  Andrew  and  Taysia  Andrew; 
stepdaughters  Faustina  Comes  At  Night,  Tashina  Nomee  and  Jonna  Nomee,  all 
of  Heart  Butte;  a son,  David  Andrew;  his  father  Otis  Crosby  of  Los 
Angeles;  a sister,  Stephanie  Blackman;  brothers  Christopher  John  Crosby 
and  Beau  Crosby,  all  of  Browning;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Peter  Home  Gun  III 

STARR  SCHOOL  - Peter  Home  Gun  III,  32,  of  Starr  School,  a laborer  and 
rancher,  died  Thursday  from  injuries  he  received  in  an  automobile  accident 
near  Browning. 

His  rosary  begins  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  His  funeral 
is  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  the  Home  Gun  Cemetery. 

Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  Delores  Home  Gun;  sisters  Carol  Faye  Home 
Gun,  Valerie  Home  Gun,  Lottie  Ann  Trombley,  Catherine  Little  Dog  and 
Cecile  Lynn  Home  Gun;  brothers  Clyde  V.  Home  Gun  and  David  Home  Gun,  all 
of  Starr  School. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

December  30,  2003 

Christian  Luke  Napoleon,  25 
Hooper  Bay 

Hooper  Bay  resident  Christian  Luke  Napoleon,  25,  died  Dec.  27,  2003,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage  after  an  overdose  of  Tylenol. 

Visitation  will  be  at  9 a.m.  today  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E 
St.  A service  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  with  the  Rev.  Michael  Burke  of  St. 

Mary's  Episcopal  Church  officiating.  A second  service  and  burial  will  be 
in  Hooper  Bay. 

Mr.  Napoleon  was  born  Dec.  22,  1978,  in  Chevak  and  was  raised  in  Hooper 
Bay.  He  graduated  from  East  Anchorage  High  School  in  1997  and  later 


enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  Napoleon  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  computers  and  books. 

His  family  wrote:  "Christian  was  a very  quiet,  shy  young  man  who 
received  every  kindness  with  a humble  grace,  blessing  the  person  in  kind 
with  gratitude.  He  was  kind  to  a fault  and  loved  the  outdoors  of  Hooper 
Bay,  where  he  was  raised  by  his  father  and  grandparents . " 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Henry  Louis  Napoleon  of  Hooper  Bay;  mother, 
Bertha  Napoleon  of  Chevak;  brothers,  N.  Iordan  Napoleon  and  Charles  Simon 
of  Hooper  Bay  and  Keenan  Napoleon  of  Chevak;  sisters,  Doni  Napoleon  of 
Anchorage  and  Kylene  Napoleon  of  Chevak;  uncles,  Harold,  Franklin  and  Evan 
Napoleon  of  Hooper  Bay,  Elmer  Simon  of  Hooper  Bay  and  Morris  Akitilnok  and 
Augustine  Akitilnok  of  Chevak;  aunts,  Mary  D.  Nunn  of  Anchorage,  Dorothy 
Thompson  of  Kingston,  Wash.,  Ellen  Napoleon  of  Scammon  Bay,  Agatha  and 
Rebecca  Napoleon  of  Hooper  Bay  and  Monica  Friday  of  Chevak;  nephew,  Andrew 
Napoleon  of  Anchorage;  and  many  cousins  who  loved  him  very  much. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St. 

Susanne  Seville,  45 
Port  Graham 

Lifelong  Alaska  resident  Susanne  Seville,  45,  died  Dec.  24,  2003,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

Services  will  be  in  Nanwalek. 

Mrs.  Seville  was  born  Dune  28,  1958,  in  Anchorage.  She  worked  in  the 
fishing,  canning  and  logging  industries,  at  a hatchery  and  as  a homemaker. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

Mrs.  Seville  enjoyed  fishing  and  spending  time  with  her  grandkids  and 
family. 

Her  family  wrote:  "She  was  a hard  worker  who  put  others  before  herself. 
Her  loving  smile  will  be  remembered  by  those  that  were  in  her  life.  Her 
family  and  friends  will  always  cherish  the  special  moments  with  her  and 
remember  her  always  in  their  hearts." 

Mrs.  Seville  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers,  Larry  and  Sparry 
Moonin . 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Margaret  and  Alex  Moonin;  son,  Alex  D. 
Moonin;  daughter,  Clara  T.  Moonin;  sisters,  Clara  and  Ella  Moonin;  brother, 
Ben  Moonin;  granddaughter,  Kennedy  Moonin;  and  grandson,  Zachary  Bolton. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St. 

Flora  Roberts,  55 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Flora  Roberts,  55,  died  of  pneumonia  Dec.  23,  2003, 
at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

Visitation  and  services  will  be  10  a.m.  to  noon  today  at  the  tribal  hall 

in  Fairbanks.  Additional  services  and  burial  will  be  in  Ruby. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  born  Nov.  6,  1948,  in  Galena  and  had  been  a resident  of 
Fairbanks,  Galena  and  Ruby  before  moving  to  Anchorage. 

She  was  a homemaker,  mother  and  friend.  She  enjoyed  playing  cards  and 
bingo  and  was  an  avid  reader. 

Her  family  wrote:  "She  liked  to  care  for  others,  lend  a hand  whenever 

needed.  She  always  had  a smile  on  her  face  and  liked  to  make  others  laugh." 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Alphonse  Silas;  and 
sisters,  Grace  Carlo  and  Debbie. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Brenda  Michelle  Roberts  of  Anchorage; 
son,  Arthur  Dohn  Roberts  Dr.  of  Anchorage;  mother,  Dennie  Silas  of  Galena; 
sisters,  Harriett  Carlo  of  Galena  and  Laurie  Moore  of  Atlanta;  brothers, 
Robert  Silas  of  Northway,  Richard  Silas  of  Fairbanks  and  Harvey  Silas  of 
Kenai;  grandson,  Doseph  Roberts  of  Anchorage;  granddaughters,  Andrea  Moses 
and  Cheyenne  Alexander  of  Anchorage;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  requests  donations  to  Credit  Union  1,  to 
the  account  of  Art  Roberts. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

December  30,  2003 


John  Two  Rivers 

Former  Fairbanks  resident  John  Two  Rivers,  59,  died  of  natural  causes  on 
Dec.  20,  2003,  at  his  home  in  Beaver  Dam,  Ky. 

John  was  born  Feb.  8,  1944,  in  Kentucky. 

John  retired  to  Beaver  Dam  from  the  construction  industry  after  living 
in  North  Pole  for  over  20  years.  Fie  had  been  known  to  speak  of  his  great 
adoration  for  Alaska  and  its  people.  A man  of  few  words  and  simple  life, 
John  would  have  wanted  to  be  remembered  not  for  the  words  that  he  spoke, 
but  the  actions  he  took  to  take  care  of  the  people  he  loved.  For  this, 
there  are  no  words  fitting  to  speak  of  such  a great  man.  We  can  only  hold 
with  us  the  memories  of  the  times  we  had  and  the  love  he  shared,  John  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  loved  him.  May  his  memory  live  in  fondness 
for  the  rest  of  our  days. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Fleather  Craddock,  of  El  Paso,  Texas; 
grandson,  Liam  Craddock  of  El  Paso;  stepmother,  Colleen  Leisure,  of  Beaver 
Dam;  brother,  Robert  Flicks,  of  Beaver  Dam;  sisters  Nancy  Flicks,  Cynthia 
Woodrum  and  Rebecca  Quigg,  all  of  Beaver  Dam,  and  Virginia  Geary  of  Alaska 

A memorial  service  was  held  Dec.  26  at  Calvary  Flills  Baptist  Church  in 
Beaver  Dam. 

Arrangements  were  by  William  L.  Danks  Funeral  Flome. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

January  3,  2004 

Aron  Keewatin 

Okanese  First  Nation,  SK. 

KEEWATIN  - The  family  of  Aron  Keewatin  are  saddened  to  announce  his 
sudden  passing  on  Thursday,  January  1,  2004  at  the  age  of  18  years. 
Flowever,  they  take  great  comfort  in  the  knowledge  he  is  finally  at  peace 
in  the  care  of  the  Creator. 

Aron  was  predeceased  by  his  brother  Devin  and  cousin  Anthony  in  2001. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  companion  Becky,  his  father  Clayton,  mother  Debbie 
and  siblings:  Wes,  Jay,  Jerr,  Ashley  and  Natasha  as  well  as  many  relatives 
and  friends  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Okanese  Community  Centre, 

Okanese  First  Nation,  Sask.,  on  Monday,  January  5,  2004  at  10:00  a.m. 
Officiants:  Betty-Lou  Skogen  and  elder  Andy  Naytowahow. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Okanese  Community  Centre  on  Sunday  evening. 
The  interment  will  take  place  in  the  Star  Blanket  Cemetery  with  a feast  in 
the  Okanese  Community  Centre  immediately  following  the  interment. 

Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services,  1-800-667-8962. 

Kevin  Mantee 
Regina,  SK. 

MANTEE  - On  Thursday,  January  1,  2004  Kevin  Shawn  Mantee,  late  of  Regina 
SK  passed  away  at  the  age  of  31  years. 

Kevin  is  survived  by  his  companion  Glenda  Cyr,  children  Cherlynn, 
Christina,  Dwight,  Shania,  Jordan  and  Kevin  Jr.;  his  mother  Mary-Anne 
Mantee;  his  father  Alfred  Desjarlais;  sisters  Donna  Chicoose,  Annette 
(James)  Mantee;  brothers  Nelson  (Lana)  and  Everette  (Melanie);  as  well  as 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  Monday,  January  5,  2004  at  4:00  P.M.  in  the  Band 
Flail,  Piapot  First  Nation,  SK. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  Tuesday,  January  6,  2004  at  2:00  P.M. 
in  the  Piapot  Band  Flail  with  burial  to  follow  in  Piapot  First  Nation 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  FIOME  757-8645. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Starr  Pratt 


PRATT  - Starr  Dawn  Pratt,  born  in  Regina  on  November  5th,  1985,  sadly 
left  us  on  December  31,  2003,  at  the  tender  age  of  18  years,  to  join  her 
mother,  Karen  Pratt;  great-grandma,  Lena  Desjarlais;  grandpa,  Scotty 
Pratt;  and  uncle,  Brian  Pratt. 

She  leaves  behind  to  cherish  her  memory,  her  father.  Dean  Pratt; 
brothers,  Craig,  Dunior  and  Dustin,  as  well  as  grandma,  Mary  Pratt;  great- 
grandma,  Violet  Anderson;  grandpa.  Dames  Lejour  (Dim);  grandma,  Linda 
Desjarlais,  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and  friends.  Starr  will  be 
forever  loved  and  deeply  missed  by  everyone  who  knew  her. 

Prayers  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Danuary  5,  2004  from  7:00  to  9:00  p.m. 
at  Morning  Star  Ministries,  3540  6th  Avenue.  Traditional  Service  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  Danuary  6,  2004  at  11:00  a.m.  in  the  Muscowpetung 
Education  Centre,  Muscowpetung  First  Nation  with  Elders  Glen  Anaquod  and 
George  Cappo  officiating.  Interment  in  Muscowpetung  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  in  care  of  Speers  Funeral  Chapel  and  Crematorium  Services. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Flerald. 
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Potawatomi  mkokisis/moon  of  the  bear 
Mvskogee  rv'fo  cusee/moon  of  winter's  younger  brother 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Chiapas95-english  and  ndn-aim  Mailing  Lists; 

Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Each  man  is  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  eagles  to  be  crows." 

Chief  Sitting  Bull,  Hunkpapa  Lakota 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  + 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


There  are  actually  two  good  things  to  draw  your  attention  to  this 
issue . 

Item  one  - Newly  elected  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  made  a strong 
symbolic  statement  when  he  had  an  aboriginal  presence  at  his  acceptance. 

He  has  now  followed  that  with  a strong  commitment.  He  killed  Nault's 
hated  Governance  Act. 

Instead,  Martin  will  work  on  social  issues,  such  as  improving  squalid 
housing  conditions,  a new  clean-water  strategy  for  reserves  and  the  need 
for  more  higher  education  cash. 

Read  it  all  in  "Martin  to  scrap  Governance  Bill" 

Item  two  - A book  has  been  released  with  REAL,  practical  and  traditional 
health  information  for  Native  Women! 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http://www.aberdeennews.com/mld/aberdeennews/news/7661395.htm 

Book  offers  information  for  American  Indian  women 
Associated  Press 
January  8,  2004 

VERMILLION,  S.D.  - American  Indian  women  can  find  answers  to  health 
questions  in  a new  book  put  out  by  the  Native  American  Women's  Health 
Education  Resource  Center  in  Lake  Andes. 

It  worked  three  years  to  compile  "Indigenous  Women's  Health  Book  - 
Within  The  Sacred  Circle." 

The  book  includes  information  on  environmental  health,  traditional  herbs 
and  remedies,  biodiversity,  domestic  violence  and  other  topics. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  News. 

From  the  Native  American  Women's  Health  Education  Resource  Center... 

The  Native  American  Women's  Health  Education  Resource  Center  has  released 
a new  book.  Indigenous  Women's  Health  Book,  Within  the  Sacred  Circle,  in  a 
landmark  effort  to  assist  Native  American  women  in  developing  self-advocacy 
skills  to  become  active  participants  in  managing  our  own  health.  Indigenous 
Women's  Health  Book,  Within  the  Sacred  Circle  provides  guidance  in  both 
Western  and  Indigenous  health  approaches  to  specifically  address  Native 
American  women's  health  needs. 

Topics  covered  range  from  traditional  midwifery,  pregnancy,  the  politics 
of  reproductive  health,  contraception,  domestic  violence,  barriers  to 
Indigenous  women's  healthcare,  health  effects  of  environmental 
contamination,  traditional  herbs  and  remedies.  Native  American  nutrition 
and  weight  loss,  smoking,  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  much  more.  Written  by 
a group  of  compassionate  Indigenous  women,  activists,  health  experts,  and 
healthcare  providers,  this  pioneering  book  discusses  both  physical  and 
mental  health  issues  from  a variety  of  perspectives... 

For  more  information  call  (605)  487-7072  or  visit  us  at  www.nativeshop.org 

On  a sad  note  for  those  left  behind.  Pine  Ridge  witnessed  the  passing 
of  two  traditional  elders  within  a day  of  each  other.  We  send  prayers  and 
smoke  for  Grandmother  Lydia  Ice  and  Grandfather  David  Swallow  Sr.  on  their 
Spirit  journeys.  We  grieve  with  the  Swallow,  Black  Elk  and  Ice  families. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith  Night  Owl 

(*,*) 

gars(3speakeasy . org 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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Western  Shoshone  tribes  divided  over  land  dispute  with  government 
BY  JUDITH  GRAHAM 
Chicago  Tribune 
January  7,  2004 

CRESCENT  VALLEY,  Nev.  - (KRT)  - Two  elderly  Indian  sisters  haul  hay,  mend 
fences  and  round  up  cattle  at  their  ranch  in  this  remote  Nevada  valley. 
Between  chores,  they  spearhead  one  of  the  most  controversial  land  battles 
in  the  West. 

It's  a conflict  that  has  pitted  Western  Shoshone  Indians  against  the 
federal  government  for  decades  and  deeply  divided  Western  Shoshone  tribes 
along  the  way. 

"This  is  one  of  the  headline  struggles  that  raises  the  question,  'Is 
there  going  to  be  justice  for  Indians  in  our  time?'"  said  Vine  Deloria  Jr., 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  American  Indian  scholars. 

At  its  center  are  Mary  and  Carrie  Dann,  obstinate  and  blunt  women  whose 
deeply  lined  faces  and  callused  hands  speak  of  a life  of  hard  work  on  this 
arid,  high  desert.  Many  people  consider  the  sisters  modern  Indian  heroes. 
Others  consider  them  fanatics  out  of  touch  with  reality. 

The  Danns  are  one  of  the  forces  behind  a federal  lawsuit  filed  last  fall 
seeking  recognition  of  the  Western  Shoshone's  title  to  ancestral  lands, 
including  two-thirds  of  Nevada  and  some  of  the  richest  gold  mines  in  the 
United  States.  Several  Western  Shoshone  tribes  support  the  suit. 

The  government  is  preparing  its  response,  due  this  month. 

"This  land  is  oursj  it's  Western  Shoshone  land,"  said  Carrie  Dann  on  a 
recent  morning  in  the  sisters'  run-down  house,  which  is  heated  by  a wood 
stove  and  surrounded  by  old  pickup  trucks  and  rusty  farm  equipment. 

Government  officials  disagree,  arguing  that  the  Western  Shoshones  lost 


most  of  their  territory  during  the  settlement  of  the  West  and  were  awarded 
just  compensation  - now  exceeding  $140  million  - from  the  federal  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

But  for  more  than  20  years,  the  Western  Shoshones  have  refused  to  take 
the  money,  in  a protest  against  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  process  and 
findings.  The  settlement  sits  in  a government  bank  account  accumulating 
interest . 

Now,  a bill  sponsored  by  Nevada's  congressional  delegation,  passed  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  awaiting  action  in  the  House,  would  mandate 
distribution  of  the  funds  to  the  Western  Shoshone.  And  arguments  over 
whether  to  accept  the  settlement  or  continue  fighting  for  the  land  are 
raging  again  in  this  swath  of  Indian  country,  reviving  old  disagreements 
and  never-healed  wounds. 

"Our  tribe  has  decided  we  want  our  money"  said  Diana  Buckner,  chairwoman 
of  the  Ely  Shoshone  tribe,  speaking  for  one  group  of  tribal  members.  "It's 
time.  We're  never  going  to  get  the  land.  Let's  get  what  we  can  for  our 
older  folks." 

Never,  the  Danns  and  their  supporters  respond.  If  the  tribe  forsakes 
hope  and  accepts  the  money,  they  say,  the  tribe  will  be  acting  as  if  it 
sold  the  land.  And  if  the  tribe  gives  up  its  land,  the  culture  and  way  of 
life  will  disappear. 

Historically,  the  Western  Shoshone  were  not  a united  people  with  one 
chief  who  led  all  the  tribes.  Instead,  they  were  a diverse  set  of  extended 
family  groups  that  stretched  from  Utah's  Salt  Lake  Valley  across  most  of 
eastern  and  central  Nevada  and  down  through  Death  Valley  and  California's 
Mojave  Desert. 

Even  today.  Western  Shoshones  are  dispersed  among  various  tribes  and 
communities  in  Nevada  including  the  Duckwater,  South  Fork  and  Yomba 
reservations,  and  in  Indian  colonies  in  Battle  Mountain,  Elko,  Ely,  Wells 
and  Winnemucca,  among  other  towns. 

Because  of  their  diversity,  getting  the  Western  Shoshones,  currently 
numbering  about  6,500,  to  agree  on  anything  is  difficult. 

Disputes  over  who  has  authority  to  represent  the  tribes,  still  common 
today,  date  back  to  the  1863  federal  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley,  which  gives 
settlers  permission  to  build  railroads  and  telegraphs  across  their 
territory,  mine  the  land,  establish  communities,  and  travel  without 
interference. 

The  Western  Shoshones  who  signed  the  treaty  were  a small  group  that 
didn't  represent  the  entire  people,  some  tribal  leaders  insist. 

Moreover,  the  Ruby  Valley  treaty  says  nothing  about  giving  up  the  land. 
On  the  contrary,  it  explicitly  recognizes  the  boundaries  of  the  country 
claimed  by  the  Western  Shoshone,  according  to  Thomas  Luebben,  an 
Albuquerque  lawyer  who  represents  the  Yomba  Reservation. 

But  that's  not  how  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  saw  it  when  that 
federally  appointed  body  began  meeting  after  World  War  II. 

The  Western  Shoshones  had  lost  title  to  their  lands  "by  gradual 
encroachment  by  whites,  settlers  and  others,  and  the  acquisition, 
disposition  or  taking  of  their  lands  by  the  United  States  for  its  own  use 
and  benefits,"  the  commission  ruled  in  1962. 

lames  Anaya,  professor  at  the  University  of  Arizona  law  school  and  co- 
chairman  of  its  Indigenous  Peoples  Law  and  Policy  program,  calls  the 
theory  of  gradual  encroachment  a "legal  fiction"  built  on  the  premise  that 
"if  we  take  land  it  is  ours  by  right."  American  law  does  not  treat 
property  rights  in  this  dismissive  fashion,  except  when  it  comes  to 
American  Indians,  he  says. 

Without  formally  hearing  arguments  on  land  title,  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  awarded  the  Western  Shoshone  $26  million  in  1972  - an  amount 
that  valued  about  24  million  acres  of  the  Indian's  Nevada  lands  at  15 
cents  per  acre.  Gold  mining  operations  on  those  lands  have  yielded  an 
estimated  $26  billion  since  the  Western  Shoshones  signed  their  treaty  with 
the  government. 

Outraged,  the  Western  Shoshones  refused  to  take  the  money  that,  with 
interest,  now  exceeds  $140  million. 

"I  believe  they  (government  officials)  lied  to  our  people,"  says  Felix 
Ike,  58,  a former  chairman  of  the  Te-Moak  Tribe  based  in  Elko,  Nev.,  the 


largest  of  the  Western  Shoshone  groups. 

He  says  he  was  at  meetings  in  the  1980s  when  federal  officials  came  out 
to  talk  about  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  settlement  and  told  people 
"you're  not  selling  your  land.  We're  just  going  to  give  you  compensation." 

Fermina  Stevens,  general  manager  of  the  Elko  Bandof  the  Te-Moak  tribe, 
remembers  her  mother  and  her  grandmother  passing  down  the  same  story.  "We 
were  always  told  this  money  was  for  damage  and  trespass  of  the  land,  not 
for  giving  it  up." 

The  government  argues  that  it  informed  the  tribes  thoroughly  about  what 
was  involved  with  the  claims  settlement  process. 

But  a 2002  investigation  by  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  a group  associated  with  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
concluded  that  the  United  States  failed  to  provide  the  Western  Shoshones 
due  process  and  equal  protection  under  the  law  in  the  land  dispute. 

It  was  the  Dann  sisters  who  took  the  Western  Shoshones'  case  to  the 
international  body,  part  of  an  ongoing  fight  they've  waged  since  1974  when 
government  officials  showed  up  at  their  ranch  one  day  and  said  they  were 
trespassing  on  federal  lands  by  grazing  cattle  without  a permit. 

"They  never  showed  us  the  documents  how  they  had  taken  our  land,"  says 
Mary,  who  friends  estimate  is  in  her  80s,  while  guessing  that  Carrie  is  in 
her  late  60s  or  early  70s.  The  sisters  refuse  to  discuss  their  age. 

The  Danns  protested  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  ruled 
in  1985  that  because  the  Western  Shoshone  had  received  a monetary 
settlement  from  the  government,  they  could  no  longer  pursue  land  claims. 

"Ridiculous,"  Carrie  says  in  disgust,  noting  that  the  funds  sit  in  a 
government  bank  account  and  the  Western  Shoshone  have  never  taken  one  cent. 

"The  earth  is  our  mother  and  we  can't  give  up  our  mother.  No  way  in 
hell,"  says  this  silver-haired  woman  wearing  dirt-spattered  jeans,  taking 
a drag  on  her  cigarette. 

To  this  day,  the  sisters  continue  to  have  confrontations  with  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  which  seized  and  sold  232  cattle,  about  half  the 
Danns'  herd,  a year  and  a half  ago. 

Many  Western  Shoshone  once  supported  the  Danns,  but  have  grown  to  see 
them  as  intransigent  old-timers  pursuing  a quest  so  far-fetched  it  amounts 
to  folly. 

Ike,  the  former  Te-Moak  tribe  chairman,  is  among  them.  "After  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  against  the  Danns,  what  hope  was  there?  There  was  no 
stopping  the  federal  government  from  doing  what  it  wanted  to  do.  They  took 
the  land  away  from  us.  It  was  over." 

"(The  Danns)  cry  Mother  Earth  is  not  for  sale.  But  look  around  you  - who 
occupies  this  place?  Who  runs  the  railroads  and  the  mines,  who  operates 
the  ranches?  Not  indigenous  people.  Mother  Earth  has  been  sold.  That's  the 
reality,"  Ike  said. 

Most  Western  Shoshone  want  the  money  the  government  is  again  offering 
from  its  proposed  settlement  - an  estimated  $20,000  per  person,  enough  to 
buy  a new  car  or  help  pay  off  a mortgage  - says  Ike,  who  helped  organize  a 
2002  vote  which  found  that  tribal  members  supported  the  financial 
distribution  by  an  11-to-l  margin. 

The  proposed  settlement  represents  the  $26  million  the  Shoshone  never 
accepted,  which  has  swelled  to  $140  million  with  interest. 

The  Danns  and  others  charge  the  vote  was  not  held  according  to  proper 
procedures,  and  have  challenged  organizers  to  allow  to  public  recount  of 
the  ballots.  That  hasn't  happened. 

"We  Shoshones  are  sick  of  this  fight  the  Danns  have  been  carrying  on  all 
this  time,"  says  Naomi  Mason,  74,  a Western  Shoshone  who  lives  in  Owyhee, 
Nev.,  on  the  Idaho  border.  "It's  painful  because  it  goes  on  and  on,  like  a 
death  that  you  go  on  grieving.  We  need  to  put  closure  on  it." 

It's  wrong  to  tie  the  money  to  the  land  issue,  insists  Amy  Spanbauer, 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  Rep.  Dim  Gibbons,  R-Nev.,  sponsor  of  the  House 
bill.  "There  is  no  explicit  ceding  of  land  claims  by  accepting  this 
distribution.  The  money  is  rightfully  theirs  and  a majority  of  the  Western 
Shoshone  want  it,"  she  says. 

All  the  bill  would  do,  she  adds,  is  give  Congress'  authorization  to 
distribute  the  money  awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  the  1970s. 
Congressional  approval  is  required  for  such  distributions. 


The  Western  Shoshone  should  take  the  money  and  work  with  Congress  to 
expand  their  land  base,  says  a spokeswoman  for  Sen.  Harry  Reid,  R-Nev.  The 
senator's  staff  last  month  held  meetings  with  several  tribes  in  Nevada  to 
discuss  returning  some  federal  lands  to  the  Indians  for  housing  and 
economic  development.  More  than  80  percent  of  Nevada  is  owned  by  the 
government . 

As  it  stands,  the  tribes  have  little  land  to  speak  of  - fewer  than  10, 
000  acres,  according  to  some  estimates,  compared  with  the  62  million  acres 
they  once  claimed  as  their  homeland. 

"The  fear  is  once  we  take  money,  the  (government)  is  going  to  say, 

'We've  dealt  with  you,  we  don't  owe  you  anything,  we  don't  have  any  reason 
to  expand  your  land  base,'"  says  Stevens. 

The  suspicion  is  that  government  officials  have  economic  reasons  to  want 
clear  title  to  the  contested  Western  Shoshone  lands.  With  unknown  amounts 
of  gold  still  buried  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Nevada,  where  many 
tribal  members  live,  and  strong  prospects  for  geothermal  energy 
development  in  the  area,  there  are  potentially  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
to  be  made  off  the  land. 

Back  at  the  ranch,  the  Dann  sisters  have  been  watching  new  lights 
appearing  at  night  on  Mount  Tenabo  rising  above  Crescent  Valley.  The 
mountain  is  the  setting  for  many  Western  Shoshone  creation  stories,  the 
sisters  say. 

It's  also  part  of  a proposed  100,000-acre  sale  of  federal  lands  to 
Canadian  gold  mining  company  Placer  Dome  Inc.  outlined  earlier  this  year 
in  a bill  introduced  by  Gibbons.  Enormous  amounts  of  gold  are  believed  to 
lie  in  Mount  Tenabo,  and  a new  mine  has  been  proposed  on  that  site. 
Congress  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  bill. 

"All  they  can  see  in  this  land  is  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents.  They 
don't  see  the  beauty,  the  medicinal  plants,  the  rights  of  the  deer  and 
eagle  to  this  land,  the  spiritual  life  that  is  being  taken  out  in  the  name 
of  gold,"  says  Carrie  Dann,  with  a deep  sigh. 

"That's  why  I'm  mad.  ...  All  my  life,  it's  been  a struggle  to  preserve 
this  land  for  our  people,  and  I'll  never  get  tired.  I'll  never  stop." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Chicago  Tribune. 
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History  leaves  tribes  in  transition 
BRENT  WALTH 

The  people  of  Warm  Springs  have  overcome  some  daunting  obstacles. 

January  7,  2004 

In  1855,  the  U.S.  government  forced  the  Wasco  and  Warm  Springs  tribes 
into  a treaty  that  sent  them  to  the  current-day  reservation,  about  6 
percent  of  the  10  million  acres  they  once  called  home. 

For  centuries,  bands  of  the  Wasco  and  Warm  Springs  tribes  prospered  in 
peace  along  the  Columbia  River  with  salmon  at  the  center  of  their  survival 
and  culture. 

In  1879,  the  U.S.  government  started  moving  Paiutes  to  the  reservation, 
even  though  the  plateau  tribe  was  often  antagonistic  toward  others. 

The  three  tribes  had  to  find  a way  to  live  together  despite  different 
languages  and  cultures.  They  also  had  to  face  federal  efforts  at 
assimilation . 

U.S.  government  policies  took  particular  aim  at  Indian  children  in  an 


effort  to  stamp  out  their  language  and  traditions. 

At  Warm  Springs,  tribal  members  were  forced  to  attend  a boarding  school 
where  their  traditional  braids  were  chopped  off  and  they  were  beaten  for 
speaking  their  native  language.  The  school  closed  nearly  four  decades  ago, 
but  people  speak  of  the  humiliation  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 

In  the  past  40  years,  the  reservation  has  been  transformed  into  a modern 
community,  with  telephones,  electricity,  paved  roads,  a social  services 
network  and  a medical  clinic.  Tribal  leaders  also  created  a diversified 
economy  that  generated  $27  million  this  year  and  includes  a lumber  mill, 
hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Deschutes  River  and  the  Kah-Nee-Ta  High 
Desert  Resort  & Casino. 

Today,  the  tribes  face  an  economic  crisis.  Revenue  from  timber  has 
fallen  sharply,  and  the  casino,  which  is  in  an  isolated  location,  brings 
in  far  less  money  than  others  in  Indian  communities  across  the  United 
States . 

Warm  Springs,  population  3,800,  in  many  ways  looks  like  other  small 
Oregon  communities,  with  an  elected  government,  police,  courts  and  a range 
of  programs  and  services.  Tribal  leaders  say  those  institutions  are  only 
part  of  the  story.  Warm  Springs,  they  say,  is  still  struggling  to  create  a 
form  of  government  in  which  laws  count  for  more  than  personal  influence 
and  family  connections. 

"We  have  moved  from  a subsistence  culture  to  one  that  has  tried  to  adapt 
to  a whole  new  way  of  life,  and  not  everyone  has  adapted  to  the  changes  in 
the  same  way  or  at  the  same  speed,"  said  Willy  Fuentes,  the  tribes'  chief 
operations  officer.  "We  are  still  a transitioning  people." 

Many  Warm  Springs  children  and  teenagers  find  themselves  torn  between 
the  traditional  and  the  modern. 

"I'm  still  confused  about  what  it  means  to  be  Native  American,"  said 
Pasha  Smith,  a 2003  Madras  High  School  graduate. 

"If  we  still  spoke  our  native  tongue,  it  would  give  us  a better 
understanding  of  our  culture  and  our  heritage,  and  that  would  give  people 
more  respect  for  their  own  lives  and  for  ourselves." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Oregonian. 
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Congratulations  Defenders!! 

All  the  prayers,  good  work,  everything  have  led  to  the  Sturgis  Industrial 
Expansion  Corporation  abandoning  the  idea  of  building  a shooting  range 
near  Bear  Butte! ! 

Much  gratitude  is  owed  to  3im  Leach,  our  attorney,  for  his  volunteerism 
and  excellent  work!  He  called  me  a short  time  ago  to  tell  me  that  the 
Sturgis  Industrial  Expansion  Corporation  filed  a motion  with  the  court  late 
this  afternoon  (Friday)  stating  that  they  are  abandoning  the  building  of 
the  Shooting  Range  on  the  land  they  purchased  near  Bear  Butte. 

Thank  you  to  all  of  you  for  your  prayers,  support,  and  encouragement. 
This  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  all  of  us  together. 

It  has  been  almost  a year  since  Defenders  first  learned  about  the 
proposal  to  build  the  Shooting  Range.  We  had  a prayer  gathering  in  Feb. 
last  year.  In  order  to  say  an  appropriate  spiritual  thank  you  (Wopila),  we 
will  be  planning  another  prayer  gathering  and  feed  at  Bear  Butte  again  in 
February.  I will  let  you  all  know  as  soon  as  I have  a chance  to  get 
approval  of  a date  from  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe.  We  had  our  prayers  at 
their  lodge  last  year,  and  hope  to  do  the  same,  this  time  to  say  thank  you. 
Congratulations  Everyone!! 

Charmaine  White  Face,  Coordinator 
Defenders  of  the  Black  Hills 
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Shooting  range  near  Bear  Butte  canceled 
By  Bill  Cissell,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
January  10,  2004 

STURGIS  - Sturgis  Industrial  Expansion  won't  be  building  a gun  range  near 
Bear  Butte  north  of  Sturgis. 

In  documents  filed  in  federal  court  Friday,  the  development  group  and 
the  city  of  Sturgis  asked  the  court  to  dismiss  lawsuits  filed  over  the 
location  of  the  shooting  range. 

The  proposed  $900,000  Black  Hills  Sportsman's  Complex  came  under  fire, 
and  the  suits  were  filed  by  American  Indian  tribes  and  a grassroots  group 
of  citizens  called  the  Defenders  of  the  Black  Hills. 

The  court  documents  say  Sturgis  Industrial  Expansion  voted  at  a special 
meeting  Jan.  7 to  abandon  plans  to  build  the  shooting  range. 

The  suits  was  filed  by  the  tribes  and  the  citizens  group  because  they 
said  the  range,  four  miles  north  of  Bear  Butte  State  Park  - a religious 
site  for  many  Indian  tribes  - would  disturb  religious  ceremonies  that  take 
place  on  Bear  Butte. 

The  tribes  and  the  citizens  group  also  claimed  that  a $825,000  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  given  to  the  city  and  turned  over  to  the 
development  group  didn't  meet  federal  guidelines. 

A separate  investigation  determined  that  allegation  to  be  true,  and  the 
money  was  returned  to  the  state. 

Sturgis  Mayor  Mark  Zeigler  said  that  without  the  federal  funds,  the 
scope  of  the  project  might  change.  He  said  that  the  city  and  the 
development  corporation  might  consider  a world-class  indoor  range. 

Contact  Bill  Cissell  at  394-8412 

or  e-mail  bill.cissell@rapidcityjournal.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Legislators  want  name  restored  to  'Squaw  Peak' 

Amanda  J.  Crawford 
The  Arizona  Republic 
January  10,  2004 

Just  when  you  learned  to  pronounce  pie-ESS-ta-wah  . . . 

A state  legislator  wants  to  replace  the  panel  that  changed  the  name  of 
Squaw  Peak  to  Piestewa  Peak  with  appointees  who  may  be  willing  to  restore 
the  original  name. 

Republicans  in  the  state  House  of  Representatives  want  to  take  control 
of  the  Arizona  State  Board  on  Geographic  and  Historic  Names  away  from  the 
Governor's  Office. 

Some  say  Gov.  Janet  Napolitano  unduly  influenced  last  year's  decision  to 
honor  a fallen  soldier,  Spc . Lori  Piestewa  of  Tuba  City.  Even  Napolitano 
says  the  change  was  handled  badly. 

Rep.  Phil  Hanson,  R-Peoria,  lead  sponsor  of  the  bill,  said  he  hopes  a 
board  appointed  by  legislative  leaders  will  rescind  the  April  decision  and 
bring  back  the  name  "Squaw." 

"This  should  have  been  a non-political  decision,  and  it  was  made  a total 
political  decision,"  Hanson  said.  "This  whole  thing  was  a disservice  to 


Lori  Piestewa." 

The  bill  is  co-sponsored  by  all  but  one  of  the  39  House  Republicans. 

Any  move  to  change  the  peak's  name  back  to  Squaw  will  likely  meet  with 
opposition . 

"We  would  not  be  going  forward  ...  we  would  be  going  backward/'  said 
Alida  Montiel  of  the  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona,  which  supported  the 
change  to  Piestewa  Peak. 

"With  Piestewa  there  is  common  ground  among  tribes,  veterans  and  a lot 
of  people  who  feel  the  word  'squaw'  is  derogatory." 

The  hullabaloo  over  Piestewa  Peak  has  yet  to  subside. 

A Phoenix  advisory  board  this  week  was  unable  to  reach  a decision  about 
renaming  the  city's  Squaw  Peak  Recreation  Area  in  light  of  the  adjacent 
mountain's  new  name.  Supporters  say  the  name  change  was  an  appropriate  way 
to  honor  the  Hopi  woman  who  last  spring  became  the  first  Native  American 
female  to  die  in  combat  for  the  United  States,  while  disposing  of  the  name 
"Squaw,"  which  is  seen  by  some  as  offensive. 

But  Hanson  and  other  critics  question  the  independence  of  a board  with 
six  of  its  nine  members  employed  by  the  state.  They  accuse  Napolitano  of 
steamrolling  through  the  proposal  for  political  gain  and  pressuring  board 
members  into  ignoring  rules. 

National  guidelines  require  a person  to  be  dead  for  five  years  before  a 
geographic  feature  is  named  for  him  or  her. 

The  name  change  for  the  Phoenix  peak  was  made  by  the  state  board  about  a 
month  after  Piestewa 's  death  but  won't  be  considered  at  the  national  level 
until  2008. 

"I  have  not  seen  such  dirty  politics  in  my  three  years  in  the 
Legislature,"  Hanson  said,  noting  that  one  board  member  resigned  instead 
of  hearing  the  proposal  and  that  a Napolitano  aide  pressured  another  to 
quit . 

The  bill  would  strip  the  board  of  any  gubernatorial  influence  by  having 
eight  of  the  nine  members  appointed  by  legislators.  The  remaining 
appointment  would  go  to  the  executive  director  of  the  Arizona  Historical 
Society. 

Napolitano' s spokeswoman,  Jeanine  L'Ecuyer,  notes  that  it  is  "unusual 
but  not  unheard  of"  to  have  boards  appointed  by  the  Legislature. 

"What  the  governor  has  consistently  said  is,  'Our  process  was  flawed,  we 
made  mistakes  and  it  won't  happen  that  way  again,  but  the  outcome  was 
exactly  the  right  outcome,'  " L'Ecuyer  said. 

House  Majority  Leader  Eddie  Farnsworth,  R-Gilbert,  said  he  is  not 
supporting  the  bill  to  get  the  Squaw  Peak  moniker  back. 

Instead,  he  thinks  the  change  would  create  "a  board  with  at  least  some 
modicum  of  autonomy." 

"Piestewa  Peak,  whether  you  support  the  name  or  not,  is  always  going  to 
have  a stain  on  it  because  of  the  process,"  he  added. 

Board  Chairwoman  Linda  Strock,  a Department  of  Economic  Security 
employee,  said  board  policies  and  procedures  are  being  reviewed  in 
response  to  last  year's  action. 

She  said  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  board's  decision  to  commemorate 
Piestewa 's  sacrifice  was  "overshadowed  by  the  perception  of  the  political 
events  that  influenced  it." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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Shakopee  Dakota  - A culture  of  sharing 
January  9,  2004 


by:  David  Melmen  / Indian  Country  Today 

PRIOR  LAKE,  Minn.  - Everyone  knows,  but  not  everyone  may  understand  the 
purpose  of  giving  as  a tradition  among  American  Indians. 

Criticism  has  been  leveled  against  successful  gaming  tribes  for  not 
sharing  their  alleged  wealth  with  poorer  tribes.  But  some  tribes  are  doing 
so  without  prodding  or  pressure  from  political  threats. 

The  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  of  Minnesota,  has  put  their 
excess  funds  to  very  good  use,  and  has  done  so  for  the  most  part,  in 
silence.  In  fact  in  2003,  it  put  nearly  $8  million  dollars  into  education, 
health  care,  inf rastructure  improvements,  economic  development  and  more 
for  tribes  in  the  Great  Plains  and  Great  Lakes  areas. 

"The  Shakopee  Dakota  have  a cultural  tradition  of  assisting  others  who 
are  in  need,"  said  Tribal  Chairman  Stanley  Crooks. 

"We  recognize  that  we  have  a unique  opportunity  to  help  Native  Americans 
and,  indeed,  non-Indians,  as  well." 

SMSC  had  donated  $31.5  million  to  other  tribes  and  local  governments  and 
organizations  over  the  past  six  years;  $22.9  million  of  that  since  January 
2000;  and  an  additional  $119  million  in  loans. 

A dozen  tribes,  an  additional  dozen  schools  and  more  than  30  American 
Indian  and  charitable  organizations  have  benefited  from  the  generosity  of 
the  SMSC. 

One  of  the  first  tribes  to  be  involved,  the  SMSC  has  benefited  from 
Indian  gaming.  Tribal  officials  are  reluctant  to  give  out  information 
about  the  financial  success  of  their  Mystic  Lake  Casino,  Hotel  and  Resort, 
and  said  the  donations  and  philanthropic  giving  of  the  tribe  is  not  based 
on  any  percentage  of  profits  or  gross  revenues. 

"The  tribe  doesn't  gain  from  the  donations.  We  do  not  have  a policy  like 
Target  Corporation,  like  the  5 percent  club.  We  do  not  get  tax  benefits. 
There  is  a lot  of  need  out  there,"  said  Bill  Rudnicki,  tribal 
administrator . 

Rudnicki  said  a few  years  ago  Chairman  Crooks  took  him  to  an  event  for 
people  that  donated  to  special  causes.  "He  said,  'would  you  ever  see 
anything  like  that  in  Indian  country?'" 

"It's  sad  that  a lot  of  American  Indian  nonprofits  are  asked  by 
potential  donors  if  the  casino  tribes  helped  them  out.  I respond  by  asking 
if  Las  Vegas  has  helped  other  organizations,"  said  Rudnicki. 

American  Indian  nonprofits  are  awarded  only  one-sixth  of  one  percent  of 
all  philanthropic  dollars  nationwide,  according  to  the  First  Nations 
Development  Institute. 

In  many  cases  there  are  no  strings  attached  to  the  generosity  of  the 
SMSC.  There  are  exceptions,  though;  should  a group  ask  for  money  that  is 
intended  for  a school  or  specific  project  the  money  must  go  to  the  project. 

The  SMSC  has  been  very  helpful  to  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  Nebraska. 

The  SMSC  actually  saved  the  tribe's  fledgling  economic  development  and 
protected  and  created  jobs.  The  Santee  tribe  has  received  more  than  $2 
million  over  the  past  few  years  after  it  experienced  legal  trouble  with 
its  casino.  A new  casino  with  restaurant  and  a new  fuel  station  are  the 
result  of  help  from  the  SMSC. 

The  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  would  have  lost  a much  needed  dialyses  center 
when  IHS  closed  its  facility  when  SMSC  came  to  the  rescue  with  $125,000. 

Rudnicki  said  the  giving  is  not  the  result  of  pressure  from  outside 
forces,  governments  or  political  pressure.  "It's  an  obligation  that  comes 
from  the  culture,  not  outside." 

More  than  $1  million  each  has  been  given  to  the  Bois  Forte  Band  of 
Ojibwe,  the  Grand  Portage  Band  of  Ojibwe,  the  Upper  Sioux  Community  and 
the  Lower  Sioux  Community,  all  from  Minnesota. 

Economic  opportunity  donations  or  loans  are  not  awarded  to  individuals. 
Rudnicki  said  a donation  to  a school  system  to  rebuild  or  remodel  a school 
building  will  benefit  more  people.  Economic  development  money,  like  that 
given  to  the  Empower  Zone  of  Pine  Ridge  for  equipment  and  to  the  Santee 
Sioux  Tribe  or  to  Sisseton-Wahpeton  will  be  used  to  more  broadly  benefit 
the  people. 

"We  upped  the  amount  of  giving  each  year  and  we  still  have  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  tribe.  There  is  more  need  out  there,"  Rudnicki  said. 

He  said  he  has  toured  the  Crow  Creek  and  Santee  reservations.  What  most 


people  see  are  the  good  things,  but  he  said  he  saw  the  parts  of  the 
reservations  that  show  the  suffering. 

The  community  members  are  descendants  of  the  Dakota  who  were  removed 
from  Minnesota  in  1863  after  the  conflict  with  settlers  and  federal  agents. 
Among  their  ancestors  were  many  of  the  38  who  were  hanged  in  Mankato  after 
the  conflict  came  to  an  end. 

The  Shakopee  were  sent  from  Minnesota  to  Crow  Creek,  in  South  Dakota, 
then  to  Santee,  and  some  of  them  returned  to  their  homeland  of  Minnesota. 

"We  have  attained  a significant  level  of  self-sufficiency  and  are  very 
thankful  for  the  ability  to  help  others  through  our  charitable  giving 
program,"  Crooks  said. 

The  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Community  was  federally  recognized  in  1969.  A 
small  community  of  people  lived  on  250  acres  of  traditional  land  which  was 
purchased  in  the  1880s.  They  had  dirt  roads  and  like  most  tribes  were  very 
poor.  The  goal  of  the  tribe  from  the  beginning  was  to  become  self- 
sufficient.  The  SMSC  contributes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  today 
to  Scott  County,  Minnesota,  and  the  town  of  Prior  Lake  for  any  services 
needed  for  the  casino  or  the  community. 

The  tribe  readily  admits  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  casino  none  of  the 
contributions  would  be  possible. 

"During  the  last  four  years,  the  SMSC  has  experienced  continued  growth 
and  development  in  all  areas. 

"We  should  all  be  very  proud  of  the  many  achievements  we  as  a community 
have  made  in  this  four-year  period  of  time.  Since  2000,  our  tribal  economy 
has  shown  great  strength  as  our  tribal  enterprises  as  a whole  continue  to 
earn  significant  tribal  revenues,"  the  business  council  stated  in  a 
prepared  statement. 

The  Shakopee  are  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  gaming  will  always  be 
the  economic  windfall  it  has  been.  Rudnicki  said  the  tribe  is  building  a 
new  golf  course  to  draw  people  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  come 
and  stay  in  the  hotel  and  enjoy  the  facilities.  Other  tribes  are  also 
doing  much  the  same  thing  in  developing  end  destination  resorts.  As 
criticism  of  Indian  gaming  grows  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
possibility  of  an  end  is  always  on  the  minds  of  gaming  leaders. 

Some  members  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  have  in  the  past  threatened  to 
legalize  slot  machines  and  card  gambling  at  a horse  track  located  just  a 
few  miles  from  Mystic  Lake  Casino  Hotel.  Bar  owners  in  the  state  also 
argue  that  video  lottery  games  would  help  to  level  the  playing  field. 

New  construction  at  Mystic  Lake  Casino  Hotel  will  make  things  more 
convenient  for  customers  with  new  parking  facilities  and  covered  outside 
areas.  No  expansion  of  the  casino  is  planned. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Violent  takeover  at  Kiowa  headquarters  alleged 
Violent  scene  described  by  family  of  administration 
CARNEGIE  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
Danuary  8,  2004 

For  the  third  time  in  less  than  a month,  a dissident  faction  has  seized 
control  of  a tribal  office. 

A former  member  of  the  tribe's  business  council  and  his  supporters 
allegedly  invaded  the  Kiowa  Tribe,  which  has  been  wracked  by  controversy 
for  months  now. 

Kiowa  Vice  Chairman  Hess  Bointy  told  the  Daily  Oklahoman  that  Bill 


Tsoodle  arrived  with  a small  band  of  supporters  at  the  headquarters  early 
Wednesday  and  took  control  of  the  building.  Bointy  said  Tsoodle  is 
frustrated  because  he  was  voted  out  of  office  during  contentious  elections 
last  year. 

"He  wants  to  be  the  leader  of  the  tribe/'  Bointy  said.  "He  feels  this  is 
the  only  way  he  can  be  the  leader." 

Reached  at  home,  Bointy' s wife,  who  declined  to  give  her  name,  described 
a violent  scene  Wednesday  morning. 

"Bill  Tsoodle  was  the  leader.  They  hired  a bunch  of  goons  who  call 
themselves  security  and  they  took  over  our  security.  They  took  over  the 
complex  and  started  shoving  people;  five  of  them  went  to  the  hospital. 

They  were  pushing  elders  who  weren't  moving  fast  enough.  They  hit  [one 
employee]  and  hurt  his  back.  Two  of  the  elder  leaders  were  jerked  around 
and  pushed,"  she  told  the  Native  American  Times.  She  said  Tsoodle  was 
accompanied  by  Steve  Quetone,  Debra  Shrock  Wilson,  Doycetta  Elliott  and 
she  criticized  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  not  responding. 

BIA  officials  in  Oklahoma  City  did  not  immediately  return  a phone  call 
seeking  comment. 

Wilson  was  involved  in  an  election  controversy  this  summer,  when  it  was 
revealed  that  she  owed  the  tribe  money.  Wilson  had  defeated  Kathleen  Tiny 
Cannon  in  the  race  for  tribal  secretary,  but  under  the  Kiowa  constitution, 
anyone  indebted  to  the  tribe  cannot  hold  public  office. 

Calls  to  the  tribe's  headquarters  are  met  with  an  answering  machine. 
Bointy' s wife  said  Tsoodle  is  still  in  control  of  the  building  and  that  he 
has  been  known  to  carry  a gun. 

Tsoodle  could  not  be  reached  for  comment.  He  does  not  have  a residence 
listing  in  the  Carnegie  area.  One  woman,  who  identified  herself  as 
Tsoodle' s sister-in-law,  said  this  when  contacted:  "I'm  every  much  ashamed 
to  be  Kiowa  and  I don't  appreciate  what  Bill  is  doing." 

The  Kickapoo  and  Ponca  tribes  saw  similar  takeovers  of  their 
headquarters  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Tribes  challenge  development  plan 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Danuary  8,  2004 

DOSEPH,  Ore.  - Tribes  have  filed  challenges  to  a planned  upscale 
development  on  62  acres  at  the  foot  of  the  Wallowa  Mountains,  a region 
where  a band  of  Nez  Perce  lived  until  they  were  forced  out  by  the  U.S. 

Army  127  years  ago. 

Five  appeals  have  been  filed  against  a development  approved 
conditionally  by  a county  commission  on  land  next  to  Wallowa  Lake  in  this 
picturesque  community. 

Three  of  those  appeals  were  filed  by  reservations  where  Nez  Perce 
Indians  now  live  - the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation  near  Pendleton,  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  in  Lapwai,  Idaho,  and  the 
Colville  Confederated  Tribes  at  Nespelem. 

The  city  of  Doseph  has  also  filed  a challenge,  as  have  three  Doseph 
residents  who  filed  a single  appeal. 

The  appeals  will  be  heard  by  the  Wallowa  County  Board  of  Commissioners 
on  Tuesday. 

In  December,  the  county  planning  commission  approved  a tentative  plan 
for  the  development  of  11  5-acre  homesites  on  62  acres  bordering  an  Indian 
cemetery  containing  the  grave  of  Old  Chief  Doseph,  a Nez  Perce  leader  who 


died  in  1871. 

Though  a buffer  was  established  between  the  cemetery  and  the  proposed 
subdivision,  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  has  identified  the  entire  area  as 
culturally  significant. 

Doe  McCormack,  a Nez  Perce,  says  the  development  site's  proximity  to  the 
lake  and  to  the  cemetery  make  it  culturally  significant  to  Indians. 

"I  believe  the  entire  site  to  be  of  great  significance  to  our  people," 
said  McCormack. 

The  Old  Chief  Joseph  grave  site  is  included  in  the  Nez  Perce  National 
Historical  Park  and  is  the  beginning  of  a National  Historic  Trail.  Old 
Chief  Joseph  was  the  father  of  Chief  Joseph  --  who  led  the  Wallowa  band  of 
the  Nez  Perce  out  of  the  Wallowa  Valley  in  1877  after  Army  Gen.  Oliver 
Howard  threatened  to  attack  if  they  stayed. 

Some  angry  warriors  raided  nearby  settlements.  For  nearly  four  months, 
the  Nez  Perce  and  U.S.  Army  troops  fought  skirmishes  and  battles  along  a 1, 
400-mile  route  now  known  as  the  Nez  Perce  Trail. 

Young  Chief  Joseph  surrendered  in  Montana,  not  far  from  the  Canadian 
border . 

Appeals  filed  against  the  planned  development  contend  additional  studies 
should  be  conducted  to  document  the  Nez  Perce  people's  continued  and 
future  connection  to  the  site. 

Also,  the  city  of  Joseph  argues  the  county  was  required  to  conduct  a 
more  in-depth  archeological  study  than  the  one  that  was  done. 

The  city  of  Joseph  had  previously  denied  an  application  for  a larger 
subdivision.  The  developers  then  came  back  with  a plan  approved  by  the 
county  planning  commission. 

Copyright  c.  1996-2004  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Tribal  wind  power  plans  may  generate  energy  development 
January  6,  2004 

PLUMMER  - The  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe's  plans  for  wind  power  generators  on 
the  butte  above  its  headquarters  and  other  alternative  energy  prospects 
are  laying  the  groundwork  for  northern  Idaho  to  become  a focus  for  energy 
development . 

"This  is  a place  where  a lot  of  good  ideas  might  come  to  fruition," 
tribal  spokesman  Bob  Bostwick  said. 

The  Plummer  Forest  Products  mill  already  converts  waste  wood  to  energy 
that  is  sold  on  the  open  market.  The  University  of  Idaho  also  has 
expressed  interest  in  conducting  research  on  the  possibility  of  turning 
wheat  and  grass  stubble  into  energy. 

A local  plant  converted  stubble  into  building  products,  but  it  shut  down 
after  facing  tough  price  competition  from  particle  board. 

But  with  grass  burning  banned  in  eastern  Washington  and  limited  in  Idaho, 
converting  stubble  to  energy  has  gained  some  support. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  also  is  considering  its  own  project,  looking  for 
a way  to  use  small-diameter  logs  thinned  from  its  forests  for  energy. 

The  state  has  already  identified  a site  in  McCroskey  State  Park  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  reservation  as  a possible  wind- 
power  location  that  could  generate  enough  electricity  to  power  15,000 
homes . 

And  generators  atop  Plummer  Butte,  said  Gerald  Fleischman  of  the  Idaho 
Energy  Division,  could  produce  enough  power  to  run  the  city,  the  Benewah 
Medical  Center  and  Tribal  Wellness  Center  and  the  tribal  casino. 

"With  all  these  things  in  one  place,  perhaps  we  ought  to  look  at  forming 


a consortium  and  look  at  making  Plummer  a renewable  energy  center/'  said 
Dick  Larsen,  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Water  Resources.  The 
department  includes  the  Energy  Division. 

Larsen  is  working  with  private  industry,  public  agencies  and  research 
groups  to  develop  potential  for  the  products  before  taking  the  idea  to  the 
tribe.  Bostwick,  the  casino's  public  relations  manager,  said  the  tribe  is 
open  to  ideas  to  spur  economic  development  on  the  reservation. 

Fleischman  said  the  wind  farming  projects  are  in  the  early  stages.  It 
could  cost  $4.5  million  to  put  two  generators  on  Plummer  Butte  and  up  to 
$50  million  to  develop  a wind  farm  on  the  park  site  to  the  south.  But  he 
said  the  wind-farming  prospects  on  the  reservation  are  greater  than  at  any 
other  site  in  northern  Idaho. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Idaho  Statesman. 
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Giago  to  join  race  for  Senate 
David  Kranz 

dkranz@argusleader . com 

January  10,2004 

Editor  plans  run  as  Democrat 

National  attention  may  be  focused  on  a race  between  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Tom  Daschle  and  former  Rep.  John  Thune,  but  both  U.S.  Senate 
candidates  might  have  to  clear  primary  hurdles  to  win  their  parties' 
nomination . 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota  and  editor/publisher  of  the  Lakota  Journal 
newspaper  in  Rapid  City  and  the  Pueblo  Journal  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  said 
Friday  that  he  will  seek  the  Democratic  nomination  against  Daschle. 

Last  month,  Lakota  Media  Inc.,  owner  of  both  publications,  was  sold  to 
the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe. 

"My  basic  reason  for  running  is  that  for  the  past  50  years,  the  Indian 
vote  on  the  Indian  reservations  has  been  taken  for  granted  in  this  state," 
said  Giago,  69. 

Daschle,  56,  welcomed  Giago  to  the  political  arena  and  spoke  positively 
about  him. 

"I  have  known  Tim  for  more  than  20  years  and  have  respect  for  him  as  a 
community  leader  and  a businessman,"  Daschle  said  Friday.  "I  have 
applauded  his  efforts  to  encourage  reconciliation  in  South  Dakota." 

Daschle  said  Giago  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  encouraging  the  Gathering 
and  Healing  of  Nations  Conference  sponsored  by  Daschle  and  Gov.  Mike 
Rounds . 

"Using  my  position  in  the  Senate  to  continue  working  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  Indian  Country  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  that  I am 
running  for  re-election,"  Daschle  said  in  a statement. 

Thune,  43,  a Republican,  announced  Monday  that  he  will  challenge  Daschle. 
But  Bert  Tollefson,  a Watertown  native  who  has  been  living  in  Arizona, 
said  late  last  year  that  he  will  run  in  the  Republican  primary. 

Tollefson,  73,  also  ran  in  the  Republican  House  primary  in  2002,  getting 
1 percent  of  the  vote.  He  served  as  assistant  to  U.S.  Agriculture 
Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson  in  the  Eisenhower  administration,  as  assistant 
administrator  for  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  in  the 
State  Department  and  as  U.S.  Aid  Mission  director  in  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

If  Giago  and  Tollefson  get  on  the  ballot,  the  Senate  primaries  would  be 
June  1. 

Giago  said  a recent  speech  by  Rounds  defined  what  he  sees  as  a problem 
in  the  state. 


"We  have  a mind-set  to  see  one  point  of  view/'  Giago  said.  "Governor 
Rounds  said  South  Dakota  has  only  3 percent  unemployment , but  he  totally 
disregarded  the  Indian  reservations , with  some  having  as  high  as  75 
percent  unemployment." 

Daschle  and  Sen.  Tim  Dohnson  have  taken  the  Native  American  vote  for 
granted,  he  said. 

"There  are  some  things  we  can  do  together  as  people/'  Giago  said,  "and 
if  I can  talk  about  where  we  come  from  as  a people,  that  is  an  important 
step. " 

Giago  said  he  is  not  running  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  He  said  he  intends 
to  beat  Daschle  and  is  prepared  to  debate  him. 

"Senator  Daschle  has  lost  a lot  of  luster  in  my  mind,"  Giago  said.  "So 
many  things  could  have  been  done  to  bring  things  to  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge 
(reservations) . Why  not  economic  development?" 

He  cited  an  unsuccessful  effort  in  Kyle  to  build  a mall. 

"Harvey  White  Woman  has  been  trying  for  years  to  get  it.  He  has  got  the 
people  interested,  but  he  can't  do  a simple  thing  to  get  it  built,"  Giago 
said.  "They  (the  congressional  delegation)  have  no  good  reason  why  it 
hasn't  been  built." 

Giago  said  a letter  he  wrote  challenging  state  government  on 
reconciliation  got  the  ball  rolling  on  that  venture  of  hope  in  the  mid- 
1980s. 

"Reconciliation  died  with  (Gov.)  George  Mickelson,"  Giago  said.  "Getting 
reconciliation  on  track  would  again  create  an  awareness  of  the  problem  and 
a discussion  of  solutions." 

A Giago  candidacy  would  be  good  for  the  state,  said  Leonard  Eller  of 
Flandreau,  chairman  of  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe. 

"Not  only  would  he  help  Native  Americans,  he  would  help  everyone,"  Eller 
said.  "I  don't  know  much  about  him  politically,  but  he  has  a lot  of 
experience  dealing  with  the  public,  and  that  would  be  helpful." 

Herbert  Hoover,  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota, 
sees  it  differently. 

"Nothing  surprises  me  in  what  Tim  Giago  does.  I think  he  realizes  he 
doesn't  have  a chance  in  the  primary.  He  is  just  trying  to  make  a 
statement,"  Hoover  said.  "It  is  strange  with  all  Daschle  does  for  Native 
Americans.  Giago  can't  win.  A primary  could  give  Daschle  a chance  to  show 
what  kind  of  clout  he  has." 

Reach  David  Kranz  at  331-2302. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved 
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UPSTANDING  NATIVE  WOMEN 

An  Indian  woman  had  to  die  in  war  for  folks  to  figure  out  how  to  honor 
native  women.  Lori  Piestewa,  a Hopi  single  mother  of  two,  was  honored  in 
Arizona  this  summer  as  the  first  Native  American  female  soldier  to  die  in 
war.  But  many  Native  American  women  died  in  wars  against  the  Indians,  and 
many  are  courageously  raising  their  children  as  single  parents  as  Piestewa 
did . 

In  her  memorial,  Aztec  dancers  participated  in  recognition  that  she  was 
also  Mexican.  Her  family  wanted  all  her  heritage  honored.  And  the  long- 
standing battle  over  naming  places  found  victory  when  Squaw  Peak  in 
Phoenix  was  renamed  Piestewa  Peak.  Native  American  activist  Winona  LaDuke 
notes  that  the  renaming  represents  the  right  of  Native  Americans  to  take 
control  of  their  place  names  and  words. 

LaDuke  spoke  recently  of  many  native  "women  of  consequence."  These  are 


the  women  fighting  nuclear  dumping,  genetic  engineering  and  other  social 
ills.  Many  tribes  have  special  names  for  warriors  or  those  who  defend 
their  people  in  various  ways.  In  indigenous  America,  "upstanding  women" 
are  often  in  the  front  of  physical  confrontations  in  Bolivia,  Ecuador  and 
Chiapas,  where  they  have  been  raped  to  bring  the  male  warriors  out  of 
cover . 

Lori  Piestewa  and  Jessica  Lynch  were  roommates  at  Fort  Bliss  military 
base  and  close  friends  everywhere  else  thereafter.  Then  they  (along  with 
13  members  of  the  U.S.  Army's  507th  Maintenance  Company)  were  ambushed 
last  March  after  they  took  a wrong  turn.  Lynch,  who  was  hospitalized  and 
cared  for  by  Iraqi  doctors  and  was  eventually  found  by  soldiers,  emerged 
as  the  symbol  of  American  strength  and  heroism.  An  African  American  was 
also  captured.  But  how  many  know  her  name?  Now,  former  POW  Shoshana 
Johnson,  who  was  shot  in  both  legs,  is  in  the  news  because  the  army 
granted  her  30  percent  disability  benefits;  Lynch  was  awarded  80  percent. 
Lynch  became  the  public  hero  with  book  and  movie  deals,  while  the  women  of 
color  (a  strong  contingent  in  the  military)  are  footnotes. 

Piestewa 's  death  will  be  remembered  for  changing  the  "s-word,"  as  many 
Native  Americans  call  it.  Abenaki  storyteller  and  historian  Marge  Bruchac 
notes  that  the  word  (squaw)  is  the  derivative  of  an  Algonquian  word  that 
originally  meant  woman.  However,  it  became  used  by  white  settlers  and 
frontiersman  as  a profane  reference  to  vagina. 

Bruchac  is  a lone  voice  among  Native  Americans,  arguing  that  there  are 
occasions  when  the  word  should  be  preserved,  such  as  to  recognize  the 
historical  memory  of  a female.  The  meanings  of  words  change  with  who  has 
the  power  to  use  them,  and  who  has  the  power  to  tell  the  stories. 

About  the  time  of  the  peak's  renaming,  I stopped  at  a farmer's  market  in 
Whittier,  Calif.  One  type  of  bread  caught  my  eye  --  "Frontier  Squaw  Bread. 
" I asked  the  vendor  why  the  bread  was  called  this.  "Because  it's  made 
from  wheat,  molasses  and  cinnamon.  It  goes  down  slow,  and  it's  sweet  and 
sticky  all  over,"  he  replied.  I told  him  that  usage  was  offensive  to  many 
native  folks.  He  replied  he  knew  that  but  no  harm  was  meant  by  it.  I 
responded,  but  how  you  used  that  word  is  exactly  why  it's  offensive.  Then 
he  started  raising  his  voice  in  self- justification  as  he  spoke  in  a tone 
that  sounded  like  he  was  feeling  unjustly  made  responsible  for  history. 

A lady  with  teased  hair  piped  in:  "It's  an  old  frontier  recipe.  Well, 
I've  seen  it  in  the  history  books."  Nothing  like  official  California 
history  to  justify  comfort  zones.  I asked  my  mother-in-law  not  to  buy  the 
bread,  and  I later  told  her  what  he  said.  Since  she  mostly  speaks  Spanish, 
she  didn't  understand  the  whole  exchange.  But,  being  a woman  of 
consequence  herself  (having  raised  seven  children),  she  knew  you  don't  eat 
bread  named  that  way. 

I went  home  fuming,  perhaps  because  of  peaks  and  Tomahawk  and  Apache 
bombs  that  co-opt  native  names  and  words  (and  the  stories  that  will  be 
told)  in  wars  against  other  peoples.  Despite  some  national  coverage,  few 
people  knew  that  Piestewa 's  father  fought  in  'Nam  and  that  her  grandfather 
fought  in  World  War  II.  However,  a romanticized  and  fictionalized  account 
of  Jessica  Lynch's  rescue  had  saturated  the  media  to  boost  morale  for  the 
war.  Piestewa' s tale  as  part  of  a warrior  ethic  rooted  in  native  cultural 
roles,  family  tradition,  as  well  as  patriotism  (and  economic  necessity) 
will  be  among  those  told  in  a forthcoming  documentary  on  the  native 
warrior  ethic  by  Ojibwe  scholar  and  journalist  Patty  Loew. 

Yes,  Lynch  got  a movie.  But  Piestewa  got  a mountaintop. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN: 

' DreamKeepers ' marks  new  era  in  films  about  Native  Americans 

I don't  like  and  rarely  watch  two-part  films  on  television  because  it 
means  I have  to  be  in  place  in  front  of  the  TV  the  next  evening.  I also 
don't  like  most  films  about  Native  Americans.  I am  squeamish  about 
watching  films  where  all  Native  people  are  portrayed  as  alcoholics  who 
live  in  poverty.  Nor  do  I appreciate  portrayals  of  holy  men  that  are  taken 
straight  from  the  imagination  of  writers  who  know  little  about  medicine 
men  or  spiritual  people. 

I watched  the  two-part  "DreamKeepers"  last  week  hoping  it  would  beat  the 
odds  on  all  of  those  things.  I wasn't  disappointed.  The  film  won  the  Best 
Film  award  at  the  28th  Annual  American  Indian  Film  Festival  in  San 
Francisco  in  November.  It  also  was  a winner  in  my  mind. 

The  film  is  about  young  Shane  Chasing  Horse,  a Pine  Ridge  Lakota  Sioux 
(played  by  Eddie  Spears)  and  his  grandfather,  old  Pete  Chasing  Florse 
(played  by  August  Schellenburg) . Sounds  too  typical,  doesn't  it?  But  where 
the  story  diverts  from  the  typical  is  in  its  setting  and  the  craft  with 
which  the  movie  was  made.  Those  become  its  great  strengths. 

The  setting  is  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.  The  Native  community  in  the  film  is 
typical  but  not  awful.  The  movie  doesn't  deny  there  are  gangs,  poverty  and 
alcoholism;  but,  unlike  many  Native  American  films,  the  movie  doesn't  make 
these  the  center  of  the  story.  They're  background. 

Shane  is  in  trouble  with  what  might  be  called  the  "Indian  Mafia."  He 
owes  them  money.  His  mother  strongly  suggests  that  he  take  his  grandpa  to 
the  Gathering  of  Nations  powwow  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  where  the  elder  is 
to  tell  stories.  He  is  the  "DreamKeeper . " 

The  young  man  knows  the  "Mafia"  is  after  him,  so  he  reluctantly  drives 
that  long  road  in  an  old,  beat-up  '66  Ford  pickup  nicknamed  Many  Miles 
With  No  Muffler.  During  the  trip,  his  grandfather  fills  his  ear  with 
stories  as  they  chug  along  that  southwestern  highway. 

The  Indian  Mafia  does  catch  up  with  them  at  one  point.  The  grandfather 
also  takes  Shane  to  see  his  estranged  father,  who  is  a reformed  alcoholic. 
A relationship  develops  between  the  boy  and  his  father. 

The  film  is  an  "epic  odyssey  of  a Lakota  grandfather's  final 
storytelling,"  says  a press  release. 

One  thing  that's  exceptional  about  this  film  is  that  it  is  filled  with 
Native  American  actors.  Years  ago,  it  was  routine  to  use  actors  such  as 
Burt  Lancaster  or  Victor  Mature,  heavily  made-up  and  with  black  braided 
wigs,  in  roles  as  Native  people.  They  spoke  phrases  such  as,  "Me,  Indian." 
"Me  want  water."  That  always  irritated  me  because  those  Native  people  in 
the  1800s  probably  used  sign  language  rather  than  stilted,  single-word 
phrases . 

Today  there  is  a long  lineup  of  Native  American  actors,  some  nationally 
known  - Michael  Horse,  Elaine  Miles,  Gary  Farmer,  Russell  Means,  Graham 
Greene,  John  Trudell,  Nathan  Chasing  Horse,  Rodney  Grant,  Floyd  (Red  Crow) 
Westerman  and  others.  They  gave  this  film  an  authentic  feel  and  seemed  to 
know  their  ground. 

In  addition,  the  stories  told  by  elder  Chasing  Horse  and  woven 
throughout  the  film  were  authentic.  I knew  some  of  them,  as  they  were  told 
by  my  grandmother. 

The  stories  include  the  Lakota  story  of  Eagle  Boy's  vision  quest,  the 
Akwesasne  Mohawk  story  titled  "Thunder  Begins"  and  a Pawnee  story  about  a 
woman  and  her  son.  The  movie  also  featured  coyote  and  iktomi  (red  spider) 
stories  that  were  especially  wonderful.  I have  seen  few  better  portrayals 
of  coyote  than  in  that  film. 

The  tales  were  identified  by  tribe  and  by  some  photographs  by  Edward 
Curtis;  he  was  an  early  1900s  photographer  of  the  West.  I don't  know  if 
the  film  will  be  rerun,  but  it  certainly  is  worth  seeing.  I hope  that 
"DreamKeeper"  is  just  the  beginning  of  films  of  this  kind  and  that  they 
get  even  better. 

Films  such  as  this  are  a good  way  to  break  stereotypes  and  bring 
understanding  in  a painless  way. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Reach  her  at  780-1228, 
(800)  477-6572  ext.  228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 
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Tim  Giago:  Indian  chiefs  spoke  out  -- 

Gambling  erodes  tribal  sovereignty 
January  7,  2004 
RAPID  CITY,  S.D. 

WITHIN  THE  SPACE  of  a couple  of  years,  Indian  country  lost  two  of  its 
strongest  advocates  for  the  rights  of  the  Indian  people. 

Roger  lourdain,  former  30-year  chairman  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe, 
and  Wendell  Chino,  who  served  more  than  30  years  as  president  of  the 
Mescalero  Apache  and  was  still  chairman  when  he  died,  were  lifelong 
friends . 

There  was  nothing  more  entertaining  than  to  be  at  a meeting  with  these 
two  great  chiefs  and  listen  to  them  tease  each  other.  Both  had  quick  minds 
and  both  could  dish  it  out  as  well  as  take  it,  at  least  when  the  gentle 
ribbing  was  between  the  two  of  them. 

Of  course,  since  they  both  had  such  a long  history  of  working  together 
on  Indian  issues,  both  had  long  memories  of  the  gaffs  each  had  pulled  in 
their  long  relationship.  If  one  had  committed  a particularly  embarrassing 
faux  pas,  it  was  brought  to  the  table  and  dissected  amid  much  laughter. 

lourdain  and  Chino  were  vociferous  opponents  of  the  National  Indian 
Gaming  Regulatory  Act  that  was  introduced  in  1987.  They  were  not 
intrinsically  opposed  to  Indian  gaming,  but  they  were  opposed  to  the  IGRA 
itself  and  the  harm,  they  believed,  that  it  would  bring  to  Indian  country. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  I met  with  Chino  and  lourdain  at  Bemidji,  Minn.,  in 
order  to  listen  to  their  concerns.  The  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  was 
about  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  and  I didn't  have  a clue  as  to  its 
significance.  But  these  two  elders,  skilled  in  the  ways  of  their  people, 
knowledgeable  about  the  overreaching  of  a benevolent  Congress,  and 
cautious  in  the  way  of  those  who  had  learned  through  life's  experiences 
that  laws  intended  to  help  Indians  had  often  brought  great  harm  instead, 
expressed  their  fear  of  the  IGRA. 

What  were  their  fears? 

For  one,  if  the  approval  of  gaming  compacts  rested  solely  in  the  hands 
of  state  governments,  the  lifelong  adversaries  of  the  Indian  nations, 
states  would  then,  finally,  have  a hammer  they  could  hold  over  the  heads 
of  the  sovereign  nations.  Cooperate  with  us,  bend  to  our  guidelines,  or 
there  will  be  no  compacts:  This  was,  and  still  is,  the  criteria  used  by 
states  in  approaching  the  signing  of  gaming  compacts. 

Maine  just  held  an  election  that  precluded  Indian  gaming  there.  The 
Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  Nations  of  Maine  have  been  rejected  as 
prospective  Indian  gaming  tribes.  Utah,  with  its  strong  Mormon  legislature, 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  Indian  gaming  from  day  one.  This  is  just  one  of 
the  reasons  lourdain  and  Chino  fought  the  IGRA. 

Both  of  these  visionaries  also  feared  that  the  greed  for  instant  money 
would  cause  many  tribal  leaders  to  succumb  to  the  pressures  of  state 
governments  and  sign  away  much  of  their  tribal  sovereignty  in  order  to 
open  a casino. 

And  they  were  right.  In  state  after  state,  Indian  nations  jumped  at  the 
crumbs  offered  by  state  governments.  After  all  was  said,  done  and  signed, 
many  Indian  nations  found  themselves  handcuffed  by  regulations  that  took 
away  their  ability  to  be  independent.  If  the  state  said  each  tribe  within 
its  boundaries  could  only  operate  250  slot  machines,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  tribe,  tribal  leaders  still  signed  on  the  dotted  line.  As  a 


result,  some  tribes  with  only  250  members  have  250  slot  machines  while 
neighboring  tribes  with  20,000  members  are  still  limited  to  250  slot 
machines . 

What  was  legal  for  one  tribe  in  one  state  was  illegal  for  another  tribe 
in  a bordering  state. 

When  the  newly  formed  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribe  in  Connecticut  opened 
its  Foxwoods  Casino,  it  immediately  signed  a compact  that  paid  nearly  $100 
million  annually  to  the  state  from  its  slot  machine  profits.  Without 
consulting  any  of  the  much  larger  Indian  nations,  the  Pequot  effectively 
set  a precedent  that  has  held  dire  consequences  for  Indian  nations  across 
America . 

States  that  had  ignored  the  poverty  on  Indian  reservations  within  their 
boundaries  for  more  than  100  years  suddenly  saw  dollar  signs  in  Indian 
gaming.  New  Mexico,  for  example,  a state  that  had  been  one  of  the 
strongest  opponents  of  Indian  sovereignty,  suddenly  demanded  as  much  as  16 
percent  of  the  profits  from  the  casinos  of  the  Indian  nations  within  its 
boundaries . 

New  Mexico  was  so  anti-Indian  at  one  time  that  it  took  them  22  years  to 
grant  citizenship  to  its  indigenous  people  after  the  same  right  was 
granted  by  Congress  in  1924.  The  same  can  be  said  about  Arizona.  And  yet 
both  of  these  states  are  now  reaping  profits  from  the  highly  successful 
Indian  casinos  within  their  boundaries. 

Chino  and  Dourdain  envisioned  all  of  these  things  16  years  ago.  They 
knew  the  Indian  people,  their  strengths  and  their  weaknesses.  They  knew 
that  if  enough  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  and  enough  dollars  waved 
before  their  eyes,  many  tribal  leaders  would  jump  on  the  casino  bandwagon 
without  considering  the  dire  consequences  of  the  IGRA. 

To  date,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  shunned  its  regulatory 
responsibility  and  has  sided  with  state  governments  against  the  very 
people  it  is  sworn  to  protect. 

The  loss  of  Dourdain  and  Chino  may  turn  out  to  be  the  nail  that  is 
driven  into  the  caskets  of  nations  that  long  considered  themselves 
sovereign.  Their  loss  has  too  often  left  us  with  Indian  leaders  and 
nations  of  sheep. 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lakota  and  Pueblo  Dournals. 
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Return  of  Sealth's  home  hopeful  sign 
By  TED  GEORGE  AND  SARAH  RUTH  VAN  GELDER 
GUEST  COLUMNISTS 
Danuary  8,  2004 

During  this  time  when  peace  on  Earth  is  so  hoped  for  and  yet  so  elusive, 
there  are  signs  of  peace  coming  from  just  across  the  Puget  Sound. 

These  signs  center  on  efforts  to  return  the  home  of  one  of  the  region's 
most  famous  peacemakers.  Chief  Sealth,  to  the  Suquamish  Tribe.  Chief 
Sealth  is  known  not  only  for  the  city  named  after  him  but  also  for  his 
famous  words,  which  have  circled  the  globe  inspiring  people  to  consider 
our  interconnectedness  with  one  another  and  with  the  natural  world. 

Chief  Sealth's  home  is  on  Agate  Passage,  which  separates  Bainbridge 
Island  from  the  Kitsap  Peninsula.  Archaeological  evidence  shows  that 
people  lived  on  this  site  for  at  least  2,000  years.  Old  Man  House,  the 
largest  longhouse  in  the  Puget  Sound  region,  built  here  in  the  early  1800s, 
was  the  winter  home  for  Chief  Sealth  and  hundreds  of  Suquamish  people. 


The  600-foot-long  Old  Man  House  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  U.S. 
military  in  the  1870s  in  an  apparent  effort  to  convince  the  people  to  give 
up  their  traditional  ways  of  life.  The  Suquamish  people  rebuilt  a village 
at  this  site,  then  called  Old  Man  House  Village,  and  by  1885,  most  of  the 
families  of  the  Port  Madison  Indian  Reservation  were  living  there.  In  1904, 
the  U.S.  War  Department,  claiming  the  land  was  needed  for  fortifications 
to  protect  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  from  foreign  attack,  took  the  land  from 
the  tribe.  The  village  was  dismantled;  the  church,  graveyard,  school  and 
the  homes  of  the  people  were  moved  and  dispersed. 

The  War  Department  never  built  any  fortifications,  and  in  1937,  the  site 
of  Old  Man  House  Village  was  sold  to  a private  buyer  and  then  subdivided. 
Washington  state  purchased  a small  portion  of  the  former  Old  Man  House 
site  for  a state  park  in  1950. 

In  recent  years,  the  Suquamish  Tribe,  like  many  in  the  region,  has  been 
regaining  the  vision  and  the  skills  to  promote  their  agendas,  protect 
their  rights  and  be  positive  change  agents.  The  tribe  is  requesting  the 
return  of  Old  Man  House  Park,  not  as  a hostile  takeover  but  with  a 
commitment  to  maintain  the  park  as  a location  of  singular  historic  and 
cultural  importance  --  and  to  continue  to  keep  it  open  as  a park, 
accessible  to  all. 

Opposition  from  a small  group  has  stalemated  past  efforts  to  have  the 
park  returned  but  this  time  may  be  different.  The  state  is  seeking  to 
reduce  the  costs  associated  with  some  state  parks  and  is  looking  for  other 
governmental  entities  to  take  them  over. 

And  this  year,  the  tribe  is  reaching  out  to  the  broader  community, 
working  closely  with  Suquamish  Olalla  Neighbors,  a group  of  tribal  and 
non-tribal  residents  committed  to  peacemaking  of  the  deepest  sort  --  the 
sort  that  aims  to  right  wrongs  and  build  lasting  friendships  based  on 
mutual  respect.  Together,  the  tribe  and  the  broader  community  prepared  a 
plan  for  the  park  based  on  hundreds  of  comments  received  at  open  meetings, 
through  surveys  and  emails. 

Opposition  to  the  tribe  has  not  gone  away.  Anti-Indian  groups  from 
outside  the  region  are  joining  local  opponents  in  an  effort  to  stop  the 
tribe  from  regaining  the  site  of  Old  Man  House  Park.  But  many  people  see 
the  possibility  that  this  small  location  with  a grand  natural  mosaic  can 
be  an  oasis,  refuge  and  place  for  healing  for  us  all. 

This  year  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  year  the  land  was  taken  from 
the  Suquamish  people;  if  the  state  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission  chooses 
to  return  this  land  to  the  tribe,  this  could  be  a year  of  the  most 
profound  kind  of  peacemaking. 

Ted  George  and  Sarah  Ruth  van  Gelder  are  co-founders  and  co-chairs  of 
Suquamish  Olalla  Neighbors;  www.soneighbors.org  George  is  the  Gamble 
(elder  leader)  of  the  S'Klallam  tribes.  Van  Gelder  lives  on  the  Port 
Madison  Reservation. 
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CNN's  Novak  under  fire  for  calling  American  Indians  election  thieves 
By  Denise  Ross,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
January  9,  2004 

Robert  Novak,  nationally  known  political  commentator,  has  drawn  criticism 
from  all  corners  of  South  Dakota  for  racially  charged  remarks  he  made 
Tuesday  on  CNN's  nationally  broadcast  program,  "Crossfire." 

"In  2002,  (Republican  candidate  John)  Thune  would  have  been  elected  to 


the  state's  other  Senate  seat,  but  the  election  was  stolen  by  stuffing 
ballot  boxes  on  Indian  reservations.  Now,  Tom  Daschle  may  have  to  pay  for 
that  theft,"  Novak  said  in  an  exchange  with  Democratic  operative  lames 
Carville . 

Carville  called  the  statement  "really  out  there"  and  said  American 
Indians  are  "very  patriotic  Americans." 

"Has  Thune  said  that  the  Native  Americans  are  election  thieves?" 

Carville  asked. 

Novak  replied,  "No,  I said  it." 

On  Thursday,  three  people  demanded  Novak  apologize.  They  are  state 
Democratic  Party  chairwoman  ludy  Olson  Duhamel  of  Rapid  City,  Lower  Brule 
Sioux  Tribe  Chairman  Mike  landreau  and  Frank  LaMere,  treasurer  of  a 
political  action  committee. 

South  Dakota's  governor,  two  U.S.  senators,  secretary  of  state. 
Republican  Party  chairman  and  Thune's  campaign  also  issued  statements. 

"I  can't  conceive  of  anyone  making  that  debasing  statement  about  anyone 
in  the  human  race,"  Olson  Duhamel  said.  "This  kind  of  racist,  insulting 
remark  is  outrageous.  There's  just  no  excuse.  I call  on  lohn  Thune  to 
repudiate  that,  and  I expect  other  political  leaders  in  both  parties  to 
make  statements,  to  join  me  in  demanding  an  apology." 

landreau  and  LaMere  sent  letters  to  Novak's  office.  Novak,  who  is  in 
Iowa,  did  not  respond  to  a telephone  message  from  the  Rapid  City  lournal. 

landreau  took  Novak  to  task  for  a series  of  anti-Indian  remarks  and 
included  an  excerpt  of  a Dec.  13  "Crossfire"  transcript  in  which  Novak 
said,  "The  Indians,  they  got  the  phony  Indian  votes  out  there." 

landreau  called  Novak's  accusations  "outrageous,  offensive  and  factually 
wrong. " 

"Our  people  deserve  to  have  a voice  in  the  democracy  you  and  I both 
cherish,  just  like  every  other  American,"  landreau  wrote.  "When  people 
like  you  characterize  our  participation  as  suspect  solely  because  you  may 
not  like  the  outcome,  you  undermine  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
our  great  republic  is  built." 

LaMere  said  Novak  is  eager  to  "paint  with  a broad  brush  a whole  race  of 
people  who  want  what  every  American  wants,  a chance  to  be  heard  and  a 
chance  to  be  counted." 

"Indian  people  did  not  stuff  ballot  boxes  on  Indian  reservations  and  to 
even  hint  at  that  is  insensitive  and  irresponsible  at  best  and  blatantly 
racist  at  worst,"  LaMere,  treasurer  of  the  Four  Directions  political 
action  committee,  wrote. 

Thune's  new  campaign  manager,  Dick  Wadhams,  replied  quickly  to  Olson 
Duhamel 's  call  for  a statement. 

"Robert  Novak's  comments  were  inappropriate  and  certainly  do  not  reflect 
lohn  Thune's  commitment  to  work  hard  for  the  Native  American  vote  in  2004, 
" Wadhams  said.  "The  accusation  overall  is  just  off  the  mark." 

Thune,  a three-term  Republican  congressman,  announced  Monday  that  he 
would  challenge  Sen.  Daschle,  a Democrat,  in  South  Dakota's  2004  Senate 
election.  The  race  will  watched  by  political  pundits  nationwide,  just  as 
they  did  when  Thune  lost  to  incumbent  Sen.  Tim  Johnson,  D-S.D.,  by  524 
votes  in  2002. 

Johnson  and  Daschle  each  issued  statements  through  staff  members. 

Johnson  spokeswoman  Julianne  Fischer  said:  "For  Bob  Novak,  a seasoned 
political  commentator,  to  throw  around  such  allegations  is  yellow 
journalism  at  its  worst.  Those  that  say  the  election  was  stolen  have  been 
proven  wrong  and  are  serving  up  sour  grapes  over  what  was  a very 
successful  grassroots  effort." 

Daschle  spokesman  Dan  Pfeiffer  said,  "The  false  allegations  and  efforts 
to  intimidate  voters  on  the  reservations  were  a very  dark  moment  in  South 
Dakota  politics." 

Novak's  statement  alludes  to  the  increased  voter  turnout  on  South 
Dakota's  Indian  reservations  in  the  2002  general  election  and  to  criminal 
investigations  into  some  forged  and  allegedly  forged  voter  registration 
applications  that  were  detected  before  the  election. 

Secretary  of  State  Chris  Nelson,  a Republican,  said  Thursday  that 
despite  Johnson's  razor-thin  margin  of  victory  and  the  attempts  at 
fraudulent  voter  registration.  South  Dakota's  2002  election  was  not 


compromised . 

"There  were  no  stuffed  ballot  boxes  in  South  Dakota's  2002  election/' 
Nelson  said.  "We  all  know  there  were  attempts  at  voter  registration  fraud. 
I'm  confident  our  county  auditors  and  the  law  enforcement  of  this  state 
were  able  to  stop  that  and  that  no  illegal  ballots  were  cast." 

Nelson  said  investigations  into  some  obviously  forged  voter  registration 
cards  could  not  be  resolved.  (See  related  story.) 

Republican  Gov.  Mike  Rounds  focused  on  the  practical  political 
considerations . 

"I've  made  it  very  clear  I want  to  compete  for  Native  American  votes. 

The  Democratic  Party  did  a better  job  than  the  Republican  Party  of 
activating  forces  on  the  reservations . Republicans  have  to  work  very  hard 
at  pointing  out  our  interests  at  reconciliation/'  Rounds  said.  "We've  got 
just  as  good  a shot  as  the  Democrats  do  in  convincing  them  we  have  good 
ideas  and  ways  of  improving  life  on  reservations.  I think  that's  what 
Native  Americans  are  interested  in." 

Asked  whether  he  found  Novak's  statements  offensive.  Rounds  replied,  "I 
find  it  ignorant." 

State  GOP  Chairman  Randy  Frederick  had  stronger  words,  calling  Novak's 
statements  "appalling"  and  "insane." 

"There  were  problems,  but  they  were  attributable  to  one  individual.  To 
attempt  to  tag  an  entire  race  is  totally  out  of  bounds,  uncalled  for, 
discriminatory  and  shows  prejudice,"  Frederick  said.  "Voter  turnout  on 
reservations  went  up.  That  is  a good  thing." 

One  tribal  official  who  watched  Tuesday's  broadcast  said  she  fears  such 
charges  could  change  that. 

"That  is  slander  to  the  Indian  people  of  South  Dakota.  I hope  it  doesn't 
make  the  people  want  to  quit  voting  because  of  how  we  get  called  down  for 
what  is  our  right.  I would  like  an  apology,"  Eileen  Danis,  finance 
coordinator  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  said.  "He's  a sore  loser.  They 
should  quit  crying  around." 

Political  activist  Mary  Ann  Bear  Heels-McGowan  of  Pierre  said  her  people 
have  suffered  such  slurs  for  generations. 

"We  have  been  talked  about  for  generations  as  being  the  savage  heathens, 
prairie  niggers  and  people  that  live  off  the  government.  We've  listened  to 
all  of  this.  We're  still  walking  around.  We're  survivors,"  she  said.  "I 
think  it's  a lack  of  education.  He  needs  to  come  out  here  and  visit  us.  I 
would  send  him  a personal  invitation." 

Contact  Denise  Ross  at  3943-8438  or  denise.ross@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Akaka  bill  could  face  revision,  Norton  says 
By  Vicki  Viotti 
Advertiser  Staff  Writer 
January  12,  2004 

U.S.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  said  yesterday  that  her  staff  is 
reviewing  the  bill  that  would  give  Hawaiians  federal  recognition  in  hopes 
that  revisions  might  avert  some  of  the  legal  conflicts  and  other 
"pitfalls"  faced  by  Native  American  nations. 

Norton,  taking  media  questions  following  remarks  to  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  convention  in  Honolulu,  acknowledged  that  the  so-called 
Akaka  bill  is  the  subject  of  discussions  involving  Hawai'i's  congressional 
delegation  and  officials  of  the  U.S.  Interior  and  Justice  departments. 

The  latest  form  of  the  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Daniel  Akaka,  D-Hawai'i, 
and  known  also  by  the  label  "S.  344,"  has  passed  through  the  Indian 


Affairs  Committee  but  has  stalled  en  route  to  a vote  by  the  full  Senate. 

A week  ago,  the  delegation,  in  Honolulu  for  the  holiday  break,  met  with 
Gov.  Linda  Lingle,  Attorney  General  Mark  Bennett  and  trustees  of  the 
Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs  for  a status  report  on  the  bill. 

Akaka  was  not  available  for  comment  last  week,  but  U.S.  Rep.  Ed  Case,  D- 
Hawai'i,  said  "issues  are  being  hashed  out"  in  the  effort  to  get  the 
administration  on  board. 

"The  goal  is  to  obtain  concurrence  on  344,  to  consider  any  proposed 
changes  by  the  administration,"  he  said.  "The  intention  is  to  pass  S.  344 
through  Congress  as  it  was  passed  out  of  committee.  It  may  or  may  not  turn 
out  to  be  that  way." 

Paul  Cardus,  a spokesman  for  Akaka,  said  no  specific  amendments  have 
been  hammered  out  yet. 

Some  OHA  members  expressed  worry  over  what  the  possible  changes  might 
include. 

Trustee  Rowena  Akana  said  OHA,  which  has  been  lobbying  for  passage  of 
the  bill,  should  get  on  record  via  a state  resolution  as  supporting  the 
legislation  as  written. 

Akana  said  her  chief  concern  is  that  the  revised  bill  could  end  up 
restricting  membership  in  a Hawaiian  nation  in  some  way,  but  Case  said  no 
such  curtailment  is  evident. 

Yesterday,  Norton  acknowledged  that  the  administration  has  had  concerns 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  but  she  said  her  department's 
focus  has  been  on  passing  on  lessons  learned  from  experience  with  Native 
American  tribes. 

"My  concern  is  a practical  one,"  she  said.  "We  deal  with  our  Native 
American  tribes.  What  we  would  like  to  do  is  help  Hawaiians  avoid  pitfalls 
that  we  have  seen. 

"I  think  it's  important  for  everyone  to  think  through  how  they  want  the 
system  to  operate  when  they  establish  it." 

For  example,  she  said,  the  bill  needs  to  clarify  specific  relationships 
between  the  state  and  the  Native  Hawaiian  governing  entity. 

She  said  some  tribes  have  run  into  conflict  over  land  use  when  there  are 
overlapping  tribal  and  local  regulations.  Other  conflicts  have  arisen  over 
taxation  questions  and  over  whether  crimes  should  be  adjudicated  by  the 
native  entity  or  the  state  jurisdiction. 

Norton,  who  also  yesterday  presided  over  the  presentation  of  honors  to 
volunteers  at  the  Arizona  Memorial,  spoke  to  the  convention  about  the  need 
for  endangered  species  legislation  that  promotes  cooperative  solutions 
over  litigation. 

Reach  Vicki  Viotti  at  vviotti@honoluluadvertiser . com  or  525-8053. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Honolulu  Advertiser,  a division  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
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Logging  rights  fight  heats  up 
by  GORDON  HOEKSTRA  Citizen  staff 
January  12,  2004 

First  Nations  and  communities  called  on  the  B.C.  Liberal  government  to 
take  back  more  timber  from  major  forest  companies,  but  B.C.  Forests 
Minister  Mike  de  Jong  said  it  won't  happen. 

At  a forestry  forum  on  Saturday  organized  by  Prince  George's  city 
council,  the  Carrier  Sekani  Tribal  Council  called  on  de  Jong  to  take  back 
50  per  cent  of  the  annual  logging  rights  and  redistribute  it  to 
communities  and  First  Nations,  while  the  B.C.  Coalition  for  Sustainable 
Forest  Solutions  said  the  government  should  redistribute  a majority  of 


tenure  to  communities  and  First  Nations. 


Neither  are  new  positions. 

The  B.C.  Coalition  for  Sustainable  Forest  Solutions  unveiled  it's 
suggested  forestry  changes  nearly  one  year  ago.  The  Northwest  Treaty 
Tribal  nations  --  of  which  the  Carrier  Sekani  Tribal  Council  is  a member  - 

- also  called  on  the  forests  minister  10  months  ago  to  give  First  Nations 
in  northern  B.C.  half  the  allowable  logging  rights  and  half  of  the 
province's  stumpage  revenue. 

De  long  told  the  forestry  forum  --  which  attracted  more  than  60  First 
Nations,  community  and  business  leaders  to  the  Civic  Centre  --  the  B.C. 
Liberal  government  has  already  done  more  than  other  governments  to  put 
more  timber  in  the  hands  of  First  Nations  and  communities. 

As  part  of  its  sweeping  forest  policy  changes,  the  Liberal  government 
clawed  back  20  per  cent  of  the  timber  harvesting  rights  of  companies 
holding  long-term  licences,  an  unpopular  move  with  the  companies. 

"We  are  not  going  to  take  back  50  per  cent  of  tenure  --  it's  not  going 
to  happen,"  de  long  told  reporters  during  a break  at  the  forum.  "We're 
moving  ahead  with  the  20  per  cent  takeback  which  gives  us  the  tools  to 
create  opportunities." 

Flalf  of  the  20  per  cent  takeback  is  going  to  be  used  to  increase  the 
amount  of  timber  sold  at  auction,  with  the  remaining  10  per  cent  being 
split  up  between  First  Nations,  communities  and  woodlots. 

De  long  said  in  the  past  year  the  province  has  already  inked  deals  with 
15  First  Nations,  including  several  in  northern  B.C.,  to  hand  over  the 
rights  to  log  four  million  cubic  metres  of  timber  and  share  in  revenues  of 
more  than  $1  million.  Fie  said  he  expects  to  sign  more  deals  in  the  next 
two  weeks. 

Nak'azdli  First  Nation  chief  Leonard  Thomas  said  he's  concerned  that 
forest  policy  changes  --  including  the  ability  of  companies  to  shut  down 
mills  without  penalty  and  move  timber  around  the  province  --  simply 
increase  the  security  and  profit  of  big  companies  at  the  expense  of 
smaller  communities. 

Combined  with  the  removal  of  having  to  get  government  approval  to  merge, 
Leonard  said  he  fears  smaller  mills  will  be  shutdown  and  super  mills 
created.  That's  bad  for  small  communities  like  Fort  St.  Dames  and  the 
First  Nations  around  it,  he  said. 

Cliff  Stainsby,  a spokesman  for  the  B.C.  Coalition  for  Sustainable 
Forest  Solutions,  said  the  government  also  needs  to  ensure  the  public  gets 
good  value  for  timber,  which  could  be  done,  in  part,  by  creating  regional 
log  markets. 

Mackenzie  mayor  Tom  Briggs  said  the  province  needs  to  ensure  the  new 
timber  sales  program  doesn't  simply  sell  off  the  timber  that's  easiest  to 
access  to  get  higher  prices  for  the  government. 

Ed  Mazur,  a pulp  mill  worker,  said  he's  concerned  about  logs  being 
allowed  to  leave  communities.  Logs  moving  out  of  Prince  George  means  less 
wood  chips  for  the  pulp  mills  which  will  jeopardize  local  jobs,  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Prince  George  Citizen  . 
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Chretien  Can  Be  Subpoenaed,  Dudge  Rules 
But  attempt  to  force  Nault  into  court  rebuffed 
By  Len  Kruzenga 
Danuary  7,  2004 

Outgoing  Prime  Minister  Dean  Chretien  may  not  be  able  to  slip  as  quietly 
into  private  life  as  he'd  hoped  after  a federal  court  judge  ruled  that  the 


PM  can  be  subpoenaed  as  a witness  in  a civil  trial  involving  the  Samson 
Cree  First  Nation,  which  is  suing  the  federal  government  for  $1.4  billion. 

"I  am  satisfied  that  Samson  First  Nation  should  be  permitted  to  call  the 
present  Prime  Minister  as  a witness,"  Mr.  Justice  Max  Teitelbaum  said  in 
his  written  December  5 -ruling  "The  Prime  Minister,  like  all  other 
citizens  in  Canada  can  be  called  to  give  evidence  in  a trail  in  Canada 
provided  he  has  relevant  and  admissible  evidence  to  give." 

The  ruling  is  a first,  according  to  Samson  Cree  band  lawyer  James 
O'Reilly,  allowing  leave  to  issue  a subpoena  to  force  a Canadian  prime 
minister  to  testify  at  a trial. 

O'Reilly  says  the  band  is  serious  in  wanting  Chretien  to  testify,  but 
added  he  didn't  know  when  he  would  subpoena  the  prime  minister. 

"We  think  this  is  the  biggest  aboriginal  case  going  on  in  the  country," 
said  O'Reilly. 

The  lawsuit  by  the  Samson  Cree  alleges  that  the  federal  government 
mishandled  the  band's  oil  and  gas  royalties  over  the  last  sixty  plus  years 
and  deprived  the  band  of  securing  higher  interest  on  it's  funds,  which 
were  held  in  trust  by  the  Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs. 

The  trial  has  already  heard  from  over  50  witnesses  in  trial  that  has 
already  nearly  stretched  a year. 

Samson  Cree  Chief  Victor  Buffalo  says  his  community  is  challenging  the 
Indian  Act  and  is  adamant  the  PM,  who  served  as  minister  of  Indian  and 
Northern  affirms  in  the  1960s,  has  crucial  information  regarding  the 
band's  claim. 

The  government  has  denied  it  breached  its  trust  position  and  insists  it 
adhered  to  its  lawful  responsibilities  to  the  band. 

Although  Crown  lawyers  resisted  the  attempt  to  have  Chretien-named  an 
honorary  chief  by  the  band  in  1980-subpoenaed,  labeling  it  a political 
stunt.  Justice  Teitelbaum  disagreed. 

"The  Prime  Minister's  name  appears  on  numerous  documents,  that  are 
relevant  in  the  present  case;  therefore  I am  satisfied  that  the  present 
Prime  Minister  should  appear  as  a witness  to  relate  the  relevant  facts." 

However  the  Federal  Court  Judge  served  notice  he  won't  be  granting  the 
band's  legal  team  carte  blanche  with  the  PM. 

"I  will  not  permit  questions  that  indicate  a party  is  going  on  a fishing 
expedition  I will  also  not  permit  counsel  to  engage  in  a political  debate 
with  the  witness. 

Yet  the  judge  confirmed  his  agreement  with  the  band  that  Cretin's  role 
as  a former  INAC  minister  makes  his  appearance  relevant. 

"During  his  time  as  minister  of  Indian  and  Northern  affairs  trust  issues 
relating  to  First  Nations  were  being  discussed  and  decided,"  Judge 
Teitelbaum  wrote. 

However  the  court  rebuffed  an  attempt  by  the  band  to  also  supoena 
current  INAC  minister  Robert  Nault. 

"I  am  satisfied  that  the  main  purpose  for  calling  Minister  Nault  as  a 
witness  would  be  to  engage  the  minister  in  a political  debate.  As  I stated. 
Minister  Nault  did  not  become  Minister  of  Indian  and  Northern  Development 
until  well  after  the  present  litigation  commenced." 

Copyright  c.  2004  First  Perspective. 
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Martin  to  scrap  native  bill  that  sparked  protest,  focus  on  social  issues 
January  8,  2004 


OTTAWA  (CP)  - Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  will  scrap  a despised  bill  and 
instead  focus  on  urgent  social  needs  as  he  reaches  out  to  native  voters. 

The  prime  minister  has  signalled  that  native  issues  will  be  a top 
priority,  although  tight  federal  finances  may  not  allow  big  funding  hikes 
right  away. 

Improving  squalid  housing  conditions,  a new  clean-water  strategy  for 
reserves  and  the  need  for  more  higher  education  cash  are  all  on  Martin's 
radar . 

High  native  unemployment  rates  and  lagging  health  standards  are  also 
expected  to  merit  mention  as  his  government's  new  course  is  set  in  a 
throne  speech  on  Feb.  2,  sources  say. 

But  a hugely  unpopular  piece  of  legislation  won't  be  resurrected. 

"C-7  is  dead,"  said  a government  source  close  to  the  legislation  who 
spoke  on  condition  of  anonymity. 

Bill  C-7,  the  proposed  First  Nations  Governance  Act,  was  first 
introduced  under  lean  Chretien. 

The  bid  to  impose  electoral  and  fiscal  codes  on  more  than  600  reserves 
was  crafted  in  haste  with  little  native  input,  complained  chiefs  from 
across  Canada. 

There  were  angry  protests  and  shouts  from  the  public  gallery  as 
demonstrators  staked  out  all-night  committee  meetings  on  Parliament  Hill. 

The  contentious  bill  "poisoned"  relations  with  aboriginal  people,  Martin 
once  said,  while  leaving  the  door  open  to  an  altered  version. 

Sources  now  say  that  won't  happen. 

Instead,  Martin  is  considering  expansion  of  a pilot  project  that  has  so 
far  offered  a total  of  $5  million  to  help  eligible  First  Nations  draft 
their  own  rules. 

More  than  100  native  communities  currently  are  working  on  election  codes 
administrative  manuals  and  fiscal  standards. 

Insiders  say  it's  a more  collaborative  way  of  better  tracking  how  Indian 
Affairs  spends  more  than  $5  billion  a year  - 80  per  cent  of  it  on  programs 
run  by  First  Nations. 

More  than  half  of  Canada's  700,000  status  Indians  now  live  off  reserve, 
many  of  them  pushed  to  the  big  cities  by  poverty  back  home. 

Martin  has  said  they  have  been  forgotten  for  too  long. 

Dwight  Dorey,  head  of  the  Congress  of  Aboriginal  Peoples,  represents  800 
000  off-reserve  native  and  Metis  people. 

"We've  got  to  bring  up  the  quality  of  life  for  aboriginal  people,"  he 
said  in  an  interview.  "For  people  to  be  able  to  afford  housing  they  need 
to  address  health  and  social  issues." 

These  include  drug  and  alcohol  addiction,  Dorey  said. 

Phil  Fontaine,  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  says 
decrepit  housing  on  reserves  is  another  top  concern. 

"Right  now.  First  Nations  are  in  nothing  less  than  a housing  crisis.  In 
Quebec  and  Labrador  alone  there  is  a need  for  7,069  houses  within  the  next 
five  years." 

Almost  half  of  existing  units  need  repairs,  he  added.  Auditor  General 
Sheila  Fraser  highlighted  the  situation  in  a damning  report  last  spring. 

Fontaine  will  be  looking  for  a specific  section  on  aboriginal  issues  in 
the  throne  speech  as  a signal  of  Martin's  commitment. 

"Our  issues  - like  our  people  - are  distinct  and  require  their  own 
unique  and  innovative  approaches." 

Under  Chretien  - a former  Indian  Affairs  minister  who  adopted  a native 
child  and  professed  a deep  commitment  to  the  plight  of  Canada's  First 
Nations  - the  Liberal  government  repeatedly  promised  improvements  but  made 
little  real  progress. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Mohawks  claiming  9/11  health  fallout 

Ironworkers  make  post-deadline  list  for  Ground  Zero  fund 
IRWIN  BLOCK 
The  Gazette 

Thursday,  January  08,  2004 

On  Sept.  11,  2001,  Mohawk  ironworkers  from  Kahnawake  and  Akwesasne  didn't 
think  twice  before  rushing  to  Ground  Zero  of  the  terrorist  attacks  on  the 
World  Trade  Centre. 

Jaysen  Mayo,  Gary  Cook  and  Kyle  Beauvais  were  among  50  Mohawk  men  who 
helped  in  the  search-and-rescue  efforts  in  New  York  City,  never  wavering 
in  the  face  of  potential  health  risks. 

As  it  turns  out,  many  developed  such  symptoms  as  shortness  of  breath. 

But  few  were  aware  that  medical  care  and  compensation  funds  had  been  set 
up  for  those  who  worked  at  Ground  Zero. 

They  weren't  aware,  either,  that  Dec.  22  was  the  deadline  for  filing 
claims  with  the  U.S.  federal  government's  Sept.  11  Victim  Compensation 
Fund . 

Thanks  to  the  action  of  Darlene  Thomas,  the  alert  wife  of  ironworker 
Jaysen  Mayo,  the  deadline  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Mohawk  men,  who  have 
been  given  more  time  to  apply  for  compensation  and  care. 

"I  heard  about  the  health  problems  after  reading  an  article  in  The 
Eastern  Door  on  Nov.  14,  called  The  Ills  of  9-11,"  Thomas  said  yesterday 
from  Kahnawake. 

However,  it  took  her  several  weeks  to  track  down  the  right  agency  in  the 
United  States.  On  deadline  day,  Dec.  22,  Thomas  was  referred  to  a free 
legal  service  in  New  York  City  and  then  to  Washington,  D.C.,  again. 

"I  then  put  together  a list  and  sent  a fax  by  midnight  with  the  names  of 
30  men  who  worked  at  Ground  Zero.  ...  A lot  of  them  are  ill,  and  all  the 
ones  I spoke  to  had  respiratory  problems." 

On  Monday  this  week,  an  agency  in  Washington  called  back  and  said  the  30 
names  had  been  accepted  for  medical  care. 

The  legal-aid  lawyer  in  New  York  also  told  Thomas  that  once  she  collects 
an  additional  20  names  of  Ground  Zero,  she  will  pressure  authorities  to 
add  them  to  the  post-deadline  list. 

In  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  ironworker  Kyle  Beauvais  of  Kahnawake,  said  he  had 
"just  heard"  about  the  deadline  yesterday. 

"While  at  Ground  Zero,  I burned  my  lungs  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital.  I 
used  an  acetylene  torch  to  burn  through  this  big  Verizon  telephone  cable. 
The  stuff  (fumes)  went  right  through  the  respirator  and  right  into  my 
lungs.  I almost  collapsed. 

"I  found  out  days  later  that  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  poisonous 
substances  covered  this  cable. 

"Now  I have  shortness  of  breath." 
iblock@thegazette . canwest . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Montreal  Gazette. 
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Zapatistas,  Without  Marcos,  Trying  Peaceful  Approach  ( ) 


MEXICO  CITY,  Dec  30,  2003  (IPS/GIN  via  COMTEX)  --  A decade  after  the 
Zapatista  guerrillas  burst  on  the  scene  in  southern  Mexico,  the  rebels  in 
the  remote  mountainous  jungle  region  of  Chiapas  are  no  longer  demanding 
rvolutionary  change  but  are  seeking  to  exercise  their  rights  through 
autonomous  local  government  councils. 

The  Zapatista  National  Liberation  Army  (EZLN)  made  its  first  public 
appearance  with  an  armed  uprising  - brutally  put  down  by  the  army  - on  Ian 
1,  1994,  the  same  day  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  went 
into  effect,  linking  Mexico,  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  a trade 
accord . 

Analysts  and  critics  have  pointed  to  the  decline  of  the  group's 
charismatic  leader,  Subcomandante  Marcos,  who  apparently  no  longer 
controls  the  insurgent  organisation  that  in  the  mid-  to  late  1990s  staged 
a number  of  events  that  drew  wide  international  attention. 

After  the  peace  talks  with  the  government  stalled  in  1996,  the  Zapatista 
demands  for  autonomy  and  recognition  of  the  rights  of  indigenous  people  -- 
who  form  a large  part  of  the  population  of  the  impoverished  state  of 
Chiapas  --  dissolved  into  silence. 

But  last  August,  the  EZLN  took  a new  step,  and  modified  the  local 
governing  structures  that  functioned  since  1994  in  areas  under  its 
influence,  creating  the  "Caracoles"  --  a new  geographic  division  and  form 
of  de  facto  autonomy  in  the  33  Chiapas  municipalities  under  Zapatista 
control . 

Thus  began  a new  stage  of  political  struggle  for  "democracy,  freedom  and 
justice"  --  goals  proclaimed  by  the  EZLN  when,  in  the  first  minute  of  1994 
the  poorly  armed  group  declared  war  on  the  government  of  then-president 
Carlos  Salinas  (1988-1994). 

Although  Chiapas  is  the  poorest  state  in  this  country  of  100  million,  it 
possesses  large  reserves  of  oil  and  gas. 

The  main  lesson  provided  by  the  Zapatistas  has  been  one  of  continuity 
and  survival  of  a unique  movement,  said  historian  Carlos  Montemayor,  a 
respected  scholar  of  Mexican  armed  movements  and  the  author  of  "War  in 
Paradise",  a novel  that  narrates  the  extermination  of  an  earlier  insurgent 
group,  headed  by  rural  schoolteacher  Lucio  Cabanas,  in  the  1970s. 

The  EZLN's  ability  to  survive  helped  give  a new  shape  to  the  national 
debate,  catapulting  the  question  of  the  marginalisation  and  dire  poverty 
plaguing  a majority  of  Mexico's  estimated  10  million  ethnic  Indians  onto 
the  national  agenda. 

The  continued  existence  of  the  group,  which  engaged  in  less  than  two 
weeks  of  fighting  with  the  army  in  January  1994  before  agreeing  to  an 
armed  truce,  also  gave  a boost  to  participation  by  civil  society  in 
political  and  social  policy-  and  decision-making,  Montemayor  told  IPS. 

The  peace  talks  that  had  been  going  on  for  a year  and  a half  broke  down 
in  September  1996,  after  Congress  modified  a draft  law  on  indigenous 
rights  that  emerged  from  the  San  Andres  accords  on  indigenous  rights  and 
culture,  signed  with  the  government  in  February  1996. 

The  creation  of  the  Caracoles,  one  of  the  EZLN's  most  ambitious  moves, 
was  the  group's  peaceful  response  to  the  government's  failure  to  live  up 
to  the  San  Andres  accords. 

The  Caracoles  involved  the  proclamation  of  autonomy  and  self-government 
in  33  Zapatista-controlled  municipalities  in  Chiapas,  where  the  EZLN's  own 
health  and  education  programmes  are  being  implemented. 

The  creation  of  alternative  local  power  structures  in  the  form  of  "good 
government  councils"  arose  from  the  traditions  of  indigenous  communities 
in  Mexico  and  other  Latin  American  countries,  like  Ecuador  or  Colombia. 

The  councils  are  a modern-day  version  of  an  ancient  form  of  government, 
said  Montemayor. 

But  some  political  sectors  have  interpreted  the  creation  of  the 
Caracoles  as  a challenge  to  the  government  of  President  Vicente  Fox  and  a 
mockery  of  the  state  of  law. 

Montemayor  noted  that  International  Labour  Organisation  convention  169, 
which  has  been  signed  and  ratified  by  Mexico,  stipulates  that  the  social, 
cultural,  religious  and  spiritual  customs  and  practices  of  indigenous 
peoples  must  be  respected. 

That  requires  the  preservation  of  traditional  native  institutions  that 


for  centuries  enabled  indigenous  communities  to  conserve  their  identities 
and  survive  in  adverse  conditions,  he  said. 

In  10  years,  the  EZLN  has  gone  beyond  armed  struggle  and  developed  its 
own  forms  of  self-government,  said  the  writer. 

However,  there  is  no  sign  that  peace  talks  will  be  resumed  with  the 
government  in  the  immediate  future,  Montemayor  added. 

After  walking  out  of  the  peace  talks  in  1996,  the  EZLN  announced  in  1997 
that  it  would  not  return  to  the  negotiating  table  until  the  terms  of  the 
San  Andres  accords  were  fully  met. 

After  Fox,  the  first  president  from  outside  the  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party  in  71  years,  took  office  in  December  2000,  the 
parliamentary  passage  of  a modified  version  of  the  law  on  indigenous 
rights  in  2001  became  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  resumption  of  peace 
talks . 

Montemayor  said  the  new  law  did  not  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  San  Andres 
accords  and  only  partially  incorporated,  in  a distorted  manner,  some  of 
the  concepts  and  rights  recognised  by  ILO  convention  169. 

The  law  as  modified  by  Congress  establishes  that  it  is  up  to  state 
governments  and  laws,  not  federal  legislation,  to  recognise  indigenous 
peoples  and  communities. 

In  1996  and  1997,  the  EZLN  held  "anti-neoliberalism"  international 
meetings  in  the  jungles  of  Chiapas,  which  were  attended  by  prominent 
global  figures  like  U.S.  filmmaker  Oliver  Stone.  According  to  analysts, 
the  meetings  made  the  Zapatistas  the  first  organisers  of  the  international 
anti-globalisation  movement. 

The  portentously  named  "inter-galactic  conferences"  were  the  direct 
forerunners  of  the  global  wave  of  protests  that  began  in  1999  with  the 
demonstrations  at  the  World  Trade  Organisation  (WTO)  ministerial 
conference  in  Seattle,  Washington. 

Although  the  military  maintains  a heavy  presence  in  Zapatista  areas, 
paramilitary  groups  remain  active,  and  there  are  continued  threats  of 
forcing  people  out  of  EZLN  strongholds  like  the  Montes  Azules  biosphere 
reserve,  the  insurgents  are  loudly  celebrating  the  10th  anniversary  of 
their  first  public  appearance. 

The  festivities  began  in  November,  with  the  launch  of  a nationwide 
campaign  to  explain  the  EZLN's  thinking  and  the  motives  behind  the 
uprising. 

The  group  was  actually  founded  more  than  20  years  ago,  in  November  1983, 
by  five  men  and  one  woman  in  the  heart  of  the  Lacandona  jungle  in  Chiapas. 

The  central  event  in  the  celebrations  was  the  presentation  of  the  book 
"20  and  10,  Fire  and  the  Word",  by  Mexican  journalist  Gloria  Munoz,  who 
describes  life  in  the  Zapatista  communities  and  narrates  the  origins  of 
the  movement. 

Subcomandante  Marcos,  who  from  behind  his  trademark  black  ski  mask 
seduced  much  of  Mexican  society  and  the  international  leftist 
intelligentsia,  has  said  he  regrets  the  attention  he  received,  and  has 
taken  a low-profile  stance  and  faded  into  the  background. 

In  fact,  he  did  not  even  appear  in  the  ceremony  for  the  launch  of  the 
Caracoles,  and  analysts  say  he  no  longer  controls  the  movement. 

But  the  EZLN's  continued  survival  has  failed  to  bring  about  any  change 
in  the  situation  of  Mexico's  indigenous  people.  The  difference,  according 
to  the  leaders  of  the  rebel  group,  is  that  they  now  have  hope  and  dignity. 

Official  statistics  indicate  that  Chiapas  is  the  state  with  the  third- 
largest  proportion  of  indigenous  people  over  15  with  no  primary  school 
education  (39.8  percent),  after  the  northern  Chihuahua  (40.8)  and  Guerrero, 
in  the  south  (45.4) . 

President  Fox,  who  prior  to  taking  office  promised  to  resolve  the 
conflict  in  Chiapas  in  "15  minutes",  is  now  trying  hard  to  ignore  the 
whole  issue,  and  says  that  in  Chiapas,  "there  is  peace,  and  everyone  is 
working,  fortunately." 
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Along  the  Andes,  Indians  Agitate  For  Political  Gain 
Radicals  Topple  Governments, 

Test  U.S.  Regional  Policy; 

Rising  Clout  in  Bolivia 
By  DOSE  DE  CORDOBA 

Staff  Reporter  of  THE  WALL  STREET  DOURNAL 
Danuary  8,  2004 

LA  PAZ,  Bolivia  - In  1781,  rebel  Indian  armies  shook  the  foundations  of 
the  Spanish  empire  when  they  laid  siege  to  this  city  surrounded  by  snow- 
capped mountains  on  the  Andean  plateau. 

The  siege  of  La  Paz  lasted  109  days,  reducing  the  white  population  to 
eating  rats  and  boiled  shoe  leather.  A Spanish  army  eventually  broke 
through  and  executed  Tupak  Katari,  the  leader  of  the  Aymara  Indian  army. 

"I  will  return,  and  I will  be  millions,"  the  rebel  leader  said,  according 
to  legend,  before  he  was  tied  to  four  horses,  drawn  and  quartered. 

Two  centuries  later,  the  memory  of  that  uprising  is  haunting  the  Andean 
region  - and  inspiring  its  native  Indian  underclass  to  become  powerful 
political  players.  Indians  make  up  about  40%  of  the  population  of  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  Bolivia  - among  the  poorest  nations  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  - but  they  have  long  been  politically  marginalized  and 
socially  shunned.  Yet  in  the  past  four  years,  first  in  Ecuador  and  now  in 
Bolivia,  Indian-led  movements  have  helped  topple  governments  and  are 
bedeviling  U.S.  policies  promoting  free  markets  and  the  eradication  of 
coca,  the  prime  ingredient  in  cocaine.  Radical  Indian  movements  have 
become  an  increasing  source  of  instability  in  the  region. 

In  October,  Bolivian  President  Gonzalo  Sanchez  de  Lozada  fled  the 
country,  toppled  by  Indian-led  protesters  who  laid  siege  to  La  Paz.  In  the 
country's  presidential  election  in  2002,  an  Indian  candidate  placed  second 
with  21%  of  the  vote.  Throughout  the  Andes,  the  Indian  movement  is 
becoming  a magnet  for  radical  groups  and  allying  with  anti-American 
leaders  such  as  Hugo  Chavez  of  Venezuela  and  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro. 

The  movement  is  riding  a continent-wide  backlash  against  free-market 
reforms  that  many  believe  have  further  impoverished  the  poor.  The 
antiglobalization  movement  has  helped  local  activists  gain  credibility  and 
political  savvy.  Rising  Indian  consciousness  - spurred  by  the  heated 
debates  surrounding  the  500th  anniversary  of  Columbus'  arrival  in  the 
Americas  in  1992  - is  feeding  the  rediscovery  of  Indian  history,  often 
one  that  is  selectively  told. 

The  movement  reaches  as  far  south  as  the  tip  of  Chile,  where  the  Mapuche 
Indians  have  become  major  political  players  fighting  timber  companies,  and 
as  far  north  as  Mexico,  where  Zapatista  Indian  rebels  staged  a bloody 
uprising  in  1994  and  continue  to  agitate  for  autonomy.  Mass  demonstrations 
in  Ecuador  by  Indians  furious  with  price  increases  and  government 
corruption  were  instrumental  in  toppling  President  Damil  Mahuad  four  years 
ago. 

Nowhere  is  the  Indian  movement  as  radical  or  as  powerful  as  in  Bolivia, 
the  poorest  nation  on  the  continent,  where  at  least  six  out  of  every  10 
people  are  Indian.  The  country's  economy  has  stagnated  for  the  last  six 
years.  A succession  of  corruption  scandals  has  discredited  traditional 
political  parties. 


In  September,  radical  Indian  leaders  seized  upon  a dispute  over  tribal 
justice  to  mobilize  thousands  of  protesters.  They  eventually  blocked  roads 
and  laid  siege  to  La  Paz,  much  as  Tupak  Katari  did  in  1781.  One  of  their 
leaders  was  Felipe  Quispe,  61,  a self-styled  Mallku,  or  chief,  of  many  of 
Bolivia's  more  than  two  million  Aymara  Indians.  The  president,  Mr.  Sanchez 
de  Lozada,  fled  into  exile  in  the  U.S. 

"History  is  repeating  itself,"  says  Mr.  Quispe,  his  shoulder-length  hair 
streaming  out  from  under  a fedora  hat.  Aymara  women  in  shawls  and  sun- 
baked men  sit  silently  chewing  coca  leaves  in  his  smoky  office.  Between 
fielding  phone  calls  from  lieutenants,  Mr.  Quispe,  a former  guerrilla  who 
now  heads  Bolivia's  powerful  peasant  union,  declares  that  his  goal  is 
nothing  less  than  turning  back  the  clock  on  history  itself.  He  wants  to 
overthrow  the  government,  do  away  with  the  nation-state  of  Bolivia  and 
return  to  a past  that  he  believes  existed  before  the  Spanish  conquest. 

"Then  we  can  scrap  this  capitalist  system  that  has  failed  and  change  it 
to  a system  of  communal  property  where  there  are  no  poor  and  no  rich,  like 
during  the  years  of  the  Inca  empire,"  says  Mr.  Quispe,  drinking  coca  tea. 

Indians  have  been  treated  as  an  underclass  since  the  Spanish 
conquistadors  overthrew  the  Inca  empire  in  the  16th  century.  During 
colonial  times,  all  male  Indians  were  forced  to  supply  three  years  of  free 
labor  in  Bolivia's  Potosi  silver  mine,  then  the  richest  mine  in  the  world. 
Thousands  died  there.  Independence  in  1825  didn't  bring  much  improvement; 
the  Bolivian  state's  main  source  of  income  in  the  early  decades  was  an 
"Indian  tax"  from  which  whites  and  people  of  mixed  blood  were  exempt. 

Until  the  1952  revolution,  Indians  were  considered  by  many  to  be  almost 
like  chattel. 

Other  governments  have  tried  to  redress  historic  wrongs.  During  his 
first  term  in  office  from  1993  to  1997,  President  Sanchez  de  Lozada  pushed 
for  teaching  the  main  Indian  languages  alongside  Spanish  in  schools  and 
vastly  increased  the  money  available  to  local  communities.  The  emergence 
of  an  Indian  elite  has  increased  their  numbers  in  government.  Nearly  half 
of  the  country's  legislators  and  mayors  are  Indians. 

Big  Gulf 

But  a yawning  economic  and  social  gulf  remains.  Households  in  non-Indian 
neighborhoods  are  almost  three  times  as  rich  as  Indian  ones,  according  to 
United  Nations  statistics.  Hunger  for  land  is  a driving  force  behind 
dissatisfaction.  Many  peasants  from  the  hardscrabble  highlands  are  moving 
east  to  a fertile  swath  of  land  between  the  Andes  and  the  Amazon  forest, 
often  leading  to  violent  clashes  with  mostly  white  or  mixed-race 
landowners . 

Bolivia's  Indian  movement  seeks  to  recreate  in  the  21st  century  a 
communal  Eden  that  proponents  say  existed  before  the  Spanish  arrived,  and 
where  there  was  neither  poverty  nor  oppression.  Fused  to  this  utopian 
vision  is  a mix  of  populist,  Marxist,  anti-American  and  antiglobalization 
beliefs.  The  movement,  says  Mr.  Quispe,  would  replace  capitalism  with  an 
economic  system  based  on  three  pillars  of  ancient  Aymara  society:  "Don't 
be  a rat,  don't  lie,  and  don't  be  lazy." 

It  would  do  away  with  nation-states  such  as  Bolivia,  which  Mr.  Quispe 
and  his  followers  see  as  artificial  entities  that  arose  from  the 
foundations  of  the  Spanish  empire.  In  their  place  they  would  like  to 
redraw  national  boundaries  to  set  up  an  Indian  nation  run  according  to 
traditional  customs.  Mr.  Quispe  and  other  Aymara  leaders  also  defend  the 
extensive  growing  of  coca  as  Indian  tradition,  calling  U.S.  policies  to 
wipe  out  the  crop  an  attempt  to  control  the  Indians. 

While  such  declarations  seem  far-fetched,  they  are  appealing  to  a good 
number  of  Bolivians.  U.S.  officials  are  struggling  to  deal  with  the 
movement.  "It's  like  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  says  one  worried  U.S.  diplomat. 

In  1988,  Mr.  Quispe,  a leader  of  a radical  political  party,  penned  a 
manifesto  calling  on  followers  to  burn  down  Bolivia's  congress.  In  the 
1990s,  he  spent  five  years  in  prison  for  blowing  up  power  stations  in  a 
failed  attempt  to  overthrow  the  government.  He  garnered  6%  of  the  vote  in 
the  2002  presidential  election;  another  radical  Aymara  leader,  Evo  Morales, 
placed  second  with  21%. 

In  September,  Mr.  Quispe  began  a hunger  strike  to  protest  the  jailing  of 


an  ally  for  killing  a cattle  thief;  Mr.  Quispe  argued  that  the  man  had 
merely  been  applying  tribal  justice.  The  hunger  strike  spawned  a chain  of 
protests  and  morphed  into  a national  strike  against  a proposed  natural-gas 
pipeline . 

Landlocked  Bolivia  has  enormous  stores  of  natural  gas,  but  no  easy  way 
to  get  it  out.  A consortium  of  foreign  companies  led  by  Spain's  Repsol  TPF 
planned  to  spend  $6  billion  to  build  a pipeline  and  a plant  in  Chile  to 
convert  the  gas  into  liquid  form  to  ship  in  tankers  to  the  U.S.  For 
Bolivia,  the  payoff  would  be  enormous:  as  much  as  $400  million  a year  for 
the  next  20  years,  or  close  to  a fifth  of  Bolivia's  annual  government 
budget . 

Radicals  attacked  the  pipeline  as  the  latest  foreign  attempt  to  exploit 
Bolivian  workers,  drawing  parallels  to  the  pillaging  of  silver  and  tin 
mines  in  past  centuries.  They  didn't  want  the  gas  shipped  through  Chile,  a 
long-resented  neighbor.  They  argued  that  the  natural  gas  should  stay  in 
Bolivia  and  be  piped  into  individual  homes  or  farms.  Mr.  Quispe  and  others 
assembled  an  army  of  Indian  slum  dwellers,  miners,  farmers  and  coca 
growers  to  march  on  La  Paz.  Army  troops  killed  dozens  of  protestors  in 
bloody  clashes.  The  spiraling  violence  pressured  Mr.  Sanchez  de  Lozada  to 
resign.  The  vice  president,  Carlos  Mesa,  a respected  intellectual  and 
former  television  news  anchor,  was  sworn  in. 

Grace  Period 

Mr.  Quispe  and  other  Indian  radical  leaders  say  they  are  giving  Mr.  Mesa 

a few  months'  grace  period  to  deliver  on  a wide  array  of  demands.  Mr.  Mesa 

has  already  met  with  the  aggrieved  people  of  El  Alto,  a sprawling  slum 
city  on  the  main  access  road  to  La  Paz  where  dozens  were  killed  in  the 
fighting.  There  are  plans  to  hold  a constitutional  convention,  which  could 
redraw  the  country's  charter  to  give  Bolivia's  Indian  groups  more  autonomy. 

In  a speech  Sunday,  Mr.  Mesa  said  Bolivia  will  hold  a national 
referendum  in  March  on  how  to  develop  the  country's  gas  reserves.  But  that 

may  be  a moot  point.  Last  month,  U.S.  power  company  Sempra  Energy,  which 

was  going  to  buy  Bolivia's  gas,  signed  a 20-year  agreement  to  buy 
liquefied  natural  gas  from  Indonesia. 

"We  are  paying  for  a large  historical  bill,"  said  Mr.  Mesa  in  an 
interview  late  last  year  at  his  ornate  office  in  the  presidential  palace. 
"The  racist  underpinning  of  Bolivian  society  is  still  there,  while  the 
possibility  of  an  ethnic  confrontation  is  latent." 

Some  50  miles  north  of  La  Paz,  an  Aymara  nation  of  sorts  is  beginning  to 
take  shape  in  the  provincial  capital  of  Achacachi,  Mr.  Quispe' s political 
stronghold.  There  haven't  been  any  police  or  federal  prosecutors  living 
here  since  2000,  when  the  local  people  drove  out  all  federal  authorities 
in  fighting  which  left  three  townspeople  and  a soldier  dead.  "The  police 
left,  but  I tell  you,  who  needs  them?"  says  Pedro  Carisaya,  the  acting 
mayor . 

Now,  village  councils  detain  culprits  in  crime  cases  and  mete  out 
justice.  Punishments  are  in  the  form  of  paying  damages  to  the  victim  or, 
in  some  cases,  a whipping. 

Down  the  street  from  the  mayor's  office  works  Alberto  Romay,  a nervous 
prosecutor  in  a worn  tweed  jacket.  Four  years  ago,  he  left  town  fearing 
for  his  life.  These  days,  he  commutes  daily  from  a nearby  village. 
"Everything  is  excellently  normal,"  he  says  cheerfully,  then  quickly 
reverses  himself:  "There's  always  fear." 

A block  away,  the  members  of  the  local  dairy  farmers'  association  know 
fear.  Believing  they  would  be  a target  for  protestors  because  of  their 
perceived  wealth,  they  took  down  the  sign  identifying  the  association  when 
the  disturbances  began  in  September.  They  reluctantly  stopped  shipping 
milk  to  La  Paz  in  support  of  the  siege  even  though  it  cost  them  8,000 
liters  of  milk  a day. 

"There's  no  law  here,"  says  Robert  Gonzalez,  a local  veterinarian, 
standing  in  the  association's  spare  office.  "You  can  die  like  an  animal 
and  no  one  will  care." 

Mr.  Quispe  might  rule  the  high  plateau,  but  Evo  Morales,  44,  holds  sway 
in  the  lush  semitropical  coca-growing  region  of  the  Chapare,  250  miles 
southeast  of  La  Paz.  The  baby-faced  Aymara  politician  heads  the  powerful 


coca-growers'  union.  Between  1998  and  2001.,  the  Bolivian  government , under 
heavy  U.S.  pressure,  eradicated  nearly  half  of  the  country's  coca  crop. 
That  created  thousands  of  disaffected  farmers  loyal  to  Mr.  Morales,  who  is 
now  a federal  congressman  who  placed  second  in  last  year's  presidential 
election . 

Mr.  Morales  has  close  ties  to  Venezuela's  fiery  leftist  leader,  Hugo 
Chavez.  Fidel  Castro  has  also  been  welcoming  Indian  leaders.  At  a congress 
in  Havana  in  October,  Mr.  Morales  urged  Latin  countries  to  join  together 
and  oppose  free  trade. 

For  now,  Bolivia  is  quiet.  But  emigration  abroad  is  a constant  subject 
of  conversation  in  La  Paz's  southern  suburbs,  home  to  the  city's  small 
middle  and  upper  classes.  Many  residents  expect  protests  to  resume  this 
year,  with  Mr.  Quispe  as  a prominent  instigator  and  inspiration. 

In  the  bare  El  Alto  offices  of  the  Aymara  Educational  Council,  an 
organization  that  promotes  Aymara  culture,  a dozen  Indian  intellectuals 
recently  met  to  consider  the  next  step  in  what  they  see  as  continuing 
revolution.  "Don  Felipe  is  the  only  leader  who  has  returned  the  Aymara  our 
pride,"  says  Walter  Gutierrez,  the  council's  president,  referring  to  Mr. 
Quispe  with  a traditional  title  of  respect.  "He  told  the  whites,  'We  are 
the  owners  of  the  country,  and  you  are  renting  it  from  us.'" 

Write  to  lose  De  Cordoba  at  jose.decordoba@wsj.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Dow  lones  & Company,  Inc. 
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Tribal  youth  found  dead  in  snow 
lanuary  8,  2004 

A 17-year-old  Warm  Springs  tribal  member,  Sidney  Greene,  was  found  dead 
in  the  residential  area  of  Greely  Heights  in  Warm  Springs  on  Saturday. 

According  to  investigating  officers  with  the  Warm  Springs  Police 
Department,  the  youth  was  last  seen  on  lan.  1,  at  1:15  a.m.,  when  he  left 
a local  residence.  His  body  was  discovered  by  his  17-year-old  girlfriend 
around  2 p.m  lan.  3. 

The  case  is  under  investigation  by  the  Warm  Springs  Police  Department. 

An  autopsy  will  be  performed  to  determine  cause  of  death. 

His  body  was  transported  to  Bel-Air  Colonial  Funeral  Home  in  Madras. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Madras  Pioneer. 
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Former  BIA  employee  resentenced  for  fatal  DWI  crash 
lanuary  7,  2004 

ALBUQUERQUE  (AP)  - A former  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employee  who  killed 
two  Nebraska  couples  in  a drunken  driving  crash  on  Interstate  40  two  years 
ago  was  resentenced  Tuesday  to  20  years  in  prison,  the  same  sentence  he'd 
received  earlier. 

U.S.  District  ludge  C.  LeRoy  Hansen  had  to  resentence  Lloyd  Larson  of 
Crownpoint  because  the  10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  struck  down 


Larson's  original  sentence  in  October. 

Larson  had  agreed  to  plead  guilty  to  four  counts  of  second-degree  murder 
in  the  Ian.  25,  2002,  crash.  Hansen  imposed  a harsher  sentence  than 
expected  - and  did  so  without  allowing  time  for  Larson's  lawyer  to  prepare 
for  it. 

Larson's  attorney  learned  of  the  stiffer  sentence  the  evening  before  the 
original  sentencing.  He  appealed,  saying  Hansen  didn't  give  reasonable 
notice  that  he  was  going  beyond  federal  sentencing  guidelines. 

The  appellate  court  ruled  that  the  lack  of  reasonable  notification 
violated  procedures  and  required  a hearing  and  a resentencing. 

Before  sentencing  Larson  again,  Hansen  noted  Larson  passed  37  cars  in 
the  two  miles  that  state  police  followed  and  videotaped  him  after  spotting 
him  driving  the  wrong  way  on  the  interstate.  The  judge  said  one  mile  was 
not  videotaped,  which  could  have  meant  many  other  people's  lives  were  in 
danger. 

"Alcohol  has  caused  many,  many  deaths,  violent  deaths  on  Indian  land, 
and  these  are  four  more,"  Hansen  said.  "It's  alcohol." 

Larson  was  driving  on  1-40  west  on  Laguna  Pueblo  land  when  the  head-on 
collision  occurred,  killing  Larry  and  Rita  Beller  of  Lindsay,  Neb.,  and 
Edward  and  Alice  Ramaekers  of  Norfolk,  Neb. 

Authorities  said  Larson  had  a blood-alcohol  level  of  0.205,  more  than 
double  the  legal  limit,  two  hours  after  the  crash.  He  later  admitted 
drinking  11  beers  before  getting  behind  the  wheel  of  his  government  truck. 

Hansen  also  ordered  Larson  to  pay  more  than  $82,900  in  restitution,  the 
same  as  in  the  original  sentence. 

He  also  sentenced  Larson  to  five  years  on  probation  and  forbid  him  to 
drive  while  on  probation.  He  said  Larson  should  refrain  from  drinking  and 
should  not  frequent  places  where  alcohol  is  the  primary  item  for  sale. 

The  initial  plea  deal  and  a presentence  report  called  for  Larson  to  get 
a 14-  to  17  1/2-year  term. 

Hansen  originally  ruled  a longer  sentence  was  deserved  because  Larson 
seriously  endangered  the  public  by  driving  the  wrong  way  before  the  crash. 

In  reaffirming  the  sentence,  Hansen  cited  Larson's  prior  drunken  driving 
arrests  and  convictions  as  well  as  the  danger  to  the  public. 

"This  was  an  enormous  case.  It  took  the  lives  of  four  people  and  it 
could  have  taken  the  lives  of  many  more,"  he  said. 

Hansen  rejected  arguments  by  Larson's  attorney,  Alonzo  Padilla,  that 
sentencing  guidelines  for  second-degree  murder  already  took  into  account 
Larson's  prior  arrests  and  putting  other  people's  lives  in  danger. 

Padilla,  said  he  isn't  sure  whether  he  will  appeal  the  latest  sentence. 
He  added  that  the  outcome  is  unlikely  to  change  with  another  appeal. 

Padilla  said  Larson  apologizes  to  the  families  and  wishes  he  could  have 
died  that  day  if  it  meant  the  victims  would  have  survived. 

Several  members  of  Larson's  family  were  in  the  courtroom  as  well  as 
Larry  Beller 's  brother,  Dim  Beller,  and  his  wife  Mary. 

Dim  Beller  told  the  court:  "Not  only  did  the  defendant  murder  a member 
of  my  family,  he  stole  my  brother,  my  mentor  and  my  confidante." 

Other  members  of  the  Beller  family  were  unable  to  make  the  hearing 
because  of  a problem  with  their  flight  in  Omaha.  The  prosecutor  said  their 
plane  was  getting  ready  to  take  off  when  one  of  the  engines  failed,  and 
the  family  could  not  find  another  flight  that  would  get  to  Albuquerque  in 
time. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  Lincoln  Journal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Peltier  on  lanklow  conviction 

"It  does  not  change  the  terrible  conditions  that  my  people  face  daily." 
BISMARK  SD 
Sam  Lewin 
lanuary  6,  2004 

Convicted  Indian  activist  Leonard  Peltier  said  he  would  not  revel  in 
former  Congressman  Bill  lanklow' s legal  troubles. 

In  a letter  to  The  Call,  a newspaper  published  by  Louis  Farrakhan's 
Nation  of  Islam  organization,  Peltier  said  "I  could  revel  in  the 
conviction  of  lanklow;  however,  it  does  not  change  the  terrible  conditions 
that  my  people  face  daily."  The  letter  was  apparently  mailed  in  mid 
Decern 
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Western  Cherokee  unolvtana/cold  moon 
Blackfeet  aisstoyiimsstaa/causes  cold  weather  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  ndn-aim  Mailing  Listj  Newsgroup:  alt.nativej  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


The  difference  between  the  white  man  and  us  is  this:  You  believe  in  the 
redeeming  powers  of  suffering,  if  this  suffering  was  done  by  somebody 
else,  far  away,  two  thousand  years  ago.  We  believe  that  it  is  up  to 
every  one  of  us  to  help  each  other,  even  through  the  pain  of  our 
bodies.  ...We  do  not  lay  this  burden  onto  our  God,  nor  do  we  want  to 
miss  being  face  to  face  with  the  Spirit  Power.  ...We  want  no  angel  or 
saint  to  gain  it  for  us  and  give  it  to  us  second-hand." 

Tahca  Ushte  (John  Fire  Lame  Deer),  Minneconjou  Lakota 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  i 

I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
t States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 


| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

My  half-side,  Danet,  has  some  well-chosen  thoughts  regarding  the 
dominant  society's  penchant  for  picking  and  choosing  when  we  are  soverign 
nations.  In  the  Lara  case  the  absolute  irrationality  of  the  government's 
claim  is  beyond  infuriating. 

Danet 's  Editorial: 

The  article  below  about  the  Billy  Do  Lara  case  illustrates  the  U.S. 
Government's  penchant  for  whimsical  acknowledgement  of  Native  Nation 
sovereignty,  but  only  when  it  meets  a U.S.  government  purpose.  The  U.S. 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  tribal  punishment  meted  out  to  Billy  Do  Lara 
and  wants  to  pile  on  its  own  penalties.  Seems  that  in  this  instance,  they 
think  the  official  Billy  Do  was  convicted  of  slugging  in  tribal  court  was 
working  for  the  U.S.  government  as  well  as  his  own  nation.  Prosecuting 
Billy  Do  is,  according  to  the  U.S.  attorney  on  the  case,  not  double 
jeopardy  because  the  tribe  and  the  U.S.  are  two  sovereign  governments. 

However,  tribal  sovereignty  doesn't  count  for  so  much  when  a state  wants 
to  tax  people  on  their  own  nation.  It  doesn't  count  for  so  much  when  they 
want  to  determine  for  how  people  on  their  own  nation  may  make  a living  (or 
whether  they  should  be  directly  paid  for  their  resources)  on  their  own 
land.  Sovereignty  doesn't  mean  so  very  much  if  the  U.S.  covets  a mineral 
or  other  natural  resource  that  happens  to  be  on  tribal  national  property. 
Sovereignty  does  count  when  the  U.S.  wants  to  take  an  Indian  to  court 
after  his  own  government  has  already  done  so.  Interesting  values. 

This  particular  case  defies  all  logic,  though.  If  the  tribe  is  a 
sovereign  nation  whose  government  is  independent  of  the  U.S.,  as  the  U.S. 
prosecutor  argues,  how  is  it  possible  that  a tribal  officer  was  by  virtue 
of  that  position,  in  fact,  also  a U.S.  government  official? 

begin  article  

ND  Attorney  to  Argue  Before  Supreme  Court 

AP  - A Grand  Forks  attorney  is  preparing  to  argue  a case  before  the  U-S 
Supreme  Court. 

Alex  Reichert  is  representing  Billy  Do  Lara,  who  was  arrested  in  2001 
for  assaulting  tribal  police. 

Lara  pleaded  guilty  in  tribal  court  and  went  to  jail.  He  was  later 
charged  by  federal  authorities,  who  said  the  tribal  police  officer  he 
punched  also  was  a federal  officer. 

Reichert  says  a federal  charge  violates  the  Constitutional  protection 
against  double  jeopardy  --  or  being  charged  twice  for  the  same  crime. 

Prosecutors  have  argued  that  the  tribe  and  federal  charges  came  from 
separate  sovereign  nations. 

Reichert  is  scheduled  to  argue  the  case  on  Wednesday  before  the  U-S 
Supreme  Court. 

The  33-year-old  says  he  has  prepared  by  observing  arguments  in  other 
cases  before  the  high  court. 

Bismarck  attorney  Lawrence  King  has  appeared  before  the  court.  He  says 
it's  a once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  --  particularly  for  a lawyer  from 
North  Dakota. 

end  article  
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U.S.  withdraws  support  for  Indian  ag  loan  program 
By  MIKE  STARK 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
January  15,  2004 

Federal  support  has  been  suspended  for  a Montana-based  program  that  helps 
American  Indians  obtain  agriculture  loans  in  28  states. 

In  a letter  last  Thursday,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Farm 
Service  Agency  told  the  National  Tribal  Development  Association  (NTDA)  in 
Box  Elder  to  stop  working  on  behalf  of  a federal  credit  outreach  program 
geared  toward  American  Indians. 

FSA  Administrator  James  Little  said  his  agency  "has  become  aware  of 
serious  questions"  about  how  NTDA  was  using  government  money,  according  to 
the  letter.  The  Agriculture  Department's  inspector  general  is  reviewing 
records  related  to  "financial  irregularities"  to  determine  if  an  official 


investigation  should  be  launched.  Little  wrote. 

The  FSA  also  has  asked  NTDA  to  return  a $402,000  check  issued  Dec.  22. 

Neal  Rosette,  NTDA's  chief  operating  officer,  called  the  decision  "very 
premature"  and  that  his  agency  worked  diligently  to  deal  with  allegations 
of  financial  improprieties,  which  he  said  involved  one  "bad  apple." 

NTDA  immediately  notified  FSA  of  that  problem,  agreed  to  have  its 
operation  audited  and  implemented  more  financial  controls  to  make  sure  it 
doesn't  happen  again.  Rosette  said. 

The  FSA  shouldn't  jump  the  gun  by  suspending  funding  for  the  credit 
program  until  a full  investigation,  if  it's  called  for,  is  complete,  he 
said . 

"Our  program  has  opened  the  doors  to  a source  of  economic  development 
that  Indians  have  never  really  had  access  to,"  Rosette  said.  "It  has  been 
very  successful  and  can  continue  to  be  very  successful." 

Because  of  the  letter  from  FSA  last  week,  the  NTDA  immediately  had  to 
stop  working  on  behalf  of  FSA.  Many  NTDA  staff  members  continued  to  work 
this  week  - not  representing  FSA  but  tying  up  loose  ends  on  work  that  had 
already  begun  - but  Friday  will  be  the  last  day  of  work  for  18  employees 
in  Montana  and  elsewhere.  Rosette  said. 

"It's  a travesty,"  he  said. 

FSA  officials  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  the  situation  may  be  resolved 
soon.  They  said  the  agency  had  been  advised  by  its  lawyers  to  suspend 
funding  temporarily,  and  that  a resolution  of  the  problem  was  being  sought 
They  declined  to  comment  further. 

In  1997,  Stone  Child  College  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation 
proposed  a pilot  project  to  provide  credit  outreach,  pre-loan  information 
and  loan  application  preparation  services  for  ranchers,  farmers  and  young 
people  living  on  the  seven  Indian  reservations  in  Montana. 

Later  that  year,  the  FSA  agreed  to  fund  the  FSA  Credit  Outreach  Pilot 
Project.  The  project  soon  showed  that  Indians  who  participated  in  pre-loan 
education  and  counseling  appeared  to  be  50  percent  less  likely  to  default 
on  an  FSA  loan  than  the  national  average,  according  to  NTDA. 

As  the  program  grew  and  discussions  turned  to  expanding  it  to  serve 
American  Indians  throughout  the  lower  48  states,  college  officials  in  2001 
passed  it  to  NTDA,  a Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation-based  nonprofit  group 
formed  by  15  tribal  leaders  in  1995. 

The  program  has  been  expanded  to  include  28  states.  Plans  to  include  20 
more  states  have  been  put  on  hold  because  of  budget  restrictions . 

"It's  been  very,  very  effective,"  Rosette  said.  "We've  always  viewed  it 
as  an  economic  stimulus  program  for  Indians." 

Since  its  inception,  the  program  has  helped  "hundreds  of  American 
Indians"  obtain  "millions  of  dollars"  in  financial  assistance,  he  said. 

But  last  summer,  NTDA  officials  became  aware  that  one  of  their  employees 
who  no  longer  works  there,  may  have  used  agency  money  for  personal  use. 

NTDA  notified  FSA  as  well  as  local  and  federal  law  enforcement  officials 
They  also  agreed  to  conduct  an  internal  audit  and  tighten  up  financial 
procedures . 

"We  did  the  responsible  thing  by  exposing  this  and  letting  them  know," 
Rosette  said. 

On  Oct.  24,  FSA's  Little  sent  a letter  to  the  NTDA  praising  the  credit 
outreach  program's  "considerable  accomplishments"  over  the  years  but  said 
he  could  not  yet  commit  to  NTDA's  2004  budget  proposal  because  Congress 
had  not  acted  on  domestic  spending.  He  said  FSA  would  agree  to  fund  NTDA 
at  2003  levels  and  reassess  financial  support  once  Congress  moved  on  2004 
appropriations . 

As  the  year  drew  to  a close,  NTDA  officials,  who  took  out  bank  loans  to 
cover  operating  costs,  urged  the  FSA  to  sign  an  agreement  to  ensure 
funding  for  2004.  Instead,  the  federal  government  wrote  a $402,000  check 
to  NTDA  for  the  year's  first  quarter. 

Rosette  said  the  FSA  soon  asked  NTDA  not  to  cash  the  check  right  away 
because  legal  questions  had  arisen  about  whether  administration  of  the 
credit  program  should  be  subject  to  competitive  bidding,  a point  that  NTDA 
officials  say  is  not  supported  by  federal  law. 

Last  week,  Dohn  Sunchild,  NTDA's  chief  executive  officer,  told  his  staff 
to  deposit  the  check  into  the  credit  outreach  account  to  cover  the 


previous  loan  and  money  that  had  been  expended  for  operating  costs  in 
January,  Rosette  said. 

A day  later.  Little  sent  his  letter  to  NTDA,  announcing  that  FSA  was 
suspending  its  support  for  the  credit  program  and  wanted  the  $402,000 
check  returned. 

Little,  in  his  letter,  also  stated  that  FSA  had  received  reports  of 
"financial  irregularities"  related  to  Rosette  and  a private  operation  he 
owns  called  BrotherZ  and  SisterZ  Inc.,  and  that  NTDA  funds  had  been  paid 
to  that  consulting  agency. 

Rosette  denied  the  allegations  and  said  those  claims  have  not  been  fully 
investigated . 

FSA  officials  said  the  agency  would  be  in  contact  with  NTDA  this  week. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Black  mold  invading  tribal  homes 

Estimated  cost  of  $91  million  to  wipe  out  problem 

WASHINGTON  DC 

Sam  Lewin 

January  16,  2004 

According  to  a recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  black  mold  can  be  found  in  15  percent  of  tribal  homes. 
According  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  black  mold, 
also  known  as  Stachybotrys  Chartarum,  can  grow  on  material  with  a high 
cellulose  and  low  nitrogen  content,  such  as  fiberboard,  gypsum  board, 
paper,  dust,  and  lint.  Growth  occurs  when  there  is  moisture  from  water 
damage,  excessive  humidity,  water  leaks,  condensation,  water  infiltration, 
or  flooding. 

Officials  say  it  would  cost  about  $91  million  to  wipe  out  the  problem 
nationally. 

"Indian  County  has  waited  a long  time  for  some  attention  to  be  drawn  to 
mold  in  our  homes.  This  study  documents  the  problem  that  many  tribes  have 
already  experienced,  tribes  such  as  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa 
and  Blackfeet.  Although  HUD  allows  funding  for  its  lead  paint  program  to 
be  used  for  mold  damage,  more  funding  must  be  set  aside,  because  the  study 
clearly  states  that  it  may  cost  $25  thousand  per  unit  to  address  the  mold, 

" said  Gary  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  National  American  Indian 
Housing  Council. 

Native  Americans  have  the  highest  percentage  of  households  without 
adequate  plumbing,  12  percent,  and  kitchen  facilities,  11  percent.  But, 
"there  is  currently  no  data  or  reports  to  indicate  whether  tribal  lands 
experience  a higher  incidence  of  mold  problems  than  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
" Gordon  said.  "As  tribal  homes  age,  the  more  likely  there  is  serious 
wear  and  tear.  Housing  components  like  furnaces  and  roots  are  not  meant  to 
last  forever,  meaning  thousands  of  homes  are  long  overdue  for  serious 
maintenance  and  repairs." 

NAIHC  says  they  recommend  that  tribes  work  with  federal  agencies  to 
resolve  mold  issues.  Indian  Health  Services,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  are  all  listed  as 
possible  sources  of  help. 

Although  there  have  been  sporadic  claims  that  black  mold  causes  serious 
respiratory  problems,  and  the  issue  has  generated  litigation,  officials 
say  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  confirm  the  extent  of  its  health 
dangers,  although  prior  research  revealed  mold  could  affect  allergies  and 
asthma . 


Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Sub j : NORTON,  TOP  AIDES  AND  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  LAWYERS  SHOULD 
BE  HELD  IN  CONTEMPT,  LAWYERS  TELL  JUDGE  IN  TRUST  CASE 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  14  - Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  her  top  aides  and 
Justice  Department  lawyers  should  be  held  in  contempt  of  court  for 
deliberately  misleading  a federal  judge  about  her  department's  failure  to 
protect  Indian  Trust  records  from  computer  hackers,  the  lawyers  for  a 
class  of  more  than  500,000  American  Indians  said  today. 

In  a motion  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court,  the  lawyers  urged  Judge  Royce 
Lamberth  to  again  hold  the  secretary,  her  aides  and  legal  counsel  in 
contempt,  citing  a series  of  recent  government  reports  that  refute 
Norton's  claims  that  she  has  protected  electronic  trust  records. 

Lamberth  previously  held  Norton  and  former  assistant  secretary  Neal 
McCaleb  in  civil  contempt  for  perpetrating  fraud  on  the  Court  and  other 
litigation  misconduct.  However,  a federal  appeals  court  reversed  the 
civil  contempt  judgment  against  Norton  and  McCaleb,  holding  that  the 
established  findings  did  not  rise  to  the  level  of  criminal  contempt. 

Lamberth  also  has  referred  Associate  Attorney  General  Robert  McCallum 
and  other  Justice  Department  lawyers  to  the  Disciplinary  Panel  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  an  examination  of  their  conduct  in  the  trust  litigation, 
which  is  now  in  its  eighth  year.  As  of  now,  no  action  has  been  taken 
against  the  lawyers  by  the  Disciplinary  Panel  of  the  U.S.  District  Court. 

In  the  new  filing,  lawyers  in  the  class-action  lawsuit  over  the 
government's  breach  of  trust  in  its  management  of  trust  assets  informed 
Lamberth  that  newly  disclosed  evidence  compels  the  imposition  of  civil  and 
criminal  contempt  sanctions  against  Norton  and  others.  20 

Justice  Department  lawyers  cited  in  the  pleading  include  Associate 
Attorney  General  Robert  McCallum,  Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney  General  Peter 
Kiesler,  and  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General  Stuart  Schiffer.  Among  the 
Interior  officials  named  are  Deputy  Secretary  Steven  Griles  and  Deputy 
Associate  Secretary  James  Cason. 20 

"Simply  put,  Norton  and  her  senior  managers  and  counsel  knowingly  and 
willfully  have  violated  this  Court's  orders  and  knowingly  and  willfully 
covered-up  debilitating  weaknesses  in  IT  [Information  Technology]  Systems 
that  they  reconnected  --  or  left  connected  --  to  the  Internet,"  the  motion 
says . 

At  the  same  time  that  Norton  was  filing  reports  with  the  district  court 
saying  that  she  made  major  improvements  to  the  department's  notoriously 
bad  computer  systems,  other,  previously  concealed  government  reports  -- 
including  confidential  reports  from  the  GAO  and  the  Interior  Inspector 
General  --  confirmed  that  the  department's  security  was  a failure. 

Computer  security  has  been  a major  issued  in  this  litigation  for  several 
years.  With  the  Judge's  approval,  a computer  security  expert  was  able  to 
hack  his  way  into  the  trust  management  systems  undetected  and  open  a bogus 
trust  account.  Lamberth  first  ordered  Norton  to  disconnect  all  insecure 
IT  Systems  from  the  Internet  on  December  5,  2001,  but  Norton  has  refused 
to  do  so. 

Elouise  Cobell , lead  plaintiff  in  this  case,  lamented  Norton's  callous 
disregard  for  her  trust  duties  and  the  disrespect  Norton  and  her  counsel 
have  shown  for  the  authority  of  a United  States  District  Court  judge. 

Cobell  again  called  for  the  appointment  of  a receiver  to  protect  more  than 
11  million  acres  of  Individual  Indian  Trust  land  and  billions  of  dollars 
of  revenue  generated  by  those  lands. 

"How  much  more  harm  must  we  be  forced  to  endure  from  an  unfit  trustee 
who  routinely  breaches  her  trust  duties  and  violates  court  orders  with 
impunity?  Why  are  the  courts  afraid  to  hold  high  government  officials 
accountable  for  their  repugnant  behavior,"  Cobell  asked.  "All  we  ask  for 
is  justice." 

For  Additional  Information:  (Media  Calls  Only) 
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'Squaw'  isn't  fit  for  use  even  in  casual  talk 
0.  Ricardo  Pimentel 
Republic  columnist 
January  15,  2004 

The  continuing  argument  over  Piestewa  Peak  can  be  settled  with  just  one 
question . 

Is  "squaw"  a racial  slur? 

Forget  the  history  lessons  about  the  word's  origins.  Here's  the  test  for 
those  who  are  surreptitiously  making  a pitch  to  get  the  peak  renaming 
reversed  by  again  attacking  the  process. 

If  they  were  making  a speech  to  (and  I'm  making  this  group  up)  the 
Native  Americans  of  Arizona  Association,  would  they  say,  "Thank  you  for 
inviting  me  to  speak  today.  Squaws  and  gentlemen,  let  us  now  discuss  the 
weighty  topic  of.  ...  " 

Of  course  they  wouldn't.  It's  a slur.  You  know  it.  I know  it.  They  know 
it  but  will  never  admit  it. 

So  if  the  word  isn't  fit  to  be  in  a speech  or  in  casual  conversation, 
why  is  it  OK  to  grace  a public  landmark?  And  if  it's  a slur,  why  wouldn't 
we  want  it  changed,  like,  yesterday? 

The  major  public  complaint  about  the  name  change  was  that  Gov.  Janet 
Napolitano  unduly  influenced  a state  panel  to  make  the  change  shortly 

after  Piestewa 's  death.  Such  a change  for  geographical  places  would 

normally  take  about  five  years. 

Piestewa,  of  Tuba  City,  killed  in  Iraq,  was  reportedly  the  first  Native 
American  woman  to  die  in  combat  for  the  United  States. 

But  it's  all  about  the  principle  of  adhering  to  process,  the  folks  who 
have  objected  to  the  name  change  have  said. 

And  if  you  believe  that,  I've  got  jackalopes  grazing  in  the  back  yard. 

There  are  two  things  at  work  here.  One  has  to  do  with  the  past  and  the 
other  the  future. 

There  may  well  be  folks  out  there,  disdainful  of  so-called  present-day 
political  correctness,  who  want  the  peak  renamed  simply  to  retain 
historical  purity.  That's  what  our  forebears  named  it.  It's  what  everyone 

has  called  it  ever  since.  Folks  have  grown  fond  of  it.  End  of  discussion. 

But  the  reluctance  to  countenance  the  change  probably  also  has  something 
to  do  with  the  desire  to  not  sully  our  forebears.  You  see,  if  we  buy  the 
notion  that  squaw  is  a slur,  it  was  probably  a slur  when  the  peak  was 
first  named.  And  that  would  make  Arizona's  pioneers  racist. 

OK,  maybe  it  wasn't  a slur  to  the  ears  of  those  who  named  the  peak,  but 
how  about  to  the  folks  who  originally  owned  the  land  on  which  it  sits?  I 
doubt  if  anyone  discussed  it  with  them. 

Let's  say  you  want  to  convince  me  that  even  Native  Americans  themselves 
used  the  phrase  back  then.  Well,  you'd  have  to  convince  me  that  Pimas  and 
Apaches,  for  instance,  used  what  some  sources  say  probably  started  as  an 
Algonquin  word.  Not  likely,  which  means  that,  if  Native  Americans 
hereabouts  used  the  word  at  all,  it  was  given  to  them  by  their  conquerors. 
Consider  the  source. 

The  word's  historical  antecedents  are  irrelevant  in  any  case.  In 
virtually  any  context  today,  it  is  offensive. 

The  second  real  reason  for  wanting  to  restore  the  name  has  to  do  with 
the  future,  one  in  which  Republicans  see  the  governorship  restored  to 
their  party. 


I know,  let's  characterize  the  governor  as  a bully  with  no  regard  for 
due  process.  (And,  psst,  by  the  way,  she  just  loves  political  correctness . ) 

Napolitano  acknowledges  that  the  way  she  got  the  name  changed  was  flawed 
but  that  the  outcome  was  the  correct  one.  The  flaw  has  to  do  with  the 
pressure  one  of  her  aides  exerted  to  get  it  done.  He  was  reprimanded. 

Resurrecting  the  controversy  is  simply  about  keeping  it  alive. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  sort  of  renaming  frenzy  occurs  when 
former  President  Reagan,  suffering  from  Alzheimer's,  regrettably  passes. 
There  will  be  little  patience  for  waiting  five  years  if  a geographical 
place  seems  suitable.  Look  to  have  building  names  changed  much  sooner,  and 
there'd  be  nothing  wrong  with  this. 

But,  there  will  be  strict  adherence  to  the  process,  anti-renaming  folks 
insist.  They  cite  the  scuttling  of  city  of  Phoenix  efforts  to  rename  Sky 
Harbor  International  Airport  after  Barry  Goldwater  in  1998,  a few  months 
after  his  death. 

Sorry.  It's  apples  and  oranges.  The  uproar,  a reading  of  the  record 
indicates,  wasn't  so  much  a matter  of  people  upset  about  the  process  as 
just  plain  fondness  for  the  name  Sky  Harbor. 

So  then  the  question  is  whether  fondness  for  what  is  a patently  racial 
slur  is  appropriate  reason  to  keep  it  on  public  places. 

A perverse  part  of  me  hopes  for  success  for  the  38  GOP  legislators  who 
have  signed  on  to  the  bill.  They  would  replace  the  panel  that  renamed  the 
peak  to  one  mostly  appointed  by  legislators.  Its  key  sponsor  is  Rep.  Phil 
Hanson . 

If,  as  they  really  hope,  it  becomes  Squaw  Peak  again,  I want  to  see  how 
folks  run  on  a campaign  that  touts  restoring  a racial  slur. 

It's  clear.  They  would  much  prefer  the  process  that  retained  the  slur 
than  the  one  that  rejected  it. 

Reach  Pimentel  at  ricardo.pimentel@arizonarepublic.com  or  (602)  444-8210. 
His  column  appears  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 
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Fort  Yates  residents  prepare  in  case  faucets  go  dry  again 
By  MIKE  ALBRECHT,  Bismarck  Tribune 
January  18,  2004 

FORT  YATES  - Shelby  Zahn  was  a month  away  from  delivering  her  son  when 
faucets  ran  dry  here  in  late  November. 

Rather  than  go  without  showers  and  haul  water  to  operate  toilets,  Zahn 
squeezed  into  her  car  and  made  an  uncomfortable  trip  to  Solen  where  well 
water  still  flowed.  She  spent  more  than  a week  at  her  grandma's  house 
there . 

The  water  supply  ran  dry  here  along  with  Cannon  Ball  and  Porcupine  when 
silt  and  sludge  plugged  up  the  intake  pipe  that  provides  the  communities 
with  water.  Low  water  levels  on  Lake  Oahe  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
four-day  drought  followed  by  five  days  without  potable  water. 

From  a crowded  waiting  room  at  the  Fort  Yates  clinic  Tuesday,  Zahn  said 
she  doesn't  worry  that  she  and  the  more  than  5,000  people  in  and  around 
the  town  will  run  out  of  water  again.  But  as  she  pulled  a corner  of  a knit 
blanket  over  the  face  of  her  newborn,  she  admitted  that  she  has  five  or 
six  gallons  of  water  set  aside  "just  in  case"  --  enough  to  tide  them  over 
until  they  can  make  the  trip  back  to  her  grandma's  house. 

Zahn  was  one  of  several  residents  here  who  are  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Isabelle  and  Elmer  Laundreaux  have  25  gallons  set  aside  and  Cedric  Good 
House  said  he's  telling  folks  to  fill  up  extra  water  jugs. 


"I'm  worried  in  the  sense  that  litigation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
human  element,  just  recreation  and  economics,"  Good  House  said.  "I  think 
the  tribal  government  has  to  be  more  aggressive  to  assure  this  doesn't 
happen  again." 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribal  Chairman  Charles  Murphy  says  the  concerns  are 
justified . 

"We're  not  out  of  the  woods  yet,"  he  said.  "We're  just  doing  the  Band- 
Aid  effect  to  take  care  of  the  problem  right  now." 

It's  a big  Band-Aid.  The  banks  of  a low  Lake  Oahe  are  a crisscross  of 
newly  constructed  roadways  and  pipelines. 

Duane  Krogstad  with  the  federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation  said  the  "long- 
term, temporary  solution"  is  a 12-inch,  plastic  pipe  buried  7 feet  under 
ground.  The  pipeline  is  currently  fed  by  an  electric  submersible  pump, 
housed  in  an  insulated  wood  shack  at  the  edge  of  the  river. 

The  pump  situation  is  expected  to  change  sometime  this  week.  Plans  are 
to  drive  a 1, 200-square-foot  box  made  of  metal  sheet  pile  into  the  bank  of 
the  river  to  house  two  submersible  pumps.  An  inlet  will  then  be  dug  to 
allow  water  to  flow  through. 

As  backup,  two  diesel  pumps  and  three  pipelines  --  two  above  ground  and 
one  below  ground  --  were  installed  upriver. 

The  original  pipeline  was  abandoned  but  not  forgotten.  Krogstad  said  if 
water  levels  rise  as  predicted,  they'll  be  able  to  send  divers  down  this 
summer  to  deal  with  the  plugged  intake.  "With  the  high  velocity  of  the 
water,  it's  not  safe  for  divers  to  work  in  the  river  right  now,"  he  said. 

Another  permanent  is  a berm  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  The 
trail  of  dirt  standing  about  6 feet  above  the  lake  bed  is  being  riprapped 
to  withstand  a rise  in  the  water  level.  Plans  are  to  use  it  to  maintain 
the  pumps. 

Murphy  praised  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Garrison 
Diversion  Conservatory  District  and  the  Standing  Rock  Municipal,  Rural  and 
Industrial  System,  to  return  water  to  the  reservation,  but  he  said  he 
won't  feel  comfortable  until  Lake  Oahe  water  levels  rise. 

lodi  Farhat  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  said  they  anticipate 
Lake  Oahe  levels  will  increase  this  summer,  but  they  don't  have  any  up-to- 
date  predictions  as  to  how  much.  What  was  once  a lake  outside  of  Fort 
Yates  is  now  a narrow  river  channel. 

"We  expect  Lake  Oahe  to  come  up,  but  I don't  know  if  that  will  put  them 
(Fort  Yates)  in  lake  conditions,"  Farhat  said. 

While  tribal  officials  worry  about  keeping  the  water  on,  school  and 
health  officials  are  still  trying  to  recover  from  the  week  without. 

Schools,  clinics,  tribal  offices  and  the  hospital  had  to  close  during  the 
water  outage. 

Standing  Rock  Indian  Health  Services  had  to  move  inpatients  to  Bismarck 
hospitals,  bus  dialysis  patients  to  Medcenter  One  and  defer  emergency  room 
services  to  hospitals  in  Bismarck  and  McLaughlin,  S.D.,  said  Dr.  Jackie 
Quisno,  clinical  director.  The  pharmacy  in  Fort  Yates  remained  open, 
operating  without  water. 

"The  hospitals  were  great  in  stepping  up  and  helping  us,"  Quisno  said. 

Plans  are  to  call  on  the  nearby  hospitals  again  if  there  is  a 
reoccurrence.  The  hospital  also  is  looking  into  building  its  own  well. 

"There's  a lot  of  people  thinking  it's  going  to  happen  again  this  winter, 
,"  Quisno  said.  "Now  that  we've  gone  through  it,  there  are  some  ties  in 
place.  So  hopefully  it  won't  be  as  tough." 

Tim  Krahler,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  said  the  water  outage 
forced  them  to  cancel  school  for  six  days.  They  will  have  to  find  a way  to 
make  up  those  days  unless  the  state  Department  of  Public  Instruction  says 
otherwise. 

"It  caused  a disruption  in  our  school  calendar,"  Krahler  said.  "Any  time 
there's  a long  extended  disruption,  it  takes  a while  to  get  the  children 
back  in  their  routine." 

State  law  requires  173  school  days  per  year.  There  are  two  extra  days 
figured  into  the  Fort  Yates  school  calendar  in  case  of  winter  storms.  Even 
if  weather  conditions  remain  mild,  that  still  leaves  four  days  to  make  up. 
Krahler  said  they  may  have  to  forgo  some  holidays  or  extend  the  school 
year  into  Dune. 


"A  lot  of  circumstances  are  completely  out  of  our  control/'  Krahler  said. 
"We  have  to  be  flexible  as  a school  and  have  to  adapt.  If  we  have  to 
extend  our  school  schedule,  that's  what  we'll  do." 

Long-term  plans  for  the  water  system  are  to  try  to  get  about  $30  million 
in  federal  funds  appropriated.  They'll  use  the  money  for  a new  water 
treatment  plant,  storage  tanks,  intake  pumps  and  a pipeline.  Murphy 
estimates  the  project  could  take  more  than  two  years  to  complete. 

"We  have  to  start  all  over,"  he  said. 

(Reach  reporter  Mike  Albrecht  at  250-8261  or  cops@ndonline.com.) 
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Tribe  seeks  fisheries  enforcement  funding 
January  19,  2004 

LEWISTON  - The  Nez  Perce  Tribe's  Fisheries  Enforcement  Department  may  run 
out  of  money  if  Congress  or  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  doesn't 
step  in  and  financially  help  the  program. 

Financial  problems  and  changes  in  funding  priorities  at  the  BPA  prompted 
the  agency  to  drop  support  for  the  program  this  year.  The  agency  also 
dropped  support  for  the  Columbia  River  Intertribal  Fish  Commission's 
enforcement  program. 

Now,  tribal  officials  are  attempting  to  find  money  for  tribal 
conservation  officers  through  Congress. 

However,  it  could  be  up  to  two  years  before  the  money  shows  up,  said 
David  Johnson,  director  of  the  tribe's  fisheries  program  at  Lapwai. 

The  tribe  requested  $511,000  to  fund  the  program,  which  employs  10  to  11 
full-time  officers. 

Johnson  said  he  fears  the  officers,  who  are  federally  trained,  will  be 
laid  off  when  money  runs  out  in  February,  and  many  will  seek  other  jobs. 
When  funding  is  secured  in  the  future,  he  said  the  tribe  will  have  to 
start  the  program  from  scratch. 

U.S.  Sens.  Larry  Craig  and  Mike  Crapo  wrote  a letter  to  the  Council  of 
Environmental  Quality  at  the  White  House  last  week  asking  the  president  to 
request  funds  for  the  program  in  the  2005  budget.  The  senators  also  urged 
the  Bush  administration  to  find  interim  funding  for  2004  to  prevent  the 
"loss  of  the  multiyear  training  investment  for  each  laid-off  officer." 

Johnson  said  the  tribe  would  ask  the  Northwest  Power  and  Conservation 
Council  Tuesday  to  provide  interim  funding. 

The  BPA  markets  power  generated  by  federal  dams  on  the  Snake  and 
Columbia  rivers,  and  is  obligated  by  law  to  mitigate  for  the  negative 
effects  that  dams  have  on  fish  and  wildlife. 

Each  year  the  agency  pays  for  habitat  restoration,  fish  hatcheries  and 
other  programs. 

The  agency's  2004  budget  includes  $139  million  for  regional  protects. 

But  the  agency  is  in  the  midst  of  a budget  crisis  of  its  own  and  has  had 
to  reduce  fish  and  wildlife  expenditures. 

Judi  Danielson,  chairwoman  for  the  Northwest  Power  and  Conservation 
Council,  said  the  tribe  will  have  to  find  funding  for  its  conservation 
officers  on  its  own. 

She  met  with  tribal  officials  Thursday  at  Lapwai  and  said  the  council  is 
unable  to  do  anything  to  help  because  there's  no  allotted  money  in  the 
budget.  She  said  the  council  believes  tribal  conservation  officers  should 
be  funded  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Tribe  is  suing  over  logging,  planning 
lanuary  19,  2004 

LEWISTON  - The  Nez  Perce  Tribe  is  suing  the  Clearwater  National  Forest 
over  its  North  Lochsa  Face  timber  sale  and  restoration  project. 

The  tribe  also  is  suing  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  for  their  analysis  of  the  planned  work, 
which  the  agencies  said  would  not  harm  threatened  fish. 

Tribal  officials  said  they  believe  the  work  would  harm  bull  trout  and 
wild  steelhead,  both  of  which  are  on  the  endangered  species  list. 

"When  the  federal  government  promised  we  could  recover  fish  without 
breaching  dams,  it  was  based  on  the  promise  that  upstream  habitat  would  be 
protected  and  restored.  This  project  flies  in  the  face  of  that  project," 
said  Anthony  lohnson,  Nez  Perce  Tribal  Executive  Committee  chairman. 

The  North  Lochsa  Face  project  calls  for  42  million  board  feet  of  timber 
to  be  harvested,  12,500  acres  to  be  treated  with  prescribed  fire,  600 
acres  of  streamside  plantings  and  66  miles  of  old  logging  roads  to  be 
obliterated . 

The  work,  considered  a restoration  project  by  the  Forest  Service,  would 
occur  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lochsa  River  between  Pete  King  Creek  and 
Fish  Creek. 

The  tribe  and  the  environmental  groups  Friends  of  the  Clearwater,  Idaho 
Conservation  League  and  the  Wilderness  Society  asked  officials  from  the 
northern  regional  office  of  the  Forest  Service  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  to  stop 
the  project  last  year,  but  the  request  was  denied. 

Some  of  the  environmental  groups  said  in  October  they  would  sue  over  the 
timber  sale,  but  have  not  yet  gone  to  court. 

Larry  Dawson,  Clearwater  supervisor  at  Orofino,  declined  comment. 

Rick  Eichsteadt,  a lawyer  for  the  tribe  at  Lapwai,  said  the  Forest 
Service  should  have  considered  a plan  for  the  area  that  did  not  include 
logging.  Fie  said  the  tribe  wants  the  Forest  Service  and  the  fisheries 
agencies  to  re-analyze  the  project. 
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Darrington-area  tribe  buys  land  for  its  future 
The  Sauk-Suiattle  Tribe  says  a casino  is  unlikely, 
but  it  is  considering  development. 

By  Scott  Morris 
Herald  Writer 
lanuary  18,  2004 

DARRINGTON  - The  Sauk-Suiattle  Indian  Tribe  has  been  buying  land  near 
this  isolated  mountain  town,  fueling  concern  among  residents  who  wonder 
what  the  tribe  has  planned. 

The  tribe  owns  5 acres  off  Highway  530  just  west  of  town,  where  it 


recently  built  a new  police  station.  The  station  is  marked  only  by  a sign 
at  the  gravel  driveway  leading  to  the  station,  which  is  out  of  view  from 
the  highway. 

No  more  than  a mile  away,  the  tribe  also  bought  two  larger  parcels  of 
land  on  either  side  of  the  highway  just  east  of  the  bluegrass  festival 
site  and  rodeo  grounds. 

Tribal  Chairman  Hason  Hoseph  would  not  say  how  big  the  two  most  recent 
purchases  are,  but  acknowledged  that  one  parcel  includes  a portion  of  a 
tree  farm  near  or  inside  Darrington's  urban  growth  area  across  the  highway 
from  the  police  station. 

Mayor  Hoyce  Hones  said  she  was  told  the  two  parcels  near  the  bluegrass 
grounds  are  17  acres  each,  and  she  has  heard  rumors  of  even  bigger  deals 
nearby. 

Hones  and  her  predecessor,  Leila  Dempsey,  attended  a recent  tribal 
council  meeting  to  learn  more  about  the  purchases.  "We  wanted  to  see  what 
effect  their  land  would  have,  since  it's  neighboring  Darrington,"  Hones 
said . 

Hoseph  said  it's  too  early  to  tell.  "We  haven't  really  identified  any 
plans  for  the  recent  purchases,"  he  said. 

The  tribe's  priorities  are  economic  development  and  housing,  not 
necessarily  in  that  order,  he  said. 

Unlike  the  Stillaguamish  Tribe  in  Arlington,  Hoseph  said  the  Sauk- 
-Suiattle  do  not  plan  to  build  a casino  on  the  land,  which  he  said  is  too 
isolated  to  make  such  a business  profitable. 

"I  can't  say  no,  but  then  if  it  is  something  we  were  considering,  it'd 
be  the  last  thing  on  the  list,"  Hoseph  said.  "We'd  rather  do  other  things. 
It's  getting  to  the  point  of  a dying  market  with  casinos." 

Some  of  the  tribe's  purchases  are  near  where  NASCAR  racetrack  officials 
expressed  interest  in  looking  at  land  in  2003,  but  Hoseph  said  the  timing 
was  an  unfortunate  coincidence  that  only  fueled  gossip.  His  tribe  has 
never  had  an  interest  in  a racetrack,  he  said. 

The  racing  representatives  canceled  a visit  to  Darrington  last  summer, 
and  Snohomish  County  officials  who  are  still  pursuing  the  track  have 
directed  their  focus  on  the  Marysville  and  Monroe  areas. 

Hoseph  said  much  of  the  land  recently  purchased  is  nondevelopable  anyway. 
"It's  got  power  lines  and  wetlands.  It'll  probably  stay  in  its  natural 
habitat,"  he  said. 

The  200-member  tribe,  which  has  a 20-home  village  several  miles  north  of 
Darrington  in  Skagit  County,  currently  lists  a total  land  base  of  about 
200  acres.  That  includes  50  acres  acquired  in  the  past  few  years  around 
Caskey  Lake  in  Skagit  County,  the  25-acre  village  at  Bennettville  and  the 
5 acres  at  the  police  station,  Hoseph  said. 

A search  on  the  Snohomish  County  Web  site  so  far  shows  only  the  two  17- 
acre  parcels  and  the  5-acre  police  station  property. 

Hoseph  said  the  tribe's  plans  are  vague  right  now  because  council 
members  have  to  decide  whether  to  first  build  more  housing  or  pursue 
economic  development.  Once  the  tribe  begins  focusing  on  economic 
development,  Hoseph  said  it  might  consider  developing  recreational 
opportunities  on  its  land. 

"We'll  probably  design  it  like  a parklike  setting  for  RVs  or  trails, 
tying  in  with  the  Centennial  Trail  for  hiking  and  biking,"  he  said. 

That  sounds  good  to  Richard  Anderson,  owner  of  Sauk  River  Trading  Post, 
an  outdoors  store  that  sells  hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  hiking 
equipment.  He  is  worried  about  what  the  enormous  flood  damage  from  last 
October  on  Forest  Service  lands  is  going  to  mean  for  his  business. 

"So  many  campgrounds  and  roads  have  been  destroyed  and  washed  out,  so 
anything  to  do  with  recreation  will  help  us,"  he  said. 

Anderson  worked  with  the  tribe  after  it  bought  the  land  at  Caskey  Lake 
and  was  encouraged  by  tribal  plans  to  build  a fishing  lodge  at  the  lake, 
which  he  thought  would  complement  his  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  and  other  business  owners  don't  want  to  see  the 
tribe  go  into  competition  with  them.  "I  don't  really  want  to  see 
competitive  businesses,  because  there's  not  enough  business  to  support  us 
as  it  is,"  Anderson  said. 

Laurence  Larsen,  owner  of  Darrington  Hardware  and  Supply,  said  he  was 


concerned  that  the  tribe  might  gain  federal  trust  status  for  its  land, 
giving  it  a competitive  advantage  on  how  sales  taxes  are  collected. 

"My  concern  as  a business  person  would  be  that  the  tribe  has  the  same 
footing  taxwise  as  the  rest  of  us/'  Larsen  said.  "I'm  not  jumping  to 
conclusions  about  what  they  have  planned.  It  may  be  positive.  It's  hard  to 
say  what  their  intent  is." 

Hones  said  tribal  leaders  will  keep  town  leaders  informed  as  their  plans 
develop.  The  tribe  reciprocated  Hones'  visit  to  the  tribal  council  by 
sending  a representative  to  Wednesday's  Town  Council  meeting. 

The  mayor  said  she  was  impressed  at  the  tribe's  meeting  by  the  variety 
of  professionals  they  had  helping  them.  She  said  the  plans  did  appear  to 
be  very  preliminary. 

The  relationship  between  the  town  and  the  tribe  has  not  always  been  a 
good  one,  Anderson  said. 

"The  key  thing  is,  I hope  the  town  and  the  Indians  work  together,"  he 
said.  "Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  going  that  way.  Then  they  seem  to  work 
away  from  each  other." 

Reporter  Scott  Morris:  425-339-3292  or  smorris@heraldnet . com . 
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Muddy  Ridge  lands  ceded  to  feds  century  ago 
By  HEFF  GEARINO 

Southwest  Wyoming  bureau  Saturday 
Hanuary  17,  2004 

GREEN  RIVER  - The  Eastern  Shoshone  and  Northern  Arapaho  Tribes  are 
requesting  that  about  56,000  acres  of  excess  federal  lands  within  their 
Wind  River  Reservation  be  transferred  back  to  the  tribes  as  required  by 
the  federal  excess  property  laws. 

The  area,  known  as  Muddy  Ridge,  has  a long  history. 

In  1903,  the  tribes  ceded  approximately  112,000  acres  within  the  Muddy 
Ridge  area  of  the  reservation,  at  a price  of  about  $1.50  per  acre, 
according  to  interviews  with  tribal  officials  and  federal  documents. 

The  land  is  located  about  10  miles  north  of  Riverton  along  Muddy  Ridge 
and  includes  Muddy  Creek  and  Five  Mile  Creek. 

In  1918,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BuRec)  withdrew  much  of  the  land  for 
irrigation  purposes.  The  government  began  a three-phase  irrigation  project 
that  included  the  construction  of  irrigation  canals  within  what  is  called 
the  Riverton  Unit  in  the  Midvale  area. 

In  the  1960s,  farmers  in  the  Midvale  area  began  grazing  on  the  acreage 
and  established  the  Midvale  Grazing  Association.  The  association  has  about 
30  members  that  currently  graze  on  the  acreage. 

In  1975,  Congress  enacted  a law  that  states  that  excess  federal  land 
within  a reservation  shall  be  transferred  in  trust  for  the  tribe.  The  act 
is  not  discretionary  and  was  enacted  to  enhance  economic  benefits  to  the 
tribes . 

In  1976,  as  part  of  the  new  Federal  Land  Policy  Management  ACT  (FLPMA) 
requirements,  the  BuRec  began  a review  of  withdrawn  lands,  including  the 
acreage  within  Muddy  Ridge,  to  determine  the  land's  use  and  status. 

In  1990,  the  BuRec  completed  the  review  of  the  withdrawn  lands  in  the 
Riverton  Unit  and  identified  approximately  56,296  acres  of  land  surplus  to 
the  agency's  needs  within  the  unit. 

The  agency  determined  the  acreage  no  longer  meets  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  withdrawn,  irrigation,  and  are  being  used  instead  for  grazing 
purposes . 


The  BuRec,  in  accordance  with  the  FLPMA,  then  submits  a report  reviewing 
the  withdrawn  lands  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  implement  the 
relinquishment  of  the  lands  no  longer  required  by  BuRec. 

In  October  1993,  the  BuRec' s Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Dan  Beard  sent 
a memorandum  to  the  director  of  the  BLM  recommending  the  excess  lands 
within  the  Riverton  Unit  be  returned  to  public  domain,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  termination,  the  lands  be  transferred  to  the  tribes. 

BuRec,  BLM,  tribal  representatives  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
began  meeting  in  2000  to  discuss  options  for  returning  the  lands  to  the 
tribes . 

The  lands  are  also  addressed  in  ongoing  discussions  on  the  Wind  River 
Water  Rights  Implementation  program  between  the  Shoshone  and  Northern 
Arapaho  tribes,  the  state  of  Wyoming  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  the  meantime,  the  BuRec  continues  to  administer  the  lands  until  the 
lands  are  transferred  from  their  jurisdiction. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc. 
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Saving  a place  in  history 

Mukilteo  woman  helps  keep  memory  of  treaty  alive 
By  Lukas  Velush 
Herald  Writer 
January  15,  2004 

MUKILTEO  - No  one  may  ever  know  exactly  where  the  Point  Elliott  Treaty 
was  signed,  but  the  document  that  played  such  a key  role  in  the  history  of 
the  north  Puget  Sound  region  will  never  be  forgotten,  if  Mukilteo  resident 
Pat  Kessler  has  her  way. 

Accounts  are  mixed  as  to  where,  on  Jan.  22,  1855,  Territorial  Gov.  Issac 
Stevens,  Chief  Sealth  (also  known  as  Chief  Seattle)  of  the  Dwamish  and 
Suquamish  tribes,  and  other  area  tribal  leaders  signed  the  treaty  that 
guaranteed  tribes  in  northern  Puget  Sound  perpetual  fishing  rights,  among 
other  things. 

For  its  part,  the  local  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  1931  decided  that  the  treaty  had  been  signed  in  Old  Town 
Mukilteo . 

So,  with  3,000  people  on  hand,  including  the  governor  and  tribal  leaders 
of  the  era,  the  Marcus  Whitman  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  on  May  2,  1931,  dedicated  a monument  honoring  the  treaty  at 
what  is  now  the  Rosehill  Community  Center. 

But  even  then,  two  historians  of  the  day  couldn't  agree  if  the  treaty 
had  been  signed  at  the  DAR  monument  location  in  Mukilteo,  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Snohomish  River,  which  would  put  the  signing  in  Everett. 

"I  don't  think  we'll  ever  know  where  the  treaty  was  signed,"  said 
Kessler,  a history  buff  who  has  spent  the  last  six  months  studying  the 
treaty  and  its  place  in  the  region's  history. 

The  location  of  the  1931  monument  isn't  in  doubt,  however. 

To  honor  the  treaty,  Kessler  hopes  to  memorialize  the  monument  - a 
bronze  marker  set  in  a slab  of  granite  - and  the  activities  that  took 
place  on  that  spring  day  in  1931  by  asking  the  National  Park  Service  to 
list  it  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

To  that  end,  she  has  petitioned  the  Governor's  Advisory  Council  to  first 
put  it  on  the  Washington  Heritage  Register,  and  then  to  forward  the 
application  to  National  Park  Service. 

Her  application  goes  before  the  advisory  council  at  9 a.m.  Jan.  23  at 
the  council's  meeting  in  Richland.  If  the  council  says  yes,  the  proposal 


will  be  sent  to  the  National  Park  Service,  where  a decision  could  be  made 
within  45  days.  A yes  vote  in  Richland  also  means  the  monument  would  be 
placed  on  the  state  register. 

"I  think  it's  a great  possibility,"  said  Michael  Houser,  the  state's 
architectural  historian.  "This  (monument)  was  the  first  recognition  of  the 
actual  treaty  signing." 

Houser  encouraged  Kessler  to  submit  the  proposal. 

"Pat  did  an  excellent  job,"  he  said.  "Her  research  was  very  thorough." 

The  treaty  and  others  like  it  - Stevens  signed  10  with  tribes  in  the 
Northwest  - guaranteed  tribes  the  right  to  half  the  salmon  and  shellfish 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area,  said  Sasha  Harmon,  an  associate  professor  of 
American  Indian  Studies  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

"The  treaties  gave  the  tribes  a very  real  property  right,"  Harmon  said, 
adding  that  the  treaties  have  withstood  legal  challenges  over  the  years. 

Still,  tribes  gave  up  their  right  to  all  but  a few  small  pieces  of  land, 
which  were  converted  into  reservations.  Also  over  the  years,  tribes  have 
sued,  charging  that  medical  and  education  benefits  promised  in  the  treaty 
were  never  provided. 

More  recently,  tribes  have  used  the  promised  rights  to  assert  their 
sovereignty,  which  has  allowed  them  to  build  full  casinos  on  their  lands. 

State  Rep.  John  McCoy,  D-Tulalip,  declined  to  weigh  in  on  whether  the 
treaties  were  good  or  bad  for  the  tribes,  but  the  Tulalip  Tribes  member 
did  say  the  treaties,  especially  the  one  signed  in  Mukilteo,  are  worth 
honoring. 

"Yes,  that  location  and  that  monument  should  be  well  marked,"  McCoy  said 
The  treaties  established  how  the  tribes  operate  and  are  part  of  their 
cultural  history,  he  said.  "I  have  no  objections  to  listing  it  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places." 

Kessler  said  she  had  no  idea  that  the  history  behind  the  treaty  would  be 
so  rich. 

"If  felt  like,  oh  my  God,  I never  expected  anything  like  this,"  she  said 
"It  doesn't  stop.  It  keeps  going  and  going." 

Kessler  ended  up  putting  together  a book  filled  with  copies  of  the  old 
documents  she  found,  including  a copy  of  the  treaty  and  an  essay  she  wrote 
about  what  she  had  found.  She  was  able  to  print  only  a handful  of  the 
books,  which  she  said  she  would  make  available  at  some  local  libraries. 

With  the  treaty  set  to  turn  150  years  old  in  2005,  Kessler  and  others 
are  talking  about  having  a ceremony  to  honor  it  then. 

Reporter  Lukas  Velush:  425-339-3449  or  lvelush@heraldnet.com. 
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$1.2M  grant  helps  tribes  with  preserving  traditions 
By  MARY  PICKETT 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
January  17,  2004 

With  the  help  of  a new  $1.2  million  grant,  a history  project  is 
"reawakening  the  memory  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne,"  a member  of  the  tribe 
said  Friday. 

The  American  Indian  Tribal  Histories  Project  at  the  Western  Heritage 
Center  will  help  preserve  threatened  culture  and  traditions  of  several 
Montana  tribes. 

Instead  of  disappearing,  that  knowledge  now  can  be  passed  on  to  future 
generations,  said  Rubie  Sootkis,  a field  director  for  the  project. 

The  project  is  rescuing  traditional  and  contemporary  tribal  history  by 


transferring  it  into  books,  educational  DVDs  and  museum  exhibits. 

The  project  was  recently  awarded  the  $1.2  million  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior  to  fund  its  second  year.  Last  year,  the  project  received  $1 
million  to  start  work  on  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  reservations. 

The  new  grant  will  help  the  project  expand  to  the  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation  home  to  Gros  Ventre  and  Assiniboine-Sioux  tribes,  said 
Francine  Bear  Dont  Walk,  director  of  the  program. 

During  its  first  months,  the  project  hired  two  field  directors,  Sooktis, 
a writer  and  filmmaker  who  has  spent  years  documenting  Northern  Cheyenne 
culture,  and  Mardell  Plainfeather , a Crow  historian  who  has  worked  for  the 
National  Park  Service  and  Little  Bighorn  College  at  Crow  Agency. 

Six  students  from  Montana  State  University-Billings,  Rocky  Mountain 
College,  Little  Bighorn  College  and  Chief  Dull  Knife  College  have  been 
hired  as  interns.  The  students  are  being  trained  in  interview  and  research 
techniques  and  in  how  to  use  audio  and  video  equipment. 

Interviews  with  current  tribal  members,  "the  meat  of  the  project,"  will 
begin  in  February,  Bear  Dont  Walk  said. 

The  tribal  members  interviewed  will  be  those  who  are  knowledgeable  in 
many  areas  including  lullabies,  classic  stories,  art,  music  and 
traditional  skills  such  as  tanning  hides. 

The  information  will  be  used  to  create  a DVD  for  each  tribe  that  can  be 
used  in  schools  both  on  and  off  reservations . 

The  DVD,  which  may  be  available  as  soon  as  November,  will  be  an 
encyclopedia  of  primary  sources  of  Indian  traditions. 

If  a teacher  wants  students  to  learn  about  a sun  dance,  for  example, 
students  can  listen  to  a tribal  expert  talk  about  the  ceremony. 

Because  each  tribe's  culture  is  continuing  to  evolve,  information  about 
21st  century  music,  athletics  and  rodeo  will  be  included. 

Interviews  and  music  recorded  in  the  past  that  Sooktis  and  Plainfeather 
have  tracked  down  also  may  be  incorporated  into  each  DVD. 

Exhibits  of  each  tribe's  unique  history  and  culture  will  be  presented  at 
the  Western  Fleritage  Center  in  February  2005. 

A book  on  contemporary  members  of  each  tribe  is  expected  to  be  published 
in  November  2005.  The  book  will  be  a snapshot  of  "who  we  are  today,"  said 
Bear  Dont  Walk. 

The  tribal  history  project  has  been  a dream  come  true  for  Bear  Dont  Walk. 

Less  and  less  cultural  information  is  being  passed  down  to  younger 
generations  each  year. 

Bear  Dont  Walk,  who  is  in  her  30s,  doesn't  speak  Northern  Cheyenne  and 
knows  of  few  young  people  who  speak  it  fluently. 

Even  the  Crow  language,  considered  one  of  healthiest  among  all  tribes  in 
the  United  States,  is  in  danger  of  disappearing,  Plainfeather  said. 

Many  parents  now  work  and  don't  have  time  to  talk  about  traditions  with 
their  children,  Sooktis  said.  Extended,  multigenerational  families,  once 
the  norm  in  Indian  country,  are  beginning  to  disappear. 

Not  only  is  the  project  helping  American  Indians  learn  more  about  their 
own  tribes,  but  about  other  tribes  as  well. 

Even  though  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  tribes  have  lived  side  by  side  on 
neighboring  reservations,  Sooktis  is  learning  new  things  about  Crow 
history  and  culture. 

Iona  Charette,  a Northern  Cheyenne  who  is  the  administrative  officer  for 
the  project,  said  it  has  special  meaning  for  her  family. 

Charette' s 7-year-old  daughter.  Savannah,  is  half  Crow  and  will  be  able 
to  learn  of  about  both  sides  of  her  family  with  the  project's  help. 
Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tribe  presses  Alameda  on  river  issue 

Island  would  have  to  switch  from  hydropower  to  fossil  fuels 
to  help  Indians  restore  river 
By  Kristin  Bender  STAFF  WRITER 
Danuary  15j  2004 

ALAMEDA  - Environmentalists  and  Native  Americans  from  the  Hoopa  Valley 
Tribe  are  gearing  up  to  pressure  Alameda  city  leaders  to  withdraw  support 
from  an  ongoing  lawsuit  blocking  restoration  of  the  Trinity  River. 

The  riverj  which  arises  in  the  Trinity  Alps  in  Northern  Californiaj 
flows  through  the  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reservation  and  continues  into  the 
Klamath  Riverj  has  been  diverted  for  decades  to  service  a burgeoning 
population  in  the  state's  parched  but  heavily  irrigated  Central  Valley. 

The  Central  Valley  Projectj  completed  many  decades  agOj  diverts  upwards 
of  90  percent  of  the  river  through  a tunnel  into  the  Sacramento  River. 
Native  Americans  living  on  reservations  have  long  called  for  a return  of 
the  Trinity's  waters. 

"For  at  least  10J000  yearSj  Native  Americans  along  the  rivers  have 
depended  on  healthy  rivers  and  sustainable  salmon  populations  as  part  of 
their  culture  and  economyj " said  Spreck  RosekranSj  a senior  analyst  with 
Environmental  Defense  in  a letter  to  the  Alameda  City  Council  and  Island 
residents . 

Diversions  were  later  reducedj  but  fisheries  have  not  recovered  and 
populations  of  both  Chinook  and  coho  salmon  are  at  a small  fraction  of 
their  levels  before  the  diversion j said  Rosekrans. 

Alameda  Power  & Telecom  is  part  of  the  Northern  California  Power  Agency 
(NCPA)j  a consortium  of  14  public  agencies  that  get  hydropower  from  the 
river . 

Under  the  restoration  planj  the  Alameda  utility  will  keep  access  to  90 
percent  of  the  federal  hydropower  it  now  receiveSj  said  utility  general 
manager  Dunona  Donas.  Stillj  the  decrease  will  have  to  be  replacedj  at 
least  for  the  short  terrrij  with  fossil  fuel-fired  generationj  costing  the 
utility  $186j000  more  annuallyj  Donas  said. 

"If  we  give  up  our  Trinity  allocationj  we  do  have  to  replace  it  and  in 
the  short  run  it  will  be  with  fossil  firej"  Donas  said. 

"We  want  the  City  Council  and  public  utilities  board  to  understand  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  It's  a hard  deci-  sion.  Do  I want  to  replace  Trinity 
generation  with  fossil  (fuel)-fired  generation?  It's  good  for  the  Trinity 
River  peoplej  but  bad  for  the  folks  who  are  concerned  about  greenhouse 
gases." 

Environmentalists  will  make  their  appeal  to  city  officials  at  7 p.m.  Dan 
27  during  a special  meeting  of  the  City  Council  and  the  Public  Utilities 
Board  at  City  Hall. 

The  groups  are  asking  Alameda  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Sacramento 
Municipal  Utilities  Districtj  the  city  of  Palo  AltOj  and  the  Port  of 
Oakland  by  withdrawing  support  from  the  lawsuit  and  supporting  restoration 

A NCPA  representative  will  attend  the  Dan.  27  meeting  in  Alamedaj  said 
power  agency  spokesman  Dohn  Fistolera. 

"We  hate  to  have  to  reduce  (green  power) j but  if  it  has  to  be  done  for 
the  environment  then  the  public  utilities  board  will  have  to  balance 
thatj"  said  Alameda's  utility  board  President  Karin  Lucas. 

Environmentalists  are  also  urging  other  cities  and  public  agencieSj 
including  Rosevillej  to  pull  support  for  the  suits. 

"It's  an  education  procesSj"  said  Tod  Bedrosianj  a spokesman  for  the 
Hoopa  Valley  Tribe. 

"We  have  found  that  once  you  (give)  the  facts  to  people  and  let  them 
know  what  is  going  onj  they  say  they  don't  want  to  ruin  the  river." 

NCPAj  along  with  the  Westlands  Water  District  in  the  southern  San 
Doaquin  Valleyj  filed  lawsuits  opposing  the  joint  federal-Tribal  Trinity 
River  restoration  plan  that  was  signed  by  former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt  more  than  three  years  ago. 

Wire  services  and  Staff  Writer  Douglas  Fischer  contributed  to  this  report. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  MediaNews  Group j Inc.  and  ANG  Newspapers. 
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Native  American  tribe  sues  for  Pennsylvania  land 
By  Ion  Hurdle,  Reuters 
January  16,  2004 

PHILADELPHIA  - A native  American  tribe  from  Oklahoma  filed  suit  Thursday 
claiming  the  right  to  ancestral  land  in  Pennsylvania  in  an  effort  to 
establish  a casino  in  the  state. 

The  Delaware  Nation  from  Anadarko,  Okla.,  filed  the  lawsuit  in  U.S. 
district  court  here,  seeking  court  recognition  that  it  is  the  rightful 
owner  of  315  acres  in  Forks  Township,  near  Easton,  Pa.,  currently  occupied 
by  private  houses  and  a factory. 

The  land  was  given  to  Chief  Moses  Tundy  Tetamy,  an  ancestor  of  the  tribe 
in  1738  by  a son  of  Pennsylvania  founder  William  Penn.  The  Delaware  Nation 
said  in  a statement  there  is  no  record  of  the  tribe  having  relinquished 
title  to  the  tract. 

In  an  effort  to  generate  revenue,  more  than  300  Native  American  casinos 
have  sprung  up  since  the  late  1980s  as  smaller  tribes  won  federal 
recognition  as  sovereign  entities. 

"This  is  property  that  belongs  to  the  Delawares,  and  it  is  clear  . . . 
that  the  Delaware's  title  to  the  land  was  never  validly  extinguished," 
said  Stephen  Cozen,  an  attorney  with  the  Philadelphia  firm  of  Cozen 
O'Connor,  representing  the  tribe. 

The  tribe  wants  to  establish  its  ownership  of  the  land  as  part  of  a plan 
to  obtain  gaming  rights  in  Pennsylvania  because  it  can't  get  those  rights 
without  becoming  a land  owner.  The  tribe  says  it  has  no  plans  to  build  a 
casino  on  the  Forks  Township  land  because  it  does  not  wish  to  disturb 
residents  there.  Instead  it  hopes  to  build  a casino  elsewhere  in  the  state 
The  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  is  preparing  to  debate  legislation 
authorizing  slot  machines  at  some  sites  around  the  state,  and  the  tribe  is 
pressing  for  favorable  treatment. 

Pennsylvania  Gov.  Ed  Rendell  is  named  as  a defendant  in  the  suit  as  are 
the  property  owners  on  the  disputed  land  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  A 
spokeswoman  for  Rendell  said  he  would  evaluate  the  case. 

Many  smaller  tribes  nationwide  who  were  passed  over  for  federal 
recognition  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  have  won  that  status 
under  federal  legislation  passed  in  the  1980s,  which  grants  certain 
exemptions  from  state  law  and  has  helped  fuel  a boom  in  casinos  on  Indian 
land . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Environmental  News  Network  Inc. 
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Casino-Hunting  Tribes  Lay  Claims  to  Colo. 

Jananuary  15,  2004 

By  DAN  D'AMBROSIO,  Associated  Press  Writer 

DENVER  - Two  American  Indian  tribes  are  laying  claim  to  about  40  percent 


of  Colorado  - including  metropolitan  Denver  and  secret  military  posts  - in 
hopes  of  giving  it  up  in  exchange  for  a new,  500-acre  reservation  where 
they  can  build  a casino. 

The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes  of  Oklahoma  have  prepared  a detailed 
claim  to  27  million  acres  covering  the  entire  northeast  section  of 
Colorado.  The  claim  could  set  off  years  of  litigation  in  a state  where 
casino  gambling  has  been  limited  to  three  historic  mining  towns. 

The  tribes  hope  to  soon  submit  a plan  to  the  Interior  Department  in 
which  they  would  drop  the  claim  in  exchange  for  a reservation  where  they 
would  build  a $150  million  casino,  travel  center  and  cultural  center,  said 
Steve  Hillard,  a venture  capitalist  who  has  organized  financing  for  the 
project . 

"From  an  economic  standpoint,  it's  65  to  70  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
state,"  Hillard  said  Thursday. 

Officials  with  the  tribes  did  not  return  several  telephone  messages. 

Tribes  are  claiming  ancestral  land  across  the  country  in  hopes  of 
building  lucrative  casinos. 

Another  Oklahoma-based  tribe,  the  Delaware,  filed  a federal  lawsuit 
Thursday  to  claim  315  acres  in  Pennsylvania  to  build  a casino.  Tribal 
officials  have  been  negotiating  for  months  with  New  York  Gov.  George 
Pataki  about  settling  tribal  land  claims  through  state  gambling  compacts. 

The  Colorado  land  claimed  by  the  two  tribes  was  designated  as 
traditional  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  land  by  the  federal  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  which  operated  from  1946  to  1978  to  settle  land  disputes 
between  tribes  and  the  government. 

The  commission's  work  "provided  a basis  for  monetary  compensation  from 
the  U.S.  government  to  the  tribes,  but  didn't  transfer  title  to  the  tribes, 
" said  Paula  Molloy,  program  officer  for  the  National  Native  American 
Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act. 

Even  with  land,  the  tribes  would  need  to  enter  into  a compact  with  the 
governor  to  open  a casino.  Gov.  Bill  Owens  opposes  any  expansion  of 
gambling  in  Colorado,  a spokesman  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Gambling  supporter  says  towns  clamoring 
Indian  casino  backer  reports  much  interest 
By  Deborah  Frazier,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
January  15,  2004 

Several  northeastern  Colorado  towns  have  offered  to  be  the  locale  of  a 
proposed  Indian  casino  and  cultural  complex,  proponents  said  Wednesday. 

"A  lot  of  communities  want,  and  need,  a project  like  this,"  said  Steve 
Hillard,  a Longmont-based  venture  capitalist  who  has  assembled  financing 
for  the  project. 

However,  Hillard  wouldn't  disclose  which  communities  are  seeking 
consideration . 

The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes  of  Oklahoma  are  proposing  a $150  million 
casino,  travel  center  and  Plains  Indian  Cultural  and  Media  Center  to  be 
built  on  500  acres. 

The  Homecoming  Project,  as  it  has  been  named  by  the  tribes,  "would  allow 
us  to  return  to  a presence  on  our  ancestral  lands,  participate  in  the 
economic  energy  of  our  home  and  earn  money  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  our 
people,"  said  James  Pedro,  chairman  of  the  tribes'  business  committee. 

Before  the  gold  rush  and  homesteading,  the  tribes  roamed  northeastern 


Colorado,  where  numerous  communities  and  streets  have  kept  the  Arapaho  and 
Cheyenne  names. 

After  gold  was  discovered  in  Cherry  Creek,  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  were 
evicted  and  sent  to  reservations  in  Oklahoma,  Wyoming  and  Montana  - thus, 
the  homecoming  reference. 

"When  we  brought  the  elders  up  to  Colorado,  they  looked  at  the  sky,  the 
streams,  the  valleys,  the  mountains;  it  opened  their  eyes  to  things  they 
remembered,"  Pedro  said. 

"The  elders  who  came  and  learned  about  this  plan  said  it  would  benefit 
all  the  people,"  said  Clara  Bushyhead,  who  works  with  the  tribal  council. 

When  the  preliminary  proposal  was  presented  to  the  tribe,  there  were 
only  a few  no  votes,  Pedro  said. 

The  two  tribes  have  treaty  claims  to  27  million  acres  in  Colorado  but 
say  they  will  settle  the  claims  by  buying  500  acres  in  the  state's 
northeastern  quarter  and  creating  a reservation,  which  would  be  the  locale 
of  the  project. 

"These  are  real  tribes  with  real  land  claims,"  Hillard  said.  "This  is 
not  a 48-hour  wonder.  This  is  not  going  to  go  away." 

Gov.  Bill  Owens,  an  opponent  of  all  gaming,  is  against  the  proposal. 
However,  casinos  and  other  businesses  on  Indian  land  don't  require  state 
approval . 

"There  are  a lot  of  administrative  hoops  to  go  through,  and  it's  a very 
iffy  proposal,"  said  Medill  Barnes,  a consultant  to  the  Black  Hawk  Gaming 
Association,  a group  of  mountain-casino  owners  who  oppose  gambling 
elsewhere  in  the  state. 

"It  would  be  devastating  to  us,  but  we're  not  jumping  out  of  our  skin 
yet,"  Barnes  said. 

Hillard  said  the  project  would  create  1,500  construction  jobs,  4,000 
permanent  jobs  for  state  residents  and  more  than  1,000  jobs  for  12,000 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. 

"It's  the  biggest  thing  on  Colorado's  table  right  now  for  economic 
development,"  Hillard  said.  "It  deserves  serious  consideration." 

The  Homecoming  Project  is  funded  by  the  Native  American  Lands  Group,  a 
consortium  of  American  Indians  in  Alaska  and  several  private  venture- 
-capital  firms. 

"The  tribes  want  to  escape  the  cycle  of  poverty,"  Hillard  said.  "They 
want  to  create  their  destiny  on  this  500  acres." 

Hillard  hasn't  been  involved  in  gaming  projects  before,  but  his  Council 
Tree  Communications  has  put  together  other  profitable  investment  packages 
for  Alaskan  American  Indians. 

"This  would  benefit  the  tribes  in  Oklahoma,  especially  with  money  for 
the  elderly,  health  care,  education,  the  children,"  Pedro  said.  "It  would 
be  a boom  for  everyone." 

The  Homecoming  Project  won't  involve  the  reparations  promised  by 
Congress  but  never  paid  to  the  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  relatives  of  the  Sand 
Creek  Massacre  victims,  Hillard  and  tribal  leaders  said. 

In  1864,  U.S.  soldiers  and  a voluntary  militia  from  Colorado  attacked  a 
camp  of  sleeping  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  mostly  women,  children  and  the 
elderly,  in  eastern  Colorado. 

About  164  Indians  were  killed  and  their  bodies  were  mutilated. 

While  no  major  Denver-area  business  group  has  taken  a stand  on  the 
casino  project,  Ben  Sherman,  executive  director  of  the  Western  American 
Indian  Chamber,  supports  it. 

"It's  truly  a tribal  venture,  and  I'm  glad  the  tribe  is  taking  the  lead, 
" Sherman  said.  "In  this  business  and  economic  climate,  even  a casino 
would  be  welcome." 

He  said  Indian  gaming  was  regulated  by  the  federal  government  and  a 
tribal  commission.  The  state  would  have  oversight,  said  Don  Burmania  of 
the  Colorado  Division  of  Gaming. 

Gaming  revenues  in  the  state  were  $719  million  last  year,  he  said. 

Hillard  said  he's  focusing  on  gaining  consensus  and  a fair  way  to  settle 
the  treaty  claims,  and  he  hopes  to  start  winning  local,  state  and  federal 
approval  by  2005. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Rocky  Mountain  News,  The  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
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This  is  yet-another  of  those  hilariously  depressing  tales  of  how  our 
President's  boys  and  girls,  when  confronted  with  inconvenient  science, 
simply  rewrite  it. 

White  people  get  better  health  care  in  this  country.  That's  no  secret. 
It's  been  so  extensively  documented  that  a few  years  ago.  Congress 
instructed  the  White  House  to  study  the  problem,  with  help  from  our  top 
medical  scientists. 

Those  top  medical  scientists  even  wrote  a small  book  of  guidance  for 
their  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  colleagues  running  the  study,  one 
that  begins  by  characterizing  the  issue  as  "among  this  nation's  most 
serious  health  care  problems,"  and  continues,  "minorities  receive  poorer 
quality  care  in  such  important  areas  as  cardiovascular  disease,  cancer, 
asthma,  and  diabetes." 

In  Dune  2003,  the  HHS  scientists  came  out  with  a draft  of  their  report 
on  how  race  factors  into  health  care.  This  version  agreed  that  we  have 
"national  problems"  with  getting  equal  care  to  minorities,  and  that  a 
built-in  unfairness  is  "pervasive  in  our  health  care  system."  It  went  on 
to  describe  these  problems  in  detail. 

Six  months  later,  on  December  23,  2003,  the  final  National  Healthcare 
Disparities  Report  was  released  --  in  an  upbeat  version  edited  by  Bush 
appointee  Tommy  G.  Thompson.  Gone  is  a substantive  discussion  about  how 
minorities  receive  poorer  quality  care;  gone  is  reference  to  this  as  a 
serious  national  problem. 

Instead,  the  sunny  new  opening  is:  "The  overall  health  of  Americans  has 
improved  dramatically  over  the  last  century."  After  much  more  of  this  oh- 
hoorayism,  the  report  reveals  it  will  not,  in  fact,  be  focused  on  why 
minorities  get  poorer  medical  care;  its  new  focus  --  if  you  can  call  a set 
of  generalizations  "focused"  --  is  that  all  sorts  of  people  at  times  get 
less-  than-standard  care,  including  women,  children,  the  elderly,  the  sick, 
the  low-income,  and  minorities. 

The  Washington  Post  paraphrases  HHS  officials  as  saying  this  Thompson- 
driven  rewrite  reflects  his  "strategy  of  triggering  improvement  by 
focusing  on  the  positive." 

Ah,  yes.  The  old  "bring  about  improvement  by  arguing  it's  unnecessary" 
trick. 

"That's  just  the  way  Secretary  Thompson  wants  to  create  change," 
explains  a spokeswoman  for  the  HHS  agency  that  drafted  the  report.  "The 
idea  is  not  to  say,  'We  failed,  we  failed,  we  failed,'  but  to  say,  'We 
improved,  we  improved,  we  improved. ' " 

The  Post  did  not  elaborate  on  whether,  while  speaking,  the  HHS 
spokeswoman  closed  her  eyes  and  clicked  the  heels  of  her  ruby  slippers. 

"They  whitewashed  the  issue  away,"  says  Congressman  Henry  Waxman  of 
California,  who  with  seven  other  members  of  Congress  wrote  to  HHS  to 
protest  this  as  "a  case  study  in  the  manipulation  of  science."  (Check  out 
Waxman's  marvelous  new  website,  www.politicsandscience.org.) 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  A story  of  triumph:  The  Spirit  Lake  Dakota 
Danuary  10,  2004 

Several  years  ago,  after  I had  made  a presentation  at  a conference,  I 
fielded  a question  from  a reporter  in  the  audience  that  stunned  me: 

"How  can  I cover  stories  on  the  Spirit  Lake  reservation  without  being 
attacked  or  raped?"  she  said. 

I must  admit,  I bristle  at  this  kind  of  comment,  and  it  took  me  a few 
seconds  to  be  understanding.  I bristle  because  I've  lived  on  the 
reservation  and  feel  as  safe  or  safer  there  than  I do  in  Grand  Forks.  But 
I do  understand,  because  I know  that  on  the  surface,  the  crime  rate  at 
Spirit  Lake  (as  on  many  reservations)  is  high. 

Here's  what  many  people  don't  understand:  Crime  committed  at  Spirit  Lake 
generally  is  alcohol-related  and  domestic  in  nature,  meaning  it  takes 
place  among  families  or  acquaintances.  Very  rarely  is  it  random  violence 
of  the  sort  you  might  find  on  Washington,  D.C.'s  streets. 

Second,  before  you  pass  judgment  even  on  that  fraction  of  the  population 
who  are  alcoholic,  you  should  travel  the  same  path  as  the  Dakota. 

The  Dakota  - the  Spirit  Lake  people  - had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  front 
of  the  first  European  settlers  in  what  now  is  Minnesota.  The  U.S. 
government  soon  realized  that  when  it  appropriated  "Indian"  lands  for 
itself,  the  Native  people  didn't  always  move  on. 

Duly  18,  1851,  the  government  negotiated  a treaty  with  the  Traverse  Des 
Sioux,  the  upper  Dakota  Sioux.  The  treaty  essentially  coerced  them  into 
relinquishing  all  their  claims  to  what  is  now  Minnesota  and  a small 
portion  of  South  Dakota.  They  received  $1.66  million.  But  the  government 
didn't  give  up  the  money  easily  as  they  promised.  A large  sum  of  the  money 
went  to  settle  traders'  debts  (these  were  bills  presented  by  traders, 
often  without  a Dakota  signature),  provide  an  annual  cash  annuity  for 
goods  and  provisions  and  build  schools,  blacksmith  shops,  mills  and  farms. 

The  treaty  opened  farming  areas  of  Minnesota  to  settlement.  By  the 
summer  of  1862,  the  land  was  filled  with  settlers. 

The  food  promised  the  Dakotas  for  their  land  as  a result  of  the  treaties 
never  made  it  beyond  St.  Paul.  The  Dakota  were  starving  and  frustrated. 

They  rightly  felt  cheated  out  of  their  land  and  that  their  treaties  were 
violated . 

In  1862,  there  was  a long,  hard  winter,  and  crops  failed.  The  previous 
year  wasn't  any  better,  and  the  Dakota  were  starving.  But  the  government 
was  financially  strapped  because  of  the  Civil  War  and  didn't  make  their 
promised  payments  to  the  Dakota. 

Some  of  the  frustrated  and  starving  Dakota  broke  into  the  agency 
warehouse  and  took  100  sacks  of  flour.  Little  Crow,  traditional  chief  of 
the  Dakota,  urged  the  promised  supplies  to  be  given  to  the  starving  people. 

"When  men  are  hungry,  they  help  themselves,"  he  said. 

Andrew  D.  Myrick,  a trader,  refused,  saying,  "So  far  as  I am  concerned, 
if  they  are  hungry,  let  them  eat  grass."  When  the  remarks  were  translated, 
the  Dakota  were  outraged. 

Little  Crow's  band  attacked  and  killed  settlers,  hoping  to  clear  the 
valley  of  settlers.  In  October  1862,  the  army  subdued  about  400  Dakota.  In 
Mankato,  Minn.,  38  Dakota  men  (some  of  whom  were  no  part  of  the  attacks  on 
the  settlers)  were  hanged  in  a mass  execution  - the  largest  mass  execution 
in  this  nation's  history. 

After  the  Dakota  Conflict,  few  remained  in  Minnesota.  Most  were  driven 
or  fled  into  the  Dakota  Plains  or  Canada.  In  1867,  a treaty  setting  up  the 
Lake  Traverse  or  Sisseton  reservation  in  eastern  Dakota  and  another 
reservation  south  of  Devils  Lake  provided  for  some  wandering  groups  of 
Dakota . 

The  Fort  Totten  reservation  sat  across  the  lake  from  a squatter's  town 
called  Creelsburg,  which  is  now  Devils  Lake. 

From  1878  to  1930,  Fort  Totten  was  boarding  school  for  Indian  children. 
The  impact  on  the  reservation  of  this  boarding  school  was  tremendous.  It 
was  part  of  the  "civilizing"  policy  of  the  government.  Dakota  children 
were  made  to  wear  suits  or  long  dresses.  Their  hair  was  cut,  they  were 
taught  industrial  skills  and  punished  for  speaking  their  language. 

This  rugged  group  of  people  who  were  starved,  displaced  and  their 


culture  essentially  excised,  survived  and  are  prospering. 

Addictive  alcohol  was  introduced  to  Native  people  when  they  were  at 
their  lowest.  The  need  to  find  something  to  make  them  feel  good  made 
alcohol  an  elixir  many  couldn't  resist.  The  tribe  continues  to  make  a 
tremendous  effort  to  erase  the  scars  of  the  past.  The  Spirit  Lake  tribe 
has  a college,  a prosperous  (alcohol-free)  casino,  factories  and  its  own 
police,  clinic,  tribal  complex,  museum  and  court  system,  to  name  a few. 
All  of  these  are  more  than  80  percent  managed  by  Native  people. 

These  are  people  who  work  8 to  5,  five  days  a week,  take  care  of  their 
families  and  live  well.  The  tribe  makes  efforts  to  provide  programs  for 
alcoholism  for  those  who  are  addicted. 

The  Catholic  church  and  other  religious  organizations  played  a 
significant  role  in  taking  Native  culture  from  Native  people.  There  is, 
however,  a strong  movement  at  Spirit  Lake  to  keep  the  Native  way  of  life 
(religion)  intact,  and  it's  proving  to  be  a major  influence. 

Most  Dakota  people  at  Spirit  Lake  are  gentle  people  who  have  lived 
through  difficult  times.  They  have  survived. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Reach  her  by  phone 
at  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228,  or  by  e-mail  at 
dyellowbird@gf herald . com . 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Grandmother  Philomene  always  will  be  with  me 
January  17,  2004 

When  I was  a child,  I liked  to  watch  my  grandmother  comb  her  long,  black 
hair.  It  was  a ritual  she  enjoyed  because  she  smiled  and  sometimes  hummed 
softly  to  herself  while  she  stroked  her  hair  with  that  wide-toothed  comb. 

That  memory  of  lying  on  the  bed  and  staring  up  at  her  combing  her  hair 
is  on  my  mind  today.  She  seems  to  be  here. 

My  grandmother,  Philomene  Little  Sioux,  was  an  important  part  of  my  life 
and  the  lives  of  our  family.  She  influenced  how  I think  and  live.  My 
memories  of  her  are  snapshots  that  seem  to  bring  her  back.  At  times,  I see 
her  combing  her  hair  and  twisting  it  in  a tight  roll  on  the  back  of  her 
head.  Then,  I see  her  standing  at  the  wood  stove,  feeding  the  fire  with 
chunks  of  wood  or  dipping  warm  water  from  the  reservoir  beside  the  stove 
into  a basin  so  we  could  wash  up.  And  I even  can  smell  eggs  cooking  and 
salt  pork  frying. 

My  grandmother  always  rose  with  the  sun.  When  it  was  peeking  over  the 
hills  and  the  red  glow  of  the  day  was  touching  the  big  rocks  above  the 
house,  she'd  be  preparing  for  the  day. 

The  house  stood  on  a hill  below  a hill.  The  deep  coulee  surrounding  the 
house  looked  like  a half  moon.  Three  springs  converge  in  the  valley 
filling  a creek  bed  that  runs  toward  the  Missouri  River.  That's  before  the 
lake  turned  lazy  and  full. 

In  the  spring,  after  a hard  winter  with  lots  of  snow,  the  melting  white 
creates  waterfalls  in  every  crevice  and  small  ravine.  The  icy  water  would 
race  over  jutting  rocks  and  sand  to  the  creek  below.  These  waterfalls 
emptied  high-ground  snow  into  the  coulee,  making  a sound  and  sight  that 
resonated  throughout  the  area.  I would  stand  beside  my  grandmother  and 
watch  the  newly  created  falls. 

Philomene  was  a strong  woman.  Ritual  and  culture  had  to  be  absolutely 
correct.  There  was  no  halfway  about  it  when  she  was  teacher.  My  father 
would  agree.  In  fact,  he  would  tell  us  that  if  we  couldn't  do  the 
ceremonies  correctly,  we  shouldn't  do  them  at  all.  Those  words  would  come 


back  to  haunt  us  because  when  much  of  the  knowledge  was  buried,  we  were 
unsure  of  our  steps. 

I remember  when  we  gathered  for  the  last  rite  for  my  father.  During  that 
Death  Feast,  my  grandmother  told  me  to  prepare  my  father's  food  for  the 
journey.  She  watched  me  like  a hawk  from  the  sidelines.  I remember 
glancing  over  at  her  as  I prepared  his  dish.  I was  nervous.  With  the  help 
of  my  two  brothers,  the  ceremony  was  completed. 

My  grandmother  learned  from  her  father.  Little  Sioux.  In  his  later  years 
when  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  take  care  of  himself,  she  took  care  of 
him.  His  wife,  Helen,  died  years  before  him. 

He  was  strict,  my  mother  and  grandmother  told  me.  In  fact,  he  constantly 
chided  his  daughter,  Philomene,  but  she  learned  the  ways. 

He  lived  when  rituals  such  as  sun  dancing,  fasting  and  cleansing  sweats 
were  commonplace.  He  was  a healer  and  carried  a Sacred  Pipe. 

I don't  remember  when  my  grandmother  became  a healer  for  the  people,  but 
I do  remember  this:  We  were  camped  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  at  the  powwow,  and 
it  was  a hot  summer  day.  We  went  to  powwows  and  ceremonies  often  in  those 
early  years.  As  I stepped  into  our  tent  that  day,  she  was  sitting  in  a 
chair  with  several  older  people  sitting  at  her  feet,  and  they  were 
listening  to  her.  I knew  they  came  for  healing. 

Some  simple  things  bring  me  a clear  image  of  my  grandmother.  Sometimes, 
when  I hear  a Sahnish  song,  I will  hear  her  singing.  Sometimes,  when  I 
can't  pronounce  a Sahnish  word,  I listen  for  my  grandmother  voice  and  hear 
the  Sahnish  words.  When  I see  hawks  flying  with  wings  extended,  I can  feel 
her  standing  beside  me  watching  the  bird.  Combing  my  hair  sometimes 
reminds  me  of  her.  Most  important,  when  my  lips  touch  the  stem  of  the  Pipe 
I remember  her. 

I am  thankful  that  she  visits  me  in  my  memories  and  dreams.  Nahwah, 
atika ' . 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 
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Subsistence  hunters  lose  in  court 
CLOSED  AREAS: 

Residents  of  areas  near  urban  centers  wanted  a state  exemption. 

By  TOM  KIZZIA 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
January  17,  2004 

The  Alaska  Supreme  Court  strengthened  the  state's  ability  to  make  broad 
decisions  about  closing  areas  to  subsistence  hunting  in  a decision  handed 
down  Friday. 

The  court  overturned  a lower  court  ruling  that  could  have  granted 
priority  subsistence  opportunities  to  residents  of  Ninilchik,  Eklutna  and 
Knik.  State  regulators  had  declared  the  villages  ineligible  when  they 
declared  most  of  the  Cook  Inlet  region  a "nonsubsistence  area." 

Friday's  decision  only  affects  the  state's  subsistence  program. 

Subsistence  hunters  have  a priority  on  state  land  under  state  law,  just 
as  they  do  on  federal  land  under  federal  law.  But  under  state  law,  every 
resident  may  qualify  for  subsistence,  not  just  rural  residents.  This  can 
create  a crunch  on  state  and  private  lands  near  cities. 

In  1992,  the  state  closed  the  Anchorage  region,  among  others,  to 


subsistence.  Tribal  governments  for  the  three  villages  appealed  in  court, 
first  attacking  the  constitutionality  of  "nonsubsistence"  areas  and  then 
saying  they'd  been  unfairly  lumped  in  with  Anchorage. 

The  case  volleyed  through  the  court  system  for  a decade.  In  2000,  the 
villages  won  a decision  under  Superior  Court  Judge  Mark  Rindner.  But  his 
decision  was  overturned  Friday,  bringing  the  long  case  apparently  to  an 
end . 

The  Supreme  Court  said  the  joint  state  boards  of  fish  and  game  had  acted 
reasonably  when  they  created  the  nonsubsistence  area  including  the  three 
villages.  State  law  sets  out  a list  of  socio-economic  criteria  for 
determining  such  areas,  weighing  the  relative  importance  of  subsistence  in 
those  more  urbanized  regions. 

Also  losing  in  the  case  was  the  Kenaitze  Indian  Tribe  of  Kenai,  which 
had  intervened  to  seek  subsistence  rights. 

The  decision  will  have  no  immediate  practical  effect,  because  people  in 
those  communities  had  been  barred  from  local  subsistence  hunting  pending 
resolution  of  the  case,  said  Goriune  Dudukgian,  an  Alaska  Legal  Services 
lawyer  who  represented  Knik  and  Eklutna. 

"Most  of  the  time  it's  pretty  clear  if  an  area  is  subsistence  or 
nonsubsistence,"  Dudukgian  said  Friday.  "Nobody's  arguing  there  should  be 
subsistence  fish  wheels  in  Ship  Creek.  But  on  the  margins,  in  places  close 
to  urban  areas,  that's  where  the  problem  is." 

Federal  land  managers  are  now  undergoing  their  own  review  of  how  to 
determine  if  an  area  is  "rural"  and  qualifies  for  subsistence  priority 
under  federal  law.  Some  of  the  same  issues,  and  the  same  villages,  enter 
the  debate  on  the  federal  side.  Most  subsistence  fishing  issues  fall  under 
federal  jurisdiction. 

The  state's  nonsubsistence  areas  cover  the  Anchorage-Kenai-Mat-Su  region 
and  zones  around  Fairbanks,  Juneau,  Ketchikan  and  Valdez. 

Reporter  Tom  Kizzia  can  be  reached  at  tkizzia@adn.com 
or  in  Homer  at  1-907-235-4244. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Alaskan  tribe  sets  refuge  precedent 
By  Linda  Sappington  of  the  Leader 
January  15,  2004 

POLSON  - A historic  agreement  between  federal  and  tribal  government 
involving  managements  of  National  Wildlife  Refuges  was  reached  Saturday, 
Jan.  3. 

The  tentative  final  Annual  Funding  Agreement  between  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Council  of  Athabascan  Tribal  Governments  in 
Alaska  sets  aside  $46,000  for  tribal  duties  at  Yukon  Flats  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  for  the  fiscal  year  2004. 

This  is  the  first  such  agreement  regarding  National  Wildlife  Refuges 
between  federal  and  tribal  government,  raising  the  question  of  what  kind 
of  precedent  that  sets  for  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
management  negotiations  of  the  National  Bison  Range  in  Moiese. 

"The  National  Bison  Range  and  Alaska's  Yukon  Flats  are  separate  refuges 
in  an  entire  system,  and  we  strive  to  keep  them  separate,  but  it  is  really 
important  to  look  carefully  at  what  is  being  proposed,"  Matt  Kales  said. 
Kales  is  the  congressional  liaison  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  service. 
Region  6 out  of  Denver,  Colo. 

What  is  important.  Kales  said,  is  to  remember  that  circumstances  vary, 
including  timeframes  and  priorities  of  individual  tribes. 


"A  decision  in  Alaska  may  not  affect  a decision  in  the  National  Bison 
Range,  yet  people  look  to  a good  precedent,  as  well  as  a bad  one,"  Kales 
said . 

While  the  refuge  system  is  an  integrated  network  of  lands  and  waters 
that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  manages  consistently  pursuant  to  their 
policies,  each  refuge  is  unique,  according  to  Kales. 

"We  consider  the  effects  of  every  decision  on  each  individual  refuge, 
yet  as  far  as  the  potential  impacts  on  the  National  Bison  Range 
negotiations,  I can't  comment." 

Kales  said  what  they  may  do  is  look  at  each  individual  annual  funding 
agreement  and  use  bits  and  pieces  from  those  who  have  gone  before. 

"They  have  done  it,  and  know  how  to  get  it  done,"  he  said. 

Tribal  duties  within  the  Yukon  Flats  agreement  include  four  main  areas: 
maintenance  of  fish  and  wildlife  facilities  and  equipment;  documentation 
of  wildlife  that  has  been  hunted;  recording  trail  easements  and  informing 
residents  of  the  locations;  and  environmental  education  and  outreach  for 
local  students  and  villages. 

While  the  duties  being  turned  over  don't  sound  like  much,  according  to 
author  Susan  Campbell  Reneau  - a vocal  opponent  of  tribal  management  of 
public  lands  - the  impact  will  be  felt  at  all  542  national  refuges  and  all 
national  parks,  monuments  and  preserves,  she  said. 

"The  agreement  at  Yukon  Flats  is  the  start  of  a landslide  of  Indian 
tribal  governments  wishing  to  take  over  major  portions  of  technical  duties, 
budget  and  management  duties  at  national  refuges  and  national  parks  near 
or  beside  them,"  she  said. 

The  tentative  agreement  is  currently  being  reviewed  by  the  fish  and 
wildlife  department.  When  approved  for  release,  it  will  be  available  to 
the  public  for  a 45-day  comment  period. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  for  tribal  management  of  the  National  Bison 
Range  continue. 

"We're  still  working,  still  negotiating  with  tribes  in  good  faith," 

Kales  said. 

Although  there  is  no  time  frame  for  release  of  a draft  annual  funding 
agreement,  the  tribes  were  scheduled  to  meet  with  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  yesterday  and  today,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  in  Denver. 

Factors  including  poor  weather  and  travel  conditions  often  cause  the 
negotiations  to  be  delayed.  Kales  explained. 

"Until  we  actually  get  everyone  in  the  room  ...  I wouldn't  count  your 
chickens  just  yet,"  Kales  said. 

When  a draft  funding  agreement  is  finalized,  it  will  be  available  for  a 
public  comment  period. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Leader  Advertiser  Copyright,  Poison,  MT. 
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Canaada,  Kaska  Nation  agree  to  work  together  for  Alaska  pipeline 
Canadian  Press 
January  15,  2004 

WATSON  LAKE,  Yukon  (CP)  - A division  of  pipeline  giant  TransCanada  Corp. 
and  the  Kaska  Nation  in  southeastern  Yukon  have  agreed  to  work  together  to 
encourage  construction  of  a natural  gas  pipeline  along  the  Alaska  Highway. 

The  agreement  in  principle  enables  the  Kaska  and  Calgary-based  Foothills 
Pipe  Lines  "to  achieve  mutual  objectives  relating  to  the  advancement  of 
this  project,"  the  company  said  Thursday. 

The  agreement  includes  the  establishment  of  a joint  advisory  committee 
and  strategies  on  human  resources  and  environmental  issues,  said  Kaska 
Tribal  Council  Chief  Hammond  Dick. 


The  Kaska  Nation,  which  includes  five  First  Nations  in  southeastern 
Yukon  and  northern  B.C.,  said  its  main  interest  is  to  provide  input  in  the 
planning  stage  for  a potential  Alaska  gas  pipeline. 

TransCanada,  through  its  Foothills  subsidiary,  holds  many  of  the 
certificates  needed  to  build  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  pipeline. 

TransCanada  spokeswoman  Flejdi  Feick  called  the  deal  part  of  "initial 
steps"  in  construction  of  the  pipeline. 

"This  has  been  an  ongoing  process  for  some  time  and  we  recognize  the 
importance  of  working  with  local  communities  and  including  the  First 
Nations  groups,  like  the  Kaska,  in  the  development  of  this  project,"  she 
said . 

Even  though  there  are  vast  natural  gas  reserves  in  Alaska's  North  Slope, 
it  remains  uncertain  whether  a pipeline  will  be  built. 

Estimates  by  international  energy  giants  such  as  BP  say  a pipeline  could 
cost  up  to  $20  billion  US  and  they've  said  several  key  concessions  are 
needed  from  governments  to  help  reduce  risks  in  such  an  large  investment 
before  they  proceed. 

The  latest  U.S.  energy  bill,  which  included  billions  of  dollars  in 
project  loan  guarantees,  has  been  stalled  in  the  U.S.  Senate  with  faint 
hope  that  it  will  be  passed  into  law. 

On  the  Toronto  stock  market  Thursday,  TransCanada  Corp.  shares  (TSX:TRP) 
fell  15  cents  to  $27.15. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Canadian  Press. 
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Indians,  angry  at  crackdown,  besiege  tribal  police  headquarters  in  Quebec 
By  Colin  Nickerson,  Globe  Staff 
January  14,  2004 

KANESATAKE,  Quebec  - Indians  angry  over  attempts  by  tribal  authorities 
to  crack  down  on  cigarette  bootleggers  and  marijuana  operations  besieged 
tribal  police  barracks  and  blockaded  a Quebec  highway  in  this  Mohawk 
community  yesterday  near  Montreal. 

The  actions  came  after  self-described  "warriors"  torched  the  home  of 
Grand  Chief  James  Gabriel  on  Monday  night  after  he  and  his  family  fled  the 
Mohawk  community  in  fear  for  their  lives. 

Quebec  and  Canadian  federal  authorities  appeared  unwilling  last  night  to 
send  riot  squads  to  end  the  showdown  between  militants  and  tribal 
authorities,  despite  appeals  from  the  newly  appointed  tribal  police  chief, 
Terry  Isaac,  who  was  trapped  with  more  than  50  other  aboriginal  police 
officers  inside  the  station  without  food  and  other  necessities.  The 
community,  long  a flash  point  for  Indian  anger,  is  25  miles  west  of 
Montreal,  near  the  Quebec  community  of  Oka,  and  is  home  to  about  1,300 
people. 

In  1990,  Indians  at  Oka  made  international  headlines  during  a 78-day 
standoff  between  aboriginal  militants  and  Canadian  army  troops  who  had 
rushed  to  the  scene  after  a Quebec  police  officer  was  shot  dead  by 
protesters.  That  violent  history  may  explain  why  authorities  in  Ottawa  and 
Quebec  City,  the  provincial  capital,  seemed  reluctant  to  act  in  the  seige 
at  the  settlement. 

Negotiations  between  Indian  groups  in  Kanesatake  were  underway  last 
night  to  end  the  standoff,  and  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  said 
the  federal  government  is  keeping  close  watch. 

"We  obviously  want  to  defuse  this  situation,"  he  told  reporters  at  the 
Summit  of  the  Americas  in  Monterrey,  Mexico.  "So  we'll  be  very  actively 
involved  along  with  Quebec." 


The  protest  erupted  late  Monday  after  Grand  Chief  Gabriel  appointed 
Isaac  as  the  new  head  of  the  community's  police  force  and  summoned  dozens 
of  Mohawk  law  enforcers  from  18  other  aboriginal  communities  in  Quebec, 
apparently  in  preparation  for  raids  against  more  than  a dozen  cigarette 
smuggling  operations  and  suspected  hydroponic  marijuana  farms,  which  have 
given  Kanesatake  a reputation  for  lawlessness. 

The  prospect  of  the  raids  touched  off  anger  among  aboriginal  activists, 
who  accused  Gabriel  of  betraying  the  community  to  "outsiders"  -- 
apparently  referring  to  Quebec  and  federal  police  who  have  put  some 
pressure  on  Kanesatake  Mohawk  authorities  to  crack  down  on  blatant 
cigarette  smuggling  and  marijuana  operations,  both  believed  linked  to 
organized  crime. 

"Our  people  are  angered  because  we've  been  invaded  by  an  outside  force," 
said  Mavis  Etienne,  a community  activist,  alluding  to  the  Indian  police 
drawn  from  outside  the  area.  "This  isn't  about  cigarettes  or  pot,  it's  all 
politics . " 

Canadian  law  permits  Indians  to  import  cigarettes  tax-free  from  the 
United  States  for  their  own  use,  but  the  settlement  has  become  infamous 
for  roadside  vendors  peddling  cheap  smokes  to  bargain  hunters  from  nearby 
urban  areas  as  well  as  to  Montreal  bars  controlled  by  organized  crime.  The 
Kanesatake  Mohawks  are  also  believed  to  be  a source  of  marijuana  sold  by 
the  Hells  Angels  and  other  biker  gangs  that  run  Quebec's  illicit  drug 
trade . 

Gabriel,  speaking  from  hiding,  told  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation  yesterday  that  the  torching  of  his  home  was  a murder  attempt, 
not  just  arson.  He  said  that  he  and  his  family  became  targets  because  of 
his  tough  stand  on  crime,  including  plans  to  smash  the  cigarette 
bootlegging  rings  and  arrest  marijuana  growers  whose  flagrant  operations 
have  long  riled  the  provincial  police  force,  known  as  the  Surete  du  Quebec, 
and  federal  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 

Other  Indian  reserves  also  have  become  centers  for  smuggling  and 
marijuana  production  because  political  sensitivities  make  federal  and 
provincial  authorities  reluctant  to  take  action. 

"We  narrowly  escaped  being  burned  alive  in  that  building,"  Gabriel  said, 
adding  that  he  had  summoned  Mohawk  law  enforcement  officers  from  outside 
the  community  and  sacked  the  former  police  chief,  Tracy  Cross,  only  as  a 
last  resort  "to  restore  law  and  order  to  our  community." 

Gabriel's  dog  was  killed  in  the  blaze,  which  destroyed  the  home  as  well 
as  the  family's  car  and  a tractor. 

A Quebec  highway  near  Oka  was  closed  by  trees  felled  by  angry  Mohawk 
protesters,  who  also  built  a barricade  of  blazing  logs  outside  the  police 
barracks,  hurling  rocks  and  debris  at  police  seeking  to  flee  the  brick 
structure.  About  40  protestors  maintained  angry  vigil  outside  the  barracks 
last  night. 

There  was  a sense  of  potential  violence,  as  smoke  from  the  chief's 
ruined  home  drifted  through  the  settlement  and  young  Mohawk  men  --  faces 
concealed  by  ski  masks,  some  wielding  baseball  bats  --  affixed  a 
"warriors'  banner"  to  the  chain-link  fence  surrounding  the  police  offices. 
The  showdown  started  when  Isaac  arrived  in  the  community  Monday  with  some 
50  other  Indian  officers  from  other  tribal  areas  after  the  former  police 
boss  was  fired  by  Gabriel. 

Speaking  by  phone,  Isaac  said  that  his  mission  is  to  restore  law  and 
order  to  Kanesatake.  And  that  he  will  do  so  just  as  soon  as  the  militants 
allow  police  to  resume  their  duties.  "The  protesters  are  still  outside," 
he  said  "We're  still  inside." 
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Many  things  are  being  written  about  the  events  in  Kanesatake. 

Read  the  following  from  the  eyes  of  someone  that  works  there  but  is 
from  Kahnawake. 

I will  try  to  upload  information  that  speaks  about  the  problems  and 
are  not  slanted  away  from  the  truth. 

Portrait  of  Kanesatake  unfair 

Not  all  dope  dealers.  Community  development,  not  more  police,  needed 
to  tackle  crime,  band  teacher  says 
MICHAEL  RICE 
Freelance 

The  past  two  days,  as  I have  watched  the  events  and  media  coverage  in 
Kanesatake  set  my  blood  to  boil.. 

The  media  seem  to  portray  everyone  in  Kanesatake  as  criminals  involved 
in  growing  pot.  The  press  failed  to  observe  that  many  people  in  Kanesatake 
stayed  away  from  the  protest  at  the  Kanesatake  Mohawk  Police  station  and 
the  burning  of  lames  Gabriel's  home. 

Painting  a picture  of  Kanesatake  and  its  people  as  criminals  only  adds 
further  misunderstanding  to  a deplorable  situation,  lust  recently.  The 
Gazette  published  an  article  on  a major  marijuana  bust  in  Barrie,  Ont., 
showing  that  the  problem  of  narcotics  is  not  the  exclusive  preserve  of 
Kanesatake. 

The  anger  and  frustration  expressed  by  the  protesters  have  a great  deal 
to  do  with  neglect  by  the  federal  government.  Unlike  other  First  Nations, 
Kanesatake  does  not  have  legal  title  to  its  lands,  nor  is  it  classified  as 
a reserve  under  the  Indian  Act.  The  postage-stamp  of  land  that 
Kanesatake' s people  do  possess  is  not  large  enough  for  agriculture, 
manufacturing  or  residential  growth. 

Compounding  this  is  the  lack  of  economic  development  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  businesses  and  creation  of  jobs  in  the  community.  Until  recently 
many  people  in  Kanesatake  who  were  unemployed  and  receiving  social 
assistance  were  earning  extra  income  working  in  the  local  cigarette  shops. 
They  do  not  have  other  alternatives  because  the  community  is  saddled  with 
debt  and  lacks  the  land  base  and  financial  and  technical  resources  to 
create  employment. 

Kanesatake  and  its  residents  are  unable  to  get  loans  for  business  and 
new  home  construction  because  they  do  not  have  legal  title  to  their  lands 
and  homes,  and  so  neither  the  band  council  nor  the  residents  have 
collateral  to  guarantee  loans. 

Is  it  any  wonder  why  people  are  working  in  the  tobacco  shops?  Is  it  a 
surprise  that  some  people  might  be  involved  in  drug  dealing?  When  you 
deprive  a people  of  lands  and  resources,  how  do  you  expect  them  to  make  a 
living?  This  occurs  while  municipalities  and  corporations  benefit  from  the 
use  and  occupation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  area. 

If  the  federal  government  is  interested  in  fighting  crime  in  First 
Nations  communities,  it  needs  to  stop  attacking  the  symptoms.  The 
frustration  and  anger  that  have  boiled  over  in  Kanesatake  are  a 
manifestation  of  the  division  in  the  elected  band  council  system 
introduced  into  Kanesatake  and  other  First  Nations.  How  do  you  expect  to 
achieve  harmony  when  you  impose  an  outdated  Canadian  political  structure 
that  gives  political  power  to  one  party  even  if  it  has  only  51  per  cent  of 
the  votes?  What  happens  when  the  other  49  per  cent  of  the  community  do  not 
agree  with  the  majority?  This  system  was  set  up  to  create  division  and 
conflict  in  native  communities  and  its  inventors  can  look  proudly  on  their 
success . 

The  fact  that  the  federal  government  is  willing  to  advance  money  to  send 
60  additional  native  police  officers  into  a community  of  1,200  people  is 
disturbing.  Canada  has  not  been  able  to  settle  the  land  title  at 
Kanesatake.  It  has  not  offered  additional  funds  to  help  the  community  pay 
off  its  creditors.  It  has  not  provided  more  money  for  economic  development 
It  has  not  been  able  to  increase  funding  for  education,  such  as  for 
special-needs  students  and  for  the  local  high  school,  which  does  not  have 
a science  teacher.  It  does  not  have  extra  funds  for  health  care.  It  has  no 
money  for  sports  and  recreation  facilities.  Yet  it  can  advance  special 


funds  for  60  additional  police  officers  to  fight  crime  and  drugs  in 
Kanesatake. 

If  the  government  is  interested  in  fighting  crime  and  drugs,  it  should 
begin  by  working  on  prevention.  It  would  have  more  success  in  the  long 
term  by  consulting  and  working  with  the  people  of  Kanesatake  on  community 
development.  They  will  achieve  greater  success  when  they  address  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  tensions  in  Kanesatake. 

Michael  Rice  teaches  school  at  Kanesatake. 
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Quebec  AFN  backs  Mohawk  Grand  Chief  Gabriel 
Canadian  Press 
January  16,  2004 

QUEBEC  - Crime  can't  rule  on  reserves  and  aboriginals  must  unite  behind  a 
chief  whose  house  was  torched  during  a policing  dispute,  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations  said  Thursday. 

The  assembly's  Quebec  chapter  said  it  supports  Mohawk  Grand  Chief  James 
Gabriel,  who  had  fled  the  Kanesatake  reserve  near  Montreal  before  the  fire 
broke  out,  and  asked  other  aboriginals  to  support  him. 

The  assembly  announced  it  has  set  up  a fund  to  help  Gabriel  and  his 
family  rebuild  their  home  and  replace  their  possessions. 

His  home  was  burned  Monday  night  when  tensions  broke  out  between  Gabriel 
and  opponents  who  didn't  support  his  initiative  to  replace  the  band's 
police  chief  and  bring  in  outside  aboriginal  officers  to  fight  organized 
crime,  particularly  marijuana  growing  operations. 

"We  certainly  don't  endorse  crime  on  our  First  Nations,"  said  Chief 
Allison  Metallic  of  the  Listuguj  nation  from  Quebec's  Gaspe  region. 

"We  cannot  let  crime  rule,"  Metallic  told  a news  conference. 

Chief  Ghislain  Picard,  head  of  the  assembly's  Quebec  chapter,  said 
Gabriel  is  still  the  chief  until  he  is  democratically  replaced. 

"We  reiterate  our  support  for  Grand  Chief  James  Gabriel,"  he  said. 

Picard  criticized  the  Quebec  government  for  the  deal  it  brokered  to  end 
the  standoff  and  put  the  fired  police  chief  back  in  power. 

"It's  deplorable  and  unacceptable  that  the  government  of  Quebec 
negotiated  with  a minority  whether  they're  elected  or  not,"  he  said. 

Picard  didn't  mention  organized  crime  or  marijuana  but  he  acknowledged 
aboriginal  communities  are  "vulnerable"  to  outside  influences. 

In  Kanesatake,  west  of  Montreal,  provincial  police  were  on  hand  to 
investigate  the  charred  ruins  of  Gabriel's  house,  RDI,  Radio-Canada's 
all-news  channel  reported. 
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Saskatchewan  Natives  warm  to  PM 

Martin's  visit  to  reserve  seen  as  start  of  a new  era 
iana  Pruden 

Saskatchewan  News  Network;  Regina  Leader-Post 
January  17,  2004 

REGINA  - Paul  Martin  became  the  first  prime  minister  in  two  decades  to 
visit  a Saskatchewan  First  Nation  Friday,  in  a move  some  believe  may 
hearken  a new  era  in  the  government's  relationship  with  aboriginal 
communities . 

"This  is  a tremendous,  tremendous  day  for  me,"  said  Martin,  speaking  to 
about  150  band  members,  elders  and  political  leaders  at  the  Gordon  First 
Nation  near  Punnichy,  about  150  kilometres  north  of  Regina. 

Martin  visited  the  reserve  after  flying  into  Saskatchewan  Friday  morning. 
While  at  Gordon  First  Nation,  he  dropped  into  a school  that  has  been 
hailed  as  a unique  partnership  between  the  federal  government  and  a Native 
band.  The  George  Gordon  Education  Centre  is  also  the  former  site  of  one  of 
the  province's  controversial  residential  schools. 

Martin  said  the  visit  was  intended  to  symbolize  two  of  the  most 
important  issues  his  government  has  to  deal  with:  providing  opportunities 
for  First  Nations  people  and  promoting  education. 

"Being  here  with  you  very  much  brings  those  two  objectives  together,"  he 
told  the  crowd,  who  applauded  and  cheered  throughout  his  speech. 

Martin  also  affirmed  his  commitment  to  working  more  closely  with 
Canada's  aboriginal  communities. 

He  arrived  at  the  community  flanked  by  an  honour  guard  and  was  welcomed 
into  the  school  with  a ceremonial  drum  performance. 

Martin  accepted  a number  of  gifts,  spoke  briefly  to  the  crowd  and  then 
toured  three  classrooms,  talking  with  students  and  posing  for  pictures. 
Martin  spent  about  an  hour  and  a half  at  the  reserve  before  heading  to 
Regina  for  a roundtable  meeting  with  agricultural  leaders. 

Chief  Bryan  McNabb  said  Martin's  visit  "is  a moment  in  history"  for  the 
Gordon  First  Nation. 

"To  me,  it's  telling  me  something,  I feel  it's  the  start  of  something 
for  our  Indian  people,"  said  McNabb. 

"When  I was  in  Toronto  I called  him  our  'Great  White  Hope.'  He's  said 
that  he's  going  to  deal  with  the  issues,  and  I believe  him." 

Friday's  trip  to  Saskatchewan  was  part  of  Martin's  first  official  visit 
to  the  Prairies  as  prime  minister. 

Don  Ross,  a Gordon  First  Nation  band  member,  longtime  Liberal  supporter 
and  aboriginal  activist,  said  he  believes  Martin's  visit  is  a turning 
point  for  the  community,  and  will  resonate  with  other  aboriginal 
communities  around  the  country. 

"Gordon  Residential  School  is  one  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  abuse  out 
there,  a lot  of  our  kids  and  people  are  healing  from  experiences  there, 
and  I think  it's  symbolic  that  Paul  is  being  a part  of  that  healing," 
adding  he  believes  the  visit,  however  brief,  wasn't  just  a symbolic 
gesture. 

"This  visit  is  very  important  as  a symbol  of  his  commitment  to 
aboriginal  issues.  He  has  put  our  agenda  at  the  top  of  his  agenda,  and 
he's  taking  a risk  by  doing  that. 

"He's  not  making  (empty)  statements  here,  these  are  major  initiatives, 
not  just  political  promises,  he's  implementing  a whole  new  way  of  doing 
business  with  Aboriginal  people." 

Bryan  McNabb,  the  school's  principal,  agrees  the  visit  could  set  the 
tone  for  a new  generation. 

"We're  starting  to  move  ahead  and  try  to  forget  the  past,"  he  said. 

"I  like  to  look  at  our  school  as  a role  model  for  other  schools,  and  I 
hope  the  kids  have  a sense  of  pride  that  the  Prime  Minister  came  to  their 
school . " 
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FBI,  police  investigate  series  of  shootings  at  Red  Lake 
The  Associated  Press 
January  13,  2004 

RED  LAKE,  Minn.  - New  information  is  coming  in,  but  no  arrests  have  been 
made  in  a series  of  drive-by  shootings  on  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation, 
police  said  Tuesday. 

The  FBI  said  shots  were  fired  early  Saturday  at  six  residences  belonging 
to  or  associated  with  Red  Lake  law  enforcement  personnel. 

Several  shots  also  were  fired  at  the  Red  Lake  jail  and  at  the  Red  Lake 
Police  Department,  hitting  several  vehicles,  the  FBI  said. 

No  one  was  injured,  but  the  FBI  said  there  were  children  in  some  of  the 
buildings  that  were  shot  at.  The  shots  were  fired  between  1:15  and  2:15 
a.m.  Saturday. 

Red  Lake  Police  Chief  Pat  Mills  said  on  Tuesday  they  have  received  quite 
a few  calls  with  information,  but  no  one  has  been  taken  into  custody. 

Mills  said  he  could  not  comment  on  details  because  of  the  investigation. 
The  FBI  said  that  anyone  with  information  is  asked  to  call  the  FBI  at  1- 
218-751-0610,  or  the  Red  Lake  police  at  1-218-679-3313.  The  FBI  is 
offering  a reward  for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
anyone  responsible  for  the  shootings.  Tipsters  can  remain  anonymous. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Water  Pump  Case  Tests  Federal  Law 
By  FELICITY  BARRINGER 
January  14,  2004 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  Fla.,  Jan.  9 - For  nearly  half  a century,  a pumping 
station  in  South  Florida  has  been  pouring  millions  of  gallons  of  storm 
runoff  annually  into  the  Everglades,  keeping  the  farms  and  backyards  of 
western  Broward  Country  dry  but  filling  the  wetlands  with  water  often 
tainted  by  pollutants,  mainly  from  phosphorus-rich  fertilizers. 

The  station,  known  as  S-9,  is  not  a filthy  factory,  leaching  mine  or 
toxic  dump.  It  is  a large  pump  in  a squat,  nondescript  building  at  the 
intersection  of  two  levees.  But  its  role  in  raising  the  level  of 
phosphorus  in  the  Everglades  puts  it  at  the  center  of  a Supreme  Court 
battle  that  could  end  up  changing  the  reach  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the 
landmark  1972  law  that  established  a federally  controlled  system  for 
keeping  the  nation's  waterways  clean. 

The  core  question  is  this:  Is  S-9  a polluter,  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  state  agencies  that  protect  the 
nation's  water  supply?  Or  is  it  merely  a neutral  conveyor  of  water,  a cog 
in  a vital  inf rastructure  that,  along  with  thousands  of  other  water 
systems,  keeps  flood  plains  dry  and  reservoirs  full  while  slaking  the 
thirst  of  cities,  subdivisions  and  farms? 

The  court,  which  will  hear  arguments  on  Wednesday  in  a lawsuit  brought 
by  a small  Indian  tribe  against  Florida  water  authorities,  will  decide 
whether,  legally  speaking,  the  pump  is  adding  pollutants  to  the  Everglades 
or  is  simply  transferring  them  between  bodies  of  water  that  belong  to  the 
same  large  national  system  of  waterways.  If  the  court  decides  the  pump 


adds  pollutants,  S-9  and  similar  pumping  equipment  could  become  subject  to 
a stringent  system  of  permits  and  pollution  controls  required  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

The  court  is  stepping  in  at  a time  when  the  nation's  water  agencies  and 
developers  are  engaged  in  huge  efforts  to  tap  and  reroute  water  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  expanding  suburban  communities. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  six  years  ago  by  the  500-member  Miccosukee  tribe, 
which  argued  that  high  levels  of  phosphorus  in  the  runoff  are  imperiling 
the  ecosystem  of  the  Everglades,  where  the  tribe  has  lived  since  the  early 
1800's. 

The  Miccosukee  (mik-ko-SUE-kee) , whose  tribal  headquarters  sits  on  the 
Tamiami  Trail  in  the  Everglades  in  western  Dade  County,  won  federal 
recognition  in  1962.  In  due  course,  they  built  a gambling  business.  This 
gave  them  the  financial  wherewithal,  one  tribal  elder  said,  to  mount  a 
series  of  legal  assaults  on  the  South  Florida  Water  Management  District, 
which  operates  the  pump. 

One  lawsuit  took  aim  at  S-9,  whose  discharge  of  phosphorus  in  recent 
years  has  averaged  20  parts  per  billion,  twice  the  level  at  which  many 
native  plants  thrive.  In  2002,  a federal  judge  ruled  that  the  pump  should 
be  regulated  under  a section  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  requiring  "point" 
sources  of  pollution  - like  factories  and  mines  - to  obtain  permits  under 
a program  run  by  states. 

The  suit,  now  before  the  Supreme  Court,  pits  the  Bush  administration  - 
which  filed  a brief  in  support  of  the  water  district  - and  a broad  array 
of  city  water  planners.  Western  water  districts  and  11  Western  states,  led 
by  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  against  14  mostly  Eastern  states,  led  by  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  Association  of  State  Wetlands 
Managers  and  environmental  groups  like  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

The  Eastern  and  Midwestern  states  that  have  sided  with  the  Miccosukee 
have  an  abundance  of  water  and  of  polluting  industries,  and  thus  a keen 
interest  in  controlling  water  quality.  New  York,  for  example,  filed  a 
brief  in  the  case  arguing  that  the  states  needed  to  ensure  that  their 
"finely  tuned  programs  to  assess,  protect  and  improve  the  water  quality  of 
each  surface  water  body  within  their  borders  are  not  frustrated." 

But  in  the  arid  West  and  Southwest,  where  states  must  devise  elaborate 
ways  to  transport  large  amounts  of  water  over  long  distances,  merely 
getting  enough  water  is  often  the  most  pressing  need.  These  states  have 
sided  with  the  Water  Management  District  in  South  Florida,  fearing  that 
many  structures  that  bring  water  to  dry  ranches  and  suburbs  will  be  newly 
regulated . 

So  has  New  York  City,  whose  water  comes  from  an  intricate  network  of 
upstate  reservoirs.  The  city  argues  that  its  supplies  could  be  threatened 
if  silt-laden  water  was  subject  to  quality  tests  as  it  moved  through 
tunnels  en  route  to  city  taps. 

Supporters  of  the  Miccosukees  argue  that  if  the  tribe  loses,  the 
regulatory  framework  that  keeps  waterways  clean  would  be  undone. 

The  tribe's  opponents  focus  on  the  need  to  be  nimble  in  controlling  the 
movement  of  water.  What  they  fear  is  not  the  dismantling  of  needed 
regulatory  controls  but  the  imposition  of  what  they  see  as  new, 
superfluous  requirements  for  federal  permits  that  would  usurp  the  states' 
rights  and  ability  to  manage  their  water  resources. 

Strict  permit  rules,  they  fear,  would  bring  delays,  citizen  lawsuits  and 
requirements  for  expensive  antipollution  equipment. 

"Take  the  worst-case  scenario,"  said  Robert  Bennett,  a spokesman  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project,  that  state's  major  water  agency.  "All  of  that  is 
going  to  slow  down  and  reduce  the  amount  of  water  we  could  deliver.  The 
sucking  sound  you  hear  would  be  the  people  of  Phoenix  turning  on  their 
taps . " 

The  Miccosukee  say  their  goal  is  to  protect  the  Everglades  by  forcing 
the  water  district  to  get  a permit  for  the  pump  and,  eventually,  to 
detoxify  its  discharge. 

For  now,  the  Everglades  appear  to  be  healthy  along  the  Tamiami  Trail. 
About  50  miles  to  the  northeast,  where  sugar  cane  and  sod  fields  bound  the 
wetlands  and  the  runoff  is  laced  with  higher  concentrations  of  phosphorus, 
the  Everglades  have  become  a very  different  place.  Thick,  tall  stands  of 


cattails,  which  thrive  on  phosphorus,  have  elbowed  out  the  saw  grass,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  plants  and  fish  have  vanished. 

"The  cattails  show  the  destruction  of  everything,"  said  Ronald  D.  Hones, 
an  Everglades  expert  who  is  a professor  of  biology  at  Portland  State 
University. 

Gary  Goforth,  the  chief  consulting  engineer  for  the  Everglades 
Construction  Project,  disagrees.  The  water  district  is  fulfilling  the 
mandates  of  the  state's  Everglades  Forever  Act,  Mr.  Goforth  says,  by 
building  containment  areas  that  use  a variety  of  methods  to  remove 
phosphorus,  including  biological  allies  like  underwater  plants  and  surface 
algae. 

In  addition  to  their  gambling  business,  the  Miccosukees  have  a modest 
tourist  operation  offering  traditional  crafts,  alligator  wrestling  and 
airboat  tours  of  the  Everglades. 

One  airboat  outfit  bears  the  name  of  Buffalo  Tiger,  an  84-year-old 
tribal  elder.  While  water  managers  and  environmentalists  see  the  battle 
over  S-9  as  a critical  test  of  wills,  for  Buffalo  Tiger  cleaning  up  the 
Everglades  is  simply  the  right  thing  to  do. 

But,  he  added:  "You  can't  fix  it.  You  can  only  patch  it  up.  Then  in  30 
to  50  years,  you'll  have  to  do  it  again." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Federal  judge  dismisses  lawsuit  against  OHA 
By  Vicki  Viotti 
Advertiser  Staff  Writer 
Hanuary  15,  2004 

A federal  judge  yesterday  dismissed  a case  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  government  programs  for  Native  Hawaiians,  ruling  that 
the  court  should  not  interfere  with  the  ongoing  congressional  debate  over 
Hawaiians'  political  status. 

U.S.  District  Hudge  Susan  Oki  Mollway  found  that  Congress  had  in  recent 
years  recognized  a "special  trust  relationship"  with  Hawaiians  of  varying 
blood  quantum  levels,  drawing  them  closer  to  becoming  a political  class 
akin  to  Native  Americans  for  whom  separate  benefits  are  allowed. 

H.  William  Burgess,  attorney  for  Earl  Arakaki  and  10  others  who  filed 
the  challenge,  said  he  would  appeal  the  case  to  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  San  Francisco. 

But  the  judge's  action  in  the  Arakaki  v.  Lingle  case  ends,  at  least  for 
now,  the  latest  attack  on  the  state  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs,  the  last 
remaining  target  named  in  the  lawsuit.  OHA  was  established  by  a 1978  state 
constitutional  amendment  for  the  benefit  of  Native  Hawaiians. 

Mollway  earlier  dismissed  the  state  Department  of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands 
and  other  defendants  from  the  case. 

OHA  supporters  were  enthralled  yesterday.  "I  think  she  (Mollway) 
recognizes  that  it's  for  Congress,  not  the  courts,  to  determine  the 
question  of  whether  native  people  are  going  to  be  accorded  special 
benefits,  and  to  what  extent,"  said  attorney  Sherry  Broder. 

Broder's  motion  to  dismiss  the  case  contended  that  recent  acts  of 
Congress  shepherding  Hawaiian  programs  have  fueled  a political  process 
that  the  courts  should  not  interrupt. 

Burgess  maintained  last  night  that  his  clients'  claims  were  made  merely 
against  state  agencies  such  as  OHA  and  DHHL,  and  that  the  issue  of  whether 
Hawaiians  are  comparable  to  a Native  American  tribe  is  irrelevant  to  the 
case.  "But  I've  read  the  decision,  and  it's  specific  and  clear,"  he  said. 


"It's  done  and  we  can  move  on,  and  that's  what  counts  are  supposed  to  do." 

The  original  lawsuit,  filed  almost  two  years  ago,  continued  a series  of 
challenges  against  Hawaiian-only  benefits.  They  began  five  years  ago  with 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  landmark  Rice  v.  Cayetano  decision.  In  that  case, 
the  court  found  that  restriction  of  OHA  elections  to  Hawaiian  voters  as  a 
racial  group  was  unconstitutional. 

Another  case  opened  candidacy  for  OHA  trustees  to  all  voters.  The 
Arakaki  lawsuit  sought  to  extend  the  equal-protection  claim  to  OHA 
programs  as  well  as  its  elections. 

The  suit  was  dealt  a serious  blow  when  Mollway  decided  the  plaintiffs 
did  not  have  standing  to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  federally 
mandated  programs,  which  meant  the  plaintiffs  had  no  claim  against 
Hawaiian  homesteaders. 

But  OHA  contended  Native  Hawaiians  are  recognized  as  a political  entity 
rather  than  a racial  group  with  the  Akaka  bill  pending  in  Congress  and 
federal  laws  providing  educational  and  health  benefits  for  Native 
Hawaiians . 

"Congress  is  not  silent  here,"  Mollway  wrote.  "It  is  speaking,  but  what 
it  will  conclude  is  unclear.  It  is  in  recognition  of  the  continuing  debate 
in  Congress  that  this  court  defers  to  Congress." 

OHA  Chairwoman  Haunani  Apoliona  offered  thanks  in  Hawaiian  to  the 
spiritual  realm:  "Mahalo  i ke  Akua,  mahalo  i na  'aumakua." 

But  she  also  acknowledged  that  Hawaiians  will  continue  to  face  legal 
threats  - including  the  appeal  of  a case  challenging  Kamehameha  Schools' 
admission  policy. 

Reach  Vicki  Viotti  at  vviotti@honoluluadvertiser . com  or  525-8053. 
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Agent  says  he's  victim  of  retaliation 

After  investigating  reports  of  police  corruption  on  reservation, 

now  he  faces  tribal  charges 

Bill  Morlin 

Staff  writer 

January  18,  2003 

A federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  agent  who  says  he  was  uncovering 
suspected  police  corruption  on  the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation  is  now 
defending  himself  against  legal  challenges. 

The  case  of  special  agent  Duane  Garvais  has  reached  Washington's 
congressional  delegation  and  the  highest  levels  of  the  troubled  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

It's  also  ripe  with  potential  legal  precedent  --  pitting  an  Indian 
tribe's  claim  of  legal  jurisdiction  against  a federal  agent's  right  to 
criminal  and  civil  immunity  for  job-related  actions. 

Garvais  was  placed  on  paid  administrative  leave  17  months  ago  as  he  was 
investigating  reports  that  police  officers  were  involved  in  tape  deck 
thefts  and  drug  trafficking  on  the  Spokane  reservation.  No  charges 
resulted  from  those  investigations. 

The  Spokane  Tribe  is  now  pressing  its  own  criminal  charges  against 
Garvais,  accusing  him  of  mishandling  undercover  drug  funds.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  refused  last  year  to  prosecute  him  on  those  same 
charges,  saying  there  is  insufficient  proof  he  did  anything  illegal. 

Garvais  claims  he's  a victim  of  retaliation  and  has  done  nothing  illegal. 

At  a hearing  Friday  on  the  Spokane  reservation,  Garvais'  attorneys  will 
attempt  to  have  the  tribal  charges  dismissed.  They  claim  the  tribe  has  no 


jurisdiction  over  him  because  he  is  a federal  agent  and  not  an  enrolled 
tribal  member. 

"I'm  not  aware  of  any  other  case  like  this  --  anywhere/'  said  one  of 
Garvais'  attorneys,  Leslie  Weatherhead,  of  Spokane. 

Robert  Ecoffey,  director  of  BIA  law  enforcement,  and  Ed  Naranajo, 
regional  BIA  law  enforcement  chief,  both  refused  to  discuss  the  case. 

"I  have  no  comment,"  Ecoffey  said  Friday  from  BIA  headquarters  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M. 

"It's  a personnel  issue,  and  I have  no  comment,"  Naranajo  said  from  the 
BIA  regional  office  in  Billings. 

Robert  Flett,  chief  of  police  on  the  Spokane  reservation,  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter  last  week. 

Flett,  a BIA  employee,  referred  questions  to  Naranajo,  who  placed 
Garvais  on  leave. 

The  tribal  charges  against  Garvais  were  developed  in  part  by  the  same 
BIA  officers  he  investigated  in  2001  on  suspicion  of  criminal  misconduct, 
court  documents  show. 

While  on  paid  leave,  the  federal  law  enforcement  agent  was  arrested  last 
August  at  the  Omak  Stampede  on  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation. 

Colville  tribal  police  Officers  Mike  Kessler  and  Kevin  Anderson  used  a 
Spokane  tribal  warrant  to  make  the  arrest.  Garvais  challenged  the  legality 
of  their  acts. 

Fie  was  held  in  tribal  jails  for  five  days  before  his  Spokane  attorney 
could  file  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  federal  court,  challenging  the 
Spokane  Tribe's  arrest  of  a federal  officer. 

Besides  ricocheting  through  BIA  ranks,  the  case  is  getting  the  attention 
of  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Association. 

It  also  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Washington  Democratic  Sens. 
Patty  Murray  and  Maria  Cantwell,  and  Rep.  George  Nethercutt,  R-Wash. 

The  matter  is  now  being  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
which  does  background  and  security  clearances  on  federal  employees, 
sources  said. 

It  also  has  resulted  in  a lawsuit  filed  by  Garvais  in  U.S.  District 
Court  against  the  Spokane  Tribe  and  three  of  its  officers.  In  the  suit, 
Garvais  claims  he  was  targeted  for  retaliation  and  his  civil  rights  were 
violated . 

At  a court  hearing  Friday,  Senior  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Dustin 
Quackenbush  set  the  civil  rights  suit  for  trial  on  Aug.  1,  2005.  The 
federal  judge  also  didn't  dismiss  Garvais'  habeas  petition  action. 

In  the  pending  tribal  court  case,  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  filed  a 
legal  brief,  agreeing  that  the  Spokane  Tribe  has  no  jurisdiction  over  a 
federal  agent. 

The  tribe  counters  that  it  does  have  jurisdiction.  Garvais  is  a 
descendent  of  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes,  but  not  an  enrolled  member 
of  any  tribe. 

Those  opposing  views  set  the  stage  for  what  could  become  a case  with 
legal  precedent,  according  to  Weatherhead  and  other  legal  experts  familiar 
with  the  case. 

The  U.S.  Attorney's  brief  says  there  is  a complex  legal  formula,  based 
upon  prior  court  rulings,  that  must  be  used  to  determine  whether  someone 
is  an  American  Indian. 

Garvais,  who  now  lives  in  Stevens  County,  has  been  on  paid  leave  since 
September  2002.  The  37-year-old  federal  agent  said  he  couldn't  talk 
publicly  about  his  case,  but  agreed  to  release  a brief  prepared  statement. 

"As  a veteran  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  and  having  taken  an  oath 
as  a special  agent,  I am  duty-bound  to  expose  immoral,  unethical  and 
illegal  conduct  and  to  report  these  matters  to  my  supervisors,"  Garvais 
wrote. "The  situation  of  the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation  is  simply  a matter 
of  upholding  these  principles  and  doing  what  is  right. 

"Federal  officers  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  who  confess  to  criminal 
activities,  should  not  be  allowed  or  authorized  to  be  law  enforcement 
officers,"  he  said  in  the  statement. 

"The  Department  of  Interior's  BIA  law  enforcement  program  has  the  same 
ethical  and  moral  responsibility  to  fairly  and  honestly  investigate 
allegations,  regardless  of  political  pressure." 


Garvais  claims  the  thievery  he  uncovered  is  symptomatic  of  what  he 
believes  is  more  widespread  police  corruption  on  the  Spokane  Indian 
Reservation . 

The  Spokane  Tribe,  which  used  to  have  its  own  tribal  police  force, 
elected  about  five  years  ago  to  hand  its  law  enforcement  duties  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Most  of  the  eight  BIA  officers  currently  assigned  to  the  Spokane 
reservation  either  are  members  of  the  Spokane  Tribe  or  are  related  to 
tribal  members. 

Garvais  was  commissioned  as  a BIA  special  agent  in  1999  and  assigned  to 
do  investigative  work  on  the  Spokane  reservation. 

He  earlier  worked  as  a detective  for  the  Colville  Tribal  Police  and  was 
commended  for  his  work  in  an  extensive  cocaine  trafficking  case  in  1995 
that  resulted  in  17  convictions  in  U.S.  District  Court,  public  records 
show. 

A former  Marine,  Garvais  graduated  with  honors  from  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center  in  Georgia. 

Documents  reveal  Garvais  learned  from  informants  in  2000  that  BIA  police 
officers  were  involved  in  the  theft  of  car  stereos  on  the  Spokane 
reservation . 

Garvais  forwarded  that  information  to  Naranajo,  the  agency's  regional 
law  enforcement  commander  in  Billings,  the  documents  show. 

Garvais  also  was  investigating  reports  from  citizens  that  BIA  employees, 
who  have  relatives  and  friends  on  the  Spokane  reservation,  were  tipping 
off  drug  dealers  about  undercover  drug  buys  and  raids,  the  documents 
disclose . 

In  addition,  he  was  investigating  reports  that  some  BIA  officers  were 
periodically  stealing  items  from  a reservation  equipment  warehouse, 
announcing  over  their  police  radios  that  the  "store  was  open,"  according 
to  the  documents. 

The  case  is  detailed  in  documents  filed  in  tribal  court,  others  filed  in 
U.S.  District  Court  and  taped  interviews  with  three  tribal  police  officers 

Naranajo  sent  deputy  commander  Glen  Melville  from  Billings  to  the 
Spokane  reservation  to  investigate  reports  of  tape  deck  thefts.  Melville, 
who  transferred  to  another  federal  agency,  couldn't  be  reached  for  comment 

An  internal  affairs  investigation  was  ordered,  but  criminal  charges  were 
never  filed. 

In  tape-recorded  interviews,  BIA  Officers  William  Matt  Dr.  and  Ted 
Wynecoop  confessed  to  stealing  a tape  deck  while  on  duty  on  the  Spokane 
reservation.  Flett  said  he  and  his  officers  couldn't  talk  about  the  matter 
and  the  officers  couldn't  be  reached. 

The  tape  deck  was  stolen  by  the  police  officers  in  2001  from  a 
government  car  assigned  to  tribal  court  probation  Officer  Andrew  Matherly, 
according  to  taped  confessions  obtained  by  The  Spokesman-Review. 

Matherly  filed  a formal  complaint  with  Garvais,  and  wanted  something 
done  about  the  theft. 

His  car  was  parked  across  the  street  from  the  police  station  in 
Wellpinit  when  the  on-duty  officers  used  "slim  jims"  to  break  into  the 
vehicle  and  steal  the  tape  deck,  according  to  the  taped  confessions. 

The  officers  later  said  they  took  the  deck  as  a "prank." 

"I  am  aware  that  what  I did  is  wrong,"  Wynecoop  said  in  a tape-recorded 
confession.  "It  was  lack  of  better  judgment  on  my  part." 

The  two  officers  and  a third  officer  each  were  given  a few  days  off 
without  pay,  but  criminal  charges  weren't  filed. 

Garvais'  effort  pursuing  the  theft  case  and  other  allegations  of 
corruption  triggered  a political  firestorm  on  the  Spokane  reservation. 

Naranajo  traveled  from  Montana  and  met  privately  with  the  Spokane  Tribal 
Council  before  it  passed  a resolution  in  November  2001  asking  that  Garvais 
be  removed  as  a special  agent  on  the  reservation. 

Naranajo  temporarily  transferred  Garvais  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation  in  Montana  and  later  to  the  Wind  River  Reservation  in  Wyoming, 
where  he  worked  as  acting  chief. 

Garvais  applied  for  the  chief's  job  at  Wind  River,  but  returned  to  the 
Spokane  area  when  he  didn't  get  the  appointment.  He  was  put  on  paid  leave 
in  September  2002. 


Upon  his  return,  Garvais  learned  that  the  BIA  officers  involved  in  the 
tape  deck  theft  and  the  Spokane  Tribe  were  accusing  him  of  wrongdoing. 

The  accusation  resulted  in  another  internal  affairs  investigation  by  the 
BIA,  this  time  of  Garvais. 

The  BIA  investigated  Garvais  for  alleged  irregularities  involving 
informants  and  undercover  drug-buy  money. 

Garvais  claims  that  he  gave  Flett,  the  Spokane  tribal  police  chief,  a 
complete  written  inventory  of  the  funds  and  equipment  before  being  placed 
on  leave  and  that  no  irregularities  were  found. 

After  reviewing  the  BIA  investigation  of  Garvais,  Assistant  U.S. 

Attorney  Dim  Shively  declined  last  July  to  file  charges,  saying  there  was 
insufficient  evidence  of  wrongdoing. 

The  senior  Justice  Department  official,  however,  did  sharply  criticize 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  "fundamental  investigative  shortcomings" 
in  supervising  Garvais. 

That  criticism  made  its  way  to  Naranajo  and  Ecoffey,  who  oversees  BIA 
law  enforcement  from  his  Albuquerque  office. 

Three  months  later,  Naranajo  notified  Garvais  he  was  going  to  be  removed 
from  his  position  as  a special  agent  because,  according  to  the  BIA,  he 
didn't  meet  "Indian  descendant  preference"  requirements  when  he  was  hired. 

Garvais  is  legally  challenging  that  decision. 

Bill  Morlin  can  be  reached  at  (509)  459-5444 
or  by  e-mail  at  billm@spokesman.com. 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Judge  denies  Janklow's  request  for  acquittal 
By  Carson  Walker,  Associated  Press  Writer 
January  14,  2004 

FLANDREAU  - The  judge  who  presided  over  U.S.  Rep.  Bill  Janklow's  trial 
has  refused  to  overturn  a Moody  County  jury's  verdict,  denying  Janklow's 
request  for  an  acquittal  of  second-degree  manslaughter. 

Judge  Rodney  Steele  heard  testimony  Tuesday  from  Janklow's  lawyer,  Ed 
Evans,  who  argued  that  prosecutors  didn't  present  enough  evidence  to 
establish  beyond  a reasonable  doubt  that  the  congressman  is  guilty  of  the 
felony. 

"It's  not  the  judge's  job  at  this  point  in  the  proceeding  to  substitute 
his  judgment  for  the  jury's  verdict,"  Steele  said  in  denying  Janklow's 
motion.  "I'm  giving  the  jury  the  deference  it's  entitled  to." 

In  addition  to  manslaughter,  jurors  on  Dec.  8 convicted  Janklow,  R-S.D., 
of  reckless  driving,  speeding  and  running  a stop  sign  for  an  Aug.  16 
accident  near  Trent  that  killed  motorcyclist  Randy  Scott,  55,  of  Flardwick, 
Minn . 

Another  hearing  is  set  for  Feb.  10  to  hear  a request  for  a new  trial. 

At  the  hearing  Tuesday,  Evans  argued  that  prosecutors  didn't  prove 
recklessness,  which  is  needed  to  convict  someone  of  second-degree 
manslaughter.  Speeding  and  running  a stop  sign  alone  are  not  enough,  he 
said . 

"The  law  demands  you  must  recognize  the  risk,  disregard  it  and  know  it 
will  create  certain  results,"  he  said.  "Nothing  in  the  record  indicated  Mr. 
Janklow  knew  about  the  risk  and  ignored  it." 

Evans  said  Janklow  did  not  see  the  stop  sign. 

But  Moody  County  State's  Attorney  Bill  Ellingson  said  Janklow  told  at 
least  two  officers  at  the  accident  scene  that  he  was  slowing  down  before 


the  stop  sign.  Speeding  was  only  one  of  several  pieces  of  evidence  that 
proved  Janklow  was  reckless,  he  said. 

Janklow,  who  attended  the  hearing,  plans  to  resign  from  Congress  next 
Tuesday,  Dan.  20.  He  is  to  be  sentenced  in  Flandreau  two  days  later. 

South  Dakota  doesn't  require  minimum  sentences.  Possible  sentences  range 
from  no  time  behind  bars  and  no  fines  up  to  as  much  as  10  years  in  prison, 
14  months  in  jail  and  $11,400  in  fines.  The  judge  could  also  require 
restitution,  community  service  or  set  other  special  conditions. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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S.D.  Indians  will  watch  Janklow's  sentencing  Thursday  for  'justice' 

Richard  Meryhew,  Star  Tribune 
January  19,  2004 

When  U.S.  Rep.  Bill  Janklow  heads  to  court  this  week  to  be  sentenced  for 
second-degree  manslaughter  and  reckless  driving,  nearly  all  of  South 
Dakota  will  be  watching. 

The  scrutiny  will  be  especially  intense  in  the  state's  American  Indian 
community,  where  the  outspoken  and  opinionated  Republican  launched  a 
colorful  and  controversial  political  career  by  confronting  leaders  of  the 
American  Indian  Movement  in  the  early  1970s. 

Three  decades  after  tragedy  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation,  hard  feelings 
toward  Janklow  --  who  served  four  terms  as  governor  before  being  elected 
to  the  U.S.  House  in  2002  --  persist  for  many  on  South  Dakota's  nine 
Indian  reservations. 

To  some,  the  thought  of  a law-and-order  conservative  facing  prison  time 
for  speeding  through  a stop  sign  last  August  and  killing  a Minnesota 
motorcyclist  is  justice  of  sorts  for  what  they've  long  perceived  to  be  his 
insensitive  attitude  toward  them. 

"What  goes  around  comes  around,"  said  Clyde  Bellecourt,  a founder  of  the 
American  Indian  Movement. 

"For  Indian  people,  there  is  what  we  call  spiritual  repercussion,"  said 
Roberta  Ecoffey,  who  was  born  and  raised  on  Pine  Ridge  in  southwestern 
South  Dakota  and  works  as  a research  analyst  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Health 
Administration  Program  there. 

"My  first  thought  after  the  Janklow  accident  was,  'Here's  the  payback.' 

I think  a lot  of  our  people  feel  that.  This  is  a spiritual  repercussion 
for  him.  I always  believe  everything  happens  for  a reason.  If  you  send  out 
good,  it  comes  back.  If  you  send  out  bad,  it  comes  back." 

Debate  over  sentence 

Janklow,  64,  was  convicted  last  month  of  speeding,  running  a stop  sign, 
reckless  driving  and  second-degree  manslaughter  in  the  Aug.  16  death  of 
Randolph  Scott,  55,  a farmer  from  Hardwick,  Minn.  After  the  verdict,  he 
announced  plans  to  resign  from  Congress.  His  last  day  is  Tuesday. 

Reached  by  phone  Sunday,  Janklow  declined  to  discuss  his  case  or  other 
issues,  saying  simply,  "I  don't  discuss  any  of  this  stuff  since  the 
accident . " 

On  Thursday,  he'll  return  to  the  Moody  County  Courthouse  to  be  sentenced 
The  stiffest  penalty  he  could  receive  is  for  his  felony  manslaughter 
conviction  --  10  years  in  prison  and  a $10,000  fine.  However,  because 
South  Dakota  does  not  have  the  kind  of  sentencing  guidelines  Minnesota  has 
the  judge  has  great  leeway  in  deciding  Janklow's  punishment. 

Just  what  he'll  decide  has  stirred  passionate  debate  across  a largely 
rural  and  sparsely  populated  state,  which  has  the  third-largest  percentage 


of  Indians  in  the  nation  --  more  than  8 percent  of  the  760,000  residents 
are  Indian. 

Will  lanklow's  status  work  for  or  against  him?  Will  he  do  prison  time  or 
be  sentenced  to  probation  and  community  service? 

"I  think  the  biggest  fear  there  is,  'Is  justice  going  to  be  done?'  " 
said  Tim  Giago,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  lournal  in  Rapid  City, 
S.D.  "For  all  intent  and  purposes,  he  could  still  get  a slap  on  the  wrist 
and  walk." 

'Wild  Bill' 

lanklow's  complex  relationship  with  the  state's  Indian  population  dates 
back  nearly  four  decades,  when  he  started  out  as  a legal-aid  attorney  on 
the  Rosebud  Reservation,  near  the  Nebraska  border. 

From  1966  to  1973  he  worked  with  and  defended  hundreds  of  Indian  clients 
endearing  himself  to  many  by  aggressively  challenging  discriminatory 
practices.  But  it  has  been  his  words  and  actions  in  the  subsequent  years 
that  contributed  to  current  attitudes. 

When  bloody  civil  war  overran  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  the  early 
1970s  and  rioting  broke  out  at  the  courthouse  in  Custer,  S.D.,  lanklow  was 
called  in  as  a special  prosecutor.  During  his  prosecution  of  the  militant 
AIM  leaders,  he  proclaimed  that  "the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  Indian 
problem  ...  is  to  put  a gun  to  the  AIM  leaders'  heads  and  pull  the 
trigger. " 

Such  talk  earned  him  the  nickname  "Wild  Bill"  and  the  reputation  of 
"Indian  fighter,"  alienating  Indians  who  saw  him  as  racist  but  endearing 
him  to  many  in  a conservative  and  predominantly  white  state. 

Further  straining  the  relationship  was  an  unsubstantiated  rape  charge 
that  surfaced  in  1974  when  lanklow  was  campaigning  for  the  office  of 
attorney  general,  lanklow  denied  the  charge,  claiming  it  was  the  fallout 
from  a tense  and  nasty  political  campaign.  The  FBI  investigated  but  found 
no  basis  for  the  accusation,  which  dated  back  to  his  years  on  the  Rosebud 
reservation . 

In  1975,  when  two  federal  agents  were  killed  and  one  Indian  died  in  a 
standoff  at  Pine  Ridge,  it  was  lanklow,  by  then  the  state's  attorney 
general  and  top  law  enforcement  officer,  who  flew  to  the  reservation  armed 
and  ready  to  keep  the  peace. 

A few  years  later,  while  running  for  governor,  lanklow  told  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  that  he  had  a "shoot  'em  up,  mow  'em  down"  reputation. 

"lanklow  used  those  times  and  that  atmosphere  to  launch  his  campaign 
from  a little  tribal  attorney  working  on  the  reservation  to  run  for 
attorney  general  and  eventually  governor,"  said  Bellecourt,  of  Minneapolis 
"He  let  people  know  we'd  never  be  a voice  again  in  South  Dakota  if  he  was 
elected . " 

Hard  feelings 

The  years  since  have  brought  other  slights,  disagreements  and 
misunderstandings. 

While  former  Gov.  George  Mickelson,  who  served  before  lanklow  returned 
to  office  in  1994  after  Mickelson 's  death,  promoted  racial  harmony  and 
established  "Native  American  Day"  as  a South  Dakota  holiday,  lanklow 
downplayed  its  significance.  He  once  skipped  a holiday  ceremony,  saying  he 
had  prior  commitments. 

More  recently,  when  a state  civil  rights  study  was  released  criticizing 
South  Dakota's  legal  system  for  its  treatment  of  Indians,  lanklow  called 
the  work  "garbage."  Although  some  say  the  criticism  was  valid  --  the 
report  was  based  on  anecdotal  information,  prompting  lanklow  to  ask  for 
more  research  --  the  governor's  response  was  seen  as  insensitive. 

Fair  or  not,  lanklow's  long  run  as  governor  --  16  years  before  heading 
to  Congress  --  also  made  him  a target  of  criticism  by  Indians  who  believe 
their  lives  and  fortunes  have  not  improved  through  the  years.  Indeed,  the 
Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  reservations  rank  among  the  poorest  places  to  live 
in  the  United  States. 

"He  was  in  a position  where  he  could  have  done  a lot  of  things,"  said 
Richard  Yellowbird,  an  administrative  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe.  "He  knew  a lot  about  treaty  rights  and  the  inner 


workings  of  tribal  government.  He  probably  knew  more  about  Indian  people 
than  anyone  else  in  the  state  in  law  enforcement.  But  he  was  just  against 
us  for  his  own  political  purposes.  . . . I'd  have  to  say  lanklow  was 
pretty  callous  toward  Indian  people." 

Other  Indian  leaders  see  it  differently,  pointing  out  that  in  lanuary 
2003,  lanklow,  then  in  his  final  days  as  governor,  pardoned  AIM  leader 
Russell  Means,  who  was  convicted  of  a felony  for  a courthouse  disturbance 
in  Sioux  Falls  in  1974. 

"This  comes  at  a time  when  you  put  things  behind  you  if  you  can," 
lanklow  said,  explaining  the  pardon.  "I  am  a believer  in  that." 

They  also  say  lanklow  has  consistently  made  distinctions  between  AIM 
activists  and  his  relationship  with  other  Indians. 

"I've  listened  and  watched,  and  yes,  there  are  hurt  feelings,"  said  Mike 
landreau,  chairman  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe,  near  the  state  capital 
of  Pierre.  "There  are  feelings  of  injustice." 

But,  landreau  said,  it's  too  easy  to  put  the  blame  on  one  man.  "Is  it 
one  man  or  the  entire  system?"  he  said.  "If  only  one  man  in  our  state  is 
able  to  wield  such  power,  it  is  an  indictment  of  the  intelligence  of  our 
people.  And  I believe  the  people  of  our  state  are  much  more  intelligent 
than  that. 

"My  public  relationship  and  private  relationship  with  this  man  has 
always  been  aboveboard,  has  always  been  straightforward.  I respected  him 
as  a man.  And  I believe  he  respects  me  as  a man." 

landreau  also  questions  the  perspective  that  lanklow' s troubles  are  a 
comeuppance  for  past  deeds. 

Twelve  times  in  four  years  in  the  early  1990s,  between  his  two  eight- 
year  stints  as  governor,  lanklow  was  cited  for  speeding.  And  less  than  a 
year  before  the  accident  that  killed  Scott,  he  ran  a stop  sign  at  that 
same  intersection  and  nearly  hit  a truck  carrying  a family  of  four.  That 
incident,  and  another  near-miss  involving  a state  trooper  in  Rapid  City, 
were  documented  at  lanklow' s trial. 

"For  people  to  go  so  far  as  to  indicate,  'Yeah,  this  is  spiritual 
retribution, ' is  very  dangerous,"  landreau  said.  "And  it's  very  dangerous 
to  the  mentality  of  who  we  are  as  Indian  people.  I don't  know  of  anyone 
who  publicly  on  our  reservation  would  come  out  and  say,  'Well,  God  did 
this  to  him . ' " 

As  governor,  lanklow  had  been  a vocal  advocate  for  tougher  sentences. 

Now  that  he's  been  convicted,  there  is  curiosity  about  how  tough  his 
sentence  will  be. 

"He's  kind  of  eating  his  words  here,"  said  lean  Paul  Roy,  a member  of 
the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  in  Flandreau.  "But  I do  believe  the  long  arm  of  the 
law  finally  caught  up  to  him." 

Richard  Meryhew  is  at  richm@startribune.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Writ  of  Habeas  - Filed  by  Leonard  Peltier  concerning  the  Federal  Parole 
Commission  Not  Setting  a Parole  Date  Author:  Bachrach,  Barry  A.  Date:  Sun, 
11  lan  2004  The  habeas  filed  by  Leonard  in  the  District  of  Colombia  is 
extremely  important  to  Leonard,  as  requested,  I am  writing  a summary  of 
the  position  and  why  it  is  a strong  case. 

In  1984,  Congress  passed  a sentencing  reform  act  which  ultimately 
provided  for  the  demise  of  the  parole  commissionand  required  the  parole 
commission  to  establish  a firm  date  of  release  for  all  prisoners  still 
within  it  jurisdiction  within  five  years  of  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 
The  commission  was  required  to  set  the  date  within  the  guidlines  and 
within  enough  time  to  give  the  prisoners  an  opportunity  to  appeal  from  the 
date  set  by  the  commission.  This  statute  became  effective  on  November  1, 


1987,  thus  requiring  the  commission  to  establish  a firm  date  for  parole 
within  guidelines  for  leonard  prior  to  October  31,  1992.  thus,  under  the 
applicable  statute,  as  of  November  1,1992,  the  parole  commission  would 
have  been  abolished  and  Leonard  would  have  been  given  a release  date 
within  guidelines  which  means  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  be  released 
at  200  months,  or  Novermber  1992(200  months  from  2/76).  Thirty  six  days 
after  the  statute  became  effective,  congress  amended  the  statute  and,  as 
applicable  here,  the  amendment  omitted  the  mandatory  release  date  criteria 
and  reinstated  the  parole  commission  and  its  previously  terminated 
discretion.  The  Congressional  amendment  unconstitutionally  violated 
Leonard's  rights  by  Congress'  enacting  an  ex-post  facto  punishment  and  a 
bill  of  attainder. 

In  short,  once  Congress  mandated  a release  of  those  in  Leonard's 
position  within  a specific  date  within  guidelines.  Congress'  subsequent 
repeal  of  that  statute  and  its  thereby  increasing  the  sentences  of  those 
in  leonard 's  position  constitutes  a violation  of  Leonard's  Constitutional 
rights  and  means  he  has  been  unconstitutionally  incarcerated  since  11/92. 

He  should  be  immediately  released.  There  is  strong  law  in  Leonard's  favor. 

We  need  to  rallyaround  this  issue  and  insure  that  the  courts  finally 
give  Leonard  the  justice  he  is  due.  thanks,  Barry  Bachrach. 
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Aboriginal  activist  wanted  for  1976  murder  in  South  Dakota  gets  bail  in  Vcr 
By  TIFFANY  CRAWFORD 
January  15,  2004 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  - A man  wanted  in  the  United  States  for  the  murder  of  a 
prominent  member  of  the  militant  American  Indian  Movement  nearly  30  years 
ago  was  granted  bail  with  strict  conditions  Thursday. 

John  Graham,  a Yukon  native,  will  essentially  live  under  house  arrest  at 
the  home  of  one  of  his  supporters  while  he  awaits  an  extradition  hearing. 
Associate  Chief  Justice  Patrick  Dohm  of  the  B.C.  Supreme  Court  ruled. 

Dohm  also  ordered  Graham  to  report  to  a police  officer  seven  days  a week 
under  strict  supervision. 

Graham's  lawyer,  Terry  La  Liberte,  said  his  client  is  "very  pleased." 

"It's  been  quite  a dramatic  time  for  him,"  La  Liberte  said. 

"A  lot  of  very  good  people  in  the  community  have  come  forward  to  support 
him,  here,  in  the  Yukon  and  in  the  United  States." 

Graham,  a father  of  eight  who  has  been  living  quietly  in  Vancouver  for 
years,  was  charged  in  the  U.S.  on  March  30,  2003,  along  with  Arlo  Looking 
Cloud,  49. 

They  were  charged  with  the  first-degree  murder  on  Dec.  12,  1975,  of  Anna 
Mae  Aquash.  She  was  a Mik'maq  from  Nova  Scotia  who  became  a leader  in  the 
American  Indian  Movement. 

Aquash 's  frozen  body,  with  a gunshot  wound  to  the  head,  was  found  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

Graham  was  arrested  in  Vancouver  last  month. 

La  Liberte  said  he  believes  the  case  against  his  client  is  politically 
motivated . 

"There  has  been  a change  in  the  leadership,  it  seems,  of  the  American 
Indian  Movement,  people  have  different  vested  interests  in  the  United 
States,"  he  said  outside  court. 

"From  what  I've  seen,  from  the  information  that's  been  provided  to  me, 

Mr.  Graham  is  being  scapegoated  in  this." 

He  described  his  client  as  a "very  strong,  gentle  man,  a very  peaceful 
individual . " 


Graham's  supporters  say  they  believe  U.S.  officials  have  moved  against 
Graham  now  because  the  FBI's  case  against  Looking  Cloud , a chronic  and 
homeless  alcoholic  who  is  to  go  to  trial  Feb.  3,  is  in  trouble. 

Looking  Cloud  was  supposed  to  testify  against  Graham  but  he  has  behaved 
erratically  in  jail  since  being  arrested. 

Aquash's  daughters,  Deborah  Pictou  Maloney,  now  an  RCMP  officer  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Denise  Maloney  of  Toronto  have  applauded  the  arrests,  after 
demanding  an  end  to  "a  conspiracy  of  silence"  about  their  mother's  murder. 

Graham's  next  court  appearance  is  March  1 to  set  a date  for  his 
extradition  hearing. 

Supporters  helped  raise  $25,000  for  the  bail. 

Graham's  case  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Leonard  Peltier. 

Peltier,  another  AIM  activist,  was  arrested  in  Canada  and  later 
extradited  in  1976.  He  is  serving  two  life  sentences  for  the  1975  murders 
of  two  FBI  agents  in  South  Dakota. 

He  was  extradited  in  1976  on  the  basis  of  affidavits  that  were  later 
questioned . 

Amnesty  International  and  a former  Canadian  justice  minister  have  said 
Peltier  should  never  have  been  extradited  based  on  the  faulty  information. 
Copyright  c.  2004,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Native  American  inmates  offered  spiritual  healing 

Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
January  15,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK  - For  the  first  time  in  nine  years,  American  Indian  inmates 
at  the  Arizona  Department  of  Corrections'  Perryville  Complex  will  get  to 
go  to  church. 

The  women's  prison  is  allowing  its  first-ever  spiritual  gathering  for 
the  165  or  so  American  Indian  inmates  on  Feb.  13. 

"Bottom  line  is  spiritual  healing,  whether  spiritual  counseling,  talking 
circles,  spiritual  gatherings  or  pipe  ceremonies,"  said  Len  Foster, 
program  supervisor  for  the  Department  of  Behavioral  Health  Services.  "It 
is  very  important  for  our  own  people's  recovery  for  healing  to  take  place. 

Foster,  who  is  also  a spiritual  advisor  for  the  Navajo  Nation 
Corrections  Program,  said,  in  the  past,  religious  freedoms  have  been 
denied  to  incarcerated  American  Indians. 

"If  the  act  is  denied,  then  we're  denying  our  people  a recovery  to  get 
well,"  he  said. 

Ricardo  Valdenegro,  a volunteer  spiritual  advisor  to  the  Perryville 
inmates,  is  looking  for  dancers,  drum  groups,  and  other  spiritual  leaders 
to  boost  the  impact  of  the  spiritual  gathering. 

The  one  problem,  however,  is  the  length  of  time  they  are  given  to  hold 
the  gathering.  Although  Valdenegro  asked  for  a full  eight-hour  day  to  hold 
the  event,  he  was  given  four  hours. 

"As  you  know,  many  of  our  elders,  if  they  come,  will  take  more  than  four 
or  five  hours  just  to  get  there,"  he  stated  in  an  e-mail  to  Janet 
Napolitano,  Arizona's  governor.  "All  I am  asking  for  is  equal  treatment 
for  all  that  the  Freedom  of  Religious  Act  guarantees  for  all  peoples  of 
all  cultures  in  any  part  of  this  great  country." 

Prison  policy  allows  three  to  four  hours  for  pow-wow  or  other  ceremonies 
only.  Valdenegro  alleges  other  non-American  Indian  inmates  are  allowed 
more  time  for  their  faith  practices,  such  as  Catholic  Cursillos,  which  is 
held  for  two  days. 

An  unlimited  number  of  spiritual  leaders  are  allowed  to  attend  the 


gathering,  however,  those  interested  have  until  Feb.  3 so  guests  can  get 
clearance  before  the  event,  said  the  prison's  chaplain,  Dan  Butler. 

Attendees  cannot  bring  anything  considered  contraband  into  the  prison 
and  cannot  give  anything  to  the  inmates  or  take  anything  from  them. 

"(This  includes)  cash  more  than  $20,  cell  phones,  or  pagers,"  he  said. 
Family  members  of  the  inmates  are  not  allowed  to  attend. 

Families,  Foster  said,  are  an  important  part  of  the  recovery  and  healing 
process  the  spiritual  gathering  offers. 

"It's  important  to  have  that  at  least  once  or  twice  a year,"  he  said. 
Dancers,  drum  groups,  or  other  spiritual  leaders  who  want  to  attend  need 
to  contact  Ricardo  Valdenegro  at  (520)  235-6362  by  Feb.  3. 
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No  Indian  Helper  next  week. 

* 

A Merry  Christmas,  and 

A Happy  New  Year  to  all. 

* 

(Concluded  from  Last  Week.) 

THE  VERY  FIRST  PAWNEE  SCHOOL  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

How  a Chief  Tried  to  Scare  Aunt  Martha. 

"When  I was  about  to  arise  and  leave  the  lodge,  thinking  that  there 
was  no  use  in  trying  to  argue  further,  the  chief  wrapped  his  blanket 
over  his  shoulders  and  came  around  to  where  I was  sitting.  I then  stood 
up  and  took  the  hand  he  offered  thinking  it  was  his  way  of  saying  "Good 
bye,"  and  that  he  wished  me  to  go. 

But  instead,  he  said  "I  have  always  tried  to  please  the  great  father 
at  Washington,  and  so  I will  now.  I will  do  my  best  to  get  the  boys  and 
girls  you  wish." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  I said  "and  being  the  head  chief,  I am  sure  they 
will  do  what  you  ask  them  to  do."  Thanking  him  for  his  promise  I left 
the  lodge  and  went  home  not  knowing  what  the  result  of  the  talk  really 
would  be. 

The  next  day  I went  to  the  school  house  and  waited. 

Ten,  eleven  o'clock  came,  and  no  pupils  had  reported.  I was  very  much 
discouraged  indeed  and  was  about  to  go  home  to  my  dinner  when  taking  a 
last  glance  over  toward  the  creek,  the  direction  from  which  the  pupils 
were  to  come  I saw  a cloud  of  dust.  Looking  again,  sure  enough,  there 
was  a line  of  little  Indian  children,  all  wrapped  up  in  their  tiny  blankets 

The  line  was  headed  by  the  very  chief  with  whom  I had  talked  the  day 
before,  and  the  little  ones  were  walking  in  true  Indian  fashion,  one 
behind  the  other. 

As  they  approached  I went  p to  them  to  shake  hands  and  give  them  a 
pleasant  greeting  but  they  held  their  little  blankets  close  up  around 
their  ears  and  head,  indeed,  leaving  only  their  small  black  eyes  peeping 


out . 

I could  not  make  out  whether  there  were  girls  in  the  party  or  not. 

When  I said  "How!  How!"  trying  to  imitate  the  Indians,  then  some  of 
them  put  down  their  blankets  so  that  I could  see  them  laugh. 

"How  many  girls  have  you?"  was  my  first  question  to  the  chief. 

He  shook  his  head  and  said  "Kaukee." 

I knew  that  meant  "No." 

"No  girls!"  I exclaimed.  "Forty  boys,  and  no  girls?  This  will  never  do. 

"We  have  no  girls  in  our  camp,"  said  the  chief. 

"Excuse  me,"  I said,  "but  I saw  plenty  of  girls  in  your  village,  when 
I was  over  there  yesterday." 

"Kaukee,"  he  repeated.  "They  were  married  women,  or  were  too  little 
to  go  to  school." 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  I answered. 

"I  speak  the  truth,"  said  he  smiting  himself  on  the  breast  and 
standing  very  erect. 

But  I went  on. 

"My  eyes  can  see  straight,"  I said.  "I  saw  girls  in  your  camp  who 
ought  to  be  in  school.  The  great  father  wants  them  to  come  to  school. 

They  must  come.  Now  how  will  we  get  them  to  come?" 

"They  are  not  there."  he  said  growing  in  earnest. 

"Please  don't  tell  me  that  again,"  I said  very  politely  but  very 
decidedly.  "I  know  what  I am  talking  about.  If  you  do  not  bring  the 
girls  there  is  some  other  reason.  It  is  not  because  there  are  no  girls 
in  your  camp.  I saw  the  girls  with  my  own  eyes.  Now  tell  me  why  is  it 
you  will  not  bring  them  so  I may  report  the  true  reason  to  Washington." 

"Do  you  tell  me  I lie?"  said  the  chief  taking  a step  towards  me. 

"I  say  you  are  mistaken,"  I said. 

The  chief  did  not  like  to  be  talked  to  in  that  way  by  a woman  and 
before  all  the  boys,  too. 

The  interpreter  did  not  like  to  tell  the  chief  all  I said.  He  said, 

"He  will  get  mad  at  you." 

"That  makes  no  difference,"  said  I to  the  interpreter.  "You  are  to 
tell  him  exactly  what  I say." 

I knew  enough  of  the  language  to  know 
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In  a private  letter  from  Miss  DeSette,  missionary  among  the  Zuni 
Pueblos,  she  says,  "The  teachers  and  pupils  of  Zuni  Indian  Day  School 
send  the  heartiest  greetings  and  very  best  wishes  to  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  Carlisle.  In  the  words  of  'Tiny  Tim'  'God  bless  all  of  us.'" 
Many  thanks,  dear  friends,  and  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Carlisle 
School  when  they  read  this  will  with  one  voice  send  Christmas  and  New 


Year's  Greetings  to  their  brave  co-worker  in  the  far  away  West,  and  to 
her  companion  in  the  work,  as  well  as  to  their  pupils. 


A plaintive  letter  from  Elizabeth  Blackmoon,  now  at  Genoa  School, 
Nebraska,  makes  the  hearts  of  her  friends  feel  sad.  We  are  glad  she  had 
the  pluck  to  leave  the  vile  influences  in  her  home  life  and  to  go  to  the 
first  school  she  could  get  in.  Her  people  tried  to  make  her  dress  in 
Indian  clothes  and  to  marry  an  uneducated  camp  Indian.  They  even  sold 
her  or  tried  to  sell  her  for  horses,  but  Elizabeth  would  not  sell.  The 
Christian  education  she  had  received  would  not  permit  her  to  do  the 
wicked  things  they  tried  to  force  her  into,  so  she  left  home.  May 
Elizabeth  always  have  the  courage  to  do  RIGHT,  is  the  wish  of  her 
friend,  the  Man-on-the-band-stand , and  of  all  her  friends  at  Carlisle. 


Jemima  Wheelock  writes  very  interesting  letters  to  her  friends  at  the 
school,  not  in  the  spirit  of  boasting  nor  with  the  intention  of  having 
her  little  experiences  published,  however,  but  we  know  Jemima's  big 
heart  will  not  object  to  our  making  public  anything  we  think  will 
interest  her  friends  or  do  good  to  her  people.  It  will  result  in  good 
for  her  race  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  Indian  girl  is  as 
courageous  and  energetic  as  others.  That  Jemima  is  a brave  example  of 
pluck  and  energy  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  from  a recent 
letter: 

"I  am  working  hard  and  I can  only  laugh  when  I think  of  how  many 
times  I've  got  to  make  fire  through  the  coming  winter.  The  school-house 
was  in  a bad  condition  when  I came,  and  I especially  dreaded  to  pull  the 
wood  out  of  the  snow,  for  there  was  no  woodshed;  but  I will  tell  you  how 
I managed  to  build  a wood-shed,  and  to  get  other  things  I needed,  I 
called  on  a Judge  at  Green  Bay  and  I told  him  what  I wanted.  I was  a 
stranger, 

mind  you,  but  to  my  luck  I drew  a paper  from  this  Judge,  which 
introduced  me  to  the  most  prominent  people  of  Green  Bay.  I went  to  all 
the  banks  of  Green  Bay  and  I collected  enough  money  to  build  a 
woodshed  and  without  any  trouble,  and  now  I have  a nice  woodshed  and  a 
storm  house  built.  I bought  two  new  doors  and  had  all  the  windows  fixed. 
The  woodshed  will  hold  about  ten  cords  of  wood  and  now  I can  laugh 
again,  because  I will  not  have  to  dig  the  snow  for  my  wood.  I had  three 
carpenters  to  work  for  me.  I feel  as  though  I was  the  mother  of  my  forty 
children.  Christmas  is  coming  soon  and  I would  like  to  give  something  to 
every  one  of  my  scholars,  but  there  is  nothing  to  give." 

Jemima  is  trying  to  work  out  a scheme  to  clothe  her  pupils 
comfortably.  They  need  boots  and  shoes,  and  warm  clothing,  she  says,  and 
the  Man-on-the-band-stand  knows  she  will  get  them,  somehow. 


Frank  Locke  writes  from  the  Rosebud  Agency,  Dak.,  in  relation  to  the 
Indian  troubles  in  that  country.  He  seems  to  think  that  an  Indian 
outbreak  means  a great  deal  more  to  newspaper  men  than  to  any  other 
class  of  people  especially  when  they  want  to  "finish  out  columns"  and 
get  pay  for  them.  He  gives  his  reasons  for  the  present  "outbreak."  The 
first  difficulty  arose  between  the  Rosebud  and  the  Pine  Ridge  Indians  in 
regard  to  the  line  of  their  reservation.  After  the  Rosebud  Indians  had 
improved  their  places,  built  houses,  plowed  their  farms  and  built  fences 
around  them,  erected  churches  and  schoolhouses  where  the  children  could 
be  taught  all  good  things"  they  did  not  want  to  move,  as  was  stipulated 
they  should  by  the  last  treaty.  Then  came  the  Messiah  craze,  etc.  The 
settlers  were  frightened  and  petitioned  to  the  Governor  to  be  saved 
from  being  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  the  Indian  Messiah 
claimed  they  would  be.  The  soldiers  surrounded  the  Indian  camps,  the 
Indians  fled,  and  thus  the  excitement  grew  from  bad  to  worse.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  Frank,  although  in  the  midst  of  it,  takes  a sensible 
view  of  the  situation.  When  each  Indian  gets  his  eyes  open  sufficiently 
to  see  that  the  sooner  he  learns  to  lead  *himself*  instead  of  following 
the  advice  of  ignorant  chiefs  the  better  it  will  be  for  him. 


The  little  story  now  being  published  in  book  form  by  Houghton, 

Mifflin  & Co.,  Boston,  is  to  be  called  "Stiya:  Or,  a Carlisle  Indian 
Girl  at  Home."  The  story  it  will  be  remembered  is  founded  on  fact,  and 
the  scenes  are  laid  in  Pueblo  Villages  of  New  Mexico.  There  will  be  a 
number  of  illustrations  showing  the  peculiar  houses  in  which  the  Pueblos 
live  and  their  manner  of  dress.  We  have  a little  Stiya  with  us  at 
present  and  use  her  name  because  it  strikes  our  fancy. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Reverence. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils,  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 
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No  HELPER  next  week. 

Mrs.  Allen  of  St.  Louis,  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Pratt. 

Miss  Hunt's  sister  Mrs.  Barker,  of  Jamestown,  N.Y.  is  here. 

Lydia  Flint  and  Rosa  Bourassa  have  gone  to  Wellsville  to  spend  Christmas. 

Clara  Faber  and  Cecilia  Londrosh  are  in  from  Millersville  Normal 
School.  Cecilia  will  spend  the  holidays  among  school-mates  at  Muncy,  and 
Watsontown . 

Our  Christmas  news  cannot  go  out  before  week  after  next,  then  we  will 
try  to  give  it  in  full,  and  there  will  be  much  to  give  according  to 
indications  at  the  present  writing  - Tuesday  night. 

An  interesting  letter  from  Frank  Twiss  explains  the  Indian  situation 
at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak.,  very  much  as  Frank  Locke  does.  He  blames  the 
newspapers  for  much  of  the  excitement,  but  he  thinks  there  *are*  some 
bad  Indians  in  the  Sioux  tribe. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  wanted  to  come  for  the  holidays  but  who 
concluded  to  stay  at  their  farm  homes  and  save  their  money  are  the  brave 
ones  after  all,  those  who  did  come,  however,  are  very  welcome  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  them  looking  so  well  and  happy. 

The  pleasant  countenance  of  Rev.  Dr.  Vance,  shone  in  upon  us  Tuesday. 

Dr.  Vance  was  formerly  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 

Carlisle,  but  is  now  ministering  to  the  people  of  Chester.  We  as  a 
school  can  never  forget  the  kindly  and  impressive  talks  he  so  often  gave 
us,  and  no  person  is  more  welcome  in  our  midst  than  this  beloved  friend. 

0- LA-THEN-KA!  (Ho,  there!  Come  here!)  This  is  the  Portuguese  word  Dr. 
Chamberlain  left  with  us,  this  week,  and  we  shall  always  remember  it  and 
the  story  used  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  our  following  the  light. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  is  from  Brazil.  He  is  in  charge  of  a number  of  large 
schools  in  that  county.  He  is  a missionary  and  one  of  the  *livest*  ones 
we  ever  saw.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Beaver,  so  of  Governor 
Beaver  arrived  on  the  grounds  soon  after  noon  on  Monday,  went  directly 
to  the  dining-hall,  and  there  caught  the  pupils  at  dinner.  A happy  catch 
it  was  both  for  the  pupils  and  the  Dr.  Such  grand  impressive  thoughts 
were  in  his  great  heart  and  must  come  out.  We  wish  we  had  room  to  give 
even  parts  of  the  wonderful  illustrations  he  used  in  the  words  of  truth 
uttered.  He  first  spoke  of  the  growth  of  Carlisle  since  his  last  visit 
in  '82,  and  then  gave  descriptions  of  Brazil.  His  invitation  for  us  to 
become  educated  and  helpful  and  then  go  to  Brazil  to  help  enlighten  the 
millions  in  darkness  in  that  great  country  was  worthy  of  our  deepest 
consideration.  He  said  the  Lord  was  working  all  the  race  colors  into  one 
great  rainbow  and  so  mingling  them  that  all  would  be  white,  because  the 
*light*  is  white.  As  to  whether  it  is  best  to  educate  boys  and  girls 
together  in  the  same  school,  the  Dr.  Seemed  to  think  that  as  the  Lord 
made  families  and  put  boys  and  girls  together  in  one  family  it  could  not 
be  so  very  wrong  to  educated  them  together  in  a school. 


No  HELPER  next  week. 

About  thirty  boys  from  the  country  are  expected  in  to  spend  Christmas. 

Several  of  the  boys  have  gone  to  the  country  to  spend  Christmas  with 
white  friends. 

The  next  issue  of  the  HELPER  will  give  the  name  of  the  person  who  won 
the  prize  for  the  best  story. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dorchester  have  recently  visited  the  Genoa  Indian 
School,  Nebr.,  we  see  by  the  *Pipe  of  Peace.* 

The  two  boys  from  Northern  Alaska  are  spending  the  holidays  with 
their  loved  missionary  father  the  Rev.  H.T.  Backman,  at  Bethlehem. 

The  Great  Southern  Band  of  Baltimore  favored  the  school  with  a grand 
musical  treat  last  Friday  and  the  twenty-six  gentlemen  composing  the 
band  took  dinner  at  the  Teachers'  Club. 

Several  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  No.  6 are  the  happy  recipients  of 
Christmas  presents  from  Master  Dan  Francisco,  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  who 
visited  the  school,  in  November  last,  with  his  mother. 

Our  subscribers  will  lose  nothing  by  our  not  publishing  the  HELPER 
next  week.  The  printers  wish  a little  breathing  spell,  and  what  more 
fitting  time  to  take  it?  Fifty-two  numbers  of  the  HELPER  make  a Volume, 
or  one  year,  and  this  is  what  we  give  for  ten  cents. 

The  little  INDIAN  HELPER  is  not  left  out  in  the  cold.  The 
Man-on-the-band-stand  has  received  a present  of  a necktie.  Our  good 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmegahbowh,  of  White  Earth,  Minnesota,  are  the 
donors,  but  the  pleasant  words  accompanying  the  little  present  bring  as 
much  joy  to  the  old  man's  heart  as  does  the  neck-tie  to  his  neck.  "My 
dearest  little  INDIAN  HELPER,"  says  the  great  hearted  Indian,  "Your 
weekly  visit  to  my  abode  has  been  a most  pleasant  one.  You  travel  far 
and  wide,  yes  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles.  Small  as  you  are  you 
are  fully  able  to  carry  the  news  to  your  friends  and  how  wonderful  that 
you  always  find  your  destination,  to  the  very  doors  of  your  friends.  One 
of  our  chiefs  taking  you  up  said,  "The  little  INDIAN  HELPER  must  have 
very  peculiar  and  strong  scent  to  find  his  road  in  the  hundreds,  yes, 
thousands  of  roads  it  goes  over  and  passes  through.'  I think  the  old 
chief  is  right  in  thus  complimenting  your  swiftness  of  travel.  Do  you 
know  whenever  you  enter  my  abode  I have  always  given  you  the  best  seat, 
and  then  invite  my  companion,  both  of  us  to  hear  you  talk.  Now,  my  dear 
friend,  Christmas  day  is  fast  approaching,  and  when  all,  both  the  old 
and  the  young  shall  participate  in  the  great  rejoicing,  little  presents 
will  be  interchanged.  I know  you  must  have  been  gathering  much  good  news 
around  Carlisle,  and  therefore,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  send  a 
little  present  --my  dear  companion  thought  enough  and  sufficient  to  buy 
you  a necktie.  We  are  your  most  dear  friends,  J.D.  Enmegahbowh  and 
Charlotte  Enmegahbowh."  One  of  the  little  boys  shall  get  the  neck-tie. 


(Continued  From  the  First  Page.) 


when  he  was  telling  him  all  and  when  the  interpreter  hesitated  I would 
say,  "Go  on,  tell  him  that." 

Finally  the  chief  said  as  he  approached  me  again;  "Here  me  speak  once 
more,  and  the  last  time.  I say  we  have  no  girls.  I am  chief.  I,  too, 
know  what  I am  talking  about." 

He  grew  very  loud,  and  said  looking  straight  at  me  with  very  fierce 
eyes,  "If  you  say  again  we  have  girls,  I will  strike  you." 

"Well,"  said  I in  surprise;  but  knowing  it  would  not  do  to  be  silent 
then,  I looked  at  him  quietly  but  straight  in  the  eye,  and  in  as  mild  a 
voice  as  I could  use  and  as  kindly  as  was  possible  said,  "My  friend,  I 
am  not  afraid  ever  to  speak  the  truth.  I say  again  I saw  girls  in  your 
village.  Here  you  are  head  chief  of  this  tribe,  but  you  are  no  GREAT 
man.  A great  man  would  never  threaten  to  strike  a woman.  A great  man 
would  like  to  help  his  people.  But  you  want  to  keep  them  back.  The 
father  at  Washington  would  be  ashamed  of  such  a chief  as  you  are.  I 
shall  write  a letter  and  tell  him  just  what  kind  of  a chief  you  are." 

"Did  the  chief  strike  you.  Aunt  Martha,"  said  Fred,  who  by  this  time 
was  quite  excited  with  the  rest  of  the  little  party. 


"Oh,  no,"  said  Aunt  Martha.  "The  chief  did  not  intend  to  strike  me. 

He  saw  I was  a young  girl,  and  he  thought  if  he  could  scare  me  that 
would  be  an  easy  way  to  settle  the  girl  question.  He  wanted  the  girls 
educated  as  well  as  I did,  but  the  girls'  mammas  did  not  want  to  send 
them  to  school,  because  they  were  useful  at  home.  They  could  carry  wood 
on  their  little  backs  and  they  could  bring  the  water  and  do  lots  of 
things  to  help  their  mammas,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  did  not  want  to 
spare  them,  so  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  chief  to  persuade  the  women 
of  the  camp  to  give  up  their  girls." 

"0,  yes,  I see,"  said  little  Mary. 

"When  the  chief  saw  I did  not  frighten  in  that  way,  he  turned  around 
and  though  his  back  was  turned,  IK  could  see  that  he  was  smiling. 

Then  I spoke  to  the  interpreter  and  said,  "You  tell  the  chief  to  take 
these  boys  home  and  tomorrow  come  again  and  bring  twenty  girls  and 
twenty  boys  and  then  I will  put  their  names  down  on  the  paper." 

After  this  direction  I left  the  spot  under  the  trees  and  went  to  my 
home,  without  even  saying  good-bye  to  the  chief. 

The  next  day  I went  to  the  schoolhouse  again  and  waited  and  waited.  I 
had  less  hope  than  the  day  before  that  there  would  be  any  pupils,  but 
about  the  same  time  as  on  the  day  previous  the  line  again  was  seen  as  I 
looked  off  in  the  direction  of  the  creek  and  when  they  reached  the  trees 
by  the  schoolhouse  I went  out  and  to  my  great  pleasure  saw  that  there 
were  girls  as  well  as  boys,  in  the  party. 

"Here  are  the  twenty  girls,"  said  the  chief  with  a proud  twinkle  in 
his  eye;  but  there  are  thirty  boys;  can  you  take  them  in?" 

"Yes,"  I said.  "They,  too,  shall  go  to  school.  I will  give  them  all 
clothing  and  treat  them  kindly." 

Then  I went  around  and  shook  each  dirty  little  hand  and  made  friends 
with  the  owners  of  them. 

They  all  had  bright  eyes,  and  when  their  blankets  were  removed  for 
coats,  pants  and  hats,  and  the  girls  were  fitted  out  in  dresses  and 
aprons,  you  would  be  surprised  how  well  and  how  happy  they  looked. 

"Aunt  Martha,  did  they  have  names?" 

"Certainly.  Every  little  Indian  boy  and  girl  has  a name  of  some  kind, 
but  some  are  very  long  and  some  are  very  short.  Some  are  very  funny  and 
some  are  very  hard  to  pronounce,  so  I gave  all  the  new  pupils  new 
English  names. 

One  I called  Stacy  Matlack,  one  Robert  Mathews,  one  Nellie  Aspinall, 
one  Jennie  Eyre,  Wilson  Moore,  and  so  on. 

All  these  are  names  of  boys  and  girls  now  at  Carlisle,  or  in  the 
East.  Whether  they  remember  this  their  first  school,  away  down  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  will  be  tested  after  they  read  the  story,  but  this  was 
the  first  Pawnee  school  in  the  Indian  Territory  started.  AUNT  MARTHA. 


Enigma . 


I am  made  of  20  letters. 

My  1,  2,  5 is  what  one  wears  on  his  head. 

My  16,  18,  11  is  a kind  of  fish. 

My  14,  6,  15,  5 is  the  home  of  a bird. 

My  19,  12,  20  is  used  on  machines. 

My  13  is  the  first  letter  inn  the  alphabet. 

My  8,  9,  10,  6 is  what  people  do  every  day. 

MY  17,  12,  5,  4 is  what  one  boy  often  does  to  another. 

My  3,  7,  8 is  another  name  for  boy. 

My  whole  is  a place  in  about  the  center  of  the  United  States  where 
Indians  go  to  school. 

SUBSCRIBER 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 


to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

For  FIFTEEN,  the  new  combination  picture  8x10  showing  all  our  buildings 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. ) 

For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http: //www. carlisleindianschool.org 

"RE : Rustywire:  Eagles  and  Chicken  Spirits"  - — 

Date:  Tue,  Dun  24  2003  08:44  AM 

From:  rustywire@yahoo. com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub  j : Eagles  and  Chicken  Spirits 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

It  was  a dream  and  it  went  like  this... One  day,  when  I was  13,  my 
cousin  Silas  and  myself  went  way  up  on  the  mountain  where  the  cliffs 
were,  we  found  a spot  within  reach  of  a tree  top  and  so  we  were  able 
to  crawl  up  onto  the  tree.  On  one  of  the  branches  we  found  an  eagle 
nest,  it  was  big  enough  we  could  have  layed  on  it  like  a bed.  We  found 
a small  eagle  and  not  knowing  any  better  we  took  it  from  there  and  put 
it  in  a gunny  sack  and  went  home. 

A little  ways  off  from  the  house  we  built  a big  bird  cage  and  put  the 
eagle  in  it  and  hid  it  in  the  cedars.  We  fed  it  rabbits  and  soon  it 
got  to  be  so  big  it  outgrew  the  cage  in  two  weeks.  It  was  all  white, 
down  feathers  it  looked  like  someone  had  used  a blow  dryer  on  it  and 
it  was  a puff  ball.  It  started  to  turn  gray  and  just  outgrew  the  cage. 
We  realized  we  could  not  keep  it,  because  it  would  tear  into  us  when 
we  reached  into  the  cage.  We  had  to  let  it  go  so  we  took  it  back  to 
the  forest. 

I told  my  father  what  happened  and  he  was  pretty  upset  about  it,  then 
he  told  us  he  done  the  same  thing  when  he  was  young.  He  spoke  of  using 
a rabbit  as  bait,  to  lure  an  eagle  into  a trap,  where  you  sit  under 
tree  branches  and  reach  up  and  grab  it  and  wrestle  it  down.  Those 
eagles  are  pretty  tough,  when  they  lay  their  claws  into  you,  they  can 
really  squeeze  you.  He  related  that  he  had  done  this  to  pick  a feather 
from  the  tail,  the  long  middle  feather.  This  feather  is  used  for 
ceremonies . 

We  lived  next  to  my  grandparents,  their  home  or  house  was  small,  two 
rooms.  My  grandpa  made  it  fancy  by  using  those  old  time  fancy  tin 
design  square  panels  about  18  inches  by  18  inches  and  nailed  all  close 
together  inside  the  house.  When  they  were  young  they  were  in  too  much 
of  a hurry  to  put  in  an  inside  wall  so  it  was  the  outside  wall  nailed 
to  studs  and  the  fancy  tin  squares  nailed  all  over  inside.  He  said  it 
was  like  a ceiling  he  saw  in  Albuquerque  one  time  and  thought  it  would 
be  good  in  case  he  made  the  place  into  a trading  post.  We  laughed  at 


the  thought  because  if  were  to  you  put  a store  counter  in  there  it 
would  take  up  all  the  space.  People  would  have  to  pretty  skinny  to  get 
in  there. 

Anyway  my  dad  sat  us  down  outside  and  told  us  about  this  feather  he 
got.  We  followed  him  to  the  chicken  coup  and  he  got  a long  chicken 
feather  and  brought  out  a basket,  one  used  for  ceremonies  and  after  a 
while  with  his  back  turned  to  us,  he  said  I will  show  how  to  make  this 
feather  dance.  He  told  us  the  eagle  feather  is  special  and  that 
medicinemen  could  make  them  dance  in  the  basket. 

After  a while  my  father  put  the  basket  down  with  the  feather  in  it, 
and  put  it  a ways  a way  from  us.  He  looked  at  us  and  said,  because  you 
took  that  baby  eagle  from  it's  nest  you  will  have  the  eagle  spirit 
with  you  to  follow  you  around  and  you  might  have  bad  luck. 

He  said  to  show  you  what  I have  said  is  true,  the  chickens  who  are 
friends  of  the  eagle  will  follow  you  around  from  now  on  and  there 
feather  will  dance  to  let  you  know  their  chicken  spirit  is  following 
you.  He  stepped  away  from  the  basket  and  sure  enough  after  he  started 
to  sing  a song,  the  feather  stood  up  and  danced.  We  marvelled  at  the 
site  and  he  said,  the  chicken  spirit  is  going  to  follow  you  because 
the  eagles  don't  fool  around  with  kids  like  you,  they  have  more 
serious  things  to  do. 

My  father  walked  away  and  left  us  there.  We  looked  at  the  basket  and 
the  feather  and  thought  about  the  chicken  spirits  following  us 
around... we  then  left  and  after  a few  years  asked  him  how  he  did  it 
and  he  would  just  sit  there  and  laugh.... 

— "RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sat,  17  lan  2004  17:27:17  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea.org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  January  19-25 

IANUALI 
January 
Ka' elo 

19 

I walk  the  land  in  perfect  innocence,  a child  of  yesterday. 

20 

Here,  every  day  is  a beginning,  every  night  a remembering. 

21 

The  owl,  pueo,  protects  me  as  I walk  the  forest  at  night. 

22 

The  song  of  my  spirit  is  blessed  by  the  winds. 

23 

In  the  heart  of  the  mountain  burns  the  fire  of  new  life. 

24 

The  earth's  fire,  a wave's  caress,  the  never-ceasing  kiss  of  the  wind 
--  of  these  things  is  my  island  born. 

25 

The  morning  dew  baptizes  the  grass;  a thousand  glistening  beads 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Poem:  Leonard  Peltier:  Justice  and  the  President"  


Date:  Fri,  16  Jan  2004  15:59:30  EST 


From:  HGold42734@aol.com 

Sub j : Re:  Leonard  Peltier:  Justice  and  the  President 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

In  a message  dated  12/27/2003  10:03:53  AM  Pacific  Standard  Time, 
mjlaburt2@yahoo.com  writes: 

> President  Bush  has  a moral  obligation  to  at  least  consider  a pardon  for 

> Leonard  Peltier.  It's  a matter  of  justice,  compassion  and  also  doing 

> what  is  right. 

> 

Why  Not  Drum  the  White  House  ~ 

A Question  from  Omaste  Chumani 

Why  not  drum  the  White  House, 
set  it  shaking, 

for  all  its  taking, 
vibrating  walls  of  complacency, 

send  shivers  into  insulated  tradition, 

self  inflicted  blindness  for  comfort, 

24  hour  drumming, 
to  the  sun, 

to  the  moon, 

to  the  ears  of  eardrums, 

that  have  been  still  too  long, 

that  have  been  selective  too  long, 
set  up  the  drums, 

many  voices, 

many  nations, 
singing  for  freedom, 
for  Leonard, 

for  some  kind  of  justice, 
why  not  drum  the  White  House, 
shake  it  up, 

24  hour  prayer  of  vibrating  power. 


Phil  Goldvarg 
Hgold42734@aol . com 

"RE : New  Eyre  Film:  Edge  of  America"  

Date:  Sat,  17  Jan  2004  14:37:08  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="REZ  FILM  SHOWCASED  AT  SUNDANCE" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. par krecord . com/Stories/0, 1413, 122~8140~1897093 ,00 . html 

'Edge  of  America:'  victory  on  the  reservation 

Director  of  'Smoke  Signals'  to  showcase  latest  native-based  film 
By  Casey  R.  Basden 
January  17,  2004 

Filmmaker  Chris  Eyre  is  convinced  that  the  2004  Sundance  Film  Festival  is 
going  to  be  great.  He  is  probably  a little  biased  considering  his  film, 
"Edge  of  America,  is  premiering  opening  night  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  first  time  Eyre  has  had  work  splashing  the 
screen  at  Sundance.  Actually,  it  is  his  fifth.  His  film  "Smoke  Signals  won 
the  Audience  Award  and  the  Filmmaker's  Trophy  at  the  1998  festival. 

Whether  or  not  that  kind  of  success  will  befall  "Edge  of  America  is  yet  to 
be  determined. 

The  New  York  University  graduate  discovered  his  love  for  filmmaking 
through  the  lens  of  a camera.  Trying  to  speak  through  still  images,  Eyre 


soon  moved  to  live  action  and  directing  actors. 

While  studying  film  at  NYU,  the  student  received  the  kind  of  offer  that 
many  filmmakers  only  dream  of:  an  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
Sundance  Institute's  1995  Filmmakers  Lab. 

There  he  worked  on  the  short  "Tenacity,  and  the  rest,  as  they  say,  is 
history.  This  year's  opening  night  is  the  biggest  thing  on  Eyre's  mind. 

"Edge  of  America  tells  the  story  of  Mr.  William,  an  English  teacher  who 
takes  a position  with  a high  school  on  the  Three  Nations  Reservation. 
Loosely  based  on  a true  story,  the  film  follows  the  struggle  to  overcome 
diversity  as  the  black  instructor  agrees  to  coach  the  girl's  basketball 
team. 

"The  thing  that  really  drew  my  interest  in  this  movie  is  that  it's  a 
Native  American  girls  basketball  team  and  an  outsider  comes  in  and  they 
all  come  together  in  victory,  says  Eyre.  "Love,  friendship,  struggle.  The 
words  don't  necessarily  translate  what  the  movie  does. 

The  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  filmmaker  finds  himself  drawn  to  the  stories 
of  Native  Americans.  Because  there  are  so  many  stories  to  tell  about  the 
culture,  Eyre  hopes  to  be  the  go-to  guy  for  any  film  based  on  this  theme. 

"Indian  people  I put  on  screen  are  Indian  people  I feel  I know  and  I 
want  other  people  to  know  them  I hope  this  movie  keeps  people  in  our 
industry  knowing  that  those  alternative  voices  are  out  there. 

As  Eyre  scouted  production  locations,  he  determined  that  Utah,  with  its 
diversity  of  terrain,  would  set  the  stage  for  "Edge  of  America.  Half  the 
cast  is  composed  of  local  actors,  and  all  filming  took  place  in  state. 

And  with  opening  night  approaching,  Eyre  understands  the  importance  of 
what  Utah's  famed  festival  has  done  for  independent  film.  "In  terms  of 
being  grateful,  I would  say  the  Sundance  Institute  has  been  one  of  my 
greatest  allies  and  support.  The  Sundance  Institute  is  unlike  anything 
else  we  have  in  American  film.  There's  nothing  even  second  to  what  they 
have  [done]  for  independent  film  in  this  country. 

Speaking  passionately,  Eyre  believes  that  without  the  vision  of  the 
Sundance  Film  Festival  and  Institute,  independent  film  would  not  have 
reached  its  height  in  the  late  90s.  As  a result,  independent  film  would 
not  be  where  it  is  today  if  it  were  not  for  those  efforts. 

With  "Edge  of  America  just  now  making  its  debut,  Eyre  is  looking  for  his 
next  great  project.  His  interest  lies  in  comedy  with  a native-themed 
Blazing  Saddles  in  the  works.  But,  right  now  it  is  time  for  "Edge  to  shine. 

"This  movie  I'm  honored  it's  opening  the  Sundance  Film  Festival.  It  was 
shot  in  Utah  and  we  drew  on  those  resources  I promise  if  you  come  see  it 
you  won't  be  disappointed. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Park  Record,  Park  City,  UT. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  19  Ian  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  Bill  McAllister,  Carter  Camp,  Frosty  Deere,  Danet  Smith, 
Barbara  Landis,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  Phil  Goldvarg 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE : Martha  Bessie  'Marty'  Kasko-Stewart"  

Date:  Wed,  14  Ian  2004  08:33:56  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="MARTHA  BESSIE  KASKO-STEWART" 

http: //juneauemp ire . com/ stories/011404/obi_KaskoStewart . shtml 

Martha  Bessie  'Marty'  Kasko-Stewart 
lanuary  14,  2004 

Martha  Bessie  "Marty"  Kasko-Stewart,  69,  died  Dec.  6,  2003,  in  Seattle. 
She  was  born  Dec.  31,  1933,  in  Tenakee  Springs  to  lames  (Kaat'aawPd 
Elsie  Joseph  (Kaagaxwuhaa)  Kasko.  She  was  from  the  Killerwhale  Fin  House 
in  Klukwan  of  the  Dakl'aweid  - Killerwhale  Clan),  and  her  Tlingit  names 
were  Kaljakxw  and  Aawast  - She  was  Lukaax.adi  yadi  (a  child  of  the  Raven 
Sockeye  clan)  from  Haines  and  a Kaagwaantaan  dachxan  (grandchild  of  the 
Bear  clan  from  Klukwan). 

She  was  very  active  in  Native  issues  and  politics.  She  was  an 
administrative  assistant  for  the  Klukwan  Incorporation,  an  active  member 
of  Central  Council  Tlingit  and  Haida  Tribes  of  Alaska;  the  Alaska  Native 
Sisterhood  Camp  8;  American  Legion  Aux.  Post  12  - Haines;  past  officer  of 
the  Ladies  Auxiliaries  to  The  Local  Aeries  No. 172  of  The  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles;  member  of  the  Greenwood  Senior  Center;  past  Democratic  Precinct 
Committee  Officer  and  a volunteer  docent  at  the  Burke  Museum. 

Her  family  said  "she  loved  cooking  and  canning  for  her  family.  She  loved 
people  and  was  generous  of  her  helping  them  in  any  way."  They  said  she 
will  "also  be  remembered  for  her  hands  - always  busy  with  hobbies  such  as 
beadwork  and  basket  weaving.  She  was  an  accomplished  seamstress  and 
created  native  regalia  such  as  Button  Robe  Blankets  with  traditional  clan 
designs . " 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers,  Edwin  Kasko,  Otto  Kasko  and 
John  Kasko;  her  sisters,  Emma  (Kasko)  Didrickson  and  Lucy  (Kasko)  Jackson; 
her  mother,  Elsie  3.  Kasko;  and  her  father,  lames  Kasko. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Brian  Stewart;  children,  Linda  (John) 
Wynne  of  Lake  Stevens,  Wash.,  Sue  Marie  Cook  of  Bellevue,  Wash.,  Rick 
(Cathy)  Krontz  of  Eastman,  Ga.,  Steve  (life  partner  Dr.  Dru  Kindred)  of 


Ketchikan,  and  Deb  (Ken)  White  of  Valdez;  10  grandchildren,  6 great- 
grandchildren and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins.  She  is  also 
survived  by  Keet  Naa  Tlaa  (Killerwhale  Clan  Mother),  Margaret  Abbott. 
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Matilda  Katherine  'Tillie'  French 
January  14,  2004 

Matilda  Katherine  "Tillie"  French,  88,  died  Dec.  8,  2003,  in  Seattle. 

She  was  born  Feb.  25,  1915,  in  Douglas  to  Martin  and  Jennie  Williams  (S. 
kwaan)  Holst.  She  was  from  the  Killerwhale  Fin  House  in  Klukwan  of  the 
Dakl'aweid  - Killerwhale  Clan)  and  her  Tlingit  name  was  Kaanataas'. 

She  was  a noted  mezzo-soprano  who  graduated  from  Juneau  High  School  in 
1931  at  the  age  of  16.  She  attended  the  University  of  Washington  for  one 
year  and  completed  her  studies  at  Oregon  State  College,  where  she  majored 
in  public  school  music  and  languages. 

Later  she  studied  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Brussels, 

Belgium.  At  age  23  she  was  a highly  regarded  singer  and  "maturity  of  voice, 
" finishing  studies  done  by  people  seven  years  her  senior.  Also  a noted 
pianist,  she  was  part  of  the  Sacramento  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  she 
appeared  across  the  United  States  and  sang  on  radio  over  the  "large 
broadcasting  systems." 

A 1938  Empire  review  of  her  concert  says,  "Miss  Holst's  charming 
personality  added  greatly  to  the  success  of  her  concert  last  evening.  She 
was  complete  without  stage  affectation  and  mannerisms  and  impressed  her 
audience  with  her  prose  and  dignity.  None  doubts  that  a brilliant  career 
is  in  waiting  for  this  talented  young  mezzo-soprano,  who  has  a deserving 
start  with  six  year  of  study  and  practice  to  her  credit."  She  was 
accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Carol  Beery-Davis  at  this  concert.  Prior  to 
this  concert,  she  had  studied  in  Milan,  Italy. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Loran  Cloudsley  French,  22 
years  ago;  and  her  sister,  Anne  Holost  (Zuboff)  Petersen. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Chloe  French  and  Kimberly  MacLoud;  and 
grandchildren,  Mikayla  Simone  Waugh,  Loran  Tayo  Waugh,  Mischa  Kandinski, 
and  Alison  Jones.  She  is  also  survived  by  Keet  Naa  Tlaa  (Killerwhale  Clan 
Mother),  Margaret  Abbott. 
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News:  'Weaver  of  our  history'  dies 
By  Richard  Walker 

Marge  Workman,  a Mitchell  Bay  and  Swinomish  elder  who  devoted  her  life  to 
keeping  alive  the  traditions  of  her  people,  died  today  in  her  Harrison 
Street  home  in  Friday  Harbor.  She  was  81. 

The  family  will  meet  Friday  to  determine  arrangements.  Survivors  include 
her  son,  Rick  Guard;  grandchildren,  Michael  Guard,  Charlotte  Guard  and 
Lizzie  Guard,  of  San  Juan  Island;  aunt,  Caroline  "Toots"  Mills  of  Stuart 


Island;  brother,  E.W.  "Bill"  Chevalier  of  Friday  Harbor;  sister,  Betty 
Nash,  of  Friday  Harbor;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

In  her  lifetime.  Workman  was  a fisher,  reef  netter,  gill  netter  and 
purse  seiner.  She  was  also  active  in  American  Indian  affairs. 

In  2003,  when  the  Portals  of  Welcome  Committee  proposed  installing  two 
Coast  Salish  house  posts  overlooking  Friday  Harbor  Marina,  she  endorsed 
the  project  and  helped  select  the  site.  The  house  posts,  titled 
"Interaction,"  would  be  the  first  public  acknowledgement  of  San  Duan's 
tribal  heritage. 

Workman  welcomed  interest  in  a culture  and  way  of  life  that  she  saw 
rapidly  passing  into  history. 

Workman  was  born  Marjorie  Chevalier  in  1922  and  attended  the  historic 
Stuart  Island  School.  She  said  her  father  was  part  of  the  Mitchell  Bay 
band  of  San  Duan  Indians;  the  Mitchell  Bay  band  is  claimed  by  the  Lummi 
Nation . 

Workman's  childhood  memories  of  the  1920s  were  vivid.  In  February  2003, 
she  told  Indian  Country  Today  of  Coast  Salish  canoes  slicing  through  Haro 
Strait  between  Canada's  Gulf  Islands  and  America's  San  Duans;  of  her 
grandmother  fishing  for  herring  off  nearby  Waldron  Island;  of  people 
building  fish  traps  for  salmon  and  sewing  fishing  nets  out  of  bark  fiber; 
and  of  collecting  seaweed  during  summer  low  tides  and  drying  them  for 
market . 

"Everything  was  so  plentiful  around  here  - herring,  clams,  salmon,"  she 
told  Indian  Country  Today.  "That  was  our  way  of  life." 

Workman  mourned  that  the  longhouses  her  family  knew  on  San  Duan  Island's 
Mitchell  Bay  and  Stuart  Island's  Reid  Harbor  were  gone. 

"I've  always  felt  that  something  should  be  preserved  on  this  island," 
she  said.  "When  I got  older,  people  didn't  have  any  sympathy  for  the 
Indians.  They  looked  down  upon  us,  believe  me." 

She  was  happy,  though,  that  indifference  and  prejudice  had  been  replaced 
by  interest  in  Native  culture,  history  and  community  life. 

"People  are  calling  me  all  the  time  - asking  questions,  writing  books," 
she  told  the  newspaper. 

Sharon  Kinley,  director  of  the  Coast  Salish  Institute  at  Northwest 
Indian  College,  said  Workman  had  been  interviewed  several  times  by 
historians  from  the  college. 

Mayor  Gary  Boothman  mourned  Workman's  death.  "It's  one  of  the  sad  parts 
of  living  in  a town  with  such  wonderful  figures  that  are  known  by 
everybody.  They  are  the  embodiment  of  our  community,  so  it's  sad  when  they 
go-" 

Boothman  said  Workman  "stood  for  so  much  of  what  makes  this  town  a 
wonderful  place."  He  said  Workman  was  part  of  "a  great  continuity"  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  and  called  her  a "weaver  of  our  history  (who) 
knew  how  our  pieces  fit  together  ...  She  helped  tie  it  all  together." 

Dodie  Gann,  president  of  the  San  Duan  Historical  Society,  said  Workman 
was  one  of  her  first  friends  on  the  island.  They  spent  a lot  of  time 
boating  together. 

"We've  lost  a great  lady,"  Gann  said.  "She  was  one  of  the  grand  ladies 
of  the  island . " 
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Fluent  Salish  speaker  dies  at  93 
Danuary  15,  2004 

ST.  IGNATIUS  --  The  Flathead  Reservation  lost  a cultural  treasure  this 
week  with  the  death  of  93-year-old  Agnes  PokerDim  Paul. 

The  following  elder  profile  was  written  by  Shannon  Burke  and  published 
in  the  Feb.  2,  1989,  issue  of  the  Char-Koosta  News.  We  reprint  it  here  in 


Agnes'  memory. 

Agnes  Pokerlim  Paul  was  born  in  her  parents'  log  house  below  Saddle 
Mountain  near  Arlee  on  March  13,  1910. 

Today,  on  the  south  side  of  Hwy.  93,  there  is  a honey  stand.  Behind  that 
stand  across  Finley  Creek  in  the  foothills  is  where  Agnes  grew  up. 

"There  was  a big  spring  not  too  far  from  our  house  --  that  is  where  we 
would  get  our  water,"  she  said. 

Agnes  is  the  only  living  child  of  Louie  and  Catherine  Pokerlim. 

Agnes  pats  her  heart  when  she  says  it  will  be  hard  for  her  to  talk  about 
her  parents  and  her  brothers  Philip  and  Pete,  and  sisters  Lucy  and  Mary 
Catherine. 

As  she  puffs  on  a cigarette,  not  really  inhaling,  her  small  face  framed 
by  her  scarf,  she  says,  "I  can't  tell  a story.  He  likes  to  talk.  . ."as 
she  points  to  her  husband,  John  Peter.  "Maybe  you  should  talk  to  him." 

Agnes's  attitude  reflects  a traditional  woman's  perspective  to  assume  a 
low  profile  and  leave  the  limelight  to  the  husband.  Agnes,  however,  has 
much  to  offer  in  her  own  right. 

"We  used  to  ride  horses  all  the  time,"  she  said  in  reference  to  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  "All  of  us  had  our  bones  broke,"  she  continued.  "We 
didn't  like  to  tell  anyone  when  we  were  hurt.  We  were  afraid  of  a whipping 
from  our  dad  if  he  found  out." 

Agnes  was  involved  in  an  accident  that  broke  her  collarbone  when  a 
saddle  broke  free  from  a horse,  falling  on  her  as  she  tried  to  calm  the 
animal . 

The  Pokerlim  children  rode  horseback  all  over  in  the  mountains  behind 
their  house.  "It  was  good  country  back  in  there.  It  looked  like  outside  my 
house  here,"  she  recalled.  Agnes  and  John  live  southeast  of  Ronan  below 
Eagle  Pass.  "I'd  like  to  see  those  places  again..." 

About  half-a-mile  downstream,  Finley  Creek  joins  the  Jocko  River.  "We 
caught  a whitefish  out  of  the  Jocko  River.  Down  there  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  we  would  also  pick  wild  raspberries  in  the  summer,"  she  said. 

"My  mama's  mama  lived  with  us.  Her  name  was  Mary,  but  I don't  know  her 
last  name.  My  dad's  mother  was  Caroline  and  his  father  was  Baptiste 
PokerJim.  Rosie  PokerJim  was  my  first  cousin  and  her  sisters  and  brothers 
are  related  to  me  too,"  she  goes  on. 

"My  folks  used  to  visit  with  Louie  and  Lucy  Pellew.  I used  to  play  with 
Ted  Pellew' s sisters  Mary  Louise,  Harriet,  Dorothy,  Aggie  and  Bonnie." 

Agnes  lived  at  the  Ursuline  School  for  her  first  year  of  formal 
education.  "It  was  alright,"  she  said.  "There  was  a whole  bunch  of  girls 
there.  I liked  it." 

She  also  attended  school  at  the  Brown  Building,  or  the  Arlee  community 
center  as  it's  known  now.  There  was  no  bus  service  in  those  days  so  Agnes 
walked  to  school  as  most  children  did. 

When  Agnes  was  15,  her  father  passed  away.  "He  had  bad  legs.  He  couldn't 
get  around.  He  was  sick  and  he  died,"  she  said. 

The  school,  Demer's  Mercantile,  a movie  theater  and  a cafe  owned  by  a 
Chinese  man  made  up  Arlee  when  Agnes  was  young.  "We  could  go  to  the  show 
for  25  cents,"  she  remembers.  "The  movies  couldn't  talk  like  they  do  now. 
The  words  were  written  on  the  picture." 

She  met  her  future  husband  at  the  Arlee  Fourth  of  Duly  Powwow.  The 
celebration,  held  at  the  same  place  as  it  is  today,  offered  much  merriment 
for  participants. 

"Everybody  camped  there  on  the  grounds.  For  many  days  there  was  a big 
dance,  and  no  stickgame, " she  said.  "The  old  people  would  visit  at  camp 
and  the  kids  would  play.  We  would  be  at  the  river  swimming  or  riding  our 
horses . " 

When  Agnes  was  19  years  old,  she  married  John  Peter  Paul.  "I've  been 
married  60  years,"  she  said.  "My  husband  is  80  and  I'll  be  79  on  my 
birthday . " 

Agnes  and  John  lived  with  his  mother,  Clarice  Paul,  east  of  Ronan  when 
they  were  first  married.  "His  mother  and  I used  to  pick  huckleberries  back 
in  the  Missions,"  she  recalled.  "The  berries  were  big  back  then;  we'd  ride 
horses  or  we'd  walk  from  her  house." 

After  3ohn  was  hired  to  work  at  Scarce's  Service  Station,  which  used  to 
be  across  from  Ronan 's  Entertainer  Theater,  they  moved  into  town. 


The  have  seven  children:  Adele,  Josephine,  Katy,  Carol,  John,  Phillip 
and  Nancy. 

"I  didn't  have  Pampers  [disposable  diapers]  to  use  on  my  children.  I had 
to  wash  all  of  our  clothes  on  a washboard. 

"When  the  kids  were  small,  I would  dress  and  feed  them  and  send  them  out 
to  play.  I didn't  have  to  holler  at  my  kids  --  they  would  stay  outside  and 
play  good  together. 

"Now  my  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  --  they  fight  and  I have 
to  holler  at  them.  But  I like  children.  I like  my  grandchildren.  I still 
babysit  for  Phillip  and  Sarah's  little  girl..." 

"It's  too  hard  to  count  all  of  her  great-grandchildren,"  her  husband 
interjects . 

"Everything  changes  everywhere,"  Agnes  said.  "When  I go  to  Missoula,  I 
see  the  fairgrounds  where  we  used  to  camp  and  dig  bitterroot.  I don't  like 
it,  but  my  grandmother  said  everything  would  change,  and  it  does." 
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Nicholas  Tanape,  61 
Port  Graham 
January  18,  2004 

Port  Graham  resident  Nicholas  Tanape,  61,  died  Jan.  6,  2004,  at  home. 

A funeral  was  held  Jan.  8 at  St.  Flerman ' s Russian  Orthodox  Church  in 
Port  Graham. 

Mr.  Tanape  was  born  Sept.  17,  1942,  in  Port  Graham. 

During  the  1960s,  he  lived  in  Washington  state.  He  also  had  lived  in 
Kodiak  and  surrounding  areas  during  the  1970s.  Mr.  Tanape  moved  to 
Nanwalek  in  the  1980s  and  to  Port  Graham  in  2002. 

He  was  a fisherman  for  most  of  his  life.  He  worked  on  the  trans-Alaska 
oil  pipeline  and  did  some  cannery  work.  He  did  seining,  fishing  for 
halibut  and  herring,  setnetting  and  commercial  seining  in  Sitka,  Kodiak, 
Cordova  and  Juneau  during  the  1960s  and  '70s.  He  retired  from  commercial 
fishing  during  the  early  '80s. 

Mr.  Tanape  was  a member  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

He  enjoyed  Native  carvings  and  crafts  and  preparing  his  Native  foods, 
smoked  fish,  kippered  and  dried  fish. 

His  family  wrote:  "Nick  would  make  a special  drink  out  of  a local  plant 
called  devil's  club  and  gave  it  to  anyone  who  was  ailing  or  sick. 

"Nick  Tanape  was  kinda  rough  around  the  edges,  but  had  a very  caring 
heart.  If  he  thought  anyone  was  hungry,  he  was  always  giving  what  little 
he  had.  If  his  family  or  friends  were  sick  or  hurting,  he  would  go  out  and 
cut  down  some  devil's  club  and  make  tea  for  them. 

"He  never  called  anyone  by  their  names.  He  always  called  the  guys  'Jimi 
Jack'  or  'Jake',  the  women  he  would  call  'squaws'  or  'Jane,'  and  most  kids 
or  babies,  he  called  'ruggies'  or  just  'kid.'  " 

Mr.  Tanape  enjoyed  fishing  --  commercial,  rod  and  reel,  jigging  and 
setnetting  --  hunting,  and  was  a fan  of  the  Seattle  Seahawks,  Seattle 
Mariners  and  Seattle  Sonics. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Nick  Tanape;  mother,  Olga 
Tanape;  sisters,  Nadine  Mattson,  Judy  Tanape  and  Agnes  Tanape;  and  brother, 
Joe  Tanape. 

Survivors  are  his  aunt,  Annie  Fomin  and  uncle  Simion  Kvasnikoff,  both  of 
Port  Graham;  nephews,  Mike  Tanape,  Nick  Tanape,  Herman  Tanape  and  Loyd 
Tanape,  all  of  Nanwalek,  Walter  Poy  of  Seattle  and  Ralph  Johnson  of 
Soldotna;  nieces,  Mary  Youngblood,  Sandra  Blake,  Sonya  Scanlon  and  Sharon 
West,  all  of  Washington  state,  and  Carol  Mattson  of  Port  Graham;  and 


cousins.  Dim  Otis  and  Olga  Fomin. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Rose  Cree 
Danuary  17,  2004 

DUNSEITFIj  N.D.  (AP)  - American  Indian  artist  Rose  Cree,  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  talented  modern  weavers  of  traditional  red  willow  baskets,  has 
died.  She  was  82. 

Cree  died  Tuesday,  family  members  said. 

Rose  Cree's  work  is  displayed  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (news  - web 
sites)  and  in  museums  across  the  United  States,  Canada  and  other  countries. 

Cree  and  her  husband,  Francis,  taught  Ojibwe  culture  to  students, 
collaborated  on  weaving  projects  and  offered  spiritual  guidance  to  many. 

The  couple  was  honored  with  a Governor's  Award  for  the  Arts  and  with  the 
National  Fleritage  Fellowship,  the  country's  highest  honor  in  the  folk  and 
traditional  arts. 

"She  taught  a whole  generation  ...  daughters,  granddaughters, " said  Mark 
Flalvorson,  curator  of  collections  for  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
North  Dakota.  "She  is  one  of  the  most  instrumental  people  in  keeping  that 
tradition  alive." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Herbert  Smelcer,  59 
Tazlina 

Tazlina  resident  Herbert  Roy  Smelcer,  59,  died  Dan.  12,  2004,  in  Seattle 
of  leukemia. 

A visitation  will  be  from  4 to  6 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Alaska  Native 
Heritage  Center  in  Anchorage,  followed  by  a memorial  service  at  6 p.m.  A 
second  visitation  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday  at  Kluti-Kaah  Community  Hall, 
Copper  Center.  A funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  Copper  Center 
followed  by  a traditional  potlatch. 

Mr.  Smelcer  was  born  May  15,  1944,  in  Palmer  to  Charles  and  Mary  Smelcer. 
After  completing  high  school,  he  first  joined  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
then  the  Army,  serving  a tour  in  Germany. 

He  was  a committed  activist  and  supporter  of  Alaska  Native  rights.  He 
was  among  the  many  dedicated  Native  leaders  who  fought  for  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  He  signed  the  8a  Congressional  Amendment 
with  President  Ford. 

In  1997,  he  received  an  associate's  degree  in  business  from  Prince 
William  Sound  Community  College.  Over  the  course  of  25  years,  he  served  as 
president  of  Ahtna  Native  Corp.,  as  land  manager  for  Ahtna's  1.2  million 
acres,  as  president  of  one  of  its  subsidiaries,  and  as  interim 
superintendent  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Interior  Office.  He  was 
well-known  across  the  state  for  his  kindness,  generosity,  and  fun-loving 


nature. 

His  family  wrote:  "A  role  model  for  other  Native  leaders.  Herb  always 
placed  the  needs  of  his  people  before  his  own.  He  was  an  adventurer  whose 
passions  were  fishing,  hunting,  operating  his  family  fish  wheel  on  the 
Copper  River,  and  recreating  at  his  cabin  on  Klutina  Lake  where  many  of 
his  happiest  memories  were  made. 

"Herbert  was  kind,  loving,  generous  and  forgiving,  a model  of  what  a man 
should  be.  The  time  he  spent  with  his  family  will  always  be  treasured.  His 
sons  will  especially  cherish  the  adventures  they  had  together  and  the 
lessons  they  learned  along  the  way." 

Mr.  Smelcer  is  survived  by  his  children  and  their  spouses,  Matthew  and 
Brandy  Smelcer,  and  Vincent  Smelcer,  all  of  Anchorage;  brothers  and 
sisters,  Joyce  Huennekens,  Charles  and  Carol  Smelcer,  Clarence  and  Martha 
Smelcer,  and  Karen  Johns  and  John  Craig;  many  nephews,  nieces  and  cousins; 
and  his  dog.  Timber. 

His  mother,  Mary  Smelcer  Wood,  preceded  him  in  death. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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January  13,  2004 
Leon  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Leon  "Johnny"  Locklear,  53,  of  976  Beam  Road,  died  Saturday, 
Jan.  10,  2004,  in  Cape  Fear  Valley  Medical  Center  in  Fayetteville. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Keith  Long  and  Tony  Miller.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  six  sons,  John  J.  Locklear,  Brian  Locklear, 
Brett  Locklear  and  Patrick  Locklear,  all  of  Lumberton,  and  Leonard 
Locklear  and  Leon  Locklear  Jr.,  both  of  Du  Quoin,  111.;  two  daughters, 
Tabitha  J.  Locklear  and  Tiara  C.  Locklear,  both  of  Lumberton;  his  mother, 
Bertha  Mae  Locklear  of  the  home;  four  sisters,  Annie  L.  Locklear  of  the 
home,  Bertha  L.  Locklear  of  Pembroke  and  Linda  Wilkins  and  Betty  Oxendine, 
both  of  Lumberton;  and  five  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

January  14,  2004 

Whyoner  Bullard 

MAXTON  - Ms.  Whyoner  J.  Bullard,  73,  of  4583  Mount  Zion  Church  Road, 
died  Sunday,  Jan.  11,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Thursday  in  Cherokee  Chapel 
Holiness  Methodist  Church  in  Red  Springs  by  the  Revs.  Jimmy  Locklear  and 
James  Woods.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Bullard  family  cemetery. 

Ms.  Bullard  is  survived  by  six  sons,  Harold  D.  Bullard  and  Dewayne 
Bullard,  both  of  Florida,  Danford  Bullard,  Randell  Bullard  and  James 
Bullard,  all  of  the  home,  and  Ronald  B.  Bullard  of  Maxton;  two  daughters, 
Sherlene  Locklear  of  Maxton  and  Brenda  Lowery  of  Red  Springs;  four 
brothers,  Sanford  Jacobs,  Marvin  Jacobs  and  Truman  Jacobs,  all  of  Pembroke, 
and  Ben  Frank  Jacobs  of  Detroit;  three  sisters,  Othelia  Hammonds  and 
Brenda  Sampson,  both  of  Lumberton,  and  Mary  Locklear  of  Red  Springs;  25 
grandchildren;  and  18  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Heritage  Funeral 


Home  in  Red  Springs  and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  Brenda  Lowery,  2849 
Mount  Zion  Church  Road,  Red  Springs. 

Danuary  16,  2004 

Grover  Oxendine 

PEMBROKE  - Grover  Oxendine,  87,  of  7674  N.C.  711,  died  Wednesday,  Ian. 

14,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church  in  Lumberton  by  the  Revs.  Michael  Cummings  and  David  Lowry  Dr. 

Burial  will  be  in  Oxendine  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Bobby  R.  Oxendine  and  Henry  W. 
Oxendine,  both  of  Pembroke;  two  daughters,  Sylvia  D.  Graham  of  Greensboro 
and  Brenda  F.  Sanderson  of  Pembroke;  a brother.  Hartley  D.  Oxendine  of 
Pembroke;  10  grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Danuary  18,  2004 

Dames  Lowery 

SHANNON  - Dames  Lowery,  49,  of  67  Calvin  Road,  died  Thursday,  Dan.  15, 
2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  wil  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Monday  in  New  Beginning  Baptist 
Church  in  Raeford  by  the  Revs.  Terry  Locklear  and  Wyvast  Lowery.  Burial 
will  be  in  Bear  Swamp  Baptist  Church  cemetery  in  Pembroke. 

Mr.  Lowery  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Rita  F.  Lowery  of  the  home;  five 
sons,  Bryan  Lowery  of  South  Carolina,  Doseph  Lowery  of  Lake  Waccamaw  and 
Keith  Lowery,  Gabriel  Lowery  and  Vincent  Lowery,  all  of  the  home;  three 
daughters,  Melissa  Lowery,  Myra  Lowery  and  Doy  Lowery,  all  of  Shannon;  his 
mother,  Margie  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  two  brothers,  Rudolph  Locklear  and 
Derry  Locklear,  both  of  Pembroke;  three  sisters,  Kathy  Demery,  Barbara 
Locklear  and  Childress  Locklear,  all  of  Pembroke;  and  six  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

Danuary  13,  2004 
Pauline  Bradley  Parker 

Cherokee  - On  the  same  day,  five  years  later,  within  15  minutes  apart, 
Pauline  Bradley  Parker,  79,  was  called  home  on  Friday,  Dan.  9,  2004,  to  be 
with  her  husband,  Robert  Dames  Parker,  for  a glorious  reunion.  She  was  of 
77  Grassy  Branch  Road  in  the  Yellowhill  community  of  Cherokee  and  a member 
of  Towstring  Baptist  Church.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Arie  D.  and 
Florence  Lambert  Bradley. 

She  established  herself  in  the  food  service  business  and  enjoyed  fishing, 
sewing  and  spending  time  with  her  family. 

In  addition  to  her  parents,  she  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter, 

Annie  Lou  Parker,  and  son.  Dames  Robert  Parker. 

She  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Loretta  George  and 

husband,  Steve,  and  Binnie  Parker,  both  of  Cherokee,  and  Christi 
Brockington  and  husband,  Mike,  of  Columbia,  S.C.; 

six  sons,  Dwight  Parker  and  wife,  Tammy,  Brian  Parker  and  wife.  Heather, 
Dason  Parker  and  wife,  Cherise,  Steve  Parker  and  wife,  Lydia,  all  of 
Cherokee,  Gene  Parker  and  wife,  Deannie,  of  Whittier  and  D.L.  Parker  and 
wife,  Doyce,  of  Rogersville,  Tenn.;  sisters,  Elsie  Huskey,  Ethel  Adams, 
Stella  Webb,  Delores  Bradley,  Glenda  Welch  and  Brenda  Smith;  brother, 
Kenneth  Bradley;  23  grandchildren  and  26  great-grandchildren . 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Towstring  Baptist 
Church.  The  pastor,  Doug  Mathews,  the  Rev.  Dan  Lambert  and  the  Rev.  Ray 
Lambert  officiated.  Burial  will  be  in  Towstring  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  will 
be  her  grandsons. 

The  body  was  placed  in  the  church  at  4 p.m.  Sunday  and  remained  there 


until  the  hour  of  service. 

Crisp  Funeral  Home,  Bryson  City,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 
January  14,  2004 
Bessie  Owle  Long 

Cherokee  - Bessie  Owle  Long,  73,  of  Cherokee,  went  home  to  be  with  the 
Lord  on  Tuesday,  lan.  13,  2004. 

She  was  a lifelong  resident  of  the  Birdtown  community  in  Swain  County.  A 
devout  housewife  after  working  for  the  Cherokee  Central  School  System  for 
a number  of  years,  she  was  dedicated  to  her  family.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dee  and  Evie  Owle.  She  was  married  for  53  years  to  the 
late  Johnny  Long. 

She  is  survived  by  three  sons,  John  D.  Long,  Jamie  Long  and  Ray  Long; 
daughter,  Alyne  Stamper  and  husband,  Dave;  daughter-in-law  and  caregiver, 
Susie  Long;  godson,  Squinch  Long;  nine  grandchildren  and  15  great- 
grandchildren . 

She  is  also  survived  by  three  brothers,  Paul  Owle  of  Cherokee,  Mack  Owle 
of  Linwood  and  Mike  Owle  of  Earl  and  three  sisters,  Frances  Arneach, 

Esther  Waldroup  and  Liz  Crowe,  all  of  Cherokee. 

The  body  will  be  placed  in  Bethabara  Baptist  Church,  of  which  she  was  a 
member,  at  5 p.m.  Wednesday  and  will  await  the  service  hour  at  4 p.m. 
Thursday.  Burial  will  be  in  Birdtown  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ben  and  Dwayne  Stamper,  Albert  and  Tunney  Crowe, 

Bill  and  Brian  Waldroup,  Curtis  Arneach,  Bob  and  Pete  Long,  Cos  Hicks, 
Eddie  DeHart  and  Eddie  Paul. 

Crisp  Funeral  Home,  Bryson  City,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Lyle  Crawford 

Funeral  services  were  held  for  Lyle  Harold  Crawford,  59,  of  Peever, 

South  Dakota,  were  held  last  Wednesday,  January  14,  2004  at  the  Tribal 
Community  Center,  Agency  Village,  with  the  Rev.  Ronald  Campbell,  Pastor 
Philmore  Simon,  Pastor  Jerome  Renville,  Rev.  Ron  McKinney,  Rev.  Danielle 
McKinney,  and  Elder  Courage  Crawford  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Luke  Renville,  Darwin  Bernard,  Delmer  Bernard, 
Lyndon  Haug,  Alan  Shepherd,  Kirk  Crow,  James  Crawford  III,  Samuel  Crawford 
Jr.,  Kevin  Farmer,  James  Yammerino,  Freedom  Crawford,  and  Samuel  Farmer, 
Sr. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Les  Barse,  Gideon  Shepherd,  Francis  Crawford, 
Donald  LaPointe,  Milton  Owen,  Charlie  Shepherd,  Harold  Bernard,  Lester 
Crawford,  Kenny  Bursheim,  Sr.,  Tuffy  Mackey,  Harvey  Renville  Sr.,  Gerald 
Heminger,  Jr.,  Norbert  Bellonger,  Wilson  "Taha"  Kitto,  Donnie  Bird,  and 
Rev.  Leland  Brown. 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl.  Special  Music  was  provided  by  family  and  friends 

Interment  is  at  the  Goodwill  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  Agency  Village. 

Wake  services  were  held  Monday  and  Tuesday,  with  an  all-night  service 
Tuesday  at  the  Tribal  Community  Center. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lyle  was  born  on  July  13,  1944  in  Sisseton,  South  Dakota  to  Edward  J. 
and  Jeanette  (Kitto)  Crawford  Sr. . He  grew  up  on  a small  farm,  in  a 
twelve-room  house,  and  was  taught  strong  work  ethics,  in  a strong 
Christian  home.  Lyle  attended  school  at  Old 

Agency  and  Peever  schools,  graduating  from  Peever  High  School. 

In  the  early  1960s  Lyle  lived  in  Denver,  Colorado.  He  then  attended 
welding  school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  in  1966. 

Lyle  moved  to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  where  he  worked  for  General  Mills 
Inc..  Lyle  returned  to  Ortonville,  Minnesota  where  he  worked  as  a welder. 


Lyle  moved  to  Sisseton  and  worked  for  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe 
Tribal  Police  Department,  and  worked  for  various  programs  in  the  Sisseton- 
Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe.  Lyle  was  very  involved  in  the  Tribal  Elderly 
Nutrition  Program. 

Lyle  was  united  in  marriage  to  Sophronia  Shepherd  on  October  31,  1990  in 
Peever,  South  Dakota. 

Growing  up  in  a family  with  10  brothers,  he  was  very  active  in  sports. 

He  was  a Denver  Broncos  football  fan.  He  enjoyed  fishing,  gardening, 
football,  baseball,  raising  chickens,  and  hunting.  He  enjoyed  spending 
time  with  his  grandchildren.  He  was  a strong  advocate  of  good  family  ties. 
He  was  a common  person  with  a great  heart  and  provided  support  to  people 
in  time  of  great  need. 

Lyle  was  a member  of  Goodwill  Presbyterian  Church  and  belonged  to  the 
Eagle's  Wing  Baptist  Church. 

He  served  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Old  Agency  District. 

Lyle  passed  away  suddenly  on  January  11,  2004  at  the  Public  Health 
Hospital  in  Sisseton. 

Lyle  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Sophronia  of  Peever;  four  children  - Dana 
Crawford  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Tammy  Redday  of  Sioux  Falls,  Fredrick 
Crawford  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Kathryn  LaFaun  Crawford  of  Newtown,  North 
Dakota;  four  brothers  - Lyman  Crawford,  Edwane  Crawford,  Edwin  "Nicky" 
(Glenda)  Crawford,  and  Harlan  "Terry"  (Joyce)  Crawford,  all  of  Agency 
Village;  four  sisters  - Iva  Crawford  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Elizabeth 
Crawford  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Bernita  LaBelle  of  Aberdeen,  Kay  L. 
(Kenneth)  Bursheim  of  Agency  Village,  and  Jenny  Crawford  of  Agency 
Village;  little  brother.  Tribal  Chairman  J.C.  Crawford  of  Agency  Village; 
two-stepchildren  - Damion  Flute  of  Peever,  and  Daniel  (Sharon)  Greeley  of 
New  Effington;  mother-in-law,  Vivian  Flute  of  Peever;  adopted  sisters  - 
Della  Bernard  of  Sisseton,  Mrs.  Harvey  (Mona)  Renville  Agency  Village, 

Nita  Kirk  of  Sisseton,  Mrs.  Milton  (Bobby)  Owen  of  Sisseton,  Fern  Backer 
of  Peever,  Mrs.  Donald  (Diane)  LaPointe;  adopted  brothers  - the  Rev. 

Ronald  Campbell  of  Sisseton,  Rev.  Leslie  Campbell  of  Mobridge,  Roger 
Campbell  of  Waubay,  and  Les  Barse,  Sr.  of  Peever. 

Lyle  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  one  daughter  Cindy,  seven 
brothers  - James,  Edward  Jr.,  Herbert;  Samuel,  Joseph,  and  two  infant 
brothers;  one  sister,  Abbie;  and  adopted  brother,  Dan  Campbell. 

Funeral  services  held  for  Larry  Wanna 

Lawrence  R.  Wanna,  52,  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota  died  Sunday,  January  11, 
2004  in  Fargo.  The  funeral  service  was  held  on  Friday,  January  16,  at  the 
Vertin-Munson  Funeral  Home  East  Chapel,  at  Wahpeton,  N.D. 

Burial  is  at  Fairview  Memorial  Gardens,  Wahpeton,  N.D. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Vertin-Munson  Funeral  Home. 

Lawrence  Raymond  Wanna  was  born  on  December  9,  1951  in  Kansas  City,  MO 
to  Benedict  G.  and  Jennie  (Canby)  Wanna.  In  1956  his  parents  moved  to 
Breckenridge,  MN,  where  he  attended  elementary  school,  graduating  from 
Breckenridge  High  School  in  May,  1970.  Larry  was  captain  of  the 
Breckenridge  High  School  cross  country  team  and  wrestling  team  his  Senior 
year.  The  1970  cross-country  team  participated  in  the  Minnesota  State 
Cross  Country  Championships  held  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  he 
placed  24th  out  of  approximately  600  runners.  This  was  the  last  year  that 
all  Minnesota  high  school  cross  country  teams  competed  as  one  division. 

After  high  school  he  attended  Haskell  Indian  Junior  College  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  Fergus  Falls  Community  College  and  graduated  with  a Bachelors  of 
Arts  degree  in  Business  from  Moorhead  State  University  in  1978.  In  1981, 
he  graduated  with  a Masters  Degree  in  Education  Administration  from  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  SD.  He  married  Paula  Pratt  in 
September  of  1974  in  Fargo,  ND.  Larry  worked  as  the  Housing  Director  for 
the  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  Tribal  leadership.  Larry  enjoyed  the  outdoor 
life  of  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping;  and  his  leisure  hobby  was  beadwork. 

He  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Stephanie  Wanna  and  a granddaughter, 
Mishaila,  both  of  Eden  Prairie,  MN;  a brother,  Ron  (Sue)  Wanna,  Lawrence, 
Kansas;  sisters  - Coretta  (Arnold)  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and 
Loretta  Fragua,  New  Mexico;  nieces  - April  Jefferson,  Ferrell  Wanna, 
Shannon  Wanna  and  Natalie  Wanna;  and  nephews  - J.B.  Fragua,  Travis  Wanna, 


Chris  Jefferson,  Israel  Jefferson  and  Dalton  Wanna. 


Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

January  13,  2004 
Davenna  L.  Means-Tallman 

ALLEN  - Davenna  L.  Means-Tallman,  1 month,  Allen,  died  Thursday,  Jan.  8, 
2004,  in  Allen. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  David  Tallman  and  Heather  Means,  both  of 
Allen;  one  brother,  Daveryl  Means-Tallman,  Allen;  two  sisters.  Jade  Lays 
Hard  and  Alyssa  Lays  Hard,  both  of  Kyle;  her  paternal  grandmother, 

Jeanette  Tallman,  Allen;  and  her  maternal  grandfather.  Maverick  Means, 

Allen . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Allen  CAP  Office. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Jan.  14,  at  Allen  CAP  Office,  with 
the  Rev.  Rhoda  Mesteth  and  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

January  14,  2004 
Blanche  Leader  Charge 

WHITE  RIVER  - Blanche  Leader  Charge,  70,  White  River,  died  Tuesday,  Dec. 
16,  2003,  in  Rosebud. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Garfield  Leader  Charge,  Rosebud;  seven 
children,  Myrna  Leader  Charge  Trimble  and  Keith  Leader  Charge,  both  of 
Mission,  Pearl  Leader  Charge,  Rosebud,  Joyce  Leader  Charge,  Lester  Leader 
Charge  and  Calvin  Leader  Charge,  all  of  White  River,  and  Donna  Leader 
Charge,  Rapid  City;  three  sisters,  Virginia  Barrera,  Bertha  Black  Elk  and 
Cordelia  Hopkins,  all  of  White  River;  and  22  grandchildren. 

Services  were  Friday,  Dec.  19,  at  Horse  Creek  Community  Building.  Burial 
was  at  St.  James  Episcopal  Cemetery  south  of  White  River. 

Holmes  Funeral  Home  of  Valentine,  Neb.,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Henry  R.  Grooms 

PORCUPINE  - Henry  R.  Grooms,  75,  Porcupine,  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  30,  2003, 
at  Gordon,  Neb.,  Memorial  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alice  Grooms,  Gordon;  one  son,  William 
Grooms,  Ogallala,  Neb.;  two  daughters,  Theresa  Hinn,  Lakeside,  Neb.,  and 
Cathy  Grooms,  Boulder,  Colo.;  two  brothers,  Victor  Grooms,  Canon  City, 
Colo.,  and  Pat  Grooms,  Denby;  two  sisters,  Gertrude  Grooms,  Caputa,  and 
Martha  Woodhouse,  Gordon;  and  seven  grandchildren.  In  accordance  with  his 
wishes,  cremation  has  taken  place  and  no  services  were  held.  His  ashes 
will  be  scattered  over  the  ranch  at  a later  date. 

Cicmanec-Chamberlain-Pier  Funeral  Home  of  Gordon  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Jacob  "Jake"  Little  Thunder 

WANBLEE  - Jacob  "Jake"  Little  Thunder,  91,  Wanblee,  died  Monday,  Jan.  12, 
2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Blaine  Little  Thunder,  Wanblee,  and  Dewey 
Little  Thunder,  Martin;  one  stepson,  Maynard  Hawk  Wing,  Mission;  and  one 
brother,  Stephen  Little  Thunder,  Wanblee. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  17,  at  Crazy  Horse 
School  in  Wanblee.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Jan.  19,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Gethsemane  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Pedro  L.  Red  Cloud 

PINE  RIDGE  - Pedro  L.  Red  Cloud,  62,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Jan.  10, 
2004,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Manuel  Red  Cloud,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Pedro  Red 
Cloud  Jr.,  Vale,  and  two  daughters,  Lynette  Rios,  Gehring,  Neb.,  and 


Angelina  Red  Cloud,  Pine  Ridge. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Wakpamni  CAP  Office  in 
Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Ian.  16,  at  Wakpamni  CAP 
Office,  with  Mr.  Charles  McGaa  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary 
Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Danuary  15,  2004 
Dora  A.  Brave 

OGLALA  - Dora  A.  Brave,  58,  Oglala,  died  Tuesday,  Dan.  13,  2004,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Alan  Watson  and  Creason  Watson,  both  of 
Denver;  three  daughters,  Sarah  Watson,  Red  Shirt,  and  Alexandra  Watson  and 
Pamelyn  Watson,  both  of  Denver;  three  sisters,  Georgianna  Brave,  Regina 
Brave  and  Verna  Brave,  all  of  Oglala;  and  two  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Brother  Rene  Catholic 
Church  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  lan.  17,  at 
the  church  hall.  Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Cemetery  in 
Oglala . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Harvey  Blair  Dennesse  Sr. 

SIOUX  FALLS  - Harvey  Blair  Dennesse  Sr.,  53,  Sioux  Falls  and  formerly  of 
Fort  Thompson,  died  Monday,  Ian.  12,  2004,  at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in 
Sioux  Falls. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Harvey  Dennesse  Dr.,  Taylorsville,  Utah,  and 
Edward  Dennesse,  Sioux  Falls;  three  daughters,  Priscilla  Dennesse,  Sioux 
Falls,  Almira  Robinson,  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  and  Danice  Dennesse,  Rapid  City; 
two  sisters,  Harriett  Shepard,  Sisseton,  and  Viola  Dennesse,  Sioux  Falls; 
and  15  grandchildren . 

His  wife,  Bonnie  Dennesse,  preceded  him  in  death. 

A wake  will  begin  at  8 p.m.  today  at  the  Community  Center  in  Fort 
Thompson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  CST  Friday,  Dan.  16,  at  the 
Community  Center.  Burial  will  be  at  Christ  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Fort 
Thompson . 

Wevik  Funeral  Home  of  Chamberlain  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Winston  D.  Mesteth 

PINE  RIDGE  - Winston  D.  Mesteth,  38,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Dan.  8, 
2004,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Rachel  Mesteth,  Manderson;  his  parents,  Dohn 
and  Cecelia  Mesteth,  Manderson;  one  son,  Winston  Mesteth  Dr.,  Manderson; 
one  daughter,  Sandra  R.  Mesteth,  Manderson;  two  stepdaughters.  Heather 
Iron  Cloud  and  Dacinta  Lipp,  both  of  Manderson;  four  adopted  brothers, 
Michael  DeMartino,  Filmore,  Calif.,  Moses  Bull  Bear  and  A.V.  Fire  Thunder, 
both  of  Manderson,  and  Bluch  Fire  Thunder,  Grass  Creek;  and  two  sisters, 
Carol  Mesteth  and  Christine  Bores  a Hole,  Manderson. 

A two-night  wake  began  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dan.  14,  at  Wounded  Knee 
District  School  in  Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dan.  16, 
at  the  school,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating,  and  traditional 
Lakota  services  by  Mr.  Orville  Looking  Horse,  Mr.  Pete  Catches  Dr.  and  Mr. 
Rocky  Afraid  of  Hawk.  Burial  will  be  at  Mesteth  Family  Plot,  White  Horse 
Creek,  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Francis  Shangreaux 

Francis  Shangreaux  PINE  RIDGE  - Francis  Shangreaux,  age  84,  died  Danuary 
13,  2004,  in  Pine  Ridge,  SD.  Francis  was  born  on  September  9,  1919,  at 
Pine  Ridge,  SD,  to  Nora  Allman  and  Antoine  Shangreaux.  Francis  was  the 
third  child  born.  He  had  two  older  sisters,  Marjorie  and  Desse,  and  one 
younger  sister.  Myrtle. 

He  was  in  the  US  ARMY  Air  Force  during  WWII.  Entered  service  March  20, 
1942  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  KS.  He  earned  the  rank  of  Technician  Fifth  Grade 
while  serving  with  879th  Signal  Company  Depot,  Aviator  in  England.  While 


in  the  service  he  was  awarded  the  European  - African  - Middle  Eastern 
Theatre  Service  Medal  and  Five  (5)  Overseas  Service  Bars.  Francis  ended 
his  tour  of  service  on  the  29th  day  of  September  1945  with  an  honorable 
discharge. 

While  Francis  was  in  Europe  he  met  and  married  Iris  Alma  Drinkall.  To 
this  union  were  born  five  children:  Dolores,  Christine,  Richard,  Lily  and 
Valerie.  Once  his  military  service  was  completed  Francis  returned  to  the 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  and  began  his  career  with  the  U.S. 

Government  Civil  Service.  Fie  retired  in  1980  after  27  years  of  service. 

Francis  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  father,  and  three  sisters. 

He  is  survived  by  one  son,  Richard  Shangreaux,  Pine  Ridge,  SD;  four 
daughters,  Dolores  Shangreaux,  Pine  Ridge,  SD,  Christine  Shangreaux, 
Rosebud,  SD,  Lily  E.  Shangreaux-Bigbee,  Stillwater,  OK,  and  Valerie 
Shangreaux-Sanchez,  Stillwater,  OK;  his  wife  Iris;  21  grandchildren;  and 
28  great-grandchildren . Francis  is  also  survived  by  his  very  special 
friend  and  companion  of  16  years,  Mary  Merrival. 

A one-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  January  15,  2004 
at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge,  SD.  Funeral  services  will 
be  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  January  16,  2004,  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in 
Pine  Ridge,  SD.  Interment  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  at  Black  Hills  National 
Cemetery,  Sturgis,  SD. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 
January  16,  2004 
Sharon  R.  Red  Shirt-Toms 

HAGERSTOWN,  Md . - Sharon  R.  Red  Shirt-Toms,  30,  Hagerstown,  died  Friday, 
Jan.  9,  2004,  in  Hagerstown. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Nathaniel  Toms,  Hagerstown;  one  daughter, 
Nichole  Toms,  Hagerstown;  her  father,  Johnathan  Red  Shirt,  Pine  Ridge,  S.D 
; and  three  brothers,  Raymond  Red  Shirt,  Rapid  City,  and  Wallace  Thunder 
Bull  and  Dion  Thunder  Bull,  both  of  Kyle,  S.D. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  4:30  p.m.  today  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office 
in  Porcupine,  S.D.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  17,  at 
Porcupine  CAP  Office,  with  the  Rev.  Cecil  Weston  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  St.  Alban's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

January  19,  2004 
Teresa  Feather  Earring 

WAKPAMNI  LAKE  - Teresa  Feather  Earring,  71,  Wakpamni  Lake,  died  Sunday, 
Jan.  18,  2004,  at  her  home. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

January  15,  2004 
Dallas  Glen  Weddle 

Dallas  Glen  Weddle,  former  resident  of  Ponca  City,  died  Sunday,  Jan.  4, 
2004.  He  was  82. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  Feb.  2,  2004,  at  the  Fort 
Myer  post  chapel  in  Arlington,  Va.  Burial  with  full  military  honors  will 
follow  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Arrangements  are  under  the 
direction  of  Everly  Community  Funeral  Care  of  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Dallas  Glen  Weddle  was  born  June  16.  1921,  in  Vinita,  the  son  of  Owen 
Morris  and  Hazel  Inman  Weddle.  He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  in 
Ponca  City,  was  a 32nd  degree  Mason  and  a member  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  of 
Oklahoma . 

He  retired  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  a lieutenant  colonel.  He  resided 
in  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Glenda  Rae  Weddle  of  Alexandria,  Va. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Geraldine  Mize  Weddle,  and  his 
parents . 


In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  American 
Lung  Association  for  Research,  9735  Main  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22031-3798 
or  the  AF/OSI  Scholarship  Fund  in  memory  of  Dallas  Glen  Weddle,  PO  Box 
523135,  Springfield,  Va.  22152. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2004  The  Ponca  City  News. 

January  15,  2004 

Roberta  Jean  Carterman 

Roberta  Jean  Carterman  of  Miami  died  Tuesday,  Jan.  13,  2004,  at  the 
scene  of  an  automobile  accident  one-half  mile  south  of  Quapaw.  She  was  48. 

Carterman  was  born  May  23,  1955,  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  to  Robert  Edward  and 
Patsy  Belle  (Winton)  Nidiffer.  She  lived  in  Miami  since  1967.  She 
graduated  from  Miami  High  School  with  the  class  of  1973. 

She  was  an  accounting  assistant  for  the  Modoc  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  was 
previously  a clinical  services  secretary  for  Integris  Baptist  Regional 
Health  Center  of  Miami.  She  was  a member  of  Cardin  Christian  Church. 

She  married  Kenneth  Ray  Carterman  on  Feb.  7,  1987,  in  Miami.  He  survives, 
of  the  home. 

Additional  survivors  include  one  son  and  his  wife,  Jeremy  and  Shanny 
Housman  of  Vinita;  two  stepdaughters,  Tami  Brown  of  Danvers,  111.,  and 
Lori  Hopp  of  Lincoln,  111.;  her  mother  of  Commerce;  one  sister  and  her 
husband,  Judy  and  Don  Hildebrand  of  Norman,  one  grandchild  and  eight 
stepgrandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Paul  Thomas  Funeral  Home  of  Miami 
with  the  Rev.  Bill  Richey  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Welch  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Don  Hildebrand,  Jack  Payne,  Robert  Longman,  Larry 
Eutsler,  George  Zartman  and  Bruce  McDermott. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  8:30  p.m.  today  at  the  funeral 
home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Miami  News-Record. 

January  17,  2004 
Patrick  E.  Newsom 

PALESTINE,  Texas  - Funeral  for  former  Lawton  resident  Patrick  E.  Newsom, 
63,  Palestine,  Texas,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral 
Home  Chapel  with  the  Rev.  Walter  Queotone  officiating. 

Mr.  Newsom  died  Wednesday,  Jan.  14,  2004,  in  Palestine,  Texas. 

Burial  will  be  at  Mt.  Scott  KCA  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  March  17,  1940,  in  Lawton,  to  Horace  and  Alice  Bear  Newsom. 

He  attended  school  in  Lawton,  and  was  a member  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Tracey  Aguirre,  Van  Buren  Ark.;  a brother, 
William  Riley  Newsom,  Lawton:  five  sisters:  Joyce  McDaniel,  Galena  Powell 
and  Mary  Gilley,  all  of  Lawton;  Donna  Napier,  Willow  Park,  Texas;  and 
Roberta  McClung,  Dallas;  three  grandchildren;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a sister,  Amy  Hall;  and  two 
brothers:  Garland  and  Horace  Newsom  Jr. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

January  10,  2004 

Pauline  Butler 

Funeral  services  for  Seminole  native,  Pauline  (Fixico)  Butler  of 
Okmulgee  are  scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Friday,  Jan  16,  at  Hillabee  Baptist 
Church  in  Hanna,  officiated  by  Revs.  Malcom  Tiger  and  James  Coker. 

Interment  will  be  at  the  Butler  family  cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Shurden  Funeral  Home  of  Henryetta. 

She  will  be  taken  to  Hillabee  Baptist  Church  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

Butler  died  Tuesday,  Jan.  13,  2004,  at  the  age  of  83. 

She  was  born  Dec.  22,  1920,  in  Seminole  County  to  Lana  (Spencer)  and 


Ilonas  Fixico. 

She  married  Wiley  Butler  in  1952  in  McIntosh  County. 

She  lived  most  of  her  life  in  Hanna  before  moving  to  Okmulgee  two 
years  ago.  Butler  worked  as  a nurses  aid  and  a sewing  machine  operator 
for  POK  in  Pharoah. 

She  liked  playing  bingo,  cooking,  sewing,  and  listening  to  church 
songs.  Butler  had  many  friends,  no  matter  who  a person  was,  they  were 
always  welcomed  in  her  home.  She  always  prepared  meals  and  no  one  ever 
left  her  home  without  eating.  She  was  a very  special  woman  and  loved  by 
everyone  she  knew. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Wiley  Butler;  two  daughters, 
Jessie  Butler  and  Lucy  Butler;  her  parents,  Ilonas  and  Lana  Fixico;  two 
sisters,  Susie  Mitchell  and  Nelessy  Harjo;  and  one  brother,  Thelmond 
Fixico. 

Butler  is  survived  by  six  children,  Elizabeth  Butler  and  Wiley  Butler 
Dr.,  both  of  Okmulgee,  Dudy  Proctor  of  Hanna,  Frankie  Alexander  of 
Seminole,  Penny  Murray  and  Bessie  Alexander,  all  of  Shawnee;  18 
grandchildren;  18  great  grandchildren;  3 greatgreat  grandchildren;  one 
brother,  Dohn  Fixico  of  Sapulpa;  as  well  as  a host  of  nieces,  nephews, 
friends  and  other  relatives. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 
January  13,  2004 
Jerry  L.  Holmes 

HOLMES  - Jerry  L.  Holmes,  age  65,  beloved  husband,  father,  grandfather, 
son,  and  brother  was  called  home  by  our  heavenly  Father,  Friday,  January  9, 
2004. 

Jerry  was  born  in  Alabama  and  was  a resident  of  Sandia  Pueblo,  NM.  He 
was  a proud  Veteran  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Jerry  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  of  43  years,  Jennie  M.  Holmes  of 
Sandia  Pueblo;  one  son,  Paul  Holmes  and  wife  Irene  of  Sandia  Pueblo;  his 
precious  grandchildren,  Paul  and  Jennie  Holmes;  his  special  Goddaughter, 
Donna  Fragua;  his  Mother,  Virginia  Smith  of  Alabama;  his  brothers,  Lavon 
Holmes  and  wife  Sue,  Larry  Holmes  and  wife  Donna,  James  Holmes,  Rodger 
Holmes  and  his  wife,  all  of  Alabama;  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  other 
relatives  and  friends.  Jerry  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  loving  family 
and  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

Visitations  will  be  held  Tuesday  from  6:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  in  the 
Chapel  of  Alameda  Mortuary;  where  a rosary  will  be  recited  this  evening  at 
7:00  p.m.  Funeral  Services  will  be  conducted  Wednesday  at  9:00  a.m.  at 
Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow 
at  Santa  Fe  National  Cemetery  at  11:00  a.m.  Casket  bearers  will  be  Sophie 
R.  Armijo,  Christopher  Chavez,  Jacob  Tsethlikai,  Joseph  G.  Chavez,  Gilbert 
Chavez  and  JoAnn  Tsethlikai.  Honorary  bearers  will  be  Bill  Ward  and  Larry 
Holmes . 

Funeral  services  are  entrusted  to:  Alameda  Mortuary  9420  4th  Street  NW 
898-3160 

January  16,  2004 
Jerry  L.  Holmes 

The  family  wishes  to  express  their  sincere  gratitude  to  all  relatives 
and  friends  who  were  so  kind  and  supportive  during  their  recent  loss. 
Special  thanks  to  the  entire  community  of  Sandia  Pueblo  for  all  the  love 
and  support  given  to  the  Holmes  family;  to  VistaCare  Hospice  Staff  for  the 
wonderful  care  given  to  Jerry;  to  those  who  sent  floral  tributes,  cards, 
food  and  especially  prayers.  Your  kindness  will  always  be  remembered. 

Funeral  services  were  entrusted  to:  Alameda  Mortuary  9420  4th  Street  NW 
898-3160 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2004  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
January  15,  2004 


Elsie  Lewis 
Sanostee 

Dune  10,  1914  - Dan.  13,  2004 

Elsie  Lewis,  89,  of  Sanostee,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Dan.  13,  2004,  at 
Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  Dune  10,  1914,  in 
Sanostee . 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Dan.  17,  2004,  at  Christian 
Reformed  Church  in  Sanostee.  A viewing  will  be  held  after  the  services. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  family  cemetery  in  Sanostee. 

Arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of  Kirtland,  (505) 
598-9636. 

Danuary  17,  2004 

Sarah  Lapahie  Largo 
Hogback 

Dune  29,  1939  - Dan.  14,  2004 

Sarah  Lapahie  Largo,  64,  of  Hogback,  went  home  to  her  Heavenly  Father 
Wednesday,  Dan.  14,  2004,  in  Denver,  Colo.  She  was  born  Dune  29,  1939,  at 
Sanostee . 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Everette  Largo  and  family  and  Lawrence 
Largo  Dr.  and  family;  her  sisters,  Lucy  Begay  and  Annie  Dack;  one  brother. 
Nelson  Yazzie;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  "Larry"  Lawrence  Largo  Sr.; 
father,  Willie  Lapahie;  and  mother,  Cora  Lapahie. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Dan.  17,  2004,  at 
the  Bethel  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  follow  at 
the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Everette  Largo,  Keith  McDonald,  Christopher  Talk, 
Mario  Evans,  Damie  Begay  and  Roy  Begay.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Lawrence 
Largo  Dr.,  Tommy  Begay,  Benjamin  Begay,  Nelson  Yazzie,  Annie  Dack  and  Lucy 
Begay.  The  family  has  entrusted  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock  with  the  arrangements,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
Danuary  14,  2004 
Herbert  Dames 

GANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Herbert  Dames,  93,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Dan.  15  at  Mary  Mother  of  Mankind  Catholic  Church,  St.  Michaels, 
Ariz..  Father  Gilbert  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land, 
Burnside,  Ariz. 

Dames  died  Dan.  12  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Dune  23,  1911  in 
Ganado. 

Dames  attended  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  He  was  a rancher  and  Range 
Rider . 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Kenneth  Dames  of  Sheepsprings;  brothers. 

Tommy  Dames  and  Freddie  Slivers  both  of  Ganado;  sisters,  Dennie  Baldwin  of 
Sanders,  Ariz.,  Roslyn  Brown  of  Ganado  and  Rose  Bates  of  St.  Michaels;  11 
grandchildren;  and  25  great-grandchildren . 

Dames  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Frances  D.  Dames;  daughters, 
Alberta  F.  Roanhorse  and  Evangeline  Dames;  and  parents.  Dim  Dames  Slivers 
and  Della  Taliman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darrick  Begay,  Garrack  Begay,  Larrack  Begay,  Chuck 
Roanhorse,  Matthew  Begay  and  Michael  Dames. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Danuary  15,  2004 

Howard  Fred  Smith 

PHOENIX  - Services  for  Howard  Smith,  59,  will  be  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dan.  16 
at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Smith  died  Dan.  9 in  Portland,  Ore.  He  was  born  Sept.  16,  1944  in  Fort 


Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan. 

Smith  graduated  from  Riverside  High  School,  Andarko,  Okla.  in  1967.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  three  years  and  was  employed  with  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  His  hobbies  included  reading  Western  novels. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dulia  Smith  of  Sanders,  Ariz.;  sons,  Duane 
Smith  of  Westminster,  Colo,  and  Fermin  Ray  Smith  of  Phoenix;  daughter, 
Sheila  Nelson  of  Vanderwagen;  brother.  Dames  Smith  of  Todelakai;  sister, 
Charlotte  King  of  Window  Rock;  and  two  grandchildren . 

Smith  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Blhag  B Cooke  and  Fred 
Smith;  and  brother,  Notah  Smith. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Marietta  Maestas 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Marietta  Maestas,  47,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Friday 
Dan.  16  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Terri  Goodin  will  officiate 
Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Maestas  died  Dan.  10  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  March  12,  1956  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Saline  Water  People  Clan  for  the  His  Leaf  Under 
His  Cover  People  Clan. 

Maestas  was  employed  with  the  Lovelace  Medical  Center,  Albuquerque.  She 
graduated  from  high  school  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Clayton  Lee  Maestas  of  Albuquerque;  sons. 
Lari  Shane  Harvey,  Doesph  Lee  Maestas  and  Leander  Shawn  Harvey  all  of 
Albuquerque;  daughters.  Shannon  Harvey,  Shauna  Harvey  and  Katherine  Marie 
Maestas  all  of  Albuquerque;  sister,  Lucy  Tom  of  Gallup;  brother  Michael 
Caroll  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  six  grandchildren . 

Maestas  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  and  mother  Marie  Bowman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  LeAdrian  Shaun  Begaye,  Lari  Shane  Harvey,  Leander 
Shawn  Harvey,  Donathan  King,  Darrell  Brian  Sloan,  and  Desse  Whitia. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Tom  Doe  Ashley  Dr. 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Services  for  Tom  Ashley  Dr.,  23,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Dan.  16  at  All  Saints  Mission,  Ganado,  Ariz.  Father  Flann  O'Neil 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Ganado  Community  Cemetery. 

Ashley  Dr.  died  Dan.  11  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Aug.  28, 

1980  in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red 
Running  into  Water  People  Clan. 

Ashley  Dr.  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  in  1999  and  attended 
Navajo  Community  College.  His  hobbies  included  collecting  CD's,  computers 
and  surfing  the  Internet. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Nevelan  Ross  of  Ganado  and  Tom  Doe  Ashley 
Sr.  of  Burntwater,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Alex  Ashley,  Everette  Martin,  Tommy 
Ashley,  Simon  Ashley  Clifford  Ashley  and  Raymond  Ashley  all  of  Burntwater, 
Ariz.;  sisters,  Philomena  Ross  of  Window  Rock,  Regina  Begay  of  Beaumont, 
Calif.,  Alberta  Green  of  Fort  Defiance,  Eva  Ashley  and  Dackie  Mann  both  of 
Burntwater. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Cedric  Williams,  Travis  Cooke,  Glenn  Begay,  B.R. 
Dames,  Sean  Nez  and  Clifford  Ashley. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  All  Saints  Mission  Hall,  Ganado. 

Danuary  15,  2004 

Howard  Fred  Smith 

PHOENIX  - Services  for  Howard  Smith,  59,  will  be  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dan.  16 
at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Smith  died  Dan.  9 in  Portland,  Ore.  He  was  born  Sept.  16,  1944  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan. 

Smith  graduated  from  Riverside  High  School,  Andarko,  Okla.  in  1967.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  three  years  and  was  employed  with  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  His  hobbies  included  reading  Western  novels. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dulia  Smith  of  Sanders,  Ariz.;  sons,  Duane 


Smith  of  Westminster,  Colo,  and  Fermin  Ray  Smith  of  Phoenix;  daughter, 
Sheila  Nelson  of  Vanderwagen;  brother.  Dames  Smith  of  Todelakai;  sister, 
Charlotte  King  of  Window  Rock;  and  two  grandchildren . 

Smith  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Blhag  B Cooke  and  Fred 
Smith;  and  brother,  Notah  Smith. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Marietta  Maestas 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Marietta  Maestas,  47,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
Dan.  16  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Terri  Goodin  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Maestas  died  Dan.  10  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  March  12,  1956  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Saline  Water  People  Clan  for  the  His  Leaf  Under 
His  Cover  People  Clan. 

Maestas  was  employed  with  the  Lovelace  Medical  Center,  Albuquerque.  She 
graduated  from  high  school  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Clayton  Lee  Maestas  of  Albuquerque;  sons. 
Lari  Shane  Harvey,  Doesph  Lee  Maestas  and  Leander  Shawn  Harvey  all  of 
Albuquerque;  daughters.  Shannon  Harvey,  Shauna  Harvey  and  Katherine  Marie 
Maestas  all  of  Albuquerque;  sister,  Lucy  Tom  of  Gallup;  brother  Michael 
Caroll  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  six  grandchildren . 

Maestas  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  and  mother  Marie  Bowman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  LeAdrian  Shaun  Begaye,  Lari  Shane  Harvey,  Leander 
Shawn  Harvey,  Donathan  King,  Darrell  Brian  Sloan,  and  Desse  Whitia. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Tom  Doe  Ashley  Dr. 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Services  for  Tom  Ashley  Dr.,  23,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 

Friday,  Dan.  16  at  All  Saints  Mission,  Ganado,  Ariz.  Father  Flann  O'Neil 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Ganado  Community  Cemetery. 

Ashley  Dr.  died  Dan.  11  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Aug.  28, 

1980  in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red 
Running  into  Water  People  Clan. 

Ashley  Dr.  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  in  1999  and  attended 
Navajo  Community  College.  His  hobbies  included  collecting  CD's,  computers 
and  surfing  the  Internet. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Nevelan  Ross  of  Ganado  and  Tom  Doe  Ashley 
Sr.  of  Burntwater,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Alex  Ashley,  Everette  Martin,  Tommy 
Ashley,  Simon  Ashley  Clifford  Ashley  and  Raymond  Ashley  all  of  Burntwater, 
Ariz.;  sisters,  Philomena  Ross  of  Window  Rock,  Regina  Begay  of  Beaumont, 
Calif.,  Alberta  Green  of  Fort  Defiance,  Eva  Ashley  and  Dackie  Mann  both  of 
Burntwater. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Cedric  Williams,  Travis  Cooke,  Glenn  Begay,  B.R. 
Dames,  Sean  Nez  and  Clifford  Ashley. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  All  Saints  Mission  Hall,  Ganado. 

Danuary  17,  2004 

Evelyn  Begay 

LUPTON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Evelyn  Begay,  46,  were  10  a.m.  today  at 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Father  Cormac  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Gallup 
City  Cemetery. 

Begay  died  Dan.  11  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  March  6,  1957,  in  Lupton 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Begay  attended  Sanders  Unified  District.  She  was  a homemaker.  Her 
hobbies  included  crocheting,  weaving,  listening  to  music  and  volleyball. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Elvin  Day  Benny  and  Nikko  Begay  of  Lupton; 
mother,  Carrie  M.  Yazzie  of  Lupton;  brother.  Dames  Begay  of  Vanderwagen; 
and  sisters,  Caroline  Denetclaw,  Carolyn  Begay  and  Sarah  B.  Loy  all  of 
Lupton . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Claude  Begay;  brothers,  Dones 
Begay  Sr.  and  Evan  Begay;  and  sister,  Nora  Begay. 

Pallbearers  were  Dames  Begay,  Preston  Denetclaw,  Dewayne  Lee,  Edward 
Begay,  Leo  Green  and  Albert  Yazzie. 


The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Lupton  Chapter  House.  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Danuary  19,  2004 

Tom  Garcia  Harvey 

MANY  FARMS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Tom  Harvey,  77,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday 
Ian.  20,  at  Redridge  Friends  Church.  Burial  will  follow  at  private  family 
cemetery,  Redridge. 

Harvey  died  Ian.  16  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Oct.  10,  1926,  in  Rough  Rock, 
Ariz.,  into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Nanabah  Harvey  of  Many  Farms;  sons,  Gary 
Harvey  Sr.  of  Whiteriver,  Ariz.,  and  Harry  Harvey  Sr.  of  Gallup;  daughters 
Lucy  Ayze  of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  Marie  Harvey  of  Rough  Rock,  Betty  Stewart  of 
Indian  Wells,  Ariz.,  Della  Ayze,  Anita  Bitsui,  Allison  Harvey,  Evangeline 
Harvey,  Loretta  Harvey,  Lorene  Thomas,  Doris  Tsinijinnie  and  Sarah 
Uentillie  all  of  Many  Farms;  sisters,  Grace  Begay  and  Daisy  Chee  both  of 
Rough  Rock;  57  grandchildren;  and  44  great-grandchildren. 

Harvey  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Mary  and  Dohn  Harvey;  and 
brothers,  Carl  Harvey,  Doe  Harvey,  Kee  Harvey  and  Lee  Harvey. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Danuary  14,  2004 

Elvira  Dean  Kauakahi  Blackwater 

Elvira  Dean  Kauakahi  Blackwater,  71,  of  Scottsdale,  AZ  passed  away  on 
Friday,  Danuary  9,  2004  in  Scottsdale.  She  was  born  Danuary  23,  1932  in 
Salt  River,  AZ. 

She  is  survived  by  one  sister,  Rena  Gibson;  six  children,  Frances 
Kauakahi,  Clifford  Kauakahi,  Linda  Kauakahi,  Dianna  Washington,  Sandy 
Kauakahi,  Marco  Kauakahi,  and  Darren  Washington  (son-in-law);  seven 
grandchildren,  Maria  Vallez,  Marissa  Vallez,  Kasey  Kauakahi,  Samantha 
Kaua-kahi,  Heather  Washington,  Holly  Washington  and  Dean  Washington;  and 
four  great-grandchildren , Darreian  Hayes,  Ezarie  Hayes,  Daniel  Martinez 
and  Chloe  Colbert. 

Visitation  will  be  Friday,  Danuary  16,  2004  at  6:00  P.M.,  Salt  River 
Memorial  Hall,  9849  E.  Earll,  Scottsdale,  AZ. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  Saturday,  Danuary  17,  2004  at  9:00  A.M.,  Salt 
River  Presbyterian  Church,  Scottsdale,  AZ. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic. 

Danuary  13,  2004 

Arthur  C.  Brown 

Arthur  C.  Brown,  94,  died  Dan.  9,  2004,  in  Winslow. 

He  was  born  Dan.  12,  1909,  in  the  upper  Greaswood  area  and  attended  Fort 
Wingate  Indian  School. 

Mr.  Brown  lived  the  majority  of  his  life  in  Arizona  but  left  in  1942, 
right  after  marrying  his  wife,  Nora  Dene  Yazzie,  to  serve  in  the  Marine 
Corps  during  World  War  II  as  a "Code  Talker."  Mr.  Brown  remained  in  the 
Pacific  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  was  awarded  the  silver  "Code  Talkers" 
medal  for  his  contributions  to  the  Allied  effort. 

After  retiring  to  Arizona,  he  found  his  vocation  as  a carpenter  in  the 
White  Cone  area.  Mr.  Brown  gave  much  of  himself  to  his  friends,  rarely 
asking  retribution,  which  is  just  one  of  the  qualities  he  passed  on  to  his 
friends  and  family. 

Mr.  Brown  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Nora,  of  White  Cone;  children  Maryann 
Dickson  of  Fruitland,  Albert  C.  Brown  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Marie  of 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Arthur  C.  Brown  Dr.  of  Phoenix,  Susie  Reynolds  of 
Phoenix,  Bessie  Chare  of  Idaho,  Paul  C.  Brown  of  Holbrook,  Felix  C.  Brown 
of  White  Cone  and  Michael  C.  Brown  of  White  Cone;  and  a number  of 


grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  sons  Alfred  and  Alex  "Tosie"  Brown. 

Holy  Rosary  and  Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  recited  and  celebrated 
today  at  10  a.m.,  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church,  220  W.  Second  St., 
Winslow.  Interment  will  be  in  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Allen  Begay 

Allen  Begay,  68,  died  Ian.  11,  2004,  at  Winslow  Campus  Care. 

He  was  born  March  8,  1935,  in  Hardrock,  Ariz.,  to  Tse  Cody  and  Annette 
Begay. 

Mr.  Begay  worked  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  until  he  retired  in  1981. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lorraine  Vaughn  Begay;  sons  Sevier  Begay  of 
Winslow,  Gary  Begay  of  Window  Rock,  Larry  Begay  of  Winslow,  Loren  Begay  of 
Leupp,  Nathaniel  Begay  of  Winslow  and  Garrikson  Begay  of  Phoenix; 
daughters  Marlinda  Huma  of  Polacca  and  Sandra  Begay  of  Winslow;  and 
brother  Russell  Begay  of  Pinon. 

Graveside  service  is  today,  Tuesday,  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Hardrock  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  are  by  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

January  15,  2004 

Arthur  C.  Yazzie 

Arthur  C.  Yazzie,  82,  of  Birdsprings,  died  Jan.  8,  2004,  at  the  V.A. 
Medical  Center  in  Prescott.  He  was  born  July  2,  1921,  in  Dilkon  to  Charlie 
and  Ella  Hoskie  Yazzie. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II  as  part  of  Troop  E,  85th 
Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Squadron.  He  was  awarded  the  European-Af rican- 
Middle  Eastern  Theatre  Ribbon,  3 Battle  Star  combat  infantry  badge  and  a 
Good  Conduct  medal. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Eva  Lee  Yazzie;  son,  Samuel  Yazzie  of  Tuba 
City;  daughter,  Irene  Wilson  of  Birdsprings;  brother,  Jimmy  Yazzie  of 
Dilkon;  and  sister,  Stella  Nelson  of  Dilkon. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Friday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Marantha  Assembly  of 
God  located  on  the  corner  of  Fleming  and  Alfred  in  Winslow.  Pastor  Henry 
Chase  is  officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  Desert  View  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  are  by  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

January  16,  2004 

Gilbert  Begay 

Gilbert  Begay,  39,  died  Sunday,  Jan.  11,  2004,  in  Polacca. 

Mr.  Begay  was  born  April  22,  1964,  in  Shiprock,  N.M. 

Mr.  Begay  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Karen  Joy  Nez;  sons  Roman,  Romon, 
Romondo  and  Rolando  Begay;  mother  Pauline  Tso  Begay;  brothers  Dale,  Wayne, 
Raymond  and  Thomas  Begay  Sr.;  sisters  Daisy  and  Anita  Nez;  and  many  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father. 

Services  for  Mr.  Begay  will  be  today  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Whitecone  United 
Methodist  Church  in  White  Cone,  with  pastor  Guy  B.  Nez  Jr.  officiating. 
Interment  will  be  at  the  family  plot  in  White  Cone. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  care  of  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

January  18,  2004 

Robert  Fernley  Wills 
Vancouver,  WA 

To  celebrate  the  life  of  Robert  Wills,  a memorial  service  will  be  held 
at  1PM  on  Wednesday,  January  21,  2004  at  Harvest  Community  Church  in  Camas, 
WA. 

Robert  F.  Wills  died  Jan.  13,  2004  at  the  age  of  46  following  a brief 
battle  with  leukemia.  He  was  born  Aug.  2,  1957  in  Portland,  OR. 

Bob's  favorite  activities  included  fishing,  camping,  collecting  guns  and 


state  flags.  He  was  an  avid  wrestling  fan.  He  enjoyed  several  lasting 
Internet  friendships  where  he  was  known  as  Wish  or  Wishmaker.  One  of  the 
joys  of  his  life  was  spending  time  with  his  daughters  and  3 grandsons.  Bob 
was  very  proud  of  his  Chippewa  Native  American  heritage. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Michelle  Wills  of  LaCenter,  WA;  Crystal 
Wills  of  Lompoc,  CA;  mother  loan  Malmberg  of  Vancouver,  WA;  sister  Paula 
Kennedy  of  Camas,  WA;  three  brothers,  Jason  and  Lance  Malmberg  of 
Vancouver,  WA;  Bill  Wills  of  Molalla,  OR;  Aunt  Doe  ; cousin  Earl  Garrett 
of  Vancouver,  WA;  grandchildren  Zachary  age  2 yr.;  Tyler  age  3 mos.; 

Dakota  age  8 mos.;  and  Special  best  friend  Nina  Barnes.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  his  father,  Albert  Lee  Fernley  Wills. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Columbian  Publishing  Co.,  Vancouver,  WA. 

January  14,  2004 

Wilford  Neaman 

OGDEN,  Utah  - Wilford  Neaman,  74,  of  Fort  Hall  died  Jan.  10,  2004,  at 
Washington  Terrace  Health  Service  in  Ogden,  Utah. 

Traditional  burial  services  will  be  Wednesday,  Jan.  14  at  1 p.m.,  and 
burial  will  be  in  the  Cedar  Cemetery  in  Fort  Hall.  Family  and  friends  may 
visit  at  his  residence  on  Cemetery  Road,  off  Philbin  Road. 

All  funeral  arrangements  are  family  directed.  A complete  obituary  will 
appear  in  a future  edition  of  the  Idaho  State  Journal. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Pocatella  Idaho  State  Journal. 

January  13,  2004 

Naomi  (Types)  Moctelme 
DeSmet,  Idaho 

Funeral  for  Naomi  Elizabeth  (Types)  Moctelme,  78,  was  held  at  Faith 
Tabernacle  Church  in  Lewiston.  Burial  was  at  Arrow  Junction  Cemetery  in 
Juliaetta,  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Moctelme  died  Jan.  5. 

She  was  born  in  Lapwai,  Idaho,  and  attended  schools  there. 

In  1975  she  married  Christopher  Moctelme,  and  the  couple  made  their  home 
near  DeSmet.  She  was  a homemaker. 

Mrs.  Moctelme  was  a member  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  and  attended  Faith 
Tabernacle  Church  in  Lewiston. 

Survivors  include  her  husband;  a sister,  Audrey  Types  of  Lewiston;  a 
brother,  Virgil  Types  of  Lapwai,  Idaho;  five  grandchildren  and  11  great  - 
-grandchildren . 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Spokesman-Review. 

January  14,  2004 

Eleanora  McKay 

WOLF  POINT  - Eleanora  (Comes  Last)  McKay,  whose  Native  American  name  was 
Toka  Icu  Winyan,  or  "Takes  the  Enemy,"  65,  of  Poplar,  died  of  cancer 
Saturday  at  a Wolf  Point  hospital. 

Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  today  at  Poplar  Cultural  Center,  with  burial  in 
Box  Elder  Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  of  Poplar  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  www. 
steven sonand sons . com. 

Survivors  include  sons  Charles  Four  Bear,  Dale  Four  Bear,  Cornell  Four 
Bear  and  Delvin  Four  Bear;  daughters  Rena  Williams  and  Noreen  Figueroa;  an 
adopted  son,  Alex  Trotier;  adopted  daughters  Gay  Paulson,  Sonja  Garfield, 
June  Greybull,  Marva  Young  Bear,  Susan  Brunelle,  Patricia  Iron  Cloud  and 
Orian  Baker;  her  mother,  Rena  Comes  Last;  brothers  Daniel  Comes  Last  Jr. 
and  Leroy  Comes  Last;  adopted  brothers  Alvin  Windy  Boy,  Jonathan  Windy  Boy, 
Adrian  Ireland,  Cleveland  Holy  Elk  Boy,  Mike  Peney  and  Ray  Eder;  adopted 


sisters  Diane  Martin,  Sandra  Birthmark,  Nellie  Youpee,  Darlene  Gray, 
Beverly  Bellegard  and  Dan  Bellegard;  numerous  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Danuary  15,  2004 

Loren  Adams,  14 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Loren  Adams,  14,  died  Dec.  27,  2003,  at  Alaska  Native 
Medical  Center.  He  had  been  hospitalized  twice  since  Thanksgiving  and  died 
of  natural  causes. 

A service  to  celebrate  Loren's  life  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Dan.  25  at  616  W. 
10th  Ave. 

Loren  was  born  March  20,  1989,  in  Anchorage. 

He  attended  Dimond  High  School's  special  education  program.  Previously, 
he  attended  Mears  Middle  School  and  Denali  Elementary  School. 

"He  was  a fun-loving  boy  who  loved  to  laugh  and  smile.  He  touched  the 
lives  of  everyone  he  came  in  contact  with  in  a special  way,"  his  foster 
family  wrote.  They  added  that  he  will  be  missed. 

For  the  past  year  and  a half,  he  has  lived  with  his  foster  family,  Todd, 
Danice  and  their  children,  Sarah  and  Scott,  Heverling  of  Anchorage. 
Previous  foster  families  were  Perry  and  Ella  Glennof  of  Anchorage  and 
Bobbie  Grimstad  of  Palmer. 

He  will  also  be  missed  by  his  family  from  the  ARC  of  Anchorage.  Staff 
there  have  worked  with  him  for  many  years. 

Loren  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Rhoda  Dohnson;  and  brothers  and  sisters 
all  of  Noorvik. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  made  to  Wish  Upon  A North  Star,  2320  Maplewood 
St.,  Anchorage  99508. 

Danuary  16,  2004 

Shelly  Farmer,  39 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Rochelle  M.  "Shelly"  Farmer,  39,  died  Dan.  9,  2004, 
at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center,  surrounded  by  her  family  and  friends, 
after  a lengthy  illness. 

A funeral  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Holy  Family  Cathedral.  A potluck 
will  follow. 

Ms.  Farmer  was  born  May  11,  1964,  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  She  moved 
with  her  mother  to  Alaska  in  1971.  She  earned  her  GED  and  attended  CINA 
classes  in  secretarial  skills.  She  also  graduated  from  ACS  computer  school 
She  worked  at  1st  National  Bank  as  a teller  and  later  worked  for  Kelly 
Girls . 

Her  family  wrote:  "Shelly  was  fun  loving  and  enjoyed  camping,  fishing, 
berry  picking  and  people.  She  did  sewing  and  beading  crafts. 

"Shelly  enjoyed  being  around  family  and  friends,  especially  her 
daughters,  whom  she  loved  very  much.  She  was  there  for  anyone  in  need.  She 
enjoyed  giving  gifts  and  reached  out  to  people  with  a smile  and  a 
departing  'Love  you.'  She  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  knew  and  loved 
her . " 

She  is  survived  by  her  fiance,  Ray  Ramirez  and  his  daughter.  Ruby; 
daughters,  Areanne  Farmer  and  Crystal  Palmer,  both  of  Anchorage;  mother, 
Anna  Farmer  of  Anchorage;  father,  Louis  Major;  half  brother,  Louis  Dr.; 
half  sisters,  Amy  and  Holly,  all  of  Michigan;  uncles,  Richard  Patsey  of 
Virginia  and  Leroy  Patsey  of  Anchorage;  aunts,  Edith  Nicholas  and  Angela 
Patsey;  uncle  and  aunt,  Dustin  and  Marianne  Patsey;  and  grandmother,  Rita 
Esmailka,  all  of  Nulato;  and  many  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Bob  Arnold,  71 
Washington,  D.C. 

A former  Alaskan  engaged  in  Alaska  Native  and  land  issues  until  the 
1990s,  Robert  D.  "Bob"  Arnold  died  Dan.  11,  2004,  at  his  home  in  Olympia, 


Wash . 

No  service  is  planned. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  born  Dune  11,  1932,  in  Guthrie,  Okla. 

He  was  an  Alaska  resident  from  1961  to  1987. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  the  principal  author  of  a 1974  book,  "Alaska  Native  Land 
Claims,"  but  his  writings  and  activities  related  to  Native  issues  reached 
back  to  1968.  He  was  a deputy  commissioner  of  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  and  before  that,  he  had  been  a senior  manager  with  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  His  earlier  service  with  the  state  had  been  as 
executive  director  of  the  Alaska  Centennial  Commission  and  executive 
director  of  the  Alaska  Educational  Broadcasting  Commission.  In  the  early 
1970s,  he  had  been  a member  of  the  Anchorage  School  Board,  and  served  on  a 
number  of  civic  commissions. 

In  1987,  he  moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  a director  of  a research 
institute  at  George  Washington  University.  He  moved  to  Olympia  after 
retiring  in  1996. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ann,  of  Olympia;  daughters, 

Catherine  of  Waianae,  Hawaii;  Elizabeth  of  Anchorage;  Susan  Dolan  of  Bend, 
Ore.;  Mary  of  Olympia;  sons,  Matthew  of  Las  Vegas,  and  Dohn  of  Eugene, 
Ore.;  seven  grandchildren;  and  sister,  Doyce  Munson  of  Anchorage. 

Arrangements  were  by  Funeral  Alternatives  of  Washington. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

Danuary  14,  2004 

Edward  David  'Eddie'  Damestown 

Edward  David  "Eddie"  Damestown,  76,  died  Dec.  5,  2003,  in  Seattle. 

He  was  born  Dan.  20,  1927,  in  Killisnoo  to  Alec  Dohnson  (Teex'nei)  and 
Alice  Zuboff  (Shk' uhaali) . His  mother  died  when  he  was  an  infant,  so  he 
was  raised  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Moses  (Geiskeidl)  and  Mary 
(Kaashdaa . at)  Damestown.  He  was  from  the  Killerwhale  Chasing  Seal  House  in 
Angoon  of  the  Dakl ' aweidPKillerwhale  Clan),  and  his  Tlingit  name  was 
Yeinatax'w.  He  was  a Deisheetaan  yadi  (a  child  of  the  Basket  Bay  Beaver 
Clan)  and  a Shangookeid  - achxan  (grandchild  of  the  Wolf  Clan  from 
Klawock) . 

He  moved  to  Seattle  many  years  ago  but  remained  active  in  commercial 
fishing.  He  fished  for  many  years  with  the  late  Doe  Bennett  Sr.  of  Duneau 
and  his  family  on  the  Arline  and  the  Cherokee  Maid.  He  was  the  last  fluent 
male  Tlingit  speaker  of  his  housegroup. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Irene. 

He  is  survived  by  many  first  cousins,  including  Alice  D'Cafango  and 
Victor  Damestown  of  Duneau,  Eli  Damestown  of  Angoon  and  Ruth  Willard  and 
Pat  Marvin  of  Anchorage.  He  is  also  survived  by  Keet  Naa  Tlaa  (Killerwhale 
Clan  Mother),  Margaret  Abbott. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
Danuary  14,  2004 
Lucy  Kenny 

KENNY  (NEE  CHAPICAN)  - Lucy  of  Ochapowace  First  Nation,  age  85,  went 
home  to  be  with  the  Lord,  with  her  family  at  her  side  on  Monday,  Danuary 
12,  2004.  Lucy  was  born  on  Piapot  First  Nation,  SK  on  Duly  12,  1918. 

Predeceased  by  her  husband,  Kenneth;  father,  Gilbert  Chapican;  mother, 
Annie  Chapican  (nee  Toto);  sisters,  Nancy  Louison  and  Maggie  Chapican; 
sons  in  law,  Leonard  Dack  and  Steven  Wascase;  3 grandchildren,  Deff, 

Trevor  and  Harvey  and  1 great  grandson. 

Lucy  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Leo  (Marlene)  Kenny  of  Ochapowace,  Louis 
(Beverly)  Kenny  of  Ochapowace,  Phillip  of  Regina;  daughters.  Pearl  Dack  of 
C.T.K.,  Marjorie  Kenny  of  Ochapowace,  Mary  (Ellis)  Ramstead  of  Broadview, 
Bernice  Kenny  of  Ochapowace  and  Yvonne  (George)  Cyr  of  Regina;  33 
grandchildren,  67  great  grandchildren,  18  great  great  grandchildren  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 


A Wake  will  be  held  at  4:00  P.M.,  Wednesday,  lanuary  14,  2004  with 
Funeral  Service  at  1:00  P.M.,  Thursday,  lanuary  15,  2004,  both  wake  and 
service  at  Kakisiwew  School,  Ochapowace  First  Nation.  Interment  will 
follow  in  Ochapowace  Cemetery,  Ochapowace  First  Nation. 

Paragon  Funeral  Services  entrusted  with  arrangements.  359-7776 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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January  31,  2004 

Kiowa  kaguat  p'a  san/little  bud  moon 
Anishnaabe  Gichi-Manidoo-giizis/Great  Spirit  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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o 

o 

o 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


What  white  man  can  say  I never  stole  his  land  or  a penny  of  his  money? 
Yet  they  say  that  I am  a thief." 

What  white  woman,  however  lonely,  was  ever  captive  or  insulted  by  me? 
Yet  they  say  I am  a bad  Indian." 

What  white  man  has  ever  seen  me  drunk?  Who  has  ever  come  to  me  hungry 
and  left  me  unfed?  Who  has  seen  me  beat  my  wives  or  abuse  my  children? 
What  law  have  I broken?" 

Chief  Sitting  Bull,  Hunkpapa  Lakota 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _ + 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  i 

I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
t States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 


| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 


| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| for  self. 

- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Judge  Rodney  Steele  gave  Bill  Janklow  100  days  of  jail  time,  fines 
and  some  community  service  as  "just  punishment"  for  his  manslaughter 
conviction  after  running  down  Randy  Scott. 

I and  my  half-side,  Janet,  are  volunteers  to  our  brothers  at  a maximum 
security  US  Prison  who  are  doing  a lot  more  times  for  far  less  crimes. 

I can  guarantee  I would  receive  a conviction  - in  prison,  not  some  damn 
county  jail  - for  5 to  10  years  if  I go  out,  speed  and  kill  another 
human  being  through  my  negligence.  Once  again,  American  "Just-Us"  has 
proven  its  true  value  system. 

My  only  solace  is  that  this  germ  will  be  politically  bankrupt.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  civil  suit  by  Randy  Scott's  family  will  also  leave 
him  financially  bankrupt.  He  was  already  morally  bankrupt  - just  listen 
to  the  spirit  of  Jacinta  Eagle  Deer. 

This  week  a federal  judge  ruled  housing  that  was  built  substandard  at 
the  direction  of  the  BIA  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Blackfeet.  Though 
the  BIA  specified,  approved  and  managed  the  construction  of  housing  in 
Montana  with  wood  foundations  that  now  rot  and  mold,  it  is  NOT  the  BIA's 
responsibility  to  repair  or  compensate  for  the  damage.  Why  not?  Because 
the  Blackfeet  are  a sovereign  nation  whose  own  housing  authority  should 
make  repairs. 

It  should  not,  but  it  absolutely  amazes  me  how  we  have  sovereignty  only 
when  it  can  be  used  as  a hammer  to  beat  us  down.  The  occupation  forces 
are  even  too  cowardly  to  admit  to  this  obvious  duplicity.  To  borrow  one 
of  the  occupation  forces'  quotes:  "This  too  shall  pass." 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- A Trust  Betrayed 

- FarmBureau  influencing 
Indian  Policy 

- One  Nation  opposition 

to  Enviormental  Programs 

- Seneca  Nation  sues  New  York 
over  Internet  ban 

- Blood  Quantum, 

Identity  and  Arrested  Development 

- Tribes  given  voice 

on  Brucellosis  Committee 

- Schaghticoke  awaits  BIA 
Recognition  Ruling 

- NEWCOMB: 

Observations  on  U.S.  v.  Lara 

- Native  American  Bank 
offers  new  Mortgage  Program 

- Real  Story  of  Code-talkers 

- Indian  tribes  in  Phoenix: 

Is  anybody  listening? 

- Judge  dismisses 
Blackfeet  housing  complaints 


- Zuni's  Historic  Santo  Nino 
has  new  Caretakers 

- Hospitals  ordered  to  obey 
Indian  Birth  Rites 

- Interior  to  open 

almost  9 Million  Acres  in  Alaska 

- Jules  resigns 

as  AFN  Chief  of  Staff 

- Chre'tien  subpoena 
by  Natives  in  offing 

- A Community  Member 
confronts  Issac  and  Ross 

- Kanehsata : ke : What  Happens  Now? 

- Me'tis  adopt  Definition 
to  include  US  Descendants 

- Racist  comments  by  Ontario  Police 
on  Videotape 

- Commissioner  calls  for  inquiry 
into  Man ' s Death 

- REPORT:  Mexican  Troops 
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A Trust  Betrayed? 

Native  Americans  claim  the  U.S.  mismanaged  their  oil  and  gas  legacies 
it  promised  to  protect 
By  MARGUERITE  MICHAELS/SHAWNEE 
January  26,  2004 

Ruby  Withrow  remembers  the  happy  days  she  spent  as  a young  child  on  her 
grandfather  Moses  Bruno's  80-acre  homestead  near  Shawnee,  Okla.  There  the 
extended  Bruno  family,  members  of  the  Potawatomi  tribe,  tended  large 
gardens  of  vegetables  and  fruits  and  raised  chickens,  hogs  and  cows.  On 
Sundays  the  whole  family  attended  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Mission  just 
down  the  road.  But  all  that  changed  soon  after  oil  was  discovered  on  the 
Bruno  property. 

Lease  agreements  were  arranged  with  oil  producers,  wells  were  dug,  and 
pumping  began  in  1939.  But  family  members  say  Grandpa  Bruno  never  knew  how 
much  oil  and  gas  were  being  taken  out  of  his  land  or  how  much  money  he  was 
due  from  their  sale.  All  his  royalty  payments  went  into  a trust  fund 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA).  If  Bruno  needed  to  buy 
something,  he  had  to  appeal  to  the  local  BIA  agent,  and  he  was  rarely 
given  cash.  When  he  wanted  to  buy  a cow,  the  price  was  deducted  from  his 
account  and  given  directly  to  the  seller.  When  he  bought  groceries,  he 
paid  for  them  with  a BIA  voucher. 

The  wells  were  plugged  just  28  months  later  - Bruno  family  members  say 
the  wells'  operator  never  gave  a reason  for  ending  production  - but  in 
that  short  time,  they  say,  the  soil  was  ruined,  and  the  Brunos  were  able 
to  grow  hardly  anything  on  it.  Younger  family  members  moved  away  to  find 
jobs,  and  the  old  folks  limped  along  on  public  assistance  until  I960,  when 
Bruno  and  his  wife  Frances  died  within  a month  of  each  other.  Their  heirs 
decided  to  sell  what  remained  of  the  land  the  next  year. 

Such  stories  are  common  among  Native  Americans.  Like  legions  of  others, 
Bruno  acquired  his  holdings  under  the  Dawes  Act  of  1887.  Its  allotment 
program  was  an  effort  by  Congress  to  break  up  the  tribal  structure  by 
encouraging  self-sufficiency  among  the  Indians.  The  Dawes  Act  mandated 
that  the  land  given  to  Natives  be  managed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  local  BIA  agent  and  promised  that  any  profits  from  the  property 
would  be  held  in  trust  for  its  owners.  The  problem,  say  hundreds  of 
families  like  the  Brunos,  is  that  the  owners  received  relatively  little  of 
the  money  coming  to  them. 

Over  the  past  decade,  many  of  the  families  have  begun  actively  pursuing 
what  they  say  is  their  rightful  legacy.  In  1996  Elouise  Cobell,  a member 
of  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  filed  a $135  billion  class  action  against  the  U.S. 
government,  claiming  that  billions  of  dollars  belonging  to  some  500,000 
Native  Americans  and  their  heirs  had  been  mismanaged  or  stolen  from 
accounts  held  in  trust  since  the  late  19th  century.  Through  document 
discovery  and  courtroom  testimony,  the  Cobell  case  revealed  mismanagement. 


ineptness,  dishonesty  and  delay  by  federal  officials,  leading  U.S. 

District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  to  declare  their  conduct  "fiscal  and 
governmental  irresponsibility  in  its  purest  form." 

The  BIA  holds  11  million  acres  in  trust  for  individual  Native  Americans. 
Money  from  timber  sales  and  agricultural  and  oil  leases  of  this  property 
is  distributed  under  the  same  program  that  dealt  with  Moses  Bruno.  Five 
years  ago,  his  descendants  began  tracking  their  patrimony.  Their 
experience  shows  how  difficult  it  can  be  to  prove  past  wrongs  and  have 
them  redressed. 

Family  members  say  Moses  Bruno  was  never  allowed  to  see  his  oil  and  gas 
account  ledgers.  It  might  not  have  done  him  much  good  if  he  had  been, 
given  that,  like  many  Indians  of  his  generation,  he  had  never  learned  to 
read  and  could  write  only  his  name.  When  his  eldest  son  Dohnnie  argued 
that  the  government  was  robbing  him  blind,  the  older  man  insisted  that  the 
Indian-agency  people  would  never  cheat  him. 

After  World  War  II,  Bruno's  children  tried  to  sue  the  oil  company  for 
saltwater  damage  to  their  soil  caused  by  the  pumping  from  the  wells.  "But 
even  though  my  dad  Dohnnie  took  photos,"  says  Ruby  Withrow,  69,  "we 
couldn't  prove  Moses  had  not  allowed  the  salty  runoff.  There  was  no  paper 
trail  at  that  time."  Nor  was  there  money  to  pay  for  a lawyer.  Over  the 
years,  family  members  looked  for  documents  that  could  prove  the  bureau  had 
treated  Moses  Bruno  badly.  They  went  to  the  National  Archives  in 
Washington,  visited  historical  societies  in  Oklahoma  and  requested  records 
from  BIA  offices  in  Shawnee  and  nearby  Anadarko,  Okla.  Always  they  were 
told  that  few  records  were  available. 

The  Cobell  case  reassured  the  Brunos  that  others  had  had  similarly 
unhappy  experiences  with  their  BIA  trust  funds  and  motivated  them  to  dig 
deeper  for  documents  to  support  their  complaints.  Finally,  after  a 16-hour 
marathon  on  the  Internet  in  the  fall  of  1998,  Dana  Dickson,  Ruby  Withrow's 
daughter,  discovered  on  an  obscure  Indian  arts-and-crafts  site  a link  to 
Oklahoma  Indian  - agency  files  located  at  the  regional  National  Archives 
in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  A family  delegation  immediately  made  the  trip.  "I'll 
never  forget  the  first  time  we  went  down  there,"  says  Dickson's  cousin 
lohnnie  Flynn.  "Dana  and  I were  pulling  file  after  file.  One  of  them  was 
Moses  Bruno's.  It  was  three  inches  thick.  I stopped  and  looked  over  at  my 
mother  and  my  Aunt  Ruby.  There  were  tears  streaming  down  their  faces." 

They  found  grocery  receipts  and  bills  from  ICPenney  for  socks  at  15  cents 
a pair  and  a coat  for  $14.66.  The  purchase  order  from  the  Indian  agency  for 
Moses'  first  car  was  there,  as  were  numerous  voucher  slips  endorsed  with 
his  tentative,  spidery  signature.  Most  important,  there  were  pages  of 
ledger  sheets  detailing  his  individual  BIA  money  account. 

More  than  half  a dozen  visits  later,  Moses'  grandson  Leon  Bruno  has 
accumulated  enough  photocopies  of  documents  to  fill  19  loose-leaf 
notebooks.  Papers  show  that  Moses'  entire  80-acre  allotment  first  came 
under  an  oil  lease  in  1923.  Six  years  later,  according  to  BIA  documents, 

20  of  those  acres  were  sold  to  two  local  white  men  for  $1,311,  or  $65.55 
an  acre.  The  family  has  found  contradicting  government  estimates  of  the 
land's  royalty  value  at  the  time,  ranging  from  $50  to  $400  an  acre.  And 
documents  are  unclear  about  whether  Moses  Bruno  understood  before  the 
transaction  was  completed  that  the  land  was  being  sold.  A well  was  drilled 
on  these  20  acres  in  1933  and  still  pumps  to  this  day. 

In  1931  Bruno  got  permission  from  the  BIA  to  withdraw  20  separate  acres 
of  his  allotment  from  the  trust,  and  he  began  selling  percentages  of  his 
oil  and  gas  royalty  interest.  Four  wells  were  eventually  drilled  on  the 
remaining  BIA-controlled  40  acres  and  pumped  from  March  1939  to  the  end  of 
1941.  It  was  the  practice  then  for  oil  companies  to  send  royalty-payment 
checks  for  Indian-owned  property  directly  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
local  BIA  office.  Each  day  the  Shawnee  office  made  a deposit  via  certified 
mail  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  The  deposit  sheet 
listed  the  source  of  each  check,  its  amount  and  the  day's  total  deposits. 
Daily  entries  were  also  made  in  the  office's  cash-receipts  journal, 
registering  the  payment  to  each  individual  Indian  account  on  a ledger  card. 

Sorting  through  those  old  documents,  with  the  lingering  resentments  the 
families  have  toward  the  BIA,  can  be  confusing.  When  Dana  Dickson  began 
comparing  the  amounts  posted  to  her  great  grandfather ' s ledger  card  with 


the  sums  on  the  deposit  sheets  for  the  same  days,  she  discovered  that  10% 
was  routinely  tunneled  from  the  oil  check  to  a special-deposit  account. 
Dickson  and  her  relatives  suspected  that  corrupt  agents  were  taking  the 
money  for  themselves.  But  Ross  Swimmer , a Department  of  the  Interior 
ombudsman  working  on  behalf  of  Indian-trust  beneficiaries , told  TIME  that 
the  deduction,  which  was  not  exclusive  to  Moses  Bruno's  account,  was 
simply  a fee  that  the  BIA  charged  for  managing  the  oil  and  gas  properties 
held  by  the  trust  funds. 

Nearly  two  years  after  the  elder  Brunos  died  in  1960,  a Shawnee  bureau 
agent  suggested  that  the  family  sell  its  remaining  40  acres,  along  with 
the  property's  mineral  rights.  "[The  minerals  have  only  a]  nominal  value," 
the  agent  wrote  in  a letter  to  the  regional  BIA  office  in  Anadarko.  The 
family  signed  off  on  the  sale,  netting  $3,022.50.  In  1982  a new  oil  well 
was  drilled  on  that  land  and  is  still  pumping. 

The  Bruno  family  acknowledges  the  pressure  the  BIA  was  under  during  the 
oil-boom  years.  In  the  1935  annual  report  of  the  Shawnee  agency,  the 
superintendent  called  his  office  "woefully  undermanned,"  handling  1,500 
Indian  money  accounts  with  only  one  clerk,  who  had  no  modern  accounting 
machines.  "Maybe  there  were  some  mistakes  made,"  says  Leon  Bruno.  "[But]  a 
lot  of  what  went  on  was  deliberate."  The  family  estimates  that  Moses  Bruno 
earned  a total  of  $35,000  from  his  oil  and  gas  leases.  The  production 
figures  the  descendants  unearthed,  on  just  one  well  on  the  land  that  was 
sold  in  1933,  amount  to  almost  $70  million. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  family  will  ever  receive  compensation  for 
any  miscalculations  that  may  have  been  made  on  their  land  sales  and  oil 
leases.  Elouise  Cobell's  class  action  has  stalled  in  the  face  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  estimate  that  it  would  take  five  years  and 
$335  million  just  to  account  for  the  money  from  land  and  mineral  leases 
covering  a period  of  more  than  100  years.  And  Congress  is  balking  at  the 
expense  - even  though  its  committees  have  issued  more  than  one  report  over 
the  years  about  gross  mismanagement  of  Native  American  trust  funds.  In 
December  the  Bruno  descendants  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  Cobell  suit 
and  hired  a lawyer  to  pursue  their  own. 

"It's  not  about  the  money,"  says  Moses'  granddaughter  Ruby  Withrow,  a 
nurse  who  administers  a diabetes  program  for  the  Absentee  Shawnee  tribe. 

"I  want  some  justice  for  a man  who  trusted  the  United  States  and  was 
betrayed."  The  BIA  has  looked  into  the  family's  claims  and  says  that  while 
the  records  for  Moses  Bruno's  account  may  not  be  complete,  "no  instance  of 
malfeasance  was  found  in  the  records  that  we  examined."  In  a fax  to  TIME, 
the  agency  stated  that  "understandably,  the  family  did  not  review  these 
files  with  a historian's  commitment  to  objectivity." 

Still,  the  search  for  what  happened  to  Moses  Bruno's  land  has  produced  a 
new  sense  of  equanimity  for  his  family.  There  have  been  several  meetings 
to  bring  all  the  descendants  - some  200  plus  - up  to  date  on  the  stories 
the  documents  tell.  Leon  Bruno  has  started  a nonprofit  corporation,  funded 
by  garage  sales,  raffles  and  donations  from  family  and  friends,  that  he 
hopes  will  eventually  allow  the  family  to  pay  for  an  organized  study  of 
its  Potawatomi  culture  and  language.  He  and  his  wife  Veta  attend  the 
annual  gatherings  of  the  nine  Potawatomi  bands,  now  scattered  over  several 
states.  Leon  has  gone  through  the  training  and  fasting  that  are  required 
of  those  chosen  as  the  tribe's  honored  fire  keepers.  And  he  has  built  a 
roundhouse  on  his  property  in  Tecumseh,  Okla.,  where  family  members  gather 
four  times  a year  to  light  a sacred  fire  and  pray  for  the  memory  of  their 
ancestor  Moses  Bruno. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Time  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Legislator  calls  for  oversight  on  tribal  pacts 
2004-01-19 

By  Carmel  Perez  Snyder 
Capitol  Bureau 

A measure  that  will  be  considered  in  the  upcoming  legislative  session 
could  dilute  the  governor's  power  in  negotiating  tribal  compacts. 

Rep.  Forrest  Claunch,  R-  Midwest  City,  wants  compacts  approved  by  the 
governor  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  State-Tribal  Relations  to  require 
approval  by  the  Legislature. 

"We  have  major  public  policy  being  decided  by  a group  of  10  appointed 
people,"  Claunch  said.  "This  typically  does  not  happen  with  any  other 
committee. " 

Claunch  said  approval  would  be  required  by  a simple  majority  of  the 
Legislature,  and  should  not  affect  the  governor's  ability  to  negotiate 
compacts . 

But  Secretary  of  Finance  Scott  Meacham,  the  governor's  point  man  on 
tribal  compact  negotiations,  said  the  change  is  not  a good  idea. 

"Routine  things,  such  as  changing  language  in  a compact  or  renewing  a 
compact,  would  require  legislative  approval,"  Meacham  said.  "We  would 
need  to  have  special  sessions  all  the  time." 

Currently,  the  governor  or  his  designee  can  negotiate  compacts,  such  as 
the  recently  signed  tobacco  compacts,  and  need  approval  only  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  State-Tribal  Relations. 

The  committee  is  responsible  for  overseeing  and  approving  agreements 
between  the  state  and  Indian  tribes.  The  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  each  appoint 
five  committee  members. 

Claunch  said  he's  concerned  the  current  system  would  allow  for  the 
expansion  of  gambling  without  legislative  approval. 

"The  governor  wants  to  approve  Class  III  gambling  that  means  slot 
machines,  and  one  way  to  do  that  without  approval  from  the  Legislature  or 
voters  is  through  a tribal  compact,"  Claunch  said. 

Henry  has  repeatedly  said  any  gaming  compact  would  be  sent  to  the 
Legislature  for  approval.  A gaming  compact  proposal  that  included 
allowing  gaming  at  horse  race  tracks  did  not  get  approval  from  lawmakers 
last  year,  and  both  Meacham  and  the  governor  have  said  they  plan  to  try 
again  in  the  upcoming  session. 
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One  Nation  leader  details  opposition  to  tribal  enviormental  programs 
"Kind  of  like  putting  a gun  to  my  head" 

TULSA  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
January  22,  2004 

A Tulsa  conference  on  granting  special  status  to  Indian  tribes  to  conduct 
their  own  environmental  programs  saw  strong  opposition  from  Oklahoma  anti- 
tribal  sovereignty  group  One  Nation. 

One  Nation  Co-Founder  Mike  Cantrell  appeared  along  with  an  attorney  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation  and  a tribal  ombudsman  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  They  were  guests  of  the  Environmental  Federation  of 
Oklahoma.  The  EFO  sponsored  the  event  to,  in  their  words,  "hear  everyone's 
point  of  view." 

Cantrell  defended  One  Nation's  opposition  to  tribes  seeking  federal 


permission  to  operate  water  and  air  quality  standards. 

"I  don't  think  we  are  all  racists.  We  certainly  don't  think  of  ourselves 
that  way.  What  we  are  concerned  about,  and  I haven't  seen  anything  here 
today  that  led  me  to  be  any  less  concerned,  is  the  idea  that  we  have 
governments  within  our  governments  that  we  have  created  that  basically  we 
are  accountable  to.  When  we  started  working  on  this  effort  we  started  to 
learn,"  said  Cantrell. 

Cantrell  said  an  incident  involving  the  Sandia  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico 
shows  why  giving  tribes  state  status  is  dangerous. 

"The  tribe  is  six  miles  down  river  from  the  city  of  Albuquerque.  Dust 
read  the  newspaper  accounts  of  what  happened.  The  tribe  got  treatment 
similar  to  state  status  from  the  EPA.  They  set  water  quality  standards  for 
arsenic  100  times  stronger  than  a fifty-seven  mile  stretch  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River  before  it  got  to  Albuquerque.  The  effluent  from  the  city  of 
Albuquerque  had  to  be  cleaned  up  to  a standard  that  was  impossible  to  meet. 
The  city  of  Albuquerque  has,  last  time  I checked,  spent  $800  million 
trying  to  meet  that  impossible  water  standard  that  the  tribe  had  set," 
Cantrell  said. 

EPA  Ombudsman  Mark  Allen,  an  Oklahoma-born  Indian,  told  Cantrell  he 
didn't  have  his  facts  straight. 

"As  far  as  Albuquerque  is  concerned,  the  money  they  were  going  to  have 
to  spend  on  that,  they  were  going  to  be  required  to  do  that  regardless  of 
whether  tribal  governments  were  involved.  They  weren't  meeting  federal 
health  requirements.  They  were  going  to  have  to  spend  that  money  anyway," 
Allen  said. 

Cantrell  said  he  didn't  trust  the  motivation  of  a tribe  seeking  the 
state  status. 

"So  for  our  friends  and  neighbors  in  the  Indian  tribes  of  Oklahoma  to 
say  'don't  worry  about  us,  we  are  business  friendly'  is  kind  of  like 
putting  a gun  to  my  head  and  saying  'but  don't  worry  there  are  no  bullets' 
and  the  next  thing  is  like  'oh  there  are  bullets,  but  we  won't  fire  it,'  " 
Cantrell  said.  He  also  criticized  a federal  energy  bill  that  contained  tax 
incentives  for  tribes  to  invest  in  gas  and  energy. 

Obtaining  state  status  is  solely  up  the  federal  government,  said 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  official  Ben  Harrison. 

"We  are  supportive  of  the  tribes  having  their  own  environmental 
programs,"  Harrison  told  the  Native  American  Times.  "We  have  a trust 
responsibility  to  promote  self-governance,  and  we  are  trying  to  fulfill 
that . " 

Harrison  is  assistant  regional  council  for  tribal  affairs  in  the  EPA's 
region  6,  an  area  covering  Oklahoma.  He  said  even  though  there  are  grants 
available  to  start  environmental  programs,  no  tribe  has  gone  through  the 
complicated  permit  process,  although  the  Pawnee  Nation  is  getting  there. 

"The  Pawnees  have  had  an  application  for  a water  quality  program  that  we 
have  not  acted  on,  but  we  are  fairly  close  to  a decision,"  Harrison  said. 
Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Seneca  Nation  sues  New  York  over  Internet  smoke  sales  ban 
Pataki  proposes  postponement  of  sales  tax  collections 
Danuary  24,  2004 

by:  Tom  Wanamaker  / Correspondent  / Indian  Country  Today 

CATTARAUGUS  RESERVATION,  N.Y.  - In  a move  to  protect  one  of  its  strongest 
business  enterprises,  the  Seneca  Nation  filed  suit  in  federal  district 
court  challenging  a New  York  state  law  banning  the  sale  of  cigarettes  over 


the  Internet.  In  its  complaint,  the  nation  alleges  that  the  law  is  both 
unconstitutional  and  a violation  of  Seneca  sovereignty. 

"If  enforced,  the  (law)  would  severely  restrict  the  manner  in  which 
Native  American  retailers  in  New  York  have  been  able  to  transact  business 
for  years,  and  would  represent  unlawful  interference  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Nation,"  wrote  Seneca  attorneys  in  court  briefs.  "Revenue  generated 
through  the  sale  of  tobacco  products  by  Native  American  retailers  has 
assisted  in  increasing  the  standard  of  living  for  all  members  of  the 
Nation . " 

The  Senecas  are  New  Yorks  most  prominent  online  Indian  tobacco  retailers. 
According  to  a recent  estimate,  Seneca-owned  businesses  involved  in  the 
online  cigarette  trade  employ  some  1,500  people.  The  Nation  licenses  all 
tobacco  merchants  operating  on  its  territory;  proceeds  from  the  licensing 
fees  support  a number  of  Nation-provided  services. 

The  law,  originally  enacted  in  2000,  prohibits  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
ordered  both  by  mail  and  over  the  Internet.  State  officials  began 
enforcing  the  measure  last  Dune  after  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  William  M. 
Skretny  declined  to  stop  them. 

The  legislation  was  originally  touted  as  a measure  to  both  protect 
public  health  and  to  limit  minors'  access  to  tobacco,  but  some  critics 
believe  its  real  intent  is  to  force  New  Yorkers  to  physically  purchase 
their  cigarettes  from  actual  New  York  stores,  thus  boosting  state  tax 
revenue. 

Two  other  legal  challenges,  both  filed  last  year,  to  the  Internet 
tobacco  sales  ban  are  also  pending  before  Dudge  Skretny.  One  is  led  by  the 
Online  Tobacco  Retailers  Association  and  includes  a Seneca  retailer,  out- 
of-state  online  retailers  and  disabled  smokers.  A pair  of  Seneca  business 
owners  filed  the  other  action. 

Sales  tax  collection 

In  other  news  of  import  to  the  Senecas  and  other  New  York  tribes. 

Governor  George  Pataki  on  Dan.  20  asked  the  Legislature  to  postpone  for  a 
year  its  attempts  to  collect  sales  taxes  on  reservation  transactions.  The 
governor  wants  another  12  months  to  negotiate  price  or  tax  parity 
agreements  with  the  various  state  tribes  involved  in  retailing. 

"We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  governor  wants  to  engage  in  a dialogue 
with  the  Indian  nations  on  this  issue,"  said  Rickey  L.  Armstrong  Sr., 

Seneca  Nation  president,  in  a Dan.  20  press  release.  "We  recognize  this  as 
a positive  step  by  the  governor  in  attempting  to  achieve  a resolution  to 
this  issue  that  is  respectful  of  our  sovereignty." 

Facing  a massive  budget  deficit,  the  state  legislature  last  year 
directed  Pataki  to  enforce  the  collection  of  sales  taxes  on  reservation 
sales  of  fuel  and  tobacco  to  non-Indian  customers.  In  1997,  Pataki  halted 
attempts  to  collect  state  taxes  on  reservation  transactions  in  the  wake  of 
blocked  Interstates  and  threats  of  violence.  He  expressed  his  recognition 
of  tribal  sovereignty  at  that  time.  This  experience  surely  swayed  Pataki 
to  pursue  a negotiated  settlement. 

This  time,  legislators  had  originally  set  Dec.  1,  2003  as  the  deadline 
to  strike  a deal  with  the  tribes  or  to  begin  tax  collections.  As  that  date 
neared  with  no  deals  on  the  horizon,  Pataki  got  the  deadline  pushed  back 
to  March  1.  This  still  would  have  allowed  legislators  to  book  a month  of 
tax  revenue  before  the  state's  new  fiscal  year  begins  April  1. 

There  was  no  immediate  word  from  legislators  regarding  the  52-week 
postponement.  To  the  pessimistic,  the  fact  that  Pataki  wants  a whole  year 
could  mean  that  no  tribes  are  anywhere  close  to  a tax  agreement.  Or  it 
simply  could  reflect  the  fact  that  the  complex  inter-mingling  of  tax,  land 
claim  and  casino  revenue  sharing  issues  will  take  some  time  to  resolve, 
regardless  of  whatever  progress  may  have  been  made  to  date. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Blood  Quantum,  Identity  and  Arrested  Development 
Hau  Mitakiapi: 

It  is  more  and  more  obvious  we  as  Indigenous  People  in  general  and  as 
the  Tetuwan  Oyate  in  particular  are  at  the  brink  of  a renewed  awareness. 
Surviving  generations  of  colonization,  indoctrination,  second-class  status 
and  outright  genocide,  our  People  are  now  taking  inventory.  We  are 
searching  beyond  the  simple  symptoms  of  oppression  to  the  root  causes  of 
our  cyclic  ills.  As  we  do  this,  we  are  faced  with  a few  dynamics,  of  which 
we  must  continually  be  aware.  The  first  and  foremost  are  of  course,  the 
dynamics  of  the  re-awakening  itself. 

The  re-awakening  was  a period  of  renewed  interest  in  identity. 

Constantly  oppressed,  depressed  and  repressed  Peoples  found  an  outlet. 

They  found  a voice,  a whipping  post  for  their  pain.  A pan-indian 
counterculture  was  born.  Far  from  a panacea,  the  new  pan-indian  outlook 
should  have  been  a simple  wake  up  call.  Specific  Lifeways  of  the  specific 
Indigenous  Nations  should  have  been  nurtured.  The  "american  indian"  and 
"native  american"  monikers  used  in  the  beginning  should  have  grown 
obsolete  in  the  face  of  a nurtured  awareness  of  each  specific  Ancient 
Lifeways.  The  pyramidal  hierarchies  of  organizing  should  have  given  way  to 
the  Indigenous  ways  of  the  Circle.  Accepting  a status  as  "tribal"  or  as 
"activists"  should  have  grown  into  awareness  of  a People  and  as  a Relative. 

Should  have.  Instead,  we  are  30  years  thence  and  now  facing  the 
repercussions  of  the  continuum  of  pan-indianism.  We  are  now  dealing  with 
the  entry-level  awareness  of  an  arrested  development.  We  now  have  to  throw 
off  the  deep-rooted  shackles  of  what  was  once  a movement  and  now  is  an 
encumbrance.  My  Relatives,  take  a look  around  you.  Why  do  those  espousing 
the  "struggle"  consistently  use  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  oppressor 
as  valid?  When  did  this  become  so  inverted?  For  example,  "traditions"  are 
seen  as  a way  to  keep  blood-quantum  high.  This  is  problematic  for  a couple 
of  reasons.  First,  because  in  our  way  we  don't  have  "traditions",  we  don't 
have  a "lifestyle",  we  have  Lakol  Wicohan,  the  "friendly  Lifeways".  The 
focus  should  be  upon  promoting  and  growing  the  infrastructure  necessary 
within  oneself  first,  then  within  one's  Tiospaye  to  allow  these  Lifeways 
to  flourish.  It  isn't  about  using  these  Lifeways  as  a vehicle  for  blood 
purity.  It  isn't  about  how  things  appear  on  the  surfac  ej  it  is  about  the 
essence  of  the  thing.  Look  at  our  very  Language.  Look  how  often  our  own 
words  go  far  deeper  than  the  appearance,  and  to  the  very  essence  of  being. 
It  isn't  about  blood-quantum.  The  wasicu  can  see  it  how  they  will  all  day 
and  it  still  wouldn't  matter,  not  if  our  Lifeways  and  Tiospaye  based 
infrastructure  were  intact.  They  could  outlaw  the  Lakota  Oyate  today  and 
it  wouldn't  matter  at  all,  not  if  we  held  our  Lifeways  as  paramount.  Why 
focus  so  adamantly  upon  what  the  wasicu  does,  what  the  wasicu  thinks  and 
what  the  wasicu  measures  by  and  not  upon  your  own  circle?  Why  rant  on 
about  mascots  in  schools  and  not  endeavor  to  augment  the  very  curriculum 
of  those  schools  with  a truer  understanding  of  Lakol  Wicohan?  Why  rally 
against  the  IRA  governments  and  not  then  rebuild  our  Ancient 
Infrastructure?  Why  oppose  the  hierarchical  paradigm  with  another 
hierarchical  paradigm  STILL  not  of  the  Tetuwan  Oyate? 

The  second  dynamic  we  must  remember  is  the  human  desire  for  power.  When 
a person  has  no  means  to  know  his/her  own  innate  power,  that  being 
searches  instead  for  empowerment.  Usually  this  empowerment  is  manifested 
in  some  form  of  control.  Usually  the  control  is  manifested  against  one's 
own  People.  This  is  an  unfortunate  symptom  of  oppression  that  winds  its 
way  throughout  our  current  dilemma.  Couple  this  false  sense  of  power,  this 
control  and  empowerment  with  our  addiction  to  drama  (another  cyclic 
symptom  of  oppression)  and  we  are  then  fervently  chasing  our  own  tail  as  a 
People.  We  then  easily  put  on  the  trappings  of  the  wasicu  in  an  attempt  at 
empowerment.  We  put  on  the  clothes  of  oppression  in  an  attempt  to  dress 
ourselves.  In  a poignant  attempt  at  rebellion,  we  may  turn  the  clothes 
inside  out,  pitifully  trying  to  masquerade  as  "tradish". 

My  Relatives,  I urge  you  to  continue  your  re-awakening.  Continue 


throwing  aside  the  shackles  of  pyramidal,  hierarchical  control,  and  to 
continue  nurturing  the  simple  Relations  within  your  respective  Tiospayes, 
thereby  causing  the  Circle,  the  Hocoka  to  strengthen.  Your  most  simple  act 
of  Relatedness  outstrips  the  most  audacious  act  of  "activism"  any  day.  Our 
struggle  is  not  a struggle  for  rights.  We  seek  neither  civil-rights  nor 
property  rights.  Our  struggle  is  as  deep  as  our  Lifeways.  Our  Lifeways  are 
not  about  rights.  Our  Lifeways,  and  indeed  our  struggle,  is  about 
Responsibility. 

Mitakuye  Oyasin. 
lames  H.  Starkey 

lames  H.  Starkey 
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Tribes  given  voice  on  brucellosis  committee 
By  1EFF  GEARINO 

Southwest  Wyoming  bureau  Sunday, 
lanuary  25,  2004 

GREEN  RIVER  - Native  Americans  will  get  a seat  on  the  Greater  Yellowstone 
Interagency  Brucellosis  Committee  (GYIBC)  as  a non-voting  member, 
officials  decided  at  a recent  committee  meeting. 

Members  of  the  GYIBC  formally  endorsed  a proposal  to  have  Native 
American  representation  on  the  GYIBC' s executive  committee  during  a 
meeting  lan.  14  in  Bozeman.  The  group  decided  to  begin  work  on  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  to  formalize  the  proposal. 

Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department  Public  Information  Specialist  Mark 
Gocke  said  while  the  executive  committee  voiced  support  for  the  idea, 
there  are  still  some  details  to  be  worked  out,  such  as  who  would  represent 
the  tribes  and  the  specific  wording  of  the  memorandum. 

Last  September,  the  Inter-Tribal  Bison  Cooperative,  which  represents  52 
tribal  governments,  asked  the  executive  committee  to  consider  Native 
American  representation  on  the  committee. 

The  GYIBC' s membership  is  currently  composed  of  representatives  from  13 
state  and  federal  organizations,  including  the  Game  and  Fish,  that  provide 
funding  and  personnel  for  the  group. 

GYIBC  officials  believe  the  numerous  tribes  surrounding  Yellowstone  will 
be  crucial  to  the  implementation  of  management  measures  outlined  in  a 
strategic  plan  to  eradicate  the  disease.  The  strategic  plan  calls  for  the 
committee  to  prepare  Herd  Unit  Management  plans  for  25  elk  herds  and  two 
bison  herds  living  around  the  park. 

The  GYIBC  has  set  a goal  of  eliminating  brucellosis  from  the  Greater 
Yellowstone  Area  by  the  year  2010. 

Many  bison  and  elk  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  are  believed  to  be 
infected  with  the  disease,  which  can  cause  cattle  to  abort  their  first 
calves  and  in  rare  instances  cause  undulant  fever  in  humans. 

A GYIBC  subcommittee  studying  the  tribes'  proposal  reported  unanimous 
support  for  the  idea  of  tribal  representation  and  recommended  Native 
Americans  be  added  on  the  executive  committee  as  a non-voting  member, 

Gocke  said  in  a prepared  statement. 

Gocke  said  the  non-voting  status  was  recommended  since  the  tribes  do  not 
possess  management  authority  with  regard  to  land,  livestock  or  wildlife  in 
the  Greater  Yellowstone  Area  . 

"The  tribes  expressed  their  desire  to  be  a voting  member,  but  agreed  the 


(non-voting)  proposal  was  reasonable/'  Gocke  said. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  GYIBC  is  tentatively  scheduled  for  May  in 
Pinedale . 

Copyright  c.  2004  by  the  Casper  Star-Tribune 
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Tribe  Awaits  BIA  Recognition  Ruling 
Final  Decision  Expected  Thursday 
By  KAREN  FLORIN 

Day  Staff  Writer,  Casinos/Gambling 
January  24,  2004 

The  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  is  waiting  expectantly  as  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  prepares  to  issue  a final  decision  Thursday  on  the  tribe's 
petition  for  federal  recognition. 

Tribal  leaders  and  their  consultants  have  scrambled  to  bolster  the 
tribe's  application  with  new  information  on  their  social  and  political 
history  since  the  BIA  issued  a preliminary  denial  in  December  2002.  They 
say  a positive  decision  could  enable  them  to  enlarge  their  Kent 
reservation,  provide  better  education,  housing  and  health  care  for  their 
approximately  300  members  and,  of  course,  venture  into  casino  ownership. 

"We're  sitting  on  the  edge  of  our  chairs,"  Chief  Richard  Velky  said 
Friday  from  the  tribe's  office  in  Derby. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Peter  Dorsey  has  presided  over  a lawsuit  involving 
the  state  and  the  Schaghticokes,  and  has  overseen  the  BIA's  schedule  for 
reviewing  the  tribe's  federal  recognition  process.  Now  the  tribe's  fate  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  BIA's  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment,  which  will 
make  the  final  recommendation,  and  Aurene  Martin,  the  acting  assistant 
secretary  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  will  sign  off  on  it. 

The  tribe  submitted  nine  additional  volumes  of  documents  to  the  BIA 
following  the  preliminary  denial.  In  September  2003,  as  the  deadline  for 
submissions  loomed,  the  tribe  introduced  a membership  list  that  included 
members  of  a rival  faction. 

State  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  immediately  objected  to  the 
last-minute  submission.  He  said  it  was  fraudulent  and  erroneous  because 
the  rival  members  had  since  attempted  to  renounce  their  membership.  Both 
the  tribe  and  the  attorney  general  were  able  to  submit  additional 
information  to  the  BIA  to  support  their  positions. 

Velky  said  Friday  that  he  has  yet  to  receive  a letter  from  the  members 
requesting  that  they  be  removed  from  the  rolls.  Blumenthal  said  it  does 
not  matter. 

"The  bottom  line  is  they  have  withdrawn,  whether  they  have  documented  it 
in  writing,"  the  attorney  general  said.  "There  seems  no  dispute  that  they 
have  either  revoked  their  oral  permission  to  use  their  names  or  they  never 
intended  to  do  so.  The  impact  on  the  merits  of  the  recognition  petition  is 
the  same,  regardless  of  how  specifically  they  have  denied  permission  to 
use  their  names.  It  undercuts,  essentially,  one  of  the  key  claims  that  the 
tribe's  membership  is  broader  than  the  BIA  thought  when  it  denied  them  (in 
the  preliminary  decision)." 

Blumenthal  said  the  new  material  submitted  by  the  tribe  is  "either 
irrelevant  or  unpersuasive."  He  is  a longtime  critic  of  the  federal 
recognition  process  but  agreed  with  the  BIA's  preliminary  denial  of  the 
Schaghticokes.  He  said  Friday  that  he  is  hopeful  the  BIA  will  uphold  its 
preliminary  decision  next  week.  If  they  don't,  he  said  he  is  likely  to 
appeal . 


Velky  said  the  tribe  would  reveal  more  information  about  its  financial 
backers  once  the  tribe  is  recognized  and  that  the  tribe  is  still  looking 
for  a host  community  for  a casino.  He  said  the  backers  are  not  one  of  the 
large  gaming  interests  that  have  partnered  with  tribes  in  other  states  and 
that  a casino  is  not  the  tribe's  only  economic  development  initiative. 
Velky  said  the  tribe  has  spent  millions  on  the  federal  recognition  process 
and  could  never  have  done  so  on  its  own. 

"We  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  finance  this/'  he  said.  "Although  the  BIA 
encourages  tribes  to  do  this  on  their  own,  it's  totally  impossible.  At  one 
time  back  in  the  '80s  we  could  have,  but  since  gaming  became  involved  and 
it  became  more  political,  there's  not  a tribe  that  could  finance  it  on 
their  own." 
k.florin@theday.com 
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Newcomb:  Observations  on  U.S.  v.  Lara 
lanuary  19,  2004 

by: Steven  Newcomb/Indigenous  Research  Coordinator/D-Q  University  at  Sycuan 

I'm  confused.  According  to  my  dictionary,  the  word  "inherent"  means, 
"existing  in  something  as  a permanent  and  inseparable  element,  quality,  or 
attribute."  The  word  also  relates  to  "inhere,"  namely,  "to  belong 
intrinsically."  Thus,  my  confusion  arises  from  the  claim  by  some  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  "diminish"  or  "restore"  what  is  referred  to  as 
"inherent  tribal  sovereignty."  If  such  sovereignty  is  "inherent,"  meaning 
"permanent"  and  "intrinsic"  to  the  very  existence  of  a given  Indian  nation 
or  people  then,  logically  and  arguably,  it  cannot  be  diminished  or 
restored,  not  even  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Such  specific  attention  to  semantic  detail,  however,  has  never  been 
characteristic  of  the  way  federal  Indian  law  and  policy  is  dealt  with  in 
the  United  States. 

Now  comes  the  case  U.S.  v.  Lara,  which  the  Supreme  Court  is  about  to 
hear.  At  issue  is  whether  Indian  "tribes"  (I  prefer  the  term  nations)  have 
the  authority  to  prosecute  the  minor  crimes  of  non-member  Indians.  In  its 
1990  Duro  v.  Reina  decision,  the  Court  held  that  tribes,  through  a 
dependent  relationship  with  the  U.S.,  had  lost  the  authority  to  prosecute 
non-member  Indians.  Now  the  Court  is  asked  to  decide  whether  Congress 
restored  such  "inherent  power"  to  Indian  tribes. 

"Restored  inherent  power"?  If  such  power  is  truly  inherent  then  Indian 
nations  could  not  have  "lost"  it,  nor  could  Congress  have  rightfully 
"deprived"  Indian  nations  and  peoples  of  such  power.  But,  instead  of 
looking  at  the  terminology  in  this  manner,  we're  asked  instead  to  set 
aside  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  "inherent"  in  favor  of  the  plenary 
power  doctrine.  This  doctrine,  of  course,  is  the  idea  that  Congress,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  has  "plenary"  (virtually  unlimited) 
legislative  power  over  Indian  nations.  (Where  Congress  supposedly  got  this 
power  over  originally  free  and  independent  Indian  nations  is  a question 
not  usually  addressed) 

As  Indian  Country  Today  correspondent  Derry  Reynolds  recently  wrote  of 
an  amicus  curiae  brief  filed  in  the  Lara  case  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians:  "NCAI  notes  as  well  that  the  congressional  record  in 
restoring  tribal  'inherent  power'  to  prosecute  non-member  Indians  plainly 
indicates  that  the  restoration  is  not  a delegation  of  federal  authority, 
but  a clarification  of  tribal  authority."  Here,  then  is  the  same  confusion 
about  "restoring"  power  said  to  be  "inherent." 

In  a dissenting  opinion  in  an  appeals  court  ruling  in  U.S.  v.  Lara,  four 


judges  for  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit, 
express  dissatisfaction  that  the  majority  did  not  base  its  opinion  "on  the 
Constitution,  nor  did  the  Constitution  require  the  result  that  the  Court 
reached  there."  Instead,  said  the  dissenting  judges,  the  majority  had 
based  its  opinion  "on  federal  common  law,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less." 

In  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  (ICRA),  said  the  dissent,  "Congress 
exercised  its  plenary  legislative  power  over  federal  common  law  in  general 
and  Indian  affairs  in  particular  to  define  the  scope  of  inherent  Indian 
sovereignty."  And  what  did  the  dissent  say  about  this  "inherent 
sovereignty?"  That  "Congress  restored  to  the  tribes  a power  they  had 
previously  exercised  but  had  lost  over  the  years  as  a result  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions." 

So,  let  us  get  this  straight.  The  dissent  referred  to  "inherent  Indian 
sovereignty"  as  "a  power"  that  Indian  nations  had  "lost,"  not  as  a result 
of  congressional  action,  but  as  a result  of  "Supreme  Court  decisions." 
Reflecting  the  same  confused  logic  we  examined  at  the  outset  of  this 
column,  the  Eighth  Circuit  dissent  depicts  Congress  as  having  "restored" 
through  ICRA  the  "inherent  power"  that  Indian  nations  had  supposedly 
"lost"  through  a number  of  Supreme  Court  rulings.  (The  question  of  how 
originally  free  and  independent  Indian  nations  supposedly  became  subject 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  also  never  dealt  with.) 

Fortunately,  there  is  much  in  the  Eighth  Circuit  dissent  that  expresses 
a powerful  critique  of  the  usual  perspective  on  federal  Indian  law.  For 
example  we  find  the  following  sentence  from  the  dissent  regarding  the 
majority  opinion:  "The  court  opines  in  the  present  case  that  'once  the 
federal  sovereign  divests  a tribe  of  a particular  power,  it  is  no  longer 
an  inherent  power  and  may  only  be  restored  by  delegation  of  Congress's 
power.'"  (The  question  that  the  dissent  does  not  address  here  is  this:  If 
"a  particular  power"  was  an  "inherent  power"  to  begin  with  - namely,  "an 
intrinsic  and  permanent  element"  of  a given  Indian  nation's  existence  - 
then  how  could  that  power  have  been  "divested"  or  "restored"  by  "the 
federal  sovereign"?) 

The  dissent  goes  on  to  say:  "This  [the  majority's]  holding  draws  on 
statements  in  Supreme  Court  opinions  that  a tribe's  inherent  sovereignty 
consists  of  those  aspects  of  sovereignty  that  the  tribes  'retained' 
despite  the  federal  government's  overriding  sovereignty  [citing  Duro]... 
The  court's  apparent  premise  is  that  [an  Indian  nation's]  power  cannot  be 
retained  once  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that  it  can  no  longer  exist." 

Notice  that  that  the  dissent  mentions  an  "overriding  sovereignty"  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government  without  ever  identifying  the  actual  basis 
of  the  claim  that  it  is  "overriding." 

Fortunately,  however,  the  dissent  did  not  step  away  from  a discussion  of 
the  basis  of  the  claim  of  an  overriding  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government.  First  the  dissent  points  out  that,  in  its  view,  "the 
origin"  of  "the  Spirit  Lake  Nation's  ability  to  try  Mr.  Lara"  is  not  "the 
ICRA  amendments  themselves  but  the  full  territorial  sovereignty  that  the 
tribes  possessed  in  the  past."  After  making  this  point,  the  dissent  then 
launches  into  an  examination  of  the  "foundation  of  federal  Indian  law: 
Johnson  v.  McIntosh  ...,  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia  ...,  and  Worcester  v. 
Georgia . " 

"An  examination  of  these  cases,"  said  the  dissent,  "shows  that  in 
forging  the  legal  relationship  between  Indian  tribes  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  'The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Marshall  trilogy  embraced 
pre-constitutional  notions  of  the  colonial  process,  rooted  in  the  law  of 
nations,  involving  both  inherent  tribal  sovereignty  and  a colonial 
prerogative  vested  exclusively  in  the  centralized  government.'"  The 
dissent  goes  on  to  say  that  "These  principles,  which  the  Supreme  Court 
created  from  extra-constitutional  sources,  have  'been  consistently 
followed  by  the  courts  for  a hundred  years." 

To  further  explain  the  "extra-constitutional"  [meaning,  non- 
constitutional] basis  of  federal  Indian  law  principles,  the  dissent  then 
addressed  the  Johnson  v.  McIntosh  ruling:  "In  McIntosh  ...Chief  Justice 
Marshall  justified  federal  power  over  Indian  tribes  in  terms  of  the  right 
of  discovery,  a euphemism  for  the  right  of  conquest." 

U.S.  v.  Lara  provides  Indian  country  with  the  opportunity  to  fully 


challenge  the  most  foundational  principles  of  federal  Indian  law  instead 
of  engaging  in  faint-hearted  half -measures . 

Why  should  we  accept  for  even  one  minute  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
has  any  rightful  "federal  power  over  Indian  tribes"  or  nations, 
particularly  on  the  basis  of  the  "right  of  discovery,"  (which  is  more 
accurately  stated  as  "a  right  of  Christian  discovery").  Why,  in  the  21st 
century,  should  we  accept  the  antiquated  claim  of  a U.S.  "right  of 
conquest"  (albeit,  cloaked  in  "euphemism")  over  our  respective  Indian 
nations?  Such  a claim  stands  in  violation  of  our  inherent  birthright  as 
free  and  independent  nations,  and  our  fundamental  human  rights.  Clearly, 
it  is  long  past  time  for  Indian  country  to  launch  a concerted,  well 
planned,  and  strategic  challenge  to  such  outdated,  outmoded,  and 
indefensible  notions. 

Steven  Newcomb,  Shawnee  and  Lenape,  is  director  of  the  Indigenous  Law 
Institute,  and  Indigenous  Law  research  coordinator  at  D-Q  University  at 
Sycuan,  on  the  Reservation  of  the  Sycuan  Band  of  the  Kumeyaay  Nation  and 
is  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Native  American  Bank  offers  new  mortgage  program 
Wednesday,  January  21,  2004 

Denver,  Colorado  - The  Native  American  Bank  announced  a new  partnership 
with  LenderLive  Network  and  GreenPoint  Mortgage.  The  creative  partnership 
will  offer  a turnkey  home  mortgage  program  with  Native  American  Bank  and 
two  of  the  industry's  most  prominent  leaders. 

The  program  provides  NAB  with  the  ability  to  originate  a loan  for 
purchase,  refinance  or  rehabilitation  anywhere  in  the  country.  LenderLive 
will  act  as  a retail  operation  for  mortgage  originations  giving  NAB  the 
ability  to  work  as  a mortgage  lender  without  the  costs  of  hiring  loan 
managers.  GreenPoint  will  function  as  a broker  partner,  purchasing  loans 
processed  by  NAB  and  LenderLive,  and  ultimately  offering  customers  a full 
range  of  mortgage  products  at  competitive  rates. 

"The  name  of  the  game  is  leveraging,"  said  Elouise  Cobell,  executive 
director  for  the  Native  American  Community  Development  Corporation,  the 
non-profit  affiliate  of  Native  American  Bank.  "Nowadays  in  banking,  we 
don't  have  to  recreate  the  wheel.  I am  very  happy  to  have  such  strong 
partners  as  LenderLive  and  GreenPoint  who  know  the  area  of  home  mortgaging. 
With  NAB's  strong  footprint  in  the  Native  American  community,  it's  a 
perfect  fit.  A win-win  for  everybody." 

Native  American  Bank  currently  originates  mortgages  through  the  Browning 
office  that  covers  both  the  Blackfeet  and  Rocky  Boy  Indian  communities. 
Under  the  new  arrangement,  mortgages  will  be  originated  in  the  name  of 
Native  American  Bank  with  LenderLive  providing  the  fulfillment 
capabilities  of  both  a call  center  and  Internet  access  to  applicants.  "We 
are  thrilled  to  provide  solutions  and  services  that  will  directly  lead  to 
increased  homeownership  among  the  Native  American  community"  said  Rick 
Seehausen,  chief  operating  officer  for  LenderLive. 

"This  partnership  opens  the  door  to  a seamless  process  for  Native 
Americans  to  have  the  ability  to  apply  for  a mortgage,"  said  Stephanie 
Harmon,  housing  director  for  Native  American  Community  Development 
Corporation,  pointing  out  that  the  biggest  challenge  in  Indian  Country  is 
home  ownership.  "Going  through  the  mortgage  process  is  difficult;  to 
settle  is  cumbersome.  LenderLive  will  take  care  of  that  process  for  the 
customer,"  she  explained. 


GneenPoint  Mortgage,  selected  because  of  the  development  of  their  Tribal 
POINTTM  Mortgage  Program,  will  serve  two  functions. 

First,  GreenPoint  will  purchase  loans  on  fee  simple  land  from  NAB.  All 
loans  sold  to  GreenPoint  will  be  on  a whole  loan  basis  with  servicing 
released.  NAB  will  earn  origination  fees  and  serviced  released  premiums 
through  the  sale  of  the  loan. 

GreenPoint 's  second  relationship  with  NAB  will  be  a brokerage 
partnership.  NAB  and  LenderLive  will  originate  and  process  the  loan 
application  and  will  forward  the  package  to  GreenPoint  for  underwriting, 
closing,  funding  and  servicing. 

"We  are  excited  about  this  partnership  with  Native  American  Bank  and 
Lender  Live,"  said  CeAnn  Kelly,  Vice  President  and  director  of 
GreenPoint' s tribal  lending  program.  "We  specialize  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  underserved  markets,  and  this  is  clearly  a market  with  a great  deal  of 
unmet  demand  for  home  ownership.  We  have  worked  hard  to  identify  the 
unique  needs  of  Native  Americans  wanting  to  purchase  housing  on  tribal 
lands  and  to  create  a set  of  loan  products  to  meet  those  unique  needs. 
Through  this  partnership,  we  will  be  able  to  create  greater  housing 
opportunities  than  any  of  us  could  on  an  individual  basis." 

GreenPoint  has  a proven  track  record  in  the  development  of  new  markets 
and  lending  opportunities.  According  to  NAB  president  and  CEO  John  Beirise 
the  ultimate  objective  in  the  partnership  with  GreenPoint  is  to  create 
enough  product  to  have  a market  for  trust  land  mortgages,  "just  like  there 
is  a market  for  mortgages  in  the  non-Indian  communities  through  players 
like  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac,  with  the  end  result  being  cheaper 
financing  for  home  buyers." 

NAB  also  plans  to  work  with  Tribal  housing  counselors  who  are  working 
with  individuals  applying  for  a mortgage.  The  counselor  will  complete  the 
information  on-line  while  working  with  the  customer  and  then  will  submit 
the  mortgage  application  online  for  processing  by  NAB's  team  at  LenderLive 
Network. 

"This  partnership  will  provide  NAB  with  the  opportunity  to  become  the 
dominant  mortgage  lender  in  the  Native  American  market,  believed  to  be  the 
fastest  growing  emerging  market  in  the  United  States,"  concluded  Harmon. 
"LenderLive  will  arm  NAB  with  the  resources,  experience  and  technology 
needed  to  compete  for  a greater  share  of  Native  American  mortgage  business 
whereas  GreenPoint  is  among  the  most  profitable  of  the  50  largest  banking 
companies  in  the  country  and  has  tremendous  capital  to  fund  the  loans." 
Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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Indian  professor  tells  real  story  of  code-talkers ; sets  history  straight 
By  GAIL  SCHONTZLER,  Chronicle  Staff  Writer 
January  22,  2004 

Hollywood  did  a poor  job  telling  the  story  of  Indian  code-talkers  in  the 
movie  "Windtalkers, " says  a Native  American  studies  professor  from  Montana 
State  University. 

Walter  Fleming,  associate  professor  and  author  of  "The  Complete  Idiot's 
Guide  to  Native  American  History,"  said  the  World  War  II  movie  "sucks." 

He  joked  that  it  put  an  "Indian-deprived"  actor,  Nicholas  Cage,  and  his 
"angst"  at  the  forefront. 

The  history  of  Indian  code-talkers  in  war  is  more  complex  and 
interesting,  he  told  a crowd  of  50  people  Tuesday  at  the  Bozeman  Public 
Library. 

His  talk,  "10  Things  About  Native  Americans  I Learned  While  Looking  Up 


Something  Else/'  was  sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women . 

Not  all  code-talkers  were  Navajo,  said  Fleming,  a member  of  the  Kickapoo 
Kansas  tribe  who  grew  up  on  the  Crow  reservation  in  Montana. 

Choctaw,  Comanche,  Sioux  and  Crow  soldiers  also  used  their  languages  to 
help  the  U.S.  Army  communicate  secretly  and  thwart  enemy  spying,  he  said. 
The  first  to  do  so  were  eight  Choctaw  Indians,  who  helped  the  Allies 
outmaneuver  the  Germans  in  the  Argonne. 

Barney  Old  Coyote,  a Crow  Indian,  flew  more  than  50  missions  during 
World  War  II  in  Europe,  and  communicated  with  his  brother  Henry  in  another 
bomber,  Fleming  said. 

The  Navajo  used  a "code  within  a code"  to  foil  the  Dapanese  in  the 
Pacific.  In  Navajo  they  called  the  United  States  "our  mother,"  Australia 
"rolled  hat"  and  China  "braided  hair." 

In  2001,  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded  to  the  five 
survivors  of  the  29  originators  of  the  code. 

One  footnote  to  World  War  II  was  that  a Crow  soldier.  Doe  Medicine  Crow, 
now  90,  came  home  and  found  himself  honored  as  a modern  warrior  chief, 
Fleming  said. 

When  Medicine  Crow  told  tribal  elders  about  his  war  experiences,  they 
discovered  that  he  had  completed  the  four  tasks  required  to  become  a 
warrior  chief  --  stealing  an  enemy's  horse,  taking  an  enemy's  weapon, 
touching  an  enemy  or  counting  coup  with  a stick,  and  leading  a successful 
war  party. 

Medicine  Crow's  commanding  officer  had  asked  him  to  steal  the  retreating 
Germans'  horses,  which  he  did  as  a lark.  He  had  fought  an  enemy  hand-to- 
hand,  and  also  taken  his  weapon.  And  he  had  led  a successful  war  party  by 
crawling  through  mud  to  retrieve  dynamite. 

Fleming  also  offered  historic  tidbits  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 
Lewis  consulted  a map  made  in  1801  by  a Blackfeet  chief  named  Feather, 
which  should  have  answered  the  expedition's  big  questions.  It  clearly 
showed  there  was  no  water  passage  across  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific. 

Fleming  said  he  has  received  mainly  positive  reactions  to  his  "Complete 
Idiot's  Guide,"  but  there  was  a complaint  from  one  California  professor 
that  it  wasn't  "edgy"  or  angry  enough. 

"Humor  I think  is  necessary,"  Fleming  said.  "It's  a way  of  dealing  with 
the  tragic  nature  of  history.  It's  not  to  make  light  of  it,  but  to  deal 
with  it  in  a positive  way,  instead  of  negative." 

Gail  Schontzler  is  at  gails@dailychronicle.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle. 
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Indian  tribes  in  Phoenix:  Is  anybody  listening? 

Ariz.  governor  praised  by  tribes 
Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
Danuary  21,  2004 

PHOENIX,  Ariz.  - Tribal  leaders  throughout  Arizona  gathered  Tuesday  at 
the  Arizona  State  Capitol  Building  to  accomplish  just  one  thing:  Have 
their  voices  heard. 

"We're  not  going  to  go  anywhere,  we're  here  to  stay,"  said  Vivian  Duan- 
Saunders,  chairperson  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation. 

The  annual  Indian  Nations  and  Tribes  Legislative  Day,  inspired  by  now- 
retired  state  Sen.  Dack  Dackson,  brings  together  statewide  tribal 
communities  and  the  State  of  Arizona  to  encourage  communication  between 


the  governments. 

"The  main  part  is  to  hear  our  voice/'  said  Mary  Martin,  Ms.  Navajo 
Nation  Elder  and  an  observer  of  Tuesday's  events. 

Politicians  looking  for  a vote  from  the  American  Indian  population 
should  pay  attention  to  issues  surrounding  it,  such  as  health  care, 
education,  and  housing,  Martin  said. 

Although  the  gallery  was  full  of  observers  and  tribal  leaders,  the  House 
floor  was  absent  of  many  legislators  as  a few  tribes  were  given  a chance 
to  address  Arizona's  representatives. 

House  and  Senate  committees  met  with  tribal  delegations  throughout  the 
day  to  hear  input  on  education,  natural  resources,  and  agriculture,  among 
other  issues  as  representatives  met  individually  with  tribal  leaders. 

"(With  the)  efforts  of  a man  who  taught  us  to  judge  a man  not  by  the 
color  of  his  skin  but  by  the  contents  of  his  character  (we  are  here  today), 
" said  Ken  Bennett,  Arizona's  senate  president,  in  reference  to  Martin 
Luther  King  Dr.  "Good  neighbors  can  have  fences,  not  to  keep  each  other 
out,  but  to  keep  the  kids  from  causing  trouble." 

Gov.  Danet  Napolitano  was  praised  many  times  by  tribal  leaders  for  the 
quarterly  tribal  summits  she  held  in  2003  at  the  Grand  Canyon,  Pinetop, 
Sells  and  Yuma  to  personally  meet  with  tribal  delegations  to  address 
issues  affecting  tribal  education,  health,  housing  and  economic 
development . 

"Thank  you  for  getting  us  involved,"  Navajo  Nation  President  Hoe  Shirley 
Dr.  told  state  representatives.  "There's  a myriad  of  challenges  facing  all 
of  us,  we  are  in  this  together." 

Napolitano  cited  the  creation  of  Arizona's  first  full-time  Policy 
Advisor  for  Tribal  Affairs  in  her  office  as  increasing  communication 
between  tribes  and  the  state. 

"This  strengthened  relationship  benefits  both  the  tribal  communities  and 
the  State  of  Arizona,"  she  stated  in  a letter  to  participants. 

Hopi  Tribal  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.,  while  reiterating  issues  from 
other  tribes,  emphasized  two  issues  pertaining  to  Hopi  tribe. 

"We  want  to  deal  with  the  State  of  Arizona  as  one  government  deals  with 
another,"  Taylor  said. 

He  indicated  his  intention  to  address  state  laws  concerning  autopsies  on 
the  Hopi  people,  which  lengthens  the  burial  days  although  Hopi  beliefs 
require  burial  within  24  hours  of  death.  He  also  addressed  dual  taxation. 

"When  the  state  exercises  its  taxing  authority  within  boundaries  of  a 
reservation,  it  removes  the  tribe's  taxing  authority,"  Taylor  said.  "This 
results  in  dual  taxation." 

As  an  example,  Taylor  used  Peabody  Coal  Mine,  which  he  said,  is 
currently  paying  $50  million  in  state  taxes  to  Arizona,  less  than  it  pays 
in  royalties  to  the  Hopi  tribe. 

"When  the  state  explores  amending  its  tax  codes,  invite  the  tribe's 
input,"  Taylor  said. 

The  absence  of  many  legislators  did  not  go  unnoticed. 

Speaker  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  Lawrence  Morgan  said  the  delegation 
"shied  away." 

"The  Indian  nations  spoke  to  each  other,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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Federal  judge  dismisses  complaints  about  Blackfeet  housing 
Associated  Press 
Danuary  23,  2004 


GREAT  FALLS  - A federal  judge  has  dismissed  a lawsuit  seeking  repair  or 
replacement  of  203  houses  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  that 
residents  claim  made  them  sick. 

An  appeal  is  expected. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Sam  Haddon  recently  granted  motions  to  dismiss  the 
lawsuit  filed  in  August  2002  against  the  federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Blackfeet  Housing  Authority. 

Martin  Marceau,  a lead  plaintiff,  said  the  case  likely  will  be  appealed 
to  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Marceau  and  his  fellow  plaintiffs  bought  the  houses,  built  in  the  late 
'70s  and  early  '80s,  under  a rent-to-own  program  with  the  tribal  housing 
authority. 

They  say  their  families  have  suffered  medical  problems  from  asthma  to 
sinusitis  because  the  homes  were  built  with  treated  wood  foundations 
unsuited  for  the  area. 

Moisture  problems  caused  by  the  wooden  foundations  have  exposed 
residents  to  mold,  and  the  wood  itself  was  treated  with  toxic  chemicals, 
the  plaintiffs  contend. 

The  suit  asked  for  unspecified  monetary  damages  and  for  the  homes  to  be 
repaired  or  replaced,  an  undertaking  estimated  to  cost  $30  million. 

Haddon  ruled  that  HUD  can't  be  sued  under  the  various  laws  that  apply  to 
the  housing  projects  and  the  Blackfeet  Housing  Authority  has  "sovereign 
immunity. " 

He  said  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  the  homes  falls  with  the 
housing  authority  and  the  plaintiffs. 

"We  think  he's  dead  wrong,"  said  Tom  Towe  of  Billings,  attorney  for  the 
plaintiffs . 

HUD  had  a trust  responsibility  to  maintain  the  homes  because  it  funded 
construction  and  imposed  long-term  rules  and  regulations  on  the  project, 
Towe  said. 

At  a hearing  in  mid-November,  assistant  U.S.  attorney  Timothy  D.  Cavan, 
who  represented  HUD,  argued  the  federal  agency  has  no  authority  over  the 
sovereign  Blackfeet  nation  and,  therefore,  did  not  force  the  tribal 
housing  authority,  which  built  the  homes,  to  do  anything. 

The  new  ruling,  filed  Jan.  12  in  federal  court  in  Great  Falls,  suggests 
that  the  proper  venue  for  the  suit  would  be  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
Washington,  D.C.  It  typically  decides  contract  disputes  involving  the 
federal  government. 

Other  plaintiffs  named  were  Candice  Lamott,  Julie  Rattler,  Joseph 
Rattler  Jr.,  Mary  Grant,  Gary  Grant  and  Deana  Mountain  Chief. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Seneca  Nation  sues  New  York  over  Internet  smoke  sales  ban 
Pataki  proposes  postponement  of  sales  tax  collections 
January  24,  2004 

by:  Tom  Wanamaker  / Correspondent  / Indian  Country  Today 

CATTARAUGUS  RESERVATION,  N.Y.  - In  a move  to  protect  one  of  its  strongest 
business  enterprises,  the  Seneca  Nation  filed  suit  in  federal  district 
court  challenging  a New  York  state  law  banning  the  sale  of  cigarettes  over 
the  Internet.  In  its  complaint,  the  nation  alleges  that  the  law  is  both 
unconstitutional  and  a violation  of  Seneca  sovereignty. 

"If  enforced,  the  (law)  would  severely  restrict  the  manner  in  which 
Native  American  retailers  in  New  York  have  been  able  to  transact  business 


for  years,  and  would  represent  unlawful  interference  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Nation,"  wrote  Seneca  attorneys  in  court  briefs.  "Revenue  generated 
through  the  sale  of  tobacco  products  by  Native  American  retailers  has 
assisted  in  increasing  the  standard  of  living  for  all  members  of  the 
Nation . " 

The  Senecas  are  New  Yorks  most  prominent  online  Indian  tobacco  retailers. 
According  to  a recent  estimate,  Seneca-owned  businesses  involved  in  the 
online  cigarette  trade  employ  some  1,500  people.  The  Nation  licenses  all 
tobacco  merchants  operating  on  its  territory;  proceeds  from  the  licensing 
fees  support  a number  of  Nation-provided  services. 

The  law,  originally  enacted  in  2000,  prohibits  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
ordered  both  by  mail  and  over  the  Internet.  State  officials  began 
enforcing  the  measure  last  Dune  after  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  William  M. 
Skretny  declined  to  stop  them. 

The  legislation  was  originally  touted  as  a measure  to  both  protect 
public  health  and  to  limit  minors'  access  to  tobacco,  but  some  critics 
believe  its  real  intent  is  to  force  New  Yorkers  to  physically  purchase 
their  cigarettes  from  actual  New  York  stores,  thus  boosting  state  tax 
revenue. 

Two  other  legal  challenges,  both  filed  last  year,  to  the  Internet 
tobacco  sales  ban  are  also  pending  before  Dudge  Skretny.  One  is  led  by  the 
Online  Tobacco  Retailers  Association  and  includes  a Seneca  retailer,  out- 
of-state  online  retailers  and  disabled  smokers.  A pair  of  Seneca  business 
owners  filed  the  other  action. 

Sales  tax  collection 

In  other  news  of  import  to  the  Senecas  and  other  New  York  tribes. 

Governor  George  Pataki  on  Dan.  20  asked  the  Legislature  to  postpone  for  a 
year  its  attempts  to  collect  sales  taxes  on  reservation  transactions.  The 
governor  wants  another  12  months  to  negotiate  price  or  tax  parity 
agreements  with  the  various  state  tribes  involved  in  retailing. 

"We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  governor  wants  to  engage  in  a dialogue 
with  the  Indian  nations  on  this  issue,"  said  Rickey  L.  Armstrong  Sr., 

Seneca  Nation  president,  in  a Dan.  20  press  release.  "We  recognize  this  as 
a positive  step  by  the  governor  in  attempting  to  achieve  a resolution  to 
this  issue  that  is  respectful  of  our  sovereignty." 

Facing  a massive  budget  deficit,  the  state  legislature  last  year 
directed  Pataki  to  enforce  the  collection  of  sales  taxes  on  reservation 
sales  of  fuel  and  tobacco  to  non-Indian  customers.  In  1997,  Pataki  halted 
attempts  to  collect  state  taxes  on  reservation  transactions  in  the  wake  of 
blocked  Interstates  and  threats  of  violence.  He  expressed  his  recognition 
of  tribal  sovereignty  at  that  time.  This  experience  surely  swayed  Pataki 
to  pursue  a negotiated  settlement. 

This  time,  legislators  had  originally  set  Dec.  1,  2003  as  the  deadline 
to  strike  a deal  with  the  tribes  or  to  begin  tax  collections.  As  that  date 
neared  with  no  deals  on  the  horizon,  Pataki  got  the  deadline  pushed  back 
to  March  1.  This  still  would  have  allowed  legislators  to  book  a month  of 
tax  revenue  before  the  state's  new  fiscal  year  begins  April  1. 

There  was  no  immediate  word  from  legislators  regarding  the  52-week 
postponement.  To  the  pessimistic,  the  fact  that  Pataki  wants  a whole  year 
could  mean  that  no  tribes  are  anywhere  close  to  a tax  agreement.  Or  it 
simply  could  reflect  the  fact  that  the  complex  inter-mingling  of  tax,  land 
claim  and  casino  revenue  sharing  issues  will  take  some  time  to  resolve, 
regardless  of  whatever  progress  may  have  been  made  to  date. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN: 

Seminars  on  Native  culture  launch  vital  talks 

The  first  of  five  forums  and  discussions  on  American  Indians  issues  is 
done.  I left  the  discussion  table  feeling  after  all  these  years  the  secret 
is  out,  and  the  story  is  told. 

Yet,  the  book,  "The  Dull  Knifes  of  Pine  Ridge,"  which  was  the  center  of 
the  discussion  Thursday  in  Barnes  and  Noble  University  Bookstore  in  Grand 
Forks,  barely  pricked  the  surface  of  what  happened  to  Indians  historically. 

Doe  Starita's  book  is  agonizing  and  raw.  It  is  the  story  of  a Lakota- 
Northern  Cheyenne  family,  the  Dull  Knifes.  Chief  Dull  Knife  rode  with 
Crazy  Horse,  escaped  from  forced  relocation  in  Indian  Territory  (what  is 
now  Oklahoma)  and  led  his  followers  on  a desperate,  600-mile  flight  back 
to  his  Dakota  Territory  homeland.  The  book  also  is  about  George  Dull  Knife, 
who  survived  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  and  toured  with  Buffalo  Bill  Cody's 
Wild  West  Show;  Guy  Dull  Knife  Sr.,  who  fought  in  World  War  I and  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  Wounded  Knee  in  1973;  and  Guy  Dull  Knife  3r.,  who 
fought  in  Vietnam. 

But  more  than  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  family,  the  book  is 
about  the  atrocities  that  were  committed  against  the  Lakota  and,  broadly, 
Indians.  At  the  discussion,  I barely  heard  the  conversations  about  what 
the  people  ate,  their  "by  consensus"  political  systems,  how  they  used 
humor  and  the  roles  of  women  in  Indian  societies.  My  mind  was  seeing  the 
pictures  of  suffering  that  the  relatives  of  Dull  Knife  painted  in  the  book. 

I knew  that  this  was  the  history  of  most  Indians  a history  that  has  been 
left  out  of  many  history  books.  I knew,  too,  that  without  the  tribal 
historians  those  who  kept  the  history  alive  through  the  oral  tradition  the 
inhumane  and  outrageous  treatment  of  our  people  would  fade  from  books  and 
the  minds  of  the  nation  and  even  Indians. 

So,  it  was  good  to  have  people  interested  in  hearing  and  talking  about 
Indian  history  conversation  promotes  understanding.  One  of  the 
participants  told  me  to  remember  that  not  all  white  people  were  like  those 
depicted  in  the  book.  Yes,  I knew  that  was  true,  too.  Some  of  the  journals 
were  written  by  white  people  who  saw  Indians  starving  and  dying.  In  many 
cases,  they  wrote  about  it  because  that  was  the  only  way  they  could  take 
action  against  it. 

Starita,  a former  investigative  journalist  and  New  York  bureau  chief  for 
the  Miami  Herald,  currently  is  associate  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  He  spent  time  interviewing  the  Lakota  people  and 
most  of  the  Dull  Knifes  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

This  series  of  forums  is  a project  of  the  American  Indian  Programs 
Council  at  UND.  The  goal  is  to  provide  linkages  between  Greater  Grand 
Forks  communities  and  Indian  people,  Greg  Gagnon,  associate  professor  at 
Indian  Studies,  told  me. 

The  forum  was  a suggestion  of  UND  President  Charles  Kupchella,  who 
funded  the  program  because  he  thought  it  was  important,  Gagnon  said. 

The  university  sees  itself  as  trying  to  provide  Indian  education  to  the 
public.  The  more  information  that  gets  out  there,  the  more  these 
discussions  will  help  allay  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  plagued  the 
university,  Gagnon  said. 

Were  they  pleased  with  the  turnout?  "Oh,  boy,  were  we,"  Gagnon  said. 

They  expected  50  people  and  100  showed  up.  All  the  tables,  chairs  and 
space  inside  and  around  the  bookstore's  Tower  Cafe  were  filled. 

It  was  a good  place  for  a discussion.  Some  people  sat  in  soft,  cushy 
chairs  and  couches,  and  others  sat  at  tables  where  they  could  write  and 
take  notes  or  drink  hot  coffee  or  tea.  I liked  the  arrangement. 

Feb.  23,  Starita,  the  author  of  "The  Dull  Knifes  of  Pine  Ridge,"  will  be 
in  Barnes  and  Noble  for  a discussion  and  book  signing  at  7 p.m.  3an.  29, 
Gagnon  will  explore  the  history  of  and  common  beliefs  about  Indian  culture 
from  7 to  9 p.m.  in  the  Herald's  Community  Room. 

March  1,  3im  Grijalva,  UND  associate  professor  of  law,  will  discuss 
current  issues  in  Indian  country  from  7 to  9 p.m.  in  the  Herald's 
Community  Room.  Last,  Brian  Gilley,  assistant  professor  of  indian  studies 
and  Russ  McDonald,  associate  research  director  of  the  National  Resource 
Center  on  Native  American  Aging,  will  explain  the  role  of  tradition  in 


modern  powwows  in  the  Chester  Fritz  Auditorium  from  7 to  9 p.m.  April  1 
This  is  a good  opportunity  to  discuss  issues  about  Indians.  It  is  a good 
time  to  ask  questions  and  find  answers  about  the  largest  ethnic  group  in 
North  Dakota. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 
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American  Indian  leader  pledges  1 million  voters  in  8 key  states 
Associated  Press 
January  22,  2004 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - The  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  pledged  Wednesday  to  mobilize  1 million  Indian  voters  in  eight 
states  this  fall. 

"These  are  key  states,  these  are  key  races,"  said  Tex  Hall,  chairman  of 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  in  North  Dakota. 

Hall  said  the  Indian  turnout  in  Arizona,  South  Dakota,  New  Mexico, 
Alaska,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Oklahoma  and  California  will  be  "critical  to 
our  success  in  reclaiming  other  important  rights  - the  right  to  adequate 
health  care,  quality  education,  the  right  to  fully  govern  our  lands,  to 
protect  our  citizenry  and  the  right  to  see  our  nation's  commitments  to 
tribes  fulfilled." 

Hall  made  the  pledge  during  his  second  annual  "State  of  Indian  Nations" 
address  in  Washington.  He  also  outlined  a number  of  areas  where  he  said 
the  federal  government  has  fallen  short  in  its  responsibilities  to  Indian 
tribes.  Those  areas  include  funding  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  and 
schools,  and  the  need  for  changes  in  the  management  of  an  Indian  trust 
fund,  he  said. 

Congress  created  the  fund  in  1887  to  manage  revenue  from  land  designated 
to  each  tribal  member,  but  the  money  often  was  not  collected,  lost  or 
stolen . 

Lawyers  for  a group  of  American  Indians  say  that,  with  interest,  the 
account  should  be  worth  as  much  as  $176  billion.  They  also  contend  that 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  likely  never  made  it  to  more  than  300,000 
Indian  landowners. 

Hall  asked  Congress  to  boost  funding  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  by  $2. 
.3  billion.  He  said  it  would  allow  the  agency  to  better  fight  diabetes, 
heart  disease,  cancer,  suicide  and  alcoholism  - "each  disproportionately 
severe  in  Indian  Country." 

Jacqueline  Johnson,  executive  director  of  the  national  congress,  said 
the  group's  overall  priorities  for  the  year  include  working  to  protect 
tribal  sovereignty,  resolving  the  dispute  over  the  trust  fund,  boosting 
funds  needed  for  Indian  programs  and  getting  Indians  out  to  vote. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  Americans  to  aid  Zuni  dancer 
By  Diana  Louise  Carter 
Staff  Writer 
January  23,  2004 

Two  heart  attacks  in  rapid  succession  prevented  Chester  Mahooty  of 
Henrietta  from  giving  the  opening  prayer  and  song  at  a Native  American 
gathering  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  on  New  Year's  Day. 

Mahooty,  75,  a Zuni  dancer  and  singer  who  has  toured  internationally, 
collapsed  just  before  sunrise  prayers  on  Dec.  30  at  Zuni  Pueblo,  N.M., 
according  to  his  wife,  Barbara  Bethmann-Mahooty . Mahooty  made  it  through 
the  heart  crises  and  several  surgical  procedures  but  now  must  go  through 
cardiac  rehabilitation  before  he  can  leave  the  hospital  in  Albuquerque. 

On  Saturday,  the  Rochester-area  Native  American  community,  which  reveres 
Mahooty  as  both  a cultural  and  spiritual  leader,  will  gather  and  welcome 
others  to  join  them  at  an  Iroquois  social  dance  aimed  at  raising  money  to 
help  with  the  expenses  the  elderly  couple  have  incurred.  The  event, 
beginning  with  a potluck  supper  at  5:30  p.m.  and  continuing  with  a dance 
from  7 to  10,  will  be  at  the  Rochester  Museum  & Science  Center's  Eisenhart 
Auditorium. 

Bethmann-Mahooty,  70,  has  been  staying  in  an  Albuquerque  hotel  to  remain 
near  her  husband  of  10  years.  They  had  been  staying  with  relatives  at  Zuni 
Pueblo,  one  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  communities,  about  150  miles  from 
Albuquerque . 

Reached  by  phone  on  her  way  to  the  Heart  Hospital  of  Albuquerque  on 
Tuesday,  Bethmann-Mahooty  laughed  at  the  irony  of  the  social  being  held 
while  the  couple  is  away.  Unable  to  get  her  Christmas  cards  out  before  the 
couple  left  for  the  Southwest,  Bethmann-Mahooty  had  been  considering 
holding  a party  when  they  got  back.  Now  the  friends  will  gather,  but 
she'll  be  too  far  away  to  see  them. 

"It's  very  kind  of  them  to  do  this.  People  have  been  so  nice,"  said 
Bethmann-Mahooty,  who  is  Mohawk. 

The  Young  Spirit  Dancers,  the  dance  troupe  affiliated  with  the 
Ganondagan  State  Historic  Site  in  Ontario  County,  will  host  the  Iroquois 
social.  Mahooty,  founding  member  of  the  American  Indian  Dance  Theatre  and 
leader  of  his  own  Zuni  Rainbow  Dancers  troupe  before  that,  taught  Zuni 
dances  to  many  of  the  youngsters  and  young  adults  who  dance  with  the  Young 
Spirit  troupe. 

"Wherever  they  went,  they  were  really  great  and  got  great  reviews,"  G. 
Peter  Jemison,  site  manager  at  Ganondagan,  said  of  the  American  Indian 
Dance  Theatre,  which  was  extremely  popular  in  the  1980s  and  1990s.  Jemison 
met  Mahooty  in  1992,  when  Jemison  and  some  other  Iroquois  people  worked 
with  the  dance  theater  to  teach  Iroquois  dances  to  the  troupe. 

While  on  tour  in  Alaska  in  1993,  Mahooty  fell  and  smashed  his  kneecap, 
ending  his  dancing  career. 

Mahooty  is  a medicine  man  in  his  Pueblo  community.  He  also  is  a master 
silversmith  and  sells  his  work  and  that  of  other  Southwest  artists  at 
Ganondagan  arts  and  crafts  fairs. 

Jemison  said  Rochester-area  Native  Americans  turn  to  Mahooty  for  his 
spiritual  wisdom. 

"He  always  was  called  upon  to  offer  a prayer  or  song  in  a way  to  bring 
the  minds  of  the  group  together,"  Jemison  said.  "Although  our  language  is 
different,  he  didn't  really  see  a difference  in  what  we  are  offering 
thanks  for. " 

Bethmann-Mahooty  met  her  future  husband  in  1978,  when  he  was  performing 
at  Art  Park  in  Lewiston,  Niagara  County.  Then  the  teacher  of  the  Native 
American  cultural  program  in  the  Rush-Henrietta  schools,  she  would  take 
her  students  to  various  cultural  performances  for  inspiration.  The  teacher 
looked  the  dancer  up  again  at  a St.  Lawrence  University  performance  to 
offer  the  suggestion  that  the  dances  be  narrated  to  help  the  audience 
better  understand  their  significance. 

"He  told  me,  'They  don't  narrate  the  ballet,'"  Bethmann-Mahooty  recalled. 


suggesting  a debate  that  still  hasn't  been  settled  between  them. 

In  October  1992,  they  met  again,  backstage  at  Nazareth  Arts  Center,  and 
he  told  her  he'd  like  to  get  to  know  her  better.  His  wife  had  died  three 
years  earlier,  and  he  said  he  was  lonely,  she  recalled.  They  married  in 
November  1993. 

Bethmann-Mahooty  said  she  can't  predict  when  her  husband  will  be  ready 
to  leave  the  hospital,  but  she  expects  they  will  stay  at  Zuni  to 
recuperate  for  a while  before  returning  home  to  Henrietta. 

"It's  all  in  the  creator's  hands,"  she  said. 
DCARTER@DemocratandChronicle.com 
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Zuni  Pueblo's  historic  Santo  Nino  has  new  caretakers 
Statue  believed  to  be  more  than  400  years  old 
by  Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Staff  Writer 
January  24,  2004 

ZUNI  - The  Santo  Nino  in  Zuni,  a small  statue  resembling  Jesus  Christ  as 
a child,  receives  many  things  throughout  the  year  jewelry,  clothing,  and 
money  and,  just  recently,  new  caretakers. 

The  Siutza  family,  its  former  caretakers  until  last  week,  was  asked  to 
leave  the  house  of  the  Santo  Nino,  on  Jan.  21  by  the  governor  of  Zuni 
after  a traditional  hearing  between  the  Siutzas  and  the  Kanastas,  the 
overseeing  family,  was  held. 

"I  believe  no  other  person  has  the  right  to  take  away  from  us  what  they 
took  away  from  us,"  said  Bob  Siutza,  the  figure's  former  caretaker. 

The  Santo  Nino  resides  in  a 11-room  house  in  the  middle  of  the  Zuni 
pueblo.  The  house  is  open  24  hours  a day  so  that  believers  of  the  faith 
can  come  and  pray  at  anytime.  The  Saint,  one  of  several  throughout  the 
world,  is  believed  to  be  more  than  400  years  old.  It  rests  in  a glass  case 
surrounded  by  candles  and  offerings  of  its  many  visitors. 

Although  the  house  is  community  property,  members  of  the  Kanasta  family 
bloodline  are  the  only  ones  allowed  to  care  for  the  spiritual  figure, 
passed  down  from  generation  to  generation  since  the  late  1600' s, 

"Eviction  was  not  the  case,"  said  Arlen  Quetawki,  governor  of  the  pueblo. 
"Nobody  got  evicted." 

Instead,  he  said,  the  Kanasta  family  asked  for  a traditional  hearing  to 
discuss  the  responsibilities  and  concerns  of  the  Siutzas'  care  of  the 
Saint . 

While  the  Siutzas  claim  they  were  evicted  due  to  allegations  by  other 
family  members  of  drinking,  drug  dealing,  and  domestic  violence,  Quetawki 
would  not  confirm  any  reason  behind  their  replacement. 

"We  are  a neutral  party  in  the  case,"  he  said. 

Kathy  Siutza,  a member  of  the  Kanasta  family,  moved  into  the  house  early 
last  year. 

"You  feel  like  you  have  to  treat  (the  Saint)  with  respect,"  she  said. 

"You  have  to  protect  the  Saint  at  all  times  with  your  life." 

The  respect  and  dedication,  they  said,  is  what  they  gave  100  percent  for 
the  last  year  and  the  allegations  are  not  true. 

"We  are  looking  at  the  Saint  as  our  infant,"  Bob  said.  "I  want  our 
dignity  back." 

Their  children,  two  daughters  and  a son,  ran  errands,  paid  bills,  and 
did  the  shopping  while  Kathy  and  Bob  kept  vigil.  A requirement,  the 
Siutzas  said,  for  anyone  watching  over  the  Saint  seen  in  several  locations 


worldwide. 

Beliefs  surrounding  the  Santo  Nino  continue  to  grow. 

It  is  known  worldwide  for  its  reputed  healing  properties.  Its  shoes, 
believers  say,  new  ones  each  day,  are  worn  out  by  morning  from  the 
miracles  it  performs  running  around  at  night. 

Both  national  and  international  visitors  from  all  over  the  world  come  to 
pay  respects  and  ask  for  blessings  from  the  Saint  in  exchange  for  jewelry, 
clothing,  and  money.  In  lanuary,  churches  from  all  over  the  world 
celebrate  the  Feast  of  Santo  Nino,  where  members  reflect  on  its  child-like 
qualities  to  remind  them  of  the  childlike  qualities  so  revered  in 
Christianity. 

"The  Saint  has  been  a miracle  on  our  family,"  Bob  said.  "Money  ain't  the 
thing  over  here,  it's  life." 

The  Siutzas  said  they  feel  sad  to  leave  the  house  and  the  Saint  as  they 
make  a new  home  on  the  north  side  of  the  village. 

"Hopefully,  we'll  start  off  new,"  Kathy  said. 

Quetawki  said  the  family  agreed  the  Santo  Nino  is  common  property. 

"It  doesn't  belong  to  one  individual,"  he  said. 

The  Kanasta  family  decided  to  give  the  full-time  responsibility  back  to 
its  former  caretakers,  a mother  and  daughter  team. 

Quetawki  said  everyone,  including  the  Siutzas,  had  a chance  to  speak  on 
the  matter. 

"The  decision  of  the  tribal  council  is  the  final  decision,"  Quetawki 
said.  "Commitments  have  to  made  to  stay  with  her  constantly  and  watch  over 
the  house." 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Hospitals  Ordered  to  Obey  Indian  Birth  Rites 
lanuary  21,  2004 

SAO  PAULO,  Brazil  (Reuters)  - The  Brazilian  state  of  Sao  Paulo  Tuesday 
ordered  public  hospitals  near  Indian  villages  to  abide  by  ancient  tribal 
customs  when  delivering  babies  for  Guarani  Indian  women. 

The  resolution,  aimed  at  increasing  the  Guarani's  trust  in  the  modern 
health  care  system,  obliges  hospitals  to  allow  midwives  from  the  tribe  to 
assist  in  childbirth  and  respect  the  Indians'  traditional  diet. 

That  means  removing  foods  like  beef,  pork,  fish,  beans,  eggs,  milk,  salt, 
sugar  and  fruit  from  meals  for  40  days  after  labor.  Instead,  Guarani 
mothers  will  be  served  chicken,  rice,  corn  and  a porridge  made  from  the 
cassava  root. 

Hospitals  will  also  preserve  the  mother's  placenta  after  childbirth  so 
it  can  be  buried  in  the  tribe's  village  or  kept  with  the  community's  most 
prized  possessions,  in  accordance  with  Guarani  traditions. 

"The  Indians  believe  the  ritual  of  burying  the  placenta  has  an  impact  on 
the  rhythm  of  life  of  the  newborn  baby.  We're  just  respecting  their 
wishes,"  said  Augusta  Sato,  who  tracks  Indian  health  issues  for  Sao  Paulo 
state . 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil's  wealthiest  and  most  populous  state,  is  home  to  about 
2,000  Guarani  Indians  who  live  in  15  villages  scattered  throughout  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state. 

The  Guarani  can  also  be  found  in  other  parts  of  southern  Brazil  and  in 
neighboring  Paraguay,  where  90  percent  of  the  population  speaks  Guarani. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Reuters.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Interior  to  open  almost  9 million  acres  in  Alaska  to  drilling 
By  30HN  HEILPRIN  j Associated  Press  Writer 
WASHINGTON 
January  22j  2004 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  signed  off  on  a plan  Thursday  to  open  8.8 
million  acres  of  Alaska's  North  Slope  to  oil  and  gas  development j some  in 
areas  important  for  migratory  birdSj  whales  and  wildlife. 

The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will  use  the  plan  to 
manage  a northwest  portion  of  the  government's  23.5  million-acre  National 
Petroleum  Reserve-Alaska . Geologists  believe  that  reserve  may  contain  6 
billion  to  13  billion  barrels  of  oil. 

It  is  located  just  west  of  the  1.5  million-acre  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refugej  which  President  Bush  wants  to  open  to  drilling  as  part  of  a 
massive  energy  bill  stalled  in  the  Senate. 

Environmentalists  said  the  management  plan  threatens  the  health  of 
Arctic  tundraj  ponds  and  lakes  that  are  home  to  wildlife  and  migratory 
birds  and  provide  a vital  subsistence  hunting  and  fishing  ground  for 
native  Alaskans. 

"What  makes  this  even  worse  is  that  BLM  has  failed  to  study  the  effects 
of  oil  activities  on  the  environment  like  it  has  promised  to  dOj"  said 
Cindy  Shoganj  executive  director  of  the  Alaska  Wilderness  League. 

The  plan  makes  7.23  million  acres  available  for  energy  leasingj  but  will 
defer  leasing  the  other  1.57  million  acres  for  a decade  to  see  if  more 
environmental  studies  are  neededj  Interior  Department  officials  said. 

All  energy  leases  will  be  subject  to  strict  environmental  standardSj  the 
officials  saidj  while  other  provisions  are  meant  to  protect  water  qualityj 
vegetationj  wetlandSj  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  and  subsistence  uses. 

The  Interior  Department  proposed  the  management  plan  in  January  2003. 

With  few  changeSj  the  plan  includes  creation  of  a 102j000-acre  Kasegaluk 
Lagoon  Special  Area  fenced  off  from  leasing.  It  is  considered  particularly 
sensitivej  as  it  is  home  to  beluga  whaleSj  spotted  seals  and  the  black 
brandtj  a migratory  wild  goose. 

The  plan  designates  special  study  areas  of  more  than  a half-million 
acres  each  for  the  Pacific  black  brandt  and  caribou.  It  also  requires 
habitat  studies  for  eiderSj  a bird  whose  existence  is  imperiledj  and 
yellow-billed  loonSj  and  sets  restrictions  to  minimize  loss  of  foraging 
habitat  for  raptors  around  the  Colville  River  Special  Area. 

Norton  said  oil  and  gas  from  the  North  Slope  will  help  increase  domestic 
energy  production  and  stabilize  prices  in  the  long  term. 

"This  plan  will  help  produce  energy  in  an  environmentally  responsible 
manner  with  the  best  available  technologyj  while  protecting  the  important 
biologicalj  subsistence  and  cultural  values  found  in  this  areaj"  she  said. 

The  reserve  was  set  aside  in  the  1920s  for  potential  energy  development. 

Environmentalists  said  the  management  plan  rewards  Bush  administration 
friends  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

"This  decision  certainly  gives  big  oil  and  gas  plenty  to  be  thankful 
forj"  said  Eleanor  HuffineSj  regional  director  in  Alaska  for  The  Wilderness 
Society. 

BLM  can  now  modify  or  waive  environmental  safeguards  on  a case-by-case 
basis  for  economic  reasonSj  environmentalists  said. 

The  bureau  expects  to  hold  a lease  sale  for  oil  and  gas  development  on 
selected  tracts  next  June.  The  Clinton  administration  had  opened  much  of 
the  eastern  section  of  the  reserve  to  oil  and  gas  exploration  in  1998j 
with  tight  restrictions  and  some  areas  fenced  off. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner. 
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lules  resigns  as  AFN  chief  of  staff 
Paul  Barnsley,  Raven's  Eye  Writer,  Ottawa 
lanuary  19,  2004 

lust  a few  months  after  he  was  appointed  chief  of  staff  of  the  Assembly 
of  First  Nations,  Manny  lules  resigned. 

He  was  conspicuously  absent  from  the  chiefs'  meeting  on  Dec.  9,  the 
opening  day  of  the  Confederacy  of  Nations  in  Ottawa.  It  turned  out  there 
was  very  good  reason  for  his  absence. 

"The  First  Nation  Fiscal  and  Statistical  Management  act  is  good  for  my 
community  and  many  others.  I will  continue  to  strongly  endorse  it  and 
support  its  passage  through  parliament.  I realize  my  position  is  in 
conflict  with  the  stated  position  of  the  assembly.  I therefore  feel  it  is 
necessary  that  I offer  my  resignation  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  AFN 
effective  immediately, " lules  wrote  in  a letter  he  delivered  to  the 
executive  during  their  meeting  Dec.  8. 

He  explained  the  recent  developments  to  the  chiefs  on  Dec.  10. 

"Up  until  recently  I was  the  chief  of  staff  for  National  Chief  Phil 
Fontaine,"  he  told  the  delegates.  He  said  representatives  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Ontario  asked  what  his  position  was  on  Bill  C-19  [the  financial 
institutions'  legislation]  after  the  AFN  meeting  in  Squamish  in  October. 

The  chiefs  in  assembly  had  directed  the  national  chief  and  executive  to 
not  speak  in  support  of  the  legislation .Manny  lules  had  worked  for  many 
years  to  push  the  legislation  forward  and  the  bill's  political  opponents 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  AFN's  chief  of  staff  was  not  disobeying  that 
directive. 

lules  admitted  that  put  him  in  a tough  situation. 

"So,  when  I'm  asked  if  I support  Bill  C-19,  I found  I could  not  do  that 
within  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  given  the  direction  that  was  given  to 
the  national  chief  at  Squamish.  I want  to  let  every  one  of  you  know 
exactly  where  I stand,"  he  said.  "I  left  the  position  of  chief  of  staff  so 
that  I can  carry  on  my  work,  which  is  to  advocate  national  institutions  for 
First  Nations,  for  communities  that  want  to  make  this  change  ourselves." 

He  said  he  consented  to  take  the  AFN  job  in  the  first  place  because  it 
was  clear  to  him  that  institutions  would  have  to  be  created  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  national  chief's  Getting  Results  Agenda. 

"There  was  a notion  that  institutions  would  have  to  be  built  in  order 
for  us  to  do  that.  After  the  Squamish  meeting  it  was  very  clear  that  the 
chiefs  in  assembly,  particularly  those  who've  opposed  the  legislative 
format  right  from  the  beginning,  were  going  to  be  continually  active  in 
that  process.  So  I toughed  it  out  as  long  as  I could  and  I reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  was  not  the  best  place  for 
me  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  I feel  I've  been  put  in  this  world  to  do," 
said  lules. 

Ironically,  the  job  he  held  before  joining  Fontaine's  staff  had  just 
been  filled  days  before  he  made  the  decision  to  resign.  He  had  been  the 
founder  and  leader  of  the  Indian  Taxation  Advisory  Board.  Newly-elected 
Siksika  First  Nation  (Alberta)  Chief  Strater  Crowfoot  had  just  been 
appointed  to  fill  that  position. 

"I'm  no  longer  chair  or  CEO  of  ITAB, " he  said. 

Asked  what  he  would  do  next,  he  said  "I  will  go  back  and  advocate  for  C- 
19.  I've  dedicated  15  years  of  my  life  to  see  that  piece  of  legislation 
move  forward  and  I want  to  see  it  through  to  fruition." 


His  successor  as  chief  of  the  Kamloops  Indian  Band,  Bonnie  Leonard,  has 
announced  her  intention  to  run  as  a federal  Liberal  candidate  in  the  next 
election.  Dules  said  he  has  no  such  ambitions. 

"I'm  not  looking  to  government,  for  a place  in  the  Liberal  government  to 
carry  on  this  work.  I'm  looking  to  work  with  the  First  Nations 
institutions  to  see  Bill  C-19  through,"  he  said. 

Dules  was  asked  if  he  would  do  that  lobbying  as  a private  citizen,  as 
Dohn  Q Public. 

"There  has  been  an  agreement  from  the  institutions  that  I be  their 
spokesman.  So  it's  a little  bit  more  than  Dohn  Q, " he  said." 

Copyright  c.  1983-2004  Ravens  Eye 
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Chre'tien  subpoena  by  natives  in  offing 
By  DILL  MAHONEY 
Danuary  22,  2004 

EDMONTON  - Former  prime  minister  Dean  Chre'tien  is  being  subpoenaed  to 
appear  as  a witness  by  an  Alberta  native  band  that  is  suing  the  federal 
government  for  $1. 4-billion . 

Dames  O'Reilly,  a lawyer  for  the  Samson  Cree  Nation,  said  Mr.  Chre'tien 
is  key  to  the  civil  case  because  of  his  involvement  in  native  issues 
during  most  of  his  40-year  political  career. 

"He  was  a key  actor  for  the  Government  of  Canada  in  all  of  this  and  one 
thing  about  him  is  he's  a straight  shooter.  He's  going  to  answer  the 
questions,  I'm  pretty  sure,  and  we  may  take  some  hits,  but  I think  that 
he'll  be  able  to  confirm  our  view  as  to  what  the  federal  government  was 
doing  and  not  doing,"  he  said. 

The  Samson  Cree  band,  located  north  of  Red  Deer,  Alta.,  is  suing  Ottawa 
over  allegations  it  mishandled  oil-and-gas  royalties  over  the  past  six 
decades  and  deprived  the  band  of  higher  interest  returns. 

The  federal  government  denies  the  allegations,  saying  it  adhered  to  the 
law. 

Mr.  O'Reilly  said  arrangements  to  serve  the  subpoena  were  made  with  Mr. 
Chre'tien's  lawyers  yesterday  and  the  document  is  expected  to  be  served 
soon.  A copy  was  faxed  to  his  legal  counsel  lawyers  in  Calgary  and  Ottawa 
yesterday.  His  lawyers  did  not  return  phone  calls. 

Mr.  Chre'tien,  whose  career  in  politics  included  a stint  as  Indian 
Affairs  minister,  has  reserved  his  right  to  appeal  the  subpoena. 

"That's  still  an  issue  which  we  might  have  to  deal  with,"  Mr.  O'Reilly 
said . 

The  two-page  subpoena  says  Mr.  Chre'tien  must  appear  in  Federal  Court  in 
Calgary  on  Feb.  23  and  may  be  required  for  five  days. 

The  document,  which  was  issued  Tuesday  by  a Federal  Court  senior 
registry  officer,  says,  in  capital  letters:  "If  you  fail  to  attend  or 
remain  in  attendance  as  required  by  this  subpoena,  a warrant  may  be  issued 
for  your  arrest . " 

As  well  as  the  subpoena,  Mr.  O'Reilly  is  also  serving  a $3,550  cheque 
for  Mr.  Chre'tien's  $30  daily  attendance  allowance  for  five  days,  Ottawa- 
Calgary  return  airfare  allowance  of  $2,400  and  hotel  and  meal  allowance  of 
$1,000.  The  payment  is  in  accordance  with  Federal  Court  rules.  The 
document  notes:  "If  further  attendance  is  required,  you  will  be  entitled 
to  additional  money." 

Crown  lawyers  opposed  Mr.  O'Reilly's  months-long  attempt  to  subpoena  Mr. 
Chre'tien,  calling  it  a political  stunt. 


However,  eight  days  before  Mr.  Chre'tien  stepped  down  as  prime  minister 
in  mid-December,  Mr.  Justice  Max  Teitelbaum  of  the  Federal  Court  ruled 
that  he  could  be  called  to  testify  in  the  case,  which  began  nearly  four 
years  ago. 

The  decision  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  a judge  has  granted  leave 
to  issue  a subpoena  to  force  a sitting  Canadian  prime  minister  to  testify 
at  trial. 

In  his  written  ruling,  Judge  Teitelbaum  noted  that  Mr.  Chre'tien's  name 
appears  on  "numerous  documents"  relevant  to  the  case.  However,  he  also 
said  he  will  not  allow  questions  that  indicate  "a  fishing  expedition"  or 
allow  counsel  to  "engage  in  a political  debate". 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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A Community  Member  Confronts  Issac  and  Ross 
By:  Ross  Montour 

Eastern  Door  Volume  12  Number  50 
January  16,  2004 

While  many  Kanehsata : ke  community  members  expressed  outrage  at  the 
imposed  return  to  their  territory  of  Terry  Isaac  and  Larry  Ross,  perhaps 
no  one  had  greater  cause  than  Walter  David,  whose  brother  Joe  was 
paralyzed  by  a gunshot  wound  suffered  during  a raid  led  by  Ross  and  Isaac 
in  1999.  David  channelled  his  anger  to  confront  both  men  upon  their 
arrival  back  in  Kanehsata:ke. 

Joe  David  was  one  of  the  Warriors  defending  the  Pines  during  the  long 
hot  summer  that  was  the  backdrop  of  the  Oka  Crisis  of  1990.  The  Crisis  and 
its  aftermath  left  his  brother  Joe  struggling  with  the  effects  of  post- 
traumatic  stress  disorder,  David  explained.  Joe  David  was  in  the  throes  of 
that  disorder  when  Isaac  and  Ross  led  the  assault  on  him  four-and-a-half 
years  ago.  David  recalled  that  Ross,  originally  from  Akwesasne,  came  to 
Kanehsata:ke  with  a bad  attitude  toward  Warriors. 

Joe,  now  wheelchair-bound,  has  never  returned  to  live  in  Kanehsata :ke 
because  of  the  incident  which  left  him  paralyzed. 

David  talked  about  his  reaction  to  the  news  that  Grand  Chief  James 
Gabriel  had  brought  the  men  he  holds  responsible  for  his  brother's 
shooting.  "I  couldn't  let  these  men  come  in  here  and  not  tell  them  what  I 
thought  about  them.  They,  more  than  anyone,  were  responsible  for  the 
shooting  of  my  brother,  which  I communicated  to  them  in  the  police  station. 

"I  told  them  they  were  not  welcome  here.  For  James  to  specifically 
request  these  two  men  was  beyond  insensitive  - but,  then  that's  James. 

It's  about  time  that  people  understood  this  issue.  The  Police  Ethics 
Commission  found  them  guilty.  Joe  now  lives  in  Montreal  and  because  he's 
still  dealing  with  the  trauma,  he  can't  come  back  here,"  David  shared. 

David  said  that  his  family  dealt  with  their  own  feelings  of  having  been 
abandoned  by  the  community  after  the  shooting  of  his  brother. 

Asked  how  Isaac  and  Ross  reacted  to  his  statements  to  them,  David  said 
each  man's  response  was  different. 

"Larry  couldn't  look  at  me.  He  just  turned  away,  but  I kept  on  telling 
him  what  I thought  of  him.  I wanted  those  other  guys  (police  officers)  to 
learn  what  kind  of  man  he  is.  You  know,  before  I talked  to  him,  he  was 
coming  out  in  the  front  all  the  time  trying  to  intimidate  the  women.  But, 
after  that  he  never  came  out  again  - he  stayed  in  the  back."  David  said 
that  he  felt  that  Ross'  reaction  suggested,  to  him,  the  man  might  have 
some  remorse  or  at  least  shame  for  his  behaviour.  The  same  was  not  true  of 
Isaac,  as  far  as  David  was  concerned. 

"When  I spoke  to  him,  he  just  stood  there  like  it  was  nothing.  It  was 


like  he  was  saying  I don't  care,  I'm  a cop  and  I'd  do  it  again." 

Asked  to  comment  on  Gabriel's  professed  reason  for  bringing  the  two  men 
back  - to  fight  organized  crime  and,  in  particular,  the  drug  problem  in 
the  community  - David  didn't  mince  words. 

"He's  painting  everything  with  a wide  paintbrush  by  lumping  cigarettes 
and  drugs  together.  In  all  of  those  busts  he  talks  about,  not  once  were 
there  ever  any  hard  drugs.  I don't  support  drugs  - I never  have.  For  Dames 
to  do  this  is  insulting.  The  real  issue  is  that  Dames  wants  personal 
control  over  the  police  and  the  commission." 

Regarding  the  concerns  about  the  cigarette  stores  expressed  by  Gabriel 
in  the  press,  David  said,  "If  Dames  had  a problem  with  the  cigarette 
stores,  he  should  have  sat  down  with  them  but  he  never  did." 

What  does  David  feel  about  Gabriel's  comments  that  he  will  return  to  the 
community?  "He's  done  a lot  of  damage  to  this  community.  There  needs  to  be 
a public  inquiry  about  him  and  the  government's  handling  of  Dames  Gabriel. 
These  actions  are  not  about  cigarettes  or  drugs  or  police  - it's  about 
power.  This  is  all  about  Dames  Gabriel's  and  the  government's  retribution 
over  1990.  You  know,  trauma  after  trauma,  crisis  after  crisis,  they  all 
lead  back  to  Dames'  door,"  David  charged. 

"You  know  Dames'  house  was  not  500  feet  from  my  doorstep  but  not  once 
after  my  brother's  shooting  did  he  ever  come  to  my  family  to  offer  the 
slightest  comfort.  Instead,  he  claimed  my  brother  was  on  drugs  - that  he 
was  on  heroin.  There  were  no  drugs  in  his  system.  Dames  is  full  of  s t." 

David  believes  there  needs  to  be  a judicial  inquiry  over  Gabriel's 
actions  in  sending  in  an  outside  police  force  led  by  Ross  and  Isaac.  He 
believes  Gabriel  knew  very  well  that  it  would  be  provocative  to  the  people 
of  his  community.  "It  was  deliberate  - to  see  how  far  they  could  push,"  he 
said . 

In  spite  of  all  of  his  misgivings,  David  said  he  condemns  the  burning 
down  of  Gabriel's  home.  He  worries  that  when  individuals  show  willingness 
to  take  such  actions,  no  matter  what  kind  of  political  division  exists 
between  them  and  others,  then  they  would  be  just  as  willing  to  turn  on 
anyone  who  disagrees  with  them. 

"My  wife  was  crying  this  morning,"  David  said  Wednesday.  "She  works  with 
Dames'  wife  - she  was  in  tears  over  what  happened." 
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Kanehsata:ke:  What  Happens  Now? 

By:  Ross  Montour 

For  a community  long  beset  by  internal  strife,  this  week's  crisis,  though 
ended,  requires  Kanehsata:ke  to  act  proactively  and  decisively  if  it  is  to 
move  toward  healing  its  wounds.  Questions  about  Dames  Gabriel's  leadership 
remain  unanswered  - certainly  the  burning  of  his  home  will  leave  scars  on 
the  man  and  his  family. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a press  conference  was  held  at  the  Mohawk  Council 
of  Kanehsata :ke  after  a daylong  meeting  with  community  members  and  the 
three  Chiefs  who  remain.  One  of  those  Chiefs,  Pearl  Bonspille  called  The 
Eastern  Door  after  the  press  conference  to  talk  about  what  was  discussed. 

"About  50  people  came  to  the  office  this  morning  and  called  the  meeting. 
They  said  we  couldn't  wait  for  another  assault  to  happen  to  the  community. 
After  meeting  it  was  decided  to  call  new  elections  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
was  also  decided  that  the  election  code  must  be  amended  as  soon  as 
possible,"  Bonspille  related. 

She  said  that  the  community  is  determined  that  no  government  or  court 
interference  in  the  community's  affairs  would  be  allowed  to  happen  again. 


"The  people  have  always  stood  by  the  decision  to  remove  Dames  and  Marie 
Che'ne'  two  years  ago.  The  people  are  fed  up/'  Bonspille  stressed. 

Bonspille  said  that  a public  meeting  has  been  called  for  Monday  to 
address  concerns  about  the  governance  of  the  community  and  its  leadership. 
"This  has  to  be  dealt  with  before  Kanehsata : ke  can  move  forward.  Some 
people  want  Dames  banished  - that's  up  to  the  community.  It  doesn't  matter 
if  Dames  meets  with  Charest,  it  makes  no  difference.  The  community  won't 
stand  for  any  more  interference  and  it  will  stand  up  for  its  decisions/' 
she  stated. 

While  Gabriel  has  called  on  Charest  to  meet  with  him,  Bonspille  believes 
that  leaders  in  either  the  provincial  or  federal  government  will  likely 
distance  themselves  from  Gabriel  because  of  the  latest  crisis. 

Bonspille  said  that  an  assessment  is  being  conducted  on  the  damages 
caused  in  the  police  station  - damages  reportedly  caused  by  the  police 
contingent  brought  in  by  Gabriel. 

"We  feel  we  must  thank  the  Kahnawake  and  Akwesasne  police  and  Councils 
for  their  help  in  bringing  a peaceful  end  to  the  crisis  this  week.  The 
people  here  were  so  happy  to  see  the  Peacekeepers  arrive  in  our  community 
to  help  with  the  removal  of  the  outside  police,"  Bonspille  said  on  behalf 
of  her  community. 

Bonspille  said  that  Dames  Gabriel  is  not  the  only  person  the  community 
holds  accountable.  "We're  demanding  the  dismissal  of  Peter  Fisher 
(Director  General  of  the  Solicitor  General  of  Canada's  Aboriginal  Policing 
Directorate)  and  we're  demanding  he  be  made  to  answer  for  the  secret  deal 
he  signed  with  Dames." 
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Chartier  wins  Me'tis  definition  approval 

REGINA  - The  Me'tis  Nation  of  Saskatchewan  is  celebrating  the  adoption  of 
a national  definition  of  its  members'  status  after  the  province's  Me'tis 
general  assembly  approved  it  over  the  weekend. 

The  Saskatchewan  organization  became  the  last  to  officially  adopt  the 
new  definition  on  Saturday. 

Me'tis  are  now  defined  as  Aboriginal  people  who  originate  from  mixed 
marriages  between  Aboriginal  women  and  Scottish  or  French  fur  traders  in 
west-central  North  America.  The  definition  includes  parts  of  Montana  and 
North  Dakota. 

Saskatchewan  Me'tis  president  Clem  Chartier  spoke  before  hundreds  of 
people  before  the  vote  took  place. 

"Somebody  said  over  here  we're  all  First  Nations.  Well,  I beg  to 
disagree.  We're  not,"  he  said.  "And  if  people  feel  that,  then  perhaps 
they're  in  the  wrong  room.  We  are  Me'tis,  and  we  should  be  proud  of  it  and 
accept  this  definition  once  and  for  all." 

The  vote  passed  almost  unanimously. 

Chartier  says  finally  having  self -definition  will  help  the  Me'tis  move 
forward . 

"We  are  just  carving  out  our  space  in  Canada,"  he  said,  "and  this  was 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  it.  I will  be  doing  several  hunting 
and  fishing  Me'tis  rights  cases  within  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  within 
the  next  year  or  two  and  this  definition  certainly  will  help  us." 

Getting  the  definition  approved  was  Chartier's  last  job  in  office  before 
becoming  president  of  the  Me'tis  National  Council.  Saskatchewan  Me'tis 
Council  vice-president  Lorna  Dokken  will  be  interim  president  until  a 


general  election  in  May. 
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Racist  comments  by  Ontario  police  caught  on  videotape 
January  20,  2004 

TORONTO  - New  details  are  emerging  about  events  surrounding  a native 
protest  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  in  Ontario,  in  the  late  summer  of 
1995. 

About  30  native  protesters  erected  barriers  blocking  access  to  the  park 
in  a dispute  over  land.  During  a confrontation  one  of  the  native 
protesters,  Dudley  George,  was  shot  and  killed. 

Now  a videotape  has  emerged  that  gives  some  insight  into  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  incident.  A handful  of  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
officers  posing  as  a media  crew,  were  caught  on  tape  having  a shocking 
conversation . 

"Is  there  still  a lot  of  press  down  there,"  one  officer  is  says. 

"No,  there's  no  one  down  there.  Dust  a great  big  fat  fuck  Indian," 
replies  another. 

The  camera's  rolling,  eh?" 

"Yeah . " 

"We  had  this  planned,  you  know.  We  thought  if  we  could  get  five  or  six 
cases  of  Labatts  50,  we  could  bait  them." 

"Yeah . " 

"Then  we'd  have  this  big  net  at  a pit." 

"Creative  thinking." 

Works  in  the  (U.S.)  South  with  watermelon." 

It's  a conversation  rife  with  racist  remarks,  recorded  just  a day  before 
the  land  dispute  ended  in  gunfire.  It  was  only  released  after  an  access  to 
information  request  by  a producer  with  The  Fifth  Estate. 

The  request  was  for  police  surveillance  material  taken  during  the 
standoff,  to  provide  insight  into  why  it  ended  in  the  shooting  death  of 
Dudley  George. 

The  OPP  says  it  doesn't  condone  the  remarks  and  that  the  two  officers  in 
question  have  already  been  disciplined. 

One  underwent  native  sensitivity  training.  The  other  was  working  on  a 
contract  that  was  not  renewed. 

"The  words  were  shameful  and  offensive  and  they  should  never  have  been 
said,  and  I can  tell  you  our  position  with  regards  to  this  is  pretty  clear. 
It's  just  not  acceptable  behaviour,"  said  OPP  Superintendent  Bill  Crate. 

But  the  George  family  says  the  conversation  points  a damning  figure  at 
the  OPP.  "I  think  once  they  start  to  think  like  that  then  they  start  to 
downgrade  a person  to  a certain  extent.  Then  they  start  to  feel  that  that 
person's  not  worth  nothing.  Then  maybe  it's  all  right  to  shoot  them,"  said 
Sam  George,  Dudley  George's  brother. 

OPP  Sgt.  Kenneth  Deane  was  convicted  of  criminal  negligence  causing 
death  in  1997  shooting.  A judge  also  determined  that  George  and  two  other 
protesters  were  unarmed  during  the  incident,  in  spite  of  police 
allegations  to  the  contrary.  Those  allegations  have  added  to  persistent 
and  lingering  charges  that  police  were  under  political  pressure  by  then 
premier  Mike  Harris  to  take  action. 

George  family  lawyer  Murray  Klippenstein  has  spent  nearly  a decade 
researching  events  at  Ipperwash  and  pushing  for  a public  inquiry  - 
something  the  new  Liberal  government  in  Ontario  finally  announced  last 
fall. 


But  Klippenstein  calls  the  conversation  toxic  and  poisonous  and  says  it 
adds  a whole  new  dimension  to  the  case. 

"This  kind  of  attitude  . . . makes  it  pretty  easy  to  shoot  an  Indian,  and 
if  an  Indian  has  legitimate  grievances  about  burial  grounds  you  can  joke 
about  them  and  demean  them.  Shooting  them  not  such  big  deal,"  he  said. 

Klippenstein  says  this  conversation  will  play  a large  part  in  the  public 
inquiry  into  the  death  of  Dudley  George,  which  is  likely  to  begin  this 
September. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff. 
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Commissioner  calls  for  inquiry  into  man's  death 
January  20,  2004 

VANCOUVER  - B.C.'s  Police  Complaints  Commissioner  is  recommending  that 
the  province  order  a public  inquiry  into  the  December  1998  death  of  an 
aboriginal  man  in  Vancouver  Police  custody. 

Jail  surveillance  video  shows  Vancouver  officers  dragged  a drunk, 
unconscious  Frank  Paul  out  of  the  police  station  and  left  in  the  alley. 

Police  Complaints  Commissioner  Dirk  Ryneveld  says  Paul  was  helpless  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  police  that  night. 

"I  believe  that  he  was  totally  incapable  of  looking  after  himself,"  he 
says.  "If  that's  so,  the  police  in  my  respectful  opinion  have  a duty  of 
care. " 

Ryneveld  says  Paul's  death  "cries  out  for  a public  airing  of  the  facts." 
A public  inquiry  would  compel  witnesses  to  testify,  something  Paul's 
stepsister,  Peggy  Clement,  has  demanded  for  years. 

"We  never  believed  anything  like  that  could  happen  to  someone  under 
police  protection,"  she  says.  "Fie  was  treated  like  garbage  that  they  had 
to  take  out." 

B.C.  aboriginal  leaders  have  also  been  calling  for  a public  inquiry  into 
Paul ' s death . 

The  First  Nations  Summit's  Ed  John  says  the  justice  system  needs  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  native  people. 

"We  hear  ongoing  litany  of  complaints  around  the  kind  of  treatment  our 
people  get,  so  it's  important  for  us  to  take  a look  at  it  in  that  respect, 
he  says. 

B.C.'s  Solicitor  General  is  not  ruling  out  a public  inquiry,  saying  he 
still  needs  more  information  from  the  Police  Complaints  Commissioner. 

Rich  Coleman  says  a full  public  inquiry  is  usually  held  only  if  there  is 
a systemic  problem. 

"It's  one  of  the  criteria  under  the  Inquiry  Act,  that  there's  a bigger 
issue  than  the  one  incident. 

"But  I think  it  would  really  be  fair  of  me  to  look  at  the  new 
information,  and  move  forward  from  there,  and  that's  what  I'll  do,"  he 
says . 

Coleman  also  says  an  independent  investigator  could  be  appointed  instead 
of  full-scale  inquiry. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT:  Mexican  troops  suppress  Indian  town 

Two  killed,  others  disappeared,  during  President  Bush  visit 

Danuary  20,  2004 

by:  Him  Adams  / Associate  Editor  / Indian  Country  Today 

TLALNEPANTLA,  Mexico  - Hours  after  President  Bush  held  a summit  meeting 
in  Monterrey  several  hundred  miles  north,  Mexican  troops  stormed  this 
indigenous  village  in  the  state  of  Morelos  over  the  night  of  Ian.  14, 
leaving  at  least  two  dead  and  scores  missing,  according  to  on-the-scene 
reports  reaching  Indian  Country  Today. 

This  agricultural  township  of  about  3000  people  had  just  inaugurated  an 
autonomous  municipal  council  Dan.  11,  rejecting  the  results  of  a state- 
sponsored  election  last  year.  According  to  the  report  reaching  Indian 
Country  Today,  the  council  was  modeled  on  the  autonomous  local  governments 
of  the  Zapatista  indigenous  movement  in  Chiapas,  which  was  just 
celebrating  its  tenth  anniversary. 

According  to  an  eyewitness  from  the  United  States,  who  filmed  some  of 
the  events,  starting  at  1 a.m.  Dan.  14:  "Riot  police  stormed  the  town, 
killing  at  least  two  and  sending  hundreds  of  campesinos  running  for  cover. 
I saw  helicopters  hunting  campesinos  in  the  hillsides.  It  is  a disaster." 

The  witness,  whose  identity  is  being  withheld  by  this  newspaper  pending 
further  communication,  said  the  attack  followed  warnings  from  the  state 
government  against  establishment  of  the  autonomous  council.  After  repeated 
threats  from  the  government  to  dismantle  the  autonomous  government  in 
Tlalnepantla,  Governor  Sergio  Estrada  Cajigal  ordered  nearly  1500  riot 
police  at  1 a.m.,  armed  with  assault  rifles,  to  evict  the  autonomous 
government  from  Tlalnepantla. 

"Snipers  and  police  gunmen  filled  the  air  with  bullets,  beat  women  and 
men  over  80  years  of  age,  and  left  two  dead,  many  wounded  and  scores  of 
people  disappeared  and  as  of  yet  unaccounted  for.  Illegal  searches  were 
conducted  in  dozens  of  houses  in  the  town." 

A spokesman  for  the  federal  government  in  Mexico  City  said  that  the 
incident  was  in  charge  of  the  state  government  of  Morelos  and  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  provide  information.  He  did  confirm,  however,  that  the 
police  in  the  raid  were  state  and  not  federal.  Morelos  State,  the  smallest 
in  the  country,  is  currently  controlled  by  the  PAN,  the  conservative  party 
led  by  Mexican  President  Vicente  Fox. 

According  to  the  dispatch,  establishment  of  the  council  and  its 
suppression  followed  an  electoral  dispute  last  Duly.  "Like  thousands  of 
indigenous  communities  in  Mexico,  and  according  to  ancient  custom,"  said 
the  report,  Tlalnepantla  "has  always  elected  its  leaders  in  an  open  town 
council  consisting  of  the  entire  adult  population."  In  last  Duly's 
elections,  this  way  of  selecting  authorities  was  rejected  by  the  Mexican 
electoral  commission.  The  candidate  who  officially  won  at  the  polls  was 
not  selected  by  the  full  town  assembly. 

The  winning  candidate,  with  less  than  10  percent  of  the  electorate's 
vote,  is  an  unpopular  political  boss  who  has  been  accused  of  corruption  in 
other  political  offices  he  has  held.  A majority  of  the  population  of 
Tlalnepantla  subsequently  called  for  an  annulment  of  the  electoral  results 
and  legal  recognition  of  its  ancient  form  of  selecting  leaders,  but  the 
Morelos  state  government  ignored  their  plea. 

After  months  of  discussion  within  the  town,  and  in  full  accordance  with 
the  legal  guarantees  of  the  Mexican  constitution,  the  people  of 
Tlalnepantla  declared  themselves  "autonomous"  in  the  same  way  that  EZLN 
[Zapatistia  Army  of  National  Liberation]  affiliated  indigenous  communities 
in  Chiapas  have  done.  Tlalnepantla ' s declaration  of  autonomy  came  just  as 
communities  across  Mexico  and  the  world  were  celebrating  the  ten  year 
anniversary  of  the  uprising  in  Chiapas. 

The  town  is  17  miles  away  from  the  historic  center  of  Cuernavaca,  where 
many  foreign  students  attend  language  classes.  It  is  said  to  be  an 
important  producer  of  the  edible  nopal  cactus,  an  important  staple  of  the 


Mexican  diet,  and  also  grows  peaches  and  sugar  cane. 

But  no  further  information  about  the  situation  was  available  over  the 
holiday  weekend.  A duty  officer  at  the  U.S.  State  Department  said  no  one 
was  available  on  the  Martin  Luther  King  national  holiday  who  would  be 
aware  of  the  events,  and  it  appears  not  to  have  been  reported  in  any  major 
U.  S.  newspapers. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Sweat  lodge/police  controversy  in  three  seperate  places 
"The  officers  probably  thought  it  was  a drunken  party." 

TULSA  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
January  21,  2004 

Law  enforcement  and  Native  Americans  seeking  to  use  sweat  lodges  and 
other  cultural  staples  are  butting  heads  in  three  recent,  unrelated  cases. 

In  the  first,  the  Boulder  chapter  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  is 
blasting  a decision  to  close  down  a sweat  lodge  ceremony  on  New  Year's  eve 
Boulder  police  and  sheriff's  officers  say  they  stopped  the  ceremony 
because  the  man  conducting  the  event,  Lakota  spiritual  leader  Robert  Cross 
did  not  have  a permit  to  use  Boulder  Open  Space  land  on  Valmont  Butte. 
Cross  and  Boulder  officials  later  confirmed  that  he  did  in  fact  have  the 
right  to  use  the  land.  A sheriff's  department  spokesman  said  they  were  not 
aware  at  the  time  that  Cross,  who  had  performed  similar  ceremonies  at  the 
same  location,  had  permission. 

"Fie  may  have  permission,  but  he  needs  to  get  clarification,"  Sheriff's 
Sgt.  George  Dunphy  told  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  "The  officers  probably 
thought  it  was  a drunken  party." 

In  Minnesota,  a Native  American  prison  inmate  has  enlisted  the  Minnesota 
Civil  Liberties  Union  to  press  for  his  right  to  perform  a religious 
ceremony  that  included  smoking  a ceremonial  pipe  and  smudging  sage  and 
sweet  grass.  The  man  is  incarcerated  at  the  Kandiyohi  County  Hail.  MCLU 
officials  say  they  are  looking  into  legal  options  after  attempts  to 
conduct  a dialogue  with  jail  officials  were  rebuffed.  Sheriff  Dan  Flartog 
says  a ban  on  tobacco  is  the  reason  for  the  problem. 

North  of  the  border,  Elaine  North,  a member  of  the  Winnipeg-based  Ebb 
and  Flow  First  Nation,  is  demanding  an  apology  from  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  North  said  an  RCMP  officer  interrupted  a sweat  lodge 
ceremony  in  December  to  serve  her  legal  papers.  RCMP  officials  say  they 
have  reviewed  an  audiotape  of  the  incident  and  have  decided  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  officer  to  apologize.  North  said  she  is  frustrated  that  the 
RCMP  does  not  realize  how  offensive  their  actions  were. 

According  to  the  Native  American  Sweat  Lodge  Flistory,  three  basic  forms 
of  the  sweat  bath  are  indigenous  to  North  America:  the  hot  rock  method, 
used  by  the  Navajos  and  Sioux;  the  direct  fire  chamber,  heated  by  blazing 
logs;  and  a more  sophisticated  type  relying  on  a heating  duct  system 
believed  to  be  of  Mayan  origin. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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lanklow  gets  jail  time  for  traffic  crash 

By  Denise  Ross,  lournal  Staff  Writer  and  Carson  Walker,  The  Associated  Pre 
lanuary  23,  2004 

FLANDREAU  - Bill  lanklow,  who  dominated  South  Dakota  politics  for  three 
decades  and  resigned  his  U.S.  House  seat  hours  after  a jury  convicted  him 
of  causing  an  accident  that  killed  a man,  was  sentenced  Thursday  to  100 
days  in  jail. 

ludge  Rodney  Steele  ordered  lanklow  to  serve  his  time  in  the  Minnehaha 
County  jail  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Steele  gave  lanklow  a suspended  imposition  of  sentence,  which  means  he 
will  not  go  to  prison. 

But  he  must  serve  the  jail  time  and  after  30  days  he  must  serve  up  to  10 
hours  a day  of  community  service. 

lanklow  will  be  on  probation  for  three  years  and  during  that  time  will 
not  be  allowed  to  drive. 

On  Dec.  8,  a jury  convicted  lanklow,  64,  of  second-degree  manslaughter 
for  barreling  through  a stop  sign  at  a rural  intersection  near  Trent  on 
Aug.  16  and  colliding  with  motorcyclist  Randy  Scott,  55,  of  Hardwick,  Minn 
He  also  was  convicted  of  speeding,  reckless  driving  and  running  a stop 
sign. 

South  Dakota  does  not  require  minimum  sentences,  so  the  judge's 
discretion  ranged  from  no  time  behind  bars  and  no  fines  to  a total  of  10 
years  in  prison  for  the  second-degree  manslaughter  count,  14  months  in 
jail  for  the  lesser  counts  and  $11,400  in  fines. 

lanklow,  a Republican,  was  the  state  attorney  general  for  four  years  in 
the  1970s  before  serving  16  years  as  governor  and  being  elected  to  the 
state's  lone  House  seat  in  2002.  During  his  four  terms  as  governor, 
lanklow  won  over  legions  of  voters  in  heavily  conservative  South  Dakota 
with  his  tough-talking,  maverick  style. 

During  the  trial,  jurors  saw  lanklow  in  tears  as  he  described  his  grief 
over  the  crash.  A man  riding  motorcycles  with  Scott  cried  as  he  recalled 
finding  Scott's  mangled  body  in  a soybean  field.  Senate  Democratic  Leader 
Tom  Daschle  even  took  the  stand  to  support  lanklow. 

Long-time  friends  of  lanklow  testified  that  he  was  a kind  man  who  spent 
his  life  working  for  others  and  now  feels  true  sorrow  over  the  Aug.  16 
accident  that  killed  a Minnesota  man. 

"He  is  the  kindest,  most  generous  human  being  in  this  world.  He  would 
put  anyone  before  himself  at  anytime,"  lanklow  family  friend  Kira 
Dougherty  of  Sioux  Falls  said. 

Dougherty  said  lanklow  had  paid  to  have  her  teeth  fixed,  arranged  for 
surgery  on  her  thyroid  and  helped  her  mother  have  surgery  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  to  remove  a cancerous  tumor  on  her  face. 

lanklow  and  his  wife,  Mary  Dean,  also  helped  Dougherty  by  providing  her 
a car  and  school  clothes,  she  said. 

"Words  cannot  describe  how  you  feel  when  somebody  who's  not  even  your 
blood  relative  can  do  so  much  for  you,"  she  said. 

Marcella  Prue  of  Mission  said  she  has  known  lanklow  for  35  years, 
beginning  during  the  time  when  he  was  working  as  a legal-aid  lawyer  on  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation.  Prue  said  her  husband  died  young,  leaving  her 
with  nine  children. 

Prue  said  Bill  and  Mary  Dean  lanklow  helped  care  for  her  kids,  and  that 
lanklow  used  his  personal  boat  to  search  for  the  body  of  Prue's  sister 
after  she  drowned  in  a prairie  lake,  lanklow  also  provided  his  personal 
plane  to  help  Prue's  son  return  home  after  another  death  in  the  family  and 
also  provided  cash  support,  she  said. 

Sioux  Falls  lawyer  leremiah  Murphy  said  lanklow  spent  his  life  looking 
out  for  people  without  wealth  or  power. 

"He  was  the  champion  of  the  little  guy.  He  really  didn't  worry  about  the 
big  guy.  He  knew  they'd  get  taken  care  of,"  Murphy  said. 

Murphy  met  lanklow  about  30  years  ago  when  the  two  were  testifying  on 


different  sides  of  a legislative  issue,  lanklow  wouldn't  speak  to  Murphy 
at  first,  but  they  later  became  friends. 

When  lanklow  took  office  in  1979,  state  voters  had  eliminated  the  state 
personal-property  tax,  leaving  a $40  million  hole  in  the  budget,  Murphy 
said.  When  state  officials  suggested  ways  to  cut  the  budget  in  certain 
social  programs,  lanklow  emphatically  refused. 

"He  blew  up.  He  was  just  outraged,"  Murphy  said.  "He  said  we  can't  take 
it  out  of  their  backs.  He  said  there's  cheats  out  there.  Go  find  those 
people. " 

Bob  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Political  Science  Department  at  South  Dakota 
State  University,  said  he  and  lanklow  had  been  friends  for  more  than  40 
years.  Burns  listed  some  of  lanklow 's  accomplishments  in  government  aimed 
at  helping  people,  often  in  areas  with  potential  political  consequences. 

"His  willingness  to  expend  his  political  capital  and  assume  some  risk 
speaks  to  his  concerns  for  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  fend  for 
themselves,"  Burns  said. 

Monsignor  lames  Doyle  of  Sioux  Falls  said  he  has  known  lanklow  since 
Doyle  was  a campus  chaplain  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  Doyle  said 
he  was  impressed  that  after  graduating  from  law  school,  lanklow  went  to 
the  reservation  "for  the  common  good  of  everyone"  rather  than  taking  more 
lucrative  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Over  the  years,  lanklow  has  given  Doyle  large  sums  of  cash  to  distribute 
to  the  needy  during  the  Christmas  season,  with  the  admonition  that  it  not 
be  traced  back  to  him. 

"He  never  wanted  the  beneficiaries  to  know  who  the  benefactor  was," 

Doyle  said. 

Doyle  said  he  spoke  to  lanklow  after  the  Aug.  16  accident  that  killed 
Minnesota  farmer  Randy  Scott  and  led  to  the  end  of  lanklow' s term  in 
Congress . 

"As  a priest  who  knows  what  true  sorrow  is,  I saw  genuine  sorrow  on  his 
part,"  Doyle  said. 

The  defense  argued  that  lanklow,  a diabetic,  was  suffering  from  low 
blood  sugar  Aug.  16  because  he  had  not  eaten  for  18  hours.  A prosecutor, 
however,  said  lanklow  concocted  the  story  as  an  excuse  for  his  reckless 
driving,  calling  the  diabetes  defense  "goofy." 

lanklow  made  no  secret  of  his  need  for  speed  while  driving. 

"Bill  lanklow  speeds  when  he  drives  --  shouldn't,  but  he  does,"  lanklow 
said  in  a 1999  speech  to  the  Legislature.  "When  he  gets  the  ticket  he  pays 
it,  but  if  someone  told  me  I was  going  to  jail  for  two  days  for  speeding, 
my  driving  habits  would  change." 

lanklow  received  12  speeding  tickets  from  1990  to  October  1994.  He  was 
elected  to  a third  term  as  governor  a month  later  and  never  received 
another  ticket  in  the  state. 

A special  election  will  be  held  during  South  Dakota's  lune  1 primary  to 
fill  the  remainder  of  lanklow' s term,  giving  Democrats  an  early  chance  to 
pick  up  a seat  in  the  narrowly  divided  House,  lanklow  would  have  been  up 
for  re-election  next  November. 

His  resignation  was  effective  Tuesday.  Republicans  gather  Friday  and 
Saturday  to  select  a candidate  for  the  lune  1 election.  Democrats  meet 
March  6 and  are  expected  to  select  Stephanie  Herseth,  who  narrowly  lost  to 
lanklow  in  2002,  as  their  candidate. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  lournal. 
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FBI,  others  seek  leads  in  Tribal  death  threats 


By  Scott  Brand/The  Evening  News 
January  26,  2004 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE  - The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians  is 
offering  a $25,000  reward  for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  person  or  persons  responsible  for  making  death  threats 
against  Tribal  Chairman  Bernard  Bouschor,  his  family  and  associates. 

The  reward  was  announced  early  today  coming  on  the  heels  of  multiple 
death  threats  received  by  Chairman  Bouschor  at  his  home  and  office  in 
recent  weeks.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI),  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  are  all  working  in  this 
investigation  joining  the  Sault  Tribe's  Police  Department  to  find  the 
source  of  these  threats. 

A spokesman  for  the  tribe  said  there  have  been  three  delivered  death 
threats  over  the  past  few  weeks.  The  specific  nature  of  the  threats  and 
details  included  in  the  correspondence  has  prompted  tribal  and  federal 
officials  to  take  this  matter  very  seriously. 

"This  is  an  attempt  to  change  the  elected  leadership  of  the  government 
by  terrorist  threat,"  said  the  spokesman. 

"Sadly,  terrorism  has  reared  its  ugly  head  in  the  Sault  Tribe,"  said 
Bouschor  through  a press  release.  "The  tribe  is  a democracy  in  which 
healthy  debate  about  our  issues  and  priorities  is  expected  and  encouraged. 
However,  there  is  no  place  --  and  there  should  be  no  tolerance--  in  our 
community  for  personal  threats  of  violence  against  any  tribal  member  and 
his  or  her  family." 

Tribal  officials  did  not  want  the  specific  contents  of  the  letters 
released,  saying  it  could  hamper  the  investigation.  The  Evening  News  did 
hear  some  chilling  excerpts  from  one  of  the  letters  where  the  chairman  and 
his  family  were  specifically  identified  as  targets.  The  author  of  the 
letter  apparently  would  not  carry  out  the  plan,  according  to  his  words,  if 
Bouschor  took  certain  actions  prior  to  an  established  deadline. 

"In  recent  months,  tribal  politics  has  become  increasingly  hostile  in 
rhetoric  and  e-mails.  However  these  threats  are  crimes  of  political 
terrorism,"  said  Bouschor  adding  he  hopes  and  prays  the  threats  did  not 
come  from  tribal  members.  "It  would  be  sad  and  shameful  if  tribal  members 
are  the  source  of  threats  of  terrorism  against  other  tribal  members." 

Anyone  with  information  relating  to  a small  package  mailed  to  the  tribal 
office  on  or  about  Dec.  30,  2003  is  asked  to  contact  authorities.  Another 
threat  was  placed  on  a late  model  light  metallic  colored  minivan  parked  at 
the  Kinross  Recreation  Center  on  Jan.  20,  2004  during  a tribal  board 
meeting.  Anyone  with  information  regarding  the  placement  of  a letter  on 
the  van  that  evening  is  also  asked  to  contact  authorities. 

If  you  have  any  information  regarding  the  source  or  sources  of  these 
threats,  contact  the  Sault  Tribal  Police  Department  at  635-6065. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  News.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tacoma  Leonard  Peltier  Support  Group 
P.O.  Box  5464 
Tacoma,  WA  98415-0464 
Tacoma-lpsg@ojibwe. us 

INTERNATIONAL  DAY  OF  SOLIDARITY  WITH  LEONARD  PELTIER 
MARCH  AND  RALLY  FOR  JUSTICE 
SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  2004 
TACOMA,  WA 


UP-DATE  ON  MARCH 

As  many  of  you  know  last  year  the  City  of  Tacoma  refused  to  issue  us  a 
march  permit  because  we  did  not  have  the  funds  they  demanded  to  pay  for 
police,  $1,000  for  every  300  marchers,  and  they  wanted  us  to  have  a 
million  dollar  insurance  bond.  The  ACLU  filed  a suit  against  the  City  of 
Tacoma  and  because  of  that  suit  the  City  of  Tacoma  changed  the  city 
ordinance  so  that  political  marches  no  longer  had  to  pay  for  their  right 
to  march  in  Tacoma. 

We  though  we  would  have  no  problems  from  the  City  of  Tacoma  with  this 
years  march.  We  filed  the  papers  for  a march  permit  two  months  before  the 
march  and  did  everything  that  the  ACLU  lawyers,  the  City  of  Tacoma 
Attorney  and  the  City  of  Tacoma  ordinances  told  us  to  do.  On  January  12, 
2004,  we  were  issued  our  permit.  Our  march  permit  was  for  marching  in  one 
lane  in  the  street  from  Portland  Ave  Park  to  the  Federal  Courthouse. 

Rather  than  trying  to  stop  our  march  through  placing  fees  on  it  that  we 
could  not  pay,  this  year  the  City  of  Tacoma  is  trying  to  stop  us  through 
bureaucratization.  In  other  words  they  are  placing  many  conditions  on  our 
permit  that  are  impossible  to  fulfill.  I should  point  out  that  no  other 
march,  including  peace  marches  and  labor  marches,  have  had  these  type  of 
conditions  placed  on  them.  We  can  only  conclude  that  because  our  march  is 
in  support  of  Leonard  Peltier  and  speaks  to  the  misconduct  of  the  U.S. 
government  in  its  policies  in  dealing  Native  people,  and  that  our  march 
includes  Native  people  from  throughout  our  region,  that  the  actions  of  the 
City  of  Tacoma  that  are  meant  to  try  to  stop  our  march  are  racist  to  the 
core. 

Following  are  some  of  the  conditions  that  they  have  placed  on  us: 

1.  We  are  told  two  weeks  before  the  march  (even  though  we  filed  for  the 
permit  two  months  before  the  march)  that  we  must  submit  to  the  fire 
department  a "site  plan"  30  days  before  our  march.  That  is  not  in  the  city 
ordinances.  That  alone  makes  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  permit 
impossible  and  thus  invalidates  our  permit. 

2.  One  week  before  our  march  we  have  to  notify  all  "merchants  and 
neighbors"  along  our  route  of  our  march.  I can  tell  you  for  a fact  that 
this  is  not  a condition  of  other  events  because  every  year  they  close  down 
the  street  in  front  of  my  house  for  a run  and  no  one  has  ever  notified  me. 

3.  We  must  notify  all  those  taking  part  in  the  march  in  writing  "all 
rules,  regulations  and  laws  related  to  pedestrians".  They  tried  to  pull 
that  one  on  us  last  year.  If  we  have  a march  in  the  street  the  rules  of 
pedestrians  do  not  apply  to  us. 

4.  We  must  ensure  that  no  traffic  will  be  blocked  or  delayed.  How  can  we 
ensure  that  if  we  are  marching  in  the  street?  Even  if  we  marched  on  the 
sidewalk  we  could  not  ensure  that  because  we  cross  streets. 

5.  "All  intersections  must  remain  open  for  traffic".  How  about  side 
streets  where  we  have  the  right-of-way?  How  do  you  march  through 
intersections  and  at  the  same  time  keep  them  completely  open  to  traffic? 

6.  Fire  hydrants,  sprinkler  connections,  building  entrances,  exit  doors 
etc  must  have  an  unobstructed  path  to  them  at  all  times.  How  then  can  we 
march  past  them? 

7.  Temporary  wiring  (that  of  our  sound  system)  must  be  approved  by  the 
Electrical  Inspection  Division.  If  they  want  to  come  out  and  look  at  our 
sound  system  they  can. 

Our  group  has  given  this  problem  back  to  the  lawyers  and  there  maybe 
another  law  suit  in  the  works.  We  have  issued  a statement  to  the  City  of 
Tacoma  that  states,  we  will  not  shut  down  our  march  because  of  their 
attempt  to  suppress  us  by  bureaucratization.  We  will  march  on  Feb.  7th  and 
it  is  our  constitutional  right  to  do  so. 

DO  NOT  BELIEVE  THE  MEDIA!  Last  year  some  of  the  mass  media  stated  that 
our  march  had  been  called  off  even  though  it  had  not  been  called  off. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  will  call  off  our  march  and  rally.  If  need  be  we 
will  march  on  the  sidewalk  which  we  don't  need  a permit  to  do. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

1.  Send  this  message  to  every  list,  news  web  site  and  to  your  friends. 

2.  Use  this  attempt  at  suppressing  our  right  to  march  as  additional 


motivation  to  mobilize  your  groups,  organizations  and  friends  to  come  out 
to  the  Feb.  7th  Tacoma  Justice  for  Leonard  Peltier  March.  This  march  is 
not  only  in  support  of  Leonard  Peltier,  but  also  in  support  of  the  right 
to  march  for  Leonard. 

3.  E-mail  the  Tacoma  Mayor,  Deputy  Mayor,  City  Clerk  and  City  Council  in 
support  of  our  right  to  march  for  Leonard  Peltier  in  Tacoma  and  ask  them 
to  end  their  attempt  to  suppress  our  march  through  bureaucratization.  Use 
the  information  above  in  your  messages.  Please  send  a copy  to  our  group 
at:  bayou@blarg.net.  We  have  put  all  the  e-mail  addresses  together  so  that 
all  you  need  to  do  is  cut  and  paste  them  into  your  "send"  box  of  your 
e-mail . 

bbaarsma@cityoftacoma . org; 
bevans2@cityoftacoma.org; 
julie . anderson@ci .tacoma .wa .us; 
cladenbu@cityoftacoma . org; 
mlonergan@cityoftacoma .org; 
spiro . manthou@ci .tacoma . wa . us; 
kphelps@cityoftacoma.org; 
thomas . stenger@ci .tacoma .wa .us; 
rtalbert@cityoftacoma . org; 
dsorum@cityoftacoma.org; 
bayou@blarg.net  . 

MOBILIZATION  FOR  LIBERTY  AND  JUSTICE,  FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER  NOW! 

Leonard  Peltier  is  an  Anishinabe/Lakota  American  Indian  Movement  activist 
who  was  frame-up  and  convicted  after  a firefight  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  1975.  The  firefight  took  place  as  part  of  an  attempt  to 
suppress  traditional  Oglala  Lakota  people  who  resisted  losing  any  of  their 
land  to  multinational  corporations  who  sought  to  mine  uranium. 

Now  is  a critical  time  in  the  struggle  for  social  justice  and  the  case 
of  Leonard  Peltier.  In  past  appeals  of  Leonard's  case,  his  defense 
disproved  the  government's  case  to  the  point  that  the  government's 
prosecutor  stated  that  the  government  has  no  evidence  connecting  Leonard 
to  the  deaths  of  the  FBI  agents  and  that  he  only  "aided  and  abetted". 

Given  the  fact  that  the  first  two  AIM  members  to  go  on  trial  were  found 
not  guilty  for  reason  of  self-defense,  because  it  was  shown  in  court  that 
there  had  been  many  killings  (over  63)  of  Lakota  people  and  AIM  members  in 
two  and  a half  years  before  the  firefight  and  the  FBI  came  up  to  the  AIM 
encampment  in  the  same  way  that  other  drive-by  shootings  had  taken  place. 
That  means  Leonard  has  spent  all  these  years  in  prison  for  "aiding  and 
abetting"  an  act  of  self-defense. 

The  latest  ruling  from  the  Tenth  Circuit  Court  Appeals  stated,  "Much  of 
the  government's  behavior  at  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  and  in  its  prosecution 
of  Mr.  Peltier  is  to  be  condemned.  The  government  withheld  evidence  (it  is 
still  withholding  evidence).  It  intimidated  witnesses.  These  facts  are  not 
disputed."  Even  though  the  court  acknowledged  government  misconduct  in 
Leonard's  trial,  the  court  rejected  Leonard's  appeal  based  on  that  trial. 

We  of  the  Tacoma  Leonard  Peltier  Support  Group  are  putting  out  a call 
for  a general  mobilization  of  all  people  who  believe  in  social  justice  to 
come  together  in  Tacoma  on  Feb.  7th  to  begin  a renewed  struggle  to  gain 
justice  for  Leonard  Peltier.  The  government's  actions  against  Leonard 
should  be  viewed  by  all  as  direct  actions  against  all  people's  rights  to 
liberty  and  justice.  Please  join  us  on  Feb.  7th  and  please  join  the 
mobilization  by  actively  helping  to  bring  people  out  for  our  march  and 
rally.  One  way  to  help  is  to  get  this  message  out  to  everyone  you  know  and 
post  it  on  every  list  and  web  site  that  you  can. 

12:00  NOON:  MARCH  FOR  JUSTICE 

Portland  Ave.  Park  (on  Portland  Ave.  between  E.  24th  and  E.  Fairbanks  Ave. 
Take  Portland  Ave.  exit  off  1-5  and  head  east) 

1:00  PM:  RALLY  FOR  JUSTICE 

U.S.  Federal  Court  House,  1717  Pacific  Ave. 

CARAVAN  FOR  JUSTICE: 

SEATTLE:  Meet  at  10:45  AM  at  the  parking  lot  22nd  and  Madison 
OLYMPIA:  Meet  at  10:45  AM  at  Media  Island,  816  Adams  St. 


AFTER  RALLY  POT  LUCK:  (Starting  around  3:00  PM  or  sooner  if  the  weather  is 
bad)  First  United  Methodist  Church,  423  Martin  Luther  King  Way  (next  to 
Tacoma  General  Flospital) . Go  up  the  Hill  from  the  rally  and  turn  right  on 
Martin  Luther  King  Way. 

Speakers 

Harold  Belmont:  Elder,  Native  People's  Alliance  With  Friends  and  Allies 
Dorothy  Ackerman:  Lakota  Elder 

Shelly  Vendiola : Indigenous  Women's  Network/Indigenous  Environmental  Network 
Pete  Sanchez:  Ktunaxa  (Kutenai),  Drummer 

Kelly  White:  Coastal  Salish,  long  time  B.C.  Peltier  activist 
Kerwin  Hemlock:  Drummer 

Jeanette  Bushnell:  Native  People's  Alliance  With  Friends  and  Allies 
Bill  Simmons:  International  Indian  Treaty  Council 
Michael  One  Road:  Portland  AIM 

Juan  Jose  Bocanegra:  Community  organizer  and  long  time  Peltier  supporter. 
Matt  Remle:  Hunkpapa  Lakota/  Native  Youth  Action  Steve  Hapy, Jr:Tacoma  LPSG 
Arthur  J.  Miller:  Tacoma  LPSG 
NW  AIM  DRUM 

Anne  Feeney:  Labor  Folk  Singer 
Native  Youth  Movement 

SEATTLE  BUS:  Sometimes  it  is  even  faster  taking  the  bus  than  driving. 
Express  Bus  594  leaves  2nd  & Union  St.  downtown  Seattle  at  10:40am.  Get 
off  at  the  Tacoma  Dome  Station  walk  north  to  Portland  Ave  and  then  head 
east  to  Portland  Ave,  Park  or  wait  until  11:50  and  catch  bus  number  41 
"Portland  Ave"  and  get  off  at  34th  St..  Return  trip:  take  the  street  car 
to  the  Tacoma  Dome  Station  and  return  to  downtown  Seattle  on  Bus  594. 

PARKING  FOR  MARCH:  The  parking  at  Portland  Ave.  Park  parking  lot  is 
limited  and  we  filled  it  up  fast  last  year.  Also,  the  park  is  in  a 
community,  mostly  poor,  and  we  want  to  maintain  good  relations  with  the 
community.  So  there  are  a few  ways  you  can  help. 

1.  Get  to  the  starting  point  of  the  march,  Portland  Ave  Park  early,  drop 
off  all  passengers  at  the  park,  then  drive  to  the  rally  site  and  we  will 
organize  cars  to  bring  drivers  back  to  the  starting  point  of  the  march. 

This  will  mean  that  your  car  will  be  close  to  the  rally  so  that  it  will  be 
easy  for  you  to  get  to  it  to  go  home  or  to  the  after  rally  pot  luck  meal. 

2.  Park  at  the  Tacoma  Dome  "park  and  ride"  Station  and  either  walk  to  the 
starting  point  of  the  march  or  at  11:50am  catch  bus  number  41  "Portland 
Ave"  and  get  off  at  34th  St.  Then  after  the  rally  take  the  street  car, 
which  stops  right  by  the  rally  site,  back  to  the  Tacoma  Dome  Station. 

We  need  volunteers  who  are  willing  to  drive  drivers  back  to  the  starting 
point  of  the  march.  If  you  can  help  please  be  at  the  Portland  Ave.  Park  by 
11:00am. 

TWO  PAGE  FLIER  ON  WEB  SITE: 

A two-page  flier,  8 1/2"  x 11",  for  the  up-coming  Tacoma  Leonard  Peltier 
events  is  available  for  downloading  at: 
http://www.peltiersupport.org/Events/NWLPSG02072004.html 

DONATIONS  NEEDED  (to  help  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  march  and  rally): 

Please  send  donations  to  (make  checks  out  to  Northwest  Leonard  Peltier 
Support  Network):  Tacoma  LPSG,  P.O.  Box  5464,  Tacoma,  WA  98415-0464. 

YOU  CAN  HELP:  Please  pass  this  message  on  to  e-mail  lists,  web  sites,  to 
friends,  family  and  groups.  We  also  have  fliers  and  posters  that  you  can 
help  us  get  out.  Please  contact  us  with  a mailing  address  and  we  will  send 
them  to  you. 

YOU  CAN  ALSO  HELP  WITH  THE  FOLLOWING: 

1.  Legal  Observers. 

2.  Someone  to  videotape  our  march,  rally  and  after  rally  meal.  There  are 
three  reasons  for  this.  First,  in  case  there  are  any  problems  or  to  show 


that  there  were  no  problems,  this  has  to  do  with  legal  matters.  Second, 
videotape  of  our  events  has  been  used  around  the  country  by  Leonard 
Peltier  supporters.  And  last,  we  have  videotapes  of  a number  of  our  events 
and  we  hope  to  edit  them  into  one  good  video  for  supporters  to  use.  So  if 
anyone  can  videotape  this  event  please  do  so  and  give  a copy  of  it  to 
Arthur  3.  Miller,  c/o  Tacoma  LPSG,  P.0.  Box  5464,  Tacoma,  WA  98415-0464. 

3.  Photographers.  We  need  photographs  for  the  same  reasons  as  we  need 
video,  plus  we  send  some  of  the  best  photos  to  the  LPDC  and  to  Leonard. 

Same  as  video  please  send  photos  to  Arthur  3.  Miller. 

4.  Banners.  We  only  have  three  banners  left  which  are  rather  old.  One 
banner  has  been  to  all  61  of  our  marches  and  has  been  all  over  the  country. 
So  we  need  some  new  Leonard  Peltier  support  banners.  It  would  be  nice  if 
we  had  one  banner  with  the  eagleman  on  it  and  Free  Leonard  Peltier  and 
Tacoma  Leonard  Peltier  Support  Group. We  need  as  many  Leonard  Peltier 
support  signs  as  possible. 

For  those  of  you  who  only  wish  to  just  receive  event  up-dates  from  the 
Tacoma  LPSG  please  send  a message  to:  Tacoma-lpsg@ojibwe. us,  and  request 
to  be  place  on  the  Tacoma  LPSG  up-date  list. 

Those  who  wish  to  sign  up  on  the  NWPeltierSupport  list  you  can  do  so  by 
going  to  the  following  address  on  the  internet: 
http: //lists . riseup . net /www/ inf o/nwpeltier support 
Or  send  an  e-mail  to: 

nwpeltiersupport-subscribe@lists . riseup.net 

"RE : Rustywire:  Early  Morning"  

Date:  Fri,  3ul  11  2003  06:04  AM 

From:  rustywire@yahoo. com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : Early  Morning 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

It  is  early  the  sun  is  nowhere  and  the  dark  night  greets  me 
I wake  up  early  each  morning  usually  between  4-5,  this  is  the  time  I 
can  go  about  the  house  and  read,  write  or  work  on  silver,  this  morning 

I could  hear  my  father,  he  would  say Get  up,  you  need  to  run,  so 

he  would  chase  us  up  out  of  bed  and  we  would  run. 

Well  I got  up  and  there  I was  feeling  the  crunch  of  the  small  stones 
and  ground  under  my  feet,  the  sky  was  violet  blue  and  I started  to  walk 
then  slowly  as  the  cold  air  cleared  my  lungs  I slowly  began  to  put  one 
foot  in  front  of  the  other. 

The  air  is  crisp  and  cold,  everything  is  quiet  and  I began  to  see 
what  was  in  front  of  me.  All  the  trees,  bushes  and  ridges  on  to  the 
horizon.  They  look  asleep,  but  they  called  to  me... run,  run,  meet  the 
dawn.... I can  hear  the  early  morn  song  of  the  birds  floating  on  the  air 
flying  nest  to  me  to  the  East  to  meet  the  Dawn. 

I can  feel  the  air,  my  own  wind  breathing  in  and  out,  letting  me  know 
I am  alive. ...  again  I hear  the  silent  prayer  of  all  that  is  around 
me.... run,  run,  run,  meet  the  Dawn.  It  is  so  nice,  there  is  the  first 
hint  of  light,  the  sky  is  pink,  blue  and  brightens  with  each 
step.... This  is  how  it  is  for  my  people,  the  old  ones  they  know,  they 
say... get  up  and  run  and  meet  the  Dawn.  It  is  so,  all  that  was 
important  in  my  little  world  of  work  vanishes  with  the  mist.  I think  of 
the  one  called  Fie  who  encircles  the  earth  and  his  brother  Fie  who 
encircles  the  sky,  they  meet  in  the  glorious  light  of  a new  day  as  I 
watch,  running.  I stand  here,  a small  one  in  all  this  that  surrounds 
me Dawn  Boy,  I am  here 

Flow  is  it  run  like  the  wind 

to  travel  so  far  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  dawn  to  be  so  small 

to  taste  the  wind 

to  feel  my  body  ache 

let  me  run  to  early  morning 

and  so  the  day  begins 


"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  25  Han  2004  17:27:17  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  January  26-February  1 

IANUALI 
January 
Ka' elo 
26 

I am  the  wild  spirit  that  greets  the  dawning  of  this  day. 

27 

I see  the  thread  of  mana  which  passes  from  me  to  all  those  I hold  dear 
--  we  are  family  --  we  are  'ohana. 

28 

If  I feel  hunger  or  thirst,  the  land  will  provide;  if  my  spirit  is 
troubled,  the  wind  and  the  sea  will  comfort  me;  if  I am  afraid,  Pele 
will  protect  me. 

29 

Each  morning  is  a celebration  of  beginnings. 

30 

The  stars,  na  hoku,  guide  me  at  night  --  they  show  me  the  way  to  my 
destiny. 

31 

The  will  of  my  ancestral  spirit,  my  'aumakua,  speaks  in  all  that  I say 
or  do. 


PEPELUALI 

February 

Kaulua 

February  was  the  time  when  the  'anae,  the  mullet,  spawned. 

1 

If  you  want  to  see  the  stars,  you  have  to  look  up! 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Poem:  In  the  Struggle  we  Stand"  

Date:  Tue,  13  Jan  2004  08:38:34  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" JAMES  STARKEY  POEM" 

http://www.angelfire.com/indie/oyate/poems . html 
IN  THE  STRUGGLE  WE  STAND 

In  the  struggle  we  stand,  both  shields  and  shawls 
It's  in  this  struggle  a great  duty  calls. 

It's  a duty  to  Oyate,  a duty  to  the  People, 

A duty  to  Agape',  within  Inipi  and  Steeple, 

Use  your  head.  Sitting  Bull  said. 

Find  what  was  lost,  move  us  ahead. 

Come  on  now  People;  let's  take  a look. 

Cause  there's  more  to  history  than  what  meets  the  book. 

There's  a blizzard  blowing  hard,  and  it's  100  degrees. 
Dying  of  thirst,  trying  not  to  freeze. 


In  the  struggle  we  stand,  with  kith  and  kin. 

Struggling  to  stand  through  strength  from  within. 

Look  back  to  where  and  why,  when  and  how. 

Build  upon  all  relatedness  now. 

Hold  onto  what's  dear,  canunpa  in  our  heart. 

Families  rent  asunder,  culture  ripped  apart. 

In  the  struggle  we  stand,  seven  generations  thence. 
Resisting  oppression  and  a fool's  recompense. 

The  People  are  fractured,  wooed  by  neon  wiles. 

Slice  o'  apple  pie  and  sugary  smiles. 

Diplomas  and  degrees  and  learned  and  smart. 

Versed  in  the  classics  and  Plato  and  art. 

Learn  to  fit  in  and  learn  to  not  fret. 

Melt  in  the  pot  and  confusion  beget. 

Finding  no  solace  we  look  back  to  the  ways. 

We  talk  and  we  read  and  we  glean  from  past  days. 

We  find  where  we've  been  and  see  where  we  are. 

We  shake  off  old  wounds  but  remember  each  scar. 

Echo  in  our  ears,  words  of  Sitting  Bull, 

Finding  refuge  in  them  from  the  shove  and  pull. 
Relatedness,  affinity,  and  matriarchal  ways. 

The  four  virtues  adding  light  to  dark  days. 

We  are  a beautiful  People,  just  recovering  anew. 
Refreshed  like  a Sundancer  by  morning  dew. 

Our  voices  still  sing,  our  children  still  play. 

Our  People  still  live,  and  daily  we  pray. 

In  the  struggle  we  stand,  both  young  and  old. 

Enduring  the  heat,  bearing  the  cold. 

We  struggle  on,  finding  happiness  and  health. 

For  our  relatedness  is  the  seed  of  our  wealth. 

Mitakuye  Oyasin. 
lames  H.  Starkey 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  26  lan  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

NATIVE  SOLUTIONS  PRESENTS: 

6TH  ANNUAL  INTERTRIBAL  POW  WOW 
APRIL  23-25,  2004 

TIMES  FRI  5-9  DANCING  & STORYTELLING 

SAT  10-8  GRAND  ENTRY  11:00 

SUN  10-6  GRAND  ENTRY  12:00 

HEFLIN  FOOTBALL  FIELD,  HEFLIN,  AL 
FORMERLY  OXFORD  LAKE  PARK 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  WARRIOR  SOCIETY  AND  HONOR  GUARD 
ADMISSION  - $5  - ADULTS 

SENIORS  65  AND  UP  & CHILDREN  12  AND  UNDER  - FREE 


HEADMAN  - TONY  WALKINGSTICK 
HEADLADY  - CHRISTINA  POWELL 
M.C.  - GARY  SMITH 


A. D.  - BUCK  TUCKER 


DRUM  COMPETITION  - 1ST  $1000.00,  2ND  - $500.00,  3RD  - 250.00 
ALL  SINGERS  MUST  BE  REGISTERED  BY  10:30  ON  SATURDAY 


ALL  DANCERS  WELCOME  ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME 

NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL  TONY  AT  (256)  835-0110J 
MARK  OR  RUTH  AT  (256)  820-6315. 

VENDORS  BY  INVITATION  ONLY  CALL  MARK  OR  RUTH  OR  EMAIL 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com  or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com. 

HOST  MOTEL  IS  HOWARD  HOHNSON'S  CALL  (256)  463-2900 

DIRECTIONS:  1-20  EXIT  199  GO  PAST  HOWARD  HOHNSON'S  AND  TEXACO  AT  THE 
END  OF  THE  ROAD  TURN  RIGHT  ONTO  HWY  78  EAST  GO  PAST  HACK'S  TURN  RIGHT 
AT  METRO  BANK  ONTO  COLEMAN  ST  TURN  LEFT  ON  EVANS  ST  FOOTBALL  FIELD 
WILL  BE  ON  THE  RIGHT 


Augusta  Pow-Wow 
May  7-8,  2004 

Sponsored  by  the  Augusta  Pow-Wow  Association 
Please  come  join  us  at  our  new  location: 

The  AHCC  on  Three  H Road  Augusta,  GA 
Head  Singer  - Billy  Horse 
Head  Man  - Mark  Alexander 
Head  lady  - Teresa  Alexander 
Arena  Director  - Orville  Gates 
Craft  Contest  - Raffles  & Auction 
Approximated  Times: 

Friday  6:30PM  - Grand  Entry 
Saturday  12:30-3PM  - Gourd  Dance 
3:00-4:30  - Intertribal 
7:00PM  - Grand  Entry 

Auction  to  Immediately  follow  Saturday  Night  Dance 
Information:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)  771-1221 
Email:  krazywilly@knology.net 
Pets  welcomed  on  a leash 
(Owners  MUST  clean  up  behind  their  pets) 


Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  GA 
Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

ALL  VETERANS  INVITED! ! ! 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Grand  Entry  Sat  12  Noon  Sun  1 PM 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Guest  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Head  Man:  Herry  Smith 

Head  Lady:  Ellen  Rasco 

Emcee:  Gary  Smith 

AD:  Maggot 

No  Drugs,  Alcohol  or  bad  attitudes. 

Bring  your  blankets  and  lawn  chairs. 

Info:  Hoey  Pierce  404  377  4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Herry  Lang  256  492  5217 


Hune  4-6,  2004 

Blackwater  Creek  American  Indian  Festival  and  Pow-wow 

At  Black  Water  Creek  RV  Park 

off  Airport  Road  & Curry  Highway  (Hwy.  257) 

Hasper,  Alabama 

This  event  is  sponsored  by  Native  American  Girl  Scout  Troop  #389 


and  Aracoma  Boy  Scout  Drum  and  Dance  Team. 

Admission  donation:  $5.00  - adults;  $1.00  for  Seniors  & students. 

Head  Man:  Bill  lolly  (Ojibwa); 

Head  Lady:  Betsy  lolly  (Echota  Cherokee); 

Head  Veteran:  don  Nelson  (Potawami): 
lunior  Head  Man:  TBD; 
lunior  Head  Lady:  TBD; 

Arena  Director:  Little  Hawk  Gatty  (Cherokee); 

Emcee:  lohn  Ferguson  (Creek); 

Storyteller:  Vickie  King  (Cherokee  Tribe  of  NE  Alabama)  and  Steve  Bison  (CRIC) 
Host  Northern  Drum:  TBD; 

Host  Southern  Drum:  Caney  Creek  Singers; 

Invited  Drums  include:  Gun  Powder  River  singers; 

Aracoma  Lightning  Singers  & NoNaMe  Singers. 

All  traditional  drums  are  welcome. 

Ambassador  contest  for  those  age  11  to  21  at  time  of  event. 

This  is  for  males  and  females. 

Contact  kcooper@uabmc.edu  related  to  details. 

Gourd  dance  will  be  available  at  10  AM  on  Saturday 
and  12  Noon  on  Sunday. 

Prayer  Circle  will  be  conducted  by  Paul  Whitehawk  and  Elizabeth  Lightwalker. 
Host  Motel:  Holiday  Inn  Express  205-302-6400  ($57.00  + tax); 

RV  camping  is  $12.00  per  night,  tent  camping  is  $5.00  per  night. 

Schedule : 

Friday:  gates  open  at  4pm,  Call-in  Songs  & Opening  Ceremonies  at  6 PM, 

Social  Dancing  begins  at  7 PM,  Round  Robin  Trade  Blanket  at  9:30  PM. 

Saturday:  Gates  Open  at  9 AM;  Grand  Entry  at  10:30  AM,  Benefit 
Auction/Flute  Playing/Story  Telling  begin  at  2 PM,  Dancing  resumes  at  3 
PM,  Benefit  Auction/Storytelling  at  5 PM,  Evening  Grand  Entry  at  6 PM, 

Round  Robin  Trade  Blanket  at  9:30  PM. 

Sunday:  Gates  Open/Church  Services  at  10  AM,  Benefit  Auction  at  noon. 

Grand  Entry  at  1 PM,  Closing  at  4:30pm. 

For  more  information,  call  Karen  Cooper  at  205-648-2529 
Paul  Eulenstein  at  205-221-9071 
E-mail  kcooper@uabmc.edu 

Or  check  out  the  website  at  http://children.laccesshost.com 
The  Blackwater  Creek  site  is  a beautiful  one,  with  RV  sites  and 
primitive  camping  areas  along  a creek.  The  RV  park  was  developed  from  a 
family  farm  owned  by  Mr  Deavor's  father  and  grandfather.  He  developed 
it  to  do  Blue  grass  festivals  and  it  is  only  3 years  old.  On  the  hill 
up  from  the  RV  sites  is  the  showers  and  the  dance  circle.  There  is 
electricitry  at  this  area  and  limited  water  hook-up. 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  December  5,  2004 

February  7,  2004  - 5th  Annual  Stockton  Winter  Benefit  Powwow. 

For  information  call  209-477-5383 
or  e-mail:  twolegsx2@yahoo.com 

March  5-7,  2004:  Middle  Tennessee  State  Universtiy  5th  American  Indian 
Festival  Tennessee  Livestock  Center  Murf reesboro, 
Tennessee.  For  information  call  615-898-2872. 

March  26  - 28,  2004:  Third  annual  Indian  University  Powwow  Bloomington,  In. 

April  24  - 25,  2004:  2nd  Annual  Tennessee  Native  Veterans  Society  Powwow 
Sparta,  Tennessee. 

May  7-9,  2004:  16th  Annual  ETIL  American  Indian  Powwow  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

May  29  - 30,  2004:  Eastern  Delaware  Nations  Whispering  Maples  Powwow 

Lovelton,  PA. 

Dune  4-6,  2004:  Blackwater  Creek  American  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow. 


Jasper,  Alabama. 


Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  Eastern  Deleware  Nations  Powwow  Forksville,  PA. 

Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  AICA  of  North  Carolina  26th  Annual  Powwow 
Union  Grove  North  Carolina. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  December  5,  2004 

http: //www. crazy crow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

JANUARY  2004 

Dan  30-Feb  1:  The  First  Nations  Winter  Celebration 

Location:  Keystone  Centre,  Brandon,  Manitoba,  Canada 

Event  Detail:  Keystone  Centre  Brandon  plays  host  to  a celebration  of 

Native  culture  with  a variety  of  sporting  events,  dance  performances 

and  shows. 

Contact:  Sioux  Valley  Administrative  Office,  phone:  204-855-2671 
Event  Website 

FEBRUARY  2004 

Feb  7:  Rainbow  Dancers  Winter  Gathering 

Location:  IL.  Central  College,  Rt.  24,  East  Peoria,  IL  61611 
Event  Detail:  Host  Southern  Drum  Eagle  Ridge, 

Head  Northern  Drum  Spirit  of  the  Rainbow.  All  Drums  and  dancers  welcome. 

Contact:  Butch  McCamy,  phone:  309-382-2779,  email:  walkhawk2@ntslink.net 

Event  Website 

Feb  8-9:  Antelope  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Powwow  Grounds,  Mission,  SD 

Contact:  605-747-2381 

Feb  14-15:  7th  Annual  United  San  Antonio  Powwow 

Location:  Crossroad  of  San  Antonio  Convention  Center,  Fredricksburg  & 

Loop  410,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Event  Detail:  See  website  for  detail. 

Contact:  Ewrin  De  Luna,  phone:  210-736-3702, 
email : erwin@unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 
Event  Website 

Feb  20-22:  2nd  Annual  FSU  Spring  Powwow 
Location:  Tallahassee,  FL 

Event  Detail:  American  Indian  Student  Union  Spring  Powwow  - Details  TBA. 
Contact:  phone:  (850)644-3756,  email:  AISU@admin.fsu.edu 
Event  Website 

Feb  21:  Native  American  Powwow 

Location:  NC  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  1219  Broad  Street, 

Durham,  NC  27705 

Event  Detail:  Grand  Entries  at  lp  and  7p.  Feast  for  singers  and  dancers 
at  5p.  No  Contests  but  lots  of  intertribal  dancing.  17  Arts  and  Crafts 
vendors,  2 food  stands. 

Contact:  Doe  Liles,  phone:  919-416-2730,  email:  liles@ncssm.edu 


Feb  23:  13th  Annual  Wacipi 

Location:  Frost  Arena,  SD  State  University,  Brookings,  SD 
Contact:  605-688-4423 

Feb  27-29:  Vero's  "Thunder  on  the  Beach"  Powwow 
Location:  Indian  River  Fairgrounds,  58th  Ave.,  Vero  Beach,  FL 
Event  Detail:  Call  for  information  . We  will  have  performers  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  many  from  the  US. 

Our  fee's  are  $6  for  adults,  $4  for  children  and  seniors.  We  have  RV  hook 
ups  for  $20  per  night.  Flost  Flotel:  Days  Inn-772-562-9991,  will  have 
special  rates  when  presented  with  a flyer.  Please  e-mail  me  and  I will 
e-mail  you  a flyer.  Head  man  - Andrew  Hunter  Head  Lady  - Kay  Taylor 
MC  - David  Whitewolf  Trezak  Arena  Director  -TBA  Drum-  TBA 
Flute  Player-Ed  Winddancer  Storyteller. 

Contact:  Dona,  phone:  772-567-1579/  Cell  Phone:  772-538-8363, 
email:  deedeel579@aol.com 

Feb  27-29:  Flag  High  Native  American  Club  Annual  Spring  Contest  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Flagstaff  High  School,  Flagstaff,  AZ 
Event  Detail:  Contest  in  all  Categories.  Head  Staff:  TBA 
Contact:  Jason  Curley  at  jcurleyl7@hotmail.com 

MARCH  2004 

Mar  5-7:  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  Golden  Eagles  Intertribal 
Society  2nd  Annual  Benefit  Spring  Pow  Wow 

Location:  USM  Sports  Arena  Field,  Hwy  49,  Hattiesburg,  MS  39406 

Event  Detail:  FREE  ADMISSION  (Donations  Accepted),  Gates  Open  Daily  at  9a. 

Bring  Lawn  Chairs.  FRI:  10:00  AM  To  Noon  - 

Cultural  Presentations;  1:00  To  3:00  PM  - Cultural  Presentations;  6:00  PM 
Gourd  Dancing;  7:00  PM  - Grand  Entry.  SAT:  11:00  AM 
Gourd  Dancing;  1:00  PM  Grand  Entry,  5:00  PM  Dinner  Break,  6:00  PM 
Gourd  Dancing,  7:00  PM  Grand  Entry.  SUN:  11:00  AM  Gourd  Dancing;  1:00  PM 
Grand  Entry;  5:00  Close.  HEAD  STAFF  - TBA,  ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME. 

Vendors:  $75  Arts  & Crafts  (10'xl0'  Space),  $100  Food  (10'xl0'  Space). 

No  Alcohol  or  Drugs  Permitted. 

Contact:  Joseph  Bohanon,  phone:  601-266-4171,  email:  Joseph.Bohanon@usm.edu 
March  5-7:  24th  Annual  Early  Spring  Celebration  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Adjacent  to  the  Ft.  Yuma  Quechan  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  CA 
Contact:  Faron  Owl,  phone:  760-572-0222,  ext.  2228 

March  6-7:  Native  American  Heritage  Festival 

Location:  Middle  Tenn.  State  University  Campus,  Murfreesboro,  TN 
Contact:  Georgia  Dennis,  phone:  615-898-2551 

March  7-8:  30th  Annual  NASC 

Location:  Field  House,  Utah  State  University,  800  E.  705  N,  Logan,  UT 
Contact:  Antonio  Arce  or  Martina  Yazzie,  phone:  435-563-8340 

March  8:  Joliet  Junior  College  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Joliet  Junior  College,  1215  Houbolt  Rd.,  Joliet,  IL 
(815)  280-2566 

March  8:  Fife  School  Districts  11th  Annual  Surprise  Lake  Middle  School 
Pow  Wow 

Location:  Milton,  WA 
Contact:  253-573-7872 

Mar  13-14th:  CSU  Long  Beach  34th  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Location:  CSULB,  Central  Quad,  Upper  Campus,  1250  Bellflower  Blvd., 

Long  Beach,  CA  90840 

Event  Detail:  Gourd  Dancing,  Contest  Dancing  and  Hand  Drum  Contest. 

Sat  March  13th,  11am  to  11pm.  Sunday,  March  14th,  11am  to  7pm. 

Head  Southern  Singer-  Glenn  Ahhaitty  (kiowa/comanche), 

MC-  Roy  Track  (assiniboine) , Gourd  Dancing;  11am  both  Sat.  & Sun. 


Grand  Entry:  1pm,  7pm  Sat.,  1pm  Sun.  This  event  is  FREE,  parking  is  free 
and  the  campus  is  handicapped  accessible.  It  is  strongly  recommend  that 
spectators  bring  folding  chairs.  Not  responsible  for  theft,  loss, 
accident,  injury  or  personal  expenses.  Absolutely  no  alcohol  or  drugs 
allowed,  nor  overnight  camping.  With  respect  to  our  elders,  no  pets 
allowed.  CSULB  Map  & Directions  (and  additional  info),  see  website. 
Contact:  American  Indian  Student  Council,  phone:  562-985-4963, 
email:  csulb_powwow@hotmail.com 

March  19-21:  30th  Annual  Denver  March  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Denver  Coliseum,  Denver,  CO 
Contact:  303-934-8045 

March  19-21:  Calling  of  the  Tribes  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Bourg/Larose  Hwy,  470  Hwy  24,  Bourg,  LA  70343 

Contact:  T Dardar,  phone:  985-879-2373,  email:  bronlaw@cajun.net 

APRIL  2004 

Apr  3:  6th  Annual  Longhorn  American  Indian  Council  Powwow 

Location:  University  Of  Texas-Austin,  Texas  Union  Ballroom,  2247  Guadalupe 

Austin,  TX 

Event  Detail:  See  our  website  for  more  information. 

Contact:  Johnathan  Williamson,  phone:  512-232-2960, 
email:  laic@www.utexas.edu 
Event  Website 

Apr  4-3:  30th  Annual  Pah-Loots-Pu  Celebration 

Location:  Washington  State  University  campus,  Pullman,  WA 

Event  Detail:  See  website  for  detail. 

Contact:  Paul  Orozco,  Brian  Tanner,  Veronica  Mendez,  phone:  509-335-8676 
email:  naschome@wsunix.wsu.edu 

Apr  16-18:  ASU ' s 18th  Annual  Spring  Competition  POW  WOW  2004 
Location:  ASU  Band  Practice  Field,  East  6th  St  & South  Rural  Rd 
Tempe,  AZ  Event  Detail:  HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM-  Bear  Creek,  Batchewana 
Reserve,  Ontario;  HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM-  Southern  Thunder,  Pawnee,  Ok; 

HEAD  GOURD  DANCER-Joe  Fish  Dupoint,  Carnegie,  Ok;  AD-Randy  Medicine  Bear, 
Rosebud,  SD;  MC-  Sammy  Tonekei  White,  Anadarko,  Ok;  CO-MC-  Dennis  Bowen, 
Tuba  City,  AZ. . See  website  for  complete  detail. 

Contact:  Pow  Wow  Office:  480-965-5224,  email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 
Event  Website 

April  22-24:  21st  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow,  Miss  Indian  World, 
and  Indian  Trader's  Market 

Location:  In  the  belly  of  Mother  Earth,  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
Arena  ("the  Pit"),  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Event  Detail:  Competition  Powwow.  Over  $125,000  will  be  awarded. 

Plan  to  join  us  for  the  21st  Anniversary  World  Celebration!  More  details 
coming  soon! 

Contact:  505-836-2810 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  December  5,  2004 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

FEBRUARY 

February  26  - March  14,  2004 

Native  Earth  Performance: 

The  Artshow  by  Alanis  King 
Toronto,  ON 
416  531  1402 


February  14-15,  2004 


United  San  Antonio  2004 
7th  Annual  Powwow 
Crossroad  of  San  Antonio 
Convention  Center 
Fredericksburg  and  Loop  410 
San  Antonio,  TX 

Email : webmaster@unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 
MARCH 

March  26,  27,  28,  2004 
WARRIORS  ON  ICE 

National  Native  Hockey  Championships,  Yellowknife,  Northwest  Territories. 
Doe  Bailey 

Phone:  (867)  920-8083 

Fax:  (867)  873-0622 

web  site:  www.warriorsonice.com 

APRIL 

April  16,  17,  18,  2004 

Eighteenth  Annual  Arizona  State  University  Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Tempe,  Arizona 

Phone:  480-965-5224 

Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 

URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  December  5,  2004 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

3 AN U ARY  2004 

30th-Feb  1st.  Mul-Cha-Tha,  Sacaton,  Az.  Info:  Lena  Rock  (480)220-7161 
or  Gila  River  Recreation  (520)562-6092  or  6087 

29-Feb  1 2nd  Annual  Mystic  Eagle  Powwow.  Oscar  Scherer  State  Park, 
Osprey,  FL.  Info:  (941)  485-9072  email:  jno8363406@aol.com 

FEBRUARY  2004 

7 Rainbow  Dancers  Winter  Gathering.  Central  College,  East  Pearce,  IL. 
Info:  www.powwowws.2ya.com  or  email:  walkhawk2@ntslink.net 

7 5TH  Annual  Stockton  Winter  Benefit  Powwow.  Info:  Dulie  (209)  477-5383 
or  twolegsx2@yahoo.com 

20-22  Avi  Kwa  Arne.  Lauglin,  NV.  Info:  avikwaamepowwow_04@hotmail.com 

27-29  Flag  HS  Native  American  Club  Spring  Powwow.  Flagstaff,  Az. 

Info:  Dason  Curley:  jcurleyl7@hotmail.com 

28  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 

MARCH  2004 

5-7  Second  Annual  Golden  Eagles  Intertribal  Society  Benefit  Powoww. 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  Hattiesburg,  MS. 

Info:  Doe  Bohanon  (601)-545-1448, 


5-7  Middle  Tennessee  State  University  5th  American  Indian  Festival, 


Tennessee  Livestock  Center,  Murfreesboro,  TN  - 
Website : http : //www . mtsu . edu/~powwow 

email:  powwow@mtsu.edu  phone:  615-898-2872.  All  dancers  welcome. 

All  drums  welcome.  Venders  by  invitation  only. 

12- 14  Apache  Gold  Casino  Powwow.  San  Carlos,  Az. 

Info:  (928)475-7800,  apachegoldcasinoresort.com 

13  12th  Annual  Mid-Winter  Red  Creek  Festival.  Kline  Center  Gym, 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  PA.  Vendors  by  invitation. 

Info:  (717)  677-8026 

13- 14  CSU  Long  Beach  Powwow.  Long  Beach,  Ca.  Info:  (562)985-4963, 
csulb_powwow@hotmail.com  or 

www.csulb.edu/ aux/alumni/chapter/ ameri can indian/index 

26-28  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Powwow. 

Savannah  Recreational  Area,  Ft  Pierce,  FL.  Vendors  by  invitation  only. 
Info:  Tye  Bell  (772)  466-7379  or  email  tye_bell@bellsouth.net. 

Visit  our  website  at  www.fiha.org 

APRIL  2004 

2-3  27th  Annual  SUU  Contest  Pow.  Cedar  City,  UT 

2- 4  University  of  Lethbridge/Black  Horns  Pow  Wow.  Lethbridge, 

Alberta  , Canada 

3- 4  UC  Davis  Powwow.  West  Quad-One  Shields  Ave,  Davis,  CA. 

Info:  (530)752-6656  Fax:752-7097 

16-19  38th  Annual  Louisiana  Indian  Heritage  Assn  (LIHA)  Powwow. 

Hidden  Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  (504)  367-1375; 

Traders:  (504)  367-1375.  www.liha-news.com  or  email  andi4769@aol.com 

10-11  NAU  Spring  Powwow.  Flagstaff,  Az.  Info:  http://nau.edu/powwow. 

16-18  ASU  Spring  Powwow.  Tempe,  Az.  Info:  Lee  Williams  (480)965-5224 
or  letspowwow@asu.edu  or  http://powwow.asu.edu 

16-18  6th  Annual  United  Cherokee  Native  American  Powwow. 

Guntersville  National  Guard  Armory  off  Hwy  79,  Guntersville,  AL. 

Info:  Powwow  Committee,  PO  Box  754,  Guntersville,  AL  35976. 
or  stilwtrs@bellsouth.net 

24  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided) . 

3ULY  2004 

2-4  Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow.  Tanana  Valley  Fairgounds, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Info:  (907)  456-2245.  info@midnightsunpowwow.org 
or  visit  www.midnightsunpowwow.org 

AUGUST  2004 

14- 15  Natchez  Trace  Powwow  & Summer  Festival. 

Historic  Leiper's  Fork  Village,  Franklin,  TN.  Info:  (615)  591-1682. 
SEPTEMBER  2004 

10th-12  Eastern  Missouri  will  host  the  2nd  Annual  American  indian  Days 
Powwow  at  Woodosn  Terrace,city  Park.  Woodson  Terrace  Mo. 

Info:  Martin  at  636-978-8732  or  e-mail  at  moindiancouncil@aol.com. 


Indian  Country  Today  Pow-wow  Calendar 

http: //www. indiancountry . com/se/powwow2004/calendar/ 


January  2004 


Updated  December  5,  2004 


MECA  Pow  Wow 

January  31-February  2,  Oscar  Sherer  State  Park,  Osprey,  Fla. 

(941)  485-9072  or  (941)  493-4475  jno8363406@aol.com 

Sinte  Gleska  34rd  Annual  Founders'  Day  Celebration  Traditional  and 

Contest  Wacipi 

Last  weekend  of  January 

Mission,  S.D. 

(605)  856-4463 
http: //www. sinte . edu 

February  2004 

Antelope  Pow  Wow 

February  8-9,  Pow  wow  grounds.  Mission,  S.D. 

(605)  747-2381 

7th  Annual  New  Flampshire  Intertribal  Council  Pow  Wow 
February  15-16,  Mt.  Valley  Mall,  North  Conway,  N.H. 

(603)  528-3005 

66th  Washington  Birthday  Celebration 
February  19-21,  Topinish,  Wash. 

Dora  Quint  (509)  865-5121 

124th  Birthday  Pow  Wow 
February  21,  Salam,  Ore. 

Warner  Austin 

503)  399-5721,  ext.  240 

Marysville  Winter  Pow  Wow 
Feb.  22,  Marysville  Youth 
and  Civic  Center, 

Marysville,  Calif. 

(530)  749-6196 

13th  Annual  Wacipi 
February  23,  Frost  Arena, 

S.D.  State  University, 

Brookings,  S.D. 

(605)  688-4423 

Arizona  State  University  West 
Pow  Wow 

February  22,  ASU  West  at  47th  Ave.  and  Thunderbird,  Glendale,  Ariz. 
Velma  Maloney  (602)  615-0445  or  Elizabeth  Young  (602)  995-9578 

9th  Annual  Traditional 

Bemidji  Indian  Education  Programs  Pow  Wow 
February  TBA,  Old  Bemidji 
High  School  Gymnasium, 

Bemidji,  Minn. 

(218)  333-3187 

March  2004 

14th  Annual  United  Amerindian  Center  Pow  Wow 
March  TBA,  Oneida  Civic  Center,  Oneida,  Wis. 

(920)  436-6630 

Native  American  Fleritage  Festival 

March  6-7,  Middle  Tenn.  State  University  Campus, 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 


Georgia  Dennis  (615)  898-2551 


24th  Annual  Early  Spring  Celebration  Pow  Wow 

March  5-7,  Adjacent  to  the  Ft.  Yuma  Quechan  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  Calif. 
Faron  Owl  (760)  572-0222,  ext.  2228 

30th  Annual  NASC 
March  7-8,  Field  House 
at  Utah  State  University, 

800  E.  705  N,  Logan,  Utah,  Antonio  Arce  or  Martina  Yazzie  (435)  563-8340 
Doliet  Dunior  College  Pow  Wow 

March  8,  Doliet  Dunior  College,  1215  Houbolt  Rd.,  Doliet,  111. 

(815)  280-2566 

Fife  School  Districts 

11th  Annual  Surprise  Lake  Middle  School  Pow  Wow 
March  8,  Milton,  Wash. 

(253)  573-7872 

Hardeeville  Native  American 
Pow  Wow 
March  8-9, 

Millstone  Landing  on  the  Savannah  River,  Puurysburg  Rd.,  Hardeeville,  S.C. 

Sgt.  Michael  Benton 

(843)  784-2233  or  (843)  784-2886 

30th  Annual  Denver  March 
Pow  Wow 

March  19-21,  Denver  Coliseum,  Denver,  Colo. 

(303)  934-8045 

Honor  the  Children  Intertribal  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

March  TBA,  Walker  County  Fairgrounds,  Airport  Rd.,  Dasper,  Ala. 

Karen  Cooper  (205)  648-2529 
kcooper@uabnc . edu 

16th  Annual  Pow  Wow 

March  TBA,  Native  American  Heritage  Association  of  Radford  University, 

The  Dedmon  Center,  Radford  University  Radford,  Va. 

Melissa  Lineberry,  (540)  674-1989  white_buffalo_woman@yahoo.com. 

April  2004 

2004  Pow  Wow  & Earth  Day  Celebration 

April,  Adams,  Mass 

Dan  Shears  (413)  743-5081 


Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow  Calendar 
http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/powwows/ 

Updated  December  5,  2004 


D A N U A R Y 

Danuary  30  - February  1 - Mul-Cha-Tha  Powwow  2004 
Location:  Sacaton,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Powwow  Schedule:  Friday  Gourd  Dance  5pm,  Grand  Entry  7pm. 
Saturday  Gourd  Dance  12pm  only.  Bird  Singing  and  Dance  Contest  5-7pm, 
Grand  Entry  1 & 7pm.  Sunday  Gourd  Dance  11am,  Grand  Entry  1pm. 

Dance  Contests:  Golden  Age  Men  & Women;  Adult  Men  Fancy,  Grass, 

No.  & So.  Trad.;  Adult  Women  Fancy,  Dingle,  Grass,  Traditional; 

Teen  Boys  & Girls  Fancy,  Dingle,  Grass,  Trad.;  Tiny  Tots; 

Bird  Singing/Bird  Dancing.  Host  So.  Drum:  Southern  Comfort; 

Host  No.  Drum:  Blu  Thunder. 

Contact:  Lena  Rock  480-220-7161  or  Gila  River  Recreation  Office 


520-562-6092  or  6087. 


FEBRUARY 

February  1-14  - American  Indian  Exposition 
Location:  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Coming  Soon! 

February  14  - Violet  Astor  Brown  Little  Memorial  Dance  & Powwow 
Location:  Burdette  Hall,  San  Carlos,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Scalp  & Victory  Dance,  Gourd  Dancing,  Apache  War  Dance,  Social 
Powwow.  11am  - ?.  Dancing  from  11am  to  7pm.  Powwow  starts  @ 7pm. 

Special  Contests:  Golden  Age  Womens  (60+)  $300  cash,  Apache  Camp  Dress, 
Burden  basket  - sponsored  by  Larry  Brown.  $500  Winner  Take  All  Men's 
No.  Trad.,  $500  Winner  Take  All  Women's  No.  Trad.  Open  Straight  Dance 
Contest,  3r.&  Teen  Girls  So.  Buckskin,  Teen  Boys  Fancy  & Grass,  Tiny  Tots. 
Special  invitation  to  all  Princesses  and  Royalty. 

ALL  Singers  & Dancers  Welcome! 

Contact:  Larry  Brown  (928)  475-5280  (no  collect  calls,  please) 

February  14-15  - United  San  Antonio  2004  7th  Annual  PowWow 
Location:  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Notes:  Crossroad  of  San  Antonio  Convention  Center  Fredericksburg  and 
Loop  410.  Free  Admission. 

Contact : webmaster@unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 
http://www.unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 

February  20-22  - Avi  Kwa  Arne  Pow  Wow  '04 
Location:  Laughin,  Nevada. 

Contact : avikwaamepowwow04@hotmail . com 

February  21  - Marysville  Winter  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Marysville  Youth  and  Civic  Center  1830  B Street 

Marysville,  CA  95901,  Marysville,  California. 

Notes:  Open  Gourd  @ noon  Grand  Entry  @ 1:00pm  Retire  flags  6:00pm 
MC-Val  Shadowhawk  Arena  Director-Ron  Rader  Head  Man-Alien  Noel 
Head  Woman-Iacie  Snow  Host  Northern-TBA  Host  Southern-Strictly  Southern 
This  is  a short  winter  pow  wow.  No  contests. 

Lot's  of  fun  dances  and  good  times.  Food  available.  All  drums  welcome 
All  dancers  welcome  Public  welcome  No  admission  fee. 

Contact:  530-749-6196  or  jgraham@mjusd . kl2 . ca . us 

February  27-29  - Vero's  "Thunder  on  the  Beach"  Powwow 
Location:  Vero  Beach,  Florida. 

Notes:  We  are  located  at  the  Indian  River  Fairgrounds  on  58th  ave. 

Call  for  information  . We  will  have  performers  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  many  from  the  United  States. 

Our  fee's  are  $6.00  for  adults,  $4.00  for  children  and  seniors. 

We  have  RV  hook  ups  for  $20.00  per  night. 

Host  Hotel:  Days  Inn-772-562-9991,  will  have  special  rates  when  presented 
with  a flyer.  Please  e-mail  me  and  I will  e-mail  you  a flyer. 

Head  man  - Andrew  Hunter  Head  Lady-  Kay  Taylor 

MC-  David  Whitewolf  Trezak  Arena  Director  -TBA  Drum-  TBA 

Flute  Player-Ed  Winddancer  Storyteller. 

Contact:  Dona:  1-772-567-1579/  Cell  Phone:  1-772-538-8363/ 

Fax:  1-772-567-6325/  E-mail  : deedeel579@aol.com 

February  27-29  - Flag  High  Native  American  Club  Annual 
Spring  Contest  Pow-Wow 

Location:  Flagstaff  High  School,  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Contest  in  all  Categories.  Head  Staff:  TBA 
Contact:  lason  Curley  at  jcurleyl7@hotmail.com 


MARCH 


March  5-6  - 11th  Annual  Madison  School  District  Pow  Wow 
Location:  1431  East  Campbell,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Notes:  As  always  there  is  no  charge.  Let  us  again  come  together  and 
show  support  for  young  Native  students  in  hopes  they  will  be  inspired 
to  become  successful.  Sound  system  will  be  provided  by  David  Begay. 

Good  sound  system,  this  man  has.  More  info  to  come  very  soon; 

Contact  Phone  numbers,  etc. 

Contact:  E-mail:  cabinstallsllc@aol.com  --Web  addy:  In  the  works. 

March  13-14  - CSU  Long  Beach  34th  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Location:  CSULB.  1250  Bellflower  Blvd.,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Notes:  Saturday,  11am  - 11pm;  Sunday,  11am  - 7pm  Inter-Tribal, 

Contest  Dancing  and  Hand  Drum  Contest  Gourd  Dancing-  11am,  both  Saturday  & 
Sunday  Grand  Entry-  1pm,  7pm  Saturday,  1pm  Sunday 
Head  Southern  Singer-  Glenn  Ahhaitty  (Kiowa/Comanche) 

MC  - Roy  Track  (Assiboine)  Dancers  Registration  closes  at  2pm  on 
Saturday,  3/13.  Hand  Drum  Contest  Saturday  night!!  Pow  Wow  takes  place  in 
the  Central  Quad,  upper  campus  of  CSU  Long  Beach.  This  event  is  FREE, 
parking  is  free,  and  the  campus  is  handicapped  accessible.  This  year's 
featured  artists  include  Silversmith  Michael  Rodgers  (Bishop  Paiute), 
Contemporary  Silversmith,  Larry  Pacheco  (Laguna  Pueblo), 

Dineh  Silversmith  Leroy  Begay,  Contemporary  Etched  Pottery  by 
Harrison  Tom  (Dineh),  and  Silversmiths  Frank  and  Darlene  Chee  (Dineh). 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  spectators  bring  folding  chairs. 

Not  responsible  for  theft,  loss,  accident,  injury  or  personal  expenses. 
Absolutely  no  alcohol  or  drugs  allowed,  nor  overnight  camping. 

With  respect  to  our  elders,  no  pets  allowed. 

CSULB  Campus  Map-  http://daf.csulb.edu/maps/index.html 
CSULB  American  Indian  Alumni  Chapter: 

http: //www. csu lb . edu/aux/alumn i/chapters/ ameri can indian /index. html 
Artist  and  Vendors,  invitation  only.  American  Indian  Artisans  and  vendors, 
please  be  in  compliance  with  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act  of  1990 
(P. L. 101-644),  which  prohibits  misrepresentation  in  marketing  of  Indian 
arts  and  crafts  products  within  the  United  States.  The  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Act  of  1990  is  a truth-in  advertising  law.  It  is  illegal  to  offer 
or  display  for  sale,  or  sell  any  art  or  craft  product  in  a manner  that 
falsely  suggests  it  is  Indian  produced,  an  Indian  product,  or  the  product 
of  a particular  Indian  tribe. 

Contact:  csulb_powwow@hotmail.com,  (562)  985-8528.  www.csulb.edu 

March  13-14  - Hardeeville  Native  American  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Hardeeville,  South  Carolina. 

Notes:  Located  on  the  banks  of  the  majestic  Savannah  river  just  north  of 
Savannah  Ga.  (non  contest)  Intertribal  Easy  access  from  1-95  exit  5 and 
exit  8. 

Contact:  Mike  Benton/  email:  mbenton@cityofhardeeville.com  (843)  784-2886 
or  784-2233. 

March  26-27  - University  of  Arizona  Wild  Cat  Pow  Wow  2004 
Location:  Bear  Down  Field,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Notes:  This  is  an  annual  Pow  Wow  put  on  by  the  Students  of  the 
UA  Pow  Wow  Society.  Everyone  Welcome!  Gourd  Dancing; 

Dance  Contest  In:  Golden  Age  50+,  Adults  18-49,  Teens  13-17, 

Duniors  7-12,  Tiny  Tots  paid  daily.  ALL  DRUMS  INVITED! 

Host  So.  Drum:  Omaha  White  Tail.  Host  No.  Drum:  Black  Lodge. 

Grand  Entries:  Fri.  7pm,  Saturday  1 & 7pm. 

Contact:  Native  American  Student  Affairs  at:  520-621-3835. 

Vendors  contact:  Becky  Greeling  520-207-0841. 

March  26-27  - 2004  Flagstaff  High  School  Native  American  Club 
Spring  Contest  Pow-Wow 

Location:  Flagstaff  High  School,  400  w.  elm  ave.  Flagstaff  High  School, 
Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Fri:  Gourd  Dancing  5pm,  Grand  Entry  7pm  Sat:Gourd  Dancing  10am  & 5pm 
Grand  Entry  12noon  & 7pm.  Specials:  Team  Dancing,  Women's  Old  Style  lingle. 


Men's  Chicken  Dance. 

Contact:  Jason  Curley,  jcurleyl7@hotmail.com. 

Or  Josie  Begay-James  At  (928)773-8120/8121 
or  jcbjames@flagstaff . apscc . kl2. az . us 

APRIL 

April  2-3  - 32nd  Annual  University  of  Utah  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Notes:  Friday  April  2,  Grand  Entry  7 pm,  Saturday  April  3, 

Grand  entries  1 pm  and  7 pm.  Contact  us  for  further  information. 

Contact:  ashirley@sa.utah.edu.  Call  801-581-5898. 

April  3-4  - 34th  Annual  UC  Davis  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Davis,  California. 

Notes:  UC  Davis  West  Quad  (Outdoors)  April  3rd-Saturday : 10am  to  midnight 
April  4th-Sunday:  10am  to  6pm. 

Contact:  Judith  Ladeaux  (530)752-6656  or  jaladeaux@ucdavis.edu 

April  16-18  - 18th  Annual  Arizona  State  University 
Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Tempe,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Contest  dancing.  Native  foods,  arts&  crafts.  Contest  dancing. 

Contact:  Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu  URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 
Phone:  480-965-5224. 

May  7-8  - Coconino  High-Native  American  Club  Pow-wow 
Location:  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Notes:  No  Immediate  Plans  on  Admission,  Jan. 2004  Will  keep  posted  on  future 
Info.  MC. -Ricky  Grey,  Head  Gourd-Steve  Darden,  A. D. -Felix  "Jay"  Thompson  Jr. 
Head  Man-Leeander  Bia,  Head  Lady-Tisha  Yazzie,  Northern  Host-Bearshield, 
Southern  Host- Longwalk  Descendants. 

Contact:  Jolene  Holgate  (928)  526-7004 
E-mail  Contact  lilmockme8821@yahoo.com 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  JoKay  Dowell,  James  Starkey,  Janet  Smith, 

Tacoma  Leonard  Peltier  Support  Group,  Johnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders 
-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 


across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE : King  Kuka"  

Date:  Thu,  22  Ian  2004  08:08:47  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Pioneer  Blackfeet  artist  King  Kuka  dies 
By  KIM  SKORNOGOSKI 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
lanuary  22,  2004 

A leader  in  the  Native  American  art  community  whose  work  has  been 
displayed  internationally.  Browning  native  Kingsley  "King"  Kuka,  57,  died 
of  a stroke  earlier  this  week  at  Benefis  Flealthcare  in  Great  Falls. 

Throughout  the  past  two  decades,  Kuka's  work  frequently  was  featured  at 
the  annual  C.M.  Russell  Art  Auction  and  appears  in  galleries  across  the 
West,  in  New  York,  Italy,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  One  of  his  prints 
hangs  in  the  Vatican. 

Among  the  first  class  of  artists  to  graduate  from  the  Institute  for 
Native  American  Art  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  Kuka  was  pivotal  in  the  growing 
Native  American  art  movement,  said  Inez  Wolins,  executive  director  of  the 
C.M.  Russell  Museum,  Wednesday. 

"Fie  influenced  an  entire  younger  generation  of  Native  American  artists," 
she  said.  "(Fie)  felt  this  mission  to  get  his  artwork  out  before  a wide 
audience . " 

Kuka  was  born  in  Browning,  growing  up  on  his  family's  ranch  in  Birch 
Creek.  But  by  high  school,  he  left  to  attend  the  art  institute  where  he 
sold  his  first  painting.  Kuka  spent  time  in  the  military,  but  by  1978  he 
became  an  artist  full  time. 

Kuka  frequently  switched  mediums,  painting  in  oils  and  most  recently  in 
pastels,  sculpting  and  even  making  jewelry.  Flis  poetry  was  translated  into 
various  languages  and  published. 

Fie  coined  the  term  "Kuka-graph, " prints  on  embossed  paper  that  would 
create  a ghostlike  image,  usually  of  an  animal,  in  the  background. 

Flis  wife  of  28  years.  Marietta  Kuka,  said  he  always  was  fondest  of  his 
current  work  and  whatever  medium  he  was  using  at  the  time. 

A teacher,  Kuka  encouraged  other  Indian  artists  to  pursue  their  goals 
and  develop  their  own  styles. 

"Flis  emphasis  was  on  colors  and  textures,"  Marietta  Kuka  said.  "Fie 
painted  a painting  to  produce  a feeling.  Fie  didn't  care  for  replicating 
reality,  he  wanted  to  realize  a feeling  or  make  a statement." 

Proud  of  his  Blackfeet  heritage,  Kuka  completed  a stained  glass  work  at 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Browning.  Most  recently  the  couple  lived  in  Great 
Falls . 

Darrell  Norman,  owner  of  the  Lodgepole  Gallery  just  west  of  Browning, 
was  a longtime  friend.  Kuka  was  one  of  15  Indian  artists  whose  work  sold 
in  the  gallery. 

"He's  got  to  be  one  of  the  most  well-known  Native  American  artists,  not 
just  in  the  United  States,  but  internationally,"  Norman  said.  "(His  art) 
crossed  cultural  lines.  It  had  strong  Native  themes,  but  it  was  acceptable 
to  people  who  normally  wouldn't  buy  Native  American  art.  He  crossed 
bridges . " 


Kuka's  art  was  distinctive  for  its  symbolism  and  had  a strong  sense  of 
design  and  color. 

Norman  said  Kuka  was  very  supportive  of  the  gallery  and  other  efforts  to 
promote  art  and  business  on  the  reservation. 

Like  other  area  artists,  Kuka's  work  was  better  known  outside  the  state, 
Wolins  said. 

Though  not  as  well-known,  Wolins  praised  his  poetry  as  capturing  the 
spirituality  of  his  work.  She  quoted  one  published  in  1991:  "I  will  send 
my  heart  with  the  eagle  carried  on  winds  of  trust,  to  be  blessed  by  the 
sun  and  baptized  in  rain  beneath  nature's  rainbow  altar." 

Wolins  said  that  although  Kuka  died  at  a young  age,  he  was  a prolific 
artist  and  left  behind  many  works  to  appreciate. 

"The  gifts  that  he's  left  to  all  of  us  in  the  art  world.  ...  Think  about 
how  much  more  he  had  to  express  and  say  as  an  artist.  He  will  be  missed," 
she  said. 

Kuka  died  Monday.  He  and  Marietta  had  seven  children  and  eight 
grandchildren . 

Rosary  recitation  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church 
in  Heart  Butte.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  at  noon  Saturday  in  the  church,  and 
burial  will  follow.  Rockman  Funeral  Chapel  in  Chester  is  handling 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Doe  P.  Cardinal  - He  will  be  missed 
Sweetgrass  Staff 
Danuary  2004 

Doseph  Patchakes  Cardinal,  known  as  "Doe  P."  to  his  relatives  and  friend 
passed  away  Dec.  12  at  the  age  of  82.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  56 
years,  Dennie  Cardinal,  as  well  as  seven  children,  a sister,  Catherine 
Cardinal,  and  a large  extended  family. 

Born  to  Patchakes  and  Honoreen  Cardinal  at  Birch  Mountain  in  northern 
Alberta  on  Nov.  19,  1921,  Doe's  early  life  was  spent  on  the  trapline  along 
with  five  sisters  and  one  brother. 

When  Doe,  the  youngest  son,  was  just  six  years  old,  his  father  passed 
away. 

In  1929,  Doe's  family  moved  to  Saddle  Lake,  where  he  attended  the  first 
Blue  Quills  Indian  Residential  School  to  Grade  6.  Doe's  recollection  was 
that  he  had  learned  some  English  and  mathematics,  but  he  got  a lot  of 
experience  working  on  the  residential  school's  farm. 

At  19,  Doe  joined  an  armored  division  of  the  Canadian  Army  and  survived 
Germany,  Italy  and  the  beaches  of  Normandy.  Following  the  Second  World  War 
Doe  met  Dennie  Caroline,  whom  he  married  in  1947,  and  with  whom  he  had 
eight  children:  Ernie,  Theresa,  the  late  Eugene,  Anne,  Emile,  Elaine, 

Ricky  and  Mona. 

The  couple  became  foster  parents  to  numerous  children  and  they  adopted 
several:  Ruth  Morin,  Wilton  Goodstriker  and  Charlie  Monckman  of  Edmonton; 
Francis  Whiskeyjack  of  Saddle  Lake;  Ross  Hoffman  of  Smithers,  B.C.;  Earl 
Henderson  of  Prince  George,  B.C.;  and  Butch  Campbell  of  Tennessee,  U.S.A. 

The  family  in  time  expanded  to  include  22  grandchildren  (two  predeceased 
Doe)  and  15  great-grandchildren . 

With  a large  family  to  care  for,  it  was  only  natural  that  Doe  also  cared 
about  their  community.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  he  took  on  leadership  roles 
in  Saddle  Lake,  culminating  in  his  becoming  chief  for  two  consecutive 
terms . 


Doe's  devotion  to  community  service  continued  throughout  his  life  and  he 
contributed  to  many  organizations , such  as  Native  Counselling  Services  of 
Alberta  (27  years)  and  the  Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  (AMMSA), 
publisher  of  Windspeaker  and  Alberta  Sweetgrass  (15  years). 

For  many  years  and  until  his  death  he  also  had  an  active  role  on  the 
Dreamcatcher  Aboriginal  Youth  Conference's  board. 

"Doe  Cardinal's  wisdom  and  vision  were  integral  to  the  Dreamcatcher 
Aboriginal  Youth  Conference  at  Grant  MacEwan  College/'  said  Gerri 
Nakonechny,  dean  of  Health  and  community  studies  at  the  college.  "Doe's 
belief  in  the  power  of  education  and  community  was  a great  gift  to 
thousands  of  youth  across  our  country  who  attended  Dreamcatcher . " 

It  is  only  five  years  since  Doe  and  four  other  Elders  guided  the 
formation  of  Amiskwaciy  Academy  in  Edmonton  in  order  to  bring  a culturally 
based  curriculum  to  Aboriginal  high  school  students. 

In  the  eulogy  that  Nechi  Training,  Research  & Health  Promotions 
Institute's  CEO  Ruth  Morin  prepared  with  the  help  of  the  Cardinal  family, 
she  wrote,  "Doe  gave  the  school  its  name,  as  well  as  provided  direction 
for  the  education  of  the  young.  Today  the  school  has  been  recognized 
nationally  and  internationally  by  receiving  many  visitors  . . . Doe  believed 
and  advocated  the  importance  of  education  for  the  young." 

Ruth  Suvee,  chair  of  the  mental  health  diploma  program  at  Grant  MacEwan 
College  in  Edmonton,  said  she  had  known  Doe  and  his  family  since  the  1970s 
and  she  praised  Doe's  commitment  to  children,  education,  social  and 
correctional  services  and  other  endeavors.  She  made  special  mention  of  his 
cross-cultural  work,  noting  that  although  some  Elders  are  opposed  to 
teaching  Indigenous  culture  in  an  institution.  Doe  saw  the  need  to  meet 
people  where  he  found  them  and  to  pass  the  teachings  along. 

She  said  he  recognized  that  many  Elders  have  departed  without  their 
knowledge  being  shared,  and  he  was  aware  of  the  large  urban  Indian 
population  that  may  never  get  the  opportunity  to  learn  in  a traditional 
setting. 

Doe  did  considerable  cross-cultural  work  for  the  staff  at  Grant  MacEwan, 
she  said,  and  when  the  mental  health  program  ran  a retreat,  he  said  it  was 
"very  important  to  integrate  the  cultural  teachings  of  the  16  Elders  at 
the  gathering,"  so  that  those  who  would  work  with  Aboriginal  people  would 
understand  them. 

"Doe  endorsed  it.  Doe  was  a very  traditional  man,  but  he  was  also  very 
involved  in  church.  He  believed  in  sharing  traditional  beliefs  and 
practices . " 

Suvee  attributed  his  generous  spirit  and  lack  of  prejudice  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  traveled  extensively  and  had  "a  bigger  world  view. 

"He  walked  his  talk.  He  touched  a lot  of  people." 

He  was  an  Elder  advisor  for  the  K Division  of  the  RCMP,  worked  for  the 
Aboriginal  wellness  program,  and  he  helped  establish  the  Nechi  Institute 
and  the  Capital  Health  Region  in  Edmonton.  Additionally,  Doe  served  as  an 
Elder  on  the  National  Parole  Board,  where  he  addressed  about  2,800  inmates 
during  his  tenure,  a responsibility  he  accepted  with  humility  and  respect, 
said  Suvee. 

In  all  these  roles,  those  who  knew  him  say  that  he  was  masterful  at 
accommodating  and  blending  traditional  and  contemporary  practices  and 
beliefs . 

In  the  early  1990s,  Doe  was  one  of  the  Elders  who  went  to  Davis  Inlet, 
Labrador  to  help  a troubled  community  there. 

Lynda  Ferguson,  a Me'tis  from  northern  Alberta  who  works  in  the 
Aboriginal  Education  Centre  at  Grant  MacEwan,  said  that  while  she  was  not 
a close  friend  of  Doe's,  she  knew  him  as  an  Elder. 

"He  was  an  absolutely  amazing  man." 

Ferguson  heard  Doe  speak  at  Amiskwaciy  Academy  many  times  and  said  "His 
guidance  as  far  as  culture  and  tradition  has  made  that  school  what  it  is. 

"Whenever  I heard  him  speak,  I found  him  to  be  very  inspiring, 
motivating,  and  I think  he  is  going  to  be  missed  by  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  people." 

Particularly  youth,  she  said. 

"That's  one  thing  Doe  P did,  was  he  was  able  to  captivate  the  young 
people. " 


Harrison  Cardinal,  president  of  AMMSA's  board  of  directors  and  best  man 
at  his  sister  Jennie's  marriage  to  Joe,  said  his  brother-in-law  worked 
very  hard  to  reach  young  people. 

"He's  always  been  the  same.  He  believed  in  his  work.  He  was  a man  of 
honesty.  He  believed  in  people.  He  cared  for  people."  Harrison  considered 
Joe  his  teacher  and  in  recent  years  spent  long  hours  listening  to  him  talk 
about  his  beliefs. 

"In  the  sweatlodge,  when  we  sit  together,  this  is  where  I learned  lots. 
The  way  he  talked  to  people,  the  way  he  described  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
that  an  Elder  has." 

Two  years  ago,  Joe  asked  Harrison  to  go  with  him  to  Saskatoon. 

"He  talked  all  the  way  out  there.  I found  it  very  strange  that  he  would 
be  talking  to  me  like  this  while  we  were  traveling.  He  never  quit  from  the 
time  we  left  Saddle  Lake  First  Nation  till  we  got  to  Saskatoon. . .telling 
me  the  things  that  he  believed  in.  Telling  me  the  things  that  should  be 
done  and  had  to  be  done." 

Harrison  said  on  one  important  occasion  he  had  the  opportunity  to  use 
some  of  Joe's  words  to  help  ease  the  pain  of  a family  who  had  tragically 
lost  a loved  one.  When  Harrison  told  Joe  about  it,  he  said,  "'That's  good. 
That's  what  I'd  like  to  happen.  Carry  the  message  out.  Take  it  along  with 
you,  because  if  it's  important  to  you,  use  it.'" 

Noel  McNaughton,  secretary  of  AMMSA's  board,  had  known  Joe  since  1969. 

"He  was  a friend.  He  has  always  been  a leader  and  a man  with  humility, 
which  is  what  a leader  needs.  He  tells  the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  and  he 
doesn't  insist  that  everybody  see  his  point  of  view. 

"Some  of  the  things  that  shaped  him  I think. . . there  were  some  Elders 
around  that  helped  guide  him. 

"One  of  the  things  that  was  very  important  in  his  life  and  I think 
taught  him  a lot  about  what  he  was-he  was  in  the  Second  World  War...  And 
Joe  discovered  through  that  that  these  guys  were  the  same  as  him,  and  it 
had  a profound  effect  on  him.  I think  that  kind  of  guided  him  through  the 
years  with  people  of  all  races  and  nationalities...  There  was  no  racism  in 
him.  He  related  to  you  by  who  you  were,  rather  than  where  you  came  from  or 
what  your  race  was. 

"One  of  the  other  things  I heard  him  say  a few  times  was  'The  role  of  a 
warrior  is  to  face  his  own  worst  enemy,  which  is  him...  The  task  of  the 
warrior  is  to  overcome  the  fear  of  death  and  face  who  you  really  are  and 
overcome  your  ego. ' Protecting  his  community  is  the  other  part  of  the 
warrior's  job,  McNaughton  said  he  learned. 

"Really,  the  warrior's  task  is  to  battle  himself  and  to  overcome  all  his 
fears  and  his  faults  . . . and  that  was  something  I think  Joe  also  lived  by, 

" said  Noel  McNaughton. 

Rosemarie  Willier,  vice-president  of  AMMSA's  board  of  directors,  is 
another  who  knew  Joe  P.  Cardinal  as  an  extraordinary  person. 

"I  have  never,  never  heard  Joe  say  anything  bad  about  anyone.  Whenever 
he  said  something,  it  was  always  something  good,  and  he  showed  a lot  of 
respect,  particularly  to  women.  Joe  was  such  a gentleman  and  we'll 
definitely  miss  him. 

"The  first  time  I met  Joe  was  at  Nechi  when  he  was  helping  as  an  Elder... 
One  of  the  things  that  I noticed  about  him  too  was  that  he  touched  so  many 
lives  because  he  was  so  involved,  and  I used  to  wonder,  'My  goodness, 
where  does  this  man  get  all  the  energy?'" 

Willier  said  she  was  happy  when  Joe  joined  AMMSA's  board,  because  she 
recognized  how  much  help  he  would  be. 

"He  is  the  type  of  person  that  you  know  immediately  he  is  an  honest 
person  and  that  the  decisions  he  helped  to  make  would  be  something  that  I 
would  respect. 

"He  was  a no  nonsense  person,"  Willier  said. 

AMMSA  board  treasurer  Chester  Cunningham  also  observed  Joe  in  numerous 
roles  over  the  years. 

Of  his  board  contribution,  Cunningham  said,  "his  presence  kind  of 
stabilizes,  gives  people  a comfort  zone"  in  which  others  felt  free  to 
express  themselves  and  know  their  opinions  would  be  received  with  respect. 

Joe  was  "a  real  good  pipeline  into  the  community,  and  an  observant 
person.  And  he  shared  his  ideas.  He  never  kept  them  to  himself,"  said 


Cunningham. 

They  met  "in  the  mid-60s"  when  Doe  was  with  Alberta  Community 
Development,  building  Aboriginal  capacity  to  run  their  own  organizations 
and  improve  access  to  employment  and  training  opportunities.  "Bringing 
them  into  the  new  world,  I guess,"  explained  Cunningham.  "Because  they 
were  holding  workshops  and  trying  to  develop  some  of  the  organizations 
into  taking  over  some  of  the  stuff  that  belonged  to  them." 

Cunningham  remembers  that  Doe  worked  on  recruitment  workshops  at 
Syncrude  in  an  effort  to  bring  in  more  Aboriginal  employees. 

"When  I went  to  set  up  Native  Counselling  (Services  of  Alberta),  I 
wanted  Doe  on  the  board,  but  Doe  was  the  chief  of  Saddle  Lake"  by  then, 
said  Cunningham. 

Around  1974  or  1975,  Doe  did  join  Native  Counselling  Services'  board, 
and  when  the  Correctional  Service  of  Canada  (CSC)  started  requesting 
Elders  to  work  in  institutions,  Cunningham  said  he  recommended  Doe  for 
that  role. 

"Doe  was  really  a good  Elder...  He  explained  culture  to  me.  That  culture 
wasn't  like  the  light  bulb.  You  didn't  turn  it  on.  You  lived  it.  And  he 
said,  'Culture  is  your  living.  You  bring  your  background,  but  the  first 

thing  you  have  to  recognize  is  you're  a person  first'...  Too  many  of  them 

try  to  say  that  they're  an  Aboriginal  first  and  then  go  to  the  person,  but 
it's  the  other  way  around." 

While  serving  on  the  parole  board.  Doe's  participation  "helped  change 
the  whole  format  of  the  parole  hearings.  They  weren't  as  structured.  They 
got  into  a circle  and  everybody  talked." 

That  change  "really  worked  out  with  Native  people,"  and  Doe's  influence 
led  to  formation  of  an  all-Native  parole  board,  Cunningham  said. 

The  CSC  offered  Doe  a job  in  Ottawa,  but  not  only  did  he  not  want  to 

relocate,  he  also  did  not  like  the  idea  that  the  system  aimed  to 

"categorize"  Elders  and  put  them  under  the  auspices  of  prison  chaplains. 

Corrections  wanted  him,  in  effect,  to  create  job  descriptions  for  Elders 
working  within  the  correctional  system,  who  would  then  be  mired  "in  a 
bunch  of  paperwork,"  according  to  Cunningham. 

Doe  told  them,  "No.  Our  culture  is  not  paperwork."  He  also  made  it  clear 
that  Elders  would  be  independent  of  the  chaplains,  Cunningham  stated. 

Doe  "was  a good  representative"  for  Aboriginal  people  at  home  and  on  the 
international  stage,  Cunningham  recalled.  "He  told  it  as  it  was,  and  I 
never  heard  him  raise  his  voice.  He  was  always  interested  in  the  family." 

Ruth  Morin  said  Doe  will  be  missed. 

"However,  his  teachings  of  love,  camaraderie,  commitment,  and  the  vision 
of  helping  the  young  people  are  left  with  us.  His  work  is  complete.  Our 
job  is  to  honor  and  continue  his  vision." 
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HE  HAS  CROSSED  OVER  - DANUARY  26,  2004 

Wallace  Black  Elk,  a traditional  Lakota  Elder  and  spiritual 
interpreter,  is  a Channupa  (sacred  pipe)  bearing  descendent  of  the 
legendary  Nicholas  Black  Elk  whose  visionary  experiences  were  recounted 
in  the  book  "Black  Elk  Speaks."  Grandfather  Wallace  was  born  and  raised 
on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  and  has  been  trained  since 
childhood  in  the  sacred  ways  of  his  people. 

One  of  the  original  spiritual  advisors  to  the  American  Indian  Movement, 


Black  Elk  was  present  at  the  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act 
in  1978. 

An  international  lecturer.  Black  Elk  taught  traditional  Lakota  spiritual 
ways  of  life  throughout  the  U.S.,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Egypt, 
Japan,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  As  a Native  American 
representative  to  the  United  Nations,  he  addressed  United  Nations  Meetings 
in  New  York  and  the  International  Non-Governmental  Organizations 
Conference  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

NOW  HE  IS  IN  ATTENDANCE  PERPETUALLY  WHENEVER  NEEDED! 

OUR  PRAYERS  ARE  WITH  HIS  FAMILY  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

"You  cannot  destroy  a people  who  has  dreamed  a dream  such  as  ours" 

Visit  us  at  <http://www.dlncoalition.orghttp://www. dlncoalition.org 

**It  is  a time  for  all  to  stand  tall  and  strong  in  protection  of  our 
lands,  our  beliefs,  and  our  sacred  spirituality.  This  is  our  way  of  life. 
This  is  the  dust  that  becomes  our  histories  to  our  future  generations.  We 
stand  tall  in  support  of  our  Treaties  and  Inherent  rights. 

End  Ethnic  Cleansing  of  our  people.  Now!** 

This  list  was  created  In  Honor  of  our  Ancestors,  our  Elders,  our 
children ... .for  our  future! 
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Mary  Elizabeth  Duncan 

Angoon  resident  Mary  Elizabeth  Duncan,  73,  died  Jan.  9,  2004,  at  Mt. 
Edgecumbe  Hospital  in  Sitka  after  a struggle  with  cancer. 

She  was  born  May  19,  1930,  to  Charlie  and  Sophie  Bailey.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  1,  and  she  was  raised  by  her  mother's  sister  and  her  husband, 
Elizabeth  and  Walter  Williams,  in  Angoon.  She  spent  the  rest  of  her  life 
there . 

She  worked  in  the  canneries  and  later  became  a fisher  on  the  seiner  Mary 
D with  her  husband.  She  also  worked  as  an  alcohol  counselor,  a Tlingit 
storyteller  and  was  past  president  of  the  Angoon  Alaska  Native  Sisterhood 
camp.  She  spent  many  years  on  the  advisory  school  board  in  Angoon. 

Her  hobbies  included  gathering  subsistence  foods,  such  as  clams, 
gumboots  and  game,  and  putting  them  away  for  the  winter.  She  collected 
china,  angels  and  antiques,  and  before  she  got  sick,  her  passion  was 
taking  care  of  her  home.  She  took  great  pride  in  taking  care  of  the  picnic 
grounds  at  the  Killisnoo  harbor,  near  the  cemetery  where  she  was  laid  to 
rest . 

Her  family  wrote  that  she  "is  greatly  missed  by  her  family  and  friends." 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  children,  Marilyn  and  Bonnie  Duncan, 
Irene  Woods  and  Robert,  Jeffrey  and  Mitchell  Duncan;  grandchildren,  Lester 
Young  and  Dixie,  Kristen  and  Buddy  George;  and  nephews,  John  and  David 
Howard  III. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  57  years,  Robert  Duncan  of  Angoon; 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  Roy  and  Doris  Bailey  of  Sitka;  daughters, 
Jennifer  Young  and  Alberta  Duncan  of  Sitka,  Vivian  James,  Barbara  George, 
Katie  Duncan,  Audrey  Howard  and  Irene  Duncan,  all  of  Angoon,  and  Anita 
Peters  of  Seattle;  son,  Peter  Duncan  of  Angoon;  sisters,  Frances  Cropley 


of  Juneau  and  Barbara  Johnson  of  Yakutat;  nieces,  Anita  Leonard,  Della 
Downs,  Genevieve  Guanzon,  Jan  Walker  and  Gaylene  Jacobs;  and  her  nephew, 
John  Nanney. 

Services  were  held  Jan.  13  at  the  Angoon  Community  Hall  with  the 
Salvation  Army  in  charge.  Burial  was  at  the  Killisnoo  cemetery. 
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Helen  Carter 

PEMBROKE  - Ms.  Helen  Carter,  of  13  Corbett  Road,  died  Saturday,  Jan.  17, 
2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church  in  Lumberton  by  the  Revs.  Henry  W.  Oxendine,  Listern  Dial  and 
Tessie  Blue.  Burial  will  be  in  Harpers  Ferry  Baptist  Church  cemetery. 

Ms.  Carter  is  survived  by  four  daughters,  Mazelene  Thomas  of  Pembroke, 
Mary  H.  Flagg  of  Rowland,  Diane  Locklear  of  Maxton  and  Michelle  Emanuel  of 
Lumberton;  a brother,  Vernon  Locklear  of  the  home;  three  sisters,  Shirley 
Steen  of  Bennettsville,  S.C.,  Lucille  Deanton  and  Gladys  Rice;  23 
grandchildren;  and  41  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Gregory  Locklear 

HOPE  MILLS  - Gregory  "G-Man"  Locklear,  37,  of  3915  Polk  Drive,  died 
Friday,  Jan.  16,  2004. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Floyd  Memorial 
Chapel  in  Lumberton  by  the  Revs.  Charles  Jones,  Chris  Jones  and  David  F. 
Locklear.  Burial  will  be  in  Robeson  Memorial  Park  in  Lumberton. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  a son,  Gregory  L.  Locklear  of  Deerfield, 
Mass.;  his  father  and  stepmother,  Leroy  and  Amveline  Locklear  of  Hope 
Mills;  two  brothers,  Vernon  Locklear  of  Fayetteville  and  Patrick  Locklear 
of  Tazwell,  Tenn.;  a sister,  Denise  Locklear  of  St.  Pauls;  and  two 
stepbrothers,  Bradley  W.  Oxendine  and  Michael  A.  Oxendine,  both  of 
Fayetteville. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Floyd  Mortuary  & 
Crematory  in  Lumberton. 

January  22,  2004 

Clara  M.  Oxendine 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Clara  Mae  Oxendine,  68,  of  111  Vance  St.,  died  Monday, 
Jan.  19,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Friday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home 
chapel  in  Pembroke  by  the  Revs.  Edward  R.  Brooks  and  Cleo  Norton.  Burial 
will  be  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  in  Lumberton. 

Mrs.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  six  sons,  Bobby  Ray  Hunt  and  George 
Locklear,  both  of  Maxton,  Donald  Hunt  and  Rock  Locklear,  both  of  Pembroke, 
Dan  Locklear  of  Fayetteville  and  Rocky  Lane  Locklear  of  Hamlet;  two 
daughters,  Judy  Lowery  of  Maxton  and  Catherine  Locklear  of  Aberdeen;  a 
brother,  Bailey  Hunt  of  Maxton;  and  21  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  funeral  home. 

January  23,  2004 

Donald  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Donald  Locklear,  60,  of  3586  Fayetteville  Road,  died 


Thursday,  Han.  22,  2004,  in  his  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  in  Mount  Olive  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Kelly  Sanderson  and  Robert  Nolley.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  a son,  Damian  Locklear  of  the  home;  a 
daughter,  Donna  Do  Locklear  of  Greenville;  a brother,  Floyd  Locklear  of 
Lumberton;  and  two  sisters,  Dosephine  Locklear  of  Lumberton  and  Dorothy 
Lowry  of  Albuquerque. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

William  Oxendine  Dr. 

RALEIGH  - William  "Shorty"  Oxendine  Dr.,  61,  of  1301  Wake  Forest  Road, 
formerly  of  Robeson  County,  died  Tuesday,  Dan.  20,  2004,  in  his  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  chapel  in  Fairmont  by  the  Rev.  Derry  Butler.  Burial  will  be  in 
Fairpoint  Baptist  Church  cemetery  in  Fairmont. 

Mr.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  D.  Oxendine  of 
Greensboro;  two  sons,  Shawndale  Oxendine  of  Greensboro  and  Kenny  Dacobs  of 
Rowland;  a brother,  Michael  Oxendine  of  Edenton;  three  sisters,  Christine 
Oxendine,  Dudy  Butler  and  Dorothy  Locklear,  all  of  Fairmont;  and  five 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  funeral  home 
and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  Christine  Oxendine,  Meadow  Woods 
Apartments,  Apartment  403F,  Fairmont. 

Danuary  24,  2004 

Mittie  D.  Dones 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Mittie  Dane  Dones,  64,  of  323  River  Ridge  Road,  died 
Wednesday,  Dan.  21,  2004,  in  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Pembroke  Assembly  of 
God  by  the  Revs.  Hubert  Chavis,  Eugene  Dones,  Matthew  Dones  and  Larry 
Lowery.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Anna  Church  cemetery  in  Pembroke. 

Mrs.  Dones  is  survived  by  three  sons,  the  Revs.  Eugene  Dones  and  Matthew 
Dones,  both  of  Lumberton,  and  Doseph  Dones  of  Pembroke;  seven  daughters, 
Nancy  D.  Locklear,  Betty  D.  Cummings,  Dudith  A.  Pierce,  Katherine  Hammonds 
Irene  D.  Hitchens  and  Laura  V.  Hammonds,  all  of  Lumberton,  and  Emma  K. 
Locklear  of  Laurinburg;  a sister,  Kathleen  Taylor  of  Lumberton;  four 
brothers,  Melton  Lowery  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Dames  Lowery  Dr.,  Gordon 
Lowery  and  Marvin  Lowery,  all  of  Lumberton;  four  half  brothers,  Derry 
Lowery,  Ambrose  Lowery,  Delton  Lowery  and  Marshall  Lowery,  all  of 
Lumberton;  22  grandchildren;  eight  stepgrandchildren;  and  four  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Verdie  S.  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Verdie  Mae  Smith  Locklear,  82,  of  Lumberton,  died 
Thursday,  Dan.  22,  2004,  in  GlenFlora  Nursing  Home. 

Mrs.  Locklear  was  a member  of  Antioch  Baptist  Church. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  in  Antioch  Baptist  Church 
in  St.  Pauls  by  the  Revs.  Sterling  Chavis,  Gary  Deese  and  Clyde  Freeman. 
Burial  will  be  in  Oxendine  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Locklear  is  survived  by  six  sons,  Kenneth  W.  Locklear,  Dohnny  R. 
Locklear,  Marshall  W.  Locklear  Dr.  and  Derry  W.  Locklear,  all  of  Lumberton 
and  Michael  Locklear  of  Parkton;  six  daughters,  Marilyn  Hicks  of  Oxford, 
Lula  F.  Martin  of  Fairmont,  Audrey  H.  Scott  of  St.  Pauls,  Rita  M.  Locklear 
and  Meredith  A.  Dacobs,  both  of  Lumberton,  and  Suzette  Reed  of  Rennert;  33 
grandchildren;  30  great-grandchildren;  and  four  great-great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Biggs  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton  and  at  other  times  at  1616  Townsend  Road,  St.  Pauls. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  American  Cancer  Society,  950  48th  Ave.  N., 
Suite  101,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC  29577. 


January  26,  2004 


Eddie  L.  Oxendine  Sr. 

SHANNON  - Eddie  Lee  "Ditty  Bug"  Oxendine  Sr.,  61,  of  8892  Rennert  Road, 
died  Friday,  Dan.  23,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2:30  p.m.  Tuesday  in  Friendly  Temple 
Baptist  Church  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Chavis,  Montana  Locklear  and  Dackson 
Locklear.  Burial  will  be  in  the  family  cemetery.  Arrangements  are  being 
handled  by  Boles  Funeral  Home  of  Red  Springs. 

Mr.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ethel  Oxendine  of  Shannon;  five 
sons,  Eddie  L.  Oxendine  Dr.  of  Morganton  and  Larry  Oxendine,  Quincy 
Oxendine,  Bobby  Oxendine  and  Mark  Oxendine,  all  of  Shannon;  six  daughters, 
Sandra  Oxendine  of  Bladenboro,  Linda  Oxendine  of  Rennert,  Kathy  Oxendine, 
Patsy  Oxendine  and  Roxanne  Oxendine,  all  of  Shannon,  and  Doris  Oxendine  of 
Red  Springs;  a brother.  Dames  Oxendine  of  Shannon;  three  sisters,  Grace 
Menah  and  Christine  Dones,  both  of  Red  Springs,  and  Verlene  Woods  of 
Raleigh;  and  nine  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  at  6 at  the  home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

January  21,  2004 
Wesley  K.  Buchanan 

Wesley  Keith  Buchanan,  41,  of  Sioux  City  died  Saturday,  Dan.  17,  2004, 
at  a Sioux  City  hospital  following  a lengthy  illness. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Native  American  Church  in  Winnebago, 
Neb.,  with  Morgan  Earth  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Winnebago  Tribal 
Cemetery.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Winnebago  Wake  and 
Burial  Program. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  born  Oct.  25,  1962,  in  Pamona,  Calif.  He  was  a lifelong 
resident  of  Sioux  City. 

He  married  Juanita  on  Oct.  24,  1995,  in  Sioux  City.  He  was  employed  as  a 
laborer  at  various  businesses.  He  also  was  an  artist  and  craftsman. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Juanita  of  Sioux  City;  two  sons,  Anthony  and 
Shunk-Mato-Ska  Buchanan,  both  of  Sioux  City;  six  sisters,  Martha  Buchanan, 
Lauren  Buchanan,  Sharon  Pennah,  Teresa  Buchanan  and  Karen  Buchanan,  all  of 
Winnebago,  and  Amy  Deanotte  of  Tempe,  Ariz.;  and  two  brothers,  Tom 
Buchanan  of  Sioux  City,  and  Laurence  Buchanan  of  Tempe. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Laurence  and  Marvella  Buchanan; 
and  his  maternal  and  paternal  grandparents. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gary  Trudell,  Earl  Frazier,  Walter  Ewing,  Robert 
Loera,  Raul  Loera,  Alan  Wolfe,  Gary  Wabashaw  and  John  Smith.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  Robert  RedOwl,  Tom  Buchanan,  Tom  Harlan,  Danny 
Ricehill,  Donas  Walker  and  Mark  Blackhawk. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Sioux  City  Journal. 

January  22,  2004 

Lorenzo  Thin  Elk 
Flandreau 

Flandreau  - Lorenzo  Thin  Elk,  57,  died  Saturday  in  an  accident  at  White 
River,  SD. 

He  is  survived  by  5 children:  Carmen  Thin  Elk,  Choctaw,  MS,  Lorenzo 
Kelly  Thin  Elk,  Yankton,  Michael  Thin  Elk,  Lisa  Black  Elk  and  Allison  Thin 
Elk,  all  of  White  River;  13  grandchildren;  his  mother,  Vivian  Brave, 
Flandreau;  and  6 siblings:  Elvira  Tubby,  Flandreau,  Helen  Nicky,  Choctaw, 
MS,  Lavonne  Deuchar,  Flandreau,  Gene,  Vermillion,  Alvin,  Flandreau,  and 
Calvin,  Lake  Andes.  Funeral  services  will  be  Friday  at  2 p.m.  at  Eastman 
Hall,  with  burial  at  First  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

There  will  be  a Wake  Service  at  6 p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Arrangements  by  Skroch  Funeral  Chapel. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 

Danuary  21,  2004 
Theresa  Feather  Earring 

BATESLAND  - Theresa  Feather  Earring,  70,  Batesland,  died  Sunday,  Ian.  18 
2004,  in  Wakpamni  Lake. 

Survivors  include  five  sons,  Dwight  Black  Crow,  Batesland,  Eugene  Black 
Crow  and  Waylon  Black  Crow,  both  of  Wakpamni,  Kenneth  Short  Bear, 
Manderson,  and  Ricky  Grey  Grass,  Gordon,  Neb.;  six  daughters,  Linda 
Feather  Earring,  Lincoln,  Dorothy  Black  Crow  and  Mary  Lou  Black  Crow,  both 
of  Wakpamni,  Ruby  Tayle,  Batesland,  Betty  Black  Crow,  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Tracy  Buckley,  Aberdeen;  and  one  brother,  Ben  Feather  Earring,  Porcupine. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Ian.  23,  at  St.  Andrew's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Wakpamni  Lake.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday, 
Ian.  24,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mesu  Freedom  Fresquez 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Mesu  Freedom  Fresquez,  infant.  Wounded  Knee,  was 
stillborn  Tuesday,  Dan.  13,  2004,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Daniel  Fresquez  and  Desiree  Rowland,  both 
of  Wounded  Knee;  his  maternal  grandmother,  Anita  Rowland,  Wounded  Knee; 
his  maternal  great-grandmother,  Cleone  Ice;  and  his  paternal  grandfather, 
Freida  Bad  Yellow  Hair,  Wounded  Knee. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church  in  Wounded  Knee.  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Dan.  22,  at 
the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Wendell  Ghost  Bear  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 

Rev.  Collins  P.  "C.P."  Dordan 

ST.  FRANCIS  - The  Rev.  Collins  P.  "C.P."  Dordan,  86,  St.  Francis,  died 
Saturday,  Dan.  17,  2004,  at  Bennett  County  Nursing  Home  in  Martin.  He 
served  as  a sailor  in  the  Pacific  Campaign  during  World  War  II. 

Survivors  include  his  cousins,  Bertha  Bordeaux,  Harvey  Dordan,  Donald 
Dordan,  Edith  Tatum,  Kenneth  Bordeaux,  Gertrude  Little  Thunder  and  others, 
and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

A wake  will  begin  at  8 p.m.  today  at  Digmann  Hall  in  St.  Francis. 
Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Dan.  22,  at  St.  Charles  Church  in  St. 
Francis.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Francis  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Sandoz  Chapel  of  the  Pines  in  Valentine,  Neb.,  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements.  A memorial  scholarship  will  be  established. 

Dordan  Reese  Martinez 

KYLE  - Dordan  Reese  Martinez,  infant,  was  stillborn  Saturday,  Dan.  17, 
2004,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Leonard  Martinez  Dr.  and  Laretha  Brown 
Bull,  Kyle;  her  paternal  grandparents,  Deanette  and  Harry  Iron  Boy, 
Porcupine,  and  Leonard  Martinez  Sr.,  Wounded  Knee;  two  brothers,  Evan 
Brown  Bull  and  Manny  Clifford,  both  of  Kyle;  and  one  sister.  Rose  Clifford 
Kyle. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  Dan.  23,  at  St.  Barnabas 
Episcopal  Church  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dan.  24, 
at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  24,  2004 

Kenneth  C.  Danis 

PINE  RIDGE  - Kenneth  C.  Danis,  73,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday,  Dan.  21, 
2004,  in  Pine  Ridge. 


Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Ann  Danis,  Pine  Ridge;  five  daughters, 
Arlette  Danis,  Patricia  Danis,  Doan  Lehner  and  Wanda  Lehner,  all  of  Pine 
Ridge,  and  Norma  Rendon,  Porcupine;  four  sons,  Robert  Danis,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  and  Garry  Danis,  Rodney  Danis  and  Wesley  Shangreau,  all  of  Pine 
Ridge;  one  brother,  Charlie  Danis,  Denver;  and  one  sister,  Laveta  Back, 
Pine  Ridge. 

A two  night-wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Dan.  26,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Dan.  28,  at 
Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  and  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon 
officiating,  and  traditional  Lakota  services  by  Mr.  Floyd  Hand.  Burial 
will  be  at  Danis  Family  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Danuary  22,  2004 
Lenora  Dewel  Catterson 

CARNEGIE  - Funeral  for  Lenora  Dewel  Catterson,  53,  Carnegie,  will  be  at 
1 p.m.  Saturday  at  Rainy  Mountain  Indian  Baptist  Church,  Mountain  View, 
with  Reeves  Nahwooks  and  Eugene  Tsatoke  officiating. 

A wake  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday  at  Pitcher-Hackney  Funeral 
Chapel,  Carnegie. 

She  died  Wednesday,  Dan.  21,  2004,  at  an  Oklahoma  City  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  at  Samone  Cemetery,  Carnegie. 

She  was  born  May  3,  1950,  in  Lawton  to  Adam  and  Helen  Redhorn  Kaulaity 
Sr.  She  attended  Mountain  View  and  Riverside  Indian  schools.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Kiowa  County  Warriors  Hand  Game  Club  and  a CNA  at  Tri  County 
Municipal  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters:  Tracey  Munden  and  her  husband,  Tom, 
Hayden,  Colo.;  and  Crystal  Catterson,  Carnegie;  two  grandchildren : Doey 
Lynn  Gonzales,  Carnegie;  and  Brooke  Lane  Munden,  Hayden;  five  brothers; 
eight  sisters;  and  many  nieces,  nephews,  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Dames  C.  Bonecutter 

Graveside  service  for  Dames  C.  Bonecutter  Dr.,  86,  Lawton,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  Friday  at  Sunset  Memorial  Gardens  with  Sam  White,  pastor.  Carriage 
Hills  Christian  Church,  officiating. 

Mr.  Bonecutter  died  Sunday,  Dan.  18,  2004,  at  a Lawton  hospital. 

Burial  with  military  honors  will  be  under  direction  of  Becker  Funeral 
Home. 

He  was  born  Dec.  18,  1917,  in  Detroit,  Mich.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army  in 
1943.  He  fought  during  World  War  II  and  received  the  EAME  Theater  Ribbon, 
American  Defense  Service  Medal,  American  Theater  Ribbon  and  the  Purple 
Heart.  He  retired  after  20  years  of  service.  He  worked  for  the  City  of 
Lawton  for  15  years.  He  married  Elsie  Irene  Brewer  on  Duly  16,  1949,  in 
Las  Cruces,  N.M.  He  was  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
where  he  served  as  the  Noble  Grand  for  three  years.  He  was  a member  of 
Carriage  Hills  Christian  Church. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  of  the  home;  a sister,  Bertha  Wurster, 
Whitmore  Lake,  Mich.;  two  grandchildren:  Paulanita  Chappell,  Palmer  Lake, 
Colo.;  and  Charles  D.  Pratz,  Denver;  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Duanita  Dane  Pratz. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  Carriage  Hills  Christian  Church  at 
3211  E.  Gore,  Lawton  73501. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Danuary  21,  2004 

Colbert  Burris 

Private  memorial  services  for  former  longtime  Seminole  County  resident, 
Colbert  Dackson  Burris,  Oklahoma  City,  were  held  Tuesday,  Dan.  20  under 
the  direction  of  Vondel  Smith  Funeral  Home. 

The  service  was  held  in  southeast  Oklahoma  at  Blue  River,  where  he 


fished  when  he  was  young. 

Burris  died  lan.  15,  2004,  at  the  age  of  78. 

He  was  born  Aug.  14,  1925,  to  Minabel  and  H.H.  Burris  I.  Burris  served 
his  country  proudly  during  World  War  II  as  a medical  technician  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 

He  married  Wanda  Colbert  in  1947  and  after  raising  their  children  in 
Wewoka,  the  couple  moved  to  Oklahoma  City. 

He  was  also  proud  of  his  heritage  as  a member  of  the  Chickasaw-Choctaw 
Indian  Nation. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  one  brother,  William  Calvin 
Burris;  and  one  grandchild,  Colbert  lason  Burris. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Wanda  of  56  years;  his  sons,  Barry  Burris 
of  Oklahoma  City  and  Michael  Burris  and  wife,  Bobbie  of  Tahlequah; 
daughters,  Kay  Caswell  and  husband,  Ben  of  Hollis  and  Carol  Wood  and 
husband  Gary  of  Midwest  City;  one  brother,  H.H.  Burris  II  of  Ardmore; 
sisters,  Betty  Fowler,  Pat  McCullom  and  Caroline  Curry,  all  of 
Tishomingo,  Rosemary  Clark  and  Annabelle  Easterwood  of  Spring,  Texas; 
grandchildren,  Haley  Paige  Baxter,  Courtney  lames  Burris  and  Cory  Daniel 
Burris,  as  well  as  a host  of  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn, 
lanuary  25,  2004 

Timothy  A.  Lucero 

Timothy  A.  Lucero,  Isleta  Pueblo. 

The  family  would  like  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  prayers,  support 
and  contributions  given  to  us  during  the  recent  loss  of  our  loved  one.  We 
are  very  thankful  and  our  prayers  are  with  each  and  every  one  of  you. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2004  Albuquerque  lournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

lanuary  21,  2004 

Rosemary  Saenz 

A prayer  service  for  Rosemary  Carrillo  Saenz,  65,  of  Mescalero  was 
Monday  at  St.  loseph's  Mission  in  Mescalero,  where  the  funeral  Mass  was  on 
Tuesday,  with  burial  following  at  the  Saenz  Family  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Saenz  died  Friday,  lan.  16,  2004,  in  Alamogordo. 

She  was  born  Aug.  1,  1938,  in  Mescalero. 

She  lived  in  Mescalero  all  of  her  life.  She  was  a secretary  for  Tribal 
Education  and  attended  St.  loseph's  Mission. 

She  married  Alvino  W.  Saenz  Ir.  on  Sept.  19,  1962,  in  Ruidoso  Downs. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Alvino  W.  Saenz  lr.;  sons  Lorenzo  Saenz 
Sr.,  Alvino  Luke  Saenz  Sr.,  and  Arnold  luan  Saenz;  daughters  Sharon  Saenz, 
Christine  Ponce  and  Rebecca  Martinez;  her  mother,  Virginia  Evans  Gaines; 
brothers  Lucas  Carrillo,  Carson  Carrillo,  Harrison  Toclanny,  Cornel 
Cervantes,  Manuel  Cervantes  and  lose  Cervantes;  sisters  Mona  loy  Lopez, 
Lydia  Cervantes  and  Mary  C.  Martinez;  40  grandchildren;  and  seven  great- 
grandchildren . 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso,  257-7303. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Ruidoso  News,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper, 
lanuary  20,  2004 
Shawna  Christina  Chavez 

PINEDALE  - Services  for  Shawna  Chavez,  18,  were  10  a.m.,  today  at  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  limmie  Etsitty  officiated.  Burial  followed  on 
private  family  land,  Pinedale. 

Chavez  died  lan.  13  in  Santa  Fe.  She  was  born  Dec.  3,  1985  in  Gallup 
into  the  Two  Who  Came  to  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People 
Clan . 

Chavez  attended  Wingate  High  School  and  school  in  Santa  Fe.  She  was  a 


member  of  the  drumming  group.  Red  Tail  Hawk  from  Santa  Fe.  Her  hobbies 
included  writing  and  reading  poetry,  short  stories,  playing  the  piano  & 
guitar  and  drawing. Survivors  include  her  parents,  Caroline  Davis  and  Alvin 
Chavez;  brothers,  Brandon  Davis  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Ivan  Skeet  of 
Breadsprings,  Rylan  Chavez  of  Thoreau,  Cody  Davis  and  Aaron  Chavez  both  of 
Gallup;  sisters,  Valentina  Damon  of  Window  Rock  and  Valencia  Kinlicheenie 
of  Gallup;  and  grandmother,  Annie  Becenti  of  Pinedale. 

Chavez  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Bennie  Davis,  Lawrence 
and  Bertha  Chavez. 

Pallbearers  were  Clifton  Davis,  Cody  Davis,  Brandon  Davis,  Fermin  Rios, 
Tyrone  Henio  and  Aaron  Chavez. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  services  at  the 
Pinedale  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Danuary  22,  2004 
Maynard  Tyler  Willie 

CHINA  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Maynard  Willie,  24,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
Ian.  23  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  . Elder  Gardner  and  Perrenoud  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Willie  died  lan.  17  in  China  Springs.  He  was  born  April  2,  1979  in 
Gallup  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Willie  was  employed  with  Wal-Mart,  as  a stockman.  His  hobbies  included 
cars,  cooking  and  playing  games. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Linda  Armijo  of  Gallup;  son,  Zane  Tyler 
Willie  of  Gallup;  daughter,  Caitlin  Ashley  Willie  of  Gallup;  parents, 
Laverne  and  Leslie  Willie  both  of  China  Springs;  brothers,  Victor,  Duvall 
and  Schuyler  Willie  all  of  China  Springs;  sister,  Michelle  Mary  Willie  of 
China  Springs;  grandparents.  Rose  and  Henry  Kinlichelney  and  Archie  Willie 
Sr. 

Willie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Mary  Lee  Willie,  Ella 
and  Willie  Wilson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Peterson  Willie,  Archie  Willie  Dr.,  Duvall  Willie, 
Orlando  Tom,  Dennis  Manuelito  Dr.,  Melbert  Tom,  Thompson  Willie  and 
Patrick  Willie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Mexican  Springs  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Robert  Nez  Sr. 

MENTMORE  - Services  for  Robert  Nez  Sr.,  82,  were  10  a.m.,  today  at  the 
Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  Stake  Center.  Bishop  Deff 
Nolte  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Santa  Fe  National  Cemetery. 

Nez  Sr.  died  Dan.  18  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  March  22,  1929  in 
Cottonwood,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House 
People  Clan. 

Nez  Sr.  attended  school  in  Fort  Wingate.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and 
jumped  in  Normandy  D-Day  and  fought  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  He  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star;  Master  Dump  Wing,  82nd  Airborne  Div  508;  Purple 
Heart;  and  Victory  Medal.  He  was  a member  of  the  POW  and  Purple  Heart 
Veteran's  Organization.  Robert  volunteered  with  the  DAV  Transportation. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Rudy  Nez,  Richard  Nez,  Ronald  Nez  and  Ruben 
Nez;  daughters,  Roberta  Marinez,  Ramona  Nez  and  Rebecca  Nez;  brothers, 

Dohn  Nez  and  Carl  Tsosie;  sisters,  Stella  Mitchell,  Zonnie  Tsosie  and  Leta 
Tsosie  Burbank;  19  grandchildren;  and  nine  great-grandchildren . 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  hisson,  Robert  Nez  Dr.;  parents,  Aheny  Bahh 
and  Hosteen  Nez  Tsosie;  and  brother.  Doe  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  were  Raymond  Martinez  Dr.,  Brian  Martinez,  Christopher 
Charley,  Timothy  Charley,  Karrie  Nez  and  Gary  Chandler. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mary  'Dean'  Kanuho  Hardy 

WINSLOW,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Mary  Hardy,  70,  were  at  10  a.m.,  today  at 
Maranatha  Assembly  of  God,  Winslow.  Pastor  Dohnny  Nells  officiated.  Burial 


followed  at  Desert  View  Cemetery,  Winslow. 

Hardy  died  Dan.  18  in  Winslow.  She  was  born  May  21,  1933  in  Elephant 
Butte,  Ariz.  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Many  Goats  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Kee  Hardy  Sr.;  sons,  Raymond  Kee  Hardy, 
Larry  Hardy,  Anthony  Hardy  and  Kee  Hardy  Dr.;  daughter,  Eileen  Hardy, 
Marilyn  Lee  and  Lucille  Dones;  17  grandchildren;  and  five  great- 
grandchildren . 

Hardy  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Wilfred  Doe  Hardy;  and 
grandparents,  Pete  and  Chinpa  Totsonie. 

Sharon  Terri  Graymountain 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Sharon  Graymountain,  will  be 
announced  at  a later  date. 

Graymountain  died  Dan.  20  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  Dune  17,  1963. 

A family  meeting  will  be  6 p.m.,  tonight  at  Church  Assembly  of  God,  Fort 
Defiance . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Danuary  23,  2004 
Edith  Benson  Wilcox 

STEAMBOAT,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Edith  Wilcox,  88,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Dan.  24,  at  Navajo  Bethel  Church,  Steamboat.  Harold  Noble  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Steamboat. 

Wilcox  died  Dan.  19  in  Winslow,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Oct.  15,  1915,  in 
Steamboat  into  the  Todich''n  People  Clan  for  the  Ti'zlani  People  Clan. 

Wilcox  was  a rancher. 

Survivors  include  sons,  Chester  Wilcox  of  Phoenix  and  Calvin  Wilcox  of 
Ganado,  Ariz.;  daughters,  Louise  Wilcox  and  Dune  Billie  both  of  Steamboat; 
18  grandchildren;  44  great-grandchildren;  and  six  great  great- 
grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mary  Thompson 

LUPTON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Mary  Thompson,  77,  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday 
Dan.  24,  at  Twin  Buttes  Nazarene  Church,  Gallup.  Pastor  Herman  Nells  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Lupton. 

Thompson  died  Dan.  19  in  Lupton.  She  was  born  Dec.  21,  1926,  in  Lupton 
into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan. 

Thompson  was  self-employed  as  a rug  weaver,  homemaker  and  rancher.  She 
was  a member  of  the  NAC.  Her  hobbies  included  sewing,  herbalist,  cooking, 
horse  back  riding  and  training  horses. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Leo  Kee  Thompson  of  Lupton;  sons,  Wilbur 
Begay  Sr.  of  Houck,  Ariz.,  George  Begay  Sr.  of  Allentown,  Ariz.,  Laird 
Thompson  of  Grants  and  Laraman  Thompson  of  Lupton;  daughters,  Lucy  Lewis 
of  Gallup,  Louise  Doe  of  Lupton  and  Rose  Maria  of  Ramah;  brother,  Dohn 
Spencer  of  Lupton;  sister,  Mary  Elaine  Silversmith  of  Lupton;  26 
grandchildren;  and  15  great-grandchildren. 

Thompson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sons,  Tony  Doe  and  Arnold 
Thompson;  and  parents,  Alhinibah  and  Paul  Spencer. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Faron  Yazzie,  Edison  Spencer,  Waylon  Doe,  Nathaniel 
Doe,  Michael  Doe  and  Brian  Lewis. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Lupton  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Danuary  24,  2004 
Vernon  Dake  Charley 

COOLIDGE  - Services  for  Vernon  Charley,  22,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Monday,  Dan 
26  at  First  Baptist  Church,  Thoreau.  Dimmy  Etsitty  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Thoreau  Community  Cemetery. 

Charley  died  Dan.  20  in  Iyanbito.  He  was  born  Sept.  26,  1981  in  Gallup 
into  the  Salt  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 


Charley  graduated  from  Thoreau  High  School  in  2000.  He  was  employed  with 
Towering  House.  His  hobbies  include  horseback  riding,  bull  riding  and 
playing  guitar. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Amanda  Roe  Charley  of  Coolidge;  son,  Cody  Ty 
Charley  of  Coolidge;  daughter,  Raelene  Glendesbah  Charley  of  Coolidge; 
parents,  Ronald  and  Virginia  Charley  of  Mariano  Lake;  brothers,  Tyren 
Charley  and  Cl  Charley  of  Mariano  Lake;  sister,  Sophia  Charley  of  Mariano 
Lake;  and  grandparents.  Grant  Morgan,  Roger  and  Rose  Charley  both  of 
Mariano  Lake. 

Charley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Sonya  Charley;  and 
grandmother,  Mary  Morgan. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Sher-Ron  Johnson,  Stacey  Curley,  Les  Hill,  Daniel 
Todachine,  Ronald  Charley,  Jimmy  Morgan  and  CJ  Charley. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Thoreau  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Donald  Arnold  Shay 

ANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Donald  Shay,  54,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Monday, 
Jan.  26  at  All  Saints  Mission,  Ganado.  Father  Flann  O'Neil  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  family  plot,  Burnside,  Ariz. 

Shay  died  Jan.  20  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Nov.  14,  1949  in  Ganado  into 
the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Denna  Shay  of  Tempe,  Ariz.,  Rhonda 
Acoff  of  Alabama,  Dianna  Shay,  Denalda  D.  Shay  and  Dora  Johnson  all  of 
Steamboat,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Francis  Shay  of  Steamboat,  Wilfred  Shay  of 
Shiprock  and  Clarence  F.  Shay  of  Ganado;  sister,  Donna  M.  Begaye  of 
Ganado;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Shay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Glen  Shay;  and  brother, 

Vincent  H.  Kirk. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Terri  Pat  David 

MESA,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Terri  David,  28,  were  9 a.m.,  today  at 
Assembly  of  God  Church,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  Burial  followed  at  Gallup 
City  Cemetery. 

David  died  Jan.  21  in  Mesa.  She  was  born  Aug.  13,  1975  in  Fort  Defiance 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

David  attended  Window  Rock  High  School,  Mesa  Community  College,  Northern 
Arizona  University  and  New  Foundation,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  He  was  employed 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Tungland  Corporation,  as  a social  worker  and 
counselor.  She  was  a member  of  the  FHA.  Her  hobbies  included  traveling, 
reading,  and  watching  movies. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Judy  D.  Yazzie  and  Edward  David;  brother, 
Duane  A.  Yazzie;  sister,  Donna  David;  grandmother,  Nesbah  C.  Yazzie. 

David  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfather,  John  H.  Yazzie  Sr. 

Pallbearers  were  Darryl  Yazzie,  Jonathan  McClanahan,  Stewart  Sam, 

Leonard  Hardy,  Brian  Joey  Hardy  and  Stephen  Litson. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Sharon  Becenti  Graymountain 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Sharon  Graymountain,  40,  will  be 
10  a.m.,  Monday,  Jan.  26  at  First  Assembly  of  God,  Fort  Defiance.  James 
Bennett  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lone  Pine  Cemetery,  Mexican 
Springs . 

Graymountain  died  Jan.  20  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  June  17,  1963 
in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Mud  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Graymountain  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  in  1981.  She  was 
employed  with  the  Navajo  Nation  Credit  Services. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Randy  R.  Graymountain  of  Sawmill,  Ariz.; 
sons,  Brandon,  Brent,  Andrew,  Riley  and  Tylar  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughters, 
Brittany,  Jessica  and  Andreya;  parents,  Joanne  Becenti  of  Fort  Defiance 
and  Edison  R.  Becenti  Sr.  of  Naschitti;  brothers,  Edison  R.  Becenti  Jr. 
and  Elliott  Becenti  both  of  Fort  Defiance;  and  sisters,  Diane  Dawes, 


Dolynda  Morgan  and  Doycietta  Becenti  all  of  Fort  Defiance. 

Graymountain  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Nonabah  and  Neal 
Belone. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ed  Becenti  Dr.,  Elliott  Becenti,  Bert  Graymountain, 
Richard  Morgan,  Lanson  Davis  and  Dasper  Thomas. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Danuary  26,  2004 
Henry  D.  Yazzie 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Henry  Yazzie,  52,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dan. 
27,  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Fort  Defiance.  Father  Gilbert 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Veterans  Cemetery,  Fort  Defiance. 

Yazzie  died  Dan.  22  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  May  5,  1950,  in  Sawmill,  Ariz. 
, into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan. 

Yazzie  attended  Intermountain  Indian  School  and  graduated  in  1968.  He 
served  in  the  Navy  extraction  team  during  the  Vietnam  War  and  was 
honorably  discharged.  His  hobbies  included  rodeo,  leather  crafts  and  art 
work. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Virginia  Becenti  Yazzie;  daughters,  Hannah 
Rae  Yazzie;  and  brother,  Michael  Dames  Yazzie. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  Rose  and  Kee  H.  Yazzie; 
brothers,  Lewis  Dames  Yazzie  and  Doseph  Yazzie  and  sister,  Loretta  Dane 
Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Sawmill  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Danuary  22,  2004 
Mary  Hardy 

Mary  "Dean"  Kanuho  Hardy,  70,  of  Dilkon,  died  Dan.  18,  2004,  in  Winslow. 
She  was  born  May  21,  1933,  to  Bertha  Totsonie  and  Marcus  Kanuho.  She  is  of 
the  Salt  people  clan  and  born  for  Manygoats  people  clan.  Maternal 
grandparents  are  Big  Water  people  clan  and  paternal  grandparents  are 
Bitterwater  people  clan.  She  was  a homemaker  and  rug  weaver.  She  took 
great  joy  in  raising  her  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  55  years,  Kee  Hardy  Sr.,  sons,  Raymond 
(Rosemary)  Kee  of  Flagstaff,  Larry  of  Dilkon,  Anthony  (Lavon)  of  Flagstaff, 
and  Kee  Dr.  (Bernice)  of  Dilkon;  daughters,  Eileen  of  Leupp,  Marilyn 
(Lorenzo)  Lee  of  Nixon,  Nev.,  and  Lucille  (Randy)  Dones  of  Leupp;  17 
grandchildren  and  5 great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son  Wilfred  Doe  Hardy  and  grandparents, 
Pete  and  Chinpa  Totsonie. 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dan.  22,  2004,  at  Marantha  Assembly 
of  God  located  on  the  corner  of  Alfred  and  Fleming  in  Winslow.  Pastor 
Dohnny  Nells  will  officiate.  Interment  will  be  at  Desert  View  Cemetery  in 
Winslow. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

Danuary  20,  2004 
Adam  Noline 

Adam  Schenandoah  Noline,  58,  of  Peridot  died  Dan.  14,  2004,  at  Mesa 
General  Hospital  in  Mesa.  Born  in  San  Carlos,  he  was  a bus  driver  for  the 
San  Carlos  School  District. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Roselita  Noline  of  Peridot;  two  sons,  Efton 
Noline  and  Chavez  Noline  of  Peridot;  one  daughter.  Sherry  Noline  of 
Peridot;  one  brother,  Travis  Noline  of  San  Carlos;  and  five  grandchildren. 


Funeral  service  for  Mr.  Noline  was  conducted  Ian.  19  at  World  Evangelist 
Revival  Church.  Interment  was  in  Lower  Peridot  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were 
under  the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

lanuary  20,  2004 

Wilta  Crumbo 

Wilta  Mae  Duos  Crumbo,  age  80,  died  lanuary  13,  2004. 

Wilta  Mae  Duos  Crumbo,  age  80,  of  Fort  Duchesne,  died  lanuary  13,  2004, 
peacefully  at  home  of  natural  causes. 

Wilta  was  born  May  18,  1923,  in  Ville  Platte,  Louisiana,  to  Regile  and 
Lydie  Fontenot  Duos.  She  attended  the  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana 
and  graduated  with  a degree  in  home  economics. 

Wilta  joined  the  Waves  during  World  War  II,  and  after  the  War,  moved  to 
the  Uintah  Basin  to  teach  at  the  Whiterocks  Indian  School.  Flere  she  met 
her  husband,  Daniel  Crumbo.  They  were  married  May  30,  1947. 

She  instilled  in  her  children  a love  of  learning,  the  importance  of 
volunteer  work  and  an  itch  to  see  other  parts  of  the  world.  She  worked  as 
a dietitian, school  teacher  and  USU  Extension  Agent.  Wilta  was  active  in  St 
Flelen ' s Catholic  Parish.  She  enjoyed  yardwork,  traveling,  and  loved  to 
dance . 

Wilta  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Daniel;  children,  Christy  (Nick) 
Oprandy,  both  of  Fort  Duchesne;  Dana  Christensen,  Salt  Lake  City;  Sr. 
Teresa  Pauline  Crumbo,  SA,  New  York  City,  NY;  and  one  grandson,  Alex. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  older  brother  and  two  older  sisters. 

Memorial  mass  held  11:00  a.m.,  Saturday,  lanuary  17,  2004,  at  St. 

Helen's  Catholic  Church. 

Cremations  arrangements  handled  by  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Burial  of  ashes  will  be  at  the  family  home  in  the  spring 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  please  make  a donation  to  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
PO  Box  17090,  Baltimore,  MD  21203-7090. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

lanuary  24,  2004 

William  T.  House 

CROW  AGENCY  - William  T.  "lakie"  House,  61,  of  Crow  Agency,  passed  away 
early  Thursday  morning,  Ian.  22,  2004,  in  the  Crow  Agency  IHS  Hospital. 

Returning  Crow  "Aalihtakuush"  was  born  Nov.  6,  1942,  in  Crow  Agency,  a 
son  of  Franklyn  and  Mae  House.  He  grew  up  in  the  Black  Lodge  area  and 
attended  Hardin  schools.  Following  his  education,  he  worked  for  Floyd 
Warren  Farming  and  the  Wilcutt  ranching  outfit.  He  later  worked  heavy 
equipment  on  highway  construction  projects,  worked  for  the  Sarpy  Coal  Mine 
worked  as  a Crow  Tribal  Game  warden  and  most  recently  as  a facility 
supervisor  for  the  Crow  Tribe  for  10  years,  retiring  due  to  ill  health. 

lakie  married  Sarah  Other  Medicine  on  Dune  27,  1963,  in  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
and  the  couple  made  their  home  in  the  Crow  Agency  area. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Black  Lodge  Pentecostal  Church,  Big  Lodge  Clan 
and  a child  of  the  Whistling  Water  Clan.  He  was  the  lead  singer  for  the 
Black  Lodge  Wrangler  Traditional  singing  group.  He  and  his  group  were 
often  requested  to  sing  at  many  traditional  gatherings  including  Sun 
Dances,  Hand  games,  and  Push  dances.  He  was  the  general  manager  for  Crow 
Fair  Celebration  in  1991.  He  also  has  won  several  champion  best  Handgame 
Singers . 

lakie  was  an  active  person,  who  trained  the  racehorse  "Alisha  Dawn."  He 
loved  the  outdoors  and  knew  the  areas  of  the  reservation  better  than  most. 
However,  the  joy  of  his  life  was  his  family,  especially  his  grandchildren, 
whom  he  gave  nicknames  and  often  honored  them  with  Crow  names. 

His  father,  Franklyn;  sister,  Roseabelle  Fighter  and  Thorann  House,  and 
brother.  Tommy  Medicine  Horse,  preceded  lakie  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  40  years,  Sarah;  his  mother,  Mae  House  of 
Black  Lodge;  his  daughters,  Amelia  (McKinley)  Sees  the  Ground  and  Farah 


(Avery)  Pretty  on  Top  of  Hardin,  his  baby  girl,  Willamina  (Cameron)  Rides 
the  Horse  and  Etheleen  Mountain  Sheep  of  Black  Lodge;  his  sons,  William  L. 
House,  Fred  (Cindy)  Alden,  Lloyd  (LaTonna)  Long  Soldier,  Lance  (Renita) 
and  Stephen  (Leanne)  House  of  Crow  Agency;  his  sisters,  Gracemae  (Jerome) 
Hummingbird  and  Ruth  Alden  of  Hardin,  Irene  Reed  and  Mary  (Edward)  Iron  of 
Fort  Smith,  Vera  White  Clay  of  Black  Lodge,  Donna  (Norman)  Pretty  on  Top 
and  Fannie  (Kenneth)  Plenty  of  Garryowen;  his  brothers,  Richard  (Agatha) 
and  Raymond  House  of  Black  Lodge;  his  adopted  sons,  Daryl  Three  Irons, 
Dezmond  Rides  Horse,  David  Jefferson  III,  Gary  (Janice)  Dawes,  Kevin  White, 
Elliott  (Sandy)  Mountain  Sheep  and  Thomas  House;  his  adopted  daughters, 
Amelia  Other  Medicine,  Sarah  Page,  Marshae  Little  Light  and  Opal  (Donald) 
Nomee;  his  adopted  brothers,  Robert  Iron  Maker,  Larry  (Carol)  Old  Elk, 

Lloyd  (Mary)  Top  Sky,  Alex  (Harriett)  Bear  Crane,  Clifford  (Ardeth)  Bird 
in  Ground  and  Paul  (Joy)  Matt;  his  aunt,  Elizabeth  Smart  Enemy;  his  uncles, 
Louis  Weasel  Boy  and  Joe  Ironman;  25  grandchildren;  one  great- 
granddaughter,  Keyonna  Hogan;  sister-in-laws,  Dineen  Other  Medicine, 

Vanetta  Dawes,  Sandra  Other  Medicine,  Ardena  Other  Medicine,  Marie  Lincoln 
and  Ann  Horseman  all  of  Crow  Agency;  brother-in-law,  John  (Elizabeth) 

Other  Medicine  of  Crow  Agency;  family  friend,  Eli  Aramjo  and  many,  many 
nieces  and  nephews.  His  extended  families  include  Bad  Bear,  Big  Medicine, 
Three  Irons,  Bird  Hat,  Black  Hawk,  Goes  Ahead  and  Black  Eagle;  Stump, 

Denny,  Standing  Rock  and  Top  Sky  of  Rocky  Boy;  Buffalo  and  Saddle  Backs  of 
Hobbema  Alberta,  Canada. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Monday  in  the  Crow  Multipurpose 
Building.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

January  22,  2004 

Cupie  Old  Chief 

Cupie  Theola  (Cut  Finger)  Old  Chief,  79,  a homemaker,  of  Browning,  died 
Jan.  17,  2004  at  Benefis  East  of  natural  causes. 

Funeral  services  are  (today)  Thursday,  Jan.  22  at  11  a.m.  at  Old  Eagle 
Shield  with  burial  at  St.  Michael's  Cemetery. 

She  was  raised  in  Browning  and  married  Joseph  Old  Chief  in  1939. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Penicostal  Church,  Black  Lodge  Society  and  Crazy 
Dog  Society. 

She  enjoyed  bingo,  blackjack,  powwows,  holy  feather,  stick  games, 
beading,  sewing,  cooking,  quilting,  cut  dry  meat,  spending  time  with  her 
children  and  grandchildren.  She  took  care  of  many  people,  she  never  turned 
a person  away  that  was  in  need. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Joe  Old  Chief,  Sr.  of  Browning,  daughters 
JoAnn  Old  Chief,  Debra  Old  Chief,  Loretta  Old  Chief  Courtorelle,  Darlene 
Old  Chief,  Marlene  Old  Chief,  Geraldine  Old  Chief,  Rose  Calf  Robe  Old 
Chief,  Wyone  LuLu  Cree  Medicine;  sons  Thomas  Roy  Old  Chief,  Joseph  Old 
Chief,  Paul  Old  Chief,  Fred  Old  Chief  and  Ernie  Cut  Finger;  a sister  Joyce 
Hattie  Keiting  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  a brother  Jessie  James  Cut  Finger  of 
Browning,  29  grandchildren  and  43  great-grandchildren  and  numerous  great- 
great-grandchildren  . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

January  20,  2004 
Duane  Patrick  Belcourt 

ROCKY  BOY  - Duane  Patrick  Belcourt,  58,  of  Rocky  Boy,  whose  Indian  name 
was  Ki-iw-wah  Kah-wi-che-kot  "Eagle  with  him,"  died  of  cancer  Monday  at 
his  home. 

A wake  service  is  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church  with  a 


Rosary  at  7 p.m.  His  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  church,  with 
burial  in  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  of  Havre  is 
handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Ernestine  Belcourt;  sons  Shawn  Belcourt  and 
Leslie  Belcourt;  adopted  daughters  Terry  Do  Skalski  and  Charlotte  Big 
Knife;  a sister-in-law,  Arvella  Hunter;  his  grandmother,  Mary  lane  LaMere; 
brothers  Merle  (Wilma)  Belcourt,  Robert  (Sandy)  Belcourt,  Kermit  Corcoran 
and  Raymond  "lake"  Parker;  an  adopted  brother,  Mike  (Ligia)  Ley;  a 
brother-in-law,  Bruce  Nagel;  sisters  Myrtle  Belcourt,  Elsie  (Robert)  Geboe, 
Leota  Standing  Bear,  Linda  Belcourt  and  Luanne  (Erwin  Little  Sun) 

Belcourt;  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  and  grandchildren . The  grandchildren 
include  Hunter,  McKenzie  and  Dymon  Skalski  and  his  godson  Logan  Rock. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  brothers  Gerald  "Chief" 

Belcourt  and  Levi  "Gene"  Belcourt;  and  sisters  Margaret  "Peggy"  Nagel, 

Tami  Corcoran  Frost  and  Connie  lo  Belcourt  Limberhand. 

Duane  Patrick  Belcourt,  58,  was  called  by  his  Creator  on  Monday,  lan.  19, 
2004. 

Duane  was  born  on  May  7,  1945,  to  Levi  Belcourt  and  Cecelia  Parker 
Corcoran  in  Fort  Belknap.  The  family  lived  in  Rocky  Boy  all  their  lives. 
Duane  graduated  from  Flandreau  High  School  in  1964. 

Duane  married  Ernestine  Hopkins  in  September  of  1966,  settling  first  in 
Denver  and  later  making  their  home  in  Rocky  Boy. 

He  completed  masonry  training  in  Flandreau  High  School.  Duane  worked 
independently  in  the  construction  field  before  forming  the  Belcourt  & 
Morsette  Construction  Co.  in  partnership  with  Don  "Cubby"  Morsette.  Duane 
later  formed  Belcourt  & Son  Inc.,  continuing  to  complete  projects  across 
the  Southwest.  He  was  awarded  the  Small  Business  of  the  Year  award  in  1998, 
from  the  Small  Business  Association.  Duane  completed  many  construction 
projects  throughout  California,  Illinois,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Nevada, 
Arizona  and  in  his  hometown  of  Rocky  Boy. 

Duane  was  an  avid  team  roper  and  a great  supporter  of  the  sport  of  rodeo. 

Duane  first  got  his  start  in  rodeo  as  a bull  rider,  then  later  took  up  the 
sport  of  team  roping.  He  was  a member  of  the  U.S.  Team  Roping 
Championships,  and  the  Montana  Team  Roping  Association.  He  enjoyed  roping 
off  of  his  horse  Six,  attending  the  National  Finals  Rodeos  and  spending 
time  with  his  family  and  friends. 

Any  monetary  donations  may  be  submitted  to  Ernestine  Belcourt  HC  30  Box 
370  Havre,  MT  59501.  All  donations  will  be  used  to  fund  a Duane  Belcourt 
Rodeo  Scholarship. 

Dames  Andrew  'Red  Plume'  Four  Star 

POPLAR  - Dames  Andrew  "Red  Plume"  Four  Star,  34,  a firefighter,  died  in 

a car  accident  Saturday  on  Nickwall  Road  south  of  Wolf  Point. 

His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Dan.  27,  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center,  followed 
by  burial  in  St.  Ann's  Cemetery  in  Poplar.  Bell  Mortuary  of  Glasgow  is 
handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  parents  Odessa  and  Adrian  Four  Star,  Sr.;  his 
grandmother,  Maria  Cantrell;  daughters,  Angelina  Dolie  Four  Star  of  Poplar 
and  Kensey  Davis;  brothers  Adrian  Four  Star,  Dr.,  Mike  Four  Star  and 
Thomas  Four  Star;  sisters  Dolly  Four  Star,  Antoinette  Four  Star,  Claudia 
Four  Star,  Danet  Four  Star,  and  Lucinda  Deleon. 

Danuary  21,  2004 

Virgil  Vernon  Four  Bear  'Mato  topa' 

POPLAR  - Navy  veteran  Virgil  Vernon  Four  Bear,  68,  whose  former 
occupations  included  police  officer,  security  guard  and  ranch  hand,  and 
who  had  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Road  Department  and  BIA 
Irrigation,  died  of  natural  causes  Monday  at  his  home. 

Prayer  services  are  7 this  evening  at  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  His 
funeral  is  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  Dim  Black  Dog  Center  in  Fort  Kipp,  with 
burial  in  Fort  Kipp  Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  of  Poplar 
is  in  charge  of  arrangements.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at 
csmc@nemontel.net  or  www.stevensonandsons.com. 

Survivors  include  sons  Charles  Four  Bear,  Delvin  Four  Bear,  Cornell  Four 


Bear,  Dale  Four  Bear  and  Cordell  Four  Bear,  all  of  Poplar;  daughters  Rena 
Williams  and  Noreen  Four  Bear-Figueroa  of  Poplar  and  Vernell  Four  Bear  of 
Georgia;  an  adopted  son,  Dana  Comes  Last  of  Poplar;  brothers  Ervin  Four 
Bear  and  Raymond  Four  Bear  of  Brockton;  and  numerous  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren . 

His  wife  of  more  than  20  years,  Eleanora  (McKay)  Four  Bear,  preceded  him 
in  death  by  nine  days. 

Danuary  23,  2004 

Kingsley  D.  'King'  Kuka 

BIRCH  CREEK  - Kingsley  D.  "King"  Kuka,  57,  a military  veteran,  teacher 
and  well-known  Native  American  artist,  died  of  complications  from  a stroke 
Monday  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

Rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  in  Heart  Butte. 
Funeral  Mass  is  noon  Saturday  at  St.  Anne's,  with  burial  in  Robare 
Cemetery  near  Birch  Creek.  Rockman  Funeral  Chapel  of  Chester  is  in  charge 
of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  28  years.  Marietta  Kuka  of  Great  Falls; 
children  Chris  Stevens  of  Missoula,  Amy  LaBarre  of  Coronado,  Calif.,  and 
Kokko  Kuka,  Khi  Kuka,  Kqyn  Kuka,  Kodi  Kuka  and  Khol  Kuka,  all  of  Great 
Falls;  a brother,  Vern  Kuka  of  Birch  Creek;  a sister,  Patricia  Cobell  of 
Great  Falls;  and  eight  grandchildren. 

lanuary  25,  2004 

Duanita  Ellen  Morgan 

BROWNING  - Duanita  Ellen  "Nita"  (Rutherford)  Morgan,  75,  of  Browning, 
died  of  natural  causes  Friday  at  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital  in  Browning. 

Her  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning, 
with  burial  in  St.  Ann's  Parish  Cemetery  in  Heart  Butte.  Pondera  Funeral 
Home  of  Conrad  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Charlie  Morgan;  children  Charlie  Morgan 
Dr.,  Cheryl  Morgan,  Edna  Morgan,  Terry  Morgan,  Dean  Morgan,  Zola  Sellars 
and  Alan  Morgan;  brothers  Doseph  Rutherford  Sr.,  Richard  Rutherford  Sr. 
and  Melvin  Rutherford;  sisters  Ruby  Butterfly,  all  of  Browning,  Marisha 
Ball  of  Salem,  Ore.,  and  Melvina  Geffre,  of  Aberdeen,  S.D.;  22 
grandchildren  and  21  great-grandchildren . 

Danuary  26,  2004 

Elvira  Fawn  Rae  Red  Door 

BROWNING  - Elvira  Fawn  Rae  Red  Door,  infant  daughter  of  Iris  Reevis  and 
Timothy  Red  Door  Dr.,  was  stillborn  Wednesday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

Her  funeral  is  2 p.m.  today  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center,  with 
burial  in  Reevis  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

In  addition  to  her  parents,  Elvira  is  survived  by  brothers  Nathanile, 
Eugene  and  David  Red  Door;  grandparents  Elvira  Reevis  and  Bernie  Ground, 
both  of  Browning,  Delores  Scott  and  Timothy  Red  Door  Sr.,  both  of  Poplar; 
and  great-grandparents  Rose  Calf  Looking,  Clayton  Reevis  and  Eugene  and 
Imelda  Ground. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Danuary  20,  2004 
Duane  Patrick  Belcourt 

ROCKY  BOY'S  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - Duane  Patrick  Belcourt,  58,  died  on 
Monday,  Dan.  19,  2004,  of  cancer. 

A wake  service  will  be  held  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church  today  with 
a Rosary  at  7 p.m.  The  funeral  service  will  be  held  Wednesday  at  11  a.m. 
at  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church  with  burial  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  The 
Rev.  Pete  Guthneck  will  officiate,  with  Kenny  Writing  Bird  to  sing  a 
going-away  song  in  Duane's  honor. 

Duane,  whose  Indian  name  was  Ki-iw-wah  Kah-wi-che-kot  or  Eagle  with  Him, 


was  born  on  May  7,  1945,  to  Levi  Belcourt  and  Cecelia  Parker  Corcoran  in 
Fort  Belknap. 

Duane  graduated  from  Flandreau  High  School  in  1964.  He  married  Ernestine 
Hopkins  in  September  1966,  settling  first  in  Denver  and  later  making  a 
home  at  Rocky  Boy,  where  his  family  was  from. 

Duane  completed  masonary  training  at  Flandreau  High  School.  He  worked 
independently  in  the  construction  field  before  forming  the  Belcourt  & 
Morsette  Construction  Co.  in  partnership  with  Don  "Cubby"  Morsette.  Duane 
later  formed  Belcourt  & Son  Inc. 

In  1997,  he  was  awarded  the  first-ever  Native  American-owned  Small 
Business  of  the  Year  Award  in  Montana  by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
Duane  completed  many  construction  projects  throughout  California,  Illinois 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  in  his  hometown  of  Rocky  Boy. 

Duane  was  a great  supporter  of  the  sport  of  rodeo.  Duane  first  got  his 
start  in  rodeo  as  a bull  rider,  then  later  took  up  the  sport  of  team 
roping.  He  was  a member  of  the  United  States  Team  Roping  Championships  and 
the  Montana  Team  Roping  Association.  He  enjoyed  roping  off  of  his  horse 
Six,  attending  the  National  Final  Rodeos,  and  spending  time  with  his 
family  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers,  Gerald  "Chief" 
Belcourt,  and  Levi  "Gene"  Belcourt,  and  sisters  Margaret  "Peggy"  Nagel, 
Tami  Corcoran  Frost,  and  Connie  Do  Belcourt  Limberhand. 

Survivors  include:  his  wife,  Ernestine  Belcourt;  sons,  Shawn  Belcourt 
and  Leslie  Belcourt;  adopted  daughters,  Terry  Do  Skalski,  and  Charlotte 
Big  Knife;  sister-in-law,  Arvella  Hunter;  grandmother,  Mary  Dane  LaMere; 
brothers.  Merle  (Wilma)  Belcourt,  Robert  (Sandy)  Belcourt,  Kermit  Corcoran 
Raymond  "Dake"  Parker;  adopted  brother,  Mike  (Ligia)  Ley;  brother-in-law, 
Bruce  Nagel;  sisters.  Myrtle  Belcourt,  Elsie  (Robert)  Geboe,  Leota 
Standing  Bear,  Linda  Belcourt  and  Luanne  (Erwin  Little  Sun)  Belcourt; 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews;  and  grandchildren . 

Any  monetary  donations  may  be  submitted  to  Ernestine  Belcourt,  HC  30  Box 
370,  Havre,  MT  59501.  All  donations  will  be  used  to  fund  a Duane  Belcourt 
Rodeo  Scholarship.  Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland 
& Bonine  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 

Danuary  25,  2004 

Frank  P.  Mercer 

Former  Duneau  and  longtime  Anchorage  resident  Frank  P.  Mercer,  85,  died 
Dan.  8,  2004,  at  the  Santo  Nino  Home  in  Anchorage. 

He  was  born  Dec.  28,  1918,  in  Duneau  to  Charles  and  Elsie  (Mercer)  Bobb. 
He  was  of  the  Raven  moiety  of  the  T ' aakdeintaan  clan  and  from  the  Baby 
Sockeye  house  of  Hoonah.  His  Tlingit  name  was  K'aa  L'ei.  He  was  raised  by 
his  grandparents,  Frank  and  Sally  Mercer. 

He  was  educated  in  Duneau  and  attended  Sheldon  Dackson  College  in  Sitka. 
He  held  numerous  jobs  in  commercial  fishing  and  drove  a van  for  the 
handicapped  in  Anchorage.  He  was  featured  in  the  award-winning  film  "Kusah 
Hakwaan."  He  was  a carver  and  an  artist,  played  the  trumpet  and  piano,  and 
enjoyed  traveling  and  sightseeing. 

His  family  said  he  will  be  remembered  for  his  kind,  patient  nature.  They 
said  he  was  proud  of  his  culture  and  often  shared  his  knowledge  of  the 
Tlingit  culture  with  various  schools. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Irene  Culver. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sisters,  Frances  Marvin  of  Duneau,  Florence 
Bennett  of  Hoonah;  nephews  Carl  Marvin  Dr.,  Reginald  Marvin,  and  Wallace 
Marvin  of  Duneau,  George  Marvin  and  Lawrence  Marvin  of  Anchorage,  Richard 
Mercer  of  Anchorage,  Donald  Marvin  of  Klawock,  Terry  and  Charles  Smith  of 
Texas;  nieces  Francine  and  Colleen  Mercer  of  Duneau,  Beverly  Duguqua  and 
Charlotte  Duncan  of  Anchorage,  Paula  Funicelli  of  Texas;  and  numerous 
relatives  throughout  the  state. 

Honorary  pallbearers  included  Raymond  Sensmeier,  Raymond  Duguqua,  Danet 
Read,  Mabel  Lawrence,  Harvey  and  Richard  Marvin,  Edwin  Mercer  Dr.,  Violet 
Dames,  Eva  Sensmeier,  and  Ernie  Hillman. 


Pallbearers  included  leremy  S.  Marvin,  Herman  lames,  Martin  Sensmeier, 
lohn  Buller,  Matthew  Anderstrom,  Eric  Anderstrom  and  loe  lohnson. 

Funeral  and  burial  services  were  held  lan.  13  at  the  Evergreen  Memorial 
Chapel  and  at  the  Anchorage  Memorial  Park  Cemetery.  Services  were 
officiated  by  his  nephew,  Richard  Mercer. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

lanuary  23,  2004 

Pearl  Moose 

Yellow  Quill  First  Nation,  SK 

MOOSE  - On  Monday,  lanuary  21,  2004,  Pearl  Moose,  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  42  years. 

Pearl  is  survived  by  her  children  Kirstine,  Kristen,  Denise,  Stephanie 
and  lustin  and  by  her  grandchildren  Chance,  Corey,  Kiana,  Elijah,  Isaiah, 
Alyca-Paige  and  Kobe.  Pearl  is  also  survived  by  many  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  lanuary  24,  2004  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the 
Band  Hall  of  the  Yellow  Quill  First  Nation.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be 
held  in  the  Band  Hall  on  Sunday,  lanuary  25,  2004  at  10:00  a.m.  with 
burial  to  follow. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 
Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl2.006 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2004  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

February  7,  2004 
Cree  cepizun/old  moon 

Passamaquoddy  piyatokonis/moon  when  the  spruce  tips  fall 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  ndn-aim.  Justice  Network,  Iron  Natives  and  Rez  Life 
Mailing  Listsj  Newsgroup:  alt.nativej  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


I say  this  for  the  smallest  pieces  to  the  largest,  each 
one  is  important.  Each  one  has  a message.  I hope  this 
message  connects  with  you." 

_ King  Kuka,  Blackfeet  artist 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

i Tourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Now  that  the  South  Dakota  vote  has  been  certified,  and  proof-positive 
has  been  brought  forward  that  the  challenged  signatures  are  genuine,  can 
we  expect  Robert  Novak  to  apologize  for  publicly  claiming  Indians  had 
stolen  the  election  - or  Rush  Limbaugh  to  recant  his  "me  too"  parrot  of 
Novak's  ridiculous  claim?  Not  a chance.  These  right-wing,  republican 
touting  talking-heads  are  only  quick  to  throw  gas  on  the  anti-Indian  fire. 
Don't  hold  your  breath  waiting  for  them  to  a)  admit  they  are  wrong  or 
b)  douse  the  fire  with  truth.  Truth  is  not  their  agenda  - "ditto-head" 
pro-Bush  rhetoric  is  their  only  mantra. 


Likewise,  now  that  the  Schaghticokes  have  BIA  recognition,  don't  expect 
Richard  Blumenthal,  Connecticut's  attorney  general,  to  get  off  the  high 
(and  mighty)  horse  he  has  been  riding  in  opposition  of  the  tribe's  long 
sought  federal  status.  He  has,  in  fact,  already  filed  court  papers  to 
overturn  the  ruling.  The  only  way  to  stop  Indian  haters  like  Blumenthal 
is  the  way  Washington  Indians  ended  the  career  of  fish  peddler.  Senator 
Slade  Gorton  ...  by  voting  his  sorry  butt  out  of  office.  That  is,  unless 
the  jerk  self-destructs  like  Bill  lanklow  did. 

There  are  now  four  federally  recognized  tribes  in  Connecticut.  They 
need  to  take  a clue  from  Washington  state  and  clean  house  next  election. 


I know  a lot  of  first  people  are  opposed  to  voting,  but  a lot  of  damage 
has  been  dumped  on  many  tribes  by  the  current  administrations,  both  state 
and  national.  It's  past  time  we  stop  shunning  voting  as  a way  of 
endorsing  the  oppressor's  system  and  use  it  to  further  the  needs  of  our 
people.  A smart  warrior  will  always  find  a way  to  attack  the  enemy  with 
his  own  weapons. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  (' - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w= 


gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Group  helping  with  Fire  Relief 

- No  Child  Left  Behind 
tests  Indian  Schools 

- Tribes  want  Culture 
to  be  Curriculum 

- Apaches  teem  with  Tradition 

- Tribes  cancel  Housing  Development 

- Two  resign  top  New  Mexico 
Indian  Affairs  Positions 

- Beleaguered  Heritage: 

Aztec  Ruins  Ntl.  Monument 

- Red  Lake  Band 
receives  $500,000  Grant 

- Charges  dropped 

in  Voter-fraud  Case 

- BIA  recognizes 

Fourth  Tribe  in  Connecticut 

- More  Briefs  to  be  filed 
in  Sovereignty  Case 

- Superpower  of  Native  Nations 
is  aim  of  Dine'  Prez 

- N.Y.  Oneidas  feel  threatened 
by  Wisconsin  Oneidas 

- Lewis  & Clark 

helped  rob  American  Indians 


- AFN  rejects  nomination 
of  David  Ahenakew 

- Aboriginal  leaders 
talk  with  Clarkson 

- Gabriel  crosses  swords 
with  Norton 

- New  Videotape 

shows  Suspect  in  Arson 

- SQ  not  involved  in  Kanehsatake 
Fire  Investigation 

- Chile:  Mapuche  Leader  Arrested 

- Killings  focus  attention 
on  Slavery  in  Brazil 

- Fort  Belknap  Tribe  sues 
over  Gold  Mine  Pollution 

- Mining  Claim  filed 

against  Quapaw  Tribal  Members 

- Durisdictional  issues 
handcuff  Tribal  Police 

- Yaqui  Police  becoming  more  Yaqui 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Urgent  Support  Still  Needed: 

Kippy  Doe  Hill 
--  FPPP:  Let's  fix  America 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 


- Tribes  get  funds  for  Wildlife  - Rustywire:  Fry  Bread  Dreams 

- Native  Alaskans  - Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

wary  of  new  Rural  Commission  - Larry  Kibby  Poem:  The  Rez  Car 

- Getting  Cree  back  into  the  Bush  - Penn  Cove  Water  Festival 

- Metis  Vote  open  to  all  Candidates  in  Coupeville,  WA. 

"RE : Group  helping  with  Fire  Relief"  

Date:  Sun,  1 Feb  2004  12:44:54  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="BAKER  FAMILY" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. rap id city journal . com/a rt icles/ 2004/01/ 30/ news/ local/news05 .txt 

[Editorial  Note:  All  four  of  the  children  who  began  their  Spirit 

journey  are  listed  in  this  week's  issue  of  companion 
newsletter  "Native  Crossings".] 

Group  helping  with  fire  relief 
lanuary  31,  2004 

RAPID  CITY  - The  American  Indian  Relief  Council  will  accept  donations  for 
the  Mike  and  D'Anna  Baker  family.  The  Bakers  lost  four  children  and  their 
home  in  a weekend  fire  in  the  Bear  Creek  Community  of  the  Cheyenne  River 
Reservation . 

Three  children,  ages  2,  11  and  12,  and  their  parents  survived  the  fire 
with  little  more  than  the  clothes  on  their  back. 

Donations  of  household  goods,  appliances  and  toys  can  be  dropped  off 
from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  weekdays  at  American  Indian  Relief  Council,  2230 
Eglin  St.,  over  the  hill  east  of  Menards. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Rapid  City  lournal. 

-  — "RE:  No  Child  Left  Behind  tests  Indian  Schools"  

Date:  Sun,  18  lan  2004  12:44:54  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="REZ  SCHOOLS" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. a rgus leader . com/news/Sundayfeature. shtml 

No  Child  Left  Behind  puts  Indian  schools  to  the  test 
Brenda  Wade  Schmidt 
Argus  Leader 
lanuary  25,  2004 

Students  already  struggle  to  achieve,  and  even  higher  expectations  loom 
Some  skip  school  to  take  care  of  siblings.  Few  have  books  at  home  to 
read.  They  live  on  South  Dakota's  Indian  reservations,  in  the  poorest 
counties  in  the  nation.  Sometimes,  it  is  easier  for  students  to  pick  a 
fistfight  than  to  learn. 

"We  have  kids  that  come  in  here  with  a load  of  luggage,"  said  lohn 
Cedarface,  education  supervisor  at  Wounded  Knee  School  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation.  "We  have  a lot  of  students  who  are  in  the  upper  grades  who 
cannot  read." 

The  scenario  is  played  out  to  different  degrees  at  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  schools  across  South  Dakota  and  the  nation.  These  schools  serve 
some  of  the  most  vulnerable  students  under  some  of  the  most  challenging 
conditions . 

"We  try  to  make  this  a sanctuary,  more  or  less,"  Cedarface  said  of  his 
school.  "What  do  we  do  with  the  kids  who  are  sleeping?  I tell  them,  'Let 
them  sleep.  You  don't  know  what  they've  been  through  at  home.'  " 


In  an  era  of  sweeping  national  education  reform  precipitated  by 
President  Bush's  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act,  administrators  such  as 
Cedarface  struggle.  They  must  respond  to  external  pressures  and  meet  new 
student  testing  requirements  that,  in  places  such  as  Wounded  Knee,  seem 
impossible. 

Bush  has  demanded  that  states  reform  their  public  schools,  but  the 
federal  government  itself  is  leaving  behind  some  of  the  very  students  the 
legislation  is  aimed  at  helping  - the  nation's  poorest  minority  children. 

In  South  Dakota,  that  includes  more  than  7,000  students  who  attend  21 
reservation  schools  funded  by  the  BIA.  Collectively,  these  students  have 
the  lowest  test  scores  in  the  state. 

Economic  conditions,  a shortage  of  preschool  opportunities,  rural 
locations  and  funding  shortfalls  contribute  to  poor  student  performance  in 
BIA  schools. 

While  the  2-year-old  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  requires  all  children  to 
meet  standards  in  reading  and  math  by  2014,  the  federal  government  does 
not  have  the  same  leverage  to  force  change  at  BIA  schools  as  it  does  with 
similar  low-performing  public  schools. 

"If  the  federal  government  is  holding  states'  feet  to  the  fire  on 
achievement  for  Native  American  students,  is  it  holding  the  same  standards 
to  itself?"  asked  Kevin  Carey,  policy  analyst  with  the  Education  Trust,  a 
nonprofit  group. 

BIA  schools  educate  about  47,000  students,  nearly  10  percent  of  the 
total  school-age  Native  American  population.  Many  of  those  schools  aren't 
going  to  meet  the  proficiency  standards,  educators  predict.  It  will  take 
more  time  and  a different  approach  if  Native  American  schools  are  going  to 
catch  up,  school  officials  say. 

"There  are  some  qualities  of  that  law  that  are  unattainable,"  said  Larry 
Gauer,  superintendent  at  St.  Francis  Indian  School  on  the  Rosebud 
reservation.  "Some  of  those  kids  aren't  going  to  be  proficient.  It's  our 
job  to  educate  them  as  much  as  we  can.  And  we  will  do  that." 

Making  changes 

Wounded  Knee  School  is  taking  corrective  actions  as  required  under  the 
No  Child  Left  Behind  law.  School  officials  are  planning  changes  that 
include  aligning  their  course  offerings  with  South  Dakota's  state 
curriculum  standards.  They  hope  to  offer  more  teacher  training  if  they  get 
financial  help.  For  a while,  school  staff  members  worried  that  they  would 
be  replaced  under  a complete  restructuring,  but  they  have  since  found  out 
that  they  will  stay. 

The  Wounded  Knee  school  is  one  of  three  BIA  schools  in  South  Dakota  and 
19  nationwide  listed  in  the  worst  performance  category.  That  means  the 
school  has  failed  to  make  the  prescribed  academic  progress  for  five  years 
in  a row,  including  failures  under  a previous  school  accountability  law. 

"I  wanted  to  come  back  here  and  see  if  I can  get  this  corrected,"  said 
Cedarface,  a former  BIA  employee  who  returned  to  Wounded  Knee  last  year. 

He  said  his  school  should  have  received  more  help  from  the  BIA  before  now. 

"Whenever  you  are  in  corrective  action,  they  are  to  help  you  with 
teaching  assistance  and  funds.  None  of  that  has  happened  here." 

The  BIA  plans  to  provide  additional  money  and  technical  assistance  to 
its  lowest-performing  schools,  said  Sharon  Wells,  special  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  in  Washington,  D.C.  But  those 
programs  are  just  being  identified. 

When  money  becomes  available.  Wounded  Knee  could  get  more  than  $200,000, 
Cedarface  said. 

With  an  enrollment  of  about  150,  Wounded  Knee  is  plagued  with  high 
teacher  turnover  and  a lack  of  continuity  in  the  classrooms,  he  said.  In 
the  1960s  and  1970s,  Black  Hills  State  University  offered  a program  to 
train  Native  American  teachers,  but  the  program  was  ended,  Cedarface  said. 

Wells  agreed  that  it  is  difficult  for  bureau  schools  to  recover  from 
high  staff  turnover,  which  is  30  percent  or  higher  at  some. 

In  order  to  make  adequate  progress  next  year,  nearly  one-fourth  of 
Wounded  Knee  students  have  to  show  improvement  - move  from  basic  to 
proficient  - in  math,  for  example.  That  is  unlikely,  as  is  attaining  a 
required  90  percent  attendance  rate.  Seventy  or  80  percent  attendance  is 


typical  now. 

"We  are  going  to  make  improvements/'  Cedarface  said.  "We're  just  pressed 
for  time. 

"It's  kind  of  like  a losing  game/'  he  said.  "It's  like  being  a bull 
rider  and  the  bull  is  already  down  inside  the  chute  before  you  come  out." 

Improvements  made 

Gauer  is  proud  of  the  improvements  St.  Francis  students  have  made.  The 
school  revised  its  reading  program  several  years  ago,  and  test  scores  have 
gone  up.  In  addition,  St.  Francis  has  cracked  down  on  student  absences, 
added  staff  training,  started  after-school  tutoring  and  focused  on  closer 
parental  communication. 

The  school  is  one  of  11  South  Dakota  BIA  schools  that  have  made  adequate 
yearly  progress,  a term  describing  the  incremental  steps  required  for 
children  to  become  proficient  in  reading  and  math  by  2014.  Nationwide,  121 
of  the  170  BIA-funded  schools  have  made  adequate  progress  and  are  not  on 
the  list  of  schools  that  need  to  improve. 

But  the  stakes  are  about  to  get  higher.  Under  the  federal  law,  the  BIA 
can  set  its  own  standards.  The  bureau  is  studying  a proposal  to  require 
BIA  schools  to  follow  the  standards  of  the  23  states  in  which  they  are 
located,  mostly  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota. 

"We  want  to  know  how  our  kids  compare  to  the  kids  next  door,"  Wells  said 

So  far,  the  BIA  is  pleased  with  the  number  of  schools  that  have  met  the 
bureau's  current  standards,  she  said.  "We're  not  leaving  them  behind. 

We're  trying  to  get  these  schools  to  make  adequate  yearly  progress." 

Meeting  South  Dakota  standards  will  be  a tougher  hurdle  for  the  BIA 
students . 

The  state's  standards  are  higher  than  those  used  by  the  bureau.  For 
example,  students  at  BIA  schools  had  to  score  at  about  the  23rd  percentile 
in  reading  and  math  in  order  to  be  proficient.  South  Dakota  public  school 
standards  require  a higher  score.  The  average  score  attained  by  South 
Dakota  students  was  above  the  50th  percentile. 

The  BIA  isn't  dictating  how  schools  reach  the  goals,  but  officials  are 
watching  the  outcome. 

Ed  Parisian,  who  was  appointed  director  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  last  summer,  is  pushing  more  funds  to  schools  and  is  offering 
technical  assistance.  "Then  I'm  going  to  hold  those  schools  accountable 
for  the  results . " 

The  BIA  spends  just  under  $4,000  per  student,  similar  to  the  amount 
South  Dakota  public  schools  get  in  state  education  aid.  It  doesn't  stretch 
far  enough  in  the  bureau's  mostly  rural,  higher-cost  system,  educators  say 
Sometimes,  schools  have  to  dip  into  instructional  budgets  to  supplement 
transportation  budgets  in  order  to  get  kids  to  school.  The  BIA  operates 
about  one-third  of  its  schools  itself.  The  rest  are  run  by  tribes  through 
a grant  or  contract  process. 

About  80  percent  of  the  BIA  schools  offer  courses  aligned  to  their 
states'  curriculum  standards.  Many  BIA  schools  also  add  their  own  specific 
goals  for  kids,  based  on  tribal  or  cultural  needs. 

St.  Francis  students  take  the  state's  test  to  measure  proficiency.  While 
they  made  adequate  progress  under  BIA  requirements,  the  students' 
standardized  test  scores  were  among  the  lowest  in  the  state  last  year.  The 
school's  third-graders  scored  at  the  11th  percentile,  while  eighth-graders 
did  the  best,  scoring  at  the  26th  percentile  on  part  of  the  test  that  was 
developed  by  South  Dakota  education  officials. 

"You  really  don't  have  a much  better  score  than  if  you  would  have 
guessed,"  said  lames  Impara,  mental  measurement  expert  at  Buros  Center  for 
Testing,  University  of  Nebraska.  "It's  not  easy  to  get  a score  in  the 
teens . " 

But  Impara  cautioned  that  standardized  test  results  offer  a narrow  look 
at  student  performance.  "There's  a lot  more  going  on  in  these  schools  than 
measured  on  this  test,"  he  said.  "A  performance  level  is  not  a score.  A 
performance  level  is  a definition  of  what  kids  can  do." 

Parisian  said  scores  at  BIA  schools  have  improved  in  the  past  year,  but 
the  trend  must  continue.  "This  administration  wants  to  see  some  hard 
numbers,"  he  said.  "We're  serious  about  accountability." 


Price  of  poverty 

Gauer  is  in  his  second  year  at  St.  Francis,  located  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation.  It's  a land  of  rolling  prairie  and  sand 
hills,  where  buffalo  herds  once  wintered.  Like  many  teachers,  he  lives  in 
school  housing,  rows  of  faded  trailer  houses  that  line  a driveway  inside  a 
chain-link  fence. 

Some  of  the  government-built  homes  in  the  town  have  boarded-up  windows 
and  doors,  even  though  they're  inhabited.  Graffiti  covers  some  walls. 
Garbage  is  caught  in  the  dry  weeds  that  make  up  yards.  Stalled  cars  are 
scattered  around. 

The  scene  illustrates  perhaps  the  strongest  reason  Native  American 
children  may  never  have  the  chance  to  thrive  academically  - poverty. 

Todd  County,  where  the  700  people  of  St.  Francis  live,  is  the  fifth 
poorest  county  in  the  nation.  The  per  capita  income  is  $7,026,  about  one- 
third  of  the  national  average,  the  2000  U.S.  Census  shows. 

Poverty  is  the  biggest  factor  preventing  Native  American  children  from 
achieving  at  a higher  level,  said  William  Demmert  Dr.,  education  professor 
at  Western  Washington  University  in  Bellingham.  Poor  children  don't  have 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a language  base.  They  have  less  access  to 
preschools  and  fewer  learning  opportunities.  Combine  that  with  a native 
language  other  than  English,  and  those  children  start  out  behind,  he  said. 
Demmert,  a former  director  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  in  the  BIA, 
has  been  researching  Native  American  learning  for  decades.  One  of  the  most 
successful  education  models,  he  said,  is  to  allow  children  to  learn  in 
their  native  language  in  school. 

Culture  shapes  minds  and  provides  the  tools  for  learning,  he  said. 
"Learning,  remembering,  talking,  imagining,  all  of  them  are  made  possible 
by  a culture." 

'Always  ...  at  the  bottom' 

Educators  at  schools  such  as  St.  Francis  are  trying  to  do  that.  All 
students  learn  about  Native  American  culture  and  language,  and  one 
elementary  class  is  taught  in  Lakota.  Students  in  a multi-age  Lakota 
culture  classroom  "smudge"  before  starting  class  again  after  recess.  The 
practice  involves  burning  a twist  of  sage,  which  produces  an  incense-like 
smoke  that  each  child  waves  into  his  or  her  face  to  invite  a cleansing  of 
the  mind  and  to  open  a student's  mind  to  knowledge.  In  that  classroom, 
rules  are  posted  in  Lakota  and  English.  Lessons  are  delivered  using  two 
languages  to  teach  the  children  academic  subjects  and  the  ways  of  their 
ancestors . 

Inside  Theresa  Poignee's  fifth-grade  classroom  at  St.  Francis,  a writing 
lesson  uses  an  art  project  involving  creepy  creatures  to  give  the  students 
something  to  describe  in  a story.  It's  one  way  to  bring  visual  learners 
into  the  lesson.  That  also  is  important  for  native  children,  educators  say. 
Theirs  is  an  oral  and  visual  history  told  from  generation  to  generation 
with  a language  that  is  descriptive  in  its  nuances.  Even  surnames  tell 
stories  and  paint  images:  Kills  in  Water,  Blue  Thunder,  White  Canoe  and 
Crow  Good  Voice  are  family  names  in  these  classrooms. 

With  15  students  and  one  education  assistant,  Poignee's  classroom  is 
typical  of  many  BIA  classes.  The  student-teacher  ratio  is  better  than  in  a 
majority  of  public  schools.  Fler  students  read  in  small  groups,  look 
through  encyclopedias  to  find  a favorite  animal,  watch  playground  action 
outside  the  window,  marvel  at  a plastic  spider  and  vie  for  their  teacher's 
attention  much  like  kids  anywhere.  But  their  literature  is  taken  from 
Native  American  culture,  and  they  often  ask  the  meaning  of  words  many 
children  their  age  would  know. 

That's  a critical  learning  difference  for  native  children,  experts  say. 
Native  children  often  are  exposed  to  fewer  language  comprehension 
experiences  as  preschool  children,  a deficit  that  sticks  with  them  as  they 
take  standardized  tests  aimed  at  children  from  other  cultures,  primarily 
white . 

"Our  kids  always  end  up  at  the  bottom,"  said  Sandra  Fox,  a retired 
educator  who  taught  at  Eagle  Butte  and  now  lives  in  Arizona.  She  writes 
reading  curriculums  for  native  students.  "They  enter  school  with 


vocabularies  of  about  3,000  English  words,  compared  to  affluent  kids,  who 
enter  with  20,000  words." 

As  a result,  Indian  children  don't  have  a fair  chance  to  succeed  taking 
standardized  tests.  Fox  said.  Some  words  have  a different  meaning  to 
native  children.  The  word  "roach,"  for  example,  can  mean  a bug,  equipment 
used  to  smoke  marijuana  or,  for  a native  student,  part  of  the  traditional 
regalia  used  at  a powwow.  Fox  said. 

Children  have  limited  access  to  books  in  their  homes,  and  reservation 
communities  may  not  have  libraries.  In  St.  Francis,  the  only  library  is  at 
the  school. 

"Our  culture  is  usually  an  oral  tradition  with  no  reading  attached  to 
it,"  she  said.  "Many  of  the  children  come  from  homes  where  there  is  not  a 
lot  of  reading." 

Serious  consequences 

The  consequences  for  public  schools  that  fall  short  of  the  new  federal 
standards  are  extreme.  The  schools  can  be  taken  over  by  the  state  or  by  a 
private  company  if  test  scores  don't  improve. 

But  there's  no  similar  provision  for  BIA-funded  schools,  said  Carol 
Barbero,  a Washington  lawyer  representing  tribes. 

Without  the  threat  of  takeover,  Barbero  asked,  how  will  there  be  true 
accountability?  What  happens  if  the  BIA-funded  schools  run  by  the  tribes 
don't  improve?  Will  their  federal  funding  be  held  up? 

"I  don't  know.  A lot  of  these  things  may  have  to  go  to  court,"  Barbero 

said.  "There's  nothing  in  the  law  that  says  the  state  can  come  in."  That 

either  leaves  the  law  open  to  interpretation  or  means  there  simply  is  a 
hole  in  it,  she  said. 

It's  a question  that  will  need  to  be  answered  soon.  Nineteen  of  the  BIA 

schools  already  are  in  the  second  year  of  corrective  action,  a point  at 

which  public  schools  face  the  prospect  of  restructuring. 

Wells  said  specific  ramifications  for  BIA  schools  may  not  be  spelled  out 
but  those  schools  will  face  pressure.  "If  you  have  a school  that  continues 
to  fail,  how  can  anyone  in  good  conscience  allow  that  school  to  continue 
to  operate  exactly  as  it  is?" 

Uncertainty  in  the  BIA  system  leaves  some  Indian  educators  distrustful. 
They  worry  that  complicated  accountability  issues  will  mean  the  end  of 
bureau  schools. 

"Every  few  years,  we  get  some  movement  toward  getting  BIA  out  of  running 
schools,"  said  Carmen  Taylor  of  the  National  Indian  School  Board 
Association.  "I  think  we  are  always  wary  of  what  might  be  the  hidden 
agenda . " 

Education  department  officials  say  no  matter  how  daunting  the  task,  the 
new  law  aims  to  deliver  a quality  education  to  every  child.  Even  though 
Indian  children  in  BIA  and  public  schools  have  not  performed  well 
historically  on  standardized  tests,  they  are  bright  and  capable,  said 
Darla  Marburger  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  elementary  and 
secondary  education  office.  Progress  starts  with  clear  and  rigorous 
standards  followed  by  accountability,  she  said.  BIA  schools  can  meet  the 
prescribed  goals  by  2014  but  might  have  to  ask  for  help,  she  said. 

"When  it  says  No  Child  Left  Behind,  that's  exactly  what  it  means,"  she 
said.  "They  are  in  no  way  forgotten  schools." 

In  places  such  as  St.  Francis,  it  probably  will  take  more  than  tests  and 
government  standards  to  help  students  achieve.  Knowing  their  Indian 
heritage  and  being  self-confident  are  important  first  steps,  educators  say 
Given  that  chance,  reservation  children  can  and  will  achieve.  But  will 
that  be  enough? 

"If  you  wanted  those  kids  to  really  do  well  in  school,  they'd  almost 
have  to  become  white,  and  that's  not  what  Indian  people  want,"  Fox  said. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribes  want  culture  to  be  curriculum 

Want  Native  American  history,  traditions  to  be  taught  in  schools 

to  improve  understanding 

Richard  Roesler 

Staff  writer 

January  27,  2004 

OLYMPIA  - It  was  a child's  innocent  observation  that  bothered  Martina 
Whelshula  the  most. 

Whelshula,  a member  of  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes,  had  gone  to  a 
Spokane  area  elementary  school  with  her  family's  drum  group  to  demonstrate 
a war  dance.  As  the  family,  dressed  in  tribal  regalia,  drank  water  during 
a break,  a 10-year-old  student  peered  at  them. 

"Wow,"  he  said.  "You  drink  water  just  like  we  do." 

"I'll  never  forget  that,"  Whelshula  said  Monday,  "because  of  what  it 
implies  as  far  as  his  perceptions." 

Trying  to  improve  understanding  between  tribes  and  non-Native  Americans, 
Indians  from  several  tribes  asked  state  lawmakers  on  Monday  to  require 
public  schools  to  teach  Indian  culture,  history  and  traditions. 

"It's  weird,  like  we're  a cartoon,"  said  Whelshula,  who  eventually 
stopped  making  the  cultural  demonstrations.  The  Chevrolet-driving  resident 
of  a suburban  cul-de-sac  north  of  Spokane  was  tired  of  being  asked  if  she 
lived  in  a tepee. 

State  Rep.  John  McCoy,  a member  of  the  Seattle  area  Tulalip  Tribes,  is 
asking  his  fellow  lawmakers  to  approve  his  House  Bill  2406.  If  they  do, 
school  districts  will  be  required  to  collaborate  with  local  tribes  -- 
those  within  a 100-mile  radius  --  to  develop  a tribal  history  and  culture 
curriculum  for  all  grades. 

"The  tribes,  in  this  state,  are  the  best-kept  secret,"  said  McCoy. 

Public  schools,  several  tribal  members  said  Monday,  aren't  doing  enough 
to  educate  students  about  Indian  history.  It  would  be  good  for  non-Indians 
and  Indians  alike,  they  said. 

"If  you  want  to  leave  no  Indian  child  behind,  do  this,"  said  Denny 
Hurtado,  Indian  Education  Director  for  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction's  office. 

Only  about  30  percent  of  tribal  children  graduate  from  high  school,  he 
said.  Hurtado  attributes  that  to  the  lack  of  tribal  studies. 

So  does  Marsha  Wynecoop,  a Spokane  tribal  member  whose  two  daughters 
dropped  out  of  school  in  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

"My  younger  daughter  said  'I  want  to  learn  about  what  our  own  people  did, 
not  about  a bunch  of  dead  white  guys,"'  said  Wynecoop,  who  lives  in 
Wellpinit.  She's  tried  to  persuade  her  daughters,  now  18  and  21,  to  go 
back  to  school.  Neither  will. 

"It  broke  my  heart  to  see  this  happen,"  she  said. 

Wynecoop's  local  school  district  says  it's  trying  harder  than  most 
school  districts  to  incorporate  native  history  and  culture  into  the 
curriculum.  The  680-student  district  is  98  percent  American  Indian.  Tribal 
Salish  language  classes  are  mandatory  for  all  children,  from  kindergarten 
to  eighth  grade,  and  an  elective  after  that.  Every  Friday  afternoon  is 
devoted  to  tribal  studies,  such  as  dancing,  basket-making  and  learning 
from  local  cultural  teachers. 

"I  would  honestly  tell  you  the  truth:  The  school  district  is  doing  their 
best,"  Penny  Spencer,  the  district's  cultural  liaison.  "We  try  and  teach 
as  much  (native  history  and  culture)  as  we  can." 

In  high  school,  she  said,  the  required  class  in  Northwest  history 
includes  extensive  teachings  about  tribal  history. 

One  of  the  biggest  roadblocks,  Spencer  said,  is  finding  tribal  members 
willing  to  come  in  and  give  cultural  presentations. 

"We're  trying  to  build  a better  relationship  with  the  (Spokane)  tribe," 
she  said. 


Hurtado  attributes  some  of  the  friction  between  tribes  and  schools  to 
bitter  memories  of  the  notorious  Indian  boarding  schools  run  by  the 
federal  government. 

In  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s,  thousands  of  Indian  children  were 
rounded  up  and  sent  to  far-off  boarding  schools.  Their  hair  was  cut.  They 
were  stripped  of  their  own  clothes  and  made  to  wear  uniforms.  Tribal 
customs  were  banned , as  was  the  speaking  of  tribal  languages.  Offenders 
were  frequently  beaten. 

"They  were  trying  to  kill  the  Indian  out  of  the  Indian/'  Hurtado  said. 
Richard  Roesler  can  be  reached  at  360-664-2598 
or  by  e-mail  at  richr@spokanenews . net . 
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Away  from  slopes  and  slots,  Apaches  teem  with  tradition 

Connie  Midey 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Feb.  1,  2004  12:00  AM 

WHITERIVER  - At  4 in  the  afternoon,  a breeze  rustles  through  brush  on  the 
hills  surrounding  the  crumbling  red-rock  walls  of  Kinishba.  The  moon 
already  is  visible,  and  not  another  soul  is  in  sight. 

The  sounds  of  traffic  don't  reach  the  ruins  of  this  pre-Apache  village, 
and  it's  easy  to  enter  into  a child's  game  of  make-believe,  imagining  life 
here  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

If  you've  skied  at  Sunrise,  played  blackjack  at  Hon-Dah  Resort  & Casino 
or  hiked  at  Cibecue  Creek,  you've  only  begun  to  know  the  White  Mountain 
Apaches . 

In  addition  to  the  gambling  and  outdoor  activities  that  draw  travelers 
to  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation  in  eastern  Arizona,  the  tribe  offers  off- 
the-beaten-track  but  rewarding  sites,  such  as  Kinishba,  where  you  can 
learn  about  Apache  history  and  culture. 

"A  lot  of  people  want  to  know  about  our  traditions,"  says  Raymond 
Endfield,  director  of  tourism  for  the  tribe.  Dust  the  day  before,  he  says, 
he  was  on  the  phone  with  an  out-of-state  history  buff  who  wanted  to  know 
if  the  Apache  shaman  Geronimo  once  lived  in  the  area. 

"I  told  him,  'Yes,  Geronimo  was  here,  and  there  were  others,  too,  like 
Gen.  George  Crook,  the  commander  of  the  Army  in  Arizona  Territory,  and 
(Army  surgeon)  Walter  Reed,  who  operated  a hospital  here." 

Geronimo' s Cave,  believed  to  have  been  an  Apache  hide-out,  has  been 
closed  to  tourists  to  protect  nearby  burial  sites,  Endfield  told  the 
caller,  but  other  sites  remain  open. 

Worries  about  lingering  effects  of  the  Rodeo-Chediski  and  Kinishba 
wildfires  should  not  keep  visitors  away,  he  says.  The  fires  and  a severe 
drought  last  year  affected  the  tribal  economy  but  not  what  tourists  will 
experience. 

"The  tribe  has  done  very  good  work  in  preserving  natural  resources," 
Endfield  says.  "People  can  still  drive  on  the  main  highways  and  roads  and 
see  good  terrain  and  wildlife.  The  burn  area  did  not  affect  most  of  the 
tribal  recreation  area,  the  streams  and  the  lakes." 

For  groups  wanting  a closer  look  at  Apache  life,  Endfield 's  office  can 
arrange  a presentation  that  includes  a traditional  meal  with  acorn  stew 
and  a performance  by  a Crown  Dance  group. 

The  White  Mountain  Apache  Cultural  Center  and  Museum,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  288-acre  Fort  Apache  Historic  Park,  is  a good  starting  point. 

"It's  a wonderful  place,"  says  Cheryl  Barnes  of  Show  Low,  a teacher  of 


blind  and  visually  impaired  students  in  the  Whiteriver  Unified  School 
District.  She  has  just  emerged  from  the  museum  gift  shop  and  holds  an 
armful  of  books,  beaded  key  chains  and  notecards  while  she  looks  at  old 
photos  of  an  Apache  camp.  "I'm  in  town  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday,"  she 
says,  "and  I try  to  stop  in  here  once  a week." 

The  museum's  current  exhibits  include  more  than  50  historic  and  modern 
western  Apache  baskets  and,  in  a room  off  the  main  gallery,  drawings  and 
stories  by  Apache  children  who  attended  Cibecue  Day  School  in  the  late 
1930s. 

New  exhibits  will  open  in  time  for  the  Fort  Apache  Heritage  Reunion  on 
May  15-16  at  the  fort. 

Step  outside  the  museum  to  take  a self-guided  tour  through  Fort  Apache, 
which  was  established  in  1870  and  served  as  a military  post  until  1922, 
the  last  cavalry  post  in  operation  in  the  United  States. 

Gen.  Crook's  cabin  and  the  adjutant's  office,  now  a post  office,  are 
among  the  20  or  so  buildings  still  standing  at  the  fort. 

From  the  fort,  travel  about  two  miles  west  on  Arizona  73  to  the  Kinishba 
Road  turnoff.  Take  a friend  to  help  you  navigate  or  change  a possible  flat 
tire,  because  the  signs  are  hard  to  spot  and  the  road  into  the  ruins, 
about  two  additional  miles,  is  more  rock  than  dirt.  But  as  long  as  you're 
not  expecting  a Disneyland-style  attraction,  you'll  be  glad  you  didn't  let 
the  road  deter  you. 

Kinishba  was  occupied  from  about  1250  to  1400,  and  in  the  late-afternoon 
shadows,  you'll  conjure  up  images  of  those  who  lived  in  the  village's  two 
main  buildings  and  farmed,  hunted  and  collected  wild  foods  in  the  area. 

Top  off  a morning  of  cultural  immersion  with  lunch  at  what  Whiteriver 
residents  call  the  Tailgate  Cafe.  Staff  members  at  Cradleboard  Elementary 
School  describe  it,  with  affectionate  humor,  as  "Whiteriver ' s finest 
dining  establishment."  You  won't  find  a sign,  or  an  actual  cafe,  for  that 
matter.  lust  keep  an  eye  on  the  east  side  of  Arizona  73.  Next  to  the 
service  station,  the  tire  store  and  the  only  stoplight  in  Whiteriver, 
you'll  see  Native  American  women  selling  food  from  the  backs  of  their 
pickups,  and  satisfied  diners  enjoying  fry  bread  and  burritos  al  fresco. 
Welcome  to  Tailgate  Cafe. 

Years  ago,  the  post  office  was  here  and  people  gathered,  much  as  they  do 
today,  to  replenish  bodies  and  spirits  with  food  and  conversation.  (A 
similar  "cafe"  is  farther  south  on  Arizona  73  in  front  of  Bashas'  grocery.) 

"I  used  to  go  to  the  Tailgate  Cafe  all  the  time  when  I was  in  high 
school,"  Cradleboard  librarian  Bridget  Bones  says.  "I've  been  out  of 
school  for  20  years  now,  and  I still  go.  All  the  food  is  cooked  at  home, 
it's  good  and  it's  fast." 

Reach  the  reporter  at  (602)  444-8120. 
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Tribes  cancel  housing  development 
By  The  Associated  Press 
January  29,  2004 

MISSION  - A proposed  housing  development  on  Indian  tribal  land  is  on  hold, 
after  two  sets  of  ancestral  remains  were  discovered  on  the  site. 

Members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation 
voted  Tuesday  to  stop  construction  on  the  Wyit  View  housing  subdivision. 

Of  the  398  tribal  members  who  voted  in  the  special  election,  217  voted  to 
halt  the  project  while  181  said  they  wanted  the  project  to  continue. 

The  "no"  vote  means  the  project  will  be  abandoned,  which  will  cost  the 


Tribes  an  estimated  $1.37  million,  including  repayment  of  about  $1  million 
in  federal  grant  funds. 

The  tribes'  Board  of  Trustees  had  initially  supported  the  subdivision  as 
a way  to  provide  housing  while  promoting  homeownership. 

When  two  sets  of  ancestral  human  remains  were  unearthed  during 
construction,  the  project  was  halted  and  redesigned  in  accordance  with  the 
tribes'  own  procedural  guidelines. 

But  some  tribal  members  voiced  concerns  about  whether  the  project  should 
continue  at  all  after  the  remains  were  found. 

"We  need  to  protect  the  land  that  contains  the  bones  of  our  ancestors," 
a group  of  15  individuals  wrote  in  the  Confederated  Umatilla  Journal.  "Our 
belief  system  - the  very  thing  that  has  kept  us  united  through  all  aspects 
of  adversity  - should  not  be  lost  at  the  expense  of  money." 

The  site  for  Wyit  View  was  selected  in  2001  as  the  most  viable  of  eight 
tribally  owned  sites  for  the  subdivision  due  to  its  proximity  to  water  and 
sewer  lines  and  cultural  resources. 

Following  a lengthy  approval  process  and  testing  for  human  remains  with 
ground-penetrating  radar,  construction  began  in  September  2003. 

The  remains  were  uncovered  last  Oct.  24  and  construction  was  immediately 
halted.  They  were  reburied  Nov.  14  with  the  original  soil  after  no  lineal 
descendants  claimed  the  remains. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Corvalis  Gazette-Times,  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Two  Resign  Top  Indian  Affairs  Positions 
By  BEN  NEARY  | The  New  Mexican 
January  29,  2004 

The  top  two  officials  in  the  newly  created  New  Mexico  Indian  Affairs 
Department  have  resigned,  but  neither  the  governor's  office  nor  the 
officials  themselves  are  saying  why. 

Department  Secretary  Bernie  Teba  and  deputy  director  Sam  Cata  both 
submitted  letters  of  resignation  to  Gov.  Bill  Richardson  last  week. 

Richardson  named  Teba  to  head  the  Indian  Affairs  Department  in  January 
2003  when  the  governor  elevated  the  office  to  Cabinet-level  status.  The 
office  serves  as  liaison  between  state  and  tribal  governments. 

Before  taking  the  department  secretary  position  at  a salary  of  $89,000  a 
year,  Teba  had  served  as  director  of  the  Eight  Northern  Indian  Pueblos 
Council . 

Attempts  to  reach  Teba  for  comment  on  Wednesday  were  unsuccessful. 

Cata  declined  comment  on  Wednesday.  Cata  had  run  the  former  state  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs  before  the  governor  made  the  office  a separate 
department.  Cata ' s annual  salary  as  deputy  director  of  the  department  is 
$61,800. 

In  a Jan.  22  letter  of  resignation  to  Richardson,  Teba  stated,  "I 
strongly  agree  that  you  need  an  individual  who  you  feel  will  take  the 
newly  created  department  to  the  next  level.  I will  continue  in  the 
position  until  another  individual  is  appointed." 

Teba,  in  his  resignation  letter,  asks  Richardson  to  allow  him  to 
transfer  to  another  post  in  state  government.  Teba  states  that 
Richardson's  Chief  of  Staff  David  Contarino  and  Bryon  Paez,  director  of 
Cabinet  affairs,  both  agreed  that  the  governor  could  support  such  a 
transfer . 

Gilbert  Gallegos,  spokesman  for  Richardson,  said  Wednesday  that  the 
governor's  office  will  make  an  announcement  soon  on  replacements  for  both 
Teba  and  Cata.  Both  men  will  continue  to  serve  until  their  replacements 


are  named. 

Gallegos  said  he  could  not  say  anything  about  the  reasons  for  the 
resignations . 

"The  governor  values  Bernie's  service  and  felt  that  in  the  short  time  he 
was  there  he  did  a lot  and  helped  elevate  the  office  to  Cabinet-level 
status/'  Gallegos  said. 

"The  governor  still  feels  that  Bernie  Teba  has  a lot  to  offer  his 
administration,  so  he  will  be  serving  his  administration  in  another 
capacity/'  Gallegos  said. 
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Beleaguered  heritage 

By  Darren  Marcy/The  Daily  Times 

lanuary  31,  2004 

SANTA  FE  - Aztec  Ruins  National  Monument  has  been  listed  as  one  of  New 
Mexico's  10  most  endangered  places  by  the  New  Mexico  Heritage  Preservation 
Alliance . 

The  alliance  announced  its  annual  list  Wednesday. 

Last  year,  Chaco  Canyon  National  Historic  Park  was  on  the  list  of  places 
that  are  historically,  culturally  or  architecturally  significant  and  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  destroyed,  or  substantially  altered. 

Don  Goldman,  volunteer  coordinator  for  the  endangered-places  program, 
said  Aztec  Ruins  made  this  year's  list  because  the  monument  is  in  danger 
as  the  city  grows  up  around  it. 

According  to  the  application,  which  was  submitted  by  Aztec  resident  Anna 
Chavez,  Aztec  Ruins  is  at  risk  because  of  the  city  of  Aztec's  encroachment 
closer  to  the  monument,  threatening  the  cultural  landscape  and  the  ability 
of  the  Park  Service  to  protect  Aztec  Ruins. 

The  city  annexed  land  near  the  monument  last  year  and  discussions  are 
under  way  to  develop  the  area  into  a housing  development. 

Gary  Brown,  archeologist  with  Aztec  Ruins  National  Monument,  said  the 
park  hosts  some  50,000  visitors  per  year. 

While  the  park  has  no  control  over  the  city's  growth,  there  are 
unexcavated  pueblo  ruins  on  some  of  the  land  outside  the  park. 

Brown  said  a survey  conducted  in  the  1980s  of  the  area  near  the  monument 
but  outside  the  boundaries,  showed  there  are  pueblo  ruins,  as  well  as 
subtle  features  like  ancient  roadways  and  shrines. 

"The  roads  and  shrines  and  all,  help  tie  this  together  into  a big 
network  indicating  we  had  a pretty  well  planned  out  community,"  Brown  said 

Brown  pointed  out  the  park  has  no  intention  of  pursuing  acquisition  of 
the  area. 

"This  is  not  a land  grab,"  Brown  said.  "(But)  we  know  there  are  more  out 
there . " 

The  application  was  not  formally  supported  by  Aztec  Ruins  National 
Monument,  but  did  receive  nine  letters  of  support  from  archeologists  and 
Aztec  residents. 

"We  did  not  support  the  nomination,"  Brown  said.  "But  we  do  welcome  the 
recognition  this  provides  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  engage  the 
alliance  and  city  government  and  any  other  interested  parties  that  can 
help  us  fulfill  our  mission." 

Goldman  said  the  proposed  development  would  destroy  critical  historical 
information  needed  for  a better  understanding  of  the  ancient  people  who 
once  called  the  area  home. 

"If  they  do,  it's  going  to  eliminate  an  awful  lot  of  subsurface  evidence 


of  what  the  prehistoric  folks  did  there/'  Goldman  said.  "The  monument  will 
not  be  able  to  interpret  it  or  preserve  it.  This  is  not  in  the  protected 
national  monument.  But  from  a scientific  and  cultural  standpoint,  it's 
every  bit  as  important  as  what's  in  the  boundaries." 

Aztec  Ruins  was  established  in  1923  and  was  designated  a World  Heritage 
Site  in  1997  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  alliance  provides  no  money  for  preservation,  but  raising  public 
awareness  has  helped  get  communities  involved,  Goldman  said. 

- The  Associated  Press  contributed  to  this  article. 

Darren  Marcy:  darrenm(3daily-times . com 
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Red  Lake  Band  receives  $500,000  grant 
January  28,  2004 

The  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  (SMSC)  has  announced  a grant  for 
$500,000  to  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  for  upgrading  and  constructing 
St.  Mary's  Mission  School.  The  grant  will  assist  the  Tribal  Council  in  its 
efforts  to  improve  conditions  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  through  the 
provision  of  education  and  services. 

According  to  a news  release,  St.  Mary's  Mission  School  is  the  only  all 
Native  American  Catholic  grade  school  in  the  state  of  Minnesota.  For  115 
years,  it  has  provided  Red  Lake  children  with  high  quality  education. 

"All  monies  received  will  be  used  for  upgrading  the  facility,  new 
construction  and  endowment,"  wrote  Red  Lake  Chairman  George  W.  King. 

The  SMSC  donation  will  support  a number  of  components  to  upgrade  the 
school  by  bringing  lighting,  electrical  and  plumbing  up  to  safety  codes; 
building  a front  entrance;  and  adding  on  a kindergarten  room,  a health 
room,  office  space,  and  a teacher's  study  room.  The  Red  Lake  Reservation, 
which  consists  of  1,259  square  miles  in  northwestern  Minnesota,  has  a 
population  of  over  6,000.  Of  that  population,  99  percent  are  Ojibwe 
Indians . 

"We  appreciate  that  the  Red  Lake  Tribal  Council  wants  to  make  life 
better  for  its  members.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  help  other  Indian 
people,  particularly  the  youth.  They  are  the  best  hope  for  their  nation's 
uture,"  said  SMSC  Chairman  Stanley  R.  Crooks.  "St.  Mary's  provides  a 
valuable  service  to  the  Red  Lake  Nation,  and  we  are  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  help." 

The  SMSC  has  provided  grants  to  a number  of  Indian  nations,  including 
several  in  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

Over  the  last  six  years,  the  SMSC  has  donated  more  than  $31.5  million  to 
Indian  tribes  and  nonprofit  entities.  The  SMSC  is  a federally  recognized 
Indian  tribe  in  Prior  Lake. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Thief  River  Falls,  MN  News  & Northern  Watch. 
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Charges  dropped  in  voter-fraud  case 
By  Carson  Walker,  Associated  Press  Writer 
January  29,  2004 

SIOUX  FALLS  - Prosecutors  have  dropped  charges  against  a woman  hired  by 
the  South  Dakota  Democratic  Party  to  register  people  to  vote  in  the  2002 
election,  saying  they  believe  she  forged  voter-registration  applications 
but  their  expert  witness  doesn't  agree. 

Rebecca  Red  Earth-Villeda  of  Flandreau,  who  also  goes  by  the  American 
Indian  name  of  Maka  Duta,  was  scheduled  to  stand  trial  in  Sioux  Falls 
starting  Feb.  9 for  eight  counts  of  forgery. 

The  state  Democratic  Party  hired  her  as  an  independent  contractor  in 
2002  but  fired  her  after  a county  auditor  alerted  party  officials  that 
forged  signatures  were  appearing  on  absentee-ballot  applications. 

At  a hearing  Wednesday  before  Judge  Glenn  Severson,  Chief  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Mark  Barnett  said  the  state's  handwriting  expert 
concluded  the  people  who  testified  under  oath  that  their  voter- 
registration  cards  were  forged  actually  did  sign  the  documents. 

"We've  had  a turn  of  events  in  this  case  like  nothing  I've  seen  in  the 
past,"  he  told  Severson.  "We  went  with  our  best  case,  and  that's  been  shot 
out  of  the  saddle. " 

Barnett  said  he  is  obligated  not  to  proceed  with  a case  if  his  own 
witness  disagrees  with  what  prosecutors  are  alleging. 

"We  are  at  a loss  how  the  expert  witness  could  be  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  what  these  people  swore  to,"  Barnett  said. 

He  said  the  state  witness  works  in  law  enforcement  but  refused  to  give 
the  person's  name. 

Severson  granted  the  motion  to  dismiss  the  charges  against  Red  Earth- 
-Villeda  and  thanked  state  lawyers  for  not  wasting  time  and  money  with  a 
trial . 

"I  do  commend  the  attorney  general's  office,  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  prosecutor  to  see  there  is  a fair  trial  and  not  just 
win,"  he  said. 

Barnett  said  prosecutors  could  still  bring  charges  against  Red  Earth- 
Villeda  related  to  other  people  who  testified  that  they  didn't  register  to 
vote. 

And  Red  Earth-Villeda  admitted  that  she  traced  over  some  signatures  when 
she  realized  that  the  wrong  voter-registration  documents  were  initially 
signed,  Barnett  told  Severson. 

"I  don't  know  if  we'll  go  there  or  not,"  he  said  of  the  possibility  of 
new  charges. 

One  other  man  charged  after  the  2002  election,  Lyle  Nichols  of  Rapid 
City,  pleaded  guilty  to  possession  of  a forged  instrument,  a felony,  after 
Pennington  County  prosecutors  in  Rapid  City  dropped  five  counts  of  felony 
forgery  in  a plea  agreement. 

The  United  Sioux  Tribes  hired  Nichols  to  register  new  voters,  and  he 
farmed  out  some  of  the  work  to  homeless  friends  who  used  the  phone  book  to 
fill  out  forms.  Nichols  was  sentenced  to  the  54  days  he  had  already  served 
in  jail. 

Nichols  acknowledged  paying  others  $1  for  each  completed  voter- 
registration  card.  He  was  paid  $3  for  each  card  he  submitted  as  part  of  a 
voter-registration  drive  before  the  November  2002  election. 

Red  Earth-Villeda  was  paid  $2  for  every  person  that  she  registered  to 
vote.  According  to  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  she  received  18 
paychecks  totaling  $12,867  for  her  work  in  July,  August  and  September  of 
2002.  The  reasons  given  for  the  money  were  administrative  or  voter  drives. 

Charges  of  vote  tampering  arose  before  the  November  2002  election  and 
intensified  after  Sen.  Tim  Johnson,  D-S.D.,  was  re-elected  by  524  votes 
over  Republican  challenger  John  Thune. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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U.S.  Agency  Recognizes  a Fourth  Tribe  in  Connecticut 
By  STACEY  STOWE 
Danuary  30,  2004 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  yesterday  formally  recognized  the 
existence  of  an  Indian  tribe  based  in  northwestern  Connecticut,  to  the 
dismay  of  political  leaders  and  residents  who  fear  that  the  designation 
will  lead  to  the  creation  of  a third  casino  in  the  state. 

Richard  L.  Velky,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation, 
based  in  Kent,  said  he  wanted  time  to  savor  the  news  before  tackling  the 
topic  of  whether  the  tribe  would  pursue  the  gambling  business,  but  he  did 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a new  casino. 

"I've  always  said  a casino  might  be  within  our  view  for  economic 
development,"  he  said.  "But  we  would  need  a host  community  before  we 
pursued  anything." 

The  Schaghticokes  (pronounced  SKAT-a-coke, ) are  the  fourth  tribe  in 
Connecticut  to  receive  federal  recognition.  Two  of  the  tribes,  the 
Mashantucket  Pequots  and  the  Mohegans,  each  operate  a highly  profitable 
casino.  A third,  the  Eastern  Pequots,  was  recognized  in  Dune  2002. 

The  state's  political  leaders  swiftly  condemned  the  federal  government's 
decision  to  recognize  a fourth  tribe  and  vowed  to  appeal. 

"I  support  the  attorney  general's  efforts  to  overturn  the  ruling,"  Gov. 
Dohn  G.  Rowland  said  in  a statement  released  shortly  after  the  decision 
was  announced.  "I  also  wish  to  make  clear  at  this  time  my  complete 
opposition  to  the  further  expansion  of  casino  gambling  in  Connecticut." 

Richard  Blumenthal,  Connecticut's  attorney  general,  said  federal 
recognition  of  the  tribe  was  "astonishing  and  appalling  because  it  is  so 
clearly  wrong."  He  said  the  tribe  had  failed  to  meet  the  criteria  for 
federal  recognition,  which  include  showing  consistent  political  leadership 
and  evidence  of  an  ongoing  community. 

"There's  a gap  of  150  years,  which  the  B.I.A.  says  can  be  overcome,"  Mr. 
Blumenthal  said.  "This  is  not  the  law,  nor  has  it  been." 

The  Schaghticokes  have  sought  federal  recognition  for  25  years.  In 
December  2002,  the  federal  government  denied  the  request,  but  the  group 
sent  more  than  two  dozen  binders  of  evidence  to  fortify  its  claims,  said 
Linda  Gray,  the  tribe's  genealogist. 

In  a statement,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  acknowledged  that  the 
Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  had  more  than  300  members  on  a reservation 
"established  by  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  1737  and  confirmed  in  1752." 

Mr.  Velky,  the  chief,  said  he  had  visited  more  than  two  dozen  parcels  of 
land,  mostly  outside  of  Kent,  to  gauge  their  suitability  for  economic 
development  if  the  tribe  achieved  federal  recognition.  Such  development 
could  include  a casino. 

"But  only  in  a town  that  wants  one,"  he  said. 

That  would  appear  to  rule  out  the  town  of  Kent,  whose  first  selectwoman, 
Dolores  Schiesel,  flatly  said  there  was  no  support  for  a casino. 

The  tribe  owns  400  acres  of  land  in  Kent,  and  its  new  status  alarmed  Ms. 
Schiesel  for  several  reasons. 

"The  tribe  receiving  federal  recognition  means  change  for  us,"  she  said. 
"If  the  decision  stands,  there  won't  be  a community  of  Kent.  You  won't 
recognize  it  as  it  exists  right  now." 

Whether  or  not  the  tribe  pursues  a casino,  recognition  means  that  it  is 
regarded  as  a sovereign  nation,  exempt  from  local  control. 

It  also  entitles  tribe  members  to  federal  benefits,  like  scholarships, 
low-interest  loans  and  medical  care.  Steven  Austin,  the  tribe's  cultural 
anthropologist  and  a former  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  said 
the  federal  status  meant  that  land  taken  from  the  tribe  could  be  restored. 

Since  1981,  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  has  sought  2,000  acres 
adjacent  to  its  reservation,  claiming  that  it  was  taken  from  them. 


The  bulk  of  the  parcel  includes  land  owned  by  the  Preston  Mountain  Club, 
a private  fishing  club,  and  about  half  the  campus  of  the  private  Kent 
School.  It  also  includes  acreage  on  the  federally  managed  Appalachian 
Trail,  and  other  town  and  private  land.  The  town,  school,  and  federal 
government  are  among  the  parties  fighting  the  land  claim. 

David  J.  Elliott,  the  lawyer  for  Kent  School,  said  the  school  would 
contest  the  tribe's  status. 

"The  Kent  School  feels  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  does  not  satisfy 
the  criteria  for  an  Indian  tribe  under  federal  law,"  he  said. 

Ms.  Schiesel  expressed  concern  that  the  recognition  would  bolster  the 
tribe's  claim  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Austin  said  it  would  indeed.  "We  expect  it  will  back  up  our  claim  to 
land  that  was  taken  from  us,"  he  said.  "The  land  could  be  returned  to  us 
as  acreage  or  as  part  of  a cash  settlement." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Chilmark  and  Commission  Will  File  Briefs  in  Sovereignty  Case 
By  3ULIA  WELLS 
Gazette  Senior  Writer 
January  30,  2004 

The  town  of  Chilmark  and  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Commission  will  add  their 
voices  to  the  Aquinnah  court  appeal  over  sovereign  immunity,  which  is  now 
expected  to  come  before  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  this  year. 

Chilmark  and  the  MVC  will  both  ask  for  court  permission  to  file  amicus 
briefs  in  the  case,  which  will  test  the  strength  of  a 1983  Indian  land 
claims  settlement  agreement  between  the  town  of  Aquinnah  and  the  Wampanoag 
Tribe  of  Gay  Flead  (Aquinnah). 

Eight  months  ago  the  Flon.  Richard  Connon,  an  associate  justice  of  the 
superior  court,  found  that  the  tribe  cannot  be  sued  because  of  sovereign 
immunity. 

Two  town  groups  have  formally  appealed  the  case  - the  Aquinnah/Gay  Flead 
Community  Association  Inc.  (formerly  the  Gay  Flead  Taxpayers  Association), 
and  the  Benton  Family  Trust,  a group  of  abutters  to  the  tribally  owned 
Cook  Lands.  Last  month  Massachusetts  Attorney  General  Thomas  F.  Reilly 
announced  that  he  would  intervene  in  the  case  on  behalf  of  the 
commonwealth . 

The  case  centers  on  a local  zoning  dispute,  but  the  ramifications  could 
be  far-reaching  and  in  the  end  it  could  represent  a challenge  to  the  power 
of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Commission  to  review  future  development  projects. 

The  Wampanoags  are  the  only  federally  recognized  tribe  in  the 
commonwealth . 

"The  selectmen  are  not  acting  in  response  to  any  perceived  threat  that 
the  tribe  would  exercise  their  claimed  immunity  inappropriately,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  community  has  a right  to  determine  its  own  zoning.  In  so 
doing,  the  community  decides  what  is  detrimental  to  itself.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  board  of  selectmen  to  defend  that  right,"  wrote  the  Chilmark 
selectmen  in  a letter  to  MVC  executive  director  Mark  London  this  week. 

The  commission  voted  last  week  to  ask  the  court  to  allow  it  to  file  an 
amicus  brief  - also  known  as  a friend  of  the  court  brief  - in  the 
sovereignty  case.  A letter  went  out  to  five  of  the  six  Vineyard  towns 
inviting  them  to  do  the  same. 

"The  commission  does  not  perceive  that  the  tribe  wishes  to  exploit  its 
claimed  immunity  from  judicial  process  to  undertake  inappropriate 
development  and  notes  that  it  has  worked  successfully  with  the  tribe  in 


the  past.  However,  if  allowed  to  stand,  the  exemption  from  land  use 
controls  would  be  in  place  for  generations  to  come,  and  the  commission 
believes  that  it  is  important  to  to  maintain  a unified  system  of  land 
planning  and  regulation  in  light  of  the  Vineyard's  unique  and  limited 
resources,"  Mr.  London  wrote  in  the  letter. 

Response  to  the  letter  has  been  mixed.  Selectmen  in  Edgartown  and 
Tisbury  decided  to  not  file  amicus  briefs.  Oak  Bluffs  leaders  were  still 
undecided.  "We  just  caught  wind  of  it  and  we  have  asked  our  executive 
secretary  to  do  some  more  research,"  said  selectman  Todd  Rebello  this  week. 
West  Tisbury  selectmen  discussed  the  issue  at  their  regular  meeting  this 
week  and  board  members  agreed  that  they  favored  filing  a brief,  but 
selectman  John  Early  was  asked  to  consult  with  town  counsel  Ronald  H. 
Rappaport  before  they  take  a formal  vote. 

Chilmark  selectmen  voted  without  dissent  to  accept  the  invitation. 

"I  thought  it  was  interesting  that  the  state  came  in  as  an  intervener, 
and  I thought  it  was  proof  conclusive  of  the  validity  of  what  Ron 
[Rappaport]  has  been  saying  all  along  - that  this  is  a very  important 
lawsuit.  The  state  stepped  up  and  said  the  same  thing,"  said  board 
chairman  Alex  Preston. 

Mr.  Rappaport  is  town  counsel  to  five  of  the  six  Vineyard  towns, 
including  Aquinnah. 

"I  think  it's  an  important  issue  that  should  be  resolved.  Clearly  it  has 
impact  for  Chilmark  and  the  rest  of  the  Island,"  Mr.  Preston  said. 

Notably  absent  from  the  case  is  the  town  of  Aquinnah,  whose  three 
selectmen  voted  two  months  ago  to  abandon  the  town  appeal  of  what  is 
expected  in  the  end  to  be  a landmark  case. 

Two  of  the  three  selectmen  have  relationships  with  the  tribe,  and  the 
selectmen  are  now  involved  in  closed-door  talks  with  tribal  members  over 
zoning  and  land-use  issues. 

The  court  dispute  began  in  March  of  2001  when  the  tribe  built  a small 
shed  and  a pier  at  its  shellfish  hatchery  without  obtaining  a building 
permit.  The  hatchery  is  located  on  the  Cook  Lands,  one  of  a group  of 
Indian  common  lands  that  were  transferred  to  the  tribe  in  1983  under  the 
terms  of  the  settlement  agreement.  Signed  by  the  town  fathers  and  members 
of  the  tribe,  the  agreement  contains  explicit  language  noting  that  the 
tribe  must  comply  with  state  and  local  zoning  laws.  State  and  federal 
legislation  was  later  enacted  to  ratify  the  agreement,  and  eventually  the 
tribe  won  federal  recognition. 

In  the  lower  court  ruling,  Dudge  Connon  found  that  the  doctrine  of 
sovereign  immunity  trumps  the  settlement  agreement,  although  the  judge 
also  noted  the  contradictions,  writing  that  the  town  had  received  "a  right 
but  no  remedy." 

Now  the  case  will  move  to  a higher  court.  Attorneys  for  the  two  Aquinnah 
taxpayer  groups  who  are  appealing  have  filed  formal  requests  to  have  the 
case  heard  by  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Dudicial  Court.  Attorneys  for  the 
MVC  filed  a memorandum  in  support  of  review  by  the  state's  highest  court. 

In  a brief  filed  this  week,  assistant  attorney  general  Thomas  A.  Barnico 
underscored  the  state's  interest  in  defending  its  own  legislation,  and 
also  the  wider  implications  of  the  case. 

"The  commonwealth  has  a direct  and  substantial  interest  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  order  of  the  town,"  Mr.  Barnico  wrote.  He  also  wrote: 

"The  superior  court  held  that  the  tribe  is  immune  from  the  suit  by  the 
town  of  Aquinnah  to  enforce  applicable  zoning  regulations.  If  the  superior 
court  is  correct  in  its  view  that  the  zoning  laws  are  applicable  but  not 
enforceable,  such  immunity  may  extend  in  the  future  to  the  use  of  property 
acquired  by  the  tribe  anywhere  in  the  commonwealth." 
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Superpower  of  native  nations  is  aim  of  Dine'  Prez 
Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
January  27,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  Dine'  are  strong  in  number  and  strong  in  spirit.  Now 
it's  time  to  draw  from  that  strength  and  move  forward  into  an  age  of 
economic  independence  and  true  sovereignty,  rather  than  continuing  to 
exist  "hand-to-mouth."  This  was  the  message  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe 
Shirley  Dr.  tried  to  impress  upon  the  council  during  his  State  of  the 
Nation  address  Monday. 

"Our  people  look  to  our  Navajo  Nation  government  for  leadership  guided 
by  vision,"  Shirley  told  the  20th  Navajo  Nation  Council  as  it  convened  for 
the  winter  session.  While  the  United  States  is  the  superpower  of  the  world 
President  Shirley  said,  the  Navajo  Nation,  as  the  largest  Native  nation  in 
the  United  States,  should  be  the  superpower  of  Native  nations  everywhere. 

"The  Navajo  Nation  government  has  a responsibility  to  ensure  the 
preservation  of  our  culture  and  way  of  life  for  our  people  and  other 
peoples  who  might  learn  from  us,"  he  said.  "The  Navajo  people  have 
invested  their  hopes  for  a better  tomorrow  in  us,  which  requires  working 
together  . . . Our  success  for  the  Navajo  people  will  be  a success  for  all 
Native  peoples." 

But  before  the  Navajo  Nation  can  help  others,  it  first  must  put  itself 
beyond  the  need  of  help,  the  president  said.  "We  must  end  the  drifting 
that  has  eroded  our  resources,  fractured  our  economy,  and  shaken  our 
people's  confidence.  It  is  a daunting  task  to  be  self-sufficient,  but  our 
history  proves  that  our  strengths  can  overcome." 

The  strength  of  the  Din  comes  in  part  from  the  4,000  Navajos  who 
survived  the  Long  Walk  and  returned  to  dwell  within  the  four  sacred 
mountains.  "Because  of  that,  today  we  are  300,000  members  strong  and 
growing.  ...  The  spirit  of  our  4,000  Navajos  who  trusted  in  the  Creator 
and  in  the  strength  of  the  Din  is  the  force  that  will  move  our  nation  now, 
he  said. 

Reduce  dependency 

The  Navajo  people  must  do  as  their  ancestors  did,  "and  take  our  destiny 
into  our  own  hands,"  according  to  the  president.  "Trust  in  the  Creator, 
not  in  the  federal  government.  We  must  invest  in  our  people,  create  jobs 
for  them,  and  prepare  for  their  future  . . . Let  us  move  forward  to  the 
destiny  chosen  by  the  Navajo  people,  not  one  handed  out  by  the  BIA." 

Taking  command  of  Navajo  destiny  requires  a change  in  thinking  and  a 
change  in  habits  instilled  in  the  Navajo  people  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  during  the  last  100  years,  he  said.  "We  must  not  expect  something 
for  nothing.  There  is  always  a price  to  pay  for  what  is  given  to  us.  The 
federal  government  does  not  give  money  for  nothing,"  he  said. 

Bold  steps 

The  state  of  the  Navajo  Nation  is  strong,  but  it  can  be  stronger  and 
more  independent,  according  to  the  president. 

One  of  the  first  of  those  bold  steps  on  the  path  of  self-determination 
is  approval  of  six  bond  finance  packages  totaling  just  over  $500  million. 
"With  the  six  measures  we  will  fund  capital  improvement  projects,  public 
safety  complexes,  economic  development  which  will  include  help  for  small 
businesses,  trauma  centers,  higher-education  scholarship  opportunities  and 
elderly  care,"  he  said. 

While  some  say  the  bond  package  is  too  dangerous  and  will  create  debt 
the  Navajo  Nation  cannot  pay.  President  Shirley  said  the  question  is  not 
"Can  we  afford  to  do  this?"  but,  "Can  we  afford  NOT  to  do  this?" 

Bond  financing  is  not  a new  tool  or  an  unknown  procedure.  The  federal 
government,  states,  counties,  cities  and  towns  all  engage  in  bond 
financing  to  fulfill  their  dreams,  Shirley  said.  "We  must  approve  the 
bonds  to  help  our  people.  A 'No'  vote  sends  the  message  that  our  current 


hand-to-mouth  operation  is  OK.  I disagree,  and  I believe  our  people  will 
disagree,  too." 

No  time  to  change 

Working  toward  solutions  to  the  Nation's  pressing  problems  is  a priority 
according  to  the  president.  However,  one  issue  that  is  "sapping  the  energy 
of  our  government"  is  a bill  currently  before  the  council  to  remove  Karen 
Dixon-Blazer  as  executive  director  of  the  Division  of  Education. 

"Rather  than  going  for  removal  of  the  executive  director  or  for  a vote 
of  no  confidence  in  her  abilities,  let  us  really  come  together  and  work  on 
those  things  which  plague  our  Division  of  Education  ...,"  he  said. 

"This  administration  inherited  a Division  which,  in  the  span  of  three 
years,  had  appointed  six  directors,"  according  to  the  president.  The 
Division  of  Din  Education  lacked  direction,  schools  were  unmonitored  and 
left  to  fend  for  themselves,  and  major  decisions  regarding  their 
livelihood  were  made  outside  the  Executive  Branch,  he  said. 

"The  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  has  impacted  our  schools  Navajo  Nationwide 
and  the  BIA's  Adequate  Yearly  Progress  report  has  determined  that  our 
Navajo  Nation  schools  are  in  crises.  Of  the  66  BIA-funded  schools,  50 
percent  require  improvement  or  corrective  action.  Further,  out  of  19 
bureau-funded  schools  throughout  the  United  States,  13  Navajo  schools  will 
face  restructuring, " the  president  said. 

"The  Division  of  Din  Education  has  been  given  the  task  of  addressing  the 
issues  collectively  with  all  schools  serving  the  Navajo  Nation.  We  are  in 
mid-stream  of  working  on  and  doing  something  about  the  woes  related  to  our 
schools  and  there  is  no  room  and  no  time  to  change  the  directorship  of  our 
Division  of  Education." 

President  Shirley  asked  council  delegates  to  vote  "No"  on  the  bill  to 
remove  Dixon-Blazer,  saying  he  specifically  selected  her  because  "she  is 
effective, "and  under  her  direction"  we  are  expanding  resources  for 
education,  exploring  ways  to  dramatically  increase  funding  and  support  for 
the  schools  of  the  Navajo  Nation." 

The  president  also  accused  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Division  of  Education 
of  complacency,  saying  believe  the  Division  exists  for  the  workers  and  not 
the  students.  But  that  is  not  the  case,  he  said.  "The  individuals  in  the 
Division  of  Education  are  employed  to  ensure  that  Navajo  youth  get  every 
opportunity  . . . Stand  with  me  on  this  matter  and  watch  the  results  over 
the  next  few  rocky  months." 

Of  the  17,644  students  who  applied  for  Navajo  Nation  scholarships  this 
year,  only  6,520  received  them.  "With  or  without  our  bond  initiative  for 
scholarships  for  education,  we  must  focus  on  narrowing  the  gap  of  those 
students  who  were  denied,"  Shirley  said. 

Local  empowerment 

Another  stumbling  block  on  the  road  to  progress  is  the  governmental 
process  itself,  the  president  said. 

Former  President  Albert  Hale  started  local  empowerment  initiatives  in 
1998,  according  to  President  Shirley.  "Today,  there  are  only  three 
certified  chapters  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  Chapters  who  want  to  be 
autonomous  and  be  self-sufficient.  Our  laws  cannot  continue  to  be  a 
blockage  to  their  efforts,"  he  said. 
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New  York  Oneidas  feel  threatened  by  a letter  from  Wisconsin  Oneidas 


By  Ray  Barrington 
News-Chronicle 
January  27,  2004 

A letter  obtained  by  The  Green  Bay  News-Chronicle  shows  the  Oneida  Nation 
of  New  York  thinks  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  has  been  threatening  in  its 
attempts  to  resolve  a land  claim  in  New  York. 

According  to  the  letter,  sent  Dan.  9 by  the  New  York  Oneidas  to 
Wisconsin  tribal  chairwoman  Tina  Danforth,  a letter  of  Dec.  4 from  the 
Wisconsin  Oneidas  seeking  a meeting  came  after  steps  the  New  York  Oneidas 
called  "highly  divisive  and  provocative"  that  "certainly  will  prevent  a 
settlement . " 

However,  Danforth  denied  the  letter  was  a threat. 

"They're  almost  night  and  day,"  she  said  of  the  two  letters.  A copy  of 
the  Wisconsin  Oneidas'  letter  to  Raymond  Halbritter,  CEO  of  the  New  York 
nation,  says  the  Wisconsin  tribe  wanted  to  "bring  the  claim  to  closure  in 
a good  way"  and  that  it  has  been  "consistent  in  our  desire  to  realize  both 
land  in  the  homeland  and  damages." 

The  Wisconsin  Oneidas  are  part  of  a 250,000-acre  lawsuit  against  the 
state  of  New  York  and  two  counties.  The  state  Oneidas  moved  from  New  York 
in  the  1800s  after  purchasing  land  in  Wisconsin  Territory,  eventually 
losing  most  of  the  land. 

The  Wisconsin  Oneidas  are  willing  to  settle  the  claim  for  casino  rights. 
The  tribe  wants  to  open  one  of  three  facilities  in  the  Catskills,  and 
announced  last  year  it  had  purchased  land  in  three  different  locations  to 
establish  a foothold  in  the  area.  One  of  the  properties  is  near  a New  York 
Oneida  casino  development. 

The  New  York  Oneidas  don't  think  the  Wisconsin  branch  has  rights  in  the 
state.  They  moved  to  settle  the  case  without  consulting  the  Oneidas  of 
Wisconsin  or  Canada. 

The  New  Yorkers'  letter  said  that  Wisconsin  tribal  vice  chairwoman  Kathy 
Hughes  threatened  "that  things  'might  not  be  so  nice  for  us  here'"  if  the 
New  Yorkers  did  not  give  in  to  Wisconsin  demands  regarding  casino  and 
reservation  rights. 

It  refers  to  the  Dec.  4 letter  as  a veiled  threat  that  the  Wisconsin 
tribe  is  "committed  to  any  and  all  steps"  to  settle  the  land  claim.  The 
New  York  tribe  said  it  is  not. 

"We  did  not  sell  out  Mother  Earth  200  years  ago  and  we  are  not  willing 
to  sell  Mother  Earth  now.  We  will  not  trade  or  sell  out  our  land  claim  for 
a casino  in  the  Catskills  and  we  will  oppose  efforts  by  you  to  do  so." 

The  letter,  signed  by  nine  tribal  and  clan  officials,  says  the  Wisconsin 
Oneidas  need  to  provide  a realistic  proposal  for  the  land  claim  before 
another  meeting  would  be  scheduled. 

"The  phrase  'proceed  with  all  steps  necessary'  was  taken  out  of  context, 

' Danforth  said. 

The  letter  tells  the  New  York  tribe  "if  there  is  a desire  on  your  port 
to  join  with  us  in  discussions  focused  on  viable,  equitable  and 
proportional  solutions,  then  we  stand  ready  to  meet  with  you."  It  offers 
to  meet  at  a neutral,  midway  site  such  as  Detroit. 

Danforth  said  that  the  New  York  Oneidas  might  be  concerned  about 
Wisconsin  Oneidas  trying  to  take  over  tribal  government. 

"We  have  no  intent  to  do  anything  that  threatens  government  or  the 
sovereignty  of  any  other  tribe  in  the  state,"  she  said. 

"There  are  three  sites  to  be  awarded  to  some  tribe  in  New  York,  and 
we're  hopeful  to  be  one  of  the  three." 
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Lewis  & Clark  helped  rob  American  Indians 
By  ROBERT  D.  MILLER 
PROFESSOR 
Danuary  28,  2004 

Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  sit  high  in  the  pantheon  of  American 
folk  heroes.  Even  today,  Lewis  and  Clark  are  viewed  as  brave  adventurers 
who  went  where  no  one  had  gone  before,  exploring  and  conquering  the 
wilderness  for  the  betterment  of  America. 

There  is  another  way  to  view  Lewis  and  Clark,  however,  which  is  nearer 
to  the  truth.  Lewis  and  Clark  were  military  officers  serving  American 
empire  and  manifest  destiny  and  they  were  the  vanguard  of  American 
policies  that  ultimately  robbed  the  indigenous  peoples  of  nearly 
everything  they  possessed. 

Historian  Bernard  DeVoto  stated,  "The  dispatch  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  was  an  act  of  imperial  policy."  This  imperialism  was  directed 
at  the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Louisiana 
Territory . 

The  expedition  was  primarily  concerned  with  Indian  affairs.  First, 
President  Defferson  wanted  to  find  a passage  across  the  continent  to 
greatly  expand  the  American  fur  trade,  in  cooperation  with  tribes. 

Second,  Defferson  wanted  to  establish  American  trade  with  tribes. 

Third,  Defferson  ordered  Lewis  and  Clark  to  gather  information 
concerning  tribal  economies,  diplomatic  relations  and  more.  Finally, 
Defferson  wanted  to  extend  American  sovereignty  over  the  tribes.  Thus, 
Lewis  and  Clark  were  American  economic  and  diplomatic  representatives 
spreading  the  news  of  the  United  States'  new  role  as  the  controlling 
sovereign  government  in  the  Louisiana  Territory. 

The  expedition  operated  under  a European  legal  principle  called  the 
doctrine  of  discovery.  This  legal  principle  rationalized  the  domination 
and  outright  conquest  of  indigenous,  non-Christian,  non-white  populations 
because  it  provided  that  the  first  European  country  that  "discovered"  new 
territory  gained  an  interest  in  the  natives'  property  and  became  the  sole 
government  eligible  to  buy  their  lands  and  the  sole  government  that  could 
deal  diplomatically  with  the  natives.  Thus,  indigenous  peoples  lost 
property  and  sovereign  rights  without  their  knowledge  or  their  consent  to 
the  "discovering"  nation. 

Defferson  demonstrated  his  agreement  with  the  doctrine  when  he  wrote 
that  after  buying  the  Louisiana  Territory,  the  United  States  had  become 
its  "sovereign"  but  that  the  purchase  had  not  diminished  Indian  "occupancy 
rights"  until  the  United  States  bought  the  land  itself  from  the  "native 
proprietors."  Defferson  also  showed  his  understanding  of  the  doctrine  when 
he  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  beyond  the  Louisiana  Territory  into  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  strengthen  the  American  discovery  claim  to  the  Oregon 
Territory.  Defferson  obviously  had  American  empire  in  mind  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  for  the  Louisiana  Territory. 

Thus,  Lewis  and  Clark  established  American  sovereignty  in  the  Louisiana 
Territory  and  helped  strengthen  American  discovery  claim  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  First,  they  distributed  "sovereignty  tokens"  of  American  flags, 
military  uniforms  and  Defferson  medals  to  tribal  chiefs.  These  gifts 
conveyed  important  messages  of  American  sovereignty  and  tribal  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  Second,  they  informed  everyone  that  Defferson  was 
now  the  "Great  White  Father"  of  his  Indian  "children."  Third,  Lewis  and 
Clark  organized  visits  of  members  of  26  different  tribes  to  Washington,  D. 
C.,  which  were  intended  to  intimidate  Indians  with  the  power  of  the  United 
States . 

Fourth,  they  tried  to  manipulate  the  political  relationships  among  the 
tribes  to  facilitate  American  commercial  goals,  and  they  consulted  with 
tribes  on  trade  issues  designed  to  bring  tribes  within  the  American 
economic  sphere.  They  even  promised  to  trade  with  tribes  located  outside 
the  Louisiana  Territory,  which  demonstrates  further  the  "imperial  reach" 
of  the  expedition  to  areas  that  were  then  outside  the  United  States. 
Finally,  Lewis  and  Clark  performed  recognized  rituals  to  advance  America's 
discovery  claim  to  the  Northwest  by  leaving  written  announcements  of  their 


presence  at  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  Clatsop  and  Chinook  Indians  and  by 
branding  and  carving  their  names  on  trees  and  affixing  notices  thereto. 

The  ultimate  goal,  then,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  was  the 
subjugation  of  Indian  property  and  commercial  rights.  The  expedition 
helped  the  United  States  claim  its  discovery  sovereignty  over  the 
Louisiana  Territory,  institute  concrete  plans  to  begin  exercising  that 
authority  and  extended  America's  claim  to  the  Northwest.  The  expedition 
was  a major  part  of  Jefferson's  plan  to  assimilate  Indians  and  their 
assets  into  American  society,  to  remove  the  tribes  from  the  path  of 
American  continental  expansion  and,  if  necessary,  to  exterminate  the 
tribes  to  advance  the  American  empire. 

Lewis  and  Clark  opened  the  road  to  the  domination  of  Indian  tribes  in 
the  Northwest  and  the  Louisiana  Territory  and  to  bringing  Indian  lands 
into  the  American  empire.  As  a consequence,  Indians  lost  valuable  property 
and  governmental  rights  and  were  ultimately  subjected  to  official  federal 
policies  of  forced  removals,  assimilation,  armed  conflicts,  the 
reservation  system  and  the  termination  of  tribal  governments. 

The  cultural,  religious,  family  and  governmental  oppression  that  Indian 
people  have  suffered  since  the  expedition  is  well  documented.  American 
Indians  have  obviously  suffered  the  detrimental  effects  of  "American 
empire. " 

Robert  I.  Miller  is  associate  professor  of  Lewis  & Clark  Law  School 
in  Portland. 
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Tribes  get  funds  for  wildlife 
Gazette  Staff 
January  28,  2004 

Tribes  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  are  among  60  in  the  country  that  will 
receive  federal  grants  to  help  endangered,  threatened  and  other  wildlife 
on  tribal  lands. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale  Norton  announced  the  $14  million  in 
grants  Tuesday. 

"We  view  this  as  a program  that  should  become  a regular  part  of  our 
working  relationship  with  the  tribes,"  Norton  said. 

Among  the  recipients  are  Fort  Belknap,  $250,000  for  comprehensive 
wildlife  management  plans;  Fort  Peck  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  tribes,  $225, 
000  for  swift  fox  restoration;  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  tribes, 
$212,000  for  management  of  Columbian  sharp-tailed  grouse  and  $200,000  for 
grizzly  habitat;  Chippewa  Cree,  $250,000  for  fish  and  wildlife  management; 
Blackfeet  Nation,  $152,000  for  four  wildlife  projects;  and  Shoshone  and 
Arapaho  joint  council,  $190,000  to  manage  grizzly  bears,  wolves  and  sage 
grouse. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  awarded  the  grants  under  two  new 
programs:  the  Tribal  Landowner  Incentive  Program  and  the  Tribal  Wildlife 
Grant  Program. 

About  200  proposals  were  submitted  for  the  grant  money.  Federal 
officials  said  they  will  start  working  next  month  with  other  tribes  to 
strengthen  their  applications  before  the  next  round  of  grants  is  awarded. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Natives  wary  of  new  rural  commission 
FUNDING: 

Sovereignty  issues  also  might  be  at  stake  as  legal  system  is  revamped. 

By  TOM  KIZZIA 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
February  2,  2004 

Alaska  Native  groups,  wary  of  past  congressional  efforts  to  force 
consolidation  of  tribes  and  federal  funding  for  Native  programs,  are 
gearing  up  to  respond  to  the  latest  initiative:  a law  setting  up  a 
commission  to  draw  up  a new  legal  and  governmental  system  for  rural  Alaska 

The  law,  adopted  by  Congress  in  January  as  part  of  a massive  federal 
spending  bill,  also  calls  for  a government  review  of  federal  funding  for 
Alaska  Natives  and  seeks  recommendations  for  consolidating  and 
streamlining  delivery  of  services. 

Another  section  of  the  budget  rider,  tacked  on  the  spending  bill  by  Sen. 
Ted  Stevens,  R-Alaska,  could  eventually  have  a far-reaching  impact  on  the 
flow  of  funds  to  rural  Alaska.  The  law  calls  for  creation  of  an  Economic 
Development  Committee,  composed  largely  of  finance  and  business  people, 
who  would  funnel  grants  and  loans  to  "promote  private-sector  investment  to 
reduce  poverty  in  economically  distressed  rural  villages."  Funding  for 
this  would  pass  through  the  Denali  Commission,  a Stevens  brainchild  that 
in  the  past  has  concentrated  more  on  public  health  investments  in  the  Bush 

Since  the  federal  spending  bill  was  passed,  most  attention  here  has 
focused  on  the  new  Alaska  Rural  Justice  and  Law  Enforcement  Commission, 
which  was  told  to  complete  its  work  by  January  2005. 

In  addition  to  studying  law  enforcement,  alcohol  control  and  domestic 
violence  issues,  the  commission  has  been  told  to  make  recommendations  on 
creating  "a  unified  law  enforcement  system,  court  system  and  system  of 
local  laws  or  ordinances  for  Alaska  Native  villages  and  communities  of 
varying  sizes  including  the  possibility  of  first-,  second-  and  third-class 
villages  with  different  powers." 

Some  Native  leaders  already  have  said  that  sounds  alarmingly  like  an 
assault  on  the  sovereignty  of  tribally  run  villages. 

"People  are  still  scrambling  to  figure  out  'What  the  heck  does  this 
mean?'  " said  Fleather  Kendall  Miller,  a lawyer  with  the  Native  American 
Rights  Fund.  "When  he  says  'unified,'  it  sounds  like  he  wants  to  do  away 
with  tribes  in  Alaska  and  do  it  by  an  appropriations  rider." 

She  said  the  proposal  calls  for  "carving  out  a different  policy  for 
Alaska  tribes  from  every  tribe  in  the  Lower  48." 

But  Mike  Irwin,  a vice  president  with  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives, 
called  the  mission  wide  open  and  said  it  would  be  up  to  appointees  to  the 
commission  to  give  it  focus. 

In  remarks  added  to  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor,  Stevens  said  the 
commission  was  not  set  up  to  take  sides  in  the  dispute  over  the  proper 
legal  standing  of  tribes  in  Alaska.  "Rather  it  seeks  a practical  solution 
to  the  issue  of  rural  justice  and  law  enforcement,"  he  said. 

The  nine-member  commission  is  to  be  appointed  by  U.S.  Attorney  General 
John  Ashcroft  and  have  one  tribal  representative.  Alaska  Attorney  General 
Gregg  Renkes  is  to  be  the  state  co-chairman. 

The  commission  is  being  administered  by  the  Alaska  Native  Justice  Center 
an  Anchorage-based  nonprofit  advocacy  group.  Denise  Morris,  the  justice 
center's  president,  said  Friday  it's  too  early  to  say  what  direction  the 
group  will  take  in  examining  governance  questions.  She  said  conversations 
about  appointing  members  have  barely  begun. 

Any  recommendations  would  go  back  to  Stevens  and  to  the  Alaska 
Legislature.  Stevens  has  one  more  year  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  though  he  is  expected  to  remain  a powerful 


committee  member  after  he  steps  down. 

The  challenge  of  merging  state  and  tribal  legal  systems  in  Alaska  has 
proved  daunting,  with  neither  side  eager  to  give  up  its  separate  sovereign 
power . 

Political  jockeying  stepped  up  two  years  ago,  when  Stevens  said  funding 
for  Alaska  Natives  was  being  dispersed  too  broadly  among  tribal 
governments.  He  called  for  consolidation  of  funding  and  even  attached 
controversial  budget  riders  to  bills  ordering  consolidation.  Stevens 
dropped  the  riders  in  exchange  for  the  language  creating  the  new 
commission . 

Native  groups  met  last  year  in  response  to  calls  from  Stevens  for  change. 
But  few  recommendations  came  forward.  Most  Native  leaders  have  defended 
the  status  quo,  saying  federal  self-determination  policies  have  helped 
develop  village-based  economies  by  funding  tribes  rather  than  regional 
organizations . 

On  funding  matters,  the  new  law  says: 

* The  Government  Accounting  Office  will  complete  a review  by  April  30  of 
all  programs  benefitting  rural  communities  in  Alaska,  with  special 
attention  on  housing  programs  and  the  cost  per  house  of  different 
housing  authorities. 

* The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  and  the  Alaska  Municipal  League  may 
meet  and  make  recommendations  for  improving  efficiency  in  delivering 
services . 

* The  Denali  Commission  co-chairman  will  appoint  a new  Economic 
Development  Committee,  led  by  the  AFN  president,  whose  members  will 
include  the  state  commissioner  of  Community  and  Economic  Affairs,  a 
representative  from  the  Alaska  Bankers  Association,  the  chairman  of 
the  Alaska  Permanent  Fund  and  a representative  from  the  Alaska  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Each  of  12  regions  will  have  a member,  including 
representatives  of  tribes,  regional  Native  corporations  and  nonprofits, 
and  borough  governments. 

Regional  advisory  councils,  made  up  of  officials  from  local  government. 
Native  corporations  and  the  private  sector,  would  apply  for  federal  funds 
through  the  new  committee  to  assist  rural  development.  No  money  has  yet 
been  appropriated  for  these  purposes,  Irwin  said. 

The  rural  development  program  will  kick  off  with  an  economic  summit  in 
Alaska  next  Duly  involving  the  World  Bank,  Irwin  said. 

Reporter  Tom  Kizzia  can  be  reached  at  tkizzia@  adn.com 
or  in  Homer  at  1-907-235-4244. 
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Getting  Cree  back  into  the  bush 

Hunting  and  fishing  part  of  larger  plan  to  foster  healthy  diet 
SUE  MONTGOMERY 
The  Gazette 

Tuesday,  Danuary  27,  2004 

Eddy  Tapiatic  is  driving  along  a smoothly  paved  road  between  Chisasibi 
and  Radisson  in  his  enormous  V8  Chevy  pickup. 

In  the  passenger  seat  beside  him  sits  62-year-old  Bobby  Pashagumeskum, 
dressed  in  camouflage  jacket  and  pants  and  caribou-hide  eeyishchin,  or 
moccasins . 

"I  was  born  out  in  the  bush  - with  a gun  in  one  hand  and  an  arrow  in  the 
other,"  says  the  52-year-old  Tapiatic,  the  director  of  the  Cree  Trappers 


Association . 

Their  mission  on  this  bitterly  cold  but  sunny  Danuary  day  is  to  kill  a 
caribou  and,  for  the  first  time,  donate  the  meat  to  the  local  hospital, 
where  patients  crave  a taste  of  their  traditional  food. 

It's  part  of  a larger  plan  to  get  the  14,000  Cree  of  northern  Quebec 
eating  healthier  - less  of  the  prepackaged,  processed  food  found  in 
grocery  stores  and  more  caribou,  ptarmigan,  fish  and  berries. 

Their  diet  and  lifestyle  have  changed  so  dramatically  in  the  past  25 
years  - mainly  because  of  hydroelectric  development  in  the  area  - they  now 
face  a major  health  crisis.  More  than  15  per  cent  of  adults  20  years  old 
and  over  suffer  from  diabetes,  more  than  three  times  the  rate  for  other 
Canadians,  and  60  per  cent  of  children  age  6 to  12  are  either  overweight 
or  obese. 

"We  never  used  to  have  the  pot  bellies  we  have  now,"  says  Tapiatic, 
patting  his  own  paunch,  which  reaches  to  the  steering  wheel.  "We  are 
really  out  of  shape. 

"The  Ski-Doo  replaced  the  dogsled,  then  when  the  (hydroelectric)  project 
started,  people  had  money  to  buy  trucks  and  chain  saws." 

It  has  resulted  in  a nation  that  barely  moves.  The  Cree  Board  of  Health 
and  Social  Services  of  Dames  Bay  fears  obesity  might  be  a greater  public- 
health  problem  than  any  other  issue  in  the  region. 

"Young  people  don't  eat  traditional  foods  anymore,"  Tapiatic  says.  "They 
prefer  store-bought,  and  we're  trying  to  get  away  from  that.  How  do  you  do 
that?  It's  a very  good  question." 

As  elders  die  and  more  youth  develop  a taste  for  junk  food,  the  number 
of  hunters  has  dropped  dramatically.  Dust  20  years  ago,  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  population  lived  off  the  land  - hunting,  fishing  and  trapping. 

Today,  Tapiatic  estimates,  only  30  per  cent  of  the  population  are  full- 
time hunters. 

Now,  the  only  time  most  young  people  go  out  into  the  bush  is  in  the 
spring,  during  the  two-week  "goose  break." 

It  was  also  agreed,  in  the  1975  accord  between  Hydro-Que ' bee,  the  Cree 
and  the  Quebec  government,  that  the  Cree  would  be  paid  to  spend  a minimum 
of  120  days  a year  in  the  bush,  up  to  a maximum  of  240.  But  the  Cree 
Hunter  and  Trappers  Income  Security  Program  is  run  on  the  honour  system 
and,  administrator  Allen  Neacapo  says,  a lot  of  people  sign  up  not  so  much 
out  of  a love  for  hunting,  but  because  there  are  no  other  jobs  to  be  had. 

At  minus  30C,  the  heavy  coating  of  salt  on  the  road  Tapiatic  is  driving 
along  does  little  to  alleviate  the  slick  coating  of  black  ice,  but  the 
caribou  love  it. 

Sitting  in  the  back  seat  behind  Tapiatic  and  Pashagumeskum  is  a bit  like 
watching  two  dogs  on  high  alert  for  rabbit  or  squirrels.  Both  heads  snap 
to  the  side  as  the  men  sense  something  has  moved  in  the  bush,  even  though 
the  truck  is  doing  80  kilometres  an  hour.  Every  once  in  a while,  Tapiatic 
stops  the  vehicle,  reverses  and  peers  through  the  sparse  black  spruce 
trees . 

"The  Cree  believe  that  the  animal  will  show  himself  to  us,"  Tapiatic 
says  when  asked  why  they  don't  get  out  of  the  truck  and  walk  into  the 
woods . 

And  sure  enough,  after  about  an  hour  and  a half  of  driving,  two  caribou 
"show  themselves"  ahead  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Tapiatic  stops  the 
vehicle  and  Pashagumeskum  hops  out,  rifle  in  hand.  He  kneels,  fires  a shot, 
but  misses.  The  caribou  keep  licking  the  road,  seemingly  unaware  their 
lives  are  in  danger.  Two  more  shots  ring  out,  and  the  caribou  saunter  off 
the  road  into  the  woods. 

Tapiatic  and  Pashagumeskum,  while  not  exactly  taking  chase,  strap  on 
their  snowshoes  and  follow  the  caribou  tracks  across  the  bright  white  snow 
into  the  woods. 

About  50  metres  in,  a caribou  lies  on  its  side,  blood  trickling  thinly 
from  between  its  shoulder  blades  and  landing  on  the  snow. 

Pashagumeskum  pulls  out  a tiny  Swiss  Army  knife  - its  blade  no  more  than 
eight  centimetres  long.  He  cuts  the  throat,  then  slits  the  animal  down  the 
middle.  The  animal  has  to  be  gutted  immediately  to  prevent  contamination 
of  the  meat,  Tapiatic  explains. 

Pashagumeskum  removes  the  insides,  empties  the  stomach  of  its  contents. 


then  stuffs  the  intestines  and  other  organs  into  an  orange  garbage  bag. 

The  whole  process  takes  about  15  minutes. 

Then  the  two  men  wrap  a heavy  rope  around  the  animal's  snout  and  legs, 
and  drag  it  to  the  truck  - its  engine  still  running. 

The  animal  is  loaded  into  the  cab,  along  with  the  bag  of  entrails,  and 
the  two  men  climb  into  the  massive  vehicle. 

Pashagumeskum,  his  hands  covered  in  dry  blood,  opens  a thermos  of  tea 
and  unwraps  a tinfoil  package. 

As  Tapiatic  tunes  the  radio  into  a tense  town-hall  meeting  about  health 
care,  being  broadcast  live  from  Chisasibi,  Pashagumeskum  devours  his  snack 
of  three  cold  hot  dogs. 
smontgomery@thegazette . canwest . com 
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Metis  vote  open  to  all  candidates:  judge 
Canadian  Press 
January  28,  2004 

A judge  has  ruled  a new  election  for  president  of  the  Manitoba  Metis 
Federation  will  be  open  to  all  qualified  candidates. 

Dustice  Perry  Schulman  will  decide  Wednesday  if  the  vote  should  be  held 
immediately  or  be  delayed  until  the  federation  can  appeal  his  recent 
decision  to  nullify  last  year's  election  because  of  several  irregularities . 

Current  president  David  Chartrand  beat  former  Manitoba  lieutenant- 
governor  Yvon  Dumont  by  20  votes. 

Dumont  originally  asked  for  a recount,  but  when  the  result  was  upheld, 
he  challenged  the  election's  validity  in  court. 

Among  other  things,  Schulman  ruled  the  federation  failed  to  establish 
advance  polls,  wrongly  allowed  657  people  to  vote  by  mail,  and  amended  the 
list  of  electors  without  authority. 

Chartrand  says  a new  election  will  be  costly  and  should  not  be  held 
until  after  the  Manitoba  Court  of  Appeal  hears  the  case. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Canadian  Press. 
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AFN  rejects  nomination  of  David  Ahenakew  for  seat  on  aboriginal  board 
TIM  COOK 
Canadian  Press 
January  27,  2004 

REGINA  (CP)  - The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  doesn't  want  a former 
aboriginal  leader  who  was  suspended  from  office  and  faces  hate  crime 
charges  to  sit  on  a federally  funded  aboriginal  commission. 

The  assembly  said  Tuesday  its  goal  is  to  steer  the  newly  formed  renewal 
commission  in  a positive  direction  and  that  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
accepting  David  Ahenakew 's  nomination.  "We  felt  it  was  inappropriate. 


given  his  unfortunate  words  that  he  used  a year  or  so  ago  with  regard  to 
the  Jewish  community/'  said  Joe  Miskokomon,  co-chairman  of  the  commission. 

"It  would  be  inappropriate  that  we  would  take  somebody  on  and  create 
that  kind  of  controversy  before  we  even  start." 

Ahenakew  pleaded  not  guilty  last  fall  to  a charge  of  publicly  promoting 
hatred  against  an  identifiable  group.  The  charge  stemmed  from  comments  he 
made  in  December  2002. 

Following  a speech  at  a conference  in  Saskatoon,  he  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  Hitler  was  attempting  to  "clean  up  the  world"  when  he  "fried"  six 
million  Jews  in  the  Holocaust. 

Ahenakew,  who  is  a member  of  the  Order  of  Canada,  was  the  senate 
chairman  for  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  at  the  time. 

Jewish  groups  were  outraged  and  he  later  tearfully  apologized  for  his 
comments.  He  also  resigned  from  his  positions  with  the  federation. 

Some  senators  unsuccessfully  tried  to  reinstate  Ahenakew,  arguing  he  had 
been  appointed  to  the  organization  for  life. 

That  prompted  a proposal  by  the  federation's  executive  to  look  at 
changing  its  membership  rules. 

Miskokomon  expressed  frustration  over  assumptions  Ahenakew  would  be  on 
the  commission  simply  because  he  was  nominated. 

He  pointed  out  it  was  the  Saskatchewan  federation  that  put  the  name 
forward  during  an  open  nomination  process  and  it  is  the  assembly  that  has 
the  final  say. 

"I  think  they  should  take  perhaps  a more  mature  position  and  contact 
either  the  AFN  directly  or  the  people  responsible  to  verify  this," 
Miskokomon  said. 

"We  were  hoping  to  start  this  commission  on  a more  positive  note,  rather 
than  fighting  a rear-guard  action." 

Federation  Chief  Alphonse  Bird  said  the  group  was  following  procedure 
when  it  submitted  Ahenakew' s name,  which  was  suggested  by  his  home  band, 
the  Ahtahkakoop  First  Nation. 

"We  received  two  names,"  Bird  said  in  a release.  "Ahenakew 's  name  was 
one  of  them.  Both  names  were  submitted  for  consideration." 

The  Canadian  Jewish  Congress  Tuesday  welcomed  the  decision  of  the  AFN  to 
decline  Ahenakew' s nomination 

"All  is  well  that  ends  well,"  said  president  Keith  Landy. 

"But  one  has  to  question  why  anyone  thought  he  was  a serious  candidate 

and  put  his  name  forward." 

The  AFN  Renewal  Commission  was  formed  in  December  to  oversee  an  arms- 
length  makeover  of  the  assembly  and  its  policies. 

A tentative  list  of  commission  members  was  to  be  released  Wednesday. 

Ahenakew  was  35  when  he  became  the  youngest  man  ever  elected  as  chief  of 

the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  in  1968.  He  served  a record 

10  years  in  that  job  and  was  seen  as  part  of  a new  generation  of  well- 
educated,  energetic  young  aboriginal  politicians. 

He  served  as  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  from  1982  to  1985. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Canadian  Press. 
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Aboriginal  leaders  talk  with  Clarkson 
Shauna  Rempel 

Saskatchewan  News  Network;  CanWest  News  Service 
January  27,  2004 

SASKATOON  - Relations  between  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  people  took 
centre  stage  during  the  Governor  General's  third  day  in  Saskatoon. 


Adrienne  Clarkson  said  it's  only  fitting  that  her  trip  to  the  city 
should  focus  on  issues  relating  to  aboriginal  people. 

As  the  Queen's  representative  in  Canada,  Clarkson  is  a modern  symbol  of 
the  treaties  signed  in  the  1800s  that  saw  aboriginal  groups  sign  over  land 
to  the  Crown  in  exchange  for  payments  and  promises  of  benefits. 

"The  relationship  with  the  Crown  is  very  important  to  aboriginal  people 
and  I think  that  that's  another  reason  why  I'm  there  to  listen,"  said 
Clarkson  in  an  interview. 

Clarkson  and  husband  John  Ralston  Saul  met  with  elders  at  the  Office  of 
the  Treaty  Commissioner  to  discuss  issues  facing  the  over  20,000 
aboriginals  living  in  Saskatoon.  Statistics  Canada  data  indicates  that 
nearly  62  per  cent  of  Saskatoon's  aboriginal  children  live  in  poverty,  and 
a recent  report  commissioned  by  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian 
Nations  (FSIN)  indicates  that  gang  activity  has  reached  mammoth 
proportions . 

The  meeting,  held  behind  closed  doors,  opened  with  a traditional 
smudging  ceremony  in  which  Clarkson  presented  each  elder  with  a tiny 
beaded  bag  of  tobacco. 

Meanwhile,  Grade  2 students  from  St.  Volodymyr  School  and  Willow  Cree 
Education  Centre  on  Beardy's  and  Okemasis  First  Nation  were  busy  learning 
a song  in  the  new  Office  of  the  Treaty  Commissioner  Learning  centre. 

With  Their  Excellencies  each  perched  on  a semi-circular  bench,  the 
schoolchildren  sang  a welcoming  song  in  Cree  and  English. 

Afterwards,  Clarkson  and  Saul  reflected  on  the  impact  that  educational 
programs  such  as  the  ones  run  by  the  treaty  commissioner's  office  can  have. 

"Could  you  imagine  if  we'd  been  allowed  to  learn  some  of  these  things?" 
said  Saul. 

"They're  learning  by  absorption,"  agreed  Clarkson,  adding  that  songs  and 
other  "soft  learning"  techniques  can  be  very  effective  in  breaking  down 
cultural  barriers. 

Darren  Gardypie  hopes  so. 

Gardypie  is  a teacher's  associate  at  Willow  Cree  and  has  a son  in  the 
class . 

"Public  awareness  is  very  much  needed,  because  I grew  up  in  Saskatoon 
and  there  was  a lot  of  racism  growing  up  in  Saskatoon.  It  was  very  brutal, 

" he  said,  watching  his  son  play  with  other  students  in  the  learning 
centre. 

Events  such  as  the  ongoing  inquiry  into  the  death  of  aboriginal  teen 
Neil  Stonechild  have  put  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  relations  into  a 
spotlight . 

"There's  a number  of  issues  that  show  up  in  the  news  on  a daily  basis 
that  say  that  the  relationship  between  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal 
people  in  Canada  and  Saskatchewan  Saskatoon  is  flawed,"  said  Treaty 
Commissioner  Judge  David  Arnot.  "Many  people  are  looking  for  answers.  I 
say  the  answers  are  actually  in  the  treaties." 

Arnot  said  the  treaties  are  like  blueprints  for  relations  between 
aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  people. 

Later  on  Monday,  Clarkson  visited  the  Muskeg  Lake  urban  reserve,  which 
began  in  1988  through  precedent-setting  negotiations  between  the  City  of 
Saskatoon  and  Muskeg  Lake  Cree  Nation.  Some  of  the  original  negotiators 
were  present  at  the  closed-door  meeting,  along  with  members  of  the 
Saskatoon  Tribal  Council,  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations 
and  the  Sutherland  business  community. 

Mayor  Don  Atchison  said  rather  than  looking  at  problems,  the  meeting 
focused  on  positive  initiatives  in  the  areas  of  economic  development, 
education  and  youth. 

Gardypie  said  he  hopes  his  son  Justice  will  be  able  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  a stronger  relationship  between  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  people. 

"We're  making  strides  to  move  forward  with  our  treaties  and  our  people 
and  our  children." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Leader-Post  (Regina) 
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Gabriel  crosses  swords  with  Norton 

Living  under  guard.  Exiled  Kanesatake  grand  chief  suggests 

Kahnawake  leader  was  involved  in  ouster 

LYNN  MOORE 

The  Gazette 

January  27,  2004 

Two  weeks  after  his  home  was  torched  and  he  was  essentially  run  out  of 
town,  Kanesatake  Grand  Chief  Dames  Gabriel  says  he  has  almost  finished 
sorting  out  who  betrayed  him  in  his  battle  with  the  lawless  "goons"  of  his 
community. 

But  that  process  won't  end,  Gabriel  said  yesterday,  until  he  has  figured 
out  the  role  played  by  Kahnawake  Grand  Chief  Doe  Norton  in  a plan  that  saw 
the  removal  of  outside  aboriginal  police  officers  Gabriel  and  his 
candidate  for  police  chief,  Terry  Isaac,  had  brought  into  Kanesatake  for  a 
federally  funded  anti-crime  campaign. 

"What's  his  role  and  what  are  his  ties  to  Quebec  (government)  and  what 
did  he  gain  out  of  it?  I don't  know  ...  but  I certainly  don't  stick  my 
nose  in  his  business,"  Gabriel  said  yesterday. 

"I  certainly  wouldn't  form  an  alliance  with  a minority  of  his  council  to 
try  to  topple  his  government.  That's  unacceptable." 

Norton  worked  with  provincial  officials  and  aboriginal  leaders  on  a plan 
in  which  Isaac  and  almost  60  other  police  officers  left  the  Kanesatake 
police  station  where  they  had  been  surrounded  by  protesters,  ending  a 
volatile  two-day  standoff. 

Among  those  supporting  the  plan  was  the  Kanesatake  police  commission, 
which  Gabriel  contends  supports  the  three  chiefs  who  have  steadfastly 
opposed  him  and  his  law-and-order  campaign. 

Norton  wants  to  meet  privately  with  Gabriel  to  discuss  issues,  said 
Timmy  Norton,  a spokesperson  for  the  Kahnawake  grand  chief. 

But  Doe  Norton  won't  comment  on  Gabriel's  stance  because  "he  doesn't 
want  to  have  a media  battle  with  him,"  the  spokesperson  said,  adding  the 
Kahnawake  grand  chief  has  repeatedly  tried  to  contact  Gabriel  over  the 
past  two  weeks  without  success. 

Gabriel,  who  spent  the  weekend  with  his  wife  and  their  four  children, 
said  he  feels  "absolute  rage"  over  what  has  happened  to  his  family  and  his 
community. 

His  children,  who  are  to  begin  receiving  counselling  this  week,  are 
scattered  - one  had  to  change  schools  - and  all  have  lost  irreplaceable 
possessions  in  the  fire. 

"As  soon  as  I can  get  some  stability  here,  I'm  going  to  get  some 
counselling,  mostly  for  anger  management  and  some  kind  of  grief 
counselling,"  Gabriel  said. 

He'd  like  to  know  who  told  the  Surete'  du  Que'bec  not  to  provide  the 
backup  promised  to  Isaac  and  the  aboriginal  peacekeepers  two  weeks  ago, 
but  doesn't  expect  an  answer. 

"We  still  don't  know  (the  facts)  of  1990"  and  the  so-called  Oka  crisis, 
Gabriel  said. 

He  repeated  he  intends  to  return  to  Kanesatake  but  only  after  he  has 
assurances  he  will  be  safe. 

His  current  security  measures  - including  two  bodyguards  - have  been 
arranged  by  the  federal  government,  he  said. 

Gabriel,  whose  current  mandate  ends  in  Duly,  said  he  intends  to  run  for 
office  again. 

"I'm  not  content  to  see  my  population  suffer  in  silence  under  the  thumb 
of  those  goons  - no  way." 

Gabriel  contends  that  criminal  activities,  including  gun-running  and 


illicit  drug  operations,  have  corrupted  the  community. 

Gabriel  didn't  rule  out  an  attempt  on  his  life. 

"It's  a very  good  possibility  if  they  get  into  the  same  frenzy  they  were 
in  (the  night  protesters  surrounded  the  police  station  and  arsonists  set 
his  house  ablaze).  They  were  pretty  wild,"  he  said. 

For  Gabriel,  the  problems  in  Kanesatake  revolve  around  the  tolerance  of 
organized  crime. 

"It's  not  about  political  differences,  ideological  differences  or 
differences  in  philosophies.  It's  about  resistance  to  law  and  order." 
lmoore@thegazette . canwest . com 
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New  videotape  shows  suspect  in  arson 
Footage  of  chief's  home  before  fire 
3EFF  HEINRICH 
The  Gazette 
January  29,  2004 

A videotape  image,  obtained  by  Global  TV,  shows  a man  carrying  a red 
gasoline  can  and  an  axe  handle  outside  the  home  of  Grand  Chief  James 
Gabriel  before  the  building  was  torched  during  conflict  on  Jan.  12. 

More  video  footage  has  surfaced  that  apparently  shows  arsonists 
preparing  to  burn  down  Grand  Chief  James  Gabriel's  house  the  night  of  Jan. 
12  in  Kanesatake,  the  Mohawk  community  northwest  of  Montreal. 

And  that  footage  - with  clearer  images  of  those  on  the  scene,  taken 
closer  to  the  time  the  house  went  up  in  flames  - should  speed  up  the  slow 
investigation  by  local  Mohawk  Peacekeepers,  Gabriel  said  yesterday  after 
viewing  the  tape. 

"I  think  it's  probably  going  to  go  a little  bit  better  now  that  there's 
the  videotape,"  he  said  yesterday  by  cell  phone  from  an  undisclosed 
location.  "It's  a little  clearer  who  the  suspects  are  - to  me,  anyway.  I 
think  it  should  facilitate  the  investigation." 

Aired  yesterday  and  Tuesday  evening  by  Global  TV  in  Montreal  and  by  TVA, 
the  24  seconds  of  footage  is  cut  into  three  sequences: 

The  first  shows  several  silhouetted  figures  standing  in  the  snow  outside 
Gabriel's  house,  whose  lights  inside  are  on. 

The  second  is  a closer  shot  showing  five  people  milling  about  in  the 
snow,  including  a stocky  man  in  jeans,  coat  and  red  ski  tuque  who  is 
carrying  a gasoline  can  in  one  hand  and  a long  axe  handle  in  the  other. 

The  third  shows  the  right  half  of  Gabriel's  house  on  fire,  before  it  was 
completely  engulfed  in  flames. 

Global  acquired  the  tape  Tuesday.  The  network,  which  is  owned  by  the 
same  parent  company  as  The  Gazette,  would  not  reveal  how  it  came  by  the 
tape,  except  to  say  it  was  originally  shot  on  8-millimetre  videotape. 

Previous  footage  - shot  by  an  embattled  Radio-Canada  TV  crew  shortly 
before  the  house  was  set  ablaze  - showed  what  appears  to  be  the  same  man 
with  the  gas  canister,  on  the  road  in  front  of  Gabriel's  house.  The  new 
tape  places  the  man  on  what  appears  to  be  the  front  lawn. 

Yesterday,  Gabriel  said  he  knows  who  the  man  with  the  gas  canister  is, 
but  declined  to  name  him.  He  also  said  he  recognized  his  property  in  the 
background  behind  the  man. 

"I  know  the  layout  of  my  property.  I can  see  the  telephone  post  in  the 
corner  of  the  property.  I can  see  my  tool  shed.  And  I know  (the  man  with 
the  gas  canister)  is  walking  towards  the  house,  clearly." 

The  fact  the  tape  has  surfaced  now  is  a good  sign,  Gabriel  added. 


"If  the  tape  was  in  fact  brought  forth  by  someone  who  was  on  the  scene 
there,  it  shows  that  people  are  starting  to  come  forward  with  information. 
Maybe  people  are  having  an  attack  of  conscience." 

Global  offered  to  show  the  tape  to  the  lead  investigator  in  the  case, 
Kahnawake  Peacekeeper  Warren  White,  in  return  for  an  interview.  But  he 
declined,  the  network  said.  White  did  not  return  The  Gazette's  call 
yesterday  asking  for  comment. 
jheinrich@thegazette . canwest . com 
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"SQ  Not  Involved  in  Kanehsatake  Fire  Investigation"  - J.K.  Diabo 
By:  Dan  Rosenburg 

Volume  13  Issue  1 - January  23,  2004 

Surete  du  Quebec  expertise  is  not  being  requested  in  the  investigation 
into  the  January  12  burning  of  Kanehsatake  Grand  Chief  James  Gabriel's 
house.  The  Kahnawake  Peacekeepers  are  handling  the  case  without  any 
intervention  from  the  SQ. 

Kahnawake  PK  Chief  J.  K.  Diabo  corrected  the  rumour  concerning  SQ 
involvement  in  a telephone  interview  with  The  Eastern  Door  last  Friday. 
"The  SQ  has  no  part  in  this,"  said  Diabo,  emphatically. 

The  patrolling  of  Kanehsatake  by  Kahnawake  PKs  came  about  via  a "loose 
agreement"  that  could  be  terminated  at  any  time  should  the  PKs  meet  with 
hostility  during  the  course  of  their  investigation.  So  said  Kahnawake 
Grand  Chief  Joe  Norton  on  the  K103  Party  Line  Talk  Show  last  Friday,  and 
Diabo  confirmed  that  assessment. 

"At  first  we  were  asked  by  the  Kanesatake  Police  Commission  for  our  PKs 
to  go  there  for  48  hours,"  Norton  disclosed  at  a media  scrum  last  Friday 
morning.  "Then  it  stretched  to  two  weeks.  Now  our  presence  there  could 
last  for  as  long  as  30  days,"  he  estimated. 

The  initial  duty  of  the  Kahnawake  PK  contingent  sent  to  Kanehsatake  was 
to  escort  newly-reinstated  Mohawk  Police  Chief  Terry  Isaac,  Assistant 
Chief  Larry  Ross  and  an  estimated  60  other  police  officers  to  safety.  At 
the  time,  they  were  holed  up  at  the  police  station,  surrounded  by  angry 
demonstrators . 

"We  acted  for  the  safety  of  the  community,"  Norton  said.  "I'd  rather  be 
bombarded  with  criticism  for  participating  in  that  exercise  than  for 
sitting  back  and  doing  nothing.  People  may  say  it  was  a betrayal  or  an 
undermining  of  (Gabriel's)  political  power  on  our  part.  But  what  this  was 
really  about  was  averting  the  SQ,  the  RCMP  and  the  Army  from  going  in 
there  and  possibly  igniting  a bloodbath. 

"We  knew  there  might  be  flak  (at  Kahnawake's  intervention),  but  I'd 
rather  we  err  on  the  side  of  caution,"  Norton  concluded. 

The  evacuation  went  smoothly  under  the  direction  of  PK  Chief  J.  K.  Diabo 
and  the  watchful  eyes  of  MCK  Chiefs  Lindsay  Leborgne  and  Melvin  Zacharie. 
Diabo  then  returned  to  Kahnawake  and  left  Warren  White  in  charge. 

"But  Warren  was  up  there  all  week,  and  he  needed  a break,"  Diabo  said 
last  Friday.  So  Diabo  and  assistant  PK  Chief  Dwayne  Zachary  were  planning 
to  drive  back  to  Kanehsatake  last  Saturday  to  relieve  White.  "From  now  on. 
I'll  be  travelling  back  and  forth,"  Diabo  explained. 

"Right  now,  we're  patrolling  and  policing  in  12-hour  shifts,  along  with 
our  colleagues  from  Akwesasne  and  two  remaining  members  of  the  old 
Kanesatake  Mohawk  Police  force,"  he  said  last  Friday.  "We've  got  the  radar 
out  and  we're  giving  out  tickets.  Everything  is  working  out  really  well 
and  the  people  seem  happy  we're  there." 

A six-man  PK  team  from  Kahnawake  is  currently  joint-patrolling  the  1, 


300-member  community  and  Diabo  says  those  numbers  will  not  be  stepped  up 
"as  long  as  it  stays  quiet  and  peaceful  up  there." 

Asked  how  many  PKs  are  left  to  police  Kahnawake,  Diabo  replied:  "Enough 
to  keep  Kahnawake  secure!" 

Leborgne  noted  at  last  Friday's  press  scrum  that  the  MCK  Chiefs  and  PKs 
who  went  to  Kanehsatake  last  Monday  "didn't  pick  sides.  We  explained  that 
to  the  Police  Commission.  They  are  aware  our  PKs  will  uphold  the  law.  We 
asked  (Commission  members)  Mavis  Etienne,  Susan  Oke  and  Barry  Bonspille, 
and  they  all  confirmed  that  they  don't  condone  arson." 

According  to  Zacharie,  "they  (investigators)  said  they  already  know  who 
did  it,  and  warrants  have  been  sworn  out  on  the  guilty  parties." 

"We  were  asked  to  step  in  because  they  would  rather  have  Mohawks 
patrolling  their  territory  than  outsiders,"  added  Leborgne.  "We  were  just 
there  to  keep  the  peace  and  make  sure  nobody  was  injured." 

"We're  there  by  invitation  only,"  observed  Chief  Mike  Bush,  "so  our  PKs 
won't  be  taken  hostage  and  be  put  into  the  same  position  (as  Isaac,  Ross 
and  company).  They  want  Mohawks  policing  there,  not  Isaac  and  Ross." 

"Maybe  there'll  be  some  reaction  and  we'll  hit  some  nerves,  but  we  don't 
give  a rat's  ass  about  the  political  situation  in  Kanehsatake,"  Grand 
Chief  Norton  added.  "Perhaps  it's  wishful  thinking,  but  maybe  Kanehsatake 
should  dissolve  its  council  and  come  up  with  completely  new  faces  because 
bad  blood  exists  there.  That  has  been  festering  for  over  100  years  and  the 
pattern  hasn't  gone  away. 

"Here  (in  Kahnawake),  we  had  two  clearly  defined  groups  winning  seats  in 
the  last  election.  So  we  said  fine,  let's  work  with  the  hand  we're  dealt. 
This  has  not  been  the  case  in  Kanehsatake.  I guess  we  have  more  tolerance. 

"It's  up  to  the  people  of  Kanehsatake  to  decide  who  they  want  to  elect," 
Leborgne  remarked.  "We're  just  there  to  keep  the  peace." 

"We're  like  a cop  in  a domestic  dispute,"  observed  Bush.  "We're  there  to 
separate  the  two  (quarrelling)  sides." 

"And  let  cooler  heads  prevail,"  Leborgne  added.  "We  don't  want  to  get 
involved  in  their  politics." 

Norton  said  that  he  and  Public  Security  Minister  Jacques  Chagnon  agree 
that  it  was  not  legal  for  Grand  Chief  Gabriel  and  the  three  Chiefs  loyal 
to  him  to  pass  a resolution  on  January  2 ordering  the  reinstatement  of 
Isaac  and  Ross  to  their  policing  duties  in  Kanehsatake. 

"You  can't  call  part  of  council  to  a meeting  when  everybody  is  on 
holidays,"  Norton  opined.  "You  have  to  notify  everyone  of  the  meeting. 
Then,  if  there's  no  quorum,  too  bad. 

"We  don't  want  to  create  the  image  that  we're  interfering  with  internal 
politics,"  said  Norton.  "But  these  facts  will  emerge.  They  (Kanehsatake 
officials)  need  to  clear  this  up  with  the  media." 

Of  a report  that  Isaac  had  asked  the  SQ  to  send  its  riot  squad  to  his 
rescue,  Norton  commented:  "If  he  indeed  faxed  them  to  intervene,  it  shows 
you  the  mentality  of  some  of  the  people  who  were  in  there." 

Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door,  Kahnawake,  QC,  Mohawk  Territory. 
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For  those  who  do  not  know  the  background  of  this.  The  Mapuches  have  had 
a runing  battle  for  many  years  against  large  landowners  that  have  come  in 
to  take  over  their  lands.  This  process  was  stepped  up  after  the  1973 
overthrow  of  President  Salvador  Allende  and  the  take  over  with  US  CIA 
help  of  General  Augusto  Pinochet. 

The  Carabineros  have  been  the  forces  that  have  thrown  the  Mapuche  off 
their  lands.  There  is  evidence  that  they  have  received  bribes  from  the 
landowners . 


CHILE:  MAPUCHE  LEADER  ARRESTED 


Chilean  Carabineros  (militarized  police)  agents  arrested  Mapuche 
indigenous  leader  Pascual  Pichun  in  the  Temulemu  community  in  Araucania  on 
Ian.  14,  a day  after  raiding  his  home  and  that  of  Mapuche  leader  Aniceto 
Norin.  Pichun  and  Norin  were  sentenced  on  Sept.  22  to  five  years  and  a day 
of  prison  for  the  crime  of  "terrorist  threat";  they  had  been  acquitted 
earlier  in  the  year  on  other  charges  relating  to  arson  attacks  on  several 
estates  in  the  region  [see  Update  #689].  The  Supreme  Court  upheld  their 
sentences  on  Dec.  15.  Norin  has  not  been  captured. 

[El  Mostrador  (Chile)  1/15/04] 
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Killings  focus  attention  on  slavery  in  Brazil 

By  KEVIN  G.  HALL 

Knight  Ridder  Newspapers 

January  29,  2004 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  Brazil  - Investigators  began  looking  Thursday  for  the 
killers  of  three  Brazilian  judicial  officials  who  were  executed  the  day 
before  while  looking  into  allegations  of  slavery  on  ranches  near  the 
nation's  capital. 

The  murders  shocked  Brazilians,  though  the  allegations  the  dead  men  were 
investigating  did  not.  Brazilian  workers,  especially  rural  migrants,  often 
are  effectively  enslaved  by  room,  board  and  transportation  debts  they 
can't  repay. 

Gunmen  ambushed  the  three  officials  and  their  driver  Wednesday  in 
northwestern  Minas  Gerais  state,  in  farmland  about  an  hour  southeast  of 
the  Brazilian  capital  of  Brasilia.  They  were  probing  alleged  debt  slavery 
and  inhumane  working  conditions  among  thousands  of  farm  workers  now 
harvesting  beans. 

The  murders  add  to  tensions  already  running  high  across  the  Brazilian 
countryside.  In  recent  weeks  the  nation's  powerful  landowners  have  been  in 
armed  standoffs  with  native  Brazilians  who  are  seeking  a return  of  tribal 
lands  and  landless  peasants  who  want  to  seize  and  occupy  land  that's  not 
being  farmed. 

The  three  inspectors  were  heading  for  ranches  near  the  border  of  Minas 
Gerais  and  Goias  with  reputations  for  forced  labor  and  unsanitary  working 
conditions.  As  they  rode  along  a dirt  road  in  daylight,  another  car 
flashed  its  lights  as  if  it  needed  help.  As  their  car  slowed,  the 
inspectors  were  shot  in  the  head  at  close  range.  Their  gravely  wounded 
driver  escaped  and  found  help  about  12  miles  away.  The  attackers  had 
license  plates  from  Brasilia,  said  the  driver,  who  later  died. 

In  rural  Brazil,  government  is  largely  absent  and  landowners  rule  like 
princes,  often  forming  armed  posses  for  security  and  to  enforce  their 
version  of  the  law.  Brazilians  saw  a clear  message  from  a landowner  or 
landowners  in  Wednesday's  killings. 

"They  try  to  say,  'Nobody  enters  here.'  This  doesn't  work  in  the  21st 
century,"  said  Grijaldo  Coutinho,  the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Labor  Magistrates. 

Coutinho 's  group  asked  for  police  protection  Thursday  in  areas  known  for 
rancher  posses.  "We  need  a greater  presence  of  the  state,"  he  said. 

If  the  killings  were  a message,  the  government's  response  was  equally 
vigorous.  The  Federal  Police  agency  sent  10  agents  from  the  Tactical 
Operations  Command  to  look  for  the  killers.  Vice  President  Jose  Alencar 
ordered  Brazil's  justice  and  labor  ministries  to  add  their  best 
investigators  to  the  hunt. 

"This  will  not  intimidate  us,"  Jose  Adercio  Leite  Sampaio,  the  head  in 


Minas  Gerais  for  the  Brazilian  attorney  general's  office,  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  Thursday. 

Ranchers  in  the  northwestern  region  of  Minas  Gerais  have  been  under 
investigation  for  more  than  a year  over  allegations  that  they  forced 
workers  to  live  and  work  in  unsanitary  conditions.  The  region  is  also  a 
recruitment  hotbed  for  groups  that  represent  the  landless. 

"This  is  an  area  where  there  is  the  potential  for  social  explosion," 
said  Sampaio.  "The  paradox  is  that  this  is  an  area  about  an  hour  from 
Brasilia  ...  close  to  the  political  nerve  center  of  the  country." 

In  Brazil,  middlemen  known  as  "gatos"  - "cats"  in  Portuguese  - create 
and  control  debt  slaves  by  moving  them  from  their  homes  to  farms  and 
ranches  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  miles  away.  The  "gatos"  then  act  as 
foremen  for  the  landowners  and  charge  predatory  rent,  food  and 
transportation  costs. 

The  Labor  Ministry  said  its  judicial  workplace  inspectors  freed  4,932 
workers  from  slavery  last  year,  almost  twice  the  number  freed  in  the  last 
year  of  the  previous  government.  Last  September,  800  debt  slaves  were 
freed  from  a coffee  farm  in  Bahia  state,  70  seriously  ill.  Debt  slavery 
also  has  been  reported  in  Brazilian  orange  groves. 

The  killings  call  new  attention  to  Brazil's  stalled  efforts  to  provide 
the  poor  with  land.  Previous  governments  have  failed  to  redistribute  land 
or  otherwise  aid  the  landless,  sparking  increasingly  violent  takeovers  by 
squatters.  Brazil's  leftist  president,  Luiz  Inacio  Lula  da  Silva,  has 
promised  an  end  to  debt  slavery.  But  his  Workers'  Party,  which  once  led 
the  call  for  land  redistribution  for  the  poor,  now  rules  with  a 
congressional  alliance  that  includes  parties  representing  big  landowners. 

Rural  states  make  up  a powerful  voting  bloc  in  Brazil's  Congress,  and 
rural  landowners  managed  recently  to  thwart  legislation  that  would  allow 
land  to  be  expropriated  if  debt  slavery  was  practiced  on  it. 

Copyright  c.  1996-2004  Macon  Telegraph,  Knight  Ridder  Corp. 
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Fort  Belknap  Indian  tribe  sues  over  gold  mine  pollution 
Associated  Press 
January  30,  2004 

HELENA  - Tribal  leaders  on  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation  filed  suit  in 
federal  court  Thursday  in  an  effort  to  force  the  cleanup  of  two  abandoned 
gold  mines  near  Malta. 

The  tribes  sued  the  state  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  and  the  U. 

S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  along  with  the  mine  site's  current  owner, 

Luke  Ployhar. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Helena,  claims  the  open-pit 
gold  mines  have  violated  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act  and  that  polluted 
water  continues  to  flow  from  the  mines  and  onto  the  reservation. 

"The  water  pollution  is  just  not  getting  cleaned  up  and  we  have  to  bring 
this  lawsuit  to  protect  our  people  and  water,"  Benjamin  Speakthunder , 
president  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community  Council,  said  in  a written 
statement  Thursday.  "The  area  is  still  so  contaminated  that  even  the  water 
treatment  plants  are  discharging  polluted  water." 

Jan  Sensibaugh,  director  of  the  state  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality,  and  Scott  Haight,  mineral  policy  specialist  for  the  BLM  in 
Lewistown,  said  they  had  not  been  served  with  the  lawsuit  and  could  not 
immediately  comment.  Ployhar  could  not  immediately  be  reached  for  comment. 

The  Assiniboine  and  Gros  Ventre  Tribes  on  the  Fort  Belknap  reservation 
have  been  embroiled  in  a long-running  dispute  over  the  abandoned  Zortman 


and  Landusky  gold  mines  south  of  Malta. 

The  company  that  operated  the  mines,  Pegasus  Gold  Inc.,  ceased 
operations  and  filed  for  bankruptcy  in  1998.  The  tribes  say  the  company 
did  not  have  a large  enough  reclamation  bond  to  ensure  adequate  cleanup  of 
cyanide  contamination.  Cyanide  was  used  to  leach  gold  from  ore,  a practice 
now  banned  in  the  state. 

The  tribes  contend  polluted  water  continues  to  drain  from  the  mines  in 
the  Little  Rocky  Mountains,  along  the  southern  end  of  the  Fort  Belknap 
Indian  Reservation. 

They  argue  that  the  DEQ  and  the  BLM  assumed  responsibility  for  the  clean 
up  in  the  1990s,  while  Ployhar  is  responsible  for  residue  currently 
leaking  from  the  area. 

The  BLM  has  said  previously  that  it  is  cleaning  up  the  site,  spending 
about  $800,000  a year  to  send  water  through  treatment  plants.  Haight  said 
in  October  that  costs  for  restoring  the  ground  will  total  about  $34 
million  by  this  fall. 

Charlie  Tebbutt,  an  attorney  with  the  Western  Environmental  Law  Center 
of  Eugene,  Ore.,  which  is  representing  the  tribes,  said  the  work  being 
done  so  far  is  clearly  not  enough. 

"The  lawsuit  was  filed  to  bring  an  end  to  the  years  of  devastating 
pollution  from  these  poisonous  mine  sites,"  he  said.  "Whatever  the 
responsible  parties  have  been  doing  in  the  name  of  reclamation  is  just  not 
working. " 

This  is  not  the  first  lawsuit  brought  over  the  matter. 

In  1993  the  tribes  settled  a lawsuit  with  Pegasus  Gold  that  forced  the 
firm  to  put  machinery  in  place  to  clean  up  the  sites. 

In  2002,  the  Fort  Belknap  tribes  sued  the  state  under  Montana  law, 
saying  its  cleanup  plans  were  inadequate.  That  lawsuit  is  pen 
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Kiowa  kaguat  p'a  san/little  bud  moon 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  First  Nations,  Frostys  Amerindian,  Justice  Network, 
Iron  Natives,  News  and  Information  Distribution  and  Rez  Life  Mailing 
Listsj  Newsgroup:  alt.nativej  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


These  white  people  think  this  country  belongs  to  them  - they  don't 
realize  that  they  are  only  in  charge  right  now  because  there's  more 
of  them  than  there  are  of  us.  The  whole  country  changed  with  only 
a handful  of  raggedly-ass  pilgrims  that  came  over  here  in  the  1500s. 
And  it  can  take  a handful  of  raggedy-ass  Indians  to  do  the  same,  and 
I intend  to  be  one  of  those  raggedy-ass  Indians." 

_ Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash,  Mi'kmaq 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

i Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _ + 
[ Dourney  | 

I The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  j 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 


| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


| ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| for  self. 

- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

It  has  been  suggested  I comment  about  Tito  Naranjo,  a Santa  Clara 
tribal  member,  being  banished  from  his  wife's  tribe,  Pueblo  of  Taos, 
for  writing  an  essay  about  Taos  Pueblo's  sacred  deer  dance.  The  story 
appears  in  this  issue  as  "Tribe  banishes  Man  for  writing  about  Ceremony." 

The  first  thing  I must  say  is  I am  not  Pueblan.  I am  originally  from 
New  Mexico,  but  that  means  only  I have  some  familiarity  with  the  various 
pueblos  from  the  outside.  To  assume  anything  beyond  that  would  be  like 
expecting  an  Italian,  any  Italian  born  in  Italy,  to  be  an  authority  on  the 
Vatican;  and  especially  the  College  of  Cardinals. 

For  those  that  do  not  know,  while  there  are  similarities  between  the 
Pueblos  there  are  also  great  differences.  In  this  case,  the  two  pueblos 
are  not  even  of  the  same  tribal  affiliation.  Taos  is  Tiwa  and  Santa  Clara 
is  Tewa.  I can  assure  you  the  differences  are  more  than  just  one  letter. 

One  thing  both  Santa  Clara  and  Taos  do  have  in  common  is  they  are 
goverened  by  a tribal  council.  That  council  is  the  final  authority  on 
what  is  or  is  not  acceptible  practice  among  its  citizens.  This  means  Mr. 
Naranjo  knew  going  in  that  he  was  violating  standing  tradition.  In  fact, 
he  calls  himself  "the  man  that  killed  the  deer  dance"  because  he  took  that 
which  was  sacred  to  Taos  Pueblo,  passed  down  dancer-to-dancer,  and  not 
spoken  of  outside  of  the  ceremony  and  published  it  for  the  world  to  read 
about  and  know. 


The  Taos  Tribal  Council  has  banished  Mr.  Naranjo  for  this  violation, 

I would  even  say  desecration.  The  Taos  Tribal  Council  is  the  governing 
body  of  Taos  Pueblo  and  they  have  spoken.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 

My  final  words  are  this.  It  is  not  only  the  crystal  twinkies  we  must 
protect  our  ways  from.  We  must  also  protect  them  from  those  from  within 
who  would  give  them  to  the  outside  where  they  can  (will)  be  corrupted  and 
misused  by  those  who  do  not  understand  what  they  mean  to  the  heart  and 


spirit  of  the  people  they  belong  to. 
Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 
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Murder  Trial  Revives  Intrigue  of  the  70's  Indian  Movement 
By  MONICA  DAVEY  and  CHARLIE  LeDUFF 
February  3,  2004 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash,  a young  mother  and  American 
Indian  activist,  was  shot  in  the  head  and  left  to  die  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  the  winter  of  1975.  The  trial  of  one  of  two  men  accused  of 
killing  her  begins  here  on  Tuesday.  Between  those  moments,  decades  apart, 
lies  a mystery,  and  a bitter  struggle. 

Law  enforcement  authorities  and  Indians  across  the  country  are  watching 
closely,  not  just  for  what  the  trial  will  reveal  about  Ms.  Pictou  Aquash 's 
death,  but  for  what  it  threatens  to  expose  about  suspicion  and  violence 
inside  the  American  Indian  Movement,  or  AIM,  the  militant  group  whose 
clashes  with  federal  authorities  drew  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation  in  the  1970' s. 

Ms.  Pictou  Aquash  was  a member  of  AIM,  one  of  scores  who  seized  the 
Sioux  village  of  Wounded  Knee  in  1973,  demanding  civil  rights  for  Indians 
while  holding  federal  officials  at  bay  for  71  days.  The  men  indicted  in 
her  murder,  Arlo  Looking  Cloud  and  John  Graham,  were  in  AIM,  too. 

Did  the  movement  kill  one  of  its  own?  Or  was  Ms.  Pictou  Aquash  a victim 
of  corrupt,  even  murderous,  federal  law  enforcement?  On  the  eve  of  the 
trial,  Indians  are  clashing  over  these  questions  - in  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  in  television  interviews,  on  the  Web  and  in  court. 

AIM  leaders  insist,  as  they  always  have,  that  federal  agents  engineered 
the  killing  as  part  of  their  conflict  with  AIM.  Other  Indians  point  the 
finger  at  the  movement  itself,  saying  they  believe  that  AIM  leaders 
ordered  her  killed  because  they  suspected  she  was  a federal  informer. 

The  editor  of  a national  Indian  newspaper  has  made  an  even  more 
explosive  accusation:  that  the  trial  will  lead  back  to  one  of  the  American 
Indian  Movement's  best-known  members,  Leonard  Peltier,  whose  life 
imprisonment  in  the  killings  of  two  federal  agents  at  Pine  Ridge  has  made 
him  an  international  human-rights  celebrity  among  those  who  believe  he  was 
framed  by  vengeful  federal  authorities. 

The  editor,  Paul  DeMain,  has  written  in  News  From  Indian  Country  that  he 
believes  that  Ms.  Pictou  Aquash  knew  too  much  about  Mr.  Peltier's  case  and 
may  have  been  killed  by  AIM  members  to  protect  Mr.  Peltier.  Mr.  Peltier 
has  sued  Mr.  DeMain  for  libel,  denying  any  connection  to  the  killing  of 
the  agents  or  of  Ms.  Pictou  Aquash. 

Being  at  the  heart  of  such  fire  is  familiar  territory  for  AIM,  a 
polarizing  force  in  Indian  country  since  its  birth  in  Minneapolis  in  1968. 
AIM's  founders  demanded  civil  rights,  treaty  recognition  and  a return  to 
traditional  ways.  Warlike  in  attitude  and  dress,  they  won  admirers  and 


enemies  on  reservations.  For  many,  AIM  meant  pride  and  cultural  rebirth, 
but  others  criticized  its  tactics  - like  the  siege  at  Wounded  Knee  - as 
too  radical  and  violent. 

Wounded  Knee  ended  in  a truce,  but  the  armed  conflict  at  Pine  Ridge 
dragged  on  for  years.  Among  the  bloody  incidents,  one  stirred  an  intense 
manhunt.  On  Dune  26,  1975,  two  F.B.I.  agents,  lack  Coler  and  Ronald 
Williams,  were  trying  to  arrest  a robbery  suspect  on  a farm.  In  a gun 
battle,  an  AIM  member  and  both  agents  died.  The  agents,  lying  wounded  by 
their  car,  were  finished  off  by  bullets  in  the  head  at  close  range. 

Several  Indians  were  later  arrested,  but  only  Mr.  Peltier  was  convicted. 

Another  Pine  Ridge  killing  drew  less  notice.  On  Feb.  24,  1976,  a rancher 
found  the  body  of  Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  curled  in  a gully.  Ms.  Pictou 
Aquash  was  30,  with  a broad  smile  and  a sharp,  determined  attitude.  She 
believed  in  AIM,  family  members  said,  and  was  close  to  AIM  leaders. 

Indians  here  and  on  other  reservations  immediately  suspected  federal 
agents  or  the  Guardians  of  the  Oglala  Nation,  a security  force  allied  with 
the  tribal  government  and  federal  authorities. 

Peculiar  circumstances  fueled  those  suspicions:  at  first  the  authorities 
said  they  could  not  identify  the  body,  though  they  had  questioned  Ms. 
Pictou  Aquash  in  the  past.  A coroner  said  she  had  died  of  exposure, 
overlooking  the  bullet  wound,  which  was  found  only  when  her  body  was 
exhumed  for  a second  autopsy. 

Vernon  Bellecourt,  a longtime  AIM  leader  and  its  spokesman,  said 
recently  that  he  still  believed  federal  authorities  were  responsible  for 
her  death.  "How  they  did  it?  I don't  know,"  Mr.  Bellecourt  said.  "How  they 
set  it  up?  I don't  know." 

Among  Indians,  there  was  another  theory.  Ms.  Pictou  Aquash 's  daughter 
said  she  heard  it:  that  AIM  itself  might  have  killed  Ms.  Pictou  Aquash, 
thinking  she  was  a spy.  At  the  height  of  the  Pine  Ridge  conflict,  federal 
authorities  wanted  inside  information,  and  AIM  members  often  suspected 
their  own  of  talking. 

Robert  D.  Ecoffey,  now  deputy  director  of  law  enforcement  services  at 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  heard  the  whispers  many  times,  too,  in 
decades  of  pursuing  the  Pictou  Aquash  case.  But  they  went  nowhere,  Mr. 
Ecoffey  and  other  law  enforcement  officials  said,  because  most  people  on 
the  reservation  would  not  talk,  perhaps  fearing  retribution,  perhaps  to 
keep  a united  front  for  AIM. 

"The  case  would  be  dead  for  a long  time,  then  it  would  come  back  to  life 
and  you  would  hear  something,"  said  Dames  E.  McMahon,  the  United  States 
attorney  in  South  Dakota.  "But  then  that  would  not  pan  out." 

Finally,  not  long  ago,  Mr.  McMahon  said,  people  once  inside  AIM  spoke  up 

"Feelings  changed,"  said  Mr.  Ecoffey,  a Lakota  who  grew  up  in  Pine  Ridge 
"There  had  been  a distrust  between  those  who  had  the  knowledge  and  the  F.B 
I.  People  realized  now  that  justice  had  to  be  done  for  Anna  Mae." 

Last  year,  the  authorities  indicted  Mr.  Looking  Cloud  and  Mr.  Graham.  Mr 
Graham,  arrested  in  Canada,  will  fight  extradition  in  a hearing  in  March, 
said  his  lawyer,  Terry  La  Liberte'.  "There's  no  evidence  in  this  case,"  Mr 
La  Liberte'  said.  "What  we  have  is  a bunch  of  hearsay,  innuendo  and 
politics . " 

Mr.  Looking  Cloud,  who  goes  to  trial  on  Tuesday,  has  a straightforward 
defense,  said  his  lawyer,  Tim  Rensch:  "He  didn't  do  it." 

Law  enforcement  authorities  declined  to  discuss  their  theory  of  the 
motive  in  the  case  before  the  trial.  But  they  said  they  did  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Looking  Cloud,  a low-level  AIM  member  who  became  a drifter  after 
leaving  Pine  Ridge,  plotted  the  killing  on  his  own.  And  even  a former  AIM 
leader,  Russell  Means,  has  publicly  said  he  believes  that  AIM  leaders 
ordered  the  killing. 

Mr.  Bellecourt,  the  spokesman,  in  turn  accused  Mr.  Means  of  being  a "C.I 
A.  snoop."  He  said  his  group  had  posted  an  "urgent  appeal"  on  the  Web  for 
money  for  Mr.  Looking  Cloud's  defense  after  Mr.  Looking  Cloud's  family 
sought  help  to  prove  his  innocence. 

Mr.  DeMain,  the  editor,  said  he  once  undertook  a similar  mission  for  Mr. 
Peltier.  Mr.  DeMain,  an  Oneida-Ojibwe,  said  he  began  researching  the  case 
a dozen  years  ago,  hoping  to  prove  - as  Robert  Redford,  the  Dalai  Lama, 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  and  others  have  insisted  over  the  decades  - that 


Mr.  Peltier  was  unjustly  imprisoned. 

Mr.  DeMain  said  he  believed  that  ballistic  evidence  against  Mr.  Peltier 
was  flawed,  and  that  a witness  had  lied.  But  after  years  of  interviews,  he 
said,  he  became  convinced  that  Mr.  Peltier,  now  serving  consecutive  life 
terms  in  the  federal  prison  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  was  a murderer. 

"What  I found  was  not  a case  where  the  government  may  have  framed  an 
innocent  man,  but  where  the  government  may  have  framed  a guilty  man,"  he 
said  in  an  interview  at  his  home  in  Hayward,  Wis. 

Mr.  DeMain  said  he  had  determined  from  interviews  that  Ms.  Pictou  Aquash 
had  at  one  point  heard  Mr.  Peltier  brag  about  shooting  both  F.B.I.  agents, 
and  even  re-enacted  the  crime.  That  knowledge  made  her  a target  of  AIM,  Mr. 
DeMain  said. 

Last  year,  Mr.  DeMain  published  as  much  in  his  newspaper,  writing  that 
the  "primary  motive"  behind  the  killing  was  Ms.  Pictou  Aquash' s knowledge 
of  what  Mr.  Peltier  claimed  to  have  done. 

Another  person  who  was  once  close  to  AIM  leaders  and  who  declined  to  be 
named  in  this  article,  saying  she  feared  for  her  safety,  said  that  she, 
too,  had  seen  Mr.  Peltier  brag  in  front  of  Ms.  Pictou  Aquash  and  others 
about  shooting  the  agents.  That  person  has  been  summoned  as  a witness  at 
the  trial. 

Mr.  Peltier  has  sued  Mr.  DeMain  for  libel  in  federal  court  in 
Minneapolis.  Mr.  Peltier's  lawyer,  Barry  A.  Bachrach,  said  that  after 
years  of  court  appeals,  even  the  government  had  said  it  could  not  prove 
that  Mr.  Peltier  executed  the  agents.  The  government,  Mr.  Bachrach  said, 
has  argued  merely  that  he  "aided  and  abetted"  in  their  deaths.  The  1975 
shootout,  Mr.  Bachrach  said,  was  chaotic  and  confusing,  with  many  people 
firing  guns,  some  in  self-defense.  "It  was  a war  zone,"  he  said. 

Eric  F.  Melgren,  the  United  States  attorney  in  Kansas,  argued  the 
government's  side  in  a hearing  last  fall.  He  said  that  to  persuade  appeals 
courts  to  uphold  the  murder  convictions,  some  prosecutors  had  asserted 
that  the  government  needed  only  to  show  that  Mr.  Peltier  at  least  aided 
and  abetted  in  the  killings.  The  government  still  believes  that  Mr. 

Peltier  fired  the  fatal  shots,  he  said. 

Mr.  Bachrach  said  his  client  rejected  the  government's  allegations  and 
any  ties  to  Ms.  Pictou  Aquash' s death.  "He  denies  shooting  the  agents  and 
thus  denies  that  a motive  for  the  murder  of  Anna  Mae  was  because  he 
supposedly  admitted  to  her  that  he  killed  the  agents,"  Mr.  Bachrach  said. 
"You  can  get  people  to  say  anything.  But  it's  a falsehood  that  Anna  Mae 
was  murdered  as  a result  of  something  Leonard  supposedly  admitted  to  her." 

Besides,  Mr.  Bachrach  said,  Mr.  Peltier  considered  Ms.  Pictou  Aquash  a 
friend . 

The  28th  anniversary  of  Mr.  Peltier's  imprisonment  is  next  week,  with 
events  planned  in  Boston,  Toronto  and  Tacoma,  Wash.  His  legal  battle, 
meanwhile,  goes  on. 

Among  Indians,  especially  here  in  southwest  South  Dakota,  the  coming 
trial  has  stirred  painful  memories. 

"It's  awesome  to  know  hundreds  of  people  knew  intimate  details,"  said 
Richard  Two  Elk,  who  grew  up  with  Mr.  Looking  Cloud.  "How  the  community 
knew  all  this  time.  And  how  a massive  orchestra  was  conducted  to  hide  it." 

AIM,  meanwhile,  splintered.  Some  leaders  went  off  to  Hollywood  or  the 
lecture  circuit.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bellecourt,  72,  said  AIM  was  alive  and 
well.  He  said  its  legacy  was  vast  - culturally,  economically  and 
philosophically.  "We've  changed  things  forever,"  he  said. 

Denise  Maloney  Pictou  was  11  when  her  mother  died.  Her  mother  believed 
firmly  in  AIM  values,  she  said:  human  rights,  treaty  recognition, 
tradition.  Ms.  Maloney  Pictou  said  she  was  struggling  to  mesh  those  values 
with  the  thought  that  AIM  could  have  killed  her  mother. 

"I  really  do  believe  in  their  purpose  in  what  they  started  out  to  be," 

Ms.  Maloney  Pictou,  now  39,  said.  "I  cannot  believe  that  everything  they 
did  back  there  is  in  vain." 

Still,  she  said,  she  suspects  there  may  be  more  revelations  ahead. 

"I  truly  believe  that  this  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,"  she  said. 

"If  Anna  Mae  opens  up  the  door  to  the  rest  of  the  injustices.  I'll  be 
there  to  push  forward." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Defense  says  Looking  Cloud  in  wrong  place  at  wrong  time 
Jennifer  Steiskal 
February  3,  2004 

50-year  old  Arlo  Looking  Cloud  is  one  of  two  men  suspected  of  kidnapping 
and  killing  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash,  an  AIM  activist  killed  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  December  of  1975.  A rancher  found  Pictou- 
Aquash's  frozen  body  near  Wambli  two  and  a half  months  after  she  was  shot 
in  the  back  of  the  head.  At  first,  investigators  didn't  learn  much  about 
the  crime,  but  bits  and  pieces  of  the  story  have  come  out  over  the  years. 

Looking  Cloud  was  arrested  in  Denver  in  April  last  year  and  charged  with 
murder,  and  aiding  and  abetting  murder. 

Today,  only  two  potential  jurors  said  they  had  never  heard  about  this 
case,  and  several  remembered  hearing  about  AIM  activities  during  the  1970s, 
even  those  who  lived  out  of  state  at  the  time.  One  potential  juror  was 
excused  after  saying  he  didn't  think  a Native  American  could  get  a fair 
trial  in  federal  court. 

Defense  attorney  Tim  Rensch  asked  jurors  if  they  had  changed  a lot  since 
they  were  20  and  if  they  had  ever  been  part  of  a social  movement. 

Opening  statements  were  also  given  this  afternoon.  Prosecutors  say 
Looking  Cloud,  along  with  John  Graham,  took  Pictou-Aquash  to  the  top  of  a 
cliff.  While  she  prayed  at  the  edge  of  that  cliff,  she  was  shot  in  the 
head . 

Defense  attorneys  say  Looking  Cloud  was  simply  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time.  Fie  didn't  know  Graham  was  planning  to  shoot  Pictou-Aquash. 

The  trial  continues  tomorrow.  It's  expected  to  wrap  up  next  week. 
Copyright  c.  2004  KOTA,  Duhamel  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
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Anna  Mae  Aquash,  a Mi'q  Maw  Indian  from  Canada,  and  mother  of  two  little 
girls,  was  kidnapped,  beaten,  raped,  shot  in  the  head  and  left  for  dead 
near  a South  Dakota  highway  28  years  ago,  and  although  the  leadership  of 
the  American  Indian  Movement  have  always  announced  this  was  an  FBI 
conspiracy,  fingers  are  firmly  pointing  back  in  their  own  direction  as 
finally,  Indian  people,  many  ex-AIM  members  are  coming  forward  to  say  no 
more  lies,  no  more  rumours;  Annie  Mae  was  indeed  murdered  by  subordinates 
within  the  Movement  who  were  ordered  to  do  so  by  some  members  of  the 
leadership,  simply  because  she  knew  too  much  about  their  wrong-doings  and 
they  believed  she  was  an  informer. 

For  the  record,  she  was  not  an  informer.  The  controversy,  propaganda  and 
intimidation  that  surrounds  her  death  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a new 
organisation  - Indigenous  Women  for  Justice,  a group  of  strong  women  who 
will  no  longer  be  silent  about  what  really  happened  to  our  sister  Anna 
Mae . 

While  we  are  eager  for  next  week's  trial  of  Arlo  Looking  Cloud,  the  first 
of  two  men  charged  with  her  murder,  to  bring  some  closure  to  Annie  Mae's 


family,  we  are  dismayed  at  the  continued  torrent  of  lies  emitting  from  the 
camp  of  the  second,  John  Graham  and  his  supporters.  We  felt  we  had  to  do 
something  to  stem  the  flow. 

This  weekend  we  launched  our  website  www.indigenouswomenforjustice.org 
and  we  ask  you  to  visit  the  site  and  read  the  challenge  we  send  to  John 
Graham;  self-proclaimed  environmental  activist  who  is  currently  fighting 
extradition  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  to  avoid  trial  for  Annie 
Mae's  murder.  Unbelievably,  his  publicity  campaign  has  turned  the  tables, 
using  some  very  cheap  tactics  to  make  it  seem  that  John  Graham  is  the 
unfortunate  victim,  not  the  woman  who  was  brutalised  and  murdered  - Annie 
Mae ! 

We  come  to  you,  as  people  known  to  have  an  interest  in  the  Native 
Peoples  of  this  continent,  to  ask  that  you  join  our  fight  for  justice  for 
Annie  Mae.  Violence  against  women  is  not  traditional,  and  if  you  are  able 
to  stand  with  us,  please  contact  us  via  our  e mail 
sisters@indigenouswomenfor justice .org. 

We  don't  ask  for  your  money,  we  have  no  t-shirts  or  buttons  to  sell  to 
you  and  we  have  no  need  for  you  to  march  down  Main  Street.  Membership  of 
Indigenous  Women  for  Justice  is  in  your  heart  and  in  your  prayers.  We  need 
your  messages  of  support  and  what  we  ask  is  not  only  do  you  email  your  own 
message  to  us,  but  pass  the  word  to  anyone  and  everyone  you  know,  have 
them  look  at  our  site,  and  send  their  own  messages.  You  don't  need  to  be 
indigenous,  nor  a woman,  to  see  that  justice  for  Anna  Mae  must 
happen.  Please  stand  with  us: 

"Anyone  who  thinks  that  stepping  forward  for  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash  is 
wrong,  must,  by  association,  believe  that  a young  Indian  mother's  life  is 
expendable.  If  strong,  indigenous  women  had  not  stepped  forward,  those  who 
murdered  Anna  Mae  would  never  have  had  to  answer  for  her  death,  and  those 
who  conspired  to  kill  her  would  have  continued  to  profit  from  her  name, 
adding  insult  to  injury,  and  making  a mockery  of  the  justice  her  daughters 
seek. " 

Indigenous  Women  For  Justice 


Jordan  S.  Dill,  Editor 
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PGP  public  key  <http://tinyurl.com/abml> 
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Jury  convicts  Looking  Cloud  in  1975  murder 
CARSON  WALKER 
Associated  Press 
February  6,  2004 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - A federal  jury  on  Friday  convicted  Arlo  Looking  Cloud 
in  the  1975  execution-style  slaying  of  Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash,  thought  by 
some  at  the  time  to  be  a government  informant  against  the  American  Indian 
Movement . 

The  jury  of  seven  women  and  five  men  deliberated  about  seven  hours. 
Looking  Cloud,  50,  looked  straight  ahead  and  showed  no  emotion  when  the 
verdict  was  read.  Some  of  his  family  members  hung  their  heads.  An  aunt  who 
raised  him  cried  quietly. 

Fie  will  be  sentenced  April  23  to  a mandatory  life  prison  term. 

Aquash 's  frozen  body  was  found  in  February  1976  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 


Reservation.  The  30-year-old  Canadian  woman  had  been  shot  in  the  head. 

Federal  agents  investigated  for  years  but  didn't  bring  an  indictment 
until  March  2003,  when  Denver  police  arrested  Looking  Cloud. 

Another  man  charged  in  the  case,  3ohn  Graham,  was  arrested  in  December 
in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  plans  to  fight  extradition. 

They  were  charged  with  first-degree  murder  committed  in  the  perpetration 
of  a kidnapping. 

Looking  Cloud's  attorney,  Tim  Rensch,  said  he  will  appeal  and  believes 
there  is  a good  chance  of  winning  an  appeal  because  of  hearsay  evidence 
introduced  in  the  trial. 

He  said  prosecutors  also  put  in  a lot  of  prejudicial  evidence  that  "had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  and  could  provide  a substantial  river  of 
reasons  for  appeal." 

U.S.  Attorney  Dim  McMahon  thanked  all  the  law  enforcement  officers  who 
have  worked  on  the  case  the  past  28  years,  and  he  complimented  the  people 
who  came  forward  to  testify  about  what  happened. 

"I  just  talked  with  Denise  (Maloney),  Annie  Mae's  daughter,  and  she 
told  me  this  brings  a little  closure  for  them.  And  that  makes  it  all 
worthwhile,"  McMahon  said. 

McMahon  said  he's  confident  the  case  will  stand  up  on  appeal.  He  would 
not  comment  when  asked  if  more  indictments  are  coming. 

"We're  looking  forward  to  a visit  by  Mr.  Graham  to  South  Dakota  and  then 
we'll  take  it  one  step  at  a time." 

McMahon  said  Bob  Ecoffey  "opened  up  a lot  of  lines  of  communication  on 
the  reservation . " 

Ecoffey,  a former  U.S.  marshal  who  now  oversees  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
law  enforcement,  started  working  the  case  in  the  1990s  and  was  the 
prosecution's  final  witness. 

Ecoffey,  who  is  likely  to  testify  in  the  future,  said  only:  "I'd  just 
like  to  say  that  this  case  and  this  trial  is  not  about  the  American  Indian 
Movement.  It's  about  justice  for  Anna  Mae  and  her  family." 

Indian  activist  Russell  Means,  a former  member  of  AIM,  said  he  was 
angered  at  the  verdict. 

"I  thought  that  South  Dakota  had  raised  some  level  above  Neanderthalism. 
It's  business  as  usual  in  the  courts  of  South  Dakota,"  Means  said. 

"Our  culture  is  disregarded  and  not  included  and  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  men  in  the  city  of  Denver  is  given  the  sole  responsibility  for 
the  murder  ordered  by  a leader  of  the  American  Indian  Movement,"  he  said. 

In  closing  arguments,  McMahon  said  the  case  boils  down  to  the  fact  that 
Looking  Cloud  helped  take  Aquash  to  the  place  where  Graham  killed  her  - 
despite  opportunities  to  get  away. 

"She  gets  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  asks  to  pray  and  she's  shot  in 
the  back  of  the  head.  You  don't  have  to  go  any  further  in  this  case  than 
that  there.  Because  to  haul  somebody  that  distance  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  is  premeditated,  cold-blooded  murder.  There  weren't  any  surprises. 
She  begged  all  the  way  up,"  he  said. 

"He  wasn't  the  outsider.  He  was  the  insider,  along  with  the  others." 

Rensch  argued  that  his  client  didn't  know  Aquash  was  going  to  be  killed 
and  that  prosecutors  have  not  proven  he  knowingly  took  part  in  it  - 
something  the  law  requires  for  a conviction.  Merely  being  present  isn't 
enough,  he  said. 

"They  have  to  prove  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  in  his  mind  he 
wanted  Miss  Pictou  Aquash  to  die,"  Rensch  said.  "Tagging  along  isn't 
enough . 

"Arlo  Looking  Cloud  killed  no  one.  Arlo  Looking  Cloud  didn't  pull  the 
trigger  that  killed  Miss  Pictou  Aquash." 

Rensch  said  that  if  his  client  had  been  an  active  participant,  he 
wouldn't  have  been  so  cooperative  with  investigators. 

"Why  would  he  take  the  authorities  out  there  and  show  exactly  what 
happened  unless  he  was  at  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time,"  he  said. 

Rensch  said  the  killing  was  horrible.  But  he  argued  that  Looking  Cloud 
was  young  and  didn't  stick  up  for  himself  when  he  was  told  to  help  drive 
Aquash  to  Rapid  City  and  eventually  to  the  place  where  she  was  killed. 

Being  a witness  to  the  killing  ruined  Looking  Cloud's  life,  Rensch  said. 

His  voice  cracked  as  he  criticized  prosecutors  for  testimony  about  the 


violence  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  that  he  said  had  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  Looking  Cloud  was  guilty. 

"This  is  a little  man.  He's  a little,  short  man.  He's  disadvantaged. 

He's  lived  on  the  streets.  He's  abused  alcohol  and  drugs.  He's  all  alone. 
The  United  States  government  is  on  the  other  side,"  Rensch  said. 

"They've  taken  a lightning  rod  of  prejudice  ...  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  from  the  early  1970s  and  they've  taken  that  lightning  rod  and 
hung  it  over  his  head." 

In  rebuttal,  McMahon  said  the  evidence  about  AIM  was  intended  to  lay  the 
background  for  allegations  among  its  members  at  the  time  that  Aquash  was  a 
government  spy. 

"Which  is  why  she  was  killed,"  he  said. 

McMahon  said  he  was  offended  by  Rensch 's  description  of  Looking  Cloud. 

"What  about  poor  Annie  Mae?  What  about  the  lady  they  shot  in  the  head? 
What  about  her  8-year-old  and  10-year-old  daughters?"  he  told  jurors. 

"There's  no  hiding  behind  what  he  did.  It's  time  to  pay  the  price." 
Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  News,  Division  Knight-Rider,  Inc. 
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State  and  tribes  to  implement  land  trade 
By  Dim  Blow 
of  the  Leader 
February  5,  2004 

A land  swap  between  the  state  of  Montana  and  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  cleared  a formal  hurdle  with  the  final  decision  on  an 
Environmental  Assessment.  A Finding  of  No  Significant  Impact  was 
promulgated  last  week  by  the  Montana  Department  of  Transportation,  which 
announced  MDT's  decision  to  implement  the  proposed  action  of  land  swaps 
with  the  tribes. 

Last  fall,  MDT  proposed  to  transfer  excess  property  it  owns  on  the 
Flathead  Indian  Reservation  to  CSKT  in  exchange  for  a wetlands  easement  at 
the  Hoskins  Landing  Wetland  Mitigation  Site  near  Dixon. 

The  state  will  also  receive  right-of-way  needed  for  ongoing  and  future 
highway-related  projects  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  in 
exchange  for  the  transfer  of  the  property.  EA  approval  allows  MDT  to 
further  discuss  and  implement,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  exchanges  of 
lands  with  the  Tribes  for  known  and  future  MDT  highway  projects  on  the 
reservation . 

Most  apparent  and  pressing  right-of-way  needs  are  associated  with  eight 
U.S.  93  highway  projects  underway  between  Evaro  and  Poison.  Those  projects 
will  require  preparation  of  separate  environmental  documents. 

This  decision  follows  an  agreement  reached  between  the  state  and  the 
Tribes  in  Danuary  of  2002.  In  exchange  for  the  property  transfer,  the 
state  will  receive  a 25-year  easement  on  the  48.23-acre  Hoskins  Landing 
property,  located  near  Dixon  in  Sanders  County.  The  easement  is  needed  to 
allow  MDT  to  continue  with  the  planned  Dixon-West  and  Paradise-East  & West 
highway  projects. 

MDT  received  the  executed  wetland  easement  at  the  time  the  agreement  was 
reached . 

Under  the  agreement,  CSKT  received  the  opportunity  to  select  properties 
from  the  excess  MDT  properties  list,  which  includes  four  Perma  area  tracts, 
two  Schley  Creek  area  tracts,  the  Melita  Island  overlook  and  two  tracts 
along  Round  Butte  Road.  The  Perma  tracts  were  acquired  by  MDT  from  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  in  March,  2003. 

The  Tribes  indicated  their  first  priority  is  to  acquire  the  four  Perma 


tracts,  totaling  367.62  acres,  to  complete  the  exchange.  However,  since 
the  value  of  the  Perma  tracts  is  significantly  larger  than  the  value  of 
the  easement,  MDT  would  be  owed  the  difference. 

"CSKT  and  MDT  would  prefer  to  settle  this  debt  with  land-for-land 
exchanges  rather  than  through  a cash  payment  from  CSKT  to  MDT  since  MDT 
intends  to  acquire  right-of-way  from  CSKT  for  reconstruction  of  US  Highway 
93  from  Evaro  to  Poison,"  Mark  Lambrecht  of  Robert  Peccia  & Associates, 
Inc.,  said  last  year. 

Although  not  specifically  identified,  other  easements  across  CSKT 
"tribal  trust"  or  "tribal  fee"  land  would  be  acquired  with  the  balance  of 
value . 

MDT  will  identify  its  right-of-way  and  wetland  mitigation  requirements 
as  the  US  93  projects  develop.  Any  and  all  exchanges  will  be  completed  on 
a dollar-for-dollar  basis,  according  to  the  decision. 

Comments  were  limited  to  one  person  at  a Dec.  4 meeting  in  St.  Ignatius. 
No  other  formal  comments  were  received. 

For  more  information  or  to  review  the  final  EA,  visit  www.rpa-hln.com  or 
www.mdt.state.mt.us,  or  contact  Mark  Lambrecht,  Robert  Peccia  and 
Associates,  Inc.,  PO  Box  5653,  Helena,  MT  59604, 
call  him  at  (406)  447-5000,  or  email  him  at  markl@rpa-hln.com 
Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 
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Soothing  the  Souls  at  Last 
By  David  Kelly  Times  Staff  Writer 
February  10,  2004 

EADS,  Colo.  - Silence  and  emptiness  abound  on  this  great  sea  of  grass 
stretching  to  the  pale  blue  horizon.  Tumbleweeds  spin  past,  hawks  gaze 
from  rusted  fence  posts. 

On  mornings  like  this,  when  all  is  still,  Indian  pilgrims  sometimes  walk 
along  the  crooked  course  of  Sand  Creek  and  listen.  They  say  they  can  hear 
screams  and  sobs. 

"There  is  a small  group  of  us  who  hear  spirits  all  the  time,"  said  Laird 
Cometsevah,  a Cheyenne  chief  who  comes  here  each  year.  "Some  hear  women,  I 
hear  children." 

Cheyennes  and  Arapaho  have  long  journeyed  to  this  lonesome  prairie  to 
remember  the  163  Indians  shot  and  hacked  to  death  by  Colorado  cavalrymen 
during  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  of  1864.  The  slaughter,  initially  hailed  as 
a great  military  victory,  set  off  a dozen  years  of  warfare  across  the 
Great  Plains. 

Investigations  later  revealed  that  two-thirds  of  those  killed  were  women, 
children  and  infants.  Eyewitness  accounts  told  of  fingers  and  ears  lopped 
off  as  trophies,  babies  left  to  die  in  freezing  fields  and  women  clinging 
to  soldiers'  legs  begging  in  vain  for  mercy. 

"You  would  think  it  impossible  for  white  men  to  butcher  and  mutilate 
human  beings  as  they  did  there,"  wrote  Capt.  Silas  Soule,  a soldier  who 
saw  the  massacre.  "But  every  word  I have  told  you  is  the  truth  that  they 
do  not  deny." 

The  Indians  have  long  tried  to  gain  possession  of  the  site  and  soothe 
the  restless  souls  they  say  still  wander  it.  About  20  years  ago,  the 
descendants  of  Sand  Creek  victims  organized  and  sought  ways  to  buy  the 
land . 

In  December,  a businessman  with  ties  to  the  tribes  bought  the  massacre 
site  and  donated  it  to  them.  They  in  turn  leased  it  to  the  National  Park 


Service,  which  is  creating  the  country's  first  national  historic  site 
dedicated  solely  to  a massacre. 

"We  are  making  history  here,"  said  Alexa  Roberts,  superintendent  of  the 
site.  "This  has  been  one  of  the  most  controversial  episodes  in  the  history 
of  the  West.  It's  like  Little  Bighorn,  and  among  Indian  tribal  peoples 
it's  never  been  forgotten." 

Park  officials  expect  30,000  visitors  a year  to  the  site,  which  they  say 
will  encompass  12,500  acres,  including  an  interpretive  center  and  markers 
detailing  the  sequence  of  events.  It  will  probably  open  within  three  years 

Sitting  about  12  miles  from  the  small  ranching  town  of  Eads  in 
southeastern  Colorado,  Sand  Creek  has  changed  little  since  the  massacre.  A 
few  cottonwood  trees  have  grown  up  in  the  last  century,  but  the  sharp 
bends  in  the  dry  creek  and  the  swaying  grasslands  remain  largely  as  they 
were. 

Life  has  changed,  though.  A place  once  teeming  with  cowboys  and  Indians 
has  just  cowboys  now,  and  they're  fading  fast.  The  buffalo  are  gone,  the 
saloons  nearly  gone  and,  of  course,  the  Indians  are  gone. 

Atop  a bluff  overlooking  the  creek,  a small  monument  reads,  "Sand  Creek 
Battle  Ground.  Nov.  29  & 30.  1864." 

Historians  say  it  was  no  battle,  it  was  slaughter. 

"The  soldiers  split  into  two  columns  and  came  up  on  the  tepees,"  said 
Roberts,  pointing  toward  the  creek.  "It  was  a running  engagement,  the 
people  fled  up  the  creek  and  the  killing  took  place  over  a five-mile  area. 

In  the  months  preceding  the  massacre,  tensions  between  Indians  and 
whites  in  the  Colorado  territory  were  running  high.  Soldiers  and  Indians 
clashed  repeatedly.  There  were  raids,  atrocities  and  retaliation. 

Many  confrontations  were  between  the  U.S.  military  and  renegade  Cheyenne 
Dog  Soldiers,  highly  skilled  warriors  and  horse  thieves  who  operated 
outside  tribal  law. 

The  most  notorious  incident  involved  a group  of  Arapaho  who  killed  a 
white  ranching  family  near  Denver.  The  father.  Ward  Hungate,  was  shot  and 
scalped,  the  mother  raped  and  repeatedly  stabbed  and  their  4-year-old 
daughter  and  baby  nearly  decapitated.  All  were  mutilated.  The  Hungate 
Massacre  inflamed  public  opinion  against  all  Indians,  warlike  or  not. 

Theologians  openly  debated  whether  Indians  had  souls. 

Into  this  chaotic  world  rode  Col.  Dohn  M.  Chivington,  a tall,  burly  man 
running  for  Congress  while  simultaneously  chasing  Indians  across  the 
Plains. 

David  Halaas,  a former  Colorado  state  historian  and  massacre  expert, 
said  Chivington  promised  to  go  to  Sand  Creek  village  and  check  for  hostile 
Indians  before  attacking.  Black  Kettle,  the  village  chief,  was  told  to 
hoist  a white  flag  of  surrender  along  with  an  American  flag  and  he  would 
be  safe.  He  did. 

Riding  all  night,  Chivington  and  725  volunteer  cavalrymen  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  Sand  Creek  about  8 a.m.  The  Indian  men  were  off  hunting  buffalo, 
leaving  mostly  women,  children  and  the  elderly  behind.  Most  were  Cheyennes 
mixed  with  some  Arapaho. 

"They  opened  up  with  howitzers  and  charged  through  the  village,"  Halaas 
said.  "There  was  no  order.  About  163  people  were  killed  outright.  It  was  a 
scene  right  out  of  hell." 

Capt.  Soule  and  Lt.  loseph  Cramer  were  serving  that  day  and  later  wrote 
to  commanding  officer  Maj.  Ned  Wynkoop  describing  the  scene.  Their 
unedited  letters  have  been  entered  into  the  Congressional  Record. 

"It  was  hard  to  see  little  children  on  their  knees  have  their  brains 
beat  out  by  men  professing  to  be  civilized,"  wrote  Soule.  "One  squaw  was 
wounded  and  a fellow  took  a hatchet  to  finish  her,  she  held  her  arms  up  to 
defend  her,  and  he  cut  one  arm  off  and  held  the  other  with  one  hand  and 
dashed  the  hatchet  through  her  brain." 

Soule  said  the  massacre  lasted  six  to  eight  hours. 

"I  saw  two  Indians  hold  one  another's  hands,  chased  until  they  were 
exhausted,  when  they  kneeled  down,  and  clasped  each  other  around  the  neck 
and  were  both  shot  together,"  he  wrote.  "One  woman  was  cut  open  and  the 
child  inside  of  her  taken  out  of  her,  and  scalped." 

Cramer  said  he  was  threatened  with  death  for  failing  to  take  part. 

"I  told  the  colonel  that  I thought  it  murder  to  jump  them  friendly 


Indians/'  Cramer  wrote.  "He  says  in  reply:  'Damn  any  man  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  them.  ' " 

Black  Kettle  survived  the  massacre;  his  wife  was  shot  nine  times  but 
lived.  He  was  killed  four  years  later  along  the  Washita  River  in  what's 
now  Oklahoma,  during  a battle  with  Lt.  Col.  George  Armstrong  Custer. 

Chivington,  meanwhile,  was  hailed  as  a hero  in  Denver.  Indian  body  parts 
were  displayed  in  a local  theater.  But  a few  months  later,  as  news  of  the 
slaughter  spread.  Congress  launched  an  investigation.  In  a rare  act  of 
contrition,  the  U.S.  government  described  the  killings  as  a massacre  and 
promised  reparations.  The  Indians  were  never  paid. 

"The  massacre  was  a turning  point.  People  began  to  understand  why  white 
people  were  here  and  that  was  to  take  everything,"  said  Steve  Brady, 
president  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Sand  Creek  Descendants  in  Lame  Deer, 

Mont . 

The  Cheyenne  allied  themselves  with  the  Lakota,  Kiowa,  Arapaho  and 
Comanche.  They  attacked  on  a 100-mile  front,  knocking  out  every  ranch, 
wagon  train  and  telegraph  station  they  found,  Halaas  said. 

Years  of  war  culminated  in  the  1876  Battle  of  Little  Bighorn  in 
southeastern  Montana,  where  Custer  and  his  197  men  were  wiped  out  by  a 
coalition  of  Indians  - Cheyenne,  Lakota  Sioux  and  Arapaho. 

The  glory  and  freedom  were  fleeting.  In  the  early  1880s,  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  were  moved  to  reservations  in  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Oklahoma. 

With  the  Indians  gone,  the  memory  of  Sand  Creek  faded.  The  site  became  a 
favorite  place  to  shoot  rabbits,  scavenge  artifacts  and  have  Sunday 
picnics . 

"I  remember  when  I was  a Boy  Scout  we  used  to  camp  out  there  at  night," 
said  Monte  Richardson,  43,  of  Eads.  "We  used  to  hunt  for  arrowheads." 

In  1964,  William  Dawson,  a rancher,  bought  the  land.  It  wasn't  long 
before  Indians  came  knocking  at  his  door. 

"They  were  always  very  polite.  They  would  say  they  had  relatives  who 
died  here  and  could  they  go  look  at  the  site,"  he  recalled.  "I  never  said 
no  to  an  Indian . " 

The  tribal  members  held  ceremonies  atop  the  bluff. 

"I  had  one  come  up  to  me  and  say,  'Did  you  hear  that  scream?'  " said  63- 
year-old  Dawson.  "I  said  I didn't,  but  I won't  say  they  didn't  hear  it." 

Cometsevah,  the  Cheyenne  chief,  came  each  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
massacre.  He  would  fly  colorful  cloths,  hold  forth  a child's  moccasin, 
offer  food  and  sing. 

The  chief's  great-grandfather  escaped  the  massacre. 

"When  he  went  back  he  found  his  peace  pipe,  and  he  couldn't  save 
anything  else,"  Cometsevah  said.  "He  saw  people  cut  up,  lots  of  blood  here 
and  there.  He  said  all  he  could  do  was  say  a prayer  and  sing  a chief  song. 
Then  he  left." 

Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (news,  bio,  voting  record)  (R-Colo.)  also 
visited . 

"I  have  been  there  six  or  eight  times,"  said  Campbell,  who  is  part 
Cheyenne.  "You  go  because  your  blood  and  thoughts  are  there.  You  can't  not 
go-" 

Dawson  eventually  sold  the  1,465-acre  site  for  $1.5  million  to  lames 
Druck,  who  turned  the  land  over  to  the  Indians.  Druck,  a 62-year-old 
lawyer  and  owner  of  Minnesota-based  Southwest  Entertainment  Inc.,  manages 
three  casinos  in  Oklahoma  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. 

"I  owe  my  company  to  these  tribes,"  Druck  said.  "I  know  how  they  feel 
when  they  go  to  Sand  Creek.  I watched  their  faces  and  it  made  me  feel  the 
way  I did  when  I visited  Dachau  10  years  ago.  I felt  crushed,  overwhelmed 
and  saddened  that  people  could  do  this  to  other  people." 

For  tiny  Eads,  population  747,  a major  historic  site  in  their  backyard 
has  raised  both  hope  for  a better  economy  and  fear  of  being  flooded  with 
tourists . 

The  threadbare  prairie  town,  130  miles  east  of  Pueblo,  could  use  a break. 
A three-year  drought  has  devastated  ranching  and  agriculture,  leaving  just 
a school,  a small  hospital  and  city  hall  as  the  major  employers. 

"There  is  a right  way  and  a wrong  way  to  adapt  to  a national  historic 
site  coming  in,"  said  Rod  Dohnson,  chairman  of  the  Kiowa  County  Economic 
Development  Foundation.  "We  don't  want  to  be  profiting  off  the  Sand  Creek 


Massacre,  which  has  a sort  of  negative  connotation.  People  out  here  on  the 
Plains  also  like  their  small-town  atmosphere.  It's  not  something  we  want 
to  lose." 

Mayor  Larry  Michael,  owner  of  a truck  stop  and  diner,  rolled  some  tires 
into  his  shop. 

"It  will  probably  be  popular  with  history  buffs,"  he  said.  "There  has 
always  been  a lot  of  interest,  but  access  was  difficult.  Thirty  thousand 
people  would  certainly  impact  local  businesses  and  motels." 

For  many.  Sand  Creek  is  part  of  the  landscape,  something  they  rarely 
think  about.  The  neighboring,  nearly  deserted  hamlet  of  Chivington  was 
named  shortly  after  the  massacre  in  honor  of  the  colonel  who  perpetrated 
the  killings. 

Dana  Brown,  43,  spent  20  years  there  before  moving  to  Eads. 

"I  learned  the  site  was  in  our  backyard  in  junior  high  school,"  she  said. 
"I  have  never  seen  it." 

Thomas  Davis,  52,  a local  pharmacist,  also  learned  of  Sand  Creek  in 
history  class. 

"It  amazes  me  that  people  will  take  their  vacations  through  here  just  to 
see  the  site,"  he  said.  "I'm  surprised  by  all  the  attention  it's  getting; 
maybe  it's  some  kind  of  closure  for  the  Indians." 

Cometsevah  believes  it  is,  one  long  overdue. 

"Now  we  will  take  care  of  the  spirits  there  so  they  can  no  longer  be 
disturbed,"  he  said.  "Now  they  can  rest." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Los  Angeles  Times 
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Bison  killed  on  private  property  north  of  Yellowstone 
By  SCOTT  McMILLION,  Chronicle  Staff  Writer 
February  6,  2004 

The  Montana  Department  of  Livestock  shot  and  killed  a bull  bison  near 
Gardiner  Thursday  after  the  animal  refused  to  be  hazed  from  private 
property,  DOL  spokeswoman  Karen  Cooper  said  Thursday. 

Rangers  had  tried  to  haze  the  animal  Wednesday  evening,  Yellowstone 
spokeswoman  Cheryl  Matthews  said. 

About  100  bison  have  been  lingering  in  the  lardine  area  outside  the  park 
for  weeks.  The  joint  state/federal  bison  management  plan  allows  bison  to 
stay  in  that  area,  where  there  are  no  cattle,  as  long  as  they  don't  go  too 
far . 

"As  long  as  Montana  maintains  a zero  tolerance  policy  towards  wild 
buffalo,  we  will  continue  to  see  buffalo  being  killed  for  following  their 
instincts,"  said  Ted  Fellman,  of  the  Buffalo  Field  Campaign,  a protest 
group . 

Cooper  said  a field  test  showed  the  animal  tested  positive  for  exposure 
to  brucellosis.  Bull  bison  can  contract  brucellosis,  but  aren't  considered 
a major  threat  of  spreading  the  disease,  which  usually  is  distributed 
through  contact  with  birthing  materials. 

Meanwhile,  DOL  is  also  erecting  a temporary  bison  trap  in  the  Horse 
Butte  area  north  of  West  Yellowstone. 

The  management  plan  gives  DOL  the  option  of  using  that  trap  to  test 
animals  for  brucellosis  and  release  a limited  number  that  have  no  sign  of 
the  disease.  It  also  has  the  option,  because  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
herd  is  so  big,  to  ship  bison  to  slaughter  without  testing  them. 

The  herd  now  numbers  about  4,000  animals. 

DOL  did  not  erect  the  trap  last  winter. 


Few  animals  have  left  the  park  on  the  west  side  this  winter.  Cooper  said. 
They  traditionally  move  out  later  in  the  winter,  on  that  side. 

"A  lot  of  focus  is  on  the  Gardiner  area"  now.  Cooper  said,  because  bison 
are  moving  there. 

The  National  Park  Service  also  has  a trap  northwest  of  Gardiner,  inside 
the  park,  in  the  Stephens  Creek  area. 

Matthews  said  32  bison  were  hazed  into  the  park's  interior  Thursday  in 
the  Stephens  Creek  area. 

"We've  been  busy,"  she  said. 

The  meat,  hide  and  head  of  the  animal  killed  Thursday  will  be  donated  to 
tribal  organizations  or  to  food  banks.  Cooper  said. 

Scott  McMillion  is  at  scottm@dailychronicle.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  the  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle. 
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New  BIA  leader  says  his  story  is  one  of  hope 
By  KEVIN  DIAZ 

MINNEAPOLIS -ST . PAUL  STAR  TRIBUNE 
February  4,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - A new  voice  was  broadcast  throughout  Indian  Country  early 
this  week,  a quiet,  unassuming  voice  intended  to  convey  a sense  of  hope. 

"This  is  Dave,"  said  Dave  Anderson,  host  of  Native  America  Calling,  a 
syndicated  radio  show  heard  mostly  on  Native  American  reservations 
throughout  the  West.  Dust  two  hours  earlier,  he  was  sworn  in  as  the 
Interior  Department's  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  making  him 
the  new  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"I  feel  very  grateful  and  humbled  and  awestruck  all  at  the  same  time," 
the  Minnesota  resident  told  about  1 million  listeners. 

"My  story  really  is  one  of  hope,  because  I wasn't  born  on  the  right  side 
of  the  tracks,"  he  continued,  speaking  from  an  Interior  Department 
broadcasting  booth  two  blocks  from  the  White  House. 

"But  today,  I live  my  life  in  gratefulness  and  sobriety." 

It's  a story  that's  become  familiar  to  many  of  his  fellow  Native 
American  listeners:  A down-on-his-luck  drinker  who  picked  up  the  pieces  of 
his  life,  found  business  success  starting  casinos  and  restaurants,  and 
then  got  the  nod  from  President  Bush  to  turn  around  the  nation's  troubled 
Native  American  agency. 

Although  the  call  came  from  the  White  House,  Anderson  said  he  believes 
his  new  job  was  "a  God-ordained  thing." 

He  acknowledged  that,  at  times,  the  magnitude  of  the  mission  made  his 
mouth  dry  up. 

"I  always  knew  there  was  something  higher  than  selling  ribs,"  he  said. 
Best  known  in  Minnesota  as  the  founder  of  the  Famous  Dave's  Barbeque 
chain,  Anderson  assumed  his  new  duties  Monday  running  the  BIA,  which 
manages  55  million  acres  of  land  held  in  trust  among  562  tribal  groups. 

The  agency  also  runs  about  300  schools  with  a combined  enrollment  of  48, 

000  Native  American  students. 

Litigation  over  alleged  land  trust  mismanagement  has  occupied  much  of 
the  BIA's  attention  recently,  but  Anderson  said  he  wants  to  put  a renewed 
emphasis  on  reaching  out  to  youth  and  improving  the  agency's  schools. 

"The  youth  in  those  schools  will  be  the  future  of  Indian  Country,"  he 
said  in  an  interview. 

"If  you're  going  to  make  a difference,  you've  got  to  get  to  the  youth." 
The  message  he  wants  to  impart  to  young  Native  Americans: 

"It  doesn't  matter  where  you  were  born,  it  doesn't  matter  what  you've 


been  through,  the  only  thing  that  matters  is  that  as  Native  Americans  we 
hold  on  to  our  dreams  and  hold  on  to  our  passion  and  that  we  go  to  work. 
It's  just  incredible  what  we  can  accomplish  if  we  never,  ever  give  up." 

His  message  to  older  Native  Americans: 

"This  burden  doesn't  just  rest  on  my  shoulders,  but  all  of  our  as  a 
people.  I want  to  ask  everyone  to  have  me  in  their  prayers,  because  I 
can't  go  on  this  journey  alone." 

Despite  a first  day  packed  with  "more  meetings  than  I've  had  in  the  past 
10  years,"  Anderson  said  he  does  not  want  to  become  a Washington 
bureaucrat.  Rather,  he  wants  to  use  his  business  acumen  to  get  out  of  the 
office,  travel  on  reservations  and  learn  from  his  new  "customers." 
Copyright  c.  1996-2004  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Clear  vision 

BY  SHAWN  WHITE  WOLF  - IR  Staff  Writer 
February  8,  2004 

Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
stressed  in  a recent  visit  to  Montana  that  the  time  is  now  for  American 
Indians  to  help  elect  a president  who  can  ensure  federal  policies  are  fair 
to  America's  "invisible  race." 

NCAI  is  the  nation's  oldest  and  largest  American  Indian  lobbying 
organization . 

Tex  Hall  was  invited  to  the  Fort  Belknap  Agency  in  January  to  speak  with 
the  tribal  leaders  from  each  of  Montana's  eight  tribal  governments. 

He  focused  on  issues  facing  Montana's  American  Indians  in  the  2004 
election,  court  cases  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  Bush 
Administration  Indian  policies. 

"My  priority  is  to  mobilize  one  million  Indians  to  vote,"  said  Hall.  "If 
they  don't  think  we  aren't  engaging,  they  won't  stop." 

Throughout  his  speech.  Hall  said  he  thought  Gen.  Wesley  Clark  or  Sen. 
John  Kerry  would  be  the  best  suited  to  address  needs  in  Indian  country 
because  he  said  they  have  already  demonstrated  that  they  understand  Indian 
issues . 

During  President  Bush's  State  of  the  Union  address.  Hall  was  critical  of 
the  lack  of  attention  that  Bush  gave  tribal  government  issues.  While 
sitting  only  several  feet  from  Bush  during  his  speech  to  the  country.  Hall 
said  only  three  American  Indians  were  in  the  audience. 

In  conversations  with  Kerry,  Hall  said  he  was  impressed  that  Kerry  was 
interested  in  appointing  an  American  Indian  in  a top  level  cabinet 
position  in  the  White  House.  Hall  said  Kerry's  offer  resonates  throughout 
Indian  country. 

"When  you  have  presidential  candidates  calling  our  cell  phones  - that's 
never  happened  before  - let's  see  where  it  goes,"  said  Hall. 

Rep.  Jonathan  Windy  Boy,  D-Box  Elder,  and  Tony  Plummer,  director  of 
Cherish  Our  Indian  Children,  were  also  asked  to  provide  the  tribal  leaders 
an  overview  of  the  impacts  of  the  2003  Montana  State  Legislature  to  the 
nearly  60,000  Indian  people  throughout  Montana. 

However,  only  representatives  from  Rocky  Boy's  tribal  government  were 
able  to  attend  because  of  freezing  temperatures,  road  closures  and  icy 
roads . 

"Tribes  of  the  Great  Plains  lobbied  to  get  Tex  Hall  re-elected  for  a 
second  term  to  the  NACI,"  said  Ben  Speakthunder,  chairman  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  tribe  during  his  introduction  of  Hall. 

Hall  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  nations 


since  1998.  He  was  superintendent  and  principal  at  Mandaree  School  for  11 
years  and  was  named  North  Dakota's  Indian  Educator  of  the  Year  in  1995.  In 
addition,  he  has  served  on  numerous  national  committees  and  boards. 

First  elected  in  2001,  Hall's  administration  has  been  credited  for  its 
leadership  in  the  fight  against  the  Bush's  administration's  efforts  to 
reorganize  the  BIA  without  the  approval  of  the  tribes. 

The  administration  also  took  the  lead  in  ensuring  NCAI  members'  voices 
were  heard  in  the  Cobell  vs.  Norton  - a lawsuit  concerning  decades  of 
Bureau  of  Indian  affairs  accounting  practices  - and  addressing  what  they 
see  as  the  lack  of  funding  and  inclusion  of  tribes  in  the  Homeland 
Security  funding. 

In  addition.  Hall  has  focused  his  efforts  in  the  areas  of  transportation, 
Indian  gaming,  appropriations,  sacred  lands  protection,  state  raids  of 
tribal  smoke  shops  and  international  issues. 

Hall  gave  the  first  State  of  the  Indian  Nations  Address  at  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington  D.C.  in  January  2003.  He  was  there  again  this 
year  to  continue  getting  his  message  out. 

As  he  starts  his  second  term.  Hall  has  been  instrumental  in  mobilizing 
NACI  member  tribes  to  take  a more  active  role  in  America's  political 
process . 

"This  nation's  commitments  to  tribal  nations  are  just  as  important  as 
rebuilding  Iraq  or  revisiting  the  moon,"  he  said.  "Our  nation  must  square 
its  shoulders  and  make  a commitment  to  the  First  Americans  a priority  in 
the  budget  process." 

Reporter  Shawn  White  Wolf  can  be  reached  at  447-4028 
or  shawn.whitewolf@helenair.com. 
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Santa  Clara  tribal  member  banished  from  Taos  Pueblo  for  writing  essay 
about  tribe's  sacred  deer  dance 
By  MARISSA  STONE  | The  New  Mexican 
February  6,  2004 

TAOS  - In  his  own  words,  Tito  Naranjo  is  "the  man  who  killed  the  deer 
dance . " 

Days  after  an  essay  the  American  Indian  wrote  about  Taos  Pueblo's  deer 
dance  ran  in  a local  newspaper,  Naranjo  received  an  order  of  exclusion 
from  the  pueblo.  The  order,  which  means  Naranjo  is  banished  from  Taos 
Pueblo,  states  he  could  be  arrested  if  he  crosses  onto  tribal  land. 

"Tito  Naranjo  caused  irreparable  harm  to  the  sensible  nature  of  the 
religious  activity  through  exploitation,"  the  order  states. 

Naranjo,  66,  a Santa  Clara  tribal  member,  is  married  to  a woman  from 
Taos  Pueblo.  The  couple,  who  live  in  Mora,  have  three  children.  But 
Naranjo's  father-in-law  resides  in  Taos  Pueblo. 

Naranjo  said  he  was  so  inspired  by  the  dance  performed  at  Christmas  at 
Taos  Pueblo  that  he  submitted  a short  essay  to  The  New  Mexican  for  a 
holiday-writing  contest  this  past  December. 

Before  he  wrote  the  essay,  Naranjo  thought  about  the  consequences  for 
his  family  members  who  live  at  Taos  Pueblo,  he  said.  "I  thought 
immediately,  Taos  Pueblo  is  going  to  disagree,"  said  the  longtime  college 
teacher.  "Am  I going  to  be  a wimp,  or  am  I going  to  write  about  this?" 

Naranjo  concluded  that  the  dance  - which  he  considers  to  be  on  the  level 
of  a Shakespearean  drama  - is  so  beautiful  that  it  must  be  shared. 


"There's  a complexity  expressed  in  the  dance  that  I didn't  even  get  to  - 
these  people  who  created  the  dance  were  pueblo  geniuses." 

Naranjo's  essay  begins:  "The  soft  chant  is  ancient,  coming  perhaps, 
before  the  Tanoan  dialects  split  Tewa,  Tiwa,  Towa  and  Tampiro.  The  beat  is 
kept  with  a rhythmic  clapping  of  the  hands.  A method  older  than  the 
introduction  of  the  large,  dark  drum,  it  predates  the  beating  of  a staff 
on  a rolled  buffalo  or  elk  hide." 

The  essay  won  first  place  in  the  contest's  adult  category  and  earned 
$100  for  Naranjo.  It  was  featured  in  the  newspaper's  Dec.  21  edition. 

After  the  story  ran,  Taos  Pueblo  spiritual  leader  David  Gomez  Sr.  filed 
a verbal  complaint  about  Naranjo.  "Tito  Naranjo  used  a Taos  Pueblo 
religious  activity  for  self  promotion  by  writing  an  essay  of  a sensitive 
activity  for  publication  in  The  New  Mexican,"  the  exclusion  order  states. 

Gomez  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Naranjo  didn't  obtain  permission  from  tribal  officials  to  submit  the 
essay,  said  the  order,  which  was  signed  by  former  Taos  Pueblo  Gov. 
AllenMartinez  and  war  chief  Doseph  Lujan. 

Taos  Pueblo  Gov.  Dohn  Mirabal  declined  to  comment  on  the  matter.  A New 
Mexican  reporter  went  to  Taos  Pueblo  and  met  briefly  with  Mirabal  to 
discuss  Naranjo's  story,  but  the  governor  declined  further  comment  on  the 
matter.  At  least  10  subsequent  telephone  calls  to  the  governor  and  other 
members  of  his  staff  were  not  returned. 

On  a cold  winter  day  last  month,  Naranjo  sat  at  a Taos  restaurant  and 
spoke  of  the  need  for  Taos  Pueblo,  as  well  as  other  Indian  tribes,  to 
preserve  customs  that  are  carried  on  orally.  Because  Taos  tribal  members 
are  beginning  to  live  outside  the  pueblo,  Indian  children  are  losing  their 
connection  to  elders  within  the  historic  tribal  square,  Naranjo  said. 

"Young  tribal  members  are  watching  television  instead  of  doing  community 
work  and  going  down  into  the  kivas." 

The  only  way  to  preserve  traditions  is  by  writing  about  them  and 
recording  them,  Naranjo  said.  "CD-Rom  will  record  the  entire  language  of 
the  elders  and  preserve  precise  intonations  and  authenticity  of  the 
language  for  future  generations." 

"Literacy  changes  consciousness,  and  all  of  Taos  Pueblo  is  becoming 
literate,"  he  added.  "This  newly  gained  consciousness  demands  new 
freedoms . " 

"Dewish  religious  traditions  have  survived  more  than  5,000  years  because 
they  have  been  written  down,"  Naranjo  said.  "Taos  Pueblo  has  nothing 
written  down  to  pass  on.  This  worries  me  considerably.  Taos  Pueblo  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the  wage  economy  and 
information-processing  society. " 

Naranjo,  a former  professor  at  New  Mexico  Highlands  University,  now 
teaches  Native  American  studies  at  The  University  of  New  Mexico  at  Taos. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  children's  story  Day  With  a Pueblo. 

Many  tribes  in  New  Mexico  prohibit  the  reproduction  of  sacred  dances 
through  photographs  and  stories  - saying  the  retelling  of  something  sacred 
detracts  from  its  spiritual  significance.  Those  leaders  also  fear  tribes 
can  be  exploited  for  monetary  gain  when  images  of  the  dances  are 
reproduced . 

Some  leaders  from  Indian  pueblos  say  the  reason  their  traditions  have 
been  kept  alive  for  so  many  centuries  is  they  have  been  carried  on  orally. 
"Essentially,"  Naranjo  said,  "Tiwa  spoken  words  have  life  and  power,  while 
the  written  word  is  perceived  to  kill  the  live  and  living  nature  of  words, 
song  and  dance." 

Others  have  celebrated  Taos  Pueblo's  deer  dance,  including  artist 
Dorothy  Eugenie  Brett  and  writer  Frank  Waters.  The  dance  was  also 
immortalized  by  Taos  Pueblo  artist  Lorenzo  Lujan,  whose  painting  was 
paired  with  Naranjo's  story  in  the  newspaper. 

Naranjo  doesn't  consider  himself  a lone  voice,  crying  out  about  the 
urgency  for  Indian  tribes  to  record  their  traditions.  "Lots  of  people  are 
saying  this,"  he  said. 

Naranjo  doesn't  regret  for  "one  minute  that  I wrote  that  essay,"  he  said. 
"I'm  going  to  keep  going  to  the  pueblo."  In  fact,  he  visited  the  pueblo 
recently  and  wasn't  arrested. 

When  they  were  a young  couple,  Naranjo  and  his  wife  made  the  decision  to 


live  outside  the  boundaries  of  their  tribes.  "We  decided  not  to  live  by 
the  social  checks  that  apply  to  all  the  people  on  the  reservation/'  he 
said . 

Nevertheless,  Naranjo  hopes  his  order  of  exclusion  will  be  revoked.  For 
that  to  happen,  the  tribal  council  would  have  to  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

"They  said  I did  irreparable  harm  to  the  deer  dance  - they're  saying  if 
I did  irreparable  harm,  I must  have  killed  the  deer  dance.  But  I didn't 
kill  it.  It's  still  alive  and  well." 
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House  creates  cabinet-level  Indian  Affairs  Department 
By  Dim  Snyder/Santa  Fe  Bureau 
February  6,  2004 

SANTA  FE  - The  House  passed  a bill,  in  a 50-4  vote  Thursday,  to  create  a 
state  cabinet-level  Indian  Affairs  Department  - believed  to  be  the  first 
in  the  United  States.  There  was  no  floor  debate. 

"This  is  a long-time  coming,"  said  Navajo  Shiprock  Chapter  House 
President  Duane  "Chili"  Yazzie,  who  watched  the  House  members  vote  in  the 
Roundhouse. 

"We  need  to  have  that  high  level  of  representation  of  status  for  native 
nations,  which  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people." 

The  bill  included  a $527,000  appropriation.  The  Indian  Affairs 
Department  would  be  comprised  of  two  divisions:  administrative  and  program 
service.  The  department  would  administer  approximately  200  capital  outlay 
projects  worth  more  than  $20  million. 

"The  state  of  New  Mexico,  I believe,  is  first  in  regard  to  its  tribal- 
state  relationships,"  and  in  recognizing  tribal  sovereignty,  said  Rep. 
Dames  Roger  Madalena,  D-De'mez  Pueblo,  the  bill's  sponsor.  He  added  the 
state  had  numerous  Native  Americans  in  state  positions  and  on  commissions. 

The  tribes  want  a greater  voice  in  state  government,  Madalena  said. 

"It  is  important  this  piece  of  legislation  pass  during  this  session,"  he 
added . 

More  than  1,000  bills  were  introduced  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
session,  which  ends  Feb.  19. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the  state's  population  is  Native  American. 
There  are  22  tribes  and  pueblos,  including  a portion  of  the  Navajo  Nation, 
the  country's  largest  tribe,  in  New  Mexico. 

The  department  would  be  the  coordinating  agency  for  intergovernmental 
and  interagency  programs  concerning  tribal  governments  and  the  state, 
according  to  the  bill. 

Rep.  Ray  Begaye,  D-Shiprock,  a Navajo,  voiced  his  support  for  the  bill 
on  the  House  floor  shortly  before  the  vote. 

"I  do  support  this  bill  ...  I urge  the  members  of  the  body  to  support 
it,"  he  said. 

The  bill  now  proceeds  to  the  Senate.  If  passed,  it  would  create  a 
Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  position  in  Gov.  Bill  Richardson's  cabinet 
upon  his  signature. 

Madalena  said  the  Senate  has  a similar  bill  sponsored  by  Sen.  Leonard 
Tsosie,  D-Crownpoint . The  difference,  he  said,  is  the  Senate  version 
recognized  the  Indian  Affairs  Advisory  Board  as  an  advisory  panel  while 
the  House  bill  removed  the  word  "advisory"  and  creates  an  Indian  Affairs 
Commission . 

The  commission  would  consist  of  10  New  Mexico  residents  appointed  by 
Richardson:  three  Pueblo  Indians,  three  Navajos,  two  Apaches,  one  urban 


Native  American  and  one  non-Native  American.  All  of  the  members,  except 
for  the  urban  Native  American  and  the  non-Native  American  would  be  chosen 
by  their  tribal  or  pueblo  councils. 

The  Indian  Affairs  Commission,  according  to  the  House  bill,  would: 

* Conduct  meetings  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation  and 
exchange  of  ideas  with  respect  to  Indian  affairs  by  any  interested  party 
that  result  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people; 

* Receive  and  disseminate  information  on  issues  that  significantly  impact 
the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people; 

* Apprise  the  secretary  of  the  conditions  in  Native  American  communities 
in  New  Mexico;  and 

* Advise  the  secretary  on  policy  matters  related  to  the  department's 
powers  and  duties. 

In  addition,  the  department  would  investigate,  study,  consider  and  act 
upon  the  entire  subject  of  Indian  conditions  and  relations  within  New 
Mexico,  including  problems  of  health,  economy  and  education  and  the  effect 
of  local,  state  and  federal  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  actions. 
House  Bill  39  states. 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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Feds  sued  over  OK  for  drilling 

in  N.M.  Coalition:  Wells  will  hurt  Indian  sites,  environment 

By  Electa  Draper 

Denver  Post  Four  Corners  Bureau 

February  5,  2004 

FOUR  CORNERS  - Navajo  Nation  chapters,  environmental  groups  and  ranchers 
are  suing  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  approving  industry  plans  for 
almost  10,000  new  oil  and  gas  wells  on  public  lands  in  northwestern  New 
Mexico. 

The  coalition  alleges  that  the  20-  year  development  plan  for  one  of  the 
largest  natural  gas  reserves  in  North  America  would  destroy  the  region's 
air  quality,  thousands  of  Native  American  cultural  sites  and  the  local 
ranching  economy. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  Wednesday  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Washington, 
claims  that  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  violated  federal 
laws  protecting  the  environment  and  cultural  resources  by  deciding  in 
December  to  allow  that  many  wells  and  more  than  12,500  new  compressors,  1, 
000  miles  of  new  roads  and  75,000  tons  of  air  contaminants.  This  would  be 
added  to  existing  development,  which  includes  18,000  active  wells  and  more 
compressors . 

"The  BLM  is  approving  massive  new  development,  yet  they  are  clearly  not 
able  to  handle  the  soil,  range,  water,  air  and  wildlife  impacts  that  are 
overwhelming  communities  throughout  the  basin  from  existing  development 
alone,"  said  Treciafaye  "Tweeti"  Blancett,  one  of  two  ranchers  who  are 
plaintiffs  in  the  suit. 

BLM  officials  have  said  they  cannot  comment  on  pending  litigation.  But 
they  defended  approval  of  the  plan  last  year  by  saying  that  development  of 
the  energy  resource  will  occur  incrementally  over  20  years,  and  that  the 
BLM  will  not  allow  full  development  if  impacts  violate  federal  standards. 

Blancett  and  another  New  Mexico  rancher,  Don  Schreiber,  allege  that  the 
BLM's  lax  permitting  practices  and  failure  to  enforce  its  own  rules  have 
imposed  an  extreme  hardship  on  their  operations,  from  the  uncontrolled 
spread  of  noxious  weeds  to  ruined  roads  and  unfenced  hazards. 


Two  Durango-based  environmental  groups,  the  San  Duan  Citizens  Alliance 
and  the  Oil  and  Gas  Accountability  Project,  have  joined  with  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  and  Dine  Care  of  the  Navajo  Nation  to  make  a 
case  that  existing  oil  and  gas  operations  already  threaten  to  emit  ozone 
in  excess  of  federal  safety  limits. 

More  development,  they  say,  ensures  that  will  happen.  They  also  say  such 
expansive  operations  scar  entire  landscapes,  destroy  ecosystems  and  ruin 
grazing  lands. 

Officials  of  three  Navajo  chapters,  which  are  units  of  local  government 
on  the  reservation,  said  they  object  to  proposed  drilling  on  two  mesas 
sacred  to  them,  Gobernador  Knob  and  Huerfano. 

"The  BLM's  proposal  will  directly  impact  thousands  of  cultural  sites, 
many  of  which  hold  great  importance  to  the  members  of  the  Dine  (Navajo 
people),  yet  we  were  not  consulted,"  said  Sam  Sage  of  the  Pueblo  Pintado 
Chapter.  The  other  two  chapters  bringing  the  suit  are  Counselor  and 
Huerfano . 

Environmentalists  said  the  BLM's  environmental  study  was  flawed  and 
incomplete.  They  said  it  did  not  look  at  the  big  picture  for  the  region, 
which,  they  said,  is  staggering  in  terms  of  cumulative  impacts  such  as  air 
pollution . 

The  BLM  plan  that  drew  the  lawsuit  is  out  of  its  Farmington,  N.M.,  field 
office.  It  calls  for  the  10,000  new  wells  on  1.4  million  acres  of  public 
lands,  and  is  just  one  development  plan  among  many. 

The  BLM  and  Forest  Service  are  studying  development  plans  for  300  new 
gas  wells  on  federal  leases  in  southwestern  Colorado.  And  the  Southern  Ute 
Tribe  has  planned  for  more  than  700  new  wells  on  its  reservation  in 
southwestern  Colorado. 
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Dine  curriculum  guide  is  a milestone  for  indigenous  lanugages 
By  Carol  Cohea/The  Daily  Times 
February  2,  2004 

FARMINGTON  - Once  they  walk  into  the  bilingual  portable  at  McKinley 
Elementary  after  3:30  in  the  afternoon,  the  pupils  are  immersed  in  reading, 
writing,  speaking  and  listening  in  Navajo. 

One  recent  evening  for  parents,  some  pupils  were  reading  and  speaking 
quickly  and  easily.  Some  were  just  beginning  to  understand  the  words  and 
wrap  their  tongues  around  the  glottal  stops,  dipthongs  and  high  and  low 
nasal  tones.  Others  were  struggling.  Some  were  beginning  to  read  words 
together  to  make  sentences. 

"Your  jaw  muscles  have  to  adjust  to  Navajo  language,  the  glottal  stops 
and  high  tones,"  explained  Carole  Yazzie.  She  and  Mary  Lou  Yazzie  are  in 
charge  of  the  Afterschool  Bilingual  Program. 

Parents  were  getting  a look  at  what  their  youngsters  do  in  the 
afterschool  program.  This  night  children  were  reading  from  a worksheet 
they'd  done  earlier  in  the  week,  introducing  themselves  by  clan, 
describing  their  clothing  and  colors  and  talking  about  food. 

Elthea  Charles  said  daughter  Ashlynn  Atcitty,  9,  considered  the  class  a 
treat . 

"She's  communicating  with  her  grandparents . It's  opening  new  horizons 
for  her.  I feel  lucky  she's  got  the  class.  She's  picking  up  a lot  of 
things,"  Charles  said. 

"Last  year  it  was  really  just  an  arts  and  crafts  program.  This  year  I 
see  a lot  more  knowledge  coming  back,"  she  said. 


Linda  Dim  said  she  speaks  fluent  Navajo,  but  raised  her  three  children 
speaking  English. 

Her  own  daughter,  Shianne  Dim,  9,  wrote  her  a letter  asking  her 
permission  to  come  to  Navajo  class,  so  she  could  communicate  with  her 
grandmother . 

"She  loves  the  class.  It's  wonderful.  I tell  her  I'm  learning  a lot  from 
her.  She's  bringing  home  books  and  we're  learning  to  read  the  language," 

Dim  said. 

"It's  fun.  Its  my  first  time  doing  this,"  Shianne  said. 

Darred  Billy,  10,  is  enthusiastic  about  coming  to  class. 

"I  want  to  learn  more  Navajo  words.  It  helps  pull  up  my  grades  in 
regular  classes,"  he  said. 

"I  like  it.  I think  my  son  is  learning  a lot.  All  we  talk  is  English.  He 
likes  coming  here  and  he's  trying  to  teach  me  the  language,"  said  mom  Lisa 
Dones . 

Parent  Alfreda  Scott  said  a child's  knowledge  of  two  languages  gives  the 
child  an  ability  to  look  at  life  more  colorfully. 

"They  can  see  the  world  in  colors  compared  to  just  one  way  or  another. 

It  opens  their  eyes  to  other  opportunities  out  there  for  Navajo  language 
speakers  and  in  society  itself.  Language  gives  them  a strong  background," 
she  said. 

In  November  the  Farmington  School  District  became  the  first  district  in 
New  Mexico  and  the  U.S.  to  have  an  indigenous  language  curriculum  guide 
which  meets  the  state  Department  of  Education  Standards  and  Benchmarks. 

The  school  board  approved  the  kindergarten  through  grade  12  Dine 
Bilingual  Language  Culture  and  History  Curriculum  Guide. 

"A  lot  of  school  districts  are  asking  for  it.  We  are  copyrighting  it  and 
will  offer  it  for  sale  at  $30  a copy,"  said  Arlene  Kirstine,  director  of 
Farmington  Schools  Bilingual  and  Indian  Education  Program. 

The  guide  was  developed  by  Bernice  Casaus,  as  curriculum  consultant, 
along  with  her  team  of  co-developers,  Sharon  Becenti,  Karen  Begay,  Donna 
Irvin,  Videna  Dohn,  Denny  Kaye,  Herbert  Platero,  Dennie  Platero,  Barbara 
Sorensen,  Nellie  Storer,  Deanette  Wauneka,  Betty  Williams  and  Mary  Gregori. 

The  guide  includes  language  and  culture  components  on  Navajo  history, 
government,  fundamental  philosophy  and  parent  involvement. 

It  complies  with  Farmington  Schools  Education  Plan  for  Student  Success, 
state  Department  of  Education  Standards  and  Benchmarks  and  the  Navajo 
Nation  Education  Policy. 

As  lesson  plans  and  materials  are  developed,  they  are  taken  directly  to 
the  pupils,  in  this  case  the  15  pupils  at  McKinley  Elementary  and  the 
program  teachers  Carole  Yazzie  and  Mary  Lou  Yazzie. 

Casaus  began  her  professional  career  as  an  English  teacher,  teaching 
second  language  learners  how  to  speak  English.  For  the  last  10  years  she 
has  taught  Navajo  language  to  teachers. 

Before  that  she  volunteered  her  time  at  Swinburne  Elementary. 

"When  my  kids  started  at  Swinburne  I was  a home  room  mother,  making 
cookies  and  Koolaid.  In  the  afternoons  I volunteered  time  to  work  with 
kids.  I'd  hear  that  the  language  of  Navajo  kids  was  not  up  to  par.  I 
decided  I would  see  how  I could  help.  I was  going  to  teach  them  English," 
she  said. 

Over  the  years  she  realized  that  learning  Navajo  was  the  way  to  get  the 
children  to  learn  correct  English. 

"When  kids  know  both  languages  they  realize  the  importance  of  the  sound 
and  importance  of  correct  English,"  she  said.  "If  they  know  two  languages, 
they  have  something  to  compare  to.  The  two  vocabularies  can  be  compared 
and  they  are  able  to  draw  from  both." 

She  pointed  out  that  Navajo  is  written  in  English  phonetics. 

It  takes  some  children  who  have  had  no  experience  with  Navajo  a while  to 
get  their  tongues  moving  and  to  begin  to  verbalize  Navajo,  she  said. 

Then  she  and  Carole  Yazzie  and  Mary  Lou  Yazzie  begin  to  introduce  them 
to  the  high  tones  and  low  tones  and  to  mix  them  up. 

"In  English,  for  example,  mom  is  a nasal  tone;  bank  and  sky  are  falling 
tones,  high  is  a high  tone.  Once  they  hear  that  and  get  the  idea  of  high 
and  low  tones,  the  speaking  and  reading  will  come  quickly  for  them," 

Casaus  said. 


Casaus  wants  to  make  the  lessons  meaningful  to  the  children  in  the  area 
and  uses  animals  and  structures  they  see. 

Some  lessons  involve  teaching  through  the  use  of  a plastic  diorama  of  a 
farm  scene  with  animals  and  corral  fences.  It's  used  for  teaching  post 
positions,  prepositions,  such  as  over,  under,  beside,  near,  and  by. 

Through  the  diorama  children  also  learn  nouns,  placement  of  objects, 
handling  verbs  and  names  of  domestic  animals.  Colors  and  numbers  are 
integrated  for  review. 

At  another  time  Casaus  brings  out  her  back  of  tricks  - a white  flour 
sack,  emptied  of  flour,  now  filled  with  an  assortment  of  stuffed  and 
plastic  animals  and  objects.  She  pulls  these  from  it,  asking  the  children 
to  name  the  object  in  Navajo  and  say  it's  color.  She  asks  questions  of 
them  and  waits  for  their  responses. 

"If  you  can  do  hands-on,  it  sticks.  Abstract  doesn't  work,"  she  said. 

The  hour-long  after-school  class  is  at  the  point  now  where  it's  taught 
almost  totally  in  Navajo. 

"The  kids  are  smart.  If  you're  going  to  do  English  translations  between 
the  Navajo,  the  kids  are  going  to  wait  for  the  translations,"  she  said. 

The  work  on  the  lesson  plans  will  continue  this  summer  for  upper  grades 
and  staff  will  be  trained  on  how  to  use  it. 

"Each  level  will  progress  with  more  detail  and  more  complex  thinking," 
she  said. 

Carol  Cohea:  carolc@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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What  people  call  things  around  them 

Salish  languages  reveal  culture,  close  ties  to  natural  surroundings 
John  Craig 
Staff  writer 
February  3,  2004 

While  Kalispel  tribal  leaders  try  to  preserve  their  language  by  teaching 
young  people,  tribal  natural  resources  director  Deane  Osterman  is 
generating  public  interest  one  fish  at  a time. 

Osterman,  who  is  not  Native  American,  has  been  studying  the  Interior 
Salish  languages  in  this  region  for  15  years  as  a means  of  understanding 
the  relationship  between  culture  and  biology. 

"The  best  way  to  do  that  is  through  language,"  according  to  Osterman, 
who  recently  lectured  on  the  Kalispel  language  in  Newport,  Wash. 

What  people  call  the  things  around  them  says  a lot  about  the  importance 
they  attach  to  those  things,  Osterman  said.  Fish  must  be  important  to 
people  who  have  names  even  for  sculpin  so  scrawny  you'd  need  a half-dozen 
to  make  a sandwich. 

"They  knew  this  resource  like  the  back  of  their  hand,"  Osterman  said. 
"There's  a lot  of  specificity  in  their  fish  nomenclature." 

For  example,  he  said  there  are  three  names  for  varieties  of  sculpin,  all 
referring  in  some  way  to  the  barbels,  or  whiskers,  on  their  upper  lips. 

To  begin  to  appreciate  the  names,  one  must  understand  that  Salish  words 
--  both  nouns  and  verbs  --  are  formed  by  tacking  prefixes  and  suffixes 
onto  descriptive  roots,  Osterman  said.  Plurals  are  formed  by  doubling  the 
root.  Thus,  a "hairy-mouthed"  fish  has  "upup"  (pronounced  oop-oop),  or 
more  than  one  hair,  as  part  of  its  name. 

It  is  remarkable  how  similar  the  Kalispel  fish  classification  system  is 
to  modern  scientific  designations,  Osterman  said.  Kalispel  and  other 
Salish  names  "all  key  in  on  how  these  animals  look,"  he  said. 


That  kind  of  insight  is  why  Newport-area  resident  John  Stuart  was  among 
some  15  people  who  turned  out  for  the  WSU/Pend  Oreille  Cooperative 
Extension  program  last  week  at  the  CREATE  arts  center  in  Newport. 

Stuart  is  active  in  a conservation  group  and  hoped  to  learn  shades  of 
meaning  from  Kalispel  animal  and  plant  names.  His  adult  son,  Tighe  Stuart, 
shared  that  motive  as  well  as  an  interest  in  linguistics,  having  visited 
some  Latin  American  countries  after  studying  Spanish  in  high  school. 

Tighe  Stuart  said  one  of  his  friends  is  an  avid  linguist,  and  "knowing 
someone  else  is  excited  about  it  makes  you  wonder  what's  there." 

Cathy  Stolarik,  manager  of  a Newport  title  insurance  office,  said  she 
has  always  been  fascinated  by  languages  and  attended  Osterman's  lecture  as 
a way  "to  further  humble  me." 

She  was  humbled  when  Osterman  discussed  the  sounds  used  in  the  Kalispel 
language  and  the  parts  of  the  mouth  used  to  produce  them. 

"What  do  you  do  with  that  thing  in  the  back  of  your  mouth?"  Stolarik 
asked . 

"Oh,  that  sound,"  she  said,  prompting  laughter,  when  Osterman  attempted 
to  demonstrate  a sound  that  doesn't  come  naturally  to  non-native  speakers. 

Osterman  knows  all  the  international  phonetic  symbols  used  to  represent 
Kalispel  and  other  American  Indian  languages  and  recognizes  the  sounds 
when  he  hears  them.  But  some  of  the  sounds  in  the  "consonant-rich" 

language  just  won't  come  out  of  his  mouth,  he  said. 

Sue  Finley  has  the  opposite  problem.  She's  one  of  only  10  or  so  tribal 
members  who  still  speak  Kalispel,  but  some  of  the  symbols  used  to  write 
the  language  still  elude  her. 

"Dust  to  sit  down  and  write  a letter  in  Indian,  I couldn't  do  that," 
Finley  said  in  an  interview  from  the  tribe's  cultural  office. 

Despite  the  difficulty,  she  translated  eight  children's  books  last  year 
as  part  of  the  tribe's  effort  to  teach  its  language  to  schoolchildren 
during  summer  breaks. 

Pronouncing  the  words  seems  "pretty  simple"  to  Finley,  who  didn't  learn 

English  until  she  started  grade  school  at  the  Indian  Day  School  on  the 

reservation  across  the  Pend  Oreille  River  from  Cusick,  Wash.  But,  she 
acknowledges,  "a  lot  of  people  tell  me  it's  hard." 

To  help  beginners  learn  some  of  the  unfamiliar  sounds,  Finley  resorts  to 
instructions  such  as,  "Make  the  sound  like  you're  going  to  cough  or  you're 
clearing  your  throat  or  something  like  that." 

Osterman's  instruction  began  with  a year  of  classes  from  Spokane  tribal 
elder  Pauline  Flett  at  Eastern  Washington  University,  where  he  earned  a 
master's  degree  combining  anthropology,  biology  and  linguistics  in  1994. 

The  Spokanes  have  an  "R"  sound  that  the  Kalispels  don't  have  and  they 
pronounce  some  words  differently,  but  native  speakers  of  both  tribes  as 
well  as  the  Montana  Flatheads  can  communicate  easily. 

Those  tribes  speak  dialects  of  the  same  language,  according  to  Raymond 
Brinkman,  director  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe's  language  program. 

Brinkman  wasn't  surprised  that  Finley  sometimes  can  and  sometimes  can't 
understand  native  speakers  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe.  The  Coeur 
d'Alenes  have  a separate  Salish  language,  as  distinct  from  Kalispel  as 
Portuguese  is  from  Spanish,  he  said. 

Since  the  19th  century,  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  and  other  tribes  throughout 
the  region  have  used  Kalispel  as  a lingua  franca,  or  trade  language,  when 
they  want  to  be  more  widely  understood,  Brinkman  said. 

Still,  all  the  Salish  languages  in  the  Inland  Northwest  have  much  in 
common . 

That's  why  Rathdrum,  Idaho,  resident  Laura  Hunter  felt  at  home  when 
Osterman  listed  the  four  words  Kalispels  use  for  grandparents  --  words 
that  mean  mother's  mother,  mother's  father,  father's  mother  and  father's 
father. 

Hunter  is  a member  of  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes,  and  the  Arrow 
Lakes  Band  words  her  father  taught  her  were  essentially  the  same.  She  said 
she  is  interested  in  learning  more  of  her  tribal  language. 

Hunter's  14-year-old  son,  Zach,  said  he  didn't  get  much  from  Osterman's 
lecture.  He  may  have  wished  he  had.  "We  home-school,"  Laura  Hunter  said. 
"There  might  be  a little  quiz  tomorrow." 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 


Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN: 

Devils  Lake  outlet  still  seems  like  a risky  business 

When  I read  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell's  recent  letter  about  the 
Devils  Lake  outlet,  I was  not  convinced  that  the  need  for  the  outlet 
outweighed  the  concerns  of  Canada,  the  state  of  Minnesota,  the  activist 
group  People  to  Save  the  Sheyenne  and  the  Spirit  Lake  Tribe.  That's  a lot 
of  objections. 

After  discussion  and  research,  I feel  better  about  the  issue  - but  still 
uneasy. 

We  are  talking  about  Devils  Lake,  a 3,810-square  mile  basin  in  the 
central  part  of  North  Dakota.  Since  the  glaciers  retreated,  the  lake  level 
has  fluctuated  from  about  1,459  feet  (which  is  the  level  at  which  the  lake 
spills  naturally  into  Stump  Lake  and  eventually  the  Sheyenne  River)  to  1, 
400  feet.  The  recent  rise  in  the  lake  level  has  caused  people  and  whole 
towns  to  load  up  their  belongings  and  move  to  higher  ground.  It  has  taken 
farmland  and  fishing  docks,  too. 

The  proposed  answer  to  the  flooding  is  an  outlet  that  would  take  the  top 
off  the  lake  and  keep  it  from  overflowing.  I am  pleased  that  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers'  federal  project  seems  to  be  off  the  table.  That's  the 
opinion  of  many  state  and  federal  people  I talked  to.  It  is  too  costly  - 
over  $180  million.  Something  that  affects  so  few  people  but  carries  such  a 
big  price  tag  probably  would  not  pass  Congress,  I was  told. 

The  state  outlet,  which  will  be  completed  in  2005,  is  a "done  deal."  It 
is  going  to  be  completed.  They  have  started  moving  dirt  and  pounding  nails, 
so  to  speak.  To  me,  that  seems  arrogant  on  the  part  of  the  state  people. 
There  are  objections  to  the  outlet,  yet  their  answers  to  opponents' 
questions  are  not  as  reassuring  as  they  could  be. 

State  people  do  have  some  points  that  comfort  me  about  the  outlet, 
though . 

For  example,  Canada  is  concerned  about  Devils  Lake  biota  affecting  the 
Canadian  commercial  fishing  industry.  They  are  rightly  concerned  that 
something  like  the  striped  bass  might  get  into  their  waters,  said  Terry 
Steinwand,  fisheries  chief  for  the  North  Dakota  Game  and  Fish  Department. 

"We  can't  document  them,"  Steinwand  said  of  striped  bass  in  Devils  Lake. 
"We  don't  know  if  they  are  here  or  not.  So  the  risk  is  very,  very  small, 
but  there  is  no  guarantee."  Canada  would  like  a guarantee.  Fie  understands 
their  concern,  but  doesn't  agree  that  it  is  a viable  risk. 

The  risk,  as  small  as  it  is,  is  Canada's  risk. 

Salinity  is  another  issue  that  concerns  the  opposition  groups.  A high 
salinity  level  not  only  causes  problems  with  the  fish,  but  also  can  act  as 
a laxative  for  those  who  drink  it. 

There  is  a high  degree  of  salinity  in  Devils  Lake,  especially  in  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake.  The  outlet  mostly  will  take  fresh  water  from 
near  the  lake  surface.  The  salinity  will  be  within  the  natural  range,  said 
David  Glott,  chief  environmental  health  officer  for  North  Dakota 
Department  of  Health.  They  will  be  monitoring  the  levels  in  the  Sheyenne 
River,  as  well  as  the  Red  River  north  of  Fargo,  through  Grand  Forks  and  to 
the  U.S.  and  Canadian  border.  "We  don't  think  it  will  be  a big  issue,"  he 
told  me. 

I also  questioned  the  run-off  from  the  agricultural  area  that  feeds  into 
Devils  Lake  through  Channel  A.  The  channel  is  a drainage  ditch  that  helps 
drain  croplands  so  farmers  can  plant  those  lands  early  in  the  spring. 
Studies  indicate  some  of  the  fertilizers,  pesticides  and  herbicides  can 


cause  diseases  like  cancer.  All  are  within  normal  limits,  Glott  said. 

Besides,  critics  also  have  to  look  at  the  run-off  that  occurs  naturally 
up  and  down  the  Sheyenne  and  Red  rivers,  from  such  causes  as  rain  and 
melting  snow.  They  don't  control  that  run  off,  Glott  said.  How  could  I 
argue  with  that? 

Still,  my  concern  is  that  years  from  now  - after  money  is  spent  and  the 
outlet  is  pumping  - striped  bass  will  be  gnawing  commercial  fish  or  we 
will  have  half  a state  of  sulfate-filled  people  and  sterile  fish. 

Yet,  those  experts  I talked  with  did  seem  to  know  their  business.  Let's 
hope  so.  We  can  hold  them  accountable. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns.  Reach  her  at  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572  ext.  228 
or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 
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Nick  Coleman:  Shades  of  Custer,  Black  Hills  gold 
Nick  Coleman,  Star  Tribune 
February  6,  2004 

Two  years  before  he  lost  his  hair,  George  Armstrong  Custer  led  an  Army 
expedition  into  the  Black  Hills  to  look  around  and  see  if  there  was 
anything  to  all  those  rumors  about  gold  being  practically  ready  to  pick  up 
and  stuff  in  your  saddlebags. 

Now,  the  state  of  Minnesota  is  fixing  to  follow  in  his  path. 

During  Thursday's  State  of  the  State  address.  Gov.  Tim  Pawlenty  opened  a 
can  of  trouble:  raising  the  possibility  of  radically  changing  the  state 
agreements  that  allow  Indian  tribes  to  use  gaming  revenues  to  provide  jobs, 
build  infrastructure  and  have  their  voice  heard  in  the  halls  of  power. 

For  Indians,  it's  de'ja  vu,  all  over  again. 

It  was  greed  that  lured  Custer  into  the  Black  Hills,  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  for  "as  long  as  the  grass  grows"  by  the 
Fort  Laramie  treaty  of  1868.  As  it  turned  out,  the  grass  stopped  growing 
as  soon  as  the  white  guys  found  gold:  The  Black  Hills  were  too  valuable  to 
be  left  alone  to  Indians. 

A University  of  Minnesota  professor  named  Donaldson  accompanied  Custer 
on  the  1874  expedition  and  sent  back  reports  to  the  leading  Minnesota 
newspaper  at  the  time,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer.  He  called  the  Black  Hills  an 
Eden  and  wrote  that  the  area  was  too  rich  and  too  valuable  - gold!  - to 
allow  it  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  "obstinately  depraved  nomad[s]." 

Instead,  the  professor  argued,  the  Black  Hills  rightfully  belonged  to 
the  "thousands  through  whose  veins  thrills  the  noble  Anglo-Saxon, 
Scandinavian  and  German  blood." 

There  might  be  an  argument  as  to  whether  Scandinavian  blood  is  still  as 
thrilling  as  it  was  in  the  1870s,  but  Pawlenty 's  words  would  be  familiar 
to  anyone  who  lived  in  Custer's  time:  Indians  have  something  that  is 
starting  to  look  pretty  good  to  us. 

The  governor  hasn't  revealed  how  far  he  wants  to  go  in  changing  - or 
competing  with  - tribal  gaming.  But  he  is  definitely  pandering  to  those 
who  don't  think  Indians  should  have  the  bounty  to  themselves.  And  by 
raising  the  possibility  of  revising  the  agreements,  he  is  pouring  gas  on  a 
bonfire  of  enviousness. 

"The  compacts  negotiated  with  the  American  Indian  tribes  almost  15  years 
ago  do  not  reflect  current  circumstances,  and  we  need  to  address  that 
issue,"  he  said  Thursday. 

Prof.  Donaldson  might  have  been  pithier: 


"The  agreements  we  made  with  Indians  were  written  BEFORE  we  knew  how 
much  money  there  is  to  be  made." 

The  lie  about  Indian  gaming  is  that  the  state  gets  nothing  in  return. 
Really?  It  gets  thousands  of  jobs.  It  gets  millions  in  tax  revenues. 
Millions  in  tourist  spending.  And  it  gets  the  Minnesota  State  Lottery, 
which  has  raised  more  than  $1  billion. 

No  one  seems  to  remember  that  the  state  allowed  the  tribes  to  have 
casinos  because  it  wanted  to  move  into  legalized  gambling  itself.  The 
state  got  horse  racing,  expanded  charitable  gambling  and  the  lottery.  The 
tribes  got  what  was  seen  as  a risky  but  historic  opportunity  to  help  raise 
Indians  out  of  the  poverty  to  which  they  had  been  relegated  by  centuries 
of  broken  treaties. 

Now  Minnesota  is  getting  ready  to  break  another  one.  And  Gen.  Pawlenty 
is  leading  the  charge.  Too  bad.  Up  until  now,  the  state  and  the  tribes 
have  shared  in  the  winnings. 

The  bounty  won't  last  if  the  state  gets  greedy. 

Nick  Coleman  is  at  ncoleman@startribune.com. 

Copyright  c.  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune. 
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Governor  to  clarify  stance  in  EPA  letter 
UPROAR:  Tribal  leaders  thought  grants  jeopardized. 

By  LIZ  RUSKIN 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
February  7,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - Gov.  Frank  Murkowski  angered  Alaska  tribal  leaders  with  a 
letter  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  last  month  that  appeared 
aimed  at  cutting  off  $13.5  million  in  grants  to  150  Alaska  tribes. 

But  Friday,  after  a teleconference  with  Native  and  rural  representatives, 
the  governor  has  agreed  to  send  a clarifying  letter  to  the  EPA,  said  his 
spokesman,  John  Manly. 

"There  was  confusion  created  with  this  (first)  letter,"  Manly  said. 

The  governor's  Jan.  7 letter  resulted  from  the  concerns  of  Ernesta 
Ballard,  commissioner  of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation . 

"Our  beef  really  was  more  with  our  sister  agency  (the  EPA),"  DEC 
spokeswoman  Lynda  Giguere  said.  "It  wasn't  meant  to  be  a jab  at  tribes." 

But  that's  how  it  was  taken. 

"The  smoke  signals  were  really  going  off  through  e-mail  throughout  the 
Native  community,"  said  Rep.  Mary  Kapsner,  D-Bethel.  "It  was  turning  into 
kind  of  a mushroom  cloud." 

Kapsner  said  Native  leaders  who  read  the  Jan.  7 letter  thought  the 
governor  was  trying  to  end  EPA  grants  to  tribes. 

At  issue  are  EPA  tribal  "capacity  building"  grants,  which  can  be  used  to 
fund  administrative  expenses,  training  and  planning  to  support  a tribe's 
environmental  programs. 

Murkowski,  in  his  letter,  told  the  EPA  that  Alaska  tribes  are  different 
from  tribes  in  the  Lower  48  because  they  lack  "Indian  country"  powers. 

He  said  the  EPA  grants  would  be  building  tribes  up  to  assume  regulatory 
and  enforcement  authority  that  belongs  to  the  state. 

"EPA  encouragement  of  capacity  building  in  these  areas  runs  counter  to 
the  law  and  undermines  state  authority,"  the  letter  read.  "Therefore,  EPA 
should  discontinue  funding  of  capacity  building  programs  that  are  designed 
to  allow  tribal  governments  to  take  over  state  responsibilities  relating 
to  environmental  quality." 


Glenn  Fredericks  was  one  of  the  tribal  leaders  incensed  by  the  letter. 

The  grants  help  tribes  run  cleanup  and  recycling  programs  and  plan  solid 
waste  dump  sites,  he  said. 

"These  are  working,  and  Murkowski  wants  to  cut  that  out,  and  what  has 
the  state  ever  done  out  there  in  rural  Alaska  to  help?"  said  Fredericks, 
president  of  the  Native  Village  of  Georgetown,  which  is  working  to  re- 
establish its  largely  abandoned  village  on  the  Kuskokwim  River. 

His  tribe  of  107  members  receives  $110,000  from  the  EPA  and  $120,000 
from  a federal  grant  for  small  and  needy  tribes.  It  has  paid  some  of  its 
money  to  the  state  in  recording  fees  and  to  review  well  specifications,  he 
said . 

"How  much  money  does  the  state  get  from  EPA?  We  don't  see  none  of  it," 
Frederick  said.  "I  don't  know  what's  wrong  with  (Murkowski).  He's  been  our 
senator  and  he  knows  our  problems  out  there  and  yet  he  attacks  everything 
we  do." 

Murkowski 's  letter  follows  Sen.  Ted  Stevens'  effort  last  year  to  divert 
tribal  housing  and  law  enforcement  grants  to  the  state,  an  initiative  he 
eventually  backed  away  from. 

Giguere,  the  spokeswoman  for  the  state  DEC,  said  Ballard  does  not  want 
to  stop  grants  that  help  tribes  run  cleanup  or  recycling  projects  or  any 
number  of  worthy  environmental  programs  now  under  way.  In  fact,  she  said, 
the  department  didn't  know  of  any  instance  of  an  Alaska  tribe  using  an  EPA 
grant  to  support  work  that  encroached  on  the  state's  jurisdiction. 

"The  tribes  aren't  doing  anything  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  doing," 
she  said.  "It's  more  that  there's  $13  million  coming  into  Alaska  and  we 
really  don't  know  what  it  all  does,  where  it  all  goes,  whether  it's 
something  we  can  complement  with  state  funds.  ...  We  aren't  being  asked  to 
sit  at  the  table  when  the  money  is  being  considered  so  we  can  help." 

Kapsner  said  Ballard's  explanation  in  a teleconference  with  Native 
leaders  from  across  the  state  went  a long  way  to  soothe  concerns. 

"To  Ernesta's  credit,  she  apologized.  She  explained  that  (the  state) 
didn't  want  the  money,  or  a percentage  of  the  money,  or  for  grants  to  go 
away  for  the  tribes,  and  that  was  a huge  relief,"  Kapsner  said.  "It  wasn't 
'Kumbaya'  but  I think  people  are  more  relaxed  on  this  issue." 

She  said  she'll  look  forward  to  reading  the  governor's  revised  letter. 
Reporter  Liz  Ruskin  can  be  reached  at  lruskin@  adn.com  or  1-202-383-0007. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Living  conditions  for  natives  still  shameful,  Ottawa  admits 
By  KIM  LUNMAN 
February  3,  2004 

OTTAWA  - Calling  conditions  in  Canada's  native  communities  "shameful," 
Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  promised  yesterday  to  improve  the  lives  of 
natives . 

"Aboriginal  Canadians  have  not  fully  shared  in  our  nation's  good  fortune, 
" said  Governor-General  Adrienne  Clarkson,  who  delivered  Mr.  Martin's 
first  Throne  Speech  in  the  Senate. 

"While  some  progress  has  been  made,  the  conditions  in  far  too  many 
aboriginal  communities  can  only  be  described  as  shameful.  This  offends  our 
values.  It  is  in  our  collective  interest  to  turn  the  corner.  And  we  must 
start  now." 

The  speech  announced  that  the  federal  government  will  establish  an 
independent  Centre  for  First  Nations  Government  to  address  concerns  about 
fiscal  and  electoral  accountability  on  more  than  600  of  the  country's 


reserves.  He  also  said  safeguarding  Canadians  from  health  concerns  such  as 
contaminated  water  --  a big  problem  on  some  reserves  --  is  a "top 
priority"  of  the  government. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Liberal  government  announced  it  would  scrap  an 
unpopular  bill  introduced  under  former  prime  minister  lean  Chre'tien.  The 
legislation,  which  would  have  amended  the  Indian  Act,  angered  native 
leaders  and  sparked  protests. 

The  National  Chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  Phil  Fontaine, 
applauded  the  government  for  taking  a more  conciliatory  approach. 

"Imposed  change  does  not  work,"  he  said.  "A  far  better  way  is  to  put  the 
onus  on  where  it  has  ought  to  be  all  along,  on  us.  The  very  strong 
resistance  we  witnessed  had  to  do  with  the  imposition  of  will  on  the 
government . " 

He  also  credited  Mr.  Martin  for  admitting  that  conditions  in  native 
communities  are  "shameful." 

"What  we  heard  today  in  the  Throne  Speech  gives  me  cause  to  be 
optimistic . " 

Mr.  Martin  has  already  established  a cabinet  committee  on  aboriginal 
affairs  and  pledged  yesterday  to  improve  education  and  economic 
opportunities  for  natives. 

"When  the  Governor-General  actually  admits  on  behalf  of  the  federal 
government  that  the  treatment  of  aboriginal  people  is  shameful,  then 
obviously  they  have  to  do  something  about  it,"  said  lose  Kusugak  of  Inuit 
Advocacy  in  Canada. 

The  government  also  vowed  to  engage  other  levels  of  government  and  Me'tis 
leaders  on  the  place  of  the  Me'tis  in  its  policies. 

"It's  been  a very  long  time  since  the  Me'tis  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
Throne  Speech,"  said  Me'tis  National  Council  President  Clement  Chartier.  "I 
think  it's  almost  been  20  years.  I believe  that  mentioning  Me'tis  in  the 
Throne  Speech  by  Mr.  Martin  was  signalling  a new  era  for  the  Me'tis." 

Last  year,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  recognized  the  rights  of  the 
country's  estimated  300,000  Me'tis  under  Section  35  of  the  Constitution  Act 
of  1982. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Health  benefits  no  longer  tied  to  consent  forms 
February  5,  2004 

IQALUIT  - Health  Canada  has  dropped  a requirement  that  Inuit  and  First 
Nations  people  must  sign  a consent  form  to  receive  non-insured  health 
benefits . 

'Sometimes  we  win  and  this  is  one  of  those  days'  - lose  Kusugak 

The  form  would  have  given  the  federal  government  permission  to  share  a 
patient's  medical  information. 

However  Health  Canada  says  the  forms  are  no  longer  required  in  order  to 
receive  benefits. 

"The  written  consent  forms  are  not  necessary,  so  there's  no  more  of  a 
March  1 deadline  and  people  aren't  required  to  sign  forms,  which  is  very 
good  and  it  means  people's  benefits  continue,"  says  Bill  Erasmus,  a 
regional  vice-chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  in  the  N.W.T.. 

Erasmus  says  the  only  people  who  have  a history  of  prescription  drug 
fraud  will  be  required  to  fill  out  forms. 

Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami  president  Dose  Kusugak  has  been  battling  the 
federal  government  on  this  issue  for  months. 

He's  pleased  with  the  outcome. 


"Sometimes  we  win  and  this  is  one  of  those  days/'  he  says.  "No  other 
Canadians  have  to  provide  consent  of  this  nature  in  terms  of  providing 
personal  information  to  a number  of  health  professionals  so  I think  it's 
great  news." 

Nunavut's  Health  Minister,  Ed  Picco,  says  he  met  recently  with  Health 
Minister  Pierre  Pettigrew,  and  again  raised  the  issue  of  the  consent  forms. 

"I  guess  it's  a great  announcement  for  Inuit  that  the  NIHB  program  will 
continue  without  having  the  consent  form  initiative  having  to  be  done  and 
signed  off,"  he  says. 

Health  Canada  is  circulating  its  privacy  code  to  First  Nations  and  Inuit 
organizations  for  comment. 

In  it  the  government  hopes  to  clearly  explain  why  and  how  personal 
health  information  is  collected,  used  and  protected. 

Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Two  of  the  three  Chiefs  remaining  within  Kanehsatake  say  they  have 
received  a copy  of  a policing  deal  being  secretly  negotiated  by  Grand 
Chief  Dames  Gabriel  and  the  Quebec  government.  The  deal,  if  signed  would 
replace  the  Kanesatake  Mohawk  Police  and  the  community-appointed 
commission  that  governs  it  with  an  entity  to  be  known  as  the  Kanehsatake 
Public  Security  Commission. 

"Dames  is  attempting  to  create  an  entity  that  would  allow  him  to  get  rid 
of  the  community  policing  as  we  know  it  in  Kanehsatake  and  replace  it  with 
a partnership  with  the  SQ  and  RCMP  under  his  total  control,"  Chief  John 
Harding  charged  yesterday. 

Fellow  Kanehsatake  Chief  Pearl  Bonspille  called  the  secretly  negotiated 
deal  "A  recipe  for  bloodshed." 

According  to  Harding,  he  and  Bonspille  received  a copy  of  the  deal 
Wednesday,  late  in  the  afternoon.  Harding  said  that  Chief  Steven  Bonspille 
had  not  yet  seen  the  copy  of  Gabriel's  deal. 

According  to  reports  received  by  them,  most  of  the  police  that  swarmed 
into  Kanehsatake  on  January  12  remain  by  Gabriel's  side.  She  said  that 
Gabriel  is  intent  on  creating  a police  state  in  Kanehsatake  under  the 
control  of  himself,  Larry  Ross  and  Terry  Isaac. 

Bonspille,  Harding  and  Steve  Bonspille  issued  a press  release  on 
Wednesday  blasting  Quebec  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Benoit  Pelletier  for  his 
part  in  the  deal.  "The  recent  announcement  by  Mr.  Pelletier,  who  made 
public  his  secret  deal  with  only  four  members  of  the  seven-member  Mohawk 
Council  of  Kanesatake  has  been  criticized  and  condemned  by  the  remaining 
three,  duly  elected  Chiefs  of  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Kanehsatake  who  feel 
they  have  been  excluded  from  these  discussions  willfully  and  in  bad  faith 
by  the  government  of  Quebec,"  reads  the  statement. 

Bonspille,  Harding  and  Steven  Bonspille  say  that  deal-making  done 
without  the  participation  of  all  elected  Council  members  and  without 
consultation  with  the  Mohawk  People  of  Kanehsatake  is  the  cause  for  the 
deep  division  that  exists  within  the  community.  It  is  no  wonder,  they  say, 
that  there  is  such  a high  level  of  mistrust  of  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments.  They  blame  Gabriel  and  his  three  supporting  Chiefs,  along 
with  the  outside  governments  for  the  "string  of  recent  crises  in 
Kanehsatake . " 

The  Eastern  Door  received  a draft  copy  of  the  deal  dated  December  24, 
2003.  The  draft  was  completed  only  two  weeks  prior  to  the  January  12 
crisis  spurred  by  Gabriel's  deal  with  the  Solicitor  General  of  Canada's 
office  to  bring  in  a 60-man  police  force  headed  by  Terry  Isaac  and  Larry 


Ross  to  take  oven  the  existing  Kanehsatake  Mohawk  Police  Force. 

This  is  not  the  first  instance  where  Gabriel  appears  to  have  conducted 
business  on  peculiar  dates.  The  Kanesatake  Band  Council  Resolution 
empowering  Isaac  and  Ross  to  re-enter  the  community  was  signed  on  January 
2,  2004,  a day  when  most  government  offices,  including  the  Mohawk  Council 
of  Kanesatake  were  closed. 

Under  the  deal,  if  signed,  the  newly  selected  Kanehsatake  Police  Chief 
would  have  to  make  reports  directly  to  the  Quebec  Minister  of  Public 
Security,  in  effect  bringing  the  community  under  Quebec  policing 
jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  the  document's  wording  regarding 
responsibility  for  policing  in  the  area  by  RCMP,  SQ  and  Kanehsatake  police 
forces . 

The  document  also  has  ominous  overtones  for  Kahnawake.  Section  3.3  of 
the  document  states:  The  Council  (Kanesatake)  undertakes  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  the  other  Native  community  (Kahnawake)  also  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  territory  of  Doncastor  (Tioweroton)  with  a view  to 
ensuring  the  application  of  the  present  agreement  in  that  territory." 

Plain  reading  of  the  subsection  quoted,  gives  clear  indication  of  an 
attempt  to  assert  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gabriel  - Quebec  - Canada  deal 
over  that  of  Kahnawake's  in  the  jointly  held  territory. 

"Discussions,  decisions  and  implementation  plans  by  the  respective 
federal  and  provincial  governments  disrespecting  our  culture,  excluding 
the  community's  input  and  taking  place  with  only  part  of  its  leadership 
present  are  null  and  void,  as  well  as  illegal,"  Harding  argued  Wednesday. 

Steven  Bonspille  echoed  Harding's  sentiment  - "When  a portion  of  the 
community  leadership  has  been  excluded  from  discussions,  (and)  with  Quebec 
and  Canada  playing  favourites,  do  you  think  wise  decisions  are  being  made? 
We  are  in  the  community  with  our  people.  We  have  never  left,  unlike  the 
other  four  Chiefs  who  are  deceiving  the  outside  governments,  (by)  claiming 
support  by  the  population.  Yet,  they  have  abandoned  the  community  for  more 
than  four  weeks  now  while  we  take  care  of  our  nation's  business." 

Harding,  Bonspille  and  Steve  Bonspille  accuse  Gabriel  of  running  the 
community  by  remote  control  and  question  what  Gabriel  and  his  three 
supporting  council  members  are  getting  out  of  the  deal.  In  contrast  to 
Gabriel's  actions,  Harding  and  his  group  say  that  they  are  striving  to  get 
back  to  working  with  Kanehsatake ' s sister  communities  on  the  tri-Community 
Mohawk  policing  table  that  Gabriel  suddenly  turned  his  back  on  in  1996. 

"Quebec  hasn't  learned  anything  from  the  last  crisis  in  our  community. 
Where  are  the  meaningful  discussions?  This  (agreement)  sets  back  relations 
100  years,"  Steven  Bonspille  said  Wednesday. 

Judging  from  Peltier's  comments  to  the  media  Wednesday,  the  Quebec 
government  hasn't  learned  anything.  Betraying  its  near  total  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  band  political  structure,  Peltier  said, 

"The  Quebec  government  still  recognizes  Gabriel  as  the  sole  legitimate 
authority  in  Kanehsatake." 

Meanwhile,  Chantal  Bernier,  the  Assistant  Deputy  Solicitor  General  of 
Canada,  is  the  person  who  signed  the  November  13,  2003  contribution 
agreement  that  allowed  for  extraordinary  police  measures  with  $900,000  of 
funding  to  be  expended  between  November  of  last  year  and  Duly  2004. 

Bernier  was  quoted  on  the  program  'Comment  on  Lapoint.' 

When  quizzed,  she  said  she  was  unable  to  answer  a question  about  what 
the  specific  purpose  of  the  funding  deal  was,  according  to  Harding. 

Whether  she  meant  that  she  was  not  authorized  to  disclose  the  information 
or  that  she  frankly  didn't  know,  is  not  known.  However,  according  to 
Harding,  Bernier  said  that  she  was  relatively  certain  that  the  funding  was 
granted  for  a good  reason. 

Gabriel  did  not  return  a call  placed  to  his  cell  phone  yesterday. 
Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door. 
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Timing  right  for  tribal-law  symposium 

Two-day  seminar,  which  could  position  UI  as  Indian-law  resource, 

comes  in  wake  of  big  story 

Hannelore  Sudermann 

Staff  writer 

February  4,  2004 

This  week,  a legal  challenge  filed  by  the  Nez  Perce  and  two  other  tribes 
to  stop  a housing  development  near  a tribal  cemetery  in  Oregon  made 
national  news. 

Last  year,  a big  story  out  of  Washington  state  was  of  Makah  Indians 
wanting  to  exercise  their  treaty-specified  right  to  hunt  whales  off  the 
coast . 

And  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  currently  mulling  a case  about  an  Indian 
tribe's  prosecution  of  a non-member  Indian  tried  for  the  same  crime  in 
federal  court. 

Those  are  the  big  stories,  but  issues  of  Indian  law  are  everywhere  -- 
touching  business,  crime,  taxes,  property  rights,  child  custody  and  all 
other  areas  of  law.  Many  of  these  issues  will  come  up  this  week  at  the 
Symposium  on  Tribal  Law  at  the  University  of  Idaho,  an  event  UI  hopes  will 
establish  its  law  school  as  a resource  for  Indian  law. 

The  two-day  seminar,  starting  Feb.  5,  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Indian  Law  Section  meetings  of  the  Washington,  Idaho  and  Oregon  Bar 
Associations.  As  many  as  100  attorneys,  students,  professors  and  tribal 
leaders  are  expected  to  attend. 

Indian  law  used  to  be  focused  on  treaty  rights,  said  Gabriel  S.  Galanda, 
a Seattle  attorney  who  specializes  in  litigation  and  Indian  law.  "It  was 
about  rights  to  land,  rights  to  water  and  rights  to  fish,"  he  said.  "Now 
the  focus  is  shifting  to  commercial  matters." 

Since  the  late  1980s,  there  has  been  a tremendous  boom  in  tribal 
economic  development,  said  Galanda,  past  president  of  the  Northwest  Indian 
Bar  Association. 

"It's  starting  to  draw  the  non-Indian  public  to  the  reservations,"  he 
said.  "As  there  is  increased  interaction,  there  is  an  increase  in 
litigation,  in  business  and  in  regulatory  matters." 

Coinciding  with  the  increase  in  Indian  law  cases,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  Native  American  lawyers. 

Douglas  Nash,  an  Idaho  attorney,  UI  law  professor  and  Nez  Perce  Indian, 
said  that  when  he  started  law  school  in  the  late  1960s,  he  could  count  the 
number  of  Indian  lawyers  on  one  hand.  And  non-Indian  attorneys  who 
practiced  Indian  law  also  were  rare. 

Today  17  Washington  attorneys  and  10  Idaho  attorneys  are  registered  with 
the  National  Native  American  Bar  Association.  But  the  field  is  growing. 

More  than  150  Indian  law  attorneys  are  working  in  Seattle  now,  and 
nearly  half  of  them  are  Native  American,  said  Galanda. 

While  they  might  not  be  experts  in  the  laws  for  different  reservations, 
they  know  that  every  tribe  has  its  own  unique  set  of  laws,  said  Galanda. 
They're  also  versed  in  Indian  law  as  it  relates  to  civil,  local  and 
federal  applications. 

The  Supreme  Court  case  currently  under  review  centers  around  Billy  Do 
Lara,  a Chippewa  from  North  Dakota  who  punched  a tribal  officer  on  another 
reservation.  Lara's  assault  case  went  to  the  other  tribe's  court  as  well 
as  to  North  Dakota  federal  district  court.  The  term  for  being  tried  in  two 
separate  courts  for  the  same  crime  is  double  jeopardy,  a civil  rights 
violation . 

Now  the  Supreme  Court  will  rule  on  whether  the  law  that  allowed  for  both 
trials  violates  Lara's  Fifth  Amendment  rights. 

The  seminar  this  week  will  discuss  U.S.  v.  Lara  as  well  as  look  at  the 
federal  process  for  taking  land  into  trust  for  tribes,  creating  Indian 
Country  for  jurisdictional  purposes. 

Attendees  will  discuss  how  to  increase  the  number  of  Native  American 


attorneys,  and  hear  an  update  on  the  litigation  related  to  the  Kennewick 
Man,  a 9, 300-year-old  skeleton  found  in  the  Columbia  River  in  1996.  Though 
scientists  would  like  to  examine  the  skeleton,  several  tribes  are  claiming 
the  bones  are  sacred  and  should  be  buried  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  of  the  hottest  topics  will  be  the  question  of  adding  Indian  law  to 
the  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  state  bar  exams. 

Last  year,  the  New  Mexico  bar  became  the  first  to  include  Indian  law  in 
its  licensing  test.  Now  there's  a push  for  Northwest  states  to  do  the  same. 

"Indian  law  has  become  such  a part  of  mainstream  law  in  states  like 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  the  states  need  to  make  sure  attorneys  have 
a general  understanding  of  it,"  said  Galanda. 

"The  best  way  to  (ensure  an  understanding)  is  to  test  it  on  the  bar 
exam. " 

The  conference  meetings  are  open  to  the  public  and  begin  at  8:30  a.m. 

Feb.  5 and  8 a.m.  Feb.  6 at  Ill's  law  school. 

Hannelore  Sudermann  can  be  reached  toll-free  at  (866)  332-3674 
or  by  e-mail  at  hannelores@spokesman.com. 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Police  seek  FBI's  help  to  identify  slain  woman 
By  Domingo  Ramirez  Dr. 

Star-Telegram  Staff  Writer 
February  4,  2004 

GRAPEVINE  - Investigators  sought  the  help  of  the  FBI  on  Tuesday  to 
identify  a woman  whose  nude  body  was  found  in  a creek  bed  during  the 
weekend . 

The  woman's  fingerprints  were  sent  to  the  FBI  for  possible 
identification.  Grapevine  police  Sgt.  Todd  Dearing  said. 

She  had  been  strangled,  according  to  a preliminary  autopsy  report  by  the 
Tarrant  County  Medical  Examiner's  Office. 

Investigators  believe  that  the  woman's  body  was  dropped  from  a bridge  on 
Texas  360  into  the  creek  bed. 

"We  have  a few  leads  that  we've  been  checking,  but  we  haven't  been  able 
to  come  up  with  a name,"  Dearing  said. 

Police  said  there  was  no  identification  near  the  body,  which  had  been  in 
the  creek  bed  near  Big  Bear  Creek  just  a few  hours  before  she  was  found, 
police  said. 

A motorist  called  police  shortly  after  6 p.m.  Saturday  and  reported 
seeing  the  body  near  Big  Bear  Creek  in  the  3800  block  of  Texas  360. 

Police  described  the  woman  as  being  of  American  Indian  descent,  between 
18  and  30  years  old,  5 feet,  8 inches  tall  and  about  108  pounds,  with 
shoulder-length  wavy  black  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

The  woman's  body  had  several  tattoos  including  the  word  C-Bear  on  her 
left  thigh,  two  teardrops  on  her  upper  right  arm,  Seminole  on  her  inside 
left  forearm  and  the  word  Bonez  on  her  upper  left  arm. 

Grapevine  authorities  have  received  no  information  about  a possible 
missing  woman  from  area  law  enforcement  agencies,  Dearing  said. 

Anyone  with  information  should  call  the  Grapevine  Police  Department  at 
(817)  410-8127. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Knight  Ridder  Inc. 
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Laguna  man  charged  with  hacking  mother  to  death 
By  Tom  Purdom 
Staff  Writer 
February  5,  2004 

PUEBLO  OF  LAGUNA  - The  44-year-old  son  of  an  elderly  pueblo  woman  missing 
since  Dan.  8,  has  been  charged  in  her  gruesome  ax  murder. 

Louis  P.  Romero,  who  lived  with  his  72-year-old  mother  Maria  Sophia 
Romero,  is  thought  to  have  hacked  up  his  mother  with  an  ax,  burned  the 
pieces  in  a wood-burning  heating  stove  in  the  small  two-bedroom  home  and 
distributed  the  charred  remains  around  the  home  and  in  a nearby  abandoned 
corral.  The  corral  is  near  the  Old  Laguna  High  School  Flousing  Units  on  the 
Pueblo  of  Laguna. 

Maria  Romero  was  last  seen  alive  on  Dan.  5. 

Maria  Romero  lived  on  the  pueblo,  but  was  a tribal  member  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Isleta,  as  is  her  son. 

Based  on  probable  cause  unearthed  during  extensive  investigations  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Laguna  Police  Department,  Louis  Romero  was  charged  Tuesday  with  second 
degree  murder  on  an  Indian  Reservation.  No  motive  for  the  murder  was 
listed,  however,  it  may  have  been  money-related. 

His  first  court  appearance  was  Wednesday  before  U.S.  Magistrate  Dudge  W. 
Daniel  Schneider.  Schneider  ordered  Romero  be  held  by  the  U.S.  Marshal's 
Service  in  the  Sandoval  County  Detention  Center  in  Bernalillo,  pending 
further  proceedings. 

According  to  a United  States  District  Court  case  documents,  tribal 
police  went  to  Romero's  house  Dan.  12,  with  concerned  family  members  to 
check  on  the  elderly  woman's  welfare.  Police  knocked  on  the  door  of  the 
home  several  times,  but  got  no  answer.  Court  documents  show  once  officers 
entered  the  house  they  found  Louis  Romero,  who  told  the  officers  he  was 
drunk. 

A background  check  revealed  Louis  Romero  was  a fugitive  from  the  Laguna 
Pueblo  Dustice  System  on  unrelated  charges  and  he  was  taken  into  tribal 
custody. 

On  Dan.  13,  Laguna  Police  contacted  the  BIA  in  Albuquerque  asking  for 
help  in  a missing  persons  case.  The  FBI  was  also  called  into  the  case 
because  an  alleged  crime  happened  on  a reservation.  A search  of  the  home 
that  evening  produced  what  authorities  believe  are  blood-stained  items  of 
clothing  as  well  as  a kitchen  butcher  knife. 

The  following  day,  Dohn  Romero,  Louis  Romero's  brother,  told 
investigators  he  had  "fear  that  his  brother,  Louis  P.  Romero,  may  have 
hurt  Maria  Sophia  Romero,"  a court  affidavit  states.  The  brother  told 
investigators  he  witnessed  arguments  between  his  mother  and  his  brother, 
arguments  which  turned  violent,  forcing  Dohn  Romero  to  protect  his  mother. 

Investigators  searched  Romero's  home  again  and  discovered  the  inside  of 
the  wood  heating-stove  appeared  to  have  been  scrubbed  clean.  The  affidavit 
states  the  clean  stove  alerted  investigators  to  look  at  burned  material 
near  the  house.  An  FBI  emergency  response  team  found  what  appeared  to  be  a 
pair  of  wire-framed  glasses  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  elderly  Romero  in 
a pile  of  ashes  near  the  house. 

On  Dan.  15,  a forensic  anthropologist  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
confirmed  human  bone  fragments  were  in  the  ashes. 

FBI  Supervisory  Special  Agent  Doug  Beldon  said  forensic  evidence  was 
instrumental  in  the  identification  of  Maria  Romero's  remains. 

Investigators  went  back  to  the  house  for  another  search.  The  FBI  CSI 
crew  used  Luminol  inside  the  house  to  find  remnants  of  blood  in  Louis 
Romero's  bedroom,  inside  the  home's  one  bathroom,  in  the  main  hallway,  in 
the  kitchen  and  in  the  dining  area,  the  affidavit  states. 

Subsequent  searches  turned  up  more  ashes,  bone  fragments  and  an  ax,  as 


well  as  jewelry  identified  by  friends  as  having  belonged  to  Marie  Romero. 

Although  authorities  say  Louis  Romero  is  not  saying  much,  investigators 
discovered  Maria  Romero  got  a check  for  $2,000  on  Ian.  2,  and  that  she 
cashed  the  check  before  she  last  was  seen  alive  on  Ian.  5.  Court  documents 
state  when  Louis  Romero  was  arrested  on  unrelated  tribal  charges  on  Ian. 
13,  he  had  $185  in  his  pocket.  He  told  investigators  he  sold  a calf  for 
$400  in  November  and  the  $185  in  his  pocket  was  the  amount  which  remained 
from  the  sale.  According  to  court  documents,  people  who  know  Louis  Romero 
said  he  has  no  regular  employment  and  rarely  has  such  quantities  of  cash 
on  him  and  that  his  mother  does  not  give  him  large  amounts  of  cash. 
Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Former  Rep.  Bill  lanklow  begins  serving  prison  sentence 
By  DENNIS  GALE,  Associated  Press 
February  7,  2004 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  (AP)  - Former  U.S.  Rep.  Bill  Danklow  reported  to  jail 
Saturday  to  start  serving  his  100-day  sentence  for  a manslaughter 
conviction  from  a crash  that  killed  a motorcyclist. 

Accompanied  by  his  son,  Russ,  and  a longtime  friend,  lanklow  walked  past 
a group  of  reporters  and  camera  crews  and  into  the  Minnehaha  County  Public 
Safety  Building  at  9 a.m.,  took  a right  turn  and  checked  in. 

lanklow,  a former  four-term  South  Dakota  governor,  was  found  guilty  in 
December  of  second-degree  manslaughter,  reckless  driving,  speeding  and 
running  a stop  sign  for  the  collision  that  killed  motorcyclist  Randy  Scott 
of  Hardwick,  Minn. 

Circuit  Dudge  Rodney  Steele  sentenced  lanklow  to  100  days  in  jail.  After 
30  days,  he  can  leave  the  jail  during  the  day  to  do  court-approved 
community  service. 

lanklow  will  do  some  reading  while  he  is  serving  his  sentence,  said  Marc 
Tobias,  a friend  who  accompanied  lanklow  Saturday.  Also,  the  one-time 
lawyer  will  probably  do  some  work  preparing  to  defend  himself  against  a 
wrongful  death  suit  filed  by  Scott's  family,  according  to  Tobias. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Fresno  Bee. 
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Kent:  Rationalizing  Randy  Scott's  death 

February  6,  2004 

by:  3im  Kent  / Guest  columnist 

Rationalizing,  it  is  said,  is  the  reduction  of  ideals  to  the  level  of 
one's  conduct.  It's  also  what  occurred  on  Ian.  22,  when  former  South 
Dakota  Congressman  William  "Wild  Bill"  Danklow  was  sentenced  for  killing 
motorcyclist  Randy  Scott.  That  the  100  days  the  man  will  spend  behind  bars 
will  be  inconvenient  to  him,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  if  "justice"  is 
defined  by  a balancing  of  scales,  one  would  ask  what  weight  of  measure  was 


is  worth  a 


used  to  determine  that  a man's  life  - Scott's  in  this  case  - 
mere  100  days? 

Many  across  this  state,  including  those  in  the  Moody  County  Courthouse 
that  day,  noted  Danklow's  age,  poor  health,  loss  of  attorney's  license, 
loss  of  his  Congressional  seat  and  the  lawsuit  filed  against  him  by 
Scott's  family  as  factors  that  should  be  and,  apparently  were,  weighed 
into  the  decision  on  the  sentence  to  be  handed  down  to  the  man.  Yet,  three 
of  those  factors  exist  solely  as  a result  of  the  irresponsible  behavior 
the  four-term  South  Dakota  Governor  displayed  on  Aug.  16,  2003  that 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  another  man's  life.  And  whether  from  an  arrogant 
"I  own  the  roads"  attitude  or  from  failing  to  take  care  of  his  own  health 
(per  his  "diabetes  defense"),  Scott's  death  came  as  a result  of  choices 
lanklow  did  - or  did  not  - make  that  warm  summer  day.  To  use  the 
destructive  waters  that  flowed  back  on  him  from  the  tidal  wave  of 
irresponsibility  lanklow  created  that  afternoon  as  a reason  to  temper  this 
criminal's  - yes,  criminal's  - punishment  is  as  absurd  as  rationalizing 
(the 

key  word  here)  that  the  "peripheral  punishment"  received  by  Saddam 
Hussein  from  the  loss  of  his  dictator's  seat  and  his  time  spent  in  a hole 
trying  to  escape  American  forces  are  circumstances  to  be  considered  in  his 
favor  when  judgement  is  finally  passed  on  him. 

Age  as  a factor?  Not  for  Scott,  He  stopped  aging  on  Aug.  16,  2003. 
Physical  disease  as  a factor?  Scott,  fortunately,  will  no  longer  endure 
the  physical  agony  he  was  dealt  by  lanklow  which,  even  if  for  a brief 
moment,  is  unimaginable.  Moreover,  if  - as  has  been  suggested  - we  are  to 
forget  about  Danklow's  30-year  history  of  speeding  when  considering  his 
"punishment"  for  killing  Scott,  why  should  we  take  into  account  his  30 
years  of  political  service  to  the  state  (where  Scott  was  not  even  a 
resident)?  Are  we  staying  in  the  present,  or  bringing  in  the  past?  And  if 
we're  bringing  in  the  past,  is  it  only  a selective  examination  of  the 
past?  One  would  hope  that  there  would  be  at  least  as  much  consistency  in 
any  court  of  law  in  South  Dakota  as  there  is  in  - South  Dakota's  weather. 
Enough  said. 

As  the  son  of  a police  officer,  and  as  a former  Marine  MP,  I was  taught  - 
both  as  a child  and  while  in  the  Corps  - that  those  in  positions  of 
authority  should  be  held  to  a higher  standard  than  any  "average"  citizen. 

As  a "cop,"  you  should  be  expected  to  enforce  - not  break  - the  law.  As  a 
legislator,  you  should  be  expected  to  create  and  acknowledge  - not  dismiss 
and  ignore  - legislation.  On  two  occasions  while  serving  as  a Corrections 
Specialist  during  my  time  in  the  military,  I saw  fellow  MPs  brought  into 
prison  handcuffed  and  shackled.  In  both  cases,  they'd  been  caught  dealing 
in  contraband  with  convicts.  Both  had  "excuses"  for  their  irresponsible 
behavior,  but  it  was  explained  to  both  of  these  young  men  that  the  moment 
they  put  on  their  badge,  they  made  themselves  a part  of  the  law,  not  above 
it.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  "if  you  can't  do  the  time,  don't  do  the 
crime."  The  same  applies  for  seasoned  elected  officials,  and  the  same 
applies  to  lanklow. 

For  more  than  three  decades  and,  by  his  own  admission,  even  after  he 
killed  Scott,  lanklow  ignored  the  speeding  laws  of  the  very  state  he 
served  at  the  discretion  of  the  people  of  South  Dakota.  Had  he  been  a law- 
abiding  citizen  during  his  tenure  to  the  state  (excessive  speeding  as  a 
norm  is  not  abiding  the  law),  had  he  no  record  of  speeding  tickets, 
accidents,  etc.,  and  had  he  possessed  enough  strength  of  character  and 
respect  for  the  man  he  "accidentally"  killed  to  come  forward  at  the  scene 
of  the  crime  - or  immediately  afterward  - to  admit  his  guilt  and  ask 
forgiveness,  I might  be  of  a different  opinion  regarding  his  sentence.  So 
might  many  others.  But  since  Danklow  didn't  show  enough  respect  for  Scott, 
his  family  or  the  people  of  this  state  to  present  himself  with  the  courage 
and  integrity  of  a true  leader.  I'll  never  know  how  such  honesty  might 
have  changed  my  view  of  the  man. 

Quite  frankly,  I have  no  sympathy  for  lanklow  or  the  fate  - minimal  in 
effect  as  it  may  be  - that  he  has  created  for  himself.  I do  regret  the 
negative  impact  his  actions  have  had  not  only  on  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  but  on  the  country  as  a whole.  He  was,  after  all,  a part  of  the 
legislative  body  that  represents  every  American.  I also  regret  the  impact 


his  irresponsibility  has  had  on  his  own  family  - the  full  extent  of  which 
I'm  not  sure  they  fully  realize.  Most  of  all,  I regret  the  precedent  that 
has  been  set  by  a judicial  system  that  has  chosen  to  value  a man's  life  at 
100  days  - cheap,  by  anyone's  standards  - be  it  in  South  Dakota  or  on  the 
streets  of  Baghdad. 

But  if  there's  one  aspect  of  Dudge  Rodney  Steele's  sentencing  that  casts 
a shadow  over  the  passing  of  Scott  more  than  any  other,  it's  his  decision 
to  expunge  Danklow's  record  after  a three  year  probation  period  is 
completed.  Yes.  I'm  aware  it's  South  Dakota  law  to  do  so  when  sentences 
are  suspended,  but  it  was  Dudge  Steele  who  chose  to  suspend  Danklow's 
sentence.  Who,  may  I ask,  can  suspend  the  maximum  sentence  Danklow  levied 
on  Scott  on  a lonely  stretch  of  South  Dakota  highway  one  warm  August 
afternoon?  Who  can  expunge  Scott's  "record"  - as  a part  of  eternity? 

Aristotle  once  said  "the  only  stable  state  is  one  where  all  men  are 
equal  before  the  law."  I question  the  stability  of  any  state  where  the 
scales  of  justice  have  determined  that  one  man's  "sentence"  of  death  isn't 
worth  more  than  100  days  of  inconvenience  for  the  man  who  killed  him, 
followed  by  an  official  denial  that  the  incident  ever  occurred.  Yes  boys  - 
let's  keep  those  records  clean.  In  the  typical  Western  European  credo,  "as 
long  as  it's  not  written  down,  it  didn't  really  happen." 

Now,  click  your  shoes  three  times  - "I  don't  remember  anything,  I don't 
remember  anything."  Poof!  We're  over  the  rainbow,  in  South  Dakota. 

Dim  Kent  is  a freelance  writer  and  radio  journalist  who  is  regularly 
heard  on  National  Native  News  Radio  and  Free  Speech  Radio  News.  He  lives 
in  Hot  Springs,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Note:  For  those  not  familiar  with  chaplain  volunteers,  a quick  background 
may  be  helpful.  State  and  federal  corrections  systems  typically  do  not 
have  traditional  tribal  spiritual  leaders  or  elders  employed  as  chaplains 
in  their  institutions.  In  order  to  fulfill  their  responsibility  to  meet 
the  spiritual  needs  of  inmates,  most  prisons  have  volunteers  from  the 
Native  community  come  as  visiting  chaplains  to  serve  this  community. 
"Badging"  is  the  process  of  authorizing  a volunteer.  Generally  a security 
clearance  is  needed,  and  volunteers  have  rules  that  must  be  followed.  If 
prison  believes  a rule  has  been  violated,  or  even  if  they  simply  think  its 
in  the  institution's  best  interest,  they  may  withdraw  a volunteer's  badge 
(permission  to  come  in  to  the  institution). 

I don't  know  any  particulars  about  this  situation  beyond  what  is  written 
here,  nor  do  I know  what  could  be  or  should  be  done  to  help.  Please 
contact  Rebecca  (the  writer  of  the  original  request,  whose  e-mail  address 
is  at  the  bottom  of  this  message,  for  more  information.  I do  know  the  last 
few  sentences  are  true.  A bond  of  trust  develops  over  time,  and  trust  is 
something  Native  inmates  in  particular  have  a hard  time  finding  in  non- 
Indian  facilities.  When  a volunteer  is  taken  away  (or  even  when  one 
leaves  voluntarily),  it  has  a negative  effect  on  the  entire  program  that 
can  extend  for  months.  When  the  support  of  spiritual  programs  is 
weakened,  some  inmates  may  fall  back  on  old  coping  mechanisms. 

Danet 


Date:  Sunday,  February  01,  2004  11:30  AM 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 
Sub j : FW:  Badge  Pulled  - Request  for  Advice 


Mailing  List: 


Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 


From  Justicenetwork 

Please  reply  to  Rebecca  directly  if  you  can  help.  Thank  you. 
(2  messages  below) 


From:  ni_yool_yith_ah_jish 

To:  justicenetwork@ifrance.com 

Sent:  Sunday,  January  25,  2004  11:24  PM 

A friend  of  mine  who  has  been  going  into  the  prisons  for  many  years  had 
her  badge  pulled  last  week.  She  has  not  yet  been  told  why.  This  has 
happened  to  her  many  years  back  and  they  held  her  badge  for  five  years. 

She  was  told  that  time  that  she  had  too  much  influence  on  the  men.  She  did 
tell  me  that  the  men  had  recently  put  a complaint  in  on  the  chaplain.  I 
think  that  the  complaint  was  in  regards  to  holding  of  a drum  that  was 
gifted  to  them.  The  drum  had  warriors  painted  on  it  to  symbolize  veterans. 
The  chaplain  was  not  going  to  let  the  drum  through  but  another  chaplain 
when  told  the  importance  of  the  warriors  on  the  drum  let  the  men  have  the 
drum.  But  now  they  are  with  holding  the  badge  and  and  in  doing  this  the 
men  suffer.  Do  you  have  any  contact  we  might  reach  in  order  to  see  that 
the  badge  is  returnt  in  a speedy  fashion? 

Sub j : Badge  Pulled 

To:  justicenetwork@ifrance.net 

You  may  send  this  out  to  other  places  who  may  be  able  to  help.  This 
was  a Kansas  prison.  A high  profile  prison.  My  firend  does  not  wish  to 
upset  anyone.  She  just  wants  to  return  to  being  able  to  help  the  men  as 
she  has.  She  mentioned  that  she  had  been  at  the  table  talking  on  the  phone 
and  she  heard  a noice  outside.  So  she  ended  the  converstation  and  went 
outside  to  look  and  a helicopter  was  flying  real  low  over  her  farm.  Since 
she  lives  out  in  the  woods  there  was  no  reason  for  this.  It  happened  once 
before  when  she  was  builting  the  lodge  in  place.  The  drum  was  a gift.  We 
had  no  control  over  any  design.  It  was  all  innocent  in  design.  My  friend 
is  a Sun  Dancer  and  a very  good  person.  I know  she  has  done  no  harm.  I 
think  that  this  is  just  a sensitive  time  for  a prisoner ...  and  that 
another  high  profile  case  just  concluded  at  court.  But  can  they  just  jerk 
innocent  people  around  as  they  wish  pulling  badges  when  they  like?  It  will 
anger  the  men  and  the  men  will  then  get  into  trouble.  We  do  not  wish  this 
at  all. 

Thank  you. 

RebeccaWestgate@webtv.net 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  18  lan  2004  23:37:54  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : January  16,  1891  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School  Newspaper. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
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ONE  of  the  wee  boys  in  the  small  boys'  quarters  declares  that  the 
following  lines  "just  came  into  his  head."  He  wrote  them  for  his  teacher 
only,  but  the  M.O.T.B.S.  caught  them  up,  thinking  that  the  readers  of 
his  paper  would  enjoy  the  rhythmic  effusions  of  an  Indian  youth  so  full 
of  promise. 


Poetry 


The  little  bee  flies  from  buds  to  flowers. 
Seeking  his  store  for  the  winter  hours. 

Seeing  as  he  goes  his  way. 

His  friend,  the  grasshopper,  slender  and  gay. 
Who  never  thinks  of  the  winter  hours. 

Nor  gathers  his  food  from  the  buds  and  flowers. 
Poetry. 

Live  for  something, little  man. 

Always  do  the  best  you  can. 

Never  slight  your  work  at  all. 

For  the  good  Lord  made  us  all. 

But  by  trying  you  will  win. 

If  you  throw  off  your  load  of  sin. 


HOHNNIE  SCHMOKER. 


A Peep  at  the  Cheyenne  Agency,  I.T. 

Our  good  friend  Mr.  Seger  again  favors  the  readers  of  the  Indian 
Helper  with  one  of  his  bright  letters  about  his  work  and  about  the 
doings  of  some  of  our  returned  students. 

He  says: 

At  the  writer's  last  visit  to  the  Agency,  as  he  entered  the  Agent's 
office,  a pleasing  sight  met  his  eyes,  for  there  sat  Cleaver  Warden 
industriously  writing,  and  a little  way  from  him  at  another  desk  sat 
Robert  Burns,  also  engaged  in  clerical  work. 

Another  desk  was  occupied  by  Paul  Boynton. 

The  very  look  on  each  face  showed  that  they  meant  business. 

It  did  not  take  my  mind  long  to  flit  back  some  fifteen  years  and  to 
see  these  same  boys  as  they  were  brought  to  me  at  the  Agency  school. 

They  wore  long  hair  and  were  dressed  like  hundreds  of  other  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  boys  in  full  Indian  costume. 

By  the  aid  of  a tub  of  water,  comb  and  shears  they  were  ready  in  a 
short  time  to  put  on  their  suits  of  jean,  when  they  had  the  appearance 
of  fresh  hatched  school-boys. 

From  that  time  on  their  faces  have  been  turned  toward  the  paths  of 
civilized  life. 

But  the  change  was  not  yet. 

Paul  Boynton  served  an  apprenticeship  as  type-setter  at  the  office  of 
the  *Red  Man*,  and  persevered  until  he  became  proficient  as  typesetter 
and  became  a good  penman,  which  with  his  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  fits  him  for  the  position  he  now  holds. 

Robert  Burns  did  not  commence  clerking  in  the  Agent's  office  the  next 
day  after  entering  school,  strange  as  it  may  seem. 

After  attending  the  school  at  the  Agency  for  two  or  three  years  he 
went  to  Carlisle,  Pa. 

After  spending  some  time  in  this  school,  he  attended  college  and 
graduated  with  honors. 

Cleaver  Warden  was  also  a student  of  Carlisle,  where  as  a leading 
disputant  in  a debate  he  said,  "The  American  Indian  should  be 
exterminated,"  and  said  he  "I  will  be  the  first  one  to  jump  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean." 

But  now  are  not  these  three  Indians  trying  to  exterminate  the  Indians 
within  themselves,  by  leading  industrious  lives? 

As  such  thoughts  as  these  flash  through  my  mind,  I am  interrupted  by 
the  cry  of  "lohnnie  Schmoker,"  from  a number  of  Indians,  who  were  seated 
outside  of  the  office-railing. 

After  shaking  hands  with  them  I passed  in  behind  the  railing  and 
there  was  eagerly  greeted  by  my  old  school-boys,  who  had  grown  to  be  men. 

Cleaver  laid  down  his  pen  and  turned  around  in  his  chair,  facing  me 
and  said  "Why  do  the  Indians  call  you  lohnnie  Schmoker"  I have  often 
wondered  why  they  did  this  but  have  never  before  inquired." 

"Well,  your  curiosity  shall  be  satisfied,  at  least,"  said  I.  "That 
name  was  given  me  by  the  Arapahoes  in  the  year  1873. 


"It  happened  this  way: 

"I  had  not  been  at  the  Agency  long,  when  I visited  the  Arapahoe  school. 

"The  superintendent  was  a Quaker  gentleman  and  a good  friend  of  mine, 
as  well  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

"It  was  in  the  evening  and  the  children  were  so  wild  and  restless 
that  the  superintendent  shut  them  in  the  playroom  and  locked  the  door, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
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Frank  Locke,  of  Rosebud  Agency,  Dak.  does  not  agree  with  the  theory 
advanced  by  Prof.  Nitobe,  of  Dapan  while  here,  that  the  North  American 
Indian  possibly  came  from  Dapan.  He  says,  "When  we  look  at  the  formation 
and  color  of  the  Dapanese  and  compare  with  that  of  the  North  American 
Indian  we  cannot  be  induced  to  indorse  what  our  friend  the  HELPER  has 
said  about  the  two  races." 


Although  a little  late  we  wish  our  readers  to  see  the  following 
commendation  of  one  of  the  boys  who  came  in  for  a Christmas  visit.  A 
letter  he  brought  says: 

"Capt.  Pratt:  A is  a good  boy  and  deserves  to  have  a good  time,  and 

he  feels  that  the  greatest  enjoyment  will  be  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
the  ones  he  loves  best.  He  attends  school  regularly.  We  have  always 
found  him  to  be  an  honest,  truthful  boy;  no  bad  habits  that  we  are  aware 
of;  willing  to  take  advice  and  profit  by  it;  and  we  trust  he  may  realize 
as  much  pleasure  at  Carlisle  as  he  has  anticipated  since  deciding  to  go. 

I goes  with  him.  He  also  has  made  many  friends  since  he  has  been  among 

us.  We  can  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  the  Indian 
Training  School  You  are  doing  a good  work." 


Michael  Burns  Thinks  the  Apaches  Need  a Missionary. 

Michael  Burns,  one  of  our  first  Apache  pupils  writes  from  the  San 
Carlos  Agency,  Arizona: 

"I  thought  it  would  be  worthy  of  record  to  state  in  the  little  Indian 
paper,  that  a Christmas  was  opened  here  at  the  Apache  Boarding  School. 

It  is  the  first  time  ever  the  Apaches  witnessed  a Christmas  tree  which 
stood  in  the  school  yard.  The  relatives  of  the  children  were  admitted  to 
and  partook  of  the  dinner.  Most  every  one  of  the  old  feeble  Apaches  went 
home  with  some  presents  from  the  Superintendent  and  the  teachers.  I 
expect  that  most  of  them  wished  that  Christmas  would  come  soon  again, 
though  they  do  not  know  why  the  white  people  have  such  a day  set  apart. 
They  do  not  know  that  the  blessed  Saviour  was  born  on  that  day.  I should 
think  it  is  time  for  the  Christian  people  to  come  out  here  and  try  to 


teach  the  Apaches  something  about  Christ. 

The  Apaches  have  a record  of  a wild  people,  but  they  are  not  as  bad  as 
the  white  people  making  up  statements  throughout  the  country.  Of  course 
it  is  the  same  with  us  as  with  every  class  of  white  people,  there  are 
some  bad  ones  who  commit  wrongs  and  get  punished  for  them,  but  many  of 
the  Apaches  living  on  the  White  Mountain  Reservation  are  a just,  kind 
and  innocent  people.  I ask  to  be  remembered  to  my  old  school-mates." 


Carlisle  Pupils  at  the  Seat  of  War. 

Mrs.  lames  F.  Cross,  Missionary  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dak,  in  a letter 
just  received,  says:  "We  are  in  a bad  shape  out  here.  I do  not  know  how 
matters  could  be  worse,  and  I do  not  know  when  and  how  they  are  to 
become  better.  I had  my  plans  about  matured  for  changing  my  place  of 
work,  but  this  confusion  and  disorder  came.  The  state  of  affairs  has 
become  worse  since  it  seemed  sure  that  the  peaceful  settlement  would  be 
reached.  Now  no  one  can  tell  when  the  matter  will  be  settled.  Rosebud  is 
at  present  out  of  danger,  but  no  telling  when  a party  will  endeavor  to 
wipe  us  off  the  earth.  Intense  prejudice  will  arise  against  Indians  as  a 
whole,  so  I have  tabled  my  plan  to  leave  and  shall  push  on  anew  for 
their  welfare.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  find  out  the  Carlisle 
students  have  done  good  work  in  keeping  friends  and  parents  quiet  and  at 
home. " 

But  the  army  of  Carlisle  pupils  who  have  remained  quietly  at  home  and 
done  the  good  work  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cross  will  never  be  heard 
from.  If  there  be  a possible  one  or  two,  however,  who  have  been  over 
persuaded  by  their  parents  to  join  the  hostiles,  the  fact  is  spread 
abroad,  while  a small  circle  of  pessimists  sit  back  in  their  comfortable 
chairs  and  sneer  at  the  whole  system  of  education  of  Indian  youth.  Had 
there  been  an  hundred  times  as  many  Sioux  boys  and  girls  educated  away 
from  their  tribes  as  there  have  been  in  the  past  ten  years  - a plan 
which  was  strongly  urged  by  Senator  Teller  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  with  which  the  present  honorable  Secretary  is  in  full 
sympathy,  the  disgraceful  war  now  being  enacted  in  the  North  West,  never 
could  have  occurred. 


"Do  you  use  bad  words  before  Capt.  Pratt?" 

"Oh,  no." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  he  would  not  like  to  hear  me." 

"Oh!  But  you  say,  'I  just  can  not  help  saying  bad  words.'  Now  if  you 
can  help  it  one  time  you  can  help  it  another  time.  Keep  from  saying  bad 
words  and  you  will  have  much  greater  respect  for  yourself.  It  is  a 
terrible  habit. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils,  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 
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To  do  so  no  more  is  the  truest  repentance.  -Luther. 

ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Christmas  Holidays. 

Miss  Dittes  led  the  Sunday  evening  service  very  acceptably. 

"0!  Did  you  see  her  spit  on  the  floor  of  the  balcony?  Shocking! 
December  and  January  *Red  Man*  will  be  printed  as  one  number  the  last 
of  the  month. 

Mr.  W.R.  Claudy,  of  town  is  helping  with  the  desk  work  at  the 
printing  office. 

The  Girls'  Society  was  favored  with  a well  rendered  selection  by 
Clara  Faber,  last  meeting. 


Phillip  Lavatta  and  William  Beaulieu  are  recruits  to  the  printers'  corps 

Three  handsomely  framed  pictures  a gift  of  a Sunday  School  Class  of 
young  ladies  of  Linden  Hall,  Lititz,  look  very  pretty  on  the  walls  of 
the  hospital. 

Mrs.  Given  spent  Sunday  in  Philadelphia.  Miss  Fisher  accompanied  her 
on  Saturday  but  returned  early  Sunday  morning,  having  missed  the  train 
out  of  Broad  St.  Saturday  night. 

Messrs.  Thos.  McCauley,  Henry  Blackbird  and  Wa-ja-pa,  delegates  from 
the  Omaha  tribe  of  Indians  in  Nebraska,  sent  to  Washington  on  business 
connected  with  that  tribe  spent  a few  hours  with  us  on  their  return  west. 

The  Invincible  Debating  Society  at  their  last  meeting  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  term:  President,  Howard  Logan;  Vice 
President,  Peter  Cornelius;  Secretary,  Henry  Standing  Bear;  Treasurer, 
Martin  Archiquette;  Critic,  Mr.  William  Campbell;  Sergeant-at-arms,  Levi 
St.  Cyr;  Reporter,  lohn  B.  Tyler. 

Rev.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  of  San  Paulo,  Brazil,  has  favored  the  school 
with  another  short  visit.  He  says  he  likes  to  come  to  see  the  Indian 
boys  and  girls  and  we  are  sure  they  like  to  have  him  come  and  speak  to 
them.  A number  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  went  to  hear  Dr.  Chamberlain 
speak  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  town  Wednesday  evening. 

It  is  due  Miss  Hunt  to  say  that  the  chief  clerk  made  a big  blunder  in 
giving  what  the  M.O.T.B.S.  said  last  week  in  regard  to  the  costume 
committee  of  the  Christmas  cantata.  Miss  Hunt  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  suggested  many  of  the  pretty  costumes,  laboring  most 
arduously  with  the  others  to  make  the  scene  the  complete  success  that  it 
was . 

"Want  to  buy"  blanks  will  be  passed  to  the  boys  in  a few  days.  On 
them  they  will  state  what  they  wish  to  buy,  how  much  money  they  wish  to 
spend,  how  much  they  have  in  bank  before  taking  any  out  and  how  much 
they  will  have  left  after  they  take  out  what  they  wish  to.  This  is  all 
very  good,  but  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  any  fool  can  *make*  money  and 
*spend*  it,  but  it  takes  a wise,  careful  person  to  SAVE  his  money.  Save! 
Save!  Save!  should  be  our  watch  word. 

Rumor  comes  from  the  Pawnee  Agency  that  Susie  Gray  is  married  to 
George  Howell,  brother  of  Rose  Howell. 

A letter  from  Rosebud  Agency,  Dak,  brings  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Paul  Eagle  Star,  who  was  killed  in  a fight  with  the  soldiers. 

Zippa  Metoxen  has  been  promoted  at  the  hospital  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Nurse  where  she  has  great  responsibilities,  and  carries  them  well 

The  new  cupboard  in  Miss  Ely's  office  DOESN'T  look  like  a dish 
cupboard,  and  it  is  a splendid  place  for  the  reports  and  photographs. 

This  has  been  a long  felt  need  of  the  office. 

The  papers  have  it  that  Miss  Goodale  is  about  to  marry  Dr.  Eastman, 
an  educated  Sioux  Indian  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak.  Mr.  Standing  sighs 
and  says,  "Another  brilliant  career  ends  in  Sioux-i-cide. " 

Every  time  a person  fails  to  do  a piece  of  work  as  well  as  he  or  she 
can,  no  matter  how  small  the  work  or  how  unpleasant  it  may  be,  the 
failure  tells  AGAINST  that  person.  EVERY  TIME!!! 

Last  winter  it  was  La  Grippe  at  the  hospital  about  this  time,  but 
this  winter  it  is  Pneumonia.  The  beds  are  full  but  all  the  occupants  are 
getting  better  and  not  a case  lost.  This  speaks  well  for  both  Dr.  and 
nurses . 

Clara  Faber  who  does  not  return  to  Millersville  for  a term  is  taking 
Miss  Carter's  place  in  the  school-room  and  finds  it  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  put  into  practice  her  Millersville  Normal  training. 

The  sad  news  come  through  letters  from  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak,  that 
White  Horse,  Little  Bull  and  Mack  Kutepi  have  been  killed,  and  that 
Clayton  Brave  is  wounded.  The  letter  does  not  state  upon  which  side 
these  Carlisle  pupils  were  engaged  whether  with  the  hostile  or  friendly 
Indians . 

Walter  Anallo  was  called  by  telegram  to  the  bed  side  of  his  dying 
sister,  Mrs.  Robert  Marmon,  at  Laguna,  New  Mexico,  but  did  not  reach 
there  in  time  to  see  her.  Walter  writes  an  affectionate  letter 
expressing  great  grief  at  not  being  able  to  look  once  more  into  the  dear 


face  of  his  loved  sister.  In  the  letter  he  speaks  of  several  Carlisle 
boys  and  girls  as  follows:  William  Paisano  is  keeping  a store  of  his 
own,  so  is  Henry  Kendall;  Charles  Carr  is  doing  well;  Samuel  Keryte  is 
working  in  Albuquerque  at  blacksmithing,  learned  at  Carlisle  and  is 
earning  plenty  of  money;  lames  Miller  and  Frank  Paisano  are  also  in 
Albuquerque,  so  are  Laura  Reed  and  her  sister.  Maria,  Walter's  sister 
who  spent  five  years  at  Carlisle,  and  whose  loving  face  and  remembrance 
has  been  an  employee  at  the  Government  school  at  Santa  Fe,  but  was 
called  home  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Marmon,  and  now  that  she 
has  left  several  small  children  Maria  feels  it  right  to  stay  and  take 
care  of  them. 

Mrs.  Marmon  was  one  of  the  dearest  little  women  the  write  ever  met. 
An  Indian  woman,  uneducated  but  most  amiable,  faithful,  efficient  and 
untiring,  a loving  wife  and  a fond  mother.  Our  sympathy  goes  out  toward 
the  little  family  so  sadly  bereft. 
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the  children  in  and  the  camp  Indians  out.  "I  soon  found  that  visiting 
with  my  friend  was  out  of  the  question,  for  the  children  kept  up  such  a 
din  and  noise,  dancing  and  drumming  on  the  stove,  benches  or  anything 
that  would  vibrate,  until  I could  hardly  think,  let  alone  talk. 

"Yet  I did  think  a little,  regardless  of  the  noise. 

"I  thought  how  pleasant  and  smiling  the  superintendent  looked,  then  I 
thought  how  wild  and  noisy  the  children  were. 

"What  a contrast! 

"It  was  like  a placid  lake  beside  a raging  cataract. 

"I  could  not  help  thinking  if  that  placid  lake  and  cataract  could 
mingle,  how  much  more  pleasant  it  would  be! 

"While  thoughts  like  these  occupied  my  mind,  the  orchestra  ceased 
playing.  In  other  words,  the  children  stopped. 

"This  called  for  another  distortion  of  my  countenance,  which  set  two 
boys  giggling,  and  by  this  time  I had  the  attention  of  all  the  scholars, 
when  they  would  cry  in  Arapahoe: 

'Do  it  again!  Do  it  again!' 

"I  was  so  in  ready  to  change  the  programme  and  did  so  by  stepping  to 
the  middle  of  the  floor  and  singing,  accompanying  with  gestures  the  old 
school  song  'lohnnie  Schmoker. ' 

"The  children  formed  a ring  around  me  and  gave  me  their  undivided 
attention  while  I sang  about  my  drum,  fife  and  cymbal. 

"But  at  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  when  I reached  out  my  arm  and 
crooked  my  finger  to  represent  a pipe  and  gave  three  hearty  puffs  of 
pretended  smoke  in  the  air,  the  children  danced  with  glee,  for  they  had 
grasped  an  idea. 

"They  shouted  for  an  encore,  and  as  the  song  was  repeated,  several 
followed  the  gestures  and  tried  to  repeat  the  words. 

"Before  the  winter  was  over  the  children  were  singing  'lohnnie 
Schmoker'  in  camp  as  well  as  on  the  play  ground,  and  I was  called 
lohnnie  Schmoker  by  both  old  and  young  Indians. 

"Now,  if  the  readers  of  the  HELPER  find  anything  in  this  letter  to 
interest  them.  I will  write  again  and  tell  them  how  the  writer  sang 
himself  into  the  superintendency  of  the  Arapahoe  Manual  Labor  and 
boarding  School,  where  he  remained  in  charge  for  five  years  without 
interruption . " 


GREETINGS  FROM  MRS.  GRINNELL. 


PASADENA,  CALIF.,  Dec.  18,  '90 
DEAR  HELPER: 

Maybe  you  think  we  have  quite  forgotten  you  in  our  far-away  home,  but 
I wish  the  printer  boy  who  mails  a number  each  week  to  our  address  could 
see  the  rush  when  the  "mail-man"  at  this  end  of  the  route  blows  his  whistle, 
loe  and  Bessie  and  Fordy  make  a stampede  across  the  garden  to  see  which 


one  will  get  to  the  box  first  and  if  the  HELPER  is,  there  they  shout  in  a 
chorus:  "HELPER!  HELPER!"  so  loud  I can  hear  it  from  anywhere  in  the  house 

Then  we  proceed  to  read  every  bit  of  it. 

Fordy  and  Bessie  are  as  interested  as  any  one,  and  sit  on  the  arms  of 
the  chair  looking  over  somebody's  shoulder  while  it  is  being  read  aloud. 
After  it  is  finished,  Fordy  always  picks  it  up  and  reads  over  again  as 
much  as  he  can  make  out. 

He  always  turns  to  the  enigmas  and  though  he  cannot  understand  them, 
he  thinks  it  is  very  funny  that  "My  2,  2,  3,  4 and  5 is  the  name  of  a 
boy."  He  always  did  think  the  Indians  had  very  funny  names. 

As  Christmas  comes  near,  we  especially  remember  Carlisle,  for  we  were 
with  you  one  year  ago. 

I am  sure  you  will  have  happy  times  this  year. 

Santa  Claus  will  come  to  you  with  his  white  fur  and  his  reindeer 
sledge,  - but  to  *us*  he  will  come  on  a gentle  sea-breeze  --  probably 
the  same  that  brought  Captain  and  Mrs.  Pratt  home  from  Japan. 

The  old  Saint  will  wear  orange  blossoms  in  his  hair  and  have 
rose-buds  as  big  as  Dune  apples  for  sleigh-bells. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  23  letters. 

My  10,  9,  16,  17  is  what  some  of  the  choir  boys  and  girls  do  well. 

My  23,  22,  8 is  a color  that  some  white  ladies  and  a few  Indians  like 
to  paint  their  cheeks. 

My  18,  3,  21  is  a word  that  gamblers  use  and  one  that  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  does  not  like  to  hear  his  boys  and  girls  use  so  much 

My  4,  6,  15,  14,  19  is  what  nearly  every  Carlisle  boy  and  girl  can  do 
with  a pencil. 

My  11,  5,  7,  8 is  a yellow  metal  we  all  like  plenty  of. 

My  7,  12,  1,  13,  22,  6 is  what  teachers  as  well  as  pupils  like  to 
find  in  their  P.0,  box. 

My  2,  5,  20  is  the  way  our  radiators  feel  sometimes. 

My  whole  is  what  Mr.  Standing  plainly  and  forcibly  proved  Saturday 
night  in  his  talk. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

For  FIFTEEN,  the  new  combination  picture  8x10  showing  all  our  buildings. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. ) 

For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org 

"RE : Rustywire:  Navajo  Girl"  


Date:  Tue,  Duly  1,  2003  11:18  PM 

From:  rustywire(a)yahoo.  com  (john  rustywire) 

Subj : Navajo  Girl 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

Navajo  Girl 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

Come  with  me  tonight  and  I will  show  you  a place  where  there  are 
Navajo  Spaceships,  Star  Mountain,  owls  and  other  things... 

Come  with  me  to  Star  Mountain,  an  ancient  place  where  a star  fell  to 
earth  and  smashed  into  a Mesa  that  bears  the  name  Tso  Sila  Butte, (Star 
Mountain)  a place  to  make  dreams  and  where  they  come  true. 

In  the  still  of  the  night  you  can  see  the  owls  fly,  they  were  placed 
there  to  warn  the  Twin  Heros,  Monster  Slayer  and  Child  Born  for  Water, 
when  they  came  to  this  site  to  use  the  flint  to  make  shields  and  body 
armor  against  fire  breathing  monsters.  Winged  Monster  Bird  (Tse  Nahl 
Ye'  He')  over  by  Shiprock. 

Near  the  spot  of  what  is  now  called  Dine  College,  Tsaile  Arizona, 
where  a Navajo  Spaceship  from  ancient  days  hides  in  one  of  the 
buildings  there  waiting  to  take  flight. 

Tonight  when  the  sky  is  dark  and  trees  very  still  and  no  sound  is 
made  I will  stand  at  this  place  Star  Mountain  and  become.  Monster  Slayer 
and  I will  travel  by  shooting  star  to  the  Milky  Way. 

There  I will  meet  Navajo  Girl  from  long  ago  and  we  will  laugh  and  talk 
once  more,  we  will  skip  from  star  to  star  and  dance  from  the  song  of 
ages.  She  will  join  me  tonight  from  long  ago  and  we  will  two  step 
until  dawn.  So  if  you  have  nothing  to  do  and  want  to  join  take  a look 
at  the  stars  tonight,  to  what  is  called  the  Seven  sisters,  Pleides  by 
the  Greeks,  and  look  closely  we  will  be  there laughing. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  8 Feb  2004  14:29:40  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Subj:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  February  9-15 

PEPELUALI 

February 

Kaulua 

9 

Our  seasons  are  the  cycles  of  the  moon,  mahina,  and  the  stars,  na 
hoku . 

10 

Ask  the  Gods  before  taking  from  the  land;  ask  not  to  take  from  Pele, 
for  what  is  hers  belongs  to  no  other. 

11 

To  a place  of  worship,  a heiau,  always  bring  a gift  of  stone. 

12 

The  wind  has  learned  the  secrets  of  the  ages. 

13 

Mano,  the  shark  god,  guides  me  to  a safe  harbor. 

14 

Abundant  are  the  fruits  of  this  land. 

15 

If  you  would  find  the  perfect  place  of  your  dreams,  moe'uhane,  ... 
look  within. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

RE:  Larry  Kibby  Poem:  Ancestral  Child"  


Date:  Wednesday,  January  28,  2004  4:27  AM 
From:  <Dinehwolf@aol . com> 

Sub  j : stories2 

Mailing  List:  Rez  Life  <rez_life@yahoogroups . com> 

Ancestral  Child 
by  Larry  Kibby 

Hear  me  children  of  the  dark! 

Your  alcohol  abuse  is  not  very  smart. 

And  your  drug  misuse  spoils  the  heart. 

So  dare  not  to  feast  of  the  wild. 

For  you  are  an  ancestral  child. 

Wine,  whiskey  and  beer. 

Generates  a deadly  fear. 

And  the  pains  of  death  you  hear. 

Will  bring  a sadden  tear. 

So  dare  not  to  feast  of  the  wild. 

For  you  are  an  ancestral  child. 

Coke,  crack  and  weed. 

Addictive  cravings  soon  you'll  need. 

And  your  heart  will  begin  to  bleed. 

Sadden  by  the  lustful  greed. 

So  dare  not  to  feast  of  the  wild. 

For  you  are  an  ancestral  child. 

So  look  to  the  grandfather ' s of  time. 

Awaken  your  Indian  mind. 

Step  aside  those  wicked  kind. 

And  walk  the  ancestral  line. 

Because  you  do  not  need  to  feast  on  society's  wild. 

For  you  are  forever  an  Ancestral  Indian  Child! 

"RE : Hoop  Dance  Contest  held  at  Heard  Museum"  - 

Date:  Sun,  08  Feb  2004  12:57:58  -0700 

From:  "Chris  Milda  (_Akimel  O'odham_)"  <NewsAndInformation@EarthLink.net> 
Sub j : Hoop  Dance  Contest  held  at  Heard  Museum  (Fwd) 

Mailing  List:  News  and  Information  Distribution 

http: //www. azcentral.eom/arizonarepublic/~/articles/0207Phxbriefs07. html 

Phoenix  news  briefs 
Feb.  7,  2004  12:00  AM 

Hoop  Dance  Contest  held  at  Heard  Museum 

CENTRAL  PHOENIX  - Intricate  footwork,  creative  designs  and  Native 
American  traditions  will  be  showcased  at  the  14th-annual  World 
Championship  Hoop  Dance  Contest. 

The  event  is  being  held  from  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  today  and  Sunday  at  the 
Heard  Museum,  2301  N.  Central  Ave. 

Tickets  are  $7,  $6  for  seniors  and  $3  for  children  ages  4-12.  Heard 
Museum  members  and  Native  Americans  get  in  for  $5. 

Details:  www.heard.org  or  (602)  252-8848. 

"RE;  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  9 Feb  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 


=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


NATIVE  SOLUTIONS  PRESENTS: 

6TH  ANNUAL  INTERTRIBAL  POW  WOW 
APRIL  23-25,  2004 

TIMES  FRI  5-9  DANCING  & STORYTELLING 

SAT  10-8  GRAND  ENTRY  11:00 

SUN  10-6  GRAND  ENTRY  12:00 


HEFLIN  FOOTBALL  FIELD,  HEFLIN,  AL 
FORMERLY  OXFORD  LAKE  PARK 


NATIVE  AMERICAN  WARRIOR  SOCIETY  AND  HONOR  GUARD 
ADMISSION  - $5  - ADULTS 

SENIORS  65  AND  UP  & CHILDREN  12  AND  UNDER  - FREE 


HEADMAN  - TONY  WALKINGSTICK 
HEADLADY  - CHRISTINA  POWELL 

M.C.  - GARY  SMITH  A. D.  - BUCK  TUCKER 

DRUM  COMPETITION  - 1ST  $1000.00,  2ND  - $500.00,  3RD  - 250.00 
ALL  SINGERS  MUST  BE  REGISTERED  BY  10:30  ON  SATURDAY 


ALL  DANCERS  WELCOME 


ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME 


NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL  TONY  AT  (256)  835-0110J 
MARK  OR  RUTH  AT  (256)  820-6315. 

VENDORS  BY  INVITATION  ONLY  CALL  MARK  OR  RUTH  OR  EMAIL 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  on  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com. 

HOST  MOTEL  IS  HOWARD  HOHNSON'S  CALL  (256)  463-2900 

DIRECTIONS:  1-20  EXIT  199  GO  PAST  HOWARD  HOHNSON'S  AND  TEXACO  AT  THE 
END  OF  THE  ROAD  TURN  RIGHT  ONTO  HWY  78  EAST  GO  PAST  HACK'S  TURN  RIGHT 
AT  METRO  BANK  ONTO  COLEMAN  ST  TURN  LEFT  ON  EVANS  ST  FOOTBALL  FIELD 
WILL  BE  ON  THE  RIGHT 


Augusta  Pow-Wow 
May  7-8,  2004 

Sponsored  by  the  Augusta  Pow-Wow  Association 
Please  come  join  us  at  our  new  location: 

The  A3CC  on  Three  3 Road  Augusta,  GA 
Head  Singer  - Billy  Horse 
Head  Man  - Mark  Alexander 
Head  lady  - Teresa  Alexander 
Arena  Director  - Orville  Gates 
Craft  Contest  - Raffles  & Auction 
Approximated  Times: 

Friday  6:30PM  - Grand  Entry 
Saturday  12:30-3PM  - Gourd  Dance 
3:00-4:30  - Intertribal 
7:00PM  - Grand  Entry 

Auction  to  Immediately  follow  Saturday  Night  Dance 
Information:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)  771-1221 
Email:  krazywilly@knology.net 
Pets  welcomed  on  a leash 
(Owners  MUST  clean  up  behind  their  pets) 


Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  GA 
Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 
ALL  VETERANS  INVITED! ! ! 


October  22  - 24,  2004 

Grand  Entry  Sat  12  Noon  Sun  1 PM 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Guest  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Head  Man:  Derry  Smith 

Head  Lady:  Ellen  Rasco 

Emcee:  Gary  Smith 

AD:  Maggot 

No  Drugs,  Alcohol  or  bad  attitudes. 

Bring  your  blankets  and  lawn  chairs. 

Info:  Doey  Pierce  404  377  4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Derry  Lang  256  492  5217 


Dune  4-6,  2004 

Blackwater  Creek  American  Indian  Festival  and  Pow-wow 

At  Black  Water  Creek  RV  Park 

off  Airport  Road  & Curry  Highway  (Hwy.  257) 

Dasper,  Alabama 

This  event  is  sponsored  by  Native  American  Girl  Scout  Troop  #389 
and  Aracoma  Boy  Scout  Drum  and  Dance  Team. 

Admission  donation:  $5.00  - adults;  $1.00  for  Seniors  & students. 

Head  Man:  Bill  Dolly  (Ojibwa); 

Head  Lady:  Betsy  Dolly  (Echota  Cherokee); 

Head  Veteran:  don  Nelson  (Potawami) : 

Dunior  Head  Man:  TBD; 

Dunior  Head  Lady:  TBD; 

Arena  Director:  Little  Hawk  Gatty  (Cherokee); 

Emcee:  Dohn  Ferguson  (Creek); 

Storyteller:  Vickie  King  (Cherokee  Tribe  of  NE  Alabama)  and  Steve  Bison  (CRIC) 
Host  Northern  Drum:  TBD; 

Host  Southern  Drum:  Caney  Creek  Singers; 

Invited  Drums  include:  Gun  Powder  River  singers; 

Aracoma  Lightning  Singers  & NoNaMe  Singers. 

All  traditional  drums  are  welcome. 

Ambassador  contest  for  those  age  11  to  21  at  time  of  event. 

This  is  for  males  and  females. 

Contact  kcooper@uabmc.edu  related  to  details. 

Gourd  dance  will  be  available  at  10  AM  on  Saturday 
and  12  Noon  on  Sunday. 

Prayer  Circle  will  be  conducted  by  Paul  Whitehawk  and  Elizabeth  Lightwalker. 
Host  Motel:  Holiday  Inn  Express  205-302-6400  ($57.00  + tax); 

RV  camping  is  $12.00  per  night,  tent  camping  is  $5.00  per  night. 

Schedule : 

Friday:  gates  open  at  4pm,  Call-in  Songs  & Opening  Ceremonies  at  6 PM, 

Social  Dancing  begins  at  7 PM,  Round  Robin  Trade  Blanket  at  9:30  PM. 

Saturday:  Gates  Open  at  9 AM;  Grand  Entry  at  10:30  AM,  Benefit 
Auction/Flute  Playing/Story  Telling  begin  at  2 PM,  Dancing  resumes  at  3 
PM,  Benefit  Auction/Storytelling  at  5 PM,  Evening  Grand  Entry  at  6 PM, 

Round  Robin  Trade  Blanket  at  9:30  PM. 

Sunday:  Gates  Open/Church  Services  at  10  AM,  Benefit  Auction  at  noon. 

Grand  Entry  at  1 PM,  Closing  at  4:30pm. 

For  more  information,  call  Karen  Cooper  at  205-648-2529 
Paul  Eulenstein  at  205-221-9071 
E-mail  kcooper@uabmc.edu 

Or  check  out  the  website  at  http://children.laccesshost.com 
The  Blackwater  Creek  site  is  a beautiful  one,  with  RV  sites  and 
primitive  camping  areas  along  a creek.  The  RV  park  was  developed  from  a 
family  farm  owned  by  Mr  Deavor's  father  and  grandfather.  He  developed 
it  to  do  Blue  grass  festivals  and  it  is  only  3 years  old.  On  the  hill 
up  from  the  RV  sites  is  the  showers  and  the  dance  circle.  There  is 
electricitry  at  this  area  and  limited  water  hook-up. 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 


Updated  December  5,  2004 


March  5 - 7,  2004:  Middle  Tennessee  State  Universtiy  5th  American  Indian 
Festival  Tennessee  Livestock  Center  Murf reesboro, 
Tennessee.  For  information  call  615-898-2872. 

March  26  - 28,  2004:  Third  annual  Indian  University  Powwow  Bloomington,  In. 

April  24  - 25,  2004:  2nd  Annual  Tennessee  Native  Veterans  Society  Powwow 
Sparta,  Tennessee. 

May  7-9,  2004:  16th  Annual  ETIL  American  Indian  Powwow  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

May  29  - 30,  2004:  Eastern  Delaware  Nations  Whispering  Maples  Powwow 

Lovelton,  PA. 

Dune  4-6,  2004:  Blackwater  Creek  American  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow. 
Dasper,  Alabama. 

Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  Eastern  Deleware  Nations  Powwow  Forksville,  PA. 

Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  AICA  of  North  Carolina  26th  Annual  Powwow 
Union  Grove  North  Carolina. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  December  5,  2004 

http://www.crazycrow.com/events_nativeamerican/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

FEBRUARY  2004 

Feb  14-15:  7th  Annual  United  San  Antonio  Powwow 

Location:  Crossroad  of  San  Antonio  Convention  Center,  Fredricksburg  & 

Loop  410,  San  Antonio,  TX 

Event  Detail:  See  website  for  detail. 

Contact:  Ewrin  De  Luna,  phone:  210-736-3702, 
email : erwin@unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 
Event  Website 

Feb  20-22:  2nd  Annual  FSU  Spring  Powwow 
Location:  Tallahassee,  FL 

Event  Detail:  American  Indian  Student  Union  Spring  Powwow  - Details  TBA. 
Contact:  phone:  (850)644-3756,  email:  AISU@admin.fsu.edu 
Event  Website 

Feb  21:  Native  American  Powwow 

Location:  NC  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  1219  Broad  Street, 

Durham,  NC  27705 

Event  Detail:  Grand  Entries  at  lp  and  7p.  Feast  for  singers  and  dancers 
at  5p.  No  Contests  but  lots  of  intertribal  dancing.  17  Arts  and  Crafts 
vendors,  2 food  stands. 

Contact:  Doe  Liles,  phone:  919-416-2730,  email:  liles@ncssm.edu 
Feb  23:  13th  Annual  Wacipi 

Location:  Frost  Arena,  SD  State  University,  Brookings,  SD 
Contact:  605-688-4423 


Feb  27-29:  Vero's  "Thunder  on  the  Beach"  Powwow 
Location:  Indian  River  Fairgrounds,  58th  Ave.,  Vero  Beach,  FL 
Event  Detail:  Call  for  information  . We  will  have  performers  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  many  from  the  US. 

Our  fee's  are  $6  for  adults,  $4  for  children  and  seniors.  We  have  RV  hook 
ups  for  $20  per  night.  Flost  Hotel:  Days  Inn-772-562-9991,  will  have 
special  rates  when  presented  with  a flyer.  Please  e-mail  me  and  I will 
e-mail  you  a flyer.  Head  man  - Andrew  Hunter  Head  Lady  - Kay  Taylor 
MC  - David  Whitewolf  Trezak  Arena  Director  -TBA  Drum-  TBA 
Flute  Player-Ed  Winddancer  Storyteller. 

Contact:  Dona,  phone:  772-567-1579/  Cell  Phone:  772-538-8363, 
email:  deedeel579@aol.com 

Feb  27-29:  Flag  High  Native  American  Club  Annual  Spring  Contest  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Flagstaff  High  School,  Flagstaff,  AZ 
Event  Detail:  Contest  in  all  Categories.  Head  Staff:  TBA 
Contact:  Jason  Curley  at  jcurleyl7@hotmail.com 

MARCH  2004 

Mar  5-7:  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  Golden  Eagles  Intertribal 
Society  2nd  Annual  Benefit  Spring  Pow  Wow 

Location:  USM  Sports  Arena  Field,  Hwy  49,  Hattiesburg,  MS  39406 

Event  Detail:  FREE  ADMISSION  (Donations  Accepted),  Gates  Open  Daily  at  9a. 

Bring  Lawn  Chairs.  FRI:  10:00  AM  To  Noon  - 

Cultural  Presentations;  1:00  To  3:00  PM  - Cultural  Presentations;  6:00  PM 
Gourd  Dancing;  7:00  PM  - Grand  Entry.  SAT:  11:00  AM 
Gourd  Dancing;  1:00  PM  Grand  Entry,  5:00  PM  Dinner  Break,  6:00  PM 
Gourd  Dancing,  7:00  PM  Grand  Entry.  SUN:  11:00  AM  Gourd  Dancing;  1:00  PM 
Grand  Entry;  5:00  Close.  HEAD  STAFF  - TBA,  ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME. 

Vendors:  $75  Arts  & Crafts  (10'xl0'  Space),  $100  Food  (10'xl0'  Space). 

No  Alcohol  or  Drugs  Permitted. 

Contact:  Joseph  Bohanon,  phone:  601-266-4171,  email:  3oseph.Bohanon@usm.edu 
March  5-7:  24th  Annual  Early  Spring  Celebration  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Adjacent  to  the  Ft.  Yuma  Quechan  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  CA 
Contact:  Faron  Owl,  phone:  760-572-0222,  ext.  2228 

March  6-7:  Native  American  Heritage  Festival 

Location:  Middle  Tenn.  State  University  Campus,  Murfreesboro,  TN 
Contact:  Georgia  Dennis,  phone:  615-898-2551 

March  7-8:  30th  Annual  NASC 

Location:  Field  House,  Utah  State  University,  800  E.  705  N,  Logan,  UT 
Contact:  Antonio  Arce  or  Martina  Yazzie,  phone:  435-563-8340 

March  8:  Joliet  Junior  College  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Joliet  Junior  College,  1215  Houbolt  Rd.,  Joliet,  IL 
(815)  280-2566 

March  8:  Fife  School  Districts  11th  Annual  Surprise  Lake  Middle  School 
Pow  Wow 

Location:  Milton,  WA 
Contact:  253-573-7872 

Mar  13-14th:  CSU  Long  Beach  34th  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Location:  CSULB,  Central  Quad,  Upper  Campus,  1250  Bellflower  Blvd., 

Long  Beach,  CA  90840 

Event  Detail:  Gourd  Dancing,  Contest  Dancing  and  Hand  Drum  Contest. 

Sat  March  13th,  11am  to  11pm.  Sunday,  March  14th,  11am  to  7pm. 

Head  Southern  Singer-  Glenn  Ahhaitty  (kiowa/comanche), 

MC-  Roy  Track  (assiniboine) , Gourd  Dancing;  11am  both  Sat.  & Sun. 

Grand  Entry:  1pm,  7pm  Sat.,  1pm  Sun.  This  event  is  FREE,  parking  is  free 
and  the  campus  is  handicapped  accessible.  It  is  strongly  recommend  that 
spectators  bring  folding  chairs.  Not  responsible  for  theft,  loss. 


accident,  injury  or  personal  expenses.  Absolutely  no  alcohol  or  drugs 
allowed,  nor  overnight  camping.  With  respect  to  our  elders,  no  pets 
allowed.  CSULB  Map  & Directions  (and  additional  info),  see  website. 
Contact:  American  Indian  Student  Council,  phone:  562-985-4963, 
email:  csulb_powwow@hotmail.com 

March  19-21:  30th  Annual  Denver  March  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Denver  Coliseum,  Denver,  CO 
Contact:  303-934-8045 

March  19-21:  Calling  of  the  Tribes  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Bourg/Larose  Hwy,  470  Hwy  24,  Bourg,  LA  70343 

Contact:  T Dardar,  phone:  985-879-2373,  email:  bronlaw@cajun.net 

APRIL  2004 

Apr  3:  6th  Annual  Longhorn  American  Indian  Council  Powwow 

Location:  University  Of  Texas-Austin,  Texas  Union  Ballroom,  2247  Guadalupe 

Austin,  TX 

Event  Detail:  See  our  website  for  more  information. 

Contact:  Johnathan  Williamson,  phone:  512-232-2960, 
email:  laic@www.utexas.edu 
Event  Website 

Apr  4-3:  30th  Annual  Pah-Loots-Pu  Celebration 

Location:  Washington  State  University  campus,  Pullman,  WA 

Event  Detail:  See  website  for  detail. 

Contact:  Paul  Orozco,  Brian  Tanner,  Veronica  Mendez,  phone:  509-335-8676 
email:  naschome@wsunix.wsu.edu 

Apr  16-18:  ASU ' s 18th  Annual  Spring  Competition  POW  WOW  2004 
Location:  ASU  Band  Practice  Field,  East  6th  St  & South  Rural  Rd 
Tempe,  AZ  Event  Detail:  HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM-  Bear  Creek,  Batchewana 
Reserve,  Ontario;  HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM-  Southern  Thunder,  Pawnee,  Ok; 

HEAD  GOURD  DANCER-Joe  Fish  Dupoint,  Carnegie,  Ok;  AD-Randy  Medicine  Bear, 
Rosebud,  SD;  MC-  Sammy  Tonekei  White,  Anadarko,  Ok;  CO-MC-  Dennis  Bowen, 
Tuba  City,  AZ. . See  website  for  complete  detail. 

Contact:  Pow  Wow  Office:  480-965-5224,  email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 
Event  Website 

April  22-24:  21st  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow,  Miss  Indian  World, 
and  Indian  Trader's  Market 

Location:  In  the  belly  of  Mother  Earth,  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
Arena  ("the  Pit"),  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Event  Detail:  Competition  Powwow.  Over  $125,000  will  be  awarded. 

Plan  to  join  us  for  the  21st  Anniversary  World  Celebration!  More  details 
coming  soon! 

Contact:  505-836-2810 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  December  5,  2004 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

FEBRUARY 

February  26  - March  14,  2004 

Native  Earth  Performance: 

The  Artshow  by  Alanis  King 
Toronto,  ON 
416  531  1402 

February  14-15,  2004 

United  San  Antonio  2004 
7th  Annual  Powwow 


Crossroad  of  San  Antonio 
Convention  Center 
Fredericksburg  and  Loop  410 
San  Antonio,  TX 

Email : webmaster@unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 
MARCH 

March  26,  27,  28,  2004 
WARRIORS  ON  ICE 

National  Native  Hockey  Championships,  Yellowknife,  Northwest  Territories. 
Doe  Bailey 

Phone:  (867)  920-8083 

Fax:  (867)  873-0622 

web  site:  www.warriorsonice.com 

APRIL 

April  16,  17,  18,  2004 

Eighteenth  Annual  Arizona  State  University  Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Tempe,  Arizona 

Phone:  480-965-5224 

Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 

URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  December  5,  2004 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

3 AN U ARY  2004 

30th-Feb  1st.  Mul-Cha-Tha,  Sacaton,  Az.  Info:  Lena  Rock  (480)220-7161 
or  Gila  River  Recreation  (520)562-6092  or  6087 

29-Feb  1 2nd  Annual  Mystic  Eagle  Powwow.  Oscar  Scherer  State  Park, 
Osprey,  FL.  Info:  (941)  485-9072  email:  jno8363406@aol.com 

FEBRUARY  2004 

7 Rainbow  Dancers  Winter  Gathering.  Central  College,  East  Pearce,  IL. 
Info:  www.powwowws.2ya.com  or  email:  walkhawk2@ntslink.net 

7 5TH  Annual  Stockton  Winter  Benefit  Powwow.  Info:  Dulie  (209)  477-5383 
or  twolegsx2@yahoo.com 

20-22  Avi  Kwa  Arne.  Lauglin,  NV.  Info:  avikwaamepowwow_04@hotmail.com 

27-29  Flag  HS  Native  American  Club  Spring  Powwow.  Flagstaff,  Az. 

Info:  Dason  Curley:  jcurleyl7@hotmail.com 

28  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 

MARCH  2004 

5-7  Second  Annual  Golden  Eagles  Intertribal  Society  Benefit  Powoww. 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  Hattiesburg,  MS. 

Info:  Doe  Bohanon  (601)-545-1448, 

5-7  Middle  Tennessee  State  University  5th  American  Indian  Festival, 
Tennessee  Livestock  Center,  Murfreesboro,  TN  - 
Website : http : //www . mtsu . edu /-powwow 

email:  powwow@mtsu.edu  phone:  615-898-2872.  All  dancers  welcome. 


All  drums  welcome.  Venders  by  invitation  only. 


12- 14  Apache  Gold  Casino  Powwow.  San  Carlos,  Az. 

Info:  (928)475-7800,  apachegoldcasinoresort.com 

13  12th  Annual  Mid-Winter  Red  Creek  Festival.  Kline  Center  Gym, 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  PA.  Vendors  by  invitation. 

Info:  (717)  677-8026 

13- 14  CSU  Long  Beach  Powwow.  Long  Beach,  Ca.  Info:  (562)985-4963, 
csulb_powwow@hotmail.com  or 

www.csulb.edu/aux/alumni/chapter/ ameri can indian/index 

26-28  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Powwow. 

Savannah  Recreational  Area,  Ft  Pierce,  FL.  Vendors  by  invitation  only. 
Info:  Tye  Bell  (772)  466-7379  or  email  tye_bell@bellsouth.net. 

Visit  our  website  at  www.fiha.org 

APRIL  2004 

2-3  27th  Annual  SUU  Contest  Pow.  Cedar  City,  UT 

2- 4  University  of  Lethbridge/Black  Horns  Pow  Wow.  Lethbridge, 

Alberta  , Canada 

3- 4  UC  Davis  Powwow.  West  Quad-One  Shields  Ave,  Davis,  CA. 

Info:  (530)752-6656  Fax:752-7097 

16-19  38th  Annual  Louisiana  Indian  Heritage  Assn  (LIHA)  Powwow. 

Hidden  Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  (504)  367-1375; 

Traders:  (504)  367-1375.  www.liha-news.com  or  email  andi4769@aol.com 

10-11  NAU  Spring  Powwow.  Flagstaff,  Az.  Info:  http://nau.edu/powwow. 

16-18  ASU  Spring  Powwow.  Tempe,  Az.  Info:  Lee  Williams  (480)965-5224 
or  letspowwow@asu.edu  or  http://powwow.asu.edu 

16-18  6th  Annual  United  Cherokee  Native  American  Powwow. 

Guntersville  National  Guard  Armory  off  Hwy  79,  Guntersville,  AL. 

Info:  Powwow  Committee,  PO  Box  754,  Guntersville,  AL  35976. 
or  stilwtrs@bellsouth.net 

24  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided) . 

3ULY  2004 

2-4  Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow.  Tanana  Valley  Fairgounds, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Info:  (907)  456-2245.  info@midnightsunpowwow.org 
or  visit  www.midnightsunpowwow.org 

AUGUST  2004 

14- 15  Natchez  Trace  Powwow  & Summer  Festival. 

Historic  Leiper's  Fork  Village,  Franklin,  TN.  Info:  (615)  591-1682. 
SEPTEMBER  2004 

10th-12  Eastern  Missouri  will  host  the  2nd  Annual  American  indian  Days 
Powwow  at  Woodosn  Terrace,city  Park.  Woodson  Terrace  Mo. 

Info:  Martin  at  636-978-8732  or  e-mail  at  moindiancouncil@aol.com. 


Indian  Country  Today  Pow-wow  Calendar 

http: //www. indiancountry.com/ se/powwow2004/calendar/ 

Updated  December  5,  2004 


February  2004 


Antelope  Pow  Wow 

February  8-9,  Pow  wow  grounds.  Mission,  S.D. 

(605)  747-2381 

7th  Annual  New  Hampshire  Intertribal  Council  Pow  Wow 
February  15-16,  Mt.  Valley  Mall,  North  Conway,  N.H. 

(603)  528-3006 

66th  Washington  Birthday  Celebration 
February  19-21,  Topinish,  Wash. 

Dora  Quint  (509)  865-5121 

124th  Birthday  Pow  Wow 
February  21,  Salam,  Ore. 

Warner  Austin 

503)  399-5721,  ext.  240 

Marysville  Winter  Pow  Wow 
Feb.  22,  Marysville  Youth 
and  Civic  Center, 

Marysville,  Calif. 

(530)  749-6196 

13th  Annual  Wacipi 
February  23,  Frost  Arena, 

S.D.  State  University, 

Brookings,  S.D. 

(605)  688-4423 

Arizona  State  University  West 
Pow  Wow 

February  22,  ASU  West  at  47th  Ave.  and  Thunderbird,  Glendale,  Ariz. 

Velma  Maloney  (602)  615-0445  or  Elizabeth  Young  (602)  995-9578 

9th  Annual  Traditional 

Bemidji  Indian  Education  Programs  Pow  Wow 
February  TBA,  Old  Bemidji 
High  School  Gymnasium, 

Bemidji,  Minn. 

(218)  333-3187 

March  2004 

14th  Annual  United  Amerindian  Center  Pow  Wow 
March  TBA,  Oneida  Civic  Center,  Oneida,  Wis. 

(920)  436-6630 

Native  American  Heritage  Festival 

March  6-7,  Middle  Tenn.  State  University  Campus, 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Georgia  Dennis  (615)  898-2551 

24th  Annual  Early  Spring  Celebration  Pow  Wow 

March  5-7,  Adjacent  to  the  Ft.  Yuma  Quechan  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  Calif. 
Faron  Owl  (760)  572-0222,  ext.  2228 

30th  Annual  NASC 
March  7-8,  Field  House 
at  Utah  State  University, 

800  E.  705  N,  Logan,  Utah,  Antonio  Arce  or  Martina  Yazzie  (435)  563-8340 
Joliet  Junior  College  Pow  Wow 

March  8,  Joliet  Junior  College,  1215  Houbolt  Rd.,  Joliet,  111. 

(815)  280-2566 


Fife  School  Districts 


11th  Annual  Surprise  Lake  Middle  School  Pow  Wow 
March  8,  Milton,  Wash. 

(253)  573-7872 

Hardeeville  Native  American 
Pow  Wow 
March  8-9, 

Millstone  Landing  on  the  Savannah  River,  Puurysburg  Rd.,  Hardeeville,  S.C. 

Sgt.  Michael  Benton 

(843)  784-2233  or  (843)  784-2886 

30th  Annual  Denver  March 
Pow  Wow 

March  19-21,  Denver  Coliseum,  Denver,  Colo. 

(303)  934-8045 

Honor  the  Children  Intertribal  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

March  TBA,  Walker  County  Fairgrounds,  Airport  Rd.,  Jasper,  Ala. 

Karen  Cooper  (205)  648-2529 
kcooper@uabnc . edu 

16th  Annual  Pow  Wow 

March  TBA,  Native  American  Heritage  Association  of  Radford  University, 

The  Dedmon  Center,  Radford  University  Radford,  Va. 

Melissa  Lineberry,  (540)  674-1989  white_buffalo_woman@yahoo.com. 

April  2004 

2004  Pow  Wow  & Earth  Day  Celebration 

April,  Adams,  Mass 

Dan  Shears  (413)  743-5081 


Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow  Calendar 
http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/powwows/ 

Updated  December  5,  2004 


FEBRUARY 

February  1-14  - American  Indian  Exposition 
Location:  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Coming  Soon! 

February  14  - Violet  Astor  Brown  Little  Memorial  Dance  & Powwow 
Location:  Burdette  Hall,  San  Carlos,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Scalp  & Victory  Dance,  Gourd  Dancing,  Apache  War  Dance,  Social 
Powwow.  11am  - ?.  Dancing  from  11am  to  7pm.  Powwow  starts  @ 7pm. 

Special  Contests:  Golden  Age  Womens  (60+)  $300  cash,  Apache  Camp  Dress, 
Burden  basket  - sponsored  by  Larry  Brown.  $500  Winner  Take  All  Men's 
No.  Trad.,  $500  Winner  Take  All  Women's  No.  Trad.  Open  Straight  Dance 
Contest,  Jr.&  Teen  Girls  So.  Buckskin,  Teen  Boys  Fancy  & Grass,  Tiny  Tots. 
Special  invitation  to  all  Princesses  and  Royalty. 

ALL  Singers  & Dancers  Welcome! 

Contact:  Larry  Brown  (928)  475-5280  (no  collect  calls,  please) 

February  14-15  - United  San  Antonio  2004  7th  Annual  PowWow 
Location:  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Notes:  Crossroad  of  San  Antonio  Convention  Center  Fredericksburg  and 
Loop  410.  Free  Admission. 

Contact : webmaster@unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 
http://www.unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 

February  20-22  - Avi  Kwa  Arne  Pow  Wow  '04 
Location:  Laughin,  Nevada. 

Contact : avikwaamepowwow04@hotmail . com 


February  21  - Marysville  Winter  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Marysville  Youth  and  Civic  Center  1830  B Street 

Marysville,  CA  95901,  Marysville,  California. 

Notes:  Open  Gourd  § noon  Grand  Entry  § 1:00pm  Retire  flags  6:00pm 
MC-Val  Shadowhawk  Arena  Director-Ron  Rader  Head  Man-Alien  Noel 
Head  Woman-Iacie  Snow  Host  Northern-TBA  Host  Southern-Strictly  Southern 
This  is  a short  winter  pow  wow.  No  contests. 

Lot's  of  fun  dances  and  good  times.  Food  available.  All  drums  welcome 
All  dancers  welcome  Public  welcome  No  admission  fee. 

Contact:  530-749-6196  or  jgraham@mjusd . kl2 . ca . us 

February  27-29  - Vero's  "Thunder  on  the  Beach"  Powwow 
Location:  Vero  Beach,  Florida. 

Notes:  We  are  located  at  the  Indian  River  Fairgrounds  on  58th  ave. 

Call  for  information  . We  will  have  performers  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  many  from  the  United  States. 

Our  fee's  are  $6.00  for  adults,  $4.00  for  children  and  seniors. 

We  have  RV  hook  ups  for  $20.00  per  night. 

Host  Hotel:  Days  Inn-772-562-9991,  will  have  special  rates  when  presented 
with  a flyer.  Please  e-mail  me  and  I will  e-mail  you  a flyer. 

Head  man  - Andrew  Hunter  Head  Lady-  Kay  Taylor 

MC-  David  Whitewolf  Trezak  Arena  Director  -TBA  Drum-  TBA 

Flute  Player-Ed  Winddancer  Storyteller. 

Contact:  Dona:  1-772-567-1579/  Cell  Phone:  1-772-538-8363/ 

Fax:  1-772-567-6325/  E-mail  : deedeel579@aol.com 

February  27-29  - Flag  High  Native  American  Club  Annual 
Spring  Contest  Pow-Wow 

Location:  Flagstaff  High  School,  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Contest  in  all  Categories.  Head  Staff:  TBA 
Contact:  lason  Curley  at  jcurleyl7@hotmail.com 

MARCH 

March  5-6  - 11th  Annual  Madison  School  District  Pow  Wow 
Location:  1431  East  Campbell,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Notes:  As  always  there  is  no  charge.  Let  us  again  come  together  and 
show  support  for  young  Native  students  in  hopes  they  will  be  inspired 
to  become  successful.  Sound  system  will  be  provided  by  David  Begay. 

Good  sound  system,  this  man  has.  More  info  to  come  very  soon; 

Contact  Phone  numbers,  etc. 

Contact:  E-mail:  cabinstallsllc@aol.com  --Web  addy:  In  the  works. 

March  13-14  - CSU  Long  Beach  34th  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Location:  CSULB.  1250  Bellflower  Blvd.,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Notes:  Saturday,  11am  - 11pm;  Sunday,  11am  - 7pm  Inter-Tribal, 

Contest  Dancing  and  Hand  Drum  Contest  Gourd  Dancing-  11am,  both  Saturday  & 
Sunday  Grand  Entry-  1pm,  7pm  Saturday,  1pm  Sunday 
Head  Southern  Singer-  Glenn  Ahhaitty  (Kiowa/Comanche) 

MC  - Roy  Track  (Assiboine)  Dancers  Registration  closes  at  2pm  on 
Saturday,  3/13.  Hand  Drum  Contest  Saturday  night!!  Pow  Wow  takes  place  in 
the  Central  Quad,  upper  campus  of  CSU  Long  Beach.  This  event  is  FREE, 
parking  is  free,  and  the  campus  is  handicapped  accessible.  This  year's 
featured  artists  include  Silversmith  Michael  Rodgers  (Bishop  Paiute), 
Contemporary  Silversmith,  Larry  Pacheco  (Laguna  Pueblo), 

Dineh  Silversmith  Leroy  Begay,  Contemporary  Etched  Pottery  by 
Harrison  Tom  (Dineh),  and  Silversmiths  Frank  and  Darlene  Chee  (Dineh). 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  spectators  bring  folding  chairs. 

Not  responsible  for  theft,  loss,  accident,  injury  or  personal  expenses. 
Absolutely  no  alcohol  or  drugs  allowed,  nor  overnight  camping. 

With  respect  to  our  elders,  no  pets  allowed. 

CSULB  Campus  Map-  http://daf.csulb.edu/maps/index.html 
CSULB  American  Indian  Alumni  Chapter: 

http: //www. csu lb . edu/aux/alumn i/chapters/ ameri can indian /index. html 
Artist  and  Vendors,  invitation  only.  American  Indian  Artisans  and  vendors. 


please  be  in  compliance  with  the  Indian  Ants  and  Crafts  Act  of  1990 
(P. L. 101-644),  which  prohibits  misrepresentation  in  marketing  of  Indian 
arts  and  crafts  products  within  the  United  States.  The  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Act  of  1990  is  a truth-in  advertising  law.  It  is  illegal  to  offer 
or  display  for  sale,  or  sell  any  art  or  craft  product  in  a manner  that 
falsely  suggests  it  is  Indian  produced,  an  Indian  product,  or  the  product 
of  a particular  Indian  tribe. 

Contact:  csulb_powwow@hotmail.com,  (562)  985-8528.  www.csulb.edu 

March  13-14  - Hardeeville  Native  American  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Hardeeville,  South  Carolina. 

Notes:  Located  on  the  banks  of  the  majestic  Savannah  river  just  north  of 
Savannah  Ga.  (non  contest)  Intertribal  Easy  access  from  1-95  exit  5 and 
exit  8. 

Contact:  Mike  Benton/  email:  mbenton@cityofhardeeville.com  (843)  784-2886 
or  784-2233. 

March  26-27  - University  of  Arizona  Wild  Cat  Pow  Wow  2004 
Location:  Bear  Down  Field,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Notes:  This  is  an  annual  Pow  Wow  put  on  by  the  Students  of  the 
UA  Pow  Wow  Society.  Everyone  Welcome!  Gourd  Dancing; 

Dance  Contest  In:  Golden  Age  50+,  Adults  18-49,  Teens  13-17, 

Juniors  7-12,  Tiny  Tots  paid  daily.  ALL  DRUMS  INVITED! 

Host  So.  Drum:  Omaha  White  Tail.  Host  No.  Drum:  Black  Lodge. 

Grand  Entries:  Fri.  7pm,  Saturday  1 & 7pm. 

Contact:  Native  American  Student  Affairs  at:  520-621-3835. 

Vendors  contact:  Becky  Greeting  520-207-0841. 

March  26-27  - 2004  Flagstaff  High  School  Native  American  Club 
Spring  Contest  Pow-Wow 

Location:  Flagstaff  High  School,  400  w.  elm  ave.  Flagstaff  High  School, 
Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Fri:  Gourd  Dancing  5pm,  Grand  Entry  7pm  Sat:Gourd  Dancing  10am  & 5pm 
Grand  Entry  12noon  & 7pm.  Specials:  Team  Dancing,  Women's  Old  Style  Jingle, 
Men's  Chicken  Dance. 

Contact:  Jason  Curley,  jcurleyl7@hotmail.com. 

Or  Josie  Begay-James  At  (928)773-8120/8121 
or  jcbjames@flagstaff . apscc . kl2. az . us 

APRIL 

April  2-3  - 32nd  Annual  University  of  Utah  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Notes:  Friday  April  2,  Grand  Entry  7 pm,  Saturday  April  3, 

Grand  entries  1 pm  and  7 pm.  Contact  us  for  further  information. 

Contact:  ashirley@sa.utah.edu.  Call  801-581-5898. 

April  3-4  - 34th  Annual  UC  Davis  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Davis,  California. 

Notes:  UC  Davis  West  Quad  (Outdoors)  April  3rd-Saturday : 10am  to  midnight 
April  4th-Sunday:  10am  to  6pm. 

Contact:  Judith  Ladeaux  (530)752-6656  or  jaladeaux@ucdavis.edu 

April  16-18  - 18th  Annual  Arizona  State  University 
Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Tempe,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Contest  dancing.  Native  foods,  arts&  crafts.  Contest  dancing. 

Contact:  Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu  URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 
Phone:  480-965-5224. 

May  7-8  - Coconino  High-Native  American  Club  Pow-wow 
Location:  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Notes:  No  Immediate  Plans  on  Admission,  Jan. 2004  Will  keep  posted  on  future 
Info.  MC. -Ricky  Grey,  Head  Gourd-Steve  Darden,  A. D. -Felix  "Jay"  Thompson  Jr. 
Head  Man-Leeander  Bia,  Head  Lady-Tisha  Yazzie,  Northern  Host-Bearshield, 


Southern  Host- Longwalk  Descendants. 
Contact:  Dolene  Holgate  (928)  526-7004 
E-mail  Contact  lilmockme8821@yahoo.com 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  Iordan  S.  Dill,  Frosty  Deere,  lanet  Smith,  Barbara  Landis, 
Rebecca  Westgate,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Dinehwolf,  Larry  Kibby, 
lohnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  Chris  Milda 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 
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W.  Sherwin  Broadhead 

October  15,  1930  - lanuary  30,  2004 

W.  Sherwin  Broadhead  spent  the  larger  part  of  his  life  championing 
American  Indian  sovereignty  and  advocating  for  social  justice.  Born  to  a 
loving  family  in  Thomas,  Idaho,  Sherwin  joined  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
served  during  the  Korean  War.  Following  his  marriage  to  Carol,  Sherwin  put 
himself  through  George  Washington  University  Law  School  working  as  a 
Capitol  Hill  police  officer  under  the  patronage  of  US  Senator  Frank  Church. 


After  graduation,  he  served  as  Legislative  Assistant  to  Congressman 
Ralph  Harding.  He  answered  President  John  F.  Kennedy's  call  to  public 
service  and  was  instrumental  in  creating  VISTA,  a domestic  Peace  Corps  to 
fight  poverty.  While  working  for  VISTA,  he  traveled  to  most  of  the 
nation's  Indian  Reservations  where  he  found  horrible  conditions, 
particularly  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs-operated  schools.  It  was  a 
level  of  injustice  that  he  could  not  let  stand.  Sherwin ' s determination  to 
see  Native  Americans  regain  power  over  their  own  lives  took  him  on  a 
mission  that  became  his  life's  work.  Sherwin  started  by  helping  reform  the 
BIA  from  the  inside  - promoting  Indians  to  positions  of  power  and  changing 
the  values  of  the  agency.  After  the  Nixon  Administration  took  power, 
Sherwin  became  Superintendent  of  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes  in 
Washington  State.  Working  with  a visionary  tribal  council,  they  were  able 
to  stop  the  US  Government  policy  of  termination  and  create  sustainable 
jobs  for  tribal  members.  He  also  moved  the  BIA  offices  from  Coulee  Dam  to 
the  reservation  at  Nespelem. 

Sherwin  returned  to  Washington,  DC  to  work  for  Senator  Dim  Abourezk  as 
Legislative  Assistant  for  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

It  was  the  mid-1970's  and  things  were  changing.  Through  the  Committee  and 
later  with  the  American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commission,  Sherwin  was  able 
to  help  shape  a new  US  policy  towards  Indian  Tribes  known  as  self- 
determination.  He  strongly  advocated  for  better  Indian  health  care, 
education  and  child  welfare  issues. 

In  1975,  Sherwin  proved  that  you  could  take  the  boy  off  the  farm,  but 
you  couldn't  take  the  farm  out  of  the  boy.  He  moved  his  family  to  a small 
farm  north  of  Reardan,  WA  to  grow  vegetables  and  raise  animals.  In  1981, 
he  purchased  the  town's  small  grocery  store.  Working  with  his  wife  Carol, 
they  built  the  store  into  a thriving  business  and  were  warmly  welcomed 
into  the  community.  Sherwin  was  a fighter  until  the  end.  He  took  to  the 
streets  to  protest  the  Iraq  war  and  was  gravely  concerned  about  the 
numerous  injustices  committed  by  the  Bush  White  House. 

Born  in  Thomas,  Idaho  in  1930  to  Mary  Thomas  and  David  Broadhead, 

Sherwin  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers  and  five  sisters  Alice 
Miller,  Marian  Adams,  Lorraine  Taylor,  Lloyd  Broadhead,  Orva  Marie  Wahlen, 
Lynn  Broadhead  and  Jennie  Lou  Van  Eps.  Sherwin  passed  on  at  Swedish 
Hospital  in  Seattle,  Washington  surrounded  by  his  family. 

Sherwin  will  be  deeply  missed  by  his  wife,  Carol,  and  their  three 
children,  Tamara,  Roxane  and  Bill  and  his  six  grandsons,  Hoe,  Robbie,  Zack 
and  Liam,  Ronan  and  Finn.  His  grandsons  were  the  light  of  his  life  in 
Sherwin's  later  years.  Sherwin ' s gentle  wisdom,  sense  of  humor  and  strong 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  will  live  forever  in  his  family  and  friends. 

A Memorial  Service  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Sunday,  February  8th  at 
Daybreak  Star  in  Discovery  Park  in  Seattle,  WA. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  asks  that  contributions  be  made  in 
Sherwin's  honor  to  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  so  they  can  continue 
his  life's  mission:  1506  Broadway,  Boulder,  CO  80302 
or  online  at  www.narf.org. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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COPPER  CENTER 

Harry  Johns,  94  Lifelong  Alaskan  Chief  Harry  Anthony  Johns,  94,  died 
Jan.  31,  2004,  at  his  Copper  Center  home  of  cancer. 

A visitation  will  take  place  at  3 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Glennallen  High 
School  gymnasium.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  high  school 


with  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Wilson  of  the  Native  Baptist  Church  of  Anchorage 
and  the  Rev.  Alfred  Kaier  Heinbaugh  of  Copper  Center  Community  Chapel 
officiating.  Chief  Johns'  grandsons  will  serve  as  pallbearers.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  include  Bell  Joe,  Roy  Ewan,  Wilbur  Joe,  Robert  Marshall, 
Ben  Neeley,  Kenneth  Thomas,  Byron  Mallott,  Orie  Williams,  Jonathan  Solomon, 
Isaac  Robertson,  A1  Ketzler,  Walter  Sobeloff,  Neil  Charlie,  Bob  Hendricks, 
Matthew  Nicolai,  James  Segura,  Ben  Nageak  and  A1  Adams.  Burial  will  be  at 
Copper  Center  Cemetery,  Ahtna  Subdivision. 

Chief  Johns  was  born  Nov.  15,  1909,  at  Moses  Rock,  Klutina  Lake.  He  was 
the  traditional  chief  of  the  Ahtna  Region  and  former  pastor  of  Copper 
Center  Community  Chapel. 

His  family  wrote:  "There  are  so  many  precious  memories  that  we  share  and 
cherish  of  our  wonderful  husband,  father  and  grandfather.  Memories  of  love, 
warmth,  comfort  and  hope,  family  celebrations,  gatherings  with  a lot  of 
humor  and  laughter,  but  most  of  all,  his  steadfast  work  for  his  Heavenly 
Father,  constantly  praying  for  each  one  of  us." 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  64  years,  Ruth  of  Copper  Center;  sons, 
Norman  Johns  of  Anchorage,  Donald  Johns  and  Warren  Johns  of  Copper  Center; 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  Ken  and  Leona  Johns  of  Tazlina;  daughters,  Violet 
Cisneros  of  Anchorage,  Dorothy  Shinn  of  Tazlina,  Patsy  Cronin  of  Anchorage 
and  Vicki  Johns  of  Copper  Center;  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Rebecca  and 
George  Hobson  of  Tazlina;  37  grandchildren;  111  great-grandchildren;  three 
great-great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sons,  Harry  Johns  Jr.  and  Alfred  Johns; 
sons-in-law,  Raymond  Shinn  and  Alaska  state  trooper  Dennis  Cronin;  and 
grandson,  Arnold  Johns. 

One  of  his  last  wishes  was  to  start  a memorial  fund  for  building  a new 
Copper  Center  Chapel.  Donations  can  be  made  to  Copper  Center  Community 
Chapel,  Copper  Center  99573. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Arthur  C.  Ryals,  tribal  mountain  man  goat  researcher,  dead  at  81 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
February  9,  2004 

DARRINGTON,  Wash.  - Arthur  C.  Ryals,  a Saulk-Suiattle  tribal  activist  and 
mountain  man  who  used  simple  but  effective  methods  to  prove  his  beloved 
mountain  goats  were  in  serious  decline,  is  dead  at  81. 

Ryals  died  Jan.  18  of  complications  from  car  crash  injuries,  his  family 
said.  About  250  people  attended  a memorial  service  Sunday  at  the  tribal 
longhouse. 

Ryals  grew  up  in  Everett  but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Cascade 
foothills  about  55  miles  northeast  of  Seattle,  working  worked  as  a fire 
crew  leader  and  U.S.  Forest  Service  trail  builder  and  serving  in  the 
Marines  during  World  War  II. 

A nephew.  Bob  Howell  of  Monroe,  said  Ryals  enjoyed  hunting  goats  in  the 
1940s  and  '50s,  then  grew  concerned  in  later  decades  as  he  noticed  the 
herds  were  in  severe  decline. 

Ryals  relied  only  on  a sleeping  bag  without  a tent  in  the  alpine  regions 
favored  by  the  rugged  animals,  eating  when  they  ate  and  sleeping  when  they 
slept.  He  hauled  salt  licks  into  the  mountains  and  gathered  droppings  to 
be  tested  for  parasites. 

"He  would  take  eggs,  suck  the  yolk  and  white  out  and  fill  them  with  dye, 

" Howell  said.  "Then  he'd  take  those  eggs  and  hit  a female  goat." 


Each  goat  got  a different  color  so  Ryals  could  track  individual  animals, 
gathering  data  such  as  the  length  of  each  pregnancy  and  nursing  period. 

Late  in  life  he  admitted  that  his  blunt  efforts  to  protect  the  dwindling 
herds  rubbed  many  officials  the  wrong  way,  but  he  saw  his  concerns 
vindicated . 

According  to  official  state  surveys,  the  goat  population  in  the 
Darrington  Ranger  District  declined  from  about  550  in  the  1960s  to  an 
estimated  115  in  recent  years. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  Ryals  worked  with  Shari  Brewer  of  the  tribe's 
cultural  staff  to  publish  his  mountain  goat  field  observations  from  1946 
to  1991,  data  praised  as  impressive  by  Phyllis  Reed,  a local  forest 
service  biologist. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  63  years,  Ethel  A.  Ryals;  sons  Daniel 
Ryals  of  Winthrop  and  George  Brown  of  Arlington;  daughters  Luana  Fox  of 
Sedro-Woolley  and  Helen  Swilling  of  Oregon;  sister  Ruth  Spratlin  of 
Arizona;  brothers  Austin  Ryals  of  Marysville  and  Glen  Ryals  of  Montana; 
seven  grandchildren  and  16  great-grandchildren. 

Information  from:  The  Herald 

Copyright  c.  1996-2004  Seattle  Post-Intelligence. 
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Louise  A.  Hatcher 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Louise  Alexander  Hatcher,  91,  of  Lumberton,  died  Sunday, 
Feb.  1,  2004,  in  her  home. 

Mrs.  Hatcher  was  a payroll  supervisor  for  Converse  for  20  years. 

A graveside  service  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Gardens  of 
Faith  Cemetery  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Locklear. 

Mrs.  Hatcher  is  survived  by  a son,  Clyde  P.  Hatcher  Hr.  of  Lumberton;  a 
daughter,  Linda  Sanderson  of  Lumberton;  two  grandchildren;  and  four  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Floyd  Mortuary  & 
Crematory  in  Lumberton. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Advantage  Hospice,  405  N.  Elm  St.,  Lumberton, 

NC  28358. 

Lacy  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Lacy  Locklear,  71,  of  1769  Oak  Grove  Church  Road,  died 
Sunday,  Feb.  1,  2004,  in  his  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Oak  Grove  Holiness 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Grover  Oxendine,  C.  Tyler  and  Gene  Chavis.  Burial  will 
be  in  Oxendine  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Carl  D.  Locklear  of  Lumberton  and 
Randy  Locklear  of  Red  Springs;  six  daughters,  Carol  Fay  Hones,  Cynthia 
Chavis,  Demetris  Locklear,  Sandra  Locklear  and  Betty  Michell  Locklear,  all 
of  Lumberton,  and  Freda  Locklear  of  Cleveland;  two  brothers,  Zeb  Locklear 
of  Lumberton  and  Luther  Locklear  of  Fayetteville;  two  sisters,  Retha  Mae 
Locklear  of  Fayetteville  and  Betty  Lou  Emmanuel  of  Lumberton;  and  nine 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Rev.  Sanford  Locklear  Sr. 

PEMBROKE  - The  Rev.  Sanford  Locklear  Sr.,  87,  of  4520  N.  Chicken  Road, 
died  Saturday,  3an.  31,  2004,  in  Scotland  Memorial  Hospital  in  Laurinburg. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday  Mount  Airy  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Steve  Strickland,  Michael  Cummings,  Dohn  L.  Locklear 


Jr.,  William  Griffin  and  Edward  Lowry  Dr.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church 
cemetery.  Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  of 
Pembroke . 

The  Rev.  Locklear  is  survived  by  four  sons,  Ovie  L.  Locklear  of  Rowland, 
Sanford  Locklear  Dr.  and  Carlton  Locklear,  both  of  Pembroke,  and  Earl  R. 
Locklear  of  Lumberton;  a daughter,  Judith  A.  Wilkins  of  Lumberton;  a 
brother,  Henry  L.  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  three  sisters,  Sarah  Locklear, 
Goldie  Lowery  and  Odessa  Locklear,  all  of  Pembroke;  19  grandchildren;  and 
21  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  6 to  9 at  the  church. 
February  6,  2004 
Stella  R.  Chavis 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Stella  R.  Chavis,  83,  of  113  Dodlebug's  Road,  died 
Wednesday,  Feb.  4,  2004. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  1 p.m.  Saturday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home 
chapel  in  Lumberton  by  the  Revs.  Buck  Bowen,  Willie  Scott  Jr.  and  Gene 
Chavis.  Burial  will  be  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  in  Lumberton. 

Mrs.  Chavis  is  survived  by  five  sons,  Albert  B.  Chavis  Jr.,  Kenneth 
Chavis,  Jimmie  Chavis,  Robert  Chavis  and  Delwood  Chavis,  all  of  Pembroke; 
four  daughters,  Carrie  Zabitosky,  Linda  C.  Locklear,  Wannetter  Campbell 
and  Derena  K.  Locklear,  all  of  Pembroke;  two  stepchildren,  James  A.  Chavis 
and  Dora  Strickland;  a brother,  Horace  Ranson  of  Pembroke;  and  two  sisters 
Della  Brewer  and  Lois  Brayboy,  both  of  Pembroke. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  funeral  home. 

February  7,  2004 
James  E.  Locklear 

MAXTON  - James  Edward  Locklear,  68,  of  14  Island  Grove  Road,  died  Friday 
Feb.  6,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2:30  p.m.  Sunday  in  Thompson's  Funeral 
Home  chapel  in  Pembroke  by  the  Revs.  Jerry  Lowery  and  Grady  Chavis.  Burial 
will  be  in  Island  Grove  Baptist  Church  cemetery  in  Pembroke. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Evelene  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  two 
daughters,  Reba  Locklear  of  Lumberton  and  Tammy  Jacobs  of  Pembroke;  four 
sons.  Holly  F.  Locklear  of  Maxton  and  William  A.  Dial,  Duey  M.  Dial  and 
Alford  Dial,  all  of  Pembroke;  two  sisters.  Hazel  M.  Jacobs  of  Pembroke  and 
Laura  F.  Dial  of  Greenville,  S.C.;  five  grandchildren;  and  three  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Ida  M.  Locklear 

RED  SPRINGS  - Ms.  Ida  Mae  Locklear,  66,  of  Thunder  Valley  Drive,  died 
Tuesday,  Feb.  3,  2004,  in  Duke  University  Medical  Center  in  Durham. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  in  Little  Mission 
Holiness  Church  in  Wagram  by  the  Revs.  Hedrick  Jones,  Ellis  Cooper  and 
Montana  Locklear.  Burial  will  be  in  Mount  Carmel  Holiness  Church  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Locklear  is  survived  by  three  sons,  Kerry  R.  Chavis,  Ernie  L. 
Locklear  and  Derek  M.  Geronimo,  all  of  Red  Springs;  a daughter,  Cathy 
Cooper  of  Laurinburg;  two  sisters.  Rose  E.  Stultz  and  Mary  N.  Brewer,  both 
of  Red  Springs;  three  grandchildren;  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Heritage  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

Janice  K.  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - Miss  Janice  Kay  Oxendine,  46,  of  1555  Willis  Ave.,  died 
Thursday,  Feb.  5,  2004. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Union  Baptist  Church 
by  the  Revs.  Mickey  Lowery  and  Ronnie  R.  Locklear.  Burial  will  be  in 
Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Miss  Oxendine  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Sallie  Locklear  of  Lumberton; 
two  brothers,  Michael  Oxendine  and  Dwayne  Locklear,  both  of  Lumberton;  and 


a sister,  Catherine  Dacobs  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Floyd  Mortuary  & 
Crematory  in  Lumberton  and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  Michael  Oxendine, 
2421  Moore' s Lane. 

Betty  L.  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Mrs.  Betty  Lou  Locklear,  57,  of  4822  Red  Hill  Road,  died 
Thursday,  Feb.  5,  2004,  in  FirstHealth  Moore  Regional  Hospital  in 
Pinehurst . 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Salem  Missionary 
Baptist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Derry  Paul,  Mickey  Carter  and  Dohnny  Clark. 
Burial  will  be  in  Youth  for  Christ  Church  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Locklear  is  survived  by  a son,  Lacy  Collins  III  of  Maxton;  three 
daughters,  Carol  Bullard  of  Rowland,  Debbie  S.  Locklear  and  Anna  M. 
Locklear,  both  of  Maxton;  four  brothers,  Charlie  Bullard,  Earl  Bullard, 
Archie  Bullard  and  Alton  Bullard,  all  of  Maxton;  six  sisters,  Betty  3. 
Bullard,  Roberta  Locklear,  Rosie  L.  Bullard,  Cathy  Brewer,  Diane  Mahar  and 
Debbie  Bullard,  all  of  Maxton;  and  10  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

February  8,  2004 

Leon  Chavis 

LUMBERTON  - Leon  Chavis,  55,  of  37  Canal  St.,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  7, 

2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Arrangements  will  be  announced  by  Revels  Funeral  Home  of  Lumberton. 

Ardell  Oxendine 

FAIRMONT  - Ardell  Oxendine,  74,  of  201  Yukon  Road,  died  Friday,  Feb.  6, 
2004,  in  his  home. 

Mr.  Oxendine  was  an  Army  veteran. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Monday  in  New  Bethel  Holiness 
Methodist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Dohnny  Locklear,  Dames  H.  Woods  and  Elton  B. 
Hunt.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  four  sons,  Dimmy  Lowery  of  St.  Pauls  and 
Dohn  Oxendine,  Nelson  Oxendine  and  Douglas  Oxendine,  all  of  Lumberton;  two 
daughters,  Susie  Pevia  of  Maxton  and  Vanessa  Hunt  of  Alabama;  two  brothers. 
Dames  W.  Oxendine  and  R.D.  Oxendine,  both  of  Fairmont;  three  sisters, 

Thelma  Cintron  and  Velma  Roberge,  both  of  Fairmont,  and  Allie  R.  Price 
of  Dacksonville;  and  11  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Floyd  Funeral 
Service  in  Fairmont  and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  Thelma  Cintron, 

7519  N.C.  130. 

February  9,  2004 

Leon  R.  Chavis 

LUMBERTON  - Leon  Ray  Chavis,  55,  of  37  Canal  St.,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  7, 
2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home 
chapel  in  Lumberton  by  the  Revs.  Lesaundri  Hunt  and  Crafton  Chavis.  Burial 
will  be  in  Thompson  Baptist  Church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Chavis  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Glenda  F.  Chavis  of  the  home;  two 
sons,  Darren  R.  Chavis  of  Florida  and  Alvie  K.  Chavis  Dr.  of  the  home;  a 
daughter,  Tina  L.  Chavis  of  the  home;  his  mother,  Liddie  Mae  Young  of 
Lumberton;  three  brothers,  Dunior  Rogers  and  Wallace  Nichols,  both  of 
Florida,  and  Dale  Haggins  of  Durham;  three  sisters,  Danice  Oxendine  of 
Lumberton,  Nita  Haggins  of  Raleigh  and  Cecilia  Nichols  of  Tennessee;  and 
six  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  funeral  home. 
Annie  Dacobs 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Annie  Dacobs,  84,  of  1551  St.  Anna  Road,  died  Saturday, 
Feb.  7,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 


The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home 
chapel  in  Pembroke  by  the  Revs.  Derry  Scott,  Simeon  Cummings  and  Dufrene 
Cummings.  Burial  will  be  in  Bear  Swamp  Baptist  Church  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Jacobs  is  survived  by  three  sons,  Johnson  Jacobs,  William  Jennings 
and  James  A.  Jacobs,  all  of  Pembroke;  five  daughters,  Clara  M.  Brooks, 
Flora  J.  Lowry,  Oneida  J.  Cummings,  Diane  Chavis  and  Betty  Jane  Jacobs, 
all  of  Pembroke;  29  grandchildren;  26  great-grandchildren;  and  three 
great -great -grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  funeral  home. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

February  8,  2004 
Eva  Wolfe 

Cherokee  - Eva  "Awee"  Queen  Wolfe,  80,  of  Amber  Wolfe  Road,  died  Friday, 
Feb.  6,  2004,  in  Mission  Hospitals  after  an  extended  illness.  She  was  a 
native  of  Jackson  County  where  she  lived  most  of  her  life.  She  was  a 
loving  wife,  mother  and  grandmother.  She  was  a basketmaker,  a member  of 
Qualla  Arts  & Crafts  and  a daughter  of  the  late  Jasper  and  Luzene 
Washington  Queen.  She  was  preceded  in  death  her  husband.  Amble  Springer 
Wolfe,  who  died  in  1996;  a son;  three  brothers;  a sister;  and  four 
grandchildren . 

Surviving  are  four  daughters,  Stacy  Wolfe,  Nancy  Wolfe,  Jane  Wolfe  and 
Frances  Maney,  all  of  Cherokee;  seven  sons,  Deweese  Wolfe,  James  A.  Wolfe, 
Noah  Wolfe,  Jasper  Wolfe,  Jonah  Wolfe,  Abel  Wolfe  and  Jackson  Wolfe,  all 
of  Cherokee;  three  sisters.  Kina  Littlejohn,  Minnie  Smith  and  Myrtle  Bird, 
all  of  Cherokee;  two  brothers,  Henry  Queen  and  Lewis  Queen,  both  of 
Cherokee;  twenty  two  grandchildren,  twenty  six  great-grandchildren,  three 
great-great-grandchildren;  and  one  great-great-great-grandchild . 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Aquoni  Baptist  Church 
of  which  she  was  a member,  with  the  Revs.  Roland  Whitaker  and  Ray  Kinsland 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Wolfe  Family  Cemetery  in  Big  Cove. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  church  at  5 p.m.  Sunday  to  receive  friends 
and  await  the  service  hour. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

February  9,  2004 
Alfred  Ottertail 

Alfred  Ottertail,  75,  of  Duluth,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  7,  2004  in  St. 
Luke's  Hospice.  He  was  born  June  8,  1929  in  LacLacroix,  First  Nations, 
Ontario,  Canada,  the  son  of  Jim  and  Emma  Ottertail.  He  was  a fishing  guide 
and  logger  of  pulp  wood  for  many  years.  He  enjoyed  wrestling  events  on 
television  and  also  live  wrestling  events  in  Duluth. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  sister  Rachelda  Menson,  and 
brother  Melvin  Ottertail. 

He  is  survived  by  daughter  Connie  Kaabatayand  and  her  partner,  Arthur 
Ottertail,  a sister  Helen  Jordan,  brothers  George  Ottertail,  Bob  Ottertail 
and  Albert  Ottertail,  all  from  LacLacroix  First  Nations,  Ontario  Canada, 
as  well  as  sister  Evelyn  Lightfeather  of  Duluth,  three  Grandchildren,  four 
great-grandchildren,  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

VISITATION:Tuesday  evening  at  Nett  Lake  Community  Center,  with  services 
at  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  Interment  at  Sugarbush  Cemetery,  Sugarbush,  Minn. 

Arrangements  by  Johnson-Crawford  Funeral  & Cremation  Services. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

February  5,  2004 
Jason  Long 

Jason  John  Long,  27,  of  Red  Lake,  died  Monday,  Feb.  2,  2004,  at  the  New 
Andover  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Wilmington,  N.C. 


A traditional  service  in  the  Indian  custom  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Friday 
at  the  Little  Rock  Community  Center  in  Red  Lake  with  Spiritual  Leader  Tom 
Stillday  Dr.  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  and  continue  until  the  time  of  service 
Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake  under  the  direction  of 
Cease  Family  Funeral  Home,  Blackduck. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

February  9,  2004 

Linda  Many  Florses  St.  John 

Linda  C.  Many  Horses  St.  John,  52,  Big  Bend,  S.D.,  died  Feb.  5,  2004,  at 
her  home.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Cannon  Ball  Youth 
Activity  Center.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Dames  Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Guy;  three  sons,  Soloman  and  Shawn,  boht 
of  Big  Bend,  and  Guy  Dr.,  Holabird,  S.D.;  four  daughters,  Levita,  Big  Bend 
and  Ellen,  Rebecca  and  DoAnne,  all  of  Pierre,  S.D.;  one  sister,  Yvonne  St. 
Dohn,  Pierre;  her  siblings,  Kyann,  Mavis,  Sandra,  Claudia,  Robert,  Claude, 
Sidney  Dr.,  and  Sterling;  and  her  stepfather,  Sidney  Ramsey. 

Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 

February  5,  2004 

Sandra  R.  Berg 
Yankton 

Yankton  - Sandra  R.  Berg,  age  33,  of  Yankton,  passed  away  unexpectedly 
Sunday,  February  1,  2004,  in  Sioux  City,  IA. 

Funeral  services  will  be  3:00  PM  on  February  6,  2004  at  the  Kostel 
Funeral  Chapel,  Yankton,  with  Rev.  Nelson  Stone  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  in  the  Yankton  Cemetery. 

Native  American  prayers  will  be  Wednesday  and  Thursday  (February  4th  and 
5th)  at  1215  Whiting  Street,  Yankton,  and  visitations  will  resume  at  2:00 
PM,  Friday,  February  6,  2004,  at  the  Kostel  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 
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Funeral  mass  held  for  Dustin  Fisher 

Funeral  mass  for  Dustin  "Duddy"  Fisher,  23,  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota 
was  held  last  Wednesday,  February  4,  2004  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church, 
Sisseton,  South  Dakota  with  the  Rev.  Fr.  Walter  Butor,  Rev.  Ronald 
Campbell,  Lay  Reader  Clyde  Kampeska,  and  Senior  Catechist  Dohn  Cloud  III 
officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Marshall  Loney,  Ron  Neil,  Cory  Yammerino,  Corey 
Simon,  Delbert  Harris,  Mark  Marte,  Don  Simon,  and  Damie  Tchida. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  "all  of  Dustin's  family  and  friends." 

Organists  were  Billy  Kohl  and  Bill  Nelson,  and  song  leader  was  Lunette 
Grimsrud . 

Interment  is  in  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Cemetery,  Sisseton. 

Wake  services  were  held  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  St.  Peter's  Hall. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Dustin  Robert  Fisher  was  born  on  February  15,  1980  in  Sisseton,  South 
Dakota  to  Robert  and  Peggy  (Simon)  Fisher. 

He  grew  up  and  attended  school  in  Sisseton.  Even  at  the  early  age  of  4, 
Dustin  enjoyed  working  with  his  siblings  in  the  salvage  yard  - changing 
transmissions  and  working  on  cars.  Dustin  later  worked  as  a mechanic  at 
Sisseton  Auto  Sales,  where  he  worked  until  his  death. 


Dustin's  passion  was  cars,  he  loved  to  work  on  and  drive  them.  He  loved 
the  challenge  of  working  on  a car  to  make  it  run. 

Dustin  was  a friend  to  everyone  and  loved  to  stop  and  visit  with 
everyone . 

Dustin  passed  away  on  February  1,  2004  from  injuries  he  received  in  a 
car  accident  near  Sisseton,  SD. 

Dustin  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Robert  and  Peggy  Fisher  of  Sisseton; 
companion,  Valene  Heminger  of  Sisseton;  two  sisters  - Mandi  Fisher  of 
Sisseton,  and  Kelli  and  husband  Tubby  Karst  of  Sisseton;  one  brother,  Ryan 
Fisher  of  Sisseton;  maternal  grandparents,  Archie  and  Ardeth  Simon  of 
Sisseton;  paternal  grandfather,  O.D.  Fisher  of  Sisseton;  maternal  great- 
grandmother, Evelyn  Simon;  four  nieces;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  and 
cousins . 

Dustin  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandmother,  Lucille 
Derby-Foster. 

Funeral  services  for  Nathan  Tchida 

Nathan  Tchida,  18,  Sisseton,  died  Sunday,  February  1,  2004,  from 
injuries  received  in  a motor  vehicle  crash  near  Sisseton. 

Funeral  services  were  held  last  Thursday,  February  5,  at  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  Church  in  Sisseton  with  the  Rev.  Fr.  Norman  Volk  officiating. 

Organist  was  Bill  Nelson  and  song  leader  was  Teresa  Arbach. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Erik  Brown,  Aaron  Henning,  Dosh  Cunningham,  Dane 
Helgeson,  Louis  Stevens,  Dacob  German,  Aaron  Pond,  Eric  Wegehaupt,  John 
Yost,  Deremy  Bailey,  and  Duan  Casarez.  Honorary  pallbearers  were  members 
of  the  Sisseton  High  School  Class  of  2004. 

Interment  is  in  the  Goodwill  Cemetery,  rural  Sisseton.  The  Cahill 
Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Nathan  was  born  February  28,  1985,  in  Sisseton  to  Richard  "Rick"  and 
Sharon  (Arbach)  Tchida.  He  grew  up  and  attended  school  in  Sisseton  and  was 
currently  a senior  at  Sisseton  High  School. 

Nathan  attended  most  all  Sisseton  Redmen  High  School  football  and 
basketball  games.  He  enjoyed  rollerblading,  camping  and  playing  video 
games . 

His  plans  were  to  graduate  this  spring  from  high  school,  move  to 
Brookings  this  summer  and  work,  and  then  attend  South  Dakota  State 
University  this  fall,  majoring  in  civil  engineering. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Rick  and  Sharon  Tchida  of  Sisseton;  12 
siblings:  Dohn  Tchida,  Mike  (Kristi)  Tchida,  Chad  (Daneen)  Tchida,  Damie 
Tchida,  Kelly  (Frank)  Nelson,  Kari  Tchida,  Carissa  Tchida,  Nicholas  Tchida, 
Kayla  Tchida,  Austin  Tchida,  and  Cody  Tchida,  all  of  Sisseton,  Robin 
Tchida  of  Huron,  and  Monique  Duarte  of  Los  Angeles;  and  maternal 
grandparents,  Howard  and  Ardelle  Arbach  of  Sisseton. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

February  4,  2004 

Sophie  Salway-Last  Horse 

MARTIN  - Sophie  Salway-Last  Horse,  70,  Martin,  died  Saturday,  Ian.  31, 
2004,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Isaac  Last  Horse,  Martin;  four  sons, 

Harold  Salway,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Alex  Salway,  Enos  Poor  Bear  Dr.  and  Thomas 
Dillon,  all  of  Martin;  four  stepsons.  Dames  Red  Willow,  Webster  Poor  Bear 
and  Tom  Poor  Bear,  all  of  Wanblee,  and  Willard  Lewis,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.; 
four  daughters,  Mary  Ritts,  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Freda  Poor  Bear,  Long 
Valley,  Marlene  Poor  Bear,  Rapid  City,  and  Michelle  Yankton,  Martin;  two 
brothers,  Leon  Salway  Dr.,  Hisle,  and  Larry  Salway,  Phoenix;  two  sisters. 
Myrtle  Howard,  Martin,  and  Marlene  Salway,  Las  Vegas;  21  grandchildren; 
and  four  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  LaCreek  CAP  Office  in 
Martin.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Feb.  6,  at  LaCreek  CAP  Office, 
with  the  Rev.  Lyle  Noisy  Hawk  and  Mr.  Larry  Salway  officiating,  and 
traditional  Lakota  services  by  Mr.  Rick  Two  Dogs.  Burial  will  be  at  Grace 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Martin. 


Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Percy  Two  Bears  Surround  In  Woods 

POTATO  CREEK  - Percy  Two  Bears  Surround  In  Woods,  65,  Potato  Creek,  died 
Friday,  Ian.  30,  2004,  in  Mobridge. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Betty  Two  Bears,  Rapid  City. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Henry's  Catholic  Hall 
in  Potato  Creek.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Feb.  6,  at  St. 

Henry's  Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  the  Rev.  Kim 
Dewhurst  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Timothy  Episcopal  Cemetery  in 
Potato  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  6,  2004 
Deanne  Bowman 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Deanne  Bowman,  53,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  5, 

2004,  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

February  9,  2004 
Linda  Carol  Many  Horses 

BIG  BEND  - Linda  Carol  Many  Horses  St.  John,  52,  Big  Bend,  died  Thursday, 
Feb.  5,  2004,  at  her  home. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Guy,  Big  Bend;  seven  children,  Soloman 
"Possum,"  Shawn  and  Levita,  all  of  Big  Bend,  Ellen,  Rebecca  and  DoAnne, 
all  of  Pierre,  and  Guy  Dr.,  Holabird;  special  sister,  Yvonne  St.  Dohn, 
Pierre;  eight  siblings,  Kyann,  Mavis,  Sandra,  Claudia,  Robert,  Claude, 
Sidney  Dr.,  and  Sterling;  and  her  stepfather,  Sidney  Ramsey. 

One-night  wake  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Youth  Activity  Center 
in  Cannon  Ball,  N.D.  Services  will  be  11  a.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  10,  at  the 
center,  with  the  Rev.  Dohn  Floberg  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 

Dames  Cemetery  in  Cannon  Ball. 

Perry  Funeral  Home  in  Mandan,  N.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

February  4,  2004 

Betty  Ruth  Faw  Faw  Canaday 

Betty  Ruth  Faw  Faw  Canaday,  longtime  resident  of  Red  Rock,  passed  away 
Monday  evening,  Feb.  2,  2004,  at  Via  Christi  Oklahoma  Regional  Medical 
Center.  She  was  70. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  4,  at  the  Otoe- 
-Missouria  Cultural  Center.  The  noon  feast  will  be  held  Thursday  at  the 
Tribal  Cultural  Center  with  the  funeral  to  follow  at  2 p.m.  Burial  will  be 
at  the  Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial 
Chapel . 

Betty  Ruth  Faw  Faw  was  born  Nov.  3,  1933,  in  Pawnee,  the  daughter  of 
Louis  Faw  Faw  and  Edna  Dupee  Faw  Faw  and  was  given  the  Indian  name  of  Me- 
Di-Glme.  She  was  a 1951  graduate  of  the  Chilocco  Indian  School.  She  had 
been  employed  some  10  years  as  the  program  director  for  the  Otoe-Missouria 
Senior  Citizens.  She  was  a member  of  the  Otoe  Baptist  Church  of  Red  Rock, 
and  her  enjoyments  included  playing  handgames,  attending  cultural  events, 
watching  classic  westerns  and  feeding  birds. 

She  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Debra  Kay  Wallace  of  Red  Rock  and 
Lawanda  Marie  Canaday  of  Ponca  City;  one  sister,  Colleen  Baumgart  of  Red 
Rock;  one  brother,  Louis  Faw  Faw  Dr.  of  Noble;  two  grandchildren,  Natalie 
Lynn  Wallace  and  Steven  Matthew  Hooker,  both  of  Ponca  City;  as  well  as 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  one  son,  Matthew  Wayne 
Klossner;  two  sisters,  Esterlene  Faw  Faw  Wade  and  Velma  Faw  Faw  Hughes; 
and  two  brothers,  Leo  Faw  Faw  and  Billy  Faw  Faw. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Charlie  Faw  Faw,  Michael  Faw  Faw,  Bobby  Hughes, 


William  Faw  Faw,  Mark  Miner  and  Agustus  Robedeaux.  Flonorary  casket  bearer 
will  be  DeWayne  Burgess. 

February  6,  2004 

Creth  Louise  Cries-for-Ribs  McWithey 

Creth  Louise  Cries-for-Ribs  McWithey,  former  resident  of  Ponca  City, 
died  Monday,  Feb.  2,  2004,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  She  was  58. 

The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  at  noon  Sunday,  Feb.  8,  followed 
by  the  funeral  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Ponca  Indian  United  Methodist  Church  with 
the  Rev.  Phil  Byington,  pastor,  officiating.  A prayer  service  will  be  held 
tonight  and  Saturday  night  at  7 p.m.  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
Ponca  Indian  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Creth  Louise  was  born  Feb.  15,  1945,  in  Ponca  City,  the  daughter  of 
Flerbert  Pete  Cries-for-Ribs  and  Dorothy  Mae  Little  Standing  Buffalo.  She 
received  her  education  in  White  Eagle.  She  served  her  family  as  a 
homemaker. 

Creth  Louise  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  enjoyed  playing 
bingo  and  cards,  shopping  and  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren. 

She  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Delcia  Loud  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  one 
sister,  Donna  Cries-for-Ribs  Pappan  of  Marland;  one  brother,  Solon  Cries- 
for-Ribs  of  Ponca  City;  13  grandchildren;  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  two  sisters.  Pearl  lean  Cries- 
for-Ribs  and  Rosalee  Cries-for-Ribs;  and  two  brothers,  Herbert  Cries-for- 
Ribs  Ir.  and  Clell  Cries-for-Ribs . 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Raynard  Loud,  Garland  "Son"  Pappan,  Randy  Kemble, 
Henry  Rhodd,  Lemuel  Rhodd  and  Douglas  Rhodd.  Honorary  bearers  will  be 
Damien  Goodman,  Garry  Goodman,  Solon  Cries-for-Ribs  lr.,  Randy  Williamson 
II,  Robert  Williamson  and  Ronny  Williamson. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2004  The  Ponca  City  News. 

February  7,  2004 

Casey  lo  Pipestem 

Seminole  resident  Casey  lo  Pipestem,  19,  died  Saturday,  lan.  31,  in 
Tarrant  County,  Texas. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Donna  Lee  Gayton  of  Seiling;  grandmother, 
Ida  Little  of  Seminole;  three  sisters,  Toni  Underwood,  Ruth  Ann  Simpson 
both  of  Shawnee  and  Taffney  Harjo  of  Seiling;  four  brothers,  Cha-chi-o 
Pipestem  of  Kelleyville,  Christopher  Pipestem  of  Ada,  Lionel  Simpson  of 
Shawnee  and  Donald  Island  of  Seiling. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  Hitchitee  Methodist  Church  with  the  Rev. 
Victor  Underwood  officiating  assisted  by  Mike  Harjo  and  Mike  Svitak. 

Burial  will  follow  at  the  Harjo  family  cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

February  9,  2004 

Rickey  Dean  Lyman 

Rickey  Dean  Lyman  of  lay  died  Friday,  Feb.  6,  2004,  at  the  Hillcrest 
Medical  Center  in  Tulsa.  He  was  38.  Lyman  was  born  on  May  11,  1965,  in 
Tahlequah  to  Leroy  Hogshooter  and  Ioann  Lyman.  He  attended  school  in  the 
Kenwood  and  Kansas,  Okla.,  school  districts. 

He  worked  in  the  area  as  a laborer. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  lake  Lyman  of  Eucha;  his  mother,  Ioann  Bird 
of  Eucha;  one  sister.  Crystal  Ireland  of  Eucha,  and  one  brother,  Gary 
Bearpaw  of  Grove. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father;  one  son,  ludd  Hogshooter,  his 
grandparents  and  two  uncles.  Services  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Steele 
Baptist  Church.  Burial  will  be  in  Cochran  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Worley-Luginbuel  Funeral  Home 
in  Grove. 


Copyright  c.  2004  The  Miami  News-Record. 

February  9,  2004 

Peter  Hoskie 
Toadlena 

Nov.  5,  1925  - Feb.  7,  2004 

Peter  Hoskie,  7 8,  of  Toadlena,  passed  away  Saturday,  Feb.  7,  2004,  in 
Farmington.  Fie  was  born  Nov.  5,  1925,  in  Toadlena. 

Graveside  services  and  interment  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Feb 
11,  2004,  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Toadlena. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Mable  Begay 
Whiterock 

Aug.  20,  1924  - Feb.  6,  2004 

Mable  Begay,  81,  of  Whiterock  went  home  to  the  spirit  world  to  be  with 
her  parents,  sons  and  sister  on  Friday,  Feb.  6,  2004,  at  San  Duan  Regional 
Medical  Center.  She  was  born  Aug.  20,  1924,  in  Bisti  to  Dohn  and  Helen 
Begay.  She  was  a member  of  the  Ute  Clan,  born  for  the  Bitter-Water  Clan. 

She  worked  for  the  Navajo  Tribe,  was  a homemaker  raising  10  children,  a 
rancher  raising  cattle,  sheep  and  horses.  She  was  also  a master  of  Navajo 
rug  weaving.  Mable  was  the  most  loving  mom,  grandmother  and  auntie. 

Survivors  include  her  sister,  Sally  Hickson  of  Parker,  Colo.;  sons. 

Tommy  Begay  and  Leroy  Begay,  both  of  Farmington,  Bill  Begay  of  Lake  Valley 
and  Edward  Begay  of  Kayenta,  Ariz.;  daughters,  Millie  Paul  and  Marilyn 
Haun,  both  of  Farmington,  Alberta  Shannah  of  Crownpoint,  and  Sharlen  Dim 
of  Whiterock;  41  grandchildren,  36  great-grandchildren,  two  nieces  and 
nine  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  sons,  Tony,  Colin  and  Harrison 
Begay;  sister,  Mary  B.  Pioche;  and  grandson,  Elliott  Raven  Begay. 

Graveside  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  today,  Tuesday,  Feb.  10,  2004 
at  Whiterock.  Burial  will  be  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Whiterock. 

Pallbearers  are  Anthony  Henry,  Leroy  Begay,  Lambert  Thomas,  Douglas 
Lucas,  Edward  Begay  and  Irwin  Dim.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Kay 
Ascroft,  Ross  Ascroft,  Clarabelle  Begay,  Dr.  Mark  Bevans  and  staff,  Divita 
Four  Corners,  San  Duan  Regional  Acute  Unit,  and  Dohn  Hickson. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
February  3,  2004 
Stella  Marie  Wallace 

BLACKHAT  - Services  for  Stella  Wallace,  67,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
Feb.  4 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Father  Dim  Walker  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Wallace  died  Dan.  31  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Aug.  22,  1936  in  Blackhat 
into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

Wallace  attended  St.  Michaels  Catholic  School  and  Intermountain  School, 
Utah.  She  was  a housewife. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Howard  Wallace  of  Blackhat  and  Kee  Wallace 
Sr.  of  Red  Rock;  daughters.  Pearl  Marie  Livingston  and  Ruby  Marie  Wallace 
both  of  Blackhat;  mother,  Winnie  Francisco  of  Blackhat;  15  grandchildren; 
and  ten  great-grandchildren . 

Wallace  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Kee  Wallace  Sr.;  and 
daughter,  Katherine  Marie  Lee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Howard  Wallace,  Kee  Wallace  Dr.,  Leroy  Livingston, 
Ramsey  Lee,  Harrison  Chone  and  Thomas  Livingston. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Tsayatoh  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Anliss  Harrison  Bia 

ST.  MICHAELS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Arliss  Bia,  45,  were  10  a.m.,  Monday, 
Feb.  2 at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  St.  Michaels. 
Burial  followed  in  St.  Michaels. 

Bia  died  Ian.  27  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  Duly  11,  1958  in  Fort  Defiance, 
Ariz.  into  the  Edgewater  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  You 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Karen  Bia;  brother,  Melvin  Bia  of  St. 
Michaels;  sisters,  Darlene  Pino  and  Debra  Bia  both  of  St.  Michaels;  and 
grandparents,  Charlie  and  Nellie  Teddy  both  of  St.  Michaels. 

Bia  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Marie  Louise  and  Dohn  H.  Bia; 
brothers,  Norman  Van  Bia  and  Timothy  Van  Bia;  and  sister,  Theresa  Ann  Bia. 

Pallbearers  were  Doe  Pino,  Doel  Pino,  Dermaine  Pino  and  Melvin  Bia. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  4,  2004 
Paul  Benally 

CROSS  CANYON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Paul  Benally,  72,  were  held  at  10  a.m 
today  at  All  St.  Hall  Catholic  Church.  Flann  O'Brian  officiated.  Burial 
followed  at  Ganado  Community  Cemetery. 

Benally  died  in  Winslow,  Ariz.  He  was  born  March  3,  1931  in  Cross  Canyon 
Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  brother,  Kee  Benally;  and  sisters,  Mary  Ann  Begay, 
Wilma  Benally,  Dune  Benally,  Ella  Dohnson,  Rose  Ann  Benally  and  Frances 
Metteba . 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Keyonnie  and  Dulia  Benally 

Pallbearers  were  Augustine  Benally,  Brandon  Benally  and  Christopher  A. 
Yazzie. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  5,  2004 
Larris  'Bravo'  Enrico  Sr. 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Services  for  Larris  Enrico  Sr.,  35,  will  be  11  a.m., 
Friday,  Feb.  6 at  Rock  of  Ages  Church.  Pastor  Harry  Largo  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  in  Littlewater. 

Enrico  died  Feb.  1 in  Thoreau.  He  was  born  March  1,  1968  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Zia  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan. 

Enrico  attended  Thoreau  High  School  . He  was  a carpenter,  stock 
contractor,  wood  carver,  cook,  handyman  and  mechanic. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sandra  Enrico  of  Mariano  Lake;  sons,  Derek 
Enrico,  Tyrik  Enrico,  Larris  Enrico  Dr.  and  Zachery  Enrico  all  of  Mariano 
Lake;  parents,  Bessie  and  Bennie  Enrico  of  Littlewater;  brothers,  Larrison 
Tom  and  Derry  Enrico  both  of  Littlewater;  and  sister,  Brenda  E.  LaMone  of 
Littlewater . 

Enrico  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents.  Little  Tom,  Rita 
Woodie  and  Woody  Enrico. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Larrison  Tom,  Samuel  Tom,  Dames  Tom,  Dayson  Tom, 
Derek  Enrico  and  Clinton  Anderson. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Littlewater  Chapter. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Clifford  Arnold  Elwood 

PAGUATE  - Graveside  services  for  Clifford  Elwood,  45,  will  be  10:30  a.m. 
Saturday,  Feb.  7 at  Paguate  Cemetery.  Father  Ulric  Pax  will  officiate. 

Elwood  died  Feb.  1 in  Elkhorn,  Wis.  He  was  born  Sept.  27,  1958  in 
Brigham  City,  Utah  into  the  Big  Roadrunner  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan 

Elwood  graduated  from  Crownpoint  High  School  in  1976,  attended  Highlands 
University;  T.V.I.,  in  Albuquerque;  and  S.I.P.I.  He  was  a land  surveyor 
and  engineer.  His  hobbies  included  hunting,  fishing  and  the  outdoors. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Allen  Elwood  and  Lorenzo  Elwood  both  of 
Sandia  Pueblo;  daughters,  Natalie  Elwood  and  Dessica  Elwood  both  of  Sandia 


Pueblo;  parents,  Derry  Elwood  Sr.  of  Standing  Rock  and  Agnes  E.  Sarracino 
of  Paguate;  brother,  Derry  Elwood  Dr.  of  Albuquerque;  and  sisters,  Theresa 
E.  Herrera  of  Paguate  and  Lucinda  Elwood  of  Laguna  Pueblo. 

Elwood  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Marcelina  S.  and  Dose 
L.  Encino. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Bender  Hall,  Paguate  Village. 

Isaac  Shorty 

WIDE  RUINS,  Ariz  - Services  for  Isaac  Shorty,  86,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Feb.  6 at  Ganado  Catholic  Church,  Ganado,  Ariz.  Father  Flann  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Ganado  Cemetery. 

Shorty  died  Dan.  31  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Dec.  3,  1917  in 
Wide  Ruins  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Big 
Water  People  Clan. 

Shorty  attended  St.  Michaels  School.  He  was  employed  as  a bus  driver 
with  Wide  Ruins  Day  School,  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Arizona  State  Highway 
Department  and  retired  from  Sanders  School  District,  as  a bus  driver.  His 
hobbies  included  sheepherding,  farming,  football  and  wrestling. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sybil  Shorty  of  Wide  Ruins;  sons,  George  Kee 
of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.  and  Edward  Shorty  of  Vanderwagen;  daughters,  Alberta  F. 
Sam  and  Virginia  Shorty  both  of  Wide  Ruins;  40  grandchildren;  70  great- 
grandchildren; and  nine  great-grandchildren. 

Shorty  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  Bonita  Tulley;  parents; 
brothers.  Big  Shorty,  Little  Shorty  and  Tom  Shorty;  sisters,  Nesbah  Doe 
and  a younger  sister. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Edward  Shorty,  Alvin  Sam,  Marvin  Sam,  Luther  Avery, 
Eugene  Sam,  Michael  Sam,  Farrell  Sam  and  Dorsell  Tully. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Wide  Ruins  Chapter  House. 

Louise  S.  Chee 

TWO  WELLS  - Services  for  Louise  Chee,  81,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Feb. 

6 at  Whitewater  Mission.  Pastor  George  Logan  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  private  family  cemetery.  Two  Wells. 

Chee  died  Feb.  1 in  Zuni.  She  was  born  Dan.  1,  1923  in  Breadsprings  into 
the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  included  her  sons,  Baldwin  Chee  of  Toadalena  Darell  Chee  of 
Smooth  Mountain,  Vernon  Chee  Sr.  of  Two  Wells,  Eddy  R.  Skeet  and  Paul 
Yazzie  both  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  daughters,  Deannie  Arthur  of 
Vanderwagen,  Dune  Benally  and  Rena  Chee  both  of  Two  Wells;  brothers, 

Calvin  Skeet  of  Vanderwagen  and  Lee  Skeet  of  Farmington;  sisters, 

Katherine  Aguilaria  of  Chicago,  111.,  Dorthea  Livingston  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  Marie  Cody  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  Mary  H.  Begay,  Alice  Francisco, 

Maxine  Skeet,  Molly  Skeet,  Ruth  Charley  and  Helen  Smtih  all  of 
Vanderwagen;  30  grandchildren;  and  18  great-grandchildren . 

Chee  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Billy  Chee;  parents,  Tessie 
and  David  Skeet;  son,  Donald  Steven  Chee;  brothers,  Herman  Calvin  and 
Tooley  David  Calvine. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  6,  2004 
A1  Smith  Betone  Sr. 

CUBA  - Services  for  A1  Betone  Sr.,  85,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Feb.  7 
at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Mike  Lee  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Betone  Sr.  died  Feb.  1 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Sept.  30,  1918  in 
Whitehorse  into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Mud  People  Clan. 

Betone  Sr.  graduated  from  Albuquerque  Indian  School  in  1939.  He  was 
employed  as  a foreman  with  ONEO,  Navajo  Nation  and  also  worked  for  the 
railroad . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elsie  Betone  of  Cuba;  sons,  A1  Smith  Betone 


Dr.  of  Torreon,  Edison  Betone  of  Whitehorse,  Harrison  Betone  of  Farmington 
and  Andrew  Hale  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.;  daughters,  Alfreda  Betone  of 
Albuquerque,  Eliza  Betone  of  Torreon,  Mae  Martinez  of  Reno,  Nev.,  Fannie  B 
Little  and  Ella  Dean  Tsosie  both  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  Lena  Betone,  Rena 
Mae  Betone  and  Zonnie  Betone  all  of  Whitehorse  Lake;  brother,  Leonard 
Betone  of  Albuquerque;  sisters  Lillie  Betone  of  Albuquerque  and  Mary 
Sandoval  of  Whitehorse  Lake;  38  grandchildren;  70  great-grandchildren;  and 
15  great-great  grandchildren. 

Betone  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Alice  Betone; 
parents,  Twahasbah  and  Bitahni  Yazzh-biyei;  son,  Anderson  Betone;  daughter 
Rose  B.  Smith;  brothers,  Earl  Betone  Sr.,  Levi  Betone,  Lloyd  Betone;  and 
sisters,  Elsie  Castillo,  Alice  B.  Chee  and  Martha  Largo. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alan  Betone,  Allison  Betone,  Merle  Betone,  Aaron 
Little,  Thomas  Smith  Dr.  and  Dordan  Tsosie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Harrison  Eskeets 

SPRINGSTEAD  - Services  for  Harrison  Eskeets,  47,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Brammel  officiated. 

Eskeets  died  Feb.  4 in  Springstead.  He  was  born  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 
into  the  Zuni  People  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Eskeets  was  employed  Kerr  McGee.  He  attended  S.I.P.I.,  and  recevied  an 
associate  degree  in  Art  from  Santa  Fe  IAIA. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Shaun  Eskeets;  parents,  Bessie  and  Louis 
Eskeets;  brothers,  Dohnny,  Dennison,  Emerson  and  Edison;  and  sisters, 

Irene  and  Lorraine. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dohnny  Eskeets,  Dennsion  Eskeets,  Emerson  Eskeets, 
Edison  Eskeets,  Dason  Bunion  and  Eddie  Livingston. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  7,  2004 
Mary  Antonio  Pino 

RAMAH  - Services  for  Mary  Pino,  87,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Monday,  Feb.  9 at 
the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Ramah.  Bishop  Douglas 
Bloomfield  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Ramah  Cemetery. 

Pino  died  Feb.  4 in  Pinehill.  She  was  born  Oct.  16,  1917  in  Los  Norias 
ino  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Apache  Clan. 

Pino  was  a rug  weaver,  sheepherder,  horse  tamer  and  herbalist. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Elizabeth  Maria  of  Ramah,  Lola  D.  Pino, 
Lucy  P.  Pino  and  Linda  Pino  all  of  Pinehill;  brother,  Dohn  Antonio  of 
Cousins;  sister,  Esther  Coho  of  Pinehill;  12  grandchildren;  and  six  great- 
grandchildren . 

Pino  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dan  Pino;  parents, 
Yichxidezbah  and  Dulian  Antonio;  and  sisters,  Mary  Antonio  Coho;  Violet 
Antonio  Coho;  Alice  Antonio  Pino  and  Elsie  Pino. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Silversmith,  Dohnny  Pino,  Doey  Frank, 

Tombert  Frank,  Olsen  Pino  and  Donovan  Diegel. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Lillian  Peralto  Henio 

PREWITT  - Services  for  Lillian  Henio,  60,  will  10  a.m.,  Monday,  Feb.  9 
at  Church  of  God,  Thoreau.  Ray  and  Florence  Barker  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Thoreau  Cemetery. 

Henio  was  born  Feb.  28,  1943  in  Thoreau  into  the  Sleepy  Rock  People  Clan 
for  the  Two  Who  Came  to  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Henio  attended  Wingate  High  School.  Her  hobbies  included  arts  and  crafts 

Survivors  included  her  daughter,  Harriett  P.  Etcitty;  brother,  Eddie 
Peralto;  sisters.  Dean  Chavez,  Rose  Mexicano  and  Lucy  Arviso;  and  five 
grandchildren . 

Henio  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Doe  Henio;  parents,  Martha 
and  Frank  Peralto;  brother,  Freddie  Peralto;  and  sister,  Esther  P.  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Brian  Begay  Sr.,  Isaac  Etcitty,  Byron  Etcitty, 
Kenneth  Chavez  Dr.,  Harold  Peralto  and  Dames  D.  Peralto. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 


at  Baca  Chapter. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Marie  Marilyn  lames 

RED  ROCK,  N.M.  - Services  for  Marie  lames,  49,  will  be  at  10:30  a.m. 
Monday,  Feb.  9 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  Gallup.  Sister  Terry  Gooden  will 
officiate. 

lames  died  Feb.  4 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  lan  12,  1954  in  Gallup  into 
the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Zuni  People  clan. 

Her  hobbies  included  cooking,  sewing  and  playing  bingo. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  Ramus  lames;  sons,  Darrell  lames,  Daren 
lames,  Darrick  lames,  Bryant  lohnson  and  Ray  Hale;  daughters  Amanda  lames 
and  Leann  lohnson;  father,  Lee  lames;  brother  Henry  lames;  and  two 
grandchildren . lames  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother  Lucy  Hale  lames; 
sister  Linda  Hale  and  grandmother  Helen  Hale  lames. 

Pallbearers  will  by  Henry  lames,  Darrel  lames,  Darren  R.  lames,  Ray  A. 
Hale,  Bryant  T.  Becenti  and  Brandon  Willie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  after  the  services  at 
Raymond  and  Catherine  lames  residence  at  Superman  Canyon  Road  381B 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Alyse  Neundorf 

Alyse  Neundorf,  61,  passed  away  on  Saturday,  lanuary  31,  2004,  at 
Lovelace  Medical  Center  in  Albuquerque.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of 
40  years,  Ken  Neundorf;  her  son,  loe  Neundorf  of  Albuquerque,  and  her 
daughter,  Tanda  Neundorf  of  San  Francisco.  She  is  also  survived  by  a 
sister,  Agnes  Goodluck  of  Tucson;  an  aunt,  Mary  Peshligai,  currently 
residing  in  Chinle,  Arizona,  and  25  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  born  on  February  2,  1942,  near  Lukachukai,  Arizona,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Hosteen  Goodluck  and  Marie  Peshligai.  Her  original  given  name 
was  Alice,  but  she  legally  changed  her  name  to  Alyse. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  an  associate  professor  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  teaching  Navajo  language  at  the  campus  in  Gallup. 
She  earned  her  bachelor's  degree  from  Arizona  State  University  in  1965, 
her  master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1970,  and  her 
doctorate  in  linguistics  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  1987.  She 
was  a teacher  for  most  of  her  adult  life,  in  all  levels  from  elementary  to 
college.  Her  college  teaching  included  posts  at  Northern  Arizona 
University  and  Navajo  Community  College,  as  well  as  UNM. 

She  served  for  five  years  on  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Navajo  Community 
College.  She  was  a certified  court  interpreter  and  trained  Navajo  court 
interpreters  through  a program  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  In  2000,  she 
coached  the  actors  in  the  movie  "Wind  Talkers"  in  the  speaking  of  Navajo 
words  used  in  the  film. 

In  addition  to  her  educational  work  and  accomplishments,  she  was  an 
artist,  a writer,  a former  Miss  Navajo,  and  a skilled  seamstress.  She 
loved  animals  and  gardening,  loved  to  travel,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
Navajo  language,  having  complied  a Navajo  dictionary  published  in  1983. 

At  her  request,  funeral  services  will  not  be  held  and  cremation  has 
taken  place,  but  her  family  and  friends  will  gather  for  a memorial  in  the 
near  future. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  requests  that  donations  be  made  in  her 
honor  to  Office  of  Navajo  Nation  Scholarship  and  Financial  Assistance,  P.0. 
Box  1870,  Window  Rock,  AZ  86515.  Checks  can  be  made  payable  to  ONNSFA. 
Arrangements  by  Direct  Funeral  Services,  2919  4th  St.  NW.  Albuquerque. 
505-343-8008. 

February  9,  2004 

Walter  Peshlakai  Sr. 

NAHODISHGISH  - Services  for  Walter  Peshlakai  Sr.,  86,  were  10  a.m.  today 
at  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Crownpoint.  President 
Rod  Huston  officiated.  Burial  followed  in  Nahodishgish . 

Peshlakai  Sr.  died  Feb.  5 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  April  16,  1917,  in 
Pinedale  into  the  Two  Who  Came  to  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Black 


Streak  of  Forest  People  Clan. 

Peshlakai  Sr.  attended  Crownpoint  Boarding  School.  He  was  employed  with 
the  Santa  Fe  Union  Pacific,  as  a machine  operator  and  taught  Navajo  Code 
Talkers  translations  at  Fort  Wingate.  Walter  was  Nahodishgish  Chapter  vice 
president,  member  of  the  preschool.  Senior  Citizens,  health  member, 
community  veteran  and  representative  with  DNA.  His  hobbies  included 
carpentry,  livestock  and  silversmithing. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Kenneth  H.  Peshlakai  Sr.  of  Rough  Rock, 

Benny  Peshlakai  Sr.  of  Phoenix,  Otis  Peshlakai  and  Walter  Peshlakai  both 
of  Nahodishgish;  daughters,  Marjorie  Mera  of  Albuquerque,  Christine 
Interpreter,  Elsie  Peshlakai  and  Edith  D.  Thompson  all  of  Nahodishgish;  28 
grandchildren;  38  great-grandchildren;  and  one  great-great  grandchild. 

Peshlakai  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Edith  Wood  Peshlakai; 
and  parents,  Helen  and  Sam  Silversmith. 

Pallbearers  were  Jeffery  Peshlakai,  Otis  Myron  Peshlakai,  Jackson  Toledo, 
Patrick  Interpreter,  Benny  Peshlakai  Jr.  and  Martin  Hudson  III. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Lena  Kee  Navajo 

LUPTON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Lena  Navajo,  84,  were  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb. 
7,  at  Cope  Memorial.  Father  Cormac  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Gallup 
City  Cemetery. 

Navajo  died  Jan.  24  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  She  was  born  April  1,  1919,  in 
Cousins  into  the  Edgewater  People  Clan  for  Blacksheep  People  Clan. 

Navajo  was  a homemaker,  silversmith,  weaver,  medicine  woman,  basket 
weaver  and  seamstress. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Nora  Tsosie  of  Lupton,  Ariz.,  and 
Matilda  Wilson  of  Cousins;  brothers,  John  Bee  and  Eugene  Chato  of  Cousins 
and  Jimmy  Chato  of  Jones  Ranch;  sister,  Louise  Skeet  of  Cousins;  seven 
grandchildren;  and  12  great-grandchildren. 

Navajo  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Issac  Navajo;  sons,  Jimmy 
Willie  and  Michael  Navajo;  and  daughter,  Mary  A.  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  were  Jonathan  Tsosie,  Ricky  Murphy,  Samuel  Wilson,  Albert 
Wilson,  Paul  Y.  Begaye  and  Isiah  Tsosie. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Tommy  K.  Shirley  Sr. 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Tommy  Shirley  Sr.,  62,  will  be  announced  at 
a later  date. 

Shirley  Sr.  died  Feb.  6 in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  April  20,  1941,  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Red  Streak  Running  into  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Makes 
A Circle  Around  You  People  Clan. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

February  4,  2004 

Mateo  Sandoval 

Mateo  Sandoval,  29  Metal  Framer  of  Phoenix  was  tragically  taken  from  his 
family  on  Jan  31,  2004. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  ten  years  Tammy,  his  children  Marissa, 
Andriana  and  Miguel,  his  family  and  many  friends,  Mateo  was  a devoted, 
loving  husband  and  father  who  always  put  others  before  himself,  and  has 
left  an  irreplaceable  void  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  knew  and  loved  him. 
He  also  enjoyed  the  out  doors,  and  was  very  proud  of  his  Native  American 
Heritage.  Mateo  will  never  be  forgotten  and  will  always  be  Loved. 

Visitation  is  Thursday  Feb  5th  from  5-8pm,  services  beginning  at  7:00pm 
at  East  Resthaven  Mortuary  4310  E.  Southern  Ave.  Phx,  Az.  Funeral  Service 
will  be  Friday  Feb  6th  at  10:00  am  at  Primera  Iglesia  Methodista  701  S. 

1st  St.  Phoenix.  Burial  will  be  at  East  Resthaven  Cemetery.  "I  Love  you 
always  until  we  blaze  again". 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic. 


February  3,  2004 


Cedric  Fightingbear 

Cedric  Lee  Fightingbear,  age  26,  of  Roosevelt,  died  January  30,  2004 
from  injuries  sustained  in  a motor  vehicle  accident  west  of  LaPoint. 

Fie  was  born  March  13,  1977  in  Roosevelt  to  Robert  Fightingbear  and 
Bertha  John. 

Cedric  loved  to  fish,  do  beadwork,  was  a singer  and  sang  at  a number  of 
Pow  Wows  and  Sundances;  he  liked  to  travel  and  loved  to  laugh  and  joke.  Fie 
enjoyed  reading  to  his  children  whom  he  dearly  loved.  Fie  always  enjoyed 
his  brothers,  sisters,  nieces  and  nephews.  Fie  was  a participant  in  the 
Native  American  Church.  Fie  worked  as  a fire  fighter  for  the  BIA  Forest 
Service. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  companion,  Rena  Duncan;  four  children,  Keely, 
Kacee,  Neesah,  and  Kyri,  mother,  Bertha  Wyasket;  grandfathers,  Flerbert 
Fightingbear,  Montana;  William  Wyasket,  Whiterocks;  and  Levete  Nez,  Fort 
Duchesne . 

Fie  is  also  survived  by  brothers  and  sisters,  Soraya  (Joey)  Reyos,  Latoya 
Wyasket  (Nicholas  Accuttoroop) , Dotsy  Wyasket  (Sterling  Tabbee),  Theodore 
"Teddy"  Wyasket,  Jr.,  Telly  Wyasket,  Blossom  Wyasket  and  Margaret 
Fightingbear. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Robert,  grandmothers  Margaret 
Standing  Elk  Fightingbear,  Winifred  Wyasket.. 

Graveside  services  held  Wednesday,  February  4,  2004  at  11:00  AM  at  the 
Fort  Duchesne  Cemetery.  Viewing  will  be  at  the  Flullinger  Mortuary  until 
6:00  p.m.  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  until  10:30  a.m.  No  viewing 
at  the  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

February  5,  2004 

Michael  Whitelaw 
Spokane 

Graveside  service  for  Michael  Whitelaw,  67,  will  be  today  at  11  a.m.  at 
the  Keller  Community  Cemetery  in  Keller,  Wash.  Strate  Funeral  Flome  in 
Grand  Coulee  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Mr.  Whitelaw  died  Saturday. 

Fie  was  born  in  Nespelem,  Wash.,  and  lived  in  several  reservation 
communities  and  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Washington  until  his  parents  moved  to 
Coulee  Dam. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  graduated  from  Coulee  Dam  Fligh  School  in  1954  and  received 
a Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  forestry  from  Washington  State  University. 

During  high  school  and  college  he  worked  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  firefighting  crews,  primarily  on  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation. 
While  in  college,  he  also  served  a tour  of  duty  in  the  Air  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  37  years  as  a 
forester  and  superintendent  on  several  Indian  reservations  in  Washington 
and  Montana. 

After  retiring  in  1993,  he  returned  to  Coulee  Dam. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  was  involved  in  tribal  government  affairs,  serving  tenures 
on  the  CTEC  board  of  directors,  TERO  board  and  Colville  Tribal  Gaming 
Commission.  Fie  also  served  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Banks  Lake 
Golf  Course  and  was  a member  of  two  local  service  clubs. 

Fie  enjoyed  playing  golf  and  pool. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marilyn;  two  daughters,  Kelly  Whitelaw  of 
Coulee  Dam  and  Terri  LaFabre  of  Denver;  a stepdaughter,  Lynette  Tom  at 
home;  a stepson,  Clint  Tom  of  Ocean  Shores,  Wash.;  two  sisters,  Sheila 
Whitelaw  of  Belvedere/Swawilla  Basin,  Wash.,  and  Judy  Whitelaw  of  Anaheim, 
Calif.;  a brother,  Ray  Nissen  of  Belvedere,  Wash.;  and  four  grandchildren . 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Spokesman-Review. 

February  7,  2004 


Eloise  Carol  Whiting  Hensley 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Eloise  Carol  Whiting  Hensley,  54,  will  be 
conducted  at  11  a.m.  today,  Feb.  7,  at  St.  Michael's  Mission  in  Ethete  by 
Patricia  Bergie.  Interment  will  be  in  Sage/Redman  Cemetery. 

She  died  Feb.  1,  2004,  in  Phoenix. 

Born  Aug.  15,  1949,  in  Fort  Washakie,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Gordon 
Shakespeare  and  Theresa  (Spoonhunter)  Whiting;  and  was  raised  and  educated 
in  Casper.  Her  Indian  name  was  "One  Who  Sings  Last." 

She  became  a licensed  practical  nurse  in  1973  and  a registered  nurse  in 
1992.  Her  philosophy  of  being  her  "brother's  keeper"  prevailed  during  her 
health  career  and  personal  life  and  she  raised  two  younger  brothers  and  a 
sister. 

Continuing  her  education  at  Rocky  Mountain  College,  she  strove  to 
promote  health  care  improvement  and  education  for  her  native  people  and 
all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Her  positive  outlook  on  life  greatly 
affected  others. 

She  was  a nurse  at  Shepherd  of  the  Valley  Care  Center  in  Paradise  Valley 
and  Morning  Star  Manor  in  Fort  Washakie;  director  of  nursing  at  IHS 
Hospitals  in  Fort  Peck  and  Crow  Agency,  Mont.;  a nurse  in  Kearns  Canyon, 
Ariz.;  and  director  of  quality  professional  services  in  Winslow,  Ariz., 
and  Shiprock,  N.M.  Also,  she  trained  as  a midwife  in  Claremore,  Okla.;  and 
served  as  a consultant  for  Hopi  Tribal  Health  Programs. 

Throughout  her  career,  she  received  awards  for  her  professionalism  from 
IHS,  Hopi  Health  Care  facility  and  Phoenix  IHS  Area. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  of  36  years,  Richard  of  Cortez,  Colo.; 
daughter,  Lorrissa  Hensley  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.;  three  granddaughters;  five 
sisters,  Darlene  Conrad  of  Rough  Rock,  Ariz.,  Lordeena  and  Dorene  Whiting 
of  Casper,  Duanita  Stamp  of  Billings,  Mont.,  and  Georgina  Gneting  of  Great 
Falls,  Mont.;  and  five  brothers,  Gordon,  Elliott  and  Allen  Whiting,  all  of 
Casper,  Issac  Chavez  of  Riverton  and  Leonard  Moss  of  Arapahoe. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  and  grandparents.  Bill 
Shakespeare  and  Roy  and  Beatrice  (Trumbull)  Spoonhunter. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

February  4,  2004 

Karmen  Rae  "Goomers"  Brown 

POPLAR  - Karmen  Rae  Brown,  "Goomers,"  age  29,  passed  away  in  Poplar,  on 
Feb.  1,  2004. 

Karmen  was  born  Dec.  9,  1974,  to  Gordon  L.  Brown  and  Lyda  Bighorn  Red 
Dog.  Karmen  earned  her  GED  and  continued  her  education  at  Ft.  Peck 
Community  College,  where  she  took  bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Tech.  She 
worked  for  housing  (summer  program),  Buttreys,  CNA  at  Faith  Lutheran  Home, 
Sunrise  Lumber,  Teacher  Assistant,  and  at  Tribal  Express.  Karmen  enjoyed 
listening  to  music,  visiting  with  friends,  cooking  and  helping  others  when 
needed . 

Karmen  is  preceded  in  death  by  both  her  maternal  and  paternal 
grandparents;  her  father,  Gordon  L.  Brown;  and  an  uncle,  Ritchie  Brown. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Lyda  Bighorn  Red  Dog;  stepfather  Lonnie 
Red  Dog;  two  daughters,  Rikki  Brown  and  Stevie  McClammy  of  Poplar;  brother 
Billy  (Theresa)  Brown  of  Poplar;  sisters  Kimberly  (Clay)  of  Billings, 

Kaycee  (Robert)  Low  Dog  of  Billings,  Loralee  Red  Dog  of  Poplar;  nieces 
Telsa,  Charley,  Heavynn,  Teresia,  LaVanchie  and  LaRae;  and  nephews  Brenden, 
Larin  and  RD;  grandmothers  Rita  Brown  of  Wolf  Point,  Dora  Higgins  of 
Williston,  N.D.,  Marie  (Bud)  Anderson  of  Williston  and  Joyce  (Lyle)  Good 
of  Wolf  Point;  aunts  Caroline  Baker  of  Poplar,  Angie  Brown  of  Poplar, 

April  (Danny)  Lindsay  of  Wolf  Point,  Irene  Bighorn  of  Wolf  Point  and 
Yvonne  (Ernie)  Flynn  of  Billings;  and  uncles  Leonard  (Amanda)  Crow  Belt  of 
Brockton,  Dr.  Robin  Bighorn  of  Poplar,  Fred  (Helen)  Bighorn  of  Brockton, 
Greg  Bighorn  of  Poplar,  Dennis  Bighorn  of  Billings,  Morris  Brown  of  Wolf 
Point,  Mike  Brown  of  Poplar  and  Bruce  Bauer. 


Karmen's  prayer  service  will  be  held  Feb.  5,  at  7 p.m.,  at  the  Poplar 
Cultural  Center.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Feb.  6,  at  10  a. 
m.,  with  Rev.  Enright  Big  Horn  and  Pastor  Dwight  Swanson  officiating. 
Interment  will  be  in  the  Poplar  City  Cemetery.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to 
the  family  at  csmc@nemontel.net  or  www.stevensonandsons.com.  Clayton 
Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Jessie  Wilson  Halvorson 

CROW  AGENCY  - Jessie  Wilson  Halvorson,  85,  of  Crow  Agency,  passed  to  the 
other  side  on  Feb.  2,  2004,  in  the  Crow  Agency  Nursing  Home. 

Ka'assaash  "Serious  Person"  was  born  Feb.  14,  1918,  along  Reno  Creek,  a 
daughter  of  James  A.  Wilson,  Sr.  and  Rose  Old  Bear.  She  grew  up  and 
received  her  early  education  in  Crow  Agency  before  completing  high  school 
at  the  Flandreau  Indian  School  in  Flandreau,  S.D. 

Following  her  education,  she  married  Dale  Kindness  Sr.  The  couple  lived 
in  Crow  Agency,  Cut  Bank,  Great  Falls  and  Billings,  while  Mr.  Kindness 
performed  in  a band.  They  were  later  divorced.  She  married  Jack  Halvorson 
in  1980  in  Basin,  Wyo.  The  couple  resided  in  Wyoming,  while  Jessie  worked 
as  a motel  manager.  Mr.  Halvorson  died  in  2002. 

She  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan  and  was  a 
child  of  the  Whistling  Water  Clan.  She  was  a Crow  speaker  who  was  proud  of 
the  Crow  heritage.  She  enjoyed  cooking,  fishing,  hunting  and  reading. 
However,  the  joy  of  her  life  was  her  children. 

A daughter.  Gale,  and  a son,  Jimmy  Kindness,  preceded  Jessie  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  four  sons,  Ty  of  Washington,  Dale,  Larry  and  Bobby 
Kindness  of  Crow  Agency;  her  sisters,  Agnes  Old  Bear  of  Benteen,  Phoebe 
Dillon  and  Alice  Wilson  of  Crow  Agency;  her  brother,  David  (Kim)  Yarlott, 
Sr.  of  Benteen;  30  grandchildren;  62  great-grandchildren  and  seven  great- 
great-grandchildren  . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  1 p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  6,  in  the  Crow 
Community  Baptist  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency 
Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

February  7,  2004 

Holly  Sue  (Lambert)  Black  Eagle 

WOLF  POINT  - Holly  Sue  Lambert  Black  Eagle,  38,  died  in  Wolf  Point  on 
Feb.  5,  2004,  at  Faith  Lutheran  Home. 

She  was  born  Dec.  22,  1965,  in  Wolf  Point,  to  James  and  Martha  Lambert. 
She  attended  school  in  Wolf  Point  and  earned  a GED  while  attending  Job 
Corps  in  Clearfield,  Utah.  She  was  active  in  ROTC  while  attending  school, 
where  she  earned  the  rank  of  Captain.  She  also  attended  Ft.  Peck  Community 
College  until  her  eyesight  prevented  her  from  continuing. 

Holly  was  a family-oriented  woman  who  took  pride  in  what  her  family  did. 
She  liked  taking  long  drives  in  the  country,  visiting  family  and  friends, 
especially  her  dog  "Puppie."  She  was  a strong-willed  lady  who  found  humor 
in  everything.  Holly  was  notorious  for  making  people  laugh  and  kept  doing 
so  up  to  the  moment  of  her  passing  away.  Holly  was  a sweet,  loving 
individual  who  broke  the  mold  and  will  be  severely  missed  by  one  and  all. 

Her  beloved  father,  James  Lambert  Sr.;  and  her  sisters,  Marnita  Terry 
Lambert  and  Mary  Martha  Lambert,  preceded  Holly  in  death. 

Her  three  children,  James  Black  Eagle,  Morgan  Black  Eagle  and  Josh 
Grimms  survive  her.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  caring  mother,  Martha 
Lambert  of  Wolf  Point;  her  sister,  Nora  Williamson  of  Billings;  and 
brothers  James  Lambert,  Jr.,  Daniel  Lambert  and  Mike  Lambert,  all  of  Wolf 
Point,  and  Ronnie  Lambert  of  Poplar.  Numerous  nephews,  nieces,  cousins  and 
uncles  also  survive  her. 

Visitation  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Feb.  8,  from  1 to  7 p.m.,  with  a 
prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  at  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  in  Wolf 
Point.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Feb.  9,  at  10  a.m.  at 
Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  in  Wolf  Point,  with  interment  at  St.  Ann's 
Cemetery  in  Poplar.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  Box  333,  Wolf 
Point,  MT  59201  or  csmc@nemontel.net  or  www.stevensonandsons.com. 


February  8,  2004 


Ted  Spotted  Eagle 

HEART  BUTTE  - Ted  Spotted  Eagle,  77,  of  Heart  Butte,  a rancher  and  bus 
driver,  died  of  natural  causes  Thursday  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progress  until  his  service.  Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Monday  at 
Heart  Butte  Community  Center.  His  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  St.  Ann's 
Catholic  Church,  with  burial  in  Spotted  Eagle  Cemetery  at  Heart  Butte. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Edith  Spotted  Eagle;  sons  Glen  Spotted  Eagle 
of  Browning,  Roger  Spotted  Eagle  of  Cut  Bank,  Keith  and  Emerald  Spotted 
Eagle  of  Heart  Butte  and  Ivan  Spotted  Eagle  of  Birch  Creek;  22 
grandchildren,  including  Kenneth  Spotted  Eagle,  Glen  Dion  Spotted  Eagle, 
Doshua  Spotted  Eagle,  Weston  Spotted  Eagle,  Kyle  Coyote  Spotted  Eagle  and 
Little  Dion,  whom  he  raised;  and  15  great-grandchildren . 

Virgil  'Doe'  Tatsey 

BROWNING  - Virgil  "Doe"  Tatsey,  66,  a Browning  Navy  veteran  and  truck 
driver,  died  of  natural  causes  Thursday  at  his  home. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shield  center  until  his  service. 
Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Old  Eagle  Shield.  Funeral  Mass  is  1 p.m. 
Wednesday  at  Holy  Family  Mission  in  Two  Medicine,  with  burial  at  Holy 
Family  Mission. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lilly  Daniels  of  Browning;  daughters  Lois 
Tatsey,  Susie  Tatsey,  Betty  Fish,  Karen  Gray,  Helen  Kennerly,  Evelyn 
Spotted  Bear,  Shirley  Show,  Sally  Young  Man,  and  Patty  Daniels;  sons 
Doseph  "Wimpy"  No  Runner,  Alfie  Young  Man,  and  Beaver  Fish;  sisters  Ilona 
Vaile  and  Tinsey  Bird  Rattler;  brothers  Dohn  "Ugoh"  Tatsey,  Tom  Nowlan, 

Dim  C.  Vaile,  Dohn  "lack"  Vaile,  Tim  Vaile,  Kevin  Vaile,  and  Zeke  Tatsey. 

February  9,  2004 

Wayne  Evan  Not  Afraid 

LODGE  GRASS  - Wayne  Evan  Not  Afraid,  26,  of  Lodge  Grass,  died  tragically 
at  the  hands  of  another  on  Feb.  6,  2004  in  Hardin. 

He  was  born  Sept.  21,  1977  in  Crow  Agency,  a son  of  Alvin  E.  Not  Afraid, 
Sr.  and  Mary  Knows  His  Gun.  His  grandparents,  Fred  (Mamie)  Knows  His  Gun, 
Sr.  assisted  in  raising  him. 

He  grew  up  in  the  Crow  Agency  area  and  attended  schools  in  St.  Xavier 
and  St.  Labre.  While  in  school,  he  excelled  in  cross  country  and  wrestling. 
He  later  received  training  as  a gourmet  cook  in  Clearfield,  Utah.  He 
worked  at  the  Marriott  Hotel  restaurant  in  Salt  Lake  City,  before 
returning  the  Lodge  Grass  area. 

He  enjoyed  the  outdoors,  especially  when  he  was  fishing,  hunting  or 
riding  horses,  traditional  Crow  men's  fancy  dancing,  caring  for  his  nieces 
and  nephews,  and  cooking  for  family  gatherings. 

A brother,  Leo;  grandparents,  Steve  and  Agnes  Bird  Faraway,  Mamie  Knows 
His  Gun  and  Georgina  Little  Nest;  brother,  George  Stewart;  uncle,  George 
Not  Afraid;  and  an  adopted  brother,  Ryan  Harjo  preceded  Wayne  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Trevon  Not  Afraid;  his  mother,  Mary  Knows  His 
Gun  of  Hardin;  his  father,  Alvin  Not  Afraid,  Sr.  of  Lodge  Grass;  his 
sisters,  Alisa,  Christina,  Cheryl  and  Cheranda  Not  Afraid,  Verna  (Tori) 
Medicine  Bull  and  Maxine  Hamburg;  his  brothers,  Elijah  (Arleen),  Randall 
and  A. I.  (Carey)  Not  Afraid,  Dr.,  Lyndon  (Rona)  Driftwood,  Frank  and  Regis 
(April)  Hogan,  Alan,  Dordan  and  Doe  Knows  His  Gun;  his  adopted  mothers, 

Lynn  Tushka  and  Polly  Stewart,  his  grandparents,  Ed  (Shirley)  Not  Afraid, 
Lloyd  Hogan,  Sr.,  Donna  (Pete)  Chavez,  Fred  Knows  His  Gun,  Mary  Carpenter, 
Caroline  Miller,  Gloria  (Doe)  Medicine  Crow,  Faith  Faraway,  Rosie  (Earl) 
Bear  Crane,  Sr.,  Karen  (Bill)  Austin,  Atloa  (Gus)  Harris,  Farole  (Bill) 
Pease,  Alma  (Bill)  Snell,  Nellie  Petty,  Mary  (Nelson)  Wallace,  Mardell 
(Daniel)  Plain  Feather  and  Pearl  Hogan;  his  great  grandparents,  Cryil 
(Flora)  Not  Afraid  of  Lodge  Grass;  his  adopted  brothers,  Donny  and  Dohnny 
Harjo,  George  and  Fred  (Mayme)  Knows  His  Gun  III,  Rabbit  (Diana)  and  Frank 
Knows  His  Gun,  Dr.,  Les  Nomee,  Virgil,  Tom  and  Richard  (Camille)  McCormick, 
Dr.,  Brian  Knows  the  Ground,  Franklin  Takes  the  Horse,  Dr.,  Michael  Bear 
Claw,  Dr.,  Dee  Nomee  and  Gabriel  Stewart;  his  adopted  sisters,  Indra  and 


Misty  McCormick,  Francis,  Helen,  Freda,  Brandi  and  Allison  Knows  His  Gun; 
his  aunts  and  uncles,  Dennis,  John,  Ellis  and  Frank  (Marva)  Knows  His  Gun 
Sr.,  Ted  Hogan,  Pete  Chavez,  Dr.,  Edward  Hamburg,  Elli  Rides  the  Horse, 
Donald  Gardner,  Dr.,  Richard  Sr.,  Cameron,  Darin,  Alma  McCormick,  Beulah 
Hamburg,  Valerie  Spint,  Pauline  Stewart,  C.D.  (Dana),  Marcia,  Eliza, 

Edward  (Tammy)  Not  Afraid,  III  and  Wayne  (Cathy)  Not  Afraid,  Sr.,  Henry 
(Danice)  Speelman,  Ethel  (Alex)  Madill,  Carlton  (Loretta)  and  Bertha 
(Paul)  Nomee,  Lorraine  (Doe)  Bear  Cloud,  Sr.,  Adella  Spotted  Horse,  Gail 
Red  Wolf,  Melvina  Defferson,  Clinton  (Sherry)  House,  Susan  and  Manford 
Gardner,  Doy  Buckley  Myrna  (Fred)  Small  and  Regina  (Leonard)  Bends.  He  is 
also  survived  by  his  extended  family  including  the  Morrison,  Yarlott, 
Hogan,  Williamson,  Driftwood,  Snell,  Defferson,  Eastman,  Half,  Stewart  and 
Well  Known  families. 

Funeral  services  will  be  1 p.m.  Wednesday  Feb. 11  in  the  Crow  Multi- 
purpose Building.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  wit  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

February  5,  2004 

Vera  Pauline  Patsy  Orr 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Vera  Pauline  Patsy  Orr,  went  home  to  be  with  her  Lord  on 
Dan.  28,  2004,  at  her  home  in  St.  Ignatius. 

Patsy  was  born  Duly,  1926,  to  William  Bunn  and  Clara  Batson  Traylor  in 
Sapulpa,  Okla.  Her  father  died  in  1925  prior  to  her  birth.  Her  mother 
married  Elzie  Litteral  in  1928  and  he  became  the  father  that  she  adored. 

Patsy's  family  was  proud  of  their  Muskogee  - Creek  Tribe  heritage  but 
the  family  left  Oklahoma  in  1941,  and  settled  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  where  she 
met  the  love  of  her  life,  Alvin  Orr,  while  working  in  the  fruit  orchards. 
They  were  married  Feb.  9,  1945. 

She  and  Alvin  left  Washington  in  1948  and  settled  in  St.  Ignatius.  They 
bought  land  and  built  a home  and  raised  six  children,  three  boys  and  three 
girls. 

Patsy's  greatest  joy  was  supporting  her  children  in  their  school 
activities  including  football  and  basketball.  She  enjoyed  doing  the  same 
thing  with  her  grandchildren  in  her  later  years. 

After  the  divorce,  Patsy  spent  several  years  being  a homemaker  for  the 
elderly  in  the  St.  Ignatius  area.  Working  with  these  elders  brought  her  a 
lot  of  joy  and  satisfaction. 

After  suffering  a stroke  in  1999,  she  divided  her  time  between  her  home 
in  St.  Ignatius  and  her  daughter's  home  in  Warm  Springs,  Ore.,  but  she 
loved  the  Mission  Mountains  and  always  returned  to  her  true  home. 

Patsy  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  Elzie  in  1969,  her  mother 
Clara  in  1999,  and  her  son  Gary  in  2003. 

Survivors  include  her  five  children:  Sharon  Orr  of  Warm  Springs.  Ore.; 
Derry  (Kathy)  Orr  of  Missoula;  Deannie  (Dean)  Seyler  of  Pinetop,  Ariz.; 
Anita  (Shorty)  Matt  of  Moiese,  and  Tim  (Peggy)  Orr  of  St.  Ignatius;  a 
daughter-in-law,  Kim  Orr  of  St.  Ignatius;  her  grandchildren,  Dodi  Orr, 

Dori  Hunter,  Darren  Orr,  Windi  Orr,  Kiel  Orr,  Kristi  Orr,  Dustin  Seyler, 
Kevin  Seyler,  Lakota  Matt,  Kendra  Taylor  and  Danny  Orr;  great 
grandchildren,  Gavin  Begay,  Tanner  Hanes,  Bridger  Hanes,  Coleman  Taylor 
and  Austin  Taylor;  an  uncle,  Gaith  Batson  of  Oklahoma;  aunts  Alene 
Williams  of  Washington  and  Opal  Stewart  of  Texcas;  brother  Bill  (Billie) 
Traylor;  sisters,  Charlene  Davis  of  Washington  and  Bobbi  Tyler  of 
Louisiana  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Patsy  will  be  missed  but  the  love  and  dedication  to  her  family  will 
remain  forever. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Saturday  in  the  St.  Ignatius  United  Methodist 
Church  with  Rev.  Donna  Martin  officiating.  Interment  was  in  the  family 
cemetery  near  St.  Ignatius. 

Pallbearers  were  Dustin  Seyler,  Kevin  Seyler,  Darren  Orr,  Kiel  Orr, 
Lakota  Matt  and  Daniel  Orr.  Foster  and  Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison , MT. 

February  4,  2004 
Eugene  Gardell 

Eugene  Gardell,  75,  of  Farmington,  MN,  formerly  of  the  Fort  Totten,  ND 
area,  died  Sunday,  Feb.  1,  2004  at  the  Trinity  Care  Center,  Farmington. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Montana  Standard/Butte,  MT. 

February  6,  2004 
Terry  Werk 

HARLEM  - Terry  "Uggy  Bearcat"  Werk,  42,  died  Wednesday,  Feb.  4,  2004, 
east  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency  due  to  a self-inflicted  gunshot  injury. 

A funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  in  the  St.  Paul's  School 
gymnasium  with  burial  following  at  the  Lamebull/Werk  Family  Cemetery. 

Rosary  and  wake  services  will  begin  today  at  7 p.m.  in  the  St.  Paul's 
School  gym. 

Terry  was  born  on  Feb.  23,  1961,  to  Robert  and  Monica  (Lamebull)  Werk  at 
Fort  Belknap  Agency.  He  attended  St.  Paul's  Mission  School,  Hays  High 
School  and  one  year  at  Eastern  Montana  College  in  Billings. 

He  married  Monty  Leo  on  Duly  16,  1988,  at  St.  Paul's  Mission  Catholic 
Church  in  Hays. 

Terry  worked  for  Francis  Muggli  Construction  crushing  rock  until  1990, 
then  worked  for  S-K  Construction  until  1993  and  since  then  has  been 
working  for  the  BIA  in  the  range,  road  and  irrigation  departments. 

He  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  taking  care  of  horses,  spending  time  with 
his  family  and  was  a good  friend  to  many. 

Terry  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Robert  Werk;  granddaughter  Doy 
Messerly;  brothers  Charles  M.,  Gary,  and  Willie  Werk;  special  aunt  Mona 
King  and  special  uncle  Clyde  Werk. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Monica  Werk  of  Hays;  wife,  Monty  Werk  of 
Harlem;  daughters,  Stella  Werk  and  Sunni  Werk,  both  of  Harlem;  sons,  Mike 
Durand  and  Miles  Werk,  both  of  Harlem;  brothers,  Andrew  Werk  of  Fort 
Belknap,  Robert  Werk  of  Hays,  Milton  Werk  of  Dodson,  Dean  Werk,  Glen  Werk, 
Neil  Werk,  Greg  Werk,  and  Wendell  Werk,  all  of  Hays,  and  Charles  Werk  of 
Billings;  sisters,  Phyllis  Sills  of  Fort  Belknap,  Wilma  Werk,  Beverly  Werk 
and  Deanette  Bell,  all  of  Hays;  grandson,  Thomas  Durand  of  Hays;  aunts, 
Lola  Hayward  of  Malta,  and  Gertrude  Werk,  Louella  Werk,  Theresa  Werk, 
Nellie  Main,  all  of  Hays;  uncles,  Harold  Werk  of  Hays,  Dimmy  Lamebull  of 
California,  Ted  Lamebull  Sr.  of  Wapupo,  Wash.,  Robert  King  of  Harlem,  and 
Francis  Lamebull  of  Yakima,  Wash. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 

February  8,  2004 

Andrew  S.  Willock 

Andrew  "Kooga"  Sampson  Willock,  70,  went  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Feb.  3,  2004. 

He  was  born  in  Kotzebue  on  Nov.  3,  1934,  to  Elsie  and  Thomas  Willock. 

Known  as  "Kooga"  to  the  residents  of  Fairbanks,  as  a child  he  used  to 
sell  newspapers  on  Second  Avenue  for  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner. 

Kooga  was  a gardener  in  the  Fairbanks  area  and  a member  of  Friendship 
Baptist  Mission.  He  resided  with  his  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Mary  A. 
and  Robert  Him,  of  Fairbanks. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Thomas  and  Elsie  Willock,  and 
his  maternal  grandparents,  Punnick  and  Mary  Pannick;  nine  brothers  and 
three  sisters. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Mary  and  Robert  M.  Hirn 
of  Fairbanks;  sister.  Sue  Pechuyook  Hoth  of  Fairbanks;  niece  Gracie  Owens 
of  Fairbanks;  and  a host  of  relatives  and  friends  in  the  NANA  region. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  Chapel  of  Chimes  at  2 p.m.,  Monday,  Feb.  9, 


followed  by  a funeral  service  at  3 p.m.  The  Revs.  Rick  Melner  and  Richard 
L.  Wall  will  officiate. 

A reception  for  family  and  friends  will  be  held  immediately  following  in 
Murphy  Hall  at  Immaculate  Conception  Church. 

Arrangements  were  by  Chapel  of  Chimes  Funeral  Home. 

The  News-Miner  publishes  obituaries  as  a public  service.  Obituaries  are 
limited  to  500  words  and  may  be  edited.  Obituaries  and  photos  may  be 
dropped  off  in  the  newsroom  at  200  N.  Cushman  St.,  mailed  to  Obituaries, 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  P.0.  Box  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK  99707,  faxed  to 
452-7917  or  e-mailed  to  obituary@newsminer.com. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

February  3,  2004 

Raymond  Thiemeyer 

Duneau  resident  Raymond  Clarence  Thiemeyer,  64,  died  of  cancer  Ian.  28, 
2004,  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe  Hospital  in  Sitka. 

He  was  born  Dec.  29,  1939,  in  Duneau  to  Helen  (Alberts)  and  William 
Thiemeyer  Sr.  He  was  Kaagwaantaan  of  Wolf  House,  grandchild  of  T'enadi  Dog 
Salmon  Clan.  He  moved  to  Sitka  to  attend  Mt.  Edgecumbe  High  School, 
graduating  in  1960.  He  worked  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe  Hospital  and  then  at  the 
Alaska  Pulp  Corp.  mill  until  moving  to  Duneau  in  1982.  In  Duneau,  he 
fished  and  was  a restaurant  worker.  He  served  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  received  an  honorable  discharge  Dec.  6,  1966,  and  was  a sergeant  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserves,  receiving  an  honorable  discharge  Nov.  30,  1967. 

He  was  a member  of  American  Legion  Post  13,  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood, 
Central  Council  for  Tlingit  and  Haida  Tribes  of  Alaska  and  was  a 
shareholder  of  Shee  Atika  Inc.  and  Sealaska. 

His  family  said  he  was  proud  of  his  Native  heritage  and  culture.  They 
said  he  loved  Alaska  and  being  outdoors,  hiking,  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
also  enjoyed  basketball.  They  said  he  had  a beautiful  smile,  and  most  of 
all,  he  loved  his  family  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  brother,  Charles  Dackson; 
and  his  sister,  LaVerne  Rousseau. 

He  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Raelene  Randall  of  Spanaway,  Wash.;  sons, 
Raymond  Thiemeyer  Dr.  of  Auburn,  Wash.,  William  "Willie"  Thiemeyer  and 
Bert  Thiemeyer,  both  of  Koyuk;  sisters,  Marion  Greer  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
Eileen  Wagner  of  Duneau,  Millie  Stevens  of  Craig,  and  Marguerite  Thiemeyer 
of  Auburn,  Wash.;  brothers,  William  Thiemeyer  Dr.  of  Klawock,  Donald 
Thomas  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  and  Harold  Thomas  of  Craig;  12  grandchildren;  and 
many  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  aunts  and  uncles. 

Traditional  Native  services  were  held  at  the  Sheet 'ka  Kwaan  Naa  Kahidi 
community  house.  Traditional  Native  graveside  services  will  be  held  in 
Craig,  where  his  mother,  brother  and  sister  are  buried. 

February  4,  2004 

Warren  Glenn  Price 

Kake  resident  Warren  Glenn  "Cookie"  Price,  53,  died  unexpectedly  Dan.  13 
2004,  in  Kake. 

He  was  Tlingit  and  Aleut,  and  his  Tlingit  name  was  Gootch  Tlien.  He  was 
a father,  a fisherman,  hunter,  a subsistence  food  provider,  he  worked  on 
the  pipeline  and  at  the  Chilkoot  Lumber  Company,  he  built  two  houses  after 
creating  the  lumber  with  a chain  saw  mill  and  he  learned  to  play  the  piano 
He  traveled  across  America  seven  times,  across  Canada  four  times  and 
traveled  to  Mexico.  During  the  1960s,  he  was  a hippie  and  motorcycle  rider 
Later,  he  wrote  stories  for  his  sons,  created  art,  was  President  of  the 
North  Star  Daycees  and  enjoyed  being  a volunteer  on  Raven  Radio  in  Sitka, 
playing  blues  and  ballads.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  worked  for  the 
Organized  Village  of  Kake  on  the  Salmon  Restoration  Project. 

His  family  said  they  remember  him  as  "having  a deep  faith  in  God,  a love 
of  life  and  finding  humor  in  the  human  condition." 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers.  Doe  and  Steve  Price;  and  his 
aunt,  Elizabeth  Martin. 


He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Warren  Price;  mother,  Dorothy  Stzuk;  wife 
Susan  Price;  sons,  Wayne  and  Pattrick  Price;  stepchildren,  Loree,  Beth, 
Bruce  and  Wes  Shales,  Roxanne  Olvera  and  Amelia  Ruerup;  brothers,  Wayne, 
Russell  and  Bill  Price,  and  Wade  Martin;  adopted  brothers,  Wayne  Renfro 
and  Kirk  Albrect;  sisters,  Debra  Stzuk-Earl,  Melody  Price-Yonts,  Nadine 
Schruefer,  DoAnn  Price,  April  Hodges,  Cindy  Clifton  and  Robby  Martin;  as 
well  as  numerous  relatives  and  friends. 

He  was  buried  at  the  Grave  Island  Cemetery  in  Kake  on  Dan.  15.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  Dan.  18.  The  Price  family  may  be  contacted  at  P 
0.  Box  133,  Kake,  AK  99830. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

February  3,  2004 

Loretta  'Sweet  Pea'  Akers 

Soldotna  resident  Loretta  "Sweet  Pea"  Akers  died  Wednesday,  Dan.  28, 
2004,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center.  She  was  55. 

No  services  will  be  held. 

Mrs.  Akers  was  born  Oct.  1,  1948,  in  Kanakanak.  She  was  a homemaker  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  and  talented  quilter,  and  she  quilted  daily. 

"She  was  known  as  Sweet  Pea  and  was  a very  talented  person  involved  in 
many  activities.  She  loved  flowers  and  had  many  growing  in  her  yard.  She 
enjoyed  beach  fishing  and  smoking  salmon,  which  she  shared  with  many 
people,"  her  family  said. 

"Her  winter  activity  was  quilting  and  she  made  many  quilts  for  family 
and  friends.  Sweet  Pea  was  a very  giving  person  and  was  always  there  with 
a helping  hand  for  everyone. 

"Sweet  Pea  requested  that  there  not  be  a service  on  her  behalf.  Her 
request  is  that  she  be  remembered  in  life." 

Mrs.  Akers  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Doe  Enders  and  Anne 
Snyder  Enders-Zann;  stepfather.  Dim  Zann;  brother,  Frank  "Lincho"  Kellner 
and  son,  Ross  Akers. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Tom  George;  sisters,  Vicki  Romuald  of 
Minnesota,  Ramona  George  of  California,  and  Cindy  Zann  of  Kenai;  three 
daughters;  three  grandchildren;  surrogate  parents,  Dan  and  Mary  France  of 
Soldotna;  and  friend  and  former  husband,  Tim  Akers  of  Anchorage. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  asks  that  a donation  be  made  to  the  SIDS 
(Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome)  Foundation  in  her  name. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel  in  Anchorage. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Peninsula  Clarion  Division  of  Morris  Communications, 
Kenai,  AK. 

February  9,  2004 

Muriel  Suzanna  Maracle  (nee  Clause) 

MARACLE,  Muriel  Suzanna  (nee  Clause)  - Peacefully  surrounded  by  her 
family  at  her  home,  on  Friday,  February  6,  2004,  in  her  84th  year; 

wife  of  the  late  Russell  Maracle;  loving  mother  of  Lome  and  Bonnie, 
Allan,  Melvin  and  Barbara,  Carolyn  and  Dan  Montour,  Ron  and  Heather, 
Irving  and  Diane,  Roger  and  Crystal,  Brian  and  Evelyn,  and  the  late  Linda 
Davey  and  Baby  Warren;  loving  mother-in-law  of  Mike  Davey;  dear 
grandmother  of  25  grandchildren,  45  great-grandchildren  and  two  great- 
great-grandchildren;  sister  of  the  late  Mildred  Westbrook;  special  friend 
of  Francis  Garlow  and  the  late  Christine  General  and  Pauline  White. 

The  family  will  honour  her  life  with  visitation  at  her  home,  1088 
Onondaga  Road  after  6 p.  m.  Saturday  until  10  a.  m.  Tuesday  then  to  the 
HYDE  & MOTT  CHAPEL  of  R.  H.  B.  ANDERSON  FUNERAL  HOMES  LTD.,  Hagersville 
for  Funeral  Service  at  1 p.  m.  Tuesday,  February  10,  2004. 

Interment  Stoneridge  Cemetery,  4th  Line,  Six  Nations. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Brantford  Expositor. 

February  4,  2004 


Thomas  Ross  Francis 

FRANCIS,  TFIOMAS  ROSS  - passed  away  on  Saturday,  Danuary  31,  2004  at 
Wascana  Rehabilitation  Centre.  Tom  was  born  on  December  22,  1924  in 
Broadview,  Saskatchewan  and  was  a member  of  the  Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation. 

As  a young  boy,  Tom  attended  residential  school  at  Round  Lake, 
Saskatchewan.  Not  long  after  completing  school  Tom  then  joined  the 
Canadian  Air  Force.  Upon  returning  home  from  WWII  duties,  he  worked  as  a 
conservation  officer.  It  was  at  Cumberland  House,  Saskatchewan  where  he 
met  his  wife  Helen.  Tom  and  Helen  married,  attended  and  completed  Bible 
school  together,  and  then  went  into  fulltime  mission  work  that  took  them 
into  northern  communities  across  Canada.  With  this.  Reverend  Tom  and  Helen 
Francis  dedicated  the  next  fifty  years  to  Christian  ministry,  including 
many  years  from  its  beginnings  with  the  Native  Evangelical  Fellowship  of 
Canada.  During  this  time,  Tom  was  also  awarded  an  Honorary  Doctorate 
degree  in  Ministries  from  Caronport  Bible  School.  Dr.  Francis  then  spent 
some  time  teaching  Cree  language  and  later,  he  and  Helen  served  together 
as  members  on  the  Aboriginal  Elders  Advisory  for  World  Vision.  Tom  also 
served  as  Elder  Advisor  for  the  Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation. 

Tom  and  Helen  were  married  and  together  for  over  53  years.  It  was  not 
until  recently  that  he  stayed  for  some  time  in  Pioneer  Village,  Parkside 
Extendicare  and  Wascana  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Regina.  The  family  is 
grateful  for  the  help  of  doctors,  nurses  and  close  friends  who  helped  keep 
him  comfortable  during  his  last  days  with  us.  And  we  thank  everyone  for 
your  prayers. 

Tom  is  survived  by  his  wife  Helen  (nee  Cook)  and  children:  Linda  (Darcy), 
Tim  (Helen),  Debbie,  and  Terry.  Tom  is  also  survived  by  his  sisters  Kay 
(Bert)  Martin  and  Helen  (Larry)  Larson,  and  his  brother  Hughie  (Dune) 
Francis.  Grandchildren : Lana  (Barry).  Lisa  (Darcy),  Lawrence,  Simone, 
Michael,  Holly,  Nehemiah,  Curtis,  Dordan,  Deremy,  Landon,  Keegan;  and  his 
Great  Grandchildren:  Serine,  Elijah,  Darcy,  Madisson,  Dasmine. 

Tom  is  predeceased  by  his  parents  Bert  and  Maria  (nee  Allary),  his 
brother  Lloyd,  and  sisters  Selma,  Myrtle,  and  Florence. 

A FUNERAL  SERVICE  will  be  held  at  Morning  Star  Ministries,  3540-6th 
Avenue  on  Friday,  February  6,  2004  at  2:30  p.m. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Regina  Funeral  Home  (789-8850). 

February  6,  2004 
Edward  Miller 

MILLER,  EDWARD  RALPH  - passed  away  suddenly  February  1,  2004  at  the  age 
of  68  years. 

Ed  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Ralph  and  Dorothy  Miller,  a son  Steven 
in  1968  and  a special  uncle  Fred  McAvena. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children  and  grandchildren,  Tim  Bitternose  (Pam) 
Ryanna  and  Kalen;  Wendy  Bitternose  (Cory)  Tyson  and  Casey,  Val  Burgess 
(Al)  Dale  and  Chris.  Also  his  uncle  Leonard  McAvena  (Della)  and  aunts 
Dennie  Swinnerton,  Irene  McAvena  and  Emily  McAvena. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  the  DVA  Veterans  Hall,  1510-12th 
Avenue,  Regina,  SK  on  Tuesday,  February  10,  2004  at  2 pm  with  lunch  to 
follow.  The  burial  will  take  place  in  Duly,  2004  at  St.  Luke's  cemetery, 
Gordon  First  Nation.  Flowers  most  gratefully  declined. 

February  9,  2004 

Dawson  Kequahtooway 

DAWSON  RAIN  KEQUAHTOOWAY  - Dune  29,  2003  to  February  7,  2004  Dawson  will 
always  be  loved  and  forever  missed. 

He  was  predeceased  by  great  grandparents  Philip  and  Angeline  Desjarlais. 

Dawson  is  survived  by  his  loving  mother  Caroline;  two  brothers  Suede  and 
Tyrell;  grandparents  Pearl  Desjarlais  and  Gerald  Kaye;  uncles  Parker 
(Gwen)  and  Chris  (Ingrid);  aunts  Maggie  (Curtis)  and  Raina. 

Special  thanks  to  my  aunt  Dosephine,  Ingrid  Tobar,  Parker  and  Gwen. 

Thanks  to  all  the  people  that  had  us  in  their  prayers.  Thank  you  to  all 
the  doctors  and  nurses  at  the  Regina  General  Hospital  and  the  Royal 


University  Hospital  in  Edmonton. 

A wake  will  be  held  on  Monday,  February  9,  2004  at  3:00  PM  in  the 
Residence  of  Joyce  Desjarlais,  Kawacatoose  First  Nation  Reserve.  Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  10,  2004  at  2:00  PM  in  the 
residence  of  Joyce  Desjarlais  with  Pastor  Glen  Povey  and  Elders 
officiating.  Interment  to  follow  at  Kawacatoose  First  Nation  East  Cemetery 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  VICTORIA  AVENUE  FUNERAL  HOME  761-2727 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

February  7,  2004 
"Kiihtsipiimiakii"  (Pinto  Woman) 

Thelma  "Tiny"  Coon  (nee  Grier),  beloved  wife  of  Kenneth  Coon  II,  passed 
away  peacefully  at  the  Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital,  with  loved  ones  at 
her  side,  on  Tuesday,  February  3,  2004,  at  the  age  of  60. 

Besides  her  husband  Ken  of  31  years,  she  will  be  lovingly  remembered  by 
her  children:  Kenneth  III,  Ruby  (Clark  ) Tailfeathers,  Trudy  (Jeff) 
Freeman,  Ronald  (Wendy)  Johnson,  and  Leonard  Grier;  her  sisters:  Beverly 
Little  Bear,  Ann  (Robert)  Manyfingers,  Lydia  (Casey)  Scott,  and  Marcie 
Grier,  as  well  as  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins.  She  will  also  be 
missed  by  the  grandchildren  she  loved  so  much:  Jewel,  Danielle,  Skyler, 
Craig,  Cody,  Willow,  Alyssa  and  Nathan. 

Tiny  was  predeceased  by  her  parents  Bernadette  and  Ernie  Grier,  one 
brother  Norman,  and  her  son  Ernie  "Lucky"  Grier. 

Tiny  was  born  May  28,  1943  on  the  Piikani  Reserve.  She  attended  the 
Sacred  Heart  Boarding  School  from  age  5 to  16.  She  attended  the  Tech 
school  in  Calgary  for  Beauty  and  Hairdressing.  She  also  made  a difference 
in  the  lives  of  many  women  and  their  children  while  working  at  the  women's 
shelters  in  Calgary.  She  was  a very  kind  and  compassionate  human  being. 

She  lived  part  of  her  life  overseas  in  Spain  and  Algeria  from  the  Mid 
'70's  through  the  early  '80's.  She  was  an  excellent  cook,  and  was  able  to 
make  a career  out  of  it,  dabbling  in  the  catering  business  for  a time. 

There  will  be  a wake  in  her  honor,  Sunday  and  Monday,  February  8th  and 
9th,  2004  at  her  residence.  The  Funeral  Service  and  celebration  of  Tiny's 
life  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  10th,  2004  at  11:00  a.m.  at  the  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Brocket,  AB.  Interment  to  follow  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Cemetery.  Lunch  will  be  provided  at  the  Brocket  Community  Hall,  thereafter 

Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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February  21j  2004 
Mohawk  enniska/lateness  moon 
Zuni  onon  u ' la ' ukwamme/no  snow  in  trails  moon 


+ — + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  i 

+ - — + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  lournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw 

Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 
- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  abovej  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  ndn-aim,  News  and  Information  Distribution  and 
Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 


> 


++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>; 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"When  I see  these  boarding  school  children,  it  hurts  my  heart.  I am 
the  product  of  a mother  who  experienced  the  evil  side  of  boarding 
schools.  I have  read  the  articles  and  books.  I have  listened  to  the 
other  grandparents.  While  our  schools  today  may  not  have  the  abuses 
anymore,  the  institutional  mentality  still  creates  a dearth  of  familial 
intimacy  that  is  so  necessary  in  developing  complete  human  beings.  ..." 

Faye  Lonej  Tonawanda  Seneca  Nation,  founder  of  Nativision 


+ --  - - + 

| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  j 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  i 
] languages  in  North  Americaj  [ 

] only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 
j learned  by  children.  ! 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
] will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  i 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

I 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  | 

; Institute  | 

| http: //www. indigenous-language.org  | 

+ --  --  --  --  - + 


+ -- --  --  --  + 

| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  i 
| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 
| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  i 
| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 
j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a i 
j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 
j let  intermarriage  proceed  as  ! 
i it  had  for  centuries,  and  i 
j eventually  Indians  will  be  ! 
j defined  out  of  existence."  j 
| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  i 
| government  will  be  freed  of  | 
j its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  "' | 
+ -- - --  - + 


+_  __  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe,  | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  | 

i of  the  Republic  | 

j and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  | 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  I 


+ - ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


| lourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

November  1,  2001  seems  like  a long  time  ago  to  some.  I am  suspicious 
some  Crow  Creek  girls  will  remember  it  vividly.  After  a Wesington 
Springs-Crow  Creek  girls'  basketball  game  in  Miller,  SD,  five  of  the  girls 
and  their  20-year-old  driver  were  chased  and  taunted  by  Miller  teens. 

Now  we  learn  the  BIA  has  been  so  negligent  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Crow  Creek  school  that  it  may  be  closed.  Tribal  Chairman  Duane  Big  Eagle 


has  worked  feverishly  trying  to  save  the  rez  school,  especially  the 
dilapidated  gymnasium;  because  he  and  the  administrator  are  all  too  aware 
many  students  hang  in  with  school  work  only  because  the  athletic  venues 
grant  them  a way  to  prove  their  worth.  Read  about  his  efforts  in  this 
issue's  article,  "Chairman  drives  4000  miles  to  save  School". 

I ask  you  if  the  predominantly  white  school  would  have  ever  been 
permitted  to  fall  into  such  disrepair?  Then  I ask  you  to  imagine  if  it 
had,  what  the  results  would  be  in  Miller,  SD  if  it  were  announced  their 
boys  and  girls  would  be  riding  the  big  yellow  bus  to  the  Crow  Creek  Rez  to 
complete  their  education? 

The  crap  that  happened  at  the  Super  Bowl  with  OutKast  using  neon  green 
mini  skirts  and  fluffy  feathers  as  a prop  for  which  no  one  has  apologized 
is  symptomatic  of  the  same  indifference  toward  First  Peoples  throughout 
Turtle  Island  (Native  American  and  Native  Alaskan  students  being  excluded 
from  Ronald  McDonald  Foundation  scholorship  aid,  Maya  being  shot  in  Chiapas 
province  for  chosing  to  continue  their  traditional  communal  farming...). 

We  have  to  make  the  Indian  people  of  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America  important  enough  that  we  can't  be  blown  off  with  a shrug, 
or  our  children  dumped  on  the  big  yellow  school  bus  to  go  face  inequities 
and  taunts,  rather  than  an  education  that  includes  respectful  teaching  of 
their  language  and  culture. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*)  gars@speakeasy.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('-')  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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RE:  Action  Alert  for  OK  Indians 


Date:  Wed,  11  Feb  2004  18:02:28  -0800  (PST) 
From:  Carter  Camp  <cartercamp@yahoo. com> 
Subj : ACTION  ALERT!"  for  OK  NDNs 


Mailing  List: 


ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 


To: "ACTION  ALERT!"  < j kdowell@earthlink . net> 
Subj : Fw:  Meeting  and  Conference  Call- 
OK  Environmental  Battle 


Sent:  Tuesday,  February  10,  2004  4:19  PM 

Subj:  Meeting  and  Conference  Call-  OK  Environmental  Battle 
Greetings ! 

You  know  about  Continental  Carbon,  the  pollution  of  Ponca  Tribe  and  other 
families  around  Ponca  City,  and  the  mistreatment  of  employees.  The  bigger 
issue  is  the  State  of  Oklahoma  acting  to  undermine  the  rights  of  citizens, 
including  labor  organizations  and  Tribal  governments.  The  state  has  gone 
to  court  to  get  a lawsuit  by  PACE  and  the  Ponca  Tribe  thrown  out.  If 
successful  the  State  will  help  to  set  a precedent  to  be  used  against  future 
lawsuits  that  any  Tribe  or  citizens=92  group  might  file. 

The  Governor's  Office  has  turned  down  a request  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  Tribe,  the  Union,  and  the  concerned  citizens  living 
near  the  plant.  Put  simply,  we  got  the  brush-off.  They  hope  we  will  go 
away.  We  won't. 

On  Friday  Feb.  13,  we  are  going  to  meet  and  discuss  an  action,  or  actions, 
that  focus  attention  on  the  problems  facing  citizens  in  Ponca  City  and 
Oklahoma.  We  can  talk  about  taking  these  issues  to  the  Capitol  and  to  the 
Governor. 

Meeting  at  the  Ponca  Tribe  office  in  Ponca  City  on  Friday  at  11:00  am. 

If  you  want  to  come  or  wish  to  participate  by  phone,  reply  to  this  email 
and  Call  Julie  at  580  765-2218. 

If  you  know  someone  who  should  be  involved,  forward  this  message. 

Thanks  JK 
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Trust  programs  see  big  hike  in  budget,  other  programs  scaled  back 
By  ROBERT  GEHRKE 
Associated  Press  Writer 
February  9,  2004 

WASFIINGTON  (AP)  - Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  touted  a plan  Friday  to 
improve  its  management  of  American  Indian  lands  by  buying  up  slivers  of 
Indian  property  and  turning  the  consolidated  parcels  over  to  tribal 
ownership . 

The  $75  million  initiative  marks  an  effort  by  the  department  to  find  a 
way  to  improve  its  management  of  tracts  of  land  that  are  becoming 
increasingly  splintered  among  heirs. 

By  law,  the  Interior  Department  is  assigned  to  act  as  trustee  for  Indian 
lands.  Today,  it  manages  260,000  active  accounts,  more  than  10,000  of 
which  contain  less  than  $1.  But  the  department  spends  $220  million 
annually  administering  the  lands. 

"Without  corrective  action,  millions  of  acres  of  land  will  be  owned  in 
such  small  ownership  interests  that  no  individual  owner  will  derive  any 
meaningful  value  from  that  ownership,"  Norton  said  in  remarks  delivered  in 
Phoenix  on  Friday. 

The  department's  plan  is  to  buy  the  small  pieces  of  land  from  willing 
sellers,  lump  them  together  and  turn  them  over  to  the  tribe.  The 
department  would  keep  revenues  from  the  land  until  it  has  recovered  the 
purchase  price. 

In  the  last  41/2  years,  the  department  has  purchased  69,000  splintered 
parcels  of  land,  Norton  said.  At  the  same  time,  100,000  new  interests  were 
created,  pointing  to  the  need  for  the  additional  $53  million  included  in 
this  year's  budget  request. 

The  initiative  is  a cornerstone  of  the  Bush  administration's  budget  for 
Indian  Country  in  the  coming  year.  But  it  also  illustrates  how  a massive 
class-action  lawsuit  alleging  the  department  mismanaged  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  over  generations  continues  to  drive  the  department's  budget. 


Of  the  $250  million  budget  increase  proposed  by  President  Bush  on  Monday, 
$158  million  - 63  percent  of  the  increase  - would  go  to  fix  problems 
identified  in  the  lawsuit  and  comply  with  a judge's  order  to  account  for 
money  that  should  have  been  paid  to  the  Indian  landowners  dating  back  to 
1887. 

Last  year,  programs  related  to  the  Indian  trust  fund  management 
accounted  for  half  of  the  $344  million  increase  in  the  administration's 
budget . 

Outside  of  the  trust-related  increases,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
budget  is  being  cut  by  about  $100  million. 

That  includes  a $66  million  cut  in  construction  spending  on  BIA-run 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  department  runs  183  schools  for  48, 
000  students  and  the  Bush  administration  made  reconstructing  and 
retrofitting  the  dilapidated  schools  one  of  its  top  priorities. 

But  the  administration  has  now  funded  work  on  its  list  of  25  schools 
most  in  need  of  repairs  and  needs  to  determine,  which  other  schools  are  in 
need  of  work. 

The  department  also  proposed  cutting  its  funding  to  tribal  colleges  and 
universities  by  $5  million,  an  11  percent  reduction  and  eliminating  a $2.5 
million  community  development  project.  It  is  seeking  to  increase  tribal 
law  enforcement  and  justice  programs  by  $10  million. 

The  increases  will  go  to  help  the  department  meet  a court  order  to 
account  for  money  that  should  have  been  paid  to  the  Indian  landowners.  The 
court  of  appeals  is  being  asked  to  determine  whether  that  accounting 
should  be  limited  in  scope  or  document  every  transaction  for  every  account 
since  1887. 

The  president's  budget  increases  the  accounting  funding  by  $65  million 
to  $109  million.  The  department  estimates  it  will  take  five  years  and  cost 
$335  million  to  do  the  limited  accounting  and  could  cost  as  much  as  $13 
billion  to  do  the  broader,  more  detailed  plan. 

There  is  $29  million  in  the  proposal  to  rebuild  the  Interior  Department 
computer  system.  In  2002,  to  demonstrate  gaping  holes  in  the  department's 
computer  security,  a court-appointed  investigator  hacked  into  the  system 
and  created  bogus  trust  fund  accounts. 

The  judge  in  the  trust  case  ordered  the  system  shut  down  and  held  Norton 
in  contempt  of  court,  saying  she  had  lied  about  the  vulnerabilities.  The 
ruling  was  overturned  by  the  appeals  court. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Corvalis  Gazette-Times,  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tribes  pan  Bush  budget 
By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
February  16,  2004 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Indian  tribes  are  taking  big  hits  in  President  Bush's 
proposed  budget,  with  schools,  clinics,  courts  and  jails  bearing  the  $200 
million  brunt. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget  alone  is  decreased  by  about  $100 
million,  including  cuts  in  the  school  construction  and  repair  budget  of 
about  $65  million. 

In  the  two  weeks  since  it  has  been  released,  the  Bush  budget  has  been 
the  topic  of  concern  at  a hearing  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
and  within  tribal  governments,  which  rely  on  federal  funding  of  Indian 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  growing  reservation  populations. 

Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.,  who  represents  the  pueblos  of  the  3rd 
Congressional  District  as  well  as  parts  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  said  Indian 
programs  have  always  been  underfunded  compared  to  programs  for  non-Indians 
and  that  the  budgets  should  be  increased  rather  than  cut. 

"Our  job,  I think,  always  has  to  be  to  move  the  numbers  up  and  get  some 
parity,"  Udall  said.  "And  we're  not  doing  that.  We're  slipping  behind  on 
this  budget." 

Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Ir.  said  the  BIA  budget  cut  puts  the 
tribe  further  behind  in  areas  critical  to  health  and  safety. 


"How  are  we  expected  to  develop  our  nation  with  our  funding  drastically 
being  cut?"  My  people  continue  to  be  left  out/'  Shirley  told  the 
Albuquerque  Journal. 

In  recent  yearSj  the  Bush  administration  has  pledged  to  cut  away  the 
backlog  of  about  30  BIA  schools  that  are  to  be  replaced  and  has  increased 
its  school  construction  funding  to  nearly  $300  million  a year. 

New  Mexico  has  benefited  greatlyj  with  a new  $7.6  million  elementary 
school  at  Zia  PueblOj  a $12.3  million  elementary  school  at  Bacaj  and  a new 
$38.5  million  complex  at  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  in  the  past  three  years. 

The  proposed  2005  budget  includes  money  to  replace  three  schools  in  New 
MexicOj  the  Bread  Springs  Day  Schoolj  Ojo  Encino  Day  School  and  Beclabito 
Day  Schoolj  all  on  the  Navajo  reservation.  It  would  also  fund  another 
Navajo  schoolj  in  Leuppj  and  a school  in  Oregon. 

BIA  spokeswoman  Nedra  Darling  said  the  construction  and  repair  budget  is 
lower  because  the  bureau  has  not  added  any  new  schools  for  replacementj 
choosing  instead  to  try  to  complete  some  of  the  20  school  construction 
projects  that  have  been  in  the  planning  stages  for  several  years. 

The  Bush  budget  for  next  year  would  increase  defense  spending  by  7 
percent  and  boost  homeland  security  spending  10  percent  while  holding  the 
rest  of  discretionary  spending  growth  to  one-half  of  1 percent. 

The  Bush  budget  does  increase  such  programs  as  the  Indian  Health  Service 
--  its  overall  budget  grows  by  about  $45  millionj  and  funding  for  clinical 
services  in  the  Indian  Health  Service  goes  up  $75  million. 

Howeverj  such  gains  are  offset  by  deep  cuts  in  funding  for  new  clinics 
and  hospitals. 

In  a hearing  this  week  in  Washingtonj  D.C.j  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committeej  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbellj  R-Colo.j  said  he 
would  try  to  restore  funding  for  tribal  healthj  education  and  law 
enforcement . 

Udall  said  the  House  Resources  Committeej  which  he  serves  onj  and  the 
Congressional  Native  American  CaucuSj  of  which  he  is  vice  chairj  will  both 
work  toward  preserving  funding  for  Indian  programs. 

Some  of  the  cuts  in  Indian  programs  under  Bush's  proposed  budget:  BIA 
school  construction  and  repair  would  decrease  from  $294.9  million  to  $229. 
1 millionj  a $65.8  million  cut.  BIA  construction  would  decrease  from  $351. 
1 million  to  $283.1  millionj  a $68  million  cut.  Indian  Health  Service 
health  facilities  funding  would  decrease  from  $94  million  to  $42  millionj 
a $52  million  cut.  Indian  Land  and  Water  Claims  Settlement  funding  would 
decrease  from  $60.6  million  to  $34.8  millionj  a $25.8  million  cut.  Native 
American  Housing  and  Self-Determination  Act  block  grants  would  decrease 
from  $654.1  million  to  $647  millionj  a $7.1  million  cut.  Tribal  COPS 
community  policing  program  funding  would  decrease  from  $25  million  to  $20 
millionj  a $5  million  cut.  The  Tribal  Courts  program  would  decrease  from 
$8  million  to  $5.9  millionj  a $2.1  million  cut.  Tribal  prison  construction 
would  decrease  from  $2  million  to  zero.  The  Indian  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  Program  would  decrease  from  $5  million  to  $4.2  millionj  an 
$800j000  cut. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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Tribe  fighting  for  correct  royalties  on  wealth  of  oil 
By  Angie  Wagner 
Associated  Press 
February  9j  2004 

MONTEZUMA  CREEKj  San  Juan  County  - Against  the  soft  blue  skyj  oil  wells 
steadily  pull  the  black  riches  from  Mary  Johnson's  land.  She  can  hear  the 
oil  running  through  the  brown  pipes  that  crisscross  through  hills  and 
valleys  like  twisted  licorice. 

It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  Johnsonj  78j  a member  of  the  vast  Navajo 
Nationj  believed  all  this  production  meant  dollars  for  her.  The  federal 
government  managed  her  royalties  for  herj  sending  statements  and  checks  - 


sometimes  for  $3,000,  sometimes  $200. 

But  the  checks  never  seemed  to  come  regularlyj  even  though  the  wells 
kept  pumping,  the  oil  kept  flowing.  Johnson  still  lived  in  a tiny,  pale 
yellow  house  with  no  running  water,  a propane  stove  and  just  one  bedroom. 

It  didn't  seem  right. 

Across  the  country,  but  mostly  in  the  West,  many  other  Indians  claim 
they,  tooj  haven't  been  paid  properly  for  oil  and  gas  production  from 
their  land.  A class-action  lawsuit  representing  a half-million  Indian 
landowners  accuses  the  Interior  Department  of  mismanagement  dating  back  to 
1887. 

The  government  admits  it  could  have  done  a better  job  and  is  now 
revamping  the  system.  But  many  Indians  are  skeptical  the  problem  will  ever 
be  resolved. 

As  oil  pumped  from  her  land,  Johnson  drew  her  arms  tight  around  her 
waist  in  the  brisk  afternoon  breeze  and  asked,  "Why  do  I have  to  suffer  so 
much?" 

Decades  of  disarray 

When  the  government  took  the  land  from  Indians  and  forced  them  onto 
reservations  in  the  1800Sj  the  reservations  were  divided  into  sections,  or 
allotments.  Those  allotments  can  be  leased  by  oil,  gas  and  timber 
companies,  who  pay  the  federal  government  for  that  privilege.  The 
government,  in  turn,  holds  the  money  in  trust  accounts  for  the  Indians. 

But  the  trust  accounts  have  been  in  disarray  for  decades.  Records  have 
not  been  kept  up.  Required  appraisals  on  property  leases  have  not  always 
been  done. 

In  1996,  Blackfeet  banker  Elouise  Cobell,  determined  to  find  out  why  the 
system  was  so  inefficient,  filed  the  class-action  lawsuit  against  the 
Interior  Department.  The  plaintiffs  claim  they  are  owed  as  much  as  $137 
billion . 

But  unless  a historical  accounting  is  done,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
if  every  Indian  - or  any  Indian  - received  what  was  due. 

In  the  1950s,  oil  was  discovered  here  in  remote  Montezuma  Creek  and 
nearby  Aneth,  two  communities  that  are  part  of  the  Navajo  Nation  - one  of 
the  most  mineral-rich  tribes  in  the  country.  The  reservation  covers  18 
million  acres  through  Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

With  more  than  180,000  members,  it  is  the  country's  largest  Indian  tribe 
but  also  one  of  the  poorest.  More  than  40  percent  of  its  people  live  in 
poverty.  The  median  household  income  is  just  $20,000,  less  than  half  the 
national  median. 

'Hopeless  feeling' 

Johnson  has  lived  here  in  Montezuma  Creek  her  entire  life.  A petite 
woman  whose  deep  wrinkles  make  her  look  perpetually  tired,  she  speaks  only 
Navajo. 

A few  dusty  roads  off  the  main  highway,  the  one-room,  stone  house  where 
she  grew  up  still  stands  about  a mile  and  a half  away  from  her  home  today. 
Oil  pipelines  run  across  land  she  owns  with  five  siblings. 

Johnson  gestures  to  her  mother's  grave  in  the  distance.  She  remembers 
the  day  a company  drilling  for  oil  hit  her  mother's  casket. 

The  oil  and  gas  lease  for  her  property  was  signed  in  1953,  and  Johnson 
and  her  family  trusted  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  pay  them  for  the 
production  on  their  land.  Like  many  Indians,  Johnson  has  no  other  income. 

Sometimes,  the  checks  would  be  for  just  pennies.  Her  November  check  was 
for  $5.30.  Once,  she  was  so  fed  up  with  her  sporadic  checks  that  she 
marched  out  to  an  oil  well  and  turned  it  off. 

Over  the  years,  Johnson  and  her  five  siblings  have  received  about  $50, 
000  each.  But  they  believe  they  are  due  much  more,  perhaps  as  much  as  $1 
million  apiece. 

"It's  difficult  for  people  like  Mary  to  look  out  their  window  and  see 
this  kind  of  production,  and  they  go  to  the  post  office  and  see  nothing  in 
payments  coming  to  them,"  said  Kevin  Gambrell,  former  director  of  the 
Federal  Indian  Minerals  Office  in  Farmington,  N.M.  "It  gives  them  a real 
hopeless  feeling." 

But  whether  Johnson  is  really  due  more  money  is  virtually  impossible  to 
know  because  a century  of  records  are  incomplete. 

'Putting  it  off' 

As  trustee,  the  BIA  is  supposed  to  send  out  regular  statements  telling 
allottees  exactly  how  much  oil  is  being  produced  from  their  land  and  how 
much  money  is  in  their  account.  The  government  is  also  supposed  to 
appraise  Indian  lands  to  make  sure  they  get  fair  market  value  for  leases. 


such  as  rights  of  way  for  pipelines. 

Gambrell  noticed  that  wasn't  always  done.  As  director  of  the  FIMO  office 
it  was  his  job  to  make  sure  Navajo  allottees  were  paid  for  their  oil  and 
gas  leases.  Fie  was  appointed  to  the  job  just  months  after  the  Cobell 
lawsuit  was  filed  in  1996. 

Fie  suspected  Navajos  were  not  being  paid  properly  and  reported  it  to  the 
Interior  Department.  Butj  he  saidj  nothing  was  ever  done. 

Last  yearj  court-appointed  investigator  Alan  Balaran  found  that 
companies  paid  private  landowners  near  the  Navajo  reservation  nearly  20 
times  what  Navajos  got  for  the  right  to  build  pipelines  across  their  land. 
The  government  is  challenging  some  of  Balaran' s findings. 

Gambrell  was  fired  last  September  becausej  he  believeSj  he  asked  too 
many  questions.  Fie  said  the  Interior  Department  told  him  it  was  because  he 
destroyed  records.  The  department  would  not  comment  on  the  case.  Gambrell 
said  he  and  the  department  have  reached  a confidential  settlement. 

"The  Department  of  Interior Gambrell  saidj  "instead  of  fixing  the 
systerrij  they  just  keep  putting  it  off  and  putting  it  off." 

Paperwork  nightmare 

The  lawsuit  calls  for  a historical  accountingj  and  the  government 
believes  it  has  the  records  to  do  that. 

"The  challenge  is  putting  those  records  into  usable  formj"  said  Ross 
Swimmerj  the  Interior  Department's  special  trustee  for  American  Indians. 

Robert  Anderson , director  of  the  University  of  Washington's  Native 
American  Law  Center  said  there  is  no  way  the  government  could  ever  do 
that  type  of  accountingj  but  the  government  won't  admit  that. 

"They  never  had  an  adequate  record-keeping  system  in  placej"  Anderson 
said.  "I  think  they  thought  it  was  going  to  go  awayj  so  they  didn't  pay 
any  attention  to  it." 

Both  sides  agree  $13  billion  has  passed  through  the  systemj  but  Keith 
Flarperj  attorney  for  the  plaintiffSj  said  the  government  needs  to  prove 
how  much  of  that  reached  the  Indians. 

"These  peoplej  they  should  be  millionaires , " he  saidj  "and  they're 
living  in  abject  poverty.  . . , cycles  of  poverty  created  because  of  the 
mismanagement . " 

Swimmerj  a former  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nationj  said  reviewing  all  the 
accounts  would  cost  more  than  $6  billion  - and  Congress  has  been  unwilling 
to  allocate  the  needed  money.  In  many  instancesj  the  system  is  a paperwork 
nightmare:  19j000  accounts  have  less  than  a dollar  in  therrij  and  in  one 
casej  2j500  Indians  are  fractional  owners  of  one  parcel  of  land. 

Many  of  the  Interior  Department's  Internet  connections  have  been  shut 
down  twice  since  December  2001  to  keep  hackers  from  reaching  the  trust 
money.  That  led  to  a disruption  of  checks  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

Swimmer  said  all  Indians  who  are  supposed  to  be  receiving  checks  are  now 
getting  their  money. 

Changing  the  system 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  was  held  in  contempt  of  court  because  U.S 
District  ludge  Royce  Lamberth  said  she  lied  about  progress  on  the  trust 
accounting  and  concealed  gaping  holes  in  computer  security.  That  ruling 
was  overturned  on  appeal. 

Lamberth  wanted  the  accounting  done  by  2007j  but  now  Congress  has  passed 
a measure  that  prohibits  the  department  from  starting  court-ordered 
accounting  until  2005. 

The  Interior  Department  is  reorganizing  the  entire  trust  system  and 
asking  Indians  to  review  the  proposal.  LeaseSj  accountabilityj  the  way 
money  is  collected  and  appraisals  will  all  be  done  more  efficientlyj 
Swimmer  said. 

Fie  admits  it  should  have  been  done  decades  ago. 

It's  up  to  Ervin  Chavez  to  keep  the  Navajos  updated  on  the  complicated 
case.  Fie  heads  the  Shii  Shi  Keyah  Navajo  Allottees  Association.  (Shii  Shi 
Keyah  means  "this  landj  my  land.") 

Chavez  meets  with  the  allotteeSj  often  driving  to  their  homes  to  tell 
them  about  court  proceedings  and  translate  for  those  who  do  not  speak 
English.  Often j he  does  not  know  what  to  tell  therrij  especially  when  they 
ask  why  their  checks  are  for  so  little. 

Gambrell  is  trying  to  help  Mary  lohnson  and  her  siblings  find  out  why 
oil  companies  are  continuing  to  pump  on  their  land  even  though  leases  have 
not  been  renewed. 

Interior  secretaries  have  never  been  held  accountable  "for  the  damage 
they've  done  to  the  beneficiaries , " Gambrell  said.  "Interior's  gotten  away 
with  whatever  they  wanted  to  do." 


Ripple  effect 

For  Navajos,  not  getting  the  money  they  depend  on  has  led  to  more  severe 
problems . 

"We  are  over  capacity/'  said  Gloria  Champion,  executive  director  of  the 
Home  for  Women  and  Children  Inc.  in  Shiprock,  N.M.,  who  believes 
frustration  over  missing  checks  has  increased  domestic  violence  on  the 
reservation.  Of  the  225  women  the  shelter  can  house  each  year.  Champion 
said  about  half  are  from  families  that  receive  money  from  oil  and  gas 
leases . 

Many  times,  she  said,  Navajo  women  who  are  being  abused  have  no  where 
else  to  go. 

"A  lot  of  times  they  would  go  to  the  extended  family,  but  the  extended 
family  is  struggling,  too.  The  elders  aren't  getting  the  money." 

The  Echo  Inc.  Food  Bank  in  Farmington,  N.M.,  serves  about  1,000  Navajos 
each  month,  more  when  checks  are  overdue.  Some  allottees  qualify  for  food 
assistance  even  when  they  are  getting  their  royalty  checks. 

"We  do  see  an  increase  when  there's  a big  gap  between  when  they  get 
their  check,"  said  Vicki  Metheny,  food  programs  supervisor.  "They're 
certainly  up  front  about  it." 

Being  used 

Down  a rough  dirt  road  riddled  with  potholes  near  Bloomfield,  N.M., 
lohnson  Martinez  emerges  from  his  dilapidated  white  trailer  and  checks  on 
his  barking  dogs.  The  68-year-old  Navajo  lives  in  such  a remote  area  that 
he  often  doesn't  see  another  soul  for  months. 

On  this  day,  his  pickup  truck  has  broken  down  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

He  lives  in  this  old  trailer  just  yards  from  where  gas  pipelines  sit  on 
his  family's  land.  He  has  no  running  water,  no  electricity  and  sometimes, 
no  food.  He  builds  a fire  at  night  so  he  and  his  dogs  can  keep  warm  from 
the  chill  of  the  desert  air. 

Martinez  said  he  has  48  cents  to  his  name. 

His  only  income  is  the  money  he  gets  from  his  gas  leases.  Three  months 
ago,  he  got  a check  for  $80.  Once,  he  said,  the  check  was  for  just  1 cent. 

"They're  using  us,"  he  said  of  the  government.  "They  are  starving  us." 
Copyright  c.  2004  Deseret  News  Publishing  Company. 
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Navajo  child  care  worker:  I shouldn't  have  to  live  like  this 
Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
February  9,  2004 

TUBA  CITY  - Child  care  providers  subcontracted  under  the  Navajo  Nation's 
Division  of  Social  Services  were  given  a much-anticipated  answer  Saturday 
that  brought  a little  relief  to  a long  financial  drought:  yes,  you  will 
get  paid. 

"I  shouldn't  have  to  live  like  this  everyday,"  said  Polly  Boone,  a child 
care  provider  to  four  children.  "I  work  very  hard  ...  why  should  I have  to 
wait  three  or  four  months  to  get  paid?" 

In  a meeting  Saturday  morning,  several  of  the  area's  child  care 
providers  reported  overdue  bills,  loss  of  insurance,  and  scarce  groceries 
because  reimbursement  payments  from  the  Navajo  Nation  for  providing  child 
care  in  their  homes  have  not  been  issued  for  the  past  few  months. 

While  most  providers  attending  expressed  appreciation  for  the  tribal 
program  that  allowed  them  to  assist  working  families,  worries  about  late 
payments  brought  them  together  to  discuss  what  options  they  might  have  to 
get  their  checks. 

"The  bills  don't  wait,"  said  Louise  Begay,  who  reported  a near  eviction 
from  her  Navajo  Housing  Authority  home  because  she  has  not  been  able  to 
make  her  rent.  "You  cannot  depend  on  this  payment  it  shouldn't  be  like 
this,  we've  already  earned  this  money." 

Begay  held  up  a newspaper  photo  of  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  speaking  on 


behalf  of  former  Division  of  Education  director  Karen  Dixon  Blazer. 

"He's  trying  so  hard  to  keep  this  lady  on  the  job/'  Begay  said.  "Why 
isn't  he  doing  this  for  us?" 

One  parent  worried  that  he  would  lose  his  child  care  provider. 

"I  don't  know  if  I'm  going  to  have  another  child  care  provider  in  a 
months  because  who  wants  to  work  for  free?"  said  Richard  Wietz.  "I'd  hate 
to  lose  the  person  watching  my  kids,  she's  wonderful  to  my  kids." 

Wietz 's  provide^  Maizie  Whitesingerj  drives  37  miles  daily  from 
Cowsprings  to  Tuba  City  to  provide  service.  The  lack  of  payments  are 
affecting  her  gas  money,  truck  paymentSj  and  other  bills. 

"I  haven't  been  paid  for  November  and  December/'  she  said. 

Carol  Becentij  a provider  to  five  children,  said  she  quit  Christmas  Eve 
but  was  called  back  by  the  parents. 

"All  the  same,  I've  got  bills  to  pay/'  she  said. 

Diane  Martin,  new  to  the  program,  has  been  providing  care  for  two 
children  since  August. 

"Do  I have  the  will  to  keep  providing?"  Martin  said. 

Their  concerns  did  not  go  unheard. 

An  unanticipated  visit  by  Division  of  Social  Services  Director  Iris 
Peterson  gave  the  group  a chance  to  discuss  the  bottom  line:  when  are  we 
going  to  get  paid? 

"I  am  a firm  believer  in  receiving  information  and  doing  something  about 
it/'  Peterson  told  them.  "We  are  aware  as  to  what  is  happening.  It  is  a 
big  concern  to  me  and  to  our  president  . . . please  understand  we  are  not 
ignoring  this  problem." 

Peterson,  who  is  just  seven  months  on  the  jobj  said  organizing  account 
numbers  for  the  new  fiscal  yearj  which  began  Oct.  1,  caused  a delay  in 
payment . 

"We  should  be  able  to  get  all  of  the  checks  out  before  the  end  of 
February/'  she  said. 

Cora  Maxx  PhillipSj  a Tuba  City  Chapter  official,  asked  for  a specific 
time  frame. 

"The  reality  of  what's  happening  here  is  there  was  no  Christmas  or 
Thanksgiving,"  she  said.  "What  is  the  Navajo  Nation  going  to  do  about  it 
so  this  will  not  happen  again  to  these  people?" 

Deana  Dackson,  press  officer  for  the  Office  of  the  President  and  Vice 
Presidentj  said  Shirley  issued  a directive  to  all  the  players  involved  to 
get  payments  out  within  seven  days. 

"These  payments  are  a priority/'  Dackson  said.  "The  bottom  line  is  he 
doesn't  want  one  TANF  recipient  waiting  and  he  doesn't  want  one  child  care 
provider  waiting." 

Arty  Sanderson,  acting  director  for  the  Child  Care  Development  Fundj 
said  more  than  1,100  payments  from  Oct.  1 to  Ian.  26  to  child  care 
providers  have  been  processed. 

"We  got  everything  out  and  nothing's  around/'  he  said.  "Anything  that 
comes  in  right  now  we  process  as  soon  as  we  get  them.” 

Sanderson  could  not  comment  on  how  long  it  would  take  for  accounting  to 
cut  the  checks.  Calls  seeking  comment  to  Mark  Grant,  controller  of  the 
Division  of  Finance.,  were  not  returned. 

In  December,  both  the  Tuba  City  Chapter  House  and  the  Western  Navajo 
Agency  passed  a resolution  supporting  the  providers  in  collecting  their 
reimbursement  payments. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Gallup  Independent. 
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BIA  allows  Rocky  Boy's  new  rules 
Associated  Press 
February  12,  2004 

HAVRE  - The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  approved  last  month's  Rocky 
Boy's  Reservation  election  that  put  five  amendments  in  the  tribal 
constitution  and  bylaws. 

The  agency  ignored  questions  raised  by  tribal  memberSj  including  Chief 


Judge  Gilbert  Belgarde;  who  sent  the  BIA  a legal  opinion  that  the  election 
should  be  thrown  out. 

The  judge's  opinion  was  ignored  because  it  was  not  presented  as  a formal 
challengej  said  Jim  Steele  Sr.j  tribal  operations  specialist  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region  of  the  BIA. 

Belgarde  still  thinks  the  election  was  improper.  He  said  previously  his 
job  would  be  in  jeopardy  if  the  amendments  were  adopted  because  one  makes 
tribal  judges  appointed  rather  than  elected. 

Other  amendments  increase  criminal  misdemeanor  penaltieSj  change  the 
date  of  primary  elections;  prohibit  felons  from  seeking  officej  and  delete 
a constitutional  provision  that  revoked  tribal  membership  if  members  who 
lived  outside  the  reservation  did  not  return  every  10  years  to  renew  it. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribal  College  Journal  honors  Native  warriors 
By  The  Daily  Times 
February  11,  2004 

MANCOSj  Colo.  - The  Tribal  College  Journal  is  seeking  American  Indians 
currently  serving  in  the  armed  forces  who  want  to  continue  their  ties  with 
their  culture  and  with  education  while  away  from  home. 

Tribal  College  Journal  is  a quarterly  magazine  published  by  the  American 
Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium;  an  organization  of  35  tribal  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  focuses  upon  new 
models  for  Native  American  higher  education;  according  to  a news  release. 

In  its  current  issuej  TCJ  appeals  to  its  readers  to  honor  the  sacrifices 
of  Indian  soldiers  and  their  families  by  donating  subscriptions.  There  is 
a long  history  of  Indian  people  serving  in  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces j starting  with  the  American  Revolution.  Recent  publicity  has 
honored  the  work  of  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers  in  World  War  II;  but  during 
both  world  wars;  American  Indian  Code  Talkers  helped  bring  victory  by 
using  various  languages;  including  Choctaw;  Comanchej  Lakota;  CroWj  or 
Navajo  words. 

"Americans  hold  differing  viewpoints  about  war  in  general  and  the  degree 
of  U.S.  involvement;  but  each  of  us  appreciates  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  willing  to  give  their  lives;  the  sacrifices  they  are  willing  to  make; 
and  the  impact  their  decision  has  on  their  families/'  says  Dr.  Gerald  E. 
Gippj  a Hunkpapa  Lakota.  Gipp  is  the  executive  director  AIHEC. 

The  current  issue  of  Tribal  College  Journal  discusses  the  importance  of 
Native  languages  and  the  controversy  over  English  Only  laws.  TCJ  points 
out  that  Native  code  talkers  have  saved  hundreds  of  lives.  Dr.  Richard 
Littlebear  discusses  more  subtle  benefits  of  being  bilingual. 

In  his  essay;  "Confessions  of  a freedom-loving  bilingual/'  Littlebear 
saysj  "I  like  reading  and  hearing  the  soaring  words  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.j  the  solemn  phraseology  of  the  Lake  PoetS;  the  majesty  and  wit  of 
Shakespeare;  the  whimsicality  of  Ogden  Nash;  and  the  inspiring  obscurity 
of  Dylan  Thomas.  I enjoy  hearing  the  Cheyenne  lyrics  and  vocatives  of  our 
honor  and  flag  songs.  I like  hearing  the  rhythmic;  precise  terminology  of 
Cheyenne  prayers.  For  me;  both  languages  have  equal  weight  and  influence 
in  all  that  I do. " 

The  current  issue  features  a new  design  by  Walt  Pourier  of  Nakota 
Designs;  which  shows  off  the  writing  by  some  of  Native  America's  most 
respected  scholars. 

The  "English  Only?"  issues  will  be  available  March  1.  TCJ  would  like  to 
receive  the  names  and  mailing  addresses  of  the  American  Indian  soldiers  by 
that  time.  Subscriptions  will  be  allocated  on  a first  come;  first  served 
basis.  Send  the  information  by  e-mail  to  eleanor@tribalcollegejournal.org 
or  write  to  TCJ-Native  Warriors;  P.O.  Box  720;  MancoS;  CO  81328. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times;  a Gannett  Co.;  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Students  learn  Blackfeet 

CMR,  GFH  language  curriculum  opens  'window  to  another  culture' 

By  PETER  IOHNSON 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
February  9,  2004 

Students  in  Klane  King's  Great  Falls  language  classes  enjoy  reciting 
everyday  phrases  they've  learned  in  Blackfeet  and  listen  eagerly  as  their 
teacher  tells  them  how  Native  American  songs.,  games  and  dances  came  to  be. 

It's  a heady  experience  for  King,  who  learned  Blackfeet  from  his  parents 
as  a preschooler  in  southern  Alberta,  only  to  have  boarding  school 
teachers  try  to  drum  it  out  of  him  by  whacking  his  wrists  with  a yardstick. 

"I  almost  forgot  the  basics  of  my  native  tongue/'  he  said. 

But  King  had  the  last  say. 

After  college,  he  came  home  to  the  Blood  Reserve,  as  reservations  are 
known  in  Canada,  and  started  a video  production  company  that  specialized 
in  features  about  Blackfeet  elders  and  legends.  Teachers  used  many  of 
those  videos  in  classrooms  of  the  reservation  schools,  which  had  reformed 
and  stressed  the  importance  of  Blackfeet  culture  and  language. 

Since  mid-Ianuary  King  has  been  teaching  an  introductory  Blackfeet  class 
at  both  Great  Falls  and  C.M.  Russell  high  schools. 

It's  the  only  Indian  language  class  being  taught  at  a nonreservation 
Montana  high  school. 

The  Great  Falls  district  offered  a similar  intro  class  to  the  Cree 
language  three  years  ago.  It  was  dropped  after  three  semesters  when 
enrollment  tapered  off. 

This  semester,  23  GFH  students  and  11  CMR  students  are  taking  the  class. 

There  are  1,243  Indian  students  in  the  Great  Falls  public  schools,  about 
11  percent  of  the  total,  said  Assistant  Superintendent  Dick  Kuntz,  who  was 
instrumental  in  starting  and  renewing  the  Indian  language  classes. 

The  district  has  reduced  its  Native  American  dropout  rate  from  a sky- 
high  80  percent  to  a state  low  10  percent  in  the  30  years  it  has  had  an 
Indian  Education  Program  featuring  tutoring  and  home  counseling,  Kuntz 
said.  But  that's  still  about  four  times  the  dropout  rate  for  the  entire 
student  body. 

"Any  way  you  can  help  Native  American  kids  identify  with  their  culture, 
you've  given  them  another  incentive  to  stay  in  school,"  Kuntz  said.  "And 
if  we  get  them  coming  to  school  every  day,  they'll  do  better  in  their 
other  subjects,  too." 

Great  Falls  High  School  Principal  Fred  Anderson  said  school  officials 
hope  to  sustain  interest  this  time  by  adding  more  advanced  classes  if 
enough  students  want  to  keep  going. 

"I  think  it's  an  excellent  class  that  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
both  Native  American  and  other  students  to  increase  their  cultural 
awareness,"  Anderson  said.  Fie  was  enthralled  after  hearing  King  describe 
the  Blackfeet 's  original  territory,  which  sprawled  from  present-day 
Edmonton  to  Yellowstone  Park,  between  the  Rockies  and  eastern  Montana. 

"Window  to  another  culture" 

"The  Blackfeet  language  is  a window  to  another  culture,"  agreed  Deanne 
Leader,  director  of  the  Indian  Education  Program.  "Without  the  words,  you 
can't  understand  a group's  customs  and  beliefs." 

The  new  language  class  is  not  all  that  the  district  is  doing.  This  year 
Great  Falls  sophomores  are  required  to  take  a Montana  civics  class  divided 
evenly  between  tribal  government  and  nontribal  government.  Next  fall  high 
school  students  can  take  an  optional  class  that  gives  an  overview  of  the 
history  and  culture  of  Montana's  11  Indian  tribes. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  them  start  teaching  the  language  here,"  said  lewell 
Snell,  65,  who  with  her  husband,  Frank,  is  raising  four  school-age 
grandchildren . "A  lot  of  people  my  age  never  had  the  chance.  The 
government  sent  us  from  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  in  Montana  to  a boarding 
school  in  Oregon  where  nobody  spoke  our  language." 

"I  learned  a little  bit  of  Blackfeet  from  my  mother  and  aunts,  but  not  a 
lot,"  said  parent  Mary  Marceau,  37.  "I  think  Indian  kids  should  be  able  to 


learn  their  language  and  cultural  backgroundj  but  it's  harder  in  an  urban 
setting  off  the  reservation . " 

"I  knew  a few  Blackfeet  words,  but  am  learning  a lot  more/'  said  her  son 
GFH  sophomore  Che'  Marceau,  15.  "It's  easy  the  way  Mr.  King  teaches  with 
repetition  and  stories." 

"I've  spent  half  my  time  growing  up  in  Great  Falls  and  half  in  Brownings 
so  I learned  a few  basic  words  from  my  grandparents,"  said  GFH  junior 
Roger  Cruz,  17.  "I  wanted  to  learn  more  about  my  culturej  and  the  class  is 
already  helping.  It's  the  class  I most  look  forward  to  every  day." 

"I  grew  up  in  Great  Falls  and  didn't  know  any  Blackfeet/'  said  freshman 
Virginia  Yazzie,  16.  "I'm  looking  forward  to  going  to  a powwow  some  time 
and  striking  up  a conversation  in  Blackfeet." 

GFH  senior  Doe  Eaglemanj  17,  is  a senior  of  Chippewa-Cree  descent. 

"This  (Blackfeet  class)  is  learning  about  another  Indian  culture  that  is 
like  mine  in  some  ways  but  different,"  he  said.  "It  can  be  hard  starting 
from  scratch  with  an  unwritten  language." 

One-quarter  of  the  Blackfeet  language  students  at  both  schools  are  non- 
Indian. 

Exchange  student  interested 

One  is  Flanneke  Stubbe,  18,  a Dutch  exchange  student  at  GFH . 

"I  really  like  languages  and  in  Europe  we're  required  to  take  four,"  she 
said.  "I  want  to  become  an  anthropologist  and  this  class  is  great,  because 
I'm  learning  about  a culture  I knew  nothing  about." 

GFH  senior  losh  Werkheiser,  17,  also  is  a language  buff,  and  said  it's 
not  hard  to  learn  a new  language  once  you  realize  that  internal  English 
rules  do  not  apply. 

"It's  definitely  been  fun  to  start  learning  the  Blackfeet  language  and 
culture,"  he  said. 

King  stressed  that  Blackfeet  should  be  spoken  "in  a flat  and  low  tone, 
with  no  musical  lilts  up  and  down."  There  are  other  differences  between 
English  and  Blackfeet,  too,  he  said. 

"In  the  United  States  and  Canada  people  almost  seem  to  panic  when  there 
is  a lapse  in  conversation,"  he  said.  "In  Blackfeet,  it's  common  to  pause 
every  now  and  then,  maybe  take  a swig  of  coffee,  and  let  companions  absorb 
what's  been  said." 

King  also  thinks  the  Blackfeet  language  has  more  specific  nouns,  with 
some  words  taking  the  place  of  whole  sentences  in  English. 

For  instance,  the  word  "iniwa"  means  buffalo.  When  Blackfeet  add  a long, 
tongue-twisting  suffix,  the  word  signifies  "the  buffalo  are  rumbling 
toward  you  with  their  back,  dew  claws  clicking." 

You  can  almost  feel  the  dust  and  better  scramble  for  cover. 

But  King,  50,  was  at  the  tail  end  of  the  similar  Canadian  and  U.S. 
government  practices  of  sending  Native  American  kids  to  boarding  schools 
where  they  were  directly  or  indirectly  discouraged  from  using  their  own 
language. 

Starting  at  age  6,  he  spent  weekdays  at  a boarding  school  across  the 
reservation  from  his  home.  Teachers  demanded  that  students  speaking 
Blackfeet  place  their  hands  on  the  table  and  smacked  their  wrists. 

Fie  said  they  drove  the  colorful  language  from  his  lips,  and  almost  from 
his  memory,  but  not  from  his  heart. 

King  attended  college  in  Edmonton,  picking  up  degrees  in  Canadian 
studies  and  Native  communication,  including  broadcast  and  video  production 
skills.  But  the  instructors  who  spoke  a Native  language  were  Cree,  he  said 

When  he  returned  home  he  remembered  how  rich  his  native  tongue  and 
traditions  were  when  he  began  making  videos  of  tribal  elders. 

King  moved  to  Great  Falls  in  2000,  where  he  has  been  a volunteer 
cameraman  for  the  public  access  television  channel  and  a disk  jockey  for 
KGPR,  the  public  radio  station. 

Offer  to  teach 

King  jumped  at  the  chance  to  teach  Blackfeet  when  Kuntz  approached  him. 
Fie  demonstrated  he  was  fluent  in  the  language  to  Blackfeet  tribal 
officials,  a requirement  to  get  his  education  certificate  from  the  state. 

King  has  several  goals  for  his  students.  He  wants  to  teach  them  enough 
conversational  Blackfeet  so  they  can  walk  up  to  tribal  elders  and  politely 
chat.  He  also  will  teach  them  a few  Blackfeet  meditations,  thanking  the 
Creator  and  asking  for  blessings. 

Last  week.  King  chanted  his  brief,  eloquent  personal  song  for  the 
students,  suggesting  if  they  listen  carefully  they  can  catch  a rhythm  and 
make  their  own  song  to  see  them  through  adversity. 

"Mine  is  a really  sweet  and  calming  little  ditty  that  came  to  me  one 


time/'  he  said,  quipping:  "And  there's  no  copyright  infringement  worries 
to  prevent  me  from  singing  it  over  and  over." 

Johnson  can  be  reached  by  e-mail  at  pejohnso@greatfal.gannett.comj 
or  by  phone  at  (406)  791-1476  or  (800)  438-6600. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribes  work  to  restore  'critically  endangered'  Lakota  language 
Associated  Press 
February  8j  2004 

OGLALAj  S.D.  - The  Lakota  languagej  once  spoken  exclusively  in  most 
American  Indian  homes  and  communities  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservationj 
is  no  longer  learned  at  a rate  that  keeps  up  with  the  death  of  fluent- 
speaking elders. 

"Nationallyj  it's  critically  endangeredj"  said  Wayne  H.  EvanSj  a 
professor  in  the  school  of  education  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

"The  Lakota  language  status  is  critical  to  the  point  of  being  lostj" 
added  Stephanie  Charging  Eaglej  graduate  department  director  at  Oglala 
Lakota  College. 

At  Loneman  School  on  the  reservationj  students  speak,  think  and  learn 
almost  entirely  in  English,  a dramatic  change  from  just  a couple  of 
decades  ago,  according  to  officials. 

"Twenty-six  years  ago,  90  percent  of  the  student  body  were  fluent 
speakers,"  said  Leonard  Little  Finger,  cultural  resource  educator  at 
Loneman.  "Today  those  statistics  have  flip-  flopped." 

One  reason  for  the  decline  is  the  language  is  no  longer  valued,  said 
Deborah  Bordeaux,  principal  at  Loneman  School.  As  an  administrator,  she 
works  to  achieve  federal  and  educational  standards  of  a Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  school.  But  keeping  and  maintaining  the  Lakota  language  isn't  one 
of  those  standards,  she  said. 

"We  as  a people  need  to  validate  that.  We  need  to  value  the  language  to 
save  it,"  she  said. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
estimates  6,000  members  of  South  Dakota's  American  Indian  tribes  are 
fluent  speakers  of  Lakota. 

But  because  English  is  the  language  of  education,  business  and 
government,  interest  in  learning  the  Lakota  language  has  dwindled,  said 
Little  Finger. 

At  a recent  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  meeting,  council  members  debated 
agenda  items,  talked  about  financial  reforms  and  agreed  to  sell  its  tribal 
farm  and  ranch  - all  while  speaking  entirely  in  English. 

"Only  about  half  of  the  council  speaks  Lakota,"  said  Lyman  Red  Cloud  Sr., 
a council  official  who  is  bilingual. 

Even  though  an  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  resolution  states  that  the 
Lakota  language  is  the  official  language  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation,  speaking  Lakota  at  council  meetings  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

"That's  why  we  have  difficulty  with  the  council  talking  to  the  people  in 
their  districts,"  said  Red  Cloud.  The  older  population  is  more  comfortable 
speaking  in  their  native  language,  and  also  have  limited  understanding  of 
English,  he  said. 

Little  Finger  said  his  first  language  was  Lakota,  but  education  drew  him 
off  the  reservation  and  eventually  into  a career  that  took  him  throughout 
the  United  States. 

"If  you  can't  speak  English,  you're  out,"  Little  Finger  said.  "That's 
our  struggle. " 

Yet  the  loss  of  native  language  includes  a loss  of  cultural  history,  and 
to  lose  the  language  is  to  lose  understanding  of  a unique  people,  he  said. 

The  Lakota  language  encompasses  not  only  culture  but  a spiritual  belief 
system,  said  Charging  Eagle. 

"Usually  healers,  spiritual  leaders  and  specialized  healers  will  acquire 
their  power  through  a dream  or  vision,"  she  said. 


Today,  more  of  those  healers  are  not  speaking  the  language  and  it  is  not 
being  passed  down  from  healer  to  healer.  Charging  Eagle  said.  "We're 
losing  our  spiritual  strength,"  she  said. 

While  fluent  conversations  in  Lakota  still  take  place  at  social 
gatherings,  a revitalization  of  the  language  is  needed  in  the  areas  of 
education,  governmental  affairs  and  business,  said  Charging  Eagle. 

Evans  said  he  was  able  to  maintain  fluency  in  Lakota  even  after  his 
family  moved  off  the  reservation  when  he  completed  eighth  grade.  But  he 
realizes  that  keeping  up  with  Lakota  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for 
young  people. 

"There  has  to  be  a sustained  environment;  there  has  to  be  a need  to  use 
the  language,"  he  said. 

Computer  games,  books,  movies,  magazines,  radio,  music  and  TV  saturate 
the  lives  of  Lakota  youth  in  English,  he  said.  "From  the  time  you  get  up 
and  every  time  you  turn  around,  you're  bombarded  by  it,"  Evans  said. 

Both  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  reservations  have  started 
projects  aimed  at  keeping  Lakota  alive.  But  time  is  running  out  for 
students  to  learn  Lakota  from  native  speakers,  officials  say. 

If  any  the  language  classes  have  produced  fluent  speakers,  Evans  isn't 
aware  of  them.  "I  don't  see  the  results  of  that,"  he  said. 

Information  from:  The  Rapid  City  Journal 
Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  News,  Knight  Ridder,  Inc. 
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Students  incorporating  Navajo  language  into  studies 

Farmington  school  provides  culture  to  education 

FARMINGTON  NM 

Candice  Adson  2/10/2004 

February  10,  2004 

Students  at  McKinley  Elementary  are  spending  an  hour  each  afternoon 
submersing  themselves  in  Navajo  language,  history  and  culture.  This  comes 
after  the  Farmington  School  District  approved  a bilingual  language  and 
culture  guide  in  November. 

Bernice  Casaus,  and  a team  of  co-developers  developed  the  Dine  Bilingual 
Language,  Culture  and  Flistory  Curriculum  Guide.  The  guide  complies  with 
Farmington  Schools  Education  Plan  for  Student  Success,  state  Department  of 
Education  standards  and  Benchmarks  and  the  Navajo  Nation  Education  Policy. 
The  guide's  approval  made  Farmington  the  first  school  district  in  New 
Mexico  to  have  an  indigenous  language  guide  that  meets  state  standards. 

Recently,  parents  were  able  to  sit  in  on  a session  of  the  class  and  see 
how  the  curriculum  has  affected  their  children. 

Elthea  Charles  said  that  her  daughter,  Ashlynn  has  considers  herself 
lucky  to  be  enrolled  in  the  class. 

"She's  communicating  with  her  grandparents.  It's  opening  new  horizons 
for  her.  She's  picking  up  a lot  of  things,"  said  Charles. 

Pupils  reported  different  reasons  for  participating  in  the  curriculum. 
Some  say  it  is  a way  for  them  to  communicate  with  their  grandparents,  and 
other  tribal  elders  who  primarily  speak  Navajo,  and  some  said  that  it  has 
helped  to  improve  their  marks  in  other  classes. 

Mary  Lou  Yazzie  and  Carol  Yazzie  have  been  chosen  to  instruct  the  class, 
along  with  Casaus.  Presently,  the  class  is  taught  almost  completely  in 
Navajo.  They  use  a mostly  hands-on  approach  with  the  children. 

"If  you  do  hands-on,  it  sticks.  Abstract  doesn't  work,"  said  Casaus. 
Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Ganado  school  turmoil  at  boil 
Use  of  Medicine  Man  draws  criticism 
By  Kathy  Flelms,  Dine'  Bureau 
February  13,  2004 

GANADO  - They  call  themselves  Concerned  Citizens  for  Quality  Education. 

As  such,  this  group  made  up  of  parents,  grandparents,  and  teachers  met 
last  week  to  elect  officers  and  voice  concerns  about  Ganado  Unified  School 
District  and  incidents  they  find  questionable. 

Parents  have  several  issues  they  would  like  to  see  addressed  by  the 
school  board  and  school  officials.  One  in  particular:  taking  members  of 
the  football  team  out  of  class  to  participate  in  a ceremony  performed  by  a 
medicine  man  on  the  school  football  field.  Some  parents  contend  this 
violates  the  separation  between  church  and  state  and  say  they  may  seek  the 
help  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  settle  the  matter. 

Other  members  of  the  group  believe  school  officials  are  now  targeting 
the  football  booster  club's  fundraising  activities  and  expenditures  in 
retaliation  for  raising  the  medicine  man  issue.  School  officials,  on  the 
other  hand,  say  they  received  complaints  from  parents  regarding 
misappropriation  of  funds  raised  by  the  boosters  and  are  just  asking  to 
see  their  books. 

At  last  week's  meeting,  the  president  of  the  parent's  group  said:  "This 
is  our  fourth  meeting  and  basically  we  will  be  putting  on  the  table,  up 
front,  without  hesitation,  without  fear  some  of  the  things  that's  irked  us, 
that  has  happened  with  our  school,  and  why  it's  in  the  condition  that  it 
is."  Though  participants  didn't  appear  to  hold  back  on  issues,  they  didn't 
want  their  names  revealed,  saying  it  might  lead  to  retaliation  by  Ganado 
school  district  officials. 

During  the  group's  second  meeting,  parents  decided  to  write  a formal 
letter  to  the  school  board,  asking  to  meet  with  them  about  their  concerns. 
"But  before  we  did  that,  we  decided  to  list  some  things  that  we  wanted  to 
really  cover,"  the  president  of  the  group  said. 

For  example,  "One  booster  club  is  being  targeted.  All  of  the  other 
booster  clubs  aren't.  And  right  now,  the  target  of  the  high  school  is  the 
football  booster  club.  They  singled  that  out.  The  second  meeting  we  had, 
there  was  an  issue  in  regard  to  how  the  booster  club  is  connected  to  the 
school  organization.  We  have  received  information  and  documentation  that  a 
school  booster  club  has  no  legal  ties  to  any  school  sports  program.  But 
yet,  we  are  being  pressured  to  show  our  books,  to  give  receipts  ..." 

Football  politics 

According  to  a football  booster  club  official,  who  also  did  not  want  his 
name  used,  parents  of  some  of  the  players  had  concerns  from  the  start  of 
football  season  2003.  "The  parents  were  not  allowed  to  go  back  onto  the 
football  field  after  a game  in  order  to  have  quality  time  with  their  son 
at  the  end  of  the  game.  The  coach  wouldn't  let  us  go  out  on  the  football 
field,"  he  said. 

Parents  then  met  with  School  Superintendent  Peter  Belletto,  High  School 
Principal  Lanora  Shirley,  and  Athletic  Director  Rick  Benjamin.  "Mr. 

Benjamin  told  us  that  was  an  AIA  rule,  that  no  parents  were  allowed  on  the 
football  field.  ...  We  found  out  that  was  not  even  an  AIA  rule.  When  we 
met  with  Mr.  Belletto,  he  actually  directed  Mr.  Benjamin  to  let  the 
parents  come  back  onto  the  football  field,  so  that  was  changed  for  us  and 
parents  were  satisfied,"  he  said. 

"From  there  on,  during  football  season,  as  you  all  know,  the  team  didn't 
do  too  well.  ...  So  I guess  there  was  a discussion  up  at  the 
administration  office  between  Mr.  Benjamin  and  Mr.  Belletto.  At  that  time 
there  was  discussion  made,  that  was  told  to  us,  pertaining  to  getting  a 
medicine  man  that  this  was  done  before  in  the  prior  seasons." 

The  booster  club  member  said  Benjamin  told  them  that  one  day  a medicine 
man  showed  up  at  his  office,  saying  he  was  sent  from  the  administration  to 
the  high  school  to  do  a ceremony  for  the  boys.  "So  he  (Benjamin)  went  and 
got  a few  students  that  were  on  the  football  team,  took  them  out  of  class, 
got  them  together  with  the  medicine  man  and  they  went  out  to  the  football 
field  and  did  a prayer,  and  partake  of  the  corn  pollen  and  whatever,  and 
then  dismissed  and  returned  to  class.  The  parents  didn’t  know  anything 
about  it.  Later  on,  the  parents  found  out." 

The  booster  club  member  said  Principal  Shirley  told  them  she  also  didn't 
know  anything  about  it  and  that  the  athletic  director  said  that  because 
there  had  been  some  discussion  on  the  matter  at  the  superintendent's 


office,  "he  figured  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  we  usually  do.  But 
without  parents'  consent,  this  took  place.  ...  After  that,  Mr.  Benjamin 
did  apologize  to  us  and  wrote  us  a letter  apologizing,  (saying)  that  he 
didn't  know  anything  about  the  tradition  of  the  Navajo.  He  just  figured 
that  things  were  done  that  way." 

Praying  to  win 

In  prior  years,  the  official  said,  parents  would  get  together  and 
discuss  among  themselves  to  have  something  done  for  their  team  such  as  a 
prayer  or  peyote  meeting,  a two-night  Good  Way  meeting,  or  Navajo  Way 
meeting  for  them.  But  those  were  done  with  everyone  knowing  what  was 
taking  place  and  participating  at  their  own  discretion  with  parental 
consent . 

One  parent  said  that  though  they  have  tried  to  find  out  exactly  what 
type  of  ceremony  was  performed,  how  much  the  medicine  man  was  paid,  and 
where  the  money  came  from,  they  feel  they  still  do  not  know  the  truth. 

"They  told  us  they  gave  the  medicine  man  $100.  We  don't  know  if  it  was  a 
check,  was  cash,  or  was  actually  that.  He  just  said  he  was  paid  by 
Belletto  himself.  I think  the  reason  why  the  parents  are  divided  on  this 
is  they  really  don't  want  to  get  on  the  bad  side  of  the  medicine  man,  so 
we  are  trying  really  hard  to  keep  it  to  the  policy  issues,"  the  parent 
said . 

Players  selected  for  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  before  the 
Winslow  game  last  year,  were  given  the  option  of  participating.  However, 
the  parent  said,  "It  doesn't  matter  if  my  son  said  yes.  My  son  is  still  a 
juvenile  by  law.  The  bad  thing  about  it  is  the  AD  took  all  the  blame, 
(saying),  'I'm  sorry.  I'm  a new  guy  here.  I thought  I was  doing  what  was 
traditionally  done,  and  I apologize  if  I offended  anybody. ' One  parent 
said,  'OK,  fine.  But  the  next  time  you  do  this,  you  better  notify  the 
parents . ' " 

Though  that  parent  was  satisfied,  others  were  not  and  took  the  matter  to 
the  school  board,  which  reportedly  listened  and  then  redirected  the  issue 
to  the  superintendent,  the  principal  and  the  athletic  director  and 
suggested  that  they  sit  down  and  discuss  the  matter  with  the  parents. 

"We  could  never  get  a clear  answer  on  why  the  ceremony  was  conducted," 
the  parent  said. "We  were  just  told  it  was  because  the  boys  weren't  playing 
well,  and  the  other  one  was  'because  they  can't  catch  the  football,'" 
Parents  said  it  was  later  learned  that  the  ceremony  is  one  usually 
performed  for  someone  going  off  to  war. 

A letter  written  to  one  of  the  dissatisfied  parents  in  January  by  School 
Board  President  Larry  Noble  stated: "It  is  regretful  that  your  concern  was 
not  worked  out  administratively.  Ms.  Shirley,  Mr.  Benjamin  and  Dr. 

Belletto  have  met  with  you,  without  resolution.  Your  statement  at  the 
board  meeting  indicates  you  want  money,  not  a compromise  settlement. 

"This  is  regretful  as  such  will  impact  funds  used  for  the  education  of 
students.  It  will  also  impact  the  employment  of  District  personnel.  By 
this  letter,  I am  informing  you  that  administrative  remedies  have  been 
exhausted.  The  matter  is  now  closed." 

Separating  church/state 

Affected  parents  say  they  believe  school  personnel  violated  at  least 
five  Arizona  School  Board  Association/Administration  policies,  among  them: 

Student  dismissal  precautions,  which  states,  in  part,  that  no  student 
will  be  removed  from  any  school  building  during  school  hours  except  by  a 
person  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  student's  parents  or  legal  guardian. 

Administering  medicines  to  students,  which  states  there  must  be  written 
permission  from  the  parents  to  allow  the  school  or  the  student  to 
administer  the  medicine. 

Principal  Shirley  said  this  week  that  there  are  only  two  parents 
pursuing  the  matter.  "What  has  been  told  to  them  is  go  ahead  and  do  a 
lawsuit,  because  one  of  them  just  wants  $10,000  to  make  sure  that  her  son 
is  not  insane  or  gone  crazy.  It's  just  because  they  didn’t  like  their  kids 
being  brought  out.  I would  say  it  was  right  and  wrong,  but  it  depends  on 
who  you  talk  to.  I would  have  done  it  a different  way. 

"My  AD  just  didn't  inform  me,  so  I got  after  him  on  that  one.  They  said, 
'Well,  we  want  him  disciplined.'  He  already  got  disciplined.  I think 
they're  just  pursuing  it  because  they  just  want  money,  but  I don't  think 
they're  going  to  get  any  money  because  it  was  practiced  before  in  the 
school.  It  was  just  only  two  ladies.  ...  The  rest  of  them,  they  just  said, 
'Thank  you  for  having  a ceremony  for  my  son.  I wish  you  could  have  told  me, 
but  I understand.  Next  time,  you  will  let  me  know,'"  Principal  Shirley 
said . 


Checking  boosters'  books 

Regarding  funds  raised  by  the  booster  club,  she  said,  "The  booster  club 
is  under  the  AD  and  we  have  rules  and  regulations  from  the  Interscholastic 
Association  governing  the  booster  clubs  especially  when  they  are 
fundraising  on  school  campus  and  all  of  their  fundraising  was  done  on 
school  campus.  They  used  to  sell  out  of  a little  concession  wagon  and  they 
would  make  like  $1, 200-$l, 500, "Shirley  said. 

"What  I was  told  by  some  parents  is  you  need  to  look  into  it.  ...  All  we 
wanted  to  do  was  check  the  books.  But  I know  that  they're  wrong.  I know 
that  somebody  stole  money  because  we  have  been  asking  for  it  since  like 
November  and  we  haven't  gotten  it  to  this  day.  If  people  don't  want  to 
give  up  the  books  and  just  hold  on  to  it,  there's  something  behind  itj 
usually.  They  were  trying  to  say,  'Well  you  need  to  check  all  of  the  books 
from  the  other  booster  clubs,'  but  that  doesn't  justify,  lust  because 
we're  looking  at  yours  doesn't  mean  we  have  to  look  at  everybody 's, 
because  everybody  is  not  complaining  about  each  other's  booster  club." 

Club  officials  said  they  have  maintained  minutes  of  their  meetings  and 
kept  records  of  how  much  was  made  during  football  gameSj  how  much  was 
boughtj  and  trips  to  Gallup  to  pick  up  supplies.  One  booster  member  said 
that  in  December  club  officials  received  a letter  from  the  athletic 
director  requesting  their  records.  "But  I told  him,  until  we  get  all  of 
this  resolved  pertaining  to  the  issue  on  the  medicine  man,  and  also  not 
just  picking  on  the  football  booster  club  ...  then  we'll  send  in  ours/'  he 
said . 

When  he  first  joined  the  boosters,  he  said  he  asked  how  the  club  was  run 
and  whether  there  were  any  bylaws  that  the  school  associated  with  the 
booster  clubs.  "They  didn't  have  anything."  Later  onj  after  complaints 
surfaced,  he  said  he  was  given  a copy  of  the  Arizona  School  Board 
Administration  bylaws  pertaining  to  booster  organizations.  "It  states  in 
there  that  all  profits  involving  expenditure,  matching  funds  or  not,  will 
be  submitted  to  the  principal  with  a copy  to  the  superintendent.  Board 
approval  will  be  necessary  before  any  project  is  undertaken  or  any 
purchase  order  is  written/'  he  said. 
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Funds  from  tribes'  casinos  help  school  districts 

Sarah  Anchors 

The  Arizona  Republic 

February  9,  2004 

When  you  drop  a quarter  into  an  Arizona  slot  machinej  money  trickles  into 
Tempe's  Bustoz  Elementary  School,  where  reading  coach  lane  Clevenger  can 
spend  a few  more  hours  helping  children  write  sentences. 

The  quarters  and  dollars  find  their  way  into  bonus  checks  for  teachers 
at  Murphy  Elementary  School  District. 

Casino  money  also  pays  for  teacher  Natalie  Espinosa  to  help  Shadow 
Mountain  High  School  students  retake  courses  they  failed  on  computers. 

Other  school  districts  are  waiting  for  the  money  to  grow  before  making 
promises  to  teachers  or  starting  programs. 

The  money  is  from  a proposition  voters  approved  in  November  2002  that 
allowed  tribes  to  offer  Las  Vegas-style  blackjack  and  add  slot  machines. 

In  return,  casinos  send  a percentage  of  money  from  gaming  machines  to  the 
state  Department  of  Education  four  times  a year. 

Arizona  tribes  have  made  three  payments  totaling  about  $9.15  million. 

Tribes  gave  their  third  contribution  for  schools,  about  $3.12  million, 
to  the  state  late  last  month.  The  money  goes  to  all  public  schools, 
including  charters  and  juvenile  corrections  centers. 

For  every  $100  poured  into  a slot  machine  at  a tribal  casino,  $1  to  $8 
goes  to  the  state.  The  tribes  pay  different  percentages  based  on  the 
amount  of  money  they  have  made  that  year.  Using  a complex  formula,  the 


money  is  divided  between  schools;  local  governments;  the  state  Gaming 
Department;  trauma  and  emergency  services;  tourism  and  Arizona  wildlife 
conservation.  The  education  share  goes  to  the  Department  of  Education; 
which  hands  out  money  to  districts  based  on  their  student  count. 

Up  to  half  of  schools'  money  may  go  to  boosting  teachers'  salaries  or 
reducing  class  size.  The  other  half  can  go  to  dropout  prevention  or 
programs  to  improve  instructionj  such  as  reading  classes. 

Some  schools  are  already  using  the  money. 

* In  the  Tempe  Elementary  School  District;  part  of  the  money  will  pay  for 
teachers  to  attend  a day  of  training.  The  rest  will  pay  for  schools  to 
hire  full-time  reading  coaches  instead  of  part-time  ones,  lane  Clevenger 
now  works  a full  day  at  Bustoz  to  help  classroom  teachers  use  different 
methods  to  teach  students  to  read. 

"There  was  no  consistency/'  Clevenger  said.  "You  can't  teach  essay 
writing  and  be  there  every  other  day." 

On  a recent  Wednesday;  she  helped  a teacher  and  second-grade  students 
practice  arranging  sentencesj  and  older  students;  many  of  whom  are 
learning  English;  change  true  stories  they  wrote  into  fictional  ones. 

* In  the  Paradise  Valley  Unified  School  District;  half  the  money  will  go 
to  teachers'  salaries. 

The  district  hired  teachers  at  five  high  schools  to  help  students  work 
on  computer  programs  to  pass  courses  they  failed.  Before;  when  students  at 
Shadow  Mountain  High  School  failed  Algebra  I;  they  sometimes  moved  right 
on  to  Algebra  II;  Assistant  Principal  Bob  Rossi  said. 

"That  drove  me  crazy;"  he  said. 

This  semester;  students  listen  to  instructors  on  headphones  and  complete 
exercises  and  tests  online.  Natalie  Espinosa  helps;  too. 

"I  try  to  look  for  someone  who  has  been  sitting  for  a few  minutes  with 
the  same  problem;"  she  said.  "We  sit  together  and  break  it  down  or  I 
encourage  one  of  their  peers  to  work  with  them." 

The  remainder  of  the  money  will  pay  for  eight  new  aides  to  help  students 
in  middle  schools  move  from  English  as  a second  language  classes  into 
regular  classes.  Patrick  Sweeney;  principal  at  Vista  Verde  Middle  School; 
said  about  10  percent  of  his  students  are  in  classes  to  learn  English. 

"One  role  of  the  aide  is  to  keep  a commitment  going  with  parents  and 
provide  support;  academic  tutoring;  monitoring  homework  and  maybe  going 
into  the  classroom;"  Sweeney  said. 

But  other  school  districts  haven't  touched  a dime  of  the  money  allotted 
to  them. 

One  reason  is  that  the  money  is  not  a huge  windfall.  For  example;  Kyrene 
School  District  has  received  a couple  hundred  thousand  dollars.  That's  not 
much  compared  with  the  district's  $86  million  operating  budget;  said  Gail 
Anderson;  director  of  business  services. 

Tim  Ham;  assistant  superintendent  of  business  services  at  Creighton 
Elementary  School  District;  said  it  would  take  millions  of  dollars  to 
lower  class  sizes  enough  to  help  students  learn  better. 

"A  hundred  thousand  (dollars)  may  buy  you  2 1/2  teachers;  maybe  three;" 
Ham  said. 

Another  reason  that  some  districts  have  not  used  the  money  yet  is  that 
officials  did  not  know  much  money  was  coming  their  way. 

Tribal  contributions  fluctuate  depending  on  how  much  money  they  have 
made  so  far  that  year.  And  tribes  use  different  calendars;  said  Christa 
Severson;  Gaming  Department  spokeswoman. 

She  said  contributions  are  expected  to  rise  as  tribes  add  slot  machines. 

The  variation  has  left  school  officials  uncertain. 

Tom  Elliott;  assistant  superintendent  for  administrative  services  for 
the  Cave  Creek  Unified  School  District;  said  district  officials  did  not 
commit  the  money  because  they  did  not  know  how  much  they  could  count  on. 

"We  decided  to  lay  low  and  wait  to  see  the  pattern;"  Elliott  said. 

District  business  officials  say  districts  will  decide  how  to  use  the 
money  when  they  write  budgets  in  spring  for  the  next  school  year. 
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Sterilization  program  targeted  Abenakij  Governor  Dean  wouldn't  apologize 
January  30j  2004 

by:  Jim  Adams/Associate  Editor/Indian  Country  Today 

MONTPELIERj  Vt . - Howard  Dean's  Vermont  is  hiding  a nasty  secret. 

For  more  than  30  yearSj  it  was  a stronghold  of  the  now  discredited 
eugenics  movement  and  state  institutions  performed  hundreds  of 
sterilizations.  Abenaki  Indian  families  say  they  were  disproportionately 
targeted . 

Official  records  show  a cumulative  total  of  259  sterilizations  under 
Vermont  law  from  1933  to  1968 , when  the  eugenics  statute  was  in  effect. 
Some  scholars  believe  the  real  total  could  be  double  thatj  since  the 
records  probably  only  cover  operations  in  state  institutions.  They  say 
that  up  to  one-third  of  the  victims  might  have  been  Abenakij  the 
indigenous  people  of  northern  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  and  adjacent  areas 
of  Quebec  and  Maine. 

"Every  family  has  stories  of  people  who  were  sterilizedj"  said  Frederick 
Matthew  Wisemanj  a professor  at  Johnson  State  College  in  Johnson , Vt . j and 
a historian  and  advocate  of  the  Abenaki  people. 

This  program  might  be  considered  a historical  curiosityj  an  artifact  of 
an  appallingly  widespread  movement  of  the  1920s  and  '30s.  Some  31  states 
adopted  eugenics  and  sterilization  statutes  before  the  rise  of  Nazi 
ideology  and  the  Jewish  Holocaust  made  evident  to  even  the  meanest 
capacity  their  inherent  evil. 

But  it  re-emerged  as  a significant  issue  in  Vermont  because  of  the 
stubborn  opposition  of  state  officialSj  including  Gov.  Deanj  to  the 
Abenaki  quest  for  federal  recognition.  The  St.  Francis/Sokoki  Band  of  the 
Abenaki  Nation  of  Vermont  filed  recognition  petition  number  68  with  the 
BIA  in  April  1980.  It  is  now  close  to  the  top  of  the  list  for  "active 
consideration . " 

As  Governorj  Deanj  now  candidate  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nominationj  rejected  appeals  for  Vermont  to  issue  an  official  apology  for 
the  sterilizationsj  spurning  the  example  of  states  like  Virginia  and  North 
Carolinaj  which  have  not  only  apologized  but  offered  compensation  to  the 
victims.  According  to  Nancy  Gallagherj  the  scholar  who  uncovered  the 
history  of  the  Vermont  eugenics  programj  "Gov.  Dean  was  caught  in  a power 
struggle  with  the  Abenakis  over  recognition." 

"He  was  against  itj"  Gallagher  said.  "He  worked  with  state  Attorney 
General  William  Sorrellj  who  actively  tried  to  repress  the  petition." 

Abenaki  leaderSj  said  Gallagherj  cite  the  eugenics  program  as  a reason 
for  gaps  in  tribal  self-identification.  "They  had  to  hide  their  identity 
because  of  the  fear  of  sterilization." 

Even  worsej  said  Wisemanj  Attorney  General  Sorrell  has  "mined"  the 
eugenics  records  for  evidence  to  use  against  the  Abenakis'  recognition 
petition.  In  December  2002j  Sorrell  and  his  Special  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Eve  Jacobs-Carnahan  issued  a 250-page  response  to  the  St. 
Francis/Sokoki  Band  petition.  As  part  of  their  argumentj  they  cited 
extensive  entries  from  the  Vermont  Eugenics  Surveyj  observingj  "Not  a 
single  one  identifies  an  Indian  as  an  Abenaki." 

The  Attorney  General's  report  has  been  dismissed  with  varying 
expressions  of  contempt  by  professional  scholars  and  historians.  "It's  not 
historyj"  said  Gallagher.  "It's  a legal  brief.  I don't  understand  how 
lawyers  think."  But  the  most  vehement  criticisms  center  on  what  scholars 
consider  an  extreme  breach  of  ethics  in  handling  the  Eugenics  Survey 
records.  Eugenics  record  historians  at  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Laboratory 
in  New  York  state  have  adopted  guidelines  forbidding  identification  of 
individuals  and  even  their  locales  in  scholarly  works. 

Yet  Sorrell  and  Jacobs-Carnahan  include  personal  names  and  physical 
descriptionsj  such  as  the  following  quotation  from  the  Survey:  "[blank] 
was  part  Indianj  part  Frenchj  and  part  Negro.  On  his  death  certificate  he 
is  recorded  as  colored.  He  was  very  decidedly  Negroid  in  appearance." 
Furthermorej  the  Attorney  General's  office  has  made  this  report  widely 
available.  It  went  through  a second  printing  in  January  2003  and  is  now 
posted  in  its  entirety  on  the  Attorney  General's  official  Web  site. 

Chief  Assistant  Attorney  General  William  Griffinj  who  supervised 
preparation  of  the  report , defended  the  use  of  the  names.  "We  did  not 
release  any  identifications  that  were  not  in  the  public  recordj"  he  told 


Indian  Country  Today.  He  also  denied  a connection  between  the  Eugenics 
Survey  and  the  recognition  issue. 

"It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Native  Americans/'  he  said  of  the  Survey.  "We 
went  back  and  looked  at  it/'  he  said.  "It  seemed  to  be  targeting  French- 
CanadianSj  if  any  particular  group." 

(Gallagher  observed  that  very  little  research  had  been  done  about  the 
fate  of  Indian  peoples  in  the  state  eugenics  programs.  She  saidj  however, 
that  a primary  target  seemed  to  be  mixed-race  families,  including  tri- 
racial  populations  of  black,  white  and  Indian  descent.) 

Griffin  also  defended  the  content  of  the  report.  "What  surprised  me  was 
the  lack  of  a substantive  response,"  he  said  of  its  critics.  "There  is 
some  sniping  around  the  edges,  like  the  question  you  raised." 

Although  Sorrell  is  independently  elected,  he  has  long  been  a friend  and 
political  ally  of  Gov.  Dean.  (His  mother,  a Democratic  Party  activist,  is 
often  said  to  be  the  person  who  recruited  Dean  to  run  for  the  state 
legislature.)  He  figures  prominently  in  a separate  but  possibly  related, 
controversy.  Dean's  refusal  to  release  official  papers  from  his  10  years 
as  governor.  The  Attorney  General's  office  vetted  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  that  withholds  Dean's  papers  from  public  view  for  ten  years 
and  is  now  defending  the  agreement  in  Vermont's  Washington  County  Superior 
Court  against  a suit  from  the  Washington,  D.C.  group  Tudicial  Watch. 

Dean's  discussions  about  sealing  the  146  boxes  and  450,000  pages  of 
correspondence  and  official  business,  said  Tudicial  Watch,  focused  on 
their  impact  on  his  presidential  campaign. 

Some  of  the  more  damaging  material,  to  judge  from  letters  which  have 
already  leaked  and  been  turned  against  Dean,  very  likely  involves  his 
decisions  on  Indian  issues,  including  the  call  for  an  apology  on  the 
Eugenics  Survey. 

Dean's  papers  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Archivist,  who  is  also 
in  charge  of  the  Eugenics  Survey  documents.  Some  critics  of  the  state  use 
of  the  eugenics  papers  also  express  concern  that  those  documents  are  less 
accessible  and  in  more  disarray  than  they  were  10  years  ago. 

"The  file  on  sterilization,"  said  Gallagher,  "has  gone  missing." 
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Two  organizations  unite  to  fight  violence  against 
Native  American  women  and  girls 
Stopping  the  violence  with  'monologue' 

TULSA  OK 

Geneva  Horsechief 
February  12,  2004 

The  V"  word  has  an  effect  on  people  according  to  one  woman  determined  to 
raise  awareness  about  one  of  Indian  Country's  best  kept  secrets. 

On  February  19,  "V"  will  stand  for,  yes  - vagina  but  also  valentine, 
victory  and  violence. 

"Some  tribal  people  and  tribal  leaders  are  offended  by  the  word,  vagina. 
We  want  to  raise  awareness  about  the  epidemic  proportions  of  violence 
against  Native  American  women  and  girls.  It's  almost  become  genocidal 
because  of  the  silence.  We  want  to  bring  it  to  people's  attention  and  have 
people  start  doing  something  about  it,"  said  Sheree  Hukill,  co-executive 
director  and  supervising  attorney  for  Spirits  of  Hope  Legal  Assistance 
Program. 

Spirits  of  Hope  and  V-Day,  a non-profit  corporation,  have  partnered  in 
bringing  a special  presentation  of  "The  Vagina  Monologues"  to  Oklahoma 
Indian  nations  for  V-Day  Oklahoma  Indian  Country  Project  2004.  The  two 
organizations  work  to  raise  awareness  and  funding  to  stop  violence  against 
women  and  girls. 

In  1998,  Eve  Ensler  won  an  Obie  Award  for  her  play,  "The  Vagina 
Monologues."  Aside  from  making  headlines  and  making  people  nervous  about 
the  title  and  content  of  her  play,  Ensler  listened  first-hand  to,  "women 
in  crowded  factories  in  Tuarez,  in  crumbling  shelters  in  the  back  streets 


of  Cairo,  in  makeshift  centers  for  teenage  girls  and  women  in  Jerusalem, 
Johannesburg,  Pine  Ridge  and  Watts...,"  talk  about  their  personal 
tragedies.  And  Ensler  proceeded  to  send  these  stories  to  the  world  through 
her  play  and  now  through  the  mission  of  V-Day. 

Hukill  said  partnering  with  V-Day  has  already  brought  tremendous  support 
to  local  programs. 

"Seventeen,  magazine  featured  an  article  about  V-Day  and  Ensler.  Within 
that  article  there  are  three  other  stories.  Our  program.  Spirits  of  Hope, 
was  one  of  three  programs  to  be  featured  within  the  whole  story,"  she  said. 
"Seventeen,  has  their  own  campaign  going,  make  a difference,  and  they 
asked  their  readers  to  send  toiletries  to  the  different  programs  mentioned 
in  the  article. . .we' ve  received  so  much  stuff  and  we're  sending  it  all  to 
tribal  programs  around  the  state." 

The  presentation  of  "The  Vagina  Monologues"  will  be  held  at  the  Brady 
Theater  in  Tulsa  and  a benefit  banquet  will  be  held  before  the  play  at  the 
downtown  Double  Tree  Hotel.  Jane  Fonda  will  also  be  present  at  the  dinner 
and  the  play  as  a special  guest  and  Ensler  will  perform  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  her  own  play. 

"She  is  Cherokee  and  has  relatives  here  in  Oklahoma  and  she  wanted  to  do 
this  for  us,"  Hukill  said  about  Ensler's  exclusive  performance. 

Hukill  said  proceeds  will  benefit  local  programs.  Grassroots 
organizations  like  Spirits  of  Hope  are  at  the  core  of  V-Day' s mission  and 
at  the  heart  of  Ensler's  play. 

"I  have  seen  the  worst.  The  worst  lives  in  my  body.  But  in  each  and 
every  case  I was  escorted,  transformed,  and  transported  by  a guide,  a 
visionary,  an  activist,  an  outrageous  fighter  and  dreamer.  I have  come  to 
know  these  women  (and  sometimes  men)  as  Vagina  Warriors,"  Ensler  states  on 
the  V-Day  Website  about  women  like  Hukill  and  researching  violence  against 
women  around  the  world. 

Though  an  international  movement,  V-Day  pays  special  attention  to 
violence  against  women  and  girls  from  Native  America.  Ensler  includes  in 
her  statement  about  Vagina  Warriors,  "for  native  people,  a warrior  is  one 
whose  basic  responsibility  is  to  protect  and  preserve  life.  The  struggle 
to  end  violence  on  this  planet  is  a battle;  emotional,  intellectual, 
spiritual,  physical.  It  requires  every  bit  of  our  strength,  our  courage, 
our  fierceness.  It  means  speaking  out  when  everyone  says  to  be  quiet.  It 
means  going  the  distance  to  hold  perpetrators  accountable  for  their 
actions.  It  means  honoring  the  truth  even  if  it  means  losing  family, 
country,  and  friends.  It  means  developing  the  spiritual  muscle  to  enter 
and  survive  the  grief  that  violence  brings...." 

Working  with  V-Day  has  been  an  exciting  project,  Hukill  said.  But  tribal 
leaders  from  Oklahoma  have  not  been  actively  supportive  of  the  fundraising 
event . 

"We  had  our  first  tribal  leader  reserve  seats  today,"  she  said  Thursday, 
one  week  from  the  play.  Press  releases  were  sent  out  to  all  tribes  in  the 
state  January  20.  "Our  particular  theme  for  this  event  is.  One  Mission 
Many  Tribes,  because  we  have  to  work  together  to  combat  this  problem." 

The  dinner  will  also  include  an  opportunity  for  guests  to  register  to 
vote. 

For  more  information  about  V-Day  go  to  their  Website  at  www.vday.org. 

To  order  tickets  go  to  www.startickets.com. 

To  learn  how  to  become  a V-Day  Oklahoma  Indian  Country  Project  2004 
sponsor,  email  Sheree  Hukill  at  shereehukill@juno.com. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Tribe  threatens  Flagstaff  boycott  over  snowmaking 
By  SETH  MULLER 
Sun  Staff  Reporter 
February  14,  2004 

At  least  one  Native  American  tribe,  angry  over  the  prospect  of  snowmaking 
with  reclaimed  wastewater  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,  isn't  just  getting 


mad.  It  may  get  even. 

"This  is  serious  enough  to  where  we  will  be  starting  some  mobilization 
efforts  to  boycott  the  city  of  Flagstaff /'  said  Cora  Max,  aide  to  Navajo 
Nation  President  Doe  Shirleyj  noting  the  economic  benefits  Flagstaff 
receives  from  visiting  Native  Americans. 

Max's  comments  came  Friday  during  a press  conference  in  the  Flagstaff 
City  Council  chamberSj  where  a panel  of  more  than  a dozen  speakers  made 
pleas  to  the  Forest  Service  to  reverse  its  position  on  snowmaking. 

Forest  Service  representatives  were  not  present  at  the  Friday  conference. 

Carrying  signs  with  messages  like  "Make  Lovej  Not  Snow"  and  "My  Culture 

4 Your  Recreation/'  several  dozen  people  against  the  snowmaking  proposal 
for  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  walked  from  Northern  Arizona  University  and 
converged  with  another  group  staging  a prayer  vigil  under  the  flag  at 
Flagstaff  City  Flail. 

The  plan  for  snowmaking  already  is  making  some  waves  among  downtown 
business  owners. 

Marty  Shidelerj  owner  of  Aradia  Bookstorej  and  Winter  Sun  Trading 
Company  owner  Phyllis  Flogan  have  taken  stands  against  the  snowmaking 
proposal.  Flogan  announced  that  she  terminated  her  Chamber  of  Commerce 
membership  on  Thursday  because  of  its  support  of  the  Snowbowl  plan. 

"I  cannot  justify  being  a member  of  an  organization  that  promotes  or 
would  even  consider  such  insensitive  behavior/'  Flogan  said  to  applause 
from  the  crowd.  "I  rely  on  tourism  for  my  businessj  tooj  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  other  cultures'  religious  beliefs." 

lames  Peshlakaij  Navajo  tribal  elder  for  NAU  studentSj  sang  a 
traditional  blessing  song  and  gave  a prayer  into  a megaphonej  while 
attendees  gathered  and  braved  the  blustery  and  cold  morning. 

"I've  worked  with  the  Forest  Service/'  said  Louise  Yellowmanj  a Coconino 
County  supervisor  who  is  Navajo.  "Todayj  I want  them  to  listen  to  us." 

Caleb  lohnsonj  vice  chair  of  the  Flopi  Tribej  said  that  the  Forest 
Service  decision  is  "not  only  disappointing^  but  it's  a harmful  decision 
to  take  as  far  as  the  Flopi  are  concerned." 

Rowland  Manakajaj  natural  resource  and  cultural  director  of  the 
Flavasupai  tribej  echoed  the  sentiments  of  many  others  who  spoke  about  the 
importance  of  the  Peaks  and  how  Native  Americans  would  continue  to  take  a 
stand  to  protect  them. 

"We  as  indigenous  people  will  not  tolerate  further  desecration  of  our 
Sacred  PeakSj"  Manakaja  said. 

The  outcry  against  the  proposal  could  further  push  tribes  to  take  action 
against  the  city  of  Flagstaffj  which  has  agreed  to  sell  the  reclaimed 
water  to  the  Snowbowl  should  it  receive  approval  for  the  upgrade. 

The  tribal  opposition  to  snowmakingj  outlined  in  the  draft  studyj  is 
because  it  is  waste  and  considered  a desecration  of  a sacred  site.  AlsOj 
the  man-made  snow  could  upset  the  Flopi  katsina  spirits  that  grant  the  rain 
and  snoWj  based  on  that  tribe's  beliefs. 

AlsOj  numerous  traditional  practitioners  gather  herbs  from  the  mountains 
for  ceremonies.  Those  practitioners  are  concerned  about  how  the  reclaimed 
water  could  rob  the  spiritual  properties  of  the  plants. 

The  Forest  Service  released  the  800-plus  page  draft  environmental  impact 
statement  for  Snowbowl's  upgrades  Feb.  2,  and  the  EIS  addressed  the 
tribe's  concerns. 

"These  concerns  are  focused  on  the  spiritual  and  cultural  issuesj  not 
the  actual  biological  purity  of  the  water  itself  (i.e.j  the  fact  that 
reclaimed  water  meets  both  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  Arizona 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality  standards  is  irrelevant  to  tribal 
peoples/"  according  to  the  EIS. 

The  proposed  upgrade  calls  for  the  construction  of  a pipeline  to  send  1. 

5 million  gallons  daily  to  the  ski  area  to  make  snow.  It  also  includes 
creating  additional  trails  and  facilities  within  the  current  boundaries  of 
the  ski  area. 

The  announcement  that  the  Forest  Service  proposed  an  action  that  would 
allow  for  the  upgrades  recharged  oppositionj  which  also  was  voiced  two 
years  ago  when  the  proposal  first  surfaced. 

Save  The  Peaks  started  as  a grassroots  effort  the  same  day  of  the  draft 
EIS  releasej  according  to  organizer  Berta  Benally.  It  represents  concerned 
citizens  who  want  to  unite  under  one  banner  to  oppose  the  Forest  Service 
position.  She  reports  the  coalition  has  more  than  200  members. 

She  said  it  further  plans  to  hold  conferences  and  vigils  during  the 
course  of  the  public  comment  period  for  the  draft  EISj  which  reportedly 
started  Friday  with  its  publication  in  the  federal  register  and  runs  60 
days.  A vigil  is  tentatively  scheduled  for  Feb.  24. 

The  environmental  study  recognizes  the  impacts  the  snowmaking  and 


upgrades  to  the  cultural  property  of  the  Peaks,  but  it  suggests  these 
impacts  would  be  mitigated  through  the  Forest  Service's  consultation  with 
tribal  leaders  to  insure  religious  practices  are  allowed  in  "an 
uninterrupted  manner." 

Reporter  Seth  Muller  can  be  reached  at  913-8607 
or  smuller@azdailysun . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Sun. 
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Statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Flopi  Tribe 
Regarding  the  February  2004  Snowbowl  Facilities 
Improvement  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
KYKOTSMOVI  AZ 
Vanessa  Charles 
February  13,  2004 

The  Flopi  Tribe  has  received  a copy  of  the  February  2004  Snowbowl 
Facilities  Improvement  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement.  We  are 
reviewing  the  document  and  expect  to  submit  written  comments  on  the 
selection  of  alternatives  within  the  next  45  days. 

The  San  Francisco  Peaks,  which  we  call  Nuvatukyaovi,  meaning  "Place  of 
Snow  on  the  Peaks,"  have  since  time  immemorial  been  a central  and 
essential  element  of  Flopi  culture,  religion,  and  survival.  The  Peaks  are 
the  home  of  the  Katsinam  and  the  focus  of  our  prayers  for  rain  and  snow, 
upon  which  our  way  of  life  depends. 

In  the  Flopi  Tribe's  correspondence  with  the  Coconino  National  Forest 
last  year  regarding  the  Proposed  Action,  we  stated  that  limiting 
development  and  changes  on  the  Peaks  is  a primary  concern  of  the  Flopi 
people,  and  that  the  Flopi  Tribe  opposed  all  elements  of  the  Proposed 
Action,  particularly  the  proposals  for  night  skiing  and  snowmaking.  We 
also  indicated  that  the  Proposed  Action  will  have  a significant  adverse 
effect  on  the  overall  environment  of  the  Mountain  and  watershed,  as  well 
as  affecting  the  condition  of  this  historic  property  that  is  in  the 
process  of  being  nominated  to  the  National  Register  of  Flistoric  Places. 

While  we  do  support  the  elimination  of  the  night  lighting  system  and 
night  skiing  originally  included  in  the  proposal,  we  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  proposed  use  of  recycled  water  for  snow  making  at  the 
Snowbowl.  We  see  the  continuation  of  this  effort  to  be  not  only  unsanitary, 
but  unequivocally  a blatant  infringement  of  our  First  Amendment 
constitutional  right. 

Over  the  years  the  Flopi  Tribe  has  worked  closely  with  the  Coconino 
National  Forest  on  numerous  issues,  and  there  is  a Memorandum  of 
Understanding  in  place  to  facilitate  cooperation  on  protecting  the 
integrity  of  the  Mountain  and  its  sensitive  resources.  We  accept  the 
assurances  that  the  Forest  Service  will  take  into  account  the  Flopi 
concerns  about  the  expansion  and  snowmaking,  as  well  as  listening  to  other 
Tribes  and  groups  that  have  serious  concerns  about  impacts  of  the  Proposed 
Action . 

Therefore,  the  Flopi  Tribe  will  continue  to  oppose  Alternative  2 - the 
Proposed  Action  in  the  February  2004  Snowbowl  Facilities  Improvement  Draft 
Environmental  Impact  Statement.  We  will  continue  our  dialogue  with  the 
Forest  Service  in  hope  that  they  understand  our  concerns  and  issues  and 
weigh  them  equally  with  the  economic  factors,  which  seem  to  be  driving  the 
position  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Chinook  tribe  in  financial  distress 
February  13,  2004 

By  DEAN  BAKER,  Columbian  staff  writer 

The  Chinook  Indians,  descendants  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  traders  who 
built  the  town  of  Cathlapotle  near  modern  Ridgefield  and  saved  Lewis  and 
Clark  from  starvation  in  1805-1806,  are  struggling  financially. 

Last  spring  the  tribe  lost  the  $65,000  annual  federal  grant  it's  won 
each  year  for  20  years.  The  money  was  the  funding  cornerstone  of  the 
tribal  government's  operation:  a three-person  office  in  a former  school  in 
the  coastal  town  of  Chinook.  To  raise  the  $2,800  needed  to  run  the  office 
each  month,  the  tribe  has  held  rummage  sales,  asked  members  for  money  and 
sold  pizza  at  Seattle  Mariners  games. 

In  another  fund-raiser,  tribal  members  will  dispense  coffee  from  2 a.m. 
Saturday  to  2 a.m.  Monday  at  Gee  Creek  Rest  Area  on  Interstate  5 north  of 
Vancouver . 

"It's  truly  a fight  for  survival,"  said  Chinook  Chairman  Gary  lohnson, 

61,  who  will  drive  from  his  home  in  South  Bend  to  help  at  the  coffee  booth. 
"We've  got  to  be  able  to  keep  the  office  open,  and  we've  got  to  have  money 
to  do  it . " 

When  Lewis  and  Clark  arrived  almost  200  years  ago,  the  Chinook  tribe 
numbered  16,000.  They  lived  in  small  villages  such  as  Cathlapotle  along 
the  Columbia  River  between  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  and  the  coast.  Now  the  tribe 
has  1,989  members.  Most  live  on  the  coast  between  South  Bend  and  Chinook. 
About  40  live  in  Clark  County. 

Tribal  administrator  Larry  Goodrow  said  Thursday  the  $65,000  grant  from 
the  Administration  for  Native  Americans  Office  of  the  Department  of  Flealth 
and  Fluman  Services  was  withheld  because  federal  officials  claimed  there 
were  "technical  flaws"  in  the  application. 

Specifically,  Goodrow  said  federal  officials  charged  there  was  too 
little  community  involvement  in  the  grant  application.  But  Goodrow  said 
the  tribal  council  approved  the  grant  in  a meeting  open  to  all  tribal 
members . 

lohnson  said  he  was  perplexed  by  the  federal  government's  rejection  of 
the  grant,  a 200-page  document  prepared  by  professionals.  Grants  of  up  to 
$100,000  a year  used  to  be  made  routinely  to  the  tribe  on  the  basis  of  a 
five-  or  six-page  application,  he  said,  but  the  grant  process  now  requires 
professional  assistance.  "This  change  seems  to  have  come  with  the  change 
in  administrations,  and  a change  in  grant  policies,"  he  said. 

Sam  Robinson,  47,  a tribal  council  member  who  lives  in  Flockinson,  is  in 
charge  of  the  coffee  sale.  Fie  said  Thursday  he  hopes  the  public  will  chip 
in  a few  more  dollars  than  the  $350  collected  when  the  tribe  ran  the  Gee 
Creek  rest  stop  a month  ago.  The  Department  of  Transportation  allows 
groups  to  give  away  coffee  and  snacks  at  the  rest  areas  and  accept 
donations  in  return. 

"We're  pretty  much  cut  to  the  bone,"  said  Robinson,  manager  of  the  60- 
employee  Calvert  Co.,  a wooden-beam  plant  in  Vancouver.  "We  need  the 
income. " 

lohnson  said  the  tribe  receives  several  other  annual  grants  of  $3,000  to 
$10,000.  But  its  monthly  budget  $1,500  for  utilities  and  offices  expenses 
and  $1,300  in  salaries  probably  will  have  to  be  cut  further. 

The  Chinook  people  historically  have  had  a rough  time  with  the  federal 
government.  A treaty  giving  up  their  land  went  unsigned  in  1855,  but  they 
still  were  removed  from  their  homes.  In  1954,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
crossed  the  Chinook  off  a list  of  recognized  tribes,  and  members  have 
struggled  ever  since  to  regain  tribal  status. 

In  lanuary  2001,  the  Clinton  administration  recognized  the  tribe.  But  on 
Duly  5,  2002,  the  Bush  administration  revoked  that  legal  status,  again 
citing  flaws  in  the  tribe's  application. 

Federal  recognition  would  give  the  tribe  financial  aid  to  improve 
schools,  health  care  and  business. 

Members  say  they  want  the  tribe  to  own  land  so  it  can  restore  Chinook 
culture,  provide  for  members,  clean  up  Willapa  Bay  for  better  fishing, 
clamming  and  oyster  growing,  and  maintain  wild  lands  such  as  Long  Island. 

Chinook  Council  members  Greg  Robinson  and  Tony  lohnson  are  leaders  in 
building  on  the  Ridgefield  National  Wildlife  Refuge  a replica  Cathlapotle 
plank  house  such  as  their  ancestors  occupied  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Dean  Baker  writes  about  history.  Reach  him  at  360-759-8009 
or  e-mail  dean.baker@columbian.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  by  The  Columbian  Publishing  Co. 
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Subdivision  OK'd  near  Chief  Joseph's  grave 
By  ANDREW  KRAMER 
Associated  Press  writer 
February  13,  2004 

PORTLAND  - Commissioners  in  northeastern  Oregon's  Wallowa  County  on 
Thursday  approved  plans  for  an  upscale  subdivision  near  the  grave  of  Old 
Chief  Joseph,  land  considered  culturally  significant  to  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians . 

The  Nez  Perce  and  two  other  Northwest  tribes  had  challenged  the  plans 
for  11  homes  on  62  acres  near  the  grave  on  a site  that  is  also  a trailead 
of  the  Nez  Perce  National  Flistoric  Trail. 

Chief  Joseph,  the  son  of  old  Chief  Joseph,  followed  the  trail  in  1877  in 
a running  a 1,500-mile  fighting  retreat  from  the  U.S.  Calvary  that  ended 
with  his  surrender  near  the  Canadian  border  and  exile  of  his  band  from  the 
Wallowa  Valley. 

In  a heartbreaking  surrender  speech  to  U.S.  General  Oliver  0.  Howard  at 
the  other  end  of  the  trail.  Chief  Joseph  said:  "I  am  tired.  My  heart  is 
sick  and  sad.  From  where  the  sun  now  stands,  I will  fight  no  more  forever. 

Tribes  had  linked  the  grave  of  Chief  Joseph's  father  and  the  area  of 
planned  development  with  this  tragic  chapter  in  their  history,  and  said 
they  hoped  the  land  would  be  made  into  a park  or  a preserve. 

They  had  also  objected  that  the  property,  on  a grassy  ridge  at  the  foot 
of  picturesque  Wallowa  Lake,  held  archaeological  sites  and  possibly 
American  Indian  graves.  Nez  Perce  tribal  members  once  camped  on  the  land 
and  fished  sockeye  salmon  from  the  lake  and  hunted  in  the  Wallowa 
Mountains . 

"We  are  extremely  disappointed  with  the  county's  decision,"  Anthony  D. 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  said  in  a statement.  "This 
decision  ignores .. .the  enormous  public  interest  in  protecting  the  site." 

The  Nez  Perce  tribe  said  Thursday  it  would  appeal  to  the  Oregon  Land  Use 
Board  of  Appeals  within  21  days. 

Commissioners  approved  the  subdivision  with  modifications. 

The  developer,  K&B  Limited  Family  Partnership,  will  be  required  to 
conduct  another  archeological  survey  before  building,  said  Commissioner 
Ben  Boswell.  Two  previous  surveys  on  the  land  found  chips  from  tool  making 
but  no  clear  evidence  of  graves  or  village  sites. 

Boswell  said  county  officials  were  also  discussing  options  for  a public 
buyout  of  the  land  to  prevent  development. 

Rahn  Hostetter,  attorney  for  the  developer,  declined  to  comment  on  the 
county's  decision  Thursday. 

The  planning  commission  had  approved  a tentative  plan  for  the 
development  in  December.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  and  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colville,  along  with  the  City  of  Joseph  and  private  citizens,  appealed 
that  decision  to  the  county  commissioners. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Suquamish  hope  to  see  sacred  place  restored 
Christopher  Dunagan 
Sun  Staff 


February  14,  2004 

The  Suquamish  people  have  known  this  place  called  Doe-keg-wats  since  the 
beginning  of  time. 

Even  in  modern  days,  the  estuary  has  remained  a sacred  and  much-used 
place . 

"It's  a healing  place/'  said  Suquamish  elder  Marilyn  Wandrey  as  she 
walked  along  the  beach  with  the  sun  beaming  down. 

In  her  quiet,  prayerful  momentSj  Wandrey  said  she  can  sense  the  presence 
of  her  ancestors  in  these  natural  surroundings. 

For  many  Suquamish  families,  the  area  was,  and  is,  a gathering  place  -- 
a place  to  gather  shellfish,  a place  to  gather  people  together. 

"As  children/'  she  saidj  "we  lived  on  this  beach,  swimming  and  playing, 
digging  clams  and  fishing." 

Seeing  the  beach  and  the  grassy  estuary  coated  with  oil  this  winter  was 
almost  more  than  some  could  bear.  But  Wandrey  and  other  elders  are  not 
inclined  to  dwell  on  the  problem. 

"I  hope  we  can  do  what  we  we  were  planning  to  do  this  summer/'  Wandrey 
said . 

She  and  others  hope  to  teach  the  young  people  about  the  way  things  were 
done  in  years  past. 

"This  was  going  to  be  the  first  year  when  we  were  going  to  dig  clams  and 
dry  them  over  a fire,"  she  said.  "We  want  to  have  salmon  and  camping. 

These  were  things  I remember  as  a child,  and  we  are  trying  to  bring  that 
back. " 

Nobody  can  say  when  the  beach  will  be  clean  enough  to  eat  the  clams 
again,  but  it  could  be  many  months. 

"I  can  still  see  oil  residue/'  Wandrey  noted  as  she  walked  the  beach 
Tuesday,  "but  it's  nothing  compared  to  what  it  was." 

Bernard  Adams,  a tribal  elder  and  World  War  II  veteran,  has  heard 
stories  about  how  his  grandmother  gathered  ironwood  from  Doe-keg-wats, 
which  means  "place  of  deer."  The  hard  wood  was  formed  into  skewers  for 
drying  cockleSj  horse  clams  and  geoducks  to  be  stored  for  winter. 

The  women  gathered  blackberries , salmonberries  and  huckleberries  for 
canning,  he  said. 

Cattails  were  selected  for  basket-weaving. 

"We  played  (base)ball  on  the  flats  when  the  tide  was  out/'  Adams 
recalled . 

Fish  hiding  in  thick  kelp  beds  were  a challenge  to  catch,  he  said.  For 
some  reason,  the  kelp  disappeared  as  the  years  went  by. 

When  he  was  a child,  families  often  lived  on  the  beach  from  Tune  until 
school  started  in  September,  Adams  said. 

When  only  one  or  two  people  stayed  on  the  beach,  they  would  usually 
sleep  in  a boat,  because  cougars  were  known  to  wander  through  the  area. 

Doe-keg-wats  is  not  the  only  sacred  place  known  to  Suquamish  people,  but 
today  it's  the  only  large  waterfront  area  still  owned  exclusively  by  the 
tribe  and  its  members.  It  is  the  last  waterfront  place  they  can  visit 
whenever  they  wish,  the  last  place  to  recall  their  traditional  connection 
to  the  sea. 

Reach  Christopher  Dunagan  at  (360)  792-9207 
or  at  cdunagan@thesunlink.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  SUN,  Bremerton,  WA. 
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Promised  land  may  be  nigh 

BLM  TRANSFERS:  Bill  would  speed  up  patent  process  on  claims. 

By  LIZ  RUSKIN 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
February  16,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - Congress  has  promised  a lot  of  land  to  Alaskans,  and  a bunch 
of  it  has  yet  to  be  delivered. 

More  than  2,000  families  have  been  waiting,  some  since  early  last 
century,  for  the  federal  government  to  rule  on  claims  they  filed  under  a 


1906  law  that  allowed  Native  adults  to  get  title  to  160  acres. 

The  Alaska  Statehood  Act  of  1958  promised  the  49th  state  104.5  million 
acres.  Forty-five  years  later , it  has  final  patents  on  only  42  million 
acres . 

Meanwhile;  Alaska  Native  corporations  are  entitled  to  45.6  million  acres 
under  the  1971  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  They  have  patents  on 
about  18  million  acres. 

The  problem,  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  told  a Senate 
panel  last  week,  is  that  the  statehood  act  and  Alaska's  other  land 
transfer  laws  combine  to  create  a tangled  legal  webj  made  stickier  each 
time  one  of  the  laws  is  amended,  superseded  or  reinterpreted  by  a judge. 
Claims  overlap  and  are  complicated  by  federal  mining  claims. 

Sen.  Lisa  Murkowski  has  introduced  a bill  she  hopes  will  speed  things 
along. 

"This  bill  will  streamline  administrative  processes  that  will  expedite 
the  transfer  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  to  Alaska  Natives,  the  state  of 
Alaska  and  to  Native  corporations.  It  will  bring  finality  to  this  decades- 
long  conveyance  process/'  Murkowski  said. 

Everyone  who  spoke  at  Thursday's  hearing  on  the  Alaska  Land  Transfer 
Acceleration  Act  said  they  agreed  with  the  goal.  But  environmentalists 
said  they  feared  it  would  limit  public  involvement  in  land  decisions,  and 
a tribal  leader  said  it  threatens  to  trample  the  rights  of  Native 
allotment  applicants. 

The  bill,  like  the  land  conveyance  laws  it  aims  to  reconcilej  is  complex. 

Among  other  things,  it  would  allow  the  interior  secretary  to  establish  a 
new  hearing  and  appeals  process. 

It  also  would  give  the  BLM  broader  authority  to  solve  land  claim 
disputes  and  settle  disagreements  among  landowners  through  negotiation. 

It  aims  to  have  all  the  conveyance  completed  by  2009. 

Kathleen  Clarke,  BLM  director,  told  the  Public  Lands  and  Forests 
Subcommittee  that  the  bill  would  make  the  complex  task  easier. 

She  and  other  witnesses  said  the  heart  of  the  tangled  web  is  often  the 
claims  brought  under  the  1906  Native  Allotment  Act. 

That  laWj  enacted  when  newcomers  were  flooding  into  Alaska  with  the  Gold 
Rush,  aimed  to  give  Native  people  title  to  the  land  they  hunted  and  fished 
on  or  otherwise  used.  About  10,000  people  filed  claims  before  the  law  was 
repealed  in  1971.  The  BLM  still  has  2,769  claims  pending. 

Clarke  said  she  liked  the  bill  in  part  because  it  would  close 
"loopholes”  and  establish  deadlines,  preventing  families  from  reopening  or 
amending  old  allotment  cases. 

"Without  some  means  of  finalizing  the  list  of  allotments  applications 
and  locations,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  BLM  to  complete  the 
land  transfersj  the  state  and  (Native  corporations)  will  have  no  certainty 
that  their  title  is  secure,  and  selection  patterns  surrounding  allotment 
applications  will  be  difficult  to  finalize  and  patent/'  she  testified. 

"There  has  to  be  a certain  time  when  you  say,  'Case  closed;  it's  time  to 
move  on,'  " she  said. 

Ed  Thomas,  president  of  the  Central  Council  of  Tlingit  and  Flaida  Indian 
Tribes,  agreed  the  BLM  needs  to  resolve  cases  more  quicklyj  but  he  said 
the  bill  goes  too  far  in  curtailing  the  rights  of  allotment  applicants  to 
amend  their  claims. 

Some  applicants  didn't  lay  claim  to  the  right  land  because  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  provided  the  wrong  legal  description,  he  said.  Also,  the 
government  lost  more  than  500  applications  in  the  early  1970s,  although  it 
has  records  showing  they  were  filed.  It  would  be  unfair  not  to  let  those 
people  correct  or  reconstruct  their  claimSj  he  said. 

"It  is  not  true  that  Native  allotment  applicants  or  heirs  are  the  cause 
of  the  delay,"  he  testified.  "Instead,  the  cause  is  the  inefficient  and 
lengthy  processes  used  by  BLM"  and  the  hearing  and  appeals  boards. 

Thomas  suggested  the  government  lacked  the  will  to  get  the  job  done. 

"Flow  long  did  it  take  for  the  (trans-Alaska  oil)  pipeline  to  get  its 
land?"  he  said.  "They  did  it  all  in  two  years." 

Fie  cited  the  case  of  a man  named  Flamy  McKinley,  who  filed  an  allotment 
claim  in  1909.  In  2002  --  more  than  90  years  after  he  claimed  the  land  and 
75  years  after  he  died  --  the  government  scheduled  a hearing  to  determine 
whether  he  actually  used  and  occupied  the  land  he  said  he  did.  His  heirs 
are  pursuing  the  claim,  which  remains  on  appeal. 

lack  Flession  of  the  Sierra  Club  said  the  need  to  rush  the  land  transfers 
to  the  state  and  Native  corporations  may  not  be  as  great  as  it  seems.  The 
state  and  corporations  already  have  title  to  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
land  they  are  entitled  tOj  he  said,  citing  BLM  statistics.  They  have  not 
received  final  patents  on  all  of  those  acreSj  but  for  all  practical 


purposes  the  land  is  theirs,  Hession  said. 

There  is,  he  said,  "no  need  to  rush  to  judgment." 

Murkowski  said  she  plans  to  modify  the  bill,  which  must  pass  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  before  going  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Reporter  Liz  Ruskin  can  be  reached  at  1-202-383-0007  or  lruskin@adn.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Tribal  chairman  drives  4j000  miles  in  effort  to  save  school 
SETH  TUPPER 
Associated  Press 
February  13,  2004 

MITCHELL,  S.D.  - Duane  Big  Eagle  returned  Monday  from  a two-week,  4,000 
mile  quest  to  save  the  Crow  Creek  Tribal  School,  but  the  result  of  his 
journey  only  left  him  more  discouraged. 

"I've  been  a long  time  away  from  home  and  I'm  tired,"  said  Big  Eagle,  of 
Fort  Thompson.  "In  returning,  I pretty  much  feel  that  it's  all  lost." 

Big  Eagle,  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribal  chairman,  drove  himself  first  to 
New  Mexico  and  then  to  Washington,  D.C.  He  met  with  numerous  officials 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  well  as  South  Dakota  Sens.  Tom 
Daschle  and  Tim  lohnson,  and  asked  them  to  do  something  to  help  the  tribe 
fix  or  replace  its  aging  and  unsafe  school  buildings. 

If  no  federal  construction  funding  is  allocated  for  Crow  Creek,  Big 
Eagle  fears  the  school  might  be  forced  to  close  after  the  current  school 
year.  That's  why  he  got  behind  the  wheel  of  a car  Ian.  31  and  embarked  on 
a journey  of  desperation. 

"It's  really  getting  to  an  emergency  state  right  now,"  Big  Eagle  said. 
"Somebody  had  to  get  out  there  and  start  getting  these  people  woke  up." 

On  his  way  back  from  Washington,  D.C.,  Big  Eagle  stopped  briefly  Monday 
morning  at  The  Daily  Republic.  He  said  he  felt  compelled  to  work  through 
his  frustration  and  continue  raising  awareness  about  the  situation  at  Crow 
Creek . 

"Somebody  in  Washington  told  me  the  squeaky  wheel  gets  the  grease,"  Big 
Eagle  said.  "So  I thought  I'd  try  to  start  squeaking." 

Big  Eagle  said  he  has  been  lobbying  for  money  to  improve  the  Crow  Creek 
school  buildings  for  about  25  years.  He  said  he  first  pressed  the  issue  in 
1978  during  meetings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  Sen.  George  McGovern  and 
Rep.  lim  Abdnor. 

Despite  Big  Eagle's  efforts,  the  school  buildings  - some  of  which  date 
back  to  the  1930s  - have  continued  to  deteriorate. 

Big  Eagle  said  the  high  school  gymnasium  in  Stephan  already  has  been 
condemned  to  limited  use;  the  high  school  itself  needs  major 
reconstruction;  and  an  elementary  school  in  Fort  Thompson  needs  to  be 
replaced . 

About  two  years  ago.  Crow  Creek's  middle  school  was  condemned.  According 
to  an  official  with  the  school,  the  BIA  delivered  $1.1  million  in 
emergency  funding  to  Crow  Creek  at  that  time  to  pay  for  modular  buildings 
that  now  house  middle  school  classrooms. 

Engineers  hired  by  the  school  have  recommended  that  the  elementary,  high 
school  and  gymnasium  buildings  be  vacated  immediately.  Engineers  hired  by 
the  BIA,  according  to  a Crow  Creek  school  official,  have  said  that  the 
elementary  and  high  school  buildings  will  be  safe  for  at  least  two  to 
three  years. 

Both  parties  agree  that  the  gym  is  unfit  for  heavy  use,  so  the  school 
district  has  been  forced  to  rent  gym  space  for  basketball  games  from  other 
schools  in  the  area.  Big  Eagle  worries  that  the  cost  of  renting  gyms, 
coupled  with  the  cost  of  shuttling  students  to  those  gyms,  will  deplete 
the  school's  finances. 

Even  before  that  happens.  Big  Eagle  fears  that  parents  might  begin 
pulling  their  children  out  of  the  school  district  and  sending  them  to 
other  schools  with  better  facilities.  Decreased  enrollment  would  further 
hamper  the  districts  finances.  Big  Eagle  said,  because  the  school  is 


funded  on  a pen-student  basis  by  the  BIA. 

Even  if  the  school  can  withstand  its  financial  problems,  Big  Eagle  said 
the  school  is  faced  with  a constant  safety  threat  from  its  dilapidated 
buildings  and  could  be  forced  to  close  on  any  given  day. 

"We  might  have  no  other  alternativej " Big  Eagle  said,  "but  to  close  our 
school  - unless  somebody  in  the  BIA  wakes  up." 

Crow  Creek  Tribal  School  is  one  of  nearly  200  BIA-funded  schools  in  the 
United  States.  Construction  projects  at  those  schools  are  funded  by 
Congress  through  the  BIAj  but  the  money  goes  only  so  far  each  year. 

Schools  that  need  new  facilities  must  apply  to  the  BIA,  which  in  turn 
compiles  a priority  list  of  construction  projects. 

Crow  Creek  is  not  one  of  the  BIA's  top  construction  priorities.  Big 
Eagle  said  the  BIA  officials  that  he  met  with  during  the  past  two  weeks 
acknowledged  Crow  Creeks  predicament,  but  they  all  gave  him  the  same 
answer:  There  is  not  enough  money  available. 

Big  Eagle  disagrees.  He  said  there  is  plenty  of  money  available,  but  the 
money  is  obligated  to  other  purposes.  He  is  now  counting  on  Sen.  Daschle 
to  help  direct  some  money  to  Crow  Creek. 

"He  was  the  only  one  I met  in  the  last  4,000  miles  that  showed  a 
positive  attitude , ” Big  Eagle  said. 

If  the  Crow  Creek  schools  are  closed,  500  to  600  students  in  grades  K-12 
would  suddenly  be  left  without  classrooms.  Big  Eagle  said  surrounding 
schools  would  have  a hard  time  assimilating  that  many  students,  especially 
those  in  grades  7-12  who  now  live  in  dormitories  at  Crow  Creek  High  School 

Big  Eagle  said  BIA  officials  told  him  they  were  planning  a meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.j  to  discuss  the  Crow  Creek  situation.  He  is  hoping  for  at 
least  $4.9  million  to  build  a gymnasiurrij  which  he  said  would  help  the 
school  survive  for  several  more  years  until  the  other  buildings  could  be 
repaired  or  replaced. 

The  gymnasium  is  a top  priority  because  of  its  importance  to  the 
students  and  the  community.  Currently,  the  school  only  uses  the  gym  for 
basketball  practice.  Engineers  have  deemed  portions  of  the  gym  unfit  to 
host  basketball  games,  graduation,  prom  or  other  school  and  community 
activities . 

"The  only  thing  that's  going  to  make  the  kids  want  to  come  back  is  to 
have  some  sort  of  athletic  program  or  activities  programs/'  Big  Eagle  said 
"Without  a gym,  we  have  nothing  to  offer  them.  They'll  basically  just  move 
on  to  other  schools  that  have  one." 

Crow  Creek  School  Superintendent/CEO  Scott  Raue  said  that  for  now,  the 
gym  also  has  a better  chance  to  receive  funding  than  a new  school  building 

"We  know  they're  not  going  to  come  up  with  $30  to  $40  million  to  fix 
something  that  huge  right  now/'  Raue  said.  "We're  not  on  the  priority  list 
so  it's  not  going  to  happen.  We  can  survive  in  those  buildings  two  to 
three  more  years,  but  we  can't  survive  in  the  gym  anymore  at  all." 

Raue  said  he  is  hoping  to  at  least  receive  funding  for  a temporary  gym 
that  could  host  activities  until  a new  school  is  built. 

Funding  for  some  sort  of  gymnasium  is  needed  immediately  so  that 
construction  could  begin  in  March,  Big  Eagle  said.  Otherwise,  it  might  too 
late  for  residents  of  the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservation  to  save  their 
school. 

"The  general  feeling  there  throughout  the  communities  is  that  it's 
coming  to  an  end  here,"  Big  Eagle  said. 

Information  from:  The  Daily  Republic 

Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  American,  Knight  Ridder  Corporation. 
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Commentary:  Native  Americans  are  neighbors,  not  props 
SETH  PRINCE  THE  OREGONIAN 
February  14,  2004 

The  relative  silence  that  followed  has  been  more  offensive  than  the  act 
itself. 

Little  has  been  said  in  the  six  days  since  the  rap  duo  OutKast  took  the 
stage  at  the  Grammy  Awards  and  performed  its  hit  "Hey  Ya ! " --  a song  that 


has  nothing  to  do  with  Native  Americans  --  with  a smoking  tepee  and 
skimpily  dressed  "Indian"  maidens  in  feathered  headbands  as  a backdrop. 

CBS,  which  aired  the  show,  apologized  "if  anyone  was  offended/'  after 
several  Indian  groups  complained.  One  has  now  filed  a complaint  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and  is  calling  for  a boycott  against  the 
network,  the  music  awards  and  the  musicians'  recording  label.  The  rappers 
themselves  have  not  apologized  or  explained  their  logic. 

Considering  it  was  a rap  performance,  clearly,  this  isn't  about  being 
politically  correct  or  even  decent.  Not  much  in  the  genre  would  fall  under 
that  heading. 

This  is  about  respect.  There  was  no  reason  --  aside  from  the  group 
thinking  it  was  being  cool,  perhaps  --  to  link  Indians  to  the  performance. 
So  why  aren't  more  people  offended? 

The  news  media  has  largely  ignored  the  issue.  Maybe  everyone  got  lost 
nodding  their  heads  --  "shake  it,  shake  it,  shake  it  like  a Polaroid 
picture,"  as  the  song  goes  --  to  the  catchy  beat. 

People  should  be  shaking  their  heads,  but  in  disbelief  that  Indians,  or 
in  this  case  rip-offs  of  Indian  culture,  are  still  thoughtlessly  used  as  a 
stage  props  in  popular  culture. 

Picture  guys  dressed  up  in  yarmulkes,  faux  beards  and  long,  dark  coats.. 
"All  right  now  fellas!  (YEAH!)  Now  what's  cooler  than  bein'  cool?  (ICE 
COLD!)" 

Or  imagine  women  in  blackface,  dressed  like  Aunt  Temima  . . . "Gimme 
some  sugar!  I AM  your  neighbor!" 

Those  would  get  people's  attention,  but  bogus  depictions  of  Indians,  for 
some  reason,  still  don't. 

Indians  are  among  your  neighbors  in  the  suburbs  and  your  colleagues  in 
the  workplace.  We're  writers  and  millworkers,  doctors  and  day-care 
providers.  We're  your  friends,  your  acquaintances,  your  strangers  on  the 
street . 

So,  please,  have  the  courtesy  to  see  us  for  what  we  are.  Have  the 
insight  to  see  through  what  popular  culture  tells  you  we  are.  And  have  the 
respect  to  speak  up  when  you  see  another  offensive  portrayal  of  a people. 

As  a line  from  the  song  says,  "I  can't  hear  you!" 

Seth  Prince,  who  is  Choctaw  and  Cherokee,  works  on  The  Oregonian's 
news  copy  desk:  503-221-8172;  sethprince@news.oregonian.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  OregonLive.com.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Students,  adults  petition  district  to  combat  racism 
By  ERIC  FRY 
lUNEAU  EMPIRE 
February  13,  2004 

As  a student,  Barbara  Cadiente-Nelson  left  luneau-Douglas  High  School 
because  she  couldn't  take  the  racism  there,  she  told  about  60  students  and 
adults  who  met  Thursday  afternoon  at  ANB  Hall  to  talk  about  prejudice  at 
school. 

"I  experienced  racism  at  its  worst,"  said  Cadiente-Nelson,  of  Tlingit 
and  Filipino  heritage.  "I  knew  what  it  felt  like  to  be  pushed  into  lockers 
called  names  and  spit  at.  I knew  what  it  was  to  taste  someone  else's  spit. 

Now  holding  a master's  degree,  Cadiente-Nelson  teaches  world  literature 
at  1DHS.  She  told  the  assembled  students  that  efforts  have  been  made  to 
make  the  school  safe,  following  renewed  concerns  about  racism  that  were 
sparked  by  a student's  derogatory  sign  about  Natives  last  month. 

But  she  also  said  students  told  her  the  initials  KAN,  which  have  been 
written  on  school  desks  at  1DHS,  stand  for  "kill  all  Natives,"  not  "kids 
against  Natives,"  as  she  first  believed. 

At  Thursday's  meeting,  the  second  of  an  ad  hoc  group  of  students  and 
adults,  students  asked  that  the  group's  upcoming  petition  to  city  and 
school  district  officials  be  amended  to  include  all  of  their  concerns 
about  racism. 

The  original  petition  asked  the  luneau  School  District  to  address  four 


concerns  immediately:  that  all  students  have  an  equal  right  to  receive  a 
fair  and  just  education;  that  they  have  the  right  to  learn  and  pass  with 
honors  from  grade  to  grade;  that  they  have  the  right  to  meet  and  exceed 
state  standards;  and  that  they  have  the  right  to  graduate  with  knowledge 
that  will  help  them  in  the  next  phase  of  their  lives. 

But  students  said  that  list  focused  too  much  on  academics. 

"lust  academics  - it  wouldn't  give  us  that  security  to  feel  things  would 
be  changed/'  said  student  Nick  Kokotovich,  a member  of  a Tlingit  and  Haida 
youth  leadership  group. 

The  petition  now  will  include  the  detailed  report  about  students' 
concerns  that  emerged  from  a meeting  on  Feb.  5. 

Students  fault  the  school  district  for  not  helping  students  prevent  and 
report  racism;  not  having  a zero-tolerance  policy  toward  racism;  not 
having  an  organized  way  to  address  racism;  not  sufficiently  enforcing 
existing  policies  on  harassment  and  racism;  not  training  staff  and 
students  on  how  to  prevent  racism;  and  not  responding  immediately  to 
prevent  violence. 

Schools  Superintendent  Peggy  Cowan  said  the  students  are  asking  for 
clarity,  consistency  and  fairness  in  policies  and  procedures  about 
harassment . 

"Even  a new  student  can  recognize  racism  going  on  in  schools/'  said 
Katie  Botz,  who  moved  to  luneau  from  Kodiak  in  August.  "...  There  is  a way 
to  stop  racism,  to  stop  prejudice.  There  has  to  be  a way.  It's  just  so 
frustrating  to  know  it's  everywhere,  and  it  has  been  here  for  a long,  long 
time. " 

George  Paul  said  two  of  his  sons  left  1DHS  for  alternative  schools. 

"I  did  have  two  sons  who  wanted  to  go  to  school  in  a safe  environment, 
but  that  didn't  happen/'  he  said.  "I  don’t  hold  any  grudges  against 
anybody.  I’m  just  asking  for  safer  schools." 

Selena  Everson,  who  has  three  great-grandchildren  in  the  luneau  schools, 
said,  "The  learning  branch  should  be  free  of  any  tension,  should  be  free 
of  any  hurt  to  a child." 

Nancy  Seamount,  a teacher  of  health  and  student  leadership,  said  her 
classes  have  been  investigating  the  school  culture  at  TDHS  and  will 
present  some  of  their  findings  on  March  2 and  3,  classes  to  which  the 
public  is  invited. 

But  Seamount  said  some  Native  parents  may  have  experienced  trauma  at 
1DHS  and  may  be  reluctant  to  come  to  the  building. 

"It  might  be  helpful  if  we  had  something  spiritual  - a truth  and 
reconciliation  service  at  the  high  school,"  with  elders  and  spiritual 
leaders,  she  said.  "It  seems  like  there's  a need  for  a large  group  of  our 
people  to  heal  before  they  feel  comfortable  coming  into  the  building." 
Copyright  c.  1997-2003  luneau  Empire,  Morris  Communications  Corp. 
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Positive  step  to  building  better  relations 
By  lanet  Gibson 
Miner  and  News  Staff 
February  14,  2004 

A two-hour  meeting  Thursday  which  focused  on  building  partnerships 
between  area  police  forces  and  First  Nations  was  positive,  participants 
said . 

The  meeting  was  a follow-up  to  a meeting  lan.  30  between  Chief  Lorraine 
Major  of  Northwest  Angle  37  First  Nation,  a band  councillor  from  Wauzhushk 
Onigum  (Rat  Portage)  First  Nation,  Mayor  Dave  Canfield  and  Coun.  Colin 
Wasacase. 

Whereas  the  lan.  30  meeting  specifically  addressed  how  the  Kenora  Police 
Service  treat  the  native  population  and  how  they  deal  with  complaints, 
Thursday's  meeting  was  about  building  relationships. 

"I  really  think  it's  turning  a page  in  history,"  Canfield  said. 

The  group  struck  a steering  committee  and  scheduled  a day-long  meeting 
for  March  22  and  a public  meeting  at  a future  date. 

On  Thursday,  about  20  participants  from  the  city,  local  First  Nations, 


Kenora  Police  Services  Boardj  Kenora  Police  Servicej  the  OPPj  Treaty  3 
Policej  Grand  Council  Treaty  3 and  the  Ne-Chee  Friendship  Centre  split 
into  two  roundtables  facilitated  by  Wasacase  and  Dick  Schonewille. 

"The  intent  of  the  meeting  was  to  identify  issues  (between  the  police 
and  First  Nations)  and  ask  if  there  are  solutions/'  said  Kenora  Police 
Chief  George  Curtis. 

Curtis  saidj  "We  have  significant  social  problems  on  the  streets  in 
Kenora.  You  can't  treat  societal  problems  with  law  enforcement.  We  go  to 
the  government.  We  don't  get  anywhere." 

Curtis  said  the  First  NationSj  tooj  have  approached  the  government  for 
help. 

"Neither  one  has  been  successful/'  he  said.  "Maybe  we  should  be  doing 
this  together.  It's  the  only  way  we're  going  to  effect  change." 

Treaty  3 deputy  Police  Chief  Wally  MacLeod  said  he'd  like  to  see  more 
sensitivity  training  for  Kenora  Police  officers  and  new  officers  at  Treaty 
3 Police. 

"Chief  Curtis  and  I discussed  the  possibility  of  sensitivity  training 
and  cross-cultural  training  for  our  officers/'  MacLeod  saidj  adding  he 
thinks  the  training  will  break  down  systemic  barriers  and  build  a 
healthier  community. 

Wasacase  said  the  March  meeting  may  include  local  boards  of  education. 

Fie  thinks  their  involvement  will  lead  to  students  learning  how  to  build 
relationships  with  different  cultures  and  an  exchange  between  schools. 

As  wellj  Curtis  said  the  police  have  to  share  more  information  with  the 
First  Nations  without  saying  what  that  information  would  be. 

"It's  not  just  about  the  policej"  Canfield  said. 

"It's  about  living  together." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 
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Boldt  ruling's  effect  felt  around  the  world 

Courts  in  Canadaj  Australia  have  used  it  as  basis  in  rights  cases 
By  LEWIS  KAMB 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 
February  12j  2004 

A 203-page  ruling  handed  down  in  a federal  courtroom  in  Tacoma  on 
Lincoln’s  birthday  in  1974  wouldn't  just  change  lives  in  Washington  --  it 
would  be  felt  worldwide. 

In  the  three  decades  since  ludge  George  Boldt  handed  down  his  ruling  on 
the  U.S.  v.  Washington  casej  the  Boldt  decision  has  influenced  the  legal 
landscape  for  indigenous  rights  cases  across  America  and  as  far  away  as 
Australia . 

"It's  still  the  granddaddy  of  them  allj " said  Robert  Andersonj  a 
Minnesota  Chippewa  tribe  member  and  director  of  the  University  of 
Washington's  Native  American  Law  Center. 

"Dozens  and  dozens  of  cases , and  I'm  sure  well  into  the  hundreds"  have 
cited  Boldt 's  precedent-setting  ruling  as  the  basis  of  legal  arguments 
over  Indian  treaty  rightSj  Anderson  said. 

Boldt  --  considered  a conservative  jurist  andj  himself  an  avid  sport 
angler  --  ruled  that  Washington  Territorial  Gov.  Isaac  Stevens'  mid-1850s 
treaties  with  Puget  Sound  area  tribes  spelled  out  that  Indians  weren't 
granted  --  but  retained  --  perpetual  rights  to  half  of  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  harvestSj  among  other  guarantees. 

The  ruling  essentially  meant  that  off-reservation  tribal  hunting  and 
fishing  rights  provided  in  treaties  with  the  federal  government  "weren't  a 
gift  or  an  entitlement  to  the  tribeSj  but  something  that  belonged  to  them 
--  like  a property  right j"  said  Michael  Taylorj  reservation  attorney  for 
the  Tulalip  Tribes. 

"It's  the  modern  case  that  is  sort  of  the  basis  for  interpretation  of 
what  treaties  meanj"  added  Taylorj  who  30  years  ago  represented  the 
Quinault  Indian  Nation  during  the  case's  trial. 

Indian  tribes  in  Michiganj  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  used  the  Boldt  ruling 


to  win  legal  decisions  providing  them  with  guarantees  mirroring  those  of 
Western  Washington  treaty  tribeSj  including  rights  to  co-manage  shared 
fisheries  resources  with  state  governments. 

Tribes  in  Oregonj  Californiaj  Montana  and  Idaho  have  won  similar  tribal 
hunting  and  fishing  rights  cases  based  on  the  Boldt  Decision.  And  Alaskan 
Natives  continually  refer  to  the  case  as  a framework  for  protecting  treaty 
rights  in  that  statej  Anderson  said. 

Courts  have  used  the  Boldt  case  as  a legal  framework  to  help  determine 
inherent  indigenous  rights  cases  involving  First  Nations  in  Canadaj  and 
aborigines  in  New  Zealand  and  Australiaj  legal  experts  say. 

In  Washington  statej  even  as  parts  of  the  U.S.  v.  Washington  case 
continue  to  be  litigatedj  tribes  here  continue  to  use  Boldt' s ruling  in 
other  treaty  rights  legal  arguments. 

Only  this  weekj  lawyers  for  the  Makah  Tribe  filed  a petition  for 
rehearing  a three- judge  panel  of  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals'  2002 
ruling  that  essentially  halted  that  tribe's  recent  gray  whale  hunts. 

"The  Boldt  Decision  is  the  whole  basis  of  our  casej"  said  lohn  Arurrij  the 
tribe's  attorneyj  who  added  that  he's  used  the  ruling  as  the  foundation  of 
treaty  rights  cases  for  tribes  as  far  away  as  Minnesota. 

"A  number  of  commentators  have  called  the  Boldt  Decision  the  most 
significant  Indian  rights  case  in  the  last  centuryj"  said  Mason  Morissetj 
a Seattle  attorney  who  successfully  defended  the  Boldt  ruling  before  the  U 
S.  Supreme  Court  in  1979  --  defeating  then-Washington  Attorney  General 
Slade  Gorton's  appeals  to  overturn  it. 

"I  would  have  to  say  they're  probably  right." 

Copyright  c.  1996-2004  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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$7M  for  outside  native  managers  spent  without  basic  safeguards:  auditor 
SUE  BAILEY 
Canadian  Press 
February  10j  2004 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Indian  Affairs  flouted  "basic  principles  of  openness  and 
transparency"  as  it  spent  almost  $7  million  last  year  on  outside  managers 
for  indebted  First  NationSj  says  the  auditor  general. 

"We  found  that  the  selection  of  third-party  managers  did  not  follow  the 
basic  principles  of  openness  and  transparency  required  by  the  government's 
policy  on  transfer  paymentSj"  Sheila  Fraser  reported  Tuesday. 

"Regional  officials  telephoned  candidates  on  the  list  or  otherwise 
invited  them  to  bid  on  requests  for  third-party  management.  There  was  no 
indication  of  public  tenders  or  open  bidding  for  the  work." 

Native  leaders  have  loudly  protested  how  Ottawa  picks  managers  who 
charge  between  $195j000  to  $312j000  a year  in  fees.  Already  cash-strapped 
bands  must  deduct  the  payments  from  their  federal  funds. 

Moreoverj  in  an  undisclosed  region  visited  by  Fraser's  tearrij  there  was 
"no  guidance  to  departmental  staff"  on  how  to  choose  an  outside  manage^ 
says  her  report. 

"The  regional  officials  told  us  that  the  list  of  candidates  comprises 
those  with  previous  experience  as  third-party  managers." 

These  are  among  "several  weaknesses"  Fraser  cites  in  how  Ottawa  paid 
outsiders  to  manage  finances  for  32  of  614  First  Nations  across  Canada. 

Even  a new  policy  introduced  last  April  won't  fill  all  the  gapSj  she 
said . 

Fraser  called  for  improvements  and  an  action  plan  to  introduce  a 
revamped  policy  across  Canada. 

Regional  offices  must  establish  a list  of  qualified  individuals  or  firms 
using  competitive  tendering  processesj  she  said. 

New  Democrat  MP  Pat  Martinj  who  had  pushed  for  closer  scrutiny  of  third- 
party  managerSj  said  Fraser's  report  reveals  systemic  rot. 

"In  factj  our  worst  fears  are  realized. 

"It's  a licence  to  print  moneyj " Martin  said  in  an  interview.  "They're 
giving  these  contracts  with  no  tendering  process  to  Liberal  friends." 


Phil  Fontainej  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  was  not 
surprised  by  Fraser's  findings. 

"We've  been  very  concerned  about  the  intervention  policy  and  (use)  of 
third  party  managers  that  are  involved  with  too  many  of  our  communities... 

"We  want  to  sit  down  with  government  and  figure  out  a more  effective 
strategy. " 

Native  communities  administer  most  of  more  than  $5  billion  spent  by 
Indian  Affairs  on  education,  social  assistancej  housing  and  other  programs 
each  year. 

Indian  Affairs  intervenes  when  a band  overspends  its  budget  by  more  than 
eight  per  cent.  In  the  most  serious  cases,  control  is  removed  and  an 
outside  manager  steps  in  to  staunch  the  flow  of  red  ink. 

The  Assembly  of  Manitoba  Chiefs  and  other  groups  say  such  problems 
usually  stem  from  underfunding  by  Ottawa  or  lack  of  training  - not  from 
fraud . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Canadian  Press. 
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New  constitution  in  works  for  Yukon  First  Nations 
February  9,  2004 

WHITEFIORSE  - The  Council  of  Yukon  First  Nations  has  started  down  a road 
that  could  lead  to  a new  system  of  First  Nations  government  in  the 
territory. 

It's  grand  chief  says  leaders  from  around  the  Yukon  have  endorsed  the 
idea . 

Ed  Schultz  says  this  is  what  he's  been  working  for  since  taking  office 
four  years  ago. 

Over  the  next  18  months,  aboriginal  people  in  the  territory  will  be 
asked  to  share  in  the  writing  of  a new  constitution  for  the  council. 

Then  all  First  Nation  members  will  be  entitled  to  vote  on  a new  system 
of  government. 

Schultz  says  with  the  implementation  of  land  claims  and  self-government, 
the  current  situation  won't  work. 

"It  will  be  totally  untenable  in  a few  more  years,  it  will  be  just  so 
cumbersome  we'll  never  have  a clear  handle  on  it,  so  we  need  to  move  down 
this  process  now,"  he  says. 

Schultz's  other  major  goal  as  grand  chief  has  been  to  bring  the  Kwanlin 
Dun  First  Nation  and  the  Kaska  First  Nations  onto  the  council. 

Fie  says  this  is  a great  time  for  them  to  join,  but  he  says  they  don't 
have  a veto  over  moving  ahead. 

"In  the  event  that  they  are  still  not  desirous  to  be  involved  with  this 
initiative  then  we'll  still  carry  forward  because  the  proliferation  of 
processes  is  still  happening,"  he  says. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  in  all  the  communities  in  the  coming  months 
to  talk  about  what  form  the  new  government  will  take.  Schultz  has  his  own 
ideas,  but  he's  keeping  those  to  himself. 

Schultz  says  he  doesn't  want  people  to  think  he's  trying  to  bulldoze 
something  through. 

Copyright  c.  2002  CBC  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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NEWS  STORY 
By  Paco  Francoli 

Former  minister  Nault  says  he  was  'whacked'  from  Cabinet 

Former  minister  gives  candid  interview  to  Maclean's  Paul  Wells , says 
Martinites  have  purged  party  of  dean  Chre'tien  Grit  loyalists 

Bob  Nault,  the  former  Indian  affairs  minister,  has  lashed  out  at  the  new 
Paul  Martin  government  for  being  "whacked"  from  Cabinet  because  of  his 
close  ties  to  former  prime  minister  dean  Chre'tien. 

"They  [the  Martinites]  have  chosen  a different  team.  They'vej  in  my  view 
whacked  a whole  pile  of  Cabinet  ministers  from  the  Chre'tien  government 
simply  because  they  were  there.  So  this  whole  issue  of  the  merit  principle 
just  doesn't  exist.  I'm  still  a bit  shocked  by  that/'  he  said  in  a candid 
interview  with  Maclean's  columnist  Paul  Wells  last  week. 

The  interview,  posted  last  Tuesday  on  Mr.  Wells'  web  blog,  which  is  like 
an  on-line  diary,  reveals  in  a surprisingly  open  way  what  the  veteran  MP 
thinks  about  the  new  Prime  Minister's  decision  to  dump  him  from 
Cabinet  upon  taking  office  on  Dec.  12,  as  well  as  other  matters  before  the 
party. 

"It's  obvious  I'm  not  even  on  the  hockey  team  any  more,  never  mind  the 
power  play,"  said  the  15-year  veteran  MP  first  elected  in  1988. 

The  interview  took  place  only  hours  after  Mr.  Nault  (Kenora-Rainy  River, 
Ont.)  announced  last  week  he  won't  seek  re-election  in  the  coming  spring 
federal  campaign,  becoming  the  seventh  high-profile  former 
Chre'tien  Cabinet  minister  to  quit  politics  since  Mr.  Chre'tien  retired. 
Mr.  Wells  was  in  Sydney,  Australia  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Nault  also  dismissed  Mr.  Martin's  first  Throne  Speech  as  nothing 
more  than  a pre-election  ploy.  "As  they  say  in  the  business.  Liberals 
always  campaign  on  the  left  and  govern  in  the  centre  or  right  of 
centre.  Obviously  that  hasn't  changed. 

"The  ideas  are  ones  that  are  necessary  but  they're  not  new.  I was 
involved  in  the  last  Throne  Speech,  heavily,  on  the  aboriginal  side,  and 
this  one  is  weak  compared  to  that  one." 

Mr.  Nault  supported  Mr.  Martin’s  leadership  bid  late  last  year  but  the 
two  men  often  found  themselves  at  odds  in  2003,  particularly  over  Mr. 
Martin's  decision  not  to  back  one  of  Mr.  Nault 's  key  pieces  of 
legislation,  C-7,  the  First  National  Governance  Act. 

As  Indian  affairs  minister,  Mr.  Nault  dealt  with  a number  of  angry 
protests  over  this  legislation  by  the  country's  top  native  leaders.  The 
bill  would  drastically  revamp  the  century-old  Indian  Act.  Mr.  Martin, 
meanwhile,  has  promised  native  groups  that  he  will  consult  them  before 
moving  forward. 

Mr.  Nault  told  Mr.  Wells  that  the  new  Prime  Minister  is  now  working  on 
implementing  the  bill  "in  a roundabout  way.  Of  course  I don't  think 
anybody  wants  to  admit  that  C-7  should  go  ahead  as  it  is  -- 
because  [Mr.  Martin]  said  it  shouldn't." 

Mr.  Nault  also  admonished  the  new  government  for  moving  on  initiatives 
he  has  already  put  into  motion,  such  as  the  new  First  Nations  Governance 
Institute.  "I  announced  that  before  Christmas,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Nault 's  frank  comments  speak  to  the  deep  rift  that  exists  between 
the  incoming  and  outgoing  governments  which  has  been  extensively  reported 
on.  But  rarely  do  such  senior  members  from  either  team  speak  so 
openly  about  the  bad  feelings  on  the  record. 

When  Mr.  Wells  asked  Mr.  Nault  if  he  could  quote  him,  the  former 
minister  replied  that  he  could  so  long  as  he  put  his  comments  in  the 
proper  context,  adding: 

"The  context  is  the  whole  issue  of  the  fact  that  the  party  is  shedding 
itself  of  people  for  what  I consider  to  be  no  reason." 

Mr.  Nault 's  decision  to  leave  politics  came  on  the  same  day  that  former 
justice  minister  Martin  Cauchon  (Outremont,  Que.)  said  he  would  not  seek 
re-election.  Mr.  Cauchon’s  departure  was  also  a sore  point  for  Mr. 

Nault . 

"Fle's  41;  I'm  48.  I think  that  tells  you  a lot.  Guys  like  him  and  I 
shouldn’t  be  calling  it  a day,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Nault  also  dismissed  as  "ridiculous"  the  party's  recent  decision  to 
embrace  the  return  of  Bloc  Que'be'cois  co-founder  lean  Lapierre.  "I  don't 
have  a lot  of  time  or  use  for  lean  Lapierre  and/or  the  separatists.  And  I 
think  if  we  start  filling  our  team  up  with  nationalists,  that's  dangerous, 
he  said. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Lapierre  panned  the  Liberal's  Clarity  Act  as  "useless," 
immediately  putting  himself  at  odds  with  the  former  Chre'tien  government 
which  counts  the  initiative  as  one  of  its  top  achievements. 

The  Clarity  Act  was  championed  by  another  Chre'tien  loyalist,  Ste'phane 


Dion,  who  was  dumped  from  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Martin.  The  legislation  would 
give  Ottawa  the  power  to  set  tough  ground  rules  for  any  future 
referendum  on  Quebec  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Dion  (Saint  Laurent-Cartierville,  Que.)  was  incredulous  when  told 
about  Mr.  Lapierre's  comment.  "Useless  bill?"  Mr.  Dion  said  to  reporters. 
"That's  completely  wrong.  It's  the  most  important  thing  we  have 
done  for  the  unity  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Martin  later  found  himself  doing  damage  control,  confirming  that  he 
has  no  plans  to  get  rid  of  the  legislation.  "It's  the  law,"  Mr.  Martin 
said  during  a town  hall  meeting  on  the  French-language  network  of 
the  CBC . 

"But  I'm  certain  that  while  I'm  Prime  Minister  there  will  never  be  a 
referendum  because  we're  going  to  have  the  kind  of  country  where  Quebecers 
will  want  to  build  a stronger  Canada." 
f rancoli@hilltimes . com 
The  Hill  Times 

Incumbent  MPs  not  seeking  re-election 

2.  Liberal  MP  Alex  Shepherd 

3.  Liberal  MP  Dohn  Manley 

4.  Liberal  MP  Herb  Dhaliwal 

5.  Liberal  MP  Lyle  Vanclief 

6.  Liberal  MP  Clifford  Lincoln 

7.  Liberal  MP  Martin  Cauchon 

8.  Liberal  MP  Bob  Nault 

9.  Liberal  MP  David  Collenette 

10.  Liberal  MP  Benoit  Serre' 

11.  Liberal  MP  Mark  Assad 

12.  PC  MP  Andre'  Bachand 

13.  Conservative  MP  Rick  Borotsik 

14.  PC  MP  loe  Clark 

15.  Liberal  MP  Gary  Pillitteri 

16.  Liberal  MP  Karen  Kraft  Sloan 
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Nault 's  remarks  draw  rebuke  from  Bearskin  Lake  chief 
By  Bryan  Meadows  - The  Chronicle-lournal 
February  7 , 2004 

The  chief  of  the  Bearskin  Lake  First  Nation  is  upset  with  comments  by 
Liberal  MP  Bob  Nault  about  Charles  Fox's  bid  for  the  Kenora  riding 
Liberal  nomination. 

Rodney  McKay  said  yesterday  that  the  Kenora-Rainy  River  riding  MP's 
statement  about  Fox  not  being  "a  credible  candidate/'  is  a slap  in  the 
face  to  Bearskin  Lakej  especially  after  many  years  of  support  Nault  has 
enjoyed  from  the  community  in  previous  elections. 

"Mr.  Fox  is  a most  credible  candidate.  He  has  many  years  of  experience 
with  First  Nation  issues  and  concerns/'  McKay  said. 

After  dropping  out  of  the  Liberal  nomination  race  this  week,  Nault  told 
The  Canadian  Press  that  "it's  not  about  winning  or  losing.  I don't  see  Mr. 
Fox  as  a credible  candidate,  to  start  off  with." 

Fox  has  been  one  of  Nault 's  loudest  critics  over  the  past  few  years, 
especially  during  discussions  on  the  controversial  First  Nations 
Governance  Act. 

McKay  said  he  was  also  upset  by  Liberal  party  association  spokesman 
Roger  Valley's  comments  on  a Dryden  radio  station,  which  suggested  that 
Fox  was  not  from  the  riding. 

"Fox  is  not  being  parachuted  into  the  riding.  ...  My  community  cannot 
understand  why  our  First  Nation  member  is  being  targeted  as  an  outside^ " 
McKay  said,  noting  that  "Fox  was  born  and  raised  in  Bearskin  Lake,  which 
is  a part  of  the  Kenora  riding." 

"The  entire  political  life  of  Fox  has  been  devoted  to  the  betterment  of 


the  people  of  the  area." 

With  Nault  gone.  Fox  has  said  it  won't  change  his  strategy  for  the 
riding's  nomination  bid. 

"We're  moving  ahead  to  capture  the  nomination  and  move  towards  the 
election,"  he  said.  "Nothing  has  changed." 

"RE ; Ottawa  to  appeal  B.C.  Residential  School  ruling"  
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Ottawa  to  appeal  B.C.  residential  school  ruling 
December  decision  found  government 
100-per-cent  liable  for  abuse  settlements 
By  KIM  LUNMAN 
February  10,  2004 

OTTAWA  - Ottawa  is  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  overturn  a B.C. 
ruling  that  holds  the  federal  government  liable  for  native  residential 
school  settlements  in  the  province. 

The  move  - announced  yesterday  by  Denis  Coderre,  the  minister 
responsible  for  the  Office  of  Indian  Residential  Schools  Resolution  Canada 
and  lustice  Minister  Irwin  Cotier  - was  denounced  as  a step  backwards  by 
Phil  Fontaine,  National  Chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 

"We  are  disappointed  that  the  federal  government  has  decided  to  appeal 
this  decision  and  we  believe  an  appeal  is  not  in  the  interests  of  fairness 
justice  or  a timely  resolution  for  residential  schools  survivors,"  he  said 

"There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  continue  to  work  on  a comprehensive 
approach  to  resolving  the  legitimate  claims  of  abuse,  loss  of  language  and 
culture  and  the  intergenerational  effects  that  resulted  from  the 
residential  schools  experiment." 

There  is  no  guarantee  the  Supreme  Court  will  hear  the  appeal,  which 
comes  a week  after  a Throne  Speech  in  which  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin 
promised  to  better  the  lives  of  aboriginals,  describing  many  natives' 
living  conditions  as  "shameful." 

The  December  appeal  court  decision  overturned  a 1998  ruling  that  made 
the  United  Church  partly  liable  for  abuse  at  a former  residential  school 
in  Port  Alberni,  B.C. 

The  unanimous  ruling  by  five  B.C.  Court  of  Appeal  judges  made  Ottawa 
100-per-cent  liable  for  compensation  owed  to  former  students  who  were 
sexually  abused.  The  court  ruled  that  as  a non-profit  organization,  the 
United  Church  should  not  be  held  financially  liable  for  the  actions  of  its 
employees . 

The  ruling  overturned  a trial  judge's  finding  that  Ottawa  is  75-per-cent 
liable  and  the  United  Church  is  25-per-cent  liable. 

The  B.C.  ruling  deals  only  with  the  United  Church  in  that  specific  case 
but  has  broad  implications  for  other  religious  organizations  that  ran 
residential  schools  across  Canada. 

"There  is  a larger  principle  at  issue,"  Mr.  Cotier  said.  "Accordingly, 
the  principle  of  vicarious  liability  of  non-profit  organizations  for  the 
abuse  of  children  in  their  care  needs  to  be  underscored,  and  the 
fundamental  principle  of  child  protection  afforded." 

"The  government  has  always  been  committed  to  healing  and  to  ensuring 
that  people  are  able  to  make  informed  choices  about  redress,  about  healing 
and  about  reconciliation,"  Mr.  Coderre  said. 

Churches  ran  residential  schools  to  help  "Christianize"  natives  for 
Ottawa  until  the  1970s. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribej  county  in  dispute  over  dock  ownership 
February  14j  2004 

COEUR  D'ALENE  - The  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  and  Benewah  County  waterfront 

property  owners  are  at  odds  over  whether  ownership  of  a dock  is  a right  or 

a privilege j and  the  conflict  may  go  to  court. 

County  Prosecutor  Doug  Payne  has  offered  to  take  up  the  side  of  private 
landowners  if  they  want  to  file  a lawsuit. 

"As  county  prosecutor , I've  been  working  a long  time  on  the  issue/' 

Payne  said. 

The  tribe  contends  that  a dock  is  a privilege  it  has  a duty  to  regulate. 

A federal  judge  affirmed  in  1998  that  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  owns  the 

portions  of  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene  and  the  St.  Doe  River  within  reservation 
boundaries . 

The  tribej  which  is  developing  a lake  management  prograrrij  is  charging 
annual  fees  for  dock  ownerSj  and  a temporary  ban  has  been  placed  on  new 
docks . 

Payne  claims  the  fees  and  moratorium  could  threaten  property  values  and 
the  county's  property  tax  revenueSj  and  he  has  offered  to  mount  a legal 
challenge  on  behalf  of  the  North  Idaho  Citizens  Alliance  against  the  tribe 
for  $50  an  hour.  The  group  is  trying  to  build  a legal  fund. 

Alliance  President  Angela  Lee  MorroWj  who  owns  waterfront  property  near 
Flarrisonj  said  property  values  have  declined  and  that  residents  are 
resistant  to  the  annual  dock  fees. 

"The  tribe  doesn't  have  jurisdiction  over  private  citizenSj"  Morrow  said 
Chuck  Mathesonj  chairman  of  the  tribe's  Lake  Management  Boardj  said  the 
tribe  is  in  good  legal  standing  and  wants  only  to  maintain  the  lake. 

"It  was  never  our  intention  to  keep  anyone  from  the  lakej"  Matheson  said 
"It  is  a wonderful  natural  resource.  Our  only  intention  is  to  take  care  of 
the  lake  for  generations  to  come." 

Matheson  said  the  dock  moratorium  is  temporary  while  the  lake  management 
team  conducts  an  inventory  of  docks  and  other  structures  on  its  portion  of 
the  lake.  The  inventory  will  be  complete  this  yearj  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Idaho  Spokesmanj  Boisej  ID. 
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Civil  rights  lawsuit  dismissed 

By  Fleidi  Bell  Geasej  Tournal  Staff  Writer 

February  15j  2004 

WFIITE  CLAYj  Neb.  - A federal  judge  in  Nebraska  has  dismissed  a lawsuit 
claiming  violation  of  civil  rights  during  protests  about  incidents  at 
Whiteclay . 

Tom  Poor  Bearj  who  helped  spearhead  marches  protesting  alcohol  sales  and 
unsolved  murders  of  American  Indian  peoplej  had  filed  the  suit  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Omaha  last  Tulyj  with  help  from  an  Omaha  attorney. 

The  suit  said  officials  violated  the  civil  rights  of  marcherSj  several 
of  whom  were  arrested  and  charged  with  trespassingj  obstruction  of 
justice  and  other  charges. 

"They  violated  my  rightSj  my  freedom  of  speechj  my  freedom  of  religionj 
and  my  right  to  assemblej"  Poor  Bear  said. 

The  suit  also  said  alcohol  sales  at  Whiteclay  are  illegalj  because 
according  to  an  executive  order  from  the  1800Sj  the  town  is  technically 
part  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  Alcohol  is  illegal  on  the 
reservationj  which  sits  less  than  a mile  from  Whiteclay  north  of  the 
state  line. 

Poor  Bear  said  he  was  notified  last  week  that  a judge  had  dismissed  his 
casej  which  was  filed  against  Sheridan  County  Sheriff  Terry  RobbinSj 
Nebraska  State  Patrol  Col.  Tom  Nesbitt , Nebraska  Liquor  Commission 
Chairman  Robert  Logsdonj  and  commission  members  Richard  Coyne  and  Rhonda 
Flower. 

"I  figured  they  would  (dismiss  it)j"  Poor  Bear  said  Wednesday.  "I  was 
the  only  one  as  a member  of  a tribe  that  ever  filed  a lawsuit  against  the 


state  of  Nebraska." 

Poor  Bear  said  he  plans  to  appeal  to  the  8th  Circuit  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"We're  going  to  continue  to  fight,"  he  said.  "I  believe  in  my  people  too 
much.  And  I can't  give  up." 

Poor  Bear  said  he  continues  to  maintain  a presence  at  Camp  Justice,  a 
camp  set  up  between  Pine  Ridge  and  Whiteclay. 

"I  made  a commitment  that  Camp  Justice  would  stay  there  until  the 
murders  of  Wally  Black  Elk  and  Ron  Hard  Heart  were  solved,"  he  said, 
referring  to  two  Lakota  men  whose  bodies  were  found  near  Whiteclay  on 
June  8,  1999.  "And  we're  going  on  five  years  now." 

Contact  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419  or  heidi.bell@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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The  Native  American  Prisoner  Network  (NAPN)  has  a new  home  at 
http://www.napn . us/ . 

Information  for  new  inmates  has  been  listed  in  the  past  few  days. 

In  addition  to  pen  pal  listings,  NAPN  has  a section  on  prisoners 
with  artwork  on  display. 

Here  is  a listing  of  several  artists  with  work  posted  at  NAPN. 

Check  out  their  work  at  http://www.napn.us  and  write  them  at  the 
addresses  below. 

Peter  Allandar  # EN  4478 
P 0 Box  200 

Camp  Hill,  PA  17001-0200 

Cesar  (Two  Winds)  Antunez  #429083 
Price  Daniel  - TDCJ-ID 
938  FM  1673 
Snyder,  TX  79549 

Isadodore  Baptisto  #60090 
ASPC  Eyman  - SMU  II  - B 4 I - 08 
P 0 Box  3400 
Florence,  Arizona  85232 

Christian  Brotons  L23256 

Santa  Rosa  Correctional  Institution,  D2210  Lower 
5850  E.  Milton  Road 
Milton,  FL  32583 

Ed  Slow  Horse  Chaparro  #AJ  2344 
301  Morea  Road 
Frackville,  PA  17932 

Joseph  S.H.  Churchill  #975026 
Wabash  Valley  Correctional  Facility 
P 0 Box  2222 
Carlisle,  IN  47838 

"RE;  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  
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Subj:  December  1890  / January  1891  THE  RED  MAN  magazine, 

Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

[I  am  unable  to  find  a copy  of  the  January  23,  1891  issue  of  the  HELPER, 
so  instead  I bring  you  a transcription  consisting  of  excerpts  from  the 
monthly  (in  this  case,  bi-monthly)  RED  MAN.  I'll  be  back  on  track  this 


coming  weekend  with  the  dan  30,  1891  HELPER.  If  anybody  on  these  lists 
has  a copy  of  the  1/23/91  issue,  please  email  me... Thanks!  -Barb.] 

THE  RED  MAN 
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"The  Common  Schools  are  the  stomachs  of  the  country  in  which  all 
people  that  come  to  us  are  assimilated  within  a generation.  When  a lion 
eats  an  ox,  the  lion  does  not  become  an  ox  but  the  ox  becomes  a lion." 
HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 


CAPT.  PRATT'S  VIEWS  ON  THE  INDIAN  QUESTION  AFTER  TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE. 

QUANAH,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Comanches,  is  the  son  of  a 
white  mother  and  a Comanche  father.  His  mother  belonged  to  one  of  the 
first  families  of  Texas,  and  lived  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  The 
Comanches,  in  one  of  their  raids,  captured  her  when  she  was  about 
fifteen  years  old.  She  became  the  wife  of  a young  Comanche  of  some 
importance,  had  a number  of  children,  forgot  her  mother  tongue,  and  was 
lost  to  her  people  for  many  years.  Finally  she  was  discovered  and 
persuaded  to  return  to  her  childhood's  home.  She  spoke  only  Comanche. 

Her  habits  and  dress  were  entirely  those  of  the  Comanche  Indians.  Her 
relatives  were  very  kind,  dressed  her  in  the  garb  of  civilization  and 
treated  her  with  every  mark  of  affection.  She  was  not  long  with  them 
before  she  showed  discontent  and  finally  disappeared  and  alone  traversed 
the  hundreds  of  miles  between  her  relatives'  Texan  home  and  the  Comanche 
Reservation.  Among  the  first  students  brought  to  Carlisle  in  October, 
1879,  was  a light-complexioned  boy,  about  sixteen  years  old,  to  whom  we 
gave  the  name  of  Stephen.  He  came  in  blanket,  leggings  and  moccasins. 

His  hair  was  long  and  matted.  He  was  as  dirty  and  as  much  covered  with 
vermin  as  any  in  the  party.  He  spoke  no  word  of  English,  but  could 
speak  the  Sioux  language  with  as  much  fluency  as  the  others.  His  teacher 
found,  as  he  developed,  that  while  he  had  a good  mind  he  learned  English 
with  less  readiness  and  made  slower  progress  than  many  of  the  Indian 
boys  who  came  with  the  same  party  and  under  like  circumstances.  When  he 
was  presented  at  Rosebud  Agency  as  a pupil  for  Carlisle,  inquiry 
developed  that  this  father  and  mother  were  white  people,  and  while 
crossing  the  plains  to  California  their  party  had  been  attacked  by 
Indians.  His  father  was  killed,  and  his  mother  captured. 

Stephen  was  born  just  after  this  event.  His  mother  married  an  Indian, 
by  whom  she  had  other  children.  When  these  facts  become  known  word  was 
sent  to  the  camp,  and  she  was  asked  to  come  to  the  agency  to  see  the 
Carlisle  school  Agent.  She  sent  back  word  that  she  was  an  Indian  now, 
and  did  not  want  to  come  in  to  the  agency,  but  that  she  wanted  her  white 
boy  to  become  educated  with  his  own  race.  We  know  scores  of  such  cases. 

SAVAGERY  IS  A HABIT. 

Carlos  Montezuma  is  a full-blooded  Apache  Indian.  When  he  was 
thirteen  years  old  he  was  captured  by  the  Pimas,  and  brought  to  their 
camps  where  he  was  offered  for  sale,  a horse  being  the  price  asked.  A 
traveling  photographer,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  Pima  camp  taking 
photographs,  became  interested  in  the  boy  and  offered  $30,  the  price  of 
a horse,  which  the  Indians  accepted.  He  brought  the  boy  East  and  had  him 
with  him  in  his  gallery  in  Brooklyn,  Boston  and  Chicago;  he  sent  him  to 


the  public  schools,  and  finally, through  the  interest  of  a lady  of  means, 
he  entered  the  Illinois  Agricultural  College.  He  developed  special 
aptitude  for  chemistry,  and  when  he  graduated  a place  was  found  for  him 
in  a drug  store  near  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  where,  as  a clerk,  he 
supported  himself  and  earned  the  means  for  carrying  himself  through  a 
course  in  that  college.  He  graduated  in  1888,  and,  under  the  advice  of 
friends,  put  out  his  sign  as  a physician  in  Chicago.  When  General  Morgan 
became  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  he  heard  of  Dr.  Montezuma,  and 
offered  him  an  appointment  as  physician  for  the  Indian  School  at  Ft. 
Stevenson,  Dak.  The  Dr.  accepted,  and,  after  about  a year's  service 
there,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Agency  physician  at  one  of  the 
Agencies  in  Nevada,  where  he  now  is.  He  knows  nothing  of  his  native 
Apache  language,  nor  is  there  a trace  of  Apache  superstition  or  habit  to 
be  found  in  him.  He  is  civilized  in  habit  and  thought. 

During  the  campaign  of  1874  and  1875  against  the  Cheyennes,  Kiowas 
and  Comanches  in  the  Indian  Territory,  two  of  our  Companies  ran  into  a 
large  Cheyenne  camp  on  the  border  of  the  staked  plains  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Washita  River.  The  Indians  vastly  outnumbered  the  troops, 
and  the  troops,  by  rapid  retreat,  barely  escaped  being  annihilated.  Two 
soldiers  were  killed  and  left  on  the  field.  Then  the  Companies  reached 
our  main  camps,  some  35  miles  distant  from  the  Indian  camp,  our  whole 
force  was  at  once  ordered  out  and  moved  on  the  Cheyennes.  The  Cheyennes 
had,  doubtless,  followed  the  troops  and  knew  of  our  large  command,  so 
that  when  we  reached  their  camps  they  had  fled  to  the  staked  plains.  We 
found  the  bodies  of  the  two  soldiers,  and  as  I had  command  of  about 
eighty  Indian  scouts  and  held  the  advance  of  our  troops,  I was  the  first 
to  enter  the  vacated  camps.  The  two  soldiers  had  been  scalped,  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  camp,  on  high  ground,  I found  a pole  about  10  feet 
high,  on  the  top  of  which  was  the  fresh  scalp  of  one  of  the  soldiers, 
while  the  sod  around  the  pole,  for  a distance  of  twenty  feet  or  more, 
was  all  worn  out  by  the  dancing  of  the  Indians.  I found  out  afterwards 
that  their  women  and  children  had  danced  all  night  around  that  scalp. 
Among  these  dancers  was  a lad  of  ten  or  eleven  years.  Sometime  after 
that  war,  when  these  Indians  had  come  in  about  their  agency,  this  lad 
was  induced  to  attend  the  Agency  School.  On  the  opening  of  Carlisle,  in 
1879,  he  was  one  of  the  first  pupils.  He  was  bright  and  capable, 
advanced  rapidly  to  the  higher  departments,  and  in  time  became  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  Cadet  organization.  After  being  eight  years  with  us  he 
married  one  of  our  girls,  a member  of  the  Pawnee  tribe.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  having  established  themselves  in  the  confidence  of  the  white 
people,  through  our  outing  system,  he  found  employment  and  went  out  from 
us  to  live  in  a community  near  Philadelphia.  He  has  now  been  in  the 
employ  of  a responsible  business  man  for  three  years.  He  has  arduous 

duties  to  perform  which  requires  him  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the 

morning.  He  receives  a salary  which  enables  him  to  support  himself  and 
his  family.  During  these  three  years  neither  he  nor  his  family  has  cost 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  one  cent.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are 
respected  members  of  the  Church  and  community  where  they  live.  He  pays 
his  taxes  and  votes.  He  desires  to  remain  among  civilized  people  and 
follow  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life.  He  can  talk  of  his  former  savage 
habits  and  the  habits  of  his  people,  but  he  despises  them  and  deplores 
the  pauper  condition  into  which  his  people  have  been  forced  by  the 
system  of  control  and  management  pursued  by  the  United  States.  I know 

scores  of  like  cases,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Comanches,  Kiowas,  Sioux  and 

others  of  the  most  nomadic  tribes. 

CIVILIZATION  IS  A HABIT. 


French  scientists  wishing  to  discover  what  language  would  appear  in  a 
child  if  it  never  heard  any  language,  isolated  an  infant  under  the  care 
of  a mute.  The  child  was  not  permitted  to  hear  a word  of  any  language 
for  eight  years.  It  was  then  found  that  it  could  imitate  with  great 
perfection  the  songs  and  calls  of  birds,  of  animals,  of  insects,  but 
could  speak  no  word  of  any  human  language.  We  add  this  in  the  case  of 
Quanah's  mother,  of  Stephen's  mother,  of  Dr.  Montezuma,  and  the  young 
Cheyenne,  and  to  hundreds  of  other  like  cases  within  our  experience  and 
knowledge,  and  say  that 

LANGUAGE  IS  A HABIT. 


In  every  case  within  our  knowledge  the  formation  or  change  of  habit 
has  been  brought  about  by  environment.  We  say,  then,  environ  the  Indians 
with  our  language  and  civilized  habits,  and  they  will  become  civilized. 
Leave  them  in  the  environment  of  the  tribes  and  of  their  savagery,  and 


they  will  remain  tribal  savages.  Of  course  they  will.  What  is  to  change 
them?  There  is  no  "heart  language."  There  is  no  resistless  clog  placed 
upon  us  by  birth.  We  are  not  born  with  languagej  nor  are  we  born  with 
ideas  of  either  civilization  or  savagery.  Languagej  savagery  and 
civilization  are  forced  upon  us  entirely  by  our  environmentj  I will  not 
say  during  the  growing  period  onlyj  for  in  the  case  of  Stephen’s  motherj 
maturity  had  been  reachedj  and  in  the  case  of  Quanah's  motherj  Dr. 
Montezuma  and  the  young  Cheyenne  much  more  than  half  the  period  before 
maturity  had  been  passed  before  they  each  entered  upon  new  conditions. 
Ifj  thenj  we  relentlessly  consign  to  their  savagery  our  Indian 
populationj  and  carefully  guard  them  in  their  reservationsj  as  we  are 
now  doingj  we  shall  have  material  for  Wild  West  shows  which  the  gaping 
throngs  of  the  East  may  laugh  at  and  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
patronizej  for  centuries  to  come. 


BRAVE  WOMEN  IN  THE  FIELD 


Another  Interesting  Letter  from  Miss  Gayj  Who  is  Associated  with  Miss 
Fletcher  in  her  Work  of  Allotting  Lands  to  the  Nez  PerceSj  in  Idaho. 

It  is  not  easy  to  take  up  one's  thread  of  discourse  after  that  thread 
has  been  wound  about  rugged  mountainSj  snarled  through  canyons 
innumerablej  trailed  across  swollen  torrentSj  scraped  over  sharp 
basaltic  rockSj  and  twisted  in  and  out  of  unspeakable  gulches. 

The  thread  is  very  much  worse  for  the  wear.  You  will  need  to  have 
patience  with  it. 

If  I remember  rightly  we  had  just  tumbled  down  Standing  Gulch  into 
Kamiahj  when  I wrote  you  last.  Briggs  says  we  call  it  Standing  Gulch 
because  it  stands  on  endj  but  Briggs  is  wrong  for  once.  Not  that  we 
dispute  his  premises;  the  gulch  does  stand  on  end  with  a slight 
inclination  to  the  horizon  at  the  topj  but  we  call  it  by  the  name  of  the 
man  who  came  out  of  that  gulchj  one  fine  dayj  when  the  thermometer 
registered  100  degrees  in  the  shadej  and  appeared  at  our  cabin  doorj 
with  a good-sized  allotment  of  Nez  Perce  land  upon  his  broad  shouldersj 
and  an  unconquered  sparkle  in  his  eye. 

How  our  drooping  souls  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  him!  Nothing  so  good 
had  ever  before  come  to  us  out  of  that  great  split  in  the  earth. 

Since  the  day  we  first  escaped  out  of  its  jawSj  it  had  been  prolific 
of  aches  and  bruisesj  torn  garments  and  alkali  dust  excoriations , but 
here  was  a live  man  just  from  Carlislej  suddenly  emerged  from  the  great 
cleft  into  the  loveliness  of  Paradisej  bringing  with  him  a bracing  whiff 
of  the  atmosphere  of  civilization.  When  he  took  off  his  dust-laden  hatj 
there  was  an  aureola  about  his  headj  and  when  he  stamped  off  the  soil 
from  his  bootSj  they  fairly  shone  in  our  eyes.  We  who  had  forgotten  the 
existence  of  Day  & Martinj  wej  out  of  whose  life  the  Raven  Gloss  had  so 
long  disappeared  with  numerous  other  glossesj  once  so  essential  to  our 
comfort j but  now  - as  if  they  never  had  been. 

I will  not  stop  to  relate  how  the  heart  of  the  cook  sank  like  lead 
within  herj  when  after  the  first  absorbing  delightj  she  realized  that 
this  glorified  man  and  his  friend  from  Lapwai  werej  after  allj  mortalj 
and  the  state  of  our  larder  crushed  in  upon  and  condensed  her  spirits 
into  anxiety.  We  were  "out  of  every  thingj"  and  on  very  short  commons  - 
corn-beef  and  flour  and  coffee. 

"It  is  perfectly  horriblej " she  saidj  and  her  inability  to  disturb 
the  serenity  of  the  allotting  agent  upon  the  subject  exasperated  her. 

Howeverj  the  sublime  faith  of  Her  Majestyj  that  life  would  somehow  be 
supported  until  a relief  expedition  should  arrive  from  the  outside 
worldj  was  not  subjected  to  a very  severe  strain  upon  this  occasionj  for 
the  thoughtful  friend  from  Lapwai  produced  a sack  from  his  wagonj  andj 
lo!  cabbage  and  onions  and  potatoes  andj  as  I livej  a veritable  *Ham*. 

"Ohj  ye  gods  of  Olympus!"  Did  ye  ever?  --  When  your  store  of  ambrosia 
had  dried  into  stonesj  and  your  nectar  had  all  evaporatedj  did  ye  ever 
get  a sniff  of  fragrant  ham  as  it  sizzled  on  the  broiling  fork  of  some 
camper  in  the  wilderness? 

But  to  go  back  to  the  memorable  night  of  our  first  arrivalj  via. 
Standing  Gulch: 

We  have  been  in  rougher  places  since.  Our  bones  have  received  harder 
knocks . 
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We  have  been  hungrier  and  dustier  and  more  tired. 

Experience  has  increased  knowledge.  We  have  learned  to  bear  all 
things  because  there  is  an  end  to  all  things.  We  smile  now  at  the 
picture  we  made  thenj  sitting  upon  the  cabin  floorj  paralyzed  in  the 


midst  of  our  camp  equipage. 

There  was  an  element  of  despair  in  the  scene  which  is  entirely 
eliminated  now.  It  has  evaporated  in  the  repetition  of  just  such 
experiences . 

The  energy  of  the  cook  no  longer  startles  Her  Majesty.  The  philosophy 
of  the  photographer  no  longer  irritates  the  cook.  The  patient  endurance 
of  Her  Majesty  no  longer  subdues  the  surveyor  and  the  pleasantries  of 
the  unquenchable  Briggs  no  longer  appear  ill-timed. 

No  matter  at  what  unseemly  hour  of  the  night  we  are  dumped  into  camp, 
be  it  under  the  moon  or  the  stars  or  in  a driving  rain,  a cup  of  hot 
coffee  is  expected  within  the  ensuing  ten  minutes,  and  we  go  hilariously 
to  our  campshed  of  straw,  with  the  last  joke  of  the  surveyor  ringing  in 
our  care. 

But  that  night  -- 

The  picture  of  it  stands  sharply  out  upon  our  mental  retina. 

When  the  door  closed  upon  the  retiring  form  of  the  driver  and  the 
surveyor,  the  cook  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  luggage  as  if  she  had 
found  the  last  ditch  and  could  not  be  driven  from  her  position,  and  upon 
Her  Majesty's  countenance  was  stamped  a veritable  Marius-before-Carthage 
expression . 

The  various  bags  of  supplies  looked  very  tired  and  lop-sided,  the 
flour  was  depressed  as  if  it  had  been  sat  upon,  which  probably  was  the 
fact.  The  sugar  had  an  aldermanic  bulge  in  the  middle,  and  the  thin 
tapioca-bag  leaned  sentimentally  up  against  the  broad  breast  of  the 
rice-sack . 

The  coffee  stood  alert  looking  askance  at  the  coffee-pot,  which  had 
rolled  across  the  floor  and  was  hiding  in  the  shadow  of  the  camp  stove, 
which  imp  of  darkness  overthrown,  lay  with  its  legs  appealingly  in  the 
air,  its  oven-door  burst  open,  revealing  inside  a very  much  battered  and 
blackened  tin  pan  and  two  well-smoked  tin-cups.  A ham  propped  against 
the  black  camp-kettle,  had  broken  out  of  its  yellow-washed  canvas-cover 
and  gazed  leeringly  over  the  frying-pan  to  the  hundred-pound  gunny-sack 
of  Early  Rose  potatoes,  which  stood  erect,  the  only  upright  member  of 
the  group. 

The  cook  was  perched  upon  the  camp  chest,  and  the  allotting  agent 
reclined  upon  the  roll  of  blankets.  The  two  looked  at  each  other  in 
silence.  There  are  epochs  in  life  when  speech  is  a mockery.  The  cook 
said  afterwards  that  she  could  have  cried  but  for  her  New  England 
education,  which  taught  her  that  salvation  was  to  be  gained  only  in 
doing  what  she  did  not  want  to  do. 

Fatigue  had  eclipsed  the  pangs  of  hunger;  all  these  two  wanted  was  a 
place  to  lie  down  and  forget  their  woes.  Night  was  hitting  them  in  and 
the  numbness  which  precedes  sleep  was  stealing  over  them  as  they  sat 
among  their  demoralized  household  goods. 

A mysterious  scrambling  noise  close  at  hand  and  a fall  of  some 
unknown  body  startled  them.  The  cook  sprang  to  her  feet  and  seized  the 
butcher-knife.  A scratching  as  if  some  living  thing  was  forcing  its  way 
up  the  thin  boards  of  the  cabin  "curdled  the  blood"  in  the  cook's  veins. 

She  said  so  the  next  day.  All  she  did  now  was  to  open  a door  and 
grope  her  way  along  a narrow  passage  leading  to  the  back  of  the  cabin.  A 
troop  of  mice  fled  before  her,  and  as  she  passed  out  into  the  wood-shed, 
a dark  object  rushed  by  and  disappeared  in  the  gloom. 

The  sight  of  a pile  of  nicely-cut  pine  wood  at  her  very  feet  roused 
the  dormant  energy  of  the  cook  and  took  direction  of  her  tired 
faculties.  She  returned  with  an  armful,  kindled  a fire  in  the  capacious 
chimney,  and  a hot  cup  of  coffee  soon  revived  the  drooping  spirits  so 
that  when  Briggs  looked  in  after  caring  for  his  own  camp,  speech  was 
once  again  possible. 

A night's  repose  upon  the  hardest  of  couches,  broken  only  by  the 
circling  of  bats  over  our  heads,  and  the  occasional  repetition  of  the 
scratching  noise  outside;  an  awakening  at  dawn,  hastened  by  the  chatter 
of  magpies  and  the  tap,  tapping  of  woodpeckers  in  the  pine  boarding,  and 
we  were  ready  for  the  work  of  the  new  day. 

While  the  special  agent  arranged  the  outer  room  for  an  office,  the 
cook  explored  the  pantry,  and  the  photographer  went  in  search  of  a dark 
room. 

From  time  to  time  the  labors  of  Her  Majesty  were  interrupted  by 
bulletins  from  the  cook,  who  was  developing  a mine  of  treasures  left  by 
the  blessed  little  missionary,  when  she  was  driven  from  her  home  by  the 
machinations  of  a former  Agent. 

Indian  Agents  as  a general  rule  are  not  fond  of  missionaries  as  close 
neighbors.  There  is  probably  an  explanation  of  the  antagonism  which  is 


apt  to  grow  up. 

"Here  is  a real  stone  jar,"  called  out  the  cook. 

The  Allotting  Agent  was  deep  in  the  abstruse  calculations  respecting 
the  quantity  of  forage  for  the  next  quarter.  The  cook  jarred  upon  her 
nerves  with  her  importunities.  She  burst  in  upon  her  with  a shout  of 
triumph,  bearing  a white  crockery  wash-bowl: 

"By  the  manes  of  the  Great  Unwashed!  Look  at  this!" 

"Yes!  Yes!"  groans  the  Special  Agent , who  is  trying  now  to  wash  her 
hands  of  some  old  agency  complications,  trying  to  understand  how  to  find 
her  Indian. 

She  used  to  phrase  it.  How  to  catch  her  Indian.  She  would  be  only  too 
glad  now,  if  her  eyes  could  behold  him  afar  off-  if  she  could  have 
ocular  demonstration  that  there  was  such  a thing  as  a Nez  Percy  tribe. 

She  is  suspicious,  but  surely  the  few  feeble-minded,  mendacious 
hangers-on  at  the  Agency  --  the  tales  from  which  are  taken  the  Indian 
judge  and  policemen  and  advisers-in-general  of  the  government,  do  not 
constitute  the  tribe! 

There  must  be  somewhere,  some  better  stuff.  She  had  always  found 
better  stuff  in  localities  remote  from  the  Agency.  How  shall  she  unearth 
them? 

Before  she  has  answered  her  own  question,  a subdued  shried  from  the 
photographer,  who  had  returned  to  assist  the  cook,  startled  her  off  the 
track  of  an  idea.  The  energetic  pair  had  disturbed  several  nests  of 
mice,  and  one  sturdy  little  mite  of  a beast  showed  fight  in  defence  of 
her  young.  The  admiration  of  the  cook  for  any  sort  of  pluck  took  the 
form  of  protection. 

"We  can't  have  you  here,  but  I'll  fix  you  a nice  little  home  in  the 
shed,"  she  said  to  the  mouse. 

And  so  she  did  - removing  the  inch-long  babies  very  tenderly  into  a 
contton-lined  box,  and  feeling  quite  comfortable  in  her  mind,  after  it 
was  done.  But-- 

The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men. 

Gang  aft  agley  - 

A week  later,  in  moving  a tall,  broken-nosed  pitcher  on  the  top 
shelf,  the  cook  discovered  the  valiant  mother-mouse  and  her  eight 
lilttle  ones,  lying  stiff  and  cold  in  the  bottom.  The  creature  had 
brought  them  back,  one  by  one,  and  dropped  them  into  the  pitcher  and 
then  followed,  herself. 

It  was  as  easy  for  a moust  to  get  out  of  that  pitcher,  as  for  an 
Indian  ato  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Agency  system. 

The  cook  decenlty  interred  the  family,  feeling  all  the  time  as  if  she 
were  a murderer. 

"That's  what  you  get,"  said  Briggs,  "for  trying  the  Indian  policy  on 
a new  species." 

Her  Majesty  sighed  as  she  heard  the  tale.  It  reminded  her  of  a sadder 
story,  and  in  the  ill-regulated  mind  fo  the  cook,  to  this  day,  that 
mouse  is  mixed  up  with  Chief  Joseph . 

And  so  the  first  day  in  Paradise  draws  slowly  to  an  end 

[etc.]  -page  2. 


If  we  can  here  at  Carlisle  inside  of  four  years  take  sixty  of  the 
much  despised  Chiricahua  Apache  youth  as  we  have  done,  and  by  education 
and  training  so  fit  them  for  the  pursuits  of  civilization  as  that  they 
may  scatter  among  thrifty,  civilized  people,  who  seek  for  them  as 
laborers,  and  invite  them  into  their  homes  and  into  their  public  school 
system  as  they  have  done,  where  all  of  them  support  themselves  as  they 
have  done  for  two  years,  and  some  go  farther  and  make  considerable 
saving  of  money  from  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  as  they  have  done, 
and  the  youth  themselves  in  the  course  of  their  training  and  experience 
become  unanimously  in  favor  of  this  sort  of  a life  and  its  future  as 
they  have  done,  we  say  that  this  is  (AND  OUGHT  TO  BE  UNIVERSALLY)  the 
end  of  the  "pauperized  and  babyfied  Indian"  as  produced  by  community 
systems  forced  upon  him  by  those  who  demand  centuries  for  the  Indian  to 
become  civilized  and  who  are  only  able  to  look  at  him  as  a tribe  and 
never  as  an  individual. 


The  850  Santee  Sioux  who  have  become  Christians  and  farmers  in 
Nebraska  have  been  breaking  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  been  their 
Christian  teachers  and  sponsors  for  so  many  years,  by  recently  indulging 
in  their  former  low  practice  of  dancing.  That  is  simply  because  of  the 
community  system  and  the  contiguity  of  a bad  environment.  The  800 
Indians  at  Carlisle  although  largely  made  up  of  Apaches,  Sioux, 


Cheyennes,  Comanches,  and  other  nomadic  tribes  have  not  only  taken  no 
steps  in  that  direction  but  have  greatly  deplored  the  dance  movement 
throughout,  and  this,  too,  is  because  of  environment  but  of  the  reverse 
sort . 


Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorhead  "at  the  front"  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  in  a long 
illustrated  article  in  the  Philadelphia  *Press*  of  Sunday,  January  4th, 
states,  among  other  things,  that  the  army  of  newspaper  correspondents  up 
there  formed  an  association  and  elected  Mr.  Bailey,  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  *Inter-Ocean*,  generalissimo  of  their  forces,  because  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  he  could  make  the  most  interesting  articles  out 
of  the  least  material.  With  this  admitted  intent  to  make  something  out 
of  nothing,  just  how  much  of  the  dispatches  from  Pine  Ridge  are  we  to 
believe? 


Solution  of  the  Indian  Problem. 

The  engagement  is  publicly  announced  of  Dr.  Eastman,  the  young  Sioux 
physician  who  graduated  with  honors  from  Dartmouth  and  recently  from 
Boston  Medical  College,  and  Miss  Elaine  Goodale  the  talented  young 
Massachusetts  poetess,  etc.  Dr.  Eastman  having  gained  high  qualities  by 
long  association  with  Massachusetts  civilization,  has  wisely  concluded 
to  continue  permanently  in  that  environment.  That  Indian's  problem  is 
solved . 


For  an  interesting  account  of  the  daily  doings  at  our  school,  take 
the  *Indian  Helper*  published  weekly  in  the  RED  MAN  office.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a letter  and  is  called  "A  weekly  letter  from  the  Carlisle 
Indian  School."  The  little  paper  has  a circulation  of  thousands  and  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  for  ten  cents  a year. 

-page  4. 


VIEW  OF  THE  SITUATION  AT  PINE  RIDGE  IN  THE  EARLY  STAGES  OF  THE 
DIFFICULTY,  FROM  THE  INDIAN  STANDPOINT. 

(From  the  Hartford  Courant.) 

It  happens  that  at  Pine  Ridge  S.D.,  which  is  represented  as  the  place 
where  hostilities  are  most  imminent,  there  are  at  least  two  "good 
Indians,"  well-known  in  New  England,  and  who  have  no  object  in 
misrepresenting  tghe  situation.  One  of  these  is  the  Rev.  C.S.  Cook, 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  1881,  and  a missionary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  He  is  stationed  there  with  his  family  and  when  last 
heard  from,  long  after  the  aggeged  dangers  threatened,  was  in  utter 
ignorance  of  his  peril,  and  was  about  to  dine  with  Red  Cloud  and 
American  Horse,  the  leading  Sioux  chiefs.  The  other  authority  is  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Eastman,  also  a Sioux  Indian,  government  physician  at  the 
Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

Of  Dr.  Eastman's  success  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cook  says  in  a recent  letter: 
"Everybody  is  delighted  with  and  proud  of  our  new  physician,  the  Indian. 
He  will  be  the  means  of  making  popular  and  respectable  the  white  man's 
medicines."  In  private  letters  since  the  ghost  dancing  began  Dr.  Eastman 
has  expressed  the  belief  that  there  has  been  no  real  danger  of  any 
outbreak,  that  the  poor,  deluded  dancing  fanatics  would  wear  themselves 
out  if  left  alone. 

IT  is  comforting  to  have  the  views  of  such  persons  from  the  alleged 
seat  of  war  as  an  offset  to  the  exaggerations  of  the  special 
correspondent . The  government  would  greatly  advance  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  Indian  question  by  hunting  down  and  punishing,  or  at 
least  exposing  the  authors  of  this  costly  scare. 
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Dibe'  bii  Nataani-Kee  Mike... by  Johnny  Rustywire 

Dibe'  bii  Nataani 

In  the  old  days,  way  back  then  but  not  so  long  ago,  a man  named  Collier 


said  those  sheepj  cattle  and  horses  have  to  go.  way  out  on  the  Navajo  rez 
the  grass  is  narrow,  small  and  few  and  far  between.  Some  say  you  have  to 
have  a balance  in  the  way  of  livings  so  they  say.  In  some  ways  this  was 
how  the  Churro  sheep,  some  call  them,  to  Navajos  they  are  Dibe'j  they  have 
longer  legs  than  regular  sheep  and  so  they  don't  eat  the  plants  all  the 
way  to  the  ground  but  leave  some  feed  to  grow  back. 

In  each  community,  you  can  see  at  midmorning  the  old  folks  who  go  out 
each  day  with  the  sheepj  they  forage  across  sage  covered  lands,  making  the 
rounds  finding  their  way  to  a spring  or  watering  hole.  During  the  long 
days  of  summer  you  can  see  the  grandchildren  nestled  in  the  rocks  watching 
the  sheep,  walking  behind  the  old  folks. 

There  is  nothing  like  seeing  such  a sight,  because  during  those  times 
they  talk  about  the  way  things  were,  hopes  dreams,  places  and  how  certain 
things  happened,  mythic  beings  and  stories  of  how  so  and  so  was,  or  why 
that  person  is  called  curly  toes,  or  that  place  is  called  fluted  rock,  it 
is  a way  of  lifej  akin  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Navajo  Way. 

Dibe'  bii  Nataani  is  the  local  headman  on  matters  involving  sheep, 
horses,  and  cattle.  He  sits  and  listens  to  problems  involving  disputes 
about  customary  grazing  areas,  increasing  livestock,  getting  animals 
doctored,  improving  watering  holes,  and  sits  in  council  to  patiently 
listen  to  what  is  happening  out  there  on  the  flat  lands,  Halgai.  It  is  a 
position  regarded  by  the  people  as  a place  of  respect,  requiring  honesty, 
wisdom,  fairness  and  common  sense,  as  time  goes  on  and  one  gets  older,  at 
some  point  people  will  seek  you  out  to  become  a Dibe'  bii  Nataani. 

Out  beyond  the  wash,  not  too  far  from  Captain  Tom  reservoir,  near  Two 
Gray  Hills,  an  old  ford  truck  pulls  up  in  front  of  a small  house  with  a 
green  roof. 

The  smell  of  cedar  smoke  is  in  the  air,  and  it  is  near  evening  time, 
with  the  sun  hanging  low  in  the  sky.  as  the  truck  stops,  an  elderly  couple 
get  out  with  their  daughter.  Kee  Mike's  bighan  (house,  his  place),  he  s 
the  local  Dibe'  bii  Nataani. 

Oshde'  (Come  in!)  he  says  to  them  The  old  couple  and  their  grand 
daughter  of  sixteen  step  into  his  place.  There  is  stew  and  fry  bread 
cooking  and  Kee  Micke's  wife  offers  them  a bowl.  Kee  Mike  his  face  is 
wrinkled  a little,  some  stubble  from  an  old  razor  leaves  a few  gray 
whiskers  on  is  face.  He  is  a quiet  man;  the  old  couple  come  in  and  sit 
down  at  the  table  covered  with  an  old  fashioned  red  and  white  checkerboard 
vinyl  table  cloth. 

They  take  their  time  and  eat  with  him;  he  shares  what  he  has.  As  they 
finish  they  set  aside  the  plates  and  he  pours  them  some  sheepherder  coffee 
off  a wood  stove.  The  kind  with  coffee  grounds  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

The  old  man  says,  the  road  is  pretty  rough  from  the  trading  post,  the 

ruts  are  hard  on  the  truck. 

Oh'!  (Yes)  says  Kee  Mike,  nodding  his  head.  It  would  be  better  with  a 
horse,  you  could  take  a straight  cut.  Kee  Mike  remembers  the  old  man  is 
known  for  good  horses.  He  used  to  have  a matched  set  of  Appaloosas  in  the 
old  days  that  could  haul  anything  off  the  mountain,  they  were  good  horses 
and  still  talked  about  from  when  the  30's  when  was  a young  man. 

Che '-the  old  man,  tells  him,  there  is  no  water,  and  the  grass  is  gone. 
The  horses  and  sheep  need  water,  and  the  spring  has  gone  dry,  even  the 
water  we  drink  is  dry;  we  have  to  haul  water  from  Burnham,  (it  is  a place 

14  miles  away.)  We  wonder  about  how  to  take  care  of  the  sheep,  they  wonder 

where  to  drink,  and  when  they  go  out  they  wander  around  looking  for 
something  to  eat  in  the  rabbit  brush,  but  there  is  nothing  there. 

Our  place  has  always  been  a good  place,  we  have  been  in  the  same  area 
since  red  mustache's  daughter  had  her  children  under  the  cedar  tree,  (way 
back  in  the  1800' s)  now  there  is  nothing  for  the  sheep  to  eat  and  it  makes 
it  hard  on  them,  they  are  skinny  and  in  a bad  way. 

Kee  Mike  listens,  not  looking  directly  at  them  but  off  to  the  side, 
listening  as  they  tell  him  about  the  hard  conditions  they  are  going 
through.  They  don't  really  ask  for  help  but  in  the  traditional  way  of 
speaking  lay  out  the  conditions  on  the  land  and  let  the  way  things  are 
talk  for  themselves. 

The  old  lady  sits  quietly,  listening  to  the  old  man  she  came  with.  She 
is  the  one  who  goes  out  every  day,  her  feet  have  worn  a path  through  the 
sage  and  red  rocks  and  she  knows  the  land  well.  It  was  her  people's  place 
from  way  back,  coming  here  before  the  Spanish  came  in  the  1600's,  a time 
when  the  MaaiiDeshgishnee  - Coyote  Pass  People  settled  here  many  lifetimes 
ago.  She  has  a name  for  each  of  her  sheep  knowing  their  life  story  and  how 
each  piece  of  rusty  wire  was  put  on  the  corral  posts.  She  remembers  these 
things  stretching  back  to  her  youth.  She  has  a name  for  each  animal,  how 
they  were  born  and  how  they  act.  When  she  goes  out  she  knows  who  likes  to 


wander  off.  On  Saturdays  when  they  go  to  townj  she  always  worries  about 
getting  back  to  check  on  them,  this  is  her  ife.  This  is  what  she  is 
thinking  about  as  the  men  talk. 

Kee  Mike  listens  and  in  a round  about  way  talks  about  Bistai'  (the 
Badlands)  and  it  is  further  east  of  them.  He  says  the  people  from  therej 
the  Hanaghaanie-Towering  House  people,  who  settled  there  have  had  to  put 
their  sheep  away  and  their  horses  too  since  there  is  no  water.  He  speaks 
of  Washingdone'  (the  US  Government)  has  not  provided  enough  funds  to  help 
with  water  hauling  or  feed,  the  tribe  has  expended  what  assistance  it 
could  offer,  so  that  people  will  have  to  go  to  Cortez  (where  the  livestock 
auctions  are  located) 

In  the  Navajo  way  of  speaking  as  a matter  of  respect  he  calls  them  "my 
father"  and  "my  mother"  as  he  speaks  to  therrij  looking  to  the  north,  he 
says,  There  is  Cortez,  there  is  no  other  way.  The  springs  have  dried  and 
there  is  no  feed. 

The  old  lady  sits  there  and  wonders  what  she  will  dOj  and  quietly 
begins  to  cry  after  her  sheep.  The  old  man  talks  a little  about  the  next 
grazing  committee  meeting,  knowing  that  in  these  days  of  no  water,  he  can 
not  haul  water  or  work  far  off  like  he  used  to;  to  bring  back  hay  for  his 
sheep . 

He  looks  to  the  mountain  and  remembers  how  green  it  was  when  he  was  a 
child.  The  life  of  taking  care  of  sheep  and  horses  is  coming  to  an  end, 
how  will  it  bej  how  does  one  find  a way  to  walk  in  beauty  without  the 
basics  of  lifej  everything  revolves  around  the  sheep.  He  stands  up  and 
offers  a Navajo  handshake  and  they  walk  slowly  out  to  their  truck  and  get 
in  the  old  Ford. 

As  they  are  about  to  leave  the  old  man  offers  Kee  Mike  white  corn,  the 
kind  used  for  ceremonies  and  hard  to  find.  Kee  Mike  accepts  it  quietly. 

Kee  Mike  walks  over  to  the  wood  pile  and  watches  them  as  they  head  back 
to  their  place.  What  will  happen  to  them  without  their  sheep,  it  is  the 
worst  thing.  We  need  water  and  feed  he  thinks  to  himself.  He  turns  and 
goes  inside.  He  remembers  is  the  Dibe  bii  Nataani,  and  can  offer  nothing 
to  them.  He  stokes  the  wood  fire  and  gets  ready  to  go  out  and  chop  some 
more  wood. 

The  Navajo  Nation  is  going  through  a drought  that  is  so  severe  that  such 
a time  has  not  been  remembered  like  this  and  many  of  the  people  are  being 
forced  to  sell  their  way  of  life. 

Copyright  c.  1999  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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A HAWAII  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  February  16-22 

PEPELUALI 

February 

Kaulua 

16 

In  our  children  lie  the  blessings  of  our  heritage. 

17 

When  entering  the  secret  valley,  knock  three  times,  ...  and  see  who 
answers ! 

18 

My  hopes  are  cast,  like  stars,  upon  the  sky. 

19 

I am  a keiki  o ka  'aina,  a true  child  of  the  land! 

20 

My  hope  lies  in  the  future;  my  strength  lies  in  the  past;  my  survival 
lies  in  the  joining  of  the  two. 

21 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  a stranger,  ...  and  find  a friend. 

22 

Trust  in  the  lessons  of  our  heritage. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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She  Comes  from  Lechee...by  lohnny  Rustywire 

she  came  in  and  saidj  i am  working  today 

have  jewelry  hand  madej  I made  it  myself 

she  parked  the  89  chevy  pickup  with  the  camper  outside 

three  little  kids  looked  out  at  me,  dark  hair 

I beaded  these  things  all  by  myself j drove  down  from  Lander 

was  up  to  Montana  selling  jewelry  on  the  Indian  rez's  up  there 

come  from  Pagej  near  there  anyway j Lecheej  she  said 

how  is  it  to  be  on  the  road? 

she  made  a tired  smile  and  her  eyes  twinkled 

it  is  good  to  be  on  the  roadj  some  times  we  sell 

sometimes  we  don'tj  but  is  good  to  be  there 

most  times  they  sayj  it  is  too  much  to  drive  so  far 

nOj  she  saidj  I like  it  cuz  we  have  a place  to  sleep 

it  is  warmj  when  we  do  goodj  we  sleep  in  the  motel  room 

running  waterj  the  lights  go  on  with  a clickj  and  you  take  a bath  easy 

tell  me  where  you  come  froriij  she  said  to  mej 

we  haul  woodj  and  have  to  use  a generator  no  tv  or  icebox 

take  showers  at  the  community  center 

she  looked  to  twenty  five  or  sOj  her  eyes  were  older  than  that  though 

she  said  her  man  left  her  long  agOj  and  she  no  money 

but  somebody  took  a chance  with  herj  she  told  the  trader  I can  bead 

she  sat  up  all  night  all  winter  long  and  beaded  with  kerosene  lamp 

now  she  can  afford  a colemanj  a generator  it  was  tough  but  I made  it 

she  got  paid  and  bought  silver  then  without  any  plans  loaded  up  the  truck 

and  headed  outj  selling  her  stuffj  her  indian  silver  jewelry 

that  was  five  years  agOj  she  found  life  on  the  road 

and  that  is  what  she  saidj  she  turned  around  putting  her  tray  away 

and  headed  out  the  door  of  the  tribal  officej  time  to  go  and  she  smiled 

as  she  went  out  the  doorj  an  indian  mother  with  her  three  kids  on  the  road 

a tough  life  but  it  is  one  she  ownSj 


and  she  it  out  there  somewhere  on  the  road 
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dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
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Akaitcho  leader  fought  for  his  people's  rights 
February  9j  2004 

FORT  SMITFIj  N.W.T.  - A well  known  Chipewyan  leader  died  Monday  in  Fort 
Smith. 

Frank  Laviolettej  77 , lived  to  witness  the  signing  of  both  the  Smith 
Landing  and  Salt  River  First  Nation  land  claims. 

Laviolette  was  a passionate  defender  of  his  peoples  rights. 

Fie  often  had  public  and  aggresive  showdowns  with  government  officials 


and  biologists. 

"This  country  out  on  the  land  is  our  warehouse.  When  we  need  food  we  go 
out  on  the  land.  Somehow  it's  changing  but  not  really  for  elder  people... 
never  change/'  he  said.  "Sixty,  70  years  on  the  land  and  if  biologists  get 
down  and  listen  to  them  maybe  our  world,  our  North,  our  Akaitcho  Territory 
would  be  better  than  any  other  region  in  the  North." 

Laviolette  was  recognized  as  a colourful  story  teller  and  the  bearer  of 
Chipewyan  history. 

He  was  working  on  a book  about  bison  in  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park. 
Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Indian  affairs  supervisor  dies  Retired  Indian  leader  dies 
By  Cathy  Logg  and  Theresa  Goffredo 
Herald  Writers 
February  15,  2004 

EDMONDS  - When  he  began  his  career,  fellow  American  Indians  distrusted 
Bill  Black  as  an  Indian  working  for  the  white  government. 

At  his  death  Thursday  after  a lingering  illness,  they  grieved  the  loss 
of  a trusted  friend. 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  a perception  that  Black  was  biased  against 
Indians,"  state  Rep.  lohn  McCoy  said.  "If  a tribal  member  went  to  him  to 
do  something  and  they  were  wrong,  he'd  tell  them  they  were  wrong.  He  was 
a fair  individual.  He  just  did  his  job  to  the  best  of  his  ability  every 
day. " 

McCoy  considered  Black,  the  retired  superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs'  Puget  Sound  agency  and  an  Okanogan  Indian,  a personal 
friend . 

"He  was  always  there  for  me.  I could  make  a call  to  him  and  we  would 
discuss  an  issue.  We  had  a lot  of  philosophical  discussions  on  how  things 
worked  in  Indian  country.  He  was  always  there  with  able  advice.  I'd  have 
an  idea  and  I'd  run  it  by  him  and  he'd  say,  'Well,  so-and-so  tried  that  a 
few  years  ago,  and  it  didn't  work  because...'  So  I'd  modify  it  and  we'd 
talk  some  more." 

ludy  loseph,  a Yakama  Nation  tribal  member  who  succeeded  Black  as 
regional  superintendent,  worked  for  him  for  21  years. 

"He  was  very  witty,  loved  to  laugh.  He  was  a very  good  supervisor.  He 
came  down  on  you  when  he  needed  to,  but  most  of  the  time  he  let  you  do 
your  job.  He  was  one  of  my  best  friends  and  a mentor." 

Black,  whose  full  name  was  William  A.  Black,  worked  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  27  years,  18  of  them  as  the  Puget  Sound  agency 
supervisor. 

His  wife,  Patty,  said  he  gave  his  "heart  and  soul  to  Indian  people"  in 
an  October  2001  interview  after  Black  retired  to  their  Edmonds  home  due  to 
medical  problems. 

In  his  career.  Black  changed  the  perception  that  the  bureau  controls  the 
tribes,  instead  helping  them  take  more  control  of  their  own  futures. 

Born  in  Omak  to  an  ironworker,  he  was  raised  in  the  Indian  ways  by  his 
grandmother,  who  gave  him  his  Indian  name  Qual-Lee' -Lah,  which  means  "of 
the  earth." 

His  grandmother's  first  husband  was  shot  to  death  by  a bureau  agent. 

Black  helped  update  the  bureau's  outdated  records  and  make  them  more 
accurate.  He  worked  in  Eastern  Washington,  Alaska  and  Washington,  D.C., 
with  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  National  Park  Service  and  on  the  staff 
of  former  U.S.  Rep.  A1  Swift,  D-Wash. 

He  dealt  with  volatile  Indian  rights  issues  involving  land  use,  self- 
governance,  taxation,  gaming  and  tribal  jurisdiction.  His  career  was  not 
an  easy  one. 

"There  have  been  a few  serious  confrontations  over  the  years,  including 
numerous  threats  received  by  myself  and  my  staff  whenever  hot  issues  such 
as  the  Muckleshoot  Amphitheater  near  Auburn,  shellfish  harvesting  or 
freeway  billboards  became  the  topic  of  the  month,  but  times  have  gotten 
better  in  Indian  country,"  he  once  said.  "For  the  most  part,  as  tribes  and 


local  governments  sought  to  iron  out  these  issues,  peaceful  resolutions 
have  resulted  and  positive  long-term  relationships  have  blossomed,  as  have 
friendships . " 

In  the  turbulent  years  of  the  mid-1970s  after  the  historic  Boldt 
decision,  which  gave  American  Indians  greater  fishing  rights,  Black 
withstood  threats  and  anger  from  non-Indian  fishermen  who  feared  they 
would  lose  their  livelihoods  to  the  tribes.  After  a bomb  damaged  the  front 
of  the  then  federal  building  in  Everett  (now  Henry  Cogswell  College), 
which  housed  the  bureau's  officej  Black  saved  the  shrapnel-shredded  flag. 

Among  his  other  accomplishments , Black  served  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  government  and  the  Puyallup  Tribe  during  five  years  of  negotiations 
between  Pierce  County  and  the  tribe  to  help  the  Puyallups  gain  an 
unprecedented  settlement  including  rights  to  traditional  tribal  tidelands 

It  was  the  first  time  the  tribe  and  the  federal  government  had 
renegotiated  entire  tribal  rights,  and  Black  was  instrumental  in  getting 
the  settlement  through  Congress. 

Black  was  active  in  community  activities,  including  the  establishment  of 
the  Children's  Museum  in  Snohomish  County,  helping  develop  the  county's 
public  radio  station,  raising  money  for  heart-lung  transplants  and  serving 
as  an  Everett  Community  College  trustee. 

He  was  an  officer  for  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  and  Encouragement 
of  Barbershop  Quartet  Singing  in  America,  an  officer  in  BPOE  Lodge  No.  479 
and  served  on  numerous  political  and  social  boards. 

He  was  a man  who  garnered  respect  for  his  honesty  and  ethics,  and  who 
pushed  tribes  to  reach  their  full  potential.  He  was  a man  who  also 
collected  Mickey  Mouse  memorabilia,  books,  models  of  1950s  laguar 
roadsters  and  native  artworks. 

Before  his  illness,  he  painted,  carved,  played  the  piano  and  sang. 

He  will  be  remembered  in  a memorial  service  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the 
Tulalip  Tribal  Center  gymnasium,  6700  Totem  Beach  Road. 

Reporter  Cathy  Logg:  425-339-3437  or  logg@heraldnet.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Daily  Herald  Co.j  Everettj  Wash. 
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Ashke  Luta  Win 

February  17,  2004 

April  3,  1914  - February  13,  2004 

PORCUPINE  - Ashke  Luta  Win  was  born  on  April  3,  1914  in  Porcupine,  SD 
to  Sidney  Lone  Hill  and  Bessie  Rock  Lone  Hill.  Her  grandparents  were  Amos 
Lone  Hill  I,  Sallie  Robinson,  Samuel  Rock  and  Mary  Grass.  Her  great- 
grandparents  included  Mashed  Fingernails  and  Susie  Shot  In  The  Eye.  Her 
great-great-great-grandfather  was  Chief  Shot  In  The  Eye  (Ista  Opi).  Ashke 
Luta  Win  lost  her  mother  at  the  age  of  14  and  helped  raise  her  youngest 
brother,  Lewellyn  for  three  years  until  her  father  married  Mary  Afraid  of 
Hawk.  In  1931,  she  married  lacob  White  Bear.  Born  to  this  union  were  Billy 
Reginald,  Theodore,  Theodora  and  Kay.  She  joined  lives  with  Asa  Two  Dogs, 
Sr.  in  1947;  to  this  union  Asa,  Ir.  and  Richard  Marvin  were  born.  She  was 
a housewife  until  1963,  when  she  became  a certified  cook.  She  was  employed 
at  the  Pine  Ridge  Public  School  and  Pine  Ridge  Tail  as  a cook.  She  taught 
classes  in  Nutrition,  crafts,  and  beadwork  and  was  an  accomplished 
seamstress  and  doll  maker.  She  co-taught  a crafts  clas  s with  Bessie 
Trimble  Cornelius.  Ashke  Luta  Win  dedicated  her  life  to  following  and 
teaching  the  Lakota  way  of  life.  For  many  years,  she  gave  strength  and 
encouragement  to  the  Sun  Dancers  at  the  Two  Dogs-Lone  Hill  Sundance.  Over 
the  years,  she  took  many  young  men  in,  sharing  her  home,  food  and 
spiritual  teachings  with  them.  In  the  words  of  Ilia  Stands  Red  Owl,  "she 
taught  us  how  to  be  Lakota."  She  advocated  strongly  for  our  treaty  rights, 
following  the  belief  of  her  grandfather,  Samuel  Rock,  who  belonged  to  the 
Black  Hills  Sioux  Nation  Treaty  Council. 

In  her  first  marriage,  she  traveled  across  the  country  to  rodeos  with 
her  first  husband,  lacob  and  five-year  old  son  Billy,  who  were  trick 
ropers;  they  also  traveled  with  the  Ringling  Brothers  Circus  to  Florida 
and  back.  She  lived  in  Denver,  CO  during  the  Relocation  Program  era,  then 


moved  back  to  Pine  Ridge,  where  she  met  and  married  Asa  Two  Dogs,  Sr.  They 
eventually  moved  to  551  Evergreen  Housing  in  Porcupine,  where  she  lived 
for  nearly  30  years  until  her  passing.  In  her  89  years  of  life  Ashke  Luta 
Win  endured  many  hardships  - the  loss  of  her  mother  at  a young  age,  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  her  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  three  heart  attacks, 
a stroke  and  two  broken  hips  - all  with  an  unwavering  belief  in  prayer. 

She  was  also  able  to  overcome  a long  time  smoking  habit  with  prayer.  Her 
final  advice  and  encouragement  to  those  who  loved  and  cared  for  her  was  to 
honor  the  Lakota  kinship  way,  help  and  love  one  another  and  most 
importantly  teach  the  children  the  Lakota  way  of  life.  She  ha  d many  Hunka 
sons  and  daughters  including  Gene  Giago,  Matt  Bear  Eagle,  Emily  Koenen, 
Frances  Wise,  Ardis  Hamilton,  Pte  San  Win  Frank,  Kathy  Asetomy  and  many 
others . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Asa  Two  Dogs,  Sr.,  sons  Billy, 
Reginald,  Theodore  and  Asa  Dr.;  daughter  Theodora  Tail;  brothers  Lewellyn, 
Hobart  Sr.,  Charlie,  Brennan  and  sisters  Helen,  Florence  and  Rebecca. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter  Kay  Red  Hail,  son  Rick  Two  Dogs  and  many 
nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  following  for  helping  our  mother  in 
the  latter  years  of  her  life:  Ms.  Pat  May,  Ms.  Barb  High  Bear,  Mr.  Philip 
Weakhee  and  Dr.  Mark  Butterbrodt.  We  are  also  grateful  to  the  Public 
Health  Nurses,  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  Ambulance  Service  and  those  of  you 
who  took  time  to  visit  her  in  her  home  or  the  hospital.  Ashke  Luta  Win, 
Edna  Christine  Lone  Hill  Two  Dogs,  passed  peacefully  from  this  life  at 
12:35  p.m.  on  Friday,  February  13,  2004  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Hospital.  She 
was  one  of  the  last  of  a generation  who  truly  honored  the  Lakota  way  of 
life  and  shares  this  distinction  with  those  who  recently  passed  to  the 
Spirit  World  before  her  - Mr.  lake  Little  Thunder,  Mrs.  Sophie  Last  Horse, 
Mrs.  Shirley  Plume  and  Mrs.  Theresa  Gray  Grass.  We  give  thanks  for  her 
life.  You  are  loved  and  missed  by  many,  Ina.  Rest  well. 

A two-night  wake  begins  at  2:00  p.m.  Tuesday,  February  17,  2004  at  the 
Porcupine  School  in  Porcupine,  SD.  A Traditional  Lakota  funeral  service 
will  be  held  Thursday,  February  19,  2004  at  10:00  a.m.  at  the  Porcupine 
School  with  Chief  Leonard  Crow  Dog  and  Mr.  Richard  Moves  Camp  officiating. 
She  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  Porcupine  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in 
Porcupine,  SD  on  Thursday,  February  19,  2004. 

Arrangements  have  been  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  lournal. 
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February  13,  2004 
Alberta  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Alberta  Locklear,  83,  of  1032  Locklear  Road,  died 
Tuesday,  Feb.  10,  2004,  in  Cape  Fear  Valley  Medical  Center  in  Fayetteville. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  Mount  Airy  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Steve  Strickland,  Michael  Cummings,  lohn  L.  Locklear 
Ir.j  Thomas  Oxendine  and  David  Oxendine.  Burial  will  be  in  Pleasant  View 
Church  cemetery  in  Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Locklear  is  survived  by  a son,  Ben  A.  Hunt;  two  stepdaughters, 

Connie  Locklear  and  Bebe  Locklear;  six  stepsons,  lames  S.  Locklear, 

Benjamin  F.  Locklear,  Leo  Locklear,  loseph  Locklear  lr.,  Tyrone  Locklear 
and  Ronnie  Locklear;  37  grandchildren;  26  great-grandchildren;  and  two 
great -great -grand children . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

February  15,  2004 

Bernice  L.  Chavis 

LAKE  ELSINORE,  Calif.  - Mrs.  Bernice  Locklear  Chavis,  83,  of  19505 
Oakview  Lane,  died  Friday,  Feb.  6,  2004,  in  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Reedy  Branch 


Baptist  Church  in  Fairmont,  N.C.,  by  the  Revs.  Chester  Chavis,  Crafton 
Chavis  and  Bruce  Swett.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Chavis  is  survived  by  a son,  Cleveland  Chavis  dr.  of  Mio,  Mich.; 
two  daughters,  Carolyn  Zygner  of  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  and  Mary  Yarbough  of 
the  home;  a brother,  John  H.  Locklear  of  Rowland,  N.C.;  three  sisters, 
Willie  Lee  Godwin  and  Tina  Moorse,  both  of  Rowland,  and  Cleo  Clovin  of 
Crestview;  eight  grandchildren;  and  nine  great-  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  Tuesday  from  7 to  9 p.m.  at  Floyd 
Funeral  Services  in  Fairmont. 

February  16,  2004 

Vernie  M.  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Vernie  Mae  Locklear,  83,  of  2194  Evergreen  Church  Road, 
died  Saturday,  Feb.  14,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  today  in  Mount  Airy  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Steve  Strickland  and  Larry  Lowry.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  church  cemetery.  Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Flome  of  Pembroke. 

Mrs.  Locklear  is  survived  by  a son,  Charles  L.  Locklear  Dr.  of  Parkton; 
three  daughters,  Carolyn  R.  Dacobs  and  Eleate  L.  Dial,  both  of  Pembroke, 
and  Flallie  W.  Cummings  of  Kathleen,  Ga.;  a brother,  Florace  Lowery  of 
Lumberton;  two  sisters,  Dosephine  Wilkins  and  Barbara  Locklear,  both  of 
Pembroke;  15  grandchildren;  13  great-grandchildren;  and  a great-great- 
grandchild  . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

February  13,  2004 
Chiltoskie  Swayney 

Cherokee  - Chiltoskie  Woodfin  Swayney,  60,  of  Cherokee,  passed  away 
Wednesday,  Feb.  11,  2004.  Fie  was  the  husband  of  Sylvia  Swayney  and  son  of 
Chiltoskie  and  Minnie  McCall  Swayney. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Friday  at  Cherokee  Pentecostal 
Floliness  Church. 

Moody  Funeral  Flome,  Sylva,  is  assisting  the  family. 

February  14,  2004 
Dimmy  Oocumma 

Cherokee  - Dimmy  Oocumma,  53,  of  Cherokee,  passed  away  Thursday,  Feb.  12 
2004. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Cherokee 
Wesleyan  Church. 

Moody  Funeral  Flome,  Sylva,  is  assisting  the  family  with  the  arrangements 
Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

February  12,  2004 
Veronica  Fairbanks 

Veronica  Dean  "Asiniwbukwe"  (Rock  Woman)  Fairbanks,  61,  of  rural  Bemidji 
died  Sunday,  Feb.  8,  2004,  in  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake. 

A wake  will  begin  today  and  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Sugar  Bush  Cemetery  Township  in  rural  Bemidji  under 
the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Flome  of  Cass  Lake.  Pallbearers 
will  be  Doseph  C.  Fairbanks,  Carl  Fairbanks,  Gordon  Fairbanks,  Dennis 
Robinson,  Charles  Robinson,  and  Lee  Wayne  Fairbanks. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemidji , MN. 

February  11,  2004 

Karen  L.  Rave 

BLACK  RIVER  FALLS,  Wis.  - Karen  L.  (Payer)  Rave,  55,  of  Black  River 
Falls  died  Saturday,  Feb.  7,  2004,  in  Black  Rover  Falls. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  Black  Flawk  Community  Center  in 
Winnebago,  Neb.,  with  Reva  DeCora  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Winnebago 


Cemetery.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Munderloh  Funeral  Flome 
in  Pender,  Neb.  and  the  Winnebago  Wake  and  Burial  Program. 

Karen  was  born  lan.  9,  1949 , in  Omaha.  She  lived  in  Omaha , then  lived  in 
Cleveland j Ohio,  until  1972,  when  she  moved  to  Black  River  Falls.  She 
received  accreditations  in  Child  Care  I and  II.  She  received  her 
certification  for  providing  respite  care  for  displaced  children  in  Flo- 
chunk  nation  in  Black  River  Falls. 

She  was  married  to  Gayland  Rave  Sr.  in  duly  1966,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  later  married  Edward  Anderson  on  Dune  15,  2002.  She  was 
employed  with  Black  River  Falls  Sands  Casino,  Flo-chungra  Fleadstart  and 
Majestic  Pine  Casino.  She  was  a professional  bingo  player,  and  a member  of 
lackson  City  Pool  and  Bowling  Leagues. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Edward  Anderson  of  Black  River  Falls; 
her  children,  Gayland  (Alyssa)  Rave  Jr.,  Gayle  (Paul)  Sather  and  Eliza 
French;  19  grandchildren;  her  brothers,  Larry  (Sholtze)  Payer,  Roger  Payer 
and  Barkley  Payer;  her  sisters,  Rennae  Ali  of  Winnebago  and  Robin  (Tim) 
Luther  of  Black  River  Falls  and  Clara  Corner  of  Laurinburg,  N.C. 

She  was  precede  in  death  by  her  first  husband,  Gayland  Rave  Sr.;  her 
father,  Stacey  Payer  Dr.;  her  mother,  Betty  1.  Payer;  and  a daughter, 

Carrie  A.  Rave. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Mert  Greengrass,  Ed  Mustache,  Curtis  Redbird,  Lance 
Muir,  Paul  Sather  and  Tim  Luther. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Sioux  City  lournal. 

February  12,  2004 

Zelda  Dog  Eagle 

Zelda  Dog  Eagle,  62,  Dupree,  S.D.,  died  Feb.  9,  2004,  at  a Rapid  City,  S. 
D.j  hospital. 

Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  MST  Monday  at  St.  lohn's  Episcopal 
Church,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.  Burial  will  be  in  Catholic  Cemetery,  Thunder 
Butte,  S.D. 

Oster  Funeral  Flome,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

February  12,  2004 

Mildred  Fredericksen 
White  Lake 

Mildred  Fredericksen,  85,  White  Lake,  died  Monday,  Feb.  9,  2004,  at 
Aurora  Brule  Nursing  Flome,  White  Lake. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  today  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic 
Church,  White  Lake,  with  the  Rev.  lerome  Ranek  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
in  St.  lohn's  Catholic  Cemetery,  Plankinton. 

The  Shearer  Funeral  Flome,  Plankinton,  is  assisting  with  arrangements . 

February  14,  2004 

Duane  Agard 
Fort  Yates 

FORT  YATES  - Duane  Agard,  54,  Fort  Yates,  died  Feb.  10,  2004,  at  a 
Bismarck  medical  center.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Monday  at  St. 
Peter's  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Yates.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  Church  Cemetery. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Evelyn;  five  sisters,  Dellis,  loette, 

Cindi,  Susan  and  Marie  Agard;  four  brothers,  Kern,  Alfred,  Charles  and  lohn 
Agard;  and  one  stepbrother,  Mike  Silk,  all  of  Fort  Yates;  and  one  adopted 
sister,  Beverly  Water,  Fort  Totten. 

Perry  Funeral  Flome,  Mandan. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Bill  Iron  Moccasin 

Funeral  services  for  William  R.  Iron  Moccasin,  86,  of  Sisseton,  South 
Dakota,  were  held  on  Tuesday,  February  10,  2004  at  the  Tribal  Community 
Center,  Agency  Village,  South  Dakota,  with  the  Rev.  Clifford  Canku  and 


Spiritual  Leader  Gary  Holy  Bull  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Darren  Crawfordj  Dustin  RosSj  Daniel  Barsej  Ron 
Cookj  Ron  Holy  Bull,  Tracey  Harwoodj  Brandon  Harwoodj  and  Cedric  King. 
Honorary  pallbearers  were  Dale  Crawfordj  Rick  Harrisonj  Don  CoyhiSj  Ozzie 
Williamsonj  Harvey  DuMarcej  Derry  Flutej  Marshal  Sandyj  Lionel  Iron 
Moccasinj  Dr.  Elden  Lawrencej  Dr.  William  LoneFightj  Ervin  Cookj  Betty  Do 
Kirkj  Gerald  Germanj  Sr.j  Edward  LittleChiefj  Wallace  Hosiej  Sr.j  and  Lyle 
Iron  Moccasin. 

Organist  was  Billy  Kohl. 

Interment  is  at  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate  traditional  burial  groundSj 
rural  Sissetonj  South  Dakota. 

Military  Rites  were  provided  by  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Association. 

Wake  services  were  held  Sunday  and  Monday  at  the  community  center. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapelj  Sissetonj  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Bill  was  born  Danuary  13j  1918  at  LaPlantj  South  Dakota  on  the  Cheyenne 
River  Reservation  the  second  of  four  children  born  to  Leon  and  Emma 
(Larrabee)  Iron  Moccasin.  His  mother  passed  away  when  he  was  five  years 
old.  He  and  his  two  younger  brothers  and  older  sister  went  to  live  with 
their  paternal  grandparents. 

Bill  went  through  the  boarding  school  experience  from  the  age  of  five  to 
17  years  at  Cheyenne  River  Boarding  Schoolj  Flandreau  Indian  Schoolj  and 
Pierre  Indian  School.  During  these  years  he  was  in  the  Boy  ScoutSj  4-Hj 
school  band  at  Pierre  Indian  Schoolj  and  also  played  footballj  basketballj 
baseball  and  track  and  field. 

He  started  breaking  horses  at  the  age  of  13  years  and  started  riding  in 
rodeos  at  15  years  of  age.  Rodeo  became  an  important  part  of  his  life  from 
then  until  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army  on  May  12j  1943  where  he  served  with 
the  101st  Airborne  Division  as  a paratrooper.  During  his  service  he  was 
awarded  the  American  Theater  Service  Medalj  European  African  Middle 
Eastern  Service  Medalj  Presidential  Unit  Citation  with  oak  leaf  clusterj 
and  three  overseas  bars.  He  was  discharged  from  the  Army  on  February  26j 
1946. 

After  his  military  service  he  continued  to  rodeo.  Besides  competing  in 
rodeo  events  he  became  a rodeo  clownj  bullfighterj  a fancy  rope  spinner 
and  trick  roper.  During  this  time  he  started  a ranching  operation  but  sold 
out  after  seven  years. 

He  took  a maintenance  engineering  course  on  high  pressure  boiler 
operation  and  maintenance.  After  completing  schoolj  he  went  to  work  for 
the  BIA  as  a boiler  fireman  and  eventually  was  promoted  to  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Heating  Plant  at  Fort  Tottenj  N.D.  agency  in  1956  and  1957.  While 
there  he  was  the  Scout  Master  for  the  Scout  Troop.  When  the  boarding 
school  at  Fort  Totten  was  in  the  process  of  being  phased  out  and  the 
heating  plant  was  going  to  be  shut  downj  he  transferred  back  to  Cheyenne 
Agency  as  assistant  boys  advisor  at  the  boarding  school.  During  the  summer 
months  he  coached  little  league  and  teener  baseball. 

Because  he  realized  that  alcoholism  was  a problem  that  created  all  the 
social  problems  in  Native  American  Society  he  decided  to  become  involved 
in  that  field.  He  took  training  at  Damestown  State  Hospitalj  Damestownj 
North  Dakotaj  and  while  there  completed  his  G.E.D.  He  came  to  the  Lake 
Traverse  Reservation  to  help  start  the  Nutrition  Enrichment  and  Alcohol 
Control  Program  in  the  summer  of  1970.  Sisseton  has  been  home  base  since 
that  time. 

Bill  married  Carole  King  Harwood  in  Danuary  1974.  He  worked  for  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  as  a court  worker  consultant  on  the  Alcohol  Safety 
Action  Projectj  the  Veterans  Administration  Hot  Springs  and  Fort  Meadej 
S.D.  He  was  asked  to  revitalize  the  Native  American  Treatment  Program  Sgt. 
Blutt  LA  after  it  was  shut  down  for  mismanagement. 

After  suffering  a heart  attack  Bill  was  told  to  work  in  something  less 
stressful.  He  took  a position  of  head  counselor  at  the  Swift  Bird  Projectj 
a minimum  security  prison  for  Native  American  inmates  located  on  the 
Cheyenne  River  Reservation.  Because  of  tribal  politics  the  project  was 
phased  out.  He  came  back  to  Sisseton  and  after  a heart  by-pass  operation 
he  went  to  work  at  Dakotah  Pride  Center  as  the  youth  counselor. 

He  also  worked  with  the  Native  American  inmates  at  the  State  Prison  at 
Sioux  Falls. 

He  retired  in  1994  because  of  health  problems. 

Since  then  he  has  worked  as  a volunteer  working  with  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Club  at  Agency  Villagej  teaching  Dakota  Language  to  Head  Start  and  Early 
Head  Start  studentSj  and  also  helped  at  the  Sisseton  Wahpeton  College 
Dakota  Studies  Program. 

Bill  passed  away  on  February  6j  2004  at  FargOj  North  Dakota. 

Survivors  include  by  his  wifej  Carolej  of  Sisseton;  one  son  Richard  Iron 


Moccasin  of  St.  Michael'Sj  N.D.;  one  adopted  brother  Richard  Harrison  of 
Rockville  Maryland;  one  adopted  son  Dale  Crawford  of  Sisseton;  seven 
grandchildren;  and  numerous  adopted  grandchildren. 

Bill  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  one  infant  son;  one  son 
lames;  four  brothers  and  one  sister. 

Funeral  services  held  for  Magdalene  "Maggie"  Weisen 

Funeral  services  for  Magdalene  "Maggie"  Weisen,  64,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  formerly  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota,  were  held  last  Saturday, 
February  14,  2004  at  the  Tribal  Community  Center,  Agency  Village,  South 
Dakota,  with  Pastor  Phil  Lawrence  and  Senior  Catechist  lohn  Cloud  III 
officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Ted  Frenier,  Antoine  Frenier,  Doug  Hendry, 

Harvey  Renville,  Terry  Renville,  Eric  HisGun,  Sylvan  Flute,  Sylvanus  Flute 
Dr.,  and  Eric  Frenier.  Honorary  pallbearers  were  "All  of  Maggie's  friends 
and  family." 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl. 

Interment  is  in  the  Sisseton  Cemetery,  Sisseton,  South  Dakota. 

Wake  services  were  held  Thursday  and  Friday,  with  an  all-night  wake  on 
Friday  at  the  community  center. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Magdalene  Helen  Renville  was  born  on  Dune  25,  1939  in  Sisseton,  South 
Dakota  to  Cecil  Corby  and  Germaine  (LaBelle)  Renville.  She  attended  school 
at  Wahpeton  Indian  School.  Maggie  married  Antoine  David  Frenier  in  Wheaton 
Minnesota  in  1958.  To  this  union  three  children  were  born.  The  couple 
moved  to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Maggie  married  Don  Weisen  in  1985  in 
Minneapolis.  Don  passed  away  in  1999.  Maggie  enjoyed  bingo,  going  to  the 
casino,  music  and  dancing.  She  loved  animals,  especially  her  dogs  and  cats 
Maggie  opened  her  house  to  anyone  in  need  of  help,  especially  those  less 
fortunate  than  her.  Maggie  never  asked  for  anything.  Her  favorite  color 
was  blue. 

Maggie  was  very  proud  of  her  Native  American  heritage,  and  often  spoke 
proudly  of  the  Sisseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe. 

Maggie  passed  away  on  February  10,  2004  at  North  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Survivors  include  three  children,  Antoine  and  wife  Karlie  Frenier  of  St. 
Francis,  Minnesota,  Theodore  "Teddy"  and  fiance'  Molly  Frenier  of  Peever, 
and  Kyleen  and  husband  Doug  Hendry  of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas;  siblings  - Glen 
Renville  of  Rapid  City,  Agatha  and  husband  Marvin  HisGun  of  Agency  Village 
Harry  Renville  of  Peever,  Harvey  Renville  of  Agency  Village,  Connie  and 
husband  Dean  Abraham  of  Agency  Village,  and  Sophia  Renville  of  Rapid  City; 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

Magdalene  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husbands,  parents,  twin  stillborn 
sons;  Two  sisters,  Patricia  and  Carol  Ann;  Two  brothers,  Corby  Jr.  and 
Eugene;  and  her  step-mother,  Madeline. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

February  13,  2004 
lesse  P.  Vasquez 

ALLEN  - Desse  P.  Vasquez,  21,  Allen,  died  Tuesday,  Feb.  10,  2004,  in 
Allen  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Eliza  Vasquez  and  Dessica  Vasquez,  both 
of  Allen;  his  father,  Dario  Vasquez  Sr.,  Texaco,  N.M.;  four  brothers, 
George  Respects  Nothing,  Lyle  Respects  Nothing,  Dario  Vasquez  Dr.  and 
Raymond  Brave  Bird,  all  of  Allen;  one  sister,  Consuelo  Vasquez-Means , 
Allen;  and  his  fiancee,  Marlene  Dubray,  Allen. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Saturday,  Feb.  14,  at  American  Horse 
School  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Feb.  16,  at  St. 

Paul's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Porcupine,  with  Philip  Waters  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Tournal. 

February  10 
Idella  Turner 

Idella  Turner  died  Saturday,  Feb.  7,  2004,  at  Gravette  Medical  Center  in 
Gravette,  Ark.  She  was  74. 

Turner  was  born  Tan.  25,  1930,  in  Salina  to  Isaac  and  Susie  (King) 


Littledave. 

She  was  a member  of  Piney  Baptist  Church.  She  was  the  last  of  the 
Oakhill  Indian  Weavers.  She  enjoyed  sewing,  beadwork,  quilting,  attending 
church  and  being  with  family  and  friends. 

She  was  married  to  McKey  Turner.  He  survives,  of  lay. 

Additional  survivors  include  two  daughters  and  their  husbands,  Ann  and 
Ray  Hendricks  and  Tuanita  and  Tom  Teehee,  all  of  lay;  two  sons,  Dewayne 
Turner  and  his  wife  Kathy  of  Anderson,  Mo.j  and  Floyd  Turner  of  Day,  16 
grandchildren  and  18  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  three  sisters,  Myrtle  Tones, 
Lizzie  Rogers  and  Nora  lane  Tones;  one  son,  Loyd  Turner,  and  one  great- 
granddaughter  . 

Visitation  will  be  at  6 p.m.  today  at  Worley  Luginbuel  Funeral  Home,  711 
South  Main  St.,  in  Tay.  Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Piney 
Baptist  Church  with  Rev.  Tohn  Gonzales  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in 
O' Field  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Miami  News-Record. 

February  12,  2004 
Toe  Davis 

Funeral  services  for  Seminole  resident.  Toe  Davis,  are  scheduled  for 
2 p.m.,  Friday,  Feb  13,  at  Little  River  Baptist  Church,  Spaulding. 

Revs.  Robert  Davis  and  Leon  Postoak  will  officiate.  He  will  be  moved 
to  the  Church,  Thursday,  Feb  12,  at  5:30  p.m. 

Wake  Services  will  be  7:00  p.m.  at  the  Church 

Interment  will  follow  at  Davis  Family  Cemetery,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home  of  Wewoka.  Davis  passed  away  Feb.  9, 

2004,  at  the  Oklahoma  Heart  Hospital  in  Oklahoma  City  at  the  age  of  61 
years . 

He  was  born  Tan.  11,  1943,  in  Sasakwa,  to  Nora  (Tiger)  Davis  and  Abler 
Davis.  He  lived  most  of  his  live  in  Seminole  County  and  was  baptized 
Sept.  12,  1954,  at  Spring  Church  by  Tames  Cully,  where  he  was  a member. 

He  attended  Little  River  Baptist  Church. 

He  was  retired  from  the  National  Guard  in  Wewoka  and  employed  at  Hayes 
Axle  from  1974  to  1997. 

He  left  four  daughters,  Samantha  Harjo,  Cindy  Simpkins  and  Kathy 
Downey,  all  of  Seminole  and  Tabbi  Winters  of  Wewoka;  one  son,  Motelilo 
Sanchez  Simpkins  of  the  home;  four  grandchildren;  four  sisters,  Teanith 
Davis,  Lana  Bowlegs  and  Flora  Factor,  all  of  Wewoka,  Wanda  Dodson  of 
Holdenville,  as  well  as  a host  of  other  relatives  and  friends. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Reba  Davis;  father.  Abler  Davis; 
mother,  Nora  Davis;  three  brothers,  Tesse  Davis,  Tom  Davis  and  Willie 
Davis;  one  sister,  Teannie  Davis. 

Pallbearers  will  be  George  Postoak,  Timmy  Toe  Harjo,  Terry  Harjo, 

Vernon  Harjo,  Eugene  Harjo  and  Lloyd  Harjo.  Honorary  bearers  will  be 
Abler  Davis  II,  Kenny  Bowlegs,  Tohn  Gentry,  Wendell  Reschke,  Charles 
Davis,  Tohn  Coon,  Roy  Allen  and  Ben  Gravett. 

The  family  would  like  to  express  a special  thanks  to  the  CHR  Driver  and 
the  Nurses  at  the  Dialysis  Center. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 
February  11,  2004 
Violet  D.  Sanchez 

SANCHEZ  - Violet  D.  Sanchez  Tune  21,  1963  - February  5,  2004  Beloved 
mother  of  four  beautiful  daughters,  Violet  passed  away  on  February  5,  2004 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Genevieve  Sanchez,  Roxanne  Novak, 
Tazmin  Novak  and  Dominique  Novak;  two  grandchildren,  Selena  and  Adriana 
Orona;  also  by  Tom  Novak  who  will  love  her  always. 

Violet's  life  in  Albuquerque  began  after  her  parents  died  in  an 
automotive  accident  in  California.  As  a very  young  Navajo  Indian,  she  was 
brought  to  the  boarding  school  here.  Cared  for  by  her  surviving  foster 
mother,  Alice  Adams,  upon  little  Violet's  statements  that  she  would  do 
everything  to  keep  the  three  youngest  kids  together.  Violet's  brothers  in 
her  maiden  Destea  family  are  William  Tr.,  Peter,  Leo,  Preston,  and  George; 
her  sisters  are  Lorianne,  Rose,  and  Tosephine.  Violet  had  a very  full  life 
she  persevered  and  loved  extensively  with  her  family.  She  loved  to  travel, 
had  a great  sense  of  humor,  and  took  wonderful  care  of  her  children.  She 
will  be  missed  by  many. 


A Visitation  at  Strong-Thorne  Mortuary,  1100  Coal  Ave.  SE  will  take 
place  Wednesday,  February  11,  2004,  7:00  p.m.  - 9:00  p.m.  Funeral 
graciously  provided  at  Flaines  Bldg.,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  5709  Flaines  Ave.  NE,  10:00  a.m.,  Thursday,  February  12,  2004. 

February  15,  2004 

Joseph  P.  Savilla 

SAVILLA  - Joseph  P.  Savilla,  passed  away  peacefully  with  his  family  at 
his  side  Friday,  February  13,  2004. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  of  56  years,  Peggy  Savilla  of 
Albuquerque;  children,  Phillip  Savilla  of  Gallup,  Christine  Savilla  of 
Santa  Fe,  NM,  Rev.  Edmund  Savilla  of  Albuquerque  and  Anthony  Savilla  and 
wife,  Kathy  of  Belen;  brother,  Elmer  Savilla  and  wife,  Betty  of  Burke,  VA; 
sisters,  Lorraine  White  and  husband,  Lester  and  Ritha  Romo  of  Winterhaven, 
CA;  eight  grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren. 

Joe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Reyes  Jiron  Savilla  of  Isleta 
Pueblo;  father,  William  Savilla  of  the  Quechan  Tribe  of  Ft.  Yuma,  CA  and 
step-mother,  Agnes  Myers  Savilla  and  Eleanor  Savilla  Wato. 

Joe  was  a veteran  of  WWII  having  served  in  the  US  Navy.  Fie  worked  for 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Parker,  AZ,  Gallup  and  Albuquerque,  NM. 

After  retirement  in  1977,  Mr.  Savilla  served  with  the  Archdiocese  of 
Santa  Fe,  Native  American  Ministry  and  the  National  Tekawitha  Conference 
as  well  as  in  various  other  ministries  at  Queen  of  Fleaven  Parish.  Mr. 
Savilla  was  also  involved  with  the  American  Legion,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Peregrino,  Cursillo,  Marriage  Enrichment,  Charismatic  Renewal 
and  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

A vigil  service  will  be  held  Monday,  7:00  p.m.  at  St.  Augustine  Catholic 
Church,  Isleta  Pueblo.  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  will  be  celebrated  Tuesday, 
10:00  a.m.  at  Queen  Fleaven  Parish,  5311  Phoenix  NE,  with  Brother  John 
Flascall  OFM,  CAP  Celebrant.  Interment  will  take  place  in  Sunset  Memorial 
Park,  924  Menaul  Blvd.  NE. 

French  Mortuary  1111  University  Blvd.  NE  843-6333. 
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February  7,  2004 

Flarry  L.  Felipe 

Flarry  Leon  Felipe,  a resident  of  Acoma  Pueblo,  passed  away  Wednesday, 

Jan.  28,  2004  at  his  home.  Flarry  was  79  years  old. 

Flarry  was  a former  employee  of  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  a Flomestake  Mining 
Co.  mill  worker.  Fie  was  an  active  participant  in  Grants/Cibola  County 
recreation  programs,  coaching  little  league,  women's  softball,  and  men’s 
baseball  teams. 

Fie  was  founding  member  of  the  American  Legion  at  Acoma  and  a founding 
member  of  the  Acoma  Recreation  Program. 

Fie  was  active  in  the  Senior  Olympics  program.  Fie  was  a World  War  II 
veteran  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  involved  in  the  Philippines  liberation 
force . 

Fie  will  always  be  remembered  as  a runner,  sports  activist,  and 
traditional  songmaker. 

Flis  parents,  Jose  Leon  and  Marie  Felipe  and  his  first  wife  Evangeline  S. 
Felipe  preceded  him  in  death. 

Flarry  is  survived  by  his  four  sons  Dennis,  Lloyd,  Darrell  and  Flarold; 
his  daughter  Anna,  all  of  Acoma  Pueblo;  16  grandchildren;  15  great- 
grandchildren; one  sister,  Juana  (Jennie)  Vallo;  his  second  wife  Esther  T. 
Felipe  of  five  years;  three  stepdaughters  Rosie,  Gale  and  Geri;  10 
grandchildren,  and  seven  great-grandchildren  further  survive  Flarry. 

Fie  had  numerous  loving  friends  and  relatives  whom  will  miss  him  dearly 
and  will  continue  to  love  and  remember  him. 

Services  were  held  at  Santa  Maria  Catholic  Church  in  McCartys  with 
traditional  burial  services  at  the  McCartys  Cemetery.  The  Chavez-Vallo 
American  Legion  Post  #116  provided  veteran  services  for  the  fallen  World 
War  II  veteran. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Cibola  County,  NM  Beacon. 

Kim  Denise  Willeto 
Tsaile,  Ariz. 

May  8,  1987  - Feb.  5,  2004 

Kim  Denise  Willeto,  16,  of  Tsaile,  Ariz.,  passed  away  on  Thursday,  Feb. 


5,  2004,  at  The  Children’s  Hospital  in  Denver  Colo.  Kim  was  born  on  May  8 
1987,  to  Karen  Elizabeth  Willeto  and  Paul  Willeto.  She  was 

Norwegian/Swedish  and  born  for  the  Redhouse  Clan.  Her  grandparents  are 
the  late  George  and  Vera  Overgard  of  Boulder , Colo.,  and  Pablo  and  Jessie 
S.  Willeto  of  Ojo  Encino. 

Kim  grew  up  at  Tsaile  and  attended  Tsaile  Elementary  School  and  Middle 
School.  She  was  a junior  at  International  Commerce  Institute  Charter 
School  at  Tsaile.  She  was  an  honor  student  and  planned  on  graduating  in 
May  of  2004.  Kim  has  many  interests  including  music,  art,  archery,  beading 
and  other  crafts,  readingj  marine  biologyj  swimming  and  traveling. 

Kim  leaves  many  saddened  relatives,  friends,  teachers  and  particularly 
her  neighbors  at  Tsaile.  Kim  possessed  such  a jubilant  attitude  and  easily 
drew  smiles  with  her  lively  approach  to  everything  she  took  part  in. 

Though  she  was  ill  at  times,  it  did  not  detract  from  her  studies  and 
extracurricular  activities.  She  was  active  in  The  Presbyterian  Churchj  The 
American  Indian  Science  and  Engineering  Societyj  and  enjoyed  performing 
music  with  her  father  at  social  functions  at  Dine'  College.  Kim's  life  was 
filled  with  an  exuberance  and  thoughtfullness  that  will  continue  to 
sustain  the  many  people  who  loved  her. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents;  her  aunts,  Alice  Trujillo,  Louise 
Willeto,  Ann  Gordo,  and  Cecilia  Sells;  and  uncles,  Gary  Overgard  of 
Nebraska . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparentSj  George  and  Vera  Overgard, 
and  Pablo  and  Jessie  S.  Willeto. 

Viewing  will  be  held  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  Friday,  Jan.  13,  2004,  at 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Aztec,  405  S.  Main  Ave.  Funeral  services  will  be 
held  at  11  a.m.,  Saturday,  Feb.  14,  2004,  at  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Catholic  Church  in  Cuba.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Cuba  Baptist  Cemetery 
in  Cuba. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  please  donate  to  one  of  the  following  funds  in  Kim's 
name:  Denver  Children's  Hospital,  Pediatric  Liver  Research  Fund,  1056  E. 
19th  Ave.,  B290,  Denver,  CO  80218;  Denver  Children's  Hospital,  Attn: 
Leandra  Jones  Fund,  1056  E.  19th  Ave.,  B290,  Denver,  CO  80218;  or  Denver 
Ronald  McDonald  House,  1300  E.  21st  Ave.,  Denver,  CO  80205. 

Dorothy  M.  Hoskie 
Two  Grey  Hills 

Sept.  9,  1923  - Feb.  10,  2004 

Dorothy  M.  Hoskie,  80,  of  Two  Grey  Hills,  passed  from  this  life  Tuesday, 
Feb.  10,  2004,  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Sept.  9,  1923,  at  Two  Grey 
Hills. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  Friday,  Feb.  13,  2004,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  Funeral  services  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Feb.  14,  2004,  at  the  Christian  Reformed  Church 
in  Toadlena.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Toadlena. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
February  10,  2004 
Anna  Scott  King 

IYANBITO  - Services  for  Anna  King,  95,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Feb. 
11  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Francis  Shirley  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  in  Iyanbito. 

King  died  Feb.  6 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  July  1,  1908  in  Iyanbito  into 
the  Sage  Brush  Hill  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

King  was  a weaver  and  wove  vests.  Her  hobbies  included  hunting  for  pions 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Ernest  King  of  Iyanbito;  daughters,  Lavonda 
Cadman  of  Albuquerque,  Esther  Sam,  Ruth  Thomas,  Etta  Benally,  Jeanette 
Johnson,  Shirley  Kee  and  Renee  Sandman  all  of  Iyanbito;  brother,  Francis 
Shirley  of  Black  Mesa,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Mabel  Dick,  Lavern  Marianito,  Rena 
Collins,  Marie  King,  Fanny  Dodge  and  Rose  Becenti  all  of  Iyanbito;  66 
grandchildren;  153  great-grandchildren;  and  28  great-great  grandchildren. 

King  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  John  King;  four  sons  and  two 
daughters . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Nicodimas  Lucero,  Calvin  Sam,  Kenny  Silvers,  Ernest 
King,  Travis  King  and  Michael  King. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Iyanbito  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Joe  Thomas 

GAMERCO  - Services  for  Joe  Thomas,  88,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Feb. 
11  at  Rollie  Mortuary,  Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial 
Park. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  noon  to  6 p.m.,  today  at  Rollie  Mortuary. 

Thomas  died  Feb.  7 in  Gallup.  Fie  was  born  June  24,  1915  in  Red  Rock  into 
the  Towering  Flouse  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Thomas  was  a Roadman  with  the  Native  American  Church. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Margie  Thomas  of  Gamerco;  sons,  Dewayne 
Thomas  of  Phoenix,  Leo  Thomas  of  Pinetop,  Ariz.  and  Leroy  Thomas  of 
Gamerco;  daughters,  Emma  J.  Martel  of  Gallup,  Olamae  Springer  of  San 
Carlos,  Ariz.,  Natalya  Thomas  of  Albuquerque  and  Arlinda  Yazzie  of  Red 
Rock;  sister.  Bah  John  of  Red  Rock;  16  grandchildren;  and  21  great- 
grandchildren . 

Thomas  was  preceded  in  death  by  hisdaughter,  Annette  Thomas;  and  father, 
Sam  Willie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Erskine  Jackson,  Richard  Martel,  Jimmy  Morgan, 
Dewayne  Thomas,  Langford  Yazzie  and  Myron  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Walter  Leonard 

ROUND  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Walter  Leonard,  81,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Feb.  11  at  St.  Isabel  Mission,  Lukachukai,  Ariz.  Father  Caron 
Vollmer,  OFM,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lukachukai  Community 
Cemetery. 

Leonard  died  Feb.  6 in  Chinle,  Ariz.  Fie  was  born  Dec.  24,  1943  in 
Lukachukai  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Leonard  attended  St.  Michaels  School.  Fie  was  employed  with  the  railroad 
and  was  a firefighter.  His  hobbies  included  watching  sports  on  T.V.  and 
herding  sheep. 

Survivors  included  his  son,  Leland  Leonard  of  Chinle,  Ariz.;  daughter, 
Ann  Tsosie  of  Round  Rock,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Lester  Begay  of  Gallup,  Thomas 
FI.  Begay,  Flarry  L.  Begay,  Jimmy  Begay  all  of  Round  Rock;  sister,  Alice  B. 
Tsosie  of  Round  Rock. 

Leonard  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Bushyhair  and  Bessie 
Begay;  son,  Lorenzo  Leonard;  brothers,  John  Chischilly,  Charley  Begay  and 
Notah  Begay;  and  sister,  Stella  Jim. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Cecil  Jim,  Wilfred  Jim,  Gene  Tsosie,  Richard  Tsosie, 
Rex  Tsosie  and  Archie  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Cecil  Jim's  residence,  3.5  miles  south  of  Round  Rock. 

Silver  Creek  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  11,  2004 
Elmer  Bahe 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Elmer  Bahe,  36,  will  be  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  12 
at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Bahe  died  Feb.  6 in  Gallup.  Fie  was  born  March  18,  1967,  in  Fleber,  Ariz., 
into  the  Towering  Flouse  People  Clan  for  the  Tsngn. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Maureen  Charley  of  Gallup;  son,  Nicholas 
Bahe  of  Gallup;  brothers,  Jimmy  Smith  of  Manuelito  Lake  and  Tully  Kee  of 
Albuquerque;  and  sister,  Mary  James  of  Manuelito. 

Bahe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Emma  James  and  Miller  Bahe. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members  and  friends. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Tommy  K.  Shirley  Sr. 

FIOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Tommy  Shirley  Sr.,  62,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  Feb.  12  at  Assembly  of  God  Church,  Flouck.  Pastor  Willliam  Watch 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Flouck  Community  Cemetery. 

Shirley  Sr.  died  Feb.  6 in  Phoenix.  Fie  was  born  April  20,  1941,  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  One  Walks 
Around  Clan. 

Shirley  Sr.  attended  a five-year  program  at  Stewart  Nevada  Indian  School 
Fie  was  employed  with  Arizona  Silica  Sand  Plant,  ONEO  Community  Development 
Sanders  Public  School  District,  NECCA  Construction.  Fie  was  a past  Navajo 
Nation  chapter  president  and  vice  president.  His  hobbies  included 
horseback  riding,  football  and  swimming. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Ben  K.  Shirley  and  Tommy  K.  Shirley  Jr.  both 
of  Phoenix;  daughters,  S.  Kelly  Shirley  of  Richmond,  Calif,  and  Sharon  M. 


Shirley  of  Phoenix;  brother,  Ben  Doe  Sam  of  Cuba;  sisters,  Mamie  Vandever 
and  Ella  Francis  both  of  Houck,  Ariz.;  four  grandchildren;  and  one  great- 
grandchild . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Otel  Hicks,  Anthony  Hicks  ]r.,  Benjie  Sam,  Virgil 
Vandever,  Ted  Goodluck  Jr.,  Leland  Iashie,  Emerson  Begay  and  Howard  Turner 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Houck  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  13,  2004 
lohnnie  Edward  Smith  Sr. 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  lohnnie  Smith  Sr.,  80,  will  be  at  noon  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  14  at  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Chinle.  Bishop  lames  Higgs  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Chinle 
Cemetery. 

Smith  Sr.  died  Feb.  8 in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Feb.  15,  1923  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows  Together 
People  Clan. 

Smith  Sr.  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II  on  the  USS 
Lindewald . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dorothy  Smith  of  Chinle;  sons,  Tony  Shirley 
of  Three  Turkey  Ruins,  Ariz.,  lohnny  Smith  Ir.  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  and 
lulius  Smith  and  lay  Smith  both  of  Chinle;  daughters,  lulia  Smith  of 
Mentmore,  loyce  Smith  and  loanne  White  both  of  Chinle;  sisters,  Betty  lane 
Wauneka  of  Blue  Canyon,  Ariz.,  Mary  lane  Smith  and  Rose  Smith  both  of 
Sawmill,  Ariz.;  16  grandchildren;  and  14  great-grandchildren . 

Smith  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Susie  and  Eli  Smith; 
brothers,  Ernest  Smith  and  Walter  Smith;  and  sisters,  Marie  Hawthorne  and 
Elsie  Laughing. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Donald  F.  Bizadi,  Benjamin  Boyd,  lackie  Burbank, 

Eric  Francisco,  Michael  Harvey,  lerry  Lee,  Aaron  Logan,  Melvin  Nelson, 
luan  Vega  and  Oscar  White. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Luke  Tsinajinnie  Sr. 

KLAGETOH,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Luke  Tsinajinnie  Sr.,  86,  will  be 
Saturday,  Feb.  14  at  St.  Annes  Catholic  Mission,  Klagetoh.  Bro.  lohn 
Hotstream  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Klagetoh  Community 
Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  1 p.m.,  today  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary. 

Tsinajinnie  Sr.  died  Feb.  9 in  Tones  Ranch.  He  was  born  Duly  15,  1918  in 
Klagetoh  into  the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan. 

Tsinajinnie  Sr.  was  employed  with  Navajo  Forest  Industries.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  N.A.C.  and  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  a farmer  and 
rancher. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Habah  Tsinajinnie;  sons,  Lewis  Tsinajinnie, 
Wilson  Tsinajinnie,  Boby  Tsinajinnie,  Billy  Tsinajinnie  and  Luke 
Tsinajinnie  Ir.;  daughters,  Leta  Wauneka,  Lena  T.  Gray  and  Ella  Mae 
Flores;  34  grandchildren;  and  15  great-grandchildren. 

Tsinajinnie  was  preceded  in  death  by  mother,  Ason  Yazhe;  sons,  Charles 
Tsinajinnie,  limmy  Tsinajinnie  and  Tommy  Tsinajinnie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  lonah  Wauneka,  Bobby  Tsinajinnie,  Dwayne  Grey,  lohn 
Kee,  Darwin  Tsinajinnie  and  Luke  Tsinajinnie  Sr. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Klagetoh  Fire  Station. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  14,  2004 
Nelson  Michael  Gray 

LUKACHUKAI,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Nelson  Gray,  60,  were  10  a.m.  today  at 
St.  Isabel  Catholic  Church,  Lukachukai.  Father  Caron  J.  Vollmer  officiated 
Burial  followed  Lukachukai. 

Gray  died  Feb.  11  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Nov.  20,  1943  in  Lukachukai 
into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Florence,  Donna  and  Ophelia;  brother, 
lonah  Gray;  and  sisters,  Minnie  Nez. 

Pallbearers  were  Leo  Allen,  lonathan  Gray,  Edwin  Begay,  Ernest  Gray, 
Leonard  Harvey  and  David  Benally. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

February  10,  2004 
Nona  Key 

Nona  Theresa  Key,  85,  of  Peridot  died  Feb.  7,  2004,  at  San  Carlos 
Flospital.  She  was  born  in  San  Carlos. 

She  was  the  first  food  vendor  on  the  reservation  and  had  served  as  a 
missionary  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Calvin  Key  and  Kenzie  Key  of  Peridot,  and 
Charles  Key  of  Kayenta;  four  daughters,  Marthalene  K.  Phillips,  Lolita 
Reede  and  Veronica  Key,  all  of  Peridot,  and  Ida  Flunter  of  Cutter;  two 
sisters,  Mary  Anderson  of  San  Carlos  and  Effie  Hill  of  Peridot;  34 
grandchildren , 80  great-grandchildren  and  39  great-great-grandchildren. 

Wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  13,  at  the  Nona  Key  residence  in 
Chinatown  and  will  be  followed  by  a rosary  at  7 p.m.  at  the  same  location. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  celebrated  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  14 
at  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church  in  San  Carlos.  Interment  will  be  in 
Chinatown  Cemetery.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Lamont 
Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

February  11,  2004 
Bernice  E.  Bard 

Bernice  E.  Bard,  74,  passed  away  February  6,  2004  on  theFt.  Yuma 
Reservation  in  Winterhaven,  California.  She  was  born  August  21,  1929  on 
the  Fort  Yuma  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  California. 

Bernice  is  survived  by  daughter  Mona  Engler  of  Yuma,  and  two  sons  of  the 
Fort  Yuma  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  California. 

Preceding  her  in  death  are  her  father,  Brendan  Bard,  mother  lessie  White 
Bard,  Daughter  Marilyn  Galindo,  and  Son  Kendrick  Bard. 

Mass  will  be  at  3:00  p.m.,  on  Thursday,  February  12,  2004,  at  theSt. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  Winterhaven,  California,  Father  Duncan  W. 

Monohan  officiating.  Cremation  will  take  place  at  6:00  a.m.,  February  13, 
2004,  at  the  Fort  Yuma  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  California. 

Pallbearers  will  be  lessie,  Armando,  and  Manuel  Galindo,  D.l.  and 
Stephen  Bounds,  and  Bryant  McNeely.  Flonorary  Pallbearers  are  George  Bryant 
Benford  Palone,  Charlie  White,  lr.,  and  Richard  White. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Yuma  Sun, 
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February  10,  2004 

Charles  Sireech 

Charles  Roacher  Sireech,  age  71,  of  LaPoint,  passed  away  February  2, 
2004,  at  the  Uintah  Basin  Medical  Center. 

Fie  was  born  lune  3,  1932,  in  Whiterocks,  to  lohn  and  Alice  Bonvas  Bascom 
Sireech.  Fie  married  Winnie  Arrum  and  she  died  luly  1,  1980. 

Charles  worked  as  a cattleman  all  his  life.  Fie  really  enjoyed  hunting, 
fishing,  being  outdoors,  and  competing  in  rodeos.  Fie  was  very  crafty  with 
his  hands,  doing  excellent  beadwork,  tanning  hides,  and  other  leatherwork. 
Fie  attended  Bear  Dances  and  was  a Sundance  Chief.  Fie  especially  loved 
being  a grandfather. 

Charles  was  a very  independent  man.  Fie  lived  by  himself  and  loved  his 
home,  he  would  always  be  outside  taking  care  of  his  yard  work  or  his  trees 
and  flowers. 

When  he  was  younger  he  joined  in  numerous  activities.  Fie  was  a chief  in 
the  Sundance  and  went  to  many  bear  dances. 

While  at  home  he  would  do  beaded  belt  buckles  and  make  leather  purses 
and  wallets,  he  also  made  drums  for  Sundances.  Fie  even  sang  Sundance  songs 
at  home  and  forty-nine  songs. 

Fie  loved  his  grandchildren  very  much  and  would  do  anything  for  them  if 
they  needed  help.  Fie  gave  each  child  a name  and  he  would  always  ask  for 
them  by  the  name  he  gave  them. 

When  he  knew  the  time  was  growing  short  he  would  say  "just  remember  me, 
and  do  not  cry,  because  I am  with  the  other  part  of  the  family  that  has 
past  on."  Then  he  would  pause  and  say  "take  care  of  each  other,  and  be 
good  to  each  other,  and  take  care  of  my  grandchildren  because  they  are  our 


future. " 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Rilleto  (Lisa)  Sireechj  Charlissa 
(Michael  De  Herrera)  Sireech,  both  of  Fort  Duchesne;  Clayton  Sireechj  Salt 
Lake  City;  Rlene  (Robert  Martinez)  Sireechj  Fort  Duchesne;  18 
grandchildren j 1 great-grandchild;  brotherSj  Julius  Sireechj  Roosevelt; 
Robert  Tapoofj  and  Leo  Tapoofj  both  of  Fort  Duchesne;  sister  Tillie  Tapoof 
Whiterocks . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a sonj  Abe  Sireech;  brotherSj  Vincentj  John, 
Glen;  sisterj  Esther  Provo;  great-grandchildrenj  Jerrell  Arthur  Sireechj 
and  Alighta  Dawn  Perez. 

Funeral  services  held  10:00  a.m.j  Fridayj  February  6j  2004j  at  the  St. 
Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Church  in  Whiterocks. 

Burial  in  the  John  Harmes-Whiterocks  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt , UT. 

February  12j  2004 
Rheta  Tesheep  Poog 

FORT  HALL  - Rheta  Tesheep  Poog  of  Fort  Hallj  IdahOj  passed  away  at  her 
home  Mondayj  Feb.  9j  2004. 

Rheta  was  born  on  September  28j  1937j  to  Louis  Dewey  and  Edna  Jim 
Tesheep  in  Bannock  Creek,  Idaho. 

Rheta  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren.  She  enjoyed 
traveling  and  taking  short  trips  in  the  surrounding  areas.  She  also 
greatly  enjoyed  the  sundances,  warm  dances,  ghost  dance  and  listening  to 
hand  games  songs.  She  had  a great  love  of  going  to  pick  chokecherries  and 
pine  nuts,  both  of  which  she  greatly  enjoyed  eating  along  with  dry  meat. 
She  was  also  a member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
On  November  8,  1959,  Rheta  met  her  husband,  Ruben  W.  Poog. 

Surviving  Rheta  are  her  husband,  Ruben;  sisters,  Lela  Timsanico,  Luana 
Nappo  (Nathaniel)  and  family,  and  Virgene  Hardy  (Howard)  and  family;  her 
children,  Rhoda,  Rulon  (Malissa),  Aaron,  Sherman  (Amorette),  Lena  (Ray 
Lopez)  and  LaVerla;  her  grandchildren , Lyle  Yazee,  Ryan  Y.  and  family, 
Kevin  Y.  and  family,  Carolyn  Torrecillas,  LaDawn,  Mike,  M.  Leigh,  Donner 
Poog,  Patrick  M.  Shay,  Bridget,  Tianna  and  Kassie  L.,  all  of  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho.  Preceding  her  in  death  are  her  loving  parents,  Louis  and  Edna 
Tesheep,  infant  half-sister;  sisters,  Joan,  Carolyn,  Evelyn,  one  brother, 
Marvin,  one  half-brother,  Elmer  P.,  nieces,  Rosalie  M.  and  Marilyn  T. 

Our  mother  and  grandma  is  greatly  missed  by  her  family. 

Rheta  will  be  at  her  home  on  Philbin  Road  between  Cemetery  and  Ballard 
Roads  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  10,  2004,  starting  at  2 p.m.,  with  viewing  all  day 
Wednesday,  Feb.  11,  2004.  On  Thursday,  Feb.  12,  2004,  final  good-byes  will 
begin  at  the  LDS  Church  on  Highway  91  at  10  a.m.,  with  services  at  11  a.m. 
At  noon  Thursday,  Rheta  will  then  be  taken  to  the  Bannock  Creek  Cemetery 
for  tribal  burial  services  and  final  resting  place. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Pocatella  Idaho  State  Journal. 

February  13,  2004 

William  Gros  Ventre 

LODGE  GRASS  - William  Gros  Ventre,  85,  of  Lodge  Grass,  died  Thursday, 
Feb.  12,  2004,  at  the  Deaconess  Billings  Clinic. 

Rosary  will  be  at  4 p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  15,  at  the  Bullis  Funeral  Chapel 
in  Hardin. 

Funeral  Mass  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Feb.  16,  at  the  Lodge  Grass  Our 
Lady  of  Loretto  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

February  12,  2004 

Ted  Spotted  Eagle 

Ted  Spotted  Eagle,  77,  of  Heart  Butte,  a rancher  and  bus  driver,  died  of 
natural  causes  Thursday,  Feb.  5,  2004  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 


His  funeral  was  11  a.m.  Tuesday,  Tan.  10  at  St.  Ann's  Catholic  Church, 
with  burial  in  Spotted  Eagle  Cemetery  at  Heart  Butte. 

Spotted  Eagle  was  born  and  raised  in  Heart  Butte.  He  married  Edith 
Rutherford  in  Heart  Butte  on  Dec.  21,  1953. 

He  was  a bus  driver  for  22  years  for  Heart  Butte  Schools  and  also  served 
as  the  truancy  officer  for  the  school.  He  worked  all  over  on  different 
ranches,  he  was  a rancher  for  60  years  and  produced  bucking  horses  and 
raised  cattle. 

He  was  a member  of  the  FSA  and  the  Heart  Butte  Elders  Committee. 

He  enjoyed  picnics,  basketball  games,  throwing  horse  shoes,  joking  and 
teasing,  rodeos,  storytelling  and  spending  time  with  his  family. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Edith  Spotted  Eagle;  sons  Glen  Spotted  Eagle 
of  Browning,  Roger  Spotted  Eagle  of  Cut  Bank,  Keith  and  Emerald  Spotted 
Eagle  of  Heart  Butte  and  Ivan  Spotted  Eagle  of  Birch  Creek;  22 
grandchildren , including  Kenneth  Spotted  Eagle,  Glen  Dion  Spotted  Eagle, 
loshua  Spotted  Eagle,  Weston  Spotted  Eagle,  Kyle  Coyote  Spotted  Eagle  and 
Little  Dion,  whom  he  raised;  and  15  great-grandchildren. 

Rhonda  Smith 

Rhonda  "Roach"  Marie  Smith,  43,  of  Ronan  died  Thursday,  Feb.  5,  2004. 

Her  death  is  pending  inquest. 

Funeral  mass  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  10  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish 
with  private  family  burial  at  a later  date. 

Smith  was  born  May  16,  1960  in  Browning  and  raised  in  Browning.  She 
graduated  from  Browning  High  School  and  attended  Flathead  Community 
College. 

She  was  a jack  of  all  trades,  a homemaker,  bartender,  telemarketing 
salesperson,  and  also  did  tax  preparation. 

She  attended  powwows  and  jump  dances.  She  was  strong  in  her  traditions, 
attending  sweats.  She  loved  her  culture.  She  enjoyed  basketball,  dancing, 
telling  jokes,  storytelling,  and  visiting  family  and  friends. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother  Velma  Tiny  Smith  of  Browning,  daughters 
lamie  Tanner-Smith  (Garrett  Finley)  of  Ronan,  Evelyn  "Evylo"  Franks  of 
Blackfoot,  a son  Alfred  loseph  "Toe"  Smith  of  Browning,  sisters  Kathy 
Nevins  (Mike)  of  Browning,  Alfreda  Stone  (Ken)  of  Bozeman,  Tracey  (Tripp) 
Mullins  of  Okla.j  and  six  grandchildren.  Destiny,  Trenton,  Tre,  lade, 

Alizza  and  Yazmin. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  spouses,  Norman  Franks  and  Dale  Franks, 
her  father  Alfred  Smith,  brothers  Curtis  Smith,  Roger  Paul,  Bitsey  Smith 
and  Dim  Smith,  and  a grandson  Trenton  Pierre. 

Virgil  'Doe'  Tatsey 

Virgil  "Toe"  Tatsey,  66,  a Browning  Navy  veteran  and  truck  driver,  died 
of  natural  causes  Thursday,  Feb.  5,  2004  at  his  home. 

Funeral  Mass  was  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  11  at  Holy  Family  Mission  in  Two 
Medicine,  with  burial  at  Holy  Family  Mission. 

He  was  born  March  17,  1937  and  raised  in  Browning.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Blackfeet  Veterans  Color  Guard.  He  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  reading, 
playing  cards  and  was  a fictional  philosopher. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lilly  Daniels  of  Browning;  daughters  Lois 
Tatsey,  Susie  Tatsey,  Betty  Fish,  Karen  Gray,  Helen  Kennerly,  Evelyn 
Spotted  Bear,  Shirley  Show,  Sally  Young  Man,  and  Patty  Daniels;  sons 
loseph  "Wimpy"  No  Runner,  Alfie  Young  Man,  and  Beaver  Fish;  sisters  Ilona 
Vaile  and  Tinsey  Bird  Rattler;  brothers  lohn  "Ugoh"  Tatsey,  Tom  Nowlan, 
lim  C.  Vaile,  lohn  "lack"  Vaile,  Tim  Vaile,  Kevin  Vaile,  and  Zeke  Tatsey. 
Others  surviving  him  are  uncles,  Sammy  Morris,  Gary  Gobert,  aunts,  Margie 
and  Rosemary  Gobert. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Catherine  Vaile  and  Woodrow 
Tatsey,  brothers  Gerald  Guardipee  and  Frank  Ennis  Vaile,  a nephew  Ronnie 
Tatsey,  grand  parents  Louise  (Guardipee)  and  lohn  Gobert  and  Annie  and  loe 
Tatsey. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

February  11,  2004 
Margaret  'Peggy'  Ball 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Margaret  "Peggy"  (Blackbird)  Ball,  64,  a custodian,  died 
of  complications  from  diabetes  Monday  at  a Havre  care  center. 

Wake  and  rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  the  Red  Whip  Center  in  Fort  Belknap. 
Funeral  Mass  is  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  center,  with  burial  in  Hi-way 
Cemetery.  Edwards 


Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husbandj  George  Ball  of  Fort  Belknap;  a son,  Erwin 
Little  Sun  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Lincoln  Begay  of  Billings;  adopted  daughters 
Vikkie  Johnson,  Mary 

Kay  White  and  Vivian  Hershel,  all  of  Fort  Belknap;  adopted  sons  Douglas 
Johnson,  Benny  Johnson,  Stanley  "P-Nut"  Johnson  and  Reese  Grayboy  Sr.,  all 
of  Fort 

Belknap;  sisters  Arleen  Sandovaul  and  Jean  Campbell  of  Fort  Belknap;  an 
adopted  sister,  Ruth  Lamere  of  Fort  Belknap;  an  adopted  brother,  Philip 
"Knobby"  Stiffarm  of 

Fort  Belknap;  three  grandchildren  and  numerous  great-grandchildren. 
February  14,  2004 
Rose  Mary  Bull  Chief 

WOLF  POINT  - Rose  Mary  (Hotomani)  Bull  Chief,  57,  a former  foster  parent 
and  teacher  who  taught  the  Assiniboine  language  in  many  schools,  died 
after  a lengthy  illness  Tuesday  at  a hospital  in  Regina,  Sask. 

Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  today  at  the  Oswego  Community  Hall,  with  burial 
in  Oswego  Presbyterian  Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  sons  Marvin  Bull  Chief  Jr.,  Rory  Hotomani  and  Corwin 
Four  Star  Sr.,  all  of  Wolf  Point;  daughters  Melanie  Hotomani,  Myra  Bull 
Chief  and  Marva  Bull  Chief,  all  of  Wolf  Point,  and  Taryn  Jackson  of 
Frazer;  brothers  Reginald  Hotomani  and  Michael  Hotomani  of  Frazer  and 
Garry  Hotomani  Sr.  and  Terry  Rider  of  Carry  The  Kettle  First  Nation,  Sask. 
; sisters  Mildred  Hotomani  and  Glenis  Jack  of  Carry  the  Kettle  First 
Nation,  Meryle  Montclair  of  Billings  and  Frances  Jackson  of  Frazer;  and  89 
grandchildren , including  two  granddaughters,  Ashley  Saulteaux  and  Heather 
Rose  Jackson,  whom  she  raised. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Marvin  Bull  Chief  Sr.;  sons 
Larron  and  Valen  Hotomani;  and  daughters  Twyla  and  Shirlene  Bull  Chief. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

February  11,  2004 

Margaret  Ball 

FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY  - Margaret  Frances  "Peggy"  Ball,  64,  died  Feb.  9, 
2004,  due  to  complication  of  diabetes  at  a Havre  care  center. 

A funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Thursday  in  the  Red  Whip  Center 
with  burial  following  at  the  Hi-way  Cemetery.  A wake  and  rosary  will  begin 
at  7 p.m.  Wednesday  in  the  Red  Whip  Center. 

Peggy  was  born  on  Aug.  2,  1939,  to  George  and  Ell  (Cloud  Robe)  Blackbird 
at  Fort  Belknap  Agency.  She  was  raised  and  attended  school  in  Harlem. 

Peggy  married  George  "Monty"  Ball  on  Dec.  27,  1973,  and  they  renewed 
their  vows  many  years  later.  Peggy  worked  as  a custodian  for  the  Fort 
Belknap  Housing  Department;  she  was  a counselor  for  the  Chemical 
Dependency  Center  of  Fort  Belknap  and  retired  as  a CHR  from  Fort  Belknap 
Tribal  Health  Department  due  to  health  reasons. 

Peggy  was  a well-known  caterer  throughout  Fort  Belknap,  cooking  for 
various  people  and  organizations. 

She  enjoyed  dancing  and  traveling  to  powwows,  and  took  part  in  bingo  and 
keno.  Some  of  her  many  crafts  were  sewing  quilts,  making  memorial  wreaths 
and  enjoying  her  coffee  cup  collections.  Her  dedication  to  her 
grandchildren  as  she  traveled  was  well  spent  with  each  of  them.  Peggy 
leaves  behind  a lot  of  love,  kindness  to  her  family  and  community  members. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  George  and  Ella  Blackbird; 
brothers,  George  and  Robert  Blackbird;  stepsisters,  Edna  Ball  and  Amy 
Belgard;  and  adopted  daughter,  Alberta  Johnson. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  George  "Monty"  Ball  of  Fort  Belknap;  sons 
Erwin  Little  Sun  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Lincoln  Begay  of  Billings;  grandchildren 
Sable  Little  Sun,  Robin  Begay,  Lincoln  Begay  III;  numerous  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren;  brother,  Walter  Blackbird  of  Fort  Belknap; 
adopted  brother,  Philip  "Knobby"  Stiffarm  of  Fort  Belknap;  sisters,  Arleen 
Sandovaul  of  California  and  Jean  Campbell  of  Fort  Belknap;  adopted  sister, 
Ruth  LaMere  of  Fort  Belknap;  adopted  sons,  Douglas  Johnson,  Benny  Johnson, 
Stanley  "P-Nut"  Johnson,  Reese  Grayboy,  Sr.;  adopted  daughters,  Vikkie 
Johnson,  Mary  Kay  White  and  Vivian  Hershel,  all  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency. 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 


February  12,  2004 


Lucille  Graham,  43 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Lucille  Esai  Graham,  43,  died  Feb.  9,  2004,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage  of  a subarachnoid  hemorrhage  (aneurysm) 

A visitation  will  be  at  3 p.m.,  with  a service  at  4 p.m.,  today  at 
Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St.  The  Rev.  Peter  Chris  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  be  in  Nikolai. 

Ms.  Graham  was  born  May  26,  I960,  in  Medfra,  a village  on  the  Kuskokwim 
River.  She  was  a 1979  graduate  of  McGrath  High  School. 

She  was  a member  of  St.  Nicholas  Orthodox  Church  in  Nikolai. 

Ms.  Graham  enjoyed  sewing,  camping  and  gatherings. 

Survivors  include  her  former  husband,  Steven  Graham  of  McGrath; 
daughters,  Cheryl  Lee  Esai  and  Michelle  Pauline  Graham  of  Anchorage  and 
Megan  Beth  Graham  of  McGrath;  son,  Casey  Nolan  Graham  of  McGrath;  father, 
Bobby  Esai  Sr.  of  Nikolai;  sisters  and  brothers-in-law,  Betty  and  Willie 
Petruska,  Mary  Ellen  and  Toe  Kimball,  all  of  Nikolai,  and  Fleldina  Andrews, 
Dora  and  leff  Stokes,  and  Debbie  and  Thane  Flolmes,  all  of  Anchorage; 
brothers,  Ted  Esai  and  Bob  Esai  Jr.  of  Nikolai;  and  many  nieces,  nephews 
and  cousins  around  Alaska. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Pauline  Esai,  and  sister, 

Tessie  Esai. 

The  family  requests  memorial  donations  to  Bean's  Cafe. 

Flelen  David,  78 
Tok 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Flelen  Catherine  David  died  Feb.  7,  2004,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage.  Fler  husband,  children,  niece  and 
grandchildren  were  by  her  side. 

A service  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday  in  the  village  of  Tetlin. 

She  was  born  March  26,  1925,  to  Paul  and  Susie  David  in  old  Chena 
village.  Fler  father  died  and  her  mother  became  very  ill  and  was  sent  to 
Tanana  Public  Health  Service.  Helen  and  her  brother,  Patrick,  were  then 
moved  to  Tanacross  to  live  with  a relative.  It  was  decided  that  they  were 
to  live  in  Tetlin,  with  Chief  Peter  and  Eva  Toe,  who  raised  them  in  the 
Upper  Tanana  culture. 

Mrs.  David  went  to  elementary  school  in  Tetlin  and  high  school  at 
Eklutna  Boarding  School,  where  she  excelled  in  basketball.  She  attended 
Northway  Bible  College  and  became  an  ordained  minister.  Helen  then  went  to 
Anchorage  Community  College,  where  she  studied  to  become  a bilingual 
teacher. 

Her  family  wrote:  "She  was  recognized  for  her  missionary  work  throughout 
Alaska,  the  Yukon  Territory,  Canada  and  Arizona. 

"Helen  raised  her  nine  children  with  Athabascan  tradition  and  culture, 
through  some  very  hard  times.  She  and  Charlie,  using  their  own  dog  teams, 
traveled  and  trapped  to  make  ends  meet,  as  well  as  selling  her  illustrious 
beadwork. 

"She  touched  many  lives  throughout  her  ministry  and  work.  It  sometimes 
took  a while  to  get  to  know  Helen  really  well,  but  once  you  did  she  was  a 
very  strong  presence  in  your  life.  She  will  be  missed  immensely  by  friends 
throughout  Alaska,  and  missed  especially  by  her  family." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers,  Lawrence,  Hanson  and  Adam; 
sisters,  Pauline  and  Rose;  son,  Vernon;  daughter,  Lorna;  and  grandchildren 
Edwin  and  Avery. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  58  years,  Charlie  David  Sr.;  brothers, 
Patrick  and  Howard;  sister,  Ellen;  children,  Shirley  and  Michael,  Charles 
and  Nora,  Betty  and  Bob,  Darrell,  Eleanor,  Wanda,  Roselyn,  and  Ramona  and 
Lee;  grandchildren,  Kimberly,  Michelle  and  Allen,  Orenda,  Rachele  and 
Marvin,  Charlie  III,  Angie,  Renee,  Andrea,  Lorna,  Corey,  Ion,  Crissa, 
Darya,  Sydney,  Nicole,  Winona,  Winema,  Billy  Ir.,  Vernon,  Marissa,  Laura, 
Stephanie  and  Brandon;  21  great-grandchildren;  and  many  other  relatives  in 
the  Nenana,  Minto  and  Fairbanks  area. 

February  13,  2004 

Elfrieda  Lord,  66 
Barrow 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Elfrieda  Nevlo  Lord,  66,  died  peacefully  lan.  20,  2004, 
in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  with  her  family  by  her  side.  Her  family  wrote  that 
she  fought  "a  courageous  battle  with  cancer." 


A service  was  Jan.  24  in  Vancouver.  A second  service  will  be  Saturday  in 
Barrow.  A funeral  and  burial  service  followed  by  a celebration  of  life 
potlatch  will  be  May  30  in  Nenana. 

Ms.  Lord  was  born  Oct.  14,  1937,  in  Beaver,  and  spent  her  early  life 
living  with  her  family  along  the  Yukon  River.  She  attended  Mt.  Edgecumbe 
School,  where  she  made  many  life  long  friends. 

In  the  late  1950s  and  early  to  mid-'60s,  she  worked  for  Wien  Air  Alaska 
and  Northland  Tours.  She  founded  and  operated  Traveler's  Services  from 
1970  to  1978  and  enjoyed  her  many  years  of  traveling  the  world  and 
operating  her  business.  In  the  '80s,  she  lived  in  Fairbanks  and  started 
Shoppers  Services,  an  expediting  and  shopping  service  for  the  rural  areas 
of  Alaska.  She  was  involved  with  Fairbanks  Abate  and  the  North  Star  Flying 
Lions.  In  recent  years,  she  was  living  and  working  in  Barrow  as  finance 
manager  for  the  Alaska  Eskimo  Whaling  Commission. 

Fler  family  wrote,  "Elfrieda  was  known  to  always  have  a book  in  hand, 
loved  her  bingo  and  pull-tabs,  her  salmon  strips,  her  gardening,  and  being 
near  her  grandchildren." 

Ms.  Lord  is  survived  by  her  children,  Vikki  Lord-Irwin  of  Juneau,  Yuri 
Groeneveld  of  Anchorage,  Tammi  White  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  Yukio 
Kushida  Jr.  of  Anchorage;  grandchildren,  Brittney,  Austin,  Olivia  and 
Victoria  White  of  Vancouver,  Jordan,  Caleb,  Joel  and  Samuel  Irwin  of 
Juneau;  sisters,  Mary  Wedde,  Rhoda  Mancuso  and  Susie  Peters;  brothers, 
Walter  Lord,  Olaf  Lord,  William  Lord,  and  George  Ahmaogak;  and  36  nieces 
and  nephews. 

Fler  remains  will  be  placed  in  the  Nenana  Native  Cemetery  near  her  mother 
and  father. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

February  10,  2004 
Frank  Aaron  Wilson  Sr. 

Longtime  Douglas  resident  Frank  Aaron  Wilson  Sr.,  85,  died  Feb.  5,  2004, 
in  Douglas. 

Fie  was  born  in  Wrangell  on  Feb.  8,  1918,  and  was  raised  in  Douglas.  Fie 
worked  for  the  U.S.  Public  Flealth  Service  for  37  years,  retiring  in  1981. 

Fie  was  Tlingit,  a member  of  the  Raven  Clan  and  spoke  the  Tlingit 
language  fluently.  Fie  was  a member  of  the  Douglas  Indian  Association, 
Tlingit  and  Flaida  Tribes  of  Alaska  and  Gold  Medal  Flail  of  Fame. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Clara,  and  sons  Frank  Jr.  and 
Albert . 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  daughters,  Florence  Wilson  of  Douglas,  Elizabeth 
Wilson  of  Auburn,  Wash.,  and  Judy  Kimball  of  Anchorage;  sister,  Mable  Pike 
of  Anchorage;  grandchildren,  Frank  A.  Wilson  III  of  Douglas,  Ron  Wilson  of 
Bonnie  Lake,  Wash.,  Christine  Lokke  of  Douglas,  Cindy  Purcell  of  Anchorage, 
Clara  Flarris  of  Juneau,  Alberta  Furey  of  Juneau,  and  Daniel  Ames  Jr.  of 
Douglas;  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  great-grandchildren. 

Services  are  scheduled  for  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  11,  at  the  Northern 
Light  United  Church.  A reception  will  follow.  For  additional  information 
please  contact  586-4079. 

February  15,  2004 

Edward  Frank  Flubbard 

Longtime  Floonah  resident  Edward  Frank  Flubbard,  73,  died  Feb.  11,  2004, 
at  Mt . Edgecumbe  Flospital  in  Sitka. 

Fie  was  born  Sept.  19,  1930,  in  Juneau,  and  was  raised  in  Douglas.  Fie  was 
Tlingit,  a member  of  the  Raven/Frog  Clan. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Feb.  17  at  the  Tlingit  and  Flaida  Community 
Council  building  in  Juneau,  3235  Flospital  Drive.  Flowers  and  contributions 
can  be  made  to  Lila  Flubbard  in  care  of  Alberta  Peratrovich,  3333  Nowell 
Ave.,  No.  203,  Douglas,  AK  99824,  or  by  calling  (907)  586-3054. 

A full  obituary  will  follow. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Juneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
February  10,  2004 
Stanley  Bigsky 

BIGSKY  - Stanley  Bigsky,  late  of  the  Muskowekwan  First  Nation,  passed 
away  on  Saturday,  February  7,  2004. 

Funeral  Arrangements  are  pending,  and  will  appear  in  the  Wednesday 


edition  of  the  Leader  Post. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Percy  Yuzicapi 

YUZICAPI,  PERCY  (TEX)  - Waste  I Tuhanna  means  a generous  giver  (Sioux 
name)  passed  away  suddenly  at  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Sask.  on  Saturday,  February 
7 , 2004  at  the  age  of  70. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  father  Mikej  sister  Grace  (Goodwill),  brothers 
Ivan  and  Leslie. 

He  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  of  46  years,  Bertha  Yuzicapi  and  his 
girls,  Muffin  (Marion)  DesjarlaiSj  Louisa  Muskego  and  granddaughter  little 
Louisa,  Cindy  & Tonathon  Lacheur,  his  mother  Agnes,  sister  Wilma  Bear, 
brother  in  laws,  Eric  (Irene)  Desjarlais,  Robert  (luanita)  DesjarlaiSj 
sister  in  laws,  Lorraine  Yuzicappi,  Madeline  (Seb)  Czernick,  many  nieces, 
nephews  and  he  had  a large  adopted  family  of  special  children. 

Percy  was  born  and  lived  his  life  in  Fort  Qu'Appelle.  He  was  a gifted 
athlete  in  hockey  and  baseball.  He  was  inducted  into  the  Indian  Head  Hall 
of  Fame  for  both  hockey  and  baseball.  He  was  a senator,  elder,  business 
man  and  long  term  employee  of  the  Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation.  He  died 
doing  the  thing  that  he  enjoys  best;  watching  a hockey  game.  The  family 
mourns  his  loss  and  will  cherish  his  memory  always. 

Prayers  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  10th  (3  7:00  P.M.  at  Our  Lady 
of  Sorrows  Church  in  Fort  Qu'Appelle  led  by  Alverta  Laskey.  A traditional 
wake  will  be  held  at  the  standing  Buffalo  First  Nation  School  Gym  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  11th  (3  5:00  P.M.  A Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  Feb.  12th  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Rev.  Tohn  Weekend,  presiding  at 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Church  in  Fort  Qu'Appelle.  The  interment  will  follow 
at  the  Sacred  Heart  Cemetery  in  Lebret,  Sask.  Thanks  to  all  for  their 
outpouring  of  love  and  support. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  VICTORIA  AVENUE  FUNERAL  HOME  761-2727. 

February  11,  2004 
Stanley  Bigsky 

BIGSKY  - Stanley  Bigsky,  late  of  the  Muskowekwan  First  Nation,  passed 
away  on  Saturday  February  7,  2004  at  the  age  of  45  years. 

Stanley  was  predeceased  by  his  grandparents  Tim  and  Elizabeth  Bigsky, 
his  mother  Margaret  Kay,  stepfather  Celment  Kay,  father  Frank  Akan 
brothers  and  sisters  Clayton,  Colleen,  TasonKay. 

Stanley  is  survived  by  his  first  wife  Doreen,  second  wife  Michelle, 
three  children  Tames,  Chantel,  Tordan,  Krystal,  Alexander  Bigsky,  Loris 
Perkons,  grandchildren;  Tayme  Rain  Strongeagle,  Dayvin  Rain  Abbey,  aunts 
Therese,  Lillian  Bigsky,  brothers  and  sisters  Louis,  Ken,  Toanne,  Cheryl 
Akan,  Vincent,  Victoria,  Brenda,  Carolyne  Donna  Kay,  numerous  cousins 
nieces  and  nephews. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  February  12,  2004  at  2:00 
PM  in  the  Lestock  Town  Hall,  Lestock,  SK,  with  Band  Elders  officiating, 
burial  to  follow  in  the  Muskowekwan  Cemetery,  Muskowekwan  First  Nation. 

The  officiating,  burial  to  follow  in  the  Muskowekwan  Cemetery,  Muskowekwan 
First  Nation,  the  Wake  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  February  11,  2004  at 
10:00  AM  in  the  Lestock  Town  Hall. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

February  14,  2004 

Francis  Pascal 

Pasqua  First  Nation,  SK. 

PASCAL  - On  Wednesday,  February  11,  2004,  Francis  Toseph  Pascal,  Pasqua 
First  Nation,  Sask.,  died  at  the  age  of  72  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Chief  Ben  Pasqua  Memorial  Hall, 
Pasqua  First  Nation,  on  Saturday,  February  14,  2004  at  1:00  p.m.  Interment 
in  the  Asham  Beach  Cemetery.  A wake  will  be  held  in  the  hall  Friday 
evening. 

Predeceased  by  his  wife  Hazel,  sons  Allen  and  Brian,  daughter  Betty  and 
sister  Margaret  Tohns.  Francis  is  survived  by  his  children:  Elaine 
(Gary)  Pascal,  Pasqua  First  Nation;  Lorraine  (Vern)  Pascal,  Saskatoon; 
Bonnie  (Richard)  Kanapace,  Regina;  and  Tony  (Diane)  Pascal,  Edmonton, 
brothers:  Robert  (Frances)  Pascal,  and  Roy  (Vicky)  Pascal,  both  of  Regina, 
grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 


February  13,  2004 


Louise  Shanna  Red  Young  Man-Pard 
August  6,  1988-February  8j  2004 

SHANNA  RED  YOUNG  MAN  passed  away  suddenly  at  the  Foothills  Hospital  in 
Calgary  on  Sunday,  February  8,  2004  at  the  age  of  15  years. 

Shanna  was  born  at  Pincher  Creek,  Alberta  and  was  a Grade  9 student  at 
St.  Michael's  School  in  Pincher  Creek  at  the  time  of  her  passing.  She  was 
known  as  the  pride  and  joy  of  her  parents:  Stan  (Rooster)  Pard  and  Doreen 
Red  Young  Man  and  her  biological  mother  Evangeline  Red  Young  Man. 

Shanna  is  survived  by  her  parents;  her  sisters:  Kim  (Delaney) , Angie, 
Panya  Red  Young  Man,  Melanie  (Gary)  Yellow  Hornj  Dill  Little  Leaf  and 
Candy  Rose  Thomas;  her  brothers:  Chris  (Gayle),  Wes  (Debbie),  David 
(Dixie),  Aaron  Red  Young  Man  and  leff  Thomas;  her  grandmother  Rita  Pard 
and  by  numerous  uncles,  auntieSj  nephews  and  nieces.  Shanna  was 
predeceased  by  her  grandparents:  Billy  and  Louise  Red  Young  Man  and  Albert 
Pard . 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Stan  and  Doreen  on 
Thursday,  February  12,  2004  beginning  at  5:00  p.m.and  continuing  Friday. 
The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Cyprian's  Anglican  Church,  Piikani 
Nation,  on  Saturday,  February  14,  2004  at  2:00  p.m.  with  Archdeacon  Sidney 
Black  officiating.  Interment  at  Piikani  Nation  Cemetery,  Brocket. A feast 
will  be  held  at  the  Piikani  Community  Hall  following  the  service. Special 
thanks  to  the  doctors  and  nurses  in  Pincher  Creek,  the  Ambulance 
attendants,  S.T.A.R.S.  Air  Ambulance  and  all  who  supported  us  during  the 
loss  of  our  daughter. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc. /Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2004  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

February  28,  2004 
Mvskogee  hotvlee-hv' see/wind  moon 
Blackfeet  saommitsiki ' somm/decieving  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  First  Nations,  News  and  Information  Distribution 
and  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Why  should  you  take  by  force  that  from  us  that  which  you  can  have  by 

Love?  Why  should  you  destroy  us,  who  have  provided  you  with  food?  What 

can  you  get  by  war?  I am  not  so  simple  as  to  not  know  it  is  better  to 

eat  good  meat,  lie  well,  and  sleep  quietly  with  my  women  and  children: 

to  laugh  and  be  merry  with  the  English;  and  being  their  friend,  to  have 
copper,  hatchets,  and  whatever  else  I want,  than  to  fly  from  all,  to 
lie  cold  in  the  woods,and  to  be  so  hunted,  that  I cannot  rest,  eat,  or 
sleep" 

_ Chief  Wahunsonacock  (Powhatan),  Algonquian-Wakashan  Confederacy 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  j 

! so  that  my  forefathers  \ 

\ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 
+- 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

- + 

__  _+ 


| Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 


We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Carefully  study  the  following: 

Native  American  Buying  Power 

* The  Selig  Center  projects  that  the  nationPs  Native  American  buying 
power  will  rise  to  $63.1  billion  in  2008. 

* If  these  projections  hold,  this  groupPs  buying  power  in  2008  will  be 
227  percent  greater  than  in  1990,  a compound  annual  growth  rate  of  6.8 
percent.  The  1990-2008  percentage  gain  is  much  greater  than  the 
increases  in  buying  power  projected  for  whites  (128  percent),  for  the 
U.S.  population  as  a whole  (148  percent),  and  for  blacks  (189  percent, 

* Native  Americans  will  account  for  only  0.6  percent  of  all  U.S. buying 
power  in  2008,  up  slightly  from  their  0.5  percent  share  in  1990,  when 
they  accounted  for  only  $19.3  billion  in  buying  power. 

* The  Native  American  population  is  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
total  population,  and  is  expected  to  continue  to  do  so.  From  1990 
through  2008,  the  Native  American  population  will  grow  by  54.2  percent, 
outpacing  the  projected  gains  of  30.6  percent  for  the  black  population, 
24.8  percent  for  the  total  U.S.  population,  and  11.4  percent  for  the 
white  population. 

* Entrepreneurial  activity  is  another  major  force  powering  the  growth  of 
Native  American  buying  power.  The  Survey  of  Minority-Owned  Business 
Enterprises  released  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  2001  showed  that  the 
number  of  the  number  of  American  Indian-owned  firms  increased  more 
than  twelve  times  faster  than  the  number  of  all  U.S.  firms,  and  their 
receipts  rose  four  and  one-half  times  faster  than  those  of  all  firms. 

In  terms  of  growth  rates,  American  Indian-owned  firms,  which  primarily 
are  centered  in  the  business  services,  personal  services,  and 
construction  industries  outperformed  all  other  groups. 

* In  2003,  in  order,  the  ten  states  with  the  largest  Native  American 
markets  are  California  ($7.4  billion),  Oklahoma  ($4.4  billion),  Texas 
($3.1  billion),  Arizona  ($2.9  billion).  New  Mexico  ($2.1  billion). 

North  Carolina  ($1.8  billion),  Alaska  ($1.7  billion),  Washington  ($1.7 
billion).  New  York  ($1.6  billion),  and  Florida  ($1.3  billion). 

* In  2002,  the  five  largest  American  Indian  markets  account  for  44.1 
percent  of  Native  American  buying  power,  whereas  the  five  largest  total 
consumer  markets  account  for  37.8  percent  of  U.S.  buying  power. 
Similarly,  the  ten  largest  Native  American  markets  account  for  62.1 
percent  of  Native  American  buying  power  and  the  top  ten  total  consumer 
markets  account  for  55.8  percent  of  total  U.S.  buying  power. 

* Ranked  by  the  rate  of  growth  of  Native  American  buying  power  over 
1990-2003,  the  top  ten  states  are  West  Virginia  (288  percent),  Texas 
(251  percent),  Colorado  (239  percent) , Tennessee  (231  percent), 
Mississippi  (221  percent),  Kentucky  (208  percent),  Vermont  (207 
percent),  Georgia  (205  percent).  South  Carolina  (203  percent),  and 
Louisiana  (201  percent). 


Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Source:  Selig  Center  For  Economic  Growth 


We  are  a growing  body  of  People  with  most  of  the  same  common  interests. 

We  can  make  a difference  if  we  choose  to.  1 percent  united  can  wield  a 
lot  more  power  than  20  percent  in  chaos.  Even  as  this  issue  goes  out,  the 
city  of  Flagstaff  must  consider  whether  spraying  dirty  water  on  a Sacred 
Mountain  for  revenue  from  skiers  during  one  season  of  the  year  is  worth  the 
loss  of  revenue  of  Native  Americans  and  their  supporters  all  four  seasons. 
Are  they  holding  a royal  flush  or  are  they  about  to  flush  a steady  income? 

If  the  city  votes  to  make  artificial  snow  out  of  waste  water  and  spray 
it  on  a Sacred  place,  it  can  only  mean  they  believe  Native  Peoples  don't 
have  the  courage  to  boycott  local  businesses.  It  is  true,  it  will  mean  a 
sixty  mile  trip  west  to  Winslow  or  sixty  south  to  Phoenix,  but  I'd  sure 
load  up  the  truck  and  make  the  trip  before  I spent  one  damn  dime  on  a town 
that  would  desecrate  the  place  that  carried  the  prayers  of  my  People. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30009,  U.S.A.  ===w=w== 
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News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Voices  decry 

Wastewater  on  Holy  Mountain 

- Could  reclaimed  Water  Study 
sway  EIS? 

- Mediation  explored 

to  lift  Trust-Fund  impasse 

- Statement  from  Tom  Poor  Bear 

- Tribe  wins  Rights  Panel  help 

- Lance  Morgan: 

The  Politics  of  Fear  and  Racism 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Much-needed  Project  Peacemaker 

- Nez  Perce  vow  to  stop 
Housing  near  Cemetery 

- Yaquis  threaten 

to  shut  Sonora's  Main  Highway 

- U.S.  may  help  O'odham 
with  Security 

- Tribal  Leaders 

focus  on  Suicide  Problem 

- Salmon  Fishing 

only  an  echo  of  the  Past 

- Picuris  Pueblo 

seeks  to  reclaim  Lands 

- CDC  documents  premature  deaths 
from  Heart  Disease 

- Bringing  Native  History  Home 

"RE : Voices  decry  Wastewater 


Unique  Alcohol  Treatment  Center 
to  rise  on  Rez 

Navajo  want  Rez  Public  Schools 
to  standardize 
Tribal  Teacher  training 
gets  Federal  Funds  Boost 
Top  Lawyers'  Group 
diversifies  Leadership 
Norton's  Shabby  treatment 
of  UTTC 

Chilly  reception  in  Arctic  Village 

Urban  Aboriginals 

celebrate  Decision 

Chretien  to  testify 

in  Gas  Royalties  Lawsuit 

Potentially  damaging  S.D.  Bills 

nearly  passed 

licarilla  ask  Cheney  for  help 
with  Dispute 
Native  Prisoner 
--  Over  400  Prisoners 
listed  on  NAPN 

History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 
Rustywire:  Fake  Indians 
Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 
Poem:  Brown  Bluzzzz'in 
Upcoming  Events 

on  Holy  Mountain"  


Date:  Wed,  18  Feb  2004  08:30:03  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename= "OPPOSING  DESECRATION" 


http : //www. gallupindependent . com/ 021704voicesdecry.html 

Voices  Decry  Wastewater  On  Holy  Mountain 
Protesters  ask  'Is  nothing  sacred?' 

Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
February  17,  2004 


FORT  DEFIANCE  - A proposal  to  use  reclaimed  wastewater  to  create 
artificial  snow  for  winter  recreation  at  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks  in  Flagstaff  shows  a blatant  disregard  for  the  American 
Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  and  could  lead  to  economic  sanctions  against 
the  city,  according  to  tribal  and  business  leaders. 

Friday  morning.  Save  the  Peaks  Coalition  members  carried  protest  signs 
in  front  of  Flagstaff  City  Hall.  "Is  Nothing  Sacred  Anymore?"  they  wanted 
to  know.  The  newly  formed  coalition  consisting  of  tribal  members, 
environmental  groups,  spiritual  leaders,  local  business  owners.  Northern 
Arizona  University  professors  and  community  members  gathered  in  the 
Council  Chambers  and  spoke  with  one  voice  in  opposition  to  a Coconino 
National  Forest  plan  to  create  snow  to  accommodate  a Snowbowl  expansion. 

The  forest  service  released  a draft  study  on  the  Snowbowl  Upgrade  on  Feb. 
2 entitled  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (DEIS)  for  the  Arizona 
Snowbowl  Improvement  project,  kicking  off  a 60  day  comment  period.  Under 
the  preferred  alternative,  a new  chairlift  and  four  surface  lifts  would  be 
added.  Three  of  the  current  chairlifts  would  be  realigned  or  lengthened, 
creating  74  acres  of  new  ski  runs.  A snowplay/tubing  area  and  snowboarding 
halfpipe  would  be  created  and  resort  infrastructure  would  be  improved. 

The  proposed  expansion  and  improvements  would  occur  within  the  777-acre 
ski  area  which  has  been  used  for  winter  sports  and  recreation  since  1938. 
The  ski  area's  original  base  area  was  in  Hart  Prairie.  However,  since  that 
time,  the  Snowbowl  has  evolved  into  32  trails  creating  approximately  139 
acres  of  skiable  area. 

Under  the  preferred  alternative  now  being  considered,  the  Snowbowl 
expansion  would  create  snowmaking  on  205  acres  using  reclaimed  wastewater 
from  the  City  of  Flagstaff. 

"We  are  at  an  important  point  in  this  process,  which  is  a disclosure  of 
the  environmental  and  social  effects  related  to  a range  of  alternatives," 
said  Gene  Waldrip,  district  ranger  of  the  Peaks  Ranger  District,  upon 
release  of  the  DEIS.  "Public  comment  to  this  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  is  crucial  to  making  a final  decision,"  he  said. 

Unfortunately,  forest  service  representatives  were  not  present  Friday  to 
hear  the  group's  overriding  theme:  The  San  Francisco  Peaks  is  the  "church, 

" traditional,  or  cultural  center  to  13  Southwestern  Indian  tribes.  As 
such,  tribal  members  are  asking  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Forest  Service,  as  branches  of  the  federal  government,  to  live  up  to  U.S. 
treaty  obligations  and  respect  the  tribes'  sacred  sites. 

The  13  tribes  include:  Navajo,  Hopi,  Zuni,  Hualapai,  Havasupai,  Yavapai- 
Apache,  Yavapai-Prescott,  Tonto  Apache,  White  Mountain  Apache,  San  Carlos 
Apache,  San  Duan  Southern  Paiute,  Fort  McDowell  Mohave  Apache,  and  Acoma 
tribes . 

Disrespect 

Rowland  Manakaja,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Havasupai  Tribe,  told  the 
crowd:  "Of  all  the  things  that  we  affiliate  with  these  lands  as  indigenous 
people,  we  all  agree  that  what  is  sacred  to  the  other  tribes  is  sacred  to 
us  as  well. 

"We  as  indigenous  people  will  not  tolerate  further  disrespect  and 
desecration  of  our  Sacred  Peaks.  We  will  live  up  to  our  responsibilities 
to  protect  our  Mother,  the  Earth.  I come  with  humble  thoughts  and  prayers 
to  ask  for  forgiveness  for  you,  so  that  you  may  see  who  we  are  the  true, 
original  inhabitants  and  guardians  of  these  lands  ..." 

Theodore  Smith  Sr.,  a member  of  the  Yavapai-Apache  Nation's  tribal 
council,  said  the  Yavapai-Apache ' s stance  on  the  Peaks  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Hopi  Tribe:  "It's  a holy  place.  It's  a church.  ...  I think  that  we 
need  a lot  of  respect  with  this  mountain  here  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
want  to  use  the  effluent  on  the  mountain.  We  do  not  condone  that.  If  you 
have  a church,  you  go  to  church,  respect  that  church.  You  don't  want 
things  like  that  spilled  on  your  church.  That's  the  same  feelings  that  we 
have,"  he  said. 

"The  Congress  and  the  federal  government  have  an  obligation  to  the 
Indian  people  to  protect  their  sacred  sites.  It's  a law.  ...  I say  God 
comes  from  that  mountain.  Let's  keep  it  that  way.  ...  The  Apache  in  their 
songs  and  the  words  that  they  sing,  want  us  to  reach  the  top  of  the 


mountain.  Why  do  they  say  that  for,  'to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain?' 
You're  closer  to  God,  you  know.  That's  why  they  say  that." 

Phyllis  Hogan,  a Flagstaff  business  owner  since  1979,  drew  resounding 
applause  after  telling  the  crowd  that  she  terminated  her  membership  with 
the  Flagstaff  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Thursday  because  the  Chamber  was 
supporting  the  Snowbowl  expansion. 

"I  think  that  is  an  incredible  disrespect  for  the  Native  people  who 
support  my  business  and  have  supported  my  business  for  a long  time.  The 
San  Francisco  Peaks  are  sacred  . . . and  snowmaking  with  reclaimed  water  on 
the  Sacred  Mountain  of  the  West  is  insulting  and  a flagrant  violation  of 
the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act.  The  desecration  of  the  sacred 
site  is  comparable,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  Taliban  blowing  up  Buddhist 
statues  in  Afghanistan." 

Hogan,  a Southwest  ethnobotanist,  said  she  believes  religious 
considerations  of  the  tribes  should  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  snowmaking. 
"At  this  moment  there  are  prayers  being  said  from  the  Peaks  for  the  Peaks, 
and  it  has  always  been  that  way.  ...  We  do  not  need  to  desecrate  the 
Sacred  Mountain  of  the  West." 

In  1981  Hogan  helped  document  the  sacred  medicinal  plants  that  grow  on 
the  mountain.  "San  Francisco  Peaks  is  like  the  pharmacy  to  the  Hopis  and 
the  Navajo,  where  they  pick  their  mountain  tobacco  and  all  of  their  very 
important  ceremonial  medicinal  herbs.  A ceremony  can  be  rendered  invalid 
if  certain  plants  are  not  picked  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,"  he  said. 

Medicine  men  opposed 

Bill  Iordan  of  Lukachukai,  a member  of  the  Navajo  Medicine  Man's 
Association,  read  a statement  on  behalf  of  his  group.  "Our  association 
opposes  the  proposed  Snowbowl  development  and  expansion,"  he  said  through 
a translator.  "I  also  want  to  add  to  this  statement:  I also  attended  the 
Medicine  Man's  Association  this  past  Wednesday,  Feb.  11,  and  by  resolution 
they  have  made  it  known  they  will  oppose  the  proposed  Snowbowl  development 
and  expansion.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  whole  board  ...  There  are  12 
members  and  they  voted  unanimously."  Iordan  said. 

Hopi  Vice  Chairman  Caleb  lohnson  spoke  on  behalf  of  Chairman  Wayne 
Taylor,  who  was  unable  to  attend  due  to  religious  obligations,  lohnson 
reminded  the  group  of  a speech  made  in  1970  by  former  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  "The  First  Americans,  the  Indians,  are  the  most  deprived,  the  most 
isolated  group  in  our  nation.  On  virtually  every  scale  ...  employment, 
income,  education,  health,  the  condition  of  the  Indian  people  ranks  at  the 
bottom.  This  condition  is  a heritage  of  centuries  of  injustice. 

"From  the  time  of  their  first  contact  with  the  European  settlers,  the 
American  Indians  have  been  oppressed  and  brutalized,  deprived  of  their 
ancestral  lands,  and  denied  the  opportunity  to  control  their  own  destiny. 
Even  the  federal  government,  which  intends  to  meet  their  needs,  has  proven 
to  be  ineffective, ' lohnson  said 

"I  think  the  reason  why  we  are  here  today  is  the  forest  service,  a 
branch  of  the  federal  government,  is  carrying  on  the  same  traditions  which 
the  U.S.  government  has  empowered,  like  the  president  said,  for  centuries. 

I think  that's  not  only  disappointing,  it's  a very  harmful  position 
they're  taking  as  far  as  the  Hopi  Tribe  is  concerned." 

Not  much  has  changed  since  Nixon's  1970  speech,  lohnson  said.  "The 
federal  government  continues  to  ignore  our  opinions  and  recommendations 
simply  for  economic  reasons.  The  Hopi  Tribe  has  ownership  of  two  malls  in 
Flagstaff.  We  own  the  Heritage  Square  that's  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
community.  But  we  were  not  consulted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They 
don't  think  we  exist,  which  I think  is  terrible  because  we  have 
contributed  a lot  to  the  economy  of  Flagstaff  and  I think  we  deserve  to  be 
heard  and  our  opinions  weighed  carefully  by  the  city  of  Flagstaff,"  he 
said . 

"We  have  recommended  that  we  do  not  use  wastewater  to  make  snow,  because 
the  mountains  are  sacred  mountains  to  us,  and  have  been  for  centuries.  The 
Hopi  Tribe  is  adamantly  opposed  to  this,"  he  said. 

Legislating  rights 

Cora  Maxx-Phillips,  who  attended  the  meeting  on  behalf  of  Navajo  Nation 


President  ioe  Shirley  Hr.,  said  the  president  showed  great  concern  at  the 
plans  for  the  Peaks.  "It  is  considered  sacred  ground , where  we  make 
offerings  to  our  Holy  People,  to  the  Creator.  We  cherish  it  as  a place  of 
worship,  and  we  need  to  stop  and  realize  that  these  grounds  are  a part  of 
our  culture,  the  cultural  diversity  which  makes  up  the  tapestry  of 
American  life. 

"We  pray  that  our  words  will  be  heard  harmoniously  and  respectfully.  He 
also  stated  that  'My  Navajo  people  and  all  Native  Americans  must  stand 
together  and  must  continue  to  stand  together  to  hold  sacred  our  beliefs 
and  be  honored  for  their  beliefs  and  traditions.  'At  some  point  in  time  we 
pray  that  our  voices  will  be  heard.  People  in  prayer  may  ask  for  a 
steadfast  solution  on  behalf  of  the  Navajo  people,"  Phillips  said. 

Angela  Barney  Nez,  staff  assistant  to  Navajo  Nation  Council  Speaker 
Lawrence  T.  Morgan,  said,  "Many  laws  over  the  years  have  been  imposed  on 
Indian  nations,  including  the  Dine'  people.  We  have  had  to  legislate  our 
right  every  step  of  the  way  of  our  emerging  and  survival  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  outside  people." 

Nez  said  the  Dine'  people  and  other  Indian  nations  have  had  to  legislate 
their  freedom  and  their  existence,  including  the  American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act  languages,  every  step  of  the  way.  We  negotiated  the  treaty  one 
that  is  written  and  another  part  that  is  not  written.  The  'not  written'  is 
the  law  of  the  Dine'  people.  The  foundation  is  our  law. 

"We  negotiated  the  treaty  thinking  that  there  was  a statement,  a 
sacrament  that  we  could  share,  saying  that  these  treaties  'would  be  good 
as  long  as  the  waters  flow. ' But  we  may  be  threatened  that  there  is  going 
to  be  no  water  that  flows.  ...  It  is  the  birthright  of  our  young  to  have 
their  future,  including  their  language  and  their  culture,  including  the 
foundation  of  Dine  law.  On  behalf  of  Speaker  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council 
Lawrence  T.  Morgan,  I would  like  to  say,  'Leave  the  Peaks  Alone!' 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Could  reclaimed  water  study  sway  EIS? 

By  SETH  MULLER 
Sun  Staff  Reporter 
February  22,  2004 

A study  on  the  city  of  Flagstaff's  reclaimed  water  has  found  trace  levels 
of  organic  contaminants  such  as  pharmaceuticals  and  hormones. 

What  impacts  that  could  have  on  the  environment  are  unknown  --  but  it 
could  provide  an  added  dynamic  in  the  study  to  use  that  water  for 
snowmaking  at  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  working  in  cooperation  with  Northern  Arizona 
University  biology  professor  Catherine  Propper,  recently  submitted 
findings  to  the  city's  water  department  after  conducting  tests  at  the 
wastewater  treatment  plants  and  two  other  sites. 

Bob  Hart,  hydrologist  with  the  USGS,  declined  the  discuss  the 
particulars  of  the  findings  during  a phone  interview  Friday. 

"There  were  several  things  that  showed  up  in  very  small  concentrations," 
Hart  said  of  the  study.  "I  can't  really  say  what  the  impacts  are." 

USGS  officials  plan  to  discuss  and  explain  those  findings  with  the 
Flagstaff  Water  Commission  at  its  March  25  meeting,  and  they  will  share 
information  about  what's  known  as  "endocrine  disruptors"  --  certain  types 
of  pollutants  that  affect  reproduction  or  hormonal  activity  of  animals  or 
humans.  Most  studies  report  that  aquatic  life  like  fish  are  the  most 
affected . 


The  treated  water  that  the  city  sends  into  the  Rio  de  Flag  is  considered 
"A+  grade"  water  by  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  Arizona  Department 
of  Environmental  Quality  standards,  but  that  does  not  fully  account  for 
trace  levels  of  what  is  referred  to  as  "pharmaceuticals,  pathogens  and 
hormones"  in  the  draft  environmental  impact  statement  for  the  Snowbowl 
upgrade. 

The  section  of  the  EIS  about  those  trace  elements  ends  inconclusively, 
reporting  that  the  USGS's  "results  of  the  investigations  are  expected  by 
early  2004." 

Hart  said  the  study  was  not  prompted  because  of  the  Snowbowl,  noting 
that  the  timing  was  coincidental. 

Instead,  the  USGS  has  taken  an  active  role  in  studying  endocrine 
disruptors  on  a national  level  following  a study  out  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

The  USGS  initially  applied  five  analytical  methods  it  developed  to 
measure  concentrations  of  95  organic  contaminants  in  water  samples  from  a 
network  of  139  streams  across  30  states  during  1999  and  2000. 

Of  those,  about  80  percent  of  the  areas  tested  showed  trace  levels  of 
the  contaminants. 

The  most  frequently  detected  compounds  included  forms  of  steroids  and 
caffeine,  and  some  tests  found  up  to  38  such  contaminants.  The  results 
prompted  the  USGS  to  look  at  other  water  supplies,  including  treated 
effluent . 

Little  is  known  about  the  potential  interactive  effects  that  may  occur 
from  complex  mixtures  of  organic  contaminants  in  the  environment, 
according  to  the  USGS.  But  results  of  its  studies  show  the  presence  of 
such  contaminants  in  the  hydrologic  system  and  could  help  to  further 
understand  "their  ultimate  overall  effect  on  human  health  and  the 
environment . " 

Propper  said  that  there  has  been  no  pressure  to  complete  the  field 
studies  and  the  report  in  time  for  the  Snowbowl  environmental  impact 
statement  draft,  which  is  now  open  for  public  comment  through  mid-April. 

"For  better  or  worse,  it's  within  the  time  frame  of  the  EIS.  Nobody  has 
pushed  us  in  any  way  shape  or  form,"  said  Propper,  who  has  worked  as  a 
professor  at  NAU  since  1994.  "I  have  no  specific  agenda  with  respect  to 
the  Peaks.  If  anything,  the  information  is  good  to  know  for  human  health 
reasons . " 

While  Propper  conducts  studies  that  could  play  into  the  environmental 
considerations  with  the  Snowbowl  snowmaking  proposal,  other  professors  are 
taking  a hard  look  at  the  current  draft  environmental  impact  statement  and 
considering  input. 

Abe  Springer,  a hydrologist  and  professor  of  geology  at  NAU,  said  he's 
trying  to  review  the  extensive  document  with  plans  to  provide  his  own 
independent  comments  on  it.  He  said  he's  looking  at  the  proposal  from  a 
scientific  standpoint. 

"My  approach  has  been  to  be  an  independent  scientist  to  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  the  issue.  I'm  willing  to  work  with  everyone,"  Springer  said. 
"My  students  and  I have  done  the  study  of  the  hydrology  systems  in  the 
Hart  Prairie  area,  and  that  information  has  been  extremely  valuable  to  the 
process . " 

Springer  said  he  also  is  working  with  other  hydrologists  and  scientists 
to  convene  a forum  to  "discuss  some  of  the  hydrology  issues"  that  relate 
to  the  Snowbowl  proposal,  preferably  during  the  60-day  public  comment 
period  that  started  on  Feb.  14. 

The  owners  and  operators  of  the  Snowbowl  hope  to  have  the  Forest  Service 
approve  the  use  of  reclaimed  water  for  snowmaking  at  the  777-acre  ski  area 
on  the  Peaks.  They  contend  that  the  recent  drought  and  unpredictable 
snowfall,  when  combined  with  the  increasing  costs  of  doing  business, 
creates  a formula  that  requires  snowmaking  for  economic  stability. 

The  EIS  report  shows  how  the  snowmaking  would  improve  the  Flagstaff 
area's  winter  economy,  mainly  in  the  form  of  adding  more  skier  days  that 
would  equate  to  a boost  in  tourism. 

However,  concerns  tied  to  the  cultural  significance  of  the  Peaks  for  13 
Native  American  tribes  has  fueled  controversy  over  the  proposal.  A 
grassroots  group  called  Save  The  Peaks  Coalition  formed  on  Feb.  2,  the  day 
the  Forest  Service  announced  it  supported  the  proposal  for  snowmaking  in 


the  draft  EIS. 

Reporter  Seth  Muller  can  be  reached  at  913-8607  or  smuller@azdailysun.com 
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Mediation  explored  to  lift  impasse  in  trust-fund  case 

By  Anne  C.  Mulkern 

Denver  Post  Washington  Bureau 

February  24,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - The  Bush  administration  and  about  500,000  American  Indians 
will  attempt  mediation  to  try  to  end  a bitter  legal  battle  over  some  $10 
billion  that  Indians  say  the  government  stole  or  squandered. 

Calling  it  a breakthrough  in  the  case,  both  sides  said  Monday  that  they 
were  ready  to  talk  after  a more  than  three-year  deadlock  in  the  Indian 
trust-  fund  case. 

The  results  could  affect  American  Indians  living  across  the  West, 
especially  in  Colorado,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  as  that 
money  was  supposed  to  be  paid  to  Indians  for  oil,  gas,  timber  and  grazing 
activities  on  their  lands  for  more  than  a century. 

"This  case  has  gone  on  for  eight  years,  and  it  needs  to  be  settled  out 
of  court  if  any  of  the  Indian  account  holders  are  going  to  benefit  from  it 
" said  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Rep.  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  said  the  agreement  "is  historic  progress." 

"We  may  finally  see  justice  brought  to  Indian  account  holders  and  move 
beyond  this  100-year-old  dispute,"  said  Pombo,  chairman  of  the  House 
Resources  Committee. 

But  even  as  both  sides  were  calling  it  a positive  sign,  they  were 
cautioning  that  mediation  is  a long  and  fragile  process. 

"Hopefully  we're  going  to  move  down  the  road  to  resolving  this,  but  it's 
a first  step,"  said  Bill  McAllister,  spokesman  for  the  Native  Americans  in 
the  case. 

Dan  DuBray,  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  said: 
"There's  a real  interest  in  finding  some  resolution  to  this  matter." 

Both  sides  had  become  entrenched  before  the  agreement,  with  no 
negotiations  and  the  government  appealing  court  rulings. 

The  two  sides  will  meet  to  see  if  they  can  agree  on  a mediator  or 
mediators  to  help  settle  a 1996  lawsuit  filed  by  Eloise  Cobell  of  the 
Blackfeet  Nation,  and  the  Boulder-based  Native  American  Rights  Fund. 

In  that  class-action  suit  now  being  heard  in  federal  court  in  Washington 
D.C.,  American  Indians  say  they  want  a full  accounting  of  money  the 
government  reaped  from  tribal  lands. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  the  first  meeting  to  discuss  who  should  mediate 

Tribes  want  money  going  back  to  1887,  around  when  the  government  at 
gunpoint  seized  all  assets  on  those  lands,  including  oil  and  gas  wells. 

At  that  time.  Sen.  Henry  Dawes  of  Massachusetts  proposed  parceling  the 
land  into  individual  accounts  for  the  tribe  members,  who  could  farm  the 
land.  But  through  swindles  and  land  grabs,  those  parcels  largely  were 
taken  from  the  Indians,  and  today.  Native  Americans  own  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  what  they  had  in  1887. 

The  government  at  the  time  pledged  to  manage  the  revenues  from  the  land, 
but  Native  Americans  say  the  money  has  been  squandered. 

Now  the  dispute  centers  not  only  around  how  much  is  owed  but  who  will 
figure  out  how  much  is  owed  and  what  method  will  be  used  to  compute  it. 


Congress  recently  weighed  in  and  told  the  government  to  resolve  the  case. 
"If  this  case  is  not  settled  in  the  near  future,  it  will  continue  to  sap 
scarce  resources,  divert  the  attention  of  the  tribes  and  Congress,  and 
continue  to  fail  to  benefit  any  Indians,"  Campbell  said. 

The  mediation  will  not  be  binding.  But  McAllister  said  the  groups  may 
seek  a high-profile  mediator  with  enough  stature  that  neither  side  would 
want  to  endure  the  embarrassment  of  abandoning  the  process.  He  declined  to 
reveal  any  of  the  names  under  consideration. 

The  sides  participated  in  out-of-  court  talks  about  three  years  ago,  but 
both  walked  away. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Denver  Post  or  other  copyright  holders. 
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Greetings, 

From  the  Oglala  Lakota  Nation, 

First  of  all,  I would  like  to  give  a big  THANK  YOU  (Wopila)  to  all  the 
supporters,  who  have  sent  prayers  and  had  contributed  to  our  cause  in 
seeking  Dustice,  From  my  Heart.  For  the  brutal  murders  of  my  brother 
Wilson  (Wally)  Black  Elk  Dr.,  And  my  cousin  Ron  Hard  Heart,  Whose  bodies 
were  found  on  Dune  8,  1999,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Oglala  Lakota 
Nation  And  of  all  the  other  unsolved  murders  of  my  people  in  Sheridan 
County  of  Nebraska,  and  the  State  of  Nebraska.  People  have  said  it  is 
popular  to  March,  That  it  is  Nobel  to  March,  but  people  cannot  march 
forever.  We  here  at  Camp  Dustice  and  Myself  as  the  founder  of  Camp  Dustice 
and  the  Organizer  for  March  For  Dustice  remember  the  Trail  Of  Tears,  were 
the  Cherokee  were  Forced  to  March  away  from  there  Homeland  we  remember 
Geronimo  and  His  People  who  were  Forced  to  March  to  a train  and  move  to  a 
different  type  of  Climate  we  remember  the  Longest  walk  across  America.  We 
must  continue  to  MARCH. 

In  Duly  2003  I filed  a lawsuit  against  the  State  of  Nebraska  for 
violating  my  rights  when  I Marched  into  White  Clay  and  was  arrested  with 
five  other  brothers.  I was  the  only  one  that  was  convicted  in  that  case. 

The  state  of  Nebraska  violated  my  Freedom  of  Speech  They  violated  my 
freedom  of  Religion,  They  violated  my  right  to  assemble.  That  lawsuit 
Dismissed  on  Danuary  29,2004.  I have  until  February  27,  2004  to  appeal  to 
the  circuit  of  Appeals  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  I don't  know  if  I can 
afford  the  appeal  it  has  cost  me  $7,500  to  file  the  lawsuit  alone.  It  is 
very  hard  on  myself  and  my  3 children  since  I'm  a single  parent  and  I'm 
unemployed.  If  I cannot  afford  the  appeal  I will  continue  to  keep  my 
commitment  to  the  Spirit  of  Wally  & Ron  and  continue  to  seek  Dustice.  Camp 
Dustice  will  remain  and  the  March  for  Dustice  will  continue  for  Wally  & 

Ron,  and  all  of  our  Relatives  that  were  murdered  in  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota  and  All  other  Indigenous  People  whose  murders  are  still  unsolved. 
With  your  continued  support  and  prayers  our  Commitment  will  stay  Strong. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Dustice 
Pila  Miya, 

Tom  Poor  Bear 

(Coordinator  of  Camp  Dustice  & Organizer  of  March  for  Dustice) 
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Tribe  wins  rights  panel  help 

County  commission  agrees  to  issue  letter 

targeting  complaints  by  Graton  Indians 

February  18,  2004 

By  RANDI  ROSSMANN 

THE  PRESS  DEMOCRAT 

In  a meeting  punctuated  by  strong  emotions  and  raised  voices,  the  Sonoma 
County  Human  Rights  Commission  agreed  Tuesday  to  address  allegations  that 
a local  Indian  tribe  has  been  targeted  by  hate  speech  and  racism. 

The  commission  unanimously  voted  to  draft  a letter  stating  that  it  won't 
tolerate  the  type  of  comments  that  were  directed  at  the  Federated  Indians 
of  Graton  Rancheria  after  the  tribe  announced  plans  for  a casino  in 
Rohnert  Park  last  year. 

Commission  members  also  voted  to  start  an  education  campaign  in  Rohnert 
Park,  saying  the  city  isn't  addressing  the  situation. 

"The  epicenter  of  this  particular  issue  is  covering  its  eyes," 
Commissioner  Herbert  Genelly  said.  "We  have  to  light  a fire  under  some 
communities . " 

Rohnert  Park  city  officials,  many  of  whom  have  worked  with  the  tribe  on 
aspects  of  the  casino  proposal,  weren't  present  for  the  meeting. 

The  Graton  tribe  said  it  was  inundated  with  racial  slurs  and  hateful 
comments  after  announcing  its  casino  plan.  Its  54-page  complaint  to  the 
commission  cited  e-mails  and  other  correspondence  to  the  tribe,  as  well  as 
newspaper  editorials,  opinion  columns  and  letters  to  the  editor  that 
tribal  members  considered  racially  insensitive. 

Genelly  said  he  was  especially  troubled  by  vulgar  comments  scrawled  on 
comment  cards  mailed  to  Rohnert  Park  residents  by  the  tribe. 

"It  makes  my  skin  crawl,"  he  said. 

Tribal  officials  have  been  unhappy  with  the  commission,  accusing  members 
of  dragging  their  feet  on  addressing  the  complaint.  About  150  people, 
including  many  tribal  members,  attended  a commission  meeting  on  the  issue 
in  lanuary. 

Tuesday's  meeting,  held  before  an  audience  of  about  12,  was  called  to 
address  the  tribe's  complaint  and  its  request  for  action.  The  request 
included  that  the  commission  publish  a summary  of  the  comments  and  affirm 
that  they  included  hate  speech. 

Commission  members  are  scheduled  to  meet  Monday  to  consider  a fact  sheet 
about  the  tribe  and  its  580  members,  hoping  it  will  help  dispel 
misperceptions.  In  addition,  the  commission  is  to  meet  March  1 to  draft  a 
letter  condemning  hate  speech  aimed  at  the  tribe. 

The  commission  plans  to  ask  Rohnert  Park  to  place  the  letter  and  the 
fact  sheet  in  utility  bills  mailed  to  city  residents. 

"We  want  people  to  get  a flavor  of  some  of  the  hate  speech  directed 
toward  the  tribe,"  Commissioner  Ernie  Olivares  said. 

On  Tuesday,  Lorelle  Ross,  the  vice  chairwoman  of  the  tribe,  said  she 
hoped  the  process  would  move  forward. 

"This  was  productive,"  she  told  the  commission. 

The  nearly  three-hour  meeting  included  expressions  of  disgust  with 
invective  hurled  at  the  tribe,  testy  exchanges  between  commission  members 
regarding  the  progress  of  the  meeting  and  raised  voices  between  audience 
members  and  commissioners. 

lames  Mobley,  the  commission  chairman,  took  offense  at  suggestions  from 
a few  members  of  the  audience  --  non-tribal  members  --  that  the  panel 
needs  to  be  more  sensitive  to  issues  of  hate  speech  and  racial 
discrimination . 

"I  know  what  racism  is.  I know  what  prejudice  is.  I have  lived  it  and  I 
still  live  it,"  said  Mobley,  who  is  black. 


Copyright  c.  2004  The  Press  Democrat. 
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Lance  Morgan:  The  politics  of  fear  and  racism 
Thursday,  February  19,  2004 

I got  an  email  a few  weeks  ago  that  included  a legal  brief  filed  by  A1 
Maul,  the  attorney  for  the  county  that  includes  the  Winnebago  and  Omaha 
reservations  in  Nebraska.  The  brief  took  a clear  stand  against  a tribe's 
right  to  try  other  Indians  in  its  court  system,  an  issue  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  non-Indians. 

The  brief  was  filed  in  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  called  U.S.  vs.  Lara. 
The  case  is  a big  deal  because  lots  of  Indians  live  on  reservations  of 
other  tribes.  It  has  huge  implications  in  divorce,  child  support,  child 
custody  and  any  number  of  civil  cases.  Without  jurisdiction  over  non- 
member Indians,  tribes  will  see  negative  impacts  on  any  number  of  real- 
life  situations. 

Although  I have  personally  had  nothing  but  cordial  relations  with  Mr. 
Maul,  I was  pretty  upset  when  I read  the  brief.  So  I went  to  the  Thurston 
County  Courthouse  and  asked  another  elected  official  about  this  issue. 

I was  actually  surprised  when  I was  told  that  the  Thurston  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  gave  Mr.  Maul  approval  to  file  the  brief.  An  employee  told 
me  the  supervisors  were  scared  that  "if  the  Indians  got  jurisdiction  over 
other  Indians  that  they  might  want  jurisdiction  over  white  people  too." 

The  Lara  case  has  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  do  with  jurisdiction 
over  non-Indians.  No  rational  lawyer  or  politician  thinks  that  Congress  or 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  make  non-Indians  go  to  tribal  court  against 
their  will.  This  obviously  race-based  scare  tactic  by  the  elected  county 
attorney  is  very  troubling. 

Most  people  don't  realize  the  kind  of  influence  the  county  attorney  can 
have  on  a body  of  public  officials  like  the  board  of  supervisors.  In  just 
the  last  couple  of  years,  I have  experienced  Mr.  Maul's  version  of  "fair 
representation"  of  his  Native  American  constituents  and  think  it  might  be 
educational  to  give  some  examples. 

I have  seen  him  touting  a bogus  legal  case  stating  that  the  Omaha 
Reservation  doesn't  exist  anymore  near  Fort  Pender.  Fie  claims  the  federal 
government  diminished  the  reservation  but  if  you  ask  the  federal 
government,  they  will  say  they  didn't. 

In  response  to  the  Winnebago  Tribe's  attempt  to  bring  some  sense  of 
order  to  pollutants  in  our  water  supply,  Mr.  Maul  brought  in  a South 
Dakota  lawyer  who  specializes  in  reservation  diminishment  to  address  the 
supervisors.  Apparently,  our  county  couldn't  afford  to  hire  him  but  Mr. 
Maul  must  have  become  buddies  with  the  guy  because  the  lawyer,  Tom  Tobin, 
also  signed  the  brief  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  ties  don't  end  there.  The  attorney  for  the  Minnesota  county  that 
includes  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation  signed  the  brief  too.  The  Mille  Lacs 
Tribe  just  fought  --  and  won  --  an  expensive  legal  battle  against  the 
county's  claim  that  the  reservation  didn't  exist  anymore. 

By  the  way,  the  Minnesota  county  paid  over  $1  million  to  Mr.  Tobin  to 
lose  the  case.  I only  hope  that  Indian  and  non-Indian  citizens  of  Thurston 
County  won't  spend  a dime  of  taxpayers  dollars  to  enrich  lawyers  --  and  I 
am  a lawyer! 

Thurston  County  is  the  most  diverse  county  in  Nebraska  with  over  50 
percent  of  its  population  made  up  of  Native  Americans.  Dakota  County  is 
the  second  most  diverse,  with  a 29  percent  minority  population  --  they 
just  recalled  their  county  attorney. 

Nowhere  else  would  such  an  obviously  race-based  political  agenda  thrive 


against  a population  that  holds  a majority  of  the  votes.  The  only  way  it 
can  continue  to  happen  is  if  we  let  it. 

Never  again  should  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  population  be  so 
blithely  dismissed,  or  actively  worked  against,  just  to  feed  the  politics 
of  fear  and  racism. 

Don't  forget  to  vote  in  2004. 

Lance  Morgan,  a member  of  the  Winnebago  Tribe,  is  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  Ho-Chunk  Inc.,  the  economic  development  corporation  of  the 
Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska.  Ho-Chunk  Inc.  owns  Indianz.Com  and 
http://www. .allnative.com. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN: 

Much-needed  Project  Peacemaker  trains  specialists  in  tribal  law 
February  24,  2004 

One  of  the  great  things  about  the  relationship  between  Indian  country  and 
university  communities  is  that  outstanding  ideas  sometimes  sprout,  are 
nurtured  and  blossom  into  great  programs.  Examples  are  the  RAIN  program, 
or  Recruitment  and  Retention  of  American  Indians  Into  Nursing,  and  the 
Indians  Into  Medicine  program  at  UND's  School  of  Medicine.  On  the  horizon 
is  a new  program  where  tribal  colleges  will  work  with  UND  to  develop  a 
program  that  probably  will  be  called  Indians  Into  Law. 

During  a windy  Friday,  I trekked  over  icy  roads  to  Belcourt,  N.D.,  and 
the  Turtle  Mountain  Community  College  to  listen  to  panelists  and  their  key 
speaker,  Alexander  Reichert,  discuss  tribal  legal  issues.  Reichert  is  a 
Grand  Forks  attorney  who  recently  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
United  States  v.  Lara  - a complicated  case  that  will  have  lasting  affects 
on  Indian  country. 

The  case  asks  this  question:  If  a tribal  member  has  been  tried  for  an 
offense  in  tribal  court,  can  he  or  she  also  be  tried  for  the  same  offense 
in  federal  court?  Tribes  across  America  are  awaiting  the  decision,  because 
the  court's  opinion  could  outline  new  limits  on  tribal  sovereignty. 

The  group  sponsoring  Friday's  intense  panel  discussion  is  Project 
Peacemaker,  which  is  staffed  by  attorney  and  teacher  Huma  Ahsan  and 
project  director  Susan  Davis  DeCoteau. 

Ahsan's  parents  are  from  India.  She  married  a Langdon,  N.D.,  man  and 
commutes  daily  to  teach  at  the  tribal  college  in  Belcourt.  Richard  Monette, 
attorney,  law  professor  and  former  tribal  chairman  of  the  Turtle  Mountain 
tribe,  offered  counterpoints  to  some  of  Reichert's  arguments. 

The  project  is  from  the  American  Indian  Studies  Center  at  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles.  The  project  is  "a  collaborative  initiative  to 
develop,  pilot,  and  implement  tribal  legal  studies  curricula  for  tribally 
controlled  colleges,"  project  literature  notes. 

Project  officials  currently  are  formalizing  the  design,  development  and 
printing  of  Tribal  Legal  Studies  textbooks  and  instructors  guides  for  nine 
study  courses. 

UCLA  selected  five  tribal  colleges  for  its  five-year  program.  Turtle 
Mountain  is  2 1/2  years  into  the  program. 

Why  Turtle  Mountain? 

Dr.  Gerald  "Carty"  Monette,  president  of  the  college,  wanted  to  enhance 
tribal  government  and  the  court  system  on  the  reservation.  Monette  is 
aware,  as  is  most  of  Indian  country,  that  as  a new  a growing  government, 
our  tribal  government,  court  and  administration  needs  tuning  regularly.  It 
isn't  unusual  to  find  troubles  of  tribal  governments  on  the  front  page. 


The  staff  of  Project  Peacemaker  is  working  toward  improving  the  tribe's 
infrastructure  and  judicial  system,  as  well  as  revising  the  constitution 
and  codes  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  tribe. 

North  Dakota  Sens.  Byron  Dorgan  and  Kent  Conrad  helped.  With  their 
support  in  1999,  the  college  won  a $350,000  grant  for  Project  Peacemaker. 
In  the  first  year,  17  students  enrolled. 

The  students  will  not  be  attending  UND's  School  of  Law,  but  their 
courses  will  be  almost  as  tough  as  a law  school's  first  year.  Students 
will  be  taught  case  law  with  a focus  on  tribal  courts.  When  they  complete 
the  project,  they'll  have  either  a certificate  or  an  associate's  degree, 
depending  on  how  many  credit-hours  they've  taken. 

The  certificate  will  mean  they  can  practice  in  the  Turtle  Mountain  court 
system.  The  tribe  wants  trained  people  who  can  advocate  for  defendants  and 
others  in  the  system. 

Thanks  to  an  agreement  with  UND,  the  university  will  accept  the  legal 
classwork  as  undergraduate  courses.  Also,  "We  need  a law  school  to  feed 
our  students  into  and  UND  has  given  approval  to  work  with  us,"  DeCoteau 
said . 

Program  officials  are  putting  the  courses  on  line  and  are  encouraging 
other  tribes  to  participate,  DeCoteau  said. 

With  frustrations  high  on  many  reservations  because  tribal  governments 
at  times  aren't  even-handed  or  balanced  in  their  approach,  a program  such 
as  Project  Peacemaker  will  give  tribes  a way  to  learn  good  government. 

Don't  be  misled,  though.  Project  Peacemaker  grows  out  of  an  ancient  and 
traditional  method  of  resolving  problems  and  conflicts  by  consensus.  As 
the  project  moves  through  tribal  nations,  it  could  be  a way  to  move  tribal 
government  into  better  systems. 

The  Turtle  Mountain  Community  College  leadership  should  be  handed  the 
traditional  eagle  feather  for  beginning  the  law  program  and  planting  the 
seeds  for  better  tribal  government. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572  ext.  228 
or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Nez  Perce  Tribe  denounces  Marr  decision 
February  18,  2004 

Within  an  hour  of  the  Wallowa  County  Board  of  Commissioners'  decision  to 
deny  five  appeals  to  the  subdivision  development  of  62  acres  of  land 
between  the  city  of  Joseph  and  Wallowa  Lake,  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  based  in 
Lapwai,  Idaho  - one  of  the  appellants  - faxed  a tribal  press  release 
denouncing  the  decision  and  stating  the  tribe's  intention  to  appeal  the 
decision  to  the  Land  Use  Board  of  Appeals. 

The  board's  3-0  vote  upheld  a decision  made  in  December  by  the  Wallowa 
County  Planning  Commission  allowing  for  the  development  of  11  homes  on 
five-acre  lots. 

"We  are  extremely  disappointed  with  the  county's  decision,"  said  Anthony 
D.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribal  Executive  Committee,  the 
tribe's  governing  body.  "This  decision  ignores  both  local  and  state  land 
use  law,  as  well  as  the  enormous  public  interest  in  protecting  the  site. 
The  tribe  has  received  hundreds  of  inquiries  from  people  across  the  nation 
expressing  their  concern  regarding  the  development  of  this  site.  This  is 
not  only  an  issue  of  Nez  Perce  concern.  This  is  an  issue  of  truly  national 


concern . 

The  approved  subdivision  is  located  adjacent  to  Old  Chief  Joseph's  grave 
site  and  is  considered  by  the  tribe  to  be  of  cultural  significance.  The 
gravesite  serves  as  the  trailhead  for  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historic 
Trail  that  follows  the  route  taken  by  the  Nez  Perce  who  were  expelled  from 
the  Wallowa  Valley  in  1877,  when  Gen.  Howard  and  his  cavalry  pursued  them 
1,500  miles  to  their  surrender  in  Montana,  just  short  of  the  Canadian 
border. 

"We  believe  the  county's  decision  is  a dishonor  to  our  history  and  a 
discredit  to  themselves,"  said  Johnson.  "We  fully  intend  to  appeal  this 
decision,  as  well  as  take  any  other  action  necessary  to  protect  this  site. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Wallowa  County  Chieftain. 
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Yaquis  threaten  to  shut  Sonora's  main  highway  in  land  dispute 
By  Michael  Marizco 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
February  23,  2004 

LOMA  DE  GUAMUCHIL,  Sonora  - Yaqui  tribe  members  in  southern  Sonora  say 
they  will  blockade  the  main  highway  that  crosses  their  land  again  if  the 
government  does  not  agree  to  begin  returning  part  of  the  tribe's  most 
valuable  land. 

The  road  is  an  important  route  for  commercial  vehicles  bringing  goods  up 
through  Sonora  to  the  Arizona  border. 

Members  of  the  tribe  met  Sunday  with  Sonoran  Gov.  Eduardo  Bours  Castelo 
to  talk  about  the  blockades  and  to  seek  government  action  on  the  land 
dispute. 

On  Feb.  15,  members  of  the  tribe  closed  the  international  highway  near 
Ciudad  Obregon,  Tucson's  economic  sister  city  about  400  miles  south  of 
the  U.S. -Mexico  border.  The  blockade  was  at  Loma  de  Guamuchil,  a village 
of  one  of  the  two  factions  of  Yaquis  who  live  in  the  area  west  of  Ciudad 
Obregon . 

The  tribe  said  it  will  resume  its  blockades  this  week  unless  the  state 
finds  some  way  to  start  returning  about  75,000  acres  of  land  the  Yaquis 
said  they  have  lost  during  the  past  70  years. 

The  closure  Feb.  15  shut  the  highway  down  for  14  hours,  stalling  about 
800  trucks  loaded  with  agricultural  products  and  assembly  parts  from 
maquiladoras.  The  vehicles  eventually  cross  into  Nogales,  Ariz.,  before 
heading  north. 

That  translates  into  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  lost  time,  said 
Faustino  Felix,  a Ciudad  Obregon  businessman  and  member  of  the  city's 
chamber  of  commerce. 

"It  has  a tremendous  effect  on  our  imported  goods.  Imagine  our 
agricultural  products  that  have  to  get  into  the  U.S.  by  a set  time 
sitting  in  Sonora  an  extra  day.  This  is  hurting  us,  and  you,"  Felix  said. 

Mariposa,  the  commercial  port  of  entry  into  Arizona,  closes  at  10  p.m. 
Trucks  that  don't  get  there  in  time  have  to  wait  until  6 the  next  morning 
to  pass  inspection  and  enter  the  United  States. 

It's  bad  news  for  tourism  as  well  since  American  tourists  watching  the 
scene  of  old  trucks  parked  across  the  highway  with  state  and  federal 
officers  pleading  with  the  Yaquis  to  move  them  almost  ensures  some 
tourists  won't  return  to  Ciudad  Obregon,  Felix  said. 

"Can  you  imagine  a tourist  watching  that?  Do  you  think  they'll  return?" 
he  said. 

Since  the  last  closure.  Gov.  Bours  agreed  to  meet  with  Yaqui  leaders.  He 
promised  he  would  seek  a compromise  with  the  tribe  so  long  as  members 
promised  not  to  block  the  highway  again. 


Sunday,  he  met  with  tribal  leaders  from  a faction  of  the  Yaquis  that 
broke  off  from  the  larger  tribe  about  12  years  ago  in  an  inner-tribal 
conflict.  It  was  this  group  that  closed  the  highway  the  last  two  times. 

"I  think  that  by  the  end  of  this  week  we  should  be  able  to  agree  to  an 
arrangement  that  all  sides  will  agree  on,"  Bours  said.  "Their  problems 
have  been  there  for  years.  There  are  just  causes  of  the  Yaquis,  but  I 
don't  think  closing  the  highway  is  the  way  to  get  the  community  to  side 
with  you,"  he  said. 

That  smaller  faction  of  Yaquis  has  doubts  Bours  will  actually  help  them 
get  their  land  back,  said  tribal  representative  Miguel  Angel  Tortola. 

"If  the  government  doesn't  compromise  the  way  we  would  expect  them  to,  it 
will  continue,"  he  said.  "Their  solutions  so  far  are  opaque,  and 
meanwhile  we're  living  a life  that  is  stagnant." 

For  the  Yaquis,  the  problem  goes  back  centuries  but  also  back  to 
territorial  agreements  they  made  with  Mexico  in  the  1930s.  Mexico  has  no 
reservation  system  like  the  United  States.  Instead,  the  government 
establishes  territories  with  Indian  leaders  through  compromise  and 
bargaining. 

But  during  the  past  70  years,  the  Yaquis  in  Sonora  said  they  lost  about  a 
third  of  their  most  productive  land  as  they  were  turned  down  for  farming 
loans.  Because  they  were  unable  to  develop  their  lands  economically, 
richer  farmers  and  developers  moved  in  and  purchased  the  land  from  the 
government.  The  government  will  have  to  seek  some  plan  that  allows  the 
Yaquis  to  purchase  the  land  back. 

"They  are  slowly  taking  away  the  land  that  is  worth  the  most  for  our  own 
cultivation  of  crops,"  said  Octaviano  lecari  Espinoza,  leader  of  the 
larger  Yaqui  tribe.  "We're  becoming  laborers  on  our  own  land." 

The  Yaquis  found  one  way  to  get  attention  when  they  closed  the 
international  highway  seven  years  ago.  Since  then,  it's  been  an  effective 
way  to  demand  a meeting  with  a government,  he  said. 

Most  Yaquis  from  his  group  work  in  the  fisheries  and  assembly  plants 
along  the  Sea  of  Cortez.  Members  of  the  smaller  tribal  group  work  in 
manual  labor  in  Ciudad  Obregon. 


Contact  reporter  Michael  Marizco  at  573-4213  or  mmarizco@azstarnet.com. 
Copyright  c,  1999-2004  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  its 
wire  services  and  suppliers  and  may  not  be  republished  without 
permission.  All  rights  reserved. 
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U.S.  may  help  O'odham  with  security 
GABRIELA  RICO 
Tucson  Citizen 
February  18,  2004 

SELLS  - If  Tucson  went  through  what  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  experiences 
every  day  as  a result  of  illegal  immigration,  someone  would  declare  a 
state  of  emergency,  according  to  a tribal  report. 

The  federal  government  yesterday  took  the  first  step  toward 
acknowledging  the  problem.  It  announced  that  a $1.4  million  request  has 
been  made  to  Congress  to  fund  border  security  measures  carried  out  by  the 
tribe . 

According  to  the  nation,  in  the  past  three  years  the  number  of  illegal 
immigrants  caught  by  O'odham  police  has  increased  eightfold  and  the 
seizure  of  narcotics  increased  148  percent. 

"Few  can  imagine  what  it  is  like  to  have  a constant  stream  of  lost  and 


suffering  border  crossers  passing  by  your  home  on  a daily  basis/'  the 
report  said.  "Oftentimes,  homes  are  broken  into  by  those  desperate  for 
food,  water  and  shelter.  If  this  were  happening  in  Tucson,  or  any  other 
metropolis,  a state  of  emergency  would  be  declared." 

The  nation's  chairwoman  said  she  was  pleased  about  the  proposed  funds 
but  that  they  aren't  enough. 

"It's  a formal  recognition  that  we  do  have  a problem,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  that,"  said  Vivian  Huan-Saunders,  chairwoman  of  the  Tohono 
O'odham  Nation. 

But  the  tribe  is  not  always  told  when  officials  in  Washington  build  up 
or  scale  down  enforcement  operations  that  affect  it. 

"We  are  requesting  a seat  at  the  table,"  luan-Saunders  said. 

More  than  1,500  illegal  immigrants  enter  the  United  States  every  day 
through  the  75  miles  of  international  border  that  run  through  O'odham  land 
costing  the  nation  $5  million  annually  in  law  enforcement  and  health  care, 
the  chairwoman  said. 

Aurene  Martin,  principal  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  the  Department  of  Interior,  the  agency  that  made  the  financial  request 
said  the  proposed  allocation  is  a 70  percent  increase  in  funding  for  the 
Tohono  O'odham  Nation. 

If  the  request  is  approved  by  Congress,  the  nation  could  get  the  money 
as  early  as  Oct.  1,  she  said. 

Martin  described  her  first  tour  of  the  international  border  as 
"striking. " 

"Until  you  see  that,  you  just  have  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  what's 
happening  here,"  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tucson  Citizen,  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribal  Leaders  Focus  on  Suicide  Problem 

Pojoaque  school-board  member  urges  tribes  to  seek  outside  resources 
to  help  young  people  in  need 
By  MARISSA  STONE  | The  New  Mexican 
February  18,  2004 

After  recent  suicides  of  students  in  the  Pojoaque  Valley,  including  that 
of  a teenager  from  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo,  tribal  leaders  are  reaching  out 
to  heal  those  suffering  with  loss  in  their  pueblos. 

"From  a Native  American  perspective,  when  something  like  this  occurs, 
we're  a quiet  community,  a closed  community  --  we  primarily  rely  on 
ourselves  to  remedy  the  situation,"  said  Pojoaque  Valley  school  board 
member  Eugene  Pino  at  a Feb.  11  board  meeting. 

After  the  recent  suicides  occurred,  Pino  added,  he  spoke  with  tribal 
governors  and  councilors  and  asked,  "Is  it  possible  to  open  ourselves  up 
to  the  resources  out  there?" 

San  Ildefonso,  Tesuque,  Nambe'  and  Pojoaque  pueblo  leaders  said  they 
were  receptive  to  the  idea  of  seeking  help  for  families  who  have  lost 
loved  ones  to  suicide,  Pino  said.  San  Ildefonso  lost  a child  to  suicide  on 
Ian.  8. 

At  the  meeting,  board  members  observed  a moment  of  silence  for  four 
students  who  attended  the  Pojoaque  schools  who  have  died  from  suspected 
suicides  in  the  last  year.  One  student  and  a 2003  Pojoaque  High  School 
graduate  died  in  a two-week  span  recently. 

After  the  recent  suicides,  counselors  have  been  available  to  tribal 
members  at  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo,  Pino  said. 

Traditional  American  Indians  don't  like  to  talk  about  a person  once 


they've  died  because  it  hinders  the  person's  spirit  from  moving  on,  Pino 
said . 

However,  he  added,  tribal  members  must  be  free  to  grieve  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one. 

"I  feel  I have  to  talk  about  it  and  get  people  to  join  me  in  getting 
involved  in  using  the  outside  resources  that  are  available,"  Pino  said. 

"As  long  as  we're  being  respectful  of  the  parties  directly  affected  by  it, 
we 're  OK . " 

Pino  and  other  residents  of  San  Ildefonso  are  setting  up  a group  that 
will  discuss  and  obtain  outside  help  for  the  problem  of  suicide,  he  said. 
Pino  also  has  met  with  Pojoaque  Schools  Superintendent  Art  Blea  and 
student  services  director  Vera  Ortiz,  he  said. 

"We  have  to  let  our  barriers  down,"  he  said.  "New  tribal  leaders  in  the 
community  are  willing  to  step  out  of  the  confines  of  the  pueblo.  The 
bottom  line  is  to  heal  and  move  forward." 

"Tragedies  like  this  occur  in  every  district  in  the  country,"  said 
School  Board  President  Reuben  Roybal.  "Why  they  occur,  we  don't  know  and 
we  may  never  know." 

Content  c.  2004  The  New  Mexican,  Inc. 
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SALMON  FISHING  ONLY  AN  ECHO  OF  THE  PAST 
EIHIRO  KAWADAj  The  News  Tribune 
February  17,  2004 

Franky  Dohn  of  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  used  to  check  the  tide  and 
fish  runs  before  taking  his  boat  out  on  the  water.  These  days,  he  and 

other  Washington  fishermen  have  to  call  a hot  line  to  find  out  what  day 

and  time  they're  allowed  to  fish. 

Fisheries  officials  from  the  Indian  tribes  and  state  and  federal 
governments  set  schedules  in  their  offices.  They  use  statistics,  forecasts 
and  computer  models  to  decide  when,  where  and  how  many  salmon  can  be 
harvested . 

The  hot  line  lohn  calls  is  set  up  by  his  own  tribe.  Often,  he  can't  go 
fishing  even  when  he  knows  salmon  and  steelhead  are  running  upstream.  On 
days  like  this,  he  heads  to  the  tribe's  Diru  Creek  Hatchery  to  lend  a hand. 

"I  may  hang  up  my  boots  pretty  soon,"  lohn  said,  watching  children 

harvest  chum  salmon  eggs  at  the  hatchery. 

This  is  what  hard-fought  victory  looks  like  three  decades  after  the 
Boldt  decision:  It's  not  freedom  from  regulation,  but  rather  freedom  for 
Indian  tribes  to  regulate  themselves. 

In  1974,  U.S.  District  Tudge  George  Boldt  issued  a landmark  ruling  that 
solidified  Washington  tribes'  treaty  right  to  half  of  harvestable  fish  in 
the  state.  The  decree  gave  power  to  the  tribes  to  revive  themselves.  It 
also  forced  the  state  to  learn  more  about  fish.  The  state  and  tribes  had 
to  begin  managing  fisheries  in  a more  scientific  way  to  ensure  the  Indians 
were  getting  their  rightful  share. 

Fishing  in  Washington  still  is  a viable  industry.  It  ranks  eighth  in  the 
nation  in  spending  by  recreational  fishermen:  $854  million  a year.  And  the 
state's  commercial  fishing  industry  records  the  nation's  seventh-highest 
landing  value  at  $145  million. 

"It's  a huge  part  of  our  economy,"  said  leff  Koenings,  the  head  of  the 
state  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

But  it's  indisputable  that  the  Boldt  decision  forever  changed  the  way 
Washington  catches  its  fish.  Everybody  on  the  water  has  felt  the  impact: 
Many  nontribal  commercial  fishermen  went  out  of  business,  fewer 


recreational  anglers  fished  their  local  rivers  and  tribes  began  limiting 
their  catch. 

Much  less  income 

Randy  Babich  used  to  fish  three  to  four  days  a week  in  the  fall  before 
the  Boldt  decision,  catching  coho  and  chum  salmon  alongside  other 
nontribal  commercial  fishermen.  Back  then,  35  percent  to  55  percent  of  his 
income  came  from  his  salmon  catch  in  Washington,  depending  on  the  market 
price . 

These  days,  less  than  10  percent  of  his  income  comes  from  Puget  Sound 
salmon.  He  catches  chum  during  about  10  days  a year  he's  allowed  to  fish. 
The  rest  of  what  he  earns  comes  from  harvesting  Dungeness  crab  and 
processing  chum  for  caviar. 

The  Boldt  decision  "was  a tremendous  impact  at  that  time,"  said  the  Key 
Peninsula  fisherman  who  operates  a purse  seine  boat  out  of  Gig  Harbor. 

The  ruling  cut  the  pool  of  fish  in  half  and  forced  a management  of  fish 
by  rivers,  focusing  on  the  preservation  of  weak  stocks.  Fishermen  no 
longer  were  permitted  to  catch  salmon  indiscriminately  in  the  open  ocean. 

In  1974  there  were  3,261  commercial  fishing  licenses  issued  for  trollers 
and  thousands  of  boats  actually  fished  Washington  waters.  And  that's  just 
one  category  among  several  kinds  of  commercial  fishing  boats. 

oday,  there  are  155  trolling  licenses  and  about  50  working  fishing  boats 
About  100  licenses  are  renewed  each  year  without  anybody  using  them,  said 
Phil  Anderson,  intergovernmental  resource  management  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  state  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

The  sport  fishing  business  saw  a similar  decline. 

In  1978,  about  370  charter  boats  worked  out  of  Westport,  Ilwaco  and  Neah 
Bay,  said  Anderson,  a former  charter  boat  operator  who  led  the  Washington 
State  Commercial  Passenger  Fishing  Vessel  Association  from  1976  to  1987. 

Today,  he  said,  about  65  charter  boats  operate  out  of  those  three 
communities . 

Other  factors  at  work 

It's  unknown  how  much  of  the  decline  is  a direct  result  of  the  Boldt 
decision.  Other  factors  at  work  during  this  period  include  urbanization, 
pollution  and  destruction  of  salmon  habitat;  poor  ocean  conditions  that 
continued  until  1997;  and  a decline  in  the  survival  rate  of  hatchery  fish. 

"It's  hard  to  quantify  what  the  Boldt  decision  has  done,"  Anderson  said. 

Not  to  John  Blanusa,  78-year-old  mayor  of  the  City  of  Buckley,  who 
fished  the  Puyallup  for  steelhead  in  its  heyday  in  the  1950s  and  '60s. 

"Fishing  was  fantastic  until  they  (the  tribes)  put  nets  in,"  he  said. 
"The  Boldt  decision  was  the  end  of  all  rivers.  It  has  drained  the  rivers 
of  all  fish." 

Blanusa  said  he  used  to  catch  100  steelhead  a year  and  took  a half-dozen 
home.  The  last  one  he  caught,  he  said,  was  about  10  years  ago  on  the 
Carbon  River,  a tributary  of  the  Puyallup. 

State  and  tribal  fisheries  officials  say  it's  a common  misconception 
among  sport  fishermen  that  tribal  nets  are  depleting  Washington  rivers. 
What  these  anglers  don't  see,  officials  say,  are  the  slow  but  cumulative 
effects  of  environmental  degradation. 

That's  an  explanation  Blanusa  finds  hard  to  swallow. 

"They  just  say  it's  the  habitat,  habitat,  habitat,"  he  said.  "The  only 
reason  that  the  fish  aren't  here  is  because  they  are  caught.  You  guys  are 
going  to  study  until  the  last  fish  is  gone." 

No  more  year-round  fishing 

Fishing  has  dwindled  for  the  tribes  as  well,  especially  for  the 
Nisqually  Tribe  fishermen  who  await  their  catch  at  the  southern  reaches  of 
Puget  Sound. 

Their  salmon,  en  route  from  the  open  ocean,  used  to  get  fished  out  by 
commercial  fishermen  from  Alaska,  Canada  and  Washington,  as  well  as  tribal 
fishermen  north  of  the  Nisqually  River. 

In  1986,  the  Nisqually  filed  suit  against  northern  tribes  to  block  them 
from  catching  Nisqually-bound  fish,  said  Georgiana  Kautz,  tribal  natural 
resources  manager. 


Indian  fishermen  used  to  fish  year-round  before  the  Boldt  decision.  Now 
they  have  seasons,  and  they  fish  only  three  or  four  days  a week.  Those 
seasons  can  get  shorter  depending  on  fish  returns. 

Kautz  often  has  to  tell  her  husband,  Nugie,  a tribal  fisherman,  that 
she's  closing  the  season  for  the  year  because  fish  are  not  returning  in 
great  enough  numbers.  That  was  the  case  last  year  with  chum  on  the 
Nisqually . 

While  the  decline  of  fish  and  impacts  of  the  Boldt  decision  made  it 
harder  for  commercial  fishermen  to  make  it  here,  there  was  another  factor 
that  contributed  to  the  decline  of  fishing. 

"Atlantic  salmon  are  killing  us,"  Georgiana  Kautz  said.  Fish  farm 
operators  "can  guarantee  quality  and  quantity  of  fish.  We  can't." 

Such  farm  fish,  often  shipped  from  countries  such  as  Chile,  resulted  in 
falling  prices  of  Pacific  salmon. 

For  instance,  commercial  fishermen  can  sell  ocean-caught  Chinook  salmon 
for  about  $2  per  pound,  which  was  the  price  for  cheaper  river-caught 
chinook  15  years  ago,  said  Doug  Fricke,  a Floquium  fisherman  and  executive 
director  of  the  Washington  Trollers  Association. 

In  the  case  of  chum,  their  eggs  are  now  worth  more  than  their  meat. 
Fishermen  sell  river-caught  chum  salmon  for  about  10  cents  per  pound,  but 
they  can  get  $4  to  $6  per  pound  for  their  eggs,  many  of  which  are  shipped 
to  Japan  and  other  Asian  countries  as  caviar. 

"Something  is  wrong  when  eggs  are  more  valuable  than  flesh,"  said  Joseph 
Anderson,  the  Puyallup  Tribe's  fisheries  management  director. 

These  days,  chum  are  just  about  the  only  salmon  taken  by  nontribal 
commercial  fishermen  in  South  Puget  Sound.  And  they  often  are  the  only 
moneymaker  for  tribes  as  well. 

Many  things  have  happened  since  the  Boldt  decision  came  down  30  years 
ago.  Some  were  direct  results  of  the  court  ruling,  and  others  weren't.  But 
some  people  can't  help  thinking  that  it  triggered  everything  that  impacted 
local  fisheries,  for  good  or  bad. 

Local  fishermen  agree  that  some  things  have  remained  the  same:  the 
horizon  over  the  open  water,  the  ritual  of  putting  out  the  nets,  the 
thrill  of  a good  catch. 

"The  nice  thing  about  it  is  those  of  us  who  still  fish,  we  enjoy  it," 
said  Babich,  the  Gig  Flarbor  purse  seiner,  while  standing  in  a boathouse 
his  grandfather  built. 

Regardless  of  ancestry,  fishing  is  a way  of  life. 

"This  is  our  destiny,"  Nugie  Kautz  said.  "This  is  what  we  have  to  do." 
Eijiro  Kawada:  253-597-8633 
eijiro.kawada@mail.tribnet.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  News  Tribune  - Tacoma,  WA. 
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Picuris  Pueblo  Seeks  To  Reclaim  Lands 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Santa  Fe  (AP)  - Picuris  Pueblo  has  filed  a complaint  for  ejection  and 
trespass  damages  in  state  district  court  against  companies  who  have  mined 
mica  less  than  4 miles  from  the  village. 

The  pueblo  wants  to  stop  mining  in  culturally  sensitive  areas,  according 
to  a news  release. 

The  200  acres  at  issue  have  been  used  by  tribal  members  for  1,000  years, 
the  tribe  said  Friday. 

The  area  is  now  a mica  mine  operated  by  Cleveland,  Ohio-based  Oglebay 
Norton  Specialty  Minerals.  The  mica  is  used  in  joint  compounds,  rubber  and 


plastics . 

The  pueblo  uses  the  special  clay  in  the  area  to  make  a distinctive 
pottery. 

"This  land  belongs  to  the  Picuris.  It  is  our  heart,  and  we  have  never 
given  it  away.  The  mine  is  like  a knife  in  our  hear,  and  as  long  as  it 
remains  our  people  will  bleed  because  we  cannot  practice  our  traditions 
and  cannot  protect  the  earth,"  said  pueblo  Gov.  Gerald  Nailor. 

The  lawsuit  filed  Friday  in  Taos  County  names  all  mining  companies  that 
have  owned  the  site  or  mined  mica  there  beginning  in  the  1960s. 

The  companies  trace  their  title  to  patents  issued  by  the  United  States. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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CDC  documents  premature  deaths  from  heart  disease 
February  23,  2004 

American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  are  more  likely  to  die  early  from 
heart  disease  than  any  other  racial  or  ethnic  group,  according  to  data 
released  on  Friday. 

Heart  disease  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States.  In 
2001  alone,  it  accounted  for  29  percent  of  all  deaths  in  the  nation. 

That  year,  about  2,400  Native  Americans  died  from  heart  disease.  The 
number  was  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  all  total  deaths  from  the 
disease. 

But  a larger  proportion  of  Native  Americans  died  early  than  any  other 
group.  According  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (CDC), 
36  percent  died  prematurely  --  before  the  age  of  65  --  from  heart  disease 
in  2001. 

The  rate  was  more  than  twice  the  national  rate  of  premature  deaths,  or 
16.8  percent.  And  it  was  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  rate  for 
White  Americans,  or  14.7  percent. 

Hispanics  and  Asian-Americans  showed  similar  premature  death  rates,  23.5 
percent  and  21.1  percent,  respectively.  At  31.5  percent,  only  African- 
Americans  experienced  as  high  a death  rate  as  Native  Americans. 

"Reducing  premature  death  from  heart  disease  and  eliminating  disparities 
will  require  preventing,  detecting,  treating,  and  controlling  risk  factors 
for  heart  disease  in  young  and  middle-aged  adults,"  government  researchers 
wrote  in  last  week's  edition  of  the  Morbidity  and  Mortality  Weekly  Report, 
a publication  of  the  CDC. 

According  to  the  researchers,  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  are  at 
high  risk  to  heart  disease  due  to  high  rates  of  smoking.  Native  adults  and 
youth  smoke  at  nearly  twice  the  rates  of  their  counterparts,  according  to 
government  statistics. 

Tobacco  use  among  Natives  is  particularly  high  in  Alaska,  the  Northern 
Plains  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Of  all  states,  Alaska  has  the  highest 
rate  of  premature  deaths  from  heart  disease,  according  to  the  CDC  report. 

Additional  risk  factors  include  high  blood  pressure,  high  cholesterol, 
diabetes,  physical  inactivity  and  obesity.  "Premature  death  from  heart 
disease  can  be  reduced  by  preventing  or  treating  these  risk  factors,"  the 
researchers  wrote  in  an  editorial  note.  "Public  health  professionals 
should  focus  efforts  on  prevention  and  risk  reduction  at  all  ages,  and 
particularly  at  younger  ages  among  racial/ethnic  minorities." 

Other  studies  have  shown  high  rates  of  hypertension  and  blood 
cholesterol  among  Native  Americans.  They  have  also  shown  an  alarming  rate 
of  diabetes,  especially  among  Native  youth.  Obesity  is  an  indicator  of 


diabetes . 

Researchers  have  seen  some  positive  signs,  however.  In  December,  the  CDC 
found  that  American  Indians  were  more  likely  to  use  preventive  services 
than  most  other  minority  groups.  Indian  men  and  women  are  checking  their 
cholesterol  and  having  examinations  for  diabetes-related  conditions  at 
rates  approaching  the  national  average. 

The  release  of  the  CDC  statistics  came  as  Health  and  Human  Services 
Secretary  Tommy  Thompson  apologized  for  sanitizing  a report  on  health 
disparities.  References  to  high  rates  of  disease  among  Native  Americans 
and  other  minorities  were  toned  down  by  political  appointees,  something 
Thompson  said  was  a "mistake." 

"Af rican-Americans  and  Native  Americans  die  younger  than  any  other 
racial  or  ethnic  group,"  Senate  Majority  Leader  Bill  Frist  (R-Tenn.),  a 
doctor,  said  earlier  this  month.  "African-Americans,  Native  Americans  and 
Hispanic  Americans  are  at  least  twice  as  likely  to  suffer  from  diabetes 
and  experience  serious  complications.  These  gaps  are  unacceptable." 

Frist  is  sponsoring  the  Closing  the  Health  Care  Gap  Act  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  health  disparities.  The  bill  seeks  to  coordinate  and  improve  data 
collection  among  minorities.  Tribes  would  be  eligible  for  grants  to 
improve  access  to  health  care. 

February  is  American  Heart  Month.  This  year  alone,  the  CDC  estimates 
that  more  than  a half  a million  Americans  will  die  after  suffering  a heart 
attack. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Bringing  Native  history  home 

Angoon  Tlingits  seek  return  of  artifacts 

from  University  of  Pennsylvania  museum 

By  ERIC  FRY 

3UNEAU  EMPIRE 

February  22,  2004 

When  Harold  Jacobs,  a Tlingit,  saw  a Native  headband  made  of  braided  hai 
in  a Philadelphia  museum  this  month,  he  knew  whose  hair  it  was.  He  sang 
its  song. 

Jacobs'  great-great-great-great-great  grandmother  of  Angoon  had  cut  her 
hair,  made  it  into  a headband  and  given  it  to  her  husband  to  be  remembered 
by,  said  Leonard  John,  executive  director  of  the  Kootznoowoo  Cultural  and 
Educational  Foundation. 

The  woman's  father  wrote  a song  about  the  headband  to  mark  her  marriage, 
Jacobs  said. 

"We  still  do  that  song  today.  She  made  that  hairpiece  for  her  husband 
using  her  own  hair,"  Jacobs  said. 

John  organized  a visit  of  clan  leaders  with  ties  to  Angoon  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Anthropology  Feb.  1-7 
The  Natives  consulted  with  museum  officials  about  the  possible  return  of 
tribal  objects  to  clans  under  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act. 

When  Jacobs  sang,  it  was  "wonderful,"  said  Lucy  Fowler  Williams,  the 
museum's  keeper  of  American  collections. 

Louis  Shotridge,  the  Tlingit  from  Klukwan  who  bought  Alaska  Native 
objects  in  the  early  20th  century  as  a staff  member  for  the  museum,  had 
written  down  the  headpiece's  story. 

"But  to  actually  have  Harold  here  and  have  that  special  connection  going 
back  five  great-grandmothers  was  exciting,"  Williams  said. 


The  1990  repatriation  law  requires  museums  that  receive  federal  funds 
to  list  their  objects  and  human  remains  of  Native  American  origin,  and  to 
return  them  to  tribes  if  asked  and  if  the  museum  can't  show  ownership. 

The  remains  of  nearly  28,000  people  as  well  as  640,000  objects,  mostly 
funereal,  have  been  repatriated  so  far,  said  the  National  Park  Service, 
which  administers  the  law. 

Kootznoowoo  Inc.,  the  for-profit  village  corporation  for  Angoon,  has 
been  active  in  seeking  repatriation  of  objects  of  cultural  patrimony 
through  its  non-profit  wing,  the  Kootznoowoo  Cultural  and  Educational 
Foundation.  Angoon,  a Tlingit  community  of  about  500  people,  is  55  miles 
southwest  of  Juneau,  on  Admiralty  Island. 

Since  fiscal  year  1998,  Kootznoowoo  has  received  four  hard-to-get 
federal  grants  totaling  about  $236,000  to  help  it  recover  objects  from 
museums.  That  speaks  to  the  tribe's  activity,  said  Paula  Molloy,  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  Park  Service's  NAGPRA  program. 

John  said  Kootznoowoo  has  helped  repatriate  to  clan  leaders  about  20 
objects  so  far,  and  has  many  claims  pending.  The  clan  leaders  often  ask 
Southeast  museums  to  hold  the  pieces  to  preserve  them. 

"The  significance  of  bringing  these  artifacts  back  home  is  very 
powerful,"  John  said.  "There's  healing  that  flows.  It's  very  exciting." 

"Those  artifacts  are  like  chapters  out  of  the  Tlingit  history  book," 
said  Steve  Henrikson,  curator  of  collections  at  the  Alaska  State  Museum  in 
Juneau,  who  traveled  with  the  clan  leaders  to  Philadelphia.  "If  you  have 
some  of  the  chapters  missing,  it's  very  difficult  to  teach  the  history 
from  one  generation  to  the  next." 

Kootznoowoo  has  used  its  grants  to  fund  visits  to  museums  with  Tlingit 
holdings,  such  as  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago  and  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  Flistory  in  New  York  City. 

Clan  leaders  identify  what  objects  they  want  repatriated,  sometimes  even 
finding  things  they  didn't  expect  see,  such  as  the  beaver-figure  prow  from 
a war  canoe  that  Jacobs  uncovered  in  storage  in  the  New  York  museum  in 
1998.  It  may  be  the  only  war  canoe  that  survived  the  U.S.  Navy's 
bombardment  of  Angoon  in  1882,  John  said. 

"When  they  brought  it  out,  everybody  just  started  crying,"  he  said. 
"People  were  weeping.  They  were  shaking." 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  to  the  clan  leaders  during  the 
Philadelphia  visit  were  a house  screen;  a caribou-hide  robe  that  may  date 
from  the  early  1700s;  a raven  rattle  with  a protective  cover  of  bark  and 
goat  wool;  a Chilkat  blanket;  and  a cape  from  Tahiti,  made  of  coconut 
fiber  and  sharks'  teeth,  that  somehow  found  its  way  to  Southeast. 

Some  of  the  objects  appear  to  date  from  before  the  1882  bombardment, 
Henrikson  said. 

That  incident  stemmed  from  a whaling  ship's  accidental  killing  of  a 
Native  crew  member  who  was  a shaman.  The  trading  company  sought  protection 
from  the  Navy. 

"So  much  of  their  artifacts  were  destroyed  in  that  incident,  so  anything 
that  survived  is  considered  to  be  exceptionally  valuable,"  Henrikson  said. 

The  next  steps  in  the  process  are  for  the  clans  to  submit  their  claims 
and  for  the  museum  to  review  them.  The  process  can  take  months,  and  the 
museum's  say  on  the  return  of  cultural  objects  is  up  to  the  university's 
board  of  trustees,  which  meets  only  twice  a year.  Decisions  can  be 
appealed  to  a national  review  committee. 

The  museum's  repatriation  committee  will  decide  whether  the  clans  have 
cultural  ties  to  the  objects,  whether  the  objects  meet  the  law's 
definition  of  cultural  importance,  and  whether  the  museum  owns  the  pieces. 

Ownership  is  based  on  the  standards  of  property  rights  that  were  in 
place  in  the  Native  communities  when  the  objects  were  removed.  But  a 
museum  might  return  an  artifact  even  if  it  owns  it,  if  the  object  is  of 
great  importance  to  a tribe. 

In  this  case,  the  museum  has  good  records  showing  that  Shotridge  bought 
the  objects.  Removing  objects  from  tribes  is  known  as  alienation. 

"That  issue  of  alienation  is  important,"  Williams  of  the  museum  staff 
said,  "and  I think  the  tribe  is  going  to  have  to  address  it  in  their 
claims . " 

The  Tlingit  claimants  likely  will  argue  that  the  people  who  sold  the 


objects  didn't  have  the  right  to  do  so.  The  clans  owned  the  objects,  Dohn 
said . 

"If  you  don't  own  it,  you  can't  sell  it,"  he  said. 

John  has  a simple  test  for  museums'  lawyers  when  they  dispute  ownership: 
If  the  object  is  yours,  sing  its  song. 

Shotridge  helped  the  museum  collect  artifacts  partly  because  he  believed 
as  many  people  did  at  the  time,  that  Native  culture  was  dying  out  from 
assimilation.  Museums,  he  thought,  would  be  able  to  preserve  Native 
artifacts  and  show  that  they  belonged  side  by  side  with  other  great 
cultures  such  as  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks.  But  his  letters  show  that 
he  was  torn  about  removing  objects. 

Repatriation  is  part  of  the  museum's  broader  approach  to  issues  of 
Native  concern  and  education  about  Natives  in  a university  context,  said 
Bob  Preucel,  associate  curator  of  North  America  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Museum. 

Museums  have  seemed  to  present  Native  culture  as  being  from  the  past. 

But  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  collects  contemporary  Native 
arts  and  crafts,  and  is  inviting  Natives  to  write  essays  about  its  objects 
The  university  wants  to  establish  a Native  studies  program,  he  said. 

The  repatriation  act  helps  museums  build  relationships  with  Natives, 
Williams  said.  She'd  like  to  work  with  Tlingits  to  make  future  exhibits 
more  relevant  to  today's  issues,  she  said. 

Eric  Fry  can  be  reached  at  efry@juneauempire.com. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Duneau  Empire,  Morris  Digital  Works. 
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Unique  alcohol  treatment  center  to  rise  on  rez 
Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
February  17,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK  - An  old  Indian  Flealth  Service  hospital  is  on  its  way  to 
become  a new  alcohol-residential  treatment  center,  the  first  of  its  kind 
on  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Thanks  to  a donation  by  New  Mexico  Governor  Bill  Richardson,  via  a 
request  through  his  capital  outlay  bill  with  the  state  legislature,  the 
Navajo  Nation  Department  of  Behavioral  Flealth  Services  is  now  $2  million 
closer  to  its  projected  $8  million  refurbishing  project. 

"We  were  really  happy, " said  Flenry  Largo,  program  director  of  Behavior 
Flealth.  "(Governor  Richardson)  pointed  out  that  he  could  help  us  with 
alcohol  and  substance  abuse." 

In  2000,  Largo  said,  the  whole  initiative  started  when  Behavioral  Flealth 
put  in  a new  modular  building  for  its  Shiprock  Outpatient  Program.  Since 
then,  with  its  purchase  of  the  old  IHS  hospital,  architects  assessed  the 
facility  to  see  what  was  needed  to  turn  it  into  a 74-bed  treatment  center. 
The  plan  of  operation  and  scope  of  work  was  developed  to  accommodate  the 
first-ever  project  which  would  house  a 20-bed  male  unit,  a 12-bed  female 
bed  unit,  an  18-bed  unit  for  six  women  and  their  children  and  a 12-bed 
unit  for  patients  who  transition  out  of  the  facility. 

In  addition,  women  at  high-risk  for  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  can  live 
there  and  receive  treatment  the  facility  will  provide  kitchens  so  patients 
can  eat  with  their  families. 

"It  will  take  our  FAS/FES  program  and  step  it  up  a notch,"  said  Lynette 
Willie,  public  information  officer  for  Behavioral  Flealth. 

Unlike  current  solutions,  which  often  send  Navajo  patients  off  the 
reservation  for  treatment,  this  project  incorporates  traditional  healing 


with  an  on-site  sweat  lodge  and  traditional  medicine  provides.  Navajo- 
speaking psychologists  and  traditional  counselors  will  also  be  available. 

"The  most  important  thing  is  this  is  located  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
Navajo  Nation/'  Willie  said.  "Families  who  want  to  participate  no  longer 
have  to  travel  to  Albuquerque  to  get  treatment." 

Because  of  his  staff's  footwork  in  overcoming  a lot  of  obstacles,  Lardo 
said,  Richardson  paid  more  attention. 

"This  is  a seed  of  what  we'd  like  to  establish,"  Largo  said.  "If  you 
look  at  a whole  new  facility56,000-square  feet  and  a 74-bed  unit  then 
you're  looking  at  $100  million." 

Instead,  the  opportunity  to  renovate  a facility  and  turn  it  into  a 
treatment  center  made  the  project  well  within  a $8.4  million  reach. 

"We're  sending  way  too  many  people  off  the  reservation,"  Largo. 

Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  has  prompted  the  same  type  of 
development  through  his  $500  million  bond  initiative.  Largo  said. 

"We're  combining  the  best  of  Navajo  tradition  healing  with  state  of  art 
western  medicine,"  Willie  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Tribe  wants  rez  public  schools  to  standardize;  teach  Navajo  culture 
Zsombor  Peter 
Staff  Writer 
February  16,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK  - When  the  U.S.  government  established  in  1868  the  boundaries 
for  what  would  become  the  Navajo  Nation,  it  helped  establishe  a nation 
that  would  become  sovereign  in  some  respects,  but  divided  among  the  three 
states  it  straddled  in  others. 

On  Friday,  representatives  from  public  school  districts  on  or  sharing 
Navajo  land  from  both  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  came  together  in  the  Nation's 
capital  for  possibly  the  first  time  to  begin  bridging  the  educational 
divide  those  state  borders  have  imposed  ever  since. 

While  the  Navajo  Nation  Division  of  Dine'  Education  has  managed  some 
uniformity  in  dealing  with  those  schools  on  the  reservation  whether  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  or  Utah  managed  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  it's  had  less  luck  with  the  public  school  district,  each  managed 
by  their  respective  state  governments.  With  three  public  education 
departments  have  come  three  sets  of  state  laws  governing  public  education. 

Superintendents  or  their  representatives  from  six  public  school 
districts  four  from  Arizona,  two  from  New  Mexico  met  with  the  Navajo 
Nation  Education  Committee  to  begin  discussing  ways  of  standardizing 
public  education  across  the  reservation. 

"The  Nation  for  the  longest  time  has  focused  on  (Bureau)  schools,"  said 
Committee  Chairman  Leonard  Chee,  "but  when  you  look  at  the  public  schools, 
that's  where  most  of  our  little  people  are." 

According  to  Kelvin  White,  who  heads  the  Nation's  Rural  Systemic 
Initiative,  68  percent  of  the  128  schools  on  the  reservation  are  public 
schools . 

The  point  of  departure  Friday  was  a memorandum  of  understanding  with 
each  of  the  three  states  the  Navajo  Nation  unveiled  in  Albuquerque  in 
September.  It  outlines  in  broad  strokes  the  Nation's  plans  for  an 
education  system  geared  toward  Navajo  students. 

The  plan  has  four  main  goals:  introducing  Navajo  cultural  standards  in 
the  public  schools  to  supplement  and  enhance  the  academic  standards  of 
each  state;  getting  each  state  to  help  teachers  on  the  reservation  learn 
to  teach  those  standards;  using  a single  assessment  model  across  the 


reservation  to  measure  how  well  each  district  is  teaching  its  students 
those  standards;  and  getting  each  state  to  share  with  the  Nation  all 
relevant  data. 

Such  a plan,  the  Nation  hopes,  will  make  public  education  on  the 
reservation  overall  more  inclusive  of  Navajo  culture  and  history.  Getting 
all  three  states  on  board,  Chee  added,  will  also  address  the  high  mobility 
of  area  students,  who  transfer  between  districts  at  a high  rate. 

"How  can  we  coordinate  ...  so  that  if  they  do  transfer,  they  can  pick  up 
where  they  left  off,"  Chee  said,  challenging  the  group. 

The  districts  and  states,  however,  have  reservations  about  the  plan, 
worried  it  could  strip  them  of  some  of  the  autonomy  they  now  have. 

White  attempted  to  allay  some  of  those  concerns  Friday. 

"The  whole  idea  of  this  (memorandum)  is  a stimulus,  to  get  a response 
from  you  ...  Nothing  is  embedded  in  stone." 

Though  this  was  only  the  first  of  what  will  likely  be  many  meetings 
aimed  at  reaching  a compromise  on  a final  memorandum  between  the  Nation 
and  the  three  states,  district  representatives  Friday  already  had  a few 
suggestions  ready. 

Half  of  them  insisted  that  any  actions  a final  memorandum  mandates  of 
districts  requiring  additional  spending  be  funded.  Since  the  No  Child  Left 
Behind  Act,  which  Congress  never  fully  funded,  schools  across  the  country 
have  complained  of  the  unfunded  mandates  the  federal  education  law  has 
imposed  and  the  financial  burden  it's  placed  on  them. 

Gallup-McKinley  County  Schools  asked  that  the  memorandum  only  apply  to 
schools  whose  student  bodies  are  over  50  percent  Navajo.  Central 
Consolidated  School  District  Assistant  Superintendent  lay  Mortensen 
suggested  that  a commitment  to  bringing  Navajo  students  to  both  English 
and  Navajo  language  proficiency  be  worked  into  the  memorandum. 

Some  also  criticized  Arizona's  Proposition  203,  which  limits  bilingual 
education  in  the  state's  public  schools,  and  suggested  Arizona  adopt  its 
own  version  of  New  Mexico's  Indian  Education  Act,  which  mandates  public 
school  districts  with  large  Navajo  student  bodies  to  partner  with  the 
Navajo  Nation. 

Though  nothing  was  decided  Friday,  representatives  from  each  of  the 
public  school  districts  present  expressed  interest  in  continuing  to  work 
on  the  memorandum  and  emphasized  the  need  to  bring  Navajo  language  and 
culture  into  the  classroom. 

Education  Committee  Vice  Chairman  Wallace  Charley  especially  wanted  a 
clear  show  of  support  from  Central  Consolidated. 

When  it  was  Mortensen 's  turn  to  address  the  group,  Charley  pointedly 
asked  if  his  boss,  the  absent  Superintendent  Linda  Besett,  supported  the 
goals  of  the  memorandum.  Mortensen  said  he  believed  Besett  supported  the 
memorandum. 

"You  believe  she  does?"  Charley  asked. 

"I  believe  she  does,"  Mortensen  replied. 

"The  reason  I bring  this  up,"  Charley  said,  "you're  starting  to  have  a 
lot  of  problems  with  issues  surrounding  Navajo  education." 

The  vice  chairman  was  referring  to  Central  Consolidated's  decision  last 
year  to  restructure  its  Indian  Education  Committee  in  such  a way  many 
Navajo  community  members  say  has  stymied  their  voice.  The  fallout  from 
that  decision  has  grown  into  broader  doubts  about  the  school  district 
administration's  basic  respect  for  Navajo  language  and  culture,  and  has 
even  grabbed  the  attention  of  New  Mexico's  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

Overall,  however,  Chee  said  Friday's  meeting  was  a good  start. 

"I  was  really  impressed  that  so  many  (public  school  districts)  came  out, 
that's  really  encouraging,"  Chee  said. 

"I  think  they  all  agreed  there's  a common  need  to  work  together." 

But  just  when  they'll  get  to  work  together  again  isn't  clear.  Although 
Chee  said  he'd  like  to  see  the  districts  come  together  at  least  bimonthly, 
the  group  disbanded  without  any  discussion  of  another  meeting. 
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Tribal  teacher  training  gets  federal  funds  boost 

By  TED  MONOSON 

Gazette  Washington  Bureau 

February  20,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - loan  Knobloch  likes  to  gather  her  kindergarteners  around  an 
easel  so  they  can  write  a story  together. 

It's  part  of  a read-aloud  technique  that  the  Ashland  teacher  learned 
from  Native  American  Professional  Development  Center  instructors. 

"The  program  works,"  said  Knobloch,  who  teaches  at  the  St.  Labre  Indian 
School.  "When  the  children  read  and  write  stories  together  they  enjoy 
themselves  and  they  pay  attention  and  learn." 

Since  its  creation  in  2002,  the  center  has  run  on  a shoestring  from  the 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  home  of  its  director  to  offer  training  to  tribal  educators. 
This  year,  the  center  was  earmarked  to  receive  $500,000  in  federal  funding, 
and  Director  Craig  Dougherty  plans  to  use  it  to  expand  his  efforts. 

Dougherty,  who  is  also  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Sheridan 
County  School  District  No.  2,  said  the  money  will  allow  him  to  begin  the 
process  of  spreading  the  program  to  Indian  schools  throughout  the  country. 

He  hopes  it  will  allow  the  center  to  hire  its  first  full-time  employees 
and  attract  money  from  private  foundations. 

The  influx  of  money  also  marks  a transition  for  the  program  from  an 
intense  hobby  that  Dougherty  worked  on  in  his  free  time  to  an  organization 
with  three  full-time  employees. 

Dougherty,  a Powell,  Wyo.,  native,  started  developing  plans  for  the 
program  in  2000  and  has  run  it  since  2002. 

"I  have  always  done  it  pro  bono,"  Dougherty  said.  "It  drives  my  wife 
nuts . " 

Walter  C.  Fleming,  who  directs  Montana  State  University's  Center  for 
Native  American  Studies,  said  a program  like  Dougherty's  is  needed. 

"As  considered  by  all  measures  of  achievement,  from  aptitude  tests  to 
graduation  rates.  Native  American  students  lag  behind,"  Fleming  said. 

"There  is  no  question  about  that." 

Fleming  attributed  Indian  students'  problems  in  school  to  a history  in 
which  Indians  were  forced  to  attend  schools  that  aimed  to  break  the 
connection  to  their  Indian  heritage.  Although  the  policy  formally  ended  in 
1936,  there  were  few  changes  in  Indian  education  until  the  1970s,  Fleming 
said . 

If  the  program  can  attract  private  money  to  supplement  the  $500,000  in 
federal  money,  Dougherty  may  form  a partnership  with  Sheridan  College  to 
create  a four-year  program  in  Sheridan  that  would  focus  on  instructing 
college  students  who  plan  to  work  on  Indian  reservations  how  to  teach 
basic  reading  and  math  skills. 

Dougherty's  efforts  have  already  caught  the  attention  of  senators  Mike 
Enzi,  R-Wyo.,  and  Max  Baucus,  D-Mont.,  who  helped  get  the  $500,000  for  the 
program  through  Congress. 

"I  started  looking  at  it  about  a year  ago  and  I was  very  impressed," 

Enzi  said.  "I  think  this  program  could  have  implications  for  educating  all 
students . " 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Top  lawyers'  group  diversifies  leadership 
SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  STAFF 
February  23,  2004 

Four  Native  American  lawyers  are  now  serving  in  or  recently  have  been 
named  to  leadership  positions  on  the  Washington  State  Bar  Association  -- 
the  largest  ever  representation  of  that  minority  group  in  leadership  roles 
for  the  group,  which  is  charged  with  licensing  attorneys  in  this  state. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  state  bar  said  the  increased  Native  American 
presence  in  leadership  roles  may  help  attract  more  Indian  lawyers  to  the 
group  and  help  to  get  questions  about  the  Indian  law  field  included  on  the 
state's  bar  exam  --  the  test  prospective  lawyers  must  pass  to  practice  law 
in  Washington.  Only  about  half  of  1 percent  of  the  state  bar's  more  than 
27,000  members  now  identify  themselves  as  Native  American. 

Native  attorneys  now  in  the  bar's  leadership  positions  include:  Fawn 
Sharp,  lead  reservation  attorney  for  her  tribe,  the  Quinault  Indian  Nation 
who  serves  as  governor-at-large  on  the  bar's  14-member  Board  of  Governors; 
Gabriel  Galanda,  a Seattle  litigator  and  member  of  the  Nomlaki-Concow 
Tribes  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian  Confederation  in  Northern  California, 
who  serves  as  chairman  of  the  bar's  Indian  Law  Section;  Robert  Anderson,  a 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  member  and  director  of  the  University  of 
Washington's  Native  American  Law  Center,  who  is  chair-elect  of  the  Indian 
Law  Section;  and  Leona  Colegrove,  a member  of  the  Floopa  and  Quinault 
tribes  and  an  in-house  lawyer  for  the  Quinaults,  who  has  been  named 
co-chair  of  the  bar's  Diversity  Committee. 

Copyright  c.  1996-2004  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Norton's  Shabby  treatment  of  UTTC 
By  Frederic  Smith  for  the  Tribune 
February  18,  2004 

It's  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  somebody  in  the  Bush 
administration  has  a bee  in  his  or  her  bonnet  about  Bismarck's  United 
Tribes  Technical  College. 

For  the  third  year  running,  UTTC  has  been  left  out  of  the  preliminary 
budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs-Department  of  the  Interior.  This, 
despite  a visit  to  the  campus  in  2002  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale 
Norton  in  which  she  expressed  support  for  the  college  and  the  "hope"  that 
funding  would  be  resumed  on  a regular  basis  the  following  year. 

Never  happened,  and  last  year  the  congressional  delegation  again  had  to 
get  UTTC's  $3  million  put  in  the  budget  as  an  add-on.  They  will  make  the 
same  effort  this  time,  but  they  admit  the  job  will  be  harder  because  of 
the  half -trillion  budget  deficit. 

What's  going  on  here?  On  Feb.  11,  we  published  a disingenuous  letter 
from  a BIA  functionary  saying  that  UTTC  was  not  qualified  for  funding 
under  BIA-DOI's  Controlled  Community  Colleges  program.  No  doubt,  since 
UTTC  is  not  a community  college. 

Flowever,  as  recalled  by  UTTC  President  David  M.  Gipp  on  this  page  Sunday 
the  college  has  received  adult  vocational  education  money  from  BIA-DOI 
every  year  since  its  founding  in  1969  and  was  a line  item  in  the  budget 
from  1981  until  the  monkey  business  started  two  years  ago. 

(Actually,  it's  been  three  years,  if  you  count  2001,  when  UTTC's  share 


of  money  from  another  source,  the  Department  of  Education's  Carl  Perkins 
program,  was  threatened  with  a drastic  cut.) 

The  college,  the  66  tribes  with  students  there  and  the  state  of  North 
Dakota  are  owed  an  explanation  for  this  shabby  treatment.  And  one  that 
does  a better  job  of  addressing  the  facts  than  the  hide-and-seek  BIA-DOI 
letter  mentioned  above. 

"They  have  at  no  point  articulated  a rationale  why  United  Tribes  should 
be  singled  out,"  says  U.S.  Rep.  Earl  Pomeroy,  D-N.D. 

In  its  hardworking  35  years,  UTTC  has  started  10,000  students  on  the 
road  of  a fulfilling  and  self-sufficient  life.  As  Gipp  says,  these 
graduates  also  return  $11  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  every  taxpayer  dollar 
invested  in  them. 

Sounds  like  the  sort  of  return  on  investment  a Republican  administration 
would  salute.  So,  why  does  it  keep  trying  to  cut  UTTC  off  at  the  knees? 

BIA-DOI  should  find  that  person  with  the  attitude,  purge  or  re-program 
him  or  her,  and  restore  UTTC  to  the  budget  once  and  for  all. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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[Editorial  Note:  The  following  article  MUST  be  read  in  full  to  get  a 

true  picture  of  the  author's  intent.  It  is  an  unusual 
insight  into  a controversial  Natve  issue.] 

Chilly  reception  in  Arctic  Village,  warmth  in  whaler  town 
John  Flinn 

San  Francisch  Chronicle 
February  22,  2004 

They  kill  whales  and  support  oil  drilling  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  so  I didn't  much  expect  to  like  the  Inupiat  people  of  northern 
Alaska.  I was  wrong. 

Their  old  trading  partners,  the  Gwich'in,  share  my  opposition  to 
drilling  in  the  refuge,  and  I expected  a warm  welcome  in  their  village.  I 
was  wrong  about  that,  too. 

"Traveling  regulates  the  imagination  by  reality,"  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
once  wrote.  "Instead  of  thinking  how  things  may  be,  we  see  them  as  they 
really  are.  " In  other  words,  if  the  world  was  always  as  we  envisioned  it 
to  be,  there'd  be  no  point  in  traveling. 

Turbulent  winds  and  thick  clouds  - some  of  which  contained  mountains  - 
had  turned  back  our  tiny  plane  as  we  tried  to  cross  Alaska's  Brooks  Range 
en  route  to  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  so  the  bush  pilot  dropped 
me  off  at  a little  gravel  airstrip  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and 
promised  to  return  the  next  day  for  another  try. 

I didn't  much  mind  the  delay.  The  airstrip  was  just  outside  a settlement 
called  Arctic  Village,  home  of  the  Gwich'in  people.  I'd  been  hoping  to 
meet  them. 

Athabascan  Indians,  the  Gwich'in  are  said  to  follow  one  of  the  most 
traditional  lives  of  any  American  Indians.  They  live  by  the  subsistence 
hunting  of  the  Porcupine  caribou  herd,  whose  calving  grounds  are 
threatened  by  oil  drilling  in  the  wildlife  refuge.  Living  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  refuge,  the  Gwich'in  are  among  the  most  passionate  opponents 
of  drilling,  and  they  refuse  to  accept  the  oil  money  that  flows  to  most 
Alaskans . 

In  Arctic  Village,  150  Gwich'in  live  in  40  or  so  log  cabins  that  sport 
sun-bleached  antlers  above  the  doors  and,  in  some  cases,  satellite  dishes 
large  enough  to  communicate  with  a Mars  probe.  My  first  inkling  that  the 


village  wasn't  going  to  roll  out  the  red  carpet  for  me  came  as  I walked 
from  the  airstrip  into  town.  A man  on  an  ATV  - a four-wheeled  motorcycle  - 
drove  past,  and  I smiled  and  waved.  He  didn't  return  the  gesture. 

I'd  been  given  the  name  of  Sarah  lames,  a Gwich ' in  environmental  leader 
I hoped  to  talk  to.  The  first  person  I asked  about  her,  an  elderly  woman, 
just  turned  and  walked  away  without  answering.  The  second  said:  "She's  not 
here,"  and  strolled  off  before  I could  ask  another  question. 

I stopped  in  at  the  community  store,  the  only  real  business  in  the 
village.  "You  have  to  pay,"  were  the  first  words  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
woman  behind  the  counter. 

"But  I haven't  bought  anything  yet." 

"For  camping,"  she  said.  "If  you're  camping  out  at  the  airstrip,  you 
have  to  pay.  Five  dollars." 

I handed  her  a $5  bill  and  asked  if  there  were  anyone  in  the  village  I 
might  interview  for  my  story. 

"No,"  she  said,  and  turned  away. 

At  the  tribal  office,  there  was  a poster  showing  caribou  migration 
routes  and  a child's  crayon  drawing  of  oil  derricks  and  caribou,  with  the 
words,  "Stop  the  drilling  it  will  hurt  the  animals." 

I introduced  myself  to  the  woman  inside  and  asked  if  I might  talk  to  one 
of  the  tribal  leaders.  As  I stood  next  to  her,  she  telephoned  a man:  "Hey, 
there's  a writer  here  wants  to  talk  to  you  . . . yeah,  he's  standing  right 
here  . . . what  should  I tell  him?" 

She  hung  up,  turned  to  me  and  said,  "He  couldn't  come  to  the  phone.  He's 
in  the  shower. " 

"I  don't  mind  waiting." 

"No.  You  should  go." 

Maybe  it  was  my  imagination,  but  as  I walked  back  to  the  airstrip,  every 
resident  of  Arctic  Village  seemed  to  be  glaring  at  me,  giving  the  look 
Hawaiians  call  "stink  eye."  I've  never  felt  less  welcomed,  anywhere. 

Nine  days  later,  our  group  was  paddling  along  the  shore  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  early  one  morning  when  a prehistoric-looking  sight  appeared  out  of 
the  mist:  the  rib  cage  of  a butchered  bowhead  whale,  large  enough  to  park 
a pickup  truck  in.  We  were  approaching  the  Inupiat  village  of  Kaktovic. 

The  Inupiat  are  what  used  to  be  called  Eskimos.  (The  older  term,  derived 
from  an  Algonquin  word  that  means  "eaters  of  raw  flesh,"  has  gone  out  of 
favor,  but  most  of  the  Inupiat  I talked  to  use  it  anyway.)  Their  whale 
hunting  is  sanctioned  by  the  International  Whaling  Commission,  which 
permits  them  to  kill  three  a year. 

Until  1979,  the  Inupiat  stood  with  the  Gwich 'in  against  drilling  on 
Alaska's  North  Slope,  but  they  were  eventually  persuaded  to  drop  their 
opposition  and  accept  oil  royalties.  If  energy  companies  one  day  sink 
their  wells  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  the  residents  of 
Kaktovic  stand  to  do  very  well:  They  own  some  of  the  land  involved. 

"Going  into  town?"  said  a round,  friendly  face  from  the  window  of  a 
pickup  truck.  "Hop  in  the  back.  Hey,  d'ya  see  nanuk  out  by  the  whale 
bones?  He  was  there  yesterday."  Nanuk  is  the  Inupiat  word  for  polar  bear. 

Home  to  300  people  and  a lightly  staffed  Defense  Early  Warning  station, 
a relic  of  the  Cold  War,  Kaktovic  is  a collection  of  tumbledown  cabins  and 
Quonset  huts  hunkered  down  against  the  Arctic  weather.  Every  residence 
seemed  to  have  three  snowmobiles  parked  out  front:  one  in  working  order, 
the  other  two  stripped  for  parts. 

Huskies  chained  in  front  yards  wagged  their  tails  furiously  as  I walked 
by.  A mother  and  three  small  children,  all  on  the  same  ATV,  stopped  to 
give  directions  to  the  mayor's  office  and  pose  for  photographs.  "Send  me  a 
copy!"  the  mother  yelled  over  her  shoulder  as  she  roared  off. 

At  the  back  of  the  community  center,  where  village  children  were 
watching  a video  of  "Peter  Pan,"  I found  Mayor  Lon  Sonsalla.  He  dropped 
what  he  was  doing  and  ushered  me  into  his  office  for  a chat. 

"We  do  most  of  our  whaling  in  September,"  he  said.  "When  the  guys  get 
one,  they  hitch  up  all  their  little  boats  like  a dogsled  team  and  tow  it 
into  shore.  Everyone  else  drops  what  they're  doing  and  heads  down  to  the 
beach.  School  lets  out.  We  all  go  down  to  the  whale  and  say  prayers.  It's 
a very  special  time  for  us." 

I asked  him  about  oil  drilling. 


"We  want  to  be  the  guys  who  watch  what  (the  oil  companies)  are  doing, 
and  we  want  to  be  in  control  of  what's  done,"  he  said.  "This  is  our 
backyard  we're  talking  about.  The  reputation  of  the  oil  companies  precedes 
them,  but  we  think  (the  drilling)  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the 
caribou.  Besides,  we  really  need  the  jobs." 

And  he  had  this  to  say  about  the  environmentalists  in  the  Lower  48 
fighting  to  keep  the  refuge  pristine:  "If  this  is  their  nirvana,  I have  a 
hard  time  understanding  why  they  don't  come  up  here  and  live.  And  I have  a 
problem  with  people  4,000  miles  away  telling  us  how  to  lead  our  lives.  We 
wouldn't  go  down  to  New  York  City  and  tell  them  they  have  to  tear  out 
their  roads  and  buildings." 

I still  don't  like  whale  hunting  and  I still  don't  like  the  idea  of  oil 
drilling  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  But  I couldn't  help 
liking  the  cheerful,  forthright  Inupiat  people  of  Kaktovic. 

And  I don't  blame  the  Gwich'in  people  of  Arctic  Village  for  giving  me 
the  cold  shoulder.  They've  chosen  to  follow  a traditional  way  of  life, 
with  limited  contact  with  the  outside  world,  and  by  barging  in  uninvited 
with  my  notebook  and  camera,  I was  no  doubt  offending  them  half  a dozen 
different  ways. 

Travel,  by  allowing  us  to  view  life  through  the  prism  of  other  cultures, 
sometimes  teaches  us  lessons  that  have  been  right  under  our  noses  all 
along.  The  one  I take  away  from  this  little  story  is  this:  We  can  disagree 
with  people  - sometimes  vehemently  - and  still  enjoy  their  company.  And 
common  cause  does  not  necessarily,  as  one  would  suppose,  equal  affinity. 
E-mail  John  Flinn  at  travel@sfchronicle.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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Urban  aboriginals  celebrate  decision 
By  GRAEME  SMITH 
February  18,  2004 

WINNIPEG  - Urban  aboriginal  groups  say  they  have  a new  legal  right  to 
demand  federal  funds  and  control  over  their  social  programs  now  that 
Ottawa  has  given  up  a court  battle  over  whether  the  government 
discriminated  against  off-reserve  natives. 

In  December,  the  Attorney-General  was  given  60  days  to  appeal  a Federal 
Court  ruling  that  found  that  the  government  treated  urban  native  groups 
unfairly  by  shutting  them  out  of  a training  program. 

The  government  did  not  appeal  - a decision  that  urban  aboriginal  groups 
celebrated  yesterday. 

"This  will  completely  change  the  way  that  Ottawa  deals  with  urban 
communities,"  said  Roger  Obonsawin,  the  chair  of  the  Aboriginal  Peoples 
Council  of  Toronto.  "Now  they  will  have  to  deal  with  us  directly." 

The  decision  will  likely  affect  all  federal  programs,  Mr.  Obonsawin  said, 
although  the  court  challenge  dealt  only  with  the  way  that  the  former  Human 
Resources  Development  Canada  distributed  funds  for  employment  and  training 
services . 

The  money  was  given  to  band  councils  on  native  reserves,  but  in  urban 
areas  the  government  issued  contracts  directly  to  service  providers. 

Aboriginal  groups  in  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  the  Ardoch  native 
community  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  took  the  case  to  court,  claiming 
discrimination  under  the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms. 

Federal  Dudge  Francois  Lemieux  agreed  in  his  2002  ruling:  "Such 
exclusion  violates  their  human  dignity  in  a fundamental  way,"  he  wrote, 
ordering  HRDC  to  give  the  urban  groups  control  over  training. 


The  government's  first  appeal  was  denied,  and  now  that  further  appeals 
are  impossible  some  observers  say  the  precedent  could  reshape  Ottawa's 
relationship  with  urban  natives. 

Aboriginals  are  a booming  demographic  in  many  cities:  from  1981  to  1991, 
the  urban  Aboriginal  population  grew  by  62  per  cent. 

In  Manitoba,  the  1996  Census  found  about  35  per  cent  of  the  province's 
natives  living  in  cities.  But  about  90  per  cent  of  government  funding  is 
still  aimed  at  reserves. 

Experts  are  divided  about  whether  the  court's  decision  will  oblige  the 
federal  government  to  directly  fund  urban  aboriginal  groups,  which  often 
rely  on  support  from  other  native  groups,  provinces,  and  municipalities. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Chretien  to  testify  in  Calgary  court  at  native  lawsuit  into  gas  royalties 
3UDY  MONCHUK 
Canadian  Press 
February  22,  2004 

CALGARY  (CP)  - Former  prime  minister  Dean  Chretien  appears  in  a Calgary 
courtroom  Monday  to  answer  questions  from  a central  Alberta  Cree  band  that 
claims  Ottawa  gassed  $1.4  billion  in  energy  royalties. 

Lawyers  for  the  federal  government  and  Chretien  fought  for  months  to 
keep  him  out  of  court,  arguing  the  Samson  Cree  Nation  only  wanted  to 
debate  changes  to  aboriginal  policy  during  Chretien's  time  in  government. 

But  the  judge  overseeing  the  massive  lawsuit  ruled  in  December  that 
parliamentary  privilege  ceased  when  Chretien  became  a private  citizen  - 
setting  up  the  unprecedented  testimony. 

"Because  of  Mr.  Chretien's  involvement  over  the  last  40  years,  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge,"  said  Ed  Molstad,  co-counsel  for  the  band. 

The  lawsuit  alleges  Ottawa  mismanaged  the  lucrative  Bonnie  Glen  natural 
gas  field  on  the  Hobbema  reserve,  90  kilometres  southeast  of  Edmonton. 

Unproven  claims  by  Samson  allege  the  government  charged  inadequate 
royalties  and  failed  to  properly  track  production. 

Federal  Court  Justice  Max  Teitelbaum  ruled  that  Chretien's  past  roles  as 
minister  of  finance,  justice  and  Indian  affairs  mean  he  could  offer 
helpful  evidence  in  the  case  which  has  heard  294  days  of  testimony  since 
May  2000. 

But  the  judge,  perhaps  mindful  of  the  potential  spectacle,  has  also 
warned  that  he  will  not  tolerate  any  "fishing  expeditions"  or  attempts  to 
engage  Chretien  in  political  debate. 

"We'll  be  asking  (Chretien)  a number  of  questions  about  what  occurred 
during  the  time  he  was  minister  and  since  that  time,"  said  Molstad. 

"He  has  had  direct  involvement  in  relation  to  the  management  or  lack  of 
management  of  these  monies." 

Chretien's  testimony  is  expected  to  last  two  to  four  days. 

Samson  officials  say  Chretien  was  the  key  architect  of  important  changes 
to  aboriginal  policy.  He  oversaw  changes  to  interest  rates  applied  to 
money  held  in  trust  for  First  Nations  peoples  and  a land  claims  policy 
which  dealt  with  treaty  interpretation. 

Band  leaders  also  hope  Chretien  can  offer  insight  into  Ottawa's  position 
on  historic  treaties  and  the  federal  government's  role  as  trustee  of 
native  lands  and  resources. 

Band  spokeswoman  Marilyn  Buffalo  said  elders  will  attend  Monday's 
proceedings  to  hear  testimony  from  the  former  prime  minister,  an  honourary 
chief  of  the  Samson  Cree  Nation. 


"He's  Chief  White  Owl  and  with  that  title  comes  responsibilities/' 

Buffalo  said.  "He  must  come  and  tell  the  story  of  what  happened  and  why 
certain  decisions  were  made." 

Molstad  said  documents  made  by  federal  ministers,  including  Chretien, 
have  been  produced  which  discuss  changes  to  aboriginal  policy  as  it  was 
being  developed. 

"Mr.  Chretien  is  being  called  to  offer  additional  explanation  behind 
some  of  that  documentation,"  he  said. 

In  its  defence,  the  Crown  says  the  band  signed  away  its  mineral  rights 
in  a 1946  agreement.  It  also  denies  the  funds  were  mismanaged,  and  claims 
interest  earned  was  similar  to  that  of  low-risk  bonds. 

Buffalo  hopes  Chretien's  testimony  will  focus  some  attention  on  the  case 
which  has  drawn  only  sporadic  public  interest  over  the  last  four  years. 

"I  hope  that  all  Canadians  are  going  to  realize  that  there  are  some  very 
important  aboriginal  rights  cases  that  need  to  be  reviewed,"  she  said. 

Court  officials  expect  the  133-seat  courtroom  will  be  packed  for  the 
start  of  Chretien's  testimony.  Two  rows  have  been  set  aside  just  for  media. 

Chretien  is  the  final  witness  for  the  Samson  Cree  on  the  money 
management  section  of  the  lawsuit.  Final  arguments  are  not  expected  for 
several  months. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Canadian  Press. 
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Potentially  damaging  bills  in  S.  Dakota  legislature  almost  pass 

Law  would  have  prevented  or  slowed  Indian  land  acquisition 

PIERRE  SD 

Ruth  Steinberger 

February  16,  2004 

Two  bills  recently  before  the  South  Dakota  legislature  passed  under  the 
wire  without  being  noticed  although  both  potentially  contained  very 
serious  language  to  limit  or  prevent  tribes  from  having  land  placed  into 
trust  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

HB  1296  and  1297  prevented  private  or  public  land,  respectively,  from 
being  acquired  by  the  federal  government  without  the  agreement  of  local 
governments . 

The  debate  was  contentious.  Proponents  argued  that  the  federal 
government  is  encroaching  on  the  states  and  currently  owns  50%  of  land  in 
the  US.  Opponents  argued  a number  of  issues,  including  the 
constitutionality  of  the  limitations.  Ultimately  HB  1296  was  tabled. 

Prime  sponsor,  Larry  Rhoden  (R-Union  Center)  said,  "The  states  are 
loosing  their  sovereignty  one  acre  at  a time." 

Tracy  Labin,  Seneca/  Mohawk,  is  Senior  Staff  Attorney  for  Native 
American  Rights  Fund  (NARF).  Labin  noted  that  the  hearings  on  HB  1296  were 
controversial  and  added,  "Only  one  time  was  there  a question  of  transfer 
to  tribes  and  the  question  was  not  answered.  This  was  the  only  reference 
to  tribes  in  the  hour-long  debate  on  the  bill.  Primarily,  the  opponents 
were  concerned  about  the  government  stepping  in  to  say  you  cannot  sell 
your  land  to  another  entity." 

No  representatives  from  any  tribe  were  present  at  the  hearings. 

In  testimony,  the  potential  impact  on  tribes  was  called  one  of  the 
'unintended  consequences.' 

In  addition  to  tribal  interests,  the  federal  government  acquires  land 
for  the  military,  the  forest  service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Tracy  Labin  explained  that  the  potential  impact  to  tribes,  had  this 
legislation  passed,  is  unclear. 


Section  465  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act,  originally  passed  in  1934, 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  land  to  place  in  trust 
for  tribes.  Labin  said,  "Tribes  could  be  implicated  in  this  scenario 
[created  by  HB  1296  and  1297]." 

Currently,  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  take  land 
into  trust  for  the  benefit  of  tribes  is  being  challenged  by  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  in  a case  involving  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe.  NARF  is 
representing  the  Lower  Brule  Tribe. 

Referencing  the  Lower  Brule  case,  Labin  said,  "The  Attorney  General's 
office  is  arguing  that  Section  465  is  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of 
congressional  authority.  They  are  trying  to  invalidate  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  land  into  trust  for  tribes 
altogether. " 

Labin  was  asked  whether  HB  1296  could  be  a way  to  legislatively  limit 
the  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  land  into 
trust  for  tribes  because  the  courts  have  thus  far  not  provided  the 
solution  the  state  is  seeking. 

Labin  said,  "This  case  involves  tribal  land  in  the  state  of  South  Dakota 
and  the  state  of  South  Dakota  is  attacking  the  ability  to  take  land  into 
trust  for  tribes.  The  state  is  very  clear  that  it  doesn't  want  land  in 
trust  for  Indian  tribes  and  I think  the  suit  [against  the  Lower  Brule 
decision]  demonstrates  that." 

She  noted  that  often  state,  counties  and  local  governments  are  very 
proactive  in  filing  opposition  to  acquisition  of  land  for  tribes.  HB  1296 
and  HB  1297  could  be  a mechanism  for  stopping  land  acquisition  for  tribes 
altogether. 

Labin  explained  Section  465.  She  said,  "The  Indian  Reorganization  Act 
was  passed  to  reverse  the  effects  of  allotment.  Over  90  million  acres  of 
tribal  land  was  lost  during  the  period  of  allotment,  which  spanned  from 
1887  until  1934.  This  provision  was  aimed  specifically  at  reacquiring  land 
for  Indians  and  Indian  tribes,  giving  the  Secretary  of  Interior  authority 
to  take  land  into  trust."  This  does,  in  fact,  include  purchasing  land  and 
placing  it  into  trust  for  Indian  tribes. 

Labin  said  that  although  the  federal  government  does  not  normally  buy 
land  to  take  into  federal  trust  for  tribes,  this  bill  preventing  the  sale 
of  land  by  private  individuals  to  the  federal  government,  without  the 
consent  of  local  government  or  the  state  legislature,  could  effectively 
prevent  the  federal  government  from  acquiring  land  for  tribes.  When  asked, 
Labin  said,  "If  the  acquisition  was  for  the  purpose  of  an  Indian  trust 
acquisition,  than  it  could  prevent  that." 

She  noted  that  once  a decision  places  a piece  of  land  into  federal  trust, 
it  is  not  actually  placed  in  trust  for  30  days,  giving  local  and  state 
government  a 30  day  opportunity  to  file  suit.  If  they  do  so  the  land  is 
not  placed  in  trust  until  the  resolution  of  that  suit. 

Proponents  of  HB  1296  would  have  ensured  that  any  appeal  by  the  state 
would  actually  be  decided  by  the  state  itself,  a convenient  solution  for 
restricting  tribal  acquisition  of  land. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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licarilla  ask  Cheney  for  help  with  dispute 
By  The  Associated  Press 
February  20,  2004 

DULCE  - The  licarilla  Apache  Nation's  president  has  asked  Vice  President 
Dick  Cheney  for  help  in  getting  federal  agents  to  come  to  Dulce. 


Cheney's  office  confirmed  Wednesday  it  had  received  the  letter  from 
tribal  President  Claudia  Vigil-Muniz,  who  asked  federal  help  "combating 
the  crime  and  corruption  which  threatens  our  families,  our  children  and 
our  wealth . " 

Cheney  spokesman  Kevin  Kellems  said  the  letter  has  been  referred  to  the 
Justice  Department  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  "I  am  not  aware  of  any 
sort  of  outcome  yet  from  that,"  he  said. 

The  tribal  president's  letter  said  federal  officials  "in  Indian  country 
are  polite  but  have  provided  no  help  in  dealing  with  our  current  problems. 

Five  members  of  the  eight-member  Tribal  Council  and  the  president  are  at 
odds  over  control  of  the  Jicarilla's  24-member  police  department,  and 
Vigil-Muniz  wrote  that  she  wanted  help  in  regaining  control  of  the 
department . 

Eric  Frame,  director  of  the  tribe's  Department  of  Public  Safety,  has 
said  tribal  police  officers  have  been  fired,  rehired  and  fired  again  for 
such  offenses  as  using  excessive  force,  mishandling  drugs  seized  as 
evidence  and  drunken  driving.  He  also  has  said  it's  not  certain  who's  in 
charge  - members  of  the  council  or  Vigil-Muniz. 

Two  officers  fired  earlier  were  recently  reinstated  by  a five-member 
council  majority. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Native  American  Prisoner  Pen  Pal  Network  (NAPN)  has  over  400  Native 
American  inmates  seeking  correspondents.  Also  on  this  page  is  a gallery 
of  Native  inmates'  artwork  and  crafts,  stories  and  poems,  and  requests  for 
legal  assistance. 

You  can  also  find  Native  Inmate  Support  Links  and  state  and  federal 
corrections  links.  If  you  know  a prisoner  who  would  like  to  be  included, 
the  site  provides  an  application  form  for  him  or  her  to  send  in. 

As  a volunteer  in  a federal  prison,  I can  tell  you  that  pen  pals  mean  a 
lot  to  these  inmates.  For  some,  it  is  the  only  outside  contact  they  have, 
and  their  only  indication  that  they  matter  to  anyone  outside  prison  walls. 
It's  particularly  helpful  to  them  to  have  Native  correspondents,  as  the 
isolation  from  Native  traditions  is  particularly  intense  inside. 

Go  to  http://www.napn.us/napnentrance.html  to  enter  NAPN. 

Note:  this  site  is  restricted  to  persons  over  18  years  old. 
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Sub j : January  30,  1891  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

[Note  from  Barb:  "a  son  of  No-Water"  mentioned  below  on  page  2, 
paragraph  5,  was,  indeed,  the  returned  Carlisle  student  who  killed  Lt. 
Casey  after  the  massacre  at  Wounded  Knee,  even  though  the  HELPER  denies 
it  in  this  issue.  Plenty  Horse  killed  Casey  in  January  1891.  During 
his  enrollment  to  Carlisle,  he  was  called  "Plenty  Living  Bear"  as  was 
typically  the  case  of  students  being  identified  by  their  parents'  names 
as  surnames,  rather  than  by  their  given  names.] 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER 

~%A%~ 

A WEEKLY  LETTER 
FROM  THE 

Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School  To  Boys  and  Girls. 


VOL.  VI.  FRIDAY,  l AN U ARY  30,  1891  NUMBER  21 


HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY. 


Are  you  almost  disgusted 
With  life,  little  man? 

I will  tell  you  a wonderful  trick 
that  will  bring  you  contentment 
If  anything  can  -- 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick; 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick! 

Are  you  awfully  tired 
With  play,  little  girl? 

Weary,  discouraged,  and  sick? 

I'll  tell  you  the  loveliest 
Game  in  the  world  -- 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick; 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick; 

Though  it  rains  like  the  rain 
Of  the  flood,  little  man. 

And  the  clouds  are  forbidding  and  thick. 
You  can  make  the  sun  shine 
In  your  soul,  little  man-- 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick; 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick! 

Though  the  skies  are  like  brass 
Overhead,  little  girl. 

And  the  walk  like  a well-heated  brick; 
And  your  earthly  affairs 
In  a terrible  whirl? 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick; 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick! 

- [Selected . 


THE  TOO-WOR-UX-TY  STONE. 


"Toot-kux-a-hoo  Ter-er-e-kow-a, " cried  a score  or  more  of  my  Pawnee 
pupils  at  recess,  as  they  came  rushing  in  from  their  play,  for  they  had 
been  long  enough  with  us  to  learn  the  civilized  method  of 
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Kiowa  kaguat  p' a/bud  moon 

Anishnaabe  bebookwaadaagame-giizis(oog)/snow  crust  moon 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Big  Mountain,  Frostys  Amerindian,  Metis,  Rez  Life 
and  Oneidas  for  Democracy  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"Give  wisdom  and  understanding  to  my  leaders.  Protect  my  warriors 
and  bring  them  back  safe.  Give  to  the  young,  love  and  contentment. 
Give  health  and  long  life  to  my  old  people  so  that  they  may  remain 
with  us  for  a long  time.  Make  my  enemy  brave  and  strong,  so  that 
if  defeated,  I will  not  be  ashamed.  And  give  me  wisdom  so  that  I 
may  have  kindness  for  all.  And  let  me  live  each  day,  so  when  day 
is  done,  my  prayer  will  not  have  been  in  vain." 

Big  Lodge  Pole,  Blackfeet 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  + 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _ + 
[ Dourney  | 

I The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  j 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 


| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


| ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| for  self. 

- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  protest  and  file  Environmental  Impact  briefs 
to  stop  the  use  of  waste  water  snow  on  what  the  dominant  society  calls 
San  Francisco  Peaks  outside  Flagstaff?  Once  it  was  known  Mount  Agassiz 
was  sacred  to  the  People  of  that  land,  whose  ancestors  speak  to  them 
from  that  grandfather  mountain,  was  any  further  discussion  even  required? 

The  answer  is  simple,  and  simply  damning.  The  non-Indian  operators  of 
Snowbowl  do  not  hold  the  mountain  as  Sacred.  They  only  hold  the  money 
skiers  bring  as  sacred.  To  them  snow,  no  matter  the  source,  means  white 
that  turns  green. 

It  should  not  have  to  be  determined  there  may  be  a long-term  detrimental 
result  of  using  waste  water,  no  matter  how  carefully  filtered.  It  is 
desecrating  a place  of  burial  and  sacred  ceremony  that  goes  back  centuries 
before  a Spanish,  English  or  other  European  descendant  laid  eyes  on  this 
desert  mountain. 

These  same  people  would  be  outraged  if  you  pissed  on  the  altar  at  their 
place  of  worship.  They  cannot  or  will  not,  however,  make  the  same 
connection  to  this  2300  foot  altar. 


Cherokee  were  marched  out  of  Georgia  in  the  name  of  greed.  Paha  Sapa  was 
stolen  from  the  Lakota  in  the  name  of  greed.  Greed  must  not  continue  to 
be  the  only  measure  of  the  value  of  a place,  especially  one  that  holds  the 
prayers  of  so  many  people  for  so  long.  Lend  you  voice  and  your  prayers  to 
this  struggle. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*) 
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Interior  Dept.,  Congress  Investigate  BIA 
By  DON  THOMPSON 
Associated  Press  Writer 
February  25,  2004 

SACRAMENTO,  Calif.  (AP)  - The  Interior  Department  and  Congress'  General 
Accounting  Office  said  Tuesday  they  are  launching  probes  into  alleged 
conflicts  of  interest  involving  officials  of  the  regional  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Interior  Department  investigators  hope  to  fly  from  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Wednesday  to  begin  interviews  and  gathering  documents,  after  The 
Associated  Press  disclosed  that  regional  bureau  officials  padded  the 
membership  roll  of  the  lone  Band  of  Miwok  Indians  and  authorized  a new 
leadership  election. 

As  a result,  original  tribal  members  have  no  representatives  among  the 
tribe's  new  leadership,  which  now  is  seeking  to  build  a $100  million,  2, 
000-slot  machine  casino  in  Plymouth,  in  one  of  California's  fast-growing 
wine  regions. 

The  Interior  Department's  inspector  general  conducted  no  significant 
review  of  similar  allegations  raised  by  four  congressmen  two  years  ago. 

But  the  office  is  acting  now  because  of  the  weekend  AP  story;  a 
congressman's  subsequent  call  Monday  for  a renewed  probe;  and  a citizen's 
complaint,  said  Steve  Hardgrove,  director  of  the  program  integrity 
division . 

U.S.  Rep.  Frank  Wolf  said  the  General  Accounting  Office  told  him  Tuesday 
it  would  open  a probe  at  his  request.  Wolf,  a Virginia  Republican  whose 
subcommittee  oversees  the  budgets  of  the  FBI  and  Dustice  Department, 
called  Monday  for  investigations  by  the  inspector  general,  FBI  and  GAO. 

Acting  against  the  wishes  of  original  tribal  members,  the  regional 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  office  opened  the  tribe's  membership  rolls.  The 
then-acting  regional  director  who  approved  the  tribal  election  was  then 
added  to  the  tribal  roll  along  with  68  relatives,  including  an  uncle  and  a 
niece  who  also  work  for  the  bureau.  A different  bureau  official  who 
oversaw  the  election  had  three  relatives  added  to  the  tribe. 

Meanwhile,  after  more  than  a year,  the  FBI  has  assigned  a new  agent  to 
review  allegations  of  alleged  bureau  conflicts  involving  a nearby  but 
unrelated  Amador  County  tribe  that  also  is  seeking  a casino. 

The  inspector  general's  office  conducted  its  investigation  of  the  Buena 
Vista  Me-Wuk  band  about  the  same  time  congressmen  raised  questions  about 
the  bureau's  involvement  with  the  lone  band,  but  says  completion  of  that 
probe  has  been  stalled  by  the  FBI's  review. 

Guardian  Unlimited  Copyright  c.  2004  Guardian  Newspapers  Limited. 
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Anderson  touts  benefits  of  Cobell  trust  fund  case 
February  25,  2004 

The  new  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  praised  the  the  long-running 
trust  fund  lawsuit  on  Tuesday  for  having  positive  effects  on  his  agency. 

In  his  first  appearance  before  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
assistant  secretary  Dave  Anderson  attributed  improvements  at  the  BIA  to 
the  seven-year-old  case.  "A  lot  has  happened  because  of  Cobell,"  Anderson 
said . 

Anderson,  who  hosted  dozens  of  tribal  leaders  at  his  public  swearing-in 
ceremony  on  Monday,  singled  out  changes  in  the  BIA's  information 
technology  system.  Without  the  lawsuit,  he  said  the  agency  would  still  be 
a "musky  relic"  that  continues  to  be  left  behind. 

"I  really  believe  that  Cobell  has  been  a good  thing  for  the  bureau," 
Anderson  told  attendees.  "That's  probably  the  first  time  you've  heard 
somebody  say  this  publicly." 

To  emphasize  some  of  the  improvements,  Anderson  is  taking  tribal  leaders 
on  tours  of  the  BIA's  new  IT  center  tomorrow.  Located  in  suburban 
Washington,  D.C.,  he  said  the  facility's  computer  network,  which  ties  all 
regions  and  agencies  together,  was  the  "most  sophisticated"  within  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

"We  have  actually  a computer  command  center  that  looks  like  NASA,"  he 
beamed.  "When  I saw  it,  I said  Indian  Country  doesn't  understand  what  we 
have  here.  We  really  need  people  to  come  see  where  we  are  today  compared 
to  where  we  were." 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  BIA  has  allocated  more  than  $50  million  for  a 
complete  overhaul  of  its  computer  system  and  network.  Brian  Burns,  the 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  information  technology,  has  overseen  the 
installation  of  firewalls  and  other  protections  that  are  meant  to 
safeguard  billions  of  dollars  in  Indian  trust  data. 

The  changes  were  prompted  by  a court  report  that  detailed  how  easy  it 
was  for  anyone  with  an  Internet  connection  to  break  into  the  BIA.  In  the 
summer  of  2001,  court-appointed  hackers  tapped  into  systems  housing  land 
title,  ownership  and  royalty  information  without  detection.  They  were  able 
to  create  a fake  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  account. 

Despite  being  warned  about  the  problem  by  their  own  experts,  private 
consultants  and  the  court,  higher-ups  at  Interior  did  little  to  change  the 
situation.  That  prompted  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  to  order  the 
department  to  ensure  that  Indian  trust  systems  were  not  accessible  from 
the  Internet. 

Officials  responded  by  cutting  off  every  system,  a move  that  left 
account  holders,  many  of  whom  are  elderly  and  rely  on  their  payments  for 
their  livelihood,  to  go  without  money  in  the  winter  of  2001.  It  took 
several  months  for  checks  to  be  written. 

Anderson  said  the  BIA  is  working  to  get  approval  from  Lamberth  to 
reconnect  to  the  Internet.  In  the  meantime,  the  systems  have  been  running 
off-line . 

Beyond  computer  systems,  Anderson  cited  other  reforms  in  trust 
management.  He  said  the  probate  backlog  would  be  reduced  in  four  years.  He 
also  pointed  to  the  national  archive  of  electronic  trust  records  that  is 
being  created  in  Kansas  with  the  partnership  of  Haskell  Indian  Nations 
University. 

But  not  everyone  in  Indian  Country  is  satisfied  with  the  latest 
initiatives.  Most  tribal  leaders  oppose  the  ongoing  reorganization  at  the 
department  because  it  is  drawing  resources  from  the  BIA  while  expanding 
the  Office  of  Special  Trustee.  BIA's  budget  has  been  static  while  OST's 
has  mushroomed  in  the  past  couple  of  years,  leaving  critical  Indian 
programs  at  flat  or  decreased  funding  levels. 

When  there  have  been  boosts  in  the  BIA  budget,  it  has  been  in 
information  technology.  With  his  tours,  Anderson  hopes  to  show  tribal 
leaders  that  they  are  benefiting  from  that  investment. 

At  NCAI  yesterday,  Harold  Frazier,  the  chairman  of  the  Cheyenne  River 


Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  disputed  the  claims  of  progress  that  Bush 
administration  officials  attribute  to  the  reshuffling.  He  said  the 
reorganization  will  create,  not  reduce,  backlogs  in  probate,  appraisal  and 
land  title.  The  probate  backlog  has  doubled  in  the  past  five  years  alone, 
according  to  BIA  statistics. 

"The  current  reorganization  plan  is  a waste  of  money  and  resources," 
Frazier  said.  Tribes  in  his  region,  the  Great  Plains,  have  developed  an 
alternative  that  would  bring  resources  to  the  local  level,  he  said. 

"The  solutions  are  not  in  Washington  or  Albuquerque,  but  at  home,"  he 
said . 

Frazier  said  the  thinking  behind  the  national  records  archive  is 
misplaced.  In  the  1990s,  most  tribes  gave  up  their  documents  to  the  BIA 
and  have  not  seen  them  despite  promises  to  the  contrary.  "We  need  to  bring 
our  IIM  records  back  home,"  Frazier  said. 

Keith  Harper,  a Native  American  Rights  Fund  (NARF)  attorney  handling  the 
Cobell  suit,  agreed  with  Frazier's  views  on  the  reorganization . He  said 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  will  push  the  changes  on  Indian  Country  unless 
tribes  develop  their  own  plans. 

Harper  also  said  the  plaintiffs  have  withdrawn  a contempt  motion 
relating  to  the  computer  systems.  The  two  sides  are  currently  discussing 
mediation  of  the  suit.  "This  is  a small  step  in  the  right  direction,"  he 
told  tribal  leaders. 

In  an  interview.  Harper  took  heart  with  Anderson's  comments  about  the 
lawsuit,  which  was  filed  in  1996  by  Elouise  Cobell,  a banker  from  the 
Blackfeet  Nation  of  Montana.  "We  welcome  his  involvement,"  he  said. 
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Bureau  Of  Indian  Affairs  Facing  Latest  In  Series  Of  Federal  Investigations 
February  28,  2004 

(AP)  - Conflict  of  interest  investigations  launched  this  past  week  into  a 
regional  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  just  the  most  recent 
probes  of  an  agency  that  has  faced  repeated  allegations  of  ethics 
violations  and  incompetent  management. 

The  FBI,  the  Interior  Department's  inspector  general,  and  Congress' 
investigative  arm,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  all  have  begun  exploring 
allegations  that  regional  BIA  officials  in  California  essentially 
commandeered  the  lone  Band  of  Miwok  Indians  and  its  leadership. 

The  reengineered  tribe,  which  now  includes  several  BIA  officials  along 
with  dozens  of  their  relatives,  wants  to  build  a $100  million  casino  in 
one  of  California's  burgeoning  wine  regions  with  the  BIA's  assistance 
agency.  The  tribe's  hereditary  chief  opposes  the  plan,  and  went  to 
Washington  asking  Congress  to  intervene. 

Other  allegations  involving  tribal  recognition  entangled  the  Clinton 
administration's  BIA  director  and  top  officials,  one  of  whom  allegedly 
illegally  backdated  documents  granting  federal  recognition  to  a Seattle 
tribe  seeking  to  open  a casino. 

The  bureau  has  been  reorganized  over  the  last  year,  and  this  month  was 
taken  over  by  a businessman  who  is  promising  reforms. 

"There  have  been  all  sorts  of  problems  in  the  bureau  for  years.  It's 
been  underfunded  basically  since  Day  One,  and  the  policy  shifts  in  the 
administration  and  Congress  have  created  problems  in  creating  any  sort  of 
continuity,"  said  Robert  Anderson,  director  of  the  University  of 
Washington's  Native  American  Law  Center. 

But  the  last  decade  has  seen  the  rise  of  Indian  casinos,  a multibillion- 


dollar  industry  that  has  given  tribes  money  and  recognition  while  also 
highlighting  problems  in  BIA. 

"It  used  to  not  be  popular  to  be  a member  of  a tribe,  nor  lucrative," 
said  Anderson,  a Chippewa  who  was  a top  policy  adviser  in  Clinton's 
Interior  Department. 

Rep.  Frank  Wolf,  a longtime  critic  whose  appropriations  subcommittee 
oversees  the  FBI  and  Dustice  Department  budgets,  said  the  latest 
development  "again  shows  how  the  Indian  gambling  issue  is  exploiting 
Indians  and  potentially  corrupting  government  officials." 

Wolf,  a Republican  from  Virginia,  has  called  for  a halt  to  all  new 
tribal  recognitions  - a necessary  step  toward  opening  a casino  - until 
reforms  are  made,  something  he  has  unsuccessfully  sought  since  a scathing 
Interior  Department  report  about  BIA  activities  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
Clinton  administration. 

Dust  before  he  left  his  job  as  head  of  the  BIA  in  Danuary  2001,  Kevin 
Gover  granted  four  tribes  recognition  - over  the  recommendations  of  BIA 
staff  - making  the  tribes  eligible  for  federal  benefits  and  possibly 
casinos.  A federal  investigation  found  another  top  official,  Michael 
Anderson,  had  already  left  office  when  he  returned  to  sign  and  backdate 
documents  recognizing  the  Duwamish  tribe  of  Seattle. 

The  Dustice  Department  declined  to  prosecute,  the  same  decision  it 
reached  when  the  Interior  inspector  general  said  former  BIA  deputy 
commissioner  Hilda  Manuel  violated  lobbying  laws  by  representing  the 
Mashpee  Wampanoag  tribe  of  Massachusetts  after  leaving  the  agency. 

The  BIA  also  faces  allegations  of  systemic  mismanagement. 

The  Bush  administration  proposes  to  increase  spending  on  the  agency's 
handling  of  Indian  trust  funds  after  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  was 
held  in  contempt  of  court  by  a federal  judge  who  said  she  lied  about 
progress  on  reforms.  That  ruling  was  overturned  on  appeal.  The  government 
and  more  than  500,000  Indian  account  holders  agreed  this  past  week  to 
mediate  allegations  that  the  Interior  Department  mismanaged  billions  of 
trust  fund  dollars. 

Meanwhile,  a pending  lawsuit  seeks  $25  billion  from  the  government  on 
behalf  of  perhaps  thousands  of  students  allegedly  abused  at  BIA  boarding 
schools.  A 16-year-old  girl  died  in  December  after  she  was  placed  in  a 
holding  cell  at  Chemawa  Indian  School,  near  Salem,  Ore. 

"There's  no  question  there  are  problems  that  have  plagued  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  but  there  is  no  question  we  need  to  be  solution-oriented," 
said  Dan  DuBray,  a spokesman  for  new  BIA  chief  Dave  Anderson. 

Anderson,  a Native  American  who  founded  Famous  Dave's  restaurants,  took 
over  Feb.  2 as  Interior's  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  affairs  after  a 
career  that  included  co-founding  a company  that  ran  a Minnesota  tribal 
casino.  He  remains  friendly  with  his  former  business  partner,  Lyle  Berman, 
who  has  several  major  casino  projects  awaiting  BIA  approval. 

Anderson  has  promised  to  recuse  himself  from  consideration  of  those 
projects,  and  is  bringing  to  the  bureau  "a  message  of  accountability  and 
responsibility  and  solutions,  not  problems,"  said  DuBray.  "I  think  there's 
a lot  of  confidence  that  we're  going  to  be  able  to  turn  that  corner." 
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Accounting  long  overdue  for  Indian  trust  funds 
February  24,  2004 

When  I went  to  Washington  on  a hot,  sultry  Dune  day  in  1996  to  file  a 
lawsuit  over  the  billions  of  dollars  of  trust  funds  that  the  government 


had  lost,  misplaced  and  otherwise  grossly  mismanaged  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  Indians,  I had  no  idea  I would  still  be  in  court 
seven  years  later. 

Yet  today,  after  three  Cabinet  secretaries  have  been  held  in  contempt  by 
a federal  judge  and  after  four  lengthy  trials  and  a successful  defense  on 
appeal  of  our  claims  on  the  merits,  the  federal  government  has  failed  to 
clean  up  the  trust  records.  It  cannot  certify  the  accuracy  of  a single  one 
of  the  estimated  500,000  current  individual  Indian  trust  accounts. 

That's  the  sad  bottom  line  on  how  the  federal  government  has  continued 
to  treat  the  nation's  first  citizens. 

All  I and  three  other  Indians  are  asking  the  government  to  do  is  account 
for  the  tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  the  government  forced  into  trust 
and  to  account  for  and  distribute  - to  the  proper  trust  beneficiaries  - 
the  correct  amount  of  funds  it  received  and  invested  from  the  leases  it 
arranged  for  timber  sales  and  for  oil,  gas,  minerals  and  grazing  rights  on 
Indian  trust  lands  in  the  West. 

I may  not  be  a lawyer,  but  I was  a small-town  banker  in  Montana.  I know 
that  the  most  basic  of  duties  of  any  trustee  is  to  account  for  all  trust 
assets,  including  the  funds  they  hold  for  the  beneficiaries. 

Unfortunately,  the  commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Debt,  a senior 
Treasury  Department  official,  testified  in  our  case  that  the  United  States 
has  used  our  trust  funds  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 

But  no  one  knows  how  much  of  our  money  was  used  to  reduce  the  debt  load 
of  this  country  or  how  many  years  the  U.S.  government  used  our  trust  money 
for  these  and  other  important  government  purposes,  such  as  building  dams 
and  major  power  projects  in  the  West. 

We  hope  an  accounting  will  finally  tell  the  true  story  of  how  the 
government  has  used  Individual  Indian  Trust  funds  for  more  than  100  years. 
And,  we  also  hope  that  we  will  learn  what  really  happened  to  40  million 
acres  of  Individual  Indian  Trust  land  that  simply  vanished,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  head  of  Interior's  Office  of  Historical  Accounting. 

Seven  years  later.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  the  government's 
trustee-delegate  for  the  nation's  first  citizens,  has  done  nothing  to 
provide  us  answers  to  this  and  other  important  trust  accounting  issues. 

Why  the  delay?  Why  the  deception?  Why  the  disdain  for  the  obligations 
Norton  owes  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Individual  Indian  Trust 
beneficiaries,  many  of  whom  live  in  Washington  state? 

Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  and  others  have  said  it's  because  Indians 
lack  political  clout  in  the  nation's  capital.  Any  other  interest  group 
would  have  had  this  problem  resolved  immediately,  McCain  has  said.  There 
is  no  dispute  about  the  evidence.  Study  after  study  has  warned  Congress 
that  our  trust  funds  were  being  horribly  managed  by  the  Department  of 
Interior.  Billions  of  dollars  are  missing. 

In  1989,  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Investigations  found  that 
"fraud  and  corruption  pervade"  the  Interior  Department.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  warned  both  Republican  and  Democratic  administrations 
for  years  that  this  is  a very  serious  problem. 

In  1994,  Congress  ordered  Interior  to  account  for  the  missing  funds. 
Nothing  happened. 

So  we  Indians  did  what  others  similarly  situated  would  have  done.  We 
turned  to  the  courts  for  help  to  straighten  out  an  obdurate  and  dishonest 
executive  and  an  uninterested  Congress. 

Since  we  filed  our  suit,  we  have  won  several  significant  victories.  In 
1999,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  declared  the  government  breached 
its  trust  responsibilities  to  us  and  ordered  the  interior  secretary  and 
the  treasury  secretary  to  provide  us  a complete  accounting  of  all  trust 
assets,  including  the  revenues  generated  from  our  trust  lands  since  the 
creation  of  the  Individual  Indian  Trust  in  1887.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  unanimously  agreed  with  Lamberth  and  found 
that  the  interior  secretary  had  engaged  in  "malfeasance"  and  has  unduly 
delayed  the  accounting,  causing  irreparable  harm  to  all  of  us. 

The  government's  record  as  trustee  for  Indians  is  "a  long  and  sorry 
story,"  Lamberth  declared.  "...  It  is  fiscal  and  governmental 
irresponsibility  in  its  purest  form." 

Tough  words,  to  be  sure  - but  they  are  utterly  meaningless  unless  Norton 


is  compelled  to  do  what  she  is  required  to  do  by  law. 

Continuing  to  rely  on  the  good  faith  of  the  interior  secretary  is  an 
exercise  in  futility. 

There  is  enough  wrongdoing,  malfeasance  and  incompetence  in  the  way  the 
Department  of  Interior  has  handled  our  monies  to  fill  a thousand 
accounting  school  and  law  school  textbooks,  the  courts  agreed. 

Records  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  lost,  systematically  destroyed, 
corrupted  and,  in  many  cases,  never  kept.  In  short,  the  government  has  no 
idea  what  the  proper  balances  in  our  trust  accounts  should  be.  It  doesn't 
know  how  many  trust  beneficiaries  there  were  in  the  first  place  and  it 
doesn't  know  how  many  trust  accounts  it  should  be  managing  today. 

It  has  admitted,  however,  that  at  least  $13  billion  in  nominal  dollars 
has  been  collected  from  Individual  Indian  Trust  lands.  But  it  doesn't  know 
what  happened  to  this  money  or  the  compound  interest  this  money  was 
earning  for  generations. 

And  remember  these  are  accounts  the  government  created  for  some  of  the 
poorest  Americans.  We  Indians  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  The  government 
unilaterally  decided  we  were  incompetent  to  handle  our  own  funds  and 
created  the  trust  in  1887. 

Would  anyone  in  his  right  mind  voluntarily  give  his  or  her  life  savings 
to  unqualified  bureaucrats  and  political  appointees  in  Washington,  D.C? 
Never ! 

What  has  stunned  me  is  the  steadfast  resistance  and  hostility  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  first  to  our  lawsuit  and  then  to  the 
rulings,  now  numbering  more  than  50,  that  we  have  won. 

As  our  victories  in  court  have  increased,  so  has  the  government's 
resistance  and  open  hostility  to  a just  and  fair  resolution.  What  are  they 
afraid  of?  Exposure  of  another  Teapot  Dome  scandal? 

After  concluding  another  trial  - 44  days  - in  Duly  on  accounting  and 
trust  rehabilitation  issues,  we  are  moving  closer  to  the  long-overdue 
accounting,  the  government  seems  to  be,  pardon  the  cliche,  circling  the 
wagons.  Every  ruling  reinforcing  the  trust  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  us  trust  beneficiaries  is  ignored  - whether  the  rulings  are  made 
by  the  trial  court,  the  appellate  court  or  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  As 
Lamberth  lamented,  "this  is  not  our  form  of  government." 

We  can  settle  this  case,  but  the  government  first  must  participate  in 
settlement  talks  with  integrity,  something  they  have  refused  to  do  for  the 
seven  years  this  case  has  been  litigated. 

It  must  stop  hiding  behind  disingenuous  excuses,  defending  the 
indefensible  and  protecting  incompetent  and  dishonest  officials. 

Any  settlement  must  be  fair  and  just  to  make  Indians  whole  for  monies 
that  have  been  collected  by  the  United  States  for  116  years. 

It  is,  after  all,  our  money.  It  is  our  property  right. 

Elouise  Cobell 
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Tribal  chair  denies  special  treatment 
for  employees  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
DON  THOMPSON 
Associated  Press 
February  26,  2004 

SACRAMENTO  - Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  whose  actions  helped 
themselves  and  their  relatives  gain  membership  in  a tribe  now  seeking  to 
build  a casino  did  not  receive  any  special  treatment,  the  tribe's  chairman 


says . 

Chairman  Matt  Franklin  defended  the  lone  Band  of  Miwok  Indians  on 
Wednesday  as  the  FBI  began  probing  alleged  conflicts  of  interest  involving 
the  regional  bureau  officials,  who  opened  the  tribe's  membership  to  add 
465  people,  all  of  them  unrelated  to  the  original  70  members.  On  Tuesday, 
the  Interior  Department's  inspector  general  and  Congress'  General 
Accounting  Office  said  they  were  launching  investigations. 

"All  535  members  of  our  tribe  went  through  the  same  recognition  and 
enrollment  process  as  any  other.  No  member,  whether  or  not  they  worked  for 
the  BIA,  was  given  any  preferential  treatment,"  Franklin  said  in  a letter 
to  The  Washington  Post  in  response  to  an  Associated  Press  story  published 
there  and  elsewhere  Monday. 

The  AP  article  did  not  allege  the  tribe  gave  bureau  officials  special 
treatment,  but  pointed  out  that  the  officials'  decision  to  expand  the  lone 
Band's  rolls  - over  the  objections  of  the  tribe's  leadership  at  the  time  - 
allowed  the  officials  to  become  tribal  members  and  some  of  their  relatives 
to  become  tribal  leaders. 

Four  of  the  five  lone  Band  leaders  elected  in  2003  are  related  to  Amy 
Dutschke,  who  authorized  the  election  as  the  bureau's  acting  regional 
director  at  the  time.  The  election  was  overseen  by  another  bureau  official 
who  had  three  relatives  added  to  the  tribe. 

Original  tribal  members  have  no  representatives  among  the  new  leadership, 
which  now  is  seeking  to  build  a $100  million,  2,000-slot-machine  casino 
which  would  enrich  the  tribe. 

The  tribe's  "historic"  or  "hereditary"  chief,  Nicolas  Villa  3r.,  was  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Wednesday,  lobbying  congressmen  to  intervene  against  the 
regional  BIA  office's  actions.  Villa  opposes  building  a casino. 

Franklin  said  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  "original"  members 
who  lived  on  40  acres  outside  lone,  and  the  later  addition  of  Dutschke' s 
relatives,  who  are  American  Indians  with  roots  in  the  lone  area,  and 
others . 

"The  'original  tribal  leaders'  were  (federally)  recognized  at  the  same 
time  as  Amy  Dutschke,  the  rest  and  myself,"  Franklin  wrote.  "How  these 
individuals  can  claim  they  were  any  more  'original'  than  anyone  else  in 
our  tribe  is  hard  to  fathom." 

Franklin,  who  is  not  related  to  Dutschke,  has  said  he  can  provide 
documents  proving  the  legitimacy  of  the  tribe's  expanded  membership,  but 
has  not  done  so  despite  repeated  requests  over  several  weeks.  Bureau 
officials  have  not  responded  despite  repeated  requests,  including  a letter 
sent  by  the  AP  nearly  a month  ago  to  Dutschke  and  other  officials. 

Congressmen,  county  supervisors  and  casino  opponents  don't  dispute  there 
is  a decade-long  factional  dispute  over  the  tribe's  leadership.  But  they 
allege  it  was  compounded  and  even  prompted  by  regional  bureau  officials 
with  a clear  conflict  of  interest. 

Congressmen  and  county  supervisors  note  that  the  bureau  officials  who 
approved  the  tribal  makeup  would  benefit  from  the  estimated  $185  million  a 
year  the  casino  could  generate. 

Amador  County  Supervisor  Mario  Biagi,  one  of  the  officials  alleging  a 
conflict  of  interest,  said  he  was  contacted  Wednesday  by  the  FBI. 

FBI  spokeswoman  Karen  Ernst  said  agents  have  begun  "looking  into"  the 
allegations,  but  "we  haven't  officially  opened  an  investigation"  despite  a 
request  Monday  from  Rep.  Frank  Wolf,  R-Va.,  chairman  of  a subcommittee 
that  oversees  the  FBI's  budget. 
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Indian  health  care  in  cash  crunch 
Tribal  health  centers  at  risk 
Kevin  Graman 
Staff  writer 
February  25,  2004 

A proposed  $46  million  increase  in  federal  spending  on  Native  American 
health  care  does  not  begin  to  keep  pace  with  medical  costs,  Indian  leaders 
and  health  care  providers  say. 

"It's  almost  a cut  because  budget  increases  have  not  been  keeping  up 
with  inflation,"  said  Lillian  Spark  of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians . 

She  said  annual  medical  spending  nationwide  has  fallen  to  about  $1,500 
per  Indian,  less  than  the  government  spends  on  federal  prisoners. 

"It  is  definitely  not  enough  to  take  care  of  the  health  disparities  or 
the  basic  services  that  our  tribal  community  needs,"  Spark  said. 

The  Bush  administration  has  asked  for  $3  billion  in  fiscal  year  2005  for 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  That  is  a 1.6  percent  increase  over  2004,  at  a time  when  total 
national  health  care  spending  has  been  growing  at  about  7 percent.  Adding 
third-party  payers,  such  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  raises  the  agency's 
budget  to  $3.7  billion. 

Of  the  proposed  $46  million  increase  in  Indian  Health  Service  funding 
for  2005,  $36  million  is  earmarked  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  federal 
employee  pay  and  to  allow  tribal  health  programs  to  provide  comparable  pay 
raises  to  their  employees. 

This  leaves  less  than  a $10  million  increase  to  cover  other  costs. 

Spark  said  Indian  leaders  have  estimated  it  would  take  $19.4  billion 
annually  to  adequately  fund  Indian  health  nationally. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  is  the  principal  health-care  provider  for 
approximately  1.5  million  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  a trust 
mandated  by  numerous  treaties,  laws.  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  executive 
orders . 

But  regional  Indian  health  officials  said  the  U.S.  government  has  not 
kept  its  promise  to  a population  that  is  growing  at  about  2 percent 
annually. 

"The  budget  increases  have  never  kept  up  with  demand,  let  alone  the 
inflation  rate  in  medical  care,"  said  Debra  Hanks,  executive  director  of 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe's  Benewah  Medical  Center  in  Plummer,  Idaho. 

She  said  the  inflation  rate  in  pharmaceuticals  alone  is  more  than  14 
percent . 

Like  all  Indian  health  service  units,  the  reservation  clinic  is  required 
to  treat  any  patient  who  can  show  descendency  in  any  tribe.  This  puts 
added  pressure  on  the  Plummer  clinic  and  the  Spokane  Reservation  clinic  in 
Wellpinit,  which  are  near  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Spokane  with  large  urban 
Indian  populations,  Indian  health  officials  said. 

Bob  Brisbois,  a Spokane  Tribal  Council  member  and  vice  president  of  the 
Northwest  Portland-Area  Indian  Health  Board,  said  the  proposed  budget  is 
particularly  bad  for  Northwest  tribes,  which  are  dependent  on  contracts 
for  care  only  regional  hospitals  can  provide. 

Unlike  other  parts  of  the  nation,  there  are  no  large  Indian  Health 
Service  hospitals  in  the  Northwest,  and  tribes  here  depend  on  contract 
health  services  to  pay  for  specialty  care,  including  most  surgeries. 

"Contract  health  is  a big  problem  for  Northwest  Indian  tribes,"  said  3im 
Murphy,  finance  director  for  the  Benewah  Medical  Center. 

Since  Aug.  1,  the  David  C.  Wynecoop  Memorial  Clinic  in  Wellpinit  has 
been  on  "priority  1"  status,  limiting  contract  health  service  to  life- 
threatening  conditions,  said  Kay  Moyer,  the  clinic's  executive  director. 

Priority  1 services  include  emergency  surgeries  or  acute  trauma  care, 
renal  dialysis,  emergency  psychiatric  care  for  people  who  are  a threat  to 
themselves  or  others,  obstetrical  deliveries  and  acute  prenatal  care  and 
neonatal  care. 

Others,  Brisbois  said,  are  on  a waiting  list. 

"You  could  be  on  that  list  for  two  to  three  years  unless  your  health 
deteriorates  to  priority  1,"  he  said. 


The  proposed  Indian  Health  Service  budget  includes  $497  million  for 
contract  health  services  nationwide,  an  $18  million  increase  over  2004. 

"That  doesn't  come  close  to  covering  mandatory  costs  or  medical 
inflation,"  Brisbois  said.  "Our  contract  health  funds  are  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  people." 

Brisbois  said  the  federal  government  funds  the  clinic  to  treat  2,117 
patients  a year.  The  tribal  health  budget  is  about  $4.5  million  annually. 

Moyer  said  about  $1.1  million  of  that  comes  from  third-party  billing. 

Because  of  Washington  state  cuts  in  Medicaid  funding  last  year,  the 
clinic  has  had  to  curtail  things  like  general  eye  and  dental  care  and 
other  preventative  services,  said  Barbara  LeBret,  the  clinic's  contract 
health  administrator. 

"We  restrict  what  services  we  do  pay  for,"  she  said. 

Last  year,  the  Wellpinit  clinic,  which  had  more  than  23,000  visits,  saw 
a $14,000  increase  in  overall  Indian  Health  Service  funding. 

The  clinic  also  serves  280  Kalispel  Indians,  but  since  their  reservation 
is  75  miles  away,  most  of  the  160  Kalispels  living  there  rely  on  contract 
health  care  providers  in  Newport  or  Spokane. 

"But  what  really  eats  up  our  resources"  are  more  than  2,000  additional 
Indians  coming  to  the  Wellpinit  clinic  from  off  the  reservation,  Brisbois 
said . 

"There's  just  not  enough  money,"  he  said. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe,  which  is  able  to  provide  health  benefits  to  its 
employees,  is  in  better  shape  financially. 

Hanks  said  the  Indian  Health  Service  provides  54  percent  of  the  budget 
of  the  Benewah  Medical  Center.  The  clinic,  which  treats  both  Indians  and 
non-Indians,  has  more  than  12,000  registered  patients,  7,000  of  whom  are 
active  patients.  Hanks  said.  Indian  health  money  cannot  be  spent  on  non- 
Indians  . 

The  Benewah  Medical  Center  typically  begins  the  fiscal  year  at  priority 
3,  providing  contract  care  for  chronic  conditions.  Examples  of  priority  3 
services  include  eye  glasses,  dermatological  care  and  physical  therapy. 

But  during  the  year,  the  clinic  has  to  review  its  financial  situation 
and  make  adjustments  in  its  contract  health  services  budget,  Murphy  said. 

At  the  end  of  Danuary,  four  months  into  the  fiscal  year,  Murphy  said, 
the  clinic  was  exceeding  its  contract  budget  and  had  to  "adjust  downward." 

The  clinic  had  to  go  to  priority  2 for  all  its  patients  except  the  very 
young  or  very  old.  Cancer  screening,  diabetic  maintenance,  mammography  and 
HIV  testing  are  examples  of  priority  2 services. 

"We  are  experiencing  the  same  things  other  tribes  are,"  Murphy  said, 
"habitual  shortfalls  in  contract  health  services." 

He  calls  this  system  of  health  care  funding  "a  crapshoot." 

"We  are  obligated  to  provide  referral  services  to  eligible  patients, 
irrespective  of  cost,"  Murphy  said.  "But  if  we  have  a patient  that  has  a 
catastrophic  case,  we  are  on  the  hook  for  it." 

In  this  regard,  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  and  Spokanes  are  in  the  same  $18 
million  boat  as  all  other  American  Indians.  For  the  past  two  years,  Murphy 
said,  that's  how  much  the  IHS  has  had  in  its  catastrophic  health  emergency 
fund . 

If  a patient's  medical  bills  exceed  $23,800  --  a figure  that  is  adjusted 
annually  --  Indian  health  care  providers  are  reimbursed  from  this  fund  on 
a first-come-first-served  basis  until  the  $18  million  is  gone. 

It  typically  runs  out  by  Dune  1. 

"This  puts  tribal  health  centers  at  considerable  risk,"  Murphy  said. 
"Either  they  have  to  come  up  with  the  funds,  or  patients  don't  get  the 
care. " 

Kevin  Graman  can  be  reached  at  (509)  459-5433 
or  by  e-mail  at  kevingr@spokesman.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Spokesman-Review. 
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Monitoring  poor  in  Chemawa  death 

Documents  reveal  an  intoxicated  teen  at  the  Salem  school  died  after 
being  left  unsupervised  in  a cell  that  has  generated  years  of  concern 
KARA  BRIGGS  and  KIM  CHRISTENSEN 
February  29,  2004 

Cindy  Gilbert  Sohappy's  blood-alcohol  level  was  more  than  twice  the  legal 
limit  for  Oregon  drivers  when  Chemawa  Indian  School  staffers  placed  her  in 
a holding  cell  at  8:20  p.m.  Dec.  6. 

Less  than  an  hour  later,  the  cell's  video  surveillance  camera  captured 
the  Warm  Springs  teenager  flailing  on  the  floor. 

A Chemawa  dormitory  worker  was  stationed  at  a video  monitor  just  outside 
the  cells  and,  according  to  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  records  obtained  by 
The  Oregonian,  was  supposed  to  "get  up  from  the  desk  and  step  inside  the 
room  to  check  on  the  student"  every  15  minutes. 

But  no  one  came  to  her  aid  as  she  thrashed  around  --  and  no  one  entered 
the  cell  to  check  on  her  as  she  lay  motionless  for  the  next  two  hours.  At 
11:20  p.m.,  the  dorm  worker  discovered  that  Sohappy  had  stopped  breathing. 

By  then  it  was  too  late. 

Neither  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  police  officer  who  began  CPR  nor 
Salem  firefighters  who  rushed  to  the  boarding  school  minutes  later  could 
revive  her.  Sohappy  was  dead  of  alcohol  poisoning  at  the  age  of  16. 

The  account  of  her  final  hours  is  gleaned  from  a timeline  compiled  by 
Chemawa  officials  --  and  examined  by  The  Oregonian  --as  well  as  from 
other  documents,  and  interviews  with  federal  officials  who  are  familiar 
with  the  surveillance  tape's  contents. 

Much  remains  unknown  about  the  circumstances  of  the  girl's  death.  But  it 
is  clear  that  officials  at  Chemawa,  the  BIA  and  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
which  operates  a clinic  on  the  campus,  had  for  years  been  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  locking  up  intoxicated  and  unruly  students.  The  BIA  operates 
the  318-student  school  in  Salem. 

Documents  obtained  by  The  Oregonian  show  the  BIA's  own  inspectors 
sounded  alarms  that  caught  the  attention  of  top  agency  officials  but 
prompted  little,  if  any,  corrective  action.  One  BIA  inspector  eight  years 
ago  called  it  "amazing"  that  no  one  had  sued  over  the  cells'  use  and 
recommended  they  be  converted  into  a detoxification  facility. 

That  did  not  happen.  When  Chemawa ' s then-supervisor  relayed  the 
inspector's  concerns  to  BIA's  regional  head  of  education  in  Portland,  he 
said,  he  got  no  response. 

Even  as  the  warnings  mounted  in  the  past  10  years,  Chemawa ' s nationally 
recognized  alcohol-  and  drug-treatment  program  was  gutted,  leaving  the 
cells  as  virtually  the  only  treatment  option  for  hundreds  of  troubled 
students . 

Chemawa 's  problems  also  were  well-known  by  some  regional  BIA  education 
officials,  as  witnessed  by  a memo  one  of  them  wrote  three  days  after 
Sohappy  died. 

"We  are  aware  (of)  a problem  at  Chemawa  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  drugs  and 
smoking,"  Hoy  Martin,  the  BIA's  Oklahoma  education  line  officer,  wrote  to 
her  boss  in  Washington,  D.C.  "It  appears  they  do  not  do  anything  about 
this  situation." 

Sohappy's  death  has  sparked  a criminal  investigation  by  the  FBI,  which 
will  help  determine  whether  anyone  is  culpable  for  a death  the  state 
medical  examiner  has  ruled  as  an  accident.  Agents  seized  the  videotape  and 
handwritten  logs  in  which  students'  conditions  are  to  be  recorded  after 
they  are  checked  every  15  minutes.  The  entries  for  Sohappy  read  "sleeping." 

The  FBI  has  jurisdiction  in  the  case  because  Chemawa 's  400-acre  campus 
is  federal  property. 

The  inspector  general's  office  of  the  Interior  Department,  which 
oversees  the  BIA,  is  conducting  a separate  investigation  to  determine 


whether  policies  and  procedures  --  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  school 
employees  --  contributed  to  her  death. 

In  the  meantime,  many  of  those  closest  to  the  case  have  little  to  say 
about  it. 

Hesse  Renteria,  40,  the  dorm  worker  assigned  to  monitor  the  cells  that 
Saturday  night,  is  one  of  four  school  employees  who  were  immediately  put 
on  paid  leave.  In  a brief  interview  with  The  Oregonian,  she  confirmed  that 
she  was  on  duty,  but  would  say  only  that  she  had  done  nothing  wrong. 

"I  just  did,"  she  said,  "what  I was  supposed  to  do." 

Teen  starts  drinking  at  Chemawa 

Cindy  Gilbert  Sohappy  grew  up  on  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  in  Central 
Oregon,  the  granddaughter  of  chief  tribal  Judge  Lola  Sohappy,  a nationally 
recognized  advocate  for  the  welfare  of  Native  American  children. 

The  teenager  attended  Madras  High  School  through  her  sophomore  year  and 
participated  in  ROTC.  Friends  and  family  say  she  did  not  drink  alcohol 
before  transferring  to  Chemawa  for  her  junior  year  last  September. 

It  was  there,  they  say,  that  she  fell  in  with  the  wrong  crowd,  and  was 
drinking  the  day  she  died.  About  8 p.m.,  as  several  friends  were  helping 
Sohappy  walk  back  to  her  dorm,  two  Chemawa  staffers  confronted  them. 

The  workers  brought  Sohappy  in  for  a Breathalyzer  test,  which  measured 
her  blood-alcohol  content  at  0.192  percent.  Officials  have  not  released 
the  results  of  an  autopsy,  which  would  more  precisely  measure  the  alcohol 
in  her  system. 

About  8:20  p.m.,  Sohappy  was  placed  alone  in  one  of  the  cells.  The  other 
three  were  occupied  by  seven  boys,  according  to  records  reviewed  by  The 
Oregonian . 

School  and  BIA  officials  have  repeatedly  declined  to  discuss  their 
procedures.  However,  the  memo  that  Martin,  the  education  line  officer, 
wrote  three  days  after  Sohappy' s death  describes  Chemawa 's  regimen. 

"Each  room  has  a live-time  video  monitor  accessible  by  the  staff  sitting 
at  a desk  so  they  can  track  the  student's  behavior,"  Martin  wrote.  "Every 
15  minutes,  the  staff  person  is  required  to  get  up  from  the  desk  and  step 
inside  the  room  to  check  on  the  student."  The  videotape  shows  no  one 
entering  the  cell  for  more  than  two  hours  before  the  dorm  worker  went  in 
at  11:20  p.m.  and  discovered  Sohappy  was  not  breathing.  She  radioed  to  the 
school's  lone  BIA  police  officer,  who  raced  to  the  holding  facility  with  a 
campus  security  guard. 

As  they  began  CPR,  someone  from  the  school  called  9-1-1  at  11:23  p.m., 
records  show.  Salem  firefighters,  who  are  trained  as  emergency  medical 
technicians,  arrived  six  minutes  later.  They  were  unable  to  revive  the 
girl  and  canceled  a call  for  an  ambulance. 

FBI  agents  showed  up  a short  time  later,  taped  off  the  cell  as  a crime 
scene  and  began  their  investigation. 

The  FBI  has  declined  to  release  details  of  its  investigation,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in 
Portland . 

Federal  prosecutors  could  seek  involuntary  manslaughter  charges  against 
anyone  deemed  responsible  for  Sohappy 's  death.  To  support  the  charge 
prosecutors  must  show  that  someone  was  criminally  negligent,  or  was  so 
reckless  that  the  risks  to  Sohappy  were  known  but  ignored. 

Chemawa  administrators  and  BIA  officials  referred  all  questions  to  Nedra 
Darling,  the  BIA's  spokeswoman  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  said  she  was  not 
aware  of  the  videotape's  contents  and  declined  to  comment  on  other  aspects 
of  the  investigation. 

Cells  a symptom  of  larger  problem 

Holding  cells  have  been  part  of  life  at  Chemawa  for  decades. 

The  school  used  to  have  cells  in  its  old  infirmary,  but  moved  them  to 
the  Indian  Health  Service  clinic  when  the  campus  was  razed  and  rebuilt  in 
1980.  The  IHS  tore  them  down  in  the  mid-1980s  because  of  concerns  about 
liability,  according  to  Myron  George,  a social  worker  at  the  clinic  since 
1985. 

Chemawa  built  its  own  cells  in  1990.  The  four  rooms  measure  7-feet-by- 
10-feet  each  and  are  attached  to  a maintenance  building  located  a quarter- 


mile  from  the  dormitories. 

Gerald  Gray  Sr.,  who  ran  Chemawa  from  1982  to  1994,  said  the  holding 
cells  are  symptomatic  of  the  school's  larger  problem  --  having  more 
troubled  children  than  it  could  handle  and  lacking  the  resources  and 
professional  staff  to  provide  the  mental  health  care  they  needed. 

"You  were  almost  terrified  when  you  let  students  in,  knowing  that  you 
didn't  have  the  programs  to  help  them,"  Gray  said  last  week. 

Founded  in  1880,  Chemawa  was  among  the  first  government-run  boarding 
schools.  Most  U.S.  treaties  with  tribal  nations  promised  education  for 
their  children,  and  in  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s  that  meant  boarding 
schools . 

The  government  at  one  time  ran  200  such  schools,  which  aimed  to  not  only 
educate  tribal  children  but  also  assimilate  them  into  white  culture.  Calls 
for  reform  began  in  1928  and  by  the  1960s,  the  government  had  stopped 
forcing  Native  American  children  to  attend.  Since  then,  most  boarding 
schools  have  closed  or  have  been  taken  over  by  tribal  governments. 

Some  of  Chemawa 's  students,  who  come  from  throughout  the  Midwest  and 
West,  are  drawn  to  the  school  by  family  tradition  or  a desire  to  live  in 
an  all  Native  American  environment.  Many  arrive  with  drug  and  alcohol 
problems  or  are  from  abusive  and  neglectful  homes.  Some  have  been  ordered 
by  courts  to  attend. 

Even  those  who  have  been  critical  of  the  cells  acknowledge  that  Chemawa 
has  few  options  for  dealing  with  its  large  number  of  intoxicated  and 
unruly  students. 

"Given  the  overall  lack  of  appropriate  local  facilities  available  to 
Chemawa,"  a 2002  IHS  inspection  report  noted,  "the  holding  cell  seems  to 
currently  be  the  best  answer  for  its  needs." 

One  BIA  inspection  report  provides  a snapshot  of  the  cells'  heavy  usage. 
Between  September  1995  and  January  1996  the  school  detained  338  students 
for  an  average  stay  of  seven  hours.  Of  the  338,  193  had  been  drinking. 

During  his  time  at  the  school.  Gray  started  a nationally  recognized 
alcohol  and  drug  treatment  program,  which  had  seven  counselors.  The 
program  dwindled  after  he  left  in  1994. 

In  2000,  then-Supervisor  Louis  King  closed  the  program  amid  declining 
federal  funding  and  a dispute  with  its  director,  whom  he  fired.  Chemawa ' s 
staffing  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  counseling  has  since  dropped  from 
seven  to  one,  whose  services  are  augmented  by  one  IHS  doctor. 

King  was  later  replaced  by  Larry  Byers,  who  joined  the  staff  in  1976  as 
a teacher  and  football  coach,  and  had  been  principal  since  the  mid-1990s. 
Byers  has  declined  repeated  requests  for  interviews. 

Officials  said  the  cells  have  not  been  used  since  Sohappy's  death. 

Danger  known  for  years 

Documents  recently  obtained  by  The  Oregonian  show  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  had  been  aware  for  years  that  the  cells  posed  a danger  to 
students  and  potential  legal  liability  for  the  school.  The  cells  have  been 
the  subject  of  repeated  warnings  since  1989  by  Indian  Health  Service 
officials  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  inspectors. 

"It  is  amazing  that  the  program  has  not  been  sued,  because  its  window  of 
liability  is  wide  open,"  a BIA  inspector  reported  in  1996.  "It  has  no 
detention  personnel,  no  support  staff,  no  operational  descriptions,  no 
funding  and  no  clear  authority  to  be  used  as  a correctional  institution." 

lack  Fry,  then  Chemawa 's  acting  supervisor,  relayed  the  inspector's 
concerns  about  the  cells  in  a letter  to  his  boss,  John  Reimer,  the  BIA's 
education  line  officer  in  Portland. 

"In  the  verbal  exit  interview,  he  stated  that  we  would  be  open  for  a 
lawsuit  if  we  used  the  facility  for  many  of  the  purposes  that  we  have  used 
it  for  in  the  past,"  Fry  wrote.  "He  specifically  listed  the  alcohol  and 
drug  involved  students  and  further  included  the  violent,  angry  students, 
and  the  potentially  criminally  involved  students." 

Fry  wrote  to  Reimer  that  "a  lack  of  trained  staff  and  adequate 
facilities"  made  it  difficult  to  maintain  a campus  free  of  alcohol  and 
drugs . 

"At  issue  here  is  the  ability  of  Chemawa  Indian  High  School  to  ensure 
that  the  students  are  really  being  kept  safe  and  healthy  throughout  the 


school  year/'  Fry  wrote  in  Duly  1996. 

Fry,  who  is  now  principal  of  the  Quileute  Tribal  School  in  Washington 
state,  said  recently  that  he  received  no  response  to  that  letter. 

Reimer's  office  on  Friday  referred  calls  to  Darling,  the  BIA  spokeswoman, 
who  would  not  comment  on  the  inspection  report. 

The  BIA  has  refused  for  nearly  three  months  to  release  even  the  most 
basic  information  about  Sohappy's  death  and  Chemawa's  policies  and 
procedures  for  dealing  with  intoxicated  students. 

But  according  to  a BIA  memo  distributed  at  a Danuary  meeting  of  BIA 
educators,  none  of  the  four  federally  operated  Native  American  boarding 
schools  had  adequate  policies  and  procedures  for  dealing  with  intoxicated 
students,  and  Chemawa,  under  Supervisor  Larry  Byers,  was  singled  out  as 
particularly  lacking. 

"Schools  need  to  strengthen  their  policies  and  procedures;  overall,  they 
are  weak  and  they  said  they  did  not  have  policies/procedures,"  the  memo 
states.  "This  is  a surprise,  but  they  insisted  they  did  not  have 
policies/procedures.  Mr.  Byers  was  especially  adamant  about  it." 

News  researcher  Lynne  Palombo  of  The  Oregonian  contributed  to  this  report. 
Kara  Briggs:  503-221-4353;  karabriggs@news.oregonian.com 
Kim  Christensen:  503-294-5131;  kchristensen@news.oregonian.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Oregonian/OregonLive.com.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Students  lend  a leg  to  fight  diabetes  among  Cherokee 
By  Don  Ostendorff,  Staff  Writer 
February  25,  2004 

CHEROKEE  - Physical  education  teacher  Dudy  Castorena  points  to  a 
cardboard  thermometer  that  runs  up  one  wall  of  the  gym  at  Cherokee 
Elementary  School  as  the  sound  of  jump  ropes  smacking  the  floor  fills  the 
air . 

The  tick  marks  start  at  zero  and  end  at  $15,000. 

"We  are  trying  to  turn  our  thermometer  orange,"  she  said.  "It's  going  to 
be  a big  thing. " 

The  students  jumping  furiously  behind  her  want  to  turn  the  thermometer 
orange  by  Tuesday  in  a fund-raising  campaign  to  fight  diabetes.  Last  year 
the  students  jumped  for  the  American  Heart  Association,  but  tribal  leaders 
this  year  decided  to  use  the  money  for  an  issue  that  hits  closer  to  home. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  13,000-member  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians  has  been  diagnosed  with  Type  II  diabetes.  Health  experts  estimated 
the  actual  rate  is  one-third  when  undiagnosed  cases  are  included. 

Currently,  26  children  younger  than  18  have  been  diagnosed  with  the 
disease. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  and  the  federal  Indian 
Health  Service  last  year  said  better  health  campaigns  and  education 
targeted  at  American  Indians  is  needed. 

A CDC  study  found  that  the  adult  diabetes  rate  is  two  times  higher  than 
the  national  rate,  15.3  percent  for  American  Indians. 

Kathy  Wolfe,  chairwoman  of  the  tribe's  school  board,  and  Nancy  Taylor, 
a school  board  member,  spent  Monday  afternoon  watching  the  students  jump. 

"We  are  so  excited,"  Wolfe  said.  "We  are  just  really  proud  that  they  are 
doing  something  for  the  community." 

"And  what  better  problem  than  diabetes?"  Taylor  said. 

Last  year,  the  tribe  raised  $22,000  for  the  heart  association.  The  tribe 
set  the  goal  lower  this  year  because  it  is  the  first  time  the  students 
have  raised  money  for  diabetes.  The  campaign  is  called  "Dumping  Against 


Diabetes  . It's  a Native  Thing." 

Diabetes  causes  high  levels  of  glucose  in  the  blood,  which  can  damage 
just  about  any  organ  in  the  body.  Complications  from  diabetes  can  include 
damage  to  the  eyes,  kidneys,  nervous  system  and  vascular  system. 

Students  are  going  door-to-door  in  their  communities,  asking  for  help 
from  family  members  and  tapping  businesses  to  meet  the  goal.  Contributions 
are  not  based  on  the  amount  of  time  a student  pledges  to  jump,  a common 
fund-raising  setup  used  in  the  past. 

The  donations  will  be  counted  Tuesday  during  a party  for  the  students 
featuring  music,  door  prizes  and  a performance  from  the  tribe's  jump-rope 
teams,  the  lumping  Braves  and  Bouncing  Braves.  Students  will  be  awarded 
prizes  ranging  from  a water  bottle  to  a Mongoose  bicycle  based  on  the 
amount  of  money  they  raise. 

The  top  fund-raiser  will  get  to  throw  a pie  in  the  face  of  Robert 
Thomason,  the  elementary  school's  assistant  principal.  The  party  starts  in 
the  elementary  school  gym  at  6 p.m.  and  the  community  is  invited. 

leff  Bachar,  program  manager  for  Cherokee's  REACH  2010  grant,  a federal 
program  to  eliminate  health  disparities  in  minority  populations,  said  the 
money  from  the  campaign  would  be  used  for  fitness  equipment,  training  and 
education.  He  said  the  money  is  great,  but  the  students  will  have  the 
biggest  impact  by  educating  the  community  about  diabetes. 

"Diabetes  can  be  prevented  is  the  message  these  kids  are  communicating," 
he  said. 

Want  to  help? 

Students  in  Cherokee  are  trying  to  raise  $15,000  by  Tuesday  to  fight 
diabetes.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  13,000-  member  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  has  been  diagnosed  with  diabetes. 

Send  donations  to  Cherokee  Elementary  School,  "lumping  Against  Diabetes  . 
It's  a Native  Thing,"  P.0.  Box  134  Cherokee,  28719. 

Facts  about  Type  II  diabetes 

The  chance  of  developing  Type  II  diabetes  can  be  reduced  through  diet  and 
exercise.  Members  of  the  Eastern  Band  are  urged  to  get  tested  for  the 
disease.  The  disease  can  lead  to  kidney  failure  and  vision  problems.  Tips 
for  avoiding  and  living  with  Type  II  diabetes  include: 

- Exercise  30  minutes  a day,  three  times  a week. 

- Cut  down  on  fast  food. 

- Switch  to  diet  sodas. 

- See  a doctor  once  a year 

For  more  information,  visit  www.cdc.gov/diabetes 
Copyright  c.  2004  Ashville  Citizen-Times. 
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BIA  sets  funding  for  gym  at  area  tribal  school 
Associated  Press 
February  24,  2004 

MITCHELL,  S.D.  - The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  earmarked  emergency 
funding  to  replace  the  Crow  Creek  Tribal  School  gymnasium  in  Stephan, 
contingent  upon  approval  by  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees . 

The  current  gym  was  deemed  unsafe  recently  by  the  BIA. 

Crow  Creek  superintendent/CEO  Scott  Raue  said  the  dilapidated  building 
had  been  used  only  for  practices  in  recent  months.  The  school  has  rented 
gym  space  from  nearby  towns  for  its  home  games. 


Raue  said  he  hopes  to  break  ground  on  the  gym  within  the  next  two  months 
He  estimated  the  cost  at  $1  million  to  $2.5  million. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribal  chairman  Duane  Big  Eagle  met  with 
BIA  and  other  federal  government  officials  in  New  Mexico  and  Washington,  D 
C.,  and  asked  for  their  financial  help  because  the  high  school  and 
elementary  school  buildings  also  are  in  poor  condition. 

He  requested  emergency  funding  that  would  at  least  allow  for 
construction  of  a gymnasium  because  he  said  it's  a center  of  community 
activities  and  is  important  to  students  who  live  in  dorms  at  Crow  Creek 
High  School. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  News. 
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Save  the  Peaks  effort  draws  200 
S.J.  Wilson 
The  Observer 

FLAGSTAFF  - A crowd  of  approximately  200  gathered  to  listen  to  tribal 
representatives  assert  a message  that  they've  repeated  again  and  again 
ever  since  the  first  ski  lodge  was  erected  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks 
approximately  five  decades  ago.  The  message  to  the  Forest  Service  is 
clear  - the  Peaks  are  sacred  and  economic  interests  of  a handful  of 
investors  cannot  outweigh  the  spiritual  and  cultural  interests  of  13 
Arizona  tribes. 

On  Feb.  13,  Robert  Tohe  and  Berta  Benally  of  the  Save  the  Peaks 
Coalition  organized  a public  meeting  to  once  again  allow  native  and  non- 
Indian  activists  to  express  their  frustration  with  the  Forest  Service's 
proposed  DEIS.  The  document  outlines  a tentative  decision  to  recommend 
that  owners  of  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  ski  resort  be  allowed  not  only  to 
expand  existing  ski  trails  within  the  facility,  but  to  use  reclaimed 
wastewater  as  a source  to  create  snow  on  the  peaks.  This  proposal  would 
require  1.5  million  gallons  of  reclaimed  water  to  be  pumped  from  the  Rio 
de  Flag  Treatment  Plant  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of 
February  through  a 15-mile  underground  pipeline.  This  would  allow  the  ski 
area,  Snowbowl  owners  assert,  to  remain  open  125  days  per  year. 

What  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  tribal  members  say,  is  the 
spiritual  and  cultural  value  of  these  sacred  peaks  to  the  indigenous 
people  of  this  region. 

Voices  in  opposition 

Bill  Iordan  represented  the  Navajo  Medicine  Man  Association,  saying  that 
at  its  Feb.  11  meeting,  the  organization  unanimously  passed  a resolution 
stating  that  it  opposes  development  and  expansion  on  the  peaks.  This  has 
been  that  organization's  stand  over  the  past  three  generation. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  Caleb  Johnson  echoed  this  stand. 

"The  Hopi  Tribe  believes  that  we  should  not  use  wastewater  to  make  snow 
at  the  ski  resort.  The  mountains  are  sacred.  The  Kachinas  live  in  the 
mountains.  The  San  Francisco  Peaks  are  a sacred  place,  a holy  place,  like 
the  sanctuary  of  a church,  and  they  should  not  be  desecrated." 

Aside  from  spiritual  and  cultural  concerns,  Johnson  pointed  out  the 
Native  American  contribution  to  this  country  - whose  social  structure 
helped  to  form  the  U.S.  Constitution  - and  to  the  defense  of  this  country. 
On  a more  local  level,  Johnson  reminded  attendees  that  the  various  tribes 
in  this  area  make  a large  economic  contribution  to  border  towns  such  as 
Flagstaff.  As  an  example,  Johnson  stated  that  the  Hopi  Tribe  owns  two 
malls  and  the  Heritage  Square  in  this  city. 


"We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  this  community,  yet  we  [tribes] 
were  not  consulted  on  this  decision.  Our  opinions  deserve  to  be  weighed 
carefully,"  Johnson  said.  "Based  on  this,  our  recommendation  should  be 
heard.  The  Hopi  Tribe  is  absolutely  opposed  to  this  venture  that  Flagstaff 
is  about  to  take,"  Johnson  concluded. 

The  Yavapai-Apache  were  represented  by  Theodore  Smith,  a member  of  the 
tribal  council. 

"Our  tribe  is  the  same  as  the  Hopi,"  Smith  said.  "The  Peaks  are  a sacred 
place.  This  is  where  the  Holy  People  come  from.  They  come  down  and  we  have 
ceremonies.  We  do  not  condone  using  effluent  on  the  mountain  - it  is 
disrespectful.  If  you  have  a church,  you  respect  that  church.  You  don't 
want  that  kind  of  stuff  on  your  church." 

In  the  DEIS,  the  Forest  Service  acknowledges  that  the  San  Francisco 
Peaks  has  cultural  and  spiritual  significance  to  13  tribes,  including  the 
Navajo,  Hopi,  five  Apache  nations,  the  Hualapai  and  Havasupai.  The  Forest 
Service,  as  required  by  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA), 
consulted  these  tribes  in  preparing  the  DEIS.  Public  meetings  were  held  in 
Tuba  City  and  Kykotsmovi,  while  letters  and  telephone  meetings  as  well  as 
a dozen  meetings  with  representatives  of  the  Navajo,  Hopi  and  Yavapai- 
Apache  officials  were  conducted  - but  representatives  of  these  sovereign 
nations  who  attended  the  press  conference  questioned  whether  this  effort 
was  enough,  and  even  considered. 

Cora  Maxx  Phillips,  aide  to  Joe  Shirley,  Jr.  - the  president  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  - told  those  in  attendance  that  Shirley  has  great  concern 
for  the  San  Francisco  Peaks. 

"We  cherish  the  Peaks  as  a place  of  worship,"  she  said.  "Our  hope  for 
the  future  is  to  keep  the  delicate  balance  of  nature  and  respect  for 
cultural  diversity.  We  might  be  the  last  generation  of  Native  Americans  to 
live  in  the  way  we  choose,"  Maxx-Phillips  added. 

Later,  in  response  to  a question  from  the  press,  Maxx-Phillips  offered 
her  personal  opinion  that  many  Native  Americans  enjoy  coming  to  Flagstaff 
to  shop,  but  that  their  contribution  is  not  respected  - and  that  perhaps 
only  through  a boycott  could  Flagstaff  realize  the  impact  area  tribes  have 
on  its  economy. 

Tribal  impact 

Flagstaff  has  no  way  of  measuring  the  economic  impact  of  area  tribes  - 
monies  spent  by  tribal  members  who  spend  the  night  in  motels,  who  enjoy  a 
meal  with  their  families,  are  counted  as  tourism  dollars.  This  is  a 
double-edged  sword  - monies  spent  by  Native  Americans  elevate  the 
importance  of  tourism  - measured  by  dollar  value  - to  Flagstaff.  Meanwhile, 
the  importance  of  Native  American  spirituality  regarding  the  Peaks  is  often 
swept  aside  for  fear  of  a loss  of  tourism  dollars.  Ironically,  it's  Native 
Americans  who  are  spending  money  each  and  every  day  in  Flagstaff. 

Two  nights  before  the  conference,  Louise  Yellowman  dreamed  of  the  Peaks  - 
which  she  described  as  the  home  of  the  sacred  Abalone  shell. 

"I've  sat  in  these  same  chairs  and  worked  with  the  Forest  Service  and 
we've  made  some  progress,"  she  said.  "Sometimes  they  listen  and  sometimes 
they  don't.  Today  I want  to  tell  them  to  listen  - to  respect  our  sacred 
sites,  mountains,  forests,  animals  and  all  that  is  sacred,  including  our 
pristine  water." 

There  are  limits  to  the  use  of  resources,  set  by  ecology,  Yellowman  said. 

"You  must  respect  these  limits,"  she  added. 

Adverse  effects 

One  of  the  major  concerns  held  by  tribal  members  is  their  belief  that 
using  reclaimed  water  on  the  peaks  will  have  a detrimental  effect  on  the 
spiritual  entities,  plants,  soil  and  animals  that  make  their  homes  on  the 
Peaks.  This  concern  is  not  lost  on  the  Forest  Service,  as  the  DEIS  admits 
that  the  use  of  reclaimed  water  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  these 
values,  effects  that  would  be  irreversible. 

Although  representatives  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Snowbowl  insist 
that  reclaimed  water  is  safe  - even  to  drink  - according  to  EPA  and  ADEQ 
standards  - this  means  nothing  to  members  of  the  Arizona  tribes  who  are 
protesting  business  on  the  mountain. 


"We  use  water  in  many  ways  that  these  people  will  never  understand/' 
said  Roland  Manikaja,  a member  of  the  Hualapai  Tribe.  Manikaja  represented 
the  interests  of  the  people  known  as  the  guardians  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

"We  all  agree  that  what  is  sacred  to  other  tribes  is  sacred  to  us.  We  as 
indigenous  people  will  not  tolerate  further  desecration  to  the  Sacred 
Peaks.  I ask  for  forgiveness  for  you  so  you  can  see  us  as  who  we  are  - 
guardians  of  the  Sacred  Peaks/'  Manikaja  said. 

Caleb  Dohnson  later  added  that  the  Forest  Service  decision  to  even 
consider  further  development  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  is  a reflection  of 
American  society. 

"Americans  decide  things  on  an  economic  scale.  We're  reminding  people 
that  there  is  another  side  of  life  - the  spiritual/'  Dohnson  said.  "The 
Forest  Service  doesn't  really  believe  there's  something  up  there  on  that 

mountain.  They  tell  us,  'well,  we're  just  going  to  use  a little  piece.  Butwe  [Native  Americans] 
don't  believe  you  can  divide  spiritual  things  in  to 
little  pieces . " 

Comment  period 

The  DEIS  notice  appeared  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Feb.  13,  making  it 
the  first  day  of  the  designated  the  60-day  comment  period. 

Copies  of  the  DEIS  may  be  obtained  at  the  Coconino  National  Forest 
Supervisor's  Office  or  at  the  Peaks  Ranger  District  office.  They  are  also 
available  at  www.fs.fed.us/r3/coconino/nepa  or  in  hard  copy  by  contacting 
the  Coconino  National  Forest  address  below. 

Written  comments,  accepted  through  April  14,  should  be  addressed  to  Nora 
B.  Rasure,  Forest  Supervisor,  Coconino  National  Forest,  Snowbowl  DEIS 
Comments,  2323  E.  Greenlaw  Lane,  Flagstaff,  AZ  86004 j 
928-527-3600J  928-527-3620  fax. 

Oral  comments  may  be  provided  to  the  office  during  normal  business  hours 
via  telephone  or  in  person.  Electronic  comments  should  be  addressed  to 
comments-southwestern-coconino-paks@fs.fed.us.  Comments  will  be  included 
in  the  public  record. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Northern  Arizona  Newspapers,  Inc/Nava jo-Hopi  Observer. 
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Church  Rock  wells  are  radioactive 
By  Kathy  Flelms 
Dine'  Bureau 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Two  unregulated  wells  out  of  12  tested  in  Church  Rock 
area  in  October,  exceed  safe  drinking  water  standards  for  radioactive 
contaminants,  while  a third  exceeds  safe  levels  for  arsenic,  according  to 
Gerald  Brown,  project  administrator  for  the  Church  Rock  Uranium  Monitoring 
Project . 

Tuesday  evening,  chapter  residents  were  presented  information  from  the 
well-sampling  project,  an  ongoing  radon  monitoring  program,  and  an 
upcoming,  year-long  air  particulate  monitoring  project. 

Brown  said  field  reconnaissance  for  the  water  sampling  was  conducted  in 
Duly  and  August  2003,  with  samples  actually  collected  in  August  and 
October.  The  sampling  program  was  a joint  effort  of  a water  assessment 
team  made  up  of  Church  Rock  Chapter  officials  and  representatives  from 
Navajo  Nation  Water  Resources,  Navajo  Nation  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  New  Mexico  Environmental  Department,  Southwest  Research  and 
Information  Center,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  Las  Vegas,  and 
the  University  of  New  Mexico. 

"Unregulated  water  resources  was  their  target,"  Brown  said.  "Water  in 
these  wells  are  not  regulated,  tested,  or  treated  to  be  safe  for  human 
consumption.  It's  called  livestock-only  wells.  Those  are  windmills. 


developed  springs,  and  drilled  wells."  The  Navajo  Nation  discourages  human 
consumption  from  livestock  wells. 

"The  wells  were  evaluated  for  human,  domestic,  and  livestock  use.  Some 
of  the  wells  were  near  abandoned  mines,"  Brown  said.  In  all,  13  wells  were 
chosen  but  at  the  time  of  sampling,  one  well  was  dry. 

During  Tuesday  night's  meeting.  Perry  Charley  of  Din  College's  Uranium 
Education  Program  in  Shiprock,  translated  information  presented  by  Chris 
Shuey  of  Southwest  Research. 

"Eight  wells  in  the  Church  Rock  Chapter  area  were  sampled,"  Brown  said, 
along  with  two  in  Coyote  Canyon  Chapter,  two  in  Pinedale  Chapter,  and  one 
in  Standing  Rock  Chapter.  The  results  were  classified  into  three  separate 
categories:  good  water,  hard/salty  water,  and  bad  water. 

Only  one  well  out  of  the  total  12  wet  wells  sampled  made  it  into  the 
"good"  category.  "Well  16T-559,  a windmill  located  in  southern  Church  Rock 
Chapter  on  a hill  near  a mine,  met  all  primary  and  secondary  drinking 
water  standards  except  secondary  standards  for  pH.  The  water  may  have  a 
slight  alkaline  taste,  (but)  it  does  not  pose  any  health  hazards  to  people 
" Brown  said. 

Even  so,  there  are  other  matters  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
"We  did  not  test  for  bacteria  solutions,  oils  and  gas.  This  well  is 
located  south  of  Sundance  in  the  old  mining  area.  Even  though  it's 
considered  good  drinking  water,  the  water  tank  itself  does  not  have  a 
cover.  And  yesterday,  while  we  were  out  there  we  saw  some  disposed  diapers 
So  even  though  this  is  considered  'good'  water, "he  said,  it  doesn't  take 
into  account  "beer  cans,  bottles,  dirty  clothes,  old  clothes,  rocks,  brush 
whatever  anybody  throws  in  there." 

The  second  category  was  hard/salty  water.  "These  waters  meet  primary  and 
secondary  drinking  water  standards  but  exceed  several  secondary  standards. 
Secondary  meaning  smell,  taste,  and  discoloration.  The  water  will  have  an 
unpleasant  taste  to  people  and  may  smell  bad,  but  is  not  unhealthy.  The 
water  is  suitable  for  livestock  but  it  is  moderately  alkaline  and  cows  and 
sheep  may  not  like  the  water  from  this  well,"  Brown  said. 

There  were  eight  wells  which  fell  into  the  hard/salty  water  category. 
"These  are  spread  out  all  over,"  he  said  and  are  located  in  such  areas  as 
the  arroyo  south  of  the  Kerr-McGee  mine,  about  a half-mile  north  of  the 
Church  Rock  Chapter,  one  in  the  Hard  Ground,  and  two  in  the  Superman 
Canyon  Road  area. 

Four  wells  fell  into  the  category  of  "bad  water,"  meaning  water  which 
approaches  or  exceeds  drinking  water  standards  for  primary  contaminants. 

"The  Lime  Ridge  water  well,  right  across  the  King's  Ranch,  exceeded 
uranium  standards.  Well  16T-606  exceeds  the  radium  standards  and  Well  14K- 
586  exceeds  the  arsenic  standards,"  Brown  said.  There  also  are  secondary 
contaminants  such  as  total  dissolved  solids,  calcium,  fluoride,  iron  and 
phosphate. 

This  water  is  primarily  used  for  livestock,  according  to  Brown. 

"As  of  today,  we  know  that  nobody  drinks  this  water.  The  recommendation 
was  not  to  have  even  livestock  use  that.  A lot  of  what  we  were  looking  at 
was:  Water  that  is  good  for  people;  water  that  is  good  for  people  and 
livestock;  water  that  is  not  good  for  people  but  good  for  livestock;  and 
then  the  'bad  water'  is  for  cattle  and  people  NOT  to  use  at  all,"  he  said. 

Chapter  officials  will  release  the  actual  data  at  a later  date,  as  that 
information  is  still  being  compiled. 

"One  of  the  things  Navajo  Nation  is  stressing  is  not  to  utilize 
unregulated  water  resources,"  Brown  said.  Officials  are  working  with 
Navajo  Tribal  Utility  Authority  to  get  all  residents  served  by  NTUA.  "I'm 
not  sure  how  many  people  are  being  served  in  this  area,  but  a lot  of  these 
areas  are  on  NTUA's  water  resource,"  he  said. 

Brown  and  John  Plummer  of  Navajo  Nation  EPA  are  continuing  to  test  homes 
in  the  Church  Rock  area  for  radon.  "We're  about  50  percent  completed  with 
our  radon  program  testing.  Our  goal  is  to  test  175  homes,"  Brown  said. 
Results  from  the  radon  testing  could  be  available  in  April.  Results  of  a 
survey  for  gamma  radiation  conducted  in  October  are  still  coming  in  and 
also  are  not  expected  to  be  available  until  late  March  or  early  April,  he 
said . 

The  Church  Rock  Chapter  also  is  working  with  Annabelle  Allison  of  the 


Tribal  Air  Monitoring  Support  Center  to  set  up  air  monitoring  stations. "We 
have  two  air  monitors  that  came  from  the  Las  Vegas  EPA  center.  One  is 
going  to  be  set  up  on  Water  Pond  Road  and  the  second  is  going  to  be  set  up 
on  Pipeline  Road/'  Brown  said. 

A site  reconnaissance  to  determine  the  locations  for  installation  was 
conducted  on  Tuesday.  The  monitors  run  off  electricity,  so  the  chapter 
will  be  working  with  residents  and  Continental  Divide  Electric  Co.  to 
power  the  monitors. 

Anyone  interested  in  assisting  with  the  air  monitoring  is  encouraged  to 
contact  the  chapter.  The  monitors  are  tentatively  set  to  be  installed  in 
mid-March,  and  a training  date  will  be  scheduled.  Brown  said.  "They  go  out 
once  a week  and  change  the  filters,"  which  then  will  be  sent  to  Las  Vegas 
for  analysis.  Results  will  be  given  to  the  chapter  on  a monthly  basis  once 
monitoring  gets  under  way. 

Brown  said  students  from  Wingate  High  School  and  a teacher  at  Gallup 
Dunior  High  have  expressed  interest  in  the  monitoring  program.  By  working 
with  students,  he  said,  it  would  give  them  hands-on  laboratory  experience 
and  insights  into  particulate  monitoring,  which  might  lead  to  interest  in 
a career  with  EPA,  he  said.  "You  never  know." 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Buffalo  return  beyond  the  range  in  state  project 
By  Tom  Lindley 
The  Oklahoman 
February  26,  2004 

Across  the  untamed  stretches  of  the  Osage,  the  buffalo  scatter  in  small 
bands  this  time  of  year  in  search  of  cool-season  grasses. 

The  cows,  which  are  expecting,  generally  remain  separated  from  the  bulls 
which  boast  a thick  mane  and  an  impressive  topknot  of  hair  on  their 
foreheads . 

Their  wanderings  occasionally  take  them  to  the  crest  of  a hill,  where  at 
sunset  their  distinctive  western  profiles  are  outlined  in  a golden  sheen 
silhouetted  against  a red  sky. 

"At  times  like  that,  they  are  truly  captivating,"  said  Harvey  Payne,  a 
longtime  fan  of  the  buffalo  and  director  of  the  Tallgrass  Prairie  Preserve 
"It's  easy  to  understand  then  why  they  always  have  been  considered  a 
spiritual  animal." 

Now,  the  prairie  romantics  have  found  an  unusual  way  to  share  the  spirit 
of  the  buffalo  and  stress  the  importance  of  conservation  without  trying  to 
drive  a whole  herd  of  incorrigibles  to  town. 

By  May,  more  than  100  life-size  fiberglass  buffalo  will  be  on  display  in 
downtown  Oklahoma  City  and  statewide  in  an  attempt  by  The  Nature 
Conservancy  to  celebrate  civic  pride  and  artistic  creativity  and  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  Oklahoma's  natural  landscapes  and  waterways 
through  the  sale  of  corporate  and  individual  sponsorships. 

"Some  of  the  region's  most  talented  artists  will  bring  to  life  these 
magnificent  ambassadors  with  our  message  to  protect  the  last  great  places 
in  Oklahoma,"  said  Denny  Hendrick,  project  co-chairwoman. 

Even  so,  faux  buffalo  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  current  species, 
which  has  roamed  the  range  for  more  than  5,000  years. 

Faux  buffalo  will  get  blown  over  in  a high  wind.  Real  buffalo  are  hardy. 


robust  and  rooted  to  the  ground. 

Faux  buffalo  will  require  sunblock  to  keep  their  paint  from  fading.  Real 
buffalo  are  oblivious  to  the  elements. 

Faux  buffalo  aim  to  delight  and  entertain.  For  example,  the  "Wiley  Post 
buffalo"  will  have  a patch  over  its  left  eye.  One  tip  of  the  "van  Gogh 
buffalo's"  horn  will  be  missing.  The  "OG&E  buffalo"  will  wear  a hard  hat 
and  tool  belt. 

Another  buffalo  will  wear  roller  skates,  dispelling  the  notion  that  you 
can't  roller-skate  in  a buffalo  herd. 

Real  buffalo,  conversely,  take  their  job  way  too  seriously. 

"The  selective  grazing  habits  of  bison  is  what  has  shaped  the  prairie 
over  time,"  Payne  said.  "They  are  exclusively  grass  eaters  that  don't  eat 
broad-leaf  plants,  so  they  have  allowed  wild  flowers  to  sparkle  on  the 
prairie,  which  has  supported  the  biotic  diversity  of  prairie  life." 

Indeed,  a young  state  with  a big  prairie  and  a storied  past  can  learn  a 
lot  about  survival  from  the  buffalo. 

Distinguished  Oklahoma  City  artist  Mike  Larsen,  who  was  commissioned  by 
Devon  Energy  Corp.  to  paint  its  buffalo,  said  the  "revitalization  of  this 
creature  on  earth  is  something  we  did  right." 

Cave  drawings  around  the  world  attest  how  the  buffalo  long  has  been 
savored  for  the  nourishment  of  its  meat  and  the  warmth  of  its  hide.  It 
also  has  been  shot  at  for  sport  and  barely  saved  from  extinction.  For  all 
the  trouble  it's  been  put  through,  Larsen  said  it's  finally  time  to  salute 
the  buffalo  by  celebrating  its  patriotism. 

That's  why  Larsen's  buffalo  will  wear  the  red,  white  and  blue  in  the 
form  of  acrylic  paint.  The  front  half  will  be  painted  in  a field  of  blue. 
Thirteen  red  and  white  stripes,  following  the  contours  of  his  body,  will 
comprise  the  rest  of  the  United  States  flag.  Its  two  horns  will  be  gold- 
leafed  . 

Monday,  employees  of  Devon  Energy  started  showing  up  at  his  Paseo  studio 
to  add  the  key  ingredient  --  their  handprints,  which  will  be  substituted 
for  the  flag's  50  stars. 

"Putting  regular  stars  on  it  would  have  been  dull,"  Larsen  said. 

Chris  Biagi,  an  environmental  health  and  safety  remediation  specialist, 
pressed  down  long  and  hard  as  he  put  his  mark  on  the  buffalo. 

"He  left  a heckuva  handprint,"  said  Larsen,  whose  other  subjects  also 
are  known  for  their  strong  facial  features  and  powerful  hands. 

Devon  employees  submitted  entries  in  a contest  to  name  the  buffalo.  The 
winning  name?  "Roughneck." 

The  animal  sat  untouched  in  Larsen's  studio  for  two  weeks  before  the 
idea  to  "go  with  the  flag"  hit  him  about  3 o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"The  concept  is  the  hard  part,"  Larsen  said.  "Then,  it  is  a matter  of 
enjoying  the  application." 

The  flag  and  the  buffalo  appear  to  be  a natural  coupling  for  Larsen,  a 
patriotic  man  who  says  his  clear  love  for  Oklahoma  is  grounded  in  the 
state's  "people,  the  space  and  the  calmness." 

"People  are  not  the  same  everywhere,"  he  said.  "People  here  don't  really 
care  what  you  do  for  a living.  They  just  like  the  fact  that  you  work." 

Larsen  said  he  learned  a lot  about  the  nature  of  Oklahomans  at  an  early 
age  when  he  tagged  along  with  his  uncle,  who  was  delivering  some  cattle  to 
the  Oklahoma  City  Stockyards. 

"Some  cows  went  down  in  the  trailer  and  my  uncle  had  to  get  them  up 
before  one  was  killed,"  Larsen  said.  "When  he  finished,  he  was  covered 
from  head  to  toe  in  cow  crap." 

After  unloading  the  cattle,  the  pair  went  to  Cattleman's  Restaurant  for 
breakfast,  which  was  their  custom  on  sale  day.  Uncle  Floyd,  sensitive  to 
how  he  smelled,  went  to  the  back  door  in  hopes  of  getting  to  eat  in  a 
corner  in  the  kitchen. 

But  to  their  shock,  the  restaurant  owner  ordered  them  to  the  front  of 
the  restaurant,  where  they  were  seated  at  a table. 

There  were  empty  tables  all  around  them  because  of  the  odor,  but  Larsen 
got  to  eat  a proper  breakfast  that  day. 

"The  owner  said  he  wouldn't  turn  away  my  uncle  because  it  was  people 
like  him  who  built  his  restaurant,"  Larsen  said. 

Larsen  now  is  among  those  who  have  not  forgotten  that  the  time  has  come 


to  put  the  buffalo  first  in  line  on  the  Oklahoma  prairie. 

Copyright  c.  2004  News  9,  The  Oklahoman,  Produced  by  NewsOK 
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She's  just  a kid,  but  she's  already  an  inspiration 

By  Dottie  Potter 

Lakota  Dournal  Associate  Editor 

Volume  5 * Issue  10  * February  27  - March  5,  2004 

RAPID  CITY  - A young  Indian  girl  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  has 
already  had  many  exciting  "once  in  a lifetime"  experiences,  but  will  soon 
embark  on  even  more  this  summer. 

Tylee  Shay  Two  Bulls,  Oglala  Lakota  from  Rapid  City,  was  one  of  five 
chosen  to  compete  in  the  Millie  Lewis  American  Modeling  and  Talent 
Convention  that  will  take  place  Dune  29  through  Duly  5 at  the  Marriott 
World  Center  in  Orlando,  Florida. 

She  was  selected  during  a talent  search  in  mid-February  in  Rapid  City  at 
the  Rushmore  Plaza  Holiday  Inn.  There  were  1,500  to  2,000  individuals  who 
participated  in  the  recent  event  with  approximately  100  in  Tylee 's  age 
group . 

"I  about  fell  over  when  they  called  the  next  morning  and  said  that  Tylee 
had  been  chosen,"  Doreen  "Brandy"  Two  Bulls  said  in  response  to  her 
daughter's  selection  from  so  many  who  competed. 

Tylee  had  only  one  word  to  describe  how  she  felt  about  the  upcoming 
experience  when  she  responded,  "Exciting!" 

Two  Bulls  added  that  it  was  the  opportunity  they  had  been  looking  for  to 
help  Tylee  get  into  a modeling  career.  They  have  been  trying  for  the  past 
five  years  to  get  Tylee  into  the  modeling  business.  She  has  auditioned  for 
movies  such  as  the  latest  Disney  film,  "Peter  Pan"  and  appeared  in  the 
movie  "Skins." 

Talent  scouts  from  around  the  world  attend  the  Millie  Lewis  Convention 
where  the  family  now  hopes  that  a future  in  modeling  or  acting  for  Tylee 
will  begin. 

She  will  be  competing  in  the  "Female  Young  Miss"  category  for  TV 
commercials,  catalog,  runway  and  photographs.  The  company  also  recommends 
that  Tylee  compete  for  Soap  Operas  and  Sit  Corn's  in  addition  to  spoke's 
model  and  lifestyle  where  she  will  be  dressed  in  her  Native  American  Pow 
Wow  regalia. 

According  to  information  in  a letter  sent  to  school  principals,  the 
"Millie  Lewis  American  Modeling  and  Talent  Convention  has  been 
internationally  recognized  since  1982  as  the  most  outstanding  convention 
of  its  type  in  North  America." 

It's  designed  to  foster  the  careers  of  young  men  and  women  through 
educational  programs,  seminars,  scholarships,  competitions  and  actual  jobs 

The  Millie  Lewis  Agencies  have  been  in  existence  since  1960  and  are 
members  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  in  the  Atlanta,  Georgia  area  where 
the  company's  administrative  office  is  located.  They  claim  to  have  worked 
with  every  major  modeling  agency  in  the  world  as  well  as  many  major  talent 
agents . 

Tylee  credits  her  family  for  helping  her  achieve  in  school  and  elsewhere 
She  said,  "My  mother  and  grandmother  Melvina  have  always  encouraged  me  to 
do  my  best  and  my  grandma  Melvina  always  told  me  to  never  give  up  and  to 
always  try  to  do  my  best." 

Two  Bulls  added  that,  "Grandma  Nellie  (Two  Bulls)  has  always  been  such 
an  inspiration  to  me  and  now  she  also  inspires  Tylee." 

Tylee' s father  is  Dennis  Danis  and  she  is  second  oldest  in  her  family  of 
four  sisters  and  one  brother.  Her  grandparents  are  Louis  "Louie  Boy"  and 


Melvina  Winters  of  Pine  Ridge,  Pat  Pourier  of  Rockyford  and  Helen  Damison 
and  Oliver  lanis  of  Pine  Ridge.  Her  great-grandparents  are  Nellie  Two 
Bulls,  the  late  Matthew  Two  Bulls  and  Ailene  lanis,  all  of  Pine  Ridge. 

The  family  lived  at  Pine  Ridge  where  Tylee  attended  school  until  moving 
to  Rapid  City  the  past  year.  She  attends  Rapid  Valley  Elementary  School 
where  she  is  in  the  4th  grade  and  the  only  Native  American  in  her  class. 

Two  Bulls  said  her  daughter  is  a straight  A student  and  makes  her  class 
studies  a high  priority  in  addition  to  participating  in  many  extra 
circular  activities  that  includes  playing  basketball  and  running  in  track, 
as  well  as  dancing  at  Pow  Wows. 

Tylee  is  also  part  of  a dance  group  called  the  K-Roo's  in  Rapid  City. 

They  perform  mostly  at  the  Civic  Center  games. 

She  has  won  numerous  awards  including  "Student  of  the  Month,"  "Star  of 
the  Week"  and  was  selected  as  "Honorary  Conductor  for  the  Black  Hills 
Symphony"  in  lanuary  of  this  year. 

Two  Bulls  said  another  person  who  has  been  instrumental  in  assisting 
Tylee  is  Beverly  Chapman  who  has  been  her  sponsor  for  the  past  five  years. 
They  were  connected  through  the  "Circle  of  Children"  organization  which 
Winters  is  associated  with  because  of  her  work  with  children  at  Pine  Ridge. 

"Beverly  has  just  been  wonderful.  She  has  taken  Tylee  on  trips  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  New  York  City  and  she  has  done  so  much  for  her,"  Two 
Bulls  said. 

Chapman  lives  in  Chicago  and  pays  for  Tylee  to  fly  there  for  visits  and 
they  travel  elsewhere  together.  She  also  comes  out  here  and  stays  with  the 
family  for  a period  of  time  each  year. 

Two  Bulls  said  that  Chapman  takes  Tylee  on  shopping  sprees  for  clothes, 
buys  her  school  supplies  and  takes  her  to  restaurants  of  her  choice.  She 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  see  places  like  the  White  House,  the  Capital, 
the  monuments  and  other  famous  sites  in  the  Washington  area. 

While  visiting  New  York  City,  Tylee  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
United  Nations  and  perform  an  Indian  dance  before  the  delegates  gathered 
there.  When  asked  if  she  was  nervous  while  performing  before  such  a group 
of  dignitaries,  she  responded,  "No." 

Tylee  toured  the  famous  Twin  Towers  just  days  before  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  September  11,  2001  and  flew  out  of  the  city  only  four  days 
before  the  horrible  event.  That  experience  left  her  mother  in  a panic 
about  future  plane  travel  for  her  daughter. 

But  a long  flight  is  planned  for  this  summer  following  the  competition 
in  Florida  when  Chapman  has  arranged  for  Tylee  to  spend  some  time  with  her 
in  Chicago  before  the  two  will  fly  over  to  Hawaii  for  a vacation  and 
sight-seeing  on  the  Islands. 

"Beverly  is  so  good  to  her.  Tylee  has  gotten  to  ride  in  limousines  when 
picked  up  from  the  airports  and  she  has  met  famous  people.  Beverly  has 
done  so  many  things  for  her.  We  just  can't  express  our  appreciation  enough, 
" Two  Bulls  said. 

She  added  that  Chapman  has  also  provided  school  supplies  for  Tylee' s 
sisters  and  brother  and  has  taken  the  older  sister  along  on  trips. 

Chapman  said,  "Tylee  has  been  an  honor  student  and  a pleasure  to  be 
around.  She  should  be  featured  as  a roll  model  to  all  Indian  children  as 
an  encouragement  to  keep  on  trying  even  when  things  get  hard." 

"She  has  seen  her  share  of  hardships,  death,  poverty  and  sadness,  but  in 
spite  of  her  experiences,  she  goes  to  school,  stays  on  the  honor  roll, 
helps  her  mother  with  the  children,  stays  out  of  trouble  and  always  thinks 
of  others  first,"  Chapman  added. 

Chapman  is  half  Apache  and  said  that  she  understands  the  concerns, 
disappointments  and  ways  of  the  Plains  Indians.  She  has  worked  with  the 
Pine  Ridge  Sioux  Tribe  for  five  years  and  in  that  time  has  helped  to  build 
an  orphanage  and  acquire  $80,000  for  the  Headstart  program. 

Through  Senator  Daschle's  office  and  the  Appropriations  Committee, 

Chapman  said  she  was  able  to  acquire  $2.5  million  for  a public 
transportation  system. 

"Currently  I am  working  on  money  for  a private  clinic,  a library  and 
sponsorships  for  six  elderly,"  Chapman  said. 

Tylee 's  opportunity  at  the  United  Nations  came  when  Chapman  was  invited 
to  speak  at  the  United  Nations  Indigenous  Peoples  Forum  in  New  York. 


Chapman  said  with  pride  that,  "Tylee  was  present  during  that  time  and 
was  photographed  and  put  on  the  United  Nations  Web  page." 

Tylee  has  an  exciting  spring  and  summer  coming  up.  She  concluded  by 
saying  that,  "Even  though  I travel  a lot,  I always  make  time  for  my  school 
work  no  matter  what  and  I am  a true  believer  in  God  and  so  is  my  family. 
When  times  for  me  get  stressful,  I take  time  out  to  pray  to  Jesus  because 
I know  in  my  heart  He's  listening  and  watching  over  me." 

Two  Bulls  said  the  family  is  looking  for  and  in  need  of  local  sponsors 
to  assist  with  the  upcoming  modeling  convention  because  the  family  is 
responsible  for  all  of  her  expenses,  including  travel  to  and  from,  lodging 
and  meals. 

She  said  a fund  has  been  set  up  at  a local  bank  where  donations  can  be 
made.  The  address  is: 

Tylee  Two  Bulls 
AMTC  Donation  Fund 
Care  of  U.S.  Bank 
2001  W.  Main  St. 

Rapid  City,  SD  57702 

Copyright  c.  2004  Lakota  Journal. 
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These  are  their  stories 
Windspeaker  Editorial 
February  - 2004 

We've  been  kicking  and  screaming  about  racism  and  cops  and  Indians  for 
quite  some  time  now.  In  fact,  we  are  sick  to  death  of  reporting  on  the 
"isolated  incidents"  the  authorities  insist  on  labeling  the  police 
brutality  and  racism  towards  our  people. 

We  continue  to  write  about  it,  however,  because  the  kind  of  racism  we 
are  talking  about  is  the  deadly  kind,  and  if  not  fatal,  fatally  flawed 
because  the  people  who  love  to  hate  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
the  hated. 

It  was  with  more  than  a bit  of  disgust  that  we  watched  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  video  aired  on  the  CBC  in  late  January,  but  it  was  with 
a sense  of  vindication.  We  told  you  so.  There  it  is,  right  on  tape,  racism 
in  the  police  force,  racism  that  we  have  written  about  so  frequently. 

The  'I  told  you  so'  isn't  going  to  drive  any  point  home,  however,  so  let 
us  try  to  persuade  Canadians  to  shrug  off  that  mantle  of  denial  they've 
cloaked  themselves  so  comfortably  in  and  take  a close  and  critical  look  at 
a real  problem  in  their  'just  society.'  If  they  don't,  more  people  will 
die-many  more.  And  respect  for  law  enforcement  officers  will  continue  to 
plummet . 

If  Canadians  choose  to  open  their  eyes,  they'll  see  the  racism  polluting 
the  police  forces  across  this  land  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  their 
collective  face. 

Donald  Marshall,  Winston  Wutanee,  Helen  Betty  Osborne,  J.J.  Harper, 
Darrell  Knight  and  all  the  other  starlight  cruisers;  Lucy  Pedoniquott, 
Shelley  Napope,  Eva  Taysup  and  Calinda  Waterhen,  all  the  women  whose 
remains  have  finally  been  found  at  the  Pickton  farm  near  Vancouver,  and 
Frank  Paul  who  died  of  exposure  after  police  dumped  him  in  a back  alley  in 
that  city,  despite  his  obvious  inability  to  care  for  himself  at  the  time. 
There's  more,  many  more. 

And  Dudley  George. 

We  don't  know  who  spoke  those  ugly,  racist  things  caught  on  videotape 
just  hours  before  Dudley  died  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  in  1995  (if  you 
haven't  heard  about  it,  please  see  page  8 of  this  edition  for  details). 


because  those  police  officers  were  protected.  There  was  no  public 
repercussion.  One  officer  got  sensitivity  training  and  we  suspect  paid  to 
attend  those  classes.  The  other's  contract  wasn't  renewed. 

And  where  is  this  racist  now?  Is  he  wearing  a different  uniform?  Is  he  a 
ticking  time  bomb  waiting  to  go  off  on  another  Native  family? 

Cops  always  complain  about  how  the  courts  let  the  bad  guys  they  work  so 
hard  to  catch  just  walk  away  with  a rap  on  the  knuckles.  What  do  you  call 
sensitivity  training  after  a man  is  executed  for  no  reason  by  a police 
officer?  What  do  you  call  eight  years  of  burying  the  evidence  in  mounds  of 
red  tape  so  people  wouldn't  be  able  to  view  it? 

There  were  200  cops  at  Ipperwash  that  Labour  Day  weekend,  and  according 
to  the  investigation,  not  one  of  them  saw  which  of  their  colleagues  beat 
Counc.  Cecil  George  so  badly  that  his  heart  stopped? 

Cops  talk  about  honor  a lot.  But  when  one  of  their  own  dishonors  the 
uniform  and  job,  they  form  a blue  wall.  And  that  dishonors  them  all.  If 
you  make  a career  out  of  serving  and  protecting,  you're  supposed  to  be 
someone  special,  someone  who  commands  the  respect  and  appreciation  of  the 
community  at  large.  If  there  are  clowns  and  incompetents  and  criminals  in 
your  midst  and  you  protect  them,  you're  just  as  bad  as  they  are  and  you 
command  no  respect  at  all  from  anyone.  You  have  no  honor. 

You  shouldn't  be  able  to  become  a cop  if  your  mind  is  poisoned  with 
racism  and  ignorance.  You  shouldn't  be  able  to  become  a leader  of  cops  if 
you  turn  your  back  on  the  racism  and  ignorance  that  stinks  up  the  shop. 

As  long  as  nothing  happens  to  people  like  the  two  anonymous  OPP  bigots 
that  taped  themselves  at  Ipperwash  that  day,  there  can  be  no  pretence  that 
there  is  accountability  in  the  Canadian  system.  Remember  accountability. 

The  government  authority  has  been  beating  that  drum  in  the  direction  of 
our  people  for  a number  of  years.  Shine  the  light  on  yourselves,  boys. 

And  the  media  has  to  take  a good  long  look  at  itself  as  well.  Print  off 
all  the  news  stories  about  David  Ahenakew  and  his  racist  bile  and  then  all 
the  print  stories  generated  about  the  OPP  watermelon  brothers.  Put  those 
stacks  side  by  side  and  then  ask  yourself  why  the  OPP  racists  generated  so 
little  attention  across  the  country.  Denial?  Or  more  racism? 

As  long  as  nothing  happens  to  bigots  in  uniforms  or  in  government 
offices  or  in  newsrooms  only  one  thing  is  guaranteed:  there  will  be  more 
injustice. 

And  there  will  be  certainly  more  funerals. 

For  God's  sake  Canada,  snap  out  of  it. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Windspeaker,  AMMSA  - Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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Handling  of  residential  abuse  claims  wasteful:  lawyer 
February  23,  2004 

OTTAWA  - The  federal  government  is  spending  far  more  on  the 
administration  of  residential  abuse  claims  than  on  actual  settlements, 
according  to  documents  obtained  by  CBC  News. 

Ottawa  is  facing  at  least  12,000  claims  from  former  students  of  the 
schools,  which  attempted  to  assimilate  aboriginal  children  into  mainstream 
culture. 

Young  native  boys  and  girls  were  taken  from  them  homes  and  put  into  the 
schools,  which  operated  in  different  parts  of  Canada  from  the  1890s  to  the 
1980s.  The  schools,  run  by  various  churches,  were  funded  by  the  federal 
government . 

A lot  of  the  former  students  have  died.  But  many  of  those  still  alive 
say  they  were  beaten,  tormented  and  sexually  abused  by  teachers  and  clergy. 


Oven  the  past  three  years,  Ottawa  has  spent  more  than  $200  million 
managing  the  claims,  according  to  documents  obtained  through  Canada's 
Access  to  Information  Act.  One-third  of  that  amount  has  gone  to  government 
lawyers  and  their  staff. 

During  the  same  period,  only  $38  million  has  been  paid  out  in  claims  to 
victims  of  the  abuse,  according  to  the  documents,  which  are  often  marked 
"secret . " 

It's  another  example  of  waste  and  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  says  Regina  lawyer  Tony  Merchant,  who  represents  about  6,000 
former  students. 

"It's  bad  for  the  victims.  It's  bad  for  the  government.  It's  just  become 
another  sort  of  boondoggle  program,"  he  says. 

Merchant  accuses  the  federal  government  of  using  delay  tactics,  and  says 
150  of  his  clients  have  died  waiting  for  a settlement. 

But  federal  officials  point  out  that  all  claims  of  abuse  have  to  be 
checked  thoroughly.  And  given  the  growing  mountain  of  lawsuits,  they  argue 
that  the  millions  spent  on  administration  are  unsurprising  and  justified. 

"Yeah,  the  numbers  are  big.  But  frankly  they're  appropriate  given  what 
we're  trying  to  resolve,"  says  Shawn  Tupper  of  Indian  Residential  Schools 
Resolution  Canada. 

Ottawa  has  previously  estimated  total  claims  could  end  up  costing  just 
under  $1  billion.  But  a secret  government  document  now  warns  that  claims 
filed  so  far  are  seeking  at  least  $14  billion. 

In  one  report,  civil  servants  say  they're  "surprised  at  how  quickly 
costs  mounted."  Attempts  to  move  cases  out  of  the  courts  and  into 
mediation  have  merely  prompted  "claims  that  otherwise  would  not  have 
surfaced,"  according  to  notes  written  by  federal  lawyers. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Business  savvy  spurring  success 
By  Michael  Platt,  Calgary  Sun 
February  24,  2004 

Being  overlooked  by  the  metropolis  next  door  hasn't  stopped  the  Tsuu 
T'ina  from  finding  opportunity  among  the  people  who  live  in  the  city.  A 
blend  of  business  acumen  and  a savvy  sense  of  what  their  900,000 
neighbours  want  has  placed  the  Tsuu  T'ina  in  the  enviable  position  of 
offering  lucrative  products  to  an  almost  unlimited  audience.  The  Nation's 
first  venture  into  tapping  Calgary  riches  came  in  1976,  when  Redwood 
Meadows  Golf  and  Country  Club  opened  to  the  public,  on  a section  of 
reserve  land  near  the  town  of  Bragg  Creek,  20  minutes  west  of  Calgary. 

Designed  by  top  course  architects  Bill  Newis  and  Stan  Leonard,  the  18- 
hole  championship  course  is  rated  among  the  top  five  in  Western  Canada  by 
both  the  Canadian  and  Alberta  golf  associations. 

The  par  72,  7,000-yard  course,  which  can  accommodate  450  golfers  a day, 
was  named  Redwood  Meadows  after  the  land  it  was  built  on  --  the  site  of  a 
1940s  forest  fire  where  the  trees  grew  back  with  a reddish  tinge  to  their 
bark. 

The  course,  including  the  restaurant  and  banquet  rooms,  employs  30  Tsuu 
T'ina,  and  brings  in  more  than  $1  million  a year,  money  which  is  used  in 
part  for  social  programs  and  housing  on  the  reserve. 

The  Redwood  Meadows  golf  course  isn't  the  only  Tsuu  T'ina  business 
venture  in  the  Bragg  Creek  area,  and  an  entire  town  exists  alongside  the 
course.  It's  also  called  Redwood  Meadows. 

The  only  place  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  and  the  envy  of  First  Nations 


across  Canada,  Redwood  Meadows  is  regarded  as  a major  business 
accomplishment,  showing  First  Nations  can  work  together  with  non- 
Aboriginal  Canadians. 

"It's  a big  success,  and  it's  unique,"  said  Stan  Ogrodniczuk,  Redwood 
Meadow's  townsite  manager. 

"They  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a residential  community  --  now  we're  a 
self-sufficient  little  town." 

Ogrodniczuk  is  obviously  proud  of  Redwood  Meadows,  which  has  its  own 
fire  station  and  emergency  services,  as  well  as  sewer  and  water,  cable  and 
garbage  pickup. 

Getting  federal  permission  for  a non-Native  town  to  be  built  on 
Aboriginal  land  required  a lot  of  red  tape  to  be  broken  --  the  Tsuu  T'ina 
had  to  first  surrender  the  townsite  to  the  Crown  in  1974,  under  a 75-year 
lease  agreement. 

The  Crown  then  leased  the  land  back  to  Sarcee  Developments  Ltd.  --  a 
company  fully  owned  by  the  Tsuu  T'ina  Nation  --  which  in  turn  subleased  to 
non-reserve  residents. 

While  federal  rules  say  the  First  Nation  can't  own  the  town,  a First 
Nation-run  company  can. 

This  somewhat  confusing  multiple-lease  arrangement  allowed  the  Tsuu 
T'ina  to  reap  the  rewards  by  developing  an  upscale,  rural  town,  with  1,150 
residents  leasing  351  homes,  which  now  market  for  at  least  $250,000  each. 
The  money  raised  in  1976  went  towards  developing  the  golf  course. 

Redwood  Meadows  townsite,  now  only  a few  kilometres  outside  of  Calgary, 
is  attractive  for  people  working  in  the  city  who  want  a rural  home. 

Ogrodniczuk,  who  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  Tsuu  T'ina 
and  their  way  of  doing  business,  said  he  isn't  surprised  to  see  nation 
ventures  doing  so  well. 

"They  understand  Calgary  better  than  Calgary  thinks  they  do,  and  they 
react  to  what  Calgary  wants,"  he  said. 

The  Tsuu  T'ina  and  Redwood  Meadow's  residents  are  starting  to  negotiate 
for  Sept.  5,  2049,  when  the  lease  expires. 

Homeowners  are  currently  paying  $25  a month  towards  a contingency  fund 
for  that  date,  and  Ogrodniczuk  said  he  expects  the  town  will  continue  to 
thrive  as  before. 

"There  is  a willingness  on  the  part  of  both  parties  to  get  together  on 
this,"  he  said. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  Tsuu  T'ina  decided  to  see  if  they  could  sink 
another  ace,  and  in  1998  they  opened  the  Buffalo  Run  Golf  Course  on  the 
edge  of  Calgary,  along  37  St.  S.W.  near  Anderson  Road. 

A nine  hole,  par  32,  3,000  yards  long  course  cashes  in  on  Calgary's 
infatuation  with  golf,  and  is  helped  along  by  a location  beside  one  of  the 
city's  fastest  growing  areas. 

The  flood  of  Calgary  cars  past  the  once  quiet  Tsuu  T'ina  gateway  hasn't 
gone  unnoticed  by  band  business  leaders,  and  a bustling  gas  station,  with 
bargain  prices,  lures  the  Calgary  drivers  who  have  turned  the  former 
country  lane  into  a major  artery. 

Given  the  Tsuu  T'ina's  success  in  cashing  in  on  Calgary,  it's  now 
looking  like  Redwood  Meadows  and  Buffalo  Run  will  be  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg,  and  projects  worth  hundreds  of  millions  are  being  discussed. 

A multi-million  dollar,  70,000-ft.  casino  planned  for  reserve  land  near 
Glenmore  Trail  and  37  St.  S.W.  has  caused  conflict  between  Calgary  and 
Aboriginals . 

City  aldermen  argued  the  development  would  cause  more  traffic  problems. 

Calgary's  existing  traffic  woes  are  linked  to  the  casino's  development, 
as  negotiations  creep  along  for  a public  highway  through  reserve  land. 

The  Tsuu  T'ina  would  like  the  casino  to  use  the  same  highway  for 
customer  access,  and  the  road  may  also  be  used  to  connect  shoppers  to  a 
multi-million  retail  centre  being  considered  for  the  area. 

Nearby,  a piece  of  land  left  over  from  much  darker  times  is  being 
considered  for  development,  either  for  commercial  use,  or  for  homes  along 
the  lines  of  Redwood  Meadows  townsite. 

Once  known  as  Harvey  Barracks,  and  now  called  Black  Bear  Crossing,  the 
land  was  sold  by  the  poverty-stricken  and  near  starving  Tsuu  T'ina  First 
Nation  to  the  Canadian  military  in  1913  for  a paltry  $50,000.  The  land  was 


returned  to  the  Tsuu  T'ina  in  the  1990s,  and  the  old  military  buildings 
currently  house  Aboriginal  families. 

One  plan  under  consideration  will  see  the  Tsuu  T'ina  residents  rehoused 
elsewhere  on  the  reserve,  and  the  entire  470  hectare  area  redeveloped  and 
leased  to  Calgarians. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  Sun  Media  Corporation  / Netgraphe  inc. 
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First  Nations'  new  wave  taking  art  to  the  edge 

Writers  of  erotica  and  actors  who  don't  play  aboriginal  roles  are 
among  the  new  wave  in  First  Nations  media,  Lyla  Miller  reports. 

Lyla  Miller 

The  Ottawa  Citizen 

February  29,  2004 

Aboriginal  artists  gathered  at  an  Ottawa  conference  this  weekend  are 
leaving  tradition  behind  as  they  create  erotic  fiction,  digitally  altered 
photographs  and  provocative  television  programs  --  inviting  challenges 
from  within  and  outside  their  communities. 

Kateri  Akiwenzie-Damm,  an  Anishnaabe  writer,  editor  and  publisher,  spoke 
about  why  she  decided  to  publish  Without  Reservation,  a collection  of 
aboriginal  erotica.  "I  thought,  I'm  inundated  with  all  these  images  of 
aboriginal  people  whose  sexuality  comes  from  a place  where  we're  seen  as 
victims,  and  that  keeps  getting  perpetuated  over  again,"  she  said.  "We're 
trying  to  heal  . . . and  I think  one  way  to  do  that  is  to  present  other 
images  and  to  allow  people  to  embrace  that  side  of  themselves." 

However,  Carleton  University  student  Daime  Koebel,  also  a writer  of 
aboriginal  descent,  cautioned  that  she  could  see  why  some  First  Nations 
people  might  not  yet  be  ready  to  embrace  aboriginal  erotica. 

"A  lot  of  us  are  still  going  through  issues  of  sexual  abuse,  or  abuse  in 
general,  and  residential  schools,"  she  said.  "I  think  that  maybe  you're 
ahead  of  the  game  at  this  point." 

Darrel  Dennis,  who  hosts  Bingo  and  a Movie  on  the  Aboriginal  People's 
Television  Network,  said  he's  part  of  a national  movement  of  young 
aboriginal  artists  who  are  "trying  to  show  stories,  no  matter  how  gritty 
they  are,  with  reality." 

Mr.  Dennis  has  received  angry  letters  over  Moccasin  Flats,  a series  he's 
writing  about  the  lives  of  teens  in  a Regina  slum.  Some  of  the  characters 
are  pimps,  prostitutes  and  drug  users,  and  there  are  those  who  fear  the 
show  will  reinforce  negative  stereotypes. 

Despite  such  criticisms,  Mr.  Dennis  said  the  edgy  program  is  breaking 
important  ground. 

"I  think  a lot  of  young  aboriginal  people  are  more  interested  in  cutting 
to  the  truth  and  starting  to  really  question  some  of  the  things  we've 
upheld  as  the  truth,  and  starting  to  question  what  is  our  responsibility 
in  our  future,"  he  said. 

Tamara  Podemski,  a singer  and  actress  who  starred  in  the  musical  Rent  on 
Broadway,  said  the  largest  problem  facing  aboriginal  actors  is  that  they 
are  usually  cut  off  from  roles  that  aren't  specifically  designed  for  them. 

"It's  a celebration  every  time  I get  cast  in  something  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  race.  It's  a cause  for  me  and  every  other  native  performer 
to  celebrate,  because  it  doesn't  mean  that  I play  a white  character,  it 
means  that  I play  a human  being,"  she  said. 

The  conference  was  organized  by  Prof.  Allan  3.  Ryan,  who  holds  the  New 
Sun  chair  at  Carleton  University  --  the  only  endowed  university  position 


in  Canada  dedicated  to  promoting  aboriginal  arts. 

Mr.  Ryan  said  there's  a lot  of  buzz  around  the  five  artists  he  invited 
to  participate  in  the  conference,  now  in  its  third  year. 

"The  artists  are  saying,  'Where  are  the  depictions  of  our  experiences 
that  we  don't  see?  I have  to  create  these  images,'"  said  Mr.  Ryan.  "These 
are  the  people  who  are  making  a difference  and  pushing  the  boundaries." 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Ottawa  Citizen. 
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Aboriginal  budget  at  $8  billion 
Vancouver  Sun 
February  25,  2004 

OTTAWA  - The  federal  budget  for  aboriginals  will  surpass  $8  billion  a 
year  following  a more  than  $800-million  increase  announced  Tuesday.  The 
figures  include  a near  doubling  of  the  budget  for  the  office  of  Indian 
Residential  Schools  Resolution,  which  is  under  fire  this  week  for  spending 
more  money  on  administration  than  it  does  on  settlements.  The  office's 
budget  is  now  pegged  at  $99.8  million,  according  to  Ottawa's  main 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  April  1,  2004. 

At  Indian  affairs  and  northern  development,  the  annual  budget  is  up  8.5 
per  cent  to  $5.8  billion,  while  Health  Canada's  First  Nations  and  Inuit 
Health  Branch  is  in  line  for  a $269-million  increase  to  $1.7  billion  a 
year. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Vancouver  Sun. 
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lourdain  charged  for  sexual  assault 
By  Danet  Gibson 
Miner  and  News  Staff 
February  29,  2004 

Kenora  OPP  have  charged  Leon  lourdain.  Chief  of  Grand  Council  Treaty  3, 
with  sexual  assault. 

A news  release  issued  by  the  local  OPP  detachment  said  the  charge  is  in 
connection  with  an  incident  in  the  Kenora  area  dating  back  to  Feb.  4. 

The  Kenora  OPP  laid  the  charge  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  after 
receiving  a complaint  on  Feb.  19. 

lourdain,  49,  was  released  from  custody  with  conditions  and  is  to  appear 
in  court  April  5. 

"We've  had  better  days  around  here,"  said  executive  director  of  Grand 
Council  Treaty  3 Reid  Thompson.  "The  Grand  Chief  is  to  adhere  to  some 
conditions  which  include  not  talking  to  anyone  at  the  office  or  attending 
the  office. 

"I  haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  from  him  the  nature  of  the  charge 
or  what  his  intentions  are. 

"At  the  Grand  Council,  we  consider  this  a serious  matter  and  I can 


assure  people  it  will  be  the  subject  of  serious  consideration.  There  are 
mechanisms  that  exist  that  will  ensure  that  we  receive  the  direction  from 
the  leadership.  And  I will  receive  that  direction  on  Wednesday  at  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  council. 

"More  broadly,  we're  as  interested  in  the  truth  of  the  matter  as  anyone 
else.  We  hope  the  truth  can  be  revealed  quickly." 

Thompson  said  Dourdain  is  being  represented  by  Winnipeg  lawyer  Greg 
Brodsky. 

Brodsky  said  Friday  morning  lourdain  will  contest  the  charges. 

"I'll  speak  to  the  Crown  (in  Kenora)  today  to  expand  his  travel 
restrictions  so  he  can  come  to  my  office,"  Brodsky  said. 

Thompson  added  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Grand  Council  are  open 
and  "will  continue  to  function  with  very  little  disruption." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 
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9th  Circuit  rules  on  Alaska  Native  land  selections 
Friday,  February  27,  2004 

In  a unanimous  decision,  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  Thursday 
ruled  in  a dispute  over  the  selection  of  lands  by  Alaska  Native  village 
corporations . 

The  case  stems  from  a difficult  and  drawn-out  selection  process  among 
five  village  corporations  in  Cook  Inlet,  the  most  populous  area  in  the 
state.  The  village  corporations  were  unable  to  select  desirable  land 
around  their  villages  under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  so 
agreements  had  to  be  drawn  up  affecting  the  way  the  Cook  Inlet  Regional 
Inc.  (CIRI)  divvied  up  land  among  the  villages. 

The  9th  Circuit  considered  one  of  these  agreements,  the  Deficiency 
Agreement  of  1976.  CIRI  and  the  village  corporations  sought  to  select 
lands  in  Appendix  C of  the  agreement  but  Interior  refused  until  the  lands 
in  Appendix  A were  exhausted. 

A three- judge  panel  of  the  court  agreed  with  Interior's  position  and 
ruled  that  the  Agreement  required  all  Appendix  A lands  to  be  selected 
before  turning  to  those  in  Appendix  C. 

Copyright  c,  2000-2004  Indianz. Com. 
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Anti-Indian  legislator  slips  last  minute  gaming  compact 
measures  into  bill 

Tribes  having  to  pay  million  dollar  fines  defended 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
February  27,  2004 

The  Republican  member  of  Oklahoma's  House  of  Representatives  who  added 
language  to  the  just-passed  gaming  compact  says  it  will  help  tribes  and 
the  state,  even  though  his  measures  could  add  significant  costs  to  the 


plan.  Edmond  Representative  Wayne  Pettigrew  sought  to  require  tribes 
agreeing  to  the  compact  to  pay  any  outstanding  fines  from  the  National 
Indian  Gaming  Commission.  Pettigrew  says  a tribal  official  told  him  that 
even  with  the  added  conditions,  Indian  gaming  comes  out  on  top. 

"It  guarantees  that  for  15  years  the  tribes  will  have  no  competition 
except  for  the  tracks,"  Pettigrew  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

Some  tribes,  such  as  the  Seminole  Nation,  have  incurred  huge  fines  from 
the  NIGC.  The  Seminoles  joined  the  Choctaws  in  lobbying  heavily  for  the 
passage  of  the  measure.  How  the  added  language  will  set  with  them  is 
uncertain;  Seminole  officials  did  not  immediately  return  a phone  call 
seeking  comment.  A Choctaw  spokeswoman  said  the  tribe  does  not  owe  any 
money  to  the  NICG. 

Pettigrew  also  defended  a caveat  that  earmarks  the  first  quarter-million 
in  gaming  proceeds  to  go  to  the  Oklahoma  Department  of  Mental  Health  for 
gambling  addiction  treatment.  He  says  the  tribes  can  contribute 
"voluntarily"  to  the  fund. 

The  compact  was  approved  Thursday  afternoon  by  a vote  of  52-47.  The  bill, 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  week,  allows  state  racetracks  to  operate  the 
same  types  of  games  that  Indian  casinos  do.  A gaming  compact  tied  into  the 
proposal  allows  specific  electronic  games  and  some  non-house  bank  card 
games  to  be  played  at  the  casinos. 

Although  the  legislation  faced  staunch  opposition  from  a large  share  of 
Republicans  senators  and  house  members,  Pettigrew  said  he  felt  "really 
good"  about  it. 

"The  Indian  nations  involved  were  really  wonderful  to  work  it.  They  came 
with  the  attitude  that  they  were  all  Oklahomans,"  he  said. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Bands  claim  water  rights 

Roberta  Avery,  Birchbark  Writer,  Owen  Sound 
February  - 2004 

The  Saugeen  Ojibway  have  filed  a huge  new  claim  for  title  to  a vast 
expanse  of  water  and  lakebed  on  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay. 

"This  claim  is  part  of  a long-term  plan  to  return  our  people  to  complete 

self  sufficiency  by  righting  one  of  the  wrongs  of  history,"  said  Ralph 
Akiwenzie,  chief  of  the  Chippewas  of  Nawash  First  Nation. 

The  legal  basis  of  the  claim  is  that  the  Chippewas  of  Saugeen  First 
Nation  and  the  Nawash  First  Nation  never  signed  treaties  that  dealt  with 
their  territory  under  those  waters. 

The  claim  covers  a huge  area  of  Lake  Huron  from  south  of  Goderich, 
across  the  lake  to  the  United  States  border,  around  the  Bruce  Peninsula 
and  east  to  the  middle  of  Georgian  Bay,  and  south  to  the  southernmost 
point  of  Nottawasaga  Bay. 

"This  claim  is  a natural  progression  of  how  we  have  always  felt  about 

this  area  of  the  world  and  now  we  believe  we  have  the  evidence  to  test 

that  it  court.  We  owe  it  to  our  people  to  correct  an  old  injustice,"  said 
Saugeen  First  Nation  Chief  Randall  Roote. 

If  the  claim  succeeds,  it  could  mean  that  anyone  who  uses  the 
territorial  water  could  be  subject  to  a fee. 

It  also  means  that  the  bands  would  own  mineral  rights  to  the  lakebed  if 
oil  or  gas  were  ever  discovered  there,  and  possibly  even  the  salt  in  the 
salt  mine  under  the  lakebed  near  Goderich,  said  Akiwenzie. 

"We  don't  want  to  make  the  idea  of  charging  a fee  to  use  the  water  the 
focal  point  of  the  claim,  but  yes,  that's  one  of  the  things  we  are  looking 
at,"  said  Akiwenzie. 


Because  of  concerns  that  a big  draw  on  the  water  could  upset  the  lake's 
delicate  balance,  his  people  have  strongly  opposed  a proposed  $100  million 
pipeline  to  supply  drinking  water  from  Colpoys  Bay  to  Sauble  Beach  and 
then  Walkerton. 

But  if  the  pipeline  goes  ahead,  Akiwenzie  would  like  to  see  the  water 
taken  from  traditional  waters  metered,  and  a fee  paid  to  the  First  Nations 
people. 

"Water  meters  are  a common  thing,  so  if  they  are  taking  the  water,  there 
should  be  some  expectancy  that  it  will  be  paid  for." 

The  same  could  apply  to  a pipeline  in  Collingwood,  where  millions  of 
litres  of  water  from  Georgian  Bay  are  pumped  annually  to  Alliston  about  60 
kilometres  to  the  south,  to  help  that  community  supply  the  Honda  plant. 

The  legal  claim  is  against  Canada  as  a descendent  of  the  Crown  that 
negotiated  treaties  with  First  Nations  in  Ontario  and  against  Ontario, 
which  has  assumed  possession  of  lands. 

The  First  Nations  exclusively  occupied  their  traditional  territory  at 
the  time  of  the  assertion  of  British  sovereignty. 

"When  First  Nations  people  lose  their  lands,  a good  part  of  their 
identity  of  themselves  is  lost,"  said  Roote. 

"From  the  waters  we  derived  our  livelihood  by  fishing,  and  activity  we 
have  pursued  for  thousands  of  years  and  one  that  reaches  into  the  core  of 
our  culture,"  said  Akiwenzie. 

The  federal  government  has  filed  notice  that  it  intends  to  defend  the 
action,  said  Gary  Penner,  legal  counsel  to  the  Attorney  General  of  Canada. 
On  May  9,  the  government  will  ask  the  Superior  Court  of  Justice  in  Toronto 
to  quash  the  claim,  based  on  the  Great  Lakes  being  navigable  waters,  said 
Penner. 

"They  are  shared  in  common  by  all  citizens,  and  the  law,  in  our  view, 
precludes  exclusive  ownership,"  he  said. 

The  First  Nations  are  asking  that  the  claim  be  heard  at  the  same  time  as 
a Bruce  Peninsula  land  claim  filed  in  1994.  It  does  not  affect  land  owned 
by  private  citizens  but  it  does  claim  Crown  land.  In  lieu  of  land 
available  for  reparation,  the  bands  are  claiming  its  monetary  value  plus 
compensation  for  loss  of  its  use,  plus  a sum  for  punitive  damages. 

The  monetary  value  of  the  claim  is  $90  billion. 

Roger  Townsend,  a lawyer  representing  the  bands  in  both  claims,  said 
that  some  of  the  legal  issues  overlap.  There  are  legal  precedents  for 
Aboriginal  title  being  awarded  if  the  Aboriginal  people  can  prove  that 
they  had  exclusive  occupation  at  the  time  of  British  sovereignty,  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Ontario  Birchbark,  AMMSA-Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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Sent : 

Monday,  March  1,  2004  3:48  AM 
Sken : kwo. 

Greetings  all!  I would  like  to  update  everyone  of  the  set  hearing 
regarding  the  Onyota'a:ka  Oneida  Indian  Territory  demolitions  at  the 
Federal  2nd  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  NYC  on  March  2,  2004  at  10:am. 

I am  requesting  that  all  those  who  may  be  attending  please  do  not 
bring  cell  phones,  recording  devices  or  camera'a.  A lot  less  trouble  when 
everyone  enters  the  court  room.  I am  glad  I will  be  seeing  my  family  and 
community  members  at  the  hearing  since  I have  been  working  in  MA. 


I am  requesting  a prayer  for  all  those  who  have  supported  the  Oneidas 
for  Democracy  and  the  families  of  the  32  acres  Onyota'  aka  Oneida  Indian 
Territory  at  8:am  this  coming  Tuesday's  hearing.  I will  be  saying  a 
prayer  for  the  truth  to  be  heard  and  for  peace  not  only  be  restored  for 
territory  residents  and  the  Oneida  people,  but  for  all  nations  and  all  of 
creation.  My  mother  Maisie  Shenandoah  (Oneida  Wolf  Clan  Mother)  health  is 
not  well  and  if  everyone  could  please  send  her  good  thoughts  and  prayers 
as  well. 

NyAwen  (Thank  you)  to  all  who  have  envisioned  and  who  have  worked  on 
behalf  for  Sken:non  (Peace)  and  an  end  to  all  mistreatment  of  the  people 
of  the  32  acre  native  community,  and  all  those  who  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  in  power  by  money  and  corporate  control. 

Oneh:ki  wa, 

Danielle  Schenandoah  Patterson 

Here  are  directions  for  anyone  who  plans  on  attending  the  hearing: 

Please  Distribute: 

In  keeping  with  the  Great  Laws  of  Peace  and  the  path  walked  by  the  Oneida 
Traditionals  You  are  all  invited  to  come  quietly  support  during  the 
following  event: 

Tuesday,  March  2,  2004  10:00am 

1114  03  7862  Maisie  Shenandoah,  et  al  (12) 

v.  Arthur  Raymond  Halbritter,  et  al  (12) 


Room  1705 

UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  APPEALS,  SECOND  CIRCUIT 

THURGOOD  MARSHALL  U.S.  COURTHOUSE 

40  Foley  Square 

New  York,  NY  10007 

(212)  857-8500 

Downtown  Manhattan  near  City  Hall  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

TRAVEL  DIRECTIONS  Per  COURT  web  site: 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  2nd  Circuit,  is  located  at  40  Foley  Square 
(Centre  Street),  New  York,  NY. 

Canal  Street  is  accessible  from  West  Street  (the  West  Side  Drive)  and  from 
the  Holland  Tunnel.  Garages  are  available  throughout  the  immediate  area 
(Canal  Street  to  South  Street  Seaport) . Worth  Street  provides  the  closest 
crosstown  access,  and  Canal  Street  is  also  accessible  via  the  FDR  Drive. 

Foley  Square  is  one  block  east  of  Broadway;  two  blocks  north  of  Chambers 
Street  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  IRT  subway  stop,  and  three  blocks  east  of 
Church  Street,  near  the  IND  (A  and  E)  subway  stop. 

- See  also  www. nysd . uscourts . gov-and  mapquest.com  for  Travel  Directions. 
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Navajo  water  settlement  is  delayed 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
February  26,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - The  proposed  Navajo  Nation  water  rights  settlement 
on  the  San  Duan  Basin  in  the  Four  Corners  has  been  delayed  from  reaching 
Congress  for  several  weeks,  Navajo  Council  Delegate  George  Arthur  said. 
"The  final  draft  has  not  been  formulated,"  Arthur,  chairman  of  the 


Council's  Resource  Committee,  said  Wednesday.  He  added,  however,  the  tribe 
would  meet  its  March  deadline  of  getting  the  proposal  to  Capitol  Hill.  "It 
will  be  about  the  third  week  of  March  in  order  to  get  it  to  the  national 
level . " 

Navajo  water  rights  attorney  Stanley  Pollack  and  the  Navajo  Water 
Commission  are  currently  in  negotiations  with  the  New  Mexico  state 
engineer  and  the  Interstate  Stream  Commission  in  Albuquerque  on  the 
settlement . 

"The  (Navajo)  Nation  and  the  state  are  in  real  intense  negotiations  at 
the  present  time  about  problem  concerns.  They're  in  negotiations  as  we 
speak,"  Arthur  said. 

A two-day  Navajo  Council  combined  work  and  special  session,  set  t 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

March  13,  2004 
Cree  migisupizum/eagle  moon 
Lakota  i'sta<  wi'ca  niyan  wi/moon  of  snow  blindness 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian  and  ndn-aim  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Clearly  the  Indian  reservation  isn't  who  we  are.  It  is 
a filth  created  by  the  subjigation  of  our  people  since 
they  were  created  for  us,  these  reservations  were  meant 
to  hold  animals  and  dehumanize  our  race  in  the  eyes  of 
American  society." 

_ Frank  3.  King,  Rosebud  Sioux,  III  co-Publisher  and 
Editor-in-Chief  of  "Native  Voice" 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  + 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  i 

I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
t States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 


| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 

| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  editorial  space  is  where  I usually  share  a few  of  my  own  views. 
However,  there  are  occassions  where  another's  words  are  so  strong  they 
deserve  being  featured.  Tex  Hall,  President  of  the  NCAI,  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  has  stepped  forward  with  some  insite  that 
needs  to  be  read  and  taken  to  heart  by  every  single  person  in  Indian 
Country. 

I really  do  try  to  avoid  political  stances  and  political  views  in  this 

newsletter,  but  this  is  one  of  those  times  I am  definitely  taking  a stance 

against  the  current  ferderal  administration.  Read  Tex's  words  and 
understand  why  the  Bush  gang  is  NOT  good  for  Native  America. 

Gary 


http://www.billingsgazette.com/rednews/2004/03/07/build/opinion/guest2. inc 

Guest  Opinion:  An  assault  on  sacred  lands,  tribes 
By  TEX  G.  HALL 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
March  7,  2004 

President  Bush  has  nominated  William  G.  Myers  for  a lifetime  appointment 
to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  hears  public  lands  cases  from 
the  nine  Western  states  that  contain  the  majority  of  our  nation's  public 
land.  For  Native  Americans,  Myers  is  the  worst  possible  choice. 

The  U.S.  government,  as  steward  for  millions  of  acres  of  Western  lands, 
has  accepted  responsibility  for  maintaining  and  protecting  religious  sites 
of  significance  to  Native  Americans.  This  responsibility  is  clearly 
recognized  not  only  by  treaty  and  custom  but  also  in  laws  such  as  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act. 

Unfortunately,  the  nominee,  while  serving  two  years  in  the  Bush 
administration  as  solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  trampled  on 
law,  religion  and  dignity.  In  his  official  capacity  he  orchestrated  a 
rollback  of  protections  for  sacred  native  sites  on  public  lands,  although 
such  places  have  been  central  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion  for  many 
American  Indians  for  centuries. 

Most  notably,  despite  his  stewardship  responsibility,  with  the  stroke  of 
his  pen  Myers  reversed  a crucial  departmental  decision  that  had  been 
arrived  at  over  a period  of  years  with  substantial  public  input.  His 
action  cleared  the  way  for  a massive  hard-rock  mining  operation  employing 
cyanide  to  extract  gold  from  enormous  heaps  of  rock. 

This  mine,  run  by  Canada's  Glamis  Imperial  Gold  Company,  stands  to 
contaminate  thousands  of  acres  and  destroy  a vast  swathe  of  land  in  the 
California  desert  that  is  sacred  to  the  Quechan  tribe. 

In  one  of  only  three  formal  opinions  in  his  two-year  tenure  at  Interior, 
Myers  argued  that  the  agency's  Bureau  of  Land  Management  did  not  have 
authority  under  the  FLMPA  law  to  prevent  the  undue  degradation  of  public 
lands  that  sometimes  accompanies  such  mining  operations.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  the  specific  wording  of  the  legislation,  which  requires  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  protect  against  public  land  degradation  that 
is  "unnecessary  or  undue." 

While  specifically  addressing  only  the  Glamis  project,  Myers's  opinion, 
if  followed,  would  block  the  Bureau  from  preventing  undue  degradation 
across  millions  of  acres  of  public  land. 

It's  hard  to  imagine  a more  fundamental  misreading  of  the  language  and 
intent  of  the  law.  As  federal  district  Judge  Henry  Kennedy  Dr.  - the  only 
judge  to  have  reviewed  Myers's  handiwork  - declared,  "The  Solicitor 
misconstrued  the  clear  mandate  of  FLPMA." 

Furthermore,  the  court  held:  "FLPMA  by  its  plain  terms,  vests  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  with  the  authority  - and  indeed  the  obligation  - to 
disapprove  of  an  otherwise  permissible  mining  operation  because  the 


operation,  though  necessary  for  mining,  would  unduly  harm  or  degrade  the 
public  land." 

Equally  troubling  to  Native  Americans  is  the  shameful  exclusion  of  the 
Quechan  Indian  Nation  from  the  decision  to  reconsider  the  Glamis  project. 
Neither  Myers  nor  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  engaged  in  government-to- 
-government  consultation  with  the  Quechan  Indian  Nation  or  other  Colorado 
River  tribes  before  reopening  and  reversing  the  Glamis  debate. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  encompasses  a huge  area.  It  contains  scores  of 
reservations,  more  than  one  hundred  Indian  tribes,  millions  of  Indian 
people  and  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands. 

Judges  on  this  court  must  understand  and  respect  tribal  values  and  the 
unique  political  relationship  between  the  federal  government  and  tribal 
governments.  Myers'  actions  and  legal  advice  in  the  Glamis  matter  trample 
on  tribal  values,  raise  serious  questions  about  his  judgment,  and 
demonstrate  a clear  lack  of  the  impartiality  necessary  to  decide  cases 
affecting  public  lands. 

For  these  reasons,  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  oldest 
and  largest  national  organization  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
tribal  governments,  approved  a resolution  of  its  full  membership  opposing 
Myers'  nomination.  The  organization  has  not  so  soundly  opposed  any  other 
judicial  nomination  made  by  this  president  - but  no  other  nominee  has 
acted  with  such  blatant  disregard  for  the  law  and  for  our  sacred  places. 

Tex  G.  Hall  is  chairman  of  the  Mandan-Hidatsa-Arikara  Tribe  of  Fort 
Berthold,  N.D.  He  is  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Thousands  of  fish  die  in  river 
Ben  Shouse 

bshouse(3a  rgus  leader . com 
March  2,  2004 

EPA,  tribe  investigate  huge  foam  heap  in  Big  Sioux 

FLANDREAU  - Thousands  of  dead  fish  and  a quivering  mound  of  foam  have 
stirred  concerns  that  something  is  polluting  the  Big  Sioux  River  here,  but 
officials  say  they  have  not  ruled  out  natural  causes  yet. 

Dead  fish  started  turning  up  Wednesday  and  by  Friday  became  numerous 
enough  for  officials  from  the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  to  call  The  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The  EPA  sent  an  emergency  team,  which 
arrived  Saturday  to  take  water  samples,  tribal  officials  said. 

The  team  left  Monday  morning,  just  before  a mound  of  foam  appeared  at 
the  base  of  Flandreau  Dam  . The  foam  was  20  feet  high  by  some  estimates. 

By  afternoon,  the  foam  pile  had  shrunk,  but  a few  dead  fish  still  rolled 
over  the  dam  every  minute  - from  fat  carp  to  tiny  shiners. 

"I  would  bet  money  that  there  isn't  a live  fish  in  here,"  said  John 
Bechen,  assistant  director  of  the  tribe's  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
"Something  has  been  discharged,  we  just  don't  know  what  yet." 

However,  Doug  Day  of  the  state  Department  of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  said 
the  fish  could  have  died  from  winter  kill,  which  happens  when  rivers  and 
lakes  ice  over,  depriving  fish  of  oxygen.  Foam  is  also  a natural 
occurrence  below  dams  and  falls. 

"This  is  not  completely  unexpected,  but  it  is  unusual,"  Day  said. 

Bechen  said  an  EPA  official  had  estimated  the  fish  kill  at  30,000  to  50, 
000,  the  second-largest  that  official  had  ever  seen.  Bechen  said  area 
anglers  told  him  the  kill  could  hurt  fishing  for  years  to  come,  but  Day 
was  more  optimistic. 

"Depending  on  the  extent  of  the  death,  the  fish  throughout  the  system 
can  quickly  move  in,"  he  said. 

Finding  the  cause  will  have  to  wait  for  test  results  from  the  EPA,  due 
sometime  next  week. 

One  candidate  is  phosphates  from  farm  fertilizers.  Phosphates  are  also 
found  in  detergents,  so  their  presence  would  explain  the  unusual  amount  of 
foam. 

However,  initial  test  results  suggest  winter  kill  is  still  a strong 
candidate  - dissolved  oxygen  was  only  four  parts  per  million  at  the  dam  on 
Saturday,  long  enough  to  kill  fish.  Dissolved  oxygen  rose  to  12  parts  per 
million  Monday,  slightly  above  normal,  said  tribal  water  quality 
specialist  Vickie  Kujawa. 

She  was  not  ready  to  blame  winter  kill,  though.  For  one  thing,  the  dead 
fish  were  of  all  sizes  and  species,  not  just  large  catfish  and  carp,  which 
are  most  vulnerable  to  low  oxygen. 

The  number  and  location  of  the  dead  fish  also  concerned  her. 

"We've  never  seen  anything  of  this  magnitude  come  through,  especially  in 
a river.  Most  of  your  winter  kills  are  in  lakes,"  she  said. 

Sioux  Falls  officials  also  were  concerned,  since  the  city  gets  drinking 
water  from  the  river. 

When  they  learned  of  the  fish  kill  over  the  weekend,  they  shut  off 
underground  wells  nearest  the  river  for  a level  of  extra  safety.  If 
something  was  in  the  water  causing  fish  to  die,  it  would  then  bypass  city 
drinking  water,  said  Lyle  Johnson,  director  of  public  works. 

Sioux  Falls  also  hasn't  been  taking  water  out  of  the  Big  Sioux  for  about 
a month  because  it  wasn't  flowing,  Johnson  said.  The  use  of  river  water 
resumed  Monday  when  the  river  had  enough  flow  again. 


Brenda  Wade  Schmidt  contributed  to  this  report. 

Reach  Ben  Shouse  at  331-2318. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved 

- — "RE:  Oklahoma  Action  Alert"  

Date:  Wed,  3 Mar  2004  03:02:33  -0600 
From:  jkdowell  < jkdowell@earthlink. net> 

Sub  j : OKLAHOMA  ACTION  ALERT 

Rally  to  Protect  Citizen  Rights  and  Indian  Sovereignty. . . 

OK  Capitol  Bldg  (south  plaza  steps) 

Friday 

March  26,  2004 

1 p.m. 

Stand  with  labor  groups,  Oklahoma  citizens  and  Tribal  Nations  against 
the  state's  attempts  to  curtail  our  rights  to  legally  address  industrial 
pollution  of  Tribal  and  residential  lands,  air  and  water! 

The  state  of  OK  is  siding  with  Continental  Carbon  (a  Taiwanese 
corporation  owned  by  one  of  the  richest  famillies  on  the  planet)  against 
the  Ponca  Tribe,  plant  workers  and  non-Indian  landowners  near  Ponca  City 
who  have  brought  civil  complaints  against  the  foreign  corporation. 
Continental  Carbon  Black. 

The  Oklahoma  Dept,  of  Environmental  Quality  has  asked  a federal  district 
court  to  throw  out  a civil  complaint  filed  by  the  Ponca  Tribe,  PACE  Union, 
and  other  Ponca  City  area  citizens! 

A front  group  for  industry.  The  Environmental  Federation  of  Oklahoma, 
has  also  asked  the  courts  to  deny  citizen,  worker  and  tribal  rights  and 
throw  out  the  civil  complaint.  Farm  Bureau,  the  largest  member  of  the 
anti-Indian  sovereignty  group  One  Nation  is  also  a member  of  EFO. 

The  consequences  of  throwing  out  the  civil  complaint  will  have  the 
effect  of  abolishing  the  rights  of  ANY  citizen,  Indian  and  NON-Indian  to 
legally  address  corporate  pollution  of  their  properties! 

Take  a stand  against  corporate  colonization  and  contamination  of  our 
Oklahoma  communities!  We  are  not  the  dumping  grounds  for  foreign 
corporations ! 

Take  back  our  state  offices  from  the  Taiwanese  Koo  family,  owners  of 
Continental  Carbon  Black  and  others  who  would  sell  our  right  to  a clean 
environment  in  order  to  protect  the  bottomless  pockets  of  polluting 
corporations  against  Oklahomans! 

loin  the  Eagle  & Condor  Indigenous  Peoples'  Alliance,  Ponca  Tribe,  PACE 
union,  and  a diverse  coalition  of  concerned  citizens  on  March  26  at  1pm, 
on  the  South  Plaza  steps  of  the  OK  capitol  to  protect  citizen  rights  and 
Indian  sovereignty! 

For  more  information  call 

IK  Dowell,  ECIPA,  918-457-5542 

Todd  Carlson,  PACE  Union,  580-763-2160 

"RE : New  Puyallup  Hatchery  gets  back  to  Nature"  
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New  Puyallup  hatchery  gets  back  to  nature 
3EFFREY  P.  MAYOR;  The  News  Tribune 
March  4,  2004 

The  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  is  close  to  opening  a new  hatchery  that 
will  raise  Chinook  salmon  in  a more  natural  setting. 

The  $2.5  million  hatchery  is  being  built  on  Clarks  Creek,  about  one  mile 


upstream  from  where  it  flows  into  the  Puyallup  River.  Tribal  fisheries 
managers  hope  to  move  fish  to  the  new  hatchery  in  April. 

When  the  fish  do  arrive,  they  will  not  be  put  into  the  typical  concrete 
runs . 

Instead,  they  will  be  placed  in  pond-size  rearing  areas  complete  with 
gravel  bottoms,  large  rocks  and  tree  stumps. 

"The  natural  ponds  rear  fish  that  are  a little  more  savvy  than  a normal 
hatchery  fish,"  said  Blake  Smith,  enhancement  program  manager  for  the 
tribe . 

The  more  natural  setting  give  the  young  Chinook  a more  realistic  setting 
in  which  to  grow.  The  result  is  more  savvy  Chinook. 

"By  re-creating  their  natural  environment  at  the  hatchery,  juvenile 
salmon  will  learn  skills  that  will  help  them  survive  in  the  wild,"  Smith 
said.  "For  example,  most  hatchery  fish  associate  shadows  with  the  hatchery 
staff  that  feed  them.  But  in  these  nature  ponds  they  won't  associate 
shadows  - which  could  turn  out  to  be  from  a predator  - with  food." 

Salmon  raised  in  similar  ponds  also  have  darker  colors,  which  will  help 
protect  them  when  released. 

"Duvenile  salmon  take  on  the  color  of  their  surroundings,  so  when 
they're  surrounded  by  logs,  rocks  and  other  natural  elements,  they  tend  to 
be  darker,"  Smith  said.  "On  other  hand,  salmon  raised  in  concrete  ponds 
tend  to  be  lighter  in  color,  and  when  they  are  released  into  the  wild, 
it's  easier  for  predators  to  see  them." 

The  tribe  plans  to  raise  400,000  fall  Chinook  at  the  hatchery. 

"A  lot  of  chinook  we'll  raise  at  this  facility,  we're  hoping  to 
reintroduce  to  the  upper  stretches  of  the  Puyallup  (River).  This  facility 
will  help  us  rear  the  fish  to  do  that,"  Smith  said. 

But  those  fish  will  benefit  anglers  throughout  the  Puget  Sound. 

"The  fall  chinook  are  caught  in  all  the  fisheries  in  the  Puget  Sound, 
based  on  the  tracking  of  tagged  fish,"  he  said. 

Several  other  tribes  have  been  using  nature  ponds  for  years.  Results 
from  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Tribe  indicate  that  survival  rates  increase 
with  salmon  raised  in  a more  natural  setting. 

The  Clarks  Creek  site  was  chosen  for  its  habitat  and  water  resources. 

Because  the  creek  has  ample  streamside  vegetation,  the  chinook  released 
from  the  nature  ponds  will  find  little  difference  between  the  ponds  and 
the  creek. 

"Because  chinook  can  hang  around  in  the  river  for  as  long  as  four  months 
to  a year  before  they  leave  for  the  ocean,  they  depend  on  quality 
freshwater  habitat  to  grow.  Salmon  need  good  freshwater  habitat  as  well  as 
good  hatchery  practices,"  Smith  said. 

This  will  be  the  tribe's  second  major  hatchery.  The  Diru  Creek  hatchery 
in  Puyallup  raises  chinook  and  chum  salmon. 

"It's  going  to  be  a nice  tool  to  use  in  the  future."  Smith  said  of  the 
new  facility.  "It  will  give  us  a chance  to  help  some  stocks  that  are  in 
trouble. " 

Jeffrey  P.  Mayor  253-597-8640  jeff .mayor@mail.tribnet.com 
SIDEBAR:  Chinook  facts 

Basics:  Chinook  are  the  largest  salmon,  with  lengths  ranging  up  to  58 
inches  and  weights  up  to  126  pounds. 

Scientific  name:  Oncorhynchus  tshawytscha 

Common  names:  King  salmon,  tyee  salmon,  Columbia  River  salmon,  black 
salmon,  chub  salmon,  hook  bill  salmon,  winter  salmon  and  blackmouth. 

Status:  Puget  Sound  chinook  are  listed  as  "threatened"  under  the  federal 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

Description:  The  chinook  salmon  is  blue-green  on  the  back  and  top  of  the 
head  with  silvery  sides  and  white  bellies;  black  spots  on  the  upper  half 
of  its  body  with  gray/black  mouth  coloration.  They  can  be  to  58  inches  in 


length  and  weigh  up  to  126  pounds,  although  Chinook  are  generally  up  to  36 
inches  in  length  and  weigh  up  to  30  pounds. 


Range:  Chinook  salmon  range  from  Kotzebue  Sound,  Alaska,  to  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  Spawning  and  rearing  Chinook  are  found  in  most  of  the  rivers  in 
this  region,  with  significant  runs  in  the  Columbia  River,  Rogue  River  and 
Puget  Sound. 

Life  cycle:  Chinook  salmon  may  spend  one  to  six  or  more  years  in  the  ocean 
before  returning  to  their  natal  streams  to  spawn,  though  the  average  is 
three  to  four  years.  Spawning  usually  occurs  in  deep,  fast  water  with 
cobble-size  gravel.  Average  nest  sizes  can  range  between  43  and  162  square 
feet  buried  approximately  7 to  8 inches  in  the  gravel.  An  average  nest  can 
produce  between  3,000  and  7,000  eggs.  Young  Chinook  like  to  rear  in  side 
channels  where  they  can  find  areas  where  water  runs  slow  and  cool.  As  they 
grow,  the  young  fish  gradually  move  into  deeper,  swifter  water.  Once  they 
have  put  on  enough  weight  and  size,  Chinook  "smolts"  migrate  to  the  ocean. 

Source:  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  Pacific  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tacoma  News,  Inc.,  a subsidiary  of  The  McClatchy  Company. 
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Court  settlement  gives  county  control  to  reservation 
March  3,  2004 

by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 

FORT  THOMPSON,  S.D.  - The  majority  population  of  Buffalo  county  will  now 
have  a say  in  how  the  county  is  run,  thanks  to  a court  settlement. 

For  the  first  time  in  decades,  Buffalo  county  could  be  under  the  control 
of  the  large  number  of  American  Indians  that  populate  the  county.  The  Crow 
Creek  Reservation  is  largely  in  Buffalo  county.  It  is  the  poorest  county 
in  the  United  States. 

"We  consider  this  a great  victory  for  the  residents  of  the  Crow  Creek 
Reservation.  Their  rights  to  a voice  in  their  county  government  have  long 
been  denied  and  by  this  decree  are  finally  being  acknowledged,"  said 
Jennifer  Ring,  executive  director  ACLU  of  the  Dakotas. 

A lawsuit  filed  in  March  2003  stated  that  county  redistricting  had  not 
taken  place  for  decades.  The  process  should  happen  every  10  years, 
following  the  census  results. 

"The  districts  for  county  commissioners  were  unequal.  All  Indians  were 
placed  in  one  district,  the  other  two  controlled  by  whites,"  said  Bryan 
Sells,  staff  attorney  for  the  ACLU. 

The  ACLU  filed  the  suit  on  behalf  of  plaintiffs  of  the  Crow  Creek  tribe. 
The  lead  plaintiff  is  Crystal  Kirkie. 

Sells  said  there  are  2,200  people  in  the  county  and  1,700  of  them  were 
in  one  district,  the  one  which  has  a population  of  83  to  85  percent 
American  Indian.  There  were  30  in  one  district  and  100  in  another, 

"everyone  was  white,"  Sells  said. 

It  was  evident  the  commissioners  liked  the  way  things  were  and  ignored 
the  requirement  of  redistricting.  If  the  districts  are  drawn  according  to 
the  plaintiff's  plan,  all  three  districts  could  be  headed  by  American 
Indian  commissioners. 

"After  the  next  election  all  the  commissioners  will  be  tribal  members," 
said  Duane  Big  Eagle,  chairman  of  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe. 

In  the  new  drawing  the  highest  district  will  have  90  percent  American 


Indian  and  the  lowest , 65  percent. 

Even  with  the  high  American  Indian  population  in  the  districts  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  an  American  Indian  will  be  elected.  Sells  said  there  is 
a history  of  low  voter  turnout  among  the  American  Indian  population.  "I 
don't  know  how  the  voter  turnout  will  be  this  time." 

South  Dakota  has  become  known  as  a leader  in  American  Indian  voters, 
especially  in  the  2000  and  2002  general  elections.  Voter  organizations  on 
all  reservations  are  now  working  to  increase  that  voter  turnout  for  a 

primary  election  on  Dune  1 to  elect  a replacement  for  Rep.  William  Danklow, 

who  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  following  a felony  conviction  for 
manslaughter. 

Another  part  of  the  settlement  makes  sure  that  election  polls  are 
located  where  they  are  more  accessible  to  American  Indian  voters.  Also 
election  postings  are  required  to  be  placed  where  American  Indian  voters 
are  most  likely  to  see  them.  Under  state  law  it  is  not  required  to  publish 
election  notices  where  the  American  Indian  population  might  see  it. 

"This  is  to  make  sure  they  have  access,"  Sells  said. 

The  settlement  requires  a special  election  to  be  held  for  two  of  the 

three  seats  this  year.  A third  seat  term  is  up  in  November,  the  other  two 

would  not  have  expired  until  2007. 

A final  requirement  of  the  settlement  was  to  authorize  federal  officers 
to  monitor  the  special  election  process. 

"I  hope  other  cities  and  counties  and  school  boards  get  the  message.  If 
they  have  not  redistricted  in  2002  they  should  think  about  complying. 

"Court  expenses  are  not  a good  use  of  taxpayer's  dollars,  they  could  be 
used  for  roads  and  schools,"  Sells  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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[Editorial  Comment:  Before  you  decide  what  is  right  or  wrong  about 

this  field  hearing,  take  the  time  to  acquire  and 
read  "The  Deaths  of  Sybil  Bolton:  An  American 
History"  by  Dennis  McAuliffe.] 

Field  Hearing  set  on  Osage  membership  bill  set  for  north  Tulsa 

Tribe  seeks  to  change  1906  law  which  restricts  membership 

to  original  allottees 

PAWHUSKA  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

March  8,  2004 

Officials  with  an  Oklahoma  tribe  are  applauding  a proposed  field  hearing 
on  legislation  that  would  allow  the  tribe's  government  to  set  its  own 
membership  standards. 

The  House  Resources  Committee  will  discuss  Oklahoma  Congressman  Frank 
Lucas'  bill  on  the  Osage  Tribe  during  a meeting  in  Tulsa  this  month.  The 
measure  would  clarify  a 1906  federal  law  that  officially  recognized  the 
Pawhuska-based  tribe.  The  law  limited  the  membership  of  the  tribe  to  only 
individuals  who  inherit  a share  of  the  Osage  mineral  estate.  Currently, 
only  Osages  who  own  a headright  interest  in  the  Osage  mineral  estate  are 
able  to  vote  or  run  for  elective  office.  Lucas  said  that  leads  to  many 
individuals  who  are  of  Osage  descent  but  are  not  officially  members  of  the 
tribe.  Since  past  court  rulings  require  Congress  to  modify  the  existing 
law  for  the  tribe  to  change  its  membership  rules,  tribal  officials  asked 
Lucas  to  introduce  legislation  to  make  the  proposed  changes. 

The  bill  by  Lucas  reaffirms  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  tribe  to 


determine  its  own  membership  and  form  of  government. 

"If  this  bill  becomes  law  and  as  a result  the  Osage  tribe  decides  to 
change  its  membership  requirements,  it  could  affect  thousands  of  Oklahoma," 
Lucas  said.  "I  wanted  to  make  sure  we  had  an  adequate  airing  of  the  bill 
to  the  people  affected  right  in  their  own  backyard." 

"Heck,  I've  wanting  to  get  this  done  since  last  year,  and  the  year 
before,"  said  Osage  Councilman  and  Membership  Committee  Chairman  Mark 
Freeman.  "We  have  the  backing  of  people  in  Washington.  We  hope  that  this 
will  be  enacted  after  the  hearing.  It's  simple  piece  of  legislation.  It 
gives  us  the  right  to  determine  our  own  membership  just  like  every  other 
tribe  does . " 

The  hearing  is  March  15  at  the  Post  Oak  Lodge  in  Tulsa,  5323  West  31st 
Street  North. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Legislators  right  historical  wrong 
Legislature  exonerates  Nisqually  Chief  Leschi 
of  charge  that  cost  him  his  life 
SCOTT  GUTIERREZ  THE  OLYMPIAN  The  Olympian  Online 
March  5,  2004 

About  25  Nisqually  tribal  members  and  descendants  of  Chief  Leschi  quietly 
listened  Thursday  as  legislators  prepared  to  throw  out  the  murder 
conviction  that  led  to  the  tribal  leader's  execution  nearly  150  years  ago. 

Tears  welled  in  their  eyes  as  state  senators  apologized  for  the  actions 
of  their  predecessors  in  the  1850s,  saying  Leschi  was  a courageous  and 
honorable  tribal  leader  during  a dispute  between  the  Nisqually  tribe  and 
the  Washington  territorial  government. 

Tribal  members  were  invited  to  watch  as  the  Senate  unanimously  approved 
Senate  Resolution  8727,  which  recognizes  that  an  injustice  was  committed 
against  Chief  Leschi  when  he  was  convicted  and  executed  in  1858. 

An  identical  resolution  was  passed  in  the  House. 

"As  they  were  reading  that  resolution,  for  every  Nisqually  it's  pretty 
emotional,"  said  Dorian  Sanchez,  chairman  of  the  Nisqually  tribe. 

"It  was  something  that  we  all  know  should  never  have  happened." 

Leschi  was  convicted  of  murdering  a soldier  during  the  Battle  of 
Connell's  Prairie.  War  broke  out  when  he  refused  to  agree  to  a treaty  that 
would  have  moved  the  tribe  to  a reservation  far  from  its  fisheries  and 
livelihood  on  the  Nisqually  River. 

Leschi 's  first  trial  ended  with  a hung  jury  after  jurors  were  instructed 
that  killing  a combatant  during  wartime  is  not  considered  murder.  He  was 
convicted  in  a second  trial  when  the  territorial  court  refused  to  provide 
the  same  instructions  and  allow  proof  that  he  couldn't  have  shot  the 
soldier. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  then  enacted  a law  allowing  local 
authorities  to  hang  Leschi  after  the  Army  refused  to  execute  him. 

"This  was  war.  How  many  people  would  they  have  hung  today  with  all  the 
wars  going  on  in  the  world?"  asked  Faustine  Edwards,  whose  uncle  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  Leschi. 

Sen.  Marilyn  Rasmussen,  D-Eatonville,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
resolution  and  whose  district  includes  most  the  Nisqually  Reservation, 
called  Leschi  a "truly  great  and  courageous  leader." 

Several  South  Sound  legislators  spearheaded  the  resolutions  in  both 
chambers . 

"This  is  a chance  to  say  we  are  truly,  truly  sorry  as  a state," 

Rasmussen  said. 


The  group  of  Nisqually  tribal  members  met  with  legislators  and 
distributed  booklets  about  the  history  of  Leschi  and  the  tribe,  including 
pieces  of  evidence  that  weren't  allowed  at  his  trial. 

"It  was  a good  step  in  starting  the  healing  that  needs  to  be  done,"  said 
Tom  Iyall,  a tribal  member  and  descendant  of  Leschi. 

The  next  step  is  to  ask  the  state  Supreme  Court  to  vacate  the  conviction 
and  remove  the  case  from  the  state's  records.  The  tribe  hopes  the 
Legislature's  support  will  help  them  achieve  that  goal,  said  Cynthia  Iyall, 
chairwoman  of  the  Leschi  Exoneration  Committee. 

"There  was  a lot  of  hurt  and  pain  over  it,"  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Olympian. 
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Why  is  it  so  important  to  exonerate  Chief  Leschi? 

This  is  the  question  I get  asked  the  most  from  people  throughout  the 
Northwest  and  beyond. 

It  really  pleases  me  to  have  an  opportunity  to  share  the  rich  history  of 
the  Nisqually  Indian  Tribe,  mainly  because  it  includes  the  history  of  my 
own  ancestors.  Even  more  exciting  is  the  interest  from  such  a variety  of 
people  including  Indian  and  pioneer  descendants,  individuals  and 
organizations  from  the  historical  community  and  those  who  enjoy  knowing 
the  history  of  this  beautiful  land  they  call  home. 

The  reason  it  is  so  important  to  exonerate  Chief  Leschi  is  for  the 
multiple  generations  of  tribal  ancestors  who  have  lived  a lifetime  with 
the  frustration  and  anger  of  knowing  what  happened  to  the  last  Chief  of 
Nisqually. 

They  lived  during  a time  that  wouldn't  cater  to  considering  exoneration. 
Many  of  them  lived  during  a time  that  would  not  assist  or  recognize  the 
good  in  Native  Americans  at  all. 

The  treaty  descendants  lived  with  great  pride  in  their  heritage  and  did 
not  forget  the  tragedy  of  Leschi  and  his  brother  Quiemuth.  They  kept  the 
story  alive  by  telling  their  children  and  their  grandchildren,  as  Leschi 
requested  in  his  last  speech.  His  descendants  carried  his  name  with  great 
honor  and  respect.  They  have  carried  it  very  well. 

It  is  out  of  respect  and  honor  that  we  continue  the  effort  to  exonerate 
Leschi.  It  is  the  respect  for  our  grandparents,  great  aunts  and  uncles  and 
great-  grandparents  and  the  culture  and  traditions  they  worked  to  keep 
alive.  It  is  to  honor  the  work  they  did  to  continue  the  development  of  the 
tribe.  It  is  to  honor  the  legacy  they  have  left  for  future  generations  and 
ours . 

We  also  work  toward  exoneration  for  today's  children  and  the  future 
children  of  the  tribe. 

Chief  Leschi  is  our  historical  icon.  We  want  him  to  be  portrayed 
honestly  and  correctly.  Having  a man  of  such  importance  portrayed  as  a 
murderer  is  not  fair  to  the  descendants  of  Medicine  Creek. 

They  descend  from  a great  man  --a  man  who  was  known  for  his 
intelligence,  his  ability  to  reason,  being  a good  father  and  husband  and 
being  a man  of  great  leadership. 

It  is  important  to  have  Leschi  portrayed  correctly  so  that  the  future, 
our  children,  have  a true  sense  of  where  they  come  from  --  so  that  they 
can  inherit  and  feel  the  strength,  pride,  tenacity  and  intelligence  that 
Leschi  left  us. 

The  request  to  exonerate  Chief  Leschi  has  been  very  well  published  by 
the  media,  including  newspapers,  radio  and  television.  This  has  brought 
inquiries  from  all  over  the  country.  I have  had  descendants  of  Lt.  Kautz, 


Ezra  Meeker,  Leschi  and  many  other  pioneers  and  Indians  of  that  time 
contact  me  to  express  their  interest  and  support  in  clearing  Leschi' s name. 

I greatly  appreciate  the  support  from  this  and  so  many  other  communities. 
We  will  continue  to  work  this  honorable  task  until  it  is  complete.  We  do 
this  so  the  spirit  of  Leschi  can  finally  be  free. 


Cynthia  Iyall,  a descendant  of  Chief  Leschi  and  member  of  the  Nisqually 
Tribe,  is  a member  of  The  Olympian's  Diversity  Panel.  She  can  be  reached 
at  ciyall@netzero.net. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Olympian. 
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A fight  over  land  and  history 

by  Stephanie  Hemphill,  Minnesota  Public  Radio 

March  8,  2004 

People  around  Lake  Mille  Lacs  are  waiting  for  a court  ruling  on  a painful 
question:  does  the  Mille  Lacs  Ojibwe  reservation  really  exist?  Mille  Lacs 
County  says  it  doesn't.  The  Ojibwe  band  says  the  reservation  was  promised 
to  its  children  forever.  The  court  is  expected  to  rule  any  day  now.  It's 
the  latest  chapter  in  a long  history  of  friction  and  distrust. 

Mille  Lacs,  Minn.  - The  dispute  is  about  who's  in  charge  around 
Minnesota's  favorite  walleye  lake.  It's  about  history.  It's  about  fish. 

And  it's  about  money. 

It's  in  court  because  people  have  different  ways  of  interpreting  various 
laws,  court  rulings,  and  treaties,  going  back  150  years. 

That's  when  the  Ojibwe  agreed  to  turn  over  most  of  northern  Minnesota  to 
white  settlers.  They  kept  the  right  to  hunt  and  fish  on  the  lands  they 
gave  up.  And  the  Mille  Lacs  band  was  assigned  a small  reservation  to  live 
on,  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Mille  Lacs. 

But  eventually  even  that  land  was  settled  by  white  people. 

Don  Wedll  has  researched  the  band's  history  in  detail. 

Don  Wedll 

"It  was  really  that  they  wanted  to  try  to  move  Mille  Lacs  (members)  out 
of  here,"  Wedll  says.  "And  they  did  almost  everything  possible  except 
killing  them  to  do  that." 

Wedll  says  band  members  signed  treaties  guaranteeing  they  would  be  able 
to  stay  on  their  land  forever. 

But  the  county  focuses  on  a law  from  the  1880s,  decades  after  the 
treaties  were  signed.  That  law  allowed  individual  Indian  families  to  own 
pieces  of  land.  The  county  argues  it  also  dissolved  the  reservation. 

County  attorney  Dan  Kolb  says  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  affirmed  in  1913  that 
the  reservation  had  been  disbanded.  "Why  is  it  okay  to  rewrite  history, 
why  is  it  okay  to  question  Supreme  Court  rulings?"  she  asks.  "They  are  as 
they  stand." 

Danice  Kolb 

Kolb  says  the  county  is  not  motivated  by  racism.  "People  like  to  spin  it 
that  way  and  it's  not,"  she  says.  "It's  a legal  issue  that  needs  to  be 
answered,  both  for  Indian  people  and  non-Indians  alike." 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  focused  on  the  federal  government's  poor  record 
at  protecting  tribal  members.  The  Mille  Lacs  band  says  the  ruling  didn't 
address  the  existence  of  the  reservation. 

The  fight  isn't  just  about  a line  on  a map.  The  answer  could  change  who 
gets  to  enforce  environmental  regulations,  who  issues  building  permits. 


who  collects  taxes. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  the  Mille  Lacs  band  has  been  in  court  opposite 
non-Indians.  Dust  five  years  ago  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  the  Ojibwe 
are  entitled  to  their  own  fishing  and  hunting  seasons.  To  make  sure  the 
band  can  catch  its  quota  of  fish,  the  regulations  on  Lake  Mille  Lacs  are 
changed  every  year. 

PERM  sign 

That's  made  for  resentment  among  some  non-Indian  anglers  and  the 
businesses  that  cater  to  them. 

Tim  Chapman  has  a resort  in  Isle,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake. 

"You  just  get  sick  of  the  negative,"  Chapmans  says.  "If  the  fish  don't 
bite,  people  say  the  Indians  got  them  all.  Well,  they  didn't." 

But  Chapman  says  what  really  bothers  people  is  when  band  members  use 
nets  to  catch  fish  in  the  spring. 

"We  can't  fish  when  the  walleyes  are  spawning,  with  just  a little  hook 
and  line,  but  they  can  put  out  a 100-foot  gill  net  across  there  when 
they're  full  of  spawn.  It  just  irks  a lot  of  people,  and  we  hear  about  it, 
day  in  and  day  out,"  he  says. 

Chapman  says  a few  places  have  gone  out  of  business.  Others  are  working 
to  bring  in  new  customers. 

Tim  Chapman 

"And  you've  got  to  upgrade  your  buildings,  keep  them  clean,  and 
advertise,"  he  says.  "The  lake  isn't  going  to  just  bring  your  business  to 
you . " 

Things  have  been  changing  on  Lake  Mille  Lacs.  Back  in  1991,  the  band 
opened  a casino  and  hotel.  Two  million  people  come  to  the  casino  every 
year. 

Some  non-Indian  businesses  say  the  casino  has  hurt  them.  Others  say  it's 
good  for  business.  It's  hard  to  measure  the  impact,  but  everyone  has  an 
opinion . 

The  band  is  using  profits  from  the  casino  to  buy  land.  They're  trying  to 
put  back  together  the  land  base  they  lost  a hundred  years  ago. 

And  that's  led  to  the  lawsuit.  A quarter  of  the  property  taxes  in  Mille 
Lacs  County  come  from  around  the  lake.  The  band  can  ask  the  federal 
government  to  put  land  in  trust,  and  then  the  county  can't  collect  taxes 
on  it  anymore. 

The  band  says  it's  only  buying  from  willing  sellers,  and  it'll  never  own 
all  the  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation. 

Dim  Clark  is  a band  member  who  moved  back  to  the  area  after  working  most 
of  his  life  in  the  Twin  Cities.  He  comes  to  the  casino  often  for  lunch. 
Clark  says  he  can't  imagine  the  reservation  not  existing  anymore. 

"Even  when  I was  overseas,  in  Germany  and  France  during  the  war,  I 
thought  about  the  reservation  here,"  he  says.  "You  know,  'I  want  to  go 
back  someday.'  I feel  kind  of  easy  here,  I feel  at  ease.  The  roots  of  your 
people  have  something  to  do  with  it." 

The  lawsuit  is  holding  up  construction  of  a state-of-the-art  waste  water 
treatment  plant.  It's  a joint  project  of  the  city  of  Garrison  and  the 
Mille  Lacs  band,  and  it  will  serve  the  casino  as  well  as  homes  and  cabins 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 

Because  the  plant  is  on  trust  land,  its  operating  permit  comes  from  the 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency  rather  than  the  Minnesota 
Pollution  Control  Agency.  Mille  Lacs  County  is  protesting  the  the  permit. 
The  county  says  letting  the  federal  permit  stand  would  amount  to  a de 
facto  recognition  of  the  reservation. 

The  larger  legal  question,  about  the  existence  of  the  reservation,  went 
to  court  two  years  ago.  A federal  judge  threw  the  case  out.  He  said  the 
county  couldn't  show  it  had  been  harmed  by  the  reservation.  But  the  county 
appealed,  and  a ruling  on  that  appeal  is  expected  any  day. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Minnesota  Public  Radio. 
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Concerned  residents  await  rulings  on  land  claims,  casino 
TRIBE:  A long  process  keeps  grinding  along 
Sunday,  March  07,  2004 
By  Richard  Urban 

Copyright  c.  2004  Republican-American 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  says  the  Schaghticoke  are  a tribe,  a 
sovereign  nation  immune  from  state  and  local  laws  and  whose  members  are 
entitled  to  federal  programs  developed  specifically  for  native  Americans. 

Connecticut  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  says  the  Schaghticoke 
are  not  a tribe,  citing  the  bureau's  initial  rejection  of  the  their  claim 
late  last  year  and  deficiencies  in  the  petition  that  he  says  the  bureau 
ignored . 

So  does  U.S.  Rep.  Nancy  Johnson,  whose  5th  District  encompasses 
northwest  Connecticut,  where  the  tribe's  current  400-acre  reservation  is. 
She  says  the  recognition  process,  which  Congress  delegated  to  the  bureau, 
has  a woeful  history  of  inconsistent  decision  making. 

Schaghticoke  Chief  Richard  Velky  says  the  tribe  played  by  the  rules  and 
proved  its  status  through  a long  and  expensive  process.  The  bureau's 
decision  affirms  what  he  has  known  all  along  and  what  his  people  have 
known  for  more  than  300  years.  Now  he  and  his  273  members  are  ready  to 
take  their  place  among  the  560  recognized  Indian  nations  across  the  United 
States . 

What  is  at  stake,  however,  is  more  than  an  arcane  process,  tribal 
affirmation  or  whether  the  Schaghticoke  can  apply  for  federal  housing, 
education  and  welfare  grants. 

Recognition  also  allows  the  Schaghticoke  to  pursue  a nearly  6-year-old 
federal  suit  claiming  2,150  acres  that  includes  prestigious  property  in 
Kent.  The  land  claim  in  turn  is  central  to  plans  the  tribe  might  have  for 
a casino. 

Caught  in  the  middle  are  property  owners  around 

Kent  who  do  not  want  their  bucolic  lifestyle  disrupted  by  a casino  or  an 
inappropriate  housing  development  along  the  Housatonic  River.  All  they  can 
do  is  wait  while  the  legal  fighting  plays  out  among  the  state,  the  tribe 
and  the  federal  government. 

Blumenthal  and  Johnson,  who  oppose  another  casino,  say  the  bureau's 
recognition  process  needs  fixing.  It  is  broken  and  influenced  by  lobbyists 
representing  the  $14.5  billion  tribal  gaming  industry,  though  neither 
cites  details. 

Reports  show  an  agency  that  is  underfunded,  understaffed  and  takes  too 
long  to  reach  a decision. 

The  criteria  that  form  the  basis  for  tribal  recognition  are  vague  and 
subject  to  interpretation,  the  reports  conclude.  Congressional  hearings 
have  resulted  in  bills,  but  none  has  been  acted  upon. 

Blumenthal  and  Johnson  cite  the  subjective  nature  of  the  recognition 
process  in  objecting  to  the  bureau's  decision  to  recognize  the 
Schaghticoke.  Specifically,  they  contest  the  bureau's  finding  that  the 
Schaghticoke  have  existed  as  a social  or  political  community  since  its 
first  contact  with  European  settlers  three  centuries  ago. 

The  Schaghticoke ' s recognition  and  last  year's  recognition  of  the 
Eastern  Pequot  in  southeastern  Connecticut  illustrate  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  the  federal  process  that  decides  who  is  a tribe  and  who  is  not,  they 
say. 

Blumenthal  is  appealing  both  decisions,  and  Johnson  is  requesting  a 
federal  investigation  into  the  Schaghticoke  decision.  She  also  wants 
Congress  to  hold  hearings  on  the  recognition  process. 

Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  Chief  Richard  Velky  says  his  tribe  followed 
the  rules  governing  a recognition  process  that  has  been  in  place  since 


1978.  His  tribe  has  spent  25  years  researching  its  history  and  filing 
thousands  of  documents  working  toward  the  day  that  came  Dan.  29,  when  the 
bureau  announced  its  decision. 

He  complains  that  just  because  Blumenthal  or  Dohnson  or  anyone  else  does 
not  like  the  outcome  does  not  mean  they  get  to  change  the  rules  and  make 
the  tribe  start  over. 

Debating  points  are  clear.  What  is  not  so  clear  is  the  Schaghticoke ' s 
status  as  a federally  recognized  tribe  and  what  that  portends  for  its  land 
claim  and  plans  it  might  have  for  a casino. 

"The  regulations  seem  to  indicate  that  (recognition)  is  not  final,"  said 
Robert  Anderson,  who  spent  six  years  providing  legal  advice  on  Indian 
affairs  under  former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  and  now  heads  the 
Native  American  Law  Center  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

Appeals  go  to  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals,  a division  within 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  separate  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Most  appeals  are  decided  in  four  to  six  months,  but  currently  more  than 
100  appeals  are  before  the  board.  Only  one  involves  tribal  recognition, 
Blumenthal' s appeal  involving  the  Eastern  Pequot.  Most  deal  with  issues 
ranging  from  tribal  government  disputes  to  land  claims. 

Appeals  follow  a course  prescribed  by  regulation  with  deadlines  along 
the  way  to  allow  both  parties  to  present  their  cases  in  writing.  Two 
administrative  judges  assigned  to  the  board  eventually  decide  all  appeals. 
However,  their  decisions  can  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  can  intervene  at  any  point. 

Blumenthal 's  appeal  of  the  Eastern  Pequot  decision  was  filed  in  2002. 

The  case  is  ready  to  be  decided  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  a judge. 

"Then  there  could  be  judicial  review,"  Anderson  said. 

Blumenthal  vows  to  take  it  to  court  if  he  loses  his  initial  appeal. 
Anderson  said  he  knows  of  no  court  overturning  a favorable  recognition 
decision  or  even  kicking  it  back  the  Department  of  Interior  for 
reconsideration . 

"I've  seen  tribal  challenges  to  agency  decisions  where  the  courts  sent 
them  back  to  Interior  for  reconsideration,  but  I've  never  seen  the 
opponents  of  recognition  try  to  overturn  a secretarial  decision,"  Anderson 
said . 

While  the  recognition  appeals  process  runs  its  course,  the  land  claim  in 
federal  court  remains  stalled. 

"If  I were  a federal  judge,  I'd  say,  'Well,  you  can  proceed  with  your 
land  claim,  but  I'm  going  to  stay  the  proceedings  until  the  results  of 
that  recognition  are  decided,'  " Anderson  said. 

He  said  a judge,  in  this  case  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Peter  C.  Dorsey, 
is  unlikely  to  invest  the  court's  time  hearing  the  case  while  the 
Schaghticoke ' s status  as  a tribe  is  still  in  question. 

The  Schaghticoke  base  their  claim  on  a 1752  Connecticut  General  Assembly 
declaration  reserving  land  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Housatonic  River 
"at  a place  called  Scaticock."  According  to  a narrative  published  by  the 
Appalachian  Trails  Conference,  the  land  was  first  surveyed  by  Samuel  Adams 
and  Roger  Sherman,  who  signed  both  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  U.S. 
Constitution . 

The  General  Assembly  did  not  do  the  tribe  many  favors.  Rocky  cliffs  rise 
abruptly  from  the  river  banks,  leaving  few  paths  that  humans  can  negotiate 
and  fewer  places  for  dwellings.  The  sparse  patches  of  flatland  are  strewn 
with  weathered  holders  that  rise  like  free-form  monuments  to  the  glaciers 
that  left  them  behind. 

The  tribe  acknowledges  that  the  more  attractive  lands  were  sold  off,  but 
without  the  congressional  approval  required  by  the  Nonintercourse  Act  of 
1790,  the  sales  were  not  valid,  they  say. 

"Any  land  that  was  conveyed  and  that  the  tribes  had  the  right  to  use  or 
possess  after  1790,  if  Congress  didn't  ratify  the  treaty  it's  an  invalid 
treaty  and  the  tribe  can  now  sue  for  their  land,"  said  Marilyn  Ford,  a 
Quinnipiac  University  law  professor  specializing  in  Indian  law. 

The  Schaghticokes  filed  their  first  land  claim  in  1936,  covering  1.2 
million  acres  in  Litchfield  and  New  Haven  counties  and  parts  of  New  York. 
That  case  was  dismissed  in  1962. 

A 1975  claim  for  land  surrounding  its  current  400-acre  property  was 


combined  with  a 1985  suit  that  the  National  Parks  Service  filed  over  land 
held  by  Preston  Mountain  Club  that  was  within  the  Schaghticokes ' claim. 

The  park  service  was  seeking  to  take  it  by  eminent  domain  to  widen  a 
section  of  the  Appalachian  Trail. 

The  case  was  dismissed,  but  Dudge  Dorsey  left  the  door  open  to  refile 
the  suit  if  the  tribe  could  establish  that  it  met  federal  guidelines  for 
recognition.  The  tribe  filed  a recognition  petition  in  1994. 

Four  years  later,  the  tribe  filed  suit  claiming  1,900  acres  north  of  the 
reservation  held  by  the  Kent  School,  the  Preston  Mountain  Club, 

Connecticut  Light  & Power  Co.,  a 15-acre  estate  and  land  held  by  Barbara 
Bush.  Sang  M.  Kwak  acquired  the  property  last  September.  In  2000,  the 
tribe  added  148  acres  south  of  the  reservation  that  the  U.S.  government 
claims . 

After  years  of  awaiting  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  decision,  Dorsey  said 
he  would  not  decide  the  recognition  issue  unless  the  bureau  met  his 
deadline,  which  it  did  with  its  Dan.  29  decision. 

The  federal  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  of  1988  reserves  the  right  to 
establish  gaming  operations  only  to  federally  recognized  tribes  and 
generally  limits  gaming  to  lands  within  a reservation. 

Newly  recognized  tribes  such  as  the  Schaghticoke  can  acquire  lands 
through  a federal  suit  or  purchase  as  part  of  a reservation  and  put  them 
into  the  federal  trust  for  gaming  operations.  Generally,  lands  must  be  on 
or  adjacent  to  a reservation  and  designated  for  gaming  at  the  time  they 
are  taken  into  trust. 

Waterbury,  Danbury  and  Bridgeport,  where  billionaire  Subway  Restaurant 
founder  Fred  DeLuca  is  focusing  his  efforts,  have  been  mentioned  as  casino 
sites.  DeLuca  has  invested  $10  million  to  finance  the  tribe's  quest  for 
recognition.  In  exchange,  the  tribe  agreed  to  consider  Bridgeport  for  a 
casino. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Schaghticoke  to  put  up  a casino  in  any  of 
those  cities,  said  Nell  lessup  Newton,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  School  of  Law  and  an  expert  in  Indian  law.  The  Department  of 
Interior,  which  must  accept  a tribe's  reservation  into  the  trust,  has  been 
reluctant  to  accept  off-reservation  sites  for  gaming  unless  the  tribe  and 
the  state  agree,  she  said. 

"This  secretary  hasn't  been  great  about  taking  land  into  trust  off 
reservation,"  she  said  of  current  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton. 

"Could  they  somehow  say  to  the  secretary  that  we're  newly  acknowledged, 
the  reservation  we  have  is  godforsaken,  useless,  we  want  our  new 
reservation  in  Bridgeport?  I'm  not  sure  that  would  work  at  all,"  Newton 
said . 

Velky  avoids  talk  of  a casino.  "If  there's  a host  community  that  would 
like  to  give  the  tribe  some  land  to  develop  and  an  economic  package,  we 
would  look  into  something  like  that,"  he  said,  making  sure  he  was  not 
talking  about  the  land  in  Kent.  "This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  2,500 
acres,"  he  said. 

Conditions  at  the  Schaghticokes'  400-acre  reservation  in  Kent  are  hardly 
amenable  to  a casino.  Velky  figures  35  acres  are  usable  and  he  plans  to 
put  up  housing  for  tribal  elders  in  the  next  year  if  he  can  get  private 
financing. 

The  terrain  within  the  tribe's  2,150-acre  claim  is  also  likely  to  be 
unsuitable  for  large-scale  development  without  earth  moving  that  would 
require  blasting  tons  of  rock.  Its  remote  location  is  served  by  a winding 
two-lane  Route  7 that  would  make  it  hard  for  employees  and  gamblers  to  get 
there . 

"So  we  would  just  be  looking  to  build  our  homes  up  there  and  move  back 
to  our  homeland,"  Velky  said. 

Kent  First  Selectman  Dolores  R.  Schiesel  is  willing  to  take  Velky  at  his 
word . 

"I  honestly  believe  that  if  he  gets  everything  else  he  wants,  that's  all 
he  wants  in  Kent.  But  that's  an  awfully  big  if." 

If  the  tribe  can  find  somewhere  else  to  build  a casino,  she  can  live 
with  a housing  development  if  it  complies  with  zoning  regulations.  But  she 
understands  that  local  laws  don't  apply  to  Indian  lands,  so  all  she  can  do 
is  hope  the  tribe  will  work  with  the  town. 


What  really  worries  Schiesel  and  her  constituents  is  the  possibility  of 
a casino. 

"You  tend  to  look  at  Foxwoods  and  wonder  if  that's  what's  coming/'  she 
said.  "The  mood  right  now  is  to  go  cautiously,  be  active,  be  involved  and 
protect  Kent  to  the  extent  that  we  can." 

As  Richardson  W.  Schell,  Kent  School  headmaster  for  22  years,  said,  this 
has  been  going  on  for  more  than  30  years. 

"We're  monitoring  the  developments  that  affect  us,  and  we're  in 
discussions  with  the  state  as  far  as  what  the  state  is  doing." 

In  the  meantime  people  wait. 

"People  should  not  overreact  and  just  wait  and  see  what  happens," 

Schiesel  said. 
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The  Six  Virginia  Indian  Tribes  seeking  Federal  Recognition  Host  Reception 
for  Special  Guests  Including  Rep.  Do  Ann  Davis  and  the  Jamestown  2007 
Commission  at  the  College  of  William  & Mary 

Congresswoman  Jo  Ann  Davis  along  with  the  Tribal  Chiefs  will  speak  on  the 
history  and  meaning  of  Indian  Sovereignty  at  a reception  that  will  host 
community  leaders  from  Jamestown  2007  and  the  Lewis  & Clark  Commemoration 
and  other  special  guests  at  the  College  of  William  & Mary,  in  Trinkle  Hall, 
Saturday  March  13,  2004,  6:00-8:00  pm 

Press  is  invited. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  Va . , March  6 /PRNewswire/  - The  Six  Virginia  Indian  Tribes 
seeking  Federal  Recognition  will  host  the  historic  societies  of  Virginia 
involved  in  the  planning  of  the  Jamestown  2007  commemoration.  Chief 
Stephen  Adkins  of  the  Chickahominy  Tribe  located  in  Charles  City,  Virginia 
will  present  an  historical  overview  of  Indian  Sovereignty  and  pending 
federal  legislation  that  would  acknowledge  the  sovereign  status  of  the 
Virginia  Tribes.  "There  is  a need  for  more  communication  between  the 
Tribes  in  Virginia  and  those  that  will  be  planning  the  Commemoration  of 
Jamestown  2007,"  said  Chief  Adkins.  "Sometimes  we  are  asked  some  very 
basic  questions  about  what  Indian  Sovereignty  means  and  we  decided  to  host 
an  event  where  we  could  talk  to  people  about  the  long  standing  federal 
policy  that  supports  Indian  Sovereignty  and  the  perpetuation  of  our 
culture.  We  feel  our  history  has  not  been  sufficiently  told,  and  hope 
that  the  Commemoration  of  Jamestown  will  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
explain  what  Federal  Recognition  will  mean  to  our  people." 

A recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post  dated  Sunday  February  15,  2004, 
highlighted  the  natural  dilemma  the  Tribal  communities  face  as  they  are 
asked  to  participate  in  an  event  commemorating  the  early  settlement  at 
Jamestown.  For  the  indigenous  people  of  Virginia  the  commemoration  brings 
mixed  feelings.  "We  must  tell  our  story.  We  need  to  ensure  that  the 
stories  about  Virginia's  indigenous  people  are  told  from  the  Virginia 
Indian  perspective.  This  event  at  the  College  of  William  & Mary  will  be 
an  attempt  for  us  to  do  just  that." 

SOURCE  Virginia  Tribal  Alliance  for  Life 
Web  Site:  http://www.liz-walker.com 
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Indian  tribes  honor  heroes  of  Cedar  fire 
By  Chet  Barfield 
UNION-TRIBUNE  STAFF  WRITER 
March  7,  2004 

DOWNTOWN  - With  prayers,  songs  and  gratitude,  the  Sycuan  and  Viejas 
Indian  bands  hosted  an  elaborate  awards  luncheon  last  week  to  salute 
firefighters,  tribal  workers  and  others  who  helped  combat  the  Cedar  fire. 

The  "Honoring  Our  Heroes"  luncheon  for  about  550  guests  was  the  first 
large  event  at  the  U.S.  Grant  Hotel  since  Sycuan  purchased  the  historic 
downtown  landmark  in  December. 

Leaders  of  the  two  East  County  tribes  - both  of  which  narrowly  escaped 
major  damage  from  the  blaze  - were  joined  by  county  and  state  officials, 
including  Lt.  Gov.  Cruz  Bustamante,  in  thanking  more  than  200  awardees  for 
responding  valiantly  to  the  most  destructive  fire  in  the  region's  history. 

"We  come  together  today  to  honor  these  men  and  women  who  fought  for  us," 
said  Sycuan  tribal  Chairman  Daniel  Tucker,  "these  men  and  women  who  are 
all,  really,  warriors." 

Recipients  got  certificates,  plaques  or  gifts  such  as  mounted  arrows 
with  inscriptions. 

In  addition  to  local  firefighters,  praise  was  offered  to  those  from 
distant  states  and  cities.  A fire  engineer  from  the  Northern  California 
town  of  Novato  was  killed  and  his  captain  severely  burned  when  flames 
overtook  their  unit  near  Dulian. 

Viejas  gave  $7,000  apiece  to  those  two  men's  families.  Novato  Fire  Chief 
3eff  Meston  addressed  Thursday's  audience,  thanking  the  tribes  and  people 
of  San  Diego  County  for  their  concern  and  support  for  his  crew  members  and 
their  families. 

Viejas  Chairman  Anthony  Pico,  whose  Alpine-area  reservation  became  a 
base  camp  for  hundreds  of  firefighters,  said  far  more  lives  and  property 
could  have  been  lost  without  their  efforts. 

"We  can  honor  their  heroism  by  living  in  gratitude  each  day,"  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
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Traditional  Iroquois  Indian  farming  methods  still  work 
The  'three  sisters'  cropping  system  embodies  all  the  things 
needed  to  make  crops  grow  in  the  Northeast. 

March  4,  2004 

ITHACA,  N.Y.  - Most  agronomists  look  to  their  laboratories,  greenhouses 
or  research  farms  for  innovative  new  cropping  techniques. 

But  Dane  Mt.  Pleasant,  professor  of  horticulture  and  director  of  the 
American  Indian  Program  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  has  taken  a 
different  path,  mining  her  Iroquois  heritage  for  planting  and  cultivation 
methods  that  work  for  today's  farmers. 


Three  sisters. 

Mt.  Pleasant  studies  what  traditionally  are  known  as  the  "three 
sisters":  beans,  corn  and  squash. 

These  staples  of  Iroquois  cropping  are  traditionally  grown  together  on  a 
single  plot,  mimicking  natural  systems  in  what  agronomists  call  a 
polyculture.  Though  the  Iroquois  technique  was  not  developed 
scientifically,  Mt.  Pleasant  notes  that  it  is  "agronomically  sound." 

The  three  sisters  cropping  system  embodies  all  the  things  needed  to  make 
crops  grow  in  the  Northeast,  she  said. 

Grow  together.  Corn  and  beans  are  used  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere 
said  Mt.  Pleasant.  "Both  do  better  when  they  are  grown  together." 

Corn  provides  protection  from  weeds  and  insects  and  acts  as  a scaffold 
to  support  twining  bean  plants.  The  beans,  in  turn,  produce  nitrogen, 
essential  for  plant  growth.  Adding  squash  to  the  mix  also  controls  the 
growth  of  weeds,  and  recycling  crop  residues  (the  "leftovers"  of  a 
harvest)  back  into  the  soil  promotes  fertility. 

A new  technique.  A monoculture,  in  which  only  one  crop  variety  is  grown 
on  a plot  of  land,  is  a relatively  recent  agricultural  technique,  noted  Mt 
Pleasant.  Though  it  is  suited  to  high-yield  mechanized  harvests,  it  leaves 
crops  vulnerable  to  disease  and  insects. 

A polyculture  reduces  the  risk  of  an  entire  harvest  being  wiped  out  in 
this  way.  How  it  works.  The  role  of  the  three  sisters  in  the  Iroquois  diet 
is  mirrored  by  the  crops'  place  in  Iroquois  worldview  and  culture,  where 
they  are  visualized  as  three  siblings  with  very  different  personalities. 

Corn  is  austere,  standing  straight  and  tall;  shy  beans  clings  to  her 
legs;  squash  is  the  "wild  and  impish"  troublemaker. 

Lore.  In  the  Iroquois  creation  story,  they  are  the  seeds  that  issue  life 
on  Earth,  and  they  are  woven  into  the  laws  that  bind  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy.  The  three  sisters  are  thanked  for  the  sustenance  they  provide 
in  the  Thanksgiving  Address  recited  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  ceremonial 
Iroquois  meetings. 

Native  science.  Indigenous  culture  holds  broader  lessons  for  our 
relationship  with  our  environment  as  well,  said  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Iroquois  people  have  always  recognized  that  they  are  part  of  an 
ecological  system,  she  observed.  "As  we  watch  a lot  of  the  ecological 
problems  coming,"  like  global  warming  and  water  contamination,  "we 
recognize  that  we  have  a contract"  with  the  Earth,  "not  domination"  over 
it,  she  said. 

This  realization,  she  said,  has  fueled  an  upsurge  in  interest  in  native 
science.  Life's  link.  "More  and  more  young  native  people  are  ... 
questioning  conventional  science"  as  tribal  colleges  include  native 
teachings  in  their  curriculums,  said  Mt.  Pleasant. 

She  noted,  however,  that  only  a few  non-Native  American  scientists 
attend  symposiums  on  the  subject. 

As  scientists  begin  to  recognize  the  connections  between  systems  they 
formerly  studied  in  isolation,  Mt.  Pleasant  hopes  they  will  see  what 
indigenous  peoples  have  known  all  along:  "We're  all  in  this  web,  and  when 
you  pull  on  one  part  and  it  breaks,  the  whole  web  falls  apart." 
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'Loose'  culture  cited  in  abuse  suit 
By  DAN  DOLING 

Sunday,  March  07,  2004  - Associated  Press  Writer 

ANCHORAGE  - The  former  supervisor  of  a Desuit  priest  accused  of  fondling 


Alaska  Native  boys  told  attorneys  in  a deposition  that  he  thought  the 
alleged  abuse  wouldn't  have  much  effect  on  the  victims  because  their 
culture  was  "fairly  loose"  on  sexual  matters. 

The  Rev.  William  "Lorn"  Loyens,  77,  who  holds  a doctorate  in  cultural 
anthropology,  commented  in  a deposition  that  is  part  of  a lawsuit  brought 
by  eight  men  who  claim  they  were  abused  as  boys  in  Western  Alaska  villages 

The  men  contend  that  the  late  Rev.  Jules  Convert,  a Jesuit  village 
priest,  fondled  them  as  they  slept,  or  in  one  case,  watched  a movie, 
between  1955  and  1977.  Seven  of  the  men  were  altar  boys  in  St.  Marys, 
Kaltag  or  Unalakleet.  The  eighth  lived  in  a Holy  Cross  orphanage  overseen 
by  Convert. 

Loyens  is  a former  Jesuit  Superior  of  Alaska.  He  was  the  provincial,  or 
head,  of  the  Jesuit  Oregon  Province,  which  covers  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Alaska,  from  1976  to  1980.  He  taught  in  the 
anthropology  department  of  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks  from  1966  to 
1974. 

Loyens,  now  retired  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  was  called  as  a witness  by  an 
attorney  for  the  Northern  Alaska  Diocese  and  was  deposed  at  law  offices  in 
Spokane  on  Jan.  6.  The  entire  transcript,  which  covered  about  three  hours 
of  questioning,  was  released  to  The  Associated  Press  by  attorney  Kenneth 
Roosa,  who  represents  the  men. 

Reached  by  phone  in  Spokane,  Loyens  had  no  comment  on  the  deposition  and 
suggested  that  it  was  unethical  for  the  plaintiffs'  attorney  to  release  it 
Loyens  said  he  had  not  reviewed  or  signed  off  on  a transcript,  and  a 
spokesman  for  the  Jesuit  order  in  Oregon  said  the  comments  were  only  a 
small  part  of  a long  deposition. 

Convert  died  in  France  in  1995  at  age  85.  The  Society  of  Jesus  has 
denied  the  men's  charges,  saying  no  allegations  of  misbehavior  by  the 
priest  were  ever  reported  to  his  religious  superiors.  Church  lawyers  also 
say  the  standard  two-year  statute  of  limitations  should  apply  and  the 
lawsuit  should  be  dismissed. 

As  Convert's  supervisor,  Loyens  said  in  the  deposition,  he  had  no 
indication  or  suspicion  that  Convert  might  have  acted  inappropriately. 

But  when  asked  whether  a white  priest  fondling  an  Alaska  Native  boy 
would  have  an  impact,  positive  or  negative,  Loyens  said  that  the 
Athabascan  Indian  and  Yupik  Eskimo  cultures  were  "fairly  loose"  on  sexual 
matters . 

He  said  he  knew  mothers  in  villages  who  played  with  their  baby  boys' 
testicles  "and  the  little  boy  was  enjoying  this  immensely." 

Loyens  said  there  was  a different  attitude  for  sexual  matters,  with 
"older  boys  breaking  in  younger  girls,  and  older  girls  breaking  in  younger 
boys . " 

Asked  how  that  applied  to  a priest  accused  of  molesting  boys  6 to  12 
years  old,  Loyens  replied  that,  30  or  40  years  ago,  "that  would  be  less 
impressive  than  it  would  be  for,  say,  somebody  in  Fairbanks  or  Spokane." 

"So  basically,  it  wouldn't  have,  in  your  view,  much  of  an  impact?"  asked 
plaintiffs'  attorney  John  Manly. 

"That's  what  I'm  inclined  to  say  in  terms  of  the  anthropological 
background,"  Loyens  replied. 

Plaintiffs'  attorney  Roosa  said  the  explanation  from  a church  leader 
such  as  Loyens  underlines  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
still  has  not  accepted  responsibility  and  has  not  yet  been  held 
accountable  for  the  harm  it  has  done. 

"It  is  absolutely  unacceptable  and  beyond  belief  that  after  all  the 
publicity,  all  the  anguish,  all  the  scandal,  and  all  the  pain  caused  by 
priests  who  have  raped  and  abused  children,  that  Father  Loyens  . . . would 
try  to  justify,  minimize  and  excuse  the  sexual  abuse  of  my  clients  by  a 
priest  on  the  basis  of  their  culture,"  he  said. 

Catholic  officials  said  Loyens'  statement  did  not  reflect  church  views. 

"We  consider  sexual  abuse  in  any  culture  as  evil,"  said  Fairbanks  Bishop 
Donald  Kettler.  "I,  as  the  bishop  of  Fairbanks,  am  committed  to  doing 
whatever  I can  to  see  that  sexual  abuse  of  youth  is  eliminated." 

He  does  not  know  Loyens  but  wondered  if  he  were  quoted  out  of  context. 

"I  don't  feel  he  would  feel  any  different  than  we  do,"  he  said. 

The  Rev.  Brad  Reynolds,  spokesman  for  the  Oregon  Province,  said  what  was 


presented  of  Loyens'  comments  amounted  to  small  slice  of  long  deposition 
and  the  comments  were  made  as  a cultural  anthropologist. 

"They  don't  reflect  his  personal  disgust  with  abuse,  nor  do  they  reflect 
his  views  as  a priest,"  Reynolds  said. 

Anthropologists  at  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks  distanced 
themselves  from  Loyens'  comments. 

Peter  Schweitzer,  chairman  of  the  UAF  anthropology  department,  said  the 
views  expressed  in  the  deposition  do  not  reflect  the  university's.  He  said 
anthropological  arguments  that  excuse  child  molestation  are  nonsense. 

Cultural  anthropologist  Phyllis  Morrow,  dean  of  the  UAF  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  said  other  cultures  have  different  rules  concerning  sexual 
behavior.  But  neither  Athabascan  nor  Yupik  Eskimo  culture  would  justify 
the  behavior  described  by  Manly  in  his  questions  to  Loyens. 

"It's  not  a culturally  acceptable  practice  for  adult  males  to  satisfy 
their  sexual  urges  with  boys,"  she  said. 

Discussing  sexual  rules  in  other  cultures  is  a sensitive  topic,  she  said. 
But  applied  to  the  circumstances  described  in  the  lawsuit,  she  said, 

Loyens'  logic  is  also  flawed  because  the  situation  involves  someone  who 
was  not  part  of  the  culture,  as  well  as  someone  in  a position  of  power 
over  the  boys. 

The  lawsuit  names  as  defendants  the  Catholic  bishop  of  northern  Alaska, 
and  the  Oregon,  Alaska  and  California  Jesuit  provinces. 

The  lawsuit  seeks  damages  of  more  than  $50,000  for  each  man. 
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United  Mi'gmaq  Nation 
FROM:  United  Mi'gmaq  Nation 
Dear,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 

It  is  of  utmost  urgency  that  your  government  cease  negotiating  Mi'gmaq 
land  claims  and  resource  agreements  with  the  Indian  act  Chiefs  and 
Councils  within  our  territories.  We  the  Mi'  gmaq  peoples  of  the  7 
Districts  are  the  original  inhabitants  and  owners  of  our  ancestral  Lands 
and  resources.  Furthermore  our  title  to  these  lands  and  resources  have 
never  been  ceded  by  our  peoples,  nor  have  the  Mi'gmaq  ever  been  conquered 
or  defeated  in  any  wars  by  any  foreign  nation.  Therefore  as 
representatives  of  our  peoples  or  the  Mi'gmaq  7 districts,  we  the  District 
Chiefs  of  the  United  Mi'gmaq  Nation  hereby  declare  that  these  negotiations 
being  held  with  the  Indian  Act  Chiefs  and  Councils  are  illegal! 

Our  primary  concern  is  the  land  claim  negotiations  by  D.I.A.N.D.,  and 
commercial  fishery  agreements  with  the  D.  F .0.  and  the  Band  Councils.  Our 
opinion  is  that  your  government  misread  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  R.  V. 
DONALD  MARSHAL,.  JR.  and  assumed  that  Indian  Act  Chiefs  and  Councils  were 
the  legitimate  authority  to  negotiate  fishery  agreements.  In  fact  the 
Supreme  court  never  addressed  that  question  of  who  would  be  the 
appropriate  authority.  Could  the  authority  be  the  Mi'gmaq  Nation 
Government,  or  the  independent  7 Districts  within  the  nation"  or. just  the 
Band  Councils?  Canada . jumped  the  gun  in  assuming  that  the  Indian  Act 
Chiefs  and  Councils  were  the  appropriate  or  legitimate  authority.  If  the 
Chiefs  and  Councils  then  are  supposedly  the  authority,  we  have  to  look  at 


certain  legal  problems  that  need  to  be  addressed,  for  Instance  the  Band 
Councils  authority  is  regulated  by  the  Indian  Act  and  can  only  apply 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  federally  created  reserves.  In  R.  V.  LEWIS 
THE  SUPREME  COURT  made  it  clear  that  there  is  no  basis  for  Band  Councils  to 
think  that  they  have  authority  to  exercise  any  control  in  respect  to  off 
reserve  activities  of  its  members.  Why  then  is  your  government  continuing 
to  negotiate  these  contribution  agreements  with  the  Band  Councils?  When 
the  snow  crab  and  shrimp  fisheries  are  being  conducted  hundreds  of  miles 
off  Band  reserves. 

The  other  illegal  process  in  negotiations  is  the  comprehensive  Mi'gmaq 
land  claims  with  D.I.A.N.D.  The  government  of  Canada  has  been  in  a 
conflict  of  interest  in  negotiating  with  the  Indian  Act  Chiefs  and 
Councils  because  the  two  bodies  of  governments  are  actually  one  created 
under  federal  legislation.  Canada  created  the  Indian  Act  Chiefs  and 
Councils  under  the  Indian  Act,  which  is  an  extension  or  arm  of  the  federal 
government.  Canada  sets  the  rules  on  how  Indian  land  claims  should  be 
settled,  and  Indian  affairs  enforces  these  rules  rigidly.  Where  is  the 
impartiality  when  it  comes  to  our  interests  in  these  land  claims'?  Canada 
holds  all  the  cards  in  this  process.  These  land  claims  should  be  settled 
outside  of  Canada  in  order  for  the  process  to  be  fair,  perhaps  they  belong 
in  the  world  court  where  there  would  be  no  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr  Prime  Minister,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  your  government  and  the 
provinces  not  to  recognise  and  negotiate  with  our  Traditional  Tribal 
Governments  in  land  claims  and  resources. By  creating  the  Indian  Act  in  the 
1800  and  the  Chiefs  and  Councils  under  it,  you  only  manage  to  eclipse  our 
Traditional  Mi'gmaq  governments. This  was  an  illegal  process  meant  only  for 
your  government  to  have  full  control  over  our  lands  and  resources. 

Our  tribal  governments  are  very  much  intact  and  alive  despite  the 
underhanded  tactic's  used  by  Canada  to  eradicate  our  systems  forever.  We 
the  United  Mi'gmaq  Nations  have  been  following  recent  world  events  and  are 
very  encouraged  and  supportive  of  the  courages  and  bold  stance  that  the 
United  States  of  America  took  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  in  regards  to 
democracy.  The  United  States  is  not  only  removing  dictatorial  governments, 
but  also  providing  humane  and  financial  assistance  in  bring  back 
Traditional  Tribal  Governments  in  these  two  countries. 

Our  people  since  creation  of  the  Indian  Act  and  the  Indian  Act  Chiefs, 
have  suffered  economic  and  cultural  genocide  that  still  continues  this 
very  day.  Our  people  no  longer  have  any  say  in  the  management  of  Band 
monies  and  the  distribution  of  fisheries  monies  from  the  sale  of  several 
species . 

Most  of  these  band  Chiefs  ( not  all)  and  Councils  rule  with  Iron  fists 
and  have  created  personal  empires  from  these  mi'gmaq  monies. 

The  majority  of  these  Band  Councils  with  in  the  7 Districts  are  well  in 
a financial  mess,  deficits  in  Band  Administrations  date  back  to  1980's. 
During  your  term  as  Minister  of  Finance,  I am  sure  you  are  fully  aware  of 
these  financial  issues  that  have  plagued  not  only  the  Mi"gmaq's  , but  all 
First  Nations  across  Canada. 

Mr  Prime  Minster,  as  leader  of  Canada,  you  have  a duty  to  ensure  that 
past  injustices  done  to  our  Traditional  Tribal  Governments  are  corrected. 
That  the  right  of  the  inherent  self  government  of  the  United  Mi'gmaq 
nation  is  recognised  without  delay  and  all  negotiations  with  Canada  and 
the  Indian  Act  Chiefs  be  terminated  in  regards  to  land  and  claim  and 
resources.  Future  negotiations  must  include  traditional  tribal  governments 
from  all  the  Mi'gmaq  districts  to  ensure  that  interest  of  all  the  Mi"gmaq 
people  are  protected.  Canada  can  no  longer  avoid  or  turn  a blind  eye  on 
the  dictatorial  rule  of  the  Indian  Act  Chiefs.  Recent  events  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  is  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  Traditional  Tribal 
Governments  by  the  United  Nations  should  be  a road  map  for  Canada  to 
follow  in  recognizing  traditional  tribal  government  in  the  7 Districts  of 
the  Mi"gmaq  Nations. 

Yours  truly  We  Remain, 

United  Mi'gmaq  Nation 

SENT  TO: 

Paul  Martin,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 


pm@pm.gc.ca 


Kofi  Annan,  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
sg@un.org  or  ecu@un.org 

John  F.  Hamm,  Premier  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 
premier@gov . ns . ca 

George  W.  Bush,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
president@whitehouse.gov 
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NASC  and  partners  missing  money,  claim  filed 
March  8,  2004 

YELLOWKNIFE  - More  than  $700,000  is  allegedly  missing  from  the  Northern 
Aboriginal  Services  Company  and  its  partners,  Shehtah  Drilling  and  Atco- 
Frontec . 

The  companies  have  filed  a claim  in  the  N.W.T.  Supreme  Court  against 
Brian  Fraser. 

Fraser  managed  the  companies'  ventures  through  a contract  with  the 
Denendeh  Development  Corporation. 

The  court  ordered  that  all  Fraser's  assets  in  the  Northwest  Territories 
be  frozen,  including  bank  accounts,  real  estate  and  the  Portage  Inn,  in 
Fort  Smith.  Fraser's  bank  records  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  joint- 
venture  partners. 

The  Denendeh  Development  Corporation  also  claims  its  offices  were  broken 
into  last  weekend. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Fishing  dispute  turns  into  Me'tis  debate 

QUEBEC  CITY  - An  illegal  fishing  case  in  the  Lower  North  Shore  region  is 
turning  into  a debate  over  aboriginal  rights  to  hunt  and  fish. 

A dozen  Me'tis  fishermen  were  in  court  in  St.  Augustin  this  week,  facing 
charges  of  illegal  fishing. 

The  men  said  they  were  fishing  for  survival,  not  for  commercial  reasons. 

They  pointed  out  that  this  is  their  aboriginal  right. 

Guillaume  Karl,  the  grand  chief  of  the  Native  Alliance  of  Quebec,  said 
that  recent  court  decisions  have  reaffirmed  the  Me'tis  right  to  hunt  and 
fish. 


"Whenever  some  of  these  people  have  been  practising  these  rights  for  a 
long,  long  time,  and  your  great-grandfather  was  doing  it  and  it  was  passed 
on  to  your  grandfather,  and  from  then  to  your  father,  it  limits  their 
abilities  to  understand  why  they  are  now  harassing  the  hunters  and  the 
fishermen,"  he  said. 

Karl  said  he  wants  to  discuss  the  matter  further  with  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments. 
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PKs  Now  Legal  in  Kanehsatake 
By:  Ross  Montour 

Volume  13,  Number  6 - February  27,  2004 

Chief  3ohn  K.  Diabo  is  the  first  of  a number  of  Kahnawake  Peacekeepers  to 
swear  an  oath  that  ends  speculation  raised  by  provincial  legal  advisors 
about  the  legitimacy  of  their  operations  in  Kanehsatake. 

The  swearing  in  came  after  a meeting  was  held  earlier  this  week  in 
Montreal  between  the  technical  staff  of  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawake 
and  their  counterparts  from  the  Quebec  Ministry  of  Public  Security  and  the 
provincial  Native  Affairs  branch.  The  meeting  was  called  as  a result  of 
direct  communication  between  Grand  Chief  Joseph  Tokwiro  Norton  and  Public 
Security  Minister  Jacques  Chagnon. 

Norton  said  he  reached  an  agreement  in  principle  with  Chagnon  by 
telephone  Monday  night.  "I  explained  our  position  to  Mr.  Chagnon  that  if 
there  was  to  be  a swearing  in,  it  would  not,  could  not  take  away  from  our 
existing  policing  agreement  with  Canada  and  Quebec,"  Norton  disclosed 
yesterday. 

The  Tuesday  meeting  resulted  in  an  accord  that  paved  the  way  for 
Kahnawake's  Peacekeepers  to  swear  the  oath  to  the  duly  recognized 
authority  of  Kanehsatake,  rather  than  to  Quebec. 

"The  oath  was  given  to  the  constituted  authority,  which  is  the  people  of 
Kanehsatake  through  the  Kanesatake  Mohawk  Police  Commission,"  Norton 
further  clarified.  Kahnawake  Commissioner  of  Oaths,  Christine  Deom  Zachary, 
presided  over  Diabo' s swearing-in  ceremony  in  Kanehsatake  on  Wednesday. 
According  to  MCK  communications  attache'  Joe  Delaronde,  the  oath  will  also 
be  administered  to  about  two  dozen  Peacekeepers  when  they  begin  their 
shifts  in  Kanehsatake.  "It  (the  oath)  makes  it  very  clear  that  our 
Peacekeepers  are  operating  with  a proper  mandate,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody,"  Delaronde  said. 

"This  swearing  in  process  is  consistent  with  police  agreements  in 
Akwesasne  and  Kanehsatake  and  ensures  the  authority  for  Chief  Diabo  to 
maintain  his  role  as  the  Chief  Peacekeeper  in  the  territory  of  Kanehsatake 
until  March  31,  2004,"  Delaronde  added.  At  a press  conference  held  at  the 
Sheraton  Laval  yesterday,  Kanehsatake  Grand  Chief  James  Gabriel  told 
reporters  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  swearing  in  seemed  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  Peacekeepers'  jurisdiction  in  his  community  until 
March  31. 
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Kanehsatake  Chiefs  Sue  Feds,  Other  Chiefs 
By:  Kenneth  Deer 
Volume  13  Number  7 
March  5,  2004 

Three  Kanehsatake  Chiefs  have  filed  a $90  million  suit  against  Grand 
Chief  Dames  Gabriel,  three  other  Chiefs,  the  federal  and  Quebec 
governments,  PriceWaterhouseCoppers  and  others. 

Chiefs  Steven  Bonspille,  Dohn  Harding  and  Pearl  Bonspille  state  that 
Grand  Chief  Dames  Gabriel  et  al  have  breached  an  agreement  reached  between 
Kanehsatake  and  Canada  following  the  1990  Oka  Crisis.  In  1991  an  agreement 
in  principle  was  signed  which  was  followed  in  1994  by  a Memorandum  of 
Understanding  (MOU)  between  Canada  and  Kanehsatake  which  outlined  rules  on 
how  negotiations  would  be  conducted  between  the  two  parties.  The  three 
chiefs  claim  that  these  rules  have  not  been  followed  and  therefore  any 
decisions  made  are  invalid. 

"The  MOU  states  clearly  that  the  community  of  Kanehsatake  must  be 
informed  and  involved  in  any  decisions  that  affect  them,"  said  Chief  Dohn 
Harding.  "It  is  a breach  of  their  fiduciary  duty  to  consult  the  community. 
The  community  is  being  kept  in  the  dark  about  what  is  going  on.  With 
Canada  and  Quebec  only  dealing  with  Grand  Chief  Dames  Gabriel  and  his 
three  chiefs,  they  are  not  dealing  with  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Kanehsatake 
or  the  community." 

Harding  says  that  when  Gabriel  does  inform  the  rest  of  council  or  the 
community,  it  is  after  the  fact. 

"Canada  is  aware  of  this  and  is  guilty  of  breaching  the  agreement,"  said 
Harding.  In  addition,  the  third  -party  manager,  PriceWaterhouseCoopers 
(PWC),  has  also  not  kept  the  community  informed,  which  is  part  of  their 
responsibility.  PWC  handles  the  funds  that  come  from  the  government  of 
Canada  for  Kanehsatake. 

They  were  hired  about  a year  ago  after  Kanehsatake  posted  a $1.3  million 
deficit.  Canada  appointed  PWC,  with  no  bidding  process,  to  manage  the 
funds  to  assist  in  reducing  the  deficit. 

PWC  only  cuts  the  cheques  after  requests  from  program  managers  in  areas 
such  as  health  or  education.  PWC  is  supposed  to  ensure  that  the  money  is 
spent  in  the  appropriate  amounts  and  applied  to  the  correct  program  to 
avoid  budget  deficits.  But  instead  of  just  paying  for  the  requests,  PWC 
asks  Grand  Chief  Dames  Gabriel  which  invoices  to  pay,  giving  him  total 
control  of  the  budget. 

However,  since  PWC  has  been  third-party  manager,  the  deficit  has 
ballooned  to  $3.1  million  in  one  year,  according  to  Harding. 

PWC  is  paid  $4,000  a week  to  do  this  job  which  translates  into  $208,000 
a year  which  must  come  out  of  Kanehsatake  support  funds  which  is  only  $450, 
000  per  year.  This  fund  pays  for  the  operations  of  the  band  office. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  Hartel  Finance  Management  Corporation  has 
been  hired  by  Gabriel  to  submit  a remedial  management  plan  to  replace  PWC. 
Harding  says  that  the  three  chiefs  have  not  been  informed  about,  nor  have 
seen,  the  remedial  plan.  In  the  meantime,  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  rejected  the  first  plan  submitted  by  Hartel. 

"At  this  time  requests  from  the  Kanehsatake  Police  Commission  have  been 
denied,  our  travel  expenses  and  the  expenses  of  Barry  Bonspille,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Kanesatake,  are  being  denied," 
said  Harding.  "This  is  political  interference  with  our  work.  PWC  has  no 
business  to  deny  our  requests." 

The  case  is  being  represented  by  Steve  Reynolds  of  Reynolds  Dolgin  of 
Ottawa.  Reynolds  has  taken  many  Native  causes  to  court  and  has  won  a 
number  of  them.  He  is  working  pro  bono,  meaning  that  it  will  not  cost  the 
community  any  money  for  his  work. 

Reaction  to  the  suit  from  Grand  Chief  Gabriel  is  one  of  reconciliation. 

In  a press  release  Gabriel  states,  "We  must  reestablish  peace  instead  of 
fueling  the  seeds  of  discord  and  suspicion  between  us.  The  Mohawk  Council 
of  Kanesatake  must  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  governments  of  Canada  and 
Quebec  over  the  police  agreement  on  our  territory  and  the  selection  of  a 


permanent  Chief  of  Police  before  the  Peacekeepers'  mandates  come  to  an  end 
on  March  31.  This  type  of  lawsuit  is  disrupting  the  imperative 
administration  of  these  pressing  matters." 

Also  mentioned  as  a defendant  in  the  lawsuit  is  Gabriel's  public 
relations  firm  Communication  & Strate'gie. 

Suits  of  this  nature  take  many  months  and  will  not  be  heard  before  the 
Kanehsatake  elections  scheduled  for  Duly.  Results  of  the  election  may 
alter  or  end  the  suit. 
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Akaitcho  jurisdictional  dispute  fires  up 
March  2,  2004 

YELLOWKNIFE  - A jurisdictional  dispute  has  erupted  between  the  Akaitcho 
and  the  south  slave  Metis  and  relations  have  hit  a new  low. 

At  issue  is  the  Akaitcho  insistence  that  Metis  should  be  granted  no 
Aboriginal  treaty  rights  within  Akaitcho  territory. 

The  dispute  was  triggered  by  a letter  the  Akaitcho  sent  to  former  Indian 
Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  late  last  year.  In  it,  Dettah  Chief  Peter 
Liske  writes  that  it's  only  been  since  the  late  1970s  that  some  people  in 
Akaitcho  territory  have  started  identifying  themselves  as  Metis. 

Liske  calls  on  Nault  for  assurance  that  negotiations  with  the  Metis  will 
not  lead  to  constitutionally-protected  treaty  or  land  rights  or  rights  to 
hunt  and  fish. 

In  response.  Metis  leaders  called  the  Akaitcho' s letter  shocking  and 
back-stabbing.  The  Metis  are  asking  for  hunting  and  fishing  rights  within 
the  area  being  claimed  by  the  Akaitcho. 

Rob  Tordiff  is  president  of  the  NWT  Metis  Nation,  which  represents  the 
Metis  of  the  south  slave. 

"We've  made  sure  we  account  for  Akaitcho  interests,  but  we  can  only 
really  do  that  most  effectively  if  they're  aware  of  the  steps  we've  taken, 

" he  says.  "That'll  only  take  place  when  they  agree  to  have  these 
discussions  with  us." 

Tordiff  says  the  south  slave  Metis  negotiations  with  the  federal 
government  include  protection  of  Akaitcho  rights. 

"Our  people,  they're  intermarried , they  have  children  together,  they 
hunt  together,  they're  on  the  land  together,  they  live  together,"  he  says. 

"To  have  a letter  that  bears  the  tone  of  what  we've  seen  in  the  three 
letters  that  have  been  sent  out  is  hurtful.  The  response  that's  come  from 
within  the  NWT  Metis  Nation  demonstrates  just  how  deep  that  hurt  is." 

Tordiff  says  so  far,  the  Akaitcho  have  not  been  willing  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  the  issue  of  overlapping  jurisdiction.  The  Akaitcho  chiefs  were 
unavailable  for  comment  on  the  issue. 

Despite  the  reaction  to  the  initial  letter,  last  month  Liske  sent  an 
almost  identical  letter  to  Nault's  successor,  Andy  Mitchell.  Liske 
referred  questions  about  the  letter  to  Akaitcho  chief  negotiator  Sharon 
Venne,  who  says  she  needs  permission  from  all  Akaitcho  chiefs  before 
speaking  publicly. 

Calls  to  find  out  whether  the  chiefs  had  given  their  permission  were  not 
returned . 
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DEW  line  "black  hole  in  Canadian  history" 

Research  project  probes  impact  on  life  in  the  North 
1ANE  GEORGE 
March  5,  2004 

The  impact  of  the  early  warning  defence  radar  sites,  which  sprouted  like 
mushrooms  across  the  Arctic  in  the  mid-1950s,  is  the  focus  of  a research 
project  the  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America,  the  Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami 
and  the  Centre  for  Military  and  Strategic  Studies  hope  to  undertake. 

"My  dream  is  to  have  this  enormous  gap  in  our  national  history  filled," 
said  Bob  Williamson  from  the  AINA  in  Calgary.  "It's  embarrassing  that  it's 
a black  hole  in  Canadian  history." 

Fifty  years  ago  last  month,  Canada  and  the  United  States  approved  the 
construction  of  the  distant  early  warning  line.  These  58  sites,  known  as 
the  DEW  line,  were  strung  from  Alaska  to  Greenland  along  the  68th  parallel, 
and  were  intended  to  serve  as  a radar  shield  to  detect  Soviet  bombers. 

The  McGill  fence,  later  referred  to  as  the  Mid-Canada  line,  was  built  at 
the  55th  parallel  to  confirm  the  direction  of  bombers  detected  by  the  DEW- 
line. 

The  two  lines  would  be  the  primary  air  defence  warning  during  an  "Over- 
the-Pole"  invasion  of  North  America. 

But  by  the  time  the  $600-million  DEW-line  was  finished  in  1957,  it  was 
already  obsolete. 

Even  though  the  DEW-line  offered  no  guarantees  that  the  enemy  bombers 
would  be  shot  down,  the  sites  were  an  effective  deterrent  until  they  were 
replaced  in  the  1980s  by  the  unmanned  North  Warning  System. 

The  DEW  line  had  already  changed  the  Arctic  environment,  which  was  left 
contaminated  by  debris,  leftover  fuel  and  toxic  substances  forever. 

It  also  altered  Inuit  society  in  profound  ways,  said  Williamson. 

First,  there  was  the  "the  sudden  presence"  of  a DEW  line  site  in  places 
that  had  never  seen  a building. 

"It  was  quite  an  upheaval.  This  was  a quiet  part  of  the  world  except  for 
the  wind,"  Williamson  said. 

During  "Operation  sealift"  in  the  early  1950s,  120  ships  in  two  convoys 
delivered  23,000  construction  workers,  42,000  tonnes  of  steel,  337  million 
litres  of  fuel  and  12  acres  of  bedding  to  the  sites. 

Inuit  gravitated  toward  the  activities  at  the  sites. 

"The  DEW  line  was  built  in  a hurry  and  they  hired  as  many  people  as  they 
could,"  said  Williamson,  who  was  working  in  the  eastern  Arctic  as  an 
anthropologist  during  that  period.  "A  lot  of  the  Inuit  were  quite  keen  to 
get  work  and  have  money  and  get  housing,  as  well  as  medical  facilities. 

Times  were  pretty  hard  then.  This  was  the  time  of  the  really  dreadful  TB 
epidemic.  Life  was  very  hard  for  the  people.  Fur  prices  were  not  good  then 
and  the  federal  government  was  just  starting  to  assume  responsibility." 

Williamson  said  it's  easy  for  people  to  get  sentimental  about  the  old 
way  of  life  before  the  DEW  line  and  criticize  the  forces  of  change,  but  he 
doesn't  think  all  the  changes  that  started  around  the  DEW  line  were  bad. 

For  one  thing,  the  DEW  line  opened  up  air  transportation  in  the  Arctic. 

And,  as  a result,  the  DEW  line  was  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
development  of  cooperatives  because  it  made  the  transportation  logistics 
possible . 

The  changes  were,  however,  profound. 

"People  were  encouraged  to  move  into  the  communities,  and  suddenly  there 
was  urbanization,"  Williamson  said. 

"My  real  life  seems  like  something  somebody  once  told  me  about,"  a DEW 
line  employee  told  a journalist  after  six  months  on  the  DEW  line. 

Williamson  said  Inuit  need  to  be  heard  in  the  story  of  the  DEW  line. 

"But  not  too  many  of  the  older  people  who  were  directly  affected  by  the 
arrival  of  the  line  are  alive,"  he  said. 


The  research  project  Williamson  and  his  colleagues  are  proposing,  which 
is  called  "The  DEW-line  Sea-Lane  Project,"  has  a double  purpose. 

It's  also  intended  to  examine  the  potential  problems  of  the  next  wave  of 
development  in  the  Arctic.  This  will  be  caused  by  global  warming,  melting 
sea  ice  and  the  expected  opening  of  the  Northwest  Passage  to  year-round 
shipping. 

"We  want  to  see  what  lessons  we  can  learn  from  this  experience  all  begun 
by  this  first  initiative  of  the  DEW  line  and  to  see  what  impact  the 
recession  of  the  sea  ice  which  will  permit  large  amounts  of  shipping  will 
have,"  Williamson  said. 

"That  will  be  a very  large  industrialization." 
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Inquiry  into  aboriginal  teen's  freezing  death  resumes  in  Saskatoon 
March  7,  2004 

SASKATOON  (CP)  - Two  police  officers  who  were  once  considered  suspects  in 
the  1990  freezing  death  of  aboriginal  teen  Neil  Stonechild  are  expected  to 
take  the  stand  when  an  inquiry  into  the  case  resumes. 

Constables  Lawrence  Flartwig  and  Bradley  Senger  are  two  of  the  six 
remaining  witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  sometime  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  The  inquiry,  which  resumes  Monday,  has  already  taken  nearly  twice 
as  long  and  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  originally  expected. 

It  is  hoped  the  remaining  witnesses  will  be  finished  testifying  by  March 
19.  Closing  arguments  will  follow  at  a later  date. 

"It's  been  excruciating,"  said  Don  Worme,  the  lawyer  representing 
Stonechild 's  mother,  Stella  Bignell. 

"There  was  hope  that  the  original  time  scheduled  would  have  been 
maintained  but,  due  to  circumstance  beyond  our  control,  it  was  lost." 

Stonechild,  17,  was  found  frozen  to  death  on  the  outskirts  of  Saskatoon 
in  November  1990. 

Some  people  believe  he  was  taken  outside  the  city  and  abandoned  on  a so- 
called  "starlight  tour"  - the  name  given  to  what  some  say  was  an  unwritten 
police  policy  of  quickly  and  easily  handling  suspected  troublemakers. 

The  inquiry  was  called  to  examine  what,  if  any,  role  officers  played  in 
Stonechild 's  death  and  how  the  subsequent  investigation  was  carried  out. 

Dustice  David  Wright  cannot  assign  blame,  but  can  make  recommendations 
to  be  used  in  the  future. 

Since  the  inquiry  began  last  September,  57  witnesses  have  taken  the 
stand  and  more  than  6,500  pages  of  transcript  have  been  compiled. 

The  budget  has  ballooned  from  $800,000  to  an  expected  $1.9  million. 

The  inquiry  has  heard  how  Saskatoon  police  investigated  Stonechild 's 
death  for  three  days  and  then  closed  the  file,  declaring  the  Salteaux  teen 
froze  to  death  while  trying  to  walk  to  a correctional  facility. 

But  it  also  heard  testimony  from  a man  named  lason  Roy,  who  said  he  was 
with  Stonechild  the  night  he  disappeared  and  saw  him  being  taken  away  in 
the  back  of  a police  car.  Roy  said  Stonechild  was  screaming,  "They're 
going  to  kill  me ! " 

Members  of  Stonechild 's  family  have  testified  that  when  they  saw  the 
teen's  body  at  the  funeral  home  it  looked  as  if  he  had  been  beaten  up,  and 
that  he  had  two  cuts  across  his  nose  that  looked  like  they  could  have  been 
made  by  handcuffs. 

The  inquiry  has  also  heard  about  speculation  Stonechild  was  beaten  and 
left  in  the  area  by  acquaintance  Gary  Pratt.  But  Pratt  took  the  stand  and 
denied  any  involvement  in  Stonechild 's  death.  That  claim  was  backed  up  by 
an  RCMP  investigator. 


City  officers  Hartwig  and  Senger  were  questioned  at  length  by  the  RCMP 
during  their  probe. 

Investigators  went  as  far  as  tapping  their  phone  lines,  but  it  was 
determined  that  there  was  not  enough  evidence  to  press  charges. 

Both  have  legal  standing  at  the  inquiry. 

Deputy  police  Chief  Dan  Wiks  is  scheduled  to  resume  the  testimony  he  was 
giving  when  the  inquiry  last  sat  in  Danuary. 

In  his  earlier  testimony,  Wiks  was  critical  of  the  Stonechild 
investigation  and  said  more  time  should  have  been  spent  on  the  case. 

Stonechild  is  one  of  three  aboriginal  men  to  freeze  to  death  under 
similar  circumstances. 

In  2000,  Rodney  Naistus,  25,  was  found  frozen  to  death  south  of  the  city 
Five  days  later,  the  body  of  social  work  student  Lawrence  Wegner,  30,  was 
found  frozen  to  the  ground  in  the  same  area.  Inquests  into  those  deaths 
were  inconclusive. 

A third  man,  Darrell  Night,  came  forward  after  Wegner's  body  was  found. 
Night  reported  he  had  been  dropped  off  by  police  south  of  the  city  on  a 
bitterly  cold  night,  but  had  managed  to  get  to  a nearby  power  station  for 
help. 

The  cases  sparked  outrage  in  the  Saskatoon  aboriginal  community  and  led 
to  one  of  the  largest  RCMP  investigations  in  provincial  history. 

Two  Saskatoon  police  officers  - Dan  Hatchen  and  Ken  Munson  - were  found 
guilty  of  unlawful  confinement  in  the  Night  case  and  sentenced  to  eight 
months  in  jail.  They  were  fired  from  their  jobs. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Canadian  Press. 
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Artists,  others  worry  about  fake  Indian  art  and  jewelry 
By  The  Associated  Press 
Mar  8,  2004,  11:30  am 

SANTA  FE  (AP)  - A Navajo  jeweler  says  cheap  imitations  of  American  India 
art  - much  of  them  mass-produced  in  Mexico  or  Asia  - are  giving  New  Mexico 
a bad  reputation  and  hurting  artists. 

"Santa  Fe  is  not  the  same  place  it  used  to  be,"  Tommy  Jackson  said.  "I 
wish  there  was  something  I could  do.  When  I turn  this  business  over  to  my 
children  I don't  want  them  to  have  to  worry  about  this  stuff." 

Some  are  pushing  for  tougher  enforcement  of  the  14-year-old  federal 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act,  which  prohibits  sellers  from  misrepresenting 
imitation  Indian  art  or  jewelry  as  genuine. 

Rep.  Patricia  Lundstrom,  D-Gallup,  said  the  amount  of  money  lost  to 
cheap  knockoffs  should  warrant  the  cost  of  legal  action  by  the  state. 

"We're  losing  millions,  there's  no  question  about  it,"  she  said.  "When 
you  think  about  the  millions  of  dollars  the  Tourism  Department  is  pumping 
into  making  people  want  to  travel  here  so  they  can  get  here  and  have  a bad 
experience,  it's  a serious  concern." 

The  Tourism  Department's  marketing  director.  Ion  Hendry,  said  Indian  art 
and  culture  are  two  reasons  tourists  come  to  New  Mexico.  Imitation  art  and 
jewelry  could  hurt  the  state's  economy  by  detracting  from  its  tourist 
industry,  he  said. 

"People  are  coming  here  to  experience  Native  American  culture  and  art," 
Hendry  said.  "I've  never  seen  anybody  who  came  here  to  buy  fake  Native 
American  art." 

An  average  of  12.5  million  tourists  each  year  contribute  $3.9  billion  to 


the  state's  economy.  Tourism  is  second  only  to  oil  and  gas  in  economic 
benefit . 

The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Association,  a national  board  which  promotes 
authenticity  and  ethical  business  practices,  helps  businesses  ensure  they 
are  buying  from  legitimate  artists.  But  association  vice  president  Hubert 
Hill  said  it  has  no  authority  to  reprimand  those  who  sell  fakes. 

"It's  affecting  all  of  us  in  the  business,  especially  in  recent  years," 
he  said.  "There  is  more  jewelry  with  glued-on,  cast  parts,  and  you're 
seeing  the  label  Indian  hand-assembled  instead  of  Indian  handmade.  There 
is  already  an  act  on  the  books  that's  not  being  enforced." 

The  state  attorney  general's  office,  which  is  responsible  for  enforcing 
the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act,  prosecuted  six  businesses  in  Santa  Fe, 
Gallup  and  El  Prado  after  undercover  operations  in  February  1999. 

Sam  Thompson,  a spokeswoman  for  Attorney  General  Patricia  Madrid,  said 
violations  of  the  law  are  difficult  to  prove  and  often  require  help  from 
Indian  art  experts. 

The  attorney  general's  office  hired  such  experts  during  the  1999  sting 
with  $150,000  from  the  Legislature,  but  those  funds  were  not  renewed  the 
next  year. 

Only  three  formal  complaints  have  been  filed  since,  two  of  which  were 
settled  by  advocates  from  the  attorney  general's  consumer  protection 
division . 

"Basically,  we  mediate  between  the  consumer  and  the  business,"  Thompson 
said.  "In  most  cases,  the  consumers  have  received  their  money  back." 
Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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[Editorial  Comment:  The  white  woman  who  set  the  other  half  of  this  fire 
got  a slap  on  the  wrist  and  probation... 

Amerikkan  Dust-us.] 

Firefighter  gets  10  years  for  setting  fire 
By  ANABELLE  GARAY 
Associated  Press  writer 
Tuesday,  March  9,  2004 

PHOENIX  - A firefighter  who  admitted  igniting  a fire  that  became  part 
of  the  biggest  wildfire  in  Arizona  history  was  sentenced  to  10  years  in 
prison  Monday. 

Leonard  Gregg,  a part-time  firefighter  who  told  authorities  he  was 
trying  to  make  work  for  himself,  pleaded  guilty  Oct.  20  in  federal  court 
to  two  counts  of  intentionally  setting  a fire.  Gregg  made  no  plea 
agreement  to  reduce  the  possible  charges  or  sentence  and  was  given  the 
maximum  prison  sentence. 

He  was  also  ordered  to  pay  $27  million  in  restitution  for  damage  caused 
by  the  fire. 

Gregg's  attorney  previously  argued  that  Gregg  suffers  from  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  and  that  he  functions  at  a low  level  emotionally  and 
intellectually. 

Gregg,  a member  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  admitted  starting 
the  Rodeo  half  of  the  Rodeo-Chediski  fire  on  Dune  18,  2002. 

That  fire  merged  with  another  started  by  Valinda  Do  Elliot,  a woman  who 
was  lost  in  the  woods  and  trying  to  get  the  attention  of  a helicopter. 

The  Rodeo-Chediski  fire  charred  469,000  acres  in  eastern  Arizona, 
destroying  hundreds  of  homes  and  forcing  30,000  people  to  evacuate. 

The  blaze  also  burned  sacred  Apache  sites  and  accelerated  the  expected 


demise  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe's  timber  business. 

Gregg  had  been  a part-time  firefighter  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
earning  $8  an  hour. 

Before  starting  the  Rodeo  fire,  Gregg  sparked  a blaze  near  Cibecue,  in 
hopes  of  being  called  to  work.  When  he  was  not  called  to  fight  the  fire, 
which  was  quickly  contained,  Gregg  started  the  second  fire,  prosecutors 
said . 

He  was  arrested  about  10  days  after  the  Rodeo  fire  began. 

Federal  prosecutors  found  there  wasn't  enough  evidence  of  criminal 
intent  on  Elliot's  part  and  declined  to  prosecute  her.  She  does,  however, 
face  a civil  complaint  in  tribal  court. 

Copyright  c.  2004  by  the  Casper  Star-Tribune,  Lee  Publications,  Inc. 
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Official:  Boys  found  dead  were  not  suspended 
By  IOHN  STROMNES 
Of  the  Missoulian 
March  4,  2004 

RONAN  - Two  11-year-old  boys  who  were  found  dead  near  Pache  Homesites  in 
Ronan  on  Monday  had  not  been  suspended  from  school,  contrary  to  a report 
from  Lake  County  Sheriff  Bill  Barron,  a school  official  said  Wednesday. 

"Both  boys  were  in  school  Friday,  and  had  lunch  at  school.  They  may  have 
skipped  last  period,"  said  Dulie  Cajune,  Indian  Education  Coordinator  for 
the  Ronan  School  District. 

They  may  have  left  school  together  Friday  afternoon,  she  said.  They  had 
no  history  of  alcohol  use  in  school,  she  said. 

Cajune  said  the  two  children,  Dustin  Benoist  and  Frankie  Nicolai,  were 
enrolled  members  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes.  They 
attended  Ronan  Middle  School  and  were  in  sixth  grade. 

Cajune  said  family  members  had  been  looking  for  their  children  when  they 
didn't  come  home  and  had  made  a report  to  tribal  authorities  that  the 
children  were  missing. 

According  to  official  reports,  lustin  Benoist 's  mother  had  reported  him 
as  a runaway  to  tribal  authorities  Thursday  night,  but  he'd  returned  home 
later  in  the  evening  and  attended  school  on  Friday. 

Those  reports  indicate  that  Frank  Nicolai,  the  father  of  the  other  boy, 
called  tribal  police  Friday  reporting  his  son  missing.  Like  Benoist's 
mother,  Norma  Fox,  Nicolai  filed  a written  runaway  report  with  tribal 
officials . 

Frankie  Nicolai's  name  was  entered  into  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center  system,  and  both  tribal  and  local  authorities  should  have  been 
advised,  although  the  sheriff  said  Tuesday  that  the  boys  had  not  been 
reported  missing  over  the  weekend. 

The  boys'  bodies  were  found  in  a snow-covered  field  late  Monday 
afternoon  near  Ronan.  Autopsies  indicated  Benoist  died  of  hypothermia, 
with  alcohol  toxicity  a contributing  factor,  and  Nicolai  died  of  alcohol 
poisoning.  The  investigation  is  continuing,  with  tribal  police,  the 
sheriff's  office  and  Ronan  police  involved. 

Funerals  for  both  boys  are  scheduled  for  10  a.m.  today  at  Elmo  Hall  in 
Elmo. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Boy  found  dead  at  South  Dakota  school 
Not  everyone  agrees  with  suicide  ruling 
FAITH  SD 
Sam  Lewin 
March  8,  2004 

An  American  Indian  child  was  found  hanging  to  death  at  a school  that  has 
been  accused  of  encouraging  an  atmosphere  of  racism.  The  official  cause  of 
death  is  suicide,  but  not  everyone  is  so  sure. 

Faith,  South  Dakota  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state. 
There  are  only  517  people  living  in  the  community,  which  borders  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  reservation. 

On  Friday  morning,  a substitute  teacher  found  a 16-year-old  boy  in  the 
playground  hanging  by  a leather  belt.  Activists  say  the  child  was  left 
exposed  while  police  investigated. 

"Kids  were  allowed  to  continue  to  go  to  school.  The  crime  scene  was 
defiled-it  was  horrific,"  said  Christine  Rose,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Connecticut-  based  Students  and  Teachers  Against  Racism.  STAR  has  been 
involved  with  the  school  ever  since  Callie  Johnson,  a Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
tribal  member,  reported  that  her  three  children  have  been  repeatedly 
harassed  over  their  ethnicity,  Johnson  said  one  of  her  children  was  picked 
up  and  stuffed  into  a garbage  can  and  told  to  stay  there  until  he  came  out 
"stinking  like  an  Indian."  She  said  other  incidents  involved  racial  slurs 
and  sexual  taunting.  The  child  found  dead  Friday  is  not  related  to  lohnson. 

Rose  said  she  wonders  about  the  way  authorities  acted  when  the  body  was 
found  and  the  suicide  ruling  itself. 

"This  kid  was  a social  kid-he  had  girlfriends,  he  played  basketball 
regularly.  He  is  not  the  profile  of  a kid  who  would  kill  himself,"  Rose 
said . 

The  case  is  now  being  handled  by  the  South  Dakota  Department  of  Criminal 
Investigation.  The  investigator  handling  the  case,  Pat  West,  did  not 
immediately  return  a phone  call  seeking  comment. 

Rose  hopes  public  outcry  will  result  in  a complete  probe,  as  well  as  a 
look  at  Faith  School. 

"I  think  if  we  make  enough  noise,  a good  investigation  will  be  done," 
she  said. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Teen  Kills  Mother,  Hangs  Himself 
Associated  Press 
March  3,  2004 

MESCALERO  - A teenager  hanged  himself  after  getting  into  an  argument  with 
his  mother  and  killing  her  at  their  home  on  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indian 
reservation  in  southern  New  Mexico,  police  said. 

Mescalero  Police  Chief  Troy  Bolen  said  Christian  Aldava,  a 17-year-old 
student  at  Mescalero  High  School,  used  a knife  to  fatally  stab  his  mother, 
47-year-old  Agnes  Aldava,  on  Sunday  night. 


The  argument  ensued  after  the  teen  returned  home  and  discovered  that  his 
mother  had  hidden  a handgun  he  had  brought  into  the  home,  where  he  lived 
with  his  mother  and  15-year-old  brother. 

"There  had  been  some  minor  incidents  before  but  nothing  that  would  have 
led  anybody  to  think  something  like  this  would  happen,"  Bolen  said. 

The  chief  said  the  teen  had  previous  run-ins  with  police,  including 
involvement  in  a shooting  incident  on  the  reservation  last  year. 

Officers  discovered  Agnes  Aldava  on  Sunday  night  after  receiving  a 911 
call.  Bolen  said  the  15-year-old  brother  was  home  at  the  time  of  the 
incident . 

Authorities,  however,  could  not  immediately  find  Christian  Aldava. 

Bolen  said  investigators  later  learned  that  he  had  stolen  a vehicle  at 
knifepoint  and  then  wrecked  it.  He  also  stole  a bicycle  before  finding  his 
way  to  the  Mescalero  forestry  division,  where  he  took  one  of  the  agency's 
trucks . 

Aldava  used  the  truck  to  drive  more  than  40  miles  to  a home  in 
Alamogordo  that  belonged  to  his  uncle. 

Authorities  spotted  the  forestry  truck  outside  the  home  Monday. 

A search  warrant  was  executed  and  they  found  Aldava  inside.  He  was 
hanging  from  a rope. 

Mescalero  police  said  the  incident  is  being  classified  as  a murder- 
suicide.  Official  results  from  the  Office  of  the  Medical  Examiner  were 
pending,  and  Bolen  said  toxicology  reports  on  Christian  Aldava  could  take 
as  long  as  three  months. 

The  incident  comes  on  the  heals  of  another  mother's  murder  on  tribal 
land . 

In  Danuary,  federal  investigators  arrested  a Laguna  Pueblo  man  on 
allegations  that  he  killed  his  mother  by  hacking  her  body  with  an  ax  and 
burning  her  remains  in  a wood  stove. 

In  Mescalero,  Agnes  Aldava 's  death  has  hit  the  community  hard. 

"I  think  they're  shook  up  a bit.  But  as  with  all  Indian  communities, 
they're  very  close  and  they're  taking  care  of  each  other,"  Bolen  said. 
Content  c.  2004  The  New  Mexican,  Inc. 
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Killing  has  victim's  family  asking  many  questions 
By  Nathan  Falk,  Leader  Reporter 
March  7,  2004 

A brutal  slaying  on  the  Menominee  Reservation  Thursday  has  the  victim's 
family  searching  for  answers  and  justice. 

The  death  of  70-year-old  Monroe  "Buddy"  Weso  was  under  investigation 
Thursday  and  Friday,  after  he  was  murdered  at  his  home  at  Highway  47  and 
W Thursday. 

A 17  year-old  boy,  Robert  S.  Pamanet  Dr.  of  Keshena,  is  under  arrest  in 
connection  with  the  death,  under  the  adult  tribal  charge  of  battery. 

Pamanet  was  arraigned  in  Menominee  Tribal  Court  Friday  and  is  currently 
being  held  without  bond,  pending  trial,  according  to  a statement  issued 
Friday  afternoon  by  the  Menominee  Tribal  Police  Department. 

Because  Pamanet  is  a juvenile,  the  matter  is  under  review  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office,  Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin,  which  will  determine  if 
federal  charges  will  be  sought. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Shawano  Leader. 
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Indian  culture  training  in  works 
By  MIKE  DENNISON 
Tribune  Capitol  Bureau 
March  6,  2004 

HELENA  - By  next  month,  the  state  Parole  Board  may  approve  new  rules  for 
training  its  members  about  Native  American  issues,  the  board's  executive 
director  said  Friday. 

The  rules  stem  from  a bill  passed  by  the  2003  Legislature,  which 
expanded  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Parole  membership  and  said  all  members 
must  "have  knowledge  of  American  Indian  culture"  because  of  the  high 
proportion  of  Native  American  inmates  in  the  state  prison  system. 

Craig  Thomas,  executive  director  of  the  board,  told  the  State-Tribal 
Relations  Committee  that  the  rules  could  be  in  place  by  the  end  of  April. 

However,  he  said  the  board  wants  to  maintain  some  flexibility  in  the 
rules  and  not  necessarily  require  all  of  its  members  to  undergo  training. 

For  example,  board  members  who  are  Native  Americans  probably  don't  need 
to  undergo  training  about  Indian  culture,  he  said. 

The  board  also  hasn't  decided  the  exact  training  curriculum  yet,  Thomas 
added . 

Thomas  distributed  figures  showing  that  17  percent  of  male  prison 
inmates  and  26  percent  of  female  inmates  in  Montana  are  Native  American. 

That's  compared  to  about  7 percent  of  Montana's  population  as  a whole. 

Rep.  Carol  Duneau,  D-Browning,  pointed  out  that  Indians  in  the  state 
prison  system  are  drawn  from  the  Indian  population  that  lives  off 
reservations.  Those  who  commit  crimes  on  reservations  end  up  in  federal 
prison . 

The  off-reservation  population  of  Indians  in  Montana  is  about  3 percent 
to  4 percent  of  the  state  population,  so  the  disproportion  of  Indians  in 
the  state  prison  system  is  even  higher,  she  said. 

The  new  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  added  two  "auxiliary"  members  to 
the  Parole  Board,  which  now  has  three  regular  members  and  four  auxiliary 
members.  Auxiliary  members  stand  in  when  regular  members  can't  attend 
hearings . 

The  Parole  Board  decides  whether  to  release  inmates  eligible  for  parole 
and  also  makes  recommendations  on  pardons. 

The  two  new  auxiliary  members  appointed  by  Gov.  Dudy  Martz  are  former 
state  Rep.  Matt  McCann,  D-Harlem,  and  Daryl  Dupuis  of  Poison,  a retired 
educator  and  member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes. 

Thomas  said  five  of  the  board's  members  and  auxiliary  members  have  good 
knowledge  of  Indian  issues,  and  two  are  tribal  members. 

The  Parole  Board  moved  its  records  onto  a computer  system  last  year  and 
is  attempting  to  report  on  racial  data  regarding  parolees. 

The  Legislature  asked  for  reporting  on  this  data  going  back  to  1999,  but 
Thomas  said  that  won't  be  possible.  Thomas  also  said  the  Parole  Board  does 
not  consider  an  inmate's  racial  background  when  deciding  whether  to  parole 
him  or  her. 

"The  majority  of  offenders  denied  parole  are  denied  based  on  their 
criminal  history,"  he  said. 

Thomas  showed  the  committee  preliminary  figures  that  indicate  very 
little  difference  between  the  percentage  of  Indians  granted  parole  and  the 
percentage  of  white  inmates  granted  parole. 

Dennison  can  be  reached  by  e-mail  at  capbureau@mt.net, 
or  by  phone  at  (406)  442-9493. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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THE  path  that  leads  to  a Loaf  of  Bread 
Winds  through  the  Swamps  of  Toil, 

And  the  path  that  leads  to  a suit  of  Clothes 
Goes  through  a flowerless  soil. 

And  the  paths  that  leads  to  a Loaf  of  Bread 
And  the  Suit  of  Clothes  are  hard  to  tread. 

And  the  path  that  leads  to  a house  of  Your  Own 
Climbs  over  the  bouldered  hills. 

And  the  path  that  leads  to  a Bank  Account 
Is  swept  by  the  blast  that  kills: 

But,  tho  men  who  start  in  the  path  to-day 
In  the  Lazy  Hills  may  go  astray. 

In  the  Lazy  Hills  are  trees  of  shade 
By  the  Dreamy  Brooks  of  sleep. 

And  the  rollicking  River  of  Pleasure  laughs. 
And  gambols  down  the  steep; 

But  when  the  blasts  of  the  winter  come. 

The  brooks  and  the  rivers  are  frozen  dumb. 

Then  woe  to  those  in  the  Lazy  Hills 
When  the  blasts  of  winter  moan. 

Who  strayed  from  the  path  to  a Bank  Account 
And  the  path  to  a House  of  their  own; 

These  paths  are  hard  in  the  summer  heat. 

But  in  winter  they  lead  to  a snug  retreat. 


THE  CHIEFS. 


Yes,  they  have  "been  and  gone." 

Forty-one  persons  in  all  arrived  Saturday  afternoon.  The  party  included: 
Rev.  Chas.  Cook,  Native  Missionary,  Robert  American  Horse  and  Clarence 
Three  Stars,  old  pupils  of  Carlisle,  Chiefs  American  Horse  Fast  Thunder, 
Spotted  Horse,  Fire  Thunder  Big  Road,  Young-Man-Afraid-Of -His-Horses, 
Little  Wound,  Spotted  Elk,  White  Bird,  Grass.  Turning  Hawk,  He  Dog, 

Capt.  Geo.  Sword,  Chief  of  Police,  and  Louis  Shangrau,  and  Baptiste 
Pourex,  interpreters,  all  of  Pine  Ridge; 

Chiefs  John  Grass,  Mad  Bear,  Louis  Primaux,  interpreter,  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Primaux  of  Standing  Rock; 

Louis  Richards,  interpreter.  Chiefs  Hollow  Horn  Bear,  Two  Strikes,  Good 
Voice,  High  Hawk,  Quick  Bear,  High  Pipe,  and  He  Dog,  of  Rosebud;  Rev.  L. 
C.  Walker,  Native  Missionary  David  Zephier  and  Alex  Rencounter, 
interpreters.  Chiefs  One-to-Play-With,  Big  Mane  and  Medicine  Bull  of 
Lower  Brule;  Chiefs  White  Ghost  and  Wizi  of  Crow  Creek; 

Chiefs  Little-No-Heart,  Straight  Head,  and  Hump  of  Cheyenne  River. 

Some  in  the  above  list  will  be  recognized  as  "friendlies." 

Why  have  they  been  so  called? 


Because  in  the  recent  disturbance  among  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Dakota, 
although  they  have  felt  for  many  years  that  they  were  being  driven  to 
the  wall,  promise  after  promise  of  the  Government  having  failed  to  be 
carried  out;  although  they  have  suffered  abuse  heaped  upon  abuse,  still 
in  the  heat  of  the  excitement  when  their  homes  were  being  burned  by  a 
frenzied  mob  of  Indians  excited  to  this  condition  by  the  presence  of  ten 
thousand  soldiers,  who  were  sent  as  they  supposed  to  wipe  the  Sioux  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  notwithstanding  all  this  the  leading  men  among 
them  whose  bitter  experiences  in  former  years  had  taught  them  that  to 
fight  the  unmerciful  whites  would  do  no  good,  concluded  it  wise  to  smile 
and  turn  the  other  cheek  also,  and  so  have  been  denominated  "friendlies. 
Then  there  were  hostiles  in  the  party  - men  who  bore  as  kindly  faces  as 
the  friendlies,  but  who,  when  starvation  was  threatening,  and  their 
little  ones  were  dying  daily  because  of  not  having  proper  care  when  sick 
and  for  want  of  food,  hesitated  for  a time  as  to  whether  it  were  not 
better  once  more  to  fight  for  liberty  and  the  right  to  live. 

While  here,  comfortable  quarters  were  given  them  in  the  old  chapel.  Each 
man  had  a bed  and  toilet  set,  the  room  was  heated  by  steam,  and  they 
were  made  as  comfortable  as  Carlisle  could  make  them,  and  the  chiefs  who 
themselves  gave  many  evidences  of  appreciation  of  kindly  attention  from 
officers  and  pupils. 

Not  until  evening  did  they  meet  the  whole  school. 

Then  all  gathered  in  the  new  chapel  where  a little  programme  gotten  up 
hastily  in  the  afternoon  was  carried  out. 

As  the  different  boys  and  girls  performed  their  several  parts  the 
Man-on-the- band- stand 
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Miss  Dittes  who  returned  last  week  from  a visit  among  the  farm  girls,  is 
delighted  with  the  homes  she  found  them  in,  and  says  that  nearly  every 
one  is  doing  grand,  good,  work.  She  brings  back  such  words  as  these  that 
the  farm  mothers  say  about  the  girls: 

"lust  as  good  as  she  can  be." 

"Interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  home." 

"Like  her  very  much." 

"The  best  girl  we  ever  had." 

"Would  like  to  keep  her  as  long  as  Captain  will  let  her  stay." 

Miss  Dittes  only  wishes  that  all  the  Indian  girls  could  have  the 
individual  training  that  nearly  all  of  the  country  girls  are 
experiencing.  The  bread-baking  and  cooking  they  are  learning  will  make 
little  women  of  them  all. 


Raymond  Stewart  writes  from  Rosebud  Agency  that  White  Horse  Little  Bull 
was  killed  by  cow-boys.  He  had  gone  with  some  ghost  dancers  to  interpret 
for  them.  They  rode  up  to  the  cowboys'  ranches  and  bought  some  sugar.  As 
they  were  on  their  way  back  other  cowboys  rode  around  the  hill  and  shot 
at  them,  and  Little  Bull  was  hit,  dying  the  next  morning  from  the 
effects.  Raymond  seems  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  he  was  with  the  ghost 
dancers  and  insinuates  that  the  boy  who  reported  it  was  perhaps  no 
better  than  he,  but  we  are  in  hopes  that  the  severity  of  the  lesson 
learned  will  help  him  to  do  right  hereafter.  The  foolishness  of  the 
ghost  dancing  has  brought  great  sorrow  upon  his  people,  and  this  no 
doubt  he  sees. 


A subscriber  asks  if  we  care  to  receive  answers  to  the  enigmas.  We  are 
glad  to  get  anything  that  shows  an  interest,  and  we  do  receive  many 
answers  to  enigmas. 


"Your  delightful  little  paper  ought  to  go  into  every  family."  SUBSCRIBER 
Good  for  Genoa. 

Out  of  305  pupils  returned  from  this  school  to  the  Sioux  reservation,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  not  one  was  engaged  with  the  hostiles  in  the 
late  rebellion.  Several  aided  the  government  in  the  capacity  of  scouts, 
and  many  exerted  a strong  influence  in  keeping  relatives  and  friends 
from  joining  the  revolt.  This  concert  of  commendable  action  on  the  part 
of  those  Indian  children  who  have  been  given  educational  advantages  and 
civilizing  influences  speaks  volumes  for  our  institutions  of  learning 
and  ought  to  be  an  eye-opener  to  the  fossil  who  still  maintains  that 
"education  will  not  educate"  the  Indian  race.  -[The  Pipe  of  Peace. 


Carl  Leider  writes  to  a friend  saying  that  he  has  just  returned  to  the 
Agency  or  Ft.  Custer  from  the  Sioux  campaign,  where  he  was  sent  as  a 
scout.  He  now  has  two  positions  offered  him  - herding  cattle  and 
surveying.  He  will  probably  take  the  latter.  Albert  Anderson  has 
enlisted  as  a scout,  and  Hoe  Stewart  is  married. 


Lieut.  Wotherspoon,  in  charge  of  Indian  prisoners  at  Mt.  Vernon  Barracks 
says  Talbot  Goday  and  Burdette  Tisnah,  who  recently  returned  to  their 
people  there,  after  spending  a few  years  at  Carlisle  are  doing  well  and 
have  steady  work.  He  speaks  well  of  Lot  Eyelash,  who  had  just  arrived  a 
few  days  before  he  wrote. 


Esther  Miller  sends  from  Quapaw  a dollar  for  two  subscriptions  for  the 
*Red  Man.*  She  says  to  the  Man-on-the-band-stand . "Old  pupils  of 
Carlisle  seldom  forget  'Grandpa'  as  some  call  you,  nor  can  they  do 
without  your  newsy  paper." 


An  encouraging  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Standing  in  regard  to 
returned  pupils  at  Pine  Ridge,  Dak. 


The  HELPER  is  always  appreciated  by  us,  in  fact  it  is  read  before  the 
larger  journals  received  by  us."  - SUBSCRIBER. 


Eva  Stanton  and  Nellie  Bates  of  Haskell  sent  for  the  HELEPER  this  week. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page  quarto 
of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of  which  is 
done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a summary  of 
information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by  Indian  pupils, 
and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in  advance. 
For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium  in 
Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 
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Blue  birds  already. 

Did  you  get  a valentine? 

The  M.  0.  T.  B.  S.  did,  and  a nice  one,  too. 

John  Ground  has  entered  the  printing  office. 

Special  Agent  Lewis  arrived  on  Monday,  to  take  the  Indians  home. 

It  pays  to  take  good  care  of  one's  health.  Every  fresh  cold  pulls  us  down 
Ye  editor's  sanctum  was  brightened  by  a little  call  from  Miss  Hilton, 
Saturday. 

The  printers  had  a treat  to  some  sherbet  the  other  evening  through  the 
kindness  of  Miss  Rote. 

Revs.  Chas.  Cook  and  Luke  Walker  of  Dak.,  made  impressive  addresses  to 
our  pupils  on  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Dohnson  of  Lancaster  spent  Sunday  at  the  school  a guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell. 

Preparations  for  the  twenty-second  are  booming.  Washington's  birthday 
will  be  celebrated  here  on  the  23rd. 

When  one  of  the  guard  was  carrying  food  for  a boy  confined  in  the 
guard-house,  he  stole  the  meat.  Which  was  the  meanest  boy,  the  one  in 
the  guard-house  or  the  other? 

Dos.  Hamilton's  birthday  anniversary  came  on  Saturday  and  he  was 
remembered  by  a friend  who  presented  him  with  a cake.  The  printers  got  a 
generous  slice  of  the  same,  and  wished  that  he  or  some  one  had  a 
birthday  oftener. 

When  one  of  the  chiefs  was  watching  the  long  line  of  boys  and  girls 
reaching  from  quarters  to  chapel  he  turned  to  the  person  at  his  side  and 
exclaimed,  "You  bet,"  which  were  probably  the  only  English  words  he 
could  command  to  express  his  admiration  and  approval. 

The  Dickinson  College  Glee  club  gave  the  school  a treat  last  Friday 
evening.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  thinks  they  beat  the  Dohns  Hopkins 
Club  who  favored  us  some  weeks  ago  with  a similar  entertainment  but 
others  at  the  school  think  they  did  not  sing  as  well.  We  were  delighted 
with  the  music,  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  William  H.  Pattison,  a Tuscarora  of  New  York,  brought  his  two  sons, 
Homer  and  Moses  to  take  the  Carlisle  course  of  study.  They  are  bright 
looking  boys  and  we  are  sure  will  do  well.  Mr.  Pattison  has  seen  hard 
times  and  has  a very  limited  education,  hence  appreciates  the  advantages 
that  such  an  institution  as  Carlisle  affords.  He  was  delighted  with  all 
he  saw  and  was  full  of  praise  of  our  methods.  At  the  Sunday  meeting  Mr. 
Pattison  spoke  very  earnestly. 

When  Mr.  Campbell  stands  at  the  rear  of  the  chapel  and  starts  each 
company  of  boys  and  girls  with  left  foot  on  the  accented  note  of  music, 
they  march  up  the  aisle  in  beautiful  order.  When  will  the  sergeants  of 
the  companies  be  able  to  bring  this  result  without  aid?  The  sergeants 
are  responsible  for  the  marching  of  the  companies.  At  least,  each  boy 
and  girl  is  himself  and  herself  responsible  but  the  sergeants  should  see 
to  it  that  each  feel  the  responsibility  of  making  the  line  look  well. 

La  Grippe  is  in  style. 

125  cases  on  Tuesday. 

All  getting  better,  fast. 

Miss  Bratton  has  been  down  with  it. 

Mrs.  Crane  has  been  quite  ill,  but  is  better. 

Miss  Clark  spent  Sunday  in  Washington. 

Miss  Luckenback  his  spending  a few  days  in  Washington. 

The  sociable  Monday  night  was  attended  with  the  usual  amount  of  enjoyment 
Mr.  Choate  brought  his  camera  to  bear  upon  several  groups  of  chiefs  last 
Monday. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cook  suggests  that  the  battle  ground  of  Wounded  Knee  be  called 
"Wounded  Heart." 

The  Sioux  boys  and  girls  came  in  from  farms  to  see  the  chiefs,  and 
enjoyed  the  visit  very  much. 

Charlie  Dagenett  of  the  art  class  has  made  himself  an  easel  on  which  to 
paint.  It  stands  over  six  feet. 

Mr.  Walker  our  instructor  in  the  tin  shop  has  been  laid  up  with  illness 
for  several  days  at  his  home  in  town. 


How  delightful  in  Miss  Annie  Boswell  to  send  a little  box  of  flowers 
gathered  from  her  little  green  house  at  home. 

The  desks  for  teachers,  that  have  been  made  over,  varnished  and  supplied 
with  drawers  are  found  very  convenient. 

lack  Standing  seems  to  be  enjoying  his  temporary  sojourn  at  the  club, 
but  with  his  mammy  he  wishes  papa  would  soon  come  back  from  the  west. 

Our  engine  has  been  running  smoothly  for  a long  time  when  to  be  in 
fashion,  it  suddenly  was  seized  with  the  grippe.  Dr.  Phillips  being 
called,  soon  dosed  it  with  some  common  sense  and  brought  it  out  O.K. 

Our  dear  friend  Susan  Longstreth  pays  her  subscription  to  the  *Red  Man 
and  HELPER*  with  a ten  dollar  bill.  A number  of  handsome  and  interesting 
books  have  also  been  received  from  her  and  are  placed  in  the  reading  rooms 
When  chief  Hollow  Horn  Bear  was  called  to  speak  the  other  evening,  he 
deemed  it  a waste  of  time  to  go  out  in  the  aisle,  but  took  a short  cut 
over  the  backs  of  the  seats.  He  caught  the  button  of  his  coat  in  the 
long  hair  of  his  neighbor  chief,  but  succeeded  finally  in  getting  to  the 
front,  and  made  a very  good  speech. 

It  is  hard  to  learn  to  speak,  read  and  write  a new  language  when  one  is 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old,  but  results  in  No.  1 show  that  it  can  be 
done.  All  honor  to  the  young  men  and  women  in  that  room,  who  have  been 
patiently  learning  a little  each  day  till  now,  nearly  at  the  end  of 
their  first  year,  they  can  read,  write  and  cipher  just  a little.  Among 
those  beginners  who  came  a year  ago  last  November,  Maggie  Simpson  leads 
her  class.  The  M.O.T.B.S.  caught  a glimpse,  the  other  day  in  No.  2,  of 
some  well  written  letters,  short,  but  each  said  something,  as  letters 
should.  He  noticed  also  that  these  pupils  were  adding  on  the  black  board 
long  and  neatly  written  columns  of  dollars  and  cents. 
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was  greatly  interested  in  watching  the  faces  of  his  Indian  friends. 

Some  carried  hearts  too  full  of  grief  to  admit  to  a show  of  pleasure. 

But  others  of  the  company  allowed  their  countenances  to  light  up  with 
the  joy  that  filled  their  hearts  as  they  witnessed  their  own  flesh  and 
blood  performing  what  seemed  like  miracles,  and  as  one  of  the  chiefs 
afterward  expressed,  in  "just  the  same  voice  as  white  children." 

Some  of  the  dignified  old  gentlemen  even  clapped  their  hands  as  heartily 
as  the  rest  of  the  audience. 

Three  or  four  of  the  more  conservative  looking,  those,  for  instance,  who 
had  not  taken  pains  to  use  the  brushes  and  combs  provided,  as  the 
well-kempt  locks  of  American  Horse  proved  that  he  had  still  such  as 
these  stretched  their  necks  and  gazed  with  open  mouths  as  well  as  eyes, 
so  Interested  were  they  to  see  all  and  to  catch  every  sound.  Robert 
American  Horse,  son  of  the  chief,  and  member  of  the  first  class  of 
Indian  pupils  who  came  to  Carlisle,  was  the  first  of  the  visitors  to  speak 
Robert  left  the  school  long  before  he  had  finished  the  course;  and  with 
but  a smattering  of  English,  yet  his  friends  were  greatly  surprised  to 
hear  him  ask  for  an  interpreter.  The  fact  is,  Robert's  life  at  home  has 
been  a most  helpful  one  to  his  people. 

He  is  an  Episcopalian  catechist  at  a very  important  station,  but  uses 
the  Indian  language  only,  both  in  the  service  and  in  his  preaching,  so 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  losing  the  power  to  use  English. 

Failing  to  secure  an  interpreter,  however,  he  bravely  came  to  the  front 
with  his  little  English,  encouraged  by  an  almost  deafening  round  of 
applause  from  the  students. 

He  reminded  the  boys  and  girls  at  Carlisle  that  the  door  to  knowledge  is 
open  for  them,  and  he  would  have  us  all  work  and  strive  to  be  Christians 
as  well  as  learned  in  books  and  trades. 

Clarence  Three  Stars,  also  one  of  that  first  memorable  class  who  came  to 
Carlisle  eleven  years  age,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  dressed  in  blankets: 

Ah,  we  remember  them  well!  How  they  began  with  "box"  and  "boy"  and 
"horse"  and  "Is  the  cow  white?" 

Clarence  followed  Robert,  but  his  remarks  were  brief.  They  showed 
however  that  he  has  been  using  his  English  more  than  Robert.  Having 
served  as  assistant  disciplinarian  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  school  for 


Several  years,  he  was  obliged  to.  He  is  now  a clerk  in  one  of  the 
stores,  and  has  the  name  at  the  agency  of  being  a steady,  honest 
faithful  and  efficient  worker  in  all  that  he  finds  to  do.  The  speeches 
of  the  chiefs  will  be  given  in  the  coming  *Red  Man.* 

The  party  left  on  Monday  night,  well  pleased  with  their  small  sojourn 
with  us. 


INDIANS  NOT  SO  FAR  BEHIND  IN  THE  FASHIONS. 

Among  the  elite  of  our  civilized  circles-  in  Washington,  for  instance, 
it  is  the  fashion  on  days  that  the  wives  of  the  Cabinet  officers  and 
Senators  receive,  for  persons  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  eat,  (to  put 
a plain  truth  in  a homely  way.)  'Tis  true  one  may  partake  of  the  most 
delicate  food  prepared  in  the  most  approved  style  and  served  in  the 
daintiest  of  china,  at  Mrs.  Morton's,  Mrs.  Proctor's,  Mrs.  Wanamaker's, 
and  so  on,  but  it  is  also  a fact  that  some  women  eat  a dozen  times  in 
one  morning.  (Let  it  be  remembered  that  morning  reaches  till  evening,  in 
Washington.)  They  have  no  afternoons  and  the  reception  hour  is  generally 
in  what  we  call  the  afternoon. 

On  going  the  rounds  of  a recent  reception  the  writer  was  reminded  of  a 
similar  feast  custom  of  an  old  Pawnee  Chief,  the  very  one  of  whom  Ateka 
wrote  in  her  story  a few  weeks  ago.  It  was  the  habit  of  Chief' 
Ter-er-e-kow-a  to  make  early  morning  calls  upon  the  agency  employees, 
and  during  any  one  morning  he  could  put  away  with  ease  and  satisfaction 
a half-dozen  hearty  breakfasts. 

Sure  enough,  he  did  not  carry  a card  case,  with  engraved  cards  separated 
by  delicate  bits  of  white  tissue  paper  to  float  off  accidentally  as  it 
were  in  the  soft  southern  breeze,  telling  the  proud  tale  that  the  cards 
were  truly  engraved,  and  Ter-er-e-kow-a  name  was  not  announced  in  the 
stentorian  voice  of  the  polite  southern  door-keeper,  but  he  got  in  the 
house  just  the  same,  and  did  eat,  and  he  was  as  welcome  as  is  the 
average  caller  at  the  fashionable  reception. 

One  difference  was  noticed,  however,  it  was  Ter-er-e-kow-a  himself 
instead  of  the  receptionists  who  wore  the  full  dress,  at  least  he  was 
wearing  his  apparel,  but  taking  it  all  in  all  we  could  but  conclude  that 
the  customs  of  civilization  and  savagery  are  not  so  far  apart,  after  all. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  9 letters. 

My  3,  6,  1 is  what  most  people  like  to  do  when  tired  and  what  lazy 
people  do  most  of  the  time  whether  tired  or  not. 

My  1,  5,  6,  3,  8 is  a word  that  every  little  boy  or  girl  who  steals 
should  be  made  to  wear,  fastened  on  the  back  and  the  word  should  be 
printed  in  big  letters. 

My  4,  2,  7,  3,  9,  3 is  something  made  of  milk  which  people  as  well  as 
mice  generally  like  to  eat. 

My  whole  is  what  has  interested  us  more  this  week  than  anything  else. 


Answer  to  last  week's  Enigma:  Majority  is  king. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we  will 
give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17  Carlisle 
Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20  cents  when 
sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp  to 
pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they  arrived 
in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after,  or,  for 
the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still  more 
marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress,  and  as 
he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 


to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN , we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 

Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

For  FIFTEEN,  the  new  combination  picture  8x10  showing  all  our  buildings. 
(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay  postage.) 
For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http: //www. carlisleindianschool.org 

"RE : Rustywire:  By  the  Shiprock  Bridge"  

Date:  Sat,  7 Feb  2004  12:44:54  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : RIVER  RAT" 

http: //www. geocities . com/SoFlo/Nook/1574/newones/ rive rat . html 

By  the  Shiprock  Bridge... by  lohnny  Rustywire 

By  the  San  Duan  River  in  Shiprock  there  was  a small  shack,  no  electricity, 
water  or  heat  but  for  a wood  stove.  The  shack  was  big  enough  for  a bed, 
wood  stove  and  table  with  one  window  looking  to  the  north.  It  was  located 
on  the  river  bottom  near  the  flea  market  area  of  Shiprock.  You  see  there 
were  two  kinds  of  people,  stomps  and  cats.  Stomps  like  country  music, 
dress  western  and  are  definitely  country.  Cats  like  rock  n'  roll  and  dress 
mod  and  were  very  modern  in  their  thinking.  When  I got  to  Shiprock  I was 
asked  are  you  cat  or  stomp.  I didn't  know  what  to  say,  so  I said  I don't 
know.  These  two  groups  were  it,  you  are  one  or  the  other. 

There  was  another  group  but  I did  not  know  them  at  first.  Going  to 
school  was  time  consuming,  you  would  get  up  at  6:00  and  then  get  on  the 
bus  and  ride  across  bumpy  roads,  rocks  and  ruts  and  you  would  feel  every 
bump  in  the  road.  This  is  the  time  of  your  life  you  remember  going  to 
school,  but  all  I remember  is  the  bumpy  ride,  and  hour  and  a half  in  the 
morning  and  after  a while  your  eyes  glaze  over  and  you  become  a vegetable 
and  just  go  with  it.  Three  hours  a day. 

I got  tired  of  the  ride  and  thought  I would  find  a place  in  Shiprock  and 

go  to  school  from  there.  I looked  all  over  the  place  and  found  an  old 
shack  by  the  river.  I would  run  by  there  during  cross  country  practice  and 
thought  I would  look  at  it.  No  one  was  around  to  claim  it,  the  people  in 
the  area  were  all  squatters,  Indians  who  made  make  shift  homes  so  they 

would  work  and  stay  there  during  the  week  and  then  go  home  on  the  weekend. 

I moved  in  and  fixed  the  place  up,  I had  one  table,  a kerosene  lamp, 
wood  stove  and  a padlock  for  the  door.  I would  come  back  here  and  then 
would  think  about  something  to  eat,  tried  to  work  at  KFC  but  I didn't  get 
hired.  The  one  thing  about  working  in  a restaurant  is  usually  you  can  get 
a free  meal  out  of  the  shift  when  you  work.  I tried  this  but  it  did  not 
work.  The  high  school  had  a free  lunch  program  and  so  I used  that  to  eat 
there.  My  life  was  pretty  much  on  a schedule,  you  wake  up,  get  dressed, 
take  a bar  of  soap  and  go  to  school  early,  go  in  a washroom  and  take  a 
quick  bath  in  the  sink  and  then  head  out  the  door  for  classes.  After 
school  I would  walk  around  and  look  at  the  trading  post,  play  basketball 
and  sit  in  the  old  Shiprock  hotel  and  after  a while  go  back  to  the  place 
by  the  river. 

All  of  us  who  lived  on  the  river  were  squatters,  no  one  had  permission 
to  live  there  and  so  everyone  pretty  much  kept  to  themselves.  You  did  not 
leave  anything  laying  around  because  it  would  grow  legs  and  walk  off.  I 
learned  these  people  occupied  the  third  group,  we  were  the  river  rats. 

I would  lay  down  and  go  to  sleep.  My  parents  lived  miles  away  and  I 
would  see  them  on  the  weekend.  I would  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  look  out 
the  window  to  see  if  it  was  cloudy,  sunny  or  hazy.  I remember  having  a 


small  round  mirror  on  the  wall  and  I would  look  at  myself  there  and  wonder, 
where  will  I go,  what  will  I be,  will  I have  a good  life  and  a better 
future  than  this.  My  shack  was  small  and  it  was  pretty  poor  but  it  was  my 
spot.  I would  sit  there  and  do  my  homework,  and  dream  of  things  to  do. 

When  you  live  in  such  a spot  and  get  a magazine,  you  remember  the  articles 
in  it  because  you  read  them  over  and  over  again.  It  was  so  with  Reader's 
Digest,  I would  read  those  stories  again  and  again. 

In  order  to  get  a foothold  for  a job  you  have  to  look  presentable  and  be 
articulate,  like  you  don't  need  one.  The  popular  kids  who  lived  in  local 
area  all  had  jobs.  I thought  I sure  needed  one,  because  I needed  to  have 
it.  I found  one  after  school  watching  toddlers  at  the  day  care,  the  lady 
who  ran  the  place  was  as  sweet  as  pie  when  the  parents  were  there  and 
meaner  than  a witch  once  they  were  gone.  I remember  watching  her  go 
through  the  motions  with  the  parents  and  later  with  kids,  and  thought  I 
hope  I never  turn  out  like  that.  The  job  was  only  for  an  hour  and  a half 
but  it  had  a meal  so  it  was  pretty  good.  I took  care  of  alot  of  kids  and  I 
often  wonder  what  happened  to  them. 

I guess  this  about  my  shack.  I went  by  there  and  it  is  gone.  There  are 
still  some  other  places  there  and  I think  it  is  a sign  of  dreams,  hopes 
and  reaching  for  a better  life  from  those  trying  to  get  somewhere.  I 
remember  the  wood,  the  boards  in  the  walls  and  how  each  one  looked.  I 
looked  outside  from  my  window  and  could  see  the  world,  where  do  I stand  in 
it,  and  where  will  I be.  Maybe  this  is  as  far  as  I will  go,  who  knows. 

I dreamed  of  flying  because  I saw  the  trails  of  jets,  of  pretty  women 
and  fancy  cars  that  drove  past  up  on  the  highway,  of  having  a pantry, 

imagine  just  a room  to  put  all  your  food  in  and  to  be  able  to  go  there  and 

pick  anything  you  want  to  eat.  I thought  about  meeting  someone  special, 
getting  married  and  having  children  and  all  the  things  I would  not  do  to 
them.  It  was  my  house  of  dreams.  I look  back  on  it  now  and  it  was  one  stop 
in  the  road  of  life,  this  little  shack  and  all  the  dreams  I had  there.  The 
shack  is  gone  now,  but  the  dreams  are  still  there.  I remember  sitting 
outside  with  a cup  of  coffee  watching  the  sunset  behind  the  pinnacle  of 
Shiprock  and  watching  the  sky  turn  blue,  pink,  yellow  and  all  the 

beautiful  hues  of  the  rainbow.  I thought  I would  like  to  ride  a rainbow  to 

a better  life,  to  go  places  and  do  things.  My  little  shack,  my  home,  my 
house  of  dream. 

Copyright  c.  1999  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  7 Mar  2004  15:20:52  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  March  8-14 

MALAKI 

(March) 

(Nana) 

8 

The  song  of  the  sea  is  neverending. 

9 

On  any  great  journey,  be  guided  by  the  stars,  na  hoku. 

10 

Learn  of  the  world  around  you,  and  in  the  learning,  . . . find  yourself. 

11 

Honor  the  memory  of  your  ancestors,  your  kupuna. 

12 

Every  life  is  precious;  every  spirit  unique  and  irreplaceable. 

13 

A Journey  of  the  spirit  is  never  truly  finished  --  its  paths  continually 
unfold  before  us. 

14 

A life  well  spent  is  like  the  banyan  tree  --  anchored  to  the  land  by  many 
roots . 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE ; Phil  Goldvarg  Poem:  This  Night  y Mi  Hijo" 

Date:  Wed,  25  Feb  2004  23:43:24  EST 
From:  HGold42734@aol.com 

Sub j : poem  from  phil  goldvarg-This  Night  y Mi  Hijo 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . co> 

This  Night  y Mi  Hijo 

this  night  before  my  son's  surgery 
I feel  surgeon's  scalpel  slice  my  heart, 
memory  of  his  first  cry  to  greet  dawn, 
reminds  me  there  is  pain  my  children  will  suffer, 
reminds  me  that  I cannot  heal  all  their  wounds, 
but  I can  love  and  embrace  them, 
a father  knows  this  will  be  healing, 
reminds  us  that  love  has  great  power 
that  lives  thru  the  generations. 

phil  goldvarg  2/25/04 
hgold42734@aol . com 

"RE;  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  8 Mar  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Date:  Tue,  24  Feb  2004  16:42:04  -0800 

From:  "3ohn  D.  Berry"  <jberry@library.berkeley.edu> 

Sub j : Powwow,  CSUF 

CSUF  Pow  Wow,  03.20.04,  Fullerton,  CA 

California  State  University,  Fullerton 
Inter-Tribal  Pow  Wow 
Saturday,  March  20th,  2004 
ll:00am-10:00pm 

(ECS)  Engineering  Computer  Science  Lawn 
All  Vendors,  Drum  and  Dancers  are  Welcome 
Contest  Dancing  in  All  Categories 

Free  Admission  and  Parking 
Open  to  the  Public 

For  more  info,  call  (714)  278-3603 

CSUF  800  N.  State  College  Blvd.  Fullerton  CA  92831 

Exit  Nutwood  Ave.  from  the  57  FWY 


Date:  Tue,  24  Feb  2004  16:42:31  -0800 

From:  "3ohn  D.  Berry"  <jberry@library.berkeley.edu> 

Sub j : Humbolt  State  U.  Powwow 


Humboldt  State  University 
April  17  & 18,  2004 


15th  Annual  HSU  Pow  Wow 

more  information  at: 

http: //www. humboldt . edu/~powwow/ 


Date:  Tue,  24  Feb  2004  16:41:27  -0800 

From:  "3ohn  D.  Berry"  <jberry@library.berkeley.edu> 

Sub j : Fwd:  Upcoming  Pow  Wows:  Modesto  and  Merced 

Modesto  lunior  College  6th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 

Sunday,  April  18,  2004 

10:00  am  - 7:00  pm 

MIC  East  Campus  Quad 

435  College  Avenue,  Modesto,  CA 

Gourd  Dance  11:30  am 

Grand  Entry  12:00  noon 

Free  to  the  public 

All  Drums  Welcome 

May  1-2:  2004  Merced  Powwow 

Central  Valley  Chapter  of  California  Indian  Education 
Association  and  University  of  California  Merced  present 
3rd  Annual  CIEA  CV  Chapter 
UC  Merced  Benefit  PowWow 

"Our  Youth:  Achievement  through  Native  American  Education" 

A Native  American  Indian  festival,  gathering  and  celebration! 

Sat. -Sun,  May  1-2,  2004 
Lake  Yosemite,  Merced,  CA 

10AM  to  10PM  Sat.  & 10AM  to  6PM  Sun. 

PUBLIC  INVITED 

$5.00  per  car  park  admission 
Pow  Wow  Free 

Bring  chairs  or  blankets 

Over  nite  camping  spaces  available 

Open  Gourd  & All  Drums  Welcome 

Authentic  Native  American  Indian  Arts  & Crafts 
Raffle  Prizes,  50/50 
Specialty  Dances  and  Performances 
Authentic  Native  American  Indian  Cuisine 
Traditional  Meal 

Phone:  (209)  726-9620, 

FAX:  (209)  723-1359 

Email:  cieacvchapter@hotmail.com 

Mailing  Address:  CIEA  CV  Chapter  PO  Box  1181  Merced  CA  95341 
THIS  IS  DEFINITELY  A DRUG-FREE  AND  ALCOHOL-FREE  EVENT 
Directions : 

Hwy  99  to  Merced,  X-it  Hwy  59  North, 
to  Belleview  (R),  Lake  Rd  (L),  to  PowWow. 


NATIVE  SOLUTIONS  PRESENTS: 

6TH  ANNUAL  INTERTRIBAL  POW  WOW 
APRIL  23-25,  2004 

TIMES  FRI  5-9  DANCING  & STORYTELLING 

SAT  10-8  GRAND  ENTRY  11:00 

SUN  10-6  GRAND  ENTRY  12:00 


HEFLIN  FOOTBALL  FIELD,  HEFLIN,  AL 
FORMERLY  OXFORD  LAKE  PARK 


NATIVE  AMERICAN  WARRIOR  SOCIETY  AND  HONOR  GUARD 
ADMISSION  - $5  - ADULTS 

SENIORS  65  AND  UP  & CHILDREN  12  AND  UNDER  - FREE 

HEADMAN  - TONY  WALKINGSTICK 
HEADLADY  - CHRISTINA  POWELL 

M.C.  - GARY  SMITH  A. D.  - BUCK  TUCKER 

DRUM  COMPETITION  - 1ST  $1000.00,  2ND  - $500.00,  3RD  - 250.00 
ALL  SINGERS  MUST  BE  REGISTERED  BY  10:30  ON  SATURDAY 

ALL  DANCERS  WELCOME  ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME 

NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL  TONY  AT  (256)  835-0110J 
MARK  OR  RUTH  AT  (256)  820-6315. 

VENDORS  BY  INVITATION  ONLY  CALL  MARK  OR  RUTH  OR  EMAIL 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com. 

HOST  MOTEL  IS  HOWARD  HOHNSON'S  CALL  (256)  463-2900 

DIRECTIONS:  1-20  EXIT  199  GO  PAST  HOWARD  HOHNSON'S  AND  TEXACO  AT  THE 
END  OF  THE  ROAD  TURN  RIGHT  ONTO  HWY  78  EAST  GO  PAST  HACK'S  TURN  RIGHT 
AT  METRO  BANK  ONTO  COLEMAN  ST  TURN  LEFT  ON  EVANS  ST  FOOTBALL  FIELD 
WILL  BE  ON  THE  RIGHT 


Augusta  Pow-Wow 
May  7-8,  2004 

Sponsored  by  the  Augusta  Pow-Wow  Association 
Please  come  join  us  at  our  new  location: 

The  AHCC  on  Three  H Road  Augusta,  GA 
Head  Singer  - Billy  Horse 
Head  Man  - Mark  Alexander 
Head  lady  - Teresa  Alexander 
Arena  Director  - Orville  Gates 
Craft  Contest  - Raffles  & Auction 
Approximated  Times: 

Friday  6:30PM  - Grand  Entry 
Saturday  12:30-3PM  - Gourd  Dance 
3:00-4:30  - Intertribal 
7:00PM  - Grand  Entry 

Auction  to  Immediately  follow  Saturday  Night  Dance 
Information:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)  771-1221 
Email:  krazywilly@knology.net 
Pets  welcomed  on  a leash 
(Owners  MUST  clean  up  behind  their  pets) 


Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  GA 
Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

ALL  VETERANS  INVITED! ! ! 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Grand  Entry  Sat  12  Noon  Sun  1 PM 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Guest  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Head  Man:  Herry  Smith 

Head  Lady:  Ellen  Rasco 

Emcee:  Gary  Smith 

AD:  Maggot 


No  Drugs,  Alcohol  or  bad  attitudes. 
Bring  your  blankets  and  lawn  chairs. 
Info:  Doey  Pierce  404  377  4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Derry  Lang  256  492  5217 


Dune  4-6,  2004 

Blackwater  Creek  American  Indian  Festival  and  Pow-wow 

At  Black  Water  Creek  RV  Park 

off  Airport  Road  & Curry  Highway  (Hwy.  257) 

Dasper,  Alabama 

This  event  is  sponsored  by  Native  American  Girl  Scout  Troop  #389 
and  Aracoma  Boy  Scout  Drum  and  Dance  Team. 

Admission  donation:  $5.00  - adults;  $1.00  for  Seniors  & students. 

Head  Man:  Bill  Dolly  (Ojibwa); 

Head  Lady:  Betsy  Dolly  (Echota  Cherokee); 

Head  Veteran:  don  Nelson  (Potawami) : 

Dunior  Head  Man:  TBD; 

Dunior  Head  Lady:  TBD; 

Arena  Director:  Little  Hawk  Gatty  (Cherokee); 

Emcee:  Dohn  Ferguson  (Creek); 

Storyteller:  Vickie  King  (Cherokee  Tribe  of  NE  Alabama)  and  Steve  Bison  (CRIC) 
Host  Northern  Drum:  TBD; 

Host  Southern  Drum:  Caney  Creek  Singers; 

Invited  Drums  include:  Gun  Powder  River  singers; 

Aracoma  Lightning  Singers  & NoNaMe  Singers. 

All  traditional  drums  are  welcome. 

Ambassador  contest  for  those  age  11  to  21  at  time  of  event. 

This  is  for  males  and  females. 

Contact  kcooper@uabmc.edu  related  to  details. 

Gourd  dance  will  be  available  at  10  AM  on  Saturday 
and  12  Noon  on  Sunday. 

Prayer  Circle  will  be  conducted  by  Paul  Whitehawk  and  Elizabeth  Lightwalker. 
Host  Motel:  Holiday  Inn  Express  205-302-6400  ($57.00  + tax); 

RV  camping  is  $12.00  per  night,  tent  camping  is  $5.00  per  night. 

Schedule : 

Friday:  gates  open  at  4pm,  Call-in  Songs  & Opening  Ceremonies  at  6 PM, 

Social  Dancing  begins  at  7 PM,  Round  Robin  Trade  Blanket  at  9:30  PM. 

Saturday:  Gates  Open  at  9 AM;  Grand  Entry  at  10:30  AM,  Benefit 
Auction/Flute  Playing/Story  Telling  begin  at  2 PM,  Dancing  resumes  at  3 
PM,  Benefit  Auction/Storytelling  at  5 PM,  Evening  Grand  Entry  at  6 PM, 

Round  Robin  Trade  Blanket  at  9:30  PM. 

Sunday:  Gates  Open/Church  Services  at  10  AM,  Benefit  Auction  at  noon. 

Grand  Entry  at  1 PM,  Closing  at  4:30pm. 

For  more  information,  call  Karen  Cooper  at  205-648-2529 
Paul  Eulenstein  at  205-221-9071 
E-mail  kcooper@uabmc.edu 

Or  check  out  the  website  at  http://children.laccesshost.com 
The  Blackwater  Creek  site  is  a beautiful  one,  with  RV  sites  and 
primitive  camping  areas  along  a creek.  The  RV  park  was  developed  from  a 
family  farm  owned  by  Mr  Deavor's  father  and  grandfather.  He  developed 
it  to  do  Blue  grass  festivals  and  it  is  only  3 years  old.  On  the  hill 
up  from  the  RV  sites  is  the  showers  and  the  dance  circle.  There  is 
electricitry  at  this  area  and  limited  water  hook-up. 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  December  5,  2004 

March  26  - 28,  2004:  Third  annual  Indian  University  Powwow  Bloomington,  In. 

April  24  - 25,  2004:  2nd  Annual  Tennessee  Native  Veterans  Society  Powwow 
Sparta,  Tennessee. 

May  7-9,  2004:  16th  Annual  ETIL  American  Indian  Powwow  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


May  29  - 30,  2004:  Eastern  Delaware  Nations  Whispering  Maples  Powwow 

Lovelton,  PA. 

Dune  4 - 6,  2004:  Blackwater  Creek  American  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow. 
Dasper,  Alabama. 

Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  Eastern  Deleware  Nations  Powwow  Forksville,  PA. 

Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  AICA  of  North  Carolina  26th  Annual  Powwow 
Union  Grove  North  Carolina. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  December  5,  2004 

http: //www. crazy crow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

MARCH  2004 

Mar  13-14th:  CSU  Long  Beach  34th  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Location:  CSULB,  Central  Quad,  Upper  Campus,  1250  Bellflower  Blvd., 

Long  Beach,  CA  90840 

Event  Detail:  Gourd  Dancing,  Contest  Dancing  and  Hand  Drum  Contest. 

Sat  March  13th,  11am  to  11pm.  Sunday,  March  14th,  11am  to  7pm. 

Head  Southern  Singer-  Glenn  Ahhaitty  (kiowa/comanche), 

MC-  Roy  Track  (assiniboine) , Gourd  Dancing;  11am  both  Sat.  & Sun. 

Grand  Entry:  1pm,  7pm  Sat.,  1pm  Sun.  This  event  is  FREE,  parking  is  free 
and  the  campus  is  handicapped  accessible.  It  is  strongly  recommend  that 
spectators  bring  folding  chairs.  Not  responsible  for  theft,  loss, 
accident,  injury  or  personal  expenses.  Absolutely  no  alcohol  or  drugs 
allowed,  nor  overnight  camping.  With  respect  to  our  elders,  no  pets 
allowed.  CSULB  Map  & Directions  (and  additional  info),  see  website. 
Contact:  American  Indian  Student  Council,  phone:  562-985-4963, 
email:  csulb_powwow@hotmail.com 

March  19-21:  30th  Annual  Denver  March  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Denver  Coliseum,  Denver,  CO 
Contact:  303-934-8045 

March  19-21:  Calling  of  the  Tribes  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Bourg/Larose  Hwy,  470  Hwy  24,  Bourg,  LA  70343 

Contact:  T Dardar,  phone:  985-879-2373,  email:  bronlaw@cajun.net 

APRIL  2004 

Apr  3:  6th  Annual  Longhorn  American  Indian  Council  Powwow 

Location:  University  Of  Texas-Austin,  Texas  Union  Ballroom,  2247  Guadalupe 

Austin,  TX 

Event  Detail:  See  our  website  for  more  information. 

Contact:  Dohnathan  Williamson,  phone:  512-232-2960, 
email:  laic@www.utexas.edu 
Event  Website 

Apr  4-3:  30th  Annual  Pah-Loots-Pu  Celebration 

Location:  Washington  State  University  campus,  Pullman,  WA 

Event  Detail:  See  website  for  detail. 

Contact:  Paul  Orozco,  Brian  Tanner,  Veronica  Mendez,  phone:  509-335-8676 
email:  naschome@wsunix.wsu.edu 


Apr  16-18:  ASU ' s 18th  Annual  Spring  Competition  POW  WOW  2004 
Location:  ASU  Band  Practice  Field , East  6th  St  & South  Rural  Rd 
Tempe,  AZ  Event  Detail:  HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM-  Bear  Creek,  Batchewana 
Reserve,  Ontario;  HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM-  Southern  Thunder,  Pawnee,  Ok; 

HEAD  GOURD  DANCER-loe  Fish  Dupoint,  Carnegie,  Ok;  AD-Randy  Medicine  Bear, 
Rosebud,  SD;  MC-  Sammy  Tonekei  White,  Anadarko,  Ok;  CO-MC-  Dennis  Bowen, 
Tuba  City,  AZ. . See  website  for  complete  detail. 

Contact:  Pow  Wow  Office:  480-965-5224,  email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 
Event  Website 

April  22-24:  21st  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow,  Miss  Indian  World, 
and  Indian  Trader's  Market 

Location:  In  the  belly  of  Mother  Earth,  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
Arena  ("the  Pit"),  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Event  Detail:  Competition  Powwow.  Over  $125,000  will  be  awarded. 

Plan  to  join  us  for  the  21st  Anniversary  World  Celebration!  More  details 
coming  soon ! 

Contact:  505-836-2810 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  December  5,  2004 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

FEBRUARY 

February  26  - March  14,  2004 

Native  Earth  Performance: 

The  Artshow  by  Alanis  King 
Toronto,  ON 
416  531  1402 

February  14-15,  2004 

United  San  Antonio  2004 
7th  Annual  Powwow 
Crossroad  of  San  Antonio 
Convention  Center 
Fredericksburg  and  Loop  410 
San  Antonio,  TX 

Email : webmaster@unitedsanantoniopowwow.org 
MARCH 

March  26,  27,  28,  2004 
WARRIORS  ON  ICE 

National  Native  Hockey  Championships,  Yellowknife,  Northwest  Territories. 
3oe  Bailey 

Phone:  (867)  920-8083 

Fax:  (867)  873-0622 

web  site:  www.warriorsonice.com 

APRIL 

April  16,  17,  18,  2004 

Eighteenth  Annual  Arizona  State  University  Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Tempe,  Arizona 

Phone:  480-965-5224 

Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 

URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 


Whispering  Winds 


Updated  December  5,  2004 


A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

MARCH  2004 

12- 14  Apache  Gold  Casino  Powwow.  San  Carlos,  Az. 

Info:  (928)475-7800,  apachegoldcasinoresort.com 

13  12th  Annual  Mid-Winter  Red  Creek  Festival.  Kline  Center  Gym, 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  PA.  Vendors  by  invitation. 

Info:  (717)  677-8026 

13- 14  CSU  Long  Beach  Powwow.  Long  Beach,  Ca.  Info:  (562)985-4963, 
csulb_powwow@hotmail.com  or 

www.csulb.edu/ aux/alumni/chapter/ ameri can indian/index 

26-28  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Powwow. 

Savannah  Recreational  Area,  Ft  Pierce,  FL.  Vendors  by  invitation  only. 
Info:  Tye  Bell  (772)  466-7379  or  email  tye_bell@bellsouth.net. 

Visit  our  website  at  www.fiha.org 

APRIL  2004 

2-3  27th  Annual  SUU  Contest  Pow.  Cedar  City,  UT 

2- 4  University  of  Lethbridge/Black  Horns  Pow  Wow.  Lethbridge, 

Alberta  , Canada 

3- 4  UC  Davis  Powwow.  West  Quad-One  Shields  Ave,  Davis,  CA. 

Info:  (530)752-6656  Fax:752-7097 

16-19  38th  Annual  Louisiana  Indian  Heritage  Assn  (LIHA)  Powwow. 

Hidden  Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  (504)  367-1375; 

Traders:  (504)  367-1375.  www.liha-news.com  or  email  andi4769@aol.com 

10-11  NAU  Spring  Powwow.  Flagstaff,  Az.  Info:  http://nau.edu/powwow. 

16-18  ASU  Spring  Powwow.  Tempe,  Az.  Info:  Lee  Williams  (480)965-5224 
or  letspowwow@asu.edu  or  http://powwow.asu.edu 

16-18  6th  Annual  United  Cherokee  Native  American  Powwow. 

Guntersville  National  Guard  Armory  off  Hwy  79,  Guntersville,  AL. 

Info:  Powwow  Committee,  PO  Box  754,  Guntersville,  AL  35976. 
or  stilwtrs@bellsouth.net 

24  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided) . 

3ULY  2004 

2-4  Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow.  Tanana  Valley  Fairgounds, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Info:  (907)  456-2245.  info@midnightsunpowwow.org 
or  visit  www.midnightsunpowwow.org 

AUGUST  2004 

14- 15  Natchez  Trace  Powwow  & Summer  Festival. 

Historic  Leiper's  Fork  Village,  Franklin,  TN.  Info:  (615)  591-1682. 
SEPTEMBER  2004 

10th-12  Eastern  Missouri  will  host  the  2nd  Annual  American  indian  Days 
Powwow  at  Woodosn  Terrace,city  Park.  Woodson  Terrace  Mo. 

Info:  Martin  at  636-978-8732  or  e-mail  at  moindiancouncil@aol.com. 


Indian  Country  Today  Pow-wow  Calendar 

http: //www. indiancountry . com/se/powwow2004/calendar/ 


March  2004 


Updated  December  5,  2004 


14th  Annual  United  Amerindian  Center  Pow  Wow 
March  TBA,  Oneida  Civic  Center,  Oneida,  Wis. 

(920)  436-6630 

Native  American  Heritage  Festival 

March  6-7,  Middle  Tenn.  State  University  Campus, 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Georgia  Dennis  (615)  898-2551 

24th  Annual  Early  Spring  Celebration  Pow  Wow 

March  5-7,  Adjacent  to  the  Ft.  Yuma  Quechan  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  Calif. 
Faron  Owl  (760)  572-0222,  ext.  2228 

30th  Annual  NASC 
March  7-8,  Field  House 
at  Utah  State  University, 

800  E.  705  N,  Logan,  Utah,  Antonio  Arce  or  Martina  Yazzie  (435)  563-8340 
Joliet  Junior  College  Pow  Wow 

March  8,  Joliet  Junior  College,  1215  Houbolt  Rd.,  Joliet,  111. 

(815)  280-2566 

Fife  School  Districts 

11th  Annual  Surprise  Lake  Middle  School  Pow  Wow 
March  8,  Milton,  Wash. 

(253)  573-7872 

Hardeeville  Native  American 
Pow  Wow 
March  8-9, 

Millstone  Landing  on  the  Savannah  River,  Puurysburg  Rd.,  Hardeeville,  S.C. 

Sgt.  Michael  Benton 

(843)  784-2233  or  (843)  784-2886 

30th  Annual  Denver  March 
Pow  Wow 

March  19-21,  Denver  Coliseum,  Denver,  Colo. 

(303)  934-8045 

Honor  the  Children  Intertribal  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

March  TBA,  Walker  County  Fairgrounds,  Airport  Rd.,  Jasper,  Ala. 

Karen  Cooper  (205)  648-2529 
kcooper@uabnc . edu 

16th  Annual  Pow  Wow 

March  TBA,  Native  American  Heritage  Association  of  Radford  University, 

The  Dedmon  Center,  Radford  University  Radford,  Va. 

Melissa  Lineberry,  (540)  674-1989  white_buffalo_woman@yahoo.com. 

April  2004 

2004  Pow  Wow  & Earth  Day  Celebration 

April,  Adams,  Mass 

Dan  Shears  (413)  743-5081 


Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow  Calendar 
http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/powwows/ 

Updated  December  5,  2004 


MARCH 


March  13-14  - CSU  Long  Beach  34th  Annual  Pow  Wow 


Location:  CSULB.  1250  Bellflower  Blvd.,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Notes:  Saturday,  11am  - 11pm;  Sunday,  11am  - 7pm  Inter-Tribal, 

Contest  Dancing  and  Hand  Drum  Contest  Gourd  Dancing-  11am,  both  Saturday  & 
Sunday  Grand  Entry-  1pm,  7pm  Saturday,  1pm  Sunday 
Head  Southern  Singer-  Glenn  Ahhaitty  (Kiowa/Comanche) 

MC  - Roy  Track  (Assiboine)  Dancers  Registration  closes  at  2pm  on 
Saturday,  3/13.  Hand  Drum  Contest  Saturday  night!!  Pow  Wow  takes  place  in 
the  Central  Quad,  upper  campus  of  CSU  Long  Beach.  This  event  is  FREE, 
parking  is  free,  and  the  campus  is  handicapped  accessible.  This  year's 
featured  artists  include  Silversmith  Michael  Rodgers  (Bishop  Paiute), 
Contemporary  Silversmith,  Larry  Pacheco  (Laguna  Pueblo), 

Dineh  Silversmith  Leroy  Begay,  Contemporary  Etched  Pottery  by 
Harrison  Tom  (Dineh),  and  Silversmiths  Frank  and  Darlene  Chee  (Dineh). 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  spectators  bring  folding  chairs. 

Not  responsible  for  theft,  loss,  accident,  injury  or  personal  expenses. 
Absolutely  no  alcohol  or  drugs  allowed,  nor  overnight  camping. 

With  respect  to  our  elders,  no  pets  allowed. 

CSULB  Campus  Map-  http://daf.csulb.edu/maps/index.html 
CSULB  American  Indian  Alumni  Chapter: 

http: //www. csu lb . edu/aux/alumn i/chapters/ ameri can indian /index. html 
Artist  and  Vendors,  invitation  only.  American  Indian  Artisans  and  vendors, 
please  be  in  compliance  with  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act  of  1990 
(P. L. 101-644) , which  prohibits  misrepresentation  in  marketing  of  Indian 
arts  and  crafts  products  within  the  United  States.  The  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Act  of  1990  is  a truth-in  advertising  law.  It  is  illegal  to  offer 
or  display  for  sale,  or  sell  any  art  or  craft  product  in  a manner  that 
falsely  suggests  it  is  Indian  produced,  an  Indian  product,  or  the  product 
of  a particular  Indian  tribe. 

Contact:  csulb_powwow@hotmail.com,  (562)  985-8528.  www.csulb.edu 

March  13-14  - Hardeeville  Native  American  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Hardeeville,  South  Carolina. 

Notes:  Located  on  the  banks  of  the  majestic  Savannah  river  just  north  of 
Savannah  Ga.  (non  contest)  Intertribal  Easy  access  from  1-95  exit  5 and 
exit  8. 

Contact:  Mike  Benton/  email:  mbenton@cityofhardeeville.com  (843)  784-2886 
or  784-2233. 

March  26-27  - University  of  Arizona  Wild  Cat  Pow  Wow  2004 
Location:  Bear  Down  Field,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Notes:  This  is  an  annual  Pow  Wow  put  on  by  the  Students  of  the 
UA  Pow  Wow  Society.  Everyone  Welcome!  Gourd  Dancing; 

Dance  Contest  In:  Golden  Age  50+,  Adults  18-49,  Teens  13-17, 

Duniors  7-12,  Tiny  Tots  paid  daily.  ALL  DRUMS  INVITED! 

Host  So.  Drum:  Omaha  White  Tail.  Host  No.  Drum:  Black  Lodge. 

Grand  Entries:  Fri.  7pm,  Saturday  1 & 7pm. 

Contact:  Native  American  Student  Affairs  at:  520-621-3835. 

Vendors  contact:  Becky  Greeting  520-207-0841. 

March  26-27  - 2004  Flagstaff  High  School  Native  American  Club 
Spring  Contest  Pow-Wow 

Location:  Flagstaff  High  School,  400  w.  elm  ave.  Flagstaff  High  School, 
Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Fri:  Gourd  Dancing  5pm,  Grand  Entry  7pm  Sat:Gourd  Dancing  10am  & 5pm 
Grand  Entry  12noon  & 7pm.  Specials:  Team  Dancing,  Women's  Old  Style  lingle. 
Men's  Chicken  Dance. 

Contact:  lason  Curley,  jcurleyl7@hotmail.com. 

Or  Dosie  Begay-Iames  At  (928)773-8120/8121 
or  jcbjames@flagstaff . apscc . kl2. az . us 

APRIL 

April  2-3  - 32nd  Annual  University  of  Utah  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Notes:  Friday  April  2,  Grand  Entry  7 pm,  Saturday  April  3, 


Grand  entries  1 pm  and  7 pm.  Contact  us  for  further  information. 

Contact:  ashirley@sa . Utah . edu,  Call  801-581-5898. 

April  3-4  - 34th  Annual  UC  Davis  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Davis,  California. 

Notes:  UC  Davis  West  Quad  (Outdoors)  April  3rd-Saturday : 10am  to  midnight 
April  4th-Sunday:  10am  to  6pm. 

Contact:  Judith  Ladeaux  (530)752-6656  or  jaladeaux@ucdavis.edu 

April  16-18  - 18th  Annual  Arizona  State  University 
Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Tempe,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Contest  dancing.  Native  foods,  arts&  crafts.  Contest  dancing. 

Contact:  Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu  URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 
Phone:  480-965-5224. 

May  7-8  - Coconino  High-Native  American  Club  Pow-wow 
Location:  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Notes:  No  Immediate  Plans  on  Admission,  Jan. 2004  Will  keep  posted  on  future 
Info.  MC. -Ricky  Grey,  Head  Gourd-Steve  Darden,  A. D. -Felix  "Jay"  Thompson  Jr. 
Head  Man-Leeander  Bia,  Head  Lady-Tisha  Yazzie,  Northern  Host-Bearshield, 
Southern  Host- Longwalk  Descendants. 

Contact:  Jolene  Holgate  (928)  526-7004 
E-mail  Contact  lilmockme8821@yahoo.com 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  Frosty  Deere,  Russell  Diabo,  Jo  Kay  Dowell,  Phil  Goldvarg, 
United  Mi'gmaq  Nation,  Barbara  Landis,  Janet  Smith,  MSHistory, 

Johnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  John  D.  Berry 
-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


RE:  Adeline  Skultka  Garcia 


Date:  Wed,  3 Mar  2004  08:02:49  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" ADELINE  SKULTKA  GARCIA" 

http: //seattlepi . nwsource. com/local/162550_garcia28. html 
February  28,  2004 
Adeline  Skultka  Garcia 

1923  - 2004:  Activist  changed  life  for  urban  Indians 
By  LEWIS  KAMB 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 

Even  from  an  early  age,  Adeline  Skultka  Garcia  was  blazing  trails: 

As  a child,  she'd  meander  off  the  boardwalks  of  her  remote  Alaskan 
village  to  play  on  beaches  and  in  forests  with  her  Haida  sisters  and 
brothers.  Later,  she'd  become  the  first  person  in  her  family  to  graduate 
from  high  school. 

And  decades  after  Garcia  had  come  to  Seattle  and  established  herself  as 
a pioneer  in  urban  Indian  social  causes,  she  explained  what  it  meant  to 
help  start  some  of  the  city's  groundbreaking  programs  for  Native 
Americans : 

"We  just  needed  to  get  together  and  find  strength,"  Garcia  recently  told 
KUOW,  Seattle's  public  radio  station.  "(T)o  be  someplace  where  you  know 
somebody  isn't  going  to  be  criticizing  you  because  your  skin  is  not  the 
same  color  theirs  is  and  you  don't  speak  the  same  way." 

Garcia,  a longtime  president  and  board  member  of  the  Seattle  Indian 
Health  Board,  a Native  education  activist  and  a founding  member  of  the 
American  Indian  Women's  Service  League,  died  Thursday  of  complications 
from  chronic  lung  disease.  She  was  81. 

"She  probably  touched  the  lives  of  every  Native  person  that's  been  in 
Seattle  since  the  1940s,"  said  Rebecca  Corpuz,  the  health  board's 
associate  director.  "She  was  definitely  a pioneer,  an  institution." 

Born  Feb.  12,  1923,  Adeline  Hannah  Skultka  --  or  Saanuuka  in  her  Native 
Kaigani  Haida  --  grew  up  one  of  six  children  in  Craig,  a fishing  village 
in  Southeast  Alaska. 

A member  of  the  Yaakw  Laanass,  or  Double  Fin  Killer  Whale  clan,  Garcia 
battled  lung  problems  from  an  early  age.  Because  of  her  health,  her  father 
wanted  Adeline  to  be  high  school  educated,  so  she  could  find  work  that 
didn't  require  physical  strength. 

She  attended  Presbyterian  boarding  schools  in  Sitka  and  in  Three  Hills, 
Alberta,  before  graduating  from  Ketchikan  High  School  and  fulfilling  her 
father's  goal  in  1943.  The  same  year,  at  age  20,  Adeline  came  to  Seattle 
with  her  sister  and  a cousin. 

"It  was  an  exciting  time;  an  adventure  for  them  to  go  out  on  their  own," 
said  3an  Garcia,  the  oldest  of  Adeline's  two  daughters.  But  her  mother 
also  found  a city  lacking  in  social  support  structures  for  Native 
Americans . 

Adeline  did  assembly  work  for  The  Boeing  Co.  during  World  War  II,  and 
later  worked  as  an  egg  candler,  a shipyard  welder,  a secretary  and  a 
waitress.  She  met  her  husband,  Genaro  "Derry"  Garcia,  then  a military 
police  officer,  while  waitressing  at  the  New  China  Cafe. 

All  the  while,  Adeline  and  others  who  had  left  their  tribes  for  the  city 
sought  to  establish  community  services  for  urban  Indians.  In  1958,  with 
Pearl  Warren,  a Makah,  and  others,  Garcia  founded  the  American  Indian 
Women's  Service  League,  a volunteer  group  to  support  urban  Natives.  The 
group  opened  the  Seattle  Indian  Center,  providing  a spiritual  and 
community  gathering  spot. 

"Those  were  the  beginnings,"  Dan  Garcia  said.  "It  all  started  with  this 
handful  of  Native  women." 

By  the  1970s,  Seattle  had  more  than  two  dozen  Native  American 
organizations,  including  the  nation's  first  health  clinic  for  urban 


Indians . 

Soon,  other  activists,  such  as  the  late  Bernie  Whitebear  and  Woody 
Verzola,  would  help  usher  in  more  programs. 

"Adeline  was  a huge  part  of  all  the  changes  that  came  into  play  in  the 
'70s,"  said  Adrian  Verzola,  director  of  the  Iwasil  Boys  and  Girls  Club, 
the  nation's  first  such  club  for  urban  Native  youth,  founded  by  his  father 
Woody. 

"She's  an  icon  in  our  community.  We  all  have  a lot  to  be  thankful  for 
because  of  Adeline.  We'll  carry  on  her  spirit." 

Garcia  also  was  on  the  Indian  Heritage  High  School  board,  worked  as  a 
Seattle  Public  Schools  liaison  for  Indian  high  school  students,  and  was  a 
national  and  state  financial  aid  adviser,  helping  hundreds  of  Native 
students  find  money  for  college. 

From  1989  to  late  2003,  she  was  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
Seattle  Indian  Health  Board,  retiring  as  president  in  December. 

"She  guided  us  not  to  forget  why  (the  health  board)  was  formed:  For  the 
love  of  Native  people,"  Corpuz  said. 

Garcia  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Derry;  daughters  lan  Garcia  and 
Kimberly  King;  and  her  sister,  Virginia  Lambert. 

A viewing  will  be  held  from  1 to  7 p.m  Monday  at  Wiggen  & Sons  Funeral 
Home,  2003  N.W.  57th  St.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at 
Green  Lake  Presbyterian  Church,  6318  Linden  Ave.  N. 

P-I  reporter  Lewis  Kamb  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8336 
or  lewiskamb@seattlepi.com 

Copyright  c.  1996-2004  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Colleen  W.  Sage 
March  6,  2004 

Colleen  W.  Sage,  a La  Plata  County  native,  died  Thursday,  March  4,  2004, 
in  Ignacio.  She  was  76. 

Mrs.  Sage  was  born  Aug.  24,  1927,  in  Ignacio,  the  daughter  of  Max  and 
Ellen  Watts.  She  grew  up  in  Ignacio  and  attended  the  Indian  School  there. 

As  a young  woman,  she  cleaned  houses  around  Ignacio  and  traveled  to 
Colorado  Springs  to  find  other  work. 

Mrs.  Sage  later  was  a dorm  mom  for  youngsters  at  the  Bureau  or  Indian 
Affairs  school.  She  also  was  a housekeeper  at  Pino  Nuche  and  served  on  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe's  Credit  Committee. 

At  age  56,  Mrs.  Sage  obtained  her  GED. 

Mrs.  Sage  enjoyed  traveling,  beading  and  attending  pow-wows. 

"She  was  a good  mother,  always  there  for  us,"  according  to  her  son, 
Dominic  Sage,  of  Ignacio.  "She  was  most  proud  of  her  granddaughter  India. 
She  also  was  proud  of  her  granddaughter  Leigh,  who  took  an  interest  in 
carrying  on  traditions." 

In  addition  to  her  son  Dominic  and  two  granddaughters,  Mrs.  Sage  is 
survived  by  a second  son,  Mike  Sage,  all  of  Ignacio.  She  also  left  a 
sister  and  many  aunts,  uncles,  nephews,  nieces  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  daughters,  Dorothy  Sage  and  Alethia 
Sage;  three  sons,  LeRoy  Sage,  Sidney  Sage  and  Maurice  Sage  Dr.,  three 
siblings;  and  her  former  husband,  Maurice  Sage. 

Visitation  will  be  at  Hood  Mortuary  today  from  2 to  5 p.m.  and  from  10 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Monday. 

A rosary  is  scheduled  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Church. 

A funeral  service  is  scheduled  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  St.  Ignatius  Church 
with  the  Rev.  Dames  Koenigsfeld,  with  St.  Columba  Catholic  Church, 
officiating. 


Burial  will  be  at  Ouray  Memorial  Cemetery  in  Ignacio. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  St.  Ignatius  Church  or  St.  Columba  Catholic 
Church . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Durango  Herald. 
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Cordelia  Real  Bird 
March  8,  2004 

WYOLA  - Cordelia  Real  Bird,  78,  of  Wyola  died  on  Saturday,  March  6,  2004 
in  the  Deaconess  Billings  Clinic  after  courageously  dealing  with  a lengthy 
illness . 

A' lalidaliilee  "Raven  That  Walks"  was  born  March  2,  1926  in  Crow  Agency, 
a daughter  of  Levi  Yellowmule  and  Virginia  Plenty  Buffalo. 

She  and  her  husband,  Pius  Real  Bird  were  married  on  Sept.  13,  1944  in 
Crow  Agency  and  would  have  been  married  60  years  this  September. 

Cordelia  was  highly  regarded  as  a strong  and  constant  presence  in  the 
Crow  communities  participating  in  all  cultural  activities  including 
religious  and  social.  As  a respected  member  of  the  Real  Bird  and 
Yellowmule  families  she  lived  her  life  as  an  example  knowing  that  children 
learned  best  through  example. 

As  a wife,  mother,  grandmother,  sister  and  sister-in-law,  her  presence 
was  a strong  inspiration  with  her  humor  and  wit.  She  was  considered  to  be 
a very  intelligent  conversationalist,  as  well  as  having  a true  and  deep 
knowledge  of  all  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  Crow  people.  Cordelia 
took  care  of  livestock,  especially  the  calves.  She  was  fond  of  cooking  and 
serving  the  ranch  hands  and  people  who  helped  during  various  seasons.  She 
was  also  an  avid  basketball  fan  and  followed  very  closely  the  coaching 
career  and  experiences  of  her  son,  Gordon,  as  well  as  being  a strong 
supporter  of  the  school  and  sporting  events  of  her  children  and 
grandchildren . 

Two  sons,  Loren  and  Elliott  Real  Bird;  three  brothers,  Milton,  Louis  and 
Cyrus  Yellow  Mule;  and  two  sisters,  Naomi  Yellow  Mule  and  Anne  Marie  Old 
Elk;  and  her  Tobacco  Society  parents,  lohn  and  Amy  Whiteman  preceded 
Cordelia  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Pius;  a daughter,  Virginia  (Girl)  Real 
Bird  of  Wyola;  four  sons,  Gordon  and  wife,  Bernadine  Real  Bird,  Sr.  of 
Wyola,  Putt  and  wife,  Dill  Thompson,  Samuel  Takes  the  Horse  and  Clayton 
and  wife,  Falistus  Mountain  Pocket  of  Crow  Agency;  grandchildren,  Rana  and 
Steve  Amyotte,  Gordon  and  Noranne  Real  Bird,  3r.,  Patricia  and  Bryson 
Rogers,  Polly  and  Isaac  Yarlott,  Callie  Real  Bird,  Tristan  Real  Bird, 
Kristi  and  Richard  Old  Coyote,  Boogie  and  Melvette  lefferson,  Tasha 
lefferson,  Casey  and  ludd  Thompson;  and  great-grandchildren.  Heather, 
Tanner,  Tonna,  TaNeel,  Sierra,  Elijah,  Bryson,  Taylor,  Hayley,  Tyrell, 
Monica  and  Tammy. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Bullis  Funeral  Chapel. 
Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  11  a.m.  Wednesday  in  the  Crow  Agency  St. 
Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery. 
Bullis  Mortuary  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Evelyn  Mary  "Inie"  Matthews 
March  8,  2004 

PINE  RIDGE  - Evelyn  Mary  "Inie"  Matthews,  96,  died  March  6,  2004,  at  the 
Bennett  County  Nursing  Home  in  Martin,  S.D.  Inie  was  born  at  home  in 
Merriman,  Neb.,  on  February  8,  1908.  Her  parents  were  Joseph  and  Rose 
(Nelson)  Ecoffey.  Her  siblings  by  birth  order  were  Louise  Keith,  Frank 
"Posey"  Ecoffey,  Ethel  Merrival,  Lenore  Ecoffey,  Lawrence  "Prunes"  Ecoffey 
and  Edward  Ecoffey.  Two  sisters,  Alvina  and  Stella,  died  in  early 
childhood.  She  spent  her  younger  years  in  Merriman  and  Gordon,  Neb.,  and 
on  the  family  ranch  located  in  the  sand  hills  north  of  Gordon.  Inie 
attended  grade  school  at  the  Catholic  School  in  Rushville,  Neb.,  and  at 
the  elementary  school  in  Gordon.  She  spent  her  freshman  year  at  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  School  in  Flandreau,  S.D.,  and  the  next  two  at  Haskell 
Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  Inie,  an  accomplished  violinist,  began  taking 
lessons  while  the  family  lived  in  Gordon.  In  high  school,  she  sat  as  first 
chair  for  the  Haskell  Institute  Orchestra.  The  Ecoffey  siblings  were  all 
of  good  voice  and  could  sometimes  be  heard  singing  in  harmony  at  family 
gatherings.  In  the  fall  of  her  senior  year,  Inie  transferred  from  Haskell 
Institute  to  Hot  Springs  High  School  in  S.D.  On  May  6,  1927,  The  Hot 
Springs  Times  reported  that  Inie  was  a cast  member  in  the  senior  play, 
"Amazon  Isle,"  a farce  comedy.  She  played  the  role  of  Lulu  Palaza,  the 
white  queen  of  the  Amazons  - a head-hunter.  The  paper  went  on  to  say  her 
pastime  was  "driving  a Ford"  and  that  she  was  noted  for  "Being  absent  at 
meetings . " 

After  graduating  in  1927  from  Hot  Springs  High  School,  Inie  took 
business  courses  in  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  and  later  did  clerical  work  at  the 
Sioux  San  in  Rapid  City.  In  1929,  Inie  won  the  title  of  "Miss  Original 
American"  in  an  Indian  Beauty  Pageant  at  Hot  Springs  and  was  given  the 
name  "Ta  Makoci  Win,"  meaning  "Her  Country  Woman"  or  "Miss  America."  About 
this  same  time,  Inie  won  a beautiful  foot  contest  and  she  and  her  brother 
Prunes  were  routinely  winning  dance  contests.  Inie  moved  to  Martin,  S.D., 
where  she  worked  at  the  the  Court  House  for  the  Bennett  County  Attorney. 
Her  duties  included  announcing  the  daily  court  docket  from  the  courthouse 
steps.  There  she  married  and  later  divorced  Stanley  Sigman.  Her  daughter, 
Darlyne,  was  born  of  this  marriage.  Inie  married  Gilbert  L.  Matthews  on 
New  Year's  Eve  in  1938  in  Alliance,  Neb.  Five  children  were  born  to  this 
union:  Gilbert  Jr.  "Butch,"  Marirose,  Robert,  Daryl  and  Michele  "Micky." 
She  and  Gilbert  divorced  in  1954.  During  28  years  of  civ  il  service,  Inie 
worked  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Education  Office,  as  secretary  to 
the  BIA  Superintendent  and  as  a clerk  and  eventually  the  manager  of 
Property  and  Supply.  Evelyn  Whirlwind  Horse,  now  97  years  old,  was  Inie's 
supervisor  at  the  Education  Office.  She  remembers  Inie  as  being  a 
wonderful  person  to  work  with  and  said,  "You  could  depend  on  Inie;  she  was 
always  meticulous  with  her  work." 

After  retiring  from  the  Bureau,  Inie  worked  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal 
College  Center  as  the  Business  Manager  for  about  five  years.  Following  a 
move  to  Rapid  City,  she  worked  for  the  Johnson  0"Malley  Program  for  five 
years.  Inie's  interests  and  activities  included  reading  Louis  L 'Amour  and 
playing  Yahtzee,  canasta  and  other  card  games  with  her  family.  She  enjoyed 
gambling  at  the  horse  races  and  on  the  dogs.  An  avid  bowler,  she  even  went 
to  bowling  school  to  be  an  instructor.  Her  competitive  spirit  brought  her 
home  with  many  tournament  wins.  She  enjoyed  steak,  black  jellybeans  and 
BINGO,  a favorite  pastime  in  her  later  years. 

Inie  is  survived  by  her  son,  Robert  of  Watertown,  S.D.;  three  daughters, 
Darlyne  Clements  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  Marirose  Morris  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
and  Michele  Anne  Crowe  of  Denver,  Colo.;  daughter-in-law  Rona  Matthews  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  19  grandchildren;  34  great-grandchildren;  eight 
great-great-grandchildren;  many  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Inie  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  sons,  Gilbert  Jr.  and  Daryl,  her 
parents  Joe  and  Rose,  and  all  of  her  siblings.  She  embraced  life  and 
brought  incredible  warmth  and  joy  to  many  during  her  96  years.  Her  beauty. 


intelligence,  humor,  grace  and  willfulness  will  long  be  remembered.  A one- 
night  wake  will  be  held  on  March  8 at  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Pine  Ridge,  S 
D.  Services  will  be  held  at  10:30  a.m.  on  March  9 at  Sacred  Heart  Church 
in  Pine  Ridge,  with  Father  Steve  Sanford,  S.J.,  officiating.  Inie  chose  to 
be  cremated.  Final  arrangements  will  be  at  a later  date  with  immediate 
family. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Carrier  of  tribal  dialects  memorialized  at  Mass 
She  was  among  the  last  of  her  people  who  grew  up  speaking 
Coeur  D'Alene,  Spokane 
March  7,  2004 

DESMET  - It  was  that  rare  morning  of  full  winter  sun.  Its  rays  beamed 
upon  the  cemetery  here,  lighting  up  the  frost  crystals  that  sheathed  every 
needle  bristling  off  the  clustered  pines. 

This  place,  the  priest  said  during  the  funeral  Mass,  "is  an  ancient 
place  of  prayer  where  Felicity  and  her  people  gathered  at  sacred  times." 

He  may  not  have  meant  this  exact  spot  where  the  family  and  friends  of 
Felicity  loan  Adams,  known  as  "Ply,"  gathered  on  a soft  carpet  of  snow  and 
pine  needles  to  lay  her  body  to  rest  among  the  people  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Indians . 

But  this  place  and  this  time  were  indeed  sacred,  in  a strictly  personal 
way,  as  Ply  Adams  came  home  at  age  65  accompanied  by  Roman  Catholic 
prayers,  an  honor  song  in  Salish  and  a smudging  with  smoke  from  grasses, 
herbs  and  roots  spread  with  an  eagle  feather. 

Ply  Adams  was  not  famous  or  some  sort  of  VIP  in  the  official  workings  of 
the  tribe.  But  her  passing  is  an  important  marker  in  a timeline. 

She  was  among  the  last  of  her  people  who  grew  up  speaking  Coeur  d'Alene 
and  Spokane,  two  dialects  of  interior  Salish,  as  her  native  language. 

Language,  of  course,  carries  more  than  words.  It  is  weighted  with  a 
sense  of  place,  history,  identity. 

And  this  "ancient  place  of  prayer"  became,  on  a sun-warmed  morning,  an 
intersection  of  the  sometimes  complicated  bundle  of  identity  threads  that 
tell  what  it  means  to  be  Schitsu ' umsh.  Catholic  and  American  all  at  the 
same  time. 

Sometimes  words  cannot  express  the  losses,  the  layering  of  realities, 
the  determination  to  keep  living. 

"She  was  one  of  the  few  in  her  generation  to  keep  speaking  the  language. 
The  church  wouldn't  allow  it,"  said  Marlene  Justice,  one  of  Ply  Adams' 
daughters.  Being  forced  to  speak  only  English  "was  part  of  the 
assimilation  into  the  culture." 

Justice  found  comfort  in  the  rituals  of  the  Catholic  funeral  service. 

And  she  found  comfort  in  more  indigenous  rituals  - a recorded  wooden  flute 
melody  by  tribal  member  Loren  Swan,  the  smudging  by  tribal  elder  Noel 
Campbell,  the  honor  song  and  drum  by  tribal  member  David  Stanger. 

As  a child.  Ply  Adams  would  have  known  the  older  place  names  for  the 
forested  ridges  and  buttes  that  pitch  up  out  of  the  open  Palouse  around 
Desmet.  Ply  Adams  was  raised  by  her  grandparents,  Stanislaw  and  Mary  Aripa 
From  her  grandfather,  she  learned  Coeur  d'Alene.  From  her  grandmother,  she 
learned  Spokane. 

Stanislaw  Aripa  was  one  of  the  first  Coeur  d'Alenes  to  learn  English.  He 
accompanied  tribal  leaders  to  interpret  during  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  Congress. 


But  at  a meal  after  the  funeral,  a number  of  people  said  they  felt  a 
powerful  sense  of  a circle  closing  when  Stanislaw  Aripa ' s voice  was  heard 
during  a rosary  for  Ply. 

A precious  tape-recording  was  played,  the  recorder  placed  at  Ply  Adams' 
open  casket. 

But  Stanislaw  Aripa  was  not  talking  in  English.  He  was  praying.  He  was 
praying  in  Coeur  d'Alene. 

"To  me,  when  I heard  my  father  say  those  prayers,"  tribal  elder  Felix 
Aripa,  Ply's  uncle,  said,  "it  seemed  like  it  was  coming  from  the  heart. 

"She  grew  up  with  the  language,  and  to  hear  that  microphone  by  her 
casket  last  night,  it  was  like  her  grandfather  was  there  and  praying  for 
her . " 

Copyright  c.  2004  Idaho  Statesman/Boise,  ID. 
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March  4,  2004 
Preston  Locklear 

LAURINBURG  - Preston  Locklear,  74,  of  Laurinburg,  died  Tuesday,  March  2, 
2004,  in  Scotland  Memorial  Hospital. 

Mr.  Locklear  was  a retired  farmer. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  White  Creek  Holiness 
Church  in  Hamlet.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  a sister-in-law,  Thelma  Locklear  of 
Laurinburg. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  Friday  from  6 to  8 p.m.  at  Richard  Boles 
Funeral  Service  in  Laurinburg. 

March  8,  2004 

lames  R.  Wynne 

LUMBERTON  - lames  Richard  Wynne,  79,  of  82  Sunset  Road,  died  Friday, 
March  5,  2004,  in  his  home. 

Mr.  Wynne  was  a veteran  of  World  War  II  and  was  a field  supervisor  at 
Thomas  Brothers  with  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co.  for  25  years. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Liberty  Holiness 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Melvin  Bell  and  lames  E.  lones.  Burial  will  be  in 
Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Mr.  Wynne  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Loretta  1.  Wynne  of  Lumberton;  four 
daughters,  Susan  Colon  of  Lumberton,  Rita  Cathers  of  Fayetteville  and 
Pamela  Wynne  and  Patricia  lacobs,  both  of  Pembroke;  four  sons,  David 
Oxendine  of  Lumberton,  Tommy  Oxendine  and  Furland  Oxendine,  both  of 
Fairmont,  and  Henry  Lowery  of  Red  Springs;  seven  brothers,  loseph  Winn  of 
Monroe,  Amos  Locklear  of  St.  Pauls,  Garner  Locklear  Ir.  and  Willie  B. 
Locklear,  both  of  Red  Springs,  Ray  F.  Locklear  of  Rowland  and  Harold  B. 
Locklear  and  Hurley  Locklear,  both  of  Pembroke;  four  sisters,  Margaret 
Perry  of  Hope  Mills,  NeEssie  Pierce  of  Lumberton,  Shelvia  Tabash  of 
Baltimore  and  Patsy  Thompson  of  Pembroke;  19  grandchildren;  and  18  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

March  2,  2004 


Kenneth  W.  Davis 


Cherokee  - Kenneth  W.  Davis,  57,  of  Cherokee,  passed  away  unexpectedly 
Sunday,  Feb.  29,  2004. 

He  was  the  son  of  Doris  Lee  Bowling  Mansfield  of  Sun  City  Center,  Fla., 
and  the  late  Albert  Clifford  Davis. 

The  famiy  will  hold  a memorial  service  at  a later  date. 

Moody  Funeral  Home,  Sylva,  is  assisting  the  family  with  the  arrangements 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

March  2,  2004 

Mrs.  LaVerne  "Ernestine"  (Summers)  Hill 

Mrs.  LaVerne  "Ernestine"  (Summers)  Hill,  65,  Green  Bay,  died  Monday 
morning,  March  1,  2004,  at  a local  hospital.  The  daughter  of  the  late 
Frank  and  Margaret  (Smith  ) Summers  was  born  March  18,  1938,  in  Green  Bay. 
On  Dune  24,  1963,  she  married  LaVerne  Hill  in  Yuma,  Ariz.  She  enjoyed 
country  music,  and  loved  the  time  she  got  to  spend  with  her  children, 
grandchildren  and  other  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  LaVerne;  their  three  children,  Randy  Hill 
Connie  Hill  and  Mrs.  Shannon  (Karen)  Hill,  all  of  Green  Bay;  three 
grandchildren.  Heather,  Lindsay  and  Nicholas  Hill,  one  great-granddaughter 
LaCyia  Hill;  her  three  brothers,  Frank  (Pat)  Summers,  Hartman  Summers,  and 
Richard  Summers. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  two  children,  Clayton  and 
Kevin  Hill;  and  three  brothers,  Arnold,  Bernard,  and  Burton  Summers. 

Friends  may  call  at  RYAN  FUNERAL  HOME  305  N.  Tenth  St.,  De  Pere,  from  4 
to  8 p.m.  Tuesday,  March  2,  2004  (today).  Oneida  Hymn  Singing  will  begin 
at  6:30  p.m.  with  a Prayer  Service  to  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  Services 
will  be  conducted  at  10:30  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Holy  Apostles  Church,  Oneida 
with  Pastor  Greg  Blanchard,  officiating.  Burial  to  follow  in  the  Parish 
Cemetery.  Online  condolences  may  be  expressed  to  the  Hill  and  Summers 
families  by  visiting  www.ryan  fh.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette. 

March  04,  2004 

Earl  Ogema 

Earl  Eugene  "Ringo"  Ogema  Dr.  37,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  28, 
2004,  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  spiritual  leader  Steve  Dackson  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  tonight  and  continue  until  the  time  of  service 
Saturday.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Morgan  Cemetery  in  Oak  Point  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

March  8,  2004 

Dohn  Morrison 

R.  Dohn  Morrison,  47,  of  Red  Lake,  Minn.,  died  Saturday,  March  6,  2004, 
at  the  Onamia  Hospital  in  Onamia,  Minn. 

A wake  will  begin  today  at  the  Red  Lake  Community  Center  in  Red  Lake, 
Minn . 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Norma  Max 

Funeral  services  for  Norma  N.  Max,  69,  of  Sisseton,  S.D.,  were  held  on 
March  3,  2004  at  the  Tribal  Community  Center,  Agency  Village,  with  the  Rev 
Clifford  Canku,  Rev.  Ronald  Campbell,  and  Filmore  Simon  CLP  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Timothy  Alan  Max,  Dr.,  Merlin  Deegan,  Robert 
Dennis  Enoch,  Dennis  FlisGun,  Dr.,  Terry  McKay,  Daniel  Necklace,  and  Remy 
Coney.  Honorary  Pallbearers  were  Dr.  Kham  Vay-Ung,  Dr.  Yoshi  Ogino,  Dr. 
Edmund  Chute,  Dr.  David  G.  Fine,  Dr.  Thomas  Ahlin,  Dr.  Edward  Zawada,  Dr. 
Daniel  Thomas,  and  Dr.  Fernando  Zambrana. 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl. 

Interment  is  at  the  Max  Family  Cemetery,  Sisseton. 

Wake  services  were  held  Monday  and  Tuesday,  all  night,  at  the  community 
center. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Norma  was  born  on  May  16,  1934  at  Peever,  S.D.  to  Donah  and  Elsie  (Sing 
Dowan)  HisGun.  She  grew  up  and  attended  the  Flandreau  Indian  School.  After 
graduation  she  became  a nurses  aid  working  at  PHS  Hospital  in  Sisseton. 

She  was  married  to  Dennis  Enoch,  Sr.  and  the  couple  had  two  children. 
Dennis  passed  away  and  Norma  was  married  to  Horace  Max,  Dr.  in  1961  at 
Wheaton,  Minn.  The  couple  had  one  son. 

Norma  worked  at  Landsberger  Creamery,  the  SWST  Head  Start  Program,  and 
she  also  worked  at  Tekakwitha  Nursing  Center. 

She  liked  to  crochet  and  embroider,  she  also  enjoyed  doing  jigsaw 
puzzles  and  word  games. 

Norma  passed  away  on  February  29,  2004  at  a Sioux  Falls  hospital  after  a 
lengthy  illness. 

Norma  is  survived  by  her  husband  Horace  Max,  Dr.  of  Sisseton;  three 
children  - Dennis  Enoch,  Dr.,  Alvara  Enoch,  and  Timothy  Max,  Sr.,  all  of 
Sisseton;  three  sisters  - Ethel  Spider  of  Ft.  Thompson,  Shirley  Deegan- 
HisGun,  of  Sisseton,  and  DoAnn  HisGun  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  two  brothers 
Wallace  Eagle,  Sr.  of  Sisseton,  and  Dennis  HisGun  of  Bemidji,  Minn.;  and 
four  grandchildren. 

Norma  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  first  husband,  and  two 
sisters . 

Funeral  services  held  for  Vera  Cassel 

Funeral  services  for  Vera  G.  Cassel,  90,  of  Peever,  South  Dakota  were 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  Monday,  March  8,  2004  at  2:00  p.m.  at  Ascension 
Presbyterian  Church,  Big  Coulee,  South  Dakota  with  Rev.  Clifford  Canku 
officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Murray  Bourelle,  Brian  Bourelle,  Deraid 
Bourelle,  David  RunningHawk,  Kenny  RunningHawk,  Richard  Lake,  and  Billy 
Kohl.  Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be  "All  of  Vera's  friends,  family,  and 
members  of  the  Ascension  Presbyterian  Church." 

Organist  will  be  Billy  Kohl.  Special  music  will  be  provided  by  Butch 
Felix. 

Interment  will  be  in  the  Ascension  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

An  all-night  wake  service  was  held  on  Sunday  at  the  community  center. 
Agency  Village. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Vera  Geneva  Heminger  was  born  on  May  31,  1913  in  Sisseton,  South  Dakota, 
the  daughter  of  Edward  and  Rose  (LaBelle)  Heminger.  She  attended  Flandreau 
Indian  School  until  her  graduation.  She  later  received  an  Associates 
Degree  in  Business  Administration  in  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

She  married  Philip  Louis  of  Peever,  South  Dakota.  The  couple  farmed  in 
the  Peever  area,  and  seven  children  were  born  to  this  marriage. 

Vera  continued  to  work  in  several  different  capacities  as  a cook,  at  the 
Big  Coulee  Day  School,  Wilmot  High  School,  and  the  Great  Lakes  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  in  Great  Lakes,  Illinois.  She  was  also  employed  as 
a quilter  with  Tract  Enterprises  in  Big  Coulee. 

Vera  later  married  Lee  Cassel  in  1953  in  Wheaton,  Minnesota. 

Vera  was  a longtime  member  of  the  Ascension  Presbyterian  Church  having 
joined  in  1933.  Over  those  70  years  she  faithfully  served  the  church.  She 
was  a treasurer  for  the  ladies  aid  and  a member  of  the  church  choir;  Vera 


loved  to  sing,  sew,  cook  and  garden.  Vera  especially  loved  the  church  and 
dedicated  her  life  to  "Iyakatapi"  Ascension  Church. 

Vera  passed  away  on  March  4,  2004  at  the  Wilmot  Care  Center  in  Wilmot, 
South  Dakota. 

Survivors  include  four  children,  Janice  (Gerald)  Blue  of  Granite  Falls, 
Minnesota,  Reed  "Wendy"  Louis  of  Agency  Village,  David  (Myrna)  Louis  of 
Big  Coulee,  and  Milton  Louis  of  Big  Coulee;  three  brothers  - Rev.  Floyd 
Heminger  of  Wilmot,  Gene  (Debbie)  Heminger  of  Agency  Village,  and  Hank 
Heminger  of  Santa  Clara,  California;  one  sister,  Edwina  Smith  of  Ada, 
Oklahoma;  adopted  son,  lake  Thompson  of  Peever;  special  daughter-in-law, 
Margaret  Bourelle  of  Monticello,  Minnesota;  13  grandchildren,  21  great- 
grandchildren; and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Vera  was  preceded  in  death  by  both  of  her  husbands,  four  sons,  Eddie, 
Sonny,  Creighton,  and  infant  son,  Dennis;  her  parents,  six  sisters,  Grace, 
Geneva,  Virginia,  Keva,  Joanne,  and  Edna  Lou;  and  one  brother,  Tony. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

March  3,  2004 

Mathew  Owen  Condon 

PINE  RIDGE  - Mathew  Owen  Condon,  infant.  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Feb. 
28,  2004,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Colynn  and  Sharon  Condon,  Pine  Ridge;  two 
brothers,  Colynn  Condon  Jr.  and  Alex  Condon,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  his 
maternal  grandmother,  Mary  Condon;  and  his  paternal  grandmother,  Rosalend 
Little  Bear. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Wakpamni  CAP  Office  in 
Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Thursday,  March  4,  at  Wakpamni 
CAP  Office,  with  Mrs.  Irma  Bad  Wound  and  the  Rev.  Wayne  Wasicuna 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Wolf  Creek  Community  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  4,  2004 

Willard  Chase  In  Winter 

OGLALA  - Willard  Chase  In  Winter,  76,  Oglala,  died  Wednesday,  March  3, 
2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Harold  Kenneth  Spotted  Bear 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Harold  Kenneth  Spotted  Bear,  68,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Tuesday, 
March  2,  2004,  at  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 
Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

March  6,  2004 

Silo  Black  Crow 

WANBLEE  - Silo  Black  Crow,  71,  Wanblee,  died  Friday,  March  5,  2004,  at 
University  of  Colorado  Hospital  in  Denver. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Khristopher  Joshua  Long  Elk 

FAITH  - Khristopher  Joshua  Long  Elk,  17,  Faith,  died  Thursday,  March  4, 
2004. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

March  8,  2004 
Jimmie  N.  Jelly 

A funeral  for  Jimmie  N.  Jelly,  a lifelong  resident  of  the  Shiprock  and 
Aneth,  Utah,  areas,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March  6,  at  the  Four 
Corners  Funeral  Chapel.  Jimmie  passed  away  Wednesday,  March  3,  2004,  after 


a sudden  illness.  He  was  78.  Burial  will  take  place  at  the  Cortez  Cemetery 

Dimmie  was  born  in  Aneth,  Utah,  May  30,  1925,  to  Hastiin  Delly  and  Mary 
Whitehorse.  He  was  of  the  Tl'aashchi'i  clan  and  his  father's  clan  was 
Tachii'nii.  As  was  a tradition  at  the  time,  Dimmie  was  partially  raised  by 
his  paternal  aunt,  Asdzaan  Ch'ili. 

From  a traditional  Navajo  upbringing,  Dimmie  became  a miner,  working  in 
the  mines  in  Colorado.  He  returned  to  Shiprock  and  retired  from  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  road  department. 

Dimmie 's  life  revolved  around  his  grandchildren,  being  at  home  and 
participating  in  the  traditional  events  of  his  people. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a sister,  Bessie  Delly  Dones; 
brothers:  Hugh  Benally,  Pete  Delly  and  Harry  Delly. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  three  daughters,  three  sons,  17 
grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  his  sister,  Betty  Delly  and  brother, 
Ray  Delly. 

Cortez  Four  Corners  Funeral  Chapel,  Hale  & Gerken  is  serving  the  family. 
Copyright  c.  2004,  the  Cortez  Dournal. 

March  4,  2004 

George  Michael  'Mike'  Twoguns 

George  Michael  "Mike"  Twoguns,  50,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  died  Saturday,  Feb. 
28,  2004,  in  Las  Vegas. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  in  the  BAH-KO-DE  Tribal  Hall.  Pastor 
Robert  Boss  will  officiate.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Iowa  Tribal  Cemetery. 
Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Strode  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  Sept.  14,  1953,  in  Pawnee,  to  Irene  F.  Twoguns.  He  attended 
school  in  Pryor.  He  completed  his  education  at  the  Haskell  Indian  College 
in  Lawrence,  Kan.  Generous  hearted  and  very  independent,  he  enjoyed 
helping  others. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  grandparents,  Lorenzo  George  and 
Velinda  (Murray)  Twoguns  and  numerous  aunts  and  uncles. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sister,  Dudy  Barnes,  Newkirk;  two  nieces,  Lindsey 
Barnes,  Newkirk,  Desiree'  Borden,  Las  Vegas;  and  great  nephew,  Keenan 
Borden,  Las  Vegas. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  charity  of  choice. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Stillwater  NewsPress/Stillwater,  OK. 

March  4,  2004 
Elsie  Haunpo  Horse 

ANADARKO  - Funeral  for  Elsie  Haunpo  Horse,  88,  Anadarko,  is  pending  with 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

She  died  Wednesday,  March  3,  2004. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

March  7,  2004 

Frances  Archambeau  Pruner 

PRUNER  - Frances  Archambeau  Pruner,  a resident  of  Albuquerque  since  1955 
devoted  Christian,  aunt,  great-aunt,  great-great  aunt,  sister,  and  devoted 
friend  was  called  home  to  be  with  our  Lord  and  Savior  on  Friday,  March  5, 
2004.  She  was  born  August  7,  1906  to  Charles  and  Katie  Archambeau  near  Hog 
Shooter  Creek,  close  to  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  Territory. 

Frances  received  her  education  at  the  Haskell  Indian  School  and 
graduated  from  business  college  in  Lawrence,  Kansas.  She  was  co-owner  of 
the  Durango  Fashion  Furs  in  Durango,  CO.  She  was  a retired  Secretary  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  She  was  a member  of  Eastern  Star,  Ladies 
Elks,  Pilot  Club,  Beta  Sigma  Phi  Sorority  of  Durango,  CO.,  a member  of  the 
Haskell  Club  and  the  Cherokee  Club  in  Albuquerque. 

In  1988,  Frances  married  Charles  Beaver  Pruner  who  preceded  her  in  death 
on  May  27,  1997.  Her  beloved  sister  Bessi  Vergus  Goombi  also  preceded  her 


in  death  on  February  18,  2004. 

She  is  survived  by  her  niece  Bonnie  Allen  (Richard)  of  Palmer  Lake,  CO; 
nephew  Larry  Archambeau  (Ruth);  niece  Frances  Tsoodle  (Wendell),  of 
Albuquerque;  nephew  Wes  C.  Goombi  (Annie  Bell)  of  Mt.  View,  OK;  nephew 
Robert  L.  Goombi  (Katherine)  of  Eudora,  KS;  nephew  lames  M.  Goombi  (ludy) 
of  Broken  Arrow,  OK;  nephew  William  W.  Goombi  (luanita)  of  Wagnor,  OK; 
niece  Irene  L.  lohnson  (Flarold)  of  Albuquerque;  niece  Katie  L.  Goombi  of 
Mt.  View,  OK;  niece  Patricia  Goombi  of  Anadarko,  OK.  She  was  also  preceded 
in  death  by  a nephew  Lloyd  G.  Goombi,  her  brother  Lawrence  C.  Archambeau 
and  his  wife  Corrine;  and  sister  Irene  Powell. 

Services  will  be  held  Tuesday,  March  9,  2004,  10:00  a.m.,  at  French 
Mortuary,  Lomas  Blvd.  Chapel  with  Pastor  Patricia  Green  and  Reverend  Frank 
Evans  officiating.  Pallbearers  will  be  Larry  Archambeau,  Richard  Allen, 

Ron  Allen,  Wes  C.  Goombi,  William  Goombi,  and  lames  M.  Goombi.  Interment 
will  be  on  Tuesday,  March  9,  2004,  at  1:00  p.m.  at  the  Veterans  National 
Cemetery  in  Santa  Fe,  NM.  Friends  may  visit  Frances  at  the  French  Mortuary, 
10500  Lomas  Blvd.  NE,  Monday,  March  8,  2004,  from  5:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 

French  Mortuary  10500  Lomas  Blvd.  NE,  ABQ,  NM  (505)  275-3500 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2004  Albuquerque  lournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

March  3,  2004 
Berly  Ann  Bigmouth 

A funeral  Mass  for  Berly  Ann  Bigmouth,  59,  of  Mescalero  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  today  at  St.  loseph's  Catholic  Church,  with  burial  following  at 
the  Elk  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Bigmouth  died  Saturday,  Feb.  28,  2004,  in  Alamogordo. 

She  was  born  lan.  4,  1945,  in  Three  Rivers. 

She  lived  on  the  Mescalero  Apache  Reservation  all  of  her  life,  was  a 
member  and  volunteer  at  St.  loseph's  Catholic  Church  and  was  a homemaker. 

She  married  Donovan  Bigmouth  on  Dune  2,  1965,  at  Bent;  he  preceded  her 
in  death  on  May  16,  1997. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Agnes  Bigmouth,  Roxanne  Starr,  Donathan 
Bigmouth,  Demetrius  Bigmouth,  Ernest  Bigmouth,  Paschal  Bigmouth,  Patricia 
Bigmouth,  Eileen  Bigmouth,  Raymond  Railback  and  Christopher  Bigmouth;  a 
brother,  Doseph  Shanta  Dr.;  a sister,  Mary  Shanta;  19  grandchildren;  and  a 
great-grandchild . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers  and  six  sisters. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Ruidoso  News,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

March  3,  2004 

Orlando  Roy  Lee 
Fruitland 

May  6,  1973  - Feb.  29,  2004 

Orlando  Roy  Lee,  30,  of  Fruitland,  passed  away  Sunday,  Feb.  29,  2004,  in 
Shiprock  at  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  Orlando  was  born 
May  6,  1973,  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  to  Vern  Roy  Lee  and  Lorraine  Ashley. 

Orlando  is  survived  by  his  father,  Vern  Lee  and  wife  Doan  Waters  of 
Fruitland;  his  mother,  Lorraine  Ashley  of  Shiprock;  one  son,  William 
"Conan"  Flunt  III;  four  brothers,  HaskeYilHaswod  Lee  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 

Roy  Lee,  Cory  Greyhorse  and  Daniel  Greyhorse  of  Fruitland;  three  sisters, 
Marcella  Begay  of  Shiprock,  Kiki  Porter,  stationed  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky., 
and  Courtney  Greyhorse  of  Kirtland;  and  his  paternal  grandparents,  Roy  Lee 
Sr.  and  Lillie  D.  Lee  of  Aneth,  Utah. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  8 p.m.,  today,  Wednesday,  March  3, 

2004,  at  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Flome  in  Kirtland.  Funeral  services 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  March  4,  2004,  at  The  Oasis,  1604  N. 
Dustin,  with  Pastor  Dim  Atkins  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Flaskeyilhaswod  Lee,  Roy  Lee,  Brian  Pearson,  Cory 


Greyhorse,  Roland  Lee,  and  Antonio  Lee.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Roy 
Lee  Sr.j  Edgar  Roy  Lee,  Norman  Mark,  David  Greyhorse,  Alphonso  Lee  Mike 
and  Raymond  Ashley. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Chapel  of  Memories 
Funeral  Home  in  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
March  2,  2004 
Helen  Norcross  Claw 

CHINLE  VALLEY,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Helen  Claw,  84,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  March  3 at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  family  plot. 

Claw  died  Feb.  28  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Dune  10,  1920  in  Chinle, 
Ariz . 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Ernest  Claw  of  Lukachukai,  Dohnson  Claw 
of  Nazlini,  Wayne  Claw  of  Valley  Store,  Lonnie  Claw  of  Apache  Dunction, 
Nelson  Claw,  Clarence  Claw  and  Rhonda  Kaye  Thompson  all  of  Chinle;  49 
grandchildren;  and  48  great-grandchildren . 

Claw  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Grayson  Claw  Sr.;  sons,  Harry 
Claw,  Larry  Claw  and  Greyson  Claw  Dr.;  daughters,  Lorene  Claw  and  Ella 
Claw  Draper;  and  parents,  Lillian  and  Walker  D.  Norcross. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Wayne  Claw's  residence,  1/4  mile  south  of  Old  Valley  Store. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  3,  2004 
Marie  B.  Willie 

HEARTBUTTE  - Services  for  Marie  Willie,  74,  will  be  10  a.m.  Thursday, 
March  4,  at  Hosanna  Pentecostal  Church,  Crownpoint.  Harry  Cayadineto  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Crownpoint  Community  Cemetery. 

Willie  died  Feb.  29  in  Heartbutte.  She  was  born  Dan.  4,  1930,  in 
Heartbutte  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Willie  was  a rugweaver  and  made  sash  belts. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Thomas  Willie;  sisters,  Faye  Thompson,  Lucy 
Mescale  and  Helen  Brown;  three  grandchildren;  and  nine  great-grandchildren 

Willie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dohn  F.  Willie;  and 
daughter.  Rose  W.  Miller. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Leonard  Miller  Sr.,  Leonard  Miller  Dr.,  Kevin  Miller 
Leroy  Bighanc  and  Tony  Sandoval. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  6,  2004 
Dimmie  G.  Ahasteen 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Dimmie  Ahasteen,  69,  were  1 p.m.  today  at 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church,  Chinle.  Father  Blane  Grein  officiated.  Burial 
followed  at  Chinle  Community  Cemetery. 

Ahasteen  died  March  4 in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Aug.  3,  1934,  in  Kearns 
Canyon,  Ariz.,  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running 
into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Ahasteen  was  a truck  driver  for  Neilson  and  Brown  Construction.  His 
hobbies  included  fishing,  riding  horses,  story  telling  and  cruise. 

Survivors  included  sons,  Michael  Ahasteen  of  Shiprock,  Marvin  Ahasteen 
of  Mexican  Springs,  Steven  Ahasteen  of  Bloomfield,  Benjamin  Ahasteen  of 
Gallup,  Mike  Carroll  of  Flagstaff,  Gilbert  Carroll  and  Ronald  Carroll  both 
of  Chinle,  Ariz.;  daughters,  Yvonne  Ahasteen-Etsitty  of  Mexican  Springs, 
Tari  Carroll  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.  Yolanda  Azua  of  Gallup,  Evangeline 
Nevayatewa,  Del  Dean,  Diane  Carroll  and  Marilynn  Kimbrough  all  of  Chinle; 
brothers,  Lowery  Ahasteen,  Hanson  Ahasteen  and  Gerald  Ahasteen;  sisters, 
Delores  Atene  and  Arlet  Ahasteen;  65  grandchildren;  and  38  great- 
grandchildren . 


Ahasteen  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Arlie  and  Dulia  Ahasteen; 
and  sister,  Rosemary  Ahasteen. 

Pallbearers  were  Michael  Ahasteen,  Marvin  Ahasteen  Sr.,  Steven  Ahasteen, 
Benjamin  Ahasteen  Sr.,  Ronald  Carroll,  Mike  Carroll  and  Duane  Ahasteen. 

Silver  Creek  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

March  4,  2004 
Bob  Roundtree 

Bob  Roundtree  died  Feb.  25,  2004,  in  Houston,  Texas,  at  age  62  after  a 
long  battle  with  leukemia.  He  was  born  Nov.  20,  1941,  in  Little  City  to 
the  late  Andrew  and  Mattie  Roundtree.  Mr.  Roundtree  was  a resident  of 
Little  City  for  many  years.  He  began  his  teaching  career  in  Oklahoma  City 
in  1970.  Next,  he  taught  drafting  and  electronics  in  Blue.  After  earning 
Oklahoma  Teacher  of  the  Year,  Roundtree  went  on  to  become  high  school 
principal  for  Blue  High  School.  After  spending  15  years  in  the  Oklahoma 
school  system,  in  1986,  he  moved  to  Kayenta,  where  he  was  high  school 
principal  for  Monument  Valley  High  School,  assistant  superintendent,  and 
then  ended  his  career  as  the  school's  superindent  in  1999. 

The  13  years  he  spent  on  the  Navajo  reservation  were  some  of  the  most 
enjoyable  and  memorable  years  of  his  life.  He  had  a deep  respect  for  the 
Navajo  people,  their  land  and  their  culture.  As  an  avid  educator,  Mr. 
Roundtree  influenced  the  lives  of  many  students,  teachers  and  staff 
throughout  his  tenure. 

Mr.  Roundtree  was  a resident  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  and  was  a member  of  Mountain  View  Baptist  Church. 

He  is  survive  by  his  wife  of  18  years,  Linda  Roundtree  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev 
; daughter  Stacey  Roundtree  Ingoglia  of  Las  Vegas;  step-daughter  Tracey 
Presley  Porter  of  El  Paso,  Texas;  step-son  leff  Presley  of  Las  Vegas; 
brothers  3.R.  Roundtree  of  Dunca  and  Eldon  Roundtree  of  Page;  sister 
Virginia  Nicholas  of  Page,  and  numerous  grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews  and 
friends . 

Three  brothers  preceded  him  in  death. 

Respecting  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Roundtree,  no  services  are  scheduled. 

The  family  suggests  memorials  be  directed  to  the  Leukemia  and  Lymphoma 
Society,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Roundtree. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

March  2,  2004 

Yesidro  Kindelay 

Yesidro  Kindelay,  23,  died  Feb.  12,  2004,  at  his  home  in  Bylas.  He  was 
raised  in  the  Navajo  Point  area  in  Bylas  and  attended  school  at  Ft.  Thomas 

He  was  a member  of  the  Southwestern  Forest  Firefighters  of  San  Carlos 
and  was  a lob  Corps  trainee  at  Reno,  Nev.  for  masonry  training.  He  had 
also  worked  under  the  tribal  work  experience  program  at  the  Bylas  Housing 
Office  as  a maintenance  helper. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Wilford  Kindelay  Sr.  and  Lucinda  Belvado 
Kindelay  of  Bylas;  two  sisters,  Gwendolyn  Kindelay  Patten  of  San  Carlos 
and  Kassandra  Kindelay  of  Bylas;  one  brother,  Rodriguiz  Kindelay  of  Bylas. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Feb.  21  at  First  Miracle  Church  in  Bylas. 
Interment  was  in  Valley  View  Cemetery  in  Bylas.  Morris  Safford  Funeral 
Home  handled  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

March  2,  2004 
Willard  Tabbee 

Willard  Tabbee,  age  57,  of  Randlett  died  February  28,  2004  at  the  Uintah 
Basin  Medical  Center. 

Willard  was  born  August  26,  1946  in  Ft.  Duchesne  to  Albert  Wallace  and 


Arlene  Myore  Tabbee. 

Willard  fought  in  the  army  during  the  Vietnam  era.  He  enjoyed  fishing, 
hunting,  riding  horses,  and  he  loved  to  travel. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughters  Lisa  (Billy  D.  Silas)  Tabbee,  Valerie  D. 
(Leonard  Hayslett)  Tabbee,  both  of  Aneth,  UT,  11  grandchildren,  sisters 
Gloria  Checora,  Randlett;  and  Lela  Horrocks,  Los  Angelos;  many  aunts, 
uncles,  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  Dulia, 

John,  Viola,  Victoria,  Angela,  Alvin,  and  Clyde. 

Graveside  services  will  be  held  Wednesday,  March  3,  2004  at  the  Randlett 
Cemetery.  Friends  may  call  Tuesday  evening  after  5:00  p.m.  at  the  Randlett 
gym. 

Services  provided  by  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt , UT. 

March  3,  2004 
Edith  G.  Wheeler 

ETHETE  - Services  for  Edith  G.  Wheeler,  86,  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  March  5,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete  by  Patricia  Bergie  and  Pastors 
Elroy  and  Robert  Nomee.  Interment  will  be  in  Yellow  Calf  Cemetery. 

Evening  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  March  4;  with  a wake  to 
follow  at  the  family  home.  No.  653  Ethete  Road,  Ethete. 

She  died  Feb.  28,  2004,  at  Westward  Heights  Nursing  Home  in  Lander. 

Born  Dune  6,  1917,  in  Fort  Washakie,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Esau  and 
Nanny  (Caldwell)  Grasshopper. 

Well-known  for  her  beadwork,  she  had  many  pieces  on  display  in  the 
Dackson  Hole  area.  She  loved  children  and  was  a grandmother  for  the  Ethete 
Headstart  Program  in  1978  and  1979. 

A member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  she  enjoyed  reading  the  Bible;  nature 
hikes;  visiting  with  relatives;  and,  especially,  being  around  her 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Lawrence  and  Wayne  Wheeler  and  his  wife 
of  Ethete,  Evette  Kilcrease  of  Denver,  Alphia  Antelope,  Regina  Gale 
Antelope  and  her  husband,  Carolyn  Sue  Makeshine,  Deanette  Alynn  Fresquez, 
and  William  Dennis  Wheeler,  all  of  Ethete;  brothers,  Martin  Yellow  Hair 
and  Burton  Hutchinson;  adopted  children,  Velma  Dean  Rhoades  and  her 
husband  of  Ethete,  Troy  Lynn  Yellow  Wood  and  Darrel  Hopper,  both  of  Denver, 
Wendell  Spoonhunter  and  his  wife  of  Ethete  and  Wesley  Buckman  of  Fort 
Belknap,  Mont.;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  William  Wheeler;  parents;  two 
brothers,  Clifford  and  Ralph  Grasshopper;  three  sisters,  Mary  Smith,  Dulia 
Smith  and  Diana  Grasshopper  Whiteman;  and  four  children.  Dames,  Barrett 
and  Dulia  Wheeler  and  Edith  Rebecca  Wheeler  Varela. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

March  6,  2004 

Dohn  Lee  Walking  Eagle  Sr. 

BISMARCK,  N.D.  - Dohn  Lee  Walking  Eagle  Sr.,  57,  formerly  of  Poplar, 
died  March  2,  2004,  in  Bismarck,  of  a long  illness. 

Viewing  will  be  begin  at  3 p.m.  Sunday,  March  7,  at  the  Poplar  Cultural 
Center,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  service  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Monday,  March  8,  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  Burial  will  be  in 
Riverside  Cemetery  in  Brockton. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

March  8,  2004 

Alfred  P.  "Togo"  Lizotte  Dr. 

Alfred  "Togo"  P.  Lizotte  Dr.,  passed  away  in  Billings  on  March  4,  2004 


at  the  age  of  69.  Alfred  was  born  on  Nov.  20,  1934  in  Poplar,  to  Alfred 
Lizotte  Sr.  and  Fannie  Red  Fox.  His  family  and  friends  will  dearly  miss 
him . 

Alfred  worked  in  many  fields  during  his  lifetime.  In  1974,  he  worked  at 
the  Spotted  Bull  Treatment  Center;  in  1976  for  the  Ft.  Peck  Tribal  Police 
Department;  in  the  mid  1980 's,  he  became  the  Chief  Game  Warden  for  Fish  & 
Game;  in  1995,  he  worked  as  the  Supervisory  Guard  at  the  Ft.  Peck 
Detention  Center.  Fie  was  Vice  Chairman  in  2000.  Fie  also  worked  as  the 
Director  of  Flighway  Safety  at  one  time,  and  in  2002,  he  became  a Game 
Warden  and  Elderly  Liaison  for  the  Fish  & Game  Department.  Earlier  in  his 
life  he  served  his  country  in  the  United  States  Army  as  a paratrooper 
during  the  Korean  War.  During  his  lifetime,  Togo  enjoyed  taking  part  in 
hunting,  fishing,  and  cruising. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Karen  Lizotte  of  Poplar;  a brother,  Raymond 
Dolezilek  of  Poplar;  and  four  sisters,  Maria  Decker  of  Billings,  Betty 
Kirn,  Mercy  Knowlton  of  Poplar,  and  Myrna  Lauter  of  Billings;  four  sons, 
Meade,  lames  and  Fred  Lizotte,  and  Terry  Dolezilek,  all  of  Poplar;  one 
step  son,  Anthony  Flamilton  of  Poplar;  seven  adopted  sons,  Arlyn  Fleaddress 
of  Wolf  Point,  Lonnie  Fleaddress  of  Wolf  Point,  Pete  Dupree,  Babes 
Pritchard,  Eddy  Walking  Eagle,  and  Charlie  Four  Bear,  all  of  Poplar,  and 
Rodney  Burshia  of  Brockton;  three  step-daughters,  Thomasine  Flamilton  of 
New  Mexico,  Nannette  Flamilton  of  Poplar,  and  Deanna  First  of  Billings; 
five  adopted  daughters,  Neva  Loudermilk  of  Billings,  Francine  LeMay, 

Doreen  Ferguson,  and  Dudy  Grey  Bear,  all  of  Poplar,  and  Linnel  Rising  Sun 
of  Ft.  Yates,  N.D.;  an  adopted  sister,  Odessa  Four  Star  of  Poplar;  an 
adopted  brother,  Clifford  "Hindu"  Thompson  of  Canada;  two  grandchildren  he 
raised,  Aariann  and  Anthony  Mazawashuna  of  Poplar;  five  more  grandchildren, 
LaFaye  Lizotte,  Dordan  Lizotte,  Amber  Buckles,  Terise  Dolezilek,  and  Doe 
Dupree,  all  of  Poplar.  Togo  has  two  more  grandchildren  who  were 
outstanding  athletes,  Kayla  and  Doyce  Lambert  of  Brockton,  and  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews.  Alfred  is  also  survived  by  Tommy  and  Georgia  Atkinson, 
who  were  lovingly  thought  of  as  "Lil  Mom  and  Dad"  by  Togo.  Alfred  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Fannie  Red  Fox  and  Pete  Lizotte  and  an 
adopted  sister,  Artie  Crazy  Bull. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  for  Alfred  at  7 p.m.  Monday,  March  8,  at 
the  Poplar  Cultural  Center  in  Poplar,  with  funeral  services  to  follow  at 
10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  9,  also  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  Rev. 
Enright  Bighorn  will  be  officiating.  Condolences  may  be  sent  for  the 
family  to  csmc@nemontel.net  or  posted  online  at  www.stevensonandsons.com. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

Sonja  Stewart 

CROW  AGENCY  - Sonja  Lois  Stewart,  56,  of  Crow  Agency,  passed  away  early 
Thursday  morning,  March  4,  2004,  in  the  Deaconess  Billings  Clinic. 

She  was  born  Sept.  15,  1947,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  Arthur  and 
Christine  Stops  Stewart,  Sr.  She  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  Crow 
Agency  and  completed  her  education  in  Pierre,  S.D.  She  later  received 
nurses  training  in  Missoula  and  completed  her  nurses'  aide  certificate  at 
the  St.  Vincent  Hospital  in  Billings.  Sonja  was  a happy  person  who  enjoyed 
beading,  singing  and  dancing  both  modern  and  traditional  dances.  She  took 
part  in  traditional  hand  games,  watching  arrow  throwing  events  and 
actively  participated  in  over  30  Sun  Dance  Ceremonies.  She  liked  watching 
all  her  nieces  and  nephews  dance  at  powwows. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Crow  Agency  Southern  Baptist  Church,  Sore  Lip 
Clan,  Tobacco  Society  and  was  a child  of  the  Whistling  Water  Clan. 

Her  father,  Arthur,  Tobacco  Society;  adopted  parents,  Ellsworth  and 
Martha  Little  Light;  and  brothers,  Norman  Stewart,  Art  Fitzpatrick, 

Gilbert  Left  Hand  and  Tony  Bear  Don't  Walk,  preceded  Sonja  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Kathy  (Robert)  Brien  of  Lodge  Grass  and 
Fontana  Stewart  of  Crow  Agency;  her  son,  Addikin  Stewart  of  Hardin;  her 
mother,  Christine  Stewart  of  Crow  Agency;  her  adopted  sons.  Dr.  Dim 
(Cindy)  Upchurch  and  Gerard  Stewart;  her  sisters,  Patti  (Al)  Caplett  and 
Danet  (Andrew)  Old  Elk;  her  adopted  sisters,  Brenda  He  Does  It,  Ella  Beth 
(Truman)  Defferson,  Lena  Little  Light,  Danice  (Leo)  Hudetz,  Harriett 


(Percy)  Bear  Crane,  Dean  St.  Germaine,  Eileen  Stops,  Dulia  Wolfe,  Agnes 
Falls  Down,  Violet  Enick,  Pam  Little  Light,  Kathryn  Old  Crow  Danelle  and 
Rhonda  Defferson;  her  brothers,  Robert  (Rozalia),  Michael,  Grant  (Doreen) 
and  Arthur  (LaLani)  Stewart,  Dr.;  her  adopted  brothers,  Henry  (Alma)  Real 
Bird,  Larkin  (April)  Chandler,  Mike  (Minnie)  Fitzpatrick,  Eymard  (Sarah) 
Left  Hand,  Robert  (Mary  Lucy)  and  Cornelius  (Danice)  Little  Light;  22 
grandchildren;  her  aunts,  Catherine  Little  Light,  Rosaline  Yellowmule, 
Regina  Goes  Ahead,  Delma  Yarlott,  Mary  Black  Eagle,  Theresa  Gun  Shows, 
Stella  Not  Afraid,  Verlie  Walks  Over  Ice,  Rita,  Mercy  and  Penny  Shane;  her 
uncles.  Bill  Stewart,  Cedric  Walks  Over  Ice,  Oliver  Hill,  Frances  Bear 
Claw,  Isaac  Shane,  Dr.,  Grant  Bulltail,  Doseph  and  Percy  Bear  Crane;  her 
extended  family,  including  the  Stops,  Stewart,  Pretty  on  Top  of  Montana 
and  the  Iron  Cloud  and  Locke  families  of  south  Dakota;  and  her  nieces  and 
nephews,  Royce,  Lamar  and  Savanna  Old  Elk,  Chrystal,  Arthetta,  Katarina, 
Holly,  Morgan,  Deremy,  Vanessa,  Christina,  Mandy,  Kiana,  Garrett,  Dr.  and 
Norman  Stewart,  Dr.,  Devona  Leider,  Dolene  Bird  in  Ground,  Sheldon  Nomee, 
Roberta  Old  Bull,  Clemenica  Stops,  Vaneeta  Bear  Quiver,  Edwina  Crooked  Arm 
Terri  Red  Wolf,  Alonzo  and  Veronica  Ten  Bear.  Our  family  is  large;  if  we 
have  forgotten  you,  please  excuse  us  during  our  grief. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Tuesday,  March  9,  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Full  Gospel  Four  Square  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

March  4,  2004 

Kevlene  Colleen  Not  Afraid 

Kevlene  Colleen  Not  Afraid,  52,  who  had  worked  as  a ranch  hand  with  a 
passion  for  breaking  horses,  died  Feb.  21,  2004,  at  St.  Vincent  Healthcare 
after  a short  illness.  She  was  born  Duly  29,  1951,  at  Crow  Agency,  the 
daughter  of  Aileen  Not  Afraid.  She  attended  Pryor  Public  Schools  and 
graduated  from  high  school  in  Edgar  in  1972. 

She  married  Squire  Dones  in  Billings  in  1973.  They  had  two  children, 
Terry  Wayne  Monroy  and  Cecelia  Lesher.  She  also  had  an  adopted  son,  Mr. 
Woo,  and  an  adopted  daughter,  Roy  Ann  Left  Hand. 

After  their  marriage  the  couple  ranched  in  Pryor  for  a number  of  years 
and  later  worked  at  ranches  in  Arizona,  California  and  Nevada.  After  they 
divorced,  she  returned  to  Pryor. 

She  made  arts  and  crafts,  specifically  floral  arrangements,  for  friends 
and  neighbors  and  beaded  for  family  members. 

She  was  a member  of  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church  of  Pryor.  She  belonged 
to  the  Sore  Lip  Clan  and  was  a child  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan  and  a member  of 
the  Sacred  Tobacco  Society  of  the  Crow  Tribe. 

Survivors  include  Lavern  Costa  Perez,  Oliver  Costa,  Vidal  Not  Afraid  Sr. 
Patrice  Not  Afraid,  Bruce  Big  Hail,  Darlene  Bird  Faraway,  Warlene  Well 
Known  and  Dolene  Not  Afraid,  Buzzy  and  Manuel  Covers  Up,  Myrna  Covers  Up, 
Christine  DeCrane,  Henry  Rides  The  Horse  Dr.,  Ursula  Russell,  Curtis  Rides 
The  Horse  Sr.  and  Harold  Rides  The  Horse. 

Viewing  was  on  Feb.  23  at  Cremation  or  Funeral  Gallery.  Services  were  on 
Feb.  24  at  Cremation  or  Funeral  Gallery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Outpost. 

March  6,  2004 

Dohn  Lee  Walking  Eagle  Sr. 

POPLAR  - Poplar  native  Dohn  Lee  Walking  Eagle  Sr.,  57,  a former  auto 
bodyshop  worker  in  San  Francisco,  died  after  a long  illness  Tuesday  in 
Bismarck,  N.D. 

Viewing  begins  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Poplar  Cultural  Center,  with  a prayer 
service  at  7 p.m.  His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  center,  with  burial 
in  Riverside  Cemetery  in  Brockton.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family 
at  csmc@nemontel.net  or  www.stevensonandsons.com.  Clayton  Stevenson 


Memorial  Chapel  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  sons  Ronald  Lee,  Elias  Lee,  Deffery  Dacob  Walking 
Eagle,  all  of  Poplar,  and  Dohn  Lee  Walking  Eagle  Dr.  of  Billings; 
daughters  Kathy  and  Yolonda  Walking  Eagle  of  Billings,  Desirea  and 
Antoinette  Walking  Eagle  of  California,  Donelle  Walking  Eagle  of  Bismarck, 
N.D.,  Bernetta,  Marian,  Latoya,  and  Dohnette  Walking  Eagle  of  Poplar,  and 
Heaven  Onstad  of  Wolf  Point;  the  people  who  raised  him,  Patrick  McKay  Sr. 
and  Theresa  McKay;  his  mother  Theresa;  sisters  Iris  and  Patricia  McKay  of 
Brockton  and  Doris  McKay  of  Poplar;  a brother,  Eugene  McKay  of  Poplar;  and 
numerous  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  sons  Donathan,  Baby  boy  and  Dacob  Walking 
Eagle,  and  two  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Char-Koosta  News  - The  official  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
February  2004  Obituaries 

Anne  Raye  Finley 

POLSON  - Anne  Raye  Finley,  27,  died  on  Feb.  28,  2004,  as  a result  of  an 
automobile  crash  near  here.  She  was  born  on  Oct.  3,  1976,  in  Poison.  She 
grew  up  and  attended  schools  on  the  Flathead  Reservation,  including  Dixon 
Elementary,  Two  Eagle  River  High  School  and  St.  Ignatius  High  School.  She 
served  an  apprenticeship  with  the  Local  # 1 Ironworkers  Union  in  Chicago 
and  became  a journeyman  ironworker,  continuing  to  work  in  Chicago.  She 
moved  back  to  the  reservation  and  was  working  construction. 

She  is  survived  by  her  father,  Vernon,  and  his  wife,  Elaine  Frank;  her 
mom,  Irene  Lake;  mother  Vena  Swan;  sisters  Deidre,  Mari,  Olivia  Finley, 
Sherri  Neiss  and  Renita  Powell;  brothers  Dim  Fink,  Dean  Nicola  and  Derome 
Finley;  and  grandmother  Leona  Maughan.  Anne  had  a huge  family  that 
consisted  of  several  brothers  and  sisters.  Some  are  biological  and  some 
from  her  heart,  but  she  loved  and  looked  out  for  them  all.  Several  names 
had  to  be  left  from  the  obituary  but  you  know  who  you  are  if  Anne  called 
you  family. 

Wake  services  began  March  2 in  the  Elmo  Hall.  Burial  took  place  at  the 
Dayton  Cemetery. 

Isabelle  Gardner 

RONAN  - Isabelle  True  Gardner  died  on  Feb.  22,  2004,  at  St.  Luke 
Extended  Care  Facility  here  of  natural  causes.  She  was  born  Aug.  1,  1914, 
in  Peru,  Ind.,  to  Walt  and  Ethel  True. 

Preceding  her  in  death  was  her  husband,  Paul;  sisters  Helen  and  Evelyn; 
brother  Doke  Stofer;  and  daughters  Ann,  Barb  and  Hope. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons.  Bill,  Dub  and  Roy;  daughter  Faith  Eldridge; 
18  grandchildren;  and  40  great-grandchildren . 

Services  were  conducted  on  Feb.  28  at  the  Ronan  Methodist  Church. 
Interment  was  at  Mountain  View  Cemetery. 

Clinton  Robison 

POLSON  - Clinton  Ray  Robison  died  as  the  result  of  an  auto  crash  here  on 
Feb.  28,  2004.  He  was  born  in  Sheridan,  MT,  on  Duly  22,  1981,  to  Vern 
Robison  of  Ennis  and  Yvonne  Conko  of  St.  Ignatius.  He  spent  his  first 
years  at  the  family  ranch  in  McAllister  until  1987,  when  he  moved  to  St. 
Ignatius  with  his  mom  and  sisters.  Some  of  his  favorite  things  were 
fishing,  hiking  and  swimming  with  friends  and  family.  He  loved  spending 
time  playing  video  games  and  watching  movies. 

Clint  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Deanette  Conko. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Yvonne  Conko;  his  father,  Vern  Robison; 
sisters  Shanna  Robison  (Missoula),  Teri  Robison  (Poison),  Christina  and 
Monica  Williams  (St.  Ignatius)  and  Marisa  Torosian;  brothers  Austin 
McDonald  and  Carlos  Williams  (both  of  St.  Ignatius);  grandparents  Max  and 
Kate  Robison  (McAllister,  MT);  grandmother  Dackie  Castillo  (Cusick);  a 
niece  and  nephew;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

Traditional  wake  services  were  held  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius. 
Mass  was  celebrated  on  March  4 at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission  and 


was  followed  by  burial  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Char-Koosta  News. 

March  8,  2004 
Paul  Heck 

HAYS  - Paul  Michael  Heck,  26,  died  on  Friday,  March  5,  2004,  while  being 
emergency  airlifted  to  a Great  Falls  hospital  as  a result  of  injuries  he 
sustained  in  a car  accident  returning  from  work. 

A wake  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  today  and  rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m. 
in  Saint  Paul's  Recreation  Center.  A funeral  Mass  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
Tuesday  in  Saint  Paul's 

Recreation  Center  with  burial  following  at  the  family  cemetery  near 
Three  Buttes  with  military  honors. 

Paul  was  born  Dec.  2,  1977,  in  Olympia,  Wash.,  to  Kim  Heck  and  Robert 
Tolletg.  He  spent  his  younger  childhood  with  both  his  mother  in  Sacramento 
Calif.,  and  his  grandparents  Stan  and  Sally  Mueller  in  lackson,  Calif.  As 
a teenager,  he  met  his  special  adopted  brother  Ion  Powderface  in 
Sacramento.  At  a special  ceremony  at  the  cultural  center  there,  Paul  and 
Don  took  each  other  as  brothers  and  Paul  was  adopted  into  Ion's  family.  He 
then  moved  to  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation  with  his  adopted  mother, 
Marilyn  Gone,  and  was  also  raised  by  his  adopted  grandmother,  Bertha  Snow. 

As  a young  boy,  he  was  naturally  drawn  to  the  Gros  Ventre  culture  and 
became  extremely  dedicated  to  watching,  listening  and  learning  all  that  he 
could  from  his  uncles,  Ray  Gone,  Howard  Gone  and  Wayne  Azure  about  the 
traditional  ways  of  all  Native  American  cultures.  He  was  a sundancer,  and 
partook  in  sweats  and  peyote  meetings.  He  enjoyed  beading,  dancing  at 
powwows,  and  making  his  own  traditional  dance  regalia. 

In  1997,  he  graduated  from  Hays/Lodge  Pole  High  School.  That  same  year 
he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army.  After  graduating  from  infantry  training  in 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  he  served  two  years  with  the  25th  Infantry  Division,  11 
Bravo  light  infantry  Tropical  Lightning  in  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii.  As 
a U.S.  Army  Scout  sniper,  he  served  in  various  operations  throughout  the 
South  Pacific  and  earned  air  assault  wings.  He  was  honorably  discharged  in 
1999  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Fort  Belknap,  where  he  became  an  active 
participant  in  various  veterans  activities,  including  honor  guard  and 
burial  details  for  other  veterans  within  the  community. 

Paul  lived  with  his  wife  of  five  years,  Delina  Cuts  The  Rope,  their  son, 
Paul  Mitchell  Doney,  and  daughter,  Ithay  Marie  Heck.  While  attending  Fort 
Belknap  College,  Paul  was  hand  picked  to  participate  in  the  Speaking  White 
Clay  program  to  work  with  elders  to  help  preserve  the  Gros  Ventre  language 
He  also  was  a tutor  in  the  summer  schools  at  both  Hays/Lodge  Pole  and 
Harlem  to  help  youths  receive  credits  to  graduate.  His  nature  was  that  of 
someone  who  had  seen  and  felt  real  hardship,  but  who  never  used  it  as  an 
excuse  to  hold  him  back.  He  was  proud  of  the  traditional  strength  he  had 
captured  from  the  Gros  Ventre  people  and  humbly  let  it  shine  through  his 
heart.  He  expressed  how  to  live  in  harmony  by  his  own  life. 

Paul  was  a butcher  at  the  Little  Rockies  Meat  Packing  Company  in  Malta. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Delina  Cuts  The  Rope,  of  Hays;  son,  Paul 
Mitchel  Doney,  of  Hays;  baby  daughter,  Ithay  Marie  Heck,  of  Hays;  twin 
sons,  Braden  and  Aarone  Cook  of  Billings;  mothers,  Marilyn  Gone  of  Fort 
Belknap  and  Kim  Heck  of  Sacramento,  Calif.;  grandparents,  Bertha  Snow  of 
Fort  Belknap,  Stan  and  Sally  Mueller  of  lackson,  Calif.;  brothers,  Greg 
Powderface  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  lonathan  Powderface  of  Havre,  lohn  Reed  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Billy  Suite  of  California;  sisters,  Darla  Lankford  of 
Harlem;  Amy  Heck  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  Alicia  Myrik  Werk  of  Hays;  and 
many  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and  adopted  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousin. 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 

March  4,  2004 


Robert  Gibson,  79 


Anchorage 

Longtime  Alaskan  Robert  "Gib"  Gibson,  79,  died  peacefully  the  morning  of 
March  1,  2004,  at  the  Mary  Conrad  Center. 

A memorial  service  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Evergreen  Memorial 
Chapel . 

Mr.  Gibson  was  born  Nov.  24,  1924,  in  Montana  and  grew  up  in  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho.  He  was  in  the  Merchant  Marine  during  World  War  II  and 
first  came  to  Alaska  in  1946  aboard  a vessel  that  wrecked  in  the  Aleutians. 

He  returned  to  Alaska  in  1954  as  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  teacher  in 
Mekoryuk  on  Nunivak  Island.  He  lived  and  worked  there  for  five  years.  He 
then  taught  another  three  years  in  the  village  of  Kwethluk  before  moving 
to  Bethel.  He  was  a communications  engineer  for  the  White  Alice  system 
during  the  1964  earthquake  and  was  instrumental  in  restoring  power  to 
Anchorage.  He  later  taught  for  the  Kuskokwim  Community  College  and  retired 
with  the  state  of  Alaska. 

He  met  Jackie  Feigon  in  1977  in  Anchorage.  They  married  and  lived  in 
Bethel  for  four  years  before  retiring  to  their  homestead  across  the  river 
from  Aniak  from  1981  to  1996.  They  then  moved  into  Anchorage. 

His  family  wrote:  "An  accomplished  mechanic,  electrician,  photographer, 
musician  and  chef.  Bob  Gibson  was  a true  renaissance  man. 

"As  a lifelong  teacher,  Gib  made  an  impact  on  many  lives.  Years  later, 
people  would  come  up  to  him  and  say,  'You  were  my  teacher'  or  'I  went  to 
college  because  of  you.'  " 

Mr.  Gibson  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jackie;  and  his  children,  Rebecka 
Stalnaker,  Roberta  Gibson,  John  Gibson,  lames  Gibson  and  Sean  Gibson; 
stepchildren,  Teri  Braleman,  lulie  Feigon  and  Kim  Feigon;  sister,  Nancy 
Coon;  and  13  grandchildren. 

His  family  added,  "In  lieu  of  flowers,  it  would  have  given  Gib  great 
pleasure  for  donations  to  be  made  to  the  Democratic  Party  of  Alaska,  P.0. 
Box  231230,  Anchorage  99523-1230. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

March  4,  2004 

Windel  Morrison  Hill 

HILL  Windel  Morrison  - At  the  lay  Silverheels  Complex,  Ohsweken  on 
Tuesday,  March  2,  2004,  at  the  age  of  68  years; 

loving  father  of  lamie  and  Millie,  Sharri  and  Lanny,  Tracey,  Keennan  and 
Sarah,  and  Simon;  dear  grandfather  of  Eric  and  lenniene,  Kalen,  Dakota, 
Tahanee  Skye,  Kaitlyn,  Lacey,  Krista;  great-grandfather  of  Avery,  Braden, 
and  brother  of  lerry,  Melba,  Garfield,  Carole,  Roberta,  Dawn,  Marie,  Tony, 
Lavonne,  Eric,  lulian,  Donna,  Goldie,  Doll,  Vernon,  Stubbs,  and  Melodie; 
also  survived  by  many  nieces  and  nephews; 

predeceased  by  parents  lerimiah  and  Elizabeth  (Prince)  Hill,  sisters 
Virginia,  Gamete,  and  Lyla  and  brothers  Nile  and  Graham. 

The  family  will  honour  his  life  with  visitation  at  his  daughter  Sharri's 
home  426  4th  Line  Road  after  6 p.  m.  Wednesday  where  Funeral  Service  and 
Burial  will  be  held  on  Friday,  March  5,  2004  at  11  a.  m.  In  lieu  of 
flowers,  donations  to  the  Six  Nations  Long  Term  Care/  Home  and  Community 
Care  of  lay  Silverheels  Complex,  29  CaoLane,  Ohsweken  would  be  appreciated 
by  the  family. 

Arrangements  by  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Brantford  Expositor. 

March  8,  2004 

Edward  C.  (Ted)  Burton,  Q.C. 

1931  - 2004 

Ted  Burton  passed  away  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  4 March,  2004,  in 
Thunder  Bay  Regional  Health  Sciences  Centre  after  a lengthy  illness. 

Born  in  Toronto,  Ted  grew  up  in  Florida,  Quebec,  and  northern  Ontario 
with  his  bush-pilot  father  (E.C. Burton  Sr.)  and  news-reporter  mother 
(Lucille)  before  settling  in  Kenora,  Ontario.  After  graduating  from  the 


Michigan  College  of  Mining  and  Technology  and  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  he  attended  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School  and  was  called  to  the  Ontario 
bar  in  1959.  It  was  through  the  practice  of  law  that  he  met  Erica,  and 
they  married  in  1960. 

Ted  was  briefly  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of  law  in  Kenora  from 
1959  to  1961.  He  became  the  Crown  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Kenora  in 
1961  and  remained  in  this  position  until  1985.  During  this  period,  he 
initiated  the  practice  of  taking  Provincial  Courts  into  northern  fly-in 
communities  and  became  active  in  working  with  native  communities  and 
developing  programs  for  training  the  first  Native  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
Ted  became  the  Crown  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Thunder  Bay  in  1985,  and 
Regional  Director  for  the  Northwest  Region  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  1988.  He  retired  in  1991,  following  a career  distinguished  by 
its  impact  on  northern  and  aboriginal  justice  issues. 

In  his  younger  days,  Ted  passionately  indulged  in  his  hobbies  of  flying 
and  boating,  particularly  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  area.  He  was  a licensed 
pilot,  and  spent  many  hours  flying  a variety  of  planes  from  Cubs  to 
Buccaneers.  Every  summer  until  the  last  was  spent  at  the  family  camp  on 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  He  also  published  a legal  handbook  for  Ontario 
Conservation  Officers  and  two  books  relating  to  his  interests  in  northern 
justice  and  bush  flying.  He  was  actively  working  on  his  third  project  in 
the  hospital  before  his  death. 

Ted  is  survived  by  wife  Erica,  sons  Ted  Jr.  (Liz)  and  Michael  (Dana)  of 
Kenora  and  their  children,  and  daughter  Elaine  (Gord  Johnson  - Thunder 
Bay),  as  well  as  several  cousins  in  the  southern  United  Sates. 

A Memorial  Service  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  March  10th  at  3:00  p.m.  in 
St.  Paul's  United  Church,  Waverley  Street,  with  Rev.  Michael  Dunnill 
officiating.  Services  to  be  completed  in  the  church  with  interment  at  a 
later  date.  Arrangements  in  care  of  the  Sargent  & Son  Funeral  Directors, 

21  N.  Court  Street. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  to  St.  Joseph's  Care  Group  or  a charity  of 
the  sender's  choice  would  be  appreciated.  On-line  condolences  may  be  made 
at  www. sargentandson . com>www. sargentandson . com . 

Memorial  Service: 

Wednesday,  March  10,  2004  at  3 p.m. 

St.  Paul's  United  Church,  Thunder  Bay,  ON 

Copyright  c.  2004  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

March  4,  2004 

Verden  (Pahtsiikamo ' saakii)  Weasel  Fat/Chief  Moon  (nee  Hind  Bull) 

"And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  form  their  eyes;  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain:  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away." 

- Revelation  21:4 

Our  mother  and  grandmother,  VERDEN  (PAHTSIIKAMO ' SAAKII)  WEASEL  FAT/CHIEF 
MOON  (nee  Hind  Bull),  went  "Home"  to  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ 
after  an  extended  illness,  surrounded  by  her  children,  grandchildren  and 
by  her  special  companion,  Ernest  Hunt  on  Thursday,  February  26,  2004  at 
the  Lethbridge 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  KAINAI  GOSPEL  CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve  on 
Friday,  March  5,  2004  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M.  with  Reverend  Rocky 
Brave  Rock  and  Pastor  Kelvin  Black  Horse  officiating. 

A Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  the  KAINAI  GOSPEL  CHURCH,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Saturday,  March  6,  2004  at  1:00  P.M.  with  Reverend  Rocky  Brave 
Rock  and  Pastor  Kelvin  Black  Horse  officiating.  Interment  to  follow  at 
Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  & Crematorium,  381-7777. 

March  8,  2004 

Giles  (Tsanoo)  Day  Chief  Sakoisahkomaapii  - Last  Boy 

Giles  was  born  to  Jane  and  Ronald  Day  Chief  on  September  1,  1954.  Giles 
was  then  reunited  with  mom  and  dad  in  the  Spirit  World  on  February  29, 


2004  when  he  succumbed  to  a lengthy  2 month  hospitalization.  Giles  life 
began  in  the  heart  of  Old  Agency  surrounded  by  his  loving  family  and 
neighborhood  friends.  His  childhood  activities  included  horseback  riding, 
swimming,  basketball,  hockey,  mud  fights  and  numerous  other  mischievous 
deeds  in  which  he  and  his  younger  siblings  were  forever  getting  in  trouble 
over.  Giles  attended  St.  Mary's  Residential  school  participating  and 
contributing  entirely  in  academics  and  sports.  He  was  a team  player  with 
the  Warriors  basketball  and  football  teams  where  both  teams  were 
successful  and  competitive  within  their  respective  leagues.  Giles' 
athleticism  led  to  his  triumphant  victories  in  the  events  of  the  men's 
triple  jump,  long  jump  and  javelin  at  the  1974-75  Native  Summer  Games. 
Following  high  school  Giles  embarked  in  the  work  force  and  was  employed  as 
a Child  Care  Supervisor  with  both  the  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Mary's 
Residential  schools.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  the  building  of  the  Old 
Agency  Hall  as  a laborer.  Giles  next  accomplishment  was  graduating  from 
the  U of  L in  1987  with  a Bachelor  of  Social  Work  Degree.  He  was 
successful  in  securing  a job  with  the  Blood  Tribe  Social  Development  and 
was  determined  and  influential  with  the  Repatriation  Program,  returning 
and  reuniting  many  of  our  children  back  home  to  the  Blood  Nation  from 
places  as  far  away  as  the  USA.  Giles  knowledge  in  social  work  also  led  to 
employment  with  the  Siksika  Social  Services.  In  keeping  with  family 
tradition  and  spirituality,  Giles  joined  the  Horn  Society  (Young  Horns) 
from  1990-1994.  The  whole  family  would  gather  at  the  Sundance  to  join 
Sakoisahkomaapii  in  his  tipi  to  share  laughter,  stories,  and  feast  on  the 
abundance  of  food.  Giles  recreational  activities  included  playing  golf, 
camping,  fishing,  and  listening  to  a variety  of  music,  especially  country 
and  western.  Giles  became  a racehorse  owner  to  'My  Way'  enjoying  the 
competitive  atmosphere  at  the  race  track.  He  also  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  Pro  Chuck  Wagon  Association  (PCA)  races  as  a groom. 

Giles  easy  going  nature  was  compelling  and  attracted  many  people  to  call 
him  'friend'.  Dust  as  Giles  was  surrounded  by  family  and  friends  in  the 
beginning  of  his  life,  so  were  his  last  days.  We  thank  everyone  who  shared 
their  life  with  Giles  and  we  hope  he  left  an  everlasting  mark  in  your 
hearts.  Left  to  mourn  Giles  passing  are  his  children:  Galen,  Tyrell, 

Orrin,  and  Dohn  Day  Chief,  Marcy  Wolf  Child  and  Twylla  Solway.  His  God 
children:  Melissa  Shade,  Carmichael  Day  Chief  and  Travis  Lambert.  His 
Grandchildren:  Victoria  Lynn  and  Malea  Doyann  Day  Chief  and  Lane  Solway. 

His  brothers:  Sam  (Nora),  Leo  (Elizabeth),  Emil  (Helen),  Mike  (Crystal), 
Derry  (Theresa),  Rex  (Dawn),  Sam  Dr.  (Crystal)  Eagle  Tail  Feathers, 

Wallace  (Melanie)  Stabsdown,  Harrison  Stabsdown,  Lyle  (Danelle)  Bruno  And 
Harley  (Lois)  Frank.  His  sisters:  Hilda  (Walter)  Smith,  Bella,  Agnes 
(Harley)  Black  Water,  Lori  (Bill)  Shade.  His  sisters-in-law:  Maxine 
Goodstriker,  Odile  Day  Chief,  and  Bessie  Iron  Shirt.  His  only  surviving 
aunt:  Annie  Day  Chief.  Also  left  to  mourn  are  his  numerous  nephews,  nieces, 
cousins,  friends,  and  special  companions.  Giles  was  predeceased  by  his 
parents:  Ronald  and  Dane.  Brothers  and  sisters:  Dennis,  Marina,  Margaret, 
Dohn,  Paul,  Dim  Small  Legs  and  Wallace  Oka.  Nephew:  Dared  Day  Chief. 

Uncles  and  aunts:  Victor  and  Lucy  Day  Chief,  Dick  Day  Chief,  Alex  and 
Susie  Hunt,  Agnes  Little  Shields,  Edith  Bear  and  Margaret  Eagle  Bear.  A 
Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  March  7,  2004  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m. 
at  the  Old  Agency  Hall.  A Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Monday,  March  8, 
2004  at  1:00  p.m.  at  the  Old  Agency  Hall,  followed  by  interment  at  the  One 
Spot  Cemetery. 

Eden's  Funeral  Home,  Ft.  Macleod,  553-3772. 

March  8,  2004 

Alton  Ian  "Shouting"  Black  Plume 

ALTON  IAN  (SHOUTING)  BLACK  PLUME  was  born  November  19,  1986  at  the 
Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital  and  passed  away  suddenly  at  the  Calgary 
Foothills  Hospital  on  February  28,  2004.  The  son  of  Alden  Black  Plume  and 
the  late  Annette  Shouting. 

In  his  short  17  years  of  life,  Ian  touched  alot  of  people  and  showed  he 
cared.  He  loved  seeing  smiles  and  putting  smiles  on  everyone's  face.  Ian 
was  always  having  fun,  fooling  around  with  his  younger  brother  and  sister. 


Dylan,  Star  and  his  nephew  Treysen.  He  loved  spending  time  with  his 
Grandpa,  Derome  driving  around  and  telling  stories.  He  also  liked  joking 
with  his  aunty  and  uncle  Charlene  and  Craig.  He  liked  to  hang  out  with  his 
older  brother,  Troy  kicking  back  and  reminiscing  about  the  good  times  with 
the  boys.  Ian  loved  learning  how  to  skateboard  with  his  brother.  Butch 
whenever  they  had  a chance  to.  He  liked  to  get  involved  in  different  kinds 
of  sports  like  football  and  basketball.  He  enjoyed  playing  these  sports 
with  the  boys.  He  loved  dancing  and  all  kinds  of  music  and  beats.  His 
dream  was  to  be  a grassdancer.  That's  what  he  thought  he'd  be  good  at 
since  he  moved  with  the  music. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing,  Ian  was  trying  to  go  back  to  school  at  the 
urging  of  his  brother.  Butch.  Ian  attended  school  at  Park  Meadows- 
Lethbridge,  Aahsaopi  Elementary-Blood  Reserve,  F.P.  Walshe-Fort  Macleod 
and  also  in  Cranbrook,  B.C. 

Ian  is  survived  by  his  special  companion,  Melissa  Plaited  Hair;  brothers, 
Troy  (Cherie)  and  Dylan  Black  Plume,  Butch  Scout;  two  sisters.  Tiffany 
Long  Time  Squirrel  and  Star  Black  Plume;  one  nephew,  Treysen  Iron  Shirt; 
maternal  grandfather,  Derome  Shouting;  aunt,  Charlene  First  Charger;  uncle, 
Craig  First  Charger;  adopted  brother,  Shane  First  Charger  and  adopted 
sister,  Shayla  First  Charger;  paternal  grandparents,  Virginia  Big  Sorrel 
Horse  and  Alfred  Across  the  Mountain;  aunts  - Noreen,  Irina,  Gloria  and 
Ramona  Black  Plume  and  uncle  Tim  Black  Plume.  Also  numerous  aunts,  uncles 
and  cousins  in  the  First  Charger,  Shouting,  Black  Plume,  and  the  Across 
the  Mountain  families  who  will  all  miss  Ian. 

Ian  was  predeceased  by  his  mother,  Annette;  maternal  grandmother, 
Genevieve  Shouting;  uncle,  Michael  Shouting;  aunt,  Nadine  First  Charger; 
maternal  great-  grandparents.  Bob  and  Bertha  First  Charger  and  paternal 
great-grandparents  Ambrose  and  Maggie  Shouting. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Kainai  Gospel  Church,  Blood  Reserve 
on  Monday,  March  8th,  2004  commencing  at  7:00  p.m.  The  Funeral  Mass  will 
be  held  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on  Tuesday,  March  9th, 
2004  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Father  Leszek  Kwiatkowski  Celebrant.  Interment  in 
the  Pioneer  Cemetery. 

Salmon  Funeral  Home,  663-2041. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Cherokee  nvda  kola/windy  moon 
Zuni  li'dekwakkya  ts ' ana/little  sand  storm  moon 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian  and  Rez  Life  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


It  was  lonesome,  the  leaving.  Husband  dead,  friends  buried  or  held 
prisoners.  I felt  that  I was  leaving  all  that  I had  but  I did  not  cry. 
You  know  how  you  feel  when  you  lose  kindred  and  friends  through 
sickness  - death.  You  do  not  care  if  you  die.  With  us  it  was  worse. 
Strong  men,  well  women  and  little  children  killed  and  buried.  They  had 
not  done  wrong  to  be  so  killed.  We  had  only  asked  to  be  left  in  our 
own  homes,  the  homes  of  our  ancestors.  Our  going  was  with  heavy  hearts, 
broken  spirits." 

_ Wetatonmi,  Nez  Perce,  widow  of  Chief  Joseph's  brother,  Ollokot 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  j 

! so  that  my  forefathers  \ 

\ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 
+- 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

- + 

__  _+ 


| Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 


We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  newsletter  lost  some  subscribers  last  issue  because  I chose  to  do 
something  I rarely  do  - I took  a political  stance  in  this  editorial 
section.  Specifically,  I said  Indian  Country  cannot  tolerate  another 
term  of  the  Bush  Administration. 


Most  of  the  requests  to  unsubscribe  were  polite,  though  pointed.  None 
seemed  to  come  from  a Native  reader. 


For  the  record  I don't  like  to  take  polital  stances  in  this  newsletter, 
either.  When  I see  I have  no  choice  I plant  my  staff  and  say  what  I 
believe  is  necessary. 

I ask  each  of  you  to  read  the  comments  from  several  tribal  leaders  who 
are  justifiably  angry  with  the  BIA  reorganization . Take  special  note  of 
the  comments  from  Tex  Flail  and  Doe  Shirley. 

The  double-shuffle  the  Bush  administration  calls  the  BIA  Reorganization 
and  the  resultant  Office  of  Trustee  under  Ross  Swimmer  is  just  another  way 
to  take  funds  from  the  Indian  and  another  way  to  answer  the  Indian 
Question . 

If  that  truth  insults  a few  more  readers,  so  be  it.  Indian  Country  has 
enough  issues  without  gutting  funds  earmarked  for  treaty-guaranteed 
education  and  health  care  to  pay  an  "around  the  fort"  fox  to  lurk 
in  what's  left  of  the  rez  henhouse. 


Late  breaking  item:  It  isn't  just  in  the  U.S.  - Bill  C-23  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Canadian  Parliament.  It  is  nothing  but  a redressed 
version  of  Nault's  Governance  Act  (C-19),  which  was  soundly  rejected  by 
First  Nations. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*)  gars@speakeasy.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30012,  U.S. A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Tribes  begin 

Voter  Registration  drive 

- Voting  Rights  Coordinators 
lined  up  in  Grants 

- Tribes  have  advantage 

in  filling  Emergency  Gap 

- Company  mining  Sacred  Site 
files  for  Bankruptcy 

- Enviromental  Dispute 
dates  back  30-Plus  Years 

- Tribe  says  Governor 
putting  Children  in  Deopardy 

- Washington  Lawmakers 
approve  Charter  Schools  Bill 

- BIA  reorganization  update 
before  Senate  committee 

- Tribal  Leaders  call  on  Congress 
to  deny  BIA  Funds 


- Osages  give  Committee  an  Earful 

- Attitude  that  shaped  40  Years 
of  Indian  Policy 

- Native  Leaders 

to  be  consulted  more 

- No  Big  Cash 

for  Native  Flousing  Crisis 

- Aboriginal  Leaders 
meet  with  Paul  Martin 

- Rallies  call  for 

End  to  Violence,  Abuse 

- Defining  Metis  a Complex  Task 

- Nault's  Bill  C-19 
re-introduced  as  C-23 

- Native  flag  defaced. 

Police  charged 

- Canadian  Federal  Gun  Registry 
Unconstitutional 


- Shirley,  Hall  blast  BIA  Plan 

- Judge  again  orders 
shutdown  of  Dol  Computers 

- Navajo  Poverty  cited 

in  pursuit  of  Fed  Funds 

- Simmons  changes  BIA  Reform  Stance 

- Virginia  Indian  Leaders 
seek  Support 

- Monument's  significance 
registers  with  Mukilteo 

- LETTER  TO  EDITOR: 

Hopi  Tribe  weighs  NRCD  Funding 

- New  N.M.  Indian  Office  Leader 
meets  with  Tribes 

- Crow,  Three  Affiliated  Tribes 
plan  Reunion 


- Ipperwash  Judicial  Inquiry 
begins  next  Month 

- Inquiry  hears  Ball  dropped 
on  Stonechild  Probe 

- Blackfeet  Leaders  anxious 
to  resume  Tribal  Police 

- Early  Reports  point  to  Suicide 
in  School  Hanging 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Permission  sought  for 
Indian  inmate  art  project 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire:  Old  Indian  Land 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Larry  Kibby  Poem: 

The  Affection  of  a Moment 
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Tribes  begin  voter  registration  drive 
By  Michele  Linck,  Journal  staff  writer 
March  10,  2004 

The  Winnebago  and  Omaha  tribes  have  begun  a voter  registration  drive  to 
get  their  members  more  involved  in  local,  state  and  national  government 
and,  they  say,  to  counter  "anti-Indian  actions"  by  the  County  Commission, 
and  especially  commissioner  Teri  Lamplot. 

John  Blackhawk,  Winnebago  tribal  chairman,  and  Donald  Grant,  Omaha 
tribal  chairman,  said  they  are  also  looking  into  a recall  election  against 
part-time  County  Attorney  Albert  Maul  for  "lack  of  service."  Maul  did  not 
return  messages  left  at  his  office  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Lamplot  is  one  of  three  commissioners  whose  seats  are  open  this  election 
cycle.  She  did  not  return  phone  messages  left  at  her  home  Tuesday. 

Blackhawk  said  they  are  calling  their  voter  drive,  "We  Are  the  People" 
since  tribal  members  constitute  a 52  percent  majority  of  people  in  the 
county.  But,  he  said,  until  now  they  have  had  little  involvement  in 
mainstream  politics,  except  for  the  Winnebago  and  Macy  school  district 
boards,  which  are  made  up  entirely  of  Indians. 

The  goal  of  the  Winnebagos'  drive  is  to  register  376  more  residents  to 
vote,  adding  to  the  nearly  900  already  registered,  and  to  urge  better 
turnout  on  election  days.  Thurston  County  has  4,248  registered  voters 
countywide. 

While  Winnebago  tribal  elections  enjoy  a 60-70  percent  turnout,  the 
numbers  peak  at  36  percent  in  general  elections  for  county,  state  and 
national  offices;  they  dip  as  low  as  12  percent  in  primaries.  Blackhawk 
predicted  that  raising  awareness  will  lift  turnout  to  50  percent. 

Omaha  Tribal  Chairman  Donald  Grant  said  the  Omahas'  numbers  and 
aspirations  are  similar.  Already,  registration  meetings  have  netted  100 
new  voters. 

Blackhawk  said  the  tribes  are  backing  two  of  the  six  candidates  who  have 

filed  to  run  for  the  open  seats:  Jay  R.  Stout,  a Democrat  from  Winnebago, 

and  Darren  C.  Wolfe  Sr.,  a Republican  from  Macy. 

Blackhawk  said  the  idea  is  to  be  represented  fairly.  He  said  the  tribes 

identified  Stout  as  a candidate  who  would  be  pleasing  not  only  to  the 

tribes,  but  to  the  farming  community,  because  of  his  background  as  a 
farmer.  Stout  is  head-to-head  on  the  ballot  with  Democrat  incumbent 
Lamplot  of  Thurston,  for  the  district  No.  2 seat. 


Wolfe  is  a member  of  the  Omaha  Tribe.  He  said  the  voter  drive  and  his 
candidacy  are  about  making  people  aware  of  the  effect  decisions  made  in 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  Pender  can  have  on  their  day-to-day  lives.  He  said 
the  new  involvement  is  part  of  a people  striving  to  better  themselves  as 
dual  citizens.  "We  hope  this  will  bear  fruit  and  people  will  start  asking 
questions  of  state  government  and  Congress." 

Wolfe  is  running  against  Republican  incumbent  Charles  "Ed"  Maryott  of 
Macy,  for  the  district  6 seat.  He  said  Maryott  represented  his 
constituents  in  a December  meeting  with  Gov.  Mike  Dohanns  as  being  against 
cross  deputizing  tribal  police  officers.  "I've  never  seen  him  conduct  a 
poll  or  public  hearing  on  the  issue,"  Wolfe  said.  "He  must  be  talking 
about  a very  small  percentage  of  his  constituency." 

Blackhawk  said  people  in  the  county  are  generally  satisfied,  but  "anti- 
Indian  rumors"  have  awoken  a "sleeping  giant."  He  accused  Lamplot  of 
spreading  untrue  rumors  about  the  tribes'  intentions  regarding  law 
enforcement  and  other  issues. 

Blackhawk  said  Lamplot  is  among  those  who  say  the  Indians  enjoy 
representation  without  taxation.  Grant  said  he  resents  that.  He  said 
Indians  pay  property  taxes  on  all  privately  owned  homes  and  land,  an 
amount  that  is  rising  with  increased  home  ownership  on  both  reservations. 

Blackhawk  said  the  Winnebagos  have  raised  property  values  with  their 
increasing  retail  and  residential  development.  He  said  it  is  estimated  the 
new  subdivision  on  the  north  end  of  Winnebago  will  produce  $300,000  in 
property  taxes  when  completed. 

Tribes  may  mount  recall 

In  a related  move,  Blackhawk  said  the  two  tribes  expect  to  announce  a 
recall  election  against  Maul  in  the  next  week  or  two. 

He  said  Maul  routinely  declines  to  prosecute  cases  in  which  tribal 
police  stop  whites  whom  they  believe  are  driving  drunk  or  possess  illegal 
drugs,  to  the  extent  the  Thurston  County  deputies  won't  respond  to  calls 
for  help  because  they  know  the  case  won't  be  prosecuted.  Tribal  police  do 
not  have  jurisdiction  over  whites  on  the  reservations. 

He  said  further  that  Maul  has  declined  persistent  invitations  to  meet 
with  the  tribal  councils  on  various  issues,  and  to  meet  with  them  and  the 
State  Patrol  and  U.S.  Attorney's  office  to  work  out  jurisdictional  issues 
for  law  enforcement  on  the  reservations . 

A particular  sore  point  is  Maul's  alleged  filing  on  behalf  of  the  county 
an  amicus  brief  in  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  involving  a question  of 
Indian-on-Indian  law  enforcement  involving  members  of  different  tribes  on 
reservations . 

Wolfe  said  the  brief  also  incorrectly  quotes  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  as  to  the  boundary  of  the  reservation  at  Pender,  which  he  said 
exacerbated  an  already  sore  issue  in  Thurston  County. 

Blackhawk  said  he  is  sure  Maul  was  directed  in  that  filing  by  the  County 
Commission,  which  he  said,  should  not  be  acting  against  the  majority  of 
its  residents. 
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Native  American  Voting  Rights  Coordinators  lined  up  in  Grants 
By  Dim  Tiffin 
Staff  Writer 
March  13,  2004 

GRANTS  - The  final  two  Native  American  Voting  Rights  Coordinators  for 


the  primary  and  general  elections  should  be  appointed  by  the  Cibola  County 
board  of  commissioners  Monday  during  a special  meeting. 

One,  Victor  Sarracino,  was  appointed  for  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  last  week, 
but  the  other  two  county  areas,  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma  and  Ramah  Chapter  of 
the  Navajo  Nation,  are  still  vacant. 

The  commissioners  will  also  be  presented  with  a contract  to  house 
federal  prisoners  at  the  Cibola  County  Detention  Center  by  Dohn  Gould, 
detention  center  administrator. 

The  contract  is  to  house  no  more  than  100  federal  prisoners  through  the 
U.S.  Marshal  Service,  all  with  immigration  problems,  Gould  told  The 
Independent  Friday. 

The  county  will  bill  the  current  daily  rate  of  $57  to  the  federal 
government,  the  same  as  to  all  other  entities  currently  housing  prisoners 
there,  Gould  said. 

Once  the  contract  is  approved  by  the  commission,  Gould  said  he  expects 
to  begin  receiving  prisoners  within  60  days. 

"Today  (Friday)  we  had  130  open  beds,"  he  said. 

"There  is  a cap  of  100  federal  prisoners.  We  are  not  going  to  fill  the 
detention  center  to  capacity  with  contract  prisoners.  We  are  going  to 
leave  a little  leeway  in  case  the  population  rises  from  local  law 
enforcement  like  from  over  a three-day  weekend  or  a holiday,"  he  said. 

"We  had  to  go  through  a federal  inspection  before  we  could  be  offered 
the  contract,"  he  said.  The  inspection  was  held  in  early  February  and  the 
detention  center  passed  with  100  percent  compliance. 

Prisoners  from  Cibola  County  Corrections  Center  and  other  federal 
prisons  within  the  state  will  be  transferred  to  the  detention  center. 

"We  got  the  contract  also  because  we  agreed  to  transport  the  prisoners," 
he  said. 

Prisoners  are  classified  as  to  their  criminal  record,  criminal  behavior 
while  in  prison  and  other  factors,  Gould  said. 

"We'll  take  what  they  send  us,"  he  said. 

Also  on  the  agenda  is  a request  to  approve  out-of-state  travel  for  the 
Sheriff's  Department  to  attend  a two  juvenile  training  sessions  for  law 
enforcement,  one  in  San  Diego  in  April  and  one  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  Canada  in  Duly. 

The  commission  will  meet  at  5 p.m.  in  the  board  room  at  the  county 
complex  at  515  W.  High  St. 
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Tribes  have  advantage  in  filling  emergency  gap 
By  Dottie  Potter 
Lakota  Dournal  Associate  Editor 

BISMARCK,  ND  - A small  but  potentially  significant  gap  exists  in  the  way 
communities  respond  to  catastrophic  disasters,  like  a huge  tornado  or 
unexpected  explosion.  Not  enough  has  been  done  to  prepare  people  who  are 
on  the  scene  when  it  happens  - regular  folks  who  can  do  some  good  in  the 
time  before  professionals  arrive. 

"Basically  we're  teaching  civilians  how  to  respond  to  an  emergency 
situation,"  said  Barbara  Schmitt,  University  Center  Director  at  United 
Tribes  Technical  College.  "Being  able  to  react  to  a situation  can  help 
fill  that  gap. " 

Schmitt  is  the  co-coordinator  of  UTTC's  Community  Emergency  Response 
Team  (CERT).  The  campus  community  of  about  1,000  people  located  in  the 


greater  Bismarck-Mandan  metro  area  is  the  first  locality  in  North  Dakota 
to  assemble  and  train  such  a team.  The  training  is  promoted  by  the  North 
Dakota  League  of  Cities  and  is  reminiscent  of  Civil  Defense  programs  of 
the  Cold  War  era. 

"There's  a renewed  emphasis  on  preparedness  after  9/11,"  said  Schmitt. 
"The  President  declared  that  people  should  be  self-reliant  and  be  able  to 
help  themselves  and  their  neighbors  in  case  of  disaster  or  emergency.  The 
UTTC  administration  has  taken  that  seriously." 

The  college  recruited  and  organized  34  staff  members  from  offices  in  all 
buildings  on  its  105-acre  campus  into  four  response  teams.  Emergency  gear 
such  as  hard  hats,  identifying  vests,  safety  goggles,  rubber  gloves  and 
other  emergency  supplies  are  kept  at  the  workstations  of  CERT  members  for 
easy  access. 

Members  have  attended  meetings,  viewed  videotapes  and  received  training 
in  search  and  rescue,  first  aid,  blood-born  pathogens,  and  basic  fire 
suppression.  During  a recent  training  session  the  teams  were  timed  in 
their  response  to  a simulated  airplane  crash  into  a building  on  the 
college  campus,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  Bismarck  airport. 

"It  felt  like  this  was  a real  situation,"  said  CERT  member  Dulie  Cain,  a 
UTTC  counselor.  "We  have  a real  need  for  this.  We've  already  had  tornado 
warnings  here.  Who  would  save  us?  It  wouldn't  be  our  security  force,  they 
don't  have  enough  people." 

The  simulated  exercise  was  aimed  at  teaching  how  to  "do  as  much  good  in 
the  least  amount  of  time,"  said  Schmitt.  How  long  it  would  be  before  the 
arrival  of  professionals  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the  event. 

"In  the  case  of  a tornado  with  major  destruction  it  might  be  24  hours 
before  emergency  professionals  could  get  to  certain  areas,"  said  Lt.  Doey 
Vandervliet  of  the  Bismarck  Fire  Department,  who  conducts  public  safety 
training  and  helped  during  the  UTTC  simulation.  "Realistically,  the  time 
would  probably  be  much  shorter  but  certainly  there'd  be  a need  for  self- 
reliance  . " 

While  emergency  training  for  lay  people  in  larger  communities  has  yet  to 
become  widespread  in  North  Dakota,  it  appears  that  American  Indian 
communities  have  the  right  formula  for  getting  people  trained  for  the 
unexpected . 

"Tribal  communities  are  close  knit  when  it  comes  to  emergencies,"  said 
Vandervliet,  who  also  staffs  the  ambulance  that  serves  the  Standing  Rock 
Reservation  near  Bismarck-Mandan.  "People  there  look  after  each  other.  And 
they're  willing  to  take  the  time  to  learn  how  to  do  it.  It's  unbelievable. 

In  larger  communities  there's  a tendency  to  rely  on  trained 
professionals  and  first  responders  who  are  readily  available,  according  to 
Vandervliet.  Emergency  training  may  be  shifting  away  from  community-wide 
efforts  to  an  emphasis  on  church  groups,  certain  businesses  and 
neighborhoods,  which  have  that  closer-knit  quality  found  in  tribal 
communities . 

UTTC  has  offered  its  CERT  training  free  of  charge  to  tribal  entities. 

The  college  organizes  the  sessions  in  partnership  with  local  emergency 
agencies  such  as  fire  departments  and  EMTs.  Training  has  already  been 
provided  at  Sisseton-Wahpeton  and  Spirit  Lake.  A future  session  is  planned 
at  Fort  Berthold. 

For  more  information  contact  Barbara  Schmitt,  (701)  255-3285  ext.  1436 
or  bschmitt  (Suttc.edu  or  Sharlene  Gjermundson  (701)  255-3285  ext.  1409 
or  sgjermundson@uttc.edu. 
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Controversial  Mine  Owner,  Operator  Files  for  Bankruptcy 
By  BEN  NEARY  | The  New  Mexican 
March  9,  2004 

Oglebay  Norton,  the  Ohio  company  that  operates  a controversial  mica  mine 
near  Picuris  Pueblo,  has  filed  for  federal  bankruptcy  protection.  A 
company  spokesman  says  the  filing  won't  affect  New  Mexico  operations. 

In  addition  to  running  mica  operations  in  New  Mexico  and  North  Carolina, 
Oglebay  Norton  has  other  mineral  operations  around  the  country  and 
operates  a shipping  line  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  a recent  news  release,  Oglebay  Norton  stated  that  it  incurred 
significant  debt  when  it  acquired  a number  of  mineral  companies  in  the 
late  1990s. 

The  company  stated  that  it  intends  to  try  to  restructure  its  debt  under 
its  Chapter  11  bankruptcy  filing.  Meanwhile,  the  company's  mica  holdings 
are  for  sale,  but  a company  spokesman  declined  to  name  the  price. 

Picuris  Pueblo  filed  a lawsuit  last  month  asking  state  courts  to  eject 
Oglebay  Norton  from  its  mine  site  in  the  mountains  north  of  the  pueblo. 
Pueblo  people  say  mine  operations  have  obliterated  clay  pits  that  potters 
have  used  for  generations. 

In  its  lawsuit,  Picuris  Pueblo  maintains  that  the  federal  government 
never  extinguished  the  pueblo's  aboriginal  title  to  the  land  before  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  allowed  a predecessor  mining  company  to  take  ownership 
of  it  under  the  federal  mining  law. 

Picuris  Gov.  Gerald  Nailor  said  Monday  that  the  bankruptcy  filing  is 
proof  that  Oglebay  Norton  should  consider  closing  its  New  Mexico  mine. 

"From  my  part,  it's  just  the  way  that  companies  fall  when  business  is 
not  done  in  the  right  order,"  Nailor  said  of  the  filing. 

"When  things  are  not  worked  out  in  order,  there's  always  a reflection," 
Nailor  said.  "So  to  us,  the  way  I see  it  is  that  maybe  it's  that  time  that 
they  give  up  the  mine." 

Roderick  Ventura,  lawyer  for  Picuris  Pueblo,  said  Monday  he  and  other 
lawyers  are  assessing  the  significance  of  the  bankruptcy  filing  on  the 
tribe's  lawsuit. 

"The  one  thing  we  know  is  that  we'll  probably  get  involved  in  that 
bankruptcy  one  way  or  another,"  Ventura  said.  "We  have  a claim  that  we 
want  to  protect." 

Ventura  said  he  is  glad  the  pueblo  filed  its  lawsuit  before  the  company 
declared  bankruptcy. 

Steve  Flerron,  spokesman  for  Oglebay  Norton  in  Colorado  Springs,  said 
Monday  the  company  doesn't  expect  the  filing  to  have  any  material  effect 
on  mine  operations. 

"We  certainly  recognize  the  pueblo's  right  to  litigate  the  issue," 

Herron  said.  "We  have  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  allow  access  to  the 
property.  We  will  continue  to  honor  that  agreement." 

At  the  company's  mica-mill  site,  south  of  Velarde,  Herron  said  Oglebay 
Norton  recently  negotiated  with  the  New  Mexico  Environment  Department  a 
settlement  of  a citation  that  charged  the  company  with  air-quality 
violations . 

Herron  said  the  company  agreed  to  pay  a fine  of  about  $73,000  to  settle 
the  citation,  which  originally  proposed  a fine  of  about  $135,000. 

The  company  has  also  applied  to  the  state  to  install  a "thickener" 
system  at  the  mill  site  to  replace  settling  ponds  that  now  exist  there. 

People  who  live  near  the  mill  site  have  complained  for  years  about  dust 
from  the  plant. 

Herron  said  that  doing  away  with  the  exposed  settling  ponds  "should 
mitigate  any  sort  of  fugitive  emissions  that  may  or  may  not  be  coming  from 
the  area." 

Herron  said  the  company  is  trying  to  sell  its  mica  operations  both  in 
New  Mexico  and  in  North  Carolina.  He  said  he  couldn't  disclose  the  asking 
price  of  the  New  Mexico  operation. 
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Enviromental  dispute  dates  back  30-plus  years 

Tribal  members  charge  pollution,  company  dismisses  complaints 

PONCA  CITY  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

March  10,  2004 

A document  obtained  by  the  Native  American  Times  shows  that  concerns  over 
a large  manufacturing  plant  near  Ponca  City  have  actually  been  around  for 
at  least  34  years,  despite  corporate  claims  that  the  controversy  was  only 
recently  orchestrated  by  disgruntled  union  workers. 

Continental  Carbon  has  a large  operation  situated  adjacent  to  the  homes 
of  many  members  of  the  Ponca  Tribe.  The  plant  processes  waste  sludge  from 
oil  refineries  to  produce  a substance  called  carbon  black,  a material  used 
in  tires  and  other  plastic  products.  A Taiwanese  conglomerate  owns 
Continental  Carbon. 

For  over  a year  now,  company  executives  have  squared  off  against  tribal 
members  who  say  carbon  black  presents  a health  hazard.  A large  protest 
against  the  plant  took  place  last  summer. 

"It's  terrible  living  there.  When  my  kids  and  grandkids  go  outside  they 
get  carbon  black  on  their  hands  and  shoes.  My  dog  gets  black  paws  from 
running  on  the  grass,"  said  tribal  member  3eff  Lieb  at  the  time.  Lieb 
lives  several  hundred  yards  from  the  plant. 

Company  officials  have  dismissed  the  protest,  saying  it  is  a well- 
organized  public  relations  campaign  by  a union  to  discredit  the  company. 

The  Local  5857  of  the  Paper,  Allied-Industrial,  Chemical  and  Energy 
workers  have  been  at  odds  with  management  over  a contract  for  more  than 
two  years. 

However  a letter  dated  August  8,  1969,  shows  there  were  worries  about 
the  plant  back  then.  The  correspondence  is  from  lames  Hale,  then 
Superintendent  of  the  Pawnee  Agency,  and  is  addressed  to  the  Acting  Area 
Realty  Officer  of  the  Anadarko  Area  Office.  The  letter  concerns 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  sell  property  near  the  plant. 

"Several  of  the  owners  have  informed  this  office  that  the  reason  the 
property  is  not  attracting  adequate  bid  offers  at  previous  sales  is 
because  of  the  nuisance  of  heavy  contamination  of  waste  materials  from  the 
carbon  plant  operated  by  Continental  Oil  Company  adjacent  to  the  property 
on  the  east.  The  owners  have  demanded  some  action  be  taken  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  determine  if  some  landowner  rights  may  be  violated  by 
this  installation,"  Hale  writes. 

It  is  unclear  what  response  Hale  received  from  the  BIA. 

According  to  Continental  Carbon's  web  site,  the  company  was  founded  in 
1936  between  R.I.  Wishnick,  Continental  Oil  and  Shamrock  Oil  & Gas.  The 
Ponca  City  plant  was  established  in  1954.  In  1995,  Continental  Carbon 
Company  was  sold  to  the  China  Synthetic  Rubber  Corporation  and  the  Taiwan 
Cement  Corporation. 

Continental  Carbon  officials  did  not  immediately  return  a call  seeking 
comment,  but  PACE  environmental  consultant  Richard  Abraham  has  a pretty 
good  idea  what  they  will  say:  new  ownership,  new  regulations.  Abraham  says 
don't  believe  it. 

"That  letter  shows  the  area  has  been  contaminated  for  years.  I have  seen 
all  types  of  letters  like  that.  Some  people  say  this  has  gotten  worse 
since  Continental  Carbon  took  over  in  1995,"  Abraham  said.  "You  can  look 
at  the  investigations  and  the  reports.  There  are  black  particulates  all 
over  people's  properties." 

There  are  several  lawsuits  pending  involving  the  plant,  including  one 
currently  on  appeal  before  a federal  court.  Ponca  tribal  member  Scotty 
Simpson,  42,  forwarded  the  Hale  letter  to  this  newspaper. 


"This  letter  shows  it  is  not  a union  thing.  Why  didn't  the  BIA  ever  do 
anything?  This  letter  shows  the  area  is  contaminated/'  Simpson  said. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Tribe  says  Freudenthal  putting  children  in  jeopardy 
By  ROBERT  W.  BLACK 
Associated  Press  writer 
March  10,  2004 

CHEYENNE  - Gov.  Dave  Freudenthal  said  Tuesday  his  administration  has 
taken  steps  to  treat  Native  Americans  like  other  citizens,  despite  charges 
from  the  Northern  Arapaho  that  he  is  retreating  from  previous  governors' 
positions  and  not  negotiating  state-tribal  contracts  in  good  faith. 

The  differences  center  on  new  language  in  a contract  providing  state 
child-protective  services  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation,  subjecting 
the  tribe  to  state  court  jurisdiction  in  any  dispute. 

Mark  Howell,  the  tribe's  lobbyist,  said  Freudenthal  is  picking  a fight 
with  the  tribe  over  the  welfare  of  children  on  the  reservation. 

The  child-protective  services  contract  and  several  others  between  the 
tribe  and  state  will  expire  soon. 

"Over  the  last  15  years,  the  Tribe  and  previous  Governors  found 
compromise  language,  in  a variety  of  contracts,  which  protected  the 
interest  of  both  the  State  and  Tribe,"  said  the  tribes'  attorney,  Andy 
Baldwin  in  a release.  "This  change  in  policy  is  a big  step  backward  in 
Tribal-State  relations." 

Burton  Hutchinson,  chairman  of  the  Northern  Arapaho  Business  Council, 
said,  "The  Governor's  position  on  this  issue  demonstrates  that  he  does  not 
respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  Northern  Arapaho  Tribe." 

"His  uncompromising  position  is  putting  the  lives  of  Indian  children  at 
great  risk,"  he  said. 

But  Freudenthal  said  he  is  trying  to  treat  tribe  members  like  other 
Wyoming  residents. 

"Last  year  we  made  great  strides  to  treat  them  like  any  other  citizens," 
Freudenthal  said.  "We  were  going  to  approach  tribes  like  any  other 
applicant  for  state  funding." 

Freudenthal  pointed  out  that  last  year  he  signed  a bill  allowing  the 
Eastern  Shoshone  and  Northern  Arapaho' s Joint  Business  Council  to  serve  as 
sponsors  for  water  development  projects  in  the  same  manner  as  local 
governments,  becoming  eligible  for  state  funding. 

He  also  successfully  pushed  for  approval  of  a tribal  liaison  in  the 
governor's  office. 

Freudenthal  said  he  simply  wants  the  tribes  to  be  treated  like  all  other 
citizens.  The  contracts  "would  apply  the  same  laws  as  other  citizens, 
which  is  state  law,  state  court." 

He  said  similar  language  exists  in  water  development  contracts  and  the 
budget  bill  he  signed  Friday. 

"They're  members  of  a tribe.  They  are  also  citizens  of  Wyoming  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  if  they  get  a (U.S.)  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  grant,  I assume  those  complaints  are  handled  in  federal  court,  not 
tribal  court." 

"It's  not  any  different  than  when  the  state  receives  money  from  the 
federal  government.  If  the  state  has  a dispute,  we  go  to  federal  court." 

Freudenthal  also  said  he  has  gone  a step  further  in  offering  a provision 
that  doesn't  apply  to  anyone  else,  which  is  to  allow  disputes  to  go 
through  nonbinding  arbitration.  That  offer  applies  to  all  state 


appropriations  to  the  tribes,  according  to  a footnote  in  the  budget  bill. 
Copyright  c.  2004  by  the  Casper  Star-Tribune,  Lee  Publications,  Inc. 
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Lawmakers  Approve  Charter  Schools  Bill 
March  11,  2004 
By  loe  Furia 

SEATTLE  - The  Daybreak  Star  preschool,  called  Head  Start,  in  Seattle's 
Magnolia  neighborhood  could  soon  be  a charter  school. 

An  organization  called  the  United  Indians  For  All  Tribes  runs  the  school. 
The  group  has  been  fighting  for  charter  schools  in  our  state  for  almost 
ten  years.  They  say  public  schools  have  failed  Native  American  children. 

"We  are  the  children  that  are  left  behind  and  there's  no  immediate  plan, 
and  there's  never  been  a plan  of  how  to  address  this  and  how  to  make  our 
kids  academically  successful  in  schools,"  said  Michelle  Sanidad  of  United 
Indians  For  All  Tribes. 

Charter  schools  are  public  schools  that  are  run  privately.  They  can  be 
started  by  parents,  teachers,  community  members,  or  even  a public  school 
district.  They  get  their  money  directly  from  the  state  on  a per  student 
basis . 

Charter  schools  must  admit  any  student  who  applies  and  they  can't  limit 
admission  on  any  basis  other  than  age  or  grade  level.  If  the  school 
doesn't  have  room  for  all  of  the  students  who  apply,  they  must  choose 
students  by  using  a lottery  - not  by  first  come  first  served,  or  by 
whoever  lives  closest  to  the  school. 

Charter  schools  are  not  accountable  to  local  school  district  standards, 
but  students  do  have  to  pass  state  standardized  tests. 

The  idea  of  a charter  school  appeals  to  Clarissa  Antone.  She'd  love  to 
send  her  son  to  a school  designed  in  a way  to  allow  him  to  learn  about  his 
native  heritage,  while  also  learning  about  his  ABC's. 

"I  think  it's  a good  idea.  If  they  do  it  I would  definitely  out  him  in  a 
charter  school,"  she  said. 

But  opponents  contend  charter  schools  are  nothing  more  than  private 
schools  in  disguise. 

The  Washington  Education  Association  calls  charter  schools  a gimmick. 

They  say  the  new  legislation  could  cost  existing  public  schools  $71 
million . 

"Somehow  emotion  and  ideology  has  trumped  reason  when  it  comes  to  making 
laws  in  Olympia,"  said  WEA  President  Charles  Hasse.  "We're  disappointed." 

Washington  is  now  the  41st  state  in  the  country  to  allow  charter  schools. 
45  charter  schools  will  be  developed  in  our  state  over  the  next  six  years. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Fisher  Communications,  Inc.  (KOMO  TV). 
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BIA  reorganization  updated  before  Senate  committee 


Anderson,  Swimmer  defend.  Hall  criticizes 
WASHINGTON  DC 
Sam  Lewim 
March  10,  2004 

A Senate  committee  heard  testimony  today  on  the  massive,  frequently 
opposed  in  Indian  Country,  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  was  told  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Indian  Affairs  David  Anderson  and  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians 
Ross  Swimmer  that  the  reorganization  in  nearly  complete. 

"Our  whole  goal  is  to  advance  what  Dave  and  I have  called  a set  of 
initiatives  for  trust  reform  for  the  21st  Century,"  Swimmer  said,  noting 
the  area  involved  includes  56  million  acres  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
landowners . 

Swimmer  and  Anderson  said  that  the  Department  of  Interior-created 
Comprehensive  Trust  Management  Plan  involves  several  key  components 

- An  organizational  structure  in  Anderson  and  Swimmer's  offices  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  support  a new  service  delivery  model. 

- Implementing  a new  land  title  records  system  to  keep  ownership  records 
accurate  and  current. 

- Improving  land  and  natural  resource  and  trust  fund  asset  management 
including  a nationwide  plan  for  elimination  fractionated  interests  of 
land  that  are  burdening  the  trust  and  taking  resources  away  from 
profitable  activities. 

- The  review  and  improvement  of  trust  business  processes. 

Swimmer  said  the  reorganization  plan  came  only  after  almost  two  years  of 
consultations  with  tribal  leaders. 

The  plan  still  came  under  fire  from  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  President  Tex  Hall  who  said  there  was  not  enough  input. 

"There  is  a consensus  in  Indian  County  that  the  reorganization  must  be 
redirected  toward  developing  agency  specific  plans  that  are  developed  with 
the  direct  participation  of  the  tribal  governments,"  Hall  testified  before 
the  committee  today.  "At  the  same  time,  DOI's  redesign  of  trust  system 
processes  in  land  title,  leasing,  and  accounting  must  also  be  backed  up 
for  more  consultation  and  direction  from  tribal  leadership." 

Hall  said  the  reorganization  is  loaded  with  red  tape,  and  invests  too 
much  in  upper-echelon  management  while  ignoring  local  agencies. 

"Such  a system  cannot  meet  the  need  for  trust  management  on  reservation. 
Trust  management  requires  people  and  systems  on  the  ground  in  resource 
management,  inspections,  enforcement,  title,  appraisals  and  probate.  This 
is  work  that  cannot  be  done  by  bureaucrats  in  Washington  DC  or  Albuquerque, 
" he  said. 

Swimmer  defended  the  reorganization,  saying  a serious  effort  was  made  to 
keep  management  decisions  about  trust  assets  at  the  agency  level. 

"We  are  on  the  right  track,  but  we  still  have  along  way  to  go." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Tribal  leaders  call  on  Congress  to  deny  BIA  funds 
Part  one 
March  12,  2004 

by:  lerry  Reynolds  / Washington  D.C.  correspondent  / Indian  Country  Today 
WASHINGTON  - Tribal  leaders  expressed  unanimous  disapproval  of  the 
ongoing  BIA  reorganization  at  a Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  hearing 
March  10. 

Witnesses  from  throughout  Indian  country  followed  a "starve  the  beast" 


strategy  of  arguing  against  congressional  appropriations  for  President 
Bush's  overhaul  of  the  troubled  bureau , which  is  at  an  advanced  stage 
operationally  and  politically.  "Congress  cannot  allow  this  budget  to  stand, 

" said  Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
and  chairman  of  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  in  North  Dakota. 

In  addition,  acknowledging  the  many  problems  plaguing  the  bureau,  they 
offered  a reform  plan  of  their  own. 

Ross  Swimmer,  the  special  trustee  on  trust  funds  who  has  been  the 
administration's  point  man  in  the  reorganization  process,  flatly  stated 
that  reorganization  - which  also  went  by  the  name  of  realignment  at  the 
hearing  - will  not  be  stopped  now,  not  after  two  years  of  progress.  "There' 
s no  such  thing  as  stopping  realignment  or  reorganization.  It's  done." 

He  added  that  the  administration  is  not  forcing  the  reorganized  model  of 
trust  management  functions  on  tribes.  Tribes  are  welcome  to  operate  trust 
management  programs  that  work  for  them.  Swimmer  said,  noting  that  by 
contrast  the  BIA  must  operate  programs  that  work  universally,  for  all 
tribes  at  once. 

"We  will  continue  to  demand  that  tribes  that  operate  fiduciary  trust 
responsibilities  must  meet  the  same  standards  as  the  [Interior]  secretary." 

Hall  provided  a detailed  example  of  how  difficult  that  would  be  for  many 
tribes,  given  the  budget  limitations  on  most  tribes  and  the  long  history 
of  inadequate  funding  and  mismanagement  at  the  bureau.  He  drew  on  a Three 
Affiliated  Tribes  needs  assessment  concerning  management  of  trust  assets 
at  the  Fort  Berthold  BIA  agency,  serving  the  tribes'  Fort  Berthold 
reservation.  A lengthy  but  illustrative  excerpt  from  his  statement: 

"At  one  point,  the  Fort  Berthold  agency  employed  twenty-three  people  . . . 
in  the  agency's  range  department.  Today  ...  there  is  only  one  employee 
available  in  the  field  to  handle  enforcement  and  compliance  matters  . . . The 
last  range  assessment  done  on  the  Fort  Berthold  reservation  was  done  in 
1982  ...  No  conservation  plans  have  been  developed  or  approved  by  the  BIA 
despite  the  issuance  of  grazing  permits. 

"Each  range  unit  permit  awarded  by  the  BIA  for  tribal  and  allotted  units 
has  special  provisions  concerning  the  number  of  cattle  that  can  be  grazed 
on  the  unit  and  maintenance.  Range  technicians  are  responsible  for 
ensuring  permit  compliance  and  policing  the  ranges  for  trespassing  and 
overgrazing.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  has  one  range  technician  and  the 
Fort  Berthold  agency  presently  has  grazing  permits  issued  for 
approximately  260,000  acres  of  grazing  land  spread  over  1,376  square  miles 
of  reservation  . . . 

"There  is  no  appraiser  at  the  Fort  Berthold  agency  despite  the  fact  that 
appraisals  are  required  for  farm  pasture  leases,  grazing  permits,  rights- 
-of-way,  oil  and  gas  leases,  land  exchanges,  land  sales,  gift  deeds,  land 
consolidation  and  trespass  damage  . . . All  appraisals,  with  the  exception  of 
appraisals  for  the  sale  of  crop  land,  are  done  ...  in  Rapid  City  [South 
Dakota,  one  large  state  away  from  Fort  Berthold].  This  appraiser  conducts 
almost  no  on-site  field  appraisals  of  any  other  type  of  land  transaction, 
which  results  in  untimely  and  questionable  evaluations. 

"There  is  a three-year  backlog  of  over  one  hundred  fifty  probate  cases 
at  the  Fort  Berthold  agency.  Further,  it  takes  approximately  two  years  to 
pay  out  the  estate  proceeds  to  heirs  after  a case  is  decided  . . . there  is 
only  one  probate  specialist  at  the  agency. 

"The  Fort  Berthold  agency  handles  approximately  1,000  title  records 
requests  annually  . . . certified  title  requests  take  approximately  six  months 
to  complete  because  they  are  being  done  at  the  regional  office.  This  delay 
creates  a significant  backlog  in  land  transactions  and  obstacles  in 
business  and  economic  development. 

"The  Fort  Berthold  agency  has  approximately  300  oil  and  gas  leases,  100 
pending,  on  the  Fort  Berthold  reservation.  There  is  a huge  delay  in 
leasing  and  in  payouts  of  lease  income.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  are 
positioned  in  the  middle  of  a known  oil  field  - the  Williston  Basin.  Oil 
fields  have  been  developed  all  around  the  Fort  Berthold  reservation.  The 
BIA  does  not  have  the  manpower  to  research  the  companies  that  desire  to 
lease  and  therefore  the  tribe's  interests  are  not  adequately  protected. 

The  Fort  Berthold  agency  has  no  professional  staff  to  handle  mineral  and 
oil  and  gas  transactions." 


Swimmer  and  the  administration's  frontline  answer  to  all  this  is  that  a 
reorganization  for  efficiency  throughout  the  BIA's  trust  operations,  along 
with  new  trust  officers  at  the  BIA  agencies,  will  go  a long  way  toward 
resolving  such  problems. 

First  off.  Swimmer  said,  his  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  spent  all  of 
2002  "documenting  trust  business  functions  . . . mapping  trust  business 
processes"  at  the  bureau.  This  had  never  been  done  before  at  the  bureau, 
and  it  generated  a 1,000  page  document.  Working  from  the  document,  the  OST 
then  began  to  ferret  out  repetitious  and  unnecessary  steps,  resulting  in 
streamlined  procedures,  which  in  theory  should  produce  efficiency  gains 
for  employees  and  improved  service  for  clients. 

"We  think  that  this  streamlining  ...  is  a significant  improvement  ...  We 
found  that  there's  great  receptivity  there  [at  the  BIA]  to  doing  things 
better"  in  probate,  leasing,  minerals  management,  records  retention 
scheduling  - indeed  across  the  board  of  the  bureau's  trust  functions. 
"Whoever  touches  trust,  we're  trying  to  improve  the  way  we  do  business." 

Swimmer  also  countered  the  tribal  leaders'  view  that  the  new  fiduciary 
trust  officer  hirings  will  create  another  layer  of  bureaucracy  without 
results  in  the  field,  where  tribes  need  them.  To  the  contrary,  he  said, 
the  new  fiduciary  trust  officers  will  be  "worker  bees."  In  place  of  the 
money  management  clerks  who  have  been  "scattered  all  over"  in  the  bureau's 
past,  the  new  hires  will  offer  on-the-spot  problem-solving  at  the  agencies 
Too  often  previously,  the  answer  to  problems  has  been  "It  had  to  go  to 
Albuquerque,  it  had  to  go  to  central  office,  to  Washington  ...  up  the  chai 
to  get  approval  from  higher  levels." 

With  the  new  hires,  such  transactions  may  never  have  to  leave  the  agency 
Swimmer  said. 

Streamlining  does  require  a degree  of  standardization,  however,  and  for 
tribes  that  means  centralization.  This  was  the  source  of  a cultural  divide 
much  in  evidence  at  the  March  10  hearing.  It  will  form  the  core  of  next 
week's  installment  of  this  two-part  article. 

(Continued  in  Part  Two  - Next  Issue) 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Shirley,  Hall  blast  BIA  plan 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
Mar  13,  2004,  08:46  am 

WASHINGTON  - Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  and  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  President  Tex  Hall  accused  the  Bush 
administration  in  its  fiscal  2005  budget  of  siphoning  millions  of  dollars 
out  of  Native  American  programs  in  order  to  fund  a massive  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  reorganization  and  expansion. 

They  made  their  statements  during  testimony  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee,  chaired  by  U.S.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell, 
R-Colo.,  Wednesday  in  Washington. 

"Our  inference  is  drawn  from  the  request  to  decrease  Indian  Health 
(Service)  facilities  construction  by  $52  million,  and  BIA  education 
construction  by  $65  million,  while  within  the  same  fiscal  year  2005 
(federal  budget)  request,  increase  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee's 
budget  by  $130  million,"  Shirley  said. 

Hall  further  described  the  impact  of  the  Bush  administration's  budget. 

"Huge  amounts  of  funding  are  shifted  to  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee 
and  BIA  central  office  functions,"  he  said.  "The  OST  would  receive  a $113. 
6 million  increase  - to  create  a $322.7  million  behemoth  out  of  an  entity 
that  was  created  by  Congress  to  provide  only  an  oversight  and  planning 


function . 

"The  largest  increase  proposed  for  the  BIA  is  for  central  office 
operations  - a whopping  52  percent  increase  for  a total  of  $134.4  million, 
" Hall  added.  "And  none  of  this  funding  would  deliver  a single  service  or 
solve  any  trust-related  problems  on  the  ground  in  Indian  Country." 

Shirley  reiterated  that  funding  for  the  BIA  expansion  should  not  be 
taken  from  the  nations'  tribes. 

"The  Navajo  Nation  believes  that  one  objective  that  must  be  met  is 
Congress'  commitment  to  appropriate  any  proposed  reorganization  only  with 
new  dollars  and  not  Indian  program  dollars,"  Shirley  said. 

Other  concerns  about  the  BIA  expansion  were  also  expressed. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  Comprehensive  Trust  Management  Plan  for 
the  BIA  reorganization  was  done  with  little  notice  and  input  from  the 
country's  550  tribes,  Shirley  said,  adding  "consultation"  of  the  plan  with 
Native  Americans  had  been  replaced  with  "presentation." 

Shirley  also  called  for  Congress  to  establish  clear  trust  standards 
between  the  U.S.  and  tribes  nationwide. 

"Without  clear  trust  standards  any  reorganization  or  reform  would  be 
based  on  a system  that  lacks  responsibility  or  accountability,"  he  said. 

The  Navajo  Nation  unsuccessfully  argued  a case  in  October  2002  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  the  U.S.  government  had  violated  its  trust 
agreement . 

The  tribe  said  the  Department  of  the  Interior  failed  to  look  out  after 
the  Navajo's  best  interests  in  obtaining  the  highest  royalty  rate  possible 
from  Peabody  Coal.  The  U.S.  government  argued  it  was  the  tribe's 
responsibility  to  obtain  the  best  rate  and  they  did  not  have  any 
responsibility  to  help  them. 

The  court  sided  with  the  U.S.  government  in  a March  2003  ruling  - 
throwing  out  a $600  million  judgment  obtained  in  a lower  court  which 
favored  the  Navajo  Nation. 

The  largest  trust  case  in  Native  American  - U.S.  history  is  currently  in 
litigation.  The  Elouise  Cobell  class  action  lawsuit  won  an  initial  verdict 
that  the  U.S.  failed  to  keep  proper  accounting  of  oil  and  gas  royalty 
payments  to  Native  Americans  since  1887.  The  U.S.  is  determining  how  much, 
if  anything,  it  should  pay  300,000  Native  Americans  named  as  plaintiffs  in 
the  suit  whose  families  were  never  paid  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  - 
including  the  interest  which  would  have  accumulated  over  a century. 

"The  Cobell  litigation  is  a backdrop  for  these  discussions  of 
reorganization  and  trust  reform, " Shirley  said.  "We  recommend  Congress  not 
prematurely  propose  reorganization  and  trust  reform  in  reaction  to  such 
litigation . " 

A better  government-to-government  relationship  between  tribes  and  the  U. 
S.  government  was  necessary,  Shirley  added.  He  cautioned  the  Bush 
administration  and  the  Congress  to  avoid  a "one-size-fits  all"  philosophy 
when  dealing  with  the  country's  550  tribes. 

"We  are  certain  the  department  is  on  the  wrong  track  and  is  in  great 
need  of  Congressional  intervention,"  Hall  added.  "The  ongoing 
reorganization  is  creating  a top-heavy  bureaucracy  at  the  expense  of 
staffing  and  resources  in  the  local  agency  offices.  Such  a system  cannot 
meet  the  need  for  trust  management  on  the  reservations." 

3im  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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Dudge  once  again  orders  shutdown  of  Interior  computer  systems 


By  Robert  Gehrke/The  Associated  Press 
March  16,  2004 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - A federal  judge  on  Monday  once  again  ordered  the 
Interior  Department  to  pull  the  plug  on  most  of  its  Internet  connections, 
finding  that  the  department  still  hasn't  fixed  computer  security  problems 
that  could  jeopardize  millions  of  dollars  in  royalties  for  American 
Indians . 

It  is  the  third  time  that  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  has  ordered 
the  systems  to  be  disconnected  to  protect  oil,  gas,  timber  and  grazing 
royalties  held  in  trust  for  the  Indians. 

Past  Internet  shutdowns  have  left  the  public  unable  to  access 
information  about  popular  national  parks  and  monuments  and  made  it 
difficult  for  Interior  agencies  to  communicate  with  one  another. 

"The  interest  of  the  300,000-plus  current  beneficiaries  of  the 
individual  Indian  trust  outweigh  the  potential  inconvenience  of  those 
parties  that  would  otherwise  have  access  to  Interior's  Internet  services," 
Lamberth  wrote. 

The  judge  allowed  all  emergency  systems,  such  as  those  that  deal  with 
law  enforcement  or  fire  fighting,  to  remain  connected.  The  National  Park 
Service  and  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and  Interior's  budget  office,  will 
also  remain  connected,  since  they  convinced  the  court  that  they  have  fixed 
their  lapses. 

Lamberth  said  the  move  was  necessary  because  the  department  refuses  to 
work  with  Special  Master  Alan  Balaran  to  fix  holes  in  the  computer 
security,  even  though  it  admitted  to  the  White  House  budget  office  and 
congressional  auditors  that  it  suffered  from  Internet  security  problems. 

Interior  Department  spokesman  Dan  DuBray  said  department's  attorneys  had 
not  had  time  to  review  Lamberth 's  decisions  Monday  because  they  were 
before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
arguing  that  Balaran  is  biased  and  should  be  removed  from  the  case. 

Lamberth  on  Monday  rejected  a similar  request  before  him,  saying  the 
department's  argument  was  "wholly  insufficient."  In  the  ruling  ordering 
the  shutdown,  Lamberth  noted  how  Balaran  had  sought  repeatedly  to  work 
with  Interior,  but  the  department  had  refused. 

"True  to  form.  Interior  will  surely  rail  against  this  court  for  taking 
over  the  executive  and  unconstitutionally  usurping  power,  etc.,  etc.," 
Lamberth  wrote.  "The  feigned  indignance  of  Interior  aside,  there  is  simply 
no  other  alternative." 

Monday's  decisions  come  in  a suit  filed  on  behalf  of  more  than  300,000 
American  Indian  landowners.  The  department  was  assigned  in  1887  to  manage 
royalties  from  lands  held  in  trust  for  the  Indians.  But  over  time,  the 
lands  were  poorly  managed  and  money  was  squandered,  stolen  or  never 
collected . 

The  Indians  sued  in  1996,  demanding  an  accounting  that  had  been  ordered 
by  Congress  two  years  earlier.  In  1999,  Lamberth  said  the  department  must 
account  for  the  money  and  repair  its  management  flaws. 

Since  then,  however,  the  case  has  bogged  down  in  court  fights  and 
congressional  maneuvering.  Interior  insists  that  just  a few  million 
dollars  are  owed  to  the  Indian  landowners.  The  Indians'  attorneys  contend 
it  is  likely  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Lamberth  first  disconnected  the  systems  in  2001,  after  Balaran 
determined  that  even  a novice  hacker  could  penetrate  the  security  and 
access  data  for  the  Indian  revenues.  To  prove  his  point,  Balaran,  working 
with  the  court,  repeatedly  penetrated  the  system's  security  and  set  up  a 
bogus  account  in  his  name. 

The  judge  ordered  a second,  limited  shutdown  last  June,  after  the 
department  first  resisted  Balaran 's  oversight. 

On  the  Net: 

Interior  Department:  http://www.interior.gov/ 
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Navajo  poverty  cited  in  pursuit  of  fed  funds 
By  Kathy  Flelms 
Dine'  Bureau 
March  12,  2004 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.,  in  testimony 
Thursday  before  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee  in 
Washington,  D.C.  on  two  bills  to  amend  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Action  of  1977  (SMCRA),  urged  the  committee  to  increase  the 
tribe's  allocation  of  reclamation  funds  collected  annually,  extend  the 
reclamation  fee  deadline,  and  allow  the  Navajo  Nation  to  become  self- 
regulating. 

President  Shirley  said  the  reauthorization  issue  is  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  Navajo  Nation.  "Many  Navajo  people  live  in  conditions  that  the 
everyday  American  cannot  comprehend."  While  the  needs  are  not  unique  among 
Native  nations  across  America,  he  said,  the  statistics  could  help  the 
committee  better  understand  why  the  allocation  of  reclamation  fees  is  so 
important . 

"Fifty  percent  of  the  Navajo  population  live  below  the  poverty  level, 
and  the  unemployment  rate  hovers  around  50  percent,"  he  said.  "Seventy 
percent  of  the  Navajo  people  lack  domestic  and  municipal  water  for 
everyday  use.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  public  roads  are  dirt-based, 
with  little  or  no  gravel.  Sixty  percent  of  the  Navajo  Nation  lack  basic 
communication  services.  Sixty  percent  of  the  Navajo  Nation  lacks 
electrical  power  lines." 

While  the  president  said  he  was  not  there  to  decry  the  Navajo's 
substandard  quality  of  life,  "I  would  like  the  members  of  this  committee 
to  know  that  through  SMCRA,  the  Navajo  Nation  has  a vehicle  to  address 
these  needs,  and  we  have  implemented  projects  in  accordance  with  the 
priorities  of  SMCRA." 

According  to  the  president,  the  Navajo  Nation  has  contributed  an 
estimated  $170  million  to  the  Reclamation  Fee  Collection  Trust  pursuant  to 
SMCRA  and  has  received  as  its  share  an  estimated  $87  million.  Of  that,  the 
Navajo  Abandoned  Mine  Land  (AML)  Program  has  spent  about  $57  million  on 
AML  reclamation  efforts. 

In  1990,  SMCRA  was  amended  to  include  reclamation  of  abandoned  mines 
such  as  uranium  and  copper.  Since  1988,  Navajo  AML  has  inventoried  about  1, 
300  abandoned  coal  and  non-coal  mines  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  covering  more 
than  27,000  square  miles.  In  1994,  Navajo  AML  completed  all  known 
abandoned  coal  mines,  and  as  a result,  applied  for  and  received 
certification  for  completion.  As  of  2002,  80  percent  of  the  remaining  non- 
coal mine  problem  areas  have  been  addressed  at  a cost  of  more  than  $25 
million . 

Because  many  of  the  problem  sites  had  been  addressed,  the  Navajo 
Reclamation  Plan  was  amended  to  implement  Public  Facility  Projects,  or 
PFPs,  in  chapters  and  communities  impacted  by  mining  activities. 

"To  date,  the  Navajo  Nation,  through  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  Resources 
Committee,  selected  and  approved  31  PFP's  through  partnership  and  leverage 
funding,"  the  president  said.  "These  PFP's  are  funded  by  the  50  percent  of 
reclamation  fees  collected  annually  on  the  Navajo  Nation  ..."Up  to  $300, 

000  of  PFP  funds  can  be  used  per  project  for  construction,  renovation, 
repair  or  expansion  of  public  facilities,  and  main  electrical  power  and 
water  lines. 

"The  Navajo  Nation  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  SMCRA  and  we 
have  properly  utilized  our  share  of  reclamation  fees  in  accordance  with 
the  priorities  set  forth  in  SMCRA.  The  Navajo  Nation  strongly  opposes  any 
amendment  . . . that  will  deny  us  our  reclamation  allocation  and  divert  it 
to  states  who  have  not  yet  completed  reclamation  activities,"  the 
president  said. 


"We  believe  it  fundamentally  unfair  to  punish  a certified  tribe  like  the 
Navajo  Nation  by  taking  the  annual  reclamation  fees  we  contribute  to  the 
AML  fund  and  redirecting  it  to  states  that  are  not  certified.  This  would 
effectively  penalize  the  Navajo  Nation  for  taking  the  responsibility  to 
reclaim  the  most  hazardous  and  harmful  externalities  associated  with 
mining  on  its  land." 

Jeffrey  Jarrett,  director  of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement,  told  the  Senate  committee  that  both  bills  S.  2049  and  S. 
2086  seek  to  reauthorize  OSM's  authority  to  collect  the  AML  fee,  set  to 
expire  on  Sept.  30,  2004.  However,  Jarrett  said,  S.  2049  will  solve 
problems  with  the  existing  program  in  a manner  that  is  consistent  with  the 
Bush  Administration's  budget  and  program  priorities. 

The  Administration's  legislative  proposal  seeks  to  focus  more  AML 
funding  on  the  areas  most  damaged  by  this  nation's  reliance  on  coal  for 
industrial  development  and  wartime  production.  "We  cannot  support  the 
provisions  in  S.  2086  that  call  for  additional  funding  because  they  are 
inconsistent  with  the  Administration's  budget  and  program  priorities," 
Jarrett  said. 

Even  if  OSM  were  to  use  all  of  the  AML  fees  collected  between  now  and 
Sept.  30  when  the  fee  collection  authority  is  set  to  expire,  as  well  as 
the  unappropriated  balance  of  $1.5  billion,  "there  would  still  be 
insufficient  funds  to  address  health  and  safety-related  surface  mining 
problems  because  of  the  fund's  current  distribution  formula,"  he  said.  "We 
view  the  Sept.  30  expiration  of  the  current  AML  fee  collection  authority 
as  an  opportunity  to  reform  that  authority  and  the  distribution  formula 
and  put  it  on  track." 

SMCRA  requires  that  all  money  collected  from  tonnage  fees  assessed 
against  industry  on  current  coal  production  be  deposited  into  an  account 
established  within  the  AML  fund.  Fifty  percent  of  the  fee  income  generated 
from  current  coal  production  in  any  one  state,  or  50  percent  from 
production  on  Indian  lands,  is  allocated  to  an  account  established  for 
that  state  or  tribe  having  jurisdiction. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  total  fee  income  is  allocated  to  the  Historic 
Production  Account  and  each  state  or  tribe  is  entitled  to  a percentage 
equal  to  its  percentage  of  the  nation's  total  historic  coal  production,  or 
coal  produced  prior  to  1977.  Once  the  state  or  tribe  certifies  that  all 
abandoned  coal  mine  sites  have  been  reclaimed,  it  is  no  longer  entitled  to 
further  allocations  from  the  historic  production  account. 

Jarrett  said  93  percent  of  hazardous  sites  are  located  in  Eastern  states. 
However,  coal  mining  has  now  shifted  largely  to  Western  states,  most  of 
which  have  no  abandoned  coal  mine  sites  left  to  clean  up.  Therefore,  less 
and  less  money  is  being  spent  to  reclaim  the  hundreds  of  dangerous,  life- 
threatening  sites. 

Bill  S.  2049  would  change  the  statutory  allocation  of  fee  collection, 
with  all  future  AML  fees  collected,  plus  the  existing  unappropriated 
balance  in  the  RAMP  account  placed  into  a new  single  account.  Grants  to 
states  with  coal  problems  remaining  would  be  distributed  from  that  account 
based  upon  historic  production,  according  to  Jarrett. 

No  non-certified  state  or  tribe  could  receive  an  annual  allocation  that 
would  exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  those  grants 
each  year.  Existing  state  and  tribal  share  accounts  would  not  receive  any 
additional  fees  collected  after  Sept.  30,  2004.  The  current  unappropriated 
balance  would  either  be  given  to  certified  states  and  tribes  in  payments 
spread  over  10  years  (FY  2005-2014),  subject  to  appropriation;  or,  non- 
certified  states  and  tribes  would  receive  their  unappropriated  balances  in 
annual  grants  based  on  historic  production,  Jarrett  said. 

Non-certified  states  or  tribes  completing  abandoned  coal  mine 
reclamation  before  exhausting  the  balance  in  their  state  share  account, 
would  receive  the  balance  in  equal  annual  payments  through  2014.  Non- 
-certified  states  and  tribes  which  exhaust  their  state  share  balance 
before  completing  reclamation  would  continue  to  receive  annual  grants 
based  on  their  historic  coal  production. 

In  contrast,  S.2086  would  continue  to  allocate  50  percent  of  the  fees 
collected  to  that  state  or  tribal  share  account  without  regard  to  their 
coal  reclamation  needs.  S.  2086  also  endorses  eliminating  future 


allocations  to  the  RAMP  fund,  but  makes  portions  of  the  accumulated 
unappropriated  balance  available  to  non-public  land  certified  states.  S. 
2086  also  proposes  to  lower  reclamation  fee  rates  by  10  cents  per  ton,  or 
about  29  percent,  for  surface  mining  and  20  percent  for  lignite  and  coal 
mined  by  underground  methods.  This  bill  also  requires  a minimum  annual 
grant  of  $2  million  for  all  states  and  tribes  regardless  of  their 
certification  status. 

President  Shirley  said,  "We  have  been  a faithful  and  active  participant 
in  SMCRA  and  we  ask  that  you  increase  and/or  continue  our  tribal  share 
allocation  ...,  promptly  release  our  unallocated  trust  fund  balance  of  $30 
million,  and  extend  the  expiration  date  to  Sept.  30,  2018. 

"We  urge  the  Committee  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  self-determination 
and  allow  the  Navajo  Nation  and  other  Native  Nations  the  opportunity  to 
apply  for  primacy  ...  We  have  been  working  toward  assuming  primacy  for 
almost  30  years.  Allow  us  to  take  the  final  step,"  he  said. 
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Simmons  changes  BIA  reform  stance 
By  KATHERINE  HUTT  SCOTT 
Gannett  News  Service 
March  11,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - GOP  2nd  District  U.S.  Rep.  Rob  Simmons  has  dropped  his 
support  for  legislation  backed  by  the  state's  two  Democratic  senators,  Doe 
Lieberman  and  Christopher  Dodd,  that  would  overhaul  the  way  Indian  tribes 
obtain  coveted  federal  recognition. 

Recognition  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  the  first  step 
toward  entering  the  lucrative  Indian  gambling  industry. 

Instead,  Simmons  will  push  for  smaller  pieces  of  legislation  that 
address  the  tribal  recognition  issue  and  that  he  believes  have  a greater 
chance  of  passing  Congress,  Simmons'  chief  of  staff  Todd  Mitchell  said 
Wednesday. 

Lieberman 's  and  Dodd's  offices  said  the  senators  would  continue  to  work 
for  passage  of  the  tribal  recognition  overhaul  legislation. 

"We're  applying  pressure  wherever  it's  appropriate  to  fix  the  process," 
Lieberman  spokesman  Matthew  Gobush  said.  "The  legislation  that  we  have 
introduced  to  reform  (the  BIA)  is  one  way  of  applying  that  pressure." 

Dodd  spokesman  Marvin  Fast  said  the  senator  also  would  continue  to  push 
the  BIA  to  make  internal  changes  to  satisfy  the  Connecticut  lawmakers' 
concerns . 

Simmons,  of  Stonington,  and  the  senators  introduced  similar  versions  of 
the  tribal  recognition  legislation  in  2002,  and  the  senators  reintroduced 
their  bill  last  year.  All  three  said  their  bills  would  bring  badly  needed 
reform  to  the  process. 

The  bills  would  require  the  BIA  to  notify  a larger  number  of  people  when 
a tribe  petitions  for  federal  recognition.  The  proposal  also  would  make  it 
easier  for  a tribe's  neighbors  to  influence  a recognition  decision  and 
would  require  that  tribes  seeking  recognition  meet  specific  criteria. 

The  issue  became  hot  in  2002  when  the  BIA  decided  to  merge  the  Eastern 
Pequot  and  Paucatuck  Eastern  Pequot  tribes,  creating  a single  entity  known 
as  the  Historic  Eastern  Pequot  Tribe.  The  tribe  has  indicated  that  it 
plans  to  open  a third  casino  in  southeastern  Connecticut. 

The  issue  gained  additional  urgency  in  January  when  the  BIA  granted 
recognition  to  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  of  western  Connecticut, 
creating  the  possibility  of  another  Indian  casino. 


Simmons  consulted  with  Connecticut  town  leaders,  Connecticut  Attorney 
General  Richard  Blumenthal  and  anti-casino  activist  left  Benedict  and 
decided  before  the  Schaghticoke  announcement  to  abandon  the  overhaul 
legislation,  Mitchell  said. 

"All  seemed  to  agree  that  passing  a large  BIA  overhaul  bill  is  not 
feasible  at  this  time,"  Mitchell  said.  "Instead,  we  are  going  to  focus  on 
smaller,  more  doable  issues." 

He  said  one  example  is  legislation  introduced  by  Rep.  Nancy  Johnson, 
another  Connecticut  Republican,  that  would  provide  $8  million  a year  in 
federal  grants  to  local  governments  for  hiring  experts  to  determine 
whether  a tribe  satisfies  the  recognition  criteria. 

Simmons'  staff  is  talking  with  the  staffs  of  Connecticut's  other  House 
members  about  possible  strategies,  Mitchell  said. 

"Prior  to  the  Schaghticoke  decision,  this  issue  was  not  really  on  the 
entire  Connecticut  delegation  radar,"  he  said.  "It  is  now." 
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Indian  leaders  seek  support 

Heads  of  6 Va.  tribes  push  effort  to  gain  federal  recognition 
BY  LAWRENCE  LATANE  III 
TIMES -DISPATCH  STAFF  WRITER 
March  14,  2004 

WILLIAMSBURG  - Leaders  of  six  Virginia  Indian  tribes  urged  support  last 
night  for  their  efforts  to  win  federal  recognition  in  time  for  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  Jamestown  settlement  in  2007. 

"As  people  come  to  Virginia"  to  commemorate  the  event,  "we  as  Virginia 
Indians  want  to  greet  them  as  a sovereign  nation,"  said  Stephen  Adkins, 
chief  of  the  Chickahominy  Indian  Tribe. 

Adkins  was  warmly  received  by  a large  audience  of  historians,  supporters 
and  fellow  Indians  who  filled  a meeting  room  on  the  campus  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary. 

And,  although  his  talk  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause,  he  found 
it  hard  to  conceal  his  resentment  that  his  tribe  and  others  have  had  to 
fight  to  prove  their  heritage  and  who  they  are. 

"We  know  where  our  roots  are,"  Adkins  said.  "We  have  been  born,  lived 
and  died  on  land  that's  been  in  our  families  for  thousands  of  years." 

Tribal  efforts  to  win  federal  recognition  have  begun  to  jell  in  recent 
years,  starting  with  a 1999  Virginia  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
support,  and  with  congressional  legislation  proposed  two  years  ago. 

But  one  of  the  bill's  sponsors.  Rep.  Jo  Ann  Davis,  R-lst,  said  the 
Indians'  quest  is  not  over.  The  legislation  faces  "an  uphill  battle,"  she 
said.  She  expressed  doubts  that  the  bills  will  be  passed  this  year.  "You 
are  going  to  have  to  help  me  fight  that  fight,"  she  told  the  crowd. 

If  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  at  Jamestown  in  1607  was 
America's  inaugural  event,  its  planned  400th  anniversary  is  pivotal  for 
several  Virginia  tribes. 

The  Nansemond,  Rappahannock,  Chickahominy,  Eastern  Chickahominy  and 
Upper  Mattaponi  Indians  tribes  and  the  Monacan  Indian  Nation  are  seeking 
federal  recognition.  The  two  other  state-recognized  tribes,  the  Pamunkey 
and  the  Mattaponi,  have  elected  to  not  seek  recognition.  The  six  tribes 
that  are  doing  so  view  the  2007  celebration  as  a deadline  for  their  quest 
for  recognition. 

History  suggests  that  the  Jamestown  settlers  likely  would  have  perished 
in  the  New  World  without  the  charity  of  Indian  tribes  that  provided  food 


at  key  times  in  the  colony's  bleakest  yeans.  Now,  with  the  400th 
anniversary  of  Jamestown  just  around  the  corner,  descendants  of  the 
colony's  benefactors  still  lack  recognition  from  the  federal  government. 

"What  a slap  in  the  face,"  Adkins  said. 

Federal  recognition  would  open  the  door  to  federal  aid  already  extended 
to  the  more  than  500  American  tribes  that  enjoy  the  status.  But  Indians 
who  spoke  last  night  kept  stressing  that  they  see  recognition  as  the  long- 
overdue  acceptance  of  who  they  are. 

For  hundreds  of  years  since  lamestown,  Virginia  Indians  have  struggled 
to  keep  their  identities  intact  and  have  often  viewed  government  as  a 
neglectful,  if  not  hostile,  impediment.  Virginia's  government  took  steps 
in  the  1920s  to  eliminate  all  record  of  native  peoples,  categorizing 
Indians  in  census  records  as  "colored." 

"It's  way  overdue,"  said  Chief  Kenneth  Branham,  of  the  Monacan  Indian 
Nation,  speaking  of  federal  recognition. 

Contact  Lawrence  Latane  III  at  (804)  333-3461  or  llatane@timesdispatch.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Media  General,  Inc. 
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Monument's  significance  registers  with  Mukilteo,  state 

By  Rachel  Tuinstra 

Times  Snohomish  County  bureau 

March  10,  2004 

MUKILTEO  - An  austere  granite  monument  that  marks  one  of  the  region's 
most  significant  events  has  been  granted  state  historical  recognition. 

The  monument,  which  commemorates  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Point 
Elliott  in  1855,  was  added  to  the  state's  heritage  register  in  January  and 
recently  nominated  for  placement  in  the  National  Register  of  Flistoric 
Places . 

"This  was  my  baby,"  said  Pat  Kessler,  a Mukilteo  resident  who  single- 
handedly  spearheaded  the  effort  to  put  the  marker  on  the  state's  register. 
"I  went  to  a City  Council  meeting  last  year  and  they  were  talking  about 
moving  the  monument.  And  I just  don't  think  it's  OK  to  move  monuments 
about . " 

The  treaty  was  a pact  between  Native  American  tribes  and  territorial  Gov. 
Isaac  Stevens.  The  agreement  turned  over  Indians'  ancestral  land  from 
Point  Pully,  about  halfway  between  Commencement  Bay  and  Elliott  Bay,  to 
the  British  boundary  (later  the  Canadian  border)  in  exchange  for  cash, 
relocation  to  reservations,  and  access  to  traditional  fishing  and  hunting 
grounds . 

Kessler  began  researching  the  tall  rock  column  that  stands  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Lincoln  Avenue  and  Third  Street  on  the  grounds  of 
Rosehill  Community  Center,  and  submitted  the  application  to  put  the  marker 
on  the  state's  registry. 

Being  listed  on  the  Washington  Heritage  Register  or  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  doesn't  offer  protection  or  restrictions  to 
the  site,  but  it  can  help  in  other  ways,  said  Michael  Houser,  a state 
architectural  historian. 

"The  idea  is  that  it's  an  honorary  designation  that  raises  public 
awareness,  and  hopefully  the  local  community  rallies  around  protecting 
those  site,"  said  Houser,  who  oversees  the  state's  historic  register. 

Point  Elliott,  near  where  the  treaty  was  purportedly  signed,  is  already 
on  the  state  register. 

The  city  had  no  idea  that  the  monument  was  being  considered  for  the 
Washington  Heritage  Register  until  Mukilteo  officials  received  a letter 


about  the  matter  in  January,  Mayor  Don  Doran  said.  He  said  he  believes  the 
monument  commemorates  a significant  event  in  history,  but  he  had  not 
really  considered  the  historical  significance  of  the  monument  itself, 
which  was  installed  75  years  after  the  treaty  was  signed. 

Still,  having  the  monument  listed  in  the  historic  registries  could  be 
potentially  beneficial  to  the  city,  he  said. 

"This  probably  brings  a higher  profile  to  the  monument.  I'm  sure  there 
are  people  who  look  at  the  list  of  historical  places  and  travel  about  to 
see  them,"  Doran  said.  "Hopefully,  they  spend  some  money  when  they  are 
here  and  help  maintain  our  economy  as  well." 

Doran  said  the  city  has  no  plans  to  move  the  marker  and  hopes  the 
monument's  new  historical  listing  raises  people's  awareness  for  the  treaty 
it  commemorates. 

"Next  year  will  be  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  treaty  signing,"  Doran 
said.  "We're  looking  at  forming  a committee  to  help  put  on  a celebration 
for  that.  Hopefully,  that  (celebration)  will  draw  a great  deal  of 
notoriety. " 

The  marker  was  placed  by  the  Everett  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  1930  on  the  grounds  of  what  was  then  Rosehill 
School.  It  honors  the  date  the  treaty  was  signed  - Jan.  22,  1855  - and  the 
approximate  place  where  it  was  thought  to  have  been  signed. 

The  monument  was  dedicated  May  2,  1931,  about  a year  after  it  was 
installed.  According  to  newspaper  accounts  at  the  time,  the  ceremony  drew 
3,000  people,  800  of  whom  where  Native  Americans,  some  who  were  reported 
to  be  descendants  of  the  treaty  signers. 

As  part  of  Kessler's  research,  she  tried  to  ascertain  the  spot  where  the 
treaty  was  signed.  Many  Native  Americans  gathered  for  the  signing,  so  a 
large,  open  space  near  fresh  water  and  suitable  for  camping  would  likely 
have  been  chosen  for  the  signing. 

The  assumption  is  that  the  treaty  was  signed  near  the  landmark  for  which 
it  was  named,  the  area  where  the  Mukilteo  Lighthouse  now  sits,  said  David 
Dilgard,  an  Everett  Public  Library  history  specialist.  Dilgard  also  worked 
with  Kessler  in  her  research. 

"No  one  knows  for  sure  where  it  was  signed,  but  I have  no  doubt  it  was 
in  Mukilteo,"  Dilgard  said.  "You  could  probably  assume  that  if  you  were 
standing  where  the  monument  is,  you  could  have  seen  the  signing  in  1855." 

Point  Elliott  was  listed  on  the  state's  heritage  register  in  1973  as  the 
site  of  the  Point  Elliott  Treaty  signing.  It  was  subsequently  rejected  by 
the  National  Register  for  lack  of  historic  documentation,  Houser  said. 

"I  don't  know  why  the  state  didn't  reject  it  then,  too,"  he  said.  "Who 
knows  what  they  were  thinking  back  in  the  '70s?" 

Kessler  found  a Jan.  7,  1930,  letter  from  Edmond  Meany,  a University  of 
Washington  history  professor,  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
saying  that  the  lighthouse  grounds,  or  Point  Elliott,  was  likely  the  spot 
where  the  treaty  was  signed. 

However,  other  documents  from  about  1931,  written  by  Seattle  and  King 
County  historian  Clarence  Bagley,  say  the  treaty  was  signed  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Snohomish  River. 

Kessler  said  she  now  wonders  whether  the  treaty  wasn't  signed  where  the 
river  flows  into  Possession  Sound. 

"My  theory  is  that  it  was  signed  in  Everett,"  Kessler  said.  "The  river 
would  have  been  a good  source  of  water  they  would  have  needed  for  a large 
number  of  people." 

Rachel  Tuinstra:  425-783-0674  or  rtuinstr@seattletimes . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Navajo-Hopi  Observer  - Letters  to  the  Editor 
Hopi  Tribe  weighs  NRCD  funding 
March  11,  2004 

On  Tuesday,  March  16  at  approximately  1:30  in  the  afternoon,  the  Hopi 
Tribal  Council  will  address  a Tribal  Resolution,  H-051-2004.  It  is  a 
possible  funding  proposal  that  will  aid  in  the  development  of  all  the 
Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  (NRCS)  contracts  initiated  through 
the  Moenkopi  Natural  Resources  Conservation  District  (MNRCD)  Field  Office 
located  in  Kykotsmovi,  Ariz. 

These  NRCS  contracts  were  initially  developed  and  approved  for  many 
individual  Hopi  ranchers  and  farmers  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  its  agency  the  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service. 
The  NRCS  programs  offer  many  funding  opportunities  in  conservation 
projects  associated  with  natural  resources  but  are  defined  as  cost  share 
and  incentive  based  funding  with  strict  financial  conditions. 

In  essence,  those  Hopi  individual  contract  holders  are  impeded  from 
fulfilling  their  contract  obligations  by  having  to  take  full  financial 
responsibility  of  paying  for  their  cost  share  percentage  and  all  material 
related  costs. 

There  are  approximately  27  contracts,  which  have  been  approved  since 
1997  with  only  one  that  has  been  fulfilled.  Some  NRCS  contracts  have 
expired  and  funding  pulled  back  due  to  lack  of  activity. 

If  these  NRCS  contractual  obligations  are  not  fulfilled,  then  penalties 
may  be  assessed.  It  is  also  possible  that  $1.2  million  of  USDA  obligated 
funds  would  have  to  be  returned  to  the  US  Government. 

A mutual  agreement  exists  between  the  MNRCD,  The  Hopi  Tribe  and  USDA  and 
a cooperative  agreement  between  the  MNRCD,  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  USDA's, 
Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  (NRCS).  Through  these  agreements, 
it  was  hoped  that  some  in-kind  services  and  material  costs  for  these 
contract  holders  would  be  provided  by  the  Hopi  Tribe's  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  inter-departments . 

However,  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  (DNR)  cannot  shoulder  the 
entire  burden  due  to  budgetary  constraints  imposed  upon  them  by  past  and 
present  budget  crisis.  It  is  difficult  for  DNR  to  carry  the  NRCS  projects 
while  at  the  same  time  fulfill  the  Hopi  Tribe's  project  priorities. 

Since  the  mid- '90s  when  the  Moenkopi  NRCD  was  first  conceived, 
officially  recognized  through  tribal  resolution  and,  subsequently,  through 
agreements  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  - in 
particular,  the  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  - the  Moenkopi  NRCD 
has  provided  access  to  USDA's  programs  to  those  individuals  who  have 
interest  in  obtaining  cost  share  and  incentive  based  funding  available  to 
them  through  our  NRCS  staffed  field  office  in  Kykotsmovi. 

To  date,  the  Moenkopi  NRCD  has  been  very  successful  in  bringing  in  money 
to  supplement  our  existing  departments  within  the  Hopi  Tribe's  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  in  those  areas  mentioned  above. 

However,  the  cost  share  programs  require  the  participants  to  provide, 
not  only  their  portion  of  cost  share,  but  also  the  up-front  monies 
associated  with  the  entire  cost  of  materials  involved.  Thus,  a problem  has 
arisen  for  many  NRCS  contract  holders  who,  not  by  their  fault,  cannot  meet 
the  financial  aspects  of  these  contracts. 

As  mentioned,  agreements  exists  whereby  the  Hopi  Tribe  is  a signee.  The 
problem  of  funding  and  fulfilling  the  contract  obligations  is  now  being 
addressed  to  take  the  appropriate  action  in  regards  to  this  matter  through 
a tribal  resolution  that  I have  put  forth  that  will  be  addressed  at  the 
March  16  meeting. 

The  resolution  will  basically  do  two  things.  First,  it  will  establish  a 
revolving  account  to  help  cover  the  related  expenditures  such  as  material 
costs  associated  with  all  NRCS  contracts. 

Second,  it  will  give  those  Hopi  farmers  and  ranchers  the  option  to  turn 
over  their  individual  contracts  to  the  Hopi  Tribe  to  fulfill  the  contract 
obligations.  This  would  eliminate  any  undo  hardships  or  possible  penalties 
to  those  participants  of  the  USDA  programs. 

I am  therefore  encouraging  all  agricultural  producers  (farmer  and 


ranchers)  to  come  to  the  March  16  Hopi  Tribal  Council  meeting  to  help 
support  and  participate  in  this  very  important  process. 

Leonard  A.  Selestewa, 

Board  President 
Moenkopi  NRCD 

Copyright  c.  2004  Northern  Arizona  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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New  N.M.  Indian  office  leader  meets  with  tribes 
Debate  issues  including  large  appropriations  bill 
SANTE  FE  NM 
Sam  Lewin 
March  9,2004 

The  brand  new  head  of  New  Mexico's  Indian  Affairs  Department  will  meet 
with  urban  tribal  leaders  in  an  effort  to  develop  a cohesive  direction  for 
the  agency. 

Governor  Bill  Richardson,  who  was  making  good  on  a campaign  vow  to  raise 
an  Indian  office  to  a cabinet-level  position,  elevated  the  department  last 
year.  The  move  ran  into  bumps  almost  immediately:  two  top  officials 
resigned  shortly  after  the  post  was  created. 

Derrith  Watchman-Moore  was  just  appointed  Interim  Cabinet  Secretary  on 
March  5.  Watchman-Moore  is  the  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Environment 
Department.  She  is  a member  of  the  Navajo  Nation  and  has  worked  in  the 
tribe's  government. 

She  said  meeting  with  the  urban  tribal  leaders  is  the  first  step  in 
fulfilling  the  position's  mandate. 

"I  look  forward  to  talking  to  tribal  leaders  and  receiving  their  input 
for  new  direction  to  the  Indian  Affairs  Department.  On  Wednesday,  March 
10th  the  Governor  will  sign  Flouse  Bill  2.  I am  interested  in  seeing  how 
many  capital  outlay  projects  will  be  reflected  in  the  final  draft  for  the 
tribes.  These  capital  outlay  projects  assist  tribal  communities  in 
building  and  maintaining  infrastructure  and  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  members  of  these  communities,"  Watchman-Moore  said  in  a statement. 

House  Bill  2 is  a massive  appropriations  bill.  According  to  the  OIA, 
there  are  22  tribes  in  New  Mexico  - 19  Pueblos,  the  Navajo  Nation,  the 
licarilla  Apache  Nation,  and  the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe.  According  to  the 
2000  census,  more  than  200,000  Native  Americans  reside  in  rural  and  urban 
areas  in  New  Mexico. 

The  IAD  currently  has  10  staffers  and  is  responsible  for  projects  and 
programs  totaling  more  than  $20  million 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Crow,  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  plan  reunion 
By  The  Montana  Standard 


March  14,  2004 

NEW  TOWN,  N.D.  (AP)  - A delegation  from  Montana's  Crow  tribe  has  formally 
invited  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  to  a historic  reunion. 

The  Crow  delegation,  led  by  Chairman  Carl  Venne,  met  Thursday  with 
members  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  business  council  to  finalize  plans 
for  the  event,  scheduled  Dune  25-27  at  Montana's  Crow  Agency,  southeast  of 
Billings . 

The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  include  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara,  on 
North  Dakota's  Fort  Berthold  reservation.  The  Crow  and  the  Hidatsa  once 
were  one  tribe,  officials  say. 

"It's  time  to  have  a reunion  with  our  relatives,  the  Hidatsa,  and 
rekindle  relationships  and  share  tradition  with  each  other,"  Venne  said. 

Three  Affiliated  Tribes  Chairman  Tex  Hall  accepted  the  invitation. 

"It  is  ironic  we  are  celebrating  200  years  since  the  white  man's 
expedition  (Lewis  and  Clark)  came  through  our  country  and  wintered  with  us, 
and  now  we're  getting  back  together  with  our  Crow  brothers  about  the  same 
time,"  Hall  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Montana  Standard/Butte,  MT. 
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Osages  give  committee  an  earful 

House  Resources  Committee  examines  tribe 

TULSA  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

March  15,  2004 

More  than  one  hundred  people  attended  a special  congressional  field 
hearing  in  North  Tulsa  today  that  examined  the  membership  requirements  of 
the  Osage  Tribe. 

The  House  Resources  Committee  hearing  concerned  proposed  legislation 
authored  by  Oklahoma  Congressman  Frank  Lucas.  The  measure  clarifies  the 
1906  federal  law  that  officially  recognized  the  Pawhuska-based  tribe.  The 
law  limited  the  membership  of  the  tribe  to  only  individuals  who  inherit  a 
share  of  the  Osage  mineral  estate.  Currently,  only  Osages  who  own  a 
headright  interest  in  the  Osage  mineral  estate  are  able  to  vote  or  run  for 
elective  office. 

Those  supporting  Lucas'  legislation,  which  reaffirms  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  tribe  to  determine  its  own  membership  and  form  of  government, 
say  the  1906  law  leaves  a lot  of  people  out  in  the  cold.  The  bill 
specifically  protects  current  owners  of  the  mineral  estate. 

"There  are  Osages  who  have  never  had  the  chance  to  participate  in  the 

Osage  government  and  that  is  a shame,"  said  Osage  Councilman  and 

Membership  Committee  Chairman  Mark  Freeman.  "This  bill  does  not  cost  any 
money.  We  are  not  asking  for  gaming  or  anything  like  that.  I would  ask  you 

to  go  back  to  Washington  and  pass  this  expeditiously." 

Freeman  told  the  committee  that  a quarter  of  all  headright  interests  are 
currently  in  non-Osage  hands. 

Tribal  members  tried  unsuccessfully  in  the  past  to  change  the  law 
through  the  judicial  system. 

"Federal  courts  didn't  want  to  jump  in  the  middle  of  an  act  of  Congress," 
said  Osage  Principal  Chief  Dim  Gray.  "After  a series  of  court  cases 
that  resulted  in  the  status  quo,  and  the  decision  to  reject  any  federal 
court  efforts  to  try  to  resolve  this  issue,  they  pointed  out  this  is  a 
Congressional  Act  and  if  you  want  to  fix  it  you  have  to  go  back  to 
Congress . 

Today  Congress,  or  at  least  a congressional  committee,  listened. 


In  announcing  the  hearing,  Lucas  seemed  to  buy  into  the  Osage  argument. 

"Younger  members  of  the  tribe  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  its 
activities,  yet  in  some  cases  the  law  prevents  them  from  being  members  of 
the  tribe  until  their  parents  die  and  the  children  inherit  the  mineral 
estate,"  Lucas  said.  "I'm  sure  the  tribe  can  create  a better  system  than 
the  current  federal  law." 

"I  think  that  what  Congress  was  trying  to  say  by  having  this  hearing 
here  is  that  they  wanted  to  listen  to  a broad  spectrum  of  Osages  about 
what  their  feelings  are  about  how  the  existing  government  is  not  serving 
the  needs  of  the  community.  My  job  here  was  to  take  alot  of  these  issues 
and  put  them  into  other  terms  that  are  consistent  with  federal  policy.  The 
idea  of  Indian  self-determination,  the  idea  of  choosing  your  own 
membership  criteria  and  choosing  your  own  form  of  government  is  the  domain 
of  federally  recognized  tribes  and  not  of  Congress,"  Gray  said. 
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In  the  five  hours  that  former  prime  minister  lean  Chre'tien  was  on  the 
stand  in  the  Victor  Buffalo  versus  the  Crown  civil  action  on  Feb.  23,  we 
got  a rare  glance  into  the  attitudes  that  have  shaped  Indian  policy  in 
this  country  over  the  last  40  years. 

It  was  like  sitting  around  the  Cabinet  table  and  seeing  how  the  minds 
worked  and  the  decisions  were  reached.  What  we  saw  was  not  malevolent,  but 
it  was  disturbing. 

Never  was  the  cultural  divide  so  evident  as  in  that  Federal  Court  of 
Canada  courtroom  that  day.  Samson  Cree  Nation  lawyer  lames  O'Reilly,  whose 
experience  as  a key  combatant  in  historic  Native  legal  fights  goes  back 
just  as  far  as  the  right  honorable  witness,  asked  Chre'tien  if  Native 
people  had  ever  told  him  they  believed  they'd  paid  their  taxes  up  front 
with  their  contribution  of  trillions  of  dollars  worth  of  lands  and 
resources  that  were  ceded  or  just  taken  from  them  by  the  Crown  in  the 
early  days  of  colonial  expansion. 

Chretien's  answer-and  the  court's  response-was  a defining  moment  in  the 
day's  events  and  in  the  history  of  the  relationship  between  Native  and 
non-Native  people. 

"Oh  yeah,"  Chre'tien  said.  "They  made  that  statement.  I don't  blame  them. 
They  were  making  their  case.  But  I have  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  life." 

Then  Dustice  Max  Teitelbaum  jumped  into  the  fray. 

"And  the  reality  is  they  did  not  prepay  their  taxes,  is  that  what  you're 
saying?"  his  Lordship  asked. 

"No,  no,"  replied  Chretien.  "I  don't  pass  judgment  because  I'm  not  a 
judge.  I wanted  to  be  a judge  but  I forgot  to  name  myself  [as  one]." 

Of  course  that  quip  was  repeated  in  media  reports  across  Canada  and  even 
in  the  United  States.  The  former  prime  minister  charmed  the  judge,  the 
media,  even  the  Native  audience  in  the  courtroom.  He  proved  to  be  a 
tremendously  charismatic  witness. 

That  Dustice  Teitelbaum  was  so  quick  to  raise  the  question  showed  us 
that  he,  Mr.  Chre'tien  and  all  of  the  non-Native  journalists  in  that  room 
do  not  believe  they  owe  anything  to  Native  people  at  all.  The  idea  is  so 
foreign  to  them  that  they  refuse-or  are  unable-to  even  give  it 
consideration . 

There  it  was  laid  bare  for  all  to  see:  the  root  of  the  conflict  between 
Native  and  non-Native  people  in  this  country.  Never  was  the  fundamental 


reality  of  the  cultural  divide  so  clearly  outlined  for  all  who  have  eyes 
to  see.  Too  bad  so  many  chose  to  close  their  eyes  to  it  or  look  away.  Or 
perhaps  they  just  weren't  equipped  to  see  it. 

In  order  to  be  so  equipped  you'd  have  to  be  able  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  Native  people  and  non-Native  people  are  equal  partners,  that  both 
have  the  right  to  have  their  cultures  and  worldviews  accepted  as  equal  by 
the  other. 

Chre'tien  couldn't  do  it.  We  fear  greatly  the  judge  won't  be  able  to  do 
it.  And  not  one  single  mainstream  journalist  was  able  to  do  it. 

The  realities  of  life,  to  use  Mr.  Chre'tien' s term,  are  not  something 
that  one  side  in  a partnership  can  decide.  He  was  essentially  arguing, 
while  being  clever  enough  not  to  use  the  hot  button  words,  that  Native 
peoples  are  conquered  peoples.  And  that's  a one-sided  view  of  history  that 
favors  the  non-Native  side  at  every  turn.  That  kind  of  bias  has  no  place 
in  a court  of  law  or  in  the  minds  of  a government  that  mouths  the  word 
"partnership"  every  chance  it  gets. 

If  that  point  of  view  goes  unchallenged  in  the  Cabinet  room,  in  any 
courtroom,  or  even  in  the  men's  room,  then  a biased,  one-sided  and 
mistaken  view  of  the  world  will  be  shaping  vital  decisions  that  will 
affect  the  future  course  of  this  country.  And  decisions  based  on 
contaminated  ideas  will  always  blow  up  in  our  face  at  some  point.  Garbage 
inj  garbage  out.  Once  you  get  off  course,  the  longer  you  go  before  the 
course  is  corrected,  the  more  lost  you  become.  In  other  words,  the 
chickens  will  come  home  to  roost.  When  and  how  are  the  only  questions. 

It's  time  to  face  these  fundamental  errors  in  accepted  mainstream 
Canadian  thinking. 

Mr.  Chre'tien,  it  is  said,  spent  a lot  of  time  looking  for  a legacy,  one 
great  accomplishment  that  will  echo  through  the  corridors  of  history  for 
all  time  and  prove  his  greatness.  Why  can't  this  be  it?  Why  can't  it  be 
that  he,  by  consenting  to  come  and  bear  witness  rather  than  fighting  and 
dodging  with  all  the  legal  strategies  available  to  him,  allowed  Canada  to 
finally  see  itself  clearly,  to  make  that  vital  course  correction  and  to 
get  on  the  right  path  towards  becoming  the  truly  just  society  it  aspires 
to  be. 
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OTTAWA  - Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  opened  the  door  Thursday  to  including 
aboriginal  leaders  at  first  ministers  meetings,  but  doused  hopes  for  major 
new  spending  on  natives. 

"We're  very  tight,"  Martin  said  of  federal  finances  after  a rare  meeting 
with  all  three  of  Canada's  First  Nations,  Inuit  and  Metis  leaders. 

"We're  just  going  to  have  to  operate  within  those  very  tight 
constraints,"  Martin  said  in  a brief  interview  as  the  final  touches  are  put 
on  a federal  budget  for  March  23. 

No  one  wants  to  see  the  country  go  back  to  the  overspending  that  once 
racked  up  billions  of  dollars  in  deficit,  he  said. 

Martin  has  toured  the  country  trying  to  shore  up  trust  in  Liberal 
management  amid  the  $100-million  sponsorship  scandal  involving  excess 
payments  to  Quebec  ad  firms.  His  government  is  also  asking  for  a refund  of 
$160  million  paid  for  questionable  computer  contracts  over  several  years  by 
the  Defence  Department  to  Hewlett-Packard  (Canada)  Ltd.  --  unless  the 


company  can  prove  related  work  was  done. 

And  RCMP  continue  to  investigate  a fraud  involving  millions  of  dollars 
in  irregular  spending  at  the  now  defunct  Virginia  Fontaine  Addictions 
Foundation  on  the  Sagkeeng  First  Nation  in  Manitoba.  Nine  people,  including 
three  ex-Health  Canada  officials,  have  been  charged. 

Martin  described  as  informal  the  meeting  with  Phil  Fontaine,  Assembly  of 
First  Nations  National  Chief,  Inuit  leader  lose  Kusugak,  and  Metis  leader 
Clement  Chartier. 

The  three  groups  have  drafted  an  agreement  to  work  together  on  common 
issues  that  could  be  signed  by  all  three  by  lune. 

Martin  has  said  aboriginal  poverty  must  become  a national  priority  "like 
never  before."  The  throne  speech  that  opened  Parliament  in  February  also 
called  native  living  conditions  "shameful." 

The  leaders  were  encouraged  Thursday  that  Martin  will  regularly  include 
them  at  meetings  of  the  cabinet  committee  on  aboriginal  issues  that  he 
leads . 

Inclusion  at  meetings  of  premiers  and  the  prime  minister  would  also  be 
a coup  for  aboriginal  leaders  who  were  excluded  under  Martin's  predecessor, 
lean  Chretien. 

"We  want  to  be  fully  engaged  in  all  the  issues  that  the  government  is 
deciding  on,"  Fontaine  said. 
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No  big  cash  in  federal  budget  for  native  housing  crisis:  source 
SUE  BAILEY 
Canadian  Press 
March  8,  2004 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Aboriginals  hoping  for  big  spending  in  the  federal  budget 
this  month  are  set  to  be  disappointed. 

A report  Monday  urged  a $l-billion  hike  for  reserve  housing  in  Quebec 
and  Labrador,  but  a senior  government  source  said  there  will  be  no  such 
infusion  to  ease  what  the  auditor  general  has  called  a national  native 
housing  crisis.  Instead,  the  March  23  budget  is  expected  to  make  smaller 
down  payments  on  urban  aboriginal  programs,  skills  development  and  forging 
new  ties  with  the  Metis. 

Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  has  said  aboriginal  poverty  must  become  a 
national  priority  "like  never  before." 

And  the  throne  speech  that  opened  Parliament  last  month  went  further, 
calling  native  living  conditions  "shameful." 

The  housing  crunch  is  "not  off  the  table  as  a priority  issue  by  any 
means,"  said  the  source,  who  spoke  on  condition  of  anonymity. 

"The  problem  is  that  . . . the  current  policy  as  it  relates  to  housing 
is  in  fact  quite  flawed. 

"It's  scattered  all  over,  there's  no  long-term  investment.  It's 
generally  a patchwork  policy  and  it's  clearly  not  a successful  or 
sustainable  one. " 

A special  cabinet  committee  on  aboriginal  affairs,  led  by  Martin,  will 
review  how  Ottawa  funded  reserve  housing  to  the  tune  of  $4  billion  in  the 
last  10  years. 

Despite  those  efforts.  Auditor  General  Sheila  Fraser  warned  last  year 
that  many  reserves  face  an  all-out  crisis.  Toxic  mould,  shoddy 
construction  and  lax  controls  have  all  added  to  over-crowding  and  social 
problems,  she  said. 

Fraser  called  for  an  action  plan  with  clear  goals,  defined  duties  and 
follow-up. 


As  the  government  reassesses  its  role,  it's  moving  on  other  aboriginal 
priorities,  said  the  source. 

The  federal  budget  is  expected  to  include: 

- $20  million  for  the  government  and  Metis  groups  to  study  the 
implications  of  a Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruling  last  year.  The 
watershed  judgment  recognized  aboriginal  hunting  and  other  rights  for 
those  of  mixed  native  and  European  descent  who  can  prove  historic  links 
to  surviving  Metis  communities  and  customs. 

- Renewal  and  possible  expansion  of  the  Aboriginal  Human  Resources 
Development  Strategy,  worth  $25  million  a year. 

- Renewal  of  the  $25-million  Urban  Aboriginal  Strategy  for  social  and  job 
training  programs  in  Vancouver,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Saskatoon,  Regina, 
Winnipeg,  Toronto  and  Thunder  Bay,  Ont. 

Hopes  were  also  riding  high  after  the  throne  speech  promised  "the 
resources  needed  to  ensure  safe  drinking  water  in  First  Nations' 
communities . " 

By  the  government's  own  estimates,  more  than  $700  million  is  needed  to 
upgrade  and  replace  water  treatment  plants  to  avoid  a potential  waterborne 
disaster.  Last  year's  federal  budget  committed  $600  million  - but  over  six 
years,  drawing  criticism  from  those  urging  faster  action. 

Chief  Lance  Haymond  of  Eagle  Village  First  Nation  in  Quebec  was  dismayed 
by  news  that  no  big-ticket  housing  item  is  expected  in  the  budget. 

"It's  a No.  1 priority." 

Haymond  and  other  leaders  released  a report  Monday  by  Quebec  consultants 
Gaston  St-Pierre  and  Associates.  Compiled  over  three  years,  it  was  billed 
as  the  most  recent,  comprehensive  assessment  of  "the  shocking  state"  of 
housing  on  42  First  Nations  in  Quebec  and  Labrador. 

The  report  concludes  that  8,700  new  houses,  worth  more  than  $1  billion, 
are  required  in  the  next  five  years  to  raise  native  living  conditions  to 
Canadian  standards. 
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Aboriginal  leaders  leave  meeting  with  Paul  Martin  empty-handed  but  hopeful 
SUE  BAILEY 
Canadian  Press 
March  11,  2004 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  opened  the  door  Thursday  to 
including  aboriginal  leaders  at  first  ministers  meetings,  but  doused  hopes 
for  major  new  spending  on  natives. 

"We're  very  tight,"  Martin  said  of  federal  finances  after  a rare  meeting 
with  all  three  of  Canada's  First  Nations,  Inuit  and  Metis  leaders.  "We're 
just  going  to  have  to  operate  within  those  very  tight  constraints,"  Martin 
said  in  a brief  interview  as  the  final  touches  are  put  on  a federal  budget 
for  March  23. 

No  one  wants  to  see  the  country  go  back  to  the  overspending  that  once 
racked  up  billions  of  dollars  in  deficit,  he  said. 

Martin  has  toured  the  country  trying  to  shore  up  trust  in  Liberal 
management  amid  the  $100-million  sponsorship  scandal  involving  excess 
payments  to  Quebec  ad  firms.  His  government  is  also  asking  for  a refund  of 
$160  million  paid  for  questionable  computer  contracts  over  several  years 
by  the  Defence  Department  to  Hewlett-Packard  (Canada)  Ltd.  - unless  the 
company  can  prove  related  work  was  done. 

And  RCMP  continue  to  investigate  a fraud  involving  millions  of  dollars 


in  irregular  spending  at  the  now  defunct  Virginia  Fontaine  Addictions 
Foundation  on  the  Sagkeeng  First  Nation  in  Manitoba.  Nine  people, 
including  three  ex-Health  Canada  officials,  have  been  charged. 

Martin  described  as  informal  the  meeting  with  Phil  Fontaine,  Assembly  of 
First  Nations  National  Chief,  Inuit  leader  lose  Kusugak,  and  Metis  leader 
Clement  Chartier. 

The  three  groups  have  drafted  an  agreement  to  work  together  on  common 
issues  that  could  be  signed  by  all  three  by  Dune. 

Martin  has  said  aboriginal  poverty  must  become  a national  priority  "like 
never  before."  The  throne  speech  that  opened  Parliament  in  February  also 
called  native  living  conditions  "shameful." 

The  leaders  were  encouraged  Thursday  that  Martin  will  regularly  include 
them  at  meetings  of  the  cabinet  committee  on  aboriginal  issues  that  he 
leads . 

Inclusion  at  meetings  of  premiers  and  the  prime  minister  would  also  be  a 
coup  for  aboriginal  leaders  who  were  excluded  under  Martin's  predecessor. 
Dean  Chretien. 

"We  want  to  be  fully  engaged  in  all  the  issues  that  the  government  is 
deciding  on,"  Fontaine  said. 
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Rallies  call  for  end  to  violence,  abuse 
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March  9,  2004 

When  16-year-old  Valicia  Velvet  Solomon  Osborne  disappeared  from  her 
Winnipeg  home  last  March,  her  family  kept  hoping  that  she  would  turn  up, 
but  they  dreaded  the  worst.  Their  dread  turned  to  anguish  seven  months 
later  when  some  of  her  severed  limbs  were  discovered  in  the  Red  River. 
Valicia  had  become  another  in  a long  list  of  Canadian  aboriginal  women  who 
have  been  murdered.  Her  killer  has  not  been  found. 

Outside  the  Manitoba  legislature  yesterday,  aboriginal  groups  marked 
International  Women's  Day  by  calling  for  more  public  attention  to  such 
cases . 

"There  are  children  - 16-  and  17-year-old  women  - that  are  disappearing 
off  the  streets  of  Winnipeg  frequently,"  said  Leslie  Spillett  of  the 
Mother  of  Red  Nations  Council. 

Spillett  estimated  500  aboriginal  women  across  the  country  have  vanished 
over  the  last  decade.  But  she  said  they  get  little  media  attention 
compared  with  the  cases  of  white  women,  such  as  Dru  Sjodin,  a university 
student  who  disappeared  from  a mall  in  Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  two  hours  south 
of  Winnipeg. 

In  Ottawa,  about  30  aboriginal  women,  chanting  "Rem-ember  our  sisters," 
marched  on  Parliament  Hill. 

Women  across  Asia  also  marked  the  day  with  rallies.  They  called  for  an 
end  to  domestic  violence  and  demanded  better  economic  opportunities. 

In  Bangladesh,  police  said  more  than  10,000  women  attended  about  a dozen 
demonstrations  in  the  capital  of  Dhaka.  Some  carried  placards  that  read: 
Stop  violence  on  women  and  Don't  kill  women  for  dowry. 

The  practice  of  demanding  a dowry  - money  and  gifts  given  by  a bride's 
family  to  the  groom's  as  a condition  of  marriage  - continues,  despite  a 
law  banning  it  in  the  impoverished  Muslim-ma jority  nation. 

More  than  570  women  - mostly  from  poor  families  - have  been  murdered  or 
committed  suicide  since  2000  because  their  families  failed  to  meet  dowry 
demands,  the  humans-rights  group  Odhikar  said  in  a report  released 


yesterday. 
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FIEADLINE:  Defining  Metis  a complex  task:  Hunting  ruling  spurs  more 

membership  claims 

EDMONTON  - After  claiming  a landmark  victory  for  Metis  hunting 
rights  in  the  Supreme  Court,  lawyer  Dean  Teillet  expects  it  will 
take  a few  more  years  for  Metis  people  to  agree  on  a national, 
standardized  identification  process. 

The  Vancouver-based  lawyer  said  the  next  step  will  be  convincing 
the  federal  government  to  respect  the  proposed  guidelines  for  who 
should  and  should  not  be  declared  Metis. 

"What's  the  definition  of  Canadian?"  asked  Teillet,  one  of  several 
guest  speakers  at  the  Metis  National  Council  conference  Thursday 
in  Edmonton.  The  meeting  runs  through  Saturday. 

"There  is  no  definition  of  Canadian,"  Teillet  said.  "We  don't  want 
to  lock  it  in  so  tightly  it  can't  grow  and  change." 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  identity  of  Metis  in  the  21st 
century,  she  said.  It's  complex  and  changing. 

"We  are  not  what  we  were  in  1885.  We  are  what  we  are  today." 

On  the  other  hand,  said  Teillet,  the  definition  of  Metis  cannot  be 
so  broad  as  to  include  everyone  with  aboriginal  ancestry. 

Metis  councils  in  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan, 

Manitoba  and  Ontario  each  have  their  own  identity  requirements  for 
membership. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Metis  National  Council  created  a national 
definition  of  Metis. 

The  national  definition  must  still  go  through  a lengthy  acceptance 
process.  Then,  a national  registry  will  be  created. 

Teillet  said  the  federal  government  has  promised  funding  in  its 
upcoming  budget  to  help  with  the  process. 

Last  September,  the  Supreme  Court  waded  into  the  issue,  creating 
its  own  basic  definition  of  Metis  in  a ruling  about  aboriginal 
hunting. 

Steve  Powley  and  his  son  Roddy,  from  a Metis  community  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  were  charged  with  hunting  without  a licence 
after  they  shot  a moose  in  1993. 

After  more  than  a decade  of  legal  battles,  Canada's  top  court 
ruled  Metis  people  with  links  to  historical  Metis  communities  and 
traditions  share  the  aboriginal  right  to  hunt  for  food  along  with 
First  Nations  people. 

Powley,  56,  died  of  diabetes  complications  last  week.  Teillet  said 
the  illiterate,  gentle  man  gave  her  a chocolate  bar  in  court  each 
day  during  the  trial. 

The  300  delegates  at  the  conference  Thursday  stood  for  a moment  of 
silence  in  his  honour. 

"He  was  not  a man  who  sought  the  limelight,"  said  Teillet.  "Steve 
took  on  a huge  burden  for  all  of  us  and  he  carried  it  with  dignity 
and  grace." 

Leah  LaPlante,  vice-president  of  the  Manitoba  Metis  Federation, 


said  the  hunting  decision  has  prompted  many  people  to  ask  for 
Metis  membership  who  don't  deserve  it. 

"People  are  coming  out  of  the  woodwork/'  said  LaPlante. 

Audrey  Poitras,  president  of  the  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta,  also 
said  more  people  have  been  requesting  memberships  since  the  Powley 
case.  A researcher  was  hired  to  help  applicants  trace  their 
genealogical  roots. 

About  32,000  Metis  are  registered  members  of  the  Alberta 
organization,  said  Poitras.  According  to  Statistics  Canada,  66,000 
Albertans  declared  themselves  Metis  on  the  last  census. 
cpurdy@thejournal . canwest . com 

WHO  IS  METIS? 

Provincial  Metis  groups  each  have  their  own  membership 
definitions.  In  1992,  the  Metis  National  Council  developed  a 
national  definition  guideline,  but  it  must  still  go  through  an 
approval  process. 

Last  fall,  the  Supreme  Court  granted  Metis  people  the  aboriginal 
right  to  hunt  for  food.  The  court  directed  the  government  to 
quickly  develop  a more  systematic  method  to  identify  Metis 
rights-holders . 

In  its  ruling,  the  court  outlined  a basic  definition. 

A METIS  PERSON  MUST: 

- self-identify  as  a member  with  an  ongoing  connection  to  a 
historic  Metis  community; 

- have  proof  of  an  ancestral  connection  to  the  community  by  birth, 
adoption  or  "other  means"; 

- be  accepted  by  the  community,  through  participation  in  a shared 
culture,  its  customs  and  traditions.  This  could  include  membership 
in  a Metis  political  organization. 
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Original  Message  

From:  Russell  Diabo 

First  Nations  Fiscal  and  Statistical  Management  Act 

Hon.  Andy  Mitchell  (Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development, 
Lib.)  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  Bill  C-23,  an  act  to  provide  for  real 
property  taxation  powers  of  first  nations,  to  create  a First  Nations  Tax 
Commission,  First  Nations  Financial  Management  Board,  First  Nations  Finance 
Authority  and  First  Nations  Statistical  Institute  and  to  make  consequential 
amendments  to  other  Acts. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  special  order  made  previously,  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  House  that  this  bill  is  in  the  same  form  as  Bill 
C-19  was  at  the  time  of  prorogation  of  the  previous  session. 

(Motions  deemed  adopted,  bill  read  the  first  time  and  printed) 

The  Speaker:  The  Chair  is  satisfied  that  this  bill  is  in  the  same  form 
as  Bill  C-19  was  at  the  time  of  prorogation  of  the  second  session  of  the 
37th  Parliament. 

[Translation] 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  order  made  on  Tuesday,  February  10,  2004,  the 
bill  is  deemed  read  the  second  time,  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Aboriginal  Affairs,  Northern  Development  and  Natural  Resourcesand  reported. 


[English] 


The  bill  will  therefore  stand  on  the  Order  Paper  at  report  stage  and  the 
notice  period  will  be  pursuant  to  Standing  Order  76.1(1). 

(Bill  deemed  read  the  second  time,  considered  in  committee  and  reported) 
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Native  flag  defaced,  police  charged 

OPP  unit  disbanded  after  internal  probe  by  professional  standards  bureau 
By  MARY  NERSESSIAN 
March  12,  2004 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Police  have  charged  eight  OPP  officers  with  Police 
Service  Act  offences  after  a Chippewa  band  member's  first  nations  flag  and 
his  photograph  of  the  Oka  standoff  were  defaced  early  this  year. 

On  3an.  12,  Chippewa  of  the  Thames  First  Nations  police  called  OPP 
officers  for  help  in  dealing  with  an  armed  man  who  had  barricaded  himself 
in  a residence,  said  Chief  Kelly  Riley  of  the  Chippewa  police.  After  he 
agreed  to  surrender,  members  of  the  central  tactics  and  rescue  unit 
entered  the  home. 

A week  and  a half  later,  the  man  approached  Chief  Riley  to  complain  that 
his  property  was  defaced.  Several  large  Xs  were  drawn  through  his  first 
nations  warriors  flag  with  a ballpoint  pen.  Another  large  X had  been  drawn 
through  the  image  of  a native  protester  facing  off  against  a Canadian 
soldier  in  a newspaper  clipping  he  kept  encased  in  plastic  for  protection. 

The  OPP  disbanded  the  central  tactics  and  rescue  unit,  based  in  Barrie, 
Ont.,  and  charged  the  eight  members  after  an  investigation  by  its  internal 
professional  standards  bureau. 

The  OPP,  in  consultation  with  Crown  counsel,  decided  against  criminal 
charges . 

"The  time  factor  is  part  of  the  investigation;  it  shouldn't  have  taken 
as  long  as  it  did,"  said  Superintendent  William  Crate,  commander  of  the 
OPP's  corporate  communications  bureau.  "We  believe  the  officers 
intentionally  misled  us  during  the  investigation. 

"It's  all  about  building  a culture  of  trust,"  he  said,  referring  to  the 
relationship  between  the  first  nations  people  and  the  OPP. 

"The  deceit  just  makes  it  worse.  That's  why  we  disbanded  that  team." 

Chief  Riley  said  the  man's  brother  had  given  him  the  flag.  "So  it  has  a 
large  sentimental  value.  The  flag,  undoubtedly  along  with  the  picture, 
will  be  replaced  but  perhaps  it's  not  the  same  thing. 

"What  that  flag  represents  is  the  warrior  society,  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  centuries  and  centuries.  . . . When  you  deface  something 
like  that,  depending  on  how  you  look  at  it,  it's  offensive.  It  may  only  be 
nylon,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  symbolizes  something." 

If  found  guilty,  the  eight  officers  may  face  demotion  or  firing.  Another 
seven  are  facing  internal  discipline,  which  can  range  from  counselling  to 
24  hours  loss  of  pay. 

The  four-person  Chippewa  policing  team  responds  to  the  community  of 
about  1,000  Chippewa  members  and  250  Munsee-Delaware  members  of  the  Thames 
First  Nation,  said  Chief  Riley.  The  Thames  First  Nation  is  in  southwestern 
Ontario,  about  36  kilometres  southwest  of  London. 

"It's  generally  a positive-enough  relationship,"  said  Chief  Riley,  of 
the  relationship  between  the  first  nations  police  and  the  OPP,  "however, 
because  of  the  extrajudicial  execution  of  [native  protester]  Dudley  George, 
the  OPP  have  not  been  allowed  in  [to  Chippewa  First  Nation  territory]. 

"The  people  here  really  want  policing  by  our  own  people,"  said  Chief 
Riley.  "We  are  perfectly  capable  of  providing  our  own  policing  around  here 
...  [but]  we  don't  have  the  money  to  be  able  to  do  it." 


The  OPP  provides  native  awareness  training  to  members  of  all  ranks,  said 
Supt.  Crate. 

But  he  added,  "that's  not  to  say  that  we  can't  do  things  better." 

The  first  hearing  is  on  May  12  at  OPP  headquarters  in  Orillia,  Ont. 
Charged  with  one  count  each  of  discreditable  conduct  and  deceit  are  John 
Latouf,  Ron  Heinemann,  Sean  O'Rourke,  Alex  Zapotoczny,  A1  Penrose,  Jason 
Kummer,  Cam  Cooper,  and  Brad  Traves.  Mr.  Latouf  and  Mr.  Heinemann  have 
both  been  suspended  from  duty.  The  other  men  have  been  reassigned. 
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WHITESAND  FIRST  NATION  PRESS  RELEASE 
FEDERAL  GUN  REGISTRY  DECLARED  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

The  Whitesand  First  Nation  is  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Ontario  Court 
of  Justice  has  today,  March  02,  2004  ruled  that  the  Federal  gun  registry, 
which  requires  Aboriginal  People  to  pay  fees  to  possess  firearms,  is 
unconstitutional  and  unenforceable. 

In  acquitting  Whitesand  First  Nation  members  Mark  and  Leon  Nayanookeesic 
of  all  charges,  the  court  exercised  for  the  very  first  time  in  Canada,  the 
courts  power  to  award  costs  in  criminal  case  against  the  Crown  for  it's 
involvement  in  breaching  a right  protected  under  section  35  of  the 
Constitution  Act(1982). 

The  decision  raises  broad  implications  for  Canadians  in  general  and 
Aboriginal  Canadians  in  particular.  Further  details  of  the  decision  and 
the  effect  of  the  historic  ruling  are  to  be  announced  by  Chief  Ernie 
Wanakamik  at  the  Whitesand  First  Nation  Rec  Hall  at  12  noon  on  March  4, 
2004. 

For  further  information  contact  Chief  Ernie  Wanakamik  at  the  Whitesand 
First  Nation  Band  Office  at  (807)  583-2177. 
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Ipperwash  judicial  inquiry  begins  next  month 
By  Richard  Mackie 
Wednesday,  March  10,  2004 

The  long-sought  judicial  inquiry  into  the  police  shooting  death  of  native 
protester  Dudley  George  will  begin  hearings  next  month  close  to  the  scene 
of  his  death  at  Ipperwash,  in  Southwestern  Ontario  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron . 

Mr.  Justice  Sidney  Linden  announced  yesterday  that  the  hearings  will 
begin  on  April  20  at  the  Forest  Memorial  Community  Centre,  about  10 
kilometres  from  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park.  Mr.  George  was  shot  and  killed 
as  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  tried  to  force  protesters  from  the  park 
on  Sept.  6,  1995. 

The  first  four  days  of  hearings  will  focus  on  the  issue  of  which 
interested  parties  will  be  allowed  to  have  lawyers  to  represent  them  and 
which  will  receive  funding  from  the  commission  to  assist  them  in  having 
representation . 
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Ball  'dropped'  on  Stonechild  probe,  inquiry  hears 
Canadian  Press 
March  9,  2004 

The  highest-ranking  Saskatoon  police  officer  to  testify  at  an  inquiry 
into  the  1990  freezing  death  of  Neil  Stonechild  admitted  Tuesday  that 
"somebody  dropped  the  ball"  when  it  came  to  the  investigation  of  the  case. 

The  admission  came  as  Deputy  Chief  Dan  Wiks  was  talking  about  why  Mr. 
Stonechild 's  death  was  never  referred  to  the  force's  major  crimes  unit  for 
investigation . 

The  lead  investigator  Keith  Jarvis,  an  inspector  with  the  morality  squad 
who  had  no  experience  with  suspicious  deaths,  had  asked  his  supervisors 
for  the  referral. 

Inquiry  Commissioner  David  Wright  asked  Chief  Wiks  why  that  request  was 
not  recorded. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  somebody  dropped  the  ball  here  and  that 
wasn't  picked  up,"  Chief  Wiks  testified. 

Mr.  Stonechild 's  frozen  body  was  found  on  the  outskirts  of  Saskatoon  in 
November,  1990. 

Some  people  believe  the  17-year-old  was  taken  by  police  outside  the  city 
and  abandoned  on  a so-called  "starlight  tour"  - the  name  given  to  what 
some  allege  was  the  police  force's  way  of  easily  handling  suspected 
troublemakers . 

The  inquiry  was  called  to  examine  what,  if  any,  role  officers  played  in 
Mr.  Stonechild 's  death  and  how  the  subsequent  investigation  was  carried 
out . 

Mr.  Wright  cannot  assign  blame,  but  can  make  recommendations  to  be  used 
in  the  future. 

Insp.  Jarvis's  lawyer,  Kenneth  Stevenson,  led  Chief  Wiks  through  some  of 
the  work  police  investigators  did  at  the  scene  where  the  body  was  found 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought. 

"The  scene  wasn't  properly  assessed,  nor  (were)  the  proper  resources 
accessed,"  Chief  Wiks  said. 

Mr.  Stevenson  asked  Chief  Wiks  if  the  reports  that  Insp.  Jarvis  filed  on 
the  case  were  complete. 

"They  seemed  to  contain  the  information  that  Jarvis  had,  but  I think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  Jarvis  should  have  went  further,"  Chief  Wiks  said. 

The  inquiry  has  already  heard  how  Saskatoon  police  originally 
investigated  Mr.  Stonechild 's  death  for  three  days  and  then  closed  the 
file.  At  the  time,  they  declared  the  aboriginal  teen  froze  to  death  while 
trying  to  walk  to  a correctional  facility. 

Mr.  Stonechild  is  one  of  three  aboriginal  men  to  freeze  to  death  under 
similar  circumstances. 

In  2000,  Rodney  Naistus,  25,  was  found  frozen  to  death  south  of  the  city. 
Five  days  later,  the  body  of  social  work  student  Lawrence  Wegner,  30,  was 
found  frozen  in  the  same  area.  Inquests  into  those  deaths  were 
inconclusive. 

A third  man,  Darrell  Night,  came  forward  after  Mr.  Wegner's  body  was 
found.  Mr.  Night  reported  he  had  been  dropped  off  by  police  south  of  the 
city  on  a bitterly  cold  night,  but  had  managed  to  get  to  a nearby  power 
station  for  help. 

The  cases  sparked  outrage  in  the  Saskatoon  aboriginal  community  and  led 
to  one  of  the  largest  RCMP  investigations  in  provincial  history. 

Two  Saskatoon  police  officers  - Dan  Flatchen  and  Ken  Munson  - were  found 
guilty  of  unlawful  confinement  in  the  Night  case  and  sentenced  to  eight 
months  in  jail.  They  were  fired  from  their  jobs. 
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Blackfeet  leaders  anxious  to  reclaim  control  of  law  enforcement 
despite  widespread  support  for  BIA 
By  MICHAEL  3AMIS0N  of  the  Missoulian 
March  14,  2004 

BROWNING  - Walk  the  windblown  streets  of  Browning,  of  Heart  Butte  and 
East  Glacier  and  Blackfoot,  and  you'll  be  hard  pressed  to  find  anyone  who 
thinks  the  Blackfeet  tribe  should  be  given  a badge. 

Teachers  prefer  the  blue-uniformed  cops  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  who  took  over  a year  ago  amid  allegations  of  corruption  in  the 
tribal  police  department.  Store  owners  prefer  the  BIA,  too.  So  do  nurses 
and  mothers  and  bartenders  and  ranchers  and  the  young  woman  who  steams  the 
lattes  in  the  concrete  tepee  building. 

But  elected  leaders  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  say  they  will 
ignore  that  popular  sentiment.  Before  spring  melt  soaks  the  prairie,  the 
Tribal  Council  hopes  to  have  begun  the  business  of  wresting  police  powers 
back  from  the  BIA,  despite  overwhelming  public  opposition. 

"We  want  to  take  control  of  our  destiny,"  said  Gordon  Monroe,  an 
official  on  the  Tribal  Council  and  a member  of  the  tribe's  Law  and  Order 
Committee.  "We  want  this  program  back." 

Problem  is,  a whole  lot  of  the  folk  who  live  here  don't  necessarily  want 
the  tribal  police  back. 

"I've  been  very  pleased  with  the  BIA  taking  over,"  said  Arlene  Augare, 
one  of  several  residents  who  turned  out  for  a community  meeting  in  Heart 
Butte  on  a wintry  Wednesday  the  first  week  of  March.  The  room  was 
unanimous,  with  everyone  firmly  behind  the  agency  takeover.  "I'll  back  the 
BIA  100  percent.  The  tribe  wants  the  power  so  bad,  but  they  proved  they 
can 't  handle  it. " 

A government  review  of  the  BIA's  presence  this  past  year,  conducted  in 
early  March,  included  interviews  with  dozens  of  people  in  several 
reservation  communities.  While  those  interviews  did  uncover  some 
complaints  about  the  BIA  police,  they  failed  to  turn  up  anyone  who  wanted 
the  tribe  to  reclaim  policing  powers. 

Likewise,  several  dozen  interviews  conducted  by  the  Missoulian  in  three 
separate  reservation  towns  failed  to  find  anyone  who  wanted  to  see  tribal 
cops  back  on  the  beat. 

Then  there  was  that  community  meeting  in  Heart  Butte,  likewise  unanimous 
in  its  support  of  continued  BIA  policing. 

Only  the  Tribal  Council's  own  survey  of  nearly  500  reservation  residents 
turned  up  any  support  for  tribal  cops,  and  even  that  survey  showed  only 
one-third  of  the  population  in  favor  of  returning  policing  to  the  tribe. 

"People  are  afraid  to  give  it  back  to  the  tribe,  because  of  the  past," 
said  Francis  Onstad,  who  helped  compile  the  tribe's  survey.  Still,  she 
said,  the  tribal  government  is  fixing  the  problems,  and  is  increasingly 
prepared  to  police  itself,  even  if  the  people  don't  realize  it. 

Those  fixes,  however,  are  tough  to  point  to.  No  actual  changes  appear  to 
have  been  made  to  address  the  concerns  of  corruption  and  political 
influence  that  brought  the  BIA  to  town  in  the  first  place. 

"It's  pretty  clear  what  people  think  about  this  situation,"  said  Ed 
Naranjo.  "People  don't  necessarily  like  everything  about  the  BIA,  but  they 
sure  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  tribal  police." 

Naranjo  is  in  charge  of  regional  law  enforcement  for  the  BIA,  overseeing 
a six-state  area  that  includes  Montana,  Wyomin 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

March  27,  2004 

Blackfeet  sa ' aiki ' somm/duck  moon 
Mvskokee  tasahcucee/little  spring  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  News  and  Information  Distribution,  Big  Mountain 
and  Netrez-L  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Is  it  wrong  for  me  to  love  my  own?  Is  it  wicked  for  me  because  my  skin 
is  red?  Because  I am  Sioux?  Because  I was  born  where  my  father  lived? 
Because  I would  die  for  my  people  and  my  country?" 

_ Chief  Sitting  Bull,  Hunkpapa  Lakota 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

i Tourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Last  week's  issue  included  articles  detailing  tribal  efforts  to  stop 
the  ill  designed,  but  massively  over  funded  Department  of  Interior's 
replacement  for  the  BIA,  Tex  Hall's  and  Doe  Shirley's  very  well  stated 
denouncement  of  the  plan  and  current  misrepresentation  of  the  fact,  and 
Dudge  Lamberth's  once  again,  still,  yet  order  to  shut  down  Dol  computers 
and  his  refusal  to  dismiss  special  court  trust  monitor  Balaran. 

That  issue  wasn't  even  a day  old  when  news  emerged  the  Dol  was  again 
attempting  to  circumvent  court  decisions  by  petitioning  a panel  of 
judges  who  have  already  proven  to  be  in  the  Bush/Norton  Camp  to  have 
both  Lambert  and  Balaran  removed  from  the  case. 

Understand  this:  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  is  trying  to  weasel 
out  of  contempt  charges  concerning  the  loss  (theft?)  of  Indian  Trust  funds 
and  her  appointee  Griles  has  been  soundly  condemned  for  his  repeated 
unethical  behavior. 

Only  the  most  blind  of  Bush/Norton  advocates  could  deny  that  Norton 
and  Griles  are  the  worst  possible  examples  of  public  servants.  The 
goals  have  never  been  to  protect  the  natural  resources  the  Dol  is  charged 
with  watching  over,  nor  has  there  been  any  effort  to  resolve  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  misplaced  Indian  Trust  Funds  issue.  There  efforts  have  been 
to  rape  the  environment  and  turn  the  oil,  coal  and  other  mining  interests 
loose  with  little  or  no  oversight.  Efforts  on  behalf  of  Indians  have  been 
even  less  coy.  The  wholesale  turnover  of  what  was  the  BIA  to  Ross  Swimmer 
is  another  way  to  funnel  funds  away  from  Indians  and  into  the  hands  of 
bureaucrats.  Norton  continues  to  try  every  trick  in  the  book  to,  not  only 
sidestep  her  contempt  conviction;  but  to  turn  her  own  "just-us"  dogs  loose 
on  the  judge  that  continues  to  hold  her  feet  to  the  fire. 

Even  the  most  unscrupulous  cannot  survive  long  out  of  the  shadows  they 
hide  in.  Keep  your  support  behind  Dudge  Lamberth,  court  monitor  Balaran 
and  especially  the  Blackfeet  banker  who  dared  to  shine  the  first  light  on 
this  scandalous  pack,  Elouise  Cobell. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30013,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 

News  of  the  people  featured 

- Griles  ethical  Train  Wreck 
blamed  on  Lax  Culture 

- Lamberth  and  Balaran 
targeted  for  removal 

- Haskell  loses  Internet  Access 

- McCaleb  on  BIA, 

DOI  Computer  shutdown,  Tex  Hall 

- Pact  would  give  Indians 
more  control  of  Remains 

- Dismissal  of 

Reservation  Lawsuit  affirmed 

- Former  Mekko  threatens 
Kailagee  takeover 

- O'odham  solutions  elusive 

- Hopis  will  march 
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- Squaw  is  out  but  Piestewa  isn't  in 
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"RE : Griles  ethical  Train  Wreck  blamed  on  Lax  Culture"  

Date:  Wed,  17  Mar  2004  08:57:49  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="DoI  ETHICS  FAILURE" 

http: //www. indianz . com/News /archive/000707. asp 

Report  blames  lax  culture  for  Griles  ethical  'train  wreck' 

March  17,  2004 

The  appointment  of  D.  Steven  Griles  to  a top  position  at  the  Department 
of  Interior  was  a "train  wreck  waiting  to  happen"  because  officials  were 
unable  to  deal  with  complex  ethical  issues  raised  by  his  relationship  with 
former  clients,  an  internal  report  concluded  on  Tuesday. 

An  18-month  investigation  by  Interior  Inspector  General  Earl  E.  Devaney 
found  numerous  instances  in  which  Griles  had  questionable  dealings  with 
former  clients  in  the  oil,  gas  and  coal  industry.  At  the  same,  he 
continued  to  receive  $284,000  a year  for  work  he  had  done  for  the  industry 
before  joining  the  Bush  administration  in  Duly  2001. 

As  a condition  of  accepting  the  $1  million-plus  payment,  Griles  pledged 
to  recuse  himself  from  decisions  that  may  affect  old  clients.  Yet 
Devaney' s 146-page  report  detailed  cases  where  the  department's  number  two 
in  command  inserted  himself  in  situations  that  could  have  benefited 
private  interests. 

"Mr.  Griles'  lax  understanding  of  his  ethics  agreement  and  attendant 
recusals,  combined  with  the  lax  dispensation  of  ethics  advice  given  to  him, 
resulted  in  lax  constraint  over  matters  in  which  the  Deputy  Secretary 
involved  himself,"  the  report  stated. 

Despite  the  critical  language,  Devaney  said  there  was  no  evidence  of 
wrongdoing  by  Griles.  With  the  possible  exception  of  two  cases,  all  of  his 
dealings  were  within  the  bounds  of  the  law,  the  report  noted. 

However,  Devaney  laid  blame  on  ethics  and  legal  officials  for  failing  to 
provide  "rigorous  ethics  advice"  to  Griles  and  other  top  political 
appointees.  "The  wholesale  failure  of  the  ethics  program  at  the  department 
emanates  from  a fundamentally  flawed  design  crafted  over  time  by  a cast  of 
negligent  architects,"  he  wrote. 

One  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  report  centered  over  a coalbed  methane 
drilling  plan  that  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  of  Montana  opposes.  In 
April  2002,  Griles  contacted  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  after 
that  agency  gave  the  worst  rating  possible  for  the  proposal. 

The  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  an  independent  federal  agency, 
suggested  that  the  contacts  may  have  been  illegal  because  three  of  the  six 
companies  seeking  to  mine  the  Powder  River  Basin  in  Montana  and  Wyoming 
were  former  clients  of  Griles. 

Griles  defended  his  involvement  by  stating  that  they  were  reviewed  by  an 
Interior  attorney  who  had  been  taken  off  the  trust  fund  case.  But  the 
attorney,  Tim  Elliott,  told  investigators  that  he  usually  leaves  such 
decisions  up  to  top  officials  "under  the  premise  that  they  themselves  will 
understand  better  whether  or  not  a given  matter  will  present  a possible 
appearance  of  impropriety, " the  report  said. 

In  the  second  case,  Griles  organized  a dinner  at  the  home  of  his  former 
business  partner,  Marc  I.  Himmelstein,  who  continued  to  represent  the 
drilling  companies.  Two  top  Interior  officials  - Kathleen  Clarke,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  Rebecca  Watson,  assistant  secretary 
for  land  and  minerals  management  - directly  responsible  for  development  in 
the  basin  attended  the  April  2002  dinner. 

According  to  Griles,  the  dinner  was  held  so  that  the  top  officials  could 


get  acquainted  with  each  other.  Former  assistant  secretary  Neal  McCaleb, 
who  would  have  had  a trust  responsibility  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe, 
was  not  invited,  based  on  records  reviewed  for  the  report.  Griles  defended 
the  event  as  a strictly  social  one  where  no  business  was  discussed. 

Griles  ended  up  reimbursing  Himmelstein  for  the  dinner  - $30  a head  for 
a total  of  $180  - after  Interior  attorney  Elliott  found  out  about  it  and 
raised  concerns.  But  Devaney  noted  that  Himmelstein  was  a "prohibited" 
contact  for  Griles  due  to  their  financial  relationship. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  responded  to  the  report  by  saying  that 
Griles  has  already  acknowledged  he  should  have  used  better  judgment  in 
organizing  a dinner  with  members  of  the  department.  Since  then,  he  has 
taken  a number  of  steps  to  strengthen  the  ethics  screening  and  oversight 
within  his  office  to  avoid  a similar  occurrence." 

Despite  Devaney' s referral  of  the  two  cases  for  possible  action,  Norton 
said  the  report  "closes  the  issue." 

Griles  also  said  that  he  "glad  this  matter  is  behind  me  [so]  we  can 
continue  to  work  to  advance  our  initiatives  to  provide  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  public  and  protect  and  conserve  our  land  and 
resources  responsibly."  Griles  was  once  a visible  figure  in  Indian  Country 
for  his  work  on  the  trust  reform  task  force  but  has  dropped  to  low-profile 
since  late  2002. 

An  environmental  group  that  has  been  highly  critical  of  Griles  and  was 
instrumental  in  uncovering  his  contacts  with  former  clients  called  the 
report  "damning."  Kristen  Sykes,  of  Friends  of  the  Earth,  said  "it 
uncovers  regular  and  consistent  breaches  of  Griles'  ethics  agreements  and, 
more  importantly,  blatant  violations  of  the  public's  trust.  If  this  White 
House  is  serious  about  ethics  and  accountability,  Griles  should  be 
dismissed  immediately." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 

"RE:  Lamberth  and  Balaran  targeted  for  removal"  
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Appeals  court  hears  arguments  to  remove  judge 
Lamberth  and  Balaran  targeted  for  removal 
WASHINGTON  DC 
Jennifer  Tedlock 
March  16,  2004 

D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  heard  oral  arguments  Monday  on  a motion  to 
disqualify  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  and  special  master  Alan  Balaran  from  a 
contempt-related  proceeding  in  Cobell  vs.  Norton,  the  Indian  trust  fund 
case. 

The  Native  American  Times  contacted  Judge  Lamberth 's  office.  He  was 
unable  to  comment  on  the  hearing  since  the  case  remains  unsettled. 

Last  January  Lamberth  rejected  a request  to  recuse  himself  and  Balaran 
from  the  case.  The  request  was  filed  by  some  of  the  29  current  and  former 
government  officials  and  lawyers  who  are  accused  of  destroying  e-mail 
records  in  violation  of  court  orders. 

Chief  Judge  Douglas  H.  Ginsberg  and  Judges  A.  Raymond  Randolph  and  Karen 
Lecraft  Henderson,  who  threw  out  charges  of  contempt  against  Secretary 
Gale  Norton  and  former  Indian  Affairs  aide  Neal  McCaleb,  have  been 
assigned  to  the  matter. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
"RE : Haskell  loses  Internet  Access"  


Date:  Thu,  18  Mar  2004  08:37:12  -0700 
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Haskell  loses  Internet  access 

Interior  Department  cuts  service  after  system  deemed  vulnerable  to  hackers 
By  Dave  Ramey,  Journal-World 
March  18,  2004 

Don't  bother  sending  an  e-mail  to  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University.  It 
won't  get  through. 

The  university's  Web  site  is  down,  too. 

"We've  been  disconnected,"  said  David  Fire,  director  of  computer 
services  at  Haskell. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  pulled  the  plug  Tuesday  on  the 
university's  access  to  the  Internet  after  a federal  judge  ruled  the 
department  hadn't  done  enough  to  protect  its  computer  system  from  hackers. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  ordered  the  cutoff  Monday  to  protect 
oil,  gas,  timber  and  grazing  royalties  held  in  trust  for  American  Indians. 
The  computerized  system  for  calculating  royalties  has  been  deemed 
vulnerable  to  hackers. 

The  department's  handling  of  the  trust  accounts  is  the  subject  of  a 1996 
lawsuit  --  Cobell  v.  Norton  --  filed  on  behalf  of  more  than  300,000 
American  Indian  landowners  seeking  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  damages 
dating  back  to  the  19th  century. 

Lamberth  wrote:  "The  interest  of  the  300,000-plus  current  beneficiaries 
of  the  individual  Indian  trust  outweigh  the  potential  inconvenience  of 
those  parties  that  would  otherwise  have  access  to  Interior's  Internet 
services . " 

The  ruling  affected  Haskell  because  the  university  is  governed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  is  part  of  the  Interior  Department. 

The  university's  access  to  the  Internet  is  through  the  BIA  office  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M. 

"We've  not  been  told  when  we'll  be  back  up,"  Fire  said.  "I  doubt  that 
it'll  be  anytime  soon." 

Campus  in  disarray 

Losing  the  Internet  was  causing  more  than  a few  headaches. 

"The  library's  catalog  is  connected  to  the  Internet,  so  it's  down  --  so 
is  access  to  the  interlibrary  loan  program,"  said  Haskell  spokeswoman  Lori 
Tapahonso.  "They've  gone  back  to  checking  books  out  by  hand. 

"A  lot  of  students  are  working  on  their  final  research  projects.  And  now 
they  don't  have  access  to  the  Internet;  they're  going  to  have  to  go  to 
either  the  public  library  or  to  KU." 

Haskell's  communications  with  the  BIA  and  other  federal  and  tribal 
agencies  have  been  crippled. 

"So  much  of  that  was  done  by  e-mail,"  Tapahonso  said,  noting  the 
university's  staff,  faculty  and  students  cannot  send  or  receive  e-mails  on 
campus.  Those  with  accounts  through  Haskell's  Web  site  cannot  access  their 
e-mail  at  all. 

The  disconnection  is  not  expected  to  interfere  with  Haskell  employees 
getting  their  paychecks  on  time. 

"That's  handled  by  an  internal  system,"  Fire  said.  "But  there  will  be 
some  people  who  won't  be  getting  their  statement  electronically." 

Student-aid  transactions  are  expected  to  slow  down. 

"All  of  that  is  done  on  the  Internet.  You  go  online,  fill  out  the  forms 
and  it's  done,"  said  Kyle  Holden,  a Creek-Commanche  freshman  from  Norman, 
Okla.  "Now  we're  back  to  the  old-school  days  where  it  takes  10  or  15  days 
to  get  your  money.  This  isn't  cool  when  it  comes  to  financial  aid." 

Kerrie  Blevins,  a Cherokee  sophomore  from  Broken  Arrow,  Okla.,  said  many 
students  would  be  hard-pressed  to  finish  their  class  projects  without  the 
Internet . 


"It  doesn't  sound  like  a big  deal  to  just  go  to  KU  on  the  public 
library/'  she  said.  "But  if  you  go  to  KU,  you  have  to  pay  $15  for  an  ID, 
and  a lot  of  students  don't  have  that  kind  of  money.  And  they  don't  have 
cars,  so  it's  asking  a lot  for  them  to  walk  all  the  way  to  the  library 
downtown.  They'll  have  to  catch  rides  or  take  the  bus  --  the  bus  costs 
money,  too." 

Not  the  first  time 

The  shutdown  Tuesday  was  the  third  since  2001,  when  a court-ordered 
investigation  found  that  hackers  could  easily  steal  money  from  the  system 
used  to  calculate  royalties. 

Lamberth  made  it  clear  Monday  he  was  miffed  by  the  Department  of 
Interior's  response  to  continuing  security  concerns. 

In  his  order,  Lamberth  wrote:  "The  feigned  indignance  of  Interior  aside, 
there  is  simply  no  other  alternative  (to  the  shutdown).  Interior  brought 
this  on  themselves." 

In  a statement  faxed  to  major  media  outlets,  a Department  of  Interior 
spokesman  said  Lamberth  was  embarking  on  "a  new  frontier  in  this  court's 
efforts  to  run  the  operations  of  the  executive  branch." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawrence  Journal-World . 
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McCaleb  on  BIA,  DOI  computer  shutdown  and  Tex  Hall 
"Computer  security  is  a hoax." 

TULSA  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
March  18,  2004 

Former  Assistant-Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  Neal  McCaleb  is  critical  of 
both  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  President  Tex  Hall  and  U.S. 
District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth. 

Hall,  because  he  told  a congressional  committee  that  tribal  leaders  were 
not  adequately  consulted  over  the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  Lamberth  because  he  shut  down  the  Department  of  Interior's 
internet  capabilities  again. 

McCaleb  now  develops  economic  strategies  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 
Following  an  appearance  Thursday  before  the  Tulsa-chapter  of  the  American 
Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Oklahoma,  McCaleb  said  he  doesn't  understand 
Hall's  statements. 

"I  presided  over  the  concept  of  the  reorganization  and  it  was  done  in 
consultation  with  the  tribes.  We  spent  a year  trooping  all  over  the  United 
States  to  Indian  centers  and  tribal  leaders  and  we  spent  an  incredible 
amount  of  time.  I'm  not  saying  we  had  consensus  but  we  have  tremendous 
input,"  McCaleb  said.  "Tex  himself  spent  months  of  his  personal  time  in 
late  '01  and  '02  and  we  had  two  meetings  a month  from  Alaska  to  the 
Southern  states  to  the  West  Coast.  Tex  and  I were  co-chairmen  of  these 
events,  and  I am  amazed  that  his  point  is  that  there  hasn't  been  any 
meaningful  input." 

Lamberth  is  the  judge  in  the  Indian  trust  lawsuit.  He  said  DOI  is  unable 
to  prevent  hackers  from  entering  their  Website.  He  originally  suspended 
the  agency's  online  capabilities  in  2001,  after  hackers  infiltrated  and 
viewed  account  information  on  trust  monies  held  by  American  Indians. 

"I'm  surprised  [by  the  shutdown.]  When  I was  there,  I was  sworn  in  in 
Duly  of  2001,  and  by  the  end  of  December  we  had  engaged  the  company  they 
hired  to  hack  in.  I thought  we  were  really  close  with  dealing  with 
firewalls  and  dealing  with  security.  I'm  not  an  expert  in  computers,  but  I 


do  know  this:  Microsoft  is  vulnerable,  and  I don't  know  why  we  expect  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  be  completely  invulnerable  when  the  operating 
system  they  are  based  on  is  vulnerable,"  McCaleb  said.  "Computer  security 
is  a hoax." 

He  also  agreed  with  Department  of  Interior  attorneys  and  some  tribal 
leaders  who  believe  the  net  result  of  the  shutdown  will  be  hardship  in 
Indian  Country. 

"It  does  not  serve  individual  Indian  money  account  holders  well.  Nobody 
has  ever  documented  that  anybody  ever  lost  a dime  because  the  system  was 
invaded  and  somebody  siphoned  the  money  off,"  he  said. 

McCaleb  voluntarily  resigned  shortly  after  he  was  accused,  along  with 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  of  contempt  of  court.  The  charges  against 
him  were  subsequently  dropped.  McCaleb  was  vindicated  and  today  insists  he 
is  happy  to  be  out  of  the  public  sector. 

"Oh  yes.  I wouldn't  have  left  otherwise." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Pact  would  give  Indians  more  control  of  remains 
March  17,  2004 

SIOUX  FALLS  (AP)  - Tribes  would  have  more  say  in  the  management  of 
American  Indian  remains  and  cultural  sites  along  the  Missouri  River  under 
an  agreement  in  the  final  stages  of  review. 

Known  as  the  Programmatic  Agreement,  the  document  would  replace  an  older 
one  that  gave  little  voice  to  the  people,  according  to  lames  Picotte, 
historic  preservation  officer  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

This  time,  22  tribes  were  invited  to  participate.  Over  the  weekend, 
representatives  from  at  least  nine  tribes  joined  discussions  on  the 
document,  he  said. 

"The  tribes  had  the  opportunity  for  input,  and  I'm  real  pleased  with  the 
process,"  Picotte  said. 

After  the  agreement  is  reviewed  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  it  will 
be  sent  to  state  and  tribal  governments  for  approval,  Larry  lanis,  a 
cultural  officer  for  the  corps  in  Omaha,  said. 

When  Missouri  River  dams  were  built  from  the  1940s  to  the  1960s,  many 
American  Indian  cultural  sites  and  burial  grounds  were  submerged.  The  new 
lakes  eroded  the  shore,  leaving  sites  vulnerable  to  water  damage, 
vandalism  and  theft. 

Many  tribes  have  accused  the  corps  of  managing  federal  land  along  the 
river  without  regard  for  those  sites. 

"Never  in  the  entire  process  did  anyone  ever  take  into  account  that  they 
were  going  to  destroy  immense  treasure-troves  of  cultural  history,"  said 
Greg  Bourland,  former  chairman  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  and  head 
of  the  committee  that  wrote  the  new  agreement. 

He  called  the  document  a major  advance. 

"The  Programmatic  Agreement  basically  has  language  that  treats  everyone 
as  equals,"  he  said.  "So  the  agreement  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  it's  not 
paternalistic . " 

His  presence  at  the  negotiations  is  testament  to  that,  he  said. 

"I  was  one  of  the  strongest  opponents,  when  I was  the  tribal  chairman, 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  So  it's  odd  that  I am  in  this  position  today," 
he  said. 

The  corps  spends  $3  million  a year  on  locating,  stabilizing  and 
monitoring  cultural  sites  on  the  river,  but  there  is  a $77  million  backlog 
in  projects,  Danis  said. 


"The  one  bad  point  about  this  is  that  even  though  we  have  this 
(agreement),  even  though  we  say  we're  going  to  do  all  these  things,  the 
corps  has  limited  funds,"  Picotte  said. 

The  agreement  will  help  tribal  and  corps  officials  plan  and  prioritize 
the  sites  that  need  the  most  attention. 

The  next  step  is  for  the  corps  to  suggest  changes  to  the  drafting 
committee,  said  Danis.  Then  each  tribe  will  decide  whether  to  sign.  Those 
that  do  not  will  have  to  deal  with  the  old  process. 
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Federal  appeal  court  agrees  county,  bank  not  harmed  by  band 
March  17,  2004 

The  Eighth  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  on  Tuesday,  March  9,  affirmed  the 
earlier  dismissal  of  Mille  Lacs  County's  lawsuit  seeking  to  disprove  the 
continued  existence  of  the  original  61,000-acre  Mille  Lacs  Indian 
Reservation . 

The  appeals  court  agreed  with  U.S.  Dudge  Dames  Rosenbaum,  who  decided 
last  May  that  the  county  did  not  have  legal  standing  to  question  the 
status  of  the  reservation  boundaries. 

Rosenbaum  was  correct  to  dismiss  the  case,  the  appeals  court  concluded, 
because  neither  the  county  nor  the  First  National  Bank  of  Milaca,  which 
joined  the  county  as  a co-plaintiff,  could  establish  they  had  been  injured 
or  threatened  by  the  possible  existence  of  the  old  reservation  boundaries. 

The  appeals  court,  in  its  seven-page  decision,  said,  "The  county 
presented  no  evidence  that  its  ability  to  enforce  state  or  local  law  on 
the  reservation  has  been  usurped  or  even  affected  by  the  (Mille  Lacs  Band 
of  Ojibwe's)  alleged  intentions.  ...  Neither  the  county  nor  the  bank  has 
shown  that  it  is  in  immediate  danger  of  sustaining  threatened  injury 
traceable  to  an  action  of  the  band." 

The  court  noted  that  the  bank,  other  lenders  and  some  residents  worry 
that  non-Indian  land  owners  may  not  have  clear  title  to  their  property 
within  the  disputed  area.  Such  concerns,  however,  "do  not  establish  an 
injury  in  fact,"  the  court  said.  "At  best,  they  reflect  speculative  harms 
based  upon  the  assumed  future  intent  of  the  band." 

After  more  than  two  years  of  litigation,  the  decision  was  welcomed  by 
Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  officials  and  disappointed  the  county.  The 
county  spent  more  than  $1.3  million  on  its  case  and  the  band  spent  more 
than  $600,000  on  its  defense. 

"The  Mille  Lacs  Band  is  relieved  that  this  lengthy  and  expensive  legal 
battle  is  over,"  Mille  Lacs  Band  Chief  Executive  Melanie  Benjamin  said  in 
a written  statement.  "This  lawsuit  came  at  great  cost  to  Mille  Lacs  County 
residents  and  the  Mille  Lacs  Band.  We  hope  that  now  that  it's  over,  the 
county  will  begin  to  use  its  resources  responsibly  and  provide  better 
services  to  its  residents." 

Benjamin  concluded,  "I  hope  that  we  can  put  this  lawsuit  behind  us  and 
find  a way  to  move  forward  with  a new  spirit  of  respect  and  cooperation  in 
Mille  Lacs  County." 

In  a prepared  statement  issued  the  day  of  the  ruling,  Mille  Lacs  County 
Attorney  Dan  Kolb  said  the  appeals  court  decision  was  "obviously 
disappointing"  but  "the  pursuit  of  the  litigation  should  not  be  viewed  as 
a loss." 

Kolb  noted  that  the  appeals  court  reversed  Rosenbaum's  decision  to 
dismiss  the  case  "with  prejudice."  This,  Kolb  said,  allows  the  county  to 


renew  legal  action  if  the  band  takes  any  action  premised  on  the  old 
boundaries  that  affects  non-band  members. 

"The  case  can  be  resubmitted  to  the  federal  court  without  substantial 
additional  expense  should  the  band  take  any  action  premised  on  the 
existence  of  the  reservation  in  the  disputed  area/'  she  said. 

Mille  Lacs  Band  Solicitor  General  Dohn  Swimmer  agreed  with  Kolb's 
explanation.  He  said  the  legal  standard  of  "res  judicata"  states  that  once 
a case  has  been  decided,  it  cannot  be  tried  again.  If  the  case  were 
dismissed  "with  prejudice,"  it  would  mean  the  case  could  not  be  filed 
again.  The  appeals  court  decision  leaves  the  door  open  for  the  county  to 
come  back  if  it  has  a claim  against  the  band  in  the  future. 

Swimmer  said,  "I  think  the  band  looks  forward  to  trying  to  resolve  our 
differences  and  put  these  issues  behind  us."  He  said  the  Mille  Lacs  Band 
"is  not  going  anywhere"  and  would  like  to  work  cooperatively  with  the 
county  and  other  neighbors.  "We  need  to  open  a dialogue  about  how  we  can 
work  together  and  get  on  with  our  lives,"  Swimmer  said. 

In  her  statement,  Kolb  denied  the  lawsuit  was  inspired  by  racial 
prejudice.  "Those  that  continue  to  allege  that  it  is  somehow  a racially 
motivated  issue  simply  do  not  understand  or  know  all  the  facts,  history  or 
legalities  of  the  matter. 

"All  along  the  Mille  Lacs  County  Board  has  had  the  interests  of  all 
Mille  Lacs  County  residents  in  mind,  Indians  and  non-Indians  alike,  in 
their  pursuit  to  get  this  matter  resolved." 

Mille  Lacs  Band  consultant  Don  Wedll  said,  "There  are  two  important 
issues  to  come  out  of  this  decision.  One  is  that  the  band  will  continue  to 
assert  jurisdiction  on  band  lands  over  its  members  within  the  1855 
reservation  boundaries.  The  second  is  that  all  those  statements  people 
have  made  about  the  impact  of  the  reservation  on  non-band  members  - the 
court  has  not  seen  that  as  valid." 

Non-Indians  own  more  than  80  percent  of  the  land  delineated  as  a 
reservation  for  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  in  an  1855  treaty.  The  original 
boundaries  encompass  the  present  townships  of  Kathio,  South  Harbor  and 
Isle  Harbor,  and  the  cities  of  Onamia,  Wahkon  and  Isle  as  well  as  two 
islands  on  the  south  end  of  Mille  Lacs  Lake. 

In  subsequent  treaties,  the  band  ceded  and  relinquished  much  of  the  land, 
but  its  members  were  told  they  would  not  be  forcibly  removed  so  long  as 
they  did  not  "molest"  white  settlers  or  their  property.  Individual  band 
members  were  to  be  offered  allotments  of  land,  many  of  which  were  never 
awarded . 

To  this  day,  band  officials  insist  the  "good  conduct"  provision 
guarantees  the  continued  existence  of  the  old  reservation,  albeit  not  band 
ownership  of  the  land  within  those  boundaries.  With  its  new-found  casino 
wealth,  the  band  is  buying  back  reservation  land  as  it  comes  available  on 
the  open  real  estate  market. 

County  officials  were  expected  to  discuss  the  decision  in  closed  session 
at  the  county  board  meeting  on  March  16.  See  next  week's  Messenger  for 
details . 
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Former  Mekko  threatens  takeover 
Says  he  has  no  other  choice 
WETUMKA  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
March  16,  2004 


The  former  Mekko  of  an  Oklahoma  Tribe  says  he  is  so  frustrated  by  the 
current  government  that  he  and  his  followers  are  considering  forcibly 
taking  over  tribal  headquarters. 

Lowell  Wesley,  52,  previously  Town  Chief  of  the  Kialegee  Tribal  Town, 
says  he  was  manipulated  out  of  office  illegally  because  he  resisted 
efforts  to  launch  a gambling  operation.  Out-of-state  gaming  interests  had 
approached  the  tribe  even  before  Wesley  was  elected  in  Dune  of  last  year. 

"I  wanted  more  direction  and  more  information  first,"  Wesley  told  the 
Native  American  Times.  "They  forced  me  out  of  office  because  I was  against 
gaming.  We  are  just  a small  tribal  town  and  we  are  not  ready  for  it  yet." 

Wesley  defeated  Evelyn  Bucktrot  to  win  his  original  term  in  office.  He 
says  in  September,  Bucktrot  and  tribal  official  Henry  Harjo  called  a 
meeting  and  voted  him  out  of  office.  Bucktrot  took  over. 

"They  set  me  up-it  was  an  ambush.  They  brought  in  people  who  were  not 
even  members  of  the  tribe,"  Wesley  said. 

Several  months  passed.  Dust  last  week,  Wesley  attended  another  tribal 
meeting,  hoping  to  address  Bucktrot  and  Harjo  concerning  the  circumstances 
of  his  dismissal. 

Didn't  happen.  He  says  he  never  had  a chance. 

"They  shouted  me  down.  They  ignored  me." 

A tribal  secretary  at  Kialegee  headquarters  told  the  Native  American 
Times  that  both  Harjo  and  Bucktrot  were  out  of  the  office  all  day.  Told  of 
Wesley's  allegations,  the  secretary  promised  to  have  Bucktrot  respond. 
Bucktrot  did  not  return  the  phone  call. 

Wesley  said  he  hopes  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  get  involved.  If 
they  don't,  he  envisions  a takeover,  much  like  what  happened  earlier  this 
year  with  the  Kiowa  and  Kickapoo  tribes.  Wesley  believes  that  he  has  the 
support  of  enough  members  of  the  Wetumake-based  tribe  to  pull  it  off. 

"We  may  do  it  in  less  than  two  weeks.  It  would  give  us  publicity  about 
what  is  going  on  and  get  the  BIA  involved.  We  need  to  show  that  this  was 
wrong.  This  is  what  the  people  want." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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O'odham  solutions  elusive 

By  Mitch  Tobin 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
March  4,  2004 

ON  THE  TOHONO  O'ODHAM  RESERVATION  - More  than  a decade  after  gambling 
arrived  here,  many  tribal  members  are  just  beginning  to  see  solutions  to 
chronic  problems  with  garbage,  sewage  and  drinking  water. 

Revenues  from  gaming  have  already  paid  for  schools,  clinics  and  emergency 
services.  But  an  estimated  1,300  residents  remain  without  indoor  plumbing 
and  scores  of  wildcat  dumps  have  yet  to  be  cleaned  up. 

Wells  across  the  nation  have  tested  positive  for  pollutants,  and  a 
now-shuttered  mine  may  have  fouled  nearby  groundwater  with  uranium  and 
sulfates . 

"Looking  at  some  of  the  basic  issues  of  safe  drinking  water,  wastewater 
treatment  and  solid-waste  disposal  - these  are  things  most  Americans  take 
for  granted,"  said  Wayne  Nastri,  who  oversees  the  federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  work  in  Arizona,  California,  Nevada  and  Hawaii. 

Nastri  toured  the  2.8  million-acre  reservation  Wednesday,  presenting 
tribal  officials  with  a $50,000  check  to  address  the  estimated  6 tons  of 
waste  left  on  their  land  each  day  by  illegal  border  crossers. 


Nastni  saw  the  nation's  natural  splendor  and  its  aching  poverty.  He 
passed  the  jagged  Baboquivari  Mountains,  frosted  with  snow  and  shrouded 
by  mist,  and  he  walked  through  Mountain  Village,  where  hovels  are  made 
from  plywood,  corrugated  metal  and  ocotillo  ribs. 

Seven  homes  in  the  isolated  hamlet  rely  on  outhouses  and  water  trucked  in 
to  a leaky  storage  tank.  Nearly  $1.1  million  in  EPA  funds  is  now 
available  to  build  a water  and  sewage  system,  but  the  project  will  take 
three  or  four  years. 

"It's  been  forever,"  said  Tommy  Carlos,  vice  chairman  of  the  local  Gu 
Achi  District. 

One  reason  the  project  will  take  so  long  is  that  surveys  must  be  done  for 
the  endangered  pygmy  owl  for  two  years  in  a row,  the  Indian  Health 
Service  said. 

Nationwide,  the  EPA  estimates  7 percent  of  people  on  reservations  lack 
running  water,  compared  with  less  than  0.5  percent  for  the  U.S. 
population . 

Vivian  Juan-Saunders,  the  nation's  chairwoman,  described  the  conditions 
at  Mountain  Village  as  "pretty  typical." 

"Lack  of  infrastructure  is  one  of  the  major  issues  on  the  reservation 
that  impact  housing  and  economic  development,"  she  said,  adding  that 
gaming  revenues  are  only  now  being  devoted  to  the  problem. 

Nearby,  an  open-pit  dump  - one  of  113  on  the  reservation  - has  recently 
been  cleaned  up.  Tribal  officials  say  they  have  $1.6  million  in  federal 
money  to  tackle  61  others.  Before  1998,  trash  was  piled  and  burned  in  the 
open,  but  $1  million  is  now  spent  each  year  to  pick  up  garbage  weekly 
from  750  bins,  said  Gary  Olson  of  the  solid-waste  management  program. 

"The  gaming  money  was  essential,"  he  said.  Residents  are  also  charged  $6 
a month  for  garbage  service. 

At  the  Cyprus  Tohono  Mine,  a subsidiary  of  Phelps  Dodge  Mining  Co.,  EPA 
officials  were  briefed  on  plans  to  clean  up  the  copper-producing  facility 
south  of  Casa  Grande. 

Wells  near  the  mine  have  recorded  elevated  levels  of  uranium,  but  the 
concentration  of  19  parts  per  billion  was  below  the  federal  standard  of 
30  parts  per  billion. 

The  uranium  is  not  radioactive  but  can  affect  kidney  function,  the  EPA 
said.  Sulfates  were  also  elevated  in  the  groundwater,  but  that  is 
considered  an  aesthetic  issue  and  not  subject  to  federal  action.  On  a 
broader  scale,  the  EPA  believes  21  of  the  reservation's  47  public  water 
systems  have  arsenic  levels  that  will  exceed  a new  federal  standard  to 
take  effect  in  2006. 

The  agency  said  it  will  help  the  nation  with  treatment  and  alternate 
sources . 

It's  unknown  how  long  26  families  in  neighboring  Gu  Komelik  drank  the 
tainted  water,  but  from  January  2002  to  April  2003  the  mine  supplied  the 
town  with  bottled  water.  Since  April  2003,  it  has  tapped  a different 
water  supply  12  miles  away  thanks  to  a $350,000  project  financed  by  the 
mine. 

Officials  with  the  mine,  which  opened  in  1969  and  employed  200  at  its 
peak,  say  they're  still  studying  the  area's  groundwater. 

"Before  you  decide  what  to  do,  you  have  to  know  what  you  have  out  there," 
site  manager  Ray  Romero  said. 

Nina  Jose,  who  lives  downstream  from  the  mine,  said  the  company  has  been 
cooperative.  But  she  said  residents  wonder  if  local  cancer  cases  are 
linked  to  the  pollution. 

"One  of  these  days  the  mine's  gonna  go,  but  we'll  be  here,  and  here 
forever,"  she  said. 

Contact  reporter  Mitch  Tobin  at  573-4185  or  mtobin@azstarnet.com. 
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Hopis  will  march  to  protest  wastewater  on  San  Francisco  Peaks 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
March  18,  2004 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Since  1979,  the  Hopi  people  and  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council 
have  adamantly  opposed  the  continued  development  and  expansion  of  the 
Arizona  Snowbowl.  Next  week,  the  Cultural  Preservation  Office  of  the  Hopi 
Tribe  will  sponsor  a march  in  support  of  the  Hopi/Tewa  Save  the  Peaks 
Coalition's  opposition  to  the  use  of  reclaimed  water  for  artificial 
snowmaking  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks. 

The  protest  march  is  set  10  a. m. -noon  Tuesday,  March  23.  Participants 
are  asked  to  gather  in  front  of  the  Hopi  Tribal  Headquarters  in  Kykotsmovi 
The  group  then  will  march  in  silent  protest  of  the  continued  planned 
development  at  the  Snowbowl,  ending  at  the  Hopi  Veterans  Memorial  Center 
on  Highway  264  in  Kykotsmovi. 

Following  the  march.  Forest  Service  representatives  will  be  on  hand  to 
take  public  comments  on  the  proposal.  The  comment  period  will  begin  at 
1:30  p.m.  at  the  Memorial  Center,  and  is  expected  to  adjourn  around  4 p.m. 
The  event  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

The  proposal  to  use  reclaimed  water  to  make  artificial  snow  stems  from  a 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  released  Feb.  2 by  the  Coconino 
National  Forest  Service  for  the  Arizona  Improvement  Project.  The  plan 
calls  for  artificial  snowmaking  on  205  acres  of  skiable  terrain  using  the 
reclaimed  wastewater. 

Leigh  Kuwanwisiwma,  Cultural  Preservation  director  for  the  Hopi  Tribe, 
said,"  From  a purely  cultural  perspective,  such  action  by  the  Arizona 
Snowbowl  and  consequently  the  Coconino  National  Forest  Service  is 
disheartening  because  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,  which  we  call  Nuvatukyaovi, 
meaning  'Place  of  Snow  on  the  Peaks,'  are  considered  by  all  Hopi  people  to 
be  a central  and  essential  element  of  Hopi  culture,  religion,  and  survival 

"The  Peaks  are  the  home  of  the  Katsinam  and  the  focus  of  our  prayers  for 
rain  and  snow,  and  the  use  of  reclaimed  water  on  such  a sacred  site  can 
only  be  described  as  sacrilegious,"  he  said. 

According  to  Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.,  "The  Hopi  Tribe  is  united 
in  our  stance  and  will  continue  to  reiterate  our  profound  disagreement 
with  the  proposed  action  until  our  legitimate  claims  have  been  heeded  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Arizona  Snowbowl. 

"We  believe  that  we  are  also  entitled  to  the  fundamental  freedoms 
guaranteed  all  citizens  by  the  First  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
which  we  believe  should  be  honored  by  all  parties,"  Taylor  said. 

Vice  Chairman  Caleb  lohnson,  who  recently  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  tribe 
at  a Save  the  Peaks  Coalition  meeting  in  Flagstaff,  echoed  similar 
sentiments.  "The  Hopi  Tribe  is  very  disappointed  with  the  Snowbowl  project 
We  are  convinced  this  is  a sacred  mountain.  God  needs  to  be  respected  by 
all  people,  especially  by  those  who  live  in  Flagstaff,"  he  said. 

While  the  tribe  does  support  the  elimination  of  the  night  lighting 
system  and  night  skiing  originally  included  in  the  proposal,  its  concern 
about  the  proposed  use  of  recycled  water  remains.  Charles  said  the  Hopi 
Tribe  has  worked  closely  with  the  Coconino  National  Forest  on  numerous 
issues  and  will  continue  in  this  manner. 

"The  tribe  feels  strongly  that  artificial  snowmaking  will  have  a 
significant  adverse  effect  on  the  overall  environment  of  the  mountain  and 
watershed,  which  ultimately  will  affect  the  condition  of  this  historic 
property  that  is  in  the  process  of  being  nominated  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,"  according  to  Vanessa  Charles,  public 
information  officer. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tribe  will  accept  the  assurances  that  the  Forest 
Service  will  take  into  account  Hopi  concerns  about  the  expansion  and 


snowmaking,  as  well  as  listening  to  other  tribes  and  groups  with  similar 
serious  concerns  about  impacts  of  the  Proposed  Action,  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Scientists  Back  Navajos  Fighting  Uranium  Mining  - Brenda  Norrell 

2004-03-15  | RED  ROCK,  N.M.  - Navajos  fighting  proposed  uranium  mining 
in  an  area  once  devastated  by  a radioactive  spill,  were  bolstered  by 
scientists  who  criticized  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for 
approving  new  uranium  mining  that  could  result  in  the  contamination  of 
drinking  water  for  15,000  Navajos  and  ultimately  lead  to  kidney  failure. 

"I've  never  seen  such  poor  science,  poor  accountability  and  poor 
traceability,"  said  Mike  Wallace,  a groundwater  hydrologist  who  has 
worked  in  the  nuclear  industry  at  WIPP  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Yucca 
Mountain  site  in  Nevada. 

Speaking  to  Navajos  gathered  at  Red  Rock  State  Park,  Wallace  said  the 
final  environmental  impact  statement  for  the  uranium  mining  proposed  by 
Flydro  Resources,  Inc.,  for  Crownpoint  and  Church  Rock,  is  flawed. 

Referring  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  approval  of  a 
license,  now  being  challenged  by  interveners,  Wallace  said,  "They  are 
not  taking  this  area  or  these  people's  concerns  seriously." 

Mitchell  Capitan,  Navajo  cofounder  of  the  grassroots  group  Eastern 
Navajo  Dine'  Against  Uranium  Mining  (ENDAUM)  told  the  gathering,  "They 
think  in-situ  mining  will  be  done  easily  without  contamination  or 
accidents,  but  that  is  not  the  case." 

Speaking  in  Dine'  and  English,  Capitan  said,  "There's  always  going 
to  be  accidents.  Our  water  is  more  sacred  and  our  water  is  clean;  they 
want  to  dirty  the  water  in  our  communities." 

Richard  Abitz,  geo-chemist  and  environmental  scientist,  urged  Navajos  to 
stop  the  legacy  of  uranium  mining  now.  "There  is  a gross 
misrepresentation  of  the  geological  structure  in  the  final  environmental 
impact  statement." 

Abitz  joined  Wallace  in  questioning  why  the  proposed  uranium  mining  is 
still  being  considered.  "We  are  trying  to  figure  out  why  it  is  done 
differently  here  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Norman  Patrick  Brown,  Navajo  and  spokesperson  for  a coalition  of 
grassroots  groups  Dine'  Bidziil,  said  it  is  obvious  why  HRI  is  being 
allowed  to  proceed  with  the  plan.  "Navajos  are  considered  expendable," 
Brown  said. 

Wallace  added  that  politics  are  at  work.  "There  might  be  a lot  of 
political  pressure  from  the  uranium  industry." 

Capitan  and  his  wife  Rita  Capitan  founded  ENDAUM  10  years  ago.  Since 
that  time,  the  grassroots  Navajo  group  has  had  to  raise  nearly  $1 
million  to  fight  HRI  in  court.  The  grassroots  Navajo  group  Concerned 
Citizens  of  T' iistsooz-Nideeshgizh  joined  ENDAUM' s effort  in  2001. 

Capitan  told  the  gathering  that  HRI  was  invited  to  the  meeting  to  debate 
the  proposed  mining,  but  declined  the  invitation  and  said  they  would  not 
attend.  "They  were  told  one  month  in  advance  and  invited  to  make  a 
presentation,"  Capitan  said. 

HRI  of  Rio  Rancho  proposes  to  mine  in  four  areas  near  Crownpoint  and 
Church  Rock.  The  uranium  would  be  removed  by  in-situ  leach  (ISL)  mining, 
a process  of  injecting  chemicals  into  the  ground  that  would  strip  the 
uranium  from  the  host  rock  of  sandstone  in  the  aquifer. 

Wallace  said  when  he  saw  the  proposal  data,  he  believed  that  there  was 
no  way  it  would  be  approved,  based  on  the  scientific  fact  that  there  are 


water  channels  in  the  rock  which  could  carry  the  toxic  radioactive  slush 
into  Navajo  drinking  wells.  "This  is  a no-brainer/'  Wallace  told 
himself.  "There  is  no  way  they  are  going  to  permit  a mine  here." 

Wallace  said  HRI's  model  is  flawed  and  is  not  credible.  HRI  claims  the 
water  is  homogenous  in  the  area,  but  it  is  not  and  instead  flows  through 
channels.  The  chemicals  act  like  a paint  stripper  and  strip  the  uranium 
deposits  off  the  rock.  The  uranium-contaminated  groundwater  is  then 
pumped  to  the  surface  for  processing. 

Wallace  predicted  that  nearby  drinking  wells  of  the  Navajo  Tribal 
Utility  Authority  and  BIA  will  be  contaminated.  "In  five  years  time,  the 
uranium  contaminated  water  would  reach  the  NTUA  well.  In  10  years,  it 
would  reach  the  BIA  well. 

"It  is  enough  to  cause  renal  damage. 

"These  wells  are  the  sole  source  of  drinking  water  for  thousands  of 
people  that  live  in  the  area." 

Abitz  said  in-situ  leaching  uses  a hydrogen  peroxide  mixture  to  strip 
the  uranium  from  the  rock,  which  kills  tissue  and  destroys  cells  in 
human  and  animal  life.  The  addition  of  oxygen  and  sodium  bicarbonate 
called  oxygenates  causes  uranium  and  other  radioactive  substances  and 
trace  metals  to  be  liberated  from  the  rock  into  the  groundwater. 

Further,  he  warned  that  it  would  be  HRI  who  would  be  responsible  for 

monitoring  the  wells  and  taking  action  if  there  is  an  accident,  spill  or 

emergency.  Urging  a halt  to  the  proposal,  Abitz  said,  "Water  is  needed 

for  life,  uranium  is  not  needed  for  life.  We  can  get  by  without  uranium, 

we  can  not  get  by  without  water." 

Abitz  said  judges  have  too  often  taken  the  stance  that  they  are  judges 
who  know  nothing  of  the  mining  industry  and  accept  the  data  of 
corporations,  claiming  the  corporations  are  in  the  know. 

"It  is  a fallacy,"  said  Abitz,  who  manages  restoration  of 
uranium-contaminated  groundwater  at  the  government's  Fernald  uranium 
plant  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Abitz  said  the  water  taken  from  the  extremely  pristine  Westwater  Canyon 
Aquifer  near  Crownpoint  for  uranium  mining  and  used  for  flushing  out 
chemicals  would  not  be  replaced  in  our  lifetimes.  Currently,  the 
pristine  water  meets  the  high  standard  of  the  World  Health  Organization. 

The  clean  water  standard  is  0.002  mg  of  uranium  contamination  per  liter. 

Abitz  pointed  out  that  when  the  toxic  chemicals  of  mining  are  injected 
into  the  groundwater,  the  amount  of  uranium  contamination  "goes  through 
the  roof."  Further,  the  chemicals  injected  create  a "toxic  soup"  which 
destroys  the  natural  balance.  "Once  it  is  in  there,  the  damage  is  done. 

"It  takes  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  years,  to  transform  aquifer 
water  back  into  a drinkable  condition.  Abitz  agreed  with  Wallace  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  contamination  will  reach  Navajo  water 
supplies.  "It  will  make  its  way  into  the  Crownpoint  water  supply." 

Abitz  said  in-situ  leach  mining  has  been  done  in  Texas  and  Wyoming,  away 
from  drinking  water  sources.  But  in  those  areas,  regardless  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  and  years  of  efforts,  the  water  has  never  been 
restored.  "They  have  not  been  able  to  do  it." 

Abitz  said  if  the  mining  is  not  halted,  a sad  chapter  would  play  out 
again  for  Navajos,  with  the  mining  company  leaving  and  possibly 
declaring  bankruptcy  as  others  have  done  to  prevent  paying  for  damages. 
"They  won't  be  able  to  restore  the  groundwater.  They'll  take  a shot 
at  it,  they'll  say  they've  pumped  so  much  water  through  it;  and  then 
they'll  say  see  you  later." 

Abitz  used  black  dye,  a sponge  and  clean  water  to  demonstrate  how 
poisons  remain  in  the  water,  regardless  of  clean  water  being  poured  or 
flushed  through  nine  times. 

"You  would  not  see  the  chemicals  in  there,  but  they  would  be  poisoning 
you.  The  toxic  chemicals  will  not  go  away. 

Abitz  said  the  number  of  Navajos  already  suffering  from  diabetes,  which 
also  affects  kidney  functions,  compounds  the  risk  of  renal  failure. 
"Uranium  is  toxic  to  the  kidneys,  it  slows  down  kidney  function." 

Dine'  translators  Capitan,  Esther  Yazzie  and  Lillie  Lane  translated 
complex  science  into  the  Dine'  language  during  the  gathering,  which 
included  a lunch  of  posole,  mutton  stew,  spring  greens,  fry  bread  and 


brownies.  What  was  not  on  the  menu  was  anyone  who  could  make  excuses  for 
the  government  sending  Navajo  miners  to  their  death  as  they  mined 
uranium  without  protective  clothing  during  the  Cold  War  or  for  the 
deadly  radioactive  spill  in  nearby  Church  Rock. 

On  Duly  16,  1979,  the  uranium  tailings  dam  failure  at  the  United  Nuclear 
Corporation  uranium  mill  released  94  million  gallons  of  acidic 
wastewater  and  1,100  tons  of  radioactive  tailing  into  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Puerco  River.  It  has  since  flowed  downstream  through  Navajo 
communities,  including  Nahata  Dziil  (New  Lands),  where  Navajos  were 
relocated  from  Black  Mesa  to  make  way  for  Peabody  Coal's  mining 
operations . 

Wallace  said  what  is  going  on  with  HRI's  approval  should  be 
questioned . 

Earlier,  world-respected  water  hydrologist  Shlomo  Neuman  said  in  1998 
that  the  data  in  the  final  environmental  impact  statement  is  flawed. 

After  that,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  released  a statement, 
which  claimed  Neuman  had  changed  his  mind.  However,  Neuman  again  spoke 
up  and  wrote  a statement  saying  that  he  has  not  changed  his  mind  and 
confirmed  the  data  is  flawed. 

Wallace  said  of  the  attempt  to  distort  Neuman's  words,  "There  are  very 
suspicious  things  going  on  here." 

Mitchell  Capitan  said  when  ENDAUM  formed  10  years  ago,  Navajos  had  no 
idea  they  would  be  fighting  HRI  for  a decade. 

"We  don't  want  that  uranium  mining  polluting  our  clean  water,  our 
clean  air." 

Brenda  Norrell  is  a staff  writer  for  Indian  Country  Today 
http: //www. indiancountry.com 

and  a Contributing  Editor  for  the  U.N.  OBSERVER  & International  Report. 
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Squaw  is  out  but  Piestewa  isn't  in  in  naming  of  park 

'Phoenix  Mountains  Park'  wins 

Sarah  Anchors 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Mar.  3,  2004  12:00  AM 

The  central  mountain  park  is  no  longer  called  Squaw,  a word  that  many 
believe  is  a hurtful  slur  that  brought  to  tears  one  speaker  at  the 
renaming  hearing  last  week. 

But  the  popular  hiking  park  also  isn't  named  for  fallen  soldier  Spc. 

Lori  Piestewa,  or  for  the  O'odham  words  for  the  mountain  Vainom  Do'ag. 

Instead,  Phoenix  Parks  and  Recreation  Board  members  chose  a name  that 
isn't  tangled  up  in  politics  and  emotions.  Squaw  Peak  Recreational  Area  is 
now  Phoenix  Mountains  Park  and  Recreation  Area,  fitting  with  the  name  of 
the  larger  mountain  range. 

It's  not  that  Piestewa,  the  first  Native  American  female  soldier  to  die 
in  a foreign  war,  isn't  worthy  of  honor,  said  board  Chairman  Dim  Holway. 
"It's  too  significant  a park  to  be  named  for  anyone,"  Holway  said. 

The  name  change  process  started  last  fall,  but  the  committee  assigned  to 
study  the  matter  became  deadlocked.  So  the  parks  board,  which  has  final 


authority,  heard  comments  and  discussed  the  matter  for  five  hours  Feb.  26. 

Ernest  Martinez,  who  helped  start  Arizonans  for  Lori  Piestewa,  is  happy 
that  at  least  the  word  squaw,  which  he  views  as  a derogatory  term  for  a 
Native  American  woman,  is  gone  from  the  name. 

"Lori  Piestewa  was  the  reason  to  get  rid  of  the  slur,"  Martinez  said. 

Others  echoed  his  sentiment. 

Jacob  Moore,  special  assistant  on  congressional  and  legislative  affairs 
for  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community,  said  dropping  the 
derogatory  word  was  more  important  than  gaining  acceptance  for  the  tribes' 
suggestion:  Vainom  Do'ag,  which  means  Iron  Mountain. 

"We  still  have  our  name  for  the  mountain,"  he  said. 

Also,  the  discussion  gave  the  tribes  a chance  to  educate  people  on 
Native  Americans,  he  said. 

Clorinda  Q.  Lozano,  a lobbyist  specializing  in  children,  families  and 
civil  rights,  said  using  squaw  was  verbal  abuse  against  women. 

She's  fine  with  the  new  name,  saying,  "the  healing  can  begin." 

Others  aren't  so  happy. 

Martinez  said  "Phoenix  Mountains  Park"  doesn't  have  a lot  of  meaning. 
Yvette  Sakiestewa-Shumard  is  a distant  relative  of  Piestewa  who  served 
in  the  Arizona  National  Guard  in  the  first  Iraqi  conflict  in  the  early 
1990s.  She  said  the  board  chose  the  easy  way  out  and  wanted  another 
opportunity  to  consider  renaming  the  park. 

"I  wanted  it  (the  name)  to  be  something  that  was  in  line  with  the 
original  intent  to  have  a place  named  after  Native  peoples,"  she  said. 

The  mountain  has  a strong  tie  to  Native  culture,  she  said,  and  deserves 
a name  that  relates  to  that  culture. 

Not  everyone  wanted  the  name  changed.  Anne  Mullan,  who  lives  near  the 
mountain,  said  at  the  meeting  that  she  never  thought  the  name  derogatory. 

"The  name  squaw  to  all  of  us  born  and  raised  here  wasn't  nothing  more 
than  wife,  mother  of  an  Indian,"  Mullan  said. 
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Tribe  focusing  on  purchasing  ancestral  land 
By  Anthony  Thornton 
The  Oklahoman 
March  22,  2004 

Those  who  criticize  the  Chickasaw  Nation's  land  purchases  tend  to  forget 
one  important  fact,  said  an  Ada  business  leader  who  recently  made  a $1 
million  sale  to  the  tribe. 

"The  thing  is,  this  is  their  home.  They  were  here  before  we  were  here," 
said  Randy  Ethridge,  chief  executive  officer  of  People's  Electric 
Cooperative . 

During  the  past  six  years,  the  tribe  has  made  a concerted  effort  to  take 
back  land  within  its  12-county  jurisdiction. 

In  January  1998,  the  Chickasaws  owned  about  2,450  acres,  according  to 
the  tribe's  newspaper. 

That  number  has  grown  to  8,600  acres. 

Major  purchases  since  2000  include  1,198  acres  in  Marshall  County  for  $1. 
8 million;  a 4,300-acre  cattle  ranch  in  Murray  County  for  $4.55  million; 
and  10  acres  along  Interstate  35  near  Pauls  Valley,  where  the  tribe  bought 
a $2  million  chocolate  factory  and  store. 

In  November  2003  alone,  the  tribal  council  approved  Chickasaw  Gov.  Bill 


Anoatubby's  request  to  acquire  300  acres  along  U.S.  70  at  Lake  Texoma  and 
1,359  acres  in  Murray  County.  The  Murray  County  purchase  apparently  hasn't 
been  completed,  because  no  transaction  appears  on  county  records. 

At  that  same  November  meeting,  the  council  accepted  "gifts"  of  82  acres 
at  three  sites  adjoining  Chickasaw  casinos.  The  gifts  came  from  Multimedia 
Games  and  its  subsidiary,  MegaBingo,  the  tribe's  main  supplier  of 
electronic  gambling  machines. 

Last  month,  the  tribe  began  leasing  a former  steel-fabrication  plant  at 
Marietta  and  announced  plans  to  buy  it  within  three  months. 

But  the  property  emphasis  seems  to  be  on  Ada  - or  so  it  seems  to  local 
residents.  Tribe  spokeswoman  Robyn  Elliott  said  that  only  makes  sense. 

"Ada  is  our  home,"  she  said. 
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Tribe  fears  loss  of  culture  through  mandated  school  standardization 
By  MICHAEL  3AMIS0N  of  the  Missoulian 
March  21,  2004 

BROWNING  - A hard,  cold  wind  hummed  unchecked  through  the  big  empty, 
hammering  across  a rolling  ocean  of  midwinter  brown  and  nagging  at  the  hem 
of  Dustin  Little  Dog's  jacket. 

The  6-year-old  gave  his  dad  a hug,  and  turned  out  of  the  early  morning 
frost  to  board  the  school  bus.  His  bus  stop,  located  along  a lonely  strip 
of  pavement  on  Montana's  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  is  just  this  side 
of  the  middle  of  nowhere,  a rural  outpost  marked  by  big  horizons  and  stark 
drifts  of  month-old  snow. 

"Be  good,"  his  dad  called  into  the  wind. 

Dustin  waved,  and  the  bus  pulled  away,  toward  Browning,  toward  an  all 
too  common  reservation  town  where  unemployment  can  hit  85  percent  in  the 
winter  months  and  more  than  a third  of  the  townsfolk  live  below  the 
poverty  line.  It's  a place  where,  by  some  estimates,  adult  alcoholism  can 
top  70  percent,  and  where  three  of  every  four  homes  is  a single-parent 
household . 

Passing  those  households,  where  metal  roofs  are  pinned  down  against  the 
wind  by  stacks  of  bald  tires,  Dustin's  bus  threaded  its  way  toward  the 
school.  If  he  makes  it  to  high  school,  which  is  no  sure  bet  in  these  parts, 
young  Little  Dog  will  enter  classrooms  where  more  than  40  percent  drop  out 
before  graduation. 

"He'll  be  lucky  if  he  makes  it,"  said  Darrel  Kipp.  "Our  children  have 
already  been  left  behind." 

Kipp  is  one  who  made  it,  growing  up  in  Browning  and  graduating  and 
leaving  and  finally  coming  back  home  with  a master's  degree  from  Harvard. 
Today,  he  runs  a private,  nonprofit  school  where  30  kids  from  kindergarten 
through  eighth  grade  are  taught  in  the  ancestral  Blackfeet  tongue. 

His  school,  which  began  in  1994,  has  no  administrators,  no 
superintendents,  no  boards  and  no  chairmen  and  no  principal.  Most  notably, 
it  has  no  standardized  tests. 

"Standardized  tests  are  great  for  standard  kids,"  Kipp  said.  "But  our 
kids  aren't  standard  kids.  They  don't  live  in  standard  American  homes." 

Standardized  tests,  as  required  by  the  federal  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act, 
fail  Browning's  students,  he  said,  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 

The  act  requires  states  to  craft  standard  tests  for  all  schools,  and 
schools  must  score  high  enough  to  clear  the  federal  bar.  If  they  fail, 
they  are  put  on  "improvement."  (Browning  schools  have  been  on  improvement 
since  the  act  took  effect.)  If  they  fail  consistently,  the  schools  can 


lose  their  federal  funding.  In  fact,  the  entire  state  system  could  lose 
its  funding. 

Educators  in  Indian  Country,  people  like  Kipp,  worry  that  children  who 
are  culturally  distant  from  the  "standard"  are  at  a disadvantage  when 
taking  the  tests.  Although  the  kids  are  as  smart  as  their  "standard"  peers, 
they  might  not  share  the  same  fundamental  knowledge  base,  or  so  the  theory 
goes. 

Take,  for  example,  the  lesson  of  the  awning. 

Shiela  Rutherford  is  the  eighth-grade  counselor  at  Browning  Middle 
School,  where  kids  have  been  practicing  this  winter  for  the  upcoming  state 
tests . 

She  couldn't  help  but  notice  that  nearly  all  her  students  missed  the 
vocabulary  question  about  the  word  "awning." 

"Of  course  they  missed  it,"  Rutherford  said.  "This  is  Browning.  Nobody 
has  an  awning.  The  wind  blows  70  miles  per  hour." 

The  last  awning  seen  in  Browning,  she  joked,  was  flapping  its  way  toward 
Ohio. 

It  was  the  same  story  with  the  question  about  the  "babbling  brook." 

"Our  students  come  from  a totally  different  background,"  said  Mary 
Johnson,  superintendent  of  Browning  Public  Schools.  "They  speak  English, 
but  it's  not  the  English  of  Iowa." 

Robert  Rides-At-The-Door,  a member  of  the  Browning  School  Board, 
believes  the  new  tests  should  have  the  flexibility  to  reflect 
"regionalized  English." 

"Someone  from  Illinois  who  creates  a test  to  measure  how  English- 
effective  you  are,  he  doesn't  understand  English  on  the  reservation," 
Rides-At-The-Door  said.  Nor  does  he  understand  the  English  of  New  England 
or  the  South,  not  to  mention  the  English  of  the  barrio  and  the  'hood. 

And  if  Blackfeet  English  is  not  the  English  of  Iowa,  nor  is  Blackfeet 
science  the  science  of  Iowa. 

Walk  the  crowded  and  noisy  aisles  of  the  Browning  Middle  School  science 
fair  and  you  find  an  inordinate  number  of  studies  into  the  effects  of 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  the  impacts  of  methamphetamine  use,  the  power  of 
ancient  medicines  distilled  from  native  plants. 

And  then  there's  Kourtnie  Gopher's  science  project,  which  looked  like  a 
lesson  in  history. 

But  it  wasn't,  and  therein  lies  the  rub. 

Gopher's  project  was  an  exercise  in  the  present,  a scientific 
exploration  of  current  events  in  her  community. 

It  was  good  science,  all  about  heat  transfer  and  relative  energy  loss. 

But  you  can  bet  that  when  it  comes  time  to  take  the  annual  standardized 
tests  at  Browning  Middle  School,  there  will  be  no  questions  about  whether 
you'll  stay  cozier  in  a tepee,  a long  house,  a kiva  or  a sweat  lodge. 

Perhaps,  Rutherford  suggests,  the  tests  should  ask  about  pemmican  rather 
than  awnings.  But  then,  of  course,  the  kids  in  Iowa  might  not  do  so  well 
on  that  question,  she  adds. 

"It's  frustrating,"  said  Superintendent  Tohnson.  "Should  there  be 
something  in  these  tests  about  us,  too?" 

Johnson  is  quick  to  tell  you  she's  no  opponent  of  the  "basic  premise" 
behind  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act.  "Traditionally,  Indian  children  have 
been  left  behind  by  mainstream  American  education,"  she  said. 

But,  she  wonders,  is  the  solution  to  make  the  mainstream  even  more 
mainstream? 

Kipp  doesn't  think  so.  "I  think  the  public  schools  are  faced  with  a 
dilemma,"  he  said.  "They  are  being  presented  with  more  bureaucracy,  when 
the  truth  is  less  bureaucracy  is  the  answer." 

Johnson  tends  to  agree. 

"I  don't  mind  being  held  accountable  as  an  educator,"  she  said.  "Public 
schools  should  be  held  accountable,  no  matter  where  they  are.  But  I would 
like  the  luxury  of  doing  things  a little  bit  differently,  to  reflect  who 
we  are  and  what  we  know.  The  people  who  wrote  this  act  want  everybody  to 
be  the  same;  but  the  fact  is,  we're  not  all  the  same." 

"Not  the  same  at  all,"  Kipp  insists.  He  calls  No  Child  Left  Behind  a 
"major  assimilation  policy,"  and  Johnson  doesn't  argue. 

The  assimilation  years  still  are  fresh  in  the  collective  memory  of 


Indian  Country;  they  were  the  decades  when  the  federal  government  gave  up 
trying  to  defeat  Indians  militarily  and  instead  tried  to  "whitewash"  the 
reservations . 

The  idea,  Kipp  said,  was  to  dissolve  Indian  culture  out  of  Indians, 
stirring  centuries  of  cultural  diversity  into  the  homogeneity  of  the 
melting  pot.  The  new  school  testing  requirements,  he  said,  do  much  the 
same,  assimilating  not  just  Indians  but  also  Asian  Americans  and  black 
Americans  and  Hispanic  Americans. 

The  loss  of  diversity  in  the  classroom,  he  said,  finally  harms  not  just 
Indian  culture,  but  also  Indian  education. 

Which  is  exactly  why  Kipp's  private  school  teaches  in  the  Blackfeet 
language,  and  why  its  graduates  are  leading  their  public  high  school 
classes . 

"In  English,"  Kipp  said,  "you  have  taken  a very  beautiful  word  and 
bastardized  it.  It's  the  word  'equality.'  'Equality'  by  itself  is  a very 
strong  and  beautiful  word,  but  it  has  been  changed  to  mean  'sameness,'  or 
'uniformity.'  It's  about  control.  The  more  uniform  a thing  is,  the  easier 
it  is  to  control.  Standardized  testing  focuses  on  conformity.  In  doing  so, 
they  take  away  the  ingenuity  that  comes  with  diversity,  and  the  result  is 
totalitarianism. " 

Kipp  defines  totalitarianism  as  an  attempt  from  on  high  to  "decide  who 
deserves  to  get  what." 

"If  you  go  the  other  way,  away  from  totalitarianism,"  he  said,  "then  you 
enliven  diversity,  and  diversity  is  where  creativity  comes  from.  Sameness 
produces  dullness.  Diversity  produces  vibrancy  and  life.  That's  why  we 
need  true  equality  - education  that's  equal,  but  different." 

The  emphasis  on  diversity  has,  in  fact,  been  showing  signs  of  success  in 
Browning  Schools,  Johnson  said,  and  she  hopes  not  to  lose  it  now  that 
teachers  are  "teaching  to  the  test"  (she  calls  it  "standards-based 
education")  in  preparation  for  new  requirements. 

"The  things  that  work,  in  terms  of  strategies  to  improve  mainstream 
education,  don't  always  translate  well  here,"  she  said. 

In  recent  years,  she  said,  the  biggest  improvements  have  come  from 
school  district  efforts  to  move  away  from  standardized  education,  not 
toward  it. 

The  schools  now  teach  Blackfeet  language  classes,  she  said,  and  classes 
in  Blackfeet  history. 

Those  lessons  are  then  translated  into  skills  that  will  help  children 
"become  literate  in  both  cultures." 

A lesson  in  crafting  a traditional  drum,  for  instance,  is  packed  with 
geometry  skills.  A lesson  in  the  ancient  Blackfeet  constellations  is  a way 
of  introducing  Greek  mythology. 

"Knowing  who  you  are  and  where  you  come  from  makes  you  secure,"  Kipp 
said.  "You  know  you  can  succeed.  You're  not  as  likely  to  feel  intimidated; 
you're  not  wanting  to  be  someone  else." 

For  generations,  he  said,  Indians  were  told  their  language  was  bad, 
their  religion  was  bad,  their  cosmology  was  bad,  their  culture  was  bad. 
That  message  was  strongest  in  the  schools,  where  there  were  no  Indian 
teachers,  no  Indian  pictures  on  the  walls,  no  Indian  language. 

"The  schools  told  us  we  were  stupid,  ugly  and  bad,"  he  said,  "and  after 
enough  repetition,  we  started  to  believe  it.  We  no  longer  believed  we  held 
potential . " 

And  that,  Johnson  said,  is  a primary  reason  so  many  parents  still  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  schools.  Elders  still  live  who  remember  the 
government  boarding  schools  where  they  were  beaten  for  speaking  their 
language . 

"It  goes  all  the  way  back  to  the  mission  schools,"  Johnson  said. 
"Historically,  the  schools  took  away  our  identity.  "They  took  our  language 
and  culture.  I believe  we  have  a moral  obligation  to  restore  that." 

The  trick  will  be  finding  a way  to  restore  culture  and  teach  basic 
reading  and  math  skills  while  at  the  same  time  teaching  to  the  test. 

"Our  kids  are  already  behind,"  she  said,  "but  now  we  have  to  teach  even 
more  curriculum  in  the  same  amount  of  time.  Does  it  create  a culture 
versus  standardization  situation?  That  is  a concern.  Are  they  asking  us  to 
choose?  In  some  respects,  I guess  they  are." 


The  makers  of  the  law  insist  no  one  will  have  to  make  a choice  between 
standardization  and  culture,  and  point  to  flexibility  built  into  the  act 
that  allows  states  to  custom-fit  exams  to  regional  difference. 

"It's  really  not  in  our  hands,"  said  Elaine  Quesinberry,  a public 
relations  officer  for  the  federal  Department  of  Education.  "Each  state  is 
responsible  for  figuring  out  what  test  works  best  for  all  the  children  in 
that  state." 

"Impossible,"  replies  Linda  McCulloch,  Montana's  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

There  is  no  way,  McCulloch  said,  to  craft  one  single  test  that  is 
equally  accessible  to  students  in  Missoula  and  in  Browning.  The  federal 
Department  of  Education  talks  about  giving  states  flexibility  with  regard 
to  the  test,  she  said,  "but  you  don't  really  have  any  latitude  in  anything 
that  matters." 

She,  like  Kipp  and  others,  worry  that  culturally  based  education 
programs  will  be  lost  in  the  push  to  teach  to  the  test,  even  though 
culturally  based  education  is  proving  to  work  better  than  anything  tried 
so  far.  And  the  fears  of  assimilation  through  standardization,  she  said, 
are  "very  real." 

Faced  with  the  dilemma  of  how  to  accommodate  Montana's  Indian  students, 
McCulloch  first  had  a long  sit-down  with  the  folks  at  the  company  from 
which  Montana  is  purchasing  its  test. 

Then,  she  and  lots  of  educators  from  around  the  state  walked  through  the 
questions,  looking  for  red  flags. 

Now,  each  time  the  results  come  in,  they  pore  over  the  results,  looking 
for  red  flags  they  might  have  missed. 

And  up  in  Browning,  Johnson  has  created  "school  improvement  teams"  for 
each  building,  as  well  as  a districtwide  committee  that  focuses 
exclusively  on  getting  ahead  of  the  curve  with  No  Child  Left  Behind. 

They're  analyzing  achievement  test  data  and  planning  programs  narrowly 
aimed  at  answering  the  sorts  of  questions  that  appear  on  the  tests. 

"No  Child  Left  Behind  has  been  my  life  for  most  of  two  years  now," 
McCulloch  said.  "It's  consuming  all  our  time.  That's  the  problem  of 
putting  all  the  focus  on  one  method  of  testing." 

But  the  fact  is,  McCulloch  said,  Indian  children  generally  are  being 
left  behind.  A "standard"  Montana  kid  comes  to  school  packing  about  30,000 
English  words,  she  said.  An  Indian  kid  might  come  with  2,500  English  words. 

The  problem,  she  said,  is  not  necessarily  that  the  schools  are  failing. 
It's  that  English  is  a second  language  in  many  of  the  families.  It's  that 
parents  tend  to  be  less  involved  in  education.  It's  that  parents  have  less 
schooling,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  divorced.  It's  that  competition-based 
testing  does  not  translate  well  into  a tribal  culture  founded  on 
cooperation.  It's  that  poverty  is  the  standard. 

McCulloch,  who  started  her  career  teaching  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation,  wonders  how  one  statewide  test  can  hope  to  accurately  assess 
what's  going  on  in  Indian  education. 

"Not  all  education  happens  at  school,"  she  said.  "You  can't  tell  me  that 
70  percent  unemployment  doesn't  affect  education,  because  it  does." 

Of  course,  the  folks  who  designed  and  implemented  No  Child  Left  Behind 
have  no  control  over  such  social  factors. 

What  they  do  control,  however,  is  a pretty  big  checkbook,  some  of  which 
has  been  aimed  at  improving  basic  education  in  Indian  Country. 

"The  act  has  provided  some  money  for  reading  in  Indian  schools," 

McCulloch  said,  "and  that's  a very  good  thing." 

Last  September,  the  act  also  also  provided  about  $105  million  in  grants 
to  Indian  Country  educators,  including  money  for  everything  from  early 
childhood  development  to  professional  training  for  teachers. 

The  money  is  not,  however,  available  for  use  in  crafting  culturally 
sensitive  tests. 

"That's  the  real  problem,"  Rides-At-The-Door  said.  "They  give  you  more 
of  the  same  old,  when  we  know  the  same  old  isn't  working.  We  don't  need 
more  of  what's  not  working.  We  need  the  freedom  to  continue  with  what  we 
know  is  working. " 

What's  working,  he  and  Johnson  and  Kipp  said,  is  a creative  blend  of 
Blackfeet  culture  and  basic  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  lessons. 


"Doing  that  enriches  us  all,"  Johnson  said.  "What  Browning  is  becoming 
famous  for  is  creating  the  cultural  background  that  provides  the  support 
system  that  helps  develop  a whole  person.  Not  a standard  person,  a whole 
person . " 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Johnson  needs  to  get  off  that  "improvement" 
list  in  the  next  three  years. 

Can  she  do  it? 

"We  have  to,"  she  said.  "Our  kids  have  lots  of  talents  and  skills  that 
just  aren't  measured  by  those  tests.  But  by  golly,  if  we  have  to  do  well 
on  those  tests,  then  we'll  do  it." 

But  can  she  do  it  while  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  see  overall 
improvement  in  all  facets  of  education,  including  graduation  rates? 

"That  will  be  tougher,"  she  admits.  "We  would  like  to  be  able  to 
continue  with  what  we  know  is  working.  This  No  Child  Left  Behind  law,  it's 
like  a thorn  in  your  side  all  the  time.  Before  it  came  along,  we  were 
doing  a much  better  job  than  we  had  in  generations.  We  can't  lose  that." 

After  all,  she  said,  what's  at  stake  is  the  future  of  a people  who  have 
endured  generations  of  assault  on  their  very  identity. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  about  reading  and  literacy,"  Johnson  said.  "These 
kids  here,  their  parents  had  to  learn  about  Blackfeet  history  by  reading 
what  was  written  by  non-Indians.  I want  our  children  to  develop  the  skills 
necessary  to  write  our  own  stories.  We  need  to  write  our  own  stories." 

Reporter  Michael  Jamison  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186 
or  at  mjamison@missoulian.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Urban  Indians:  more  at  risk  than  anyone 

Study  shows  differences  between  city  and  reservation  dwellers 
SEATTLE  WA 
Sam  Lewin 
March  18,  2004 

According  to  a new  national  study,  there  are  virtually  two  groups  of 
American  Indians  in  the  country,  and  one  is  much  more  at  risk  for  health 
problems . 

The  Seattle  Indian  Health  Board's  Urban  Indian  Health  Initiative  shows 
that  Indians  living  in  urban  areas  suffer  higher  rates  of  chronic  illness, 
are  more  likely  to  die  from  accidents  and  alcohol-related  problems  than 
the  population  overall,  and  have  higher  rates  of  poverty,  lower  levels  of 
formal  education  and  higher  unemployment  compared  to  Indians  living  on 
reservation  land. 

"This  documents  for  the  first  time  things  that  we  already  knew  were  the 
problems  in  the  urban  Indian  community,"  Ralph  Forquera,  executive 
director  of  the  Seattle  Indian  Health  Board  and  director  of  the  Urban 
Indian  Health  Institute,  told  the  Native  American  Times.  "If  we  can  show 
that  there  are  these  problems,  it  makes  it  that  much  more  difficult  for 
people  to  dismiss  them.  Oftentimes,  people  lump  urban  Indian  programs  in 
with  tribal  programs,  and  they  don't  realize  the  difference  between  living 
in  populated  areas,  as  opposed  to  living  on  a reservation  where  there  is 
access  to  Indian  Health  Services." 

The  study  compiled  information  using  existing  data  from  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  and  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics.  Even  though  the 
figures  are  grim,  Forquera  believes  it  may  just  be  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

"This  shows  us  that  there  are  profound  disparities  when  it  comes  to 


urban  Indians,  and  the  likelihood  is  that  these  disparities  are  far  worse," 
he  said. 

Figures  show  that  about  a third  of  the  1.8  million  American  Indians  in 
the  country  live  on  reservations.  The  rest,  about  1.2  million,  live  in  or 
around  large  urban  areas,  primarily  Los  Angeles  and  Phoenix  in  the  West 
and  Southwest,  near  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  in  the  Midwest,  and  around  New 
York  on  the  East  Coast. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Families  excited  at  homes  renovation 
By  Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
March  17,  2004 

LUKUCHUKAI  - Two  years  of  shifting  from  place  to  place  ended  Tuesday  for 
50  homeowners. 

Navajo  Housing  Authority,  NHA,  held  a rededication  ceremony  Tuesday  in  a 
housing  development  they  renovated  nearly  two  years  ago. 

"We've  come  a long  way  from  shingles,"  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe 
Shirley  Hr.  said  at  the  rededication,  indicating  the  blue  and  red  metal 
roofs  on  the  renovated  homes. 

While  most  of  the  homeowners  can  start  moving  back  in  as  soon  as  their 
utilities  are  transferred  over,  two  owners,  Deana  Rimes  and  Sam  Morris, 
received  their  keys  Tuesday. 

"It's  real  good,"  Morris  said. 

Maxine  lames,  another  home  owner  waiting  to  move  in  next  week  said  she 
was  excited. 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  it,"  lames  said.  "I'm  thankful  my  home  got 
renovated  with  no  out  of  pocket  costs.  Everybody's  looking  forward  to 
moving  back  into  their  homes." 

Cost  is  a common  misconception  with  these  homes,  said  Earl  Tulley, 
general  manager  of  the  tribe's  construction  services  division. 

"The  misconception  is  if  its  Indian  housing  then  its  free  housing," 

Tulley  said.  "That's  not  true." 

Working  with  the  homeowners  through  the  Mutual  Help  Home  Ownership 
program  allows  buyers  to  lease  their  homes  with  an  option  to  buy  at  a 
monthly  cost  of  15  percent  of  their  income.  The  equity  an  owner  builds  up 
can  then  be  used  to  finance  other  goals  such  as  college  or  a business. 

"One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  is  the  lending  institute,"  Tulley  said. 

Because  the  Navajo  Nation  is  trust  land,  most  banks  aren't  willing  to 
lend  money  for  mortgages.  That's  why  programs  like  the  Mutual  Help  Home 
Ownership  program  is  so  helpful. 

And  what  the  homeowner  does  not  generate  in  property  taxes  tribal 
homeowners  are  exempt  they  do  generate  in  other  revenue  such  as  gas  taxes 
or  taxes  in  retail  sales. 

"For  example,  Apache  County  generated  $20  million  in  tax  receipts,  but 
only  $1  million  of  that  was  in  property  taxes,"  Tulley  said.  "(As  Navajos), 
we  contributed  a lot  to  the  other  $19  million  (through  gas  sales  and 
retail  sales)." 

NHA  was  designated  by  the  Navajo  Nation  as  its  official  housing 
authority  in  late  December.  Since  then,  NHA  and  Shirley  have  been  lobbying 
to  increase  funding  for  housing,  a need  still  in  existence  on  the  Navajo 
Nation . 

"It's  a mutual  agreement  between  the  homeowner  and  us,"  Tulley  said. 

"The  tools  we  provide  to  the  families  are  the  houses,  in  order  to  make  it 


into  a home,  the  families  provide  the  love  and  care." 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Leonard:  Daily  Navajo  language  instruction  needed 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
March  17,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Every  Navajo  child  should  receive  daily  Navajo 
language  and  cultural  instruction  from  kindergarten  through  their  senior 
year  of  high  school,  Leland  Leonard,  acting  Navajo  Division  of  Dine' 
Education  director,  said  Tuesday. 

Leonard,  the  former  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Phoenix  Indian  Center, 
said  he  will  meet  with  the  Central  School  District  administration  in 
Shiprock  to  discuss  bilingual  education  issues  raised  by  parents  in 
Shiprock  and  other  Navajo  communities. 

"This  is  2004.  Things  have  to  change,"  he  said.  "People  forget  it's  the 
children,  the  Navajo  children,  the  kids  we're  talking  about.  It's  their 
future.  This  stuff  about  territorialism  needs  to  stop." 

The  former  Marine  said  the  key  to  Navajo  education  is  for  children  to 
learn  their  language  and  culture  while  "embracing  the  dominant  white 
society. 

"We're  a double-edged  sword,"  he  added. 

Leonard  has  the  support  of  Navajo  Council  Education  Committee  Vice 
Chairman  Wallace  Charley  and  other  committee  members  to  be  endorsed  by  the 
full  Council  during  its  spring  session  April  19-23  in  Window  Rock.  He  was 
appointed  by  Navajo  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr. 

"We  have  somebody  we  can  work  with,"  Charley  said  last  week. 

Leonard  has  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in  education  from  the 
University  of  Arizona  and  a master  of  art  degree  in  education  from 
Northern  Arizona  University. 

"They  told  me  when  I landed  in  Window  Rock  to  come  running  and  that's 
exactly  what  I've  been  doing,"  Leonard  said  since  he  began  his  job  March  1. 
Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 
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Stevens  Village  tribal  council  purchases  land  for  bison  ranch 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
March  22,  2004 

FAIRBANKS  - The  Stevens  Village  Tribal  Council  is  planning  to  raise  bison 
on  2,080  acres  of  land  near  Delta  Dunction. 

The  council  bought  the  land  with  the  help  of  a $775,000  loan  from  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  loan  was  issued  through  the  federal 
agency's  Indian  Tribal  Land  Acquisition  Program. 

Stevens  Village  residents  plan  to  start  fencing  the  property  this  spring. 


The  tribal  council  is  shopping  around  for  plains  bison,  said  Dewey 
Schwalenberg,  the  council's  natural  resource  director. 

Plans  call  for  starting  with  about  15  plains  bison  on  700  acres.  The 
ultimate  goal  is  200  free-roaming  bison  on  the  entire  property. 

The  project  is  not  connected  to  a proposal  to  reintroduce  wood  bison  to 
the  Yukon  Flats  area.  The  animals  will  be  used  for  meat  in  Stevens  Village, 
and,  as  the  herd  grows,  could  be  distributed  to  other  Native  communities, 
Schwalenberg  said. 

The  bison  likely  will  be  purchased  initially  from  the  Delta  area  or 
Matanuska-Susitna  area,  but  the  tribal  council  might  later  consider 
bringing  in  animals  from  the  Lower  48  if  it  can  get  a better  deal, 
Schwalenberg  said. 

Randy  Mayo,  first  chief  for  the  tribal  council,  said  the  bison  project 
is  a step  toward  financial  independence  for  the  upper  Yukon  River 
community  of  about  85  people. 

"We  realize  that  we  can't  just  live  off  the  government,"  Mayo  said.  "We 
need  to  be  self-sufficient  and  develop  an  economic  base." 

The  purchase  means  a significant  new  asset  for  Stevens  Village,  a 
community  that  is  heavily  dependent  on  subsistence  activities. 

A bison  in  Alaska  is  worth  $1,000  to  $1,500,  said  Schwalenberg.  In 
addition,  he  said,  the  project  will  provide  at  least  two  full-time  jobs 
for  Stevens  Village  residents  and  about  a dozen  seasonal  positions. 

Stevens  Village  resident  Steve  Hjelm  will  move  into  a house  already 
located  on  the  property  and  serve  as  the  onsite  manager  of  the  range,  said 
his  brother,  Peter  Hjelm,  the  tribal  council's  financial  officer. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
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Historic  step  for  treaty 
by  Maureen  Gulyas 
March  17,  2004 

The  first  agreement-in-principle  on  an  urban  treaty  was  signed  and 
celebrated  at  the  Tsawwassen  First  Nation  longhouse  in  front  of  a crowd  of 
more  than  500  Monday. 

Federal  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Andy  Mitchell,  provincial  Attorney 
General  Geoff  Plant  and  TFN  chief  Kim  Baird  signed  the  agreement,  the 
first  step  toward  a final  and  legally  binding  treaty,  one  that's  expected 
to  significantly  change  the  landscape  of  Delta  and  the  way  in  which  the 
TFN  governs  itself. 

The  agreement-in-principle  includes  427  hectares  (1,054  acres)  of  land 
plus  existing  reserve  land  totalling  290  hectares  (716  acres).  It  also 
includes  a capital  transfer  totalling  $14.2  million. 

Although  the  agreement-in-principle  has  been  signed,  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go,  Baird  admitted. 

"There's  pretty  serious  outstanding  issues  still,  there's  no  doubt  about 
that,  but  I think  the  way  the  AIP  is  designed,  it  allows  for  creativity, 
flexibility  and  innovation,"  Baird  said. 

Some  of  those  serious  issues  include  sorting  out  the  economics  of  a 
commercial  fishery  for  natives,  the  impacts  of  the  Agricultural  Land 
Reserve  - much  of  the  TFN  lands  in  the  treaty  are  protected  - and  self- 
government,  Baird  said. 

Delta  also  sees  some  serious  issues  ahead.  One  important  aspect  is  the 
possibility  that  several  hundred  people  living  on  reserve  land,  but  not 
band  members,  will  become  disenfranchised. 

In  other  words,  they  won't  have  a democratic  vote. 


Baird  said  the  agreement-in-principle  outlines  that  those  residents  will 
have  some  "input/'  but  what  that  input  specifically  will  be  is  still  a 
mystery. 

"Obviously  it's  in  our  best  interest  to  ensure  that  all  residents  on  our 
lands  are  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  here,  especially  if  we  want  to 
promote  future  industry  or  what  have  you,"  Baird  said. 

"It's  like  local  government  saying,  'You've  got  input  here,  but  we 
really  don't  have  to  do  anything  you  say,'"  said  Mayor  Lois  lackson,  who 
remains  concerned  that  hundreds  of  residents  living  on  reserve  land,  who 
now  vote  in  Delta  elections,  will  no  longer  have  that  right  once  the  final 
agreement  is  settled  and  the  TFN  takes  over  governance  of  those  properties. 

lackson  remains  frustrated  with  the  lack  of  municipal  input  in  the 
treaty  process. 

"When  the  treaty  is  signed,  the  federal  and  provincial  officials  will  go 
away,  they'll  collect  fat  pensions  and  the  Delta  people  and  the  TFN  will 
still  be  here  trying  to  make  sense  of  what  they  did,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
think  they've  paved  the  way  very  well  for  the  future." 

Right  now,  Baird  and  lackson  are  meeting  with  Plant's  appointed 
committee  on  regional  issues.  The  first  meeting  took  place  recently.  The 
mayor  and  chief  have  also  started  to  meet  face-to-face. 

Baird  hopes  the  final  agreement,  in  a best-case  scenario,  can  be 
negotiated  within  one  year.  But  realistically,  she  believes  it  may  take 
two  years. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Delta-Optimist,  Lower  Mainland  Publishing  Group  Inc. 
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Inuit  Qaujimajatuqangit  Katimajiit  wants  name  change 
March  17,  2004 

IQALUIT  - A group  working  to  incorporate  Inuit  culture  and  values  into 
the  Nunavut  government  wants  to  change  its  name. 

The  group  is  called  Inuit  Qaujimajatuqangit  Katimajiit.  It  means  "the 
traditional  knowledge  council". 

But  members  say  that  name  is  misleading. 

The  government  set  up  the  council  last  fall  to  give  advice  on  Inuit 
traditional  knowledge,  culture  and  values. 

The  council's  11  unilingual  Inuit  from  around  the  territory  met  in 
Iqaluit  Tuesday  for  their  second  meeting. 

Aluki  Rojas  is  the  director  of  Inuit  Qaujimajatuqangit  or  IQ  at  the 
Department  of  Culture,  Language,  Elders  and  Youth. 

She  says  the  council  is  only  beginning  its  work  and  still  trying  to 
define  its  role  and  IQ. 

"I  know  that  it's  one  of  the  strong  issues  that  (the  new  government)  is 
putting  forward  and  that  they  really  want  to  see  Inuit  Qaujimajatuqangit 
incorporated  into  the  government  of  Nunavut,"  Rojas  said. 

"So  this  is  one  way  in  which  the  government  of  Nunavut  is  working 
towards  that." 

Council  vice-chair  Kananginak  Pootoogook  says  first  the  council  should 
change  its  name. 

He  says  the  term  Inuit  Qaujimajatuqangit  is  misleading  since  traditional 
knowledge  doesn't  easily  fit  into  today's  more  modern  times,  and  the  name 
is  not  up-to-date. 

Council  members  will  meet  at  least  three  times  a year.  Its  budget  was 
about  $300,000  for  this  past  year. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Kaska  win  major  forest  rights  deal 
March  18,  2004 

WHITEHORSE  - The  Yukon's  Kaska  First  Nations  are  getting  unprecedented 
new  rights  to  control  and  access  the  forests  in  the  south-east  portion  of 
the  territory,  including  all  royalties  from  timber  cut  on  their 
traditional  lands. 

The  agreement  in  principle  signed  this  week  in  Watson  Lake  gives  the 
Kaska  nation  a 50-per-cent  share  of  forestry  management  in  southeast  Yukon. 

Liard  First  Nation  Chief  Liard  McMillan  says  it  shows  how  first  nations 
and  the  territorial  government  can  work  together. 

"I  think  it  will  be  a step  in  the  right  direction  in  terms  of  developing 
a sustainable  forest  industry  in  the  Watson  Lake  area,"  he  says. 

The  joint  forestry  authority  set  up  under  the  agreement  won't  come  into 
effect  until  a final  agreement  is  in  place  later  this  year. 

It  will  be  responsible  for  the  sale  of  all  timber  in  the  south  east,  and 
will  decide  who  gets  to  cut  which  timber  and  how  much. 

The  government  says  the  Kaska  nation  will  also  get  100-per-cent  of  the 
stumpage,  or  royalties,  from  the  sale  of  the  timber. 

It  will  be  used  to  build  up  forest  management  skills  within  the  First 
Nation . 

Depending  on  interest  in  Yukon  timber  in  a given  year,  the  royalties 
could  be  anywhere  between  nothing  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Forestry  minister  Archie  Lang  says  the  Yukon  government  is  not  giving 
away  anything  to  the  Kaska. 

"They  have  come  to  the  table  with  a 100  per  cent  of  the  resource,  don't 
get  this  thing  turned  around,"  he  says. 

Lang  won't  say  if  other  first  nations  negotiating  similar  agreements 
will  get  the  same  deal. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Saskatoon  police  suspend  deputy  chief 
By  GRAEME  SMITH 
March  18,  2004 

SASKATOON  --  Saskatoon's  deputy  police  chief  has  been  removed  from  his 
duties  pending  an  investigation  of  whether  he  lied  to  the  news  media,  as 
the  police  department  struggles  to  regain  its  credibility  after  damaging 
revelations  emerged  at  the  Stonechild  inquiry. 

Police  Chief  Russell  Sabo  announced  late  yesterday  that  Deputy  Chief  Dan 
Wiks  was  sent  away  on  paid  administrative  leave  last  week,  after  admitting 
to  the  inquiry  that  he  didn't  tell  the  truth  to  a reporter. 

"The  practice  of  this  department  while  I am  chief  is  that  we  will  be 
forthright,  we  will  be  open,  we  will  be  honest  and  we  will  maintain  the 


public  confidence/'  Chief  Sabo  said.  "And  that's  what  this  whole  issue  is 
about,  is  maintaining  the  public  confidence." 

Deputy  Chief  Wiks  was  the  most  senior  officer  on  the  force  to  testify  at 
the  inquiry  into  the  death  of  Neil  Stonechild,  who  was  found  frozen  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  in  November  of  1990. 

Shortly  before  the  inquiry  started,  he  gave  an  interview  explaining  why 
the  force  did  not  suspend  the  two  officers  accused  of  dumping  the  native 
teenager  in  the  freezing  cold. 

Deputy  Chief  Wiks  was  quoted  as  saying:  "The  only  reason  we  would 
suspend  somebody  is  if  we  had  some  indication  that  there  was  some 
wrongdoing.  We  had  no  indication  of  that  whatsoever.  And  we  still  don't." 

But  the  inquiry's  evidence  showed  that  the  force  had  many  hints  that  the 
officers  might  have  been  involved  with  Mr.  Stonechild's  death.  Deputy 
Chief  Wiks  told  the  inquiry  last  Thursday  that  he'd  been  quoted  correctly, 
and  inquiry  commissioner  David  Wright  asked  whether  he'd  been  telling  the 
truth. 

"Was  that  an  accurate  statement?"  the  commissioner  asked. 

"No,  it  wasn't,"  Deputy  Chief  Wiks  said. 

The  admission  was  particularly  damaging  because  minutes  of  police 
meetings  submitted  as  evidence  at  the  inquiry  have  shown  that  senior 
officers  openly  discussed  lying  to  the  news  media  about  the  Stonechild 
case,  apparently  because  they  thought  the  press  reports  were  unfair. 

"Can  we  be  respectful  of  the  process  but  not  respectful  of  the  media?" 
the  minutes  ask.  "The  media's  job  is  to  sell  newspapers;  people  trust  less 
what  they  see  and  hear  in  the  media." 

An  outside  force  will  investigate  Deputy  Chief  Wiks's  comments.  Chief 
Sabo  said,  but  he  declined  to  give  details. 

More  criticism  was  aimed  at  the  police  on  a different  topic  yesterday, 
when  an  aboriginal  group  complained  to  the  commissioner,  saying  officers 
should  not  videotape  people  who  walk  into  the  downtown  hotel  where  the 
inquiry  is  held. 

Silas  Halyk,  a lawyer  for  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations, 
said  the  police  presence  outside  the  inquiry  could  be  an  intimidation 
tactic . 

"I  do  not  think  it's  appropriate,"  Mr.  Halyk  said.  "It's  not  appropriate 
security,  and  it's  not  an  appropriate  way  to  deal  with  a public  inquiry." 

Since  the  inquiry  began  in  September,  spectators  have  often  seen 
undercover  officers  stationed  near  the  entrance  in  an  unmarked  van  with 
darkened  windows.  Sometimes  they've  noticed  the  officers  pointing  a video 
camera  from  the  windows  of  the  van,  or  from  a nearby  building. 

Nobody  has  complained  about  the  surveillance  until  now,  as  emotions  grow 
more  intense  during  the  final  week  of  the  inquiry.  Only  two  more  days  of 
testimony  remain  in  the  examination  of  what  role  the  police  may  have 
played  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Stonechild. 

The  inquiry  has  produced  more  than  8,000  pages  of  transcripts  so  far, 
but  it  seems  to  have  uncovered  nothing  that  would  conclusively  prove 
either  of  the  two  conflicting  explanations  of  what  happened. 

Police  say  they  didn't  see  Mr.  Stonechild  on  the  night  he  disappeared. 

His  family,  meanwhile,  suggests  that  two  officers  picked  him  up  and 
dumped  him  outside  the  city,  where  he  froze. 

Mr.  Wright  promised  yesterday  to  consider  the  natives'  complaint  about 
surveillance  and  report  to  the  inquiry:  "I'll  ask  commission  counsel  to 
look  into  this,"  he  said. 
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White  Mountain  officials  respond  to  Gregg  sentence 
March  17,  2004 

White  Mountain  Apache  Tribal  Chairman  Dallas  Massey  Sr.  and  Mariddie 
Craig,  tribal  council  member,  issued  the  following  statements  concerning 
the  March  8 sentencing  of  Leonard  Gregg,  a WMAT  firefighter,  who  admitted 
to  starting  the  Rodeo  Fire  in  2002: 

"As  chairman  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  I have  been  asked  on 
behalf  of  the  tribe  to  comment  on  the  sentencing  of  Leonard  Gregg.  He  is  a 
member  of  our  tribe  and  a lifetime  resident  of  Cibecue.  Our  reservation 
and  our  region  has  suffered  greatly  from  his  actions.  Mr.  Gregg  now 
understands  that  suffering  and  damage  from  his  actions  will  take 
generations  for  recovery. 

"The  White  Mountain  Apache  people  expect  accountability  from  all 
individuals  whose  wrongful  actions  have  hurt  our  people  and  our  lands; 
however,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  10-year  sentence  imposed  by  the  federal 
court  is  appropriate  or  beneficial  for  him  or  our  community.  Our  prayers 
and  support  are  with  Leonard  Gregg  and  his  family.  The  tribe  will  continue 
to  work  towards  healing  and  recovering  from  the  Rodeo-Chediski  fire." 

Craig  stated,  "As  a member  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribal  Council, 

I am  disheartened  by  the  sentence  of  10  years  in  prison  and  $27  million  in 
restitution  issued  to  Leonard  Gregg.  I believe  that  I speak  for  many  in 
our  tribe  when  I say  the  sentence  imposed  is  unwise  and  excessive.  Mr. 
Gregg's  conduct  was  inexcusable  and  for  that  he  deserved  appropriate 
consequences . 

"All  fair-minded  people  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  and  believe,  as 
do  I and  the  membership  of  my  tribe,  that  every  citizen  must  all  be  held 
fully  accountable  for  their  actions,  agree  on  that.  But  the  harshness  of 
the  punishment  imposed  upon  Mr.  Gregg  destroys  the  prospect  of  his 
rehabilitation,  is  far  more  punitive  than  necessary  for  the  deterrence  of 
others,  and  is  grievously  misguided  in  isolating  this  young  man  from  his 
family  and  community  for  a decade. 

"Mr.  Gregg,  as  a White  Mountain  Apache,  admitted  grief  and  remorse  about 
the  fire.  It  is  the  traditional  and  cultural  Apache  belief  that  this  is 
the  first  step  in  rehabilitation  for  the  individual  and  the  tribe. 

"The  long-term  incarceration  of  Mr.  Gregg  is  a pointless  exercise  that 
vindicates  nothing.  It  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  sentence  imposed 
is  retribution  and  retribution  alone.  Further,  Mr.  Gregg  is  blamed  for  all 
of  the  destruction  inflicted  upon  our  land  and  the  lands  of  others.  But 
the  catastrophe  of  2002  was  the  common  result  of  two  converging  forest 
fires  - the  Rodeo  Fire,  which  he  started,  and  the  Chediski  Fire,  which  he 
did  not  start. 
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Looking  Cloud  lawyer  seeks  removal 
By  Carson  Walker,  Associated  Press  Writer 
March  23,  2004 

SIOUX  FALLS  - The  lawyer  representing  a man  convicted  of  killing  an 
American  Indian  Movement  activist  wants  a federal  judge  to  remove  him  from 
the  case  because  "the  attorney-client  relationship  has  broken  down 
substantially. " 

According  to  a court  motion,  Tim  Rensch  of  Rapid  City  asked  U.S. 

District  Judge  Lawrence  Piersol  to  remove  him  as  Arlo  Looking  Cloud's 
lawyer. 


A hearing  has  not  been  scheduled  on  the  request. 

A Rapid  City  jury  convicted  Looking  Cloud  last  month  for  the  1975 
killing  of  Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash.  He  is  scheduled  to  be  sentenced  April 
23  to  a mandatory  life  prison  term. 

Earlier  this  month,  in  a handwritten  letter  to  the  judge.  Looking  Cloud 
said  he  wants  attorney  Terry  Gilbert  to  represent  him  instead  of  Rensch. 
Piersol  rejected  that  request. 

Aquash  was  a member  of  the  American  Indian  Movement.  Her  body  was  found 
near  Wanblee  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  February  1976. 

John  Graham  also  is  charged  with  her  killing.  He  is  free  on  bond  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia  and  plans  to  fight  extradition. 

Last  fall,  Rensch  asked  to  be  taken  off  the  case  but  withdrew  the 
request  when  Looking  Cloud  agreed  to  cooperate. 

In  the  latest  document,  Rensch  said  the  two  had  been  working  well 
together  until  the  guilty  verdict. 

"Throughout  the  trial,  the  defendant  expressed  to  friends  and  family  how 
pleased  he  was  with  my  work,"  Rensch  wrote. 

But  the  lawyer  said  after  the  conviction.  Looking  Cloud  gave  a media 
interview  that  was  derogatory  toward  him  and  that  Looking  Cloud  refuses  to 
communicate . 

When  an  associate  lawyer  met  with  Looking  Cloud  to  review  his  options, 
he  "was  adversarial  and  spiteful  and  was  such  that  I do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  way  the  two  of  us  can  work  together  in  any  fashion  from  this 
point  forward,"  Rensch  said  an  affidavit. 

"I  have  done  my  duty  in  this  case  and  hope  this  court  will  honor  the 
defendant's  wishes  and  relieve  me  from  this  case,"  he  said. 

Gilbert,  the  Cleveland  lawyer  Looking  Cloud  wants  to  represent  him,  said 
Monday  that  he  has  defended  AIM  members  since  the  1970s  and  has  insight 
that  could  help  Looking  Cloud  in  his  appeal. 

He  said  he  asked  the  judge  to  appoint  him  as  co-counsel  during  Looking 
Cloud's  trial,  but  Piersol  would  not  approve  a second  lawyer. 

Gilbert  said  Rensch  could  still  represent  Looking  Cloud  at  his 
sentencing  next  month  but  that  he  would  like  to  take  up  the  case  on  appeal. 

"I  was  a Wounded  Knee  lawyer.  I was  one  of  Leonard  Peltier's  lawyers. 

I've  been  involved  in  a lot  of  these  cases,"  he  said. 

"It's  likely  I will  be  involved.  But  right  now,  there's  a kind  of  legal 
limbo  as  to  what  my  official  role  is." 
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Death  penalty  sought  in  gruesome  double-slaying 

Casino  worker  killed,  fetus  removed 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

March  18,  2004 

Prosecutors  say  they  will  seek  the  death  penalty  against  a woman  accused 
of  killing  an  Indian  casino  employee  so  she  could  steal  her  unborn  child. 

The  body  of  Carolyn  Simpson,  21,  was  discovered  by  a hunter  in  a Hughes 
County  field  in  late  December.  She  had  a small  caliber  bullet  wound  to  the 
head  and  her  stomach  was  sliced  open.  Simpson  was  six  months  pregnant  and 
was  last  seen  several  days  prior  at  her  job  at  the  Creek  Nation  casino  in 
Okemah.  The  evening  after  Simpson's  disappearance,  and  four  days  before 
her  body  was  found,  Effie  Goodson,  37,  brought  a dead  fetus  about  six 
months  old  to  an  area  hospital,  claiming  to  be  the  mother.  She  was 
transferred  to  St.  John  Medical  Center  in  Tulsa  where  officials  became 


suspicious  after  test  results  showed  that  Goodson  could  not  have  been  the 
mother. 

Authorities  believe  Goodson  intentionally  befriended  Simpson  because  she 
was  jealous  the  other  woman  was  pregnant.  Goodson  " got  to  the  know  the 
victim,  and  she  offered  a ride  home,  and  the  next  thing  we  know  she  shows 
up  with  a fetus  that  is  not  her  own,"  said  Hughes  County  Deputy  Sheriff 
Wayne  Metcalf.  Metcalf  said  Goodson  had  falsely  claimed  she  was  pregnant 
as  long  as  10  months  ago. 

She  had  also  convinced  her  husband  that  she  was  expecting  a baby  and  the 
couple  had  even  held  a baby  shower. 

"I  think  anybody  would  agree  she  wanted  a baby.  She  already  had  baby 
items.  She  was  really  set  up  for  a baby,"  said  Metcalf. 

Under  Oklahoma's  abortion  law  a fetus  is  presumed  viable  after  the  24th 
week. 

Police  say  they  found  blood,  bullets,  a pocketknife  and  razor  blades  in 
Goodson' s car.  They  believe  the  sharp  items  may  have  been  used  to  cut  out 
the  baby. 

Goodson  faces  two  counts  of  first-degree  murder  and  a kidnapping  charge. 
Prosecutors  say  they  are  pursuing  the  death  penalty  because  Goodson 
"knowingly  created  a great  risk  of  death  to  more  than  one  person." 

Hughes  County  officials  list  the  ethnicity  of  both  women  as  Caucasian. 
Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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The  Native  American  Prisoner  Network  has  a new  home  at  http://www.napn.us/ 

Here  you  can  find  contact  information  for  hundreds  (sadly)  of  Native 
American  men  and  women  incarcerated  in  prisons  around  the  United  States 
seeking  pen  pals.  These  are  tribal  members  or  inmates  with  significant 
Native  American  ancestry,  many  of  whom  are  seeking  to  follow  traditional 
practices  within  prison.  A special  gallery  displays  arts  and  crafts 
produced  by  these  inmates,  there  is  a page  of  inmate  writings,  and  a page 
listing  inmates  who  are  looking  for  serious  legal  assistance. 

Dust  in  case  there's  a problem  with  the  file,  here's  the  content: 

There  is  one  rule  for  entry  into  NAPN  --  you  must  be  at  least  18  years 
of  age.  While  NAPN  believes  most  of  these  inmates  are  straightforward 
about  what  they  expect  from  correspondents,  and  the  contact  can  be  a 
rewarding  experience  both  for  inmate  and  outside  correspondents,  caution 
and  the  judgement  acquired  with  experience  may  be  valuable. 

NAPN  offers  some  helpful  suggestions  about  what  you  can  and  cannot  send 
inmates,  what  you  might  expect  from  them,  and  how  to  keep  track  of  them 
(because  especially  in  the  federal  system,  transfers  to  other  locations 
can  occur  with  little  to  no  warning).  Links  to  other  Native  support 
groups  and  to  state  and  federal  deparatment  of  corrections  sites  are  also 
provided . 

Application  forms  relatives  and  friends  can  provide  to  Native  prisoners 
who  wish  to  be  added  to  NAPN  can  be  downloaded  from  the  site  entrance  page. 

As  a volunteer  working  with  Native  inmates  inside  the  walls  of  a federal 
prison,  I can  tell  you  that  the  inmates  in  our  group  treasure  their  pen 
pals.  Many  of  them  have  little  contact  with  family  or  friends  outside  the 
prison,  and  in  the  case  of  Native  inmates  --  many  are  isolated  from  others 
from  their  culture  except  for  a handful  of  other  Native  inmates.  Native 
correspondents  are  thus  particularly  coveted.  You  can  find  the  Native 
American  Prisoner  Network  at  http://www.napn.us. 
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Margaret  Rose 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

There  is  a couple,  Margaret  Rose  and  her  man.  Theirs  is  a story  of  love, 
not  so  much  by  affection  shown,  flowers,  romantic  evenings  or  that  kind  of 
thing,  but  by  how  they  have  lived.  There  life  has  not  been  easy  together 
but  for  her  it  is  as  if  she  said  to  him  "I  believe  in  you  and  you  are  the 
one  I chose  and  so  stay  with  me  all  the  days  of  my  life  and  forever  until 
I cannot  remember  anything  more." 

Margaret  Rose  is  an  Indian  woman.  She  was  born  to  a mother  who  did  not 
stay  with  her  so  she  learned  to  speak  her  language  and  many  of  the  stories 
of  how  the  people  lived  from  her  grandmother,  who  raised  her.  Fler  features 
are  fair,  light  brown  hair,  high  cheekbones  and  a quiet  manner  in  how  she 
went  about  doing  things.  I met  her  some  years  ago  when  I needed  to  talk  to 
an  elder  who  didn't  speak  English  too  well  and  people  told  me  she  knew  the 
old  old  way  of  talking  so  I sought  her  out  and  took  her  with  me  and  she 
knew  a lot  about  such  things.  I learned  she  took  care  of  her  grandmother 
until  she  passed  away  in  her  old  age.  Margaret  Rose  has  given  what  she 
knew  to  her  son,  who  wanders  around  still  making  his  own  way,  but  when  he 
speaks  it  is  on  the  old  way  of  talking. 

She  is  a natural  beauty  without  makeup  or  fanfare,  her  hair  is  long  and 
tied  back  and  she  married  a tall  young  Indian  man  she  met  long  ago.  When 
they  were  tied  to  one  another  things  went  well,  but  in  time  he  started  to 
drink  and  carry  on.  She  heard  about  such  things,  taking  on  work  in  order 
to  keep  food  on  the  table  and  raised  her  sons,  while  her  man  went  from 
place  to  place  and  found  comfort  on  the  rez  in  the  lip  of  a bottle  here 
and  there.  Some  said  you  need  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  in  looking  at  her,  I 
could  see  she  would  have  many  calling  "to  be  him  who  wasn't  there",  if  she 
wanted  but  that  was  not  her  way.  She  did  not  have  to  say  it,  but  her 
virtue  shined  through  and  she  cared  for  this  man  of  hers  even  though  he 
had  treated  her  poorly  and  at  times  hit  her  around.  She  stayed  with  him, 
while  everyone  said,  you  would  do  better  off  without  that  one. 

In  all  the  years  they  were  together  she  cared  for  him  and  the  children, 
raising  the  boys  in  the  proper  way  they  should  walk,  keeping  her  eye  on 
the  door  to  see  if  he  would  come  home.  Sometimes  he  did  and  found  work 
here  and  there,  but  the  streets  and  sound  of  a good  time  called  to  him  and 
he  was  gone  again.  Her  house  was  immaculate,  clean  and  there  was  always  a 
place  to  sit  for  a good  meal  and  so  she  was  this  way.  Many  came  to  her 
because  she  was  able  to  read  very  well  and  speak  for  them  in  the  things 
they  were  not  sure  of  and  so  with  time,  she  was  well  respected,  the 
Indians  all  knew  the  name  of  Margaret  Rose. 

There  is  a lot  to  say  about  such  a woman,  she  has  quiet  dignity  and  when 
she  took  time  to  talk  to  you,  she  listened  with  her  soul  and  wore  her 
heart  like  a soft  piece  of  cotton,  one  you  could  hold,  touch  and  feel  it's 

warmth  and  know  that  it  would  always  be  there  for  anyone  to  use.  She  had  a 

good  heart  and  was  married  to  just  one  man  and  was  not  for  fooling  around 
in  anyway,  that  was  not  in  her  language. 

From  time  to  time  I would  see  them  together  at  the  store,  trading  post 
or  in  town,  she  would  stand  next  to  him  and  though  he  was  shaky  at  times 
and  had  red  eyes  she  found  no  shame  in  him.  She  smiled  and  spoke  the  kind 

of  words  you  like  to  hear,  because  she  talked  from  the  heart.  As  time  went 

on  he  settled  down  and  found  good  work  and  began  to  put  away  his  foolish 
ways.  He  still  sought  out  a strong  drink,  and  the  binges  and  long  nights 
when  he  was  gone  would  happen  every  once  in  a while,  but  she  hung  on  to 
him.  She  stood  by  him  and  told  him  by  her  actions  and  her  whole  being  "I 
believe  in  you  and  you  are  the  one  I chose  and  so  stay  with  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life  and  forever  until  I cannot  remember  anymore." 


In  some  ways  we  all  seek  such  a person,  one  who  will  stand  there  in 
spite  of  ourselves  and  knowing  all  the  worst  about  us  still  cares  and  you 
can't  figure  out  why.  It  seems  there  not  so  many  people  like  this  anymore. 
He  became  a worker  of  wood  and  could  make  anything  with  it,  and  people 
called  on  him  to  fix  their  places  and  he  went  and  fixed  it  good.  He  spent 
more  time  at  home,  but  could  not  shake  the  snake  juice  and  bottled 
embalming  fluid,  Roma  it  was  called. 

As  time  went  by  her  hair  began  to  show  streaks  of  gray,  and  though  she 
never  wore  makeup  she  was  still  a natural  beauty,  her  hair  long  and  tied 
at  the  back.  She  raised  her  sons  and  they  were  now  on  their  own.  Still  she 
took  care  of  her  man,  and  helped  him  in  the  ways  a family  comes  together 
to  workout  life's  problems  and  those  things  that  come  to  you  day  to  day. 
Never  did  she  openly  say  she  loved  him,  or  look  like  a moon  eyed  girl  but 
in  the  way  of  speaking  of  them,  and  how  his  clothes  were  always  clean  and 
his  manner  showed  he  was  fed  well,  but  more  so  because  people  just  come  to 
know  that  her  caring  was  true  and  genuine.  I never  saw  her  say  it  but  it 
was  obvious  she  loved  him,  the  kind  of  love  that  goes  on  forever  after  all 
else  goes  away.  I often  wondered  about  him  and  whether  he  know  he  had  such 
a woman  who  would  not  give  up  on  him. 

In  the  old  ways  of  doing  things  the  woman  used  to  stand  just  a little 
ways  behind  the  man  to  let  him  lead  as  it  was  his  place  to  do  so.  When 
they  were  together  it  was  always  so,  she  stood  just  a little  behind  him 
and  at  times  took  his  arm  at  the  elbow  or  just  near  his  side  a step  or  two 
behind  him.  Margaret  Rose  was  a good  mother,  a good  woman  and  her  kindness 
and  quiet  strength  began  to  win  out.  Her  man  quit  drinking  and  stayed  home 
fixing  up  the  place  so  that  it  shined  like  a jewel  in  the  sun.  They  were 
always  a quiet  couple  not  seeking  any  acclaim  or  notice. 

I saw  them  yesterday,  they  were  in  the  grocery  store  buying  groceries. 
She  was  there  just  to  the  side  of  him  a step  back  or  two  within  reach  of 
him.  She  smiled  and  I said  it  is  good  to  see  you  both.  He  looked  at  me  and 
we  talked  for  a little  bit.  I had  not  seen  them  for  a while.  He  told  me 
she  never  gave  up  on  me  and  so  I am  taking  care  of  her  now.  She  deserved 
better  than  me  and  I wasted  a lot  of  time  getting  here.  I listened  quietly 
you  just  kind  of  stand  there  when  people  talk  to  you  in  such  a way,  I 
think  it  is  a matter  of  respect  or  just  that  is  how  it  is  always  done  with 
our  people.  Margaret  Rose,  stood  there  quietly  just  next  to  him.  Their 
hair  has  gone  gray  and  they  look  good  together  after  all  these  years.  We 
spoke  about  children  and  those  little  things  that  don't  really  mean 
anything  but  I guess  that  say  you  are  okay,  and  we  are  friends  and  it  is 
good  to  know  it,  I suppose  we  have  to  hear  it  everyone  once  in  a while. 
Margaret  Rose  was  quiet  she  didn't  say  anything  but  she  said  a lot  just 
standing  there  next  to  him.  His  eyes  were  clear  and  he  spoke  about  taking 
care  of  everything. 

Margaret  Rose  had  finally  won  her  man.  After  all  these  years  he  had 
finally  come  home  to  stay  with  her.  They  walked  off  down  the  aisle  and 
were  headed  away,  she  was  just  as  step  or  two  behind  him.  There  were  many 
other  Indian  folks  there  who  all  said  a good  word,  and  they  gathered 
around  them  to  say  something  to  them.  I thought  it  is  good  to  see  them 
this  way,  they  are  together. 

On  getting  home  I spoke  to  my  wife  about  it  and  she  said  sit  down.  She 
looked  at  me  and  said  quietly.  Margaret  Rose  is  not  what  she  used  to  be. 
She  does  not  remember.  She  has  the  sickness  that  makes  you  forget 
everything.  Oh,  what  a shame,  maybe  she  knew,  I don't  know  but  the  thing  I 
know  is  that  her  man  is  taking  care  of  her  now,  what  she  wanted  her  whole 
life.  It  is  sad,  but  it  goes  that  way  sometimes,  we  have  to  hang  on  to  our 
dreams.  She  lived  her  life  so  that  he  would  know,  "I  believe  in  you  and 
you  are  the  one  I chose  and  so  stay  with  me  all  the  days  of  my  life  and 
forever  until  I cannot  remember  anything  more." 

Rustywire,  it  is  a true  story. . . 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  21  Mar  2004  12:11:30  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 


Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  March  22-28 

MALAKI 

(March) 

(Nana) 

22 

The  sun's  light  brings  new  life  --  the  moon's  glow,  renewal. 

23 

In  each  of  us  dwells  the  fountainhead  of  greatness. 

24 

The  creative  source  is  also  the  source  of  life. 

25 

Each  of  us  must  aspire  to  the  heights  of  our  own  abilities. 

26 

Our  spirits  are  reborn  in  the  land. 

27 

What  benefits  the  Earth,  ka  honua,  benefits  all  life. 

28 

Find  the  good  in  every  aspect  of  life. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

- "RE:  Phil  Goldvarg  Poem:  Flower  Blooms"  

Date:  Thursday,  March  04,  2004  03:49  pm 
From:  HGold42734@aol.com  <HGold42734@aol . com> 

Sub j : Re:  Vieques,  Puerto  Rico 

Mai;ing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

In  a message  dated  2/8/2004  2:45:16  PM  Pacific  Standard  Time, 
Raulmax@aol.com  writes: 

> The  suffering  in  Vieques  continues.  The  Navy's  departure  from  Vieques 

> did  not  solve  the  health  crisis  and  environmental  destruction  it  left 

> behind  in  Vieques.  If  the  Navy  thinks  they  can  skirt  their 

> responsibility  toward  the  people  of  Vieques  and  the  damage  the  Navy 

> caused  simply  by  leaving  the  island,  the  Navy  is  wrong. 

Flower  Blooms 

Para  La  Nena  y Puerto  Rico 
flower  blooms, 

breaks  thru  oppressive  cover, 
disguised  to  appear  as  father, 
all  giving  benefactor, 
but  is 

sucker  of  life  blood, 
esperanza  y sueno, 
flower  reaches  for  sky, 
sacred  space  of  conquistador, 
colonial  bed 

where  rape  lives  uncontested, 
flower  blooms 
within  it's  own  garden, 
ragweeds  claw  at  this  beauty, 
fear  the  power  of  this  new  dancer, 
song  that  would  reclaim 
it's  own  earth-garden. 


phil  goldvarg  2/8/04 


hgold42734@aol . com 


"RE ; Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  22  Mar  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Date:  Wed,  17  Mar  2004  12:39:05  -0800 

From:  "John  D.  Berry"  <jberry@Library. Berkeley . Edu> 

Sub j : FWD:  UC  Berkeley  Powwow  - Gourd  Dancers 

Mailing  List:  Netrez-L@listproc.wsu.edu 

Please  forward  this  message  as  appropriate.  John  B 


lkiowa@calbears . berkeley.edu 
Fley  all. 

As  the  Head  Gourd  Dancer  for  UC  Berkeley's  Pow-Wow,  Saturday  & Sunday, 
April  10th  - 11th,  2004,  I am  asking  for  your  assistance  notifying  "all 
Gourd  Dancers"  and  singers  of  this  Dance.  We  will  begin  the  Gourd  Dance 
@12:00  Noon  on  Saturday  & Sunday,  and  I'll  have  my  give-away  during 
Sunday's  session.  Tommy  Phillips,  lead  singer,  and  "Southern  Express"  will 
be  the  Host  Southern  Drum.  Please  email  me  or  call  510-459-7645  or 
510-223-7269  to  confirm  your  attendance.  Hope  to  see  all  of  you  there!!! 
Aho, 

Earl  R.  Neconie 
#K0-4162 


- "RE:  OSU  NASA  Spring  Pow  Wow"  

Date:  Thu,  18  Mar  2004  09:25:33  -0800 

From:  "John  D.  Berry"  <jberry@Library. Berkeley . Edu> 

Sub j : Fwd:  OSU  NASA  Spring  Pow  wow 

Oklahoma  State  University 
Native  American  Student  Association 
Spring  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Colvin  Center  Annex 

(Across  from  the  OSU  Police  Department) 

April  17,  2004 

Princess:  Jessica  Moore,  Osage/Otoe/Missouria/Pawnee  - Fairfax,  OK 

Head  Singer:  Rowe  Kishketon,  Kickapoo/Sac  & Fox  - Shawnee,  OK 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Don  Patterson,  Tonkawa  - Tonkawa,  OK 

Head  Man  Dancer:  Thorpe  Sine,  Ho-Chunk  - Glenpool,  OK 

Head  Lady  Dancer:  Joyce  Miller,  Iowa/Otoe/Missouria  - Perkins,  OK 

Host  Gourd  Clan:  Central  Oklahoma  Tribal  Society  - Perkins,  OK 

Arena  Director:  Eugene  Big  Soldier,  Jr.,  Iowa/Otoe/Missouria  - Perkins,  OK 

Program: 

Gourd  Dance 
Supper: 

Grand  Entry 

Contests : 

Tiny  Tots;  Junior  Girls,  Junior  Boys;  Women's  Cloth,  Buckskin,  Jingle, 

Fancy  Shawl;  Men's  Straight,  Fancy,  Grass,  Traditional;  Golden  Age  Men, 
Golden  Age  Women;  Drum  Contest 


2:00  PM 

5:00  PM 

6:30  PM 


Booth  Space  $40.00 


Drugs,  Alcohol,  and  Weapons  are  Prohibited! 

NASA  is  not  responsible  for  theft  and/or  accidents. 

Contestants  must  be  in  grand  entry  and  regalia  to  receive  prize  money. 
Please  contact  the  Multicultural  Student  Center  for  further  information  at 
(405)  744-5481. 

Everyone  Welcome! 

"RE : Humbolt  State  U.  Powwow"  

Date:  Tue,  24  Feb  2004  16:42:31  -0800 

From:  "John  D.  Berry"  <jberry@library.berkeley.edu> 

Sub j : Humbolt  State  U.  Powwow 

Humboldt  State  University 

April  17  & 18,  2004 

15th  Annual  HSU  Pow  Wow 

more  information  at: 

http : //www . humboldt . edu/ ~powwow/ 

"RE;  Modesto  and  Merced  Powwows"  

Date:  Tue,  24  Feb  2004  16:41:27  -0800 

From:  "John  D.  Berry"  <jberry@library.berkeley.edu> 

Sub j : Fwd:  Upcoming  Pow  Wows:  Modesto  and  Merced 

Modesto  lunior  College  6th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 

Sunday,  April  18,  2004 

10:00  am  - 7:00  pm 

MIC  East  Campus  Quad 

435  College  Avenue,  Modesto,  CA 

Gourd  Dance  11:30  am 

Grand  Entry  12:00  noon 

Free  to  the  public 

All  Drums  Welcome 

May  1-2:  2004  Merced  Powwow 

Central  Valley  Chapter  of  California  Indian  Education 
Association  and  University  of  California  Merced  present 
3rd  Annual  CIEA  CV  Chapter 
UC  Merced  Benefit  PowWow 

"Our  Youth:  Achievement  through  Native  American  Education" 

A Native  American  Indian  festival,  gathering  and  celebration! 

Sat. -Sun,  May  1-2,  2004 
Lake  Yosemite,  Merced,  CA 

10AM  to  10PM  Sat.  & 10AM  to  6PM  Sun. 

PUBLIC  INVITED 

$5.00  per  car  park  admission 
Pow  Wow  Free 

Bring  chairs  or  blankets 

Over  nite  camping  spaces  available 

Open  Gourd  & All  Drums  Welcome 

Authentic  Native  American  Indian  Arts  & Crafts 
Raffle  Prizes,  50/50 
Specialty  Dances  and  Performances 
Authentic  Native  American  Indian  Cuisine 


Traditional  Meal 


Phone:  (209)  726-9620, 

FAX:  (209)  723-1359 

Email:  cieacvchapter@hotmail.com 

Mailing  Address:  CIEA  CV  Chapter  PO  Box  1181  Merced  CA  95341 
THIS  IS  DEFINITELY  A DRUG-FREE  AND  ALCOHOL-FREE  EVENT 


Directions : 

Hwy  99  to  Merced,  X-it  Hwy  59  North, 
to  Belleview  (R),  Lake  Rd  (L),  to  PowWow. 

"RE : CA  Tribal  College  Powwow"  

Date:  Thu,  11  Mar  2004  11:05:35  -0800 

From:  "John  D.  Berry"  <jberry@Library. Berkeley . Edu> 

Sub j : CA  Tribal  College  - Powwow 


D.  Q Deed  Day  Pow  Wow,  April  2,  2004  from  6pm-  midnight! 

Vendor  space  still  available,  need  directions  call  530-758-0470  ext.  1085. 
donations  are  needed  for  the  indian  taco  booth,  the  booth  is  a fundraiser 
for  the  Associated  Student  Body  (ASB).  Come  join  us  for  dancing,  food  and 
fun!  you  can  also  email  me  at  riveral21@hotmail . com 


NATIVE  SOLUTIONS  PRESENTS: 

6TH  ANNUAL  INTERTRIBAL  POW  WOW 
APRIL  23-25,  2004 

TIMES  FRI  5-9  DANCING  & STORYTELLING 

SAT  10-8  GRAND  ENTRY  11:00 

SUN  10-6  GRAND  ENTRY  12:00 


HEFLIN  FOOTBALL  FIELD,  HEFLIN,  AL 
FORMERLY  OXFORD  LAKE  PARK 


NATIVE  AMERICAN  WARRIOR  SOCIETY  AND  HONOR  GUARD 
ADMISSION  - $5  - ADULTS 

SENIORS  65  AND  UP  & CHILDREN  12  AND  UNDER  - FREE 


HEADMAN  - TONY  WALKINGSTICK 
HEADLADY  - CHRISTINA  POWELL 

M.C.  - GARY  SMITH  A. D.  - BUCK  TUCKER 

DRUM  COMPETITION  - 1ST  $1000.00,  2ND  - $500.00,  3RD  - 250.00 
ALL  SINGERS  MUST  BE  REGISTERED  BY  10:30  ON  SATURDAY 


ALL  DANCERS  WELCOME 


ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME 


NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL  TONY  AT  (256)  835-0110J 
MARK  OR  RUTH  AT  (256)  820-6315. 

VENDORS  BY  INVITATION  ONLY  CALL  MARK  OR  RUTH  OR  EMAIL 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com. 

HOST  MOTEL  IS  HOWARD  HOHNSON'S  CALL  (256)  463-2900 

DIRECTIONS:  1-20  EXIT  199  GO  PAST  HOWARD  HOHNSON'S  AND  TEXACO  AT  THE 
END  OF  THE  ROAD  TURN  RIGHT  ONTO  HWY  78  EAST  GO  PAST  HACK'S  TURN  RIGHT 
AT  METRO  BANK  ONTO  COLEMAN  ST  TURN  LEFT  ON  EVANS  ST  FOOTBALL  FIELD 
WILL  BE  ON  THE  RIGHT 


Augusta  Pow-Wow 
May  7-8,  2004 


Sponsored  by  the  Augusta  Pow-Wow  Association 
Please  come  join  us  at  our  new  location: 

The  ADCC  on  Three  D Road  Augusta,  GA 
Head  Singer  - Billy  Horse 
Head  Man  - Mark  Alexander 
Head  lady  - Teresa  Alexander 
Arena  Director  - Orville  Gates 
Craft  Contest  - Raffles  & Auction 
Approximated  Times: 

Friday  6:30PM  - Grand  Entry 
Saturday  12:30-3PM  - Gourd  Dance 
3:00-4:30  - Intertribal 
7:00PM  - Grand  Entry 

Auction  to  Immediately  follow  Saturday  Night  Dance 
Information:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)  771-1221 
Email:  krazywilly@knology.net 
Pets  welcomed  on  a leash 
(Owners  MUST  clean  up  behind  their  pets) 


Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  GA 
Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

ALL  VETERANS  INVITED! ! ! 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Grand  Entry  Sat  12  Noon  Sun  1 PM 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Guest  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Head  Man:  Derry  Smith 

Head  Lady:  Ellen  Rasco 

Emcee:  Gary  Smith 

AD:  Maggot 

No  Drugs,  Alcohol  or  bad  attitudes. 

Bring  your  blankets  and  lawn  chairs. 

Info:  Doey  Pierce  404  377  4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Derry  Lang  256  492  5217 


Dune  4-6,  2004 

Blackwater  Creek  American  Indian  Festival  and  Pow-wow 

At  Black  Water  Creek  RV  Park 

off  Airport  Road  & Curry  Highway  (Hwy.  257) 

Dasper,  Alabama 

This  event  is  sponsored  by  Native  American  Girl  Scout  Troop  #389 
and  Aracoma  Boy  Scout  Drum  and  Dance  Team. 

Admission  donation:  $5.00  - adults;  $1.00  for  Seniors  & students. 
Head  Man:  Bill  Dolly  (Ojibwa); 

Head  Lady:  Betsy  Dolly  (Echota  Cherokee); 

Head  Veteran:  don  Nelson  (Potawami) : 

Dunior  Head  Man:  TBD; 

Dunior  Head  Lady:  TBD; 

Arena  Director:  Little  Hawk  Gatty  (Cherokee); 

Emcee:  Dohn  Ferguson  (Creek); 

Storyteller:  Vickie  King  (Cherokee  Tribe  of  NE  Alabama) 
and  Steve  Bison  (CRIC); 

Host  Northern  Drum:  TBD; 

Host  Southern  Drum:  Caney  Creek  Singers; 

Invited  Drums  include:  Gun  Powder  River  singers; 

Aracoma  Lightning  Singers  & NoNaMe  Singers. 

All  traditional  drums  are  welcome. 

Ambassador  contest  for  those  age  11  to  21  at  time  of  event. 

This  is  for  males  and  females. 

Contact  kcooper@uabmc.edu  related  to  details. 

Gourd  dance  will  be  available  at  10  AM  on  Saturday 
and  12  Noon  on  Sunday. 


Prayer  Circle  will  be  conducted  by  Paul  Whitehawk  & Elizabeth  Lightwalker. 
Host  Motel:  Holiday  Inn  Express  205-302-6400  ($57.00  + tax); 

RV  camping  is  $12.00  per  night,  tent  camping  is  $5.00  per  night. 

Schedule : 

Friday:  gates  open  at  4pm,  Call-in  Songs  & Opening  Ceremonies  at  6 PM, 
Social  Dancing  begins  at  7 PM,  Round  Robin  Trade  Blanket  at  9:30  PM. 
Saturday:  Gates  Open  at  9 AM;  Grand  Entry  at  10:30  AM,  Benefit 
Auction/Flute  Playing/Story  Telling  begin  at  2 PM,  Dancing  resumes  at  3 
PM,  Benefit  Auction/Storytelling  at  5 PM,  Evening  Grand  Entry  at  6 PM, 
Round  Robin  Trade  Blanket  at  9:30  PM. 

Sunday:  Gates  Open/Church  Services  at  10  AM,  Benefit  Auction  at  noon. 

Grand  Entry  at  1 PM,  Closing  at  4:30pm. 

For  more  information,  call  Karen  Cooper  at  205-648-2529 
Paul  Eulenstein  at  205-221-9071 
E-mail  kcooper@uabmc.edu 

Or  check  out  the  website  at  http://children.laccesshost.com 
The  Blackwater  Creek  site  is  a beautiful  one,  with  RV  sites  and 
primitive  camping  areas  along  a creek.  The  RV  park  was  developed  from  a 
family  farm  owned  by  Mr  Deavor's  father  and  grandfather.  He  developed 
it  to  do  Blue  grass  festivals  and  it  is  only  3 years  old.  On  the  hill 
up  from  the  RV  sites  is  the  showers  and  the  dance  circle.  There  is 
electricitry  at  this  area  and  limited  water  hook-up. 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  March  11,  2004 

March  26  - 27,  2004:  Edisto  Indian  Cultural  Festival,  Exchange  Park  Highway 
78  Ladson,  South  Carolina.  For  more  information  contact:  843-871-2126. 

March  26  - 28,  2004:  Third  annual  Indian  University  Powwow  Bloomington, 
Indiana . 

March  26  - 28,  2004:  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association 
Powwow  at  the  Savannah  Recreational  Area,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida.  Visit  the 
web  site  at:  http://www.fiha.org  . For  more  information  contact  Tye  Bell 
772-466-7379  or  e-mail:  tye_bell@bellsouth.net 

April  2-3,  2004:  27th  Annual  SUU  Contest  Powwow  at  Cedar  City  UT.  I have 
no  contact  information  on  this  Gathering. 

April  2-4,  2004:  University  of  Lethbridge/Black  Horns  Pow  Wow  in 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada.  I have  no  contact  information  on  this 
Gathering. 

April  2-4,  2004:  The  Spirit  of  Lee  Kic  Kee,  Cherokee  & Intertribal 
Society's  3rd  annual  Powwow  & Trade  Days  Festival  at  the  Minden  Civic 
Center,  Minden,  Louisiana.  For  more  information  e-mail  either: 
turnl07@bellsouth.net  or  chiefmanl941@yahoo.com 

April  16  - 19,  2004:  39th  Annual  Louisiana  Indian  Heritage  Assn.  (LIHA) 
Powwow  at  the  Hidden  Oaks  Campgrounds  in  Robert,  LA.  See  the  web  site: 
http://www.liha-news.com  For  more  information  contact  504-367-1375  or  e- 
mail:  andi4769@aol.com 

April  24  - 25,  2004:  2nd  Annual  Tennessee  Native  Veterans  Society  Powwow 
Sparta,  Tennessee. 

May  7-8,  2004:  Augusta  Pow-Wow  A3CC  on  Three  3 Road  Augusta,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  contact  Bill  Mederios  706-771-1221  or  e-mail  him  at: 
krazywilly@knology.net 

May  7-9,  2004:  16th  Annual  ETIL  American  Indian  Powwow  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

May  8-9,  2004:  16th  Annual  E.T.I.L.  American  Indian  Powwow  & Celebration 


Knoxville  Convention  Center  525  Henley  Street,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  For 
more  information  contact  Vickie  865-579-1384. 


May  28  - 31,  2004:  De-Un-Da-Ga  30th  Annual  Memorial  Day  Pow  Wow.  Custaloga 
Tov  Scout  Reservation,  Carlton,  PA.  For  more  information  call  814-833  3235 
Tim  McFarland  or  e-mail:  timcfarland@yahoo.com 

May  29  - 30,  2004:  Eastern  Delaware  Nations  Whispering  Maples  Powwow 
Lovelton,  PA. 

Dune  4-6,  2004:  Blackwater  Creek  American  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow. 
Dasper,  Alabama. 

Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  Eastern  Deleware  Nations  Powwow  Forksville,  PA. 

Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  AICA  of  North  Carolina  26th  Annual  Powwow  Union  Grove 
North  Carolina.  For  more  information  contact  Ed  De  Torres  at:  exdt@webtv. 
net 

Dune  26,  2004:  Renaissance  St.  Louis  and  the  City  of  Wentzville  Mo.  Are 
sponsoring  a one  day  Traditional  Dance  at  Rotary  Park  in  Wentzville,  MO. 
You  can  check  this  dance  out  at  their  web  site:  http://rebirthpowwow. 
homestead.com  Pow  wow  fliers,  maps  and  all  contact  information  is  located 
there . 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds 
Danville,  Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

MARCH  2004 

Mar  26-27:  Flagstaf  High  School  N.A.  Club  Spring  Contest  Pow-wow 
Location:  Flagstaf  High  School,  400  W.  Elm  Ave.,  Flagstaff,  AZ  86001 
Event  Detail:  Head  Staff:  M.C:  Doe  PoorThunder,  CopperMine,  AZ,  A.D.: 

Niko  Mericer,  Flagstaff;  Host  No.  Drum:  Rocky  Park  Singers,  Leupp,AZ;  Host 
So.  Drum:  Southern  Outlawz,  Shiprock,Nm;  Head  Man:  Gregory  LaPointe, 
Flagstaff;  Head  Lady:  Danielle  Williams,  Tuba  City;  Head  Gourd  Dancer: 
Steve  Darden,  Flagstaff.  Specails:  Solo  Hand  Drum  "one  man,  one  woman"; 
sponsored  by:  D.  PoorThunder  and  the  RiverTail  Singers.  Men's  Northern 
Traditional  and  Men's  Chicken  Dance:  Sponsored  by:  D.  Curley  and  Family. 
Arts  and  Crafts  Vendors  welcomed.  Dancers  and  Singers  pay  once.  Contest  is 
all  categories  and  drum  contest.  Drum  bring  your  own  P.A.  System;  This  is 
an  indoor  event.  GeneralAdmission  is  $7  and  students  with  ID  is  $4. 
Children  under  2 yr.  old  are  FREE.  Dancers  and  Singers  pay  a one  time 
registration  fee  of  $5  each. 

Contact:  Dosie  Begay-Dames,  phone:  928-773-8121/8120,  email: 
jcbjames@apscc.org 

Mar  26-28:  5th  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Wiley  T.  Dones  Fairgrounds,  2 mi  S.  of  Forrest  City  on  Hwy  1, 
Forrest  City,  AR  72335 

Event  Detail:  Everyone  is  welcome  to  attend  with  a good  attitude! 


Admission,  parking,  primitive  camping  is  all  FREE!  For  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  camp,  the  host  hotel  is  Holiday  Inn  / Dennys  at  1-40  and  Hwy  1 in 
Forrest  City,  less  than  5 miles  from  powwow  site.  Call  870-633-6300  for 
reservations  or  more  information.  Dogs  are  welcome  to  stay  with  you  at  the 
hotel  or  on  powwow  grounds.  Host  Drum:  Mother  Earth  Beat,  an  all-womens' 
drum  Guest  drums  are  welcome  for  blanket  dance  & meals.  All  dancers 
welcome  - meals  provided;  Musician  & Entertainer  Dave  WhiteWolf  Trezak 
will  perform  at  this  event.  This  event  is  co-hosted  by  the  families  of  the 
Circle  of  Friends  Powwow  Council,  St.  Francis  County  Dudge,  Carl  Cisco, 
and  our  friends  at  the  St.  Francis  County  Museum.  No  drugs,  alcohol  or 
politics  permitted. 

Contact:  Frank  or  Cinda  Brent,  phone:  870-298-2276,  email: 
powwow@lakewebs . net 

Mar  26-28:  3rd  Annual  First  Nations  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Indiana  University  Field  House,  17th  Street  & Fee  Lane, 
Bloomington,  IN  47408 

HOST  DRUM:  Moccasin  Trail,  Mooresville,  IN;  INVITED  DRUM:  Maza  Napin 
Family,  Peeples,  OH;  MC:  Leonard  Malatare  (Salish),  Chicago,  IL;  AD:  Steve 
Yazzie  (Navajo),  Indy,  IN;  HMD:  Shawn  Foye  (Comanche/Sac-Fox/Pawnee), 
Mooresville,  IN;  HWD:  Sonya  Begay  (Navajo),  Lexington,  KY;  2003  FNIU 
PRINCESS:  Meredith  Isbell  (Cherokee/Creek),  Louiseville,  KY 
Contact:  Wesley  Thomas,  PhD  (Navajo),  phone:  812-855-3862,  email: 
fniu@indiana.edu 

Mar  27-28:  16th  Annual  Natchez  Powwow 
Location:  Grand  Village  of  the  Natchez  Indians,  400  Jefferson  Davis  Blvd., 
Natchez,  MS  39120 

Event  Detail:  Historic  Site  off  of  Hwy  61  South.  MC-  Terry  Adams  (Osage) 
Tulsa,  OK;  AD-  Darsh  DeSilva,  Round  Rock,  TX;  Head  Singer  Southern  Drum- 
Arlen  Goodfox  (Pawnee-Oto)  Shawnee,  OK;  Guest  Northern  Drum-  "Greywolf" 
from  Philidelphia,  MS;  HMD-  Curt  Skillett,  Meeker,  OK;  HLD-  April  Donnell 
(Delaware)  Bartlesville,  OK,  HGD-  Hester  Allen  (Choctaw)  Choctaw,  MS.  See 
Powwow  website  for  complete  details. 

Contact:  Dr.  Chuck  Borum,  phone  601-442-0200,  email:  cborum@hotmail.com 

Mar  31:  Native  American  Education  Day 
Location:  Cullman  Agricultural  Center,  Hwy  31  N.,  Cullman,  AL  35055 
Event  Detail:  In  conjuction  with  a mid-way  fair  running  March  30  - April 
3;  Wed  March  31,  2004  Native  American  Day  start  time  1:00pm-  10:00pm. 
drums,  dancing,  educational  demo.  Admission  charged. 

Contact:  Willow  Rose,  phone:  256-  796-5936,  email:  willowrosel23@aol.com 

APRIL  2004 

Apr  2-3:  D.C.I.Y.C.  4th  Annual  Contest  Scholarship  Powwow 
Location:  lay  High  School  Gymnasium,  Monroe  Street,  lay,  OK  74346 
Event  Detail:  The  Delaware  County  Inter-tribal  Youth  Council  offers  two 
scholarships  for  $750  each.  One  is  for  an  Indian  student  from  our  own 
school  and  the  other  is  for  an  Indian  person  enrolled  at  or  currently 
attending  college  that  participates  in  our  pow-wow.  Crafts  booths 
available  for  a fee. 

Contact:  Shari  Kamp,  phone:  918-253-6357,  email:  jayjellybean@yahoo.com 
Apr  3:  6th  Annual  Longhorn  American  Indian  Council  Powwow 
Location:  University  Of  Texas-Austin,  Texas  Union  Ballroom,  2247 
Guadalupe,  Austin,  TX 

Event  Detail:  See  our  website  for  more  information. 

Contact:  lohnathan  Williamson,  phone:  512-232-2960, 
email:  laic@www.utexas.edu 

Apr  4-3:  30th  Annual  Pah-Loots-Pu  Celebration 
Location:  Washington  State  University  campus,  Pullman,  WA 
Event  Detail:  See  website  for  detail. 

Contact:  Paul  Orozco,  Brian  Tanner,  Veronica  Mendez,  phone:  509-335-8676, 
email:  naschome@wsunix.wsu.edu 


Apr  9-11:  15th  Annual  University  of  Iowa  Powwow 
Location:  Iowa  City,  IA 

Event  Detail:  For  complete  information,  use  the  event  website.  This  is  a 
very  complete  powwow  website. 

Contact:  phone:  319-335-6883,  email:  aisa@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu 

Apr  10-11:  Northern  Arizona  University  Spring  Contest  Powwow 
Location:  NAU  Skydome,  Corner  of  Pine  Knoll  and  San  Francisco,  Flagstaff, 
AZ  86001 

Event  Detail:  MC-  Mr.  Dennis  Bowen,  Sr.,  AD-  Emerson  Nakai,  Northern  Host 
Drum-  Black  Eagle  Singers,  Southern  Host  Drum-  Southern  Outlawz.  This  pow- 
wow is  sponsored  by  the  student  organization.  Native  Americans  United  of 
Northern  Arizona  University.  Arts  and  Crafts,  Please  contact  Carrie  Dallas 
at  928-523-7717. 

Contact:  Fred  Sherman,  phone:  928-523-8864, 
email:  Frederick.Sherman@nau.edu 

Apr  16-17:  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Tia-Piah  27th  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Albert  V.  Sallas  Co.  Park,  McCleskey  Road  & Hwy-59,  New  Caney, 

TX  77357 

Event  Detail:  Located  1 mile  west  of  U.S.  59  & 1 mile  south  of  FM  1485  @ 
McCleskey  Rd.  (about  30  miles  North  of  Houston).  See  website  for  schedule 
and  details. 

Contact:  Dale  Adams,  phone:  713-475-0021,  email:  dadams2010@aol.com 

Apr  16-18:  ASU ' s 18th  Annual  Spring  Competition  POW  WOW  2004 
Location:  ASU  Band  Practice  Field,  East  6th  St  & South  Rural  Rd  - Tempe, 

AZ  Event  Detail:  HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM-  Bear  Creek,  Batchewana  Reserve, 
Ontario;  HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM-  Southern  Thunder,  Pawnee,  Ok;  HEAD  GOURD 
DANCER-  Doe  Fish  Dupoint,  Carnegie,  Ok;  AD-  Randy  Medicine  Bear,  Rosebud, 
SD;  MC-  Sammy  Tonekei  White,  Anadarko,  Ok;  CO-MC-  Dennis  Bowen,  Tuba  City, 
AZ. . See  website  for  complete  detail. 

Contact:  Pow  Wow  Office:  480-965-5224,  email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 

Apr  16-18:  Chucalissa  Spring  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Chucalissa  Museum,  1987  Indian  Village,  Memphis,  TN  38109 
Event  Detail:  Contest  Pow  Wow.  See  website  for  more  information. 

Contact:  Sonny  Bell,  phone:  901-785-3160  xl0,  email:  cbell2@memphis.edu 

Apr  17:  11th  annual  Choctaw  Inter-tribal  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Southeastern  Oklahoma  State  University,  North  1st  St  & Dunlap, 
Durant,  OK  74702 

Event  Detail:  Adult  contest  pow-wow. all  catergories  will  pay  lst,2nd,3rd 
places. MC  Tim  Tall  Chief  (Osage). Head  singer  Pat  Oyebi  (Kiowa). Head  gourd 
dancer  limmie  "coach"  Johnson  (Kickapoo-Shawnee.Head  man  dancer  Wilson 
Roberts  (Choctaw) .Head  lady  Sharon  Roberts  (Chickasaw) . Honor  Guard 
Seminole  Nation  Color  Guard. Arena  Director  Bill  Takes  Horse  (Crow) .Co-host 
Native  American  Council  of  S.O.S.U.  Choctaw  Inter-tribal  Princess  Tana 
Takes  Horse  (Choctaw-Chickasaw-Crow) .gourd  dancing  at  3:30p  to  5:30p. 

Supper  break  from  5:30-7p.  Gourd  dancing  from  7p-8p.  Grand  entry  8p. 

Closing  song  ll:30p.  There  will  be  gourd  dancing  and  inter-tribal  dancing 
with  contests. Arts  and  craft  opens  at  10a.  Food  concession  opens  at  11a. 

Contact:  Lorena  Blain,  phone:  580-924-9411  or  580-434-5875, 
email:  goodkillers396@aol.com 

Apr  17:  Camp  Bucoco  Social 

Location:  Camp  Bucoco,  150  Bucoco  Lane,  Slippery  Rock  , PA  16057 
Event  Detail:  Classes  to  start  in  the  morning  and  run  all  day.  Great 
lunch  and  dinner  in  the  middle. 

Contact:  Andy  Meyer,  phone:  724-452-9625,  email:  meyerbuilder@hotmail.com 

April  17:  Cherokee  Heritage  Day 
Location:  2878  Blackjack  Road,  Aubrey,  TX  76227 

Event  Detail:  10  am-11  pm  - Native  venders,  food,  cultural  demonstrations. 


intertribal  drum  and  dance.  Outdoor  event,  bring  lawn  chairs.  Open  to  the 
public(free  event)  - all  nations  welcome. 

Contact:  Doug  Walp,  phone:  940-482-3381,  email:  dougwalp@advantexmail.net 

Apr  17:  25th  Annual  Apple  Blossom  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Location:  McGee  Park  Memorial  Coliseum,  San  Duan  County  Fairgrounds  on 
Hwy  64,  Farmington,  NM  87401 

Event  Detail:  MC:  Elvin  Keeswood,  Shiprock,  NM;  AD:  Alex  Shepard,  St. 
George,  UT;  Flost  Gourd  Drum:  Smoke  Stack,  Fruitland,  NM;  Flead  Gourd 
Dancer:  Picked  Per  Session,  Gourd  Sessions:  10  a.m.  and  5 p.m.  Grand 
Entries:  1 p.m.  and  7 p.m.  Arts  & Crafts  Booths  Available.  All  Traditional 
Staffs,  Drums,  Dancers,  Royalties  and  General  Public  Welcome!! 

Contact:  San  Duan  College  Native  American  Program, 
phone:  505-566-3321/3572,  email:  garciac@sanjuancollege.edu 

April  22-24:  21st  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow,  Miss  Indian  World, 
and  Indian  Trader's  Market 

Location:  In  the  belly  of  Mother  Earth,  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
Arena  ("the  Pit"),  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Event  Detail:  Competition  Powwow.  Over  $125,000  will  be  awarded.  Plan  to 
join  us  for  the  21st  Anniversary  World  Celebration!  More  details  coming 
soon ! 

Contact:  505-836-2810 

Apr  23-25:  Native  Solutions  6th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Fleflin  Foot  Ball  Field  (formerly  Oxford  Lake  Park),  Evans 
Street,  Heflin,  AL  36265 

Event  Detail:  Drum  Competition  - 1st  Prize  $1000;  2nd-$500;  3rd-$250 
Contact:  Ruth  Davis,  phone:  256-820-6315, 
email : ravenspiritwalker@yahoo . com 

Apr  23-25:  Mantle  Rock 

Location:  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds,  110  Maim  St,  Marion,  KY  42064 
Event  Detail:  Host  Drum  -Mother  Earth  Beat;  C0-  Host  drum  - Black  Eagle 
Spirit.  See  website  for  details. 

Contact:  Kamama  Sutton,  phone:  270-965-9432,  email:  kamamasutton@aol.com 

Apr  24:  4th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Red  Wing  Park,  1398  General  Booth  Blvd.,  Virginia  Beach,  VA 
23451 

Event  Detail:  Hours:  llam-7pm.  MC-  Clark  Stewart,  HM  Danny  Gear,  HF 
Debbie  Moore,  AD  Thomas  "Two  Feathers"  Lewis  Host  Drum  - Falling  Water, 
Guest  Drum  - Red  Oak  Singers.  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  American  Indian  dancing 
arts  and  crafts,  educational  displays,  exhibits,  and  authentic  foods.  Free 
Admission  and  Parking! ! 

Contact:  Debra  Parkington,  phone:  757  427-2990,  email:  dparking@vbgov.com 

Apr  24:  Graduation  Pow  Wow 
Location:  2950  NW  Vivion  Rd,  Riverside,  MO  64151 

Event  Detail:  Inter  Tribal  Indian  Society  of  Greater  Kansas  City  is 
sponsering  this  event.  One  day  event  Pot  luck  dinner  served  at  5 pm  Bring 
your  own  chairs.  Gourd  Dance  1 pm  to  5 pm  Pot  luck  at  5pm  Inter  tribal 
dance  6pm  to  10pm. 

Contact:  Doni  Powell,  phone:  816-587-1190,  email:  nancyblue37@aol.com 
Apr  24-25:  Soaring  Eagle's  Pow  Wow 

Location:  across  from  Rock  Springs  campground,  4310  Catawba  Burris  Rd., 
Denver,  NC  28080 

Contact:  Maria  Thomas,  phone:  704-735-6464  or  1800-475-2244  pin  # 4956914 
email : risingoftheeagle@bellsouth . net 

Apr  24-25:  Hart  Springs  Powwow 
Location:  Hart  Springs,  Trenton,  FL  32693 

Event  Detail:  Special  salute  to  veterans  and  homeland  security.  Near  the 
banks  of  the  Suwannee  River. 


Contact:  Patricia  Davis,  phone:  352-472-7701,  email:  Blairbulls@aol.com 


Apr  30-May  1:  3.  Longf eather ' s Awakening  of  Mother  Earth  Gathering 
Location:  Lazybrook  Park,  Rt  6 East,  Tunkhannock,  PA  18657 
Event  Detail:  Native  Food,  Crafts,  Drumming  & Dancing.  Admission  $4  (10  & 
up).  Head  dancers  and  drums  TBA.  Handicapped  accessible. 

Contact:  Kathy  "Windhawk"  Jackson,  phone:  570-836-3344, 
email : windhawks_daughter@hotmail . com 

Apr  30-May  2:  13th  Annual  Metrolina  Native  American  Association 
Location:  Pearl  Park  - Next  to  Mid-Town  Square,  Charlotte,  NC  28207 
Event  Detail:  Open  to  the  Public  . Friday-School  Day  for 
Charlotte/Mecklenburg  4th  Grade  School  Children  . Grand  Entry  7.00pm 
Friday  Night  10:00am-8:pm,  Sat  & Sun  (Grand  Entry  12  noon)  . Please  join 
us  for  our  13th  Annual  Powwow  and  enjoy  Native  American  drumming.  Singing 
and  dancing,  educational  displays.  Native  American  foods,  and  the  sale  of 
authentic  Tribal  crafts.  Contact:  Letha  Strickland,  phone:  704-926-1524, 
email:  MNAA@excite.com 

Apri  30-May  1:  2nd  Annual  Copperas  Cove  Powwow 
Location:  12  miles  west  of  Ft.  Hood,  Killeen,  TX 

Event  Detail:  Host  Northern  Drums:  "Sacred  Path  Singers",  Duane  Secatero, 
Head  Singer,  Canoncito,  NM;  Host  Southern  Drums:  "Souther  Slam  Singers", 

Zia  Pueblo,  NM;  AD:  Mr.  George  Lee  (DE'NI  Nation),  Wide  Ruins,  AZ;  MC:  Mr. 
Rafael  "Tall  Bear"  Montez,  Texas  Apache,  Temple,  TX;  HLD:  Lindsey  Ketcher 
(Cherokee),  Norman,  OK;  HMD:  Mr  Mark  Laneley  (Alabama/Coushatta) . Fri 
April  30:  Earth  Day  Celebration  9am-3pm,  Childrens  Powwow  5pm-9pm  (ages  15 
& under).  Sat  May  1:  Intertribal  Powwow  9am-ll  pm.  Gourd  Dance  ll:30am-lpm. 
Grand  Entry  1 pm.  Evening  Gourd  Dance  5:30-7  pm.  Evening  Grand  Entry  7pm, 
Adjournment  with  last  dance  11pm.  Admission  is  free  to  public.  Contest 
Dance  fee's  Adult  $5  Children  $3.  Guest  drums:  $100  if  registered  before 
lpm  on  Saturday.  Vender  information:  Call  Janis  or  Laurel  (254)  547-2229. 

Contact:  Frank  Swimmer-McLemore,  phone:  (254)  547-1309, 
email:  tan@isot.com 

MAY  2 0 0 4 

May  1-2:  Mason-Dixon ' s 1st  Intertribal  Benefit  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Mason-Dixon  Fairgrounds,  Rt  74  (Delta  Rd),  Delta,  PA  17314 
Event  Detail:  The  proceeds  from  this  intertribal  pow  wow  is  to  be  used  to 
purchase  food,  clothing, etc  for  those  in  need  on  the  Pine  Ridge  & Zuni 
reservations.  Non-Competition.  It  is  open  to  the  public  at  10am-6pm 
Sat&Sun.  Admission  $5  adults,  children  under  8 are  free.  Grand  entry  at 
noon.  Special  guests  are  : Aztec  Dancers  from  Mexico  City  and  Joseph  Fire 
Crow  - World-renowned  Cheyenne  musician  & Flutist.  There  will  be  many 
Native  American  artists  demonstrating  & selling  their  crafts.  Live- 
Wildlife  exhibits.  There  will  be  many  dancers  doing  all  styles  of  Native 
American  dance  in  full  regalia.  There  will  be  opportunities  for  the  public 
to  join  in  the  dancing.  Head  Dancers-  Frank  Little  Bear  & Marie  Dancing 
Feather-Northern  Cree;  Arena  Director  -John  Pingree  - Shoshone;  Guest 
Northern  Drum  - Sweetwater  - Lakota;  Host  Southern  Drum  - Little  Horses; 
Host  Northern  Drum-TBA,  MC  - TBA.  This  pow  wow  is  located  just  50  minutes 
from  Baltimore  & York.  Call  Donna  for  more  detailed  directions. 

Contact:  Donna  Dorn-Collectors  Kingdom,  phone:  410-452-8500, 
email:  ckingdom@earthlink.net 

May  1-2:  2nd  Annual  Fort  Boonesborough  State  Park  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Fort  Boonesborough  State  Park,  4375  Boonesboro  Rd,  Richmond,  KY 
40475 

Event  Detail:  Admission;  Adults-$2,  Children-  6-12  $1,  Linder  6 Free.  Host 
Drum-  Medicine  Wind,  Invited  Elder-Cecil  Isaac,  Ojibway,  MC-  Clinton  Could. 
Camping  Available  at  Park  prices. 

Contact:  Lonewolf,  phone:  859-626-0175,  email:  NCKYWarchief@aol.com 
May  7-8:  6th  Annual  Fredericksburg  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 


Location:  Fort  Martin  Scott  Historical  Site,  1606  East  Main  Street, 
Fredericksburg,  TX  78624 

Event  Detail:  Fri  May  7:  Registration  5-7pm;  Sat:  Gourd  Dancing  2-5pm  & 
6-7pm.  Supper  Break  5-6pm,  Grand  Entry  7pm,  Presentation  Awards  11pm.  All 
Adult  Categories  pay  $500,  $300,  $200;  All  Dunior  categories  pay  $100,  $75, 
$50  (Dunior  Categories  are  combined).  There  are  also  two  special  dances 
for  Women's  Cloth  and  Men's  Contemporary  Straight.  All  Contestants  must  be 
in  full  dress  to  receive  prize  money. 

Contact:  Nick  Bradford,  phone:  830-997-8925,  email:  fbgpowwow@juno.com 

May  7-8:  Augusta  Powwow 
Location:  A3CC,  33  Road,  Augusta,  GA  30906 

Event  Detail:  Head  Singer-  Billy  Horse,  Head  Man  & Lady-  Mark  & Teresa 
Alexandra,  AD-  Orville  Gates,  MC-  TBA 
Contact:  Billy  Medeiros,  phone:  706-394-1221, 
email:  krazywilly@knology.net 

May  7-9:  Echota  Cherokee  Pow  Wow 

Location:  DeFuniak  Springs,  110  Gean  Hurley  Rd.,  DeFuniak  Springs,  FL 
32433 

Event  Detail:  Call  for  directions  and  other  details. 

Contact:  Elsie  Benslay,  phone:  850-951-0308, 
email : echota_tribe_dfs@yahoo.com 

May  14-16:  Chehaw  Native  American  Cultural  Festival 
Location:  The  Parks  at  Chehaw,  105  Chehaw  Park  Rd.,  Albany,  GA  31701 
Event  Detail:  We  are  bringing  back  the  Indian  Festival.  This  will  be  the 
first  time  since  1997  that  it  will  be  held  at  the  park.  It  will  be  held 
the  3rd  weekend  in  May  just  as  before. 

Contact:  Karen  or  Ben  Kirkland,  phone:  229.430.5280, 
email:  nacf@parksatchehaw.org 

May  14-16:  24th  Annual  De  Anza  Pow  Wow  & Arts  Market 
Location:  De  Anza  College,  21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd.,  Cupertino,  CA  95014 
Event  Detail:  Contest  Pow  wow,  with  drum  day  money.  MC:Tom  Phillips/Arena 
Dir:  Rene  Samoya  other  head  staff  to  be  announced.  Art  vendors  booth  fee 
$275  & no  food  booth  solicitated.  Vendor  deadline  March  30. 

Contact:  Gerri  Parker,  phone:  408-864-5448,  email:  parkergerri@fhda.edu 

May  14-16:  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Northeast  Alabama  Spring  Powwow 
Location:  Grant  Town  Park,  Grant,  AL  35950 

Event  Detail:  Head  Man  & Head  Lady  TBA.  Dunior  Head  Man  & Dunior  Head 
Lady  TBA.  Head  Drum  TBA.  MC  & Director  TBA.  American  Indian,  Druming, 
Singers,  Dancers,  Entertaiment,  Crafts,  Stories,  Foods. 

Contact:  Cindy  Samples,  phone:  256-593-8102, 
email:  PrettyMoonl@wmconnect.com 

May  14-16:  Cumberland  Plataeu  Powwow 
Location:  Wilson's  Triple  W Arena,  1050  W.  Cemetery  Rd,  Cookeville,  TN 
38506 

Event  Detail:  Headman,  Dames  Yellow  Eagle  Headlady,  Gwen  Babbs;  Hostdrum 
& Guestdrum,  TBA;  MC,  Brad  Shellhorse;  Headveteran,TBA.  Vendors  spaces 
still  available  contact  above  number.  All  Dancers  and  All  Drums  Welcome. 
Friday  3p.m.  until  9 p.m.  Saturday  9 a.m.  until  9 p.m.;  Sunday  10  a.m. 
until  6 p.m.  Free  camping  to  all  dancers,  drums,  vendors.  PLEASE  NOTE!  NO 
HOOK-UPS  OF  ANY  KIND.  DRY  CAMPING  ONLY. 

Contact:  Tommy  & Linda  Veal,  phone:  931-823-0007, 
email:  splitcloud2004@yahoo.com 

May  14-16:  10th  Annual  Potawatomi  Trail  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Christian  County  Fairgrounds,  West  Rich  Street,  Taylorville,  IL 
62568 

Event  Detail:  Held  in  memory  of  'Dee  "Wild  Horse"  Wright  the  last  member 
of  the  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show.  Headman  Dancer,  Kenny  Eyre; 

Headwoman,  Doleine  Hinkle;  Arena  Director,  Ben  Noberto;  Host  Southern  Drum 


Lead  Singer,  ; Chad  Tahchawwickah ; MC  TBA.  Head  Gourd  Dancer,  A1  Gomez. 
Contact:  Hawk  Hoffman,  phone:  217-529-9172,  email:  sevenhawks@netzero.net 


May  15:  Zhinga  Wee  Thay  - Benefit  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Four  Winds  Park  (formerly  Maun-Hain  Park)  - Springtown,  TX 
75082 

Event  Detail:  This  will  be  the  kick  off  for  the  Coat  and  Shoe  Drive  2004. 
Four  Winds  Park  is  located  at  5380  East  Hwy  199  in  Springtown,  Texas.  This 
is  about  15  miles  out  on  Hwy.  199W  from  Loop  820.  Another  land  mark  would 
be  3 miles  west  of  Azle  Texas.  Take  a left  at  the  Highway  intersection  and 
through  Murco  Lot.  Signs  will  be  up.  (It  will  be  behind  the  Budstown  Farm 
and  Ranch  Supply  Factory  - Springtown,  TX) . Head  Singer:  Cliff  Queton 
(Kiowa);  Head  Gourd:  Will  Tonemah  (Kiowa);  Head  Man:  3oe  Noah  (Choctaw); 
Head  Boy:  Derek  Frick;  (Osage/Seminole/Cherokee/Creek);  Head  Lady:  lodi 
Voice;  (Cherokee,  Creek,  Ogalala  Sioux);  Head  Girl:Christen  Voice; 
(Cherokee,  Creek,  Ogalala  Sioux).  MC:  Albert  Old  Crow  (Cheyenne-Arapaho) ; 
AD:  Michael  Pyron  (Choctaw).  Activities  start  at  2:00  pm  - 5:00  pm  with 
Gourd  Dancing.  The  Supper  Break  is  at  5:00  pm  - 6:00  pm,  with  Grand  Entry 
at  7:00  pm  and  closing  at  11:00  pm.  All  Drums  are  Welcome. 

Contact:  Ponca  Dohn,  phone:  972-579-1144,  email:  tumbleweedl992@yahoo.com 

May  15-16:  United  Native  American  Cultural  Center  9th  Annual  Unity  Days 
Powwow 

Location:  29  Antietam  Street,  Building  P-5,  Devens,  MA  01432 
Event  Detail:  Grand  Entry  - 12  noon  (both  days).  Closing  Ceremonies  - 
Sunday  @ 5 PM.  All  drums  invited.  All  vendors  by  invitation  only,  please. 
Public  is  welcome  to  come  and  participate.  No  admission  fee  but  donations 
are  accepted,  loin  us  for  a fun  weekend  of:  Drumming,  Dancing, 
Storytelling,  Children's  Games,  Raffles.  Come  and  shop  for  all  kinds  of 
native  crafts  at  our  vendor's  booths.  Learn  of  different  native  cultures. 
No  drugs  or  alcohol,  please.  Check  our  website  for  directions  or  give  us  a 
call . 

Contact:  Lorena  Novak,  phone:  978-772-1306,  email:  Inuitwoman@aol.com 

May  15-16:  3rd  Annual  Shawnee  Woodland  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Zane  Shawnee  Caverns  & Southwind  Park,  7092  State  Rt  540, 
Bellefontaine,  OH  43311 

Event  Detail:  We  still  have  an  opening  for  drums  and  dancers  this  event 
is  open  for  the  public  for  more  info  give  us  a call  or  check  our  website. 
Contact:  Angel  or  Crow,  phone:  937-592-9592,  email:  shawneeurb@msn.com 

May  16-18:  10th  Annual  Potawatomi  Trail  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Manners  Park,  Taylorville,  IL  62650 

Contact:  Hawk  Hoffman,  phone:  217-528-9172,  email:  sevenhawks@netzero.net 
Event  Detail:  This  is  a non-competion  event.  All  dancers  and  drums 
welcome.  There  is  a Princess  contest.  NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL.  Public  welcome. 

May  21-23:  7th  Annual  Insights  Spirit  Encampment 
Location:  Nassaki  3,  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park,  St  Rd  49,  Chesterton,  IN 
Contact:  Karla,  phone:  219-531-8775,  email:  tigerhawkkc@msn.com 
Event  Detail:  2 nights  and  3 days  of  camping,  community,  ceremony, 
drumming,  building  a medicine  wheel,  and  more.  Email  or  call  for  further 
information . 

May  22-23:  12th  Annual  Monacan  Powwow 
Location:  Route  130,  6 miles  west  of  Route  29  in  Elon,  VA 
Event  Detail:  Admission:  $7  for  Adults,  $5  for  Seniors,  $3  for  Children 
5-12,  5 and  under  free.  See  website  for  details.  Directions:  From 
Charlottesville,  take  Route  29  - 60  miles  south  take  a right  onto  Route 
130;  From  Lynchburg,  take  Route  29  - 10  miles  north  take  a left  onto  Route 
130;  From  1-81,  take  exit  175  for  Natural  Bridge  - 30  miles  east  of 
Natural  Bridge  on  Route  130. 

ATTENTION  DANCERS:  Day-Money  For  Native  Dancers  Totaling  $5,000.  We  will 
pay  NATIVE  DANCERS  the  following  amounts  for  dancing  both  days:  First  40 
Dancers  18  and  Over:  $100,  First  20  Dancers  8 thru  18:  $50,  First  10 


Dancers  under  age  8:  $10.  Money  will  be  paid  at  the  end  of  Powwow  on 
Sunday. 

Contact:  Monacan  Tribal  Office,  phone:  434-946-0389, 
email:  MNation538@aol.com 

May  22-23:  Gathering  of  People 

Location:  Skye's  Spirit  Wildlife  Rehab  & Ed  Center  Facility,  889  Farron 
Surrena  Rd,  Harrisville,  PA  16038 

Event  Detail:  This  Gathering  is  to  honor  our  Earth  Mother  and  to  raise 
funds  for  the  care  of  injured  and  orphaned  wildlife  at  Skye's  Spirit 
Wildlife  Rehab  & Ed  Center.  There  will  be  a live  birds  of  prey  display. 
Grandmother  Doris  Riverbird  Woman  will  be  storytelling.  White  Panther  will 
have  a Native  American  Martial  Arts  Demo  and  Display,  Great  Vendors, 

Native  Foods  and  a release  of  a rehabilitated  bird  of  prey  provided  one  is 
ready  and  the  weather  is  good. 

Contact:  Maryjane  Angelo,  phone:  814-786-9677, 
email:  skyespirit@pathway.net 

May  28-30:  Feast  of  the  Flowering  Moon 
Location:  Yoctangee  Park,  Downtown  Chillicothe,  Chillicothe,  OH  45601 
Event  Detail:  This  is  a three  day  event  involving  the  entire  city  of 
Chillicothe.  Come  and  enjoy  Native  American  Music,  Dancing,  Food,  Arts  & 
Crafts,  Story  Telling,  Educational  Demonstrations  and  much  more.  Three 
Drums:  Mingo  River,  SouthEastern  WaterSpider  and  Souther  Singers.  Special 
Guest:  Douglas  BlueFeather,  2002  & 2003  NAMMY  Winner,  Doseph  FireCorw, 

2003  NAMMY  Winner.  Native  Violinst  Arvel  Bird  of  Singing  Wolf  Records.  See 
website  for  details. 

Contact:  Gregg  Downing,  phone:  614-882-4957, 
email:  sciotowhitewolf@aol.com 

May  28-31:  30th  Annual  De-Un-Da-Ga  Memorial  Day  Powwow 
Location:  Custalogatown  Scout  Reservation,  Carlton,  PA 

Event  Detail:  Northern  Traditional  Pine  Covered  Dance  Arbor.  See  website 
for  complete  detail. 

Contact:  Email:  info@langundowi.org 

May  29-30:  5th  Annual  Grand  Pow-Wow  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
Location:  Van  Buren  County  Fairgrounds,  Clinton,  AR  72031 
Event  Detail:  Competition  Dancing  - $5000  prize  money 
Contact:  Cliff  Bishop,  phone:  918-336-9217, 
email:  lostcherokee@netscape.net 

May  29-30:  Memorial  Day  Gourd  Dance 
Location:  Community  Center  Gym,  Mescalero,  NM  88340 
Event  Detail:  TBA 

Contact:  Clar  Eyelash/Dudy  Lester,  phone:  505-464-6245/8880,  email: 
ceyelash@yahoo . com 

May  29-31:  4rd  Annual  Trade  Fair  & Festival 
Location:  Trout  Run  Park,  Trout  Run,  PA  17763 

Event  Details:  Opening  ceremonies  1pm  daily.  Native  and  colonial  crafts 
for  sale.  Native  foods.  Trade  session  Saturday  night  til  ? Tomahawk 
throwing  contest  pays  3 places.  Free  Admission!  Honest  to  Goodness  Neutral 
Ground.  Open  to  All  Who  Come  in  a Good  Way. 

Contact:  R.  Stray  Wolf,  phone:  570-995-5177,  email:  rstraywolf@msn . com 

May  29-31:  22nd  Annual  Moon  When  The  Ponies  Shed  Powwow 
Location:  Franklin  Co.  Fairgrounds,  4100  Columbia  Rd.,  Hilliard,  OH  43026 
Event  Detail:  MC-Derry  Dearly,  AD-Ken  Irwin  Sr.,  Head  Vet-Roger  Campbell, 
Headman-Dasper  Mithlo,  Head  Woman-Robin  Bowen,  Host  Drum-Many  Voice,  Co- 
-Host-Whitehawk,  Co-Host-Thunderboyz . 

Contact:  NAICCO,  phone:  614-443-6120,  email:  naicco@aol.com 


DUNE 
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Dun  4-5  - Alabama-Coushatta  36th  Annual  Contest  Powwow 
Location:  Livingston,  TX 

Event  Detail:  Host  Southern:  Cozad,  Host  Northern:  Stoney  Creek,  AD: 
Darrell  Goodwill,  HD:  Roland  Poncho,  (me  & head  gourd-tba.  Head  Man  & 
Lady-picked  daily  Friday  & Saturday  Schedules:  2pm  Open,  registration,  4pm 
Gourd  Dance,  5pm  Dinner  Break  (dancers,  singers,  families),  6pm  Gourd  Dane 
7pm  Grand  Entry  (point  system  starts)  all  categories  + drum  contest  + 
special  contests  throughout  powwow  weekend  *A/C  reservation  ballpark  on 
Hwy  190  between  Livingston  & Woodville,  TX.  90  miles  North  of  Houston. 
Admission  & Registration  $5  (3yrs  & under  & tiny  tots  free)  Free  parking 
^hotels:  Holiday  Inn  Express  (936)  327-9600  / Park  Inn  International  (936) 
327-2525  / Econo  Lodge  (936)  327-2451. 

Contact:  ,Mary  Williams,  phone:  936-329-8906,  email  ccwl979@excite.com 

Dun  4-6  - 2004  Wolf  River  Celebration 
Location:  Shawano,  WI 

Event  Detail:  An  Educational/Cultural  Event,  Drum  Contest,  Call  for 
Detailed  Info. 

Contact:  Susan  Greengrass  Sader,  phone:  715-526-8007,  email: 
wolf rivercelebration@hotmail . com 

Dun  4-6  - 2nd  Annual  Mother  Earth  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Shumway  Hill  Rd.,  Mt.  Upton,  NY 

Event  Detail:  Competition  Pow  Wow  on  Sat.  for  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  places 
for  ribbons.  First  Light  Singers  is  the  host  drum.  All  dancers,  drummers, 
vendors,  storytellers,  flute  players,  and  hoop  dancers  are  welcome.  Vendor 
fee  $40  without  dancers,  $35  with  dancers.  Pot  luck  supper  Sat.  following 
the  pow  wow.  Camping  is  available,  sorry,  no  electric. 

Contact:  phone  (607)  843-7429email : waukea@nativeweb.net 

Dun  4-6  - 18th  Annual  Red  Earth  Festival 
Location:  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Event  Detail:  The  Annual  Red  Earth  Festival  was  conceived  in  1986  to 
showcase  Oklahoma  artists.  Original  works  of  art  by  250  of  the  world's 
best  artists  will  be  featured  in  the  Red  Earth  juried  art  show  and  sale. 
Art  market  hours  are  Friday  & Saturday  10-7pm  Sunday-11-5  pm  Listen  to  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  the  most  accomplished  Native  American  drum  groups  in  the 
world  as  both  northern  and  southern  style  dancers  compete  for  $55,000  in 
prizes.  A magnificent  Grand  Entry  at  noon  on  Friday  signals  the  opening  of 
the  highly  competitive  dance  competitions.  Dance  Competition  hours  are  12 
noon  to  11  pm  Friday  & Saturday,  noon  to  8 pm  Sunday 
Contact:  phone:  405-427-5228,  email:  dalexander@redearth .org 

Dun  4-6:  12th  Annual  White  Horse  Spring  Wacipi 
Location:  Chief  White  Horse  Arena,  South  of  Village,  White  Horse,  SD 
57661 

Event  Detail:  MC-Richard  Charging  Eagle,  AD-  Doe  Lafferty,  Contest  money 
in  all  catagories  jr-teens-adults,  tiny  tots  and  golden  age;  paid  daily. 
Chairmans  traditional  special  in  honor  of  Harold  Frazier,  too  many  other 
specials  to  list.  Feeds,  daily  showers  available;  running  water  on  grounds 
Contact:  David  Miner,  phone:  605-733-2694,  email:  elkwarrior@yahoo. com 

Dun  5-6:  23rd  Annual  Yuba-Sutter  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Yuba  Community  College,  2088  N.  Beale  Road,  Marysville,  CA 
95901 

Event  Detail:  Dun5  Noon  - 10  pm  Dun6  Noon  - 6 pm  Free  Admission 
Contact:  Pat  Bennett,  phone:  530  749-6196,  email:  jgraham@mjusd . kl2 . ca . us 

Dun  5-6  - 4th  Annual  Honoring  the  Lost  Nation 
Location:  Eastlake,  OH 

Event  Detail:  Gates  Open:  10  am  each  day  Grand  Entry:  12  pm  each  day. 
Admission:  $4  - Adults/$6  - 2 day  pass.  $1  off  admission  with  donation  of 
canned  goods  or  blanket.  Children  accompanied  by  adult  - Free.  No  charge 
for  elders  Directions:  Take  1-71  North,  1-77  North  or  1-271  North  to  1-90. 
From  1-90,  take  Rt.  91  North  to  end.  Turn  right  (east)  on  Lakeshore  Rd. 


(Rt.  283)  to  Erie  Road.  Proceeds  to  support  education  and  betterment  of 
Native  American  Youth  and  their  families!  THIS  IS  A NON-PROFIT  EVENT! 
Contact:  Bear  Plummer,  phone:  440-951-1028,  email:  debandbear@hotmail.com 

Dun  5-6  - 2nd  Annual  POW  WOW  Woburn 
Location:  Woburn,  MA 

Event  Detail:  Come  join  us  at  the  gathering  at  Berry  Meadow.  Venders, 
crafters,  dancers  and  singers  are  invited  to  take  part  in  what  we  hope 
will  become  a yearly  event  in  our  historic  city.  Our  Pow  wow  is  Free  to 
the  public,  and  there  is  a minimal  donation  asked  from  vendors.  Woburn 
Historical  Commission. 

Contact:  Grandmother  Guiding  Hawk,  phone:  781-933-4146, 
email:  gghawk@earthlink.net 

Dun  5-6  - 22nd  Annual  Piscataway  Indian  Festival  and  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Waldorf,  MD 

Event  Detail:  Festival  and  Pow  Wow  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  American 
Indian  Cultural  Center  in  Waldorf,  MD.  Native  American  dancing,  singing, 
arts  and  crafts.  Gates  open  at  10  a.m.  both  days. 

Contact:  Maurice  or  Natalie  Proctor,  phone:  301-372-1932, 
email : ipowwow2@piscatawayindians.org 

Dun  11-13  - Table  Mountain's  4th  Annual  Powwow  "Honoring  Acorn  Makers" 
Location:  Friant,  CA 

Event  Detail:  All  drums  & dancers  welcome,  drum  & dance  contests,  hand 
games,  great  food,  indian  crafts,  & raffles,  open  to  the  public,  free 
admission.  Please  bring  own  chairs. 

Contact:  Crystal  Cota,  phone:  559-822-2890,  email:  ccota@tmr .org 

Dun  12:  The  Spirit  Lives  On  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Sanostee,  Dine  Nation,  NM 
Event  Detail:  Outdoor  event. 

Contact:  email:  RayNahkai@RedValley.bia.edu 

Dun  12-13:  3rd  Annual  United  Me'tis  Intertribal  Gathering 
Location:  Black  Swan  Lake,  Halfway  between  Bedford  and  Seymore  on  Hwy  50, 
Bedford,  IN 

Event  Detail:  Headman-  Butch  Wamsley,  Headlady-  Kathy  Wamsley,  MC-  Leroy 
Malaterre,  Host-  Kingfishers,  Gunslingers,  Voice  of  the  Hawk.  Other  Drums 
Welcome  (Only  invited  drums  paid);  Open  to  the  Public.  All  Dancers  and 
Singers  Welcome  to  participate  (Free  Camping  for  Participants)  Admission 
$5/Person  Under  5 or  over  55  free  Camping  available.  Venders:  Craft  $45  / 
10'  x 10'  space  Craft  $60  / 20'  x 10'  space  Electic  $10  Camping  for 
venders  included  behind  space. 

Contact:  Harry  Haskett,  phone:  317-788-7436, 
email : raventwofethers@ameritech . net 

Dun  12-13:  Saracen  Educational  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Regional  Park,  Convention  Center  Drive,  Pine  Bluff,  AR  71601 
Event  Detail:  Headman-Dohn  Crowder,  Headlady-  Monika  Reedy,  AD-  Billy 
Barham,  MC-  Tom  Reedy,  Drum-INARK.  Admission  is  $3-  Children  under  12  & 
Dancers  get  in  free.  Grand  Entry  1PM.  Vendor  information  contact  Bill  Horn 
870-879-1066  or  Dimmie  Olsen  870-879-1396. 

Contact:  Sue  Trulock,  phone:  870-541-5402,  email:  jcmuseum@justusfour.net 

Dun  17-19:  48th  Annual  TIHA  (Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association)  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Llano  City  Park,  Llano,  TX 
Contact:  Info-  512-243-1931 

Dun  18-19:  26th  Annual  AICA  Powwow 

Location:  Van  Hoy  Family  Campground,  742  Dericho  Road,  Union  Grove,  NC 
28634 

Event  Detail:  HMD:  Michael  Hartnett,  HLD:  Brandee  Ross  Lewis,  Head 
veteran:  Dick  Westfall,  Head  Gourd  dancer:  TBA,  MC:  Hank  Houghtaling  Arena 
Director:  Brian  Patterson,  Princess:  Amanda  Farley,  Head  Southern  Singer: 


Mel  Hoefling,  Head  Northern  Singer:  TBA.  We  Welcome  other  Drums.  Please 
see  the  Arena  Director.  Activities  and  Dance  Schedule:  See  website  for 
detail . 

Contact:  Ed  deTorres,  phone:  828-464-5579,  email:  exdt@webtv.net 

Dun  18-20  - Riverbank  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Lansing,  MI 

Event  Detail:  Native  American  Arts  and  Crafts  Council  Riverbank 
Traditional  Pow  Wow  Dun20  & 22,  2004  Grand  Entries:  Sat.  1:00  & 7:00  Sun. 
12:00  Public  Invited  - Free  Admission  Louis  Adado  Riverfront  Park  Lansing, 
Michigan  Highlights;  Native  American  Dancing;  Drumming  and  Singing;  Arts 
and  Crafts;  Native  American  Food;  All  Graduates  Honor  Dance  Saturday  at 
4:00  pm;  Free  Children's  Activities;  Saturday  Auction;  Raffles  throughout 
the  Day;  Saturday  Night  Fireworks  (thanks  Lansing  Lugnuts!) 

Contact:  phone:  517-393-7236  email:  Robin_Menefee@yahoo.com 

Dun  18-20  - 10th  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Location:  Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  OH 

Event  Detail:  Friday,  Dunl8th  Native  American  Concert,  Traditional  Food, 
Dewelry,  Craft  & Art  Vendors  4PM  -Dark  Saturday  & Sunday,  Dunl9th  & 20th 
Food,  Dewelry,  Crafts,  Art  Vendors,  Educational  Demonstrations, 
Storytelling,  Drum  Contest,  Traditional  Regalia,  raffles  and  more.  Open  to 
Public,  Rain  or  Shine,  Free  Parking  Admission:  Adults  $8  Seniors  $6 
Children  4-12  $5  ^discount  2 day  & 3-day  passes  available. 

Contact:  email:  aiecinc@aol.com 

Dun  18-20  - Healing  The  People  Ceremonial  Powwow 
Location:  Crescent  Lake  Dunction,  OR 

Event  Detail:  Hosted  by:  Crescent  Creek  Cottages  and  Rv  Park  and 
Celebrating  Traditions/Medicine  Winds  News  Friday:  Inter-Tribal  dances, 
drumming,  singing,  and  Marshmallow  roast  for  the  kids.  Saturday:  9am  - 
5pm;  North  West  War  Dance  Society  will  host  the  ceremonial  endurance  dance 
of  Mens'  Traditional  dancers  to  heal  the  people.  Bring  a token  of  an  ill 
family  member  or  family  member  in  the  armed  forces  to  attach  to  your 
favorite  dancer's  regalia .. .they  will  dance  a living  prayer  while  fasting 
for  you!  5pm  until???  Inter-tribal  dances  for  everyone!  Sunday:  1pm 
Induction  Ceremony  for  Northwest  War  Scouts  ColorGuard  and  a presentation 
of  Medals  of  Valor  by  Marshall  Serna  to  ALL  veterans  present,  regardless 
of  time  in  service  or  type  of  discharge.  If  you  served  in  the  military  you 
have  a medal  coming! 

Contact:  phone:  541-782-2821,  email:  medicinewindsnews@yahoo.com 

Dun  18-20  - Osage  River  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Miller  County  Fairgrounds,  Eldon,  MO 

Event  Detail:  Fourth  Annual,  Intertribal.  MC-Dake  Chanate,  AD-Tracy 
Tullie,  Head  Man-Frank  Wolfe,  Head  Lady-Stephanie  Hayes,  Host  Southern 
Drum-Spring  River  Singers,  Sonny  Waters,  drum  chief.  Host  Northern  Drum- 
TBA,  Head  Vet,  Ron  Guidry,  Head  Gourd-TBA  The  public  is  very  welcome. 
Admission  is  3.00  for  adults,  1.00  children  4 to  12,  children  3 and  under 
are  free.  Lots  of  crafts,  and  a great  Native  American  food  booth.  This  Pow 
Wow  grows  bigger  and  better  each  year 
Contact:  Danet  Dudley,  phone:  573-359-2710,  email:  oldjed@yhti.net 

Dun  19-20:  6th  Annual  Restoring  The  Circle  Through  the  Buffalo 
Location:  Lowell  Fairgrounds,  225  S.  Hudson,  Lowell,  MI  49331 
Event  Detail:  Traditional  pow  wow.  NEW  LOCATION!!!  Family  Friendly-  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Free 

Contact:  Lori,  phone:  616-364-4697,  email:  Wabushna@aol.com 

Dun  25-27:  5th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Rodeo  Grounds  &map;  Village  Park,  Village  of  New  Windsor,  New 
Windsor,  IL  61465 

Event  Detail:  No  alcohol,  drugs,  firearms,  or  fireworks  allowed.  Limit  of 
20  traders.  Princess,  Little  Princess,  Warrior,  and  Little  Warrior 
contests.  See  website  for  more  details. 


Contact:  Deannie  Herbert,  phone:  309  667-2214,  email:  tribtres@winco.net 


Dun  25-27:  Summer  Gathering  at  Manataka 
Location:  Gulpha  Gorge  Campgrounds,  Hwy  70B  between  Hwy  7 North  & Hwy  70 
East,  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  AR  71901 
Event  Detail:  For  thousands  of  years  the  nations  gathered  at  Manataka 
(Place  of  Peace).  Come  help  us  keep  the  tradition  alive!  Religious 
ceremonies.  Bear  Dance  Ceremony.  Dance,  song  and  drum  exhibitions.  Craft 
demonstrations  and  seminars.  Teepee  contest  and  games.  Storytelling  and 
Indian-style  potluck  picnic.  Trade  blanket.  Hear  the  magnificent  Story  of 
Manataka  told  around  the  campfire.  Free  Admission.  No  vendors. 

Contact:  Lee  Standing  Bear  Moore,  phone:  501-627-0555, 
email:  manataka@myexcel.com 

Dun  25-27  - Saddle  Lake  First  Nations  Powwow 
Location:  Saddle  Lake,  Alberta,  Canada 

Notes:  Dun25  Grand  Entry  6:00pm.  Find  out  the  rest  of  the  times  from  the 
judges,  free  of  admission. 

Contact : pocahantas_03@hotmail . com 

Dun  25-27  - 27th  Great  Lakes  Area  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Wilson,  MI 

Contact:  Arlene  Boelter,  phone:  906-466-8186 

Dun  26:  1st.  Annual  Rebirth  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Rotary  Park,  Meyer  Road,  Wentzville,  MO  62025 
Event  Detail:  This  is  a one  day  Traditional  Dance.  If  you  visit  the  web 
site  all  the  information  needed  is  there.  Maps,  Pow  Wow  flier,  forms.  The 
City  of  Wentzville  will  require  a $10  business  license,  which  must  be 
secured  prior  to  the  event.  The  committee  will  request  that  Traders  donate 
one  item  for  the  committee  raffle.  No  other  Trader  fees  will  be  charged. 
This  event  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

Contact:  Glen  or  Ellyn-Parker  Neal,  phone:  618-656-9409, 
email:  ganeal@sbcglobal.net 
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March  24-25,  2004 

Learning  Together  for  Success  Conference 
Edmonton,  AB 
(780)  415-9300 

March  24-March  28,  2004 

Gathering  strength  to  keep  our  language  strong 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan 
shirleyw@cogeco. ca 

March  25-26,  2004 

alberta  Conference  on  Diabetes  & Aboriginal  Peoples 

Edmonton,  AB 

Info. : (780)  423-3138 

March  25,  2004 

Keewatin  Community  College 
Traditional  Pow  Wow  and  Feast 
The  Pas  Campus  - Gymnasium 
7th  Street  and  Charlebois  Ave. 


The  Pas,  Manitoba 

Contacts:  E. Young,  L Leaske,  C Lavalle 
1-204-627-8698  or  1-866-627-8500 

Dreamspeakers  Film  Festival 
Presents  "lick  this" 

Edmonton,  AB 

Info. : (780)  378-9609 

March  26  - March  28,  2004 

Warriors  on  Ice 
Yellowknife,  NT 
www.warriorsonice.com 

Battlefords  Friendship  Centre  Annual  All  Native  Flockey  Tournament 
North  Battleford,  SK 
Info.  : (306)  445-8216 

7th  National  Me'tis  Youth  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 
Pauline:  800-928-6330 
www . metisyouth . com 

Lawrence  Weenie  Cup  IV 
North  Battleford,  SK 
Info.  : (306)  771-4787 

March  26,  27,  28,  2004 

WARRIORS  ON  ICE 

National  Native  Hockey  Championships,  Yellowknife,  Northwest  Territories 
Doe  Bailey 

Phone:  (867)  920-8083 

Fax:  (867)  873-0622 

web  site:  www.warriorsonice.com 

March  27,  2004 

Memorial  Round  Dance 

for  the  late  Clifford  Baldhead 

Pipe  Ceremony  and  Feast  at  5:00p.m. 

Round  dance  to  follow 

Muria  Munro  Hall 

Beaver  Lake  First  Nation,  AB 

Info:  Beaver  Lake  Health  Services  (780)  623-4276 
March  28-30,  2004 

National  Congress  on  Rural  Education 

Saskatoon,  SK 

Info.  : (306)  966-7634 

March  28  - 31,  2004 

A New  Beginning 

The  National  Aboriginal  Housing  Strategy 
(National  Aboriginal  Housing  Association) 

Coast  Plaza  & Suites  Hotel 
1763  Comox  Street,  Vancouver,  BC 
NAHA/ANHA:  (613)  741-9443 
Fax:  (613)  741-42455 


APRIL 


April  3-4,  2004 


26th  Annual 

First  Nations  University  of  Canada  Powwow 
Regina,  SK 

Info. : (306)  790-5950 

Northern  College  Pow  Wow 

Northern  College,  Timmins,  Ontario 

Catia  Carrier:  (705)  235-3211  ext.  2233 

April  3-May  23,  2004 

A question  of  Place-Waiter  Phillips  Gallary 
Banff,  AB 

Info. : (403)  762-6281 
April  4,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Achievement  Awards 

Calgary,  AB 

Info. : 1-800-329-9780 

2004  Duno  Awards 
Edmonton,  AB 
1-888-440-3UNO 

April  4-April  15,  2004 

TCOG  & AMC  Manitoba  Economic  Conference 

Winnipeg,  MB 

Info. : (204)  771-7856 


April  5-6,  2004 

Aboriginal  Housing  Forum 

Calgary,  AB 

Info. : 1-888-777-1707 

April  6-8,  2004 

GoodSpirit  Wellness  Residential  School  Wellness  Conference 

Yorkton,  SK 

Info.:  (306)  542-7314 

April  8,  2004 

New  exhibit-sacred  places  and  spaces  Museum  of  Anthropology,  UBC 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Info. : (604)  822-5087 

April  9 -11,  2004 

Odawa  Native  Hockey  Tournament 
Dim  Durrell  Recreation  Centre, 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Hosted  By:  Odawa  Aboriginal  Athletics 
Steven  Price:  (613)  947-0755 

April  9 - April  16,  2004 

Saskatchewan  First  Nation  Winter  Games 
Nipawin,  SK 
(306)  956-7234 


April  16,  17,  18,  2004 


Chilliwack  Powwow 
Chilliwack,  B.C. 
www . stolonation . be . ca 

Eighteenth  Annual  Arizona  State  University  Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Tempe,  Arizona 

Phone:  480-965-5224 

Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 

URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 

38th.  Annual  Spring  Pow-wow 
Louisiana  Indian  Heritage  Assoc.  Pow-wow 
Annual  Dance,  Drum,&  Princess  Contest 
Robert,  Lousiana 

Contact:  Rose  @ Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village  504-468-7231  ext. 220 
Or  Andi  504-367-1375 

April  17  - 24,  2004 

2004  National  Aboriginal  Hockey  Championships 
Bantam/Midget 

Prince  George,  British  Columbia 
Contact:  (250)  562-6325 
Email:  ayorke@bcgroup. net 

April  18,  2004 

Sadie's  Walk,  Kahnawake  Schools  Diabetes  Prevention  Project 

Kahnwake,  Que. 

www.ksdpp.org 

April  18-April  24,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Hockey  Championships 
Prince  George,  B.C. 

Ray  Gerow,  with  the  Host  Committee 

(250)  562-6325 

Email:  oasc@oasc.net 

www . aboriginal sport circle . ca 

April  22-24,  2004 

Gathering  of  Nations  powwow 
Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Info.:  (505)  836-2810 

April  24,  2004 

4th  Annual 

Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People 

Pow  Wow 

Red  Wing  Park, 

Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

Contact:  Debra  Parkington  757-427-2990  Email:  dparking@vbgov.com 

April  27-April  29,  2004 

Leaders  & Healers  II 

Victoria,  BC 

Info. : (250)  598-1039 

Mi'kmaq  Song  and  Dance  workshop 


10-5  pm 

The  Second  Year  Studio 
96  Spadina  Avenue 

Contact  The  Cente  for  Indigenous  Theatre  for 
info.:  416-506-9436  or  citmail@indigenoustheatre.com. 

April  27  - April  30,  2004 

Nutritional  Pathways  to  Health  and  Healing  Conference 

Edmonton, AB 

Info. : 1-866-829-0258 

Web  site:  www. ericshirt . com 

April  30,  2004 

SASKTEL  Aboriginal  Youth  awards  of  Excellence 
1-888-830-2803 

April  30  - May  2,  2004 

MAY 

Saturday  May  1,  2004 

Mi'kmaq  Song  and  Dance  Presentation  Saturday:  12  pm 

Contact  The  Cenrte  for  Indigenous  Theatre  for  info.:  416-506-9436 

or  citmail@indigenoustheatre.com. 

Unity  Ride  and  Run  2004 
Beginning  in  Sioux  Valley,  Manitoba 

Finishing  in  Six  Nations,  Ontario  on  August  29,  2004  by  opening  the 
International  Elders  Summit  to  be  held  at  Six  Nations,  Ontario 
Info. : Unity  Ride  & Run 
please  check  websites: 
www.afn.ca 

www. mcmaster . c /indigenous 
or  e-mail 

unityride01_04@yahoo . ca 
indig@mcmaster . ca 

May  6,  2004 

Ninth  Annual  Esquao  Awards 

Edmonton,  AB 

Info. : 1-877-471-2171 

May  4th  - 7th,  2004 

EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES  Education  Conference: 

Aboriginal  Children  - Empowerment/Self  Determination. 

Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES  Health  Conference: 

Building  Healthy  First  Nation  Communities 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

May  7-8,  2004 

Augusta  Pow-Wow 

Sponsored  by:  The  Augusta  Pow-Wow  Association 
loin  us  at  our  new  location: 

The  A3CC  on  Three  3 Road 


Augusta,  GA 

Info:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)  771-1221 
E-Mail:  krazywilly@knology.net 

May  8 - 11,  2004 

E-health  2004:  Challenges  Today  for  Success  Tomorrow 
Victoria,  B.C. 

Info. : (416)  979-3423 

May  10  - 12,  2004 

"Lighting  The  Fire"  Education  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 
Info.:  204-940-7020 

May  11  - 13,  2004 

Vision  Quest  2004-Economic  Development  conference 
Winnipeg  1-800-557-8242 

National  Conference 
on  Aboriginal  Forestry 
Thunder  Bay,  ON 
1-800-868-8776 

Email:  profedge@renc.igs.net 
May  20  - 23,  2004 

Canadian  Aboriginal  Repatriation  Extravaganza 
Massett,  Queen  Charlottes  BC 
Info.:  (204)  626-5115 

May  22  & 23,  2004 

Tenth  Annual  Traditional  Pow-Wow 

Hiawatha  First  Nation 

This  years  theme  is  celebrating  life. 

Info.:  (705)  295-4421 
Hiawatha  Admin  Office 

May  22  - 26,  2004 

National  (U.S.)  Native  Conference  on  Tobacco  Use 
San  Diego,  California 
Info. : (503)  228-4185 

May  24,  25  & 26,  2004 

2nd  Annual  "Medicine  Wheel  of  Sports  Development  Conference" 
Fantasyland  Hotel 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Contact  Tony  Alexis  (780)  967-4435  or  E-mail:  dasdf@telus.net 

May  29  - 30,  2003 

4th  Annual  All  Ontario  Aboriginal 
Co-ed  Volleyball  Championships 
Mnjikaning  First  Nation,  Ontario 
John  Simcoe:  (705)  325-3611  ext  1408 
Email:  john . simcoe@mnjikaning. ca 

3UNE 


Dune  18  - 21,  2004 


National  Aboriginal  Day  Art 
& Culture  Celebration 
Vancouver,  BC 
(604)  684-2532 

Dune  5-8,  2004 

National  Social  Work  Conference 

Saskatoon,  SK 

Info. : (306)  545-1895 

Dune  9-12,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Injury  Prevention  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 

Info.:  (450)  632-0892  ext.  22 
Dune  11-15,  2004 

Stabilizing  Indigenous  Lanugages  Conference 
University  of  California  jan.ucc.nau.edu/~jar/ 

Dune  13,  2004 

Canadian  Public  Health  Association  Conference 

St.  Dohn's,  Nfld. 

www.cpha.ca 

Dune  17  -18,  2004 

First  Nations  Nutrition  and  Health  Conference 

Squamish  Nation,  North  Van.  B.C.  www.aboriginalhealth.net 

Dunel8-21,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Day  Art  and  Culture  Celebration 

Vancouver,  BC 

Info. : (604)  684-2532 

Dune  18,  19  & 20,  2004 

The  Helena  Indian  Summer  Art  Market 
Helena,  Montana 

Open  to  American  Indian/First  Nation  Artists  of  all  mediums. 
Dune  18  - Artists  Reception 
Dune  19  & 20  - Art  Market 
Market  Information: 

(406)  449-0318  office 
(406)  449-0323  fax 
E-mail:  wakinasky@qwest.net 

Dune  20-23,  2004 

Violence  and  Aggression  Symposium 
Saskatoon,  SK 
(306)  966-5575 

Dune  21,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Day 
Variety  of  events  planned. 
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26-27  Univ  of  Az  Wildcat  Powwow.  Bear  Down  Field,  Tucson,  AZ.  Info:  (520) 
621-3835;  Vendors:  Becky  (520)  207-0841 

26-27  Flagstaff  HS  Native  American  Club  Powwow.  400  W Elm  Ave.,  Flagstaff, 
AZ.  Info:  (928)  773-8120/8121.  Email:  jcurleyl7@hotmail.com  or 
jcbjames@flagstaff . apscc . kl2. az . us 

26-28  Indio  Spring  Powwow.  84-245  Indio  Springs  Pkwy.,  Indio,  CA. 

Info:  Fax: (760)  347-7880  Web:  www.cabazonindians.com 

26- 28  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Powwow.  Savannah 
Recreational  Area,  Ft  Pierce,  FL.  Vendors  by  invitation  only.  Info:  Tye 
Bell  (772)  466-7379  or  email  tye_bell@bellsouth.net. 

Visit  our  website  at  www.fiha.org 

27- 28  16th  Annual  Natchez  Powwow.  Grand  Village  of  the  Natchez  Indians, 
Natchez,  MS.  Info:  http://groups.msn.com/NatchezPowwow. 

or  call  (601)  442-0200. 

27-28  19th  Annual  Traditional  Intertribal  Bear  Creek  Pow  Wow.  "Honoring 
the  Elders",  Armed  Forces  Center  1715  Marion  Rd  SE  Rochester,  MN. 

Info:  (507)367-2697 

APRIL  2004 

2-3  32nd  Annual  University  of  Utah  Powwow.  Salt  lake  City,  UT. 

Info:  (801)  581-5898. 

2-3  27th  Annual  SUU  Contest  Pow.  Cedar  City,  UT 

2-4  Ninth  Annual  Spring  Aquini  Powoww.  Rice  Pavilion,  Gulfport,  MS. 

Info:  (228)  826-5271 

2-4,  2004  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Gathering  and  Pow  Wow  "Thunder  in  Ocala". 
Chambers  Farm,  Orange  Springs,  FL,  Info:  Michael  Brill  at  513-423-8866  x 
103;  email:  mbrill@interscopemfg. com;  website:  www.chambersfarm.org 

2- 4  University  of  Lethbridge/Black  Horns  Pow  Wow.  Lethbridge,  Alberta  , 
Canada 

3- 4  UCD  Powwow.  West  Quad-One  Shield  Ave.,  Davis,  CA. 

Info:  ludith  Ladeaux  (530)  752-6656  Email:  jaladeaux@ucdvis.edu 

10-11  NAU  Spring  Powwow.  Flagstaff,  Az.  Info:  http://nau.edu/powwow. 

16-19  38th  Annual  Louisiana  Indian  Heritage  Assn  (LIHA)  Powwow.  Hidden 
Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  (504)  367-1375;  Traders:  (504)  367-1375 
www.liha-news.com  or  email  andi4769@aol.com  or  Rose  Behan  (504)  468-7231 
ext  220  or  rivertown@kenner . la . us 

16-17  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Tia-Piah  Society's  27th  Annual  Powwow.  Albert  V. 
Sallas  Co.  Park  in  New  Caney,  Texas.  Website:  www.tiapiah.com  Vendors  by 
invitation  only:  Dale  Adams:  713-475-0021  or  Grant  Gaumer:  281-448-8435. 

16-18  ASU  Spring  Powwow.  Tempe,  Az.  Info:  Lee  Williams  (480)965-5224  or 
letspowwow@asu.edu  or  http://powwow.asu.edu 

16-18  6th  Annual  United  Cherokee  Native  American  Powwow.  Guntersville 
National  Guard  Armory  off  Hwy  79,  Guntersville,  AL.  Info:  Powwow  Committee 
PO  Box  754,  Guntersville,  AL  35976.  or  stilwtrs@bellsouth.net 


17  11th  Annual  Choctaw  Inter-tribal  Powwow. Southeastern  Oklahoma  State 
University  ( activity  building),  Durant  OK.  Info:  (580)  924-9411 
or  (580)  434-5875. 

23-24  Gathering  of  Nations.  Albuquerque,  NM.  Info:  (505)  836-2810. 

24  4th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  wow.  Red  Wing  Park, 
Va.  Beach,  VA.  Info:  (757)  427-2990 

24  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA  (no 
city  state  or  contact  provided). 

25  Maidu  Spring  Celebration.  Maidu  Interpretive  Center,  Roseville,  CA. 
Info:  (916)  847-9208. 

April  30  May  2 13th  Annual  Metrolina  Native  American  Assn  2004  Powwow. 
Pearl  Park  on  Kenilworth  Ave.,  Charlotte,  NC.  Info:  Letha  Strickland  at 
MNAA's  Office  at  (704)  926-1524,  Email  : mnaa2000@excite . com 

April  30  - May  2 Awakening  of  Mother  Earth  Gathering  2004.  Lazybrook  Park 
on  Rt  6,  East  of  Tunkhannock,  PA.  Info:  1-570-836-3344  OR  1-570-833-5987 
or  windhawks_daughter@hotmail.com  or  turquoise_blue2003@yahoo.com. 

May  2004 

1-2  2nd  Annual  Fort  Boonesborough  State  Park  Native  American  Festival. 
Richmond  KY.  Info:  Lonwwolf  at  NCKYWarchief@aol.com  or  859-626-0175 

1-2  UCLA  Powwow.  Los  Angeles,  CA.  Info:  Diana  Burbank  (310)  206-7513; 
Email:  powwow@ucla.edu. 

Web : http: //www. studentgroups . ucla . edu/americanindian 
7-8  Augusta  Pow-wow.  Three  3 Road,  Augusta,  GA; 

Info:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)771-1221  or  email:  krazywilly@knology.net 

7-9  33rd  Annual  Stanford  Powwow.  Stanford  University,  Cupertino,  CA. 

Info:  (650)  725-6947. 

7- 9  Rainbow  Dancers  pow  wow.  Marquette  Heights,  IL 

web  site  www.powwows.2ya.com  or  contact  Butch  at  309-3822779 
or  email  walkhawk2@ntslink.net 

8- 9  16th  Annual  E.T.I.L.  American  Indian  Powwow  & Celebration.  Knoxville 
Convention/  Exhibition  Center,  Knoxville,  TN.  Info:  (865)  579-1384; 
Traders:  (865)  919-2332  email:  twdbear@aol.com 

or  visit:  www.angelfire.com/tn3/etil 

8-9  Mother's  Day  Weekend  Powwow.  Omak  Longhouse;  Omak,  WA. 

Info:  Krissa  Marchand,  (509)  322-1761.  Email:  n8ivecmg@hotmail.com 

14-16  Tunica-Biloxi  Pow  Wow  2004.  Chief  Joseph  "Alcide"  Pierite  Pow  Wow 
Grounds,  Tunica-Biloxi  Reservation,  Marksville,  LA.  Info:  800.946.1946 

14-15  Coconino  High  Native  American  Club  Powwow.  Flafstaff,  AZ. 

Info:  Dolene  Holgate  (928)  526-7003;  Email:  lilmockme8821@yahoo.com 

14-16  Clumberland  Plateau  Pow  Wow.  Hosted  by:  Indigenous  Intertribal  Corp. 
And  Wilsons  Triple  W Arena,  Cookville  Tn.  Info:  Linda  Veal  931-823-0007  or 
indigenousintertribal@yahoo . com  or  leorial3@yahoo.com 

14-16  24th  Annual  De  Anza  Powwow.  Cupertino, CA.  Info:  (408)  864-5448 

14-16  3rd  Annual  Cumberland  Plateau  Powwow.  Wilson's  Triple  W Arena, 
Cookeville,  TN.  Info:  Linda  Veal  931-823-0007 
or  e-mail  at  indigenousintertribal@yahoo. com 


15-16  9th  Annual  Gathering  of  Choctaw  Indians  sponsored  by  the  Okla 
Chahta  Clan  of  CA  Inc.  Bakersfield,  CA. 

Info:  (661)  393-6552  fax  661-393-6022  or  email:  www.oklachahta.org 

29-30  22nd  Annual  May  Powwow.  Franklin  County  Fairgrounds,  Flilliard,  OH . 
Info:  (614)  443-6120 

29-30  American  Indianist  Society,  Inc.,  Annual  Memorial  Day  Powwow.  4H 
Camp  Marshall,  Spencer,  MA. 

29-31  19th  Annual  Casa  De-Fruta  Red  Road  Powwow.  Flollister,  CA. 

Info:  (831)  425-4404. 

29-31  4th  Annual  Trout  Run  Trade  Fair  and  Festival.  15  miles  North  of 
Williamsport  off  Rt  15  Below  Bittners  trailer  Park,  Trout  Run  PA. 

Info:  570-995-5177  or  717-566-9644 

29-31  Powwow  at  the  Franklin  Co.  Fairgrounds  Hilliard,Ohio. 

Info:  (614)  443-6120  naicco@aol.com. 

3UNE  2004 

4- 5  36th  annual  Alabama-  Coushatta  Contest  Pow-wow.  Livingston,  TX. 

Info:  Mary  Williams  (936)  329-  8906  or  Clint  Poncho  (936)  563-  1321 

5- 6  23rd  Annual  Yuba-Sutter  Powwow.  Marysville,  CA.  Info:  (530)  749-6196. 

5-6  22nd  Annual  Piscataway  Indian  Festival  and  Pow  Wow,  Waldorf,  MD. 

Info:  Natalie  or  Maurice  Proctor,  (301)  372-1932  or 
ipowwow2@pi scat away india ns . org . 

11- 13  Table  Mountain  Rancheria  4th  Annual  Pow  wow  "Flonoring  Acorn  Makers". 
Table  Mountain  Pow  wow  Grounds,  Friant,  CA. 

Info:  Crystal  Cota  (559)  822-2890  or  e-mail  ccota@tmr.org 

12- 13  Native  American  Mohegans  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow.  Lebanon 
Fairgrounds,  Mack  Road,  Lebanon,  CT. 

Info:  (781)  944-3580  or  info@nativeamericanmohegans.com 

17- 19  48th  Annual  TIHA  Summer  Powwow.  Llano,  TX.  Info:  (936)  653-3116. 

18- 20  Riverbank  Traditional  Powwow.  Louis  Adado  Riverfront  Park,  Lansing 
MI.  info:  http://geocities.com/riverbankpowwow/ 

19  & 20  Gateway  to  Nations  PowWow.  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Info:  718-686-9297.  http://redhawkarts.home.mindpsring.com. 

26  First  Annual  Rebirth  Pow  Wow,  Sponsored  by  Renaissance  St.  Louis  and 
the  City  of  Wentzville  Mo.  Rotary  Park,  Wentzville  MO.  Info:  Glen  or 
Ellyn-Parker  Neal  ganeal@sbcglobal.net  or  faellyn@sbcglobal.net 
or  visit  our  website  at  http://rebirthpowwow.homestead.com 

25-27  5th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow,  Presented  & sponsored 
by:  Central  Illinois  One  People  Organization/  Uncle  Don's  Toy  Drive.  New 
Windsor  village  park  & Rodeo  Assoc,  grounds.  New  Windsor,  IL 
Info:  (309)  667-2214.  tribtres@winco . net  or  www.ciopo-inc.com. 

25-27  Trade  Days  Festival.  Old  Trade  School,  Trade,  TN.  Info:  lerry  Laney 
(229)787-5180  www. NativeWay Product ions . com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 


Char-Koosta  2004  Powwow  Calendar. 
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March  20,  2004 

2nd  Annual  AIBL  Social  Powwow 
St.  Ignatius  Community  Center 
406/675-2700,  ext.  1073 

March  26  and  27,  2004: 

WildKat  Powwow 

Bear  Down  Field  - University  of  AZ 
Tucson,  AZ 

March  26  and  27,  2004 

MSU-B  Inter-Tribal  Club's  36th  Annual  Powwow 
Metra  Park  Expo  Center 
Billings,  MT 
406/657-2561 

March  27,  2004 

11th  Anniversary  Powwow 

Coeur  d'Alene  Casino 

Worley,  ID 

800-523-2464 

www.cdacasino.com 

April  2,  3 and  4 
35th  Annual  UNDIA  Powwow 
Hyslop  Sports  Center 
Grand  Forks,  ND 
701/777-9051,  777-6291 
www . und . edu/org/undia 

April  3,  2004  (7  to  11  p.m.) 

Montana  Indian  Education  Association  Powwow 
Jefferson  School  Gym 
1700  South  Ave.  W. 

Missoula,  MT 

April  3 and  4,  2004 

29th  Annual  Pah-Loots-Pu  Celebration 

Beasley  Performing  Arts  Coliseum 

Pullman,  WA 

509/335-8676 

naschome@wsunix.wsu.edu 

www . wsu . edu/~naschome/ powwow.htm 

April  16  and  17 
29th  Annual  AIC  Powwow 
Brick  Breeden  Fieldhouse 
Bozeman,  MT 

406/581-8328,  406/994-4880 

kelly_concho@yahoo.com 

jburns@montana.edu 

April  23,  24  and  25 
36th  Annual  Kyi-Yo  Powwow 
UM  Adams  Center 
Missoula,  MT 
406/243-5302 

kyi_yo_nasa@hotmail . com  www . kyiyo . com 
May  1,  2004 

24th  Annual  KHJCC  Powwow 
Kicking  Florse  Job  Corps  Center 
Southeast  of  Ronan,  MT 
406/644-2217 


May  1 and  2,  2004 
Mason-Dixon  Benefit  Powwow 
Delta,  PA 
410/452-8500 
ckingdom@eanthlink.net 

May  14,  15  and  16,  2004 

24th  Annual  Ant  Market  and  Powwow 

DeAnza  College 

Cupertino,  CA 

408/864-8355 

www . deanzapowwow . org 

May  14,  15  and  16,  2004 
Tunica-Biloxi  Powwow 
Marksville,  LA 
800-946-1946 


May  29,  30  and  31,  2004 

Native  American  Indian  Center  Powwow 

Franklin  County  Fairgrounds 

Columbus,  Ohio 

614/443-6120 

naicco@aol . com 

Dune  30  through  Duly  4,  2004  Arlee  4th  of  Duly  Powwow 
Arlee,  MT 

406/745-0023,  726-3215 

Duly  2,  3 and  4,  2004: 

Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow 
Tanana  Valley  Fairgrounds 
Fairbanks,  AK 

907/456-2245,  907/488-2436 
inf o@midnightsunpowwow .org 
www . midnight sunpowwow . org 

Duly  18  through  18,  2004  Standing  Arrow  Powwow 

Elmo,  MT 

406/675-2700 

Duly  23,  24  and  25,  2004 

Dulyamsh 

Greyhound  Park 

Post  Falls,  ID 

800-523-2464 

www.cdacasino.com 

Duly  23,  24  and  25,  2004: 

Southern  Exposure:  A Celebration  of  Indigenous  America 
Knoxville  Civic  Coliseum  and  Exhibit  Flail 
500  Howard  Baker  Dr.  Avenue 
Knoxville,  TN 

Copyright  c.  2003  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Saying  Goodbye  to  Ben  Pease;  Hundreds  honor  Crow  statesman 
By  MIKE  STARK 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
March  19,  2004 

LODGE  GRASS  - On  a day  when  winter  gave  way  to  spring,  family  and  friends 
said  goodbye  to  an  elder  statesman  of  the  Crow  tribe  who  lived  his  life  as 
an  ambassador  for  tribal  culture,  education  and  dignity  for  all  people. 

A crowd  of  400  came  to  the  First  Crow  Baptist  Church  on  Thursday  to 
honor  Benjamin  Pease  3r.,  who  died  Monday  at  the  age  of  81. 

"He  touched  so  many  lives  in  his  lifetime,"  said  Barney  Old  Coyote,  a 
Crow  elder  who  grew  up  with  Pease  and  remained  friends  with  him  throughout 
his  life.  "He  crossed  over  cultural  barriers.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  a 
part  of  where  he  was." 

Like  Pease,  Thursday's  ceremony  was  a seamless  mix  of  Crow  culture  and 
Christianity.  Cedar  incense  was  burned  at  the  outset  of  the  funeral  as  a 
cleansing  and  purification.  At  different  times  Crow  hymns  and  Christian 
music  drifted  through  the  church,  out  the  open  door  and  into  the  breezy 
afternoon . 

Inside,  laughter  combined  with  tears  as  Pease  was  remembered  as  a man 
full  of  purpose,  humor  and  roots  in  Indian  and  non-Indian  worlds. 

"He  said  respect  yourself,  preserve  your  dignity,"  Old  Coyote  said.  "To 
me,  that  was  Ben  Pease." 

Pease,  also  known  at  "Takes  the  Guns  from  Two  Enemy  Camps,"  was  born  in 
Lodge  Grass  on  Dune  15,  1923,  to  Ben  and  Tillie  Whiteman  Runs  Him  Pease. 


After  graduating  from  Hardin  High  School  in  1943,  he  attended  Linfield 
College  in  Oregon  and,  later.  Rocky  Mountain  College.  He  was  among  the 
first  Crow  Indians  to  obtain  a master's  degree. 

In  1948,  he  married  Margery  Iordan  in  Butte  and  the  couple  had  five 
children  during  their  55-year  marriage.  One  son  preceded  Pease  in  death. 

Pease  taught  biology,  art  and  physical  education  and  coached  several 
sports  in  Washington  and  Idaho.  Eventually  he  became  a school  principal. 

In  1966,  he  became  the  director  of  a federal  job  corps  program  in  Moses 
Lake,  Wash.,  and,  later,  regional  director  for  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

After  retiring,  the  family  moved  to  Billings  where  Pease  remained 
involved  with  Crow  activities  and  contributed  to  other  groups  as  well, 
including  the  "Not  in  Our  Town"  human  rights  campaign  in  Billings  the 
early  1990s. 

On  Thursday,  there  was  talk  of  his  accomplishments,  but  much  of  the 
focus  was  on  the  threads  that  ran  through  his  life 

"He  taught  us  about  life,  faith  and  to  appreciate  the  good  things,"  said 
his  son,  Ben  Pease  III.  "He  had  these  natural  abilities  but  he  also  worked 
hard.  He  did  not  take  the  easy  road." 

When  Pease  and  Old  Coyote  were  young  they  were  the  only  kids  around  who 
spoke  Crow  and  English.  The  two  formed  a bond  that  lasted  a lifetime. 

As  he  grew  older  and  became  more  educated.  Pease  was  able  to  exist  in 
tribal  and  nontribal  worlds,  using  his  schooling  to  teach  as  he  moved 
easily  between  cultures. 

"He  was  a pioneer,  a new  force  in  this  country,"  said  Old  Coyote,  who 
gave  the  eulogy.  "It  wasn't  very  fashionable  at  the  time." 

As  a scholar  and  a Crow  traditionalist.  Pease  imparted  the  value  of 
modern  education  and  the  importance  of  Crow  ways.  Old  Coyote  said. 

Pease  and  his  wife  were  instrumental  in  starting  the  Black  Canyon  Youth 
Camp  for  the  Crow  tribe.  The  camp  became  a model  for  the  national  job 
corps  in  the  1960s,  Old  Coyote  said. 

Pease's  son,  Ben,  talked  about  another  side  of  his  father's  life.  Beyond 
the  accolades  and  educational  degrees,  there  was  a storyteller  who  loved 
to  barbecue,  sing,  read  and  spend  time  with  friends  and  family. 

"Despite  all  of  his  accomplishments,  he  said  'the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me  was  Margery,'"  his  son  said. 

People  at  the  service  laughed  and  wiped  away  tears  as  the  son  talked 
about  Pease's  humor. 

"At  the  dinner  table,  he  loved  to  tell  stories  and  each  time  the  story 
got  a little  better,"  Ben  Pease  III  said.  "And  if  he  didn't  give  you  a 
nickname,  it  was  cause  for  concern." 

There  was  a serious  side  too,  one  that  made  Pease  want  to  share  the  Crow 
culture  with  everyone,  even  if  it  meant  dressing  the  family  in  traditional 
regalia  in  100-plus  degree  temperatures  during  a parade  or  rodeo. 

"He  was  like  an  emissary.  He  shared  our  culture  with  everyone,"  he  said. 

Old  Coyote  said  the  testament  to  Pease's  devotion  to  education  and 
culture  can  be  seen  in  his  children,  grandchildren  and  people  in  the 
community. 

A local  organizer  and  Crow  historian.  Pease  was  often  called  to  speak  at 
events  and  perform  traditional  dances.  No  matter  where  he  went,  he  found  a 
way  to  make  things  better.  Old  Coyote  said. 

"He  helped  people  and  non-Indians  elsewhere,"  Old  Coyote  said. 

Family  members  asked  that  local  officials  not  cancel  events  on  behalf  of 
Pease's  death. 

"He  would  want  things  to  go  on,"  Old  Coyote  said,  an  added:  "Pause  to 
remember  the  good  things  and  there  are  so  many  of  them." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

"RE : Jackie  Emmerton"  

Date:  Sun,  21  Mar  2004  18:31:55  EST 
From:  Itsshngsprt2@aol.com 

Subject:  Passing  of  an  Elder-  Firewoman Jackie  Emmerton 


Jackie  Emmerton/  Firewoman,  passed  quietly  in  her  sleep  late  this 


afternoon  at  her  home  in  Gloucester,  Mass.  Her  family  was  at  her  side. 

Firewoman  was  well  known  over  the  years  around  New  England  on  the  Pow  Wow 
circuit,  and  for  her  work  within  Indian  country,  her  feisty,  in  your  face 
temperament . 

Traders,  dancers,  so  many  People  attended  her  annual  Pow  Wow  over  the 
years,  dropped  by  her  shop. 

Many  of  us  have  shared  memories  of  her,  the  folks  she  knew,  long  gone, 

the  times  we  have  all  come  thru  together,  the  changes  we  have  seen  in  the 

past  20-30  years. 

Arrangements  will  be  announced  by  the  family  when  finalized. 

Please  remember  the  family  in  prayer,  and  send  thoughts  and  good  wishes 

as  she  travels  to  the  ancestors,  wait  for  her  with  open  arms.  May  her 

death  song  be  loud  and  joyous. 

Travel  well,  my  friend--soar  for  all  of  us. 

--  Firehair  Shining  Spirit 

"RE : Richard  Mullen"  

Date:  Mon,  22  Mar  2004  09:01:28  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
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Historian  reached  out  with  respect 

Close  to  home 

Cynthia  Taggart 

Staff  writer 

March  19,  2004 

Richard  Mullen  never  forgot  the  warnings  he  read  as  a boy  in  downtown 
Coeur  d'Alene  businesses:  We  shoot  dogs  and  Indians. 

But  he  grew  up  in  Worley  carrying  no  bitterness  in  his  Coeur  d'Alene 
Indian  heart.  Instead,  he  erased  the  distance  between  the  tribe  and  the 
non-Indian  world  with  respect,  intelligence  and  friendliness. 

"He  reached  out  from  the  tribe.  He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors,"  says 
Tony  Stewart,  who  served  for  years  with  Richard  on  the  Kootenai  County 
Task  Force  for  Human  Relations.  "He  was  always  at  peace  with  himself  and 
had  no  need  to  put  other  people  down." 

Richard  was  only  46  when  he  died  March  1.  Diabetes  and  cancer  ganged  up 
on  him.  Still,  he  participated  in  community  life  to  his  last  moment. 

"He  was  at  the  (Democratic)  caucus  the  Tuesday  before  he  died,"  says 
Mary  Lou  Reed,  a former  state  legislator  from  Coeur  d'Alene.  "We  thought 
he  was  getting  well.  It  was  a chance  to  have  one  last  conversation  with 
him . " 

The  world  is  dimmer  without  Richard.  Panhandle  schoolchildren  know 
Idaho's  history  predates  the  arrival  of  white  fur  traders  and  soldiers 
because  Richard  told  them  stories  about  the  area's  first  residents. 

"The  Coeur  d'Alene  story  is  part  of  our  root  system,"  says  Kim  Brown, 
president  of  the  Post  Falls  Historical  Society.  The  society  will  dedicate 
a native  tree  to  Richard  with  a memorial  plaque  May  19  at  Q'emiln  Park.  "I 
consider  him  an  historian  and  spiritual  leader,  and  the  seeds  he  planted 
will  be  with  us  for  a long  time,"  she  said. 

Richard  aided  the  Post  Falls  Historical  Society  so  much  that  his  face 
and  name  were  well  known  in  Post  Falls.  He  served  on  the  Museum  of  North 
Idaho  board  and  treated  Coeur  d'Alene  to  a recent  exhibit  of  Coeur  d'Alene 
Tribe  artifacts. 

"He  was  such  a busy  man,"  says  Skip  Kuck,  who  became  friends  with 
Richard  on  the  human  rights  task  force.  "Besides  all  the  stuff  he  did  for 
the  tribe,  he  took  the  time  to  come  up  here  and  extend  himself  to  our 
community  too.  He  was  a real  bridge  builder." 

Richard  lassoed  life  young,  as  if  he  knew  he  didn't  have  much  time.  But 
he  acted  with  grace,  not  urgency.  He  graduated  from  Worley  High  School 


flanked  by  his  grandmothers.  He  absorbed  their  histories  and  wisdom 
decades  before  most  adults  recognize  such  treasure. 

He  won  election  to  the  tribal  council  at  age  20  and  represented  the 
tribe  wherever  he  believed  his  presence  was  needed. 

"He  talked  to  anyone  willing  to  learn  about  the  tribe/'  says  Raymond 
Brinkman,  a tribal  linguist  who  shared  an  office  with  Richard  for  two 
years. "He  had  a profound  sense  of  those  things  that  needed  to  be  passed  on 
Richard  was  an  elder  in  every  quality  but  age." 

Richard  constantly  collected  oral  history  and  passed  it  along.  He  also 
combed  through  archives  like  a scholar  to  find  names  of  Coeur  d'Alene 
Tribe  families,  then  fit  the  names  into  the  puzzle  of  history.  Brinkman 
mourns  for  all  the  information  Richard  gathered  that  he  hadn't  yet  passed 
along. 

"There  was  nothing  widespread  about  what  Richard  did.  There's  no  one  to 
carry  it  on,"  Brinkman  says.  "It's  heartbreaking. " 

Richard  graciously  accepted  his  role  to  promote  understanding.  He  helped 
his  tribal  neighbors  understand  their  origins.  He  helped  his  non-Indian 
neighbors  understand  and  value  their  connection  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe 

"Richard  extended  himself.  He  really  tried  to  put  our  two  communities 
together,"  says  Kuck,  remembering  when  Richard  marched  with  the  task  force 
in  Coeur  d'Alene's  Fourth  of  Duly  parade. 

He  succeeded  because  he  saw  people  as  vital  ingredients  to  a healthy 
world.  Too  few  people  share  his  vision  and  respect. 

"He  was  so  unassuming  and  modest,"  Stewart  says.  "I  never  saw  him  cause 
anyone  to  lose  self-esteem  or  dignity." 

Richard  was  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Council's  vice  chairman  when  he 
died.  His  position  will  stay  empty  until  an  election  in  May. 

"His  leadership  will  be  sorely  missed,"  says  Brown. 

And  so  will  his  character. 

Cynthia  Taggart  can  be  reached  at  765-7128 
or  by  e-mail  at  cynthiat@spokesman.com. 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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March  16,  2004 
Ervin  Locklear 

Ervin  Locklear,  81,  of  Carter  Road,  died  March  13,  2004,  at  Autumn  Care 
of  Raeford. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Sycamore  Hill  Holiness  Church, 
the  Revs.  Billy  Clark  and  Doseph  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  Christine  Locklear,  of  Maxton;  a daughter,  Susan 
D.  Locklear  of  Maxton;  a son,  Robert  P.  Locklear  of  Maxton;  a sister, 
Verzellie  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  nine  grandchildren;  and  eight  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home. 

Dwayne  Edens  Chavis 

Dwayne  Edens  Chavis,  34,  of  134  Graham  Hunt  Road,  died  March  12,  2004, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Benson  Chapel  Baptist  Church, 
the  Revs.  Chalmers  Kerns,  Willie  Hunt  and  Dimmy  Hunt  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  mother  Priscilla  Dones,  of  Rowland;  his  father  Edens 


Chavis,  of  Rowland;  a son,  Dwayne  E.  Chavis  III  of  Pembroke;  a daughter, 
Kara  Chavis  of  Pembroke;  five  brothers,  Bobby  Ray  Hones  and  Leon  Hones, 
both  of  Rowland,  and  David  Ray  Hunt,  Matthew  Evans  Chavis  and  Willie  Hones 
all  of  Lumberton;  four  sisters,  Hoanne  Locklear,  Charlene  Hunt  and  Patsy 
Ann  Hones,  all  of  Rowland,  and  Lucy  Dale  Hunt  of  Lumberton;  and  a special 
friend,  Shelia  Hunt. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Boles  Funeral 
Home  of  Rowland. 

March  17,  2004 

Hoseph  Collins 

Hoseph  Collins,  69,  of  224  Charolette  Road,  died  March  13,  2004,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Wednesday  at  Freedom  Assembly  of  God, 
the  Revs.  Montana  Locklear,  Hedrick  Hones  and  Gerald  Locklear  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Island  Grove  Baptist  Church  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  Frances  Collins,  of  the  home;  three  sons,  Michael 
Collins,  Gregory  Collins  and  Hoseph  Hr.  Collins,  all  of  Pembroke;  three 
stepsons,  Ronnie  Oxendine  of  Maxton,  Stuart  McCall  of  Charlotte  and 
Anthony  Oxendine  of  California;  four  daughters,  Barbara  Collins  and 
Candace  Collins,  both  of  Pembroke,  Brenda  Locklear  of  Lumberton  and  Sylvia 
Collins  of  Raleigh;  a stepdaughter.  Hill  Hathaway  of  Red  Springs;  two 
brothers,  Elijah  Collins  and  Roy  Collins,  both  of  Pembroke;  a sister, 

Agnes  Britt  of  Lumberton;  19  grandchildren;  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Heritage  Funeral 
Home. 

March  22,  2004 
Levi  Chavis,  90 

Levi  Chavis,  of  390  Candy  Park  Road,  died  March  18,  2004,  at  his  home. 
The  funeral  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Bethel  Hill  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Glassie  Locklear  Hr.,  Himmy  Hammonds,  Michael  Cummings  and  Charles 
Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Wilbert  L.  Chavis  of  Pembroke  and  Hames  E. 

Chavis  of  Lumberton;  three  daughters,  Sylvia  C.  Harris  of  Lumberton, 

Geneva  C.  Thompson  and  Cornelia  C.  Smith,  both  of  Greensboro;  a brother, 
the  Rev.  Hohnnie  Chavis  of  Pembroke;  four  sisters,  Christine  C.  Locklear, 
Lizzie  C.  Lowery  and  Fannie  C.  Locklear,  all  of  Maxton,  and  Evelyn  C. 
Burnette  of  Red  Springs;  13  grandchildren;  and  21  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  and  Son 
Funeral  Home. 

Teddy  Locklear,  40 

Teddy  Locklear,  of  2817  N.  Duffie  Road,  died  March  18,  2004,  at  Scotland 
Memorial  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  South  Hoke  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Ernest  Goins,  Harold  Smith,  Arlis  Locklear  and  Willie  Hacobs 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  Tammy  B.  Locklear,  of  the  home;  his  mother  Margie 
0.  Locklear,  of  Red  Springs;  a son,  B.H.  Locklear  of  the  home;  a daughter, 
Hillian  Locklear  of  the  home;  a brother,  Hames  Locklear  of  Red  Springs; 
and  a sister,  Lita  Locklear  of  Red  Springs. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Crumpler  Funeral 
Home. 

Carl  Dean  Locklear,  39 

Carl  Dean  Locklear,  of  1981  Odum  Road,  died  March  16,  2004,  at  Duke 
University  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  West  End  Baptist  Church,  the  Rev 
Ricky  Locklear  and  Brother  Charles  Hunt  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Locklear  was  born  on  Sept.  6,  1964,  in  Robeson  County,  to  Betty  Lois  and 
the  late  Lacy  Locklear. 


He  was  a member  of  West  End  Baptist  Church,  were  he  served  as  Sunday 
School  director.  He  was  a member  of  the  West  End  Brotherhood,  where  he 
served  as  president. 

Surviving  are  his  beloved  wife  Debra  Locklear,  and  their  two  daughters, 
Kayla  and  Kara  Locklear,  all  of  the  home;  his  mother,  Betty  Lois  Locklear 
of  Lumberton;  his  mother-in-law.  Sherry  Smith  of  Greensboro;  six  sisters, 
Carol  Dones,  Cynthia  Chavis,  Demetrius  Locklear,  Sandra  Locklear  and  Betty 
Michelle  Locklear,  all  of  Lumberton,  and  Frieda  Locklear  of  Cleveland;  a 
brother,  Randy  Locklear  of  Raeford;  a very  special  friend,  Johnny  Sampson; 
and  a host  of  relatives  and  special  friends  from  Elkay  Southern  and  West 
End  Baptist  Church. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  today  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  of  Lumberton  and  at  other  times  at  the  home,  1981  Odum  Road, 

Lumberton . 

Sarah  Lowry  Woodliff,  73 

Sarah  Lowry  Woodliff,  of  2318  Violet  St.,  formerly  of  Robeson  County, 
died  March  19,  2004,  at  Forsyth  Medical  Center. 

A graveside  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  today  at  Lowry  Family  Cemetery,  the 
Rev.  Ray  Brooks  officiating. 

Woodliff  worked  for  AT&T  for  19  years  and  loved  gardening. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Claude  Lowry  Sr.  and  Sarah 
Eliza  Hunt  Lowry;  a brother,  Robert  Lowry;  and  a sister.  Aver  Lowry. 

Surviving  are  three  daughters,  Brenda  Angell  and  her  husband,  Kenneth, 
of  Fayetteville,  Stephanie  Nelson  and  her  husband,  Thomas,  of  Pfafftown, 
and  Karen  Woodliff  of  Winston-Salem;  a son,  Todd  Woodliff  and  his  wife, 
Kathy,  of  Clemmons;  six  sisters,  Inez  Dial  and  Jacqueline  Glass,  both  of 
Pembroke,  Eleanor  Often  of  Charlotte,  Elaine  Strickler  of  Mt.  Olive,  Altha 
Whitehead  of  Trinity;  and  Do  "Do  Ellen"  Worrell  of  Kernersville;  six 
brothers,  Alvin  Lowry  of  Festus,  Mo.,  Claude  Lowry  Dr.  of  Columbia,  S.C., 
Dolvin  Lowry  of  Lumberton,  Richard  Lowry  of  Winston-Salem,  Wayne  Lowry  of 
Orlando,  Fla.,  and  William  Lowry  of  Pembroke;  three  grandchildren,  Grover 
C.  Taylor  IV,  Jessica  D.  Nelson  and  Alicia  L.  Nelson. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  at  Thompson's  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

March  18,  2004 
Mary  B.  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Ms.  Mary  B.  Locklear,  91,  of  77  Red  Moon  Drive,  died  Tuesday, 
March  18,  2004,  in  GlenFlora  Nursing  Home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Union  Baptist  Church 
in  Lumberton  by  the  Rev.  Mickey  Lowery.  Burial  will  be  in  Ten  Mile  Center 
Baptist  Church  cemetery  in  Lumberton. 

Ms.  Locklear  is  survived  by  three  brothers,  Chesley  Burnette  of 
Lumberton  and  Herbert  Burnette  and  Horace  Burnette,  both  of  Pembroke;  and 
three  sisters,  Mildred  Oxendine  of  Camden  and  Ethel  Jacobs  and  Essolene  N. 
Burnette,  both  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

March  19,  2004 

Carl  D.  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Carl  Dean  Locklear,  39,  of  1981  Odum  Road,  died  Tuesday, 

March  16,  2004,  in  Duke  University  Medical  Center  in  Durham. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  in  West  End  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Rev.  Ricky  Locklear  and  Charles  Hunt.  Burial  will  be  in 
Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Debra  Locklear  of  the  home;  two 
daughters,  Kayla  Locklear  and  Kara  Locklear  of  the  home;  his  mother,  Betty 
L.  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  a brother,  Randy  Locklear  of  Raeford;  and  six 
sisters,  Carol  Dones,  Cynthia  Chavis,  Demetris  Locklear,  Sandra  Locklear 


and  Betty  M.  Locklear,  all  of  Lumberton,  and  Frieda  Locklear  of  Cleveland. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  Saturday  from  to  7 to  9 p.m.  at  Revels 
Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

March  21,  2004 

Teddy  Locklear 

RED  SPRINGS  - Teddy  Locklear,  40,  of  2817  N.  Duffie  Road,  died  Thursday, 
March  18,  2004,  in  Scotland  Memorial  Hospital  in  Laurinburg. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  today  in  South  Hoke  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Earnest  Goins,  Harold  Smith,  Arlis  Locklear  and  Willie 
Jacobs.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery.  Arrangements  are  being 
handled  by  Crumpler  Funeral  Home  & Cremation  Services  of  Red  Springs. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Tammy  B.  Locklear  of  the  home;  his 
mother,  Margie  0.  Locklear  of  Red  Springs;  a son,  B.J.  Locklear  of  the 
home;  a daughter,  Jillian  Locklear  of  the  home;  a brother.  Dames  Locklear 
of  Red  Springs;  and  a sister,  Lita  Locklear  of  Red  Springs. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

March  17,  2004 

R.  John  Morrison  'Daniiwinini  - Rich  Man' 

R.  John  Morrison,  47,  of  Red  Lake  died  Saturday,  March  6,  2004,  at  the 
Onamia  Hospital  in  Onamia. 

Funeral  services  were  March  11  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake 
with  Father  Bill  Mehrkens  officiating.  Interment  was  at  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of 
Bemid ji . 

John  is  survived  by  his  wife  Debra  Morrison  of  Blaine;  and  daughter 
Candy  Ballinger  of  Mille  Lacs  as  well  as  numerous  other  family  members. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  parents,  two  brothers  and 
two  nephews.  John  was  born  on  April  2,  1956,  in  Red  Lake  the  son  of 
Winfield  and  Frances  (Gurneau)  "Bunty"  Morrison.  He  attended  school  in 
Blackduck.  He  married  Debra  Hansen  on  September  29,  1985  at  Mille  Lacs. 

After  school  John  hitchhiked  and  traveled  with  dancing  families  around 
the  U.S.,  following  the  "Pow-wow  Trail."  He  was  a champion  grass  dancer. 

He  taught  a lot  of  kids  to  dance.  He  was  an  exhibition  dancer  that  helped 
to  educate  the  general  public.  John  made  over  300  dancing  outfits  and 
regalia.  He  was  a cultural  teacher  in  Backus,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Cloquet 
Red  Lake  and  in  Michigan.  He  worked  in  the  Juvenile  Courts  in  Red  Lake  as 
a C.R.A.F.T.  instructor.  John  also  worked  as  a blackjack  dealer  in  Black 
Bear  Casino,  a slot  attendant  at  Northern  Lights,  and  Grand  Casino  Mille 
Lacs . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

March  18,  2004 
Charles  Wind 

Charles  Douglas  Wind,  60,  of  Red  Lake,  died  Wednesday,  March  17,  2004, 
at  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Red  Lake. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck 

Roxanne  Cloud 

Roxanne  Jean  "Lovey"  Cloud,  30,  of  Red  Lake,  died  Tuesday,  March  16, 
2004,  at  her  home. 

Traditional  services  will  be  held  in  the  Indian  custom  at  11  a.m. 
Saturday  at  the  Little  Rock  Center  in  Red  Lake.  A wake  will  begin  today 
and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  Saturday.  Burial  will  be  in  St 
Mary's  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake  under  the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family 
Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 


March  19,  2004 


Charles  Wind 

Charles  Douglas  Wind,  Indian  Name,  "Gee-Ce-Gum"  meaning  Ocean,  60,  of 
Red  Lake,  died  on  Wednesday,  March  17,  2004,  at  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Health 
Service  Hospital  in  Red  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Red  Lake  Community 
Center  in  Red  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Dim  Speer  officiating.  Visitation  began 
on  Thursday  afternoon  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  the  services  on 
Saturday  at  the  Red  Lake  Community  Center.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Dohn's 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

March  17,  2004 

Mark  Michael  "Mike"  Shaw 

Mark  Michael  "Mike"  Shaw,  Wambdi  Waste  Hoksina  (Good  Eagle  Boy),  22,  of 
Fort  Totten,  ND,  passed  into  the  spirit  world  on  Friday,  March  12,  2004  at 
Mercy  Hospital,  Devils  Lake,  ND. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Crow  Hill 
Recreation  Center,  rural  Fort  Totten.  Rev.  Christopher  Trombetta  will 
officiate,  with  burial  in  the  St.  Derome's  Catholic  Cemetery,  rural  Fort 
Totten . 

A Wake  and  Rosary  Service  will  be  held  Friday  at  the  Crow  Hill 
Recreation  Center  beginning  at  5 p.m.,  with  the  Rosary  and  Prayer  Service 
at  8 p.m. 

The  procession  to  the  Crow  Hill  Recreation  Center  will  leave  from  Lake 
Country  Auto  parking  lot  on  Friday  at  4:30  p.m. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  22,  2004 
Russell  P.  Greywind 

Russell  P.  Greywind,  40,  died  Tuesday,  March  16,  2004  in  Fargo. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  today  at  2:30  pm  at  the  Unitarian 
Universalist  Church,  Fargo.  Burial  will  be  in  Springvale  Cemetery,  Fargo. 

Russell  was  born  on  Sept.  28,  1963  in  Devils  Lake,  ND  to  Lillian  Rose 
Greywind.  He  graduated  from  Kicking  Horse  Dob  Corps  in  Ronan,  MT,  in  1984 
as  a mechanic  and  fire  fighter.  He  also  worked  as  an  industrial  painter  in 
the  Fargo-Moorhead  area.  He  was  a Traditional  singer  and  drummer  and 
recorded  with  Red  Nation.  He  loved  to  fish,  ride  motorcycles  and  horses 
and  was  considered  the  "entertainment  director"  of  the  family.  Of  all  of 
Russ's  memories,  his  laughter  will  ring  in  our  hearts  the  longest  and  the 
loudest . 

He  was  a loving  husband,  father,  son  and  brother  who  will  be  missed  by 
his  wife,  Cindy  of  Fargo;  children,  Dexter  of  Spirit  Lake,  ND,  Rhianna  and 
Ciara  of  Fargo;  mother,  Lillian  Rose  Greywind  of  Spirit  Lake,  ND;  sisters, 
Cecelia  McKay  Greywind  of  Fargo,  Laura  Alveshere,  Denver,  CO,  and  Christy 
Alveshere,  Britton,  SD;  brothers,  Ron  Greywind  of  Fargo  and  Donald 
Alveshere  of  Denver,  CO;  step  children,  Bianca  (Dan)  Barton  of  Fargo, 
Dustin  Trett  of  Fargo  and  Darren  Trett  of  Fargo  and  many  uncles,  aunts, 
nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Dohn  and  Elsie  Greywind, 
uncles,  Tim  and  Charlie  Greywind;  aunts,  Mary  Esther  Greywind  Landers, 
Deanette  Greywind  Meade  and  Rosemary  Greywind  McKay. 

Boulger  Funeral  Home,  Fargo,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements.  Online 
guestbook  at  www.boulgerfuneralhome.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

March  17,  2004 

Mark  Michael  "Mike"  Shaw 

Mark  Michael  "Mike"  Shaw,  Wambdi  Waste  Hoksina  (Good  Eagle  Boy),  22,  of 
Fort  Totten,  ND,  passed  into  the  spirit  world  on  Friday,  March  12,  2004  at 
Mercy  Hospital,  Devils  Lake,  ND. 


Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Crow  Hill 
Recreation  Center,  rural  Fort  Totten.  Rev.  Christopher  Trombetta  will 
officiate,  with  burial  in  the  St.  Jerome's  Catholic  Cemetery,  rural  Fort 
Totten . 

A Wake  and  Rosary  Service  will  be  held  Friday  at  the  Crow  Hill 
Recreation  Center  beginning  at  5 p.m.,  with  the  Rosary  and  Prayer  Service 
at  8 p.m. 

The  procession  to  the  Crow  Hill  Recreation  Center  will  leave  from  Lake 
Country  Auto  parking  lot  on  Friday  at  4:30  p.m. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  John  Barse,  93 

Funeral  services  for  John  Albert  Barse  Jr.,  93,  of  Sisseton,  South 
Dakota,  are  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  March  17,  2004,  at  the  Tribal 
Community  Center,  Agency  Village,  with  the  Rev.  Ronald  Campbell  and  Rev. 
Floyd  Heminger  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  are  Harold  Barse,  Jr.,  John  Barse,  Steve  Barse,  Kenny 
Bursheim,  Daniel  Harwood,  Raymond  Harwood,  Joseph  Pereau,  and  Larry  Wynde. 
Honorary  pallbearers  are  "All  of  John's  Family  & Friends." 

Military  rites  are  being  provided  by  the  SWO  Vietnam  Veterans. 

Pianist  is  Kay  Bursheim,  and  special  music  is  by  Butch  Felix. 

Interment  will  be  in  St.  James  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Enemy  Swim,  South 
Dakota . 

Wake  services  were  held  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  the  Community  Center. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

John  was  born  on  May  14,  1910  in  Day  County,  South  Dakota  to  John  and 
Belle  (Sheldon)  Barse,  Sr. 

He  attended  Old  Agency  Boarding  School,  Flandreau  Indian  School,  and 
Haskell  Indian  School. 

John  served  in  the  United  States  Army  from  July  3,  1945  until  April  18, 
1946. 

He  married  Eulalia  Ruymann  in  1933  in  Butte,  Nebraska. 

John  worked  on  road  construction  in  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington, 
California,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  North  Dakota. 

He  passed  away  on  March  14,  2004  at  his  home  in  Sisseton. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters  - Dawn  (Beeman)  Seaboy  of  Peever, 
Sandra  Young  also  of  Peever,  and  Wanda  (Frank)  Hubbard  of  Sanford, 

Florida;  19  grandchildren;  27  great-grandchildren;  and  three  great-great- 
grandchildren . 

John  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  three  grandchildren,  James 
Shiflett,  Franklin  Fitch,  and  John  Shane  Anderson,  four  brothers,  Tom 
Renville,  Vernon  Barse,  Bill  Barse,  and  Harold  Barse;  and  ten  sisters  - 
Clara  Barse  Williams,  Vivian  Wynde,  Esther  Renville,  Alcester  Barse, 

Jennie  Bursheim  Abraham,  Henrietta  Barse,  Iola  Harwood,  Marie  Smart, 

Stella  Pereau  and  Lavina  Bernard. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  John  Barse,  93 

Funeral  services  for  John  Albert  Barse  Jr.,  93,  of  Sisseton,  South 
Dakota,  were  held  last  Wednesday,  March  17,  2004,  at  the  Tribal  Community 
Center,  Agency  Village,  with  the  Rev.  Ronald  Campbell  and  Rev.  Floyd 
Heminger  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Harold  Barse,  Jr.,  John  Barse,  Steve  Barse, 

Kenny  Bursheim,  Daniel  Harwood,  Raymond  Harwood,  Joseph  Pereau,  and  Larry 
Wynde.  Honorary  pallbearers  were  "All  of  John's  Family  & Friends." 


Military  rites  were  provided  by  the  SWO  Vietnam  Veterans. 

Pianist  was  Kay  Bursheim,  and  special  music  was  provided  by  Butch  Felix. 

Interment  is  in  St.  lames  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Enemy  Swim,  South  Dakota. 

Wake  services  were  held  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  the  Community  Center. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

lohn  was  born  on  May  14,  1910  in  Day  County,  South  Dakota  to  lohn  and 
Belle  (Sheldon)  Barse,  Sr. 

Fie  attended  Old  Agency  Boarding  School,  Flandreau  Indian  School,  and 
Flaskell  Indian  School. 

lohn  served  in  the  United  States  Army  from  luly  3,  1945  until  April  18, 
1946. 

Fie  married  Eulalia  Ruymann  in  1933  in  Butte,  Nebraska. 

lohn  worked  on  road  construction  in  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington, 
California,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  North  Dakota. 

Fie  passed  away  on  March  14,  2004  at  his  home  in  Sisseton. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters  - Dawn  (Beeman)  Seaboy  of  Peever, 
Sandra  Young  also  of  Peever,  and  Wanda  (Frank)  Hubbard  of  Sanford, 

Florida;  19  grandchildren;  27  great-grandchildren;  and  three  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

lohn  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  three  grandchildren,  lames 
Shiflett,  Franklin  Fitch,  and  lohn  Shane  Anderson,  four  brothers,  Tom 
Renville,  Vernon  Barse,  Bill  Barse,  and  Harold  Barse;  and  ten  sisters  - 
Clara  Barse  Williams,  Vivian  Wynde,  Esther  Renville,  Alcester  Barse, 
lennie  Bursheim  Abraham,  Henrietta  Barse,  Iola  Harwood,  Marie  Smart, 

Stella  Pereau  and  Lavina  Bernard. 

Funeral  services  for  Peter  Robert  Richotte 

Funeral  services  for  Peter  Robert  Richotte,  79,  of  Sisseton,  South 
Dakota,  were  held  on  Wednesday,  March  17,  at  Ascension  Presbyterian  Church 
Big  Coulee,  South  Dakota  with  the  Rev.  Floyd  Heminger  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Tyrell,  Cole,  and  Duran  Richotte,  DuWayne 
DuMarce,  Ervin  and  Beeman  Higheagle. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Soloman,  DuWayne,  and  Clifford  Quinn,  Melvin 
Amos,  Robert  Thompson,  Linas  Ree,  lade  and  Eli  White  and  David  Seaboy,  and 
all  of  Pete's  friends  at  T.N.C. 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl,  with  special  music  by  Rodney  Renville. 

Military  rites  were  provided  by  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Vietnam  Veterans. 

Interment  is  in  the  Ascension  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

There  was  an  all-night  wake  service  on  Tuesday,  at  the  Big  Coulee 
District  Center. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Peter  Robert  Richotte  was  born  on  March  12,  1925  at  Walhalla,  N.D.  to 
Peter  and  Mary  (Sheltraw)  Richotte.  He  grew  up  and  attended  school  at 
Walhalla . 

After  his  education  Peter  worked  various  jobs.  He  entered  the  U.S.  Navy 
on  October  2,  1943  and  served  until  April  7,  1946.  For  his  service  Peter 
received  the  Asiatic  Pacific  Campaign  Medal,  European  African  Campaign 
Medal,  Victory  Ribbon,  and  Philippine  Liberation  Ribbon. 

On  January  1,  1949  Peter  entered  the  United  States  Air  Force  where  he 
served  until  March  3,  1950. 

He  married  Violet  Burr  in  1949  in  Illinois. 

Peter  moved  to  Big  Coulee  and  married  Marie  Quinn  on  February  3,  1967  at 
Wheaton,  Minn. 

Peter  worked  various  jobs  in  the  Peever  and  Sisseton  area.  He  was  a very 
skillful  carpenter  by  trade. 

He  entered  the  Tekakwitha  Nursing  Center  on  March  11,  1987  where  he 
lived  until  his  passing.  Peter  enjoyed  hunting,  was  an  excellent  cook,  and 
enjoyed  playing  cards. 

He  passed  away  on  March  14,  2004  at  the  Coteau  Des  Prairies  Hospital  in 
Sisseton . 

Survivors  include  one  daughter  Karen  Sura  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  two 
step-sons,  Solomon  Quinn  of  Peever,  and  DuWayne  Quinn  of  Minneapolis,  Minn 
; along  with  many  grandchildren  and  several  great-grandchildren . 

Peter  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  wife;  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Paul;  one  grandson  Robert  Paul  Peter;  and  four  brothers  - James,  Albert, 


Bill,  and  Ernest;  and  six  sisters  - Lily,  Margaret,  Evelyn,  Ida,  Marion, 
and  Irene. 

Funeral  services  for  Alfonse  Isaac 

Funeral  services  for  Alfonse  D.  Isaac,  59,  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota, 
were  held  last  Friday,  March  19,  2004  at  Dakota  Alliance  Church,  Sisseton, 
with  the  Rev.  Mike  Owen  and  Fillmore  Simon  C.L.P.  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Charles  Greeley,  Bernard  Smith,  Dean  White, 
Landon  Flaug,  Narcisse  Lufkins,  Stanley  Lufkins,  Lyndon  Haug,  and  Doug 
Renville . 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  "all  of  Alfonse' s friends  and  relatives." 

Interment  is  at  Long  Hollow  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  rural  Sisseton. 

Wake  services  were  held  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  with  an  all-night  wake 
Thursday  at  the  church. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Alfonse  lames  Isaac  was  born  on  September  20,  1944  in  Sisseton,  South 
Dakota  to  Steven  and  Lucinda  (Isaac)  LaFromboise. 

He  grew  up  and  attended  school  at  Wahpeton  and  Flandreau  Indian  Schools. 

Alfonse  entered  the  United  States  military  after  his  education.  After 
his  discharge,  Alfonse  returned  to  Sisseton  where  he  worked  for  the 
Sisseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe,  Schiltz  Foods,  and  was  also  a Community 
Health  Representative  driver.  He  also  worked  in  Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

He  enjoyed  reading,  liked  to  play  basketball,  watch  sporting  events,  and 
listened  to  oldie  radio  stations. 

Alfonse  passed  away  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Sisseton  on  March  14,  2004. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Virginia  Two  Hearts  of  Veblen;  an  aunt, 
Alice  Isaac  of  Sisseton;  and  nephew,  Bernard  Smith  of  Sisseton. 

Alfonse  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  two  brothers,  Leonard 
and  Clifford. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

March  16,  2004 

Charles  William  "Chuck"  Cuny 

LOVELAND,  Colo.  - Chuck  Cuny,  57,  died  at  his  home  in  Loveland,  Colorado 
from  cancer  on  Friday,  March  12  at  10:00  pm. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  23  years,  Debra  Claymore-Cuny,  daughter 
Lisa  and  husband  David  Hughes  of  Terre  Haute,  IN,  son  Richard  and  wife 
Sarah  of  San  Diego,  son  Charlie  and  wife  Lorna  of  Riverside,  CA,  and  sons 
Claymore  and  Gabriel  of  Loveland;  grandsons  Aaron,  Brenden,  Ryan,  and 
Dylan.  Additionally,  he  is  survived  by  his  mother  Cecelia  Cuny,  brothers 
Richard  and  lames,  and  sisters  Deannie  and  Betty  Do.  He  is  also  survived 
by  his  aunt  Monica  Stands  and  uncles  Seth  Irving,  Pat  Cuny  and  Ernest  Cuny 
many  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Chuck  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Richard. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the  Campion  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
Church  in  Loveland  on  Wednesday,  March  17  at  3pm  with  Pastors  Barry  Taylor 
Pete  Braman  and  Elder  Doe  Martin  officiating.  A wake  will  then  be  held  at 
Mother  Butler  Center  in  Rapid  City,  SD  on  Thursday,  March  18  from  5:00  - 
10:00  pm.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10:00  am  on  Friday  at  Mother 
Butler  Center  with  Father  David  Matzko,  S.D.  officiating.  Interment  with 
military  honors  will  be  at  noon  at  the  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis,  SD. 

Chuck  was  born  on  October  13,  1946  in  Denver,  CO.  The  majority  of  his 
school  took  place  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
where  he  graduated  high  school.  Chuck  served  in  the  Army  in  Viet  Nam.  He 
received  his  bachelor  degree  from  the  University  of  Colorado  in  Boulder, 
and  his  masters  from  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  Upon  graduation  he 
worked  13  years  at  Red  Cloud  Indian  School  in  Pine  Ridge  as  teacher  and 
then  as  High  School  Principal,  being  the  first  Indian  and  non-cleric 
holding  that  position.  In  1990,  Chuck  was  diagnosed  with  cancer.  After  a 
3-month  struggle.  Chuck  recovered.  He  retired  and  while  Deb  continued 
working  in  the  field  of  substance  abuse.  Chuck  assisted  raising  Clay  and 
Gabe  and  running  the  home  in  the  same  thorough  manner  that  he  tackled  any 


job.  He  also  assisted  in  coordinating  the  Lakota  Nation  Invitational 
Basketball  Tournament  and  bring  the  tournament  from  Pine  Ridge  to  Rapid 
City,  SD.  His  main  desire  was  to  promote  Indian-White  relations  and  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  Indian  athletes  to  perform  in  the  Civic  Center 
The  family  moved  to  Loveland  in  1997,  where  Chuck  did  what  he  loves  best  - 
coaching  basketball  for  the  HMS  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Elementary  School 
(Gabe's  team)  and  assisting  coaching  for  Campion  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
Academy  Varsity  team  (Clay's  team).  Chuck  was  able  to  coach  all  4 of  his 
boys,  something  that  he  was  very  proud  of. 

He  was  so  proud  of  all  of  his  children  and  who  they  were.  During  the 
last  few  years.  Chuck  had  learned  to  love  Christ.  When  talking  with  his 
elementary  basketball  players  a few  days  before  his  death  he  said, 
"Remember  priorities:  God  first,  then  family,  then  school,  then  friends 
and  then  girlf riends . " The  family  would  like  to  pass  on  Chuck's  advice  to 
all  Indian  and  non-Indian  youth. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  and  Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City  are 
in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Henry  Lawrence 

MOBRIDGE  - Henry  Lawrence,  79,  Mobridge,  died  Monday,  March  8,  2004,  at 
Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in  Mobridge. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CST  Thursday,  March  18,  at  the 
Community  Center  in  Little  Eagle.  The  family  will  gather  at  4:30  p.m.  CST 
at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  to  proceed  to  Little  Eagle.  Services 
will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  March  19,  at  the  community  center,  with  the  Rev 
Leslie  Campbell,  the  Rev.  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear,  Capt.  Gilford  Noisy  Hawk 
and  all  Standing  Rock  lay  ministers  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Mobridge. 

Pershing  Lays  Hard 

KYLE  - Pershing  Lays  Hard,  84,  Kyle,  died  Saturday,  March  13,  2004,  in 
Kyle. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Larry  Lays  Hard  and  Romaine  Lays  Hard,  both 
of  Kyle;  one  daughter,  Lois  Lays  Hard,  Kyle;  two  grandchildren;  and  seven 
great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
Church  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  March  18,  at 
the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Cordial  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Lays  Hard  Family  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Diane  Tiedeman 

SIOUX  FALLS  - Diane  Tiedeman,  48,  Sioux  Falls,  died  Saturday,  March  13, 
2004,  at  McKennan  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Survivors  include  eight  brothers,  Donald  Tiedeman,  Duane  Tiedeman,  Desse 
Tiedeman,  Kenneth  Tiedeman  and  David  Tiedeman,  all  of  Sioux  Falls,  Henry 
Tiedeman  and  Walter  Tiedeman,  both  of  Rapid  City,  and  Clayton  Tiedeman, 
Rosebud,  and  one  sister,  Lori  Christensen,  Sioux  Falls. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  March  17,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

loan  K.  Tobacco 

PINE  RIDGE  - loan  K.  Tobacco,  49,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  March  13, 
2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Dustin  Tobacco,  David  Tobacco  and  Vincent 
Tobacco  II,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  two  daughters,  Leticia  Fast  Horse  and 
Vincentta  Tobacco,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  one  brother,  Albert  Running  Hawk, 
Pine  Ridge;  four  sisters,  Catherine  Bianas  and  Diane  Ramos,  both  of  Pine 
Ridge,  and  Danet  Carrera  and  Margaret  Running  Hawk,  both  of  Scottsbluff, 
Neb.;  and  eight  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  17,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  March  19, 


at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Leon  Matthews  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  Tobacco  Family  Plot  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  17,  2004 

Donroy  J.  Grass  Sr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Donroy  J.  Grass  Sr.,  50,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  March  14, 
2004,  in  Pine  Ridge.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Olivia  Grass,  Pine 
Ridge;  one  daughter,  Rhea  Pourier,  Pine  Ridge;  three  brothers,  Leon  Grass, 
Wounded  Knee,  and  Don  Grass  and  Clifford  Grass,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  four 
sisters,  Maxine  Dubray,  Rosebud,  Darnell  Martinez,  Glendale,  Ariz., 

Theresa  Martinez,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Darlene  Martinez,  Great  Falls,  Mont.; 
and  12  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  March  18,  at  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Wounded  Knee.  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday, 
March  19,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

March  22,  2004 

Ollie  May  Hair 

TAHLEQUAH  - A wake  service  for  Ollie  May  Hair,  68,  will  be  held  at  6 p.m. 
, Monday,  March  22,  2004,  at  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home.  The  funeral  for 
Ollie  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  March  23,  2004,  at  Reed-Culver 
Funeral  Home  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Swimmer  Cemetery  under  the 
direction  of  the  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home  of  Tahlequah. 

Pallbearers  are  Tom  Kingfisher,  Eddie  Fisher,  Javier  Quinones,  Jimmy 
Dale  Whitekiller,  Charlie  Jones  and  Butch  Kingfisher.  Honorary  pallbearers 
are  Ollie' s nephews  and  great-nephews. 

Ollie  May  Hair  was  born  May  19,  1935,  in  Lost  City,  to  Chester  and  Lula 
(Cochran)  Hair.  She  passed  from  this  life  Thursday,  March  18,  2004  in 
Tulsa . 

Five  brothers  and  three  sisters  preceded  Ollie  in  death. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Brenda  (Hair)  Scott  and  husband  Steven; 
a sister,  Minnie  Clinton;  a grandson,  Caleb  Scott;  six  nephews  and  four 
nieces . 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

March  19,  2004 
Marvin  L.  Lasley 

Marvin  Lee  (Kon-sa-hunka)  Lasley,  49,  of  Tulsa,  died  Wednesday  at  his 
home. 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Hunsaker-Wooten  Funeral  Home  of 
Fairfax  with  Johnny  Redeagle  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at 
Grayhorse  Cemetery. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Norman  Akers,  John  Holloway,  Isaiah  Lasley,  Kenny 
Bighorse  Jr.,  Richard  Morgan  and  Joe  Ben  Mashunkashey . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lauren,  of  the  home;  a son  and  daughter-in- 
law,  Brandon  and  Ashley  of  Oklahoma  City;  his  father,  Raymond  Sr.,  of 
Pawhuska;  a brother,  Raymond  II,  of  Fairfax;  four  sisters  and  two 
brothers-in-law,  Lori  and  Richard  Morgan  of  Wewoka,  Debra  Gay  Carpenter  of 
Pawhuska,  Raelene  and  Jamison  Bear  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  Michelle  Lasley 
of  Lawrence;  several  nieces  and  nephews;  and  inlaws,  Lloyd  and  Shirley 
Holmes  and  Lyndelle  Spellman. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

March  20,  2004 


Darby  Squire 

Shawnee  resident  Darby  Squire,  81,  died  Thursday,  March  18,  at  a local 
hospital . 

She  was  born  May  17,  1922,  in  Stroud  to  Thomas  and  Louise  Foreman. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  a member  of  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe. 

On  Feb.  1,  1954,  she  married  William  Squire  in  Shawnee. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  son,  William  Dohn  Squire. 
Survivors  include  her  husband,  William  Dohn  Squire,  of  the  home;  six 
children.  Burton  Thomas  Harjo  of  Sapulpa,  Sammy  Harjo  of  Norman,  Billie 
Gene  Squire  of  Shawnee,  Carl  Raymond  Squire  of  Shawnee,  Charlotte  Veda 
Rania  Mauldin  of  McLoud  and  Sharon  Melody  Flarjo  of  Shawnee;  brother,  Amper 
Foreman  of  Anadarko;  17  grandchildren;  13  great-grandchildren  and  many 
other  relatives. 

Service  was  Friday  at  the  Horseshoe  Bend  Community  Center.  Burial  will 
be  at  Fairview  Cemetery  today.  Walker  Funeral  Service  is  directing 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

March  17,  2004 

Randell  Etcitty 
Farmington 

Feb.  2,  1963  - March  14,  2004 

Randell  Etcitty,  41,  a resident  of  Farmington,  passed  from  this  life 
early  Sunday  morning,  March  14,  2004,  from  an  auto  accident.  Randell  was 
born  Feb.  2,  1963,  the  son  of  Ben  Etcitty  and  Annie  (Lopez)  Etcitty. 

Randell 's  hobbies  were  playing  basketball,  riding  his  horses,  a biker, 
drawing,  painting  and  family  activities.  He  was  a laborer  and  operator  for 
the  union.  Randell  was  a cheerful,  respectful,  caring  husband,  dad,  uncle, 
son,  cousin  and  friend.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Randell  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Saraphine  Pete  Etcitty;  four  daughters, 
Sandra,  Sonya,  Rachel  and  Rhonda;  four  sons,  Randell  Dr.,  Evan,  Myron  and 
Ryan,  all  of  Farmington;  four  sisters,  Marilyn  Mustache  and  husband  Kee  of 
Bluff,  Utah,  Renee  Cayaditto  and  husband  Marciano  of  Torreon,  Renelda 
Dones  and  husband  Douglas  of  Red  Mesa,  Ariz.,  and  Michelle  Etcitty  of 
Farmington;  three  brothers,  Ronald  Cayatineto  and  wife  Dennifer  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  Lorenzo  Etcitty  and  wife  Linda  of  Aneth,  Utah,  and  Ronson  Etcitty 
of  Farmington;  his  parents,  Ben  and  Annie  Etcitty;  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Visitation  will  be  from  4 to  7 p.m.,  today,  Thursday,  March  18,  2004,  at 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a. 
m.,  Friday,  March  19,  2004,  at  Maranatha  Fellowship  Christian  Reform 
Church,  618  W.  Arrington  St.,  Farmington,  with  Pastors  Wilson  Ray  and 
Moses  den  Arend  officiating.  He  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  at  Greenlawn 
Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Randell  Etcitty  Dr.,  David  Pete,  Romondo  Cayaditto, 
Ronson  Etcitty,  Lorenzo  Etcitty  and  Ronald  Cayatineto.  Alternate 
pallbearers  are  Cody  Lopez  and  Matthew  Cayaditto. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  everyone  for  their  condolences  during 
their  loss. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

March  19,  2004 

Bessie  Platero 
Little  Water 

April  7,  1934  - March  12,  2004 

Bessie  Platero,  age  69,  of  Littlewater,  east  of  Crownpoint,  went  home  to 
be  with  her  Lord  and  Savior  Friday,  March  12,  2004,  in  Gallup.  Bessie 
Cheketo  was  born  April  7,  1934,  to  Duan  and  Aha-Dez-Bah  Cheketo  in  the 
Borrego  Pass  area. 

She  is  survived  by  one  brother,  William  Raymond,  and  one  sister,  Irene 


Jimmie  of  Heart  Butte.  Bessie  was  married  to  John  Platero  of  Crownpoint. 
They  lived  in  Littlewater  all  their  lives.  During  their  marriage  they  were 
blessed  with  six  boys  and  two  girls,  Gladys  (Gloria)  and  Dennis  Blackgoat 
of  Coal  Mine,  Johnny  and  Louise  Platero  of  Thoreau,  Marsha  and  Virgil 
Fransico  of  Crownpoint,  Jameson  and  Delcita  Platero  of  Thoreau,  James  and 
Genevieve  Platero  of  Crownpoint,  Jackson  and  Sheila  Platero  of  Farmington, 
Wilbert  Platero  of  Crownpoint,  and  Lawrence  and  Geraldine  Platero  of 
Farmington.  She  had  26  grandchildren,  17  great-grandchildren,  and  five 
great -great -grandchildren . 

Bessie  loved  working  on  arts  and  crafts  and  cooking,  but  her  passion  in 
life  was  being  a wife,  mother  and  grandmother.  She  lived  for  her  Lord  and 
Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  end.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents, 
Juan  and  Aha-Dez-Bah;  one  daughter,  Margie  Platero;  two  sisters,  Esther 
Marion  and  Grace  Cheketo;  and  one  brother,  Walter  Juan. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  March  20,  2004,  at 
Solid  Rock  Full  Gospel  Church  in  Littlewater,  16  miles  south  of  Crownpoint 
Burial  will  be  at  Crownpoint  Cemetery  in  Crownpoint.  Officiating  will  be 
Tony  Yazzie.  A reception  for  family  and  friends  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul 
Catholic  Parish  Hall,  west  of  Crownpoint  Trading  Post. 

Howard  Pete 

Yellow  Rock  Point,  Utah 
July  12,  1932  - March  17,  2004 

Howard  Pete,  71,  of  Yellow  Rock  Point,  Utah,  passed  from  this  life 
Wednesday,  March  17,  2004,  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  July  12,  1932,  in 
Yellow  Rock  Point. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

March  22,  2004 

Julia  Baldwin  Saltwater 
Shiprock 

May  21,  1945  - March  19,  2004 

Julia  Baldwin  Saltwater,  58,  went  home  to  be  with  her  Heavenly  Father 
Friday,  March  19,  2004,  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  May  21,  1945,  in 
Shiprock. 

Julia  is  survived  by  her  loving  husband  of  33  years,  Irvin  Saltwater; 
daughter,  Nicole  E.  Bryant  and  husband  Jayson,  and  granddaughter,  Kaley 
Julia  Bryant.  Nicole  is  stationed  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  with  the  U.S.  Navy 
Jayson  is  stationed  in  Yuma,  Ariz.,  with  the  U.S.  Marines;  daughter, 
Shaundine  Saltwater  of  the  family  home;  two  aunts,  Grace  Toglena  and  Mamie 
C.  Yazzie;  sisters,  Phyllis  B.  Begay  and  husband  Wallace  Sr.  of  Farmington 
Berneice  B.  Josea  of  Farmington,  Eva  B.  Golbe  and  husband  Robert  Sr.  of 
Upper  Fruitland,  Louise  Baldwin  of  Farmington,  and  Anna  Jones  and  husband 
Stanley  of  Shiprock;  brother,  Jonas  Baldwin  and  wife  Genevieve  of  Gallup; 
and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  daughters,  Kimberly  and  Rebecca 
Saltwater;  her  parents,  Harry  and  Wilma  Baldwin;  neice,  Geraldine  Golbe; 
nephew,  Robert  Golbe  Jr.;  uncle,  George  Charley;  mother-in-law.  Ruby 
Saltwater;  sister-in-law,  Rena  Saltwater;  and  brother-in-law,  Alvin 
Saltwater.  Julia  spent  her  youth  in  Shiprock  and  moved  to  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  for  16  years.  She  moved  back  to  New  Mexico  in  1980.  She  worked  as 
a payroll  clerk  for  the  Division  of  Labor,  under  the  Student  Program.  She 
also  worked  as  an  Adult  Education  Teacher  for  the  state  of  Arizona,  Lake 
Powell  Institute.  Her  recent  job  was  with  the  Navajo  Nation  at  Hogback 
Chapter  as  a clerk  typist  for  past  11  years,  until  her  illness.  Julia  was 
well  known  throughout  the  Four  Corners  area.  She  was  a loving  wife,  mother 
grandmother  and  sister. 

We  thank  God  for  the  time  that  she  shared  here  with  family  and  friends. 
We  will  miss  her  greatly  but  we  will  always  love  her  and  keep  her  on  our 
hearts . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Tuesday,  March  23,  2004 
at  the  First  United  Methodist  Church  in  Shiprock.  The  Rev.  Fred  W.  Yazzie 
will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Craig  Baldwin,  Wallace  Begay  Dr.,  Delbert  Dosea, 
Melvin  Dim,  Tory  M.  Phillips  and  Eddie  Atcitty. 

The  family  has  entrusted  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock 
with  the  arrangements,  (505)  368-4607. 

Maurice  Benally 
Sweetwater,  Ariz. 

March  15,  1919  - March  21,  2004 

Maurice  Benally,  85,  of  Sweetwater,  Ariz.,  passed  from  this  life  Sunday, 
March  21,  2004,  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  March  15,  1919,  at  Sweetwater, 
Ariz . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  24,  2004,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Sweetwater. 

The  family  has  entrusted  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock 
with  the  arrangements,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
March  17,  2004 
Vernon  Capitan 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Vernon  Capitan,  45,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  March  18  at  Fort  Defiance  Assembly  of  God.  Ramone  Yazzie  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Rehoboth  Cemetery. 

Capitan  died  March  13  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Duly  2,  1958  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Capitan  attended  Window  Rock  Dunior  High  and  school  in  Holbrook.  He  was 
employed  with  the  BIA  Forestry  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Vernon's 
hobby  was  cattle  ranching  and  building. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Debbie  Capitan  of  Hayward,  Calif.;  daughters 
Tia  Maria  Capitan  of  Gallup  and  Lea  Marie  Capitan  of  Fort  Defiance;  mother 
Maggie  T.  Begay  of  Fort  Defiance;  brother,  Wayne  Plummer  of  Fort  Defiance; 
and  four  grandchildren . 

Capitan  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Doe  Capitan  Dr.;  and 
grandparents,  Sam  and  Yeakasbah  Tracey  & Nasebah  and  Doe  Capitan  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Norman  Tsosie,  Richard  Allen,  Roger  Hubbard,  Tim 
Hardy,  Dwayne  Waseta  and  Emerson  Tracey. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  the  Family  Assembly  of  God,  Family  Life  Center. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mary  H.  Yazzie 

WIDE  RUINS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Mary  Yazzie,  94,  were  10  a.m.,  today  at 
Indian  Holiness  Mission,  Chambers,  Ariz.  Rev.  Carl  Noggle  officiated. 
Burial  followed  on  family  land.  Wide  Ruins. 

Yazzie  died  March  13  in  Winslow,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Nov.  11,  1909  in 
Wide  Ruins  into  the  Red  House  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

Yazzie  was  a rugweaver  and  sheepherder. 

Survivors  include  her  brother,  Marian  Yazzie;  and  sister,  Marie  Yazzie. 
Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Hosteen  and  Bah  Yazzie; 
daughter;  and  son. 

Pallbearers  were  Anslem  Lee,  Arthur  Lee,  Terrill  Anderson,  Dubin 
Sandoval,  Mervin  Doe  and  Gregory  Yazzie. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mary  Y.  Dayea 

PINE  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Mary  Dayea,  79,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  March  18  at  St.  Anselm  Catholic  Church.  Father  Cormac  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  plot,  Houck,  Ariz. 

Dayea  died  March  14  in  Pine  Springs.  She  was  born  Oct.  15,  1924  in  Pine 
Springs . 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Dones  Burnside  of  Houck,  Albert  Burnside  of 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Donathan  Dayea  of  Phoenix  and  Amerson  Dayea  of  Pine 


Springs;  daughters,  Maggie  Freeman  of  Albuquerque,  Gloria  Benally  of  Fort 
Wingate,  Eileen  Sanders  of  Phoenix,  Eleanora  Nez  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 

Evelyn  Benallie  of  Querino  Canyon,  Ariz.  and  Ella  Mae  Dayea  and  Lorraine 
Dayea  both  of  Pine  Springs;  41  grandchildren;  and  17  great-grandchildren . 

Dayea  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Dulius  Dayea;  parents, 

Biltadesbah  and  Sam  Yazzie;  son,  Dulius  Dayea;  brothers,  Duan  Tsosie,  Sam 
Begay  and  Doe  Yazzie;  and  sister,  Ellen  Burnside. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gerald  L.  Nez,  Valerie  Burnside,  Dason  Dayea,  Evans 
D.  Benallie,  Delbert  Burnside  and  Lionel  Allen. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  family  residence.  Pine  Springs. 

March  18,  2004 

Alyssia  A.  Platero 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Alyssia  Platero,  22,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
March  19  at  Doshua's  Generation,  Gallup. 

Platero  died  March  12  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Feb.  25,  1982  in 
Gallup  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Hairy  Ones  People  Clan. 

Platero  attended  Thoreau  Elementary  School,  Fort  Wingate  Mid  School, 
Gallup  High  School  and  in  Mesa,  Ariz.  She  received  an  associate  degree 
from  Electronic  Technology  from  a high  tech  Institute  in  Phoenix.  Her 
hobbies  included  volleyball  and  basketball. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Dorothy  and  Floyd  Clark  of  Mesa,  Ariz. 
and  Renell  Platero  Sr.  of  Albuquerque;  brothers,  Renell  Platero  Dr., 
Dermaine  Platero  and  Doshua  Platero;  sisters,  Ashley  Platero  and  Crystal 
Platero;  and  grandparents,  Margaret  & Dim  King  of  Iyanbito  and  Betty  & 
Thomas  Platero  both  of  Albuquerque. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Peter  Dohnson  Dr.,  Edward  King  Dr.,  Everett  King, 
Adrian  King,  Dasper  Dohnson  and  Vance  King. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lafie  Begay 

MENTMORE  - Services  for  Lafie  Begay,  44,  will  be  1 p.m.,  Friday,  March 
19  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Ted  Farris  will  officiate. 

Begay  died  March  14  at  Tsaytoh.  He  was  born  Aug.  12,  1959  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Zia  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

Begay  attended  Gallup  High  School.  He  was  a member  of  the  Native 
American  Church.  His  hobbies  included  tending  livestock  and  farming. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Bernice  M.  Begay;  sisters,  Victoria  Begay, 
Roberta  Lee,  Phoebe  F.  Begay,  Virginia  Howard,  Sylvia  A.  Begay,  Verna  E. 
Anderson  and  Wendy  Padilla;  and  grandparents,  Mary  E.  & Harry  Mitchell  and 
Mary  Begay  and  A.  Woody. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Dohn  E.  Begay. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  19,  2004 
Bessie  C.  Platero 

LITTLEWATER  - Services  for  Bessie  Platero,  69,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Saturday, 
March  20  at  Solid  Rock  Full  Gospel  Church,  Littlewater.  Tony  Yazzie  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Crownpoint  Cemetery. 

Platero  died  March  12  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  7,  1934  in  Borrego 
Pass  into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Platero  hobbies  were  charity  work,  weaving,  sewing  and  crocheting. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Dohn  Platero;  sons,  Dohnny  Platero, 

Dameson  Platero  of  Thoreau,  Dames  and  Wilbert  Platero,  Crownpoint,  Dackson 
and  Lawrence  Platero  of  Farmington;  daughters,  Gladys  'Gloria'  Blackgoat 
of  Coal  Mine  and  Marsha  Francisco  of  Crownpoint;  brother,  William  Raymond 
of  Littlewater;  sister,  Irene  Dimmie  of  Littlewater;  24  grandchildren;  16 
great-grandchildren;  and  three  great-great  grandchildren. 

Platero  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Aha-Dez  Bah  Chiquito  and 
Duan  Chiquito;  daughter,  Margie  Platero;  brother,  Walter  Duan;  and  sister, 
Esther  Marion. 


Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  St.  Paul  Catholic  Parish  Hall,  Crownpoint. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements,  (back  to  top) 

Steven  Nelson 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Steven  Nelson,  49,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Saturday, 

March  20  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Frank  Shepard  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Nelson  died  March  18  in  Flagstaff.  He  was  born  Nov.  5,  1954  in  Two  Wells 
Survivors  include  his  mother,  Nora  Nelson  of  Gallup;  and  sisters,  Brenda 
Noel  of  Albuquerque,  Lillie  Pooley  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  Renie  Lente,  Elsie 
Nelson,  Lena  Shepard  and  Laura  Nelson  all  of  Gallup. 

Nelson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Duan  Nelson;  brothers,  Harry 
Nelson;  and  sister,  Annie  Nelson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  20,  2004 

Mary  Lois  Wilson 

KINLICHEE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Mary  Wilson,  85,  will  be  10  a.m.  Monday, 
March  22,  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Laura  G.  Wilson  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Kinlichee  Community  Cemetery. 

Wilson  was  born  Sept.  8,  1918,  in  Coolfield,  Ariz.,  into  the  Zuni  Clan 
Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Honey  Combed  Rock  People 
Clan . 

Wilson  was  a homemaker  and  a mohair  weaver. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Ernest  Wilson  Sr.,  Donas  Wilson  Sr.,  Robert 
C.  Wilson,  Gerald  Wilson  Sr.  and  Marvin  Wilson;  daughters,  Alberta  Begay, 
Mary  Lena  Abeita,  Gloria  Clark  and  Elvenia  Montoya;  brother,  George 
Curley;  sister,  Alice  McCabe;  34  grandchildren;  and  25  great-grandchildren 
Wilson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Curtis  Wilson  Sr.;  son, 
Curtis  Dr.;  and  daughter,  Irene. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  in  Kinlichee. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

March  17,  2004 
Emil  Dohnson 

Warm  Springs  resident  Emil  S.  Dohnson  died  March  7,  2004,  as  the  result 
of  a car  accident.  He  was  44. 

Mr.  Dohnson  was  born  Sept.  28,  1959,  in  Warm  Springs  to  parents  Cyril 
Peter  Dohnson  and  Marcline  Charley.  He  graduated  from  Madras  High  School 
in  1978. 

He  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs  and 
worked  as  a heavy  equipment  operator  for  Seaswirl  Corporation. 

His  special  interests  included  fishing,  hunting,  golfing  and  doing 
beadwork.  He  was  a former  baseball  player. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Marcus  Dohnson  of  Warm  Springs;  and  his 
sister,  Debra  Kalama  of  Warm  Springs.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
parents  and  a brother. 

A dressing  ceremony  was  held  March  10,  followed  by  overnight  ceremonies 
at  the  Agency  Longhouse  in  Warm  Springs.  Burial  was  at  sunrise  at  the 
Wolfe  Point  Cemetery  in  Warm  Springs. 

Copyright  c.  2001-2004  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 

March  22,  2004 

Kailee  Rae  Takes  Enemy 

HARDIN  - Kailee  Rae  Takes  Enemy,  infant  daughter  of  Scott  and  Denea 


Espinoza  Takes  Enemy,  died  March  20,  2004  in  Hardin. 

She  was  born  March  1,  in  Billings. 

Survivors  include  her  parents;  grandparents,  Maria  Espinoza  of  Hardin, 
Robert  and  Frances  Takes  Enemy  of  Fort  Smith;  and  her  aunts  and  uncles, 
Delores,  Pauline,  A.J.  Michael  and  Doreen  Espinoza,  Dean  Baker,  Jamie  and 
Aaron  Old  Elk,  Bobby,  Marcia  and  Tyrel  Takes  Enemy. 

Mass  of  the  Angles  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Tuesday  in  the  St.  Joseph 
Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Lousie  Burke 

POLSON  - Louise  Marie  Caye  Burke  died  in  her  home  in  Dayton  on  March  11, 
2004.  She  was  born  on  March  5,  1932,  in  Elmo,  to  Lucy  Auld  Caye  and 
Francois  Mayuk  Caye.  Her  mother  died  in  1935  and  her  father  died  in  1937, 
so  she  was  raised  by  her  grandparents,  Ann  Mary  Auld  Abraham  and  Peter 
Paul  Abraham  in  Elmo.  Louise  had  nine  brothers  and  sisters.  She  married 
Dennis  Burke  in  1948;  they  divorced  in  1965.  She  had  her  two  youngest 
children  with  Tyrone  Edwin  Gopher. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  grandparents;  three 
brothers,  Abraham,  Edward,  Louis;  three  sisters,  Josephine,  Felicite,  and 
Sarah;  and  her  son,  William  Keith  Burke. 

She  is  survived  by  a brother,  Albert  Caye;  her  children  and  their 
spouses:  Clifford  Burke  (Shannon)  of  Ronan,  Clarissa  Nichols  of  Elmo, 
Clarinda  Burke  of  Big  Arm,  Francis  Burke  (Lois)  of  Ronan,  Marcella  Roth  of 
Elmo,  Glenda  Burke  of  Elmo,  Michael  Burke  (Michelle)  of  Poison,  Marlin 
Burke  (Tracy)  of  Big  Arm,  Wilma  Burke  of  Elmo,  Tyrone  Burke  (Weemus)  of 
Dayton  and  Rueben  Burke  (Karesa)  of  Dayton.  She  is  also  survived  by  36 
grandchildren  and  38  great-grandchildren . 

She  enjoyed  cooking,  beading,  needle  crafts,  visiting  and  holidays.  She 
loved  to  visit  the  lands  of  her  ancestors  in  West  Fisher,  Buck  Horn  and 
Bonners  Ferry,  where  she  camped,  picked  huckleberries  and  played  stickgame. 

She  attended  school  at  Ursulines  Indian  Boarding  School  in  St.  Ignatius 
through  the  eighth  grade.  After  school,  she  did  seasonal  work  until  she 
began  working  for  the  Salish-Kootenai  Tribes  at  various  capacities, 
beginning  in  1964.  She  started  for  the  SETA  Program  and  then  worked  for 
the  Northwest  Labs  and  the  Culture  Program.  She  was  an  associate  tribal 
judge  for  21  years  and  Chief  Judge  for  the  last  nine  years.  She  was  an 
alumni  of  the  National  Judicial  College,  and  a member  of  the  Montana- 
Wyoming  Judges  Assoc.,  National  Indian  Court  Judges  Assoc.,  Northwest 
Tribal  Judges  Assoc,  and  the  National  Justice  Indian  Center.  She  also 
served  on  several  boards  and  committees.  She  holds  an  honorary  bachelor's 
degree  from  Salish  Kootenai  College. 

Services  began  on  March  12  at  the  Elmo  Hall.  Mass  of  the  Resurrection 
was  celebrated  on  March  13.  Burial  followed  at  the  Dayton  Cemetery. 

Laverne  Hewankorn  Sr. 

RONAN  - LaVerne  Charles  Hewankorn  Sr.,  53,  of  Pablo,  died  of  heart 
disease  on  March  8,  2004,  at  St.  Luke  Community  Hospital  here.  He  was  born 
on  July  24,  1950,  at  Walla  Walla,  WA,  to  Charles  and  Alice  Finley 
Hewankorn.  He  grew  up  in  Hot  Springs  and  attended  schools  in  Hot  Springs 
and  Poison  and  at  the  Ursulines'  in  St.  Ignatius.  He  graduated  from  high 
school  in  Pullman,  WA,  and  attended  Washington  State  Univ.  and  Missoula 
Vo-Tech  Building  Trades.  He  married  Judy  Gray;  they  later  divorced.  He 
worked  as  a plumber,  welder,  woods  worker  and  carpenter  and  had  been 
employed  by  the  Tribal  Maintenance  Program.  LaVerne  liked  stickgames, 
bingo  and  the  outdoors.  He  was  in  line  as  descendant  chief  for  the 
Kootenai  Tribe. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Charles,  and  his  sister,  Linda 
Rae.  He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Wenonah  Neuman  (Evaro),  LaVerne  Jr. 
(Poison),  Judy  (Poison),  Maggie(Polson)  and  Matthew  Peone  (Desmet,  ID); 


three  grandchildren;  his  mother  (Niarada);  brothers  Leland  (Poison)  and 
Levi  (Pablo);  sisters  Charlotte  (Poison)  and  Rosalee  Roberson  (Florida); 
aunts  and  uncles;  long-time  partner  and  friend.  Candy  Abraham;  and 
numerous  other  relatives. 

Wake  services  began  on  March  9 in  the  Elmo  Hall.  Mass  of  the 
Resurrection  was  celebrated  on  March  11.  Burial  followed  at  Dayton 
Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Char-Koosta  News. 

March  18,  2004 

Christine  Volland,  89 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Christine  H.  Volland,  89,  died  March  12,  2004,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  of  natural  causes. 

Mrs.  Volland  requested  that  no  service  will  be  held.  Interment  will  be 
at  Alamo-Lafayette  Cemetery  in  California. 

Mrs.  Volland  was  born  Feb.  27,  1915,  in  Lumber  City,  Pa.  She  lived  in 
Concord,  Calif.,  from  1930  to  1970,  and  in  Reno,  Nev.,  from  1970  to  1978. 
In  1979,  she  moved  to  Alaska  to  live  with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law. 

A deaf  mute,  Mrs.  Volland  had  an  active  career  working  at  a bakery  and 
confectionery  in  Hayward,  Calif.,  for  30  years. 

In  the  past  she  helped  her  husband  with  Mt.  Diablo  Club  for  the  Deaf, 
arranging  social  activities  for  the  deaf  and  helping  where  needed. 

Mrs.  Volland  enjoyed  fishing,  camping,  sightseeing  and  gardening  -- 
raising  flowers  indoors  and  outdoors.  She  also  enjoyed  her  grandchildren 
and  gave  many  gifts  to  them. 

Her  family  said,  "She  had  a good  sense  of  humor  and  will  be  missed." 

Survivors  include  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Doan  and  Clifford  Evans 
of  Anchorage;  daughter,  Ellen  Sanchez  of  Salida,  Calif.;  grandsons, 
Clifford  Evans  of  Anchorage  and  Leon  Peacock  of  Reno;  granddaughters, 

Donna  Evans  of  Anchorage,  Christine  Snell  of  Alabama,  Hope  Hall  and  Marie 
Sanchez  of  Salida;  13  great-grandchildren;  one  great-great-grandchild; 
sister,  Lenore  Beriscki  of  Curnensville,  Pa.;  and  brother.  Dim  Peterman  of 
New  Holland,  Pa. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

March  19,  2004 
Billy  A.  Killbear 

Fairbanks  resident  Billy  Allen  Killbear,  65,  passed  away  Monday  morning, 
March  15,  2004,  to  be  with  the  Lord.  He  was  in  the  loving  arms  of  his  wife 
Mildred . 

Billy  was  born  Dec.  12,  1938,  in  Wainwright.  He  attended  St.  Mary's 
Mission  School  with  his  brothers  Dames  and  Gordon  Killbear. 

Billy  worked  on  the  Dew  line  in  the  1950s  until  he  went  to  Assembly  of 
God  Bible  School  in  North  Dakota.  In  the  '70s  he  lived  in  the  Yukon 
Territory,  Canada,  where  he  was  a preacher,  evangelist,  and  missionary  for 
five  years.  He  was  an  Army  National  Guard  veteran. 

He  was  a heavy  equipment  operator  for  various  construction  and  oil 
companies  in  Prudhoe  Bay  for  32  years.  He  was  retired  from  Operating 
Engineers  Union  Local  302. 

Billy  and  Mildred  were  married  Duly  3,  1996.  They  lived  in  Venetie  and 
Arctic  Village  in  the  1990s  and  then  moved  to  Fairbanks. 

He  was  a loving,  caring  husband,  father,  grandfather  and  friend  to  many 
people. 

Billy  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  and  mother,  Harold  and  Alice 
Killbear;  sister  Patricia  Fahl;  brothers,  Harry  Killbear  and  Sheldon 
Segevan;  and  father-in-law  Christian  Tritt  Sr. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mildred  Killbear  of  Fairbanks;  children, 

Gail  Killbear  of  California,  Rosie  Prize  of  Anchorage,  Charlene  and  Donald 
Williams  of  Anchorage,  Billy  Boy  of  Anchorage  and  Derome  Lampe  of 


Anchorage;  stepsons,  P.D.  Hanson,  C.D.  Hanson,  Mike  Hanson  and  Darrett 
Tritt;  stepdaughter  and  spouse,  Vicki  and  Chuck  Christmann; 

grandchildren,  Derek,  Tyler  and  Zackary;  mother-in-law,  Lilly  Tritt,  of 
Venetie;  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  MacArthur  and  Patty  Tritt  of  Venetie, 
Linda  and  David  Wilson  of  Fairbanks,  Fannie  Dohn  and  Charlie  Alexander  of 
Fort  Yukon,  Dohn  Tritt  and  Donna  Graham  of  Venetie,  Bernice  Tritt  and 
Albert  Frank  of  Venetie,  Bobby  Tritt  and  Danet  Dohn  of  Fairbanks,  Bella 
and  Harold  Paul  of  Fairbanks  and  Christian  Tritt  Dr.  of  Venetie, 

Delores  and  Sherman  Sikvayugal  of  Barrow/Anchorage,  Dames  and  Virginia 
Killbear  of  Kaktovik,  Gordon  Killbear  and  Lydia  of  Point  Lay,  Lucille 
Dobson  of  Anchorage,  Colleen  and  Alex  Sheldon  Sr.  of  Kobuk;  aunt  Sally 
Asogeak  of  Barrow,  uncle  Steve  and  Emily  Ungarak,  uncle,  the  Rev.  Gregg 
Tagarook  Sr.  of  Wainwright,  and  many  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces, 
cousins  and  friends  in  Venetie  and  the  Interior. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  noon  to  1 p.m.  on  Monday,  March  22,  at  St. 
Matthew's  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev.  Scott  Fisher  will  officiate.  A 
memorial  service  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  A potluck  is  being  held  at  his  home 
every  day  until  Monday.  Call  452-1609  for  information.  A potlatch  will  be 
held  in  the  parish  hall  following  the  memorial  service. 

He  will  be  laid  to  rest  in  Venetie  on  Wednesday,  March  24.  The  Rev. 
Trimble  Gilbert  and  Deaconess  Margo  Simple  will  officiate.  A traditional 
potlatch  is  being  held  now  in  Venetie  and  will  continue  until  Wednesday 
night . 

Arrangements  were  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home  & Crematory. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

March  18,  2004 
Evelyn  Mary  Davey 

DAVEY  Evelyn  Mary  - Peacefully  surrounded  by  her  family  at  Iroquois 
Lodge,  Ohsweken,  on  Wednesday,  March  17,  2004,  at  the  age  of  78  years; 

beloved  wife  of  Theodore  Davey;  loving  mother  of  Wilfred  and  Doanne, 
Barbara  St.  Aubin,  Michael  and  Missy,  Randy  and  Sophia,  Curtis  and  Angel, 
and  the  late  Ted  Dr.;  dear  grandmother  of  Shannon  and  Errol,  Teresa,  Sarah 
and  Adam,  Tricia  and  Denson,  Earl  and  Lindsay,  Ellen-Rose  and  Lyle, 

Mallory,  Michael,  Nichole,  Dosh,  Scotty,  Natasha  and  Kevin;  great- 
grandmother of  Chantel,  Deri-Ann,  Nikki,  Bradley,  Emma  and  Brier;  sister 
of  Maryanne  Doyce,  Carol  Lonczak,  and  Georgina  Carter;  also  survived  by 
many  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  will  honour  her  life  with  visitation  at  the  HYDE  & MOTT 
CHAPEL,  of  R.  H.  B.  Anderson  Funeral  Homes  Ltd.,  Hagersville  after  1 p.  m. 
Thursday.  Funeral  Service  and  Burial  will  be  held  at  the  Christ  Anglican 
Church,  Six  Nations  on  Friday,  March  19,  2004  at  1 p.  m.  Prayers  2 p.  m. 
and  7 p.  m.  Thursday. 

March  20,  2004 

Emily  Maude  Miller 

MILLER  Emily  Maude  - Beloved  wife  of  Dames  Miller  "Dim"  of  Iroquois 
Lodge  left  us  late  Thursday  afternoon,  March  18,  2004  to  be  with  her 
Heavenly  family. 

In  Heaven  waiting  at  the  pearly  gates  was  her  father  and  mother  George 
and  Frances  Miller  (Styres);  also  waiting  for  their  youngest  sister  to 
arrive  were  all  her  brothers  and  sisters  George  (Bines)  Reva,  Dessie, 

Hazel,  Frances  and  Gordon  (Mannie)  Miller; 

mother,  grandma  and  great-grandma  and  great-great-grandma,  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  her  children,  daughter  Ruth  Norbruis,  grandchildren  Lori  and 
Gary,  Linda  and  Dohn,  great-grandchildren  Larry  and  Michelle,  Tyler  and 
Denny,  Denna  and  Shelby  and  great-great-granddaughter  Chelsea,  all  of 
Brantford;  daughter  Isabel  and  Don  Hill,  grandchildren  Cindy  and  Dubai, 
Dody,  great-grandchildren  Dade  and  Duby,  all  of  Six  Nations,  son  Dimmy  and 
Patricia  Miller,  grandchildren  Dessie  and  Dason,  Karl  and  Lucas;  great- 
grandchild Emily  Diane  of  Hamilton;  sister-in-law  of  Charlotte  Miller  and 
the  late  Garnette  Miller,  Dollie  and  Willie  Hill  and  Elva  and  Elmer 


Jamieson.  Aunt  Em  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  hen  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  will  honour  hen  life  with  visitation  at  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME, 
Ohsweken  after  2 p.  m.  Monday  where  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  the 
chapel  on  Tuesday,  March  23,  2004  at  11  a.  m.  Interment  Ohsweken  Baptist 
Cemetery.  Evening  Prayers  7 p.  m.  Monday.  In  lieu  of  flowers  donations  to 
the  Iroquois  Lodge  would  be  appreciated. 

March  22,  2004 

Doris  W Miller 

MILLER  Doris  W (VanEvery)  - It  is  with  great  sadness  that  our  families 
mourn  the  passing  of  Doris  who  peacefully  went  to  be  with  her  Lord  at  West 
Haldimand  General  Flospital,  Hagersville  on  Saturday,  March  20,  2004,  in 
her  78th  year; 

Doris  leaves  her  loved  children  Glenn  and  his  wife  Rosalind  (Ottawa)  and 
Jim  and  his  wife  Joanne  (Deltona,  Florida);  dear  grandmother  of  Carmen  and 
his  son  Nicholas,  Kirsten,  Jim,  Stephanie,  Lindsay,  Dylan  and  Neena; 
mother-in-law  of  Robert  Doll  and  Yvonne  Miller;  sister  of  Mary  Bloomfield 
and  her  husband  Don,  Alton  Van  Every  and  his  wife  Barbara,  Janice  Longboat 
Carolyn  Beaver  and  Wayne  VanEvery;  sister-in-law  of  Allan  Littlewood, 
Roland  Allison,  Jerry  Longboat,  Elaine  VanEvery  and  Peter  Hill; 

predeceased  by  husband  James  A.  (Jimmy),  sons  Walter  (Wally)  and  Steve 
(Slug),  daughter  Linda  Miller-Doll;  parents  Vera  (Thomas)  and  Titus 
VanEvery;  sisters  Hazel  Hill,  Delores  Littlewood,  Jeanette  Allison,  Sharon 
VanEvery  and  brother  Basil  VanEvery.  Although  Doris  will  be  missed  by  her 
family  and  firends  at  Six  Nations,  Tuscarora  and  New  Credit,  we  are  happy 
that  she  is  now  reunited  with  Christ  with  family  and  friends  who  went 
before  her.  Doris  lived  the  greater  part  of  her  adult  life  at  Tuscarora 
Reservation,  New  York  and  retired  as  a valued  employee  from  Tuscarora 
Indian  School.  Doris  was  a member  of  Ransomville  Chapter  of  the  Eastern 
Star  and  the  Tuscarora  Baptist  Church.  After  she  moved  home  to  Six  Nations 
she  became  a parishioner  of  the  Medina  Baptist  Church.  The  family  will 
honour  her  life  with  visitation  at  the  HYDE  & MOTT  CHAPEL  of  R.  H.  B. 
Anderson  Funeral  Home  Ltd.,  Hagersville  on  Monday  2 to  4 and  7 to  9 p.  m. 
where  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  on  Tuesday,  March  23, 

2004  at  2 p.  m.  Cremation  to  follow.  Evening  Prayers  7 p.  m.  Monday. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Brantford  Expositor. 

March  16,  2004 

Floyd  Mcnab 

MCNAB  - Floyd  Charles  McNab  (Beaver)  late  of  Punnichy,  Sask.,  born 
October  24,  1958,  left  to  be  with  the  Creator  on  Saturday,  March  13,  2004, 
at  the  age  of  45  years. 

Floyd  was  predeceased  by  his  mother  Muriel;  sister  Delores;  grandparents 
Edwin  and  Olive  McNab  and  Alex  and  Hazel  Whitehawk;  two  aunts  Marlene 
(Rags)  McNab  and  Myrtle  (Dolly)  Koski;  two  brothers  Richard  and  Terry  and 
his  step-mother  Irene. 

Floyd,  in  his  passing,  leaves  to  mourn  his  father  Maynard  McNab; 
brothers  Kevin  and  William;  sister  Tiffany;  daughter  Amber  and  her 
children  and  many  other  relatives. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  18,  2004  at  2:00  PM 
in  the  Gordon  Gymnasium,  Gordon  First  Nation  with  Rev.  Arthur  Anderson  and 
Rev.  Dale  Gillman,  officiating.  Burial  to  follow  in  St.  Luke's  Cemetery. 
The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  March  17,  2004  commencing  at  5:00  PM 
in  the  Gordon  Gymnasium. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Darrell  Sparvier 

SPARVIER,  DARRELL  LLOYD  (HONEY)  - passed  away  on  Friday,  March  12,  2004 
at  the  age  of  47  years  and  has  gone  to  join  his  parents,  Albina  Sparvier 
and  Donald  Delorme  in  heaven. 

Darrell  will  be  deeply  missed  and  lovingly  remembered  by  his  companion 
and  soul  mate,  Kim  Sinclair,  his  "pride  and  joy",  children,  John,  Mandy 


(Chris)  and  Alexa  (Corey);  grandchildren,  Dakota  and  Aalyiah,  and  his 
little  dog  Kaylob.  Brothers  and  sisters,  Duane  (Wendy),  Doug  (ludy),  Darcy 
(Anita),  Donnie,  Donna,  Debbie,  Doreen,  Donalda,  Danita  and  Dennine 
(Linus).  Father-in-law,  Dim  Sinclair,  Mother-in-law,  Agnes  Sinclair; 
brother  and  sister-in-laws,  Ken  (Dawn),  Brian  (Lee),  Wendy  (Duane),  Fern 
(Rick),  Karen  (Pat)  and  Amanda  (George).  Special  nieces  Amy,  Shantel, 
Chanel,  Cheyenne,  and  Cassie  as  well  as  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins 
and  extended  family. 

Darrell's  whole  life  was  for  his  family  and  he  was  a devoted,  caring 
husband,  father,  grandfather  and  uncle.  Darrell  was  a fun  loving,  kind  and 
friendly  man  who  was  always  willing  to  help  others.  Fie  spent  his  summers 
at  the  Regina  Beach  Golf  Club  and  greatly  enjoyed  spending  his  time  with 
staff  and  members.  For  the  past  16  years,  Darrell  was  employed  at  the  City 
of  Regina,  Waterworks  Division.  Darrell's  passing  was  unexpected  and  all 
too  soon.  As  friend  to  all,  he  made  lasting  impressions  on  everyone  he  met 
and  is  dearly  loved,  sadly  missed  and  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  wake  will  be  held  at  the  Cowessess  First  Nation,  Marival  Parish  Hall 
on  Tuesday,  March  16  starting  at  4:00  p.m.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be 
held  at  11:00  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  17  at  the  Marival  Parish  Hall  with 
Reverend  Art  Anderson  officiating.  Interment  in  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary 
Parish  Cemetery. 

March  17,  2004 

Shirley  Lekach 

LEKACH  - It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  announce  the  peaceful  passing 
of  our  mother,  Shirley  Lekach  on  March  15,  2004,  formerly  of  Ituna. 

She  leaves  to  mourn  her  passing  her  daughters:  April  (Marc),  Crystal, 
Rena  (Dennis);  her  beloved  grandchildren : Troy,  Stacey  (Chris),  Sarah, 
Susan  and  Trevor;  her  special  great  grandson  David.  Also  her  brothers  and 
sisters  & spouses:  George,  Rena,  Lynda,  Brian,  Ernie,  Gary  and  Michael,  as 
well  as  numerous  family  and  friends.  Shirley"s  request  was  no  funeral 
service  at  this  time.  A celebration  of  Shirley's  life  will  be  held  in 
May  at  the  Muskowekwan  First  Nation.  Memorials  in  memory  of  Shirley  can  be 
made  to  the  CNIB,  Canadian  Diabetes  Association  or  the  Kidney  Foundation. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Bailey's  Funeral  Home,  Yorkton. 

March  18,  2004 
Armand  loseph  Donais 

DONAIS  - On  Sunday,  March  14,  2004  Armand  loseph  Donais,  late  of  Regina, 
Sask.,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  61  years.  Armand  was  predeceased  by  his 
father  Edmond  Donais  Sr.,  brother  Edmond  Donais  lr.,  step-father  Dim 
Muldoon  and  grandson  lason  McArthur. 

Armand  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  Edith,  his  mother  Frances, 
children;  Rhonda,  Armand  Dr.  (lames),  Faye;  grandchildren;  Natasha,  Brian, 
Larry,  Marley,  lenny,  Brandon  and  Christopher,  one  greatgrandchild  Tisha. 
Armand  is  survived  by  his  brothers;  Frank  (Linda),  Stan  (Marie),  Blaine 
(Rosalie),  sisters,  Marie  (Darcy)  Calder,  loan  (Louis)  Gilmore,  special 
niece  and  nephew  Cindy  McArthur  and  Devon  Donais  and  numerous  other  nieces 
and  nephews. 

The  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  celebrated  on  Friday,  March  19, 

2004  at  1:00  p.m.  in  St.  Mary  R.C.  Church,  2026  Winnipeg  St.,  Regina,  SK, 
with  Rev.  Raymundo  Rodriguez,  celebrant.  Wake  will  follow  at  the  Ocean  Man 
First  Nation  commencing  at  6:00  p.m.  Burial  to  take  place  Saturday,  March 
20,  2004  at  the  Ocean  Man  Cemetery.  Donations  in  Armand ' s memory  may  be 
made  to  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society,  1910  McIntyre  St.,  Regina,  SK.,  S4P 
2R3 . 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 
March  19,  2004 
Robert  Mckay 

MCKAY  - Robert  (Bobby)  Dale  McKay,  late  of  Regina,  born  lanuary  9,  1961 
in  Cupar,  passed  away  suddenly  on  Wednesday,  March  17,  2004. 


We  announce  with  great  sorrow  the  sudden  passing  of  our  brother,  uncle, 
father,  grandfather  and  nephew.  Robert  Dale  McKay  (Bobby)  was  predeceased 
by  his  parents;  Robert  Wallace  McKay,  Sr.,  Rose  Mary  (Jackie)  Tuckanow- 
McKay;  sister  Elizabeth  Marie  McKay-Severight;  baby  brother  Lenwood  Greg 
McKay  at  infancy;  grandparents  lames  (lim)  Tuckanow  and  Elizabeth  Ann 
(Crowe)  Tuckanow,  lames  McKay  and  Pearl  McKay;  brother  Gary  Toto;  uncles 
Remi  lames  Tuckanow,  Michael  Elton  Tuckanow,  Aunt  Lavina  (Fayant) 

Tuckanow;  and  numerous  cousins. 

Robert  (Bobby)  is  survived  by  his  sisters,  Norma  Tuttosi  (Clarence), 
Brenda  Desnomie  (lames),  Bobby's  children:  Brooks,  Bobbi  Marie,  Brody  and 
Boston  Sparvier;  grandson  Brooklan;  numerous  uncles,  aunts,  cousins, 
nieces  and  nephews. 

A wake  will  be  held  on  Monday,  March  22,  2004  at  5:00  p.m.  in  Okanese 
Learning  Centre,  Okanese  First  Nation.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  March  23,  2004  at  11:00  a.m.  in  Okanese  Learning  Centre  with  Rev. 
W.  Wojtkowiak,  OMI  and  Sister  Bernadette  officiating.  Arrangements  in  care 
of  Speers  Funeral  Chapel  and  Crematorium  Services.  Condolences  to  the 
family  may  be  e-mailed  to  reception@speersfuneralchapel.com 

Tammy  Leigh  Tawiyaka 

TAWIYAKA,  TAMMY  LEIGH  - Tammy  Leigh  "Tanha  Muni  Win"  (walks  a long  ways 
woman)  born  October  15,  1977,  who  met  with  her  Creator  at  the  Regina 
General  Hospital  on  March  17,  2004. 

Predeceased  by  her  father,  Cecil  Peigan;  grandparents : John  and  Marjorie 
Tawiyaka;  aunties:  Deborah  and  Margaret  Tawiyaka;  uncle,  John  Tawiyaka  Dr. 

Tammy  is  survived  by  her  partner  Cole  lames  Kaye;  her  children:  Tyrone, 
Arissa  and  Brianna  Tawiyaka;  mother,  Lisa  Tawiyaka;  brothers:  Errol 
(Harmony),  Cory  (Crystal),  Eddie  (Landa),  Shawn  Tawiyaka;  sisters: 

Cherilyn  Tawiyaka,  Rae  Lee  Bear  and  Celeste  Goodwill;  several  grandparents 
aunties,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. \ 

A Wake  will  be  held  Sunday,  March  21,  2004  at  5:00  P.M.  from  the 
Standing  Buffalo  School  Gymnasium,  Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation.  A 
Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  10:00  A.M.  on  Monday,  March  22,  2004  in 
the  Standing  Buffalo  School  Gymnasium.  Burial  in  Our  Lady  of  Light  R.C. 
Cemetery,  Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to:  VICTORIA  AVENUE  FUNERAL  HOME  761-2727 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

March  17,  2004 

Betty  Stripped  Squirrel 

BETTY  STRIPPED  SQUIRREL,  of  the  Piikani  Nation,  passed  away  in  Pincher 
Creek  on  March  12,  2004  at  the  age  of  62  years. 

Betty  was  born  February  27,  1942  in  Browning,  Montana  to  Bert  Stripped 
Squirrel  and  Rose  "Lucy"  Takes  Gun.  She  is  survived  by  her  aunt  Esther 
Little  Leaf;  her  brothers:  Jimmy  Stripped  Squirrel  and  Earl  Old  Person; 
her  children:  Alfred  Stripped  Squirrel  (Ann),  Bernadette  Stripped  Squirrel 
(Ivan),  Yvette  Stripped  Squirrel  (Marshall)  and  Leslie  Stripped  Squirrel 
and  by  eight  grandchildren.  Betty  was  predeceased  by  her  husband  Terry  Day 
Rider;  her  sisters:  Hazel  North  Peigan  and  Eunice  Good  Rider  and  by  her 
brothers:  Ben  Kills  on  Top  and  Dave  Roundine  Sr.  She  was  also  predeceased 
by  her  maternal  grandparents : Chief  White  Calf  and  Ms.  Little  Plume  of  the 
Blackfeet  Reserve;  her  paternal  grandparents : Norbert  Stripped  Squirrel 
and  Julianna  Crow  Flag  of  the  Piikani  Reserve. 

Betty  was  raised  on  both  the  Piikani  Reserve  and  the  Blackfeet  Reserve. 
In  her  early  years  she  was  a laborer  in  the  crop  fields  throughout  Alberta 
Betty  loved  making  native  crafts,  which  are  enjoyed  by  her  friends  and 
relatives,  north  and  south  of  the  border.  Betty's  biggest  love  was  raising 
her  children. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  Betty's  home  on  the  Piikani  Reserve  on 
Monday,  March  15,  2004  beginning  at  11:00  a.m.  and  will  continue  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  at  Star  School,  Montana  A Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at 
Star  School,  Montana  on  Thursday,  March  18,  2004  at  2:00  p.m.  with  Hyram 
Upham  officiating.  Interment  in  Takes  Gun  Cemetery. 


Edens  Funeral  Home,  Pincher  Creek,  627-3131. 

March  19,  2004 
Frieda  Gladys  Buckskin 

FREDA  GLADYS  BUCKSKIN  "Niistahko  Tsistsiiksiinaa"  passed  away  peacefully 
on  Friday,  March  12th,  2004  at  the  Kainai  Continuing  Care  Centre  in  Stand 
Off,  AB. 

Freda  found  her  true  calling  when  she  became  a Christian  and 
fellowshipped  with  her  parents  and  friends.  She  travelled  many  miles  to 
attend  Gospel  meetings  in  her  Christian  walk.  Her  joyous  moments  were 
being  able  to  attend  service  at  the  Kainai  Gospel  Church.  Freda  was  the 
proudest  mother  when  her  son,  Kelvin  was  ordained  as  Pastor,  now  her  life 
had  come  full  circle.  Along  with  her  friend.  Ruby  Grant,  they  would  set  up 
Sunday  Schools  and  activities  for  the  youth.  She  thoroughly  enjoyed 
working  with  the  young  children. 

She  also  enjoyed  her  time  with  her  grandchildren,  nephews  and  nieces. 

Her  house  was  always  a bustle  of  activity  as  she  baby-sat  her  nephews  and 
nieces  at  one  point  or  another.  She  was  a good  listener,  travel  companion, 
and  an  extremely  good  navigator.  Although,  she  did  not  drive,  she  had  a 
keen  sense  of  directions  and  if  you  travelled  with  her,  you  would  never 
get  lost.  Being  a Chef,  her  kitchen  was  always  filled  with  delicious 
smells  and  you  never  left  her  house  without  a scrumptious  meal. 

She  leaves  to  mourn  her  passing  her  son,  Kelvin  (Violet),  Tanya  (Curtis) 
Black  Rabbit;  grandchildren,  Sherri  (laylan)  Brass,  Carlyn,  Lacey,  Carson, 
Cassidy,  Brennen  and  Chelsea  Rayne,  Danielle,  Kobi  Ann,  Mason  and  Zenna; 
great  grandchildren,  Kaydon,  Drayden  and  Kenyon,  Tanya  Buckskin  whom  she 
raised;  her  brothers,  Eric  (Nina)  Buckskin,  lasper  (Gabrielle)  Buckskin; 
her  sisters,  Marina  (Lawrence)  No  Runner,  and  Geraldine  (Ike)  Eagle 
Speaker,  uncle  Mervin  Brave  Rock;  aunts,  Adeline  Singer  and  Alvine  Crop 
Eared  Wolf,  Margaret  Hind  Man,  Emma  Many  Feathers,  and  several  nephews, 
nieces  and  extended  families,  the  Brave  Rocks,  Hunts,  Panther  Bones, 
Elizabeth  Holy  White  Man  and  family,  Wadsworths,  Bull  Calfs,  Hind  Mans, 
Emma  Many  Feather's  family  (Foxes),  Williams,  and  Tail  Feathers. 

Freda  was  predeceased  by  her  parents,  Reggie  and  Gladys  and  siblings 
Harvey,  Leslie  and  Mildred,  her  nephews,  Brian  Buckskin,  Lindsay  Medicine 
Crane,  Darryl  and  Roddy  No  Runner,  Ben  Calf  Robe  and  Ricki  Tan-jay 
Buckskin,  her  grandparents.  Black  Horse  and  Minnie  Long  Time  Squirrel, 
Ernest  Brave  Rock,  Uncles  and  aunts,  Ted  and  Annie  Brave  Rock,  Wilfred 
Brave  Rock,  Alex  Sr.  and  Susie  Hunt,  Dick  and  Annie. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Kainai  Gospel  Church,  Blood  Reserve 
on  Friday,  March  19th,  2004  from  7:00  p.m.  to  12:00  a.m.  The  Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  at  the  Senator  Gladstone  Hall,  Blood  Reserve  on 
Saturday,  March  20th,  2004  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Pastor  Kelvin  Black  Horse 
and  Freda  White  officiating.  Interment  in  the  St.  Paul's  Cemetery,  Blood 
Reserve. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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April  3,  2004 
Kiowa  aiden  p' a/leaf  moon 

Anishnaabe  Iskigamizige-giizis(oog)/broken  snowshoe  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Indian-Heritage- L Mailing  List;  UUCP  email; 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"I  will  never  forget  one  thing.  In  Winter  time,  when  you  go  to  Wounded 
Knee  never  dig  deep  into  the  snow.  All  you  will  do  is  find  the  blood 
left  by  your  family  before  me.  Think  only  of  them  and  say,  it  is  a 
good  day  to  die!" 

Tashunkala  (Little  Horse),  SihaSapa  Lakota 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Dourney  j 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Indian  Health  Service  clinics  have  never  been  the  paragon  of  health  care. 
More  than  once,  I have  known  patients  who  could  walk  out,  that  did  that 
"walk  out"  rather  than  accept  the  substandard  excuse  for  treatment  being 
offered.  Indian  nurses  who  have  seen  the  IHS  formulary  are  aghast  at  the 
only  medications  made  available  to  treat  Indians  --  drugs  that  are  less 
than  effective,  laden  with  dangerous  side  effects  --  in  fact,  drugs  whose 
only  virtue  is  that  they  are  cheap. 

Medical  spending  nationwide  has  now  fallen  to  about  $1,500  per  Indian, 
less  than  the  government  spends  on  federal  prisoners. 

My  half-side,  Danet,  and  I have  the  honor  of  serving  as  volunteers  at  a 
US  Prison,  and  I can  tell  you  prisoners  in  a maximum  security  prison  are 
damn  sure  not  receiving  the  best  of  health  care.  Knowing  that,  the 
statement  in  the  previous  paragraph  is  downright  frightening.  [We  are 
certainly  not  in  favor  of  lowering  deplorable  prisoner  health  care!] 

Since  even  the  BIA  is  shocked  (their  words)  by  the  Bush  budget  cuts,  you 
can  be  sure  the  IHS  picture  is  not  going  to  get  better.  And  this  in  the 
face  of  known  epidemic-proportion  diabetes  and  a rising  incidence 
of  AIDS  among  Native  populations. 

I thought  the  US  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  when  it  was  proven 
Native  women  were  being  involuntarily  sterilized  in  IHS  hospitals 
(nanews09.006,  April  24,  2002  - archived  at  http://www.nanews.org).  I now 
wonder  if  designed  neglect  is  not  a more  torturous  form  of  genocide. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30014,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 

News  of  the  people  featured 

- Tribe,  BIA  shocked 
by  Bush's  2006  Budget  Cut 

- Future  BIA  Budget  Numbers 
look  Grim 

- Indians  oppose  Bush  Court  Nominee 

- Blackfeet  Woman  praised 
for  Trust  Fund  fight 

- Bush  cutbacks  hit  CIT  hard 

- Indian  Teachers,  Parents 
to  gather  in  Missoula 

- Teacher  reviving  Cherokee  Language 

- licarilla  Apache  Nation 
awarded  Thousands 

- Cherokee  Tribe  purchases 
Will  Rogers  Downs 

- Lumbee  Recognition  Bill 
set  for  Hearing 

- Payback  time  on  the  Columbia 
for  Chinook 

- Coquille  Tribe  completes  purchase 
of  Weyco  Land 

- Duwamish  long  for  Longhouse 

- Sauk-Suiattle  seek 
to  restore  Goat  Herds 

- Truth  joins  Salmon  as  casualty 
of  Water  spill  Wars 
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Tribe,  BIA  shocked  by  Bush's  $55M  cut  of  2006  budget 
By  Dim  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 
March  24,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  U.S.  Management-Budget  Office  stunned  tribal  leaders 
Tuesday  by  telling  them  the  BIA  has  been  ordered  to  take  a $55  million  cut 
actually  worth  $80  million  in  fiscal  year  2006. 

No  figures  were  immediately  available  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  from 
the  budget  office's  directive  for  a 2.4  percent  reduction  for  fiscal  year 
2006  from  FY  '05. 

Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  was  with  the  BIA  Budget  Advisory 
Council  to  begin  work  on  the  year  after  next  year's  federal  spending  guide 
when  U.S.  Interior  Department  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  David 
Anderson  the  BIA  boss  said  he  had  received  a letter  written  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  ordering  a 2.4  percent  reduction  for  the  FY  '06 
allocations  the  George  W.  Bush  administration  will  ask  Congress  to  approve. 

Shirley  told  The  Independent  the  letter  was  written  two  days  before  the 
recent  budget  formulation  national  meeting  which  the  BIA  hosted  in  Phoenix, 
yet  Anderson  only  received  it  Monday. 

"Tribal  leaders  of  the  BAC  are  supposed  to  be  consulted  first.  They  are 
just  stunned,  just  as  I am.  Whoa.  What's  going  on  here?"  he  asked. 

"Native  nations  will  get  together,  like  we  did  at  Gila  River  last  year, 
for  the  united  native  nations  to  talk  strategy  to  make  an  impact  on  the 
(Bush)  administration.  We  are  talking  about  uniting  behind  a one-voice 
effort,"  Shirley  said. 

Stunning  development 

He  said  the  announcement  absolutely  stunned  the  advisory  council, 
composed  of  20  elected  First  American  government  leaders.  The  BIA  Navajo 
Region's  two  representatives  are  Shirley  and  Navajo  Nation  Council  Speaker 
Lawrence  Morgan. 

Anderson  also  was  stung.  "It  was  just  sprung  on  him  yesterday,"  Shirley 
said  Tuesday. 

And  the  impact,  the  president  said,  amounts  to  much  more  than  $55.3 
million  to  be  taken  from  Indian  programs.  Shirley  said  the  cut  really 
amounts  to  about  $80  million  when  BIA  pay  raises  and  the  effects  of 
inflation  are  counted. 

Coupled  with  similar  cuts  the  U.S.  President  wants  Congress  to  approve 
for  the  coming  2005  budget,  the  primary  money  source  for  services  to 
tribes  is  being  cut  by  6 percent  or  7 percent  in  just  two  years,  Shirley 
said . 

The  annual  Navajo  Nation  total  budget  exceeds  a half-billion  dollars  a 
year,  with  three-fourths  of  that  coming  from  outside  sources,  mostly 
through  Public  Law  93-638  and  100-297  contracts  and  grants. 

He  called  the  reductions  "devastating  to  law  enforcement,  education,  and 
the  bureau's  programs." 

The  president  concluded,  "It's  just  really  frustrating." 

In  a written  statement  later  Tuesday,  Shirley  added,  "The  direction 


funding  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  proceeding  is  very  disturbing, 
not  only  for  the  Navajo  Nation,  but  all  of  Native  America.  These  proposed 
decreases  obviously  place  our  lives  below  the  priorities  given  to  rocks, 
forest,  wildlife,  wild  animals  and  even  tourism." 

New  administration  wanted 

Shirley  then  called  for  the  election  of  a more  Indian-friendly  U.S. 
president . 

"I  have  said  it  before,  and  I will  say  it  again.  It  is  time  to  elect  an 
administration  that  will  seriously  take  into  consideration  the  obligations 
the  federal  government  holds  with  native  nations,"  he  commented. 

Shirley  said  he  fears  the  decrease  will  continue  to  impede  or  eliminate 
services  and  could  create  life-threatening  circumstances  for  Navajo 
children  and  the  elderly,  whom  he  called  the  most  in  need  of  the  BIA 
dollars . 

He  added  that  the  2.4  percent  is  expected  to  be  the  average  for  all 
federal  departments.  In  the  Interior  Department,  home  of  the  BIA,  various 
bureaus  will  be  chopped  down  from  1.3  to  2.8  percent. 

Anderson's  announcement  drew  a quick  response  from  New  Mexico  Third 
District  Congressman  Tom  Udall. 

The  only  Democrat  among  New  Mexico's  three  U.S.  House  members,  Udall 
again  blasted  the  Republican  president.  His  statement  pointed  to  $200 
million  in  proposed  Indian  program  cuts  for  the  '05  budget,  which  will 
begin  Oct.  1. 

And  Udall  said  he  will  vote  against  the  coming  year's  budget  on  the 
House  floor  on  Thursday  because  cuts  in  the  already  grossly  underfunded 
programs  would  severely  harm  Indian  communities  while  Bush  wants  to  send 
billions  for  health  and  education  programs  to  Iraq. 

"I  am  more  than  a little  disappointed  with  the  president's  priorities. 
Every  aspect  of  Native  American  funding  is  hurting  housing,  health  care, 
education,  infrastructure.  It's  a question  of  priorities,"  he  said. 

Udall  accused  the  U.S.  President,  who  is  from  the  neighboring  state  of 
Texas,  of  having  "chosen  to  leave  Native  Americans  behind.  These  programs 
serve  some  of  the  most  economically  and  geographically  isolated 
communities  in  America." 

He  represents  a huge  district  which  is  almost  one-fifth  Indian, 
including  16  tribes  and  pueblos  among  the  21  reservations  in  New  Mexico. 
Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Future  BIA  budget  numbers  look  grim 
By  MARK  HANSON,  Bismarck  Tribune 
March  28,  2004 

When  Indian  leaders  traveled  to  Washington  last  week,  the  plan  was  to 
fight  for  money,  for  funds  that  are  proposed  to  be  cut  out  of  the  budget 
and  for  additional  money  that  is  needed. 

"Then  we  got  hit  with  a bombshell,"  said  Tex  Hall,  Chairman  of  Three 
Affiliated  Tribes  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  and  President  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget  is  already  facing  a $52  million  cut 
for  fiscal  year  2005.  But  while  in  Washington,  Hall  and  others  found  out 
that  preliminary  numbers  for  the  fiscal  year  2006  budget  show  an  $80 
million  cut. 

The  cuts  are  across  the  board.  And  they  also  include  about  $3  million  in 
funding  for  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in  Bismarck.  The  funding  has 


been  eliminated  for  the  third  year  in  a row.  The  fiscal  year  2005  budget 
begins  Oct.  1. 

Funding  for  the  college  has  been  reinstated  by  Congress  the  past  two 
years,  and  now  it  appears  the  fight  will  continue  for  another  two  if  the 
FY2006  budget  remains  as  is. 

UTTC  President  David  Gipp  said  the  fight  for  FY2005  funding  is  in  the 
early  stages.  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  pressed  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  late  last  week  as  to  why  cuts  were  made  to  Indian  education 
programs.  He  said  he'd  use  his  seat  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
to  restore  the  UTTC  funds. 

Dorgan  cited  that  President  Bush's  proposed  FY2005  budget  would  increase 
funding  by  $10.5  million  for  a program  to  manage  wild  horses  and  burros, 
yet  at  the  same  time  would  cut  by  44  percent  funds  for  replacing 
deteriorating  elementary  schools  on  Indian  reservations . 

"Those  priorities  make  no  sense  at  all,"  Dorgan  said.  "We're  talking 
about  our  kids." 

And  that's  the  fight  Indian  leaders  plan  to  bring  to  Washington  in  mid- 
April.  Hall  said  a letter  signed  by  20  tribal  leaders  was  sent  to 
President  Bush  regarding  the  budget  cuts. 

"We  just  don't  think  they  understand,"  Hall  said  Saturday  morning  during 
a board  meeting  break  at  UTTC.  "It  doesn't  give  anyone  hope  out  here  that 
they  care." 

The  UTTC  board  of  directors  passed  a resolution  Saturday  opposing  the 
$80  million  in  proposed  cuts  for  the  FY2006  budget,  to  submit  a counter 
proposal  to  BIA,  and  to  supply  justification  and  supporting  materials  to 
the  BIA  and  the  congressional  delegation. 

Hall  said  the  battle  now  is  over  a combined  $132  million  in  cuts  --  $52 
million  scheduled  for  FY2005  and  the  $80  million  proposed  for  FY2006.  The 
cuts.  Hall  said,  will  affect  everything,  from  social  services  to  law 
enforcement,  education  to  health  services.  There  are  only  10  BIA  drug 
agents  in  the  country.  Hall  said,  and  none  in  North  Dakota. 

"We  have  to  turn  this  around,"  Hall  said.  "I'm  asking  them  for  a tour, 
to  leave  the  Beltway  and  come  out  and  see  what's  happening.  These  are 
human  rights  issues.  The  priorities  have  to  be  the  people." 

Reach  reporter  Mark  Hanson  at  250-8264  or  mark.hanson@bismarcktribune.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Bismark  Tribune. 
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Indians  oppose  Bush  court  nominee 
Associated  Press 
March  25,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - Leading  American  Indian  groups  Wednesday  strongly  protested 
President  Bush's  nomination  of  William  G.  Myers  III  to  the  9th  U.S. 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  contending  the  former  Interior  Department  lawyer 
has  shown  disrespect  for  Indian  lands  and  rights. 

"For  Indian  country,  Mr.  Myers  is  the  worst  possible  choice,"  Tex  Hall, 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  told  a news 
conference.  "We  dread  to  think  what  damage  Myers  could  do  as  a judge  for 
the  appeals  court." 

"He  has  a clear  lack  of  understanding"  of  tribal  sovereignty,  said 
Anthony  Miranda,  chairman  of  the  California  Nations  Indian  Gaming 
Association . 

Myers,  who  served  as  the  top  attorney  at  the  Interior  Department  from 
2001  to  2003,  is  Bush's  choice  to  join  the  San  Francisco-based  9th  Circuit 
court,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  nine  Western  states  and  decides  many 


tribe-related  disputes.  The  Senate  Dudiciary  Committee  is  expected  to  vote 
on  the  nomination  next  week. 

Hall  and  other  tribal  leaders  said  Myers  removed  protections  for  sacred 
Indian  lands  while  Interior  Department  solicitor  and  opened  the  way  for  a 
gold  mine  to  be  built  in  Imperial  County,  Calif.,  that  threatened  tribal 
lands . 

Myers,  a lawyer  in  Boise,  Idaho,  did  not  immediately  return  calls  for 
comment . 

But  Dustice  Department  spokesman  Dohn  Nowacki  called  Myers  "a  strong 
defender  of  tribal  interests  while  solicitor,"  citing  several  cases  where 
he  said  Myers  sided  with  tribes.  "Bill  Myers  does  have  an  exemplary  record 
of  service  both  in  the  public  sector  and  as  a private  attorney  and  has  the 
strong  support  of  his  colleagues  who  know  his  work  best,"  Nowacki  said. 

He  said  Myers  supported  the  Imperial  County  gold  mine  because  the 
reasoning  provided  by  the  Clinton  administration  in  denying  the  proposal 
was  inconsistent  with  federal  law. 

White  House  spokesman  Ken  Lisaius  also  reiterated  the  Bush 
administration's  support  for  Myers  Wednesday,  calling  him  "highy 
qualified . " 

In  addition  to  tribes,  Myers  also  faces  opposition  from  environmental, 
civil  rights  and  women's  organizations. 

He  has  written  articles  comparing  federal  management  of  public  lands 
with  "the  tyrannical  actions  of  King  George"  and  criticized  the  1994 
California  Desert  Protection  Act,  authored  by  California  Sen.  Dianne 
Feinstein,  as  "an  example  of  legislative  hubris." 

Democrats  on  the  Senate  Dudiciary  Committee,  including  Feinstein, 
grilled  Myers  about  some  of  those  comments  when  he  appeared  before  the 
committee  last  month. 

At  the  time  he  said  he  sometimes  used  a "poor  choice  of  words,"  and  he 
pledged  not  to  "disregard  statutory  mandates  or  congressional  authority." 
Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Indian  woman  praised  for  trust  fund  fight; 

Government  still  hasn't  fixed  accounting  system 
By  MIKE  STARK 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
March  25,  2004 

After  four  trials,  contempt  of  court  charges  against  top  government 
officials  and  years  of  frustration,  American  Indians  are  still  waiting  for 
the  U.S.  government  to  fix  the  accounting  systems  that  have  made  a mess  of 
Indian  trust  funds,  a key  figure  in  the  case  said  Wednesday. 

Elouise  Cobell,  a Blackfeet  Indian  who  sued  the  government  in  1996,  said 
fundamental  changes  in  how  the  federal  government  manages  billions  of 
dollars  in  Indian  accounts  and  assets  have  not  been  made  even  though 
tribal  plaintiffs  have  had  victories  in  court. 

"We're  winning  every  step  of  the  way,"  Cobell  said. 

Cobell  was  the  keynote  speaker  for  the  three-day  Montana  Wyoming  Tribal 
Economic  Development  Summit  in  Billings  this  week. 

Kennard  Real  Bird,  who  introduced  Cobell  on  Wednesday  morning,  said 
Cobell  should  be  viewed  with  the  same  distinction  as  Sitting  Bull,  Crazy 
Horse,  Geronimo  and  others  who  have  stood  up  to  the  government. 

"Today,  Elouise  joins  that  elite  band  of  people  that  have  defended  their 
people,"  Real  Bird  said.  "She's  a lady  who's  going  to  go  down  in  history 


forever. " 

Cobell  never  expected  to  become  a national  figure.  But  when  she  worked 
as  treasurer  for  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  she  said,  she  couldn't  ignore  the 
problems  and  confusion  in  financial  Indian  trust  statements  provided  by 
the  government. 

Over  the  course  of  months  and  years,  she  asked  questions,  wrote  letters 
and  knocked  on  doors.  It  wasn't  hard  to  see  that  the  system  was  broken, 
she  said.  Generations  of  Indian  people  had  known  it  for  years,  she  said, 
but  now  the  paper  work  showed  the  system's  faults. 

"I  didn't  discover  this,"  Cobell  said.  "We  all  knew." 

The  issue  stems  from  federal  policies  that  started  in  the  late  1880s, 
when  thousands  of  Indians  were  allotted  ownership  of  land  with  the  federal 
government  acting  as  trustee.  In  that  role,  the  government  was  supposed  to 
keep  track  of  revenue  generated  from  mining,  oil  and  gas  development  on 
the  land  and  disperse  it. 

As  Cobell  looked  into  the  Indian  trust  fund,  she  had  a hard  time 
convincing  top  government  officials  to  take  seriously  her  claims  of 
malfeasance  and  mismanagement.  She  recalled  a meeting  with  federal  lawyers, 
one  of  whom  opened  the  discussion  by  saying:  "Don't  come  in  here  with  any 
false  expectations,"  Cobell  said.  "I  told  him,  'You  should  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.  People  are  dying  without  justice.'" 

After  finding  frustration  with  politicians  and  government  officials. 
Cobell  decided  to  file  a lawsuit.  She  and  others  raised  $10  million  to  get 
it  going. 

In  1996,  Cobell  filed  a class-action  lawsuit  against  the  government  on 
behalf  of  an  estimated  half -million  American  Indians  and  their  heirs.  The 
lawsuit  alleged  that  the  government  needs  to  conduct  a full  accounting  of 
money  owed  to  Indian  account  holders,  which  is  probably  in  the  billions  of 
dollars,  and  to  reform  the  trust  fund  system. 

The  lawsuit,  which  involves  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  along  with  the 
Interior  and  Treasury  departments,  may  seem  complicated.  Cobell  said.  But 
at  its  core,  the  case  is  about  making  the  government  accountable  and 
responsible  for  handling  Indian  trust  money. 

"It's  like  the  United  States  government  is  running  a bank  that's  totally 
out  of  control,"  Cobell  said,  adding  that  one  government  official 
testified  that  Indian  money  was  used  to  pay  down  the  federal  deficit. 

"This  was  happening  as  our  people  die  with  poor  healthcare...  not  having 
the  basics  of  life." 

Despite  court  trials  and  several  victories,  the  system  still  hasn't  been 
overhauled.  So,  with  eight  years  and  little  resolution,  members  of 
Congress  agreed  in  February  to  take  the  case  through  a formal  mediation 
process . 

Cobell  said  her  experience  is  evidence  that  tribal  groups  can  stand  up 
to  the  government  and  effect  change.  It  takes  persistence,  she  said,  and  a 
willingness  to  fight  for  what's  right. 

"Make  them  be  accountable  to  you,"  she  said,  and  don't  stop  pressing. 
"That  money  belong  to  us." 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Bush  cutbacks  hit  CIT  hard 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
March  30,  2004 

CROWNPOINT  - The  Navajo  Nation's  Crownpoint  Institute  of  Technology  would 
have  no  budget  at  all  for  fiscal  year  2005  under  a Bureau  of  Indian 


Affairs  budget  proposal  by  the  Bush  administration,  Navajo  Nation  Council 
Delegate  Wallace  Charley  of  Shiprock  said  Monday. 

"It  is  at  zero,"  he  said.  "This  (BIA  funding)  was  the  major  funding 
source.  Chances  are  classes  will  be  cut,  staff  will  be  cut  and  the 
operation  will  be  very  small.  I don't  want  to  see  it." 

This  is  one  example  of  how  bad  the  Navajo  Nation  views  the  Bush 
administration's  proposal  to  reduce  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  overall 
budget,  said  Charley,  vice  chairman  of  the  Navajo  Council's  Education 
Committee. 

Bush  has  proposed  to  reduce  federal  funding  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  by  2.4  percent  for  fiscal  year  2006,  said  Michael  Wero,  a 
spokesman  with  the  Navajo  Nation's  Washington  Office.  That  could  mean  a 
loss  of  nearly  $80  million  for  Native  American  programs  nationwide  over 
the  next  two  years,  he  added. 

"Tribal  leaders  said  'this  was  devastating  news,'"  Navajo  Council 
spokeswoman  Karen  Francis  said. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Dave  Anderson,  head  of  the  BIA, 
made  the  announcement  to  a BIA-Tribal  Budget  Advisory  Committee  meeting 
last  week  in  Washington. 

Bush's  proposed  BIA  fiscal  year  2005  budget  is  already  too  low  without 
it  sustaining  a further  cut  for  fiscal  year  2006,  Navajo  Nation  Council 
Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan  added  in  a news  release. 

"We  see  here  that  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  also  recommends  fiscal 
year  2005  as  a funding  base,"  Morgan  said,  referring  to  a March  12  White 
House  memorandum.  "But  we,  as  tribal  leaders  know  that  even  fiscal  year 
2005  budget  levels  are  not  sufficient.  We  need  to  work  to  restore  these 
budget  levels." 

The  fiscal  year  2005  budget  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  Congress. 

Bush  seeks  to  reduce  BIA  school  construction  by  $65.9  million  from  2004, 
according  to  the  BIA,  who  sees  it  as  a positive  step. 

"The  funding  level  has  been  reduced  in  order  to  allow  the  program  to 
focus  on  building  the  schools  already  funded  for  construction,"  according 
to  a BIA  statement  on  its  Web  site. 

Spin  like  this  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  Native  Americans. 

The  Bush  administration  has  its  priorities  backward  on  its  proposed 
Department  of  the  Interior-BIA  budget,  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley 
Dr.  said. 

"The  direction  funding  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  proceeding  is 
very  disturbing,  not  only  for  the  Navajo  Nation  but  all  of  Native  America, 
" he  said  in  a news  release.  "These  proposed  decreases  obviously  place  our 
lives  below  the  priorities  given  to  rocks,  forests,  wildlife,  wild  animals 
and  even  tourism." 

Shirley  called  for  a new  administration  to  be  elected  in  response  to 
Bush's  proposed  budget. 

"I  have  said  it  before  and  I will  say  it  again.  It  is  time  to  elect  an 
administration  that  will  seriously  take  into  consideration  the  obligations 
the  federal  government  holds  with  native  nations,  said  Shirley,  the  leader 
of  the  largest  Native  American  tribe  in  the  country.  "This  administration 
has  made  it  very  clear  to  us  that  they  are  not  concerned  with  Native 
America . " 

Bush  has  never  met  with  Shirley  or  the  National  Congress  of  Indians. 

The  Navajo  Nation  and  other  Native  American  tribes  are  gearing  up  to 
fight  the  administration's  proposed  cutbacks. 

The  Native  American  Budget  Advisory  Committee,  comprised  of  tribes 
nationwide,  will  meet  April  13-14  in  Washington.  The  purpose  is  "to 
develop  a counterproposal  to  the  Bush  administration's  proposed  budget 
reductions,"  Morgan  said. 

Shirley  and  Morgan  form  the  Navajo  delegation  to  the  Budget  Advisory 
Committee.  Osage  Tribal  Council  Principal  Chief  Dim  Gray  and  Tex  Hall,  a 
member  of  three  unified  tribes  - Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation  - are 
the  co-chairs.  Hall  is  also  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  Indians. 
Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Indian  teachers,  parents  to  gather  in  Missoula 
By  3ANE  RIDER  of  the  Missoulian 
March  30,  2004 

More  than  300  parents,  classroom  teachers,  school  administrators  and  high 
school  students  are  expected  at  the  22nd  annual  Montana  Indian  Education 
Association  Conference  that  starts  Thursday  in  Missoula. 

This  year's  theme  is  "Nurturing  American  Indian  Leadership  into  the 
Future. " 

"It  is  important  American  Indians  be  active  participants  in  the 
educational  system,  creating  policies  and  strategies  that  will  improve 
educational  achievement  and  create  new  opportunities  for  success  for 
Indian  students,"  said  Thomas  Brown,  this  year's  conference  chairman. 

"Our  annual  conference  is  an  important  time  for  promoting  these  efforts, 

" Brown  said. 

The  event  will  be  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn  Parkside. 

A variety  of  speakers  and  workshops  aims  at  improving  awareness  of  the 
many  issues  facing  American  Indian  education  as  well  as  providing  an 
opportunity  to  share  successful  strategies. 

"We  have  quite  a lineup  of  outstanding  speakers  and  exceptional 
workshops  scheduled,"  said  Denise  Duneau,  MIEA  board  member.  "The 
collective  talents  and  wisdom  of  these  educators  will  certainly  be  an 
important  part  of  the  conference." 

Keynote  speakers  include: 

Sharon  Peregoy,  a Crow  educator  who  will  speak  about  using  educational 
collaborations  between  parents,  communities  and  schools  to  empower  Native 
youth.  Her  talk  is  titled  "Parents  and  Communities  Coming  Together  in  a 
Good  Way:  A Native  Path  to  Empowering  Youth"  and  is  scheduled  for  9 a.m. 
Friday  at  the  Holiday  Inn  ballroom. 

Dulie  Cajune,  a Salish  educator,  will  speak  on  "Pursuing  Dustice  for 
Indian  Youth  in  Public  Schools."  The  talk  is  slated  for  9:15  a.m.  Saturday, 
also  in  the  ballroom. 

"The  voice  of  Indian  educators  is  needed  at  all  levels  of  policy  and 
decision-making  and  we  encourage  you  to  take  action  to  create  the  changes 
that  are  needed  in  our  schools  and  colleges,"  wrote  Carol  Duneau,  MIEA 
chairperson,  in  her  welcoming  remarks  for  the  conference  participants. 

In  an  interview  Monday,  Duneau  noted  this  is  the  23rd  conference  of  its 
kind.  The  annual  event  represents  a culmination  of  the  year's  activities 
that  advocated  for  strengthening  American  Indian  education  in  Montana. 

The  conference  will  discuss  ways  to  improve  the  state's  American  Indian 
graduation  rate  which  is  at  about  50  percent,  and  will  review  how  schools 
have  and  haven't  implemented  the  Indian  Education  for  All  Act  of  1972  - 
which  requires  public  schools  to  educate  all  students  on  the  unique 
cultural  heritage  of  Montana's  Indians. 

It  will  also  highlight  successful  education  programs  and  allow  people  to 
share  ideas,  projects  and  training,  Duneau  said. 

In  remembrance  of  the  late  Montana  author  Dames  Welch,  MIEA  will  host  an 
authors  reception  Thursday  from  7 to  9 p.m.  at  the  Holiday  Inn  Parkside 
ballroom.  William  Yellow  Robe,  Dennifer  Greene  and  several  other  Native 
authors  will  provide  readings  in  honor  and  recognition  of  Welch's  distinct 
contributions  to  Native  American  literature. 

On  Saturday  a state  legislative  hearing  by  the  state  tribal  affairs 
committee  is  slated  to  discuss  a recent  dropout  study  of  American  Indians. 

"Developing  strategies  that  will  help  keep  our  American  Indian  students 
in  school  and  graduating  is  a key  component  to  the  economic  progress  of 


our  Indian  nations/'  said  Juneau,  who  is  a state  legislator  from  Browning. 
"I  am  glad  that  the  conference  can  help  provide  this  time  for  people  to 
share  their  ideas  on  what  the  state  can  do  to  improve  our  graduation  rate. 

The  conference  will  provide  opportunities  for  students  and  adults  to 
share  their  writing  skills  in  a student  essay  contest;  demonstrate  their 
special  skills  at  a talent  show,  7 p.m.  Friday  at  Holiday  Inn  Parkside; 
and  practice  traditions  at  a powwow  7 p.m.  Saturday  at  Jefferson  School. 

An  awards  luncheon  on  Sunday  will  recognize  outstanding  leadership  in 
Indian  education  that  is  always  a highlight  of  the  conference,  organizers 
said . 

Reporter  Jane  Rider  can  be  reached  at  523-5298  or  at  jrider@missoulian.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Teacher  Reviving  Language 
By  Marcus  Blair 

TIMES  RECORD  - MBLAIR@SWTIMES.COM 
March  29,  2004 

GORE  - Each  time  Phyllis  Yargee  hears  children  speaking  Cherokee  on  the 
playground,  she  knows  her  difficult  job  is  worth  the  effort. 

Teaching  a complex,  dying  language  to  children  isn't  easy,  even  among  a 
student  body  that  is  71  percent  American  Indian.  Most  Cherokees  are  unable 
to  speak  their  native  language,  and  even  fewer  can  read  or  write  the 
characters  of  the  Cherokee  syllabary,  Yargee  said. 

I think  people  should  know  the  language  because  they  live  in  the  heart 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,"  the  Notchietown  resident  said.  "There  are  now  so 
few  speakers  and  most  of  them  are  elders." 

Yargee  spent  14  years  working  for  the  Johnson  O'Malley  program  for  the 
advancement  of  American  Indian  students.  She  helped  develop  the  Cherokee 
Challenge  Bowl  in  which  young  Cherokees  test  their  knowledge  of  tribal 
culture. 

Through  the  experience,  she  learned  basic  Cherokee  words.  Since  being 
hired  last  year  by  Gore  Schools  and  fueled  by  a desire  to  keep  the 
language  from  dying,  Yargee  has  learned  more  about  her  native  tongue. 

The  dialect  connects  Cherokees  to  their  heritage  and  helps  students  of 
other  races  learn  about  another  culture,  Yargee  said.  She  believes 
stereotypes  fall  and  students  are  more  accepting  of  others  when  they 
receive  a multicultural  education. 

Yargee  teaches  45-minute  classes  daily  to  students  from  kindergarten  to 
fifth  grade.  The  sessions  are  steeped  in  tribal  history,  government  and 
customs . 

Yargee 's  students  seem  to  devour  their  lessons  and  are  acquiring  more  of 
the  language  on  their  own,  school  officials  said.  One  student  astonished 
Yargee  by  learning  her  name  in  Cherokee  without  the  help  of  a teacher. 

The  learning  also  produced  some  unexpected  results,  Yargee  said. 

Students  are  using  Cherokee  as  a secret  language  around  teachers  who 
can't  speak  it.  The  conspiratorial  aspect  of  the  speech  is  an  unusual 
drawing  card  that  piqued  the  interest  of  the  students,  Yargee  said. 

Superintendent  Marvin  Thouvenel  said  the  language  is  never  a problem 
because  the  school  is  ecstatic  to  see  the  children  enthusiastic  about 
learning. 

"I  hear  them  sometimes  when  I'm  down  there  at  the  elementary,"  Thouvenel 
said.  "I  like  to  hear  them  speak  Cherokee  and  I ask  them  to.  I wish  all  of 
them  could  do  it." 

Yargee  is  the  first  Cherokee  teacher  at  Gore  Schools  to  introduce  the 


written  language  of  the  tribe  to  the  elementary  students.  She  developed 
the  curriculum,  which  was  a monumental  task,  said  Sandy  Williams,  federal 
programs  coordinator  for  the  school. 

"Phyllis  has  done  a tremendous  job.  She's  the  one  who  decided  to 
implement  the  syllabary  and  there  is  no  written  curriculum  for  that  from 
the  state,"  Williams  said. 

Yargee  is  searching  for  ways  to  involve  parents  who  can't  help  with 
homework  because  they  are  unable  to  decipher  the  lessons  of  their  children 
To  help  parents  get  acquainted  with  the  language,  Yargee  is  developing 
several  tools,  including  a Cherokee  lunch  menu  designed  to  teach  adults 
the  names  of  foods. 

The  developing  language  barrier  between  adults  and  children  may  be  a 
positive  sign  that  shows  a revival  of  the  Cherokee  dialect  that  was  not 
experienced  in  previous  generations,  Yargee  said. 

School  officials  say  they  are  thankful  to  have  Yargee,  a member  of  the 
Cherokee  Tribal  Council,  as  a teacher.  Yargee  has  enthusiasm  and  knowledge 
that  are  irreplaceable  in  teaching,  Williams  said. 

"When  we  asked  her  to  come  here,  we  never  dreamed  we  would  get  her," 
Williams  said.  "She  brings  a knowledge  and  experience  to  the  school  that 
is  a huge  asset  to  us." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Fort  Smith,  AR  Times-Record . 
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licarilla  Apache  Nation  awarded  thousands 
By  The  Associated  Press 
March  30,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - The  licarilla  Apache  tribe  has  been  awarded  a grant  of  $720 
574  for  its  Head  Start  programs.  Rep.  Tom  Udall  announced  in  a news 
release. 

The  preschool  program  was  created  to  increase  early  childhood 
development  for  low-income  children  by  teaching  them  the  basic  colors, 
shapes,  numbers,  and  letters  of  the  alphabet.  They  are  also  taught 
socialization  skills  like  sharing  with  others  and  learning  to  interact  in 
a group.  In  addition,  the  program  helps  parents  with  childcare  training, 
understanding,  and  support. 

"These  federal  dollars  will  make  a real  difference  for  children  enrolled 
in  the  Head  Start  program  at  licarilla, " Udall  said.  "By  funding  the  Head 
Start  programs,  we  are  taking  a major  step  forward  in  preparing  our 
children  for  the  future.  Proper  early  childhood  development  requires  a 
safe  and  structured  learning  environment  that  prepares  kids  to  succeed  to 
the  best  of  their  abilities." 

Head  Start,  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  is  a child  development  program  that  serves  low-income  children 
ages  3-5  and  their  families,  while  the  Early  Head  Start  program  is 
provided  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  three. 

The  program  has  been  serving  low-income  children  and  their  families 
since  1965  by  providing  access  to  services  they  need  to  increase  their 
child's  readiness  for  school.  Head  Start  also  benefits  working  families 
who  need  the  support  of  these  programs  so  they  can  continue  to  work  and 
provide  for  their  families. 

Udall  is  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Congressional  Native  American  Caucus. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Cherokee  tribe  purchases  Will  Rogers  Downs,  plans  horse  racing 
March  24,  2004 

Cherokee  Nation  Enterprises  recently  purchased  Will  Rogers  Downs  for 
an  undisclosed  amount,  according  to  an  announcement  on  Wednesday,  and  is 
expected  to  revive  horse  racing  at  the  Claremore,  Oklahoma,  track  after 
completing  a $2-million  renovation  to  the  facility. 

The  track,  located  25  miles  northeast  of  Tulsa,  currently  hosts 
motorcycle  racing  and  has  not  held  live  horse  racing  since  2001,  but  is 
the  only  mile  oval  outside  of  Remington  Park  in  Oklahoma  City. 

No  sale  price  was  released,  but  Rogers  County  (Oklahoma)  officials 
assessed  the  track's  value  in  2004  at  $2,859,842.  The  track  was  purchased 
from  Gary  Adams,  who  purchased  it  out  of  bankruptcy  in  1996  in  name  of 
Cottonwood  LLC. 

The  Cherokees  became  the  second  tribe  to  purchase  an  Oklahoma  racing 
facility.  The  Choctaws  paid  $4. 2-million  for  Blue  Ribbon  Downs  in  Sallisaw. 
Interestingly,  Blue  Ribbon  sits  on  Cherokee-owned  land. 

Will  Rogers  Downs  became  more  attractive  for  purchase  after  the  state 
Legislature  approved  a measure  allowing  for  Class  II  electronic  gaming  at 
three  of  the  state's  four  racetracks.  Under  the  language  of  the  bill,  the 
track  would  have  to  hold  600  races  annually,  though  that  number  could  be 
negotiated  down  with  approval  of  the  Oklahoma  Horsemen's  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Association.  Will  Rogers  and  Blue  Ribbon  Downs  were  each 
allotted  250  gaming  machines.  Remington  was  allotted  650,  and  Fair  Meadows 
in  Tulsa,  which  was  not  allotted  any  gaming  machines,  will  share  a 
percentage  of  gaming  machine  revenue  from  tribes  located  near  the  track. 

"We  have  great  plans  for  the  track,"  David  Stewart,  chief  executive 
officer  of  Cherokee  Nation  Enterprises  told  the  Native  American  Times. 
"We're  excited  about  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  the  racing  industry 
and  support  it  in  Oklahoma." 

Will  Rogers  has  no  assigned  racing  dates  for  2004,  but  the  Oklahoma 
Horse  Racing  Commission  would  work  with  them  quickly  if  dates  were  sought, 
commission  Executive  Director  Gordon  Hare  said. 

"We  did  the  same  for  the  Choctaw  Nation  after  they  bought  Blue  Ribbon 
Downs  last  November,"  Hare  said.  "We  were  able  to  issue  [the  Choctaws]  a 
license  in  January.  We  had  to  do  an  emergency  amendment  to  do  that." 

Hare  spoke  briefly  with  a Cherokee  official  on  Wednesday  and  understood 
a capital  improvement  project  of  $2-million  would  come  first  before  a 
request  for  race  days. 

The  improvements  were  expected  to  take  six  months  and  make  racing  in 
2005  more  likely.  Hare  added.  "We're  ready  to  accommodate  the  Cherokee 
Nation."  - John  D.  Ferguson 
Copyright  c.  2004  Thoroughbred  Times. 
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Lumbee  recognition  bill  set  for  hearing 
Move  not  supported  by  many  tribes 


WASHINGTON  DC 
Sam  Lewin 
March  29 , 2004 

A hearing  on  official  federal  recognition  for  a North  Carolina  tribe 
takes  place  this  week,  and  there  is  no  shortage  of  opponents  and 
supporters  of  the  move. 

The  House  Resources  Committee  will  consider  on  Thursday  a bill  that 
would  give  immediate  recognition  to  the  Lumbee  Tribe.  The  North  Carolina- 
based  tribe  has  been  petitioning  Congress  for  recognition  for  over  a 
century  now.  The  movement  gathered  steam  when  North  Carolina  Senator 
Elizabeth  Dole  and  Rep.  Mike  McIntyre  submitted  legislation  that  would 
circumvent  the  usual  process.  Dole  testified  that  the  1956  Lumbee  Act  is 
patently  unfair  because  while  recognizing  the  tribe  in  theory,  it  also 
denies  members  the  usual  benefits  that  go  with  recognition. 

"The  Lumbee  Indians  of  Robeson  and  adjoining  counties  in  North  Carolina 
are  descendants  of  coastal  North  Carolina  Indian  tribes,  principally 
Cheraw,  and  have  remained  a distinct  Indian  community  since  the  time  of 
contact  with  white  settlers,"  states  McIntyre's  bill. 

If  the  Lumbees  are  eventually  successful  in  their  bid,  the  tribe's  53, 

000  members  would  be  in  line  for  many  lucrative  government  subsidies. 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  is  opposed,  along  with  the  United  South 
and  Eastern  Tribes,  a coalition  representing  24  tribes. 

"It  is  a fundamental  issue,"  Band  Principal  Chief  Michell  Hicks  told  the 
Native  American  Times.  "We  want  this  group  to  prove  they  are  a true  Indian 
tribe,  with  the  land  base  and  language  of  an  Indian  tribe." 

All  questions  to  the  Lumbees  are  referred  to  Tribal  Governance  Officer 
Ruth  Locklear.  Locklear's  assistant  said  she  would  be  out  of  the  office 
all  week.  In  addition  to  Dole,  the  Lumbees  have  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  which  voted  overwhelmingly  in  October 
to  pass  the  Lumbee  Bill  on  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Hicks  thinks  supporters  are  motivated  by  other  than  fair-mindedness. 

"I  think  it's  political.  It  undermines  the  process  that  is  in  place,"  he 
said . 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Tribal  Voices:  Payback  time  on  the  Columbia 
By  DEAN  BAKER,  Columbian  staff  writer 
March  22,  2004 

All  winter,  Chinook  tribal  Councilman  Greg  Robinson  slogged  through 
ankle-deep  mud  to  direct  construction  of  a $300,000  replica  Indian 
longhouse  at  the  Ridgefield  Wildlife  National  Refuge. 

It's  been  dirty,  tough  work  building  a longhouse  just  as  his  ancestors 
did  it,  with  hand  chisels  and  the  backbreaking  hefting  of  posts  and  planks. 

"This  helps  our  cause,"  said  the  47-year-old  Robinson.  "That's  a big 
reason  to  do  this . " 

Robinson  is  one  of  2,338  members  of  the  Chinook  Tribe,  which  is  planning 
to  use  the  commemoration  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  bicentennial  as 
a springboard  to  lobby  for  legal  recognition.  The  tribe,  which  has  59 
members  in  Clark  County,  has  been  seeking  legal  status  from  the  federal 
government  for  53  years.  Recognition  would  make  the  tribe  eligible  for 
funds  for  education,  health  care  and  business  development. 

The  Chinook  believe  the  bicentennial  will  bring  the  kind  of  visibility 
that  should  translate  into  pressure  on  Congress  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  They  hope  thousands  of  history  buffs  will  be  persuaded  that  the 
Chinook,  who  helped  keep  the  Corps  of  Discovery  from  freezing  and  starving 


in  the  coastal  rains  of  1805-1806,  are  now  being  treated  unfairly  by  the  U 
S.  government. 

"It's  just  simply  not  fair,"  said  Gary  Johnson,  61,  a Willapa  Bay  native 
and  longtime  school  counselor  at  South  Bend  High  School.  "This  is  truly  a 
fight  for  survival." 

In  this  political  atmosphere,  the  longhouse  at  Ridgefield,  called  the 
Cathlapotle  Plank  House,  becomes  a dual-purpose  project.  It's  both  a 
cultural  education  center  and  a public  relations  tool  to  help  breathe  new 
life  into  the  Chinook  Tribe. 

Already,  members  of  the  tribe  are  using  the  plank  house  to  raise  their 
visibility  by  conducting  classes  on  Chinook  traditions  at  the  site  in 
Ridgefield.  They're  teaching  tribal  members,  and  anyone  else  who  is 
interested,  how  to  make  cordage  to  bind  together  the  longhouse  planks, 
split  cedar  by  hand  to  make  planks,  and  find  natural  dyes  in  the  forest. 

The  Chinook  plan  to  have  elders  on  duty  demonstrating  skills  such  as 
basketry  and  canoe  building  when  the  plank  house  is  complete. 

"We  want  to  show  people  how  our  ancestors  did  this  for  centuries  on  this 
land,"  said  Robinson,  a former  plastering  contractor  who  grew  up  listening 
to  stories  of  the  old  days  from  his  Chinook  elders. 

Apart  from  the  plank  house,  the  Chinook  Tribe  plans  to  take  its  case  to 
the  public  in  a variety  of  ways.  Members  are  fashioning  canoes  to  be  used 
in  festivals  connected  to  the  bicentennial  and  are  taking  part  in  planning 
bicentennial  developments  such  as  the  Confluence  Project:  a series  of 
historical  sculptures  designed  by  Maya  Lin  along  the  Columbia  River. 

Beyond  Lewis  and  Clark-related  projects,  members  are  demonstrating  their 
commitment  to  traditional  Chinook  fishing  and  farming,  which  is  essential 
in  making  the  case  that  the  tribe  continues  to  exist. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  argues  the  5,000  pages  of  testimony  the 
tribe  has  submitted  since  1951  to  gain  legal  recognition  fail  to  prove  the 
"substantially  continuous"  existence  of  the  Chinook  between  1873  and  1951. 
The  BIA  has  recognized  562  tribes  in  the  United  States,  29  in  Washington. 

Complicating  the  Chinook  case  is  the  fact  that  the  government  itself 
forced  the  tribe  to  move  off  its  lands  and  disband  more  than  a century  ago 
As  a result,  Chinook  culture  and  political  systems  were  blended  with  those 
of  other  tribes.  The  Quinault,  for  example,  have  repeatedly  argued  against 
recognition  of  the  Chinook  as  a legal  tribe. 

"It's  the  Catch-22,"  said  Larry  Goodrow,  Chinook  administrator.  "The 
federal  government  forced  them  from  their  homeland  to  other  areas,  and 
then  wouldn't  allow  them  to  return.  That  had  a direct  effect  on  their 
ability  to  re-establish  themselves  as  a government." 

The  Chinook  once  numbered  16,000  souls,  dominating  the  coast  and 
Columbia  River.  In  1805,  Lewis  and  Clark  found  them  in  dozens  of 
longhouses  in  villages  along  the  river  in  what  is  now  Clark  County.  Some 
lived  at  the  village  of  Cathlapotle,  near  the  site  of  the  replica 
longhouse. 

Without  legal  status,  they  are  now  little  more  than  a social  club 
scrambling  for  funds. 

Ten  miles  from  the  longhouse  site,  Robinson's  cousin  and  fellow  tribal 
councilman,  Sam  Robinson,  47,  served  coffee  to  motorists  in  February  at 
Gee  Creek  rest  area  on  Interstate  5 to  raise  money.  Tribal  members 
collected  $380  at  the  coffee  stand  one  weekend,  $570  on  another. 

The  donations  are  needed  to  operate  the  tribe's  headquarters,  in  the 
corner  of  an  abandoned  school  building  with  a leaking  roof  in  the  town  of 
Chinook.  It  is  five  miles  north  of  Station  Camp,  where  Chinook  ancestors 
met  Lewis  and  Clark. 

As  he  poured  cups  of  coffee,  Robinson  talked  Indian  politics  to  the 
coffee  drinkers,  linking  the  Chinook  to  Lewis  and  Clark. 

"A  lot  of  people  were  interested  in  our  plight,"  he  said.  "They  were 
just  totally  shocked  at  where  we  are  at  today.  They  say  they  studied  about 
us  in  school,  and  don't  understand  how  we  could  not  be  recognized." 

Making  a home  on  the  bay 

Even  without  recognition,  members  of  the  Chinook  tribe  run  an  active 
tribal  government  from  their  coastal  office,  answering  daily  questions 
from  state,  federal  and  local  governments  and  the  public. 


Members  are  scattered  all  over  the  West.  The  largest  community  includes 
a few  hundred  Chinook  in  Bay  Center  and  Willapa  Bay,  in  Ilwaco  and  South 
Bend  and  up  the  coast  to  Moclips. 

Among  the  busiest  centers  of  tribal  activity  are  Bay  Center  and  Willapa 
Bay. 

Chinook  elder  George  Lagergren,  82,  and  his  wife  Milly,  74,  have  raised 
nine  children  on  Willapa  Bay,  always  living  in  community  with  their 
Chinook  neighbors,  fishing  and  farming.  They've  shared  food,  festivals, 
political  interests  and  the  parenting  of  children. 

"Our  family  has  always  lived  and  played  together  here,  and  the  neighbors 
have  been  welcome,"  said  Lagergren,  a soft-spoken  elder  who  recalls  Bay 
Center  when  it  was  accessible  only  by  boat  a half-century  ago. 

Milly  Lagergren  makes  traditional  Chinook  baskets,  including  one  now  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  where  it  illustrates  living,  traditional 
Chinook  art.  She  hopes  its  display  in  the  national  gallery  builds  the 
credibility  of  the  Chinook  and  will  help  in  efforts  to  gain  legal  tribal 
status . 

Most  recently,  Lagergren  has  rallied  to  get  his  children  to  help  him 
make  five  canoes  for  tribal  ceremonies  and  to  use  in  re-enactments  during 
the  bicentennial  celebrations.  They  have  set  up  shop  in  a shed  in 
Lagergren's  cow  pasture,  where  the  family  chips  away  at  cedar  logs  that 
will  eventually  take  shape  into  canoes. 

"We  want  to  go  out  and  meet  any  re-enactors,  and  make  them  know  the 
Chinook  skills,"  said  Lagergren. 

His  most  politically  active  daughter,  Chinook  Councilwoman  Peggy  Disney, 

44,  is  building  one  of  the  canoes. 

She  lives  down  the  road  from  her  father.  Disney  and  her  husband,  Terry, 

45,  find,  wash  and  sell  Manila  or  steamer  clams,  much  as  their  ancestors 
did  for  hundreds  of  years.  To  supply  their  company,  Manke  Seafood,  the 
Disneys  hire  10  Chinook  diggers  to  gather  the  clams,  which  they  sell  to 
Ocean  Beauty  in  Astoria,  which  supplies  restaurants  from  Kalaloch,  on  the 
Washington  coast,  to  Florence,  Ore. 

On  the  tribal  council  for  nine  years,  Disney  believes  the  Chinook  need 
to  sue  the  federal  government  over  the  issue  of  legal  status. 

With  tribal  recognition,  she  says,  the  Chinook  could  use  government 
financial  assistance  to  clean  up  pollution  in  the  bay  and  nurture  its 
shellfish  yield.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  funding  for  environmental  work. 

The  elders 

A mile  from  the  Lagergrens  and  the  Disney  clam  operation,  elders  of  the 
tribe  live  in  homes  along  Willapa  Bay.  Sam  Pickernell,  76;  Phil  Hawks,  67, 
and  Willard  Frank,  79,  all  remain  active  in  witnessing  for  the  continuity 
of  the  tribe  merely  by  living  in  the  traditional  way. 

Pickernell,  a dark,  round  man,  is  the  last  Chinook  who  had  a home  on 
Long  Island,  a three-by-seven-mile  sliver  of  ancient  tribal  land  now  set 
aside  in  Willapa  Bay  as  a wildlife  refuge.  In  the  1940s,  the  government 
forced  Pickernell' s family  to  move  off  the  island.  He  was  sent  to 
government  school,  where  he  was  forbidden  to  speak  Chinook  and  required  to 
live  as  a white  man. 

It  didn't  take.  Pickernell  still  speaks  his  native  language  as  well  as 
English.  He  retired  this  year  after  running  an  oyster  dredge  and  a fleet 
of  fishing  boats  in  the  bay  for  decades. 

A member  of  both  the  Chinook  and  Quinault  tribes,  Pickernell  continues 
to  buy  clams  and  fish  and  truck  his  goods  to  reservations  throughout 
Western  Washington. 

"I  just  work,  and  when  I get  enough  money  together,  I party.  Drink  a 
little,  have  a good  time,"  he  said. 

His  traditional  way  of  life  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  continuous  Chinook 
existence,  tribal  leaders  said. 

"He  is  a treasure,"  said  tribal  Chairman  Johnson.  "We  just  appreciate 
him  for  who  he  is." 

Hawks,  a soft-spoken  retired  logger,  fisherman  and  Bay  Center  fire  chief, 
is  a living  example  of  the  tribe's  longevity.  He's  a tribal  councilman  and 
the  last  member  raised  at  Goose  Point,  a settlement  near  Bay  Center  that 
no  longer  exists.  The  settlement  was  torn  down  in  the  1930s  when  the 


Indians  were  forced  by  the  government  to  move  to  the  Quinault  Reservation, 
the  cities  and  into  Bay  Center  or  farther  up  the  coast. 

Frank,  a fisherman  descended  from  Chinook  dating  before  Lewis  and  Clark, 
has  lived  his  entire  life  in  Bay  Center  and  now  is  disabled  with  heart 
failure.  He  lives  with  his  grandson,  Dave  Bennett,  31,  an  oysterman  and 
truck  driver. 

"I  don't  fish  now,"  he  said,  clicking  through  channels  on  the  television 
"No,  no,  no  more." 

"He  don't  do  too  much  now,"  said  Bennett,  leaning  in  a doorway.  "But  I 
fish  a little,  and  do  oysters.  We  make  out."  It's  Bennett  who  continues 
the  Chinook  tradition  by  fishing. 

Many  Chinook,  like  Bennett,  have  a lot  at  stake  in  talking  about  their 
deep  roots  in  the  area  and  ensuring  the  tribe's  history  is  widely  known. 

Cliff  Snider,  77,  is  honorary  chief  for  life  of  the  Chinook.  He  served 
25  years  on  the  tribal  council  and  speaks  in  many  venues  to  adults  and 
often  visits  classrooms  to  educate  children  about  his  tribe. 

On  a visit  to  Image  Elementary  School  in  February,  Snider  dressed  in  a 
traditional  button  blanket,  with  hat  and  feathers.  He  delighted  100  third- 
fourth-  and  fifth-graders  with  tales  about  his  ancestors,  including  the 
great  Chief  Coboway,  who  met  Lewis  and  Clark. 

A star  football  player  at  Oregon  State  University  and  a longtime  coach 
at  a Portland  high  school,  where  a football  field  is  named  in  his  honor, 
Snider  travels  across  America  to  Lewis  and  Clark  events,  telling  the 
Chinook  story. 

"The  bicentennial  is  a perfect  vehicle  for  us  to  bring  awareness  of  our 
tribe  to  everyone  in  America,"  said  Snider. 

Among  those  in  his  corner  is  U.S.  Rep.  Brian  Baird,  D-Vancouver,  who 
admits  the  recognition  process  is  stalled.  One  route  still  open  is 
congressional  action,  bypassing  the  BIA,  Baird  said.  Eleven  Indian  tribes 
have  been  recognized  through  congressional  action,  rather  than  through  the 
BIA,  in  the  past  30  years,  he  said.  Congress  also  has  given  seven 
additional  tribes  some  benefits. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  a bill  has  a chance  for  passage  before  we 
introduce  it,"  said  Baird.  "The  problem  is  that  the  committee  in  charge  of 
this  tends  to  defer  to  the  BIA." 

To  Tony  Johnson,  33,  the  tribe's  cultural  chairman  and  the  son  of  the 
Chinook  chairman,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  bicentennial  is  strictly  an 
opportunity  to  gain  status  for  the  tribe.  He  teaches  Chinook  jargon,  the 
traditional  trade  language,  to  Grand  Ronde  Indian  children  in  Oregon. 

"Our  people  are  not  ones  who  want  to  call  attention  to  themselves," 
Johnson  said.  "But  this  bicentennial  has  focused  attention  on  us  without 
us  asking,  and  so  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  push  what  has  to  happen, 
which  is  our  tribal  status. 

"Chinook  are  only  going  to  survive  in  the  future  if  we  get  our  status. 

We  desperately  need  to  have  new  life  breathed  into  our  community  because 
right  now,  the  elders  are  dying,  and  there  is  no  incentive  for  our  people 
to  remain  in  our  community." 

Stanley  Speaks,  northwest  regional  director  for  the  BIA  in  Portland  and 
a Chickasaw  Indian,  said  he  believes  the  Chinook  still  may  gain  government 
recognition . 

"It's  a long  shot,"  he  said.  "But  they  are  not  going  to  give  up.  I'm  not 
so  sure  they  got  all  their  historical  data  pulled  together  in  a timely  way 
as  was  asked,  but  maybe  they  can  get  a chance  to  do  that,  and  time  changes 
a lot  of  things . " 

He  said  he  believes  the  bicentennial  of  Lewis  and  Clark  may  give  the 
tribal  recognition  efforts  a boost.  "That  name,  Chinook,  is  quite  famous, 
and  Lewis  and  Clark  may  never  have  made  it  back  east  without  the  Chinook." 

Chinook  Portraits 
George  Lagergren 

George  Lagergren,  82,  a lifelong  farmer  at  Bay  Center,  relaxes  in  his 
home,  which  is  filled  with  Indian  art.  A Chinook  elder,  he  paints 
portraits  of  such  heroes  as  Chief  Joseph  and  Sitting  Bull.  He  and  his  nine 
children  are  chiseling  canoes  from  cedar  logs  to  help  tell  the  Chinook 


story  during  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial. 


Milly  Lagergren 

Milly  Lagergren  of  Bay  Center  shows  a basket  she  made  in  traditional 
Chinook  style,  complete  with  spirit  figures  mingled  with  tribal  members 
carrying  on  daily  life.  Another  of  her  many  baskets  is  on  display  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  she  hopes  its  display 
demonstrates  the  vitality  of  her  tribe. 

Greg  Robinson 

Chinook  tribal  Councilman  Greg  Robinson  relaxes  amid  elk  antlers  and 
strips  of  cedar,  raw  materials  that  are  being  used  to  build  an  American 
Indian  longhouse  at  the  Ridgefield  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Sam  Pickernell  and  Wynona  Pickernell 

Chinook  fisherman  Sam  Pickernell  poses  with  his  daughter  Wynona 
Pickernell  near  their  homes  on  Willapa  Bay  at  Bay  Center,  Wash.  The 
Pickernell  family  can  be  traced  back  centuries  on  the  coast.  They  have 
spent  their  lives  fishing  for  oysters  and  salmon  and  gathering  clams,  as 
did  their  ancestors. 

TRIBAL  VOICES  Reflections  on  Lewis  & Clark 

Tribal  Voices  is  a continuing  series.  The  first  story,  on  Dec.  29,  2003, 
featured  Wasco  weaver  Pat  Courtney  Gold.  It  can  be  found  in  The  Columbian 
archive,  www.columbian.com. 

Dean  Baker  writes  about  American  Indians. 

Reach  him  at  360-759-8009  or  e-mail  dean.baker@columbian.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  by  The  Columbian  Publishing  Co. 
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Tribe  completes  purchase  of  Weyco  land 
March  23,  2004 

The  Coquille  Economic  Development  Corporation  has  completed  its  purchase 
of  50.5  acres  of  North  Bend  waterfront  property  from  Weyerhaeuser  Co., 
opening  the  way  to  the  development  of  lands  that  have  lain  dormant  since 
the  wood-products  firm  abandoned  its  sawmill  and  shipping  facility  there. 

In  a Friday  press  release,  CEDCO,  the  economic  arm  of  the  Coquille 
Indian  Tribe,  announced  the  closing  of  the  land  sale,  more  than  three 
months  after  the  two  companies  first  announced  a deal  was  imminent.  The 
sale  follows  a 75-day  due-diligence  period  during  which  Weyerhaeuser 
executives  reviewed  the  tribe's  offer. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed  on  Friday.  In  December,  CEDCO  chief  executive 
Brady  Scott  said  the  purchase  price  was  close  to  the  timber  company's  last 
quoted  figure  in  January  2003,  about  $6.5  million. 

Also  Friday,  the  development  agency  announced  it  purchased  the  1-acre 
site  of  the  former  Cutlips  Creamery  building,  northwest  of  the 
Weyerhaeuser  land,  which  has  been  on  sale  for  several  years.  That  property 
will  be  integrated  into  the  newly  purchased  waterfront  lot,  according  to 
the  tribe. 

The  site  of  a Weyerhaeuser  sawmill  between  1950  and  1989  - the  former 
mill  building  to  the  south  later  formed  the  kernel  of  The  Mill  Casino- 
Hotel,  opened  in  1995  by  the  Coquille  tribe  - the  waterfront  property  has 
not  been  used  since  1999,  when  the  timber  company  closed  its  lumber  and 
wood-chip  export  terminal  there. 

Sale  negotiations  between  Weyerhaeuser  and  CEDCO  began  in  2001  and  the 


two  sides  completed  a tentative  deal  in  late  November  2003. 

CEDCO's  announcement  said  the  Coquille  tribe  is  developing  a master  plan 
for  the  former  Weyerhaeuser  and  Cutlips  lands,  possibly  including  retail 
stores,  but  gave  few  other  details. 

Scott,  the  tribal  company's  CEO,  has  said  the  redevelopment  plan  will 
include  improved  waterfront  access  and  links  to  the  North  Bend  Urban 
Renewal  Waterfront  Project  directly  to  the  north.  Work  on  the  master  plan, 
which  also  may  feature  the  construction  of  a recreational  vehicle  park, 
was  set  to  begin  two  months  after  completion  of  the  purchase  and  be 
finished  six  to  12  months  later,  he  said  in  December. 

Scott  was  returning  Sunday  night  from  an  Oregon  trade  mission  to  China 
and  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Southwestern  Oregon  Publishing  Company. 
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Duwamish  long  for  longhouse;  tribe  has  land,  just  need  a little  more  money 
By  LEWIS  KAMB 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 
March  29,  2004 

"We  will  build  it,"  declares  Cecile  Hansen,  sweeping  a hand  across  a tiny, 
bramble-tangled  parcel  in  the  busy  industrial  sector  along  the  Duwamish 
River's  western  shore  --  the  only  land  her  people  have  owned  in  nearly  150 
years . 

The  construction  Hansen  speaks  of  is  a project  more  than  2 1/2  decades 
in  the  making;  an  off-again,  on-again  dream  of  a tribal  longhouse  and 
cultural  center  that's  about  to  become  reality  --  if,  that  is,  the 
Duwamish  Indian  Tribe  can  muster  up  a relatively  few  more  dollars. 

For  the  people  whose  greatest  leader  lent  his  name  to  Washington's 
largest  city,  it  seems  there's  always  a condition  attached: 

If  we  give  up  our  land  ...  ; If  the  federal  government  recognizes  us  ... 

; If  we  raise  enough  money  . . . 

Conditions  have  haunted  this  tribe  pretty  much  since  the  arrival  of 
white  settlers  here  in  the  19th  century,  when  the  Duwamish  --  the  "people 
of  the  inside"  --  roamed,  hunted,  fished  and  otherwise  thrived  across  an 
area  that  stretched  from  what's  now  Federal  Way  to  modern-day  Edmonds. 

That  all  changed  in  1855,  when  Sealth  --  the  son  of  a Duwamish  mother 
and  Suquamish  father  --  and  several  other  appointed  leaders  of  Puget 
Sound-area  tribes  signed  the  Treaty  of  Point  Elliott.  In  exchange  for 
giving  up  some  54,000  acres  of  the  tribe's  ancestral  lands  to  Washington's 
Territorial  government,  the  Duwamish  Tribe  was  promised  a reservation  of 
its  own. 

Washington  got  the  tribe's  land,  where  the  city  that  bears  the  chief's 
name  now  largely  stands.  The  Duwamish,  meanwhile,  are  still  waiting  for  a 
reservation . 

Fast-forward  145  years  to  the  waning  hours  of  the  Clinton  presidency, 
when,  after  more  than  25  years  of  petitioning,  the  Duwamish  won  federal 
acknowledgement  that  the  tribe  was,  indeed,  a tribe. 

But  the  victory  was  short-lived.  The  incoming  Bush  administration 
quickly  yanked  the  status  that  would  have  brought  with  it  federal  money 
for  tribal  government,  health  care,  housing,  social  services  and  cultural 
programs  --  and  the  chance  for  the  Duwamish  to  create  a reservation. 

The  Interior  Department  ruled  that  the  tribe  failed  to  meet  three  of  the 
seven  criteria  required  for  federal  recognition,  essentially  deeming  the 
Duwamish  extinct. 

But  try  telling  Hansen  --  the  spunky  tribal  elder  and  great,  great. 


great  niece  of  Chief  Sealth  --  that  neither  she  nor  569  others  who  count 
themselves  Duwamish  don't  exist.  Since  becoming  the  tribe's  chairwoman  in 
1975,  Hansen  has  made  it  her  life's  mission  to  say  otherwise. 

"We're  still  here  --  and  always  will  be,"  she  says.  "We  just  have  to 
educate  the  community  that  the  Duwamish  are  still  here." 

And  that's  why  the  plans  for  a small  chunk  of  land  along  a major  West 
Seattle  shipping  route  are  so  important,  she  says;  plans  that  are  so  close 
to  fruition,  but  face  at  least  one  more  obstacle  before  a blueprint  can 
become  a building:  raising  about  $1.5  million. 

"Nowhere  in  the  city  is  there  really  anything  that  recognizes  the 
Duwamish,"  Hansen  says. 

The  Duwamish  Longhouse  and  Cultural  Center  would  change  that. 

First  envisioned  more  than  two  decades  ago,  the  center  housed  in  a 
traditional  tribal  family  dwelling  aims  to  provide  the  Duwamish  with  a 
place  to  gather  to  conduct  tribal  business,  spiritual  ceremonies  and 
cultural  events. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  offer  Seattle  a facility  for  group  rentals 
and  field  trips  amid  exhibits  about  Duwamish  culture  and  history, 
affording  the  public  a chance  to  learn  about  the  tribe's  significance  to 
the  Northwest. 

But  over  the  years,  the  dream  largely  has  remained  just  that  --  a dream. 

"They  were  always  overstretched , just  running  on  fumes,"  said  Byron 
Barnes,  a local  architect  and  member  of  the  Montana-based  Blackfeet  tribe 
who  for  years  has  planned  the  longhouse  with  Hansen. 

Then,  four  years  ago,  a privately  owned,  roughly  half-acre  plot  along 
West  Marginal  Way  in  the  middle  of  bustling  Port  of  Seattle  operations 
became  available. 

The  tiny  site  wasn't  much  to  look  at:  It  was  wild  with  blackberry  bushes 
littered  with  junk  cars  and  abutted  a steep,  overgrown  hillside.  But  in 
cultural  terms,  it  was  perfect  for  the  Duwamish. 

The  land  overlooks  the  Duwamish  River  Valley  where  the  tribe  once 
flourished,  and  is  situated  near  the  former  site  of  an  ancient  tribal 
village,  hah-AH-poos,  where  some  of  the  tribe's  largest  archeological 
discoveries  have  been  made. 

"The  price  wasn't  attractive,"  Barnes  said,  "but  the  location  was." 

Through  private  donations  and  a Washington  State  Historical  Society 
grant,  the  tribe  financed  the  property.  And  last  month,  when  the  tribe 
paid  off  its  mortgage,  the  land  became  the  first  piece  of  real  estate  the 
Duwamish  has  owned  outright  in  nearly  a century  and  a half. 

"Isn't  it  awful  that  Indians  have  to  buy  their  land  back?"  asks  Hansen. 
"We  think  it's  about  time  we  finally  have  a place  of  our  own." 

In  the  meantime,  momentum  started  building  behind  the  project.  With  the 
help  of  Seattle  Mayor  Greg  Nickels,  the  tribe  secured  a $275,000  city 
neighborhood  matching  grant  for  construction.  Nickels  also  helped  the 
tribe  get  a master-use  permit  for  a cultural  project  in  an  area  zoned 
industrial  --  what  Barnes  calls  a normally  "iffy"  proposition. 

Through  other  grants  and  private  and  public  donations,  including  those 
from  such  heavyweights  as  Paul  Allen  and  The  Boeing  Co.,  the  tribe  has 
raised  about  half  of  the  $3  million  needed  for  the  longhouse  and  related 
costs,  Hansen  said. 

But  now,  the  project's  master-use  permit  is  about  to  expire.  By  the  end 
of  April,  the  tribe  must  apply  for  a building  permit  and  move  toward 
construction,  Barnes  said. 

To  raise  the  rest  of  the  money  and  meet  matching  fund  obligations,  the 
tribe  and  its  allies  have  staged  several  recent  fund-raisers . 

Last  week.  Bill  Speidel's  Underground  Tour  helped  organize  an  event  at 
Doc  Maynard's  in  Pioneer  Square,  emphasizing  the  historic  friendship 
between  Chief  Seattle  and  the  nightclub's  namesake  --  one  of  the  city's 
founding  fathers.  Dr.  David  "Doc"  Maynard.  The  tribe  raised  about  $1,500 
from  the  event  in  two  hours,  Hansen  said. 

Now  the  tribe  hopes  others  will  join  the  cause  to  preserve  a part  of 
Washington's  history  and  perpetuate  a people  somehow  largely  erased  from 
it . 

"This  longhouse  won't  just  be  for  us,"  Hansen  says.  "It  will  be  for 
everyone  who  lives  and  visits  Seattle.  ...  We're  going  to  build  this  thing 


we  just  need  a little  help. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  DUWAMISH  LONGHOUSE  AND  CULTURAL  CENTER  PROHECT 

* The  longhouse  will  be  built  with  modern  and  traditional  building 
materials,  but  its  four  foundation  posts  and  crossbeam  will  be  made  of 
cedar  --  traditionally  used  to  build  such  structures. 

* The  facility  will  occupy  about  6,000  square  feet.  It  will  include  a 
kitchen,  gift  shop,  main  meeting  area  and  exhibit  space  on  the  main 
floor,  with  office  space  on  a mezzanine  level.  Outdoor  gathering  areas, 
trails  and  parking  will  also  be  available. 

* The  tribe  is  working  with  the  UN's  Burke  Museum  to  obtain  Duwamish 
tribal  artifacts  on  loan  from  the  museum  to  exhibit  at  the  longhouse. 

* The  tribe  hopes  to  begin  construction  this  year  and  complete  it  by  the 
end  of  2005.  Total  cost  is  about  $3  million. 

* Project  supporters  say  the  longhouse  will  be  the  first  built  in  Seattle 
in  about  150  years. 

For  more  information  about  the  project,  or  to  make  a donation, 
call  206-431-1582. 

P-I  reporter  Lewis  Kamb  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8336 
or  lewiskamb@seattlepi.com 
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Tribe  seeks  to  restore  dwindling  goat  herds 
By  KARI  NEUMEYER 
SKAGIT  VALLEY  HERALD 
March  29,  2004 

MOUNT  VERNON  - The  North  Cascades  mountain  goat  and  the  Sauk-Suiattle 
Tribe  have  long  been  interdependent. 

In  the  past,  the  goats  were  a source  of  meat  and  wool.  Today,  the  tribe 
is  trying  to  help  restore  the  goat  herds  after  decades  of  decline. 

Historically,  the  North  Cascades  were  home  to  thousands  of  tribal 
members  and  mountain  goats.  After  European  colonization,  the  Sauk-Suiattle 
population  reached  its  low  around  1920,  when  there  were  just  17  people. 

Since  then,  the  tribe  has  rebounded  to  about  200,  but  the  mountain  goats 
have  dwindled  in  numbers  to  about  100. 

Lawrence  Joseph,  who  is  descended  from  a Sauk  chief  who  founded  the 
mountain  goat  clan  within  the  tribe,  said  his  ancestors  understood  the 
herds . 

"They  traveled  up  to  the  hills  to  study  the  goat  herd,  to  monitor  the 
goat  herd  to  find  out  which  goat  is  getting  too  old  for  the  herd,  they 
understood  that.  Not  contributing  to  the  herd  anymore,  that's  the  one 
they'd  take  for  food,"  he  said.  "They  didn't  go  up  there  just  to  shoot  any 
goat. " 

The  Southeastern  Skagit  County  tribe  is  working  with  several  state  and 
federal  agencies  to  find  out  why  the  mountain  goat  population  is  shrinking. 
The  tribe  wants  to  develop  a plan  to  restore  the  species.  Last  fall,  a 
team  led  by  biologist  Cliff  Rice  of  the  state  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  tranquilized  and  collared  about  30  mountain  goats,  fitting  them 
with  global  positioning  system  transmitters. 

Each  collar  is  programmed  to  periodically  record  the  goat's  location. 

When  the  scientists  fly  close  enough  to  the  animals,  they  download  the 
data  from  the  collar  by  radio  link.  Rice  said.  The  collars  also  transmit  a 
signal  so  that  the  researchers  can  locate  the  goats. 

"One  of  the  issues  here  is,  what  the  animals  are  doing  varies  a lot,  not 


just  season  to  season  but  year  to  year/'  Rice  said.  "We  don't  want  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  one  winter  or  one  summer." 

The  team  plans  to  continue  the  research  for  at  least  two  years,  studying 
the  habitat  and  population  dynamics,  he  said. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  awarded  about  $170, 
000  to  the  project,  as  part  of  its  Tribal  Wildlife  Grant  Program.  The 
project  should  cost  about  $400,000  in  2004,  Rice  said. 

A number  of  factors  may  have  contributed  to  the  mountain  goats'  decline, 
according  to  the  state  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife,  including 
overhunting,  past  timber  harvest  practices,  predation,  changes  in  habitat 
and  a mineral  deficiency  exacerbated  by  acid  rain. 

The  mountain  goat  is  as  important  to  the  mountain  tribe  as  whales  are  to 
some  of  the  coastal  tribes,  said  Joseph,  64,  a hereditary  chief.  A white 
mountain  goat  is  central  to  the  tribe's  new  logo. 

"They  provided  food  for  us,  they  provided  wool,"  Joseph  said. 
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Truth  joins  salmon  as  casualty  of  water  spill  wars 
March  29,  2004 

by:  Jerry  Reynolds  / Washington  D.C.  correspondent  / Indian  Country  Today 

WASHINGTON  - Twenty-four  salmon  will  swim  to  the  ends  of  the  oceans  and 
back  again  while  truth  is  getting  its  toes  wet,  it  seems. 

Rising  salmon  numbers  after  years  of  demise  have  put  them  in  the  thick 
of  the  "always  contentious  battle  over  cheap  juice"  in  the  region,  said 
Charles  Hudson,  communications  director  for  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal 
Fish  Commission. 

The  rumor  in  this  case  is  that  24  returning  salmon  cost  the  region  $38 
million  in  hydroelectric  generating  capacity  lost  to  dam  water  spills.  The 
deliberate  spills  are  designed  to  assist  juvenile  salmon  in  their  journey 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  they  fatten  and  gain  strength  for  their  return 
journey. 

But  the  lost  hydroelectric  generating  capacity  represented  by  the  spills 
results  in  higher  electricity  rates  for  the  whole  region,  according  to 
this  particular  rumor,  with  only  24  home-from-the-ocean  salmon  to  show  for 
it . 

"To  say  it's  a misrepresentation  doesn't  even  begin  to  say  what  a 
misrepresentation  it  is,"  Hudson  said.  The  actual  number  of  salmon  that 
return  throughout  the  Columbia  River  Basin  due  to  spill  is  always  up  for 
debate,  but  most  estimates  put  it  in  the  multiple  tens  of  thousands 
annually. 

Speaking  for  the  commission  Hudson  added,  "We  believe  unequivocally  that 
spill  is  the  best  way  to  pass  juvenile  salmon  through  the  turbines  [the 
electricity-generating  engines  at  dams]  - with  dams  in  place  it  is  the 
best  way." 

Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the  region's  leading  electricity 
marketing  agency,  is  under  consumer  pressure  to  fulfill  rate-reduction 
promises  it  made  in  a previous  economic  crisis,  in  return  for  permission 
to  raise  its  rates  at  that  time,  Hudson  said. 

In  seeking  a way  to  fulfill  its  promises,  BPA  seized  upon  a pilot  test 
plan  for  limited  spill  reductions,  and  began  to  present  it  as  a permanent 
region-wide  rollback  in  summer  water  spill  at  dams  on  the  Columbia  River. 
Less  water  spilled  for  salmon  would  mean  more  electricity  for  BPA  to 
market  to  the  region's  public  utilities  districts,  and  the  rising  supply 
would  result  in  lower  prices  for  consumers,  getting  BPA  off  the  hook  for 
its  earlier  promises.  Meanwhile,  the  higher  salmon  returns  made  it 


politically  feasible  to  dwell  on  spill,  even  though  reducing  spill  is 
known  to  reduce  the  number  of  juvenile  salmon  that  make  it  to  sea. 

"They  went  after  the  thing  they  thought  they  could  get  politically," 
Hudson  said. 

Fifty-four  Northwest  tribes  have  condemned  the  BPA  spill-reduction 
proposal  as  damaging  to  salmon,  and  now  Alaska  Natives  have  joined  them. 

But  that  didn't  stop  the  now-notorious  distortion  to  the  effect  that  24 
salmon  cost  the  Northwest  $38  million.  A public  utilities  district  in  the 
region  came  up  with  it  in  the  course  of  lobbying  BPA  and  public  opinion 
for  less  spill,  and  so  lower  rates  for  its  customers. 

But  the  figures  are  drawn  from  a limited  study  of  only  one  salmon  run, 
the  fall  Chinook,  at  only  one  Columbia  River  dam.  Ice  Harbor.  The  numbers 
doctors  then  extrapolated  from  that  limited  study  to  all  salmon  runs  at 
dams  throughout  the  Columbia  River  Basin  to  come  up  with  their  24-for-$38 
million  sound  bite.  Furthermore,  independent  scientific  review  had  already 
found  the  scientific  modeling  in  the  study  "marginally  useful"  in  studying 
only  juvenile  salmon,  at  Bonneville  Dam  only. 

In  other  words,  the  study  provided  no  valid  way,  based  on  the  spill  at 
Bonneville  Dam,  to  determine  an  "adult  equivalent"  of  returned  mature 
salmon  from  juvenile  salmon  on  their  way  to  sea  - many  less  mature  salmon 
returned  to  Ice  Harbor,  where  the  federal  commitment  to  barging  salmon 
past  dams  is  in  full  force  (lower  returns  would  be  expected  below  Ice 
Harbor,  as  barging  salmon  on  their  seaward  journey  is  generally  considered 
to  reduce  their  returning  numbers). 

In  the  background  of  all  this  is  a federal  plan  to  protect  Northwest 
salmon.  A federal  judge  found  it  inadequate  and  ordered  improvements,  but 
left  it  in  place  during  a one-year  remand  of  the  plan  to  lower  courts  for 
reconsideration.  A summer  water  spill  program  at  Northwest  dams  is  part  of 
the  still  legally  binding  plan. 

"We  believe  this  is  why  the  federal  agencies  have  been  doing  this  [the 
spill  reduction  proposal]  by  sleight-of-hand,"  Hudson  said.  "There's  been 
nothing  firm  put  on  paper...  They've  got  a plan  they're  verbally  shopping 
around . " 

In  view  of  the  already-promised  pricing  benefits  electricity  consumers 
might  expect  to  get  for  agreeing  to  future  spill  reductions,  he  added, 
"Blackmail  is  not  too  strong  a word." 

Congress  is  beginning  to  look  beyond  the  24-for-$38  million  numbers  that 
got  so  much  attention,  Hudson  said.  The  week  of  March  15,  Patricia  Zell  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  was  in  Portland  for  meetings  with 
CRITFC  and  BPA,  he  added. 
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School  district  to  build  over  Anasazi  ruins;  local  reaction  mixed 
By  Zsombor  Peter 
Staff  Writer 
March  26,  2004 

GALLUP  - One  morning  late  last  month,  more  than  30  parents  of  Chee  Dodge 
Elementary  School  gathered  around  the  1,000-year-old  Anasazi  ruins  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  school. 

For  some  four  hours,  local  medicine  man  Franklin  Yazzie  lead  the  group 
in  a ceremony  to  purify  the  site  of  the  ancestral  spirits  some  Navajo 
believe  were  still  inhabiting  the  ruins. 

With  that,  McKinley  County  school  district  administrators  say  their 
plans  to  expand  the  school  can  get  underway  again.  But  what  the  community 


thinks  of  that  is  less  clean. 

The  ruins,  along  with  pottery  shards  and  nearby  human  remains,  were 
unearthed  last  summer  during  the  course  of  clearing  the  site  for  a $3 
million  extension  to  the  Yah-Ta-Hey  school.  Discovery  of  the  ruins,  in  the 
direct  path  of  the  proposed  extension,  pushed  the  construction  date  back, 
first  to  give  archeologists  a chance  to  excavate,  chart  and  clear  the  site, 
and  again  once  school  began  in  September  by  community  concerns  about  the 
danger  the  site  was  posing  to  students. 

Navajo  tradition  holds  that  those  who  disturb  the  remains  or  artifacts 
of  their  ancestors,  even  those  merely  in  their  vicinity,  potentially 
invite  sickness  upon  themselves. 

Though  community  input  was  mixed  on  whether  people  were  comfortable  with 
building  the  extension  over  the  ruins  or  wanted  it  built  elsewhere. 
Principal  Danny  Smith  said,  parents  were  clear  on  one  point:  they  wanted 
the  district  to  explore  its  options. 

But  according  to  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Support  Services  Leonard 
Haskie,  who  is  overseeing  the  project,  that  didn't  happen.  On  the  local 
Rough  Rock  chapter's  advice,  Haskie  said,  he  discussed  the  possibility  of 
purifying  the  site  with  Yazzie,  who  OKd  the  idea,  and  moved  on  with  the 
original  plan. 

With  costs  already  sunk  into  preparations  for  an  extension  over  the 
Anasazi  ruins,  Haskie  said  the  project's  fixed  budget  precluded  the 
additional  costs  of  considering  alternative  sites. 

"The  big  concern  was  getting  the  (state  mandated)  architectural  survey, 
getting  it  done  and  not  being  sure  what  else  was  out  there,"  said  Smith. 
With  over  20  archeological  sites  already  registered  within  a one-mile 
radius  of  the  school,  the  district  couldn't  be  certain  what  else  it  would 
find  around  Chee  Dodge  Elementary.  "If  we  did  explore  another  site,  we 
could  find  something  else,"  he  said. 

And  with  each  discovered  site  comes  the  cost  and  time  of  another 
archeological  excavation. 

There  would  also  be  the  added  costs  of  redesigning  the  expansion  for  any 
other  site,  costs.  Smith  said,  that  would  force  the  district  to  scale  down 
the  project's  size  and  mean  fewer  new  classrooms  for  the  students. 

Because  planning  had  already  begun,  Haskie  said,  moving  the  expansion 
anywhere  else  would  drive  the  project's  costs  up. 

Instead  of  putting  a hold  on  the  planning  when  the  district  hit  upon  the 
ruins  last  summer  to  consider  other  options  at  that  point,  however,  the 
district  went  on  planning  for  that  site  while  archeologists  went  to  work. 

Haskie  said  the  original  site  for  the  extension  over  the  ruins  offered 
the  only  viable  option  and  provided  for  the  best  possible  circulation  of 
people  through  and  around  the  school. 

But  gauging  the  community's  opinion  hasn't  been  easy,  not  least  of  all 
because  of  the  sparse  involvement  in  the  debate  from  the  parents  of  the 
school's  400  or  so  students.  After  a few  moderately  attended  PTO  meetings. 
Smith  sent  home  a survey  with  each  student  late  last  year  soliciting 
additional  feedback.  Although  only  a paltry  49  were  returned,  27  just  over 
half  opposed  building  the  expansion  over  the  ruins. 

Although  two  families  were  considering  transferring  their  children  to 
other  schools.  Smith  said,  that  hasn't  happened  yet. 

Among  them  were  Gabriel  and  Dorothy  Claw,  who  have  a son  and  daughter  at 
the  school. 

"I  think  it's  still  wrong,"  Gabriel  Claw  said  of  the  district's  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  its  original  plan.  "They  dug  those  homes  up,  and  I guess 
they  don't  understand  that  it's  still  sickness  ...  They  think  that  just 
because  they  removed  (the  artifacts  and  remains)  it's  not  a problem  to 
anybody. " 

Though  the  negative  effects  of  the  ruins  can  take  years  to  manifest 
themselves,  he  said,  the  Claws  still  plan  to  enroll  their  children 
elsewhere  next  year.  The  reproach  of  some  staff  for  publicly  opposing  the 
plan,  he  said,  has  only  encouraged  them  to  follow  through. 

Claw  says  there's  more  opposition  to  the  planned  extension  over  the 
ruins  within  the  community,  but  believes  those  voices  have  apprehensions 
about  speaking  out. 

Haskie  expects  construction  to  begin  in  Duly  or  August.  He  said  the 


district  has  already  hired  an  architecture  firm  to  draw  up  the  designs. 

But  until  then.  Claw  said  the  district  could  at  the  very  least  cover  up 
the  ruins  to  help  keep  students  away.  Even  the  yellow  security  tape  that 
once  ran  around  the  walls,  he  said,  is  gone. 

The  district's  plan  calls  for  an  18, 000-square-food  extension  connected 
to  the  school's  southeast  corner  with  16  classrooms  to  replace  the  19 
portables  currently  standing  behind  Chee  Dodge  Elementary.  It  would 
roughly  double  the  building's  current  size. 

The  Independent  had  several  more  questions  for  Haskie:  What  was  the 
district  doing  during  the  months  between  last  year's  meetings  at  the 
school  at  which  community  members  voiced  their  concerns  of  the  expansion 
and  the  Feb.  25  purification?  Why  did  the  district  continue  planning  for 
the  original  sight  following  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  without  community 
input?  What  would  the  costs  have  been  to  consider  alternative  sights?  etc. 

But  Haskie  ended  the  interview  after  accusing  this  reporter  of  not 
paying  attention  and  of  consistently  reporting  inaccurate  information. 
Copyright  v.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Piestewa  kin  seek  end  to  peak  fray 
Robbie  Sherwood  and  Betty  Reid 
The  Arizona  Republic 
March  24,  2004 

Tribal  leaders  and  family  members  of  fallen  Army  Spc.  Lori  Piestewa  made 
an  emotional  plea  on  Tuesday  at  the  state  Capitol  to  stop  legislation  they 
fear  could  restore  the  word  "squaw"  to  the  peak  renamed  in  her  honor. 

The  crowded  state  Senate  hearing  took  place  between  two  spiritual 
gatherings  in  Phoenix  to  mark  the  first  anniversary  of  Piestewa ' s death  on 
March  23,  2003,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Iraq  war. 

Legislators  are  considering  two  measures  aimed  at  overhauling  the  state 
board  that  changed  the  name  of  Squaw  Peak  in  northeast  Phoenix  to  Piestewa 
Peak. 

Lori's  mother,  Priscilla  "Percy"  Piestewa  of  Tuba  City  objected  to  the 
proposals  during  a hearing  before  the  Senate  Government  Committee. 

"We  should  keep  the  name  of  the  peak  and  not  make  it  into  a political 
issue  that's  going  to  make  the  indigenous  people  feel,  well,  here  we  are, 
they  are  Indian  givers  again,"  she  said.  "For  many  years  we  allowed  this 
to  happen  to  us,  and  we  feel  very  strongly  that  we  don't  want  that  to 
happen  again." 

Hopi  Tribal  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  said  the  political  debate  over  the 
peak  is  disrespectful  and  trivializing  of  Piestewa's  service  and  sacrifice. 

"Let  us  put  this  ugly  political  wound  aside  and  let  Lori  Piestewa  have 
the  peace  that  she  fought  for,"  Taylor  said. 

Gov.  lanet  Napolitano  drew  praise  and  criticism  last  year  when  her  staff 
pressured  the  Arizona  Geographic  and  Historic  Names  Board  to  vote  to 
rename  the  mountaintop.  Piestewa,  a Hopi  from  Tuba  City,  was  the  nation's 
first  female  American  Indian  service  member  killed  in  combat. 

Legislators,  who  said  board  members  bent  the  rules,  responded  with  bills 
to  revamp  the  board. 

Because  some  members  of  the  Senate  committee  were  absent  Tuesday,  the 
group  temporarily  held  off  voting  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  2036, 
previously  approved  by  the  House.  It  would  ask  voters  to  hand  over  control 
of  the  geographic  names  board  to  the  Legislature  rather  than  the  governor. 
House  Bill  2007  would  do  essentially  the  same  thing  without  requiring 
voter  approval  but  faces  a likely  veto  by  Napolitano. 


Rep.  Phil  Hanson,  sponsor  of  the  measures,  said  he  does  not  want  to 
rename  Piestewa  Peak.  He  wants  to  wrest  control  of  the  naming  board  from 
the  governor  because  she  and  her  staff  were  heavy-handed  in  pushing  for 
the  renaming. 

"The  intention  was  never  to  change  the  name  back  to  Squaw  Peak,"  said 
Hanson,  R-Peoria.  "My  person  has  been  impugned  over  this.  I have  been 
called  a racist  and  worse." 

But  tribal  leaders  said  they  were  skeptical  of  Hanson's  motives  because 
he  has  fought  off  amendments  that  would  prevent  a new  board  from 
revisiting  the  Piestewa  Peak  naming. 

Raphael  Bear,  president  of  the  Fort  McDowell  Yavapai  Nation,  sent  a 
statement  that  disputed  Hanson's  testimony. 

"Despite  the  disavowals  of  the  bill's  sponsors,  we  remain  convinced  that 
the  true  purposes  of  these  bills  are  to  embarrass  the  governor  and  revert 
the  name  of  Piestewa  Peak  to  Squaw  Peak,"  Bear  said. 

Earlier  Tuesday,  about  200  people  gathered  at  the  foot  of  Piestewa  Peak 
for  a sunrise  memorial.  Many,  including  11  members  of  the  Tuba  City  High 
School's  DROTC  female  color  guard,  traveled  from  Piestewa 's  hometown  in 
northern  Arizona  to  take  part. 

The  Phoenix  Oyate  Singers  drummed  and  sang.  Then  Piestewa 's  father, 

Terry,  offered  a prayer  in  Hopi.  The  event  ended  with  a Catholic  Mass  and 
mariachi  music.  The  rituals  represented  her  faith  and  her  Indian  and 
Latino  background. 

The  young  Hopi-Hispanic  mother  of  two  was  ambushed  with  her  507th 
Maintenance  Company  after  missing  a turn.  The  support  unit  had  been 
traveling  into  the  city  of  Nasiriyah,  Iraq.  Piestewa  was  23. 

Bill  Whiterock  of  Tuba  City,  Piestewa 's  ex-husband,  traveled  to  Phoenix 
to  attend  Tuesday's  sunrise  service.  Events  of  this  nature  continue  to 
unleash  fresh  painful  memories,  he  said. 

Though  the  couple  divorced  shortly  before  Piestewa ' s unit  departed  for 
Iraq,  Whiterock  said  he  spends  a lot  of  time  with  their  children, 
especially  during  the  holidays  or  in  between  welding  and  ironworker  jobs. 

"I  miss  her,"  Whiterock  said.  "I  see  Lori  in  Carla  (their  daughter). 

She's  outspoken,  and  she  is  very  cheerful." 

Ed  Diaz,  73,  came  to  mourn  her  death  but  also  to  celebrate. 

Diaz,  a Tohono  O' odham-Yaqui,  said  he  had  pushed  for  years  to  change  the 
name  of  the  popular  hiking  trail  from  Squaw  Peak.  Like  many  others,  he 
says  the  word  squaw  offends  Native  Americans.  No  one  listened  to  his  cause, 
he  said. 

"They  were  indifferent,"  Diaz  said.  "They  told  me  they  knew  the  mountain 
as  Squaw  Peak  all  their  lives  and  it  wasn't  going  to  change." 

The  family  and  supporters  regathered  for  a candlelight  rally  Tuesday 
evening  at  Patriots  Square  in  downtown  Phoenix. 

Not  everyone  agreed  with  the  decision  to  change  the  peak's  name.  Rita 
Stroud  of  Phoenix  has  a granddauighter  who  served  in  Iraq  as  a Marine.  She 
said  she  does  not  understand  "all  this  fuss"  about  Piestewa  and  was 
appalled  at  the  way  Napolitano  handled  the  renaming. 

"I  guess  because  she  (Piestewa)  was  Indian,  but  it  annoys  me  because  we 
had  other  Arizonans  killed  as  well,"  Stroud,  69,  said.  "To  me  it's  kind  of 
a slap  in  the  face  for  all  the  young  men  and  women  who  have  gone  because 
they  just  keep  making  a big  deal  about  her.  She's  not  even  from  Phoenix." 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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DOI  orders  BIA  out  of  Kayenta 


By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
March  24,  2004 

KAYENTA,  Ariz.  - A Department  of  the  Interior  judge  has  ordered  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  return  control  of  the  Kayenta  Community  School 
to  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Dudge  Andrew  Pearlstein,  with  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals, 
ruled  this  past  week  that  the  BIA  did  not  follow  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act  and  the  Tribally  Controlled 
School  Act  when  they  took  control  of  the  school  in  September. 

He  recommended  the  school  be  returned  to  control  of  the  Shiprock 
Alternative  School  Inc.  School  Board  before  the  end  of  this  school  year. 

"This  decision  recommends  that  BIA-OIEP  approve  the  SASI  grant  amendment 
immediately  and  return  control  of  the  Kayenta  Community  Schools  education 
programs  to  SASI  as  soon  as  practicable,"  Pearlstein  said. 

The  BIA  seized  control  of  the  Navajo  Nation  grant  school  after  Navajo 
President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  and  Navajo  Attorney  General  Louis  Denetsosie 
wrote  letters  to  Aurene  Martin,  then  acting  assistant  secretary  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  the  DOI. 

Shirley  and  Denetsosie  told  Martin  the  Navajo  Council's 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee  had  acted  improperly  when  they 
removed  the  Kayenta  School  Board  and  replaced  it  with  the  Shiprock 
Alternative  Schools  Inc.  School  Board. 

The  Council's  Education  Committee  had  recommended  the  action  because  of 
alleged  problems  within  the  Kayenta  School  Board,  committee  Vice  Chairman 
Delegate  Wallace  Charley  of  Shiprock  said  at  the  time. 

Those  problems  allegedly  included  the  Kayenta  school  board  failing  to 
renew  the  school's  three-year  contract  and  the  board  running  up  excessive 
travel  expenses,  Charley  said. 

The  Education  Committee  discovered  the  Kayenta  School  Board  had  spent 
$55,000  for  mileage,  stipends,  professional  development,  meals  and  lodging 
for  the  2001-02  school  year.  They  spent  more  than  $71,000  for  the  2002-03 
school  year,  he  added. 

Further,  the  Kayenta  School  Board  held  a regular  meeting  Aug.  8,  2002, 
and  collected  a $100  stipend.  They  adjourned  and  called  a special  session 
that  afternoon  collecting  another  $60  stipend  each,  Charley  said. 

The  committee  removed  the  Kayenta  School  Board  and  replaced  it  with  the 
Shiprock  Alternative  School  Inc.  School  Board.  Shirley  and  Denetsosie  then 
wrote  the  BIA  saying  the  committee's  action  was  improper. 

The  Navajo  Council  and  the  Shiprock  Alternative  Schools  Inc.  filed  an 
appeal  in  October  against  Martin's  action. 

"What  he  (Shirley)  should  have  said  is,  'I  stand  by  the  Legislature,'" 
Charley  said  at  the  time. 

Now  the  tables  have  turned  in  favor  of  the  Legislature. 

"The  education  committee  was  not  surprised  by  the  judge's  decision," 
Charley  said  Monday  during  a phone  interview  from  Washington.  The 
committee,  along  with  Dine'  Division  of  Education  acting  Director  Leland 
Leonard,  is  attending  the  National  Indian  Education  Association  conference. 

"It  is  no  surprise  that  the  judge  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Navajo  Nation," 
Council  Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan  said  in  a news  release.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Education  and  Intergovernmental  Relations  Committees  were  acting 
within  the  authority  delegated  to  them  through  the  governing  body  of  the 
Navajo  Nation . " 

The  education  committee  and  the  Dine'  Division  of  Education  oversees  65 
schools  across  the  27,000  square-mile  reservation  covering  parts  of 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah  in  the  four  corners.  Several  are  BIA  schools. 
The  rest  are  community  grant  schools. 

The  Kayenta  Community  School  issue  had  caused  a sharp  rift  between  the 
Shirley  administration  and  the  Council. 

The  Education  Committee  tried  to  remove  Denetsosie  - a Shirley  appointee 
- last  fall  from  his  job  over  the  incident.  Charley  accused  Denetsosie  of 
siding  with  the  president's  office  and  for  allegedly  failing  to  represent 
the  Council  in  the  matter.  The  attorney  general  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  Navajo  people  and  all  three  government  branches,  Charley  said. 

The  Council  voted  instead,  40-37,  to  formally  reprimand  Denetsosie  after 
an  education  committee  member  backed  off  at  the  last  minute  from  a total 


recall  vote. 

Shirley  called  the  reprimand  vote  at  the  time,  "A  sad  day  in  the  history 
of  our  government." 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Demez  Pueblo  Leaders  See  Mayor 
By  Dim  Ludwick 
Dournal  Staff  Writer 
March  26,  2004 

Mayor  Martin  Chavez  and  leaders  of  his  administration  met  with  Demez 
Pueblo  Gov.  Paul  Chinana  and  other  pueblo  officials  Thursday. 

It  was  part  of  an  ongoing  effort  by  Chavez  to  visit  nearby  pueblos  to 
become  better  acquainted  and  discuss  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

"We  want  to  find  ways  that  we  can  work  better  together, " Chavez  told  the 
group  of  about  60  people  at  the  meeting. 

"The  days  when  our  respective  communities  could  operate  in  isolation  are 
long  gone.  We  are  interdependent,"  Chavez  said. 

Fie  said  he  wants  to  improve  relations  between  Albuquerque  and  Demez 
Pueblo,  starting  with  "a  premise  of  respect  and  understanding." 

Chinana,  interviewed  during  a break  at  the  meeting,  said  he  appreciates 
the  effort  by  Chavez  to  reach  out. 

"It  is  something  that  I've  really  wanted  for  a long  time,"  Chinana  said. 
"We  have  things  in  common,"  he  said.  "We  breathe  the  same  air.  We  drink 
the  same  water.  We  all  live  on  mother  earth.  We  enjoy  the  same  sun.  In 
everything  we  do,  we  need  harmony.  We  all  have  common  goals." 

The  Albuquerque  delegation  included  Day  Czar,  the  city's  chief 
administrative  officer;  Nick  Bakas,  the  chief  public  safety  officer;  the 
directors  of  many  city  departments  and  others  from  the  administration. 

People  at  the  meeting  were  divided  into  small  groups  so  officials  from 
each  government  could  talk  in  detail  with  their  counterparts . 

A group  including  Chavez,  Chinana  and  other  officials  touched  on 
numerous  topics:  transportation,  infrastructure,  tourism,  equipment  needs, 
the  film  industry  and  other  subjects,  focusing  on  possibilities  for 
cooperation  and  mutual  assistance. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Albuquerque  Dournal. 
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Taught  by  elders,  they  listen  and  lead 
Paul  Levy,  Star  Tribune 
March  29,  2004 

Tony  LookingElk  still  relishes  the  childhood  visits  he'd  make  from 
Minneapolis  to  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  There,  he  would  sit 
at  his  grandfather ' s feet,  mesmerized  by  the  soothing  cadence  of  the  older 


man's  voice.  It  mattered  little  that  his  grandfather's  words  were  in 
Lakota,  a language  LookingElk  didn't  speak. 

"I  couldn't  respond  to  him,  but  I listened/'  LookingElk  said.  "It's  hard 
to  say  how  important  listening  is  to  me." 

"There  is  wisdom  in  the  words  of  our  elders/'  said  Dustin  Kii  Huenemann. 
"When  the  elders  speak,  you're  there  to  listen  first  --  and  to  learn." 

LookingElk  is  39  and  Huenemann  is  only  30,  but  the  urban  Indian 
community  now  listens  to  them  --  and  with  the  blessings  of  some  of  the 
community's  better-known  elders.  As  cochairmen  of  the  Metropolitan  Urban 
Indian  Directors  (MUID),  leadership  body  of  the  urban  Indian  community, 
LookingElk  and  Huenemann  are  key  voices  in  determining  the  political, 
economic  and  cultural  future  of  the  Little  Earth  community. 

Meeting  with  policeTom  WallaceStar  Tribune"It's  an  interesting  dynamic 
because  in  Indian  culture,  you're  taught  to  be  respectful  of  elders  and 
it's  natural  for  elders  to  be  leaders,"  said  Robert  Lilligren,  Minneapolis 
City  Council  vice  president  and  a White  Earth  tribal  member. 

"We  needed  new  blood,"  said  Nina  Mata,  52,  finance  director  for  the 
Peacemakers  Center  for  native  youth  in  Minneapolis.  "Tony  and  Dustin  are 
smart.  They  have  energy.  We  needed  somebody  dynamic  to  step  forward  and 
say,  'I  represent  the  Indian  community  and  this  is  what  I'm  all  about.' 
They've  shown  many  of  the  elders  the  way." 

They've  done  so  by  assuming  leadership  of  a complex  MUID  group  that,  for 
two  decades,  has  consisted  of  more  than  50  organizations,  executive 
directors  and  leaders  of  the  American  Indian  community.  MUID's  role 
becomes  even  more  complicated  and  diverse  when  considering  that  as  many  as 
70  different  tribes  have  lived  in  the  urban  area,  LookingElk  said. 

"We  don't  have  one  voice,"  LookingElk  said.  "There's  no  snap  answer  to 
any  of  our  issues . " 

Meeting  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  the  American  Indian  Center 
on  Franklin  Avenue,  members  of  MUID  discuss  a wide  range  of  topics  -- 
family  preservation,  civil  rights,  education,  community  and  police 
relations,  health  disparities  and  civic  and  political  accountability. 

Among  guests  at  the  most  recent  meeting  was  Minneapolis  Police  Chief 
Bill  McManus.  LookingElk  and  Huenemann  are  scheduled  to  meet  today  with 
Archbishop  Harry  Flynn. 

"MUID  has  been  the  place  to  go  if  you  want  to  address  an  Indian  concern, 
said  Peter  McLaughlin,  Hennepin  County  commissioner.  "It's  a good  place 
to  get  a read  on  the  Indian  community  and  to  get  reaction  on  proposals. 

And  there  are  no  stronger  voices  than  Tony's  and  Dustin's." 

Different  styles 

LookingElk,  current  president  of  the  Urban  Coalition,  is  "more  of  a 
big-picture  guy,"  Lilligren  said.  "He  sits  back  at  meetings,"  said  Gail 
Dorfman,  Hennepin  County  commissioner.  "Sometimes  you  think  he's  not 
listening,  or  even  sleeping.  And  then  he  quietly,  simply,  humbly  weighs  in 
The  reaction  from  others  participating  is  often,  'Wow!  I didn't  think  of 
it  that  way,  and  he's  so  right.'  " 

Ask  for  LookingElk's  re'sume'  and  he  responds:  "People  want  to  hear  it 
is  higher  education.  That  is  very  often  thought  of  as  the  only  way  an 
American  Indian  can  move  forward.  People  want  to  think  it  is  work 
experience  and  knowledge  that  helps  me.  It  is  hard  for  people  to  accept 
that  it  is  my  grandparents,  parents,  brothers  and  sister,  nephews  and 
niece,  and  many  layers  of  relations  that  have  contributed  to  my  values  and 
beliefs . 

"Whatever  is  determined  to  be  my  level  of  success  has  everything  to  do 
with  what  I have  been  taught  by  my  community,  family  and  culture,"  said 
LookingElk,  who  is  single.  "Work  put  food  on  the  table,  education  created 
acceptance  in  the  greater  world,  but  my  teachings  allow  me  to  matter." 

His  parents  were  a generation  removed  from  the  boarding-school  era,  when 
American  Indians  were  taken  from  reservations  by  the  government  and  sent 
away  to  prepare  for  assimilation  into  white  society.  LookingElk's  father, 
a courier,  was  born  and  raised  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  His  mother, 
an  upholsterer,  grew  up  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  in  northern  Minnesota. 
They  moved  to  Minneapolis,  where  dad  worked  nights  and  mom  worked  days. 

"There  was  always  a parent  around,"  LookingElk  said. 


LookingElk  has  studied  at  a number  of  universities  --  earning  degrees  at 
DePaul  in  Chicago  and  Minnesota  State-Moorhead  while  also  taking  law 
courses  at  DePaul  and  William  Mitchell  in  St.  Paul.  At  DePaul,  he  said,  he 
felt  "challenged  by  every  professor  to  see  if  an  American  Indian  could 
pass  a college-level  course." 

He  earned  a degree  in  sociology  at  DePaul  in  1988,  spent  four  years 
doing  social  work  in  Chicago's  American  Indian  community  and  then  returned 
to  Minneapolis,  where  he  has  served  on  a variety  of  boards  and  task  forces. 

He  was  selected  chairman  of  MUID  in  1999,  an  unpaid  position  in  an 
organization  that  has  no  budget,  almost  by  default,  he  said.  "I  was  their 
fourth  choice."  But  his  responsibilities  to  the  Urban  Coalition  and  other 
boards  and  tasks  forces  seemed  too  much.  He  tried  to  quit  MUID.  But  the 
board  rejected  his  resignation  and  offered  a compromise  --  a cochairman. 

That  was  Huenemann. 

Blue-eyed,  with  matching  hoop  earrings  and  a long  braided  ponytail, 
Huenemann  is  a former  high-school  track  star  who,  before  hurting  his  back, 
would  go  to  any  neighborhood  playground  looking  for  a game  of  hoops,  and 
still  dreams  of  the  day  he'll  dunk  a basketball. 

"Dustin  is  the  one  who  delves  into  details  and  cranks  out  the  analysis," 
Lilligren  said.  Eloquent  and  articulate,  Huenemann  has  a passionate  tone 
that  often  speaks  as  loudly  as  his  words. 

"Both  Dustin  and  Tony  have  this  passion,"  said  Clyde  Bellecourt,  67,  the 
Minneapolis  Indian  leader  who  was  thrust  into  the  national  spotlight  in 
1968  with  the  founding  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM) . "We  wanted 
to  create  a program  that  would  keep  young  Indian  people  --  kids  who  didn't 
have  a proper  education  or  might  be  headed  for  jail  --  keep  these  kids 
from  just  standing  around  street  corners.  Dustin  seemed  like  a natural  to 
run  it." 

Finding  his  place 

The  Government  Center  office  where  Huenemann  serves  as  community 
catalyst  for  the  American  Indian  Families  Project  is  a far  cry  from  the 
Navajo  reservation  on  which  his  mother  was  raised.  Most  of  the  homes  there 
still  are  without  running  water  and  electricity,  he  said. 

Huenemann  grew  up  watching  the  disruption  of  stereotypes.  His  father 
came  from  a large,  conservative  German  family  in  Iowa.  A musicologist,  he 
was  attracted  to  reservations  in  Nebraska  and  Pine  Ridge,  where  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  field  recordings  50  years  ago.  He  went  to  Arizona  to  record  and 
became  immersed  in  Navajo  culture.  When  Huenemann ' s maternal  grandparents 
refused  to  let  his  father  date  his  mother,  his  father  slept  for  a month  in 
a tent  he  set  up  near  their  home. 

His  perseverance  eventually  paid  off. 

Young  Dustin's  parents  moved  to  Pine  Ridge,  then  to  Mitchell,  S.D.  "All 
of  the  sudden,  I was  at  an  all-white  high  school  in  a town  which  was 
wealthy,  compared  to  where  I'd  come  from  --  so  wealthy  that  all  of  us  on 
the  high-school  basketball  team  had  matching  basketball  shoes,"  Huenemann 
recalled . 

A singer,  painter,  established  wood-carving  artist  and  trumpet  player, 
he  considered  returning  to  Arizona  or  possibly  trying  a career  in  art,  but 
instead  chose  the  University  Minnesota  and  a major  in  architecture. 

"I'd  sit  in  the  dorms  and  knew  that  it  just  wasn't  where  I belonged," 
said  Huenemann,  who  said  his  middle  name,  Kii,  means  "boy. "I  thought,  'OK, 
I'm  alone.  I've  got  to  go  find  Indians.'  " 

He  found  the  American  Indian  Resource  Center  and,  from  there,  the  Heart 
of  the  Earth  Survival  School.  Huenemann  happened  to  be  there  the  day  a 
teacher  was  fired.  He  was  asked  if  he  could  teach. 

"Sure,"  he  said.  He  was  20. 

"I'd  ask  kids,  10th-  to  12th-graders,  'What's  your  tribe?'  And  they  had 
no  idea.  They  had  no  connection,"  Huenemann  said.  "Here  are  all  these 
Indian  kids  who  didn't  know  who  they  were  as  people.  How  could  that  be?" 

The  question  continues  to  haunt  Huenemann,  who  is  married,  has  a 4-year- 
old  son  and  another  child  due  in  August.  All  the  while,  LookingElk  was 
asking  similar  questions. 

"How  do  you  push  back  some  of  the  pacification  of  the  American  Indian 


community?"  he  asked. 

"We're  redeveloping  Franklin  Avenue,  but  why  aren't  there  American 
Indian  businesses?" 

"We  don't  celebrate  enough.  How  do  you  celebrate  poverty  and 
frustration?  But  we  should  be  celebrating  the  people  we  know." 

Observed  Bill  Means,  a longtime  leader  of  the  urban  Indian  community  and 
director  of  a state  employment  program  for  the  economically  disadvantaged: 
"Rather  than  impose  their  leadership  on  the  community,  these  two  young 
gentlemen  have  asked  questions  first.  They  were  highly  encouraged  to  take 
leadership  positions  because  they  were  active  participants  long  before 
they  became  leaders." 

Bellecourt  said  he  once  wondered  "if  we've  done  enough  to  provide  young 
leadership."  But,  "Justin  and  Tony  aren't  afraid  to  take  on  the  hard 
issues.  They've  shown  up  when  we've  had  marches  on  police  brutality." 

The  marriage  of  the  cochairmen  may  still  be  in  its  honeymoon  stage.  "My 
wife  teases  me  that  I check  in  with  Tony  so  often,  it's  like  he's  my  wife, 
" Huenemann  said. 

"Our  effectiveness  depends  on  our  ability  to  listen,"  LookingElk  said. 
"We've  learned  that  it  isn't  the  speaker  that  creates  knowledge,  it's  the 
discourse  after. " 

Paul  Levy  is  at  plevy@startribune.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Star-Tribune. 
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UND  LAW  SCHOOL  GRADUATION:  Students  protest  ban  of  native  drummers 
UND  may  reconsider  and  allow  Lakota  ceremony  at  law  school  graduation 
By  David  Dodds 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
March  25,  2004 

Mike  Grant's  cry  shook  UND's  Twamley  Hall  with  a start  at  8:49  a.m. 
Wednesday. 

Morning  business  at  the  school's  main  administrative  headquarters 
briefly  paused  as  Grant,  an  American  Indian  student  of  Omaha  heritage, 
belted  out  a traditional  "family  song"  as  a way  to  call  attention  to  what 
he  views  as  a wrong  done  to  UND  Law  School's  2004  graduating  class. 

March  10,  UND's  administration  rejected  a request  by  the  class' 
Graduation  Committee  and  the  interim  dean  of  the  law  school,  Candace 
Zierdt,  to  have  an  honor  performance  by  American  Indian  drummers  at  the 
law  school's  May  15  ceremony. 

Grant  was  one  of  about  30  UND  student  and  faculty  protesters  who  wore 
red  armbands  for  unity  on  a short  march  from  the  law  school  steps  to  the 
first  floor  of  Twamley.  In  his  family's  native  language.  Grant  called  out 
a personal  challenge  to  school  President  Charles  Kupchella. 

"I  just  called  him  down  for  you  guys,"  Grant  told  the  gathering  crowd. 
"I'm  really  sorry  he  did  this  to  you." 

Waiting  on  decision 

They  were  met  instead  by  Bob  Boyd,  dean  for  student  and  outreach 
services,  who  explained  that  UND  tries  to  adhere  to  a traditional  regimen 
at  its  graduation  ceremonies  and  tries  not  to  have  activities  that 
highlight  one  particular  group. 

"The  last  message  I want  to  send  is  that  we're  not  proud  of  your 
accomplishments,  and  that  we're  not  proud  you're  here  at  UND,"  Boyd  said. 

Later,  about  half  of  the  protesters  - all  law  students  - met  with 
Kupchella,  Boyd  and  Leigh  Deanotte,  UND  director  of  Native  American 


Programs,  to  try  to  work  out  differences. 

But  Cindy  Gillis,  a third-year  law  student  from  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
tribe  and  a protest  leader,  said  that  not  much  was  resolved  at  the  meeting. 

"It  was  a lot  of  back  and  forth,"  Gillis  said.  "We're  still  waiting  on 
the  word." 

'No  timeline' 

Peter  Johnson,  UND  spokesman,  described  the  meeting  as  a good 
conversation  between  the  two  sides,  and  he  said  school  administrators  are 
still  exploring  the  request. 

"When  we  will  have  any  kind  of  decision  on  it  - I don't  know,"  lohnson 
said.  "There's  no  timeline,  but  there's  also  no  interest  in  dragging  it 
out  any  more  than  it  has  to  be." 

Boyd  said,  "I  expect  we'll  be  getting  back  to  them  in  the  next  two  days, 
definitely  by  the  end  of  the  week;  we've  got  to  move  ahead  with  some  sort 
of  a decision . " 

In  a Feb.  25  letter  to  Boyd,  interim  dean  Zierdt  formally  made  the 
request  for  the  drum  group  to  perform  the  traditional  Lakota  honor  song, 
writing  that  it  was  important,  "since  we  are  trying  to  recruit  more  Native 
American  students  to  the  School  of  Law."  She  added  that  the  2004 
graduating  class  has  the  largest  number  of  American  Indian  students  in 
school  history. 

Boyd  wrote  back  March  10,  saying  that  he  was  unable  to  approve  the 
request . 

No  separate  event 

lohnson  said  that  much  of  the  issue  has  to  do  with  protocol  for  the 
school's  commencement  ceremonies,  and  because  its  ceremonies  are  so 
steeped  in  tradition,  there's  a reluctance  to  make  changes. 

And  then  there's  the  issue  of  allowing  an  activity  that  draws  focus  to  a 
specific  group.  Boyd  said  that  the  school  did  away  with  invocations  and 
benedictions  at  ceremonies  for  that  very  reason,  and  the  school  has  denied 
requests  by  some  past  graduating  classes  to  wear  symbolic  colors  or 
clothing. 

But  Gillis  said  the  law  students  are  not  asking  to  have  the  drummers 
perform  to  honor  only  American  Indian  students. 

"We're  not  asking  for  a religious  ceremony,"  Gillis  said.  "All  we're 
doing  is  something  to  honor  all  of  our  students." 

Boyd  had  encouraged  the  law  students  to  hold  the  drum  ceremony  as  an 
independently  sponsored  event  outside  of  commencement.  Other  campus 
American  Indian  groups,  such  as  Indians  Into  Medicine,  have  done  just  that 
in  the  past. 

The  students  said  that  a separate  ceremony  would  be  contrary  to  the 
collective  effort  that  the  class  set  out  to  do  in  the  first  place. 

Reach  Dodds  at  780-1110,  (800)  477-6572,  extension  110, 

or  at  ddodds@gfherald.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Flerald. 
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Tulsa  Lands  "The  American,"  worlds  tallest  bronze  sculpture 
Site  to  be  selected  by  April  for  statue  of  17  story  Indian 
TULSA  OK 

Jennifer  Tedlock  3/26/2004 
March  26,  2904 


"How  exciting  is  this?"  Tulsa  mayor  Bill  LaFortune  asked  the  crowd  at  the 
press  conference  Thursday  afternoon.  He  announced  that  Tulsa  has  been 
selected  to  be  the  home  of  "The  American" , a 21-story  monument  expected  to 
draw  millions  of  tourists  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  greenbacks  to  the 
city.  Aaronson  Auditorium  erupted  in  applause.  "This  is  not  just  a great 
day  for  Tulsans.  It  is  a great  day  for  all  Oklahomans  and  all  Americans. 
This  will  be  the  world's  tallest  freestanding  bronze  statue.  This'll  be 
the  first  built  in  this  century  with  the  latest  technology  and  engineering 
that  is  available.  This  will  be  a symbol  of  unity  at  a time  when  we  always 
are  in  need  of  unity  and,  perhaps,  have  never  been  in  need  of  unity  as 
much  today  as  we've  ever  been,"  LaFortune  explained.  "Unity  of  all  peoples, 
of  all  races,  of  all  colors,  of  all  creeds.  And  to  have  this  statue  which 
symbolizes  what  we  all  are  when  you  put  the  adjectives  aside  --  we  all  are 
Americans . " 

LaFortune  emphasized  that  the  important  thing  was  not  only  landing  the 
statue  in  Tulsa,  but  achieving  Shan  Gray's  vision  for  his  work.  He 
remarked  that  Tulsa  is  the  city  with  the  greatest  Native  American  roots  to 
his  knowledge  and  has  the  greatest  Native  American  population  of  any  city 
in  the  country. 

Osage  artist  Shan  Gray  spoke  to  the  packed  house.  "As  the  mayor  has 
stated  I have  decided  to  begin  work  with  the  city  of  Tulsa  to  locate  "The 
American"  monument  in  the  Tulsa  area.  There  are  many  factors  that  must  be 
worked  through  in  order  to  ensure  "The  American"  finds  the  appropriate 
home.  I've  committed  to  negotiate  to  the  city  of  Tulsa  to  find  the  site 
and  the  appropriate  infrastructure  and  partner  with  the  community  to 
support  its  vision  for  the  future,"  he  said. 

Gray  quoted  an  e-mail  he  received  in  favor  of  "The  American  Project"  in 
Tulsa,  then  added,  "Indeed,  I am  confident  Tulsans  will  be  respectful  and 
vigilant  custodians  of  'The  American'  project.  I look  forward  to  starting 
this  journey  with  you." 

A site  is  expected  to  be  selected  by  Gray's  self-imposed  deadline  of 
April  1,  and  though  the  artist  lost  one  investor  in  the  decision  to  build 
the  monument  in  Tulsa,  he  said  he  has  enough  to  begin  work  and  is 
confident  that  the  project  will  be  privately-funded  in  full,  including  an 
endowment  for  upkeep  - which  some  Tulsans  were  reportedly  worried  about. 
"The  projections  are  that  this  project  from  the  beginning  can  stand  on  its 
own."  Gray  explained  that  one  of  his  team's  goals  is  to  "make  sure  that  it 
has  endowments  set  up  and  the  trust  that  will  maintain  it  so  it  will  not 
be  a burden  on  anyone." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Tribal  aid  program  triggers  old  fears 

A new  effort  aims  to  identify  the  social  problems 

facing  the  state's  Indians,  but  some  tribes  are  skeptical. 

BY  MATT  SABO 
March  28,  2004 

Over  the  next  three  years,  many  of  Virginia's  eight  state-recognized 
Indian  tribes  will  take  a small  step  toward  independence  while  awaiting  a 
decision  on  their  efforts  to  gain  federal  recognition  and  funds. 

In  a $120,000  federally  funded  program  administered  through  the  state, 
federal  workers  will  help  the  tribes  identify  their  most  pressing  needs, 
in  areas  such  as  housing,  elder  healthcare  and  education.  The  program 
would  then  seek  money  to  alleviate  those  problems. 

In  concept,  the  Virginia  Indian  Development  program  will  unite  the 


state's  eight  recognized  tribes  in  the  common  goal  of  tapping  into  funds 
to  aid  their  members,  just  as  cities  or  counties  reap  money  from  the  state 
and  federal  governments  for  similar  purposes. 

But  in  practice,  the  effort  is  running  into  some  of  the  same  problems 
that  have  prevented  the  tribes  from  gaining  strength  in  the  past  - a lack 
of  unity. 

One  tribe,  the  Pamunkey,  in  King  William  County,  isn't  going  to 
participate,  said  its  chief,  who  declined  to  elaborate.  Another  tribe,  the 
Mattaponi,  is  not  expected  to  participate,  at  least  at  first,  said  the 
program's  director. 

The  very  core  of  the  program,  a Census-like  survey,  is  sure  to  raise 
hackles  among  some  of  Virginia's  Indians,  many  of  whom  endured  decades  of 
institutionalized  racism  that  included  purging  Indians  as  a distinct  group 
from  Census  counts. 

The  Upper  Mattaponi  Tribe  is  supporting  the  program,  but  Chief  Ken  Adams 
says  the  survey  may  cause  problems. 

"Typically,  Indians  have  been  surveyed  to  death,"  he  says.  "People  have 
come  into  our  communities  and  asked  us  questions  for  years  and  years  and 
years.  Nobody  likes  somebody  to  come  to  their  door  and  ask  them  personal 
questions.  We've  been  asked  that  kind  of  stuff  many,  many  times." 

Adams  says  he  still  backs  the  program,  hopeful  for  what  it  can  do  for 
his  tribe. 

"I  think  it's  something  that  probably  needs  to  be  done  to  tap  into  the 
needs  and  the  desires  of  the  tribes,"  Adams  says.  "Where  it's  going  to 
lead  to,  I don't  know.  We  just  have  to  wait  and  see,  I guess." 

Congress  has  been  considering  legislation  that  would  give  Virginia's 
tribes  federal  recognition  - funding  like  other  Indian  tribes.  But  the 
measure  has  been  stalled  in  committee  amid  fears  by  some  that  the  tribes 
would  use  this  authority  to  build  casinos.  Others  are  unwilling  to  commit 
to  perpetual  payments  to  the  Virginia  tribes. 

Scattered  across  Virginia,  mostly  in  small,  rural  communities,  the 
state's  eight  recognized  tribes  are  estimated  at  only  about  5,000  people, 
Adams  says.  Yet  21,000  Virginians  identified  themselves  as  American 
Indians  in  the  2000  Census. 

The  Virginia  Indian  Development  program  is  being  conducted  by  Americorps, 
a network  of  national  service  programs. 

A key  component  of  the  program  is  that  the  tribes  will  conduct  their  own 
census.  The  census  is  expected  to  serve  three  purposes:  Identify  tribes' 
membership  and  needs;  develop  plans  to  meet  those  needs;  and  find  money  to 
carry  out  the  plans. 

Unlike  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  Virginia's  don't  have 
federal  reservations  and  do  not  receive  federal  funds  earmarked  for  Indian 
programs.  That's  because  the  17th-century  treaties  signed  by  Virginia's 
Indians  were  with  England,  not  the  United  States. 

Even  though  they  are  state-recognized  and  considered  political  entities, 
responsible  for  providing  services  to  their  members,  tribes  don't  receive 
funding  like  Virginia's  towns,  cities  and  counties  do,  said  Dante 
Desiderio,  the  program's  director  and  a member  of  the  Sappony  tribe,  which 
straddles  the  Virginia-North  Carolina  border  but  is  not  recognized  by 
Virginia . 

"We  don't  have  any  land,  our  resources  are  extremely  limited  and  we're 
not  federally  recognized,  so  we're  not  able  to  acquire  federal  funds," 
Desiderio  said.  "That's  the  biggest  reason  we're  doing  this." 

The  program,  he  said,  will  put  Virginia's  tribes  on  a more  equal  footing 
with  cities  and  counties. 

"It's  a baby  step,  and  really  it's  also  a way  for  us  to  start  getting 
programs  for  our  members  from  the  state,"  Desiderio  says. 

He  cites  an  example  of  an  elderly  tribal  member  who  needs  money  for 
heating  oil.  That  person  would  rather  receive  help  from  the  tribe  than 
from  the  state,  he  said. 

Desiderio  said  he's  undaunted  by  the  prospect  of  two  tribes  declining  to 
participate . 

"It's  nothing  new,  having  tribes  going  in  different  ways  with  different 
goals,"  he  said. 

He  and  other  supporters  of  the  program  point  out  that  one  of  its 


components  is  designed  to  overcome  these  differences. 

Tribal  economic  growth  has  been  impeded  by  the  varying  objectives  of  the 
tribes,  as  well  as  a lack  of  money  and  administrative  expertise,  says 
Karenne  Wood,  chairwoman  of  the  Virginia  Council  on  Indians. 

"With  help  from  the  Virginia  Indian  Development  program,  we  can  address 
different  needs  without  forcing  tribal  volunteers  to  become  experts  in 
multiple  grant  programs,"  Wood  says. 

"This  program  also  helps  by  making  it  easier  on  grantors  to  fund  various 
projects  since  it  will  define  not  only  the  individual  needs  of  each  tribe 
but  also  the  common  needs  of  all  Virginia  tribes." 
msabo@dailypress.com  (804)  642-1748 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Press,  Hampton  Roads,  VA. 
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Faith,  hope  and  worry  rise  as  Sundance  draws  near 
March  27,  2004 

Before  the  morning  sun  reaches  the  horizon  and  touches  rooftops,  a 
silvery  gray  slowly  seeps  into  the  dark  of  night.  That  silvery  predawn 
melts  away  the  night  like  the  dingy  winter  snow.  Pink  from  the  sun  - a sun 
that  still  is  reaching  for  the  horizon  - paints  a few  small  brush  strokes 
through  the  white  overcast  sky. 

It  might  have  been  that  first  sound  of  a bird  calling  for  a warm  day 
that  woke  me  early  that  morning  or  just  an  unsettling  feeling  that  change 
is  coming.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  early  dawn  brought  me  clear  memories 
of  a Duly  ceremony  last  summer. 

Butterflies  bumped  for  attention  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach  as  memories  of 
an  early  dawn  at  Sundance  consumed  me.  As  I stood  there  looking  out  the 
window,  I found  myself  reaching  to  cover  my  arms  from  cold  even  though  it 
was  warm  in  my  room. 

I remembered  the  still,  cool  air  as  I waited  to  hear  the  sounds  of  drums 
that  would  call  us  to  prayer  at  the  Sundance  camp  last  summer.  As  I lay  in 
my  sleeping  bag  waiting,  I knew  the  day  would  be  hot.  I would  be  thirsty 
and  hungry,  and  the  ceremony  would  challenge  my  strength.  I remember  well. 
This  is  my  10th  year. 

Watching  the  early  dawn  recently,  I could  feel  and  see  change  coming, 
and  I realized  I am  getting  seriously  close  to  the  Duly  ceremony. 

A friend,  relative,  mentor  and  a man  who  answers  my  Sundance  questions, 
told  me  preparation  for  Sundance  starts  the  day  we  leave  the  Sundance  - 
that  is  our  New  Year,  he  said.  His  work  and  participation  with  the 
Sundance  goes  beyond  40  years.  Even  his  children  grew  up  in  Sundance 
ceremonies,  and  they  know  this  way  well. 

I was  troubled  when  I talked  to  him.  "Doesn't  living  your  life  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Sundance  means  walking  the  'Red  Road'  close  and 
narrow?",  I asked  him.  What  exactly  does  it  mean?  How  far  can  we  stray 
from  this  way  before  we  should  step  back  from  participation  in  the 
ceremony? 

It  starts,  he  said,  when  we  leave  the  ceremony.  You  should  spend  that 
next  year  preparing  yourself  for  this  sacrifice  and  intense  prayer.  That 
means  you  try  to  live  your  life  in  a good  way,  treating  everyone  - 
including  yourself  - as  you  would  a sacred  spirit. 

I was  troubled  because  I was  hearing  that  some  of  those  who  participate 
were  starting  their  preparation  for  Sundance  only  a few  months  before  the 
ceremony.  They,  I heard,  also  were  abusing  alcohol  - not  the  way  of  a 
Sundancer  or  leader. 

You  should  respect  all  those  who  make  decisions  about  ceremonies.  They 


have  different  ways.  Those  ways  were  given  to  them  in  a vision  or  through 
intense  prayer  and  sacrifice,  I was  told  by  another  medicine  man  from  the 
South.  There  are  different  ways  even  within  the  same  bands  of  different 
tribes.  So,  if  you  chose  to  participate  in  their  ceremony,  then  you  follow 
their  ways,  he  said. 

I have  spent  most  of  my  life  listening  to  these  elders  and  spiritual 
leaders,  starting  with  my  grandmother  and  continuing  on  through  uncles, 
relatives  and  mentors  from  other  tribes.  Their  advice  and  opinions  are 
important  to  me,  so  I try  to  listen  and  respect  what  they  say. 

In  these  days  when  there  are  many  different  leaders  and  so  many 
different  ceremonies,  sometimes  these  leaders  bump  up  against  one  another 
and  disagree.  But  most  of  those  disagreements  are  about  protocol  and  the 
different  ways  they  were  taught,  not  about  abuse  of  the  ceremonies. 

My  troubling  thoughts  were  how  to  help  in  those  ceremonies  that  I 
support  through  attendance,  not  participation.  I am  firm  in  my  commitment 
to  the  Sundance  in  South  Dakota.  I realized  that  the  sun  was  getting 
higher  in  the  sky,  and  the  ceremony  is  near,  so  how  do  I in  participate  in 
those  other  ceremonies,  I asked  my  friend.  You'll  know.  The  answer  is 
within  you,  he  said.  Remember  what  you  were  taught. 

Respecting  and  honoring  the  ways  of  other  ceremonial  participants  is 
important.  It  is  not  my  role  to  watch  and  point  out  the  mistakes  of  other 
dancers,  but  as  the  number  of  ceremonies  grow  in  Indian  country,  we  need 
to  consider  how  these  ceremonies  can  be  kept  intact  and  sacred.  After  all, 
they  are  for  the  well-being  of  individuals.  Native  people  and  all  nations 
of  this  world. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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In  praise  of  our  different  ways  of  saying  goodbye 

March  has  been  a month  when  the  skies  seemed  to  hang  with  dreary,  dark 
foreboding  and  the  chill  in  the  air  turned  cold  for  too  many  days. 

In  the  middle  of  this  March,  I received  news  that  a young  friend,  Kayla 
Rose  Thompson,  was  killed  in  a car  accident  near  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  on 
Friday. 

It  struck  me  particularly  hard  because  I spent  the  last  three  summers 
working  with  her  on  a Dakota  Science  Center  summer  project.  When  Kayla 
first  started  with  the  project,  I was  amazed  at  how  beautiful  she  was.  Her 
long,  dark  blond  hair  usually  was  in  a ponytail  and  she  was  almost  always 
smiling.  She  did  cut  that  long  hair  the  second  year. 

I wasn't  surprised  that  she  was  a cheerleader  at  the  university  because 
she  had  that  bubbly  cheerleader  personality.  Kayla  started  in  the  Dakota 
Science  project  as  a student  and  sort  of  worked  her  way  up  to  counselor. 

As  a counselor,  she  worked  with  the  middle  school  students  for  two  solid 
weeks.  She  was  only  21  years  old  and  a junior  at  UND. 

I was  sort  of  an  elder  counselor. 

As  I erased  her  name  from  my  speed  dial,  I realized  it  meant  that  I 
would  never  talk  to  her  again  in  this  life. 

I will  be  there  to  see  her  one  last  time  Wednesday,  when  I attend  her 
funeral.  At  times  like  this  I appreciate  so  much  how  meaningful  and 
comforting  are  these  traditions  of  saying  goodbye. 

In  Native  American  culture,  our  way  is  a little  different  - not  better. 


but  different.  For  example,  I am  accustomed  to  death  ceremonies  where  we 
stay  with  the  person  for  four  days  or  until  they  are  buried.  During  those 
days  and  nights,  we  bring  all  that  we  know  about  the  person  to  the  place 
where  they  lay.  We  surround  them  with  prayers,  talk  and  songs.  When  they 
are  buried,  their  last  song  is  sung  at  graveside  and  they  are  sent  on 
their  way  with  the  ancestors. 

After  the  funeral,  a huge,  potluck-like  meal  is  provided  by  family  and 
friends.  All  the  community  is  fed.  Then  the  family  has  a "give  away."  Many 
of  the  family  and  friends  who  come  to  the  wake  or  waiting  time  will  bring 
blankets,  gifts  or  materials.  After  the  feast,  these  gifts  will  be  given 
to  the  community  by  the  family  as  if  they  were  from  the  person  who  has 
passed  - their  last  gift  to  the  community. 

When  all  that  is  done  and  most  of  the  people  have  left,  there  is  one 
more  ceremony  that  evening  for  the  deceased,  immediate  family  and  elders. 

After  one  year,  a memorial  service  is  held  where  the  family  and  friends 
once  again  feed  and  give  gifts  to  the  community  in  the  deceased's  name. 

Those  things  comfort  me,  just  like  a lifelong  Catholic  would  be 
comforted  by  the  rituals  of  a Catholic  funeral  mass. 

Most  Native  people  don't  believe  the  person  is  gone.  We  believe  they  are 
now  a spirit  and  remain  with  us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  They  have 
changed  and  are  in  a different  place,  but  are  still  with  us.  That,  too, 
comforts  me. 

During  the  preparation  time  and  shortly  thereafter,  that  is  time  when 
you  cry  for  the  person.  Not  too  many  years  ago,  I remember  an  elder  woman 
coming  to  the  house  when  my  grandfather  died.  As  soon  as  she  came  into  our 
house,  she  began  a high-pitched  wailing. 

That  is  the  time  to  cry,  the  elders  tell  us. When  the  person  has  become  a 
spirit  and  the  mourning  is  done,  you  dry  your  tears  and  carry  on  knowing 
they  are  still  with  you,  my  grandmother  would  tell  us.  Don't  cry  too  long, 
the  elders  would  say.  There  is  a time  for  weeping  and  a time  to  go  on. 

I'm  so  thankful  that  Kayla  will  be  taken  care  of  by  her  birth  family, 
her  UND  family  and  her  many  friends.  I honor  and  deeply  respect  those 
traditions,  too.  Yet  at  times  such  as  this  when  I'm  overcome  with  sadness, 
I find  myself  going  back  to  my  old  ways.  I think  of  what  I should  bring  to 
the  communal  meal,  or  what  giveaway  items  (such  as  blankets)  I should  take 

And  I would  - I will  - begin  my  prayers  with  a Pipe. 

Nawah,  my  friend. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572  ext.  228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Flerald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Alaska  Natives  form  committee  to  address  sex  abuse  issues 
STUDY:  Group  plans  to  examine  allegations  lodged  against  clergy. 

The  Associated  Press 
March  24,  2004 

FAIRBANKS  - Alaska  Natives  have  formed  a committee  to  study  recent 
allegations  about  child  sexual  abuse  by  Roman  Catholic  priests. 

The  new  14-member  committee  also  is  reviewing  statements  by  a Jesuit 
supervisor  that  characterized  Native  culture  as  sexually  "loose." 

"Right  now  we  want  to  be  a catalyst  for  people  to  come  forward  and 
express  their  hurt,"  said  Miranda  Wright,  one  of  the  panel's  co-chairs. 

Eight  Alaska  Native  men  have  filed  separate  lawsuits  against  the 
Fairbanks  Catholic  Diocese,  claiming  they  were  molested  as  boys.  They  said 


the  late  Rev.  Dules  Convent  fondled  them  when  they  slept  or,  in  one  case, 
while  watching  a movie. 

In  another  lawsuit  against  the  Fairbanks  Diocese,  a Native  woman  claimed 
to  have  been  molested  by  The  Rev.  lames  Poole,  the  founder  of  KNOM,  an 
award-winning  Catholic  radio  station  in  Nome.  The  woman  said  Poole  began 
sexually  abusing  her  when  she  was  10  years  old  and  continued  until  she  was 
16. 

"We  support  them  in  their  statements  and  recognize  that,  in  so  doing, 
they  have  given  us  all  an  opportunity  to  pause  and  consider  the  past, 
present  and  our  future,  and  to  question  all  aspects  of  society  - religion, 
education,  jurisprudence  and  politics,  as  well  as  imposition  of  healing 
through  Western  models,"  says  a written  statement  by  the  committee. 

The  group  also  wants  to  examine  greater  issues  that  yielded  "unwarranted , 
negative  statements  about  Athabascan  morals,"  the  statement  said. 

That  concern  stems  from  a deposition  taken  by  Convert's  superior,  the 
Rev.  William  Loyens,  who  taught  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Alaska 
Fairbanks . 

In  his  deposition,  which  was  quoted  in  the  media,  Loyens  called  Alaska 
Native  culture  "fairly  loose"  sexually  and  said  that  village  mothers 
sometimes  fondled  their  little  boys'  testicles. 

In  a letter  he  wrote  to  Flarold  Brown,  president  of  Tanana  Chiefs 
Conference,  Loyens  apologized  and  said  his  remarks  were  taken  out  of 
context . 

Wright  said  she  read  the  entire  deposition  and  believes  that  Loyens' 
remarks  were  not  taken  out  of  context. 

Wright  said  the  era  in  Alaska  Native  history  to  which  Loyens  was 
referring  was  the  rapid  breakup  of  Native  culture  and  the  assimilation  of 
Western  ways. 

"Many  of  our  Native  people  didn't  feel  they  had  a voice  in  what  was 
happening,"  she  said.  "You  didn't  question  the  church,  that  the  Lord  works 
in  mysterious  ways." 

Bishop  Donald  Kettler  of  the  Fairbanks  Diocese  said  he  welcomed  input 
from  the  new  group. 

"It  seemed  to  offer  an  invitation  to  the  church  to  sit  down  together  and 
look  at  our  relationship  and  history,"  Kettler  told  the  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner.  "I  would  certainly  respond  gratefully  to  that  situation." 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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No  big  cash  for  aboriginals  in  federal  budget 
Ottawa  budget  tightens  spending  Petro-Canada  sale  to  rake  in  $2B  A 
do-nothing  budget,  say  critics  Tax  break  to  soldiers,  police 
Lower-income  families,  students  boost  New  Deal  for  municipalities 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  often  trumpets  his  commitment 
to  improving  the  lot  of  aboriginals,  but  there  wasn't  much  new  cash  in 
Tuesday's  federal  budget  devoted  to  the  cause. 

The  biggest  new  promise  is  more  funding  for  the  Urban  Aboriginal 
Strategy.  The  program,  meant  to  help  natives  cope  with  the  challenges  of 
living  off-reserve,  is  being  doubled  to  $50  million  over  the  next  two 
fiscal  years.  Phil  Fontaine,  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations,  welcomed  that  cash,  but  said  money  is  also  badly  needed  for  other 
priorities . 

"We  would  have  preferred  to  have  seen  a more  serious  commitment  to  the 
housing  crisis,  post-secondary  education  - the  fact  we  have  approximately 
10,000  students  who  can't  access  post-secondary  institutions  because  of 


insufficient  funding." 

The  federal  government  also  intends  to  establish  an  Independent  Centre 
for  First  Nations  Government  to  advance  native  self-government.  Ottawa  has 
earmarked  $5.5  million  over  the  next  two  years  to  establish  the  centre  - 
its  home  community  has  yet  to  be  determined  - and  up  to  $5  million  a year 
thereafter  to  operate  it. 

With  half  of  Canada's  aboriginal  population  under  the  age  of  25,  the 
government  says  it  is  trying  to  ensure  the  current  generation  has  access 
to  the  tools  needed  for  success.  The  budget  renews  funding  for  the 
Aboriginal  Human  Resources  Development  strategy,  at  a cost  of  $25  million 
a year  for  five  years. 

As  well,  it  provides  $90  million  over  five  years  to  support  a northern 
strategy  for  economic  development.  The  initiative  covers  all  northerners, 
including  roughly  50,000  aboriginals  who  live  in  the  North. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Dene  leaders  plan  climate  change  awareness 
March  23,  2004 

WHITEHORSE  - The  Arctic  Athabaskan  Council  has  a new  slate  of  leaders. 

At  a meeting  in  Whitehorse  the  council  announced  the  election  of  its  new 
chair  and  vice  chair. 

Chief  Gary  Harrison  from  Chickaloon  Alaska  will  take  over  from  Council 
of  Yukon  First  Nations  Grand  Chief  Ed  Schultz  as  chair. 

Dene  national  chief,  Noeline  Villebrun  will  take  on  the  international 
vice-chair's  post. 

Villebrun  says  she'll  be  trying  to  impress  governments  about  the 
importance  of  climate  change  to  the  Athabaskan  people  of  the  North. 

"It  is  an  honor,"  she  said  of  the  position.  "I  will  deliver  a message  on 
the  impact  of  climate  change  with  the  Dene  people  in  the  North  and  the 
need  to  consult  with  the  Dene  and  the  Metis  and  the  people  in  the  Yukon 
and  Alaska . " 

The  Council  says  climate  change  is  a threat  to  the  way  of  life  for  the 
indigenous  people  of  the  Arctic.  To  make  its  point  the  council  is  working 
on  an  impact  assessment  of  the  consequences  of  climate  change  in  the  North. 

The  objective  of  the  AAC's  goal  is  to  create  an  international 
organization  for  northern  peoples  of  Athabaskan  descent.  It  represents 
about  40,000  people  in  Alaska,  Yukon,  N.W.T.  and  northern  Manitoba. 
Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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YTG,  first  nations  sign  forestry  deal 
By  Chuck  Tobin 
March  23,  2004 

Dealing  with  the  massive  infestation  of  the  spruce  bark  beetle  in 


southwest  Yukon  is  among  the  objectives  set  out  in  new  forest  management 
agreement . 

Chief  iames  Allen  of  the  Champagne  and  Aishihik  First  Nations  and  Energy 
Mines  and  Resources  Minister  Archie  Lang  signed  the  deal  Friday. 

It  commits  the  Yukon  government  to  a $100, 000-contribution  to  develop  an 
implementation  plan  for  an  overall  forest  management  strategy  currently 
being  discussed  by  the  parties. 

The  management  plan  will  look  at  reducing  fuel  loads  around  communities 
to  minimize  the  threat  by  wildfires,  re-establishing  a healthy  forest  and 
examining  the  potential  economic  opportunities  related  to  beetle-killed 
white  spruce. 

"I  think  this  is  the  first  step  in  meeting  the  Champagne  and  Aishihik 
forest  needs  on  our  traditional  territory,"  Allen  said  at  the  signing 
ceremony. 

The  chief  noted  the  implementation  plan  will  also  move  the  first  nation 
down  the  road  to  establishing  what  is  known  internationally  as  a model 
forest . 

A model  forest  is  one  that  balances  the  environmental  and  economic 
considerations  in  a sustainable  manner. 

There  are,  Lang  pointed  out,  just  11  such  models  in  Canada  today. 

Lang  said  the  government  will  also  be  seeking  assistance  from  Ottawa  to 
help  cover  the  cost  of  managing  the  spruce-killed  areas,  which  cover  an 
estimated  250,000  hectares  in  the  southwest. 

The  devastation  from  the  spruce  beetle  was  not  accounted  for  in  the 
devolution  transfer  agreement  but  certainly  existed  before  the 
responsibility  for  land  and  resources  was  transferred  to  the  Yukon  from 
the  federal  government  last  April  1,  he  said. 

Lang  suggested  there  is  some  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  to  assist  with  the  effects  of  the  beetle  infestation,  in  the 
same  way  they  remain  responsible  for  mine  sites  that  were  abandoned  before 
the  transfer. 

There  is,  however,  no  estimate  regarding  the  cost  of  managing  the 
beetle-killed  areas. 

Don  Hutton,  Lang's  assistant  deputy  minister  of  resources,  said  a 
program  in  B.C.  to  tackle  the  problem  of  beetle-kill  forests  has  been 
budgeted  at  $50  million.  He  was  not  sure,  however,  how  much  of  the  2.2 
million  infested  hectares  would  be  managed  by  that  amount. 

Both  Lang  and  Allen  suggested  managing  the  beetle-killed  area  in  the 
Yukon  could  result  in  economic  opportunities. 

Trees  killed  by  spruce  beetles  cannot  be  used  for  lumber  after  two  years 
but  may  provide  economy  in  other  areas  such  as  the  sale  of  firewood  or  as 
a source  of  fuel  for  a wood-fired  generator  in  Haines  function,  it  was 
mentioned  Friday. 

Lang  and  Allen  expect  that  this  summer  there  will  be  some  cutting  of 
beetle-killed  trees  around  vulnerable  community  areas  as  part  of  the 
strategy  to  reduce  the  risk  from  wildfires. 

Friday's  was  the  second  forestry-related  announcement  by  Lang  last  week. 
Earlier,  he  had  announced  the  creation  of  a new  forest  management 
authority  formed  jointly  with  the  Kaska  Nation  to  oversee  management  of 
the  forest  resources  in  the  southeast. 

Included  in  the  proposal  is  a provision  for  the  Kaska  to  receive  the 
stumpage  fee  paid  by  companies  for  the  right  to  harvest  the  wood,  which 
could  amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  if  there  is  any 
interest  from  industry. 

Allen  said  Champagne  and  Aishihik  have  not  pursued  such  a provision  to 
retain  stumpage  fees  because  the  wood  in  the  southwest  is  substantially 
smaller  and  does  not  provide  the  same  market  opportunities  as  the  wood  in 
the  southeast. 

That's  not  to  say,  however,  that  Champagne  and  Aishihik  will  not  pursue 
the  same  stumpage-fee  provision  at  some  time  in  the  future,  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Whitehorse  STAR. 
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Paul  case  gets  Crown  review 
March  25,  2004 

VANCOUVER  - British  Columbia's  Crown  Counsel  is  examining  what  could  be 
new  evidence  in  the  death  of  Frank  Paul. 

Paul  died  after  Vancouver  police  left  him  drunk  in  an  alley. 

The  case  was  recently  reviewed  by  the  police  complaints  commissioner, 
Dirk  Ryneveld.  Ryneveld  recommended  a public  inquiry  be  held,  but 
Solicitor-General  Rich  Coleman  refused. 

Now  Crown  spokesperson  Geoff  Gaul  says  a Crown  lawyer  is  reviewing  the 
material  gathered  by  Ryneveld. 

"If  there  is  new  information,  then  the  next  issue  to  consider  is  whether 
that  new  information  impacts  upon  or  alters  the  charge-assessment  decision 
we  made  previously,"  Gaul  says.  "If  so,  then  we  proceed  with  charges.  And 
if  not,  then  we  don't." 

Gaul  says  the  Crown  is  treating  the  charge-assessment  review  as  a 
priority  issue. 

He  says  there  is  significant  public  interest  in  resolving  the  case 
surrounding  Paul's  death. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Omaha,  Winnebago  tribes  to  seek  recalls  in  Thurston  County 
March  23,  2004 

WALTHILL,  Neb.  (AP)  - Officials  with  the  Winnebago  and  Omaha  tribes,  who 
have  accused  the  Thurston  County  attorney  and  sheriff  of  being  hostile  to 
the  tribes,  said  they  will  seek  to  recall  the  two  county  officials. 

County  Attorney  Albert  Maul  and  Sheriff  Chuck  Obermeyer  have  taken 
calculated  steps  to  diminish  the  tribes'  reservations  in  northeast 
Nebraska,  said  Darren  Wolfe,  a spokesman  for  the  Omaha  Tribe. 

The  tribes  must  gather  enough  signatures  from  county  residents  to  force 
any  recall  elections. 

Both  county  officials  "have  become  increasingly  hostile  towards  the  two 
native  tribes,"  a new  release  issued  by  the  tribes  Monday  said. 

As  an  example,  the  release  noted  the  conviction  last  year  in  state  court 
of  a Pender  man  for  sexual  assault. 

"The  victim  in  this  matter  was  Native  American,  and  the  assailant,  non- 
native," the  release  said.  "The  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  must  prosecute 
crimes  against  Native  Americans  by  non-natives  within  the  confines  of 
federal  reservations. 

"In  this  matter,  the  crime  was  not  reported  to  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office  by  the  office  of  the  Thurston  County  Sheriff  or  the  county 
attorney. " 

County  Attorney  Albert  Maul  said  there  have  been  disagreements  with  the 
tribe  over  law  enforcement  jurisdiction  issues. 

Maul,  who  has  been  county  attorney  or  deputy  county  for  more  than  20 
years,  said  he  would  fight  the  effort. 

"I'll  first  look  at  the  petition  and  see  if  it  is  satisfactory,"  Maul 
said.  "If  it  is,  then  there  will  be  an  election." 


Sheriff  Chuck  Obermeyer  said  the  accusations  in  the  petition  are  untrue. 
Obermeyer  seconded  Maul's  notion  that  most  of  the  disagreements  centered 
on  misunderstandings  about  jurisdiction. 

Obermeyer  dismissed  Wolfe's  claims  that  the  sheriff  discriminates 
against  American  Indians  and  said  that  Wolfe  is  making  himself  vulnerable 
to  a libel  suit  by  making  such  claims. 

"He  is  treading  ground  that  is  untrue/'  Obermeyer  said.  "The  majority  of 
people  know  better." 

The  tribes  planned  to  hold  a news  conference  Tuesday  in  Walthill  to 
announce  the  recall  effort. 
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Graham  to  remain  free  on  bail 
March  24,  2004 

VANCOUVER  - The  United  States  has  lost  a court  attempt  to  keep  an  accused 
murderer  in  a Vancouver  jail  until  he  can  be  extradited  to  stand  trial. 

John  Graham  remains  under  virtual  house  arrest  while  his  extradition 
proceeding  goes  through  the  court. 

He's  accused  of  the  1975  murder  of  Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  in  South 
Dakota  in  activities  involving  the  American  Indian  Movement. 

B.C.  Appeal  Court  Justice  Risa  Levine  has  ruled  Graham's  detention  is 
not  necessary. 

Graham's  lawyer,  Terry  LaLiberte  , says  the  U.S.  accusations  against  his 
client  are  weak  and  wouldn't  hold  up  in  Canada. 

He  says  he'll  be  asking  the  court  to  loosen  his  client's  bail 
restrictions . 

He'll  also  be  making  an  application  to  have  the  murder  trial  conducted 
in  Canada  - the  victim  was  also  Canadian. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Greetings, 

Meredith  Wounded  Eye  is  a Northern  Cheyenne  incarcerated  at  Montana 
State  Prison.  He  would  be  very  happy  to  receive  mail  and  thankful  for 
the  opportunity  to  make  friends. 

We  were  told  he  has  no  one  to  write  to  him  at  all. 

Please  write  to  him,  or  help  him  to  be  listed  on  penpal  sites. 

Meredith  Wounded  Eye 
AO  # 2019061 
700,  Conley  Lake  Road 
Deer  Lodge 
MT  59722 


(USA) 

Age : 29 

Nation:  Northern  Cheyenne 


Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

Respectfully, 

Brigitte 
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Corrections  commission  approves  plan  to  sell  tribal  art 
Associated  Press 
March  27,  2004 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  - A proposal  to  allow  American  Indian  inmates  make 
tribal  crafts  and  artwork  has  won  approval  from  the  state  Corrections 
Commission,  and  the  program  could  be  up  and  running  within  a week. 

Ron  Zylstra,  director  of  Pheasantland  Industries  at  the  State 
Penitentiary  in  Sioux  Falls,  had  asked  for  permission  to  start  a program 
that  will  use  10  to  12  inmates  to  make  beadwork,  quillwork,  ceremonial 
drums  and  original  paintings. 

"One  of  our  goals  is  to  help  these  inmates  perpetuate  their  culture," 
Zylstra  told  the  commission  during  a teleconference  on  Friday.  Zylstra  had 
asked  the  commission  earlier  this  month  to  establish  such  a program  but 
the  panel  did  not  have  a quorum. 

"Some  of  these  skills  that  these  young  men  have  learned  have  come  from 
their  elders  in  a passing  on  of  the  culture  from  individual  to  individual, 
he  said. 

Pheasantland  Industries  is  a program  within  the  Department  of 
Corrections  but  receives  no  taxpayer  dollars.  It  puts  inmates  to  work 
making  various  items  to  teach  them  job  skills  and  help  them  establish  a 
work  ethic.  The  sale  of  its  products  pays  for  the  program. 

Inmates  involved  in  American  Indian  crafts  will  produce  acrylic,  oil  and 
watercolor  paintings,  said  Zylstra.  They  will  use  beads  and  quills  to  make 
hat  bands,  dance  staffs  and  medicine  pouches.  They  will  make  ceremonial 
drums  from  cedar  and  buffalo  hide.  And  they  will  craft  mandelas,  or  hoops 
with  deer  or  buffalo  hide  stretched  over  them. 

The  items  will  be  sold  to  nonprofit  organizations  such  as  colleges, 
governmental  agencies  and  tribal  offices,  and  the  inmates  will  receive  25 
cents  an  hour,  Zylstra  said. 

"We're  not  looking  to  make  a lot  of  money  on  this,"  Zylstra  said.  "If  we 
break  even  and  cover  our  costs,  I'd  be  very  happy." 

Tribal  officials  were  contacted  to  get  their  input  on  the  project  and 
their  comments  were  positive,  Zylstra  said. 

"They  wanted  to  get  the  point  across  that,  if  we  say  it  is  an  authentic 
piece  of  art  and  made  by  enrolled  members  of  a tribe,  we  make  sure  we  walk 
the  walk  and  ensure  that  anything  that  goes  out  is  identified  as  being 
made  by  an  enrolled  member,"  he  said. 

Tags  on  each  item  will  certify  they  were  made  by  enrolled  tribal  members 
Zylstra  said. 

Leonard  Eller,  chairman  of  the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe,  said  he 
visited  with  Pheasantland  officials  and  had  no  problem  with  the  program. 

"Being  that  it  is  coming  from  prisoners,  they're  doing  good  work,  and  it 
helps  them.  ...  I think  it's  fine,"  Eller  said. 

Information  from:  Argus  Leader,  http://www.argusleader.com 
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A BRIGHTER  DAY. 

THE  day  is  dull,  the  gloomy  clouds 

Lie  stretched  about  like  long  white  shrouds; 

The  heavy  mist  now  changed  to  rain. 

Makes  music  on  the  window  pane; 

No  matter  now  how  dull,  we  say, 

"Tomorrow'll  be  a brighter  day." 

The  wind  sighs  lonely  through  the  leaves. 

The  rain  still  patters  from  the  eaves; 

The  sky  grows  dark,  and  darker  still; 

There's  music  in  the  dashing  rill. 

For  hope  is  looking  for  a ray  -- 
"Tomorrow'll  be  a brighter  day." 

In  all  the  changes  far  and  wide. 

In  all  the  turnings  of  the  tide. 

Though  mighty  storms  around  us  rush. 

And  thunders  loud  the  air  doth  crush, 

Hope  whispers  in  a cheering  way, 

"Tomorrow'll  be  a brighter  day." 


A SIOUX  GIRL  WRITES  OF  HER  CHILDHOOD  DAYS  IN  CAMP. 


At  the  time  when  the  Sioux  and  the  Pawnees  were  such  bitter  enemies, 
there  was  a great  deal  of  killing  and  scalping  going  on  among  them. 

The  poor  women  and  children  were  in  danger  all  the  time.  They  did  not 
dare  venture  out  from  the  camp. 

We  were  very  fond  of  swimming,  so  one  day  a party  of  us  went  two 
miles  from  home  to  swim. 

It  was  such  a delightful  afternoon  that  we  could  not  help  staying  and 
swimming. 

While  the  older  ones  were  gone  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  get 
some  berries  I was  placed  in  charge  of  the  younger  ones  of  the  party. 

It  was  hard  work  to  keep  them  from  crying  and  going  to  the  edge  of 
the  river. 

Soon  the  party  returned  with  loads  of  berries  and  I amused  the 
children  by  jumping  into  the  water. 

I noticed  one  standing  with  his  eyes  wide  open. 

He  stood  pointing  to  a woods  on  the  island  near  by. 

He  thought  he  saw  a ghost  peeping  from  behind  a tree. 

lust  then  I heard  a loud  whistle  in  that  direction,  and  I began  to 
believe  in  the  ghost,  too. 

Then  I saw  a man  running  to  his  hiding  place. 

Then  another. 


I reported  what  I saw  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"They  must  be  'scilis'  (Pawnees)/'  several  cried  in  great  alarm. 

And  sure  enough  there  were  more  than  two  scilis  on  that  island,  and 
they  had  been  watching  us. 

We  did  not  scream  nor  cry,  but  how  we  did  run  leaving  our  berries  behind 

We  let  our  brothers  do  the  looking  back. 

We  got  home  almost  too  much  out  of  breath  to  tell  what  had  happened 

to  us . 

For  my  part,  I was  so  frightened  that  day  that  I did  not  know  which 
death  I was  going  to  have,  whether  that  of  drowning  or  to  be  killed  by 
the  scilis,  because  I came  near  losing  my  life  in  that  swimming  hole. 

How  the  Pawnees  and  the  Sioux  fought  that  night! 

But  I did  not  see  the  dreadful  sight. 

The  Sioux  brought  home  horses  and  scalps. 

Of  course  a feast  had  to  be  made  to  please  the  fighters. 

They  always  dance  over  the  scalps  more  than  they  do  to  anything  else. 

Sometimes  a scalp  is  lined  with  red  cloth  and  fastened  to  tent  poles. 

My  father  used  to  go  to  these  fights  and  would  not  give  up  till  he 
came  back  with  a wound. 

He  was  then  satisfied.  H. 


A BRAVE  CARLISLE  BOY  WHO  HAS  NOT  GONE  WITH  THE  GHOST  DANCERS  YET. 


He  writes  from  the  south  west: 

"I  have  been  gathering  all  I could  to  see  if  the  newspaper  was  so. 
There  came  a band  of  people  from  another  tribe  with  the  notice  that 
our  tribe  should  be  ready  for  an  outbreak. 

"The  time  for  Indian  supremacy  was  at  hand,"  they  said. 
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Haskell  has  taken  her  first  Sioux  pupils  and  they  are  from  Pine  Ridge. 


Miss  Longsdorf  of  town  has  been  appointed  school  physician  at  Ft.  Hall. 


*Red  Man*  for  February  and  March  will  be  out  the  latter  part  of  March. 


Nellie  Moore  goes  to  Loller  Academy,  one  of  the  best  graded  schools 
in  the  country. 


There  are  three  things  which  beat  a drum  for  noise  - one  is  a small 
boyj  the  other  two  are  drum-sticks.  -[Ex. 


For  downright  unadulterated  filthiness  the  chewer  of  tobacco  stands 
without  a rival.  -[Farm,  Stocks  and  Home. 


The  friendly  Sioux  who  suffered  great  losses  during  the  recent 
trouble  are  to  be  paid  $100,000  for  their  homes  and  other  property 
destroyed  by  the  war  party. 


A friend  writes:  "I  was  delighted  to  see  your  Pine  Ridge  record  last 
week.  You  ought  to  make  the  Omaha  papers  publish  it  and  many  others 
besides . " 


Mr.  Potter  is  in  the  midst  of  a heavy  law  suit  about  his  land  in 
Oklahoma.  Success  to  our  friend.  He  says  some  of  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  and  other  Indians  in  that  vicinity  are  ghost  dancing.  We  see 
trouble  ahead  for  them. 


One  of  the  girls  broke  a very  handsome  and  costly  vase  that  belonged 
to  one  of  the  teachers.  The  teacher  could  not  scold  when  such  a note  as 
this  was  found  on  the  broken  pieces:  "By  accident  I broke  this  and  am 
very,  *very,*  sorry.  If  I can  replace  it  with  anything,  please  let  me 
know  and  I will  *gladly*  do  so.  With  sorrow, ." 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils,  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  AT  HASKELL. 

The  Lawrence  *Daily  Journal*  speaks  in  the  following  flattering  terms 
of  the  entertainment  given  at  Haskell  Institute,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Washington's  birth.  After  publishing  the  programme  in  full,  and  stating 
that  it  was  a good  one  and  well  performed,  the  paper  says: 

"Much  praise  is  due  the  pupils  for  their  creditable  performance 
throughout  for  the  parts  given  them.  Some  appear  on  the  stage  for  the 
first  time  but  by  their  painstaking  work  well  deserve  the  applause 
accorded  them.  A large  number  of  friends  in  town  having  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  the  entertainment  repeated,  it  has  been  decided  to  accede 
to  their  request." 


"Fall  out!  Fall  out!"  rang  the  command  along  the  line  of  boys  last 
Saturday  evening  after  supper. 

Fall  out  for  what? 

All  those  who  had  used  tobacco  were  expected  to  step  to  the  front. 

Two  young  men  came  forward.  There  were  others  who  followed,  but  who  were 
more  cowardly  in  their  movements. 

They  knew  full  well  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  breaking  the  rules  of 
a school  which  is  doing  so  much  to  help  them. 

The  first  two  looked  ashamed  and  sorry  to  be  in  such  disgrace. 

But  when  it  came  to  the  test,  "Shall  I LIE,  or  shall  I own  that  I 
have  done  the  wrong"  they  did  not  hesitate  a moment,  even  though  each 
step  forward  sent  a distressing  pang  to  the  very  heart's  core. 

Every  good-principled  young  man  in  the  line  gave  mental  honor  to 
those  boys  for  TELLING  THE  TRUTH  although  all  were  sorry  to  see  their 
friends  in  disgrace  for  doing  wrong. 

But  look  at  that  sergeant! 

See  how  his  heart  goes  "thump-i-ty-thump ! " 

What  is  that  matter  with  him? 

Ah,  he,  too,  has  used  tobacco,  but  the  coward  stands  still. 

He  is  AFRAID  to  tell  the  truth,  and  every  good-principled  young  man 
in  the  line  said  to  himself  "What  a contemptible  sneak!" 


MR.  Bond,  who  for  five  years  was  superintendent  of  the  Unitarian 
school  at  the  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  has  been  with  us  for  a little  visit. 
Mr.  Bond  speaks  highly  of  his  school.  He  also  tells  of  the  failures  of 
some  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  have  returned  to  the  agency  after 
receiving  a very  limited  education  here.  The  pupils  he  mentions  were 
first-class  here,  in  the  atmosphere  of  industry  and  thrift.  Carlisle 
does  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  purify  a drop  of  water  from  the  muddy 
Missouri  and  to  KEEP  it  pure  when  thrown  back  into  the  stream.  Mix  it 
with  that  which  it  has  tried  to  become  like  and  we  guarantee  it  will 
keep  as  pure  as  the  rest  of  the  water. 


Who  is  it  that  is  more  despised  than  any  other  person?  The  man  or  boy 
who  continually  puts  "I"  to  the  front  in  his  talk.  We  say  such  a person 
is  troubled  with  a big  *1*. 

Fannie  Short  Neck  has  gone  home.  Miss  Anthony  accompanied  her.  They 
went  on  the  train  with  William  Morgan. 


(page  3) 

Pay  day,  last  Saturday. 

Get  out  your  skates  again. 

The  cold  wave  has  painted  Carlisle  white. 

The  top-fever  has  cooled  off  a little  since  the  snow  came. 

Miss  Luckenbach  spent  Sunday  among  friends,  in  Harrisburg. 

Chas.  Porter  started  at  case  work  in  the  printing  office  on  Tuesday. 

Miss  Merritt  is  curious  to  know  if  we  keep  "M.O.T.B.S."  always  set  up. 

Miss  Ely  brought  back  from  Bucks  county  some  books  over  a hundred 
years  old. 

Captain  returned  from  Philadelphia  almost  sick  with  rheumatism,  but 
is  much  better. 

Miss  Dittes,  Miss  Raymond  and  Samuel  Dion  visited  the  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg  on  Monday. 

We  have  an  excellent  picture  of  seventeen  of  the  prominent  Sioux 
chiefs,  on  card  8x10,  which  will  be  given  for  a club  of  14  subscribers 
for  HELPER.  Three  cents  extra  to  pay  postage,  must  be  sent. 

Lot  Eyelash  has  returned  from  Mt.  Vernon  Barracks  and  gone  to  his 
place  in  the  country.  He  reports  of  the  old  pupils  at  Mt.  Vernon,  that 
Talbot  is  married,  Agnew  is  dead,  Burdette  and  Lucy  are  keeping  house 
and  doing  well. 

Mr.  Robert  Dunlap,  who  has  been  thirty  years  among  the  Indians  and  is 
now  a trader  at  the  Osage  Agency,  Indian  Ter.,  called  and  shook  hands 
with  his  Osage  friends  who  were  glad  to  see  him.  His  remarks  to  pupils 
in  chapel  were  plain  and  to  the  point. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  eight  boys  in  No.  4.  were  promoted  from 
the  B to  the  A class  and  during  the  month  they  were  all  marked  perfect 
in  conduct  which  shows  that  good  conduct  and  proficiency  in  studies 
usually  go  together.  The  boys  are  John  Ground,  Jackson  Overy,  Luke 
Pequongay,  Frank  Shively,  Whitney  Powlas,  Wesson  Murdock,  Darwin  Hayes 
and  Joseph  Cobell. 

It  is  easy  to  pick  out  of  the  line  of  girls  those  who  are  clean  and 
tidy.  Some  of  the  cloaks  look  well  brushed  and  taken  care  of,  as  though 
the  owners  of  them  always  took  pains  to  hang  them  up  when  not  in  use. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cloaks  worn  by  the  untidy  girls  look  as 
though  they  had  been  sitting  on  them  and  dragging  them  in  the  dust,  so 
full  of  wrinkles  are  they  and  so  dirty.  The  M.O.T.B.S.  would  never  marry 
such  a young  lady.  When  things  we  have  to  wear  get  old  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  to  keep  them  well  brushed  and  clean. 

The  all-seeing  eye  of  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  as  he  looked  into  No. 

3 school-room  witnessed  some  neat  work  on  slates,  but  he  was  sorry  that 
all  the  slates  were  not  neat.  He  heard  No.  4.  boys  and  girls  answer 
promptly  questions  in  Geography,  and  their  faces  showed  interest  in 
learning  about  their  country.  No.  5.  pupils  pleased  him  by  the  readiness 
with  which  they  recited  a lesson  in  Arithmetic.  Is  the  old  man  a little 
deaf?  Or  do  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  these  sections  not  speak  loud 
enough  to  be  heard.  Spyna  Deveraux  leads  the  class  in  No.  4.  A.M. 


school.  Thos.  Buchanan  in  the  afternoon. 

Homer  Pattison  is  going  to  become  a typesetter , sure. 

Some  of  the  boys  have  lost  their  pay  this  month  on  account  of  using 
tobacco,  and  it  hurts. 

The  farm  slate  is  being  made  up.  Quite  a party  of  boys  will  leave  for 
country  homes  on  the  1st  of  April. 

William  Petoskey  keeps  the  best  looking  engine  so  far,  but  some  of 
the  small  boys  are  working  hard  to  beat  him. 

lames  Perry,  George  Buck  and  Clark  Gregg  have  been  orderlies  for  the 
offices  four  consecutive  months  and  better  boys  than  they  have  never 
served  for  orderly  work. 

The  first  hatching  from  the  new  incubator  at  the  near  farm  was  a fine 
brood  of  chickens,  showing  that  the  machine  is  a success.  Mr.  Bennett  is 
going  to  try  hatching  ducks. 

Any  fool  can  manage  work  if  there  be  no  difficulties  in  the  way.  But 
to  work  through  and  over  the  little  and  sometimes  vexatious  difficulties 
and  to  do  it  wisely  and  patiently  is  what  builds  up  success. 

Clark  Gregg  has  been  admitted  into  the  printing  department  and  set 
his  first  stick  on  Wednesday.  We  are  getting  a splendid  force  of  little 
workmen.  The  advanced  boys  are  doing  good  job-work  these  days  and  making 
excellent  time  at  the  case. 

William  Morgan,  of  Pawnee  Agency,  Ind.  Ter.,  returns  to  his  home 
after  eight  years  of  Carlisle  life.  William  graduated  last  year.  Having 
completed  the  course  he  still  feels  deficient  in  knowledge,  but  interest 
at  home  are  calling  him  and  he  thinks  it  best  to  go.  We  shall  expect  to 
hear  of  his  doing  well. 

On  Sunday  evening  Miss  Raymond  of  Pine  Ridge,  Dak.,  made  a few 
remarks  to  our  pupils  and  others  gathered  in  our  chapel  for  regular 
evening  service.  She  would  remind  us  that  wherever  our  lives  may  be  and 
no  matter  what  temptations  we  may  be  called  to  meet  we  will  be  happy  if 
we  carry  with  us  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts.  Miss  Raymond  expects  ere 
long  to  take  charge  of  a camp  school  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  There  will  be 
difficulties  to  meet  and  trials  to  bear  but  she  expects  to  b e happy  in 
her  work  and  we  are  sure  she  will  be. 

On  Monday  night  Miss  Raymond  left  for  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  where  she 
is  now  a teacher  in  the  Government  boarding  school. 

The  writer  heard  the  mailer-in-chief  call  to  another  mailer  who  was 
assisting  with  the  galleys: 

"Bring  me  125  and  143." 

"All  right,  sir." 

When  he  got  to  the  cabinet  where  the  galleys  are  kept  he  said  to  the 
chief:  "What  did  you  say  to  bring  you?" 

"125  and  143,"  the  young  man  answered  patiently. 

"One  hundred  and  TWENTY-three  did  you  say?" 

"No,  one  hundred  and  FORTY-three  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  FIVE." 

"Oh  145,"  said  the  boy  again  with  no  thought  on  his  work. 

It  is  such  discrepancies  as  these  that  cause  business  people  to  call 
us  stupid  and  we  cannot  blame  them. 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 


The  leader  of  the  visiting  tribe  came  out  and  said  the  spirit  came 
and  told  him  to  come  and  warn  our  people. 

Soon  after  the  talk  he  called  for  wine. 

Then  I asked  from  the  crowd  if  the  spirit  also  told  him  to  call  for  wine. 

He  returned  and  said,  "True  the  result  of  education." 

Now  as  they  are  gone  there  is  very  little  craze. 

The  newsmen  who  have  been  collecting  the  war  stories  wired  the 
reports  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Indians  were  blamed  for  things  they  never  did. 

The  news-men  that  I have  seen  here  are  men  that  do  not  even  know  the 
Indian  country  when  closely  questioned. 

But  they  have  any  amount  of  "dime  novel"  Indian  knowledge,  and  send 
telegrams  accordingly. 

Many  an  American  here  seems  to  think  that  it  is  a shame  to  educate  an 


Indian  because  it  makes  him  discontented  when  he  comes  in  contact  with 
his  former  associates. 

I am  not  discontented  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

I mean  I am  every  way  my  own  man. 

If  I do  not  like  that  which  my  friends  do,  I go  and  leave  them. 


INDIANS  FOR  THE  ARMY. 


A special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  *Tribune*  from  Washington  says: 
Secretary  Proctor  intends  to  enlist  3,000  Indians  in  the  army. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  secretary  has  the  authority  to  enlist 
1,000  Indians  as  scouts. 

The  secretary  hopes  to  obtain  from  this  Congress  authority  to  enlist 
the  full  number  required  as  scouts.  If  he  does  not  he  still  has 
authority,  which  he  will  undoubtedly  exercise,  to  enlist  2,000  Indian  as 
private  soldiers.  This  he  can  do  as  vacancies  occur  without  extending 
the  limits  of  the  army.  All  the  reports  to  the  War  Department  say  that 
the  Indians  make  splendid  soldiers. 

They  have  a courage  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  class  of  men 
enlisted  in  the  regular  army. 

They  are  natural-born  horsemen,  and  are  quite  different  men  once  they 
have  the  army  uniform  on  their  backs.  They  are  active,  alert,  amenable 
to  discipline  and  full  of  an  intense  pride  in  their  place. 

Indians  in  their  blankets,  who  would  scorn  to  work,  in  the  uniform  of 
a common  soldier  alongside  of  white  soldiers  work  with  docility  and 
industry  at  all  the  classes  of  work  required  of  a soldier  in  western 
fortification  and  camp  work. 

A Happy  Indian  Girl  Sees  the  Good  of  her  Country  Home. 

She  writes: 

"I  am  very  glad  you  have  sent  me  out  to  go  to  school  with  white 
children,  for  I am  very  sure  I have  studied  very  hard  this  winter  than  I 
ever  did  before. 

I have  been  well  all  this  rainy  winter. 

I have  found  this  place  very  pleasant  to  be  in. 

I have  a good  time  here.  We  are  going  to  have  a school  entertainment 
sometime  this  month. 

Everybody  seems  interested  in  us  at  school. 

First  Day  school  here  is  very  nice." 


Let  us  all  feel  proud  of  girls  who  can  have  such  words  as  these  said 
about  them: 

"She  likes  to  see  the  kitchen  clean  and  is  not  afraid  of  work  to  make 
it  clean." 

Another  kind  farm  mother  says,"  She  is  taking  in  knowledge  as  eagerly 
as  the  dry  ground  takes  in  summer  showers." 

Of  one  of  our  boys,  a farmer  says,  "More  Indians  like  3.  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  country." 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  19  letters. 

My  8,  2,  6 is  what  the  Sioux  and  soldiers  have  been  engaged  in  recently. 
My  1,  7,  4 is  a part  of  a hog  which  is  salted  and  smoked. 

My  11,  9,  10  is  gaudy;  showy. 

My  3,  5,  12,  14  is  to  assemble. 

My  17,  16,  19  is  what  boys  grow  to  be. 

My  15,  18,  13,  14  is  a fast  of  40  days,  observed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  some  other  churches. 

My  whole  is  the  key  to  all  success,  the  story  of  which  was 
impressively  told  by  Capt.  Pratt,  at  breakfast  Monday  morning. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 


to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

For  FIFTEEN,  the  new  combination  picture  8x10  showing  all  our  buildings 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. ) 

For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http: //www. carlisleindianschool.org 

"RE : Rustywire:  Cow  Feathers"  

Date:  Tue,  Dul  16  2003  09:18  AM 

From:  rustywire@yahoo. com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : cow  feathers 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

over  the  weekend  i was  at  the  trading  post  and  happened  to  see  a nice 
harley  pull  up,  a 1200  custom  job,  with  extended  forks  and  a guy  got 
off  with  a grizzled  beard,  dark  glasses  and  leather  vest,  he  came  in 
the  store  and  was  looking  for  bottled  water,  at  the  counter  he  stood 
in  front  of  me  and  i could  see  a tatoo  on  is  arm.  it  was  a picture  in 
color  of  a cows  head,  more  a texas  longhorn  head  with  two  feathers 
sticking  out  on  top  of  it. 

i had  never  seen  a tatoo  like  that  before  and  it  made  me  laugh,  he 
looked  at  me  and  i didn't  say  anything,  i noticed  he  paid  with  a 
credit  card  and  had  perfect  teeth,  i suspect  he  was  a yuppie  who  came 
from  the  city  and  was  trying  to  fit  in.  as  he  left  i could  see  him 
bouncing  up  and  down  the  rutted  road  heading  to  two  gray  hills  to  buy 
a navajo  rug.  he  was  going  to  have  a pretty  bumpy  ride  and  he  bounced 
all  the  way  down  the  road  and  disappeared  over  the  horizon  going  very 
slow. 


"RE;  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  28  Mar  2004  13:44:42  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  March  29-April  4 

MALAKI 

(March) 

(Nana) 

29 

The  wind  bides  for  a spell  in  this  place,  then  it  seeks  other  lands  to 
explore. 

30 

Stone  remains  when  all  else  passes  away. 

31 


Build  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy. 


' APELILA 
April 
Welo 


April  was  the  last  of  the  6 months  in  the  Ho'oilo,  or  Winter,  period 
of  ancient  times,  which  ran  from  November  through  April. 

1 

The  earth's  magic  is  a gift  of  wonder. 

2 


Never  abandon  your  dreams. 
Memories  dwell  within  the  soul. 


3 


4 

Return  to  the  places  of  childhood  --  there  is  your  cycle  renewed. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 


"RE : Hawkdancer  Poem:  Song  of  Nature"  

Date:  Wed,  17  Mar  2004  18:07:44  EST 

From:  Charles  Hawkdancer  Myrick  <Drakemage(3A0L.C0M> 

Sub  j : Poem:  Song  of  Nature 

Mailing  List:  N A Discussion  <INDIAN-HERITAGE-L(6)indiana.edu> 

Siyo  Nigada  Hello  everyone 

here  is  a new  poem  I just  finished  today  I hope  you  all  like  it. 

Been  a while  sense  I wrote  any  had  writes  block  because  of  a poem  I have 
been  trying  to  write  about  a Cherokee  story  about  the  dirt  bobber  will 
try  that  one  again  later  but  here  is  one  about  nature. 

Hawkdancer  of  the  AniKawi  ('\o/') 

Tsalagi  ale  utlvquodi  vhnai  nasgi 
(Cherokee  and  proud  of  it) 


Natures  Song. 

By:  Hawkdancer 

Scream  tires. 

Honking  horns. 

Roaring  motors. 

Messing  with  my  mind. 

Under  it  all. 

Dust  below  the  surface. 

When  least  expected. 

You  will  find. 

Nature  song. 

Grass  under  foot. 

Rousting  of  the  leaves, 

wind  whistling  a tune  in  the  trees. 

Song  of  a babbling  brook. 

Song  of  Nature. 

"RE;  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  29  Mar  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 


Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  Debbie  Sanders,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Charles  Hawkdancer  Myrick, 
lanet  Smith,  Barbara  Landis,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  John  D.  Berry 
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Volume  12,  Issue  014  / / 

April  3,  2004 

Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

- "RE:  Fern  Holland"  

Date:  Wed,  24  Mar  2004  08:13:34  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="FERN  HOLLAND" 

http : //www. miami news record . com/my articles . asp?P=952804&S=320&PubID=15562 

Activist  slain  in  Iraq  remembered  in  memorial 
March  24,  2004 

TULSA,  Okla.  (AP)  - The  friends  of  slain  human  rights  activist  Fern 
Holland  remembered  her  in  life  Friday  as  a star  attorney,  a passionate 
fireball,  a teacher  and  a fighter  of  injustice. 

And  the  Rev.  Marlin  Lavanhar  summed  up  her  death:  "This  is  truly  an 
international  loss." 

Several  hundred  people  gathered  at  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  to  mourn 
the  33-year-old  former  Tulsa  lawyer  who  was  assassinated  March  9 in  Iraq, 
where  she  was  working  to  help  women  achieve  basic  rights. 


Holland  was  remembered  for  her  beauty,  her  bravery,  her  intelligence, 
her  love  for  life  and  the  people  whose  lives  she  was  trying  to  improve. 

"Everywhere  she  went  she  brought  light  where  there  was  darkness,"  said 
her  friend  and  fellow  lawyer  Stephen  Rodolf. 

Holland,  another  American  civilian  and  a translator  were  slain  by  Iraqi 
gunmen  near  Hillah,  35  miles  south  of  Baghdad.  The  two  civilians  were  the 
first  Americans  working  for  the  U.S.  occupation  authority  to  be  killed  in 
Iraq . 

As  a member  of  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority,  Holland  had  opened 
women's  centers  in  Iraq,  arranged  conferences  and  helped  write  part  of  the 
country's  interim  constitution. 

"She  was  very  concerned  the  women  in  south  central  Iraq  were  going  to  be 
forgotten,"  said  her  friend,  B.A.  Rudolph. 

She  was  proud  of  the  fact  the  constitution  guaranteed  women  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  seats  in  the  new  government.  But  "she  wanted  60  (percent) 
and  she  wanted  everyone  to  know  she  wanted  60,"  Rudolph  said  to  laughter. 

Holland  grew  up  in  Miami  in  northeastern  Oklahoma.  A 1996  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Tulsa  College  of  Law,  she  worked  at  two  law  firms  in 
Tulsa  and  became  known  as  a tough  litigator. 

But  fellow  lawyer  Dim  Green  said  Holland  had  other  ambitions  and  joined 
the  Peace  Corps  in  2000,  traveling  to  Namibia. 

Later,  she  returned  to  West  Africa  to  investigate  atrocities  against 
refugee  women  and  children  and  set  up  legal  aid  clinics  to  help  them. 

One  of  the  clinics  has  been  renamed  in  her  honor.  Green  said. 

"In  her  33  years.  Fern  did  it  all,"  he  said.  "She  died  doing  precisely 
what  she  wanted  to  do." 

During  the  memorial  service,  U.S.  Army  officials  presented  Holland's 
family  with  the  Defense  of  Freedom  medal,  the  civilian  equivalent  of  the 
military's  Purple  Heart. 

"Fern  lived  a life  that  left  a better  place  for  all  of  us,"  said  Sandra 
Riley,  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Cherokee  Chief  Chad  Smith  also  recognized  Holland,  a member  of  the  tribe, 
as  a "Cherokee  warrior"  who  died  fighting  for  her  beliefs.  He  said  he 
brought  his  children  to  the  service  so  they  could  come  to  know  "a  true 
Cherokee  hero." 

Lavanhar  urged  mourners  not  to  let  Holland's  murder  fill  them  with 
bitterness  or  a desire  for  revenge  because  "that  is  not  what  Fern  would 
want . " 

Green  summed  up  his  friend's  approach  to  life  in  quoting  Robert  F. 
Kennedy:  "Each  time  a person  stands  up  for  an  ideal,  or  acts  to  improve 
the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes  out  against  injustice,  he  sends  forth  a tiny 
ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing  each  other  from  a million  different  centers 
of  energy  and  daring,  these  ripples  build  a current  that  can  sweep  down 
the  mightiest  walls  of  oppression  and  resistance." 

"Fern,"  Green  said,  "was  our  ripple." 

Holland  is  survived  by  brothers  lames  Holland  of  Overland  Park,  Kan., 
and  loe  Holland  of  Cleveland,  and  sisters  Vi  Holland  and  Mary  Ann  Dunn  of 
Oklahoma  City. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Miami  News-Record. 
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Choctaw  councilman  dies,  tribe  holds  special  election 
Randle  Durant  died  at  the  age  of  84 
DURANT  OK 
Sam  Lewin 


March  24,  2004 

A venerated  Choctaw  Nation  councilman  has  died,  and  the  tribe  is  holding 
a special  election  to  fill  his  seat. 

Randle  Durant  died  last  week  at  the  age  of  84,  succumbing  to  a disease 
that  plagues  far  too  many  American  Indians. 

"Diabetes  was  something  he  dealt  with  for  many  years  and  he  passed  away 
finally,"  Choctaw  spokeswoman  Dudy  Allen  told  the  Native  American  Times. 
"He  was  a good  man . " 

The  special  election  is  May  22.  Those  interested  in  running  for  Randle's 
seat.  District  # 6 on  the  Tribal  Council,  must  file  in  person  at  the 
Choctaw  Election  Board  in  Durant  on  March  31  - April  2.  The  filing  fee  is 
$500. 

"We  are  excited  to  see  how  many  people  are  interested,"  Allen  said. 
Durant  was  the  descendant  of  Louis  Durant,  a French  explorer  who  married 
a Choctaw  woman  in  the  early  1800' s.  Randle  wrote  a book.  Footsteps  of  the 
Choctaw  Durants,  recounting  his  family's  history.  He  was  also  a member  of 
the  Kiamichi  Economic  Development  District  of  Oklahoma  and  a veteran  of 
both  World  War  Two  and  Korea.  He  ran  a restaurant  in  his  hometown  of 
Talihina,  introducing  Choctaw  specialties  to  the  menu. 

Durant's  wife  of  46  years,  Margaret,  four  children,  ten  grandchildren 
and  nine  great-grandchildren  survive  him. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Noah  White  Dr.,  Indian  advocate,  dies  at  47 
Trudi  Hahn,  Star  Tribune 
March  26,  2004 

Noah  White  Dr.,  the  first  American  Indian  elected  to  the  Red  Wing  School 
Board,  died  March  13  in  Red  Wing  of  complications  after  a heart  attack. 

White,  47,  was  a member  of  the  Prairie  Island  Mdewakanton  Dakota  Tribe, 
and  along  with  other  children  from  the  Prairie  Island  Indian  Reservation, 
he  attended  Red  Wing  schools  when  he  was  growing  up  in  the  1960s  and 
beyond . 

"It  was  different  for  us  as  Native  Americans  because  we  were  the  only 
minorities  in  the  area,"  said  Dohnny  Dohnson,  White's  brother,  who  is 
education  director  for  the  tribe. 

When  White  was  elected  to  the  board  in  1999,  "he  broke  the  ice"  between 
the  white  and  Indian  communities  of  Red  Wing,  Dohnson  said.  The 
reservation  had  been  incorporated  into  the  city  in  the  early  1970s. 

White  also  held  tribal  posts,  including  tribal  councilman  from  1997  to 
2000.  He  had  been  elected  again  in  December  2003. 

"He  was  a great  advocate  for  all  kids,  but  he  worked  very  hard  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  two  communities,"  said  Kelly  Smith,  superintendent  of 
the  Red  Wing  schools. 

Services  were  held  last  week. 

Trudi  Hahn  is  at  thahn@startribune.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Darlene  Monica  Garcia 

Darlene  Monica  Garcia,  formally  Monica  Taptto,  loving  mother  and 
grandmother  went  home  to  be  with  our  Lord  on  Wednesday,  March  24,  2004  in 
Lubbock,  TX.  Monica  was  born  on  October  11,  1951  in  Richmond,  CA. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother,  Peter  Dohn;  and  daughter, 
Darnell  Lee  Taptto. 

She  leaves  behind  five  loving  grandchildren,  Anita  Victorino,  Delores 
Victorino,  Craig  Victorino,  Dalen  Taptto  and  Xavier  Taptto;  two  sisters, 
Doyce  Charlie  and  Imogene  (Mo)  Sherman;  two  brothers,  Doseph  Edward  (Guts) 
and  Paul  Duan;  father,  Dohn  Rey;  and  mother,  Elizabeth  Lowden;  two 
children,  Alisa  Duana  and  Luke  (Lukah)  Donah  Taptto;  and  many  relatives. 

Monica  graduated  from  Albuquerque  High  in  1969  and  attended  Haskell 
Indian  Dr.  College-bus.  in  Lawrence,  KS.  She  was  an  accomplished  pottery 
designer  and  loved  the  arts  & crafts  shows.  She  also  was  employed  as  a 
secretary  on  various  occasions  and  enjoyed  waitressing.  She  became  an  avid 
sports  enthusiast.  Especially  for  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  Lady  Braves 
Basketball,  whom  her  granddaughter  was  a member  of.  She  fought  a long  and 
courageous  battle  with  diabetes.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all. 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  March  27,  2004  at  St.  Maria  Church  in  McCarty, 

NM  at  9:00  a.m.  Interment  will  take  place  at  Acomita  Cemetery.  Thanks  to 
everyone  for  their  help  and  support.  The  numerous  friends  in  Oklahoma  will 
miss  her  very  much.  A special  thank  you  to  Toby  Aaron  Blackstarr  of 
Harding-Orr  and  McDaniel  Funeral  Home,  El  Paso,  TX.  Also  the  DCI  Clinic 
for  Diabetes  for  their  continued  war  against  diabetes-  David  L.  Taptto, 
former  husband,  caretaker  and  friend. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Albuquerque  Dournal. 
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Lynn  Rice  Sr. 

March  28,  2004 

Lynn  Rice,  Sr.  "Kuduks  La-da-hu  desadu",  83,  of  Pawnee,  died  Friday, 
March  26,  2004,  in  Pawnee. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Pawnee  Tribal  Roundhouse  in 
Pawnee  with  the  Native  American  Church  officiating.  Interment  will  be  in 
the  North  Indian  Cemetery,  Pawnee,  under  the  direction  of  Poteet  Funeral 
Home. 

He  was  born  Aug.  7,  1920,  south  of  Pawnee,  to  Thomas  Rice  and  Lena  Otter 
Rice. 

He  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Pawnee  and  April  4,  1946,  he  married  Rena 
Goodfox.  She  preceded  him  in  death  Duly  26,  1992. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Pawnee  Indian  Baptist  Church  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

He  served  in  the  United  States  Army  and  was  a combat  veteran  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  granddaughter, 
Lisa  Hawkins;  three  brothers  and  five  sisters. 

He  is  survived  by  eight  children,  Lynn  Rice  Dr.  and  his  family  of  Texas, 
Mitchell  Rice  and  his  family  of  Tulsa,  Darrell  Rice  and  his  family  of 
Pawnee,  Deffrey  Rice  and  his  family  of  Claremore,  Rodney  Rice  and  his 
family  of  Pawnee,  Clarice  Tselee  and  her  family  of  Stillwater,  Thomas  Rice 
and  his  family  of  Okmulgee  and  Rosemary  Moore  and  her  family  of  Glencoe. 

He  is  also  survived  by  27  grandchildren,  18  great-grandchildren  and  many 
other  relatives  and  friends. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Stillwater  NewsPress/Stillwater,  OK. 
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Julia  Odlety  Boettger 

CARNEGIE  - Graveside  service  for  Julia  Odlety  Boettger,  97,  Carnegie, 
will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Memory  Lane  Cemetery,  Anadarko,  with  the  Rev 
Shaw  Artichoker  and  the  Rev.  Amon  Harjo  officiating. 

Mrs.  Boettger  died  Friday,  March  26,  2004,  in  Carnegie. 

Arrangements  are  by  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home.  A prayer  service  will 
be  held  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Monday  at  the  funeral  home. 

She  was  born  March  8,  1907,  to  Frank  and  Carrie  Ataumbi  Zatekaukaukomah 
She  married  Charles  Boettger  on  May  30,  1932,  in  Anadarko.  She  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  Heid-sicki,  a famous  Kiowa  Indian  chief.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Apache  Blackfeet  Society  and  the  Native  American  Church. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters:  June  Artichoker  and  Peggy  Tyler;  two 
sons:  William  Boettger  and  Wilford  Boettger;  four  grandsons:  John 
Artichoker,  Shaw  Artichoker,  J.R.  Boettger,  and  Mathew  Boettger;  two 
granddaughters:  Janet  Tyler  and  Robin  Bitseedy;  and  three  great- 
grandchildren : Julie  Ruth  Boettger,  Bryce  Runsabove  and  Jade  Bitseedy. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband;  three  sons: 
Raymond  Boettger  and  Patrick  Boettger  and  James  Auchiah  Jr.;  three 
sisters:  Louise  Ataumbi,  Susie  Ataumbi  and  Ada  Ataumbi;  and  a brother, 
Charles  Odlety. 

Friends  may  call  from  1 to  5 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 
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March  26,  2004 
Ted  Jones 

PEMBROKE  - Ted  Jones,  58,  of  University  Road,  died  Tuesday,  March  23, 
2004. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  Greenpine  Freewill 
Baptist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Bobby  D.  Locklear,  Clifford  Locklear  and 
Everette  Woods.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Anna  Free  Will  Baptist  Church 
cemetery. 

Mr.  Jones  is  survived  by  a son,  Ted  Jones  Jr.  of  Lumberton;  a daughter. 
Crystal  G.  Jones  of  Parkton;  his  mother,  Annie  Jones  of  Pembroke;  a 
brother,  Charlie  Locklear  of  Maxton;  and  four  sisters,  Catherine  Kee  of 
Lutherville,  Ga.,  and  Martha  Dial,  Rachel  Oxendine  and  Annie  Lowery,  all 
of  Maxton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

March  29,  2004 

Willie  J.  Locklear 

RED  SPRINGS  - Willie  J.  "Farbie"  Locklear,  60,  of  7196  Red  Springs  Road 
died  Saturday,  March  27,  2004,  in  Cape  Fear  Valley  Medical  Center  in 


Fayetteville. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Temple  Baptist  Church 
by  the  Revs.  David  Hunt  and  Grady  Hunt.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Nobalene  Locklear  of  Red  Springs; 
two  sons,  Caleb  C.  Locklear  and  Cody  Jacobs,  both  of  the  home;  a daughter, 
Mylee  Locklear  of  the  home;  a stepdaughter,  Linda  Jacobs  of  Bunnlevel;  two 
brothers,  Sanford  Maynor  of  Lumberton  and  Warner  "Tom"  Henderson  of  Red 
Springs;  and  three  sisters,  Elsie  Jacobs  of  Red  Springs,  Rency  Locklear- 
Godwin  of  Lumberton  and  Polly  H.  Stewart  of  Shannon. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Heritage  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

Grace  Torgerson 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Grace  Torgerson,  62,  of  801K  S.  Pine  St.,  died  Sunday, 
March  28,  2004,  in  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Union  Chapel 
Methodist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Jerry  Scott,  Michael  Bost  and  Emory  Goodman. 
Burial  will  be  in  Oxendine  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Torgerson  is  survived  by  her  husband,  James  M.  Torgerson  of  the 
home;  a daughter,  Darlene  Lowe  of  Ocala,  Fla.;  seven  brothers,  James  H. 
Oxendine,  Hugh  D.  Oxendine  and  Crawford  Oxendine,  all  of  Pembroke,  Aubrey 
Oxendine  and  Harold  G.  Oxendine,  both  of  Charlotte,  Reynolds  Oxendine  of 
New  Hampton,  Iowa,  and  Atlas  Oxendine  of  Greensboro;  seven  sisters,  Darce 
King,  Elaine  Kerr  and  Juanita  Standley,  all  of  Charlotte,  Carol  Sandoval 
of  Fayetteville  and  Linda  S.  Hunt,  Shirley  Oxendine  and  Eunice  Oxendine, 
all  of  Pembroke;  and  two  grandchildren. 

the  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

March  26,  2004 
Donald  Taylor 

Donald  Albert  Taylor,  81,  died  on  Wednesday,  March  24,  2004,  at  the 
Jourdain/Perpich  Extended  Care  Facility  in  Red  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake.  A wake  will  begin  today  and  continue  until  the  time 
of  the  service  on  Saturday. 

Burial  will  be  in  St.  John's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Old  Agency,  Minn., 
under  the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

March  27,  2004 

Keshaun  Beaulieu 

KeShaun  James  Beaulieu,  infant  son  of  RaeDahn  Beaulieu  and  Jamie  Hunt, 
died  on  Thursday,  March  25,  2004,  at  the  MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo  from 
congenital  heart  complications. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cass  Lake  with  the  Rev.  George  Whitebird  officiating.  Family  and 
friends  are  welcome  to  attend  a wake  that  will  begin  this  evening  at  the 
Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time 
of  the  service  on  Monday. 

Burial  will  be  in  Lakeview  Cemetery  in  Bena  under  the  direction  of  the 
Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake 

David  Loons 

David  Loons,  61,  of  Akeley,  died  on  Tuesday,  March  23,  2004,  at  the  Cass 
Lake  Indian  Hospital. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday  at  the  Onigum  Community 
Center  in  Onigum,  Minn,  with  the  Rev.  George  Ross  officiating.  Visitation 
will  begin  at  4 p.m.  today  and  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on 
Monday. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Old  Agency  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Old  Agency  under 


the  direction  of  the  Thomas-Dennis  Funeral  Home  of  Walker. 


Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

March  24,  2004 
Ellen  M.  Zach 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - Ellen  Marie  Rave  (DeCora)  Zach,  54,  of  Winnebago  went 
to  the  Lord  on  Sunday,  March  21,  2004,  at  a Sioux  City  hospital. 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  St.  Augustine's  Catholic  Church  in 
Winnebago,  with  Reva  DeCora  officiating.  The  soloist  will  be  Francesco 
Loera  Dr.,  who  will  sing  "Going  Up  to  the  Spirit  in  the  Sky."  Burial  will 
be  in  St.  Augustine's  Catholic  Cemetery.  Visitation  will  begin  today  and 
continue  until  service  time  Thursday  in  the  church  basement.  Arrangements 
are  under  the  direction  of  Winnebago  Wake  and  Burial  Program. 

Ellen  was  born  March  14,  1950. 

She  leaves  behind  her  husband  of  34  years,  Leonard  of  Winnebago;  a 
daughter,  Laura  of  Winnebago;  a son,  Eugene  of  Winnebago;  11 
grandchildren;  a great-grandson;  two  sisters,  Delores  of  Winnebago,  and 
Karen  of  Sioux  City;  two  brothers,  Warren  of  Louisiana,  and  Aaron  of 
Minnesota;  and  many  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Curtis  W.  Free,  Henry  D.  Zach,  Donald  C.  McCauley, 
Gordon  C.  Rave,  Chad  "Willie"  Rave  and  Shannon  R.  Rave.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  Eugene  C.  Zach,  Warren  "Hay-na"  Rave,  Aaron  L.  Rave, 
Thomas  E.  Wolfe  Sr.,  Kenneth  3.  Zach  and  Zacheriah  C.  Free. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Sioux  City  Journal. 

March  28,  2004 

Bessie  Hayes,  White  Lake 

Bessie  G.  Hayes,  96,  White  Lake,  died  Friday,  March  26,  2004,  at  the 
Aurora-Brule  Nursing  Home,  White  Lake. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  a later  date  at  the  nursing  home. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Will  Funeral  Chapel,  Mitchell. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

March  23,  2004 
Corbin  Michael  Ghost 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Corbin  Michael  Ghost,  31,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Saturday, 
March  20,  2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Virginia  Ghost,  Wounded  Knee;  three 
sisters,  Shilo  Ghost,  Dorinda  Ghost,  and  Augusta  Iron  Hawk,  all  of  Wounded 
Knee;  and  one  brother,  Leslie  Iron  Hawk,  Wounded  Knee. 

A two-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  24,  at  Wanblee  CAP 
office.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  March  26,  at  Wanblee  CAP  office, 
with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  the 
Gethsemane  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  25,  2004 

Robert  E.  "Bobby"  Little 

OGLALA  - Robert  E.  "Bobby"  Little,  54,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  March  22, 
2004,  at  Meadowbrook  Manor  Nursing  Home  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Teton  Little,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  and 
Theodore  "Teddy"  Little,  Oglala;  four  daughters,  Chaleen  Little-Brewer, 

Casa  Grande,  and  Lorraine  Little,  Mildred  Little  and  Sandy  Little,  all  of 
Oglala;  five  brothers,  Don  Little,  Manderson,  Darrell  Little,  Rapid  City, 
Paul  Little  and  Ernie  Little,  both  of  Oglala,  and  Mike  Little,  Pine  Ridge; 
three  sisters,  Lavonne  Little,  Oglala,  Lorraine  Peil,  Batesland,  and 
Helena  "Babe"  Breunenger,  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  and  one  grandchild. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  March  26,  at  Loneman 


School  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March  27,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota 
services  by  Michael  Cross.  Burial  will  be  at  Little  Family  Cemetery  in 
Oglala . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Peter  H.  "Peachie"  Merrival 

PINE  RIDGE  - Peter  H.  "Peachie"  Merrival,  62,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Monday, 
March  22,  2004,  at  Ellen  Stephens  Hospice  Center  in  Kyle. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Kim  Schoos,  Seattle,  Heannie  Merrival, 
Denver,  and  Bobbi  Do  Merrival,  Pine  Ridge;  two  brothers.  Barton  Merrival, 
Kyle,  and  Doe  Merrival,  Pine  Ridge;  four  sisters,  Delores  Griffin,  Seattle, 
Iris  Wilson,  Pine  Ridge,  Betty  Blain,  Pullman,  Wash.,  and  Dudy  Merdanian, 
Oglala;  and  five  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Friday,  March  26,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March 
27,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  Little  Family  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  26,  2004 
F.  Dixon  Pourier 

RAPID  CITY  - F.  Dixon  Pourier,  age  85,  died  March  24,  2004,  at  Rapid 
City  Regional  Hospital.  F.  Dixon  Pourier  was  born  September  10,  1918  at 
Manderson,  South  Dakota  to  Peter  & Hattie  (Standing  Bear)  Pourier.  He 
attended  elementary  school  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  and  High  School  at 
Oglala  Community  School.  He  later  attended  Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  He  returned  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Community  where  he  married  Alberta 
Condelario  in  1940  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission.  It  was  also  during  this  time 
that  he  entered  the  electrician  field,  which  became  his  life  long  work.  He 
completed  30  years  as  an  electrician  with  the  Pine  Ridge  BIA  Agency,  and 
afterward  continued  on  as  a self-employed  electrician  for  many  years  in 
the  Pine  Ridge  Community.  While  in  High  School  he  excelled  at  the  game  of 
tennis  and  participated  in  a high  school  tennis  tournament  in  Minneapolis 
and  won  in  his  division.  He  was  also  an  avid  golfer  and  in  addition  to 
serving  as  the  Pine  Ridge  Golf  Pro,  he  also  instructed  many  young  people 
in  this  sport  that  he  enjoyed  throughout  his  life. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Alberta  Pourier  of  Rapid  City.  One  son, 

Terry  Pourier,  Pine  Ridge;  one  daughter,  Nancy  Pierskalla,  Fredericksburg, 
VA;  one  sister,  Alvina  "Lovie"  Morrison,  Edgemont,  SD;  five  grandchildren 
and  six  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son. 

A one-night  wake  begins  3 p.m.  Sunday,  March  28,  2004,  at  the  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church,  Pine  Ridge,  SD.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be 
10:30  a.m.  Monday,  March  29,  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church.  Rev.  Bill 
Pauly,  S.D.,  will  be  the  presiding  Celebrant.  Interment  will  take  place  at 
the  Rushville  Community  Cemetery,  Rushville,  NE. 

Funeral  arrangements  have  been  placed  in  the  care  of  Sioux  Funeral  Home 
of  Pine  Ridge,  SD. 

March  27,  2004 

Anna  C.  Two  Crow 

KYLE  - Anna  C.  Two  Crow,  84,  Kyle,  died  Thursday,  March  25,  2004,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  Duane  Two  Crow,  Victor  Two  Crow,  Kyle,  and 
Darrell  Two  Crow  and  Cicero  Two  Crow,  both  of  Rapid  City;  three  daughters, 
lanet  Scherich  and  Stephanie  Wilcox,  both  of  Kyle,  and  DeAnna  Two  Crow, 
Rapid  City;  one  sister,  Sophie  Marie  Red  Wolf  Gay,  Kyle;  27  grandchildren; 
48  great-grandchildren;  and  six  great-great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Little  Wound  School  gym 
in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  March  29,  at  the  school  gym, 
with  the  Rev.  Frank  Schmitt  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 


Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


March  29,  2004 
Earl  Pickner 

FORT  THOMPSON  - Earl  Pickner,  67,  Fort  Thompson,  died  Saturday,  March  27, 
2004,  at  his  home.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Survivors  include  ten  children,  Robert  Pickner,  Billings,  Mont.,  Debra 
Pickner,  Chamberlain,  Tim  Pickner,  Mobridge,  Tom  Pickner,  Rapid  City,  Rick 
Pickner,  Randy  Pickner,  Earlwyn  Pickner,  Jeff  Pickner  and  Jason  Pickner 
all  of  Fort  Thompson,  and  Todd  Pickner,  Takini;  one  brother  Gilbert 
Pickner,  Fort  Thompson;  and  three  sisters,  Rosie  Koster,  Fort  Thompson, 
Margery  McFall,  Yankton,  and  Peggy  Steiger,  Chamberlain. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Margie.  Visitation  will  be  from  5 
p.m.  to  7 p.m.  CST  Tuesday,  March  30,  at  Wevik  Funeral  Chapel  in 
Chamberlain . 

Wake  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  CST  Wednesday,  March  31,  at  the 
Community  Center  in  Fort  Thompson.  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  CST  Thursday, 
April  1,  at  the  Community  Center.  Burial  will  be  at  Riverview  Cemetery  in 
Chamberlain . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

March  24,  2004 
Harold  Wesley  Rainwater 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Harold  Wesley  Rainwater,  74,  will  be  held  at  2 
p.m.,  Tuesday,  March  23,  2004,  at  the  Hart  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  with 
Pastor  Jim  Dearborn  officiating.  Internment  will  follow  at  the  Tahlequah 
City  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Hart  Funeral  Home  of  Tahlequah. 

Serving  as  pallbearers  will  be  Dan  Overman,  Butch  Ogden,  Jerry  Knight, 
David  Dotson,  Joe  Dotson  and  Gary  Rainwater.  Serving  as  honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  the  Adair  County  Retired  Teachers. 

Harold  Wesley  Rainwater  was  born  Sept.  10,  1929,  in  Tahlequah,  to  Newell 
and  Nina  (Holden)  Rainwater.  One  year  later  the  family  moved  to  Westville, 
where  he  grew  up  and  graduated  from  high  school  in  1947.  Harold  attended 
Connors  State  College  in  Warner,  and  then  graduated  from  Oklahoma  A&M 
College  in  Stillwater.  He  later  received  a master's  degree  in  education 
from  Northeastern  State  University  at  Tahlequah. 

Harold  served  his  country  during  the  Korean  War  as  a cryptographer  in 
the  U.S.  Army  stationed  in  Japan.  After  he  returned  home,  he  completed  his 
education,  and  began  his  teaching  career,  which  continued  for  the  next  30 
years . 

In  1955,  Harold  married  Margaret  Dotson.  He  and  Margaret  were  parents  of 
three  children:  Beverly  Ann,  Paul  Wesley  and  Brian  Harold.  The  family 
lived  on  a farm  near  Stilwell  for  32  years.  Harold  raised  Hereford  cattle 
and  baled  hay  to  feed  them  while  teaching  in  nearby  schools  at  Baron,  Zion, 
Peavine,  Maryetta  and  Stilwell. 

After  he  retired  from  teaching  and  the  children  had  left  home,  Harold 
and  Margaret  moved  to  a small  cabin  near  a spring  in  the  woods  near 
Tahlequah.  He  renovated  the  cabin,  making  it  a home  they  both  loved.  Near 
the  cabin  was  an  old  log  house  built  near  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

Harold  enjoyed  working  on  this  old  house,  preventing  its  further  decay  and 
making  it  look  somewhat  like  it  must  have  looked  over  100  years  ago. 

Harold  was  a good,  decent  man  who  valued  civic  responsibility,  and  found 
pleasure  in  helping  others.  He  believed  in  Jesus  as  his  personal  savior, 

and  watched  in  anticipation  of  his  return.  He  would  do  anything  to  help 

his  family,  once  building  a trailer  and  a large  dog  pen  from  scratch  in 

the  snow  to  transport  his  son's  dog  700  miles  - all  to  save  the  dog's  life. 

He  was  always  building  and  remodeling  houses  with  his  family  as  the  glad 
beneficiaries.  He  enjoyed  building  fences,  clearing  land,  working  hard, 
meeting  challenges,  greeting  friends, and  telling  jokes.  He  loved  sports, 
especially  watching  NCAA  basketball  games. 

Harold's  dad;  mom;  twin  brother,  Gerald;  and  Gerald's  wife,  Loretta; 
were  all  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


He  is  survived  by  his  family  who  love  him  dearly:  wife  Margaret,  of  the 
home  near  Tahlequah;  daughter,  Beverly  Sturgis  and  husband,  Kerry,  of 
Albuquerque,  N.M.;  son,  Paul,  of  Tahlequah;  and  son,  Brian  and  his  partner 
Brenda,  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  his  only  grandchild,  Wesley  Dean  Rainwater, 
son  of  Brian  and  Brenda  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  sisters,  Helen  Haney  and 
husband  Stanley  of  Tulsa,  and  Nadean  Tays  and  husband.  Herb  of  Austin, 
Texas;  several  nieces  and  nephews,  other  relatives,  and  many  friends. 

Those  planning  an  expression  of  sympathy  are  asked  to  consider  Habitat 
For  Humanity,  P.0.  Box  1876,  Tahlequah,  Okla.,  74464-1876. 

Hart  Funeral  Home,  1506  N.  Grand,  456-8823. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

March  24,  2004 

Esther  Pewo 

APACHE  - Funeral  for  Esther  Pewo,  71,  Apache,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Thursday 
at  Apache  Reformed  Church  with  the  Rev.  Mike  Harjo  officiating. 

Rosary  will  be  said  at  7 p.m.  Friday  at  Calvary  Hill  Chapel,  Dallas. 
Funeral  Mass  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Calvary  Hill  Chapel. 

Mrs.  Pewo  died  Tuesday,  March  23,  2004,  at  her  home. 

Burial  will  be  at  Calvary  Hill  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home,  Lawton. 

She  was  born  April  14,  1932,  to  Camillo  and  Lydia  Anguiano.  She  married 
Robert  "Bobby"  Pewo  on  Dec.  5,  1959,  in  Dallas. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Apache;  five  daughters  and  two  sons-in- 
law:  Wilma  and  Alva  Dee  Tsoodle,  Norma  Chalepah,  Susan  and  Troy  Marlowe, 
Lydia  Garcia  and  Alice  Flores;  three  sons  and  two  daughters-in-law:  Billy 
and  Tracy  Pewo,  David  Garcia  and  Camillo  and  Betty  Garcia;  three  brothers 
and  sisters-in-law:  Samuel  and  Rebecca  Anguiano,  Fred  and  leannie  Anguiano 
and  3oe  and  Helen  Anguiano;  25  grandchildren;  and  18  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

March  23,  2004 

Maurice  Benally 
Sweetwater,  Ariz. 

March  15,  1919  - March  21,  2004 

Maurice  Benally,  85,  of  Sweetwater,  Ariz.,  passed  from  this  life  Sunday, 
March  21,  2004,  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  March  15,  1919,  at  Sweetwater, 
Ariz . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  24,  2004,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Sweetwater. 

The  family  has  entrusted  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock 
with  the  arrangements,  (505)  368-4607. 

March  28,  2004 

Louise  Rose  Nez 
Farmington 

Ian.  12,  1949  - March  26,  2004 

Louise  Rose  Nez,  55,  of  Farmington,  passed  away  Friday,  March  26,  2004, 
in  Farmington.  She  was  born  3an.  12,  1949,  in  Nageezi,  New  Mexico  to  Sam 
and  Mary  Wilson. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home, 
103  E.  Ute  Street,  Farmington.  505-325-8688. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
March  23,  2004 
Hoskie  Yazzie  Sr. 

THOREAU  - Services  for  Hoskie  Yazzie  Sr.,  79,  were  10  a.m.,  today  at 


First  Baptist  Church,  Thoreau.  Edward  King  Sr.  officiated.  Burial  followed 
at  Thoreau  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  March  18  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Dune  10,  1924  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows  Together 
People  Clan. 

Yazzie  was  a rancher  and  was  retired  from  the  railroad.  His  hobbies 
included  puzzles  and  listening  to  country  music. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Christine  W.  Yazzie  of  Thoreau;  sons,  Hoskie 
Yazzie  Dr.  of  Damestown  and  Tommy  Yazzie  of  Continental  Divide;  daughter, 
Emma  Yazzie  of  Continental  Divide;  brothers,  Leo  Nez  of  Coolidge,  Tom  Nez 
Sr.  and  Willie  Nez  Sr.  both  of  Thoreau;  sisters,  Irene  Wero  of  Rehoboth, 
Dorothy  Begay  and  Irene  Dehiya  of  Mariano  Lake,  Helen  Largo,  Mary  Yazzie, 
Grace  Shorty,  Nellie  Charley  and  Elise  Charley  of  Thoreau;  16 
grandchildren;  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son.  Van  Yazzie;  daughter,  Mary 
Yazzie;  parents.  Dim  B.  and  Lorraine  Nez;  brother,  Dohnny  N.  Begay;  and 
sister.  Rose  Gray. 

Pallbearers  were  Dones  Larry,  Shane  Yazzie,  Isaac  Turner,  Dulius  Larry, 
Wilson  Lee  Yazzie  and  Lallo  Yazzie. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  24,  2004 
Lawrence  Begay 

STEAMBOAT,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Lawrence  Begay,  79,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  March  25,  at  All  Saints  Catholic  Church,  Ganado,  Ariz.  Father 
Flann  O'Neil  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  plot.  Steamboat. 

Begay  died  March  20  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  April  26,  1924,  in 
Steamboat  into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Begay  attended  school  in  Kearns  Canyon  and  Chinle,  Ariz.  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  His  hobbies  included  rodeos  and  ranching. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Florence  Roger  Begay;  son,  Chester  Roger 
Begay;  sisters,  Louise  Shirley  of  Phoenix,  Gladys  Williams  and  Susan 
Thompson  both  of  Steamboat;  and  five  grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Hasbah  Begay  and  Hosteen  Tse 
Ni  Toh;  brothers,  Kenneth  Begay  and  Dohnny  Begay;  and  sister,  Ida  B.  Tahy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Luther  Tahy,  Lee  Mike  Begay,  Emery  Tahy,  Lanteo 
Haskie  and  Dason  Begay. 

Silver  Creek  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  25,  2004 
Virgina  Ashley 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Virginia  Ashley,  47,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
March  26  at  Good  News  Mission,  Houck.  Rev.  Milton  Shirlson  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Houck  Community  Cemetery. 

Ashley  died  March  22  in  Tuscon,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Oct.  4,  1956  in 
Rehoboth . 

Ashley  graduated  from  Rosewell  High  School,  Rosewell,  Calif.  Her  hobbies 
included  reading,  writing,  T.V  and  music. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Byron  Ashley  of  Querino  Canyon,  Ariz.  and 
Orlando  Begay  of  Phoenix;  daughters,  Victoria  Six,  Bernita  Yazzie,  Vera 
Begay  of  Querino  Canyon  and  Roberta  Begay  of  Phoenix;  mother,  Anna  Ashley; 
brothers,  Larry  Ashley  of  Houck,  Leonard  Ashley,  Peter  Ashley  of  Querino 
Canyon,  Presley,  Perry,  Phillip  and  Preston  Ashley  of  St.  George,  Utah; 
sisters,  Dennie  Slick  of  Querino,  Ariz.,  and  Anna  George  of  Houck;  and  one 
grandchild . 

Ashley  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Dohn  Ashley;  and  brothers, 
Stanley  Ashley,  Clinton  Ashley,  Harry  Ashley,  Edward  Ashley  and  Nathaniel 
Ashley;  and  sisters,  Grace  Ashley  and  Alta  Ashley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Derrick  G.,  Byron  A.,  Don  G.,  Stoney  Y.,  Melcom  G., 
Rudy  A.,  Richard  0.,  Roy  Ashley  and  Veron  Nez. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


March  26,  2004 


Jeanette  Plain  Eagle 

FORT  WINGATE  - Services  for  Jeanette  Eagle,  34,  will  be  10  a.m., 

Saturday,  March  27  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert 
Schneider,  OFM,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  private  family 
cemetery,  Tachinee,  Ariz. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.,  tonight  at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Eagle 
died  March  23  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Dune  10,  1969  in  Gallup  into 
the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan. 

Eagle  attended  Valley  High  School,  Window  Rock  High  School,  Mesa 
Community  College  and  UNM-Gallup  Branch.  She  was  an  assistant  Rodeo 
Secretary.  Fler  hobbies  included  volleyball,  softball,  beadwork,  music  and 
traveling. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Kevin  Francisco  of  Fort  Wingate;  son, 

Wyatt  Rope  Francisco  of  Fort  Wingate;  daughters,  Kylisha  Franchesca  Plain 
Eagle  and  Kynita  Alnabah  Plain  Eagle  both  of  Fort  Wingate;  brothers,  Duane 
Etsitty  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  Eldon  Etsitty  of  Window  Rock,  Everett  Etsitty 
of  Chinle,  Ariz.  Garrett  Etsitty  of  Mesa,  Ariz.  and  Ward  Etsitty  of  Lupton, 
Ariz.;  and  sisters,  Edelina  Etsitty  of  Window  Rock,  Patti  Etsitty  of 
Gallup,  Ninahasbah  Etsitty-Yazzie  Mesa  and  Terri  Smith  of  Lupton. 

Eagle  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Duanita  Shirley  and  Edward  E. 
Etsitty. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Curtis  Carviso,  Kernie  Carviso,  Duane  Etsitty,  Eldon 
Etsitty,  Everett  Etsitty,  Garrett  Etsitty,  Ward  Etsitty  and  Timothy  Skeet. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Deremy  Jeremiah  Thompson 

STANDING  ROCK  - Services  for  Jeremy  Thompson,  27,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  March  27  at  Bible  Baptist  Sheperd  Church,  Standing  Rock.  Rev. 

Neil  Foerster  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  plot. 

Thompson  died  March  20  in  Standing  Rock.  Fie  was  born  Dec.  19,  1976  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan.  Thompson 
attended  Crownpoint  High  School  and  Wingate  High  School.  Fie  was  employed 
as  a construction  worker  in  Cibecue,  Ariz. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Delborah  Dickier  Trijllo  of  Dallas,  Texas 
and  Jerry  Thompson  of  Dalton  Pass;  brothers,  Dexter  Thompson  of  Dallas  and 
Michael  Trijllo  Jr.;  sister,  Lena  Trijllo;  and  grandparents,  Marlene  and 
Tom  B.  Jones  of  Standing  Rock,  Bobby  Chee  Thompson  of  Dalton  Pass  and  Lucy 
Thompson  of  Thoreau. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dion  Joe,  Jerome  Thompson,  Jason  Jones,  Tom  B.  Jones, 
Larson  Chaco,  Dennis  Yazzie,  Mike  B.  James,  Jerry  Louis,  Danny  Yazzie, 
Dexter  Thompson  and  Jerry  Thompson. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  27,  2004 

Alta  Tsi'najinnie  Bert 

PINON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Alta  Bert,  79,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Tuesday, 

March  30  at  Pinon  Valley  Church.  Tom  White  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  family  plot,  Pinon. 

Bert  was  born  into  the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  of  the 
Forest  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  Kee  Bert  Sr.;  sons  Flamy  T.  Bert  and 
Edwind  Bert,  both  of  Pinon,  Ariz.,  Edison  Bert  of  Flard  Rock,  Ariz.,  and 
Thom  Bert  of  Winslow,  Ariz.;  daughters,  Shirley  McCabe  of  Page,  Ariz., 
Elouise  John  of  Pinon,  and  Linda  Tso  of  Sanders,  Ariz.;  parents  Warren 
Tsinajinnie  and  Vivian  White;  brother  Gordon  Tsinajinnie;  sisters,  Jesse 
Shonie  and  Jane  Smith,  81  grandchildren,  73  great-grandchildren  and  four 
great -great -grandchildren . 

Bert  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son  Kee  Bert  Jr.;  brothers,  Albert 
Ranger  and  Steve  Tsinajinnie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Fernando  Bert,  Ericson  Bert,  Alfredrick  John, 

Ambrose  Wesley,  Mattaniah  John  and  Charles  McCabe. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

March  23,  2004 
Lena  Marie  Naltazan 

Lena  Marie  Naltazan,  96,  of  San  Carlos  died  March  17,  2004,  at  Heritage 
Health  Care  Center  in  Globe.  She  was  born  in  San  Carlos. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Ophelia  Ina  Kill  and  Maryland  Thomas  of 
Ft.  McDowell;  two  sons,  Leroy  Patten  and  Manuel  Steven  of  San  Carlos;  one 
sister,  Margaret  Mashill  John  of  San  Pueblo,  Calif.;  and  numerous 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great-grandchild . 

A wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Friday,  March  26,  at  the  Lena  Naltazan 
residence  in  San  Carlos.  Rosary  will  follow  at  7 p.m. 

Funeral  service  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March  27,  at 
Burdette  Hall  in  San  Carlos.  Interment  will  be  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Lionel  Nochey 

Lionel  Nochey,  62  of  San  Carlos  died  March  13,  2004,  in  Phoenix.  Born  in 
San  Carlos,  he  was  a laborer  for  the  forestry  department. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  March  21  at  American  Indian  Church  in  San 
Carlos.  Interment  was  in  Northgate  Cemetery.  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe 
handled  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

March  28,  2004 

Josephine  "Josie"  Mary  Williams  Humphreys 

Josephine  "Josie"  Mary  Williams  Humphreys,  born  May  27,  1941,  in  Tacoma, 
WA,  joined  her  family  into  rest  on  March  24,  2004. 

Josie  was  a member  of  the  Tulalip  Tribes  of  Washington  and  of  St.  Anne's 
Catholic  Mission.  She  retired  from  the  Snohomish  County  PUD  after  many 
years  of  service. 

Josie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Martin  and  Margaret  Williams; 
sister  Florence  "Gladys"  McKay;  brothers,  Steve  "Rooster"  Williams,  Marvin 
"Spud"  Williams  and  Kenneth  Williams.  Josie  was  the  third  sibling,  and 
final  member,  of  her  family  to  pass  away  during  the  last  year.  The 
Williams  family  has  been  devastated  by  the  losses  of  Gladys,  Kenny,  Josie; 
and  cousin  George  Sebastian  Williams. 

Josie  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Robert  Humphreys;  sons  Myron  and  Tracy 
Humphreys,  and  Matt  Humphreys;  granddaughters,  Jennifer,  Sarah,  Brianna 
and  Mackenzie.  She  is  also  survived  by  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins 
and  friends. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Schaefer-Shipman  Funeral  Home. 
The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  the  Tulalip  Tribes  Community  Center  on 
Tuesday,  March  30,  2004  at  10:00am.  Fr.  Patrick  Twohy  will  officiate. 

Lunch  will  follow  at  the  Tulalip  Tribal  Community  Center. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 

March  24,  2004 

Dwayne  Bow  Hevewah 

FORT  HALL  - Shoshone  Bannock  Tribal  Member,  Dwayne  Bow  Hevewah,  25, 
passed  away  Sunday  morning,  March  22,  2004. 

He  was  born  June  10,  1979  in  Pocatello,  Idaho.  Bow  grew  up  in  the  Fort 
Hall  area  and  attended  school  in  Blackfoot,  and  Sho  Ban  High  School.  His 
favorite  hobby  was  working  on  cars.  He  enjoyed  customizing  (low  riders), 
repairing  and  installing  the  stereo  systems.  He  loved  to  camp,  fish  and 
raft  in  the  Salmon  and  Middle  Fork  areas. 

He  had  a deep  respect  for  our  Native  spiritual  ways  and  ceremonies.  He 
was  of  the  many  who  helped  protect  Castle  Rock  from  being  developed  in 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Bow's  greatest  love  was  for  his  two  young  sons,  Keenan  Lee  and  Latrell 


Hobby.  He  loved  being  a dad,  and  spent  a lot  of  quality  time  with  his  sons 
He  always  played  cars  and  wrestled  with  them;  Bow  made  sure  there  were 
always  hugs  and  kisses 

Dwayne  Bow  is  survived  by  his  two  sons;  his  parents.  Hobby  and  Melissa 
Broncho  Hevewah;  a brother,  Curtis  Captain  (Vanessa  Schrock);  maternal 
grandparents,  Minerva  Osborne  and  McManus  Broncho;  paternal  grandmother, 
Edna  Hevewah,  including  John  Hevewah,  Eloise  Little,  and  Iva  Lee  Osborne. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Nikeea  Jessie  Hevewah,  grandfather 
Abner  Hevewah,  uncles,  Kirby  and  Keith  Hevewah,  great-grandparents,  lames 
and  losie  Papse,  lohn  Hevewah  Sr.,  lane  Nephi  Hevewah. 

Dwayne  will  be  taken  to  Minerva  Osbornes'  residence  on  Ferry  Butte  Road 
(Gibson)  today,  Tuesday,  March  23,  2004.  Traditional  tribal  funeral 
services  will  be  conducted  on  Thursday,  March  26,  2004,  at  2 p.m.,  at  the 
Sand  Hill  Cemetery,  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation.  All  funeral  arrangements 
are  family-directed. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Pocatella  Idaho  State  lournal. 

March  27,  2004 
lohnny  Fred  Damon 

POPLAR  - lohnny  Fred  Damon,  46,  of  Poplar,  formerly  of  Wolf  Point,  died 
March  19,  2004,  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  after  a long  illness. 

A wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  March  28,  at  the  Poplar  Cultural 
Center.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  March  29,  at  the 
Poplar  Cultural  Center.  Interment  will  be  in  Poplar  City  Cemetery. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

March  24,  2004 

Betty  Stripped  Squirrel 

Betty  Stripped  Squirrel,  62,  of  the  Piikani  Nation,  passed  away  in 
Pincher  Creek  on  Mar.  12,  2004. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  Starr  School  on  Thursday,  Mar.  18  at  2 p.m 
with  interment  in  Takes  Gun  Cemetery. 

Eden's  Funeral  Home  of  Pincher  Creek  handled  the  arrangements . 

Betty  was  born  Feb.  27,  1942  in  Browning  to  Bert  Stripped  Squirrel  and 
Rose  "Lucy"  Takes  Gun.  Betty  was  raised  on  both  the  Piikani  Reserve  and 
the  Blackfeet  Reserve.  In  her  early  years  she  was  a laborer  in  the  crop 
fields  throughout  Alberta.  Betty  loved  making  native  crafts,  which  are 
enjoyed  by  her  friends  and  relatives,  north  and  south  of  the  border. 
Betty's  biggest  love  was  raising  her  children. 

She  is  survived  by  her  aunt  Esther  Little  Leaf,  her  brothers  Jimmy 
Stripped  Squirrel  and  Earl  Old  Person,  her  children  Alfred  (Ann)  Stripped 
Squirrel,  Bernadette  (Ivan)  Stripped  Squirrel,  Yvette  (Marshall)  Stripped 
Squirrel  and  Leslie  Stripped  Squirrel  and  by  eight  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  husband  Terry  Day  Rider,  her  sisters  Hazel 
North  Peigan  and  Eunice  Good  Rider,  her  brothers  Ben  Kills  on  Top  and  Dave 
Roundine  Sr.  She  was  also  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  grandparents 
Chief  White  Calf  and  Ms.  Little  Plume  of  the  Blackfeet  Reserve,  her 
paternal  grandparents  Norbert  Stripped  Squirrel  and  Julianna  Crow  Flag  of 
the  Piikani  Reserve. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

March  29,  2004 

Darryl  Lynn  Kirkaldie  Jr. 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Darryl  Lynn  Kirkaldie  Jr.,  24,  of  Fort  Belknap,  a 


firefighter,  was  found  dead  Saturday  north  of  Hays.  He  had  been  missing 
since  Nov.  27. 

A wake  and  rosary  service  is  7 p.m.  Tuesday  at  St.  Paul's  Recreation 
Center  in  Fort  Belknap.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the 
recreation  center,  with  burial  in  St.  Paul's  Mission  Cemetery.  Edwards 
Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Thea  Dohnson  Kirkaldie;  a daughter,  Chantell 
Talks  Different;  sons  Codie  Kirkaldie,  Dess  Kirkaldie  and  Keith  lake,  all 
of  Fort  Belknap;  his  mother,  Evelyn  Doney  of  Hays;  his  father,  Darryl  L. 
Kirkaldie  Sr.  of  Billings;  a brother,  Sheldon  Doney  of  Hays;  and  his 
grandmother,  Betty  Mason  of  Billings. 

The  cause  of  death  was  a self-inflicted  gunshot  wound. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

March  29,  2004 
Darryl  Kirkaldie  Dr. 

FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY  - Darryl  Lynn  Kirkaldie  Dr.,  24,  died  Nov.  27,  2003, 
at  Hays  due  to  a self-inflicted  gunshot  injury.  He  was  located  on  Friday, 
March  26,  2004,  an  eighth  of  a mile  north  of  Hays. 

A funeral  Mass  will  be  held  Wednesday  at  11  a.m.  in  Saint  Paul's  Mission 
Recreation  Center  with  burial  following  in  St.  Paul's  Mission  Cemetery. 
Wake  and  rosary  will  be  Tuesday  at  7 p.m.  in  St.  Paul's  Recreation  Center. 

Darryl  was  born  on  Feb.  5,  1979,  to  Darryl  and  Evelyn  (Doney)  Kirkaldie 
Sr.  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency. 

He  attended  grade  school  at  St.  Paul's  Mission  and  high  school  at 
Hays/Lodge  Pole  High  School.  Darryl  attended  carpentry  school  at  Anaconda. 

Darryl  married  Kristie  Reed  in  Hays  and  they  had  two  sons.  They  later 
divorced,  and  he  married  Thea  Dohnson  on  Nov.  22,  2002,  at  Fort  Belknap 
Agency. 

Darryl  was  a firefighter  for  six  years  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
forestry . 

He  was  an  amateur  boxer  for  15  years  and  fought  twice  in  the  tough  man's 
contest  in  Hardin.  Darryl  enjoyed  little  kids  and  giving  them  rides  on 
horses.  He  also  enjoyed  jogging,  hiking,  listening  to  old  country  music 
and  visiting  with  friends. 

Darryl  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Thea  Kirkaldie  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency; 
daughter,  Chantell  Talks  Different  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency;  sons,  Keith 
Dake  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Codie  Kirkaldie  and  Dess  Kirkaldie,  both  of 
Hays;  mother,  Evelyn  Doney  of  Hays;  father,  Darryl  Kirkaldie  Sr.  of 
Billings;  grandmother,  Betty  Mason  of  Billings;  and  numerous  uncles,  aunts 
and  cousins. 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 

March  25,  2004 

Nastasia  Peterson,  73 
Marshall 

Marshall  resident  Nastasia  Peterson,  73,  died  March  21,  2004,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

Visitation  was  Thursday  in  Chuathbaluk.  A service  will  be  at  2 p.m. 
Saturday  at  St.  Sergius  Russian  Orthodox  Church  at  Chuathbaluk  with  the 
Very  Rev.  Maxim  Isaac  and  the  Rev.  Nicholai  Isaac  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  in  Chuathbaluk. 

Mrs.  Peterson  was  born  Aug.  8,  1930,  in  Holitna.  She  was  a retired 
substance  abuse  counselor  in  Bethel. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

Mrs.  Peterson  enjoyed  berry  picking,  cutting  fish,  sewing,  jigsaw 
puzzles,  carving,  painting  and  being  an  artist. 

Her  family  wrote:  "She  was  a very  caring  person.  She  was  a very  hard 
worker,  had  a great  sense  of  humor  and  was  a good  listener.  She  always 
said  something  good  about  any  negative  outcome,  and  she  could  tell  you 


like  it  is,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  (She  will  be  missed)  so  very,  very 
much  and  she  will  always  be  in  (our)  hearts  and  prayers." 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  William  Peterson  of  Anchorage;  daughters, 
Mary  Morgan  of  Anchorage,  Nancy  Fitka  of  Marshall,  and  Martha  Pitka  of 
Bethel;  sons,  Wesley  Pitka,  Walter  Pitka  and  Alex  Peterson  of  Marshall; 
granddaughters,  Carol  Ausdahl,  Carla  Snow,  Silivia  Mendoza,  Lucia  Ma, 
Carmen  Pitka,  Maxine  Fitka,  Nicole  Owletuck,  Beverly  Owletuck,  Joanne 
Dickie,  Shawna  Pitka,  Georgieanne  Pitka  and  Elizabeth;  grandsons,  Benito 
Mendoza,  Robert  Pitka,  Nick  Fitka  Dr.,  Mikey  Fitka,  Carlie  Fitka,  Morgan 
Fitka,  Arthur  Owletuck,  Michael  Pitka,  Jonathan  Pitka,  Benny  Dickie  and 
Gabriel  Pitka;  great-grandchildren,  Aubrey  Fernandez,  Simon  Snow,  Luke 
Snow,  Robert  Manuel,  Andrew  Manuel,  Ilianna  Manuel  and  Kailey  Polty. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

March  25,  2004 

Matuska  Anna  'Emily'  Williams 

Juneau  resident  Matuska  Anna  "Emily"  Williams,  75,  died  March  21,  2004, 
in  Juneau. 

She  was  born  Aug.  10,  1928  in  Sitka  to  Mary  and  Frank  Marks.  She 
attended  the  Wrangell  Institute,  and  received  a GED  in  Juneau.  She  was  a 
homemaker,  living  in  Juneau  since  1977.  She  was  married  to  Father  Michael 
Williams,  a priest  at  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Juneau. 

Her  family  said  she  always  looked  forward  to  berry  picking  and  sharing 
that  with  her  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  and  parents. 

She  is  survived  by  daughters.  Sue  Ann  K.  Lindoff,  Tillie  M.  James, 
Pauline  D.  Hudson,  Natasha  Williams;  sons,  Billy  J.  Williams,  James  M. 
Williams,  Edward  F.  Williams,  Howard  G.  Williams,  Gordon  C.  Williams, 

Kevin  A.  Williams,  Leon  C.  Williams,  Rick  Iannalino;  sisters,  Judy  Brakel, 
Jeannette  Tabor,  Liz  Hill;  as  well  as  number  of  grandchildren,  great 
grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Honorary  pallbearers  include  Eunice  Akagi,  Dorothy  Wallace,  Ruth  James, 
Judy  Bracket,  Emma  Demmert,  Judy  Hanson  and  Liz  Hill. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  March  25,  at  Tlingit 
and  Haida  Community  Council.  Graveside  burial  services  spring  2004  at 
Alaskan  Memorial  Mortuary. 

March  28,  2004 

Dan  Frank 

Dan  Frank,  80,  died  Saturday,  March  27,  2004,  in  his  sleep  in  Fairbanks 
after  a brief  bout  with  cancer. 

The  son  of  Sarah  and  Johnny  Frank,  he  was  born  Feb.  24,  1924,  at  camp 
near  Arctic  Village.  He  was  married  to  the  late  Jean  Ribaloff  Frank  for  51 
years,  the  father  of  seven  children,  stepfather  to  three  and  has  many 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

Visitation  will  be  Tuesday,  March  30,  at  11  a.m.  at  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Fairbanks  with  a memorial  service  at  noon.  A potlatch 
will  be  held  at  the  church  following  the  services. 

He  will  be  buried  at  Venetie  later  in  the  week.  Services  there  are 
pending. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

March  23,  2004 
Ronald  Victor  Badger 

BADGER  - It  is  with  great  sadness  that  the  family  of  Ronald  Victor 
Badger  announce  his  sudden  passing  on  Saturday,  March  20,  2004  in  Moose 
Jaw  at  the  at  of  33  years. 

Ronald  was  predeceased  by  his  mother,  Harriet;  his  brothers.  Nelson 
Shingoose,  Earl  Shingoose  and  Hector  Badger,  Jr.  and  his  nephew. 


Christopher  Shingoose. 

Ronald  is  survived  by  his  daughters,  Dodi  and  Emilie  Badger;  his  father. 
Hector  Badger;  his  brother,  Steven  Badger;  his  sisters,  Margaret  (Doug) 
Norris,  Debra  Nabess,  Delores  (Stan)  Severight  and  Darlene  Langan;  his 
aunties,  Elizabeth  (Edgar)  Keshane  and  Elizabeth  Tourangeau;  his  uncles, 
Albert  Keshane,  Lambert  Keshane  and  Cuthbert  Keshane  as  well  as  numerous 
nieces,  nephews,  other  relatives  and  friends. 

The  wake  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  March  23,  2004  at  4:00  p.m.  from  the 
Cote  First  Nation  Band  Hall.  Funeral  Services  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
March  24,  2004  at  10:00  a.m.  from  the  Cote  First  Nation  Band  Hall.  The 
interment  will  follow  in  the  Badger  Family  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Christie-Hill  Funeral  Chapel 
& Crematorium,  Yorkton,  Saskatchewan. 

March  27,  2004 

Dohnnie  Ambrose  Musqua 
Moose  Daw,  SK 

AMBROSE  MUSQUA,  DOHNNIE  April  1,  1979  March  20,  2004  - Moose  Daw 

Dohnnie  leaves  to  mourn  his  passing  and  cherish  his  memory,  his  partner, 
Amanda  Maple;  his  daughter  Mercedes  and  his  son  Avery;  his  parents  Karen 
(Lambert)  Keshane  and  Adolphus  (Peggy)  Musqua;  his  siblings,  Roberta 
(Robert),  Cheryl  (Dustin),  Kyle,  Senora,  Santana,  Randy,  Lanney,  Franklyn, 
Mara,  Desiree,  Taylor,  D.D.,  Katrina  and  Lisa;  his  special  Big  Granny, 
Elizabeth  Keshane  as  well  as  numerous  other  relatives  and  many,  many  good 
friends . 

Dohnnie  was  predeceased  by  one  baby  through  miscarriage  in  2002;  his 
maternal  grandparents.  Hazel  and  Kenneth  Quewezance;  his  paternal 
grandparents,  Mary  and  Ambrose  Musqua  and  his  cousin,  Merrill  Quewezance, 
auntie  Evelyn  Quewezance.  We  love  you  Dohnnie  and  we'll  see  you  again. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2004  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

April  10,  2004 

Yuchi  Wadaa/big  summer  moon 

Algonquin  Suquanni  kesos/moon  when  they  set  Indian  corn 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  News  and  Information  Distribution,  Netrez-L  and 
Rez  Life  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

i Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+- 

+- 


We  did  not  ask  you  white  men  to  come  here.  The  Great  Spirit  gave  us 
this  country  as  a home.  You  had  yours.  We  did  not  interfere  with  you. 
The  Great  Spirit  gave  us  plenty  of  land  to  live  on,  and  buffalo,  deer, 
antelope  and  other  game.  But  you  have  come  here;  you  are  taking  my 
land  from  me;  you  are  killing  off  our  game,  so  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
live.  Now,  you  tell  us  to  work  for  a living,  but  the  Great  Spirit  did 
not  make  us  to  work,  but  to  live  by  hunting.  You  white  men  can  work  if 
you  want  to.  We  do  not  interfere  with  you,  and  again  you  say,  why  do 
you  not  become  civilized?  We  do  not  want  your  civilization!  We  would 
live  as  our  fathers  did,  and  their  fathers  before  them." 

_ Chief  Crazy  Horse,  Oglala 


__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
to  the  democratic  principles  I 
of  the  Republic  [ 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 
States  Constitution,  [ 

so  that  my  forefathers  \ 

shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 
__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 


For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

[The  following  observations  are  from  my  half-side,  Janet 

owlstar@speakeasy.org  http://www.owlstar.com] 

In  a St.  Petersburg  Times  (Apr. 2,  2004)  editorial,  the  writer  poses  the 
spectre  of  spousal  abuse  as  a rationale  for  continuing  state  law 
enforcement  activities  on  sovereign  tribal  land  in  Florida.  How,  they  ask, 
will  abused  women  be  protected  if  the  state  does  not  enforce  its  laws? 

How,  they  ask,  will  non-Indians  be  guaranteed  equal  protection  under  the 
law  to  that  of  Indians  on  the  reservation?  Let  me  ask  this  instead.  How 
well  have  Indian  women  and  children  been  protected  under  state  law?  How 
have  their  children  and  their  livelihoods  been  protected?  How  much 
respect  is  given  to  their  traditional  ways  of  resolving  family  conflict? 
How  have  the  Indians  been  given  equal  protection  to  that  of  non-Indians 
off  the  reservation?  (There's  a story  out  of  Nebraska  from  4/5/04  that 
suggests  an  answer  to  that  question.) 

The  story  admits  that  the  Miccosuckees  maintain  a trained  and  certified 
police  force.  Why  should  this  NATION  need  the  certification  of  a 
neighboring  STATE?  Other  reservations  and  states  have  entered  into 
voluntary  law  enforcement  sharing  agreements  that  seem  to  be  working  out 
well  and  creating  an  attitude  of  trust  and  cooperation  rather  than  "down- 
your-throat"  compliance.  Interesting  that  Florida  would  prefer  the  latter 
route . 

Unrelated  issue:  A news  story  from  4/6  Farmington  Daily  Times 
identifies  a Chevron  oil  official  who  has  held  federal  government 
positions  as  the  chief  negotiator  in  the  Interior  Trust  case.  Now  it  may 
just  be  untrusting  of  me,  and  I believe  the  Cobell  lawyers  did  have  a say 
in  the  matter,  but  this  just  seems  too  hand-and-glove  between  the 
defendants'  interests  and  the  person  guiding  negotiations. 

lanet  Smith  +///  owlstar@speakeasy . org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  /*/+  OwlStar  Trading  Post 
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News  of  the  people  feat 

- Times  Editorial: 

The  Law  of  the  Land 

- Ex-oil  Official 

to  mediate  Interior  Lawsuit 

- Conference  details 
Problems  with  BIA  reorg. 

- Lawmakers  press  Norton 
to  overturn  Schaghticoke 

- Gabriel  inks  new  Policing  Deal 

- Keith  Myiow  seeks  Public  Inquiry 

- Cherokee  Nation 

and  Bacone  College  Team-Up 

- Citizen  Potawatomi 
purchases  Kansas  Land 

- Sac-Fox  Chief  looking  toward 
Economic  Development 


red  in  this  issue  

- Boost  Graduation  rate 
for  Indian  Students 

- Native  Issues  go  unnoticed 

- Tli  Cho  bill  makes  first  pass 
through  Parliament 

- Acting  Police  Chief 
takes  over  Kanesatake 

- Indian  Lawmaker  cited 
for  Eagle  Feather  in  Car 

- Lawsuit  alleges  Recruiter 
assaulted  Indian  Woman 

- Peltier  asks  Congress  for  help 

- FBI  releases  nearly  800  Pages 
in  Peltier  Case 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  ACLU  files  Lawsuit: 


- Gila  River  opens  Huhugam  Center  Indian  who  refuses  to  cut  Hair 

- Senator  pushes  Land  for  Tribe  - Rustywire: 

- Chinook  scale  back  Coming  Home  from  Boarding  School 

Lewis  and  Clark  Role  - Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- BIA  'short-changing'  - Larry  Kibby  Poem: 

Kayenta  School  Ancestral  Strong 

- Upcoming  Events 

"RE : Times  Editorial:  The  Law  of  the  Land"  

Date:  Mon,  5 Apr  2004  09:06:21  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="WHOSE  LAW?  WHOSE  LAND?" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. sptimes . com/2004/04/02/Opinion/The_law_of_the_land . shtml 

The  law  of  the  land 
A Times  Editorial 
Published  April  2,  2004 

Native  American  women  and  children  are  victims  of  domestic  abuse  at  rates 
that  are  among  the  highest  in  the  country  for  any  minority  group.  Yet,  if 
a measure  being  pushed  hard  by  the  Miccosukee  Indian  Tribe  becomes  law, 
local  policing  agencies  would  be  barred  from  responding  to  calls  for  help 
on  reservation  land. 

The  Miccosukees  say  they  want  out  from  under  the  state  criminal  justice 
system.  If  tribes  are  truly  autonomous  sovereigns  within  U.S.  territory, 
they  assert,  then  they  should  be  subject  to  federal  law  enforcement  only. 
Billy  Cypress,  the  tribe's  chairman,  compares  the  tribe's  situation  to 
having  Alabama  sheriffs  oversee  Florida's  law  enforcement.  To  rectify  this, 
the  Miccosukees  are  backing  SB  1288,  a bill  that  would  give  control  over 
all  crimes  committed  on  its  lands  to  tribal  authorities  and  the  federal 
government . 

The  Miccosukees  have  pursued  this  change  in  law  with  remarkable  vigor 
over  the  last  two  legislative  sessions.  Using  its  wealth  of  casino  money, 
the  tribe  has  employed  an  army  of  lobbyists  and  contributed  heavily  to 
lawmakers'  campaigns.  But  their  cause  has  run  up  against  significant 
opposition,  including  the  Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement,  all  67 
sheriffs  and  the  state  attorneys  across  Florida.  The  state's  law 
enforcement  community  questions  whether  non-Indians  who  come  on  Miccosukee 
land  to  gamble,  play  golf  or  enjoy  other  tourist  activities  will  receive 
equal  protection  and  justice  from  tribal  police  and  courts.  Will  crimes 
committed  by  tribe  members  be  duly  punished?  In  at  least  one  prominent 
case,  a police  investigation  into  a murder  thought  to  be  committed  by  a 
tribe  member  was  hampered  when  agents  had  difficulty  accessing  witnesses 
on  tribal  land. 

While  the  Miccosukees  do  maintain  a trained  and  locally  certified  police 
force,  any  state  control  to  maintain  standards  of  policing  would  be 
relinquished  if  the  law  is  changed.  And  the  FBI  is  no  substitute.  The 
Miami  office  of  the  FBI  handles  all  of  South  Florida,  the  Caribbean  and 
South  America.  The  office,  with  its  current  focus  on  counterterrorism, 
simply  does  not  have  the  resources  to  investigate  the  plethora  of  offenses 
that  might  occur  at  the  many  Miccosukee  recreation  destinations. 

The  Miccosukees  point  out  that  Florida  is  one  of  only  a handful  of 
states  that  still  subject  its  Indian  reservations  to  state  jurisdiction. 

But  as  the  reservations  become  meccas  for  gambling  and  other  pursuits  by 
non-tribe  members,  and  as  the  Miccosukees  buy  up  more  facilities  and  land 
to  expand  their  operations,  the  need  for  uniform  crime  control  and 
prevention  becomes  heightened.  Today,  the  rationale  for  the  state  to 
continue  to  assert  criminal  justice  jurisdiction  is  even  greater  than  in 
years  past.  The  power  to  uphold  the  law  in  this  state  is  not  one  to  be 
relinquished  so  lightly. 

Copyright  c.  2002-2004  St.  Petersburg  Times.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Former  oil  official  to  mediate  lawsuit  against  Interior 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
April  6,  2004 

NAGEEZI  - A former  Chevron  Corporation  oil  official  was  chosen  to  mediate 
a class-action  lawsuit  between  300,000  Native  Americans  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  a multi-billion  dollar  accounting  dispute  of  oil  and 
gas  royalty  payments  dating  back  to  1887. 

Charles  Byron  Renfrew,  75,  was  named  April  2 to  mediate  the  Cobell  v. 
Norton  class-action  lawsuit,  Dennis  Gingold  said  Monday  during  a meeting 
with  more  than  150  Navajo  allottees  at  the  Nageezi  Chapter  House.  Gingold 
is  the  lead  attorney  for  Elouise  Cobell 

Cobell  and  Ervin  Chavez,  president  of  the  Shii  Shi  Keyah  (Our  Land) 
Association,  also  attended. 

Renfrew,  who  had  a 784-foot  Chevron  oil  tanker  named  after  him,  was 
Chevron's  vice  president  of  legal  affairs  in  1983  and  became  its  director 
in  1984.  Another  notable  who  had  an  oil  tanker  named  after  her  was 
National  Security  Advisor  Condoleezza  Rice,  formally  with  Chevron. 

Renfrew  retired  from  Chevron  in  1993  and  went  into  private  law  practice 
in  San  Francisco. 

Gingold,  who  blasted  the  oil  industry  for  its  alleged  greed  and  the  Bush 
administration  for  its  alleged  corruption  through  most  of  the  all-day 
meeting,  did  not  mention  Renfrew  had  worked  as  an  oil  executive. 

"Why  don't  you  ever  get  satisfaction  to  your  questions?  It's  simple.  It 
comes  down  to  greed,"  Gingold  said  to  the  allottees.  "It's  big  oil,  it's 
big  pipelines,  big  gas  and  big  coal.  Too  many  people  are  making  money  at 
your  expense  and  they  don't  want  to  give  it  up." 

Renfrew  was  appointed  by  President  Richard  Nixon  in  1971  as  a federal 
judge  to  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  Northern  District  of  California.  He 
served  as  deputy  attorney  general  under  President  limmy  Carter  in  1980. 

Washington  attorney  lohn  G.  Bickerman,  a member  of  the  American  College 
of  Civil  Trial  Mediators,  was  also  named  April  2 as  a co-mediator,  Gingold 
said.  His  private  law  firm  is  Bickerman  Dispute  Resolution,  PLLC. 

Bickerman  worked  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  a mediator 
between  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Hopi  Tribe  over  closing  a shared 
landfill.  That  case,  involving  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  is  still 
ongoing. 

Cobell,  lead  plaintiff  against  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  won  the 
first  part  of  her  eight-year-old  lawsuit.  The  United  States  admitted  it 
did  not  keep  accurate  oil  and  gas  royalty  payment  records  and  accounts  for 
thousands  of  Native  Americans  throughout  the  west  for  more  than  a century. 

"It  was  not  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,"  Gingold  said,  adding 
the  judgment  cannot  now  be  reopened. 

The  second  part  of  the  lawsuit,  still  in  litigation,  would  determine  how 
much  the  United  States  would  pay,  if  anything,  to  close  the  case. 

"The  government  cannot  just  tell  us,  'Sorry  we  lost  the  records.  We 
can't  give  you  an  accounting  of  your  money.'  They  can't  get  away  with  that 
anymore,"  Cobell  said. 

The  oil  and  gas  royalty  payments  - not  counting  more  than  a century's 
worth  of  interest  - would  total  $13  billion,  Gingold  said.  That  would  be 
$175  billion  in  today's  dollars  when  compounded  interest  is  figured  in,  he 
added . 

Gingold  said  it  was  not  realistic  to  see  that  amount. 


That  amount  also  does  not  include  missing  allotted  land,  Gingold  said. 
"There  are  9 to  11  million  acres  held  in  trust.  In  the  late  1800s  and 
early  1900s  there  was  54  million  acres  held  in  trust.  What  happened  to  the 
40  million  acres?" 

Gingold  said  that  10,000  Native  Americans  fought  overseas  in  World  War  I. 
When  many  of  them  came  back  they  found  their  allotted  land  had  been 
converted  into  fee  land  and  privately  sold. 

"It  (the  case)  screams  to  the  heavens  for  justice,"  Cobell  said. 

She  added  she  would  like  to  see  an  out-of-court  settlement  but  the 
government  keeps  deceiving  them.  "The  battle  has  been  a tough  one.  They're 
coming  at  us  from  every  direction." 

The  Bush  administration  has  spent  more  than  $100  million  in  legal  fees 
fighting  the  lawsuit,  Gingold  said,  adding,  the  U.S.  government  has  used 
120  attorneys  from  54  law  firms. 

The  Cobell  law  team  consists  of  Gingold  and  four  other  attorneys. 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Conference  details  problems  with  BIA  reorganization 
Grazing  trespass,  rude  bureaucrats-to  name  a few 
OKMULGEE  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
April  5,  2004 

An  event  designed  to  generate  reaction  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  did  just  that-and  in  droves. 

The  Intertribal  Monitoring  Association  on  Indian  Trust  Funds  held  a 
"listening  conference"  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Muscogee  Creek  Tribe  in 
Okmulgee  this  weekend.  The  ITMA  is  made  up  of  59  federally  recognized 
tribes  and  the  goal  is,  as  the  name  suggests,  to  monitor  the  activities  of 
the  government  on  trust  related  issues.  ITMA  tries  to  keep  tribal  members 
informed  of  the  latest  developments  by  acting  as  a liaison  between  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  and  Indian  Country. 

Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians  Ross  Swimmer  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Regional  Director  Deanette  Hanna  all  attended  the  listening 
conference,  which  was  moderated  by  Osage  Nation  Principal  Chief  Dim  Gray. 

"I've  attended  many  so-called  'consultations'  in  which  the  communication 
went  one  way  - Indian  people  spoke,  but  there  was  very  little  sense  that 
anybody  was  really  hearing  them,"  Gray  said.  "This  meeting  was  very 
different  - it  was  much  more  of  a true  dialogue  between  us  and  the  federal 
government.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  this  happen." 

Some  concerns  raised  included  fears  that  Indian  property  was  being  taken 
by  non-Indians  without  the  landowner's  knowledge,  a lack  of  lease  payments 
from  oil  and  gas  wells,  grazing  trespass,  and  complaints  about 
unresponsive  and  even  obnoxious  federal  bureaucrats. 

Quapaw  Chairman  John  Berrey  is  a member  of  the  ITMA  Board  of  Directors. 

He  agreed  that  the  federal  officials  seemed  responsive. 

"OST  heard  from  our  people  on  issues  ranging  from  oil  and  gas  leases, 
trespass,  probate,  IIM  accounts,  questionable  land  transactions  - very 
specific  examples  of  how  trust-related  issues  affect  individuals  and  their 
families,  as  well  as  tribal  governments,"  Berrey  said.  "I  think  the 
conference  was  a first  step  in  establishing  trust  between  Indian  people 
and  the  federal  officials  whose  job  it  is  to  serve  them.  As  we  all  know  so 
well,  that  trust  has  been  broken.  It  will  take  a long  time  to  mend  it,  but 
we  have  to  start  somewhere  - and  I think  we  started  in  Okmulgee." 


"The  presenters  were  very  articulate  and  very  knowledgeable  about  what 
had  happened  to  them/'  said  Marcella  Giles,  landowner  association 
representative.  "They  knew  what  had  occurred  and  they  knew  it  was  wrong. 
And  they  were  finally  talking  to  the  people  who  could  actually  do 
something  to  help  them." 

The  conference  is  the  first  in  a series  of  five.  Subsequent  events  are 
slated  to  be  held  in  May,  Dune,  Duly,  and  September. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Angry  lawmakers  press  Interior  secretary  to  overturn  Schaghticoke 
March  31,  2004 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - Angry  Connecticut  lawmakers  said  Tuesday  that  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  has  paid  little  attention  to  ongoing  tribal 
recognition  problems  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Lawmakers  met  with  Norton  Tuesday  evening.  They  said  they  warned  Norton 
that  wealthy  backers  interested  in  casino  gaming  are  continuing  to  affect 
BIA  decisions,  and  they  promised  to  call  for  immediate  changes  within  the 
agency. 

The  lawmakers  have  bombarded  Norton  with  criticism  of  the  BIA's  decision 
in  Danuary  to  grant  federal  recognition  to  the  Connecticut-based 
Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation.  They  requested  Tuesday's  meeting  after  reading 
a BIA  memo  that  revealed  the  agency  granted  the  Schaghticokes  recognition 
despite  the  tribe's  failure  to  prove  political  continuity  during  two 
historical  time  periods. 

According  to  the  memo,  the  BIA  used  the  state's  recognition  of  the  tribe 
to  compensate  for  the  time  gaps.  But  lawmakers  said  Norton  was  largely 
unaware  of  the  matter. 

"She's  paid  very  little  attention  to  this,"  Rep.  Christopher  Shays,  R- 
Conn.,  said  after  the  meeting.  "She  hadn't  even  read  the  memo.  The  meeting 
was  not  satisfactory  at  all." 

Norton  refused  to  answer  questions  as  she  left  the  meeting  room. 

Rep.  Rob  Simmons,  R-Conn.,  said  he  was  "more  frustrated  walking  out  of 
the  meeting  than  I was  walking  in.  We've  been  pounding  away  at  this  as  a 
delegation  and  there  is  no  understanding  of  the  problem." 

Schaghticoke  Chief  Richard  Velky  had  no  immediate  comment. 

State  officials  said  they  will  take  up  their  fight  Wednesday,  during  a 
House  Resources  Committee  hearing. 

Rep.  Nancy  Dohnson,  R-Conn.,  in  testimony  prepared  for  delivery  to  the 
committee  Wednesday,  will  call  on  Norton  to  invalidate  the  BIA's  decision 
to  grant  the  Kent-based  Schaghticokes  federal  recognition.  She  said 
immediate  action  is  needed  to  restore  the  agency's  credibility  and  to 
correct  the  flawed  recognition  process. 

The  BIA's  decision  reversed  the  agency's  earlier  recommendation  to  deny 
recognition  because  the  tribe  failed  to  show  continuous  political  activity 
from  1820  to  1840,  and  from  1892  to  1936. 

A BIA  staff  memo  released  earlier  this  month  detailed  how  the  agency 
could  excuse  the  gaps  by  giving  more  weight  to  the  tribe's  state 
recognition  when  other  evidence  of  tribal  governance  was  lacking. 

Local,  state  and  federal  lawmakers  have  blasted  the  BIA  and  Norton  over 
the  ruling,  have  vowed  to  appeal  and  have  called  for  an  investigation  into 
the  BIA's  decision-making  process. 

Dohnson  will  say  in  her  testimony  that  there  should  be  an  immediate 
moratorium  on  federal  recognition  decisions,  pending  a review  of  the  whole 
process . 


"Congress  can  no  longer  put  off  its  responsibility  to  address  questions 
of  credibility,  competency,  and  fairness  within  an  agency  under  its 
jurisdiction,"  Johnson  said. 

By  taking  action,  she  said.  Congress  will  be  able  to  restore  credibility 
and  fairness  to  the  recognition  process. 

Connecticut  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal,  also  in  testimony 
prepared  for  the  hearing,  called  for  the  creation  of  a new,  independent 
agency  to  oversee  recognition  decisions.  He  likened  it  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

"After  more  than  a dozen  years  of  experience  with  tribal  recognition 
matters,  I strongly  and  firmly  believe  that  fundamental,  far-reaching 
reform  is  necessary,"  Blumenthal  said. 

A BIA  spokesman  earlier  this  month  said  Connecticut  officials  are 
focusing  on  one  small  portion  of  the  memo  to  paint  a negative  picture  of 
the  process. 

Copyright  2004  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Gabriel  Inks  New  Policing  Deal  Behind  Wall  of  Riot  Cops 
By:  Ross  Montour 

Like  it  or  not,  the  people  of  Kanehsatake  have  to  deal  with  the  fact  that 
the  man  whom  Ottawa  and  Quebec  view  as  the  sole,  legitimate  leader  of 
their  community.  Grand  Chief  Dames  Gabriel,  has  inked  a new  tripartite 
police  agreement. 

Gabriel  and  his  coterie  of  three  loyal  chiefs  once  again  chose  the  city 
of  Laval  to  conduct  Council  business  due  to,  what  Gabriel's  public 
relations  team  described  as  "security  reasons." 

While  the  meeting  was  to  have  occurred  in  Kanehsatake,  Gabriel  elected 
to  move  the  site  at  the  11th  hour  because  he  claimed  to  have  been 
concerned  with  safety  issues.  Chiefs  John  Harding,  Steve  Bonspille  and 
Pearl  Bonspille  were  informed  that  the  meeting  locale  had  been  changed  via 
a hand-delivered  letter  at  10  a.m.  the  same  day. 

The  letter,  signed  by  Gabriel,  was  brief:  "The  scheduled  Council  meeting 
for  toady  has  been  relocated  to  the  Hilton  Laval  at  1 p.m.  These  steps 
were  necessary  due  to  the  fact  that  following  my  return  to  the  Council 
office  on  Thursday  March  11,  a group  of  protesters  descended  upon  the 
office,  leaving  the  question  of  security  unresolved.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  location  for  the  Council  meeting  has  been  changed." 

Harding,  Bonspille  and  Bonspille  called  Gabriel's  statement  false. 
According  to  Harding,  there  were  only  three  community  members  who  dropped 
by  the  Council  offices  20  minutes  after  Gabriel's  departure  that  day.  He 
says  there  were  no  threatening  statements  made. 

After  the  Laval  meeting,  Gabriel  offered  another  reason  for  moving  the 
meeting.  He  told  The  Eastern  Door  editor  Kenneth  Deer  that  one  of  his 
supporting  chiefs,  Clarence  Simon,  was  threatened  by  a community  member  at 
the  Council  offices  that  morning.  According  to  Gabriel,  the  individual 
"threatened  to  bulldoze  the  council  office  this  morning." 

Gabriel  also  claimed  that  the  same  individual  had  threatened  Council 
staff  the  day  he  had  gone  to  his  office  and  that,  therefore,  he  told  staff 
to  leave  the  office.  However,  Steven  Bonspille,  who  was  there  that  morning, 
said  that  the  individual  came  to  the  office  to  meet  with  Pearl  Bonspille. 

"I  didn't  hear  him  threaten  anybody.  He  did  exchange  pleasantries  with  one 
of  the  staff.  Today,  it's  quiet  as  can  be,"  he  said  Tuesday. 

Because  of  the  threats  that  Gabriel  alleged  were  made,  the  Grand  Chief 
told  Deer  it  was  necessary  that  extra  security  (about  30  officers)  be 


brought  into  play  at  the  Hilton.  Gabriel  also  told  Deer  that  he  had  been 
informed  by  a Kanehsatake  Council  staff  member  that  protesters  threatened 
"they  were  going  to  the  Hilton." 

However,  according  to  one  witness,  there  were  well  over  50  police 
personnel  on  site  at  the  Hilton.  David  Lahache  said  he  noticed  the 
presence  of  some  24  Laval  riot-equipped  cops  along  with  other  uniformed 
and  plainclothes  officers  from  Laval  and  some  14  Surete  du  Quebec  police 
cruisers . 

Once  the  new  policing  agreement  is  signed  off  on  by  Canada  and  Quebec, 
it  will  disband  the  Kanehsatake  Mohawk  Police  Commission,  replacing  it 
with  an  entity  called  the  Kanehsatake  Public  Security  Commission. 

The  existing  commission  was  created  to  prevent  political  interference 
into  Kanehsatake  policing  administration. 

However,  under  the  new  agreement,  Gabriel  and  Clarence  Simon,  the  chief 
Gabriel  has  chosen  to  hold  the  policing  portfolio,  will  head  the  new 
commission.  The  agreement  also  gives  Gabriel  the  power  to  hand-pick  the 
three  remaining  commissioners  to  be  named. 

According  to  a statement  issued  by  Gabriel's  PR  firm,  "Commissioners 
will  now  be  selected  from  the  most  prominent  and  experienced  personnel  in 
Kanehsatake ' s social,  health  and  educational  institutions.  Since  these 
persons  are  dealing  directly  and  on  a daily  basis  with  the  social  issues 
affecting  their  community,  they  will  be  in  the  best  position  to  determine 
the  level  of  involvement  required  and  select  suitable  police  officers." 

The  fact  that  the  current  chairperson  of  the  Kanehsatake  Mohawk  Police 
Commission,  Mavis  Etienne  is,  herself,  an  employee  of  one  of  those  social 
organizations  - the  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  centre  - is  raising 
suspicions  in  the  community  that  Gabriel  simply  intends  to  pad  the  new 
commission  with  people  politically  loyal  to  him. 

Harding  and  his  fellow  chiefs  who  stand  in  opposition  to  Gabriel's 
tactics  are  worried  about  what  will  happen  in  the  community  once  the 
policing  agreement  comes  into  effect.  They  say  the  community  is  equally 
worried  that  the  community  will  be  re-invaded  and  that  opponents  of  the 
Grand  Chief  will  face  persecution  by  a police  force  hand-picked  by  Gabriel 
and  his  new  commission. 

Harding,  along  with  Steven  Bonspille  and  Pearl  Bonspille,  have  called 
for  an  extension  of  the  existing  agreement  during  a six-month  community 
consultation  process.  With  the  signing  of  the  agreement  Tuesday,  Gabriel 
has  sent  a message  that  this  is  not  an  option  for  him. 

Last  Thursday  Gabriel  met  with  a group  of  fellow  Mohawk  Chiefs, 
including  Kahnawake  Grand  Chief  loseph  Tokwiro  Norton,  Akwesasne  Grand 
Chief  Angie  Barnes  and  Six  Nations  Chief  Roberta  Damieson.  Norton  said, 
"There  was  an  agreement  in  principle  reached  with  lames,  which  would  have 
seen  a mediation  process  set  up  to  help  solve  the  problems  in  the 
community.  Angie  Barnes  and  Roberta  lamieson  agreed  to  offer  their  time  to 
do  this.  They  were  prepared  to  go  in  there  and  take  the  time  to  do  what 
needed  to  be  done  to  work  things  out." 

However,  Norton  expressed  some  frustration  that  Harding  and  his  fellow 
Chiefs  demanded  conditions  that  did  not  help  matters. 

"In  the  meantime  lames  Gabriel  informed  us  that  he  had  a meeting 
scheduled  for  Tuesday  but  he  didn't  indicate  that  it  was  to  sign  the 
policing  agreement,"  Norton  said  Wednesday. 

Norton  was  asked  if  he  had  heard  anything  that  would  substantiate 
rumours  Harding  and  his  fellow  chiefs  had  heard  about  whether  Public 
Security  Minister  lacques  Chagnon  might  go  as  far  as  instituting  war 
measures  in  Kanehsatake  if  trouble  erupted. 

Norton  said  that  he  had  spoken  to  Chagnon.  "He  didn't  appear  to  be  in  a 
big  hurry  to  sign  off  on  the  agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  'We're 
prepared  to  take  action  if  we  have  to  - we  have  a plan'  quote,"  Norton 
said . 

In  the  meantime,  Norton  is  hopeful  that  the  injunction  process  initiated 
by  the  chiefs  who  stand  in  opposition  to  Gabriel  last  month  may  help  to 
offset  the  problems  with  Gabriel's  policing  deal.  Still,  the  Grand  Chief 
could  only  shake  his  head  at  Gabriel's  actions.  "Gabriel  promised  to 
consult  last  week.  He  only  sent  information  sheets,  which  were  rebuffed  by 
the  police  commission  and  the  opposing  chiefs." 


Although  the  injunction  hearing  was  scheduled  to  take  place  Wednesday, 
the  process  has  been  stalled.  Harding  said  that  a tele-conference  has  been 
set  up  for  Thursday.  He  says  that  the  lawyer  representing  him  and  his 
fellow  chiefs  will  seek  to  secure  a stay  in  writing  to  prevent  the  signing 
of  the  policing  agreement  by  Canada  and  Quebec.  He  is  not  entirely 
optimistic  that  Gabriel  will  agree  to  do  so. 

"We've  been  offering  solutions,  for  instance  extending  the  present 
agreement,  but  with  lames  stepping  things  up,  things  are  tense  here  in  the 
community. " 


Gabriel  Inks  New  Policing  Deal  Behind  Wall  of  Riot  Cops 
By:  Ross  Montour 

It  has  become  commonplace  for  Kanehsatake  Grand  Chief  lames  Gabriel  to 
hold  court  with  the  mainstream  media  with  his  personal  PR  team  and 
security  squad  at  his  beck  and  call.  However,  at  the  Kanesatake  Mohawk 
Council  meeting  he  staged  in  Laval  this  Tuesday  to  sign  a controversial 
tripartite  policing  deal,  there  was  no  sign  of  media  whatsoever.  But  there 
was  a massive  display  of  police  presence  at  the  Hilton  Laval  hotel. 

According  to  Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawake  Communications  Officer  David 
Lahache,  who  attempted  to  gain  entry  to  the  meeting  as  an  observer  for  the 
MCK,  the  hotel  was  surrounded  by  a small  army  of  security  personnel.  The 
contingent  was  made  up  of  Laval  riot  cops,  undercover  police,  Surete  du 
Quebec  officers  and  Gabriel's  own  security  force.  Lahache  pegged  the 
strength  of  the  police  presence  at  well  over  50. 

What  Lahache  didn't  see  was  any  media  presence  at  the  hotel.  It  was 
apparent  that  Gabriel  had  chosen  to  break  from  his  recent  tradition  of 
summoning  the  mainstream  media  outlets  to  press  conferences. 

Lahache,  who  said  the  MCK  had  received  confirmation  of  the  Laval  meeting 
only  five  minutes  before  its  beginning,  described  the  scene  as  surreal. 

"It  was  an  unprecedented  show  of  force.  In  the  past  I have  witnessed 
dignitaries  with  less  security.  I watched  Aristide  being  escorted  out  of 
Haiti  - he  didn't  even  have  this  many  cops  around  him.  It  was  like  Quebec 
City  in  2000." 

Was  the  force  there  to  keep  protesting  throngs  of  community  members  at 
bay,  as  was  later  stated  by  Gabriel  to  be  the  reason  for  his  calling  the 
police?  Not  according  to  Lahache.  "I  didn't  see  a single  soul  that  I knew 
from  Kanehsatake,"  he  said  Wednesday. 

When  Lahache  attempted  to  gain  entry  to  the  hotel,  he  had  to  first  run  a 
gauntlet  of  police  inquisitors.  "In  front  of  the  hotel  there  were  24  Laval 
police  outfitted  in  full  riot  gear.  I was  asked  to  identify  myself  and  to 
state  my  business  at  the  hotel.  Once  they  had  videotaped  and  photographed 
me,  I was  allowed  into  the  building." 

After  making  his  way  through  the  first  perimeter  of  defence,  Lahache  was 
again  accosted,  this  time  inside  the  building,  by  more  Laval  police.  Once 
again  he  was  asked  to  identify  himself  and  state  his  business  and  once 
again  Lahache  politely  responded  to  all  that  was  requested  of  him.  This 
led  to  the  third  step  in  the  gauntlet  faced  by  Lahache,  which  was  that  of 
Gabriel's  personal  security  detachment  led  by  Terry  Issac. 

"I  spoke  to  Terry.  We  even  exchanged  pleasantries.  Then  he  asked  me  why 
I was  there.  After  explaining,  he  said  he  would  have  to  speak  to  Gabriel. 
Five  minutes  later  he  returned  to  tell  me  the  answer  was  no.  He  said  there 
were  only  'three  invitations  outstanding  to  the  meeting.'  Five  minutes 
later  another  Laval  cop  told  me  that  if  lames  didn't  want  me  there  then  I 
would  have  to  leave,"  Lahache  noted. 

"I  went  back  to  my  car  to  wait  to  see  if  a press  conference  would  ensue. 
This  was  at  1:15  p.m.  It  was  at  that  point  that  I noticed  several  SQ  cars 
roll  into  a parking  lot  just  behind  the  hotel  along  with  an  unmarked  white 
van.  A number  of  officers  got  out  of  their  vehicles  to  converse. 
Ironically,  all  of  this  took  place  outside  a federal  building  - an  armory. 
Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  SQ,  I noticed  I was  being  scrutinized  by 
undercover  police,  whom  I acknowledged  with  a wave,"  Lahache  reported. 

There  never  was  a press  conference.  Shortly  after  the  meeting,  Gabriel 
was  whisked  away  in  the  midst  of  a full-scale  police  escort.  "It  was 
obviously  very  well  choreographed,"  Lahache  said.  "It  was  ironic,  but  one 
of  the  undercover  police  officers  said  he  didn't  even  know  why  they  needed 


to  be  there  in  such  force.  That  would  be  a good  question  to  ask  - that  and 
why  there  wasn't  any  media  there  at  all." 
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Keith  Myiow  Seeks  Public  Inquiry  into  Allegations 
By:  Kenneth  L.  Williams 

In  a recent  interview,  MCK  Chief  Keith  Myiow  indicated  his  wishes  for  a 
public  inquiry  into  the  complaints  (and  subsequent  complaint  process), 
which  have  been  levelled  against  him  by  some  of  his  fellow  Council  members. 
In  an  interview  with  The  Eastern  Door,  Myiow  first  acknowledged  a 
publication  ban  on  the  matter,  but  did  offer  some  comments. 

Myiow  characterized  the  complaints  as,  "Defamation  of  character  . . . 
character  assassination  at  its  best."  He  said  there  were,  "elements  which 
the  community  needs  to  hear  and  know  regarding  the  accusations,  which 
could  only  come  out  in  a public  inquiry."  Describing  the  current 
proceedings  as  "prejudicial,"  Myiow  said  that,  "the  perpetrators  are  the 
ones  that  need  to  be  exposed." 

When  asked  about  the  beginnings  of  this  controversy,  Myiow  said  he  wants 
to  expose  a "conspiracy"  against  him,  which,  he  explained,  began  in  2000, 
and  intensified  from  2002. 

Myiow  made  accusations  of  his  own  against  two  of  his  fellow  Council 
Chiefs.  He  said  that  he,  "was  physically  attacked  by  Arlene  Jacobs,"  after 
he  had  asked  a question  about  Danny  Lahache.  Myiow  also  said  that  Mike 
Delisle  Jr.,  "Threatened  to  kick  my  (his)  a 

Myiow  mentioned  that  then  Council  Chief  Martin  Leborgne  had  witnessed 
the  alleged  "attack"  on  him  by  Jacobs.  The  Eastern  Door  spoke  with 
Leborgne,  who  said  that  he  had,  in  fact,  "witnessed  Arlene  hit  him  (Myiow) 
in  the  chest  with  both  hands."  Leborgne  could  not  remember  the  exact 
circumstances  of  the  alleged  "attack,"  but  he  did  say  that  it  took  place 
"in  Council  chambers"  during  the  2000-2002  term  of  office.  Meanwhile, 
Delisle  was  not  available  for  comment  at  this  time. 

Jacobs  responded  to  Myiow' s accusations  by  explaining,  "He  (Myiow) 
grabbed  my  arm  first.  I just  pushed  him  back."  Jacobs  expressed  great 
frustration  at  Myiow' s persistence  in  his  accusations,  as  the  events  in 
question  took  place  three  years  ago,  according  to  her  own  recollection. 
Jacobs  also  pointed  out  that,  "Everybody  already  knows  about  this  - it's 
nothing  new." 

Myiow  seems  to  have  the  greatest  animosity  between  Jacobs  and  himself. 

He  said  that  he  had  attempted  to  file  charges  against  her,  but  further 
stated  that,  "The  charges  were  not  accepted." 

In  terms  of  recourse,  Myiow  said  that  he  had  spoken  to  lawyers  about  his 
current  predicament,  but  was  taking  a "wait-and-see"  approach.  He  also 
stated  that,  "As  is.  Council  has  no  capacity  or  right  to  hear  the 
proceedings,"  referring  to  said  proceedings  as,  "Improper,  illegal, 
illicit  and  ill-founded." 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  two  related  items,  which  came  to  the 
attention  of  The  Eastern  Door.  The  first  item  is  an  unsigned  petition, 
which  is  being  circulated  around  the  community,  and  is  also  available  at 
Doda's  Tickle  Trunk.  The  petition  is  addressed  to  all  12  Council  members, 
and  features  the  following  statements: 

"As  a member  of  this  community,  I insist  that  a public  tribunal  occur 
with  the  People  of  Kahnawake  and  the  Band  Council  system  pertaining  to  the 
grievances  raised  against  Councillor  Keith  Myiow  before  the  upcoming 
elections  of  July  2004."  (Paragraph  followed  by  definition  of  tribunal.) 

"The  issue  I am  pushing  for  is  transparency  within  the  Band  Council,  so 


that  the  community  can  clearly  see/hear  both  sides  instead  of  being  misled 
by  hearsay  from  either  side.  Give  the  community  the  chance  to  see/hear 
both  sides  so  that  justice  can  be  truly  served  and  there  will  be  no  room 
for  obscurity (Paragraph  followed  by  definition  of  obscurity.) 

The  text  of  the  petition  continues  on  in  the  same  vein  for  two  more 
paragraphs,  then  repeats  the  opening  paragraph  before  concluding  with  a 
space  for  a printed  name,  signature,  address,  phone  number  and  date.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  according  to  Tickle  Trunk  proprietor  Sonny  Doe  Cross 
the  petition  was  brought  to  his  establishment  (for  distribution)  by 
supporters  of  Myiow. 

The  second  item  is  an  internal  MCK  letter  dated  March  1,  from  Grand 
Chief  Joseph  Tokwiro  Norton  on  behalf  of  the  Office  of  the  Council  of 
Chiefs,  to  Chief  Keith  Myiow.  The  main  text  of  the  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

"Further  to  the  duly  convened  Council  Meeting  of  March  1,  2004,  Chief 
and  Council  made  the  decision  after  much  discussion  to  appoint  an 
objective  third  party  to  review  the  complaints  that  have  been  filed 
against  you  (referring  to  Myiow). 

"Throughout  the  discussion,  it  was  also  decided  by  the  Council  Table  to 
temporarily  suspend  you  from  the  Land  Management  Committee,  the  Q/KR 
Justice  file  and  the  Step-By-Step  file,  until  the  process  is  complete,  as 
contact  should  be  limited  with  the  complainants.  The  Council  anticipates 
that  this  process  will  be  complete  within  a 30-day  time  frame." 

As  for  the  first  of  these  items,  it  would  appear  (at  least  on  the 
surface)  that  elements  in  the  community,  other  than  Myiow  himself,  favour 
a public  inquiry.  And  as  for  the  second  item,  it  would  also  appear  that 
Council  itself  is,  at  the  very  least,  interested  in  a more  objective 
process . 

The  Eastern  Door  asked  for  an  official  comment  from  the  MCK  but  none  was 
forthcoming  at  this  time. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door,  Kahnawake,  QC,  Mohawk  Territory. 
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Cherokee  Nation  and  Bacone  Team-Up 

Launch  Cherokee  Nation  School  of  Information  Technology 
MUSKOGEE  OK 
Jennifer  Tedlock 
March  30,  2004 

The  Cherokee  Nation  and  Bacone  College  have  teamed-up  to  launch  the 
Cherokee  Nation  School  of  Information  Technology,  scheduled  to  open  this 
summer.  The  project  received  a $30,000  kick-start  from  the  Cherokee  Nation 
who  will  also  provide  textbooks  and  the  program  director.  Bacone  has 
provided  classroom  facilities,  instructors  and  15  full  scholarships  to 
Cherokee  Nation  citizens  enrolled  in  the  program. 

"The  Cherokee  Nation  has  provided  this  thirty-thousand  dollars  to  allow 
us  to  get  a director  of  the  program.  But  they  have  also  provided  us  with 
the  executive  loan  of  Dr.  [Dusty]  Delso,  their  education  director,  to  be 
the  dean  of  the  program,"  Dr.  Robert  J.  Duncan,  President  of  Bacone 
College,  explained.  "So  there  is  both  the  monetary  assistance  as  well  as 
the  loan  of  the  director." 

Duncan  told  the  Native  American  Times  that  Bacone  has  a pilot  program 
for  students  to  be  able  to  complete  their  associate's  degree  in  two  years. 
"We've  designed  this  to  be  a three-year  program  - just  in  case,"  he  said, 
"and  I think  our  goal,  and  I think  the  [Cherokee]  Nation's  goal  is  for 
this  to  be  a long-term  commitment." 


Cherokee  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Hoffman,  chairperson 
of  the  Bacone  Board  of  Trustees,  will  each  appoint  members  to  an  advisory 
board.  "They'll  help  develop  the  program,"  Duncan  explained. 

Bacone  is  already  the  home  of  a number  of  Native  students.  "This  is 
obviously  an  effort  to  get  a few  more,  but  also  to  do  something  that  will 
reach  out  to  citizens  of  other  Native  tribes  and  Nations,  and  also  to 
others  that  the  school  has  historically  served,"  Duncan  said. 

The  program's  general  education  curriculum  will  be  compressed  in  the 
summer  and  held  on  campus  in  Muskogee.  The  online  courses  will  be  in 
information  technology.  Duncan  said  that  it  is  a good  system  because  it  is 
not  an  "either/or"  situation.  "You  still  get  the  face-to-face.  You  still 
get  the  'come  to  college'  feel,  but  you  also  get  to  do  that  in  very 
intensive  formats  so  that  you  can  maintain  jobs,  you  can  stay  with  family, 
" he  said. 

"I  think  it  [the  program]  will  grow  to  provide  a platform  for  persons 
who  are  interested  in  networking,  persons  who  are  interested  in  Web 
development,  persons  who  are  interested  in  data  and  information  systems." 
Duncan  expressed  that  he  thinks  the  program  is  going  to  be  widespread. 

The  program  is  touted  as  being  perfect  for  working  moms,  and  Duncan 
agrees.  "I  think  we're  having  a growing  number  [of  working  moms],  and 
that's  the  challenge.  Education  is  the  thing  that  really  levels  the 
playing  field."  He  spoke  about  how  computers  knowledge  is  essential  in 
today's  workplace. 

"We  have  a significant  commitment  to  maintain  our  primary  mission  of 
education  to  American  Indian  students,  but  we  also  do  that  within  a multi- 
cultural setting,"  Duncan  emphasized. 

"We  are  proud  to  have  a working  relationship  with  Bacone  College,"  Chief 
Smith  said  in  a press  release.  "One  of  our  goals  is  to  help  citizens  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  to  achieve  economic  independence.  Education  is  a very 
important  key  to  accomplishing  that  goal.  We  look  forward  to  working 
together  with  Bacone  and  Dr.  Duncan  to  see  this  goal  realized." 

Cherokee  Nation  tribal  citizens  interested  in  enrolling  in  the  new 
Cherokee  Nation  School  of  Information  Technology  can  contact  Dale  Miller 
at  918-456-0671  ext.  2383  for  more  info.  All  other  prospective  IT  students 
should  call  Bacone  College  at  888-682-5514. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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CPN  Purchases  Former  Reservation  Land 
April  1,  2004 

(Rossville,  Kansas)  - The  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation  has  completed  the 
historic  purchase  of  some  six  acres  of  land  on  its  former  reservation  in 
northeast  Kansas.  The  tract  is  in  the  industrial  park  in  Rossville,  a town 
of  about  1,014  residents  located  20  miles  northwest  of  Topeka. 

The  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation  will  build  a community  center  and  a dozen 
homes  for  tribal  members  on  the  land. 

The  community  center  will  provide  a meeting  place  for  Potawatomi  tribal 
members,  other  Indians,  and  the  public.  The  CPN  will  also  use  it  as  a site 
for  services  delivery  in  its  Midwest  Region. 

Should  tribal  members  approve  a pending  CPN  constitutional  change 
proposal,  the  community  center  will  also  be  the  site  at  which  a Midwest 
Regional  representative  to  the  Nation's  legislature  would  go  to 
participate  in  legislative  meetings. 

Citizen  Potawatomi  officials  will  interconnect  tribal  headquarters  in 
Oklahoma,  this  community  center,  and  eight  other  regional  offices  with 
state-of-the-art  telecommunications  capability.  The  other  locations  are: 


Stockton  and  Pasadena,  California;  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Dallas  and  Houston, 
Texas;  Denver,  Colorado;  Tacoma,  Washington;  and  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

The  telecommunications  link  will  allow  delivering  services  such  as  loans 
from  the  tribe's  bank.  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  educational 
opportunities  at  St.  Gregory's  University  in  Shawnee,  and  loans  from  the 
CPN  Community  Development  Corporation  directly  to  tribal  members  across 
the  United  States. 

John  A.  Barrett  Dr.,  CPN  Chairman,  said  he  is  excited  about  the  land 
purchase.  "We  are  looking  forward  to  becoming  part  of  the  community  of 
Rossville  and  providing  more  services  to  our  tribal  members  in  Kansas,"  he 
said . 

Rossville 's  mayor.  Shelly  Buhler,  welcomed  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation 
enthusiastically.  "Ever  since  (this  possibility  was  presented),  I've 
thought,  'Why  wouldn't  we  be  interested  in  this  kind  of  friendship?'" 

Mayor  Buhler  likened  the  move  to  "coming  home"  for  the  Citizen 
Potawatomi  Nation.  "I'm  very  excited,  very  proud,  to  be  part  of  this,"  she 
added . 

As  part  of  the  purchase  price,  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation  donated 
$100,000  to  Rossville 's  efforts  to  build  a community  swimming  pool.  "We've 
been  talking  about  (building  a pool)  for  the  last  20,  30  years,"  Buhler 
said.  "We  have  organized  a Pool  Task  Force,  and  kids  have  been  saving 
cans . " 

The  mayor  called  the  CPN  donation  "a  huge  help  to  show  those  kids  we  are 
going  to  get  there,  that  there  is  going  to  be  a pool  in  Rossville." 

With  approximately  24,680  enrolled  members,  the  Citizen  Potawatomi 
Nation  is  among  the  ten  largest  tribes  in  the  U.S.  Some  8,500  of  those 
members  live  in  Oklahoma. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation. 
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Sac  and  Fox  chief  looking  toward  economic  development 

People  You  Should  Know 

By  Carol  Cole 

SNS  Reporter 

April  1,  2004 

One  year  ago,  few  members  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  knew  Kay  Wallace 
Rhoads . 

One  year  later,  virtually  all  of  the  tribe's  3,260  members  know  of  their 
new  52-year-old  principal  chief,  who  returned  to  Oklahoma  to  tackle 
challenges  facing  her  tribe. 

"It's  been  a long  journey  to  come  back  home,"  says  Rhoads,  who  moves 
purposely,  a determined  but  pleasant  look  in  her  dark  eyes.  "It's  really, 
really  nice  coming  home." 

The  13th  of  14  children,  the  Shawnee  resident  grew  up  on  Moccasin  Trail 
halfway  between  Shawnee  and  Meeker  and  still  has  many  of  her  extended 
family  in  the  area.  Some  might  remember  the  statuesque  Rhoads  as  the 
center  on  Meeker's  basketball  team,  a sport  she  later  coached  and  refereed. 

Her  friends  and  family  know  of  her  accomplishments  since  graduating  from 
Meeker  High  School.  First  there  was  a bachelor's  degree  in  education  with 
a minor  in  science  from  Southwestern  Oklahoma  State  University  in 
Weatherford,  a master's  degree  in  guidance  and  counseling  and  almost  a 
second  master's  degree  in  business  management  from  Washington  State 
University. 

Rhoads  has  served  as  an  elementary  school  principal  and  teacher,  dean  of 
students  at  several  colleges  and  as  a college  executive  vice  president. 

She  started  the  two-year  Medicine  Creek  College  for  the  Puyallup  tribe  of 


Tacoma,  Wash.,  creating  curriculum,  hiring  faculty,  designing  classrooms. 
Most  recently,  she  was  dean  of  students  at  Austin  Community  College  in 
Austin,  Texas. 

"People  here  kept  saying  'would  you  run  for  chief,  would  you  run  for 
chief?"'  Rhoads  remembers  from  early  last  summer.  She  told  them  no,  maybe 
in  a few  years.  "And  they  said,  'no,  we  need  you  now.  ...  We're  having  so 
many  problems  and  you  need  to  come  home  and  do  this.'" 

Rhoads  eventually  told  them  yes,  and  filed  for  the  office  on  the  last 
day.  She  took  an  extended  vacation  from  her  Austin  job  and  moved  to 
Shawnee  in  Duly  2003. 

She  came  in  second  to  her  cousin  George  Thurman  in  the  primary  election. 

But  as  more  people  met  her  and  learned  of  her  management  background  and 
qualifications,  support  for  Rhoads  grew. 

"And  then  the  rest  is  history,"  she  says  of  her  election  last  August. 

Rhoads  became  one  of  four  female  chiefs  of  Oklahoma's  39  tribes,  a trail 
blazed  for  women  by  the  famed  Cherokee  Chief  Wilma  Mankiller. 

When  she  returned  last  summer,  Rhoads  was  shocked  to  find  the 
devastation  wrought  near  tribal  headquarters  in  Stroud  by  the  May  3,  1999, 
tornadoes,  which  leveled  Tanger  Outlet  Mall,  the  town's  hospital  and  other 
buildings . 

"It's  horrible  ...  and  the  economic  impact  that  has  been."  she  says, 
also  lamenting  the  deterioration  of  the  area's  downtown.  "I  also  was 
surprised  at  Shawnee  and  to  drive  down  to  Hamburger  King  where  it  used  to 
be  so  vibrant . " 

She  is  determined  to  help  the  area  and  sees  potential  for  the  tribe  and 
area  communities  to  boost  each  other's  efforts. 

The  tribe  has  been  moving  in  that  direction  the  last  several  years, 
infusing  more  than  $31  million  into  Pottawatomie,  Lincoln  and  Payne 
counties  from  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  road  and  bridge  funds  obtained  by 
the  tribe. 

She  credits  Sac  and  Fox  Treasurer  Truman  Carter  for  many  of  those 
developments . 

"Truman  had  a lot  of  foresight,"  she  says.  "Everybody  said,  'why  are  you 
doing  this?'...  And  he  said,  'because  it  doesn't  just  help  the  state,  it 
helps  everybody.'  They  don't  understand.  ...  If  we  have  good  highways  and 
bridges,  business  and  industry  will  want  to  come  in  here.'" 

Another  business  committee  member,  Austin  Grant  Dr.,  helps  keep  the 
tribe's  business  committee  grounded. 

"He's  very  traditional,  but  he's  also  very  open-minded  and  really 
interested  in  working  toward  solutions  and  helping  the  people,"  she  says 
of  Grant. 

Rhoads  believes  strengthening  inf rastructures  can  help  build  the  area's 
economic  development  efforts.  That  brings  jobs  and  eventually  everyone 
benefits,  not  just  the  tribe. 

"My  dad  always  used  to  tell  me  that  Oklahoma's  the  prettiest  state  and 
driving  along  and  looking  at  all  these  rolling  hills  and  these  white 
flowers  on  the  trees  and  redbuds  and  I just  thought,  'this  is  beautiful,'" 
she  says.  "Why  wouldn't  business  and  industry  want  to  relocate  to 
Oklahoma?  We  are  in  the  center  of  the  United  States.  And  we've  got  all 
these  reservations  around  here  that  could  assist  them  with  economic 
development  and  give  them  all  kinds  of  tax  breaks  as  a result.  Why 
wouldn't  they  want  to  be  here?  And  that's  what  I want  to  do." 

Things  are  changing  rapidly  for  the  tribe,  with  a casino  at  SH  18  and 
Westech  Road  due  for  completion  in  about  90  days,  another  being  talked 
about  for  downtown  Shawnee. 

The  gaming  is  a means  to  an  end,  a beginning  to  increased  economic 
development  across  the  board,  she  says. 

"The  gambling  is  quick  money  to  help  develop  the  economic  infrastructure 
that  I want  for  not  just  the  Sac  and  Fox,  but  really  for  the  community," 
Rhoads  says.  "Because  as  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nation,  we  can  not  exist  without 
our  neighbors  and  our  community  people.  And  our  community  people  are  not 
just  Sac  and  Fox  people;  they  are  everybody  who  lives  within  our  area." 

She  sees  that  cooperation  as  strengthening  Oklahoma  as  a whole. 

"All  of  a sudden,  we  become  better  partners,  more  cooperative  with  each 
other  ...  it  just  makes  common  sense.  A very  simple  idea,  but  it's 


complicated  to  carry  out  and  it's  going  to  take  a lot  of  hard  work  to 
carry  out/'  Rhoads  says. 

Rhoads'  business  skills  have  come  in  handy  so  far.  She  says  running  a 
tribe  is  not  so  different  from  the  management  skills  needed  to  run  a 
college,  but  is  not  something  she  can  do  alone. 

"It's  a matter  of  coordination  and  getting  good  managers  and  letting 
them  know  what  direction  you  want  to  go,"  she  says.  "But  I really  have  to 
have  other  people's  voices  out  there  telling  me  what  they  want,  what  their 
expectations  are.  And  my  job  is  to  carry  out  their  expectations." 

The  tribe  is  working  on  a new  strategic  plan. 

"Suddenly,  we  have  so  many  other  options,"  Rhoads  said.  "We've  really 
got  to  consider  the  direction  we  want  to  go  and  what  we  want  to  accomplish 
in  the  next  few  years." 

"I  don't  want  to  take  the  role  of  'I  know  what's  best  for  you.'  I want 
to  take  the  role  of  'let  me  do  what  you  are  asking  me  to  do.'  That's  why  I 
am  trying  to  get  the  people  to  come  forward." 

Rhoads  is  looking  forward  to  the  grand  opening  of  the  tribe's  wellness 
center  in  Stroud  in  May,  to  be  named  the  Meryl  Boyd  Center  after  a second 
chief  who  died  recently. 

"He  was  real  instrumental  in  the  health  center.  It  was  his  dream,"  she 
says . 

And  she  would  like  to  continue  to  improve  education  for  the  tribe. 

"We're  going  to  be  building  a training  center  there  in  Stroud,  and 
before  I ever  came  home,  I had  talked  with  them  about  building  something 
where  we  could  actually  do  leadership  training,"  Rhoads  said.  "And  have 
that  be  the  stepping  stone  to  develop  a college.  I did  it  before  and  I can 
do  it  again." 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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Museum  displays  tribe's  heritage 

Gila  River  opens  Huhugam  center 

Betty  Beard 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Feb.  13,  2004  12:00  AM 

A new  Gila  River  Indian  Community  museum  shows  how  ordinary  desert  plants 
and  trees  helped  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians  survive  for  thousands  of  years. 

In  times  of  famine,  they  turned  to  saltbrush  seeds.  For  infections, 
crushed  creosote  leaves.  Sotol,  a relative  of  agaves  and  yuccas,  provided 
material  for  sleeping  bands  and  headbands. 

The  ethnobiology  garden  at  the  new  Huhugam  Heritage  Center  about  two 
miles  south  of  Ahwatukee  Foothills  also  shows  plants  that  provided  water 
sealants,  gum,  incense,  rope,  tools  and  musical  instruments  and  much  more. 

The  center  is  so  new  it  has  only  two  public  exhibits,  the  ethnobiology 
garden  and  a display  on  ancient  trails.  A third  one  that  shows  100-year- 
old  Maricopa  baskets  will  open  this  summer. 

Huhugam  is  open  to  the  public  only  on  Saturdays,  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Community  members  who  can  pronounce  words  like  u'us  chuuchim  (Pima  word 
for  trees)  walk  the  garden  and  tell  stories  to  guests. 

"What  we  try  to  do  is  really  engage  the  visitors,"  said  3ohn  Ravesloot, 
head  of  the  community's  cultural  resources  program.  "What  makes  it  fun  is 
that  we  have  staff  members  here,  embellishing  on  the  signs."  The  second 
exhibit,  located  inside,  talks  about  trails  that  served  the  Indians  for 
centuries,  providing  routes  between  what  is  now  Arizona  and  California  for 
trade,  war  and  salt. 


Many  of  these  trails  later  served  Spanish  missionaries  and  became  wagon 
trails  and  modern  roads. 

Ravesloot  said  it  was  common  for  men  to  run  the  trails  and  one  display 
shows  kickballs  made  of  mesquite  or  paloverde  wood  that  the  runners  used 
for  motivation  and  games. 

Woman  did  the  "shopping/'  using  net  baskets  on  their  heads  and  shoulders 
to  carry  water  and  other  provisions. 

While  the  public  exhibits  will  gradually  grow,  the  Huhugam  center  serves 
mainly  as  a repository  and  research  center  for  ancient  Native  American 
artifacts  found  in  the  state. 

These  include  about  37,000  artifacts  excavated  in  the  1930s  and  1940s 
from  a site  called  Snaketown  on  the  reservation. 

They  have  been  stored  in  a Tucson  federal  building  by  the  Arizona  State 
Museum  and  are  now  being  returned.  Snaketown  finally  is  coming  home. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  betty.beard@arizonarepublic.com  or  (602)  444-7982. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Republic. 
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Smith  pushes  land  for  tribe 
By  MATTHEW  DALY 
Associated  Press  writer 
March  31,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - A plan  to  return  a large  swath  of  federal  land  to  one  of 
Oregon's  poorest  Indian  tribes  requires  a leap  of  faith.  Sen.  Gordon  Smith 
says . 

But  potential  payoffs  justify  that,  the  Oregon  Republican  said  Tuesday 
at  a Senate  hearing  on  his  plan  to  transfer  nearly  63,000  acres  of  the 
Siuslaw  National  Forest  near  Florence  to  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Coos,  Lower 
Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  Indians. 

"The  proof  is  in  the  forest,"  Smith  said.  "Native  people  in  their  bones 
feel  a stewardship  of  the  land  that  frankly  is  more  important  than  a law." 

The  Siuslaw  National  Forest  encompasses  more  than  630,000  acres  of  the 
Coast  Range  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a diverse  and  productive 
region,  extending  from  Tillamook  to  Coos  Bay  along  the  Oregon  coast  and 
stretching  inland  to  the  Willamette  Valley.  It  has  offices  in  Corvallis. 

Smith's  plan  drew  extensive  support  at  a hearing  before  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee,  but  ran  into  opposition  from  the  Bush 
administration  and  a prominent  environmental  group. 

Rep.  Peter  DeFazio,  whose  district  includes  the  entire  parcel,  also  was 
cool  to  the  idea. 

There  is  no  question  the  tribes  deserve  some  type  of  land  grant  to  help 
them  recover  economically  and  culturally,  DeFazio  said,  but  the  sheer  size 
of  Smith's  plan  makes  it  unworkable. 

"It  is  clear  that  Senator  Smith  needs  to  keep  working  on  this 
legislation,"  the  Democratic  congressman  said. 

Smith  called  the  plan  a "work  in  progress." 

The  tribes  pledge  to  protect  cultural  resources  while  restoring  old- 
growth  forests  and  wildlife  habitat  and  generating  up  to  $1.1  million  a 
year  in  revenue  through  commercial  thinning  and  other  logging  projects. 

The  land  would  remain  open  to  the  public  for  hunting,  fishing, 
recreation  and  other  uses,  the  tribe  said.  No  casinos  or  other  forms  of 
gambling  would  be  allowed,  and  no  sawmills  would  be  built  or  operated  on 
the  land. 

Agriculture  Undersecretary  Mark  Rey,  who  oversees  U.S.  forest  policy. 


called  the  proposed  transfer  too  large,  saying  officials  were  concerned  it 
could  set  a precedent  that  would  encourage  other  tribe  to  seek  similarly 
sized  parcels. 

Rey  pledged  to  work  with  Smith  and  others  to  find  alternative  approaches, 
lay  Ward,  conservation  director  of  the  Oregon  Natural  Resources  Council, 
said  he  also  was  concerned  about  the  size  of  the  transfer,  noting  that  it 
would  amount  to  nearly  83  acres  per  tribe  member  - 10  times  the  amount  per 
tribal  member  in  previous  land  bills. 

Ward  also  said  the  bill  could  limit  public  access  to  the  land  and  hinder 
legal  appeals  of  management  decisions  and  public  comment  on  proposed 
changes . 

But  Cheryl  Hoile,  vice  chairwoman  of  the  Confederated  Tribes,  said  the 
proposal  has  been  in  the  works  since  1997  and  represents  a significant 
compromise  by  tribal  members.  An  earlier  proposal  would  have  transferred 
about  100,000  acres  to  the  tribes. 

The  current  plan  is  supported  by  a wide  array  of  interests,  Hoile  said, 
from  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  to  the  Douglas,  Lane  and 
Coos  county  commissioners;  the  timber  industry;  and  several  environmental 
groups,  including  the  Pacific  Rivers  Council  and  Cascadia  Wildlands 
Project . 

The  land  transfer  would  "restore  a small  but  very  significant  portion  of 
our  homeland,"  Hoile  told  Smith.  "We  cannot  proceed  without  your  active 
support  and  passage  of  this  critical  legislation." 

The  bill  is  S.  868. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  Lee  Enterprises  Inc. 
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Chinook  Tribe  scales  back  role  in  Lewis  and  Clark  fest 
By  LEWIS  KAMB 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 
March  31,  2004 

There  is  no  question  that  the  indigenous  peoples  who  lived  at  the  mouth 
of  what  is  now  the  Columbia  River  helped  Lewis  and  Clark's  tattered  Corps 
of  Discovery  survive  a bitter  Northwest  winter  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

At  the  end  of  their  cross-country  trek,  members  of  what  is  arguably 
America's  most  famous  expedition  traded  for  food  and  frequently  interacted 
with  Chinookan  peoples  --  bands  of  Indians  who  controlled  the  lands  where 
the  explorers  camped  through  the  coldest,  wettest  months  of  1805-06. 

But  now,  on  the  eve  of  bicentennial  celebrations  of  Lewis  and  Clark's 
Northwest  arrival,  a question  of  identity  has  arisen  over  native  descent  - 

- one  that  has  riled  members  of  one  southwestern  Washington  tribe  so  much 
that  they  have  announced  plans  to  forgo  participating  in  some  festivities. 

Disputing  what  it  describes  as  an  upstart  group's  invalid  claims  as  a 
"homeland  tribe"  to  help  host  the  coming  celebrations,  the  Chinook  Indian 
Tribe  this  month  voted  to  withdraw  its  participation  from  some  Lewis  and 
Clark  bicentennial  events  set  for  November  next  year. 

"This  decision  was  the  result  of  an  ongoing  refusal,  on  the  part  of 
commemoration  organizers  both  local  and  national,  to  recognize  the  Chinook 
Nation  as  the  sole  homeland  tribe  within  their  own  territory  on  the  lower 
Columbia  River,"  the  tribe  recently  announced. 

The  dispute  essentially  comes  down  to  whether  or  not  a group  of  Clatsop 
and  Nesalem  Indian  descendants  in  Oregon  is  a distinct  and  separate  group 
from  the  Pacific  County,  Wash. -based  Chinook  Tribe  --  as  one  small-town, 
Oregon  octogenarian  and  his  followers  in  recent  years  have  asserted. 

To  the  Chinook  Indian  Tribe,  there's  no  question  at  all. 


"We  are  the  Clatsops,"  says  Larry  Goodrow,  administrator  of  the  Chinook 
Tribe,  which,  despite  more  than  two  decades  of  petitioning,  remains 
unrecognized  by  the  federal  government. 

The  tribe  contends  that  the  Clatsops  are  simply  one  of  five  Chinookan 
bands  that  make  up  a greater  Chinook  Nation  --  what  the  modern-day  Chinook 
Indian  Tribe  claims  is  the  rightful  confederacy  of  indigenous  bands  that 
flourished  around  the  Columbia's  tail  waters. 

"Because  we  call  ourselves  the  Chinook  Nation,"  Goodrow  said,  "people 
don't  really  understand  that.  But  we  include  all  five  bands  of  Chinookan 
people,  including  the  Clatsops." 

"They're  incorrect,"  counters  81-year-old  Doe  Scovell,  a Turner,  Ore., 
resident  and  chairman  of  the  recently  formed  Clatsop-Nesalem  Tribe,  a non- 
profit group  that  is  now  seeking  its  own  recognition  as  a Native  American 
tribe . 

"We're  no  upstart,"  Scovell  said.  "We  have  just  as  much  history  as  the 
Chinooks  have." 

The  dispute  has  become  such  a hot  potato  that  the  bi-state  committee 
organizing  the  Northwest's  Lewis  and  Clark  bicentennial  celebrations  says 
it  has  tried  to  avoid  the  matter  altogether. 

"It's  upsetting,"  said  Ian  Mitchell,  chairwoman  of  Destination:  The 
Pacific,  the  non-profit  group  charged  by  national  bicentennial  organizers 
to  plan  the  Northwest's  leg  of  the  three-year  anniversary  party  in  states 
along  the  expedition's  historic  route. 

"But  it's  not  for  a board  of  mostly  white  people  like  us  to  decide  which 
Indians  are  the  real  Indians,"  Mitchell  added.  "We've  said  we  want  them 
both  there." 

Drive  for  federal  recognition 

Both  groups  point  to  historical  records  in  supporting  their  contentions. 

The  Chinook,  for  instance,  says  its  modern  constitution,  drafted  in  1953 
clearly  defines  tribal  membership  as  descendants  of  five  bands  of  Indians, 
including  the  Clatsops. 

And  Chinook  tribal  leaders  even  point  out  that  about  500  of  the  tribe's 
2,300  members  are  of  Clatsop  descent,  including  several  members  of  the 
tribal  council  and  its  chairman,  Gary  Johnson. 

"We  are  the  longstanding  governmental  representation  of  the  historic 
Clatsop  Tribe,"  Johnson  said. 

Even  Scovell  and  other  members  of  the  newly  formed  Clatsop-Nesalem  group 
at  one  time  had  been  enrolled  members  of  the  Chinook  Tribe,  the  tribe 
notes . 

But  that's  only  because  his  group  "thought  that  would  be  the  only  way  to 
get  the  federal  government  to  recognize  us,"  Scovell  said. 

It  wasn't  until  about  three  or  so  years  ago,  Scovell  added,  that  he  and 
others  began  studying  treaties  with  Oregon  tribes  from  1851  that  recognize 
both  the  Clatsop  and  Nesalem  tribes. 

"We  thought  we  were  under  the  Chinook  umbrella,  but  the  treaties  pointed 
out  more  clearly  that  we're  distinct,"  Scovell  said. 

So  in  2001,  Scovell  said,  he  started  the  Clatsop-Nesalem  non-profit  for 
about  70  surviving  members.  The  group  later  applied  --  and  was  accepted  -- 
to  be  a "homeland  tribe"  with  the  Chinook  for  bicentennial  events.  The 
group  is  now  seeking  to  gain  state  recognition  of  the  tribe,  and 
eventually  will  try  to  gain  federal  status  through  Congress,  Scovell  said. 

"We  don't  want  any  disagreements  with  the  Chinook,"  Scovell  said.  "We 
think  they're  only  hurting  themselves  by  not  participating  with  us." 

But  Chinook  tribal  leaders  fear  that  the  Clatsop-Nesalem  group's 
involvement  in  the  bicentennial  events  will  hurt  the  Chinook's  own  chances 
to  be  recognized.  For  the  past  2 1/2  decades,  the  tribe  has  petitioned  for 
federal  recognition  --  a status  that  could  bring  federal  money  for  tribal 
government,  education,  social  services  and  other  programs. 

In  the  waning  hours  of  the  Clinton  administration,  the  Chinook  Tribe  won 
that  recognition  --  only  to  have  it  reversed  when  the  Bush  administration 
took  office. 

Interior  Department  officials  ruled  that  the  tribe  failed  to  meet  three 
of  seven  criteria  required  for  federal  recognition. 

The  Chinook  have  since  been  seeking  to  gain  recognition  through  Congress 


and  are  now  working  with  U.S.  Rep.  Brian  Baird,  D-Wash.,  to  get  a bill 
introduced . 

The  tribe  believed  that  its  participation  in  Lewis  and  Clark  festivities 
would  only  help  their  plight. 

Now,  with  the  emergence  of  the  Clatsop-Nesalem  group,  the  Chinook  fear 
"it  will  confuse  the  (recognition)  issue,"  Goodrow  said. 

The  Chinook  also  criticize  what  they  see  as  lax  standards  in  determining 
which  groups  should  be  involved  in  bicentennial  events  set  by  the  bi-state 
board  and  the  Circle  of  Tribal  Advisors,  which  is  part  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial  organizers  in  St.  Louis. 

"It  is  obvious  that  local  and  national  organizations  are  not  interested 
in  a historically  accurate  story,"  said  Tony  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
Chinook's  cultural  committee. 

The  tribal  advisers'  director  did  not  return  telephone  calls  yesterday 
seeking  comment. 

But  Mitchell,  chairwoman  of  the  Destination:  The  Pacific  board,  said 
yesterday  that  her  group  was  directed  by  the  Circle  of  Tribal  Advisors  to 
be  "as  inclusive  as  possible"  to  all  groups. 

"We're  really  trying  to  be  true  to  the  (Lewis  and  Clark)  journals  and 
stay  out  of  tribal  politics,"  Mitchell  said.  "I'm  sad  to  see  it  come  to 
this. " 

P-I  reporter  Lewis  Kamb  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8336 
or  lewiskamb@seattlepi.com 
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Delegate  says  BIA  'short-changing'  Kayenta  school 
By  Zsombor  Peter 
Staff  Writer 
April  5,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Concerns  about  the  suspended  Kayenta  Community  School 
governing  board's  go-it-alone  attitude  toward  regaining  control  of  its 
school  were  temporarily  allayed  last  week. 

But  whether  Shiprock  Alternative  Schools  will  be  able  to  assist  the 
board  in  its  efforts,  as  the  Navajo  Nation  Education  Committee  would  like, 
remains  uncertain,  and  could  potentially  impact  the  school's  timely  return 
to  local  control. 

If  the  Education  Committee  wants  Shiprock  Alternative  Schools  to  help, 
said  Director  of  Support  Services  Faye  BlueEyes,  the  BIA  will  have  to  play 
along,  a prickly  proposition  considering  the  Navajo  Nation's  efforts  to 
kick  a reluctant  bureau  out  of  the  school  and  move  Shiprock  in. 

The  Education  Committee  put  Shiprock  Alternative  Schools  in  charge  of 
the  Kayenta  school  after  suspending  the  local  board  last  Duly  to 
investigate  its  members  for  misspending  funds.  When  President  Doe  Shirley 
Dr.  joined  the  board  and  local  chapter  in  protesting  the  committee's 
action,  the  BIA  stepped  in,  handing  control  of  the  school  to  the  bureau's 
office  in  Tuba  City.  On  March  18,  however,  the  U.S.  Interior  Department 
decided  the  BIA  had  violated  a pair  of  federal  laws  in  taking  over  the 
school,  and  ordered  it  handed  back  to  the  tribe.  The  BIA  has  until  the 
19th  to  appeal. 

But  if  the  suspended  board  is  ever  to  regain  legal  control  of  Kayenta 
Community  School,  to  achieve  "reauthorization,"  it  needs  the  tribe's  and 
BIA's  OK.  And  if  Shiprock  Alternative  Schools  is  to  help,  BlueEyes  told 
the  Education  Committee  last  week  in  Window  Rock  during  a meeting  attended 
also  by  members  from  the  suspended  board,  it  will  need  the  BIA's  financial 


support,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  grant  the  bureau  awards  the 
school  every  three  years  to  keep  it  running. 

"Without  it,"  BlueEyes  wrote  the  committee,  "we  cannot  schedule  meetings, 
travel,  pay  administrative  overhead  expenses,  etc." 

Shiprock  wants  to  help  return  the  Kayenta  community  regain  control  of 
its  school,  BlueEyes  said,  "but  we  can't  do  that  without  a grant 
amendment . " 

The  BIA  turned  down  Shiprock  Alternative  Schools'  request  for  a grant 
amendment  once  already,  when  it  first  took  control  in  Kayenta.  And  if  the 
BIA  decides  to  appeal  the  Interior  Department's  March  18  decision,  the 
bureau  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  school  as  long  as  the  appeal  lasts  and 
will  almost  certainly  reject  a grant  amendment  once  again. 

"We're  in  agreement  to  work  closely  with  (Shiprock  Alternative  Schools), 

" Ben  Dohnson,  president  of  the  suspended  board,  said.  But  if  Shiprock 
doesn't  get  the  grant  amendment  it  says  it  needs  to  help,  Dohnson  said 
he's  confident  the  board  can  work  its  way  through  the  reauthorization 
process  on  its  own.  He  said  the  board  met  with  officials  from  the  local 
chapter  Sunday  to  get  the  process  started. 

Education  Committee  Vice  Chairman  Wallace  Charley,  who  had  doubts  about 
the  board's  commitment  to  cooperating  with  Shiprock,  said  he  left  their 
meeting  last  week  with  a better  impression. 

Whether  or  not  the  amendment  comes  through,  there's  still  the  issue  of 
the  money  Shiprock  Alternative  Schools  claims  it's  still  owed  by  the  BIA. 

When  the  BIA  turned  down  Shiprock' s first  amendment  request,  Shiprock 
started  spending  its  own  funds  on  Kayenta  Community  School,  BlueEyes  said, 
with  the  bureau's  word  it  would  be  reimbursed. 

Between  Duly  3 and  Sept.  26,  when  the  BIA  stepped  in,  Shiprock  spent  $44, 
030  running  the  Kayenta  school  according  to  its  own  figures.  When  the  BIA 
finally  did  reimburse  Shiprock  in  late  February,  however,  it  was  for  only 
$37,801. 

"So  (Shiprock  Alternative  Schools)  is  being  short-changed  $6,229," 

Charley  said. 

Shiprock  wrote  to  Doe  Frazier,  the  BIA's  education  line  officer  in  Tuba 
City,  March  16  asking  for  an  explanation  but  has  yet  to  receive  an  answer. 
The  Independent  could  not  reach  Frazier  for  comment. 

The  experience  has  made  Shiprock  wary  of  spending  its  own  funds  on 
another  school  without  a guarantee  of  recouping  the  costs. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Hearing  focuses  on  ways  to  boost  graduation  rate  for  Indian  students 
By  DANE  RIDER  of  the  Missoulian 
April  5,  2004 

With  an  American  Indian  graduation  rate  just  over  50  percent,  what  can 
the  state's  public  schools  do  to  help  these  students  stay  in  school  and 
graduate? 

That  was  the  main  question  posed  to  participants  at  a hearing  held 
Saturday  by  members  of  the  Montana  State  Tribal  Affairs  Legislative 
Committee  as  part  of  a joint  study  they  are  completing  with  the  Office  of 
Public  Instruction  on  the  Indian  dropout  rate  in  Montana. 

Final  study  results  will  be  presented  to  the  2005  Legislature. 

The  committee  heard  more  than  2 1/2  hours  of  testimony  from  Indian 
educators,  parents  and  community  members.  The  meeting  was  folded  into  a 
variety  of  activities  planned  throughout  the  three-day  23rd  Annual  Indian 
Education  Conference  in  Missoula  at  the  Holiday  Inn  Parkside,  which  drew 


more  than  300  educators,  parents  and  students  from  across  the  state. 

Sarah  LaDue,  a mother  and  grandmother  from  the  Rocky  Boy  Reservation  who 
also  is  a certified  teacher,  stressed  the  need  for  schools  with  large 
Indian  populations  to  staff  Indian  teachers  and  administrators . 

"If  we  are  going  to  get  dollars  for  Indian  programs,  those  programs 
should  be  staffed  with  Indian  people  who  understand  Indian  culture,"  she 
said.  "I'm  galled  by  not  seeing  any  Indian  staff  members." 

LaDue  spoke  from  her  own  experience  decades  ago  as  a student  in  Great 
Falls.  By  ninth  grade  she  was  the  only  American  Indian  left  in  her  class 
and  frequently  experienced  an  unfriendly,  racist  environment.  With  no 
Indian  staff  members  to  turn  to  who  might  have  better  understood  her 
experience,  she  dropped  out  by  the  10th  grade  because  of  the  loneliness 
and  lack  of  support. 

Pat  Williams,  former  Montana  congressman,  echoed  the  need  for 
educational  institutions  with  large  Indian  populations  to  hire  more  Native 
American  staff. 

"That's  the  secret  to  improving  those  graduation  rates,"  he  said. 

Williams  also  noted  the  quiet  successes  Indians  have  made  in  education. 

In  1961,  the  year  Williams  graduated  from  college,  66  American  Indians 
also  earned  their  degrees. 

"That  was  66  Indian  college  graduates  not  in  my  class,  but  rather  in  the 
whole  country,"  he  said. 

Four  decades  later,  more  than  14,000  American  Indians  received  college 
degrees . 

"American  Indians  have  worked  quietly  and  with  determination  to  achieve 
a 70  percent  increase  in  their  enrollment  in  schools  of  higher  education 
since  the  mid-1970s,"  he  said. 

Still,  no  one  at  the  hearing  denied  that  Indian  students  face 
significant  challenges  in  today's  public  schools:  many  single-family 
households,  high  levels  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  high  poverty  rates,  and 
school  systems  that  often  fail  to  embrace  and  celebrate  the  culture  of 
American  Indian  students. 

"The  core  of  the  dropout  problem  has  more  to  do  with  the  system  than 
anything  else,  and  the  way  teachers  are  forced  to  teach,"  said  Robey  Clark, 
of  the  Northwest  Regional  Education  Laboratory  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Clark,  who  has  worked  in  education  and  related  research  for  30  years, 
said  recipe  lesson  plans  that  are  "stillborn"  from  the  start  fail  to 
engage  students.  Instead,  teachers  should  be  using  authentic  lessons  that 
have  students  participating  in  real-life,  meaningful  experiences,  he  said. 

He  encouraged  the  committee  to  consider  new  ideas  such  as  having 
federally  funded  Indian  education  programs  work  as  a unit  across  the  state 
to  develop  statewide  competitions  worth  high  school  credit.  Noting  the 
athletic  ability  of  fancy  dancers  who  performed  earlier  that  day,  he  asked 
why  those  youths  can't  receive  physical  education  credit  for  such 
activities  or  a letter  in  athletics. 

"If  you  are  going  to  teach  Indian  culture,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  use  a 
white  man's  lesson  plan,"  he  said. 

While  Clark  supports  recruitment  of  Indian  teachers  as  others  had 
suggested,  he  reiterated  that  even  those  teachers  will  fail  to  reach 
students  if  the  system  requires  they  emphasize  "too  much  seat  time  and 
paper  and  pencil  tests." 

Several  people  also  stressed  the  need  for  parents  to  become  more 
involved  in  their  child's  education  and  demonstrate  they  value  a good 
education . 

Stan  Duneau,  a retired  school  administrator  from  Browning  who  currently 
does  education  consulting,  pointed  to  a recent  survey  of  successful  high 
school  seniors  that  showed  the  majority  were  involved  in  high  school 
sports  or  other  activities,  had  parents  who  were  involved  in  their 
education  and  came  from  homes  in  which  parents  were  employed  full  time. 

The  students  offered  their  own  reasons  as  to  why  many  American  Indian 
students  drop  out  of  junior  high  and  high  school  - excessive  use  of 
alcohol  and  inflexible  attendance  policies  that  don't  take  into 
consideration  a student's  personal  situation. 

Duneau  urged  the  committee  to  consider  several  steps  that  included  a 
review  of  attendance  policies  and  realignment  to  better  reflect  student 


needs;  enhancement  of  extracurricular  activities  that  would  increase 
Indians'  interest  in  school;  school  review  of  effective  ways  to  encourage 
greater  involvement  of  parents  in  their  child's  education;  expansion  of 
student  services  in  the  areas  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  pregnancy  and 
child  care;  and  hiring  preference  to  Indian  educators  in  schools  with 
large  American  Indian  populations. 

Robert  Smoky  Rides  At  the  Door,  a Blackfeet  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Browning  School  Board,  noted  successes  his  school  district  has  had  in 
improving  its  graduation  rate  by  placing  greater  emphasis  on  reading 
instruction.  From  9 to  10:45  a.m.  daily,  classrooms  exclusively 
concentrate  on  reading. 

The  school  system  also  offers  14  different  student  support  programs 
beyond  its  core  curriculum.  The  programs  include  such  things  as  individual 
tutoring,  summer  school  and  Saturday  class  time.  Also,  the  majority  of  the 
district's  teaching  staff  is  American  Indian. 

"It's  important  we  continue  to  strive  to  move  forward,"  he  said.  "We 
have  to  concentrate  more  on  the  positive  things  we  are  doing." 

Lame  Deer  teacher  and  senior  class  adviser  Tom  McMakin  called  for 
greater  efforts  to  support  teachers  on  reservation  schools,  noting  high 
staff  turnover  which  adds  to  students  feeling  a lack  of  stability  both  at 
school  and  at  home. 

He  also  stressed  a need  for  more  funding  to  pay  for  school  counselors 
who  can  help  students  with  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  other  personal 
problems . 

"It's  amazing  some  even  come  to  school,"  McMakin  said. 

loyce  Silverthorne,  tribal  education  department  head  at  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  and  former  member 
of  Montana's  Board  of  Public  Education,  called  for  better  collaboration 
and  coordination  between  the  state's  K-12  school  system  and  its  higher 
education  system.  She  noted  there  is  not  one  American  Indian  serving  on 
the  Board  of  Regents. 

"I  think  we  all  know  the  reasons  why  our  youth  are  struggling  to  succeed 
in  an  education  system  that  is  foreign  to  them,"  said  Ruth  Quequesah,  of 
the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

These  students  should  be  allowed  to  embrace  their  cultural  identity 
without  having  to  ask  permission,  as  they  have  had  to  the  past  five 
centuries,  she  said. 

"When  we  can  teach  our  child  who  they  are  and  to  have  pride  in  it,  that 
is  when  they  will  succeed,"  she  said. 

Reporter  lane  Rider  can  be  reached  at  523-5298 
or  at  jrider@missoulian.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Native  issues  go  unnoticed 
By  KRISTEN  ENEVOLD,  CALGARY  SUN 
April  5,  2004 

It's  slowly  getting  better,  but  Ottawa  still  isn't  paying  enough 
attention  to  the  plight  of  Canada's  aboriginal  population.  That  was  the 
message  from  Alberta's  Minister  of  Aboriginal  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development,  after  hosting  a roundtable  discussion  yesterday  in  Calgary. 

"We  note  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  meet  the 
commitments  in  the  federal  Speech  from  the  Throne,"  said  Pearl  Calahasen. 

"We  support,  however,  the  commitments  in  the  federal  budget  to  urban 
Aboriginal  and  Northern  initiatives." 


She,  along  with  counterpart  ministers  from  Manitoba,  British  Columbia, 
Saskatchewan  and  the  territories,  identified  four  areas  where  the  federal 
government  needs  to  immediately  act. 

They  include  addressing  the  needs  of  Aboriginals  in  urban,  territorial 
and  remote  communities,  providing  affordable  housing  and  educational 
opportunities  and  focussing  on  their  health  and  well-being. 

The  ministers  also  supported  territorial  leaders  in  their  request  to  the 
federal  government  to  honour  the  spirit  and  intent  of  land  claims 
implementation  and  transferring  federal  responsibilities  to  the  north. 
Copyright  c.  2004,  Sun  Media  Corporation/Netgraphe  inc. 
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Tli  Cho  bill  makes  first  pass  through  Parliament 
April  5,  2004 

YELLOWKNIFE  - Legislation  to  enact  the  Tli  Cho  land  claim  and  self- 
government  was  given  its  first  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ottawa 
last  week. 

Tli  Cho  chiefs  and  negotiators  were  in  the  capital  to  promote  the 
package. 

The  legislation  will  still  need  to  go  through  second  and  third  readings 
before  it  becomes  law  in  the  country. 

Wha  Ti  Chief  Charlie  Dim  Nitsiza  was  in  Ottawa  for  the  first  reading 
last  week. 

"We  didn't  share  our  plans  for  the  first  reading  of  the  Tli  Cho  bill 
with  the  beneficiaries  ahead  of  time  because  we  didn't  know  how  the 
reading  was  going  to  be  received  in  Parliament  but  everything  turned  out 
fine,"  Nitsiza  said  in  his  native  Dogrib  language. 

The  Tli  Cho  bill  could  take  years  to  pass,  depending  how  long  it  takes 
to  debate  the  resolution  in  Parliament. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Acting  police  chief  takes  over  divided  Quebec  Mohawk  community; 

aims  for  calm 

PETER  RAY 

Canadian  Press 

April  3,  2004 

MONTREAL 

The  acting  police  chief  of  Kanesatake  has  begun  hiring  officers, 
including  one  who  was  fired  by  the  Mohawk  community's  grand  chief. 

Eddy  Thompson  said  Friday  he  has  rehired  four  officers  whose  contracts 
expired  two  days  ago,  including  Tracy  Cross,  who  was  dismissed  by  Grand 
Chief  Dames  Gabriel  in  Danuary. 

That's  when  Gabriel  was  forced  to  flee  the  community  after  his  house  was 
burned  down  when  he  tried  to  bring  in  his  own  force. 


Thompson  said  the  grand  chief  and  the  band  council  support  his  decision, 
adding  that  Cross  will  be  his  assistant. 

"I  am  the  interim  chief  of  police,  this  is  my  decision  to  bring  him 
back. " 

Gabriel  said  later  that  he  will  not  interfere  in  Thompson's  choice  of 
staff.  He  added  that  the  policing  agreement  for  Kanesatake  will  also  not 
be  re-negotiated. 

"The  issue  of  the  tripartite  agreement,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  is 
settled,"  Gabriel  said  at  a Montreal  news  conference.  "The  demands  will  be 
endless  if  we  go  back  and  re-negotiate  another  agreement." 

Gabriel's  position  was  supported  by  the  Quebec  government,  which 
released  a statement  saying:  "The  new  policing  agreement  was  negotiated  in 
complete  transparency.  . . .The  dissident  chiefs  have  been  invited  many 
times  to  renew  the  dialogue  and  participate  in  these  negotiations  but  they 
refused  to  participate." 

The  dissident  chiefs  said  they  wanted  to  negotiate  on  Mohawk  land  in  the 
Mohawk  way  but  the  agreement  was  signed  last  week  between  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  and  Gabriel. 

However,  the  chiefs  did  express  their  backing  for  Thompson. 

"The  Mohawk  council  of  Kanesatake  wishes  to  reinterate  that  we  support 
Mr.  Thompson's  endeavours,"  said  Barry  Bonspille,  one  of  the  chiefs. 

Thompson  said  he's  preparing  for  a peaceful  transition  to  power  despite 
earlier  threats  of  violence  and  a situation  that  remains  tense. 

He  said  he's  concerned  only  with  policing  issues  in  the  community  of 
about  1,000,  west  of  Montreal. 

"I'm  staying  out  of  the  politics  and  sticking  to  the  policing  matters. 

"There  is  a lot  of  pressure  in  the  community  and  from  all  governments 
involved  for  things  to  happen  quickly.  I feel  they  they  want  this  resolved 
in  an  expedient  manner.  But  it's  not  going  to  happen  that  way.  This  has  to 
take  time." 

Thompson  says  he  has  a budget  to  hire  12  officers. 

Cross  was  fired  in  January  when  Gabriel  brought  in  aboriginal  officers 
from  outside  the  settlement  to  help  fight  organized  crime. 

Gabriel,  who  is  running  the  community  from  an  undisclosed  community,  has 
returned  to  Kanesatake  only  once  since  the  standoff  - and  that  was  to 
survey  the  ruins  of  his  house. 

Thompson  is  from  the  Akwesasne  reserve  that  straddles  Quebec,  Ontario 
and  New  York  state.  He  said  he  has  worked  in  New  York  and  in  northern 
Quebec . 

Schools  and  a day-care  centre  were  closed  Thursday  due  to  fears  of 
violence  in  Kanesatake  as  Thompson  arrived  for  duty  but  the  atmosphere 
remained  calm. 

The  officers  who  have  been  hired,  including  Cross,  had  policing 
contracts  that  expired  earlier  this  week. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Canadian  Press. 
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During  debate  about  dangling  objects  in  cars,  legislator  cited 
Terry  Woster 
twoster@midco . net 
March  31,  2004 

PIERRE  - A legislator  who  backed  a bill  to  change  South  Dakota's 
"dangling  objects"  law  confirmed  Tuesday  that  he  paid  a $20  fine  for 
having  an  eagle  feather  attached  to  his  rearview  mirror. 

The  fine  against  state  Rep.  Tom  Van  Norman,  D-Eagle  Butte,  was  published 


in  a count  report  in  Monday's  Pierre  Capital  Journal.  The  report  said  Van 
Norman  was  cited  for  having  a "dangling  object  between  driver  and 
windshield . " 

Van  Norman  said  a Pierre  police  officer  made  the  stop.  It  happened 
during  a time  when  the  proposed  change  was  before  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

"We  were  in  the  middle  of  arguing  that  in  the  Legislature/'  Van  Norman 
said.  "I  didn't  want  it  to  look  like  I was  doing  it  for  myself.  It's  a law 
that  has  really  bothered  people.  We've  argued  for  change  for  a long  time." 

Current  law  makes  it  a petty  offense,  punishable  by  a $20  fine,  to  have 
an  "object  or  gadget  dangling  between  the  view  of  the  driver  and  the 
windshield  of  the  vehicle." 

Van  Norman  and  others  have  argued  that  the  law  has  been  used  as  an 
excuse  to  stop  Native  American  drivers. 

The  Legislature  changed  the  law  to  a secondary-enforcement  offense.  That 
means  a motorist  must  be  stopped  for  another  reason  before  a charge  on 
dangling  objects  can  be  pressed.  It  passed  the  House  54-16  and  the  Senate 
30-3.  It  takes  effect  July  1. 

Van  Norman  said  the  stop  came  as  he  turned  into  the  driveway  of  an 
apartment  he  rents  during  the  session.  When  Van  Norman  asked  why  he  was 
stopped,  the  officer  pointed  to  the  eagle  feather  hanging  from  his  mirror. 
The  lawmaker  said  he  considers  it  a sacred  object. 

"He  offered  to  give  me  a warning  ticket  but  said  I'd  have  to  remove  the 
object,"  Van  Norman  said.  "For  religious  and  philosophical  reasons,  I 
wouldn't  remove  the  eagle  feather.  I said  he  should  give  me  the  ticket  and 
I would  pay  the  fine." 

Democratic  Rep.  Jim  Bradford  of  Pine  Ridge,  the  prime  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  told  House  members  during  debate  that  a perception  exists  among 
Native  Americans  that  they  are  targeted  for  stops. 

"It's  a small  step  to  take  away  the  perception  that  they  are  stopped 
more  often,"  Bradford  said  of  his  bill. 

Opponents  of  the  change  said  state  code  doesn't  define  secondary  offense 
and  that  the  issue  was  safety.  Republican  Rep.  Chris  Madsen  of  Sioux  Falls 
said  the  focus  of  the  debate  was  wrong. 

"Is  the  issue  the  law,  or  is  the  issue  the  way  some  people  apply  that 
law?  I say  the  issue  is  how  some  apply  that  law,"  Madsen  said.  "If  people 
are  using  the  law  for  a bad  purpose,  let's  address  that.  Let's  not  take 
things  off  the  books  that  are  intended  for  everyone's  safety." 

Terry  Woster  is  at  605-224-2760. 

Copyright  c.2003  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Lawsuit  alleges  Army  recruiter  assaulted  Indian  woman 
CHET  BROKAW 
Associated  Press 
April  5,  2004 

PIERRE,  S.D.  - A woman  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  has  asked 
the  federal  government  to  pay  damages  for  failing  to  protect  her  against  a 
U.S.  Army  recruiter  who  allegedly  sexually  assaulted  her  when  she  tried  to 
enlist . 

Lavetta  Elk,  20,  suffered  psychological  trauma,  pain  and  suffering  when 
Staff  Sgt.  Joseph  R.  Kopf  assaulted  her  in  January  last  year,  according  to 
claims  sent  Friday  to  federal  officials. 

Attorney  Jeff  Herman  of  Hollywood,  Fla.,  said  the  claims  were  sent  to 
the  U.S.  Interior  Department  and  the  U.S.  Army.  If  the  federal  agencies  do 


not  settle  the  claims,  the  cases  will  move  into  count,  he  said. 

"I  decided  to  file  a lawsuit  because  I know  I'm  not  the  only  girl  he  did 
this  to.  I want  to  put  a stop  to  it,"  Elk  told  The  Associated  Press  Monday 
in  a telephone  interview.  "He  has  no  excuse  for  what  he  did.  It  shouldn't 
happen  to  anybody." 

News  organizations  normally  do  not  identify  alleged  victims  of  sexual 
assaults,  but  Elk  said  she  decided  to  have  her  name  made  public  in  news 
accounts  of  her  lawsuit. 

Douglas  Smith,  a spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command,  said 
that  in  August,  the  Army  imposed  a nonjudicial  punishment  on  Kopf,  which 
means  there  was  not  enough  evidence  for  a court-martial . Kopf  was  demoted 
from  staff  sergeant  to  sergeant,  and  he  was  reassigned  within  the  Army 
after  being  removed  from  the  Recruiting  Command,  Smith  said. 

"The  U.S.  Army  takes  allegations  of  this  sort  seriously.  We  do 
investigate  and  take  appropriate  action,"  Smith  said.  "We  took  what  was 
appropriate  action  in  this  case." 

Elk  said  the  punishment  imposed  by  the  Army  is  insufficient.  Other  men 
who  commit  such  assaults  are  put  behind  bars,  she  said. 

"I  just  don't  understand  why  he  gets  a slap  on  the  wrist,  and  that's 
it,"  she  said. 

The  claim  says  Elk,  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  wanted  to  join 
the  Army  and  submitted  to  an  evaluation  in  2002.  Kopf  drove  her  from  her 
home  in  Wounded  Knee  village  to  Sioux  Falls  for  the  evaluation. 

Kopf  later  repeatedly  called  Elk  and  sent  her  many  e-mails  when  she 
attended  school  in  another  state,  according  to  the  claim.  She  said  the 
sergeant  picked  her  up  at  her  parents'  home  in  January  2003  and  told  her 
father  that  she  needed  to  travel  to  Sioux  Falls  for  another  evaluation. 

However,  Kopf  drove  her  to  a remote  area  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  in  southwestern  South  Dakota  and  made  sexual  advances, 
according  to  the  claim.  He  frightened  her  by  saying  someone  could 
disappear  in  the  remote  area,  and  he  kissed  and  touched  her  improperly, 
the  claim  said. 

The  woman  said  that  when  she  continued  to  resist,  the  sergeant  relented 
and  drove  her  to  her  cousin's  house.  The  claim  said  police  were  notified, 
but  an  official  at  the  Army  Recruiting  Station  in  Rapid  City  said  nothing 
could  be  done. 

Elk  later  went  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Court  and  got  a protection 
order  prohibiting  the  sergeant  from  having  any  contact  with  her. 

The  woman  had  a full  college  scholarship  but  had  decided  to  delay  her 
education  until  after  doing  her  military  duty,  said  Gary  Frischer,  a legal 
consultant  helping  with  the  case. 

"This  has  completely  destroyed  her  life,"  Frischer  said. 

Other  lawsuits  will  be  filed  because  the  sergeant  molested  other  women 
from  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  who  were  potential  recruits, 
Frischer  said. 

Elk  said  she  has  been  unable  to  return  to  school  since  the  assault 
because  she  cannot  focus  on  her  studies. 

"I  can't  stay  in  one  place.  If  I see  somebody  who  looks  like  him,  sounds 
like  him,  I leave  right  away,"  she  said.  "It  really  messed  up  my  life 
because  I never  thought  it  would  happen  that  way." 

The  lawsuit  alleges  that  the  Army  was  negligent  in  hiring  and 
supervising  the  sergeant. 

It  also  alleges  that  the  Interior  Department  failed  to  protect  the  woman 
under  the  requirements  of  the  1868  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  between  the 
government  and  the  Lakota.  That  treaty  includes  language  that  says  if  "bad 
men  among  the  whites"  commit  any  wrong  against  the  Lakota,  the  government 
must  punish  that  person  and  reimburse  the  injured  Lakota. 

Herman  said  that  treaty  provision  requires  the  government  to  pay 
compensation  to  an  injured  Indian  regardless  of  whether  the  government  was 
negligent.  "It's  like  a contract." 
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Imprisoned  Indian  activist  Peltier  asks  Congress  for  help 
Associated  Press 
March  31,  2004 

DENVER  - A lawyer  for  imprisoned  Indian  activist  Leonard  Peltier  is 
asking  Congress  to  intervene  in  his  case  because  courts  refuse  to  release 
him . 

Peltier,  59,  is  serving  two  life  sentences  in  the  1975  slayings  of  two 
FBI  agents  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

Peltier  has  maintained  his  innocence,  but  several  appeals  have  failed  to 
overturn  the  convictions  or  order  a parole  hearing. 

His  lawyer,  Barry  Bachrach,  said  the  FBI  framed  Peltier.  Several  human 
rights  organizations,  including  Amnesty  International,  have  called  for 
Peltier's  release. 

"We  challenge  Congress  to  finish  the  work  the  Church  Committee  began 
nearly  30  years  ago.  Uncover  the  (counterintelligence)  tactics  employed 
against  AIM  (the  American  Indian  Movement).  They  are  not  any  less 
egregious  than  the  tactics  used  against  other  activists  of  the  time  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Dr.,  for  example,"  said  Bachrach. 

The  Church  Committee  was  a 1975  investigation  of  CIA  and  FBI  tactics  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  chaired  by  the  late  Sen. 

Frank  Church  of  Idaho. 

Peltier  is  in  a Kansas  prison. 
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FBI  releases  nearly  800  pages  in  Leonard  Peltier  case 
CAROLYN  THOMPSON 
Associated  Press 
April  5,  2004 

BUFFALO,  N.Y.  - The  FBI  has  released  nearly  800  pages  of  material  sought 
by  attorneys  for  Leonard  Peltier,  an  American  Indian  activist  serving  two 
life  sentences  in  the  1975  slayings  of  two  FBI  agents  in  South  Dakota. 

Responding  to  a Freedom  of  Information  Act  request,  the  FBI  turned  over 
797  of  the  812  pages  collected  by  the  Buffalo  field  office  in  the  Peltier 
case.  The  FBI  withheld  15  pages,  citing  exemptions  allowed  under  the  act 
for  national  security  concerns  and  to  protect  the  privacy  of  agents, 
according  to  court  documents. 

Peltier's  attorneys  said  Monday  they  would  fight  for  the  release  of  the 
withheld  material. 

"We're  going  to  argue  that  the  exemptions  are  being  improperly  invoked," 
said  Buffalo  attorney  Michael  Kuzma,  who  works  with  the  Peltier  defense 
team  led  by  Bruce  Ellison  and  Barry  Bachrach. 

Peltier  supporters  are  seeking  tens  of  thousands  of  pages  from  FBI 
documents  from  field  offices  nationwide  as  they  fight  to  have  his 
conviction  overturned. 

"I  believe  the  sheer  volume  of  material  that  wasn't  released  or  turned 
over  to  Leonard's  defense  attorneys  warrants  Leonard's  immediate  release 


from  prison/'  Kuzma  said.  "Unfortunately,  it  doesn't  work  that  way." 

The  Buffalo  documents  outline  agents'  work  as  they  checked  with 
informants,  including  sources  within  the  Seneca  Indian  Nation,  and 
followed  up  on  suspected  Peltier  sightings  before  his  arrest,  Kuzma  said. 

A Nov.  14,  1975,  memo  outlines  an  unidentified  source's  claim  that  he 
saw  Peltier  at  an  Indian  convention  at  a Buffalo  hotel  in  October  1975, 
four  months  after  the  shooting.  Another  source  believed  he  spotted  Peltier 
in  Steamburg,  near  the  Senecas'  Allegany  reservation,  teaching  Indian 
dances  to  women,  Kuzma  said. 

Paul  Moskal,  an  FBI  spokesman  in  Buffalo,  said  he  was  unfamiliar  with 
the  content  of  the  documents,  released  through  the  agency's  Washington 
headquarters  March  16,  and  could  not  comment. 

Peltier  was  convicted  of  killing  agents  Ronald  Williams  and  lack  Coler 
during  a standoff  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

Supporters  have  long  campaigned  to  free  Peltier,  59,  claiming  he  was 
unfairly  targeted  because  of  his  political  activism.  He  has  been  the 
subject  of  several  documentary  films  and  the  best-selling  novel  "In  the 
Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse"  by  Peter  Matthiessen. 

President  Clinton  denied  Peltier  clemency  in  2000,  a decision  supporters 
blamed  on  a protest  by  500  FBI  agents  and  their  families  outside  the  White 
House.  Opponents  of  Peltier's  release  point  to  the  repeated  rejections  of 
his  appeals  and  claim  he  has  changed  his  story  through  the  years. 
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ACLU  files  lawsuit  on  behalf  of  American  Indian  who  refuses  to  cut  hair 
The  Associated  Press 
March  31st,  2004 

LOS  ANGELES  (AP)  - The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  filed  a lawsuit 
Wednesday  on  behalf  of  an  incarcerated  American  Indian,  alleging  that  he 
has  lost  privileges  in  state  prison  because  he  refuses  to  cut  his  hair. 

Billy  Soza  Warsoldier,  55,  claims  in  the  suit  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  that  his  religious  beliefs  would  be  violated  if  he  cuts  his  hair. 

His  faith  prohibits  him  from  chopping  some  of  his  locks  except  if  someone 
in  his  family  dies. 

Since  1971,  Warsoldier  has  cut  hair  only  once  - when  his  father  died  in 
1980. 

The  suit  alleges  that  the  state  Department  of  Corrections  punished 
Warsoldier  for  refusing  to  comply  with  a grooming  policy  that  requires  all 
male  inmates  to  keep  their  hair  no  longer  than  three  inches  in  length. 

Warsoldier,  who  belongs  to  the  Cahuilla  tribe,  is  serving  a 19-month 
sentence  for  drunken  driving  at  Adelanto  Community  Correctional  Facility. 

Since  last  April,  Warsoldier  has  been  found  guilty  by  prison  officials 
of  violating  the  grooming  code.  He  appealed  the  ruling  but  lost. 

Warsolider  has  lost  his  visitation  rights,  is  prohibited  from  receiving 
quarterly  packages  and  was  removed  from  prison  vocational  courses  as  a 
result  of  his  stance,  the  suit  claims. 

"Punishing  Warsoldier  for  practicing  his  religion  is  both  unnecessary 
and  illegal,"  said  Ben  Wizner,  an  ACLU  staff  attorney.  "A  prison  inmate 
shouldn't  have  to  choose  between  remaining  faithful  to  his  religion  and 
maintaining  contact  with  his  children  and  grandchildren . " 

Calls  made  to  the  Department  of  Corrections  on  Wednesday  were  not 
immediately  returned. 

The  suit  seeks  to  enjoin  prison  officials  from  enforcing  the  grooming 
policy  against  Warsoldier  and  to  reinstate  his  privileges. 

Warsoldier  believes  that  his  long  hair  symbolizes  strength  and  wisdom  he 
has  accumulated  during  his  life.  Despite  losing  his  appeal,  he  still  has 


kept  his  long,  dark  hair  but  has  not  regained  any  of  his  benefits. 

"I  don't  understand  why  I'm  being  punished  for  practicing  my  faith," 
Warsoldier  said  in  a statement.  "I  would  prefer  to  take  the  state's 
punishment  than  violate  my  faith." 
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Coming  Home  from  Boarding  School... by  Johnny  Rustywire 

The  bus  ride  home  was  long,  I had  packed  all  my  stuff  in  an  old  trunk  and 
had  it  ready  to  go  from  the  Ignacio  Indian  dormitory  where  I was  staying. 

My  room  was  shared  with  Jimmy  King  from  Ute  Mountain.  We  shared  everything 

and  he  had  already  left  for  home  as  his  folks  picked  him  up. 

Over  the  long  winter  we  had  gotten  to  know  each  other  pretty  well.  We 
both  liked  ham  and  once  while  on  kitchen  detail,  we  took  a left  over  ham 
from  the  school  kitchen.  The  cook,  old  man  Peacock  did  not  see  us  take  it, 
and  was  looking  all  over  for  it  but  it  was  gone.  Since  we  were  washing 
dishes  it  was  easy  to  sneak  back  to  our  dorm.  We  stayed  in  an  old  time  BIA 

boy's  dorm,  it  was  built  in  the  1890' s with  red  brick  and  was  three 

stories  high,  it  had  big  old  fashioned  windows  that  took  two  of  us  to  open 
up.  Well  we  took  that  ham  up  there  and  since  it  was  winter  time  we  hung  it 
out  the  window  to  keep  it  fresh.  We  sold  slices  to  the  boys  who  lived 
there  for  a nickel  a slice,  that  was  how  we  made  our  money.  The  dorm  aides 
never  saw  it  hanging  out  the  window.  When  they  came  to  work  they  never 
looked  up,  if  they  had  they  would  have  seen  it.  I think  that  was  the  best 
ham  I ever  had,  because  it  was  cured  by  the  Colorado  winter  in  Ignacio. 

Well,  anyway,  Jimmy  went  home  and  I was  packed  up  and  we  got  on  the  old 
yellow  school  bus,  it  was  for  us  guys  who  needed  a ride  home.  The  cooks 
packed  us  lunches  and  they  sat  by  the  driver  and  one  of  the  dorm  aides 
came  with  us  on  the  bus. 

It  was  a long  ride,  we  had  both  boys  and  girls  from  6 to  18  years  of  age, 
all  of  us  having  lived  at  the  dorms  there  in  Ignacio.  We  went  to  Ute 
Mountain  and  dropped  off  a group  there  and  then  went  to  Farmington,  New 
Mexico  where  some  parents  met  the  bus  and  the  kids  got  off  one  by  one.  The 
seats  were  hard,  but  it  got  better  as  more  kids  got  off.  Some  had  called 
or  wrote  letters  to  their  parents  to  meet  them  by  the  roadside  and  sure 
enough  they  were  there  in  old  cars,  trucks  and  some  came  on  foot.  For  the 
ones  who  came  on  foot  I would  see  the  kids  get  off  and  the  women  folks 
would  hug  them,  but  most  Indian  men  just  touched  their  head  or  put  a hand 
on  their  shoulder  taking  a suitecase  or  the  trunk  in  hand.  As  the  bus  left 
I could  see  them  headed  down  the  road  walking  as  a family  to  some  place 
just  over  the  horizon,  and  pretty  soon  we  were  too  far  down  the  road  to 
see  where  they  went. 

Those  old  buses  sure  could  rattle  and  shake,  pretty  soon  you  just  would 
hang  on  or  get  bumped  off  the  seat.  We  took  the  dirt  roads  to  places  with 
names  like  Beclahbito,  Sweet  Water,  Bistai,  Burnham  and  Tocito.  At  each 
place  kids  got  off  and  headed  toward  home  and  summer. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  rolled  into  Toadlena,  and  after  the 
main  group  got  off  we  continued  down  the  old  road  that  goes  by  the 
tradiing  post  and  starts  back  toward  Two  Gray  Hills.  It  kind  of  runs  down 
hill  because  it  sits  against  the  mountain.  The  road  is  pretty  rough,  it 
would  tear  up  a grader  if  they  used  one  on  it,  but  we  bumped  along.  I went 
up  front  and  told  the  driver,  Mr.  Pino  to  stop  up  ahead  at  the  top  of  a 
little  hill.  He  did  and  I got  out,  he  pulled  out  my  trunk  and  I told  him  I 
would  walk  the  little  ways  to  home.  I didn't  write  to  tell  them  to  meet  me, 
cuz  we  didn't  have  good  truck  or  car,  but  it  was  o.k. 


The  place  where  I live  is  covered  with  Pinon  pine  and  Juniper  trees  and 
a little  rocky.  Where  I got  off  there  is  an  old  dirt  road  that  goes  South 
up  around  the  hill,  my  way  home.  The  bus  left  and  I started  walking.  I 
could  see  that  a little  ways  off  my  grandpa  had  plowed  the  field  for 
planting  corn  across  the  wash.  I walked  toward  home,  and  I could  see  the 
small  rocks  and  dirt  that  was  fine  sand,  almost  a tan  color  rise  in  small 
clouds  at  my  feet.  My  shoes  were  soon  that  color  and  I reached  down  and 
took  a handful.  This  was  dirt,  sand  from  my  home  and  it  was  soft  and  warm. 
It  felt  good. 

I walked  a little  bit  and  pretty  soon  I stood  on  the  rise  above  the 
place  of  my  family.  I could  see  my  Grandma  in  her  old  gray  dress  bending 
over  a washtub  hanging  clothes,  my  "Che's"  shirts  on  the  clothesline.  My 
Mom  was  in  the  shade  house  made  of  brush  next  to  the  house  getting  ready 
to  cook,  mixing  Blue  bird  flour  in  a large  white  pan.  My  "Che",  Grandpa 
was  a ways  off  walking  back  to  the  house  from  the  sheep  corral,  he  had 
just  gotten  back  from  herding  sheep  and  had  his  walking  stick  with  him.  He 
liked  to  wear  one  of  those  "african  safari  helmets"  shaped  like  an  egg  on 
his  head  and  he  had  it  on. 

My  little  sister  with  her  pig  tails  flying  was  chasing  our  old  cat, 
Woozhiii  around  the  area  in  front  of  the  houses.  You  see  we  lived  in  a 
group  of  houses,  there  was  the  old  folks  place,  a small  three  room  house 
next  to  it  where  my  parent's  stayed;  next  to  that  was  the  treasure  house 
of  my  grandma  where  she  kept  the  hard  goods  and  interesting  things  to  keep, 
they  were  all  there.  Just  a little  ways  a away  was  a hogan  built  facing 
east  where  I slept  and  next  to  it  was  another  old  hogan  for  visitors  and 
ceremonies  and  such. 

I was  coming  over  the  hill  and  stood  there  to  see  it  all.  I watched  them 
for  a minute,  then  yelled  out,  Shima!(Mom).  Everyone  stopped  what  they 
were  doing  and  looked  my  way.  Grandpa  raised  his  walking  stick  and  waved 
it.  Grandma  turned  around  with  a shirt  in  her  hand  and  was  yelling  at  Mom 
to  tell  her  I was  home.  Mom  was  wiping  her  hands  on  her  apron  and  my 

sister  took  off  to  meet  me.  Old  Woozhii  cat,  just  stood  there  thinking, 

who  is  this?.  I walked  down  hill  carrying  my  old  blue  trunk  and  met  them 
in  the  open  area  in  front  of  my  home.  It  was  good  to  be  home,  my  home.  I 

ran  to  my  Mom  carrying  my  trunk  and  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a good  summer. 

This  is  the  way  it  is  for  many  Indian  kids  who  come  home  from  boarding 
school  and  still  goes  on  even  now.  I came  home  from  boarding  school  and 
home  is  home  no  matter  where  you  are  it  is  good  get  home 
Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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' APELILA 
April 
Welo 

5 

Happiness  and  fulfillment  are  found  only  in  our  own  hearts. 

6 

Age  cannot  hinder  the  joyful  spirit. 

7 

Alone,  we  are  restored;  with  others,  we  are  fulfilled. 

8 

This  land  is  the  gathering  place  of  the  winds. 

9 

Time  lays  no  claim  upon  the  earth's  spell  of  wonder. 

10 

Earth's  seasons  are  like  the  tides  of  the  sea,  ke  kai,  --  timeless  and 
everlasting. 


11 


When  man  has  come  and  gone,  the  land  will  remain. 
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Ancestral  Strong 
By  Larry  Kibby 

Indian  child  you'll  never  fail. 

You'll  always  do  very  well. 

Indian  child,  you're  not  like  the  rest. 

You'll  always  do  your  very  best. 

Indian  child,  you  may  not  be  always  right  or  wrong. 

But  your  wisdom  will  always  be  ancestral  strong. 

Indian  child,  you  have  always  been  very  smart. 

For  at  birth  you  were  instructed  from  the  start. 

Indian  child,  your  knowledge  came  from  the  ancient  time. 
And  you  will  always  have  the  ancestral  mind. 

Indian  child,  you  may  not  be  always  right  or  wrong. 

But  your  wisdom  will  always  be  ancestral  strong. 

Indian  child,  upon  this  land  is  your  education, 

A way  of  life  full  of  academic  fascination. 

Indian  child,  do  not  ignore  the  right. 

Never  give  up  the  civilized  fight. 

For  no  matter  what  anyone  would  state. 

In  any  schooling  you'll  always  highly  rate. 

For  you  may  not  always  be  right  or  wrong. 

But  as  an  Indian,  you'll  always  be  ancestral  strong! 

"RE:  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  5 Apr  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Date:  Wed,  17  Mar  2004  12:39:05  -0800 

From:  "John  D.  Berry"  <jberry@Library. Berkeley . Edu> 

Sub j : FWD:  UC  Berkeley  Powwow  - Gourd  Dancers 

Mailing  List:  Netrez-L@listproc.wsu.edu 

Please  forward  this  message  as  appropriate.  John  B 


lkiowa@calbears . berkeley.edu 
Fley  all. 

As  the  Head  Gourd  Dancer  for  UC  Berkeley's  Pow-Wow,  Saturday  & Sunday, 
April  10th  - 11th,  2004,  I am  asking  for  your  assistance  notifying  "all 
Gourd  Dancers"  and  singers  of  this  Dance.  We  will  begin  the  Gourd  Dance 


@12:00  Noon  on  Saturday  & Sunday,  and  I'll  have  my  give-away  during 
Sunday's  session.  Tommy  Phillips,  lead  singer,  and  "Southern  Express"  will 
be  the  Host  Southern  Drum.  Please  email  me  or  call  510-459-7645  or 
510-223-7269  to  confirm  your  attendance.  Hope  to  see  all  of  you  there!!! 
Aho, 

Earl  R.  Neconie 
#K0-4162 


"RE : OSU  NASA  Spring  Pow  Wow"  

Date:  Thu,  18  Mar  2004  09:25:33  -0800 

From:  "3ohn  D.  Berry"  <jberry@Library. Berkeley . Edu> 

Sub j : Fwd:  OSU  NASA  Spring  Pow  wow 

Oklahoma  State  University 
Native  American  Student  Association 
Spring  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Colvin  Center  Annex 

(Across  from  the  OSU  Police  Department) 

April  17,  2004 

Princess:  Jessica  Moore,  Osage/Otoe/Missouria/Pawnee  - Fairfax,  OK 

Head  Singer:  Rowe  Kishketon,  Kickapoo/Sac  & Fox  - Shawnee,  OK 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Don  Patterson,  Tonkawa  - Tonkawa,  OK 

Head  Man  Dancer:  Thorpe  Sine,  Ho-Chunk  - Glenpool,  OK 

Head  Lady  Dancer:  Joyce  Miller,  Iowa/Otoe/Missouria  - Perkins,  OK 

Host  Gourd  Clan:  Central  Oklahoma  Tribal  Society  - Perkins,  OK 

Arena  Director:  Eugene  Big  Soldier,  Jr.,  Iowa/Otoe/Missouria  - Perkins,  OK 

Program: 

Gourd  Dance 
Supper: 

Grand  Entry 

Contests : 

Tiny  Tots;  Junior  Girls,  Junior  Boys;  Women's  Cloth,  Buckskin,  Jingle, 

Fancy  Shawl;  Men's  Straight,  Fancy,  Grass,  Traditional;  Golden  Age  Men, 
Golden  Age  Women;  Drum  Contest 

Booth  Space  $40.00 

Drugs,  Alcohol,  and  Weapons  are  Prohibited! 

NASA  is  not  responsible  for  theft  and/or  accidents. 

Contestants  must  be  in  grand  entry  and  regalia  to  receive  prize  money. 
Please  contact  the  Multicultural  Student  Center  for  further  information  at 
(405)  744-5481. 

Everyone  Welcome! 

"RE;  Humbolt  State  U.  Powwow"  

Date:  Tue,  24  Feb  2004  16:42:31  -0800 

From:  "John  D.  Berry"  <jberry@library.berkeley.edu> 

Sub j : Humbolt  State  U.  Powwow 

Humboldt  State  University 

April  17  & 18,  2004 

15th  Annual  HSU  Pow  Wow 

more  information  at: 

http : //www . humboldt . edu/ ~powwow/ 

"RE;  Modesto  and  Merced  Powwows"  


2:00  PM 

5:00  PM 

6:30  PM 


Date:  Tue,  24  Feb  2004  16:41:27  -0800 

From:  "John  D.  Berry"  <jberry@library.berkeley.edu> 

Sub j : Fwd:  Upcoming  Pow  Wows:  Modesto  and  Merced 


Modesto  Dunior  College  6th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 

Sunday,  April  18,  2004 

10:00  am  - 7:00  pm 

MIC  East  Campus  Quad 

435  College  Avenue,  Modesto,  CA 

Gourd  Dance  11:30  am 

Grand  Entry  12:00  noon 

Free  to  the  public 

All  Drums  Welcome 

May  1-2:  2004  Merced  Powwow 

Central  Valley  Chapter  of  California  Indian  Education 
Association  and  University  of  California  Merced  present 
3rd  Annual  CIEA  CV  Chapter 
UC  Merced  Benefit  PowWow 

"Our  Youth:  Achievement  through  Native  American  Education" 

A Native  American  Indian  festival,  gathering  and  celebration! 

Sat. -Sun,  May  1-2,  2004 
Lake  Yosemite,  Merced,  CA 

10AM  to  10PM  Sat.  & 10AM  to  6PM  Sun. 

PUBLIC  INVITED 

$5.00  per  car  park  admission 
Pow  Wow  Free 

Bring  chairs  or  blankets 

Over  nite  camping  spaces  available 

Open  Gourd  & All  Drums  Welcome 

Authentic  Native  American  Indian  Arts  & Crafts 
Raffle  Prizes,  50/50 
Specialty  Dances  and  Performances 
Authentic  Native  American  Indian  Cuisine 
Traditional  Meal 

Phone:  (209)  726-9620, 

FAX:  (209)  723-1359 

Email:  cieacvchapter@hotmail.com 

Mailing  Address:  CIEA  CV  Chapter  PO  Box  1181  Merced  CA  95341 
THIS  IS  DEFINITELY  A DRUG-FREE  AND  ALCOHOL-FREE  EVENT 
Directions : 

Hwy  99  to  Merced,  X-it  Hwy  59  North, 
to  Belleview  (R),  Lake  Rd  (L),  to  PowWow. 

"RE : CA  Tribal  College  Powwow"  

Date:  Thu,  11  Mar  2004  11:05:35  -0800 

From:  "3ohn  D.  Berry"  <jberry@Library. Berkeley . Edu> 

Sub  j : CA  Tribal  College  - Powwow 

D.  Q Deed  Day  Pow  Wow,  April  2,  2004  from  6pm-  midnight! 

Vendor  space  still  available,  need  directions  call  530-758-0470  ext.  1085. 
donations  are  needed  for  the  indian  taco  booth,  the  booth  is  a fundraiser 
for  the  Associated  Student  Body  (ASB).  Come  join  us  for  dancing,  food  and 
fun!  you  can  also  email  me  at  riveral21@hotmail . com 


NATIVE  SOLUTIONS  PRESENTS: 

6TH  ANNUAL  INTERTRIBAL  POW  WOW 
APRIL  23-25,  2004 


TIMES 


FRI 

SAT 

SUN 


5-9  DANCING  & STORYTELLING 
10-8  GRAND  ENTRY  11:00 
10-6  GRAND  ENTRY  12:00 


HEFLIN  FOOTBALL  FIELD,  HEFLIN,  AL 
FORMERLY  OXFORD  LAKE  PARK 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  WARRIOR  SOCIETY  AND  HONOR  GUARD 
ADMISSION  - $5  - ADULTS 

SENIORS  65  AND  UP  & CHILDREN  12  AND  UNDER  - FREE 

HEADMAN  - TONY  WALKINGSTICK 
HEADLADY  - CHRISTINA  POWELL 

M.C.  - GARY  SMITH  A. D.  - BUCK  TUCKER 

DRUM  COMPETITION  - 1ST  $1000.00,  2ND  - $500.00,  3RD  - 250.00 
ALL  SINGERS  MUST  BE  REGISTERED  BY  10:30  ON  SATURDAY 

ALL  DANCERS  WELCOME  ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME 

NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL  TONY  AT  (256)  835-0110J 
MARK  OR  RUTH  AT  (256)  820-6315. 

VENDORS  BY  INVITATION  ONLY  CALL  MARK  OR  RUTH  OR  EMAIL 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com  or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com. 

HOST  MOTEL  IS  HOWARD  HOHNSON'S  CALL  (256)  463-2900 

DIRECTIONS:  1-20  EXIT  199  GO  PAST  HOWARD  HOHNSON'S  AND  TEXACO  AT  THE 
END  OF  THE  ROAD  TURN  RIGHT  ONTO  HWY  78  EAST  GO  PAST  HACK'S  TURN  RIGHT 
AT  METRO  BANK  ONTO  COLEMAN  ST  TURN  LEFT  ON  EVANS  ST  FOOTBALL  FIELD 
WILL  BE  ON  THE  RIGHT 


Augusta  Pow-Wow 
May  7-8,  2004 

Sponsored  by  the  Augusta  Pow-Wow  Association 
Please  come  join  us  at  our  new  location: 

The  AHCC  on  Three  H Road  Augusta,  GA 
Head  Singer  - Billy  Horse 
Head  Man  - Mark  Alexander 
Head  lady  - Teresa  Alexander 
Arena  Director  - Orville  Gates 
Craft  Contest  - Raffles  & Auction 
Approximated  Times: 

Friday  6:30PM  - Grand  Entry 
Saturday  12:30-3PM  - Gourd  Dance 
3:00-4:30  - Intertribal 
7:00PM  - Grand  Entry 

Auction  to  Immediately  follow  Saturday  Night  Dance 
Information:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)  771-1221 
Email:  krazywilly@knology.net 
Pets  welcomed  on  a leash 
(Owners  MUST  clean  up  behind  their  pets) 


Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  GA 
Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

ALL  VETERANS  INVITED! ! ! 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Grand  Entry  Sat  12  Noon  Sun  1 PM 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 
Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 
Guest  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 


Head  Man:  Denny  Smith 
Head  Lady:  Ellen  Rasco 
Emcee:  Gany  Smith 
AD:  Tommy  Smith 

No  Dnugs,  Alcohol  on  bad  attitudes. 
Bning  youn  blankets  and  lawn  chains. 
Info:  Doey  Pience  404  377  4950 
on  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
on  Denny  Lang  256  492  5217 


Dune  4-6,  2004 

Blackwaten  Cneek  Amenican  Indian  Festival  and  Pow-wow 

At  Black  Waten  Cneek  RV  Pank 

off  Ainpont  Road  & Cunny  Highway  (Hwy.  257) 

Daspen,  Alabama 

This  event  is  sponsoned  by  Native  Amenican  Ginl  Scout  Tnoop  #389 
and  Anacoma  Boy  Scout  Dnum  and  Dance  Team. 

Admission  donation:  $5.00  - adults;  $1.00  fon  Senions  & students. 

Head  Man:  Bill  Dolly  (Ojibwa); 

Head  Lady:  Betsy  Dolly  (Echota  Chenokee); 

Head  Vetenan:  don  Nelson  (Potawami) : 

Dunion  Head  Man:  TBD; 

Dunion  Head  Lady:  TBD; 

Anena  Dinecton:  Little  Hawk  Gatty  (Chenokee); 

Emcee:  Dohn  Fenguson  (Cneek); 

Stonytellen:  Vickie  King  (Chenokee  Tnibe  of  NE  Alabama) 
and  Steve  Bison  (CRIC); 

Host  Nonthenn  Dnum:  TBD; 

Host  Southenn  Dnum:  Caney  Cneek  Singens; 

Invited  Dnums  include:  Gun  Powden  Riven  singens; 

Anacoma  Lightning  Singens  & NoNaMe  Singens. 

All  tnaditional  dnums  ane  welcome. 

Ambassadon  contest  fon  those  age  11  to  21  at  time  of  event. 

This  is  fon  males  and  females. 

Contact  kcoopen@uabmc.edu  nelated  to  details. 

Gound  dance  will  be  available  at  10  AM  on  Satunday 
and  12  Noon  on  Sunday. 

Pnayen  Cincle  will  be  conducted  by  Paul  Whitehawk  & Elizabeth  Lightwalken 
Host  Motel:  Holiday  Inn  Expness  205-302-6400  ($57.00  + tax); 

RV  camping  is  $12.00  pen  night,  tent  camping  is  $5.00  pen  night. 

Schedule : 

Fniday:  gates  open  at  4pm,  Call-in  Songs  & Opening  Cenemonies  at  6 PM, 
Social  Dancing  begins  at  7 PM,  Round  Robin  Tnade  Blanket  at  9:30  PM. 
Satunday:  Gates  Open  at  9 AM;  Gnand  Entny  at  10:30  AM,  Benefit 
Auction/Flute  Playing/Stony  Telling  begin  at  2 PM,  Dancing  nesumes  at  3 
PM,  Benefit  Auction/Stonytelling  at  5 PM,  Evening  Gnand  Entny  at  6 PM, 
Round  Robin  Tnade  Blanket  at  9:30  PM. 

Sunday:  Gates  Open/Chunch  Senvices  at  10  AM,  Benefit  Auction  at  noon, 
Gnand  Entny  at  1 PM,  Closing  at  4:30pm. 

Fon  mone  infonmation,  call  Kanen  Coopen  at  205-648-2529 
Paul  Eulenstein  at  205-221-9071 
E-mail  kcoopen@uabmc.edu 

On  check  out  the  website  at  http://childnen.laccesshost.com 
The  Blackwaten  Cneek  site  is  a beautiful  one,  with  RV  sites  and 
pnimitive  camping  aneas  along  a cneek.  The  RV  pank  was  developed  fnom  a 
family  fanm  owned  by  Mn  Deavon's  fathen  and  gnandfathen.  He  developed 
it  to  do  Blue  gnass  festivals  and  it  is  only  3 yeans  old.  On  the  hill 
up  fnom  the  RV  sites  is  the  showens  and  the  dance  cincle.  Thene  is 
electnicitny  at  this  anea  and  limited  waten  hook-up. 


Andensons-web.com  http: //andensons- web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Manch  11,  2004 

Apnil  16  - 19,  2004:  39th  Annual  Louisiana  Indian  Henitage  Assn.  (LIHA) 
Powwow  at  the  Hidden  Oaks  Campgnounds  in  Robent,  LA.  See  the  web  site: 


http://www.liha-news.com  For  more  information  contact  504-367-1375  or  e- 
mail:  andi4769@aol.com 

April  24  - 25,  2004:  2nd  Annual  Tennessee  Native  Veterans  Society  Powwow 
Sparta,  Tennessee. 

May  7-8,  2004:  Augusta  Pow-Wow  A3CC  on  Three  D Road  Augusta,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  contact  Bill  Mederios  706-771-1221  or  e-mail  him  at: 
krazywilly@knology.net 

May  7-9,  2004:  16th  Annual  ETIL  American  Indian  Powwow  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

May  8-9,  2004:  16th  Annual  E.T.I.L.  American  Indian  Powwow  & Celebration 
Knoxville  Convention  Center  525  Flenley  Street,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  For 
more  information  contact  Vickie  865-579-1384. 

May  28  - 31,  2004:  De-Un-Da-Ga  30th  Annual  Memorial  Day  Pow  Wow.  Custaloga 
Tov  Scout  Reservation,  Carlton,  PA.  For  more  information  call  814-833  3235 
Tim  McFarland  or  e-mail:  timcfarland@yahoo.com 

May  29  - 30,  2004:  Eastern  Delaware  Nations  Whispering  Maples  Powwow 
Lovelton,  PA. 

Dune  4-6,  2004:  Blackwater  Creek  American  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow. 
Dasper,  Alabama. 

Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  Eastern  Deleware  Nations  Powwow  Forksville,  PA. 

Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  AICA  of  North  Carolina  26th  Annual  Powwow  Union  Grove 
North  Carolina.  For  more  information  contact  Ed  De  Torres  at:  exdt@webtv. 
net 

Dune  26,  2004:  Renaissance  St.  Louis  and  the  City  of  Wentzville  Mo.  Are 
sponsoring  a one  day  Traditional  Dance  at  Rotary  Park  in  Wentzville,  MO. 
You  can  check  this  dance  out  at  their  web  site:  http://rebirthpowwow. 
homestead.com  Pow  wow  fliers,  maps  and  all  contact  information  is  located 
there . 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds 
Danville,  Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  March  11,  2004 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

APRIL  2004 

Apr  9-11:  15th  Annual  University  of  Iowa  Powwow 
Location:  Iowa  City,  IA 

Event  Detail:  For  complete  information,  use  the  event  website.  This  is  a 
very  complete  powwow  website. 

Contact:  phone:  319-335-6883,  email:  aisa@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu 


Apr  10-11:  Northern  Arizona  University  Spring  Contest  Powwow 


Location:  NAU  Skydome,  Corner  of  Pine  Knoll  and  San  Francisco,  Flagstaff, 
AZ  86001 

Event  Detail:  MC-  Mr.  Dennis  Bowen,  Sr.,  AD-  Emerson  Nakai,  Northern  Flost 
Drum-  Black  Eagle  Singers,  Southern  Flost  Drum-  Southern  Outlawz.  This  pow- 
wow is  sponsored  by  the  student  organization.  Native  Americans  United  of 
Northern  Arizona  University.  Arts  and  Crafts,  Please  contact  Carrie  Dallas 
at  928-523-7717. 

Contact:  Fred  Sherman,  phone:  928-523-8864, 
email:  Frederick.Sherman@nau.edu 

Apr  16-17:  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Tia-Piah  27th  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Albert  V.  Sallas  Co.  Park,  McCleskey  Road  & Hwy-59,  New  Caney, 

TX  77357 

Event  Detail:  Located  1 mile  west  of  U.S.  59  & 1 mile  south  of  FM  1485  @ 
McCleskey  Rd.  (about  30  miles  North  of  Houston).  See  website  for  schedule 
and  details. 

Contact:  Dale  Adams,  phone:  713-475-0021,  email:  dadams2010@aol.com 

Apr  16-18:  ASU ' s 18th  Annual  Spring  Competition  POW  WOW  2004 
Location:  ASU  Band  Practice  Field,  East  6th  St  & South  Rural  Rd  - Tempe, 

AZ  Event  Detail:  HOST  NORTHERN  DRUM-  Bear  Creek,  Batchewana  Reserve, 
Ontario;  HOST  SOUTHERN  DRUM-  Southern  Thunder,  Pawnee,  Ok;  HEAD  GOURD 
DANCER-  3oe  Fish  Dupoint,  Carnegie,  Ok;  AD-  Randy  Medicine  Bear,  Rosebud, 
SD;  MC-  Sammy  Tonekei  White,  Anadarko,  Ok;  CO-MC-  Dennis  Bowen,  Tuba  City, 
AZ. . See  website  for  complete  detail. 

Contact:  Pow  Wow  Office:  480-965-5224,  email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 

Apr  16-18:  Chucalissa  Spring  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Chucalissa  Museum,  1987  Indian  Village,  Memphis,  TN  38109 
Event  Detail:  Contest  Pow  Wow.  See  website  for  more  information. 

Contact:  Sonny  Bell,  phone:  901-785-3160  xl0,  email:  cbell2@memphis.edu 

Apr  17:  11th  annual  Choctaw  Inter-tribal  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Southeastern  Oklahoma  State  University,  North  1st  St  & Dunlap, 
Durant,  OK  74702 

Event  Detail:  Adult  contest  pow-wow. all  catergories  will  pay  lst,2nd,3rd 
places. MC  Tim  Tall  Chief  (Osage). Head  singer  Pat  Oyebi  (Kiowa). Head  gourd 
dancer  Jimmie  "coach"  Johnson  (Kickapoo-Shawnee.Head  man  dancer  Wilson 
Roberts  (Choctaw) .Head  lady  Sharon  Roberts  (Chickasaw) . Honor  Guard 
Seminole  Nation  Color  Guard. Arena  Director  Bill  Takes  Horse  (Crow) .Co-host 
Native  American  Council  of  S.O.S.U.  Choctaw  Inter-tribal  Princess  Tana 
Takes  Horse  (Choctaw-Chickasaw-Crow) .gourd  dancing  at  3:30p  to  5:30p. 

Supper  break  from  5:30-7p.  Gourd  dancing  from  7p-8p.  Grand  entry  8p. 

Closing  song  ll:30p.  There  will  be  gourd  dancing  and  inter-tribal  dancing 
with  contests. Arts  and  craft  opens  at  10a.  Food  concession  opens  at  11a. 

Contact:  Lorena  Blain,  phone:  580-924-9411  or  580-434-5875, 
email:  goodkillers396@aol.com 

Apr  17:  Camp  Bucoco  Social 

Location:  Camp  Bucoco,  150  Bucoco  Lane,  Slippery  Rock  , PA  16057 
Event  Detail:  Classes  to  start  in  the  morning  and  run  all  day.  Great 
lunch  and  dinner  in  the  middle. 

Contact:  Andy  Meyer,  phone:  724-452-9625,  email:  meyerbuilder@hotmail.com 

April  17:  Cherokee  Heritage  Day 
Location:  2878  Blackjack  Road,  Aubrey,  TX  76227 

Event  Detail:  10  am-11  pm  - Native  venders,  food,  cultural  demonstrations, 
intertribal  drum  and  dance.  Outdoor  event,  bring  lawn  chairs.  Open  to  the 
public(free  event)  - all  nations  welcome. 

Contact:  Doug  Walp,  phone:  940-482-3381,  email:  dougwalp@advantexmail.net 

Apr  17:  25th  Annual  Apple  Blossom  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Location:  McGee  Park  Memorial  Coliseum,  San  Juan  County  Fairgrounds  on 
Hwy  64,  Farmington,  NM  87401 

Event  Detail:  MC:  Elvin  Keeswood,  Shiprock,  NM;  AD:  Alex  Shepard,  St. 


George,  UT;  Host  Gourd  Drum:  Smoke  Stack,  Fruitland,  NM;  Head  Gourd 
Dancer:  Picked  Per  Session,  Gourd  Sessions:  10  a.m.  and  5 p.m.  Grand 
Entries:  1 p.m.  and  7 p.m.  Arts  & Crafts  Booths  Available.  All  Traditional 
Staffs,  Drums,  Dancers,  Royalties  and  General  Public  Welcome!! 

Contact:  San  luan  College  Native  American  Program, 
phone:  505-566-3321/3572,  email:  garciac@sanjuancollege.edu 

April  22-24:  21st  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow,  Miss  Indian  World, 
and  Indian  Trader's  Market 

Location:  In  the  belly  of  Mother  Earth,  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
Arena  ("the  Pit"),  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Event  Detail:  Competition  Powwow.  Over  $125,000  will  be  awarded.  Plan  to 
join  us  for  the  21st  Anniversary  World  Celebration!  More  details  coming 
soon ! 

Contact:  505-836-2810 

Apr  23-25:  Native  Solutions  6th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Heflin  Foot  Ball  Field  (formerly  Oxford  Lake  Park),  Evans 
Street,  Heflin,  AL  36265 

Event  Detail:  Drum  Competition  - 1st  Prize  $1000;  2nd-$500;  3rd-$250 
Contact:  Ruth  Davis,  phone:  256-820-6315, 
email : ravenspiritwalker@yahoo . com 

Apr  23-25:  Mantle  Rock 

Location:  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds,  110  Maim  St,  Marion,  KY  42064 
Event  Detail:  Host  Drum  -Mother  Earth  Beat;  C0-  Host  drum  - Black  Eagle 
Spirit.  See  website  for  details. 

Contact:  Kamama  Sutton,  phone:  270-965-9432,  email:  kamamasutton@aol.com 

Apr  24:  4th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Red  Wing  Park,  1398  General  Booth  Blvd.,  Virginia  Beach,  VA 
23451 

Event  Detail:  Hours:  llam-7pm.  MC-  Clark  Stewart,  HM  Danny  Gear,  HF 
Debbie  Moore,  AD  Thomas  "Two  Feathers"  Lewis  Host  Drum  - Falling  Water, 
Guest  Drum  - Red  Oak  Singers.  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  American  Indian  dancing 
arts  and  crafts,  educational  displays,  exhibits,  and  authentic  foods.  Free 
Admission  and  Parking! ! 

Contact:  Debra  Parkington,  phone:  757  427-2990,  email:  dparking@vbgov.com 

Apr  24:  Graduation  Pow  Wow 
Location:  2950  NW  Vivion  Rd,  Riverside,  MO  64151 

Event  Detail:  Inter  Tribal  Indian  Society  of  Greater  Kansas  City  is 
sponsering  this  event.  One  day  event  Pot  luck  dinner  served  at  5 pm  Bring 
your  own  chairs.  Gourd  Dance  1 pm  to  5 pm  Pot  luck  at  5pm  Inter  tribal 
dance  6pm  to  10pm. 

Contact:  Doni  Powell,  phone:  816-587-1190,  email:  nancyblue37@aol.com 
Apr  24-25:  Soaring  Eagle's  Pow  Wow 

Location:  across  from  Rock  Springs  campground,  4310  Catawba  Burris  Rd., 
Denver,  NC  28080 

Contact:  Maria  Thomas,  phone:  704-735-6464  or  1800-475-2244  pin  # 4956914 
email : risingoftheeagle@bellsouth . net 

Apr  24-25:  Hart  Springs  Powwow 
Location:  Hart  Springs,  Trenton,  FL  32693 

Event  Detail:  Special  salute  to  veterans  and  homeland  security.  Near  the 
banks  of  the  Suwannee  River. 

Contact:  Patricia  Davis,  phone:  352-472-7701,  email:  Blairbulls@aol.com 

Apr  30-May  1:  3.  Longfeather ' s Awakening  of  Mother  Earth  Gathering 
Location:  Lazybrook  Park,  Rt  6 East,  Tunkhannock,  PA  18657 
Event  Detail:  Native  Food,  Crafts,  Drumming  & Dancing.  Admission  $4  (10  & 
up).  Head  dancers  and  drums  TBA.  Handicapped  accessible. 

Contact:  Kathy  "Windhawk"  lackson,  phone:  570-836-3344, 
email : windhawks_daughter@hotmail . com 


Apr  30-May  2:  13th  Annual  Metnolina  Native  American  Association 
Location:  Pearl  Park  - Next  to  Mid-Town  Square,  Charlotte,  NC  28207 
Event  Detail:  Open  to  the  Public  . Friday-School  Day  for 
Charlotte/Mecklenburg  4th  Grade  School  Children  . Grand  Entry  7.00pm 
Friday  Night  10:00am-8:pm,  Sat  & Sun  (Grand  Entry  12  noon)  . Please  join 
us  for  our  13th  Annual  Powwow  and  enjoy  Native  American  drumming.  Singing 
and  dancing,  educational  displays.  Native  American  foods,  and  the  sale  of 
authentic  Tribal  crafts.  Contact:  Letha  Strickland,  phone:  704-926-1524, 
email:  MNAA@excite.com 

Apri  30-May  1:  2nd  Annual  Copperas  Cove  Powwow 
Location:  12  miles  west  of  Ft.  Flood,  Killeen,  TX 

Event  Detail:  Flost  Northern  Drums:  "Sacred  Path  Singers",  Duane  Secatero, 
Head  Singer,  Canoncito,  NM;  Host  Southern  Drums:  "Souther  Slam  Singers", 

Zia  Pueblo,  NM;  AD:  Mr.  George  Lee  (DE'NI  Nation),  Wide  Ruins,  AZ;  MC:  Mr. 
Rafael  "Tall  Bear"  Montez,  Texas  Apache,  Temple,  TX;  HLD:  Lindsey  Ketcher 
(Cherokee),  Norman,  OK;  HMD:  Mr  Mark  Laneley  (Alabama/Coushatta) . Fri 
April  30:  Earth  Day  Celebration  9am-3pm,  Childrens  Powwow  5pm-9pm  (ages  15 
& under).  Sat  May  1:  Intertribal  Powwow  9am-ll  pm.  Gourd  Dance  ll:30am-lpm. 
Grand  Entry  1 pm.  Evening  Gourd  Dance  5:30-7  pm.  Evening  Grand  Entry  7pm, 
Adjournment  with  last  dance  11pm.  Admission  is  free  to  public.  Contest 
Dance  fee's  Adult  $5  Children  $3.  Guest  drums:  $100  if  registered  before 
lpm  on  Saturday.  Vender  information:  Call  Danis  or  Laurel  (254)  547-2229. 

Contact:  Frank  Swimmer-McLemore,  phone:  (254)  547-1309, 
email:  tan@isot.com 

MAY  2 0 0 4 

May  1-2:  Mason-Dixon ' s 1st  Intertribal  Benefit  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Mason-Dixon  Fairgrounds,  Rt  74  (Delta  Rd),  Delta,  PA  17314 
Event  Detail:  The  proceeds  from  this  intertribal  pow  wow  is  to  be  used  to 
purchase  food,  clothing, etc  for  those  in  need  on  the  Pine  Ridge  & Zuni 
reservations.  Non-Competition.  It  is  open  to  the  public  at  10am-6pm 
Sat&Sun.  Admission  $5  adults,  children  under  8 are  free.  Grand  entry  at 
noon.  Special  guests  are  : Aztec  Dancers  from  Mexico  City  and  Doseph  Fire 
Crow  - World-renowned  Cheyenne  musician  & Flutist.  There  will  be  many 
Native  American  artists  demonstrating  & selling  their  crafts.  Live- 
Wildlife  exhibits.  There  will  be  many  dancers  doing  all  styles  of  Native 
American  dance  in  full  regalia.  There  will  be  opportunities  for  the  public 
to  join  in  the  dancing.  Head  Dancers-  Frank  Little  Bear  & Marie  Dancing 
Feather-Northern  Cree;  Arena  Director  -3ohn  Pingree  - Shoshone;  Guest 
Northern  Drum  - Sweetwater  - Lakota;  Host  Southern  Drum  - Little  Horses; 
Host  Northern  Drum-TBA,  MC  - TBA.  This  pow  wow  is  located  just  50  minutes 
from  Baltimore  & York.  Call  Donna  for  more  detailed  directions. 

Contact:  Donna  Dorn-Collectors  Kingdom,  phone:  410-452-8500, 
email:  ckingdom@earthlink.net 

May  1-2:  2nd  Annual  Fort  Boonesborough  State  Park  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Fort  Boonesborough  State  Park,  4375  Boonesboro  Rd,  Richmond,  KY 
40475 

Event  Detail:  Admission;  Adults-$2,  Children-  6-12  $1,  Linder  6 Free.  Host 
Drum-  Medicine  Wind,  Invited  Elder-Cecil  Isaac,  Ojibway,  MC-  Clinton  Could. 
Camping  Available  at  Park  prices. 

Contact:  Lonewolf,  phone:  859-626-0175,  email:  NCKYWarchief@aol.com 

May  7-8:  6th  Annual  Fredericksburg  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
Location:  Fort  Martin  Scott  Historical  Site,  1606  East  Main  Street, 
Fredericksburg,  TX  78624 

Event  Detail:  Fri  May  7:  Registration  5-7pm;  Sat:  Gourd  Dancing  2-5pm  & 
6-7pm.  Supper  Break  5-6pm,  Grand  Entry  7pm,  Presentation  Awards  11pm.  All 
Adult  Categories  pay  $500,  $300,  $200;  All  Dunior  categories  pay  $100,  $75, 
$50  (Dunior  Categories  are  combined).  There  are  also  two  special  dances 
for  Women's  Cloth  and  Men's  Contemporary  Straight.  All  Contestants  must  be 
in  full  dress  to  receive  prize  money. 


Contact:  Nick  Bradford,  phone:  830-997-8925,  email:  fbgpowwow@juno.com 


May  7-8:  Augusta  Powwow 
Location:  ADCC,  3D  Road,  Augusta,  GA  30906 

Event  Detail:  Head  Singer-  Billy  Horse,  Head  Man  & Lady-  Mark  & Teresa 
Alexandra,  AD-  Orville  Gates,  MC-  TBA 
Contact:  Billy  Medeiros,  phone:  706-394-1221, 
email:  krazywilly@knology.net 

May  7-9:  Echota  Cherokee  Pow  Wow 

Location:  DeFuniak  Springs,  110  Gean  Hurley  Rd.,  DeFuniak  Springs,  FL 
32433 

Event  Detail:  Call  for  directions  and  other  details. 

Contact:  Elsie  Benslay,  phone:  850-951-0308, 
email : echota_tribe_dfs@yahoo.com 

May  14-16:  Chehaw  Native  American  Cultural  Festival 
Location:  The  Parks  at  Chehaw,  105  Chehaw  Park  Rd.,  Albany,  GA  31701 
Event  Detail:  We  are  bringing  back  the  Indian  Festival.  This  will  be  the 
first  time  since  1997  that  it  will  be  held  at  the  park.  It  will  be  held 
the  3rd  weekend  in  May  just  as  before. 

Contact:  Karen  or  Ben  Kirkland,  phone:  229.430.5280, 
email:  nacf@parksatchehaw.org 

May  14-16:  24th  Annual  De  Anza  Pow  Wow  & Arts  Market 
Location:  De  Anza  College,  21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd.,  Cupertino,  CA  95014 
Event  Detail:  Contest  Pow  wow,  with  drum  day  money.  MC:Tom  Phillips/Arena 
Dir:  Rene  Samoya  other  head  staff  to  be  announced.  Art  vendors  booth  fee 
$275  & no  food  booth  solicitated.  Vendor  deadline  March  30. 

Contact:  Gerri  Parker,  phone:  408-864-5448,  email:  parkergerri@fhda.edu 

May  14-16:  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Northeast  Alabama  Spring  Powwow 
Location:  Grant  Town  Park,  Grant,  AL  35950 

Event  Detail:  Head  Man  & Head  Lady  TBA.  Dunior  Head  Man  & Dunior  Head 
Lady  TBA.  Head  Drum  TBA.  MC  & Director  TBA.  American  Indian,  Druming, 
Singers,  Dancers,  Entertaiment,  Crafts,  Stories,  Foods. 

Contact:  Cindy  Samples,  phone:  256-593-8102, 
email:  PrettyMoonl@wmconnect.com 

May  14-16:  Cumberland  Plataeu  Powwow 
Location:  Wilson's  Triple  W Arena,  1050  W.  Cemetery  Rd,  Cookeville,  TN 
38506 

Event  Detail:  Headman,  Dames  Yellow  Eagle  Headlady,  Gwen  Babbs;  Hostdrum 
& Guestdrum,  TBA;  MC,  Brad  Shellhorse;  Headveteran,TBA.  Vendors  spaces 
still  available  contact  above  number.  All  Dancers  and  All  Drums  Welcome. 
Friday  3p.m.  until  9 p.m.  Saturday  9 a.m.  until  9 p.m.;  Sunday  10  a.m. 
until  6 p.m.  Free  camping  to  all  dancers,  drums,  vendors.  PLEASE  NOTE!  NO 
HOOK-UPS  OF  ANY  KIND.  DRY  CAMPING  ONLY. 

Contact:  Tommy  & Linda  Veal,  phone:  931-823-0007, 
email:  splitcloud2004@yahoo.com 

May  14-16:  10th  Annual  Potawatomi  Trail  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Christian  County  Fairgrounds,  West  Rich  Street,  Taylorville,  IL 
62568 

Event  Detail:  Held  in  memory  of  'Dee  "Wild  Horse"  Wright  the  last  member 
of  the  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show.  Headman  Dancer,  Kenny  Eyre; 
Headwoman,  Doleine  Hinkle;  Arena  Director,  Ben  Noberto;  Host  Southern  Drum 
Lead  Singer,  ; Chad  Tahchawwickah;  MC  TBA.  Head  Gourd  Dancer,  A1  Gomez. 
Contact:  Hawk  Hoffman,  phone:  217-529-9172,  email:  sevenhawks@netzero.net 

May  15:  Zhinga  Wee  Thay  - Benefit  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Four  Winds  Park  (formerly  Maun-Hain  Park)  - Springtown,  TX 
75082 

Event  Detail:  This  will  be  the  kick  off  for  the  Coat  and  Shoe  Drive  2004. 
Four  Winds  Park  is  located  at  5380  East  Hwy  199  in  Springtown,  Texas.  This 


is  about  15  miles  out  on  Hwy.  199W  from  Loop  820.  Another  land  mark  would 
be  3 miles  west  of  Azle  Texas.  Take  a left  at  the  Highway  intersection  and 
through  Murco  Lot.  Signs  will  be  up.  (It  will  be  behind  the  Budstown  Farm 
and  Ranch  Supply  Factory  - Springtown,  TX) . Head  Singer:  Cliff  Queton 
(Kiowa);  Head  Gourd:  Will  Tonemah  (Kiowa);  Head  Man:  Doe  Noah  (Choctaw); 
Head  Boy:  Derek  Frick;  (Osage/Seminole/Cherokee/Creek);  Head  Lady:  3odi 
Voice;  (Cherokee,  Creek,  Ogalala  Sioux);  Head  Girl:Christen  Voice; 
(Cherokee,  Creek,  Ogalala  Sioux).  MC:  Albert  Old  Crow  (Cheyenne-Arapaho) ; 
AD:  Michael  Pyron  (Choctaw).  Activities  start  at  2:00  pm  - 5:00  pm  with 
Gourd  Dancing.  The  Supper  Break  is  at  5:00  pm  - 6:00  pm,  with  Grand  Entry 
at  7:00  pm  and  closing  at  11:00  pm.  All  Drums  are  Welcome. 

Contact:  Ponca  Dohn,  phone:  972-579-1144,  email:  tumbleweedl992@yahoo.com 

May  15-16:  United  Native  American  Cultural  Center  9th  Annual  Unity  Days 
Powwow 

Location:  29  Antietam  Street,  Building  P-5,  Devens,  MA  01432 
Event  Detail:  Grand  Entry  - 12  noon  (both  days).  Closing  Ceremonies  - 
Sunday  @ 5 PM.  All  drums  invited.  All  vendors  by  invitation  only,  please. 
Public  is  welcome  to  come  and  participate.  No  admission  fee  but  donations 
are  accepted,  loin  us  for  a fun  weekend  of:  Drumming,  Dancing, 
Storytelling,  Children's  Games,  Raffles.  Come  and  shop  for  all  kinds  of 
native  crafts  at  our  vendor's  booths.  Learn  of  different  native  cultures. 
No  drugs  or  alcohol,  please.  Check  our  website  for  directions  or  give  us  a 
call . 

Contact:  Lorena  Novak,  phone:  978-772-1306,  email:  Inuitwoman@aol.com 

May  15-16:  3rd  Annual  Shawnee  Woodland  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Zane  Shawnee  Caverns  & Southwind  Park,  7092  State  Rt  540, 
Bellefontaine,  OH  43311 

Event  Detail:  We  still  have  an  opening  for  drums  and  dancers  this  event 
is  open  for  the  public  for  more  info  give  us  a call  or  check  our  website. 
Contact:  Angel  or  Crow,  phone:  937-592-9592,  email:  shawneeurb@msn.com 

May  16-18:  10th  Annual  Potawatomi  Trail  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Manners  Park,  Taylorville,  IL  62650 

Contact:  Hawk  Hoffman,  phone:  217-528-9172,  email:  sevenhawks@netzero.net 
Event  Detail:  This  is  a non-competion  event.  All  dancers  and  drums 
welcome.  There  is  a Princess  contest.  NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL.  Public  welcome. 

May  21-23:  7th  Annual  Insights  Spirit  Encampment 
Location:  Nassaki  3,  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park,  St  Rd  49,  Chesterton,  IN 
Contact:  Karla,  phone:  219-531-8775,  email:  tigerhawkkc@msn.com 
Event  Detail:  2 nights  and  3 days  of  camping,  community,  ceremony, 
drumming,  building  a medicine  wheel,  and  more.  Email  or  call  for  further 
information . 

May  22-23:  12th  Annual  Monacan  Powwow 
Location:  Route  130,  6 miles  west  of  Route  29  in  Elon,  VA 
Event  Detail:  Admission:  $7  for  Adults,  $5  for  Seniors,  $3  for  Children 
5-12,  5 and  under  free.  See  website  for  details.  Directions:  From 
Charlottesville,  take  Route  29  - 60  miles  south  take  a right  onto  Route 
130;  From  Lynchburg,  take  Route  29  - 10  miles  north  take  a left  onto  Route 
130;  From  1-81,  take  exit  175  for  Natural  Bridge  - 30  miles  east  of 
Natural  Bridge  on  Route  130. 

ATTENTION  DANCERS:  Day-Money  For  Native  Dancers  Totaling  $5,000.  We  will 
pay  NATIVE  DANCERS  the  following  amounts  for  dancing  both  days:  First  40 
Dancers  18  and  Over:  $100,  First  20  Dancers  8 thru  18:  $50,  First  10 
Dancers  under  age  8:  $10.  Money  will  be  paid  at  the  end  of  Powwow  on 
Sunday. 

Contact:  Monacan  Tribal  Office,  phone:  434-946-0389, 
email:  MNation538@aol.com 

May  22-23:  Gathering  of  People 

Location:  Skye's  Spirit  Wildlife  Rehab  & Ed  Center  Facility,  889  Farron 
Surrena  Rd,  Harrisville,  PA  16038 


Event  Detail:  This  Gathering  is  to  honor  our  Earth  Mother  and  to  raise 
funds  for  the  care  of  injured  and  orphaned  wildlife  at  Skye's  Spirit 
Wildlife  Rehab  & Ed  Center.  There  will  be  a live  birds  of  prey  display. 
Grandmother  Doris  Riverbird  Woman  will  be  storytelling.  White  Panther  will 
have  a Native  American  Martial  Arts  Demo  and  Display,  Great  Vendors, 

Native  Foods  and  a release  of  a rehabilitated  bird  of  prey  provided  one  is 
ready  and  the  weather  is  good. 

Contact:  Maryjane  Angelo,  phone:  814-786-9677, 
email:  skyespirit@pathway.net 

May  28-30:  Feast  of  the  Flowering  Moon 
Location:  Yoctangee  Park,  Downtown  Chillicothe,  Chillicothe,  OH  45601 
Event  Detail:  This  is  a three  day  event  involving  the  entire  city  of 
Chillicothe.  Come  and  enjoy  Native  American  Music,  Dancing,  Food,  Arts  & 
Crafts,  Story  Telling,  Educational  Demonstrations  and  much  more.  Three 
Drums:  Mingo  River,  SouthEastern  WaterSpider  and  Souther  Singers.  Special 
Guest:  Douglas  BlueFeather,  2002  & 2003  NAMMY  Winner,  Doseph  FireCorw, 

2003  NAMMY  Winner.  Native  Violinst  Arvel  Bird  of  Singing  Wolf  Records.  See 
website  for  details. 

Contact:  Gregg  Downing,  phone:  614-882-4957, 
email:  sciotowhitewolf@aol.com 

May  28-31:  30th  Annual  De-Un-Da-Ga  Memorial  Day  Powwow 
Location:  Custalogatown  Scout  Reservation,  Carlton,  PA 

Event  Detail:  Northern  Traditional  Pine  Covered  Dance  Arbor.  See  website 
for  complete  detail. 

Contact:  Email:  info@langundowi.org 

May  29-30:  5th  Annual  Grand  Pow-Wow  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
Location:  Van  Buren  County  Fairgrounds,  Clinton,  AR  72031 
Event  Detail:  Competition  Dancing  - $5000  prize  money 
Contact:  Cliff  Bishop,  phone:  918-336-9217, 
email:  lostcherokee@netscape.net 

May  29-30:  Memorial  Day  Gourd  Dance 
Location:  Community  Center  Gym,  Mescalero,  NM  88340 
Event  Detail:  TBA 

Contact:  Clar  Eyelash/Dudy  Lester,  phone:  505-464-6245/8880,  email: 
ceyelash@yahoo . com 

May  29-31:  4rd  Annual  Trade  Fair  & Festival 
Location:  Trout  Run  Park,  Trout  Run,  PA  17763 

Event  Details:  Opening  ceremonies  1pm  daily.  Native  and  colonial  crafts 
for  sale.  Native  foods.  Trade  session  Saturday  night  til  ? Tomahawk 
throwing  contest  pays  3 places.  Free  Admission!  Flonest  to  Goodness  Neutral 
Ground.  Open  to  All  Who  Come  in  a Good  Way. 

Contact:  R.  Stray  Wolf,  phone:  570-995-5177,  email:  rstraywolf@msn.com 

May  29-31:  22nd  Annual  Moon  When  The  Ponies  Shed  Powwow 
Location:  Franklin  Co.  Fairgrounds,  4100  Columbia  Rd.,  Hilliard,  OH  43026 
Event  Detail:  MC-Derry  Dearly,  AD-Ken  Irwin  Sr.,  Head  Vet-Roger  Campbell, 
Headman-Dasper  Mithlo,  Head  Woman-Robin  Bowen,  Host  Drum-Many  Voice,  Co- 
-Host-Whitehawk,  Co-Host-Thunderboyz . 

Contact:  NAICCO,  phone:  614-443-6120,  email:  naicco@aol.com 
DUNE  2004 

Dun  4-5  - Alabama-Coushatta  36th  Annual  Contest  Powwow 
Location:  Livingston,  TX 

Event  Detail:  Host  Southern:  Cozad,  Host  Northern:  Stoney  Creek,  AD: 
Darrell  Goodwill,  HD:  Roland  Poncho,  (me  & head  gourd-tba.  Head  Man  & 
Lady-picked  daily  Friday  & Saturday  Schedules:  2pm  Open,  registration,  4pm 
Gourd  Dance,  5pm  Dinner  Break  (dancers,  singers,  families),  6pm  Gourd  Dane, 
7pm  Grand  Entry  (point  system  starts)  all  categories  + drum  contest  + 
special  contests  throughout  powwow  weekend  *A/C  reservation  ballpark  on 


Hwy  190  between  Livingston  & Woodville,  TX.  90  miles  North  of  Houston. 
Admission  & Registration  $5  (3yrs  & under  & tiny  tots  free)  Free  parking 
^hotels:  Holiday  Inn  Express  (936)  327-9600  / Park  Inn  International  (936) 
327-2525  / Econo  Lodge  (936)  327-2451. 

Contact:  ,Mary  Williams,  phone:  936-329-8906,  email  ccwl979@excite.com 

Dun  4-6  - 2004  Wolf  River  Celebration 
Location:  Shawano,  WI 

Event  Detail:  An  Educational/Cultural  Event,  Drum  Contest,  Call  for 
Detailed  Info. 

Contact:  Susan  Greengrass  Sader,  phone:  715-526-8007,  email: 
wolf rivercelebration@hotmail . com 

Dun  4-6  - 2nd  Annual  Mother  Earth  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Shumway  Hill  Rd.,  Mt.  Upton,  NY 

Event  Detail:  Competition  Pow  Wow  on  Sat.  for  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  places 
for  ribbons.  First  Light  Singers  is  the  host  drum.  All  dancers,  drummers, 
vendors,  storytellers,  flute  players,  and  hoop  dancers  are  welcome.  Vendor 
fee  $40  without  dancers,  $35  with  dancers.  Pot  luck  supper  Sat.  following 
the  pow  wow.  Camping  is  available,  sorry,  no  electric. 

Contact:  phone  (607)  843-7429email : waukea@nativeweb.net 

Dun  4-6  - 18th  Annual  Red  Earth  Festival 
Location:  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Event  Detail:  The  Annual  Red  Earth  Festival  was  conceived  in  1986  to 
showcase  Oklahoma  artists.  Original  works  of  art  by  250  of  the  world's 
best  artists  will  be  featured  in  the  Red  Earth  juried  art  show  and  sale. 

Art  market  hours  are  Friday  & Saturday  10-7pm  Sunday-11-5  pm  Listen  to  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  the  most  accomplished  Native  American  drum  groups  in  the 
world  as  both  northern  and  southern  style  dancers  compete  for  $55,000  in 
prizes.  A magnificent  Grand  Entry  at  noon  on  Friday  signals  the  opening  of 
the  highly  competitive  dance  competitions.  Dance  Competition  hours  are  12 
noon  to  11  pm  Friday  & Saturday,  noon  to  8 pm  Sunday 
Contact:  phone:  405-427-5228,  email:  dalexander@redearth .org 

Dun  4-6:  12th  Annual  White  Horse  Spring  Wacipi 
Location:  Chief  White  Horse  Arena,  South  of  Village,  White  Horse,  SD 
57661 

Event  Detail:  MC-Richard  Charging  Eagle,  AD-  Doe  Lafferty,  Contest  money 
in  all  catagories  jr-teens-adults,  tiny  tots  and  golden  age;  paid  daily. 
Chairmans  traditional  special  in  honor  of  Harold  Frazier,  too  many  other 
specials  to  list.  Feeds,  daily  showers  available;  running  water  on  grounds. 
Contact:  David  Miner,  phone:  605-733-2694,  email:  elkwarrior@yahoo. com 

Dun  5-6:  23rd  Annual  Yuba-Sutter  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Yuba  Community  College,  2088  N.  Beale  Road,  Marysville,  CA 
95901 

Event  Detail:  Dun5  Noon  - 10  pm  Dun6  Noon  - 6 pm  Free  Admission 
Contact:  Pat  Bennett,  phone:  530  749-6196,  email:  jgraham@mjusd . kl2 . ca . us 

Dun  5-6  - 4th  Annual  Honoring  the  Lost  Nation 
Location:  Eastlake,  OH 

Event  Detail:  Gates  Open:  10  am  each  day  Grand  Entry:  12  pm  each  day. 
Admission:  $4  - Adults/$6  - 2 day  pass.  $1  off  admission  with  donation  of 
canned  goods  or  blanket.  Children  accompanied  by  adult  - Free.  No  charge 
for  elders  Directions:  Take  1-71  North,  1-77  North  or  1-271  North  to  1-90. 
From  1-90,  take  Rt.  91  North  to  end.  Turn  right  (east)  on  Lakeshore  Rd. 

(Rt.  283)  to  Erie  Road.  Proceeds  to  support  education  and  betterment  of 
Native  American  Youth  and  their  families!  THIS  IS  A NON-PROFIT  EVENT! 
Contact:  Bear  Plummer,  phone:  440-951-1028,  email:  debandbear@hotmail.com 

Dun  5-6  - 2nd  Annual  POW  WOW  Woburn 
Location:  Woburn,  MA 

Event  Detail:  Come  join  us  at  the  gathering  at  Berry  Meadow.  Venders, 
crafters,  dancers  and  singers  are  invited  to  take  part  in  what  we  hope 


will  become  a yearly  event  in  our  historic  city.  Our  Pow  wow  is  Free  to 
the  public,  and  there  is  a minimal  donation  asked  from  vendors.  Woburn 
Historical  Commission. 

Contact:  Grandmother  Guiding  Hawk,  phone:  781-933-4146, 
email:  gghawk@earthlink.net 

Dun  5-6  - 22nd  Annual  Piscataway  Indian  Festival  and  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Waldorf,  MD 

Event  Detail:  Festival  and  Pow  Wow  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  American 
Indian  Cultural  Center  in  Waldorf,  MD.  Native  American  dancing,  singing, 
arts  and  crafts.  Gates  open  at  10  a.m.  both  days. 

Contact:  Maurice  or  Natalie  Proctor,  phone:  301-372-1932, 
email : ipowwow2@piscatawayindians.org 

Dun  11-13  - Table  Mountain's  4th  Annual  Powwow  "Honoring  Acorn  Makers" 
Location:  Friant,  CA 

Event  Detail:  All  drums  & dancers  welcome,  drum  & dance  contests,  hand 
games,  great  food,  indian  crafts,  & raffles,  open  to  the  public,  free 
admission.  Please  bring  own  chairs. 

Contact:  Crystal  Cota,  phone:  559-822-2890,  email:  ccota@tmr .org 

Dun  12:  The  Spirit  Lives  On  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Sanostee,  Dine  Nation,  NM 
Event  Detail:  Outdoor  event. 

Contact:  email:  RayNahkai@RedValley.bia.edu 

Dun  12-13:  3rd  Annual  United  Me'tis  Intertribal  Gathering 
Location:  Black  Swan  Lake,  Halfway  between  Bedford  and  Seymore  on  Hwy  50, 
Bedford,  IN 

Event  Detail:  Headman-  Butch  Wamsley,  Headlady-  Kathy  Wamsley,  MC-  Leroy 
Malaterre,  Host-  Kingfishers,  Gunslingers,  Voice  of  the  Hawk.  Other  Drums 
Welcome  (Only  invited  drums  paid);  Open  to  the  Public.  All  Dancers  and 
Singers  Welcome  to  participate  (Free  Camping  for  Participants)  Admission 
$5/Person  Under  5 or  over  55  free  Camping  available.  Venders:  Craft  $45  / 
10'  x 10'  space  Craft  $60  / 20'  x 10'  space  Electic  $10  Camping  for 
venders  included  behind  space. 

Contact:  Harry  Haskett,  phone:  317-788-7436, 
email : raventwofethers@ameritech . net 

Dun  12-13:  Saracen  Educational  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Regional  Park,  Convention  Center  Drive,  Pine  Bluff,  AR  71601 
Event  Detail:  Headman-Dohn  Crowder,  Headlady-  Monika  Reedy,  AD-  Billy 
Barham,  MC-  Tom  Reedy,  Drum-INARK.  Admission  is  $3-  Children  under  12  & 
Dancers  get  in  free.  Grand  Entry  1PM.  Vendor  information  contact  Bill  Horn 
870-879-1066  or  Dimmie  Olsen  870-879-1396. 

Contact:  Sue  Trulock,  phone:  870-541-5402,  email:  jcmuseum@justusfour.net 

Dun  17-19:  48th  Annual  TIHA  (Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association)  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Llano  City  Park,  Llano,  TX 
Contact:  Info-  512-243-1931 

Dun  18-19:  26th  Annual  AICA  Powwow 

Location:  Van  Hoy  Family  Campground,  742  Dericho  Road,  Union  Grove,  NC 
28634 

Event  Detail:  HMD:  Michael  Hartnett,  HLD:  Brandee  Ross  Lewis,  Head 
veteran:  Dick  Westfall,  Head  Gourd  dancer:  TBA,  MC:  Hank  Houghtaling  Arena 
Director:  Brian  Patterson,  Princess:  Amanda  Farley,  Head  Southern  Singer: 
Mel  Hoefling,  Head  Northern  Singer:  TBA.  We  Welcome  other  Drums.  Please 
see  the  Arena  Director.  Activities  and  Dance  Schedule:  See  website  for 
detail . 

Contact:  Ed  deTorres,  phone:  828-464-5579,  email:  exdt@webtv.net 

Dun  18-20  - Riverbank  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Lansing,  MI 

Event  Detail:  Native  American  Arts  and  Crafts  Council  Riverbank 


Traditional  Pow  Wow  Dun20  & 22,  2004  Grand  Entries:  Sat.  1:00  & 7:00  Sun. 
12:00  Public  Invited  - Free  Admission  Louis  Adado  Riverfront  Park  Lansing, 
Michigan  Highlights;  Native  American  Dancing;  Drumming  and  Singing;  Arts 
and  Crafts;  Native  American  Food;  All  Graduates  Honor  Dance  Saturday  at 
4:00  pm;  Free  Children's  Activities;  Saturday  Auction;  Raffles  throughout 
the  Day;  Saturday  Night  Fireworks  (thanks  Lansing  Lugnuts!) 

Contact:  phone:  517-393-7236  email:  Robin_Menefee@yahoo.com 

Dun  18-20  - 10th  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Location:  Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  OH 

Event  Detail:  Friday,  Dunl8th  Native  American  Concert,  Traditional  Food, 
Dewelry,  Craft  & Art  Vendors  4PM  -Dark  Saturday  & Sunday,  Dunl9th  & 20th 
Food,  Dewelry,  Crafts,  Art  Vendors,  Educational  Demonstrations, 
Storytelling,  Drum  Contest,  Traditional  Regalia,  raffles  and  more.  Open  to 
Public,  Rain  or  Shine,  Free  Parking  Admission:  Adults  $8  Seniors  $6 
Children  4-12  $5  "“discount  2 day  & 3-day  passes  available. 

Contact:  email:  aiecinc@aol.com 

Dun  18-20  - Healing  The  People  Ceremonial  Powwow 
Location:  Crescent  Lake  Dunction,  OR 

Event  Detail:  Hosted  by:  Crescent  Creek  Cottages  and  Rv  Park  and 
Celebrating  Traditions/Medicine  Winds  News  Friday:  Inter-Tribal  dances, 
drumming,  singing,  and  Marshmallow  roast  for  the  kids.  Saturday:  9am  - 
5pm;  North  West  War  Dance  Society  will  host  the  ceremonial  endurance  dance 
of  Mens'  Traditional  dancers  to  heal  the  people.  Bring  a token  of  an  ill 
family  member  or  family  member  in  the  armed  forces  to  attach  to  your 
favorite  dancer's  regalia .. .they  will  dance  a living  prayer  while  fasting 
for  you!  5pm  until???  Inter-tribal  dances  for  everyone!  Sunday:  1pm 
Induction  Ceremony  for  Northwest  War  Scouts  ColorGuard  and  a presentation 
of  Medals  of  Valor  by  Marshall  Serna  to  ALL  veterans  present,  regardless 
of  time  in  service  or  type  of  discharge.  If  you  served  in  the  military  you 
have  a medal  coming! 

Contact:  phone:  541-782-2821,  email:  medicinewindsnews@yahoo.com 

Dun  18-20  - Osage  River  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Miller  County  Fairgrounds,  Eldon,  MO 

Event  Detail:  Fourth  Annual,  Intertribal.  MC-Dake  Chanate,  AD-Tracy 
Tullie,  Head  Man-Frank  Wolfe,  Head  Lady-Stephanie  Hayes,  Host  Southern 
Drum-Spring  River  Singers,  Sonny  Waters,  drum  chief.  Host  Northern  Drum- 
TBA,  Head  Vet,  Ron  Guidry,  Head  Gourd-TBA  The  public  is  very  welcome. 
Admission  is  3.00  for  adults,  1.00  children  4 to  12,  children  3 and  under 
are  free.  Lots  of  crafts,  and  a great  Native  American  food  booth.  This  Pow 
Wow  grows  bigger  and  better  each  year 
Contact:  Danet  Dudley,  phone:  573-359-2710,  email:  oldjed@yhti.net 

Dun  19-20:  6th  Annual  Restoring  The  Circle  Through  the  Buffalo 
Location:  Lowell  Fairgrounds,  225  S.  Hudson,  Lowell,  MI  49331 
Event  Detail:  Traditional  pow  wow.  NEW  LOCATION!!!  Family  Friendly-  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Free 

Contact:  Lori,  phone:  616-364-4697,  email:  Wabushna@aol.com 

Dun  25-27:  5th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Rodeo  Grounds  &map;  Village  Park,  Village  of  New  Windsor,  New 
Windsor,  IL  61465 

Event  Detail:  No  alcohol,  drugs,  firearms,  or  fireworks  allowed.  Limit  of 
20  traders.  Princess,  Little  Princess,  Warrior,  and  Little  Warrior 
contests.  See  website  for  more  details. 

Contact:  Deannie  Herbert,  phone:  309  667-2214,  email:  tribtres@winco.net 

Dun  25-27:  Summer  Gathering  at  Manataka 
Location:  Gulpha  Gorge  Campgrounds,  Hwy  70B  between  Hwy  7 North  & Hwy  70 
East,  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  AR  71901 
Event  Detail:  For  thousands  of  years  the  nations  gathered  at  Manataka 
(Place  of  Peace).  Come  help  us  keep  the  tradition  alive!  Religious 
ceremonies.  Bear  Dance  Ceremony.  Dance,  song  and  drum  exhibitions.  Craft 


demonstrations  and  seminars.  Teepee  contest  and  games.  Storytelling  and 
Indian-style  potluck  picnic.  Trade  blanket.  Hear  the  magnificent  Story  of 
Manataka  told  around  the  campfire.  Free  Admission.  No  vendors. 

Contact:  Lee  Standing  Bear  Moore,  phone:  501-627-0555, 
email:  manataka@myexcel.com 

Dun  25-27  - Saddle  Lake  First  Nations  Powwow 
Location:  Saddle  Lake,  Alberta,  Canada 

Notes:  Dun25  Grand  Entry  6:00pm.  Find  out  the  rest  of  the  times  from  the 
judges,  free  of  admission. 

Contact : pocahantas_03@hotmail . com 

Dun  25-27  - 27th  Great  Lakes  Area  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Wilson,  MI 

Contact:  Arlene  Boelter,  phone:  906-466-8186 

Dun  26:  1st.  Annual  Rebirth  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Rotary  Park,  Meyer  Road,  Wentzville,  MO  62025 
Event  Detail:  This  is  a one  day  Traditional  Dance.  If  you  visit  the  web 
site  all  the  information  needed  is  there.  Maps,  Pow  Wow  flier,  forms.  The 
City  of  Wentzville  will  require  a $10  business  license,  which  must  be 
secured  prior  to  the  event.  The  committee  will  request  that  Traders  donate 
one  item  for  the  committee  raffle.  No  other  Trader  fees  will  be  charged. 
This  event  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

Contact:  Glen  or  Ellyn-Parker  Neal,  phone:  618-656-9409, 
email:  ganeal@sbcglobal.net 
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April  3-May  23,  2004 

A question  of  Place-Waiter  Phillips  Gallary 
Banff,  AB 

Info.  : (403)  762-6281 

April  4-April  15,  2004 

TCOG  & AMC  Manitoba  Economic  Conference 

Winnipeg,  MB 

Info. : (204)  771-7856 

April  9 -11,  2004 

Odawa  Native  Hockey  Tournament 
Dim  Durrell  Recreation  Centre, 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

Hosted  By:  Odawa  Aboriginal  Athletics 
Steven  Price:  (613)  947-0755 

April  9 - April  16,  2004 

Saskatchewan  First  Nation  Winter  Games 
Nipawin,  SK 
(306)  956-7234 

April  16,  17,  18,  2004 

Chilliwack  Powwow 
Chilliwack,  B.C. 
www . stolonation . be . ca 


Eighteenth  Annual  Arizona  State  University  Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Tempe,  Arizona 

Phone:  480-965-5224 

Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 

URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 

38th.  Annual  Spring  Pow-wow 
Louisiana  Indian  Heritage  Assoc.  Pow-wow 
Annual  Dance,  Drum,&  Princess  Contest 
Robert,  Lousiana 

Contact:  Rose  @ Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village  504-468-7231  ext. 220 
Or  Andi  504-367-1375 

April  17  - 24,  2004 

2004  National  Aboriginal  Hockey  Championships 
Bantam/Midget 

Prince  George,  British  Columbia 
Contact:  (250)  562-6325 
Email:  ayorke@bcgroup.net 

April  18,  2004 

Sadie's  Walk,  Kahnawake  Schools  Diabetes  Prevention  Project 

Kahnwake,  Que. 

www.ksdpp.org 

April  18-April  24,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Hockey  Championships 
Prince  George,  B.C. 

Ray  Gerow,  with  the  Host  Committee 

(250)  562-6325 

Email:  oasc@oasc.net 

www . aboriginal sport circle . ca 

April  22-24,  2004 

Gathering  of  Nations  powwow 
Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Info. : (505)  836-2810 

April  24,  2004 

4th  Annual 

Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People 

Pow  Wow 

Red  Wing  Park, 

Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

Contact:  Debra  Parkington  757-427-2990  Email:  dparking@vbgov.com 

April  27-April  29,  2004 

Leaders  & Healers  II 

Victoria,  BC 

Info. : (250)  598-1039 

Mi'kmaq  Song  and  Dance  workshop 
10-5  pm 

The  Second  Year  Studio 
96  Spadina  Avenue 

Contact  The  Cente  for  Indigenous  Theatre  for 
info.:  416-506-9436  or  citmail@indigenoustheatre.com. 


April  27  - April  30,  2004 


Nutritional  Pathways  to  Health  and  Healing  Conference 

Edmonton , AB 

Info. : 1-866-829-0258 

Web  site:  www. ericshirt . com 

April  30,  2004 

SASKTEL  Aboriginal  Youth  awards  of  Excellence 
1-888-830-2803 

April  30  - May  2,  2004 

MAY 

Saturday  May  1,  2004 

Mi'kmaq  Song  and  Dance  Presentation  Saturday:  12  pm 

Contact  The  Cenrte  for  Indigenous  Theatre  for  info.:  416-506-9436 

or  citmail@indigenoustheatre.com. 

Unity  Ride  and  Run  2004 
Beginning  in  Sioux  Valley,  Manitoba 

Finishing  in  Six  Nations,  Ontario  on  August  29,  2004  by  opening  the 
International  Elders  Summit  to  be  held  at  Six  Nations,  Ontario 
Info. : Unity  Ride  & Run 
please  check  websites: 
www.afn.ca 

www. mcmaster . c /indigenous 
or  e-mail 

unityride01_04@yahoo . ca 
indig@mcmaster . ca 

May  6,  2004 

Ninth  Annual  Esquao  Awards 

Edmonton,  AB 

Info. : 1-877-471-2171 

May  4th  - 7th,  2004 

EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES  Education  Conference: 

Aboriginal  Children  - Empowerment/Self  Determination. 

Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES  Health  Conference: 

Building  Healthy  First  Nation  Communities 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

May  7-8,  2004 

Augusta  Pow-Wow 

Sponsored  by:  The  Augusta  Pow-Wow  Association 
loin  us  at  our  new  location: 

The  A3CC  on  Three  J Road 
Augusta,  GA 

Info:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)  771-1221 
E-Mail:  krazywilly@knology.net 

May  8 - 11,  2004 


E-health  2004:  Challenges  Today  for  Success  Tomorrow 


Victoria,  B.C. 

Info. : (416)  979-3423 

May  10  - 12,  2004 

"Lighting  The  Fire"  Education  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 
Info.:  204-940-7020 

May  11  - 13,  2004 

Vision  Quest  2004-Economic  Development  conference 
Winnipeg  1-800-557-8242 

National  Conference 
on  Aboriginal  Forestry 
Thunder  Bay,  ON 
1-800-868-8776 

Email:  profedge@renc.igs.net 
May  20  - 23,  2004 

Canadian  Aboriginal  Repatriation  Extravaganza 
Massett,  Queen  Charlottes  BC 
Info.:  (204)  626-5115 

May  22  & 23,  2004 

Tenth  Annual  Traditional  Pow-Wow 

Fliawatha  First  Nation 

This  years  theme  is  celebrating  life. 

Info.:  (705)  295-4421 
Fliawatha  Admin  Office 

May  22  - 26,  2004 

National  (U.S.)  Native  Conference  on  Tobacco  Use 
San  Diego,  California 
Info. : (503)  228-4185 

May  24,  25  & 26,  2004 

2nd  Annual  "Medicine  Wheel  of  Sports  Development  Conference" 
Fantasyland  Flotel 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Contact  Tony  Alexis  (780)  967-4435  or  E-mail:  dasdf@telus.net 

May  29  - 30,  2003 

4th  Annual  All  Ontario  Aboriginal 
Co-ed  Volleyball  Championships 
Mnjikaning  First  Nation,  Ontario 
John  Simcoe:  (705)  325-3611  ext  1408 
Email:  john . simcoe@mnjikaning. ca 

3UNE 

Dune  18  - 21,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Day  Art 
& Culture  Celebration 
Vancouver,  BC 
(604)  684-2532 


Dune  5-8,  2004 


National  Social  Work  Conference 

Saskatoon,  SK 

Info. : (306)  545-1895 

Dune  9-12,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Injury  Prevention  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 

Info.:  (450)  632-0892  ext.  22 
Dune  11-15,  2004 

Stabilizing  Indigenous  Lanugages  Conference 
University  of  California  jan.ucc.nau.edu/~jar/ 

Dune  13,  2004 

Canadian  Public  Health  Association  Conference 

St.  Dohn's,  Nfld. 

www.cpha.ca 

Dune  17  -18,  2004 

First  Nations  Nutrition  and  Health  Conference 

Squamish  Nation,  North  Van.  B.C.  www.aboriginalhealth.net 

Dunel8-21,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Day  Art  and  Culture  Celebration 

Vancouver,  BC 

Info. : (604)  684-2532 

Dune  18,  19  & 20,  2004 

The  Helena  Indian  Summer  Art  Market 
Helena,  Montana 

Open  to  American  Indian/First  Nation  Artists  of  all  mediums. 
Dune  18  - Artists  Reception 
Dune  19  & 20  - Art  Market 
Market  Information: 

(406)  449-0318  office 
(406)  449-0323  fax 
E-mail:  wakinasky@qwest.net 

Dune  20-23,  2004 

Violence  and  Aggression  Symposium 
Saskatoon,  SK 
(306)  966-5575 

Dune  21,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Day 
Variety  of  events  planned. 
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APRIL  2004 

10-11  NAU  Spring  Powwow.  Flagstaff,  Az.  Info:  http://nau.edu/powwow. 


16-19  38th  Annual  Louisiana  Indian  Heritage  Assn  (LIHA)  Powwow.  Hidden 


Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  (504)  367-1375;  Traders:  (504)  367-1375 
www.liha-news.com  or  email  andi4769@aol.com  or  Rose  Behan  (504)  468-7231 
ext  220  or  rivertown@kenner . la . us 

16-17  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Tia-Piah  Society's  27th  Annual  Powwow.  Albert  V. 
Sallas  Co.  Park  in  New  Caney,  Texas.  Website:  www.tiapiah.com  Vendors  by 
invitation  only:  Dale  Adams:  713-475-0021  or  Grant  Gaumer:  281-448-8435. 

16-18  ASU  Spring  Powwow.  Tempe,  Az.  Info:  Lee  Williams  (480)965-5224  or 
letspowwow@asu.edu  or  http://powwow.asu.edu 

16-18  6th  Annual  United  Cherokee  Native  American  Powwow.  Guntersville 
National  Guard  Armory  off  Hwy  79,  Guntersville,  AL.  Info:  Powwow  Committee 
PO  Box  754,  Guntersville,  AL  35976.  or  stilwtrs@bellsouth.net 

17  11th  Annual  Choctaw  Inter-tribal  Powwow. Southeastern  Oklahoma  State 
University  ( activity  building),  Durant  OK.  Info:  (580)  924-9411 
or  (580)  434-5875. 

23-24  Gathering  of  Nations.  Albuquerque,  NM.  Info:  (505)  836-2810. 

24  4th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  wow.  Red  Wing  Park, 
Va.  Beach,  VA.  Info:  (757)  427-2990 

24  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA  (no 
city  state  or  contact  provided). 

25  Maidu  Spring  Celebration.  Maidu  Interpretive  Center,  Roseville,  CA. 
Info:  (916)  847-9208. 

April  30  May  2 13th  Annual  Metrolina  Native  American  Assn  2004  Powwow. 
Pearl  Park  on  Kenilworth  Ave.,  Charlotte,  NC.  Info:  Letha  Strickland  at 
MNAA's  Office  at  (704)  926-1524,  Email  : mnaa2000@excite . com 

April  30  - May  2 Awakening  of  Mother  Earth  Gathering  2004.  Lazybrook  Park 
on  Rt  6,  East  of  Tunkhannock,  PA.  Info:  1-570-836-3344  OR  1-570-833-5987 
or  windhawks_daughter@hotmail.com  or  turquoise_blue2003@yahoo.com. 

May  2004 

1-2  2nd  Annual  Fort  Boonesborough  State  Park  Native  American  Festival. 
Richmond  KY.  Info:  Lonwwolf  at  NCKYWarchief@aol.com  or  859-626-0175 

1-2  UCLA  Powwow.  Los  Angeles,  CA.  Info:  Diana  Burbank  (310)  206-7513; 
Email:  powwow@ucla.edu. 

Web : http: //www. studentgroups . ucla . edu/americanindian 
7-8  Augusta  Pow-wow.  Three  3 Road,  Augusta,  GA; 

Info:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)771-1221  or  email:  krazywilly@knology.net 

7-9  33rd  Annual  Stanford  Powwow.  Stanford  University,  Cupertino,  CA. 

Info:  (650)  725-6947. 

7- 9  Rainbow  Dancers  pow  wow.  Marquette  Fleights,  IL 

web  site  www.powwows.2ya.com  or  contact  Butch  at  309-3822779 
or  email  walkhawk2@ntslink.net 

8- 9  16th  Annual  E.T.I.L.  American  Indian  Powwow  & Celebration.  Knoxville 
Convention/  Exhibition  Center,  Knoxville,  TN.  Info:  (865)  579-1384; 
Traders:  (865)  919-2332  email:  twdbear@aol.com 

or  visit:  www.angelfire.com/tn3/etil 

8-9  Mother's  Day  Weekend  Powwow.  Omak  Longhouse;  Omak,  WA. 

Info:  Krissa  Marchand,  (509)  322-1761.  Email:  n8ivecmg@hotmail.com 


14-16  Tunica-Biloxi  Pow  Wow  2004.  Chief  Joseph  "Alcide"  Pierite  Pow  Wow 
Grounds,  Tunica-Biloxi  Reservation,  Marksville,  LA.  Info:  800.946.1946 

14-15  Coconino  High  Native  American  Club  Powwow.  Flafstaff,  AZ. 

Info:  Jolene  Holgate  (928)  526-7003;  Email:  lilmockme8821@yahoo.com 

14-16  Clumberland  Plateau  Pow  Wow.  Hosted  by:  Indigenous  Intertribal  Corp. 
And  Wilsons  Triple  W Arena,  Cookville  Tn.  Info:  Linda  Veal  931-823-0007  or 
indigenousintertribal@yahoo . com  or  leorial3@yahoo.com 

14-16  24th  Annual  De  Anza  Powwow.  Cupertino, CA.  Info:  (408)  864-5448 

14- 16  3rd  Annual  Cumberland  Plateau  Powwow.  Wilson's  Triple  W Arena, 
Cookeville,  TN.  Info:  Linda  Veal  931-823-0007 

or  e-mail  at  indigenousintertribal@yahoo.com 

15- 16  9th  Annual  Gathering  of  Choctaw  Indians  sponsored  by  the  Okla 
Chahta  Clan  of  CA  Inc.  Bakersfield,  CA. 

Info:  (661)  393-6552  fax  661-393-6022  or  email:  www.oklachahta.org 

29-30  22nd  Annual  May  Powwow.  Franklin  County  Fairgrounds,  Hilliard,  OH. 
Info:  (614)  443-6120 

29-30  American  Indianist  Society,  Inc.,  Annual  Memorial  Day  Powwow.  4H 
Camp  Marshall,  Spencer,  MA. 

29-31  19th  Annual  Casa  De-Fruta  Red  Road  Powwow.  Hollister,  CA. 

Info:  (831)  425-4404. 

29-31  4th  Annual  Trout  Run  Trade  Fair  and  Festival.  15  miles  North  of 
Williamsport  off  Rt  15  Below  Bittners  trailer  Park,  Trout  Run  PA. 

Info:  570-995-5177  or  717-566-9644 

29-31  Powwow  at  the  Franklin  Co.  Fairgrounds  Hilliard,Ohio. 

Info:  (614)  443-6120  naicco@aol.com. 

JUNE  2004 

4- 5  36th  annual  Alabama-  Coushatta  Contest  Pow-wow.  Livingston,  TX. 

Info:  Mary  Williams  (936)  329-  8906  or  Clint  Poncho  (936)  563-  1321 

5- 6  23rd  Annual  Yuba-Sutter  Powwow.  Marysville,  CA.  Info:  (530)  749-6196. 

5-6  22nd  Annual  Piscataway  Indian  Festival  and  Pow  Wow,  Waldorf,  MD. 

Info:  Natalie  or  Maurice  Proctor,  (301)  372-1932  or 
ipowwow2@pi scat away india ns . org . 

11- 13  Table  Mountain  Rancheria  4th  Annual  Pow  wow  "Honoring  Acorn  Makers". 
Table  Mountain  Pow  wow  Grounds,  Friant,  CA. 

Info:  Crystal  Cota  (559)  822-2890  or  e-mail  ccota@tmr.org 

12- 13  Native  American  Mohegans  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow.  Lebanon 
Fairgrounds,  Mack  Road,  Lebanon,  CT. 

Info:  (781)  944-3580  or  info@nativeamericanmohegans.com 

17- 19  48th  Annual  TIHA  Summer  Powwow.  Llano,  TX.  Info:  (936)  653-3116. 

18- 20  Riverbank  Traditional  Powwow.  Louis  Adado  Riverfront  Park,  Lansing 
MI.  info:  http://geocities.com/riverbankpowwow/ 

19  & 20  Gateway  to  Nations  PowWow.  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Info:  718-686-9297.  http://redhawkarts.home.mindpsring.com. 

26  First  Annual  Rebirth  Pow  Wow,  Sponsored  by  Renaissance  St.  Louis  and 
the  City  of  Wentzville  Mo.  Rotary  Park,  Wentzville  MO.  Info:  Glen  or 


Ellyn-Parker  Neal  ganeal@sbcglobal.net  or  faellyn@sbcglobal.net 
or  visit  our  website  at  http://rebirthpowwow.homestead.com 

25-27  5th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow,  Presented  & sponsored 
by:  Central  Illinois  One  People  Organization/  Uncle  Don's  Toy  Drive.  New 
Windsor  village  park  & Rodeo  Assoc,  grounds.  New  Windsor,  IL 
Info:  (309)  667-2214.  tribtres@winco . net  or  www.ciopo-inc.com. 

25-27  Trade  Days  Festival.  Old  Trade  School,  Trade,  TN.  Info:  Derry  Laney 
(229)787-5180  www. NativeWay Product ions . com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 


Char-Koosta  2004  Powwow  Calendar. 
Official  News  of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

April  16  and  17 
29th  Annual  AIC  Powwow 
Brick  Breeden  Fieldhouse 
Bozeman,  MT 

406/581-8328,  406/994-4880 
kelly_concho@yahoo . com 
jburns@montana.edu 

April  23,  24  and  25 
36th  Annual  Kyi-Yo  Powwow 
UM  Adams  Center 
Missoula,  MT 
406/243-5302 

kyi_yo_nasa@hotmail . com  www . kyiyo . com 
May  1,  2004 

24th  Annual  KHDCC  Powwow 
Kicking  Horse  Dob  Corps  Center 
Southeast  of  Ronan,  MT 
406/644-2217 

May  1 and  2,  2004 
Mason-Dixon  Benefit  Powwow 
Delta,  PA 
410/452-8500 
ckingdom@earthlink.net 

May  14,  15  and  16,  2004 

24th  Annual  Art  Market  and  Powwow 

DeAnza  College 

Cupertino,  CA 

408/864-8355 

www . deanzapowwow . org 

May  14,  15  and  16,  2004 
Tunica-Biloxi  Powwow 
Marksville,  LA 
800-946-1946 


May  29,  30  and  31,  2004 

Native  American  Indian  Center  Powwow 

Franklin  County  Fairgrounds 

Columbus,  Ohio 

614/443-6120 

naicco@aol . com 

Dune  30  through  Duly  4,  2004  Arlee  4th  of  Duly  Powwow 
Arlee,  MT 

406/745-0023,  726-3215 


Duly  2,  3 and  4,  2004: 

Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow 
Tanana  Valley  Fairgrounds 
Fairbanks,  AK 

907/456-2245,  907/488-2436 
inf o@midnightsunpowwow . org 
www . midnight sunpowwow . org 

Duly  18  through  18,  2004  Standing  Arrow  Powwow 

Elmo,  MT 

406/675-2700 

Duly  23,  24  and  25,  2004 

Dulyamsh 

Greyhound  Park 

Post  Falls,  ID 

800-523-2464 

www.cdacasino.com 

Duly  23,  24  and  25,  2004: 

Southern  Exposure:  A Celebration  of  Indigenous  America 
Knoxville  Civic  Coliseum  and  Exhibit  Hall 
500  Howard  Baker  Dr.  Avenue 
Knoxville,  TN 

Copyright  c.  2003  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 
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March  31,  2004 
Paul  "PK"  Koyukuk 

Our  beloved  brother,  uncle  and  friend  Paul  "PK"  Koyukuk  went  to  be  with 
the  Lord  on  March  26,  2004. 

He  was  born  on  Dune  26,  1948,  in  Allakaket,  to  his  loving  parents 
Grafton  and  Agnes  Koyukuk. 

There  will  be  a funeral  service  held  today  at  11  a.m.  in  Allakaket. 

Paul  attended  Chemawa  High  School  and  graduated  from  Mount  Edgecumbe 
High  School.  Though  shy  and  quiet,  he  acquired  many  friends  across  the 
state.  He  was  well  known  for  his  friendliness,  his  willingness  to  help 
others,  contributing  to  activities  in  Allakaket  and  for  traveling  to 
Hughes  and  Huslia.  He  had  an  extended  family  up  and  down  the  Koyukuk  and 
Yukon  rivers  and  was  loved  by  many.  His  home  was  always  open  and  welcome 
to  family  and  friends. 

He  was  an  avid  trapper,  hunter  and  wood  cutter.  He  was  also  a skilled 
sled-builder  and  he  built  many  fine  sleds  over  the  years.  He  was  a hard 
worker  and  lived  a subsistence  lifestyle,  but  also  went  fire  fighting 
seasonally. 

His  nephews  and  nieces  were  his  pride  and  joy.  He  loved  each  and  every 
one  of  them.  It  made  him  happy  to  give  them  money  and  moose  meat  when  he 
had  some. 

Loved  and  cherished  forever  by  him  are  his  nieces  Marion  Acker,  Agnes 
Bergman,  Sue  Nickoli,  Milly  Bergman,  Delores  Saunders,  Miran  Beatus, 

Almira  Beatus,  Hazel  Beatus,  Cynthia  Beatus,  Sandy  Thompson,  Eileen 
Dackson,  Beverly  Kokrine,  Doreen  David,  Colleen  Simon,  Dolly  Simon, 

Marilyn  Evans,  Agnes  K.  Dayton,  Emily  Bergman  and  Dudy  Sam;  nephews  Dustin 
Tonelli,  Carl  Koyukuk,  Louie  Koyukuk,  Wilbur  Koyukuk,  Arnie  Koyukuk, 

Claude  Koyukuk,  Morris  Linus,  Warner  Bergman,  Ben  Bergman,  Chris  Simon, 
Albert  Bergman,  Wayne  Bergman,  Shaun  Bergman,  Norman  Beatus,  Ron  Beatus, 
Gerald  Oldman  and  Ryan  McCarty. 

He  really  enjoyed  visiting  with  his  friends,  especially  Phillip  Bergman, 
Eddie  Bergman,  Dan  Williams,  Alvin  Ned,  Bergman  Sam,  Wilmer  Beatus, 

Leonard  Vent,  Floyd  Vent  Sr.,  Glen  Sam,  Pete  Wholecheese,  Alfred  Attla, 
Donnie  Evans,  Fred  Mayo,  Steve  Bergman  Sr.,  Floyd  Saunders  Sr.  and  Andy 
Simon  Dr. 

His  special  first  cousins  are  Alberta  Vent,  Helen  Attla,  Lorraine  David, 
Phillip  Bergman  and  Steve  Bergman  Sr.  He  had  much  love  and  respect  for  his 
aunts.  Grandmas,  Sarah  Simon,  Elizabeth  Bergman  and  Celia  Beatus. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brothers  Henry  Williams  and  William  and  Rita 
Koyukuk;  sisters  Lydia  and  Lindberg  Bergman,  Sophie  and  Henry  Beatus, 
Lillian  and  Franklin  Simon,  Annie  Koyukuk  and  Stan  Tonelli;  and  his 
greatest  joy,  niece  Melissa  Koyukuk. 

Greeting  him  with  open  arms  in  heaven  are  his  loving  parents  Grafton  and 
Agnes  Koyukuk;  younger  "baby  brother,"  Ray;  sister,  Caroline  Bergman; 
nephews  Morris  Bergman,  Lindberg  Bergman  Dr.,  Dan  Bergman,  Franklin  Simon 
Dr.,  Randy  Simon,  Hank  Beatus,  Ray  Beatus  and  Cody  Benson  Tonelli;  and 
niece,  Ruth  Beatus. 

We  will  all  miss  his  beautiful  smile,  his  kind  words,  and  his  happy 
attitude.  The  family  asks  that  you  remember  him  as  being  very  happy  this 
last  week  and  "smiling  from  ear  to  ear."  We  are  very  sorry  if  we  have  left 
anyone  out  but  just  remember  that  he  loved  us  all. 

Copyright  c.  2004  MediaNews  Group,  Inc.  & Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 
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April  1,  2004 

Grace  Doe 

Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Duly  31,  1906  - March  28,  2004 

Grace  Doe,  97,  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  passed  from  this  life  on  Sunday, 
March  28,  2004,  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Duly  31,  1906,  at  Red  Valley, 
Ariz.,  to  Nakai  Chee. 

Grace  was  one  of  seven  children.  She  had  five  brothers,  Tom  Nakai,  Nakai 
Chee  Begay,  Atwood  Chee,  Steve  Chee,  Dimmy  Dohn  Chee  and  one  sister,  Mary 
Zohnie. 

She  was  married  to  Sam  Doe,  they  had  13  children,  but  only  four  survived 
to  account  for  her  forever  growing  family  of  24  grandchildren,  94  great- 
grandchildren, 14  great-great-grandchildren,  and  seven  great-great-great- 
grandchildren, all  of  whom  she  was  very  proud  of. 

She  loved  every  member  of  her  family  and  loved  to  cook  for  anyone  who 
came  to  her  house  to  visit. 

She  attended  church  regularly  and  enjoyed  tending  to  her  livestock. 

Grace  also  loved  to  weave  rugs  and  was  well  known  by  the  area  traders  in 
various  areas  of  the  Navajo  Reservation.  At  the  age  of  seven  she  began  rug 
weaving.  She  was  recognized  by  her  famous  rug  weaving  art  which  included: 
Two  Grey  Hills,  Chief  Blanket,  Ganado  Reds,  Saddle  Blankets,  Yei-Bi-Chei 
and  her  traveling  Sand  painting  rugs  that  were  displayed  at  the  Farmington 
Museum,  Window  Rock  Museum  and  other  museums  throughout  the  country.  Some 
of  these  rugs  were  featured  articles  in  Teen  Magazine,  Weaving  of  the 
Southwest  and  Enduring  of  the  Navajos. 

She  had  a very  strong  will  and  a spirited  woman  with  a lot  of  love  and 
support  for  anyone  who  came  into  her  life.  We  remember  all  of  her 
extraordinary  love,  caring  and  strength  characteristics,  and  her  sense  of 
humor  and  laughter. 

Grace  is  survived  by  her  brother,  Dimmy  Dohn  Chee  of  Page,  Ariz.; 
children,  Betty  Doe  Yazzie  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  and  Lewis  Doe  of 
Louisiana;  grandchildren,  Shirley  Kenneth,  Mary  Do  Benally,  Elizabeth  Doe, 
Mae  Bigthumb,  Bessie  Yazzie-Begay,  Pearl  Thieli,  Freddie  Yazzie,  Leona 
Zohnnie,  Floyd  Doe,  Carol  Doe,  Robert  Yazzie,  Amelda  Doe,  Eva  Doe, 

Dennison  Doe,  Victor  Doe,  Anthony  Doe,  Esmeralda  Doe,  Denny  Yazzie,  Farena 
Doe,  Lou  Anna  Doe  and  Lee  Ann  Doe. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband;  her  brothers; 
daughter,  Ada  Doe;  son,  David  Doe;  and  grandchildren,  Thomas  S.  Doe  and 
Derrick  Doe. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  April  2,  2004,  at  her 
residence,  three  miles  north  of  Red  Valley  Trading  Post  - Route  N63,  Red 
Valley,  Ariz.  Officiating  will  be  Pastor  David  Nakai.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Pallbearers  are  Freddie  Yazzie,  Shawn  Miller,  Derek  Roy,  Vernon  Howe, 
Theodorie  Yazzie,  Victor  Doe,  and  alternates:  Dennison  Doe,  Robert  Yazzie, 
and  Daryl  Benally.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Dimmy  Dohn  Chee,  Lou  Chee 
Begay,  Dimmy  Begay,  Betty  Doe  Yazzie,  Dames  Tom  Chee,  Lewis  Doe,  William 
Zohnie,  Amelda  McKinny,  Shirley  Kenneth,  and  all  her  grandchildren. 

We  all  love  you  Grandma  Doe. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4606. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Terry  W.  Locklear 

ROWLAND  - Terry  Wayne  Locklear,  35,  of  407  E.  Dackson  St.,  died  Tuesday, 
March  30,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Mr.  Locklear  was  a self-employed  carpenter. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Boles  Funeral  Home 
chapel  in  Rowland  by  the  Revs.  Connie  Stutts  and  Prather  Sampson.  Burial 
will  be  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  in  Lumberton. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Ariel  Strickland  of  Loris,  S. 
C.,  and  Lindsey  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  his  mother,  Mary  Ellen  Richardson  of 
Rowland;  his  adopted  father,  Doel  G.  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  three  brothers, 
Ted  D.  Locklear  of  Pembroke,  Doel  G.  Locklear  Dr.  of  Indian  Trail  and  Dody 
L.  Hammonds;  and  a sister,  Mary  Beth  Richardson  of  Rowland. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  funeral  home. 

April  5,  2004 

Lois  Chavis 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Lois  Chavis,  57,  of  College  Terrace,  Apartment  7,  died 
Saturday,  April  3,  2004,  in  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Prospect  United 
Methodist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Bill  D.  Locklear,  Harold  Hunt  and  Charles 
Locklear  and  Brother  Dell  Harris.  Burial  will  be  in  Lumbee  Memorial 
Gardens  in  Lumberton. 

Mrs.  Chavis  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Wilbert  L.  Chavis  of  the  home;  a 
stepson,  Wilbert  L.  Chavis  of  Pembroke;  a brother,  Hollis  A.  Dacobs  of 
Pembroke;  four  sisters,  Carrie  D.  Locklear,  Danie  Hunt  and  Cheryl 
Howington,  all  of  Lumberton,  and  Evelyn  Bullard  of  Pembroke;  and  two 
stepgrandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

March  31,  2004 
Karen  Trull  George 

Cherokee  - Karen  Denise  Trull  George,  46,  of  Cherokee,  passed  away 
Sunday,  March  28,  2004. 

A private  family  service  will  be  held  prior  to  cremation.  A memorial 
service  will  be  held  at  a later  date  in  Haywood  County. 

Garrett  Funerals  and  Cremations  of  Waynesville  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

March  31,  2004 
Sarah  Andrews 

Sarah  Andrews,  39,  Green  Bay.  Visitation  4-8  p.m.  today  at  Ryan  Funeral 
Home,  305  N.  Tenth  St.,  De  Pere,  and  after  9 a.m.  Thursday  at  Oneida 
Methodist  Church,  1852  Freedom  Road,  Oneida.  Oneida  Indian  Hymns  6:30  p.m. 
today  at  the  funeral  home.  Prayer  service  7 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home. 
Funeral  service  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  church. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Dohn;  two  sons,  Michael  Nesja,  Brandon 
Andrews,  both  at  home;  four  sisters,  Kate  Stevens,  Oneida,  Elizabeth  Dohn, 
Illinois,  Barbara  Dohn,  Green  Bay,  Mary  Dohn  (fiance,  Randy  Cornelius), 


Ashwaubenon;  two  brothers,  Glen  Stevens,  Green  Bay,  Rethmon  John  Dr. 
(Darlene  Trepanier),  Green 

Copyright  c.  2004  Green  Bay  News-Chronicle. 

March  31,  2004 

Purjiel  Sam 

Purjiel  lean  Sam,  3 months,  of  Minneapolis  died  Monday,  March  15,  2004, 
at  Fairview  University  Hospital  in  Minneapolis. 

Funeral  services  were  March  19  at  Chiminising  Community  Center  in  Isle 
with  Lee  Staples  officiating. 

Burial  was  in  Faith  Lutheran  Cemetery  in  Isle. 

Arrangements  were  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  of  Onamia. 

Purjiel  Sam  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Ryheim  Russ  and  Kelly  Sam  of 
Minneapolis;  grandparents  Tracy  Sam  and  Lon  Burr  of  Isle;  great- 
grandfather Leonard  Sam  of  Onamia;  great-great-grandmother  Florence  Moose 
of  Isle;  aunts  Rachel  Sam  and  Samantha  Burr  of  Isle;  uncles  Derek  Burr  and 
Edward  Sablan  of  Isle;  cousin  Taya  Sam-Sablan  of  Isle  and  many  other 
relatives . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  great-grandmother  Ramona  Sam  and  great- 
aunt  ludy  Sargent. 

Robin  Sam 

Robin  Lee  Sam,  38,  of  Minneapolis,  formerly  of  Onamia,  died  Feb.  10, 
2004,  in  Minneapolis.  Funeral  services  were  held  Saturday,  March  27,  at 
the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Community  Center  on  the  Mille  Lacs 
Reservation  with  Lee  Staples  officiating. 

Burial  was  in  Indian  Point  Cemetery  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation. 
Arrangements  were  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  of  Onamia. 

Robin  Sam  is  survived  by  his  sisters  Dana  Sam  of  Onamia,  Rhonda  Sam  of 
Brainerd;  brothers  Clarence  (Karen)  Sam  of  Duluth,  Todd  Sam,  Dustin  Sam 
and  Curtis  Sam  all  of  Onamia. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Clarence  and  Patricia  (Sutton) 
Sam;  a brother,  aunts,  uncles  and  grandparents. 

Robin  "Slick"  Sam  was  born  on  Oct.  7,  1965,  in  Minneapolis  to  the  late 
Clarence  Sam,  Sr.,  and  Patricia  Sutton.  He  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his 
nieces,  nephews  and  aunt.  Robin  was  an  excellent  cook  and  liked  to  travel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

March  30,  2004 

Timothy  White  Weasel 

Timothy  U.  White  Weasel,  64,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  March  28,  2004,  at 
a Fort  Meade,  S.D.,  hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

April  1,  2004 
Avis  Littlewind 

FORT  TOTTEN  - Avis  Littlewind,  14,  rural  Fort  Totten,  died  March  30, 
2004,  at  her  home. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  April  5,  at  Seven  Dollars 
Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Nelson  Funeral  Home,  Minnewaukan. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Bernita  (Crawford)  LaBelle 

Bernita  loan  (Crawford)  La  Belle,  70,  of  Aberdeen,  S.D.,  died  Sunday, 
March  28,  2004  at  her  residence. 

A memorial  service  was  held  on  Thursday  morning,  April  1,  2004,  at 
Millen  Huebl  Funeral  Home,  Aberdeen,  with  the  Reverend  Ronald  Campbell, 
Reverend  Dannelle  McKinney,  Reverend  Filmore  Simon,  and  Church  Elder  D.C. 
Crawford  officiating. 

Wake  services  were  held  Thursday  and  Friday  at  the  community  center. 
Agency  Village,  S.D. 

Funeral  was  held  Saturday  afternoon,  April  3,  2004,  at  the  community 
center,  with  burial  following  at  Goodwill  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  Agency 
Village. 

Honorary  casket  bearers  were  Fei  Deer-Skye,  Isabelle  Crow  Feather,  Dave 
Amowitz,  Sharon  Hoffman,  Nichole  Price,  Delores  Barse,  Blossom  Keeble, 

Carol  Marie  Seward  and  Tammy  Greer.  Active  casket  bearers  were  D.C. 
Crawford,  Steve  Farmer,  Dr.,  Day  Crawford,  Dana  Crawford,  Sam  Crawford,  Dr. 
, Fred  Crawford,  Todd  Kitto,  and  Lloyd  La  Belle,  Dr. 

Bernita  was  born  November  16,  1933  in  Flandreau,  to  Edward  Dames  and 
Deanette  Emily  (Kitto)  Crawford. 

She  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  and  was 
a direct  descendant  of  Mazaadidi  and  Akipa,  the  last  chief  of  the 
Wahpetons . 

She  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Dones  and  was  a member  of  the 
Goodwill  Presbyterian  Church.  She  was  also  a member  of  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Aberdeen. 

Bernita  attended  Dones  Rural  Day  School  and  Old  Agency  Day  School  and 
graduated  from  Sisseton  High  School  in  1952.  After  graduation,  she  moved 
with  her  sister,  Iva,  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  she  worked  for  the  next 
three  years  to  earn  tuition  to  attend  college. 

In  1955,  she  moved  to  Aberdeen  and  attended  Northern  State  College  for 
two  years. 

In  1958,  she  moved  back  to  Minneapolis  with  her  sister,  Iva,  and  worked 
at  Super  Valu  headquarters  as  a key  punch  operator.  She  then  worked  for 
North  American  Insurance  Company,  where  she  became  supervisor  over  the  key 
punch  department. 

She  graduated  with  a Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  In  Elementary  Education 
from  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  in  1972. 

On  December  19,  1966  she  married  Roy  L.  La  Belle  in  Minneapolis.  They 
lived  in  various  places:  Lower  Brule;  Fort  Yates,  N.D.;  Grand  Forks,  N.D.; 
Sisseton;  Rosebud;  and  Pierre.  In  1975  they  moved  to  Aberdeen,  where  she 
has  since  resided. 

Bernita  was  the  WIN  Program  Coordinator  for  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  State  of  South  Dakota.  When  that  program  ended,  she  started  working 
for  Indian  Health  Service  as  a purchasing  agent,  a position  she  held  and 
enjoyed  for  22  years. 

Throughout  her  life  she  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing,  playing  golf, 
tennis;  bowling  and  trapshooting  with  her  family.  She  enjoyed  birding  and 
driving  out  to  Sand  Lake  Wildlife  Refuge  to  look  for  eagles  and  nesting 
owls.  She  also  enjoyed  playing  Scrabble  on  her  computer. 

She  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Colleen  Gail  (Dessie)  Kai  of 
Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  and  Deanette  Emily  La  Belle  of  Aberdeen;  one 
grandson.  Hunter  Maza  Kai;  three  sisters,  Iva  Crawford  and  Elizabeth 
Crawford,  both  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Kay  (Kenneth)  Bursheim  of 
Sisseton;  and  four  brothers,  Lyman  Crawford,  Edwane  Crawford,  Edwin 
"Nicky"  (Glenda)  Crawford,  and  Harlan  "Terry"  (Doyce)  Crawford,  all  of 
Sisseton . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband;  her  parents;  eight  brothers. 
Dames,  Edward,  Herbert,  Samuel,  Doseph,  Lyle,  and  two  in  infancy;  and  one 
sister,  Abigail. 

Kenneth  C.  Owen  passes  away 

Major  Kenneth  C.  Owens,  USAR  (Ret.),  74,  passed  away  on  April  2,  2004, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Watch  for  a complete  obituary  in  next  week's  Sota. 


Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

April  1,  2004 
Leroy  G.  Spotted  Bear 

PINE  RIDGE  - Leroy  G.  Spotted  Bear,  64,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  March 
27,  2004,  in  Cedar  City,  Utah. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Vienna  Two  Two,  Pine  Ridge;  one  daughter, 
Carla  Two  Two,  Pine  Ridge;  and  five  sisters,  Sylvia  Red  Cloud,  Mona  Two 
Two  and  Mary  Two  Two,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  Linda  Two  Two,  Spokane,  Wash., 
and  Ioann  Ratcliff,  Rapid  City. 

Visitation  will  be  from  9 a.m.  to  11  a.m.  Saturday,  April  3,  at  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Wounded  Knee.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m. 

Saturday  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Myrna  I.  Yellow  Elk-Runnels 

BATESLAND  - Myrna  I.  Yellow  Elk-Runnels,  44,  Batesland,  died  Saturday, 
March  27,  2004,  in  rural  Batesland. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Zack  Runnels,  Batesland,  and  lesse  Runnels, 
Rochester,  Minn.;  her  mother,  Christina  Yellow  Elk,  Kyle;  two  brothers, 
Henry  Yellow  Elk  and  Clifford  Yellow  Elk,  both  of  Rapid  City;  six  sisters, 
Bernadine  Yellow  Elk  and  Fern  Garrett,  both  of  Kyle,  Iva  Yellow  Elk,  lulie 
Yellow  Elk  and  Lynn  Yellow  Elk,  all  of  Rapid  City,  and  Donna  Yellow  Elk, 
Spokane,  Wash.;  and  one  grandchild. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  today  at  Batesland  School  Gym. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  April  3,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev. 
Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Knight  Cemetery  in 
Batesland . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

April  5,  2004 

loseph  T.  "IT"  Fast  Horse 

PINE  RIDGE  - loseph  T.  "IT"  Fast  Horse,  63,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday, 
April  3,  2004,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Emerald  Fast  Horse,  Pine  Ridge;  five  sons, 
Allan  Fast  Horse,  Rushville,  Neb.,  Patrick  Mills  lr.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  and 
Leonard  Mills,  Brandon  Fast  Horse  and  Kaleb  Fast  Horse,  Pine  Ridge;  six 
daughters,  Antoinette  Fast  Horse,  Rapid  City,  Pamela  lones  and  Andrea  Fast 
Horse,  both  of  Lakeside,  Neb.,  Buffy  Mills,  Pine  Ridge,  and  lole  Fast 
Horse  and  Kelly  Fast  Horse,  both  of  Denver;  two  brothers,  Talbert  Fast 
Horse,  Rapid  City,  and  Darrell  Fast  Horse,  Pine  Ridge;  three  sisters, 
Cecelia  Spotted  Bear,  Wounded  Knee,  Geraldine  Valandra,  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Patricia  Red  Eagle,  Gordon,  Neb.;  and  23  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  April  7,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  April  9,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Cecelia  Spotted  Bear  officiating  and  traditional 
Lakota  services  by  Mr.  Will  Peters.  Burial  will  be  at  Fast  Horse  Creek 
Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements, 
lacob  "lake"  LaPointe 

ROSEBUD  - lacob  "lake"  LaPointe,  65,  died  Saturday,  April  3,  2004,  at 
Rosebud  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  four  daughters.  Crystal  Farmer,  Chantelle  "Pebbles" 
LaPointe,  Tevin  "Dee"  LaPointe  and  Kristi  Rae  LaPointe,  all  of  Rosebud; 
two  brothers,  Elmer  "Tiny"  LaPointe  lr..  Rosebud,  and  Roger  LaPointe, 
Scottsbluff,  Neb.;  and  seven  grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday,  April  6,  at  St.  Bridget's 
Catholic  Hall  in  Rosebud.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  April  8,  at 
St.  Bridget's  Catholic  Hall  with  the  Rev.  Chris  Manahan  and  the  Rev.  lohn 
Spruhan  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Trinity  Episcopal  Cemetery  in 
Mission . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

March  31,  2004 
Susan  L.  Dye 

Mrs.  Susan  Lynn  Dye,  52,  of  Bartlesville,  died  at  1:50  P.M.  Monday  at 
the  St.  John's  Medical  Center  in  Tulsa. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10:00  A.M.,  Thursday  in  the  New  Hope 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Dewey  with  Rev.  Roger  Scott  officiating 
directed  by  the  Stumpff  Funeral  Home. 

Susan  Lynn  Dye  was  born  on  July  4,  1951  at  Claremore,  Oklahoma  the 
daughter  of  Sam  and  Ann  (Locust)  Tyner.  She  was  a life  resident  of  North 
East  Oklahoma.  She  married  Walter  Dye  on  June  22,  1985  at  Quapaw.  She  had 
owned  the  Dewey  Cafe'  for  several  years  retiring  in  2002  due  to  ill  health. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Absentee-Shawnee  and  Cherokee  Indian  Tribes.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church  and  the  New  Hope  United 
Methodist  Church.  She  was  a charter  member  of  the  first  Native  American 
Lions  Club,  the  Title  7 Indian  Education  Organization  (Operation  Eagle), 
the  Johnson  O'Malley  Committee;  she  supported  the  Delaware  Culture 
Preservation  Group,  the  Bartlesville  Indian  Women's  Club  and  the  United 
Methodist  Youth  Fellowship. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Walter  Dye  of  Bartlesville,  one  son 
Charlie  McCabe  and  his  wife  Ashley  of  Bartlesville,  four  daughters;  Brenda 
(JJ)  Seigel  and  her  husband  Stacey  of  Welch,  Sally  Hair  and  her  husband 
Robert,  Jennifer  Hayes  and  her  husband  Justin,  all  of  Bartlesville,  and 
Tina  (Punky)  Dye  of  the  home  in  Bartlesville,  one  brother;  Lewis  Tyner  and 
his  wife  Jan  of  Langley,  three  sisters:  Sami  Schmidt  and  her  husband 
Harvey  of  Quapaw,  Nancy  Chewey  and  her  husband  John  of  Grove  and  Zelma 
Wilson  and  her  husband  Bill  of  Bartlesville,  ten  grandchildren  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

April  5,  2004 

Merton  Kenneth  Goodeagle 

Merton  Kenneth  Goodeagle,  90,  died  Thursday,  April  1,  2004,  in 
Stillwater. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Pawnee  Tribal  Roundhouse  in 
Pawnee  with  the  Rev.  Lynn  Eaves  officiating.  Interment  will  be  in  North 
Indian  Cemetery  in  Pawnee  under  the  direction  of  Poteet  Funeral  Home  of 
Pawnee. 

Goodeagle  was  born  Feb.  27,  1914,  in  Pawnee  to  Charles  Goodeagle  and 
Helen  Lockley  Goodeagle. 

He  was  married  to  Lenora  Jake,  who  died  on  Oct.  8,  1965. 

He  was  affiliated  with  the  Pawnee  Indian  Baptist  Church  and  the  Native 
American  Church. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Merton  K.  Goodeagle  of  Ardmore,  Ronald  C. 
Goodeagle  of  Pawnee  and  Donald  P.  Goodeagle  of  Walters;  two  daughters, 
Hattie  P.  Gibson  of  North  Carolina  and  Linda  Sue  Goodeagle  Reed  of 
Stillwater;  a number  of  other  relatives;  and  many  friends 

Copyright  c.  2004  Stillwater  NewsPress/Stillwater,  OK. 

April  4,  2004 

Deena  M.  Whiteshirt 

Shawnee  resident  Deena  M.  Whiteshirt,  56,  died  Friday,  April  2,  at  an 
Oklahoma  City  Hospital. 

She  was  born  Nov.  19,  1947,  in  Shawnee  to  Albert  and  Mary  (Grass)  Clark. 
Whiteshirt  graduated  from  Earlsboro  High  School  and  Seminole  State  College 
in  2002  and  attended  Haskell  Institute. 

She  worked  for  Oklahoma  City  Indian  Health  Services  for  more  than  20 
years  and  also  for  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  in  Stroud.  She  married  Ronnie  Dean 


Whiteshint.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents. 

Survivors  include  his  four  children  and  spouse,  Michael  and  Grace  Cannon 
of  Tucson,  Ariz.j  Lawrence  Whiteshirt  of  Shawnee,  Ada  Whiteshirt  of 
Shawnee  and  Anthony  Whiteshirt  of  Shawnee;  seven  grandchildren,  including 
Mary  Lorraine  Whiteshirt  of  the  home;  two  sisters  and  brothers-in-law, 

Carla  and  Wil  Honeyestewa  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  and  Bonnie  and  Larry 
Heminokeky  of  Shawnee;  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Tribal  rites  will  be  today  at  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  Community  Building  in 
Stroud.  Burial  will  be  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  Cemetery  in 
Stroud.  Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Walker  Funeral  Service. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

April  1,  2004 

Mona  D. Soontay 

CACFIE  - Funeral  for  Mona  D.  Soontay,  51,  Cache,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday 
at  Spring  Indian  Baptist  Church,  Sasakwa,  with  the  Rev.  Marvin  Lowe  and 
the  Rev.  Norman  Daniels  officiating. 

A prayer  service  will  be  from  7-9  p.m.  today  at  Post  Oak  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church,  Indiahoma,  with  the  Rev.  Reaves  F.  Nahwooks  officiating. 

Mrs.  Soontay  died  Tuesday,  March  30,  2004,  at  her  home. 

Burial  will  be  at  Spring  Indian  Baptist  Church  Cemetery,  Sasakwa,  under 
direction  of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  Duly  19,  1952,  to  William  and  Mariah  Randall  Barnett.  She 
married  Gilbert  Wayne  Soontay  on  Aug.  29,  1993,  in  Okmulgee.  She  was  a 
member  of  Post  Oak  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  and  was  baptized  in  Randall 
Mission  Church  in  Henryetta.  She  was  a member  of  the  Creek  Nation. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Cache;  two  sons:  Brook  Nimsey  and  Kristen 
Nimsey;  two  daughters:  Sunshine  Fixico  and  Earley  Lopez;  three  special 
daughters:  Holly  Hill,  Drema  Hill  and  Kristina  Koweno;  three 
grandchildren:  Deremy  Dene  Attocknie,  Gannon  Nimsey  and  Mathew  Christopher 
Lopez;  and  special  friends  Sylvia  Tulsa  and  Carol  Morris. 

Friends  may  call  from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

April  4,  2004 
Mitchell  Ward  Bilderbeck 

BILDERBECK  - Mitchell  Ward  Bilderbeck  82,  died  on  March  30,  2004  at 
the  home  he  built  in  the  Demez  Mountains. 

Ward  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Danet;  three  children,  Mitchell  and  wife 
Nancy  of  London,  England,  Deffrey  and  wife  Doni  of  Alamosa,  Colorado  and 
Stefanie  of  Albuquerque.  He  is  also  survived  by  five  grandchildren. 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  parents  and  a sister,  Barbara  Boettcher. 
Ward  was  a longtime  resident  of  New  Mexico  coming  from  Denver  with  his 
parents  in  1932  and  graduating  from  Aztec  High  School  where  he  was  an  All- 
Conference  basketball  player. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  1942  and  after  training  was  sent  to 
Yale  University  where  he  was  Cadet  Commander  of  the  Officer's  Candidate 
Corps.  During  World  War  II,  Ward  served  in  India  and  Burma  as  a Captain  in 
communications.  He  was  a graduate  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  He 
began  home  construction  in  1949  and  designed  and  built  custom  homes  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  He  also  constructed  Tribal  buildings 
for  Santa  Ana,  Zia  and  Demez  Pueblo.  Ward  built  the  complex  for  Servants 
of  the  Paraclete,  Demez  Springs,  in  1972. 

Cremation  has  taken  place  and  interment  will  be  private.  Donations  can 
be  made  in  Ward's  name  to  the  "Animal  Amigos"  in  Demez  Springs. 

Arrangements  by  Direct  Funeral  Services,  2919  4th  ST.  NW.  ABQ  505-343-8008. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2004  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

April  2,  2004 


Samuel  Coopen  Sr. 

Visitation  for  Samuel  Cooper  Sr.,  74,  of  Mescalero  will  be  Friday,  April 
2,  from  noon  to  3 p.m.  at  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  in  Ruidoso.  The  prayer 
service  will  Friday  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Mescalero  Reformed  Church,  where  the 
funeral  will  be  on  Saturday,  April  3,  at  10  a.m.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
Naiche-Cooper  Family  Cemetery  in  White  Tail. 

Mr.  Cooper  died  Saturday,  March  27,  at  his  home. 

He  was  born  Dec.  19,  1929,  at  White  Tail  and  had  lived  on  the  Mescalero 
Apache  Reservation  all  of  his  life. 

He  served  in  the  Navy  during  Korea  and  was  a retired  security  guard  for 
the  Mescalero  Schools.  He  was  a member  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

He  is  survived  by  sons,  Hack  Cochise  of  Florida,  Michael  Cooper  of  New 
Mexico,  Samuel  N.  Cooper  of  Texas  and  Gordon  Shendo  Cooper  of  New  Mexico; 
daughters,  Rene  Cochise  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Tarragon  Rivera  of  New  Mexico 
Teresa  Cochise  of  New  Mexico,  Amanda  Duncan  of  Texas  and  Stephanie  Torres 
of  New  Mexico;  a brother,  Silas  Cochise  of  New  Mexico;  a sister,  Virginia 
Gaines  of  New  Mexico;  and  30  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Michelle  Cooper,  and  a sister, 
Ollie  Chino. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Ruidoso  News,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

March  30,  2004 

Louise  Rose  Nez 
Nageezi 

3an.  12,  1949  - March  26,  2004 

Louise  Rose  Nez,  55,  of  Nageezi,  passed  away  Friday,  March  26,  2004,  in 
Farmington.  She  was  born  3an.  12,  1949,  in  Nageezi  to  Sam  and  Mary  Wilson. 

Louise  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Sampson  Nez  and  Vincent  Nez,  both  of 
Farmington;  daughter,  Brenda  Arthur  and  husband  Berdino  of  Nageezi; 
daughter-in-law,  LaDonna  Thompson  of  Nageezi;  brother,  John  Betoni;  sister 
Ann  Martinez  of  Nageezi;  eight  grandchildren,  Dandreuna  Curtis,  Leonda 
Hoskie,  lerdino  Arthur,  Roedino  Arthur,  Berdina  Arthur,  Kyleen  Nez, 
Shawndel  Nez  and  Desha  Nez.  Also  surviving  are  numerous  nieces  and  nephews 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  brothers,  Albert  Wilson, 
Nelson  Wilson  and  Doe  Wilson. 

Funeral  services  for  Louise  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  31 
2004,  at  Kimbeto  Valley  Church  with  the  Rev.  Raymond  Sale  officiating. 
Interment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Kimbeto. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harold  Willeto,  Calvin  Nez,  Chebon  Wilson,  Robinson 
Lewis,  Donovan  Howard  and  Dandreuna  Curtis.  Alternate  pallbearers  will  be 
Betty  Nakai,  Robin  Willeto  and  Murphy  Howard.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
Sampson  Nez,  Brenda  Arthur,  Vincent  Nez,  LaDonna  Thompson,  Eddie  Nez,  John 
Betoni  and  Ann  Martinez. 

Funeral  arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin 
Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute  St.,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

March  31,  2004 

Tsinnijinnie  Bitsi 
Smoke  Signal,  Ariz. 

Dec.  15,  1906  - March  29,  2004 

Tsinnijinnie  Bitsi  died  Monday,  March  29,  2004,  at  the  age  of  97,  at 
Life  Care  Center  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  on  Dec.  15,  1906,  in  Smoke 
Signal,  Ariz.  She  was  a (Tobacco  Clan)  Tachini  and  born  for  Tsinnijinnie 
Clan . 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Denny  Lee  and  wife  Marie  of  Smoke  Signal, 
Henry  Bahe  Sr.  of  Whippoorwill,  Ariz.,  Carl  Begay  Sr.  of  Oakland,  Calif.; 
and  daughter,  Mary  Tom  of  Smoke  Signal,  Ariz.  She  is  also  survived  by  her 
grandchildren,  Donald  and  Danet  Lee,  Melinda  Brown,  Cora  and  Frank  Claw, 
Freida  and  Raymond  Begay,  Pearl  Lee,  Ronald  and  Ann  Lee,  Dianne  and  Kee 
Lee,  Elsie  and  Tommy  Begay,  Mary  Yazzie,  Rosemary  Lee,  lames  and  Ester 


Bahe,  Kenneth  and  Emma  Bahe,  Leland  Bahe,  Travis  and  Merilene  Bahe, 
Angelita  and  Ken  Whitehorse,  Calvin  and  Dorothy  Martinez,  Roger  Martinez, 
Ervin  and  Marlene  (White)  Martinez,  Delphine  and  Dames  Woody,  Richard  and 
Brenda  Tom,  Roland  and  Charlene  Tom,  Carol  T.  and  Ernest  Woody,  Melvin  and 
Terrylene  Tom,  Carl  Begay  Dr.,  Dason  Begay,  and  Noland  and  Carmille  Begay; 
68  great-grandkids;  and  numerous  great-great-grandkids . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  three  brothers;  one  sister; 
her  husband,  Tsinnijinnie  Bedoni;  three  grandchildren,  Henry  Bahe  Dr.,  Roy 
Nodestine,  and  Rosanda  Tom;  and  a great-grandchild,  Roman  Begay. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

April  2,  2004 

Grace  Doe 

Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Duly  31,  1906  - March  28,  2004 

Grace  Doe,  97,  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  passed  from  this  life  on  Sunday, 
March  28,  2004,  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Duly  31,  1906,  at  Red  Valley, 
Ariz.,  to  Nakai  Chee. 

Grace  was  one  of  seven  children.  She  had  five  brothers,  Tom  Nakai,  Nakai 
Chee  Begay,  Atwood  Chee,  Steve  Chee,  Dimmy  Dohn  Chee  and  one  sister,  Mary 
Zohnie. 

She  was  married  to  Sam  Doe,  they  had  13  children,  but  only  four  survived 
to  account  for  her  forever  growing  family  of  25  grandchildren,  94  great- 
grandchildren, 14  great-great-grandchildren,  and  seven  great-great-great- 
grandchildren,  all  of  whom  she  was  very  proud  of.  She  loved  every  member 
of  her  family  and  loved  to  cook  for  anyone  who  came  to  her  house  to  visit. 

She  attended  church  regularly  and  enjoyed  tending  to  her  livestock. 

Grace  also  loved  to  weave  rugs  and  was  well  known  by  the  area  traders  in 
various  areas  of  the  Navajo  Reservation.  At  the  age  of  seven  she  began  rug 
weaving.  She  was  recognized  by  her  famous  rug  weaving  art  which  included: 
Two  Grey  Hills,  Chief  Blanket,  Ganado  Reds,  Saddle  Blankets,  Yei-Bi-Chei 
and  her  traveling  Sand  painting  rugs  that  were  displayed  at  the  Farmington 
Museum,  Window  Rock  Museum  and  other  museums  throughout  the  country.  Some 
of  these  rugs  were  featured  articles  in  Teen  Magazine,  Weaving  of  the 
Southwest  and  Enduring  of  the  Navajos. 

She  had  a very  strong  will  and  a spirited  woman  with  a lot  of  love  and 
support  for  anyone  who  came  into  her  life.  We  remember  all  of  her 
extraordinary  love,  caring  and  strength  characteristics,  and  her  sense  of 
humor  and  laughter. 

Grace  is  survived  by  her  brother,  Dimmy  Dohn  Chee  of  Page,  Ariz.; 
children,  Betty  Doe  Yazzie  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  and  Lewis  Doe  of 
Louisiana;  grandchildren , Shirley  Kenneth,  Mary  Do  Benally,  Elizabeth  Doe, 
Mae  Bigthumb,  Bessie  Y.  Begay,  Pearl  Thieli,  Freddie  Yazzie,  Leona  Zohnnie 
Cathy  Yazzie,  Floyd  Yazzie,  Carol  Roy,  Robert  Yazzie,  Amelda  McKinney,  Eva 
Doe,  Dennison  Doe,  Victor  Doe,  David  Doe  Dr.,  Anthony  Doe,  Esmeralda  Doe, 
Denny  Yazzie,  Farena  Doe,  Lou  Anna  Doe  and  Lee  Ann  Doe. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband;  her  brothers; 
daughter,  Ada  Doe;  son,  David  Doe;  and  grandchildren,  Thomas  S.  Doe  and 
Derrick  Doe. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Friday,  April  2,  2004, 
at  her  residence,  three  miles  north  of  Red  Valley  Trading  Post  - Route  N63 
in  Red  Valley,  Ariz.  Officiating  will  be  Pastor  Howard  Begay.  Interment 
will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Pallbearers  are  Freddie  Yazzie,  Shawn  Miller,  Derek  Roy,  Vernon  Howe, 
Theodorie  Yazzie,  Victor  Doe,  and  alternates:  Dennison  Doe,  Robert  Yazzie, 
and  Darryl  Benally.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Dimmy  Dohn  Chee,  Lou  Chee 
Begay,  Dimmy  Begay,  Betty  Doe  Yazzie,  Dames  Tom  Chee,  Lewis  Doe,  William 
Zohnie,  Amelda  McKinny,  Shirley  Kenneth,  and  all  her  grandchildren.  We  all 
love  you  Grandma  Doe. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 


March  30,  2004 


Tarandero  Vinny  Tsosie 

PHOENIX  - Services  for  Tarandero  Tsosie,  14,  will  be  10  a.m.  Wednesday, 
March  31,  at  Crystal  Baptist  Church,  Crystal.  Deremiah  Semmler  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land.  Crystal. 

Tsosie  died  March  27  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  March  17,  1990,  in  Tuba 
City,  Ariz.,  into  the  Water  Flows  People  Clan  for  the  L'ok'aa  Din. 

Tsosie  was  in  eighth-grade  at  Osloora  Middle  School.  His  hobbies 
included  model  rockets,  video  games,  wrestling  action  figures,  movies, 
karoke  and  swimming. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Felicia  Tsosie  and  Edward  Medina;  and 
grandparents,  Katherine  C.  and  Felix  K.  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Felic  Tsosie,  Medero  Tsosie,  Marco  Tsosie,  Derry 
Adair,  Dosh  Edwards  and  Dim  Azavedo. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  31,  2004 
Ronald  Kelwood 

STEAMBOAT,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Ronald  Kelwood,  48,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  April  1,  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert 
Schneider  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  private  family  land. 
Steamboat . 

Kelwood  died  March  16  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  Oct.  12,  1955,  in  Ganado, 
Ariz.  into  the  Cliff  Dweller/Honey  Comb  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People 
Clan . 

Kelwood  graduated  from  Ganado  High  School,  attended  CIT  in  Crownpoint 
for  Culinary  Arts;  Central  Arizona  College;  Northern  Arizona  University 
majoring  in  electrical  engineering;  and  Ottawa  University  for  highway 
construction  and  engineering.  His  hobbies  included  cooking,  sports  and 
rodeo . 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Roy  Kelwood  Sr.  of  Ganado;  daughters, 
Candice  Kelwood  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  and  Courtney  R.  Kelwood  of  Window  Rock; 
brothers,  Roland  Paul  Kelwood  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  Roy  Davis  Kelwood 
Dr.  of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  and  Anthony  Nodestine  of  Smoke  Signal,  Ariz.;  and 
sister,  Rolinda  Yazzie  of  Steamboat  Canyon,  Ariz. 

Kelwood  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Ruth  Dorothy  Kelwood;  and 
brothers,  Paul  Leroy  Kelwood  and  Wilmer  Kelwood. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Cecil  Hubbell,  Defferson  Lee  Dr.,  Shawn  Lee,  Anthony 
Nodestine,  Shondie  Tsosie  and  Anderson  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  1,  2004 
Alice  Yazzie 

TUBA  CITY,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Alice  Yazzie,  98,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  April  3 at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Tuba 
City,  Ariz.  Burial  will  follow  at  New  Coal  Mine  Mesa  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Yazzie  died  March  30  in  Tuba  City.  She  was  born  Dec.  2,  1905  in  Howell 
Mesa,  Ariz.  into  the  Dark  Streak  in  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  Dear  Springs 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sister,  Lillie  Hosteenez  of  Tuba  City;  four 
grandchildren;  12  great-grandchildren;  and  two  great-great  grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Floyd  Yazzie;  daughters, 
Mary  Yazzie  and  Baba  Yazzie;  brothers,  Guy  Yazzie,  Maxwell  Yazzie  and  Tim 
Yazzie;  sisters,  Marie  Densen,  Anna  Bedone  and  Phillis  Charley. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  1104  Eagle  Point  Lane,  Tuba  City. 

Xavier  Spean  Smith 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Xavier  Smith,  infant,  were  Sunday,  March  28 
at  Good  News  Church,  Houck.  Milt  Shirelson  officiated.  Burial  followed  at 


Houck  Community  Cemetery. 

Smith  died  March  28  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  March  24,  2004  in  Phoenix 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Melissa  Irving  and  Steven  Aaron  Smith; 
and  grandparents,  Alice  Spean  and  Barbara  Ritter. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Melissa  Irving  and  Steven  Aaron  Smith. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  2 p.m.,  Friday  April  2 
at  Good  News  Church 

April  5,  2004 

Thomas  R.  Nahkai 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Thomas  Nahkai,  54,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday, 

April  6,  at  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Rehoboth.  Rev.  Stanley  Dim  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Rehoboth  Mission  Cemetery. 

Thomas  died  April  1 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  31,  1949,  in  Rehoboth 
into  the  Charcoal  Streaked  People  Clan  for  the  Yucca  Fruit  Clan. 

Nahkai  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School  in  1967.  He  received  a bachelor 
of  arts  degree  in  secondary  education  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  and 
a master's  degree  in  educational  administration.  He  was  employed  with 
Music,  Peeler  & Garrett  of  Los  Angeles,  Ticor  Insurance  Co.,  Navajo  Nation 
Housing  Authority  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  His  hobbies  included 
the  piano,  traveling  and  collecting  model  trains. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Velma  Nahkai  of  Tohatchi;  and  sisters, 
Sharon  Beach  and  Valerie  Leslie  both  of  Tohatchi. 

Nahkai  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Dames  T.  Nahkai  Dr.;  sister, 
Sharlene  Nahkai-Wauneka;  and  grandparents,  Dick  and  Dennie  Hood,  Allie  and 
Dames  Nahkai  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Eric  Beach,  Paul  Davis,  David  Gishey,  Ray  Hamilton, 
Kyle  Leslie  and  Arnold  Morris. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Doe  Nelson 

CEDAR  POINT,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Doe  Nelson,  76,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  April  6,  at  St.  Dohn  Evanlist,  Houck,  Ariz.  Rev.  Cormac  Antram 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Houck  Community  Cemetery. 

Nelson  died  March  31  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Sept.  25,  1927,  in 
Burntwater,  Ariz.,  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Blacksheep 
People  Clan. 

Nelson  was  employed  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad;  Sand  Plant  of  Houck; 

Clay  Mine  of  Sanders,  Ariz.;  and  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Stella  Nelson  of  Cedar  Point;  son,  Charles 
Morrison  of  Cedar  Point;  daughters,  Elsie  Nelson  of  Phoenix,  Dulia  Smith 
and  Irene  Nelson  both  of  Cedar  Point;  sister,  Emma  Ashley  of  Burnt  Water; 
17  grandchildren;  and  21  great-grandchildren . 

Nelson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Mervin  Nelson  Sr.  and  Virgil 
Nelson;  daughter,  Florence  Nelson;  and  parents,  Asdzai  Bh  and  Tulley 
Roanhorse. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Clement  Ashley,  Dason  Nelson,  Ernie  Morrison  and 
Randin  Begaye. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Houck  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mervin  Eddie  Plummer 

FORT  WINGATE  - Services  for  Mervin  Plummer,  36,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Plummer  died  April  3 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Nov.  23,  1967,  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.,  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the 
Water  People  Clan. 

A family  meeting  will  be  at  6 tonight  at  the  Good  Shephard  Mission 
Parish  Hall,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 


Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 


March  31,  2004 


Milfred  John  Makil  Jr. 

Milfred  John  Makil,  Jr.  passed  on  March  27,  2004.  He  was  born  on  October 
17,  1955  in  Sacaton,  AZ. 

He  is  survived  by  his  two  sons,  John  and  Buck;  his  mother;  three 
sisters;  two  brothers;  two  step-brothers  and  sisters;  12  nieces  and 
nephews  and  12  grand-nieces  and  nephews. 

A wake  in  honor  of  JR  will  be  held  in  Memorial  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
April  1st  from  6:00pm  to  10:00pm.  The  Memorial  Service  will  be  held  at 
9:00a.m.,  Friday  April  2nd  also  at  Memorial  Hall,  9849  E.  Earll  Drive, 
Scottsdale,  located  on  the  Salt  River  Pima  Maricopa  Indian  Community. 

Meldrum  Mortuary  handled  the  arrangements . For  additional  information, 
please  visit  www.  meldrummortuary.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic. 

April  4,  2004 

Dorothy  Brosseau 

Dorothy  Ann  Brosseau,  52,  died  Friday,  April  2,  2004,  in  Flagstaff, 
after  an  eight-month  battle  with  cancer. 

She  was  born  May  5,  1951,  in  Tuba  City,  a daughter  of  Hosteen  and  Amelia 
Neztsosie  Shepherd. 

She  was  married  to  Richard  M.  Brosseau  on  May  10,  1975,  in  Cameron. 

She  was  a native  of  Arizona  and  lived  in  Flagstaff  since  1985.  She 
attended  Brigham  Young  University  with  a major  in  social  work.  She  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Mrs.  Brosseau  was  the  cornerstone  of  her  family.  She  had  a gift  for 
bringing  people  together  and  making  them  laugh  with  her  sense  of  humor. 

She  brought  joy  to  many  lives.  Her  laughter,  caring  heart  and 
unforgettable  spirit  will  be  missed. 

She  was  a successful  entrepreneur . She  founded  her  own  Native  American 
jewelry  business.  Twin  Bear  Enterprises,  in  1986.  She  was  an  accomplished 
silversmith  who  passed  her  talent  on  to  her  two  sons. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Rick;  sons  Jubal  (Debbie)  Brosseau  and 
Seneca  (Andrea)  Brosseau,  both  of  Flagstaff;  daughter  Eitienne  (Todd) 
Hitchcock  of  San  Diego;  mother  Amelia  Shepherd  of  Willow  Springs;  brothers 
Stanley  Shepherd  of  Willow  Springs  and  Ambrose  Shepherd  of  Lawton,  Okla.; 
sisters  Mary  Navajo  of  Flagstaff  and  Gloria  Gordy  (her  twin  sister),  both 
of  Flagstaff,  Pauline  Denetsosie  of  Window  Rock  and  Norma  Shepherd  of  Tuba 
City;  and  five  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Hosteen  Shepherd. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Tuesday  at  11  a.m.  at  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  Flagstaff  Stake  Center,  625  E.  Cherry  Ave.  Visitation 
will  be  from  9:30  a.m.  to  10:45  a.m.  at  the  church.  Interment  will  be  in 
Citizens'  Cemetery  in  Flagstaff. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Flagstaff  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

March  31,  2004 

Annie  Marie  (Polk)  Dennis 

Annie  Marie  (Polk)  Dennis,  72,  of  San  Carlos  died  March  25,  2004,  at 
Banner  Medical  Center  in  Mesa.  She  was  born  in  San  Carlos  and  was  a 
lifelong  resident. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Shirley  Gilbert  and  Julie  Dennis  of  San 
Carlos;  four  sons,  Wesley  Gilbert  Jr.,  Anthony  Gilbert  Sr.,  Perry  Polk  and 
Albert  Polk,  all  of  San  Carlos;  three  sisters,  Patricia  Shaw,  Gladys 
Randal,  and  Rachel  "Tina"  Polk  of  San  Carlos;  15  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren . 

A wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Friday,  April  2,  at  the  Dennis  residence  on 
White  Mountain  Avenue  in  San  Carlos. 


Funeral  service  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  April  3,  at  Grace 
Lutheran  Church  in  San  Carlos.  Interment  will  follow  at  Northgate  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Ruth  Taylor  (Dia)  Duwyenie 

Ruth  Taylor  (Dia)  Duwyenie,  75,  of  San  Carlos  died  March  20,  2004,  at 
Heritage  Health  Care  in  Globe.  Born  at  Horseshoe  Dam,  she  was  a cook  for 
Indian  Health  Services. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Ronald  Duwyenie  of  San  Carlos;  four 
daughters,  Roseria  Duwyenie  Becenti  of  Window  Rock,  and  Ruth  Ann  Harris, 
Karen  Natsyn  and  Rachel  Duwyenie,  all  of  San  Carlos;  two  sons,  lohnny  Kaye 
Duwyenie  and  Darold  Duwyenie  of  San  Carlos;  15  grandchildren  and  10  great - 
-grandchildren . 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  March  29  at  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  in  San  Carlos.  Interment  was  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

March  30,  2004 

Bruce  Kelly  Shavanaux 

Bruce  Kelly  Shavanaux,  age  27,  of  Randlett,  passed  away  March  25,  2004. 

He  was  born  August  1,  1976,  to  Danny  Kay  Shavanaux  and  Ellen  Marie 
Genereaux. 

Bruce  was  a kind  person  who  would  help  anyone.  The  Indian  traditions 
were  very  important  to  him,  and  he  enjoyed  singing  and  dancing  and  going 
to  Pow  Wows.  He  graduated  from  Southern  Utah  University  with  a Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Sociology  and  was  a member  of  Sigma  Chi  fraternity.  He  served  in 
the  Army  National  Guard,  and  was  on  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Search  and  Rescue 
Mountain  Patrol. 

His  favorite  pastime  was  shopping,  especially  at  the  Gap  and  Banana 
Republic.  He  had  many  dreams  and  one  of  them  was  to  see  the  youth  stay  on 
the  Red  Path  - "no  straying."  To  help  accomplish  this  goal,  he  worked  as  a 
substance  abuse  counselor  for  the  Ute  Tribe. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother  and  step-father,  Ellen  ( Dillon,  Sr.) 
Serawop,  Randlett;  step-mother,  Kathleen  Shavanaux,  Randlett;  step-mother, 
Willa  May  Williams;  grandmother,  Winona  Genereaux,  Ft  Washakie,  WY; 
brothers  and  sisters,  Adam  Shavanaux,  Elijah  Shavanaux,  both  of  Randlett, 
Daniel  Shavanaux,  Coppercenter,  Alaska;  Amanda  Serawop,  Ouray;  Rachell 
Serawop,  Guthrie  Serawop,  both  of  Randlett;  Austin  Shavanaux,  Rodell 
Shavanaux,  both  of  West  Valley;  various  step-  brothers  and  -sisters,  and 
numerous  nieces,  nephews,  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins  in  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Danny;  brother,  Lance  Shavanaux; 
grandmother,  Vera  Shavanaux;  grandfather,  Nathan  Genereaux. 

Funeral  services  held  2:00  p.m.,  Monday,  March  29,  2004,  at  the  Randlett 
LDS  Chapel. 

Burial  in  the  Randlett  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Hullinger 
Mortuary.  Military  Honors  by  the  VFW  Post  #4519. 

Ruth  Quinn 

Ruth  Quinn,  age  87,  of  Whiterocks,  passed  away  March  22,  2004,  at  her 
daughter's  home  in  Whiterocks. 

She  was  born  Duly  24,  1917,  in  Whiterocks,  to  lames  and  Dolly  Quinn 
Nephi.  She  married  Archie  Wash,  later  divorced.  Married  Cecil  Cornpeach, 
later  divorced.  Married  Marion  Ray  Cuch,  later  divorced. 

Ruth  worked  as  a matron  for  the  Whiterocks  Boarding  School,  a laundress 
at  the  Bottle  Hollow  Resort,  a cook  at  Head  Start  and  on  the  Education 
Board  of  the  Ute  Tribe.  She  was  a member  of  the  War  Mother's  Society  and 
was  a cattlewoman.  She  enjoyed  traveling  to  Pow  Wows  and  Sundances,  doing 
beadwork,  hunting  and  camping  out.  She  loved  being  around  her 
grandchildren . 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Cecilia  Cornpeach  (lason)  Cuch,  Ft. 
Duchesne;  Stanford  Cornpeach,  Whiterocks;  Marion  Serawop,  Ft.  Duchesne; 
Dolly  Cuch,  Whiterocks;  foster-daughter,  Celina  Copperfield;  25 


grandchildren,  35  great-grandchildren,  5 great-great  grandchildren;  nieces 
and  nephews,  Irene,  Geneva,  Phillip,  Evelyn,  Adelbert,  Robert,  Dulius,  Leo 
Tillie,  Carma,  Alta,  and  numerous  other  nephews,  nieces,  cousins  and 
relatives . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  children,  Colleen  Redfoot,  Kathy  Cuch, 
Deannitta  Cuch,  grandchildren,  Everett  Duncan,  Raynold  Cuch,  Darren 
Redfoot,  Bell  Redfoot,  brothers  and  sisters,  Spencer  Nephi,  Ferdinand 
Nephi,  Laura  Nephi,  Rudolph  Nephi,  Ruth  Pauline  Nephi,  Laura  Chegup,  Ethel 
Tapoof  Mills,  nephews  Charles,  Vincent,  and  Dulius  Sireech. 

Graveside  services  held  10:00  a.m.,  Thursday,  March  25,  2004,  at  the  Red 
Cedar  Knoll  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

April  5,  2004 

Rita  Ann  Panzetanga 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Funeral  services  for  Fort  Washakie  resident  Rita  Ann 
Panzetanga,  57,  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  April  5,  in  the  Wind 
River  Branch,  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  in  Fort 
Washakie.  Burial  will  follow  in  Sacajawea  Cemetery. 

A wake  will  be  held  Sunday,  April  4,  at  166  Camawait,  Fort  Washakie. 

She  died  April  1,  2004,  at  Lander  Valley  Medical  Center  in  Lander. 

Born  Dune  4,  1946,  in  Fort  Washakie,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Adolph  and 
Lizzie  (Hebah)  Panzetanga;  graduated  from  Flandreau,  S.D.,  Indian  High 
School;  and  earned  a culinary  degree  from  Haskell  Dunior  College  in 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

She  cooked  for  numerous  places,  including  School  District  No.  21  and  the 
rehabilitation  center. 

Her  interests  included  cooking,  Sundances,  powwows,  watching  basketball, 
playing  cards,  and  being  with  her  family.  She  was  known  for  her  generosity 
toward  others. 

Survivors  include  her  mother;  two  sons,  Dustin  Panzetanga  and  his 
girlfriend  of  Fort  Washakie  and  Dared  Panzetanga  of  Evanston;  brother,  Ted 
Hebah  of  Fort  Washakie;  four  sisters,  Geri  LaDeunesse  and  her  husband  and 
Nomine,  Charlene  and  Vernetta  Panzetanga,  all  of  Fort  Washakie;  and  three 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  four  brothers  and  a sister. 

The  family  would  appreciate  memorials  to  Wind  River  Dialysis  Center,  in 
care  of  Hudson's  Funeral  Home,  680  Mount  Hope  Drive,  Lander,  WY  82520. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

March  30,  2004 

Tim  Rides  Horse-Smells 

CROW  AGENCY  - Timothy  Ted  Rides  Horse-Smells,  42,  Crow  Tribal  Associate 
Dudge,  passed  to  the  other  camp,  Saturday,  March  26,  2004,  in  the  Crow 
Agency  IHS  Hospital. 

He  was  born  Dan.  26,  1962,  in  Billings,  a son  of  Doseph  Smells  and  Clara 
Rides  Horse.  He  received  his  early  education  in  Pryor  before  graduating 
from  Plenty  Coups  High  School  in  1979.  He  later  attended  Little  Big  Horn 
College  in  Crow  Agency  and  the  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in  Bismarck 
N.D.,  receiving  an  Associates  of  Arts  degree  in  Criminal  Dustice. 

Following  his  education,  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  1979  and  received 
his  honorable  discharge  in  1981. 

Tim  worked  as  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  police  officer  in  Red  Lake, 
Minn.;  Lame  Deer;  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo.;  and  in  Crow  Agency,  retiring  for 
medical  reasons  in  1995.  He  currently  was  serving  the  Crow  Tribe  as  an 
Associate  Dudge  in  the  Crow  Tribal  Court. 

Tim  married  Dulie  Wilkinson  on  April  4,  1983,  in  Crow  Agency  and  the 
couple  made  their  home  wherever  he  was  stationed  and  recently  in  Crow 
Agency.  He  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  a faithful  member  of 
the  Native  American  Church.  He  enjoyed  softball,  fishing  and  hunting.  He 


enjoyed  traditional  activities,  including  hand-games  and  Sun  Dances;  he 
participated  in  numerous  Sun  Dances. 

His  father,  Joseph  Smells;  brother,  Nathan  Old  Dwarf  and  grandmother, 
Madeline  Comes  Up  preceded  Tim  in  death.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Julie 
of  Crow  Agency;  his  daughter.  Jade  Rides  Horse  of  Crow  Agency;  his  sons, 
Edmund  Old  Crow  of  Lodge  Grass,  Tim  Smells,  Jr.  of  Pablo,  William,  Nathan 
and  Lane  Smells  of  Crow  Agency;  his  sisters,  Jolene  Smells  of  Busby, 

Ronnie  (Haywood)  Big  Day,  Jr.  of  Pryor,  Cheryl  Bad  Bear  of  Crow  Agency, 
Jennifer,  Devona  and  Nicole  Lambert  of  Billings;  his  brothers,  Artie 
Smells  of  Pryor,  Curtis  Old  Bull  of  Billings  and  John  (Marlene)  Rides 
Horse  of  New  Mexico;  his  mother,  Clara  Smells  of  Pryor;  his  grandfather, 
Heywood  (Mary  Lou)  Big  Day,  Jr.  of  Pryor;  his  uncles,  Owen  (Rita)  Snell, 

Jr.  and  Joe  (Johnann)  Reed;  and  his  aunts,  Peggy  Rides  Horse  (Jerry 
Spotted  Bear),  Bernadine  (David)  Bad  Bear,  Sr.  and  Theresa  (Kenny)  Haun. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  31,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  1 p.m.  Thursday,  April  1,  in  the 
Pryor  St.  Charles  Catholic  Mission.  Interment  with  Police  and  Sun  Dance 
honors  will  follow  in  the  Family  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

April  4,  2004 

Susan  Oakgrove 

Susan  Oakgrove,  55,  of  Red  Lake  died  Wednesday,  March  31,  2004,  at 
MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo,  N.D. 

A funeral  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  at 
Red  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating.  A wake  begins  at  2 p.m. 
today  and  continues  until  time  of  services  Tuesday.  A private  family 
burial  following  cremation  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Cemetery  under 
the  direction  of  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

April  1,  2004 

Max  Nevzoroff,  79 

Lifelong  Atka  resident  Max  Nevzoroff,  79,  died  March  27,  2004,  at 
Providence  Extended  Care  Center  of  health  complications  and  pneumonia. 

Visitation  will  be  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E 
St.  A Panikhida  service  will  be  at  4 p.m.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Nicholas 
Church  Cemetery  in  Atka  at  a later  date. 

Mr.  Nevzoroff  was  born  Feb.  3,  1925,  in  Atka,  to  Ilarion  and  Pariscovia 
Nevzoroff.  During  World  War  II,  he  and  his  family  were  interned.  While 
they  were  interned,  his  father  died  at  Killisnoo  on  the  west  coast  of 
Admiralty  Island  in  Southeast  Alaska. 

Before  the  war,  Mr.  Nevzoroff  worked  as  a trapper.  From  the  1950s  until 
1960  he  worked  in  the  northern  fur  seal  harvest  in  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
and  from  1960  until  1969  in  the  king  crab  fisheries.  He  did  janitorial 
work  from  1970  until  his  retirement  at  the  age  of  65. 

Mr.  Nevzoroff  was  a member  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  had  served 
the  church  as  a Starosta  since  1941.  He  was  awarded  the  distinguished  St. 
Herman  of  Alaska  Cross  for  his  service. 

He  was  a shareholder  of  Aleut  Corp.  and  Atxam  Corp.  and  was  a tribal 
member  of  Atka  IRA  Council. 

Mr.  Nevzoroff  loved  four-wheeling,  and  rod  and  reel  fishing  for  salmon. 

In  his  younger  years,  he  enjoyed  camping. 

His  great-nephew,  George  Kudrin,  said:  "He  was  affectionately  known  by 
both  adults  and  children  as  'Uncle  Max'  in  the  community  of  Atka.  His 
friendly  smile  and  occasional  laughter  will  be  sorely  missed  by  friends 
and  relatives." 

Survivors  include  his  nephews  and  nieces,  Mary  Ring  of  Winchester  Bay, 
Ore.,  Evelyn  Curley  of  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  Henery  Dirks  of  Fairbanks,  Clara 
Golodoff  of  Unalaska,  Pauline  Golodoff,  Victor  Golodoff,  Spiridon  Zaochney, 
Nick  Nevzoroff,  Louis  Nevzoroff,  Rose  Golodoff  and  Millie  Prokopeuff  of 
Atka,  Polly  Kochergin  of  St.  Paul  Island,  Bernice  May,  Sam  Stineburg  and 


David  Stinebung  of  Wasilla,  Kristina  Stineburg  of  Palmer  and  Paul  Mohammad 
of  Anchorage;  and  an  extended  family  of  great-  and  great-great-nephews  and 
-nieces  too  numerous  to  be  named. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Vasha,  and  brothers,  Daniel, 
Peter,  Mike  and  Dohn. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  requests  memorial  donations  to  Saint 
Tikhon  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  P.0.  Box  141872,  Anchorage  99514. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

April  1,  2004 
lack  Austin  III 

Former  luneau  resident  lack  Austin  III,  46,  died  March  29,  2004,  at  his 
home  in  Ninilchik. 

He  was  born  Aug.  20,  1957,  in  luneau  to  lack  Ir.  and  Evelyn  (Martin) 
Austin.  He  lived  in  luneau  for  many  years,  as  well  as  Sitka,  Soldotna  and 
Kenai,  before  he  eventually  settled  in  Ninilchik.  He  was  a proud 
Kaagwaantaan  of  Klukwan,  and  a child  of  the  Wooshkeetaan . He  enjoyed 
basketball,  baseball,  fishing  and  carving  in  traditional  Tlingit  style, 
which  he  also  taught  to  anyone  willing  to  learn. 

His  family  wrote,  "lack  was  a loving  father  and  a good  husband.  He  was 
very  caring  and  a proud  Tlingit  man.  He  had  a strong  belief  in  keeping  the 
traditions  of  all  cultures  alive,  so  they  are  not  forgotten.  We  will 
remember  him  for  that  and  will  do  our  best  to  keep  his  wishes." 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  brothers,  lames  and  Allen 
Austin;  grandparents,  lack  Austin,  Sr.,  Lucille  Dick  and  Sam  Martin,  Sr.; 
uncles,  Wilmer  and  Gene  Austin  and  Sam  Martin,  Ir. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marion  Austin;  son,  lack  Austin  IV; 
daughters,  Evelyn  and  Raven  Austin;  sister,  Charlotte  St.  Clair;  sister 
and  brother  in-law,  Beverly  and  Art  Austin-Orr;  brothers,  Donald  and 
Clifford  Austin;  brother  and  sister  in-law,  Manuel  Sr.  And  Hazel  Tumulak; 
aunts,  Marie  Shodda,  Gertrude  Peters  and  May  George;  uncle,  Sam  Hanlon; 
and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  and  cousins. 

Pallbearers  include  Eric  Billman,  Earl  lay,  Manuel  Tumulak,  Ir.,  Rave 
Greenhatgh,  Shannon  Bentley,  Steven  Vanck  and  Ignagius  Keyes. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  April  2,  at  the  Church 
of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints'  Kenai  Chapel,  609  Forest  Lane. 
Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  the  funeral.  Bishop  Garth  Reid 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Kenai  City  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  were  by  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  luneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
April  1,  2004 
Gerald  Lerat 

LERAT  - Gerald  (Clint),  late  of  Regina  and  Cowessess  First  Nation,  Sask. 
passed  on  to  the  Spirit  World  at  Regina  General  Hospital  on  March  29,  2004 
He  was  49  years  old. 

Predeceased  by  his  Mom,  Antoinette  (1993)  and  his  Dad,  Frank  (1997), 

he  leaves  to  mourn,  his  loving  partner,  Charlotte  Ashdohunk  and  her  son. 
Pallid,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Greg  (Denise),  Betty  Ann  (Sam),  ludy, 
Susan,  Deborah,  Karen,  Garnet,  Grady  (Sharon),  Glenn,  Wendy  Lynn  and  Gil, 
as  well  as  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

A wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday  night  in  the  old  Cowessess  school 
gymnasium  beginning  at  4:00  p.m.  The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the 
gym  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Friday,  April  2,  2004.  Interment  will  follow  at  the 
Cowessess  First  Nation  Cemetery.  "His  gifts  of  love,  gentleness  and 
forgiveness  will  be  forever  remembered  by  those  whose  lives  he  touched  so 
deeply. " 

Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services,  1-800-667-8962. 


April  2,  2004 


Andrew  Littlechief 

LITTLECHIEF,  ANDREW  - Born  December  15,  1910.  [ (WICAHPI  AWAYAKAPI)  Star 
That  Watches  Over  Him]  who  passed  away  at  Carlyle,  Saskatchewan  on  Tuesday 
March  30,  2004  at  the  age  of  93  years. 

Survived  by  his  wife  Lucille;  children  Bertha,  Edward  (Doreen),  Myrtle 
(Harold),  as  well  as  seven  stepchildren;  grandchildren  Patti  (Cecil), 
Donna,  Natalie,  Cheryl,  Karen  & Tyler;  greatgrandchildren  Cody  (Ashley), 
Cholena,  Cherie,  Chantreece,  Calista,  Jacob,  Courtney,  Savannah,  Paige, 
Danielle,  Kaylah,  Jacintha,  Alexandra,  Heavenly,  Kobe,  Shekaunah;  great- 
greatgrandchildren  Maria  & Josh;  brother  David  (Marion);  sister-in-law 
Mary,  as  well  as  numerous  nieces,  nephews  & extended  family. 

Predeceased  by  his  first  wife  Mary;  parents  John  & Annie;  daughter 
Jeanette;  brothers  Dawson  (Lily),  Gordon,  Harvey  (Jessie),  Samuel  & three 
unknown  brothers;  sisters  Lola  (Les)  Whitebear,  Agnes  & one  unknown 
sister;  grandchildren  Chad,  Nicole,  Curtis  & Carmen. 

Andrew  Littlechief  had  a long  and  good  life  on  the  White  Bear  First 
Nations.  Andrew  was  a hard  worker,  cutting  pickets  and  thrashing  hay  to 
make  money.  He  was  also  the  kindergarten  bus  driver  for  over  30  years 
until  his  retirement.  Andrew  owned  horses  and  cows.  He  loved  rodeos  and 
rode  in  them  too.  He  travelled  every  year  to  see  the  Calgary  Stampede.  His 
love  for  pow-wows  was  also  evident  as  he  travelled  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  every  summer.  Andrew  was  also  president  of  the  pow-wow  committee 
for  many  years.  Andrew  always  said,  "Greet  people  with  a smile  and  a 
handshake.  ".  We  will  miss  you  deeply,  for  you  have  taught  us  so  much.  But 
we  know  you  are  in  a happy  place.  "With  long  life  will  I satisfy  him,  and 
shew  him  my  salvation.  " (Psalms  91:16) 

Funeral  services  2:00  p.m.,  Saturday,  April  3rd,  2004  and  the  wake  will 
be  held  Friday  evening,  both  at  the  White  Bear  Education  Complex, 
Officiating  Bernice  Saulteaux.  Interment  Dawson  Cemetery.  Arrangements  in 
care  of  the  Orsted  Funeral  Home,  Carlyle  453-2400. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

March  30,  2004 

Robert  Red  Young  Man 

ROBERT  RED  YOUNG  MAN  of  the  Piikani  Nation,  passed  away  at  the  Foothills 
Hospital  in  Calgary  at  1:10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  March  25,  2004  at  the  age  of 
58  years. 

Robert  is  survived  by  his  only  daughter  Debbie  (Lawrence);  his  sons: 
Robert  Jr.  (Stella)  and  Conrad;  his  grandchildren:  Sasha,  Cori-Lynn,  Tia, 
Leeann,  Kesley,  Brian,  Delaney  and  Kirk;  his  sisters  and  brothers:  Philip 
(Myrna),  Doreen  (Stan),  Evangeline,  May,  Edward  (Terry)  and  Jimmy  and  by 
his  step-sisters:  Elizabeth  (George)  and  Mavis  (Brian).  He  is  also 
survived  by  several  nieces  and  nephews  too  numerous  to  mention.  Robert  was 
predeceased  by  his  wife  Dorothy;  his  parents:  Louise  in  2002  and  Billy  in 
1993;  his  son  Brian  in  1997;  his  brothers:  Allan  in  1974  and  Kirk  in  1981; 
his  niece  Shanna  in  2004;  his  grandmother  Rose  in  1927  and  his  grandfather 
Jack  in  1977.  Robert  was  born  at  the  Brocket  Hospital  on  January  25,  1946 
and  attended  Brocket  Day  School.  He  was  a kind  and  gentle  person  who,  in 
his  later  years,  dedicated  his  life  to  the  church.  During  his  rodeo  days, 
his  friends  nicknamed  him  "Canadian  Bob",  as  he  was  a bull  rider  for  many 
years.  Robert  worked  for  the  Blairmore  Forestry  for  20  years  as  a 
firefighter  and  later  he  was  a crew  boss  with  eight  men  under  him.  During 
his  free  time  he  enjoyed  camping,  fishing,  hunting  and  working  with  horses 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  his  brother's  home,  Philip  and  Myrna  on 
Monday,  March  29,  2004  beginning  at  4:00  p.m.  and  continuing  Tuesday.  A 
Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Cyprian's  Anglican  Church,  Brocket,  on 
Wednesday,  March  3 , 2004  at  1:00  p.m.  with  Archdeacon  Sidney  Black 
officiating.  Interment  in  Brocket  Cemetery. 

Edens  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod,  553-3772. 


March  31,  2004 


Lorraine  Eleanor  Little  Mustache 
Pooksiikinaakii  - Small  Teeth 

It  was  before  sunrise  on  March  28,  2004,  when  the  Great  Creator  looked 
down  at  our  dear  Mother  LORRAINE  ELEANOR  LITTLE  MUSTACHE  and  brought  her 
home  where  she  would  be  free  from  all  her  pain.  Lorraine  was  born  to  Pete 
and  Susan  Provost  on  Dune  10,  1942  in  Yakima,  Washington.  She  received  her 
education  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Residential  School  in  Brocket,  Alberta.  At 
the  age  of  14  years  she  left  the  Residential  School  and  attended  the  St. 
Michael's  Kermaria  Convent.  In  1958,  she  graduated  from  Grade  9 at  St. 
Mary's  School,  Blood  Reserve.  In  1981,  she  graduated  from  the  Community 
Health  Representative  Program  at  the  Alberta  Vocational  College,  Lac  La 
Biche,  Alberta.  Lorraine  held  numerous  positions  throughout  her  life  time. 
She  worked  as  a seamstress  at  the  Peigan  Moccasin  and  Garment  Factory  and 
Tiger  Brand  in  Pincher  Creek,  Alberta.;  Social  Worker  for  the  Peigan 
Social  Services.  She  also  welcomed  foster  children  into  her  home.  Most 
recently  she  was  employed  with  the  Peigan  Health  Centre  where  she  enjoyed 
organizing  and  supporting  the  Diabetes  program  and  the  Terry  Fox  Run  for 
cancer.  Although,  she  had  a heart  condition,  she  enjoyed  the  job  she  left 
behind,  always  being  at  work  on  time  and  most  of  all  she  always  wanted  the 
best  health  care  for  all  Peigan  members.  Her  job  was  never  complete 
without  her  co-workers  Vera  Potts  and  Betty  Smith.  It  was  within  the  past 
few  years,  she  was  soon  diagnosed  with  diabetes  and  most  recently  cancer. 

On  September  16,  1960  Lorraine  married  the  love  of  her  life,  John,  and 
they  exchanged  their  wedding  vows  at  the  Sacred  Heart  School.  Lorraine  was 
a very  strong  Catholic  and  always  enjoyed  traveling  to  Lac  St.  Anne  every 
summer.  In  1980,  she  had  the  privilege  of  traveling  to  St.  Paul,  Alberta 
where  she  met  Mother  Theresa  of  Calcutta.  In  1989,  she  also  went  to 
Yugoslavia  Medijoria  where  she  spent  three  memorable  weeks  there.  In  the 
fall  of  1989,  she  traveled  to  Edmonton,  to  meet  Pope  lohn  Paul  II.  She 
also  traveled  to  Powers  Lake,  South  Dakota  and  to  Guadaloupe,  Mexico.  She 
was  very  supportive  to  the  traditional  way  of  life  where  she  attended 
bundle  opening  ceremonies,  sweatlodges  and  showing  her  support  at  the 
Sacred  Horn  Society  sundance.  Lorraine  was  an  active  member  of  the  Black 
Horse  Society,  Peigan  Annual  Celebrations  and  the  Peigan  Veterans  Society. 
Lorraine  and  lohn  also  participated  in  the  opening  ceremonies  for  the  1988 
Winter  Olympics  in  Calgary  and  were  also  members  of  the  Calgary  Stampede 
for  nine  years.  Her  happier  times  were  spent  with  her  family  and  friends, 
traveling  with  the  Peigan  elders,  playing  bingo  and  most  of  all  supporting 
the  Peigan  Cowboys  Hockey  Team.  She  also  enjoyed  traveling  to  the  Indian 
National  Rodeo  Finals  were  she  would  watch  her  nephew  Robert  Bruised  Head 
compete.  Lorraine  leaves  to  mourn  her  husband  of  43  years  lohn;  children, 
Melinda  (lim)  Chief  Moon,  Linda  (Trevor),  Lorilee  (limmie),  Velma  (Andrew) 
Day  Chief  and  lesse;  13  Grandchildren  and  14  great  grandchildren;  adopted 
children  Wesley,  Patrick  (lenny),  Melvin  (Marlene)  and  Merlin  (Marsha) 
Provost;  Adrian  Provost,  Lucas  Yellow  Horn  and  losh  Mountain  Horse. 

Lorraine  is  survived  by  three  sisters  leannie  (Peter)  Strikes  With  A Gun, 
Annie  Mae  Goodstriker  and  Darcia  (Glen)  North  Peigan.  She  is  also  survived 
by  her  brothers-in-law:  Leonard,  Tony,  Butch  (Brenda)  Little  Mustache  and 
Edward  Baptiste;  sisters-in-law:  Lucille  Soosay,  loyce  Little  Mustache, 
Sheila  Provost  and  Tina  (Brent)  Williams,  Blackfoot,  Idaho  and  a very 
special  sister-in-law  and  friend  Bernice  Sweet  Grass.  She  enjoyed  all  her 
children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  especially  her  pride  and 
joy  Kristen.  She  is  also  survived  by  a very  special  aunt  and  caregiver 
Patsy  Provost  who  we  are  so  thankful  for  her  dedication  and  patience, 
uncle  Tom  Big  Smoke,  special  adopted  mother  Rose  Potts  and  special  friends 
Wilf  and  Mary  Ruth  McDougall,  the  McDougall  family  and  Reuben  Plain  Eagle. 
She  is  also  survived  by  her  Godchild  Jordie  Provost. 

Lorraine  was  predeceased  by  her  parents  Pete  and  Susan  Provost, 
grandparents  Napolean  and  Angeline  Provost  and  Nap  and  Alice  Big  Bull. 
Father  and  Mother  in-law  Albert  and  Alice  Little  Mustache,  sister  in-law 
Gladys  Hammer  and  Mary  Provost;  uncles:  Sam,  George,  lames,  Andrew,  Eddie, 
Adrian  and  Jerome  Provost,  Tom  Bull  Pen,  Ceril  Yellow  Face,  Hartwell  Big 
Bull  and  one  unknown  uncle  and  aunts:  Agnes  Yellow  Face,  Nellie  Yellow 
Horn,  Christine  Small  Legs,  Jenny  Bastien,  Annie  Yellow  Wings,  Mae  Bastien, 
Minnie  No  Chief  and  Suzette  Flammand.  Lorraine  was  also  predeceased  by  her 


brother-in-laws  Gordon  Sweet  Grass  and  Dames  Goodstriker,  three 
grandchildren  Melissa  Rose,  Susan  Alice  and  Naomi  Day  Chief  Moon.  The 
family  apologizes  for  anyone  that  may  have  been  missed.  A Mass  will  be 
celebrated  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church,  Brocket,  Alberta  on  Tuesday, 
March  30,  2004  at  4:00  p.m.  with  Father  Les  Kwiatlowski  officiating.  A 
Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Dohn  Little  Mustache  following 
the  Mass  and  continuing  Wednesday.  A Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  the 
Piikani  Nation  Community  Flail  on  Thursday,  April  1,  2004  at  11:00  a.m. 
with  Brother  Leon  Dansen  officiating.  Interment  in  Brocket  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Flerald. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

April  17,  2004 
Porno  chidodapuk/flowers  moon 
Blackfeet  matsiyikkapisaii ' somm/frog  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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o 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  ndn-aim,  Netrez-L  and  Native  American  Poetry 

Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"We  do  face  the  sun  and  pray  to  God  through  the  sun,  asking  for  strength 
to  complete  the  Sun  Dance,  and  that  our  prayers  will  be  heard... and  in 
the  sun  we  see  visions." 

Frank  Fools  Crow,  Lakota 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Dourney  j 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

i Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+-  --  --  --  --  --  -- 


| for  self. 
- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

An  April  12,  2004  article  by  Dudge  David  M.  Arnot  in  the  Toronto  Star 
caught  my  attention.  Titled  "U.N.  praises  Saskatchewan  anti-racism  model 
it  makes  me  seriously  wonder  who  the  Special  Rapporteur  spoke  to,  and  who 
Dudge  Arnot  visualizes  represents  his  reading  audience,  read  it  all  at: 
(http: //www. thestar. com/NASApp/cs/ContentServer?pagename=thestar /Layout/ 
Article_Typel&c=Article&cid=1081462212129&call_pageid=968256290204&col= 
968350116795) 

The  Special  Rapporteur  on  contemporary  forms  of  racism,  Doudou  Dienne, 
visited  Canada  last  fall. 


He  says  despite  feelings  of  "persistent  discrimination"  in  many  groups 
in  Canada,  there  is  a "readiness  in  the  country  to  innovate,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  implementation  and  elaboration  of  treaties  with 
aboriginal  communities." 

That  all  sounds  promising.  Where  Mr.  Dienne  lost  me  is  when  he  began  to 
praise  efforts  in  Saskatchewan  for  serving  as  a role  model. 

"In  the  Saskatchewan  example,  an  expanding  and  increasingly  influential 
First  Nations  population  is  a fact  of  life.  Our  reality  is  that  by  2045 
First  Nations  people  will  make  up  32  per  cent  of  Saskatchewan's  population 
. . . Saskatchewan  is  putting  in  place  the  educational  foundation  - a made- 
in-Saskatchewan  model  - that  will  provide  the  type  of  community 
understanding  to  eventually  eradicate  racism." 

Maybe  the  UN  sent  Mr.  Dienne  to  a different  Saskatchewan  than  the  one 
where  Aboriginals  are  beaten  by  police  and  left  in  the  boondocks  to  freeze 
Maybe  Mr.  Dienne  wasn't  made  aware  of  officers  urinating  on  Natives,  or 
of  pervasive  bigotry  throughout  the  province. 


I truly  hope  and  pray  there  is  dramatic  improvement  in  the  way  Natives 
are  treated  in  Saskatoon...  or  White  Clay...  or  Shiprock.  Right  now  I 
believe  there's  a lot  more  hope  than  reality  in  the  Special  Rapporteur's 
report . 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 

News  of  the  people  featured 

- Statement  of  Elouise  Cobell 
on  Mediator  Selection 

- Special  Master  Balaran  resigns 

- DOI  request  to  dismiss  Cobell  Case 
comes  under  fire 

- Cobell:  An  Open  Letter 
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RE:  Statement  of  Elouise  Cobell  on  Mediator  Selection 


Date:  Tuesday,  April  06,  2004  08:51  pm 

From:  Indian  Trust  ListServ  <listadmin@list.indiantrust.com> 

Sub j : Cobell  v.  Norton:  STATEMENT  OF  LEAD  PLAINTIFF  ELOUISE  COBELL 
ON  THE  SELECTION  OF  MEDIATORS  IN  COBELL  V.  NORTON  ET.  AL. 

BILLINGS,  MONTANTA  (April  6,  2004)  --We  are  very  pleased  with  the 
selection  of  former  federal  judge  and  deputy  U.S.  Attorney  General  Charles 
Byron  Renfrew  and  attorney  John  G.  Bickerman  as  mediators  for  the  Indian 
trust  litigation.  Judge  Renfrew,  in  particular,  is  an  attorney  and  former 
jurist  whose  reputation  for  fairness  and  equity  is  beyond  reproach. 

While  we  are  ever-hopeful  of  a fair  and  just  resolution,  I want  to  add  a 
word  of  caution  to  the  500,000  Indian  Trust  beneficiaries  across  the 
nation . 

Our  five  previous  attempts  to  settle  our  dispute  out  of  court  were 
unsuccessful  because  each  administration  believed  that  trust  assets  were 
properly  managed.  We  hope  that  the  Bush  Administration  has  finally 
accepted  what  everybody  has  told  Interior  over  the  last  few  decades: 
billions  of  dollars  in  trust  assets  are  lost  and  cannot  be  accounted  for. 
Most  sincerely,  we  hope  that  the  Bush  Administration  is  now  willing  to 
resolve  this  dispute  in  a fair  and  timely  manner,  but  nothing  in  the 
Administration's  recent  actions  have  indicated  that  this  is  the  case. 

Our  many  friends  in  Congress  have  urged  us  to  take  this  step,  and  it  has 
become  clear  to  us  that  the  Bush  Administration  will  not  settle  this  case 
without  external  pressure.  We  expect  that  congressional  involvement  will 
provide  the  necessary  element  to  achieve  a fair  settlement  of  the  case. 

But  having  won  every  victory  on  the  merits  in  the  courts,  we  will  not 
settle  for  less  than  what  we  deserve. 

Thus,  as  lead  plaintiff  in  Cobell  vs.  Norton,  I want  to  renew  a pledge  I 
made  when  I filed  the  lawsuit  in  1996:  We  will  continue  our  difficult 
fight  in  court  until  final  judgment  or  until  a fair  settlement  is  reached. 
Anything  less  would  just  continue  a century  of  government  abuse  of  Native 
Americans,  our  families  and  our  neighbors. 

— "RE:  Special  Master  Balaran  resigns"  
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From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Court  officer  in  huge  American  Indian  lawsuit  vs.  government  resigns 
The  Associated  Press 
April  6,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - A court  officer  in  a multibillion-dollar  American  Indian 
lawsuit  against  the  Interior  Department  resigned  his  post,  saying  the 


government  wanted  him  off  the  case  after  he  unearthed  evidence  that  energy 
companies  got  special  treatment  at  the  expense  of  impoverished  Indians. 

Alan  Balaran,  the  special  master  in  the  case,  said  the  consequences  of 
his  findings  could  have  cost  the  energy  companies  millions,  and  Interior 
Department  officials  with  close  ties  to  the  energy  companies  could  not  let 
this  happen,  he  wrote  to  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  in  a letter 
released  Tuesday. 

"Justice  has  been  much  too  long  in  coming  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Native  Americans.  . . . Billions  of  dollars  are  at  stake,"  he  wrote, 
adding  that  he  felt  his  continued  role  in  the  case  would  only  be  a 
distraction . 

The  Interior  Department  had  not  seen  Balaran's  letter  Tuesday  morning 
and  could  not  immediately  comment. 

Balaran  reported  last  August  that  private  landowners  near  the  Navajo 
Nation  were  being  paid  20  times  as  much  as  Indian  landowners  by  gas 
pipeline  companies  for  rights  to  cross  their  land. 

He  said  he  had  also  found  gaping  holes  in  the  Interior  Department's 
Internet  security  that  could  put  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  Indian 
royalties  at  risk  from  computer  hackers.  To  prove  the  point,  Balaran,  with 
the  judge's  blessing,  repeatedly  hacked  the  system  and  created  an  account 
in  his  own  name. 

His  findings  have  led  to  three  separate  shutdowns  of  the  Interior 
Department's  Internet  connections. 

The  1996  class-action  lawsuit  on  behalf  of  more  than  300,000  American 
Indians  alleges  that  for  more  than  a century  the  Interior  Department  has 
mismanaged,  misplaced  or  stolen  billions  of  dollars  in  oil,  gas,  timber 
and  grazing  royalties  that  the  department,  by  law  and  treaty,  was  assigned 
to  manage  on  the  Indians'  behalf. 

In  1999,  Lamberth  found  that  the  department  had  breached  its  trust 
responsibility  and  ordered  it  to  tally  what  the  Indians  are  owed. 

A glimmer  of  hope  emerged  in  the  case,  as  the  parties  agreed  late  Friday 
to  name  two  mediators  - Charles  Byron  Renfrew,  a former  federal  judge  and 
Chevron  Oil  executive,  and  John  G.  Bickerman,  a Washington  attorney  and 
professional  mediator  - to  conduct  nonbinding  settlement  negotiations. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  nearly  three  years  that  the  sides  have  held 
talks  and  the  first  time  they  have  agreed  to  mediators. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tucson  Citizen,  All  rights  reserved. 
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DOI  request  to  dismiss  Cobell  case  comes  under  fire 
"Does  not  pass  the  laugh  test" 

WASHINGTON  DC 
Sam  Lewin 
April  8,  2004 

A request  from  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  to  dismiss  the  Indian  trust 
lawsuit  is  drawing  criticism. 

In  a letter  to  Colorado  Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  Norton  outlines 
the  progress  Interior  has  made  in  providing  an  accounting  of  trust  monies 
owed  to  thousands  of  Indian  account  holders  and  beefing  up  computer 
security. 

"The  Department  has  aggressively  addressed  concerns  regarding  the 
potential  risk  of  unauthorized  access  to  Individual  Indian  trust  data  from 
the  Internet.  During  the  past  three  fiscal  years,  we  have  committed  more 
than  $80  million  to  improving  security  over  our  information  technology 
systems  with  a particular  emphasis  on  preventing  unauthorized  access  from 


the  Internet.  We  have  installed  sophisticated  technologies,  developed  and 
adopted  perimeter  security  standards,  conducted  monthly  scanning  to 
identify  and  mitigate  potential  system  vulnerabilities,  and  trained  tens 
of  thousands  of  employees  in  system  security  responsibilities,"  Norton's 
letter  states. 

The  correspondence  concludes  with  a request  to  dismiss  the  case. 

"Because  the  Government  is  no  longer  delaying  in  the  performance  of  its 
accounting  duties,  we  are  asserting  in  the  court  of  appeals  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  Cobell  has  now  ended.  Our  brief  presents 
arguments,  based  on  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  and  separation  of 
powers,  that  the  court  has  no  further  role  to  play  unless  and  until  a 
proper  challenge  is  brought  once  the  accountings  are  complete,"  Norton 
writes . 

South  Dakota  Senator  Tom  Daschle  issued  a statement  opposed  to  Norton's 
request . 

"The  submission  yesterday  of  the  Interior  Department's  brief  in  support 
of  its  motion  to  dismiss  the  Cobell  case  is  the  latest  in  a series  of 
unprecedented  maneuvers  by  the  Department  to  avoid  accountability  for 
years  of  mismanagement  of  Indian  trust  assets.  The  Department's  suggestion 
that  it  has  the  Indian  trust  management  problem  in  hand,  thereby  rendering 
the  Cobell  lawsuit  moot,  does  not  pass  the  laugh  test.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Indian  trust  fund  has  been  so  grossly  mismanaged  for  so  long  - by 
Administrations  of  both  parties  - that  no  one  today  has  any  idea  how  much 
should  even  be  in  the  account,  let  alone  who  is  owed  what,  leading  U.S. 
District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  to  label  the  government's  actions  in  the 
Cobell  case  'fiscal  and  governmental  irresponsibility  in  its  purest  form," 
Daschle  said.  "President  Bush  should  direct  the  Interior  Department  to 
cease  its  obsession  with  derailing  the  Cobell  case  and  get  on  with  the  job 
of  crafting  a consensus  solution  to  the  problem.  If  the 

Administration  wants  to  end  the  litigation,  it  should  do  so  by  making  a 
just  settlement  of  the  Cobell  case  a top  priority,  not  by  interfering  with 
the  constitutional  right  of  Indian  trust  account  holders  to  seek  a fair 
hearing  in  a court  of  law." 

Officials  with  the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  did  not  return  a call  seeking  comment 

In  the  past  few  days,  two  veterans  jurists  were  picked  to  mediate  the 
case,  and  court-appointed  Special  Master  Alan  Balaran,  blaming  political 
pressure  from  DOI,  said  he  would  resign  from  the  case. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Cobell:  An  open  letter  to  Navajo  beneficiaries 

The  Cobell  lawsuit  and  your  Individual  Trust  Accounts 

April  9,  2004 

by:  Elouise  Cobell 

I am  happy  to  be  back  in  beautiful  Navajo  country  today  to  update  you  on 
the  status  of  our  lawsuit  over  the  government's  mishandling  of  your  trust 
accounts.  The  case  is  once  again  at  a crucial  stage  and  I want  you  to  be 
aware  of  the  latest  developments  in  Washington. 

Frankly,  I must  tell  you  that  I fear  is  that  our  lawsuit  is  becoming 
something  that  the  Navajo  know  all  too  well.  It  seems  like  our  lawsuit  has 
become  yet  another  long  walk  that  the  federal  government  - the  Interior 
Department,  the  Justice  Department  and  the  White  Flouse  - is  demanding 
Indian  people  take. 

Just  as  your  people  were  tested  in  the  1860s  by  the  famous  long  walk 
that  decimated  the  Navajo,  the  government  is  bringing  its  enormous  legal 


resources  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  our  rights  and  our  ability  to  enforce 
those  rights  through  this  lawsuit.  As  the  government  has  done  so  often  in 
controversies  with  Native  people,  it  wants  to  divide  us  and  make  us  so 
tired  of  fighting  in  court  that  we  will  be  forced  to  settle  for  far  less 
than  we  deserve  - pennies  on  the  dollar. 

The  government  has  thought  that  it  could  simply  outnumber  us  with  scores 
of  lawyers,  baseless  motions  and  bad-faith  appeals,  all  paid  with  an 
endless  supply  of  our  tax  dollars.  The  government  has  spent  more  than  $100 
million  in  defending  their  failure  to  honor  the  obligations  it  owes  to  you 
and  other  Native  people.  It  has  attempted  to  undermine  our  will  to  fight 
this  terrible  injustice  by  dividing  and  splitting  Indian  people  whose 
money  and  land  is  at  stake.  Fortunately,  for  the  eight  years  of  this 
difficult  litigation,  the  government  has  failed. 

As  the  Navajo  and  other  Indian  nations  have  shown,  when  Indian  people 
are  united  they  can  do  great  things.  We  must  not  allow  the  government  to 
divide  us,  especially  now  when  we  have  won  all  the  court  battles  on  the 
merits.  Justice  is  on  our  side,  and  we  will  prevail  if  we  remain  united 
and  do  not  allow  the  government  to  intimidate  us  or  compel  us  into 
settlements  and  compromises  that  undermine  everything  that  we  have  fought 
so  hard  to  protect. 

What  we  have  sought  from  the  outset  is  a full  and  complete  accounting  of 
what  the  federal  government  did  with  our  monies  and  our  lands  from  the 
inception  of  the  Individual  Indian  Trust  in  1887.  This  is  the  basic, 
absolute  legal  right  every  trust  beneficiary  has  in  America  - whether 
Indian  or  non-Indian.  All  trustees,  including  the  government,  the  smallest 
trust  company  in  Arizona,  and  the  largest  trust  company  on  Wall  Street, 
are  governed  by  the  same  standard.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  Indian  trust,  is  not  free  to 
continue  to  behave  badly  and  otherwise  act  against  your  interests  as  a 
trust  beneficiary.  We  have  asked  for  a full  accounting  of  our  trust  funds 
and  trust  lands.  That  right  has  been  confirmed  by  federal  courts.  We  have 
asked  that  the  government  fix  its  broken  trust  management  system  - 
something  every  trust  beneficiary  has  a right  to  expect. 

We  know  from  numerous  studies  dating  back  to  the  inception  of  the  trust 
that  the  government  did  not  handle  our  trust  monies  and  our  trust  lands 
properly.  The  government  has  admitted  this  in  court.  Not  once,  but 
repeatedly.  And  the  courts  have  agreed  with  us. 

Our  victories 

Court  orders  come  from  both  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth,  who  for 
eight  years  has  presided  over  our  lawsuit,  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Those  decisions  state  clearly  and  firmly 
that  we  have  a right  to  a full  and  complete  accounting  of  our  monies. 

Do  not  be  fooled  by  some  of  the  government's  claims  that  a court 
decision  that  protects  the  Secretary  from  any  punishment  for  lying  to  a 
federal  judge  in  our  case  or  that  the  courts  have  erased  in  any  way  the 
government's  obligation  to  conduct  a complete  accounting  and  to  fix  the 
broken  trust  management  system.  Those  victories  remain  intact  and  cannot 
be  challenged. 

Having  won  those  victories,  we  should  not  settle  for  less  that  we  are 
entitled  to.  That  would  make  us  second-class  citizens  and  would  deny  us 
constitutional  right  that  every  other  American  has. 

As  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  Cobell  vs.  Norton  lawsuit,  I want  to  renew 
the  pledge  I made  when  I filed  the  lawsuit  in  1996.  We  said  then  and  we 
say  again  today  we  will  not  accept  a settlement  that  is  unfair  and  unjust 
to  Indian  people. 

We  are  continuing  our  difficult  fight  in  court  until  final  judgment  or 
until  a fair  settlement  is  reached.  However,  no  one  knows  how  long  this 
will  take.  Yet,  we  must  not  ever  surrender  or  the  government's  abuse  of  us, 
our  families,  our  neighbors,  and  our  friends  will  never  end. 

Recently,  I'm  sure  you  heard  that  Congress  announced  a "breakthrough" 
agreement  that  could  settle  our  lawsuit  out  of  court.  No  one  wishes  more 
than  I do  that  a breakthrough  has  been  reached. 

My  friends,  it  is  not  a breakthrough.  Not  yet.  What  we  have  agreed  with 
the  government  to  do  is  to  attempt  to  find  someone  who  is  able  to  help  the 


panties  resolve  the  legal  issues  without  the  need  for  further  litigation. 

We  have  begun  talking  with  the  government  about  who  could  do  this.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  a long  process  that  would  proceed  at  the  same  time 
litigation  continues. 

Why  did  we  do  this?  Our  many  friends  in  Congress  have  urged  us  to  take 
this  step.  They  said  that  they  prefer  mediation  as  one  way  to  resolve  the 
issues.  While  it  is  clear  to  us  that  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  Attorney 
General  John  Ashcroft  will  not  settle  the  case  without  pressure,  perhaps 
congressional  involvement  will  provide  the  necessary  element  to  achieve  a 
fair  settlement  of  the  case.  It  is  worth  a try,  particularly  since 
Congress  might  try  to  impose  a legislative  settlement  without  the 
agreement  of  the  beneficiaries,  that  could  undermine  our  rights  and  court 
victories  if  we  do  not  at  least  try  and  settle  this  case  through  mediation. 
That's  why  we  have  begun  these  talks. 

Many  appeals 

I must  tell  you  that  we  always  have  been  misled  by  the  government  in  our 
five  previous  efforts  to  settle  this  case  out  of  court.  After  more  than 
three  months  of  talks  in  Washington,  I am  not  optimistic  as  the  government 
has  done  little  but  delay  everything. 

The  current  administration  is  determined  to  appeal  every  decision  of  the 
District  Court,  even  when  it  knows  that  its  conduct  harms  you  and  other 
Native  people.  The  bottom  line  is  that  so  far  it  has  proven  that  it  is 
determined  to  deny  us  our  fundamental  rights. 

A mediator  of  stature  and  integrity 

We  have  said  repeatedly  that  a key  to  successful  mediation  is  to  have 
the  issues  placed  before  an  individual  of  high  stature,  a person  of 
unquestionable  integrity.  In  short,  we  want  people  of  stature  and 
integrity  - like  a Jimmy  Carter  and  a Robert  Dole  - who  have  the  stature 
and  respect  to  convince  the  White  House,  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  that  it  is  in  this  country's  interest  to 
resolve  this  case  fairly  and  justly. 

Without  a mediator  of  such  stature  and  integrity,  I fear  that  mediation 
will  be  yet  another  long  diversion  for  Indian  people,  another  long  walk 
down  a path  that  has  no  end. 

The  Internet 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  recent  cutoff  of  the  Internet.  Judge  Lamberth 
ordered  it  because  the  Interior  Department  refused  to  protect  our  trust 
records  and  trust  funds  from  computer  hackers.  For  years,  the  Court  and 
the  government  have  known  that  our  trust  records  have  been  destroyed  and 
corrupted  by  hackers,  making  it  impossible  to  do  an  accurate  accounting  of 
our  trust  funds  and  putting  our  trust  assets  at  great  jeopardy  of  loss. 

We  need  security  for  our  trust  records  and  our  trust  funds  - not  a 
system  like  the  one  that  exits  where  any  high  school  kid  with  access  to 
the  Internet  could  hack  into  the  system  and  destroy  our  trust  records  and 
steal  our  trust  funds  - without  any  trail.  Unfortunately,  an  appeals  court 
ended  the  Internet  disconnection  before  adequate  safeguards  were  put  in 
place.  But,  we  will  continue  to  address  this  vital  issue  in  the  courts. 

Don't  think  for  a moment  that  means  our  lawyers  are  not  determined  to 
win  this  case.  We  are  absolutely  right  on  the  law  and  the  facts.  We 
believe  that  the  only  way  to  end  this  nightmare  is  to  place  the  Individual 
Indian  Trust  in  the  hands  of  a receiver  under  the  supervision  of  Judge 
Lamberth.  The  judge  has  said  he  has  the  authority  to  do  this  if  the 
Interior  Secretary  will  not  act  like  a fit  trustee.  Receivership  would  not 
harm  you;  it  would  not  affect  your  regular  checks  or  reduce  the  amount  of 
funds  in  your  account.  It  would  just  mean  that  someone  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Judge  Lamberth  would  oversee  the  trust  reform,  management 
and  administration  while  reform  was  taking  place. 

After  eight  years  of  litigation,  I think  most  people  in  Indian  country 
have  come  to  realize  that  Judge  Lamberth  cares  much  more  about  our 
interests  than  the  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton. 

Based  on  the  court  record,  we  have  said  repeatedly  Gale  Norton  does  not 
deserve  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  control  our  money.  Our  court  file  is 


thick  with  details  of  the  government's  lying,  misleading  and  deceiving  the 
judge  about  what  has  happened  to  trust  records  and  trust  funds.  Critical 
documents  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  intentionally;  yet  no  one  has  been 
punished  personally  for  this  illegal  conduct. 

It's  no  wonder  that  two  Interior  secretaries  have  been  held  in  contempt 
by  the  courts.  Interior  Secretary  Norton  got  an  appeals  court  panel  to 
remove  her  contempt  conviction,  but  the  evidence  of  her  continuing  abuse 
is  clear  and  established.  It  seems  that  the  court  of  appeals  is  willing  to 
protect  Gale  Norton,  even  when  the  law  demands  that  she  be  punished  for 
lying  to  a federal  judge. 

My  friends,  we  will  not  allow  our  trust  assets  to  be  handled  with  such  a 
callous  attitude  and  flagrant  disregard  for  the  rights  of  Indian  people  as 
Secretary  Norton  has  displayed.  We  will  continue  the  fight  to  see  that 
Secretary  Norton  and  other  Interior  officials  are  punished  for  their 
continuing  abuses  even  after  they  leave  office,  if  necessary.  The  appeals 
court  recently  suggested  that  criminal  contempt  may  be  appropriate.  We 
agree . 

You  can  help  us  continue  this  fight.  Urge  your  members  of  Congress  to 
tell  the  Bush  administration  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  us,  to  accept 
a mediator  with  sufficient  stature  and  integrity  who  can  bring  this  matter 
to  a fair  and  just  resolution.  Tell  them  not  to  continue  to  harm  us  by 
attempting  to  break  up  the  class  by  peeling  off  small  groups  of  Indians 
for  settlements  of  pennies  on  the  dollar. 

There  is  another  important  point.  Do  not  fall  for  the  argument  that  some 
are  making,  that  any  settlement  will  force  the  government  to  curtail 
spending  on  existing  Indian  programs.  Judge  Lamberth  has  made  it  pointedly 
clear  that  the  government  must  not  do  that.  Most  members  of  Congress  from 
Indian  country  also  agree  that  Indian  people  should  not  be  punished 
because  they  want  only  what  is  theirs  - their  trust  money! 

The  government  has  a special  fund  that  can  fund  any  final  settlement  of 
our  lawsuit.  It  is  the  "judgment  fund."  It  was  created  to  fund  the  payment 
of  money  that  a court  has  decided  the  government  owes,  including  trust 
funds.  Therefore,  no  money  must  be  taken  from  Indian  programs  to  settle 
our  case. 

Sen.  John  McCain  of  Arizona  has  said  many  times  that  if  this  were  any 
other  group  other  than  American  Indians,  the  national  government  would 
have  resolved  this  issue  years  ago.  That's  why  we  must  be  united,  why  we 
must  stand  together  to  have  this  issue  resolved  for  the  good  of  all  Indian 
people  and  the  good  of  America. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  support.  Remember,  we  are  doing  this  for 
our  ancestors,  our  children,  our  grandchildren  and  us. 

It  is  our  money,  after  all.  The  government  has  stolen  it  long  enough. 

A member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  Elousie  Cobell  is  the  lead  plaintiff  in 
the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit,  which  has  successfully  challenged  the 
government's  mishandling  of  individual  Indian  trust  lands  and  accounts. 
Cobell  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Community 
Development  Corporation  a non-profit  affiliate  of  Native  American  Bank. 

She  also  served  as  chairperson  for  the  Blackfeet  National  Bank,  the  first 
national  bank  located  on  an  Indian  reservation  and  owned  by  a Native 
American  tribe. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Court  reverses  dismissal  of  gas  royalties  suit 


By  MEAD  GRUVER 

Associated  Press  Writer  Wednesday,  April  07,  2004 
April  7,  2004 

CHEYENNE  - A judge  should  not  have  dismissed  a lawsuit  alleging  that  an 
oil  company  underpaid  gas  royalties  near  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation 
a federal  appeals  court  ruled. 

The  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Denver  held  on  Monday  that  Don 
Kennard  and  Harrold  Wright  are  justified  in  suing  Comstock  Resources,  Inc. 
and  other  companies  because  of  Kennard' s and  Wright's  firsthand 
familiarity  with  the  case  - and  despite  a similar  lawsuit  that  preceded 
their  lawsuit  by  a day. 

The  case  was  sent  back  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Wyoming. 

At  the  same  time,  the  three-judge  panel  said  they  could  not  rule  on  the 
plaintiffs'  claim  that  an  attorney  for  one  of  the  reservation's  tribes 
stole  information  from  them  to  file  the  first  lawsuit. 

"We  are  constrained  by  the  law  as  it  is  written,"  explained  the  ruling 
written  by  Dudge  Monroe  McKay. 

Kennard  and  Wright  sued  under  the  False  Claims  Act  after  the  operator  on 
Wright's  property  sold  its  lease  interests  to  Comstock  and  Wright's 
royalty  payments  dropped  dramatically. 

Wright  suspected  Comstock  was  underpaying  the  tribe  as  well  as  himself. 
He  consulted  with  Kennard,  who  researched  public  records  and  found  that 
the  American  Indian  leases  might  have  expired. 

Wright  and  Kennard  concluded  that  Comstock  was  knowingly  underpaying 
royalties  to  the  tribe.  They  worked  with  attorneys  to  draft  a complaint 
and  invited  the  tribe  to  join  the  lawsuit,  but  the  tribe  declined. 

On  Oct.  21,  1998,  the  relators  - the  term  for  "plaintiffs"  under  the 
False  Claims  Act  - sent  a required  disclosure  statement  to  the  federal 
government,  which  oversees  royalty  payments  for  American  Indian  tribes. 

Five  days  later,  one  of  the  attorneys  who  had  been  working  with  Kennard 
and  Wright  filed  suit  on  behalf  of  the  tribe.  That  pre-empted  their 
lawsuit  by  a day. 

Federal  law  prohibits  lawsuits  to  be  based  solely  on  information  that 
has  been  made  public,  with  the  goal  of  preventing  a lot  of  lawsuits  on  the 
same  topic.  The  appeals  court  determined  that  the  filing  of  the  lawsuit  on 
behalf  of  the  tribe  made  the  information  public. 

Exceptions  are  made  for  lawsuits  filed  by  an  "original  source"  of 
information  in  a case  or  the  U.S.  attorney  general.  The  appellate  court 
determined  that  Kennard  and  Wright  are  original  sources  and  may  file  suit. 

"Relators  were  not  just  assemblers  of  information.  This  case  would  not 
exist  but  for  Relators  sniffing  it  out,"  the  ruling  said. 

"Through  discovery  and  deduction.  Relators  ferreted  out  the  alleged 
fraud  in  this  case  and  must,  therefore,  qualify  as  an  original  source." 
Copyright  c.  2004  by  the  Casper  Star-Tribune, 
published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc. 
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NAVA30  LEADERS  30IN  WINSLOW  RALLY 

WINSLOW,  Ariz.  - Speaker  Morgan  joined  local  leaders  to  support  alcohol 
awareness  with  a march  and  a rally  in  Winslow,  Ariz. 

Approximately  30  people  joined  the  march  which  started  at  the  Winslow 
post  office  at  10  a.m.  and  proceeded  through  the  streets  of  downtown  and 


ended  at  the  Winslow  Girl  Scouts  building. 

Navajo  County  Supervisor  Hesse  Thompson  was  the  master  of  ceremonies  for 
the  rally  that  followed.  Arizona  State  Senator  Albert  Hale,  Hopi  Tribe  Vice 
Chairman  Caleb  Johnson,  Winslow  Mayor  Him  Boles  and  Miss  Navajo  Nation 
Marla  Billey  also  joined  the  rally,  as  did  several  candidates  running  for 
office  in  Winslow  and  Dilkon. 

Robert  Carr,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  event,  is  running  for  mayor  of 
Winslow  as  a write-in  candidate.  He  was  one  of  three  candidates  present  at 
the  rally,  which  drew  a crowd  of  60  people. 

Speaker  Morgan  spoke  about  how  alcohol  does  not  only  affect  an 
individual,  but  a whole  family  and  community. 

He  congratulated  the  people  for  calling  attention  to  the  disease  and 
moving  to  begin  addressing  the  problem. 

"Awareness  is  the  key  to  acknowledging  the  problems  of  alcoholism. 

Talking  about  alcoholism  can  be  a difficult  thing,  and  what  can  be  even 
more  difficult  is  to  do  something  about  alcoholism,"  Morgan  said. 

Senator  Albert  Hale  advocated  changing  existing  Navajo  Nation  law  to 
allow  alcohol  on  the  reservation. 

"Our  laws  need  to  be  examined  so  our  laws  don't  contribute  to  immediate 
consumption  of  liquor  . . . It  [alcohol]  is  there.  There's  no  sense  in 

ignoring  it.  What  is  the  next  best  alternative?  To  me,  it  is  to  regulate," 
Hale  said. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  Caleb  Johnson  said  that  Navajos  and  Hopis 
cannot  depend  on  non-Indians  for  any  kind  of  financial  help. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  have  the  two  tribes  put  up  the  money  [for  a 
rehabilitation  program  in  Winslow],"  Johnson  said.  He  said  the  Hopi  Tribe 
may  be  willing  to  consider  funding  such  a program. 

Actress  Vanessa  Brown  thanked  two  street  people  who  had  joined  the  march 
in  progress. 

"I  thank  you  brothers  for  walking  with  us  . . . Don't  forget,  we  all 
come  from  a nation  where  we  can't  leave  anyone  behind,"  Brown  said. 

The  leaders  and  community  reached  out  to  the  two  men  by  sharing  words  of 
encouragement  and  a hot  meal  of  mutton  stew  and  ribs  and  fry  bread. 

Speaker  Morgan  was  especially  encouraged  with  the  diversity  of  leadership 
present  at  the  rally. 

"It  really  speaks  well  of  their  commitment  to  solving  the  problem  of 
alcoholism  in  Winslow.  We  saw  this  type  of  movement  in  Gallup  when  the 
Navajo  Nation  and  Gallup  finally  joined  to  address  alcohol  problems  there. 
When  we  begin  these  types  of  partnerships,  we  can  be  effective.  I was  very 
interested  in  attending  this  rally  in  Winslow  to  see  if  we  can  begin  that 
type  of  partnership  there,  as  well,"  Speaker  Morgan  said. 
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Hopi  Vice-Chair:The  Snow  Bowl  desecrates,  profanes,  abuses 

the  heart  of  Hopi  religion. 

by  Kathy  Helms 

Dine'  Bureau 

April  8,  2004 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - The  Dine'  Medicine  Men  Association  and  the  Save  the  Peaks 
Coalition  will  meet  with  Navajo  tribal  leaders  at  10  a.m.  today  to  host  a 
press  conference  affirming  the  sacredness  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks. 

Leaders  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  tribes  will  state  and  submit  their 
formal  resolutions  against  the  use  of  reclaimed  wastewater  for  snowmaking 
at  the  Arizona  Snowbowl,  located  on  the  sacred  mountain.  The  leaders  also 
plan  to  call  for  an  extension  of  the  Forest  Service  comment  period  on  the 


proposed  Snowbowl  expansion  project. 

The  forest  service  released  a draft  study  on  the  Snowbowl  upgrade  on  Feb 
2,  kicking  off  a 60  day  comment  period.  The  proposed  expansion  and 
improvements  would  occur  within  the  777-acre  ski  area  which  has  been  used 
for  winter  sports  and  recreation  since  1938.  Under  the  preferred 
alternative,  a new  chairlift  and  four  surface  lifts  would  be  added  and 
others  realigned  to  create  74  acres  of  new  ski  runs.  The  plan  also  calls 
for  creating  snowmaking  on  205  acres  using  reclaimed  wastewater  from  the 
City  of  Flagstaff. 

Guest  speakers  for  the  press  conference  include:  Robert  Tohe,  moderator, 
of  Save  the  Peaks  Coalition;  Anthony  Lee,  president  of  Din  Medicine  Men 
Association  (DMMA);  Anna  Frazier,  Din  Care  (Citizens  Against  Ruining  Our 
Environment);  Lloyd  Thompson,  vice  president  of  DMMA;  Dr.  David  Begay, 

DMMA  policy  advisory;  Sam  Begay,  DMMA  board  member;  and  Norman  Brown,  Din 
Bidziil  Coalition. 

Dine'  Care's  Frazier  said  that  in  addition  to  the  Peaks  issue,  the  press 
conference  will  address  matters  "that  are  pressuring  the  Navajo  people. 
It's  generally  the  community  members  themselves  that  are  opposed  to  all  of 
these  things  impacting  their  way  of  life,  and  our  government  is  not  really 
paying  that  much  attention,  so  that's  where  we  can  come  in." 

Frazier  will  be  speaking  about  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  its  impact  on 
Navajoland.  Three  chapters  in  Eastern  Navajo  Counselor,  Pueblo  Pintado, 
and  Fluerfano  and  Din  Care  have  filed  suit  against  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  "because  they  did  not  do  a good  job  of  consulting  with  the 
Navajo  people.  There  are  a lot  of  cultural  sites  that  they  overlooked  in 
developing  their  resource  management  plan,"  Frazier  said. 

The  press  conference  will  be  held  in  the  Education  Center  auditorium  in 
Window  Rock.  The  auditorium  is  located  less  than  a mile  north  of  the 
intersection  of  state  Highway  264  and  N12.  (Turn  right  at  the  light  and 
look  for  the  signs.) 

The  San  Francisco  Peaks  are  known  to  the  Navajo  as  Dok'o'sliid,  the 
western  member  of  the  four  sacred  mountains.  To  the  Hopi,  Nuvateekia-ovi 
is  home  to  the  kachinas.  The  Peaks  are  home  to  gathering  areas  for  sacred 
plants  used  by  both  Navajo  and  Hopi.  The  San  Francisco  Mountain  is  a 
Traditional  Cultural  Property.  In  Duly  2000,  as  part  of  the  White  Vulcan 
Mine  Settlement,  the  mountain  was  determined  eligible  for  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Not  only  is  the  San  Francisco  Mountain  of  traditional  cultural 
significance  to  Hopi  and  Navajo,  it  also  holds  cultural  significance  to 
the  Zuni,  Hualapai,  Havasupai,  Yavapai-Apache,  Yavapai-Prescott,  Tonto 
Apache,  White  Mountain  Apache,  San  Carlos  Apache,  San  Duan  Southern  Paiute 
Fort  McDowell  Mohave  Apache,  and  Acoma. 

Hopi  Vice  Chairman  Caleb  Dohnson,  in  a letter  to  The  Independent,  said, 
"We,  the  original  people  believe  that  the  Peaks  are  a sacred  place  where 
the  kachinas  live.  These  mountains  are  their  home  and  when  they  leave  the 
Hopi  villages,  they  come  here.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Snow  Bowl 
desecrates,  profanes,  and  abuses  what  is  the  heart  of  Hopi  religion. 

"To  say  that  this  Snow  Bowl  provides  recreation  for  people  from  Phoenix 
and  that  it  will  provide  dollars  toward  the  tourist  economy  in  Flagstaff 
is  a sacrilegious  concept.  It  means  that  materialism  is  more  important 
than  spiritual  beliefs." 

Dohnson  said  he  is  concerned  that  if  this  trend  continues,  it  will 
create  a wall  of  distrust  between  the  city  and  surrounding  tribes,  and 
have  serious  economic  ramifications. 

"Natives  will  go  to  other  places  to  shop.  The  Hopi  Tribe  may  decide  to 
get  rid  of  the  enterprises  we  have  in  the  city.  And  Flagstaff  may  become 
an  all-Anglo  city  with  a reputation  that  it  is  against  Native  Americans 
who  have  lived  for  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  years  here  before 
Flagstaff  was  conceived." 

Some  Navajos  also  have  mentioned  a boycott  of  Flagstaff  as  a form  of 
economic  sanctions  if  the  city  continues  to  support  the  Snowbowl  expansion 
and  use  of  reclaimed  wastewater  for  snowmaking. 

Dohnson  said  that  just  because  the  tribes  permitted  some  Anglo  traders 
to  establish  a homestead  in  Flagstaff  does  not  mean  that  the  land  on  which 
it  sits  is  not  part  of  Indian  Country. 


"We  have  a right  to  say  what  will  go  on  in  Flagstaff,  and  this  right  was 
not  given  to  us  by  Americans,  but  by  the  sacred  and  holy  Creator  who  made 
us  stewards  of  this  land,  which  includes  Flagstaff  and  the  snow-capped 
Peaks.  This  is  a covenant  established  long  before  Flagstaff  was  conceived 
and  will  continue  into  the  future." 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Saving  the  Peaks  Medicine  men  speak  out 
By  Kathy  Flelms 
Dine'  Bureau 
April  10,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Saying  their  spiritual  sovereignty  is  as  important  as  thei 
legal  sovereignty,  the  Dine'  (Navajo  Nation)  Medicine  Men  Association  this 
week  called  for  protection  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  from  expansion  of 
the  Arizona  Snowbowl  and  artificial  snow-making  with  reclaimed  water. 

During  a press  conference  Thursday  at  the  Education  Center  auditorium  in 
Window  Rock,  the  group  also  requested  a 120-day  extension  of  the  public 
comment  period  that  ends  Monday  on  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement,  which  calls  for  using  up  to  552  acre  feet  of  treated  effluent 
to  make  artificial  snow. 

"The  San  Francisco  Peaks  are  as  sacred  to  us  as  any  church  and  we,  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  tribes,  will  fight  to  protect  them,"  said  Anthony  Lee 
president  of  the  association.  The  medicine  men  are  particularly  concerned 
that  the  Forest  Service  has  failed  in  its  government-to-government 
relationship. 

Hearings  on  the  Snowbowl  project  have  not  been  accessible  to  tribal 
members  throughout  the  southwest  region  that  hold  the  Peaks  sacred,  the 
medicine  men  said.  The  also  took  issue  with  the  fact  that  the  Forest 
Service  sent  the  various  proposed  development  options  to  tribal  members  on 
CD-ROM,  saying  that  many  tribal  members  cannot  use  and  do  not  have 
computers.  Also,  no  translations  of  the  various  proposals  were  made 
available  and  the  Forest  Service  had  few  hard  copies. 

"Too  many  chapters  and  tribes  don't  know  that  the  Forest  Service  wants 
to  use  reclaimed  water  on  the  Peaks, "said  Robert  Tohe,  spokesman  for  Save 
the  Peaks  Coalition . "That ' s because  the  proposals  are  only  in  English  and 
the  hearings  are  too  far  for  most  people  to  get  to.  Our  grandmas  and 
grandpas  deserve  to  know  what  is  going  on." 

The  San  Francisco  Peaks  are  sacred  to  over  13  southwestern  tribes.  The 
leaders  of  those  tribes  worry  that  reclaimed  water  contaminated  with 
pharmaceuticals  and  other  organic  waste  compounds  will  do  permanent  and 
irreversible  damage  to  the  Peaks.  Coalition  leaders  say  no  further  action 
should  be  taken  until  the  Peaks  are  reviewed  for  designation  as  a 
Traditional  Cultural  Property  and  that  the  EIS  should  specifically  address 
the  use  of  reclaimed  water  on  a sacred  site. 

Apaches 

Vincent  Randall,  tribal  councilman  and  Apache  historian,  in  a letter  of 
support  to  the  medicine  men  on  behalf  of  the  Western  Apache  NAGPRA  Working 
Group,  which  consists  of  traditional  elders  from  White  River,  San  Carlos, 
Payson,  Camp  Verde,  and  the  Yavapai  Apache  Nation,  wrote: 

"For  the  Western  Apache  people,  the  Peaks,  known  to  us  as  Dzil  Cho,  are 
extremely  important.  ...  Dzil  Cho  marks  our  place  in  this  world  and  is  the 
home  of  the  Mountain  Spirits  (Gan)  who  bless  our  lives  and  anchor  our 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  Apache.  The  Mountain  supplies  us  with 


important  medicines  and  other  plants  for  our  use.  ... 

"For  the  people  who  own  and  control  what  happens  on  Dzil  Cho  the  most 
sacred  thing  is  money.  We  know  money  is  important.  We  cannot  raise  our 
families  in  this  world  without  it,  but  there  is  a line  we  cannot  cross. 

The  Sacred  is  not  for  sale, "he  said.  "I  would  like  to  ask  the  Forest 
Service  how  they  can  ignore  the  convictions  of  over  a quarter  of  a million 
Indian  people  for  the  benefit  of  a few  skiers  and  businesses." 

The  Dine'  Medicine  Men  Association  (DMMA)  approved  a resolution  in 
opposition  to  the  Snowbowl  expansion  project  and  supporting  the  DEIS'  "No 
Action  Alternative, " stating  that  the  development  infringes  and  violates 
the  First  Amendment  rights  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  American  Indian 
Religious  Freedom  Act  of  1978,  and  Executive  Order  13007,  Indian  Sacred 
Sites . 

DMMA's  Lee  said  the  May  20,  1983,  court  decision,  Wilson  vs.  Block, 
indicated  that  Navajo,  Apache  and  other  indigenous  nations  had  not  been 
denied  access  to  the  Peaks, "but  instead  it  permitted  free  entry  onto  the 
Peaks  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  ceremonies.  Therefore  the  Plaintiffs 
have  not  proven  that  expansion  of  the  ski  area  will  prevent  them  from 
performing  ceremonies  or  collecting  objects  that  can  be  performed  or 
collected  in  the  Snowbowl  but  nowhere  else." 

But  Lee  disagreed.  "They  say  we  have  no  proof  that  the  development  of 
the  ski  area  resort  does  in  any  way  infringe  upon  our  belief  system.  There 
is  a language  that  is  missing  and  this  language  is  the  sacred  mountain 
bundles  that  all  Din  medicine  man  practitioners  have.  That  is  our  burden 
of  proof.  We  weren't  given  the  Bible.  We  weren't  given  money.  We  were 
given  these  two  energy  sources.  And  today  we  are  talking  about  this 
serious  desecration  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,"  which  is  an  insult  to  the 
Din  people,  he  said. 

Access 

Dr.  David  Begay,  who  also  spoke  at  the  press  conference,  said, "The 
federal  government  through  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  claiming  that  the 
Native  Americans  are  currently  given  access  to  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  and 
therefore  their  religious  rights  under  the  First  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  are  not  violated. 

"From  a Native  American  traditional  perspective,  access  isn't  the 
underlying  concern  here.  Rather  the  concerns  are  over  the  extreme 
desecration  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  integrity  of  the  San  Francisco 
Peaks.  Development  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  with  reclaimed  sewer  water 
would  be  considered  a grossly  profane  act.  It  is  an  affront  to  spiritual 
Navajo  beings  and  a violation  of  traditional  Navajo  beliefs." 

Begay  said  that  Navajo  traditional  people  believe  that  use  of  the  four 
sacred  mountains  is  indispensable  and  central  to  their  way  of  life. "The 
government  or  any  one  of  us  simply  can't  change  their  ancient  beliefs,  nor 
can  we  ask  them  to  take  out  one  of  the  four  sacred  mountains  from  their 
ancient  belief  system. 

Bad  medicine 

lones  Benally,  a traditional  health  practitioner  and  medicine  man  who 
works  with  the  Winslow  Indian  Medical  Center,  waved  a medicine  bundle  in 
the  air,  telling  the  group  that  the  medicine  bundle  contained  all  of  the 
herbs  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  all  the  way  near  the  top  of  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks.  Benally  said  that  if  the  reclaimed  water  is  used  and 
sprayed  on  the  mountain,  it  will  affect  his  ability  to  practice  his 
traditional  medicine  along  with  Western  medical  doctors,  because  all  of 
those  herbs  are  there  to  help  heal  his  patients.  "That  is  why  he  strongly 
objects  to  using  reclaimed  water  in  any  of  the  developments  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks,"  Tohe  translated. 

Many  of  those  in  attendance  questioned  Navajo  Nation  President  3oe 
Shirley  Ir.'s  stance  on  the  Snowbowl  issue.  Cora  Phillips  of  the 
president's  office  said  Shirley  could  not  attend  the  press  conference  due 
to  a prior  commitment.  However,  she  said,  the  president  has  established  a 
position  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  issue. 

"The  Navajo  Nation  is  very  concerned  that  our  sacred  beliefs  are 
continually  being  ignored  once  again  through  this  new  effort,  which  is 


using  reclaimed  water  for  recreational  purposes  on  the  Peaks.  We  pray  that 
our  words  will  be  heard  in  a most  respectful  way.  All  Native  Americans 
must  stand  together  to  hold  sacred  our  beliefs  and  to  continue  to  honor 
our  beliefs  and  traditions.  That  is  the  statement  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
president/'  Phillips  said. 

Norman  Brown  of  Dine'  Bidziil,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  press 
conference,  said  afterward  that  the  first  immigrants  fled  Europe  to  pursue 
their  religion  of  choice.  "How  is  our  right  to  practice  our  way  of  life 
any  different  from  the  first  immigrants'  right  to  freedom  of  worship?  ... 
Any  defacement  of  what's  sacred  to  Native  people  is  a defacement  of 
indigenous  notions  of  humanity.  Any  act  to  exploit  and  deface  sacred  sites 
is  an  act  of  dehumanization  and  therefore  a violation  of  our  human  rights," 
he  said. 
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'Off-shore'  banking  plan:  $60M  up  front  gets  $30M  a year  profit 
by  Dim  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 

WINDOW  ROCK  - More  was  revealed  about  the  secretive  proposal  to  establish 
an  off-shore  banking  haven  in  the  country's  largest  Indian  reservation 
when  the  Navajo  Nation  Council's  Transportation-Community  Development 
Committee  met  Tuesday. 

The  revelations  came,  in  a general  presentation,  because  the  panel 
refused  to  go  behind  closed  doors  as  all  previous  committees  had  done. 

Proponents  touted  turning  the  Navajo  Reservation  into  the  world's  newest 
Switzerland  as  an  easy  way  to  repay  the  proposed  series  of  $452  million  in 
bonds  proposed  by  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  to  give  the  poverty-stricken 
area  an  economic  boon.  During  Tuesday's  meeting,  Fred  Barrett  of  North 
Cove  Management  claimed  his  board  of  directors  is  loaded  with  millionaires 
and  billionaires  from  around  the  world  who  wouldn't  do  anything  illegal. 

His  most  important  claim  was  that  the  Navajo  Nation  could  set  up  its  own 
banking  laws  without  violating  U.S.  banking  laws  because  it  would  be 
outside  federal  banking  jurisdiction.  The  accounts,  however,  would  not  be 
available  directly  to  Americans,  including  Indians. 

Legal  opinions 

Barrett  said  information  given  to  the  committee  includes  legal  opinions 
about  how  it  can  be  done.  Saying  he  was  part  Cherokee,  the  North  Cove 
spokesman  said  the  special  nature  of  trust  land  would  allow  the  tribe,  at 
a 1,000-acre  site  he  and  tribal  officials  visited  near  the  Grand  Canyon, 
to  build  a world  class  destination  resort  and  high-end  residential  village 
of  4,000  dwelling  units  because  investors  in  the  off-shore  bank  would  want 
to  have  a prestigious  home  close  to  any  economic  development  projects  they 
would  undertake  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

The  off-shore  presenter  said  a $60  million  up-front  investment  in  such  a 
project  would  yield  the  tribe  $30  million  a year  in  profits  just  about  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  pay  back  Shirley's  originally  proposed  series  of 
$507  million  in  bonds,  which  has  now  been  trimmed  back  about  10  percent. 

Echoing  the  words  of  Shirley's  predesessor,  Kelsey  Begaye,  Barrett 
commented,  "When  you  have  economic  development  it  takes  care  of  all  the 
other  problems  the  Navajo  Nation  has.  If  you  make  a lot  of  money  it 
supports  all  the  other  things  on  the  nation." 

Begaye,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  two  branch  chiefs,  in  1999 
signed  a "Declaration  of  Guiding  Principles,"  to  which  they  attached  eight 


priorities , topped  by  economic  development. 

Attempting  to  turn  around  the  negative  view  that  such  off-shore 
depositories  aid  criminals  and  terrorists,  Barrett  said,  "I  can  assure  you 
and  the  tribal  council  that  this  is  not  the  way  it  appears  to  be.  These 
banks  are  not  full  of  drug  money  and  terrorist  money  and  (mob)  laundered 
money.  Congressman,  senators  and  federal  judges  use  them.  The  Rockefellers, 
Hunts,  the  Gettys,  and  the  Kennedys  use  them.  U.S.  corporations  use  this 
same  system." 

A cure  for  everything 

By  having  a post  office  box  in  Bermuda  as  the  home  office,  "all  the 
money  they  make  overseas  is  tax-free  as  long  as  they  don't  bring  it  back 
in  (to  the  U.S.),"  he  said.  "All  we're  proposing  here  is  to  do  the  same 
thing,  only  in  a reverse  direction." 

Barrett  said,  "It  is  my  belief  this  will  cure  everything  that  the  Navajo 
Nation  needs  as  far  as  through  economic  development.  It  creates  your  own 
banking  system,  to  be  able  to  access  funds,  build  projects.  As  a result  of 
that,  the  nation  will  become  very  successful  financially  and  when  it  does 
that  it  can  afford  all  the  things  your  children  and  grandchildren  need  as 
far  as  scholarships  and  a college  education." 

Economic  Development  Division  Director  Allan  Begay  also  spoke  to  the 
committee,  indicating  that  the  tribe  has  always  lacked  the  funds  it  wanted 
for  development,  which"takes  a lot  of  money.  Every  project  requires  money 
and  if  you  don't  have  it  development  is  only  at  a trickle." 

He  added  that  Barrett's  memo  of  understanding  (the  lowest  level  of  three 
for  a government  contract)  merely  paves  the  way  "to  allow  us  to  procede  to 
the  next  step,  to  share  information  and  whatever  else  needs  to  happen  to 
get  a run  at  development  of  this  off-shore  banking." 

Begay  also  referred  to  the  expected  loss  of  $22  million  to  $25  million 
to  the  tribal  treasurey  from  the  pending  loss  of  royalties  and  taxes  paid 
by  Peabody  Energy  when  the  Black  Mesa  Mine  has  to  end  production,  because 
the  Mohave  Generating  Station  will  be  shut  down  for  about  four  years  for 
upgrading  and  installation  of  air  pollution  control  equipment.  (Peabody 
insists  it  will  not  end  production.) 

Daring  venture 

The  division  director  called  the  proposal  "daring. . . something  outside 
the  box."  It  also  would  mean  the  tribe  could  stop  groveling  before 
Congress  every  year  for  money,  which  is  never  enough  to  bring  the 
country's  second  most-populous  tribe  up  to  U.S.  standards. 

"It's  about  time  we  get  independent.  This  is  the  way,"  he  concluded. 

If  the  proposal  is  as  lucrative  as  painted  by  the  promoters,  it  would 
dwarf  the  profits  the  tribe  could  make  from  casino-style  gambling. 

Barrett,  Begay  and  Council  Delegate  Roy  Dempsey  (Oak  Springs,  St. 

Michaels  Chapters)  have  been  making  the  rounds  of  the  12  standing 
committees  after  being  directed  about  a month  ago  by  the  Inter-government 
Relations  Committee  to  that  and  to  prepare  a bill  for  the  council's 
consideration  to  adopt  the  laws  needed  to  set  up  the  foreign  depository. 

Claiming  they  need  to  protect  the  identities  of  depositors  in  a bank 
which  does  not  exist  yet,  the  proponents  have  asked  for  executive  sessions 
with  the  committees.  The  first  opposition  to  the  closed-door  gatherings 
came  from  the  Education  Committee's  vice  chair,  but  he  was  overruled. 

The  "T-CDC"  presentation  was  the  first  time  the  trio  has  been  forced  to 
go  public,  something  they  didn't  want  to  do  until  the  council  approved  the 
deal . 

The  trio  hopes  by  Monday  to  have  met  with  all  the  committees.  The 
proposal,  however,  will  not  be  on  the  council's  April  19-23  spring  session 
agenda  because  the  tribal  law  which  went  into  effect  Han.  1 requires  the 
Ethics-Rules  Committee  to  place  all  legislation  on  the  agenda  at  least  15 
days  before  the  session  begins. 
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Corps,  Tribes  Reach  River  Agreement 

Measures  Will  Protect  Flistoric  And  Cultural  Sites 

April  9,  2004 

PIERRE  (AP)  - The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  reached  agreement  with 
Indian  tribes  and  agencies  from  four  states  to  enhance  the  protection  of 
historic  and  cultural  sites  along  the  Missouri  River. 

Representatives  of  the  corps,  tribes  and  agencies  from  South  Dakota, 

North  Dakota,  Montana  and  Nebraska  are  scheduled  to  sign  the  agreement 
Tuesday  in  a ceremony  in  Pierre. 

Col.  Kurt  F.  Ubbelohde,  commander  of  the  corps'  Omaha  District,  said  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  requires  federal  agencies  to  explain 
how  they  will  preserve  historic  properties  and  cultural  resources  on 
federal  land. 

In  a project  that  involves  a number  of  states,  such  as  operation  of  the 
Missouri  River  dams  and  reservoirs,  an  agreement  with  the  various  parties 
can  improve  the  process,  Ubbelohde  said  in  a written  statement. 

lay  D.  Vogt,  South  Dakota  State  historic  preservation  officer,  said  the 
agreement  outlines  the  procedures  the  corps  will  use  to  protect  cultural 
and  historic  sites  along  the  river. 

The  corps  will  identify  historic  sites,  monitor  areas  for  erosion  and 
vandalism,  establish  a law  enforcement  system,  provide  educational 
programs  and  signs,  and  protect  sensitive  information,  Vogt  said. 

The  agreement  also  recognizes  that  the  lowering  and  raising  of  the  water 
level  along  the  Missouri  River  is  harmful  to  historic  sites,  Vogt  said. 

"This  programmatic  agreement  will  provide  a level  of  protection  for 
cultural  resources  along  the  Missouri  River  that  was  absent  under  the 
previous  protection  agreement,"  Vogt  said  in  a written  statement. 

The  agreement  was  the  result  of  negotiations  over  a two-year  period  with 
two  dozen  tribal  governments,  state  agencies  and  several  federal  agencies. 

Also  involved  in  the  agreement  is  the  South  Dakota  Game,  Fish  and  Parks 
Department  because  it  is  managing  recreation  lands  recently  transferred 
from  the  corps  to  the  state. 
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"Tribes  study  how  to  manage  delisted  animals" 

April  5,  2004 

RIVERTON,  Wyo.  (AP)  - The  state  won't  be  the  only  entity  in  charge  of 
managing  wolves  and  grizzly  bears  if  the  animals  are  removed  from  federal 
protection  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Responsibility  for  any  wolves  and  grizzlies  found  on  the  2.3  million- 
acre  Wind  River  Reservation  will  fall  to  the  Northern  Arapaho  and  Shoshone 
tribes,  which  have  started  studying  the  issue. 

Using  a $185,000  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  grant,  the  tribes  plan 
to  survey  populations  of  both  animals  on  the  reservation,  which  covers  a 
massive  swath  of  the  Owl  Creek  and  Wind  River  mountains. 

"We  want  to  be  ready,"  Shoshone  and  Arapaho  Fish  and  Game  Department 
supervisor  Ben  Warren  said. 


According  to  Warren,  the  survey  will  determine  how  many  of  the  animals 
can  be  killed  by  reservation  hunters  once  they  are  delisted. 

Removing  grizzlies  from  federal  protection  could  occur  as  early  as  2005. 
Forest  management  plans,  however,  must  be  amended  to  include  grizzly 
habitat  criteria,  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  needs  to  complete  a population 
survey  before  that  can  happen. 

"We're  a ways  from  delisting  grizzly  bears,"  said  John  Emmerich, 
assistant  wildlife  division  chief  for  the  state  Game  and  Fish  Department, 
"but  everything  is  in  place  to  address  the  last  components  needed  for 
delisting  to  occur." 

Delisting  wolves  could  take  much  longer  now  that  Fish  and  Wildlife  has 
rejected  Wyoming's  proposed  management  plan  and  the  state  is  prepared  to 
sue  in  federal  court. 

Last  week.  Gov.  Dave  Freudenthal  said  he  planned  to  write  the  agency 
Monday,  giving  officials  one  last  chance  to  change  their  position  on 
Wyoming's  management  plan. 

The  agency  has  seven  to  10  days  to  respond.  If  the  state  doesn't  get 
what  it  wants,  a lawsuit  will  be  filed,  Freudenthal  said. 
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Bingo  Flail  a Tough  Call 
By  Scott  Rapp 
Staff  writer 
April  7,  2004 

The  wind  blew  chilly  off  Cayuga  Lake  one  morning  this  week,  but  opinions 
gusted  hot  and  divided  in  Union  Springs  over  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation's 
attempt  to  remodel  a former  village  business  - possibly  into  a Class  II 
gambling  hall  - without  local  approval. 

"I  think  the  majority  of  people  certainly  don't  want  them  to  put  a bingo 
hall  there.  ...  I can  tell  you  I won't  go  there  and  play  bingo,"  said 
Martha  Kalet,  owner  of  Dre-Me  Beauty  Shop  in  the  heart  of  the  village. 

A few  doors  down,  insurance  salesman  Martin  Gardner,  of  the  Gardner 
Agency,  said  he  believes  the  bingo  hall  will  be  good  for  village  merchants. 

"Any  way  to  drum  up  some  business  for  this  area.  This  is  a depressed 
area.  To  bring  people  into  the  area  is  a good  idea,  I think,  for  tourism 
or  whatever,"  Gardner  said. 

While  they're  entitled  to  their  opinions,  local  residents  won't  settle 
the  issue.  The  dispute  is  to  be  argued  by  lawyers  for  both  sides  today  in 
federal  court  in  Utica. 

The  crucial  legal  issue  centers  on  whether  the  former  NAPA  auto  parts 
store  on  North  Cayuga  Street,  now  owned  by  the  Cayugas,  is  Indian  country. 

The  Cayugas  acquired  the  vacant  single-story  building  last  year  and  have 
indicated  in  court  papers  that  they  are  considering  converting  the 
storefront  into  a high-stakes  bingo  hall.  In  opposing  the  move,  the 
village  says  the  Cayugas  should  have  to  follow  its  building  and  zoning 
regulations,  which  would  preclude  the  opening  of  the  bingo  hall. 

The  Cayugas  say  they  have  sovereign  nation  rights  to  do  what  they  want 
with  the  building  because  it  lies  within  their  land-claim  area  of  some  64, 
000  acres  of  former  reservation  land  around  the  northern  tip  of  Cayuga 
Lake. 

In  Union  Springs  on  Monday,  the  dispute  generated  a confluence  of 
opinions  on  the  bingo  hall,  the  issue  of  Indian  sovereignty  and  the  23- 
year-old  Cayuga  Indian  land  claim,  which  is  under  appeal. 


"My  thinking  is  that  the  government  is  wasting  a lot  of  money  doing 
stupid  things  fighting  them.  . . . They  gave  the  property  200  years  ago  to 
us.  If  I sold  my  property  to  you  and  I came  back  200  years  later  and  said, 
'Hey,  I want  my  property  back, ' would  you  give  it  to  me?  No,"  said  Penny 
Sails,  a cook  at  Legends  Tavern  on  South  Cayuga  Street. 

In  2001,  U.S.  District  Judge  Neal  P.  McCurn  jointly  awarded  $247.9 
million  to  the  Cayugas  and  co-plaintiff,  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  to  settle  their  land  claim.  McCurn  had  previously  ruled  that  the 
state  had  illegally  acquired  the  land  some  200  years  ago  and  that  the 
Oklahoma  tribe  has  a legitimate  claim  to 

the  land. 

Both  sides  are  appealing  the  award  and  several  of  McCurn' s rulings 
before  the  2nd  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  heard  arguments  last 
week. 

"I  just  feel  nothing  is  settled  as  far  as  the  (land  claim),  so  how  can 
they  say  they  can  have  bingo  on  the  place  they're  not  even  legally  on 
yet?"  asked  Paula  Lawrence,  a lifetime  village  resident. 

The  Seneca-Cayugas  are  in  their  own  legal  fight  to  build  and  operate  a 
high-stakes  bingo  hall  in  Aurelius,  five  miles  north  of  Union  Springs. 

That  dispute  is  before  McCurn,  who  heard  arguments  last  month  but  delayed 
making  a decision. 

Both  Indian  nations  are  also  trying  to  gain  approval  to  build  full-scale 
casinos  in  the  state. 

Union  Springs  resident  Dave  Atwater  believes  the  New  York  Cayugas  will 
eventually  win  approval  to  build  the  bingo  hall. 

"I  think  it's  a done  deal.  You  can  play  around  in  the  courts  just  so 
much,  but  in  the  end,  they  wouldn't  have  (invested)  this  much  into  it  if 
they  didn't  know  the  outcome,"  Atwater  said. 

Even  though  four  of  the  nine  people  interviewed  said  they  favor  the 
bingo  hall,  all  but  one  of  those  interviewed  said  they  oppose  the  concept 
of  Indian  sovereignty.  They  said  they  believe  Indians  should  have  to 
follow  local  and  state  laws,  and  pay  property  taxes. 

The  Cayugas  own  the  former  NAPA  building,  a nearby  carwash  and 
combination  gas  station  and  convenience  store,  and  a gas  station  and 
convenience  store  in  Seneca  Falls.  They  don't  pay  taxes  on  the  properties. 

"We  have  to  pay  taxes.  Why  don't  they  have  to  pay  taxes?  I feel  they 
should  make  some  way  of  paying  those  taxes,"  said  Nancy  Trufant,  the 
mother  of  village  Mayor  Ed  Trufant. 

Genoa  resident  Anton  Burkett  said  he  believes  Indians  are  entitled  to 
sovereign  nation  rights. 

"We  should  honor  the  treaties  we  have  with  the  Indian  citizens  of  this 
country.  I know  that's  kind  of  a controversial  position,  but  I think  one 
of  the  most  depressed  groups  in  this  country  are  the  Native  Americans,  and 
I think  we  should  honor  the  treaties  we  have  with  them,"  Burkett  said. 

Carol  Delaney,  of  Scipio,  said  she  opposes  the  bingo  hall  because  she 
thinks  it  will  hurt  the  fire  department's  bingo  fund-raising  nights. 

Nancy  Schon,  a bartender  at  Legends  Tavern,  sees  the  bingo  hall  drawing 
much-needed  business  to  local  merchants  and  said  the  village  and  county 
should  work  out  an  agreement  with  the  Cayugas  to  make  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes . 

"I  think  the  county  should  take  what  they  can  now  before  they  lose 
everything.  There's  got  to  be  a way  where  everybody  works  it  out  and 
everybody  wins,"  Schon  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Oneida  Nation  "dissidents"  plan  appeal 

Face  possibility  of  eviction 

ONEIDA  NY 

Sam  Lewin 

April  8,  2004 

The  attorney  for  "dissident"  members  of  the  Oneida  Nation  says  the  legal 
battle  over  eviction  is  not  over  with  yet.  Last  week,  the  New  York-based 
2nd  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  refused  to  stop  the  eviction,  becoming  the 
latest  court  to  deliver  a blow  to  the  dissidents. 

Four  families  filed  suit  against  the  tribe,  claiming  that  Oneida  leader 
Ray  Halbritter  is  specifically  targeting  them  because  they  are  publicly 
opposed  to  his  pro-gaming  policies.  Tribal  officials,  saying  their  homes 
are  in  an  extreme  state  of  neglect,  are  trying  to  evict  them. 

Donald  Daines,  the  lawyer  for  the  families,  said  today  that  he  is  filing 
for  a temporary  restraining  order. 

"I'm  trying  to  keep  people  safe  and  not  homeless,"  Daines  told  the 
Native  American  Times.  "Halbritter  is  using  casino  money  to  hire  non- 
Oneida  lawyers  to  draft  non-Oneida  laws  which  are  interpreted  by  non 
Oneida  judges." 

Oneida  spokesman  Derry  Reed  said  Wednesday  that  tribal  attorneys  are 
reviewing  the  court  decision,  and  that  there  is  no  timetable  on  an 
eviction  date. 

The  two  sides  have  been  at  odds  since  the  early  1990s,  with  the 
dissidents,  or  "traditionalists"  as  they  call  themselves,  opposing 
Halbritter 's  pro-gaming  policies.  The  upstate  New  York  -based  tribe  runs 
the  Turning  Stone  Casino,  a gaming  operation  so  profitable  that  it  is 
believed  to  have  already  grossed  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  past  five  years  alone.  The  Grand  Council  of  the  Six  Nation's 
Confederacy  took  Halbritter's  power  away  in  1993.  Halbritter  ignored  them, 
saying  that  each  tribe  is  its  own  sovereign  government. 

The  dissidents  supported  the  Grand  Council's  ruling,  and  do  not 
recognize  Halbritter  as  the  tribe's  leader.  So  far  the  courts  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  sided  with  the  current  Oneida  government, 
and  the  appeals  court's  refusal  to  block  the  eviction  is  the  latest 
setback. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Tribe  says  rights  violated 
By  ANDRE  RILEY 
Kansan  staff  writer 
April  7,  2004 

The  Wyandotte  Nation  of  Oklahoma  could  be  forced  to  wait  up  to  20  days 
before  a federal  judge  decides  if  Friday's  raid  and  closure  of  their 
downtown  casino  by  state  and  local  law  enforcement  was  lawful. 

The  Wyandottes  claim  the  decision  is  about  far  more  than  their  modest 
local  land  holdings. 

"It's  not  about  K.C.  anymore,  it's  about  Indian  nations  and  their 
sovereign  rights,"  said  Dason  Hodges,  Wyandotte  Nation  governmental 
affairs  director,  on  Monday. 

The  Wyandotte  Nation  asked  a federal  judge  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Friday  to  rule  if  Kline,  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  police  had  the  legal  right  to  enter  the  tribe's  land  near 


Seventh  Street  and  Ann  Avenue  and  shut  down  their  casino. 

Officers  seized  the  tribe's  150  pull-tab  bingo  machines,  business 
records  and  cash.  Two  arrest  warrants  were  also  issued  for  casino  general 
manager  Ellis  Enyart,  according  to  Nick  Tomasic,  Wyandotte  County  District 
Attorney.  As  of  Monday,  the  casino  remained  closed. 

The  legal  challenge  was  transferred  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  KCK 
for  jurisdiction  purposes.  A court  clerk  said  Monday  the  case  will  be  held 
in  Washington  for  10  to  20  days  before  it  is  sent  here.  The  delay  is 
standard  operating  procedure. 

Hodges  noted  the  case  had  not  been  assigned  to  a judge,  further  delaying 
a hearing. 

The  raid  and  court  case  has  caught  the  attention  of  Native  American 
tribes  across  the  nation.  Hodges  said  it  is  one  of  the  main  topics  of 
discussion  at  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association  conference,  an 
organization  for  tribes  with  gaming  facilities,  being  held  this  week. 

The  local  casino  case  could  have  ramifications  for  Indian  tribes 
everywhere,  said  Hodges,  because  it  could  set  a precedent  regarding  the 
ability  to  enter  land  considered  sovereign  by  the  federal  government.  The 
Shriner's  tract  in  downtown  KCK,  which  includes  the  old  Shriner's  Temple, 
was  purchased  by  the  Wyandottes  as  trust  land  from  the  federal  government. 

The  Wyandottes  believe  a ruling  against  them  could  lead  to  attorneys 
general  throughout  the  country  entering  Indian  land  to  enforce  state  laws. 

"If  attorney  generals  can  do  what  (Kansas  attorney  general)  Phill  Kline 
did,  it  could  happen  anywhere  in  the  country,"  Hodges  said. 

While  the  tribe  doesn't  believe  Kline  acted  with  malice,  said  Hodges,  it 
believes  his  officers  violated  their  rights  by  coming  onto  their  land 
without  permission. 

Hodges  cites  a case  in  Rhode  Island  where  an  attorney  general  entered 
the  land  of  a Native  American  tribe  to  enforce  his  state's  tobacco  laws 
and  arrested  the  chief.  Hodges  said  the  action  was  thrown  out  in  federal 
court  later  because  the  tribe  violated  the  tribe's  sovereign  rights. 

"I  don't  like  the  way  a guy  talks  to  his  wife,  but  I can't  go  into  his 
house  and  punch  him  out,"  said  Hodges.  "That's  not  my  place." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Kansan,  Kansas  City,  KS. 
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Choctaw  chief:  No  laws  broken 
- Tribe  not  informed  of  any  lobbyist  violations,  he  says 
The  Associated  Press 
April  9,  2004 

Standing  by  the  Washington  lobbyist  who  represented  his  tribe  on  Capitol 
Hill,  Choctaw  Chief  Phillip  Martin  is  challenging  what  he  says  is 
misleading  coverage  by  The  Washington  Post  of  the  tribe's  relationship 
with  him. 

Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  and  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo., 
have  called  for  a Senate  investigation  of  lobbyist  lack  Abramoff's 
dealings  with  four  Indian  tribes  - including  Mississippi's  Choctaws  - 
after  the  Post  reported  in  February  that  the  four  tribes  paid  Abramoff  and 
a business  associate  over  $45  million  in  three  years. 

In  a letter  Martin  wrote  to  Sen.  Campbell  on  Wednesday,  the  Choctaw 
chief  said  he  was  unaware  that  any  laws  were  violated.  The  Associated 
Press  reviewed  a copy  of  the  letter. 

"I  am  aware  of  no  violation  of  any  lobbying  or  disclosure  laws  in 
connection  with  activities  undertaken  by  or  for  our  tribe,"  Martin  wrote. 
"For  the  record,  we  have  not  told  any  member  or  representative  of  the 


United  States  Senate  that  we  will  not  cooperate  with  any  investigation." 

Washington  Post  reporter  Sue  Schmidt,  who  wrote  the  story  to  which 
Martin  objected,  could  not  be  immediately  reached  for  comment  Thursday 
night . 

Martin  said  the  tribe  has  not  been  apprised,  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
of  what  documents  or  records  the  Senate  wants  or  what  questions  the  tribe 
must  answer.  He  decried  what  he  termed  a "campaign  of  orchestrated  leaks 
regarding  our  Tribe  originating  in  the  Senate." 

The  letter  notifies  Campbell  that  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  have  retained 
New  Mexico  attorney  C.  Bryant  Rogers  as  counsel. 

The  Associated  Press  also  obtained  a copy  of  Martin's  March  31  letter  to 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  board.  Martin's  letter  chastised  the 
newspaper  for  the  tone  of  its  coverage,  which  he  said  challenged  "the 
integrity  and  even  the  intelligence  of  tribal  governments." 

"Hack  Abramoff  and  his  associates  did  a fantastic  job  guiding  us," 

Martin  wrote.  "We  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight  on  a couple  of 
points.  Our  tribe's  annual  expenditures  on  public  relations  activities 
represents  less  than  3 percent  of  our  gross  annual  revenues.  Of  that 
amount,  about  a third  goes  to  lobbying." 

That  amount  does  not  include  contributions  to  political  campaigns  and 
political  organizations.  The  newspaper  highlighted  Abramoff' s fundraising 
activity  on  behalf  of  Republican  candidates. 

"At  no  time  have  we  had  Mr.  Abramoff  under  a $180,000  a month  retainer 
as  reported  in  the  Post  articles,"  the  letter  added.  Copies  of  Martin's 
letter  to  the  newspaper  were  mailed  to  Campbell,  McCain  and  U.S.  Sens. 

Trent  Lott  and  Thad  Cochran,  both  R-Miss. 

Abramoff  resigned  in  March  from  the  Miami-based  law  firm  Greenberg 
Traurig.  A statement  issued  by  Greenberg  Traurig  executive  committee's 
Richard  Rosenbaum  said  Abramoff  "disclosed  to  the  firm  for  the  first  time 
personal  transactions  and  related  conduct  which  are  unacceptable  to  the 
firm."  Abramoff  denied  the  charge. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Clarion-Ledger . 
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Indian  children  not  protected  in  government  schools,  report  says 
By  ROBERT  GEHRKE,  Associated  Press 
April  7,  2004 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - American  Indian  children  at  government-run  schools  were 
entrusted  to  workers  who  had  been  convicted  of  child  endangerment  and 
manslaughter,  federal  investigators  say. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  supports  187  schools,  including  54  boarding 
schools  and  14  dormitories  that  serve  48,000  children. 

The  Interior  Department's  inspector  general  concluded  BIA's  "background 
investigation  process  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  Indian  children  from 
potentially  being  in  danger." 

In  one  case,  an  assistant  at  a New  Mexico  dormitory  had  been  convicted 
of  26  offenses,  including  battery  and  endangering  the  welfare  of  a child, 
but  worked  at  the  school  for  nearly  two  years  before  a background  check 
was  completed  and  the  worker  was  fired. 

An  education  aide  in  New  Mexico  was  on  the  job  for  seven  months  before 
an  FBI  check  revealed  battery  and  child  endangerment  convictions. 

"These  cases  and  the  other  cases  highlighted  in  this  report  show  an 
unacceptable  and  potentially  dangerous  level  of  noncompliance  with  this 
background  investigation  process,"  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.,  said  Wednesday. 
Udall's  district  includes  several  Indian  schools. 


Since  the  inspector  general  conducted  its  audit,  the  Interior  Department 
has  consolidated  its  education  and  security  operations,  wrote  Woodrow 
Hopper,  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  affairs,  in  the  department's 
response  to  the  report. 

He  said  the  examples  the  inspector  general  cited  happened  between  two 
and  five  years  ago,  and  the  department  has  made  improvements  since  then, 
including  wiping  out  a backlog  of  800  security  files  awaiting  adjudication 
and  agreeing  to  run  fingerprint  checks  within  two  weeks. 

The  inspector  general  said  the  BIA  has  improved  its  screening  of  school 
employees  since  it  did  three  audits  on  the  Navajo  reservation  and  in  the 
Phoenix  and  Albuquerque  area  offices  in  1998.  Still,  the  BIA  should 
strengthen  its  screening  process,  the  IG  said,  laying  out  several  specific 
changes  that  should  be  made. 

"When  you're  dealing  with  the  safety  of  kids  and  having  unsuitable 
people  around  kids,  I think  these  recommendations  should  be  carried  out 
immediately,  and  I would  underline  'immediately,'"  Udall  said. 

Few  of  the  screenings  uncover  problems.  lust  50  of  the  7,664  employees 
screened  were  found  to  be  unsuitable  - less  than  1 percent.  But  the  BIA 
process  allows  applicants  to  be  hired  and  work  in  the  schools  before  the 
screening  is  complete. 

In  Oklahoma,  for  example,  a counselor  technician  was  hired  three  months 
before  being  cleared  by  security  officials,  and  in  Arizona  a teacher  was 
on  the  job  2 1/2  months  before  the  clearance  was  granted. 

In  a sample  of  cases,  it  took  eight  months  for  the  law  enforcement 
checks  to  be  completed.  And  in  some  cases,  it  took  months  for  employees 
who  failed  the  background  checks  to  be  removed  from  their  positions. 

In  a New  Mexico  case,  a school  secretary  remained  on  staff  for  nine 
months  after  her  background  check  revealed  that  she  had  been  convicted  of 
voluntary  manslaughter. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Beaufort  Gazette. 
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Tribe  Seeks  Solution  to  Juvenile  Delinquency 
"Fixing  Columbine"  Author  Speaks  at  Forum 
NENAHNEZAD  NM 
Jennifer  Tedlock 
April  7,  2004 

A host  of  professionals  took  part  last  week  in  a forum  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  Tsilkei  doo  Ch'ikei  Be'iina'  Baa  Sih 
Hasin  Forum  ("Hope  for  Our  Children")  focused  on  examining  extremely  risky 
behavior  issues  and  the  development  of  strategies  to  reduce  those 
behaviors  among  Navajo  youth  in  San  Juan  County. 

"We  wanted  people  to  come  together,"  Marcella  King-Ben  told  the  Native 
American  Times.  Kings-Ben  is  a former  Navajo  Nation  Supreme  Court  Justice 
and  Assistant  District  Attorney  in  Farmington.  She  now  works  in  Navajo 
President  Joe  Shirley's  office.  She  and  Nenahnezad  Legislative  Delegate 
George  Arthur  planned  the  forum  to  address  juvenile  delinquency.  King-Ben 
said  she  had  formerly  prosecuted  juveniles  as  Assistant  DA. 

King-Ben  told  the  Native  American  Times  that  while  working  on  the  Navajo 
Supreme  Court,  she  noticed  the  problem  while  reading  the  quarterly  reports. 
"There  didn't  seem  to  be  anyone  really  addressing  the  problem  in 
[Nenahnezad],"  she  said. 

The  forum  boasted  a "Schools'  Role  and  Response"  panel  which  consisted 
of  two  students,  among  several  education  professionals,  delegates,  and  the 
like.  "The  students  were  very  articulate,"  King-Ben  said.  She  said  they 


pointed  out  small  ways  to  change  the  larger  situation.  "It  was  very 
informative/'  she  added. 

As  part  of  the  second-day  wrap-up,  the  forum  hosted  a "Student,  Parent, 
and  Input  Action  Plan"  to  identify  the  major  problems  and  to  plan 
solutions.  King-Ben  said  she  hopes  that  the  forum  will  meet  again  in  a 
year's  time  to  see  if  any  change  has  been  made. 

Doriane  Lamblet  Coleman,  law  professor  at  Duke  University  and  author  of 
"Fixing  Columbine:  The  Challenge  to  American  Liberalism",  was  a part  of 
two  sections  of  the  forum.  She  took  part  on  the  "Schools'  Roles"  panel 
speaking  from  a legal  and  political  point  of  view.  She  told  the  Native 
American  Times  that  non-academic  education  in  schools  could  help  to  reduce 
the  problem  of  delinquency. 

Coleman  also  spoke  at  the  luncheon  on  the  second  day  of  the  event  on 
"what  parenting  means"  in  both  the  larger  sense  and,  more  specifically,  in 
Navajo  cultures.  She  said  she  addressed  the  issue  that  a parent  has  to 
mean  more  than  biology.  Coleman  said  that,  as  a mother  of  two  boys  under 
age  ten,  she  doesn't  like  to  do  much  traveling,  but  that  this  forum  was 
"worth  leaving  home  for" . 

Her  specialty  is  in  the  area  of  children  and  the  law,  and  she  is  the 
first  to  admit  that  she  is  no  expert  on  Native  American  law.  "I  learned  a 
lot  while  I was  there,"  Coleman  told  the  Native  Times.  She  said  she  thinks 
that  the  people  at  the  forum  believe  that  parenting  is  a key  issue  in 
preventing  delinquency.  She  said  that  there  is  a strong  reliance  on  the 
extended  family  structure,  with  parents  as  active  mentors,  which  allows 
children  both  moral  growth  and  emotional  health  that  is  constantly 
monitored  by  adults  who  care  for  them. 

In  today's  society,  she  explained,  a lot  of  children  are  left  alone  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  become  essentially  latch-key  kids  and  raise 
themselves  in  significant  ways  on  their  own.  Coleman  said  it  seemed  to  her 
that  participants  in  the  forum  were  convinced  that  the  departure  from 
tradition  was  creating  a real  problem.  She  cited  one  very  big  issue  facing 
Indian  Country  today  - methamphetamines . She  said  that  the  meth  problem 
"exacerbated  whatever  level  of  juvenile  delinquency  that  existed". 

Coleman  told  the  Native  American  Times  that  she  thinks  these  problems  of 
substance  abuse  and  inadequate  parenting  are  much  too  embedded  for  a quick 
fix.  She  indicated  that  an  ongoing  dialog  to  encourage  some  traditional 
parenting  approaches  combined  with  some  new  approaches  would  certainly  be 
a step  in  the  right  direction.  "We  need  to  rethink  our  concept  of 
parenting,"  Coleman  said. 

In  her  book  "Fixing  Columbine",  Coleman  said,  the  tragedy  at  the 
Colorado  school  is  symbolic  of  the  larger  epidemic  of  childhood  emotional 
dysfunction.  She  said  that  since  World  War  II  some  instances  of  youth 
violence  and  youth  suicide  have  risen  a staggering  800  percent. 

"This  is  not  an  overnight  fix  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination," 

Coleman  said,  but  she  told  the  Native  Times  that  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  people  at  the  forum  were  committed  to  change. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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AIMHI  Gets  Huge  Gift 

EIC  Inc.  Donates  25,000  Shares 

TULSA  OK 

Jennifer  Tedlock 
April  7,  2004 

AIMHI  (American  Indian  & Minority  Health,  Inc.)  has  just  received  a major 


gift.  EIC  Inc.  (Engaged  IN  Caring)  donated  25,000  shares  of  its  publicly 
traded  stock.  The  distributing  company  has  also  agreed  to  pay  AIMHI  a 
royalty-type  payment  based  on  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indian's  regional 
distributorship  of  a product  called  "Skincare  Naturally."  Those  payments 
should  amount  to  over  $1000  dollars  per  month  with  the  potential  to  be 
even  twice  that  amount. 

AIMHI  is  a non-profit  organization  designed  to  combat  diabetes  in  Native 
Americans  by  promoting  a more  traditional  diet.  The  organization  collects 
and  catalogs  historical  data  about  traditional  Native  American  foods  and 
analyzes  their  nutritional  components. 

For  more  information  about  AIMHI  visit  traditionalhealth.org. 

Dick  Eisenach,  president  and  CEO  of  EIC,  Inc.  told  the  Native  American 
Times  that  he  first  heard  of  AIMHI  when  he  became  involved  with  the  Osage 
tribe.  He  learned  more  about  the  organization,  about  how  AIMHI  seeks  to 
educate  people  about  diabetes  and  how  a return  to  traditional  diets  can 
have  dramatic  positive  effects.  "It  made  a lot  of  sense  to  us  [EIC], 
"Eisenach  said. 

That  is  when  the  company  put  together  the  endowment  which,  he  says,  will 
provide  "very  significant  long-term  benefits." 

"Skincare  Naturally"  is  a cream  used  to  treat  and  prevent  ulcerated 
wounds,  and  the  severely  dry,  cracked  skin  associated  with  diabetes. 

"We  market  it  [Skincare  Naturally]  as  a preventative,"  Eisenach  told  the 
Native  American  Times.  The  cream,  when  used  correctly,  can  help  prevent 
extremity  amputation,  he  said. 

"Skincare  Naturally"  is  a two-phase  treatment,  Eisenach  told  the  Times. 
The  first  phase  is  a unique  defoliant  that  has  an  adhesive  quality  unlike 
most  defoliants,  which  use  coarse  materials  to  scrape  away  dead  skin.  The 
product  is  applied  and  allowed  to  dry,  then  gently  massaged  off,  taking 
the  dead  skin  cells  with  it.  Eisenach  calls  it  "probably  the  best 
exfoliating  product  on  the  market." 

Phase  two  is  a stimulating  moisturizer  that  creates  a warming  sensation 
that  encourages  blood  flow  where  applied  and  lasts  about  12  hours, 

Eisenach  told  the  Native  American  Times.  He  said  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  moisturizers  on  the  market. 

For  more  information  about  AiMHI,  go  to  their  website: 
www. traditional health .org 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Tales  of  strong  women  offer  the  inspiration  to  carry  on 

Many  women  are  taught  their  life  roles  by  great-grandmothers, 
grandmothers,  mothers  and  older  sisters.  Some  are  taught  they  can  be 
anything  they  strive  to  be.  It's  their  choice.  Some  women,  unfortunately, 
believe  they  are  relegated  to  tagging  along  and  being  secondhand  citizens. 

Recently,  UND's  Women  Studies  program,  the  UND  Women's  Center,  the 
Community  Violence  Intervention  Center  and  others  produced  an  event  called 
"That  Takes  Ovaries!"  It  was  about  those  courageous  and  sometimes  comical 
stories  of  women  who  believe  they  can  and  they  do. 

That  evening  in  the  darkened  and  new  "Loading  Dock"  hot  spot  in  UND's 
Memorial  Union,  I listened  to  readings  about  and  by  women.  Those  readings 
were  stories  of  courageous,  bold  and  beautiful  females.  Young  women  - 
students  at  UND  and  community  people  - read  selected  stories.  Incidentally, 
I read  a piece  written  by  Wilma  Mankiller,  former  principal  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  She  is  a one  of  those  courageous  "warrior  women." 

Some  of  the  readings  stunned  me.  One  story  was  written  by  a woman  who 


remembered  her  life  as  a child  in  a family  with  an  abusive  father.  She 
recalls  her  walk  down  a railroad  track,  where  her  mother  took  her  and  her 
brother  to  wait  for  a train  to  end  their  lives.  In  the  next  life,  the 
woman  told  the  6-year-old,  we  will  have  a better  life. 

The  young  child  kept  her  mother  from  killing  herself  and  the  children, 
but  couldn't  stop  the  beatings  her  mother  received  thereafter.  The 
beatings  ended  with  the  death  of  the  abuser. 

From  journalist's  notebooks  and  camera  eyes,  stories  of  women  in  the 
Middle  East  whose  genitals  were  mutilated  so  the  women  never  could  be 
unfaithful  to  their  husbands  or  enjoy  sex.  That,  for  us,  is  unreal  and 
faraway  world. 

There  was  the  reading  of  an  obese  woman  who  finally  saw  beyond  the  fat 
and  acquainted  herself  with  her  inner  person. 

Then,  there  were  readings  of  the  young  girls  who  took  on  dress  codes, 
bullies  and  even  the  media  that  feeds  them  fashion  trends. 

One  after  the  other,  young  women  and  some  community  people  stepped  to 
the  podium  and  read  poignant  accounts  of  these  heroes.  We  listened  and 
gleaned  some  wisdom  in  the  stories  they  told. 

When  every  page  had  been  turned  and  the  lights  were  back  on,  I drove 
home  with  the  ghosts  of  those  women  darting  in  and  out  of  my  thoughts. 
Louise  Erdrich  is  one  of  those  woman,  I thought.  She  courageously  carried 
her  family  through  the  awful  trauma  of  suicide.  Her  mother  and  family 
taught  her  as  a child  that  she  could  do  and  be  anything  she  wanted.  When 
she  grew  up,  it  was  that  same  family  who  supported  her  through  a very 
difficult  time. 

Thursday,  I interviewed  Susan  Geib,  executive  director  of  the  North 
Dakota  Trade  Office.  She  is  poised,  confident  and  amazing.  I asked  if  she 
found  the  corporate  world  cold  and  unresponsive  to  a woman  in  a man's 
world.  No,  she  said.  Her  family  and  especially  her  father,  who  was  an  eye 
doctor  for  many  years  in  Grand  Forks,  taught  her  she  could  do  and  be 
anything,  and  she  believed  she  could.  This  world  traveler  and  executive 
seems  to  know  no  boundaries. 

Family  was  important  to  these  women.  Philomena  Little  Sioux,  my 
grandmother,  was  a warrior  woman  who  lived  during  very  dangerous  and 
trying  times.  She  wasn't  taught  that,  as  a female,  her  life's  role  was 
lesser  than  men.  In  fact,  women  have  the  power  of  life.  They  are  sacred  at 
different  stages  of  their  lives,  she  was  told.  They  can  stand  supportively 
behind  their  companions  or  take  the  lead  role  in  ceremony. 

So,  it  was  amazing  for  me  to  read  in  journals  that  Indian  women's  roles 
were  the  drudgery  of  the  village  - they  were  secondary  to  men.  From  those 
non-Native  early  explorers,  that  may  have  been  the  way  they  looked  at 
Indian  women  because  that  is  how  they  saw  the  women  in  their  societies. 

The  "drudgery"  of  garden  work,  as  those  early  explorers  described  it, 
wasn't  drudgery  to  women.  Most  Native  women  knew  the  joy  of  bringing  to 
life  plants  that  would  feed  their  family.  In  the  book,  "Buffalo  Bird 
Woman's  Garden,"  Buffalo  Bird  Woman  tells  about  the  women  singing  to  the 
plants.  Scoff  if  you  will,  but  the  plants  responded.  History  says  they  had 
amazing  crops  without  the  aid  of  insecticides,  herbicides  and  fertilizers. 

For  us  - for  all  women  - our  role  in  society  can  be  wondrous,  exciting 
and  worth  the  journey.  But  my  grandmother  would  say  women  are  neither  more 
than  nor  less  than  the  other  gender.  They  are  part  of  the  balance  - each 
with  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

And  for  women,  "That  Takes  Ovaries!!"  to  maintain  the  balance. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Volunteers  to  search  in  earnest  for  village  elder  missing  since  November 
By  BETH  IPSENj  Staff  Writer 
April  llj  2004 

The  search  for  Tetlin  Elder  Tabessa  Gene  continues  as  volunteers  will 
step  up  the  efforts  to  find  the  85-year-old  woman  as  breakup  begins. 

Gene's  granddaughter  and  village  health  aid  Marianne  Young  said  some 
people  have  sporadically  searched  for  her  grandmother  who's  been  missing 
since  Nov.  17.  Elders  and  volunteers  from  neighboring  villages  will  flock 
to  the  area  Monday  to  help  with  the  efforts. 

"Every  dayj  ever  since  she's  been  gonej  people  have  been  outj"  Young 
said.  "With  the  wind  storms  and  all  the  driftSj  it's  been  very  hard." 

But  now  that  breakup  is  here  and  the  snow  and  ice  are  quickly  meltingj 
people  from  Tetlin  and  surrounding  villages  will  pick  up  the  efforts  to 
find  the  elder  who  is  described  as  a competent  outdoorswoman  who  lived  a 
subsistence  lifestyle. 

Young  said  dogs  will  also  be  used  in  the  search  for  Gene. 

Shortly  after  Gene  was  considered  missingj  volunteers  flooded  the 
village  of  about  130  people  to  locate  the  beloved  grandmother.  Young  said 
she  expects  the  same  response  this  week. 

"Elders  from  Tanacross  are  planning  on  staying  here  throughout  the  whole 
weekj " Young  said . 

But  this  timej  people  are  expecting  to  find  her  bodyj  she  said. 

Young  said  the  large  group  of  searchers  will  also  need  supplieSj  such  as 
food  and  gaSj  to  sustain  them  through  the  week.  They'll  be  sleeping  in  the 
tribal  halls  and  the  village  school. 

Gene  was  last  seen  by  a grandson  who  was  on  his  way  to  school  at  about 
8:30  a.m.  He  spotted  his  grandmother  in  front  of  her  house  making  food  for 
her  dogSj  Young  said. 

"It's  hard  when  she  was  first  gonej"  Young  said.  "You  just  have  to  live 
with  it  day  by  day  until  we  find  her." 

Anyone  who  wants  to  volunteer  or  donate  items  for  the  search  can  call 
the  Tetlin  Village  Council  at  324-2130. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Minerj  Inc. 
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Pikangikum:  Ontario's  ugly  secret 
CHRISTINA  BLIZZARD j Special  to  The  Free  Press 
April  12 j 2004 

PIKANGIKUM  --  It's  this  province's  shamefulj  ugly  secret  --  a place 
critics  call  Ontario's  own  Davis  Inlet.  In  this  remote  Ojibway  communityj 
most  homes  have  no  sewerSj  there's  no  road  out  and  the  community  has  a 
shocking  suicide  rate  among  its  young  people. 

Living  conditions  are  so  appallingj  even  the  London-based  "Indian  agent" 
paid  to  financially  manage  the  reserve  calls  them  "Third  World." 

The  native  band  council  has  repeatedly  asked  the  agentj  consultant  Alan 
Morrisonj  who  has  written  the  band's  cheques  the  last  three  years j to 
check  out  the  poor  conditions  for  himself. 

Morrison  refusedj  saying  the  band  wouldn't  guarantee  his  health  and 
safety. 

"It's  worse  than  Davis  Inlet j"  said  Stan  Beardyj  grand  chief  of  the 


Nishnawbe  Aski  Nation,  comparing  the  place  to  a Labrador  native  settlement 
made  infamous  when  its  high  rate  of  alcoholism  and  gasoline-sniffing  by 
children  flared  up  in  the  national  news. 

"Davis  Inlet  was  caused  by  circumstance,"  said  Beardy.  "This  was 
deliberately  done  by  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"They  are  starving  them  from  their  claim  to  natural  resources,"  he  said. 

The  only  buildings  with  indoor  toilets  are  government  agencies  --  the 
school  and  the  police  and  nursing  stations.  While  the  community  plans  to 
build  15  new  homes  this  summer,  there's  a critical  housing  shortage.  As 
many  as  18  people  jam  into  two-  and  three-bedroom  homes. 

Band  Chief  Paddy  Peters  blamed  the  desperate  conditions  on  federal 
bureaucratic  bungling. 

"It's  criminal  what  is  happening  here,"  Peters  said. 

Few  of  the  2,000  residents  of  this  aboriginal  community  on  the  Berens 
River,  about  250  kilometres  north  of  Dryden,  have  running  water.  Most  have 
only  outhouses  as  toilets,  a terrible  hardship  for  the  elderly  and  young 
children  in  a far  northern  community  where  temperatures  can  dip  to  -30  C. 

When  I visited  last  week.  Children  waded  knee-deep  in  puddles  in  a 
schoolyard  awash  in  mud.  The  only  playground  equipment  was  a skipping  rope 
and  a battered  hockey  net. 

Nearby,  six  wooden,  windowless  portables  housed  some  classes,  while 
Ottawa  has  put  on  hold  plans  to  build  a new  school  for  about  600  children. 

In  the  portable  kindergarten  class,  built  40  years  ago,  exposed 
electrical  wiring  hung  from  the  wall  and  there  was  no  hot  water.  The 
dilapidated  hut  is  so  overrun  by  ants  in  summer  children  are  scared  to  go 
to  school.  Some  days,  it's  so  cold  the  little  ones  have  to  wear  coats  in 
class . 

Peters  blames  problems  on  a three-year-old  edict  from  the  federal 
government  that  forced  the  band  into  so-called  "third-party  management," 
which  costs  the  community  $17,000  a month. 

The  agent  disputes  that  figure  and  says  he  gets  $10,000  a month  to 
manage  their  books. 

Indian  Affairs  would  not  disclose  the  exact  amount  paid  to  the  agent, 
but  confirmed  the  pay  range  for  third-party  managers  for  native 
communities  is  $10,000  to  $20,000  a month,  which  comes  from  band  support 
funds . 

The  third-party  management  order  gives  a company  more  than  1,500 
kilometres  away  in  Southwestern  Ontario  control  over  band  spending. 

Peters  says  the  band  council  has  repeatedly  asked  London-based  Morrison 
to  visit  the  community  to  witness  the  appalling  living  conditions. 

Morrison  refused,  saying  the  band  wouldn't  guarantee  his  health  and 
safety. 

The  band  says  that's  not  something  it  can  do,  especially  considering  the 
harsh  realities  of  life  in  the  north.  Snowmobiles  regularly  go  through  ice 
and  there  is  only  a dirt  runway  at  the  tiny  airport. 

Morrison  said  the  $10,000  a month  he's  paid  to  manage  the  books  for  the 
community  is  "roughly  one  per  cent  of  the  budget.  In  this  case,  the  budget 
is  around  $14  million." 

Morrison  agreed  conditions  in  the  community  are  appalling. 

"It's  Third  World.  I know  that,"  he  said.  "I  deal  with  a lot  of  First 
Nations  and  I have  been  up  north  many,  many  times." 

Though  he  hasn't  visited  Pikangikum,  "I  have  been  through  there  several 
times . 

"They  (the  band  council)  made  a point  of  bringing  this  up,  that  I have 
never  set  foot  in  the  place,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I offered  several  times  to  come  up  and  negotiate.  They  said  they 
could  not  guarantee  my  health  and  safety,"  he  said. 

Morrison  said  he  feared  what  might  happen  if  he  went  to  the  community. 

"I  fully  expected  there  could  be  violence.  They  could  drag  me  off  the 
plane  and  into  the  community  centre  and  place  four  or  five  hundred  angry 
band  members  in  front  of  me. 

"They  have  a police  force.  Why  couldn't  they  have  guaranteed  my  safety 
and  health?"  he  asked. 

Besides,  he  said,  he  can  manage  the  finances  without  visiting  the 
community. 


"Does  your  financial  adviser  come  to  your  home?" 

All  the  same,  he  admits  he  never  has  had  a problem  with  the  band. 

"Their  audit  last  year  was  fine.  They  had  a surplus.  This  year  will  be 
fine,  they  will  have  another  surplus." 

Morrison  said  he's  no  longer  responsible  for  the  reserve's  management, 
since  his  contract  expired  March  31. 

Since  the  community  was  forced  into  third-party  management,  a plan  to 
connect  the  community  to  the  electricity  grid  has  stalled.  That  means 
after  the  new  houses  are  built  this  summer,  the  diesel  generator  that  now 
supplies  them  with  electricity  will  be  inadequate  for  their  needs. 

Morrison  claims  the  band  is  responsible  for  some  of  its  problems  and 
said  it  mismanaged  the  plan  to  put  it  on  the  electricity  grid  and  spent 
money  allocated  for  that  purpose  on  other  items. 

A year-round  road  is  also  on  hold,  meaning  food  and  supplies  from  the 
outside  cost  twice  as  much  as  they  do  in  southern  Ontario. 

At  the  Northern  Store  in  the  closest  community.  Poplar  Hill,  a two-litre 
carton  of  milk  was  $5.49,  potatoes  were  $7.39  for  a five-pound  bag,  a 
small,  wilting  bunch  of  grapes  was  almost  $10,  tomatoes  were  $7.69  a 
kilogram  and  a one-  kilo  bag  of  McIntosh  apples  cost  $6.99.  Gas  cost  close 
to  $2  a litre. 

Poor  quality,  high-priced  food  contributes  to  the  serious  health 
problems  that  plague  aboriginal  people.  Diabetes  rates  are  soaring  in  the 
north.  While  Pikangikum  has  a nursing  station,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it 
staffed.  A doctor  flies  in  every  few  weeks.  Residents  rarely  see  a dentist. 

Health  Canada  statistics  show  the  rate  of  suicide  among  native  youth  is 
three  times  the  national  average. 

In  the  last  15  years,  41  young  people  have  committed  suicide  in 
Pikangikum.  That  figure  could  be  on  the  low  side,  since  many  deaths  go 
unreported  and  some  may  occur  outside  the  community. 

As  recently  as  last  month,  a teen  from  the  community  in  the  care  of  a 
child-welfare  agency  died  in  Sioux  Lookout  --  a suspected  suicide. 

Between  January  2001  and  September  2002,  Health  Canada  recorded  nine 
suicides  and  between  Duly  2002  and  April  2003  there  were  19  documented 
suicide  attempts.  Suicides  often  occur  in  clusters. 

Youth  counsellors  say  the  grief  following  a suicide  is  so  intense,  some 
young  people  see  shadows  of  the  dead  people  beckoning  to  them.  They  may 
interpret  this  as  the  person  calling  them  to  join  them  in  death. 

A First  Nations  youth  at  risk  program  has  been  put  in  place  to  deal  with 
the  suicides  and  with  issues  such  as  solvent  and  substance  abuse.  Gasoline 
sniffing  also  causes  major  problems. 

Peters  said  he  believes  the  third-party  management  order  is  linked  to 
the  band's  plan  to  develop  natural  resource  management  within  an  area 
bounded  by  its  traditional  traplines. 

He  said  multinational  corporations  want  access  to  the  resource  riches  on 
their  traditional  lands. 

"We  were  in  a good  financial  position  when  they  called  in  what  we  call 
an  Indian  agent,"  Peters  said.  "The  only  thing  we  can  figure  out  is  that 
we  were  in  the  way  of  the  government  plan." 

The  band  has  its  own  plan,  the  Whitefeather  Forestry  Initiative,  which 
would  provide  employment  for  the  Ojibway  community.  Native  groups  complain 
big  companies  with  unionized  workforces  often  exclude  aboriginals  from 
their  workforce.  Peters  says  if  the  land  is  developed,  he  wants  jobs  for 
his  people. 

When  the  band  was  first  placed  under  third-party  management  in  2001, 
about  300  band  members  staged  a peaceful  march  to  Winnipeg  in  a last-ditch 
attempt  to  stave  off  what  they  perceived  as  federal  meddling  and 
paternalism . 

They  called  the  march  "We-chee-he-tee-win"  in  Ojibway,  which  means, 
"helping  ourselves."  They  feared  having  their  business  dealings  turned 
over  to  an  Indian  agent  1,500  kilometres  away  would  mean  the  band  council 
would  lose  control. 

A spokesperson  for  Indian  Affairs  in  Thunder  Bay,  which  oversees 
management  of  the  band,  said  the  government  is  aware  of  the  desperate 
living  conditions  on  the  reserve  and  is  working  with  the  band  council  to 
resolve  some  issues. 


"We  have  had  meetings  with  them  concerning  the  situation  and  we  have 
scheduled  a meeting  with  them  in  the  near  future/'  Susan  Bertrand  said. 
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Paul  Martin  plans  major  meeting  with  aboriginal  leaders,  ministers 
SUE  BAILEY 
Canadian  Press 
April  7,  2004 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  will  host  in  coming  weeks  an 
aboriginal  summit  aimed  at  easing  the  social  miseries  of  Canada's  first 
peoples . 

Leaders  of  all  five  major  native  groups  representing  those  on  and  off 
reserve,  as  well  as  the  Inuit,  are  to  be  included.  Indian  Affairs  Minister 
Andy  Mitchell  and  Privy  Council  President  Denis  Coderre,  responsible  for 
Metis  issues,  will  be  among  ministers  in  attendance,  sources  said.  It's 
all  part  of  Martin's  bid  to  ease  what  his  government  has  called  "shameful" 
aboriginal  poverty.  "The  meeting  will  be  focused  on  areas  that  make  a 
tangible  difference  in  peoples'  lives,"  said  a government  source  close  to 
the  planning  who  did  not  wish  to  be  named. 

No  date  or  place  have  been  confirmed,  but  the  gathering  is  tentatively 
planned  for  mid-April. 

Talks  will  include  lagging  health,  education  and  employment  standards 
for  aboriginal  people,  sources  said. 

"It's  establishing,  as  the  prime  minister  has  said,  a new  direction  and 
priorities  in  the  aboriginal  file,"  said  one  official. 

"We  want  to  set  a new  direction  and  strengthen  the  relationship." 

The  full-day  meeting  follows  up  on  Martin's  gathering  March  11  with 
leaders  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  the  Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami  and 
the  Metis  National  Council,  said  the  source. 

Left  out  were  the  country's  two  other  major  related  groups  - the 
Congress  of  Aboriginal  Peoples,  representing  off-reserve  people,  and  the 
Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada. 

Their  leaders  were  upset  at  the  exclusion. 

The  planned  gathering  is  a rare  chance  for  all  five  groups  to  meet  with 
a sitting  prime  minister,  said  a senior  government  source  who  spoke  on 
condition  of  anonymity. 

"At  the  end  of  the  day,  it's  going  to  be  a new  direction,  new 
priorities . " 

The  meeting  will  come  even  though  Martin's  own  aides  have  advised  him 
against  such  politically  unpopular  initiatives  before  an  expected  election. 

The  prime  minister  has  repeatedly  declared  his  desire  to  chip  away  at  a 
rock-face  of  colossal  problems  confronting  aboriginals  that  have  stymied 
successive  governments. 

"We've  got  to  start  focusing  on  some  of  these  hard  issues,"  said  an 
aboriginal  leader  who  didn't  wish  to  be  named. 

The  challenges  include  a decaying  and  often  moulding  native  housing 
stock  that  is  now  also  being  investigated  for  cancer-causing  asbestos. 

Lagging  native  education  and  health  standards  are  also  expected  to  be 
discussed . 
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Ontario  gives  $166M  boost  to  aboriginal  health 
CANADIAN  PRESS 
April  7,  2004 

The  Ontario  government  is  spending  $166.5  million  over  five  years  to 
continue  a program  that  improves  the  health  of  aboriginals. 

"We  are  renewing  the  Aboriginal  Healing  and  Wellness  Strategy  because  it 
works/'  Community  and  Social  Services  Minister  Sandra  Pupatello  said  at  a 
news  conference  today. 

"The  investment  is  more  than  paying  for  itself  in  improved  health  and 
stronger  family  life  in  aboriginal  communities  in  Ontario." 

The  program,  which  began  in  1994,  is  a partnership  between  the  province 
and  15  aboriginal  organizations  and  First  Nations.  It  combines  traditional 
and  contemporary  health  services  for  aboriginals  on  reserves  and  in  urban 
areas . 

Pupatello  said  more  90  per  cent  of  participants  feel  their  overall 
health  and  family  situations  improved  because  of  the  program. 

Patricia  Baxter,  who  helps  head  the  program,  says  it  "blends  aboriginal 
medicine-wheel  concepts  addressing  physical,  mental,  emotional  and 
spiritual  needs  with  contemporary  health  and  healing  practices." 

"We  are  working  with  the  government  to  improve  the  health  and  healing  of 
our  people,"  said  Baxter,  the  program's  aboriginal  co-chair. 

The  money  will  be  used  for  shelters  for  women  and  kids  fleeing  violence; 
crisis  intervention  programs  in  47  remote  northern  First  Nations  to 
address  youth  suicide  and  family  violence;  Aboriginal  Health  Access 
Centres  providing  a range  of  health  services;  community  wellness  programs; 
healing  lodges  that  use  traditional  healing  approaches  to  treat  sexual 
assault,  addictions  and  family  dysfunction;  and  treatment  centres  for 
aboriginal  youth  with  addiction  problems 
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Aboriginal  health  elective  at  McMaster  University 

med  school  first  of  its  kind 

NEENA  CHOWDHURY 

Canadian  Press 

April  8,  2004 

TORONTO  (CP)  - Medical  students  at  Hamilton's  McMaster  University  have 
wrapped  up  the  first  year  of  an  in-depth  course  that's  being  called  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

This  past  fall,  the  Ontario  university  launched  a five-month  aboriginal 
health  elective,  created  by  both  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  medical 
students  and  faculty,  said  third-year  student  Todd  Young. 

Young  said  he  saw  the  need  for  such  a course  through  his  years  working 
as  an  outpost  nurse  in  aboriginal  communities  and  through  research  he 
conducted  with  fellow  students. 

"We  looked  at  undergraduate  medical  programs  - there  are  16  in  Canada  - 
and  we  looked  at  various  aspects  of  aboriginal  issues  throughout  all  those 


programs/'  Young  said  by  phone  from  his  home  in  Guelph,  Ont. 

The  group  found  that  about  75  per  cent  of  Canada's  medical  school 
programs  offered  a couple  of  lectures  or  clinical  placements,  but  "none  of 
them  had  a formal  aboriginal  health  elective  that  used  all  the  tools  of 
learning  to  instruct  their  medical  students,"  he  said. 

"So  this  is  unique  in  that  it  brings  together  experts  in  a lecture 
format,  it  provides  problem-based  learning,  it  involves  community  visits 
to  local  health  clinics,  as  well  as  to  Six  Nations  (an  aboriginal 
community  near  Hamilton)." 

Young  said  the  30  students  enrolled  in  the  course  also  met  both 
aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  health-care  workers  who  have  worked  in 
native  communities  for  years. 

Dr.  Cornelia  Wieman,  director  of  native  students  health  sciences  for 
McMaster's  health  sciences  faculty,  said  her  office  helped  the  medical 
students  with  creating  the  elective,  in  part  by  providing  input  from  an 
aboriginal  perspective. 

"My  own  sense  of  this  elective  is  this  is  just  one  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it's  a step  that  I feel  very  positive  about,"  Wieman  said 
from  her  home  near  Hamilton. 

"There  are  over  one  million  First  Nations  people  in  this  country  and 
probably  many  more  when  you  include  the  other  groups,  such  as  the  Metis 
people  and  the  Inuit  people,"  said  Wieman,  one  of  only  three  aboriginal 
psychiatrists  in  Canada. 

"And  our  reality  right  now  (is)  that  the  majority  of  health-care 
services  are  provided  to  us  by  non-aboriginal  health  professionals  simply 
because  we  don't  have  that  many  practising  aboriginal  physicians." 

Young  said  the  goal  of  McMaster's  aboriginal  course  is  to  meet  three  key 
needs : 

"The  first  need  is  most  importantly  to  meet  the  needs  of  aboriginal 
people  and  communities  in  Canada,"  Young  said. 

The  second  is  to  fulfil  the  educational  needs  of  medical  students.  "And 
part  of  that  education  is  to  have  the  tools  to  become  sensitive, 
culturally  competent  health-care  providers,"  he  said. 

Lastly,  the  course  is  aimed  at  meeting  the  obligation  of  social 
accountability  to  Canada's  aboriginal  people. 

The  students  have  been  given  feedback  throughout  the  course,  and  Young 
said  one  student  described  a recent  visit  to  the  Six  Nations  community  as 
the  best  experience  of  medical  school,  so  far. 

"And  I think  the  reason  for  that  is  sometimes  we  can  get  caught  up  in 
the  biology  and  the  pathophysiology  of  illness,"  he  said.  "But  social 
factors  have  a huge  impact  on  the  health  of  people,  and  so  students  are 
very  excited  that  they're  being  given  the  opportunity  to  become  aware  of 
some  of  those  social  factors  affecting  aboriginal  people." 

Wieman  said  there  are  still  a "significant  number"  of  aboriginals  who 
have  a different  perspective  of  health-care  services.  They  may  have  a 
preference  for  traditional  healing  practices,  to  which  medical  students 
trained  in  the  western  health-care  system  may  have  had  little  or  no 
exposure . 

She  cited  the  example  of  "smudging,"  which  involves  burning  a small 
amount  of  herbs,  sage  or  sweetgrass;  it  can  alarm  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  ceremony  because  people  are  lighting  fires  in  hospital  rooms. 

Wieman  said  this  can  lead  to  misunderstandings  between  aboriginal 
patients  - who  may  see  the  ceremony  as  promoting  healing  - and  their 
doctors . 

McMaster's  elective  teaches  some  traditional  healing  ceremonies,  along 
with  some  aboriginal  history,  with  the  aim  of  increasing  understanding 
between  doctor  and  patient,  she  said. 

"The  hope  is  that  with  greater  awareness  comes  greater  cultural 
sensitivity  in  delivering  health  care." 
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A Banker  at  Home  in  2 Worlds 
By  BERNARD  SIMON 
April  11,  2004 
Toronto 

A prominent  Canadian  Mohawk  chief  once  described  Ronald  L.  lamieson  as 
having  a moccasin  in  one  community  and  a black  dress  shoe  in  another. 

Mr.  lamieson  is  a Mohawk  who  lives  on  the  Six  Nations  reserve  west  of 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  the  steel-making  center.  His  sister  is  the  elected 
chief  of  the  reserve.  But  Mr.  lamieson  usually  gets  home  only  on  weekends; 
during  the  week,  he  is  at  his  desk  at  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  Toronto, 
where  he  is  a senior  vice  president  and  in  charge  of  the  bank's  aboriginal 
banking  unit. 

Canadian  financial  institutions  are  paying  more  attention  to  the 
nation's  980,000  native  people,  defined  as  North  American  Indians;  Metis, 
or  people  of  mixed  blood;  and  Inuit,  also  known  to  Americans  as  Eskimos. 

With  help  from  billions  of  dollars  in  land-claim  settlements  and  joint 
ventures  with  established  corporations,  these  groups  are  starting  more 
businesses  in  Canada.  According  to  Mr.  lamieson,  the  Bank  of  Montreal's 
loans-and-deposits  business  with  native  communities  has  shown  "double- 
digit compound  growth,  and  we  see  this  continuing." 

Mr.  lamieson,  55,  said  there  were  many  naysayers  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  in  1992  to  set  up  its  aboriginal  unit.  Many  of  Canada's 
600  native  communities  are  in  remote  areas,  accessible  only  by  plane  or 
boat.  Most  are  mired  in  poverty,  with  towering  unemployment  and  wrenching 
social  problems,  including  high  rates  of  alcoholism  and  suicide. 

Part  of  the  job  is  dealing  with  outsiders'  misperceptions.  The 
stereotype  "of  Indians  being  a lazy  lot  who  can't  look  after  their  money 
just  doesn't  hold  up,"  Mr.  lamieson  said. 

Financial  institutions  face  an  obstacle  in  the  form  of  the  Indian  Act, 
the  law  governing  native  communities  and  their  relations  with  outsiders. 
Under  the  act,  people  living  on  reserves  are  not  permitted  to  pledge  their 
homes  or  other  assets  as  collateral  for  loans.  Furthermore,  few  native 
people  are  willing  to  incorporate  their  businesses  because,  under  the  law, 
they  would  lose  their  exemption  from  income  taxes  by  doing  so. 

But  for  Canada's  big  banks,  these  drawbacks  are  gradually  being 
overshadowed  by  an  awareness  of  the  potential  market.  The  native 
population  grew  4.1  percent  a year,  on  average,  in  the  five  years  ending 
in  2001,  five  times  the  national  average.  More  than  two-thirds  of  native 
people  now  live  outside  reserves,  and  education  and  income  levels  are 
rising. 

Several  communities  have  also  gained  financial  muscle  as  a result  of 
payments  by  the  federal  government  to  settle  claims  over  ancestral  lands. 
These  payments  so  far  total  1.6  billion  Canadian  dollars  ($1.2  billion) 
and  have  spawned  a number  of  sizable  businesses,  including  airlines, 
construction  companies  and  hotels. 

Brian  Gibbings,  an  investment  management  consultant  in  Toronto  whose 
clients  include  the  Inuvialuit  Regional  Corporation  of  Inuvik  in  the 
Northwest  Territories,  said  that  aboriginal  groups  "are  much  better 
advised  now  than  15  or  20  years  ago." 

"They're  a match  for  the  banks  and  the  oil  companies  when  it  comes  to 
negotiating,"  Mr.  Gibbings  said. 

Typically,  the  land-claims  settlements  also  grant  communities  a measure 
of  self-government  and  part  of  the  royalties  from  mines  and  oil  and  gas 
wells.  Mining  and  energy  companies  operating  in  or  near  native  communities 
are  increasingly  sourcing  out  work  to  local  contractors.  BHP  Billiton 
Diamonds,  which  operates  a large  diamond  mine  in  the  Northwest  Territories, 
estimates  that  it  placed  orders  worth  123.6  million  Canadian  dollars  with 
native  businesses  in  2002,  an  increase  of  almost  17  percent  from  the 


previous  year. 

Reflecting  a more  assertive  approach  among  a new  generation  of  leaders, 
Bernd  Christmas,  chief  executive  of  the  Membertou  First  Nation  in  Nova 
Scotia,  said  that  "the  reliance  on  government  dollars  can't  occur  anymore. 

"We  were  once  self-sufficient  and  self-governing,  and  there's  no  reason 
why  we  can't  continue  to  do  that  in  modern  times,"  Mr.  Christmas  said. 

The  Membertou  band  employs  370  people  in  businesses  that  include  fish 
processing,  civil  engineering  and  catering.  The  band  has  run  a surplus  on 
its  budget  since  1999. 

Joseph  Tokwiro  Norton,  grand  chief  of  the  Kahnawake  band  south  of 
Montreal,  said  his  community  increasingly  needed  the  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  as  partners  for  business  projects,  which  include  a 
company  providing  software  for  Internet  gambling,  a campus  for  technology 
businesses  and  plans  for  a port  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

According  to  the  latest  national  census,  27,000  businesses,  28  percent 
more  than  in  1996,  were  owned  by  native  people  in  2001.  The  number  who 
were  self-employed  grew  by  5.5  percent  a year  from  1998  to  2001,  or  10 
times  the  rate  among  other  Canadians. 

Mr.  Christmas  said  the  Bank  of  Montreal  was  "way  ahead  in  the  beginning" 
in  spotting  the  potential  of  the  market.  Mr.  Jamieson,  he  said,  "explained 
to  people  how  to  bridge  the  gap  between  their  communities  and  Bay  Street," 
referring  to  Toronto's  equivalent  of  Wall  Street. 

Jocelyne  Soulodre,  president  of  the  Canadian  Council  for  Aboriginal 
Business,  which  promotes  greater  involvement  in  the  mainstream  economy, 
said  that  the  Bank  of  Montreal's  commitment  "goes  back  to  a time  when  it 
was  fairly  unusual."  Mr.  Jamieson,  who  is  the  council's  co-chairman,  "saw 
this  organization  through  some  pretty  rough  times,"  Ms.  Soulodre  said.  "He 
stuck  it  out." 

The  bank,  which  is  the  smallest  of  Canada's  big  five  banks  and  owns 
Harris  Bank  of  Chicago,  has  opened  17  branches  on  Indian  reserves. 
Sometimes,  its  chairman  and  chief  executive,  F.  Anthony  Comper,  attends 
the  opening  ceremonies. 

To  overcome  the  Indian  Act's  ban  on  direct  mortgage  lending,  the  bank 
has  negotiated  deals  with  19  communities  for  their  band  councils  to  act  as 
its  agents.  As  Mr.  Jamieson  describes  the  arrangement,  the  councils  "agree 
to  assist  us  in  collecting  on  our  loans." 

So  far,  Mr.  Jamieson  said,  the  bank  had  advanced  close  to  50  million 
Canadian  dollars  in  housing  loans  without  one  foreclosure.  The  proportion 
of  write-offs  on  loans  to  native-owned  businesses  is  less  than  half  the 
bank's  overall  bad-debt  record,  he  said. 

All  of  Canada's  major  banks,  as  well  as  Quebec's  caisses  populaires,  or 
credit  unions,  now  offer  similar  services  through  aboriginal  banking 
divisions.  The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank  has  set  up  a separate  subsidiary, 
known  as  First  Nations  Bank  of  Canada,  in  partnership  with  the  Federation 
of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations. 

In  spite  of  the  successes,  Mr.  Jamieson  said  that  "the  reviews  would  be 
mixed"  on  the  record  of  aboriginal  businesses.  He  said  that  many 
enterprises  remained  undercapitalized  and  that  their  owners  were  often 
disadvantaged  by  a lack  of  financial  expertise  and  their  remote  locations. 

True  success,  he  said  he  told  a former  chairman  of  the  bank,  would  come 
"when  you  don't  need  Ron  Jamieson  here." 
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Peacekeepers:  Earning  Their  Name 
By:  Kenneth  Deer 


Volume  13,  Number  10,  March  26,  2004 

Never  has  the  name  Peacekeepers  been  more  appropriate  with  the  Kahnawake 
Peacekeepers  patrolling  Kanehsatake. 

After  the  violence  of  January  12  and  13  with  the  Kanehsatake  police 
station  surrounded  by  demonstrators  and  the  house  of  Grand  Chief  James 
Gabriel  burned  to  the  ground,  the  actions  by  the  Kahnawake  Peacekeepers  to 
defuse  the  situation  and  bring  peace  to  the  community  is  quite  remarkable. 

Kanehsatake  community  members  have  high  praise  for  their  work  and 
professionalism.  From  arresting  DWIs  to  putting  out  house  fires,  the 
community  is  pleasantly  surprised  at  their  versatility  and  skills. 

The  community  also  knows  that  this  kind  of  service  is  coming  to  an  end. 

If  there  is  no  extension  of  the  Peacekeepers'  mandate,  they  will  leave 
on  March  31.  And  who  and  what  will  take  their  place  is  not  clear  at  this 
time. 

The  powers  that  be  should  take  careful  consideration  of  the  current 
peaceful  situation  in  Kanehsatake.  The  Mohawk  Council  of  Kanehsatake,  the 
governments  of  Canada  and  Quebec  should  be  watching  how  the  community  is 
being  policed,  how  the  community  respects  their  presence  and  how  the  peace 
is  being  kept. 

If  the  peace  is  not  broken,  don't  do  anything  to  break  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  Kahnawake  Peacekeepers  cannot  stay  there 
indefinitely,  but  asking  them  to  leave  overnight  will  leave  a very  big 
vacuum.  They  should  be  withdrawn  over  a length  of  time,  which  will  allow 
the  new  policing  agreement  to  be  implemented  in  a reasonable  way.  Rushing 
the  new  agreement,  possibly  with  a new  police  chief  and  new  officers  on 
April  1,  can  lead  to  chaos,  confusion  and  animosity  from  the  very 
community  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  keep  the  peace. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  potential  new  officers  are  the  ones  that 
were  surrounded  in  the  police  station  in  January.  Are  they  able  to  keep 
their  emotions  in  check  or  will  there  be  payback?  Will  the  new  police 
officers  move  in  immediately  on  April  1 and  forcefully  impose  themselves 
on  the  community? 

Brute  force  is  not  the  answer.  The  Kahnawake  Peacekeepers  proved  that. 
They  are  able  to  carry  out  their  work  with  the  support  of  the  community, 
not  in  spite  of  the  community. 

They  did  their  investigation  of  the  arson  on  James  Gabriel's  house  and 
turned  the  file  over  to  the  Crown  Prosecutor.  If  there  are  no  arrests  on 
that  case,  it  is  because  the  Crown  is  dragging  its  feet.  Is  the  Crown 
delaying  the  warrants  until  the  Peacekeepers  leave  so  that  the  warrants 
will  be  executed  under  the  new  policing  agreement?  Would  the  Crown 
Prosecutor  be  playing  politics  with  arsonists? 

We  hope  not.  But  it  is  in  the  realm  of  possibility. 

Grand  Chief  James  Gabriel  and  the  two  governments  are  playing  a 
dangerous  game.  If  they  are  careful  and  play  their  cards  right,  it  could 
be  a peaceful  transition.  But,  if  they  make  a mistake,  or  if  they  are  too 
hasty,  it  could  lead  to  confrontation,  violence  and  maybe  bloodshed. 

The  men,  women  and  children  of  Kanehsatake  are  not  criminals  and  they 
deserve  a peaceful  community.  They  have  had  peace  for  over  two  months  now. 
Don't  take  that  peace  away  for  the  sake  of  petty  politics  and  payback. 
Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door. 
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Cree  kiskipizun/gray  goose  moon 
Mohawk  Onerahtokha/budding  time  moon 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  INDIAN-HERITAGE-L  Mailing  List;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


I want  to  tell  you  that  if  the  Great  Spirit  had  chosen  anyone  to  be 
the  chief  of  this  country,  it  is  myself." 

Chief  Sitting  Bull,  Hunkpapa  Lakota 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


The  lead  article  in  this  issue  comes  from  the  First  Nations  of  Canada. 

There  is  a serious  movement  in  Canada  to  dump  the  Reserve  System  and 
create  autonomous  Aboriginal  Lands.  Sounds  good,  doesn't  it?  Get  rid  of 
the  "concentration  camps"  and  treaties  that  aren't  being  observed  anyway, 
and  provide  tribes  with  their  own  territories  to  manage  as  they  please. 

But  read  more  deeply  and  with  an  eye  to  past  history  in  the  United 
States,  when  Indian  tribes  (often  looking  down  the  business  end  of  a U.S. 
Cavalry  rifle)  accepted  similar  offers.  The  Canadian  proposal  is  more 
appropriately  being  refered  to  as  Apartheid  Canada  and  is  nothing  more 
than  a "white  wash"  of  the  same  damn  "Indian  Question"  that  the  invaders 
in  the  U.S.  have  been  trying  to  answer  for  centuries  with  a resounding, 
"No  Indians!" 

Does  anyone  remember  "Indian  Territory",  now  known  as  the  state  of 
Oklahoma?  After  the  death  marches  that  were  supposed  to  lead  to  Indian 
Land  for  as  long  as  the  grass  shall  grow,  it  only  took  a few  years  for 
the  U.S.  to  decide  white  settlers  needed  that  land,  too.  The  grass  never 
stopped  growing,  but  it's  taken  tribal  people  in  Oklahoma  nearly  a hundred 
years  to  regain  bits  and  pieces  of  the  land  they  were  guaranteed  in 
exchange  for  the  homeland  they  left  --  and  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
accomplishing  that  by  paying  for  it  a second  time.  Hopefully  new  deeds 
are  more  binding  than  old  treaties  were. 

Does  anyone  in  any  official  capacity  remember  the  Treaty  of  Fort 
Laramie?  If  they  do,  they  sure  aren't  giving  the  Black  Hills  back  to  the 
Lakota/Dakota/Nakota . 

All  the  above  is  entirely  true.  The  cited  examples  all  occurred  in 
Amerikka.  The  people  who  invaded  the  U.S.  and  squatted  there  were  pretty 
much  from  the  same  cultural  stock  as  those  who  wound  up  in  Canada.  And 
their  dealings  with  indigenous  peoples  over  the  years  have  been  strikingly 
similar,  lust  as  in  the  U.S.,  if  Indian  reserves  are  dissolved,  and 
Canadian  Indians  accept  "autonomous  Indian  land,"  it  may  well  only 
maintain  that  status  so  long  as  non-Indian  Canadians  have  no  reason  to 
covet  it. 


Read  this  carefully:  This  effort,  no  matter  what  pretty  colors  it  is 
painted  in,  is  nothing  more  than  a way  to  wiggle  out  of  treaties. 

Indian  People  cannot  permit  this  heinous  act  to  come  to  fruition. 


Dohiyi  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 
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Dump  native  reserve  system 

report:  PM,  aboriginal  leaders  to  meet  at  summit 
Bill  Curry  and  Sean  Myers 
CanWest  News  Service;  Calgary  Herald 
April  19,  2004 

As  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  and  more  than  20  cabinet  ministers  meet 
today  for  a historic  summit  with  aboriginal  leaders,  a new  report  is 
calling  on  Ottawa  to  give  up  on  the  entire  reserve  system. 

In  a report  called  Apartheid:  Canada's  Ugly  Secret,  the  Canadian 
Taxpayers  Federation's  Centre  for  Aboriginal  Policy  Change  says  reserve 
lands  should  be  handed  over  to  the  aboriginals  currently  living  on  them. 

The  chief  of  the  Siksika  Nation  said  the  report  ignores  the  history 
behind  the  creation  of  the  reserves. 

"They  don't  understand  the  whole  reason  why  reserves  were  created  in  the 
first  place,"  said  Chief  Strater  Crowfoot  of  the  report.  "For  us,  it's  a 
part  of  our  treaty  rights." 

Tanis  Fiss,  the  author  of  the  report,  says  such  a change  would  improve 
housing  on  reserves  because  there  would  be  an  incentive  for  residents  to 
renovate  and  maintain  the  properties  they  inhabit. 

Phasing  out  the  tax  exemption  for  First  Nations  who  live  and  work  on 
reserves  would  also  take  away  Ottawa's  "perverse  incentive"  that  rewards 
aboriginals  for  staying  in  communities  that  are  not  economically 
sustainable,  the  report  states. 

"We're  spending  $7.5  billion  a year  on  aboriginal  affairs  and  our 
neighbours  living  on  reserves  are  living  in  Third  World  conditions  for  the 
most  part.  Clearly,  it's  not  working  and  we  need  to  start  talking  about 
solutions  other  than  the  status  quo  because  clearly  the  status  quo  doesn't 
work,"  said  Fiss. 

Crowfoot,  a direct  descendent  of  Chief  Crowfoot  who  was  a key  historical 
figure  in  the  signing  of  Treaty  7 more  than  125  years  ago,  says  he  doesn't 
oppose  eliminating  the  tax  exemption,  but  he  has  one  condition. 

"Fine,  just  pay  it  out,"  said  Crowfoot.  "Dust  pay  us  what  you  owe  us." 

With  its  oil  and  gas  revenues,  Siksika  is  one  of  the  richest  reserves  in 
Alberta  and  annually  puts  $200  million  back  into  southern  Alberta's 
economy,  according  to  Crowfoot. 

The  report  notes,  however,  that  with  the  average  population  of  Canada's 
629  reserves  now  at  641  people,  their  size  is  often  too  small  to  achieve 
economic  self-sufficiency. 

Fiss  says  she  doubts  her  solution  will  be  advocated  by  any  of  the  70 
aboriginal  leaders  invited  into  today's  summit  because  they  have  a self- 
interest  in  the  status  quo. 

"The  Indian  industry,  as  I describe  in  the  study,  needs  the  reserve 
system  to  exist  and  it  also  needs  the  communities  to  be  dependent  on 
federal  transfer  payments,"  she  said. 


"They  need  the  people  to  be  dependent  in  order  to  justify  their  own 
existence.  So  it's  a vicious  circle,  unfortunately,  and  of  course  the 
federal  government  plays  to  that  with  the  perverse  incentives  that  they 
actually  offer  aboriginals  to  stay  on  reserves  and  probably  the  most  well- 
known  incentive  is  the  tax  exemption." 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Andy  Mitchell  rejected  the  report's  main 
recommendation . 

"On  the  surface,  what  they  appear  to  be  suggesting  is  that  we'll  simply 
reject  the  idea  that  there  may  be  a different  cultural  way  of  approaching 
things,"  he  said.  "The  whole  idea  of  property  being  held  by  a community, 
that's  a basic  tenet  of  aboriginal  life.  It's  existed  for  centuries  and  to 
simply  suggest  that  those  of  us  who  have  a European-based  idea  of  land 
tenure  (our)  ways  are  necessarily  better  ...  I won't  accept  that  as 
being  an  absolute.  Simply  because  there's  a different  approach  in  terms  of 
how  land  is  held  doesn't  mean  that  it's  an  inappropriate  way." 

Phil  Fontaine,  the  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  also 
rejected  an  end  to  reserves. 

"Reserves  are  our  homeland.  Reserves  are  all  that  is  left  of  all  of  the 
land  that  we  used  to  occupy  and  possess  so  we're  not  about  to  give  up 
reserves,"  he  said.  "But  I think  the  point  that  has  to  be  made  is  that 
reserves  are  not  inherently  flawed.  The  challenge  we  have  is  to  ensure 
there  are  appropriate  resources  and  that  we  do  better  with  what  we  have.  I 
don't  think  you're  going  to  get  much  argument  from  the  government  that  co- 
ordination among  all  of  the  federal  ministries  is  lacking." 

Both  Mitchell  and  the  prime  minister  are  expected  to  deliver  significant 
speeches  at  today's  summit  that  will  outline  the  government's  priorities 
for  the  aboriginal  file. 
smyers@theherald . canwest . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Calgary  Herald. 
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Tex  Hall  urges  noise  in  quiet  crisis 
April  9,  2004 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Southwest  Staff  Reporter  / Indian  Country  Today 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  addressed  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association's  13th 
Annual  Convention  and  urged  defeat  of  the  nomination  of  William  Myers  to 
serve  on  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Hall  also  urged  American  Indians  to  get  out  and  vote  in  record  numbers 
in  the  next  election  and  ensure  the  future  well  being  of  Indian  country. 

"Myers  most  recently  served  as  the  Interior  Department's  Solicitor  where 
he  advocated  the  rollback  of  protection  for  Native  American  sacred  sites 
on  public  lands.  These  lands  are  central  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
for  many  of  our  Native  American  people,"  Hall  told  NIGA  on  April  5. 

Hall  said  when  Myers  served  as  solicitor  he  decided  to  reverse  a prior 
decision  and  open  the  way  for  a gold  mine  that  would  destroy  several 
Quechan  Nation's  sacred  sites. 

"This  is  just  in  California.  Think  of  the  damage  Myers  could  do  as  a 
lifetime  federal  judge  for  the  appeals  court  that  oversees  nine  Western 
states  containing  more  Indian  reservations  than  any  other  circuit." 

Urging  a filibuster.  Hall  said  Myer's  nomination  advanced  to  the  Senate 
Floor  after  a 10  - 9 party  line  vote  in  the  Senate  Dudiciary  Committee. 
Democratic  leaders  have  said  they  will  filibuster  his  nomination  if  it  is 
brought  up  before  the  full  Senate. 

"Felix  Cohen  once  likened  the  treatment  of  Indian  tribes  to  a canary  in 
a coal  mine.  To  me,  it's  starting  to  look  more  like  a canary  in  a gold 


mine. " 

Praising  NIGA  for  its  accomplishments  in  serving  Indian  country.  Hall 
said  this  is  a special  year  for  him,  and  for  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians. 

"It  was  60  years  ago  that  NCAI  was  founded  in  1944  in  Denver  by  80 
Indian  men  and  women  from  a wide  range  of  tribal  backgrounds  who  felt  they 
had  to  fight  the  new  termination  and  old  assimilation  policies  of  the 
federal  government,"  he  said. 

The  original  founders  included  Flathead  historian  and  novelist  D'arcy 
McNickle  and  NCAI's  first  president,  Dudge  Napoleon  Johnson  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 

"Over  the  past  60  years,  NCAI  has  played  a crucial  role  in  stimulating 
Native  political  awareness  and  activism,  providing  a forum  for  debates  on 
vital  issues  affecting  reservations  and  tribes,  overseeing  litigation 
efforts,  and  organizing  lobbying  activities  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  other 
states . " 

NCAI  has  fought  against  government  efforts  to  terminate  the  reservation 
system,  worked  to  create  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  protected  the 
rights  of  Alaskan  Natives,  and  secured  voting.  Social  Security  and  other 
civil  rights  for  Native  peoples,  he  said. 

"Today,  we  are  fighting  harder  than  ever  to  protect  our  tribal 
sovereignty. " 

Hall  said  American  Indians  have  power  in  today's  American  political 
landscape.  Hall  pointed  out  that  NCAI  created  the  Native  Vote  2004 
initiative  to  drive  American  Indian  voting  participation  to  record  levels 
in  the  2004  elections. 

"In  this  year's  State  of  the  Indian  Nations  address,  I set  a goal  of 
attaining  one  million  Native  votes  in  the  November  general  election.  That 
may  seem  high.  But  let  me  tell  you  - not  only  is  this  possible,  it's  going 
to  happen." 

Hall  encouraged  tribes  to  look  at  the  Help  America  Vote  Act  (HAVA) . 

"In  my  state,  it  is  being  used  dangerously  to  limit  tribal  voting  rights 
by  requiring  state  driver  licenses,  instead  of  tribal  identification,  and 
street  mailing  addresses,  instead  of  rural  box  numbers. 

Hall  said  the  Native  vote  would  make  a difference. 

"We  have  already  been  given  the  credit  for  the  2002  election  of  Sen.  Tim 
Johnson  in  South  Dakota  and  the  2000  defeat  of  Sen.  Slade  Gorton  in 
Washington.  Last  year,  the  Native  vote  was  a key  factor  in  the  election  of 
new  governors  in  Oklahoma,  Arizona  and  Bill  Richardson  here  in  New  Mexico. 

"Recent  polls  show  Sen.  John  Kerry  and  President  George  Bush  in  a tie 
here  in  this  state,  so  you  can  imagine  just  how  important  the  Native  vote 
will  be  in  seven  months." 

In  Arizona,  the  2002  Governor's  election  was  won  by  only  1,800  votes  out 
of  1.2  million  cast.  The  deciding  votes  probably  came  from  one  or  more  of 
the  states'  Indian  reservations. 

In  2004,  the  Indian  vote  will  decide  whether  Senator  Tom  Daschle  gets 
re-elected  in  South  Dakota,  whether  Senator  Byron  Dorgan  gets  re-elected 
in  North  Dakota,  whether  Senator  Lisa  Murkowski  get  re-elected  in  Alaska, 
and  whether  Congressman  Brad  Carson  is  elected  to  the  Senate  in  Oklahoma. 

So  far,  the  Native  vote  in  the  2004  primaries  and  caucuses  has  been  at  a 
reported  record  level  in  three  states.  In  North  Dakota:  11.5  percent  of 
total  votes  cast;  Arizona:  19  percent  of  registered  Native  voters;  New 
Mexico:  18  percent  of  registered  Native  voters. 

"We  are  going  to  work  night  and  day  to  see  that  that  trend  continues. 
Back  in  North  Dakota,  the  tribes  ran  radio  ads,  set  up  phone  banks,  and 
went  door-to-door  on  election  day  to  drive  the  Native  vote  to  record 
levels  in  the  Feb.  3 caucuses. 

"As  a result.  North  Dakota  District  4 - located  on  my  reservation  - cast 
more  votes  than  any  other  district  in  the  entire  state,  including  those  in 
all  of  the  major  cities.  In  fact,  the  Native  vote  was  the  highest 
percentage  ever  recorded  by  North  Dakota  tribes  in  a statewide  vote." 

Hall  pointed  out  that  already  the  U.S.  Senate  voted  down  on  party  lines 
a proposed  increase  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  budget  of  $2.3  billion. 

"The  Bush  administration's  proposed  2005  budget  cuts  Indian  health 
hospitals  and  clinics  construction  by  56  percent,  Indian  school 


construction  by  19  percent,  tribal  colleges  by  11.5  percent,  including  the 
elimination  of  all  funding  for  the  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in  my 
own  state  of  North  Dakota  and  the  Crownpoint  Institute  of  Technology  here 
in  New  Mexico,"  said  Hall. 

The  budget  proposal  also  cuts  $52  million  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  law  enforcement,  roads  and  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  programs. 
The  Indian  Housing  Loan  Guarantee  program  is  slated  to  be  cut  by  83 
percent,  the  Tribal  Courts  program  by  26  percent  and  the  tribal  COPS 
program  by  20  percent. 

"Dust  a couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  Interior  Department  sprang  its  initial 
2006  budget  plan  on  us.  We  learned  the  administration  intends  to  cut  the 
bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget  by  3.6  percent,  which  in  real  dollars 
equals  $78  million. 

"Asking  us  to  somehow  prioritize  which  programs  in  the  BIA  we  think 
should  be  cut  is  like  asking  Indian  country  to  decide  which  child  should 
go  hungry,  which  elder  should  go  unprotected,  and  which  of  those  who  need 
medical  help  should  go  untreated." 

He  said  all  BIA  programs  should  be  exempt  from  any  reductions,  period. 

The  administration's  spending  cuts  are  especially  painful  in  light  of 
the  recent  report  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission's  report  on  the 
chronic  under-funding  of  federal  Indian  programs  called  "The  Quiet  Crisis. 

Hall  told  NIGA,  "Martin  Luther  King  Dr.  said,  'Our  lives  begin  to  end 
the  day  we  become  silent  about  things  that  matter.'  Well,  you  know  more 
than  I,  that  the  direction  that  Indian  country  is  headed  matters." 
Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Indian  voting  rights  trial  begins 
By  Denise  Ross,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 

PIERRE  - American  Indians  have  been  systematically  shut  out  of  the 
democratic  process  in  South  Dakota  for  more  than  100  years,  an  expert 
witness  testified  in  a trial  over  the  state's  legislative  districts. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  sued  the  state  of  South  Dakota, 
claiming  the  newest  map  of  legislative  districts  disenfranchises  Indian 
voters  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  state. 

South  Dakota  encompasses  nine  Sioux  tribes,  and,  at  9 percent  of  the 
state's  population,  their  members  comprise  its  largest  racial  minority. 

The  ACLU  claims  the  legislative  district  encompassing  both  Pine  Ridge 
and  Rosebud  Indian  reservations  has  packed  in  a "supermajority"  of 
American  Indians  and  kept  them  from  being  a force  at  the  polls  in  two 
separate  districts.  The  practice,  known  as  "packing,"  has  been  struck  down 
by  other  courts. 

Lawyers  from  the  state  attorney  general's  office  argue  that  the  state's 
political  map  does  not  take  away  the  voting  rights  of  Indians. 

On  Monday,  federal  judge  Karen  Schreier  heard  the  first  testimony  in  the 
lawsuit  launched  in  October  2001  when  the  South  Dakota  Legislature  adopted 
its  new  legislative  district  map  in  the  wake  of  the  2000  U.S.  Census.  The 
ACLU  is  scheduled  to  call  its  witnesses  through  Thursday.  The  state  won't 
begin  calling  its  witnesses  until  next  week. 

Political  science  professor  Dan  McCool,  director  of  the  American  West 
Center  at  the  University  of  Utah,  said  the  wars  between  Indian  tribes  and 
white  immigrants  in  the  1800s  left  a legacy  of  racial  separatism  and 
hostility. 

"It  was  a war  of  conquest,  a war  for  the  land.  It  was  one  of  the  longest 
and  bloodiest  wars  in  all  of  history.  It  was  a war  for  the  continent," 


McCool  said.  "The  Indians  lost  a majority  of  the  military  conflicts.  They 
won  a few,  but  the  result  was  they  lost  most  of  their  land  base." 

Decades  after  those  wars  ended,  racially  and  politically  polarized 
communities  live  side  by  side,  McCool  said. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  reservation  system,  about  100  years  ago,  white 
laws  restricted  Indians'  behavior.  They  could  not  speak  their  native 
language,  could  not  travel,  could  not  participate  in  traditional 
ceremonies  and  could  not  own  guns,  he  said. 

"I  think  racism  was  used  as  a justification  for  taking  Indian  lands  and 
dispossessing  Indian  people,"  McCool  said. 

Over  the  years,  Indians  have  worked  to  gain  equal  footing  with  the  white 
majority  through  persistent  effort,  McCool  said. 

First,  Dakota  Territory  laws  outright  prohibited  Indians  from  voting. 
Then,  state  of  South  Dakota  laws  banned  residents  of  "unorganized" 
counties  from  voting.  Those  counties  were  on  Indian  reservations,  so  the 
result  was  a continued  prohibition  on  Indian  voting,  he  said. 

"It  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  them  to  participate,"  McCool  said. 

When  Bennett  County  was  carved  out  of  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation,  the 
law  stated  that  Indians  could  vote  only  if  they  had  severed  their  tribal 
relations.  That  determination  was  subjectively  made  by  unnamed  people, 
McCool  said,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a history  of  lawsuits  whereby 
Indians  fought  for  and  won  the  right  to  vote. 

"It  was  part  of  a consistent  pattern  where  Indians  wanted  to  participate, 
but  their  efforts  were  thwarted  by  local  officials,"  he  said. 

Lawsuits  continued  over  voter  registration  requirements  and  practices, 
and  most  recently,  Indians  won  a case  in  2000  that  required  the  state  to 
carve  out  a single-member  state  House  district  on  the  Cheyenne  River 
Indian  Reservation.  Of  the  nine  voting  rights  lawsuits  filed  by  Indians, 
they  won  eight  and  settled  one,  McCool  said. 

The  court  victories  have  not  erased  the  legacy  of  the  wars  of  the  1800s, 
two  witnesses  testified. 

The  Wounded  Knee  massacre  of  1890  affects  modern-day  race  relations, 
according  to  McCool  and  Charlotte  Black  Elk,  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  who  lives  in  Manderson. 

"There  are  still  hard  feelings  on  both  sides,"  McCool  said.  "It  is  part 
of  an  atmosphere  of  polarization." 

Black  Elk's  great-grandmother  survived  Wounded  Knee,  she  said,  and  the 
fact  that  27  medals  of  honor  were  awarded  to  members  of  the  cavalry  is 
"still  raw." 

"It  was  the  last  act  of  direct  genocide  by  the  federal  government," 

Black  Elk  said.  "It  marked  the  transition  from  direct  genocide  to  genocide 
by  bureaucracy." 

Black  Elk  said  she  agrees  that  the  legislative  district  at  issue. 

District  27,  packs  too  many  Indians  into  one  voting  district. 

Specifically,  she  objects  that  a narrow  band  of  the  district  stretches 
across  southern  Bennett  County  to  connect  the  two  reservations  but  to 
exclude  the  mostly  white  town  of  Martin. 

"District  27  is  a legislative  reservation  for  Indians,"  Black  Elk  said. 
"It's  beneath  the  dignity  of  whites  to  be  represented  by  an  Indian.  The 
city  of  Martin  was  taken  out." 

If  the  Indians  of  those  reservations  were  in  two  separate  districts,  not 
only  would  they  have  a greater  voice  in  state  government,  but  also,  all 
people  in  those  districts  would  get  better  representation.  Black  Elk  said. 

"The  (supermajority)  implies  that  an  Indian  should  come  out  of  the 
district  whether  they're  qualified  or  not.  It  diminishes  my  right  to  vote 
for  a white  person,  if  that's  my  choice,"  she  said. 

Black  Elk  testified  that  she  has  been  a Republican  for  30  years,  but 
American  Indians  are  registered  predominantly  as  Democrats.  She  chose  the 
Republican  Party  because  Republican  President  Richard  Nixon  returned  land 
to  Indians,  she  said. 

The  trial  resumes  at  8 a.m.  today. 

Contact  Denise  Ross  at  394-8438  or  denise . ross@rapidcityjournal . com 
Copyright  c.  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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editorial:  A break  in  Indian  trust  case 
April  18,  2004 

Finally,  the  two  sides  in  the  Indian  trust  fund  lawsuit  have  accepted 
mediation.  Although  it  isn't  binding,  it's  the  first  real  breakthrough 
since  the  suit  was  filed  eight  years  ago. 

While  federal  courts  are  directly  in  charge  of  the  case.  Congress  should 
move  the  matter  along  in  a couple  of  ways.  First,  lawmakers  should 
pressure  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  to  accept  the  mediators' 
recommendations.  Second,  Congress  should  support  common-sense  changes  in 
how  the  Indian  trusts  are  structured. 

The  troubles  date  to  1887,  when  Congress  let  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs'  predecessor  agency  take  control  of  Indian  assets  such  as  mineral 
royalties  and  grazing  leases.  The  allotments  belonging  to  individual 
Indians  are  in  addition  to  reservations  owned  collectively  by  tribes. 

The  government  mismanaged  the  assets  from  the  start.  Today,  as  many  as 
500,000  Indians  nationwide  (most  of  them  in  the  West)  may  be  owed  a total 
of  $10  billion,  the  Indians'  lawyers  say. 

The  Interior  Department,  of  which  the  BIA  is  part,  disputes  the  claims. 
But  after  all  these  years.  Interior  still  hasn't  given  Indians  a full 
accounting  of  their  funds.  In  fact,  the  government  isn't  sure  what  Indians 
should  be  getting.  Given  those  gaps,  it's  absurd  that  Interior  wants  an 
appeals  court  to  dismiss  the  case  on  grounds  the  problems  have  been  fixed. 
They  haven't. 

Meanwhile,  the  court-appointed  official  who  was  helping  the  federal 
judge  sort  through  the  mess  has  quit.  Alan  Balaran,  the  case's  "special 
master,"  complained  that  Interior  had  tried  to  stymie  his  work.  Among 
other  things,  Balaran  had  discovered  that  Interior  leased  pipeline  rights- 
of-way  through  Navajo  property  for  far  less  than  similar  rights  on 
neighboring  non-Indian  land.  Far  from  being  a historical  artifact, 
problems  in  the  Indian  trust  accounts  are  ongoing. 

While  the  courts  handle  those  matters.  Congress  should  expand  a 
voluntary  program  that  could  solve  one  of  the  most  frustrating  aspect  of 
the  Indian  trust:  f ractionalization . Under  existing  law,  when  an  Indian 
who  owns  an  allotment  dies,  the  property  is  passed  to  his  or  her  heirs  in 
undivided  interests.  Say  a family  owned  160  acres  in  1887.  Today,  there 
could  easily  be  100  heirs.  The  heirs  don't  each  get  1.6  acres,  which  could 
be  usable.  They  get  one  one-hundredth  of  an  undivided  interest  in  160 
acres,  a practice  that  makes  the  land  almost  unmanageable. 

But  under  a program  that  started  in  2000,  individual  Indians  who  want  to 
sell  their  allotments  can  do  so,  knowing  that  the  land  will  go  back  to 
their  tribe. 

When  combined  with  mediation  of  the  lawsuit,  the  consolidation  of  Indian 
land  could  help  resolve  a matter  that  should  have  been  taken  care  of 
decades  ago. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Denver  Post. 
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Pain  of  grandson's  death  in  Iraq  cause  matriarch  to  say  'no  more' 

By  Marley  Shebala 
The  Navajo  Times 

LUKACHUKAI,  Ariz.  - Eva  Lee,  70,  pointed  to  the  kitchen  and  remembered 
her  grandson,  Sgt.  Lee  Duane  Todacheene,  asking  her  for  a pencil  so  he 
could  mark  his  height  in  February. 

Lee  said  in  a Tuesday  interview  that  she  didn't  know  that  would  be  the 
last  time  that  she  would  see  her  grandson  alive. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  in  an  April  9 press  release,  announced 
the  death  of  Todacheene,  29,  who  was  killed  April  6 in  Balad,  Iraq,  when 
mortar  fire  hit  his  guard  post. 

Lee  said  her  grandson  telephoned  her  the  day  before  he  was  killed. 

She  said  she  wasn't  home  when  he  called  and  she  found  out  about  the  call 
from  his  mother,  Roberta  Lee-Todacheene. 

Lee  said  Roberta  telephoned  her  from  Kearns  Canyon,  Ariz.,  and  told  her 
that  Duane  had  e-mailed  her  and  asked  for  his  grandmother. 

"I  wonder  what  he  was  going  to  tell  me,"  she  said  softly  before  she 
started  wiping  away  tears. 

Lee's  sisters,  Lillian  Uentillie,  71,  and  May  Bekis,  75,  put  their  heads 
down  and  also  wiped  away  tears. 

The  family  explained  that  Duane  added  the  name  Lee  to  his  name  to  honor 
his  maternal  grandparents,  Eva  and  Albert  Lee,  and  their  children  - his 
eight  maternal  aunts  and  two  maternal  uncles. 

Lee  said  Duane  was  about  two  or  three  years  old  when  he  came  to  live 
with  her  and  her  husband,  Albert. 

She  said  his  mother  had  just  gone  through  a divorce.  "What  else  could 
she  (Alberta)  do?"  said  Lee. 

Her  sisters  nodded  their  heads  in  agreement  as  they  started  sharing 
memories  of  Duane,  his  brother,  Rydell,  and  sister  Donna. 

Lee's  adult  children  joined  in  and  the  tears  turned  to  laughter  and 
smiles . 

The  stories  were  hard  to  follow  simply  because  they  also  involved 
Uentillie's  six  children  and  Bekis'  eight  children. 

But  it  was  easy  to  understand  that  Duane,  Rydell  and  Donna  had  been 
blessed  with  a large  loving  family  that  surrounded  them  with  traditional 
Navajo  teachings  including  hard  work. 

The  Lee's  own  sheep,  cattle,  horses  and  farm  land  which  meant  all  the 
children  - including  Duane  - learned  how  to  take  care  of  them. 

His  aunts  pointed  to  red  rocks  in  the  distance  northeast  of  the  Lee 
homestead  and  said  there's  a trail  where  Duane  herded  sheep  to  the 
family's  summer  camp,  which  rested  on  top  of  the  mesa  in  the  Lukachukai 
Mountains . 

They  also  remembered  how  Duane  spent  his  childhood  climbing  the  red 
rocks  or  cooling  off  in  the  water  in  the  wash  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house . 

Lee  said  Duane's  favorite  food  was  her  fry  bread  and  she  remembered  him 
asking  her  to  make  some  and  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  kitchen  floor  to 
watch  her. 

She  looked  at  a fading  childhood  photo  of  Duane  sitting  next  to  his 
sister.  Another  photo,  which  was  taken  when  he  attended  Tsaile  Elementary 
School,  showed  him  wearing  a checkered  western  shirt. 

A high  school  graduation  photo  was  found  that  showed  Duane  and  his 
mother.  Another  graduation  photo  was  showed  Duane  with  his  arms  around  his 
future  wife,  lacqueline. 

Lee  said  lacqueline  and  the  couple's  two  young  sons,  Cody  Lane,  9,  and 
Dylan  Lee,  8,  were  with  Duane's  mother,  Alberta,  and  father,  Melvin,  on 
Tuesday. 

Lee  said  Alberta  and  Melvin  remarried  five  years  ago. 

She  said  Duane  was  very  close  with  his  mother  and  he  told  her  that  if  he 
was  killed  in  action,  he  wanted  to  be  buried  in  Lukachukai  and  then  have 
everyone  eat  at  his  grandma  Eva's  house. 

"Our  mom,  dad,  two  sisters  and  two  brothers  are  all  (buried)  down  there 


(cemetery)/'  said  Uentillie.  "He's  (Duane)  with  his  family  up  there.  We 
miss  him  but  he's  with  his  family." 

The  matriarchs  and  their  children  nodded  their  heads  slowly  and  then 
faster  when  Uentillie  said,  "We're  telling  the  younger  ones,  no  more 
(enlisting  in  the  Armed  Forces)." 

She  said  three  of  their  brothers  - Wilson  Tso,  George  Tso  and  Thomas 
Tso  - served  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

Uentillie  said  her  grand-daughter  Ashley,  who  joined  the  service  for  the 
educational  benefits  after  the  Navajo  government  denied  her  a scholarship, 
is  having  second  thoughts  about  being  in  the  military. 

"But  it's  already  too  late,"  said  May  Bekis  as  she  slowly  shook  her  head 
back  and  forth. 

Bekis,  whose  husband  served  in  the  Army,  had  three  of  her  sons  in  the 
military  - David  was  in  the  Marines  and  Dimmy  Dr.  and  Derome  served  in  the 
Army. 

She  currently  has  three  grandchildren  in  the  service. 

Bekis  said  Dimmy  Dr.'s  son,  Dacob,  missed  his  cousin-brother ' s funeral 
because  the  Army  is  preparing  to  send  his  company  to  Baghdad. 

She  said  her  daughter  Hazel's  son.  Dames  David  "D.D."  Bekis,  returned 
from  Kuwait  where  he's  served  in  the  Army. 

Bekis  said  her  daughter  Rudy's  son,  who  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  is 
stationed  on  the  U.S.S.  Carl  Vincent  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Eva  Lee's  son  Everette  has  a son,  Conwell  Lee,  in  the  Marines.  Conwell 
Lee  returned  from  duty  in  the  Middle  East  and  took  a break  from  military 
classes  in  North  Carolina  to  be  at  the  funeral. 

Lee  said  that  after  Conwell  Lee  finishes  school,  he'll  probably  want  to 
go  back  overseas. 

Uentillie  said,  "It's  scary.  We  just  keep  praying  every  morning  so  our 
children  can  come  back  safe." 

On  April  10,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  listed  Sgt.  Lee  Duane 
Todacheene  among  the  639  American  service  members  who  have  died  since  the 
start  of  the  Iraq  War  on  March  20,  2003. 

Todacheene  was  assigned  to  the  Army's  1st  Battalion,  77th  Armored 
Regiment,  1st  Infantry  Division,  Schweinfurt,  Germany. 

Copyright  c.  The  Navajo  Times  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
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Settle  a shameful  case  of  Indian  trust  money 
April  12,  2004 

The  alternately  inept  and  malicious  handling  of  individual  Indian  trust 
accounts  by  the  U.S.  government  grows  more  shameful  as  an  8-year-old 
lawsuit  drags  out. 

Settle  this  case.  Dustice  is  long  overdue. 

Last  week,  the  special  master  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  Indian  Trust  case 
resigned  in  disgust,  amidst  claims  the  Bush  administration  thwarted 
attempts  to  gather  information.  Alan  Balaran,  a Washington,  D.C.,  attorney 
said  he  had  evidence  the  administration  allowed  energy  companies  to  pay 
Indians  less  than  non-Indians  for  oil  and  gas  leases. 

Current  failings  of  the  Dustice  and  Interior  departments  fit  into  a 
pattern  set  more  than  a century  ago. 

This  case  involves  500,000  Indian  trust-account  beneficiaries  and  will 
cost  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  to  replace  assets  that  are  lost  and 
cannot  be  accounted  for.  Plaintiffs'  attorneys  expressed  hope  the 
appointment  of  two  new  mediators  might  move  stalled  settlement  talks  along 

Five  previous  attempts  to  settle  the  case  failed  because  past 


administrations  argued  everything  had  been  properly  managed,  the 
plaintiffs  said  in  a statement. 

Let  the  Bush  administration's  appointment  of  a new  negotiating  team  be  a 
good-faith  signal  that  a long-running  and  self-serving  federal  stance  has 
been  abandoned. 

Dragging  out  a case  the  government  will  not  win  compounds  a shameful 
history. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Interior  To  Pay  $50,000 
By  Scott  Sandlin 
Journal  Staff  Writer 
April  12,  2004 

An  eight-year  legal  odyssey  launched  by  the  seizure  of  eagle  feathers 
from  a Silver  City  man  has  ended  with  an  order  for  a federal  agency  to 
pony  up  almost  $50,000. 

U.S.  District  Judge  M.  Christina  Armijo  recently  ordered  the  U.S. 
Interior  Department  to  pay  $48,818  in  legal  fees  and  costs  in  the  case  of 
Joseluis  Saenz. 

The  Chiricahua  Apache,  who  uses  the  feathers  in  religious  ceremonials, 
had  his  feathers  seized  in  1996  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  a branch 
of  Interior. 

The  federal  agency  took  the  feathers  claiming  Saenz  wasn't  a member  of  a 
federally  recognized  tribe  and  needed  a permit  under  the  Bald  and  Golden 
Eagle  Protection  Act. 

Flowever,  Fish  and  Wildlife  did  not  pursue  criminal  charges  because  of 
Saenz's  "unique  circumstances"  of  tribal  affiliation. 

Chiricahua  Apaches,  involved  in  border  skirmishes  with  the  U.S.  Cavalry 
in  the  1880s,  fled  south  to  a mountain  stronghold  when  other  Apache  bands 
surrendered  in  1886.  The  groups  that  surrendered  were  relocated  and 
eventually  recognized  by  the  government.  The  Southern  Chiricahua  were  not. 

Saenz  sued  the  government  under  the  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act 
when  wildlife  officials  refused  to  return  the  religious  items  with  feather 
adornment,  including  a shield,  staff,  quiver,  fan  and  dream-catcher. 

In  2000,  the  late  U.S.  District  Judge  Edwin  L.  Mechem  ruled  in  Saenz's 
favor,  finding  him  to  be  both  a sincere  practitioner  and  a "genuine 
Indian . " 

"Imposition  of  the  government's  single  and  strictly  legal  definition  of 
'Indian  tribe'  for  all  purposes  - historical,  social,  ethnic,  religious, 
political  and  jurisdictional  - conflicts  with  the  reality  of  human 
experience,"  Mechem  wrote. 

Saenz  got  the  ceremonial  items  back. 

But  the  government  immediately  appealed  to  the  10th  Circuit.  When  Saenz 
won  again,  he  asked  to  be  reimbursed  for  legal  expenses. 

The  award,  reduced  from  the  $74,800  requested,  will  be  shared  with  the 
Indian  Law  Clinic  at  the  University  of  Colorado  for  work  done  by  directors 
and  students. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Albuquerque  Journal. 
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Same  place,  different  name:  Squaw  names  taken  off  map 
By  SCOTT  McMILLION,  Chronicle  Staff  Writer 
April  14,  2004 

It  took  a few  years,  but  Squaw  Creek  finally  has  a new  name. 

The  stream  in  the  Gallatin  Range  south  of  Bozeman  now  bears  the  official 
moniker  of  Storm  Castle  Creek,  according  to  Dackie  Riley,  cartographer  for 
the  Gallatin  National  Forest. 

Two  other  features  on  the  Gallatin,  Squaw  Peak  and  Squaw  Gulch,  both  in 
the  Absaroka  Range,  have  also  been  renamed. 

"Squaw  Peak  is  now  Morningstar  Peak,"  Riley  said  Monday.  The  gulch  is 
now  Travois  Gulch. 

A fourth  feature.  Squaw  Pass  in  the  Absarokas,  hasn't  been  renamed  yet 
because  a committee  in  Washington,  D.C.,  couldn't  decide  what  to  call  it. 

The  new  names  are  part  of  a pattern  taking  place  around  the  country.  The 
word  "squaw"  is  considered  by  many  Native  Americans  to  be  an  insulting 
epithet  for  a woman's  private  parts. 

"You  just  know  it's  a bad  name  and  a dirty  name  for  an  Indian  woman," 
said  Carol  Duneau,  D-Browning,  co-chair  of  a committee  trying  to  rename  76 
peaks,  creeks,  flats,  gulches  and  buttes  in  Montana. 

Flenrietta  Mann,  professor  emeritus  of  Native  American  Studies  at  Montana 
State  University,  is  on  the  volunteer  committee  as  well.  She  doesn't  like 
to  even  say  the  word. 

"I  just  call  it  the  S word,"  she  said. 

Renaming  a geographic  feature  requires  the  assent  of  a dense  federal 
bureaucracy  called  the  Board  of  Geographic  Names,  which  moves  slowly  and 
meticulously. 

For  example.  Squaw  Pass  still  doesn't  have  a new  name  because  the  BOGN 
couldn't  decide  which  was  proper:  Meyer  Pass  or  Meyers  Pass. 

For  Squaw  Creek,  now  Storm  Castle  Creek,  an  area  popular  with 
recreationists,  selecting  a new  name  has  taken  almost  five  years.  Former 
Bozeman  District  Ranger  Ian  Lerum  began  the  process  internally  in  1999  and 
the  next  year  asked  the  public  for  suggestions  for  a new  name. 

"We  went  with  the  one  that  was  the  most  suggested,"  Riley  said. 

Storm  Castle  is  a prominent  feature  that  rises  near  the  creek. 

Morningstar  Peak  and  Travois  Gulch  were  proposed  by  the  Montana 
committee,  which  is  called  the  412  Advisory  Committee,  after  the  1999 
legislation  that  created  it. 

Before  the  BOGN  would  accept  those  names,  Duneau  explained,  the  state 
committee  had  to  obtain  approval  for  the  names  - or  at  least  a lack  of 
opposition  - from  county  commissioners  and  area  tribes. 

The  process  is  taking  a lot  longer  than  she  expected,  said  Duneau,  who 
carried  the  authorizing  bill  through  the  Legislature. 

All  committee  members  are  volunteers,  who  aren't  even  paid  for  their 
travel  expenses.  That  makes  it  hard  to  get  everybody  together. 

So  far,  14  name  changes  have  been  changed,  Duneau  said,  and  13  more  are 
before  the  BOGN. 

"I  though  we  should  be  able  to  get  this  done  in  a couple  years,"  she 
said  Tuesday. 

She  and  Mann  both  said  they  feel  strongly  about  completing  the  task, 
which  will  become  more  difficult  when  the  committee  moves  on  to  features 
located  on  private  land. 

Some  don't  see  what  all  the  fuss  is  about, 

"I've  got  many  comments  in  my  files  saying  this  is  always  going  to  be 
Squaw  Creek  and  this  is  silly,"  Riley  said. 

In  addition  to  creeks  and  campgrounds,  there  are  a handful  of  features 
and  peaks  referred  to  as  Squaw  "nipple,"  or  "teat"  or  "tit." 

Duneau  noted  that  years  ago  many  features  incorporated  the  term  "nigger, 
" although  they  are  often  forgotten  now. 

"There  are  some  really  ugly  names  out  there  that  we're  working  on 


changing/'  Duneau  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle. 
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Dine'  Prez:  Until  you  find  a cure  for  cancer, 

..no  more  uranium  mining  in  my  land 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
April  13,  2004 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - On  Duly  10,  2000,  the  Radiation  Exposure  Compensation  Act 
Amendment  of  2000  was  enacted,  providing  expanded  coverage  to  individuals 
who  developed  one  of  the  diseases  related  to  radiation  exposure  from  the 
federal  government's  atmospheric  nuclear  weapons  program  or  as  a result  of 
employment  in  the  uranium  production  industry. 

On  Nov.  2,  2002,  the  21st  Century  Department  of  Dustice  Appropriations 
Authorization  Act  made  changes  to  RECA  that  included  re-inserting  a 
"downwinder"  area,  clarifying  medical  eligibility  criteria,  providing  an 
alternative  radiation  exposure  standard  for  uranium  miners,  and  correcting 
drafting  errors  contained  in  the  2000  Amendments. 

The  final  rule  on  RECA  legislation  was  published  March  23  in  the  Federal 
Register.  But  before  it  becomes  effective  next  week,  on  April  22,  there  is 
movement  once  again  to  change  the  law. 

Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  "made  history  by  being  the  first 
Native  American  president  ever  to  come  before  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Navajo  people"  recently  in  Washington, 
according  to  Cora  Phillips  of  the  president's  office.  Phillips  said  the 
president  told  the  committee,  "Until  you  find  a cure  for  cancer,  there 
will  be  no  more  uranium  mining  in  my  land,  Navajoland." 

The  Navajo  Nation  president  expressed  the  same  sentiment  last  November 
and  on  other  occasions.  Phillips  said,  "He  has  steadfastly  maintained  that 
position.  Not  only  is  he  in  opposition  to  the  uranium  mining,  he  wants  to 
go  full  force  with  the  RECA  reform." 

This  would  be  the  second  round  of  RECA  reform,  but  the  Navajo  Nation  and 
those  who  work  closely  with  downwinders  and  uranium  workers  believe  that 
reform  effort  is  overdue.  "There  are  still  weaknesses  in  the  legislation 
that  need  to  be  addressed.  So  this  is  what  Navajo  Nation's  interests  are 
to  continuously  upgrade  those  services  to  where  cultural  factors  are  not  a 
barricading  factor,  because  right  now  it  is,"  Phillips  said. 

RECA  legislation  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  American  social 
structure,  rather  than  the  indigenous  cultural  parameters  of  the  Navajos 
unique  social  structure,  according  to  Phillips.  "There  is  a big  difference 
in  what's  out  there  in  suburbia  America  vs.  a rural  isolated  setting  on 
Navajo.  The  social  structures  are  different,  but  that's  not  being 
acknowledged,"  she  said.  "We  are  hoping  that  the  cultural  factors  are 
going  to  be  acknowledged  rather  than  overlooking  it." 

Phillips  said  President  Shirley  and  long-time  advocate  for  radiation 
victims,  Phil  Harrison,  made  some  very  strong  statements  and  the  committee 
showed  deep  interest  right  away  "because  the  questions  just  started  flying 
left  and  right.  They  both  did  an  excellent  job  in  responding  to  the 
questions.  "Their  3 to  5 minute  presentations  stretched  to  30  minutes, 
"that's  how  strong  the  interest  was,"  she  said. 

On  May  18,  the  National  Academies'  National  Research  Council  will  be  in 
Window  Rock  to  look  at  how  the  Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration  (HRSA)  can  improve  its  services  for  persons  exposed  to 
radiation  and  how  the  agency  could  improve  its  medical  screening  and 


public  education  programs.  The  National  Research  Council  has  been  asked  by 
Congress  to  advise  HRSA  on  the  most  recent  scientific  evidence  associating 
radiation  exposure  with  cancer  and  other  diseases. 

The  committee  also  is  looking  at  whether  other  classes  of  individuals  or 
additional  geographic  areas  should  be  considered  under  a compensation 
program  for  people  exposed  to  radioactive  fallout  from  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  The  committee  will  hold  a public  meeting  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
at  the  Navajo  Nation  Education  Center,  where  it  hopes  to  hear  from  a 
variety  of  concerned  citizens  on  issues  relevant  to  its  study. 

Harrison,  whose  father  is  a deceased  uranium  miner  and  whose  uncles, 
grandmother  and  grandfather  all  died  of  cancer,  formed  the  Navajo  Uranium 
Radiation  Victims  Committee  and  has  spent  years  trying  to  get  compensation 
for  uranium  workers  and  widows.  Harrison  does  not  receive  compensation  for 
his  advocacy  role. 

At  a congressional  hearing  held  in  Shiprock  in  1990,  Harrison  said, 
"After  many  years  of  frustration,  hardships,  pain  and  suffering,  we  are 
entitled  to  be  recognized  and  compensated  for  our  losses.  The  compensation 
cannot  replace  our  loved  ones  but  will  relieve  and  remedy  our  burdens.  But 
our  work  cannot  cease.  We  have  yet  to  address  our  land,  water,  livestock 
and  food  cycles  that  are  contaminated." 

More  than  a decade  later,  Harrison  is  still  waging  the  same  war.  But  he 
is  hopeful  that  the  Washington  trip  has  kicked  off  a crusade  that  will 
lead  to  round  two  of  the  RECA  amendment.  "The  trip  was  really  good,  the 
right  connections  were  made,  the  response  was  tremendous,"  he  said. 

Results  of  the  trip  will  be  presented  today  before  the  Navajo  Health  and 
Human  Services  Committee  and  at  a meeting  later  this  month  in  Shiprock, 
tentatively  set  for  9 a.m. -3  p.m.  April  30. 

Harrison  said  one  of  the  things  that  is  being  looked  at  is  what  kind  of 
changes  can  be  made  to  Department  of  Justice  (D03)  rules  and  regulations. 
"What  can  they  do  to  ease  the  burdens  on  the  clients,  the  uranium  workers 
and  downwinders?"  Presently,  he  said,  only  a few  victims  are  being 
compensated.  Harrison  wants  to  see  that  figure  jump  to  more  than  50 
percent . 

He,  Phillips  and  others  are  working  on  a draft  of  the  proposed  changes 
to  present  to  DOJ . "We're  also  going  to  see  that  the  key  congressional 
people  that  were  involved  with  the  past  movement,  if  they  can  support  the 
proposed  changes,"  Harrison  said. 

"For  the  hearing  that's  going  to  be  held  here  in  Window  Rock,  we  have  to 
find  presenters  from  the  uranium  workers,  from  the  uranium  workers' 
families,  and  from  the  downwinders.  The  committee  has  their  own  agenda.  I 
think  for  us,  we  have  to  look  and  find  the  people  and  help  them  establish 
their  oral  and  written  testimony,"  he  said.  "The  other  thing  that  we're 
doing  right  now  is  to  see  if  we  can  get  the  medical  doctors  and  the 
scientific  people  involved.  We'll  probably  have  a panel  of  radiation 
victims,  a panel  of  medical  and  scientific  experts,  and  a panel  of 
leadership  presentation. 

"The  main  problem  that  we  see  in  this  thing  is  how  do  you  do  the 
translations?  How  do  you  carry  on  to  where  that  the  thousands  of  people 
that  are  going  to  attend  will  understand  what's  happening?  What  we're 
saying  is,  'Let  the  committee  have  their  hearing,'  and  then  afterward 
we'll  translate  so  that  people  can  understand.  That's  the  thing  we  need  to 
work  out  with  the  committee,  because  the  audience  is  going  to  be  the 
Navajo  elderlies,  who  are  all  the  uranium  workers.  They  do  not  understand 
English,"  he  said.  Likewise,  the  panel  does  not  understand  Navajo.  "So 
we're  going  to  try  and  figure  out  the  logistics  of  it  and  see  how  this  is 
going  to  be  done . " 

Harrison  and  Phillips  said  President  Shirley  will  be  sending  out 
invitations  to  congressional  staff,  including  Congressmen  Rick  Renzi,  Tom 
Udall,  Utah's  Jim  Matheson,  and  Rhode  Island's  Patrick  Kennedy,  who  spent 
time  in  Monument  Valley  touring  radioactive  mines.  In  addition.  Sen. 

Carmen  Fernandez  of  Guam,  which  has  been  impacted  by  nuclear  testing,  also 
will  be  sending  a delegation  because  they,  too,  want  to  be  included  in 
RECA,  Phillips  said. 

Among  the  changes  Harrison  hopes  to  see  is:  inclusion  of  Post  71  workers 
in  RECA  legislation,  an  easing  of  the  requirements  for  downwinders  and  an 


extension  of  the  downwind  fallout  coverage  to  San  Juan-,  McKinley-,  and 
Montezuma  counties.  "The  other  thing  is  to  pursue  an  increase  for  the 
downwinders,  from  $50,000  to  $150,000  with  medical  benefits  for  cancer 
cases,"  he  said. 

Also,  a big  question  remains  regarding  the  threshold  of  working  level 
exposure.  "We  have  people  that  are  exposed  to  two  working  levels  and  they 
have  lung  disease.  How  do  you  explain  that?  Chances  are  that  if  no  changes 
are  made,  these  men  with  lung  disease  are  not  going  to  be  compensated. 
They're  going  to  be  without  medical  benefits,"  Harrison  said.  Also  at 
issue  is  streamlining  the  payment  process  to  nine  months  instead  of  12  to 
36  months." 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Nobel  laureate  Rigoberta  Menchu  to  attend  Santa  Fe  PeaceJam 
By  The  Associated  Press 
April  14,  2004 

SANTA  FE,  N.M.  (AP)  - Rigoberta  Menchu,  Nobel  Peace  laureate  and 
Guatemalan  Indian  rights  activist,  will  work  with  students  at  this  week's 
PeaceJam  New  Mexico  Youth  Conference  in  Santa  Fe. 

Menchu  will  work  directly  with  about  250  students  and  their  mentors  at 
the  conference  Friday  and  Saturday  at  Santa  Fe  Preparatory  School  and  St. 
John ' s College . 

PeaceJam,  which  includes  elementary  and  high  school  students,  is  aimed 
at  inspiring  a new  generation  of  peacemakers  who  will  transform  their 
local  communities,  themselves  and  the  world.  As  part  of  the  high  school 
program,  students  study  the  life  of  a Nobel  Peace  laureate  and  a 
curriculum  centering  on  world  peace. 

Menchu  will  use  Guatemala  and  the  tools  of  dialogue,  workshops  and 
community  service  as  an  example.  She  also  will  give  a public  lecture, 
"Healing  Communities  Torn  by  Racism  and  Violence"  on  Saturday  in  the 
Student  Activities  Center  of  St.  John's  College. 

One  of  Menchu 's  brothers  was  killed  by  government  security  forces  in 
Guatemala  in  the  late  1970s  and  her  father,  a major  peasant  leader,  died 
in  January  1980  after  police  burned  down  the  Spanish  Embassy  that  he  and 
others  had  occupied. 

Menchu  was  eventually  forced  into  exile  in  Mexico,  returning  to 
Guatemala  only  sporadically  until  being  appointed  to  the  Cabinet  of  new 
President  Oscar  Berger  early  this  year. 

She  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1992  after  her  book,  "I 
Rigoberta  Menchu,"  publicized  the  atrocities  committed  largely  against 
Mayan  civilians  during  the  country's  1960-1996  civil  war. 

PeaceJam  students  will  participate  in  local  service  projects  ranging 
from  registering  young  voters  to  decorating  bowls  that  will  be  used  to 
feed  the  hungry  to  sending  friendship  bracelets  to  students  in  Ecuador, 
said  Jennie  Baudhuin  of  PeaceJam  New  Mexico. 

"In  their  communities,  they  actually  create  a plan  for  peace,"  Baudhuin 
said.  "When  they  come,  they  say  what  they're  going  to  do." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Powwow  may  want  to  rethink  drum  policy 
April  10,  2004 

The  35th  Annual  Time  Out  and  Wacipi  is  completed,  and  getting  ready  for 
the  36th  program  probably  is  far  from  the  thoughts  of  UND  Indian  students. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  I can  say  I believe  the  powwow  was  a success 
There  are,  however,  some  issues  that  remain  open. 

The  issue  that  made  this  powwow  different  was  its  use  of  "invited  drums 
only."  When  word  of  that  policy  reached  the  newsroom,  I was  asked  about  it 
as  it  seemed  to  be  confusing  to  some  Native  and  certainly  non-Native 
people.  I told  the  reporters  who  asked  that  I thought  they'd  misunderstood 
We  don't  exclude  anyone.  Everyone  is  invited,  I told  them. 

To  my  chagrin,  I was  wrong.  Only  nine  drums  were  invited  to  the  Wacipi. 
The  cutoff  excluded  many  of  the  North  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota 
drums . 

I tried  to  reach  Melissa  Street,  the  contact  person  for  the  powwow,  for 
explanation.  She  wasn't  at  home  when  I called.  Her  husband,  Richard, 
answered.  I explained  to  him  I was  looking  for  confirmation  about  the 
invited  drums  issue. 

Richard  Street  told  me  that  yes,  they  did  indeed  limit  the  powwow  to 
nine  invited  drums.  Here  was  his  reasoning:  The  higher  caliber  of  drums 
would  bring  in  more  people  and  possibly  lift  UND's  Wacipi  to  the  status  of 
a national  powwow.  The  criteria  for  selecting  the  drums,  he  said,  was 
evidence  that  the  drum  group  had  produced  a tape  or  CD.  The  powwow 
committee  also  considered  a drum  group  if  it  had  won  a championship. 

Those  drums  will  bring  more  dancers  to  the  Wacipi,  Street  said. 

When  the  powwow  is  open  to  any  drum  group,  drums  come  from  all  over  the 
region,  he  said.  At  times,  there  have  been  as  many  or  more  than  20  drums 
at  the  Wacipi  in  the  past,  I recall.  Sometimes,  those  drums  have 
inexperienced  drummers,  or  they  come  without  a full  team  and  borrow  from 
other  drums.  Street  said.  And  some  of  those  drums  aren't  very  good.  That, 
he  said,  isn't  fair  to  the  dancers,  who  are  competing  for  prize  money. 

He  has  a point,  and  the  students  at  UND  deserve  a chance  to  explore  new 
ideas  and  avenues  for  their  powwow.  If  you're  creative  and  try  new  things, 
sometimes  great  things  can  come  out  of  these  explorations. 

I attended  the  powwow  Saturday.  The  dancers  seemed  fewer  than  usual  and 
heavy  on  younger  dancers.  It  also  seemed  the  crowd  numbers  were  down.  I 
don't,  however,  have  attendance  figures. 

Yet,  as  elders  of  many  of  the  tribes  will  tell  you,  when  you  are  young 
and  a student,  it  always  is  good  to  ask  for  advice  - perhaps  from  the 
people  who  have  been  doing  powwows  for  many  years.  Ask  what  the  traditions 
are  and  be  respectful  of  those  traditions. 

I have  had  my  ear  bent  about  the  issue  from  many  people  in  the  community 
and  from  reservations . There  are  people  at  both  Spirit  Lake  and  Turtle 
Mountain  reservations  who  were  offended  by  the  exclusion  of  their  drums.  I 
didn't  search  out  these  comments,  either.  Because  I am  from  Grand  Forks, 
people  automatically  think  that  I am  aware  of  all  that  is  happening  with 
the  powwow.  Untrue;  I am  a spectator. 

I agree  with  these  people.  At  most  powwows,  it  isn't  traditional  to 
exclude  anyone. 

The  powwow  organizers  are  students  and  young  people  who  are  learning.  I 
hope  that  they  will  look  at  what  happened  at  the  powwow,  seek  advice  from 
experts  who  know  powwows  and  learn  from  the  situation.  Perhaps,  that  means 
developing  some  way  of  weeding  out  drummers  who  don't  meet  a certain 
criteria,  but  giving  everyone  a chance  to  participate. 

I will  add  that  I have  been  involved  in  putting  together  powwows  both  on 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  reservation  in  White  Shield,  N.D.,  and  at 
North  Dakota  State  University  in  Fargo.  It  is  a daunting  task.  It  takes  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time  to  raise  money,  guide  a large  group  of  students 
toward  working  together  and  still  get  class  work  done.  So,  from  that 
aspect,  the  students  did  well. 


Finally,  it  is  important  that  this  event  take  place.  It  is  important 
that  the  American  Indian  culture  is  expressed  for  the  Indian  students  at 
UND  and  for  educating  the  community  about  Indian  people. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Restoring  the  Oneida  Language 

Tribe  approaches  language  education  from  new  angle 

By  Anna  Krejci 

News-Chronicle 

There  are  few  things  more  important  or  dear  to  a culture  than  its 
language.  To  that  end,  the  Oneida  Nation  is  taking  steps  to  preserve  its 
language.  On  Wednesday,  leaders  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  will  sign  a 
charter  outlining  a broad  language  immersion  strategy. 

The  charter,  developed  by  the  Oneida  Language  Charter  Team,  is  a plan  to 
help  language  members  become  fluent  in  the  Oneida  language,  according  to 
Dr.  Carol  Cornelius,  area  manager  of  the  Oneida  Cultural  Heritage 
Department.  The  team  consists  of  13  members,  two  of  which  are  serving  on 
the  Oneida  Language  Revitalization  Program  and  others  from  the  nation's 
human  resources,  gaming,  education  and  administrative  branches. 

As  called  for  by  the  charter,  the  Oneida  Nation  has  hired  a linguist 
fluent  in  the  Oneida  and  Mohawk  languages  who  can  assist  tribal  members  in 
learning  the  Oneida  language. 

Oneida  culture  outlines  a formula  for  remembering  history  while  making 
decisions  for  the  future. 

"We  have  to  look  back  seven  generations  to  see  what  our  people  did," 
Cornelius  said.  She  added  that  today's  decisions  are  made  with  an  eye 
toward  the  interests  of  tribal  members  seven  generations  from  now. 

The  charter's  objective,  in  accord  with  Oneida  culture,  states  that  in 
seven  generations  the  Oneida  people  and  the  Oneida  organization  will  speak 
the  Oneida  language,  Cornelius  said. 

To  begin  to  realize  that  plan,  the  Oneida  Nation  will  form  a teacher 
certification  program  and  the  Oneida  Business  Committee  will  send 
communications  to  3,000  government  employees  informing  them  the  Oneida 
language  is  the  tribe's  official  language. 

While  short-term  plans  for  language  immersion  are  coming  together,  long- 
range  objectives  to  get  the  nation's  15,000  members  scattered  across  the 
globe  to  speak  fluent  Oneida  are  on  the  horizon,  according  to  Brian  A. 
Doxtator,  charter  team  member  and  member  of  the  Oneida  Business  Committee, 
members  of  the  Oneida  tribe  living  on  or  near  the  reservation  number  5,000. 

The  charter  team  is  a tool  to  expand  bilingual  learning,  an  objective 
that  was  present  in  the  establishment  of  the  Oneida  Language 
Revitalization  Program  in  1995.  Under  the  program,  elders  fluent  in  the 
Oneida  language  teach  the  language  to  younger  adults. 

The  program  was  initiated  after  a survey  found  only  25-30  elders  who 
learned  the  Oneida  language  as  their  first  language  were  alive. 

Lavinia  Webster,  the  first  elder  in  the  program,  recently  died, 

Cornelius  said.  Now,  two  of  the  teachers,  at  the  ages  of  82  and  85,  are 
working  20  hours  a week  with  the  program,  Cornelius  said. 

The  revitalization  program's  Web  site  contains  the  image  of  a faceless 
corn  husk  doll  carrying  a basket;  the  basket  carried  by  the  doll 


symbolizes  the  teaching  of  the  Oneida  language  from  generation  to 
generation . 

Cornelius  recounted  the  story  of  the  corn  husk  doll.  The  doll  became  so 
preoccupied  with  her  beauty  that  she  forgot  to  care  for  the  children  for 
whom  she  was  responsible.  As  a consequence,  the  creator  took  away  her  face 
so  she  would  not  forget  her  responsibilities. 

Cornelius  said  it  is  the  Oneida  tribal  members'  responsibility  to  learn 
the  Oneida  language  from  the  elders  and  transfer  it  to  following 
generations . 

"Even  if  you  only  know  one  word,  use  it,"  she  said. 

Doxtator  said  he  is  studying  to  become  fluent  - fluent  meaning  he  will 
be  able  to  speak  the  language  as  seamlessly  as  the  water  flows  when  it  is 
being  poured,  he  said. 

The  Oneida  Nation  is  faced  with  expanding  the  vocabulary  of  the  Oneida 
language.  About  10  years  ago,  fluent  speakers  of  the  language  traveled 
from  Canada  and  New  York  to  the  reservation  to  work  with  Oneida  tribal 
members  in  developing  new  words.  There  was  a time,  Doxtator  said,  when 
things  such  as  a floor,  hot  dog,  french  fries  or  computer  could  not  be 
expressed  in  the  Oneida  language. 

Traces  of  the  Oneida  language  program  can  be  seen  on  the  reservation, 
Doxtator  said.  A grocery  store  on  the  reservation  sells  food  labeled  in 
English  and  Oneida.  Part  of  the  charter  team's  task  will  be  to  decide  how 
to  change  street  names  and  building  signs  to  accommodate  usage  of  the  two 
tongues . 

"Our  language  defines  our  culture  and  it's  important  we  remember  our 
language  and  our  culture,"  Doxtator  said 
Copyright  c.  2004  Green  Bay  News-Chronicle. 
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UN  misled  on  First  Nations  issues:  Piapot  chief 
April  14,  2004 

REGINA  - First  Nations  leaders  are  meeting  with  officials  from  the  United 
Nations  (UN)  in  Regina  this  week.  The  Piapot  First  Nation  is  hosting  the 
Summit  of  Nations  Conference. 

Chief  Claude  Friday  says  First  Nations  leaders  want  to  tell  UN  officials 
what  is  really  happening  in  their  communities,  since  he  believes  Canada's 
reports  on  First  Nations  issues  are  misleading. 

"They're  the  leading  country  in  humanity,  and  we're  saying  they're  not, 
because  of  the  way  we're  treated  in  this  country,"  says  Friday. 

"Our  treaties  are  not  honoured,  they  imposed  their  government  on  us,  and 
not  only  that,  they  violate  their  own  rules  and  procedures,  and  their  own 
regulations . " 

Friday  says  the  conference  is  also  meant  to  help  First  Nations  leaders 
form  a unified  front  when  dealing  with  Ottawa  on  certain  issues,  such  as 
treaty  rights,  housing,  health  and  education. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Poisons  From  Afar  Threaten  Arctic  Mothers,  Traditions 

Toxins,  Coming  North  by  Air  and  Water,  Enter  Inuit  Food  Chain 

By  DeNeen  L.  Brown 

Washington  Post  Foreign  Service 

Sunday,  April  11,  2004 

IQALUIT,  Nunavut  --  The  dark  season  had  ended,  and  a fierce  Arctic  wind 
was  howling  across  the  icy  sea  as  Lucy  Qavavauq  finished  a supper  of 
caribou  soup.  After  dishes  were  put  away  at  her  friend's  home,  she  sat 
down  to  nurse  her  firstborn  child.  As  the  baby  fed,  the  mother  wondered 
whether  her  9-month-old  boy  was  drinking  poison  --  contaminants  found  in 
tests  of  Inuit  who  eat  caribou  and  other  Arctic  animals. 

"The  idea  scares  me.  The  more  I think  about  it,  the  more  scared  I get," 
Qavavauq  said.  Fler  baby  pulled  at  her  breast  and  grinned;  milk  slid  down 
his  fat  cheek.  "I  know  there  is  a possibility  of  passing  on  contaminants 
to  him.  But  then  I still  know  breast-feeding  is  best.  I can't  imagine  not 
breast-feeding  my  baby." 

It  is  a dilemma  confronted  by  many  Inuit  mothers.  Scientists  say  the 
Arctic,  once  considered  pristine  and  unspoiled,  has  become  a sinkhole  for 
pollutants.  The  contaminants  --  including  heavy  metals,  mercury, 
polychlorinated  biphenyls  or  PCBs,  DDT  and  other  pesticides  --  come  north 
by  air  and  water. 

"Northerners  suffer  the  public  health  and  environmental  consequences  of 
trans-boundary  contaminants  brought  to  the  Arctic  by  winds  and  currents 
from  tropical  and  temperate  countries,"  said  Terry  Fenge,  strategic 
counsel  for  the  Inuit  Circumpolar  Conference,  an  advocacy  group  that 
represents  Inuit  in  Greenland,  Canada,  Russia  and  Alaska.  Fie  said  that 
many  toxins  enter  the  food  chain  and  accumulate  in  human  tissue.  "They 
have  a high  lipid  solubility,  which  means  they  concentrate  in  the  fatty 
tissue  of  animals,  particularly  those  in  the  marine  environment." 

"On  a human  level,  we  are  being  poisoned  from  afar,"  said  Sheila  Watt- 
Cloutier,  chairman  of  the  Inuit  Circumpolar  Conference. 

Canadian  government  studies  have  found  that  many  Inuit  have  dangerously 
high  levels  of  PCBs,  DDT  and  mercury  in  their  blood,  fatty  tissue  and 
breast  milk.  A 1997  government  study  found  that  65  percent  of  women  in  the 
Baffin  region  of  Nunavut  had  levels  of  PCBs  in  their  blood  that  were  five 
times  higher  than  the  safety  threshold  set  by  the  Canadian  Flealth  Ministry 
The  study  found  that  women  in  Broughton  Island  off  the  southeastern  shore 
of  Baffin  Island  had  more  than  five  times  the  levels  of  PCBs  in  their 
breast  milk  than  women  in  other  parts  of  Canada. 

The  report  found  that  80  percent  of  mothers  in  Nunavik,  in  northern 
Quebec,  and  68  percent  of  mothers  in  Baffin  had  unsafe  levels  of  mercury 
in  their  blood. 

"The  northern  women  had  the  highest  levels  of  PCBs  ever  found  in  people, 
except  in  victims  of  industrial  accidents,"  according  to  a report  by 
Fleather  Myers,  an  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  Northern 
British  Columbia.  "The  fundamental  injustice  is  that  virtually  no 
industrial  development  exists  in  the  Northwest  Territories  and  Nunavut. 
These  new  environmental  threats,  which  could  completely  undercut  the 
traditional  and  land-based  lifestyle  of  the  northern  native  peoples,  come 
from  other,  more  developed  areas,"  the  report  said. 

Persistent  pollutants  are  among  a number  of  serious  threats  to  the  Inuit 
the  indigenous  people  who  have  lived,  hunted  and  fished  in  this  region  for 
thousands  of  years.  Inuit  leaders  say  climate  change,  the  accelerated 
melting  of  sea  ice  and  the  possibility  of  the  famed  icy  Northwest  Passage 
opening  to  year-round  shipping  also  threaten  their  people.  The  Inuit, 
whose  ancestors  roamed  Canada,  Alaska,  Greenland  and  Russia,  plan  to 
petition  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  declare  that  the 
pollutants,  climate  change  and  the  residue  from  military  installations  are 
violating  their  human  rights. 

"The  Inuit  are  facing  the  beginning  of  a possible  end  of  a way  of  life 
that  has  allowed  us  to  thrive  for  millennia  because  of  climate  changes 
caused  by  global  warming,"  Watt-Cloutier  said.  "It  is  predicted  that  in 


some  50  years,  polar  bears,  walrus  and  some  species  of  seals  will  be 
pushed  to  extinction.  What  will  be  left  of  our  culture  if  this  comes  to 
pass?" 

There  is  also  concern  that  the  Inuit  are  threatened  by  contamination  at 
the  now-abandoned  U.S.  military  DEW  line,  or  Distant  Early  Warning  line,  a 
series  of  21  radar  sites  built  in  the  1950s  along  the  70th  parallel  to 
detect  enemy  planes  and  missiles.  Reports  assert  the  stations  are 
contaminated  with  PCBs. 

"In  Alaska,  the  beaches  are  slumping  so  much,  people  are  having  to  move 
houses.  In  Tuktoyaktuk,  the  land  is  starting  to  go  under  water.  The 
glaciers  are  melting  and  the  permafrost  is  melting.  There  are  new  species 
of  birds  and  fish  and  insects  showing  up,"  Watt-Cloutier  said.  "The  Arctic 
is  a barometer  for  the  health  of  the  world.  If  you  want  to  know  how 
healthy  the  world  is,  come  to  the  Arctic  and  feel  its  pulse." 

On  May  17,  the  Stockholm  Convention  on  Persistent  Organic  Pollutants 
will  become  legally  binding,  requiring  more  than  150  participating 
governments,  including  those  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  stop  the 
production  and  use  of  toxic  chemicals  such  as  DDT  and  PCBs,  which  have 
long  been  cited  for  their  persistence  and  adverse  impact  on  human  and 
animal  health. 

Despite  the  elevated  toxin  levels  detected  in  traditional  foods,  Inuit 
leaders  have  not  encouraged  people  to  stop  eating  them. 

Long-term  studies  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe  have  found 
neurological  damage  in  young  children  with  high  levels  of  PCBs.  Scientists 
report  increases  in  respiratory  and  ear  infections  in  regions  where 
contaminant  levels  in  mothers'  milk  are  considered  dangerously  high. 

Yet  recent  studies  have  found  that  Inuit  who  eat  less  traditional  foods 
have  higher  rates  of  diabetes  and  cardiovascular  problems. 

"We  don't  say  to  mothers,  be  alarmed,"  Watt-Cloutier  said.  "The  message 
is,  the  benefits  of  eating  country  foods  outweigh  the  risks.  Mothers  are 
told  to  eat  more  char  [fish]  and  caribou  while  pregnant  and  nursing.  . . . 
But  this  is  not  even  just  about  food,  but  also  about  a way  of  life.  We  are 
not  ready  to  give  up." 

Madeleine  Allakariallak,  28,  a mother  of  three,  is  also  concerned  about 
contaminants  in  traditional  foods,  but  she  says  she  will  not  stop 
consuming  the  foods  she  grew  up  on.  "It's  scary  to  have  contaminants  in 
the  food  we  as  Inuit  eat,"  Allakariallak  said.  "We  don't  know  [what]  the 
long-term  effects  of  contaminants  will  do  to  our  children." 

She  and  Qavavauq  talked  about  their  concerns  in  Allakariallak ' s modern 
townhouse  here.  Down  the  hill,  the  faint  lights  of  snowmobiles  carrying 
hunters  were  flickering  over  the  ice.  Nunavut,  with  a population  of  more 
than  30,000,  became  Canada's  third  territory  on  April  1,  1999,  after  the 
Inuit  settled  a land  claim  with  the  Canadian  government  giving  them  title 
to  land  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Sweden. 

Allakariallak  grew  up  in  Resolute  Bay,  a settlement  in  the  Northwest 
Territories.  The  Canadian  government  moved  Inuit  to  the  area  from  northern 
Quebec  to  establish  sovereignty  over  the  Arctic.  The  land  was  bleak  and 
many  Inuit  died  in  Resolute.  "My  grandmother  was  one  of  the  exiles 
relocated,"  said  Allakariallak,  who  hosts  a CBC  morning  radio  show  in 
English  and  Inuktitut. 

Lucy  Qavavauq  said  she  knows  there  are  toxins  in  the  traditional  food  of 
the  Inuit,  but  she  says  the  food  hunted  here  is  better  than  the  expensive, 
processed  food  flown  in  and  sold  down  the  icy  road  at  the  North  Mart. 

"I  love  to  eat  frozen  or  raw  seal.  But  I wonder,  am  I boiling  it  enough 
for  my  son?  His  immune  system  is  not  as  strong  as  mine.  If  my  parents 
lived  here,  they  wouldn't  think  twice  about  giving  him  frozen  or  raw  meat 
because  that's  what  we  do."  Qavavauq  says  she  eats  whale  meat  and 
ptarmigan,  a kind  of  grouse.  "Seal  liver  is  my  favorite,  freshly  caught. 
But  I don't  know  what  chemicals  in  my  country  foods  are  going  in  me  and 
what  are  getting  into  my  baby." 

Qavavauq,  who  grew  up  in  Arctic  Bay,  said  occasionally  a seal  would  wash 
up  on  shore,  dead  from  causes  the  Inuit  did  not  understand.  "Where  I lived 
there  was  a mine  close  by  and  seals  suddenly  would  die.  How  does  that 
affect  the  country  food  and  our  bodies?  I don't  know  the  land  very  well, 
but  I always  wondered  how  it  would  affect  my  son." 


Copyright  c.  2004  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Stand  Off:  Murder  capital  of  southern  Alberta 
Suzanne  Wilton 
Calgary  Herald 
April  18,  2004 

Under  the  open  sky  on  the  windswept  prairie  of  the  Blood  Tribe  reserve, 
being  under  25  can  be  hazardous  to  the  health. 

Stand  Off  residents  are  dying  violently  in  staggering  numbers  --  18 
times  the  national  average.  The  vast  majority  are  youths,  but  the 
impersonal  statistics  don't  tell  the  stories  of  lives  lost. 

- Casey  First  Charger,  23,  a hereditary  chief  and  native  drummer,  was 
found  dead  last  Monday.  His  body  was  discovered  in  a coulee  in  Stand  Off, 
the  main  townsite  on  the  sprawling  180,000-hectare  Blood  Tribe  reserve, 
located  200  kilometres  south  of  Calgary. 

- Ian  Black  Plume,  17,  was  fatally  stabbed  in  the  chest  in  February 
during  a backyard  brawl. 

- Blake  Bird,  18,  a budding  basketball  star,  was  found  dead  in  a ditch  in 
Stand  Off  last  September.  His  suspected  killer  is  just  13. 

- Bobby  Calvin  Holy  Singer,  24,  was  killed  last  August  in  Moses  Lake,  a 
reserve  community  near  Cardston. 

And  there  are  others,  slightly  older  but  nonetheless  dead.  They  were  in 
their  early  30s. 

"Kids  are  almost  dying  monthly  on  the  reserve,"  says  Elvis  Shot  On  Both 
Sides,  First  Charger's  father.  "That's  way  too  many." 

The  violence  has  left  native  leaders  and  residents  alike  with  a nagging 
question,  one  that  has  perplexed  them  for  years:  what's  wrong  at  the  Blood 
Reserve? 

"It's  a bad  place,"  Casey  Vielle,  32,  says  simply.  "It's  getting  to  be 
the  killer  capital  of  southern  Alberta." 

Vielle,  a member  of  the  Blood  Tribe,  a band  of  Blackfoot  Indians  also 
known  as  the  Kainai,  and  others  worry  about  the  increasingly  violent 
underbelly  that  permeates  life  on  the  reserve. 

On  this  day,  Vielle  is  picking  up  a cheque  and  hitchhiking  back  to  Fort 
Macleod,  where  he  intends  to  get  a room  at  the  Queen's  Hotel  and  continue 
a drinking  binge. 

"It's  too  dangerous  to  drink  on  the  reserve,"  he  adds.  "There  are  too 
many  deaths." 

Besides  alcohol,  the  only  obvious  links  between  the  murders  are  the 
victims'  bloodline  and  their  home,  Canada's  largest  reserve,  situated  only 
a few  dozen  kilometres  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

If  the  much-touted  Alberta  Advantage  draws  people  from  across  Canada  to 
a land  of  economic  opportunity,  this  could  be  the  epitome  of  the  Alberta 
disadvantage,  a Third  World  in  our  own  backyard. 

It's  a place  of  contrasting  beauty,  with  40  per  cent  unemployment,  high 
welfare  rates  and  less  than  1,500  homes  for  its  9,000  residents. 

Archeological  findings  place  First  Nations  people  here  for  at  least  6, 

000  years. 

In  days  past,  the  Bloods  were  caretakers  of  these  lands,  which  they 
roamed  with  the  buffalo  that  sustained  them. 

They  shared  the  lands  with  their  partner  nations  --  Siksika  to  the  north, 
the  Piikani  to  the  west  and  the  Ampakapi  Piikani  to  the  south.  The 
Blackfoot  Confederacy  stood  strong  and  defended  its  territory  for 
centuries . 


Today,  the  Kainai  still  defend  their  borders,  albeit  with  fences  around 
the  boundaries  set  out  by  treaties. 

They  also  battle  an  enemy  within  --  the  violence  that's  earning  the 
reserve  distinction  as  a place  with  one  the  highest  murder  rates  in  Canada 

Of  any  First  Nation,  the  Blood  have  the  greatest  potential  for  success. 
The  reserve  boasts  more  viable  farmland  than  all  reserves  in  Saskatchewan 
put  together.  However,  its  vast  size  and  population  are  also  barriers  to 
ending  the  despair. 

In  2003,  the  Blood  Tribe  received  more  than  $80  million  in  federal  funds 
some  $8,369  per  person.  By  comparison,  the  $13.5  million  given  to  the  Tsuu 
T'ina  Nation  near  Calgary  translates  into  $9,080  per  capita.  The  Blood, 
meantime,  owe  Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corp.  $18  million  in  bad  debts. 

Although  the  Blood  Tribe  receives  substantially  more  federal  funds,  its 
dollars  are  also  more  stretched.  For  example,  there  are  higher 
infrastructure  costs  for  things  such  as  roads  and  housing  because  of  the 
vast  area  to  be  serviced. 

There  are  simply  greater  numbers  of  people  here,  and  more  jobs  and 
programs  needed  than  can  be  easily  created. 

Like  other  reserves,  the  Blood  see  education  as  a key  to  success.  But 
that,  too,  poses  greater  challenges  for  similar  reasons,  says  Chief  Chris 
Shade . 

There's  only  enough  funding  for  400  applicants  for  post-secondary 
funding,  half  as  many  as  who  apply. 

Those  who  have  it  use  their  higher  education  to  improve  life  on  the 
reserve,  and  want  to  build  a better  future.  That  future,  however,  appears 
to  be  a long  way  off.  To  an  outsider,  visiting  Stand  Off  is  like  stepping 
off  an  airplane  into  a developing  country,  where  encouraging  signs  of 
improvement  contrast  with  squalid  conditions. 

An  elementary  school  is  under  construction  and  there  are  plans  to  boost 
agri-business  and  generate  wind  power. 

Eighteen  new  homes  were  built  in  Stand  Off  last  year,  and  more  are 
planned  for  2004. 

Yet  the  golden  horizon  is  marred  by  the  pitiful  landscape  of  a suburban- 
style  housing  development  in  the  middle  of  the  bald  prairie.  Beyond  a row 
of  run-down  mobile  homes  are  cul-de-sacs  of  boxy  houses  left  to  ruin.  Some 
have  plywood  for  windows.  Most  have  dirt  for  front  yards. 

Outside  one  residence,  old  mattresses  are  piled,  left  to  rot  amidst 
abandoned  cars.  Litter  is  blown  against  fences,  and  spreads  across  the 
coulees  like  a patchwork  quilt.  The  faces  of  tiny  children,  curious  about 
the  strangers,  appear  from  behind  broken  windows. 

There  is  irony  in  a "Crime  Prevention  Activities"  board  that  sits  out 
front  an  administration  building  --  it's  blank. 

Interest  in  initiatives  to  curb  crime  has  waned.  A curfew  ordering 
underage  kids  indoors  after  10  p.m.  isn't  enforced.  Townsite  volunteer 
foot  patrols  have  dwindled. 

There's  little  incentive  for  residents  to  get  involved.  Bootlegging 
carries  a fine  of  $100  and  the  penalty  for  committing  murder  seems  only 
slightly  worse. 

Bobby  Calvin  Holy  Singer's  killer  is  about  to  be  released.  He  will  have 
spent  just  18  months  behind  bars  for  a manslaughter  conviction. 

"On  this  reserve,  you  can  kill  someone  and  get  away  with  murder,"  Vielle 
says  of  the  seemingly  light  jail  sentences. 

Although  its  youths  are  most  at  risk,  they  are  also  the  Blood  reserve's 
greatest  hope. 

It's  spring  break,  and  some  teens  find  productive  things  to  do.  One 
group  gathers  at  a local  field  to  play  baseball.  The  Youth  Council  is 
making  efforts  to  offer  such  activities. 

Sixteen-year-old  Mitch  Creighton  plays  street  hockey  with  his  cousin, 
uninterested  in  mixing  with  other  kids  his  age. 

"There's  certain  groups  of  kids  who  think  it's  cool  to  be  bad,"  said 
Creighton . 

A boy  with  dreams  of  playing  professional  hockey,  Creighton  and  others 
like  him  want  to  steer  clear  of  trouble. 

"I'm  trying  to  stay  away  from  the  violence,  but  it's  hard  because  it's 
all  around  you." 


Near  his  home  is  a white  cross  planted  next  to  a culvert  and  topped  with 
a dirty  ball  cap  and  a Los  Angeles  Lakers  jersey.  It  marks  the  spot  where 
18-year-old  Blake  Bird  was  found  dead. 

"It  feels  weird  to  walk  by  it,"  says  Creighton.  "That's  why  I don't 
really  walk  by  anymore." 

Others  avoid  walking  around  town  at  all,  especially  at  night. 

There's  talk  that  youths  have  formed  gangs,  allegedly  wearing  red  and 
blue  to  signify  allegiances. 

Police  acknowledge  they're  hearing  these  things,  too. 

It  surfaced  during  the  latest  murder  investigation,  although  Chief  Alf 
Rudd  says  gang  violence  wasn't  a motivating  factor.  Still,  it's  a new 
phenomenon  that  has  them  concerned. 

"We're  going  to  look  into  it.  Certainly  we'll  shine  a different  light  on 
future  situations,"  says  the  former  Mountie. 

A police  initiative  launched  in  January  aims  to  use  old  native  ways  to 
turn  around  Stand  Off's  troubled  people. 

Three  elders  are  now  patrolling  with  police,  and  counselling  those  in 
conflict  with  the  law.  Its  hoped  other  Blood  Tribe  members  will  mirror 
their  efforts. 

"We're  peacemakers,  I guess,"  says  elder  Martin  Eagle  Child,  whose 
gentle  eyes  reveal  their  years  of  wisdom. 

Eagle  Child  and  the  other  elders  want  to  protect  the  children  like  the 
fierce  Blackfoot  warriors  once  did  the  land  they  roamed  side-by-side  with 
the  buffalo. 

"We  know  how  to  survive,"  adds  Bruce  Wolf  Child.  "Us  Indian  people,  we 
always  have  faith  and  hope.  We  won't  give  up." 
swilton@theherald . canwest . com 
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Young  Brazilian  Indians  Find  Suicide  Only  Way  Out 
By  Don  Jeter 

Washington  Post  Foreign  Service 
April  14,  2004 

DOURADOS,  Brazil  - Later,  Jaqueline  Arevalo's  grandfather  would  remember 
how  content  she  was.  He  said  he  had  not  seen  her  so  demonstrably  happy  in 
months.  She  chased  playfully  after  her  baby  brother,  hummed  while  washing 
the  dishes,  chatted  about  having  lunch  with  the  family  later  that  day. 

And  then  shortly  before  noon  one  day  last  month,  Jaqueline  climbed  onto 
her  bed,  tied  one  end  of  a red,  nylon  cord  around  a wooden  ceiling  beam 
and  the  other  around  her  neck,  and  jumped. 

She  was  13,  a quiet  girl  with  waist-length  hair  and  diamond-black  eyes 
who  gave  up  on  her  life  before  she  had  even  shed  her  baby  fat.  Hers  was 
the  third  suicide  this  year  on  this  reservation  of  4,500  Kaiowa  Indians. 

All  of  them  were  teenagers,  and  were  guns  and  not  garrotes  the  weapon  of 
choice  in  these  parts,  almost  everyone  here  says  the  number  would  be  far 
higher.  The  day  after  Jaqueline' s death,  her  17-year-old  boyfriend  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  kill  himself.  Her  14-year-old  sister  had  tried  a week 
earlier . 

"It  is  a curse  to  have  to  cut  your  children  down,"  said  Luciano  Arevalo, 
Jaqueline' s uncle  and  head  of  the  Bororo  reservation  here.  "We  are  living 
in  a time  of  a great  plague." 

Here  on  the  plains  of  central  Brazil,  suicide  bewitches  the  young  and 
the  poor,  who  see  in  the  lives  that  stretch  ahead  of  them  nothing  but 
grief  and  unbearable  pain.  According  to  news  reports,  more  than  300  of  the 


30,000  Kaiowa  Indians  who  live  here  in  the  Brazilian  state  of  Mato  Grosso 
do  Sul  have  taken  their  own  lives  since  1995;  54  did  so  last  year  alone, 
corresponding  to  a rate  of  180  per  100,000.  Brazil's  death  rate  is  6.5  per 
100,000,  according  to  the  World  Health  Organization. 

The  Kaiowa  often  attribute  the  suicides  to  a dark  magic,  a spell  that 
finds  its  voice  in  a rustling  wind  that  counts  off  the  days  you  have  to 
live.  But  tribal  leaders,  anthropologists,  police  and  a broad  collection 
of  experts  say  that  this  reservation  and  others  owe  their  despair  to  the 
perfect  noose  formed  by  landlessness,  displacement  and  unrelenting  poverty 

With  a population  of  180  million  people  and  an  area  larger  than  the 
contiguous  United  States,  Brazil  has  in  its  postwar  development  efforts 
squeezed  its  300,000  native  people  into  smaller  and  smaller  reserves.  The 

30.000  Kaiowa  who  live  in  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul  occupy  slightly  more  than 

100.000  acres  of  arable  land  - far  too  little,  on  average,  for  even  viable 
smallholder  farms. 

Unable  to  live  off  the  soil,  the  traditionally  agrarian  Kaiowa  work  at 
the  alcohol  distilleries  and  sugar  cane  refineries  that  line  the  state's 
two-lane  highways  like  grazing  elephants. 

It  is  backbreaking  work  that  pays  little  and  requires  workers  - usually 
teenage  boys  and  young  men  - to  leave  the  reservation  for  months  at  a time 
living  in  hostels  far  from  home  and  from  everything  they  know. 

For  much  of  the  year,  women  greatly  outnumber  men  on  the  reservations, 
straining  relationships,  budgets  and  families  that  are  historically  close- 
-knit,  officials,  journalists  and  residents  said.  Men  find  it  hard  to 
adjust,  shuttling  between  two  demanding,  very  different  worlds. 

The  unemployment  rate  on  the  reservation  is  more  than  60  percent,  said 
Luciano  Arevalo.  Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  is  rampant  and  malnutrition  common 
said  Andrea  Depieri,  a local  police  officer.  Often  left  behind,  adolescent 
girls  and  young  women  from  the  reservation  have  increasingly  turned  to 
prostitution  to  support  themselves  or  their  families,  she  said. 

"The  reservations  are  like  a vacuum,"  she  said,  "and  the  only  thing  that 
fills  it  is  deprivation.  People  are  just  lost." 

Two  years  ago  police  discovered  a suicide  note  written  in  the  sand  near 
the  feet  of  a 15-year-old  boy  who  worked  in  an  alcohol  distillery.  It  read 
simply:  "There  is  no  place  for  me." 

Friends  and  families  say  that  laqueline  did  not  leave  a suicide  note. 

But  they  trace  the  disintegration  of  her  young  life  back  to  the  breakup 
with  her  boyfriend,  Waldir  Ferreira,  three  months  ago. 

With  no  one  in  her  immediate  family  holding  down  a full-time  job,  she 
moved  in  with  her  boyfriend  and  his  family  in  August  of  last  year.  They 
divided  Ferreira's  $65  monthly  paycheck  among  the  nine  of  them. 

When  he  returned  from  a two-month  stint  working  at  a sugar  cane  refinery 
he  accused  her  of  dating  another  youth  while  he  was  away.  They  argued  over 
money,  laqueline  moved  in  with  an  aunt. 

"I  was  far  away,"  Ferreira  said.  "When  I came  home  I heard  things  from  a 
cousin  and  she  got  mad  that  I listened  to  him  instead  of  her." 

Her  grandfather,  Maximo  Arevalo,  said  laqueline  told  relatives  that 
Ferreira  had  kicked  her  out  of  his  parents'  home  following  a squabble  over 
$60  he  had  given  her  for  food  and  clothes. 

"His  family  was  complaining  that  he  was  giving  too  much  money  to  her  and 
not  enough  to  them,"  Arevalo  said.  "Everyone  could  see  she  was  unhappy. 

She  had  stopped  going  to  school  and  she  complained  to  her  mother  that  she 
didn't  have  money,  that  she  wanted  money  to  help  her  family  buy  food  and 
clothes  for  herself.  It  is  very  difficult  here  for  young  people." 

Antonio  Brand,  a history  professor  at  Dorn  Bosco  Catholic  University  in 
nearby  Campo  Grande,  said  efforts  to  redistribute  land  to  Brazil's 
indigenous  people  have  proceeded  slowly.  Since  1988,  Brand  said,  federal 
laws  have  allowed  indigenous  groups  to  reclaim  land  if  they  can  prove  that 
it  was  formerly  occupied  by  native  peoples.  But  wealthy  landowners  have 
challenged  their  claims  in  court.  In  16  years,  indigenous  groups  have  won 
control  of  about  42,000  acres  of  territory  across  the  nation,  he  said. 

In  December,  hundreds  of  Guarani  Indians  seized  portions  of  15  farms  in 
the  southern  portion  of  this  state  - posting  signs  that  read  "Our  Place"  - 
before  government  negotiators  intervened  and  reached  a compromise  for  the 
squatters  to  vacate  12  of  the  farms. 


And  last  year,  three  Kaiowa  Indians  threatened  suicide  if  the  government 
did  not  accelerate  the  redistribution  of  land  to  families  on  their 
reservation.  The  men  later  hanged  themselves  simultaneously. 

"There  is  this  tragic  trajectory  that  begins  with  the  loss  of  land," 

Brand  said.  "And  then  the  physical  space  and  the  metaphysical  space  become 
quite  intertwined.  Without  their  land,  where  can  the  indigenous  people  of 
Brazil  find  their  space  in  the  world?  Certainly  not  as  manual  laborers 
working  far  from  home  for  very  little  pay  in  a refinery.  There's  no  future. 
People  lose  themselves  in  alcohol  and  in  drugs. 

"Then  they  go  get  a rope." 

A recent  memorial  service  for  laqueline  at  a schoolhouse  here  quickly 
turned  into  a political  rally,  with  angry  Kaiowa  speakers  pleading  with  a 
contingent  of  police  officers  in  attendance  for  social  and  economic 
reforms . 

"We  need  jobs.  We  need  wages,"  Maximo  Arevalo  told  an  audience  of  more 
than  200  people.  "This  is  why  our  children  are  committing  suicide." 

For  more  than  50  years,  the  Argentine-owned  Mate  Laranjeiras  company 
leased  nearly  15  million  acres  of  land  in  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul  to  make  the 
herbal  tea  that  is  popular  in  neighboring  Argentina.  When  the  company's 
lease  expired  in  the  1940s,  Brazil's  president  at  the  time,  the 
nationalist  Getulio  Vargas,  decided  to  redistribute  the  land  to  white 
settlers  from  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country.  Settlers  and  wealthy 
landowners  continued  their  encroachment  onto  Indian  lands  until  the  1988 
Brazilian  constitution  expanded  land  rights  for  the  country's  native 
people,  who  make  up  less  than  1 percent  of  the  country's  population. 

But  Indian  efforts  to  reclaim  lost  land  have  resulted  in  armed  standoffs 
between  militias  hired  by  landowners  and  throngs  of  Indian  protesters, 
particularly  since  December.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  suicides  here  in  this 
state  coincides  with  the  frustration  of  the  Kaiowa 's  efforts  to  reclaim 
land,  said  losandro  Depieri,  a local  journalist  who  estimates  that  he  has 
covered  at  least  150  suicides  in  and  around  the  Bororo  reservation  over 
the  past  12  years. 

"It's  like  watching  a genocide,"  Depieri  said.  "And  until  there  is  some 
real  land  reform  here,  the  Kaiowa  will  continue  to  cut  their  children  down 
from  trees.  There  are  these  storms  raging  inside  the  young  people,  and  it 
only  subsides  in  the  hours  before  they  decide  to  take  their  lives.  Their 
families  always  say  that  there  was  this  calm,  this  peacefulness  in  them 
just  before  they  kill  themselves." 

Waldir  Ferreira's  father  cut  him  down  from  a tree  when  he  discovered  the 
17-year-old  hanging  the  day  after  laqueline' s death.  The  fall  saved  his 
life  but  broke  his  left  leg. 

"I  don't  remember  it,"  Ferreira  said  as  he  sat  with  his  leg  in  a cast  in 
front  of  his  family's  home.  "I  just  remember  that  I was  upset  after 
lackie's  wake  and  someone  gave  me  something  to  drink  to  calm  me  down." 

laqueline,  he  said,  was  a level-headed  girl  who  rarely  lost  her  temper 
and  loved  children.  He  was  swimming  in  a pond  when  she  caught  his  eye,  and 

he  caught  hers.  The  two  flirted.  She  moved  in  two  months  later,  a common 

arrangement  on  the  reservations,  where  teenagers  are  recognized  as  adults. 

laqueline,  Ferreira  said,  was  driven  to  suicide  by  evil  spells  cast  on 
her  by  women  in  the  neighborhood  who  were  envious  of  her.  Similarly,  he 
said,  someone  must  have  cast  a spell  on  him,  but  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  survive  it. 

"I  am  going  to  church  tomorrow  so  that  I can  rid  myself  of  this  curse," 
he  said. 

He  did  all  he  could  for  laqueline,  he  said.  But  it  was  difficult  trying 
to  support  her,  his  parents  and  six  siblings  on  his  meager  salary.  He  had 
never  been  away  from  the  reservation  until  he  went  to  work  cutting  sugar 
cane  at  the  refinery  two  years  ago. 

"It's  just  so  far  away,"  he  said  of  his  job  at  a mill  nearly  90  miles 

away.  The  hard  work  broke  his  body.  The  separation  from  his  family  "broke 

my  spirit,"  he  said. 

But  once  he  cleanses  himself  of  his  curse,  and  his  leg  heals,  he  said, 
he  plans  to  search  for  another  job,  this  time  closer  to  home. 

"I'm  not  going  to  try  to  kill  myself  again,"  he  said.  "You'll  see.  I am 
just  going  to  work  hard,  harder  than  I did  before.  I'm  going  to  find  a way 


for  my  family  to  get  out  of  this  situation. 

"Anything  to  end  this  suffering." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Washington  Post  Company 
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No  charges  in  boys'  deaths 
Associated  Press 
April  15,  2004 

POLSON  - The  investigation  into  the  liquor  deaths  of  two  Ronan  children 
has  been  closed  after  failing  to  produce  enough  evidence  to  charge  anyone, 
the  Lake  County  Sheriff's  Department  said  Wednesday. 

The  department  investigated  suspicions  that  an  adult  gave  Dustin  Benoist 
and  Frankie  Nicolai  III,  both  11,  the  vodka  they  drank.  But  almost  from 
the  time  their  intoxicated  bodies  were  found  in  a Ronan  field  March  1, 
there  were  claims  the  boys  may  have  stolen  the  liquor  from  area  homes. 

"We  cannot  disprove  that  at  this  point,"  said  Day  Doyle,  a detective  in 
the  sheriff's  department.  Doyle  said  the  investigation  will  reopen  if  new 
information  warrants. 

Alcohol  poisoning  killed  Frankie,  whose  blood-alcohol  level  was  0.50 
percent,  more  than  six  times  the  drunken-driving  threshold  in  Montana. 
Dustin,  whose  blood  alcohol  was  0.20  percent,  died  from  a combination  of 
alcohol  poisoning  and  hypothermia. 

The  deaths  of  the  sixth-graders  stunned  people  in  Lake  County  and  beyond, 
raising  questions  not  only  about  the  extent  of  underage  drinking,  but  on 
the  extent  of  society's  responsibility  for  their  deaths.  The  boys  went 
missing  after  they  skipped  afternoon  classes  at  Ronan  Middle  School  on  Feb. 
27,  a Friday.  Another  boy  found  their  bodies  the  following  Monday. 

Doyle  said  last  month  that  disgust  over  the  tragedies  led  a number  of 
people  to  call  authorities  about  possible  sources  of  the  alcohol. 

Dustin  and  Frankie  were  members  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes,  which  on  the  day  of  the  boy's  funeral  issued  a statement  promising 
a "thorough  internal  review  of  all  aspects  of  this  tragic  loss." 

A tribal  employee  said  Wednesday  that  only  Salish-Kootenai  Chairman  D. 
Fred  Matt  could  comment  on  the  status  of  that  review,  and  he  was  out  of 
his  office  for  the  day. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Little  has  changed  in  decaying  Indian  jails 
By  MICHAEL  DAMISON  of  the  Missoulian 
April  19,  2004 

BROWNING  - The  wafer-thin  pillow  on  K.C.  Sherwood's  bunk  sits  perched 
just  a whiff  away  from  a grimy  toilet  so  soiled  and  befouled  it  looks  like 
a reject  from  an  Appalachian  outhouse. 


Every  night,  for  the  past  30  nights,  Sherwood  has  laid  his  head  down  on 
that  pillow  and  listened  to  the  wet  gurgle  of  the  leaking  commode.  He  has 
120  more  nights  to  go. 

"It  leaks  bad,"  he  said,  "and  when  you  flush,  you  get  a real  bad  smell 
up  out  of  the  sink. " 

The  sink,  like  much  else  in  the  Browning  jail,  doesn't  work  real  well. 

In  fact,  of  the  six  sinks  in  the  cellblock,  only  one  is  working,  and 
it's  not  Sherwood's. 

"The  showers  are  all  plugged  up,"  he  said,  "and  we  ain't  had  no  hot 
water  for  three  weeks." 

As  he  talks,  Sherwood,  a thin  and  smooth-skinned  young  man  who  grew  up 
here  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  leans  casually  on  a metal 
conduit  pipe  that  emerges  from  the  wall  of  his  cell.  When  he  shifts  his 
weight,  the  pipe  gives  way  with  a lurch,  pulling  several  inches  out  of  the 
concrete . 

"Man,  it's  all  coming  apart,"  he  said,  the  capped  outlet  dangling  in  his 
hand.  "There's  spiders  coming  out  of  the  cracks  in  the  wall." 

"But  you  should've  seen  it  before,"  another  inmate  is  quick  to  add.  "It 
was  really  run  down.  It's  a lot  better  than  it  was." 

Better  indeed.  These  days,  Sherwood's  toilet  actually  flushes. 

The  toilet  flushes  in  no  small  part  because  Ed  Naranjo  made  sure  some 
improvements  happened  at  the  Browning  jail  last  summer. 

There  were  new  locks,  Naranjo  said,  new  paint,  new  bunks  and  new 
security  cameras.  Crews  patched  the  plumbing,  and  poured  acid  on  the 
concrete  floors  to  eat  away  the  choking  stench  of  urine  and  feces. 

"Mostly  though,  it  was  just  cosmetic,"  Naranjo  said.  "We  didn't  really 
make  much  of  a dent  in  the  inf rastructure  needs." 

Naranjo  heads  regional  law  enforcement  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  a beat  that  includes  Indian  jails  spread  across  six  states.  In 
early  March,  he  visited  Browning's  jail,  which,  like  other  reservation 
jails,  houses  people  arrested  on  misdemeanors,  with  no  sentence  longer 
than  one  year.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  petty  criminals,  jailed  for 
drunkenness  or  creating  a public  disturbance  or,  in  the  worst  cases,  minor 
assault . 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  Naranjo  said,  he's  watched  as  jails  all 
across  Indian  Country  have  slowly  crumbled  down  around  these  inmates. 

"I've  seen  a lot  of  reservation  jails,"  Naranjo  said.  "The  conditions 
are  just  appalling.  I mean,  lesus,  these  facilities  are  pathetic.  If  they 
were  anywhere  else  but  on  a reservation,  they'd  have  been  shut  down  a long 
time  ago." 

As  if  to  prove  Naranjo's  point,  David  Spotted  Eagle  walks  to  the  back 
door  of  the  Browning  jail  and  leans  against  the  jamb.  The  entire  door  - 
frame  and  all  - slides  a good  4 inches  out  into  the  cold  March  morning. 

Spotted  Eagle,  who  runs  the  jail  and  is  Browning's  chief  of  police,  has 
an  idea  for  how  to  fix  up  the  facility. 

"It  was  built  in  1968,"  he  said.  "I'd  tear  it  down  and  build  a new  one." 

It's  an  idea  echoed  by  jailers  throughout  Indian  Country. 

"These  jails  are  so  old  and  broken  down,"  Naranjo  said,  "it  should  be 
criminal  to  house  people  in  these  conditions." 

Not  to  mention  to  ask  people  to  work  in  these  conditions. 

Last  summer.  Spotted  Eagle  said,  the  front  office  temperature  hit  118 
degrees . 

"There  are  absolutely  safety  issues  related  to  facility  conditions," 
said  Darren  Cruzan,  chief  of  police  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  near 
Billings.  "We  put  our  people  at  risk  every  day  when  we  send  them  to  work 
in  these  jails." 

That  Indian  jails  are  substandard  by  any  measure  is  not  news. 

"We  have  been  underfunded  and  not  treated  equally  with  off -reservation 
jails,"  said  Bill  McClure,  acting  deputy  director  for  the  BIA.  "We  are 
generally,  across  the  board,  lacking  resources." 

McClure,  who  until  recently  was  BIA's  program  manager  for  detention, 
said  reviews  of  Indian  jails  show  50  percent  are  in  "poor"  condition,  25 
percent  in  "fair"  condition,  and  25  percent  in  "good"  condition. 

Back  in  1998,  Attorney  General  lanet  Reno  told  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  that  "tribal  law  enforcement  agencies  are  generally  understaffed 


and  underfunded,  lacking  uniformed  police,  criminal  investigators,  and 
detention  staff  and  facilities,  as  well  as  basic  communications  and 
intelligence  gathering  technology." 

Indian  jails,  Reno  said,  "are  severely  inadequate  and  antiquated.  Most 
Indian  Country  jails  are  in  such  poor  condition  that  they  are  out  of 
compliance  with  contemporary  building  codes  and  professional  jail 
standards . " 

It  was  the  job  of  Congress,  she  said,  to  meet  its  obligations  to  Indian 
Country. 

But  three  years  later,  in  2001,  not  much  had  changed. 

A Department  of  Justice  report  from  August  of  that  year  showed  that  more 
than  half  of  the  nation's  69  reservation  jails  were  operating  at  more  than 
100  percent  above  capacity.  One  in  six  were  holding  more  than  twice  their 
capacity. 

All  but  two  were  determined  to  be  in  need  of  more  training  for  jailers, 
and  all  but  three  needed  more  staff. 

(Keeping  qualified  staff  is  tough.  Spotted  Eagle  said  Browning  had  eight 
chiefs  of  police  between  1993  and  1999.  The  reason,  he  said  - low  pay  and 
bad  working  conditions.) 

Those  who  thought  the  Justice  Department  report  might  force  change  were 
disappointed.  The  jails,  which  serve  55  tribes  in  19  states,  were,  again, 
not  much  better  a year  after  that  report. 

A 2002  follow-up  by  the  Department  of  Justice  showed  the  Crow  jail  - 
built  to  hold  14  prisoners  - held  60  on  the  day  officials  checked,  or  429 
percent  of  capacity.  The  Northern  Cheyenne  jail,  also  near  Billings,  was 
at  232  percent  of  capacity.  The  Browning  jail  was  at  160  percent, 

Montana's  Fort  Peck  jail  at  146  percent,  and  the  Fort  Belknap  jail  at  148 
percent.  (According  to  Naranjo  the  jail  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation 
is  not  under  regional  BIA  control  and  the  last  time  he  visited,  it  was  in 
pretty  good  condition.) 

Nationwide,  Indian  jails  were  at  an  average  126  percent  of  capacity. 

The  only  real  difference,  Naranjo  said,  was  that  the  jails  were  now  a 
year  older. 

The  following  year,  in  2003,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
produced  a report  titled  "A  Quiet  Crisis:  Federal  Funding  and  Unmet  Needs 
in  Indian  Country." 

The  report  concluded  "correctional  facilities  in  Indian  Country  are  also 
more  overcrowded  than  even  the  most  crowded  state  and  federal  prisons... 
Native  American  law  enforcement  funding  increased  almost  85  percent 
between  1998  and  2003,  but  the  amount  allocated  was  so  small  to  begin  with 
that  its  proportion  to  the  department's  total  budget  hardly  changed." 

Naranjo  can  relate. 

"We've  known  about  this  for  years,"  he  said.  "Every  one  knows  we  need 
more  money  for  Indian  jails.  But  at  some  point,  the  needs  get  to  be  so 
great  that  they  just  become  overwhelming.  The  people  in  Washington,  D.C., 
don't  want  to  hear  about  it." 

The  Blackfeet  Tribal  Council  actually  has  a tape  recording  of  a BIA 
official  promising  money  for  a new  jail,  but  according  to  Naranjo,  "there 
is  no  money.  There's  not  going  to  be  any  money.  The  reality  is,  we  need  to 
accept  that  - but  it's  not  acceptable.  The  funding  level  is  a joke." 

What's  not  a joke  is  Cruzan's  story  about  the  broken  boiler  at  the  Crow 
jail . 

For  years,  he  said,  the  30-year-old  boiler  sputtered  along,  sometimes 
making  hot  water,  sometimes  not. 

When  he  finally  nailed  down  the  cash  to  replace  it,  there  wasn't  enough 
money  to  also  replace  the  30-year-old  pipes. 

The  new  boiler,  he  said,  simply  blew  holes  in  the  old  pipes. 

Then,  when  he  fixed  the  pipes,  the  pressure  blew  out  the  cooling  system. 

"The  days  of  being  able  to  repair  the  problems  are  gone,"  Cruzan  said. 
"There's  just  so  many  Band-Aids  you  can  put  on." 

Which  is  why  he,  for  one,  finally  said  enough  is  enough. 

There  was  no  ventilation  at  the  Crow  jail,  he  said,  no  bunks  to  sleep  in. 
"It  stank  to  high  heck,"  and  inmates  vied  for  kitchen  duty  so  they  could 
huddle  around  the  gas  range  to  get  a bit  of  warmth  in  the  winter. 


Finally,  the  day  he  watched  inmates  "showering"  by  sitting  on  a concrete 
floor  and  pouring  pitchers  of  water  over  their  heads,  with  a bank  of  220- 
volt  outlets  right  at  hand,  Cruzan  shut  it  down. 

"I  looked  at  it  and  thought,  'I  wouldn't  put  my  family  members  in  here, 
and  I'm  not  putting  my  neighbors  in  here  anymore,  either.'  " 

Last  Duly,  Cruzan  closed  the  doors  at  the  Crow  jail  and  began  shipping 
inmates  to  Bighorn  County  Hail  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation  jail. 
Farming  out  inmates  cost  $40  a day  per  bed,  or  about  $70,000  for  the  three 
months  the  Crow  jail  remained  shuttered. 

"It's  good  enough  that  we  can  use  it,"  he  said  of  the  emergency  fix, 

"but  it's  still  unacceptable  by  any  reasonable  standard." 

Of  course,  the  standards  in  Indian  Country  are  not  the  standards  of 
mainstream  America.  The  level  of  poverty  and  joblessness  and  abuse  and 
violence  that  are  the  norm  on  reservations  would  not  be  accepted  in 
mainstream  America,  Cruzan  said. 

"You  can't  compare  the  Browning  jail  to  jails  off  the  reservation, " 
Spotted  Eagle  said.  "This  place  is  like  the  19th  century." 

But  Indian  inmates,  he  said,  don't  have  a very  powerful  lobby. 

Enter  Naranjo,  who  hopes  to  fix  up  more  than  just  the  Browning  jail,  and 
hopes  those  fixes  will  be  more  than  cosmetic. 

With  a plan  to  retire  tucked  safely  under  his  belt,  Ed  Naranjo  has 
started  making  waves  at  the  BIA. 

"I  would  come  back  from  seeing  these  jails  and  say,  'Flow  can  we  put  our 
people  in  these  conditions?'  " he  said.  "Finally,  we  did  the  video." 

"The  video,"  as  it  is  known  from  Browning  to  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a 15- 
minute  production  orchestrated  by  Naranjo  detailing  conditions  at 
Montana's  Indian  jails.  It  is  brutally  visual,  not  shrinking  from  adverse 
conditions  faced  by  inmates  and  jailers  alike,  and  it  has  stirred  a 
hornet's  nest  of  activity  at  the  highest  levels  of  government. 

But  the  most  controversial  part  of  the  video  might  prove  to  be  its 
audience . 

Naranjo,  "sick  of  no  action  on  these  things,"  sent  the  video  straight 
over  the  heads  of  his  bosses,  straight  to  the  BIA  chiefs  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

"Oh  yeah,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of  people  are  pretty  mad  at  me  right  now." 

Others,  however,  are  quietly  cheering  him  on. 

The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Association,  for  one,  has  taken  up 
Naranjo's  cause. 

The  group  - which  represents  more  than  20,000  federal  law  enforcement 
officers  - watched  the  video  and  then  fired  letters  to  Montana's 
congressmen  last  September,  raising  concerns  about  "the  poor  condition  of 
jails  on  our  Indian  reservations." 

The  letter  calls  conditions  "disturbing,"  and  notes  that  "modern  safety 
and  security  measures  found  in  other  jails  are  simply  not  present  in 
Indian  country." 

The  result,  they  told  Montana's  federal  lawmakers,  was  that  "the 
situation  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  it  is  unsafe  for  the 
officers  in  these  jails." 

The  BIA's  acting  deputy  director  doesn't  argue. 

"If  you  don't  have  appropriate  staffing  and  adequate  facilities,  then 
there  are  safety  concerns,"  McClure  said. 

The  Montana  chapter  of  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Association 
has  placed  reservation  jail  conditions  at  the  top  of  its  priority  list, 
which  is  exactly  the  kind  of  pressure  Naranjo  hoped  for  when  he  produced 
the  video. 

And  the  pressure  seems  to  be  working.  Five  months  after  the  officers 
association  launched  its  letter  to  Congress,  a Department  of  Interior  memo 
announced  that  "Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  David  Anderson 
expressed  his  displeasure  with  the  current  reported  conditions"  in  Indian 
jails . 

Anderson's  response  was  to  create  a new  task  force  to  identify  problems 
and  propose  solutions.  In  addition,  a BIA  detention  office  will  be  formed, 
taking  the  jailers'  task  out  of  the  hands  of  local  chiefs  of  police  and 
putting  it  on  the  desk  of  detention  specialists. 

"It's  a chance  to  make  some  headway,"  McClure  said.  The  plan,  he  said. 


is  to  tackle  problems  at  the  50  percent  of  reservation  jails  categorized 
as  "poor." 

Naranjo,  however,  will  believe  it  when  he  sees  it. 

"I've  been  in  BIA  law  enforcement  for  30  years,"  he  said,  "and  I've  seen 
task  forces  come  and  go  over  and  over." 

This  latest,  Naranjo  predicts,  "is  another  knee-jerk  reaction  that  will 
have  no  real  impact.  The  real  question  is,  what  can  the  task  force  do?  I'm 
afraid  it's  just  a stopgap  to  please  the  higher-ups,  make  it  look  like 
we're  doing  something." 

He  hopes  he's  wrong,  he  said,  but  after  decades  of  failed  promises,  he 
feels  his  pessimism  is  justified. 

The  first  step  toward  real  change,  Naranjo  said,  will  come  when  the 
money  comes,  and  only  the  political  will  of  Congress  can  swing  that  trick. 

"Is  there  the  money  to  fix  these  jails?"  McClure  asked.  "That's  what 
we're  still  looking  for.  A lot  of  these  buildings  are  in  need  of 
replacement,"  and  right  now,  he  admits,  "there's  no  construction  money  on 
the  table." 

But  that's  not  what  Fred  Guardipee  heard  a handful  of  years  back  when 
the  BIA  was  promising  Browning  a new  jail.  Back  then,  he  said,  the  check 
was  in  the  mail. 

Guardipee  is  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Council  and  a 
representative  of  the  local  Law  and  Order  Committee. 

He  also  has  worked  in  the  jail,  and  remembers  well  the  broken  plumbing, 
poor  ventilation,  cramped  quarters  and  "the  smells  that  stay  with  you." 

He  also  remembers  when  Indian  Health  Services  condemned  the  building. 

And  when  the  state  of  Montana  condemned  it.  And  when  the  BIA  condemned  it. 

"But  what  could  you  do?"  he  asks.  "That's  the  only  facility  we  have." 

Guardipee  also  remembers  the  BIA  promising  a new  jail.  But  that  was  back 
when  the  agency  kept  a priority  list  for  fixing  Indian  jails. 

Called  the  "PONI"  list,  the  BIA's  Planning  of  New  Institutions  program 
put  Browning  in  the  No.  2 slot  for  a new  jail.  But  the  year  before  it  was 
to  be  built,  the  BIA  handed  over  jail  construction  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  PONI  list  disappeared. 

The  Justice  Department  made  its  own  list,  Naranjo  said,  and  for  whatever 
reason.  Browning  was  not  on  it. 

Which  has  left  Guardipee  looking  for  other  answers.  Poverty  is  so 
grinding  on  his  reservation  that  there  is  no  hope  of  funding  a jail 
through  a local  tax  levy.  And  the  tribe  does  not  have  the  spare  cash  on 
hand  to  build  its  own  facility,  he  said. 

And  so  he's  thinking  they  might  add  a "misdemeanor  wing"  onto  the 
private  prison  in  Shelby,  where  felons  are  housed  for  a profit.  Or  perhaps 
the  tribe  could  get  into  the  private  prison  business  itself.  Or  perhaps  it 
could  pay  rent  to  house  inmates  in  nearby  off-reservation  jails.  Or 
perhaps  a bunch  of  tribes  could  pool  their  money  and  build  a shared  jail, 
located  at  a site  roughly  equidistant  from  each  reservation. 

"We've  been  meeting  with  financial  institutions,"  he  said,  but  they're 
still  banking  on  the  federal  government  to  come  through,  because  the  feds 
have  "a  historic  trust  obligation  to  take  care  of  these  things." 

"We  need  to  lobby  Congress,"  Guardipee  concludes. 

Congress,  however,  has  not  proved  quick  to  act  when  it  comes  to  Indian 
issues,  especially  Indian  jails,  Naranjo  said. 

"I  don't  know  what  it's  going  to  take  to  get  their  attention,"  he  said 
of  federal  lawmakers.  "They  should  be  ashamed  and  embarrassed  to  have 
people  housed  like  this  right  here  in  their  state." 

Sure  enough,  in  recent  months,  with  "the  video"  fueling  the  fire,  things 
have  been  heating  up  at  the  Capitol. 

In  September,  Rep.  Denny  Rehberg,  R-Mont.,  wrote  to  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Association,  asking  for  more  information  about 
conditions  at  Indian  jails  and  directing  the  group  to  a staffer  who  would 
head  any  inquiry. 

And  Sen.  Conrad  Burns,  R-Mont.,  has  been  talking  with  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  about  what's  broken  and  how  best  to  fix  it. 

"He's  currently  researching  ways  we  can  best  serve  the  communities  and 
the  tribes,"  said  Burns'  spokesman  J.P.  Donovan. 

Serving  the  tribes  means  involving  the  tribes,  something  Dim  Foley  says 


is  critical  to  resolving  the  Indian  jail  problems.  Foley  is  Montana  chief 
of  staff  for  Sen.  Max  Baucus,  D-Mont.,  and  says  the  past  few  months  have 
ushered  in  an  unprecedented  effort  to  bring  all  the  parties  to  the  table. 

Meetings  have  convened,  bringing  together  prison  wardens,  federal 
agencies,  congressional  members,  state  lawmakers  and,  most  importantly, 
the  tribes. 

"We  intend  to  continue  the  discussions  with  each  of  the  reservations  and 
the  elected  tribal  councils,"  Foley  said,  until  a solution  is  found. 

The  process  has  begun,  he  said,  and  is  gaining  momentum,  as  the  issue 
floats  to  the  surface  and  the  government  begins  to  work  with  the  tribes  to 
prioritize  projects  and  find  funding. 

"I  think  that  there's  positive  progress  being  made  because  everybody's 
working  together,"  he  said. 

But  again,  Naranjo  - whose  moviemaking  sparked  the  frenzy  of  interest  - 
will  believe  it  when  he  sees  it. 

"The  proof  of  their  interest  will  be  measured  by  their  actions,"  he  said 
"It's  that  simple.  These  jails  are  appalling.  We  shouldn't  have  to  lobby 
to  get  action  on  something  so  obvious." 

The  only  lobby  Sam  Eeroche  is  worried  about  is  the  small  front  lobby  of 
the  Browning  jail. 

For  five  years,  Eeroche  has  been  the  maintenance  man  at  the  jail,  and  if 
it  were  up  to  him  he'd  worry  less  about  money  for  a jail  and  more  about 
money  for  his  people. 

"The  problem  isn't  the  jail,"  he  said.  "The  problem  is  jobs.  Without 
jobs,  you  get  poverty,  desperation.  That  leads  to  more  crime,  and  the  jail 
gets  overcrowded  and  it  starts  to  wear  out  faster." 

From  his  post  near  the  top  of  the  BIA,  Bill  McClure  tends  to  agree  with 
the  maintenance  man.  A reservation  town  with  a good  alcohol  and  drug 
rehabilitation  center,  he  said,  is  a town  with  less  pressure  on  its  jail. 

A town  with  jobs  is  a town  with  a whole  lot  fewer  social  problems. 

"What  you  really  need  is  to  not  have  the  jail  be  the  primary  stopping 
place  for  everyone  who  has  a social  issue,"  he  said.  "What  you  need  to  do 
is  address  the  overall  lack  of  community  resources." 

Again,  the  maintenance  man  and  the  BIA  boss  agree. 

"This  jail  is  falling  apart,"  Eeroche  said  as  he  worked  to  hang  a new 
security  door,  "but  so  is  the  whole  town.  We  need  a way  to  make  a living, 
not  just  a new  jail." 

But  dealing  with  systemic  reservation  poverty,  obviously,  is  a much 
bigger  bite  for  the  feds  to  chew.  Certainly,  the  unmet  needs  in  Indian 
Country's  jails  and  schools  and  hospitals  and  housing  departments  all  can 
be  traced  back  to  joblessness  and  poverty,  but  "we  don't  always  know  how 
to  deal  with  the  whole  poverty  issue,"  Naranjo  said. 

"We  do  know  how  to  build  a jail." 

But  he  still  doesn't  know  how  to  get  Congress  to  fund  building  new  jails 
The  flagship  jail  in  Indian  County  is  on  Colorado's  Ute  Mountain 
Reservation,  with  brand-new  beds  for  80  adults  and  40  juveniles. 

It  was  built,  Naranjo  said,  only  after  the  old  jail  became  the  center  of 
a lawsuit  charging  inhumane  treatment  of  inmates. 

"Inhumane"  is  a powerful  word,  he  admits,  but  if  the  cell  fits,  wear  it. 
Ask  jailers  in  Indian  Country  to  pick  some  words  to  describe  reservation 
jails  and  they  come  up  with  "in  desperate  need,"  "disgraceful,"  "sad."  But 
before  long,  it  always  comes  back  to  that  word  that  caught  the  Colorado 
court's  attention. 

"It's  inhumane,"  said  Browning's  Spotted  Bear.  "They're  worse  than  dog 
kennels . " 

At  least  dog  kennels  have  running  water. 

But  at  these  facilities,  jailers  tell  tales  of  roofs  falling  in,  of 
broken  security  cameras,  of  cells  with  no  fresh  air  ventilation  and  no 
fire  sprinklers.  They  tell  about  the  reservation  jail  where  dust  blows  in 
through  the  cell  walls  every  time  a truck  passes  by,  about  the  jail  where 
the  solution  to  toxic  Freon  leaking  into  a cell  was  to  simply  get  a bigger 
bucket . 

The  jails  are  time  bombs,  Naranjo  said,  and  it's  only  a matter  of  time 
before  crumbling  facilities  lead  to  a jailer  being  badly  hurt.  Already, 
McClure  said,  there  have  been  assaults  against  jailers  that  were 


complicated  by  poor  jail  design  and  dilapidated  conditions. 

"Detention  facilities  in  Indian  County  are  back  two  centuries/' 
Browning's  Spotted  Eagle  said.  "Personally,  I don't  see  it  changing  any 
time  soon.  Until  we  get  some  folks  out  here  from  D.C.,  maybe  put  them  in 
the  jail  for  a while  to  see  how  it  is,  then  I think  it's  going  to  continue 
on  like  this." 

Reporter  Michael  lamison  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186 
or  at  mjamison@missoulian.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian. 
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Local  inmates  in  a sweat 
By  HAKE  BACON 
Sun  Chief  Photographer 
April  18,  2004 

Every  Wednesday  morning  the  chaplain  at  the  Coconino  County  lail  leads  a 
dawn  escape  from  the  jail.  Generally,  he  takes  four  or  five  men  from  their 
cells  each  time. 

The  prisoners  don't  go  over  the  razor-wire  fences  or  tunnel  under  the 
reinforced  concrete  walls.  Instead,  they  file  into  a fenced  side  yard  of 
the  jail  and  enter  a sweat  lodge  to  pray,  meditate  and  seek  some  inner 
peace  from  the  daily  turmoil  of  incarceration. 

Leaving  behind  the  drab  concrete  and  steel,  the  men  work  under  an  indigo 
sky  to  build  a huge  fire  to  heat  rocks  so  that  they  glow  orange.  Once  the 
task  is  complete,  they  step  into  a sweat  lodge  built  of  bent  willow  and 
rough  green  blankets  and  sit  on  a floor  of  fine  sand.  As  the  door  to  the 
lodge  closes  and  plunges  the  men  into  blackness  their  escape,  although 
only  temporary,  is  complete. 

Participating  in  the  lodge  is  a religious  right  granted  to  the  Native 
American  inmates  incarcerated  in  Arizona  prisons  and  jails  by  a federal 
law  passed  in  1985. 

Recently,  Chaplain  Mike  Fljalmarson  allowed  me  to  photograph  and 
participate  in  the  ceremony. 

The  sweat  lodge  at  the  jail  in  Flagstaff  is  run  by  the  inmates  using 
materials  that  have  been  donated.  The  chaplain  brings  in  sage  that  he 
collects  for  the  inmates  to  use  in  the  ceremony.  The  wood  to  heat  the 
rocks  comes  from  local  thinning  projects. 

The  lodge  consists  of  a 10-foot-wide  dome  made  of  bent  willow  branches 
covered  with  heavy  blankets  and  canvas.  Its  door  faces  east  towards  the 
rising  sun  and  at  its  center  is  a pit  to  hold  the  rocks  heated  in  the  fire 
that  is  built  next  to  the  lodge. 

Michael  Doss,  a member  of  the  Kickapoo  tribe  from  Wisconsin,  led  the 
ceremony  that  I attended  recently. 

Fie  described  the  lodge  built  on  the  jail  grounds  as  representing  Mother 
Earth's  womb.  "We  go  in  there  and  get  cleansed  and  come  out  reborn."  Doss 
said . 

The  ceremony  consists  of  four  rounds  of  prayer.  Participants  enter  the 
lodge  and  walk  clockwise  around  the  center  pit  before  taking  a seat  on  a 
sheet  facing  the  fire.  Heated  rocks  are  carried  to  the  pit  and  the  door  is 
lowered . 

The  darkness  inside  the  lodge  is  complete  as  Doss  begins  the  prayers. 
Each  round  is  named  and  serves  a different  purpose.  The  first  is  called 
the  children's  blessing  round.  This  is  followed  by  the  women's  round,  the 
medicine  pipe  round  and  finally  the  warrior  round.  With  each  round,  more 
rocks  are  transferred  from  the  fire  pit  to  the  lodge. 

As  the  doorway  closed  on  the  children's  round  there  were  four  rocks  in 


the  pit  at  the  center  of  the  lodge.  The  heat  came  off  in  gentle  waves,  and 
sitting  wearing  only  shorts  it  was  pleasantly  warming  compared  to  the 
morning  chill  outside  the  lodge. 

As  Doss  prayed,  a sharp  hiss  drowned  out  the  sound  as  he  used  a sprig  of 
sage  brush  to  throw  water  onto  the  rocks.  A wave  of  heat  bearing  the  scent 
of  the  sage  came  out  of  the  pit  and  surrounded  me  as  I sat  wondering  what 
I had  gotten  into.  As  the  prayers  continued  more  water  was  thrown  on  the 
rocks.  The  heat  was  just  getting  to  the  unbearable  level  when  the  first 
round  ended  and  the  door  was  pulled  open  from  the  outside,  letting  in  a 
rush  of  cold  air. 

After  a five-minute  break,  it  was  time  to  re-enter  the  lodge  for  Round  2. 
Another  group  of  rocks  was  added  to  the  pile  in  the  pit.  As  the  door 
closed  the  temperature  inside  the  lodge  was  close  to  the  level  it  had  been 
just  before  the  end  of  the  first  round  and  we  were  only  getting  started. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  round  I decided  that  a third  round  wasn't  an 

option.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  round  the  men  were  on  their  hands  and 
knees  as  they  crawled  out  and  collapsed  on  the  floor. 

As  the  last  wisps  of  smoke  trailed  out  of  the  fire  pit  the  men  left  the 
lodge,  formed  a loose  line  and  walked  back  into  the  concrete  and  steel  of 

the  jail.  After  the  ceremony,  it  looked  as  if  there  was  a slight  spring  to 

the  men's  step  as  they  walked  back  to  their  cells  --  after  all,  another 
escape  from  the  jail  was  scheduled  in  two  weeks 
Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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The  following  email  received  by  Gary  this  week  printed  with  permission: 

Date:  Tue,  13  Apr  2004  07:38:32  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  Michael  Hyde  <mvhyde@sbcglobal . net> 

Sub j : Ron  Red  Bear 
>To:  gars@nanews .org 

I am  writing  about  an  article  I ran  across  while  looking  for  someone  I 
knew  at  clubfed,  Ron  Red  Bear.  His  wife  had  sent  a piece  written  by  him 
in  to  you.  I am  curious  as  to  why  he  is  still  in.  He  was  16  yrs  old  when 
he  came  in  on  the  bus  with  me  to  FCI  Englewood.  Incarcerated  under  the 
fed  juvenile  act.  That  was  25  yrs  ago.  Typically,  he  should  have  been  out 
when  he  was  21  or  so.  But  as  he  pointed  out,  the  feds  have  no  jurisdiction 
to  hold  him  under  that  law  per  the  Larimie  treaty.  Why  isn't  someone  from 
his  nation  doing  something?  Why  aren't  they  filing  a habeas  corpus  to  get 
him  physically  back  on  the  reservation?  It  is  shameful  what  the  government 
has  done  to  him,  but  even  more  shameful  his  brothers  aren't  doing 
something  to  help  him. 

regards, 

Mike  Hyde 


Supreme  Court  Rejects  Indian  Activist  Peltier's  Appeal  - Yahoo  News 

Mon  Apr  19,10:12  AM  ET  WASHINGTON  (Reuters)  - The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
(news  - web  sites)  rejected  on  Monday  an  appeal  seeking  parole  for 
American  Indian  activist  Leonard  Peltier,  who  was  convicted  for  the  1975 
killings  of  two  FBI  (news  - web  sites)  agents.  Without  any  comment,  the 
justices  let  stand  a U.S.  appeals  court  ruling  that  denied  Peltier's  bid 
for  a parole  hearing  and  for  release  from  prison. 

Peltier,  whose  case  has  received  international  attention,  has  been  in 
federal  prison  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  serving  two  consecutive  life 
sentences  for  the  slayings  of  the  agents  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 


read  the  complete  article  at: 

http: //news .yahoo. com/ news? tmpl=story&u=/nm/20040419/ts_nm/court_peltier_dc 

Supreme  Court  allows  federal  prosecution  after  tribal  conviction  - 
Bismarck  Tribunec 

WASHINGTON  - The  federal  government  may  bring  its  own,  separate  case 
against  an  Indian  man  convicted  in  a tribal  court  of  assaulting  a police 
officer,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  Monday.  The  7-2  ruling  reversed  a lower 
court's  holding  that  the  separate  prosecutions  violated  the  Constitution's 
guarantee  against  double  jeopardy. 

The  Spirit  Lake  Tribe  of  North  Dakota  acted  as  an  independent  sovereign 
in  the  prosecution  of  Billy  Do  Lara,  a member  of  another  tribe  who  was 
visiting  the  Spirit  Lake  reservation,  the  majority  found.  Because  the 
Spirit  Lake  tribe  was  not  acting  as  a surrogate  for  the  federal  government, 
the  federal  government  may  still  bring  its  own  case  against  Lara  for 
committing  a federal  crime,  Justice  Stephen  Breyer  wrote  for  the  majority. 
Chief  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist  and  Justices  John  Paul  Stevens,  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor,  Anthony  M.  Kennedy,  Clarence  Thomas  and  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg 
joined  the  majority. 

read  the  complete  article  at: 

http: //www. bismarcktribune. com/articles/2004/04/20/news/update/upd6.txt 

Tribal  court  rights  clarified  - Press-Telegram 

April  20,  2004  - WASHINGTON  --  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  Monday  that 
American  Indian  tribes  have  the  authority  to  prosecute  members  of  other 
tribes  for  crimes  committed  on  their  reservations.  Because  tribes  act  as 
independent  sovereign  nations  in  such  prosecutions,  the  court  said, 
ordinary  principles  of  double  jeopardy  do  not  apply  and  do  not  bar  the 
federal  government  from  bringing  a subsequent  prosecution  for  the  same 
offense. 

The  7-2  decision  was  welcomed  by  American  Indian  tribes,  which  under  a 
1990  Supreme  Court  decision  had  lost  their  authority  to  enforce  their 
criminal  laws  against  members  of  other  tribes.  Congress  promptly  amended 
the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  to  restore  the  right  to  prosecute  nonmembers. 
The  case  on  Monday  required  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  both  the  nature 
and  the  validity  of  the  congressional  action. 

read  the  complete  article  at: 
http: //www. p 
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Cree  aligipizun/f rog  moon 

Algonquin  moonesquanimock  kesos/moon  when  women  weed  corn 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
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For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian  and  Native  American  Poetry 

Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"When  we  were  created,  we  were  given  our  ground  to  live  on  and  from  this 
time  these  were  our  rights.  This  is  all  true.  We  were  put  here  by  the 
Creator- -I  was  not  brought  from  a foreign  country  and  did  not  come  here. 
I was  put  here  by  the  Creator." 

--  Chief  Weninock,  Yakima 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

i Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

j Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


I | of  the  People  on  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  lead  article  in  this  issue  is  titled  "Everybody  needs  the  Truth 
on  the  Bison,  " one  in  a series  of  harassing  editorials  aimed  at  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  at  Ft.  Berthold  Reservation  and  it's  chairman, 
NCAI  President  Tex  Hall.  The  ongoing  allegation  is  that  the  bison  given 
to  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  are  being  abused  and  neglected. 

The  charges  stem  from  an  employee's  complaint  (made  after  a fight  with 
his  supervisor)  that  the  herd  wasn't  being  fed  properly  and  that  there 
had  been  an  unusually  high  number  of  deaths  as  a result.  The 
allegations  surfaced  when  the  herd  first  came  from  a Federal  Park  and 
were  malnurished  from  a rough  winter. 

I have  not  seen  the  herd,  so  I cannot  hope  to  comment  on  its  actual 
condition.  Both  the  disgruntled  employee  and  the  tribal  chairman  have 
produced  competent  veterinarians  who  give  conflicting  reports  about  the 
herd's  condition  and  the  reasons  for  it.  So  yes,  there  is  an  unresolved 
question . 

My  amazement  is  that  the  editorial  writer  dares  cry  abuse  of  the  bison 
by  an  Indian  tribe  without  a whisper  about  the  official  state  policy  in 
Montana,  which  has  been  hazing  buffalo,  and  killing  them  if  they  dared 
to  stray  out  of  Yellowstone  park  onto  trust  grass  (I  remind  you,  these 
are  trust  lands  in  most  cases). 

Worse,  he  states  that  the  tribe,  while  protected  from  official 
accountability  due  to  its  sovereign  status,  should  at  least  feel 
obligated  to  somehow  prove  allegations  about  its  bison  are  untrue  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  bison  were  originally  part  of  a federally 
maintained  herd.  What  about  all  the  hazed  and  slaughtered  Yellowstone 
bison  who  were  bred  and  maintained  at  federal  expense?  Does  the  state 
of  Montana  also  not  owe  all  us  taxpayers  an  explantion  better  than  "our 
cattlemen  want  us  to  kill  all  those  buffalo  to  protect  their  business 
interests?" 

The  writer  finally  contends  that  this  alleged  treatment  of  the  bison 
looks  shabby  with  the  upcoming  tourist  season  and  the  big  Lewis  and 
Clark  celebration.  As  an  aside,  are  there  really  a lot  of  Indians 
reading  this  newsletter  who  give  a damn  about  the  Corpse  of  Discovery 
that  opened  the  door  to  more  conquest,  more  exploitation,  more  intriduced 
disease,  more  distruction  of  our  ways?  I sure  don't. 

Since  Tex  Hall  has  been  trying  to  rally  the  Indian  vote  against  some 
incumbents  many  regard  as  anti-Indian,  I am  more  than  a little 
suspicious  a lot  of  this  hand-wringing  over  the  plight  of  the  buffalo  has 
less  to  do  with  healthy  bison  and  more  to  do  with  loads  of  bull! 

If  the  powers  that  be  in  Montana  really  care  about  the  bison  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the  bison  at  Fort  Berthold  they  might  quit 
giving  so  much  lip  service  about  what  the  tribe  ought  to  be  doing,  and 
actually  start  treating  hungry  bison  that  wander  from  the  park  as 
national  treasures  and  not  as  competition  for  cattlemen's  interests. 


Dohiyi  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 

(*,*) 

gars(3speakeasy . org 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

gars@nanews . org 
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Everybody  needs  the  truth  on  the  bison 
By  FREDERIC  SMITH,  Bismarck  Tribune 
April  21,  2004 

By  now,  everybody  should  have  had  a bellyful  of  the  conflicting  stories 
out  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  about  the  condition  of  the  Three 
Affiliated  Tribes'  bison  herd. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  hear  from  an  employee  of  the  tribes'  bison  project 
and  a New  Town  veterinarian  that  the  animals  are  in  generally  wretched 
shape  due  to  starvation  and  incompetent  handling,  with  up  to  34  deaths  in 
recent  months. 

On  the  other  hand.  Tribal  Chairman  Tex  Hall  and  a Watford  City  vet 
maintain  that  everything  is  "100  percent  satisfactory,"  with  no  recent 
dead  animals  and  any  emaciation  the  result  of  only  "normal  winter  stress. 

Obviously,  both  of  these  stories  cannot  be  right.  Anywhere  else, 
determining  the  facts  --  including  that  the  truth  is  somewhere  in  the 
middle  --  would  be  a simple  matter  for  law  enforcement.  On  a sovereign 
reservation,  it  can  be  another  story,  as  we  have  seen  at  Fort  Berthold, 
where  access  to  the  bison  is  restricted  by  the  tribes. 

Tribal  sovereignty  is  real,  and  that  could  very  well  be  the  end  of  it. 


the  alleged  ongoing  suffering  of  the  bison  notwithstanding.  But  there  is 
at  least  one  lever  available  to  interested  outsiders,  and  that  is  the 
source  of  supply  for  the  tribes'  bison  project  --  Theodore  Roosevelt 
National  Park. 

At  one  time,  those  bison  whose  abuse  is  alleged  belonged  to  the  U.S. 
government,  which  is  to  say  to  all  of  us.  If  we  are  not  allowed  to  learn 
the  facts  of  the  condition  and  treatment  of  those  animals,  we  can  at  least 
insist  that  there  not  be  any  more  animals. 

National  Park  Service  officials  should  have  insisted  before  now  on  their 
own  inspection  of  the  herd,  aimed  at  reconciling  the  opposed  accounts  of 
the  veterinarians . They  should  do  so  now.  If  permission  is  not  forthcoming 
that  would  be  it  --  no  more  Teddy  Roosevelt  bison  for  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes . 

It  should  not  come  to  that.  The  tribes  should  be  so  scandalized  and 
embarrassed  by  the  allegations  concerning  their  most  sacred  animal  that 
they  insist  on  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  immediately.  Those  facts  will 
either  exonerate  the  tribes'  bison  project  or  show  the  necessity  of 
immediate  reform. 

If  it's  the  latter,  it  would  behoove  the  tribes  to  get  cracking  in 
advance  of  bad  publicity  that  could  go  national,  with  the  involvement, 
announced  two  days  ago,  of  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States. 

The  tribes  should  reflect  that  they  are  inviting  thousands  of  tourists 
to  Fort  Berthold  in  two  years  for  one  of  the  signature  events  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  bicentennial.  Tribal  officials  can  decide  for  themselves  whether 
a lot  of  ink  in  the  meantime  about  mistreatment  of  the  sacred  bison  will 
add  to  or  detract  from  the  attractiveness  of  the  occasion 
Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Tribes  prepare  to  go  to  war  over  budget  cuts 
"I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  tell  our  story." 

WASHINGTON  DC 
Sam  Lewin 
April  19,  2004 

Fed  up  with  a continuing  pattern  of  cuts  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
prominent  Indian  leaders  have  come  up  with  their  own  plan. 

BIA  Assistant  Secretary  Dave  Anderson  said  in  March  that  BIA  programs 
would  be  slashed  2.4%  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  is  actually  a 3.6  % 
cut  when  inflation  is  factored  in.  The  cuts  amount  to  $78  million.  It  is 
the  seventh  straight  year  the  BIA  has  been  earmarked  for  less  money 
compared  to  the  previous  year.  Officials  say  school  construction, 
scholarships,  early  childhood  education  and  tribal  colleges  take  the 
biggest  hit. 

Last  week  two  leading  organizations,  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  and  the  BIA's  Tribal  Budget  Advisory  Council,  met  to  come  up  with 
a better  plan.  The  two-day  meeting,  attended  by  BIA  officials  and  tribal 
leaders,  resulted  in  an  alternative  proposal  that  increased  the  budget  by 
seven-percent . 

"We  asked  for  this  special  meeting  to  develop  an  appropriations  counter- 
proposal to  the  one  the  administration  unveiled  last  month,"  said  NCAI 
President  Tex  Hall.  "We  cannot  accept  any  cuts.  Indian  Country  is  already 
overwhelmingly  underfunded,  and  cutting  more  dollars  adversely  affects  the 
programs  that  provide  the  most  basic  needs-education,  law  enforcement, 
social  services,  housing  and  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act." 

Many  national  programs  have  been  placed  on  the  chopping  block,  as 


international  security  takes  on  larger  significance. 

Budget  Advisory  Council  co-chair  Dim  Gray  said  he  doesn't  want  to  hamper 
that  effort. 

"We  have  more  than  our  share  of  men  and  women  in  Iraq  fighting  for  this 
country/'  he  said.  "We  don't  want  to  take  money  away  from  them  and  the  War 
on  Terror.  But  I think  the  soldiers  who  are  tribal  members  would  have  a 
hard  time  seeing  that  their  grandmother ' s home  doesn't  get  the  work  it 
needs  because  the  BIA  has  cut  their  budget." 

The  Budget  Advisory  Council  recommended  funding  priorities  be  focused  on 
tribal  law  enforcement  and  detention  centers,  education,  economic 
development  and  natural  resources. 

The  BIA  submits  it's  proposed  budget  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  mid-May.  BIA  Assistant  Secretary  Dave  Anderson  told  last  week's 
gathering  that  he  would  worj  to  reach  a budget  agreeable  to  everyone.  He 
urged  tribes  to  be  the  "architects  of  our  own  destiny." 

"We  are  excited  about  the  idea  of  taking  [the  revamped  budget]  to 
Congress  and  the  OMB,"  Gray  said.  "I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  tell  our 
story  about  why  we  need  the  seven  percent  increase." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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One  Banker's  Fight  for  a Half-Million  Indians 
by  Dohn  Files 
New  York  Times 
April  20,  2004 

Like  many  other  American  Indians,  Elouise  Cobell,  a banker  and  Blackfoot 
from  Montana,  inherited  some  land  from  her  parents.  The  federal  government 
had  long  agreed  to  pay  her  family  for  farming,  grazing  and  timber-cutting 
on  the  property. 

But  the  government  checks  arrived  in  what  seemed  like  a haphazard  way, 
Ms.  Cobell  says.  Some  years  the  checks  arrived,  but  many  years  they  did 
not . 

"It  all  started  for  me  way  back  when  I was  a child  listening  to  elders  - 
parents  and  grandparents  - who  talked  about  how  they  couldn't  get  their 
money,"  Ms.  Cobell  said  in  an  interview.  "And,  you  know,  it  stuck  with  me. 

On  behalf  of  nearly  a half-million  Indians,  Ms.  Cobell  filed  a class- 
action  lawsuit  in  1996  challenging  the  government  to  rectify  what  she 
described  as  a collective  wrong  dating  back  more  than  a century. 

Ms.  Cobell,  58,  an  energetic  woman  who  grew  up  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Reservation  near  Glacier  National  Park  in  northern  Montana,  and  thousands 
of  other  Indians  estimate  that  they  are  owed  about  $137  billion  from  oil, 
timber,  grazing  and  other  leases  on  their  lands. 

This  month,  the  Indians  and  the  government  agreed  to  the  selection  of 
two  mediators  in  the  case  after  members  of  Congress  urged  the  parties  to 
resolve  the  matter. 

The  conflict  goes  back  to  the  Dawes  Act  of  1887,  which  initiated  a 
practice  of  giving  land  allotments  to  individual  Indians  as  their 
reservations  were  being  broken  up  for  sale.  While  the  Indians  owned  the 
allotments  and  sometimes  lived  on  them,  the  government  retained  title  and 
generated  income  for  the  Indians  from  use  of  the  land. 

The  proceeds  were  put  into  a trust  to  be  paid  out  to  Indian  holders  of 
individual  trust  accounts,  whose  number  grew  as  the  allotments  were  passed 
down  through  generations.  The  Interior  Department  was  to  manage  the  fund. 

"The  issue  we're  dealing  with,"  Ms.  Cobell  said,  "is  the  fact  that  we 
don't  know  how  much  land  we  own,  we  don't  know  what  the  resources  are  on 
that  land  because  the  government  has  gotten  away  with  not  reporting  to  the 


trust  beneficiaries." 

The  litigation,  which  has  moved  along  in  fits  and  starts,  has  revealed 
that  the  department  lost  track  of  beneficiaries  and  that  many  of  the 
account  records  were  in  a state  of  disrepair  - decayed  or  lost. 

Beyond  the  records,  Ms.  Cobell  and  other  Indians  say  the  government  has 
stolen,  lost  or  misallocated  tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  (The  government 
pays  out  more  than  $500  million  a year  from  the  fund,  which  exceeds  $3 
billion . ) 

J.  Steven  Griles,  the  deputy  interior  secretary,  said  in  2003:  "Nobody 
has  shown  me  that  there  has  been  a loss.  They  haven't  provided  one  shred 
of  evidence." 

In  a letter  sent  to  Congress  on  April  6,  Interior  Secretary  Gale  A. 
Norton  wrote  that  trust  reform  was  one  of  the  department's  highest 
priorities.  "We  are  making  real  and  substantial  progress  on  both  reforming 
our  trust  management  practices  and  on  moving  forward  with  an  appropriate 
accounting,"  Ms.  Norton  wrote.  She  said  the  department  had  more  than  $109 
million  in  its  2005  budget  for  such  activities. 

But  a court-appointed  investigator  who  sought  for  about  three  years  to 
determine  the  finances  of  the  trust  fund  resigned  recently  because  of  what 
he  said  was  the  government's  persistent  effort  to  impede  his  work. 

The  judge  handling  the  case,  Royce  C.  Lamberth  of  Federal  District  Court 
here,  has  sided  with  the  Indians,  calling  the  Interior  Department's 
handling  of  the  fund  "the  gold  standard  for  mismanagement  by  the  federal 
government  for  more  than  a century."  Judge  Lamberth  has  held  Ms.  Norton 
and  her  predecessor,  Bruce  Babbitt,  in  contempt  for  ignoring  his  orders  to 
account  for  the  fund,  although  an  appeals  court  panel  last  year  overturned 
the  contempt  order  for  Ms.  Norton. 

Ms.  Cobell  says  she  has  dedicated  her  life  to  the  suit,  traveling  about 
40  weeks  a year  talking  about  it.  "I  live  this  every  day,"  she  said. 

This  month  alone,  she  has  spoken  at  events  with  the  Navajo  tribe  in  New 
Mexico  and  Cheyenne  and  Crow  tribes  in  Montana.  On  Wednesday,  she  spoke  at 
the  Nieman  Foundation  for  Journalism  at  Flarvard  University.  She  frequently 
pays  her  own  expenses,  she  said. 

Senator  Tom  Daschle,  Democrat  of  South  Dakota,  said  in  an  interview  that 
he  had  "great  respect"  for  Ms.  Cobell. 

"She  has  raised  public  understanding  of  an  incredible  injustice  to 
Indians,"  Mr.  Daschle,  the  Senate  minority  leader,  said.  He  has  called  on 
President  Bush  to  direct  the  Interior  Department  to  cease  its  effort  of 
"derailing  the  Cobell  case  and  get  on  with  the  job  of  crafting  a consensus 
solution  to  the  problem." 

Ms.  Cobell  said  she  has  been  overwhelmed  by  her  reception  among  Indians, 
particularly  in  the  West. 

"They  stand  up  and  cheer,"  she  said,  "because  finally  someone  stood  up 
for  justice." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Blackfeet  Reservation  Development  Fund,  Inc. 
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Feds  should  have  fired  worker  with  drinking  problem,  judge  rules 
By  RICHARD  BENKE,  Associated  Press 
April  21st,  2004 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  (AP)  - The  government  should  have  fired  a Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  worker  with  a drinking  problem  long  before  he  drove  a BIA 
truck  the  wrong  way  on  a highway,  killing  four  people,  a federal  judge 
ruled  Wednesday. 

In  a wrongful  death  lawsuit,  Dudge  William  "Chip"  Johnson  couldn't 


immediately  assess  the  damages  for  the  "tragic  and  senseless  deaths/'  and 
said  he  would  issue  a written  ruling  within  30  days. 

Johnson  found  the  BIA  was  negligent  for  entrusting  a vehicle  to  Lloyd 
Larson  - a BIA  worker  with  five  DWI  convictions  - and  for  keeping  him  on 
the  job. 

"The  employer  knew  or  should  have  know  the  employee  was  unfit/'  Johnson 
said . 

But  the  judge  also  ruled  Larson  was  not  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment  during  the  Jan.  25,  2002,  crash  on  Interstate  40  that  killed 
Edward  and  Alice  Ramaekers,  and  Larry  and  Rita  Beller,  all  of  Nebraska. 
Larson  had  a blood-alcohol  level  of  more  than  2 1/2  times  the  state's 
legal  limit  hours  afterward. 

The  victims'  families  sued  the  BIA.  The  Bellers  settled  their  case  for 
$2  million  last  December. 

The  Ramaekers'  family  sought  more  than  $12.5  million  in  damages. 

"The  family  is  disappointed.  We'll  be  waiting  30  days  to  see  if  we  get 
justice/'  said  a statement  from  the  family. 

Plaintiffs'  attorney  Randi  McGinn  said  she  was  disappointed  in  the 
dismissal  of  one  of  the  counts  in  the  lawsuit.  In  her  closing  argument, 
McGinn  described  the  BIA  as  "this  place  where  nobody  is  accountable  for 
anything. " 

"They  took  this  alcoholic  without  a vehicle  ...  and  made  him  a 2, 800- 
pound,  unguided  missile,"  she  said. 

But  Elizabeth  Martinez,  an  attorney  for  the  Justice  Department,  said 
Larson  never  made  it  to  work  the  day  of  the  crash. 

"The  evidence  of  this  trial  has  unequivocally  shown  that  Larson  was  not 
acting  in  the  scope  of  his  employment,"  Martinez  argued,  saying  he  went  on 
a "personal  frolic." 

Martinez  said  Larson  told  BIA  supervisors  about  only  three  DWI  cases  in 
which  there  was  no  conviction  and  withheld  information  about  four  DWI 
convictions . 

She  said  Navajo  tribal  officials  did  not  turn  over  Larson's  other  DWI 
cases  to  the  state  Motor  Vehicle  Division;  BIA  policy  was  to  let  a worker 
drive  as  long  as  the  driver's  license  was  not  revoked  or  suspended. 

Most  responsibility  for  the  crash  should  fall  squarely  on  Larson, 
Martinez  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Bakersfield  Californian. 
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Tribal  council  to  consider  just  who  is  Navajo 

May  lower  blood  requirements 

by  Jim  Maniaci 

Dine'  Bureau 

April  17,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  Navajo  Nation  Council  will  be  asked  to  double  the 
tribal  population  with  the  stroke  of  a pen  when  it  conducts  its  spring 
session  Monday  through  Friday. 

By  lowering  the  blood  minimum  requirement  from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth 
it  would  double  the  Din  population  to  almost  600,000  people  spread  across 
all  50  states.  Currently  the  Cherokee  Tribe,  which  has  a much  less 
restrictive  enrollment  requirement,  is  the  largest  in  the  U.S.  The  stroke- 
of-the-pen  move  would  mean  the  Navajo  Nation  would  jump  far  ahead  of  its 
eastern  relatives  who  have  about  one-fifth  of  the  country's  2.5  million 
First  Americans,  while  Navajo  has  about  one-eighth  of  the  Native  Americans 
in  the  country.  In  the  2002  Census,  about  170,000  Navajos  lived  on  the 


reservation,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  in  square-miles. 

And  two  measures  related  to  gambling  one  for  the  Din  and  one  for  the  San 
Duan  Southern  Paiutes  will  be  among  the  almost  two  dozen  bills  and 
resolutions  to  be  considered  during  the  20th  Council's  second  spring 
session  in  its  four-year  term. 

The  88  delegates  are  due  to  be  called  to  order  at  10  a.m.  Monday  by 
Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan  in  the  Council  Chamber.  For  Din  gaming,  the 
council  will  be  asked  to  take  $100,000  from  the  Undesignated  Reserve  Fund 
to  hold  a referendum  for  the  third  time  in  10  years  on  the  question  of 
legalizing  non-traditional  casino-style  gambling  all  across  the 
reservation.  Currently  the  Navajo  Nation  Code's  Title  17  (law  enforcement) 
allows  a tribal  20-year  pilot  economic  development  project  only  on  the 
Canoncito  Navajo  Reservation,  home  of  the  To'  Flajiilee  Chapter. 

For  the  Paiutes  of  the  Tuba  City  and  Lake  Powell  area,  the  council  is 
being  asked  to  approve  a change  to  the  treaty  to  allow  Arizona's  newest 
recognized  tribe  to  buy  land,  converting  it  to  trust  status,  west  of 
Flagstaff  near  the  old  U.S.  Army  ammunition  depot  at  Bellemont.  Thus  the 
tiny  tribe  would  not  be  in  competition  with  any  Navajo  casino  in  the  U.S. 
89  corridor  on  the  western  edge  of  the  reservation,  which  also  is  the 
eastern  gateway  to  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

Another  bill  will  establish  a Treaty  Council. 

Delegates  also  will  be  asked  to  take  money  from  the  approximately  $26 
million  balance  in  the  Undesignated  Reserve  Fund  which,  by  Navajo  law,  is 
supposed  to  hold  about  $55  million  to  be  kept  for  emergencies  for  a 
variety  of  uses,  including: 

- $3.6  million  for  scholarships.  Although  the  initial  resolution  says  $2. 
4 million,  the  Education  Committee  wants  to  raise  it  by  50  percent. 

- Almost  $120,000  for  the  second  consecutive  year  of  buying  West  Nile 
Virus  vaccine  for  the  tribal  Agriculture  Department's  veterinary  bureau. 
The  mosquito-borne  disease  reached  the  reservation  last  year. 

- More  than  $395,165  for  the  Natural  Resources,  Environment  Protection, 
Flealth,  and  Public  Safety  Divisions  to  keep  mad  cow  disease  (bovine 
spongiform  ecephalopathy)  far  to  the  north  of  Navajoland. 

- Almost  $394,000  for  two  Education  Division  departments  to  help  more 
than  five  dozen  reservation  schools  which  are  failing  to  meet  state  and 
federal  academic  improvements  by  their  students. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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San  Carlos  rejects  UA  proposal 
By  Dohn  Kamin,  assistant  editor 
April  20,  2004 

San  Carlos  Tribal  Councilors  rejected  a proposal  submitted  by  the 
University  of  Arizona  on  behalf  of  its  partnership  with  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  proposal  offered  the  San  Carlos  Tribe  $120,000  in  credits  to 
programs  including  UA  summer  camps  as  compensation  for  the  partnership ' s 
telescope  projects  atop  Mount  Graham.  This  occurred  during  Tuesday's 
special  session  for  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribal  Council. 

The  tribe  joined  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribal  Council  in  opposition 
against  the  universities'  telescopes,  which  led  to  protests  throughout  the 
last  15  years.  The  Apaches  consider  the  mountain  sacred  and  refer  to  it  as 
Dzil  Nchaa  Si 'An.  The  proposal  was  presented  by  UA  Law  Professors  Robert 
Williams,  Robert  Flershey  and  UA  Indian  Law  Clinic  Coordinator  Don  Nichols. 

Apache  Elder  and  Chairwoman  of  the  Apache  Survival  Coalition  Ola 


Cassadone  Davis  referred  to  the  proposal  as  "offering  cash  in  exchange  for 
our  Apache  religion  and  culture." 

"You  talk  to  us  now,  offering  bribes  of  cash  in  exchange  for  letting  go 
our  defense  of  our  Apache  religion  and  culture;  something  like  giving  us  a 
little  ice  cream  to  quiet  us  down/'  she  said  in  the  Apache  language. 

"Money,  like  ice  cream,  does  not  last,  but  our  mountain  stands  there  for 
us  and  we  must  stand  for  our  mountain.  I would  like  to  see  if  you  all  tell 
us  the  truth  for  once,  and  that  the  telescopes  are  to  be  stopped. . .They 
always  lie  to  your  face  (the  U of  A) . They  are  lying!" 

The  U of  A has  three  telescopes  atop  Mount  Graham.  The  latest  telescope, 
the  Large-Binocular  Telescope  (LBT),  will  be  the  world's  strongest 
telescope  once  it  is  completed.  The  LBT's  first  light  is  scheduled  for 
this  fall. 

The  council's  vice-chairman,  Robert  Howard,  said  he  admires  Davis'  stand 
against  the  telescopes. 

He  said,  "As  a more  modern  Apache,  being  the  youngest  of  the  group  here, 

I am  opening  the  doorways. 

The  people  here  are  more  culturally  enriched  and  they  have  educated  me 
on  these  issues.  I rely  on  Ola  Davis.  The  Mount  Graham  matter  really 
bothered  me."  Councilor  Myron  Moses,  who  represents  the  reservation ' s 
Bylas  District,  said  the  U of  A would  have  never  considered  making  a 
proposal  to  the  tribe  if  it  weren't  for  the  telescopes. 

The  board  also  discussed  a controversial  letter  allegedly  signed  by 
Chairwoman  Kathy  Kitcheyan  on  Oct.  28,  2003.  The  letter  thanked  the 
universities  for  working  with  members  of  the  tribe. 

The  letter  says,  "Your  support  has  permitted  us  to  enhance  resources  in 
the  areas  of  education,  self-government  and  economic  development." 

Kitcheyan  said,  "In  October  of  2003,  a letter  was  written  and  apparently 
given  to  me.  I do  not  remember  that  this  letter  had  been  signed." 

Council  member  Harding  Burdette  of  the  Peridot  District  said  he  wasn't 
pleased  with  the  proposal  before  making  a motion  to  reject  it. 

He  said  the  U of  A is  "deceiving  and  full  of  lies"  because  they  claimed 
to  work  with  Tribal  councilors. 

Copyright  c.  2004Eastern  Arizona  Courier. 
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Telescope  sits  high  as  cultural  divide  runs  deep 
Apache  tribe  members  consider  the  mount  graham  site  holy. 

By  Kari  Petrie 
April  21,  2004 

AN  CARLOS,  Ariz.  - From  the  Apache  reservation,  the  Mount  Graham 
telescope  looks  like  a small,  white  box  positioned  on  top  of  the  green 
mountain  jutting  out  of  the  sand. 

But  tribe  member  Sandra  Rambler  said  the  16-story  building  looks  more 
like  a blemish  than  an  observatory. 

"It's  a pimple  waiting  to  burst,  and  it's  filled  with  waste,"  she  said. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Arizona  and  several  other 
institutions  are  participating  in  the  Mount  Graham  Large  Binocular 
Telescope  project.  Since  the  early  1990s,  the  telescope  has  incited 
controversy  among  Apache  tribe  members  because  they  consider  the  land  holy. 

Although  the  project  began  in  the  early  1980s,  tribe  members  said  they 
did  not  voice  their  concerns  until  1990  because  of  the  tribe's 
apprehension  of  non-Indians. 

"Older  (American  Indian)  people  are  not  familiar  with  talking  to  non- 
Indians  because  of  the  past,"  said  Wendsler  Nosie,  director  of  Apaches  for 


Cultural  Preservation,  an  organization  that  teaches  young  Apache  tribe 
members  about  their  traditional  culture. 

University  of  Arizona  officials  said  they  sent  a letter  to  the  tribe, 
which  has  12,800  members  living  on  the  reservation,  in  1985  asking  for 
input  about  the  project. 

The  Apaches  never  responded,  said  Peter  Strittmatter,  the  University  of 
Arizona's  Steward  Observatory  director. 

"Man,  that's  total  BS, " Nosie  said. 

The  past  oppression  of  Apaches  prevented  them  from  responding  to  the 
letter,  he  said. 

Language  barriers  might  also  have  inhibited  the  tribe  from  responding  to 
the  1985  letter,  he  said.  Most  elders  speak  Apache  and  probably  did  not 
understand  the  jargon-laden  letter,  he  said. 

In  1991,  the  tribe  filed  a lawsuit  against  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for 
planning  and  approving  the  telescope  project.  The  court  dismissed  the  suit 
stating  the  1985  letter  gave  the  tribe  adequate  opportunity  to  voice 
concerns,  according  to  University  of  Arizona  documents. 

Patricia  Albers,  director  of  the  University's  department  of  American 
Indian  studies,  said  the  past  influences  how  American  Indians  interact 
with  non-Indians. 

"Racism  creates  bitterness  where  tribal  peoples  are  suspicious  of  racism 
towards  them,"  she  said.  "It  makes  many  native  people  highly  suspicious  of 
non-Indian  people." 

When  the  U.S.  government  tried  to  move  the  Apaches  into  reservations  in 
the  late  19th  century,  government  workers  burned  the  Apache  gardens  and 
destroyed  homes,  Albers  said. 

The  government  eventually  put  Apaches  into  concentration  camps,  she  said 
Cultural  genocide  also  occurred,  Albers  said,  because  the  government  put 
Apache  children  into  boarding  school  so  they  could  not  learn  the  Apache 
language . 

Until  1978,  businesses  in  Globe,  a city  outside  the  San  Carlos 
reservation,  had  signs  stating,  "No  dogs  or  Indians,"  Nosie  said. 

The  practice,  Albers  said,  was  quite  common  in  southwestern  cities. 

Also,  until  1974,  Nosie  said  each  Apache  had  a case  worker  he  or  she  had 
to  inform  if  leaving  the  reservation  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

"You  can  imagine  why  Indian  people  didn't  do  as  much  as  they  should 
have,"  Nosie  said.  "Do  you  think  we  would  be  over  it  by  the  '80s?" 

Albers  said  the  San  Carlos  reservation  once  included  Mount  Graham.  But 
in  the  late  19th  century,  the  U.S.  government  withdrew  its  treaty  with  the 
Apaches  and  took  back  certain  land,  including  Mount  Graham,  she  said.  The 
government  did  not  address  Apache  concerns,  she  said. 

But  Nosie  said  the  current  situation  on  Mount  Graham  has  awakened  the 
tribe . 

"(The  universities)  don't  know  what  they're  dealing  with,"  he  said. 
Cultural  differences 

The  tired  buildings  with  trampled,  overgrown  front  yards  surrounding 
dusty  roads  on  the  reservation  are  a stark  contrast  to  the  strong,  brick 
buildings  and  the  neat,  tidy  lawns  of  the  University  of  Arizona  campus. 

But  both  areas  bustle  with  activity  throughout  the  day.  While  students 
relax  outside  the  student  union,  tribe  members  mingle  outside  the  local 
grocery  store. 

Some  said  the  two  mindsets  of  the  area  are  where  real  differences  lie. 

Although  the  two  groups  cannot  be  generalized,  Albers  said  American 
Indians  are  more  focused  on  the  spiritual  side  of  life  and  non-Indians  are 
focused  on  material  items. 

This  difference  can  create  problems  when  the  two  groups  try  to  negotiate 
the  use  of  Mount  Graham,  she  said. 

"For  the  Apache  people,  a sacred  place  is  non-negotiable, " Albers  said. 

Trying  to  join  the  reservation ' s culture  with  the  University  of 
Arizona's  is  like  building  a bridge  of  ice  between  fire  and  water,  said 
Apache  Tribal  Council  Vice  Chairman  Robert  Howard. 

"Either  way  it's  going  to  melt,"  he  said. 

Each  summer,  the  University  of  Arizona  hires  six  Apache  high  school 
students  to  work  at  Mount  Graham,  said  Buddy  Powell,  a member  of  the 


University's  outreach  committee. 

Students  work  40  hours  a week  doing  maintenance  such  as  painting  or 
cleaning,  he  said. 

The  Apache  Tribal  Council  recommends  which  students  to  send,  and  the 
University  interviews  them  before  they  are  hired,  Powell  said. 

"It  prepares  them  for  finding  a job  after  school,"  he  said. 

Nosie  said  the  students  who  take  the  jobs  are  usually  family  members  of 
tribal  politicians. 

Other  students  see  the  jobs  as  a bribe  from  the  University,  he  said. 
Problems  at  home 

Although  Mount  Graham  is  still  a hot  topic  for  some  Apache  tribe  members, 
drugs,  gang  violence  and  unemployment  are  higher  priorities,  reservation 
officials  said. 

Approximately  76  percent  of  the  Apaches  living  on  the  reservation  are 
unemployed,  Howard  said. 

The  unemployment  creates  a high  poverty  rate,  and  many  rely  on  public 
assistance,  he  said. 

Those  problems  can  lead  to  drug  use  and  violence,  Howard  said. 

Methamphetamine  use  is  a large  problem  and  the  reservation's  "archaic" 
laws  are  unable  to  help  the  problem,  Howard  said. 

"It  doesn't  acknowledge  today's  crimes,"  he  said. 

Howard  called  the  U.S.  District  Attorney  the  tribe's  biggest  hurdle 
because  they  only  deal  with  methamphetamine  labs  worth  at  least  $30,000. 

Methamphetamine  labs  on  the  reservation  are  much  smaller,  he  said.  So 
the  inadequate  reservation  laws  must  be  used,  he  said. 

Gang  violence  is  also  a growing  concern  for  many  reservation  residents, 
said  tribe  member  Daniel  Miller. 

"We  have  a lot  of  wannabes  here,"  Miller  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Minnesota  Daily. 
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Army  depot  will  honor  distinguished  American  Indian  soldier 

Geralda  Miller 

RENO  GAZETTE- 3 OURNAL 

April  25,  2004 

The  new  headquarters  at  the  Sierra  Army  Depot  in  Herlong,  Calif.,  will  be 
dedicated  Tuesday  to  the  most  decorated  and  highest-ranking  American 
Indian  to  serve  in  World  War  II,  recognition  his  family  says  is  long 
overdue. 

Army  Lt.  Col.  Leonard  Lowry,  a member  of  the  Maidu  tribe  who  grew  up  in 
Susanville,  Calif.,  served  in  World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  where  he 
earned  five  Purple  Heart  medals,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  two 
Silver  Stars.  The  79  year-old  died  of  cancer  Aug.  17,  1999. 

"I  think  it's  long  overdue  that  he's  recognized  in  some  way,  having  been 
the  most  and  highest  decorated  in  Lassen  County,"  said  Dwight  Lowry,  his 
nephew. 

Family  members  said  they  would  attend  the  unveiling  of  a memorial  plaque 
and  ribbon  cutting. 

"He  is  the  most  decorated  veteran,  and  he  has  family  ties  to  this 
installation,  said  depot  spokeswoman  Lori  McDonald.  "We  look  to  see  who  in 
this  community  was  well  respected,  and  he  was  within  the  community  that 
represents  the  military.  We  felt  it  was  a tribute  to  honor  his  family  and 
to  name  the  headquarters  after  a fallen  hero." 

His  family  knows  some  of  the  stories  of  his  27  years  in  the  service. 


Some  of  them  Lowry  would  tell  jokingly,  and  others  the  men  who  served 
under  him  made  certain  they  knew. 

"The  real  acts  of  heroism  he  really  kind  of  kept  to  himself,"  said  his 
daughter,  Dudith  Lowry,  55,  of  Nevada  City,  Calif.  "Then  after  he  died, 
stories  started  to  come  out  from  his  men.  Stories  that  he  was  too  modest 
to  tell  me. " 

Occasionally,  he  would  share  some  horrific  stories  of  battle. 

"He  suffered  a lot,"  she  said.  "Not  just  from  the  wounds  he  bore.  But  he 
suffered  a lot  from  the  boys  who  went  into  the  battle.  He  never  really  got 
over  the  guilt." 

Lowry  suffered  22  entrance  and  exit  wounds. 

"On  five  separate  occasions  he  took  fire  with  his  body,"  Dudith  Lowry 
said.  "Amazing." 

Losing  his  two  front  teeth  from  shrapnel  when  a grenade  detonated  in 
front  of  him  was  the  most  painful  wound,  Dudith  Lowry  said. 

"He  would  say  'there's  nothing  more  painful  than  the  nerves  of  his  tooth, 
she  said.  "He  had  more  wounds  that  were  more  serious." 

Men  who  fought  with  Lowry  have  told  her  daughter  that,  unlike  most 
officers,  he  always  took  the  point,  which  means  he  led  his  men  in  battle. 

"That's  the  kind  of  thing  that  most  commanders  would  let  their  men  do," 
she  said. 

She  believes  the  years  her  father  spent  in  government  boarding  schools 
for  American  Indian  children  in  Nevada  and  California  prepared  him  for  a 
career  in  the  Army.  While  students  at  Stewart  Indian  School  in  Carson  City, 
Lowry  and  his  brother  wore  uniforms  and  marched  military-style  to  and  from 
classes . 

He  also  had  command  of  the  English  language,  which  she  credits  to  the 
strict  boarding  school  policy  that  children  be  punished  if  caught  using 
their  native  languages. 

After  retiring  in  1967,  Lowry  became  the  director  of  the  Indian  health 
program  at  the  Susanville  Indian  Rancheria.  He  also  taught  Indian  history 
at  Feather  River  College  and  Lassen  College  from  1970  to  1974. 

Dwight  Lowry  remembers  his  uncle  would  visit  every  school  in  Lassen 
County  each  year  and  tell  tribal  stories. 

"He  told  stories  that  his  grandmother  told  him  as  a child,"  he  said. 

Although  Lowry  could  have  been  buried  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
his  last  request  was  to  be  buried  in  Susanville  Pioneer  Cemetery  next  to 
Tommy  Tucker,  another  member  of  the  Maidu  tribe  who  was  the  first  soldier 
from  Lassen  County  to  die  in  World  War  I. 

Through  a special  county  commission  resolution,  Lowry's  plain,  white 
headstone  at  his  graveside  sits  on  a hill  overlooking  Honey  Lake  Valley  -- 
the  valley  he  fought  for. 

The  Lowrys  say  they  are  proud  that  Leonard  Lowry  is  being  remembered. 

"We  feel  that  he's  smiling,"  Dudith  Lowry  said.  "I  think  it's  a really 
good  thing  for  the  Native  American  youth  of  our  community,  especially  for 
kids  who  haven't  had  a lot  of  heroes  who  look  like  them." 
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Casino  raid  called  attack  on  'tribal  sovereignty’ 

"By  storming  the  tribe's  gaming  facility  on  Indian  lands,  issuing 
criminal  charges  against  tribal  employees  for  activities  occurring  on 
Indian  lands,  and  by  seizing  millions  of  dollars  of  money  and  property 
belonging  to  the  tribe,  the  state  is  flagrantly  and  illegally  violating 
the  tribe's  sovereignty  and  the  federal  government's  'exclusive' 


jurisdiction'  over  Indian  lands/'  the  tribe  said  in  its  appeal. 

"Even  if  the  activity  is  illegal/'  the  tribe  said,  "Congress  expressly 
withheld  from  the  state  the  authority  to  prosecute...  The  district  court's 
order  is  itself  an  approval  of  the  state's  violation  of  federal  law,  and 
the  order  must  be  stayed  and  enjoined." 

The  morning  of  the  raid,  state  officials  cited  federal  and  case  law  they 
said  supported  their  actions. 

The  federal  gaming  commission  and  the  Kansas  Attorney  General's  office 
had  no  comment  Monday. 

The  tribe  opened  the  casino  last  August  in  a mobile  structure  across  the 
street  from  City  Hall  after  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  had 
granted  preliminary  approval. 

Commission  Chairman  Phil  Hogen  last  year  acknowledged  that  the  casino's 
unannounced  opening  caught  his  agency  by  surprise.  He  said  at  the  time  the 
commission  would  conduct  a full  review  to  ensure  that  all  requirements 
were  met. 

After  more  than  six  months,  the  commission  notified  the  tribe  March  24 
that  the  land  was  not  eligible  for  gambling  and  gave  the  tribe  a week  to 
respond . 

The  tribe  immediately  went  to  court  seeking  to  block  the  agency's 
finding,  and  then  added  state  defendants  after  the  April  1 raid. 

Robinson's  decision  turned  in  part  on  an  obscure  decision  recently 
rediscovered  in  a related  1996  case  involving  the  Wyandotte  Tribe,  also 
before  the  court  of  appeals  in  Denver. 

In  that  legal  action,  under  which  state  officials  and  others  sought  to 
block  the  tribe's  then-announced  gambling  plans,  the  appeals  court  ordered 
that  no  tribal  gambling  take  place  there  until  that  case  and  related 
matters  were  settled. 

That  underlying  case,  also  before  Robinson,  is  still  pending  eight  years 
later,  and  attorneys  for  the  state  argued  successfully  that  the  appeals 
court's  no-gambling  order  was  still  in  effect. 

To  reach  Rick  Aim,  call  (816)  234-4785 
or  send  e-mail  to  ralm@kcstar . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Kansas  City  Star. 
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Rules  are  rules,  damn  the  consequences 
By  Mindelle  lacobs 

When  the  Bonnyville  Indian  Metis  Rehabilitation  Centre  was  built 
three  decades  ago,  the  objective  was  to  help  natives  in  the 
surrounding  vicinity  beat  their  addictions. 

Over  the  years,  the  facility  has  drawn  clients  from  five  area 
reserves  including  Saddle  Lake,  Cold  Lake  and  Beaver  Lake.  And,  until 
last  fall,  90%  of  the  Bonnyville  centre's  clients  were  status 
Indians . 

In  recent  months  the  proportion  of  status  or  treaty  Indians  attending 
the  provincially  funded  residential  treatment  facility  has  plummeted 
to  about  five  per  cent. 

The  centre  used  to  be  filled  to  capacity.  Lately,  that  hasn't  been 
the  case.  Last  week,  there  were  only  19  patients  in  the  30-bed 
building.  Yet  there  are  treaty  Indians  all  over  the  province 
desperate  for  help  to  beat  their  addictions. 

You'd  think  that  since  there  are  beds  available  in  treatment 
facilities,  there  would  be  no  problem  moving  addicts  into  those 
spaces.  It's  just  common  sense. 

But  since  last  fall.  Health  Canada  has  no  longer  funded  addiction 
treatment  for  status  Indians  in  provincially  funded  centres. 


In  the  complicated  world  of  federal-provincial  politics,  the  health 
of  treaty  Indians  is  considered  Ottawa's  responsibility.  And  Ottawa 
wants  First  Nations  aboriginals  who  need  treatment  to  go  to 
facilities  on  reserves. 

In  the  past.  Health  Canada  subsidized  the  treatment  of  status  Indians 
in  provincially  funded  facilities,  paying  $10  of  the  $15-a-day  room- 
and-board  fees.  As  I wrote  in  a piece  in  November,  Ottawa  ditched  the 
subsidy. 

Fifteen  dollars  a day  may  not  seem  like  much  but  it  might  as  well  be 
$1  million  for  addicts  seeking  to  turn  their  lives  around.  Natives 
aren't  exactly  swimming  in  money. 

For  status  Indians  in  the  Bonnyville  area,  the  nearest  on-reserve 
treatment  centre  - where  fees  are  covered  - is  at  Beaver  Lake  near 
Lac  La  Biche,  225  km  northeast  of  Edmonton. 

But  the  25-bed  facility  is  full  and  those  on  the  waiting  list  won't 
be  able  to  get  in  until  the  fall  because  the  place  is  closing  for  six 
weeks  at  the  end  of  Dune  for  renovations. 

The  situation  makes  Muriel  Sikorski,  executive-director  of  the 
Bonnyville  centre,  want  to  tear  her  hair  out. 

She's  got  space,  but  barring  exceptional  circumstances  Health  Canada 
will  not  fund  treaty  Indians  in  provincially  funded  facilities. 

"A  lot  of  them  are  just  not  getting  treatment,"  Sikorski  says.  When 
addicts  make  a decision  to  get  help,  they  need  it  immediately,  she 
adds.  "They  don't  want  to  sit  around  and  wait  for  six  months." 

Ottawa's  strict  interpretation  of  the  rules  has  also  had  a dramatic 
impact  on  other  provincially  subsidized  facilities. 

In  the  past,  70%  of  the  clients  at  the  Poundmaker's  Lodge  Treatment 
Centre  in  St.  Albert  were  status  Indians.  That  has  dropped  to  about 
10%,  says  director  Leona  Carter.  Staff  turn  away  about  20  First 
Nations  clients  a month  because  they  can't  afford  the  fees. 

"I  don't  know  what  they  do  or  where  they  go,"  Carter  says. 

Similarly,  almost  all  the  clients  at  the  Sunrise  Native  Addictions 
Services  Society  in  Calgary  used  to  be  status  Indians.  That  quickly 
dropped  to  six  per  cent  last  fall.  The  board  decided  to  waive  the 
fees  for  status  Indians  in  January  and  they  now  comprise  almost  20% 
of  the  caseload. 

"Urban  aboriginal  people  are  really  going  to  suffer,"  says  Eve 
MacMillan,  executive  director  of  the  Sunrise  facility. 

Many  native  addicts  are  reluctant  to  go  to  treatment  centres  on 
reserves.  Some  have  never  been  on  a reserve  in  their  lives  and  don't 
see  why  they  should  be  forced  to  seek  help  on  one,  she  says. 

Nick  Hossack,  director  of  prevention  and  promotion  for  Health 
Canada's  First  Nations  and  Inuit  health  branch,  says  Ottawa  pays  for 
status  Indians  to  be  treated  in  provincially  funded  facilities  in 
exceptional  circumstances. 

The  department  recently  agreed  to  place  a pregnant  status  Indian  at 
the  Henwood  Treatment  Centre,  he  says. 

But  generally,  rules  are  rules,  he  says.  The  branch's  mandate  is  to 
provide  treatment  on  reserves  only. 

Explains  Hossack:  "Until  somebody  changes  (the  law),  legally  we  must 
support  our  system." 

And  what  a strange  system  it  is. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Edmonton  Sun. 
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Comment:  Give  it  the  Chop 

If  a department  troubles  both  the  A-G  and  its  constituents, 
let's  let  another  take  over,  says  northern  organizer 
By  DEREK  RASMUSSEN 
April  21,  2004 

Asked  at  Monday's  aboriginal  summit  if  he  supported  the  abolition  of  the 
Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs,  Paul  Martin  said  "The  ultimate 
goal  ...  is  to  see  that  happen."  This  was  not  the  first  time  the  idea  of 
eliminating  DINA  has  been  raised.  Yet  the  department  has  not  only  clung  to 
life,  it  has  expanded  over  the  past  three  decades.  Like  a horror  movie 
about  the  nanny  who  moves  in  and  begins  to  control  a family,  DINA  has 
inserted  itself  between  Canada's  Parliament  and  first  nations,  taking  over 
all  aspects  of  first  nations  life  and  ensnaring  communities  in  layers  of 
red  tape. 

Many  ministers  have  tried  to  shake  up  the  department,  but  the 
bureaucracy  has  resisted.  Can  we  not  imagine  a different  way  of  relating 
to  different  cultures?  Is  there  not  a way  to  run  government  relations 
between  Canada  and  first  nations  that  takes  into  account  the  local 
languages  and  cultural  sensitivities  of  aboriginals? 

In  fact,  there  is  a government  department  that  already  works  effectively 
in  intercultural  settings.  This  department  has  its  own  institute  to  train 
3,000  people  a year  in  local  languages  so  they  can  interact  more 
effectively  with  the  people  with  whom  they  work.  It  also  trains  staff  "to 
have  an  ability  to  empathize  with  (not  just  understand  intellectually)  how 
locals  see  the  world." 

That  department  is  Foreign  Affairs  and  International  Trade  (DFAIT) . With 
its  Centre  for  Intercultural  Learning,  it  has  taken  the  approach 
internationally  that  DINA  should  have  taken  with  Canada'  first  nations. 
Foreign  Affairs  is  charged  with  building  bridges  with  other  nations; 

Indian  Affairs  seems  committed  to  building  walls. 

So  here's  a modest  proposal:  Why  doesn't  DFAIT  assume  responsibility  for 
relations  with  Canada's  aboriginal  peoples?  If  Foreign  Affairs  was  in 
charge,  the  emphasis  might  shift  to  cultural  appreciation  and  economic  co- 
operation, and  away  from  hostility  and  red  tape. 

Does  Indian  Affairs  do  anything  that  Foreign  Affairs  couldn't  do  with 
greater  respect  and  efficiency?  Foreign  Affairs  currently  carries  out 
relations  and  negotiations  with  90  nations;  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  with  approximately  80  first  nations  (in  630  communities),  Inuit 
and  Me'tis.  Almost  60  per  cent  of  the  8,000  people  working  round  the  world 
for  Foreign  Affairs  are  locally  engaged  staff:  They  know  the  language, 
culture  and  economy  where  they  work.  Indian  Affairs'  3,900  staffers  have 
never  been  more  than  one-third  aboriginal,  and  the  number  who  actually 
speak  an  aboriginal  language  is  unknown. 

Foreign  Affairs  spends  about  $1. 9-billion  a year,  Indian  Affairs  spends 
about  $5 . 6-billion . Most  of  that  is  supposed  to  flow  through  to  aboriginal 
governments  --  but  only  after  they've  filled  out  the  160  pieces  of 
paperwork  for  each  and  every  economic  agreement  they  have  with  the 
department  (the  number  is  the  Auditor-General's  estimate). 

Prime  Minister  Martin  has  announced  an  ambitious  aboriginal  agenda,  but 
no  progress  is  likely  to  happen  if  a dysfunctional  bureaucracy  remains  in 
charge  of  implementing  these  grand  plans.  Consider  Auditor-General  Sheila 
Fraser's  scathing  remarks  about  how  poorly  DINA  has  followed  through  on 
the  terms  of  its  $l-billion  deal  over  the  Nunavut  land  claim. 

Ms.  Fraser  and  her  staff  testified  last  month  that  Indian  Affairs  was 
not  living  up  to  its  side  of  the  biggest  land  claim  agreement  in  Canadian 
history.  Ms.  Fraser  said  that  none  of  the  five  attributes  of  good  public 
reporting  was  present  in  the  government's  annual  reporting  on  implementing 
the  Nunavut  claim.  Indian  Affairs  only  tracked  its  "activities  and 
processes"  and  not  its  "results  produced  and  costs  incurred."  Imagine  if 
the  sports  page  reported  that  the  Leafs  had  played  the  Senators  last  night, 
but  no  one  kept  track  of  the  score. 

The  A-G  found  that  the  Indian  Affairs  bureaucracy  kept  track  of  the 
number  of  "meetings,  events,  and  activities  held,  as  opposed  to  results 
achieved."  Civil  servants  are  banking  lots  of  air  miles  flying  back  and 
forth  to  Nunavut,  but  Inuit  and  other  Canadian  taxpayers  have  no  proof  of 


concrete  results.  Since  the  department  refuses  to  measure  "performance/' 
it  "cannot  meet  a key  accountability  requirement/'  says  the  A-G. 

In  contrast  with  the  first  chapter  of  the  Auditor-General ' s report, 
which  covered  the  sponsorship  scandal,  chapter  8,  on  Indian  Affairs  has 
gone  largely  unnoticed.  This  has  allowed  DINA  civil  servants  to  say  they 
"completely  disagree"  with  the  A-G's  findings,  and  to  continue  on  as  usual. 
Indeed,  demands  from  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  (and  the  Auditor- 
General)  in  1998  and  2001  for  an  accounting  of  the  costs  of  implementing 
land  claims  has  twice  been  ignored  by  Indian  Affairs,  with  no  censure  or 
penalty. 

This  may  not  seem  like  a big  deal.  But  bear  in  mind  that  the  1993 
Nunavut  Agreement,  a claim  settled  after  20  years  of  negotiations,  is  in 
fact  a form  of  payment  for  one-fifth  of  Canada.  Inuit  ceded  the  Nunavut 
settlement  area  to  Canada  in  exchange  for  the  guarantees  and  processes 
outlined  in  the  claim;  if  our  representatives  aren't  living  up  to  our  side 
of  the  deal,  then  all  Canadians  should  be  concerned. 

The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  disagrees  with  the  Auditor-General;  it 
won't  soon  be  implementing  the  objectives  of  land  claims.  So  let's  close 
it  down.  Hand  over  the  work  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  --  and 
end  the  cold  war  Indian  Affairs  has  waged  for  generations  against  the 
founding  peoples  of  this  land. 


From  1991  to  1996,  Derek  Rasmussen  was  executive  director  of  the  Baffin 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Iqaluit,  Nunavut.  Since  then  he  has  worked  for 
several  aboriginal  groups  in  the  North. 
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Martin  pledges  to  keep  focus  on  aboriginals 

Prime  Minister  includes  promises  of  Inuit  secretariat  and  review  of 
Louis  Riel  case 
By  KIM  LUNMAN 
April  20,  2004 

OTTAWA  - Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  promised  to  make  aboriginal  affairs  a 
national  priority  yesterday,  pledging  to  issue  an  annual  report  card  on 
its  progress  and  even  review  the  century-old  treason  case  of  Me'tis  leader 
Louis  Riel. 

"This  is  a very,  very  exciting  day,  I think,  for  all  of  us,"  Mr.  Martin 
told  a news  conference  at  the  end  of  a rare  meeting  in  Ottawa  between 
native  leaders  and  two  dozen  Liberal  cabinet  ministers. 

"It  certainly  is  for  me  personally,"  he  said,  flanked  by  Indian,  Me'tis 
and  Inuit  leaders.  "On  Friday,  I spoke  about  major  priorities  for  the 
government  and  today  is  one  of  those  major  priorities. 

"I  think  we  have  an  opportunity  today  as  Canadians  to  take  a step 
forward  that  in  the  years  to  come,  other  nations  are  going  to  look  at  us 
and  say  indeed  we  did  rise  to  the  challenge." 

Mr.  Martin  also  announced  a new  Inuit  Secretariat  within  the  Department 
of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  to  address  the  needs  of  Canada's  estimated 
45,000  Inuit  people. 

Mr.  Martin  said  he  would  consider  reserve  housing  authorities  and  school 
boards  as  part  of  his  plan  to  redefine  Ottawa's  often  rocky  relationship 
with  aboriginals  on  a new  road  to  self-government. 

The  mood  of  the  meeting  was  conciliatory,  a stark  contrast  to  the 
roadblocks  and  protests  staged  during  the  government  of  former  prime 
minister  lean  Chre'tien  in  opposition  to  a bill  to  overhaul  the  Indian  Act. 


Mr.  Martin  shelved  the  legislation  and  said  he  wants  to  start  anew. 

Phil  Fontaine,  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  called 
the  meeting  a turning  point  in  relations  between  natives  and  Ottawa. 

"This  has  certainly  been  much  more  than  a photo-op,"  he  told  the  news 
conference. 

Mr.  Martin  told  the  news  conference  the  federal  government  will  also 
revisit  the  Riel  case,  but  he  did  not  say  how  it  would  be  reviewed.  "There 
is  a great  deal  of  interest  in  our  caucus  to  basically  have  a very 
tangible  recognition  of  Louis  Riel's  contribution,  not  just  to  the  Me'tis 
nation,  but  to  Canada  as  a whole." 

Riel,  who  led  both  the  Red  River  Rebellion  in  1869  and  the  1885  North- 
West  Rebellion,  was  captured  and  hanged  for  treason.  There  have  been  more 
than  25  bills  introduced  in  Parliament  seeking  his  exoneration. 

Earlier  yesterday,  Audrey  Poitras  of  the  Me'tis  National  Council  told 
the  meeting  that  one  of  the  group's  top  priorities  is  to  address  Canada's 
"sanctioned  injustice  on  Louis  Riel. 

"This  stain  on  Canada's  history  must  finally  be  dealt  with,"  she  said. 
"However,  a quick-fix  pardon  or  exoneration  is  unacceptable.  The  truth 
must  finally  come  out  in  order  to  truly  begin  the  process  of 
reconciliation  between  Canada  and  our  people." 

The  proposed  review  comes  in  the  wake  of  a historic  Supreme  Court 
decision  last  year  that  affirmed  the  Me'tis  people  have  existing 
constitutionally  protected  rights  to  a rank  equating  them  with  Indians  and 
Inuit.  There  are  an  estimated  300,000  Me'tis  - of  mixed  native  and 
European  blood  - in  Canada. 

"To  have  a pardon  means  he  was  guilty  of  something,"  said  Denis  Coderre, 
the  minister  responsible  for  Me'tis. 

lose  Kusugak,  president  of  Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami,  said  that  for  years 
Ottawa  has  been  silent  about  its  Inuit  population  and  called  yesterday's 
announcement  a step  forward. 

"Inuit  believes  this  summit  signifies  a shift  in  the  winds  and  tides, 
and  we  can  see  the  ice  providing  a bridge  towards  firm  ground." 

Russell  Diabo,  an  aboriginal  journalist  who  co-wrote  the  Liberal  Party's 
1993  native  platform  for  its  federal  election  platform  Red  Book,  said  not 
much  has  changed  over  the  past  decade  between  Ottawa  and  Canada's 
aboriginals . 

However,  Mr.  Diabo  said  there  is  a difference  between  Mr.  Chre'tien  and 
Mr.  Martin. 

"This  one  is  nicer,  you  know,  on  the  surface.  At  least  you  can  talk  to 
him.  I mean,  you  would  never  see  Prime  Minister  Chre'tien  in  a meeting 
face-to-face  like  this.  So  I'll  give  Prime  Minister  Martin  credit  for 
that . " 
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Hydro  Quebec  and  Cree  sign  deal  to  end  disputes  over  La  Grande  dam 
Karine  Fortin 
Canadian  Press 
April  19,  2004 

CHISASIBI,  Que.  - Hydro-Quebec  and  the  lames  Bay  Cree  signed  an  agreement 
on  Monday  to  put  an  end  to  disputes  involving  a giant  hydroelectric  dam  in 
northern  Quebec. 

The  Cree  will  receive  $7  million  a year  as  long  as  the  La  Grande  complex 
is  in  operation.  In  return,  they  promised  to  drop  any  lawsuits  pending 
against  Hydro-Quebec 


"I  am  very  pleased  to  finally  see  Hydro-Quebec  and  the  Cree  nation 
putting  aside  their  past  differences/'  said  Cree  Grand  Chief  Ted  Moses. 

"I  expect  this  agreement  to  result  in  concrete  benefits,  contracts  and 
employment  for  the  Crees.  I see  it  as  particularly  beneficial  to  the 
affected  Cree  trappers  and  to  the  Cree  youth." 

The  $7  million  will  go  to  finance  infrastructure  projects  in  Chisasibi, 
where  the  signing  ceremony  took  place. 

Hydro-Quebec,  meanwhile,  said  Cree  businesses  will  gradually  get  more  of 
the  contracts  to  maintain  and  operate  the  dam. 

"I  see  this  agreement  as  opening  a new  phase  in  the  relationship  between 
Hydro-Quebec  and  the  Crees,  a relationship  based  on  mutual  respect,  good 
faith  and  partnership, " said  Andre  Caille,  president  of  the  provincially 
owned  utility. 

To  allay  fears  of  flooding  among  Chisasibi  residents,  Hydro-Quebec  also 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  building  of  an  elevated  park  where  people  will  be 
able  to  take  refuge  in  case  of  a catastrophe. 

Besides  Caille  and  Moses,  ex-premier  Lucien  Bouchard  attended  the 
ceremony  after  serving  as  mediator  in  the  negotiations. 

Intergovernmental  Affairs  Minister  Benoit  Pelletier  will  sign  the  deal 
for  the  province. 

La  Grande,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1975,  spreads  out  over  600 
kilometres . 

The  agreement  is  the  result  of  the  mediation  process  initiated  by  the 
Cree  and  Hydro-Quebec  two  years  ago  following  the  so-called  Peace  of  the 
Braves  deal  reached  between  the  Cree  and  ex-premier  Bernard  Landry's  Parti 
Quebecois  government  in  2002. 

Monday's  deal  also  provides  for  the  creation  of  a permanent  exchange 
forum  and  dispute  resolution. 
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VICTORIA/CKNW(AM980) --The  Union  of  BC  Indian  Chiefs  is  asking  the 
Federal  Competition  Bureau  to  look  a little  deeper  at  the  billion 
dollar  BC  Rail  deal. 

In  a letter  to  the  head  of  the  Competition  Bureau,  Union  President 
Chief  Stewart  Phillip  accuses  the  Campbell  Government  of  willfully 
misleading  the  Bureau  about  the  deal  with  CN. 

Phillip  says  the  Government  with-held  key  information  about  the 
contract,  including  the  potential  length  of  up  to  990  years. 

He  says  there  has  been  no  meaningful  consultation  with  native  groups 
about  the  deal,  and  the  Bureau  should  consider  that  in  its  ongoing 
review  of  the  transaction. 
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Tribe  delivers  message  at  shareholder  meeting 
By  DENALIA  MORENO 


April  22,  2004 

Wearing  his  traditional  headdress  made  of  toucan  feathers,  tribal  leader 
Pablo  Tsere  asked  Houston-based  Burlington  Resources  to  stay  out  of  his 
back  yard  - the  Amazon  rain  forest. 

Tsere  is  chief  of  the  80, 000-member  Shuar  tribe  of  southeastern  Ecuador. 
About  50,000  of  the  Shuar  people  live  on  two  pieces  of  land  where 
Burlington  and  Argentina's  Compania  General  de  Combustibles,  known  as  CGC, 
plan  to  drill  for  oil. 

While  Burlington's  drilling  plans  were  not  on  the  agenda  for  Wednesday's 
annual  shareholder  meeting,  Tsere  used  the  forum  to  express  his  people's 
opposition  to  the  plans.  Tsere  held  the  proxy  for  some  Burlington  shares. 

"We  Shuar  are  an  ancient  people  who  continue  to  live  in  our  territory 
according  to  our  customs,"  Tsere  said  in  Spanish.  His  comments  were 
interpreted  by  Shannon  Wright,  executive  director  of  Amazon  Watch,  a 
nonprofit  group  supporting  the  Shuar  and  two  other  indigenous  groups  in 
their  campaign  against  Burlington  and  CGC. 

Tsere,  37,  asked  Burlington  to  immediately  withdraw  from  the  rain  forest. 

After  the  meeting,  Burlington  officials  met  with  Tsere  and  Amazon  Watch 
leaders  in  an  informal  closed-door  meeting. 

Burlington  officials  said  they  will  drill  only  after  they  have  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  area.  The  company's 
representatives  in  Ecuador  have  met  with  the  elected  leaders  of  55 
communities  in  block  24,  Burlington  spokesman  Dames  Bartlett  said. 

"We  believe  the  vast  majority  support  responsible  development,"  he  said. 
"We're  not  going  to  enter  the  block  by  force." 

Burlington  has  owned  drilling  rights  in  that  block  for  about  five  years. 

Burlington  also  holds  a 50  percent  interest  in  the  area  known  as  block 
23.  CGC  controls  the  other  half  of  that  block  and  operates  it. 

While  Burlington  has  not  done  much  work  in  the  block  it  operates,  CGC 
tried  to  conduct  environmental  impact  and  seismic  studies  in  its  area 
beginning  in  1997,  said  Ricardo  Nicolas,  CGC's  manager  in  Ecuador. 

But  before  CGC  workers  could  even  estimate  the  area's  potential  for  oil 
and  begin  drilling,  violence  erupted  between  the  military  and  the 
indigenous  people. 

CGC  officials  accuse  another  group  of  indigenous  people  living  in  the 
area  of  everything  from  kidnapping  workers  to  stealing  explosives. 

And  Amazon  Watch  leaders  accuse  the  Ecuadorian  military  and  CGC  of 
everything  from  torturing  to  kidnapping  indigenous  people. 

In  the  meantime,  CGC,  which  has  spent  more  than  $11.5  million  on  its 
block,  has  pulled  its  workers  from  the  area. 

"Now  we  are  paralyzed  by  this  situation,  and  we  don't  know  until  when," 
Nicolas  said. 

In  a meeting  with  reporters  on  Tuesday,  Tsere  said  his  people  are  also 
prepared  to  fight  to  keep  Burlington  workers  out. 

"If  it  comes  to  the  last  resort,  we  will  defend  our  territory,"  said 
Tsere,  whose  term  as  Shuar  chief  ends  in  10  months  when  he  has  to  hand  the 
headdress  over  to  the  next  chief.  The  Shuar  consider  that  headdress  as  a 
crown  that  holds  power. 

He  fears  the  people  will  continue  to  lose  their  identity  if  Burlington 
wins  the  battle  and  drills. 

If  Burlington  agrees  not  to  drill,  the  Shuar  plan  to  go  back  to  making 
handicrafts  such  as  beads  and  searching  for  medicine  in  the  rain  forest. 
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Amazonian  Chief  Denies  Ordering  Killings 
By  MICHAEL  ASTOR 
Associated  Press  Writer 
April  22,  2004 

ON  THE  ROOSEVELT  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  Brazil  (AP)  An  Amazonian  tribal 
chief  said  Wednesday  the  killing  of  29  diamond  prospectors  on  his  remote 
Indian  reservation  came  after  they  were  repeatedly  warned  to  stay  away. 

In  his  first  comments  to  the  media  since  the  April  7 killings.  Chief  Pio 
Cinta  Larga  told  The  Associated  Press  that  Indians  in  the  area  carried  out 
the  killings,  but  he  denied  ordering  the  attack  or  taking  part  in  it. 

"There  are  some  very  angry  Indians  and  not  even  the  leadership  can 
control  their  actions,"  he  said,  adding  that  members  of  other  tribes  have 
joined  the  Cinta  Larga  on  the  6.7-million-acre  reservation,  where 
prospectors  frequently  trespass. 

"We  told  them  we  didn't  want  them  here  and  they  kept  coming  back.  The 
warriors  lost  patience  and  this  is  what  happened,"  said  Cinta  Larga,  who 
uses  the  tribe's  name  as  his  surname. 

Federal  police  have  said  the  29  miners  were  killed  by  the  Cinta  Larga 
Indian  tribe  in  a dispute  over  diamond  mining.  The  reservation  is  believed 
to  have  South  American's  largest  diamond  reserves. 

Investigators  indicated  most  of  the  miners  were  lined  up  and  killed  at 
short  range  with  arrows,  clubs,  spears  and  firearms.  Many  of  the  bodies 
appeared  to  have  been  tortured  or  mutilated. 

Though  denying  links  to  the  attack,  he  said  the  Indians  have  a right  to 
defend  their  culture. 

"We  are  warriors,"  said  Cinta  Larga.  "Before  the  white  man  came,  none  of 
the  tribes  here  were  friends.  We  fought  and  killed  each  other,  that  is  how 
we  resolved  things." 

The  Roosevelt  Indian  reservation  in  Roaondonia  state,  some  2,100  miles 
northwest  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  cloaked  within  the  dense  Amazon  rainforest, 
reachable  only  over  nearly  100  miles  of  rutted  dirt  roads.  Travel  inside 
the  reservation  is  mainly  over  jungle  footpath  or  by  river. 

The  Cinta  Larga  Indians  were  first  contacted  by  outsiders  in  the  late 
1960s,  but  development  has  been  a mixed  blessing. 

Many  of  the  Indians  are  fairly  well  off,  dressing  in  western-style 
clothing  and  driving  pick-up  trucks. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  1,300-strong  tribe  have  learned  Portuguese, 
Brazil's  national  language,  but  the  remaining  Indians  maintain  the  tribe's 
fierce  warrior  traditions. 

The  president  of  Brazil's  Federal  Indian  Bureau  has  said  he  considered 
the  Indians  to  be  acting  in  legitimate  self  defense  because  both  mining 
and  trespassing  by  non-Indians  are  illegal  on  Indian  reservations. 

Those  comments  only  served  to  fuel  already  high  tension  between  the 
heavily  armed  Indians  and  prospectors. 

"It's  illegal  to  mine  on  Indian  land,  it's  also  illegal  to  kill,"  said 
Celso  Antim  of  the  prospector's  union  in  Espigao  d'Oeste,  about  60  miles 
from  the  reservation. 

Antim  said  the  killings  would  not  keep  prospectors  off  the  reservation 
for  long. 

"There  will  be  a little  pause,  but  then  they'll  all  go  back  because 
they're  all  going  hungry,"  he  said.  "This  time,  though,  they'll  go  back 
armed . " 

Clashes  between  Indians  and  prospectors  have  claimed  at  least  70  lives 
since  diamond  mining  began. 

Cinta  Larga  warned  that  prospectors  who  returned  should  know  they  were 
taking  their  lives  in  their  hands. 

He  said  the  solution  is  to  change  the  law  so  Indians  can  legally  mine  on 
their  lands. 

Currently,  the  Indians  mine  the  diamonds  in  violation  of  federal  law  and 
sell  them  on  the  black  market  in  violation  of  the  international  Kimberly 
protocol,  which  governs  the  sale  and  trade  of  diamonds. 

A task  force  composed  of  hundreds  of  state  and  federal  agents  has  been 
deployed  in  and  around  the  reservation  and  is  expected  to  remain  in  the 
region  for  up  to  six  months.  The  unit  is  disarming  prospectors  and  Indians 
and  will  try  to  put  an  end  to  mining  and  prospecting  activities  in  the 


reservation . 

But  officials  here  said  ending  the  illegal  prospecting  will  not  be  easy. 
Brazil's  Mines  and  Energy  Ministry  estimated  some  $2  billion  in  diamonds 
have  been  mined  in  the  area  since  prospecting  began  in  1999. 

"Prospecting  isn't  something  that  ends  from  one  day  to  another.  It  will 
be  reactivated  there  is  a great  desire  for  diamonds  and  the  diamonds  on 
the  reservation  are  very  good/'  said  Amoss  de  Mello  Oliveira,  a geologist 
working  with  the  police. 
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Joseph  Neale  was  raised  as  an  American  Indian,  sitting  in  during  council 
meetings  of  the  Youghiogaheny  River  Band  of  Shawnee  Indians.  He  regularly 
trekked  to  the  tribe's  ceremonial  grounds  in  Western  Maryland  near  Deep 
Creek  Lake.  He  became  chief  of  the  tribe  six  years  ago,  following  in  his 
father's  footsteps. 

But  by  state  standards.  Chief  Joseph  Crow  Neale  doesn't  exist. 

Maryland  does  not  recognize  the  Shawnee  - or  any  of  the  other  half- 
dozen  groups  that  claim  to  be  Native  American  - as  an  official  tribe. 

State  recognition  would  grant  legal  minority  status  to  the  tribes, 
allowing  their  members  to  qualify  for  certain  scholarships,  health 
benefits  and  business  contracts. 

For  three  decades,  the  state's  Indian  bands  have  closely  watched  the 
efforts  of  the  Piscataway  Conoy  Tribe  to  gain  such  recognition,  a campaign 
that  has  been  shadowed  by  what  former  governor  Parris  N.  Glendening  (D) 
called  "the  specter  of  gaming."  Though  their  bid  received  favorable 
recommendations  from  three  government-appointed  committees,  including  the 
Maryland  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs,  Glendening  refused  to  accept  or 
deny  the  Piscataway  band's  petition. 

Glendening  said  the  Piscataway,  based  in  Southern  Maryland,  accepted 
money  from  developers  with  ties  to  gambling  to  help  pay  for  their 
historical  research,  a claim  echoed  by  at  least  one  rival  tribe.  The 
Piscataway  say  they  have  never  received  money  from  individuals  or 
organizations  with  direct  ties  to  gaming,  though  tribal  council  member 
Rico  Newman  acknowledged  that  they  have  not  investigated  donors' 
backgrounds.  "We're  not  going  to  look  a gift  horse  in  the  mouth,"  he  said. 

Only  federally  recognized  tribes  are  allowed  to  run  casinos.  The 
Piscataway  began  applying  for  federal  recognition  in  the  1970s  but  have 
not  received  it. 

When  Gov.  Robert  L.  Ehrlich  Jr.  (R)  took  office  last  year  with  an  agenda 
promoting  slot  machine  gambling,  the  tribes  thought  gaming  would  no  longer 
be  an  issue  in  Maryland.  But  state  officials  now  say  the  problem  is  one  of 
documentation:  State  law  requires  a tribe  to  trace  its  bloodline  directly 
to  1790. 

Late  last  year,  Ehrlich  denied  the  Piscataway 's  petition  because  he  said 
they  had  poor  records. 

"It  kind  of  leaves  a little  hole  in  you,  feeling  like  your  government 
says  you  aren't  who  you  say  you  are,"  Neale  said. 

According  to  the  latest  census,  there  are  about  15,400  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives  in  Maryland.  That  number  largely  represents  members  of 


tribes  that  are  recognized  by  other  states  or  the  federal  government  who 
reside  in  Maryland,  said  Gina  Hamlin,  head  of  the  state  Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  Piscataway  - one  of  the  state's  largest  organized  tribes  - began 
its  journey  toward  state  recognition  in  the  1970s.  At  that  time,  Maryland 
officials  did  not  have  a set  process  for  approving  the  tribe's  request. 
Legal  guidelines  were  not  adopted  until  1988,  after  a heated  battle  by 
legislators  to  limit  a tribe's  ability  to  make  land  claims  and  a family 
feud  that  split  the  Piscataway  into  two  factions. 

The  Piscataway  Indian  Nation  Inc.  abandoned  the  quest  shortly  afterward, 
arguing  that  its  authenticity  was  not  based  on  state  recognition.  It  also 
opposed  the  prohibition  on  land  claims. 

Meanwhile,  the  Piscataway  Conoy  Tribe  continued  its  push,  spending 
nearly  $800,000  over  seven  years  to  research  its  history  and  genealogy.  It 
filed  a petition  for  recognition  in  1995,  closely  watched  by  the  state's 
other  Indian  tribes.  Its  rival  faction,  however,  has  maintained  that  the 
effort  is  a cloaked  attempt  to  establish  a casino. 

Newman,  the  Piscataway  Conoy  council  member,  said  gambling  is  not  on  the 
tribe's  agenda.  Its  efforts  have  been  focused  on  turning  an  old  building 
in  Waldorf  into  a museum  and  educational  center,  he  said. 

"We  just  aren't  chance-takers,"  Newman  said.  "Everything  that  we've 
tried  to  develop  has  been  economic  interests  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
gaming." 

Though  Ehrlich  rejected  the  tribe's  petition,  citing  lack  of  proper 
documentation,  state  officials  have  given  Piscataway  Conoy  members  reason 
to  remain  hopeful.  Elise  Butler,  chief  of  staff  for  the  state  Department 
of  Housing  and  Community  Development,  said  the  Ehrlich  administration  is 
"very  interested  and  very  engaged  in  Native  American  issues  and  thinks 
that  they're  very  important." 

Maryland's  standards  for  formal  recognition  are  more  stringent  than 
federal  requirements,  which  ask  tribes  to  trace  their  lineage  back  only  to 
1900.  Tribes  must  prove  their  heritage  through  documents  such  as  birth  and 
death  certificates  and  marriage  records. 

Newman  said  that  historically  low  literacy  rates  among  American  Indians, 
poor  record-keeping  and  the  mingling  of  races  over  the  years  make  it 
virtually  impossible  to  find  documents  tracing  to  1790,  as  Maryland 
requires . 

"The  biggest  issue  confronting  petitioning  groups  is  providing  the 
documentation,"  said  Nedra  Darling,  spokeswoman  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  Piscataway  Conoy  tried  to  circumvent  the  governor's  rejection  by 
lobbying  Sen.  Thomas  M.  Middleton  (D-Charles  County)  to  introduce  a bill 
in  this  year's  legislative  session  that  would  have  given  the  state  Housing 
Department  secretary  the  authority  to  accept  or  reject  tribal  petitions.  A 
Senate  committee  quickly  killed  the  bill. 

The  practical  reason,  Middleton  said,  was  that  the  committee  wanted  the 
Piscataway  to  resolve  their  family  feud  before  state  officials  considered 
the  issue.  But  he  said  several  lawmakers  privately  expressed  concern  that 
approval  could  lead  to  the  establishment  of  casinos. 

"All  somebody  has  to  do  is  ring  the  gaming  bell,  and  it's  like  Pavlov's 
dog,"  Newman  said.  "Everything  else  is  out  of  the  window." 

Newman  said  he  is  unsure  whether  the  Piscataway  Conoy  will  be  able  to 
raise  enough  money  to  continue  their  genealogical  research  and  submit 
another  petition.  Other  tribes  have  watched  the  struggle  and  say  they  have 
little  hope  of  embarking  on  the  same  battle. 

"Every  Thanksgiving,  they  want  us:  'Come  out,  dress  up,  get  a picture 
taken,  it's  Native  American  Month,'  " said  Chief  Sewell  Winterhawk 
Fitzhugh  of  the  Nause  Waiwash  Band  of  Indians  Inc.,  based  on  Maryland's 
Eastern  Shore.  "The  rest  of  the  year,  they  want  us  to  go  away." 
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The  Broken  Circle 

By  Laura  Banish/The  Daily  Times 

April  21,  2004 

FARMINGTON  - Thirty  years  ago  today  in  the  dusty  hills  of  Chokecherry 
Canyon,  a discovery  was  made  that  would  cause  outrage,  division  and 
ultimately  a civil  rights  movement. 

On  Sunday,  April  21,  1974,  the  bodies  of  two  men,  Herman  Dodge  Benally, 
34,  of  Kirtland  and  3ohn  Earl  Harvey,  39,  of  Fruitland  were  found 
partially  burned  and  bludgeoned.  According  to  Dan  Sullivan,  the  sheriff  at 
the  time,  the  men's  heads  were  crushed  with  large  rocks,  with  one  rock 
weighing  as  much  as  16  pounds.  Nearly  one  week  later,  two  children  riding 
bikes  discovered  a third  body  in  the  hills.  It  was  that  of  52-year-old 
David  Ignacio  of  the  Huerfano  area.  All  three  men  were  Navajo. 

"It  was  just  so  brutal,  humanity  at  its  worst,"  recalled  District  Dudge 
Thomas  Hynes,  who  was  the  District  Attorney  at  the  time.  "We'll  never  know 
what  was  in  those  kids'  minds.  You  could  just  see  there  was  a lot  of  anger 
They  wanted  to  torture  human  beings." 

The  murders  and  subsequent  events  would  become  an  indelible  black  eye  on 
the  community,  an  issue  that  30  years  later,  some  people  would  refuse  to 
talk  about. 

"It  was  a long  time  ago,  it  was  bad,  but  it's  over,"  said  a longtime 
resident  who  asked  not  to  be  identified.  "It's  like  an  old  wound  and  if 
you  scrape  it,  it's  going  to  get  sore  again." 

The  two  decades  preceding  1974  brought  far-reaching  changes  to 
Farmington.  Significant  discoveries  of  oil,  gas  and  coal  caused  explosive 
growth.  In  1955,  a special  census  conducted  by  the  city  showed  the  town 
had  grown  350  percent  in  less  than  five  years  to  a population  of  12,449. 

In  the  early  '70s,  everything  happened  downtown,  which  stretched  not 
much  farther  east  than  Butler  Street.  East  Main  Street,  which  is  now  a 
six-lane  thoroughfare,  was  a dirt  road.  It  hadn't  been  too  long  since  the 
city  removed  horse  hitches  from  downtown  streets  where  visitors  parked 
their  rubber-wheeled  wagons  and  teenagers  traveled  more  than  50  miles  to 
Durango,  Colo.,  for  a slice  of  pizza. 

By  1974,  the  population  had  nearly  doubled  with  roughly  22,000  living 
within  the  city  limits.  Many  of  the  newcomers  were  in  the  oil  industry  and 
had  moved  from  Texas  or  Oklahoma.  Some  blame  the  newer  "rough  necks"  for 
the  problems  that  would  come  to  a head  between  the  city  and  its  Native 
American  neighbors. 

"When  the  racial  relations  came  to  a crashing  clash,  it  was  more  the 
fault  of  recent  arrivals  to  the  area,  reportedly  folks  from  Redneck 
country,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,"  states  an  excerpt  from  an  unfinished  book  by 
Shiprock  Chapter  President  Duane  Chili  Yazzie.  "In  the  early  months  of 
1974,  the  uneasy  relationship  between  the  Navajo  people  and  the  border 
town  of  Farmington  boiled  over." 

Mario  Webb,  the  Farmington  mayor  in  1974,  recently  made  similar  comments 

"Frankly,  I don't  think  any  of  the  original  local  citizens  realized  the 
hidden  feelings  that  were  held  evidently  by  the  Navajo.  I don't  think  we 
had  a problem  until  the  oil  and  gas  frenzy  started,"  Webb  said.  "The  oil 
and  gas  industry,  their  values  were  different  than  ours,  they  were  not 
used  to  living  with  someone  of  a different  culture.  It  was  when  the  three 
men  were  murdered,  it  came  to  a head.  That's  when  the  Native  Americans 
said  enough  is  enough  and  our  voice  needs  to  be  heard." 

On  May  1,  1974,  petitions  were  filed  in  court  charging  three  Farmington 
High  School  students  with  the  murders.  Howard  Bender,  16,  and  Matthew 
Clark,  15,  were  charged  with  three  counts  of  first-degree  murder.  Delray 
Ballinger,  16,  was  charged  with  one  count  of  murder. 

Later  it  would  be  said  that  the  three  men  died  from  a prank  taken  too 
far.  Some  people  who  lived  in  Farmington  at  that  time  said  "Indian 


rolling"  - or  the  practice  of  abusing  Navajo  street  inebriates  - occurred 
repeatedly,  mostly  at  the  hands  of  white  teenage  males. 

"Trust  me,  it  happened.  It  very  much  happened,"  Farmington  High  School 
Class  of  1974  graduate  Susan  Rickman  said.  "It  was  a Friday  and  Saturday 
night  thing  that  boys  got  involved  in.  It  was  not  kept  hidden.  It  didn't 
happen  every  night,  but  it  happened." 

Others  say  Indian  rolling  never  took  place  at  all  or  at  least  was  not 
the  sport  or  right  of  passage  that  it  has  been  made  out  to  be  over  the 
years . 

"Like  all  lies,  the  myth  that  teens  in  Farmington  and  Aztec  were  engaged 
in  the  regular  assault  and  robbery  of  Native  Americans  during  the  late 
'60s  and  early  '70s  has  managed  to  gain  a measure  of  credibility  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  not  here  during  those  years,"  wrote  Barry  Digman 
in  a letter  to  the  editor  published  in  The  Daily  Times  in  2003.  Recently, 
he  said  he  heard  talk  of  "Indian  rolling"  in  the  hallways  at  school,  but 
never  witnessed  any  evidence  of  it. 

"I  did  hear  of  it,  but  I never  saw  it.  I think  a lot  of  it  was  probably 
locker  room  talk,"  he  said,  explaining  that  he  wrote  the  letter  in 
response  to  a newspaper  editorial  that  suggested  the  abuse  happened 
frequently.  "It  indicated  it  was  a way  of  life,  that  it  was  accepted,  and 
it  was  not.  It  certainly  was  not  accepted  by  the  decent  people  of  this 
town  then  or  now." 

Said  Webb,  "I  don't  think  race  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Dust  high 
school  kids  rolling  drunks,  and  all  the  drunks  were  Navajos.  They  just 
happened  to  be  the  target  ...  If  there  was  any  anti-Navajo  sentiment,  it 
was  perpetuated  by  the  drunk  population.  It  was  pretty  bad.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  litter  and  drunks.  It  was  the  major  police  problem  we  had 
then . " 

Indian  rolling  was  reportedly  not  the  only  problem  between  the  Anglo  and 
Native  American  community.  Native  Americans  believed  they  were  being 
discriminated  against  in  businesses  and  restaurants.  One  man  said  that  if 
Navajos  wearing  native  dress  walked  into  an  eatery  or  store  they  would 
either  not  be  served  or  escorted  out  of  the  business. 

Soon  after  the  murder  victims  were  discovered,  the  Native  American 
community  started  holding  protest  marches  through  downtown  Farmington  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  The  first  was  May  4,  1974.  It  was  a peaceful  march  in 
memory  of  the  slain  men.  Rena  Benally  led  the  march  with  her  son  Benjamin 
who  carried  a sign  that  read,  "Herman  Dodge  Benally  Sr.  Was  My  Father."  At 
the  end  of  the  parade,  Fred  Dohnson  of  DNA  legal  services  and  later  a 
Council  delegate  from  Shiprock,  said  prophetically,  "I  think  today  the 
fight  has  begun." 

During  the  spring  of  1974,  Native  Americans  would  march  Saturday  after 
Saturday  under  the  association  of  the  Coalition  for  Navajo  Liberation, 
recently  formed  by  factions  of  the  American  Indian  Movement,  Farmington 
Inter-Tribal  Indian  Organization,  the  University  of  New  Mexico's  Kiva  Club 
and  the  local  chapter  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  The  marches  quickly  became  political,  drawing  reportedly 
hundreds  of  Native  Americans,  in  protest  of  alleged  racism  and 
discrimination . 

The  marches  were  peaceful,  until  Saturday,  Dune  8,  the  day  after  the 
three  accused  juveniles  received  their  sentencing. 

On  Dune  7,  all  three  youths  charged  in  the  killings  were  sentenced  to 
terms  at  the  New  Mexico  Boys  School  at  Springer  after  Dudge  Frank  Zinn 
denied  a plea  by  the  prosecution  to  prosecute  two  of  the  youths  as  adults. 
According  to  an  article  in  The  Daily  Times,  roughly  50  to  75  people 
gathered  outside  of  the  courthouse,  but  the  hearing  was  closed  to  the 
public,  including  the  victims'  family  members.  Court  officials  then  and 
now  maintain  that  the  boys  received  the  maximum  penalty  possible  for  their 
ages  at  that  time,  but  others  felt  justice  was  not  served. 

The  next  day,  the  Navajo  protesters  had  been  denied  a permit  to  march 
because  of  the  annual  Sheriff's  Posse  parade.  Members  of  the  Coalition  for 
Navajo  Liberation  tried  to  stop  the  parade  in  reaction  to  members  of  the 
procession  dressed  in  cavalry  uniforms.  Coalition  for  Navajo  Liberation 
members  said  the  cavalry  unit  from  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  was  reminiscent  of 
Kit  Carson's  soldiers  who  forced  Navajos  to  walk  300  miles  in  the  late 


1800s.  The  Long  Walk  killed  200  people  as  the  result  of  cold  and 
starvation  and  caused  many  others  to  suffer.  The  parade  erupted  into 
violence;  police  used  tear  gas  and  Farmington  Police  Officer  Derry  Steele 
was  run  over  by  car  driven  by  a protester.  Roughly  30  people,  mostly 
Native  Americans,  were  arrested. 

Eventually,  John  Foster  Dulles  II,  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
was  called  in.  In  Duly  of  1975,  the  commission  drafted,  "The  Farmington 
Report:  A Conflict  of  Cultures." 

The  land  the  Dine'  people  call  "Totah"  would  never  be  the  same. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  classify  what  happened  in  '74.  It  was  an  awakening, 
it  was  a spark  that  started  us  together  on  a better  path  and  opened  up 
ideas  that  many  of  us  hadn't  thought  of  or  given  much  thought  to  before. 

It  was  all  for  the  betterment  of  both  cultures,"  Webb  said.  "I  think  there 
are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  any  event,  good  or  bad,  and  we  would  be 
fools  not  to  learn  from  what  happened  and  move  forward  from  there." 

Laura  Banish:  laurab@daily-times.com 
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Who  is  Dohn  Foster  Dulles  II? 

By  Laura  Banish/The  Daily  Times 
April  26,  2004 
THE  BROKEN  CIRCLE 

U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission's  regional  director  either  loved,  hated 

Sixth  in  a seven-part  series 

FARMINGTON  - Dohn  Foster  Dulles  II  is  back. 

Depending  on  whom  you  talk  to,  the  regional  director  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  either  perceived  as  a savior  or  public  enemy 
No.  1. 

Dulles  is  a member  of  one  of  America's  most  distinguished  families  - a 
family  with  a long  history  of  service  to  this  nation.  His  father,  Dohn 
Foster  Dulles,  was  secretary  of  state  under  President  Eisenhower  and  his 
uncle  was  director  of  the  CIA.  But  his  family's  tradition  of  service  goes 
further  than  that.  His  great-grandfather  was  secretary  of  state  under 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  and  his  great  uncle  was  Robert  Lansing, 
secretary  of  state  under  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Dulles  first  came  to  Farmington  in  1974  to  respond  to  allegations  of 
racial  discrimination  after  three  Anglo  teenagers  brutally  tortured  three 
Navajo  men  to  death  in  the  hills  of  Chokecherry  Canyon.  At  the  request  of 
the  community's  Native  American  leaders,  Dulles  arrived  in  late  Dune  of 
'74  to  start  what  would  become  a 30-year  association  with  the  city  of 
Farmington . 

"My  first  impression  was  there  was  a severe  crisis  in  race  relations  and 
not  enough  effective  leadership  to  handle  the  crisis,"  Dulles  recalled. 

"We  were  extremely  concerned  in  the  impact  on  the  community.  There  was 
severe  polarization,  distrust,  even  fear  and  resentment.  It  was  a very 
divided  community." 

After  issuing  a 171-page  study  titled,  "The  Farmington  Report:  A 
Conflict  of  Cultures,"  in  1975,  Dulles  made  three  more  trips  to  Farmington, 
one  in  1992,  another  in  1994,  and  a third  in  2003.  He  will  return  to  the 
area  Thursday  and  Friday  to  obtain  current  information  and  perspectives  on 
the  status  of  civil  rights  for  Native  Americans  in  Farmington. 

"It  appears  there  has  been  great  enlightenment  and  understanding  of  some 
of  the  issues,  which  doesn't  mean  problems  still  don't  exist,  but 
leadership  is  more  understanding  and  committed  to  working  through  the 


issues  for  a resolution/'  Dulles  said. 

From  what  Dulles  has  observed  while  preparing  for  the  upcoming  hearing, 
Farmington's  leadership  has  undergone  the  biggest  change.  When  Dulles 
visited  Farmington  in  1994,  he  criticized  city  officials  for  alleged 
discrimination  on  a news  broadcast  by  CNN,  later  saying  that  Farmington's 
leadership  was  in  denial. 

"I  had  some  unfortunate  experiences  in  the  past  where  I could  almost  say 
that  I was  not  welcome  by  city  officials,"  Dulles  said.  "That's  clearly 
not  the  case  now."  Not  to  say  that  he  doesn't  expect  some  opposition. 

"There's  always  resistance,  always  people  in  denial  or  with  hostile 
attitudes  toward  those  interested  in  human  rights  and  relations,  but  those 
people  are  everywhere,"  Dulles  said.  "There  are  some  folks  who  are  still 
very,  very  defensive  for  some  reason  and  believe  their  community  is  being 
unfairly  attacked  or  picked  out." 

Mario  Webb,  who  served  as  mayor  of  Farmington  in  1974,  said  he  lost  his 
confidence  in  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  many  years  ago.  Fie  said  that  he 
was  told  after  the  hearings  the  commission  prompted  witnesses  to  testify 
in  a certain  way  when  delivering  their  testimony.  "I  very  soon  lost  my 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  affect  change  because  they  came  in  with  a 
preconceived  conclusion,"  Webb  said. 

Barry  Digman,  of  Farmington,  also  questions  the  commission's  intent. 

"I  think  for  some  people,  civil  rights  is  an  industry.  It's  in  their 
best  interest  to  keep  the  pot  stirred  up,  which  makes  it  harder  for  people 
looking  for  a solution  to  get  to  that  point,"  he  said.  "If  it's  really 
happening,  they  need  to  get  it  on  the  table,  but  if  it's  just  going  to  be 
people  saying  they  were  discriminated  against  with  no  evidence,  I don't 
know  what  they're  going  to  accomplish." 

He  added,  "We're  all  here  together  and  we  might  as  well  figure  out  how 
to  get  along  and  figure  out  what  the  problems  are,  instead  of  pointing  the 
finger  and  saying,  'It's  your  fault'  because  it  hasn't  seemed  to  do  any 
good  up  to  this  point."  One  man,  whose  heritage  is  Navajo  and  Hispanic  and 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  said  he  questions  whether  the  commission  is 
sincere  about  making  change  or  just  coming  to  suggest  the  appearance  of 
caring. 

"Let  them  come.  The  question  is,  do  they  really  want  to  address  the 
issues  or  just  come  here  to  do  what?  Meet  the  status  quo,  and  say  we 
looked  into  it?  If  they  find  racism  is  alive  and  well,  what  are  they  going 
to  do?"  he  asked.  "Racism  in  Farmington  is  alive  and  well.  We  as  a 
community  should  address  these  issues  ourselves." 

Dulles  said  he  is  coming  to  town  to  promote  dialogue,  not  indict  the 
city. 

"We  expect  to  hear  about  problems  and  issues,  but  we  need  to  pay 
attention  to  the  positive  experiences  too.  Farmington  could  serve  as  a 
model  to  other  communities,"  he  said.  "We're  not  always  looking  for  things 
that  are  bad,  but  looking  for  things  that  are  good  and  highlighting  those. 

As  an  example,  he  complimented  Mayor  Bill  Standley  on  his  work  with  the 
Totah  Behavioral  Health  Authority. 

"I  think  people  do  not  want  to  be  cast  as  the  way  Farmington  was  30 
years  ago.  People  don't  want  a bad  image  on  their  community,"  Dulles  said. 
"In  reality,  30  years  have  passed,  times  have  changed,  leadership  has 
changed,  and  it's  good  to  go  back  and  see  how  much  progress  has  been  made 
and  give  credit  where  credit  is  due." 

Farmington  Police  Chief  Michael  Burridge  Dr.  suggested  that  local 
citizens  view  the  upcoming  hearing  as  an  educational  experience. 

"I  look  at  it  as  an  opportunity  and  not  something  to  be  feared,"  he  said 
"I  think  this  is  a great  way  for  people  to  showcase  the  positive  changes 
made  and  develop  a strategic  plan  for  the  future.  This  community  knows  it 
had  a problem  and  has  done  things  to  address  it." 

Dulles  said  that  while  his  fact-finding  commission  responds  to  the 
federal  government,  he  believes  the  most  successful  resolutions  are  the 
ones  put  into  action  locally. 

"The  best  solutions  are  those  devised  at  a local  level  and  implemented 
at  that  level,"  he  said.  "It  shouldn't  take  someone  like  me  coming  back 
every  couple  of  years.  It  should  come  from  the  community." 

The  public  hearing  to  address  the  status  of  race  relations  as  they 


affect  Native  Americans  will  be  held  Friday  from  8:15  a.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  at 
San  luan  College,  Henderson  Fine  Arts  Center,  4601  College  Blvd.  A public 
comment  period  is  scheduled  from  6:15  p.m.  to  8:15  p.m. 

Laura  Banish:  laurab@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Nipmuc  ruling  delayed 

The  BIA  puts  off  a recognition  decision  until  mid-3une. 

Associated  Press 
April  26,  2004 

DUDLEY,  Mass.  - The  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  delayed  a 
decision  on  whether  to  grant  recognition  to  two  Massachusetts  groups  of 
Nipmuc  American  Indians. 

Saturday  was  the  deadline  for  the  BIA  to  decide  on  applications  for 
tribal  recognition  from  both  the  Chaubunagungamaug,  or  Webster-Dudley, 
band  of  Nipmucs  and  the  Hassanamisco  band  of  Nipmucs  based  in  Sutton,  but 
the  bureau  put  off  its  decision  until  mid-lune,  the  Telegram  & Gazette  of 
Worcester  reported. 

Bert  "Rainmaker"  Heath  of  East  Putnam,  tribal  council  chairman,  is 
optimistic  that  538  pages  of  narrative,  a 48-foot-long  tribal  genealogy 
and  17,000  pages  of  supporting  documentation  will  allow  the  Nipmucs  to 
join  562  other  federally  recognized  tribal  governments. 

"We  believe  we've  met  the  seven  criteria  for  federal  recognition  as  a 
sovereign  Indian  nation  and  deserve  all  the  benefits  the  law  allows," 

Heath  said. 

For  the  Hassanamisco  band,  federal  recognition  would  allow  its  sponsor. 
Lakes  Entertainment  Co.,  to  pursue  a casino  or  similar  resort. 

The  Chaubunagungamaug  band  has  an  anonymous  sponsor  from  the  Midwest 
with  no  ties  to  the  gaming  industry.  Heath  said. 

"Our  focus  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  on  gaining  federal 
recognition,  and  if  we  don't  receive  a positive  finding,  it's  certainly 
not  the  end  of  the  line...  If  we've  learned  one  valuable  lesson  as  a 
result  of  this  process,  it's  this:  We  know  we  are  Nipmucs.  We  know  who  we 
are,"  he  said. 

The  Hassanamisco,  according  to  Tribal  Council  Chairwoman  Frances  M. 
Richardson-Garnett  of  Worcester,  are  anxious  not  only  for  sovereignty,  but 
access  to  federal  grants  and  scholarships,  economic  development 
opportunities,  health  care,  housing,  and  education  and  transportation 
programs . 

More  than  20  years  ago,  the  Chaubunagungamaug  and  Hassanamisco  bands 
submitted  a single  petition  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Heath  said. 
The  tribe  failed  in  that  attempt  for  combined  recognition. 

The  two  bands  each  submitted  their  own  petition  to  the  Office  of  Federal 
Acknowledgement  in  1996,  he  said. 

State  Rep.  Paul  Kujawski,  D-Webster,  said,  "I  hope  the  best  for  them. 
It's  out  of  our  hands,  but  the  area  delegation  has  always  been  supportive 
of  recognition  for  the  tribe." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Norwich  Bulletin.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Dudge  affirms  Cayuga  Nation's  sovereign  rights 
Monday,  April  26,  2004 

A federal  judge  on  Friday  upheld  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Cayuga 
Nation  of  New  York,  paving  the  way  for  the  tribe  to  open  a gaming  facility 
on  ancestral  territory. 

In  a closely  watched  decision,  U.S.  District  Dudge  David  Hurd  said  the 
state  lacks  jurisdiction  over  the  tribe's  recent  purchase  of  a property 
within  its  former  reservation.  The  land,  illegally  taken  by  the  state  over 
the  past  200  years  ago,  is  Indian  Country,  free  from  all  zoning,  taxation 
and  other  local  restrictions,  he  ruled. 

"Since  Congress  has  not  divested  the  Cayugas  of  their  title  to  the  land 
claim  area,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  reservation  status  of  that  land 
remains  in  place  to  this  day,"  Hurd  wrote  in  the  41-page  decision.  A two- 
page  order  further  prohibited  local  officials  to  from  "applying  or 
enforcing"  any  laws  on  the  tribe. 

The  ruling  allows  the  tribe  to  make  renovations  to  an  old  auto  parts 
store  located  in  the  village  of  Union  Springs.  The  tribe  plans  to  convert 
the  store  into  a Class  II  gaming  facility,  which  does  not  require  state 
consent . 

The  ruling  also  means  the  tribe  can  purchase  land  within  its  former 
64,000-acre  former  reservation  and  not  worry  about  state  interference.  The 
purchase  of  the  old  store  is  the  first  time  the  tribe  has  held  title  to 
any  parcel  in  more  than  100  years. 

Union  Springs  officials  oppose  the  tribe's  plans  and  an  appeal  is  likely. 
The  village  claimed  the  reservation  had  been  disestablished  by  a 
subsequent  treaty  but  Hurd  rejected  the  argument. 

In  the  decision,  Hurd  cited  a related  case  involving  the  Oneida  Nation 
of  New  York,  which  has  a 250,000-acre  land  claim.  The  2nd  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  a 2-1  decision  last  Duly,  held  that  the  tribe's  reservation 
still  exists  and  forbade  the  city  of  Sherrill  from  imposing  property  taxes 
on  the  tribe's  recent  land  acquisitions. 

The  city  has  appealed  the  ruling  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  February, 
the  justices  were  set  to  announce  whether  they  would  accept  the  case  but 
instead  asked  the  Bush  administration  for  its  views.  A brief  from 
Solicitor  General  Ted  Olson  hasn't  been  filed. 

The  Sherrill  precedent  plays  a critical  role  in  another  tribe's  case 
involving  ancestral  territory.  The  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe,  based  in  Oklahoma, 
purchased  229  acres  of  the  former  Cayuga  reservation  and  plans  to  open  a 
Class  II  facility  there.  Plans  have  been  halted  pending  court  resolution. 

The  Cayuga  Nation  and  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  are  parties  to  the  land 
claim.  A federal  judge  awarded  the  tribes  $247.9  million,  in  fair  market 
rent  value  plus  interest,  for  their  losses  stemming  from  the  1794  Treaty 
of  Canandaiuga. 

The  2nd  Circuit  earlier  this  month  heard  an  appeal  of  the  claim.  The 
tribes  say  they  should  be  awarded  $1.7  billion  and  title  to  the  land.  The 
state  of  New  York  argues  the  claim  is  outright  invalid. 

The  Cayuga  Nation  doesn't  support  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe's  return  to 
New  York.  The  Cayugas  claim  their  relatives  gave  up  any  rights  once  they 
left  the  state  under  the  1838  Treaty  of  Buffalo  Creek. 

This  dispute  was  not  before  Hurd  but  he  wrote  that  the  treaty  doesn't 
mandate  removal  to  the  west  even  though  some  Cayuga  ancestors  settled  in 
Kansas  before  ending  up  in  Oklahoma.  Unlike  other  treaties,  "the  language 
regarding  the  Cayugas  evidences  no  promise  to  remove  at  all,"  he  wrote. 

"Therefore,  there  is  no  substantial  or  compelling  evidence  in  the  text 
of  the  Buffalo  Creek  Treaty  of  congressional  intent  to  terminate  the 
Cayugas'  reservation,"  he  added. 

The  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission,  which  regulates  the  $15  billion 
tribal  casino  industry,  had  given  approval  to  the  Cayuga  Nation  for  Class 
II  gaming.  But  it  was  put  on  hold  because  the  tribe's  ordinance  was  not 
site  specific.  With  the  court  ruling  in  hand,  NIGC's  final  approval  of  the 


Union  Springs  facility  is  almost  certain. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Dopey  stereotypes  don't  discourage  Native  American 
By  Neal  Rubin  / The  Detroit  News 
April  27,  2004 

People  used  to  ask  Jackie  Gant  where  her  turquoise  jewelry  was,  and  that 
would  irk  her  severely.  Now  she  hears  a different  question,  and  upon 
reflection,  it  probably  irks  her  even  more. 

"Flow  much  money  do  you  get?"  they  say.  As  in,  "You're  a Native  American, 
so  you're  cashing  big  checks  from  a casino,  right?" 

Urn,  no.  She  isn't.  And  as  executive  director  of  the  Native  American 
Business  Alliance,  she  finds  more  danger  in  the  stereotype  about  casinos 
than  in  the  one  about  squash  blossom  necklaces. 

The  assumptions  are  just  about  even  on  the  dopiness  scale.  Gant  is 
Canadian  by  birth,  a member  of  the  Oneida  Nation  of  the  Thames,  and 
turquoise  is  not  naturally  abundant  in  Ontario.  But  the  notion  of  a 
continent  swarming  with  financially  carefree  Indians  defeats  one  of  the 
central  purposes  of  NABA  - advancing  the  interests  of  Native  American- 
owned  companies. 

The  other  central  purpose  is  to  teach  people  about  Native  American 
cultures  and  the  subtle  difference  between  things  like  New  Mexico  and 
Michigan . 

Michigan  is  home  to  Petoskey  stones  and  some  Odawa  and  Chippewa  tribes, 
among  others.  It's  also  home  to  Gant,  who  lives  in  Southgate,  as  well  as 
NABA  headquarters  in  Bingham  Farms  and  most  of  the  organization's 
directors . 

New  Mexico  is  a good  place  to  find  turquoise,  not  to  mention  Navajos  and 
Apaches,  and  it's  where  NABA  wraps  up  its  annual  convention  tonight  with  a 
speech  by  Dave  Anderson. 

Anderson  founded  Famous  Dave's  Barbecue  and  serves  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Indian  Affairs.  Fie  did, 
in  fact,  run  some  casinos  a while  back,  but  that  does  not  make  him  a 
typical  Native  American  any  more  than  his  master's  in  business  from 
Flarvard  makes  him  a typical  Ivy  Leaguer. 

Gant,  43,  also  earned  an  MBA  from  Flarvard,  along  with  a bachelor's  in 
criminal  justice  from  Michigan  State.  She  worked  with  family  programs  for 
UAW-Ford  until  taking  the  NABA  job  in  January. 

"It's  been  fun.  Actually,  a dream,"  she  says.  And  at  least  at  work,  she 
no  longer  has  people  telling  her  she  doesn't  look  Native  American. 

"I've  asked  some  people,  'What  do  you  mean  by  that?'"  she  says.  After 
they  stammer  for  a bit,  they  point  out  that  she  has  short  hair  with  blond 
tips  and  she  doesn't  live  on  a country  road  or  dress  like  a Walt  Disney 
character . 

"I  just  shake  my  head,"  she  says,  which  would  jangle  her  turquoise 
jewelry,  if  only  she  were  wearing  some. 

Neal  Rubin  appears  Sunday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

Reach  him  at  (313)  222-1874,  nrubin@detnews.com, 
or  615  W.  Lafayette,  Detroit,  MI  48226. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Detroit  News. 
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Confederation  of  tribes  to  sue  BPA  over  dam  spills 
Associated  Press 
April  21,  2004 

PORTLAND  - A tribal  confederation  says  it  will  sue  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  to  prevent  it  from  halting  summer  spills  of  water  over  four 
Columbia  River  dams. 

The  BPA  says  halting  the  spills  could  save  $77  million  by  using  the 
water  to  generate  electricity  instead,  and  that  only  a handful  of  salmon 
would  be  affected. 

The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  say  the  spills  are  the  safest 
way  to  get  salmon  downriver  through  the  dams,  and  that  stopping  them  would 
cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  fish  and  retard  salmon  recovery. 

The  BPA  did  not  return  calls  seeking  comment. 

Flowever  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  said  survival  rates  for 
salmon  that  are  "spilled"  over  the  dams  are  only  marginally  better  than 
that  of  those  passed  through  turbines. 

Plans  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  spills  this  summer  left  the  tribes  with 
no  choice  but  to  sue,  said  Antone  Minthorn,  chairman  of  the  Umatilla's 
board  of  trustees. 

lay  Minthorn,  also  a board  of  trustee  member,  said  ending  the  summer 
spills  would  affect  Chinook  runs  in  the  Umatilla  River,  which  were  wiped 
out  in  the  early  20th  century. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Idaho  Spokesman  Review. 
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Special  Report:  'Inherent'  sovereignty  upheld  in  Lara  decision 
Posted:  April  23,  2004  - 10:30am  EST 

by:  lim  Adams  / Associate  Editor  / Indian  Country  Today 

WASHINGTON  - Tribal  sovereignty  won  big  in  the  April  17  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  United  States  v.  Lara,  but  the  four  separate 
opinions  in  the  case  showed  totally  opposing  views  on  the  meaning  of 
the  term  and  opened  a basic  constitutional  debate. 

Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
called  the  decision  a "great  victory."  It  clearly  showed  the  impact 
of  briefs  submitted  by  NCAI  and  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund 
(NARF)  as  part  of  their  Supreme  Court  Project.  Even  so  the  make-up  of 
the  Court  remains  a major  worry  for  Indian  Country,  and  a major  prize 
for  the  2004  presidential  election. 

Five  justices  joined  in  the  majority  opinion  written  by  Stephen  G. 
Breyer,  backing  the  Congressional  override  of  one  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  most  hated  recent  Indian  decisions,  Duro  v.  Reina  (1990) 
which  limited  a tribal  court's  jurisdiction  to  its  own  tribal 
membership.  Breyer  said  that  tribes  had  inherent  legal  power  over  non- 
member Indians  who  lived  on  their  territory. 

Two  more  Dustices  agreed  on  the  specific  issue  of  the  case,  giving 
the  tribal  and  U.S.  government  position  a solid  7-2  win.  The  margin 
surprised,  and  delighted,  lawyers  for  the  tribes,  but  it  masked  a 
continuing  close  division  on  the  Court  about  the  true  constitutional 


status  of  Indian  tribes. 

"I  don't  believe  anyone  walked  away  from  the  oral  argument  thinking 
we  would  get  a 7 to  2 decision/'  said  Richard  Guest,  a lawyer  with 
NARF,  which  submitted  an  amicus  curiae  (friend  of  the  court)  brief  on 
behalf  of  18  tribes.  "But  we're  happy  to  take  it." 

The  case  crystallized  the  range  of  opinions  on  the  Court  about  the 
nature  of  tribal  sovereignty.  Breyer  called  it  "inherent,"  the 
language  Congress  used  in  overriding  Duro  in  its  so-called  "Duro-fix" 
legislation.  In  the  crux  of  his  argument,  he  said  Congress  had 
relaxed  its  restraint  on  a pre-existing  tribal  power,  rather  than 
delegating  federal  power  to  the  tribes.  In  a brief  concurrence, 

Dustice  Dohn  Paul  Stevens  noted  the  "historical  basis"  of  tribal 
sovereignty;  Indian  tribes,  he  wrote,  "governed  territory  on  this 
continent  long  before  Columbus  arrived." 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  dissent  by  David  Souter,  with  Antonin  Scalia 
joining,  compared  the  Congressional  act  to  "the  delegation  of 
lawmaking  power  to  an  administrative  agency,  whose  jurisdiction  would 
not  even  exist  absent  congressional  authorization."  Dustice  Kennedy 
sided  with  Souter  and  Scalia  on  principle  but  upheld  the  majority  on 
narrow  grounds. 

Perhaps  most  ominously,  Dustice  Clarence  Thomas  called  federal  Indian 
policy,  "to  say  the  least,  schizophrenic."  He  said  that  if  the  court 
accepted  tribes  as  sovereign,  then  they  had  to  power  to  punish  anyone 
who  violated  their  laws,  Indian  or  non-Indian,  a reach  the  federal 
government  has  never  allowed.  "The  time  has  come  to  reexamine  the 
premises  and  logic  of  our  tribal  sovereignty  cases,"  he  wrote. 

Such  a re-examination  would  come  just  as  the  Supreme  Court  faces 
several  potential  vacancies  and  a high-stakes  national  debate  over 
new  appointees.  Dustice  Stevens  just  turned  84,  and  Chief  Dustice 
William  H.  Rehnquist  will  be  80  in  October.  Although  rumors  that  one 
might  retire  last  came  to  naught,  court  observers  say  such  decisions 
traditionally  come  in  late  Dune  at  the  end  of  the  court's  term,  which 
would  plunge  a new  nominee  squarely  into  the  presidential  election. 

The  meaning  of  tribal  sovereignty,  already  a simmering  issue  in  some 
states,  could  emerge  four-square  into  the  national  debate. 

Even  though  the  Lara  case  raised  basic  issues  about  tribal 
sovereignty  and  its  relation  to  the  power  of  the  federal  United 
States  government,  it  started  with  a minor  incident.  Billy  Do  Lara, 
an  enrolled  member  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewas,  struck  a 
BIA  officer  enforcing  an  order  excluding  him  from  the  Spirit  Lake 
tribal  reservation.  Lara  was  convicted  in  Spirit  Lake  Tribal  Court 
for  "violence  to  a policeman"  and  served  90  days  in  jail.  When  the 
federal  government  prosecuted  him  for  the  same  offense,  he  argued  a 
double  jeopardy  defense,  that  a government  couldn't  try  a person 
twice  for  one  crime. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  position  of  the  U.S.  and  a number  of 
Indian  groups  that  the  Spirit  Lake  Tribe  was  a separate  sovereignty 
and  so  double  jeopardy  didn't  apply.  The  tone  of  the  majority  opinion 
by  Dustice  Stephen  Breyer  gave  far  greater  weight  to  the  "inherent" 
nature  of  tribal  sovereignty  then  did  a train  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  which  Breyer  said  no  longer  applied.  Breyer  said  that  the 
Congressional  "Duro-fix,"  acknowledging  a tribal  court's  power  over 
all  Indians  who  happened  to  come  before  it,  was  not  a delegation  of 
federal  power,  but  the  removal  of  a restriction  by  the  dominant  power 
on  "the  exercise  of  a tribe's  inherent  legal  authority."  In  a step 
the  Supreme  Court  has  sometimes  been  reluctant  to  take,  Breyer 
acknowledged  that  a tribe's  sovereignty  could  apply  over  its  land 
base,  not  just  to  its  membership  role. 

NCAI  President  Hall  claimed  credit  for  the  legal  work  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Project.  "Tribes  pulled  together  to  file  amicus  briefs  that 
explained  our  position  to  the  Supreme  Court,"  he  said.  "Those  briefs 
made  a big  difference  in  this  case." 

Guest,  who  helped  write  one  brief  for  NARF,  said  that  the  Project's 
legal  team  had  basically  divided  the  chore.  NCAI  submitted  the  legal 
argument  that  Congress  could  remove  restrictions  from  tribal 


sovereignty  as  well  as  impose  them.  NARF,  he  said,  turned  out  what 
the  trade  calls  a "Brandeis  Brief",  after  the  innovation  of  the  great 
jurist  Louis  Brandeis  in  confronting  the  Court  with  the  social 
consequences  of  its  rulings.  The  NARF  brief  focused  factually  on  the 
turmoil  in  tribal  law  enforcement  caused  by  the  Duro  ruling.  Guest 
said  it  also  tactfully  corrected  historical  mistakes  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision. 
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Father  of  murdered  Kiowa  woman  wants  justice 

Daughter  killed  in  triple  murder 

LAWTON  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

April  23,  2004 

A year  after  his  daughter  was  gunned  down  in  a brutal  triple  murder,  a 
Kiowa  man  is  wondering  why  the  confessed  killer  still  has  not  been  brought 
to  justice. 

Authorities  say  Elwood  Jackson  Jr.,  43,  confessed  to  killing  John 
Limberger,  25,  Lena  Jean  Bohay,  22,  and  Mac  Wright,  57,  on  February  10  of 
2003.  The  three,  all  employees  of  the  Fort  Sill  Apache  casino,  were  found 
inside  a Lawton  home  shared  by  Wright  and  Limberger. 

Jackson  was  arrested  a short  time  later  and  formally  charged  with  three 
counts  of  first-degree  murder.  Police  say  he  shot  the  three  victims  with  a 
9mm  handgun,  and  also  beat  and  stabbed  two  of  them  with  a fireplace  log 
poker . 

Tom  Bohay  is  Lena's  father.  For  the  past  year,  he  has  sat  and  watched 
Jackson's  attorney  Diane  Box,  a representative  of  the  state's  Indigent 
Defense  System,  continually  request  and  receive  delays. 

"[Jackson]  has  already  pleaded  guilty  and  signed  a confession.  Why  all 

this  other  nonsense  is  happening  no  one  can  understand.  Why  drag  it  out?" 

Bohay  told  the  Native  American  Times.  "I  mean  look  at  how  long  it  has  been. 
At  the  preliminary  hearing  they  set  it  for  June  of  last  year,  then  they 
filed  a motion  and  moved  it  to  September.  Then  they  filed  another  motion." 

Commanche  Country  District  Attorney  Robert  Schulte  is  prosecuting  the 
case.  Schulte  did  not  immediately  respond  to  a request  for  comment.  He  had 
previously  stated  he  would  seek  the  death  penalty  against  Jackson. 

According  to  a news  account  from  April  of  last  year,  Jackson  killed  the 
three  to  cover-up  a series  of  thefts  that  he  had  committed  to  fund  his 
addiction  to  crack  cocaine. 

Bohay,  meanwhile,  is  left  with  memories  of  his  daughter. 

"It's  been  tough.  We  have  five  boys  and  she  was  our  only  daughter.  The 

boys  are  taking  it  tough,"  he  said.  "She  was  really  friendly  and  outgoing. 
She  had  a lot  of  customers  who  only  wanted  her  as  their  card  dealer." 

He  said  Lena  was  especially  popular  with  Lawton's  growing  Asian 
community. 

"When  we  were  going  through  her  stuff,  we  found  a book  on  how  to  speak 
Korean  that  she  was  reading  so  she  could  communicate  with  them." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Family  Of  Slain  Aim  Activist  Exhumes  Her  Remains 
Carson  Walker,  Associated  Press 
April  22,  2004 

Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  - The  family  of  slain  American  Indian  Movement  activist 
Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  exhumed  her  remains  from  an  Oglala  cemetery 
Thursday  so  they  can  be  reburied  on  her  home  reservation  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada . 

Denise  Maloney  of  Toronto,  Aquash' s older  daughter,  would  not  discuss  it 
but  did  issue  a statement  saying  the  family  also  plans  to  give  prosecutors 
an  audio  tape  transcript  implicating  AIM  leaders. 

Maloney  wrote  that  her  mother  "began  her  journey  home  this  morning  . . . 
to  the  warmth  and  security  of  her  family  and  people  - to  be  near  their 
hearts,  for  inside  their  hearts  is  where  her  spirit  has  always  been." 

The  ceremony,  which  included  words  and  songs  in  Aquash 's  native  Mi ' kmaq 
language,  freed  her  "from  28  years  of  darkness,"  wrote  Maloney,  executive 
director  of  Indigenous  Women  for  Justice. 

Among  those  present  were  her  sister,  Debbie  Maloney;  their  father,  lake 
Maloney;  and  Aquash' s sister,  Mary  Lafford. 

Charlie  Rooks  of  the  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  said  the 
disinterment  took  about  two  hours.  "It  was  a very  comforting  time  for  all 
those  involved,"  he  said.  "That  there's  some  closure  with  her  being 
returned  to  her  tribe  in  Canada." 

Aquash  was  killed  in  December  1975  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation 
because  AIM  leaders  suspected  her  of  being  a government  spy,  according  to 
witnesses  at  the  Rapid  City  trial  of  Arlo  Looking  Cloud  of  Denver,  one  of 
two  men  charged  with  the  murder. 

He  was  convicted  in  February  and  is  to  be  sentenced  Friday  to  life  in 
prison.  The  other  man,  John  Graham,  has  pleaded  not  guilty  and  plans  to 
fight  extradition  from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

A rancher  found  Aquash 's  frozen  body  in  February  1976  in  a ravine  in  the 
Badlands.  She  died  of  a gunshot  wound  to  the  back  of  the  head. 

Maloney  said  in  her  statement  that  AIM  member  Bill  Means  had  Aquash 
buried  on  land  owned  by  his  family  so  he  could  say  "he  would  not  have 
arranged  that  if  she  had  been  an  informer  whose  death  AIM  leaders  had 
ordered . " 

At  Looking  Cloud's  trial,  John  Trudell,  AIM  chairman  at  the  time, 
testified  he  believes  Graham,  Looking  Cloud  and  fellow  AIM  member  Theda 
Clarke  were  ordered  to  kill  Aquash  during  a stop  at  Means'  house. 

Maloney  said  Aquash 's  family  will  turn  over  to  prosecutors  a transcript 
of  an  audio  tape  of  AIM  co-founder  Vernon  Bellecourt  in  which  he  allegedly 
acknowledges  investigating  Aquash  because  of  evidence  that  she  was  an 
informant . 

On  the  tape,  Bellecourt  also  says  Graham,  Looking  Cloud  and  Clarke 
kidnapped  Aquash,  drove  her  to  places  where  she  was  held,  questioned  about 
being  an  informant  and  then  killed,  Maloney  said. 

Maloney  wrote  that  Bellecourt  said  his  brother,  Clyde  Bellecourt,  was  at 
Means'  house  when  Clarke  and  Graham  stopped  by  before  taking  Aquash  to  be 
killed.  "(Vernon)  Bellecourt  acknowledges  that  Looking  Cloud  was  holding 
Anna  Mae  outside  Means'  house.  We  shall  be  presenting  this  transcript  with 
corroborating  material  to  federal  prosecutors,  at  which  time  we  shall  also 
urge  the  U.S.  attorney  to  indict  Theda  Clarke  - age  does  not  absolve 
murder,"  Maloney  wrote.  Clarke,  who  has  not  been  charged,  is  elderly  and 
lives  in  a nursing  home  in  western  Nebraska. 

Vernon  Bellecourt  denied  any  involvement  and  has  blamed  the  FBI. 

"I  have  never  stated  anything  like  that,"  Vernon  Bellecourt  said 
Thursday  afternoon  in  response  to  Maloney's  allegations. 

"I  have  no  idea  what  she's  talking  about.  To  this  day  I don't  know  who 
shot  Anna  Mae  Aquash." 

Clyde  Bellecourt  said  he  often  stays  at  Means'  house  when  he's  in  South 
Dakota  but  was  never  present  for  a conversation  that  included  orders  to 
kill  Aquash.  "Everyone  in  the  movement  knows  I would  not  allow  anything 


like  that  to  take  place/'  he  said  Thursday. 

Means  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Clarke's  niece,  Troy  Lynn  Yellow  Wood  of  Denver,  said  last  week  that 
Clarke  wouldn't  be  credible  because  she  has  Alzheimer's  disease. 

Yellow  Wood,  from  whose  house  Aquash  was  taken  before  her  death,  did  say 
she  hopes  those  who  ordered  the  killing  acknowledge  it. 

"I  would  like  to  see  a little  bit  of  couragessness  on  their  part,"  she 
said.  "Those  persons  who  are  responsible  are  responsible  to  make  the 
restoration."  Prosecutors  are  not  allowed  to  discuss  pending  cases  and 
have  refused  to  say  if  Clarke  or  anyone  else  will  be  indicted. 

Aquash  was  among  the  Indians  who  occupied  the  village  of  Wounded  Knee 
for  71  days  in  1973  - a standoff  that  became  a symbol  of  1970s  Indian 
conflicts.  Her  slaying  occurred  amid  a series  of  violent  clashes  between 
federal  agents  and  AIM  leaders  calling  for  treaty  rights  and  self- 
determination  for  Indians. 

Maloney  said  one  reason  family  members  wanted  Aquash 's  remains  exhumed 
was  to  prevent  Vernon  Bellecourt  from  holding  another  ceremony  at  the 
grave  denying  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  killing. 

"The  prospect  of  such  abuse  prompted  us  to  act  now.  No  longer  will  we 
allow  Anna  Mae  to  be  exploited  by  those  who  contributed  to  her  suffering," 
Maloney  wrote. 

"Piece  by  piece,  the  28-year  lie  is  being  dismantled  and  those  who 
conspired  and  ordered  the  murder  of  Anna  Mae  are  being  exposed." 

Indigenous  Women  for  Justice:  www.indigenouswomenforjustice.org 
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Statement  From  The  Family  Of 
Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash 


Anna  Mae  Begins  Her  Journey  Home 
April  22,  2004 

Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  began  her  journey  home  this  morning.  At  the 
Little-family  cemetery  in  Oglala,  South  Dakota,  members  of  Anna  Mae's 
family  gathered  to  carry  her  back  to  the  Mi'kmaq  Nation,  to  the  warmth  and 
security  of  her  family  and  people  - to  be  near  their  hearts,  for  inside 
their  hearts  is  where  her  spirit  has  always  been.  The  Mi'kmaq  language  and 
songs  greeted  Anna  Mae  as  she  entered  the  daylight,  the  family  ceremony 
freeing  her  from  28-years  of  darkness.  Anna  Mae  will  return  to  the  earth 
in  her  homeland,  in  Shubenacadie  on  the  Mi'kmaq  reserve.  Nova  Scotia. 

We  thank  those  genuine  people  who  visited  Anna  Mae's  grave  in  Oglala  and 
did  not  forget  her  throughout  these  long  years  of  isolation  and  injustice, 
and  we  offer  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Little-family  who 
tended  to  her  grave.  Anna  Mae  told  us  that  she  would  come  back  to  us  in 
the  rain,  and  today  she  did. 

During  our  last  visit  to  South  Dakota  we  learned  that  Bill  Means 
instigated  Anna  Mae's  burial  on  the  Little-family's  property.  Independent 
of  each  other,  three  people  alleged  that  Means  wished  to  have  Anna  Mae 
buried  on  his  cousins'  land,  so  that  when  questioned  about  her  murder  he 
could  deflect  suspicion  by  saying  that  she  was  buried  in  his  relatives' 
cemetery,  and  that  he  would  not  have  arranged  that  if  she  had  been  an 
informer  whose  death  AIM  leaders  had  ordered.  It  was  telling  that  no  AIM 
leader  attended  Anna  Mae's  funeral  in  March  1976,  and  that  Means  himself 
chose  to  attend  a nearby  basketball  game  as  Anna  Mae  was  buried.  Piece  by 
piece  the  28-year  lie  is  being  dismantled  and  those  who  conspired  and 
ordered  the  murder  of  Anna  Mae  are  being  exposed. 

On  June  26,  2000,  Vernon  Bellecourt  gave  a speech  at  Anna  Mae's  grave  in 


which  he  denounced  all  of  those  who  were  seeking  truth  and  justice  for  her, 
and  he  issued  his  familiar  denials.  In  a videotaped  admission  played  at 
his  trial,  Arlo  Looking  Cloud  said  of  Anna  Mae's  murder,  "If  you  want  to 
know  why  it  happened  ask  Bellecourt,  Vernon  Bellecourt."  When  our  mother 
was  murdered  in  December  1975,  Vernon  Bellecourt  was  the  head  of  "AIM 
Security  and  Intelligence,"  and  his  remit  was  to  expose  informers.  Our 
family  is  in  possession  of  an  audiotape  transcript  in  which  Vernon 
Bellecourt  admits  that  he  investigated  Anna  Mae,  and  that  he  concluded 
there  was  "credible  evidence"  that  she  was  "Informant  A or  B." 

In  the  transcript,  Bellecourt  identifies  lohn  Graham,  Theda  Clarke,  and 
Arlo  Looking  Cloud  as  the  individuals  who  kidnapped  Anna  Mae,  then 
transported  her  to  the  known  locations  where  she  was  held  and  interrogated 
about  being  an  informer,  and  that  the  three  then  killed  her.  Bellecourt 
identifies  his  brother,  Clyde  Bellecourt,  as  being  among  those  present  at 
Bill  Means'  when  Theda  Clarke  and  lohn  Graham  entered  his  house  on  the 
Rosebud  before  they  executed  Anna  Mae.  Bellecourt  acknowledges  that 
Looking  Cloud  was  holding  Anna  Mae  outside 
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Hopi  hakitonmuyaw/waiting  moon 
Mohawk  onerahtohko:wa/time  of  big  leaf  moon 
+ + 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  News  and  Information  Distribution,  Iron  Natives, 
Indian  Heritage-L  and  First  Nations  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

i Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


I do  not  want  to  settle  down  in  the  houses  you  would  build  for  us. 

I love  to  roam  over  the  wild  prairie.  There  I am  free  and  happy.  When 
we  sit  down,  we  grow  pale  and  die." 

_ Chief  White  Bear,  Kiowa 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 


+-  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

If  you  can  assist  these  families  in  finding  and  reuniting  with  their 
son  and  daughter,  please  do.  There  are  a lot  of  preditors  on  the  street 
prowling  for  just  such  children. 

http: //www. indianz . com/News /archive/001998. asp 

Families  seek  help  in  locating  missing  Native  teens 
Friday,  April  30,  2004 

Two  Native  teens  from  the  same  First  Nations  reserve  in  Manitoba,  Canada, 
have  gone  missing  in  recent  months.  Their  families  are  seeking  help  in 
locating  them. 

Dwayne  Ross,  18,  was  last  seen  in  October  2003.  Sunshine  Wood,  16,  was 
reported  missing  more  than  two  months  ago. 

Ross  and  Wood  are  from  the  isolated  God's  River  First  Nation.  Wood  had 
been  attending  school  in  Winnipeg  when  she  went  missing. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz. Com. 


Among  our  charges  is  the  need  to  care  for  future  generations.  There 
are  some  articles  in  this  issue  that  tell  us  our  children  are  having  a 
real  hard  time.  They  are  suffering. 

One  thing  is  very  clear.  It  is  up  to  us  to  care  for  them.  The  dominant 
society  continues  to  only  use  and  abuse  our  youth. 

The  Anglican  and  Catholic  churches  barely  got  a slap  on  the  wrist  for 
decades  of  abuse.  You  will  read  in  this  issue  of  a judge  who  used  his 
position  to  brutalize  young  Native  women  and  girls,  and  is  looking  at  a 
minimal  sentence. 


Unfortunately,  many  abuses  also  occur  right  in  Indian  homes. 

It  must  stop.  We  must  care  for  the  next  and  next  ...  and  next  beyond 


generations  starting  right  here,  right 
Dohiyi  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ) 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w== 
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RE:  The  Makah  honor  fallen  Guardsman 
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The  Makah  honor  fallen  guardsman 
By  MIKE  BARBER 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 
May  1,  2004 

Nathan  and  Pattie  Bruckenthal  met  and  married  in  Neah  Bay. 

Though  a full-time  Coast  Guardsman  during  his  2001-2003  tour  of  duty 
there.  Petty  Officer  "Nate"  Bruckenthal  immersed  himself  in  the  Makah 
Nation  community,  volunteering  with  the  local  fire  company.  Police 
Department  and  football  team. 

Last  night  during  a memorial  service  in  Neah  Bay,  the  24-year-old,  six- 
year  Coast  Guard  veteran  who  gave  of  himself  to  the  community,  before  he 
gave  his  life  in  Iraq  last  week,  was  given  something  by  the  Makah:  their 
songs  and  prayers,  wrapped  in  a blanket  destined  for  his  widow,  who 
carries  the  couple's  unborn  child. 

Special  Coast  Guard  "ambassadors"  are  charged  with  carrying  it  to 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  for  her  before  his  funeral  Friday. 

It  is  a spiritual  gesture  as  hallowed  to  the  Makah  as  is  the  folded 
American  flag  she  will  receive. 

"He  showed  us  respect  and  helped  our  community.  We  show  him  respect," 
said  Arnie  Hunter,  traditional  chief  of  Neah  Bay,  a former  Marine  and 
commander  of  Native  American  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  11418.  "A  lot 
of  people  knew  him,  and  it  hit  home.  Kids  especially  knew  him  from 
football  practice  and  games.  We  want  to  honor  him  for  the  honorable  things 
he's  done  in  the  service  and  for  the  community." 

Bruckenthal,  born  in  Stony  Brook,  N.Y.,  became  the  first  Coast  Guardsman 
killed  in  action  since  the  Vietnam  War  and  one  of  three  servicemen  with 
ties  to  Washington  state  to  die  in  April. 

Bruckenthal  and  two  U.S.  Navy  sailors  were  killed  last  weekend  by 
suicide  bombers  as  they  protected  oil  terminals  100  miles  from  Iraq's  main 
port  of  Umm  Qasr.  It  was  Bruckenthal ' s second  tour  in  Iraq. 

Army  Sgt.  Jacob  R.  Herring,  20,  of  Kirkland,  a member  of  Fort  Lewis's 
Stryker  brigade,  died  Wednesday  of  wounds  from  an  improvised  bomb  that  hit 
his  vehicle  near  Talafar,  Iraq. 

Army  Cpl.  Patrick  Tillman,  27,  who  was  stationed  at  Fort  Lewis  before  he 
was  sent  to  Afghanistan,  and  whose  wife  lives  near  Tacoma,  died  in  combat 
April  22.  The  former  professional  football  player  who  gave  up  a lucrative 
sports  career  after  Sept.  11,  2001,  to  become  an  Army  Ranger,  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star  yesterday,  credited  with  saving  his 
platoon  in  the  ambush  25  miles  southwest  of  a U.S.  military  base  at  Khost 
that  took  his  life. 

Their  deaths  bring  to  28  the  number  of  soldiers  with  ties  to  Washington 
state  who  have  been  killed  since  the  war  on  terror  began  after  9/11. 

Bruckenthal ' s death  brought  the  war  home  to  remote  Neah  Bay  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Washington,  home  to  the  nearly  2,000-member  Makah 
Tribe . 

Nate  and  Pattie  Bruckenthal  met  in  Neah  Bay  when  he  was  stationed  there. 
She  was  a student  from  Pacific  Lutheran  University,  which  has  a special 
educational  program  with  the  Makah. 

Married  only  two  years,  the  couple  never  spent  an  anniversary  together 
because  he  was  on  duty  in  Iraq. 

When  they  were  together,  they  were  inseparable,  friends  said. 
Bruckenthal,  looking  forward  to  coming  home  in  30  days,  was  excited  about 
impending  fatherhood. 


"This  is  family,  their  extended  West  Coast  family,"  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Mike  Tumulty,  commander  of  Coast  Guard  Station  Neah  Bay,  said  of 
the  mourning  Coast  Guard  and  Makah  communities. 

"He  asked  Pattie  to  marry  him  on  Bowman  Beach,"  Tumulty  recalled. 

Tribal  member  Doe  McGimpsey,  an  emergency  medical  technician,  said 
Bruckenthal  "was  well-liked.  Volunteering  was  the  first  thing  he  did;  he 
helped  the  community." 

Lending  an  unconditional  hand  was  a trait  many  recall  about  the  6-foot-2 
220-pound  Bruckenthal.  As  a teen  he  was  a Ridgefield,  Conn.,  volunteer 
firefighter.  After  9/11,  he  flew  to  New  York  to  escort  funerals  for  two 
firefighters  and  a police  officer  killed  in  the  terrorist  attacks.  He 
stayed  into  October,  spending  vacation  time  at  ground  zero  to  pass  out 
refreshments  to  firefighters,  police  officers  and  construction  workers. 

It  was  consistent  with  Bruckenthal ' s respect  for  a family  tradition  of 
public  service  --  his  dad  is  a police  officer,  his  stepfather  a career 
Army  veteran,  and  his  grandfather  a World  War  II  veteran.  He  also  embraced 
life  optimistically,  his  father  said. 

"He  was  a very  fun-loving  boy,"  his  father,  Ric  Bruckenthal,  of 
Northport,  N.Y.,  told  The  Associated  Press.  "He  was  always  a happy  child, 
and  he  turned  into  a happy  young  adult.  We're  very  proud  of  what  Nathan 
did . " 

In  addition  to  his  father,  Bruckenthal  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Laurie 
Bullock,  of  Herndon,  Va.;  a sister,  Noa  Beth,  26;  and  brothers  Matthew,  15 
and  Michael,  12. 

Bruckenthal  and  his  wife  left  Neah  Bay  last  year  when  he  joined  the 
Tactical  Law  Enforcement  Team  South  in  Miami.  The  Coast  Guard  unit  sent 
detachments  to  Iraq  to  provide  security,  humanitarian  aid  and  train  the 
new  Iraqi  Coast  Guard. 

In  a recent  e-mail,  Bruckenthal  told  of  anxieties,  saying  he  wondered  if 
each  day  would  be  his  last. 

Last  night's  memorial  service  was  "a  mix  of  military,  for  God  and 
country,  and  of  the  sovereign  nation  of  Neah  Bay,  respecting  tradition," 
Tumulty  said. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Ed  Carroll,  the  Coast  Guard  District  13  chaplain,  led  the 
service.  Five  empty  chairs  represented  Bruckenthal ' s five  local  personas  - 
- fallen  warrior,  rescuer,  fireman,  police  officer,  assistant  football 
coach . 

Then  the  diverse  communities  merged.  The  Native  American  VFW  Post  11418 
honor  guard  brought  in  the  colors.  A Coast  Guard  boatswain's  whistle  piped 
Prayer  songs,  or  ci-qa's,  were  sung  and  drummed. 

The  blanket-wrapping  ceremony  blessing  the  robe  with  songs  and  prayers 
drew  special  attention. 

Coast  Guard  officials  assigned  a special  escort.  Petty  Officers  Dames 
King  and  Fred  Wilson,  representing  the  local  station  and  the  Makah  Nation, 
to  ensure  it  properly  reaches  his  widow  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
next  week 

The  ceremony  isn't  something  often  done  for  non-tribal  members.  Hunter 
and  McGimpsey  said. 

"That's  from  the  community.  It's  to  give  her  our  strength  to  hold  her 
up,"  McGimpsey  said. 

The  gesture  affected  Bruckenthal ' s family  and  friends  on  the  East  Coast. 

"It  is  really  so  heartfelt,"  was  all  an  emotional  family  member  at 
Bruckenthal ' s father  home  could  say. 

In  Florida,  Kristi  George,  who  knew  Bruckenthal  and  is  helping 
coordinate  donations  for  his  wife,  said,  "I  am  in  complete  awe.  What  a 
complete  honor  this  is  for  the  Bruckenthal  family." 

HOW  TO  HELP 

A tribute  to  those  who  have  died 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  each  month  honors  those  men  and  women  in 
uniform  who  have  died  in  the  Mideast  and  who  have  ties  to  Washington.  For 
a list  of  those  with  Washington  connections  who  have  died  in  Afghanistan, 
Kuwait  and  Iraq,  go  online  to  seattlepi.com/national/apmideast.asp. 

For  a full  list  of  those  killed  in  Iraq,  see 
www.militarycity . com/va lor/ honor . html 

P-I  reporter  Mike  Barber  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8018 


or  mikebarber@seattlepi.com 


"RE ; Tribes  attack  BLM  for  Broken  Trust  over  Mines"  
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Tribes  attack  BLM  for  broken  trust  over  mines 

By  KAREN  OGDEN 

Tribune  Regional  Editor 

May  4,  2004 

MISSOULA  - An  attorney  for  the  Fort  Belknap  Tribes  argued  in  federal 
court  Monday  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  broken  its  trust 
obligation  to  the  tribes  in  its  permitting  and  oversight  of  the  Zortman- 
Landusky  gold  mines. 

"Not  even  the  most  basic  requirements  were  followed  by  the  federal 
government/'  Mike  Axline,  an  attorney  for  the  Western  Environmental  Law 
Center,  told  federal  Judge  Donald  Molloy. 

The  Fort  Belknap  Tribes  sued  the  BLM  and  two  other  federal  agencies  in 
2000,  saying  the  government  neglected  its  duties  to  protect  the  tribe's 
natural  resources  and  historic  sacred  lands  in  its  dealings  with  the  now- 
defunct  mines. 

But  a federal  attorney  argued  Monday  that  the  BLM  followed  state  and 
federal  laws  in  regulating  the  mines,  which  are  on  public  and  private 
property  adjacent  to  the  reservation ' s southern  border. 

"The  (BLM)  has  taken  great  strides  and  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  stem 
the  source  of  pollution  that  the  tribe  is  concerned  about,"  said  John 
Martin,  an  attorney  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  hearing  was  held  at  the  request  of  both  sides,  which  asked  Molloy  to 
issue  a judgement  instead  of  going  to  trial. 

Martin  also  asked  that  the  other  agencies  named  as  defendants,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service,  be  dropped  from 
the  suit. 

The  judge  is  expected  to  issue  a decision  based  on  Monday's  arguments 
within  the  next  several  months. 

Axline  did  not  specify  what  damages  the  tribe  is  seeking.  He  suggested  a 
round  of  settlement  meetings  if  Molloy  decides  in  the  tribe's  favor. 

Axline  argued  Monday  that  the  BLM  failed  to  use  its  full  power  to 
protect  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  from  environmental  damage  from  the 
mining  operation,  which  used  a heap  leach  cyanide  technique  to  extract 
gold  from  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  mines'  operator,  the  Pegasus  Gold  Corp.,  went  bankrupt  in  1998, 
leaving  behind  arsenic  and  other  toxins,  hills  of  waste  rock  and  exposed 
mountainsides  whose  rock  generates  highly  acidic  runoff. 

Contaminated  water  from  the  site  will  have  to  be  treated  for  as  long  as 
80  years. 

Attending  the  hearing  were  at  least  20  tribal  members,  including  elders, 
community  college  students  and  staff,  and  employees  from  the  tribes' 
environmental  protection  office. 

Axline  argued  that  the  BLM  shirked  its  trust  duties  to  the  tribe  and 
directly  violated  several  environmental  laws. 

The  BLM  permitted  Pegasus  Gold  Corp.  to  expand  the  mines  on  21  occasions 
over  15  years  and  failed  to  consult  the  tribes  about  the  expansions,  a 
breech  of  its  trust  responsibility,  Axline  said. 

What's  more,  the  entire  Little  Rockies  Mountain  range  is  nominated  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  making  the  agency's 
failures  there  a violation  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  he 
said . 

The  tribe's  traditional  sun  dance  ceremonies  are  held  in  the  Little 


People's  Creek  area  just  downstream  from  where  it  flows  off  the  mine  site 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  reservation. 

"Blasting  at  the  mine  would  often  interrupt  those  sun  dance  ceremonies/' 
Axline  said.  "Children  during  the  sun  dance  ceremony  played  in  that  water 
right  at  the  reservation's  edge." 

In  later  years,  the  BLM  halted  mining  for  four  days  each  year  during  the 
sun  dance. 

But  Axline  said  that  only  shows  "how  meager"  the  BLM's  attempts  to 
fulfill  their  trust  responsibility  to  the  tribe  have  been. 

He  also  said  the  BLM  violated  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  by 
failing  to  prepare  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the  site  until 
1996.  The  violation  of  NEPA  also  is  a violation  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
Management  Act,  he  said. 

The  BLM  says  that,  according  to  case  law,  the  tribe's  argument  that  the 
agency  violated  environmental  regulations  is  moot  because  it  has  since 
satisfied  NEPA  requirements . 

The  BLM  already  has  addressed  environmental  threats  to  tribal  land, 
Martin  said. 

The  state  and  federal  government  have  spent  almost  $30  million  moving 
earth,  lining  the  heap-leach  cyanide  pits  and  other  measures  to  clean  up 
or  seal  in  contamination  at  the  mine  site,  he  said.  The  reclamation 
project  is  basically  complete. 

The  tribe  was  extensively  involved  in  the  reclamation  plan,  on  which  it 
signed  off,  Martin  said. 

He  added  that  when  concerns  about  acidic  runoff  first  arose  at  the  site 
in  1992,  the  BLM  issued  a press  release  and  held  a meeting  with  the  tribal 
council  a month  later. 

Martin  said  a long  administrative  record  shows  that  the  BLM  aggressively 
monitored  the  mining  operation. 

"It's  imply  untrue  that  the  BLM  slept  on  this  site,"  Martin  said. 

What's  more,  water  flowing  from  the  mine  site  onto  the  reservation  does 
not  violate  state  drinking  water  standards,  Martin  said. 

"There  are  no  impacts  to  tribal  resources  as  a result  of  the  Zortman 
Mine,"  he  told  Molloy.  "...It's  hard  to  see  what  remedy  the  court  could 
grant  when  there  is  no  actual  impact  to  the  tribe  from  the  Zortman  Mine." 

The  Landusky  mine  site,  which  is  closer  to  the  reservation,  is  of 
greater  concern  to  the  tribes. 

Tests  taken  in  2003  showed  that  levels  of  iron,  manganese,  arsenic  and 
cadmium  are  increasing  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Swift  Gulch  drainage 
below  Landusky. 

Although  those  contaminates  aren't  increasing  where  the  water  crosses 
the  reservation  boundary,  sulfate  levels  have  increased,  which  the  tribe 
says  is  an  indicator  of  acidic  runoff  from  the  mine  site. 

The  state  and  the  BLM  are  conducting  tests  to  determine  how  much  of  that 
acidity  is  natural.  Drought  also  could  have  influenced  the  higher  acidity, 
said  Scott  Haight,  mineral  resource  specialist  with  the  BLM's  Lewistown 
office. 

Linings  installed  in  the  mine  pit  floor  next  to  Swift  Gulch  should  stop 
any  new  contaminated  runoff  from  flowing  into  the  drainage,  Haight  said. 

But  Ben  Speakthunder , chairman  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community 
Council,  isn't  satisfied  with  the  remediation  efforts. 

"The  government's  arguments  as  far  as  Swift  Gulch  are  pretty  weak,"  he 
said  after  Monday's  hearing. 

The  tribe's  research  shows  contamination  coming  down  Swift  Gulch  is 
increasing  and  will  only  get  worse,  he  said. 

And  although  the  damaged  land  is  off  the  reservation,  "that  whole  area 
is  an  ancestral  land,"  with  cultural  value  to  the  tribes,  Speakthunder 
said . 

Catherine  Halver  said  she  was  satisfied  that  the  judge  heard  the  tribe's 
arguments  at  Monday's  proceeding. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Halver  helped  found  the  Island  Mountain  Protectors 
group  to  fight  environmental  damage  at  the  mines. 

Back  then,  "nobody  could  give  us  any  answers  as  to  what  the  long-term 
impacts  were  going  to  be,"  she  said.  "Hopefully  today  we  will  see  good 
results.  In  the  last  30  years,  it  has  been  nothing  but  a constant  fight." 
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Native  woman  works  to  get  tribes  involved 
By  KEVIN  ABOUREZK 
For  The  Gazette 
April  27,  2004 

RED  ROCK,  Okla.  - Standing  before  the  gathering  of  Otoe-Missouria  tribal 
leaders,  Amy  Mossett  doesn't  mince  words. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial  should  not  be  considered  a celebration. 
But  maybe  there  is  something  to  celebrate  today,  200  years  after  the 
explorers  paved  the  way  for  settlement  of  the  West  and  the  eventual 
removal  of  many  tribes  from  their  homelands. 

"We  are  celebrating  the  fact  that  we  have  all  survived  Lewis  and  Clark," 
she  says. 

Mossett  is  the  tribal  involvement  coordinator  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Bicentennial,  commemorating  the  8,000-mile  round-trip  journey  from  the 
lower  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Coast  near  Oregon. 

She  is  a member  of  North  Dakota's  Three  Affiliated  Tribes. 

"People  are  listening  to  us,"  she  told  the  Otoe-Missouria  to  bring  them 
on  board.  "It's  your  stories  that  people  are  going  to  want  to  hear." 

Linder  her  stewardship,  the  bicentennial  has  increased  the  number  of 
tribes  involved  from  13  in  2000  to  40  today. 

Part  diplomat,  part  activist,  Mossett  is  sensitive  to  Native  concerns, 
including  their  fear  of  being  used  simply  as  cultural  performers. 

"For  the  most  part,  we're  not  re-enactors, " she  tells  the  Otoe-Missouria. 
"We're  real  Indians.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  educate  America." 

In  the  1980s,  Mossett  did  spend  two  years  portraying  Sacagawea  in  a 
dramatization  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  return  to  North  Dakota.  She  has  been  a 
student  of  Lewis  and  Clark  since  then,  paying  particular  attention  to 
Sacagawea 's  contribution  to  the  expedition. 

Mossett  traces  her  ancestry  to  the  Hidatsa  village  where  Sacagawea  - 
"Bird  Woman"  - lived.  Mossett  has  worked  to  dispel  the  myth  that  Sacagawea 
was  a scout. 

Think  of  the  famous  and  oft-bronzed  image  of  Sacagawea  pointing  into  the 
distance,  as  if  showing  Lewis  and  Clark  the  way  to  the  sea.  Wrong,  Mossett 
says:  Sacagawea  served  the  expedition  primarily  as  an  interpreter. 

Greg  Pitcher,  a member  of  the  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  described 
Mossett  as  a "firebrand"  with  a sharp  wit  and  mind. 

She's  not  afraid  to  attack  the  Lewis  and  Clark  legend  to  point  out  how 
tribes  were  affected  by  the  expedition,  a stance  that  has  cost  her  the 
goodwill  of  some  expedition  enthusiasts,  he  said. 

But  the  passion  for  righting  history's  wrongs  has  also  gained  her  tribal 
support,  he  said. 

"I've  been  impressed  by  the  job  she  has  done,"  he  said. 

Gerard  Baker,  superintendent  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic 
Trail,  said  Mossett  has  been  indispensable  to  the  bicentennial. 

"She's  just  done  a fantastic  job  of  bringing  the  tribes  on  board,"  he 
said . 

Kevin  Abourezk,  a reporter  for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  Star, 
can  be  reached  at  kabourezkjournalstar .com. 
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Tribes  learn  how  to  deal  with  epidemic 

Meth  becoming  way  too  popular 

TULSA  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

April  28,  2004 

Representatives  from  Oklahoma  tribes  attended  a conference  today  and 
heard  from  law  enforcement  officials,  child-care  specialists, 
psychologists  and  environmental  officials  on  the  destruction 
methamphetamine  wreaks  on  families,  society  and  the  user. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  organized  the  "Regional  Methamphetamine  Conference," 
after  evidence  of  an  epidemic  became  too  obvious  to  ignore. 

"About  a year  ago  we  started  looking  at  these  former  meth  labs.  We 
didn't  want  to  reoccupy  these  residences  if  they  were  contaminated,  so  our 
office  started  looking  at  the  meth  lab  problem  and  it  just  grew  from 
there"  said  Cherokee  Nation  environmental  specialist  Wayne  Issacs. 

The  tribe  used  a grant  to  pay  for  the  daylong  conference. 

Sometime  in  the  past  ten  years,  many  Oklahoma  residents  tried 
methamphetamine  and  found  they  really,  really  liked  it.  Once  used  almost 
exclusively  by  counter-culture  elements  and  bikers  on  the  West  Coast,  meth 
occasionally  dubbed  "the  poor  man's  cocaine,"  has  steadily  gained 
popularity  in  Indian  Country  in  the  past  decade.  Oklahoma  was  first  in  the 
nation  last  year  in  the  number  of  per-capita  methamphetamine  lab  seizures. 

Those  on  the  frontlines  of  the  war  on  meth  have  watched  as  it  exploded 
in  their  communities. 

"We  have  seen  a lot  of  it.  The  Chickasaw  Nation  is  south  central 
Oklahoma  and  we  encompass  fourteen  and  a half  counties  in  our 
jurisdictional  area.  The  rise  in  the  labs  that  we  have  seized  in  our 
housing  is  probably  ten  times  the  amount  it  was  a few  years  ago,"  said 
Bill  Ward,  section  head  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation's  Drug  Enforcement  Program 

"We  see  quite  a bit  of  it  with  children  involved  in  the  house.  We  just 
busted  [a  lab]  a week  or  two  ago,"  said  Comanche  tribal  police  officer 
Darrel  Nieto. 

At  today's  conference,  held  at  the  Southern  Hills  Marriott  in  Tulsa, 

Ward  was  able  to  hear  from  a host  of  experts,  including  Oklahoma  Attorney 
General  Drew  Edmonson.  Inside  one  conference  room,  Oklahoma  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  expert  Uohn  Duncan  told  a room  packed  to  standing  room  only 
capacity  about  the  drug's  lasting  impact  on  users. 

"Meth  is  not  something  that  affects  you  just  when  you  are  on  the  drug," 
Duncan  said.  "It  causes  permanent,  irreversible  brain  damage.  It  never 
goes  away." 

Fie  said  that  brain  damage  mirrors  the  clinical  definition  of  long  term 
psychosis . 

Other  seminars  focused  on  children  with  meth-using  parents,  recognizing 
a lab  and  other  forms  of  education  and  prevention. 

Even  though  meth  has  found  a home  on  the  reservation,  there  is  one 
advantage  tribal  police  have  compared  to  other  law  enforcement.  The 
penalties  are  tougher  on  Indian  land. 

"We  have  the  counties  and  the  city  and  a lot  of  times  people  who  are 
doing  these  meth  labs  are  thinking  that  if  they  go  on  tribal  land  they 
won't  be  prosecuted.  We  can  prosecute  them.  We  have  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Department  of  Dustice.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  federal," 
said  Comanche  tribal  policer  officer  Donna  O'Brien. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Foes  of  Paseo  Extension  Dominate  Forum 
By  Andrea  Schoellkopf 
Journal  Staff  Writer 
April  28,  2004 

Opponents  dominated  more  than  three  hours  of  debate  Tuesday  in  the  first 
of  two  planned  public  forums  on  the  proposed  extension  of  Paseo  del  Norte. 

Being  outnumbered  three-to-one  before  the  Albuquerque  City  Council 
didn't  thwart  supporters  of  the  controversial  road,  however. 

"We  are  going  to  get  a road  out  there,"  said  state  Sen.  Doe  Carraro,  who 
kicked  off  the  forum  with  a 10-minute  speech. 

"Once  again  this  community  is  being  divided,"  Carraro  said.  "We're  sick 
of  people  telling  us  where  to  go.  People  transcend  the  politics  of  it." 

Paseo  opponent  Eli  Lee  blamed  past  city  councils  for  opening  up  the 
Northwest  quadrant  of  the  city  to  rampant  development. 

"From  a planning  perspective,  the  Paseo  extension  makes  little  sense," 
said  Lee,  whose  political  consulting  group  Soltari  Inc.  actively 
campaigned  last  year  against  road  bonds  that  included  the  Paseo  extension. 
"Roads  do  not  solve  congestion." 

Earlier  this  year,  after  the  bond  election,  Carraro  had  introduced 
legislation  that  would  have  allowed  the  West  Side  to  secede  from 
Albuquerque . 

"It's  going  to  be  done  either  by  the  city  of  Albuquerque  or  (by  some) 
other  venue,"  he  said. 

The  City  Council  is  scheduled  to  vote  on  the  1, 200-foot  Paseo  extension 
Monday  to  fulfill  a condition  by  Gov.  Bill  Richardson  that  is  tied  to  $3.3 
million  in  legislative  funding. 

Richardson  wants  the  new  council  vote  despite  numerous  votes  of  support 
by  previous  councils.  Six  of  the  nine  councilors  were  in  attendance  at 
Tuesday's  meeting.  Council  President  Michael  Cadigan,  Brad  Winter,  Miguel 
Gomez,  Martin  Heinrich,  Craig  Loy  and  Debbie  O'Malley. 

An  estimated  200  people  attended  this  forum  at  the  Albuquerque 
Convention  Center.  A second  forum  is  planned  for  May  but  has  not  yet  been 
scheduled . 

"There  is  a real  effort  to  look  at  this  as  an  Albuquerque  issue,"  said 
Heinrich,  a Paseo  opponent  who  co-sponsored  a resolution  that  would  delay 
any  vote  on  Paseo  until  the  Mid-Region  Council  of  Governments  updates  its 
transportation  study  and  public  forums  are  held. 

This  would  "give  the  council  one  more  chance  to  get  this  right,"  he  said. 

Opponents  repeatedly  said  the  city  tried  to  "hide"  Paseo  in  the  last 
street  bond  election,  and  said  the  issue  had  been  decided  then. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  already  been  decided,"  said  resident  Ray 
Garduno.  "We  were  not  tricked.  We  voted  them  down  because  we  did  not  want 
that  Paseo  extension." 

Petroglyph  supporter  Barbra  Rossnagle  said  whatever  Paseo  road  deal  that 
politicians  made  in  the  1980s  wasn't  revealed  to  others  working  to  get  the 
petroglyph  monument  established. 

"That  really  doesn't  obligate  all  the  rest  of  us  who  were  working  for 
the  monument,"  Rossnagle  said.  "(The  goal  was)  to  protect  the  petroglyphs 
from  urban  encroachment  and  preserve  them  for  study." 

Native  American  Leah  Weaselboy  found  it  ironic  that  area  residents 
seemed  to  be  seeking  Southwestern  influence  in  their  homes,  but  would  be 
destroying  Native  American  art  in  the  petroglyphs  by  building  a road. 

"Now  just  to  save  a few  minutes  commute,  they  want  to  destroy  a piece  of 
history  and  culture  that  has  been  here  long  before  they  or  their  ancestors 
were  even  in  this  country,"  said  Weaselboy,  who  moved  here  10  years  ago 
from  Montana. 

Paseo  backers  also  lined  up  in  support,  some  indicating  that  this  is 


just  the  latest  public  debate  in  18  years  they  have  been  asking  for  the 
road . 

"The  polarization  has  ripped  our  city  for  far  too  long/'  said  Ventana 
Ranch  resident  Bruce  Nyberg.  "We  need  to  build  a transportation  grid  on 
the  West  Side. " 

Supporters  said  that  traffic  congestion  makes  driving  dangerous,  as  well 
as  impossible  to  access  hospitals  or  other  emergency  needs  during  peak 
commuting  times. 

"It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  get  out  of  my  street/'  said  Paradise 
Hills  resident  Richard  Meyerhein.  "I  fear  for  my  life." 

Former  Bernalillo  County  Commissioner  Ken  Sanchez  said  he  had  spent  two 
years  looking  for  alternatives  to  Paseo. 

"The  road  is  no  longer  going  through  the  national  monument,"  Sanchez 
said.  "I  would  hope  this  City  Council  takes  courage  and  votes  in  the 
affirmative . " 

A handful  of  pueblo  leaders  held  a news  conference  earlier  in  the  day 
with  the  Sage  Council  opposition  group  to  voice  their  opposition  to  Paseo. 

"This  hurts  all  of  us  as  Indian  people,"  said  Zia  Pueblo  Gov.  Peter  Pino 
"We're  all  adults.  We  can  figure  out  a solution  to  the  problem." 

Benny  Atencio,  former  chairman  of  the  All-Indian  Pueblo  Council,  denied 
that  the  pueblos  ever  had  an  agreement  for  Paseo. 

"We  are  still  opposed,"  Atencio  said. 

Sage  Council  director  Laurie  Weahkee  said  the  Sage  Council  is 
considering  a lawsuit  against  the  city  to  prevent  Paseo  del  Norte  from 
being  built,  citing  the  state  Historic  Preservation  Act. 
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Disaster  declaration  extended  in  11  Montana  counties 
and  3 American  Indian  reservations 
Associated  Press 
April  28,  2004 

HELENA  - U.S.  Agriculture  Secretary  Ann  Veneman  has  extended  a disaster 
declaration  for  11  Montana  counties  and  three  American  Indian  reservations 
citing  continued  drought  conditions  this  spring. 

The  designation,  which  was  announced  Tuesday  by  Sen.  Conrad  Burns, 
R-Mont.,  and  Rep.  Denny  Rehberg,  R-Mont.,  makes  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
the  counties  and  reservations  eligible  for  low-interest  emergency  loans 
through  the  Farm  Service  Agency. 

Veneman  declared  a statewide  drought  disaster  in  December,  making 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  suffered  losses  caused  by  drought  during  the  2003 
crop  year  available  for  similar  loans. 

Gov.  Judy  Martz  had  sought  extensions  for  a number  of  counties,  citing 
continued  drought. 

The  disaster  declaration  includes  the  following  counties  - Chouteau, 
Granite,  Petroleum,  Prairie,  Garfield,  Mineral,  Pondera,  Missoula,  Ravalli 
Roosevelt,  Treasure  and  Valley. 

The  reservations  in  the  declaration  include  the  Flathead,  Fort  Peck  and 
the  Blackfeet. 

In  a letter  to  Martz  approving  the  declaration,  Veneman  said  loans  will 
be  approved  based  on  eligibility  requirements,  including  the  extent  of 
losses  a farmer  suffers  and  repayment  ability. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Some  tribes  still  see  promises  broken,  dreams  thwarted 
By  Alex  Fryer 

Seattle  Times  Washington  bureau 
May  3,  2004 

It  was  a day  Chinook  Indians  had  waited  for  since  treaty  talks  collapsed 
in  1855. 

On  Ian.  3,  2001,  the  tribe's  chairman,  Gary  Johnson,  his  shoulders 
wrapped  in  a blanket  depicting  the  mythical  Thunderbird,  signed  papers  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  recognizing  the  Chinook  as  a tribe. 

Yet  that  same  day,  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  official  - who  shook 
Johnson's  hand  at  the  ceremony  - wrote  a memo  saying  the  Chinook  had 
failed  to  make  a case  for  federal  recognition.  The  government  later 
reversed  its  decision. 

"It  was  the  most  two-faced  thing  you  could  think  of,"  Johnson  said. 

The  Chinook  reversal  of  fortune  illustrates  the  confusion  and  hostility 
that  often  surround  tribal  recognition,  a Byzantine  process  that  bestows 
chosen  tribes  with  aid  for  education  and  health  care  and  can  open  the  door 
to  casino  riches. 

For  the  Chinook,  recognition  would  have  meant  a reservation  near  the 
town  of  Chinook  in  southwest  Washington's  Pacific  County  and  federal 
dollars  to  help  ensure  their  cultural  survival. 

Now,  while  Chinook  members  raise  money  selling  coffee  and  doughnuts  at  a 
freeway  rest  stop,  their  neighbors  50  miles  east,  the  Cowlitz  Tribe, 
embark  on  a $300  million-a-year  casino,  a privilege  limited  to  tribes  that 
are  federally  recognized. 

As  one  congressman  noted,  BIA  researchers  "are  basically  determining 
who's  going  to  be  a billionaire." 

The  BIA's  focus  on  historical  evidence  means  even  a tiny  clue  can  tip 
whether  government  researchers  decide  a group  of  Indians  truly  is  a tribe. 

But  critics  say  the  recognition  process  is  rife  with  political  abuses, 
unclear  standards  of  proof  and  irrational  results. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  some  recognized  tribes  with  casinos  have  tried  to 
thwart  those  seeking  recognition,  fearing  a smaller  stake  in  the  $23 
billion-a-year  Indian  gaming  business. 

Meanwhile,  investors  of  all  description  circle  the  tribes,  offering  help 
in  gaining  federal  recognition  in  return  for  a percentage  of  their  future 
casino  take. 

"I've  gotten  calls  from  people  who  say  'Let's  find  some  Indians  and 
build  a casino,'  " said  Dennis  Whittlesey,  a Washington,  D.C.,  Indian- 
gaming  attorney  representing  Washington's  Cowlitz  Tribe.  "I  say,  'It 
doesn't  work  like  that.'  " 

No  more  recognized  tribes  here? 

In  the  1970s,  Washington  had  more  tribes  seeking  recognition  than  any 
other  state.  But  that  pace  has  slowed,  and  there  may  never  be  another 
federally  recognized  tribe  here. 

The  Cowlitz  in  Longview  and  Snoqualmie  in  Fall  City  won  recognition  in 
recent  years.  But  the  Chinook,  Edmonds-based  Snohomish  and  Seattle's 
Duwamish  watched  in  dismay  as  their  applications  were  denied  in  the  past 
couple  of  years. 

Though  the  courts  or  Congress  can  decide  to  name  a tribe,  it  rarely 
happens . 

Had  the  Duwamish  succeeded,  Seattle  likely  would  have  had  its  first 
tribal  gaming.  Duwamish  Chairwoman  Cecile  Hansen  said  she  met  twice  with 


investors  interested  in  building  a casino  minutes  from  downtown. 

Nothing  came  of  the  discussions,  and  the  Duwamish,  just  like  the  Chinook 
were  granted  federal  recognition,  only  to  see  it  reversed  by  the  Bush 
administration . 

The  political  leadership  of  the  BIA  under  President  Clinton  acknowledged 
the  Duwamish  over  protests  from  the  agency's  professional  staff.  After  the 
White  House  changed  hands  in  January  2001,  the  Duwamish  lost  what  they  had 
sought  for  25  years. 

"I'm  tired  of  the  process,"  Hansen  said.  "I  was  a young  woman  (when  the 
tribe  first  filed  for  recognition  in  1977).  Now,  I'm  an  elder." 

Casino  investments 

Although  it  may  help  them  put  together  a strong  petition,  taking 
investors'  money  can  be  divisive  for  tribes,  which  fear  getting  taken  by  a 
bad  business  partner.  The  Chinook  voted  six  years  ago  against  accepting  a 
casino  investor  who  had  promised  to  help  with  the  federal-recognition 
process . 

"We  have  had  groups  approach  us  with  offers  and  money,  but  we  almost 
unanimously  turned  them  down.  It's  not  'Here's  some  help,  no  strings 
attached,'  " he  said.  "We  don't  want  to  be  obligated  to  other  folks.  We 
want  to  do  it  our  way." 

Instead  of  investors,  the  Chinook  relied  on  federal  grants  to  help  them 
research  their  recognition  claims,  $195,000  from  1998  to  2001.  The 
government  gave  the  Duwamish  $273,000  during  the  same  period. 

The  most  strident  opposition  to  a tribe's  petition  often  comes  from 
established  tribes  such  as  the  Tulalips  and  Quinault,  which  worry  about 
threats  to  revenues  generated  by  their  casinos.  Those  tribes  sometimes 
flood  the  BIA  with  information  arguing  against  recognition  for  a new  tribe 

A contentious  history 

But  the  act  of  proving  a shared  heritage  has  been  controversial  ever 
since  the  BIA  enacted  new  tribal-recognition  rules  26  years  ago.  Even 
before  casinos,  the  acknowledgment  process  has  brought  Native  American 
groups  into  conflict. 

Some  established  tribes  believed  they  bought  with  blood  whatever  federal 
health  and  education  benefits  they  received,  Yakama  Indian  Nation  Chairman 
Leonard  Tomaskin  told  Congress  in  1978.  "My  ancestors  who  signed  the 
treaty  were  hung  and  they  were  shot,"  he  said.  "We  gave  the  supreme 
sacrifice  to  retain  what  we  have  today  and  what  little  we  have." 

Applications  now  can  run  to  more  than  30,000  pages,  as  tribes  try  to 
prove  they  meet  a seven-part  federal  test. 

Tribes  typically  can  prove  Indian  ancestry,  and  they  can  provide 
evidence  they  existed  as  a community  until  about  1900,  said  Steve  Austin, 
an  anthropologist  who  worked  for  the  BIA  from  1993  to  1999. 

But  the  evidence  often  fades  after  the  early  1900s.  The  reasons  are 
many:  death  and  disease;  children  forced  into  boarding  schools  and 
marriages  outside  the  tribe. 

After  visiting  the  Chinook  in  southwest  Washington,  Austin  concluded  the 
tribe  had  existed  until  1880  and  then  resumed  political  and  cultural 
activity  in  about  1970.  In  the  intervening  decades,  the  evidence  did  not 
prove  the  Chinook  to  be  a tribe,  he  said. 

"It  was  too  long  for  us  to  basically  overlook,"  Austin  said.  "There  was 
no  evidence  of  community.  There  was  no  evidence  of  governing  authority 
over  the  people. " 

Austin  describes  himself  as  "an  old-time  lefty"  to  contradict  the  notion 
the  BIA  staff  members  who  opposed  petitioners  were  anti-Indian.  Though  the 
process  may  appear  inconsistent,  Austin  said  acknowledgment  decisions  at 
the  BIA  were  made  on  their  merits. 

The  Cowlitz,  which  have  a similar  history  to  the  Chinook,  were 
recognized  in  2000.  The  Samish  went  to  court  to  reverse  a BIA  decision 
before  they  were  acknowledged  in  1996.  The  BIA  recognized  the  Snoqualmie 
in  1999,  despite  a strong  protest  from  the  Tulalips. 

Last  November,  the  BIA  ruled  against  the  Snohomish. 

"There  is  a bias  among  some  groups  that  the  big,  bad  BIA  is  standing  in 
their  way,"  Austin  said.  "But  we're  not  doing  anyone  any  favors  to  loosen 


up  the  process  because  of  some  misplaced  sense  of  injustice.  Not  everyone 
who  walks  through  the  door  and  claims  to  be  a tribe  is  a tribe." 

Austin  said  he  never  felt  political  pressure  during  his  time  at  the 
agency.  At  least  not  until  a member  of  the  Pawnee  Tribe  named  Kevin  Gover 
became  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  in  1997. 

Gover  would  eventually  play  a critical  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Chinook. 

Overruling  BIA  staff 

Appointed  by  Clinton,  Gover  clashed  with  BIA  staff,  but  it  wasn't  about 
casinos.  It  was  about  history,  he  said. 

Gover  urged  his  staff  to  relax  the  requirement  that  tribes  prove  they 
maintained  a cultural  identity  and  political  organization  since  historical 
times . 

"I  don't  take  a back  seat  to  anybody  in  terms  of  what  I know  about 
Indian  history,"  Gover  said  in  a recent  interview.  "Tribes  were  under 
assault  of  their  identity,  their  Indian-ness.  As  a survival  strategy,  they 
went  underground.  That  was  the  basis  of  our  disagreement  over  the  Chinook. 
I thought  the  level  of  proof  they  (BIA  staffers)  were  requiring  was  too 
high. " 

Over  the  objections  of  BIA  anthropologists  and  historians,  Gover 
recognized  the  Chinook  on  Dan.  3,  2001.  The  Quinault  Tribe  appealed  the 
ruling,  citing  a BIA  staff  memo  disagreeing  with  Gover's  decision. 

In  Duly  2002,  under  Bush  administration  leadership,  the  agency  reversed 
itself  and  denied  the  Chinook  recognition,  arguing  that  by  the  1940s,  the 
tribe  "became  indistinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  population." 

Northwest  tribal  scholar  Stephen  Beckham,  the  Chinook's  anthropologist, 
has  a simple  response:  "These  people  are  who  they  say  they  are.  I have 
staked  my  career  on  that." 

The  friction  between  Gover  and  his  staff  attracted  attention  from 
Congress,  especially  after  Gover  left  to  join  a Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm 
that  solicited  business  from  the  Chinook. 

Adding  pressure  was  the  Connecticut  congressional  delegation,  which 
feared  Gover's  philosophy  would  lead  to  the  development  of  more  casinos  in 
the  Northeast. 

"The  Chinook  . . . (were)  denied  recognition  because  the  Connecticut 
delegation  was  bitching,"  Gover  said.  "I  think  it  was  politically  cowardly 
to  do  what  they  (BIA  officials)  did." 

Dim  prospects 

Today,  the  tribes  formally  rejected  by  the  BIA  - the  Chinook,  Duwamish 
and  Snohomish  - plot  their  next  moves,  which  may  include  the  nearly 
impossible  task  of  persuading  Congress  to  overrule  the  agency  and 
acknowledge  them  through  legislation. 

Last  year.  Rep.  Dim  McDermott,  D-Seattle,  introduced  a bill  to 
acknowledge  the  Duwamish.  So  far,  the  bill  has  only  a single  House  co- 
sponsor and  no  companion  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

No  legislation  on  the  Chinook  has  been  introduced,  but  the  group's 
prospects  don't  look  bright,  said  Rep.  Brian  Baird,  D-Vancouver.  Lawmakers 
tend  to  defer  to  the  BIA  when  it  comes  to  recognition,  he  said. 

"That's  a bit  of  a Catch-22  for  us,"  he  said.  "We've  got  to  not  just 
make  the  argument  but  have  the  votes." 

Meanwhile,  though  the  review  process  can  take  decades,  the  BIA  has  a 
team  of  nine  anthropologists,  historians  and  genealogists  reviewing 
petitions  and  is  hesitant  to  hire  more. 

Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment  Director  R.  Lee  Fleming  - the  same  man 
who  wrote  the  memo  denying  the  Chinook  were  a tribe  in  2001  - told 
lawmakers:  "It  would  not  be  helpful  to  hire  somebody  and  fire  them  because 
of  a (later)  lack  of  funds." 

So  tribes  hope,  wait  and  search  for  ways  to  pay  the  bills. 

For  the  Chinook,  that  means  holding  fund-raisers  to  maintain  tribal 
offices  in  an  empty  elementary  school  in  the  tiny  town  of  Chinook,  about 
nine  miles  from  Long  Beach,  Pacific  County,  and  hire  someone  to  answer  the 
phone  in  case  the  BIA  calls. 

They  are  confident  that,  someday,  somehow,  the  call  will  come.  "Right  is 


right/'  said  Chairman  Johnson.  "And  right  never  changes." 

Alex  Fryer:  206-464-8124 
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Indian  Tribe  Wins  Broad  Right  to  Add,  Control  Land 
John  Caher,  New  York  Law  Journal 
April  29,  2004 

In  an  extraordinarily  broad  declaration  of  Indian  land  rights,  a Northern 
District  judge  has  held  that  the  Cayuga  Nation  can  buy  up  property  in  its 
former  Central  New  York  homeland,  declare  it  "Indian  country"  and  operate 
a gambling  hall  immune  from  local  building,  zoning  and  tax  laws. 

U.S.  District  Judge  David  N.  Hurd's  first-of -its-type  ruling  affords  the 
Indian  nation  a chance  to  gain  through  real  estate  purchases  that  which  it 
could  not  directly  gain  through  litigation:  control  over  land  it  once 
occupied . 

In  a decision  three  years  ago,  the  Cayugas  were  awarded  nearly  $248 
million  in  damages  for  the  wrongful  appropriation  of  their  land  in 
violation  of  an  1838  treaty.  Senior  U.S.  Judge  Neal  P.  McCurn,  however, 
refused  to  order  all  non-Cayugas  ejected  from  the  land.  This  left  the 
Cayugas  with  a lot  of  money  --  pending  an  appeal  --  but  not  the  land  they 
wanted  most. 

Now,  the  Cayugas  are  buying  some  of  that  property  and  arguing  that  their 
purchase  transforms  the  land  into  Indian  country  that  cannot  be  regulated 
by  local  authorities.  Judge  Hurd  said  in  a decision  released  late  last 
week  that  the  Cayugas  are  right. 

The  municipalities  involved  are  preparing  an  appeal  to  the  2nd  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Cayugas  are  in  the  process  of  converting 
a former  auto  parts  store  into  a hall  for  high-stakes  bingo. 

The  Cayugas  expect  to  take  in  $14,000  to  $17,000  daily,  tax  free,  at  the 
gambling  parlor.  They  intend  to  operate  50  electronic  bingo  machines. 

Their  tribal  relatives,  the  Seneca  Cayugas  of  Oklahoma,  have  purchased 
land  in  nearby  Seneca  Falls  and  have  similar  plans. 

Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New  York  v.  Village  of  Union  Springs,  5:03-CV- 
1270,  resulted  from  a clash  between  an  historically  cheated  tribe  of 
American  Indians  and  the  residents  of  a lakeside  community  35  miles  west 
of  Syracuse. 

Union  Springs  is  a small  village  located  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Cayuga  Lake.  It  is  included  in  the  64,015  acres  of  Cayuga  ancestral  land 
that  was  illegally  sold  to  New  York  state.  Those  improper  conveyances 
resulted  in  the  $240  million  award  against  the  state.  The  damages  award  is 
on  appeal  to  the  2nd  Circuit. 

Last  year,  the  Cayugas  spent  $105,000  to  buy  a vacant  Napa  auto  parts 
store  in  Union  Springs  and  promptly  secured  a license  from  the  National 
Indian  Gaming  Commission  to  operate  a bingo  hall.  Union  Springs  sought  a 
temporary  restraining  order  to  halt  the  conversion. 

Judge  Hurd  found  that  when  an  Indian  tribe  holds  a treaty-recognized 
title  to  land  --  as  it  does  here  --  only  Congress  can  strip  the  tribe  of 
title  to  a reservation. 

"Since  Congress  has  not  divested  the  Cayugas  of  their  title  to  the  land 
claim  area,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  reservation  status  of  that  land 
remains  in  place  to  this  day,"  Hurd  wrote.  "Moreover,  a formal  reservation, 
as  is  the  property  here,  falls  within  the  definition  of  Indian  Country, 
and  such  status  is  not  precluded  when  a tribe  holds  fee  title  to  the  land." 


COMMUNITY  IMPACT 

The  count  wasn't  persuaded  that  the  impact  on  the  community,  especially 
if  the  Cayuga  nation  is  permitted  to  ignore  fire  and  safety  codes,  trumps 
other  concerns. 

"[I]t  is  clear  that  the  overriding  federal  goals  of  promoting  tribal 
self-sufficiency  and  economic  development  outweigh  the  interests  set  forth 
by  defendants,"  Hurd  wrote.  "Moreover,  Congress  knows  how  to  legislate  to 
allow  such  regulation,  but  has  failed  to  do  so." 

Hurd's  ruling  adds  a new  and  apparently  unprecedented  wrinkle  to  the 
lengthy  dispute  over  how  to  make  amends  to  Indian  nations  improperly 
divested  of  their  most  cherished  resource  --  land. 

"Declaring  land  'Indian  country'  allows  them  to  have  Class  I and  Class 
II  gaming  without  the  need  for  state  or  local  permission,"  said  attorney 
Raymond  3.  Heslin  of  Sonnenschein  Nath  & Rosenthall. 

Heslin,  who  works  in  the  firm's  Manhattan  office,  represents  the  Cayugas 
along  with  Stephen  L.  Brodsky. 

"They  can  set  up  electronic  gaming  on  any  land  they  acquire  and  are 
unaffected  by  local  building,  zoning,  tax  and  traffic  [concentration]  laws. 
It's  like  a sovereign  nation  being  created  by  the  state,"  he  said. 

Class  II  gaming  includes  bingo  and  other  games  of  chance.  It  does  not 
include  casino  games  and  slot  machines.  They  are  Class  III  category  games 
that  can  be  offered  by  the  Indian  nations  only  when  there  is  a compact 
with  the  state. 

Alan  R.  Peterman  of  Hiscock  & Barclay  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  counsel  for  the 
municipal  defendants,  agreed  the  decision  is  exceptionally  broad. 

"It  allows  the  tribe,  the  nation,  to  construct  whatever  they  want  on  the 
property,  including  a bingo  hall,"  said  Peterman,  who  is  co-counsel  on  the 
case  with  ludith  M.  Sayles.  "This  is  right  in  the  village,  300  yards  from 
a high  school." 

Peterman  said  he  will  argue  on  appeal  that  there  are  "exceptional 
circumstances"  --  the  impact  on  the  local  quality  of  life,  law  enforcement 
and  traffic  --  that  permit  the  village  to  regulate  activity  on  the 
property . 

Heslin,  however,  said  the  Cayugas  have  every  intention  of  being  good 
neighbors  and  no  intention  of  exploiting  their  sovereign  status  in  Union 
Springs . 

"The  Cayugas  never  wanted  to  come  in  and  just  steamroll  over  everybody," 
he  said.  "Despite  the  fact  that  we  don't  have  to  comply  with  the  local 
laws  --  the  laws  they  used  to  try  to  put  us  out  of  business  --  we  have 
adopted  the  international  building  code,  which  is  much  more  comprehensive 
than  the  state  code." 
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Schools  need  to  preserve  Indian  language  and  culture 
April  28,  2004 

OACOMA,  S.D.  (AP)  - Incorporating  native  language  and  culture  into  South 
Dakota's  curriculum  will  help  Indian  students  achieve  more  success  in 
school,  a Todd  County  educator  says. 

"Losing  the  language  means  losing  the  culture,"  says  Dottie  LeBeau,  Todd 
County's  school  improvement  coordinator  and  curriculum  director.  "We  need 
to  know  who  we  are  because  it  makes  a difference  in  who  our  children  are." 

Studies  suggest  that  90  percent  of  Lakota  people  will  be  unable  to  speak 


their  language  within  a decade,  LeBeau  says.  She  wants  to  revive  the 
Lakota,  Dakota  and  Nakota  languages,  both  in  schools  and  among  adult 
Indians,  as  a way  to  connect  a people  with  their  culture. 

LeBeau  last  week  headed  a language  advocacy  committee  that  recommended 
weaving  Lakota  language  and  culture  throughout  tribal,  public  and  private 
schools.  She  and  other  committee  members  made  several  recommendations 
during  the  Oacoma  summit  hosted  by  state  Education  Secretary  Rick  Melmer: 

- Make  sure  language  policies  and  practices  in  school  are  consistent  with 
the  desires  of  parents  and  community. 

- Provide  follow-through  support  for  local  language  curriculum  advisory 
committees  and  incentives  for  students  to  participate  in  language  programs 

- Set  aside  times  and  places  where  students  can  practice  language  skills 
in  an  immersion  environment. 

- Incorporate  appropriate  traditional  cultural  values  and  beliefs  in  all 
teaching. 

- Provide  an  in-depth  culture  and  language  orientation  program  for  all 
new  teachers  and  administrators,  including  participation  in  an  immersion 
camp  with  local  elders. 

- Provide  Nakota,  Dakota  and  Lakota  language  courses  for  students  in 
every  high  school  in  South  Dakota,  especially  those  with  native  students 
enrolled . 

"Children  who  are  most  proficient  in  their  native  language  are  also  most 
proficient  in  another  language  and  other  courses,"  LeBeau  told 
participants.  "When  we're  talking  of  achievement,  when  we're  talking  of  No 
Child  Left  Behind,  we  need  to  have  the  language.  We  need  to  have  the 
culture  for  our  children  to  succeed." 

Some  officials  at  schools  with  a high  percentage  of  Indian  students 
agree . 

The  Smee  School  District  near  Wakpala  last  year  added  an  instructor  to 
teach  the  Lakota  language  in  each  classroom  and  planned  to  integrate 
Lakota  and  culture  at  all  grade  levels. 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  Marty  Indian  School  hired  a Lakota 
language  teacher.  Redwing  Thomas,  says  Russell  Leonard,  elementary 
principal  and  acting  superintendent. 

"Each  day,  he  goes  into  each  of  the  classrooms,  kindergarten  through 
fourth  grade,  and  spends  time  on  the  language,"  Leonard  said.  "In  addition 
to  that,  once  a week  he  does  an  Indian  studies  program  for  each  class, 
going  in  and  talking  about  the  culture,  history,  the  things  these  students 
should  know." 

Native  language  and  culture  has  been  stressed  at  tribal  colleges  and 
universities  for  several  years,  says  the  head  of  graduate  studies  at 
Oglala  Lakota  College  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

But  Stephanie  Charging  Eagle  says  the  effort  can't  be  limited  to  schools 

"The  schools  can't  do  it  alone,"  Charging  Eagle  says.  "The  whole 
community  has  to  get  involved." 
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Bill  Virgin:  Tribes  that  diversify  looking  ahead 
By  BILL  VIRGIN 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  COLUMNIST 
May  4,  2004 

Given  the  unpleasant  history  of  land  deals  involving  Native  Americans  - 
from  incompetent  land  surveys  to  outright  swindles  and  brazen  thefts  - the 


rise  of  the  American  Indian-owned  gambling  casino  has  been  an  effective 
method  for  many  tribes  to  reclaim  some  of  that  lost  wealth,  and  a sort  of 
karmic  payback. 

But  even  in  this  country  there  is  a finite  pool  of  suckers  to  be  tapped, 
and  with  the  proliferation  of  gambling  into  nearly  every  venue,  the  number 
of  wells  being  drilled  to  tap  that  pool  threatens  to  drain  it  to  the  point 
no  one  is  pumping  much  money  from  it. 

Which  leaves  the  big  question  - what  next? 

For  those  tribes  generating  income  from  casinos  (or  who  have  natural 
resources  such  as  timber,  coal  or  natural  gas  to  sell),  what  do  they  do 
with  that  money?  Is  there  a way  to  lessen  the  dependence  on  casinos?  Is 
there  a way  to  turn  the  proceeds  into  permanent  economic  investments  that 
generate  jobs  and  wealth  for  the  tribe  and  its  members? 

And  if  that's  something  they  want,  how  do  they  invest  the  money  to  avoid 
being  taken  a second  time  - such  as  putting  money  into  the  next  sure-thing 
can't-miss  technology? 

Those  are  questions  Rex  Rhoades  has  pondered,  as  a Native  American 
himself  (Chinook)  and  tribal  officer  (former  economic  development  director 
for  the  Lummi  Indian  Business  Council,  and  current  secretary,  treasurer 
and  council  member  for  the  Chinook  Indian  Tribe  Southwest  Washington). 

Last  month  he  was  named  the  Native  American  business  development 
specialist  at  the  Small  Business  Development  Center  at  Western  Washington 
University. 

He'll  manage  the  Native  American  Entrepreneurial  Outreach  Program,  which 
works  with  the  Lummi,  Nooksack,  Upper  Skagit,  Tulalip,  Swinomish,  Sauk- 
Suiattle,  Stillaguamish  and  Samish  tribes. 

Ask  Rhoades  what's  ahead  for  Native  American  economic  development  and 
he'll  first  ask  at  what  level  you're  asking  - the  individual  or  the  tribal 

The  individual  level  is  the  bigger  challenge.  Many  Native  Americans 
don't  have  the  tools  such  as  access  to  capital  that  would  allow  them  to 
elbow  into  entrepreneurship. 

There  are  some  opportunities  in  tourism  if  tribes  try  to  increase 
traffic  to  their  reservations,  but  that  can  be  both  good  and  bad,  Rhoades 
says.  "There's  no  multiplier  effect"  from  much  of  the  money  spent  on 
tourism,  he  says.  "For  most  tribes,  the  dollars  don't  stay." 

The  tribal  level  is  the  bigger  opportunity,  particularly  when  tribes 
partner  with  non-Indian  companies  to  capitalize  on  the  tax  advantages  of 
doing  business  on  reservations. 

If  an  energy  developer  wants  to  put  a cogeneration  plant  on  a 
reservation,  for  example,  "they  don't  pay  sales  tax  on  any  of  that 
equipment  coming  in,"  Rhoades  says. 

Pairing  with  someone  else  also  has  its  advantages  in  that  "tribes  don't 
have  the  expertise  to  make  widgets,"  Rhoades  says.  Hiring  that  expertise 
would  hardly  be  new;  Rhoades  says  most  tribe-owned  casinos  are  generally 
run  by  contracting  the  operations  to  others. 

One  secret  for  success,  Rhoades  says,  is  isolating  the  business  venture 
from  the  sometimes-raucous  world  of  tribal  politics.  An  unstable  political 
climate  within  the  tribe  "will  kill  a business  as  fast  as  it  gets  started. 

But  if  a tribe  chooses  the  right  ventures  and  the  right  partners,  and 
exercises  the  right  management,  it  can  generate  discretionary  income  for 
the  reservation  that  eventually  translates  into  entrepreneurial  activity, 
he  adds. 

The  notion  of  Native  American  tribes  becoming  significant  and  successful 
players  in  economic  development  is  not,  pardon  the  expression,  a pipe 
dream . 

The  model  example  is  the  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians,  whose 
extensive  portfolio  of  tribal-owned  businesses  and  joint  ventures  with 
non-Indian  firms  produce  such  items  as  automotive  wiring  harnesses,  car 
loudspeakers  and  greeting  cards  (although  interestingly  the  Choctaws, 
according  to  their  history,  seem  to  have  done  things  in  reverse,  starting 
with  industrial  development  and  later  moving  to  casinos). 

Alaska  Native  corporations,  using  the  proceeds  of  a 1971  congressional 
act  to  settle  land  claims,  have  invested  in  businesses  inside  Alaska  and 
beyond.  Down  in  Oregon,  meanwhile,  the  Oregon  Native  American  Business  and 
Entrepreneurial  Network  strives  to  help  startups  and  small  firms.  Harvard 


University  for  more  than  a decade  and  a half  has  had  a research  center 
tracking  American  Indian  economic  development. 

In  this  state  tribes  from  the  Tulalips  (the  Quil  Ceda  Village  Business 
Park  along  Interstate-5)  to  the  Muckleshoots  (the  White  River  Amphitheatre 
developed  as  a joint  venture  with  radio  giant  Clear  Channel)  are  exploring 
what  the  next  generation  of  economic  development  might  be. 

It  won't  be  easy.  Plenty  of  states,  counties,  cities,  economic 
development  authorities  and  port  districts,  not  to  mention  private-sector 
developers,  can  attest  to  how  uncertain  and  unpredictable  such  ventures 
can  be. 

But  an  undiversified  economic  base  of  separating  people  with  more  cash 
than  sense  from  their  money  isn't  a promising  long-term  gamble  either. 

P-I  reporter  Bill  Virgin  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8319 
or  billvirgin@seattlepi.com.  His  column  appears  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
Copyright  c.  1996-2004  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Alaska  Natives  Swap  Land  With  Government 
By  MATT  VOLZ 
Associated  Press  Writer 
April  29,  2004 

ANCHORAGE,  Alaska  (AP)  - The  Ninglick  River  is  nibbling  away  at  the 
remote  western  village  of  Newtok,  pop.  300.  In  a decade,  the  river's  edge 
will  be  at  the  outskirts  of  town.  The  school  will  be  underwater  by  2022. 

The  idea  of  not  having  a town  doesn't  sit  too  well  with  the  residents, 
Alaska  Natives  who  hunt  and  fish  to  survive.  They  want  to  move  and  have 
figured  out  a way  how:  swap  land  with  the  federal  government. 

Dozens  of  Alaska  Native  villages  are  affected  by  erosion  and  flooding, 
according  to  a General  Accounting  Office  study.  Besides  Newtok,  three 
others  - Shishmaref,  Kivalina  and  Koyukuk  - have  decided  to  relocate.  The 
residents  of  Shishmaref  recently  picked  a new  site  for  their  village. 

On  Wednesday,  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  Newtok  Native  Corp. 
President  Larry  Charles  signed  the  documents  the  Anchorage  headquarters  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  sealing  the  deal. 

Newtok  gets  nearly  11,000  acres  on  Nelson  Island,  about  10  miles  away  in 
the  Yukon-Kuskokim  Delta.  The  United  States  adds  more  than  12,000  acres 
south  and  northwest  of  the  village  to  the  Yukon  Delta  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

"I  think  the  actual  move  may  happen  within  five  years,"  said  tribal 
administrator  Nick  Tom  Dr.  "It's  still  too  early  yet  to  really  tell." 

The  Ninglick  is  now  about  1,000  feet  away  from  the  village  and  is  taking 
out  about  90  feet  of  shoreline  a year. 

"At  this  rate,  the  very  earth  beneath  many  of  the  village's  homes, 
schools  and  businesses  could  disappear  within  the  next  eight  years," 

Norton  said. 

The  next  big  obstacle  for  Newtok  will  be  finding  the  money  to  fund  the 
relocation.  Building  roads  and  an  airport,  installing  utilities  and 
transplanting  structures  could  cost  between  $50  million  and  $100  million, 
Tom  said. 

The  village  is  in  the  early  stages  of  communicating  with  federal 
agencies  about  grants,  he  said. 

For  the  residents  of  Newtok,  the  new  site  has  good  points  and  bad. 

It  has  plenty  of  fresh  water,  something  that's  disappearing  fast  from 
Newtok.  But  Nelson  Island  means  a change  to  residents'  subsistence  hunting 
In  the  fall,  the  villagers  hunt  mink  on  the  mainland  and  fish  for 


blackfish  from  tributaries. 

"We'll  be  confined  to  the  island;  we'll  not  be  able  to  move  across/'  Tom 
said.  "We  will  not  be  able  to  hunt  those  species." 

He  said  a bridge  over  the  Ninglick  could  solve  that  problem,  and  may  be 
included  in  future  grant  applications. 

Moving  the  houses,  some  of  which  are  deteriorating,  and  the  village's 
cemetery  are  other  logistical  problems.  But  Tom  said  the  move  has  been 
accepted  by  most  residents  since  serious  discussion  began  about  10  years 
ago. 

"At  first  there  were  a lot  of  doubts.  So  many  people  were  afraid,  they 
were  uncertain,"  Tom  said.  "A  few  people  still  might  not  be,  but  I think  a 
majority  of  people  are  getting  comfortable  with  it." 
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An  elder  speaks 

Part  3 of  a multipart  series 

Thomas  Itta  Sr.  lends  a historical  perspective 
By  Charles  Wohlforth 
April  26,  2004 

Asking  around  the  Inupiaq  village  of  Atqasuk  for  an  elder  knowledgeable 
about  snow  led  me  through  Bernadine  Itta,  a secretary  at  the  school,  to 
her  father,  Thomas  Itta  Sr.,  age  70,  whom  I met  when  he  came  to  the 
cafeteria  to  eat  lunch  with  the  children,  as  he  did  every  day.  He  was 
thinking  that  day  about  making  ptarmigan  snares  in  the  willows  with  the 
leg  sinew  of  caribou,  a skill  that  he  learned  at  6 or  7 but  which  children 
weren't  learning  anymore,  and  made  a plan  with  the  principal  to  take  a few 
students  out  to  show  them.  Thomas  himself  had  reached  only  the  fourth 
grade,  but  he  was  a teacher  with  profound  understanding  of  the  area  around 
Atqasuk  and  how  to  thrive  there,  deeply  respected  by  both  the  white 
teachers  and  the  Inupiat.  He  had  eight  children  and  thirty  grandchildren, 
most  of  them  still  in  the  village  - a significant  chunk  of  the  population 
- and  had  lived  there  almost  since  its  founding  in  the  mid-1970s.  His  wife, 
Flossie,  grew  up  in  a camp  on  the  Meade  River  near  where  Atqasuk  came  to 
be,  on  the  flat  North  Slope  60  miles  inland  from  Barrow.  Thomas  hunted  and 
ranged  far  afield  on  his  snowmachine  every  day,  despite  his  age. 

After  lunch  we  sat  at  his  house  near  a table  with  a half-f inished  jigsaw 
puzzle  while  Flossie  sorted  pieces,  watched  television,  and  contributed 
sporadically  to  the  talk,  sometimes  in  English  and  sometimes  in  Inupiaq. 
Thomas  was  lean  and  healthy  looking,  sharp-eyed  and  brimming  with 
information.  Listening  to  him  was  like  following  the  very  smart  and  active 
scientists  I was  used  to  interviewing.  As  the  master  atop  the  food  web,  he 
was  as  wiry,  fit  and  aware  as  a winged  predator,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
rise  from  the  chair  and  fly.  He  knew  how  to  navigate  on  the  tundra  by  the 
stars  and  how  to  use  the  intersecting  wind  angles  carved  in  the  snow  as  a 
compass.  He  knew  how  best  to  preserve  fish  in  permafrost  and  when  the 
bloom  of  certain  flowers  indicates  a change  in  the  taste  of  caribou  meat. 

He  knew  how  to  follow  birds  and  small  animals  to  the  animals  he  was 
hunting,  and  also  which  birds  would  give  him  away  to  his  prey;  such  as 
seagulls,  which  had  become  much  more  common  than  when  he  was  younger. 
"They're  always  telling  where  I am  to  those  caribou,"  he  said.  "That's  why 
I don 't  like  them. " 

Thomas  easily  summarized  the  differences  he  had  seen  in  the  environment 
over  the  last  twenty  years,  simple  highlights  to  represent  the  enormous 
changes  he  had  observed.  Open  river  ice  in  April  - the  first  time  ever 
this  year.  Riverbanks  eroding  much  faster.  Small  ponds  on  high  spots 


breaking  through  to  the  next  lake  or  the  river,  something  that  began  in 
the  1990s.  Temperatures  reaching  90  degrees  F in  the  summer  and  warmer 
winters,  with  snow  coming  later  and  melting  earlier.  He  used  to  be  able  to 
hunt  with  a dog  team  into  mid-May.  The  rivers  didn't  break  until  mid-Dune. 
Now  the  rivers  broke  in  mid-May  or  the  first  week  in  Dune.  When  snowmelt 
came,  it  was  much  quicker  now.  Mosquitoes  arrived  in  the  later  part  of 
Dune;  they  used  to  come  only  after  Duly  4.  The  tundra  bloomed  earlier  now, 
with  more  flowers.  Hunting  was  no  longer  possible  in  Dune  and  Duly  because 
the  weather  was  too  warm  to  keep  the  meat  from  spoiling.  Far  more  sea 
gulls  and  jaegers  were  flying  in  the  area,  and  hawks  appe  ared  for  the 
first  time.  Waterfowl  were  declining  - maybe  the  hawks  were  killing  them, 
maybe  the  foxes,  which  had  overpopulated  since  fur  trapping  stopped  - and 
some  species  had  virtually  disappeared.  Foxes  like  to  migrate  out  to  the 
sea  ice  to  follow  polar  bears,  because  the  bears  eat  only  the  skin  of  the 
ugruk,  not  the  meat,  leaving  plenty  for  foxes  and  ravens.  That  had 
happened  much  later  as  the  sea  ice  was  late  in  arriving.  Some  of  the 
ravens  overwintered  inland  now,  guiding  Thomas  to  find  wolves. 

He  described  the  waterfowl  and  other  migratory  birds  arriving  in  May. 

"It  looks  like  lots  of  people  are  coming.  They  fill  up  the  sky.  It  looks 

like  lots  of  people  coming  in.  They're  singing  and  they  fill  up  the  air. 

That's  the  best  time  of  year,  when  they  come  in  May." 

It  seemed  I had  finally  met  a man  living  a real  life.  I greedily  sucked 
in  as  much  as  he  would  tell  me.  But  Flossie  broke  in,  speaking  Inupiaq. 

Then  Thomas  became  more  cautious.  "When  white  men  find  out  they  start 
doing  what  we  do,"  he  said.  "So  I have  to  keep  it  secret."  Soon  he  got 
back  into  the  flow,  but  Flossie  spoke  again.  Thomas  slowed  down,  noting 
that  his  elders  predicted  that  one  day  he  would  be  kicking  whiskey  bottles 
and  dodging  cars  - and  they  were  proved  right.  "That's  what  I learned  from 
my  grandparents . When  I know  where  I am,  maybe  I better  keep  what  I know 
about  subsistence  secret." 

The  start  of  the  changes  that  white  contact  brought  far  predated  Thomas 
Itta  Sr.,  but  they  continued  all  the  time.  For  example,  the  televisions 

that  were  on  nearly  continuously  in  Alaska  Native  homes  - they  came  with 

the  oil  wealth  of  the  1970s,  when  the  state  government  installed  improved 
communications  in  villages  all  over  the  Alaska.  As  everywhere  in  the  world, 
television  was  a wedge  between  young  and  old,  a competitor  to  indigenous 
culture  beamed  as  an  ideal  image  from  the  world  outside.  When  they  had  TV 
distracting  their  attention,  young  people  were  less  interested  in  hearing 
stories  or  learning  skills  from  elders  such  as  Thomas  and  Flossie.  Some 
absorbed  the  seductive  allure  of  televised  teenage  rebellion,  currently 
manifested  by  hip-hop  culture,  and  adopted  its  attitude,  alienation  and 
even  baggy  urban  clothing  - a choice  that  was  laughably  inappropriate  in 
the  Arctic.  Thomas  said  some  young  people  wanted  to  learn,  but  no  one  was 
teaching  them.  The  elders  were  busy  watching  TV  , too.  When  Thomas  was  a 
boy,  he  was  prohibited  from  speaking  Inupiaq  in  school,  even  though  he 
didn't  know  how  to  speak  English.  Today  the  school  wanted  the  children  to 
speak  Inupiaq,  but  they  didn't  know  how.  The  constant  bath  of  English  via 
TV  made  it  difficult  for  children  to  think  in  any  other  language.  Less 
than  10  percent  were  growing  up  with  Inupiaq  as  the  primary  language  at 
home. 

These  changes  and  the  changes  in  climate  interwove  in  Thomas's  discourse. 

"Our  grandparents,  our  great-grandparents,  they  told  us,  something  will 
be  happening  in  your  future.  And  they're  right.  It's  happening  right  now. 
They're  gone  now,  but  the  change  is  happening  now.  Our  grandparents  told 
us.  You  will  have  everything  in  your  future.  Everything  will  start 
declining. " 

Scientists  studying  Alaska's  glaciers,  permafrost,  plants  and  forests, 
records  of  temperatures  and  seasons,  and  many  other  lines  of  evidence, 
also  found  patterns  of  warming.  With  many  environmental  trends  pointed  in 
the  same  direction  - even  the  84-year  record  of  the  Nenana  Ice  Classic 
statewide  betting  pool  on  spring  breakup  on  the  Tanana  River  - the  case 
was  strong  for  warming  beyond  the  natural  swings  of  warmer  and  cooler 
cycles  of  weather.  Natural  cycles  might  exaggerate  the  upward  trend 
sometimes  and  hide  it  at  other  times,  but  the  peaks  and  troughs  stepped 
progressively  higher  like  saw  teeth  on  an  incline.  The  burden  of  proof  had 


shifted  to  skeptics,  in  my  judgment.  Papers  by  teams  of  eminent  Arctic 
scientists  gathered  up  the  changes,  piling  up  circumstantial  evidence 
until,  as  a reader,  I was  tempted  to  say,  "OK,  OK,  I believe  you,  move  on. 
Nonetheless,  with  the  conservatism  of  science,  authors  hedged  and  called 
for  more  research. 

As  I read  these  compilations  of  evidence,  I was  struck  by  how  similar 
they  were  to  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Itta  Sr.,  Kenny  Toovak,  and  Arnold 
Brower  Sr.,  and  of  other  elders  in  Arctic  and  Interior  Alaska,  and  of  non- 
Native  people  who  spend  their  lives  outdoors  in  Alaska.  Those  observers 
didn't  need  to  remember  the  details  of  the  weather  a century  ago  to  say 
something  about  climate  change.  They  knew  their  world.  When  Thomas  saw 
tundra  permafrost  melt  so  that  it  changed  the  shapes  of  rivers  and  streams 
in  unfamiliar  ways,  he  was  aware  of  unprecedented  climate  change.  But  he 
didn't  draw  a conclusion  from  that  alone.  He  and  the  other  elders  looked 
at  many  changes  in  nature,  some  unequivocal  and  some  suggestive,  discussed 
among  themselves  what  they  had  seen,  and  reached  a consensus  based  on 
broad  evidence.  Over  long  time  spans,  natural  systems  synthesized  change 
into  recognizable  signals;  people  who  lived  within  those  natural  systems 
synthesized  the  signals  they  perceived  into  an  understa  nding  of  the  whole 
After  all,  the  human  mind,  with  its  capacity  for  subtle  perception, 
communication,  comparison,  pattern  recognition,  and  intuition,  is  the  most 
complex  natural  system  on  earth.  Why  not  look  there  for  a summation  of  the 
climate's  variation  and  trend? 


Excerpted  from  "The  Whale  and  the  Supercomputer : On  the  Northern 
Front  of  Climate  Change"  by  Charles  Wohlforth  (www.Wohlforth.net), 
published  this  month  by  North  Point  Press,  a division  of  Farrar,  Straus, 
and  Giroux,  LLC. 

Copyright  (c)  2004  by  Charles  Wohlforth.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribes  regain  legal  right  to  prosecute  other  Indians 

New  York  Times 

Apr.  20,  2004  12:00  AM 

WASHINGTON  - The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  Monday  that  American  Indian 
tribes  have  the  authority  to  prosecute  members  of  other  tribes  for  crimes 
committed  on  their  reservations. 

Because  tribes  act  as  independent  sovereign  nations  in  such  prosecutions 
the  court  said,  principles  of  double  jeopardy  do  not  apply  and  do  not  bar 
the  U.S.  government  from  bringing  a subsequent  prosecution  for  the  same 
offense. 

The  7-2  decision  was  welcomed  by  tribes,  which  under  a 1990  Supreme 
Court  decision  had  lost  their  authority  to  enforce  their  criminal  laws 
against  members  of  other  tribes.  Congress  promptly  amended  the  Indian 
Civil  Rights  Act  to  restore  the  right  to  prosecute  non-members.  The  case 
required  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  both  the  nature  and  the  validity  of 
the  congressional  action. 

The  question  in  the  new  case  was  whether,  in  exercising  its  restored 
authority  to  prosecute  non-members,  a tribe  continues  to  act  as  a 


sovereign . 

The  Indian  defendant  in  this  case,  Billy  lo  Lara,  is  a Chippewa  who 
married  a member  of  a different  North  Dakota  tribe,  the  Spirit  Lake  Tribe, 
and  was  living  on  the  Spirit  Lake  Reservation. 

The  Spirit  Lake  Tribe  prosecuted  and  convicted  him  in  its  tribal  court 
for  assaulting  a police  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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A murderous  rage:  The  story  of  Darryl  Headbird  and  Sierra  Goodman 
Larry  Oakes,  Star  Tribune 
April  25,  2004 

Darryl  Headbird  remembers  getting  a good  grip  on  the  bat  and  adjusting 
his  stance.  He  stood  next  to  the  bed  in  the  darkened  room.  His  father's 
eyes  were  closed.  Darryl  could  hear  his  rhythmic  breathing  and  see  his 
chest  rise  and  fall.  Darryl,  14,  raised  the  bat  above  his  head.  But  a 
sudden  twinge  of  concern  stopped  him.  What  if  he  doesn't  die  after  the 
first  swing? 

He  lowered  the  bat  and  thought.  Then  he  tiptoed  out  of  the  little  house 
where  he  lived  with  his  father  on  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  Reservation. 

The  night  was  black;  it  was  well  after  midnight  on  May  25,  2001.  Darryl 
whistled  their  chained  dog  over  to  where  he  stood  and  patted  its  head.  The 
nameless  brown  dog  lay  down  at  his  feet  in  the  dark. 

Darryl  took  a step  back  and  swung  the  bat.  The  sound  of  the  dog's  skull 
splintering  reminded  him  of  the  noise  a cracker  makes  when  bitten,  he  said 
later.  More  significant  to  him,  though,  was  the  way  the  dog  collapsed  and 
died  without  a whimper.  He  dragged  the  warm,  limp  carcass  through  the  back 
yard  and  heaved  it  into  the  brush.  Then  he  walked  back  into  the  house,  bat 
in  hand. 

The  Leech  Lake  Indian  Reservation  is  a place  of  breathtaking  natural 
beauty.  Majestic  stands  of  pine  ring  three  of  Minnesota's  largest  lakes. 

Tourists  come  here  to  fish,  hunt  or  snowmobile  in  a place  where  bald 
eagles  soar  above  sugar-sand  beaches. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  beauty,  there  is  tremendous  misery. 
Here,  alarming  numbers  of  Indian  children  are  lost  to  alcohol,  drugs, 
prison  and  violence.  Leech  Lake  is  not  the  only  Minnesota  tribe  facing 
such  problems.  But  lately  the  reservation  has  become  an  especially  violent 
place,  where  murders  - such  as  the  beating  death  of  blind  Cass  Lake 
resident  Louie  Bisson  in  2002  - are  no  longer  surprising.  The  Leech  Lake 
Reservation  is,  statistically,  among  the  worst  places  in  Minnesota  to  grow 
up. 

Cass  County,  where  most  of  the  reservation's  people  live,  ranked  last 
among  77  Minnesota  counties  in  a 1999  government  study  that  measured  the 
health  and  safety  of  children.  (Ten  of  Minnesota's  87  counties  were  not 
ranked . ) 

In  2002,  Cass  County  had  the  state's  highest  percentage  of  children 
living  in  foster  homes  and  other  county-supervised  care.  Most  of  them  were 
Indians  from  the  reservation,  taken  away  from  their  parents,  or  given  up 
by  them,  because  of  abuse,  neglect  or  delinquency. 

In  many  cases,  alcohol  is  a cause.  Mothers  damage  their  babies'  brains 
by  drinking  their  way  through  pregnancy.  Many  of  those  babies  are  born 
with  fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  a brain  defect  that  severely  impairs  judgment. 
Those  babies  often  grow  up  to  become  neglectful  or  destructive  parents 
themselves,  and  the  cycle  begins  anew. 

Mothers  and  fathers  abandon  their  children,  sometimes  for  a few  days  to 
go  on  a bender,  sometimes  for  longer  stretches  when  they're  sent  away  to 


prison . 

Some  of  the  children  are  taken  in  by  relatives,  often  grandparents . 
Others  are  shuttled  through  a series  of  foster  homes.  And  some  more  or 
less  raise  themselves. 

Many  of  these  neglected  children  have  learning  disabilities  and  behavior 
disorders.  Some  have  mental  illnesses  that  aren't  identified  until  they 
commit  a serious  crime.  Many  are  physically  or  sexually  abused.  Starved 
for  family,  they  find  substitutes  in  gangs.  Many  abuse  drugs  and  alcohol. 

A statewide  study  of  ninth-graders  in  the  mid-1990s  found  that  Cass  County 
had  the  highest  rate  of  heavy  drug  and  alcohol  use  and  the  highest  rate  of 
alcohol  abuse  within  their  families.  The  county  also  ranked  first  in 
numbers  of  people  admitted  to  detoxification  centers. 

Police,  prosecutors  and  judges  in  the  county  estimate  that  at  least  90 
percent  of  Indian  offenders  commit  their  crimes  while  drunk. 

Death  comes  earlier  here.  In  Minnesota,  Indians'  average  life  expectancy 
is  about  eight  years  less  than  for  the  population  as  a whole. 

The  hopelessness  has  surfaced  in  a string  of  deaths,  including  the 
beating  deaths  of  Bisson  and  a tourist,  an  arson  that  killed  a young 
mother,  a drug  overdose  that  killed  a teenage  girl,  the  fatal  shooting  of 
a young  father  and  the  death  of  a teenage  boy  who  was  run  over  while  lying 
on  a highway  - all  in  less  than  two  years. 

As  a result  of  those  six  deaths,  five  other  young  people  are  in  prison, 
one  awaits  sentencing  and  three  await  trial. 

A year  before  this  string  began,  hopelessness  boiled  over  in  another 
murder  case  involving  two  particularly  troubled  Ojibwe  children  - Darryl 
Headbird  and  Sierra  Goodman. 

Tract  33 

Ernestine  Morgan  gave  birth  to  Darryl  Headbird  on  Sept.  23,  1986.  Not 
long  after  - some  say  a few  days,  Morgan  herself  says  a few  months  - she 
left,  and  Darryl  rarely  saw  her  after  that.  The  boy's  father,  Darryl  Sr., 
didn't  think  he  could  care  for  a baby,  so  he  asked  his  mother  for  help. 

Helen  Headbird  lived  in  a crackerbox  house  on  Tract  33,  a cluster  of 
run-down  government  houses  and  mobile  homes  on  the  northern  edge  of  Cass 
Lake.  Tract  33,  also  known  as  Moccasin  Flats,  is  home  to  a few  hundred  of 
Leech  Lake's  most  impoverished  Indians. 

It  is  not  much  of  a place  for  a baby. 

On  Tract  33,  it's  not  uncommon  to  see  an  adult  staggering  at  midday, 
teenagers  passing  a joint  in  plain  sight,  or  a diapered  toddler  waddling 
unsupervised  down  the  street.  Gang  members  deal  drugs  and  sometimes  take 
shots  at  one  another. 

People  sometimes  settle  scores  by  setting  fire  to  their  enemy's  house. 
The  charred  shells  can  stand  for  months. 

Still,  Helen  knew  her  grandson  was  better  off  with  her  than  with  either 
parent . 

Such  family  arrangements  are  common  on  the  reservation,  where  nearly  5 
percent  of  adults  age  30  and  older  are  caring  for  grandchildren,  a rate 
seven  times  greater  than  for  the  state  as  a whole. 

So  for  seven  years,  Darryl  lived  on  Tract  33  with  his  grandmother.  When 
Darryl  was  7,  his  grandmother  got  sick,  and  he  moved  out  to  the  country  to 
live  with  his  father.  Darryl  Sr.'s  two-bedroom  house  was  in  a grove  of 
aspen  and  hardwoods  10  miles  north  of  Cass  Lake.  Young  Darryl  had  acres  of 
forest  to  play  in,  but  he  felt  uncomfortable.  The  house  was  isolated. 
Things  there  felt  strange. 

His  father  had  left  his  lumber-mill  job  after  injuring  his  back,  and  he 
went  on  welfare.  The  emotional  and  mental  problems  that  he  had  wrestled 
with  for  years  grew  worse. 

Family  members  said  Darryl  Sr.  suspected  that  the  farmer  across  the  road 
was  poisoning  their  water.  Darryl  Sr.  claimed  that  he  was  the  real  author 
of  the  script  for  the  movie  "Men  in  Black."  He  refused  to  get  a telephone 
because  he  feared  wiretaps.  He  wrote  long,  rambling  letters  to  judges  and 
then-U.S.  Attorney  General  3anet  Reno. 

Not  long  after  young  Darryl  moved  in,  a Beltrami  County  judge  looked  at 
Darryl  Sr.'s  record  of  intimidation  and  threats  against  a former 
girlfriend,  with  whom  he'd  had  a daughter,  and  ordered  him  to  stay  away 


from  the  little  girl. 

But  no  mother  went  to  court  to  protect  Darryl  Dr.  No  judge  heard  how  his 
dad  once  belt-whipped  the  boy  for  spilling  coffee. 

Photographs  show  that  Darryl  Sr.  let  garbage  pile  up  in  the  kitchen. 

This  attracted  rats,  which  he  poisoned.  Darryl  Dr.  said  he  wasn't  allowed 
to  join  after-school  activities.  Stuck  at  home,  he  learned  how  to  skin 
deer  and  put  down  rabid  dogs.  The  boy  said  his  father  let  him  look  at 
pornography,  claiming  that  it  would  make  him  a man. 

Sometimes  Darryl  Sr.'s  mind  seemed  clearer,  and  he'd  talk  about  the 
history  of  their  family  and  tribe.  One  night,  the  boy  remembers,  his  dad 
called  him  out  onto  the  back  porch  to  look  at  the  stars  as  frogs  chirped 
in  the  nearby  swamp. 

Darryl  Sr.  told  him  that  those  were  the  same  stars  their  Indian 
ancestors  had  studied  when  they  roamed  freely  through  the  north  woods. 

Then  came  the  invasion  of  white  explorers,  fur-traders,  soldiers  and 
missionaries.  Eventually,  the  government  forced  the  Ojibwe  onto 
reservations . 

Darryl's  ancestors  were  relegated  to  shacks  in  villages  such  as  Cass 
Lake,  Ball  Club  and  Inger.  They  existed  on  low-wage  jobs  or  government 
handouts.  The  federal  government  prohibited  their  religious  practices  and 
sent  their  children  to  distant,  English-language  boarding  schools. 

The  Ojibwe  culture  was  systematically  dismantled.  The  new  culture 
offered  a way  to  forget  - alcohol.  Alcohol  wreaked  havoc  on  generations  of 
Indian  families. 

For  the  Headbirds,  its  legacy  can  be  found  in  the  Prince  of  Peace 
Cemetery  north  of  Cass  Lake.  Many  Headbirds  lie  there,  in  graves  mounded 
in  the  Indian  tradition.  Most  died  prematurely,  sometimes  violently,  and 
alcohol  was  usually  a factor. 

Darryl's  uncle,  Randy  Headbird  Sr.,  died  in  1993  at  age  42  after 
slitting  his  wrists  in  the  back  of  a squad  car.  An  alcoholic,  he  was  being 
taken  to  the  Cass  County  jail  for  cutting  his  girlfriend  with  a knife 
while  drunk. 

Darryl's  cousin,  Brenton  Headbird,  died  at  14.  The  death  certificate 
says  he  killed  himself  by  running  in  front  of  a car. 

Another  burial  mound  belongs  to  Darryl's  aunt,  Patricia  Headbird.  She 
died  at  47  from  lung  cancer  and  chronic  hepatitis  after  years  of 
struggling  with  alcoholism. 

And  a small  mound  marks  the  grave  of  Darryl's  brother,  Ronald.  He  was  a 
year  old  when  he  died  in  1986.  He  was  run  over  by  his  parents'  car  in 
their  driveway  on  Tract  33,  three  weeks  before  Darryl  was  born.  His 
parents  told  police  the  car  slipped  into  neutral  and  rolled  while  children 
played  in  it. 

Hearing  voices 

When  Darryl  was  12,  he  found  a way  to  escape,  if  only  in  his 
imagination:  His  father  bought  a box  of  horror  movies  at  a rummage  sale, 
and  the  boy  watched  "Halloween"  and  "Dracula"  and  others  over  and  over 
again . 

He  felt  drawn  to  the  macabre  themes.  He  listened  to  heavy  metal  bands  - 
Korn,  Coal  Chamber,  Cradle  of  Filth.  He  read  about  vampirism  and  Satanism. 

Like  his  father,  he  sometimes  said  things  that  struck  people  as  odd.  He 
talked  to  himself.  He  said  he  heard  voices  and  saw  balls  of  light  fly  out 
of  people. 

He  toyed  with  the  idea  of  suicide.  Once,  he  said,  he  sat  with  the  barrel 
of  a gun  in  his  mouth  and  his  thumb  on  the  trigger,  and  another  time  he 
picked  up  a handful  of  rat  poison  and  stared  at  it,  daring  himself  to 
swallow  it. 

He  was  artistic,  but  he  found  learning  basic  subjects  slow  and  difficult. 
His  school  had  a high  percentage  of  children  with  learning  disabilities. 

In  2002,  18  percent  of  Cass  Lake-Bena  High  School's  students  had  learning 
disabilities  severe  enough  to  qualify  them  for  special  education  services 
vs.  11  percent  for  the  state  as  a whole. 

Education  officials  say  that  with  some  of  the  kids,  fetal  alcohol  damage 
is  a factor.  Some  of  Darryl's  relatives  say  they  believe  he  was  damaged  in 
this  way,  too.  They  say  Ernestine  drank  while  she  was  pregnant,  though  she 


denies  it. 

At  school,  kids  called  Darryl  "Satan's  son"  and  "freak."  But  in  1999,  at 
age  13,  he  met  someone  who  liked  him  just  the  way  he  was. 

He  was  at  a roller  rink  in  Bemidji,  out  on  the  floor,  tripping  and 
catching  himself.  A girl  glided  up  to  him.  Like  Darryl,  she  had  dark  hair 
and  glasses.  She,  too,  was  Indian. 

She  took  Darryl's  hands  and  skated  backward,  gracefully  leading  him. 
"Don't  look  at  your  feet,"  she  says  she  told  him.  "Look  at  my  eyes." 

Sierra  Goodman  had  been  in  and  out  of  foster  homes  since  she  was  2 
months  old,  court  records  show.  By  the  time  she  turned  16,  she  had  lived 
with  20  families  and  had  attended  13  schools,  by  her  own  count. 

Many  of  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation's  children  bounce  from  foster  home  to 
foster  home.  More  than  60  percent  of  children  removed  from  Cass  County 
homes  are  Indian,  though  Indians  account  for  only  21  percent  of  the 
county's  children. 

Every  year  on  her  birthday.  Sierra  said,  she  waited  by  the  window, 
believing  her  mother  would  choose  that  day  to  come  and  get  her.  But  she 
never  did. 

Sierra's  mother,  Alice  Whipple,  drank  while  she  was  pregnant.  When  a 
pregnant  woman  drinks,  the  brain  of  her  fetus  can  fail  to  develop  properly. 

Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  and  its  related  disorders  can  cause  learning 
disabilities,  hyperactivity  and  difficulty  understanding  cause  and  effect. 
Some  medical  research  indicates  that  a large  proportion  of  the  young 
people  in  prison  or  juvenile  detention  have  some  form  of  fetal  alcohol 
brain  damage. 

Studies  suggest  that  it  disproportionately  afflicts  Indian  children. 

Leech  Lake  social  workers  estimate  that  50  to  100  of  the  reservation's 
1,000  Indian  families  have  children  with  this  kind  of  brain  damage  - 
children  such  as  Sierra,  who  has  a diagnosis  of  fetal  alcohol  spectrum 
disorder . 

Long  before  a psychologist  put  a name  to  her  problem.  Sierra  attracted 
the  attention  of  social  workers. 

When  she  was  7,  Sierra  and  her  sisters,  5-year-old  Amber  and  3-year-old 
Velvet,  went  to  live  with  foster  parents  Eugene  and  Carol  Campbell  of 
Bemidji . 

The  Campbells  said  that  Sierra  was  one  of  the  most  heartbreaking  kids 
they  had  ever  seen.  She  arrived  at  their  house  carrying  all  of  her  clothes 
in  a half-full  grocery  sack.  At  first  she  seemed  unable  to  bond  or  trust. 

She  responded  to  their  kindness  by  regressing  and  insisting  that  Carol 
rock  her  to  sleep  each  night.  She  said,  "Mommy,  I wish  I could  get  inside 
of  you."  The  Campbells  showered  her  with  affection.  They  painted  and 
carpeted  her  room  in  her  favorite  color  - pink.  Carol  filled  her  closet 
with  clothes  - purple  and  pink  dresses  for  church,  and  black  patent 
leather  shoes.  They  bought  toys  and  games,  including  a cooking  set  that 
Sierra  liked  most  of  all. 

The  sisters  bounced  down  the  dock  and  jumped  into  the  lake  nearly  every 
nice  day  all  summer. 

After  a year  and  a half,  the  Campbells  began  to  realize  they  were 
violating  an  unwritten  rule  of  foster  care:  They  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  girls.  They  petitioned  the  court  to  adopt  Sierra,  Amber  and  Velvet. 
Sierra  was  happy;  by  now,  she  considered  the  Campbells  to  be  her  mom  and 
dad . 

But  the  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe  did  not.  The  Campbells  were  white,  and 
the  filing  of  those  papers  stirred  a hornet's  nest. 

A 1978  law  - the  federal  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  - requires  that  Indian 
children  be  placed  in  Indian  homes  whenever  possible  to  help  preserve 
tribes  and  Indian  culture. 

While  the  Campbells  said  they  agreed  in  principle  with  the  law,  they 
also  knew  that  Leech  Lake  had  a shortage  of  Indian  foster  families.  None 
of  the  foster  parents  had  been  willing  to  care  long-term  for  all  three 
girls. 

No  one  had  objected  to  the  girls'  prolonged  stay  at  the  Campbells  until 
the  Campbells  wanted  to  make  it  permanent.  When  the  tribe  objected,  the 
county  took  the  girls  away.  But  when  the  girls  proved  too  difficult  for 
the  next  two  foster  families,  the  county  sent  them  back  to  the  Campbells. 


In  May  1993,  the  court  ruled  that  the  Campbells  could  adopt  the  girls, 
but  the  tribe  appealed.  The  legal  battle  that  ensued  continued  for  nearly 
two  years.  Indian  bands  and  adoption  professionals  across  the  nation 
watched  closely.  The  girls  were,  once  again,  removed  from  the  Campbells' 
home. 

The  Minnesota  Court  of  Appeals  sided  with  the  Campbells,  but  the  state 
Supreme  Court  overturned  the  ruling.  That  became  the  last  word;  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  the  case.  By  then  the  Campbells  had 
remortgaged  their  house  and  spent  $80,000  on  attorneys. 

Sierra,  then  11,  was  devastated. 

"We  love  them  so  much,"  she  vented  in  a letter  to  the  state  Supreme 
Court.  "...  You  are  mean,  crude  and  evil  like  the  devil."  Sierra,  Amber 
and  Velvet  were  placed  with  their  aunt  and  uncle,  Melvin  and  Audrey 
Goodman.  The  family  moved  to  a split-level  home  on  a hill  outside  Cass 
Lake. 

Sierra  was  back  in  the  homeland  of  her  ancestors.  But,  she  said,  she 
didn't  feel  at  home. 

Dark  forces 

Over  the  next  three  years.  Sierra  ran  away  seven  times,  trying  to  get 
back  to  the  Campbells.  Late  one  night,  she  sneaked  out  of  the  house, 
walked  the  15  miles  that  separated  them  and  pounded  on  their  door  at  5 a.m. 

Gene  and  Carol  held  her  close  but  explained  that  they  either  had  to  send 
her  back  or  go  to  jail.  As  Gene  walked  her  out  to  a patrol  car.  Sierra 
clung  to  him  and  sobbed. 

Living  with  the  Goodmans,  Sierra  grew  more  and  more  unhappy.  She  said 
she  felt  drawn  by  the  darker  forces  she  sensed  in  horror  movies  and  heavy 
metal  music. 

She  experimented  with  blood-letting.  She  read  about  Satanism.  She  told 
people  she  was  angry  with  God. 

She  described  how  she  tried  several  times  to  kill  herself.  Once,  she 
said,  she  hung  herself  from  a tree,  only  to  get  scared  and  regain  her 
footing.  Another  time  she  climbed  Cass  Lake's  water  tower  but  decided  not 
to  jump. 

One  night,  she  said,  she  piled  sticks  around  the  Goodman  home,  intending 
to  burn  the  house  down  with  them  in  it.  But  she  couldn't  figure  out  how  to 
get  her  sleeping  sisters  out  without  waking  her  uncle  and  aunt,  so  her 
plan  fell  apart. 

The  Goodmans  asked  authorities  for  help.  At  juvenile  detention  homes,  in 
a hospital  psych  ward,  in  another  foster  home.  Sierra,  now  on  the 
antidepressant  Prozac,  insisted  that  all  she  wanted  to  do  was  go  back  to 
the  Campbells. 

In  March  2000,  the  tribe,  concluding  that  all  other  options  had  been 
exhausted,  agreed.  She  and  the  Campbells  had  a joyful  reunion. 

But  Sierra  was  no  longer  the  little  girl  who  wanted  to  be  rocked  to 
sleep.  She  was  a teenager,  angry,  depressed  and  deeply  troubled. 

Once  she  met  Darryl,  they  were  inseparable.  They  dressed  in  black  and 
brushed  liquid  paper  onto  their  eyelids.  They  decided  that  they  were 
vampires  and  shrank  from  garlic  and  the  sun. 

Although  still  children  - Darryl  was  13  and  Sierra  was  16  - they  became 
lovers.  Darryl  wrote  poems  to  her  with  a pen  dipped  in  blood. 

At  school,  students  scattered  and  screamed  when  Sierra  pulled  out  a vial 
of  Darryl's  dried  blood  and  sprinkled  it  over  her  lunch. 

When  the  Campbells  and  some  Headbird  relatives  grew  alarmed  and  tried  to 
limit  the  couple's  contact,  the  two  decided  they  had  had  enough  of  the 
adults  in  their  lives. 

They  planned  to  run  away  and  start  a community  of  devil-worshipping 
teens,  they  said  later.  But  first  they  would  kill  Darryl's  father. 

Sierra's  foster  parents  and  anyone  else  who  tried  to  come  between  them. 

"I  have  a murderous  rage  within  me,"  Sierra  wrote  to  Darryl  in  red  ink. 
"...  Soon,  my  love,  we  shall  take  over  the  world." 

A strange  dream 

They  chose  Memorial  Day  weekend.  The  Campbells  were  out  of  town,  and 
Sierra  was  staying  with  an  aunt.  Darryl,  they  decided,  would  kill  his 


father  and  then  ambush  the  Campbells  upon  their  return. 

Late  that  night,  after  killing  his  dog  with  the  bat,  Darryl  decided  that 
killing  his  father  the  same  way  would  be  too  difficult.  He  put  the  bat 
away  and  waited  for  another  chance. 

In  the  morning,  Darryl's  father  remarked  on  the  strange  dream  he  had  had. 
In  his  dream,  he  said,  his  copper-colored  skin  had  turned  gray. 

Later  that  day,  Darryl  rode  his  bicycle  to  a friend's  house.  No  one  was 
home.  Inside,  he  said,  he  found  a 12-gauge  shotgun  and  shells.  He  sneaked 
them  home. 

Darryl  later  described  what  happened  next: 

That  night,  he  crept  up  and  put  the  muzzle  of  the  Remington  pump  shotgun 
an  inch  or  two  away  from  his  sleeping  father's  head. 

Heart  pounding,  he  watched  his  father's  chest  rise  and  fall.  He  held  his 
breath  and  squeezed  the  trigger. 

A quick  flash  lit  his  father's  face  and  a loud  bang  sounded,  followed  by 
a high-pitched  ringing  in  Darryl's  ears  and  the  sharp,  expanding  smell  of 
burnt  gunpowder. 

And  then,  silence. 

After  a day,  Darryl  recalled,  the  body  had  started  to  smell.  He  washed 
it  with  bleach,  talking  to  it  as  he  worked,  and  covered  it  with  a tarp. 

Then  he  blew  the  corpse  a kiss,  got  on  his  bike  and  pedaled  to  Bemidji. 

Sierra  sneaked  out  of  her  aunt's  house,  and  she  and  Darryl  spent  the 
night  at  her  foster  parents'  home.  In  the  morning,  they  decided  they 
wouldn't  wait  for  the  Campbells  to  come  back;  they  would  run  away. 

Sierra  packed  a special  razor  for  bloodletting,  a red  devil  toy,  a black 
cape  and  a red  and  black  velvet  gown. 

They  hitchhiked  to  Darryl's  house.  He  lifted  the  tarp  to  show  Sierra  his 
father's  body. 

Darryl  stuffed  some  clothes  into  a backpack  along  with  five  CDs,  a 
pocket-sized  skull  and  two  hunting  knives.  They  then  set  off  on  foot  down 
the  highway  toward  Cass  Lake. 

Meanwhile,  Gene  and  Carol  Campbell  had  returned  to  find  Sierra  missing. 
They  set  out  separately  - Carol  in  her  van.  Gene  in  his  truck  - to  look 
for  her.  Carol  was  driving  behind  Gene  when  they  came  upon  the  pair 
trudging  up  the  road. 

Darryl  hugged  Sierra  as  if  to  say  goodbye,  slipping  her  a knife  and 
whispering  instructions  in  her  ear. 

All  four  recalled  what  happened  next: 

Darryl  said  he  knew  where  to  aim  - his  dad  once  told  him  the  most 
effective  places  to  stick  a knife  if  he  ever  had  to  kill  someone. 

As  Gene  walked  up  to  Sierra,  Darryl  stepped  behind  him  and  plunged  the 
knife  into  the  base  of  Gene's  neck. 

Carol  screamed.  Gene  was  stunned,  but  he  saw  the  blood  spurting,  and 
from  his  days  as  a military  medic  he  knew  that  he  had  only  seconds  to  act. 
He  slid  his  forefinger  and  thumb  inside  the  wound,  found  the  sliced  artery, 
and  pinched  it  shut. 

He  said:  "Darryl,  you  don't  have  to  do  this."  But  Darryl  was  looking  at 
Sierra.  The  terror  in  her  eyes  told  him  she  wasn't  going  to  do  her  part  - 
she  was  not  going  to  kill  her  foster  mother. 

Carol  ran  to  the  van.  Darryl  bounded  after  her.  Run,  Carol!  Gene 
remembers  yelling  as  he  tried  to  block  Darryl,  who  pushed  past. 

But  the  van  was  locked. 

Carol  ran  on  down  the  highway,  Darryl  at  her  heels.  Both  Sierra  and  Gene 
saw  him  grin  as  he  raised  the  knife. 

With  the  second  stab,  Carol  felt  everything  below  her  shoulders  become 
dead  weight.  Gritty  pavement  rose  and  smacked  her  in  the  face. 

I can't  move!  she  shouted.  Gene  rammed  his  body  into  Darryl's  and  then 
fell  on  top  of  Carol.  He  expected  to  die  there  with  his  wife. 

But  a car  was  approaching. 

Gene  looked  up  and  said:  Darryl,  if  you  stay  here,  you're  going  to  get 
caught!  Take  my  truck  and  go! 

Darryl  and  Sierra  ran  to  the  truck  and  sped  away.  Sierra  at  the  wheel. 


Still  their  daughter 

The  doctors  said  Gene  and  Carol  were  lucky  to  be  alive.  She  spent  two 
months  in  a hospital,  healing  and  learning  to  use  a wheelchair.  The  knife 
had  severed  her  spinal  cord,  paralyzing  her  below  the  shoulders.  Gene 
underwent  three  surgeries. 

They  knew  that  Darryl  and  Sierra  had  been  picked  up  almost  right  away. 

But  even  as  Carol  and  Gene  recovered,  they  wanted  Sierra  back.  In  their 
hearts,  they  said,  she  was  still  their  daughter. 

Dust  days  after  getting  out  of  the  hospital.  Gene  pushed  Carol's 
wheelchair  into  a juvenile  detention  center  in  Bemidji,  where  Sierra  was 
being  held.  All  three  of  them  cried. 

Sierra  begged  their  forgiveness.  They  hugged  her.  Gene  said:  You  are  our 
daughter.  We  love  you.  They  told  authorities  that  she  needed  help,  not 
prison.  They  said  she  always  would  have  a home  with  them. 

Darryl  and  Sierra  were  certified  to  stand  trial  as  adults,  but  there 
were  no  trials.  Both  pleaded  guilty,  Darryl  to  murder  and  assault.  Sierra 
to  aiding  Darryl  in  the  assaults  on  the  Campbells  and  to  helping  him 
escape. 

Court-appointed  psychiatrists  concluded  that  Darryl  suffered  from 
schizoaffective  disorder.  This  fairly  rare  mental  illness  has  symptoms  of 
both  schizophrenia  and  a mood  disorder  - depression,  in  Darryl's  case. 

Fetal  alcohol  brain  damage  and  schizoaffective  disorder  can  produce 
similar  behaviors.  But  Darryl  was  never  tested  for  fetal  alcohol  damage. 
This  wasn't  unusual.  A 1998  task  force  warned  that  fetal  alcohol  damage  is 
a major  hidden  cause  of  crime  and  dysfunction  in  the  state.  But  few 
juvenile  offenders  in  Minnesota  are  screened  for  the  disorder. 

Beltrami  County  Attorney  Tim  Faver  said  he  felt  sorry  for  Darryl,  but  he 
also  felt  obligated  to  get  him  off  the  streets. 

Sierra  was  a different  story.  Faver  came  to  believe  that  with  the  right 
kind  of  help,  she  would  no  longer  be  a threat. 

On  Sept.  25,  2001,  the  Campbells  were  at  her  side  when  Dudge  Terrance 
Holter  sentenced  Sierra  to  22  years  in  prison.  He  stayed  the  sentence, 
placed  her  on  probation  for  20  years,  and  ordered  her  into  treatment  at 
Woodland  Hills,  a juvenile  rehabilitation  home  in  Duluth.  He  also  ordered 
her  to  have  no  more  contact  with  Darryl. 

An  aunt's  plan 

Darryl's  mother  had  been  little  more  than  a shadowy  figure  in  his  life, 
but  she  showed  up  for  his  court  appearances.  So  did  his  grandmother  and  a 
few  other  relatives. 

His  Aunt  Tina  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  such  a young  boy  spending  the 
next  30  years  in  prison.  Confinement,  she  thought,  would  crush  his  soul. 
She  had  an  idea  she  shared  with  other  family  members:  At  Darryl's 
sentencing,  she  would  sneak  a gun  into  the  courthouse  and  shoot  him.  Death 
would  save  him  from  decades  of  imprisonment. 

But  she  never  had  the  chance  to  carry  out  her  plan.  The  day  before 
Darryl's  sentencing,  a judge  ordered  her  into  drug  treatment.  She  had  been 
convicted  of  trying  to  pass  a forged  prescription  for  OxyContin,  a 
painkiller  peddled  illegally  on  the  reservation. 

On  Nov.  6,  2001,  Darryl  was  sentenced  to  40  years  in  prison.  With  good 
behavior,  he  would  serve  almost  27  years. 

In  court,  the  judge  granted  him  the  right  to  speak.  Darryl  held  an  eagle 
feather  that  a relative  had  brought,  to  give  him  strength. 

"I  am  sorry  for  the  wrongs  in  my  life  that  I cannot  undo.  I used  to  be  a 
lovable  boy,"  he  said.  " ...  I wish  I could  go  back  to  those  days  when  ... 
people  that  I didn't  even  know  loved  me  for  how  cute  I was.  Now  you  fear 
me. " 

As  Darryl  was  led  away  in  handcuffs,  the  deputy  paused  as  they  passed 
Darryl's  mother.  In  15  years,  she  had  almost  never  touched  him.  But  now, 
as  he  was  heading  off  to  prison,  she  enveloped  him  in  a hug. 

'You'll  always  be  mine' 

A few  months  after  Sierra  arrived  at  Woodland  Hills,  two  ministers  drove 
her  to  a deserted  picnic  ground.  She  held  a T-shirt  that  Darryl  had 


painted  for  her.  Once  one  of  her  most  prized  possessions,  it  featured 
satanic  symbols,  flames  and  skulls. 

The  ministers  built  a fire.  While  they  prayed.  Sierra  held  the  shirt 
over  the  flames.  It  was  a long  time  before  she  let  go. 

Even  as  it  burned.  Sierra  said  later,  she  felt  the  shirt  speaking  to 
her:  "They're  deceiving  you.  You'll  always  be  mine."  She  shivered. 

During  the  year  and  a half  Sierra  lived  at  Woodland  Hills,  she  underwent 
intensive  therapy  and  continued  high  school  classes.  She  graduated  last 
May.  A month  later.  Woodland  Hills  released  her  to  a group  home. 

On  Duly  28,  Sierra,  now  19,  appeared  in  court  once  again  - this  time  on 
a happier  occasion.  Carol,  64,  and  Gene,  49,  were  by  her  side.  It  took  10 
brief  minutes  for  their  adoption  petition  to  be  granted.  At  long  last. 
Sierra  Goodman  became  Sierra  Campbell. 

"We're  hoping  for  a much  better  future,"  Carol  said,  reaching  up  from 
her  wheelchair  to  hug  her  daughter. 

Sierra's  little  sisters  have  not  been  as  lucky.  Cass  County  removed  them 
from  the  Goodman  home  after  hearing  evidence  of  problems  there.  The 
Goodmans  voluntarily  gave  up  their  parental  rights  to  the  girls.  A judge 
sent  Amber,  17,  and  Velvet,  15,  to  separate  treatment  facilities  for 
troubled  young  people.  The  Goodmans  did  not  respond  to  requests  for 
interviews . 

In  prison 

On  Dan.  30,  2003,  a guard  escorted  Darryl  into  the  visitation  room  at 
the  115-year-old  granite  prison  just  outside  of  St.  Cloud. 

Barely  16,  he  was  the  second-youngest  inmate  in  Minnesota's  adult  prison 
system.  He  was  already  more  than  a year  into  his  sentence.  His  visitor,  a 
reporter,  was  his  first. 

He  works  on  his  GED,  he  said,  and  composes  heavy-metal  songs  on  his 
guitar.  He  paints  pictures,  mostly  in  blue  and  black.  He  reads  the  Satanic 
Bible  and  pinpricks  tattoos  of  satanic  symbols  on  his  arms.  He  calls 
himself  "D."  He  fights  and  gets  thrown  into  segregation.  He  lies  on  the 
cot  in  his  10-by-12-foot  cell  and  stares  up  at  a Britney  Spears  poster. 

He  has  not  heard  from  Sierra  or  tried  to  contact  her.  His  mother  has  not 
written . 

"Its  almost  as  if  my  past  life  was  all  a dream,"  he  wrote  later  to  the 
reporter.  "I  sometimes  think  that  this  place  isn't  real.  Like  when  I wake 
up  in  the  morning.  . . . but  every  morning,  in  that  one  moment  before  I 
remember,  I truly  wonder  where  I'm  at.  ... 

"And  please  try  not  to  make  me  look  like  some  type  of  monster." 

One  hundred  fifty  miles  to  the  north,  on  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation,  the 
pines  whisper  above  Prince  of  Peace  Cemetery.  Another  mound  lies  in  the 
Headbird  area.  Someone  has  given  it  a stone  border  and  stuck  an  eagle 
feather  and  an  American  flag,  now  faded,  into  the  dirt. 

A small  metal  marker  reads:  Darryl  Kent  Headbird  Sr.,  1959-2001. 

Murdered  by  his  second  son,  he  is  buried  quite  near  his  first  son. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Former  B.C.  judge  admits  to  sex  assaults  against  4 teen  girls 
By  DANE  ARMSTRONG 
With  a report  from  CTV 
May  4,  2004 

For  more  than  two  decades,  David  Ramsay  was  a respected  jurist  in  the 
rough-and-rumble  northern  B.C.  city  of  Prince  George.  Yesterday,  the 


former  provincial  judge  became  a defendant,  admitting  to  a stream  of 
disturbing  sex  charges  against  teenage  girls. 

With  his  wife  and  victims  looking  on,  the  61-year-old  retired  judge 
stunned  a crowded  courtroom  by  pleading  guilty  to  three  counts  of  buying 
sex  from  minors,  one  count  of  sexual  assault  causing  bodily  harm  and  one 
count  of  breach  of  trust  relating  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  surprise  guilty  plea  was  made  just  minutes  into  what  was  supposed  to 
have  been  a three-week  trial.  Five  other  charges  against  Mr.  Ramsay  were 
stayed . 

The  four  victims  are  aboriginal  women.  At  the  time  of  the  assaults,  they 
were  all  under  18  and  one  was  12. 

Reading  from  an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  special  prosecutor  Dennis 
Murray  confirmed  what  some  prostitutes  in  Prince  George  had  been  saying 
for  years:  that  the  judge  was  also  a john. 

In  one  attack,  he  picked  up  a 16-year-old  prostitute,  drove  outside  town 
where  the  two  agreed  he  pay  $150  for  sex.  But  he  flew  into  a rage  when  she 
asked  him  to  use  a condom,  smashing  her  head  on  the  dash  of  his  car  until 
she  bled  and  chasing  after  her  when  she  tried  to  escape.  He  caught  up  to 
her  on  the  highway  and  sexually  assaulted  her  before  she  ran  away.  The 
girl  later  recognized  him  in  the  courthouse  when  she  was  appearing  as  a 
witness  in  another  case. 

In  other  instances,  he  slapped  the  girls,  chased  them,  simulated  rough 
sex  or  left  them  naked  on  the  highway.  He  also  called  them  names  and 
threatened  one  girl  with  death. 

Calling  the  crimes  "callous"  and  "abhorrent,"  Mr.  Murray  said  Mr.  Ramsay 
abused  his  position  of  trust  and  authority,  believing  he  was  "untouchable. 

Mr.  Murray  said  the  girls  were  young  and  vulnerable,  suffering  the 
attendant  problems  that  come  with  life  on  the  street.  They  used  drugs  and 
had  been  abused  by  others,  and  some  were  suicidal. 

Mr.  Murray  said  the  judge  was  aware  of  the  damage  he  was  inflicting  on 
the  girls,  yet  he  regarded  them  as  "unworthy." 

Mr.  Ramsay  is  to  be  sentenced  on  Dune  1 and  Mr.  Murray  is  seeking  a jail 
sentence  of  five  years.  The  crimes  date  to  1992,  the  year  after  Mr.  Ramsay 
was  appointed  to  the  bench. 

In  court,  the  victims  hugged  one  another  and  cried.  All  the  girls  had  at 
one  time  appeared  in  Mr.  Ramsay's  court.  At  the  time  of  the  attacks,  they 
were  12,  14,  15,  and  16. 

The  former  judge  began  his  career  as  a legal-aid  lawyer  in  the  1970s 
before  moving  on  to  practise  at  various  firms.  As  a judge,  he  had  a 
reputation  as  fair  and  hard-working  in  this  city  of  75,000. 

Harry  Pierre,  tribal  council  chief  of  the  Carrier  Sekani  First  Nation 
near  Prince  George,  said  the  crimes  were  unconscionable,  leaving  the  women 
with  crippling,  life-long  problems. 

"The  young  ladies  - their  lives  have  been  wrecked,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Pierre  said  the  judge's  actions  have  the  ring  of  crimes  committed  in 
a "corrupt.  Third  World  country"  - not  Canada.  "A  judge  is  supposed  to 
uphold  the  law,"  he  said.  "You  think  you're  safe  and  sound." 

Mr.  Pierre  said  he  would  like  to  see  a review  of  all  Mr.  Ramsay's  cases 
that  involved  aboriginal  people. 

The  case  against  Mr.  Ramsay  made  headlines  across  the  province  last  year 
when  nine  sex  charges  were  announced,  alleging  offences  against  four  girls 

Rumours  about  Mr.  Ramsay  first  swirled  in  1999  when  RCMP  received  a 
complaint  about  him.  In  the  summer  of  2002,  he  was  removed  from  duty  after 
B.C.  Chief  ludge  Carol  Baird  learned  there  was  a criminal  investigation. 

He  resigned  abruptly  in  October  of  2002,  the  day  a special  prosecutor  was 
appointed  to  investigate  accusations  that  he  sexually  exploited  teenage 
girls  between  1992  and  2001. 

Early  on,  there  were  grumblings  that  the  justice  system  was  treating  the 
ex- judge  with  kid  gloves.  At  his  first  court  hearing  last  spring,  he  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  courtroom  through  a side  door,  bypassing  the  public 
Copyright  c.  2004  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Missing  native  teens  ignored:  chief 
April  24,2004 

WINNIPEG  - The  chief  of  a northern  Manitoba  reserve  where  two  teens  have 
disappeared  says  missing  aboriginal  youths  draw  less  attention  than  those 
involving  non-aboriginal  children. 

Moses  Okimaw,  of  the  Manto  Sipi  First  Nation,  compared  the  cases  of  the 
two  teens  missing  from  his  reserve  to  the  case  of  Dru  Sjodin,  a 22-year- 
old  University  of  North  Dakota  student. 

Sjodin 's  body  was  found  this  month  after  she  disappeared  November  22nd. 
Okimaw  says  people  from  Manitoba  went  to  North  Dakota  to  help  look  for 
the  woman  but  he  says  there  is  no  similar  outrage  when  an  aboriginal 
disappears . 

Police  have  appealed  for  help  in  finding  the  teens. 

Sunshine  Wood  was  16  when  she  was  last  reported  seen  in  Winnipeg 
February  20th. 

Dwayne  Ross  was  18  when  he  was  last  reported  seen  in  Thompson  on  October 
1st. 

Both  teens  are  from  Manto  Sipi  at  Gods  River,  about  850  kilometres 
northeast  of  Winnipeg. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Canadian  Press. 
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filename=" PELTIER" 
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Native  American  prisoner  to  fight  on 
by  Chris  Summers 
BBC  News  Online 
April  24,  2004 

Native  American  activist  Leonard  Peltier  has  spent  28  years  in  prison  for 
a crime  he  says  he  did  not  commit  - the  cold-blooded  murder  of  two  FBI 
agents  on  an  Indian  reservation  in  the  summer  of  1975.  On  Friday,  as 
another  activist  was  jailed  for  life  for  a murder  on  the  same  reservation, 
BBC  News  Online  spoke  to  Peltier's  lawyer  Barry  Bachrach. 

A ticker  on  the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee  website  counts  the 
days,  hours,  minutes  and  seconds  that  he  has  served  in  prison. 

It  currently  stands  at  10,305  days. 

Peltier  was  convicted  of  the  murder,  on  26  Dune  1975,  of  FBI  agents  lack 
Coler  and  Ron  Williams. 

The  pair  had  been  involved  in  a firefight  with  members  of  the  American 
Indian  Movement  (Aim)  on  a property,  known  as  the  lumping  Bull  site,  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

Both  were  finished  off,  at  close  range,  by  their  killers. 

Peltier  has  always  admitted  he  was  on  the  lumping  Bull  site  on  that  day 
but  he  claims  he  escaped,  along  with  other  Aim  activists,  before  the 
agents  were  killed. 

'He  knows  who  did  it' 

His  lawyer,  Barry  Bachrach,  told  BBC  News  Online:  "He  has  heard  rumours 
about  who  did  it  but  he  will  not  reveal  it." 


Mr  Bachrach  is  currently  preparing  an  appeal,  challenging  the  Parole 
Commission's  right  to  set  Peltier's  parole  date,  bearing  in  mind  its 
record  of  "arbitrary  and  capricious"  decisions. 

On  Friday  a former  AIM  activist,  Arlo  Looking  Cloud,  was  jailed  for  life 
for  the  murder  of  a colleague,  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash,  whose  body  was 
found  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  in  February  1976.  The  trial  heard  she 
was  killed  because  she  was  suspected  of  being  an  FBI  informant. 

Pine  Ridge  is  home  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  tribe,  whose  famous  ancestor  was 
the  warrior  Crazy  Horse. 

Mr  Bachrach  said:  "Arlo's  trial  was  a farce.  It  was  a set-up.  This  was 
not  a trial  about  Arlo  Looking  Cloud.  They  couldn't  care  less  about  Arlo. 

It  was  about  putting  to  rest  the  AIM  and  getting  some  more  shots  in  at 
Leonard.  They  want  to  make  sure  he  never  gets  out." 

He  said:  "What  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  this  (Pine  Ridge) 
was  a war  zone.  At  the  time  - between  1973  and  1976  - it  was  known  as  the 
"reign  of  terror" . 

'Terrorising  people' 

"During  this  time  Dick  Wilson  (the  former  tribal  chief,  now  deceased) 
hired  a group  known  as  the  Guardians  Of  the  Oglala  Nation  (Goon),  and  they 
were  terrorising  people. 

"Wilson  was  leasing  and  hiring  land,  rich  with  uranium  deposits,  to 
energy  companies. 

"The  US  Government  and  the  FBI  were  supporting  Dick  Wilson  and  his  Goons, 
who  committed  more  than  60  murders  which  were  uninvestigated." 

Mr  Bachrach  said:  "The  only  one  of  these  60  murders  which  anybody  has 
bothered  to  reinvestigate  was  Anna  Mae's." 

Arlo  Looking  Cloud's  trial  heard  evidence  from  Darlene  "Kamook"  Nichols, 
the  former  wife  of  one-time  Aim  leader  Dennis  Banks. 

She  claimed  Anna  Mae  was  challenged  about  being  an  FBI  informant  at  a 
convention  in  New  Mexico  in  Dune  1975. 

Ms  Nichols  testified  that  Peltier  threatened  Anna  Mae  with  a gun  and 
added:  "She  told  him  that  if  he  believed  that  he  should  go  ahead  and  shoot 
her . " 

Mr  Bachrach  said  he  visited  Peltier  last  week  at  Leavenworth 
penitentiary  in  Kansas:  "I  asked  Leonard  about  what  Kamook  said.  He  said 
he  was  asked  to  inquire  of  Anna  Mae  if  she  was  working  for  the  FBI  and  he 
took  her  into  a teepee  in  Farmington,  New  Mexico  to  talk  to  her.  But  it's 
false  to  say  he  struck  a gun  in  her  mouth." 

Ms  Nichols  also  told  the  trial  that  Anna  Mae  had  said  Peltier  later 
bragged  about  killing  the  two  FBI  agents. 

Mr  Bachrach  said:  "This  case  was  nothing  more  than  smearsay.  They 
coached  Kamook  and  she  admitted  she  had  been  paid  $40,000  by  the  FBI.  Her 
evidence  should  never  have  seen  the  light  of  day." 

' Betrayed ' 

He  said:  "Leonard  feels  very  betrayed  by  Kamook.  It's  very  hurtful  for 
someone  you  think  is  a friend  to  lie  about  you." 

He  added:  "Why  would  he  brag  about  killing  the  agents  if  he  suspected 
she  was  an  informant?" 

Peltier  is  one  of  the  best-known  alleged  miscarriages  of  justice  victims 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  past  he  has  received  messages  of  support  from  Nelson  Mandela,  the 
Dalai  Lama,  British  MP  Tony  Benn  and  numerous  actors,  including  Robert 
Redford  and  Winona  Ryder. 

Mr  Bachrach  said:  "We  are  not  going  to  go  away.  This  is  an  injustice  and 
a government  cover-up  and  we  are  just  not  going  to  go  away  until  Leonard 
is  released  and  even  when  he  is  released  we  will  not  go  away." 

He  recently  wrote  to  the  US  Congress  asking  them  to  widen  an 
investigation  into  FBI  misconduct  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  (involving 
mafia  boss  lames  "Whitey"  Bulger)  to  include  alleged  misconduct  among  FBI 
agents  in  South  Dakota  in  the  1970s. 

Copyright  c.  2004  BBC  News. 
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Date:  Wed,  28  Apr  2004  22:45:14  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  charmaine  oldman  <buzzlightyear952000@yahoo . com> 

Sub j : Prison  Pow  Wow 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

The  Native  American  brothers  at  Arizona  State  Prison  Complex  - Lewis  in 
Buckeye  (Morey  Unit)  are  in  need  of  volunteers  for  their  First  Annual 
Spiritual  Pow  Wow.  They  are  seeking  drummers,  dancers,  speakers, 
entertainer  (e.g.  flute  player)  and  medicine  man/woman. 

The  Pow  Wow  is  Dune  20,  2004,  the  time  has  not  been  confirmed. 

For  further  information  and  if  interest  in  attending  their  First  Annual 
Pow  Wow  please  contact  the  following  individuals: 

Chaplain  Baldwen  at  (623)  386-6160 
or 

Frank  Espinoza  #38044 
P.O.  Box  3300  3A  #21 
Buckeye,  AZ  85326 


"RE : Rustywire:  Fie  was  sitting  at  the  Mall"  

Date:  Wed,  28  Apr  2004  08:40:47  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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http: //www. geocities . com/SoFlo/Nook/1574/Starmtn/mall . html 

He  Was  Sitting  at  the  Mall 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

He  sat  alone  at  Rio  West  Mall  in  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  I almost  past  him 
and  looked  twice....  he  sat  alone,  he  was  dirty,  hair  going  every  which 
way,  his  head  tilted  to  the  side.  Everyone  said,  stay  away  from  that 
Glahnee  (wino) . 

His  wife  had  called  me  some  days  before,  have  you  seen  him,  he  left  from 
work  early  payday  and  he's  not  home,  if  you  get  a chance  look  for  him.... 
it  was  him.... we  had  played  together  in  the  shadows  at  Mount  Eldon  camp.... 
we  went  to  junior  high,  we  were  Flag  Eagles  then  Shiprock  Chieftains ...  I 
had  slept  at  his  house  on  more  than  one  occasion... 

We  had  been  drafted  the  same  year..Gesho  (Look  at  that),  I heard  them 
say,  he  doesn't  belong  here,  they  should  do  something  people  passing  would 

say his  mother  died  when  he  was  young.... I went  over  to  him,  he  surely 

did  smell  bad  it  is  true come  home  with  me  my  friend,  it's  me.... so  we 

left today  he  stands  with  his  children,  working  and  has  found  a 

place,  we  joke  about  arranging  a marriage  between  my  son  and  his  daughter 
His  wife  is  his  strength,  she  is  a good  woman... I haven't  seen  him  for  a 
while  but  I know  if  the  time  should  come  when  I would  need  a helping  hand 
that  he  will  be  there.  For  now  I wish  him  well  and  he  has  found  his  way 
and  I have  not  seen  him  on  the  streets  for  a long  time... so  it  is  said, 
when  you  see  them  the  glahnees,  they  each  have  story  to  tell... 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE;  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  


Date:  Sun,  2 May  2004  14:28:38  -1000 


From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub  j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  May  3-9 

MEI 

May 

Ikiiki 

3 

True  peace  lives  within  the  wondering  heart. 

4 

There  was  never  a dreamer,  never  a visionary,  who  did  not  know  the 
virtues  of  nature. 

5 

Find  the  perfect  music  of  the  spirit,  and  know  fulfillment. 

6 

Dance  the  joy  your  heart  feels. 

7 

Feel  the  winds  blowing  through  you,  cleansing  your  spirit  of  all 
sorrow. 

8 

The  joyous  heart  has  as  many  blessings  as  the  stars  in  the  sky,  na 
hoku . 

9 

Give  me  the  wings  of  a bird,  and  I will  possess  all  the  world! 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"Re:  Hawkdancer  Poem:  Wind  Talker"  

Date:  Wed,  14  Apr  2004  19:18:16  EDT 

From:  Charles  Hawkdancer  Myrick  <Drakemage@AOL.COM> 

Sub j : Poem:  Wind  Talker 

Mailing  List:  INDIAN-HERITAGE-L@LISTSERV.INDIANA.EDU 

Siyo  nigada  (Hello  everyone) 

Here  is  a poem  I just  finished  while  walking  in  the  yard. 

I hope  you  all  like  it. 

Hawkdancer  of  the  AniKawi  ('\o/') 

Tsalagi  ale  utlvquodi  vhnai  nasgi 
(Cherokee  and  proud  of  it) 


Wind  talker 
By:  Hawkdancer 

Wind  talker, 
what  does  it  say. 
Legend  of  old, 
what  does  it  say. 
Lesson  of  new, 
what  does  it  say. 

Wind  talker, 
what  does  it  say. 
Lessons  of  life, 
what  does  it  teach. 
Way  of  life, 
what  does  it  teach. 


RE:  Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Mon,  3 May  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub  j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Augusta  Pow-Wow 
May  7-8,  2004 

Sponsored  by  the  Augusta  Pow-Wow  Association 
Please  come  join  us  at  our  new  location: 

The  A3CC  on  Three  3 Road  Augusta,  GA 
Flead  Singer  - Billy  Florse 
Flead  Man  - Mark  Alexander 
Flead  lady  - Teresa  Alexander 
Arena  Director  - Orville  Gates 
Craft  Contest  - Raffles  & Auction 
Approximated  Times: 

Friday  6:30PM  - Grand  Entry 
Saturday  12:30-3PM  - Gourd  Dance 
3:00-4:30  - Intertribal 
7:00PM  - Grand  Entry 

Auction  to  Immediately  follow  Saturday  Night  Dance 
Information:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)  771-1221 
Email:  krazywilly@knology.net 
Pets  welcomed  on  a leash 
(Owners  MUST  clean  up  behind  their  pets) 


Date:  Mon,  3 May  2004  14:21:52  -0700 

From:  Patricia  Gunter-Flernandez  <BearTurtle@NATIVEWEB.NET> 
Sub j : Upcoming  Pow  Wow 

Mailing  List:  FN  <FIRST_NATIONS@HOME . EASE . LSOFT.COM> 

Stanford  campus  May  7-9,  2004. 

The  Stanford  Powwow  is  held  every  Mother's  Day  Weekend. 
Open  to  the  Public  | Rain  or  Shine. 

Donation  for  admission. 

http: //www. Stanford . ed u/group/ powwow/ 


Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  GA 
Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

ALL  VETERANS  INVITED! ! ! 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Grand  Entry  Sat  12  Noon  Sun  1 PM 

Flosted  by  Native  American  Flonor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 

Flost  Drum:  Buffalo  Fleart 

Guest  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Flead  Man:  Derry  Smith 

Flead  Lady:  Ellen  Rasco 

Emcee:  Gary  Smith 

AD:  Tommy  Smith 

No  Drugs,  Alcohol  or  bad  attitudes. 

Bring  your  blankets  and  lawn  chairs. 

Info:  Doey  Pierce  404  377  4950 
or  Sam  Flinson  770  546  7191 
or  Derry  Lang  256  492  5217 


Dune  4-6,  2004 

Blackwater  Creek  American  Indian  Festival  and  Pow-wow 


At  Black  Water  Creek  RV  Park 

off  Airport  Road  & Curry  Highway  (Hwy.  257) 

Jasper,  Alabama 

This  event  is  sponsored  by  Native  American  Girl  Scout  Troop  #389 
and  Aracoma  Boy  Scout  Drum  and  Dance  Team. 

Admission  donation:  $5.00  - adults;  $1.00  for  Seniors  & students. 

Head  Man:  Bill  Jolly  (Ojibwa); 

Head  Lady:  Betsy  Jolly  (Echota  Cherokee); 

Head  Veteran:  don  Nelson  (Potawami) : 

Junior  Head  Man:  TBD; 

Junior  Head  Lady:  TBD; 

Arena  Director:  Little  Hawk  Gatty  (Cherokee); 

Emcee:  John  Ferguson  (Creek); 

Storyteller:  Vickie  King  (Cherokee  Tribe  of  NE  Alabama) 
and  Steve  Bison  (CRIC); 

Host  Northern  Drum:  TBD; 

Host  Southern  Drum:  Caney  Creek  Singers; 

Invited  Drums  include:  Gun  Powder  River  singers; 

Aracoma  Lightning  Singers  & NoNaMe  Singers. 

All  traditional  drums  are  welcome. 

Ambassador  contest  for  those  age  11  to  21  at  time  of  event. 

This  is  for  males  and  females. 

Contact  kcooper@uabmc.edu  related  to  details. 

Gourd  dance  will  be  available  at  10  AM  on  Saturday 
and  12  Noon  on  Sunday. 

Prayer  Circle  will  be  conducted  by  Paul  Whitehawk  & Elizabeth  Lightwalker 
Host  Motel:  Holiday  Inn  Express  205-302-6400  ($57.00  + tax); 

RV  camping  is  $12.00  per  night,  tent  camping  is  $5.00  per  night. 

Schedule : 

Friday:  gates  open  at  4pm,  Call-in  Songs  & Opening  Ceremonies  at  6 PM, 
Social  Dancing  begins  at  7 PM,  Round  Robin  Trade  Blanket  at  9:30  PM. 
Saturday:  Gates  Open  at  9 AM;  Grand  Entry  at  10:30  AM,  Benefit 
Auction/Flute  Playing/Story  Telling  begin  at  2 PM,  Dancing  resumes  at  3 
PM,  Benefit  Auction/Storytelling  at  5 PM,  Evening  Grand  Entry  at  6 PM, 
Round  Robin  Trade  Blanket  at  9:30  PM. 

Sunday:  Gates  Open/Church  Services  at  10  AM,  Benefit  Auction  at  noon. 
Grand  Entry  at  1 PM,  Closing  at  4:30pm. 

For  more  information,  call  Karen  Cooper  at  205-648-2529 
Paul  Eulenstein  at  205-221-9071 
E-mail  kcooper@uabmc.edu 

Or  check  out  the  website  at  http://children.laccesshost.com 
The  Blackwater  Creek  site  is  a beautiful  one,  with  RV  sites  and 
primitive  camping  areas  along  a creek.  The  RV  park  was  developed  from  a 
family  farm  owned  by  Mr  Deavor's  father  and  grandfather.  He  developed 
it  to  do  Blue  grass  festivals  and  it  is  only  3 years  old.  On  the  hill 
up  from  the  RV  sites  is  the  showers  and  the  dance  circle.  There  is 
electricitry  at  this  area  and  limited  water  hook-up. 


Date:  Thursday,  April  29,  2004  03:07  am 
From:  Dale  Mitchell  <aesitsi-icg@webtv.net> 

Sub j : May  Events 

The  following  are  more  listings  of  Native  American  events.  Please  feel 
free  to  share  with  others.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  receive  these  listings, 
send  an  e-mail  to  aesitsi-icg@webtv.net  & ask  to  be  removed  from  the 
mailing  list. 

May  1-2:  Creek  Removal  Commemorative  Indian  Festival  - at  Spring  Park  in 
Tuscumbia,  AL,  this  event  pays  homage  to  the  Creek  Indian  people  who 
were  forcibly  removed  from  their  Alabama  homelands  in  1835  & 1836.  The 
festival  is  sponsored  by  The  Alabama  Indian  Association,  admission  is 
free  & the  public  is  invited. 

There  will  be  a special  ceremony  to  honor  all  veterans.  Attractions 
include:  Native  American  drumming  & dancing;  Indian  flute  music;  Native 
American  food,  craft  demonstrations  & exhibits;  artifact  displays; 


attendance  by  Native  American  Warrior  Society  & Honor  Guard. 

Hours  are  10:00am  - 6:00pm  Saturday  & 11:00am  - 5:00pm  Sunday.  For  more 
information,  you  can  try  the  following  contacts:  (Moulton,  AL)  Millard 
Shelton  256-350-9162,  Freddie  Stephenson  256-974-7695;  (Tuscumbia) 

Colbert  Co.  Tourism  Bureau  800-344-0783,  Bryan  Hamlin  256-314-0220, 

Mayor  Wade  Gann  256-383-5463,  3ohn  McWilliams  256-762-2177;  (Huntsville) 
Dave  Sanderson  256-830-9022;  (Athens/Decatur)  lack  Stone  256-233-0349  or 
jackstone@pclnet.net.  There  is  also  a website  at:  www.aiassoc.org  & 
e-mail  contact  at  creek@aiassoc.org.  All  drums  & dancers  are  welcome. 

May  1-2:  Native  American  Intertribal  Council  2nd  Annual  Spring  Powwow  - 
at  Clarksville  79  Riding  Club  in  Woodlawn,  TN.  Featuring  Native  American 
dancing,  craft  vendors,  food,  music  & more.  Admission  is  $3.00  for 
adults  & children  12  & over;  $1.00  for  Seniors  & children  under  12; 

Scouts  in  uniform  admitted  free.  All  Native  American  dancers  & drums  are 
invited.  Dancers  in  regalia  admitted  free. 

Directions:  from  Clarksville,  take  Hwy.  79  South  towards  Dover  for 
about  9 miles.  Turn  left  on  Lake  Road  in  Woodlawn  (beside  the  Dollar 
General  Store),  go  0.8  miles.  The  Riding  Club  will  be  on  your  left. 

From  Dover,  take  Hwy.  79  North  to  Woodlawn,  turn  right  on  Lake  Road 
(beside  Dollar  General),  go  0.8  miles,  & Riding  Club  will  be  on  your 
left. 

Hours:  9:00am  - 8:00pm  on  Saturday,  with  Grand  Entries  at  12:30pm  & 
5:00pm;  Sunday  hours  are  10:00am  - 5:00pm,  with  Grand  Entry  at  12:30pm. 
Info:  call  931-551-9514,  931-503-2469  or  e-mail  NAIC_TN@aol.com. 

May  7-8:  Augusta  Powwow  - at  The  A3CC  on  Three  D Road  in  Augusta,  GA 
(this  is  a new  location  for  this  event).  Sponsored  by  The  Augusta 
Pow-Wow  Association,  featuring  a weekend  of  music  & dance,  with  Craft 
Contest,  raffles  & auction. 

Head  Singer:  Billy  Horse;  Head  Man:  Mark  Alexander;  Head  Lady:  Teresa 
Alexander;  Arena  Director:  Orville  Gates. 

Hours:  Friday  - 6:30pm  Grand  Entry;  Saturday  - 12:30pm  - 3:00pm  Gourd 
Dance;  3:00pm  - 4:30pm  Intertribal  Dancing;  7:00pm  Grand  Entry.  Auction 
will  follow  Saturday  night  dancing.  Pets  welcome  on  leash  (owner  must 
clean  up  after  them).  Info:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)  771-1221  or 
krazywilly@knology.net . 

May  7-9:  Lakeside  Indian  Festival  - at  Lakeside  RV  Park,  located  on  Hwy. 
411,  3 miles  north  of  Gadsden,  AL.  There  will  be  intertribal  dancing,  a 
Powwow  Princess,  drumming,  singers,  storytelling,  Indian  food  & craft 
vendors.  Gates  are  open  9:30am  - 5:30pm  each  day.  Admission  is  $5.00  for 
adults  & children  12  & over;  $3.00  for  children  under  12.  Info: 
256-546-9200,  877-546-8044  or  check  out  www.lakeside-rv.com. 

May  8-9:  16th  Annual  E.T.I.L.  American  Indian  Celebration  Powwow  - 
sponsored  by  the  East  Tennessee  Indian  League,  this  event  will  be  held 
indoors  at  the  Knoxville  Convention/Exhibition  Center,  Exhibit  Halls  1 & 
2,  located  at  525  Henley  St.  in  downtown  Knoxville,  TN.  This  is 
underneath  the  Holiday  Inn  Select  at  the  World's  Fair  Park. 

Over  $10,000  in  prize  money  will  be  awarded.  Adult  Dance  Competition 
payouts  of  $400,  $250,  & $125  per  category;  Hoop  Dance  prizes  of  $200  & 
$100;  Drum  Competition  payouts  of  $600,  $300,  $175,  & $100.  Drum  & 

Dancer  registration  will  be  from  10:00am  til  noon  (EDT)  on  Saturday. 

Dance  registration  fee:  $10.00  - Adults;  $5.00  - Dunors  (ages  8-17);  no 
fee  for  Seniors  or  Tiny  Tots.  Drum  registration  fee  is  $20.00. 

Host  Drum:  Eagle  Nation  Singers;  Head  Man:  Rick  Bottchenbaugh  (Eastern 
Band  Cherokee);  Head  Lady:  TBA;  Emcee:  TBA;  Arena  Director:  Will  Laney 
(Eastern  Band  Cherokee).  Hours:  Saturday  10:00am  - 10:30pm,  Grand  Entry 
at  1:00pm  & 7:00pm;  Sunday  hours  are  10:00am  - 6:00pm,  with  Grand  Entry 
at  1:00pm.  Admission:  Adults  $5.00;  Children  (Grades  K-12)  $2.50; 

Seniors  $2.50;  Children  5 & under  - free;  Dancers  & Singers  - free. 

Set-up  day  for  vendors  is  Friday,  May  7th,  from  10:00am  - 10:00pm. 
Vendor  contact:  Martha  (865)  687-9675.  For  more  information  call  Vickie 
(865)  579-1384  or  e-mail  Tim  at  TWDBear@aol.com.  You  may  also  check  out 


the  website  at  http://www.angelfine.com/tn3/etil/. 


May  8-9:  Huntsville  Powwow  - at  Cahaba  Shrine  Park,  6001  Pulaski  Pike, 
Huntsville,  AL  35810.  Head  Man:  Lee  Lawrence;  Head  Lady:  Charlotte 
Lawrence;  Emcee:  Faron  Weeks;  Arena  Director:  Larry  Woods;  Dunior  Head 
Man:  3osh  Solley;  Dunior  Head  Lady:  Kayla  Sterling.  Colors  posted  by  The 
Warrior  Society.  All  Drums  welcome.  Free  admission. 

Vendor  fee:  $100.00,  with  checks  payable  to  Cahaba  Shrine  or  Huntsville 
Powwow.  Info:  Artie  256-931-0406,  Betty  256-882-9652,  Bennie 
256-859-0478,  Martha  256-536-7118  or  Sharon  256-772-3546. 

May  14-16:  Cumberland  Plateau  3rd  Annual  Powwow  - at  Wilson's  Triple  W 
Arena,  1050  West  Cemetery  Road,  Cookeville,  TN  38501.  Sponsored  by 
Indigenous  Intertribal  Corporation.  All  drums  & dancers  welcome. 

Friday,  from  3:00pm  - 9:00pm  will  be  Kid's  Night.  All  kids  from  5 to  16 
years  will  be  admitted  for  $1.00  when  accompanied  by  an  adult.  Ages 
4-under  admitted  free  with  adult.  Otherwise,  general  admission  is  $5.00 

- adults,  $3.00  - kids,  $1.00  for  Seniors  & Tennessee  Tech  students  with 
an  I.D.  Hours  are  9:00am  - 9:00pm  on  Saturday  & 10:00am  - 6:00pm  Sunday. 

Host  Drum:  Iron  Boy  (Ohio);  Guest  Drum:  Big  Red  (Tennessee);  Head  Man: 
Dames  Yellow  Eagle  (TN);  Head  Lady:  Lady  Hawk  (GA);  Head  Veteran: 

Michael  Lynch  (TN);  Emcee:  Scott  Crisp  (TN);  Arena  Director:  Growling 
Bear  (TN).  Host  Motel:  Knight's  Inn,  located  on  Hwy.  Ill  at  1-40,  Exit 
288.  Call  931-528-5411  & ask  for  powwow  rate. 

Getting  there:  from  1-40,  take  Exit  286  (South  Willow  Ave.),  go  south 
1.5  miles,  turn  left  onto  West  Cemetery  Road  (next  to  Colonial  Market), 
go  0.6  miles  & turn  right  next  to  the  big  buffalo.  For  more  info, 
contact  Linda  Meness-Veal  at  931-823-0007  or  e-mail 
indigenousintertribal@yahoo . com. 

May  14-16:  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Northeast  Alabama  Native  American  Festival 

- at  Grant  City  Park  in  Grant,  AL.  There  will  be  Native  American  arts  & 
crafts,  intertribal  & exhibition  dancing,  storytelling,  and  a Saturday 
Night  Social.  There  will  also  be  a TeePee  Contest,  with  a $25.00  entry 
fee . 

Kid's  Day  is  Friday,  gates  open  at  8:00am.  General  admission:  $5.00  - 
Adults,  $2.00  Children  ages  6-12.  Host  Drum:  Red  Nation;  Emcee:  Brad 
Shellhorse;  Arena  Director:  Phillip  Sterling;  Head  Man:  Tony 
Walkingstick;  Head  Lady:  Charlene  Tuckaleechee  Story.  All  Native  Drums  & 
Dancers  Welcome. 

Info:  Cindy  Samples  (256)  593-8102  or  Robert  Hill  (205)  594-7406. 

Vendor  contact:  Rita  Skelton  (205)  274-9353. 

May  15:  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Tennessee  Indian 
Affairs  - to  be  held  at  10:00am  CDT  at  the  Keathley  University  Center  on 
the  campus  of  Middle  Tennessee  State  University  in  Murf reesboro . The  KUC 
is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  MTSU  campus.  The  public  is  always 
welcome  at  ACTIA  meetings.  For  more  information,  check  out 
www.actia.org. 

May  22-23:  7th  Annual  Honor  the  Ancestors  Festival  - to  be  held  at 
Bottom  View  Farm,  185  Wilkerson  Lane,  Portland,  TN.  Sponsored  by  The 
Alliance  for  Native  American  Indian  Rights,  this  festival  will  feature 
Intertribal  Dancing,  storytelling,  authentic  Native  American  arts  & 
crafts,  live  music  from  Native  American  violinist  Arvel  Bird,  flute 
playing,  Lacie's  Frybread,  and  more.  There  will  be  a Potluck  Social  & 
Bonfire  on  Saturday  night. 

Emcee:  Scott  Crisp;  Host  Drum:  Medicine  River  Singers;  Guest  Drums: 
Battle  Creek  Singers  & T.B.A.;  Head  Man:  Kenny  Petty;  Head  Lady:  Dill 
Smith;  Head  Veteran:  Shawn  Longfeather;  Dunior  Head  Man:  Doseph  Cummins; 
Dunior  Head  Lady:  Leah  Briggs;  Arena  Director:  Doug  "Red"  Kirby; 

Festival  Princess:  Elizabeth  Novem.  Guest  Drums  are  welcome.  Hours: 
Saturday,  9:00am  - 9:00pm;  Sunday,  10:00am  - 6:00pm. 

Admission:  $5.00  - adults;  $3.00  - children  ages  6-12;  $1.00  - Seniors 
(60+) ; 5 & under  admitted  free.  Vendors  by  invitation  only.  Vendor 


contact:  Diane  Gill  (877)  789-0367.  For  all  other  information,  call  Pat 
or  Debbie  Cummins  at  (615)  874-1435  or  visit  www.anairtn.org.  There  is 
free  primitive  camping  on-site,  but  there  are  no  hookups  for  RV's.  There 
is  no  Host  Motel  this  year,  but  the  following  hotels  are  members  of  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce:  (Franklin,  KY)  Franklin  Executive  Inn, 

3894  Nashville  Road,  (270)  586-3291;  Hampton  Inn  of  Franklin,  4010 
Nashville  Road  (270)  598-8001;  Holiday  Inn  Express,  3811  Nashville  Road, 
(270)  586-5090;  (Gallatin,  TN)  Hampton  Inn  of  Gallatin,  980  Village 
Green  Crossing,  (615)  206-9595;  (White  House,  TN)  Holiday  Inn  Express, 

354  Hester  Lane,  (615)  672-7200. 

Also  in  progress  May  21-22  (the  day  before  & the  Saturday  of  the 
festival)  is  the  Highway  52  Yard  Sale,  covering  about  52  miles  from 
1-65,  Exit  117,  going  thru  Portland,  Westmoreland,  Lafayette  & Red 
Boiling  Springs  to  the  Clay  County  Line.  For  more  information,  contact 
the  Macon  Co.  Chamber  of  Commerce  615-666-5885,  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  615-325-9032,  Westmoreland  Chamber  of  Commerce  615-644-2147  or 
check  for  updates  at  www.TN52.com. 

To  get  to  the  powwow,  take  1-65,  Exit  117  & go  east  on  Hwy.  52  until  it 
intersects  with  Hwy.  109.  Turn  right  on  Hwy.  109  & follow  it  for  2 miles 
until  you  reach  Hwy.  76.  Turn  right  at  Hwy.  76  & go  2 miles  to  Wilkerson 
Lane.  At  this  point  you  should  see  a round  "Bottom  View  Farm"  sign.  Turn 
right  here  & go  0.7  miles  to  the  festival  grounds.  Powwow  signs  will  be 
posted  along  the  route. 

May  29-30:  Indian  Festival  to  Honor  All  Veterans  - to  be  held  at 
Tennessee  Valley  RV  Park  on  U.S.  Hwy.  64  near  Frankewing,  TN  (across 
from  the  Super-8  Motel).  Hosted  by  The  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & 
Warrior  Society  and  the  UCAN  Veterans  Society  Honor  Guard.  Sponsored  by 
Tennessee  Valley  RV  Park.  Pets  welcome  on  leash. 

Admission  is  $5.00  per  car.  Public  is  invited.  All  dancers  are  welcome. 
Host  Drum:  TBA;  Head  Man:  Derry  Smith;  Head  Lady:  Ellen  Rosco;  Emcee: 

Gary  Smith;  Arena  Director:  Derry  Lang.  Camping,  showers  & updated 
restrooms  on  site.  The  festival  will  include  Drumming  & Intertribal 
Dancing,  storytelling,  flute  playing,  arts  & crafts,  demonstrations,  and 
Special  Tribute  to  All  Veterans. 

Getting  there:  take  1-65,  Exit  14  onto  Hwy.  64  East.  The  campground 
will  come  up  shortly  on  your  right.  Info:  Derry  Lang  (256)  492-5217  or 
Daniel  Green  (423)  339-3542. 

May  31:  Nashville  National  Cemetery  Memorial  Day  Observance  - at 
Nashville  National  Cemetery,  1420  Gallatin  Road  in  Madison,  1/4  mile 
north  of  Briley  Parkway.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  will  have  a "Wreath 
Laying"  ceremony  at  the  Main  Flagpole  at  10:00am  in  honor  of  our 
veterans . 

The  Medicine  River  Singers  & Cherokee  flutist  Barry  Bloodworth  will  be 
performing  Native  American  songs  from  noon  until  12:45pm.  Patriotic  band 
music  will  follow  at  1:00pm  featuring  vocalist,  Mrs.  Deanette  White. 
Activities  will  conclude  with  a program  at  2:00pm  featuring  guest 
speaker  Dim  Cooper,  U.S.  Representative  from  the  5th  Congressional 
District . 
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May  7-8,  2004:  Augusta  Pow-Wow  ADCC  on  Three  D Road  Augusta,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  contact  Bill  Mederios  706-771-1221  or  e-mail  him  at: 
krazywilly@knology.net 

May  7-9,  2004:  16th  Annual  ETIL  American  Indian  Powwow  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

May  8-9,  2004:  16th  Annual  E.T.I.L.  American  Indian  Powwow  & Celebration 
Knoxville  Convention  Center  525  Henley  Street,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  For 
more  information  contact  Vickie  865-579-1384. 


May  28  - 31,  2004:  De-Un-Da-Ga  30th  Annual  Memorial  Day  Pow  Wow.  Custaloga 
Tov  Scout  Reservation,  Carlton,  PA.  For  more  information  call  814-833  3235 
Tim  McFarland  or  e-mail:  timcfarland@yahoo.com 

May  29  - 30,  2004:  Eastern  Delaware  Nations  Whispering  Maples  Powwow 
Lovelton,  PA. 

Dune  4-6,  2004:  Blackwater  Creek  American  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow. 
Dasper,  Alabama. 

Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  Eastern  Deleware  Nations  Powwow  Forksville,  PA. 

Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  AICA  of  North  Carolina  26th  Annual  Powwow  Union  Grove 
North  Carolina.  For  more  information  contact  Ed  De  Torres  at:  exdt@webtv. 
net 

Dune  26,  2004:  Renaissance  St.  Louis  and  the  City  of  Wentzville  Mo.  Are 
sponsoring  a one  day  Traditional  Dance  at  Rotary  Park  in  Wentzville,  MO. 
You  can  check  this  dance  out  at  their  web  site:  http://rebirthpowwow. 
homestead.com  Pow  wow  fliers,  maps  and  all  contact  information  is  located 
there . 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds 
Danville,  Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

MAY  2 0 0 4 

May  1-2:  Mason-Dixon ' s 1st  Intertribal  Benefit  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Mason-Dixon  Fairgrounds,  Rt  74  (Delta  Rd),  Delta,  PA  17314 
Event  Detail:  The  proceeds  from  this  intertribal  pow  wow  is  to  be  used  to 
purchase  food,  clothing, etc  for  those  in  need  on  the  Pine  Ridge  & Zuni 
reservations.  Non-Competition.  It  is  open  to  the  public  at  10am-6pm 
Sat&Sun.  Admission  $5  adults,  children  under  8 are  free.  Grand  entry  at 
noon.  Special  guests  are  : Aztec  Dancers  from  Mexico  City  and  Doseph  Fire 
Crow  - World-renowned  Cheyenne  musician  & Flutist.  There  will  be  many 
Native  American  artists  demonstrating  & selling  their  crafts.  Live- 
Wildlife  exhibits.  There  will  be  many  dancers  doing  all  styles  of  Native 
American  dance  in  full  regalia.  There  will  be  opportunities  for  the  public 
to  join  in  the  dancing.  Head  Dancers-  Frank  Little  Bear  & Marie  Dancing 
Feather-Northern  Cree;  Arena  Director  -Dohn  Pingree  - Shoshone;  Guest 
Northern  Drum  - Sweetwater  - Lakota;  Host  Southern  Drum  - Little  Horses; 
Host  Northern  Drum-TBA,  MC  - TBA.  This  pow  wow  is  located  just  50  minutes 
from  Baltimore  & York.  Call  Donna  for  more  detailed  directions. 

Contact:  Donna  Dorn-Collectors  Kingdom,  phone:  410-452-8500, 
email:  ckingdom@earthlink.net 

May  1-2:  2nd  Annual  Fort  Boonesborough  State  Park  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Fort  Boonesborough  State  Park,  4375  Boonesboro  Rd,  Richmond,  KY 
40475 

Event  Detail:  Admission;  Adults-$2,  Children-  6-12  $1,  Under  6 Free.  Host 


Drum-  Medicine  Wind,  Invited  Elder-Cecil  Isaac,  Ojibway,  MC-  Clinton  Could 
Camping  Available  at  Park  prices. 

Contact:  Lonewolf,  phone:  859-626-0185,  email:  NCKYWarchief@aol.com 

May  7-8:  6th  Annual  Fredericksburg  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
Location:  Fort  Martin  Scott  Flistorical  Site,  1606  East  Main  Street, 
Fredericksburg,  TX  78624 

Event  Detail:  Fri  May  7:  Registration  5-7pm;  Sat:  Gourd  Dancing  2-5pm  & 
6-7pm.  Supper  Break  5-6pm,  Grand  Entry  7pm,  Presentation  Awards  11pm.  All 
Adult  Categories  pay  $500,  $300,  $200j  All  Dunior  categories  pay  $100,  $75 
$50  (Dunior  Categories  are  combined).  There  are  also  two  special  dances 
for  Women's  Cloth  and  Men's  Contemporary  Straight.  All  Contestants  must  be 
in  full  dress  to  receive  prize  money. 

Contact:  Nick  Bradford,  phone:  830-997-8925,  email:  fbgpowwow@juno.com 

May  7-8:  Augusta  Powwow 
Location:  ADCC,  3D  Road,  Augusta,  GA  30906 

Event  Detail:  Flead  Singer-  Billy  Florse,  Flead  Man  & Lady-  Mark  & Teresa 
Alexandra,  AD-  Orville  Gates,  MC-  TBA 
Contact:  Billy  Medeiros,  phone:  706-394-1221, 
email:  krazywilly@knology.net 

May  7-9:  Echota  Cherokee  Pow  Wow 

Location:  DeFuniak  Springs,  110  Gean  Flurley  Rd.,  DeFuniak  Springs,  FL 
32433 

Event  Detail:  Call  for  directions  and  other  details. 

Contact:  Elsie  Benslay,  phone:  850-951-0308, 
email : echota_tribe_dfs@yahoo.com 

May  14-16:  Chehaw  Native  American  Cultural  Festival 
Location:  The  Parks  at  Chehaw,  105  Chehaw  Park  Rd.,  Albany,  GA  31701 
Event  Detail:  We  are  bringing  back  the  Indian  Festival.  This  will  be  the 
first  time  since  1997  that  it  will  be  held  at  the  park.  It  will  be  held 
the  3rd  weekend  in  May  just  as  before. 

Contact:  Karen  or  Ben  Kirkland,  phone:  229.430.5280, 
email:  nacf@parksatchehaw.org 

May  14-16:  24th  Annual  De  Anza  Pow  Wow  & Arts  Market 
Location:  De  Anza  College,  21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd.,  Cupertino,  CA  95014 
Event  Detail:  Contest  Pow  wow,  with  drum  day  money.  MC:Tom  Phillips/Arena 
Dir:  Rene  Samoya  other  head  staff  to  be  announced.  Art  vendors  booth  fee 
$275  & no  food  booth  solicitated.  Vendor  deadline  March  30. 

Contact:  Gerri  Parker,  phone:  408-864-5448,  email:  parkergerri@fhda .edu 

May  14-16:  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Northeast  Alabama  Spring  Powwow 
Location:  Grant  Town  Park,  Grant,  AL  35950 

Event  Detail:  Flead  Man  & Flead  Lady  TBA.  Dunior  Flead  Man  & Dunior  Flead 
Lady  TBA.  Flead  Drum  TBA.  MC  & Director  TBA.  American  Indian,  Druming, 
Singers,  Dancers,  Entertaiment,  Crafts,  Stories,  Foods. 

Contact:  Cindy  Samples,  phone:  256-593-8102, 
email:  PrettyMoonl@wmconnect.com 

May  14-16:  Cumberland  Plataeu  Powwow 
Location:  Wilson's  Triple  W Arena,  1050  W.  Cemetery  Rd,  Cookeville,  TN 
38506 

Event  Detail:  Fleadman,  Dames  Yellow  Eagle  Fleadlady,  Gwen  Babbs;  Flostdrum 
& Guestdrum,  TBAj  MC,  Brad  Shellhorse;  Fleadveteran,TBA.  Vendors  spaces 
still  available  contact  above  number.  All  Dancers  and  All  Drums  Welcome. 
Friday  3p.m.  until  9 p.m.  Saturday  9 a.m.  until  9 p.m.;  Sunday  10  a.m. 
until  6 p.m.  Free  camping  to  all  dancers,  drums,  vendors.  PLEASE  NOTE!  NO 
HOOK-UPS  OF  ANY  KIND.  DRY  CAMPING  ONLY. 

Contact:  Tommy  & Linda  Veal,  phone:  931-823-0007, 
email:  splitcloud2004@yahoo.com 

May  14-16:  10th  Annual  Potawatomi  Trail  Pow  Wow 


Location:  Christian  County  Fairgrounds,  West  Rich  Street,  Taylorville,  IL 
62568 

Event  Detail:  Held  in  memory  of  'Dee  "Wild  Horse"  Wright  the  last  member 
of  the  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show.  Headman  Dancer,  Kenny  Eyre; 
Headwoman,  loleine  Hinkle;  Arena  Director,  Ben  Noberto;  Host  Southern  Drum 
Lead  Singer,  ; Chad  Tahchawwickah;  MC  TBA.  Head  Gourd  Dancer,  A1  Gomez. 
Contact:  Hawk  Hoffman,  phone:  217-529-9172,  email:  sevenhawks@netzero.net 

May  15:  Zhinga  Wee  Thay  - Benefit  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Four  Winds  Park  (formerly  Maun-Hain  Park)  - Springtown,  TX 
75082 

Event  Detail:  This  will  be  the  kick  off  for  the  Coat  and  Shoe  Drive  2004. 
Four  Winds  Park  is  located  at  5380  East  Hwy  199  in  Springtown,  Texas.  This 
is  about  15  miles  out  on  Hwy.  199W  from  Loop  820.  Another  land  mark  would 
be  3 miles  west  of  Azle  Texas.  Take  a left  at  the  Highway  intersection  and 
through  Murco  Lot.  Signs  will  be  up.  (It  will  be  behind  the  Budstown  Farm 
and  Ranch  Supply  Factory  - Springtown,  TX) . Head  Singer:  Cliff  Queton 
(Kiowa);  Head  Gourd:  Will  Tonemah  (Kiowa);  Head  Man:  3oe  Noah  (Choctaw); 
Head  Boy:  Derek  Frick;  (Osage/Seminole/Cherokee/Creek);  Head  Lady:  3odi 
Voice;  (Cherokee,  Creek,  Ogalala  Sioux);  Head  Girl:Christen  Voice; 
(Cherokee,  Creek,  Ogalala  Sioux).  MC:  Albert  Old  Crow  (Cheyenne-Arapaho) ; 
AD:  Michael  Pyron  (Choctaw).  Activities  start  at  2:00  pm  - 5:00  pm  with 
Gourd  Dancing.  The  Supper  Break  is  at  5:00  pm  - 6:00  pm,  with  Grand  Entry 
at  7:00  pm  and  closing  at  11:00  pm.  All  Drums  are  Welcome. 

Contact:  Ponca  Dohn,  phone:  972-579-1144,  email:  tumbleweedl992@yahoo.com 

May  15-16:  United  Native  American  Cultural  Center  9th  Annual  Unity  Days 
Powwow 

Location:  29  Antietam  Street,  Building  P-5,  Devens,  MA  01432 
Event  Detail:  Grand  Entry  - 12  noon  (both  days).  Closing  Ceremonies  - 
Sunday  @ 5 PM.  All  drums  invited.  All  vendors  by  invitation  only,  please. 
Public  is  welcome  to  come  and  participate.  No  admission  fee  but  donations 
are  accepted,  loin  us  for  a fun  weekend  of:  Drumming,  Dancing, 
Storytelling,  Children's  Games,  Raffles.  Come  and  shop  for  all  kinds  of 
native  crafts  at  our  vendor's  booths.  Learn  of  different  native  cultures. 
No  drugs  or  alcohol,  please.  Check  our  website  for  directions  or  give  us  a 
call . 

Contact:  Lorena  Novak,  phone:  978-772-1306,  email:  Inuitwoman@aol.com 

May  15-16:  3rd  Annual  Shawnee  Woodland  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Zane  Shawnee  Caverns  & Southwind  Park,  7092  State  Rt  540, 
Bellefontaine,  OH  43311 

Event  Detail:  We  still  have  an  opening  for  drums  and  dancers  this  event 
is  open  for  the  public  for  more  info  give  us  a call  or  check  our  website. 
Contact:  Angel  or  Crow,  phone:  937-592-9592,  email:  shawneeurb@msn.com 

May  16-18:  10th  Annual  Potawatomi  Trail  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Manners  Park,  Taylorville,  IL  62650 

Contact:  Hawk  Hoffman,  phone:  217-528-9172,  email:  sevenhawks@netzero.net 
Event  Detail:  This  is  a non-competion  event.  All  dancers  and  drums 
welcome.  There  is  a Princess  contest.  NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL.  Public  welcome. 

May  21-23:  7th  Annual  Insights  Spirit  Encampment 
Location:  Nassaki  3,  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park,  St  Rd  49,  Chesterton,  IN 
Contact:  Karla,  phone:  219-531-8775,  email:  tigerhawkkc@msn.com 
Event  Detail:  2 nights  and  3 days  of  camping,  community,  ceremony, 
drumming,  building  a medicine  wheel,  and  more.  Email  or  call  for  further 
information . 

May  22-23:  12th  Annual  Monacan  Powwow 
Location:  Route  130,  6 miles  west  of  Route  29  in  Elon,  VA 
Event  Detail:  Admission:  $7  for  Adults,  $5  for  Seniors,  $3  for  Children 
5-12,  5 and  under  free.  See  website  for  details.  Directions:  From 
Charlottesville,  take  Route  29  - 60  miles  south  take  a right  onto  Route 
130;  From  Lynchburg,  take  Route  29  - 10  miles  north  take  a left  onto  Route 


130 ; From  1-81,  take  exit  175  for  Natural  Bridge  - 30  miles  east  of 
Natural  Bridge  on  Route  130. 

ATTENTION  DANCERS:  Day-Money  For  Native  Dancers  Totaling  $5,000.  We  will 
pay  NATIVE  DANCERS  the  following  amounts  for  dancing  both  days:  First  40 
Dancers  18  and  Over:  $100,  First  20  Dancers  8 thru  18:  $50,  First  10 
Dancers  under  age  8:  $10.  Money  will  be  paid  at  the  end  of  Powwow  on 
Sunday. 

Contact:  Monacan  Tribal  Office,  phone:  434-946-0389, 
email:  MNation538@aol.com 

May  22-23:  Gathering  of  People 

Location:  Skye's  Spirit  Wildlife  Rehab  & Ed  Center  Facility,  889  Farron 
Surrena  Rd,  Flarrisville,  PA  16038 

Event  Detail:  This  Gathering  is  to  honor  our  Earth  Mother  and  to  raise 
funds  for  the  care  of  injured  and  orphaned  wildlife  at  Skye's  Spirit 
Wildlife  Rehab  & Ed  Center.  There  will  be  a live  birds  of  prey  display. 
Grandmother  Doris  Riverbird  Woman  will  be  storytelling.  White  Panther  will 
have  a Native  American  Martial  Arts  Demo  and  Display,  Great  Vendors, 

Native  Foods  and  a release  of  a rehabilitated  bird  of  prey  provided  one  is 
ready  and  the  weather  is  good. 

Contact:  Maryjane  Angelo,  phone:  814-786-9677, 
email:  skyespirit@pathway.net 

May  28-30:  Feast  of  the  Flowering  Moon 
Location:  Yoctangee  Park,  Downtown  Chillicothe,  Chillicothe,  OH  45601 
Event  Detail:  This  is  a three  day  event  involving  the  entire  city  of 
Chillicothe.  Come  and  enjoy  Native  American  Music,  Dancing,  Food,  Arts  & 
Crafts,  Story  Telling,  Educational  Demonstrations  and  much  more.  Three 
Drums:  Mingo  River,  SouthEastern  WaterSpider  and  Souther  Singers.  Special 
Guest:  Douglas  BlueFeather,  2002  & 2003  NAMMY  Winner.  Joseph  FireCorw, 

2003  NAMMY  Winner.  Native  Violinst  Arvel  Bird  of  Singing  Wolf  Records.  See 
website  for  details. 

Contact:  Gregg  Downing,  phone:  614-882-4957, 
email:  sciotowhitewolf@aol.com 

May  28-31:  30th  Annual  De-Un-Da-Ga  Memorial  Day  Powwow 
Location:  Custalogatown  Scout  Reservation,  Carlton,  PA 

Event  Detail:  Northern  Traditional  Pine  Covered  Dance  Arbor.  See  website 
for  complete  detail. 

Contact:  Email:  info@langundowi.org 

May  29-30:  5th  Annual  Grand  Pow-Wow  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
Location:  Van  Buren  County  Fairgrounds,  Clinton,  AR  72031 
Event  Detail:  Competition  Dancing  - $5000  prize  money 
Contact:  Cliff  Bishop,  phone:  918-336-9217, 
email:  lostcherokee@netscape.net 

May  29-30:  Memorial  Day  Gourd  Dance 
Location:  Community  Center  Gym,  Mescalero,  NM  88340 
Event  Detail:  TBA 

Contact:  Clar  Eyelash/Judy  Lester,  phone:  505-464-6245/8880,  email: 
ceyelash@yahoo . com 

May  29-31:  4rd  Annual  Trade  Fair  & Festival 
Location:  Trout  Run  Park,  Trout  Run,  PA  17763 

Event  Details:  Opening  ceremonies  1pm  daily.  Native  and  colonial  crafts 
for  sale.  Native  foods.  Trade  session  Saturday  night  til  ? Tomahawk 
throwing  contest  pays  3 places.  Free  Admission!  Flonest  to  Goodness  Neutral 
Ground.  Open  to  All  Who  Come  in  a Good  Way. 

Contact:  R.  Stray  Wolf,  phone:  570-995-5177,  email:  rstraywolf@msn.com 

May  29-31:  22nd  Annual  Moon  When  The  Ponies  Shed  Powwow 
Location:  Franklin  Co.  Fairgrounds,  4100  Columbia  Rd.,  Hilliard,  OH  43026 
Event  Detail:  MC-Jerry  Dearly,  AD-Ken  Irwin  Sr.,  Head  Vet-Roger  Campbell, 
Headman- Jasper  Mithlo,  Head  Woman-Robin  Bowen,  Host  Drum-Many  Voice,  Co- 


-Host- White hawk,  Co-Host-Thunderboyz . 

Contact:  NAICCO,  phone:  614-443-6120,  email:  naicco@aol.com 
DUNE  2004 

Dun  4-5  - Alabama-Coushatta  36th  Annual  Contest  Powwow 
Location:  Livingston,  TX 

Event  Detail:  Host  Southern:  Cozad,  Host  Northern:  Stoney  Creek,  AD: 
Darrell  Goodwill,  HD:  Roland  Poncho,  (me  & head  gourd-tba.  Head  Man  & 
Lady-picked  daily  Friday  & Saturday  Schedules:  2pm  Open,  registration,  4pm 
Gourd  Dance,  5pm  Dinner  Break  (dancers,  singers,  families),  6pm  Gourd  Dane 
7pm  Grand  Entry  (point  system  starts)  all  categories  + drum  contest  + 
special  contests  throughout  powwow  weekend  *A/C  reservation  ballpark  on 
Hwy  190  between  Livingston  & Woodville,  TX.  90  miles  North  of  Houston. 
Admission  & Registration  $5  (3yrs  & under  & tiny  tots  free)  Free  parking 
^hotels:  Holiday  Inn  Express  (936)  327-9600  / Park  Inn  International  (936) 
327-2525  / Econo  Lodge  (936)  327-2451. 

Contact:  ,Mary  Williams,  phone:  936-329-8906,  email  ccwl979@excite.com 

Dun  4-6  - 2004  Wolf  River  Celebration 
Location:  Shawano,  WI 

Event  Detail:  An  Educational/Cultural  Event,  Drum  Contest,  Call  for 
Detailed  Info. 

Contact:  Susan  Greengrass  Sader,  phone:  715-526-8007,  email: 
wolf rivercelebration@hotmail . com 

Dun  4-6  - 2nd  Annual  Mother  Earth  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Shumway  Hill  Rd.,  Mt.  Upton,  NY 

Event  Detail:  Competition  Pow  Wow  on  Sat.  for  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  places 
for  ribbons.  First  Light  Singers  is  the  host  drum.  All  dancers,  drummers, 
vendors,  storytellers,  flute  players,  and  hoop  dancers  are  welcome.  Vendor 
fee  $40  without  dancers,  $35  with  dancers.  Pot  luck  supper  Sat.  following 
the  pow  wow.  Camping  is  available,  sorry,  no  electric. 

Contact:  phone  (607)  843-7429email : waukea@nativeweb.net 

Dun  4-6  - 18th  Annual  Red  Earth  Festival 
Location:  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Event  Detail:  The  Annual  Red  Earth  Festival  was  conceived  in  1986  to 
showcase  Oklahoma  artists.  Original  works  of  art  by  250  of  the  world's 
best  artists  will  be  featured  in  the  Red  Earth  juried  art  show  and  sale. 
Art  market  hours  are  Friday  & Saturday  10-7pm  Sunday-11-5  pm  Listen  to  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  the  most  accomplished  Native  American  drum  groups  in  the 
world  as  both  northern  and  southern  style  dancers  compete  for  $55,000  in 
prizes.  A magnificent  Grand  Entry  at  noon  on  Friday  signals  the  opening  of 
the  highly  competitive  dance  competitions.  Dance  Competition  hours  are  12 
noon  to  11  pm  Friday  & Saturday,  noon  to  8 pm  Sunday 
Contact:  phone:  405-427-5228,  email:  dalexander@redearth .org 

Dun  4-6:  12th  Annual  White  Horse  Spring  Wacipi 
Location:  Chief  White  Horse  Arena,  South  of  Village,  White  Horse,  SD 
57661 

Event  Detail:  MC-Richard  Charging  Eagle,  AD-  Doe  Lafferty,  Contest  money 
in  all  catagories  jr-teens-adults,  tiny  tots  and  golden  age;  paid  daily. 
Chairmans  traditional  special  in  honor  of  Harold  Frazier,  too  many  other 
specials  to  list.  Feeds,  daily  showers  available;  running  water  on  grounds 
Contact:  David  Miner,  phone:  605-733-2694,  email:  elkwarrior@yahoo. com 

Dun  5-6:  23rd  Annual  Yuba-Sutter  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Yuba  Community  College,  2088  N.  Beale  Road,  Marysville,  CA 
95901 

Event  Detail:  Dun5  Noon  - 10  pm  Dun6  Noon  - 6 pm  Free  Admission 
Contact:  Pat  Bennett,  phone:  530  749-6196,  email:  jgraham@mjusd . kl2 . ca . us 

Dun  5-6  - 4th  Annual  Honoring  the  Lost  Nation 
Location:  Eastlake,  OH 


Event  Detail:  Gates  Open:  10  am  each  day  Grand  Entry:  12  pm  each  day. 
Admission:  $4  - Adults/$6  - 2 day  pass.  $1  off  admission  with  donation  of 
canned  goods  or  blanket.  Children  accompanied  by  adult  - Free.  No  charge 
for  elders  Directions:  Take  1-71  North,  1-77  North  or  1-271  North  to  1-90. 
From  1-90,  take  Rt.  91  North  to  end.  Turn  right  (east)  on  Lakeshore  Rd. 
(Rt.  283)  to  Erie  Road.  Proceeds  to  support  education  and  betterment  of 
Native  American  Youth  and  their  families!  THIS  IS  A NON-PROFIT  EVENT! 
Contact:  Bear  Plummer,  phone:  440-951-1028,  email:  debandbear@hotmail.com 

Dun  5-6  - 2nd  Annual  POW  WOW  Woburn 
Location:  Woburn,  MA 

Event  Detail:  Come  join  us  at  the  gathering  at  Berry  Meadow.  Venders, 
crafters,  dancers  and  singers  are  invited  to  take  part  in  what  we  hope 
will  become  a yearly  event  in  our  historic  city.  Our  Pow  wow  is  Free  to 
the  public,  and  there  is  a minimal  donation  asked  from  vendors.  Woburn 
Historical  Commission. 

Contact:  Grandmother  Guiding  Hawk,  phone:  781-933-4146, 
email:  gghawk@earthlink.net 

Dun  5-6  - 22nd  Annual  Piscataway  Indian  Festival  and  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Waldorf,  MD 

Event  Detail:  Festival  and  Pow  Wow  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  American 
Indian  Cultural  Center  in  Waldorf,  MD.  Native  American  dancing,  singing, 
arts  and  crafts.  Gates  open  at  10  a.m.  both  days. 

Contact:  Maurice  or  Natalie  Proctor,  phone:  301-372-1932, 
email : ipowwow2@piscatawayindians.org 

Dun  11-13  - Table  Mountain's  4th  Annual  Powwow  "Honoring  Acorn  Makers" 
Location:  Friant,  CA 

Event  Detail:  All  drums  & dancers  welcome,  drum  & dance  contests,  hand 
games,  great  food,  indian  crafts,  & raffles,  open  to  the  public,  free 
admission.  Please  bring  own  chairs. 

Contact:  Crystal  Cota,  phone:  559-822-2890,  email:  ccota@tmr.org 

Dun  12:  The  Spirit  Lives  On  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Sanostee,  Dine  Nation,  NM 
Event  Detail:  Outdoor  event. 

Contact:  email:  RayNahkai@RedValley.bia.edu 

Dun  12-13:  3rd  Annual  United  Me'tis  Intertribal  Gathering 
Location:  Black  Swan  Lake,  Halfway  between  Bedford  and  Seymore  on  Hwy  50, 
Bedford,  IN 

Event  Detail:  Headman-  Butch  Wamsley,  Headlady-  Kathy  Wamsley,  MC-  Leroy 
Malaterre,  Host-  Kingfishers,  Gunslingers,  Voice  of  the  Hawk.  Other  Drums 
Welcome  (Only  invited  drums  paid);  Open  to  the  Public.  All  Dancers  and 
Singers  Welcome  to  participate  (Free  Camping  for  Participants)  Admission 
$5/Person  Under  5 or  over  55  free  Camping  available.  Venders:  Craft  $45  / 
10'  x 10'  space  Craft  $60  / 20'  x 10'  space  Electic  $10  Camping  for 
venders  included  behind  space. 

Contact:  Harry  Haskett,  phone:  317-788-7436, 
email : raventwofethers@ameritech . net 

Dun  12-13:  Saracen  Educational  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Regional  Park,  Convention  Center  Drive,  Pine  Bluff,  AR  71601 
Event  Detail:  Headman-Dohn  Crowder,  Headlady-  Monika  Reedy,  AD-  Billy 
Barham,  MC-  Tom  Reedy,  Drum-INARK.  Admission  is  $3-  Children  under  12  & 
Dancers  get  in  free.  Grand  Entry  1PM.  Vendor  information  contact  Bill  Horn 
870-879-1066  or  Dimmie  Olsen  870-879-1396. 

Contact:  Sue  Trulock,  phone:  870-541-5402,  email:  jcmuseum@justusfour.net 

Dun  17-19:  48th  Annual  TIHA  (Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association)  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Llano  City  Park,  Llano,  TX 
Contact:  Info-  512-243-1931 


Dun  18-19:  26th  Annual  AICA  Powwow 


Location:  Van  Hoy  Family  Campground , 742  Dericho  Road,  Union  Grove,  NIC 
28634 

Event  Detail:  HMD:  Michael  Hartnett,  HLD:  Brandee  Ross  Lewis,  Head 
veteran:  Dick  Westfall,  Head  Gourd  dancer:  TBA,  MC:  Hank  Houghtaling  Arena 
Director:  Brian  Patterson,  Princess:  Amanda  Farley,  Head  Southern  Singer: 
Mel  Hoefling,  Head  Northern  Singer:  TBA.  We  Welcome  other  Drums.  Please 
see  the  Arena  Director.  Activities  and  Dance  Schedule:  See  website  for 
detail . 

Contact:  Ed  deTorres,  phone:  828-464-5579,  email:  exdt@webtv.net 

Dun  18-20  - Riverbank  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Lansing,  MI 

Event  Detail:  Native  American  Arts  and  Crafts  Council  Riverbank 
Traditional  Pow  Wow  Dun20  & 22,  2004  Grand  Entries:  Sat.  1:00  & 7:00  Sun. 
12:00  Public  Invited  - Free  Admission  Louis  Adado  Riverfront  Park  Lansing, 
Michigan  Highlights;  Native  American  Dancing;  Drumming  and  Singing;  Arts 
and  Crafts;  Native  American  Food;  All  Graduates  Honor  Dance  Saturday  at 
4:00  pm;  Free  Children's  Activities;  Saturday  Auction;  Raffles  throughout 
the  Day;  Saturday  Night  Fireworks  (thanks  Lansing  Lugnuts!) 

Contact:  phone:  517-393-7236  email:  Robin_Menefee@yahoo.com 

Dun  18-20  - 10th  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Location:  Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  OH 

Event  Detail:  Friday,  Dunl8th  Native  American  Concert,  Traditional  Food, 
Dewelry,  Craft  & Art  Vendors  4PM  -Dark  Saturday  & Sunday,  Dunl9th  & 20th 
Food,  Dewelry,  Crafts,  Art  Vendors,  Educational  Demonstrations, 
Storytelling,  Drum  Contest,  Traditional  Regalia,  raffles  and  more.  Open  to 
Public,  Rain  or  Shine,  Free  Parking  Admission:  Adults  $8  Seniors  $6 
Children  4-12  $5  ^discount  2 day  & 3-day  passes  available. 

Contact:  email:  aiecinc@aol.com 

Dun  18-20  - Healing  The  People  Ceremonial  Powwow 
Location:  Crescent  Lake  Dunction,  OR 

Event  Detail:  Hosted  by:  Crescent  Creek  Cottages  and  Rv  Park  and 
Celebrating  Traditions/Medicine  Winds  News  Friday:  Inter-Tribal  dances, 
drumming,  singing,  and  Marshmallow  roast  for  the  kids.  Saturday:  9am  - 
5pm;  North  West  War  Dance  Society  will  host  the  ceremonial  endurance  dance 
of  Mens'  Traditional  dancers  to  heal  the  people.  Bring  a token  of  an  ill 
family  member  or  family  member  in  the  armed  forces  to  attach  to  your 
favorite  dancer's  regalia .. .they  will  dance  a living  prayer  while  fasting 
for  you!  5pm  until???  Inter-tribal  dances  for  everyone!  Sunday:  1pm 
Induction  Ceremony  for  Northwest  War  Scouts  ColorGuard  and  a presentation 
of  Medals  of  Valor  by  Marshall  Serna  to  ALL  veterans  present,  regardless 
of  time  in  service  or  type  of  discharge.  If  you  served  in  the  military  you 
have  a medal  coming! 

Contact:  phone:  541-782-2821,  email:  medicinewindsnews@yahoo.com 

Dun  18-20  - Osage  River  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Miller  County  Fairgrounds,  Eldon,  MO 

Event  Detail:  Fourth  Annual,  Intertribal.  MC-Dake  Chanate,  AD-Tracy 
Tullie,  Head  Man-Frank  Wolfe,  Head  Lady-Stephanie  Hayes,  Host  Southern 
Drum-Spring  River  Singers,  Sonny  Waters,  drum  chief.  Host  Northern  Drum- 
TBA,  Head  Vet,  Ron  Guidry,  Head  Gourd-TBA  The  public  is  very  welcome. 
Admission  is  3.00  for  adults,  1.00  children  4 to  12,  children  3 and  under 
are  free.  Lots  of  crafts,  and  a great  Native  American  food  booth.  This  Pow 
Wow  grows  bigger  and  better  each  year 
Contact:  Danet  Dudley,  phone:  573-359-2710,  email:  oldjed@yhti.net 

Dun  19-20:  6th  Annual  Restoring  The  Circle  Through  the  Buffalo 
Location:  Lowell  Fairgrounds,  225  S.  Hudson,  Lowell,  MI  49331 
Event  Detail:  Traditional  pow  wow.  NEW  LOCATION!!!  Family  Friendly-  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Free 

Contact:  Lori,  phone:  616-364-4697,  email:  Wabushna@aol.com 


Dun  25-27:  5th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 


Location:  Rodeo  Grounds  &mapj  Village  Park,  Village  of  New  Windsor,  New 
Windsor,  IL  61465 

Event  Detail:  No  alcohol,  drugs,  firearms,  or  fireworks  allowed.  Limit  of 
20  traders.  Princess,  Little  Princess,  Warrior,  and  Little  Warrior 
contests.  See  website  for  more  details. 

Contact:  Deannie  Herbert,  phone:  309  667-2214,  email:  tribtres@winco.net 

Dun  25-27:  Summer  Gathering  at  Manataka 
Location:  Gulpha  Gorge  Campgrounds,  Hwy  70B  between  Hwy  7 North  & Hwy  70 
East,  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  AR  71901 
Event  Detail:  For  thousands  of  years  the  nations  gathered  at  Manataka 
(Place  of  Peace).  Come  help  us  keep  the  tradition  alive!  Religious 
ceremonies.  Bear  Dance  Ceremony.  Dance,  song  and  drum  exhibitions.  Craft 
demonstrations  and  seminars.  Teepee  contest  and  games.  Storytelling  and 
Indian-style  potluck  picnic.  Trade  blanket.  Hear  the  magnificent  Story  of 
Manataka  told  around  the  campfire.  Free  Admission.  No  vendors. 

Contact:  Lee  Standing  Bear  Moore,  phone:  501-627-0555, 
email:  manataka@myexcel.com 

Dun  25-27  - Saddle  Lake  First  Nations  Powwow 
Location:  Saddle  Lake,  Alberta,  Canada 

Notes:  Dun25  Grand  Entry  6:00pm.  Find  out  the  rest  of  the  times  from  the 
judges,  free  of  admission. 

Contact : pocahantas_03@hotmail . com 

Dun  25-27  - 27th  Great  Lakes  Area  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Wilson,  MI 

Contact:  Arlene  Boelter,  phone:  906-466-8186 

Dun  26:  1st.  Annual  Rebirth  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Rotary  Park,  Meyer  Road,  Wentzville,  MO  62025 
Event  Detail:  This  is  a one  day  Traditional  Dance.  If  you  visit  the  web 
site  all  the  information  needed  is  there.  Maps,  Pow  Wow  flier,  forms.  The 
City  of  Wentzville  will  require  a $10  business  license,  which  must  be 
secured  prior  to  the  event.  The  committee  will  request  that  Traders  donate 
one  item  for  the  committee  raffle.  No  other  Trader  fees  will  be  charged. 
This  event  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

Contact:  Glen  or  Ellyn-Parker  Neal,  phone:  618-656-9409, 
email:  ganeal@sbcglobal.net 
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Saturday  May  1,  2004 

Mi'kmaq  Song  and  Dance  Presentation  Saturday:  12  pm 

Contact  The  Cenrte  for  Indigenous  Theatre  for  info.:  416-506-9436 

or  citmail@indigenoustheatre.com. 

Unity  Ride  and  Run  2004 
Beginning  in  Sioux  Valley,  Manitoba 

Finishing  in  Six  Nations,  Ontario  on  August  29,  2004  by  opening  the 
International  Elders  Summit  to  be  held  at  Six  Nations,  Ontario 
Info. : Unity  Ride  & Run 
please  check  websites: 
www.afn.ca 

www. mcmaster . c /indigenous 
or  e-mail 

unityride01_04@yahoo . ca 
indig@mcmaster . ca 


May  6,  2004 


Ninth  Annual  Esquao  Awards 

Edmonton,  AB 

Info. : 1-877-471-2171 

May  4th  - 7th,  2004 

EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES  Education  Conference: 

Aboriginal  Children  - Empowerment/Self  Determination. 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES  Health  Conference: 

Building  Healthy  First  Nation  Communities 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

May  7-8,  2004 

Augusta  Pow-Wow 

Sponsored  by:  The  Augusta  Pow-Wow  Association 
loin  us  at  our  new  location: 

The  A3CC  on  Three  3 Road 
Augusta,  GA 

Info:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)  771-1221 
E-Mail:  krazywilly@knology.net 

May  8 - 11,  2004 

E-health  2004:  Challenges  Today  for  Success  Tomorrow 
Victoria,  B.C. 

Info. : (416)  979-3423 

May  10  - 12,  2004 

"Lighting  The  Fire"  Education  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 
Info.:  204-940-7020 

May  11  - 13,  2004 

Vision  Quest  2004-Economic  Development  conference 
Winnipeg  1-800-557-8242 

National  Conference 
on  Aboriginal  Forestry 
Thunder  Bay,  ON 
1-800-868-8776 

Email:  profedge@renc.igs.net 
May  20  - 23,  2004 

Canadian  Aboriginal  Repatriation  Extravaganza 
Massett,  Queen  Charlottes  BC 
Info.:  (204)  626-5115 

May  22  & 23,  2004 

Tenth  Annual  Traditional  Pow-Wow 

Hiawatha  First  Nation 

This  years  theme  is  celebrating  life. 

Info.:  (705)  295-4421 
Hiawatha  Admin  Office 


May  22  - 26,  2004 

National  (U.S.)  Native  Conference  on  Tobacco  Use 
San  Diego,  California 
Info. : (503)  228-4185 

May  24,  25  & 26,  2004 

2nd  Annual  "Medicine  Wheel  of  Sports  Development  Conference" 
Fantasyland  Hotel 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Contact  Tony  Alexis  (780)  967-4435  or  E-mail:  dasdf@telus.net 

May  29  - 30,  2003 

4th  Annual  All  Ontario  Aboriginal 
Co-ed  Volleyball  Championships 
Mnjikaning  First  Nation,  Ontario 
John  Simcoe:  (705)  325-3611  ext  1408 
Email:  john . simcoe@mnjikaning. ca 

3UNE 

Dune  18  - 21,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Day  Art 
& Culture  Celebration 
Vancouver,  BC 
(604)  684-2532 

Dune  5-8,  2004 

National  Social  Work  Conference 

Saskatoon,  SK 

Info. : (306)  545-1895 

Dune  9-12,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Injury  Prevention  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 

Info.:  (450)  632-0892  ext.  22 
Dune  11-15,  2004 

Stabilizing  Indigenous  Lanugages  Conference 
University  of  California  jan.ucc.nau.edu/~jar/ 

Dune  13,  2004 

Canadian  Public  Health  Association  Conference 

St.  Dohn's,  Nfld. 

www.cpha.ca 

Dune  17  -18,  2004 

First  Nations  Nutrition  and  Health  Conference 

Squamish  Nation,  North  Van.  B.C.  www.aboriginalhealth.net 

Dunel8-21,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Day  Art  and  Culture  Celebration 

Vancouver,  BC 

Info. : (604)  684-2532 


Dune  18,  19  & 20,  2004 


The  Helena  Indian  Summer  Art  Market 
Helena,  Montana 

Open  to  American  Indian/First  Nation  Artists  of  all  mediums. 
Dune  18  - Artists  Reception 
Dune  19  & 20  - Art  Market 
Market  Information: 

(406)  449-0318  office 
(406)  449-0323  fax 
E-mail:  wakinasky@qwest.net 

Dune  20-23,  2004 

Violence  and  Aggression  Symposium 
Saskatoon,  SK 
(306)  966-5575 

Dune  21,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Day 
Variety  of  events  planned. 
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1-2  2nd  Annual  Fort  Boonesborough  State  Park  Native  American  Festival. 
Richmond  KY.  Info:  Lonwwolf  at  NCKYWarchief@aol.com  or  859-626-0185 

1-2  UCLA  Powwow.  Los  Angeles,  CA.  Info:  Diana  Burbank  (310)  206-7513; 
Email:  powwow@ucla.edu. 

Web : http: //www. studentgroups . ucla . edu/americanindian 
7-8  Augusta  Pow-wow.  Three  D Road,  Augusta,  GA; 

Info:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)771-1221  or  email:  krazywilly@knology.net 

7-9  33rd  Annual  Stanford  Powwow.  Stanford  University,  Cupertino,  CA. 

Info:  (650)  725-6947. 

7- 9  Rainbow  Dancers  pow  wow.  Marquette  Heights,  IL 

web  site  www.powwows.2ya.com  or  contact  Butch  at  309-3822779 
or  email  walkhawk2@ntslink.net 

8- 9  16th  Annual  E.T.I.L.  American  Indian  Powwow  & Celebration.  Knoxville 
Convention/  Exhibition  Center,  Knoxville,  TN.  Info:  (865)  579-1384; 
Traders:  (865)  919-2332  email:  twdbear@aol.com 

or  visit:  www.angelfire.com/tn3/etil 

8-9  Mother's  Day  Weekend  Powwow.  Omak  Longhouse;  Omak,  WA. 

Info:  Krissa  Marchand,  (509)  322-1761.  Email:  n8ivecmg@hotmail.com 

14-16  Tunica-Biloxi  Pow  Wow  2004.  Chief  Doseph  "Alcide"  Pierite  Pow  Wow 
Grounds,  Tunica-Biloxi  Reservation,  Marksville,  LA.  Info:  800.946.1946 

14-15  Coconino  High  Native  American  Club  Powwow.  Flafstaff,  AZ. 

Info:  Dolene  Holgate  (928)  526-7003;  Email:  lilmockme8821@yahoo.com 

14-16  Clumberland  Plateau  Pow  Wow.  Hosted  by:  Indigenous  Intertribal  Corp. 
And  Wilsons  Triple  W Arena,  Cookville  Tn.  Info:  Linda  Veal  931-823-0007  or 
indigenousintertribal@yahoo . com  or  leorial3@yahoo.com 


14-16  24th  Annual  De  Anza  Powwow.  Cupertino, CA.  Info:  (408)  864-5448 


14- 16  3rd  Annual  Cumberland  Plateau  Powwow.  Wilson's  Triple  W Arena, 
Cookeville,  TN.  Info:  Linda  Veal  931-823-0007 

or  e-mail  at  indigenousintertribal@yahoo. com 

15- 16  9th  Annual  Gathering  of  Choctaw  Indians  sponsored  by  the  Okla 
Chahta  Clan  of  CA  Inc.  Bakersfield,  CA. 

Info:  (661)  393-6552  fax  661-393-6022  or  email:  www.oklachahta.org 

29-30  22nd  Annual  May  Powwow.  Franklin  County  Fairgrounds,  Flilliard,  OH . 
Info:  (614)  443-6120 

29-30  American  Indianist  Society,  Inc.,  Annual  Memorial  Day  Powwow.  4H 
Camp  Marshall,  Spencer,  MA. 

29-31  19th  Annual  Casa  De-Fruta  Red  Road  Powwow.  Hollister,  CA. 

Info:  (831)  425-4404. 

29-31  4th  Annual  Trout  Run  Trade  Fair  and  Festival.  15  miles  North  of 
Williamsport  off  Rt  15  Below  Bittners  trailer  Park,  Trout  Run  PA. 

Info:  570-995-5177  or  717-566-9644 

29-31  Powwow  at  the  Franklin  Co.  Fairgrounds  Hilliard,Ohio. 

Info:  (614)  443-6120  naicco@aol.com. 
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4- 5  36th  annual  Alabama-  Coushatta  Contest  Pow-wow.  Livingston,  TX. 

Info:  Mary  Williams  (936)  329-  8906  or  Clint  Poncho  (936)  563-  1321 

5- 6  23rd  Annual  Yuba-Sutter  Powwow.  Marysville,  CA.  Info:  (530)  749-6196. 

5-6  22nd  Annual  Piscataway  Indian  Festival  and  Pow  Wow,  Waldorf,  MD. 

Info:  Natalie  or  Maurice  Proctor,  (301)  372-1932  or 
ipowwow2@pi scat away india ns . org . 

11- 13  Table  Mountain  Rancheria  4th  Annual  Pow  wow  "Honoring  Acorn  Makers". 
Table  Mountain  Pow  wow  Grounds,  Friant,  CA. 

Info:  Crystal  Cota  (559)  822-2890  or  e-mail  ccota@tmr.org 

12- 13  Native  American  Mohegans  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow.  Lebanon 
Fairgrounds,  Mack  Road,  Lebanon,  CT. 

Info:  (781)  944-3580  or  info@nativeamericanmohegans.com 

17- 19  48th  Annual  TIHA  Summer  Powwow.  Llano,  TX.  Info:  (936)  653-3116. 

18- 20  Riverbank  Traditional  Powwow.  Louis  Adado  Riverfront  Park,  Lansing 
MI.  info:  http://geocities.com/riverbankpowwow/ 

19  & 20  Gateway  to  Nations  PowWow.  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Info:  718-686-9297.  http : //redhawkarts . home . mindpsring. com . 

26  First  Annual  Rebirth  Pow  Wow,  Sponsored  by  Renaissance  St.  Louis  and 
the  City  of  Wentzville  Mo.  Rotary  Park,  Wentzville  MO.  Info:  Glen  or 
Ellyn-Parker  Neal  ganeal@sbcglobal.net  or  faellyn@sbcglobal.net 
or  visit  our  website  at  http://rebirthpowwow.homestead.com 

25-27  5th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow,  Presented  & sponsored 
by:  Central  Illinois  One  People  Organization/  Uncle  Don's  Toy  Drive.  New 
Windsor  village  park  & Rodeo  Assoc,  grounds.  New  Windsor,  IL 
Info:  (309)  667-2214.  tribtres@winco.net  or  www.ciopo-inc.com. 

25-27  Trade  Days  Festival.  Old  Trade  School,  Trade,  TN.  Info:  Derry  Laney 
(229)787-5180  www. NativeWay Product ions . com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 


Char-Koosta  2004  Powwow  Calendar. 
Official  News  of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

May  1 and  2,  2004 
Mason-Dixon  Benefit  Powwow 
Delta,  PA 
410/452-8500 
ckingdom@earthlink.net 

May  14,  15  and  16,  2004 

24th  Annual  Art  Market  and  Powwow 

DeAnza  College 

Cupertino,  CA 

408/864-8355 

www . deanzapowwow . org 

May  14,  15  and  16,  2004 
Tunica-Biloxi  Powwow 
Marksville,  LA 
800-946-1946 


May  29,  30  and  31,  2004 

Native  American  Indian  Center  Powwow 

Franklin  County  Fairgrounds 

Columbus,  Ohio 

614/443-6120 

naicco@aol . com 

Dune  30  through  Duly  4,  2004  Arlee  4th  of  Duly  Powwow 
Arlee,  MT 

406/745-0023,  726-3215 

Duly  2,  3 and  4,  2004: 

Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow 
Tanana  Valley  Fairgrounds 
Fairbanks,  AK 

907/456-2245,  907/488-2436 
inf o@midnightsunpowwow .org 
www . midnight sunpowwow . org 

Duly  18  through  18,  2004  Standing  Arrow  Powwow 

Elmo,  MT 

406/675-2700 

Duly  23,  24  and  25,  2004 

Dulyamsh 

Greyhound  Park 

Post  Falls,  ID 

800-523-2464 

www.cdacasino.com 

Duly  23,  24  and  25,  2004: 

Southern  Exposure:  A Celebration  of  Indigenous  America 
Knoxville  Civic  Coliseum  and  Exhibit  Hall 
500  Howard  Baker  Dr.  Avenue 
Knoxville,  TN 

Copyright  c.  2003  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy . org 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Myrle  Faye  'Shunk  Ska  Wiyan'  Peterson 
May  3,  2004 

POPLAR  - Myrle  Faye  "Shunk  Ska  Wiyan"  Peterson,  38,  of  Poplar,  a Fort 
Peck  Tribal  Executive  Board  member  and  former  teacher,  died  suddenly 
Tuesday  of  a myocardial  infraction. 

Visitation  is  2 to  5 p.m.  today  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Tribal/BIA  complex 
in  Poplar,  followed  by  evening  services  at  7 p.m.  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Catholic  Church.  Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Poplar  High  School 
gymnasium,  with  burial  in  Poplar  City  Cemetery. 

Myrle  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Faye  Peterson  of  Poplar,  and  her 
special  family,  Boyd  Clark  and  his  daughter,  Samantha  of  Poplar.  Also 
surviving  are  her  brothers  Richard  Peterson  of  Poplar,  and  Louis  (Wendy) 
Peterson  of  Regina,  Sask.,  Canada.  Her  surviving  sisters  are  Lucille 
(Richard)  Holen  of  Poplar  and  Lesley  (Donny)  Moran  of  Billings. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father;  her  brother,  Guy;  and  a sister, 
Janet  Rose. 

She  carried  the  Indian  name  Shunk  Ska  Wiyan  (White  Horse  Woman),  given 
to  her  by  her  late  grandmother,  Mary  Eagleman  Youngman. 

Myrle  was  born  in  Poplar  on  Oct.  29,  1965,  to  Helmer  "Fats"  and  Faye 
(Youngman)  Peterson.  She  attended  schools  in  Poplar  and  graduated  from 


Poplar  High  School  in  1984.  She  was  involved  in  basketball,  track  and 
spent  her  summers  with  her  family  and  friends.  Myrle  also  attended  Paris 
Gibson  Middle  School  and  Great  Falls  High  for  several  years.  She  also 
spent  one  summer  as  a volunteer  for  the  developmentally  disabled  at  the 
nationally  renowned  St.  Coletta's  School  in  Jefferson,  Wis. 

After  high  school,  she  worked  at  A & Tribal  Industries,  and  as  a nanny 
in  California  before  returning  home  and  earning  her  associates  degree  from 
Fort  Peck  Community  College  in  1991.  She  attended  Rocky  Mountain  College 
in  Billings  and  graduated  with  a bachelor's  degree  in  elementary  education 
in  1994.  She  was  involved  in  Education  Club,  Native  American  Club, 
International  Club  and  was  the  Billings  Rotary's  Student  of  the  Month  in 
Oct.  1994. 

The  recipient  of  four  scholarships,  Myrle  was  also  named  to  Who's  Who 
Among  American  College  and  University  Students  in  1994.  After  college,  she 
taught  at  Brockton  elementary  school,  then  was  hired  as  a fourth  grade 
teacher  at  Poplar  schools  in  1997.  She  was  appointed  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Northwest  Regional  Lab  from  1999  to  2001,  and  served  on 
the  curriculum  committee  for  the  National  Education  Association  in  2000. 
She  left  teaching  in  2003  and  worked  as  the  diabetes  curriculum  developer 
at  Fort  Peck  Community  College  in  Poplar. 

In  her  first  run  for  political  office,  she  won  a seat  on  the  Fort  Peck 
Tribal  Executive  Board  on  Oct.  25,  2003.  She  served  as  chairwoman  of  the 
council's  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Committee.  Myrle  enjoyed  helping 
and  listening  to  people,  and  took  on  those  responsibilities  as  a teacher 
and  council  member.  She  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  her  grandfather  Lewis 
Youngman  Sr.,  who  served  on  the  tribal  council  in  the  1950s.  He  died  in 
1955,  while  also  serving  in  office.  On  the  morning  of  her  death,  Myrle  was 
preparing  to  travel  to  Missoula  to  lobby  for  health  and  housing  funds  for 
the  Fort  Peck  Tribes. 

Throughout  her  life,  she  was  involved  in  several  activities,  including 
the  Iron  Ring  powwow  committee  and  Ladies  Post  54  Legion  Auxiliary.  Myrle 
enjoyed  attending  and  dancing  in  powwows,  and  had  the  chance  to  dance  in 
the  Smithsonian's  Powwow  on  the  National  Mall  in  2003.  She  enjoyed 
spending  time  with  her  family  and  friends. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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April  28,  2004 
Ronald  Lee  Hunt 

Ronald  Lee  Hunt,  31,  of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  died  April  22,  2004,  at  Upper 
Chesapeake  Hospital  of  Bel  Air,  Md. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  of 
Lumberton,  the  Revs.  Kenneth  Hunt  and  Brian  Jacobs  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Judy  Hunt  of  Lumberton;  three  brothers,  Tyrone 
Hunt  of  Rowland,  and  Russell  Dean  Hunt  and  Leroy  Hunt,  both  of  Lumberton; 
and  a sister,  Doris  Hunt  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  of  Lumberton. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

April  28,  2004 
Jessie  M.  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Locklear,  79,  of  10898  N.C.  711  W.,  died 


Monday,  April  26,  2004,  in  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  in  St.  Anna  Free  Will 
Baptist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Tony  Oxendine  and  limmy  Hunt.  Burial  will  be 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Locklear  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Nell  Oxendine  of  Pembroke 
and  Suzanne  Locklear  of  Red  Springs;  three  brothers,  Heffery  Strickland 
and  Harris  Strickland,  both  of  Pembroke,  and  Kenneth  Strickland  of  McLean, 
Va.;  three  sisters,  Mary  A.  Chavis  of  Lumberton  and  Nancy  Strickland  and 
Margie  Spaulding,  both  of  Pembroke;  four  grandchildren;  and  two  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

April  29,  2004 

Bobby  E.  Hammonds 

LUMBERTON  - Bobby  Eugene  Hammonds,  66,  of  86  Fields  Road,  died  Tuesday, 
April  27,  2004,  in  Duke  University  Medical  Center  in  Durham. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Friday  in  Smyrna  Baptist  Church 
by  the  Revs.  Charles  P.  Locklear  and  Chris  Hones.  Burial  will  be  in  Lumbee 
Memorial  Gardens.  Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Revels  Funeral  Home  of 
Lumberton . 

Mr.  Hammonds  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lillian  F.  Hammonds  of  the  home; 
five  sons,  Bobby  D.  Hammonds,  Robby  Hammonds,  Andrew  Hammonds  and  Randy 
Hammonds,  all  of  Lumberton,  and  Derek  Hammonds  of  the  home;  three 
daughters,  Gloria  F.  Hammonds  of  Hope  Mills  and  Patrice  H.  Hagains  and 
Connie  H.  Hester,  both  of  Lumberton;  three  sisters,  Hessie  Locklear, 
Mildred  Rogers  and  Barbara  Graham,  all  of  Lumberton;  four  brothers,  Howard 
Hammonds,  lames  Hammonds  and  Hartman  Hammonds  lr.,  all  of  Lumberton,  and 
the  Rev.  Redell  Hammonds  of  Shannon;  14  grandchildren;  and  13  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  church. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

April  27,  2004 
Ralph  Owl 

Cherokee  - Ralph  Owl,  89,  of  Herome  Bradley  Road,  Cherokee,  died  Sunday, 
April  25,  2004,  at  University  of  Tennessee  Knoxville  Medical  Center  after 
a period  of  declining  health.  A native  of  Swain  County,  he  was  a lifelong 
resident  of  Hackson  County.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mark  and  Belva 
Smith  Owl,  an  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  a 1937  graduate  of  Cherokee 
Boarding  School.  He  retired  from  the  forestry  department  of  the  B.I.A.  He 
was  an  avid  gardener,  he  enjoyed  reading  and  watching  sports  on  television 
and  he  loved  to  raise  flowers.  He  was  an  entrepreneur  and  businessman. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  19  years,  Mianna  Feather  Owl;  daughter, 
Lola  Russell  and  husband,  lerry,  of  Lenoir  City,  Tenn.;  two  sisters, 
Emaline  Lambert  and  Rosie  Marlar,  both  of  Cherokee;  two  brothers,  Raymond 
Owl  of  Cherokee  and  Clifford  "lake"  Owl  of  Murphy;  three  grandchildren, 
lerry  1.,  Cory  and  Allison;  four  aunts;  one  uncle;  and  several  nieces  and 
nephews . 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Cherokee 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  was  a member  and  Sunday  school  teacher.  The 
Revs.  Merritt  Youngdeer  and  Heber  Peacock  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be 
held  in  Birdtown  Cemetery  with  military  rites  provided  by  Steve  Youngdeer 
Post  143,  of  which  he  was  a member. 

The  body  will  be  placed  in  the  church  at  5 p.m.  Tuesday. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home,  Sylva,  is  in  charge  of  the  service. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

April  28,  2004 


Valdon  Hade  Redfox 


Valdon  Dade  Redfox,  infant  son  of  Monty  and  Jacqualine  (Guy)  Redfox  was 
born  and  died  Sunday,  April  25,  2004  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Devils  Lake. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Wednesday  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Bdecan 
Presbyterian  Church,  rural  Tokio.  Rev.  Kevin  Kaufmann  will  officiate  and 
burial  will  be  in  the  Bdecan  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Valdon  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Monty  and  Jacqualine  Redfox  of  Tokio; 
sisters,  Kersten,  Tristan  and  Hailey  Redfox;  brothers,  Wyatt,  Montero  and 
Tyler  Redfox;  grandparents,  Julie  Guy,  Tokio;  Don  Ray  Guy,  Fort  Yates,  ND; 
and  Archie  and  Geraldine  Redfox,  Warwick,  ND;  many  great-grandparents, 
including  Abraham  Blueshield  of  Tokio;  and  many  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

April  30,  2004 

Kenda-hok-sina  Bruce  Clark 

Kenda-hok-sina  Bruce  Clark,  infant  son  of  Lauren  Clark  and  Doe  Greywind, 
was  born  and  died  Monday,  April  26,  2004,  in  Innovis  Health,  Fargo,  ND. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday  at  3 p.m.  Dacotah  Oyate  Church, 
Tokio,  ND,  with  interment  in  the  Native  American  Cemetery,  Tokio. 

Korsmo  Funeral  Service,  Moorhead,  MN,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  3,  2004 

Merlyn  Chad  Buckles 

Merlyn  Chad  Buckles,  17,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND,  entered  the  Spirit  World  on 
Friday,  April  30,  2004  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Devils  Lake. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  Thursday  at  10  a.m.  at  St. 
Michael's  Catholic  Church,  St.  Michael,  ND.  Fr.  Charles  Leute,  O.P.  will 
celebrate  the  Mass,  with  burial  in  the  St.  Jerome's  Catholic  Cemetery, 
rural  Fort  Totten. 

A Wake  and  Rosary  Service  will  be  held  Wednesday  at  the  Tekakwitha 
Center,  St.  Michael. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2004  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 

April  27,  2004 
Spensha  Red  Bear 

Spensha  Red  Bear,  daughter  of  Jenilee  and  Sheldon,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D., 
died  April  24,  2004,  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

May  1,  2004 

Kenda-hok-sina  Bruce  Clark 

Kenda-hok-sina  Bruce  Clark,  infant  son  of  Lauren  Clark  and  Joe  Greywind, 
was  born  and  died  Monday,  April  26,  2004,  in  Innovis  Health,  Fargo,  ND. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday  at  3 p.m.  Dacotah  Oyate  Church, 
Tokio,  ND,  with  interment  in  the  Native  American  Cemetery,  Tokio. 

Korsmo  Funeral  Service,  Moorhead,  MN,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

May  2,  2004 

Elizabeth  Chasing  Hawk 

Elizabeth  Chasing  Hawk,  92,  Mobridge,  S.D.,  formerly  of  Little  Eagle,  S. 
D.,  died  April  30,  2004,  in  a Mobridge  care  center. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Funeral  service  held  for  Gary  White 

Funeral  service  for  Gary  Elijah  White,  76,  of  Black  Canyon  City,  Arizona 
formerly  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota,  were  held  last  Saturday,  May  1,  2004 
at  the  Tribal  Community  Center,  Agency  Village,  with  CLP  Fillmore  Simon 
officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Marlon  DuMarce,  Royal  3.  White,  Joe  Eastman, 
Darold  Hill,  Arness  Titus,  and  lay  Renville.  Honorary  Pallbearers  were 
"all  of  Gary's  friends  and  relatives." 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl. 

Military  Rites  were  provided  by  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  American  Legion 
Post  #314. 

Interment  is  at  the  Sisseton  Cemetery. 

There  was  an  all-night  wake  starting  at  Community  Center  on  Friday, 

April  30. 

Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Sisseton,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Gary  Elijah  White  was  born  on  lanuary  3,  1928  in  Sisseton,  South  Dakota 
to  Benjamin  H.  and  Mary  (lohnson)  White.  Gary  grew  up  in  the  Sisseton  area 
graduating  from  Sisseton  High  School. 

He  spent  his  younger  years  traveling  and  doing  rodeo  shows. 

He  entered  the  United  States  Air  Force  on  March  4,  1946  where  he  served 
until  March  18,  1949.  For  his  service  Gary  received  the  Army  of  Occupation 
Medal  and  the  World  War  II  Victory  Medal. 

After  his  return  from  the  service  Gary  worked  in  the  Copper  Mines  by 
Flagstaff,  Arizona.  He  was  currently  residing  in  Black  Canyon  City, 

Arizona . 

Gary  enjoyed  playing  guitar,  singing  country  western  songs,  collecting 
guns  and  horses.  He  was  a member  of  the  Buffalo  Lake  and  Long  Hollow 
Presbyterian  churches. 

Gary  passed  away  on  April  23,  2004  at  the  Yavapai  Regional  Medical 
Center  in  Prescott,  Arizona. 

Gary  is  survived  by  two  sons,  W.  Turk  White  of  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota;  and  less  W.  White  of  Prescott,  Arizona;  two  sisters,  Madeline 
White  and  Sandra  White  of  Sisseton;  and  several  grandchildren. 

Gary  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  one  son,  Larry;  and  two 
brothers,  Benjamin  and  Clifford. 

Funeral  held  Monday  for  Amaris  "Mary"  Hart 

Funeral  service  for  Amaris  "Mary"  Hart  36,  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota, 
was  scheduled  this  Monday,  May  3,  2004  11:00  a.m.  at  St.  Catherine's  Hall, 
Sisseton,  with  the  Rev.  Floyd  K.  Hart,  Rev.  Michael  Simon,  Rev.  Clifford 
Canku,  and  CLP  Fillmore  Simon  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Bruce  Robertson,  Lee  Robertson,  Jeremy  Lowe,  lay 
Renville,  Paul  Marlow,  Joel  Heis,  Curtis  Puetz,  and  Moses  Gill,  3r.. 
Honorary  pallbearers  were  Cassandra  Mason,  Annette  Crawford,  Wanda  LaBatte 
Mona  Williams,  Darlene  King,  and  Judy  Rudabusch. 

Pianist  was  Mary  Beth  Kirk. 

Interment  is  in  the  Mayasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  rural  Sisseton. 

Wake  services  were  held  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  St.  Catherine's  Hall. 

Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Amaris  Eunice  Hart  was  born  on  December  19,  1967  in  Sisseton,  South 
Dakota  to  Kenneth  and  Theresa  (Max)  Hart.  She  attended  Sisseton  Public 
Schools,  Presentation  College  in  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota  and  the  Sisseton 
Wahpeton  Community  College.  Mary  worked  various  jobs  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  she  worked  for  Aegis  Communication  in  Browns  Valley,  Minnesota, 
and  The  Connection,  Taco  Johns,  the  Tekakwitha  Nursing  Center,  and  Henry's 
Super  Valu  all  of  Sisseton.  She  worked  for  McDonalds  and  the  Dakota  Sioux 
Casino  in  Watertown.  She  was  currently  employed  at  the  Dakota  Magic  Casino 
in  Hankinson,  North  Dakota  and  Little  Voices  Group  Home  at  Agency  Village, 
South  Dakota.  Mary  enjoyed  playing  volleyball,  shooting  darts,  spending 
time  with  her  many  nieces  and  nephews,  and  making  trips  out  of  town 
shopping.  She  loved  attending  movies,  and  bingo,  and  talking  and  meeting 
new  people.  Mary  was  a member  of  the  Mayasan  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Sisseton  where  she  held  various  offices.  Mary  passed  away  on  April  27, 

2004  from  injuries  received  in  a motor  vehicle  accident. 


Mary  is  survived  by  eight  siblings  - Eleanor  (Matthew)  BadHeartBull  of 
Oglala,  Floyd  K.  (Deb)  Hart,  Sr.  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Loticia  (Dim)  Barker, 
Anita  (Duane)  Wanna,  Sugar  (Deff)  Block,  Dewel  Hart,  Sarina  (Kory)  Budack, 
and  Cindy  Greeley  all  of  Sisseton;  adopted  sisters,  Exzelda  "Zeda"  Seaboy 
of  Sisseton,  and  Angie  RoanEagle  of  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma;  as  well  as  many 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Mary  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  two  sisters,  Alfreda  and 
Etta;  one  brother,  Anthony;  three  nephews  and  two  nieces. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

April  28,  2004 

Gayle  T.  Ashley  Sr. 

WANBLEE  - Gayle  T.  Ashley  Sr.,  60,  Wanblee,  died  Monday,  April  26,  2004, 
in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Gloria  Condon,  Cherry  Creek;  three  sons, 

Galen  Ashley,  Gayle  Ashley  Dr.  and  Galvin  Ashley,  all  of  Cherry  Creek; 
three  daughters,  Tamera  Ashley,  Kyle,  and  Greta  Ashley  and  Gloretta  Ashley, 
both  of  Cherry  Creek;  one  adopted  daughter,  Karen  Irving,  Sioux  Falls;  one 
brother,  Wallace  Taylor  Blue  Legs,  Cherry  Creek;  four  sisters,  Sarah 
Standing  Bear,  Kadoka,  Gertie  Yankton,  Wanblee,  Lillian  Brown,  Eagle  Butte, 
and  Winiferd  Danis,  Porcupine;  and  numerous  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  April  29,  at  Wanblee  CAP 
Office.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  May  1,  at  Wanblee  CAP  Office, 
with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good,  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl,  and  Mr.  Dohn 
Two  Bulls  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Gethsemane  Episcopal  Cemetery  in 
Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mackenzi  T'Airra-Lea  Pourier 

PORCUPINE  - Mackenzi  T'Airra-Lea  Pourier,  5 months.  Porcupine,  died 
Saturday,  April  24,  2004,  in  Porcupine. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Melvin  Pourier  and  Danielle  Steele,  both 
of  Porcupine;  one  brother,  Isaiah  Pourier,  Porcupine;  her  maternal 
grandparents,  Dulia  Steele  and  Rory  William,  both  of  Rockyford;  and  her 
paternal  grandparents,  Gloria  and  Donald  Pourier,  Porcupine. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  Thursday,  April  29,  at 
Rockyford  School.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  April  30,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating,  and  traditional  Lakota 
services  by  Derome  LeBeau.  Burial  will  be  at  Pourier  Family  Cemetery  in 
Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Spensha  Al'lyn  Red  Bear 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Spensha  Al'lyn  Red  Bear,  infant  daughter  of  Denilee  and 
Sheldon  Red  Bear  of  Eagle  Butte,  died  Saturday,  April  24,  2004,  in  Sioux 
Falls . 

Services  will  be  noon  Saturday,  May  1,  at  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Eagle  Butte,  with  the  Rev.  Deffrey  Barnes  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Eagle  Butte  Cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  30,  2004 

Frank  Leone  "Baby  Frank"  White  Bull  Dr. 

KENEL  - Frank  Leone  "Baby  Frank"  White  Bull  Dr.,  4,  Kenel,  died  Monday, 
April  26,  2004,  as  a result  of  an  accident  in  Kenel. 

A scriptural  wake  service  was  Thursday,  April  29.  Mass  of  Christian 
Burial  will  be  at  11  a.m.  today  at  Catholic  Church  of  the  Assumption  in 
Kenel,  with  the  Rev.  Kerry  Prendiville,  the  Rev.  Tony  Grossenburg  and  the 
Rev.  Bill  Cosgrove  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


May  1,  2004 


Victoria  Bianas 

BATESLAND  - Victoria  Bianas,  59,  Batesland,  died  Thursday,  April  29, 
2004,  in  Batesland. 

Survivors  included  her  husband,  Bergess  Bianas  Sr.,  Batesland;  three 
sons,  Dave  Crow,  Harold  Crow  Dr.  and  Bergess  Bianas  Dr.,  all  of  Batesland; 
three  daughters,  Wendy  Dale,  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  Tamara  Starr,  Pine  Ridge 
and  Carlene  Crow,  Oglala;  one  sister,  Dorothy  Plenty  Wounds,  Batesland; 
and  11  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Saturday,  May  1,  at  Bill  C.  Bear 
Memorial  Gym  in  Batesland.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  May  3,  at 
the  gym,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Messiah  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Alice  Blevins 

PIERRE  - Alice  Blevins,  66,  Pierre,  died  Tuesday,  April  27,  2004,  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  She  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  two  years. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Walter  Blevins,  Pierre;  one  son,  Walter 
Blevins  Dr.,  Pierre;  three  daughters,  Glenda  Bahari,  Topeka,  Kan.,  April 
Lyons,  Frisco,  Texas,  and  Lori  Ann  Tuttle,  Pierre;  four  stepchildren, 

Linda  Cott,  Danny  Blevins  and  Willard  Blevins,  all  of  Kansas,  and  Scott 
Blevins,  Texas;  16  grandchildren;  and  22  great-grandchildren . 

A two-day  wake  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  CDT  today  at  Fort  Thompson  Community 
Center.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  May  3,  at  the  community  center 
Burial  will  be  at  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery  at  West  Bend. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

April  29,  2004 

Patricia  Ann  Black 

PAWNEE  - Patricia  Ann  Black,  resident  of  Red  Rock,  died  Tuesday,  April 
27,  2004,  in  Ponca  City.  She  was  65. 

The  funeral  will  be  noon  Friday,  April  30,  at  Otoe-Missouria  Cultural 
Center  in  Red  Rock  with  the  Rev.  Duane  Pratt  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
in  Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Poteet  Funeral  Home  of 
Pawnee. 

Patricia  Ann  Black  was  born  Dan.  25,  1939,  in  Pawnee,  the  daughter  of 
Abraham  Sr.  and  Wilma  Dailey  Dent.  She  moved  to  California  in  1985, 
returned  to  Perry  in  1992  and  moved  to  Red  Rock  in  1997.  She  was  past 
president  of  the  Otoe  War  Mothers  chapter  and  past  president  of  State  War 
Mothers . 

In  1979,  she  attended  Indian  Meridian  Vo  Tech  and  received  a certificate 
for  secretarial  administrative  assistant.  She  was  employed  with  Indian 
Health  Service  in  California  and  was  executive  secretary  for  the  Otoe 
tribe  from  1992  to  2002  before  retiring.  She  enjoyed  bible  scriptures  and 
her  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  five  sons,  Albert  Dim  and  Deff  Littlecrow  Dr.,  both  of 
Red  Rock,  Dames  Dim  and  Russell  Dim,  both  of  Grove,  and  Tim  Dim  of  Pawnee; 
one  daughter,  Angel  Ann  Littlecrow-Wolfe  of  Visalia,  Calif.;  three 
brothers.  Doe  Dent  of  Red  Rock,  Abraham  Dent  Dr.  of  Stillwater  and  Dana 
Dent  of  Vinita;  five  sisters.  Rose  Lane  and  Rhonda  Dent,  both  of 
Stillwater,  Madge  Artman  of  Newkirk,  Carole  Aguero  of  Perry  and  Edye 
Habibi  of  Enid;  six  grandchildren;  one  great-grandchild;  and  numerous 
other  relatives. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2004  The  Ponca  City  News. 

April  28,  2004 
Irene  Bennett  Kimball 

Irene  Bennett  Kimball,  97,  Bel  Air,  Md.,  died  Sunday,  April  18,  2004. 

Father  Robert  Fellows  will  preside  at  a 10  a.m.  service  Saturday  in 


Colonial  Chapel  with  burial  following  in  Fairfax  in  the  Fairfax  Cemetery 
at  12:30  p.m. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Colonial  Chapel  Funeral  Flome. 

She  was  born  Dec.  30,  1906,  to  William  Ursena  and  Amy  Isabella 
(Callahan)  Bennett  in  Fairfax,  Oklahoma  Indian  Territory.  The  Osage  Indian 
rolls  closed  Duly  1,  1907,  and  she  outlived  all  but  two  of  her  fellow  2, 
229  original  allottees. 

She  grew  up  in  Fairfax  with  her  three  brothers  and  two  sisters,  Teresa, 
Bill,  Oliver,  Isabel  and  Fairfax,  who  are  all  now  deceased. 

Her  first  marriage  was  to  Dohn  Lester  Bishop  Dr.  Monica  Bishop  Berry  was 
born  to  them  in  1924.  She  died  in  2000. 

Her  second  marriage  was  to  Frank  Kimball  in  1933.  They  had  two  sons, 
Frank  Bennett  Kimball,  born  in  1934,  now  living  in  Hilton  Head,  S.C.  and 
Thomas  Roy  Kimball,  born  in  1949,  now  living  in  Stillwater. 

Her  husband  worked  from  1934  to  1949  for  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Washington,  D.C.  In  1949,  he  joined 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  D.C.,  traveling  the  world  helping 
third  world  countries  build  infrastructure.  He  later  was  a consultant  for 
Brown  and  Root  Construction.  He  died  in  1989. 

She  attended  Oklahoma  A&M  for  two  years  and  graduated  from  New  Mexico 
University  with  a degree  in  English  literature. 

She  was  a lifetime  Republican  and  recently  received  her  75-year  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta  pin  from  Beta  Zeta  Chapter. 

She  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  South  America.  She  was  an 
accomplished  artist  working  with  stained  glass,  oil  paintings  and  bronze 
sculpturing.  She  was  a member  of  St.  Andrews  Episcopal  Church. 

She  has  seven  grandchildren.  Dames  E.  Berry  of  Stillwater,  Frank  Kimball 
Berry  of  Stillwater,  Raymond  Kimball  of  Florida,  Rebecca  Richardson  of 
Maryland,  Bill  Kimball  of  Utah,  Russell  Kimball  of  Maryland  and  Mark 
Kimball  of  Maryland. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Stillwater  NewsPress/Stillwater , OK. 

April  27,  2004 

Linda  Littlehead  Powell 

Former  Shawnee  resident  Linda  Littlehead  Powell,  53,  died  Monday,  April 
26,  in  Norman. 

She  was  born  Dune  23,  1950,  in  Shawnee  to  William  and  Nora  (Squire) 
Littlehead . 

She  was  a graduate  of  Dale  High  School. 

In  November  of  1973  she  married  Sandy  Powell  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Powell  was  a homemaker. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  and  sister,  Wanda  Littlehead. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Sandy  Powell,  of  the  home;  two  daughters, 
Alicia  Deer  of  Norman  and  Laura  Taryole  of  Glenpool;  two  sons,  Tracy 
Littlehead  of  Edmond  and  Terry  Powell  of  Moore;  seven  grandchildren; 
mother,  Nora  Littlehead;  two  brothers,  Lee  Littlehead  and  Doug  Littlehead, 
both  of  Shawnee;  six  sisters,  Doann  Walker  of  Norman,  Winifred  Robertson 
of  Tyler,  Texas,  Dosephine  Creek  of  Shawnee,  Wanetta  Battise  of  Shawnee, 
Mary  Diron  of  Commerce  City,  Colo.,  and  Amy  Hilderbrand  of  Shawnee;  and 
many  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Service  will  be  3 p.m.  today  at  Cooper  Funeral  Chapel.  Viewing  will  be 
from  noon  until  service  time.  A wake  will  be  today  at  Horseshoe  Bend 
Community  Center.  Burial  will  be  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Clark  Family 
Cemetery  with  Marvin  Squire  and  Charley  Squire  officiating. 

Cooper  Funeral  Home  of  Tecumseh  is  directing  arrangements . 

April  29,  2004 
Lucian  Wakolee 

Shawnee  resident  Lucian  Wakolee,  68,  died  Tuesday,  April  27,  at  a local 
hospital . 

He  was  born  April  26,  1936,  in  Meeker  to  Horace  and  Dosephine  (Masquat) 


Wakolee. 

He  attended  Centerview  Schools.  He  had  lived  in  the  Prague  area  most  of 
his  life. 

Wakolee  was  a carpenter. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  and  of  the  Fox  Clan. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  David 
Wakolee  Sr.,  Esther  Wakolee,  Lucille  Starr  and  Maurice  Wakolee. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Gail  Marez,  of  the  home;  many  nieces, 
nephews  and  other  relatives;  adopted  brothers  and  sister,  Norma  Scott  of 
Shawnee,  Francis  Grant  of  Cushing  and  Marvin  Walker  of  Shawnee. 

Tribal  rites  will  be  this  evening  at  the  Ellis  home.  Service  will  be  10 
a.m.  Friday  at  Wakolee  Cemetery.  Walker  Funeral  Service  is  directing 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

May  1,  2004 

Betty  Anona  Tahsuda  Carr 

TEMPLE  HILL,  Md . [ LongDash] Funeral  for  Betty  Anona  Tahsuda  Carr,  70, 
Temple  Hill,  Md.,  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Comanche  Nation  Community 
Center,  Walters,  with  the  Rev.  Duane  Doty  and  the  Rev.  Videll  Yackeschi 
officiating. 

Mrs.  Carr  died  Monday,  April  26,  2004. 

Burial  will  be  at  Walters  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  March  18,  1934,  in  Lawton  to  Teddy  and  Nemah  Tomah  Tahsuda. 
She  married  Moses  Carr  of  Temple  Hill,  Md.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Comanche  Nation.  She  worked  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  35  years.  She  retired  March  18,  2004. 

Survivors  include  her  husband;  two  sons:  Carlton  Rhodd  3r.  and  Randy 
Rhodd;  two  daughters:  Deborah  Rivera  and  Althea  Rhodd;  three  sisters:  Mary 
3o  Wardeski,  Jerre  Toyebo  Kise  and  Norma  Tahsuda;  an  aunt,  Suda  Tahsuda 
Kosechata;  and  an  adopted  Kiowa  brother,  Bobby  Guoladdle. 

Edward  Lee  Quannamenywermy  Saupitty 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  [LongDash]  Funeral  for  Edward  Lee  Quannamenywermy  Saupitty 
78,  Oklahoma  City,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral 
Home. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  5 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Mr.  Quannamenywermy  Saupitty  died  Friday,  April  30,  2004,  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cache  Creek  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  Oct.  25,  1925,  in  Comanche  County  to  Jerry  Quannamenywermy 
Saupitty  and  Mary  Poafpybitty.  He  attended  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  and  was 
a wood  carver. 

Survivors  include  a sister,  Maudine  Saupitty,  Oklahoma  City;  and  many 
nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

April  28,  2004 

Erwin  Little 

Funeral  Mass  for  Erwin  M.  Little,  59,  of  Mescalero  was  Tuesday,  with 
burial  following  at  the  Little  Family  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Little  died  Friday,  April  23,  2004,  at  his  home. 

He  was  born  Sept.  29,  1944,  in  Mescalero  and  lived  there  all  of  his  life 
He  had  worked  for  the  Housing  Authority  and  was  a member  of  St.  Joseph's 
Mission . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Edwina  Little,  Mildred  Cimarron  and  her 
husband.  Max,  and  Heidi  Caje;  sons  Owen  Little  and  Tielson  Caje  and  his 
wife,  Christina;  brothers  Raymond  Little  and  his  wife,  Helen,  and 
Christopher  Little  and  his  wife,  Lynn;  sisters  Rita  Shaffer  and  her 
husband,  Larry,  and  Bernadett  Chavez  and  her  husband,  David;  grandchildren 


Brandi  Little,  Malaree  Caje  and  Del  Raye  Caje. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Ruidoso  News,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

April  28,  2004 

Doe  H.  Yazzie 
Sanostee 

April  15,  1919  - April  26,  2004 

Doe  H.  Yazzie,  75,  of  Sanostee,  passed  away  Monday,  April  26,  2004,  at 
San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  April  15,  1929 
He  was  a loving  and  caring  father,  grandfather,  great-grandfather  and 
friend . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  H.  Yazzie;  four  daughters,  Marilyn 
Yazzie,  Priscilla  Smith  and  husband  Steve,  Caroline  Lewis  and  husband 
Dennis,  and  Sharon  Begay  and  husband  Addison;  brother,  Peter  H.  Yazzie, 
and  stepbrothers,  Alfred  Doe  and  Paul  Doe;  stepsisters,  Mary  Gould,  Mary 
Foghorn,  Victoria  Manygoats  and  Sarah  Evans;  eight  grandchildren  and  three 
great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Little  Doe  of  Newcomb;  mother. 
Fern  H.  Yazzie  of  Sanostee;  and  stepfather,  Curtis  H.  Yazzie  of  Sanostee. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  April  30,  2004,  at 
the  Sanostee  Christian  Reformed  Church,  with  Pastor  Curtis  Harvey 
officiating. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lorenzo  Harvey,  Keterson  Harvey,  Dennis  Lewis,  Brian 
Dohn,  Felix  Yazzie  and  Gerald  Yazzie.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Robert 
Lewis  Dr.,  Deremiah  Smith  and  Freddie  Yazzie. 

May  1,  2004 

Valentino  Bahe 
Shiprock 

May  20,  1982-April  30,  2004 

Valentino  Bahe,  21,  of  Shiprock  passed  from  this  life  Friday,  April  30, 
2004,  in  Oklahoma.  He  was  born  May  20,  1982,  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
April  27,  2004 
Marie  H.  Castillo 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Marie  H.  Castillo,  49,  will  be  11  a.m. 
Wednesday,  April  28,  at  Grace  Fellowship  Church  in  Chinle.  Derry  DuBoise 
will  officate.  Burial  will  be  in  Cottonwood,  Ariz.  Visitation  will  be  10  a 
m.  Thursday  at  Grace  Fellowship  Church. 

Castillo  died  April  24  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Aug.  19,  1954, 
in  Ganado  Ariz.,  into  the  Todachiinii  Clan  for  the  Tachiinii  Clan. 

Castillo  attended  school  in  Cottonwood,  Chinle,  Snowflake,  Ariz.,  and 
Many  Farms,  Ariz.  She  was  employed  at  Toyei  Nursing  Home  and  Chinle 
Nursing  Home.  Her  hobbies  included  rug  weaving,  silversmithing,  crocheting 
and  sash-belt  making. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Patrick  Castillo;  sons,  Gilbert  Tso  Dr., 
Delbert  Tso,  Hector  Arviso  and  Victor  Arviso;  daughters  Charlena  V.  Arviso 
and  Charmaine  Lopez;  parents,  Ray  Hosteen  Sr.  and  Nellie  Hosteen;  brothers 
Danny  Hosteen  and  Ray  Hosteen  Dr.;  sisters,  Rita  Lee,  Marcella  Melton, 
Aloretta  Draper,  Brenda  Hosteen  and  Bessie  Hosteen;  grandparent  Zonnie 
Charley;  and  one  grandchild. 

Castillo  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfather,  Tom  Charley;  niece 
Velma  Begay;  and  nephew,  Dulius  I.  Draper. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Danny  Hosteen,  Ray  Hosteen  Dr.,  Gilbert  Tso  Dr., 
Delbert  Tso,  Elliott  Melton,  Irvin  Draper,  Derry  Lee  and  Timothy  Dedmon. 


The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Castillo's  residence  in 
Cottonwood . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Tony  Chicharello 

TWIN  BUTTES,  N.M.  - Funeral  services  for  Tony  Chicharello,  74,  will  be  1 
p.m.  Wednesday,  April  28,  at  the  Twin  Buttes  Nazarene  Church.  Pastor  Pete 
Riggs  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Chicharello  died  April  25  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Sept.  22,  1929,  in  Twin 
Buttes  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  Clan  for  the  Zuni  Clan. 

Chicharello  attended  Mentmore  Elementary  School.  He  worked  in  the 
Mentmore  Coal  Mine  and  the  Hogback  Uranium  Mine.  He  finished  his  career 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  the  Gamerco  BIA  Supply  Center  in  1981 

He  enjoyed  herding  sheep  and  caring  for  his  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  sons,  Kenneth  and  Clifford  Chicharello;  daughters 
Elouise  and  Vivian  Chicharello;  brother  Dominic  Chicharello;  sisters  Lucy 
and  Mary  Ortiz;  seven  grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

Chicharello  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Armstrong 
Chicharello;  son,  Grayson  V.  Curley;  parents  Maria  Moqui  Chicharello  and 
lames  Chicharello;  brothers,  Felix  Chicharello  Sr.  and  lames  Chicharello 
lr.;  sisters,  Paloma  Chicharello  and  Derisina  Chicharello. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kenneth  and  Clifford  Chicharello,  Antonio  R.  Montano 
Victorio  K.  Curley,  Leo  Dick  and  Procopio  Montano  lr. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Twin  Buttes 
Nazarene  Church  following  the  burial. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

April  28,  2004 
Floria  R.  Toledo 

GALLUP  - Floria  Toledo,  67,  died  April  23  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  May  1, 
1936  in  Crownpoint. 

Toledo  attended  Crownpoint  Boarding  School,  Fort  Wingate  School  and  Fort 
Lewis  College,  Durango,  Colo.  She  was  employed  with  the  Crownpoint  Police 
Department,  Navajo  Tribe,  ONEO  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Eldon  Grey,  Ernest  Toledo  Dr.,  Floyd  Toledo 
Sr.  and  Duane  Toledo  all  of  Gallup;  daughters,  Alana  Grey-Becenti, 
Gwendolyn  Toledo  and  Floria  Leekity  all  of  Gallup;  mother,  Mabel  Grey  of 
Gallup;  brother,  Charley  Grey  Dr.  of  Fort  Wingate;  sister,  Mary  Manning  of 
Crownpoint;  18  grandchildren;  and  eight  great-grandchildren. 

Toledo  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Charley  Grey  Sr.  and  sister. 
Opal  Manning. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Martin  Yazzie  Dr. 

TWIN  LAKES  - Services  for  Martin  Yazzie  Dr.,  56,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  April  29  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  Dennis  R.  Gardener  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Tohatchi  Community  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  April  24  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Duly  25,  1948  in  Gallup  into 
the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  attended  school  in  Las  Cruces.  His  hobbies  included  rodeos, 
volleyball,  basketball  and  dancing.  He  was  a member  of  the  Native  American 
church . 

Survivors  include  his  brothers.  Tommy  Yazzie  and  Eddie  Yazzie;  and 
sister,  Irene  Smith. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Margaret  and  Martin  Yazzie 
Sr.;  brother.  Bob  Yazzie;  and  sister,  Marie  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Olsen  Smith,  Ornell  Smith,  Nelvin  Smith,  Tommy 
Yazzie,  Marcus  Casuse,  Harry  Casuse  and  Dulius  Bahe. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Twin  Lakes  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Benson  Kee  Doe 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Benson  Doe,  43,  will  be  announced  at  a later 


date. 

Doe  died  April  27  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  March  24,  1961  in 
Crownpoint . 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  29,  2004 
Katherine  B.  Morgan 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Katherine  Morgan,  95,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
April  30  at  Assembly  of  God.  Rev.  Dimmie  Etcitty  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Crownpoint  Community  Cemetery. 

Morgan  died  April  26  in  Crownpoint.  She  was  born  March  20,  1909  in 
Flatlake  into  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan  for  the  Zuni  People 
Clan . 

Morgan  was  a homemaker.  Her  hobbies  included  rugweaving  and  herding 
sheep . 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Harvey  Morgan,  Benjamin  Morgan  and  Ned 
Morgan  Dr,  all  of  Crownpoint;  daughters,  Blanche  Bruce  of  Farmington, 

Sadie  Chavez  and  Ruby  Morgan  of  Crownpoint;  brother,  Harry  Benally  of 
Crownpoint;  sisters,  Ruth  Martin  of  Becenti  and  Belle  Largo  of  Flat  Lake; 
12  grandchildren;  and  27  great-grandchildren . 

Morgan  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Ned  Morgan  Sr.;  son  Ralph 
Morgan;  brothers,  Hones  Benally,  Tom  Benally  and  Hugh  Benally;  and  sister, 
Sarah  Benally. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Emmett  Dames,  William  Bruce  Dr.,  Ralph  Morgan, 
Sterling  Morgan,  Marcus  Chavez  and  Brian  Morgan. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Becenti  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

May  1,  2004 
Ella  M.  Martine 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Ella  Martine,  53,  will  be  1 p.m.  Monday,  May 
3,  at  Pine  Tree  Mission,  Vanderwagen.  Doe  M.  Lee  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Pine  Tree  Mission  Cemetery. 

Martine  died  April  27  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  April  20,  1951,  in 
Zuni  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Bud  People  Clan. 

Martine  was  a child-care  provider. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Bob  Martine  Sr.  of  Albuquerque;  sons.  Bob 
Martine  Dr.  of  Albuquerque,  Leon  D.  Martine  of  Longmont,  Colo.,  and  Ryan 
Martine  of  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.;  daughter,  Pamela  Martine  of  Albuquerque; 
father,  Dohn  Nelson  of  Breadsprings;  brother,  Roy  Nelson  of  Fort  Wingate; 
and  two  grandchildren . 

Martine  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Betty  Nelson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Nathan  Lucas,  Bob  Martine  Dr.,  Leon  D.  Martine,  Ryan 
Martine,  Larson  White  Dr.  and  Larson  White  Sr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Elmer  Kee  Begay  Dr. 

GREASEWOOD,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Elmer  Begay  Dr.,  42,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Monday,  May  3,  at  Mennonite  Mission  Church,  Lower  Greasewood,  Ariz.  Damen 
Duntz  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Mennonite  Mission. 

Begay  died  April  27  in  Greasewood.  He  was  born  Dune  21,  1962,  in  Ganado, 
Ariz.,  into  the  Coyote  Pass  Demez  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Leona  Dames;  sons,  Douglas  Day  Begay  and 
Rufus  Francis;  daughter,  Francine  Begay;  parents,  Pauline  E.  and  Elmer  Kee 
Begay  Sr.;  sisters,  Evelyn  Charley,  Danice  Gutierrez,  Carlotta  Dodie, 
Sharon  Duffy,  Paula  Crespo,  Darlene  Husky  and  Karen  Begay;  grandparents, 
Dimmy  Lee;  and  one  grandchild. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Timothy  Paul  Begay;  sister, 
Beverly  Begay;  and  grandmothers,  Minnie  Ward  and  Isabelle  Lee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tyrone  Thompson,  Christopher  Yazzie,  Allen  Thiskey, 
Ronnie  Ward,  Ambrose  Bitaty  and  Henderson  Begay. 


The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Greasewood  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leonard  Bryant  Denetdeal 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  Leonard  Denetdeal,  53,  will  be  10  a.m.  Monday, 
May  3,  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  Sheepsprings . 
Burial  will  follow  at  Naschitti  Community  Cemetery. 

Denetdeal  died  April  28  in  Naschitti.  He  was  born  March  26,  1951,  in 
Naschitti  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Red  House  People  Clan. 

Denetdeal  attended  Intermountain  Indian  School  High  School.  He  was 
employed  with  the  Community  Chapter  Program,  NYC,  HITP  Water  Sanitation, 
NFPI,  NECA  and  Kachina  Packing. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elaine  Silversmith;  brothers,  Paul  Denetdeal 
3r.  of  Sawmill,  Ariz.,  Bennie  3oe  and  Christopher  Denetdeal  both  of 
Sheepsprings;  sisters,  Kathy  M.  Nez  of  Navajo,  N.M.,  Ruby  lean  Johnson  of 
Naschitti,  Pauline  Toney  of  Sheepsprings,  Orlena  B.  Henry  of  White  Clay, 
Ariz.  and  Emily  Woodly  of  Denver,  Colo. 

Denetdeal  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Bessie  and  Paul  Sr.; 
brother,  Wilson  R.  Denetdeal;  and  grandparents,  John  and  Sally  Bryant  and 
Orville  and  Hannabah  Denetdeal. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Myron  Silversmith,  Bronson  Enrico,  Irving  Nez, 
Charlie  Begaye  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Henry  and  Nelson  Henry  Jr. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

April  28,  2004 

Frieda  Pechuli 

Frieda  Wright  Pechuli,  62,  of  San  Carlos  died  April  20,  2004,  in 
Scottsdale.  She  was  born  in  Bylas. 

Wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  (Wednesday,  April  28)  at  the  Frieda 
Pechuli  residence  in  San  Carlos. 

Funeral  service  will  be  conducted  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  April  29,  at  World 
Evangelist  Church  in  San  Carlos.  Interment  will  follow  in  Middle  Mesa 
Cemetery  in  Bylas.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Morris  Safford 
Funeral  Home. 

++++ 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Morris  Safford  Funeral  home  for  Samuel 
Pechuli,  69,  of  San  Carlos  who  died  April  23,  2004,  in  Globe. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

April  27,  2004 

Bonnie  Joyce  Crispin 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Ethete  resident  Bonnie  Joyce  Crispin,  51, 
will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  April  28,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in 
Ethete  by  Pastor  Ron  Coghlin.  Interment  will  be  in  Yellow  Calf  Cemetery  in 
Ethete. 

Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  service-time. 

She  died  April  23,  2004,  at  Wyoming  Medical  Center  in  Casper. 

Born  Nov.  22,  1952,  in  Fort  Washakie,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Georgetta 
and  Earl  Crispin  Sr.;  was  a lifelong  resident  of  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation;  and  attended  Mill  Creek  School,  Flandreau  Indian  School, 
Central  Wyoming  College  and  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

She  was  a registered  nurse  at  Lander  Valley  Medical  Center. 

Known  for  her  sense  of  humor  and  joyful  nature,  she  enjoyed  fishing, 
camping,  movies,  and  being  with  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  son,  Jacob  Moran,  and  two  sisters,  Earlene 
Engavo  and  Beverly  Crispin,  all  of  Fort  Washakie;  two  brothers,  Earl 
Crispin  Jr.  of  Thermopolis  and  Lyle  Reed  Crispin  of  Denver;  and  adopted 
brother,  Cory  SunRhodes  Jr.  of  Fort  Washakie;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles, 
nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 


She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father;  two  brothers,  Edward  Lee  and 
Ernest  Posey  Dr.;  two  sisters,  Gloria  and  Glenetta  Crispin;  two  uncles;  an 
aunt;  and  grandparents,  Susie  and  Henry  Crispin,  Eva  and  Louie  Enos  and 
Mary  Edna  Enos  and  Ernest  Posey  Sr. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
April  29,  2004 
Corrine  Compton  Kitchen 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Funeral  services  for  Corrine  Compton  Kitchen,  69,  will 
be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  today,  April  29,  in  the  Shoshone  Episcopal  Mission 
by  the  Rev.  Tom  Means.  Interment  will  be  in  Sacajawea  Cemetery. 

She  died  April  26,  2004,  following  a short  illness. 

Born  March  20,  1935,  in  Fort  Washakie,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Dames  and 
Hallie  (Lahoe)  Compton. 

She  worked  for  many  years  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  as  a community 
health  nurse  in  Fort  Washakie  and  Ethete. 

Her  interests  included  going  to  bingo,  powwows,  traveling,  and  being 
with  her  grandchildren,  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  five  children,  Nancy  Gilbert  and  Russell  Savage  Dr., 
both  of  Fort  Washakie,  Toni  Norman  of  Tonkawa,  Okla.,  and  Naomi  Chavis  and 
David  Kitchen,  both  of  Fort  Washakie;  five  brothers,  Douglas,  Armon, 
Leonard,  Dames  and  Harold  Compton;  three  sisters,  Delores  Roberts,  Ada 
Hurtado  and  Elinor  DeShaw;  nine  grandchildren;  five  great-grandchildren; 
and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  two  sisters,  Alvena  Large  and 
Aleene  Muharin;  and  three  brothers,  Alvin,  Ralph  and  Lorenzo  Compton. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

May  1,  2004 

lone  D.  Bighorn 

BROCKTON  - lone  D.  Bighorn  (Ho  Wa ' ste  Win  - Good  Voice  Woman),  70, 
formerly  of  Brockton,  died  April  27,  2004,  in  Arizona. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  May  2.  Funeral  services  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  Monday,  May  3.  Both  wake  and  funeral  services  will  be  at  the 
Brockton  Culture  Center  in  Brockton.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Red  Eagle 
Memorial  Cemetery  in  Fort  Kipp. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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April  2004  Obituaries 

Kenneth  Lilley 

ARLEE  - Kenneth  Warren  "Lil  Nigg"  Lilley  died  on  April  25,  2004,  from 
injuries  received  in  an  auto  accident  near  here.  He  was  born  on  Feb.  22, 
1985,  in  St.  Ignatius.  He  attended  Turlock  Elem.  School  in  Calif,  and 
Pascal  Sherman  Indian  School  in  Omak,  WA,  before  graduating  from  Two  Eagle 
River  School  in  Pablo  in  2003.  He  achieved  a "student  of  the  year"  award 
as  well  as  an  athletic  letter  for  being  on  the  TERS  basketball  team.  He 
then  moved  on  to  fight  wildfires  in  the  summer  of  2003.  Kenny  loved  to 
play  ball  and  "kick  it"  with  his  homies. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  Grandpa  Dohn  Charlo,  sister  Summer  Rose 
Lilley  and  Grandpa  Doseph  Lilley. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  Sissie  Charlo-Plante  and  stepfather  Francis 
Plante;  father  Perry  Lilley;  grandmas  Virginia  Charlo  and  Rose  Lilley; 
brothers  Wes  Charlo,  Chauncey  Whitwright,  Perry  Lilley  Dr,  Ticho  Cortinas 
and  Lazaro  Cortinas;  sisters  Sunny  Charlo,  Kao  Charlo,  Dessica  Perez  and 
Amy  Plante;  uncles  Mike  Charlo,  Louis  (Cindy)  Charlo  and  Charlie  (Zelda) 
Charlo;  aunties  Tiny  Charlo,  Francine  (Doe)  Dupuis,  Wahneta  Charlo-0 ' Dell 


and  Chanelot  Charlo;  and  many  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

Traditional  wake  services  began  on  April  26  at  the  Arlee  Community 
Center.  Mass  was  celebrated  on  April  29  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church  in  Arlee. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Char-Koosta  News. 

April  27,  2004 

Katie  Rael,  44 
Bethel 

Bethel  resident  Katie  Ann  "Das"  Rael,  44,  died  April  24,  2004,  at  the 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

A service  will  be  today  at  her  mother's  home  in  Kwethluk.  Burial  service 
will  be  April  29  in  Kwethluk.  The  Rev.  Martin  Nicolai  will  officiate.  Ben 
Rael,  Mason  Gilila,  Harry  Gilila,  Matthew  Gilila,  John  Owens,  Michael 
Owens  and  Jonathan  Kapsner  will  serve  as  pallbearers. 

She  was  born  Oct.  27,  1959,  and  raised  in  Alaska. 

Mrs.  Rael  graduated  from  Mt.  Edgecumbe  High  School  in  Sitka  and  the 
Alaska  Travel  Academy.  She  worked  for  MarkAir,  Twilight  Travel  and  ERA 
Aviation . 

She  enjoyed  sewing,  ice  fishing,  berry  picking,  travel  and  eating  her 
Native  food. 

The  family  said:  "Das  was  a loving  and  loyal  wife,  a husband's  best 
friend.  As  a mother,  there  was  none  better.  She  devoted  her  life  to  Mason. 
As  a sister  and  aunt,  she  gave  of  herself  unselfishly.  Everyone  enjoyed 
her  presence  and  great  sense  of  humor.  Das  will  be  greatly  missed." 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Ben  Rael  of  Bethel;  son.  Mason  Gilila  of 
Bethel;  mother  and  stepfather,  Elizabeth  and  Robert  Owens  of  Kwethluk; 
sisters,  Martha  of  Akiak,  Sophie  Lowrey  of  Bethel  and  Molly  Napoka  of 
Akiak;  brothers,  John  Owens  of  Bethel,  Matt  Gilila  of  Akiak,  Harry  Gilila 
of  Akiak  and  Michael  Owens  of  Kwethluk;  nieces.  Ruby  Ann  Nicolai,  Paula 
Napoka,  Malaine  Napoka  and  Alfreda  Napoka  of  Akiak  and  Denise  Owens, 
SheriLyn  Owens,  Danielle  Lowrey  and  Cassaundra  Owens  of  Bethel;  nephews, 
Wassa  Owens,  Charles  Lowrey  and  Kenny  Owens  of  Bethel  and  Edwin  Nicolai, 
Frank  Nicolai,  Chris  Nicolai,  Carl  Napoka,  Nelson  Napoka  and  William 
Napoka  of  Akiak;  and  great-nieces  and  -nephews,  Ray  Nicolai,  Ferdinand, 
Karl,  Michael,  Duane,  Jonathan,  Alison,  Jeremiah,  Matthew,  Mary,  Golga, 
Jared  and  Evon. 

Anchorage  Funeral  Home  and  Crematory  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

April  28,  2004 

Mark  Johnston,  49 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Mark  Michael  Johnston,  49,  died  April  24,  2004  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  of  lung  cancer. 

A visitation  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church.  A 
service  will  follow  at  2 p.m.  with  the  Rev.  Fred  Bugarin  officiating. 
Pallbearers  will  include  Jeannette  Tavares,  Doris  Johnston,  Stanley 
Johnston,  Evelyn  Aloysius,  Joseph  Johnston  and  Peter  Kosbruk.  Burial  will 
be  at  Anchorage  Memorial  Park. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  born  July  11,  1954,  in  Anchorage,  and  was  raised  in 
Bethel  and  Palmer.  He  earned  a GED  from  the  Seward  Skills  Center. 

Mr.  Johnston  worked  as  a fisherman  in  Bethel  in  the  1970s,  and  as  a 
laborer  in  Anchorage  from  1983  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Alaska  Center  for 
the  Environment. 

Mr.  Johnston  enjoyed  reading,  hanging  out  with  friends  at  Bean's  Cafe, 
listening  to  Johnny  Cash,  and  playing  with  his  baby  goddaughter.  Dawn 
Marie . 

His  family  wrote  he  had  a quick  smile,  a sense  of  humor  and  funny 
sayings.  He  was  a quiet  listener  and  kind  with  a forgiving  nature.  His 
favorite  Bible  verse  was  Psalm  51. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Virginia  Johnston  of  Galena;  sister  and 


brother-in-law,  Ruth  and  Donald  Totemoff  of  Anchorage;  sister  and 
companion,  Evelyn  Aloysius  and  Fred  Williams  of  Ruby;  sisters,  Jeannette 
Tavares  of  Anchorage,  Doris  Johnston  of  Bethel;  brothers,  Stanley  Johnston 
of  Anchorage,  Emil  Johnston  of  Bethel,  Joseph  Johnston  of  Togiak;  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  Andrew  and  Maria  Johnston  of  Bethel;  close  family 
friend,  Barbara  Bennett  of  Anchorage;  nephews  and  nieces,  Pam,  Sam,  Dolly, 
Marilyn,  Nick,  Anton,  Baby  Dawn,  David  Angel,  Tina,  Louis,  Laranell,  Gina, 
Nolan,  Bubba,  Sherilyn,  Blake,  Regina,  Carmen,  Corrina,  Joe  Jr.,  Nina  and 
Heamen;  great-nephews  and  --nieces,  Cheyenne,  Nikita,  Callie,  Carla, 
Timothy,  Shane,  Ashley  Rae,  Chris,  Amber,  Logan,  Everett,  Virgil,  Barnard, 
Raymond,  Kaitlyn  and  Kaylia. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  Isaac  Johnston,  Matilda,  Tony,  Gary  and 
Mathew. 

The  family  suggests  memorial  donations  to  Alaskan  AIDS  Assistance 
Association,  1057  W.  Fireweed  Lane,  Suite  102,  Anchorage  99503. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

May  1,  2004 
Joseph  Takak,  62 

Former  Alaska  resident  Joseph  Gregory  Takak,  62,  died  April  20,  2004,  at 
the  Veterans  Administration  Medical  Center  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

A service  was  Saturday  at  Watson  Funeral  Home  in  Galesburg,  111.,  where 
Mr.  Takak  had  lived. 

He  was  born  Jan.  2,  1942,  in  Kanatak,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Alaska 
Peninsula,  to  Gregory  and  Stepanida  Takak.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  the  Vietnam  War. 

In  Alaska,  he  had  worked  as  a commercial  fisherman  and  cook  on  oil  rigs 
and  boats.  He  also  was  employed  by  Peter  Pan  Seafoods. 

Mr.  Takak  married  Carol  Mcleran  on  Jan.  27,  1979,  in  Houston,  Texas.  He 
moved  to  the  Lower  48  in  the  early  1980s. 

He  was  a member  of  and  historian  for  American  Legion  Post  285  and  was  a 
lifetime  member  of  Amvets  Post  8 in  Knoxville,  111. 

Mr.  Takak  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Carol  of  Galesburg;  sons.  Lucky 
Stanley  and  Hank  Mcleran,  of  the  Lower  48;  daughter,  Lynette  Burgess  of 
Anchorage;  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Afonie  and  Annie  Takak  of  Chignik 
Lake;  and  sister,  Frances  Larsen  of  Sand  Point. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

April  28,  2004 

Drena  Ann  Austin 

Drena  Ann  Austin,  47,  Koot'-shee,  Raven/Beaver  of  the  Raven  Bone  House 
of  Angoon,  died  April  23,  2004,  at  Bartlett  Regional  Hospital  in  Juneau 
after  a brief  battle  with  a rare  type  of  cancer. 

She  was  born  Aug.  30,  1956,  in  Juneau,  the  daughter  of  Lillian  (Parduhn) 
and  Wilmer  Austin  (Wooshkeetaan  clan)  of  Hoonah.  She  attended  Capital 
Elementary  and  Juneau-Douglas  High  School.  In  1978  she  was  one  of  the 
first  four  paraprofessionalAGalcoholism  counselors  to  graduate  and  be 
certified  by  the  State  of  Alaska.  She  also  worked  at  various  government 
jobs  in  Sitka  and  Juneau. 

Her  family  said  she  loved  fishing,  hiking,  berry  picking  and  was  well 
known  for  her  beautiful  beadwork. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  father;  sister,  Vivian  June  Austin; 
grandmothers,  Mabel  Nelson  and  Lucille  Dick;  grandfathers,  Billy  Johnson 
(Kaag  waan  taan,  of  the  Eagle  Nest  House  of  Sitka)  and  Jack  Austin  Sr. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Kristen  M.  Carleson  of  Anchorage;  sons, 
David  Widick  of  Anchorage  and  Eric  Carleson  of  Juneau;  sisters,  Darlene 
Thomas,  Rowena  (Dale)  Reeves  and  Jamiaan  (Russ)  Stevens;  brothers,  William 
R.  (Karen  Reyes)  Stauffer,  Wilmer,  Victor  and  Evans  Austin;  grandchildren, 
Gary  and  Anndrena  Howard,  Amia  and  Tiana  Smith,  all  of  Anchorage;  aunts, 
Marie  Shodda  of  Yakutat,  Gertrude  Peters  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Rachel  (Dick) 
Jennings  of  Stanwood,  Wash,  May  George,  Diane  Church,  Ruby  Nelson  and  Edna 
James,  all  of  Juneau;  uncles,  Victor  Johnson,  Richard  Dick  of  Skagway, 


Chuck  Dennings  of  Standwood,  Wash.;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and 
cousins . 

Pallbearers  are  Val  Peterson,  Dale  Reeves,  Leonard  Dohnson,  David  Austin, 
Dames  Goenett,  Andy  "Buddy"  Soriano  and  Russ  Stevens.  Honorary  pallbearers 
are  Reggie  Peterson,  Richard  Dick,  Dames  Parduhn,  William  Kanosh,  Lester 
Davis,  Lee  George,  William  B.  Stauffer,  Alfred  McKinley,  Walter  Bennett, 
Randy  Williams,  Doey  George,  Peter  Dack  and  Mac  Corpuz  Dr. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.  Thursday,  April  29,  at  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Community  Center  (THCC),  3235  Hospital  Drive.  A 
reception  will  follow.  The  funeral  service  will  also  be  held  at  noon 
Friday,  April  30,  at  the  THCC.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Alaskan 
Memorial  Park.  Pastors  Derry  Bennett  and  Richard  Green  will  be  officiating. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

April  29,  2004 

Gabriella  Kahnapace 

KAHNAPACE  - Gabriella  was  born  on  April  25,  2004  in  Edmonton,  Alberta 
and  was  called  to  rejoin  the  angels  in  heaven  shortly  after  her  brief 
entrance  into  this  world. 

Gabriella  leaves  to  cherish  her  memory,  her  mother,  Melissa,  two 
brothers,  Dustin  and  Dayden,  one  sister,  Oceanna.  She  leaves  to  cherish 
her  memory  her  maternal  grandparents,  Diane  and  Kevin  Kahnapace,  Regina, 
aunts,  Kristin  and  Courtney,  uncles,  Cory  and  Doshua,  her  grandparents, 
cousin,  Dacob,  special  kookum,  Donna  Pelletier  and  also  numerous  family 
and  friends. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  Chief  Ben  Pasqua  Memorial  Hall, 

Pasqua  First  Nation,  on  Saturday,  May  1st,  2004  at  10:30  a.m.  with  Dack 
Pelletier  officiating.  Interment  in  the  Asham  Beach  Cemetery.  A wake  will 
be  held  in  the  hall  on  Friday  evening. 

Gabriella,  God  has  taken  a very  special  angel  home.  Love  you  always  and 
forever.  XOXO  Mom,  Dustin,  Dayden  and  Oceanna 

Bethany  Starr 

STARR  - On  Monday,  April  26,  2004,  Bethany  Ann  Starr  (Miskwimi),  Regina, 
Sask.  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  16  years. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Regina  Metis  Sport  & Culture  Building,  1235 
2nd  Ave.  N.,  Regina,  Sask.  on  Thursday,  April  29,  2004  starting  at  8:00  p. 
m.  The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Whitecalf  School  Gymnasium, 
Lebret,  Sask.  on  Friday,  April  30,  2004  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Pastor  Wayne 
Goforth  officiating.  Interment  in  the  Star  Blanket  Cemetery.  Predecesed  by 
her  father,  Noel  (Archie)  Starr;  sister,  April  Dawn  Starr;  and 
grandparents,  Sidney  and  Georgina  Starr. 

Bethany  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Brenda  Starr;  sisters,  Angela  and 
Sydney  Starr,  Bobbie  McCallum  and  Pat,  Laurel  and  Vanessa  Ledoux;  brothers, 
Deede  and  Leonard  Long-time  Squirrel,  Darren  Tapequon,  and  Barry,  Paul  and 
Doe  Ledoux;  grandparents,  Fred  and  Dune  Phillips;  and  her  numerous  uncles, 
aunts,  nephews  and  nieces. 

Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services,  1-800-667-8962. 

April  30,  2004 
Doseph  Poorman 

Kawacatoose  First  Nation,  SK 

POORMAN  - On  Wednesday,  April  28,  2004  Doseph  Poorman  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  81  years. 

Predeceased  by  his  parents,  Robert  Poorman  and  Gertrude  Dustyhorn; 
brothers:  Alec  Poorman  and  Fred  Poorman;  sister  Anna  Eyapaise;  wife,  Emily 
Poorman;  sons:  Harry  Stoney,  Percy  Poorman,  Eric  Poorman;  infant  son; 
grandchildren : Stacey,  Nicole,  Patricia,  Deff,  Gloria,  Darwin,  Mary, 

Doseph;  greatgrandchildren:  baby  boy  and  baby  girl  Asapace. 

Doseph  is  survived  by  his  children:  Henry  (Bertha),  Richard  (Caroline), 
Agnes  Littletent,  Irene  (Dexter),  Christina  (Ivan),  Edward  (Bridgette), 
Grace  (Austin),  Doris  (Henry),  Gloria  (Elvis),  Clara  (Derry),  Velma 


(Gilbert);  adopted  children:  Angie  Brabant  and  Mary  Stoney;  57 
grandchildren;  119  great-grandchildren;  3 great-great-grandchildren . 

A Wake  will  take  place  starting  12:00  P.M.  Thursday,  April  29,  2004  in 
the  Kawacatoose  Community  Centre,  Kawacatoose  First  Nation.  A Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  at  1:00  P.M.  Friday,  April  30,  2004  in  the 
Kawacatoose  Community  Centre  with  Elders  officiating.  Burial  in  the  South 
West  Cemetery,  Kawacatoose  First  Nation. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  VICTORIA  AVENUE  FUNERAL  HOME  761-2727 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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May  15,  2004 

Assiniboine  indiwiga/idle  moon 
Anishnaabe  waabigwani-giizis/blossom  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Rez_Life,  News  and  Information  Distribution, 

Frostys  Amerindian,  First  Nations  & ndn-aim  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Some  of  our  chiefs  make  the  claim  that  the  land  belongs  to  us.  It  is 
not  what  the  Great  Spirit  told  me.  He  told  me  that  the  lands  belong  to 
Him,  that  no  people  owns  the  land;  that  I was  not  to  forget  to  tell 
this  to  the  white  people  when  I met  them  in  council." 

_Kanekuk,  Kickapoo 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

i Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

1 shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+-  --  --  --  --  --  -- 


| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Harlan  McKosato,  who  has  hosted  Native  America  Calling  for  the  past  six 
years,  resigned  Friday  April  16,  citing  personal  reasons.  Patty  Talahongva 
(Hopi)  will  assume  the  host's  chair  while  parent  company  Koahnic  Broadcast 
Corporation  (KBC)  launches  a national  search  for  a permanent  host. 
Talahongva 's  voice  is  familiar  to  many  NAC  listeners  because  she  has  been 
a regular  fill-in  host  for  the  past  several  years. 

KBC  is  searching  for  a host  for  the  nationally  distributed,  live, 
call-in,  radio  talk  show,  "Native  America  Calling" (NAC) , which  is  produced 
each  weekday  out  of  the  studios  of  KUNM-FM  on  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
campus  in  beautiful  Albuquerque.  Details  and  requirements  are  posted  on 
the  NAC  website:  http://www.nativeamericacalling.org/ 

Much  of  what  we  have  come  to  know  of  NAC  has  come  through  the  efforts  of 
Harlan.  He  thought  of  Native  America  Calling  as  a five-day-a-week 
"electronic  talking  circle."  He  was  quoted  in  an  article  March  25,  2004 
in  High  Country  News: 

The  show  "comes  from  our  tradition  of  democracy,"  says  the  soft-spoken 
McKosato,  whose  tribal  roots  are  in  Oklahoma  with  the  Sac  and  Fox/Ioway 
nations.  "The  concept  of  a talking  circle  uses  an  object,  maybe  a staff 
with  feathers  on  it  or  a shell  with  burning  sage  in  it,  something  that 
symbolizes  humbling  yourself  in  front  of  the  Creator.  Everyone  gets  a 
chance  to  talk  . . . but  at  the  same  time  (we)  recognize  the  protocol  not  to 
talk  too  long. " 

Shortly  after  that  article  we  heard  of  some  personal  difficulties  Harlan 
is  going  through.  Keep  this  brother  in  your  hearts.  He  has  given  much  of 
himself  to  the  people,  and  needs  your  prayer  to  help  him  through  the  tough 
times  he  is  now  facing. 

Dohiyi  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  gars@speakeasy.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('-')  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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In  the  struggle  we  stand 

- Portland,  TN  Powwow 


RE:  from  Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse 


Date:  Thu,  6 May  2004  13:55:14  EDT 

From:  softbrezes45@aol.com 

Sub j : from  Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse.. 


Mailing  List:  Rez_LIfe  <rez_life@yahoogroups . com> 

Mitakuye  Oyasin  (All  My  Relations), 

I,  Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse  of  the  Lakota,  Dakota  and  Nakota  Nations, 
would  like  to  ask  for  this  time  for  you  to  understand  an  Indigenous 
perspective  in  reflection  of  what  has  happened  in  America,  what  we  call 
"Turtle  Island". 

For  the  past  six  years,  my  work  has  concentrated  on  an  effort  on  uniting 
the  Global  community,  through  a message  from  our  sacred  ceremonies  in 
recognizing  a day  of  World  Peace  and  Prayer  on  Dune  21st  as  a time  to 
unite  spiritually,  each  in  our  own  ways  of  beliefs  in  the  Creator. 

We  have  been  warned  from  the  messages,  passed  down  from  Ancient 
Prophecies  of  these  times  we  live  in  today,  but  also  a very  important 
message  of  a solution  to  turn  these  terrible  times  around.  To  assist  you 
in  understanding  the  depth  of  this  message  involves  the  recognition  in  the 
importance  of  Sacred  Sites.  It  is  important  that  you  realize  the  whole 
interconnectedness  of  what  is  happening  today,  in  reflection  of  the 
continued  massacres  that  are  occurring  on  other  lands  and  our  own  Americas 
I have  been  learning  about  these  important  issues  of  Sacred  Sites  since 
the  age  of  12,  upon  receiving  the  Sacred  White  Buffalo  Calf  Pipe  Bundle 
and  it's  teachings. 

Our  people  have  strived  to  protect  Sacred  Sites  from  the  beginning  of 
time.  There  needs  to  be  an  understanding  in  the  concern  of  the  protection 
of  Sacred  Sites  that  goes  deeper  than  just  the  issue  of  Shrines  built  by 
humans.  Our  people  have  built  similar  objects  and  Shrines  to  identify  and 
to  remind  the  significance  in  the  power  of  the  Sacred  Site.  We  have  also 
witnessed  them  being  destroyed  for  many  decades,  but  we  also  realize  it  is 
what  is  underneath  them  that  is  important.  These  places  have  been  violated 
for  centuries  and  have  brought  us  to  this  predicament  that  we  are  in 
concerning  the  unstable  Global  Level  thus  far.  Look  around  you,  our  Mother 
Earth  is  very  ill  from  these  violations  and  we  are  at  a brink  of 
destroying  a healthy  and  nurturing  survival  for  generations  to  come,  our 
children's  children. 

Our  ancestors  have  been  trying  to  protect  our  Sacred  Site  from  the 
continued  violations  called  the  Sacred  Black  Hills  in  SD,  "Heart  of 
Everything  that  is".  Our  ancestors  never  seen  this  site  from  a Satellite 
view,  but  now  that  those  pictures  are  available  with  modern  technology,  we 
see  that  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a heart  and  when  fast  forwarded  it  looks 
like  a heart  pumping.  The  Dine  have  been  protecting  Big  Mountain,  calling 
it  the  liver  and  now  that  the  coal  is  depleting,  we  are  suffering  and 
going  to  suffer  more  from  the  extraction  of  the  coal  and  poison  processes 
used  in  doing  so. 

The  Aborigines  has  warned  of  the  contaminating  effects  on  the  Corral 
Reefs  from  Global  Warming,  which  they  see  as  Mother  Earth's  blood  purifier 
our  sacred  water  is  being  polluted.  The  Indigenous  people  of  the  Rain 
Forest  relay  that  the  Rain  Forest  are  the  lungs  and  need  protection  and 
now  we  see  the  Brazilian  Government  approved  the  depletion  of  50%  of  this 
Sacred  Site. 


The  Gwich'in  Nation  has  an  issue  of  oil  drilling  in  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  coastal  plain,  also  known  to  the  Gwich'in  as  'Where  the 
life  begins!'  The  coastal  plain  is  also  the  birthplace  of  many  other  life 
forms  of  Animal  Nations.  The  death  of  these  Animal  Nations  will  destroy 
Indigenous  Nations  in  this  territory.  As  these  destructive  developments 
continue  all  over  the  world,  we  will  witness  many  more  extinct  Animal, 

Plant  and  Human  Nations,  because  of  the  misuse  of  power  that  mankind  has 
made  and  their  lack  of  understanding  the  "balance  of  life". 

The  Indigenous  people  warn  that  these  destructive  developments  will 
cause  havoc  globally.  There  are  many,  many  more  Indigenous  awareness's  and 
knowledge  of  Mother  Earth's  Sacred  Sites,  connections  (Mother  Earth's 
Charkas)  to  our  spirit  that  will  surely  affect  our  future  generations. 

These  people  are  still  suffering  from  this  contamination  and  their 
livelihood  is  being  destroyed  as  I write  this  to  you. 

There  needs  to  be  a fast  move  toward  other  forms  of  energy  that  are  safe 
for  all  Nations  upon  Mother  Earth.  We  need  to  understand  the  whole  picture 
in  the  type  of  minds  that  are  continuing  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  our 
whole  Global  Community.  Unless  we  do  this,  the  powers  of  destruction  will 
overwhelm  us. 

Our  Ancestors  foretold  that  water  would  someday  be  for  sale.  Back  then 
this  was  hard  to  believe,  since  the  water  was  so  plentiful,  so  pure,  and 
so  full  of  energy,  nutrition  and  spirit.  Today  we  have  to  buy  pure  water, 
and  even  then  the  nutritional  minerals  have  been  taken  out;  it's  just 
empty  liquid.  Someday  water  will  be  like  gold,  too  expensive  to  afford. 

Not  everyone  will  have  the  right  to  drink  safe  water. 

We  fail  to  appreciate  and  honor  our  Sacred  Sites,  ripping  out  the 
minerals  and  gifts  that  lay  underneath  them,  as  if  Mother  Earth  were 
simply  a resource,  instead  of  the  Source  of  Life  itself.  Attacking  Nations 
and  having  to  utilize  more  resources  to  carry  out  the  destruction  in  the 
name  of  Peace  and  elimination  is  not  the  answer!  We  need  to  understand  how 
all  these  decisions  affects  the  Global  Nation,  we  will  not  be  immune  to 
it's  repercussions. 

To  allow  continual  contamination  of  our  food  and  land,  is  now  affecting 
the  way  we  think.  A "disease  of  the  mind"  has  set  in  World  Leaders  and 
many  members  of  our  Global  Community,  with  their  understanding  that  a 
solution  of  retaliation  and  destruction  of  peoples  will  bring  Peace. 

In  our  Prophecies  it  is  told  that  we  are  now  at  the  Crossroads,  either 
unite  Spiritually  as  a Global  Nation,  or  be  faced  with  chaos,  disasters, 
diseases  and  tears  from  our  relatives  eyes.  In  times  of  disasters  it  is 
sad  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  time  that  we  unite  spiritually,  but  we  must 
not  taint  it  with  anger  and  retaliation. 

We  are  the  only  species  that  is  destroying  the  Source  of  life,  meaning 
Mother  Earth,  in  the  name  of  power,  mineral  resources  and  ownership  of 
land,  using  methods  of  chemicals  and  warfare  that  is  becoming  irreversible, 
as  Mother  Earth  is  becoming  tired  and  can  not  sustain  any  more  impacts  of 
war.  I ask  you  to  join  me  on  this  endeavor. 

Our  vision  is  for  the  Peoples  of  all  continents,  regardless  of  their 
beliefs  in  the  Creator,  to  come  together  as  one  at  their  Sacred  Sites  at 
that  sacred  moment  of  what  is  known  as  the  Summer  Solstice  of  Dune  21st, 
to  pray  and  meditate  and  commune  with  one  another,  thus  promoting  an 
energy  shift  to  heal  our  Mother  Earth  and  achieve  a universal 
consciousness  toward  attaining  Peace. 

As  each  day  passes  bringing  us  to  this  day  of  concentration  together,  I 
ask  the  Global  Nations  to  begin  a Global  effort,  in  knowing  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us  are  making  a daily  effort  in  waking  to  a gratitude  of 
another  day,  that  is  gifted  to  us  and  begin  to  remember  to  give  thanks  for 
the  Sacred  Food  that  has  been  also  gifted  to  us  by  our  Mother  Earth,  so 
the  nutritional  energy  of  medicine  can  be  guided  to  heal  our  minds  and 
spirits . 

This  new  millennium  will  usher  in  an  age  of  harmony  or  it  will  bring  the 
end  of  life  as  we  know  it.  Starvation,  war  and  toxic  waste  have  been  the 
hallmark  of  the  Great  Myth  of  Progress  and  Development  that  ruled  the  last 
millennium. 

To  us,  as  caretakers  of  the  heart  of  Mother  Earth,  falls  the 
responsibility  of  turning  back  the  powers  of  destruction.  We  have  come  to 


a time  and  place  of  great  urgency.  The  fate  of  future  generations  rests  in 
our  hands.  We  must  understand  the  two  ways  we  are  free  to  follow,  as  we 
choose-the  positive  way  or  the  negative  way... the  spiritual  way  or  the 
material  way. 

It's  our  own  choice--each  of  ours  and  all  of  ours.  You  yourself  are  the 
one  who  must  decide.  You  alone-and  only  you--can  make  this  crucial  choice. 
Whatever  you  decide  is  what  you'll  be,  to  walk  in  honor  or  to  dishonor 
your  relatives.  You  can't  escape  the  consequences  of  your  own  decision. 

On  your  decision  depends  the  fate  of  the  entire  World.  You  must  decide. 
You  can't  avoid  it.  Each  of  us  is  put  here  in  this  time  and  this  place  to 
personally  decide  the  future  of  humankind.  Did  you  think  the  Creator  would 
create  unnecessary  people  in  a time  of  such  terrible  danger? 

Know  that  you  yourself  are  essential  to  this  World. 

Believe  that! 

Understand  both  the  blessing  and  the  burden  of  that. 

You  yourself  are  desperately  needed  to  save  the  soul  of  this  World. 

Did  you  think  you  were  put  here  for  something  less? 

In  a Sacred  Hoop  of  Life,  where  there  is  no  beginning  and  no  ending! 

Mitakuye  Oyasin, 

Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horsel 

19th  Generation  Keeper  of  the  Sacred  White  Buffalo  Calf  Pipe 
kris 

"A  Warrior  is  challenged  to  assume  responsibility,  practice  humility,  and 
display  the  power  of  giving,  and  then  center  his  or  her  life  around  a core 
of  spirituality.  I challenge  today's  youth  to  live  like  a warrior." 

-Billy  Mills- 

"RE : Chinook  Tribe  may  boycott  Lewis  & Clark"  

Date:  Mon,  10  May  2004  08:11:19  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CHINOOK  BOYCOTT" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //seatt let imes . nwsource. com/html/~/2001924304_lewisandclarkl0m. html 

Key  tribe  may  boycott  activities 
By  Doseph  B.  Frazier 
The  Associated  Press 
May  10,  2004 

SOUTH  BEND,  Pacific  County  - Representatives  of  the  Indian  tribe  that 
welcomed  a soggy  and  tired  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  to  the  Pacific  in 
1805  after  a 4,000-mile  trek  say  the  tribe  may  take  a hike  of  its  own  when 
bicentennial  festivities  here  begin. 

The  Chinook  Indian  Nation  says  it  will  pull  out  of  the  celebrations  at 
the  western  end  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  if  another,  smaller  group, 
the  Clatsop-Nehalem  tribe,  is  allowed  to  participate  on  an  equal  footing. 

At  issue  is  the  identity  of  the  "homeland  tribe." 

"It  is  a huge  issue  for  us,"  said  Gary  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Chinooks. 
"In  our  belief,  they  (the  Clatsop-Nehalems)  are  not  a historic  or 
traditional  tribal  group,"  said  lohnson,  who  lives  in  this  town  50  miles 
north  of  where  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  ended  their  westward 
trek. 

Their  journals  mention  several  tribes  at  Fort  Clatsop,  where  they  spent 


the  1805-06  winter,  but  named  Fort  Clatsop  after  the  nearest  one. 

The  Clatsops  were  dominant  in  the  area;  the  Nehalems,  the  Tillamooks  and 
other  tribes  lived  to  the  south. 

Today,  the  Chinooks  claim  to  be  the  "Homeland  Tribe"  that  represents  the 
Lower  Chinook,  Clatsop,  Willapa,  Wahkiakum  and  Cathlamet  tribes,  who  make 
up  the  lion's  share  of  the  lower  Columbia  groups. 

The  Clatsop-Nehalems,  the  Chinooks  contend,  are  come-lately  interlopers 
who  fall  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Doe  Scovell,  chairman  of  the  Clatsop-Nehalems,  disagrees. 

"We  have  had  (separate  status)  historically  and  the  treaties  say  we  have 
it.  They  just  don't  want  to  accept  us  as  equal  participants,"  said  Scovell, 
81,  who  lives  in  Turner,  in  Oregon's  Willamette  Valley. 

The  controversy  might  mystify  the  explorers,  who  seemed  to  find  more 
similarities  than  differences  among  the  tribes. 

"The  Clatsops,  Chinooks  and  Killamucks  (Tillamooks)  are  very  loquacious 
and  inquisitive  ...  " Lewis  wrote  in  January  1806.  "They  appear  to  be  a 
mild  inoffensive  people  and  have  been  very  friendly  to  us." 

"The  Killamucks,  Clatsops,  Chinooks,  Cathlamas  and  Wac-ki-a-cums 
resemble  each  other  as  well  in  their  persons  and  dress  as  in  their  habits 
and  manners  ...  " Lewis  wrote  in  March  1806,  a few  days  before  the 
expedition  left  Fort  Clatsop  for  home. 

The  river  tribes  helped  get  the  explorers  through  the  miserable  winter 
of  1805-1806  at  Fort  Clatsop. 

Five  days  of  bicentennial  activities  are  planned  for  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  sides  of  the  Columbia  River  beginning  Nov.  11,  2005,  the  same 
time  of  year  the  explorers  reached  the  Pacific.  Other  celebrations  will 
mark  the  bicentennial  of  other  events,  ending  with  one  in  March  2006  for 
the  departure  of  the  explorers  for  home. 

Several  tribes  in  the  region  have  been  invited  to  take  part. 

Although  tribal  lineage  has  been  blurred  over  time,  the  Chinooks  insist 
on  representing  all  Native  American  groups  that  welcomed  Lewis  and  Clark 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  want  a lesser  role  for  the  Clatsop-Nehalems. 

Because  neither  group  has  federally  recognized  tribal  status,  the  issue 
has  become  one  of  history  and  ethnic  ties,  not  of  law. 

The  Clatsop-Nehalems  would  like  to  demonstrate  canoe-making  and  other 
tribal  skills,  Scovell  said. 

The  disputing  sides  have  met,  but  to  no  avail. 

A retired  educator,  Scovell  said  the  Clatsop-Nehalems  were  treated 
separately  when  tribal  rolls  were  drawn  up  in  1906,  and  in  1851  treaties. 
The  Clatsops  and  Nehalems  lived  near  each  other,  got  along  and  shared  a 
language,  he  said. 

While  some  Clatsops  may  be  Chinooks,  Scovell  says,  not  all  of  them 
choose  to  be,  and  some  have  opted  to  be  Clatsop-Nehalems. 

His  "Brief  History  of  the  Clatsop-Nehalem  People"  says  today's  Clatsop- 
Nehalem  people  are  the  combined  product  of  Clatsop  and  Nehalem-Tillamook 
ancestry  and  descendants  of  the  tribes  Lewis  and  Clark  found  on  the  lower 
Columbia . 

In  the  late  1980s,  Clatsop-Nehalems,  led  by  Scovell,  began  enrolling 
members . 

The  nationwide  Council  of  Tribal  Advisers  has  identified  58  tribes  as 
among  those  who  helped  Lewis  and  Clark. 

Dan  Mitchell,  president  of  the  local  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial 
Association,  said  it  has  issued  broad  invitations  and  wants  to  stay  out  of 
tribal  politics. 

Noting  that  the  arrival  of  the  explorers  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
traditional  Indian  lifestyles,  she  said  "not  all  (Indians)  are  excited 
about  the  bicentennial." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Opinion:  U ignores  spiritual  aspects  of  telescope 
By  Dwight  Metzger  and  3oel  T.  Helfrich,  Columnists 
May  7,  2004 

Which  leg  do  you  want  me  to  cut  off  - the  spiritual  leg  or  the  scientific 
leg?"  queried  3im  Rock,  a traditional  Dakota  educator,  to  a University 
administrator  during  a press  conference  Wednesday  outside  of  University 
President  Bob  Bruininks'  office.  Rock's  words  go  to  the  heart  of  a 
controversy,  the  ugly  effect  of  which  is  clear.  The  spiritual  leg  of  the 
University  has  cancer.  Will  Minnesota  officials'  preferential  allegiance 
to  science  leave  it  spiritually  crippled  or  will  it  excise  the  malignant 
growth  and  recognize  the  need  to  function  more  holistically? 

For  13  years.  Rock  has  taught  math  and  science  at  the  University's  Ando- 
giikendaasowin  ("seek  to  know"  or  "hunt  knowledge")  Native  American  Math 
and  Science  Camps.  Recently  the  summer  program  has  been  offered  money  to 
recruit  Apache  youths  from  San  Carlos,  Ariz.  This  is  a direct  example  of  a 
"cash  for  culture"  trade  Minnesota  administrators  see  as  an  acceptable 
trade-off  for  their  participation  in  the  Mount  Graham  telescope  project. 

For  those  reasons.  Rock,  whose  love  is  integrating  indigenous 
spirituality  and  science,  is  planning  to  resign  at  the  end  of  this  year's 
camp.  Rock  said  he  will  not  be  involved  with  a project  that  directly 
implicates  him  in  the  desecration  of  a sacred  place.  He  feels  the  camp  is 
now  working  to  appease  a group  the  University  has  deeply  offended  with 
offers  of  "blood  money." 

Uncompromising  ethical  stands  such  as  Rock's  are  in  contrast  to 
Minnesota's  decision  to  buy  into  a controversial  plan  that  creates  and 
exploits  community  division  of  a sovereign  nation.  The  University 
rationalized  its  participation  in  the  desecration  of  Mount  Graham  with  the 
notion  that  its  money  could  help  the  Apache  people.  Thus  they  chose  to 
implement  a failed  13-year-old  plan  by  the  University  of  Arizona  to  buy 
public  relations. 

In  1991,  the  University  of  Arizona,  amid  international  controversy  over 
its  insensitive  handling  of  the  Mount  Graham  affair,  sought  and  bought, 
with  $37,000  of  taxpayers'  money,  the  advice  of  the  Booz  Allen  Hamilton 
consulting  firm.  The  resulting  report  was  so  condemning  of  the 
university's  handling  of  the  issue  that  Arizona  administrators  suppressed 
parts  of  it  from  the  general  public  and  their  own  board  of  regents. 

To  be  specific,  Arizona  suppressed  the  very  strategy  now  embraced  by 
Minnesota.  The  Booz  Allen  Hamilton  report  recommended  that  the  University 
of  Arizona  abandon  the  Mount  Graham  site.  The  alternative  recommendation 
chosen  by  Arizona  was  to  offer  cash  and  programming  to  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Tribal  Council  and  make  "isolated  outliers"  of  those  members  of  the 
tribe  who  remained  opposed  to  the  telescope  project.  The  report  also  noted 
that  the  programs  "must  be  done  in  the  context  of  a renewed  commitment  and 
sensitivity  to  Indian  needs,  not  as  payment  to  be  allowed  to  stay  on  Mount 
Graham. " 

The  University  of  Arizona's  implementation  of  this  plan  has  failed  to 
fool  anyone,  except  for  the  few  institutions  that  have  over  the  last 
decade  bought  into  the  cash-strapped  telescope  project.  On  April  13,  the 
San  Carlos  Apache  tribe  rejected  the  Northern  Tribes  Initiative,  sponsored 
by  the  universities  of  Minnesota,  Arizona  and  Virginia,  calling  it 
"deceiving  and  full  of  lies." 

At  the  same  meeting,  San  Carlos  Apache  Chairwoman  Kathy  Kitcheyan 
distanced  herself  from  a letter  used  by  Minnesota  astronomers  to  imply 
Apache  consent.  Whether  the  astronomy  department  forged  the  letter  is  not 
the  issue.  The  chairwoman's  few  words  spoke  volumes  about  the 
disingenuousness  of  Minnesota's  approach  to  the  Apaches  and  their  own 
American  Indian  community.  This  is  a dangerous  and  often-traveled  road 
this  University  has  chosen  to  take  in  its  colonial  pursuits. 

We  live  in  a world  made  cancerous  by  greed  and  inhumanity.  But,  as  we 
stride  down  a path  of  healing  and  forgiveness,  we  need  not  cut  off  any 


legs.  What  Minnesota  needs  is  "a  framework  for  how  to  make  ethical 
decisions/'  as  Bruininks  recently  stated.  What  is  also  needed  is  an  end  to 
the  lip-service  that  indigenous  communities  receive  and  a real  commitment 
to  respecting  the  spiritual  values  and  scientific  understandings  of  all 
peoples . 

We  wonder  if  the  convictions  of  people  such  as  Rock  or  traditional 
Apaches  are  irreversibly  lost  on  those  Minnesota  officials  who  have  chosen 
a less  honorable  path  in  pursuit  of  research  dollars  and  academic  rankings 

Dwight  Metzger  is  a member  of  the  Mount  Graham  Coalition. 

Send  comments  to  letters@mndaily.com 

loel  T.  Helfrich  is  a history  doctoral  candidate  and 

welcomes  comments  at  helf0010@umn.edu 
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Senator  Wants  Indian  Affairs  Head  to  Quit 
May  5,  2004 

By  LOLITA  C.  BALDOR,  Associated  Press  Writer 

WASHINGTON  - A Connecticut  senator  called  for  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  resign  Wednesday  because  he  is  no  longer  making  critical 
tribal  recognition  decisions. 

BIA  Assistant  Secretary  Dave  Anderson,  who  co-founded  a gaming  company 
but  left  in  1996,  has  stepped  aside  from  all  recognition  and  gaming- 
related  decisions  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a conflict  of  interest. 

"There  was  no  indication  that  this  guy  was  going  to  get  the  job  and  take 
himself  out  of  the  picture,"  Sen.  Christopher  I.  Dodd,  D-Conn.,  told  The 
Associated  Press  on  Wednesday.  "He  should  not  have  accepted  the  job  to 
begin  with.  I think  he's  got  to  resign." 

House  members,  during  a Government  Reform  Committee  hearing,  also 
questioned  Anderson's  move,  grilling  BIA  counselor  Theresa  Rosier  about 
the  duties  Anderson  still  has.  She  said  many  of  his  responsibilities 
remain,  including  oversight  of  tribal  schools,  health  care  and  other 
social  issues. 

BIA  spokeswoman  Nedra  Darling  said  Anderson  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment  on  Dodd's  remarks.  She  said  Anderson  "has  a lot  of  work  here  to  do 
that  is  very  important  to  Indian  Country." 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Government  Reform  Committee  (news  - web  sites) 
chairman  said  he  is  expanding  the  panel's  investigation  into  the  effects 
of  big  money  gaming  on  the  BIA's  tribal  recognition  decisons. 

"This  is  not  a transparent  process  and  there  is  a lot  of  money  switching 
hands,"  said  Rep.  Tom  Davis,  R-Va. 

Rep.  Christopher  Shays,  R-Conn.,  said  "procedural  irregularities  and 
murky  standards  at  the  BIA  survive  from  administration  to  administration  . 

. as  the  potent  power  of  undisclosed  gaming  investors  drives  the  process 
to  a predetermined  outcome." 

Rosier  said  the  BIA  has  added  staff  and  is  improving  the  recognition 
process . 

Tribes  granted  federal  recognition  can  get  federal  funding  for  housing, 
health  care  and  other  programs  and  seek  approval  to  have  casino  gaming. 

The  gaming  potential  has  raised  concerns  as  casino  investors  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  backing  tribes'  efforts  to  win  federal  recognition. 

Interior  Department  Inspector  General  Earl  Devaney  said  efforts  are 
under  way  to  investigate  American  Indian  gaming  operations  and  the  use  of 
lobbyists  to  influence  the  recognition  process. 


Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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BIA's  model  for  change 

Despite  Internet  disconnect.  Bureau  CIO  Brian  Burns 
has  a vision  for  better  IT  management 
BY  Sarita  Chourey 
May  10,  2004 

As  chief  information  officer  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA),  Brian 
Burns  cannot  escape  one  cold,  hard  fact:  the  bureau  is  not  connected  to 
the  Internet.  But  that's  not  stopping  him  from  radically  restructuring 
information  technology  there. 

The  bureau,  working  in  close  partnership  with  the  Interior  Department, 
is  casting  an  imprint  on  the  department's  standardization  framework. 

Consolidation  has  been  hot  since  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
mandated  it.  But  few  are  doing  it  like  BIA. 

Enterprise  information  management  is  about  multitasking  and  emphasizes 
practical  solutions  that  are  demonstrated  as  they  are  developed.  It  starts 
with  a pilot  test  and  moves  to  the  architecture's  next  component,  paying 
attention  to  how  near-term  issues  coincide  with  long-term  strategies. 

This  is  the  main  difference  between  enterprise  information  management 
and  the  traditional  method  of  defining  a solution  and  then  applying  it. 
Management  is  the  glue.  Burns  said,  that  connects  policy,  process, 
projects  and  strategy  to  strengthen  the  architecture. 

Fie  applied  enterprise  information  management  principles  at  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Department  of  Flealth  and  Fluman  Services  before 
taking  the  CIO  spot  at  the  bureau  in  2002. 

Fie  has  likened  an  ailing  IT  inf rastructure  to  diabetes.  As  Burns  sees  it, 
the  role  heredity  plays  in  determining  diabetes  is  similar  to  the  way  poor 
system  performance  determines  subsequent  funding  levels.  An  insulin  shot 
is  like  an  injection  of  new  technology. 

Enterprise  information  management  is  already  helping  BIA  officials 
improve  customer  service,  increase  security  and  confidentiality,  cut  costs, 
provide  automated  IT  management  to  implement  policies  and  comply  with 
federal  regulations. 

Working  in  a vacuum 

Enterprise  information  management  comes  at  a time  when  common  tools  such 
as  the  Internet  are  unavailable  to  the  agency.  BIA  was  disconnected  from 
the  Internet  by  a court  order  in  December  2001  resulting  from  a long- 
running  court  battle  regarding  mismanaged  American  Indian  assets.  BIA  is 
one  of  five  Interior  bureaus  that  is  still  off-line.  Officials  have  dealt 
with  consequent  limitations  while  turning  a proactive  eye  toward 
inf rastructure  and  security  as  mandated  by  the  court. 

As  a result,  BIA  had  to  revert  to  older  technologies  that  are  not 
Internet-based.  But  there  was  a silver  lining,  according  to  Burns.  "It 
made  it  easy  for  us  to  take  the  time  and  redesign  the  way  we  look  at  the 
Internet,"  he  said. 

Refocusing  on  the  Internet's  presence  played  perfectly  into  Burns'  goal 
to  evolve  BIA  into  a customer  service-based  organization,  which  is 
reflected  in  its  yet-to-be  relaunched  Web  site. 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  the  Web  site  is  [to  view  it...  as  a 
clearinghouse  able  to  provide  a variety  of  services,  contact  and 
information,  so  [users]  will  not  necessarily  rely  on  the  federal 


government  to  provide  information/'  Burns  said.  The  site  will  enable 
constituents  to  help  themselves. 

Burns  is  swimming  against  the  tide.  Randy  Hite,  the  General  Accounting 
Office's  director  for  IT  architecture  and  systems  issues,  acknowledged 
that  few  people  at  BIA  are  trained  in  enterprise  architecture  and  that 
restructuring  is  a tough  sell  to  agency  leaders. 

One  of  the  recommendations  that  officials  from  GAO  and  the  CIO  Council 
made  was  for  CIOs  to  act  as  a marketer  who  actively  sells  concepts  to 
managers  by  educating  them  about  their  importance. 

Hite  and  other  CIOs  face  other  hurdles,  such  as  overcoming  parochial 
interests  that  create  stand-alone  systems  and  recognizing  that  enterprise 
architecture  is  an  investment  in  the  future.  The  latter,  he  argued,  is 
exacerbated  by  fluctuations  in  management.  The  average  tenure  of  an 
appointee  is  less  than  two  years. 

"The  perception,"  Hite  said,  "is  that  there  is  this  thing  called 
[enterprise  architecture],  and  it's  an  IT  thing.  But  it's  really  not.  It's 
an  institutional  decision-making  tool.  To  be  that,  it  has  to  be  owned  and 
embraced  by  those  who  lead  the  institution." 

Michael  Tiemann,  principal  for  enterprise  architecture  for  AT&T 
Government  Solutions,  outlined  two  serious  issues. 

First,  enterprise  architects  typically  have  difficulty  convincing  upper- 
level  managers  that  an  enterprise  architecture  is  more  than  an  analysis 
that  yields  reports.  Secondly,  managers  are  more  eager  to  buy  hardware  or 
invest  in  something  concrete,  because  "they  don't  understand  that  doing 
[enterprise  architecture],  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  it's  the  law 
[under  the  Clinger-  Cohen  Act],  will  help  the  long-term  health  and  well- 
being of  the  organization." 

One  reason  for  the  misconception,  Tiemann  said,  is  that  enterprise 
architecture  leaders  have  not  effectively  communicated  the  uses  and  values 
of  their  work,  despite  many  colorful  analogies.  Enterprise  architects 
delight  in  ways  to  illustrate  the  need  for  such  an  architecture. 

Suppose  an  airplane  needs  repairs.  "Do  we  send  a repair  team  out  on  the 
runway  to  [fix]  the  wings?"  Tiemann  asked.  "Heck  no.  We  go  through  a 
rigorous  analysis...  to  figure  out  what  the  impact  will  be  on  passengers 
and  what  that  will  do  the  plane  as  a whole  before  we  make  the  changes." 

At  BIA,  enterprise  information  management  has  yielded  several  other 
innovations,  some  technology-oriented,  others  rippling  across  workforce 
management  and  business  practices.  The  unifying  theme,  however,  is  that 
mission  strategy  and  constituent  services  are  the  engine  that  drives  the 
bureau . 

For  example,  an  American  Indian-owned  company  will  host  BIA's  Web  site 
remotely  as  part  of  a plan  to  increase  contracts  to  American  Indians.  In 
Dune  2002,  only  10  percent  of  the  bureau's  contracts  were  awarded  to  such 
companies.  A year  later,  that  number  had  jumped  to  26  percent. 

Burns  stressed  the  importance  of  focusing  on  business  needs.  "The  key," 
he  said,  "is  how  do  we  do  enterprise  information  management  vs.  system 
management  or  individual  management?" 

Underlying  the  enterprise  information  management  philosophy  is  a clear 
disdain  for  stand-alone  systems.  Today's  systems  must  be  interoperable. 
Burns  said  that  instead  of  reactively  patching  up  weaknesses,  "we  should 
be  spending  our  IT  resources  to  find  better  ways  of  managing  business." 

The  reasoning  relates  to  customer  service  goals. 

Other  examples  of  change  include  agency  officials'  movement  toward 
relying  on  private-sector  contractors.  The  goal  is  to  keep  operations 
stable  but  adaptable  to  changing  budgets.  Greater  use  of  contractors  has 
an  added  benefit:  an  infusion  of  new  technologies  and  training. 

BIA  officials  are  also  seeing  a trend  toward  leasing  rather  than 
purchasing  computers  and  services. 

Add  constantly  changing  managers,  and  "regardless  of  how  many  years 
someone  has  been  with  BIA,  they  are  all  in  new  positions,"  Burns  said.  "We 
have  revitalized  and  revamped  management." 

Burns  and  Interior  CIO  W.  Hord  Tipton  started  their  jobs  on  the  same  day 
and  have  been  coordinating  their  work  closely  since  then.  "We're  learning 
from  each  other,"  Burns  said.  "We  have  a lot  of  things  that  we've  brought 
to  the  table,  but  they're  bringing  a lot  to  the  table,  too." 


Several  parts  of  enterprise  information  management  are  operational. 
Interior  officials  are  also  using  aspects  of  BIA's  command  centers  for 
network  and  security  operations  as  a blueprint.  The  two  centers  house  call 
centers,  dispatch  centers,  video  surveillance,  security  monitoring, 
consolidated  help-desk  support,  network  monitoring  and  incident  response. 
They  also  protect  against  viruses  and  hackers.  The  bureau  now  has  an 
automated  asset  collection  process  on  the  network  to  manage  cybersecurity, 
which  is  critically  important  to  complying  with  the  court  order. 

Another  serious  problem  is  a shortage  of  people  trained  in  enterprise 
architecture.  People  in  government  and  the  private  sector  commonly  grow 
into  chief  architect  positions,  Tiemann  said,  but  he  added  that  "a  lot  of 
these  people  are  scrambling  to  learn  the  methodologies." 

Scott  Bernard,  director  of  enterprise  architecture  at  DigitalNet,  agreed. 
"The  main  challenge  is  executive-level  buy-ins,"  he  said.  "That's  what 
will  make  the  difference  between  completing  what  used  to  be  technical 
architecture  and  using  the  [federal  enterprise  architecture]  to  have  more 
of  a business  and  technology  architecture.  That's  a huge  difference.  I 
think  that  you  have  to  have  a good  enterprise  architecture  communication 
plan,  you've  got  to  tell  the  executives  the  value  of  enterprise 
architecture  and  how  it  helps  with  planning,  decision-making  and 
communication . " 

Many  enterprise  architecture  plans  are  still  in  their  infancy,  but  Burns 
already  has  plenty  of  experience,  so  he  does  not  need  to  be  convinced. 

How  many  lessons  from  HHS  could  be  applied  to  BIA?  After  all,  the  bureau 
comes  with  a host  of  unique  challenges,  such  as  how  to  structure  the 
network  to  reach  tribal  offices  that  may  lack  Internet  access. 

"I  was  able  to  leverage  a lot  of  what  I'd  done  in  the  past,  and  bring  it 
forward  over  here,  and  because  we  had  a focused  mission  here, ...  we  were 
able  to  go  and  actually  implement  it  a lot  quicker,"  Burns  said. 
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Some  lawmakers  vow  to  seek  more  federal  funding  for  American  Indians 
after  touring  the  Navajo  Reservation  and  seeing  widespread  poverty. 

May  5,  2004 

"I've  been  to  48  or  50  different  countries  and  that  housing  is  comparable 
to  the  Third  World,"  said  U.S.  Rep.  Robert  Ney,  R-Ohio,  chairman  of  the 
House  Financial  Services  subcommittee  on  housing  and  community  opportunity. 
"Those  are  the  toughest  living  conditions  I've  seen." 

Ney  and  members  of  his  subcommittee  were  on  a recent  tour  of  housing  on 
the  reservation  before  attending  the  first  housing  subcommittee  hearing 
ever  held  on  Native  American  land.  The  tour  was  arranged  by  U.S.  Rep.  Rick 
Renzi,  R-Ariz.,  who  was  appalled  at  housing  he  saw  in  his  1st 
Congressional  District  after  being  elected  about  18  months  ago. 

"I  visited  Kaibito  and  saw  three  children  living  in  a mud  hut  with  their 
grandmother.  Their  stomachs  were  distended  with  dysentery.  When  I came 
home,  I cried,"  Renzi  added.  "I  thought,  'How  can  I call  myself  a 
congressman  and  not  do  something  about  this?"' 

Experts  say  housing  on  reservations  is  substandard  because  of  poverty 
and  the  lack  of  inf rastructure  like  water,  sewer  and  electrical  service. 

Because  much  of  the  land  is  held  in  trust  for  the  tribe  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  individuals  don't  own  it  and  cannot  use  it  for  collateral 
to  secure  loans  or  mortgages. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  employment,  many  tribal  members  cannot  qualify 


for  credit. 

Committee  members  said  they  will  return  to  Washington  and  work  for 
improved  funding  and  other  solutions. 

"It's  unbelievable  seeing  this  kind  of  poverty  in  America.  It's  like 
South  Africa/'  said  Maxine  Waters,  D-Calif.,  another  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Copyright  c.  2004  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Kickapoos  seek  help  from  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  reservoir 
Associated  Press 
May. 7,  2004 

HORTON,  Kan.  - The  Kickapoo  Tribe  is  turning  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  India 
Affairs  to  condemn  some  land  for  the  tribe  to  build  a reservoir  for  its 
water-starved  reservation  in  northeast  Kansas. 

The  tribe  asked  the  federal  government  for  help  in  a letter  Wednesday, 
after  local  authorities  had  not  acted  to  use  eminent  domain,  the  St. 
loseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  reported  Thursday. 

In  the  letter  to  Dave  Anderson,  the  assistant  secretary  of  Indian 
Affairs  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  tribe  asked  the 
bureau  to  condemn  land  for  the  project  on  its  behalf. 

Anderson  plans  to  meet  with  the  tribe  in  Brown  County  on  May  13.  Damon 
Williams,  general  counsel  for  the  tribe,  called  the  visit  "momentous." 

The  Kickapoo  Tribe  wants  to  build  a 475-acre  reservoir,  which  it  says 
would  provide  about  1.6  million  gallons  of  water  daily. 

Currently,  the  reservation  gets  its  water  supply  from  the  Delaware  River 
which  feeds  a tiny  lake.  Persistent  drought  in  northeast  Kansas  has  caused 
frequent  problems  with  water  on  the  reservation,  and  the  tribe  has 
received  federal  grants  in  the  past  to  truck  in  water  for  its  1,800 
residents.  Last  August,  the  river  ran  dry,  forcing  the  tribe  to  purchase 
90  million  gallons  of  water  in  three  months. 

The  tribe  doesn't  have  the  power  to  condemn  property  and  has  been  trying 
to  partner  with  the  Nemaha-Brown  Watershed  loint  District  No.  7 board  to 
secure  land  for  the  project.  Nemaha-Brown  approved  the  Plum  Creek 
Reservoir  in  1994. 

But  board  members  of  Nemaha-Brown  have  not  taken  any  action  on  the  issue 
The  reservoir  has  come  up  at  board  meeting  during  the  last  year,  but  no 
vote  has  been  taken. 

The  tribe  turned  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  after  the  board  again 
declined  to  take  action. 

"The  watershed's  steadfast  refusal  to  even  consider  the  condemnation 
issue  now  serves  as  an  effective  denial  of  the  tribe's  right  to  sufficient 
water  to  improve  and  develop  the  Kickapoo  Reservation,"  Steve  Cadue, 
chairman  of  the  tribe,  wrote  in  his  letter. 

The  reservoir  would  affect  more  than  1,000  acres  of  non-tribal  land. 
Board  members  have  said  they  are  reluctant  to  decide  until  the  tribe  has 
made  good-faith  negotiations  with  the  landowners. 

Of  the  12  affected  landowners,  nine  have  received  firm  offers  on  their 
land,  the  tribe  said.  However,  some  property  owners  said  they  have  not 
been  approached  by  the  tribe  and  would  not  negotiate  if  they  were. 

Federal  funding  guidelines  require  that  eminent  domain  be  available  for 
the  project  to  proceed.  The  tribe  said  it  has  been  assured  that  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  has  the  power  to  condemn  land  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe  for  a public  use  project. 


Nedra  Darling,  an  Indian  Affairs  spokeswoman,  said  Anderson  was  unlikely 
to  make  a decision  during  next  week's  visit. 

"This  is  very  early  in  the  process,"  she  said. 

Information  from:  St.  Joseph  News-Press 
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Osage  membership  bill  clears  House  committee 
By  Chris  Casteel 
The  Oklahoman 
May  6,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - A House  committee  approved  legislation  Wednesday  that  would 
give  the  Osage  Tribe  the  authority  to  set  criteria  for  membership  and 
establish  its  own  form  of  government. 

Osage  tribal  leaders  say  the  bill  is  necessary  to  allow  membership  to 
Osage  descendants  even  if  they  don't  own  an  interest  in  the  tribe's 
mineral  estate.  A 1906  law  said  only  those  who  inherit  an  interest  could 
be  members;  that  same  law  set  the  form  of  tribal  government  and  limited 
participation  to  those  with  "headright"  interests  in  the  mineral  estate. 

The  House  Resources  Committee  held  a hearing  in  March  in  Tulsa  on  a bill 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Frank  Lucas  to  change  the  law. 

Osage  Principal  Chief  3im  Gray  told  the  committee  in  March  that  "the 
question  of  who  the  Osage  Indians  are  - at  least  as  a legal  matter  - is 
murky  and  fraught  with  uncertainty." 

Thousands  of  Osages  are  disenfranchised,  he  said,  making  the  tribal 
government  "unjust." 

Gray  said,  "With  the  ingenuity  of  our  people,  we  will  have  a strong 
government  that  works  for  the  people,  not  against  them.  This  legislation 
would  clarify  that  the  form  of  government  in  the  1906  law  is  not  mandatory, 
and  that  Osage  Tribal  government  can  adapt  to  changing  times  for  the  good 
of  all  its  people." 

Jeanette  Hanna,  director  of  the  Eastern  Oklahoma  Region  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  testified  at  the  March  hearing  that  the  department 
supported  the  legislation  because  it  would  "resolve  a long  history  of 
uncertainty  among  Indian  people  who  can  trace  their  family  history  to  the 
Osage  Tribe"  and  allow  the  tribal  government  to  be  the  official 
representative  of  all  Osage  people. 

Lucas,  R-Cheyenne,  said  his  bill  was  approved  by  the  House  Resources 
Committee  by  voice  vote  and  now  goes  to  the  full  House. 

"We're  one  step  closer  to  getting  the  bill  signed  into  law,  which  will 
give  the  Osage  people  the  same  rights  enjoyed  by  every  other  tribe  in  the 
U.S.  - the  right  to  determine  their  own  membership  and  form  of  government," 
Lucas  said. 
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Interfering  politicians  keep  Nipmuc  waiting 

by:  Dim  Adams  / Associate  Editor  / Indian  Country  Today 

May  4,  2004 

SUTTON,  Mass.  - Political  pressures  have  delayed  a federal  decision  on 
Nipmuc  Nation  acknowledgement  yet  again,  but  it's  not  a story  that  critics 
of  "the  recognition  process"  would  like  to  tell. 

R.  Lee  Fleming,  director  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgement  (OFA), 
wrote  leaders  of  the  central  Massachusetts  applicants  April  21  announcing 
another  45-day  delay  in  meeting  the  deadline  for  a final  decision,  which 
he  set  last  fall  at  May  1.  The  new  deadline  will  be  Dune  15.  Two  groups 
have  pending  petitions,  the  Nipmuc  Nation  of  Sutton  and  the  Webster-Dudley 
Band  of  Chaubunagungamaug  Nipmuck  Indians.  The  Sutton-based  nation 
actually  received  a positive  finding  in  the  last  hours  of  the  Clinton 
administration,  only  to  have  it  suspended  and  then  reversed  by  Bush 
appointees . 

Fleming's  letter  gave  some  insight  into  the  obstacles  facing  OFA.  It 
turned  out  that  a substantial  cause  of  the  missed  deadline  was  the  time 
his  short-handed  office  had  to  devote  to  answering  its  political  attackers. 

The  team  working  on  the  Nipmuc(k)  petitions,  wrote  Fleming,  previously 
prepared  the  positive  finding  for  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  of  Kent, 
Conn.  They  were  swamped  by  the  furious  response  from  Connecticut's 
politicians,  which  included  a Congressional  request  for  an  Inspector 
General  investigation. 

In  Fleming's  description,  "the  Department  [of  Interior]  received 
Congressional  inquiries  concerning  the  Schaghticoke  record  which  required 
OFA,  in  particular  the  Schaghticoke/Nipmuc(k)  team,  to  prepare  responses 
for  the  Department  in  addressing  these  concerns.  In  addition,  several 
Congressmen  requested  an  Inspector  General  (IG)  investigation  of  the 
Schaghticoke  decision,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  directed  that  an 
immediate  IG  investigation  take  place  to  resolve  these  concerns.  This 
unexpected  aftermath  of  the  Schaghticoke  final  determination  interrupted 
the  Nipmuc(k)  team's  work  since  March  2,  2004." 

Fleming  said  his  staff  also  diverted  energy  into  preparing  for 
Congressional  hearings.  (He  declined  to  observe  that  a main  question  at 
these  hearings  is  why  it  takes  so  long  to  process  recognition  petitions.) 
"Some  of  the  Nipmuc(k)  team,"  he  wrote,  " were  required  to  spend  time 
preparing  comments  and  testimony  for  Congressional  hearings  of  March  31, 
2004,  April  1,  2004,  April  21,  2004,  and  May  5,  2004.  Time  also  is  being 
spent  on  follow-up  questions  to  these  hearings." 

In  addition,  he  said,  two  team  members  were  "unexpectedly  deposed"  in 
discovery  proceedings  in  a lawsuit  over  recognition  of  the  Mashpee 
Wampanoag  tribe  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  And  finally,  he  said,  a court-imposed 
timetable  for  the  petition  of  Connecticut's  Golden  Hill  Paugussetts  was 
putting  pressure  on  OFA's  peer  review  process,  which  included  the 
Nipmuc(k)  team. 

As  a result,  Fleming  once  more  switched  deadlines  for  the  Nipmuc 
petitioners,  who  have  not  gone  to  court,  with  another  tribe,  which  had. 

Last  fall,  he  leapfrogged  the  Schaghticoke  petition,  which  was  under  a 
timetable  set  by  a federal  judge  in  Hartford.  One  result  of  the  April  21 
letter  is  that  the  Golden  Hill  Paugussett  tribe  based  in  Bridgeport  will 
hear  its  final  determination  about  a week  before  the  Nipmuc(k)s. 

"I'm  speechless,"  said  Nipmuc  Nation  Chief  Walter  Vickers  in  an  official 
statement . 

"On  top  of  all  else,  now  we  have  the  litigation  involving  other  tribes' 
petitions  continuing  to  penalize  us  - just  because  we  are  one  of  few 
tribes  not  to  bring  suit  against  the  BIA  for  not  meeting  its  own 
established  deadlines.  Now  we  will  review  quickly  all  options;  and  decide 
on  a course  of  action  in  a few  days." 

One  of  the  options  would  be  to  follow  the  example  of  other  tribes  suing 
under  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  which  requires  the  federal 
bureaucracy  to  provide  timely  decisions.  Weighing  against  that,  however, 
is  the  fear  that  a suit  would  introduce  further  delays  beyond  the  extended 
deadline . 

Fleming's  letter  gives  a picture  of  the  recognition  process  that  is 


almost  the  exact  opposite  of  the  criticism  loudly  voiced  by  Connecticut 
politicians  and  echoed  by  their  contacts  in  the  national  press.  In  the 
view  of  Connecticut  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal,  tribal  applicants 
have  been  artificially  assembled  by  financial  backers  seeking  lucrative 
casinos,  who  use  political  influence  to  push  petitions  through  a compliant 
BIA.  In  a fairly  representative  statement  issued  in  response  to  the 
Schaghticoke  recognition,  he  called  the  BIA,  "this  rogue  agency,  out  of 
control,  lawless,  ready  to  twist  and  distort  logic  and  law  in  reaching  a 
result  driven  by  money  and  politics." 

This  rhetoric  appears  to  have  personally  offended  senior  officials,  not 
only  at  the  BIA,  but  also  in  the  office  of  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton. 
Interior  Department  spokesman  Dan  Dubray  has  taken  the  unusual  step  of 
personally  defending  the  BIA  against  Blumenthal's  attacks. 

The  recently  appointed  Assistant  Secretary-Indian  Affairs  David  Anderson 
has  recused  himself  from  the  Nipmuc(k)  petitions  and  in  fact  from  all 
recognition  decisions  because  he  was  in  a business  partnership  with 
Minnesota  businessman  Lyle  Berman,  whose  company  Lakes  Entertainment,  Inc. 
has  provided  undisclosed  millions  for  the  Nipmuc  Nation  petition.  (The 
cost  of  research  and  legal  fees  for  other  successful  recognition  efforts 
in  New  England  has  been  said  by  tribal  leaders  to  reach  $10  million.) 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Aurene  Martin  has  announced  she  will  make  the 
Nipmuc(k)  decisions. 

In  testimony  April  21  before  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  Martin 
emphasized,  "When  the  Department  acknowledges  an  Indian  tribe,  it  is 
acknowledging  that  an  inherent  sovereign  continues  to  exist.  The 
Department  is  not  'granting'  sovereign  status  or  powers  to  the  group,  nor 
creating  a tribe  made  up  of  Indian  descendants."  The  committee  was 
examining  a bill  introduced  by  U.S.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R.-Colo. 
to  speed  up  the  recognition  process.  Although  Martin  agreed  with  the  call 
for  more  resources  for  OFA  and  for  speedier  decisions,  she  criticized  the 
bill  for,  in  the  Department's  view,  loosening  existing  criteria  for 
federal  recognition. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,"  she  said,  "that  thorough  and 
deliberate  evaluations  occur  before  the  Department  acknowledges  a group's 
tribal  status,  which  carries  significant  immunities  and  privileges,  or 
denies  a group  Federal  acknowledgement  as  an  Indian  tribe." 
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Urban  Indian  women  at  higher  risk  for  FIIV 
Choctaw  researcher  cites  elevated  rate  of  assault 
NEW  YORK  NY 
Sam  Lewin 
May  10,  2004 

A disturbing  study,  partially  researched  by  a Choctaw  woman,  indicates 
that  American  Indian  women  are  increasingly  at  risk  to  contract  the  AIDS 
virus,  and  says  one  reason  is  the  high  rate  of  physical  and  sexual  trauma 
the  women  endure. 

The  study  focused  solely  on  Native  women  in  the  New  York  City  area, 
which  in  the  past  decade  jumped  ahead  of  Tulsa  and  Los  Angeles  in 
containing  the  largest  urban  Indian  population  in  the  country.  It  also 
raised  the  warning  that  FIIV  rates  collected  by  government  officials  may 
actually  be  higher  than  reported.  The  reason  is  that  three  percent  of  the 
women  in  the  study  reported  being  FllV-positive,  one  percent  refused  to 
answer  questions  about  FIIV  and  seven  percent  said  they  did  not  know  if 


they  had  the  disease  on  not.  Over  half  of  the  women  surveyed,  51  percent, 
said  they  had  been  physically  or  sexually  abused.  Ninety-one  percent  of 
the  women,  all  living  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  had  engaged  in  at  least 
one  risky  sexual  experience  in  their  lifetime,  and  an  additional  seven- 
percent  had  injected  drugs. 

"This  is  particularly  distressing  as  it  indicates  that  almost  all 
participants  could  have  been  exposed  to  HIV  infection  at  some  point  in 
their  lives,  seemingly  belying  the  majority's  reports  of  being  at  no  or 
low  risk  for  HIV,"  wrote  University  of  Washington  professors  lane  Simoni 
and  Karina  Walters,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  "Of  even 
greater  concern,  however,  is  that  58  percent  had  participated  in  at  least 
one  lifetime  high-risk  behavior  such  as  sex  with  a stranger  or  an  HIV- 
positive individual,  and,  therefore,  may  have  been  even  more  likely  to  be 
exposed  to  HIV." 

Simoni  and  Walters  believe  HIV  risk  for  Indian  women  is  also  because  as 
a group  they  are  at  such  great  risk  to  be  assaulted.  Their  assault  rate  is 
30  times  higher  than  it  is  for  black  males,  the  group  with  the  second- 
highest  assault  victimization  rate. 

"American  Indian  women  are  the  group  at  highest  risk  for  assault  in  our 
society  and  this  accelerates  their  risk  for  adverse  health  consequences," 
said  Simoni. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  Indian  population  now  lives  in  urban  areas,  and 
eleven  percent  of  the  women  in  the  study  said  they  had  lived  on  a 
reservation  or  tribal  land  in  at  least  the  last  year. 

"We  need  to  see  that  any  future  HIV  infection  and  prevention  messages 
and  programs  directed  at  Indians  include  assessments  of  physical  trauma, 
as  well  as  drug  use  and  risk  taking,"  Walters  said. 

Another  alarming  indication  from  the  study:  Walters  and  Simoni  say  that 
because  of  the  government's  historic  poor  treatment  of  indigenous  peoples, 
many  tribal  members  are  suspicious  of  health  care  workers.  Of  the  women 
surveyed,  an  astonishing  36  percent  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  AIDS  is 
another  form  of  germ  warfare  against  Indians. 

Not  all  the  news  is  grim. 

"Despite  the  high  rates  of  trauma  and  other  negative  findings,  there  are 
a number  of  healthy  behaviors  going  on  in  Indian  communities.  Condom  use 
is  high  and  so  is  awareness  of  HIV,"  Walters  said.  "We  need  to  focus  on 
the  strengths  of  the  Indian  community  and  are  interested  in  knowing  what 
protects  people  against  risk  factors.  We  want  to  know  who  does  well  and 
why,  and  the  roles  that  such  factors  as  a person's  strength  of  Indian 
identity,  traditional  healing  practices  and  community  involvement  has  in 
prevention . " 

The  authors  of  the  study  say  they  are  currently  analyzing  data  relating 
to  Indian  men. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Tribe  designates  King  Ranch  as  new  home  for  White  Buffalo 
By  3ohn  McGill  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
May  5,  2004 

WBYDC  Acting  Director  Georgiana  Reevis  and  members  of  her  staff  met 
Thursday,  April  29,  with  Blackfeet  Tribal  Chairman  lay  St.  Goddard  and 
Councilman  Clifford  Tailfeathers  to  announce  their  plans  to  turn  the 
tribal  King  Ranch  near  Heart  Butte  into  a rehabilitation  facility  for 
youth . 

"We've  already  trained  six  juvenile  officers,"  Reevis  explained,  "and  we 


can  hire  a counselor,  a matron  and  a cook."  Reevis  and  her  administrative 
assistant,  Stephanie  Munro,  explained  the  White  Buffalo  Youth  Detention 
Center  is  working  with  tribal  elders  to  create  a system  in  which  youthful 
offenders  can  benefit  from  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  tribe's  most 
respected  members.  The  elders  would  earn  stipends  for  their  work,  they 
said,  and  kids  would  be  shown  aspects  of  ranching  and  Blackfeet  culture  to 
help  them  work  through  their  problems. 

"Some  elders  from  Canada  are  now  working  to  bring  down  the  sweat  lodge," 
Reevis  said,  adding  the  focus  of  the  program  will  be  culture  as  part  of  a 
process  of  prevention.  The  tribal  ranch  will  serve  some  32  young  people  to 

start,  she  said.  In  addition  to  culture,  she  said  lay  Dusty  Bull  will 

offer  GED  classes  to  kids,  making  the  ranch  another  center  besides  the 
White  Buffalo  Home  where  young  people  can  get  on  track  with  their 
education . 

"We're  really  excited  about  it,"  said  Reevis.  "We  started  outdoor 
activities  about  two  months  ago,  and  when  Stephanie  was  visiting  with  lay, 
he  said  if  we  had  a use  for  the  ranch  he'd  give  it  to  us." 

Staffers  at  WBYDC  are  working  to  write  grants  to  renovate  some  of  the 

structures  at  the  ranch,  and  the  facility  will  be  used  by  both  Tribal 
Health  and  the  Treatment  Center,  as  well  as  luvenile  lustice. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Glacier  Reporter. 
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Tribal  officials  say  donated  houses  have  lead,  asbestos 
CURT  WOODWARD 
Associated  Press 
May  6,  2004 

BISMARCK,  N.D.  - Tribal  officials  trying  to  cure  a housing  crunch  worry 
about  health  risks  and  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  donated  Air  Force  houses 
laced  with  asbestos  and  lead. 

Since  the  late  1990s,  the  Turtle  Mountain  reservation  in  Rolette  County 
has  received  more  than  100  homes  through  a program  that  redistributes 
housing  from  Air  Force  bases. 

Most  of  those  houses  have  lead  paint  on  the  walls  and  asbestos-based 
glue  under  the  floors  - expensive  problems  that  were  not  disclosed  to 
tribal  officials,  said  Richard  Schroeder,  the  Turtle  Mountain  Housing 
Authority's  business  manager. 

"They  painted  a pretty  picture,"  Schroeder  said.  "If  somebody  told  you 
'I'm  giving  you  a house,'  well,  you'd  take  it." 

The  California-based  nonprofit  group  Walking  Shield  American  Indian 
Society  helps  distribute  the  surplus  homes  from  Air  Force  bases  to 
American  Indian  tribes. 

Walking  Shield  has  sent  about  900  homes  to  American  Indian  tribes  in  the 
Dakotas,  Montana  and  Minnesota  since  1996,  director  Dennis  Wynott  said. 

The  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  has  about  11,800  members  living  on 
and  around  the  reservation  in  north  central  North  Dakota. 

A population  boom  has  stretched  housing  thin,  making  the  donated  homes 
look  attractive,  said  Andy  Leverdure,  the  tribe's  housing  authority 
director.  But  the  tribe  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  on  renovating  the 
air  base  homes,  which  were  built  in  the  1960s,  he  said. 

Schroeder  said  repairs  for  50  houses  cost  the  tribe  about  $20,000.  The 
renovations  include  repainting  or  stripping  areas  with  lead-based  paint 
and  installing  new  floors  to  seal  off  floors  contaminated  with  asbestos. 

The  housing  authority  is  searching  for  federal  grants  that  will  help  pay 
for  more  repairs,  Leverdure  said. 


"It's  just  like  in  the  1800s,  when  they  were  giving  smallpox  blankets  to 
the  Indian  people,  lust  a different  kind  of  blanket,"  he  said. 

People  living  in  homes  that  have  not  been  cleaned  up,  may  not  even  be 
aware  of  the  health  risks,  Schroeder  said. 

Federal  officials  attending  a regional  conference  on  lead  problems 
Wednesday  in  Bismarck  said  they  are  trying  to  figure  out  if  disclosure 
rules  were  followed  in  the  housing  transactions. 

They  are  not  sure  if  the  nonprofit  group  ever  took  legal  ownership  of 
the  homes,  which  could  make  it  responsible  to  pass  on  the  information 
about  lead  and  asbestos. 

"We,  as  the  feds,  are  unsure  how  the  dissemination  of  information  is 
taking  place,"  said  Howard  Kutzer,  a regional  environmental  officer  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  urban  Development. 

Wynott  said  Walking  Shield  finds  reservations  to  take  the  military  homes 
but  leaves  the  disclosures  about  hazardous  materials  to  tribes  and  the 
military. 

"It's  from  government  to  government,"  he  said.  "We  have  no  possession  of 
the  homes  or  anything  like  that." 

But  Kevin  Nelson,  a civil  engineer  at  the  Minot  Air  Force  Base,  said 
homes  donated  to  Walking  Shield  became  the  group's  property,  along  with 
documents  detailing  the  existence  of  lead  and  asbestos. 

"Those  Walking  Shield  guys  should  be  careful  what  they  say,"  Nelson  said. 
"They've  been  in  the  process  of  doling  them  out  to  whatever  locations 
they  want  to.  We  don't  have  a dog  in  the  fight." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Duluth  News  Tribune. 
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Executive  Order  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Education 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  recognize  the  unique 
educational  and  culturally  related  academic  needs  of  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  students  consistent  with  the  unique  political  and  legal 
relationship  of  the  Federal  Government  with  tribal  governments,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Purpose.  The  United  States  has  a unique  legal  relationship  with 
Indian  tribes  and  a special  relationship  with  Alaska  Native  entities  as 
provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  treaties,  and  Federal 
statutes.  This  Administration  is  committed  to  continuing  to  work  with 
these  Federally  recognized  tribal  governments  on  a government-to- 
government  basis,  and  supports  tribal  sovereignty  and  self-determination. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  order  to  assist  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  students  in  meeting  the  challenging  student  academic  standards  of 
the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  of  2001  (Public  Law  107-110)  in  a manner  that 
is  consistent  with  tribal  traditions,  languages,  and  cultures.  This  order 
builds  on  the  innovations,  reforms,  and  high  standards  of  the  No  Child 
Left  Behind  Act  of  2001,  including:  stronger  accountability  for  results; 
greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  Federal  funds;  more  choices  for  parents; 
and  an  emphasis  on  research-based  instruction  that  works. 


Sec.  2.  Interagency  Working  Group.  There  is  established  an  Interagency 
Working  Group  on  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Education  (Working 


Group)  to  oversee  the  implementation  of  this  order. 


(a)  The  Working  Group's  members  shall  consist  exclusively  of  the  heads  of 
the  executive  branch  departments,  agencies,  or  offices  listed  below: 

(i)  the  Department  of  Education; 

(ii)  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

(iii)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services; 

(iv)  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

(v)  the  Department  of  Justice; 

(vi)  the  Department  of  Labor;  and 

(vii)  such  other  executive  branch  departments,  agencies,  or  offices 
as  the  Co-Chairs  of  the  Working  Group  may  designate. 

A member  of  the  Working  Group  may  designate,  to  perform  the  Working  Group 
functions  of  the  member,  an  employee  of  the  member's  department,  agency, 
or  office  who  is  either  an  officer  of  the  United  States  appointed  by  the 
President,  or  a full-time  employee  serving  in  a position  with  pay  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  minimum  rate  payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 
The  Working  Group  shall  be  led  by  the  Secretaries  of  Education  and  the 
Interior,  or  their  designees  under  this  section,  who  shall  serve  as  Co- 
Chairs  . 

(b)  The  function  of  the  Working  Group  is  to  oversee  the  implementation  of 
this  order.  The  Working  Group  shall,  within  90  days  of  the  date  of  this 
order,  develop  a Federal  interagency  plan  that  recommends  initiatives, 
strategies,  and  ideas  for  future  interagency  actions  that  promote  the 
purpose,  as  stated  in  section  1,  of  this  order.  In  carrying  out  its 
activities  under  this  order,  the  Working  Group  may  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  tribes  and  organizations, 
in  conformity  with  Executive  Order  13175  of  November  6,  2000,  and  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education  (NACIE).  Any  such 
consultations  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  and  advice 
concerning  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  education  and  shall  be 
conducted  in  a manner  that  seeks  individual  advice  and  does  not  involve 
collective  judgment  or  consensus  advice  or  deliberation. 

Sec.  3.  Study  and  Report.  The  Secretary  of  Education,  in  coordination  with 
the  Working  Group,  shall  conduct  a multi-year  study  of  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  education  with  the  purpose  of  improving  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  students'  ability  to  meet  the  challenging  student  academic 
standards  of  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  of  2001. 

(a)  The  study  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to: 

(i)  the  compilation  of  comprehensive  data  on  the  academic 
achievement  and  progress  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
students  toward  meeting  the  challenging  student  academic  standards  of 
the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  of  2001; 

(ii)  identification  and  dissemination  of  research-based  practices 
and  proven  methods  in  raising  academic  achievement  and,  in 
particular,  reading  achievement,  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
students; 

(iii)  assessment  of  the  impact  and  role  of  native  language  and 
culture  on  the  development  of  educational  strategies  to  improve 
academic  achievement; 


(iv)  development  of  methods  to  strengthen  early  childhood  education 
so  that  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students  enter  school  ready 
to  learn;  and 

(v)  development  of  methods  to  increase  the  high  school  graduation 
rate  and  develop  pathways  to  college  and  the  workplace  for  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  develop  an  agenda,  including  proposed 
timelines  and  ongoing  activities,  for  the  conduct  of  the  study,  and  shall 
make  that  agenda  available  to  the  public  on  the  Internet. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Education,  in  coordination  with  the  Working  Group, 
shall  issue  a report  to  the  President  that  shall: 

(i)  provide  the  latest  data  available  from  the  study; 

(ii)  comprehensively  describe  the  educational  status  and  progress  of 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students  with  respect  to  meeting 
the  goals  outlined  in  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  of  2001  and  any 
other  student  achievement  goals  the  Secretary  of  Education  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  deem  necessary; 

(iii)  report  on  proven  methods  for  improving  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  student  academic  achievement;  and 

(iv)  update  the  Federal  interagency  plan  outlined  in  section  2(b)  of 
this  order. 

Sec.  4.  Enhancement  of  Research  Capabilities  of  Tribal-Level  Educational 
Institutions.  The  Secretary  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  consult  with  the  entities  set  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  this  order 
and  tribally  controlled  colleges  and  universities  to  seek  ways  to  develop 
and  enhance  the  capacity  of  tribal  governments,  tribal  universities  and 
colleges,  and  schools  and  educational  programs  serving  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  students  and  communities  to  carry  out,  disseminate,  and 
implement  education  research,  as  well  as  to  develop  related  partnerships 
or  collaborations  with  non-tribal  universities,  colleges,  and  research 
organizations . 

Sec.  5.  National  Conference.  The  Secretary  of  Education  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  collaboration  with  the  Working  Group  and  Federal, 

State,  tribal,  and  local  government  representatives,  shall  jointly  convene 
a forum  on  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  of  2001  to  identify  means  to 
enhance  communica-tion,  collaboration,  and  cooperative  strategies  to 
improve  the  education  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students 
attending  Federal,  State,  tribal,  and  local  schools. 

Sec.  6.  Administration.  The  Department  of  Education  shall  provide 
appropriate  administrative  services  and  staff  support  to  the  Working  Group. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Education,  other  participating 
agencies  may  provide  admini-stra-tive  support  to  the  Working  Group,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law  and  consistent  with  their  statutory  authority. 

Sec.  7.  Termination.  The  Working  Group  established  under  section  2 of  this 
order  shall  terminate  not  later  than  5 years  from  the  date  of  this  order, 
unless  extended  by  the  President. 

Sec.  8.  Consultation.  The  Secretary  of  Education  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  consult  the  Attorney  General  as  appropriate  on  the 
implementation  of  this  order,  to  ensure  that  such  implementation  affords 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  required  by  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 


Sec.  9.  General  Provisions. 


(a)  This  order  is  intended  only  to  improve  the  internal  management  of  the 
executive  branch  and  is  not  intended  to,  and  does  not,  create  any  right, 
benefit,  or  trust  responsibility,  substantive  or  procedural,  enforceable 
at  law  or  equity,  by  a party  against  the  United  States,  its  agencies  or 
instrumen-talities,  its  officers  or  employees,  or  any  other  person. 

(b)  Executive  Order  13096  of  August  6,  1998,  is  revoked. 

GEORGE  W.  BUSH 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 

April  30,  2004. 
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Trail  of  Tears  flowed  through  Hopkinsville 
BERRY  CRAIG 
Associated  Press 
May  10,  2004 

HOPKINSVILLE,  Ky.  - Chief  Whitepath  and  the  Cherokees  helped  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  beat  the  Creek  Indians  in  battle. 

"We  don't  know  if  Whitepath  was  sorry  about  that  later,"  said  Midge 
Durbin,  a Hopkinsville  history  enthusiast.  When  Jackson  became  president, 
he  made  the  Cherokees  and  other  eastern  tribes  move  to  Oklahoma. 

Buried  in  Hopkinsville,  Whitepath  was  one  of  about  4,000  Cherokees  who 
perished  on  the  notorious  Trail  of  Tears  in  1838-1839.  He  was  77. 

The  graves  of  Whitepath;  Fly  Smith,  another  tribal  leader;  and  two 
unknown  Cherokees  are  preserved  at  the  Trail  of  Tears  Park.  "We  still  have 
the  original  four  limestone  markers,"  said  Durbin,  a park  volunteer.  "We 
also  have  headstones  and  life-size  bronze  statues  of  Whitepath  and  Smith." 

Backed  by  Jackson  and  approved  by  Congress,  the  Indian  Removal  Act  of 
1830  forced  tribes  who  lived  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  move  to 
Western  lands.  Jackson's  successor.  President  Martin  Van  Buren,  finished 
the  "Indian  removal." 

The  Cherokees  were  the  last  American  Indians  to  go  to  Oklahoma,  then  the 
Indian  Territory.  They  named  their  grueling  800-mile  trek  the  "Trail  of 
Tears . " 

Hopkinsville  was  a Kentucky  stop  for  the  Cherokees,  who  were  driven  from 
their  homelands  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Guarded 
by  soldiers,  more  than  16,000  Cherokees  traveled  the  trail  on  foot, 
astride  horses  or  in  wagons. 

Many  were  shoeless.  Food,  shelter,  blankets  and  warm  clothing  were  in 
short  supply.  Indians  died  almost  daily;  they  were  buried  along  the  trail 
where  they  succumbed,  mostly  to  exposure,  exhaustion  or  illness. 

Two  dozen  years  before,  Whitepath,  who  lived  in  Georgia,  and  the 
Cherokees  were  Jackson's  allies  against  the  Creeks,  who  were  feared 
warriors.  "You've  heard  the  expression.  I'll  be  there  if  the  Creeks  don't 
rise?  That's  where  it  came  from,"  Durbin  said. 

Jackson's  white  and  Cherokee  troops  decisively  whipped  the  Creeks  at  the 
battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  Ala.,  in  1814.  Before  Jackson  attacked, 

Whitepath  and  Chief  John  Ross  reportedly  swam  across  the  Tallapoosa  River 
and  stole  the  Creeks'  canoes,  preventing  the  enemy's  escape. 

Grouped  in  bands  of  about  1,200,  the  Cherokees  arrived  in  Hopkinsville 
in  the  fall  of  1838.  The  park  is  at  the  old  Cherokee  campsite  on  Little 
River,  a tiny  stream  that  meanders  through  the  Christian  County  seat. 


"The  Indians  were  a source  of  great  curiosity  and  interest  to  the 
citizens/'  Charles  Mayfield  Meacham  wrote  in  his  1930  History  of  Christian 
County  from  Oxcart  to  Airplane.  Smith,  who  had  served  on  the  Cherokee 
council,  "was  very  old,  broken  in  spirit,  and  travel  worn,"  Meacham  wrote. 
Whitepath,  too,  was  "old  and  feeble  and  much  exhausted  by  travel." 

The  Trail  of  Tears  Park,  which  includes  a 160-year-old  restored  log 
cabin  with  Cherokee  history  exhibits,  also  is  host  to  an  intertribal 
gathering  every  September.  Many  Cherokees  attend.  Some  of  their  ancestors 
came  through  Hopkinsville  on  the  Trail  of  Tears,  Durbin  said. 

Historians  say  the  Trail  of  Tears  was  like  a death  march  for  the 
American  Indians.  "The  suffering  of  the  Cherokees  was  beyond  description," 
one  white  eyewitness  wrote.  Another  said,  "Even  aged  females,  apparently 
nearly  ready  to  drop  into  the  grave,  were  traveling  with  heavy  burdens 
attached  to  their  backs,  sometimes  on  frozen  ground,  and  sometimes  in 
muddy  streets  with  no  covering  on  their  feet." 

Copyright  c.  1996-2004  Lexington  Herald-Leader  - Knight  Ridder. 
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Tribe  open  to  big  business 
New  competition  concerns  FH 
Laura  Dobbins 
The  Arizona  Republic 
Apr.  19,  2004  12:00  AM 

FOUNTAIN  HILLS  - Seeking  to  diversify  its  economy,  the  Fort  McDowell 
Yavapai  Nation  is  opening  the  reservation  to  outside  businesses. 

For  neighboring  Fountain  Hills,  this  effort  could  be  a double-edged 
sword . 

The  town  relies  heavily  on  sales  taxes,  which  produce  64  percent  of 
Fountain  Hills'  general  funds.  Most  of  these  revenues  have  been  generated 
through  building  permits  and  retail  sales  from  the  Four  Peaks  Plaza  along 
Shea  Boulevard. 

But  commercial  development  hasn't  been  an  easy  sell  in  Fountain  Hills. 
Fort  McDowell,  on  the  other  hand,  has  sought  big  business  aggressively. 
How  it  all  plays  out  economically  for  Fountain  Hills  is  hard  to  say. 

"On  the  one  hand,  business  on  the  reservation  could  draw  traffic  into 
Fountain  Hills  that  normally  wouldn't  drive  by,"  Vice  Mayor  Rick  Melendez 
said.  "On  the  other  hand,  we  don't  want  to  lose  potential  revenue  to  our 
neighbors.  It's  something  we  need  to  think  about." 

Securing  a Target  in  Fountain  Hills  took  two  referendum  elections. 

A 1999  election  upheld  the  Fountain  Hills  Town  Council's  decision  to 
amend  the  General  Plan  at  Four  Peaks  Plaza,  from  a business  park  to  retail. 
In  2000,  the  Town  Council's  decision  to  rezone  the  site  from  light 
industrial  to  commercial  retail  was  upheld. 

Despite  its  rocky  start.  Target  has  been  one  of  Fountain  Hills'  biggest 
economic  boosts. 

The  retailer  helped  launch  Four  Peaks  Plaza,  a 36.6-acre  retail 
development  southwest  of  Saguaro  and  Shea  boulevards,  in  2002. 

Of  the  160  employees  working  at  Target,  115  were  hired  from  town,  said 
Brie  Heath,  a spokeswoman  for  Target  Stores. 

Sale  totals  are  not  disclosed  by  Target,  but  the  retailer  has 
contributed  a large  percentage  of  the  $6.4  million  sales  tax  revenues  for 
fiscal  2003-04,  said  lulie  Ghetti,  the  town's  financial  director. 

Other  development 

It  took  developer  Vladimir  Hulpach  five  years  to  persuade  town  officials 
to  let  him  build  a $35  million  Hilton  in  Fountain  Hills,  just  east  of  the 
Scottsdale  border  at  Shea  and  Palisades  boulevards. 


"Even  though  the  project  could  net  up  to  $23.5  million,  including  $577, 
000  is  sales  taxes,  over  a five-year  period,"  Hulpach  said. 

The  town  approved  the  project  last  year  but  tagged  Hulpach  with  a $371, 
567  penalty  to  get  around  a hillside  protection  easement. 

The  60-acre  property  that  will  include  196  resort  rooms,  71  townhouses, 
two  restaurants,  a spa  and  24,000  square  feet  of  conference  space  was 
originally  zoned  for  a resort. 

But  to  make  the  project  more  marketable,  villas  or  town  homes  must  be 
built  first,  spurring  Hulpach  to  amend  the  original  zoning  and  forcing  him 
to  make  concessions. 

Hulpach  also  had  to  agree  to  fines  of  $50,000  annually  up  to  10  years  if 
the  resort  isn't  built  once  the  villas  start  selling. 

Opposition  came  mainly  from  neighbors  who  didn't  want  their  scenic  views, 
and  those  town  officials  who  oppose  major  development  of  any  kind. 

Expanded  tribal  plans 

Meantime,  Fort  McDowell  recently  broke  ground  on  a 247-room  hotel,  which 
will  feature  a 23,000-square-foot  convention  center  and  ballroom.  It 
should  be  completed  by  October  2005. 

The  Indian  community  also  is  building  a $3.2  million  recreational 
vehicle  park  with  150  spaces,  and  a clubhouse,  swimming  pool  and  spa. 
Located  south  of  the  casino,  it  should  be  finished  by  October. 

The  casino,  nearly  a decade  old,  has  turned  life  around  for  the  tribe, 
bringing  in  nearly  $50  million  in  profits  its  first  year.  Today,  the 
casino  has  provided  enough  revenues  to  launch  other  moneymaking  projects, 
such  as  the  resort. 

Future  ideas  include  adding  a food  market  and  art  shops  along  the 
Beeline  Highway  that  runs  past  Fort  McDowell.  The  tribe  also  plans  to 
expand  its  popular  We-Ko-Pah  Golf  Club  by  18  holes.  No  date  has  been  set. 
Tribal  Council  members  would  like  to  see  a Wal-Mart  one  day. 

"We  are  always  open  to  new  possibilities.  But  until  our  current  projects 
are  completed,  we  are  just  dreaming  out  loud,"  Tribal  Council  member  Owen 
Doka  said. 

It  is  an  idea  the  big-box  retailer  is  open  to. 

"We're  always  looking  for  different  stores  in  the  West,  and  Fort 
McDowell  is  no  exception,"  said  Pete  Kanelos,  spokesman  representing  West 
Coast  Wal-Marts. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  laura .dobbins@scottsdale 
republic.com  or  (602)  444-6849. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN: 

Serbian  visitors  want,  and  get,  glimpse  of  Indian  life 
May  4,  2004 

On  occasion,  I am  called  on  to  talk  about  American  Indian  culture  and  to 
tour  reservations  with  people  from  other  lands.  I enjoy  that 
responsibility  because  I can  provide  a perspective  of  Indian  people  from 
an  Indian  person's  point  of  view. 

Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  I traveled  with  two  journalists  who  are 
visiting  the  Herald  from  Serbia:  Goran  Djordjevic  and  his  interpreter, 
Drasko  Nikodijevic.  We  went  to  the  Spirit  Lake  reservation  near  Devils 
Lake,  N.D. 

They  were  good  companions  for  those  three  days,  and  I believe  the  people 
at  Spirit  Lake  enjoyed  their  interaction  with  them. 

During  these  encounters  with  people  from  other  lands,  I find  that  I 
learn,  too.  And  I always  am  amazed  at  how  many  things  we  have  in  common. 


Indian  and  Serbian  people  are  thousands  of  miles  apart,  yet  we  have  some 
cultural  ways  and  history  in  common.  It  is  my  hope  that  visits  such  as 
this  with  people  of  foreign  lands  will  bring  understanding. 

Upon  arrival  at  Fort  Totten,  N.D.,  on  Friday,  we  toured  a small  part  of 
Sully' s Hill  National  Game  Preserve.  Part  of  it  is  closed,  so  we  saw  only 
geese  and  black  cormorants  on  an  arm  of  Devils  Lake  that  elbows  its  way 
into  part  of  the  hill.  Some  of  the  birds  sat  on  dead  limbs  with  heads  bent 
looking  into  the  water,  or  hovered  on  a branch  with  wings  outstretched 
drying  themselves.  They  are  a common  bird  and  I always  enjoy  seeing  the 
growing  number  on  the  lake. 

From  there,  we  drove  to  the  old  Fort  Totten  that  sits  in  the  middle  of 
the  Spirit  Lake  reservation  - a place  where  children  from  this  reservation 
and  the  Turtle  Mountain,  N.D.,  reservatio  were  assigned  to  dorms  and  went 
to  schools  in  the  buildings  left  by  the  military  years  ago.  The  fort  is 
completely  enclosed  with  a metal  fence  so  high  that  it  looks  like  the 
prison  in  Bismarck,  only  there  are  no  rolls  of  barbed  wire  on  top.  Then  it 
was  off  to  see  the  buffalo.  The  furry  animals  were  cooperatively  close  to 
the  fence  and  looked  as  tame  as  cows,  but  we  knew  they  weren't. 

Right  next  to  the  buffalo  pasture  is  one  of  the  ceremonial  places  for 
the  Dakota.  Two  men  conduct  ceremonies  for  the  people  in  this  small  valley 
One  of  them  invited  us  in  and  spent  the  next  two  hours  with  the  Serbians 
explaining,  through  the  interpreter,  the  ceremony  and  culture.  He  walked 
with  them  to  see  the  sweat  lodge  and  continue  to  explain  the  Dakota  way  to 
them. 

The  next  day  we  returned,  and  Drasko  and  Goran  helped  build  the  sweat 
fire.  They  pitched  in  and  helped  clean  the  area,  too.  After  a cookout,  the 
Serbians  and  community  went  into  the  sweat.  It  was  uncomfortably  hot  for 
most  of  us.  After  the  sweat,  the  Serbian  visitors  also  were  invited  to  an 
evening  ceremony.  We  were  tired  from  the  fresh  air  and  hot  sweat.  It  was 
almost  2 a.m.  before  we  finally  got  back  to  the  hotel. 

In  all  these  new  things,  I was  pleased  that  our  visitors  were  respectful 
listened  and  tried  to  follow  protocol.  They  were  teased  a bit  and  took  it 
with  good  humor.  Each  of  the  men  was  given  a gift  by  the  spiritual  leader. 

We  were  fortunate  that  some  of  the  spiritual  leaders  on  the  reservation 
were  willing  to  explain  the  Dakota  ways  to  Djordjevic  and  Nikodijevic. 

That  helps  bring  understanding  between  different  cultures. 

This  keen  interest  in  Native  people  from  people  of  other  countries 
always  amazes  me,  because  in  the  seven  years  I have  lived  in  Grand  Forks, 

I always  am  surprised  to  find  how  few  people  know  how  many  tribes  live  in 
North  Dakota.  Even  more  difficult,  it  seems,  is  to  name  a few  of  the 
tribes  here. 

I used  to  proudly  tell  people  that  this  is  Indian  country  - the  Dakotas, 
Montana  and  Minnesota.  There  are  32  tribes  in  these  states.  Now  I'm 
wondering  if  they  knew  what  that  meant. 

That  is  basic  information  about  the  tribes  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
But  how  many  non-Natives  have  been  on  a reservation  or  attended  a powwow 
or  celebration,  and  how  many  have  some  understanding  of  the  culture?  Yes, 

I know  most  people  know  about  the  poverty  and  alcoholism.  But  how  much 
history  and  good  information  do  they  have? 

These  two  Serbians,  who  saw  the  richness  of  the  culture,  said  they 
wouldn't  soon  forget  their  inspiring  meeting  with  the  Dakotas  and  the 
cultural  events.  For  that,  the  extra  effort  on  my  part  was  worthwhile. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572  ext.  228 
or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Lifeline  campaign  targets  tribal  areas 
By  left  Smith,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
May  6,  2004 

Qwest  Communications  said  Wednesday  it  is  launching  a public  service 
campaign  to  promote  a program  to  help  families  on  American  Indian 
reservations  receive  affordable  phone  service. 

The  Lifeline/Link-up  programs  provide  basic  local  telephone  service  for 
as  low  as  $1  a month  as  well  as  installation  credits. 

Qwest  spokesman  Michael  Dunne  said  the  Denver  telco  has  had  the  program 
in  its  14-state  region  since  Dune  2000  but  that  both  Qwest  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  see  the  need  to  promote  the  service  more  heavily 
because  many  tribal  areas  remain  underserved.  Dunne  said  Qwest  doesn't 
track  how  many  households  are  using  the  program  now. 

The  FCC  issued  an  order  last  week  expanding  the  eligibility  criteria  for 
low-income  telephone  programs.  In  the  order,  the  FCC  cited  Smith  Bagley,  a 
wireless  carrier,  for  its  work  addressing  the  tribal  market.  Smith  Bagley, 
according  to  the  FCC,  signed  up  14,000  new  Lifeline  subscribers  by  doing 
on-site  advertising  on  Indian  reservations  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Rocky  Mountain  News,  The  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
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New  money  found  for  'language  nests' 

May  5 2004 

YELLOWKNIFE  - A program  to  introduce  aboriginal  children  to  their 
language  and  culture  in  the  N.W.T.  is  getting  a new  lease  on  life. 

'The  primary  function  is  to  make  sure  that  young  people  are  comfortable 
in  their  own  culture  and  heritage'  - Charles  Dent 

The  territorial  government  has  announced  it  has  found  $900,000  to  keep 
the  "nests"  program  alive.  It  started  as  a pilot  project  three  years  ago, 
but  ran  out  of  money  in  March. 

The  preschool  immersion  program  features  "language  nests"  modelled  on  a 
program  that  successfully  revitalized  the  Maori  language  in  New  Zealand. 

Young  children  learn  their  language  and  traditional  skills  with  teachers 
and  elders  in  their  community. 

On  Tuesday  education  minister  Charles  Dent  announced  the  new  spending, 
saying  it  would  continue  into  the  future. 

Fie  says  funding  is  scarce  in  the  territory  right  now,  but  the  government 
can't  afford  to  let  go  of  this  program. 

"It  may  help  to  save  some  of  the  aboriginal  languages  but  the  primary 
function  is  to  make  sure  that  young  people  are  comfortable  in  their  own 
culture  and  heritage,"  he  says.  "Because  knowing  oneself  is  important  to 
be  successful  in  the  learning  setting." 

Members  of  the  legislative  assembly  unanimously  supported  a 
reinstatement  of  the  project. 

Cate  Sills,  executive  director  of  the  N.W.T.  Literacy  Council,  says  the 
council  was  disappointed  when  the  government  didn't  renew  the  program  this 
year.  She's  glad  to  see  it  back  so  soon. 

"The  link  between  language  and  culture  is...  you  can't  distinguish 
between  the  two,  language  is  culture,"  she  says.  "So  it's  really  important 
that  there  be  some  public  investment  so  the  communities  can  build  capacity 
to  try  to  reclaim  their  language." 


The  money  will  be  used  to  hire  and  train  teachers  and  buy  learning  aids. 

The  program  will  be  available  in  18  Northwest  Territories  communities. 
Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Infused  with  tradition 

Michaelee  Lazore  has  turned  a hobby  into  her  livelihood,  making  bath 
and  body  products  with  Indian  themes 
SARAH  DOUGHERTY 
Freelance 

Monday,  May  10,  2004 

At  school  on  the  Akwesasne  Mohawk  reserve  near  Cornwall,  Ont.,  Michaelee 
Lazore  was  a math  and  science  whiz. 

When  it  came  time  for  university,  engineering  seemed  a good  fit.  After 
graduating,  she  worked  designing  traffic  interchanges  and  storm  sewers, 
guard  rails  and  highways. 

But  Lazore  soon  realized  something  was  missing. 

"It  lacked  the  creative  aspect,"  she  said  of  being  a civil  engineer. 

"And  when  I was  at  the  computer,  I was  constantly  looking  at  the  clock." 

Today,  Lazore  has  completely  switched  gears  and  turned  a hobby  into  her 
new  livelihood.  Her  company.  Sequoia  Native  Arts,  produces  bath  and  body 
products  with  Indian  themes.  Lazore  sells  them  from  her  recently  opened 
store,  on  the  Web  and  at  home  parties. 

At  the  Sequoia  store  in  Kahnawake,  south  of  Montreal,  Lazore  is  adding 
finishing  touches  to  her  displays.  She  opened  in  March  in  a new  commercial 
complex,  where  they  are  still  putting  in  the  sidewalks. 

But  her  wooden  shelves  are  already  full  of  multicoloured  soaps  and  bath 
bombs,  lotions  and  lip  balms,  teas  and  candles. 

Her  creations  include  Brother  of  the  Sun  soap.  The  rising  sun  motif  on 
the  bar  is  coloured  with  red  palm  oil.  The  name  is  a nod  to  a Mohawk 
prayer  of  thanks. 

Other  products,  such  as  candles,  contain  sweetgrass,  sage  and  cedar, 
ingredients  burned  in  traditional  Mohawk  "smudging"  or  cleansing 
ceremonies . 

Lazore  has  had  a while  to  perfect  everything  in  her  store:  during  her 
five  years  as  an  engineer,  she  experimented  on  the  side  with  soaps  and 
bath  bombs  - blocks  that  fizz  up  and  release  a fragrance  when  plopped  into 
the  bath. 

"My  mother  had  tried  out  making  soaps,  so  she  had  some  molds  and 
ingredients,"  said  Lazore,  a lanky  31-year-old  with  an  easy  smile. 

As  for  the  bath  bombs,  she  researched  recipes  on  the  Internet,  a 
resource  tool  she  also  uses  to  develop  other  products. 

Lazore' s first  attempts  to  create  bath  bombs  failed.  They  got  stuck  in 
the  molds.  Or  went  flat.  Or  fizzed  up  too  much. 

A neighbour  almost  got  stuck  in  his  jacuzzi  after  a bath  bomb  saturated 
with  oil  greased  up  the  tub. 

Lazore  gave  away  her  botched  batches  at  a birthday  party  for  her 
daughter  Leilani.  Then  parents  started  asking  for  them.  Encouraged,  Lazore 
continued  experimenting. 

In  December  2002,  she  felt  confident  enough  to  offer  some  of  her 

products  - which  by  then  included  face  scrubs  and  lip  balms  - at  a craft 

show  in  Kahnawake. 

"It  surprised  me  how  well  I did,"  she  said  of  the  fair.  "I  wasn't  sure 
someone  would  pay  that  much  for  soap."  (The  bars  were  $5.) 

Lazore  exhibited  at  other  craft  shows  and  kept  at  her  experiments  in  her 
spare  time,  all  the  while  working  her  day  job  as  an  engineer. 

In  January  2003,  Lazore  decided  to  take  her  fledgling  business  to  the 

next  level.  She  went  looking  for  funding  from  the  economic  development 


agency  in  Kahnawake,  Tewatohnhi ' Saktha . 

The  agency  receives  money  from  Industry  Canada  to  help  residents  start 
up  and  run  businesses.  Completing  a 13-week  course  in  entrepreneurship  is 
a prerequisite  to  applying  for  assistance. 

Lazore  took  the  course  in  the  evenings,  learning  how  to  do  market 
research  and  prepare  a business  plan. 

"A  lot  of  participants  have  grand  ideas  of  what  being  an  entrepreneur  is 
all  about,  that  they  will  easily  make  a lot  of  money,"  said  Barbara 
McComber,  director  of  small-business  services  at  the  agency.  "We  know 
that's  not  the  case." 

Lazore' s business  plan  included  selling  as  a wholesaler,  at  craft  shows 
and  home  parties.  Opening  a retail  outlet  was  not  originally  part  of  the 
picture. 

Last  August,  Lazore  started  organizing  home  parties  in  her  community. 

Katsitsaronkwas  Jacobs,  a friend  of  Lazore 's,  hosted  a party  for  about 
10  people.  She  wanted  to  support  a friend  and  local  entrepreneur  instead 
of  buying  from  a large  chain. 

Jacobs  also  appreciated  knowing  exactly  what  went  into  Sequoia  products. 
"At  a home  party,  you  can  sit  down  and  she  can  explain  the  products,"  she 
said.  "When  you  buy  off  the  shelf,  you  don't  realize  what's  in  it." 

The  absence  of  heavy  perfumes  and  animal  fats  in  Sequoia  products  was 
appealing,  Jacobs  said. 

The  home  parties  gave  Lazore  time  to  gauge  the  popularity  of  her 
products.  They  also  gave  her  a track  record  and  persuaded  her  a store 
could  be  viable. 

"The  fact  that  she  was  already  in  business  and  had  invested  a lot  of 
time  and  her  own  money  spoke  well  for  her,"  said  McComber,  whose  agency 
extended  two  loans  to  Lazore  for  about  $47,000. 

Lazore  was  required  to  put  in  $10,000  of  her  own  money  and  offer  her  car 
as  collateral  to  obtain  the  loans. 

Aboriginal  Business  Canada,  another  program  of  Industry  Canada  that 
assists  aboriginal  entrepreneurs,  made  a non-repayable  contribution  of  $38, 
000 . 

Lazore  has  used  the  financial  assistance  to  pay  rent  and  utilities,  hire 
a full-time  sales  clerk  and  part-time  production  assistant,  buy  raw 
materials,  renovate  her  store  and  pay  for  Web-site  maintenance. 

Until  now,  she  has  done  her  own  labelling,  packaging  and  brochures  using 
her  home  computer.  She  is  currently  redesigning  her  labels  with 
professional  help. 

Lazore  also  sells  off  a Web  site  she  designed  herself  using  instructions 
aimed  at  kids,  which  she  found  on  the  Internet. 

Most  of  her  time  is  now  taken  up  with  production,  which  she  still  does 
at  home. 

Lazore  hopes  to  add  other  products  soon,  including  a line  of  mini- 
products for  kids  (9-year-old  Leilani  suggested  this),  natural  makeup  and 
massage  oils.  She'd  eventually  like  to  open  other  stores  and  add  home 
parties  in  Montreal. 

Aside  from  her  own  kitchen  pots  and  utensils  and  molds  she  purchased  at 
a dollar  store,  Lazore 's  only  investment  in  production  equipment  has  been 
more  buckets  for  soap  making,  Pyrex  measuring  cups  for  candles  and  an 
industrial-size  whisk. 

These  low-tech  methods  are  a long  way  from  the  computer-assisted  design 
she  did  as  an  engineer.  But  Lazore  is  thrilled  with  her  career  switch. 

Not  only  does  being  in  charge  of  her  time  make  it  easier  to  care  for 
Leilani,  her  new  job  doesn't  feel  quite  like  a job. 

"Today,  I'll  be  working  a 12-hour  day,  but  it  doesn't  feel  like  it," 
Lazore  said.  "It  feels  like  I'm  having  fun  all  the  time." 

sarahdougherty@yahoo . com 
Sequoia 

Kahnawake  Mohawk  Territory 

450-638-2197 

www.sequoia.ca 
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Charter  school  proposal  has  Native  ideas  at  center 
KOKRINE:  Middle  schoolers  would  learn  tradition  and  ANCSA. 

The  Associated  Press 
May  4,  2004 

FAIRBANKS  - Officials  alarmed  at  high  Alaska  Native  student  dropout  rates 
are  proposing  a charter  school  aimed  at  keeping  students  in  school. 

Of  about  190  Native  freshmen  who  started  high  school  in  2000,  fewer  than 
80  entered  12th  grade  four  years  later,  said  Sharon  McConnell  Gillis, 
executive  director  for  the  Doyon  Foundation. 

"These  are  really  staggering  statistics,"  Gillis  told  the  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner. 

A committee  of  Native  and  education  leaders  hopes  the  Effie  Kokrine 
Charter  School  will  help  change  those  numbers.  The  group  hopes  to  bring  a 
proposal  for  the  150-student  secondary  charter  school  to  the  Fairbanks 
North  Star  Borough  School  District  School  Board  this  summer. 

"We  know  that  what  is  currently  being  done  is  not  working  for  our  Native 
students,"  Gillis  said. 

If  approved  by  the  district  and  the  state  board,  the  charter  school 
would  open  in  2005,  serving  Native  and  non-Native  students  in  seventh 
through  ninth  grades. 

A defining  characteristic  of  the  school,  as  it  is  proposed,  is  its 
curriculum.  Organizers  plan  to  teach  all  academic  subjects  using  Native 
culture  and  practices. 

A science  unit  on  weather  could  include  traditional  and  modern 
forecasting  methods.  Government  and  history  lessons  might  include  an 
emphasis  on  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  and  tribal,  state  and 
federal  laws  that  affect  Native  people,  organizers  said. 

The  committee  also  hopes  to  hire  as  many  Native  teachers  as  possible, 
bring  elders  into  the  classroom  regularly  and  require  parent  involvement 
in  the  school. 

"We  envision  school  starting  off  in  the  fall  with  a spirit  camp  or  a 
cultural  camp,"  said  Bob  McGuire,  director  of  the  learning  styles  center 
project  for  the  Association  of  Interior  Native  Educators,  which  will  serve 
as  the  umbrella  organization  for  the  charter  school.  "A  lot  of  the  things 
in  this  curriculum  are  not  just  things  you  can  talk  about  in  the  classroom. 
You  have  to  get  out  and  experience  them  as  much  as  possible." 

McGuire  said  the  curriculum's  emphasis  on  Native  culture  should  make  it 
more  relevant  to  students. 

"I  think  the  basic  effect  is  right  from  the  beginning  we  will  have 
students  having  pride  and  taking  control  and  interest  of  their  own 
education,"  he  said. 
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Attention  News  Editors: 

Statement  from  Kahnawa:ke  Grand  Chief  Joseph  Tokwiro  Norton  re: 


Kanesatake 

MONTREAL,  May  6 /CNW  Telbec/  - 6,  Onerahtohko:wa  - The  following 
statement  is  issued  by  Grand  Chief  Joseph  Tokwiro  Norton  on  behalf  of 
the  Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawa:ke  (MCK) : 

"The  Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawarke  is  extremely  concerned  about  the 
volatile  and  dangerous  situation  in  Kanesatake.  We  are  especially 
concerned  that  the  actions  being  contemplated  (sending  in  a combined 
force  of  SQ,  RCMP  and  Kanesatake  Police  into  Kanesatake)  could 
potentially  lead  to  bloodshed. 
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RCMP  to  patrol  troubled  Kanesatake 
Canadian  Press  with  Globe  and  Mail  Update 
May  5,  2004 

Quebec  provincial  police  and  RCMP  officers  will  jointly  patrol  with 
Mohawk  Peacekeepers  in  the  troubled  Kanesatake  community  near  Montreal, 
Public  Security  Minister  Jacques  Chagnon  said  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Chagnon  made  the  announcement  following  meetings  with  Grand  Chief 
lames  Gabriel  to  find  a solution  to  the  policing  problem  in  the  community 
which  was  the  site  of  a deadly  land  claims  standoff  in  1990  where  one 
provincial  police  officer  was  shot  dead. 

The  patrols  were  to  begin  Wednesday  afternoon  and  provincial  police  were 
to  provide  liaison  between  the  three  forces,  Mr.  Chagnon  said. 

The  assistance  came  after  a request  from  Kanesatake  Peacekeepers  chief 
Ed  Thompson,  who  has  been  unable  to  get  his  new  police  force  into  the 
community. 

Protesters  have  hurled  objects  at  aboriginal  police  trying  to  enter 
Kanesatake  and  three  officers  were  injured  in  a clash  earlier  this  week. 

Mr.  Chagnon  appealed  for  calm  but  said  the  government  would  not  tolerate 
masked  protesters  preventing  police  from  doing  their  job. 

In  the  Flouse  of  Commons  Wednesday,  Public  Safety  Minister  Anne  McLellan 
said  that  the  federal  and  Quebec  government,  and  the  band  council  at 
Kanesatake  are  committed  to  restoring  safety  and  security  to  the  community. 

"All  parties  are  working  together.  To  that  end,  I want  to  make  it  clear 
to  everyone  that  the  RCMP  will  support  the  [Quebec  police]  and  the 
Kanesatake  Mohawk  police.  Finally,  I would  call  upon  everyone  in  the 
Kanesatake  community  to  respect  the  rule  of  law." 

Kanesatake  has  been  simmering  over  policing  since  February  when  Mr. 
Gabriel  brought  in  a force  of  aboriginal  officers  from  other  communities 
in  an  effort  he  said  was  aimed  at  cracking  down  on  organized  crime. 

Opponents  to  the  plan  surrounded  the  Kanesatake  police  station,  forcing 
the  officers  to  remain  inside.  Roads  around  the  community  were  also 
blocked  and  Gabriel  was  forced  to  flee  after  his  house  was  burned. 

The  standoff  only  ended  after  the  Quebec  and  federal  governments 
brokered  a deal  among  the  community's  police  commission  members. 
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Natives  ask  pipeline  partners  for  land  fees 
By  BRENT  DANG 
May  10,  2004 

Energy  giants  planning  a $5-billion  Arctic  natural  gas  pipeline  are  being 
asked  to  pledge  $200-million  in  land-access  fees  to  help  natives  in  a 
depressed  region  of  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Stephen  Kakfwi,  the  former  NWT  premier  who  was  born  in  the  Sahtu 
settlement  area,  is  spearheading  efforts  to  secure  money  for  K'ahsho 
Got'ine  aboriginals  before  they  agree  to  grant  pipeline  builders  the  right 
to  cross  traditional  native  lands. 

Toronto-based  Imperial  Oil  Ltd.  and  its  partners  expect  to  file 
regulatory  applications  this  summer  to  construct  the  Mackenzie  Valley  gas 
pipeline.  If  approvals  are  given  by  an  array  of  regulators,  construction 
could  start  by  late  2006. 

But  before  even  a single  shovel  digs  into  the  Arctic  tundra,  leaders  in 
the  Sahtu's  K'ahsho  Got'ine  district  want  assurances  that  funds  will  flow 
into  community  coffers  once  the  pipeline  begins  to  transport  gas  to 
southern  markets,  perhaps  by  late  2009. 

While  a historic  agreement  last  year  allowed  the  Inuvik-based  Aboriginal 
Pipeline  Group  to  become  a co-owner  of  the  Mackenzie  project,  the  next 
step  --  reaching  land-access  deals  --  is  crucial,  Mr.  Kakfwi  said  in  an 
interview. 

"There  seems  to  be  a big  scare  that  aboriginal  groups  are  trying  to  kill 
the  pipeline  and  trying  to  delay,"  he  said.  "But  the  thing  to  do  is  just 
be  calm  and  collected.  We've  asked  for  the  pipeline  and  we're  willing  to 
carry  the  ball . " 

Although  the  energy  giants  are  seeking  to  make  the  pipeline  "as 
lucrative  for  themselves  as  possible,"  it  would  be  a "deal  maker"  if 
natives  are  permitted  to  charge  land-access  fees,  said  Mr.  Kakfwi,  who 
travelled  to  Ottawa  last  month  to  outline  his  case  to  federal  officials. 

"I  still  think  it  can  be  a winning  deal  for  everybody,  not  just  the 
producers,"  he  added.  "Everybody  needs  to  work  together  on  this." 

Officials  with  the  K'ahsho  Got'ine  aren't  alone  in  pursuing  benefits  for 
NWT  natives.  The  Aboriginal  Pipeline  Group  is  representing  a range  of 
native  interests,  including  Gwich'in  and  Inuvialuit.  Separately,  the  Deh 
Cho  have  indicated  they  wish  to  strike  their  own  land-access  deal,  since 
they  don't  have  a land  claim  settlement  yet  with  the  federal  government. 

For  now,  it's  Mr.  Kakfwi 's  group  setting  the  tone  for  negotiations, 
believing  that  a trend-setting  pact  could  be  reached,  creating  a land- 
access  model  for  other  NWT  communities  to  emulate. 

"A  business  and  investment  strategy  is  needed  if  the  communities  are  to 
capture  opportunities  presented  and  escape  the  drag  of  a welfare  society," 
the  K'ahsho  Got'ine  said  in  a 10-page  document  dated  April  7,  and  sent  to 
the  federal  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development. 

The  document  suggests  that  a $200-million  "contribution"  to  the  K'ahsho 
Got'ine  would  be  feasible,  with  Imperial  Oil  and  other  producers  asked  to 
join  forces  to  pay  up  to  $8-million  annually  over  the  estimated  25-year 
life  span  of  the  Mackenzie  project. 

Roughly  half  of  the  $8-million  annually  would  be  earmarked  for  a 
cultural  and  environmental  fund,  and  the  other  half  for  a business  and 
investment  fund,  the  K'ahsho  Got'ine  suggest. 

Imperial  spokesman  Hart  Searle  said  his  company  has  yet  to  receive  any 
formal  proposal,  so  it's  too  early  to  comment  on  the  K'ahsho  Got'ine's 
request  for  community  funding.  While  the  K'ahsho  Got'ine  expressed  concern 
that  northerners  could  largely  miss  out  on  the  energy  bonanza  in  their  own 
back  yard,  Mr.  Searle  said  gas  producers  are  receptive  to  holding 
negotiations  to  ensure  that  NWT  communities  aren't  neglected. 

"From  the  very  outset,  we've  recognized  the  expectation  that  benefits 
should  flow  to  people  in  the  North,"  he  said. 

Imperial  is  the  lead  Mackenzie  owner  with  a 34.4-per-cent  stake,  while 
the  other  partners  are  Aboriginal  Pipeline  Group,  ConocoPhillips  Co.  of 
Houston,  Calgary-based  Shell  Canada  Ltd.,  and  Imperial's  controlling 


shareholder,  Exxon  Mobil  Corp.  of  Irving,  Tex. 

The  K'ahsho  Got'ine  document  warned  that,  if  the  pipeline's  backers 
don't  take  heed  of  the  request  for  annual  funding,  the  construction  launch 
of  the  Mackenzie  project  could  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 

"The  K'ahsho  Got'ine  will  not  sign  access  agreements  until  an  equitable 
contribution  agreement  on  access  and  benefits  has  been  achieved,  and  the 
K'ahsho  Got'ine  receive  assurance  that  the  land  and  environment  will  be 
protected . " 
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AFN  National  Chief  "Tremendously  Disappointed"  by  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada's  Announcements  on  Aboriginal  and  Treaty  Rights  Cases 
May  5,  2004 

OTTAWA,  April  30  /CNW/  - Assembly  of  First  Nations  National  Chief  Phil 
Fontaine  stated  today  that  he  and  First  Nations  across  the  country  are 
disappointed  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada's  announcements  regarding 
three  important  cases  involving  Aboriginal  and  Treaty  rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  yesterday  it  will  deny  leave  to  appeal  in  the 
Benoit  case,  which  means  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeal  ruling  that  Treaty  8 
does  not  provide  a right  to  tax  exemption  will  stand.  The  Court  also 
announced  it  will  review  two  treaty  cases  involving  the  right  to 
commercially  harvest  timber  in  the  Atlantic.  In  the  Joshua  Bernard  case, 
the  New  Brunswick  Court  of  Appeal  found  that  there  is  a Treaty  right  to 
harvest  timber  and  in  the  Stephen  Marshall  case,  the  Nova  Scotia  Court  of 
Appeal  reversed  the  convictions  of  Mi'kmaq  loggers  and  ordered  a new  trial 
to  apply  the  proper  test  for  establishing  treaty  rights.  These  decisions 
will  now  be  reviewed. 

"Yesterday's  announcements  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  are 
tremendously  disappointing  to  First  Nations  peoples  and  are  a loss  to  all 
Canadians  because  decisions  that  uphold  our  rights  often  lead  to 
negotiated  settlements  and  the  clarification  of  rights  and  relationships," 
said  National  Chief  Fontaine.  "The  credibility  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
certainly  diminished  in  our  eyes  because  in  both  these  instances  the  Court 
is  favouring  the  views  of  the  Crown  over  the  perspective  of  the  First 
Nations'  parties  on  Aboriginal  and  treaty  rights." 

In  the  Benoit  case,  the  Supreme  Court  has  chosen  to  reject  an 
opportunity  to  restore  the  Federal  Court  trial  judgment  that  recognized 
and  upheld  the  spirit  and  intent  of  Treaty  8 and  instead  is  applying  a 
one-sided  view  of  the  Treaty  which  favours  the  Crown. 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  has  said  many  times  that  Aboriginal  and 
non-Aboriginal  perspectives  have  to  be  applied  when  interpreting 
Aboriginal  and  Treaty  rights,"  said  National  Chief  Fontaine.  "These 
decisions  yesterday  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Supreme  Court's  own 
pronouncements . " 

The  National  Chief  stated  that  it  is  further  disappointing  that  the 
Court  has  chosen  to  review  the  Bernard  case.  The  National  Chief  had  called 
the  earlier  judgment  by  the  New  Brunswick  Court  of  Appeal  "a  solid  and 
balanced  judgment  which  recognizes  the  Treaty  rights  of  the  First  Nations 
litigants."  The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  in  previous  cases  that  section  35 
of  Canada's  Constitution  provides  a solid  base  for  negotiations  on  these 
issues  because  it  recognizes  inherent  Aboriginal  and  Treaty  rights. 

"Yesterday's  announcements  only  serve  to  highlight  the  need  for  a First 
Nations  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,"  said  National  Chief 
Fontaine.  "That  may  be  the  only  way  to  ensure  the  words  of  the  Court  in 


previous  case  law  are  given  effect.  Yesterday's  announcements  are  a major 
disappointment  but  these  issues  will  not  go  away  and  First  Nations  are 
going  to  keep  working  to  ensure  their  rights  are  respected,  protected  and 
implemented . " 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  is  the  national  organization  representing 
First  Nations  citizens  in  Canada. 

For  further  information:  Don  Kelly,  AFN  Communications  Director, 
613-241-6789  ext.  320  or  cell  613-292-2787;  Ian  Mcleod,  AFN  Communications 
Officer  (Bilingual),  613-241-6789  ext  336  or  cell  613-859-4335;  Nancy  Pine, 
AFN  Communications  Advisor,  613-241-6789  ext.  243  or  cell  613-298-6382 
Copyright  c.  2003  Canada  News  Wire  Ltd. 
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Gwich'in  request  to  join  CYFN  called  'historic' 

May  6,  2004 

YELLOWKNIFE  - The  Gwich'in  of  the  N.W.T.  want  to  join  the  Yukon's  First 
Nation  organization. 

Fred  Carmichael,  president  of  the  Gwich'in  Tribal  Council,  told  a 
gathering  of  Yukon  chiefs  in  Whitehorse  Wednesday  his  people  want  to  join 
the  Council  of  Yukon  First  Nations. 

"We're  coming  back  to  our  roots  and  recognizing  that  'hey,  we  are  one 
people  our  forefathers  shared  this  land',"  he  says. 

The  Gwich'in  Tribal  Council  represents  four  communities  in  the  Northwest 
Territories,  and  owns  land  in  the  northern  Yukon. 

It  wants  to  protect  that  land  by  becoming  an  official  Yukon  First  Nation 
and  having  a seat  on  the  CYFN. 

Flowever,  Carmichael  says  the  move  may  catch  Ottawa  off-guard. 

"I  think  the  federal  government  may  be  a bit  surprised  but  I think  also, 
that  they  realize  more  and  more  the  aboriginal  people  throughout  Canada 
are  starting  to  come  together  and  realizing  they  must  work  together  for 
the  betterment  of  the  future  generations,"  he  says. 

Yukon  chiefs  praised  Carmichael's  proposal,  calling  it  "historic"  and 
reaffirming  a relationship  that  existed  many  years  ago  between  First 
Nations . 

A final  decision  to  have  the  Gwich'in  Tribal  Council  join  CYFN  will  be 
made  in  Duly. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Premiers  form  united  front  to  face  feds 
May  10  2004 

WHITEHORSE  - Political  leaders  in  the  North  are  standing  together  to 
demand  federal  action  on  aboriginal  health  care,  resource  sharing  and 
federal  funding. 


The  premiers  of  the  three  northern  territories  met  in  Whitehorse  over 
the  weekend,  and  agreed  they  want  politicians  in  Ottawa  to  see  a united 
front  when  they  look  north  of  60. 

The  aim,  says  Yukon  Premier  Dennis  Fentie,  is  simple:  "Get  a better  deal 
from  Canada." 

Paul  Okalik,  Nunavut's  premier,  says  he's  heard  plenty  of  campaign-style 
promises  from  federal  politicians.  Now  he  wants  action  on  issues  like 
health  services  for  aboriginal  people  in  the  North. 

"The  nice  words  that  this  national  government  is  giving  to  aboriginal 
people  - they  should  actually  back  it  up  to  deliver  those  basic  services," 
Okalik  says. 

NWT  Premier  Doe  Handley  is  putting  Ottawa  on  notice  that  the  North  wants 
a bigger  cut  of  revenues  from  diamonds,  oil  and  other  resources.  "We  are 
not  going  to  take  devolution  of  programs  and  services  from  the  federal 
government  unless  we  get  an  adequate  share." 

And  those  demands,  Fentie  says,  are  not  negotiable.  "We  will  not  back 
down  from  that  position." 

The  three  premiers  are  also  insisting  on  a seat  at  the  table  for  any 
talks  with  the  U.S.  over  a new  missile-defence  system  based  in  Alaska. 
Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Rival  gangs  plague  reserve 
By  GERALD  GAUTHIER 
Lethbridge  Herald 
May  10,  2004 

STAND  OFF  - For  too  many  teens  on  the  Blood  Reserve,  it's  not  the  colour 
of  your  skin  that  matters.  It's  the  colours  you  wear  that  can  get  you 
beaten  or  killed. 

Since  last  August,  four  young  men  have  been  murdered  on  Canada's  largest 
Indian  reserve,  a wind-blown  expanse  of  prairie  grassland  west  of 
Lethbridge.  Three  of  those  killings  have  occurred  in  the  town  of  Stand  Off 
the  administrative  hub  of  the  reserve. 

Although  Blood  Tribe  Police  have  so  far  said  they  don't  believe  any  of 
the  murders  are  gang-related,  one  former  gang  member  says  he  knows 
otherwise.  He  believes  three  of  the  murders  were  somehow  linked  to  gang 
rivalries  on  the  reserve. 

"The  reason  these  kids  are  dying  is  because  people  claim  a colour,"  says 
Ross  (not  his  real  name).  "That's  the  reason  I moved  away  from  the  reserve 

"It's  hatred.  There's  hatred  down  there,"  he  says.  "It's  like  L.A." 

Blue  and  red  are  the  colours  teens  and  young  adults  wear  to  identify 
which  side  of  this  rivalry  they're  on.  Red  indicates  you're  with  the 
Bloods,  also  known  as  Red  Alert;  blue  shows  you're  with  the  Crips,  also 
know  as  the  Night  Rider  Crips  (NRC) . 

Violent  initiation  rites  call  for  prospective  members  to  severely  beat 
or  murder  someone  to  be  admitted  into  the  fold,  he  says. 

The  only  other  way  in  is  to  suffer  a beating  from  members  of  the  gang 
you're  seeking  to  join.  That's  the  alternative  he  chose  to  join  the  Crips 
when  he  was  just  11  years  old. 

"I  didn't  want  to  kill  or  beat  up  anybody,  so  I fought  them,"  says  Ross, 
who's  now  18. 

"I  thought  everything  was  cool.  These  people  were  bringing  me  drugs, 
they  were  bringing  me  money,"  he  says.  "When  I first  joined,  I felt 
powerful.  These  guys  were  going  to  help  me  out." 

What  he  later  discovered,  however,  was  that  the  gang  wasn't  always  there 


to  protect  him.  When  he  was  15,  he  got  "stomped"  by  seven  other  teens. 

Teens  who  manage  to  avoid  gangs  are  typically  those  who  stay  in  school 
and  get  involved  in  organized  sports  and  other  activities,  he  says. 

He  went  to  jail  when  he  was  16.  While  he  was  incarcerated  he  decided  not 
to  go  back  to  Stand  Off  after  his  release  because  he  knew  returning  to  his 
former  life  would  eventually  land  him  back  in  jail.  He  has  left  the  gang  - 
paying  the  same  price  to  get  out  as  he  did  to  get  in  - and  is  now  trying 
to  turn  his  life  around  in  Calgary. 

"I'm  not  going  back  to  jail,  and  I'm  not  going  back  to  the  reserve.  It's 
connected  - jail  and  the  reserve  are  connected,"  he  says. 

The  best  chance  for  getting  out  of  gang  life,  he  says,  is  to  leave  the 
reserve. 

"People  have  got  to  stop  and  think.  There's  more  to  life  than  just 
drinking  and  killing  people,"  he  says.  "If  they  were  smart  they  would  move. 
If  they  wanted  to  end  up  in  jail  or  dead,  they  would  stay." 

He  believes  the  reserve  is  more  dangerous  now  than  when  he  lived  there 
and  because  of  his  former  gang  affiliation  is  cautious  about  where  he  goes 
when  he  returns  to  visit. 

"For  me  now,  I'm  scared  to  go  there,"  he  says.  "If  I was  to  go  to  the 
reserve  right  now,  I would  have  to  pack  (a  gun).  That's  how  scared  I am." 

Casey  First  Charger,  23,  was  found  murdered  April  12  in  a coulee  on  the 
outskirts  of  town.  About  six  weeks  earlier,  on  Feb.  28,  Ian  Black  Plume, 

17,  was  stabbed  to  death  outside  a home  in  Stand  Off. 

Last  September,  Blake  Bird,  18,  was  found  dead  in  a ditch  near  the  local 
elementary  school.  He  died  of  blows  to  the  head  with  a blunt  object.  And 
only  weeks  before  that,  in  August  2003,  Bobby  Holy  Singer,  21,  was  found 
beaten  to  death  in  the  Moses  Lake  area  of  the  reserve. 

Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  contribute  to  the  ongoing  violence,  Ross  says, 
but  gang  members  perpetuate  the  problem  by  constantly  trying  to  intimidate 
each  other. 

"It  could  be  a lot  of  things.  The  main  thing  is  they're  looking  for 
someone  to  fit  in  with.  If  you  don't  fit  in,  you're  sitting  at  home  doing 
nothing. " 

Copyright  c.  2004  Lethbridge  Herald  - Southern  Alberta  Newspapers. 
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Maya  Artifacts  Found  in  Guatemala 

Society's  Rituals  May  Have  Evolved  Earlier  Than  Thought 

By  Guy  Gugliotta 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

May  5,  2004 

Archaeologists  working  in  a remote  stretch  of  Guatemala's  northeastern 
Peten  wilderness  said  yesterday  they  have  unearthed  evidence  that  the 
ancient  Maya  may  have  developed  sophisticated  rituals  and  institutions 
hundreds  of  years  earlier  than  previously  thought. 

The  city  of  Cival  - five  pyramids  and  three  plazas  overgrown  with 
tropical  greenery  - yielded  a cache  of  ritual  jade  artifacts  that  are 
about  2,500  years  old,  two  huge  carved  and  painted  masks,  and  an  inscribed 
stone  slab  unlike  anything  ever  found  in  the  region. 

The  city's  monumental  structures  are  built  on  an  axis  pointing  toward 
the  rising  sun  of  the  autumnal  equinox  and  evolved  over  several  centuries 
to  give  the  elites  better  opportunities  to  view  the  ceremonies,  the 
researchers  said. 

"We  are  witnessing  the  development  of  dynastic  rituals,"  said  Vanderbilt 
University  archaeologist  Francisco  Estrada-Belli,  leader  of  the  Cival 


excavation  team.  "It  is  unusually  early,  especially  for  the  eastern  Peten. 

Maya  civilization  flourished  in  large  areas  of  Central  America  for  3,500 
years,  ending  with  the  Spanish  conquest,  but  its  apogee,  known  as  the 
"classic"  period,  is  regarded  as  having  lasted  from  about  A.D.  200  to 
A. D . 800. 

Many  well-known  classic  Maya  sites  are  in  the  tropical  forest  of  the 
eastern  Peten,  but  before  Cival,  archaeologists  had  not  found  extensive 
"pre-classic"  sites  there.  Estrada-Belli  said  the  site,  about  20  miles 
from  the  border  of  Belize,  was  occupied  from  about  500  B.C.  to  A.D.  100. 

"It's  an  incredible  site,"  said  archaeologist  Richard  Hansen,  excavator 
of  El  Mirador,  in  central  Guatemala,  a famous  pre-classic  Maya  site.  "All 
of  a sudden  we  have  this  interesting  cluster,  and  it's  earlier  than 
anything  else  in  the  area." 

Estrada-Belli  said  in  a telephone  interview  that  Cival  had  been 
discovered  and  sketchily  mapped  in  the  1980s,  but  that  formal  excavation 
did  not  begin  until  his  team  reached  the  site  in  2001.  Estrada-Belli 
presented  his  findings  yesterday  at  the  National  Geographic  Society,  one 
of  the  research  sponsors. 

Estrada-Belli  said  his  surveys  showed  that  the  site  was  about  a half- 
mile  square,  twice  as  big  as  first  thought,  and  may  have  had  10,000 
inhabitants  at  one  time.  "This  was  a big  city,"  Estrada-Belli  said.  "It 
must  have  been  the  early  capital  of  the  region." 

The  main  plaza  was  flanked  by  a pyramid  on  the  west  and  a flat  platform 
on  the  east,  originally  designed  to  allow  townspeople  standing  on  the 
platform  an  unrestricted  view  of  the  rising  sun  at  the  autumnal  equinox  - 
around  Sept.  25. 

Later,  however,  the  Maya  built  a much  larger  pyramid  - 108  feet  tall  - 
beyond  the  platform,  blocking  the  townspeople's  sightline  but  offering  the 
elites  a much  better  view  from  the  summit.  Archaeologists  regard  this 
architectural  arrangement,  known  at  many  classic  Maya  sites,  as  an 
indication  of  a developing  class  structure  and  greater  ritual 
sophistication . 

"He's  coming  up  with  Maya  state  institutions  at  a much  earlier  time," 
said  Mesoamerican  archaeologist  Elsa  Redmond  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York.  "These  buildings  show  us  what  is  basically  a 
rulers'  ideology." 

Although  Estrada-Belli ' s team  members  were  Cival 's  first  formal 
excavators,  looters  had  already  invaded  the  site,  cutting  tunnels  into  the 
large  pyramid  and  through  the  platform  to  the  plaza. 

Walking  into  the  pyramid  trench,  Estrada-Belli  spotted  a "few  inches  of 
what  looked  like  a sculpture."  It  turned  out  to  be  a 15-foot-wide,  10- 
foot-tall  mask  of  a human  face  with  L-shaped  eyes  adorned  with  corn  husks 
and  a square  mouth  with  snake  fangs. 

Estrada-Belli  described  the  mask  - limestone  covered  with  a thick  coat 
of  stucco  painted  red  and  black  - as  a "corn  deity"  dating  to  150  B.C. 
Later,  the  team  found  an  identical  mask  on  the  other  side  of  what  appears 
to  be  a staircase. 

Out  in  the  plaza,  a second  looter's  tunnel  led  to  the  stone  slab,  dated 
at  300  B.C.  - perhaps  the  oldest  "stela"  of  its  kind  ever  found  in  the 
Maya  lowlands.  Below  the  stela  was  a cross-shaped  depression  containing 
five  smashed  ceramic  jars,  120  pieces  of  polished  jade  and  five  jade  axes, 
each  10  inches  long  and  strongly  suggestive  of  the  contemporary  Olmec 
culture  of  southern  Mexico.  Estrada-Belli  dated  the  cache  to  500  B.C. 
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Mvskogee  kee-hvsee/mulberry  moon 
Kiowa  pai  tegpan  p' a/geese  go  north  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Chiapas95-English  Mailing  List;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"When  I was  a boy,  the  Sioux  owned  the  world.  The  sun  rose  and  set  on 
their  land;  they  sent  ten  thousand  men  to  battle.  Where  are  the 
warriors  today?  Who  slew  them?  Where  are  our  lands?  Who  owns  them?" 
Chief  Sitting  Bull,  Hunkpapa  Lakota 

"You  think  I am  a fool,  but  you  are  a greater  fool  than  I am." 

_ Chief  Sitting  Bull,  Hunkpapa  Lakota 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _ + 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  i 
I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
t States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 


| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 

| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

August  16,  2003  U.  S.  Representative  William  Janklow  (R-SD)  drove  a 
Cadillac  through  a stop  sign  near  Trent  and  was  hit  by  a Harley-Davidson 
ridden  by  Randy  Scott  of  Hardwick,  Minn.  Scott,  55,  died  instantly. 

Janklow  was  convicted  of  felony  second  degree  manslaughter  and  three 
related  misdemeanors  December  9,  2003.  He  began  serving  his  jail  sentence 
February  7,  2004  and  his  sentence  ended  Monday,  May  17,  2004.  Do  the  math 

- 100  days.  That's  a very  short  visit  to  the  ironhouse  for  the  death  of 

another  human  being.  I defy  anyone  reading  this  newsletter  to  find  me 
even  one  Lakota  sentenced  to  any  felony  when  Janklow  was  South  Dakota's 
Attorney  General  who  served  similar  time  for  a similar  offense.  Remember, 
too,  this  is  the  same  man  many  in  Indian  Country  believe  in  their  hearts 
had  Jacinta  Eagle  Deer  snuffed,  though  no  one  was  charged  in  her  death. 

We  know  for  a fact  he  publicly  stated ... "the  way  to  stop  AIM  is  to  put  a 
bullet  through  their  head". 

Besides  the  jail  time,  Judge  Rodney  Steele  fined  him  $5,750,  ordered 
him  to  pay  $5,000  for  his  incarceration  and  put  him  on  probation  for  three 
years,  during  which  he  won't  be  allowed  to  drive.  In  addition,  Janklow 

relinquished  his  political  position  (he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  2002  and  resigned  January  20,  2004). 

Ed  Evans,  Janklow 's  Defense  Attorney,  will  send  a brief  by  the  Tuesday 
deadline  asking  the  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  to  overturn  Janklow' s 
convictions  on  felony  manslaughter  and  misdemeanor  reckless  driving. 

It  also  appears  Janklow  may  ask  the  court  to  grant  permission  for  him  to 
leave  the  state  of  South  Dakota  during  his  probation  period. 

This  is  the  truth  as  I know  it.  Draw  your  own  conclusions.  I see  it  as 
just  one  more  piece  of  evidence  that  criminal  justice  in  the  U.  S.  is 
spelled  "Dust-Us". 

Dohiyi  Oginalii 
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Gary  Smith  (*,*) 
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One  Nation  nominated  to  speak  to  National  Press  Club 
Anti-tribal  sovererignty  group  lays  out  agenda  to  reporters 
WASHINGTON  DC 
Sam  Lewin 
May  11,  2004 

A representative  from  the  anti-tribal  sovereignty  group  One  Nation  is 
speaking  to  the  National  Press  Club  tomorrow,  but  the  head  of  the 
journalistic  organization  is  quick  to  downplay  the  significance.  The  title 
of  the  event  is  "Confronting  Flawed  Indian  Policy:  Call  for  a moratorium 
on  fee-to-trust  conversions  & halt  to  recognition  of  new  tribes  until 
reform  is  enacted." 

"Do  we  wish  to  destroy  our  cherished  American  dream  - a harmonious 
melting  pot  of  all  cultures,  colors,  and  creeds?  The  current  drive  to 
revere  tribalism  among  American  Natives  suggests  the  answer  is  "yes"  to 
resurrecting  the  divisive  apartheid  we  once  deplored,"  One  Nation's  Barb 
Lindsay  says  in  an  announcement  touting  her  appearance  at  the  Washington  D. 
C. -based  club.  "With  562  federally  recognized  tribes,  291  tribal 
recognition  applications  pending,  and  400  monopolistic  Indian  casinos 
supplying  outrageous  funding  to  political  parties,  elected  officials,  and 
lobbyists,  a new  domestic  crisis  is  exploding  across  America.  One  Nation, 
Inc.,  United  Property  Owners,  and  Citizens  Equal  Rights  Alliance  - three 
national  coalitions  of  community  groups,  trade  associations,  and  local 
governments  --  say,  'Enough  is  Enough.'  " 

NPC  General  Manager  John  Bloom  said  Lindsay's  appearance  is  not  an 
official  press  club  event. 

"That  is  a private  press  conference.  They  rented  space  and  they  are 
doing  it  on  their  own,"  Bloom  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

He  said  the  NPC  has  several  thousand  such  speakers  a year. 

"It  is  one  of  the  ways  the  club  supports  itself -holding  press 
conferences  here,"  he  said. 

Bloom  said  one  of  the  club's  4500  members  must  nominate  a speaker  before 
they  can  appear.  He  did  not  know  which  journalist  nominated  Lindsay. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Report  finds  BIA  misused  school  emergency  funds 
May  12,  2004 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  misused  millions  of  dollars  in 
administrative  funds,  shortchanging  Indian  schools  of  money  set  aside  for 
emergencies,  according  to  a recent  internal  audit. 


Oven  a three-year  period,  the  BIA  used  at  least  $5  million  in 
contingency  funds  for  non-emergency  purposes,  the  Department  of  Interior's 
inspector  general  said  in  March  report.  Investigators  discovered  that 
emergency  funds  were  used  to  buy  televisions,  bean  bag  chairs,  puppets, 
furniture,  computer  software,  retreats  for  staff  members  and  other  items 
and  services. 

"Although  these  goods  and  services  ultimately  supported  Indian  education 
programs,  the  need  for  these  goods  and  services  did  not  arise  from 
unforeseen  or  emergency  circumstances,  and  the  contingency  fund  should  not 
have  been  used  for  these  purposes,"  the  report  said. 

According  to  the  report,  the  BIA's  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  used  the  contingency  fund  "as  a discretionary  fund 
for  the  director  of  OIEP  rather  than  as  monies  set  aside  for  emergencies 
or  other  unforeseen  events."  During  the  time  period  in  question,  the 
director  was  William  Mehojah,  who  was  replaced  by  Ed  Parisian  last  summer. 

The  misuse  of  funds  prevented  the  office  from  addressing  actual 
emergencies,  the  audit  said.  When  a school  needed  $395,000,  OIEP  was 
forced  to  take  money  away  from  other  schools  because  the  emergency  fund 
had  already  been  used  up,  according  to  the  report. 

Another  time,  the  office  spent  more  emergency  money  than  it  was 
allocated.  OIEP  "is  unable  to  effectively  track,  monitor,  and  report  the 
use  of  the  contingency  fund,"  the  report  said. 

And  even  when  there  was  money  left,  OIEP  failed  to  distribute  it  to 
needy  schools.  According  to  the  report,  BIA  schools  are  being  denied  at 
least  $1.3  million  due  to  the  office's  inadequate  accounting  procedures. 

"OIEP  does  not  follow  sound  business  practices  or  federal  accounting 
standards  for  planning,  accounting  for,  and  monitoring  its  use  of 
administrative  funds,"  the  audit  stated.  Other  problems  included  poor 
planning,  negative  balances  in  OIEP  accounts  and  improperly  awarded 
contracts . 

In  a March  9 letter,  assistant  secretary  Dave  Anderson  and  OIEP  agreed 
with  12  recommendations  to  establish  better  financial  controls.  But  Anne  L. 
Richards,  a regional  audit  manager  for  the  Office  of  Inspector  General, 
said  the  the  response  was  insufficient  and  gave  the  BIA  until  May  21  to 
follow  up. 

The  audit  is  the  second  time  this  year  that  the  Inspector  General  has 
criticized  the  BIA's  handling  of  school  money.  In  a February  report, 
investigators  found  problems  with  funds  used  to  construct  and  build  BIA 
schools . 

At  the  same  time,  the  BIA's  education  funding  has  been  cut  by  the  Bush 
administration.  In  fiscal  year  2005,  education  programs  will  see  a 
reduction  of  $79  million. 

For  the  years  in  question  under  the  audit,  OIEP's  central  office  budget 
was  about  $61  million. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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BIA  reorganization  plan  panned  by  tribes,  lawmakers 
By  Frederic  3.  Frommer/Associated  Press  Writer 
May  14,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - A reorganization  plan  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  aimed 
at  improving  a trust  fund  for  American  Indians  was  panned  by  tribal 
leaders  and  House  members  at  a committee  hearing  Wednesday. 

Both  groups  complained  that  the  BIA  failed  to  include  them  in  the 
process  that  led  to  the  reorganization,  and  said  the  money  to  implement  it 


will  take  away  from  funding  for  education  and  other  programs. 

"On  one  hand,  we  are  told  that  the  BIA  wants  to  work  with  tribes/' 

Melanie  Benjamin,  chief  executive  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  in 
Minnesota,  said  at  a House  Resources  Committee  hearing. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  department  is  overhauling  an  entire  agency,  and 
creating  a new  one  in  the  process,  without  working  with  tribes  at  all." 

Rep.  Frank  Pallone,  D-N.D.,  called  it  "highly  insulting"  for  the  BIA  to 
move  forward  without  properly  consulting  the  committee  and  the  tribes. 

"I  have  to  admire  your  persistence  in  the  sense  that  you  pay  no 
attention  to  this  committee  or  the  tribes  or  the  courts,"  he  added. 

Under  the  plan,  the  BIA  is  adding  dozens  of  employees  to  help  with  trust 
transactions.  But  tribal  leaders  called  the  $12  million  to  $15  million  to 
hire  new  employees  a waste  of  money. 

"Why  do  we  need  $100,000-a-year  staffers?"  asked  Harold  Frazier, 
chairman  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  in  South  Dakota.  "Where  will 
the  money  come  from?  Education?  Social  services?  Road  maintenance?  Our 
people  cannot  take  any  more  cuts." 

He  called  on  Congress  to  halt  the  reorganization . 

Aurene  Martin,  the  Department  of  Interior's  principal  deputy  assistant 
secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  said  that  the  BIA  organized  a task  force 
that  had  40  meetings  in  every  BIA  region,  seeking  input  from  tribes. 

"Ultimately,  the  task  force  could  not  reach  a consensus,"  Martin  said, 
and  the  BIA  decided  to  go  forward  with  its  own  plan.  She  also  consulted 
with  tribal  leaders  before  implementing  it,  she  said. 

But  when  asked  by  Committee  Chairman  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  if  the 
plan  changed  after  those  consultations,  Martin  said,  "The  overall 
direction  did  not  change." 

"This  consultation  that  Ms.  Martin  describes  sounds  to  me  like  a charade, 
" said  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.  He  also  complained  that  the  BIA  never  came 
before  the  committee. 

"That's  an  outright  affront  to  this  committee,"  Udall  said. 

Ross  Swimmer,  the  Interior  Department's  special  trustee  for  American 
Indians,  said  the  plan  will  help  Indians  by  providing  better  management  of 
Indian  trust  accounts,  which  have  been  in  disarray  for  decades.  The 
mismanagement  of  those  accounts  is  the  source  of  a multibillion-dollar 
class-action  lawsuit  filed  by  American  Indians  against  the  Interior 
Department . 

"What  we've  accomplished  is  tremendous,"  Swimmer  said. 

The  lawsuit  alleges  that  for  more  than  a century,  the  government  had 
mismanaged,  misplaced  or  stolen  billions  of  dollars  in  oil,  gas,  timber 
and  grazing  royalties.  The  department,  by  law  and  treaty,  was  assigned  to 
manage  the  royalties  on  the  Indians'  behalf. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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ST.  PAUL,  Minn.,  May  11  /PRNewswire/  --  Today,  the  Northwest  Area 
Foundation  announced  the  names  of  nine  small,  reservation-based 
communities  to  join  an  innovative  leadership  development  program  designed 
to  help  reverse  economic  and  population  declines.  Also  announced  were  the 
grant  awards  to  three  Native  American  organizations,  each  of  which  will 
work  with  a cluster  of  three  communities  to  conduct  the  locally-based,  18- 
month  initiative. 

Today's  telephone  press  conference  originated  from  the  Foundation's 
offices  in  St.  Paul  and  connected  the  Foundation,  the  nine  tribal 
communities,  and  the  three  grantees  for  the  joint  announcement. 

The  selected  community  clusters  are: 


--  Little  Eagle,  Kenel,  and  Bean  Soldier/McLaughlin,  SD,  in  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  coached  by  Sitting  Bull  College. 

--  Hoh  River  Tribe,  Elwha  Klallam  Tribe  and  Quileute  Tribe,  WA,  coached 
by  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians-Economic  Development 
Corporation . 

--  Arlee,  Hot  Springs,  and  Elmo,  MT,  in  the  Salish  Kootenai  Tribe, 
coached  by  Salish  Kootenai  College. 

The  three  grantee  organizations  are  Sitting  Bull  College,  the  Affiliated 
Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians-Economic  Development  Corporation  and  Salish 
Kootenai  College.  They  will  receive  a total  of  nearly  $1.1  million.  Each 
of  these  organizations  will  work  with  a cluster  of  three  communities  to 
introduce  a community  leadership  program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and 
build  on  the  strengths  of  communities  with  populations  of  less  than  5,000. 
The  communities  announced  today  have  populations  ranging  from  100  to  775. 

"Studies  show  that  small  communities,  even  if  they  are  distant  from 
larger  population  centers,  can  thrive  if  they  have  a strong  leadership 
system,"  explained  Northwest  Area  Foundation  President,  Karl  Stauber,  who 
made  the  grant  announcement.  "Our  aim  is  to  help  rural  communities 
strengthen  their  systems  in  order  to  reduce  poverty  for  the  long  term." 

The  Northwest  Area  Foundation  serves  an  eight-state  region  that  includes 
72  Indian  reservations  and  is  home  to  over  one-third  of  the  rural-based 
reservations  in  the  U.S.  The  Foundation's  20-year  involvement  in  Indian 
Country  has  included  a range  of  support.  In  2000,  the  Foundation 
established  a 10-year  partnership  with  the  Indian  Land  Tenure  Foundation. 
This  included  a $20-million  grant  --  the  largest  private  grant  made  to  an 
Indian-controlled  nonprofit. 

The  nine  communities  announced  today  first  heard  about  the  leadership 
program,  called  Horizons,  during  a series  of  "leadership  showcases."  Each 
showcase  featured  a sampling  of  the  training,  resources  and  staffing  that 
could  be  brought  right  into  these  native  Nations  for  18  months.  "Our  aim 
is  to  support  and  expand  the  community's  local  leadership  system  so  that 
it  has  a better  chance  of  making  real  and  lasting  change,"  said  lean 
Burkhardt,  program  lead  for  Horizons.  "Many  times,  leadership  programs 
require  that  people  travel  long  distances  to  participate.  We  want  as  many 
people  as  possible  to  have  access  to  these  resources,  so  we're  bringing 
the  program  to  them!" 

This  approach  also  recognizes  the  work  of  the  three  grantee 
organizations,  which  already  have  close  working  relationships  with 
communities  in  these  reservations,  and  which  deliver  a broad  range  of 
educational,  planning  and  development  resources.  "We  asked  them  to 
recruit  communities  to  participate  and  to  work  with  them  to  tailor  this 
program  to  meet  their  needs  and  priorities,"  said  Terry  Danis,  community 
liaison  for  Horizons.  "We  couldn't  be  more  pleased  with  the  results." 

Community  coaches  will  begin  work  with  the  nine  communities  in  Dune. 

The  program  launched  the  pilot  with  15  communities  last  summer  and  12 
communities  last  April.  Of  these,  six  are  either  partially  or  completely 
on  Indian  reservations.  Today's  announcement  completes  the  pilot  roster 
with  a total  of  36  communities.  The  Foundation  expects  to  invest  more 
than  $4  million  during  this  two-year  pilot  phase  for  Horizons. 

The  Northwest  Area  Foundation,  headquartered  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  helps 
communities  reduce  poverty  in  its  eight-state  region:  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  These 
states  were  served  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  founded  by  Dames  D.  Hill 
In  1934,  Hill's  son,  Louis  W.  Hill  established  the  foundation.  The 
Foundation  has  approximately  $435  million  in  assets.  Additional 
information  about  the  Northwest  Area  Foundation  can  be  found  at  http://www 
.nwaf.org  . 

Copyright  c.  1996-2004  PR  Newswire  Association  LLC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribal  leader  resigns 

'Steps  in  motion'  to  replace  longtime  council  president 

By  HARED  MILLER 

Tribune  Regional  Reporter 

May  12,  2004 

Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community  Council  President  Ben  Speak  Thunder 
resigned  suddenly  Monday  after  seven  years  as  leader  of  Montana's 
Assiniboine  and  Gros  Ventre  tribes. 

The  nine  remaining  council  members  discussed  the  resignation  for  two 
hours  in  executive  session  Tuesday  afternoon,  but  will  take  no  action 
until  they  meet  on  Monday,  said  Council  Vice  President  Darrell  Martin. 

The  council  has  not  yet  set  a time  for  the  meeting,  but  tribal 
secretary-treasurer  King  Culbeck  said  at  least  part  of  the  meeting  will 
likely  be  in  executive  session. 

"Right  now,  the  steps  are  in  motion  to  replace  him,"  Martin  said. 

If  the  council  accepts  the  resignation.  Speak  Thunder,  an  Assiniboine, 
will  be  the  first  president  of  the  two  tribes  to  resign,  Culbeck  said. 

Speak  Thunder,  in  a brief  resignation  letter,  gave  no  reasons  for  the 
sudden  departure.  His  second  four-year  term  as  president  is  not  set  to 
expire  until  2006. 

"It's  just  politics  is  what  it  is,"  said  Martin,  who  was  Speak  Thunder's 
running  mate  in  the  last  council  election  in  2002. 

A call  to  Speak  Thunder's  home  was  not  immediately  returned. 

Speak  Thunder's  departure  may  be  linked  to  the  council's  decision  in 
March  to  reject  a partnership  with  the  Montana  Air  National  Guard  to  build 
a practice  bombing  range  west  of  the  reservation,  Martin  said. 

The  council  voted  6-2  against  the  project,  which  would  have  created  six 
to  12  new  jobs  paying  $20,000  to  $30,000  a year. 

"The  target  range  was  his  baby,"  Martin  said.  "This  council  voted  it 
down,  and  that  was  kind  of  an  economic  blow  to  the  tribe  ...  that's  hard 
to  swallow." 

Martin  said  job  stress  may  also  have  contributed  to  decision. 

"Seven  years  in  one  position  doing  anything  is  pretty  stressful,"  he 
said . 

Martin  declined  to  elaborate  on  other  reasons  for  the  resignation,  but 
indicated  there  were  more. 

Meanwhile,  a crowd  of  reservation  residents  gathered  outside  the  council 
chambers  Tuesday  after  a D3  from  the  tribal  radio  station  announced  the 
resignation  on  the  air. 

Among  them  was  Lyman  Young,  who  served  22  years  on  the  council. 

"Something's  got  to  be  pretty  serious  to  have  him  resign  like  that  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,"  Young  said.  "I  don't  think  they'll  accept  the 
resignation  because  it's  just  too  sudden." 

The  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  is  located  about  40  miles  east  of  Havre  on 
the  Hi-Line.  The  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community  Council  is  the  tribes' 
principal  policy-making  body. 

The  steps  to  replace  the  council  president  are  clearly  outlined  in  the 
tribes'  1993  constitution,  according  to  Culbeck  and  Martin. 

If  the  resignation  is  accepted,  Martin,  a Gros  Ventre,  will  become 
president.  The  council  will  then  appoint  a new  Assiniboine  vice  president. 

The  constitution  requires  the  president  and  vice  president  to  represent 
each  tribe. 

It  is  likely  the  new  vice  president  would  come  from  the  Assiniboine 
Tribe  at  large,  rather  than  from  inside  the  council,  because  an 
unscheduled  election  would  be  required  to  replace  the  council  member, 
Martin  said. 

If  he  does  become  the  next  president,  Martin  said  he  has  no  plans  for 
major  change. 

"It's  going  to  be  business  as  usual,"  he  said. 

Miller  can  be  reached  by  e-mail  at  jarmille@greatfal.gannett.com, 
or  by  phone  at  (406)  791-6573  or  (800)  438-6600. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Arizona  Gov.  signs  bill  to  protect  burial  rights 
Places  special  consideration  on  American  Indians 
PHOENIX  AZ 
Sam  Lewin 
May  11,  2004 

Arizona  officials  have  confirmed  the  traditional  Indian  respect  for  the 
dead,  as  Governor  Janet  Napolitano  signed  a bill  regulating  burial  and 
autopsy  procedures  for  Native  Americans. 

"We  could  not  be  any  happier  with  these  latest  events.  Earlier  this  year 
when  Arizona's  tribal  leaders  appeared  before  the  state  legislature  it  was 
our  unified  plea  as  a people  that  the  legislature  respect  tribal 
soverignty  and  the  issues  that  are  unique  to  us  - especially  the  ones 
concerning  autopsies.  It  is  intensely  rewarding  to  see  that  our  concerns 
and  beliefs  were  not  ignored,  and  that  we  are  on  our  way  to  establishing 
betburialter  government-to-government  communications  in  Arizona"  said  Hopi 
Chairman  Wayne  Taylor,  Jr. 

Prior  to  this  week's  signing  of  the  bill,  there  were  no  exemptions  in 
place  to  speed-up  the  autopsy  of  American  Indians,  leading  to  repeated 
violations  of  traditional  Hopi  burial  customs.  Now,  HB2565  stipulates  that 
upon  the  death  of  a member  of  an  Arizona  federally  recognized  tribe  the 
county  medical  examiner  must  inform  tribal  officials  in  a timely  manner. 

If  an  autopsy  is  required,  the  medical  examiner  needs  to  perform  the 
procedure  within  four  calander  days  in  keeping  with  tribal  law. 

"This  issue  was  not  only  a Hopi  problem,  as  many  other  tribes  within 
Arizona  had  similar  concerns  over  the  State's  autopsy  law.  Tribes,  like 
the  state,  share  the  common  governmental  bond  of  respect  for  religious 
beliefs  and  the  signing  of  this  bill  by  Governor  Napolitano  shows  that  our 
beliefs  and  traditions  as  Native  people  are  important  and  warrant 
consideration,"  Taylor  said. 

The  legislation  was  approved  in  the  Arizona  State  Senate  21-9  and  then 
in  the  House  51-1.  Taylor  credited  lawmakers  Senator  Albert  Hale  (D-Window 
Rock),  Rep.  Jack  Jackson,  Jr.  (D-Window  Rock)  and  Rep.  Cheryl  Chase 
(D-Kearny)  with  helping  to  pass  the  bill. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Equal  education  worries: 

Navajo  education  committee  looks  into  whether  PUSD  gives  adequate 
attention  to  Navajo  student  achievement 
BY  LEE  PULASKI 

LECHEE  - Is  the  Page  Unified  School  District  doing  enough  to  help  its 
Navajo  students  achieve  in  their  education?  This  was  the  question  that 


dominated  a three-hour  meeting  held  by  the  education  committee  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  Council  on  May  6 at  the  LeChee  Youth  Center. 

The  committee  received  reports  from  PUSD  and  from  the  Dine'  Communities 
for  Equality  in  Education.  Although  much  of  the  data  in  the  two  reports 
differed,  representatives  from  both  entities  agreed  that  there  is  a schism 
in  the  levels  of  student  achievement  of  Navajo  and  white  students  in  the 
district,  as  well  as  other  school  districts  that  teach  large  numbers  of 
Navajo  students. 

DCEE  member  Wally  Brown  testified  before  the  committee  that  the 
curriculum,  as  it  stands  now,  does  not  serve  Navajo  student  achievement, 
and  that  the  May  18  election  regarding  the  K-3  override  and  impact  aid 
bonds  are  "symptoms  of  the  greater  cause." 

"This  is  not  something  that  has  cropped  up  in  the  last  few  months  or  the 
last  few  years.  Forty  years  - In  that  time,  the  Page  school  district  has 
never,  ever  hired  a Navajo  administrator,"  Brown  said.  "The  percentage  of 
Navajo  people  has  always  been  extremely  low.  Aggressively  recruiting 
Navajo  teachers  has  never  been  done  by  the  schools." 

In  later  testimony,  Conway  countered  that  the  district  has,  in  the  last 
three  years,  set  up  a Native  American  recruitment  day,  advertising  it  at 
colleges  like  Dine'  College  and  Northern  Arizona  University  to  get  more 
Native  Americans  hired  within  the  district.  Although  it  started  out 
successfully,  Conway  said,  the  last  recruitment  day  yielded  one  applicant. 

Conway  said  that  PUSD  cancelled  the  recruitment  day,  verifying  Brown's 
earlier  testimony  that  the  day  was  canceled,  but  added  that  officials  went 
to  the  applicant  at  Northern  Arizona  University  instead  of  requiring  the 
person  to  come  up  to  Page. 

Brown  testified  that  because  there  are  no  Navajo  administrators,  there 
has  been  no  Navajo  input  regarding  the  district's  budget  and  other  issues. 
As  an  example,  he  noted  that  the  district  did  not  gather  a community  task 
force  for  the  K-3  override. 

"None  of  the  chapters  were  notified  to  have  a representative  come  here 
to  discuss  how  to  spend  the  money  that  the  district  is  requesting  in  the 
override,"  Brown  said. 

Brown  said  that,  statistically.  Native  Americans  are  lowest  in  levels  of 
academic  achievement,  especially  Navajo  males.  He  noted  that  50  percent  of 
students  at  the  middle  school  and  high  school  are  in  corrective  reading 
programs . 

Conway  said  during  his  testimony  that  PUSD  had  never  intended  for  next 
week's  election  to  polarize  the  community. 

"For  the  K-3  override,  we  are  putting  the  money  towards  all-day 
kindergarten  and  for  K-3  reading  programs,"  Conway  said,  then  added  that 
the  rationale  for  the  impact  aid  money  was  that  "we  are  (currently)  asking 
our  teachers  to  deliver  a 21st  century  education  in  1960s  classrooms." 

Conway  testified  that  when  he  came  to  the  district  four  years  ago,  there 
was  no  unified  plan  between  the  schools.  He  said  that  each  school  was  "its 
own  island."  He  told  the  committee  that  he  had  the  district  do  a survey  to 
see  where  each  school  was  as  far  as  education.  He  noted  that  the 
graduation  rate  at  the  time  was  "unacceptably  low"  for  Navajo  students. 

Since  then,  Conway  continued,  the  district  has  set  up  a program  that 
staff  members  who  pass  the  Navajo  language  competency  test  receive  a $6, 
000  stipend  for  doing  so.  To  allow  Navajo  students  a chance  to  remain 
after  school  for  academic  support,  PUSD  added  a later  bus  at  4:30  p.m.  for 
the  students  to  ride  home,  he  said.  The  district  has  an  "immersion  day" 
for  new  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  that  addresses  the 
Navajo  culture,  Conway  noted,  and  PUSD  has  numerous  activities  geared 
toward  Navajo  culture  in  November  for  its  Native  American  Heritage  Month. 

To  counter  claims  that  the  district  does  not  teach  classes  about  the 
Navajo  people,  Conway  told  the  committee  that  there  are  205  students  at 
the  middle  school  who  are  in  a class,  started  this  year,  that  teaches 
Navajo  language.  There  are  39  students  at  the  high  school  enrolled  in  a 
Navajo  studies  class,  as  well  as  48  students  in  a class  about  Navajo 
government.  Ten  students  are  in  a third-year  high  school  Navajo  language 
class,  and  first-year  and  second-year  classes  boast  enrollments  of  85  and 
62,  respectively.  There  are  44  students  in  a course  on  Navajo  language 
history. 


Council  Delegate  Katherine  Benally  - in  response  to  statistics  submitted 
on  dropout  rates,  teen  pregnancies,  student  drug  use,  et  al  - asked  Conway 
why  he  was  not  utilizing  the  Navajo  Nation's  behavioral  services  division 
to  address  some  of  these  problems.  Conway  responded  that  PUSD  is  working 
with  a Navajo  Nation  health  agency  out  of  Kaibeto  to  address  some  of  the 
issues.  He  added  that  the  district  works  with  Community  Behavioral  Health 
Services  in  Page  on  alcohol  and  drug  issues,  and  that  the  agency  has 
provided  a teacher  to  address  teenager's  issues.  He  told  the  committee 
that  PUSD  has  not  been  turned  down  any  support  offered  to  it,  but  he 
admitted  that  he  hasn't  heard  of  many  of  the  services  offered  by  the 
Navajo  Nation. 

"These  aren't  statistics  just  in  Page,  Ariz.  These  are  statistics  across 
the  Navajo  Nation,  and  across  the  country,"  Conway  said.  "They  just  seem 
to  be  magnified  here  a little  bit  more.  The  reason  I brought  those  up  is 
that  it's  our  job  to  deal  with  those  things." 

Amongst  the  50-plus  spectators  at  the  meeting  were  several  students  from 
PUSD.  Benally  also  asked  Conway  why  the  district  couldn't  use  the  funds 
PUSD  hopes  to  get  in  the  upcoming  election  to  build  schools  in  the  Navajo 
communities  they  serve  in  order  to  "do  away  with  the  three  to  four-hour 
bus  trip"  that  students  in  the  outlying  areas  endure  daily. 

Conway  said  that  PUSD  is  in  the  process  of  getting  a grant  that  would 
allow  it  to  begin  a Head  Start  program  on  the  reservation.  He  noted  that 
this  would  be  "a  first  step"  to  addressing  Benally' s concerns. 

Council  Delegate  Wallace  Charley  pointedly  asked  Conway  why  the  students 
were  here  and  not  in  school.  Conway  said  that  he  had  asked  staff  to 
inquire  and  see  if  any  Navajo  students  were  interested  in  testifying  on 
their  education  in  PUSD,  but  added  that  it  was  their  choice  to  come  that 
day. 

One  student  got  to  testify  before  the  committee.  Brittney  Clark,  a Page 
Middle  School  student,  told  committee  members  that  she  took  a Navajo 
language  class  from  PUSD  and  learned  more  in  that  class  than  she  had 
learned  previously.  Clark  said  she  didn't  know  fluent  Navajo,  but  she  had 
learned  the  basic  vocabulary  words. 

The  testimony  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  next  speaker,  Deidre  Trujillo, 
a 2003  Page  High  School  graduate.  She  took  two  Navajo  classes  - government 
and  studies  - at  the  high  school  and  got  As,  but  she  said  she  "didn't 
learn  anything  at  all."  Trujillo,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  said  she  wanted 
"to  get  out  of  school  so  bad"  and  that  she  had  come  close  to  dropping  out. 

Trujillo  is  currently  at  NAU  and  said  she  plans  to  get  a master's  degree 
and  come  back  to  help  Navajo  students,  "Because  I know  it  was  difficult 
for  me." 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  committee  voted  5-1  to  accept  the  PUSD 
and  DCEE  reports.  Benally  voted  against  the  motion  and  later  said  it  was 
because  she  felt  that  there  should  be  some  directive  that  both  sides 
should  be  working  on  in  the  interim  - a plan  to  try  and  close  the  gap  in 
student  achievement  between  Navajo  and  white  students. 

After  the  meeting.  Council  Delegate  Leonard  Chee,  who  chairs  the 
education  committee,  said  that  the  committee  will  return  to  LeChee  within 
30  days  to  discuss  the  matter  further.  In  the  meantime.  Dine'  Education 
Director  Leland  Leonard,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  will  verify  the 
statistics  given  in  the  two  reports.  Chee  said  he  thinks  the  matter  should 
be  settled  by  the  committee  and  not  have  to  go  before  the  Navajo  Nation 
Council  as  a whole. 

Chee  also  noted  that  there  seems  to  be  communication  breakdown  between 
the  parties  involved,  and  that  nothing  that  the  committee  could  recommend 
would  work  unless  everyone  worked  together  to  find  a common  solution. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Lake  Powell  Chronicle/Page,  AZ. 
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Navajo  water  rights  at  risk? 

By  S.D.  Wilson 
The  Observer 
May  13,  2004 

LEUPP  - Grassroots  activists  and  Navajo  Nation  officials  who  have  fought 
and  won-supposedly-the  battle  to  get  Peabody  and  the  Mohave  Generating 
Station  off  of  the  Navajo  Aquifer  now  fear  that  the  war  over  Navajo  water 
has  simply  moved  to  a new  battleground-in  the  proposed  Canyon  Diablo 
project . 

At  a meeting  of  the  Navajo  Hopi  Land  Commission  held  on  May  6 at  the 
Leupp  Chapter  House,  the  Intergovernmental  Relations  (IGR)  Water  Rights 
Subcommittee  made  a preliminary  report  regarding  the  Mohave  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  (MOU)  regarding  Coconino  Aquifer  (C-aquifer)  water  as  an 
alternative  water  source  for  coal  slurry  to  Nevada.  This  MOU  was  signed  by 
the  Navajo  Nation  and  later  rescinded  due  to  concerns  that  the  document 
does  little  to  protect  Navajo  water  rights. 

C-aquifer  use 

Stanley  Pollack,  the  Navajo  Nation  water  rights  attorney,  addressed  the 
chapter.  He  described  the  C-aquifer  as  a large  water  resource-believed  to 
hold  perhaps  900  million  acre-feet  of  water  underlying  the  entire  Little 
Colorado  River  basin.  Pollack  said  that  any  water  sources  in  that  basin, 
including  washes  such  as  leddito  and  Dinebito  as  well  as  the  C-aquifer, 
are  part  of  the  Little  Colorado  River  adjudication. 

"The  Navajo  Nation  has  a significant  right  to  develop  4,000  acre-feet  of 
water  annually  on  Navajo  land,"  Pollack  said.  "An  acre-foot  is  a 
measurement  of  326,000  gallons- [enough  water  to]  fill  a football  field  one 
foot  deep. 

Through  a special  action  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Indian  tribes  have 
federal  rights  to  groundwater  in  order  to  establish  a permanent  home  for 
themselves.  Pollack  advised  that  the  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  take  its  share 
of  groundwater. 

There  are  municipal  and  agricultural  users  of  the  C-aquifer,  Pollack 
said,  including  the  cities  of  Winslow,  Holbrook  and  Flagstaff,  and  several 
large  corporate  users  including  the  Cholla  plant  at  Joseph  City,  which 
uses  29,000  acre-feet  annually,  the  Tucson  and  Coronado  plants  and  a paper 
manufacturer. 

Pollack  announced  that  a number  of  wells  have  been  planned  at  Red  Gap 
Ranch  near  Canyon  Diablo,  with  either  a power  plant  or  water  farm  in  mind. 
Because  Arizona  state  law  holds  very  little  to  limit  the  use  of 
groundwater,  the  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  lay  claim  to  its  own  water. 

"Any  off-reservation  pumping  will  impact  the  Leupp  area,"  Pollack  said. 
"The  best  way  to  stop  this  is  to  sink  our  own  wells,"  Pollack  continued. 
"The  best  defense  is  a good  offense." 

Pollack  also  stated  that  preliminary  studies  have  indicated  that  the  C- 
aquifer  is  compatible  to  the  industrial  and  municipal  needs  of  the  Navajo 
Nation.  The  Nation,  he  said,  stands  to  gain  through  the  study,  which  will 
provide  information  free  of  charge  that  can  be  used  in  the  water  rights 
adjudication.  This  data  can  support  further  development  on  the  Navajo 
Nation . 

Further,  the  wells  that  will  be  sunk  to  gather  such  data  will  benefit 
the  surrounding  Leupp  area.  Pollack  said. 

Flaws  in  MOU 

Following  Pollack's  presentation  Hope  Lonetree  MacDonald,  who  chairs  the 
subcommittee,  provided  the  counterpoint  to  Pollack's  presentation. 

According  to  this  Tuba  City  Council  Delegate,  there  are  serious  flaws  in 
the  language  of  the  MOU  which  led  her  subcommittee  to  seek  the  rescinding 
of  the  resolution  supporting  the  MOU. 

"The  MOU  talks  about  many  things  including  water,  economic  development, 
coal,  jobs,  rights-of-way. . .our  concern  is,  do  we  have  recommendations 


from  all  affected  entities  who  have  something  at  stake  in  this  MOU?" 
MacDonald  asked. 

There  are  other  flaws,  MacDonald  said.  The  MOU  sets  out  that  Mohave  and 
Southern  California  Edison  will  only  pay  for  the  study  dealing  with  the 
delivery  of  6,000  acre-feet  per  year  of  C-aquifer  water  to  slurry  their 
coal-not  what  the  tribes  are  asking  for  in  terms  of  additional  water  for 
thirsty  communities.  This  would  be  up  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 

"subject  to  the  availability  of  funds." 

In  other  words,  MacDonald  asked,  could  Mohave  get  their  deal  and  Navajo 
communities  go  without  water? 

Further,  tribes  the  C-aquifer  study  will  have  a separate  performance 
agreement  between  Mohave  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  detailing  what  is 
to  be  done  in  the  study,  whereas  tribes  will  merely  be  consulted  for 
review. 

"How  many  times  in  the  past-and  even  to  this  day-have  we  been  a party  to 
review  and  consultation  on  laws  or  regulations  enacted  by  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior?  Always,  laws  are  passed  despite  our 
objections,"  said  MacDonald.  "How  do  we  know  our  review  input  will  have  any 
teeth?" 

Another  question  haunting  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  is  why  are 
Mohave  and  Southern  California  Edison  pushing  for  the  approval  of  the  MOU 
when  they  are  in  the  process  of  buying  a gas  fired  power  plant  near  Los 
Angeles  to  replace  the  Mohave  Plant? 

MacDonald  said  that  she  believes  these  stakeholders  plan  on  moving  from 
selling  energy  to  selling  water-and  again,  the  MOU  does  not  speak  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  Navajo  first. 

The  subcommittee  also  found  it  problematic  that  should  Mohave  back  away 
from  the  C-aquifer,  it  can  tap  into  the  N-aquifer  at  any  time. 

"The  Navajo  Nation  has  no  escape  clause-if  Mohave  has  problem  with  the 
trunk  line,  they  can  back  away  and  leave  us  [the  Navajo  Nation]  dry," 
MacDonald  said. 

Another  concern  is  that  maps  reveal  that  80  percent  of  the  trunk  lines 
will  be  on  Hopi,  with  only  20  percent  entering  the  Navajo  reservation. 

Finally,  there  is  the  stipulation  that  owners  of  the  Mohave  Generating 
Station  will  become  owners,  not  only  of  the  Navajo  Nation  water  promised, 
but  of  the  equipment,  the  water  field,  rights  of  way  and  more. 

"Do  we  want  to  be  this  generous  with  our  water  while  our  people  struggle 
through  the  present  drought?"  MacDonald  asked.  "The  MOU  is  actually  a 
Memorandum  of  giveaway. 

"Will  we  be  sitting  at  the  gates  with  buckets  in  hand,  begging  for  our 
own  water?  Are  the  Mohave  owners  moving  from  the  selling  of  energy  to 
selling  water?  Nothing  in  the  MOU  speaks  to  meeting  the  needs  of  Navajo 
first.  This  is  like  hiring  a sheepherder  who  sells  all  the  lambs  and  wool, 
giving  us  one  goat  at  the  end  of  the  season." 

Sub-committee  support 

Nicole  Horseherder,  a member  of  the  To'nizh  Oni'  Ani  (Beautiful  Springs 
Speak)  group  that  pushed  for  and  largely  drafted  the  tribal  resolution 
stating  that  Navajo  Nation  demanded  that  the  Black  Mesa  mining  operation 
be  off  of  the  N-aquifer  by  2005,  rose  to  address  Pollack. 

"I  have  a question  for  the  lawyers,"  she  said.  "Does  Peabody  Coal  own 
our  water  or  do  they  just  have  the  right  to  use  it?  I look  at  this  water 
as  a car,  a means  of  transportation . 

"Look  at  the  water  as  a vehicle  that  takes  the  coal  to  Mohave," 
Horseherder  continued.  "What  happens  to  that  water  once  it  gets  there?  We 
are  told  that  half  of  the  water  is  put  into  a pond  and  evaporates.  The 
other  half  is  used  to  cool  the  plant.  Isn't  that  like  driving  a car  to 
Mohave  and  letting  them  strip  it  and  reuse  the  parts?"  she  asked. 

"When  you  lease  a car,  aren't  you  supposed  to  bring  that  car  back  in  the 
same  condition  you  took  it?  Mohave  has  been  doing  this  to  us  for  30  years." 

Horseherder  said  that  instead  of  advocating  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Navajo  Nation  attorneys  should  be  working  on  a directive 
from  the  Navajo  people-not  corporations  like  Peabody  Coal  or  the  Mohave 
Generating  Station. 

"We  believe  the  C-aquifer  subcommittee  is  on  the  right  track," 


Horseherder  said  in  support  of  MacDonald  and  other  members. 

According  to  MacDonald,  there  are  several  actions  that  the  Navajo  Nation 
needs  to  take,  which  includes  a separate  MOU  for  the  Navajo  Nation 
detailing  how  the  study  is  conducted  and  providing  for  the  protection  of 
Navajo  rights  and  resources. 

However,  MacDonald  said,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Navajo  Nation  has 
concluded  that  despite  the  fact  the  resolution  for  the  MOU  was  rescinded, 
it  still  remains  legally  binding,  and  the  study  is  proceeding  despite  the 
latter  action. 

"We  are  asking  the  President  and  Navajo  Nation  council  to  get  on  the 
same  page  to  protect  Navajo  Nation  interests,"  MacDonald  said. 
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Tribes  seeking  $1  billion 
By  DYLAN  DARLING 
May  11,  2004 

The  Klamath  Tribes  are  seeking  at  least  $1  billion  in  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  salmon  runs  in  the  Upper  Klamath  Basin. 

An  attorney  for  the  Chiloquin-based  Tribes  said  he  filed  a suit  this 
morning  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Portland  against  PacifiCorp,  which 
operates  a series  of  hydroelectric  dams  on  the  Klamath  River. 

Plaintiffs  in  the  suit  include  the  Klamath  Tribes,  several  individual 
tribal  members,  and  Klamath  Claims  Committee,  a little-known  entity  that 
dates  to  the  termination  of  the  tribes  in  the  1950s. 

The  suit  claims  construction  of  dams  on  the  Klamath  River  destroyed  the 
Tribes'  federal  treaty  rights  to  fish  for  salmon  in  the  river's  headwaters. 

"The  Tribes'  traditional  reliance  upon  salmon  for  subsistence  and  trade 
is  undisputed;  and  the  existence  of  dams  blocking  salmon  passage  beginning 
in  1911  is  undisputed." 

Ion  Coney,  spokesman  for  PacifiCorp,  said  today  the  company  hadn't  been 
served  with  any  claims  yet. 

"We  can't  comment  on  something  we  haven't  seen,"  he  said. 

The  Klamath  Claims  Committee  represents  tribal  members,  and  their  heirs, 
who  were  on  the  roll  of  the  Klamath  Tribe  when  it  was  terminated  in  1954. 

At  the  time  of  termination,  the  Tribes  had  several  claims  against  the 
federal  government,  and  the  committee  was  established  to  continue  the 
pursuit  of  those  claims. 

Dan  Israel,  one  of  the  Tribes'  attorneys,  said  the  lawsuit  is  to  hold 
the  power  company  responsible  for  changes  to  the  Klamath  River  that  ended 
the  salmon's  migration  into  the  Upper  Basin. 

"It  very  simply  alleges  that  PacifiCorp,  with  the  construction  of  Copco 
No.  1 and  then  other  dams,  blocked  the  passage  of  salmon  to  the  Sprague 
(River)  and  other  spawning  grounds,"  he  said. 

According  to  the  1864  treaty  with  the  United  States,  the  Klamath  Tribes 
have  fishing  rights  for  salmon.  Those  rights  were  reinforced  by  a U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the  1970s  that  the  Tribes'  still  hold  hunting  and 
fishing  rights,  despite  the  abolishment  of  their  reservation  in  the  1960s. 

PacifiCorp  has  a 151-megawatt  hydroelectric  project  on  the  Klamath  River 
made  up  of  four  dams  - Copco  No.  1,  Copco  No.  2,  D.C.  Boyle  and  Iron  Gate 
- and  other  small  projects.  The  company  also  owns  the  Keno  Dam  and  has  a 
contract  to  operate  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Link  River  Dam. 

Salmon  migration  stops  at  the  Iron  Gate  Dam,  the  lowest  on  the  Klamath 
River,  in  Siskiyou  County. 

The  California  Oregon  Power  Company,  PacifiCorp 's  predecessor,  started 


putting  dams  in  on  the  Klamath  riven  in  1908,  according  to  PacifiCorp's 
Web  site.  The  last  dam  was  finished  in  1962. 

The  power  dams  are  up  for  a new  50-year  license,  with  the  current 
license  set  to  expire  in  2006. 

In  the  3,000-page  relicensing  application  filed  in  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  in  February,  PacifiCorp  proposes  spending 
about  $10  million  to  put  in  a new  fish  ladder  at  the  D.C.  Boyle  Dam  west 
of  Keno.  That  ladder  would  benefit  trout  and  other  fish. 

But  PacifiCorp  did  not  develop  plans  to  establish  passage  for  salmon 
around  the  three  other  major  dams. 

In  February,  PacifiCorp  officials  said  creating  salmon  passage  to  the 
Upper  Basin  would  be  too  expensive,  with  a cost  of  $100  million  estimated 
for  adding  new  ladders  and  screens  to  the  four  dams  on  the  Klamath  River. 
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Abuses  of  the  present  recall  atrocities  of  the  past 

As  pictures  of  the  Iraqi  prisoners  unfolded  across  the  nation  like  some 
salacious  sex  or  sadomasochism  magazine,  the  public  is  appalled  and 
dumbfounded . 

Not  in  America  or  by  Americans,  people  say.  But  that's  not  true.  We,  in 
this  country,  have  a history  of  killing  for  selfish  and  misguided  reasons. 

A few  days  ago  in  heated  conversation  about  the  Iraqi  prisoner  abuses,  I 
couldn't  help  but  drift  to  an  image  of  the  massacre  at  Sand  Creek  on  Nov. 
29,  1864.  Five  hundred  to  600  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  were  killed  by  U.S. 
soldiers.  Many  of  the  victims  were  children  or  women.  The  soldiers  scalped 
some  of  the  victims.  The  men  knocked  the  brains  out  of  babies,  and  many 
women  were  cut  into  pieces  and  their  bodies  mutilated. 

Correspondence  from  the  massacre  report  that  women's  private  parts  were 
taken  from  dead  bodies  and  carried  into  Denver  for  a gory  "show  and  tell." 
The  trophies  were  greeted  with  cheers  and  praise  by  the  community. 

Col.  John  M.  Chivington,  commander  of  the  unit  that  attacked  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  said  this  was  an  act  of  duty  to  themselves  and  to 
civilization.  Chivington  and  his  troops  felt  justified  in  killing  innocent 
woman  and  children  because  the  community  thought  of  Native  people  as 
savages  - people  who  stood  in  the  way  of  their  way  of  life.  So  renegade 
warriors  in  that  region  retaliated  by  attacking  settlers,  killing  and 
scalping  them. 

From  reports,  we  now  know  the  Native  people  at  Sand  Creek  were  innocent. 
They  were  living  where  the  military  told  them  they  should  live.  John  Smith, 
a U.S.  Indian  interpreter  and  special  Indian  agent,  also  lived  with  them. 
His  testimony  before  Congress  gave  a vivid  account  of  the  massacre. 

In  the  wars  between  the  Native  people  and  white  soldiers,  the  U.S. 
troops  had  the  advantage  with  more  men  and  guns.  When  the  tribes  defended 
their  land  and  retaliated  to  protect  themselves,  the  military  responded 
with  force. 

These  people  - the  Native  tribes  - had  offended  them.  So  awful  acts  such 
as  the  Sand  Creek  massacre  seemed  justified.  These  people,  after  all,  were 
"savages,"  as  they  were  called  by  the  government. 

Has  this  kind  of  thinking  pervaded  some  of  American  troops?  The  soldiers 
in  this  war  constantly  are  reminded  of  the  Sept.  11  attack,  in  which  more 
than  3,000  people  were  killed.  One  of  the  barracks  at  the  Abu  Ghraib 
prison  is  named  after  a firefighter  who  died  in  that  attack.  Did  the 
guards  put  the  face  of  the  attackers  of  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the 
Pentagon  on  the  Iraqis  they  detained? 


During  a Minnesota  Public  Radio  broadcast  Monday,  a caller,  responding 
to  a conversation  about  the  "abuses"  in  the  Iraqi  prison,  said  this  is  war. 
To  get  information  about  further  attacks,  this  is  the  way  it  is  done  and 
the  United  States  shouldn't  have  to  apologize. 

Hmm,  I thought.  I wonder  what  kind  of  information  they  gleaned  from  the 
female  prisoner  while  they  were  raping  her? 

Treating  your  fellow  man  with  justice  and  dignity  is  something  we  should 
have  learned  from  the  past  atrocities  committed  against  Native  Americans. 
Those  who  have  the  authority  and  control  need  to  be  vigilant  and  remember 
these  are  our  fellow  men,  regardless  of  the  color  of  their  skin. 

If  full  attention  isn't  given  to  what  happened  at  the  Iraqi  prison  Abu 
Ghraib,  the  effects  on  America  may  be  devastating.  This  administration 
needs  to  pay  attention  to  history. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Reach  her  at  780-1228, 
(800)  477-6572  ext.  228  or  dyellowbird(3gf herald . com . 
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Native  radio:  at  the  heart  of  public  radio's  mission 
Originally  published  by  Current 
May  11,  2004 

Commentary  by  Bruce  Theriault  and  Felice  Tilin 

Ride  the  school  bus  on  the  Flopi  Reservation  in  northern  Arizona  and 
you'll  hear  Shooting  Stars,  a program  for  kids  produced  mostly  by 
volunteers  at  KUYI,  the  three-year-old  public  radio  station  on  the 
reservation.  Tune  in  during  the  day  and  you'll  hear  an  update  on  living 
with  diabetes  or  asthma.  Keep  listening  and  you'll  hear  junior-  and 
senior-high  school  interns  reading  the  news.  Stop  to  chat  with  someone  on 
the  reservation  about  what  they've  heard  on  the  radio.  Everyone  knows 
you're  talking  about  the  same  station. 

KUYI's  call  letters  stand  for  "water"  - a precious  resource  in  the 
desert  country.  It's  an  appropriate  metaphor,  not  only  for  this  station 
but  also  for  Native  public  radio  in  general.  Despite  substantial 
challenges.  Native  radio  is  providing  essential,  soul-sustaining  and 
sometimes  literally  lifesaving  programming  to  Native  communities  across 
the  Southwest,  the  northern  Plains,  California  and  Alaska. 

Last  summer  and  fall  we  took  an  extended  road  trip  through  Indian 
Country,  the  common  Native  American  term  for  the  widely  spaced 
reservations  and  other  tribal  homelands.  We  went  on  behalf  of  CPB  to 
assess  how  it  could  invest  most  effectively  in  continuing  Native  radio's 
growth  and  development.  We  visited  15  stations  from  Alaska  to  Arizona  to 
Wisconsin,  met  with  AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite)  and  Koahnic 
Broadcasting  Corp.  leaders,  and  conducted  financial  and  operational 
analyses  of  Native  radio.  Doined  on  most  visits  by  Vinnie  Curren,  CPB 
senior  v.p.  for  radio,  we  spoke  with  station  and  community  leaders  about 
the  needs,  aspirations,  challenges  and  opportunities  facing  Native 
American  public  radio  stations,  producers  and  national  organizations. 

We  found  stations  that  are  genuinely  indispensable  to  their  communities 
and  profoundly  local,  but  they  face  chronic  and  sometimes  exasperating 
challenges.  They  are  nevertheless  on  the  cusp  of  becoming  a coordinated 
system.  We  believe  that  - with  continued  investment  and  creative  thinking 
about  generating  and  sharing  resources  - Native  radio  will  succeed  in 
taking  that  important  step. 

"The  community  would  be  lost  without  this  station" 


We  were  struck  again  and  again  by  the  deep  connections  between  Native 
stations  and  the  communities  they  serve.  Partly  because  of  its  origins  in 
grassroots  activism  and  partly  because  it  serves  widely  dispersed  Native 
Americans  with  very  few  resources,  radio  on  reservations  is  both 
indispensable  and  local  in  ways  that  go  to  the  heart  of  public  radio's 
vision  and  mission. 

Because  they  serve  communities  with  chronic  health  problems  and  limited 
medical  services,  for  example,  some  stations  offer  call-in  programs  that 
let  listeners  talk  with  health  providers  about  issues  of  life,  death  and 
disability,  such  as  diabetes,  addiction  and  cancer.  Often  located  where 
weather  is  extreme,  the  stations  regularly  broadcast  crucial  information 
about  road  closings,  storms,  fires  and  floods.  They  act  as  important 
vehicles  for  distributing  community  information. 

"KYUK,  Bethel,  Alaska,  broadcasts  regular  personal  messages  on  the  air- 
in  the  dead  of  winter,"  we  were  told  by  General  Manager  Ron  Daugherty. 

"You  know  that  Aunt  Mabel  is  stuck  and  we're  bringing  her  supplies-or  So- 
and-So  is  coming  out  to  you,  [so]  be  on  the  lookout  for  them.  ...  In 
'bush'  Alaska  [or  on  reservations] , radio  can  be  the  only  way  to  give  out 
information  - like  the  vet  is  going  to  be  here  and  is  setting  up  next  to 
such-and-such  trailer." 

Where  are  the  stations? 

Check  the  list  of  32  stations  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Southwest, 

Plains  states  and  Alaska. 

At  both  the  local  and  national  levels.  Native  radio  makes  it  possible 
for  Native  Americans  to  tell  their  own  story  from  their  own  point  of  view. 
Koahnic's  Native  America  Calling,  carried  live  by  virtually  all  Native 
stations,  and  similar  shows  become  forums  for  discussion  of  vital  issues. 
As  we  crossed  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  to  visit  KILI,  we 
heard  NAC  callers  from  all  over  the  country  discuss  the  lack  of  health 
care  for  the  majority  of  Native  Americans  - those  who  live  off  the 
reservations  and  do  not  have  access  to  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

Driving  force:  cultural  preservation 

Mainstream  public  radio  often  wrestles  with  how  to  bring  more  diverse 
and  underrepresented  voices  to  the  air.  This  is  the  compelling,  important 
daily  work  of  Native  radio:  presenting  and  preserving  the  voices,  ideas, 
language  and  culture  of  Native  people.  One  station  staff  member  told  us 
about  a Native  station  that  signs  on  every  morning  with  the  traditional 
singing  of  the  tribal  callers.  Those  callers  were  the  original  Native 
radio,  standing  high  in  the  village,  singing  the  news  to  everyone.  "I  grew 
up  hearing  this,"  the  staff  member  said,  "and  when  I hear  the  station  play 
this  music,  it  brings  me  home." 

Native  stations'  biggest  challenge  is  their  lack  of  resources.  As  one 
station  representative  told  us,  scarcity  is  a constant  for  most  Native 
stations.  Located  in  communities  with  few  local  businesses  and  plagued  by 
unemployment  that  routinely  exceeds  50  percent.  Native  stations  generally 
have  no  success  with  pledge  drives,  underwriting  and  other  traditional 
public  radio  means  of  support.  Of  the  total  community  financial  support 
brought  in  by  32  Native  stations,  seven  stations  raise  93  percent.  For 
most,  we  were  told,  $1,500  would  be  a big  fund  drive. 

The  stations  look  to  alternative  sources  of  financial  and  in-kind 
support.  Many  receive  substantial  in-kind  support  from  tribes,  but  most 
don't  receive  significant  amounts  of  direct  funding.  The  exception  are 
Alaska  Native  stations,  which  receive  annual  operating  grants  from  the 
state.  Other  nontraditional  contributions  benefit  some  stations.  KABU  in 
St.  Michaels,  N.D.,  for  example,  is  moving  into  a new  broadcast  facility 
built  for  it  at  no  cost  as  part  of  an  expansion  of  the  tribe-owned  casino. 

To  hold  costs  down,  many  stations  rely  heavily  on  volunteers  but  are 
still  confronted  with  basic  logistical  challenges  that  would  be  foreign  to 
most  mainstream  public  radio  stations.  In  one  case,  for  example,  some  of 
the  volunteers  hitchhike  the  60-mile  round  trip  to  the  station  because 
they  don't  have  cars.  Station  managers  often  resort  to  "workarounds, " 
learning  to  cope  with  a technical  breakdown  because  no  one  has  the  right 
part  or  the  knowledge  to  fix  it,  or  make  do  without  an  available  grant 


payment  because  no  one  has  the  time  or  expertise  to  file  the  required 
financial  reports. 

A lack  of  training  is  also  an  ongoing  struggle  for  Native  public  radio. 
Many  station  leaders  are  incredibly  committed  people  who  came  to  Native 
radio  through  their  commitment  to  social  or  educational  issues,  but  they 
often  have  only  minimal  training  in  management,  fundraising,  technical 
issues  or  program  production.  Trained  Native  journalists  are  scarce  - only 
0.003  percent  of  American  journalists  are  Native. 

While  CPB  invested  heavily  in  training  for  the  public  radio  system  years 
ago.  Native  radio  in  general  did  not  benefit  from  that  investment.  Without 
money  to  pay  for  training,  managers  do  what  they  can  with  what  they've  got. 
"I  hold  classes  once  a week,"  one  station  leader  told  us.  "I  am  not  a 
great  teacher,  but  it  is  necessary." 

Station  staffs  also  work  with  social  problems  common  to  many  reservation 
communities,  including  depression,  alcoholism  and  lack  of  education. 

In  this  environment  of  scarce  resources,  many  Native  stations  must  focus 
on  short-term  goals  - staying  up  and  running  this  week  - while  longer-term 
goals  and  capacity-building  efforts  wait. 

The  satellite  system  for  Native  radio,  AIROS,  likewise  operates  with 
limited  resources.  "Look  at  us  - we  are  really  two  guys  and  a satellite 
channel,"  a staff  member  told  us.  "We've  put  together  a 24-hour  signal  and 
we're  trying  to  provide  programming  with  a really  limited  budget  - trying 
to  do  what  other  operations  are  doing  but  with  a fraction  of  the  budget." 

Even  so,  we  feel  optimistic  about  Native  Radio's  vitality  and  long-term 
future.  Many  hard-working,  dedicated  people  are  making  amazing  things 
happen  - presenting  community  voices,  culture  and  language.  Several  Native 
stations  own  their  own  facilities,  have  decent  modern  equipment,  and  are 
producing  amazing  local  programming  in  both  English  and  Native  languages. 
The  stations  stay  in  close  touch  with  community  needs  and  make  extra 
efforts  to  present  programming  accessible  to  all.  For  example,  KTDB  in 
Pine  Hill,  N.M.,  translates  18  hourly  NPR  newscasts  into  Navajo  - an 
enormous  achievement  considering  that  the  station  has  a full-time  staff  of 
only  five. 

We  believe  that  Native  Radio,  by  working  as  a system,  can  leverage  new 
revenues  from  traditional  and  nontraditional  sources.  Even  a relatively 
modest  return  of  $3  million  to  $5  million  would  make  an  enormous 
difference  to  the  Native  radio  system,  and  we  think  revenues  in  that  range 
would  be  quite  plausible. 

"Partnerships  are  key  to  our  survival" 

Despite  some  daunting  challenges,  the  dreams  that  spurred  the  birth  and 
growth  of  Native  radio  are  still  very  much  alive.  Its  early  growth,  like 
that  of  many  mainstream  public  radio  stations,  was  largely  unplanned.  Now 
its  leaders  increasingly  see  themselves  as  part  of  a system  of  Native 
stations,  who  can  work  together,  share  resources  and  give  their  people  a 
platform  of  their  own  for  years  to  come. 

Three  key  factors  enabled  Native  radio  to  reach  this  critical  turning 
point : 

CPB's  funding  for  national  programming-primarily  Koahnic's  Native 
America  Calling  and  National  Native  News  and  AIROS;  NPR  Distribution's 
decision  to  extend  the  AIROS  contract  for  a free  full-time  satellite 
channel,  connecting  stations  and  enabling  them  to  stay  on  air  longer  by 
broadcasting  segments  of  the  24-hour  AIROS  program  service;  and  the  CPB- 
funded  2001  Native  Radio  Summit,  which  played  a transformative  role  in 
building  a sense  of  community  among  Native  stations. 

As  we  spoke  with  station  leaders  about  their  hopes  for  Native  radio's 
future,  we  heard  many  of  the  same  themes  again  and  again: 

"Native  stations  are  different  and  at  different  stages  of  development." 
Native  radio  emerged  in  a distinct  cultural  environment  and  is 
fundamentally  different  from  mainstream  public  radio.  It  relies  on 
different  assumptions,  needs  alternative  business  models  and  measures 
success  by  different  values.  That  said.  Native  radio  would  benefit  from 
the  creative  use  of  conventional  tools  such  as  strategic  plans, 
fundraising  plans,  financial  analyses,  business  management  techniques  and 
grants.  It  needs,  but  does  not  currently  have,  the  resources  to  support 


trained  people  who  can  lead  this  work. 


"Partnerships  are  key  to  our  survival" 

Native  stations  and,  for  that  matter,  non-Native  stations  can  benefit 
enormously  from  innovative  partnerships . Some  stations  already  have 
created  collaborations  that  can  and  should  serve  as  models  for  others 
around  the  country.  For  instance,  the  Indian  Country  News  Bureau,  jointly 
launched  by  KUYI  and  KNAU  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  supports  an  experienced 
newsperson  who  works  with  reporters  in  Indian  Country  to  produce  coverage 
of  Native  issues  for  broadcast  by  both  stations,  reaching  a broad  Native 
and  non-Native  audience. 

"We  need  someone  whose  job  it  is  to  follow  up."  Native  radio  urgently 
needs  to  find  sustainable  ways  to  coordinate  the  stations'  work  and 
collective  resources.  An  essential  part  of  becoming  a system  is  thinking 
like  one-regularly  sharing  ideas,  finding  ways  to  raise  money  jointly  and 
helping  each  other  solve  problems.  Only  by  thinking,  communicating  and 
working  as  a system  will  the  stations  be  able  to  aggregate  limited 
resources  and  advance  shared  goals. 

With  future  generations  in  mind 

Bringing  water  to  dry  lands,  reporting  to  people  about  the  issues  that 
directly  affect  their  lives,  helping  people  learn  more  about  and  function 
better  in  the  world  - this  is  what  public  radio's  public  service  is  about. 
Native  radio  is  coming  of  age.  It  is  highly  valued  by  the  communities  it 
serves  and  is  increasingly  ready  to  plan  for  the  future.  Its  stations 
still  struggle  with  isolation  and  chronic  resource  shortages,  but  they're 
moving  toward  becoming  a coherent  system.  As  Native  radio  moves  forward, 
increasingly  functioning  as  a system  or  network,  it  can  bring  nourishing 
water  to  public  radio  as  a whole  and  to  its  own  communities. 

Bruce  Theriault  is  president  of  Bolder  Strategies  Inc.,  a consulting  firm 
that  works  with  public  broadcasters  on  strategic  management,  policy  issues 
and  business  planning.  He  earlier  served  as  senior  v.p.  at  Public  Radio 
International.  Felice  Tilin,  Ph.D.,  is  a senior  consultant  at  Teleos 
Leadership  Institute  LLC,  a global  consultancy  in  leadership  and 
organizational  development.  She  served  as  director  of  leadership 
development  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia. 
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'Grieving'  Native  villages  add  to  students'  struggle 
By  IENNI  DILLON 
Peninsula  Clarion 
May  13,  2004 

Editor's  note:  This  is  the  fourth  story  in  a five-part  series  examining 
the  federal  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  and  its  impact  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
Borough  School  District's  smallest  and  most  unique  schools.  The  series 
ends  Friday  with  a look  at  the  future. 

Schooling  in  the  Native  village  of  Nanwalek  has  changed  quite  a bit 
since  Pauline  Demas  started  school. 

Though  she  grew  up  speaking  her  Native  language,  Sugt'stun,  her  teacher 
in  primary  school  spoke  only  English  and  came  from  outside  Alaska. 

"We  could  not  understand  much  about  each  other,"  she  said.  "Reading 
didn't  make  sense  because  the  language  was  different. 

"Teachers  would  explain  things  using  textbooks,  but  that's  not  our  style 


in  the  village;  we  need  to  hear  and  feel  and  do  it  in  order  to  understand 
things . " 

With  school  a struggle,  Demas  quit  at  age  16  and  moved  to  New  York  City, 
where  she  worked  with  Youth  Corps  helping  neighborhood  teachers. 

Eventually,  however,  she  decided  to  obtain  her  GED.  Later,  she  returned 
to  Alaska,  where  she  earned  a bachelor's  degree  in  education  from  the 
University  of  Alaska  Anchorage  in  1997. 

"I  thought  I'd  go  get  my  certification  to  teach  because  we  were 
struggling  with  reading,"  she  said.  "I  decided  I'm  going  to  do  everything 
I can  to  find  out  what  is  causing  us  not  to  get  ahead." 

Now  the  kindergarten  through  second-grade  teacher  at  the  school  in 
Nanwalek,  Demas  said  times  have  certainly  changed. 

"They're  English  speakers  now;  English  is  their  first  language,"  she 
said  of  her  young  students.  "Now,  people  in  the  village  are  working  with 
the  school.  It  makes  it  easier." 

In  a bright  classroom  with  windows  overlooking  the  beach  and  the  inland 
slough  for  which  the  village  is  named,  Demas  works  to  educate  about  17 
students  of  varying  skill  levels. 

"Some  need  more  attention  than  the  others,  and  they  all  need  attention 
at  the  same  time,"  she  said. 

It's  a challenge,  but  also  a job  she  enjoys. 

"Nothing  matters  really  except  seeing  the  kids  moving,"  she  said. 

Still,  life  in  the  village  --  and  at  its  school  --  isn't  perfect.  Like 
the  Old  Believer  villages  on  the  other  side  of  Kachemak  Bay,  the  Native 
villages  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula  Borough  are  in  a time  of  transition. 

Part  of  that  transition  is  the  melding  of  Outside  and  village  lifestyles. 

Sally  Ash,  who  runs  an  immersion  preschool  in  the  village's  original 
language,  said  the  community  still  is  coming  to  grips  with  the  changes 
it's  undergone. 

"When  the  first  Westerners  came  to  teach  at  the  school,  we  left 
everything.  We  left  our  kids  to  the  school  to  take  care  of  for  seven  hours 
a day,"  she  said. 

Consequently,  some  of  the  village's  traditional  ways  began  to  get  lost. 

"We're  grieving  (that  loss)  and  we  don't  know  how  to  do  it  right,"  she 
said,  explaining  what  she  sees  as  the  root  of  social  problems  in  the 
village. 

"They're  symptoms  of  a powerless  feeling.  So  we  fix  it  by  smiling  a lot, 
drinking  a lot,  smoking  dope  a lot.  We're  becoming  spiritless  with  no 
meaning  of  life. " 

Ash,  along  with  a couple  of  other  women  in  the  village,  decided  last 
year  to  try  to  turn  that  around.  They  founded  an  immersion  preschool, 
where  young  children  can  learn  the  old  language  --  Sugt ' stun  --  as  well  as 
basic  skills  and  values. 

"We  realized  our  kids  were  slowly  becoming  kids  who  didn't  know.  They 
only  wanted  to  play  basketball  or  listen  to  rap  music,"  she  said.  "The 
outside  influences  are  strong,  and  we  were  helping  it.  It's  OK  to  learn 
English,  but  we  must  know  who  we  are  or  we'll  go  around  without  a soul, 
lost . " 

In  its  second  year,  the  preschool  serves  less  than  10  children  in  the 
village,  mimicking  a Head  Start  program  but  in  Sugt 'stun.  The  preservation 
of  the  Native  language  doesn't  stop  there,  though. 

Students  in  "the  big  school,"  as  the  official  public  school  is  called  by 
villagers,  also  receive  at  least  50  minutes  of  instruction  in  their 
traditional  language  each  day. 

Demas  said  that  preservation  of  culture  is  important. 

"Kids  are  taught  the  right  ways.  They  listen  to  teachers  because  they're 
taking  them  to  the  right  places,  to  something  higher.  They  learn  to 
respect  their  elders  and  listen  to  them,"  she  said. 

School  staff  members  who  come  from  outside  the  village  agreed. 

"There's  a very  positive  relationship  between  the  school  and  village," 
said  Ginnie  Glenn,  who  teaches  the  third-  through  fifth-grade  class  in 
Nanwalek.  "We  all  work  together  to  offer  things  for  the  community,  whether 
in  the  school  or  the  village.  And  the  school  respects  the  village  custom 
and  religion." 

Like  the  Old  Believer  communities  on  the  peninsula,  the  Native 


communities  retain  a commitment  to  the  Russian  Orthodox  religion,  and  the 
Native  schools  also  operate  on  a modified  calendar  to  accommodate 
religious  holidays. 

Still,  Ash  said  she  would  like  to  see  more  cooperation  between  the 
village  and  the  school.  She  said  she'd  like  to  see  the  school's  bilingual 
program  expand  so  students  leave  school  fluent  in  English  and  Sugt'stun, 
like  students  at  the  Russian  schools  learn  both  English  and  Russian.  After 
all,  she  said,  people  with  Russian  --  or  many  other  backgrounds  --  can 
return  to  their  ancestral  country  to  relearn  their  heritage.  Native 
Alaskans  have  no  such  option. 

"Alaska  culture  is  unique,"  she  said.  "We  don't  have  nowhere  to  go.  If 
we  lose  it,  it's  gone.  The  only  places  we  can  go  to  are  the  university  and 
museums . " 

Ash  said  she  also  wishes  the  school  authorities  would  let  villagers 
provide  traditional  foods  for  the  school  meal  program.  And,  she  said, 
she'd  like  to  see  more  help  in  getting  Native  and  bilingual  teachers 
certified  to  work  in  the  schools. 

"How  much  more  would  the  community  work  with  the  school  if,  instead  of 
just  coming  in  and  changing  things,  they  would  work  with  the  people,  trust 
in  them  and  believe  in  them?"  Ash  wondered,  noting  that  she  believes  the 
village  residents  also  have  to  make  an  effort  to  cooperate. 

"We  do  have  to  be  proactive.  Instead  of  crying  that  our  language  and 
culture  has  been  taken  away,  we  have  to  rise  up  and  say  we're  going  to 
help  the  community,  the  people." 

Specifically,  she  said  there  needs  to  be  more  emphasis  on  biology  and 
the  environment  --  topics  of  special  value  in  a community  that  relies  on 
subsistence . 

"The  school  needs  to  prepare  kids  for  things  like  that,  where  we  live 
and  how  we  use  the  land,"  she  said.  "If  we're  going  to  make  money  off  it, 
we  need  to  be  aware." 

Down  at  "the  big  school,"  Principal  Maurice  Glenn  said  he  believes 
educators  are  doing  the  best  job  possible  to  prepare  students  for  the 
future. 

For  example,  he  said,  in  the  eight  cumulative  years  he  has  worked  at  the 
school,  student  test  scores  have  shot  up  in  unprecedented  increases. 
(Though  a graph  of  the  improvement  hangs  on  Glenn's  office  wall,  specific 
numbers  are  not  published  because  of  the  small  student  population  and 
potential  confidentiality  breaches.) 

Of  the  three  predominantly  Native  schools  in  the  district,  Nanwalek  and 
Tebughna  in  Tyonek  did  not  make  adequate  yearly  progress,  or  AYP,  last 
year.  Port  Graham,  a Native  village  near  Nanwalek,  did  meet  AYP,  though 
the  school's  test  scores  remain  low. 

Glenn  said  he  believes  improvement  will  continue. 

"With  the  staff  that  I have,  I feel  we  can  improve  students,"  he  said. 
"We  might  not  be  (at  grade  level)  yet,  but  we'll  get  caught  up." 

Still,  he  said,  the  school,  and  others  like  it  in  the  district,  is 
facing  some  significant  challenges,  as  well. 

The  biggest  problem  village  schools  face  is  turnover,  he  said.  Glenn 
said  Nanwalek  has  been  an  exception  to  that  rule  for  the  last  few  years. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  have  worked  a total  of  eight  years  at  the  school, 
from  1990-94  and  1998-2004.  The  Glenns,  however,  submitted  their 
resignation  for  the  coming  year  earlier  this  spring.  Other  staff  members 
also  have  been  consistent  figures  at  the  school. 

"I  feel  the  continuity  in  education  helps  the  Bush  schools,"  he  said, 
explaining  that  when  teachers  change  from  year  to  year,  students  are  left 
with  gaps  in  the  education.  "It's  difficult  to  maintain  a good  educational 
program. " 

Likewise,  he  said  he  believes  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  is  putting 
strain  on  his  school. 

"To  have  a certified  teacher  teaching  all  courses,  we're  going  to  have 
to  be  looking  at  alternate  programs,"  he  said.  "This  year,  math  and 
science  classes  are  taught  online  through  the  Connections  (home-school) 
program. " 

While  this  solution  is  one  that  has  been  hailed  by  district  and  even 
federal  leaders,  Glenn  said  he's  not  sure  it  really  serves  students  well. 


"For  some  students,  distance  education  is  going  to  be  OK.  For  other 
students,  they'll  be  dropping  out  of  school  because  they're  hands-on 
learners.  You  lose  that  aspect  (with  distance  delivery)." 

Several  Nanwalek  students  agreed. 

"It's  been  confusing  the  whole  school  year  because  it's  online,"  said 
ninth-grader  Kadeon  Evans,  who's  taking  physical  science  and  math  via  the 
Internet . 

In  fact,  Kadeon  said  he  sometimes  wonders  if  he  would  get  a better 
education  elsewhere. 

"I  guess  it'd  be  better  in  Soldotna,"  he  said.  "My  sister  went  there  and 
said  she  learned  more.  It  was  better  there." 

Flowever,  he  pointed  out,  he  sees  definite  benefits  to  his  school. 

"I  don't  get  lost  here,"  he  said. 

Glenn  said,  challenges  aside,  he  believes  Nanwalek  students  do  get  a 
quality  education  at  the  school. 

"If  kids  work,  I feel  they  can  get  just  as  good  of  an  education  here  as 
on  the  road  system,"  he  said.  "They  may  not  have  the  same  opportunities, 
but  if  they  work,  they  can  do  that." 

Ash  said  she's  sure  the  educational  program  is  fine  for  what  it  is,  but 
she  thinks  education  as  a whole  should  be  more. 

"They're  trying  to  do  one-size-fits-all  and  it  doesn't  work.  It  doesn't 
work  in  Nanwalek,"  she  said.  "Needs  are  not  met  because  it's  one  way  or 
nothing,  it  seems  like.  The  government  says,  'Our  way.' 

"The  education  they're  getting  is  good,  but  it's  like  a conveyor  belt: 
'Learn  all  this  and  get  out.'" 

Demas,  however,  said  the  school  is  doing  better  to  make  connections  with 
kids  than  when  she  was  in  school. 

"To  me,  everything  is  rewarding.  I did  my  student  teaching  somewhere 
else  and  we  could  not  even  touch  the  kids,"  she  said.  "Here,  we  know  each 
other;  it's  like  a big  family. 

"It's  almost  like  a gift  to  me  each  day." 
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American  College  of  Chest  Physicians 
Public  release  date:  10-May-2004 
Geography  may  influence  respiratory  conditions 
in  YK  delta  Alaska  native  children 

(NORTHBROOK,  IL,  May  10,  2004)  - Chronic  respiratory  symptoms  are 
prominent  among  Alaska  Native  children  in  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  delta  (YK 
delta)  region  of  Alaska,  with  symptoms  varying  greatly  within  the 
geographic  location. 

In  a study  published  in  the  May  issue  of  CHEST,  the  peer-reviewed 
journal  of  the  American  College  of  Chest  Physicians,  40  percent  of  Alaska 
Native  (AN)  and  American  Indian  (AI)  children  in  the  YK  delta  region  of 
Alaska  experienced  chronic  respiratory  symptoms,  including  chronic 
productive  cough,  asthma,  and  asthma-like  symptoms.  The  study  also  found 
that  respiratory  symptoms  varied  dramatically  by  location  within  the  YK 
delta,  with  children  from  rural  villages  experiencing  a lower  incidence  of 
asthma-like  symptoms  and  a higher  prevalence  of  chronic  productive  cough 
than  children  from  the  nearby  town  of  Bethel. 


"There  is  limited  documentation  of  these  conditions  among  Alaska  Natives 
and  American  Indians,  so  our  study  is  helpful  for  parents,  physicians,  and 
leaders  in  these  communities  in  understanding  the  degree  to  which  these 
conditions  are  present  among  AN/AI  youth,"  said  Toby  C.  Lewis,  MD,  MPH, 
University  of  Michigan  School  of  Medicine,  Ann  Arbor,  MI,  who  conducted 
the  research  with  colleagues  while  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  WA.  "Health  policy  makers  can  also  use  this  information  to  help 
develop  culturally  appropriate  educational  messages  and  intervention 
programs  to  address  childhood  respiratory  illness  in  these  communities." 

Researchers  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Washington  and  the  YK 
Delta  Regional  Hospital  in  Bethel  determined  how  prevalent  asthma  and 
chronic  respiratory  symptoms  were  among  AN/AI  children  in  Alaska  by 
studying  a sample  population  of  middle  school  students  in  the  YK  delta 
region  of  Alaska.  Students  in  grades  6 to  9 from  Bethel  and  two  rural 
villages  completed  an  asthma  and  allergy  survey  after  watching  an 
accompanying  asthma  video.  A question  was  added  to  the  basic  survey  to 
identify  children  who  had  frequent  productive  cough.  Of  the  466  completed 
surveys,  377  students  identified  themselves  as  AN/AI,  from  which  40 
percent  reported  chronic  respiratory  symptoms  of  some  kind  and  60  percent 
reported  no  symptoms.  Of  those  AN/AI  students  with  symptoms,  7.4  percent 
reported  being  physician-diagnosed  with  asthma,  11.  4 percent  reported 
asthma-like  symptoms  in  the  last  year,  and  21.5  percent  were  categorized 
as  having  chronic  productive  cough  without  asthma  or  asthma-like  symptoms. 

Geographic  location  within  the  YK  delta  was  significantly  associated 
with  certain  respiratory  problems.  Productive  cough  was  nearly  three  times 
as  prevalent  in  village  students  than  students  living  in  town.  Conversely, 
students  living  in  town  were  more  than  two  times  as  likely  to  suffer  from 
asthma  and  asthma-like  symptoms  than  students  in  villages.  Overall, 
students  with  respiratory  symptoms  were  more  likely  than  asymptomatic 
students  to  report  respiratory-related  sleep  difficulties  and  activity 
limitations . 

"The  reasons  for  variation  in  respiratory  conditions  within  the  YK  delta 
are  not  clear,"  said  Dr.  Lewis.  "There  is  a well-established,  unified 
health-care  system  across  the  region,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  think 
these  differences  are  due  to  lack  of  access  to  health  care  or  differences 
in  diagnostic  practices.  Rather,  we  suspect  there  may  be  differences  in 
environmental  conditions  that  either  increase  risk  or  are  protective  for 
the  children,  and  that  these  conditions  vary  within  the  region." 

Dr.  Lewis  notes  that  chronic  productive  cough  has  not  been  well-studied 
in  the  general  population  and  may  be  an  underappreciated  form  of  chronic 
respiratory  symptoms  in  children.  "Other  reports  are  beginning  to  emerge 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  of  native  children  having  difficulties  with 
chronic  productive  cough.  This  seems  to  be  an  issue  that  extends  beyond 
Alaska . " 

"More  than  five  million  children  in  the  United  States  are  currently 
diagnosed  with  asthma,  and  asthma  rates  continue  to  increase  each  year," 
said  Paul  A.  Kvale,  MD,  FCCP,  President-Elect  of  the  American  College  of 
Chest  Physicians.  "With  a better  understanding  of  how  asthma  affects 
specific  populations,  such  as  Alaska  Natives,  we  may  gain  insight  into  how 
asthma  can  be  more  effectively  managed  and  prevented." 

### 

CHEST  is  a peer- reviewed  journal  published  by  the  ACCP.  It  is  available 
online  each  month  at  www.chestjournal.org.  ACCP  represents  more  than  15, 
700  members  who  provide  clinical  respiratory,  critical  care,  and 
cardiothoracic  patient  care  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 
ACCP's  mission  is  to  promote  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  chest  through  leadership,  education,  research,  and  communication. 
Copyright  c.  2004  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
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'Other  Mesa  Verde'  offers  insight  into  Ute  culture 
By  Nate  Thompson 
Cortez  Journal 
May  16,  2004 

David  Wells  begins  his  guided  tours  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribal  Park 
with  a lesson  in  Ute  spirituality. 

"The  Ute  way  is  to  never  think  about  the  reptiles,"  Wells  said,  with  a 
wry  smile.  "If  you  start  thinking  about  reptiles,  we  have  powers  inside  us 
and  start  calling  them  out.  So  don't  start  thinkin'  about  them  if  you  want 
a good  tour." 

On  the  other  hand.  Wells  encouraged  the  small  group  of  tourists  on  May  6 
that  they  should  start  thinking  about  the  wind  because  a breeze  will  help 
them  find  reprieve  from  the  warm  spring  sun. 

"Introduction  of  Indian  ways  opens  your  mind,"  Wells  said  at  another 
point  in  the  tour,  telling  a story  about  two  teenage  girls  he  prayed  for 
during  a different  trip  into  ancestral  Puebloan  sites  south  of  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park.  "The  girls  said  they  were  glad  I prayed  for  them.  They  said 
they  would  turn  their  lives  around.  Last  summer  they  wrote  to  me  and  they 
are  going  to  college.  ...  This  is  strong  stuff  we  talk  about,  the  Ute 
ways . " 

But  Wells'  stories  are  only  one  aspect  of  the  visitor  experience  at  what 
Utes  tout  as  the  "other  Mesa  Verde." 

During  a full  day,  half-day  or  individualized  tour  of  the  back  country. 
Wells  takes  small  groups  of  visitors  into  what  are  mostly  unexcavated  and 
minimally  stabilized  sites.  To  ensure  the  safety  of  the  sites  and  add  to 
the  experience,  the  tribal  park  also  limits  travel  to  50  visitors  per  day. 

The  drive  up  to  the  mesa  is  another  layer  that  makes  the  experience 
different  than  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  Here  visitors  enter  from  the  same 
direction  Anglo  explorers  used  to  travel  to  the  area  in  the  1800s. 

Starting  in  Mancos  Canyon,  a well  traveled  gravel  road  climbs  to  the 
mesa  top,  passing  along  the  way  ancient  and  more  contemporary  rock  art.  As 
the  road  bends  north,  the  La  Plata  Mountains  come  into  view,  exposing  a 
perspective  that  is  unseen  from  Cortez  or  Durango,  or  even  Far  View  Lodge 
in  the  national  park.  From  here,  most  of  the  peaks  can  be  seen,  and  Mesa 
Verde  looks  like  a large  ocean  of  pinon  and  juniper  trees. 

From  the  southern  portion  of  the  mesa,  the  canyons  - where  ancient  cliff 
dwellings  lie  quietly  preserved  from  centuries  of  rain,  snow  and  freezing 
weather  - are  perfectly  camouflaged. 

In  terms  of  land  mass  the  tribal  park  should  be  considered  "the"  Mesa 
Verde:  The  Ute-owned  and  managed  side  of  the  "Green  Table"  weighs  in  at 
125,000  acres  (compared  to  the  national  park's  52,000  acres).  And  unlike 
the  national  park,  the  primary  mode  of  transportation  on  the  southern  half 
of  the  mesa  occurs  on  gravel,  dirt  and  some  very  bumpy  slickrock  roads. 

Trails  are  only  minimally  maintained  and  there  are  no  signs  to  point  you 
in  the  right  direction,  only  a guide  and  a good  sense  of  direction. 

The  first  site  stabilization  of  dwellings  in  the  tribal  park  began  in 
1971,  the  same  year  the  Utes  abandoned  traditional  leadership  for  a 
government  led  by  an  elected  Tribal  Council.  And  in  2002,  some  very 
important  stabilization  and  site  assessments  led  to  preservation  of 
Porcupine  House,  one  of  the  most  unique  sites  in  the  tribal  park. 

Also  known  as  Hoy  House,  this  dwelling  is  situated  in  side  canyon  off  of 
Lion  Canyon,  a tributary  to  the  Mancos  River,  where  the  mesa  top  is  marked 
with  gently  sloping  slickrock  walls  that  eventually  plummet  straight  down 
over  100  feet.  Here  the  ancient  Puebloans  created  water  diversions,  using 
the  exposed  rock  to  catch  rain  fall.  At  the  apex  of  the  canyon  is  a large 
plunge  pool  where  some  water  is  diverted  to  help  fill  it  up.  The  water  was 
once  used  to  benefited  an  area  with  about  62  visible  rooms  and  four  kivas. 

Two  of  the  kivas  have  been  excavated  and  expose  a unique  keyhole  shape 
that  used  excellent  masonry  skills  to  cut  the  stones  used  for  construction. 
However,  the  rest  of  the  dwellings  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by 


using  whatever  materials  were  available.  The  masonry  is  less  precise  and 
includes  chinking  the  mortar  between  stone  with  potsherds  and  small  stones 

And  it's  those  potsherds  that  add  another  element  to  the  tribal  park's 
uniqueness:  Aside  from  minimal  stabilization , the  sites  are  dotted  with 
pieces  of  broken  pottery,  corn  cobs  and  grinding  stones  for  making  flour. 

Porcupine  House  also  sits  in  an  environment  that  appears  to  be  just  as 
untouched  as  the  site:  A couple  of  dozen  ponderosa  pines  soar  above  the 
canyon  rim.  The  understory  is  full  of  gamble  oak  and  service  berry  bushes. 

And  vibrant  green  creeping  mahonia  has  started  to  trellis  over  a couple  of 

walls . 

"I  don't  know  if  you  can  sense  some  of  the  powers  here,"  Wells  said, 

pointing  to  a kiva.  "These  (Puebloan)  people  believe  the  spirits  came  from 

underneath.  ...  Our  (Ute)  beliefs  were  a little  different  than  theirs.  ... 
We  pray  in  our  teepees  or  outside." 

Porcupine  House  isn't  a regular  stop  for  tribal  park  visitors.  Wells 
said.  But  park  leaders  say  in  2005  they  may  start  taking  tours  here  on  a 
regular  basis.  The  site  has  also  been  on  the  state  radar  since  1972  when 
it  was  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Wells'  tour,  he  brings  his  Ute  spirituality  full 
circle. 

Telling  the  group  to  hold  a piece  of  sage  brush  in  their  hands,  he  turns 
to  face  the  sun  and  speaking  in  Ute  - prays  a sing-song  chant  for  the 
wellness  of  the  group.  During  the  prayer  he  touches  each  person  on  the 
forehead  and  ends  by  telling  them  to  take  a deep  breath,  while  holding  the 
sage  to  their  nose. 

Copyright  c.  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Aboriginal  media  just  whistling  Dixie 
MEDIUM  RARE 

Dan  David,  Windspeaker  Columnist 
May  - 2004 

In  mid-lanuary,  Kanehsatake  exploded  in  the  national  consciousness  once 
more.  Looking  back  at  the  media  coverage  of  the  events,  familiar  patterns 
emerge. 

Major  Canadian  news  organizations  immediately  pumped  up  the  volume  by 
resurrecting  images  of  the  1990  Oka  crisis,  masked  Mohawk  warriors  and  all 
They  soon  transformed  the  story  into  one  of  criminals  versus  a crime- 
fighting chief.  Then  journalists  painted  Kanehsatake  as  a community  with 
never-ending  problems,  doomed  by  petty  family  squabbles.  The  Montreal 
Gazette  finally  declared  the  story  "a  small-town  drama  or  farce."  Few 
journalists,  including  Aboriginal  journalists,  looked  much  deeper  into  the 
story  or  deviated  from  these  easy  stereotypes. 

Kanehsatake  Mohawk  Territory  is  dysfunctional.  It  has  a population  of 
about  2,500.  It's  millions  of  dollars  in  debt.  It  has  escalating  legal 
bills  in  excess  of  $1  million,  thanks  to  the  endless  court  fights  between 
various  factions  on  band  council.  It  can't  afford  the  $1.5  million  it 
takes  to  run  the  community.  Services  have  been  cut  or  cut  back  drastically 

Teachers  worry  about  jobs.  The  school  is  in  jeopardy.  Parents  worry 
about  their  children.  Families  that  should  have  had  homes  must  wait 
because  monies  earmarked  for  housing,  education  and  social  services  have 
been  diverted  to  cover  the  on-going  mismanagement  at  the  band  office.  Yet, 
reporters  didn't  ask  why  this  community  is  in  such  bad  shape  or  why  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  not  only  support  Chief  lames  Gabriel, 
but  throw  more  money  at  him. 

The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  put  Kanehsatake  under  third-party 


management  late  last  yean.  However,  this  didn't  prevent  the  federal 
solicitor  general  from  signing  a secret  deal  with  Chief  Gabriel  on 
Christmas  Eve,  when  offices  were  closed  and  no  one  was  watching,  worth 
$900,000  to  bring  into  the  community  60  Native  cops  from  across  the 
province  to  take  over  from  the  local  police  force.  Nobody  asked  what 
happened  to  that  money  since  those  Native  cops  were  sent  packing. 

Residents  have  accused  PricewaterhouseCoopers,  the  third-party  manager, 
of  withholding  payment  on  a variety  of  necessities  in  the  community  until 
Chief  Gabriel  first  approves  of  the  expenditure.  People  complain  that  some 
bills  were  paid  while  others  were  not  depending  upon  which  side  of  the 
political  fence  one  sat.  But  journalists  weren't  interested  in  pursuing 
these  stories  nor  were  the  people  at  Kanehsatake  surprised.  They'd  seen  it 
all  before. 

Take  that  policing  deal,  for  example.  For  months,  they'd  heard  rumors 
about  it.  They'd  asked,  but  "King  lames,"  as  people  began  to  call  him, 
refused  to  explain.  He  operated  in  secret,  even  with  most  of  his  council. 
People  at  Kanehsatake  only  learned  details  of  the  policing  deal  when  an 
outsider  obtained  a copy  of  the  agreement  from  Ottawa. 

Ever  since  taking  office,  the  chief  wanted  to  settle  a deal  with  the 
federal  government  over  lands  it  had  purchased  for  the  community.  In  late 
1999,  he  had  an  agreement-in-principle,  negotiated  again  in  secret  and 
never  fully  disclosed  to  the  community. 

So  it  came  as  a surprise  to  many  when,  in  March  2001,  then-minister  of 
Indian  Affairs  Bob  Nault  introduced  the  "Kanesatake  Interim  Land  Base 
Governance  Act." 

The  minister  didn't  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  it,  where  full 
debate  of  the  act  might  have  taken  place.  Instead  he  took  it  to  the  Senate 
an  unusual  move  for  a bill  with  far-reaching  implications  for  Aboriginal 
and  treaty  rights. 

Over  the  next  few  months.  Bill  S-24  was  rushed  through  hearings,  most 
held  in  camera  and  away  from  prying  eyes.  The  Senate  Aboriginal  affairs 
committee  tabled  a report,  but  kept  it  quiet.  On  May  15,  2001  the  House  of 
Commons  passed  Bill  S-24  on  third  reading.  Some  MPs  had  asked  questions, 
but  they  didn't  have  much  information  to  go  on.  On  Dune  14,  Bill  S-24 
became  law. 

It  took  three  months,  an  amazing-almost  unheard  of-feat! 

Ellen  Gabriel,  one  of  the  few  Mohawks  to  attend  those  Senate  hearings, 
urged  caution  about  this  deal,  about  her  cousin.  Dames  Gabriel,  and  of  the 
consequences  the  deal  had  for  the  people  back  home. 

"Within  the  band  council  system."  Ellen  testified,  "there  is  a group  of 
people  that  makes  unilateral  decisions  on  behalf  of  the  whole  community. 
The  whole  community  does  not  know  what  is  going  on.  It  only  knows  what  is 
happening  when  Dames  Gabriel  calls  a press  conference." 

In  late  2001,  somebody  shot  at  Kanehsatake ' s police  station.  In  the  past 
it  was  "never-will-be"  warriors  shooting  up  the  place.  Something  was 
different  this  time.  It  wasn't  gang-related.  It  was  politically  motivated. 
It  came  after  Chief  Gabriel  signed  the  agreement  that  transferred  $14 
million  worth  of  land  purchased  by  the  federal  government  to  the  control 
of  a private  corporation-not  the  band-called  Kanesatake  Orihwa ' shon : a 
Development  Corporation. 

Two  band  councilors-Pearl  Bonspille  and  Dohn  Harding-were  listed  as 
directors  of  this  company  and  involved  in  the  negotiations.  Rumors 
circulated  about  shady  dealings,  conflict  of  interest  and  corruption. 
Nothing  could  be  proven;  everything  was  done  in  secret. 

The  only  band  meeting  about  this  deal  ended  suddenly  when  one  of  the 
leaders  of  a rival  faction  in  the  community  assaulted  Chief  Gabriel.  A few 
months  later.  Chief  Gabriel  pushed  through,  and  narrowly  won,  a referendum 
to  accept  the  deal  despite  a massive  boycott  by  band  members  who  demanded 
more  information  first.  The  vote  was  239  to  237. 

No  one  had  explained  to  the  people  of  Kanehsatake  that  Chief  Gabriel's 
deal  would  turn  their  lands  into  "fee  simple"  ownership,  remove  tax 
exemption,  require  "harmonization"  of  band  by-laws  with  the  town  of  Oka. 

Or  that  the  "Kanesatake  Interim  Land  Base  Governance  Act"  was  the  first 
step  in  turning  Kanehsatake  Mohawk  territory  into  a municipality. 

Everyone  was  asleep  at  the  switch  while  this  was  going  on,  except  for 


people  at  Kanehsatake.  But  they  couldn't  get  anyone's  attention.  Federal 
Indian  Affairs  Minister  Andy  Mitchell  and  the  Quebec  government  support 
Chief  Gabriel  and  his  faction  no  matter  how  serious  the  situation  at 
Kanehsatake  gets  or  how  many  lives  are  affected.  They'll  overlook  serious 
problems  with  band  officials  in  order  to  prop  up  this  system. 

Where  was  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  or  other  Mohawk  communities? 

Phil  Fontaine  (and  Matthew  Coon  Come  before  him)  and  his  Quebec  lieutenant, 
Ghislain  Picard,  won't  say  or  do  anything.  As  an  "organization  of  chiefs," 
they  say  they  can't  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a band.  Better  to 
support  a ridiculous  chief  at  the  "Laval  band  office,"  a hotel  near 
Montreal,  than  protect  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  Kanehsatake. 

Doe  Norton  of  Kahnawake  spoke  up,  but  only  because  S-24  also  affected 
lands  held  jointly  between  his  territory  and  Kanehsatake  at  a northern 
reserve  called  Doncaster. 

True,  a mob  burned  Chief  Gabriel's  house,  threatened  his  family  and  his 
life,  drove  him  into  exile.  The  people  responsible  for  that  must  be 
charged  and,  if  found  guilty,  suffer  the  consequences.  But  neither  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments,  nor  Aboriginal  leaders,  have 
acknowledged  that  the  tribe  has  spoken  on  numerous  other  occasions  and  in 
more  peaceful  ways  saying  they  don't  trust  Chief  Gabriel  or  the  band 
council . 

Everyone  had,  and  still  has,  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing-including  the 
Aboriginal  media.  It  isn't  difficult  to  understand  why.  This  was  never  a 
story  about  a chief  abusing  authority,  in  love  with  secrecy,  distrustful 
of  his  people,  responsible  for  rendering  it  dysfunctional.  Instead,  the 
media  was  mesmerized  by  age-old  stereotypes  that  portrayed  the  Mohawks  at 
Kanehsatake  as  little  more  than  feuding  families  unable  to  run  their  own 
lives.  The  pity  is  that  in  doing  so,  they  missed  the  real  story. 

Editor's  note:  Windspeaker  columnist  Dan  David  is  a Mohawk  journalist 
from  Kanehsatake  working  in  Ottawa. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Windspeaker  - AMMSA,  Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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First  Nation  seeks  more  time  for  treaty  vote 
May  12  2004 

WHITEFIORSE  - The  ratification  vote  for  a Whitehorse-based  First  Nation's 
land  claims  agreement  has  been  delayed. 

The  vote  by  the  Kwanlin  Dun,  the  Yukon's  largest  First  Nation,  was 
supposed  to  happen  from  Dune  17-19. 

The  First  Nation  announced  Tuesday  it  will  now  hold  the  vote  some  time 
this  fall. 

The  members  of  the  Kwanlin  Dun  First  Nation  are  being  asked  to  vote  on  a 
complex  package  of  proposals,  each  with  its  own  separate  list  of  eligible 
voters.  They  are  voting  on  their  land  claim,  a self-government  agreement 
and  a side  agreement  which  deals  with  compensation  for  land  in  the  Marwell 
area  of  Whitehorse. 

Shirley  Dawson  of  the  First  Nation's  ratification  office  says  the 
committee  realized  there  was  just  too  much  work  to  do  and  not  enough  time 
to  do  it. 

"The  ratification  committee  felt  that  people  needed  to  be  informed,"  she 
says.  "And  what  has  happened  is  they  sort  of  realistically  looked  at  the 
time  line  and  what  we  are  supposed  to  achieve  and  they  said  we're  unable 
to  do  this  in  terms  of  getting  the  information  to  people  living  outside 
the  Yukon. 


"I  guess  was  probably  one  of  the  biggest  factors." 

Dawson  says  there  are  about  200  out-of-territory  voters. 

There  are  about  600  members  and  beneficiaries  eligible  to  vote  on  the 
land  claims  package. 

A spokesperson  with  the  First  Nation  says  chief  and  council  will  meet 
Thursday  to  decide  on  the  new  date  for  the  vote. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2004. 
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Beef  up  support  of  Inuit  culture,  says  NTI 
May  12  2004 

IQALUIT  - Nunavut  Tunngavik  is  calling  on  the  federal  and  territorial 
governments  to  do  more  to  protect  Inuit  language,  culture  and  promote 
health  and  wellbeing. 

The  land  claims  organization  released  its  report  on  the  state  of  Inuit 
culture  and  society  Tuesday  in  Iqaluit. 

The  100-page  document  looks  at  challenges  in  the  territory  and  makes  a 
long  list  of  recommendations  for  improvements. 

The  report  moves  through  what  it  calls  10  priority  areas  for  Nunavut 
Tunngavik  and  Nunavummiut,  including  everything  from  health,  social 
housing  and  language. 

The  report  calls  for  all  signs  and  advertising  in  Inuktitut  and  English, 
and  French  where  warranted. 

NTI  also  wants  the  federal  government  to  provide  money  to  build  social 
housing  for  Inuit,  and  commit  $3.5  million  to  ensure  school  is  taught  in 
Inuktitut  from  kindergarten  to  Grade  12  by  2010. 

"The  education  system  needs  to  be  improved  in  Nunavut  and  it  has  to  be 
in  a cultural  setting  more.  IQ  [Inuit  traditional  knowledge]  needs  to  be 
put  into  the  education  system,"  says  the  organization's  president,  Paul 
Kaludjak. 

The  report  is  required  each  year  under  Section  32  of  the  land  claims 
agreement,  but  this  is  only  the  second  one  to  come  out  in  years,  and  the 
first  since  NTI  took  over  the  duties  of  the  Nunavut  Social  Development 
council  in  2002. 

NTI  now  promises  an  annual  report  and  says  it  won't  just  finger  point  at 
government . 

NTI ' s Pat  Arnakaq  says  the  organization  sees  its  role  as  both  a watchdog 
and  a partner  in  change. 

"We  have  identified  some  areas  of  what  we  need  to  do  in  order  to  help 
the  situation  to  get  better,  we've  really  identified  partners  within  the 
government  of  Nunavut  in  language  or  housing,"  she  says. 

The  report  will  now  be  tabled  in  Nunavut's  legislative  assembly  and  in 
Parliament  as  required  under  the  land  claims  agreement. 

NTI  says  it  doesn't  intend  to  let  it  gather  dust  on  a shelf  and  will  be 
setting  clear  goals  to  make  sure  change  happens. 
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Over  the  past  20  years,  approximately  500  Aboriginal  women  have  gone 
missing  in  communities  across  Canada.  Yet  government,  the  media,  and 
Canadian  society  continue  to  remain  silent. 

In  Vancouver,  more  than  50  women  went  missing  in  that  city's  Downtown 
Eastside.  Sixty  percent  were  Aboriginal,  and  most  were  young.  These  were 
poor  women  involved  in  the  sex  trade.  They  struggled  with  drugs  and 
alcohol.  Some  suffered  from  the  effects  of  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome,  and 
many  were  victims  of  childhood  sexual  abuse.  Every  one  of  them  grew  up  in 
a foster  home.  In  other  words,  their  lives  bore  all  of  the  markings  of  the 
violence  of  colonization. 

But  these  women  also  had  families,  hopes,  dreams.  They  left  behind 
grieving  communities  --  grandmothers,  mothers,  fathers,  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  sadly,  young  children  of  their  own.  These  young  women  had 
belonged  somewhere  and  were  loved.  Questions  remain.  Why  didn't  the  police 
react  sooner  --  especially  when  it  was  common  knowledge  on  the  street  that 
women  who  went  to  the  Port  Coquitlam  pig  farm  did  not  return?  When  the 
women  were  reported  missing,  why  did  the  investigators  focus  on  their 
lifestyles-as  if  to  suggest  that  they  somehow  deserved  what  they  got?  And 
why  is  so  little  attention  given  to  the  reasons  why  Aboriginal  women  live 
such  lives? 

In  Vancouver,  no  bodies  of  the  missing  women  have  been  found.  But  even 
when  bodies  are  found,  there  is  little  effort  to  find  the  killers  and  to 
bring  them  to  justice.  Many  disappearances  and  deaths  of  Aboriginal  women 
simply  go  unreported. 

The  Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada  (NWAC)  has  been  gathering  the 
names  and  stories  of  Aboriginal  women  who  have  disappeared  - not  just  in 
Vancouver,  but  also  in  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Edmonton,  Kenora,  Thunder  Bay, 
Fredericton,  and  so  many  other  communities,  large  and  small,  across  this 
country. 

Sisters  in  Spirit:  Stories 

The  story  is  the  same:  In  Canada,  Aboriginal  women  continue  to  be 
targets  of  hatred  and  violence  based  on  their  gender  and  their  race.  They 
continue  to  be  objectified,  disrespected,  dishonored,  ignored  and  killed, 
often  with  impunity. 

Excerpts  of  Peter  Smith,  "Vanished:  Somewhere  Along  the  Flighway  of  Tears 
Nicole  Floar  Simply  Disappeared",  Calgary  Sun,  Peter  Duly  14,  2002. 

Since  the  time  that  the  Gitksan  and  Wet'suwet'en  peoples  began  their 
historic  court  battle  in  British  Columbia  for  the  recognition  of 
Aboriginal  title.  Aboriginal  women  - thirty-two  in  all  - have  gone  missing 
along  Flighway  16  between  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  George,  now  referred  to 
as  the  Flighway  of  Tears. 

Between  1988  and  1995,  five  young  women  --  Alberta  Williams,  Delphine 
Nikal,  Ramona  Wilson,  Roxanne  Thiara,  and  Lana  Derrick  - went  missing 
along  that  stretch  of  highway. 

Despite  community  vigils  and  protests  by  the  Terrace  First  Nations 
Council  of  Women  and  others,  neither  the  police  nor  the  media  took 
seriously  the  disappearance  of  these  women.  Then  in  Dune  of  2002,  another 
young  woman  went  missing.  Nicole  Floar 's  disappearance  immediately  sparked 
media  attention  and  government  action.  Flow  did  this  case  differ  from  the 
others?  Nicole  Boar  was  the  first  non-Aboriginal  woman  to  disappear  on  the 
Flighway  of  Tears. 

One  Calgary  reporter,  alluding  at  the  time  to  the  lack  of  response  when 
Aboriginal  women  had  disappeared,  wondered  if  those  praying  for  Nicole's 
family  would  "extend  their  prayers  to  the  [five]  other  families  who  years 
ago  went  through  every  minute  of  the  nightmare  they  are  living  today,  but 
the  families  in  those  Native  homes  were  alone  without  any  community 
support . " 


Young  Aboriginal  women  speak  out  agains  violence... 


By  Denise  Cook,  Pimicikamak  Cree  Nation 
As  a youth,  I think  that  it  is  unacceptable  for  our  sisters  and 
relatives  to  be  put  in  any  harmful  situation  because  it  means  our  sacred 
lives  are  not  honored.  It  affects  our  community,  the  way  we  feel  about  who 
we  are.  It  is  devastating  to  know  that  this  can  happen  and  that  this  is 
happening,  and  it  is  unjust  to  our  women. 

I think  that  it  is  important  to  raise  awareness  about  this  issue.  It  is 
appalling  that  these  issues  do  not  matter  to  the  larger  community  just 
because  the  victims  are  Aboriginal  women.  It  is  inhumane  that  their  lives 
are  not  valued,  and  it  is  disgusting  that  people  do  not  take  these  issues 
to  heart.  The  question  is  why  there  is  no  support  in  mainstream  society 
for  providing  justice  for  these  women. 

My  vision  for  the  future  is  that  we  would  not  even  need  campaigns  such 
as  these  because  these  things  would  not  even  be  the  reality  and  our  women 
would  be  viewed  and  honored  the  way  they  should  be.  However,  this  campaign 
is  very  important  to  educate  and  put  forward  these  issues  as  first  steps 
towards  stopping  violence  against  Aboriginal  women.  I believe  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  every  person  in  every  community  to  help  make  these 
changes . 
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The  Mysterious  Silence  of  the  Mexican  Zapatistas 

"After  more  than  10  years  of  war  and  20  years  of  organizing,  we  can't  take 
a single  step  back." 

By  Alex  Contreras  Baspineiro 

Narco  News  South  American  Bureau  Chief 

May  7,  2004 

LA  REALIDAD,  Chiapas,  April  29,  2004.  It's  two  in  the  morning  on  Thursday, 
April  29.  Unable  to  sleep,  we  can  see,  illuminated  by  a distant  lantern, 
the  shining  eyes  of  a person  whose  face  is  covered  by  a ski  mask.  "Don't 
worry,  comrade,"  says  the  face  behind  the  mask,  observing  our  restlessness, 
"they'  re  just  having  a meeting."  We  try  to  get  to  sleep.  Around  three,  we 
hear  voices,  mostly  women.  "Rest,  friend,  they're  just  doing  some 
organizing,"  says  someone  else,  as  we  hear  horses  galloping  far  away. 

Such  nights  are  typical  for  the  insurgents  of  the  Zapatista  Army  of 
National  Liberation  (EZLN  in  its  Spanish  initials)  in  the  Lacandon  jungle. 
They  work  mysteriously  during  the  day,  and  also  at  night.  They  act  with 
amazing  caution,  and  in  silence.  Their  wisdom  comes  from  their  patience. 

They  are  at  war. 

Among  them,  sometimes  a gesture,  a glance,  or  a hiss  is  enough  to  tell 
another  what  one  wants,  needs,  wants  to  say  about  someone  else,  or  what 
message  needs  to  be  transmitted. 

When  an  outsider  arrives  to  these  ejidos,  or  communal  lands,  he  or  she 
is  received  by  members  of  a committee,  while  the  others  - mostly  of 
Tojolabal  origin  - watch  and  comment  amongst  themselves  in  their  own 
language.  Nobody  can  give  outsiders  any  information.  Nobody.  The 
Zapatistas  have  laws,  and  the  laws  much  be  followed. 

A journalist  here  needs  authorization  to  do  an  interview,  or  to  take 
photographs.  One  must  learn  to  be  patient  --  very  patient.  If  the 
Zapatistas  do  not  want  to  answer  a question,  they  respond,  in  the  most 


kind  and  gentle  way,  "Who  knows?" 

These  masked  men  and  women  are  in  a new  process  of  organization.  Since 
February  14,  neither  the  Clandestine  Revolutionary  Indigenous  Committee 
nor  the  General  Command  of  the  EZLN  had  released  a single  communique'. 

However,  the  death  of  Authentic  Journalist  and  "Governor  in  rebellion" 
Amado  Avedano  Figueroa  on  April  29  in  the  city  of  San  Cristo'bal  de  las 
Casas  obliged  the  Zapatistas  to  break  their  silence.  A letter,  sent  by 
Subcomandante  Marcos  to  the  Avedano  family  and  the  people  of  Mexico, 
included  these  words: 

**  But  for  the  news  of  his  death,  it  could  be  that  Don  Amado  had  already 
died,  and  that  what  I heard  had  not  been  a broken  branch  just  as  April 
turns  the  calendar's  corner  into  the  next  year.  But  if  it  had  been  a 
broken  branch  that  I heard,  then  I would  have  been  able  to  think  that 
perhaps  Don  Amado  had  not  died,  and  that  he  had  only  turned  that  corner, 
and  that  though  we  will  not  see  him  now,  in  the  coming  year  he  will  appear 
again . ** 

We  first  knew  of  Don  Amado,  and  then  we  saw  him..  And  it  was  mutual.  Or 
is.  Because  it  could  be  that  he  has  died.  But  it  could  be  that  he  has  not. 

Don  Amado  had,  or  has,  a problem  from  which  not  all  of  us  suffer.  In 
place  of  a heart  he  had  a house,  at  times  disguised  as  a newspaper 
suspended  in  time,  or  as  a leaf,  or  as  a shadow  government,  or  as  a 
storyteller . 

And  in  his  house,  that  is  to  say,  his  heart,  Don  Amado  had  opened  the 
doors  and  windows  long  ago  to  those  who  are  the  color  of  the  earth,  and 
with  them  shared  his  roof,  his  gaze,  his  ear  and  his  word. 

At  the  "P.S."  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  the  masked  subcomandante  wrote: 

**  As  if  we  had  not  finished  a hug,  so  shall  we  leave  it  for  now.  as  if 
the  silence  is  waiting,  do  you  hear  it?  ** 

The  Zapatistas  in  La  Realidad  and  the  other  caracoles  (their  main 
support  bases)  are  in  a stage  of  silence  now.  But  the  men,  women,  young 
and  elderly  here  are  in  constant  preparation. 

It  is  time  to  be  quiet,  they  say  now.  They  need  to  strengthen  their 
organization.  They  have  disappeared  into  the  mountains.  And  surprises  are 
on  the  way. 

Be  Like  the  Snails 

"We  are  at  war,  my  friend"  says  the  rebel  commander  who  calls  himself 
Comandante  Bernal.  "That  is  why  we  all  must  be  prepared.  Our  enemy,  the 
bad  government,  certainly  does  not  sleep,  and  so  we  must  not  sleep  either; 
we  must  be  better-prepared  then  they  are." 

Bernal  says  that  the  Zapatista  organization  is  similar  to  the  life  of  a 
caracol,  also  the  Spanish  word  for  "snail"  or  "conch." 

"Snails  are  tough  little  animals.  They  work  in  silence,  walking  slowly 
and  always  forward,  never  backward.  If  it  rains,  or  if  the  sun  is  very  hot 
they  stay  on  track.  When  they  are  on  the  move,  not  even  a river  or  an 
intense  downpour  can  stop  them.  And  if  they  stumble  or  fall,  they  get  back 
up  and  keep  going.  We  must  be  like  the  snails." 

The  sound  one  can  make  with  the  shells  of  bigger  caracoles  can  be  used 
for  communication  - for  instance,  to  call  meetings.  There  are  a lot  of 
snails  living  in  Zapatista  territory,  and  it  is  common  to  come  across  them 
walking  in  the  mountains.  Children  can  sell  them  for  a few  cents  as 
souvenirs  from  these  insurgent  communities. 

In  July,  2003,  in  "Part  I:  A Conch,"  from  his  multipart  communique' 
"Chiapas:  The  Thirteenth  Steel,"  Subcomandante  Marcos  wrote: 

**  Perhaps  we  might  guess  what  it  is  about  if  we  look  carefully.  The 
Zapatistas  are  very  otherly  - I don't  know  if  I already  told  you  that  - 
and  so  they  imagine  things  before  those  things  exist,  and  they  think  that, 
by  naming  them,  those  things  will  begin  to  have  life,  to  walk. and,  yes,  to 
create  problems.  And  so  I am  sure  they  have  already  imagined  something, 
and  they  are  going  to  begin  to  act  as  if  that  something  already  exists, 
and  no  one  is  going  to  understand  anything  for  some  time,  because,  in 
effect,  once  named,  things  begin  to  take  on  body,  life  and  a tomorrow. 

Then  we  could  look  for  some  clue.  No,  I don't  know  where  to  look.  I 
believe  their  way  is  looking  with  their  ears  and  listening  with  their  eyes 
Yes,  I know  it  sounds  complicated,  but  nothing  else  occurs  to  me.  Come, 


let's  keep  on  walking. 

Look,  the  stream  is  turning  into  a whirlpool  there,  and  in  its  center 
the  moon  is  shimmering  its  sinuous  dance.  A whirlpool,  or  a shell. 

They  say  here  that  the  most  ancient  say  that  other,  earlier  ones  said 
that  the  most  first  of  these  lands  held  the  figure  of  the  shell  in  high 
esteem.  They  say  that  they  say  that  they  said  that  the  conch  represents 
entering  into  the  heart,  that  is  what  the  very  first  ones  with  knowledge 
said.  And  they  say  that  they  say  that  they  said  that  the  conch  also 
represents  leaving  the  heart  in  order  to  walk  the  world,  which  is  how  the 
first  ones  called  life.  And  more,  they  say  that  they  say  that  they  said 
that  they  called  the  collective  with  the  shell,  so  that  the  word  would  go 
from  one  to  the  other  and  agreement  would  be  reached.  And  they  also  say 
that  they  say  that  they  said  that  the  conch  was  help  so  that  the  ear  could 
hear  even  the  most  distant  word.  That  is  what  they  say  that  they  say  that 
they  said.  I don't  know.  I am  walking  hand  in  hand  with  you,  and  I am 
showing  you  what  my  ears  see  and  my  eyes  hear.  And  I see  and  hear  a shell, 
the  "pu'y',  as  they  say  in  their  language  here.  *** 

The  five  caracol  towns  are:  Oventik  (also  known  by  the  Zapatistas  as 
"Resistance  and  rebellion  for  humanity"),  Morelia  ("Whirlwind  of  our 
words").  La  Garrucha  ("Resistance  towards  the  new  dawn"),  Roberto  Barrios 
("Caracol  that  speaks  for  all"),  and  La  Realidad  ("Mother  of  the  caracoles 
from  the  sea  of  our  dreams"). 

An  Innovative  Communications  System 

It  may  be  hard  to  believe,  but  the  indigenous  rebels  here  in  the  jungle 
have  an  extraordinary  communication  system:  radio  communication  between 
the  five  caracoles,  several  towns  with  internet  access,  parabolic  antennas 
installed  at  strategic  points,  computers,  and  communications  committees  to 
oversee  all  of  it.  They  all  work  in  total  secrecy. 

There  is  also  Radio  Insurgente  (97.9  FM),  broadcasting  from  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Radio  Insurgente  lets  the 
Zapatistas  hear  messages,  communique's,  and  music,  from  traditional 
Mexican  corridos  to  contemporary  protest  music. 

The  Zapatistas  wake  up,  and  as  they  go  about  their  activities,  listen  to 
the  radio  almost  all  day  long,  turning  it  off  only  before  they  go  to  sleep. 
They  call  it  "horizontal"  media. 

Sometimes  the  signal  is  not  very  clear,  other  times  it's  barely  audible, 
or  there  is  no  transmission  at  all,  but  the  insurgents  know  that  they  have 
their  own  media. 

They  told  us  that  the  radio  station  is  portable.  One  day  it  could  be 
installed  in  one  place,  and  another  day  broadcast  from  somewhere  else.  But 
always  in  the  highlands,  both  for  security  and  to  reach  the  largest 
audience . 

"So,  friend,"  says  Bernal,  "we  are  prepared.  We  are  at  war  and 
communication  is  important.  For  example,  they  already  know,  in  all  five 
caracoles  that  a Bolivian  journalist  is  here  with  us.  They  also  know  at 
what  time  a truck  arrives  at  or  leaves  one  of  our  towns.  In  the  five 
caracoles,  they  know  everything." 

The  Zapatistas  rebels  know  what  they  are  doing.  Now,  they  are  building  a 
new  model  of  society,  and  they  are  conscious  of  this.  "The  damned 
government  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,  but  you  can  be  sure  that  they  are 
also  preparing." 

La  Realidad  and  the  Lacandon  jungle  are  Marcos  and  the  Clandestine 
Revolutionary  Indigenous  Committee's  stronghold.  Because  of  this,  security 
and  secrecy  here  are  greater  than  in  the  rest  of  the  autonomous  Zapatista 
lands  of  Chiapas. 

Comandantes  David,  Omar,  Tacho,  Ramona,  Estela,  Fidelia  are  in  other 
caracoles,  and  have  their  own  military,  police,  and  civil  organizations. 

In  nearly  all  the  rebel  villages,  one  can  see  a series  of  murals  and 
graffiti  accompanying  images  of  revolutionary  heroes  Emiliano  Zapata, 
Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara,  and  Subcomandante  Marcos.  This,  too,  is  a way  of 
communicating,  daily  and  permanently. 

An  Alternative  Model 

The  EZLN's  current  silence  has  a point:  to  strengthen  the  autonomy  of 


the  Zapatista  towns  and  the  Good  Government  Councils  in  the  caracoles,  to 
build  an  alternative  model  of  society. 

"If  we  do  nothing  for  ourselves,  we  are  finished,"  said  Comandante 
Bernal.  "After  more  than  10  years  of  war  and  20  of  organizing,  we  can't 
take  a single  step  back.  Everyone  must  move  forward.  We  don't  expect 
anything  from  the  bad  government.  From  the  international  community,  yes, 
but  we  expect  the  most  from  our  own  forces." 

Although  poverty  is  a common  feature  to  all  the  indigenous  towns  in 
Chiapas,  the  Zapatistas  know  that  they  are  better  off  than  before  in 
matters  of  education,  health,  housing,  roads,  production  and  communication. 
All  of  their  policies  are  based  on  three  words:  democracy,  liberty  and 
equality. 

They  build  their  own  schools,  roads,  economic  cooperatives,  hospitals, 
and  clinics  in  the  five  caracoles.  In  La  Realidad,  for  instance,  many 
houses  now  have  running  water  and  electricity,  thanks  to  a water  turbine 
in  a nearby  river.  Their  houses  are  generally  made  wood  with  aluminum 
roofs,  and  nearby  one  can  usually  firewood,  some  farm  animals  and  crops. 

The  Zapatista  towns  are  generally  orderly  and  clean.  There  are  signs 
everywhere  advising  people  to  preserve  the  local  ecology  and  environment. 

The  Tojolabal,  Tzotzil,  Tzetzal,  Choi,  Mocho',  Dacalteca,  Kanjobal  and 
other  indigenous  groups  that  live  in  the  EZLN's  caracoles  don't  aspire  to 
any  more  than  to  live  with  dignity,  liberty,  equality,  and  true  democracy. 

Comandante  Bernal,  in  an  interview  with  Narco  News,  told  us  that  the 
Zapatistas  are  dreamers  who  want  to  build  a model  of  a new  society.  In 
other  countries  as  well,  he  said,  people  are  rising  up  to  reclaim  the 
rights  of  those  who  have  no  voice. 

Here,  in  La  Realidad  and  other  Zapatista  towns  of  the  Lacondon  jungle, 
those  words  said  by  countless  people  in  different  countries  around  the 
world  - "another  nation  is  possible"  - become  more  of  a reality  each  day. 

* From  the  translation  by  Irlandesa,  Chiapas  Independent  Media  Center 

To  subscribe  to  this  list  send  a message  containing  the  words 
subscribe  chiapas95  (or  chiapas95-lite,  or  chiapas95-english,  or 
chiapas95-espanol)  to  majordomo@eco.utexas.edu.  Previous  messages  are 
available  from  http : //www. eco. utexas . edu/faculty/Cleaver/chiapas95 . html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
Economics,  Mailing  Lists. 
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Tribe,  county  dispute  jurisdiction 
By  K.E.  Sturgeon  III 
Miami  News-Record 
May  14,  2004 

QUAPAW  - A dispute  over  on-duty  Ottawa  County  deputies  carrying  weapons 
into  the  Quapaw  Tribe's  casino  has  left  approximately  600  residents  in 
Picher,  Quapaw  and  Cardin  with  limited  law  enforcement  protection  and 
services . 

"This  is  a mess  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
left  us  with,"  said  Neil  Wilson,  city  attorney  in  the  towns.  "The  law  is 
confusing  and  hard  to  understand." 

According  to  Ottawa  County  Undersheriff  Terry  Durborow,  the  argument 
comes  over  two  recent  visits  by  deputies  to  the  tribe's  casino  east  of 
Miami.  The  first  was  made  after  a nearby  home  was  burglarized  by  a man 
deputies  thought  might  be  armed.  Deputies  believed  the  man  could  have  been 
shot  by  a homeowner.  During  that  visit,  an  armed  and  uniformed  deputy  was 
permitted  to  walk  through  the  casino  to  see  if  a man  matching  the 


burglar's  description  was  hiding  there.  The  second  came  when  an  armed  and 
uniformed  deputy  went  to  the  casino  to  exchange  information  with  a federal 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  law  enforcement  officer  about  an  ongoing 
investigation . 

"The  deputy  was  told  if  he  wanted  to  be  in  the  casino  he  would  have  to 
surrender  his  weapon/'  Durborow  said.  "He  told  security  he  would  not  and 
left." 

Friday,  D.R.  Matthews,  the  vice-chairman  of  the  tribe's  business 
committee,  apparently  informed  both  the  sheriff's  department  and  the 
Ottawa  County  district  attorney's  office  that  deputies  would  not  be 
allowed  on  tribal  land  without  permission. 

That  caused  District  Attorney  Eddie  Wyant  to  issue  a memo  advising 
deputies  to  stay  off  tribal  property  unless  they  were  in  "hot  pursuit." 
Deputies  were  given  the  memo  during  the  Friday  afternoon  shift  change, 
Durborow  said. 

The  memo  came  after  Matthews  threatened  legal  action  against  the 
sheriff's  department,  Wyant  said.  The  tribe  was  granted  a permanent 
injunction  in  federal  court  in  1986  that  prevents  the  department  from 
interfering  with  their  gambling  operations. 

"That's  what  they  are  basing  this  on,"  Wyant  said.  "They  are  saying  the 
injunction  prevents  us  from  coming  onto  their  land  without  their 
permission  and  we  don't  agree.  We're  out  there  and  we  want  to  help  them, 
and  we  respect  them  and  their  rights,  but  their  land  is  part  of  Ottawa 
County.  We  haven't  done  anything  wrong.  We  went  out  there  looking  for  a 
non-Indian  suspect  and  we're  allowed  to  do  that." 

Matthews  has  not  returned  phone  calls  seeking  information  and  comment 
for  this  article. 

"I'm  not  sure  D.R.  understood  what  he  was  doing,"  Durborow  said.  "I 
think  he  just  doesn't  want  us  in  the  casino  with  guns,  but  that  he  didn't 
realize  we  also  provide  law  enforcement  services  in  Picher  and  Quapaw, 
where  the  tribe  has  a lot  of  land." 

Durborow  said  he  estimates  the  tribe  leases  about  300  lots  to 
residential  homeowners  in  the  towns  and  that  about  half  of  those  lots  are 
occupied  by  individuals  and  families  who  are  not  members  of  any  tribe. 

"We  have  jurisdiction  over  non-Indians  where  there  are  non-Indian 
victims  or  no  victims  even  if  the  crime  happens  on  Indian  land,"  Durborow 
said . 

The  ban  has  prevented  deputies  from  responding  to  calls  in  about  a third 
of  Quapaw,  where  they  supply  all  the  town's  law  enforcement  services,  and 
in  Picher  where  they  provide  limited  patrol  coverage  for  eight  to  12  hours 
a day.  Deputies  also  provide  patrol  services  in  Cardin  for  approximately 
200  residents. 

"West  of  Quapaw  Street,  even  the  streets  belong  to  the  tribe,"  said  Neal 
Watson,  Quapaw's  mayor.  "We  can't  even  supply  patrols  on  those  streets  on 
the  west  side  of  town." 

The  tribe  does  not  have  a law  enforcement  department. 

The  dispute  has  also  caused  two  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  law  enforcement 
officers  stationed  in  Miami  to  turn  in  their  deputy  commissions  so  they 
can  continue  to  respond  to  calls  on  Indian  land.  Without  the  commissions 
the  officers  are  limited  in  what  actions  they  can  take  once  off  tribal 
land  in  Ottawa  County,  where  nine  tribes  have  their  headquarters. 

"Any  calls  we  get  that  are  on  Indian  land  we  will  respond  to  those 
calls,"  said  David  Dohnson,  an  assistant  special  agent  in  charge  with  the 
bureau . 

Watson  said  he  is  seeking  a meeting  with  Dohn  Berrey,  the  chairman  of 
the  Quapaw  Tribe's  business  committee  and  the  tribe's  leader. 

"We  need  to  sit  down  and  talk  about  this  and  try  to  work  something  out," 
Watson  said.  "I  don't  think  anyone  wants  any  of  our  citizens  to  be  without 
law  enforcement . " 

Wyant  said  he  doubted  a solution  could  be  worked  out  through 
negotiations . 

"I'm  never  going  to  tell  an  officer,  and  the  sheriff  is  never  going  to 
tell  an  officer,  to  go  do  their  job  without  their  weapon,"  he  said.  "The 
deputies  have  a right  to  go  on  tribal  property  as  a law  enforcement 
officer  with  their  duty  weapon." 


Copyright  c.  2004  The  Miami,  OK  News-Record. 
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Navajo  Police  Chief  Fulton  resigns 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
May  13,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Navajo  Nation  Police  Chief  Dorothy  Fulton,  a 20-year 
veteran  officer,  has  resigned  over  political  differences  with  the  tribe, 
according  to  a letter  she  wrote  May  3 to  Navajo  Division  of  Public  Safety 
Executive  Director  Samson  Cowboy.  Her  last  day  is  Friday. 

Cowboy  was  on  travel  Wednesday  and  unavailable  to  answer  questions  on 
whether  the  department  was  being  reorganized  and  if  that  was  the  source  of 
the  political  differences. 

Copies  of  the  letter  were  given  to  Navajo  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr., 
Navajo  Council  Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan,  Navajo  Council  Public  Safety 
Committee  Chairwoman  Hope  MacDonald-Lonetree  and  committee  members  as  well 
as  Navajo  Police  district  commanders  reservationwide. 

"This  is  to  inform  you  of  my  decision  to  resign  my  position  as  the  chief 
of  police  effective  May  14,  2004,"  Fulton  wrote.  "While  I regret  having 
made  this  decision  for  countless  reasons,  due  to  the  current  political 
climate  there  are  irreconcilable  differences  that  led  me  to  my  decision." 

Her  letter,  which  also  praised  her  fellow  officers,  did  not  go  into 
further  detail. 

Fulton  gave  a verbal  report  to  the  Public  Safety  Committee  this  past 
Monday  in  Window  Rock.  Minutes  of  the  meeting  have  not  yet  been 
transcribed,  the  speaker's  office  said  Wednesday. 

Fulton  was  in  a meeting  Wednesday  and  unavailable  for  comment. 

A woman  answering  the  phone  at  Fulton's  office,  who  refused  to  identify 
herself,  confirmed  Fulton  had  resigned  and  that  her  last  day  was  Friday. 

The  woman  added  the  department  was  having  a going  away  party  for  Fulton 
from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Navajo  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Academy  in  Toyei,  Ariz.,  about  one  hour  west  of  Window  Rock. 

A message  left  for  Public  Safety  Committee  member  Shiprock  Delegate  Pete 
Ken  Atcitty  seeking  comment  was  not  returned  Wednesday  afternoon.  Council 
spokeswoman  Karen  Francis  was  on  leave  and  also  unavailable  for  comment. 

"Shirley  wishes  her  well  in  her  endeavors,"  Shirley  spokeswoman  Deana 
Dackson  said. 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Dudge  rejects  request  for  Looking  Cloud  mental  evaluation 
Associated  Press 
May  12,  2004 

SIOUX  FALLS,  South  Dakota  - A federal  judge  in  South  Dakota  has  rejected 


a request  for  a mental  evaluation  on  a man  serving  life  in  prison  for  the 
slaying  of  an  American  Indian  Movement  activist. 

The  lawyer  for  Arlo  Looking  Cloud  renewed  the  request  at  sentencing  last 
month . 

But  Dudge  Lawrence  Piersol  said  he  no  longer  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
case  because  the  final  judgment  has  already  been  entered. 

Looking  Cloud  and  John  Graham  were  charged  with  the  1975  killing  of  Anna 
Mae  Pictou  Aquash  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

Looking  Cloud  was  convicted  in  February.  Graham  has  pleaded  innocent  and 
plans  to  fight  extradition  from  Canada. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Duluth  News  Tribune. 
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Tell  a Native  American  Prisoner  someone  cares! 

The  following  is  a portion  of  the  list  of  Native  American  Prisoners 
incarcerated  in  prisons  throughout  the  United  States.  The  full  list 
is  found  at  the  Native  Prisoners  Pen  Pal  list  at  the  following  web  site: 
http://www.napn.us/ . 

The  list  is  compiled  from  contributions  by  Wotanging  Ikche  readers, 
other  friends  and  from  Kim  Foltz'  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
inmates.  My  thanks  to  Kim  Foltz  for  giving  this  list  a home  on  the  web. 

Name  DAWKINS  QUERTA 
Number  49769-008 
Birth  Date  5/12/77 
Address  USP  Lompoc 
3901  Klein  Blvd 
Lompoc,  CA  93436 
Nation/Tribe  Hualapai  Nation 

Comments:  I want  to  say  "whats  up!"  to  the  person  reading  this  page  on  this 
network.  Let  me  introduce  myself.  My  name  is  Dawkins  Querta.  I'm  25 
years  old.  I'm  a Native  American,  from  the  Hualapa  Tribe.  I come  out  of 
the  Big  AZ  (Arizona). 

Yeah  I am  locked  up  behind  these  walls  out  here  in  California.  I have 
been  here  for  several  years  now,  doing  my  usual  thing.  You  know,  staying 
busy. 

Not  having  much  contact  with  the  outs,  I finally  decided  to  get  with  my 
people  that  is  hooking  up  with  this  internet  web  site.  (Much  love  to 
them!).  I am  hoping  that  this  lil'  hookup  could  give  me  some  contact  out 
there  with  someone  who  is  "cool  like  that"  (when  I say  "someone"  I am 
talking  about  a female,  better  yet,  a woman!).  I'm  trying  to  holler  at  a 
woman  who  is  cool  like  that,  a woman  with  humor  and  enjoys  laughter,  a 
woman  who  isn't  afraid  of  trying  new  things,  or  different  things. 
Basically,  a woman  who  is  not  afraid  of  nothing.  A woman  who  expresses 
herself,  plus  her  "beauty".  But  for  real,  I would  like  to  know  a woman 
who  is  true  to  the  game.  Meaning,  that  you  are  true  to  yourself  and  your 
morals . 

So  if  you  are  any  one  of  these,  maybe  even  some,  or  all  of  them...  get 
at  me,  write  to  me  and  put  a smile  on  this  face.  All  I want  is  to  have  a 
pen  pal  and  some  correspondence.  Much  respect! 

Interests:  I am  interested  in  meeting  new  people,  and  to  find  out  their 
interests.  I'm  also  interested  in  fine  and  dandy  things  and  people. 


Name  MELVIN  YAZZIE 
Number  140873 
Birth  Date 

Address  ASPC  Lewis  - Buckley  Red  Yard 
P 0 Box  3400 
Buckey,  AZ  85326 


Nation/Tribe  Dine 

Comments:  I am  in  need  of  a down  sister  who  is  willing  to  help  a native 
pass  some  of  this  time.  I am  not  looking  for  love,  jkust  a pen  pal  to 
correspond  with.  I'm  26  years  old.  I have  long  dark  brown  hair,  weigh 
about  185  lbs  and  a straight  up  easy  going  guy. 

Interests:  A few  of  the  things  I like  to  do  at  times  include  writing  small 
time  poetry,  some  drawing  and  do  quite  a bit  of  reading.  I like  to  do  the 
best  I can  in  sharing  knowledge  or  lifting  one's  head  up  and  becoming 
strong  in  self  spirituality.  I mostly  go  with  the  flow  and  try  to  see  eye 
to  eye  with  others.  Though  I'm  not  humorous,  I make  others  laugh  every  now 
and  then. 


Name  RAY  PEDREGON  (EAGLE  BULL) 

Number  98969-011 
Birth  Date 

Address  USP  Lompoc  - C Unit 
3901  Klein  Blvd. 

Lompoc,  CA  93436 
Nation/Tribe  Oglala  Sioux 

Comments:  I am  a 36  year  old  Oglala  Sioux  from  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota. 

I'm  interested  in  meeting  honest,  down  to  earth  female  pen  pals. 

Interests:  I enjoy  playing  sports,  softball,  handball,  swimming,  and 
skiing.  I work  out  regularly  and  consider  myself  to  be  in  excellent  shape. 

I enjoy  reading  and  at  the  time  am  furthering  my  education  in  computers. 
With  that  short  intro.  I'll  say  bye,  and  I welcome  all  letters. 
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Asdzaa  Tliizhi' 

One  day  on  the  Western  Navajo,  just  East  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  at  a place 
on  Highway  89  not  far  from  Tuba  City  there  is  a placed  called  Gray 
Mountain.  Like  any  small  place  you  have  people  stoping  to  buy  gas  and  head 
on  down  the  road. 

There  were  some  old  Navajo  men  standing  around  there  visiting  with  each 
other.  There  was  Hosteen  Acothley  from  a place  call  the  Gap  who  was 
talking  in  a small  group  of  old  men  standing  near  the  door  to  the  store. 
There,  there  was  a Yellowman  from  Coppermine,  A Bedonie  from  Navajo 
Mountain  and  old  man  Sloan  from  up  by  Marble  Canyon  way  near  Page,  Arizona. 

They  stood  in  a group  with  worn  straw  hats  and  a Stetson  with  a silver 
band . 

Hosteen  Yellowman  said.  Way  over  by  Skeleton  Mesa,  one  of  those 
Blackhair  boys  came  home  maybe  two  or  three  weeks  ago  they  say... one  of 
Johnny  Blackhair's  boys... 

Acothley  said.  Yes  I head  about  that  boy,  what  was  he  called? 

Old  Man  Sloan,  Johnny  Blackhair,  the  one  called  Curly  Toes  from  Shonto, 

his  son . . . 

Yes,  that's  the  one.  His  son  came  home  from  California,  brought  a white 
girl  from  over  there.  There  was  a Sing  over  near  there,  by  Kaibeto  a 
little  ways  from  there... 

When  was  this? 

Probably  a few  days  ago,  maybe  two  three  weeks  ago,  I guess. 

This  woman  came  with  big  hair,  it  looked  white,  blonde  they  say  in  a big 

car  with  big  wheels  and  sat  there  they  say.  She  never  been  to  the  place 
before,  just  sat  there  while  he  went  in  and  visited. 

After  a while  the  people  there  said  to  him.  Why  don't  you  go  get  her  and 


bring  her  in  so  we  can  talk  to  her. 

He  said,  she  has  never  been  here  before,  she  doesn't  know  what  to  think 
of  the  place. 

Go  get  her,  and  so  the  women  followed  him  out  there  to  the  big  car  and 
spoke  to  her  and  she  got  out... 

Someone  cleared  a place  in  the  Chaoh-shade  house  for  her  and  brought 
some  stew  and  frybread.  Her  clothes  were  bright  colored  they  say,  yellow 
with  pink  pants,  some  said  she  looked  like  the  colors  of  dawn... 

She  sat  down  and  ate  the  food,  and  then  after  a while  she  went  out  of 
the  Chaoh  and  the  women  didn't  see  her  for  a long  time. 

Someone  said  where  did  she  go... taking  a look  outside  she  was  not  in  the 
car  and  was  not  in  the  crowd  looking  around. 

What  happened  to  her? 

There  was  a goat,  one  of  those  kind  that  likes  to  run  off,  so  it  was 
kept  around  the  house.  It  was  a billy  goat  with  small  horns.  It  followed 
the  old  lady  around... 

What  about  the  white  woman? 

She  went  to  the  outhouse  someone  said  and  didn't  come  out.  She  was  in 
there  for  a long  time,  it  sat  in  the  cedar  trees  a little  ways  away.  Some 
would  look  at  it  and  see  that  someone  was  in  there,  so  they  didn't  bother 
them. 

After  a long  time,  someone  said  what  is  wrong  with  her,  how  come  she  is 
staying  there  a long  time?  You  better  go  and  find  out  what  is  wrong  with 
her . . . 

Curly  Toes  son,  went  over  there  and  stood  by  the  door,  and  spoke  to  her 
to  find  out  what  is  wrong,  they  said. 

She  was  in  there,  and  she  was  afraid  to  come  out  they  say. 

Why? 

That  one,  the  old  goat  saw  that  woman  with  the  big  hair  when  she  got  out 
of  the  car  and  had  never  seen  anything  like  that  before  I guess,  a woman 
with  hair  all  puffed  up  and  white,  blonde  they  say  and  dressed  like  the 
colors  of  dawn.  That  goat  sat  there  and  watched  her  eat  they  say... when 
she  was  done... it  followed  her  to  the  outhouse,  some  say... 

That  goat  chased  her  inside  and  banged  his  head  against  the  door... when 
she  was  inside,  some  say.  She  sat  in  there  and  after  a while  every  time 
the  door  opened  the  goat  woud  run  up  and  ram  the  door  they  say... she  sat 
there  for  a long  time  and  the  goat  guarded  that  door  they  say. . . 

She  was  in  there  for  a long  time... some  say  maybe  three  or  four  songs.... 
an  hour  maybe  two  some  say. . . 

The  people  thought  she  must  be  sick  or  have  stomach  trouble. . .and  after 
a while  they  made  him.  Curly  Toes 'son  go  check  on  her. 

She  finally  came  out  they  say  and  went  back  to  the  big  car  and  wouldn't 
get  out  they  say  and  then  she  left  with  him  they  say.... 

The  old  men  stood  there  listening  to  this  talk,  there  by  Gray  Mountain 
Store.  Their  wrinkled  faces  seeing  this  as  spoke  about  this  Sing. . .they 
stood  there  listening  to  Old  Man  Acothley  saying  this  to  them. 

What  happened  then?  they  asked  him.  He  leaned  against  the  wall  and  gazed 
to  the  East  and  with  his  lips  pointed  over  to  the  front  of  the  store, 
where  a woman  was  coming  out  of  the  place,  a white  woman  with  big  hair. 

Old  Man  Acothley  said,  there  she  goes  walking  right  there... 

The  group  of  old  men  turned  and  looked  toward  the  gas  pumps  and  could 
see  her  walking  just  over  there. 

What  is  she  called,  they  said. 

Asdzaa  Tliizhi'-  the  Goat  Woman... and  they  laughed. 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  — - 

Date:  Mon,  17  May  2004  08:34:45  -1000 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  May  17-23 


MEI 


(May) 

(Ikiiki) 

17 

A lei  of  blessings  I weave  for  you. 

18 

Come  to  me  in  the  first  light  of  dawning,  when  all  things  are  begun  anew. 

19 

The  setting  sun  flashes  briefly  green  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

20 

The  islands  rise  up  from  the  ocean  floor  to  greet  the  sky! 

21 

The  wind  and  the  rain  join  together  to  create  life. 

22 

Life  always  reveals  new  possibilities. 

23 

Feast  upon  the  riches  of  the  land. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Rustywire  Verse:  Navajo  Flowers"  

Date:  Tue,  Apr  22:09:25  2003  08:12:44  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : NAVA30  FLOWERS" 

www . geocities . com/ rustywire/love/ flowers . html 

Navajo  Spaceships-  Heart  Songs 

— lust  a Taste  of  Life,  Love  and  Dreams,  Prose  & Poetry 
by  Dohn  Rustywire,  Navajo 

Navajo  Flowers 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

The  smell  of  sage  and  the  colors  of  it  come  to  mind  in  full  bloom,  with 
yellow  and  green.  I have  seen  it  rustling  in  the  wind  and  scent  is  sweet 
to  have  when  you  have  not  been  home  for  a while.  I can  also  see  Indian 
paintbrush  with  lavender  flowers,  used  for  dyeing  wool  and  making  black 
paint  for  pottery,  but  it  also  smells  good.  I also  see  the  small  yellow 
petals,  tiny  some  would  say  on  Navajo  Tea.  I don't  know  it's  scientific 
name  but  I know  it's  smell  and  if  I could  I would  pick  a handful  along 
with  some  sage  and  paintbrush  and  carry  it  from  my  homeland  to  you.  There 
are  simple  small  flowers  but  yet  they  glow  with  life  in  this  hard  land, 
giving  life,  color  and  beauty  to  me.  I can  see  the  small  pettles  on  the 
flower,  yellow  and  small  used  to  make  a soothing  drink.  I can  have  a cup 
of  the  sweet  tea  it  makes  and  will  have  a cup  to  celebrate  life.  There  is 
no  rose  in  the  world  that  can  compare  to  the  smell  of  sage  in  Navajoland.. 
..  yes  it  smells  sweet  in  the  breeze. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE;  Language  Fair  strives  to  save  dying  Languages"  

Date:  Wed,  12  May  2004  08:11:51  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" TRADITIONAL  TONGUES" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. nati vet imes . com/~displayarticle&article_id=4421 

Language  Fair  strives  to  save  dying  languages 


Efforts  to  support  traditional  speakers 
SANTE  FE  NM 
May  11,  2004 

On  May  15,  the  Fifth  Native  Youth  Language  Fair  and  Poster  Contest  will 
honor  living  languages  and  the  young  people  who  are  keeping  them  alive. 

The  Youth  Language  Fair  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Indian  School  and  will  feature  young  people  performing,  singing 
or  conversing  in  their  original  Tribal  languages.  Additionally,  children 
and  teens  will  draw  posters  and  comic  strips  to  illustrate  this  year's 
theme,  "Learning  from  Our  Elders." 

The  fair  is  the  brainchild  of  the  Santa  Fe-based  Indigenous  Language 
Institute  (ILI),  which  serves  as  a national  center  that  supports  Tribes 
around  the  country  in  preserving  original  languages.  Of  the  300  languages 
that  existed  when  Columbus  came  to  the  Americas,  it's  estimated  that  only 
175  survive,  with  only  50  being  learned  by  children.  If  the  situation  does 
not  change  in  the  next  50  years,  only  20  languages  could  survive. 

The  Youth  Language  Fair  recognizes  young  people  who  are  helping  to 
preserve  their  original  language  and  culture.  It  is  open  for  children 
preschool  to  19  years  of  age. 

Back  for  the  fifth  time  as  master  of  ceremonies  will  be  actor  Wes  Studi, 
a Cherokee  speaker  and  star  of  PBS'  hit  mysteries,  "Thief  of  Time"  and 
"Skinwalkers . " 

The  language  fair  started  small  with  just  a handful  of  children 
participating  and  grew  to  more  than  200  children  taking  part  in  language 
presentations  in  2002,  and  some  450  participating  in  the  language  fair, 
poster  contest  and  powwow. 

Flowever,  as  donations  to  nonprofits  dried  up  around  the  country,  the  ILI 
had  to  halt  the  language  fair  in  2003  because  it  had  no  money  to  stage  the 
popular  event,  said  director  Inee  Yang  Slaughter. 

"Those  were  tough  times,"  Slaughter  said.  "But  we  have  a renewed  vision 
and  solid  seed  money  to  put  on  the  fair,  so  we  are  back  stronger  than 
ever. " 

The  language  fair  has  attracted  participants  from  as  far  away  as  North 
Carolina,  and  also  has  given  birth  to  language  fairs  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  including  the  Oneida  and  Comanche  nations. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 

"RE : Press  Release:  Smoke  Signals"  

Date:  Thu,  13  May  2004  02:47:11  -0400 
From:  Dan  Smoke  <dsmoke@uwo.ca> 

Sub j : Press  Release 

News  Release 

POPULAR  SMOKE  SIGNALS  RADIO  & WEB  SHOW  WINS  TOP  AWARD  FOURTH  TIME 
By  G.  Campbell  McDonald 
Native  News  Network  of  Canada 

LONDON  - Dan  and  Mary  Lou  Smoke's  special  recipe  for  a successful 
community  radio  show  - a blending  of  traditional  Native  lore  and  modern 
news  broadcasting  --  has  won  renewed  recognition  for  the  London  couple's 
"Smoke  Signals"  program  broadcast  weekly  on  CHRW  94.9  FM  Radio  Western  and 
webcast  on  the  Internet  at  www.chrwradio.com. 

In  April,  the  show  was  recognized  as  "Outstanding  Multicultural  Program 
for  2004"  at  the  CHRW  Radio/TV  Awards  presentations.  The  occasion  marked 
"Smoke  Signals'"  second  consecutive  win  and  fourth  year  overall  as  title 
holder.  The  popular  magazine-style  program  is  heard  on  Sundays  from  6:00 
to  8:00  p.m.  on  The  University  of  Western  Ontario's  FM  station,  which  was 
ranked  in  2003  as  "#1  Campus  and  Community  Radio  Station  in  Canada." 

The  Smokes'  ingredients  for  their  award-winning  recipe? 

Dan:  "Every  week  we  try  to  give  the  public  a look  into  our  world  in  Indian 
Country,  giving  voice  to  our  traditional  perspectives  and  protocols.  We  do 
a half  hour  of  First  Nations  music,  a half  hour  of  First  Nations  arts  and 
announcements  (sometimes  an  interview  with  an  artist),  and  a half  hour  of 


First  Nations  public  affairs  and  current  events  coverage  and  commentary.  In 
the  last  half  hour  we  share  some  of  our  traditional  teachings  and  our 
knowings  from  our  elders." 

Mary  Lou:  "Evidently,  people  enjoy  hearing  what  we  have  to  say  about  our 
world  and  our  Native  culture.  We  get  feedback  in  conversations  when  people 
stop  us  to  talk  on  the  street,  and  we  also  hear  from  people  online.  These 
exchanges  are  very  gratifying  learning  experiences  for  us.  The  e-mails  come 
in  from  across  Canada  and  U.S.  states  as  close  as  Dayton,  Ohio  and  as  far 
away  as  Del  Rio,  Texas;  Tempe,  Arizona  and  San  Francisco,  California.  So 
we  know  we  have  a wide  following  and  we  appreciate  and  value  that  a lot." 

Mario  Circelli,  past  station  manager  of  CFIRW,  adds:  "The  Smokes  take  their 
show  very  seriously.  They  are  always  travelling.  They  go  to  powwows  and 
other  ceremonies  all  over  North  America  and  report  on  them."  Circelli  is 
the  driving  force  behind  CHRW's  award-winning  programming  who  launched  the 
couple  when  he  asked  them  to  host  "Smoke  Signals"  in  1991. 

Elder  Art  Solomon,  now  deceased,  gave  the  Smokes  his  seal  of  approval  on 
their  performance  as  Native  communicators  and  cultural  interpreters  in  one 
of  his  last  interviews  on  "Smoke  Signals."  Fie  said:  "It's  time  for  us  to 
tell  our  own  stories.  For  too  long,  we  have  had  the  white  man  tell  our 
story  and  now  it's  our  turn,  it's  our  turn  to  talk  and  it's  their  turn  to 
listen . " 

-30- 

We  welcome  your  feedback  and  First  Nations  news  items. 

Dan  Smoke-Asayenes  & Mary  Lou  Smoke-Asayenes  Kwe 
Radio  Western  CFIRW  94.9  FM  www.chrwradio.com 
Smoke  Signals  First  Nations  Radio  dsmoke@uwo . ca 
Sundays  6:00  - 8:00  p.m.  Eastern  DST 
Tel:  519  659-4682  Fax:  519  453-3676 

Smoke  Signals  Radio 
#61-1290  Sandford  St. 

LONDON,  Ontario  N5V  3Y2 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  17  May  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Date:  Tue,  11  May  2004  00:06:43  -0500 
From:  aesitsi-icg@webtv.net  (Dale  Mitchell) 

Sub j : Portland,  TN  Powwow 

Please  run  the  following  event  announcement  prior  to  the  weekend  of  May  22. 
Feel  free  to  edit  for  space.  If  you  have  any  questions  you  may  call  one  of 
the  contacts  listed  in  the  release.  Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  this 
release  via  e-mail  to:  aesitsi-icg@webtv.net 
Thank  you. 

Dale  Mitchell 

****PRESS  RELEASE****PRESS  RE LEASE**** PRESS  RELEASE**** 

PORTLAND,  TN  --  The  Alliance  for  Native  American  Indian  Rights 
will  host  the  7th  Annual  "Flonor  the  Ancestors  Festival  Powwow" 
at  Bottom  View  Farm,  185  Wilkerson  Lane,  Portland,  TN,  on  Saturday 
Sunday,  May  22-23,  2004.  Please  join  us  to  help  celebrate  this  annual 
festival  with  a weekend  of  authentic  Native  American  Arts  Crafts, 


Drumming, Intertribal  Dancing,  Storytelling,  Live  Music  courtesy  of 
Singing  Wolf  Records,  Authentic  Indian  Food,  and  More! 

Hours  are  9:00am  - 9:00pm  on  Saturday,  and  10:00am  -6:00pm  on  Sunday. 

A Bonfire  Potluck  Social  will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening,  and  it  is  open 
to  the  public. 

Host  Drum  will  be  Medicine  River  Singers. 

Guest  Drums  include  Battle  Creek  Singers  and  Other  Drums 

Dancers  are  welcome.  Head  Man  - Kenny  Petty,  Head  Lady  - Dili  Smith, 

Head  Veteran  - Shawn  Longfeather,  Arenda  Director  - Doug  Kirby, 

Emcee  - Scott  Crisp.  Admission  is  $5  for  adults,  $3  for  children  ages  6-12, 
and  free  for  children  5 under.  Seniors  (over  60)  and  Students  with  valid  ID 
are  admitted  for  $1.00. 

The  Alliance  is  a non-profit  organization  dedicated  to  teaching  about 
American  Indian  cultures  and  the  preservation  protection  of  Native  American 
burial  sites. 

ANAIR  is  a member  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  For  more  information 
a map  to  the  event,  please  visit  http://www.anairtn.org 
or  call  Dale  Mitchell  615-292-3643,  Tanya  Touchstone  615-361-7830, 
or  Pat  or  Debbie  Cummins  615-874-1435. 


Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  GA 
Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

ALL  VETERANS  INVITED! ! ! 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Grand  Entry  Sat  12  Noon  Sun  1 PM 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Guest  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Head  Man:  Derry  Smith 

Head  Lady:  Ellen  Rasco 

Emcee:  Gary  Smith 

AD:  Tommy  Smith 

No  Drugs,  Alcohol  or  bad  attitudes. 

Bring  your  blankets  and  lawn  chairs. 

Info:  Doey  Pierce  404  377  4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Derry  Lang  256  492  5217 


Dune  4-6,  2004 

Blackwater  Creek  American  Indian  Festival  and  Pow-wow 

At  Black  Water  Creek  RV  Park 

off  Airport  Road  & Curry  Highway  (Hwy.  257) 

Dasper,  Alabama 

This  event  is  sponsored  by  Native  American  Girl  Scout  Troop  #389 
and  Aracoma  Boy  Scout  Drum  and  Dance  Team. 

Admission  donation:  $5.00  - adults;  $1.00  for  Seniors  & students. 
Head  Man:  Bill  Dolly  (Ojibwa); 

Head  Lady:  Betsy  Dolly  (Echota  Cherokee); 

Head  Veteran:  don  Nelson  (Potawami): 

Dunior  Head  Man:  TBD; 

Dunior  Head  Lady:  TBD; 

Arena  Director:  Little  Hawk  Gatty  (Cherokee); 

Emcee:  Dohn  Ferguson  (Creek); 

Storyteller:  Vickie  King  (Cherokee  Tribe  of  NE  Alabama) 
and  Steve  Bison  (CRIC); 

Host  Northern  Drum:  TBD; 

Host  Southern  Drum:  Caney  Creek  Singers; 

Invited  Drums  include:  Gun  Powder  River  singers; 

Aracoma  Lightning  Singers  & NoNaMe  Singers. 

All  traditional  drums  are  welcome. 

Ambassador  contest  for  those  age  11  to  21  at  time  of  event. 

This  is  for  males  and  females. 

Contact  kcooper@uabmc.edu  related  to  details. 

Gourd  dance  will  be  available  at  10  AM  on  Saturday 


and  12  Noon  on  Sunday. 

Prayer  Circle  will  be  conducted  by  Paul  Whitehawk  & Elizabeth  Lightwalker 
Host  Motel:  Holiday  Inn  Express  205-302-6400  ($57.00  + tax); 

RV  camping  is  $12.00  per  night,  tent  camping  is  $5.00  per  night. 

Schedule : 

Friday:  gates  open  at  4pm,  Call-in  Songs  & Opening  Ceremonies  at  6 PM, 
Social  Dancing  begins  at  7 PM,  Round  Robin  Trade  Blanket  at  9:30  PM. 
Saturday:  Gates  Open  at  9 AM;  Grand  Entry  at  10:30  AM,  Benefit 
Auction/Flute  Playing/Story  Telling  begin  at  2 PM,  Dancing  resumes  at  3 
PM,  Benefit  Auction/Storytelling  at  5 PM,  Evening  Grand  Entry  at  6 PM, 
Round  Robin  Trade  Blanket  at  9:30  PM. 

Sunday:  Gates  Open/Church  Services  at  10  AM,  Benefit  Auction  at  noon. 
Grand  Entry  at  1 PM,  Closing  at  4:30pm. 

For  more  information,  call  Karen  Cooper  at  205-648-2529 
Paul  Eulenstein  at  205-221-9071 
E-mail  kcooper@uabmc.edu 

Or  check  out  the  website  at  http://children.laccesshost.com 
The  Blackwater  Creek  site  is  a beautiful  one,  with  RV  sites  and 
primitive  camping  areas  along  a creek.  The  RV  park  was  developed  from  a 
family  farm  owned  by  Mr  Deavor's  father  and  grandfather.  He  developed 
it  to  do  Blue  grass  festivals  and  it  is  only  3 years  old.  On  the  hill 
up  from  the  RV  sites  is  the  showers  and  the  dance  circle.  There  is 
electricitry  at  this  area  and  limited  water  hook-up. 


Date:  Thursday,  April  29,  2004  03:07  am 
From:  Dale  Mitchell  <aesitsi-icg@webtv . net> 

Sub j : May  Events 

The  following  are  more  listings  of  Native  American  events.  Please  feel 
free  to  share  with  others.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  receive  these  listings, 
send  an  e-mail  to  aesitsi-icg@webtv.net  & ask  to  be  removed  from  the 
mailing  list. 

May  22-23:  7th  Annual  Honor  the  Ancestors  Festival  - to  be  held  at 
Bottom  View  Farm,  185  Wilkerson  Lane,  Portland,  TN.  Sponsored  by  The 
Alliance  for  Native  American  Indian  Rights,  this  festival  will  feature 
Intertribal  Dancing,  storytelling,  authentic  Native  American  arts  & 
crafts,  live  music  from  Native  American  violinist  Arvel  Bird,  flute 
playing,  Lacie's  Frybread,  and  more.  There  will  be  a Potluck  Social  & 
Bonfire  on  Saturday  night. 

Emcee:  Scott  Crisp;  Host  Drum:  Medicine  River  Singers;  Guest  Drums: 
Battle  Creek  Singers  & T.B.A.;  Head  Man:  Kenny  Petty;  Head  Lady:  3ill 
Smith;  Head  Veteran:  Shawn  Longfeather;  Dunior  Head  Man:  Joseph  Cummins; 
Junior  Head  Lady:  Leah  Briggs;  Arena  Director:  Doug  "Red"  Kirby; 

Festival  Princess:  Elizabeth  Novem.  Guest  Drums  are  welcome.  Hours: 
Saturday,  9:00am  - 9:00pm;  Sunday,  10:00am  - 6:00pm. 

Admission:  $5.00  - adults;  $3.00  - children  ages  6-12;  $1.00  - Seniors 
(60+);  5 & under  admitted  free.  Vendors  by  invitation  only.  Vendor 
contact:  Diane  Gill  (877)  789-0367.  For  all  other  information,  call  Pat 
or  Debbie  Cummins  at  (615)  874-1435  or  visit  www.anairtn.org.  There  is 
free  primitive  camping  on-site,  but  there  are  no  hookups  for  RV's.  There 
is  no  Host  Motel  this  year,  but  the  following  hotels  are  members  of  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce:  (Franklin,  KY)  Franklin  Executive  Inn, 

3894  Nashville  Road,  (270)  586-3291;  Hampton  Inn  of  Franklin,  4010 
Nashville  Road  (270)  598-8001;  Holiday  Inn  Express,  3811  Nashville  Road, 
(270)  586-5090;  (Gallatin,  TN)  Hampton  Inn  of  Gallatin,  980  Village 
Green  Crossing,  (615)  206-9595;  (White  House,  TN)  Holiday  Inn  Express, 
354  Hester  Lane,  (615)  672-7200. 

Also  in  progress  May  21-22  (the  day  before  & the  Saturday  of  the 
festival)  is  the  Highway  52  Yard  Sale,  covering  about  52  miles  from 
1-65,  Exit  117,  going  thru  Portland,  Westmoreland,  Lafayette  & Red 
Boiling  Springs  to  the  Clay  County  Line.  For  more  information,  contact 
the  Macon  Co.  Chamber  of  Commerce  615-666-5885,  Portland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  615-325-9032,  Westmoreland  Chamber  of  Commerce  615-644-2147  or 


check  for  updates  at  www.TN52.com. 

To  get  to  the  powwow,  take  1-65,  Exit  117  & go  east  on  Hwy.  52  until  it 
intersects  with  Hwy.  109.  Turn  right  on  Hwy.  109  & follow  it  for  2 miles 
until  you  reach  Hwy.  76.  Turn  right  at  Hwy.  76  & go  2 miles  to  Wilkerson 
Lane.  At  this  point  you  should  see  a round  "Bottom  View  Farm"  sign.  Turn 
right  here  & go  0.7  miles  to  the  festival  grounds.  Powwow  signs  will  be 
posted  along  the  route. 

May  29-30:  Indian  Festival  to  Honor  All  Veterans  - to  be  held  at 
Tennessee  Valley  RV  Park  on  U.S.  Hwy.  64  near  Frankewing,  TN  (across 
from  the  Super-8  Motel).  Hosted  by  The  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & 
Warrior  Society  and  the  UCAN  Veterans  Society  Honor  Guard.  Sponsored  by 
Tennessee  Valley  RV  Park.  Pets  welcome  on  leash. 

Admission  is  $5.00  per  car.  Public  is  invited.  All  dancers  are  welcome. 
Host  Drum:  TBA;  Head  Man:  Derry  Smith;  Head  Lady:  Ellen  Rosco;  Emcee: 

Gary  Smith;  Arena  Director:  Derry  Lang.  Camping,  showers  & updated 
restrooms  on  site.  The  festival  will  include  Drumming  & Intertribal 
Dancing,  storytelling,  flute  playing,  arts  & crafts,  demonstrations,  and 
Special  Tribute  to  All  Veterans. 

Getting  there:  take  1-65,  Exit  14  onto  Hwy.  64  East.  The  campground 
will  come  up  shortly  on  your  right.  Info:  Derry  Lang  (256)  492-5217  or 
Daniel  Green  (423)  339-3542. 

May  31:  Nashville  National  Cemetery  Memorial  Day  Observance  - at 
Nashville  National  Cemetery,  1420  Gallatin  Road  in  Madison,  1/4  mile 
north  of  Briley  Parkway.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  will  have  a "Wreath 
Laying"  ceremony  at  the  Main  Flagpole  at  10:00am  in  honor  of  our 
veterans . 

The  Medicine  River  Singers  & Cherokee  flutist  Barry  Bloodworth  will  be 
performing  Native  American  songs  from  noon  until  12:45pm.  Patriotic  band 
music  will  follow  at  1:00pm  featuring  vocalist,  Mrs.  Deanette  White. 
Activities  will  conclude  with  a program  at  2:00pm  featuring  guest 
speaker  Dim  Cooper,  U.S.  Representative  from  the  5th  Congressional 
District . 
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Updated  March  11,  2004 

May  28  - 31,  2004:  De-Un-Da-Ga  30th  Annual  Memorial  Day  Pow  Wow.  Custaloga 
Tov  Scout  Reservation,  Carlton,  PA.  For  more  information  call  814-833  3235 
Tim  McFarland  or  e-mail:  timcfarland@yahoo.com 

May  29  - 30,  2004:  Eastern  Delaware  Nations  Whispering  Maples  Powwow 
Lovelton,  PA. 

Dune  4-6,  2004:  Blackwater  Creek  American  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow. 
Dasper,  Alabama. 

Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  Eastern  Deleware  Nations  Powwow  Forksville,  PA. 

Dune  18  - 20,  2004:  AICA  of  North  Carolina  26th  Annual  Powwow  Union  Grove 
North  Carolina.  For  more  information  contact  Ed  De  Torres  at:  exdt@webtv. 


Dune  26,  2004:  Renaissance  St.  Louis  and  the  City  of  Wentzville  Mo.  Are 
sponsoring  a one  day  Traditional  Dance  at  Rotary  Park  in  Wentzville,  MO. 
You  can  check  this  dance  out  at  their  web  site:  http://rebirthpowwow. 
homestead.com  Pow  wow  fliers,  maps  and  all  contact  information  is  located 
there . 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds 
Danville,  Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 


important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

MAY  2 0 0 4 

May  21-23:  7th  Annual  Insights  Spirit  Encampment 
Location:  Nassaki  3,  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park,  St  Rd  49,  Chesterton,  IN 
Contact:  Karla,  phone:  219-531-8775,  email:  tigerhawkkc@msn.com 
Event  Detail:  2 nights  and  3 days  of  camping,  community,  ceremony, 
drumming,  building  a medicine  wheel,  and  more.  Email  or  call  for  further 
information . 

May  22-23:  12th  Annual  Monacan  Powwow 
Location:  Route  130,  6 miles  west  of  Route  29  in  Elon,  VA 
Event  Detail:  Admission:  $7  for  Adults,  $5  for  Seniors,  $3  for  Children 
5-12,  5 and  under  free.  See  website  for  details.  Directions:  From 
Charlottesville,  take  Route  29  - 60  miles  south  take  a right  onto  Route 
130j  From  Lynchburg,  take  Route  29  - 10  miles  north  take  a left  onto  Route 
130j  From  1-81,  take  exit  175  for  Natural  Bridge  - 30  miles  east  of 
Natural  Bridge  on  Route  130. 

ATTENTION  DANCERS:  Day-Money  For  Native  Dancers  Totaling  $5,000.  We  will 
pay  NATIVE  DANCERS  the  following  amounts  for  dancing  both  days:  First  40 
Dancers  18  and  Over:  $100,  First  20  Dancers  8 thru  18:  $50,  First  10 
Dancers  under  age  8:  $10.  Money  will  be  paid  at  the  end  of  Powwow  on 
Sunday. 

Contact:  Monacan  Tribal  Office,  phone:  434-946-0389, 
email:  MNation538@aol.com 

May  22-23:  Gathering  of  People 

Location:  Skye's  Spirit  Wildlife  Rehab  & Ed  Center  Facility,  889  Farron 
Surrena  Rd,  Harrisville,  PA  16038 

Event  Detail:  This  Gathering  is  to  honor  our  Earth  Mother  and  to  raise 
funds  for  the  care  of  injured  and  orphaned  wildlife  at  Skye's  Spirit 
Wildlife  Rehab  & Ed  Center.  There  will  be  a live  birds  of  prey  display. 
Grandmother  Doris  Riverbird  Woman  will  be  storytelling.  White  Panther  will 
have  a Native  American  Martial  Arts  Demo  and  Display,  Great  Vendors, 

Native  Foods  and  a release  of  a rehabilitated  bird  of  prey  provided  one  is 
ready  and  the  weather  is  good. 

Contact:  Maryjane  Angelo,  phone:  814-786-9677, 
email:  skyespirit@pathway.net 

May  28-30:  Feast  of  the  Flowering  Moon 
Location:  Yoctangee  Park,  Downtown  Chillicothe,  Chillicothe,  OH  45601 
Event  Detail:  This  is  a three  day  event  involving  the  entire  city  of 
Chillicothe.  Come  and  enjoy  Native  American  Music,  Dancing,  Food,  Arts  & 
Crafts,  Story  Telling,  Educational  Demonstrations  and  much  more.  Three 
Drums:  Mingo  River,  SouthEastern  WaterSpider  and  Souther  Singers.  Special 
Guest:  Douglas  BlueFeather,  2002  & 2003  NAMMY  Winner.  Joseph  FireCorw, 

2003  NAMMY  Winner.  Native  Violinst  Arvel  Bird  of  Singing  Wolf  Records.  See 
website  for  details. 

Contact:  Gregg  Downing,  phone:  614-882-4957, 
email:  sciotowhitewolf@aol.com 

May  28-31:  30th  Annual  De-Un-Da-Ga  Memorial  Day  Powwow 
Location:  Custalogatown  Scout  Reservation,  Carlton,  PA 

Event  Detail:  Northern  Traditional  Pine  Covered  Dance  Arbor.  See  website 


for  complete  detail. 

Contact:  Email:  info@langundowi.org 


May  29-30:  5th  Annual  Grand  Pow-Wow  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
Location:  Van  Buren  County  Fairgrounds,  Clinton,  AR  72031 
Event  Detail:  Competition  Dancing  - $5000  prize  money 
Contact:  Cliff  Bishop,  phone:  918-336-9217, 
email:  lostcherokee@netscape.net 

May  29-30:  Memorial  Day  Gourd  Dance 
Location:  Community  Center  Gym,  Mescalero,  NM  88340 
Event  Detail:  TBA 

Contact:  Clar  Eyelash/Dudy  Lester,  phone:  505-464-6245/8880,  email: 
ceyelash@yahoo . com 

May  29-31:  4rd  Annual  Trade  Fair  & Festival 
Location:  Trout  Run  Park,  Trout  Run,  PA  17763 

Event  Details:  Opening  ceremonies  1pm  daily.  Native  and  colonial  crafts 
for  sale.  Native  foods.  Trade  session  Saturday  night  til  ? Tomahawk 
throwing  contest  pays  3 places.  Free  Admission!  Honest  to  Goodness  Neutral 
Ground.  Open  to  All  Who  Come  in  a Good  Way. 

Contact:  R.  Stray  Wolf,  phone:  570-995-5177,  email:  rstraywolf@msn . com 

May  29-31:  22nd  Annual  Moon  When  The  Ponies  Shed  Powwow 
Location:  Franklin  Co.  Fairgrounds,  4100  Columbia  Rd.,  Hilliard,  OH  43026 
Event  Detail:  MC-Derry  Dearly,  AD-Ken  Irwin  Sr.,  Head  Vet-Roger  Campbell, 
Headman-Dasper  Mithlo,  Head  Woman-Robin  Bowen,  Host  Drum-Many  Voice,  Co- 
-Host-Whitehawk,  Co-Host-Thunderboyz . 

Contact:  NAICCO,  phone:  614-443-6120,  email:  naicco@aol.com 
DUNE  2004 

Dun  4-5  - Alabama-Coushatta  36th  Annual  Contest  Powwow 
Location:  Livingston,  TX 

Event  Detail:  Host  Southern:  Cozad,  Host  Northern:  Stoney  Creek,  AD: 
Darrell  Goodwill,  HD:  Roland  Poncho,  (me  & head  gourd-tba.  Head  Man  & 
Lady-picked  daily  Friday  & Saturday  Schedules:  2pm  Open,  registration,  4pm 
Gourd  Dance,  5pm  Dinner  Break  (dancers,  singers,  families),  6pm  Gourd  Dane, 
7pm  Grand  Entry  (point  system  starts)  all  categories  + drum  contest  + 
special  contests  throughout  powwow  weekend  *A/C  reservation  ballpark  on 
Hwy  190  between  Livingston  & Woodville,  TX.  90  miles  North  of  Houston. 
Admission  & Registration  $5  (3yrs  & under  & tiny  tots  free)  Free  parking 
^hotels:  Holiday  Inn  Express  (936)  327-9600  / Park  Inn  International  (936) 
327-2525  / Econo  Lodge  (936)  327-2451. 

Contact:  ,Mary  Williams,  phone:  936-329-8906,  email  ccwl979@excite.com 

Dun  4-6  - 2004  Wolf  River  Celebration 
Location:  Shawano,  WI 

Event  Detail:  An  Educational/Cultural  Event,  Drum  Contest,  Call  for 
Detailed  Info. 

Contact:  Susan  Greengrass  Sader,  phone:  715-526-8007,  email: 
wolf rivercelebration@hotmail . com 

Dun  4-6  - 2nd  Annual  Mother  Earth  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Shumway  Hill  Rd.,  Mt.  Upton,  NY 

Event  Detail:  Competition  Pow  Wow  on  Sat.  for  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  places 
for  ribbons.  First  Light  Singers  is  the  host  drum.  All  dancers,  drummers, 
vendors,  storytellers,  flute  players,  and  hoop  dancers  are  welcome.  Vendor 
fee  $40  without  dancers,  $35  with  dancers.  Pot  luck  supper  Sat.  following 
the  pow  wow.  Camping  is  available,  sorry,  no  electric. 

Contact:  phone  (607)  843-7429email : waukea@nativeweb.net 

Dun  4-6  - 18th  Annual  Red  Earth  Festival 
Location:  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Event  Detail:  The  Annual  Red  Earth  Festival  was  conceived  in  1986  to 


showcase  Oklahoma  artists.  Original  works  of  art  by  250  of  the  world's 
best  artists  will  be  featured  in  the  Red  Earth  juried  art  show  and  sale. 

Art  market  hours  are  Friday  & Saturday  10-7pm  Sunday-11-5  pm  Listen  to  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  the  most  accomplished  Native  American  drum  groups  in  the 
world  as  both  northern  and  southern  style  dancers  compete  for  $55,000  in 
prizes.  A magnificent  Grand  Entry  at  noon  on  Friday  signals  the  opening  of 
the  highly  competitive  dance  competitions.  Dance  Competition  hours  are  12 
noon  to  11  pm  Friday  & Saturday,  noon  to  8 pm  Sunday 
Contact:  phone:  405-427-5228,  email:  dalexander@redearth .org 

Dun  4-6:  12th  Annual  White  Florse  Spring  Wacipi 
Location:  Chief  White  Horse  Arena,  South  of  Village,  White  Horse,  SD 
57661 

Event  Detail:  MC-Richard  Charging  Eagle,  AD-  Doe  Lafferty,  Contest  money 
in  all  catagories  jr-teens-adults,  tiny  tots  and  golden  age;  paid  daily. 
Chairmans  traditional  special  in  honor  of  Harold  Frazier,  too  many  other 
specials  to  list.  Feeds,  daily  showers  available;  running  water  on  grounds. 
Contact:  David  Miner,  phone:  605-733-2694,  email:  elkwarrior@yahoo. com 

Dun  5-6:  23rd  Annual  Yuba-Sutter  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Yuba  Community  College,  2088  N.  Beale  Road,  Marysville,  CA 
95901 

Event  Detail:  Dun5  Noon  - 10  pm  Dun6  Noon  - 6 pm  Free  Admission 
Contact:  Pat  Bennett,  phone:  530  749-6196,  email:  jgraham@mjusd . kl2 . ca . us 

Dun  5-6  - 4th  Annual  Honoring  the  Lost  Nation 
Location:  Eastlake,  OH 

Event  Detail:  Gates  Open:  10  am  each  day  Grand  Entry:  12  pm  each  day. 
Admission:  $4  - Adults/$6  - 2 day  pass.  $1  off  admission  with  donation  of 
canned  goods  or  blanket.  Children  accompanied  by  adult  - Free.  No  charge 
for  elders  Directions:  Take  1-71  North,  1-77  North  or  1-271  North  to  1-90. 
From  1-90,  take  Rt.  91  North  to  end.  Turn  right  (east)  on  Lakeshore  Rd. 

(Rt.  283)  to  Erie  Road.  Proceeds  to  support  education  and  betterment  of 
Native  American  Youth  and  their  families!  THIS  IS  A NON-PROFIT  EVENT! 
Contact:  Bear  Plummer,  phone:  440-951-1028,  email:  debandbear@hotmail.com 

Dun  5-6  - 2nd  Annual  POW  WOW  Woburn 
Location:  Woburn,  MA 

Event  Detail:  Come  join  us  at  the  gathering  at  Berry  Meadow.  Venders, 
crafters,  dancers  and  singers  are  invited  to  take  part  in  what  we  hope 
will  become  a yearly  event  in  our  historic  city.  Our  Pow  wow  is  Free  to 
the  public,  and  there  is  a minimal  donation  asked  from  vendors.  Woburn 
Historical  Commission. 

Contact:  Grandmother  Guiding  Hawk,  phone:  781-933-4146, 
email:  gghawk@earthlink.net 

Dun  5-6  - 22nd  Annual  Piscataway  Indian  Festival  and  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Waldorf,  MD 

Event  Detail:  Festival  and  Pow  Wow  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  American 
Indian  Cultural  Center  in  Waldorf,  MD.  Native  American  dancing,  singing, 
arts  and  crafts.  Gates  open  at  10  a.m.  both  days. 

Contact:  Maurice  or  Natalie  Proctor,  phone:  301-372-1932, 
email : ipowwow2@piscatawayindians.org 

Dun  11-13  - Table  Mountain's  4th  Annual  Powwow  "Honoring  Acorn  Makers" 
Location:  Friant,  CA 

Event  Detail:  All  drums  & dancers  welcome,  drum  & dance  contests,  hand 
games,  great  food,  indian  crafts,  & raffles,  open  to  the  public,  free 
admission.  Please  bring  own  chairs. 

Contact:  Crystal  Cota,  phone:  559-822-2890,  email:  ccota@tmr.org 

Dun  12:  The  Spirit  Lives  On  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Sanostee,  Dine  Nation,  NM 
Event  Detail:  Outdoor  event. 

Contact:  email:  RayNahkai@RedValley.bia.edu 


Dun  12-13:  3rd  Annual  United  Me'tis  Intertribal  Gathering 
Location:  Black  Swan  Lake,  Halfway  between  Bedford  and  Seymore  on  Hwy  50, 
Bedford,  IN 

Event  Detail:  Headman-  Butch  Wamsley,  Headlady-  Kathy  Wamsley,  MC-  Leroy 
Malaterre,  Host-  Kingfishers,  Gunslingers,  Voice  of  the  Hawk.  Other  Drums 
Welcome  (Only  invited  drums  paid);  Open  to  the  Public.  All  Dancers  and 
Singers  Welcome  to  participate  (Free  Camping  for  Participants)  Admission 
$5/Person  Under  5 or  over  55  free  Camping  available.  Venders:  Craft  $45  / 
10'  x 10'  space  Craft  $60  / 20'  x 10'  space  Electic  $10  Camping  for 
venders  included  behind  space. 

Contact:  Harry  Haskett,  phone:  317-788-7436, 
email : raventwofethers@ameritech . net 

Dun  12-13:  Saracen  Educational  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Regional  Park,  Convention  Center  Drive,  Pine  Bluff,  AR  71601 
Event  Detail:  Headman-Dohn  Crowder,  Headlady-  Monika  Reedy,  AD-  Billy 
Barham,  MC-  Tom  Reedy,  Drum-INARK.  Admission  is  $3-  Children  under  12  & 
Dancers  get  in  free.  Grand  Entry  1PM.  Vendor  information  contact  Bill  Horn 
870-879-1066  or  Dimmie  Olsen  870-879-1396. 

Contact:  Sue  Trulock,  phone:  870-541-5402,  email:  jcmuseum@justusfour.net 

Dun  17-19:  48th  Annual  TIHA  (Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association)  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Llano  City  Park,  Llano,  TX 
Contact:  Info-  512-243-1931 

Dun  18-19:  26th  Annual  AICA  Powwow 

Location:  Van  Hoy  Family  Campground,  742  Dericho  Road,  Union  Grove,  NC 
28634 

Event  Detail:  HMD:  Michael  Hartnett,  HLD:  Brandee  Ross  Lewis,  Head 
veteran:  Dick  Westfall,  Head  Gourd  dancer:  TBA,  MC:  Hank  Houghtaling  Arena 
Director:  Brian  Patterson,  Princess:  Amanda  Farley,  Head  Southern  Singer: 
Mel  Hoefling,  Head  Northern  Singer:  TBA.  We  Welcome  other  Drums.  Please 
see  the  Arena  Director.  Activities  and  Dance  Schedule:  See  website  for 
detail . 

Contact:  Ed  deTorres,  phone:  828-464-5579,  email:  exdt@webtv.net 

Dun  18-20  - Riverbank  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Lansing,  MI 

Event  Detail:  Native  American  Arts  and  Crafts  Council  Riverbank 
Traditional  Pow  Wow  Dun20  & 22,  2004  Grand  Entries:  Sat.  1:00  & 7:00  Sun. 
12:00  Public  Invited  - Free  Admission  Louis  Adado  Riverfront  Park  Lansing, 
Michigan  Highlights;  Native  American  Dancing;  Drumming  and  Singing;  Arts 
and  Crafts;  Native  American  Food;  All  Graduates  Honor  Dance  Saturday  at 
4:00  pm;  Free  Children's  Activities;  Saturday  Auction;  Raffles  throughout 
the  Day;  Saturday  Night  Fireworks  (thanks  Lansing  Lugnuts!) 

Contact:  phone:  517-393-7236  email:  Robin_Menefee@yahoo.com 

Dun  18-20  - 10th  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Location:  Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  OH 

Event  Detail:  Friday,  Dunl8th  Native  American  Concert,  Traditional  Food, 
Dewelry,  Craft  & Art  Vendors  4PM  -Dark  Saturday  & Sunday,  Dunl9th  & 20th 
Food,  Dewelry,  Crafts,  Art  Vendors,  Educational  Demonstrations, 
Storytelling,  Drum  Contest,  Traditional  Regalia,  raffles  and  more.  Open  to 
Public,  Rain  or  Shine,  Free  Parking  Admission:  Adults  $8  Seniors  $6 
Children  4-12  $5  ^discount  2 day  & 3-day  passes  available. 

Contact:  email:  aiecinc@aol.com 

Dun  18-20  - Healing  The  People  Ceremonial  Powwow 
Location:  Crescent  Lake  Dunction,  OR 

Event  Detail:  Hosted  by:  Crescent  Creek  Cottages  and  Rv  Park  and 
Celebrating  Traditions/Medicine  Winds  News  Friday:  Inter-Tribal  dances, 
drumming,  singing,  and  Marshmallow  roast  for  the  kids.  Saturday:  9am  - 
5pm;  North  West  War  Dance  Society  will  host  the  ceremonial  endurance  dance 
of  Mens'  Traditional  dancers  to  heal  the  people.  Bring  a token  of  an  ill 


family  member  or  family  member  in  the  armed  forces  to  attach  to  your 
favorite  dancer's  regalia .. .they  will  dance  a living  prayer  while  fasting 
for  you!  5pm  until???  Inter-tribal  dances  for  everyone!  Sunday:  1pm 
Induction  Ceremony  for  Northwest  War  Scouts  ColorGuard  and  a presentation 
of  Medals  of  Valor  by  Marshall  Serna  to  ALL  veterans  present,  regardless 
of  time  in  service  or  type  of  discharge.  If  you  served  in  the  military  you 
have  a medal  coming! 

Contact:  phone:  541-782-2821,  email:  medicinewindsnews@yahoo.com 

Dun  18-20  - Osage  River  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Miller  County  Fairgrounds,  Eldon,  MO 

Event  Detail:  Fourth  Annual,  Intertribal.  MC-Dake  Chanate,  AD-Tracy 
Tullie,  Flead  Man-Frank  Wolfe,  Flead  Lady-Stephanie  Flayes,  Flost  Southern 
Drum-Spring  River  Singers,  Sonny  Waters,  drum  chief.  Flost  Northern  Drum- 
TBA,  Flead  Vet,  Ron  Guidry,  Flead  Gourd-TBA  The  public  is  very  welcome. 
Admission  is  3.00  for  adults,  1.00  children  4 to  12,  children  3 and  under 
are  free.  Lots  of  crafts,  and  a great  Native  American  food  booth.  This  Pow 
Wow  grows  bigger  and  better  each  year 
Contact:  Danet  Dudley,  phone:  573-359-2710,  email:  oldjed@yhti.net 

Dun  19-20:  6th  Annual  Restoring  The  Circle  Through  the  Buffalo 
Location:  Lowell  Fairgrounds,  225  S.  Fludson,  Lowell,  MI  49331 
Event  Detail:  Traditional  pow  wow.  NEW  LOCATION!!!  Family  Friendly-  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Free 

Contact:  Lori,  phone:  616-364-4697,  email:  Wabushna@aol.com 

Dun  25-27:  5th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Rodeo  Grounds  &mapj  Village  Park,  Village  of  New  Windsor,  New 
Windsor,  IL  61465 

Event  Detail:  No  alcohol,  drugs,  firearms,  or  fireworks  allowed.  Limit  of 
20  traders.  Princess,  Little  Princess,  Warrior,  and  Little  Warrior 
contests.  See  website  for  more  details. 

Contact:  Deannie  Flerbert,  phone:  309  667-2214,  email:  tribtres@winco.net 

Dun  25-27:  Summer  Gathering  at  Manataka 
Location:  Gulpha  Gorge  Campgrounds,  Flwy  70B  between  Flwy  7 North  & Flwy  70 
East,  Flot  Springs  National  Park,  AR  71901 
Event  Detail:  For  thousands  of  years  the  nations  gathered  at  Manataka 
(Place  of  Peace).  Come  help  us  keep  the  tradition  alive!  Religious 
ceremonies.  Bear  Dance  Ceremony.  Dance,  song  and  drum  exhibitions.  Craft 
demonstrations  and  seminars.  Teepee  contest  and  games.  Storytelling  and 
Indian-style  potluck  picnic.  Trade  blanket.  Flear  the  magnificent  Story  of 
Manataka  told  around  the  campfire.  Free  Admission.  No  vendors. 

Contact:  Lee  Standing  Bear  Moore,  phone:  501-627-0555, 
email:  manataka@myexcel.com 

Dun  25-27  - Saddle  Lake  First  Nations  Powwow 
Location:  Saddle  Lake,  Alberta,  Canada 

Notes:  Dun25  Grand  Entry  6:00pm.  Find  out  the  rest  of  the  times  from  the 
judges,  free  of  admission. 

Contact : pocahantas_03@hotmail . com 

Dun  25-27  - 27th  Great  Lakes  Area  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Wilson,  MI 

Contact:  Arlene  Boelter,  phone:  906-466-8186 

Dun  26:  1st.  Annual  Rebirth  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Rotary  Park,  Meyer  Road,  Wentzville,  MO  62025 
Event  Detail:  This  is  a one  day  Traditional  Dance.  If  you  visit  the  web 
site  all  the  information  needed  is  there.  Maps,  Pow  Wow  flier,  forms.  The 
City  of  Wentzville  will  require  a $10  business  license,  which  must  be 
secured  prior  to  the  event.  The  committee  will  request  that  Traders  donate 
one  item  for  the  committee  raffle.  No  other  Trader  fees  will  be  charged. 
This  event  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

Contact:  Glen  or  Ellyn-Parker  Neal,  phone:  618-656-9409, 


email:  ganeal@sbcglobal.net 
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May  20  - 23,  2004 

Canadian  Aboriginal  Repatriation  Extravaganza 
Massett,  Queen  Charlottes  BC 
Info.:  (204)  626-5115 

May  22  & 23,  2004 

Tenth  Annual  Traditional  Pow-Wow 

Hiawatha  First  Nation 

This  years  theme  is  celebrating  life. 

Info.:  (705)  295-4421 
Hiawatha  Admin  Office 

May  22  - 26,  2004 

National  (U.S.)  Native  Conference  on  Tobacco  Use 
San  Diego,  California 
Info. : (503)  228-4185 

May  24,  25  & 26,  2004 

2nd  Annual  "Medicine  Wheel  of  Sports  Development  Conference" 
Fantasyland  Hotel 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Contact  Tony  Alexis  (780)  967-4435  or  E-mail:  dasdf@telus.net 

May  29  - 30,  2003 

4th  Annual  All  Ontario  Aboriginal 
Co-ed  Volleyball  Championships 
Mnjikaning  First  Nation,  Ontario 
John  Simcoe:  (705)  325-3611  ext  1408 
Email:  john . simcoe@mnjikaning. ca 

3UNE 

Dune  18  - 21,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Day  Art 
& Culture  Celebration 
Vancouver,  BC 
(604)  684-2532 

Dune  5-8,  2004 

National  Social  Work  Conference 

Saskatoon,  SK 

Info. : (306)  545-1895 

Dune  9-12,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Injury  Prevention  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 

Info.:  (450)  632-0892  ext.  22 


Dune  11-15,  2004 


Stabilizing  Indigenous  Lanugages  Conference 
University  of  California  jan.ucc.nau.edu/~jar/ 


Dune  13,  2004 

Canadian  Public  Health  Association  Conference 

St.  Dohn's,  Nfld. 

www.cpha.ca 

Dune  17  -18,  2004 

First  Nations  Nutrition  and  Health  Conference 

Squamish  Nation,  North  Van.  B.C.  www.aboriginalhealth.net 

Dunel8-21,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Day  Art  and  Culture  Celebration 

Vancouver,  BC 

Info. : (604)  684-2532 

Dune  18,  19  & 20,  2004 

The  Helena  Indian  Summer  Art  Market 
Helena,  Montana 

Open  to  American  Indian/First  Nation  Artists  of  all  mediums. 
Dune  18  - Artists  Reception 
Dune  19  & 20  - Art  Market 
Market  Information: 

(406)  449-0318  office 
(406)  449-0323  fax 
E-mail:  wakinasky@qwest.net 

Dune  20-23,  2004 

Violence  and  Aggression  Symposium 
Saskatoon,  SK 
(306)  966-5575 

Dune  21,  2004 

National  Aboriginal  Day 
Variety  of  events  planned. 
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29-30  22nd  Annual  May  Powwow.  Franklin  County  Fairgrounds,  Hilliard,  OH. 
Info:  (614)  443-6120 

29-30  American  Indianist  Society,  Inc.,  Annual  Memorial  Day  Powwow.  4H 
Camp  Marshall,  Spencer,  MA. 

29-31  19th  Annual  Casa  De-Fruta  Red  Road  Powwow.  Hollister,  CA. 

Info:  (831)  425-4404. 

29-31  4th  Annual  Trout  Run  Trade  Fair  and  Festival.  15  miles  North  of 
Williamsport  off  Rt  15  Below  Bittners  trailer  Park,  Trout  Run  PA. 

Info:  570-995-5177  or  717-566-9644 

29-31  Powwow  at  the  Franklin  Co.  Fairgrounds  Hilliard,Ohio. 

Info:  (614)  443-6120  naicco@aol.com. 


:UNE  2004 


4- 5  36th  annual  Alabama-  Coushatta  Contest  Pow-wow.  Livingston,  TX. 

Info:  Mary  Williams  (936)  329-  8906  or  Clint  Poncho  (936)  563-  1321 

5- 6  23rd  Annual  Yuba-Sutter  Powwow.  Marysville,  CA.  Info:  (530)  749-6196. 

5-6  22nd  Annual  Piscataway  Indian  Festival  and  Pow  Wow,  Waldorf,  MD. 

Info:  Natalie  or  Maurice  Proctor,  (301)  372-1932  or 
ipowwow2@pi scat away india ns . org . 

11- 13  Table  Mountain  Rancheria  4th  Annual  Pow  wow  "Honoring  Acorn  Makers". 
Table  Mountain  Pow  wow  Grounds,  Friant,  CA. 

Info:  Crystal  Cota  (559)  822-2890  or  e-mail  ccota@tmr .org 

12- 13  Native  American  Mohegans  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow.  Lebanon 
Fairgrounds,  Mack  Road,  Lebanon,  CT. 

Info:  (781)  944-3580  or  info@nativeamericanmohegans.com 

17- 19  48th  Annual  TIHA  Summer  Powwow.  Llano,  TX.  Info:  (936)  653-3116. 

18- 20  Riverbank  Traditional  Powwow.  Louis  Adado  Riverfront  Park,  Lansing 
MI.  info:  http://geocities.com/riverbankpowwow/ 

19  & 20  Gateway  to  Nations  PowWow.  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Info:  718-686-9297.  http : //redhawkarts . home . mindpsring. com . 

26  First  Annual  Rebirth  Pow  Wow,  Sponsored  by  Renaissance  St.  Louis  and 
the  City  of  Wentzville  Mo.  Rotary  Park,  Wentzville  MO.  Info:  Glen  or 
Ellyn-Parker  Neal  ganeal@sbcglobal.net  or  faellyn@sbcglobal.net 
or  visit  our  website  at  http://rebirthpowwow.homestead.com 

25-27  5th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow,  Presented  & sponsored 
by:  Central  Illinois  One  People  Organization/  Uncle  Don's  Toy  Drive.  New 
Windsor  village  park  & Rodeo  Assoc,  grounds.  New  Windsor,  IL 
Info:  (309)  667-2214.  tribtres@winco . net  or  www.ciopo-inc.com. 

25-27  Trade  Days  Festival.  Old  Trade  School,  Trade,  TN.  Info:  Derry  Laney 
(229)787-5180  www. NativeWay Product ions . com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 


Char-Koosta  2004  Powwow  Calendar. 

Official  News  of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

May  29,  30  and  31,  2004 

Native  American  Indian  Center  Powwow 

Franklin  County  Fairgrounds 

Columbus,  Ohio 

614/443-6120 

naicco@aol . com 

Dune  30  through  Duly  4,  2004  Arlee  4th  of  Duly  Powwow 
Arlee,  MT 

406/745-0023,  726-3215 

Duly  2,  3 and  4,  2004: 

Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow 
Tanana  Valley  Fairgrounds 
Fairbanks,  AK 

907/456-2245,  907/488-2436 
inf o@midnightsunpowwow .org 
www . midnight sunpowwow . org 

Duly  18  through  18,  2004  Standing  Arrow  Powwow 


Elmo,  MT 
406/675-2700 

Duly  23,  24  and  25,  2004 

Dulyamsh 

Greyhound  Park 

Post  Falls,  ID 

800-523-2464 

www.cdacasino.com 

Duly  23,  24  and  25,  2004: 

Southern  Exposure:  A Celebration  of  Indigenous  America 
Knoxville  Civic  Coliseum  and  Exhibit  Hall 
500  Howard  Baker  Dr.  Avenue 
Knoxville,  TN 

Copyright  c.  2003  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Hewitt  Colorow 

Hewitt  Colorow,  a resident  of  Towaoc,  died  May  4,  2004,  in  the  Vista 
Grande  Nursing  Home.  He  was  76. 

A graveside  service  will  take  place  at  10  a.m.  today.  May  8,  in  the 
Cortez  Cemetery.  Pastor  Bud  Rousset  will  officiate.  Speakers  will  be 
Marshall  Colorow,  William  Wyasket,  Roger  Redfoot  and  Ernest  House  Sr. 

Mr.  Colorow  was  born  to  Robert  Sr.  and  Rose  Woods  Colorow  Oct.  28,  1927, 
in  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah.  He  was  raised  by  his  grandmother,  Maggie  Woods, 
and  grew  up  in  Utah  and  attended  schools  there.  Mr.  Colorow  was  a traveler, 
and  worked  as  a laborer,  farmer  and  stockman. 

On  Aug.  20,  1993,  he  married  Eva  M.  Wall  in  Aztec,  N.M.  They  enjoyed  a 
very  happy  life  together  for  more  than  10  years. 

Mr.  Colorow  enjoyed  reading,  traveling,  Beardances,  Sundances,  powwows, 
fishing  watching  Monday  night  WWE,  traveling  to  casinos  to  "play"  and  most 
of  all,  being  with  his  grandchildren  and  family.  He  loved  cows  and  horses. 
Mr.  Colorow  was  the  last  living  great-great-great-grandson  of  Chief 
Colorow  of  the  Uncompahgre  Utes. 

Hewitt  Everett  Colorow  Sr.,  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Eva  M.  Wall  Colorow 
of  Towaoc;  his  children:  Velma  Colorow  Sireech;  Loretta  Colorow  Burchick 
and  husband,  Duane;  Everett  Colorow  and  wife,  Mary  McCook;  Eloise  Colorow 
Ledbetter  and  husband,  Clint;  Freda  Colorow  Groves  and  husband,  Rodrick; 
Robert  Hones  Colorow;  Nelson  Colorow  and  wife,  Christine;  Everett  Colorow; 
Floyd  Box  Hr.;  Cindy  Casey  and  husband,  Melvin  Cuthair;  Karen  Box;  Sophia 
Box;  Marissa  Box  and  husband,  Clyde  Casey,  and  Lena  Nez;  brothers  and 
sisters:  Marshall  Colorow  and  wife,  Bonnie,  of  Utah;  Raymond  Colorow  and 
wife,  Hanice,  of  Towaoc;  Hannette  Reed  and  husband,  Robert,  of  Utah;  Gwen 
Tapoof  and  husband,  Robert,  of  Utah;  Glenda  Lopez  and  husband,  Norman,  of 
Towaoc;  45  grandchildren;  26  great-grandchildren;  one  great-great- 
grandchild, other  relatives  and  many  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  three  brothers:  Ephiam,  David  and  Coulsen; 
an  aunt,  Frances  Ankerpont;  two  granddaughters : Suzette  Sireech  and  Delynn 
Ketchum;  a grandson,  Dalton  G.  Box,  and  a son,  Tilman  Box. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  American  Cancer  Society,  3801 
Main  Ave.,  Durango,  CO  81301. 

Cortez  Four  Corners  Funeral  Chapel,  Hale  & Gerken  is  serving  the  family. 
Copyright  c.  2004,  the  Cortez  Hournal. 
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Kahnawake  Loses  Its  Oldest  Woman 

Theresa  Aonwentsiio  (the  good  earth  / rich  soil)  Montour 
The  Life  of  Theresa  Montour 
By:  Lori  Niioieren  Hacobs 

The  family  gathered  one  last  time  to  pay  homage  to  and  celebrate  the  life 
of  one  of  Kahnawake's  oldest  women,  their  mother,  Theresa  Aonwentsiio  (the 
good  earth  / rich  soil)  Montour.  Seven  of  Theresa's  eight  children  sat 
around  the  kitchen  table  of  their  childhood  homestead  this  past  Tuesday, 
and  reminisced  about  a remarkable  lifetime  that  spanned  nearly  a century. 
They  took  turns  speaking;  their  recollections  were  spiced  intermittently 
with  Kanienkeha,  English,  and  a lot  of  laughter.  At  times,  one  would 
continue  the  story  where  the  last  one  left  off.  There  was  just  so  much  to 
say  about  the  woman  who  lived  a full  life  and  "did  it  all." 

Her  granddaughter  described  her  as  a beautiful  piece  of  pottery,  like  a 
pitcher,  filled  to  the  brim  with  details  and  memories  of  a rich  life. 


strong  family  ties  and  a penchant  for  being  all  that  you  can  be  and  making 
the  best  of  what  you've  been  given. 

Theresa  Diabo  was  born  on  November  1,  1905  and  was  raised  on  a farm  with 
her  ten  siblings,  one  of  whom  was  her  twin  sister  Ida  Delaronde.  She 
attended  a one-room  schoolhouse  until  the  fourth  grade.  Theresa's  maternal 
grandfather,  Peter  Norton,  was  a fisherman  and  her  grandfather  on  her 
father's  side,  John  Diabo,  was  once  the  mayor  of  Kahnawake.  Theresa  was 
used  to  and  not  deterred  by  hard  work  on  the  farm,  a trait  that  would  get 
her  through  the  trying  times  as  she  became  a young  woman. 

Theresa  met  Frank  Montour  when  they  were  in  their  early  20s.  He  took  her 
home  from  a wedding;  they  fell  in  love  and  he  proposed  to  her  the  same 
night.  Frank  took  Theresa's  hand  in  marriage  on  November  5,  1928,  a month 
after  a short  courtship.  The  couple  had  eight  children,  seven  girls  and  a 
boy  and  their  first  language  at  home  was  Kanienkeha;  they  learned  English 
in  school. 

The  family  migrated  with  the  seasons  between  their  seven-acre  farm  (site 
of  the  Kahnawake  Sports  Complex)  and  their  main  residence  along  the 
riverside  near  the  Catholic  Church.  They  grew  their  own  vegetables  and 
raised  pigs,  cows  and  chickens.  Only  the  main  staples  such  as  flour  and 
sugar  were  store-bought.  Each  year,  after  the  harvest,  they'd  move  back 
into  the  village  in  time  to  go  to  school  and  prepare  for  the  winter  months. 

Collectively,  they  described  their  mother  as  a fearless  woman  with  an 
impeccable  memory  for  detail;  she  was  adventurous,  resourceful,  kind  and 
gentle,  and  was  partial  to  pale  blue  anything.  She  was  their  in-house 
historian,  meteorologist,  linguist,  doctor  and  barber.  She  loved  taking 
care  of  her  family,  and  was  an  avid  storyteller.  She  cherished  the  simpler 
things  that  life  had  to  offer,  like  playing  Bingo  and  Euchre,  reading  the 
newspaper,  singing  old  songs  in  Kanienkeha  and  English,  and  baking  - and 
she  really  enjoyed  watching  Bob  Barker  on  The  Price  Is  Right.  Her 
strongest  passion,  however,  was  driving  a car.  Her  motto?  If  she  couldn't 
drive  there,  it  wasn't  worth  seeing.  Consequently,  she  saw  most  of  North 
America  from  behind  the  wheel,  from  Florida  to  California,  to  Vancouver 
and  back,  and  all  attractions  in  between.  She  savoured  every  minute! 

Theresa  was  a pioneer  and  feminist  long  before  the  women's  movement 
became  fashionable.  Everything  was  a challenge  she  had  to  meet.  She 
believed  in  equality  for  all,  and  putting  in  an  honest  day's  work  for  a 
day's  pay.  During  the  Depression  in  the  '30s  and  '40s,  she'd  supplement 
the  family  income  by  picking  apples,  and  in  later  years,  she  worked  at 
nearby  factories  such  as  Consumers  Glass  and  Building  Products.  She'd  ride 
her  bike  to  town,  take  a taxi  across  the  bridge  to  and  from  work,  then 
mount  her  bicycle  once  again  and  made  her  way  home  to  start  supper.  She 
made  and  sold  her  own  beadwork  and  other  souvenirs,  and  often  sold  produce 
in  Montreal  from  their  farm. 

Theresa  witnessed  many  firsts  in  Kahnawake  and  world  history.  Her 
children  say  she  described  the  first  car  she  ever  saw  in  1911  as  "a  buggy 
with  two  big  eyes  and  no  horses."  In  fact,  she  was  one  of  the  very  first 
women  in  Kahnawake  to  actually  drive  a car.  She  marvelled  at  modern 
advances  in  technology,  such  as  electricity  in  the  '40s,  well  water  in  the 
'50s,  and  space  travel  in  the  '60s.  She  taught  her  children  about  the 
power  and  strength  of  a proud  Kanienkehaka  family  and  that  a firm  familial 
foundation  will  withstand  the  test  of  time.  She  taught  her  grandchildren 
to  speak  up  for  themselves  and  to  nurture  their  self-identity  and  self- 
-esteem  as  First  Nations  people. 

In  the  last  few  months,  Theresa's  health  had  begun  to  deteriorate.  A hip 
replacement  in  1986  limited  her  mobility  somewhat,  but  she  forged  onward 
with  her  zest  for  life.  On  February  22,  2004,  she  lost  her  balance  and 
fell  in  her  home,  suffering  three  fractures  in  her  thigh.  In  her  bedridden 
state,  she  must  have  felt  like  a bird  with  clipped  wings.  She  confided  to 
one  of  her  daughters  that  it  was  hard  for  her  to  do  nothing  and  stay  in 
bed  all  the  time. 

As  her  days  dwindled  to  a precious  few,  Theresa  knew  she  was  nearing  the 
end  of  her  journey.  She  made  peace  with  those  she  thought  she  might  have 
slighted  in  life.  She  believed  in  the  sanctity  of  spirituality,  religion 
and  the  cause  of  Kateri  Tekakwitha.  A statue  of  Kateri  could  be  seen 
clasped  tightly  in  her  frail  hands.  As  if  passing  a torch,  Theresa 


relinquished  the  statue  to  her  daughter  Deannine  Dacobs,  whispering,  "This 
is  now  yours,  so  you  continue  on  with  everything  that  Kateri  stands  for." 
Deannine  says  it  hurt  her  because  she  knew  it  was  the  end,  but  was 
relieved  that  her  mother's  suffering  would  soon  cease. 

In  her  final  hours,  Theresa  seemed  to  have  a wondrous  glow  about  her  as 
her  family  gathered  at  her  bedside.  She  looked  at  each  loving  face  and 
smiled  that  smile;  she  gave  them  that  look  that  everything  was  going  to  be 
okay.  She  drew  her  final  breath  at  3:20  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  30.  Theresa 
attained  peace  at  long  last;  she  was  returned  home  to  her  namesake,  the 
"good  earth"  on  Monday,  May  3. 

Theresa  was  predeceased  by  her  husband  Frank  in  1991  and  her  daughter 
Leatrice  in  2002.  The  matriarch  leaves  behind  seven  children,  36 
grandchildren,  53  great-grandchildren,  and  three  great-great-grandchildren 
She'll  be  sadly  missed,  but  her  memory  will  live  on  through  countless 
generations  of  stories  to  come. 

Many  thanks  to  Charlotte,  Isabelle,  Flelen,  Deannine,  Grant,  Darlene, 
Dosie,  and  two  grandchildren,  Peter  and  Phyllis.  Additional  reporting 
taken  from  Aionkwatakari :teke,  October  2002. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door. 
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May  12,  2004 
Louise  Flunt  Chavis 

Louise  Hunt  Chavis,  77,  of  31  Yedda  Road,  died  May  9,  2004,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Smyrna  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Donald  Locklear,  Charles  Locklear  and  David  Hunt  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Robeson  Memorial  Park. 

Surviving  are  seven  sons,  Laure  Chavis,  Danny  Chavis,  Clay  Nathan  Chavis 
Cassie  Chavis,  Dimmy  Chavis  and  Nelson  Chavis,  all  of  Lumberton,  and  Tommy 
Davis  of  Raleigh;  four  daughters,  Danice  Davis,  Lisa  Lowery  and  Marilyn 
Chavis,  all  of  Lumberton,  and  Margaret  Dowless  of  Bladenboro;  a sister, 
Mary  lean  Morgan  of  Lumberton;  19  grandchildren;  and  26  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Mortuary  in 
Lumberton . 

May  13,  2004 

Donathon  Quinn  Hunt 
Pembroke 

Donathon  Quinn  Hunt,  17,  of  127  Baltimore  St.,  died  May  10,  2004,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  4 p.m.  Thursday  at  Oakgrove  Holiness  Church,  the 
Revs.  Dames  Blanks  and  Ronnie  Dones  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Oxendine  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  parents,  Linda  H.  Sampson  and  Benny  Sampson,  both  of 
Pembroke;  his  maternal  grandparents,  Grace  and  Steve  Locklear  and  Benny 
Ray  Oxendine,  all  of  Pembroke;  his  paternal  grandparents,  Truman  and 
Deanette  Sampson,  both  of  Pembroke;  a brother,  Benny  Sampson  of  Pembroke; 
and  three  sisters,  Ashley  N.  Hunt,  Kayla  Sampson  and  Brittany  Locklear, 
all  of  Pembroke. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  of  Pembroke. 


May  15,  2004 


Alisa  Locklear  Chavis 

Alisa  Locklear  Chavis,  35,  of  412  Cunningham  Circle,  died  May  12,  2004, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Charity  Church  of  God,  the  Revs. 
Kenny  Hunt,  lames  Hunt  and  lames  Earl  Hunt  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  the  Chavis  family  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  her  husband  Derrell  Chavis,  of  the  home;  two  sons,  Matthew 
Locklear  and  Marion  Locklear,  both  of  Lumberton;  a sister,  Teressa  Lewis 
of  Lumberton;  her  mother.  Myrtle  Locklear  and  her  husband  Frederick  lones, 
both  of  Lumberton;  and  her  father,  Ellis  Locklear  Ir.  of  Pembroke. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  and  at  other  times  at  the  home,  412  Cunningham  Circle,  Lumberton. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NIC. 

May  12,  2004 

lonathon  Q.  Hunt 

PEMBROKE  - lonathon  Quinn  Hunt,  17,  of  127  Baltimore  St.,  died  Sunday, 

May  10,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  4 p.m.  Thursday  in  Oak  Grove  Holiness 
Church  in  Lumberton  by  the  Revs,  lames  Blanks  and  Ronnie  lones.  Burial 
will  be  in  Oxendine  Cemetery  in  Lumberton. 

lonathan  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Linda  H.  and  Benny  Sampson  of 
Pembroke;  a brother,  Benny  Sampson  of  Pembroke;  three  sisters,  Ashley  N. 
Hunt,  Kayla  Sampson  and  Brittany  Locklear,  all  of  Pembroke;  and  his 
grandparents,  Steve  and  Grace  Locklear,  Benny  R.  Oxendine,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thurman  Sampson  and  leanette  Sampson,  all  of  Pembroke. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

May  13,  2004 
Fred  Allen  Bigwitch 

Cherokee  - Fred  Allen  Bigwitch,  49,  of  the  Wolfetown  community  of 
Cherokee,  died  Tuesday,  May  11,  2004,  at  Cherokee  Hospital. 

He  was  born  Sept.  14,  1954,  and  was  the  son  of  the  late  Fred  Bigwitch. 
Fred  was  also  preceded  in  death  by  two  sisters,  Stacy  Bigwitch  and  Marie 
Armachain  and  two  brothers,  lames  Bigwitch  and  Robert  Bigwitch. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Eva  Bigwitch  and  her  companion,  Lewis 
Queen;  daughter,  Chelsea  Bigwitch  Ledford;  three  brothers,  Richard, 

Charlie  and  Isaac  Bigwitch,  all  of  Cherokee;  two  sisters,  Peggy  Littlejohn 
and  Lucy  Teesateskie,  both  of  Cherokee;  uncle.  Dim  Bigwitch  and  his  wife, 
Ollie,  of  Cherokee;  nieces  and  nephews.  Will  Teesateskie  and  David,  George, 
Bobby,  Dohnny  and  Rosemary  Bigwitch,  Vicki  and  Belle  Bigwitch  and  Mose 
Reed,  Citrus  Bigwitch,  E-Yah  Mills  of  Waynesville,  Ahli-Sha  Littlejohn, 
Dustin  Lambert  and  Kayleigh  Lambert,  Laney  Biddix  and  Dunior  Armachain  and 
many  great-nieces  and  great-nephews. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  The  Church  of  God 
with  the  Revs.  Dames  "Bo"  Parris  and  George  Polecat  of  Oklahoma 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Bigwitch  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Bigwitch  will  be  placed  in  the  church  at  5 p.m.  Thursday  by  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  of  Bryson  City.  The  family  will  also  receive  friends  at  the 
residence  of  Lucy  Teesateskie. 

Davis  George 

Cherokee  - Davis  George,  76,  of  the  Bigwitch  community  of  Cherokee,  died 
Tuesday,  May  11,  2004,  at  his  residence.  A native  of  Dackson  County,  he 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Elijah  and  Nicey  Wilnoty  George.  He  was  a U.S. 

Army  veteran,  having  served  in  World  War  II,  and  was  the  husband  of  the 
late  Betty  Crowe  George. 

He  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Glenda  Crowe,  Donnette  Lossiah  and 


Aubry  Bigmeat,  all  of  Cherokee;  son,  Don  Crowe  of  Cherokee;  stepdaughter, 
Katherine  Verran  of  Grapevine,  Texas;  stepson,  Charles  Albert  Crowe  of 
Morganton;  sister,  Encie  Littlejohn  of  Cherokee;  nephew,  Keno  George  of 
the  home;  19  grandchildren,  25  great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great- 
grandchild  . 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Bigwitch  Baptist 
Church  with  the  Revs,  lames  Sneed,  lames  "Bo"  Parris  and  lohn  West 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Twister  Littlejohn  Cemetery.  The  body  was 
taken  to  the  church  at  5 p.m.  Wednesday  by  Crisp  Funeral  Home  of  Bryson 
City  to  await  the  hour  of  service. 

May  16,  2004 

Gwendolyn  Shell 

Cherokee  - Gwendolyn  Woodard  Shell,  53,  of  the  Birdtown  community  of 
Cherokee,  died  Friday,  May  14,  2004,  in  Chapel  Hill. 

A native  of  Swain  County,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Hildred  Wright  Woodard 
of  Canton  and  the  late  Robert  Woodard  who  died  in  1997.  She  was  a member 
of  Bethabara  Baptist  Church. 

In  addition  to  her  mother  she  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Couney  Shell; 
daughter,  Katie  Fields  and  husband,  Chad,  of  Branson,  Mich.;  son,  loey 
Farmer  and  wife,  lill,  of  Mills  River;  four  grandchildren;  and  sister, 
Carolyn  Wilson  of  Canton. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  3 p.m.  Monday  in  the  chapel  of  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  in  Bryson  City.  The  Rev.  Roland  Whitaker  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  be  in  Drama  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  1 to  3 p.m.  Monday  at  the  funeral 
home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

May  12,  2004 
Mary  lane  Eagle 

Mary  lane  Eagle,  55,  of  Minneapolis,  died  Monday,  May  3,  2004,  in 
Minneapolis . 

Funeral  services  were  held  May  7 at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe 
Community  Center  with  Melvin  Eagle  officiating. 

Burial  was  in  Vineland  Cemetery  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation. 
Arrangements  were  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  of  Onamia. 

Mary  lane  Eagle  is  survived  by  her  son  Dion  Eagle  of  Cass  Lake; 
daughters  Candace  Dune  Eagle  and  Tamela  Christine  Eagle  both  of 
Minneapolis;  brother  Richard  Weyaus  of  South  Dakota;  sisters  Delores  Eagle 
of  Onamia  and  Laura  Ann  Weyaus  of  Minneapolis;  grandchildren  Migel,  Carmen, 
Donna,  Doseph,  Chaz,  Douglas,  Colin,  Dasmine,  Sonja,  Larissa,  Do  Marie  and 
Tremaine;  great-grandson  Francisco;  and  former  husband  Douglas  Eagle  I. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Dohn  and  Violet  (Day)  Weyaus; 
son  Doug  Eagle,  Dr.;  infant  daughter  Do  Marie;  sisters  Donna  Mae  Brown, 
Rosalie  Kegg,  Gloria  Weyaus  and  Evelyn  Benjamin. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

May  14,  2004 

LeeAnn  K.  Detty 

LeeAnn  K.  (Littlewind)  Detty,  16,  of  Crow  Hill,  ND  went  to  the  spirit 
world  on  Tuesday,  May  11,  2004,  at  Mercy  Hospital  in  Devils  Lake  from 
injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  accident  near  St.  Michael,  ND. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  Monday,  May  17,  2004,  10:00  AM  at  Seven 
Dolars  Catholic  Church  in  Ft.  Totten  with  Fr.  Paul  Ruge  and  Deacon  Tony 
McDonald  celebrating  the  mass.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Derome's  Cemetery  at 
Crow  Hill,  ND.  A wake  will  be  held  Sunday  at  the  Crow  Hill  Recreation 
Center  beginning  at  5:00  PM  with  an  8:00  PM  Rosary.  Music  will  be  presents 
by  Tony  & Vina  McDonald  and  the  Littlewind  drum  group.  Casket  bearers  will 
be:  Robert  F.  Cavanaugh  III,  Austin  Littlewind,  Aaron  W.  Dunn,  Marques 


Littlewind,  John  A.  Littlewind,  Duane  Littlewind,  AD  Littlewind  and  Audie 
Swiftbird.  Honorary  casket  bearers  will  be:  Peggy  Cavanaugh,  Arlene 
Belgarde,  Darren  Littlewind,  Bruce  Littlewind,  Mitchell  Shaw,  Bobbi  Do 
Blackbird,  Theresa  Cavanaugh,  Kyle  DuBois,  Timothy  & Rebecca  Thomas, 
Corrine  Brown,  Mary  Twohearts,  LaToya  DeMarce,  Renita  & Waylon  Shaw, 
Clifford  Littlewind,  Terry  Dunn,  Tony  & Vina  McDonald,  Sonta  & Dean 
Dauphinais,  Shelly  Robertson,  Lorna  Walking  Eagle,  Cornell  Kirk,  Daniel 
Twohearts,  Phillip  D.  Young,  Travis  Blackbird,  Eunice  & Dave  Davidson, 
Diane  Woods,  Helena  Littleghost  & family,  Elaine  Robertson  & family,  Patty 
Christianson,  Dawn  Dackson  & Leandra  Thomas. 

The  Nelson  Funeral  Home  of  Minnewaukan  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

May  11,  2004 

Rene  Cameron  Dr. 

FORT  YATES  - Rene  W.  Cameron  Dr.,  26,  Fort  Yates,  died  May  8,  2004,  in 
McLaughlin,  S.D.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  May  15,  at 
Founding  Mothers  Gym,  McLaughlin.  Further  arrangements  are  pending  with 
Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

May  16,  2004 

Dames  Chapman 

FORT  YATES  - Dames  Chapman,  82,  Fort  Yates,  died  May  13,  2004,  at  a 
Mobridge  care  center,  after  being  there  three  years.  Services  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  May  18,  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  Fort  Yates, 
with  the  Revs.  Dohn  Floberg  and  Lindsey  Dwarf  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
in  the  church  cemetery  with  military  honors  provided  by  the  Albert  Grass 
Post  173. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  4:00  p.m.  Monday  at  the  church  until  the  time 
of  services. 

Dames  was  born  Dec.  12,  1920,  at  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  the  son  of  Guy  and 
Mayme  (Silk)  Chapman.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in  the  Fort  Yates  area. 

At  a young  age,  he  owned  and  operated  a ranch  in  the  area.  Dames  continued 
his  education  by  attending  the  Hanson  Mechanical  Trade  School,  graduating 
with  a certificate  in  small  engine  repair.  He  moved  to  Self ridge  where  he 
was  employed  at  Howard  Bigger  Chevrolet. 

In  1944,  he  married  Virginia  Shelltrack  and  they  continued  to  live  in 
Selfridge,  where  years  later  Dames  started  working  for  BIA  as  a bus  driver 
His  wife  Virginia  died  in  1963. 

Dames  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing  and  camping,  and  spent  many  hours 
rebuilding  car  engines.  He  was  a traditional  dancer  for  the  Pow-Wows  for 
over  10  years. 

He  is  survived  by  six  daughters,  Lois  Chapman,  Fort  Yates,  Amelia 
Chapman,  Flandreau,  S.D.,  Virginia  Obrein,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Dean  Chapman 
Bismarck,  Denise  Chapman,  Mandan,  and  April  Martinez,  Fort  Yates;  three 
sons,  Guy  Chapman  and  Vincent  Chapman,  both  of  Bismarck,  and  Phillip 
Chapman,  Mandan;  three  half-sisters,  Rena  Chapman,  Minneapolis,  Eloise 
Ducheneaux,  Fort  Yates,  and  Naomi  Big  Eagle,  Big  Bend,  S.D. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Virginia;  two  daughters,  Arlene 
Twinn  and  Helen  Chapman;  one  son,  Paul  Chapman;  his  parents;  one  sister, 
Glenda  St.  Dohn;  and  two  brothers  Clement  and  Alvin. 

To  share  your  memories  of  Dames  go  to  www.parkwayfuneral.com  and  click 
on  "Recent  Funerals". 

Parkway  Funeral  Service,  Bismarck. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Geraldine  Spider 

Funeral  services  for  Geraldine  A.  Spider,  80,  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota, 
were  held  on  Friday,  May  14,  2004  at  the  Tribal  Community  Center,  Agency 
Village,  South  Dakota,  with  the  Rev.  Ronald  Campbell,  CLP  Fillmore  Simon, 
and  Senior  Catechist  John  Cloud  III  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Francis  Crawford,  limmy  Cloud,  Leon  Marks, 

Thomas  Marks,  Narcisse  Lufkins,  and  Steve  Spider,  Dr. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Sarah  Bird,  Rachinda  Hill,  Violet  Barse, 

Lillian  Greeley,  Vivian  Wanna,  Ethel  Spider,  Inez  Owen,  Florine  Bernard, 
Barbara  Owen,  Vivian  Flute,  and  "all  of  Geraldine's  friends  and  relatives." 

Pianists  were  Billy  Kohl  and  Betty  Spider-Neilan . 

Interment  is  in  the  Goodwill  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  Agency  Village. 

Wake  services  were  held  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  at  the  Community  Center. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Sisseton,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Geraldine  Alma  Williams  was  born  on  Dune  15,  1923  in  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota,  to  Samuel  and  Estella  (Marks)  Williams. 

She  grew  up  and  attended  Pierre  and  Wahpeton  Indian  Schools. 

After  her  education  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Alfred  Spider  on 
March  1,  1942  in  Wheaton,  Minnesota. 

The  couple  resided  in  Big  Coulee  where  they  raised  their  family. 

Geraldine  worked  as  a teacher's  aid  in  the  Summit  and  Wilmot  school 
systems.  She  also  worked  as  a CHR  for  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe. 

Geraldine  liked  to  sew  and  quilt,  read,  and  she  enjoyed  music.  She  also 
enjoyed  playing  bingo. 

Geraldine  passed  away  on  May  10,  2004  at  a Fargo,  North  Dakota  hospital 
after  a lengthy  illness. 

Geraldine  is  survived  by  nine  children  - Myron  Williams  of  Sisseton, 

Scott  "Gaylord"  Tohocoka  of  Sisseton,  Earl  Spider  of  Sisseton,  Maurice 
Spider  of  Wilmot,  Daniel  "Skip"  Spider  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  LaVonne 
Spider  of  Agency  Village,  Alfreda  Spider  of  Sisseton,  Rodney  Spider  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Lola  Spider  of  Sisseton;  one  adopted  brother,  Floyd 
DeMarrias  of  Sisseton;  22  grandchildren;  and  19  great-grandchildren . 

Geraldine  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  husband,  two  infant 
daughters;  one  granddaughter;  three  brothers  and  one  sister. 

Funeral  held  for  Marianne  Roberts 

Funeral  services  for  Marian  Roberts,  66,  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota,  were 
held  on  Friday,  May  14,  2004  at  the  Eagles  Wing  Baptist  Church,  Agency 
Village,  South  Dakota,  with  the  Rev.  Jerome  Renville  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Chris  Weber,  Thomas  Iyarpeya,  Amos  D.  (A. I.) 
Roberts,  Aaron  Roberts,  Matthew  Peters,  Bryce  Roberts,  Brooks  Roberts,  and 
Bruce  Godfrey.  Honorary  pallbearers  were  Elizabeth  Peters,  Jason  Johnson, 
Asa  Roberts,  Arica  Roberts,  Zach  Lawrence,  lack  Weber,  Lance  Weber  Jr., 
Jason  Weber,  and  Melissa  Weber. 

Interment  is  at  St.  lames  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Enemy  Swim,  South  Dakota. 

Wake  service  was  held  last  Thursday  at  the  Eagles  Wing  Baptist  Church. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Sisseton,  South  Dakota,  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Marian  Sadie  Marlow  was  born  on  May  13,  1937  in  Sisseton,  South  Dakota 
to  Leonard  and  Sadie  (Finley)  Marlow.  She  attended  country  school  in  the 
Big  Coulee  area.  She  was  united  in  marriage  to  Albert  Weber  on  October  4, 
1952  in  Wheaton,  Minnesota.  She  worked  as  a nurses  aid  at  the  IHS  Hospital 
in  Sisseton. 

Marianne  was  united  in  marriage  to  Amos  Roberts  on  September  21,  1966  in 
Wheaton,  Minnesota.  The  couple  moved  to  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  Wahpeton, 
North  Dakota,  Ft.  Defiance,  Arizona,  Claremore,  Oklahoma,  and  Sitka, 

Alaska  where  Marianne  worked  for  the  government.  She  also  worked  as  a cook, 
dormitory  attendant,  and  was  a wonderful  homemaker.  She  enjoyed  writing 
poetry. 

Marian  passed  away  suddenly  on  May  9,  2004  at  the  Wilmot  Care  Center  in 
Wilmot,  South  Dakota. 

Survivors  include  by  five  children  - Connie  (Robert)  Peters  of  Sioux 
Falls,  Cheryl  Weber  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  Darrell  (Anita)  Weber  of 
Claremore,  Oklahoma,  Lance  and  fiance'  Linda  Weber  of  Seattle,  Washington, 


and  Amos  (Colleen)  Roberts  of  Peever  Flats;  three  sisters  - Martha  Johnson 
of  Sioux  Falls,  Barbara  (Wallace)  Anderson  of  Woodlake,  Minnesota,  and 
Virginia  (James)  Mullins  of  Atlanta;  Georgia;  fourteen  grandchildren;  and 
one  great-grandson. 

Marianne  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  husband  Amos  Roberts  II; 
one  daughter,  Andrea  Roberts;  three  brothers  and  two  sisters. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

May  14,  2004 

Rene  Cameron  Jr. 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Rene  Cameron  Jr.,  26,  McLaughlin,  died  Saturday,  May  8, 
2004,  in  McLaughlin.  An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  CST  today  at 
Blue  Gym  in  McLaughlin.  The  family  will  gather  at  4 p.m.  at  Oster  Funeral 
Home  in  Mobridge  to  follow  in  procession  to  McLaughlin.  Services  will  be 
at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  May  15,  at  Blue  Gym,  with  the  Rev.  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Elk  Horn  Congregational  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

May  10,  2004 

Edith  Mae  Wolfe  Cantrell 

HULBERT  - Graveside  services  for  Edith  Mae  Wolfe  Cantrell,  101,  original 
enrollee  of  the  Dawes  Commission,  of  Hulbert,  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday,  May 
10,  2004,  in  the  Holland  Cemetery.  Rev.  Bill  Parker  will  officiate. 
Interment  has  been  entrusted  to  Green  Country  Funeral  Home. 

Edith  was  born  July  12,  1904,  in  Proctor,  Okla.,  Indian  Territory  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Inez  Reese  Wolfe.  She  departed  this  life  on  May  7, 
2004,  at  Tahlequah,  Okla.  She  was  an  original  enrollee  of  the  Dawes 
Commission,  and  had  worked  in  the  health  field  as  a private  duty  nurse. 
Edith  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  a daughter,  Flo  Lowrey,  and  a 
sister,  Lydia  Weatherford. 

Edith  is  survived  by  her  son  Dennis  H.  "Dick"  Garison,  three 
grandchildren,  seven  great-grandchildren,  12  great-great-grandchildren, 
and  a host  of  other  relatives,  friends,  and  loved  ones. 

Green  Country  Funeral  Home,  203  S.  Commercial  Rd.,  458-5055. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

May  16,  2004 
Terri  Grass 

TONKAWA  - Terri  Grass,  resident  of  Tonkawa,  left  her  loved  ones  on 
Thursday,  May  13,  2004,  for  a better  place  of  peace  and  contentment.  Terri 
was  the  daughter  of  Wayne  Grass  and  Wilma  Allen.  She  was  born  Oct.  2,  1962 
at  the  Pawnee  Indian  Hospital. 

Visitation  was  at  the  Tonkawa  Tribal  Gymnasium  Saturday,  May  15, 
beginning  at  8 a.m.;  there  was  a prayer  service  at  7:30  p.m.  The  funeral 
will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday,  May  16,  in  the  Tonkawa  Tribal  Gymnasium  with  the 
Rev.  Tony  Cerre  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Tonkawa  Tribal  Cemetery 
A traditional  noon  meal  will  be  held  Sunday  prior  to  the  funeral. 
Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Dugger  Funeral  Home. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  charity  of  the  donor's  choice  in  c/o  Dugger 
Funeral  Home,  400  East  Grand,  Tonkawa,  Okla.  74653. 

Terri  attended  the  Tonkawa  schools.  She  was  employed  by  the  Tonkawa 
Tribal  Casino  as  a hostess.  She  enjoyed  greeting  the  bingo  and  casino 
players  and  assisting  them  throughout  her  work  hours. 

She  enjoyed  cookouts,  bingo,  concerts  and  was  an  avid  Oklahoma 
University  and  Dallas  Cowboy  fan. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Wilma  Allen  of  Tonkawa;  a sister,  Kelly 
Shoptease  of  Ponca  City;  a brother,  Richmond  Grass;  two  aunts,  Winona 
Willits  of  Fort  Oakland  and  Rose  Marie  Allen  of  Oklahoma  City;  her  step 
grandfather,  Judson  Brave  of  Tulsa;  and  numerous  cousins,  nieces  and 


nephews . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Wayne  Grass;  her  maternal 
grandmother,  Agnes  Allen;  and  maternal  grandfather,  Harvey  Allen. 

So  long,  Terri,  we  all  loved  you  deeply,  and  you  will  always  be  in  our 
thoughts  and  prayers. 

May  17,  2004 

Rayburn  Carl  LeClair 

Rayburn  Carl  LeClair,  resident  of  rural  Ponca  City,  died  Sunday,  May  16, 
2004,  at  his  home.  He  was  58. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  7:30  p.m.  Monday  and  Tuesday,  May  17  and 
18,  at  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cultural  Center.  The  traditional  noon  meal  will  be 
Wednesday  followed  by  the  funeral  with  Oliver  Little  Cook  of  the  Native 
American  Church  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery 
under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Rayburn  Carl  LeClair  was  born  Dune  26,  1945,  in  Pawnee,  the  son  of  Mike 
Roy  and  Emma  Packhorse  Biggoose.  He  was  a 1963  graduate  of  Ponca  City  High 
School.  He  served  in  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard  in  the  early  1970s.  He 
married  Carol  Plumley  on  Dec.  31,  1996,  in  Ponca  City.  He  was  a general 
laborer  with  the  Ponca  Tribal  Housing  and  was  a member  of  the  Native 
American  Church,  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  and  the  Kateri  Circle.  His 
enjoyed  singing  church  songs,  attending  powwows  and  visiting. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  the  home;  one  son,  Adam  Ray  LeClair  of 
Ponca  City;  his  stepfather,  Leonard  Biggoose  of  Ponca  City;  three  brothers 
Leroy  "Sonny"  Biggoose  of  Lawton  and  Leonard  and  Lester  Biggoose,  both  of 
Ponca  City;  seven  sisters,  Lavonna  Lieb,  Luann  Martin,  Denny  Biggoose, 
Deanna  Thomas,  Lisa  Chiparro,  Marcella  Hudson  and  Brazia  Roy,  all  of  Ponca 
City;  10  grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  adopted  parents,  Adam 
LeClair  and  Bessie  LeClair;  one  daughter,  Bessie  Joyce  LeClair;  and  one 
sister,  Vanessa  Roy. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Leonard  Biggoose,  Lester  Biggoose,  Leroy  Biggoose 
Dody  Rush,  Albert  Zotigh  and  Whitefeather  Zotigh. 

Honorary  bearers  will  be  Beau  Biggoose,  Leonard  LeClair,  Toby  LeClair, 
Victor  Others,  Adam  Junior  LeClair,  Aaron  LeClair,  R.D.  Martin,  Bubba  Lieb 
Derrick  Lieb,  Guy  Thomas,  Alex  Thomas,  Sonny  Biggoose  and  Harvey  Chiparro. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2004  The  Ponca  City  News. 

May  11,  2004 

Sherman  Spencer  Blalock  Sr. 

Sherman  Spencer  Blalock  Sr.  died  Friday,  May  7,  2004,  at  Claremore 
Regional  Hospital.  He  was  52. 

He  was  born  Duly  12,  1951,  in  Osawatomie,  Kan.  to  Norma  and  Harold  "Dohn 
Bull"  Blalock.  As  a young  man,  he  moved  to  the  Tulsa  area  and  moved  to 
Inola  25  years  ago.  He  attended  local  schools,  until  enrolling  in  OSU 
Technology  Center  in  Okmulgee.  He  was  co-owner  of  Cyte  Technologies,  a 
communications  business,  and  was  a Williams  Companies  retiree. 

He  married  Deannie  Tiger  on  Oct.  16,  1971,  in  Tulsa.  She  survives,  of 
the  home.  Additional  survivors  include  two  sons  and  their  wives,  Sherman 
"Chebon"  and  Jennifer  Blalock  Dr.  of  Inola  and  Emil  B.  and  Isemia  Tiger  of 
Tulsa;  one  daughter  and  her  husband,  Stacy  and  Deremy  Mathews  of  Broken 
Arrow;  four  brothers.  Dim  Peach,  Richard  Blalock  Sr.,  Harold  Blalock  Dr. 
and  Norman  "Blackie"  Blalock;  two  sisters,  Linda  McClellan  and  Tina 
Halfmoon,  and  five  grandchildren,  Halley  Blalock,  Daida  Blalock,  Micah 
Blalock,  Colton  Mathews  and  Chaney  Mathews. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Services  are  10  a.m.  today  at  New  Heart  Fellowship  Church  in  Broken 
Arrow.  Burial  will  be  in  Peoria  Tribal  Cemetery  in  Quapaw. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Inola  Funeral  Home  and  Crematory 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Miami  News-Record. 


May  12,  2004 


Ivan  Wayne  Francisco 

PINEDALE  - Services  for  Ivan  Francisco,  21,  will  be  10:30  a.m.,  Thursday, 
May  31  at  Pinedale  United  Methodist.  Evanglist  A. 3.  Williams  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  plot  in  Pinedale. 

Francisco  died  May  6 in  Farmington.  He  was  born  May  2,  1983  in  Gallup 
into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Francisco  attended  Grants  High  School  and  Waco  High  School,  Texas.  His 
hobbies  included  rodeo,  NASCAR,  sports,  reading  and  the  outdoors. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Ariel  Lou  Francisco  of  Bluewater; 
parents,  Rita  Francisco  of  Pinedale  and  Haskie  Francisco  of  Cousins; 
brothers,  Duane  Francisco  of  Corsicana,  Texas;  sister.  Chastity  Francisco 
of  Grants;  and  grandparents,  Stella  & Henry  Antonio  of  Pinedale  and  Sally 
Francisco. 

Francisco  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Dones  Francisco. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Haskie  Francisco,  Harrison  Charlie,  Gary  Bennett, 
Casper  Billy,  Dones  Begay  and  Keith  Spencer. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Pinedale  United  Methodist  Fellowship. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Gamble  Lyron  Nez 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Gamble  Lyron  Nez,  infant,  were  10  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
May  12  at  Cope  Memorial. 

Nez  died  May  5 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  April  16,  2004  in  Gallup. 
Survivors  include  his  parents,  Natasha  Draper  and  Trumayne  Lyonel  Nez; 
brothers,  Matthew  Isiah  Nez,  Deremiah  Isaac  Nez  and  Malaki  Lyonel  Nez;  and 
grandparents,  Aloretta  and  Irvin  Draper,  Louise  Dones-Victor  and  Franklin 
Nez . 

Pallbearers  were  Irvin  Draper,  Derry  Lee,  Riley  0.  Nez  and  Franklin  Nez. 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

May  13,  2004 

Darrel  Brooks 

RIO  RANCHO  - Services  for  Darrell  Brooks,  40,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Friday, 

May  14  at  Window  Rock  Church  of  God.  Benjamin  A.  House  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Veterans  Cemetery,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 

Visitation  will  be  6-8  p.m.,  tonight  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary. 

Brooks  died  May  9 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Aug.  29  in  Fort  Defiance. 
Brooks  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  in  1981  and  attended 
Haskell  Dunior  College  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Albuquerque  Technical  Vocational 
Institute  and  Independent  Contractors  Apprendiceship  Program,  Albuquerque. 
He  served  in  the  Army  101st  Airborne  Division  in  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Ryan  Brooks;  daughter,  Adriena  Brooks;  mother, 
Pauline  Brooks;  brothers,  Stanley  Dr.,  Gary  Brooks  and  Virgil  House;  and 
sister,  Sandra  Etchison;  grandmother,  Alice  A.  House  and  Illene  Tsosie. 

Brooks  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Stanley  Brooks  Sr.;  and 
grandfathers,  Yazzie  Tsosie  and  Leo  House  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Brent  Cleveland,  Art  Gale,  Alfred  Mike,  Dean  Morgan, 
Chris  Moore  and  Deswood  Tome. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Tina  Delores  Morris 

NAVADOjN.M.  - Services  for  Tina  Morris,  42,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Friday,  May 
14  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  St.  Michaels,  Ariz. 
President  Milton  Watts  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  familyland, 
Aseyii . 

Morris  died  May  11  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Dan.  12,  1962  in 
Gallup  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  Water 
People  Clan. 

Morris  attended  Crystal  Boarding  School,  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High 
School  in  1982,  Tsaile  Dine'  College  with  AA  degree.  She  was  employed  with 
Navajo  Elementary  School  and  Navajo  Pine  High  School.  Her  hobbies  included 


reading,  sewing,  sports,  traveling,  word  puzzles,  music  and  animals. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Sadie  R.  Morris  of  Navajo,  N.M.;  brothers. 
Herb  Bitsi  and  Andy  Bitsoi  both  of  Navajo;  and  sisters,  Maxine  Yazzie  of 
Naschitti  and  Antonita  Tsosie  of  Crystal. 

Morris  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Dick  V.  Morris;  brother. 

Hardy  Morris;  grandparents,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Gabriel  Roanhorse. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ernie  D.  Yazzie,  Nathaniel  Clyde,  Eddie  J.  Yazzie, 
Daniel  Clyde,  Roscoe  Tsosie  and  Daryl  Sam. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Crystal  Chapter  House. 

May  15,  2004 

Melvin  McCurtain 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Funeral  Mass  for  Melvin  McCurtain,  36,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Monday,  May  17,  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church  in  Chinle.  Father 
Damian  Cedanek  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Black  Mountain  Mission 
Cemetery.  A rosary  will  be  recited  7 p.m.  Sunday,  May  16,  at  NHA  Sunnyside 
Housing  No.  15  in  Chinle. 

McCurtain  died  May  6 in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  Oct.  3,  1967,  in  Shiprock, 
N.M.,  into  the  Tangle  Clan  for  the  Salt  Clan. 

He  was  a journeyman  carpenter  who  worked  for  SIPI  in  Albuquerque. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Johnny  and  Louise  McCurtain;  brother, 
Leland  McCurtain;  and  grandmother,  Susie  M.  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Begay,  Marlon  Begay,  Eugene  Kenneth,  Darryl 
Begay,  Malcolm  Jose  and  Franklin  Tso. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Begay  homestead  at 
Black  Mountain,  Ariz. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  17,  2004 
Gene  Roy  Hawthorne 

LUPTON,  Ariz.,  - Services  for  Gene  Hawthorne,  48,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
(MST),  Tuesday,  May  18  at  the  Tse  Si  Ani  Missionary  Baptist  Church  in 
Lupton.  Pastor  Regan  Hawthorne  and  Dr.  R.O.  Hawthorne  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  follow  on  family  land,  Lupton. 

Hawthorne  died  May  11  in  Brawley,  Calif.  He  was  born  April  11,  1956  in 
Fr.  Campbell,  Ky.,  for  the  Red  House  People  Clan. 

Hawthorne  graduated  from  Chinle  High  School  in  1975  and  served  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Northern  Warfare  Training  Center  in  Ft.  Greely,  Alaska  and  with 
the  7th  Infantry  Division.  He  received  commendations  citing  expertise, 
leadership  and  influence  on  others.  He  was  a steel  worker  and  welder  and 
his  hobbies  included  spending  time  in  the  outdoors  and  scouting.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  lived  in  San  Felipe,  Baja,  California,  Mexico. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter  Geneifer;  son  Jared,  both  of  Delanco,  N.J. 
; parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.O.  Hawthorne  of  Lupton;  brothers  Jerry  Hawthorne 
of  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.,  and  Regan  Hawthorne  of  Lupton,  Charles 
Blackburn  of  Nashville,  Tenn.;  sister  Ann  Galya  of  Nashville  and  one 
grandchild . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jared  Hawthorne,  Jerry  Hawthorne,  Kyle  Hawthorne, 

Tim  Clements,  Raymond  Smith  Jr.  and  Larry  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Shawn  Dave  Delgarito 

SMITH  LAKE,  N.M.  - Services  for  Shawn  Delgarito,  27,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  May  18  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Thoreau.  Pastor  Robert  A. 
Hughbanks  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Smith  Lake  Community 
Cemetery. 

Delgarito  died  May  14  in  Smith  Lake.  He  was  born  Dec.  17,  1976  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Delgarito  graduated  from  Thoreau  High  School  and  was  employed  with 
Matrix  at  Giant  Refinery  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a traveling  pipe 
welder  and  was  employed  with  various  contractors.  His  hobbies  included 
basketball,  baseball,  camping  and  fishing. 


Survivors  include  his  daughters  Melanie  Ann  Marie  and  Maylee  Catherine 
Delgarito,  both  of  Albuquerque;  parents  Huston  and  Maryann  Delgarito  of 
Smith  Lake;  brother  Kenny  Delgarito  of  Smith  Lake;  sisters,  Monica, 
Michelle  and  Neona  Delgarito,  all  of  Smith  Lake  and  grandparent  Lillie 
Salcido  of  Smith  Lake. 

Delgarito  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents  Charlie  Salcido  and 
Buck  and  Emma  Delgarito. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darnell  Salcido,  Duriel  Salcido,  Eric  Hones,  Gregory 
Hones,  Donovan  Ramone  and  Melin  Hoe. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  services  at  the 
Smith  Lake  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  services. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

May  12,  2004 
Benjamin  Perry 

Benjamin  Perry,  65,  of  San  Carlos  died  May  3,  2004,  at  Banner  Medical 
Center  in  Mesa.  Born  in  San  Carlos,  he  was  a maintenance  worker  for  San 
Carlos  Apache  Tribe. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Alice  Perry  of  San  Carlos;  foster  children, 
Pearlina  Hohnson  and  Hanice  K.  Browning  of  Peridot;  two  brothers,  Oscar 
Perry  and  Daniel  Perry  Sr.  of  Peridot;  and  one  sister,  Olie  Goode  of  San 
Carlos . 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  May  9 at  Gilson  Wash  Assembly  of  God 
Church  in  San  Carlos.  Interment  was  in  Chinatown  Cemetery. 

Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

May  11,  2004 

Noelani  Makamaeiakaikamahine  Kamai,  age  3 
2001  - 2004 

Noelani,  Our  Heavenly  mist.  Our  daughter  you  will  always  be  in  our 
Hearts  and  prayers.  You  will  truly  be  missed  and  always  be  loved  by  all 
who  lived  you. 

Noelani  Makamaeiakaikamahine  Kamai,  age  3 of  Payson,  passed  away  Friday, 
May  7,  2004  at  Mtn.  View  Hospital. 

She  was  born  Hanuary  10,  2001  at  Vernal,  Utah  to  Bode  Harom  and 
LeonaFrancine  Myore  Kamai. 

She  is  survived  by:  her  parents,  and  her  brother.  Bode,  all  of  Payson; 
grandparents,  Roy  H.  and  Gretchen  Kamai,  Hilo,  Hawaii;  Matilda  Myore,  Ft. 
Duchesne;  Alloin  Myore,  White  Rocks;  great-grandparents,  Bernice  Kanaeakua 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Ferdnan  "H.R."  Manning,  Ft.  Duchesne. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Wednesday,  May  12,  2004,  11:00  a.m.  in  the 
Spring  Lake  5th  Ward  Chapel,  1080  South  930  West,  Payson.  Friends  may  call 
at  the  family  home,  1438  South  150  West,  Payson,  Tuesday  evening  after 
5:00  p.m.  or  at  the  church  Wednesday,  9:45-10:45  a.m.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  Payson  City  Cemetery. 

Precious  Child  In  my  dreams  , you  are  alive  and  well  - precious  child, 
precious  child.  In  my  mind,  I see  you  clear  as  a bell  - precious  child, 
precious  child.  In  my  soul,  there  is  a hole  that  can  never  be  filled  - but 
in  my  heart,  there  is  hope  "cause  you  are  with  me  still.  In  my  heart,  you 
live  on,  always  there,  never  gone  - precious  child,  you  left  too  soon, 
thou'  it  may  be  true  that  we're  apart,  you  will  live  forever  in  my  heart. 
In  my  plans,  I was  the  first  to  leave  - precious  child,  precious  child  - 
but  in  this  world,  I was  left  here  to  grieve. 

Precious  child,  my  precious  child,  God  knows  I want  to  have  you,  see  you 
touch  you,  and  maybe  there  is  a heaven  and  someday  I will  again.  Please 
know  you  are  not  forgotten.  Until  then  in  my  heart  you  live  on,  always 
there,  never  gone  Precious  child  you  left  too  soon  , tho'  it  may  be  true 
that  we're  apart,  you  will  live  forever  in  my  heart. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  www.walkerfamilymortuaries.com. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt , UT. 

May  11,  2004 
Philip  Harris 

Philip  Harris  passed  away  Saturday,  May  8,  2004,  in  Billings. 

He  was  born  to  Kathleen  "Banjo"  Doyle  Harris  and  Dewey  Harris  on  Duly  13, 
1933,  at  Crow  Agency.  He  was  a member  of  the  Crow  Tribe  and  Ties  The 
Bundle  Clan.  He  lived  his  life  as  one  of  the  last  real  cowboys,  working 
ranches  throughout  Montana  and  Wyoming,  spending  his  final  years  as  a 
racehorse  trainer  and  owner  in  Billings. 

His  friends  and  family  will  miss  him. 

His  parents  preceded  him  in  death.  He  is  survived  by  his  longtime 
companion,  Dolene  Not  Afraid;  children,  Roxanne  Schuppe,  Don  Harris  and 
Elizabeth  Harlson  of  Billings,  Patrick  Harris  of  Browning,  Mikealena  Olson 
and  Day  Harris  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.;  a brother,  Dick  Harris  of  Harrison;  and 
sisters,  Kathleen  "Rosie"  Harris  and  Frances  Durosek,  both  of  Billings; 
and  eight  grandchildren;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  at  Cremation  or  Funeral  Gallery,  29 
Eighth  St.  West,  Billings,  at  10  a.m.  May  12. 

May  17,  2004 

Gilbert  C.  Cliff 

LODGE  POLE  - Gilbert  C.  Cliff,  68,  died  Friday,  May  14,  2004,  at  the 
Northern  Montana  Hospital. 

Wake  services  will  be  Monday,  May  17  in  the  late  afternoon  at  the 
Medicine  Bear  Lodge  in  Lodge  Pole.  Funeral  services  will  be  11  a.m. 

Tuesday,  May  18,  at  Medicine  Bear  Lodge  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  Healy 
Family  Cemetery  in  Lodge  Pole.  Adams  Funeral  Home  of  Malta  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

May  12,  2004 

Dames  MacDonald 

Former  Browning  resident  Dames  Aldwin  MacDonald,  43,  of  Missoula,  a 
consultant  and  beekeeper,  died  of  a gunshot  wound  Friday,  April  30,  2004 
at  his  home. 

His  death,  along  with  that  of  his  wife,  Virginia  "Ginny"  Lee  MacDonald, 
who  died  the  same  day,  is  under  investigation. 

Funeral  Mass  was  2 p.m.  Monday,  May  10  at  Little  Flower  Parish  in 
Browning.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements. 

He  was  born  in  Browning  Dune  26,  1960  and  raised  in  Browning.  He 
graduated  from  Browning  High  School  in  1978.  He  married  Ginny  Lee  in 
Missoula.  He  attended  the  University  of  Montana  and  was  to  graduate  this 
week  with  a Bachelors  of  Science  degree  in  Native  American  Studies.  He 
also  attended  Eastern  Montana  College  from  1980-81. 

His  work  history  included  being  a consultant  and  student  as  well  as 
working  for  the  Indian  Center  in  Missoula.  He  was  a storyteller, 
firefighter  crew  boss  and  the  MIF  Crews  Coordinator  for  the  Missoula 
Indian  Center.  He  was  also  a beekeeper  for  15  years. 

He  was  an  Indian  Advocate  for  the  Missoula  area,  helping  new  Indian 
people  adjust  in  the  community.  He  followed  U of  M athletics,  especially 
the  women's  basketball  team,  and  was  known  for  his  loud  stomping  at  home 
games . 

He  enjoyed  playing  pool,  school  and  Indian  activities,  beekeeping, 
sweats,  basketball,  (Dr.  Food  Stamps),  and  was  an  excellent  basketball 
official  and  umpire  for  softball. 


Survivors  include  daughters  Sherie  Ollinger,  Jennifer  Sure  Chief,  Tammy 
MacDonald  and  Dawn  Sure  Chief,  all  of  Missoula;  sisters  Diana  Fields, 
Pauline  Sure  Chief  and  Carol  Douglas,  all  of  Browning,  Alma  Faye  Chippewa 
of  Great  Falls  and  Rosemary  Houston  of  Arizona;  brothers  Kenneth  Still 
Smoking,  Ivan  MacDonald  and  Jeffery  MacDonald,  all  of  Great  Falls,  Lyle 
MacDonald  of  Browning,  and  George  MacDonald  of  Cascade. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Alma  and  Waldo  MacDonald, 
brothers  Douglas,  Curtis,  Raymond,  Charles  and  Robert  MacDonald,  sisters 
Ilene  MacDonald  Shumaker  and  Audrey  MacDonald  Wright,  uncles  Donald 
Michell,  Jimmy  Michell,  William  (Sonny)  Stillsmoking,  and  his  grandmother 
Mary  Stalker. 

Amanda  Diane  Racine 

Amanda  Diane  Racine,  19,  of  Browning,  died  of  cancer  Thursday,  May  6, 
2004  at  Northern  Rockies  Medical  Center  in  Cut  Bank. 

Her  funeral  was  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  May  11  at  Racine's  on  Old  Agency, 
weather  permitting,  or  St.  Anne's  Church  in  Heart  Butte.  Day  Funeral  Home 
is  handling  arrangements . 

Amanda  was  born  on  April  25  in  Browning  and  raised  on  Old  Agency  (Badger 
Creek).  She  attended  school  in  Browning  and  Texas,  she  graduated  from 
Heart  Butte  High  School  in  2003.  Amanda  liked  sports,  but  most  of  all  she 
loved  basketball,  track  and  field,  volleyball,  riding  around  with  friends, 
watching  movies,  listening  to  music,  talking  on  the  phone,  drawing,  riding 
horses  and  spoiling  her  niece,  Maggie  K. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Kevin  Racine  Sr.  and  Myrna  Racine  of  Old 
Agency;  brothers  Kevin  Racine  Jr.  of  Houseman  Hill,  Abe  Bird  Rattler  and 
Josh  Bird  Rattler,  both  of  Browning;  her  sister-in-law  Mary  Pepion  Racine 
of  Houseman  Hill,  her  grandparents,  Anna  D.  Heisel  of  Browning,  Diane 
Marceau  of  Shady  Grove  and  Frank  and  Joanne  Spearson  of  Heart  Butte;  her 
niece  Maggie  K.  Racine  of  Houseman  Hill,  nephews  Lawrence  Scott 
Birdrattler  and  Tyson  Latrell  Birdrattler  and  her  best  friend,  Vic 
Guardipee  of  Heart  Butte. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

May  11,  2004 
Amanda  Diane  Racine 

BROWNING  - Amanda  Diane  Racine,  19,  of  Browning,  died  of  cancer  Thursday 
at  Glacier  County  Medical  Center  in  Cut  Bank. 

Her  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Racine's  on  Old  Agency,  weather 
permitting,  or  St.  Anne's  Church  in  Heart  Butte.  Day  Funeral  Home  is 
handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Kevin  Racine  Sr.  and  Myrna  Racine  of  Old 
Agency;  brothers  Kevin  Racine  Jr.  of  Houseman  Hill  and  Abe  Bird  Rattler 
and  Josh  Bird  Rattler,  both  of  Browning;  her  grandparents,  Anna  D.  Heisel 
of  Browning,  Diane  Marceau  of  Shady  Grove  and  Frank  and  Joanne  Spearson  of 
Heart  Butte;  and  her  best  friend,  Vic  Guardipee  of  Heart  Butte. 

May  12,  2004 

Joseph  Cole  Eagleman 

HAVRE  - Joseph  Cole  Eagleman,  infant  son  of  Kimberly  Windy  Boy  and  Dames 
Eagleman  of  Rocky  Boy,  died  after  a premature  birth  Monday  at  a Great 
Falls  hospital. 

Services  took  place  Tuesday  at  Rocky  Boy  Senior  Center,  with  burial  in 
the  Eagleman  Family  Cemetery.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  Joseph  is  survived  by  brothers  Isaiah,  James 
Sheldon  and  Jordan,  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  paternal  grandmother  Rema  Eagleman 
of  Havre  and  maternal  grandmother  Delphine  Windy  Boy  of  Rocky  Boy;  and 
numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Joseph  was  born  Saturday,  May  8,  2004,  at  a Havre  hospital. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  James  L.  Eagleman. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Joseph  DuMontier  Jr 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Joseph  (Joey)  Lloyd  Kenneth  DuMontier  Jr,  15,  of  Ronan 
and  Dixon,  died  on  May  1 at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Ronan  of  alcohol 
poisoning.  He  was  born  in  Missoula  on  May  31,  1988,  to  Joseph  "Bud"  and 
Bernadette  DuMontier.  He  was  a freshman  at  Two  Eagle  River  School  in  Pablo 
He  enjoyed  hanging  with  his  friends,  listening  to  music,  swimming  and 
traveling.  Joey  had  aspired  to  be  a drummer  for  a rock-and-roll  band  and 
kept  up  on  current  events  surrounding  the  music  world. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents;  his  stepfather,  Tim  Atwin  (Ronan); 
siblings  and  their  spouses:  Dalene  Morrison  (St.  Ignatius),  Kenny  (Nadeen) 
Dumontier  (Dixon),  David  "Rocky"  Tevlin  (Seattle)  and  Jesse  Atwin  (Pablo); 
as  well  as  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Wake  services  began  May  4 at  the  Foster  and  Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  in  St. 
Ignatius.  Mass  was  celebrated  on  May  6 in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic 
Mission.  Interment  followed  in  the  Jocko  Catholic  Cemetery  near  Arlee. 

Harold  "Mickey"  McClure 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Harold  "Mickey"  McClure,  85,  died  on  May  2,  2004,  at  the 
Westside  Care  Center  in  Ronan.  He  was  born  on  April  25,  1919,  in  Schley, 
to  Frank  and  Mary  Rose  McClure.  He  served  in  the  Army  in  WWII.  He  was 
married  to  Gertrude  Matt  for  18  years  and  together  they  raised  three 
children  and  three  grandchildren . Harold  owned  a gas  station  in  Hungry 
Horse.  He  also  worked  iron  worked  and  built  fences.  He  moved  to  Great 
Falls  in  the  early  1960s.  He  returned  to  the  reservation  in  1989.  Mickey 
was  a hard  worker,  an  I.W.  Union  member,  a good  provider,  and  proud  of  his 
neat  yard  and  being  sober.  He  took  his  grandkids  everywhere  with  him. 

After  losing  his  wife,  April  and  her  family  became  his  primary  care 
providers  until  his  health  forced  him  to  live  in  the  nursing  home. 

Mickey  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Gertrude;  daughter  Donna 
"Ida";  grandsons  Chris  and  Marshall;  and  siblings  Lindy,  John,  Pinto 
Robert  "Bobby"  and  Harriett  McClure,  Katie  Gebeau,  Agnes  Dumont  and  Clara 
Charlo. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Edward  McClure,  April  Zimmerer  and  Ken 
Gingras;  his  brother  Alvin  "Snuse"  McClure;  his  grandchildren  Opal  McClure 
Deliah  McClure,  Rachel  McClure,  Tiffany  Zimmerer,  Courtney  Zimmerer,  Susep 
Zimmerer;  and  great-grandchildren  Kirsten  McClure,  Samantha  McClure,  Loran 
Bacon,  Christopher  Bacon  and  Landin  Zimmerer. 

A traditional  wake  began  May  3 at  the  Longhouse.  Mass  was  celebrated  on 
May  5 in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission.  Interment  with  military  honors 
followed  in  the  Jocko  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Daniel  McLeod 

RONAN  - Daniel  Ray  McLeod,  19,  died  sometime  during  the  week  of  May  3, 
2004.  He  was  born  on  Nov.  27,  1984,  to  Sarah  Jean  McLeod.  Raised  on  the 
reservation  by  his  mother  and  many  relatives,  he  enjoyed  drawing,  playing 
basketball  and  hacky-sack,  going  to  the  races  and  "mechanizing"  on  his 
bikes.  He  also  liked  the  outdoors  where  he  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing  and 
camping. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandparents,  Mary  and  Aaron 
Palmer  and  Blanche  Zumwalt.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  been  living 
in  Ronan  with  Jackie  (Aimsback)  and  Russell  Burland  and  his  brothers  Don, 
Levi  and  Aaron. 

Daniel  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Sarah  (Kalispell);  a sister,  April 
Jean  McLeod  (Charlo);  his  twin  brother,  Donald  Ray  McLeod  (Ronan);  aunt 
Sylvia  Mae  Aimsback  and  uncle  Marvin  E Gardipe  (Charlo);  brother-cousin 
Nakota  J.  Aimsback  (Charlo);  sister-cousin  Laquita  R.  Aimsback  (Evaro); 
foster  parents  Jacqueline  Aimsback  and  Russell  Burland  (Ronan);  brother- 
cousin  Levi  Thomas  and  Aaron  Kaleb  Burland  (Ronan);  grandfather  Louis  E. 
McLeod  Sr.  (Poison);  and  numerous  other  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

The  wake  began  on  May  11  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius.  Mass  was 


celebrated  on  May  13  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission.  Interment 
followed  in  the  Ronan  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Char-Koosta  News. 

May  12,  2004 

Melvin  Hoops  Sr. 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Melvin  Hoops  Sr.,  67,  died  at  his  residence  at  Fort 
Belknap  Agency  on  May  8,  2004  due  to  natural  causes. 

A funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  in  the  Red  Whip  Center 
with  burial  following  at  Pony  Hill  Cemetery.  A wake  will  begin  at  5 p.m. 
today  and  rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Red  Whip  Center. 

Melvin  was  born  on  May  30,  1936,  at  Fort  Belknap  to  Barney  and  Francis 
(Early)  Hoops.  He  was  raised  in  the  valley  area  and  attended  Harlem  Public 
Schools  and  the  Cass  Lake  Bible  School  in  Minnesota. 

On  Feb.  6,  1958,  Melvin  married  Geraldine  Earthboy.  They  had  six 
children  and  later  divorced.  He  married  Shirley  Campbell  in  1981.  Melvin 
and  Shirley  raised  his  granddaughter  Brandi  Hoops  for  several  years. 

Melvin  was  a carpenter  and  later  was  a ranch  hand.  He  was  the  lead 
carpenter  for  various  construction  firms  and  worked  on  various  ranches  in 
Montana.  He  spent  many  years  working  for  the  Frey  brothers,  Clarence  and 
Floyd . 

Melvin's  good-hearted  and  good-natured  disposition  allowed  him  to  have  a 
wide  circle  of  friends.  Everybody  was  his  friend.  In  a material  sense, 
Melvin  was  a simple  humble  man,  but  in  a spiritual  sense,  he  was  a 
priceless  value.  People  valued  his  friendship.  Melvin  also  had  a sense  of 
humor.  He  was  always  good  for  a laugh  and  many  of  his  friends  have  many, 
many  stories  to  tell. 

Melvin  was  a loving  father,  grandfather,  great-grandfather , uncle  and 
friend . 

Melvin  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  siblings  Martin,  Dohn,  and 
Mabel  Hoops;  an  infant  son;  and  granddaughter.  Winter  Dawn  Hoops. 

Survivors  include  his  sons  Myron  (Mary)  Hoops  of  Boise,  Idaho,  and 
Melvin  (Gina)  Hoops;  daughters,  Audrey  Hoops,  Mary  H.  (Harlan)  Mount, 

Dulie  (Dusty  Schwenke)  Hoops,  Anna  Hoops,  all  of  Ft.  Belknap;  special 
nephew,  Dohn  Hoops;  special  niece.  Babe  Ro  Durand;  numerous  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren. 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 

May  12,  2004 
Charles  Frank  Fawcett 

Duneau  resident  Charles  Frank  Fawcett,  61,  died  May  5,  2004,  in  Duneau. 

He  was  born  in  Hoonah  and  moved  to  Duneau  in  1978. 

A memorial  and  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  May  13, 
at  the  ANB  Hall  in  Duneau.  A memorial  in  Hoonah  will  be  held  at  1 p.m. 
Sunday,  May  16,  at  the  ANB  Hall. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

May  11,  2004 

Hattie  Ahtuangaruak  Miller 

Kenai  resident  Hattie  Ahtuangaruak  Miller  died  Sunday,  April  25,  2004. 

She  was  65. 

A singspiration  and  a funeral  service  were  held  Tuesday,  May  4,  2004,  at 
2 p.m.  at  the  Kisik  Community  Center  in  Nuiqsut.  Pastor  Tom  Moore  and 
Virginia  Kasak  officiated.  Dohn  Gregory,  Simeon  Ahmakak,  Doe  Nukapigak  Sr., 
Wesley  Ahmakak,  Issac  Nukapigak,  Doe  Nukapigak,  Mark  Ahmakak,  Robert 
Nukapigak,  Eli  Nukapigak,  Zachariah  Ahmakak,  Tommy  Nukapigak,  Rodney 
Ahtuangaruak  Sr.  and  Thomas  Ahtuangaruak  Dr.  were  pallbearers.  Honorary 
pallbearers  were  Leon  Matumeak,  Leonard  Nukapigak,  Bruce  Nukapigak,  Harry 


Ahnupkana,  Maniksaq  Nukapigak,  Willie  Sielak,  Clarence  Ahnupkana,  Dohn 
Kunaknana,  Derek  Ahtuangaruak,  Cyrus  Evikana  and  Rodney  Ahtuangaruak  Dr. 

Mrs.  Miller  was  born  Dune  10,  1938,  in  Point  Barrow  to  Cyrus  and  Alice 
(Paneolak)  Ahtuangaruak.  She  lived  in  Barrow,  Kotzebue,  Fairbanks,  Palmer, 
Anchorage  and  Kenai.  She  loved  to  sew,  fish,  play  bingo  and  sing. 

"Our  mother  taught  us  to  have  respect  for  our  elders.  She  was  proud  of 
her  Inupaiq  heritage,  enjoying  traditional  Native  foods,  camping  and 
visiting  relatives.  She  had  a fun  sense  of  humor.  She  was  especially 
beloved  by  her  many  relatives  in  Nuiqsut  and  Barrow,"  her  family  said. 

Mrs.  Miller  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  brothers,  Dohn 
Ahtuangaruak,  Dohn  Ahmakak,  Wilbur  Ahtuangaruak  and  Issac  Ahtuangaruak  Sr. 

; and  sisters,  Carrie  Ward  and  Rachel  and  Lillian  Ahtuangaruak. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Susan  G.  Geist  of  Houma,  La.,  and 
Alice  M.  Williams  of  Anchorage;  sons,  Dimmy  Lee  Gregory  of  Wasilla,  Dohn  B. 
Gregory  of  Wasilla  and  Frank  B.  Gregory  Dr.  of  Ketchikan;  sister,  Ruth 
Nukapigak  of  Nuiqsut;  brothers,  Dohnny  and  Thomas  Ahtuangaruak  of  Nuiqsut; 
and  many  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Arrangement  were  made  by  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Peninsula  Clarion  Division  of  Morris  Communications, 
Kenai,  AK. 

May  12,  2004 

Dessie  Dieter 

DIETER,  DESSIE  (NANA)  - 1910-2004.  Born  outside  of  Saskatoon,  in  1910. 

Predeceased  by  parents  Helen  and  "Cominto-see-the-sky",  sisters,  Helen 
Ochapowace  and  Olive  Asapace  (Auntie/Kokum) , her  loving  husband  Harold, 
three  children  (in  infancy),  children:  Lawrence,  Albert,  Grant,  Lila  and 
grandson  David. 

Survived  by  daughters-in-law,  Mona  (Grant),  Gloria  (Lawrence), 
grandchildren:  Barry,  Doy  (Murray),  Gary  (Shelley),  Sharon  (Darrell),  Dudy 
Desnomie,  Tony  (Dennie),  Danny  (Dackie),  Laura  (Marc),  Rosanne  (Rejean), 
Mark,  Paul  (Desnomie),  Carla  Kennedy,  Ernie  (Selena),  Dackie,  Todd 
(Dianne),  Timmy  (Priscilla),  Quinn  (Corinne),  Ernest  (Arlene),  Fredricka 
(Ashley),  Frankie  (Sheri),  Colleen  (Rene),  68  great-grandchildren,  33 
great,  greatgrandchildren . After  working  many  years  at  Wascana 
Rehabilitation  Hospital  in  Regina,  she  retired  and  moved  back  to 
Peepeekisis  to  raise  her  family  and  grandchildren.  She  later  went  to  the 
University  of  Regina,  earning  a Teacher's  Certificate  (Linguistics)  and 
taught  Cree  for  17  years  at  the  school  on  the  reserve.  Desse  lived  a very 
full  life  and  was  involved  in  many  aspects  such  as  the  Intercultural 
Grandmother's  United,  Elder,  Story-teller,  writer  and  friend  to  many. 
Special  friends:  Sara  Brass,  Liz  Pinay,  Ruth  Balzer,  special  niece:  Laura 
Wasacase . 

Celebration  of  her  life  will  be:  Wake,  May  13  at  4pm,  Pesakastew 
gymnasium,  Peepeekisis  First  Nation  and  Funeral  on  May  14  at  10am, 
officiated  by  Betty  Lou  Skogen;  Interment  at  Wanakapew  United  Church 
Cemetery .Special  thank  you  to  Parkside  Extendicare  and  Pasqua  Hospital 
staff  for  all  their  care  and  support. 

May  13,  2004 

Roberta  Pasap 

PASAP  - On  Sunday  May  9,  2004  Roberta  Lynn  Pasap  (Baby  Girl),  late  of 
Regina,  Saskatchewan  passed  away  at  the  age  of  34  years. 

Roberta  is  predeceased  by  her  daughter  Weeko,  her  mother;  Ethel  Pasap, 
her  brothers;  Ross,  Richard,  Pat,  Greg  and  Robert,  her  Grandparents;  Willy, 
Mina  Pasap  and  Douglas,  Mabel  Pewean. 

Roberta  is  survived  by  her  husband  Peter  Bearshield,  daughter,  Winona, 
son,  Chayton,  father,  Norman  Pewean,  Adopted  Mother,  Elva  Shepherd, 

Sisters;  Diane  (Bill),  Doreen,  Sandra  (Clifford)  and  Barbara.  Brothers;  Ed, 
Eugene,  Kelvin,  Rod,  Clarence  and  Murray.  Numerous  Uncles,  Aunts,  Nieces, 
Nephews,  Cousins  and  friends. 

A Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  May  13,  2004  beginning  at  5:00  pm  at 


the  White  Bear  First  Nations  Community  Band  Hall.  The  Funeral  Service  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  May  14,  2004  at  2:00  pm  with  Elder  Henry  Skywater 
officiating.  The  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Dawson  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Orsted  Funeral  Home  Carlyle,  Sask. 

George  Younghusband 

YOUNGHUSBAND  - It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  announce  the  passing  of 
Mr.  George  "Blair"  Younghusband  of  Regina,  SK,  who  passed  away  peacefully 
May  11,  2004  at  87  years  of  age. 

Funeral  will  be  held  Saturday,  May  15,  2004  at  1:00  p.m.  Westminster 
United.  Obituary  to  follow  in  Friday's  Regina  LeaderPost. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

May  13,  2004 

Geraldine  Soop  (Nee  Solway) 

Kaysspaakii  (Cheyenne  Woman) 

The  Lord  took  our  Angel  to  be  with  him  on  the  early  hours  of  May  6,  2004 
at  the  age  of  61  years  old. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  MARY'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  on  the  Blood 
Reserve  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  12,  2004  at  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  KAINAI  HIGH  SCHOOL  GYMNASIUM, 
Standoff,  AB  on  Thursday,  May  13,  2004  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Reverend  Les 
Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Paul's  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  in  care  of  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  ans  Crematorium. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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May  29,  2004 

Porno  umchachich-da/seeds  ripen  moon 
Yuchi  deconendzo/mulberry  ripening  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  ndn-aim.  News  and  Information  Distribution, 

Frostys  Amerindian  and  RezLife  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"No  tribe  has  the  right  to  sell.... Sell  a country!  Why  not  sell  the  air, 
the  great  sea,  as  well  as  the  earth?  Didn't  the  Great  Spirit  make  them 
all  for  the  use  of  his  children? 

Tecumseh,  Shawnee 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Dourney  j 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

i Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Sometime  ago  an  elder  expessed  concern  there  was  only  bad  news  in  this 
newsletter,  and  I should  include  stories  of  give-aways  by  the  Peoples. 

I did  just  that  for  a few  months...  it  wasn't  long.  Readers  were 
generous  with  their  stories  of  help  to  one  another,  but  the  contributions 
dwindled  down  and  finally  came  to  an  end.  All  too  soon  it  ended. 

The  following  article  is  very  much  about  such  a give-away,  and  in  honor 
of  my  elder  it  will  be  granted  this  editorial  space,  instead  of  some 
comment  from  myself  or  my  half-side,  Janet.  Enjoy  . Let  your  heart  take 
in  someone  doing  a good  thing.  Maybe,  just  maybe,  some  other  good  news 
will  find  its  way. 


http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. nati vet imes . com/ index. asp Pact ion=displayarticle&article_id=4455 

Cherokee  Nation  Collects  Donations  for  Troops  Overseas 

Donations  accepted  at  the  Cherokee  Nation  Veterans  Affairs  Office 

TAHLEQUAH  OK 

Jennifer  Tedlock 

May  17,  2004 

If  you're  planning  to  visit  Greg  Bilby  at  work  anytime  soon,  bring  your 
own  chair.  "My  office  is  full,"  Bilby  told  the  Native  American  Times.  "I 
have  no  place  for  people  to  sit."  The  Lost  City  tribal  citizen  is 
collecting  donations  to  send  to  Cherokee  soldiers  overseas. 

What  started  as  a small  collection  of  ketchup  and  mustard  packets  to 
send  to  a few  friends  in  the  service  has  turned  into  something  no  one 
could  have  anticipated.  Now  Bilby  has  boxes  of  condiments,  soap,  shampoo  - 
even  duct  tape,  which  he  joked  fixes  everything.  He's  even  including 
pictures  and  letters,  he  said  - all  the  little  things  the  soldiers  need. 

Bilby  has  entirely  too  much  stuff  to  send  to  just  a few  friends.  So, 
according  to  a published  article,  the  Cherokee  Nation  employee  will  pick 
some  random  Cherokee  soldiers  from  the  American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Oklahoma's  "Support  Our  Troops"  section  on  their  website  to  send 
donations  to  as  well.  Bilby  said  that  he  plans  to  continue  to  send  the 
care  packages  as  long  as  there  is  momentum  behind  it. 

If  you  are  interested  in  donating  items,  or  in  sponsoring  the  shipping 
on  a package,  you  can  contact  Greg  Bilby  at  918-456-0671  ext.  2381  or  via 
e-mail  at  gbilby@cherokee.org.  Donated  items  can  be  dropped-off  at  the 
Cherokee  Nation  Veterans  Affairs  office  in  Tahlequah,  room  138  of  the 
Tsa-La-Gi  office  complex. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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News  of  the  people  featur 

- Descendants  of  imprisoned  Apaches 
tell  Story 

- Apology  from  U.S.  requested 

- Giving  back  what  was  Theirs 

- Tribes  still  fighting 

for  Government  Recognition 

- Yaqui  Tribe  uses 
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- AFN  wants  action 
from  Indian  Affairs 

- Police  Chief  encourages 
Treaty  3 research 

- Kanesatake  Chiefs 

call  for  Urgent  Meeting 

- Mother  rejects  Police  apology 


Traditional  Healers  at  Center 

- Court  won't  rehear  challenge 
to  Tribal  Land  Base 

- Nez  Perce:  Snake  River  settlement 

- Editorial:  Snohomish,  Tulalips 
make  more  History 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Pine  Ridge  Woman  earns  Degree 

- Frank  J.  King  III: 

Slow  Progress  of  Understanding 

- Teen's  death  helps  steer  Youths 
toward  Sobriety 

- Avoiding  the  dead-end  Path 

- Women  are  Walking  to  honor  Water 
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Arapaho  Language 

- Tesuque  Pueblo  awarded  funds 
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Yamassee  Site 

- AllNative.com  opens  Retail  Store 
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repatriate  remains 

- Major  award  for  Saskatoon 
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B.C.-wide  Blockade 
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for  Dead  Son 

- Northern  Arapaho 

won't  relinquish  Jurisdiction 

- Amnesty  offered  for  return 
of  stolen  Indian  items 

- Lower  Sioux  P.D. 
expands  to  five  Officers 

- Tribal  Officers  can  make  stops 
off  Reservations 

- Death  of  Girl  part  of 
Indian  Prisons  inquiry 

- Tribal  Police  kill  1 of  2 
Suspects  in  Carjacking 

- Woman  arrested  in  stabbing  death 
of  young  Son 

- Activist  begins  extradition 
hearing  in  December 

- Native  Prisoner 
--  Indian  Justice 
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"RE:  Descendants  of  imprisoned  Apaches  tell  Story" 

Date:  Tue,  18  May  2004  08:14:34  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars(3Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

f ilename="CHIRICAHUA" 
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Descendants  of  imprisoned  Apaches  tell  the  story  on  film 
By  Richard  Benke/Associated  Press  Writer 
May  18,  2004 

SANTA  FE  - Descendants  of  imprisoned  Chiricahua  Apaches,  who  were  the 
last  American  Indians  to  lay  down  their  arms  in  the  late  1800s,  are 
telling  their  forefathers'  story  on  film  for  the  first  time. 

Crews  ultimately  comprised  mostly  of  Apaches  will  shoot  the  documentary 
called  "Wild  Justice,"  featuring  interviews  with  the  last  few  living  ex- 
prisoners and  prisoners'  relatives.  Some  of  it  will  be  filmed  aboard  a 
train  along  routes  that  began  28  years  of  confinement  for  the  Apaches  in 
Florida,  Alabama  and  Oklahoma. 

"To  tell  the  story  correctly,  we'll  travel  that  route  again  with  the 
Apaches  on  board,"  said  producer  Daniel  Ostroff,  a veteran  of  the  film 
industry.  "We're  going  to  take  the  children  of  the  prisoners  to  tell  us 
what  happened  along  the  way." 

The  Indians,  led  by  Geronimo  and  others,  had  surrendered  to  U.S.  forces 
voluntarily,  expecting  to  serve  two  years  for  leaving  the  reservation.  But 
the  imprisonment  lasted  longer.  Roughly  300  Chiricahuas  died  during  the 
imprisonment 

"They  had  sort  of  like  dungeons,"  said  Fred  Kaydahzinne,  a descendant  of 
the  great  Apache  leader  Cochise.  "The  kids  were  separated  from  their 
parents  and  sent  to  (Carlisle  Indian  School  in)  Pennsylvania.  ...  Some 
never  saw  their  parents  again.  Many  of  our  people  got  sick  and  they  died  - 
horrible,  horrible  conditions." 


Those  imprisioned  had  been  the  last  Indians  in  North  America  to  lay  down 
their  arms. 

"We  want  to  tell  the  world  what  happened  to  us  ...  the  whole  story/' 
Kaydahzinne  said.  "We  were  at  one  time  a great  nation  that  went  down  to 
only  a few  hundred." 

Ostroff,  who  recently  helped  produce  the  Apache-assisted  film,  "The 
Missing,"  was  asked  to  get  involved  in  the  current  project  by  the 
Chiricahua  descendants,  who  now  live  on  the  Mescalero  Apache  reservation 
of  New  Mexico  and  near  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  Plans  are  for  the  documentary  to 
be  released  next  year. 

There  will  be  no  script,  no  rehearsal,  no  re-enactment,  no  actors  - just 
Apaches  telling  their  story,  Ostroff  said.  And  Apaches  will  help  at  every 
level  of  production.  He  said  he  will  train  Apaches  as  technicians  during 
the  first  part  of  the  project  so  that,  eventually,  crews  will  be  mostly 
Apache. 

Often-unreliable  Army  records  suggest  500  to  535  Chiricahuas  - men, 
women  and  children  - were  taken  aboard  five  trains  to  Florida.  The  first 
several  months  of  imprisonment  were  the  deadliest.  Women  and  children  were 
separated  from  the  men,  breaking  another  promise,  then  the  children  were 
taken  from  their  mothers. 

At  Fort  Marion,  cesspools  polluted  the  Apaches'  water.  Appeals  by  the 
fort  commander  and  Indian  advocates  seeking  humanitarian  relief  to  stop 
the  dying  went  unheeded  by  President  Grover  Cleveland.  Ultimately,  the 
Apaches  were  transferred  to  Alabama,  where  conditions  were  worse.  Some 
were  also  kept  at  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.  Finally,  they  were  sent  in  1894  to 
Fort  Sill,  still  prisoners  of  war. 

Meanwhile  at  Carlisle,  dozens  of  Chiricahua  children  were  falling  ill 
and  dying.  When  Congress  threatened  to  cut  off  the  school's  funding, 
headmaster  Richard  Henry  Pratt  put  the  most  critically  ill  on  trains  to 
Fort  Sill  so  they  would  not  be  counted  as  having  died  at  his  school,  said 
historian  Henrietta  Stockel,  author  of  "On  the  Bloody  Road  to  Desus: 
Christianity  and  the  Chiricahua  Apaches."  Some  died  on  the  train  and  were 
handed  to  parents  who  showed  up  at  the  train  station  expecting  a reunion, 
Stockel  said. 

In  1913,  selected  Chiracahuas  were  allowed  to  settle  part  of  the 
Mescalero  reservation.  The  prisoners  who  remained  at  Fort  Sill  were  not 
freed  until  1914. 

Few  full-blooded  Chiricahuas  remain  at  Mescalero,  Kaydahzinne  said,  but 
"we  still  carry  the  names." 

The  documentary  is  the  Apaches'  first  chance  to  tell  their  own  story  on 
film.  Kaydahzinne  said  earlier  films  about  Geronimo  were  just  wrong. 

Chiricahua  descendants  believe  greed  and  a land-grab  were  involved  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Apaches.  Kaydahzinne  acknowledges  that  Apaches  were 
aggressive  in  protecting  their  lands,  which  they  believed  were  god-given. 

Three  Mescalero  Chiricahuas,  including  Kaydahzinne,  and  three  Fort  Sill 
Apaches  are  co-executive  producers  on  "Wild  Dustice,"  which  is  directed  by 
French  filmmaker  Eric  Valli,  a two-time  Oscar  nominee. 

Two  Mescalero  executive  producers,  Berle  Kanseah  and  Elbys  Hugar,  served 
as  technical  advisers  on  "The  Missing,"  the  Ron  Howard  film  that  featured 
Tommy  Lee  Dones  speaking  Chiricahua  and  pursuing  slave  traders  headed  for 
Mexico  with  his  granddaughter . 

This  year,  Ostroff  moved  his  office  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Fe  and 
began  work  on  several  films  including  "Wild  Dustice,"  a story  Ostroff  knew 
from  working  with  Kanseah  and  Hugar,  grandchildren  of  prisoners.  Kanseah 
died  of  cancer  April  5. 

Co-producers  include  New  Mexico  State  University  anthropologist  Scott 
Rushforth  and  UCLA  Pulitzer  Prize-winner  Dared  Diamond. 

Other  executive  producers,  besides  Kaydahzinne  and  Hugar,  include  Robert 
Haozus  of  Santa  Fe,  artist  son  of  the  late  Fort  Sill  Apache  sculptor  Allan 
Houser;  Deff  Houser,  president  of  the  Fort  Sill  Apaches;  and  Michael 
Darrow,  archivist-historian  for  the  Fort  Sill  Apaches. 

Asked  why  no  screenplay,  Ostroff  replied:  "We're  not  telling  the  story 
from  books  because  books  have  never  told  the  story  correctly." 

"It's  their  story,  and  who  can  tell  it  better?"  he  added.  "They  have  an 
oral  history  tradition.  I've  yet  to  meet  an  Apache  with  a memory  problem." 


Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 


"RE : Apology  from  U.S.  requested"  

Date:  Thu,  20  May  2004  08:20:09  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Resolution  offers  apology  for  'ill-conceived  policies' 

May  19,  2004 

Tex  Hall  was  in  North  Dakota  last  fall  when  he  received  a call  on  his 
cell  phone.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  who  was  on  the  other  end. 

It  was  Sen.  Sam  Brownback,  the  Republican  from  Kansas  whose  name  rarely 
appears  on  legislation  affecting  Indians.  In  recent  years,  in  fact,  the 
conservative  lawmaker  has  been  on  the  opposing  end  of  tribes,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  gaming. 

So  Hall  was  even  more  surprised  to  learn  why  Brownback  was  calling.  "We 
talked  about  some  of  the  historical  wrongdoings  [against  Native  Americans] 
and  he  wanted  to  know  what  we  could  possibly  do,"  Hall  said. 

The  discussion  intrigued  Hall,  the  president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians.  "I  said,  'You  know  the  United  States  has  never  really 
formally  apologized'"  for  its  treatment  of  Native  people.  Hall  noted. 

"And  he  obviously  did  his  homework,"  Hall  said  of  Brownback.  "He  said 
'Yeah,  I know. ' " 

That  gave  Hall,  who  also  serves  as  chairman  of  his  tribe,  the  Mandan, 
Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation  of  North  Dakota,  an  opening.  "Why  don't  you  do 
it?"  challenged  Hall. 

Brownback  wholeheartedly  accepted  the  offer.  For  several  months  after 
that  call,  his  staff  worked  with  NCAI  and  some  tribes  to  develop  a formal 
apology  to  the  first  Americans.  Introduced  last  month,  it  is  backed  by 
Sens.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colorado)  and  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii), 
two  respected  figures  in  Indian  Country. 

"This  is  a resolution  of  apology  and  a resolution  of  reconciliation," 
Brownback  said  in  his  statement  on  the  Senate  floor.  "It  is  a first  step 
toward  healing  the  wounds  that  have  divided  us  for  so  long  - a potential 
foundation  for  a new  era  of  positive  relations  between  tribal  governments 
and  the  federal  government.  It  is  time  - it  is  past  time  - for  us  to  heal 
our  land  of  division,  all  divisions,  and  bring  us  together  as  one  people." 

The  resolution  cites  a number  of  "official  depredations  and  ill- 
conceived  policies"  towards  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  Among 
them: 

- Hundreds  of  broken  treaties  with  Indian  nations. 

- The  Indian  Removal  Act  of  1830,  which  forced  Eastern  tribes  from  their 
homelands . 

- The  Sand  Creek  Massacre  of  1864,  in  which  the  U.S.  military  killed  150 
Cheyenne  men,  women  and  children. 

- The  Long  Walk  of  1868,  which  caused  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  Navajos. 

- The  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887,  which  broke  up  the  tribal  land  base. 

- The  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  of  1890,  in  which  the  U.S.  military  killed 
300  Sioux  men,  women  and  children. 

- The  failed  19th-  and  20th-century  policies  of  assimilation,  termination 
and  relocation. 

"It's  an  historic,  tremendous  occasion  ,"  Hall  said  of  the  measure. 

"When  you  finally  apologize,  you  acknowledge  those  past  sins  and  those 
violations  and  crimes." 

The  resolution  is  quick  to  note  that  the  apology  won't  authorize  money 
damages  or  other  payments  to  tribes  of  individual  Indians.  "But  it  does 
recognize  the  negative  impact  of  numerous  deleterious  Federal  acts  and 
policies  on  Native  Americans  and  their  cultures,"  Brownback  said  in  his 


statement.  "Moreover,  it  begins  the  effort  of  reconciliation  by 
recognizing  the  past  wrongs  and  repenting  for  them." 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  which  is  chaired  by  Campbell,  will 
consider  the  measure  at  a business  meeting  today.  Hall  said  he  hoped 
lawmakers  would  act  this  summer  so  that  an  apology  can  be  ready  when  the 
National  Museum  of  American  Indians  opens  in  September. 

"The  timing  could  have  a really  tremendous  impact,"  he  said. 

The  apology  is  written  as  a joint  resolution  so  it  would  need  approval 
in  the  House  as  well  as  the  Senate  before  heading  to  President  Bush  for 
his  signature.  There  is  currently  no  accompanying  resolution  in  the  House. 

Consideration  of  U.S.  apology  resolution  delayed 
May  20,  2004 

Consideration  of  a resolution  to  apologize  to  Native  peoples  for 
"official  depredations  and  ill-conceived  policies"  of  the  United  States 
was  delayed  on  Wednesday. 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  was  to  take  up  the  measure  at  a 
business  meeting.  But  due  to  a lack  of  a quorum.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell  (R-Colorado) , the  panel's  chairman,  said  it  would  be  put  off 
until  a later  date.  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii)  was  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  because  he  was  returning  from  a flight  from  Hawaii. 

The  apology,  introduced  by  Sen.  Sam  Brownback  (R-Kansas)  and  co- 
sponsored by  Campbell  and  Inouye,  would  offer  a formal  apology  on  behalf 
of  the  federal  government. 
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Giving  back  what  was  theirs 
May  22,  2004 

"Whereas,  the  sacred  lands  of  Tuluwat  comprise  the  physical  and  spiritual 
center  of  the  Wiyot  world,  and  there  is  factual  evidence  of  Wiyot  Tribal 
presence  on  the  island  for  at  least  1,000  years  ..." 

With  those  words,  the  Eureka  City  Council,  in  part,  laid  the  basis  for 
returning  a portion  of  Indian  Island  (Tuluwat)  to  the  Wiyot  Tribe. 

The  resolution  acknowledged  "the  intolerable  historical  injustices 
suffered  by  the  Wiyot  people  on  Tuluwat  and  elsewhere." 

Indeed,  Tuluwat  is  a black  mark  on  the  history  of  the  North  Coast. 

It  was  the  last  Saturday  of  February  in  1860  when  a small  band  of  white 
men,  known  to  have  been  landowners  and  businessmen,  used  axes,  clubs  and 
knives  to  slaughter  between  60  and  200  women,  children  and  elders. 

Now,  144  years  later,  the  city  of  Eureka  resolves  that  "Tuluwat  will 
return  as  a tribal  gathering  place  for  all  Wiyot  people." 

The  brutal  massacre  ended  centuries  of  ceremonial  dancing  and 
celebrations.  U.S.  troops  gathered  the  surviving  Wiyot  people  and  confined 
them  to  the  Klamath  River  Reservation.  Over  the  years,  they  were  moved  to 
other  areas. 

They  ceased  performing  their  ceremonies  and  speaking  their  language; 
their  culture  was  almost  completely  forgotten. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  300  enrolled  members  of  the  Wiyot  Tribe 
struggling  to  restore  their  culture  and  identity. 

The  action  taken  by  the  city  of  Eureka  is  a big  step  in  helping  the 
members  of  the  Wiyot  Tribe  reclaim  what  never  should  have  been  taken  from 
them. 

The  City  Council,  staff  and  audience  all  rose  for  an  emotional  standing 
ovation  after  the  council  passed  the  resolution.  A few  people  shed  tears 


of  joy. 

It  will  never  erase  history.  History  should  not  be  rewritten.  It  should 
serve  as  a reminder  of  the  past  and  help  aim  us  in  the  right  direction  for 
the  future. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Times-Standard,  Eureka,  CA. 
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Some  Indian  tribes  still  fighting  for  government  recognition 
By  ANGIE  WAGNER,  Associated  Press 
May  22,  2004 

REDDING,  Calif.  (AP)  - The  fog  dips  low  into  the  snowcapped  mountains  as 
the  emerald  McCloud  River  meanders  through  the  valley,  a silent  guardian 
over  the  graves  and  culture  of  the  Winnemem  Wintu  tribe. 

The  tribe's  spiritual  leader,  her  face  etched,  walks  to  its  bank  and 
looks  at  the  rock  where  children  have  received  wisdom  over  the  centuries, 
the  grave  sites  only  they  know  of  and  the  land  that  sustained  her 
ancestors . 

Once,  there  were  14,000  Wintu.  By  the  1900s,  massacres,  disease  and 
starvation  wiped  out  all  but  395.  Today,  just  125  remain. 

The  Wintu  are  a tribe  in  every  sense  of  the  word:  They  eat  meals 
together,  pray  together,  gather  for  ceremonies  and  business. 

Their  ancestors  lived  along  the  McCloud  River  in  Northern  California, 
and  the  river  is  still  where  the  Wintu  gather.  They  bring  their  children, 
swim  in  the  still  water,  pray  and  visit  their  sacred  sites.  It  is  their 
purpose,  they  believe,  to  protect  the  McCloud. 

But  despite  their  history  and  traditions,  the  federal  government  says 
the  Wintu  tribe  does  not  exist. 

They  are  not  a federally  recognized  tribe,  and  thus  aren't  entitled  to 
land,  grants,  subsidized  housing,  sovereignty,  or  the  benefit  they  want 
most  - validation. 

"We're  a traditional,  historic  tribe.  We  still  live  and  follow  our 
traditions  and  culture  that  has  been  handed  down  generation  by  generation, 

" said  Caleen  Sisk-Franco,  the  tribe's  spiritual  leader.  "We're  put  here 
to  protect  the  sacred  places,  for  there  to  be  snow  on  the  mountain,  fish 
in  the  river." 

But  they  have  no  protection  for  their  sacred  land,  no  way  of  ensuring 
their  survival. 

"They  still  can't  see  us,"  she  said. 

And  now,  they  face  the  greatest  threat  to  their  history,  a threat  that 
springs  from  the  McCloud  River  itself  and  could  erase  the  Wintu  forever. 

A few  miles  from  the  McCloud,  23  Wintu  live  in  a collection  of  rundown 
trailer  homes  on  42  acres  of  land.  The  Village  of  Kerekmet,  they  call  it. 
They  congregate  in  the  main  kitchen  inside  an  aging  house  with  a slumping 
roof.  This  day,  the  greasy  flavor  of  bacon  beckons  them.  It's  breakfast 
burritos,  and  Mark  Franco,  tribal  headman  and  today's  chef,  serves  up  his 
creation  as  members  line  up  for  the  communal  meal. 

Neighbors  complain  there  are  too  many  dogs  and  too  many  people  living 
here;  the  county  has  issued  citations. 

But  the  Wintu  have  no  reservation,  no  other  place  to  go. 

The  Wintu  have  never  gone  through  the  process  of  applying  for  federal 
recognition  because  they  claim  it  doesn't  apply  to  them.  They  say  they 
have  always  been  a recognized  tribe. 

Across  the  country,  there  are  562  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes. 

Most  were  recognized  through  19th  century  treaties,  ratified  by  the  Senate. 


But  in  1978  the  Department  of  the  Interior  established  what  is  called  the 
acknowledgment  process  to  decide  whether  any  more  tribes,  those  without 
treaties,  should  have  a government-to-government  relationship. 

Since  then,  294  groups  have  sought  federal  recognition.  Dust  16  have 
been  acknowledged;  Congress  gave  recognition  to  another  nine.  Nineteen 
were  refused. 

Some  recognition  problems  date  back  to  the  treaty  days.  In  California, 

18  treaties  were  never  ratified  by  the  Senate,  leaving  more  than  100 
tribes  without  the  structure  of  a reservation.  They  were  homeless, 
landless  Indians. 

Today,  California  has  57  groups  seeking  federal  recognition  - the  most 
of  any  state. 

To  be  declared  an  Indian  tribe,  groups  must  meet  seven  conditions, 
including  proof  it  has  been  a tribe  continuously  since  1900,  existed  as  a 
distinct  community  and  maintained  political  influence  and  authority  over 
its  members. 

It's  up  to  nine  people  - anthropologists,  genealogists  and  historians  - 
in  the  Interior  Department's  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment  to  decide 
who  is  a tribe  and  who  isn't. 

The  process  has  been  criticized  as  cumbersome,  political  and  inefficient 
The  government  says  it  takes  a minimum  of  more  than  two  years  to  reach  a 
decision.  But  it  took  25  years  for  the  Cowlitz  Tribe  in  Washington  to  gain 
recognition.  Some  tribes  claim  the  office  is  reluctant  to  grant  federal 
status  because  federal  money  for  Indian  programs  would  be  diluted;  more 
tribes  means  a smaller  piece  of  the  pie  for  everyone. 

"The  whole  process  is  totally  corrupt.  It's  an  abomination,"  said  Alan 
Leventhal,  an  archaeologist  and  anthropologist  at  San  Dose  State 
University  who  works  with  tribes  seeking  federal  recognition.  "These 
Indians  are  constantly  being  defrauded  and  nobody  sees  it." 

Lee  Fleming,  director  of  the  acknowledgment  office,  said  some  delays  are 
the  fault  of  tribes  and  not  the  government. 

Several  representatives  and  senators  have  said  the  process  is  flawed, 
underfunded  and  in  need  of  stricter  deadlines.  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  called  for  an  internal  review  after  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
staff  memo  was  released  detailing  how  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  in 
Connecticut  could  be  recognized  even  though  it  did  not  meet  criteria.  The 
tribe  was  given  federal  status  in  Danuary. 

Flouse  Resources  Committee  Chairman  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  suggested 
Congress  deal  with  the  issue,  saying  "no  one  should  wait  three  decades  to 
process  an  application  for  anything." 

"We  can  only  do  so  much  with  what  resources  we  do  have,"  Fleming  replies 

The  Wintu  believe  one  reason  the  process  is  so  slow  is  because  the 
government  assumes  tribes  just  want  to  open  casinos.  They  have  no  plans 
for  a casino,  but  say  recognition  isn't  about  that  anyway. 

"I  want  just  to  be  able  to  protect  the  bones  of  my  ancestors,"  Sisk- 
Franco  said. 

Fleming,  a Cherokee  Indian,  would  not  discuss  specific  tribes'  claims, 
but  said  he  can  sympathize  with  tribes  seeking  recognition.  Fie  called  the 
process  "necessarily  thorough,"  but  said  it  can  always  be  improved. 

The  Winnemem  Wintu  say  they  have  always  been  recognized  by  the 
government,  and  their  lack  of  that  status  now  is  simply  because  they  were 
left  off  a list  by  mistake. 

"It  was  a clerical  error,"  said  Franco,  Sisk-Franco ' s husband. 

Over  the  years,  the  government  has  certainly  had  a relationship  with  the 
Wintu.  The  government  holds  a cemetery  in  trust  for  them.  They  have  a 
permit  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  use  eagle  feathers  in 
their  ceremonies,  a right  granted  only  to  Indians,  and  another  permit  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  practice  religious  ceremonies  on  federal 
land.  A few  members  have  land  held  in  trust  by  the  government  and  receive 
payments  for  grazing  rights.  The  Wintu  even  receive  limited  health  care 
from  the  Indian  Flealth  Service. 

But,  legally,  they  are  not  a tribe. 

"Flow  can  you  be  Indian  if  you  don't  have  a tribe?"  said  Sisk-Franco,  51. 
"It  is  the  wackiest  thing  I've  ever  heard." 


In  a dim,  wooden  prayer  house,  smoke  wafts  from  the  top  as  the  Winnemem 
Wintu  fall  silent,  their  leader  speaking  in  a hush.  Four  sets  of  human 
remains  stuffed  in  pillow  cases  sit  at  the  edge  of  the  fire.  They  have 
gathered  to  pray  for  these  ancestors  who  were  rousted  from  their  graves  by 
loggers  and  looters. 

Then,  they  return  to  the  river.  As  an  early  evening  chill  settles  in  and 
the  sun  slips  between  the  mountains.  Franco  and  four  other  Indians  trudge 
up  a steep  mountainside  to  rebury  the  remains. 

They  wonder  how  much  longer  their  sacred  sites  will  be  here,  how  many 
more  ancestors  they  will  have  to  rebury,  how  many  indignities  their  tribal 
spirits  must  endure. 

A toilet  was  erected  on  top  of  one  of  their  graves.  Every  August,  they 
go  to  a sacred  spring  for  spiritual  renewal,  but  now  it  is  crowded  with 
New  Agers  who  dip  their  babies  and  sprinkle  cremated  remains  in  the  water. 
The  future  may  be  worse. 

Shasta  Dam,  to  the  southwest,  already  forced  the  Wintu  to  abandon  their 
historic  community  once.  When  the  dam  was  completed  in  1945,  the  rising 
reservoir  flooded  their  homes. 

Now,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  considering  raising  the  dam  another  18 
feet  to  help  solve  California's  water  woes.  That  would  add  600,000  acre- 
feet  of  storage  to  the  Shasta  Lake  reservoir.  And  the  McCloud  River  would 
back  up  more,  swallowing  what  remains  of  their  traditional  homeland. 

"There  won't  be  a whole  lot  left,"  Sisk-Franco  said.  "When  does  it  stop? 
When  we're  gone?  When  we  have  nothing  left?" 

Federal  recognition,  they  say,  would  help  them  fight  the  dam  expansion. 
They  have  been  to  Washington,  D.C.,  seven  times,  met  with  congressional 
staff  members  and  fasted  for  their  cause.  They  have  no  money  to  file  a 
lawsuit.  They  can  only  hope  Congress  will  grant  them  tribal  recognition 
and  that  the  dam  project  is  never  approved. 

"We're  nonpeople, " said  Wintu  member  Mark  Miyoshi,  53. 

Federal  acknowledgment,  said  Les  Field,  anthropology  professor  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  is  an  affirmation  of  tribal  identity. 

"They  endured  a terrible  genocidal  history.  To  get  that  kind  of  formal 
acknowledgment  is  to  really  begin  the  work  of  healing  for  these  terrible, 
historical  wrongs,"  said  Field,  who  also  works  with  unrecognized  tribes. 
It's  simpler  to  the  Wintu. 

"If  you  don't  have  your  culture,  there's  no  sense  in  even  being  an 
Indian,"  Sisk-Franco  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press. 
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Yaqui  Tribe  uses  traditional  healers  at  health  center 
May  21,  2004 

Traditional  healers  are  part  of  the  services  offered  by  the  Pascua  Yaqui 
Tribe  of  Arizona. 

The  tribe's  Alternative  Flealth  Care  Clinic  brings  in  healers  to  help 
patients  with  their  ailments.  Dolores  A.  Flores,  63,  uses  herbs  and 
medicinal  plants  as  part  of  her  treatments.  Arturo  Valenzuela,  78,  is  a 
traditional  massage  specialist. 

The  clinic  has  been  using  traditional  healers  for  several  years. 

http://www.dailystar.com/dailystar/ allheadlines/22104. php 
Yaqui  herbalist  wants  to  pass  her  gift  to  others 
By  Carmen  Duarte 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 


Dolores  A.  Flores,  traditional  healer  and  herbalist,  would  like  to  pass 
on  her  gift  of  holistic  medicinal  practices  to  other  Yaquis. 

But  the  search  for  people  to  teach  is  a slow  process  - something  that 
worries  Flores  because  she  does  not  want  the  practice  of  traditional  and 
spiritual  healing  in  her  tribe  to  die. 

Meanwhile,  the  63-year-old  healer,  or  curandera,  is  part  of  a team  that 
specializes  in  holistic  treatments  at  the  Alternative  Health  Care  Clinic 
under  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribe's  Health  Department  on  the  reservation 
southwest  of  Tucson. 

There,  Flores  treats  patients  for  headaches,  stomach  and  back  problems 
and  muscle  cramps. 

Others  come  because  they  suffer  from  high  blood  pressure  or  diabetes. 

Flores  began  treating  patients  at  the  clinic  in  1997,  and  is  part  of  a 
staff  that  includes  Maria  Garcia,  a chiropractic  physician;  Carol  Revak,  a 
naturopathic  physician  and  acupuncturist;  and  Nancy  Duran,  a community 
health  nurse. 

Since  January,  traditional  healers  from  Rio  Yaqui,  Sonora,  have  gone  to 
the  clinic  at  7474  S.  Camino  de  Oeste  to  see  patients  and  share  their 
treatment  methods  and  knowledge. 

Flores  said  this  makes  her  happy  because  there  are  few  curanderos 
practicing  here. 

"I  have  offered  to  teach  others,  but  there  have  been  no  takers,"  said 
Flores.  "But  if  the  tribe  can  utilize  the  knowledge  of  healers  from  Sonora, 
then  maybe  others  will  come  forth  eventually  to  learn  the  practice." 

On  Wednesday,  Arturo  Valenzuela,  who  calls  himself  a sobador,  or  massage 
specialist,  treated  patients  all  day.  He  has  treated  more  than  60  people 
at  the  clinic  since  May  3.  His  last  day  there  is  Friday. 

"I  calm  people  with  deep  massages.  I pinpoint  nerves  and  work  the  spine 
and  central  nervous  system,"  said  Valenzuela,  78,  sitting  on  a small  bed 
in  an  examination  room  during  a break  from  seeing  patients. 

When  needed,  Flores  translates  for  Valenzuela  when  he  is  treating 
patients.  Valenzuela  speaks  Spanish  and  Yoeme,  the  Yaqui  language,  and  he 
says  his  gift  of  healing  comes  from  God. 

In  Flores'  office,  jars  of  dried  medicinal  plants  and  jars  of  alcohol 
and  olive  oil  mixed  with  herbs  used  for  treatments  stand  on  a counter. 

She  pointed  to  a jar  of  rose  hips,  which  she  said  is  a good  source  of 
vitamin  C. 

"Rose  hips  helps  fight  off  infections,  colds  and  respiratory  problems. 

I combine  it  with  other  herbs  and  make  a tea,"  said  Flores,  who  remembers 
helping  her  grandmother  gather  medicinal  plants  near  the  Santa  Cruz  River 
when  she  was  a young  girl  living  in  South  Tucson. 

Flores  said  her  grandmother,  Carlota  Tapia,  attended  St.  Augustine 
Catholic  School  and  became  a county-licensed  midwife.  She  said  her 
grandmother  learned  about  alternative  medicine  and  holistic  practices  from 
others  and  by  studying  books.  Tapia  passed  on  her  knowledge  to  Flores. 

"My  grandmother  died  in  1992  at  the  age  of  94.  I still  remember  the 
beautiful  scents  in  her  garden  where  she  grew  herbs,"  said  Flores. 

Flores  said  medical  doctors  who  are  open  to  holistic  treatment  can  work 
with  traditional  healers  to  treat  patients.  Flores  said  she  questions  her 
patients  about  their  medications  to  make  sure  herbal  treatments  do  not 
interfere  with  their  health. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  established  an  office  in  1992  to 
investigate  and  evaluate  promising  unconventional  medical  practices,  said 
Revak,  the  naturopath  who  works  with  Flores  at  the  clinic. 

"The  truth  of  it  is  that  some  of  these  practices  have  been  around  for 
thousands  of  years  in  the  Americas  and  other  cultures,"  said  Revak.  "Some 
medical  doctors  are  schooled  in  alternative  therapies,  and  for  others  it 
is  more  esoteric." 

More  medical  schools  are  starting  to  teach  alternative  treatments  and 
the  cultural  and  historical  traditions  of  herbal  remedies  among  minorities, 
but  more  needs  to  be  done,  Revak  said. 

Unconventional  remedies  are  growing  in  general,  said  Revak,  who  said 
that  trend  is  patient-driven. 

"People  are  very  educated  in  these  alternative  therapies.  They  want 
both,"  Revak  said.  "That  is  the  best  world  anyway  - Western  and  alternative 


practitioners  working  together." 

Contact  reporter  Carmen  Duarte  at  807-8414 
or  at  cduarte@azstarnet.com. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Court  won't  rehear  challenge  to  tribal  land  base 
Friday,  May  21,  2004 

A federal  appeals  court  has  dealt  another  blow  to  a Minnesota  county 
seeking  to  wipe  most  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Ojibwe  Reservation  off  the  map. 

Officials  from  Mille  Lacs  County,  who  have  spent  more  than  $1  million  in 
taxpayer  funds  on  the  case,  asked  the  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to 
rehear  the  dispute.  But  on  Wednesday,  the  court  denied  the  request. 

The  move  sets  up  a possible  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
not  heard  a reservation  diminishment  case  since  the  late  1990s.  The  county 
has  up  to  90  days  to  file  its  challenge. 

In  the  meantime,  an  earlier  ruling  in  favor  of  the  tribe  will  stand.  A 
three-judge  panel  of  the  appeals  court  said  the  county  and  a local  bank 
lacked  standing  to  bring  the  suit. 

"The  county  board  wasted  nearly  $1.3  million  of  taxpayers'  money  on  this 
lawsuit  at  a time  when  its  budget  was  under  pressure  from  a sluggish 
economy,"  said  Mille  Lacs  chief  executive  Melanie  Benjamin  in  the  tribal 
newspaper.  The  tribe,  which  owns  two  casinos,  held  a series  of 
celebrations  after  the  March  9 ruling. 

The  county  claims  the  reservation  is,  at  most,  4,000  acres  in  size.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tribe  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  recognize  a 
total  of  61,000  acres. 

The  disagreement,  according  to  the  county,  places  a cloud  over  law 
enforcement,  taxation  and  other  issues.  The  bank  says  it  shouldn't  be 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  tribe. 

The  appeals  court  rejected  the  claims  as  mere  speculation.  "Neither  the 
county  nor  the  bank  has  shown  that  it  is  in  immediate  danger  of  sustaining 
threatened  injury  traceable  to  an  action  of  the  band,"  wrote  Dudge 
Lavenski  R.  Smith. 

The  suit,  however,  was  dismissed  without  prejudice,  meaning  it  could  be 
refiled  in  the  future. 

Minnesota  attorney  general  Mike  Hatch,  a Democrat,  sided  with  the  county 
as  did  South  Dakota  attorney  general  Larry  Long,  a Republican.  Both 
officials  cited  a 1998  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  reduced  the  size  of  the 
Yankton  Sioux  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

Since  then,  the  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  hear  several  tribal  land 
cases.  In  recent  years,  officials  from  Connecticut  and  Idaho  sought  to 
reduce  or  limit  the  size  of  reservations  in  their  state  but  were  rebuffed 
by  the  high  court. 

Several  states,  including  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Idaho  and 
Connecticut,  are  currently  backing  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  in  a dispute 
involving  the  Narragansett  Tribe.  The  states  claim  the  tribe  is  forever 
limited  to  an  1,800-acre  reservation. 

A federal  judge  said  tribe  could  increase  its  land  base  but  the  decision 
is  being  appealed  to  the  1st  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  and  Native  American  Rights  Fund  have 
submitted  an  amicus  brief  in  the  tribe's  favor. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz. Com. 
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Tribe,  agencies  agree  to  Snake  River  settlement 
Compromise  will  help  salmon,  recognize  tribal  water  claims 
Associated  Press 
May  16,  2004 

BOISE  - The  Nez  Perce  Tribe  and  state  and  federal  agencies  have  agreed  to 
augment  Snake  River  flows  to  aid  endangered  salmon,  improve  fish  habitat 
in  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  rivers,  and  officially  recognize  some  of  the 
tribe's  claims  to  water  in  the  Snake  River  Basin. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  Gov.  Dirk  Kempthorne  and  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
Chairman  Anthony  Johnson  announced  Saturday  that  a proposed  settlement  had 
been  reached  in  one  of  the  largest  water  rights  cases  in  the  West. 

Kempthorne  said  the  agreement  preserved  existing  state  and  private  water 
rights  while  it  established  a framework  for  water  use  and  timber 
management  compliance  under  the  federal  Endangered  Species  Act. 

"This  is  one  of  the  single  most  important  milestones  in  our  state's  114- 
year  crusade  to  control  its  water,"  Kempthorne  said.  "What  we've  achieved 
here  is  sovereignty,  certainty  and  opportunity  for  Idaho  to  chart  its  own 
destiny  with  regard  to  water  and  the  future  of  this  state." 

The  state  has  been  sorting  out  180,000  claims  to  river  water  rights  for 
nearly  two  decades.  In  1993,  the  Nez  Perce  laid  claim  to  most  of  the  water 
in  the  river,  including  its  tributaries.  The  proposed  settlement  - set  to 
take  effect  next  spring  and  last  for  30  years  - still  must  be  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Congress,  Idaho  Legislature,  the  tribe  and  the  Snake  River  Basin 
Adjudication  court. 

Though  the  agreement  does  not  resolve  all  the  contested  water  issues  in 
the  Snake  River,  it  addresses  the  bulk  of  the  concerns  raised  by  the  tribe. 

"Water  has  been  fundamental  to  the  livelihood  and  culture  of  the  Nez 
Perce  people  for  over  10,000  years.  It  is  essential  to  our  economic  and 
cultural  health  today,"  Johnson  said.  "Clean  water  in  sufficient  quantity 
is  necessary  for  the  Nez  Perce  people  to  exercise  our  treaty-preserved 
rights . " 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Editorial 

Snohomish,  Tulalips  make  more  history 

No  one  expects  the  disagreements  to  end,  but  the  Tulalip  Tribes  and 
Snohomish  County  agreed  yesterday  to  keep  small  problems  from  turning  into 
big  lawsuits. 

Meeting  at  the  1855  site  of  the  reservation-shaping  Treaty  of  Point 
Elliott  in  Mukilteo,  Tulalip  Tribes  Chairman  Stanley  G.  Jones  and 
Snohomish  County  Executive  Aaron  Reardon  committed  both  sides  to  talk  out 
their  differences. 

Snohomish  and  the  tribes  have  a long  list  on  which  they  can  agree  to 
disagree  and  opt  to  mediate,  not  litigate.  They  include  shorelines  issues, 
environmental  cleanup,  water  management  and  conservation,  tidelands,  and 


watershed  management.  The  signed  agreement,  backed  only  by  the  good  faith 
of  the  parties,  builds  off  the  fence-mending  work  of  former  County 
Executive  Bob  Drewel. 

Lots  of  friction  exists  for  the  two  entities.  In  some  cases  they  share 
jurisdictions,  in  others,  the  county  issues  permits  and  regulates  property 
owned  by  non-tribal  members  inside  reservation  boundaries. 

Always,  the  risk  is  push  will  come  to  shove.  The  county  and  tribes 
worked  three  years  on  a land-use  agreement,  and  14  months  on  a memorandum 
of  understanding  between  tribal  and  county  law-enforcement  agencies. 

Another  recently  completed  agreement  identifies  the  regulatory  turf 
between  Indian  Health  Services  and  the  Snohomish  County  Health  Board  for 
inspections  and  enforcement  of  non-Indian-owned  restaurants  on  reservation 
land . 

Hard  feelings  between  governments  and  the  tribes  can  fuel  expensive 
disputes  that  rage  for  years.  A protracted  fight  about  the  41st  Street 
overpass  between  the  city  of  Everett  and  the  Tulalips  likely  had  its  roots 
in  a grudge  from  an  earlier,  soured  land  deal. 

Based  on  that  experience,  the  city  and  tribes  last  fall  signed  their  own 
good-neighbor  pact.  Still,  the  negotiations  on  the  41st  Street  project 
were  only  wrapped  up  this  past  February. 

Both  sides  believe  they  can  make  more  progress  built  on  a handshake  and 
a pledge  of  mutual  support  than  they  can  achieve  in  court.  Another  bit  of 
history  at  Point  Elliott. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Pine  Ridge  woman  beat  the  odds  to  earn  degree 
May  18,  2004 

Rae  Ann  Red  Owl  is  the  first  Lakota  to  graduate  from  the  nursing  program 
at  UND.  She  is  also  the  first  woman  from  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  in 
South  Dakota  to  complete  her  master's  degree  in  nursing. 

It  wasn't  an  easy  path  for  her. 

When  I was  told  about  this  extraordinary  woman,  I was  expecting  someone 
strong  and  bold.  What  I found  was  an  unassuming,  pretty  and  petite  woman 
who  wore  her  waist-length,  coal-black  hair  tied  back  with  a simple  tie. 

As  we  sat  in  her  small  apartment  in  student  housing  to  talk  about  her 
journey,  I walked  with  her  on  that  long  road  from  the  South  Dakota 
reservation  to  Grand  Forks.  From  our  conversation,  I don't  think  she 
realizes  how  special  her  achievements  are.  I could  see  she  is  grounded  in 
her  culture  and  family,  and  that  family  especially  is  one  of  her  strengths. 
Home  still  is  Pine  Ridge,  and  she  plans  to  return. 

As  a teen,  she  had  problems  with  alcohol  and  drugs.  One  hundred  percent 
of  her  family  has  been  affected  by  alcohol,  and  95  percent  of  the  deaths 
in  the  family  have  been  alcohol-related  - accidents,  cirrhosis  or  suicide, 
Rae  Ann  told  me. 

But  she  remembers  exactly  when  she  knew  she  would  go  to  college.  When 
she  was  in  the  fifth  grade,  she  overslept  and  missed  the  bus.  She  woke  up 
her  grandfather,  Kenneth  Red  Owl,  who  was  a paraplegic,  to  drive  her  to 
school.  She  could  tell  he  was  disappointed  with  her  by  his  serious  tone. 
Education  is  the  most  important  thing  in  life,  her  grandfather  told  her. 
That  statement  stayed  with  her  ever  since. 

Another  influence  was  seeing  a relative  who  was  quadriplegic  get  put  in 
a nursing  home  because  there  was  no  place  for  him  on  the  reservation.  He 
was  too  young  to  be  in  a nursing  home,  she  thought. 

Her  first  choice  was  to  be  a physical  therapist  so  she  could  help  people 
like  her  relative,  but  physical  therapy  schools  were  hard  to  find.  Then 


UND  popped  up  as  a place  with  that  field. 

She  set  out  to  attend  UND. 

"My  mother  gave  me  her  only  car/'  she  said.  It  was  in  poor  condition; 
the  car  had  to  be  babied,  cajoled  and  prodded.  Repairs  would  cost  $200, 
which  Rae  Ann  couldn't  afford.  So  without  the  repairs,  she  set  off  driving 
at  about  30  mph  down  the  interstate.  The  car  smoked  and  complained  all  the 
way.  She  had  her  3 1/2  - and  1-year-old  daughters  with  her  and  a niece  as 
babysitter. 

She  hadn't  even  heard  of  Grand  Forks  before  she  started  her  search  for  a 
college  and  certainly  never  had  been  here. 

When  she  pulled  into  Grand  Forks,  she  had  a smoking  car  with  a spare 
tire  tied  to  the  roof  and  commodities  - U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
canned  food  - in  the  trunk.  That  night,  the  car  blew  up  and  died.  Rae  Ann 
had  little  money  and  was  thankful  that  UND's  Indians  into  Medicine  or 
INMED  people  helped  her  get  settled. 

"I  didn't  know  if  I belonged  in  INMED,"  she  said.  She  could  hear  the 
medical  students  talking  about  complicated  math  problems  and  felt 
intimidated . 

It  was  a culture  shock.  She  was  used  to  being  on  the  reservation  and  was 
very  homesick.  She  knew  her  family  didn't  have  the  money  to  visit  her,  and 
she  didn't  have  the  money  to  go  home.  With  a laugh,  Rae  Ann  said  when  she 
got  her  first  Indian  Health  Service  stipend,  she  paid  her  fees  and  bills 
and  had  $20  left  over  and  thought  that  was  great. 

She  graduated  from  UND  in  1989  and,  as  promised,  returned  home  to  work 
in  the  Indian  Health  Service  or  IHS  hospital.  It  was  an  eye-opening 
experience.  IHS  is  a government  system  and  a place  where  it's  hard  to  make 
changes . 

After  12  years,  she  realized  she  needed  more  education.  She  needed  to 
leave  before  she  got  that  "beaten-down"  feeling  like  so  many  she  knew. 

She  returned  to  UND  in  2002  for  her  master's  degree.  With  that  diploma 
on  the  wall,  she'll  be  moving  to  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  to  pursue  a law  degree. 
There  are  things  that  need  to  be  changed  in  the  reservation  and  Indian 
Health  Service  systems,  and  one  way  to  do  that  is  with  a law  degree,  she 
said . 

Statistics  say  Pine  Ridge  is  the  poorest  reservation  in  the  nation.  The 
media's  only  news  about  Pine  Ridge  describes  the  alcoholism  and  poverty. 

But  quietly.  Red  Owl  is  reshaping  that  image.  She  is  emerging  as  someone 
to  watch  - someone  who  will  change  Pine  Ridge  reservation. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  780-1228;  (800)  477-6572,  ext.  228; 
or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Editorial:  The  Slow  Progress  of  Understanding 
By  Frank  3.  King  III 

The  times,  they  are  a changing,  evolving  slowly  like  the  ocean  pounding 
the  shores  of  our  inner  islands.  It  has  always  been  difficult  for  human 
beings  to  comprehend  the  illusion  of  time.  Like  the  little  animals  we  are, 
we  seldom  realize  that  our  existence  is  but  the  second  hand  clicking  past 
the  notches  of  the  clock  of  universal  nirvana. 

Hate,  anger,  jealousy,  drama  - all  these  things  exist  as  human-made 
psychological  pollution  filling  the  subconscious  air  with  the  emotional 
soot  of  our  own  personal  ignorance.  And  so  we  exist  today  trying  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  life  out  of  the  everyday  rubble  of  politics,  racism  and 


stress.  These  factors  forbid  our  emotional  spirituality  to  grow  from  our 
evolved  seeds  that  were  planted  for  us  by  our  ancestors  long  ago.  We 
destroy  ourselves  unknowingly  by  misleading  our  own  inner  child  into 
believing  that  adulthood  is  nothing  more  but  a responsibility  best  left 
unprovoked.  In  this  way  the  ignorant  adults  remain  childish  and  the  angry 
remain  violent.  Hate,  as  it  seems,  is  easier  to  express  then  compassion. 
Through  this  we  sever  the  spiritual  plant  at  the  root  and  allow  the  weed 
of  Indian  reservation  to  pollinate  the  seeds  of  our  next  generations. 

I have  often  said  that  alcoholism  is  a factor  in  the  destruction  of  our 
people  but  these  words,  spoken  or  written,  fall  on  deaf  ears  and 
unconcerned  personalities.  Alcoholism  is  the  destroyer  of  our  children,  it 
is  the  emotional  torturer  of  our  children,  and  it  is  the  bruise  on  the 
face  of  our  grandchildren,  yet  many  still  evoke  this  demon  every  day  to 
possess  our  sacred  beings. 

Such  is  also  true  with  racism.  We  cannot  justify  our  racism  toward 
another  race  because  we  aren't  strong  enough  to  confront  the  discriminator 
with  pride  and  compassion.  We  cannot  look  at  the  issues  if  we  are  racists 
ourselves.  Hate  breeds  hate;  it's  an  evil  that  contaminates  the  walls  of 
your  soul.  It  seems  that  many  have  become  the  image  of  that  which  they 
have  been  advocating  against,  no  matter  what  color  they  are. 

Isn't  it  ironic  that  we  are  all  supposed  to  be  civilized  and  yet  we  act 
out  uncivilized  behavior?  Even  the  word  civilized  is  looked  upon  as  a 
racial  slur  just  as  the  word  god  is.  The  obvious  reasons  we  learn  to  hate 
other  people  is  because  of  a total  lack  of  the  spiritual  understanding  our 
parents  had  of  their  religious  teachings;  many  children  today  aren't 
taught  that  racism  is  against  all  religions,  even  native.  All  religions 
teach  humanity. 

The  key  to  solving  the  issues  of  humanity  doesn't  lie  in  a leader,  or  a 
government,  but  sit  silently  within  us  all.  When  we  discover  this  sacred 
part  in  ourselves  then  we  can  see  the  truth  in  it  all.  We  become  confident 
in  ourselves  and  so  we  find  that  we  have  been  wasting  a lot  of  time, 
energy,  stress,  and  life  fighting  ourselves  and  our  own  insecurities  when 
we  could  have  been  finding  the  answers  in  the  teachings  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  When  we  awaken  within  ourselves  and  keep  it  to  ourselves  and 
discover  that  spirituality  isn't  something  that  we  sell,  or  use  against 
others  or  gain  an  ego  from,  then  we  can  confront  our  addictions  to  the 
drugs  of  drama,  stress,  racism,  and  low  self  esteem.  Only  after  this  can 
we  begin  to  heal  the  physical  health  of  our  nations.  Spirituality  is  the 
all-curing  medicine  for  all  humanity. 

Yes,  the  times  are  changing,  we  are  changing,  but  in  order  for  us  to 
have  a small  piece  of  nirvana  we  must  use  our  spiritual  teachings  to  look 
beyond  the  color  of  skin.  We  are  all  born  with  a gift  to  see  beyond  the 
issues;  it  is  important  that  we  seek  truth  in  the  lessons  of  everyday  life. 
Take  a good  look  around  you  and  ask  yourself  'what  do  I see?'  Look  at  the 
reservation,  the  community,  the  land  that  is  our  life  giver;  look  at  the 
leader  and  the  children  and  you  will  see  that  we  have  been  overlooking  the 
reality  that  plagues  us  all. 

Humans  today  live  in  a reflection  of  themselves,  and  if  it  is  an 
unhealthy  environment  then  their  health  is  physically  effected;  if  the 
land  is  littered  then  they  are  internally  littered  with  sickness;  if  the 
communities  are  violent  then  they  are  accepting  violence  as  a normal 
behavior;  if  the  people  are  consumed  by  alcohol  then  the  minds  of  the 
people  are  hidden  from  all  this  reality. 

But  also  this  applies  to  other  races.  If  the  parents  are  bigoted  toward 
other  races  then  the  children  become  unknowingly  taught  and  comfortable  in 
their  racist  behavior,  and  how  many  times  have  the  words  'I  am  not  racist' 
drifted  from  the  lips  of  the  ignorant  like  leaves  in  the  fall? 

Human  beings  cannot  unite;  it's  an  impossibility,  because  the  ego  eats 
at  the  confidence  of  the  soul  replacing  it  with  the  root  of  racism  and 
hate.  When  people  hate  themselves  they  develop  an  ego  for  a mask  to  hide 
their  insecurities,  they  become  the  abusers  of  other  human  beings  and  are 
their  own  worst  enemy  because  eventually  they  destroy  themselves. 

Reconciliation  isn't  a useable  term;  it's  a solvent  to  clean  the  dirty 
issues  of  racism.  We  must  rely  on  the  common  ground  in  which  we  all  live 
and  together  change  the  issues  that  divide  us  as  a community.  It  is  only 


through  open  dialog  that  we  can  mend  the  issues  that  affect  our  lives. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Native  Voice,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Movement  carries  on  girl's  dreams 

LITTLE  EAGLE  - A chair  sits  next  to  Lakota  Rose  Madison's  grave. 

Excused  from  whatever  dining  set  it  was  created  for,  the  four-legged, 
metal  framed  chair  offers  visitors  a view  of  the  17-year-old's  life  and 
continuing  influence  as  a hopeful  martyr  for  youth  sobriety. 

Lakota  Rose  drowned  in  the  nearby  Grand  River  in  north-central  South 
Dakota  one  summer  night  in  2001  after  a life  of  struggling  to  stay  sober 
and  encouraging  others  to  do  the  same.  A cousin  pleaded  guilty  to 
manslaughter  and  is  serving  time  for  the  death. 

Beyond  the  grave  site  is  Little  Eagle,  a community  of  about  300  people 
on  the  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation,  and  Lakota  Rose's  home  for  most 
of  her  life.  Pushing  up  against  the  horizon,  one  can  see  the  hills  where 
she  would  use  an  old  car  hood  to  sled  during  the  winter.  There  are  the 
powwow  grounds  where  Lakota  Rose  played  - she  would  become  an  award- 
winning grass  dancer.  One  can  see  the  neighborhoods  where  Lakota  Rose 
began  encouraging  other  teens  to  respect  themselves  and  their  elders.  And 
one  can  see  her  home,  a plain  split-level  that  blends  into  the  blocks  of 
similar  homes. 

That  home  is  the  last  place  her  family  saw  her  alive. 

Lakota  Rose's  gravestone  is  inscribed  with  "Tatanka  Wijnyan"  or  "Buffalo 
Woman,"  her  Lakota  name.  It's  also  the  title  of  a documentary  that  has 
helped  transform  her  into  the  symbolic  leader  of  a burgeoning  national 
youth  movement,  the  symbol  of  which  is  beaded  bracelets  bearing  her  name 
that  teens  wear,  pledging  to  stay  sober. 

Formed  by  friends  in  Ohio  shortly  after  Lakota  Rose's  death,  the  Lakota 
Rose  Madison  Project  already  has  obtained  land  in  that  state  to  build  a 
safehouse  for  teens  trying  to  escape  addiction.  A similar  one  is  planned 
in  Little  Eagle.  Addiction  is  a common  problem  on  South  Dakota's  Indian 
reservations,  where  alcoholism  rates  are  eight  times  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  according  to  the  federal  Indian  Health  Services. 

So  far,  more  than  4,000  red,  yellow,  white  and  black  bead  bracelets  have 
been  distributed  across  the  country.  Young  people  accepting  the  bracelets 
pledge  to  be  drug-,  alcohol-  and  gang-free  for  one  year.  They  then  pass 
the  bracelets  on  to  others.  The  bracelet  project  recently  was  adopted  by 
White  Bison,  a Colorado  organization  promoting  sobriety  and  wellness  in 
Native  American  families. 

Lakota  Rose  had  dreamed  of  opening  safehouses  for  teens.  At  an  Ohio 
youth  conference  a few  months  before  her  death,  she  had  talked  to  other 
youths  about  her  own  struggle  with  drugs  and  alcohol  and  the  challenges  of 
changing  that  path  of  her  life. 

Ultimately,  the  struggle  killed  her.  The  night  she  died,  Lakota  Rose  was 
drinking  at  a party. 

Even  though  she  fought  to  maintain  her  own  sobriety,  Lakota  Rose's  name 
is  inspiring  Native  American  youths  to  stay  sober. 

Kermitta  Miner,  an  eighth-grader  at  Little  Eagle  Day  School,  says  she 
would  wear  a bracelet  in  honor  of  Lakota  Rose. 

Perhaps,  say  counselors,  it  was  her  failures  that  made  her  believable  in 


life  and  after  death  elevated  her  to  an  inspirational  role  model  for 
youths . 

Her  attempts  to  break  free  from  addiction  and  to  inspire  others  are 
depicted  in  the  documentary  by  filmmakers  David  Weinkauf  and  Mary  Ann 
Angel,  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  respectively.  The  film,  splicing  images 
of  Lakota  Rose  speaking  at  a 2001  youth  conference  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  with 
testimonials  about  her  life,  has  become  required  viewing  at  various  youth 
conferences  around  the  country. 

"She  knows  there  are  a lot  of  youth  around  here  who  don't  have  no  place 
to  go,  and  they  don't  know  what  to  do,"  says  Lakota  Rose's  aunt  and 
spiritual  counselor,  Helmina  Makes  Him  First. 

Her  grieving  relatives  still  talk  about  her  in  the  present  tense. 

Appropriate  name 

Lakota  Rose's  mother  wanted  to  name  the  youngest  of  her  seven  children 
"Dolly  Rose." 

"My  mother  got  mad,"  recalls  Josephine  Madison  with  a laugh.  "She  said, 
'Name  yourself  Dolly.  Her  name  is  Lakota  Rose.  That's  going  to  be  her  name 
and  she's  going  to  grow  up  to  her  name.'  And  she  did." 

For  some,  carrying  the  name  of  your  heritage  could  be  overwhelming,  but 
Lakota  was  intrigued  by  the  "Lakota  way,"  asking  her  mother  to  say 
something  in  their  native  tongue  and  then  repeating  it. 

With  long,  black  hair  that  was  sometimes  braided,  and  a thin,  strong 
frame,  Lakota  Rose  grew  up  to  be  a "real  Lakota  woman"  determined  to  carry 
on  her  heritage. 

"She's  with  us  every  day  here.  Spiritually,  she's  here,"  says  her  father 
Maries,  wearing  a baseball  cap  and  sleeveless  shirt  as  he  props  a chair  up 
against  the  wall.  "(Josephine)  wakes  up  sometimes  and  forgets  and  sits 
there  and  waits.  But  Lakota 's  not  coming  back  anymore." 

Her  mother  says  she  seldom  had  to  wait  up  for  Lakota  Rose.  The  teenager 
would  call  home  if  she  was  staying  out  later  than  expected,  telling  her 
parents  where  she  was  going  and  when  she  would  be  home. 

Energetic  and  involved,  Lakota  Rose  often  walked  around  town  talking 
with  friends.  And  when  she  couldn't  find  anyone  in  Little  Eagle  who  wanted 
to  play  volleyball,  she  joined  the  team  at  the  school  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D., 
about  30  miles  north  of  Little  Eagle  on  the  Standing  Rock  Indian 
Reservation . 

There,  she  began  to  develop  a reputation  as  an  outspoken  leader  in  class 
and  for  her  UNITY  (United  National  Inter-Tribal  Youth)  group  - which 
promotes  interaction  among  Native  American  youths  of  different  tribes. 

It  is  also  where  drugs  changed  her  life. 

Keeping  out  of  trouble 

Little  Eagle  is  in  a valley  surrounded  by  prairie  hills  that  - even  with 
lines  of  barbed  wire  fence  - look  untouched. 

The  small  town  has  a school,  a powwow  grounds,  an  outdoor  basketball 
court  and  little  else.  Some  youths  turn  to  drugs  and  alcohol  for 
entertainment . 

While  attending  school  in  Fort  Yates,  Lakota  Rose  was  caught  with  a bag 
of  marijuana. 

Maries  Madison  says  his  daughter  wasn't  charged,  and  rather  than  betray 
any  friends,  the  then-15-year-old  Lakota  Rose  voluntarily  entered  the  drug 
rehabilitation  program  at  the  Abbott  House  in  Mitchell. 

Even  hundreds  of  miles  away,  Lakota  Rose  called  her  mother  to  let  her 
know  everything  was  fine  and  that  she'd  be  home  soon. 

But  when  she  returned  to  Little  Eagle  six  months  later,  instead  of  going 
home,  she  stayed  in  a McLaughlin  foster  home  for  a short  time. 

"The  thing  I remember  most  is  that  she  was  at  home  in  our  place,"  says 
foster  parent  Colleen  Buskley,  director  of  public  health  and  nursing  in 
McLaughlin.  "It's  like  she  was  one  of  our  kids." 

Lakota  Rose  moved  around  to  different  schools,  attending  Flandreau 
Indian  School  for  one  year,  and  then  entering  the  JobCorps  in  Box  Elder 
for  a month  before  returning  to  Fort  Yates. 

Her  family  said  they  noticed  a change  in  Lakota  Rose  after  the  stay  in 
Abbott  House.  She  seemed  more  determined  to  stay  clean  and  true  to  her 


culture,  they  said. 

"She  had  to  change  her  friends.  She  started  studying  her  culture.  She 
got  different,  sober.  And  she  tried  to  inspire  her  friends  to  stop 
drinking,"  says  Georgianne  Madison  II,  Lakota  Rose's  older  sister. 

That  sometimes  caused  resentment. 

"A  lot  of  her  peers  made  fun  of  her  because  she  tried  to  stay  on  the  Red 
Road  and  not  drink,"  says  Fern  White  Buffalo,  a teacher  at  Little  Eagle 
Day  School,  who  regularly  talked  with  Lakota  Rose  at  powwows.  The  Red  Road 
is  a Lakota  term  for  staying  substance-free. 

But  Lakota  Rose  struggled.  Occasionally,  she  would  wander  off  the  Red 
Road  to  drink  or  smoke  with  her  friends. 

In  the  documentary  "Tatanka  Wijnyan,"  Lakota  Rose  says,  "I  try  to  stay 
on  the  Red  Road,  too,  but  it's  not  something  that's  going  to  happen  in  one 
day  or  overnight.  I have  to  keep  working  on  it  one  day  at  a time." 

Her  aunt.  Makes  Him  First,  guided  Lakota  Rose.  A matriarch  of  Lakota 
culture  in  Little  Eagle,  Makes  Him  First  conducts  sweat  lodges  and  sun 
dances  in  Little  Eagle.  It  was  common  for  Lakota  Rose  to  join  her  during 
the  ceremonies  or  for  the  teenager  to  simply  hang  out  at  home  with  Makes 
Him  First. 

"When  she  wants  to  learn  something  about  the  cultural  or  spiritual  ways, 
she  comes  here  and  sits  down  and  we  talk  about  it,"  Makes  Him  First  says. 
"Then  I have  a hand  drum,  and  I get  that,  and  she  sings  right  there  with 
me. " 

As  they  became  closer,  Lakota  Rose  asked  to  accompany  Makes  Him  First  to 
a conference  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  It  was  there  she  found  - and  became  - 
inspiration . 

Surprise  speaker 

Lakota  Rose  Madison  wasn't  supposed  to  be  the  star  attraction  at  the 
University  of  Dayton's  Circle  of  Light  conference  in  March  of  2001. 
Conference  director  Mary  Ann  Angel  had  invited  her  and  her  aunt  to  add 
Native  American  perspective  to  the  program,  which  brought  together  about 
200  teens  and  elders  of  different  social  and  racial  backgrounds  in  an 
effort  to  build  communion.  Angel  had  met  Makes  Him  First  in  1999,  while 
filming  tribal  elders  on  Standing  Rock. 

Somehow  Lakota  Rose,  who  never  had  spoken  at  such  an  event,  captured  the 
audience  with  her  personal  tales. 

"When  she  spoke,  she  had  people  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,"  says  "Tatanka 
Wijnyan"  co-director  David  Weinkauf. 

In  front  of  a group  of  strangers,  Lakota  Rose  recounted  her  Native 
American  culture  and  an  upbringing  on  a reservation  not  immune  from 
alcoholism  and  poverty. 

She  laughed  about  the  "wannabe"  gangs  that  roamed  her  town.  She  detailed 
how  alcohol  has  ravaged  her  people  and  personalized  her  address  with  tales 
of  her  own  family  life.  When  mentioning  how  she  tried  to  influence  youths 
not  to  drink  or  take  drugs,  Lakota  Rose  acknowledged  that  she  also 
struggled . 

"She  walked  her  talk  in  terms  of  being  honest  with  her  own  weaknesses," 
Angel  says.  "I  think  this  creates  a more  realistic  role  model  for 
children . " 

Afterward,  at  Angel's  house,  Lakota  Rose  was  inundated  with  calls  from 
other  teens  at  the  conference  wanting  to  hang  out  with  her  or  hear  more 
about  reservation  life.  They  saw  her  as  a leader. 

Lakota  Rose  began  thinking  about  life  off  the  reservation. 

Angel  told  Lakota  Rose  that  she  could  enroll  in  college  and  escape  the 
burdens  hounding  her  on  the  reservation. 

Lakota  Rose  told  Angel  she  wanted  her  friends  and  family  from  Little 
Eagle  to  come  to  Dayton  and  experience  life  there.  And  she  wanted  her 
friends  from  Dayton  to  experience  life  in  Little  Eagle. 

The  talk  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  sister  safehouses,  one  on  the 
Standing  Rock  Reservation,  the  other  near  Dayton,  where  at-risk  youths 
from  each  area  could  be  removed  from  their  threatening  environments.  The 
hope  was  that  exposure  to  a foreign  culture  could  enlighten  the  troubled 
youths  as  it  did  for  Lakota  Rose. 


She  returned  to  Little  Eagle,  but  she  and  Angel  planned  to  reunite  in 
the  summer,  when  Lakota  Rose  would  return  to  Dayton  and  live  with  Angel 
while  she  did  more  public  speaking  to  drum  up  support  for  future 
safehouses . 

"On  Dune  12  (2001),  I called  Lakota  and  said  I was  coming  to  the 
reservation  and  was  going  to  get  her  and  bring  her  back.  She  said  her  bags 
were  already  packed,"  Angel  says.  "Three  days  later,  we  got  there." 

Angel  arrived  in  Little  Eagle  on  Dune  15,  unaware  Lakota  Rose  had  been 
missing  during  the  duration.  Lakota  Rose's  body  was  found  on  a sandbar  in 
the  Grand  River.  She  had  gone  out  drinking  with  some  friends,  but  the 
casual  party  ended  with  Lakota  Rose  drowned  by  her  cousin,  O'Neil  Iron 
Cloud . 

Angel  stayed  in  Little  Eagle  long  enough  to  attend  Lakota  Rose's  funeral, 
then  returned  to  Dayton  alone. 

Powerful  symbol 

Sitting  in  her  house,  wearing  a "Red  Road"  T-shirt,  Lakota  Rose's  aunt 
Helmina  Makes  Him  First  delicately  lifts  up  a "Lakota  Rose"  bracelet. 

"When  you  wear  one,  you  can  feel  the  energy  in  these  bracelets,"  she 
says.  "(Lakota  Rose's)  energies  are  in  here." 

Even  to  the  most  skeptical  observer,  it  is  clear  that  something  special 
is  driving  the  Lakota  Rose  Madison  Project  . 

Conceived  and  operated  by  Lakota  Rose's  friends  in  Dayton  - including 
Angel  and  project  coordinator  Lori  Bakara  - the  project  is  a way  to 
remember  Lakota  Rose  and  honor  her  wishes  to  protect  the  youths  on  her 
reservation.  A movement  co-opted  by  several  nonprofit  organizations, 
including  the  Circle  of  Light  at  the  University  of  Dayton,  White  Bison  and 
the  Miami  Valley  Council  for  Native  Americans,  it  debuted  at  a New  Mexico 
sobriety  and  wellness  conference  in  2003  where  the  first  Lakota  Rose 
bracelets  were  handed  out.  Bakara  and  others  began  making  the  bracelets 
themselves,  but  when  the  demand  grew,  they  found  help  from  volunteers  - 
including  a group  of  Native  American  inmates  at  a prison  in  Allenwood,  Pa. 

"We  didn't  want  her  to  be  forgotten.  But  more  important,  we  didn't  want 
her  vision  to  be  forgotten,"  Angel  says. 

Those  associated  with  the  project  agree  that  Lakota  Rose's  story  drives 
this  movement.  The  youths  can  relate  to  her  desire  to  be  clean,  while 
struggling  with  peer  pressure  to  drink  or  do  drugs.  And  when  they  see  that 
alcohol  use  played  a part  in  Lakota  Rose's  death  even  as  she  fought  it, 
they  realize  a shocking  desire  to  stay  sober. 

"Kids  really  do  want  broken  leaders,"  says  D.C.  Chambers,  a Sioux  Falls 
psychologist  and  counselor.  "We  live  in  a generation  now  where  kids  don't 
trust  squeaky-clean  leaders.  They're  more  likely  to  trust  someone  who  is 
struggling. " 

Some  say  Lakota  Rose  is  no  different  from  other  Standing  Rock  youths  who 
have  met  tragic  deaths. 

"We  don't  know  if  she  was  any  more  special  than  anyone  else,"  Bakara 
says  from  Dayton.  "I  think  it  was  the  people  who  she  was  connected  to.  We 
brought  the  story  out." 

Yet  with  Bakara  and  others,  there's  a belief  that  this  project  is  much 
more,  that  Lakota  Rose's  spirit  lives  through  them  and  compels  them  to 
succeed . 

"Do  you  know  what  synchronicity  is?"  asks  Angel.  "We  believe  that 
Lakota 's  warrior  spirit  is  driving  this  project  because  things  are 
happening  in  such  a synchronous  way.  It's  beyond  belief." 

For  instance,  when  the  project  was  having  trouble  finding  funds  to 
secure  land  for  a safehouse,  30  acres  outside  Dayton  were  donated. 

"Something  happens  like  this  every  day,"  Angel  says. 

Next  year,  ground  will  be  broken  for  the  construction  of  the  safehouse 
in  Xenia,  a community  east  of  Dayton. 

Help  for  reservation 

As  the  project  blossoms  in  Dayton,  it  has  yet  to  take  hold  on  Lakota 
Rose's  home  reservation. 

"Part  of  the  vision  has  always  been  to  build  one  in  Standing  Rock," 

Angel  says.  "I  think  it  will  happen." 


There's  a strong  belief  such  a safehouse,  if  run  properly,  could  help 
the  community.  There's  also  a worry  that  few  people  would  participate  in 
it . 

"It's  hard  to  answer  that,"  says  Memoree  LeCompte  of  Fort  Yates,  N.D., 
Lakota  Rose's  friend.  "I  saw  a lot  of  kids  outside  the  reservation  taking 
the  bracelets.  That's  good.  But  what  about  our  kids  here?" 

A student  at  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  LeCompte 
wants  to  return  to  Standing  Rock  after  college  to  be  a youth  coordinator. 
Like  Lakota  Rose,  LeCompte  decided  to  stop  drinking  and  using  drugs.  She 
has  ordered  bracelets  and  plans  to  distribute  them  on  the  reservation. 

Jasmine  Spotted  Horse,  an  eighth-grader  at  Little  Eagle  Day  School, 
thinks  the  bracelets  are  needed  because,  "A  lot  of  young  people  drink 
today . " 

When  asked  if  she  would  wear  a bracelet  and  pledge  to  be  sober.  Spotted 
Horse  and  two  of  her  friends  don't  hesitate  to  say  "yes." 

Lakota  Rose  often  mentioned  the  prophesy  from  Lakota  elder  Black  Elk  who 
predicted  that  the  seventh  generation  of  Lakota  following  the  Wounded  Knee 
massacre  (which  some  think  is  the  current  adolescents)  would  return  hope 
and  balance  to  his  people.  She  believed  the  Seventh  Generation  was  the 
kids  who  walked  her  community's  streets,  and  she  wanted  to  preserve  their 
promise. 

Angel  and  others  believe  Lakota  Rose's  spirit  is  now  driving  a movement 
her  body  never  got  the  chance  to  pursue. 

"Not  to  be  cruel  or  anything,  but  this  is  probably  her  destiny,"  says 
teacher  Fern  White  Buffalo.  "Because  look  at  all  the  positive  things  now 
that  are  developing  from  her  death.  Maybe  this  is  the  way  her  ideas  and 
goals  are  coming  true." 

Reach  reporter  Robert  Morast  at  331-2313. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Avoiding  the  dead-end  path 
By  MICHAEL  MOORE  - The  Missoulian 
May  20,  2004 

RONAN  - They  walked  a straight  shot  Wednesday,  from  Ronan  to  Pablo.  More 
than  200  strong  - kids,  teenagers  and  adults  - they  hewed  to  the  path, 
never  veering  into  the  darkness  that  Salish  and  Kootenai  cultural  leader 
Johnny  Arlee  described  as  "dead-end  trails." 

Everybody  knows  what's  down  those  paths;  lately,  too  many  have  walked 
them. 

Natosha  Burland,  dead  in  December  2002  of  alcohol  poisoning.  She  was  15. 

Tyler  Benoist,  dead  in  November  2003,  passed  out  drunk  in  a trailer  that 
caught  on  fire.  He  was  14. 

Frankie  Nicolai,  dead  of  alcohol  poisoning  in  a field  east  of  Ronan  on 
Feb.  27.  He  was  11. 

Justin  Benoist,  Frankie's  friend  and  Tyler's  brother,  dead  the  same  day, 
intoxicated  and  hypothermic.  He  was  11. 

Most  recently,  Joey  DuMontier,  dead  of  alcohol  poisoning  in  a home  near 
Ronan.  He  was  15. 

That  list  is  woefully  incomplete,  but  it  makes  the  point  that  Arlee 
stressed  after  Wednesday's  walk  ended  at  the  Pablo  headquarters  of  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes. 

"Keep  telling  your  children  about  the  dead-end  trails,"  Arlee  said. 

"Keep  a tether  tied  to  them  so  that  you  can  pull  them  back." 

Wednesday's  walk  is  the  latest  in  a string  of  events  spawned  by  a wave 


of  child  deaths  across  the  Flathead  Reservation.  From  Arlee  to  Elmo, 
reservation  communities  have  come  together  to  talk  about  ways  to  end  the 
plague  of  children  falling  prey  to  alcohol. 

Pearl  Caye,  a coordinator  for  Montana  Educational  Talent  Search,  saw 
what  was  happening  and  had  an  idea. 

"I  thought  our  kids  needed  a visual  connection  between  what  had  happened 
and  what  we  could  try  to  do  about  it,"  Caye  said  Wednesday.  "They  needed 
to  see  that  people  cared  about  them." 

That  could  hardly  have  been  clearer  Wednesday,  as  people  made  their  way 
from  Ronan  to  Pablo. 

Michelle  Spotted  Eagle,  of  Ronan,  walked  the  highway  with  her  11-year- 
old  son,  Dacob.  To  passing  motorists,  she  held  out  a picture  of  her 
stepson,  Eli  Finley,  who  died  intoxicated  in  a car  crash  in  October. 

"I've  been  to  11  funerals  this  year"  she  said.  "We've  suffered  enough  on 
this  reservation.  I want  to  say,  'No  more  deaths.'  We  have  to  be 
accountable  for  our  kids." 

Kids  need  to  know  that  adults  care,  and  that.  Spotted  Eagle  said,  means 
holding  both  adults  and  children  accountable. 

"We  have  to  help  our  children  understand  that  there  are  consequences  to 
their  actions,"  she  said. 

That  sentiment  was  appreciated  by  teens  like  Sheldon  York  and  Blake 
Chaffins,  Ronan  sophomores  who  made  the  walk. 

"It's  nice  to  see  that  people  care,"  York  said. 

Said  Chaffins:  "It  means  a lot  that  we're  trying  to  do  something.  We're 
not  just  saying,  well,  a few  more  kids  died." 

That,  everyone  agreed,  is  not  acceptable. 

"I'm  not  going  to  sit  back  and  watch  these  things  happen  in  my 
community,"  said  lolene  Floule,  a grants  manager  at  Salish  Kootenai  College 

Wednesday's  walkers,  many  of  whom  carried  signs  with  sentiments  such  as 
"Honk  if  you're  alcohol  free,"  drew  a loud  response  from  passing  motorists 
who  honked  both  long  and  loud. 

No  one,  however,  drew  a bigger  response  than  two  teenagers  who  spoke 
after  the  walkers  gathered  on  the  lawn  outside  tribal  headquarters.  Steven 
Hernandez  and  Lynsey  Inmee  both  live  in  St.  Ignatius,  and  they  have  known 
hardships  no  child  should  experience. 

Both  children  live  with  grandmothers.  Their  moms,  they  said,  chose 
alcohol  over  them.  Steven  was  close  friends  with  Doey  DuMontier;  he  wore 
sunglasses  to  the  funeral  to  hide  his  tear-stained  eyes. 

"That  was  the  last  thing  I thought  he'd  do  was  alcohol,"  Steven  said  of 
his  friend.  "He  didn't  deserve  to  die  so  young." 

loey  was  going  to  be  in  Steven's  band.  But  no. 

Lynsey 's  mom  left  her  for  the  bottle. 

"It's  pretty  heartbreaking  to  come  home  and  have  your  mother  not  want 
you,"  she  said.  "She  loved  alcohol  more  than  she  loved  her  kids  and  now 
she  doesn't  take  care  of  us  anymore.  She  lost  us." 

Like  her  elder,  Johnny  Arlee,  Lynsey  invoked  the  image  of  a path. 

"Choose  the  right  path,"  she  said."  You  want  to  be  able  to  come  back  and 
see  your  family  again." 

Always  remember,  Arlee  said,  that  someone  is  watching  you  as  you  walk 
your  path.  If  you  walk  it  straight  and  true,  those  who  follow  will  know 
the  proper  way. 

"If  you  stagger,  others  will  stagger,"  he  said. 

This  reservation,  he  said,  has  staggered  enough.  Time  to  walk  straight. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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BAY  SHORE:  Women  are  walking  to  honor  water 
By  KEITH  MATHENY 
Record-Eagle  staff  writer 
May  20,  2004 

BAY  SHORE  - A group  of  American  Indian  mothers  and  grandmothers  is 
walking  along  the  Great  Lakes  to  raise  awareness  about  the  need  to  value 
and  protect  water  resources. 

The  Mother  Earth  Water  Walk  started  from  Walpole  Island,  Ont.,  near  Port 
Huron  earlier  this  month. 

The  journey  brought  them  to  Manistee,  Frankfort  and  Peshawbestown  over 
the  weekend. 

Carrying  a copper  bucket  filled  with  water,  the  group  walked  through 
Charlevoix  and  to  Petoskey  Tuesday.  Their  final  destination  is  Escanaba. 

The  copper  pail  is  filled  with  Lake  Michigan  water.  The  group  walked 
around  the  Lake  Superior  basin  in  2003,  carrying  its  water.  The  plan  is  to 
ultimately  walk  around  every  Great  Lake,  members  said. 

Josephine  Mandamin,  "lead  Water  Walk  grandmother,"  said  it  is  right  for 
women  to  take  up  the  cause  of  protecting  water. 

"Dust  as  a mother  gives  life  to  her  children  through  her  blood,  our 
mother,  the  Earth,  gives  us  life  through  her  water,"  said  Mandamin,  62,  an 
Ojibwe  from  the  Wikwemikong  reservation  of  Thunder  Bay  in  the  Canadian 
province  of  Ontario. 

The  women  are  accompanied  by  male  supporters  and  other  participants. 

"We  love,  honor  and  respect  our  grandmothers,"  said  Mark  Bruder,  a Water 
Walk  supporter. 

"The  grandmothers  are  standing  up  because  society  has  become  complacent 
about  all  of  the  toxic  spills  and  degradation  of  our  lakes,  rivers  and 
streams,"  he  said.  "It  is  up  to  the  original  people  of  this  land,  and  all 
like-minded  people,  to  stand  up  and  demand  change." 

The  walkers  have  visited  American  Indian  communities  throughout  the 
state  on  their  journey,  including  the  Little  River  Band  of  Ottawas  in 
Manistee,  the  Grand  Traverse  Band  of  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians  at 
Peshawbestown  and  the  Little  Traverse  Bay  Bands  of  Odawa  near  Petoskey. 

The  walkers  earlier  this  week  canoed  across  Grand  Traverse  Bay  to  Elk 
Rapids,  as  their  ancestors  had  done,  Bruder  said. 

Charlevoix  resident  Do  Anne  Beemon,  a local  environmentalist  and 
Charlevoix  County's  drain  commissioner,  accompanied  the  Water  Walkers 
Tuesday. 

"I'm  here  to  learn,"  Beemon  said.  "The  thing  I've  learned  is,  I need  to 
get  back  to  my  own  Dudeo-Christian  heritage  and  learn  the  ancient  ways  to 
take  care  of  the  Earth.  I need  to  go  back  to  my  own  roots,  as  these  women 
are  doing." 

The  group  has  received  permission  from  the  state  to  walk  across  the 
Mackinac  Bridge  early  Friday. 

Raising  awareness  of  the  need  to  protect  fresh  water  is  a cause  worth 
"walking  the  talk,"  Mandamin  said. 

"I  want  to  leave  what  I am  doing  for  all  of  the  future  generations,  so 
that  they  will  know  somebody  cared  enough  to  say  something,"  she  said. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Traverse  City,  MI  Record-Eagle. 
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Tribe  wants  to  revive  Arapaho  language 
By  WHITNEY  ROYSTER 


Star-Tribune  staff  writer 
May  19,  2004 

JACKSON  - Unless  drastic  changes  are  implemented  on  the  Wind  River 
Reservation,  the  Arapaho  language  will  die  within  15  years,  a language 
professor  said  Tuesday. 

Eugene  Ridgely  Jr.,  director  of  the  bilingual  education  program  for  the 
Wind  River  Tribal  College  in  Ethete,  said  the  key  is  to  speak  Arapaho  in 
the  home  and  elsewhere  as  much  as  possible. 

"Without  the  language,  you  don't  have  the  culture,"  Ridgely  said.  "The 
stories,  even  everyday  conversation,  it's  different  than  we're  going  to 
have  with  English." 

An  Arapaho  language  revitalization  effort  is  being  undertaken  by  the 
tribe  members  and  was  spearheaded  by  a Council  of  Elders  concerned  with 
the  culture  loss.  A meeting  with  the  Arapaho  Business  Council,  Council  of 
Elders,  Arapaho  Language  and  Cultural  Commission,  school  officials  and 
teachers  will  be  held  today  at  11  a.m.  at  the  college. 

"First,  we've  got  to  get  the  people  to  care,"  Ridgely  said.  "If  they 
don't  care  then  we  have  a big  problem.  We  need  to  lay  down  the  groundwork 
to  address  those  (language)  concerns.  ...  We  need  cooperation  from  every 
entity  that  we're  going  to  talk  to." 

Ways  of  infusing  the  Arapaho  language  in  schools  and  in  homes  is  the 
group's  primary  focus. 

Ridgely  said  the  college  conducted  a survey  in  1995,  asking  students, 
parents  and  grandparents  in  the  community  about  the  language  they  spoke. 

"From  there  we  drew  some  conclusions  that  (the  Arapaho  language)  was  in 
a sense  declining  very  rapidly,"  he  said.  "This  was  also  foreseen  back  in 
the  years  of  the  1970s." 

In  the  1970s,  the  level  of  language  loss  was  determined  to  be  a "three" 
on  a scale  of  one  to  five,  with  five  being  a level  of  total  extinction. 

The  Arapaho  language  was  flourishing  until  the  1950s. 

"It's  gotten  worse  really  fast,"  Ridgely  said.  "Now  we  maybe  have  about 
15  years  of  fluency  left,  maybe  less." 

Years  of  fluency  are  determined  by  the  age  of  elders  who  are  still 
fluent.  Of  the  nearly  8,000  tribe  members,  less  than  1,000  are  fluent  and 
at  a conversational  speaking  stage,  according  to  the  college. 

Ridgely  said  some  words  don't  translate  into  English.  He  said  some 
stories  told  in  the  Arapaho  language  don't  translate  readily  to  English, 
and  those  stories  are  important  in  the  history  of  the  tribe. 

The  loss  of  native  languages  are  the  result,  in  part,  of  the  U.S. 
government  and  churches  infusing  reservations  with  European  thinking  and 
the  English  language. 

The  "No  Child  Left  Behind"  act  also  makes  teaching  native  languages  in 
schools  difficult,  because  so  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  traditional 
curriculum,  Ridgely  said. 

Language  revitalization  efforts  have  been  successful  for  tribes  in  the 
Hawaiian  islands. 

"It  starts  with  total  immersion  from  the  little  ones  up,  gradually 
working  their  way  to  speaking  adults,"  Ridgely  said.  "Those  revitalization 
efforts  will  take  several  years;  it  won't  happen  overnight." 

Non-speakers  and  non-tribe  members  need  to  be  concerned  about  the 
disappearance  of  the  language,  too,  Ridgely  said,  if  people  want  to 
experience  native  cultures. 

One  way  to  ensure  the  viability  of  the  language  is  to  pair  children  with 
fluent,  Arapaho-speaking  elders,  Ridgely  said. 

"This  is  going  to  be  the  first  step  in  many,"  he  explained.  "We  want  to 
get  the  word  out  that  it  needs  to  be  addressed  soon  or  else  we  will  all  be 
English  speaking  within  15  years.  It's  going  to  be  an  uphill  struggle." 
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Tesuque  Pueblo  awarded  funds  to  preserve  language 
Location:  Tesuque  Pueblo 
Source:  AP 
May  22,  2004 

Tesuque  Pueblo  will  receive  a $150,000  grant  from  the  federal  government 
to  ensure  the  future  of  its  native  language. 

The  pueblo  will  use  the  grant  to  develop  a plan  that  will  expose  future 
generations  to  the  native  language  of  Tewa. 

The  upper  Rio  Grande  Tewa  dialect  is  also  spoken  in  the  pueblos  of  San 
Duan,  San  Ildefonso,  Santa  Clara,  Nambe  and  Pojoaque. 

The  grant  is  part  of  the  Health  and  Human  Services  Department's  Native 
American  Languages  Program.  The  program  is  designed  to  ensure  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  Indian  languages. 
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County  works  to  preserve  site  where  Yemassee  Indians  once  lived 
May  24,  2004 

HILTON  HEAD  ISLAND,  S.C.  (AP)  - Clues  about  the  culture  of  the  Yemassee 
Indian  tribe  that  settled  several  towns  in  colonial  Carolina  may  lie 
beneath  the  packed  sand  of  a parcel  of  land  Beaufort  County  hopes  to 
purchase  for  preservation. 

County  officials  voted  to  purchase  a 100-acre  parcel  this  month  from  the 
LandPlan  Partnership,  a company  developing  luxury  homes  on  the  615-acre 
property.  The  Trust  for  Public  Land,  the  nonprofit  organization  that 
manages  Beaufort  County's  $40  million  land-buying  program,  plans  to 
purchase  and  conveyed  to  the  county  this  summer,  officials  said. 

Part  of  the  parcel  county  officials  are  negotiating  to  buy  for  $3.1 
million  was  settled  in  1690  as  a town  called  Altamaha,  named  after  the 
chief  of  the  Yemassee  tribe.  Altamaha  is  one  of  about  10  towns  the 
Yemassee,  originally  from  Georgia,  settled  in  what  are  now  Beaufort, 

Jasper  and  Colleton  counties  after  Spanish  colonists  burned  their 
settlements  on  St.  Helena  Island.  The  Yemassee  left  the  Lowcountry  towns 
around  1715  after  losing  a war  they  waged  with  English  colonists  in 
Charleston  and  fled  to  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Many  of  the  Yemassee  towns  now  are  buried  under  residential  developments, 
said  Chris  Dudge,  archaeologist  with  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  "We've  got  an  opportunity  here  to  protect  the  chief's 
town,"  Dudge  said. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources'  Heritage  Trust  has  approved  a 
contribution  of  $300,000  toward  the  Altamaha  purchase  price,  county 
officials  said. 

Because  none  of  the  Yemassee  towns  has  been  excavated  fully, 
archaeologists  do  not  know  much  about  them  and  are  not  sure  whether  the 
chief's  town  is  different  from  the  others.  They  hope  to  find  some  answers 
if  private  funding  becomes  available  for  more  extensive  research  at 
Altamaha,  Dudge  said.  No  such  research  is  planned  now. 

"We'd  hope  to  uncover  a house  site  to  find  out  what  it  looks  like, 
whether  they  were  square  houses  or  round  houses,"  said  Bill  Green,  who 
researched  the  Altamaha  site  extensively  while  working  on  a master's 


degree  in  anthropology  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  in  the  late 
1980s. 

Judge  said  the  Yemassee  towns  probably  had  single-family  homes  spread 
across  agricultural  fields.  But  archaeologists  do  not  know  whether  the 
tribe  only  hunted  wild  animals  or  kept  livestock  as  well. 

"There's  nothing  you  can  see  above  ground , but  there's  archaeological 
remains  that,  when  excavated,  can  contribute  greatly  to  an  understanding 
of  a culture,"  Judge  said. 

Green  said  the  site  could  contain  pottery  pieces  and  other  everyday 
materials  the  Yemassee  used  that  would  reveal  some  of  their  habits  and 
influences  from  Europeans.  In  past  digs,  Spanish,  English  and  American 
Indian  pottery  pieces  have  been  found. 

The  site  the  county  plans  to  buy  also  contains  two  American  Indian 
mounds,  an  African-American  cemetery  and  a European-American  cemetery. 

Green  said. 

The  Altamaha  site  probably  will  be  fenced  off  once  the  county  purchases 
it,  said  Russ  Marane,  project  manager  for  the  Trust  for  Public  Land.  It 
will  be  open  to  the  public  for  picnics  on  the  river,  but  officials  want  to 
secure  the  land  so  people  do  not  wander  the  property  or  damage  it  at  night. 

The  county  also  is  negotiating  the  $3.25  million  purchase  of  37  acres  of 
mostly  freshwater  wetlands. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Herald,  South  Carolina. 
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AllNative.com  opens  retail  store  at  Southern  Hills  Mall 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - AllNative.com,  an  e-commerce  site  for  Native  American 
products,  has  opened  a second  brick-and-mortar  retail  store,  this  one  in 
the  theater  wing  at  Southern  Hills  Mall  in  Sioux  City.  The  first  is  in 
Winnebago,  the  company's  headquarters. 

The  store  offers  the  variety  of  products  offered  by  AllNative.com  and 
will  feature  a variety  of  Native  American  themed  products  as  well  as  those 
goods  hand-made  by  Native  American  artists.  The  products  range  from 
traditional  to  modern  and  include  clothing,  jewelry,  music,  home 
decorative  items  and  more. 

In  2000,  Ho-Chunk  Inc.,  the  economic  development  company  of  the 
Winnebago  Tribe,  saw  the  need  for  an  on-line  marketplace  specializing  in 
Native  American  products.  By  setting  up  a Native-themed  e-store,  it  was 
not  only  giving  those  interested  in  Native  goods  a place  to  shop,  but 
also  gave  Native  artists  a forum  to  present  their  work  to  a worldwide 
audience . 

When  AllNative.com  started,  it  offered  a select  number  of  products, 
including  handmade  star  quilts  and  Native  coffee.  In  a little  more  than 
four  years,  the  product  offering  has  grown  to  thousands  of  products 
ranging  from  jewelry  to  home  decor  to  music  and  clothing. 

As  interest  in  the  products  started  to  grow,  AllNative  added  a catalog 
company.  Today,  the  company  said,  it  annually  sends  more  than  300,000 
catalogs  out  across  the  nation  and  around  the  globe,  generating  more  than 
$600  million  in  revenues. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Sioux  City  Journal. 
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Flaida  help  First  Nations  repatriate  remains 
May  21  2004 

OLD  MASSETT,  B.C.  - After  bringing  home  the  human  remains  of  hundreds 
of  their  ancestors  from  museums  across  the  continent,  B.C.'s  Haida 
want  to  help  other  First  Nations  do  the  same. 

Haida  burial  boxes  being  brought  to  a repatriation  ceremony 

They're  hosting  a repatriation  conference  that  is  bringing  together 
First  Nations  and  curators  from  museums  that  have  human  remains  in 
their  collection. 

The  Haida  have  a lot  of  experience  in  repatriating  remains.  They've 
brought  home  400  of  their  ancestors. 

FROM  OCT.  10,  2003:  Haida  ancestors  home  again 

Andy  Wilson  says  his  people  want  to  share  what  they've  learned. 

The  conference  has  lots  of  practical  information  as  well  as  emotion. 

"I  know  for  sure  when  the  Haida  people  talk  about  it,  it  will  be  very 
emotional,"  he  says. 

Wilson  says  the  Haida  will  talk  about  how  they  overcome  the  initial 
mistrust  of  museum  staff. 

"When  we  went  to  the  museums,  there  was  a lot  of  fear  =96  they  thought 
we  were  there  to  make  a big  public  display  about  what  went  on 
before. " 

Some  say  what  went  on  before  was  grave  robbing.  But  the  Haida  have 
now  built  close  relationships  =96  even  friendships  =96  with  museum  staff 
who  helped  prepare  their  ancestors  for  the  trip  back  home. 

Tim  McKeown  is  in  charge  of  protecting  and  returning  Native  American 
remains  in  the  United  States.  He  says  the  Haida 's  most  recent 
repatriation  from  Chicago  impressed  everyone  in  the  museum  community. 

"It  sounds  to  me  like  it  was  just  fantastic  =96  everyone  was  happy  with 
the  way  it  went." 

American  museum  collections  still  hold  the  remains  of  200,000 
aboriginals . 
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Major  award  for  Sask.  Metis  Writer 
May  19,  2004 

REGINA  - Maria  Campbell  of  Batoche  has  won  a Molson  Prize  from  the  Canada 
Council  for  the  Arts,  worth  $50,000. 

Campbell  is  one  of  the  first  aboriginal  people  in  Canada  to  build  a 
career  in  writing,  theatre  and  film.  Her  career  began  in  1973  when  she 
published  her  autobiography,  Half-Breed,  about  what  it's  like  to  be  a 
Metis  woman  in  Canada. 

Campbell  says  she's  overwhelmed  by  the  prize  in  honour  of  her  life's 
work. 

"I  guess  what  means  the  most  to  me  is  that  somebody  thought  it  was  worth 
something,"  says  Campbell,  laughing. 

She  currently  teaches  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  where  she  is 
also  finishing  a master's  degree  in  native  studies. 

Campbell  will  receive  the  Molson  Prize  on  May  30  at  Wanuskewin  Heritage 
Park  near  Saskatoon. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Aboriginals  threaten  B.C.-wide  blockade  in  treaty  protest 

VICTORIA  (CP)  - The  threat  of  a provincewide  blockade  by  angry 
aboriginals  was  delivered  Thursday  during  a protest  outside  the  B.C. 
legislature . 

The  crowd  of  about  1,500  aboriginals  from  across  the  province  cheered 
loudly  when  a treaty  leader  said  anger  towards  the  provincial 
government  is  rising  and  huge  protests  are  being  planned.  "It's  going 
to  grow  bigger  and  we  are  going  to  build  a blockade  right  across 
British  Columbia,"  said  Dusta  Monk,  who  is  from  northern  B.C.  "We're 
going  to  make  uncertainty." 

The  protest  at  the  legislature  was  organized  by  the  Title  and  Rights 
Alliance,  an  ad  hoc  group  of  B.C.  aboriginals  concerned  about  what 
they  believe  are  government  infringements  on  aboriginal  rights. 

The  protest  drew  a sharp  rebuke  from  Forests  Minister  Mike  de  long, 
who  said  the  group  has  many  of  its  facts  wrong  and  is  more  interested 
in  protesting  than  solving  issues  of  concern  to  both  aboriginals  and 
the  government. 

"It's  sad  that  there  are  people  who  seem  more  content  to  continue  to 
engage  in  inflammatory  statements  than  actually  getting  down  to  the 
tough  work  involved  in  moving  forward,"  he  said. 

Since  September  2002,  the  government  has  signed  agreements  with 
nearly  50  B.C.  First  Nations,  sharing  more  than  $55  million  in 
forestry  revenues  and  providing  access  to  timber,  de  long  said. 

Many  First  Nations  have  told  him  they  have  made  more  economic 
progress  with  the  current  Liberal  government  in  the  last  three  years 
than  they  have  with  any  other  previous  B.C.  government,  he  said. 

"It  takes  courage  on  the  part  of  First  Nations  who  have  over  these 
last  six  months  negotiated  agreements,"  said  de  long.  "Others  seem 
more  comfortable  lobbing  criticisms  and  accusations." 

The  alliance  said  Thursday  its  members  are  fighting  to  prevent 
infringements  of  treaty  rights  arising  from  the  recent  forest  and 
land  agreements. 

They  also  vowed  to  fight  government  and  industry  attempts  to  attack 
the  resource  and  land  rights  held  by  aboriginals. 

The  leader  of  the  largest  aboriginal  organization  in  British  Columbia 
said  governments  and  resource  companies  are  arguing  in  court  cases 
that  aboriginals  don't  have  the  right  to  be  consulted  about  potential 
industrial  activity  on  their  traditional  lands. 

"They  have  to  abandon  their  policy  of  denial  and  replace  it  with  a 
policy  of  recognition,"  said  Grand  Chief  Ed  lohn.  First  Nations 
Summit  spokesman. 

Geoff  Plant,  B.C.'s  treaty  minister,  said  the  provincial  government 
has  signed  more  than  300  agreements  with  B.C.  aboriginals  in  the  last 
three  years. 

Many  of  the  agreements  are  related  to  economic  development,  but  at 
least  four  represent  full  treaty  blue  prints,  he  said. 

Less  than  20  of  the  province's  almost  200  aboriginal  bands  have 
signed  treaties  with  the  government.  Most  treaties  were  signed  in  the 
mid  1800s,  and  the  only  modern  treaty  was  signed  in  1998  with  the 
Nisga'a  people  of  northwest  B.C. 

Plant  said  the  treaty  negotiation  process  is  lengthy  and  costly,  but 
will  provide  lasting  benefits  for  aboriginals  and  non-aboriginals. 

Fie  said  many  aboriginals  are  embracing  the  treaty  process,  but  others 
favour  protests. 

"This  has  always  been  a complicated  file,"  he  said.  "The  single 
dominant  characteristic  of  aboriginal  British  Columbia  is  its 


diversity,  just  like  the  rest  of  British  Columbia." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Canadian  Press. 
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Rainy  River  natives  win  $71-million  land  claim 
By  Richard  Mackie 
May  18,  2004 

One  of  Ontario's  more  self-sufficient  native  bands,  the  Rainy  River  First 
Nation,  has  won  a 90-year  struggle  to  regain  land  wrongfully  taken  from  it 
by  the  province,  band  Chief  Albert  Hunter  said  yesterday. 

A land  claim  settlement  that  Mr.  Hunter  and  Attorney-General  Michael 
Bryant  signed  on  the  weekend  is  worth  $71-million  and  will  give  the  band 
18,600  hectares  in  Northwestern  Ontario,  including  help  to  buy  some  of  the 
original  land  back  from  the  private  owners  who  now  hold  it. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  the  band's  735  members  are  very  proud  to  have  righted  a 
wrong  that  was  committed  against  their  ancestors  when  the  province  was 
seeking  land  to  give,  free  of  charge,  to  white  settlers  a century  ago. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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AFN  wants  action  from  Indian  Affairs 
May  20,  2004 

SASKATOON  - The  federal  minister  of  Indian  Affairs  says  the  government 
will  work  collaboratively  with  First  Nations  leaders  to  solve  housing  and 
other  problems  on  reserve. 

The  minister  addressed  a meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  in 
Saskatoon  on  Wednesday.  But  while  Andy  Mitchell  spoke  about  processes  and 
working  together,  he  didn't  come  right  out  and  promise  specific  solutions 
for  the  future. 

AFN  Grand  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  says  he's  willing  to  continue  working  with 
the  government,  but  he  says  the  time  has  come  for  real  solutions. 

"We're  saying  that's  enough.  We  want  to  fix  what's  broken  and  the  answer 
in  our  view  is  First  Nations  controlled  and  managed  institutions  - not 
government  institutions.  We're  talking  about  First  Nations  control." 

The  Indian  Affairs  minister  says  there  are  some  areas  that  lend 
themselves  to  control  by  First  Nations  - areas  such  as  housing,  education 
and  economic  development. 

He  says  the  government  will  to  work  with  the  AFN  to  move  forward. 
Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Police  chief  encourages  Treaty  3 research  initiative 

By  Mike  Aiken 

Miner  and  News  Staff 

May  18,  2004 

Kenora  Police  Chief  George  Curtis  says  he's  happy  to  see  Treaty  3 Justice 
co-ordinator  Rhonda  Kelly  gathering  information  on  violence  against  street 
people. 

"We're  very,  very  supportive  of  what  she's  doing,"  he  said  Friday. 

In  recent  weeks,  police  acknowledge  there's  been  an  increase  in  reports 
relating  to  assaults  against  the  homeless. 

In  response,  Wauzhushk  Onigum  First  Nation  (Rat  Portage)  Chief  Ken  Skead 
and  Treaty  3 issued  a media  release,  asking  residents  for  their  input  on 
the  situation. 

However,  Curtis  denies  racism  is  playing  any  role  in  the  attacks,  and 
challenges  any  allegations  of  wrongdoing  against  his  officers. 

Instead,  the  chief  thinks  the  results  of  the  investigation  will  show 
what  the  service  has  been  saying  for  several  years.  In  particular,  he 
feels  that  the  violence  on  the  street  centres  on  alcohol,  and  the  reports 
often  involve  First  Nation  people  assaulting  other  First  Nations. 

The  comments  by  Curtis  and  the  increase  in  violence  come  on  the  heels  of 
a critical  report  filed  by  Dustice  Peter  Hambly  in  March  regarding  the 
Carambetsos  case,  which  involved  the  death  of  an  aboriginal  man. 

In  it  the  judge  heavily  criticized  the  criminal  investigations  unit  of 
the  local  police  service. 

This  has  led  aboriginal  leaders  at  all  levels  to  focus  in  on  allegations 
of  racism  regarding  law  enforcement  in  Kenora. 

A report  by  the  OPP  on  the  Carambetsos  case  focusing  on  the  activities 
of  officers  involved  in  the  case  is  expected  shortly. 

There  are  also  reports  that  community  residents  are  afraid  to  lodge  a 
complaint  against  officers.  This  is  an  allegation  Deputy  Chief  Dan 
Jorgensen  denies,  saying  the  number  of  complaints  registered  have  been 
stable  for  the  last  two  years  at  five. 

Police  Services  Board  member  Colin  Wasacase  said  Thursday  he's  been 
trying  to  get  together  with  police  and  community  leaders  to  open 
discussions  on  race  relations  issues,  which  would  include  a review  of 
complaints  procedures. 

"I  think  we  have  to  work  together  to  develop  a strong,  positive  process, 
but  I think  people  affected  should  be  part  of  it,  so  we  can  help  them,"  he 
said . 

He  added  nobody  has  talked  with  him  about  a fear  of  reprisals. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 
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Kanesatake  Mohawk  Chiefs  Call  for  Urgent  Meeting  with  Anne  McClellan 
and  Andrew  Mitchell 

KANEHSATA: KE  MOHAWK  TERRITORY,  May  18  /CNW  Telbec/  - Kanesatake  Mohawk 
Chief's  have  called  on  Public  Safety  Minister  Anne  McClellan  and  Indian 
Affairs  Minister  Andrew  Mitchell  to  meet  with  them  in  Kanesatake  so  that 
they  can  both  evaluate  the  situation  for  themselves. 

"We  have  written  the  Ministers  today  and  have  asked  that  they  come  to 
our  Territory  to  see  for  themselves  how  their  boondoggle  on  policing  has 
affected  our  Community",  said  Chief  John  Harding. 


In  their  stern  letter  to  the  Ministers,  the  Chiefs  blame  Canada  and 
Quebec  for  the  mismanagement  and  unjustifiable  spending  of  millions  of 
dollars  on  the  policing  situation  prevailing  at  Kanesatake.  There  are 
currently  three  police  forces  situated  on  the  boundary  of  the  Territory  of 
1000  people.  The  Chief's  estimate  that  Quebec  is  spending  approximately 
$170,000.00  a day  for  58  "so  called"  officers  to  continue  the  policing 
effort.  They  put  the  cost  currently  at  $2,000,000.00  to  $3,000,000.00 
(million)  dollars  - which  is  well  beyond  the  yearly  budgeted  amount  for 
policing  in  the  Community. 

In  their  letter,  the  Chiefs  remind  the  Minister's  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  Community  is  run  by  organized 
crime,  is  over-run  by  drug  operations,  immigration  smuggling  or  is  in  a 
state  of  lawlessness  which  has  been  erroneously  reported  in  the  media  and 
apparently  accepted  as  fact  by  Canada.  Quebec  has  now  realized  that  the 
issues  in  the  Community  are  political  and  not  about  policing  and 
lawlessness.  In  fact,  Quebec  Public  Security  Minister  Jacques  Chagnon 
recently  visited  the  Community  and  commented  that  the  situation  remains 
peaceful . 

The  Chiefs  state  that  many  of  the  58  "so  called"  police  officers 
currently  reside  in  hotels  in  the  Montreal  area  at  public  expense.  They 
say  that  a number  of  the  "so  called"  officers  do  not  meet  the  policing 
standards  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  have  not  been  allowed  by  the 
Community  to  enter  the  Territory.  Some  of  the  "so  called"  officers  have 
been  charged  with  criminal  offenses.  They  have  asked  for  proof  that  the 
officers  are  qualified  and  acceptable  to  police  their  Territory.  They 
accuse  Ministers  McClellan  and  Mitchell  of  placing  Community  members  and 
the  general  public  at  risk  by  continuing  to  support  the  policing 
boondoggle  and  to  allow  unqualified  officers  to  police. 

For  further  information:  Chris  Raymond,  (613)  729-7052 
Copyright  c.  2003  CNW  (Canada  NewsWire)  Telbec  Lte'e. 
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Police  apology  scant  comfort,  says  Stonechild's  mother 
May  20,  2004 

SASKATOON  - Neil  Stonechild's  mother  says  an  apology  from  Saskatoon  city 
police  is  too  late  and  does  not  make  up  for  the  way  they  treated  her  in 
the  past. 

Stella  Bignell  was  speaking  at  the  end  of  the  judicial  inquiry  into  the 
death  of  her  son. 

Neil  Stonechild  was  17  when  he  was  found  frozen  to  death  in  a field  in 
Saskatoon's  north  industrial  area. 

During  the  inquiry,  it  became  clear  the  police  investigation  into  the 
teenager's  death  was  botched.  Two  men  who  were  senior  members  of  the 
police  force  at  the  time  admitted  that  they  misled  the  public  about  the 
case. 

The  police  have  offered  a formal  apology. 

Bignell  says  the  apology  is  nice,  but  it  doesn't  answer  any  questions 
about  her  son's  death. 

"We  wouldn't  be  here  if  they  had  done  a thorough  investigation  like  they 
were  supposed  to,  like  they  should  have,  when  I kept  telling  them  at  that 
time  that  something  had  happened  to  my  son." 

Bignell  says  even  after  the  inquiry,  she  doesn't  know  how  her  son  died. 
Meanwhile  her  lawyer  has  hinted  there  could  be  a civil  suit  after  the 
commissioner's  report  comes  out  late  this  summer. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Dispute  stalls  tribe's  child-abuse  contract 
Associated  Press 

CFIEYENNE  (AP)  - The  Northern  Arapaho  tribe  is  preparing  to  turn  over 
responsibility  for  child  protective  services  to  the  state  because  the  two 
sides  have  been  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  a new  contract. 

Under  the  existing  contract,  which  expires  June  30,  the  state  gives 
money  to  the  tribe  to  hire  advocates  to  look  into  child  endangerment 
complaints . 

The  state  wants  the  new  pact  covering  Arapaho  members  on  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation  to  contain  language  allowing  any  disputes  to  be  heard 
in  state  District  Court. 

"They  insist  that  there  has  to  be  an  agreement  by  the  tribe  to  waive  its 
sovereign  immunity  and  agree  to  be  sued  in  state  court  in  the  event  of  a 
dispute,"  said  Mark  Howell,  a Phoenix,  Ariz. -based  lobbyist  and  consultant 
for  the  tribe. 

Gov.  Dave  Freudenthal  has  said  the  new  language  treats  tribal  members 
like  all  other  citizens  of  the  state. 

Howell  said  it's  not  that  simple. 

"Yes,  the  citizens  of  the  tribe  are  citizens  also  of  the  state  of 
Wyoming,  but  the  tribe  itself  is  a sovereign  government.  ...  We're  not 
willing  to  waive  that  sovereign  immunity." 

The  tribe  would  prefer  language  that  remains  silent  on  the  courts,  he 
said . 

"As  has  always  been  the  case  in  the  past,  the  state  could  simply 
withhold  the  funding  from  the  tribe"  if  there  were  a dispute,  he  said, 
adding  there  have  been  no  child  services  disagreements  that  reached  the 
courts,  either  state  or  tribal. 

Another  sticking  point  is  the  tribe  prefers  any  dispute  be  handled 
through  binding  arbitration,  while  the  state  wants  nonbinding  arbitration. 

Tony  Lewis,  deputy  director  of  the  state  Department  of  Family  Services, 
said  "nearly  every  other  contract  and  agreement  that  involves  the  exchange 
of  state  funds,  with  DFS,  has  that  language,  has  the  same  language  that 
they're  objecting  to." 

"All  of  the  contracts  say  that  neither  the  state  nor  the  tribe  waive 
sovereign  immunity  by  entering  into  the  contract,"  he  said.  "I  personally 
have  looked  at  language  in  surrounding  states  - Montana,  South  Dakota  - 
and  find  that  it's  very  similar  to  the  language  that  Wyoming  has  in  its 
contracts . " 

Regardless  of  whether  a new  agreement  can  be  reached,  the  state  is  ready 
to  step  in,  Lewis  said. 

"We're  not  going  to  leave  children  and  families  unserved  on  the 
reservation,  that  if  the  tribe  doesn't  want  to  fulfill  those  functions, 
we're  prepared  to  take  them  on,  but  we  will  take  them  on  in  cooperation 
with  the  tribe." 

The  Northern  Arapaho  aren't  completely  relinquishing  those  tasks, 
however.  A portion  of  the  tribe's  gaming  profits  will  be  used  to  hire  two 
child  and  family  advocates  who  will  serve  as  initial  contacts  with  tribal 
members,  Howell  said. 

In  the  past,  before  tribal  officials  were  involved,  tribal  members  were 
reluctant  to  cooperate  with  the  state,  he  said. 

"The  state  social  workers  have  not  been  culturally  sensitive,  and  so 
many  members  of  the  tribe  have  been  very  reluctant  to  enter  into  that 
state  system,  and  we're  concerned  that  that  will  happen  again,"  Howell 


said . 

In  the  meantime,  the  tribe  is  seeking  federal  and  private  funds  so  it 
can  again  assume  responsibility  for  child  protection  services. 

"It  is  absolutely  the  desire  of  the  tribe  to  have  this  program  back,  but 
not  under  the  conditions  that  the  governor  is  insisting  upon,"  Howell  said, 
"and  that's  why  the  tribe  is  making  a diligent  effort  to  sources  outside 
the  state  to  get  funding  for  these  services." 

Howell  said  he  takes  umbrage  at  insinuations  by  state  officials  that  he 
may  be  manipulating  the  tribe. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  tribe's  business  council  made  this 
decision,  not  the  lawyers,  not  the  public  affairs  consultant,"  he  said. 

"And  to  intimate  that  we're  leading  the  tribal  business  council  around  is 
just  really  demeaning  to  their  intelligence  and  their  intellect." 
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Amnesty  offered  for  return  of  stolen  Indian  items 
May  22,  2004 

The  federal  offer  runs  90  days  for  the  return  of  cultural  objects 
which  are  sacred  to  Native  Americans. 

PAUL  L.  ALLEN 
Tucson  Citizen 

The  federal  government  is  offering  a 90-day  amnesty  period  for  possessors 
of  stolen  sacred  American  Indian  cultural  objects  to  return  them,  no 
questions  asked  and  no  prosecution  - and  a tribal  leader  has  added  a 
disquieting  post-script  to  the  offer. 

Paul  Charlton,  U.S.  attorney  for  Arizona,  said  the  amnesty  runs  through 
Aug.  18,  adding  that  certain  specific  items  are  particularly  targeted. 

"Without  the  recovery  of  these  sacred  objects,  the  affected  tribes  are 
not  able  to  practice  ceremonies  and  to  continue  the  teachings  of  their 
forefathers,"  he  said  in  a statement. 

Once  the  amnesty  has  expired,  he  said,  his  office  and  various  law 
enforcement  agencies  will  campaign  to  identify  and  prosecute  those  taking 
or  possessing  the  objects. 

Specific  items  taken  from  both  the  San  Carlos  Apache  and  Hopi 
reservations  are  sought.  Amnesty  periods  also  are  being  offered  in  New 
Mexico,  Colorado  and  Utah,  where  similar  thefts  have  occurred. 

Kathy  Wesley  Kitcheyan,  chairwoman  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  added 
an  ominous  note. 

"If  anyone  knows  anything  about  any  of  these  sacred  items,  I encourage 
them  to  return  them,"  she  said. 

"If  you  are  in  possession  of  any  of  these,  it  does  have  side  effects 
that  could  be  detrimental  to  your  health.  It  has  happened  before." 

The  tribe  is  seeking  return  of  a number  of  Ga'an  headdresses,  religious 
amulet  pendants  and  other  religious  items  stolen  over  several  years. 

Conviction  for  theft  of  such  items  can  carry  a penalty  of  five  years  in 
prison,  a $250,000  fine  or  both.  Those  who  knowingly  purchase,  sell  or  use 
such  items  for  profit  could  face  similar  penalties. 

"It  is  from  the  roots  of  our  ancestors  that  the  community  today  places  a 
tremendous  value  on  the  protection  and  preservation  of  significant 
resources,"  said  Richard  P.  Narcia,  governor  of  the  Gila  Indian  River 
Community.  "Simply  put,  these  resources  are  who  we  are." 

Among  Hopi  items  sought  for  return  are  a wooden  altar  framework  with 
wooden  human  figures  and  two  twisted  wooden  depictions  of  lightning,  a 


stone  panther  figure  and  a shield  with  red  trim. 

Items  may  be  returned  to  public  and  private  museums  or  to  federal  and 
tribal  land  management  agencies  around  the  state. 

More  information  on  the  program  is  available  at  1 (800)  242-2772. 
Examples  of  the  types  of  items  sought  for  return  are  shown  on  the  U.S. 
attorney's  Web  site,  www.usdoj.gov/usao/az/. 
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Lower  Sioux  P.D.  expands  to  five  officers 
By  Joshua  Dixon 
May  19,  2004 

Two  years  ago,  the  Lower  Sioux  Tribal  Police  Department  consisted  of  one 
officer. 

Today,  thanks  in  part  to  a federal  grant,  the  tribe  has  been  able  to 
expand  its  force  to  five  officers. 

Officers  Linette  Tellinghuisen  and  Joshua  Gartner  started  with  the 
department  at  the  end  of  January. 

Both  bring  different  backgrounds  and  strengths,  and  both  acknowledge 
that  cultural  differences  will  be  a challenge  and  an  opportunity  for 
different  reasons. 

Tellinghuisen,  a member  of  the  Sisseton  - Wahpeton  Dakota  tribe  of  South 
Dakota,  worked  as  a deputy  in  Murry  County  before  coming  to  the  Lower 
Sioux  reservation.  Before  that,  however,  she  was  a full-time  mother  of 
three . 

Five  years  ago,  while  living  in  Marshall,  Tellinghuisen  began  taking  law 
enforcement  classes. 

She  became  a licensed  police  officer  two  years  later. 

"I've  always  been  kind  of  in  awe  of  law  enforcement,"  she  said,  sitting 
in  her  office  in  the  Lower  Sioux  community  center  last  week. 

"I've  always  had  a high  interest  in  law,  even  in  the  way  they're  written 

When  I was  a little  kid,  I used  to  sit  and  read  the  encyclopedia  - I'd 

read  the  Constitution  again  and  again." 

Growing  up  in  Pipestone,  Tellinghuisen  said  she  was  aware  of  cultural 
ties  between  the  Sisseton  - Wahpeton  Dakota  tribe  and  the  Lower  Sioux, 

"but  I didn't  know  a lot.  I've  been  learning  new  things  about  the  Sisseton 
here. " 

Gartner,  a 1997  graduate  of  BOLD  high  school,  decided  he  wanted  to  go 
into  law  enforcement  when  he  was  in  eighth  grade. 

"When  I was  15  or  16,  I got  to  know  some  Renville  County  deputies,  and  I 

decided  that's  what  I was  going  to  do." 

Gartner  worked  part-time  in  the  Clara  City  and  Hector  police  departments 
and  spent  three  years  working  security  at  Jackpot  Junction. 

He  is  also  a licensed  ATV  instructor  and  hopes  to  teach  classes  in  four- 
wheeler  safety. 

He  and  his  family  will  be  moving  to  Redwood  Falls  this  summer. 

Giving  an  example  of  the  cultural  differences  Gartner  has  learned  about 
in  the  last  few  months,  he  said,  "If  the  Dakota  offer  you  food,  it's  sort 
of  an  insult  to  not  accept  it." 

The  new  officers  will  spend  much  of  their  time  patrolling  the  few 
square-miles  of  reservation. 

"Being  visual  deters  a lot  of  crimes,"  said  Gartner. 

"It's  a small  area,  so  we'll  be  seen  a lot.  The  council  wants  me  to  be 
visible  at  the  casino  and  do  a lot  of  walk-throughs." 

Tellinghuisen  said  she  has  already  spent  a lot  of  time  in  the  new 


community  center  playing  basketball  with  youths  who  use  the  building  as  a 
place  to  socialize. 

"(The  other  officers)  told  me  I should  leave  some  basketball  shoes  here 
in  the  office/'  she  said. 

According  to  Senior  Chief  of  Police  Vincent  Merrick,  the  Tribal  Police 
Department  has  a Mutual  Aid  Agreement  with  other  regional  law  enforcement 
centers  and  the  two  new  officers  will  be  available  to  help  out  wherever 
needed,  off  as  well  as  on  the  reservation. 

"(Having  the  two  additional  officers)  gives  us  a little  more  self- 
-sufficiency,  a little  more  self-determination,"  said  Merrick. 

"We've  taken  a little  bit  of  the  burden  off  the  Sheriff's  office." 
Merrick  said  the  two  new  officers  are  available  because  of  federal  cost 
share  program,  with  the  Lower  Sioux  Community  providing  75  percent  of  the 
funds,  and  the  government  the  remainder. 

"Policing  is  much  more  than  patrolling,"  said  Merrick. 

"We  want  to  contribute  to  this  area's  public  safety." 
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Ruling  says  tribal  officers  can  make  stops  off  reservations 
May  18,  2004 

Tribal  police  officers  with  state  law  enforcement  certification  can  make 
brief  traffic  stops  off  reservations,  the  Arizona  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
Tuesday. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  a Maricopa  County  Superior  Court  judge's 
refusal  to  suppress  evidence  that  led  to  a woman's  conviction  for 
aggravated  driving  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

Trisha  D.  Nelson  had  been  stopped  by  a Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian 
Community  officer  after  a dispatcher  alerted  officers  of  a possible 
drunken  driver  traveling  in  Mesa  on  Feb.  2,  2003. 

The  officer  pulled  Nelson  over.  Mesa  officers  arrived  within  minutes  and 
arrested  her. 

Nelson  argued  that  the  stop  was  unlawful  because  the  Salt  River  officer 
was  not  in  hot  pursuit  and  because  he  had  not  been  cross-deputized  by 
state,  county  or  city  police  agencies. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  that  argument,  ruling  that  Arizona  law 
allows  tribal  officers  with  state  certification  to  act  as  law  enforcement 
officers . 

The  case  is  State  vs.  Nelson,  1 CA-CR  03-0469. 
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Death  of  girl  part  of  Indian  prisons  inquiry 
By  Kevin  Johnson,  USA  TODAY 


May  23,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - A federal  probe  into  deaths,  abuse  and  neglect  in  the  Native 
American  prison  system  is  focusing  on  about  20  of  the  system's  74  prisons, 
and  it  includes  the  death  of  a 16-year-old  girl  in  Oregon  last  December, 
two  Interior  Department  officials  with  knowledge  of  the  inquiry  say. 

Cindy  Gilbert  Sohappy,  a member  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm 
Springs,  was  put  in  a holding  cell  attached  to  the  Chemawa  Indian  School, 
a boarding  school  in  Salem,  Ore.,  when  she  was  found  to  be  intoxicated  the 
night  of  Dec.  6.  She  was  found  dead  about  three  hours  later  from  alcohol 
poisoning.  Her  death  raised  questions  about  the  monitoring  of  cells  at  the 
facility. 

Earlier  this  year.  The  Oregonian  of  Portland  reported  that  a video 
surveillance  camera  of  the  cell  showed  the  girl  flailing  on  the  floor 
about  an  hour  after  she  was  placed  there.  Despite  guidelines  that  require 
workers  at  the  facility  to  check  on  those  in  cells  every  15  minutes, 

Sohappy  was  motionless  on  the  floor  for  two  more  hours  before  someone  came 
to  her  aid,  the  newspaper  said. 

The  FBI  has  been  investigating  the  incident  because  it  occurred  on 
federal  land.  Corinna  Sohappy,  Cindy's  aunt  and  legal  guardian,  said 
Sunday  that  FBI  agents  told  her  a week  ago  that  the  bureau  had  completed 
its  probe  and  had  referred  the  matter  to  U.S.  prosecutors.  It  was  unclear 
Sunday  what  the  agents  had  recommended. 

The  two  Interior  officials,  who  have  access  to  details  of  the 
department's  probe,  say  the  Sohappy  case  is  among  a range  of  issues  being 
investigated.  Corinna  Sohappy,  44,  said  she  was  unaware  of  the  Interior 
Department's  review  of  her  niece's  death,  but  she  said,  "I  think  somebody 
should  be  held  accountable." 

The  Interior  Department  has  said  the  problems  it  is  examining  include 
inadequate  supervision  of  inmates,  facilities  with  no  running  water  or 
toilets,  and  30-year-old  cell  blocks  in  which  the  doors  no  longer  can  be 
locked.  The  department  and  its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  oversee  tribes  on 
55  million  acres  of  Indian  lands.  In  2002,  tribal  detention  centers  held  2, 
006  prisoners. 

Dave  Anderson,  Interior's  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  said 
last  week  that  Interior's  probe  involved  an  examination  of  an  undisclosed 
number  of  deaths.  He  declined  to  describe  the  victims  or  how  they  died. 

The  department  recently  ordered  jail  officials  to  stop  housing  juveniles 
in  the  same  cellblocks  with  adult  inmates.  Previously,  juveniles  often 
were  put  at  risk  of  abuse  when  they  were  forced  to  share  quarters  with 
adults  because  of  a shortage  of  jail  space. 
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Tribal  police  kill  1 of  2 suspects  in  carjacking 
May.  11,  2004  12:00  AM 

GILA  RIVER  RESERVATION  - Gila  River  Indian  Community  police  shot  and 
killed  one  of  two  carjacking  suspects  after  the  suspects  fired  at  two 
patrol  cars  during  a chase  about  3:30  a.m.  Monday. 

Officers  attempted  a traffic  stop  that  led  to  a vehicle  pursuit,  said 
tribal  police  spokeswoman  Sgt.  Stephanie  Nelson. 

The  shooting  occurred  on  Nelson  Road  just  west  of  Horseshoe  Road  in  the 
Casa  Blanca  area.  Nelson  said. 

The  names  of  the  three  male  officers  and  the  suspects  have  not  been 
released . 
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Woman  arrested  in  stabbing  death  of  young  son 
May  23,  2004 

A 29-year-old  woman  is  being  held  by  tribal  police  on  the  San  Carlos 
Reservation  pending  federal  charges  in  the  stabbing  death  of  her  five- 
year-old  son. 

Officials  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  say  Rachael  Hones  was  taken 
into  custody  Saturday. 

Three  teens  told  authorities  that  they  saw  a mother  and  her  son  walk 
behind  a mesquite  tree  Saturday  and  then  saw  only  the  woman  walk  away. 

The  boys  went  to  investigate  and  found  the  five-year-old  dead  with 
multiple  stab  wounds  to  the  upper  body. 

BIA  agents  have  taken  the  body  to  the  Pima  County  Medical  Examiner  for 
an  autopsy  to  determine  the  exact  cause  of  death. 
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Activist  begins  extradition  hearing  in  December 
May  17,  2004 

VANCOUVER  (AP)  - An  American  Indian  Movement  activist  charged  with  murder 
in  South  Dakota  will  face  an  extradition  hearing  in  December. 

John  Graham  is  charged  with  first-degree  murder  for  the  1975  killing  of 
Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash,  a fellow  AIM  member,  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation.  Another  man,  Arlo  Looking  Cloud,  was  convicted  in  February 
and  was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison.  He  must  serve  at  least  10  years 
before  becoming  eligible  for  parole. 

Witnesses  at  Looking  Cloud's  trial  testified  that  Graham  shot  Pictou 
Aquash  in  the  back  of  the  head  as  she  begged  for  her  life. 

Graham  pleaded  not  guilty  and  plans  to  fight  the  extradition. 

He  said  the  delay  is  good  for  his  case  because  it  will  allow  his  lawyers 
time  to  assess  Looking  Cloud's  appeal. 

Graham  is  out  on  bail  with  strict  conditions. 

He  said  his  legal  team  has  not  received  enough  disclosure  from  U.S. 
prosecutors  to  fight  the  extradition  effectively. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  States  are  bringing  forward,"  he  said.  "I'm  not 
going  to  be  an  easy  scapegoat.  We're  using  everything  we  can  in  the  law." 
Prosecutors  are  not  allowed  to  talk  about  pending  cases. 

Lyn  Crompton,  one  of  Graham's  lawyers,  said  the  next  six  months  will 
involve  heavy  research. 

"An  executioner  of  his  friend  he  is  not,"  she  said.  "He  did  not  kill 
Anna-Mae  Aquash.  I know  it's  a frame." 

Crompton  said  much  of  the  case  against  Graham  will  come  from  statements 
from  Looking  Cloud.  She  doubts  Looking  Cloud's  competency  and  believes  the 


statements  were  coerced. 

"He's  been  drinking  and  doing  drugs  for  more  than  20  years/'  she  said. 

Looking  Cloud's  lawyer,  Terry  Gilbert  of  Cleveland,  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  get  an  evaluation  done  before  Looking  Cloud  was  sentenced,  saying  his 
client  had  abused  drugs  and  alcohol  for  years. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Lawrence  Piersol  denied  the  request  because  it 
appeared  Looking  Cloud  was  lucid  during  a videotaped  confession  and 
earlier  refused  to  cooperate  with  a mental  health  expert. 

Piersol  rejected  a second  request  for  an  evaluation  this  month,  saying 
he  didn't  have  the  jurisdiction  because  Looking  Cloud  had  already  been 
sentenced . 

Because  both  Graham  and  Aquash  were  Canadian,  Crompton  said  provision 
exists  under  Canadian  law  for  the  charges  to  be  heard  in  Canada,  something 
Graham  has  said  he  would  accept. 

Officials  with  the  Canadian  Department  of  Justice  could  not  be  reached 
Monday  to  say  if  that  is  the  case. 

But  generally,  jurisdiction  lies  where  the  crime  took  place.  Canada  and 
the  United  States  have  a treaty  that  outlines  how  people  accused  of  crimes 
on  either  side  of  the  border  are  returned  to  the  country  where  the  crime 
happened . 

Aquash 's  death  came  amid  a series  of  bloody  clashes  between  federal 
agents  and  AIM,  which  called  for  treaty  rights  and  self-determination  for 
Indians . 

Aquash,  a Mi'kmaq  from  Nova  Scotia,  was  among  the  Indian  militants  who 
occupied  the  village  of  Wounded  Knee  for  71  days  in  1973. 

Aquash 's  family  exhumed  her  body  last  month  from  a South  Dakota  grave  so 
she  could  be  reburied  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Graham  said  his  supporters  will  be  raising  awareness  of  what  he  call  "an 
abuse  of  process"  in  both  his  and  Looking  Cloud's  cases. 

"We'll  be  doing  a lot  of  community  education,"  he  said.  "The  truth's  got 
to  come  out." 
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Forwarded  by  Bonnie  Young. 

A sincere  "Thank  you"  for  permission  to  share. 

Indian  Justice  Difficult  to  Find 
Sicangu  Sun  Times 
By  Bonnie  Young 
Dateline:  Rosebud 

I am  terribly  troubled  at  the  number  of  our  Lakota  people  ending 
up  in  federal  court,  especially  cases  that  can  be  handled  locally, 
or  have  already  been  adjudicated  locally  but  end  up  in  federal 
court  any  way. 

It's  common  knowledge  around  here  that  when  someone  gets 
transported  "up  north,"  he  or  she  probably  won't  be  returning 
home  any  time  soon. 

Many  of  us  "unsika  Indians"  do  not  command  a shrewd 
understanding  or  knowledge  of  Indian  law  or  federal  law, 
including  tribal  law  or  the  procedures  one  must  go  through  to  get 
justice. 

In  most  cases,  we  are  too  poor  to  "purchase"  effective  defense 
attorneys.  Instead,  we  end  up  with  whomever  the  court  appoints 
to  defend  us,  usually  someone  overworked  and  operating  on  a 
limited  budget.  The  prosecution,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
unlimited  resources  and  career-incentives  to  win. 

The  results  are  usually  the  same  - guilty. 


No  wonder  polls  say  Americans  generally  believe  in  the  U.S.  that 
money  buys  justice  quicker  than  poverty. 

I find  myself  equally  aghast  over  how  our  local  justice  system 
seems  to  work.  There's  an  atmosphere  of  indifference  toward 
the  public  that  permeates  the  system.  Published  accounts  of 
when  the  system  works  never  mentions  the  ten  times  it  failed. 

From  my  family's  recent  experience  with  the  system,  workers 
there  sure  know  how  to  "pass  the  buck." 

I grew  up  on  the  belief  in  "innocent  until  proven  guilty."  But  I've 
since  learned  those  are  just  words.  We're  treated  as  if  guilty 
from  the  moment  the  handcuffs  go  on. 

"If  they're  charged  with  the  crime,  they  must've  done  it"  - like  the 
system  never  makes  mistakes. 

And  worse,  when  some  of  us  do  try  to  find  out  what's  going  on 
with  a particular  case  involving  a jailed  relative  or  we  question 
something,  we're  met  with  a wall  of  silence  or  more 
buck-passing. 

For  example,  a motion  for  a bond-reduction  hearing  in  tribal  court 
can't  be  filed  for  fear  the  prosecutor  might  not  approve.  Well,  isn't 
that  for  a judge  to  decide? 

The  defendant  in  this  case  has  been  waiting  for  two  months  for 
the  tribal  public  defender  to  get  up  enough  courage  - or  the 
time  - to  file  the  motion. 

Don't  bother  calling  the  public  defender  either.  It's  a waste  of 
time.  Fle's  never  there,  or  he's  too  busy,  and  he  most  certainly 
never  returns  calls. 

Even  after  you've  sat  outside  his  door  for  half  a day,  and  he  never 
shows  up  for  work.  Instead,  what  you  get  is  office  workers  to 
relay  messages,  none  of  which  are  ever  answered. 

Ironically,  if  you  look  at  the  various  statements  posted  there, 
you'll  see  a notice  on  the  front  window  of  the  courthouse  that 
demands  they  be  treated  with  respect  and  courtesy. 

A call  to  Capt.  Marlin  Enno  at  the  Rosebud  Police  Department  for 
advice  is  also  the  wrong  route.  A respected,  handicapped  elder 
recently  tried  that  in  an  effort  to  find  out  about  her  jailed  son,  and 
was  abruptly  told  that  no  one,  not  even  the  tribal  president,  could 
help  her. 

Fie  was  right.  The  elder  called  President  Charles  Colombe.  Fie 
listened  to  her  for  a couple  of  minutes,  told  her  he  would  make 
some  calls,  and  promised  to  call  her  right  back. 

She  patiently  waited  all  day  by  the  phone  in  her  wheelchair  for 
President  Colombe  to  call  back  as  he  had  promised.  It  was  a 
heart-breaking  thing  to  watch  this  thin  elderly  woman  sobbing 
when  she  finally  realized  it  was  another  false  promise. 

She  waited  again  the  next  day.  No  return  call  to  date.  Being  in  a 
wheelchair,  she  has  to  rely  on  the  phone  to  get  information  and 
conduct  much  of  her  business. 

But  something  stuck  inside  of  me  when  I heard  that  Capt.  Enno 
said  the  tribal  president  can't  do  anything  for  anyone.  If  he  can't 
do  anything  to  help  people  being  railroaded  in  our  tribal  justice 
system  right  now,  then  who  can? 

Flow  many  more  forums  - how  many  elections  - before 
something  gets  done? 

Justice  is  good  when  it  works.  But  justice  is  no  good  to  anyone 
when  it  doesn't.  Where  does  one  seek  justice  then? 

-Bonnie  Young,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe,  writes  from  rosebud,  S.D. 
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Interior:  Abuse  Ruled  Out  in  Prison  Deaths 
JOHN  HEILPRIN 


Associated  Press 
May  22,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - Interior  Department  officials  say  they  believe  that  several 
recent  deaths  in  American  Indian  prisons  are  the  result  of  natural  causes 
and  suicide,  not  alleged  abuses  and  poor  conditions  that  are  the  subject 
of  an  internal  investigation. 

Dave  Anderson,  head  of  the  department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
dismissed  a comparison  between  the  allegations  involving  American  Indian 
prisons  under  investigation  by  Interior's  inspector  general  and  the  U.S. 
military's  mistreatment  of  Iraqi  detainees  in  the  Abu  Ghraib  prison. 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  comparison  at  all,"  said  Anderson,  who  said 
the  number  of  deaths  ranged  up  to  fewer  than  a dozen. 

"From  what  I understand,  it's  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  compared  to 
what  goes  on  in  any  other  jail  system,"  he  said  Friday  in  an  interview 
with  The  Associated  Press.  "My  understanding  is  that  these  are  all  either 
natural  causes  or  attempted  suicide.  It  isn't  because  of  some  type  of 
abuse,  from  what  I understand." 

Anderson  said  the  Bush  administration  moved  quickly  to  deal  with  any 
problems  once  he  learned  of  a BIA-funded  investigative  videotape  of  the 
prisons  prepared  by  Ed  Naranjo,  a retired  law  enforcement  official  with 
the  bureau. 

"This  administration  has  taken  this  seriously,  and  we  have  reacted 
immediately  on  the  things  that  were  brought  to  our  attention  by  this  tape, 
he  said.  "What  you  have  here  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary,  none  of 
which  had  been  done  by  guards." 

"In  any  prison  environment,  you're  going  to  have  a certain  amount  of 
improprieties,"  he  said.  "Those  are  all  things  that  are  being 
investigated . " 

Anderson  said  the  videotape  came  to  his  attention  three  weeks  after  he 
became  BIA  administrator  on  Feb.  2.  It  showed  deteriorating  prisons,  some 
more  than  30  years  old,  that  had  disorganized  evidence  rooms  containing 
guns,  lacked  running  water  or  heat  and  had  broken  plumbing,  he  said. 

Within  a week,  Anderson  said,  BIA  created  a task  force  and  assigned  100 
people  to  investigate.  It  also  redirected  $6.5  million  in  its  budget  to 
immediate  repairs  on  plumbing,  windows,  locks  and  other  structural 
problems . 

In  1999,  the  Clinton  administration  announced  a major  tribal  law 
enforcement  initiative  to  improve  detention  and  enforcement  on 
reservations.  At  least  16  tribes  began  to  build  or  plan  new  detention 
center  facilities  under  the  program. 

The  BIA's  budget  for  prisons  and  other  detention  facilities  have  since 
grown  from  $25.6  million  to  its  current  level  of  $58  million,  BIA 
officials  said.  President  Bush  is  requesting  $65.8  million  for  the  2005 
budget . 

The  budget  for  all  BIA  law  enforcement,  including  the  prisons  and  other 
detention  facilities,  grew  during  the  past  five  years  from  $95  million  to 
$170  million. 

Yet  even  those  budget  increases  haven't  been  enough  to  meet  the  growing 
needs . 

"The  tribes  are  growing,  and  what  has  happened  out  there  is  the  aging 
infrastructure  has  not  kept  up  with  the  growing  tribes,"  Anderson  said. 

The  Interior  inspector  general,  Earl  Devaney,  is  handling  the 
independent  investigation  into  the  prison  deaths  as  part  of  a nationwide 
look  at  deteriorating  conditions  in  prisons  on  tribal  lands.  The  office 
was  tightlipped. 

Scott  Culver,  a senior  investigator  for  Devaney 's  office,  said  Friday, 
"We're  conducting  an  assessment  on  Indian  country  jails,"  but  he  did  not 
elaborate  on  the  details. 

Hails  on  tribal  lands  have  been  operating  well  beyond  their  capacity  for 
the  past  several  years. 

One  jail  in  six  held  twice  its  recommended  maximum  of  prisoners  as  of 
mid-2002,  according  to  the  latest  figures  available  from  the  Dustice 
Department.  In  all,  2,080  people  were  being  held  in  70  Indian  jails, 
detention  centers  and  other  correctional  facilities. 

That  marked  a 2-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates  from  the  year 


before. 

The  jails  were  operating  at  92  percent  capacity  on  average  during  Dune 
2002.  On  a peak  day  that  month,  44  jails  exceeded  their  capacity.  Thirteen 
had  twice  the  recommended  number  of  inmates,  and  three  were  at  four  times 
their  capacity. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  Detention  Center  in  Arizona  was  under  the  most  severe 
strain.  On  average,  the  center  held  more  than  three  times  the  number  of 
inmates  it  was  designed  to  accommodate. 

Tribal  jails  were  running  at  16  percent  of  capacity,  on  average,  as 
recently  as  1998.  But  the  growth  in  the  number  of  inmates  has  outstripped 
the  increase  in  jail  capacity  since  then. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press. 
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Sub j : May  1,  1891  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

[Note  to  HELPER  list:  George  Bush  is  scheduled  to  give  a nationally 
broadcasted  speech  at  the  Army  War  College  Monday  evening.  The  Army  War 
College  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  Carlisle  Indian  School  and  the  setting 
for  Monday's  speech  is  Thorpe  Hall,  the  gymnasium  built  with  monies 
collected  from  Carlisle  Indian  School  students  in  1887.  This  is  where 
Chief  Doseph  (Nez  Perce)  and  Gen.  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  met  in  1904  during 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School  Commencement  exercises.  Bush  will  be 
speaking  in  the  exact  spot  where  twenty-nine  Carlisle  Indian  School 
graduations  were  held.  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  note  whether  or 
not  his  speechwriters  will  include  any  references  to  the  Indian  School 
and  how  they  will  spin  that  history.  -Barb] 
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ARBUTUS. 

OFT  have  I walked  these  woodland  paths 
Without  the  blest  foreknowning 
That  underneath  the  withered  leaves 
The  fairest  flowers  were  growing. 

0 prophet  soul!  with  lips  of  bloom. 
Outvying,  in  your  beauty. 

The  pearly  tints  of  ocean  shells. 

Ye  teach  me  faith  and  duty. 

Walk  life's  dark  paths,  they  seem  to  say. 
With  Love's  divine  foreknowing. 

That  where  man  sees  but  withered  leaves, 
God  sees  the  sweet  flowers  growing. 

- [ Leighton . 


REV.  B.  SIDNEY  DEALEY  OF  DAMESTOWN, 
N.Y.,  READS  "A  CARLISLE  INDIAN  GIRL 


AT  HOME/'  AND  COMMENTS  UPON  THE 
BOOK. 


He  also  Makes  Some  Excellent  Points  on  the  Indian  Question. 

I have  read  with  much  pleasure  and  a good  deal  of  feeling,  the  story 
of  Stiya  and  her  return  from  Carlisle  school  to  the  Indian  ways  of  her 
own  Pueblo  village. 

I think  the  little  book  might  do  good  service  to  the  Indian  cause  if 
it  were  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  fond  of  saying  that  there  is 
"No  good  Indian  but  a dead  one,"  and  of  those  also  who  express  surprise 
and  indulge  in  contemptuous  remarks  about  Indian  school  training, 
because  not  *all*  of  those  who  are  trained  maintain  their  civilization 
on  their  return  to  their  own  homes. 

The  Indian  has  feelings  and  affections  like  our  own,  implanted  in  him 
by  our  common  Creator;  and  a character  like  that  of  the  father  of  Stiya 
may  well  be  as  common  among  them  as  that  of  the  cruel  Governor  of  the 
village. 

It  may  need  but  a "touch  of  kindness,"  and  a steady  impulse  toward 
the  right  such  as  Stiya  gave  her  father  to  show  that  the  Indian  is  truly 
akin  to  us  after  all,  and  in  spite  of  the  debasing  influence  of 
centuries  of  savageism. 

Some  of  us  today  are  proud  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  descent. 

I wonder  if  we  should  enjoy  the  manners,  customs  and  society  of  our 
ancestors,  say  in  the  fifth  century,  any  more  than  Stiya  did  those  of  her 
Pueblo  kinsmen. 

Yet  out  of  such  conditions  we  have  been  developed. 

It  was  hardly,  however,  by  the  process  of  cooping  us  up  in 
reservations  and  barring  us  out  from  the  best  influences  of  surrounding 
civilization . 

The  school,  the  Gospel,  the  law,  and  the  touch  of  all  that  was  best 
in  the  surrounding  world  has  made  us  what  we  are  today. 

I think  the  Indian  race  judging  from  what  we  see  of  it  when  you  touch 
it  with  such  things,  and  expose  it  freely  to  such  influences  as  is  done 
in  such  a school  as  Carlisle  would  not  have  been  any  more  unyielding 
than  the  fierce  Saxon  or  Dane  to  such  a process. 

It  ought  to  have  been  thoroughly  tried  a century  ago;  and  would  have 
been  a cheaper,  as  well  as  a better  method  than  that  which  is  said  to 
cost  $1,000,000  for  every  one  of  those  "dead"  Indians,  who  are  the  only 
"good  ones." 

That  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  after  a training  of  but  two  or 
three  years  return  to  Indian  conditions  to  which  they  are  shut  up  should 
fall  from  their  steadfastness  is  not  strange.  The  wonder  is  that  more  of 
them  do  not  fail  to  maintain  it.  Let  us  take  the  average  boy  or  girl  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  from  one  of  our  own  schools  and  expose  them  to  such 
influences  without  hope  of  escape  and  what  sort  of  a result  should  we  be 
very  likely  to  find  if  we  saw  that  boy  or  girl  five  years  later? 

Would  it  be  fair  to  sneer  at  our  school  system,  or  our  civilization 
in  general,  or  at  the  character  of  our  race,  if  we  found  a practical  savage? 

Only  a strong  will,  a firm  character,  can  stand  successfully  against 
influences  which  tend  in  every  way  to  degrade  and  deteriorate,  and  all 
men  and  women  do  not  have  these. 

The  story  of  Stiya  is  an  encouragement  to  those  Indian  boys  and  girls 
who  are  feeling  bitterly  the  discouragements  of  their  surroundings  on 
their  return  to  their  Indian  homes.  And  it  is  an  apology,  if  not  for 
those  who  fail  under  the  discouragements,  yet  for  the  system  of  Indian 
training,  which  does  not  and  cannot  guarantee  that  there  shall  be  no 
failures'  under  the  stress  and  pressure  which  is  brought  to  bear  on 
those,  who  after  having  been  the  subjects  of  its  civilizing  influences 
are  suddenly  returned  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  savage  life. 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  First. 

We  have  had  all  sorts  of  meetings  but  never  until  Thursday  evening 
last  had  there  been  a *bona  fide*  Missionary  meeting  held  by  the 
Y.M.C.A.  For  the  first  attempt  it  was  certainly  a success.  The  meeting 
was  opened  by  a short  address  from  the  President,  Stacy  Matlack, 
followed  by  readings  from  the  Scriptures  by  Levi  Levering  after  which, 
papers  relative  to  Missions  and  Missionary  work  were  read  by  Chauncey  Y. 
Robe,  Henry  Standing  Bear,  Charlie  Daganett,  Robert  Mathews,  John  Tyler 
and  Miss  Lydia  Flint.  The  audience  enjoyed  the  Hymn  rendered  by  Edwin 
Schanandore,  Reuben  Wolfe  and  Harvey  Warner,  softly  played  upon  brass  horns 

A most  interesting  talk  upon  mission  work  in  Japan  was  given  by  Miss 
West,  the  distinguished  young  missionary  who  has  spent  a number  of  years 
in  that  country  and  intends  returning  in  a few  months.  Miss  West  gave  a 
thrilling  account  of  a young  native  who  is  doing  good  among  his  people, 
teaching  a school  started  on  a small  scale  by  himself,  and  paying  the 
rent  of  the  building  by  drawing  Jinrikshas  after  school  hours.  The 
King's  Daughters  decided  at  this  meeting  to  send  a part  of  their 
collections  to  this  teacher  to  aid  him  in  his  school  so  vividly 
described.  Miss  West  spoke  warmly  of  the  King's  Daughters  of  Tokio,  who 
were  helping  a King's  Daughters'  Circle  in  India  thus  adding  a link  to 
the  chain  of  Christian  influences  that  seem  to  be  reaching  around  the 
world.  Capt.  Pratt  gave  a short  talk,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  brief 
remarks  from  the  Chairman,  Levi  Levering,  in  which  he  said  that  though 
all  may  not  be  missionaries,  yet  all  could  be  interested  in  missionary  work 


To  be  Congratulated. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  boys  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their 
reception  to  the  visiting  delegates  of  the  Harrisburg  District 
Association  on  Saturday  evening.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  rich  velvety  green  of  the  grass,  the  delicate  tints  of  the 
trees  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  evening  made  as  pretty  a picture  for 
stranger  eyes  to  look  upon  as  one  might  wish  to  see.  The  boys  took 
their  guests  over  the  grounds,  through  the  school  rooms  and  shops,  and 
at  six  o'clock  brought  them  to  the  sewing  room,  which  would  hardly  know 
itself,  with  sewing  machines  put  away  and  in  their  places  in  the  corners 
of  the  room  tables  of  potted  plants.  Down  through  the  center  was  a long 
table  covered  with  good  things,  and  here  and  there  a dozen  smaller  tables 
around  which  the  guests  sat.  The  lightness  and  brightness  of  the  room 
the  flowers  on  every  table,  made  sandwiches,  cake,  jellies,  fruits,  and 
coffee,  more  tempting  still.  Appropriate  addresses  were  made  by  Capt. 
Pratt  on  behalf  of  the  school  association  and  by  Mr.  Hurlburt,  State 
Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  sixty-four  guests.  After  the  blessing,  asked 
by  Mr.  Hurlburt,  all  drew  up  around  the  tables  and  were  served  by 
"King's  Daughters." 

The  supper  over,  enthusiastic  words  of  thanks  were  given  by  several 
of  the  guests,  familiar  Gospel  Hymns  were  sung,  and  all  adjourned  in 
time  to  attend  the  evening  service  in  town.  Surely,  as  one  of  the 


speakers  said,  we  have  been  witnessing  the  kinship,  not  of  race  of 
color,  but  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  At  the  meeting  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  after  the  reading  of  a paper  on  "Finances"  by  Mr.  Gibson  of 
Chambersburg,  short  addresses  were  given  by  the  Indian  delegates  - Stacy 
Matlack,  Chauncey  Yellow  Robe,  John  Tyler,  Chas.  Dagenett,  Henry 
Standing  Bear  and  Levi  Levering.,  Mr.  Hurlburt,  chairman  of  the  evening, 
in  a bright  and  telling  little  speech,  introduced  as  one  on  the  right 
life  toward  solving  the  Indian  problem,  Capt.  Pratt,  who  responded  in  a 
ten-minutes'  talk  that  seemed  to  round  up  and  finish  out  well  the 
pleasant  experiences  of  afternoon  and  evening. 


Not  Enough  for  all. 

Does  not  each  one  of  the  HELPER  readers  wish  a copy  of  the  little 
"Stiya"  - the  story  of  the  Carlisle  girl  at  home?  We  hope  not  *all,*  for 
we  haven't  one-fourth  enough  to  go  around.  Still  there  are  some  left. 
Send  fifty  seven  cents.  That  pays  postage  and  all.  The  price  of  the  book 
by  single  copies  is  fifty  cents.  Or  ten  copies  for  $4.00j  sent  by  mail 
or  express  at  cost  of  purchaser. 


The  Girls'  Endeavor  Society  held  its  farewell  meeting  last  Friday 
night.  After  going  through  the  necessary  closing  business  a very 
interesting  program  was  carried  out.  Minnie  Billen's  recitation  of  "The 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  being  excellent  and  Dulia  Dorris'  Lullaby  sung  very 
pretty  indeed.  Etta  Robertson  favored  the  society  with  a bright  essay 
and  Nellie  Robertson  with  a piano  solo.  In  the  debates  Jennie  Dubray, 
Veronica  Holiday,  Susie  Metoxen  and  Emily  Peake  were  the  best  speakers. 
Jennie  Dubray  gave  an  appropriate  farewell  address,  the  society  sang 
"God  be  with  you,"  and  adjourned  to  meet  again  next  year,  having  had  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  winter  together. 


Hon.  E.A.  Morse,  United  states  Congressman  from  Massachusetts  calls 
the  Honorable  M.A.  Smith,  the  delegate  from  Arizona  whose  vociferous 
remarks  upon  the  Indian  are  printed  on  the  4th  page, 

"Young-Man -Afraid -of -Indian -Education . " 


Monday  was  like  a Nebraska  day.  The  wind  blew  our  hats  askew,  and  the 
dust  flew  till  not  a few  did  raise  a hue;  and  --,  that'll  do. 
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Flies  are  coming. 

Time  for  straw  hats. 

Rain  is  badly  needed. 

Getting  ready  for  corn-planting. 

This  is  the  day  for  May  Day  parties,  it  being  the  1st. 

Arbor  day  today  in  town  and  the  schools  have  half-holiday . 

Miss  Merritt  returned  from  Hunters'  Run,  yesterday,  where  she  has 
been  for  a week,  trying  to  master  La  Grippe. 

The  Captain  went  fishing  for  trout  on  Friday  and  brought  home  a nice 
string,  enough  for  a good  taste  at  the  club. 

We  have  several  thousand  feet  of  fence  to  white-wash  every  Spring  and 
the  boys  are  making  a neat  job  of  it  this  year. 

A Photograph  of  17  prominent  Sioux  Chiefs,  on  card  8x10  will  be  sent 
for  fourteen  subscriptions  for  the  HELPER  and  three  cents  extra  to  pay 
postage. 

Cynthia  Webster's  first  sweet-cake  was  a decided  success  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  way  the  teachers  enjoyed  their  tea,  Sunday  evening. 

La  Grippe  has  now  caught  Miss  Carter,  but  she  is  fighting  the  dread 
monster  with  all  the  vim  that  means  in  Indian  English,  "me  no  succumb." 

The  expenses  of  the  Y.M.C.A  supper  Saturday  evening  were  met  by  the 
boys  themselves  --  their  contributions  in  the  skillful  hands  of  Miss 
Noble  being  changed  into  a bountiful  feast. 

The  fire  on  the  South  Mountain  attracted  the  attention  of  many  as 
they  passed  from  prayer  meeting  Sunday  evening.  It  was  a beautiful 
sight,  but  the  flames  we  learned  did  much  damage  to  young  timber. 

Sarah  Pratt's  little  feet  are  not  quite  big  enough  yet  to  propel  her 


aunt  Richenda's  tricycle,  but  when  the  machine  is  drawn  by  Rosa  and 
pushed  by  Lydia,  she  gets  along  well,  and  does  not  fall  out  either.  She 
seems  to  say  in  her  baby  way,  "I'm  not  afraid  of  the  measles,"  and  finds 
much  to  amuse  her  in  the  pretty  grass  and  flowers,  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  the  fresh  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the  hosts  of  smiling  faces 
she  passes  when  out  for  a ride  these  bright  days. 

Commencement  exercises  have  been  obliged  to  be  postponed  till  Dune  on 
account  of  the  measles.  The  beds  at  the  hospital  are  still  full  and  a 
few  girls  are  sick  in  quarters  but  unless  other  cases  develop  very  soon 
we  are  practically  over  the  epidemic  and  not  a death,  while  we  hear 
through  a visiting  chief  that  the  children  of  his  tribe  are  dying 
rapidly,  on  account  of  which  he  was  hurrying  home  from  Washington. 

Another  baseball  club  has  organized  and  they  call  themselves  "The  Red 
Men."  They  bid  fair  of  being  the  *leading*  men  as  well.  At  least,  they 
stand  first,  so  far.  In  playing  for  the  prize  of  new  sits  the  Red  Men 
beat  the  Union  Reserves  by  a score  of  15  to  11.  In  this  new  club,  Henry 
Standing  Bear  is  Captain  and  pitcher;  Phillips  White,  c;  Lawrence  smith, 
lb;  Dohn  Tyler,  2b.;  Harvey  Warner,  3 b. ' Benjamin  Caswell,  r.f . ' Robert 
Mathews,  c.f.'  Malpass  Cloud,  l.f.;  Benajah  Miles, s.s. 

First  game  of  tennis  Monday  night. 

What  is  the  matter  with  croquet,  this  year? 

Miss  Seabrook  has  gone  to  the  country  to  nurse  a sick  boy. 

Mr.  Mason  Pratt  and  family  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  Steelton. 

Capt.  Pratt  spent  part  of  Wednesday  in  Washington,  on  Indian  business. 

Mr.  Campbell  took  a flying  trip  to  Bucks  County  and  back  this  week. 

The  Chippewas  and  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  were  photographed  by  Mr.  Choate  in 
front  of  the  old  chapel,  yesterday  morning. 

A large,  four-horse  coach  load  of  girls  went  on  a lark  to  the 
mountains,  Saturday.  Who  said  they  did  not  have  a good  time?  Not  one. 

The  Standard  Nine  expected  to  play  the  Dickinson  College  Preps,  on 
Saturday,  but  for  some  reason  the  town  club  failed  to  appear. 

Dr.  Dixon  took  a flying  trip  to  Millersville,  on  Saturday  to  see 
Cecelia  Londrosh  who  was  somewhat  under  the  weather.  He  reports  her  as 
suffering  from  Bronchitis  but  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

Miss  Asbury,  Special  Agent  for  the  Improved  Glove  fitting  System  of 
Dress  Cutting,  is  giving  instructions  to  a class  of  our  girls  who  are 
anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  methods  and  they  are  paying 
for  the  special  instructions,  from  their  own  pocket-books. 

Misses  Hamilton  and  Botsford  spent  Friday  and  Saturday  at  Mt.  Holly. 
Miss  Hamilton's  pupil  teachers  - Misses  Dubray,  Perrine,  Flint,  Peake 
and  Wheelock  went  up  on  Saturday  for  a little  pleasure  trip  and  to 
escort  their  teacher  home.  They  all  took  tea  with  her  at  the  club  when 
they  arrived. 

We  hear  that  there  are  two  or  three  ball  clubs  among  the  girls.  We 
see  them  out  playing  and  they  play  a modest,  graceful  pretty  game  which 
gives  them  fun  as  well  as  good  exercise.  We  have  not  heard  of  them 
giving  themselves  a name  yet.  Why  would  not  "The  Petticoaters"  be  a 
good  name  or  "The  Graceful  Steppers,"  perhaps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton,  of  Harrisburg,  spent  Sunday  at  the  school, 
guests  of  Mrs.  Middleton's  father,  Mr.  Dordan.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand 
did  not  get  a peep  at  the  baby,  but  they  promise  to  come  back  again  in  a 
week  or  two  then  we  shall  surely  get  a good  square  loot  at  little  Rachel 
Regina . 

The  cheers  that  greeted  the  return  of  the  teachers  at  chapel 
exercises  Monday  morning  were  as  heartfelt  as  rousing.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  work  hard  to  keep  happy  during  these  past  three  weeks  of  La 
Grippe  and  measles.  But  now  we  are  in  good  shape  again,  singing  classes 
and  all. 

Slow  workers  are  no  good:  "He  is  a fair  kind  of  a boy  to  have  around 
but  is  too  slow  to  command  a high  rate  of  wages."  -FARM  PATRON. 

Extract  from  a pupil's  letter  on  a farm:  "You  want  me  to  remember  to 
obey  the  rules  of  the  school.  I will  try  to  obey  the  rules  and  keep  my 
eyes  open  and  think  about  my  work,  then  maybe  I am  going  to  be  a good 
farmer  some  of  these  days." 
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A LITTLE  OF  THE  CURRENT  WE  HAVE  TO 
PULL  AGAINST. 


Bits  of  a Speech  About  the  Indians  from  a Man 
in  Public  Office,  Who  is  Supposed  to  know 
What  He  was  Talking  About. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  following 
sentiments  were  freely  thrown  out  as  Indian  meat  for  the  millions  of  our 
fellow  men  to  read  and  digest  as  truth.  The  the  Indian  have  strong 
friends  in  Congress  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  following  words  had  no 
effect : 

Hon.  Marcus  A Smith,  of  Arizona,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  said 

"I  have  happened  to  live  for  ten  years  under  the  shadow  of  the  San 
Carlos  White  Mountain  Apache  reservation.  I know  the  Indian  on  his 
native  heath.  I have  seen  him  in  all  his  conditions,  and  I know  that 
when  you  talk  about  educating  the  Indian  through  the  schools,  you  might 
as  well  talk  of  catching  crows  on  horseback.  * * I went  West  desiring  to 
see  poor  'Lo.'  I found  him  a naked,  dirty,  lousy  vagabond,  who  will  not 
work,  whom  you  can  not  make  work  to  save  your  life  - who  will  not  even 
hunt.  If  you  will  feed  him  he  will  not  walk  from  here  to  that  door  to 
kill  the  finest  buck  that  runs  the  plains.  He  only  wants  enough  to  eat: 
he  does  not  care  to  even  have  it  cooked.  This  is  the  Indian  whom  you 
proposed  to  educate  by  sending  him  to  the  Carlisle  school.  * * The  most 
dangerous  Indian  today  on  the  plain  is  the  Indian  who  has  had  the 
advantages  of  education  of  one  of  our  schools." 

Ye  Apache  boys  and  girls  from  San  Carlos  Agency  but  now  of  the 
Carlisle  tribe;  ye  Apaches  on  country  farms  who  sweat  daily  for  the 
bread  and  butter  you  eat  and  for  the  clothes  you  wear;  ye  who  have 
learned  to  work  and  like  it,  do  you  not  pity  Mr.  Smith  who  has  such  high 
opinions  of  you?  Wait  till  Arizona  becomes  a State,  and  you  become 
citizens  and  voters,  Mr.  Smith  will  not  talk  so  about  you.  He  will  not 
say  the  Indian  "is  a brute,  incapable  of  gratitude  and  fidelity,  on  whom 
the  education  of  schools  is  worse  than  thrown  away."  Instead  of  calling 
you  a "lazy,  idle,  murderous  vagabond,"  he  will  probably  say  "My  friend, 
you  know  me;  I am  your  friend,  vote  for  me." 

When  that  day  comes  and  it  cannot  be  far  distant,  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  hopes  to  see  every  Apache  out  with  sufficient 
education  quickly  we  must  stay  East  where  it  is  given  out  in  large  doses 
all  the  time,  and  where  such  friends  (?)  as  Mr.  Smith  appears  to  be, 
have  no  chance  to  choke  us  down.  Why  haven't  we  as  good  a right  to 
school  privileges  as  Mr.  Smith  enjoyed  when  a young  man?  And  should  we 
even  get  a fair  education  we  cannot  put  it  to  much  worse  use 
than  Mr.  Smith  is  doing  by  exerting  his  powers  to  keep  from  a handful  of 
children  the  education  necessary  to  make  them  useful. 


Paul  Boynton,  (Red  Feather  in  the  head)  a son  of  White  Antelope,  and 
a former  student  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  who  was  employed  as  an 
interpreter  by  the  Cherokee  Commission  while  treating  with  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  last  fall,  recently  received  a very  large  and  beautifully 
engraved  silver  medal  from  President  Harrison  as  a token  of  the  esteem 
in  which  Paul  is  held  by  the  Government  as  an  interpreter.  -[Ardmore 
Citizen . 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  9 letters: 

My  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 are  Latin  words,  meaning  "by  itself." 

My  5,  6,  7 is  the  name  of  a woman  very  familiar  to  us  all  who  never 
had  a mother  or  father. 

My  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 is  a word  we  use  for  those  who  have  no  pity. 

My  whole  we  must  do  to  be  useful  here  and  happy  hereafter.  And  it  is 
a word  that  was  used  in  Number  32  HELPER  three  times  in  one  line. 


Who  can  write  four  figure  nines  so  that  they  will  make  100? 


Who  can  write  a word  containing  the  five  vowels? 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Blue  Earth. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

For  FIFTEEN,  the  new  combination  picture  8x10  showing  all  our  buildings 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. ) 

For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils,  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  Click  on  "Home"  to  get  rid  of  the 
pesky  ad. 


Barbara  C.  Landis 

Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 

http://www.epix.net/~landis 
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Navajo  Spaceships,  Star  Mountain  and  Life 
An  online  journal-  Star  Mountain-Navajo  Life 

Shaa  AlChin  e' 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 


Shaa  alchin  e-  means  my  children. 

It  was  a night  unlike  this  one  when  I sat  up  after  feeling  the  movement 
of  something  tiny  and  small  moving  against  the  wall  of  my  wife's  stomach 
it  seemed  like.  We  were  young,  and  had  no  money,  just  two  rez  kids 
starting  out  in  life,  but  the  fleet  soft  flicker  of  life  made  me  sit  up  in 
bed.  My  young  wife,  this  Indian  girl  who  took  my  hand  sat  against  the 
headboard  with  her  long  hair  streaming  down.  Her  eyes  twinkled  at  the  feel 
of  this  child,  my  child  moving  around  inside  her. 

I reached  out  and  touched  her,  she  is  a shy  person  and  felt  awkward  that 
I was  trying  to  feel  the  movement  and  we  laughed  a little  at  one  another. 
It  was  a cold  winter  night,  and  we  were  alone  together,  no  one  but  us.  I 
felt  like  I had  never  been  before,  to  know  that  this  small  tiny  person 
growing  was  reaching  out  and  letting  us  know  he  was  there  and  making  his 
presence  known.  I remember  it  well,  this  was  not  like  any  other  night, 
this  was  our  life  growing.  What  will  the  future  hold,  where  will  we  be, 
how  will  things  be  as  he  gets  older.  How  can  such  a thing  be,  a miracle, 
this  young  life  growing. 

I find  myself  this  evening  waiting  to  hear  the  sound  of  a baby's  cry,  a 
small  voice  sounding  out  that  a new  century,  a new  life  has  taken  root.  My 
children  have  grown,  the  eldest  has  a new  daughter  in  the  past  few  days 
and  my  only  daughter  is  just  now  waiting  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  own 
child  making  his  way  into  the  world.  Where  will  they  go  and  what  will  they 
be,  I am  not  sure,  but  looking  back  I stand  with  my  father,  and  his  father 
and  his  father  all  the  way  to  the  time  we  began  just  like  a small  voice,  a 

new  born  held  by  a woman,  our  mothers  who  took  great  pains  to  care  for  us 

from  then  to  now.  It  begins  again  and  though  I have  not  seen  him  yet,  I 
know  a little  about  him.  I live  a little  through  him,  though  he  has  no 
name  yet,  but  then  he  is  one  of  my  children,  a part  of  myself. 

My  daughter  spoke  with  me  a little  while  yesterday  and  said  she  needed 
some  leather,  some  buckskin  to  make  the  cradleboard  fit  him.  When  he  is 
placed  in  it,  he  will  be  surrounded  by  zig  zag  lightning  from  his  feet  to 
his  head,  which  will  be  protected  by  a rainbow  and  shaded  from  the  sun. 

The  long  boards  come  from  a tree,  not  too  far  from  where  we  have  always 
lived.  This  young  woman,  my  daughter  now  grown  sat  at  the  feet  of  her 
grandfather,  I remember  them  talking  and  he  told  her  the  story  of  how  the 
cradle  board  is  made  and  how  the  child  is  wrapped,  that  from  pain  comes 
life,  that  in  this  a red  sash  belt  is  needed  to  hold  on  to,  and  that  when 

all  was  done,  that  the  child  would  be  protected  and  blessed  by  the  Twin 

Heros,  that  such  is  the  way  it  has  been  and  will  always  be.  I can  see  him, 
my  father  as  he  took  her  small  hands  and  showed  her  how  it  was  done  when 
she  was  just  a child.  Now  she  came  to  me  and  said  tell  me  again  how  it  is 
with  such  things.  We  talked  a little  bit  and  it  was  r epreated  word  for 
word  just  like  she  knew,  but  these  are  the  things  you  do  in  times  like 
this . 

My  daughter  is  no  longer  a child,  but  will  be  mother  on  the  morrow,  and 
she  will  sing,  and  dance  in  the  places  of  her  mother,  and  know  the  places 
of  her  father.  He  does  not  have  a name  yet,  but  he  carries  the  stories  of 
his  people,  my  wife's  people  and  those  of  my  own.  The  song  of  his  cry  will 
carry  to  the  valley  and  to  mountain  top,  it  will  not  be  loud  but  it  will 
be  voice  of  ages  and  lives  lived  in  these  places,  we  call  it  Dinetah,  and 
her  people  say  Nooravoop,  it  is  about  life,  land,  air,  and  all  that  goes 
with  it,  the  past  and  future  tied  together. 

Tonight  I can  find  no  rest,  I feel  the  earth  and  see  the  stars  haven't 
changed  their  place,  but  yet  I know  I will  go  on  from  this  day  and  so  will 
continue  on.  How  strange  it  is  to  know  that  for  all  the  struggles,  cares 
and  woes  that  have  come  to  us,  we  continue  to  survive,  to  go  on  and  to 
hope  for  long  summer  days,  cool  water  and  to  hear  the  laughter  of  children 
playing  not  too  far  off.  So  it  goes  with  such  things.... 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  May  24-30 


MEI 

(May) 

(Ikiiki) 

24 

Follow  the  paths  of  the  stars,  and  you  will  never  be  lost. 

25 

When  the  wind  has  come  full  circle  'round  the  earth,  it  returns  to  the 
place  of  its  beginning. 

26 

The  full  moon  reflected  upon  the  ocean  weaves  a night  of  ancient 
magic . 

27 

No  act  of  kindness  ever  goes  unrewarded. 

28 

I have  walked  this  land  before  in  a child's  dream  of  freedom. 

29 

Today's  memories  will  be  cherished  tomorrow. 

30 

We  are  all  voyagers  in  life's  ocean. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@yahoogroups.com> 

she  has  brown  eyes 
they  were  clear 

she  was  smilng  at  me  when  she  came  in 

I was  tired 

long  day  at  work 

sitting  there  reading  the  news 

will  you  read  this  to  me 

her  little  hands  held  a book 

a small  book 

there  were  pictures  of  dinosaurs 
they  looked  up  at  me 
they  scare  me  I told  her 

she  left  to  put  it  away 
she  brought  another  one 
there  were  tigers,  lions  and  bears 
they  scare  me  I told  her 

she  left  to  put  it  away 
another  book  appeared 
there  were  all  kinds  of  bugs 
big  ones 
spiders 

creepy  crawly  things 
they  scare  me  I told  her 
she  left  to  put  it  away 

there  she  stood 

it  sat  there  in  her  tiny  hands 
cowboys  and  indians 


she  held  it  up  high 
I looked  at  it 
I did  not  really  see  it 
they  scare  me  I said 

she  just  stood  there 
she  held  it  up  again 
she  said 

do  the  cowboys  scare  you 
I mumbled  something 

she  said,  what  scares  you 
I looked  at  the  book 
saw  the  indians  riding  horses 
looking  wild 

riding  horses  across  the  plains 
they  scare  me  I said 

she  stood  there 
then  she  laughed 
and  laughed 

I really  looked  at  her 
what ' s so  funny 
her  big  brown  eyes  looked 
right  at  me 

she  said 

but  we  are  indians  grandpa 
we  are  indians! 

I laughed  at  the  thought  of  it 
so  she  gave  it  to  me 
and  we  read  about  those  cowboys 
and  them  indians 

rustywire 
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Uniting  warriors  past  & present 
By  S.D.  Wilson 
The  Observer 
May  20,  2004 

FLAGSTAFF  - Gourd  dancing,  traditional  and  contest  powwows,  a National 
Dedication  Day  Parade  and  an  Flonor  Ceremony  for  the  Native  Code  Talkers  of 
World  War  II  are  all  part  of  the  National  Dedication  Day  celebration 
unfolding  May  27-30  at  Coconino  County  Fairgrounds  at  Flagstaff's  historic 
Fort  Tuthill. 

The  event  will  coincide  with  the  dedication  of  the  National  World  War  II 
Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  Saturday,  May  29.  Congress  authorized  the 
memorial  in  1993. 

"We  organized  this  event  to  honor  many  Native  Americans  who  have  served 
their  country  in  the  military,  as  code  talkers,  even  uranium  workers," 
said  3ohn  Davison,  one  of  the  coordinators  of  the  event. 

Although  many  are  familiar  with  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers,  there  were  also 
Hopi  and  Choctaw  code  talkers,  Davison  pointed  out. 

Leonard  Cozad  Sr.,  named  1999  Indian  of  the  Year  by  the  board  of 


directors  at  the  68th  American  Indian  Exposition,  is  one  of  three  Kiowa 
men  who  used  their  own  language  to  send  coded  messages.  Cozad  earned  two 
purple  hearts  and  oak  leaf  clusters  for  his  service  at  the  German  front. 

Considered  an  ambassador  for  the  Kiowa  Nation,  Cozad  is  an  accomplished 
singer  and  composer  and  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church.  Davison 
describes  him  as  a dominant  force  behind  the  gourd  dance  for  years.  Cozad 
is  also  a recipient  of  the  Buddy  Do  Bo  lack  Nationwide  Humanitarian  Award. 

The  drum  Cozad  of  Anadarko,  Okla.  will  serve  as  the  Host  Southern  Drum 
at  National  Dedication  Day  festivities.  Stoney  Park  of  Alberta,  Canada 
will  be  the  Host  Northern  Drum.  The  event  will  also  feature  the  Kiowa 
Gourd  Society  and  the  Black  Legging  Warrior  Society. 

"There  will  be  special  honoring  ceremonies  at  this  event,"  said  Davison. 
"These  include  a Wiping  of  Tears  Ceremony  as  well  as  a flag  raising 
ceremony  each  morning.  Families  are  invited  to  bring  the  flags  of  fallen 
veterans.  Flagpoles  will  be  raised  in  honor  of  their  sacrifice.  We  also 
encourage  families  to  bring  their  veterans,  not  just  World  War  II  veterans 
but  of  all  eras  for  special  recognition." 

Davison  also  issued  an  open  invitation  to  all  tribes  nationally  to 
attend  this  event  to  honor  code  talkers,  uranium  workers  and  Navajo 
Ordinance  workers. 

Hospitality  areas  will  be  set  up  and  coordinators  will  host  a meal  once 
a day. 

The  event  will  kick  off  with  a Veterans  Honor  Gourd  Dance  session  at  10 
a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  27.  Northern  Arizona  can  also  look  forward  to  a 
special  edition  of  KTNN's  Drums  of  Summer  program,  which  will  be  broadcast 
at  7 p.m.  that  evening. 

Gourd  dancing  will  continue  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  May  28,  with  a 
traditional  powwow  beginning  at  7 p.m.,  which  will  be  free  of  charge. 

On  Saturday,  May  29,  at  9 a.m.,  a Welcome  Home  Parade  for  all  veterans 
will  make  its  way  through  historic  downtown  Flagstaff,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion  Post  3.  The  Native  Code  Talker  Honor  Ceremony  will  take 
place  between  gourd  dancing  at  noon  and  5 p.m.  and  contest  powwow  events 
at  2 and  7 p.m. 

On  Sunday,  May  30,  a Seeking  Peace  Gourd  Dance  Session  will  take  place 
at  both  10  a.m.  and  5 p.m.  with  contest  powwow  events  again  at  2 and  7 p.m 

Davison  invites  members  of  the  community  to  come  out  and  volunteer  their 
service  to  this  event-helping  to  guarantee  its  success  as  an  annual  event. 

"This  is  a once  in  a lifetime  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  truly  honor 
our  finest  citizens.  As  we  prepare  for  this  great  day,  please  consider 
your  involvement  in  the  northern  Arizona  observance  of  National  Dedication 
Day,  the  Dedication  Ceremony  and  Pow  Wow.  We  respectfully  request  your 
assistance  to  help  us  honor  all  WWII  Veterans,  native  Codetalkers,  their 
families  and  all  of  our  brave  troops. 

"Begin  planning  now  to  tell  the  story  of  your  community,  your 
grandparents,  your  family  and  friends  and  what  they  did  to  ensure  our 
future  and  preserve  freedom  in  a dangerous  world.  Together  we  will  share 
their  lives  and  cry  and  remember  the  great  losses  and  great  achievements 
which  have  so  shaped  our  society  and  the  world  we  know,"  Davison  said. 

For  information  on  how  to  help  make  this  event  a success, 
call  John  Davison  at  928-853-4145,  Niko  Mercier  at  928-600-6730 
or  Kim  Russell  at  928-600-6536. 
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dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 
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internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
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Chester  Barine  Mahooty 
May  22,  2004 

ZUNI  - Memorial  Services  for  Chester  Mahooty,  75,  will  be  Saturday, 

Aug.  7,  2004,  at  the  Inter-Tribal  Ceremonial  evening  performance  held  at 
Red  Rock  State  Park.  A memorial  remembrance  will  also  be  held  June  20, 

2004,  at  the  Ganondagon  New  York  State  Seneca  Indian  Site  beginning  at 
noon.  Burial  has  already  been  taken  place  in  Zuni. 

Mahooty  was  born  Aug.  20,  1928,  in  Zuni. 

Mahooty  was  an  internationally  known  soloist  and  a Zuni  Master 
Silversmith.  He  was  a participant  of  the  Gallup  Inter-Tribal  Ceremonial 
for  35  years  and  at  Ganondagon  New  York  State  Seneca  Indian  Site  for  the 
past  10  years.  Mahooty  served  on  the  Zuni  Tribal  Council  for  four  years, 
was  a member  of  the  Medicine  Society  and  belonged  to  the  Galaxy  Fraternity. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Barbara  A.  Mahooty;  stepsons,  Eric  Bethmann, 
Christopher  Bethmann,  Kurt  Bethmann,  Dennis  Bethmann  and  Bruce  Bethmann; 
stepdaughter,  Desiree  Bethmann;  sisters,  Kathleen  Mahooty  and  Shermadine 
Mahooty;  12  grandchildren;  and  2 great-grandchildren . 


Donations  may  be  made  to  Young  Spirit  Dancers,  P.0.  Box  113,  Victor,  NY 
14564. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Victoria  lohn 
May  25,  2004 

Victoria  "Magadoha"  lohn,  76,  passed  away  peacefully  on  May  22,  2004,  at 
Denali  Center,  with  her  family  and  friends  at  her  side. 

Victoria  was  born  Sept.  25,  1927,  in  Fort  Yukon  to  Peter  and  Mary  Simple 
She  was  adopted  by  Billy  and  Ellen  Fields;  she  was  affectionately  known  as 
"Magadoha"  by  the  Fields  family. 

In  1946,  Victoria  married  Leonard  Dohn  of  Stevens  Village.  Together  they 
raised  seven  children  in  Stevens  Village.  They  moved  to  Fairbanks  in  the 
'70s.  She  was  a resident  of  Denali  Center  since  1979,  after  an  accident 
that  left  her  bedridden.  She  was  active  in  all  activities  at  the  Denali 
Center.  On  Tuesdays  you  would  find  her  at  the  Recreation  Center,  on 
Wednesdays  at  bingo  and  she  loved  to  sit  outside  in  her  wheelchair  or  in 
the  hospital  lobby  where  she  would  visit  with  friends.  She  had  many 
visitors  from  Stevens  Village,  Beaver  and  Fort  Yukon,  including  her 
children  and  grandchildren  who  visited  her  all  the  time. 

Victoria  was  a Doyon  and  Dinyee  shareholder,  a member  of  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Fairbanks  and  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church  in  Stevens 
Village. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  natural  parents  Peter  and  Mary  Simple; 
adopted  parents  Billy  and  Ellen  Fields;  husband,  Leonard  John;  sons 
Richard  and  Theodore  lohn;  daughter,  Bernice  lohn;  brothers  Flarry  Field  Sr 
Isaac  Fields  Sr.  and  3oe  Fields;  and  sister,  Elizabeth  Nathaniel. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children  Earl  Dohn  and  Ronald  Dohn,  both  of 
Stevens  Village;  Geraldine  Dohn  of  Fairbanks  and  Nora  John  and  companion 
Eugene  Roberts  of  Fairbanks;  grandchildren  Harris  Nicholai,  Robert,  Brian, 
Teddy,  Carmen  and  Vanessa  Dohn,  Miranda  Carroll,  Circle;  Bernice  Drew, 
Elizabeth  Druck,  Nelson  and  Preston  Roberts;  great-grandchildren  Denise 
and  Kaitlynn  Carroll,  Circle,  Leona  and  Isaiah  John,  Tiana  and  Elijah  Drew 
lames  Holtry,  Raiannon  and  Charlese  Smoke,  Stevens  Village;  brothers  Harry 
Fields,  Gino  Fields  and  Ike  Fields  Dr.;  nieces  Bertha  Underwood  and  Alice 
Demmick,  both  of  Anchorage;  nephews  Brewster,  Chester  and  Willie  Fields, 
all  of  Fort  Yukon;  nieces  Irene  Shene  of  Fairbanks,  Vera  lames  of  Fort 
Yukon,  Clara  Doseph,  Fort  Yukon,  Ellen  and  and  husband  Adlai  Alexander  of 
Fort  Yukon  and  Linda  Fields  and  family  of  Fort  Yukon;  nephew,  Terry  Fields 
of  Fort  Yukon;  special  nephew,  Dimmy  Nathaniel  and  her  extended  family  in 
Stevens  Village  and  Canada. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  today.  May  25,  at  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Fairbanks.  Visitation  from  noon  to  1 p.m.  with  the 
service  beginning  at  1 p.m.  Tea  will  follow  in  the  Parish  Hall. 

Final  service  and  burial  will  be  in  Stevens  Village  on  Wednesday,  May  26 
at  2 p.m.  at  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church.  She  will  be  laid  to  rest  at 
the  Stevens  Village  Cemetery.  A traditional  potlatch  will  follow  at  the 
hall  in  Stevens  Village. 

Arrangements  were  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 
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Isabel  Peltier 
May  25,  2004 

PELTIER,  ISABEL  (NEE  BIGSTONE)  - passed  away  on  May  21,  2004  at  the  age 
of  99. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  grandfather  Chief  White  Bear  and  wife,  father 
Chief  Dimmy  Bigstone  (Treaty  Four  Signatory  and  last  hereditary  chief), 
mother  Grace  White  Bear,  husband  Dohn  Baptisie  Peltier,  two  sisters:  Mina 
Pasap,  Evelyn  Buffalocalf,  brother  Andrew  Bigstone,  three  sons:  Raymond, 
Dohn,  infant  son  Joseph,  daughter  Lydia  Peltier,  son-in-law  Harry 
Buffalocalf  Sr.  and  daughter-in-law  Josephine  Oakes. 

She  is  survived  by  three  daughters:  Eleanor  Buffalocalf,  Dean  Peltier, 
and  Nancy  Peltier,  son  Gordon  Peltier  (May),  25  grandchildren,  5 of  which 
she  raised  as  her  own:  Irene  (Todd)  Kapay,  Gilbert  (Wanda),  Kim  and 
Clarence  Lonechild,  and  Madeline  (Dosh)  Kakakeway,  30  great  grandchildren 
and  53  great  great  grandchildren,  adopted  son  Andy  Naytowhow,  special 
cousin  Sorma  Sioux-Dohn,  special  niece  Frieda  (Bigstone)  Hamilton, 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews,  her  special  friends,  the  Wheatland  ladies  of 
Carnduff,  SK.,  Angie  McArthur,  Dudy  and  Marion  Littlechief. 

Our  Mother,  Grandmother,  Great  Grandmother,  Great-Great  Grandmother, 
Auntie  and  friend  was  our  teacher  and  spiritual  guide.  She  found  solace  in 
traditional  ways  and  embraced  the  Church  and  Bible.  Her  words  of 
encouragement  were  "Love  and  help  each  other  out."  She  was  a hard  worker 
who  hauled  wood  and  water  for  her  family  and  friends  well  into  her  late 
70's.  Every  spring,  she  would  climb  Heart  Hill  and  in  the  summer  enjoyed 
berry  picking,  camping,  and  attending  PowWows.  She  enjoyed  the  company  of 
others  and  passing  on  the  wisdom  her  years  garnered.  We  will  miss  her 
beautiful  smile  and  interesting  stories. 

A wake  will  be  at  White  Bear  School  gym  at  5 p.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  26, 
2004.  No  children  please.  A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  the  White  Bear 
School  gym  at  2 p.m.  on  Thursday,  May  27,  2004  with  Rev.  Danet  Sigurdson 
and  Elder  Andy  Naytowhow  presiding.  Feast  will  follow.  Flowers  gratefully 
declined . 

Arrangements  in  care  of  Speers  Funeral  Chapel  and  Crematorium  Services. 
Condolences  to  the  family  may  be  emailed  to 
reception@speersfuneralchapel . com 
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May  18,  2004 
Dames  A.  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Dames  A.  Locklear,  73,  of  2707  McLeod  Drive,  died  Saturday,  May 
15,  2004,  in  Carolinas  Medical  Center  in  Charlotte. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church  in  Rowland  by  the  Revs.  Roger  Adkins,  Romey  Revels  and  Kenneth 
Revels.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Locklear  family  cemetery  in  Rowland. 
Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Locklear  of  the  home;  two 
sons,  Randy  Locklear  of  Baltimore  and  Harvey  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  three 
daughters.  Sue  White,  Belinda  Baxter  and  Valerie  Kidwell,  all  of 
Baltimore;  three  stepsons,  Dallas  Harris  and  Dessie  Harris,  both  of  Maxton, 


and  Larry  Harris  of  Pembroke;  a stepdaughter , Doris  Locklear  of  Virginia; 
three  brothers,  Dosephus  Locklear,  David  Locklear  and  Samuel  "Buddy" 
Locklear,  all  of  Rowland;  a sister,  Esther  Lowery  of  Lumberton;  eight 
grandchildren;  eight  stepgrandchildren;  and  three  stepgreat-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  today  from  5 to  9 p.m.  at  the  church. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

May  19,  2004 
Frances  Wolfe 

Cherokee  - Frances  Bernice  Wolfe,  64,  of  Cherokee,  went  home  to  be  with 
the  Lord  on  Sunday,  May  16,  2004.  She  will  forever  be  in  our  hearts  and 
memories  forever.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  William  Wallace  and 
Mary  Ann  Tooni  Wolfe. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Allen  Groenewold  and  his  wife.  Sherry,  and 
their  three  sons,  Donovan,  Casey  and  Chris,  all  of  Whittier;  daughter, 

Alice  Groenewold  and  her  three  children,  Melissa,  Christopher  and  Tyler, 
all  of  Cherokee;  six  sisters,  Geraldine  Welch,  Emily  Smith,  Carmen 
Rosillo-Perez  Hazel  Howell,  Velma  Taylor  and  Donna  Wolfe,  all  of  Cherokee; 
brother,  William  Wolfe  of  Cherokee;  a special  great-grandchild  which  is  on 
the  way;  and  several  nieces,  nephews,  great-nieces  and  great-nephews. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Straight  Fork 
Baptist  Church  with  the  Revs.  Charles  Ray  Ball  and  lames  Bo  Parris 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  family  cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  church  on  Thursday,  where  it  will  await 
the  service  hour. 

Nephews  will  serve  as  pallbearers,  Marvin  Wolfe,  Melvin  Wolfe,  William 
Nathaniel  Wolfe  lr.,  leff  Crowe,  lack  Smith,  Will  Welch,  Kevin  Welch, 
lames  William  Crowe  and  Paul  Hornbuckle. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home  of  Sylva  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

May  22,  2004 
Mildred  Whitetree 

Cherokee  - Mildred  Marie  Hanna  Whitetree,  90,  of  Cherokee,  died 
Wednesday,  May  19,  2004,  in  Fairview,  Tenn.  She  is  survived  by  her 
children,  Kathy  Whitetree  of  Fairview,  Tenn.,  and  Gregory  Whitetree  and 
wife,  Alice,  of  Kentucky;  brother,  Homer  Hanna  of  Beesville,  Texas; 
sisters,  Aileen  Brittain  of  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  Billie  Willis  of 
Miami;  grandchildren,  Kenenna  Mullins  and  Gregory  L.  Whitetree  II  and 
great-grandchildren,  Hannah  Mullins  and  Christopher  Mullins. 

The  graveside  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Whitetree  Family 
Cemetery  with  the  Rev.  Mike  Thrower  officiating. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  6 to  8 p.m  Saturday  at  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  in  Bryson  City. 

In  lieu  of  flowers  the  family  requests  that  donations  be  made  to  any 
Alive  Hospice  Center. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

May  19,  2004 
Emily  Schwamp 

Emily  Schwamp,  85,  of  Oneida,  formerly  of  Milwaukee,  died  Monday  evening. 
May  17,  2004,  at  a local  nursing  home.  The  daughter  of  the  late  Thaddeus 
and  Lilly  (Cornelius)  Christjohn  was  born  Duly  14,  1919,  in  Oneida.  On 
Sept.  17,  1945,  she  married  Coleman  Schwamp  in  Oneida.  The  couple  lived 
most  of  their  lives  in  Milwaukee.  Coleman  preceded  her  in  death  on  May  28, 
1977.  Emily  was  certified  to  teach  the  Oneida  Language. 

Mrs.  Schwamp  taught  the  Oneida  Language  at  the  Indian  Community  School 
in  Milwaukee,  was  involved  in  Indian  Elderly  Services  and  served  on  the 
Indian  Community  School  Board.  She  also  taught  at  UWM,  the  Milwaukee 
School  System  under  W.E.  Indians,  and  taught  the  Oneida  Language  at  SEOTS 
office  in  Milwaukee.  In  her  early  years,  she  and  Coleman  ran  a tavern  in 


Milwaukee. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Marilyn  and  Fred  Johnson, 
South  Branch,  one  son  and  daughter-in-law.  Bob  and  Judi  Christjohn, 
Appleton,  grandchildren,  David  Skenandore  and  fiance,  Rae  Schrep,  Green 
Bay,  Laura  (Mark)  Link,  Oak  Creek,  Chris  Skenandore,  Milwaukee,  John  Fink, 
New  York,  Denise  Johnson,  Oneida,  Deborah  Johnson,  Oneida,  15  great- 
grandchildren, six  great-great  grandchildren,  one  sister,  Maria  Flinton, 
Oneida.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  one  daughter,  Lois  Jean, 
one  brother,  Amos  Christjohn,  one  sister,  Anna  John,  and  two  half-brothers 
Leonard  Bear  and  James  Cooper. 

Friends  may  call  at  RYAN  FUNERAL  HOME  , 305  N.  Tenth  St.,  De  Pere  ,(920) 
336-3171,  from  5 to  8 p.m.  Thursday,  May  20,  2004.  Oneida  Indian  Singing 
will  begin  at  6:30  p.m.  Parish  prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7:00  p.m. 
with  Fr.  Dewey  Silas  and  Deacon  Edmund  Powless  officiating.  Funeral 
services  will  be  held  Friday  morning  in  Milwaukee  with  the  time  and 
location  to  be  announced.  Burial  in  Good  Hope  Cemetery,  Milwaukee. 

Complete  details  to  be  published  in  tomorrow's  edition.  To  extend 
condolences  to  the  Schwamp  family,  visit  www.ryanfh.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Green  Bay  News-Chronicle. 

May  19,  2004 

Joe  Rogers 

Joe  Rogers,  67,  of  Onamia,  died  Monday,  May  17,  2004,  at  his  residence. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  May  21,  at  the  Mille 
Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Community  Center  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation  with 
Lee  Staples  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Vineland  Cemetery  on  the  Mille 
Lacs  Reservation.  Friends  may  call  starting  at  4 p.m.  on  Thursday,  May  20, 
at  the  Community  Center  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation. 

Arrangements  are  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  of  Onamia.  A full 
obituary  to  appear  at  a later  date. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

May  18,  2004 

Agnes  Bowstring 

Agnes  Bowstring,  67,  died  May  11,  2004,  in  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

WAKE  SERVICE:4  p.m.,  Monday,  May  17,  2004,  at  Inger  Community  Center, 
Inger,  Minn.  Service  Tuesday,  May  18,  2004,  10  a.m.,  Inger  Community 
Center,  Inger,  Minn. 

Burial  Pine  Ridge  Cemetery,  Deer  River,  Minn.  Arrangements,  Carroll 
Funeral  Home,  Deer  River 

Copyright  c.  2004  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

May  23,  2004 

Reuben  Labatte 

Reuben  L.  LaBatte,  93,  died  Saturday,  May  22,  2004,  at  the  Cass  Lake 
Indian  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 
Theresa  Johnston 

Theresa  Johnston  (Wah  nah  ge  way  be  quay),  87,  of  Cass  Lake  died  Friday, 
May  21,  2004,  at  Cass  Lake  Indian  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church 
in  Cass  Lake  with  the  Revs.  Paul  Larson  of  Deer  River  and  Lloyd  Mudrack  of 
Coleraine  officiaiting.  A wake  begins  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Veteran's 
Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake  and  continues  until  time  of  services.  A 
rosary  will  be  said  at  4 p.m.  Tuesday  led  by  the  Rev.  Anselm  Thevarkunnel 
of  Cass  Lake.  Interment  will  be  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  at  Cass  Lake  under 
the  direction  of  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake. 


May  24,  2004 


Ilodi  Hinden 

Jodi  Renee  Hinden,  34,  of  Red  Lake  died  Thursday,  May  20,  2004,  in  Red 
Lake  as  the  result  of  an  auto  accident. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church  in  Red  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating.  A wake  began 
Monday  at  the  Little  Rock  Center  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  the 
funeral  Wednesday  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  in  the  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Cemetery  in  Red  Lake  under  the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home 
of  Blackduck. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ron  Anderson,  Charlie  Perkins,  Jason  Durant,  Dooly 
Jourdain,  Gary  Jourdain  Jr.  and  Mike  Jourdain. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Diane  Bellanger,  Jan  Lussier,  Connie 
Neadeau,  Bonita  Johnson,  Karen  Stately,  Armella  Neadeau,  Darilyn  Spears 
and  all  of  her  nieces  and  nephews. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

May  20,  2004 

Valentine  Parker  Jr. 

MACY,  Neb.  - Valentine  Parker  Jr.,  72,  of  Macy  died  Tuesday,  May  18, 
2004,  at  the  USPHS  Hospital  in  Winnebago,  Neb. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Omaha  Nation  High  School  in  Macy 
with  Mr.  Mitchell  Parker  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Omaha  Tribal 
Cemetery.  Visitation  will  begin  today  and  continue  until  service  time 
Saturday,  with  a Native  American  service  Friday  evening,  all  at  Unit  135 
in  Macy.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Munderloh  Funeral  Home  of 
Pender,  Neb. 

Valentine  was  born  Nov.  30,  1931,  in  Winnebago,  Neb.,  to  Valentine  and 
Minnie  (Woodhull)  Parker  Sr.  He  was  raised  in  Macy  and  graduated  from 
Flandreau  Indian  School  in  South  Dakota.  He  went  on  to  attend  Northeast 
Community  College.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Korean  War. 

In  1975,  he  married  Winifred  Parker.  She  passed  away  in  March  2002. 

He  served  the  Omaha  Tribe  and  the  community  of  Macy  as  a tribal  elder 
and  as  a tribal  council  member.  He  enjoyed  sporting  events  and  his 
grandchildren . 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Mitchell  Parker,  Janet  L.  Sheridan, 
Christine  Miller,  James  Grant  Sr.,  Timothy  Grant,  Kennard  Parker,  Vivian 
Joyce  Parker  and  Michael  T.  Parker,  all  of  Macy;  38  grandchildren;  42 
great-grandchildren;  a sister,  Viola  Parker  Walker  of  Macy;  and  an  aunt, 
Jerrine  Parker. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Valentine  Parker  Sr.  and  Minnie 
Woodhull  Parker;  his  wife,  Winifred;  a sister,  Katherine  Gilpin;  and 
brothers,  Baldwin  Parker,  Nathaniel  Parker  Sr.,  Matthew  Parker  and  Joseph 
Kemp  Sr. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Sioux  City  Journal. 

May  24,  2004 
Bernard  Crow  Ghost  Jr. 

FORT  YATES  - Bernard  D.  Crow  Ghost  Jr.,  33,  Fort  Yates,  died  May  22, 
2004,  at  a Bismarck  hospital.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday, 
May  29,  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Bullhead,  S.D.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Charlene  Kills  Pretty  Enemy,  Minneapolis; 
two  daughters,  Demilyn  and  Brittany,  both  of  Cannon  Ball;  one  son,  Leonard 
Cannon  Ball;  five  sisters.  Melody,  Vanette,  Michelle  and  Leslie  Ann  Crow 
Ghost  and  Lillian  Whipple,  all  of  Minneapolis;  and  two  brothers,  Lee  and 
Louis  Whipple,  both  of  Minneapolis. 

Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Memorial  service  held  for  Amy  Diment 

Memorial  service  for  Amy  Sue  Diment,  "Phyllis  Buffalo"  Anpoa  Win 
(Daybreak  Woman),  was  held  last  Friday,  May  21,  2004  at  the  Tribal 
Community  Center,  Agency  Village,  South  Dakota,  with  the  Rev.  Ronald 
Campbell  and  Spiritual  Leader  Hoe  Williams  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Cecil  R.  Renville,  3r.,  Ben  Buffalo,  Francis 
Keeble,  and  Frank  Buffalo  Warns.  Honorary  Pallbearers  were  "All  Women  of 
the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate." 

Interment  is  in  St.  lames  Episcopal  Cemetery,  rural  Waubay,  South  Dakota. 

There  was  an  all-night  wake  service  on  Thursday,  at  the  Tribal  Community 
Center. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota,  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Amy  was  born  and  died  in  May  . . . the  season  of  life  and  rebirth  in  our 
world . 

Amy's  road  in  life  was  sunny  and  dark  and  as  she  lived,  she  died  . . . 
apart  and  yet  connected  with  us. 

Some  of  us  here  remember  Amy  as  a young  girl  on  a reservation  learning 
the  ways  of  her  people  and  caring  for  and  loving  her  young  brother,  Kirk. 

That  life  led  to  a different  life  and  different  ways  with  a new  family 
in  Pennsylvania.  Amy  and  Kirk  were  welcomed  by  loving  parents  and  another 
brother  and  sister.  Amy  stayed  close  to  Kirk  as  they  learned  the  ways  of 
their  new  lives  within  their  new  family.  When  the  family  moved  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Michigan,  Amy's  world  enlarged  even  more. 

She  always  was  one  who  observed  other  and  her  environment. 

If  one  watched  Amy,  one  was  aware  that  in  her  mind  she  was  recording 
everything  that  she  saw.  One  could  never  be  sure  how  she  interpreted  all 
of  these  images  as  Amy  kept  much  inside  to  herself.  She  had  a sensitivity 
and  heart  that  she  did  not  let  everyone  see.  Only  when  one  experienced 
this  heart  did  one  know  the  enormity  of  it. 

Amy  spent  her  adult  years  searching  for  something  that  only  she  knew, 
for  she  was  not  able  to  share  her  search.  It  was  often  difficult  for  those 
who  loved  her  to  understand  but  they  never  gave  up  trying.  Life  has 
different  calling  and  meanings  for  each  of  us. 

Amy  is  survived  by  four  brothers  - Cecil  R.  Renville,  Dr.  of  Sisseton, 

Ben  Buffalo  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Kirk  Diment  "Francis  Keeble"  of 
Sisseton,  and  Frank  Buffalo  Warns  of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota;  adopted 
parents,  Gerald  and  Nancy  Diment  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  adopted  sister, 
Lisa  (Diment)  Panepento  of  Wooster,  Ohio;  and  adopted  brother,  Greg  Diment 
of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Amy  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  birth  parents,  Gladys  Buffalo  and  Dames 
Keeble,  one  brother.  Dames  Buffalo;  and  two  infant  sisters,  Mary  Lou  and 
Betty  Lou  Buffalo. 

Ronnie  Doseph  Eastman  "Mah  piya  to  hin-hin-da" 

(The  blue  sky  after  the  clouds  part) 

Ronnie  was  born  March  25,  2004  at  the  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in  Sioux 
Falls,  SD,  to  Emmett  E.  Eastman,  Dr.  and  Sandy  A.  Wakeman. 

Ronnie  was  surrounded  by  his  family  when  he  began  his  journey  to  the 
spirit  world  at  the  Sioux  Valley  Hospital,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  on  April  30, 
2004.  A traditional  burial  was  given  on  May  2,  2004  at  high  noon  in 
Flandreau,  S.D. 

Ronnie  was  loved  dearly  by  his  family  and  will  be  missed.  He  is  survived 
by  one  brother,  Francis  Eastman;  two  sisters,  Rachel  Eastman,  Dordan 
Wakeman;  grandmother,  Marilyn  Wakeman;  grandfathers,  Francis  Wakeman,  Dr., 
Emmett  E.  Eastman,  Sr.  and  several  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandmother  Frances  (Crawford) 
Eastman;  an  uncle,  Charles  A.  Eastman;  great  grandfathers,  Francis  Wakeman, 


Sr.,  Clarence  D.  Delorme,  Fred  A.  Redwing,  Oliver  D.  Eastman,  Sr.; 
great-grandmothers,  Inez  G.  Redwing,  Flora  Redding  and  Bertha  D.  Eastman. 


Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

May  19,  2004 

Carol  Young 
Lake  Andes 

Carol  Young,  65,  Lake  Andes,  died  Saturday,  May  15,  2004,  at  her  home  in 
rural  Lake  Andes. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe 
Youth  Center,  Wagner.  Burial  will  be  in  Hill  Church  Presbyterian  Cemetery, 
rural  Dante.  Wake  services  will  continue  today  at  the  Youth  Center. 
Crosby-Daeger  Funeral  Home,  Wagner,  is  handling  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

May  18,  2004 

Lena  M.  Nelson 

Lena  M.  Nelson  PINE  RIDGE  - Lena  M.  Nelson,  45,  Pine  Ridge,  died 
Thursday,  May  13,  2004,  in  Pine  Ridge  as  a result  of  an  auto  accident. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  Willie  Nelson,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  and  Dohn 
Nelson,  Steve  Yankton  and  Kyle  Yankton,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  one  sister, 

Mary  Tsosie,  Shiprock,  N.M.;  and  two  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  began  Monday,  May  17,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 
Services  will  be  Friday,  May  21,  at  Four  Corner  Community  Church  in  Four 
Corners,  N.M.  Burial  will  be  at  Four  Corners  Community  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

May  19,  2004 

Squeak  Herman-Bourland 

HOT  SPRINGS  - Squeak  Herman-Bourland , 54,  of  Hot  Springs,  died  May  16, 
2004,  at  her  home  in  Hot  Springs,  SD. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  5-7  p.m.,  with  a wake  and  memorial  service 
at  7 p.m.,  Thursday,  May  20,  2004,  at  McColley's  Chapels  of  the  Hills  in 
Hot  Springs  with  Traditional  Lakota  Services  by  Tom  and  Loretta  Cook. 
Graveside  Services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  May  21,  2004,  at  Black 
Hills  National  Cemetery  in  Sturgis. 

Squeak  was  born  on  Duly  8,  1949,  in  Igloo,  South  Dakota,  to  Lucius  "Bud" 
and  Pearl  (Patton)  Herman.  She  was  well  educated,  having  a bachelor's 
degree  in  Human  Services,  Nursing  and  Psychology.  Squeak  devoted  her  life 
to  healing  people.  She  was  an  alcohol/drug  counselor.  She  was  a member  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  the  Catholic  Church  and  a member  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe.  She  was  a warm,  loving  wife,  devoted  mother  and 
grandmother  and  a very  caring  person  to  her  family  and  friends.  Our  mother 
exercised  loyalty  and  devotion  to  every  person  whose  life  she  touched.  The 
love  and  strength  she  gave  to  people  inspired  courage.  The  spunk  developed 
independence  and  drive  in  her  children.  Our  lives  are  better  because  of 
the  woman  she  was  and  the  people  she  expected  us  to  be.  We  are  grateful 
that  God  chose  her  to  be  our  mother  and  know  that  she'll  one  day  cradle  us 
again . 

Survivors  include:  her  husband  Mike  Bourland  of  Hot  Springs;  one  son, 

Mike  Waugh  of  Chadron,  NE;  daughter  Brenda  Hopkins  of  Seattle,  WA; 
stepdaughter  Adree  Ann  Bourland  of  Rapid  City,  SD;  6 grandchildren: 

Patrick,  Dasmine,  Tristen,  Chloe,  Skyler  and  Daylinn.  Arrangements  have 
been  placed  in  the  care  of  McColley's  Chapels  of  the  Hills  in  Hot  Springs. 

May  21,  2004 

Desiree  Marie  Knight 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Desiree  Marie  Knight,  30,  Eagle  Butte,  and  her  baby 
daughter  died  Monday,  May  17,  2004,  at  Nebraska  Medical  Center  in  Omaha. 


Survivors  include  her  mother  and  father,  D'Ann  Knight  Traversie  and  Dim 
Traversie,  Faith;  her  father,  Howard  Hunter,  Kyle;  two  sons.  Cole  Stadel 
and  Duell  Knight,  both  of  Eagle  Butte;  one  daughter,  Madison  Mendoza, 

Rapid  City;  and  four  sisters,  Nicole  White  Wolf  of  Red  Scaffold,  Kit  Veit 
of  Takini,  and  Robbie  Cramer  and  Chelsea  Cramer,  both  of  LaBarge,  Wyo. 

Visitation  will  be  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Sunday,  May  23,  at  Faith 
Area  Memorial  Chapel  in  Faith,  resuming  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  May  24,  at  All 
Saints  Catholic  Church  in  Eagle  Butte,  with  a rosary  and  wake  service  at  7 
p.m.  Monday  at  the  church.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
Tuesday,  May  25,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Westhoven  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Dupree  Cemetery. 

May  22,  2004 

Dreyton  Ty  Brave  Heart 

KYLE  - Dreyton  Ty  Brave  Heart  was  stillborn  Wednesday,  May  19,  2004,  at 
Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Anthony  Brave  Heart  and  Molina  Bull  Bear, 
Kyle;  three  brothers,  Anthony  Brave  Heart,  Daniel  Brave  Heart  and  Derrick 
Brave  Heart,  all  of  Kyle;  and  two  sisters,  Antoinette  Brave  Heart  and 
Diandra  Brave  Heart,  both  of  Kyle. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  May  24,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday, 
May  25,  at  the  church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Frank  Schmitt  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Amber  Steele 

CUNY  TABLE  - Amber  Steele,  15,  Cuny  Table,  died  Wednesday,  May  19,  2004, 
15  miles  south  of  Red  Shirt  as  a result  of  an  auto  accident. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  JoAnn  Steele,  Rapid  City;  her  father, 

Travis  Good  Iron,  Fort  Thompson;  and  one  sister,  Bobbi  Dee  Steele,  Cuny 
Table . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  May  23,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  May  25,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota 
services  by  Mr.  Wilmer  Mesteth.  Burial  will  be  at  Christ  Church  Episcopal 
Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Richard  D.  Yellow  Bird  Steele  Sr. 

CUNY  TABLE  - Richard  D.  Yellow  Bird  Steele  Sr.,  56,  Cuny  Table,  died 
Wednesday,  May  19,  2004,  15  miles  south  of  Red  Shirt  as  a result  of  an 
auto  accident.  He  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Moran,  Cuny  Table;  two  sons,  David 
Steele,  Chicago,  and  Brad  Moran,  Eagle  Butte;  two  daughters,  Sandy  Yellow 
Boy  and  JoAnn  Iordan,  both  of  Rapid  City;  one  brother,  Charles  Yellow  Bird 
Steele,  Gallup,  N.M.;  five  sisters,  Cleo  Herrera  and  Lynda  Yellow  Bird, 
both  of  Minneapolis,  Mary  Exendine,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  Sandra  Yellow  Bird, 
Rapid  City,  and  Myla  Yellow  Bird,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  and  11  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  May  23,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  May  25,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota 
services  by  Mr.  Wilmer  Mesteth.  Burial  will  be  at  Christ  Church  Episcopal 
Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

May  20,  2004 

John  Wesley  Spoon  Sr. 

Shawnee  resident  John  Wesley  Spoon,  Sr.,  54,  died  Tuesday,  May  18,  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

He  was  born  Sept.  8,  1949,  in  Shawnee  to  Caroline  Bertie  Spoon. 


He  attended  school  at  New  Hope  and  Tecumseh. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

On  Aug.  6,  2003,  he  married  Peggy  Dodson. 

He  worked  as  a power  lineman  for  Electrical  Line  Service  for  many  years. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  and  daughter,  Kimberly  Spoon. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Peggy  Spoon,  of  the  home;  son,  Dohn  Wesley 
Spoon  Dr.  of  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.;  two  daughters,  Tanya  Ann  Wilson  and  ShaVonne 
Presley,  both  of  Ardmore;  nine  grandchildren;  stepson,  Ted  Pinkston  of 
Moore;  stepdaughter,  Terri  Gibson  of  Moore;  brother  and  sister-in-law, 
Steven  and  Cheryl  Murdock  of  Tecumseh;  three  sisters  and  brothers-in-law, 
Glenda  and  Dames  Deer  of  Shawnee,  Anna  and  Ron  Woods  of  Choctaw  and  Tawana 
and  Ronald  Greenfield  of  Edmond;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Service  will  be  1 p.m.  today  at  Cooper  Funeral  Chapel.  Burial  will  be  at 
New  Hope  Cemetery. 

Dinner  will  be  provided  at  the  Spoon  Family  Home  following  the  service. 
Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Cooper  Funeral  Home  of  Tecumseh. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

May  18,  2004 

Robert  P.  Yeahquo 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  Funeral  for  former  Lawton  resident  Robert  P.  Yeahquo,  61, 
Oklahoma  Ctiy,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Hunting  Horse  United  Methodist 
Church,  Lawton. 

Mr.  Yeahquo  died  Thursday,  May  13,  2004,  at  an  Oklahoma  City  hospital. 
Burial  will  be  at  Mount  Scott  KCA  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  Sept.  3,  1942,  to  Robert  and  Zelda  Wildbird  Yeahquo.  He 
attended  school  at  Fort  Sill  Indian  School. 

May  21,  2004 

Samuel  Pewo 

ANADARKO  - Funeral  for  Samuel  Pewo,  77,  Anadarko,  is  pending  with 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

Mr.  Pewo  died  Thursday,  May  20,  2004,  in  Anadarko. 

Margaret  'Doris'  Tomemah 

ANADARKO  - Funeral  for  Margaret  "Doris"  Tomemah,  85,  Anadarko,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Smith-Hackney  Funeral  Home  Chapel. 

She  died  Wednesday,  May  19,  2004. 

Burial  will  be  at  Mount  Scott  Kiowa  Tribal  Cemetery. 

May  23,  2004 
Bruce  Lone  Wolf  Dr. 

HOBART  - Funeral  for  Bruce  Lone  Wolf  Dr.,  67,  Hobart,  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
Tuesday  at  Washington  Street  Baptist  Church,  Hobart. 

Wake  service  will  be  at  6 p.m.  Monday  at  Hackney-Gish  Chapel,  Hobart. 

Mr.  Lone  Wolf  died  Thursday,  May  20,  2004. 

Burial  will  be  in  Elk  Creek  Indian  Cemetery,  Hobart. 

Marie  Delores  Edge 

SCOTT  - Funeral  for  Marie  Delores  Edge,  69,  Scott,  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
Monday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  with  the  Rev.  Sonny  Ware  and  the 
Rev.  Melton  Otis  officiating. 

She  died  Thursday,  May  20,  2004,  in  a Lawton  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  at  Binger  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  Oct.  8,  1934,  to  Frank  and  Helen  Shaw  Edge. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Doseph  Martinez;  a daughter,  Tanya  Hensley, 
Lawton;  three  grandchildren:  Hailey,  Ryan  and  Evan;  three  sisters:  Thelma 
White  Wolf,  Medicine  Park;  Sarah  Edge  and  Kathy  Edge;  a brother,  Tony  Edge, 
Anadarko . 


She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  a son,  Raco  Martinez. 
Friends  may  call  from  1-5  p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

May  20,  2004 

Lena  Mae  Nelson 
Oglala,  S.D. 

Feb.  1,  1959  - May  13,  2004 

Lena  Mae  Nelson,  45,  of  Oglala,  S.D.,  formerly  of  Hogback,  passed  from 
this  life  Thursday,  May  13,  2004,  due  to  an  automobile  accident  in  Oglala. 
She  was  born  Feb.  1,  1959. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Sinte  Cla  Nelson,  Steve  and  Kyle  Yankton, 
all  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  and  Willy  Wolff  Nelson  of  California;  two 
grandsons.  Sequoia  and  Antonio  Nelson;  sister,  Mary  Tsosie  and  husband 
Alan  and  their  children,  and  maternal  grandmother  Annie  Bluehorse,  all  of 
Hogback;  uncles,  Thomas  Funston  Sr.  and  Frankie  Funston  of  Hogback;  aunts, 
Mary  Tso  and  children,  Alice  Kinlichee  and  husband  Philip,  Nancy  Kady  and 
husband  Chris  and  children,  all  of  Hogback;  and  numerous  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Dorothy  Funston;  aunts,  Betty 
Duncan  and  Alice  Funston;  and  cousin,  Sheri  Funston. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  May  21,  2004,  at  the 
Four  Corners  Community  Church,  formerly  Mesa  View  Assembly  of  God,  in 
Shiprock.  Pastor  Eric  Lee  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  at  the 
Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Althea  Lee  Whiteman 

Upper  Fruitland 

Dec.  4,  1972  - May  18,  2004 

Althea  Lee  Whiteman,  31,  of  Upper  Fruitland,  passed  away  Tuesday,  May  18 
2004,  in  Farmington,  at  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center.  She  was  born  Dec 
4,  1972,  in  Shiprock,  to  William  and  Mable  Lee. 

Althea  is  survived  by  her  parents;  brothers,  William  K.  Lee  3r.  and  wife 
Brenda  of  Upper  Fruitland,  and  Willard  K.  Lee  and  wife  Nadine  of  Upper 
Fruitland;  and  sister,  Andrea  Karen  Briggs  and  husband  Steve  of  Nashville, 
Tenn . 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  noon  to  8 p.m.,  today,  Thursday,  May  20, 
2004,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home.  Funeral  services  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  May  21,  2004,  at  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church,  808  N.  Monterey,  Farmington,  with  the  Rev.  Fred  Yazzie  officiating 
Interment  will  follow  at  the  Kirtland  Cemetery  in  Kirtland. 

Pallbearers  will  be  William  K.  Lee  Sr.,  Willliam  K.  Lee  3r.,  Willard  K. 
Lee,  Lewis  Blackie,  Anthony  Pesata  and  Danny  Tully.  Honorary  Pallbearers 
will  be  Darwin  Whiteman  3r.,  Andrew  Barber  Dr.,  Timmy  Benally,  Larry  Tully 
Donald  "Chip"  Dohnson,  Donovan  Dohnson,  Nelson  Bedonie,  Raymond  Dohnson, 
Dohn  Lee  and  various  nephews,  nieces,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins  and 
grandparents . 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  103  E.  Ute  St.,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

May  21,  2004 

Loretta  Moore 
Naschitti 

Dune  10,  1959  - May  17,  2004 

Loretta  Moore,  44,  of  Naschitti,  passed  away  Monday,  May  17,  2004,  at 
Gallup  Indian  Hospital  from  a lengthy  illness.  She  was  born  Dune  10,  1959, 
in  Naschitti. 

She  attended  Chuska  Boarding  School,  Wingate  High  School  and  Many  Farms 
High  School.  She  lived  in  New  Mexico  all  her  life.  She  was  self-employed. 
Her  hobbies  included  beadwork,  bingo,  outdoor  activities,  horses  and 
visiting  with  friends. 


Loretta  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Larsen  L.  Moore;  sons,  Thurman 
Tsosie,  Thomas  Tsosie  and  Tyrel  Begay;  mother,  Louise  Tsosie;  grandmother, 
Lorine  Notah'  sisters,  Virginia  Brown  of  Albuquerque,  Berni  Badone  of 
Chinle,  Ariz.,  and  Maxine  Lee  of  Gallup;  brothers,  Richard  Notah  of 
Tohatchi,  Ernest  Tsosie  of  Rehoboth  and  David  Randolph  of  Newcomb;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Howard  lames  Tsosie;  and  sister 
Mary  lean  Notah. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Friday,  May  21,  2004,  at  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Tohatchi.  Father  lohn  Mitte  will  conduct.  Burial 
will  be  at  Naschitti  Community  Cemetery.  Reception  to  follow  at  Naschitti 
Chapter  House. 

Pallbearers  are  Thurman  Tsosie,  Tyrel  Begay,  Thomas  Begay  Sr.,  Leander 
Randolph,  Shelton  Tso  and  Michael  Randolph. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Gallup,  1830 
Barbara  St.,  (505)  722-6671. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
May  18,  2004 
Naswood  Lunasee 

ZUNI  - Memorial  services  will  be  held  for  Naswood  Lunasee,  67.  Burial 
will  be  in  Zuni. 

Lunasee  died  May  15  in  Zuni.  He  was  born  Dec.  28,  1938,  in  Zuni. 

He  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Zuni  and  a silversmith. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Estefanita  Lunasee;  daughter,  Veronica 
Locaspino;  brothers,  Sam  Cachini  and  Roger  Yamutewa;  sister,  Evalina 
Yamutewa,  four  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren . 

Lunasee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Kathleen  Yamutewa. 

Lottie  Tso  Clark 

WINSLOW  - Services  for  Lottie  Tso  Clark,  103,  will  be  10  a.m.  Thursday, 
May  20,  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  Winslow  Stake 
Center.  Burial  will  be  in  Desert  View  Cemetery.  Visitation  will  be  9 a.m. 
Thursday  at  the  church. 

Clark  died  May  15  in  Winslow.  She  was  born  May  7,  1901,  in  Cedar  Springs 
Ariz . 

She  is  survived  by  son,  Herman  Clark  Sr.;  daughters,  Sarah  Kearns,  Mary 
Lou  Todacheenie,  and  Lula  B.  King;  and  100  grandchildren,  great- 
grandchildren and  great-great  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Seton  Clark;  parents,  Bikittii 
Begay  and  Azan  Tso;  daughters,  Rebecca  Wapaha,  Lorraine  Nells;  sons.  Dames 
Clark  Sr.  and  Edward  Clark. 

May  19,  2004 

Rose  Curley 

BRIGHAM  CITY,  Utah  - Services  for  Rose  S.  Curley,  90,  were  held  May  15 
at  the  Gillies-Peterson  Funeral  Chapel,  Brigham  City. 

Curley  died  May  11  in  Centerville,  Utah.  She  was  born  Duly  3,  1913  in 
North  Carolina.  She  attended  Bacone  College  and  Ottowa  University.  She  was 
recognized  by  the  BIA  as  the  first  Native  American  woman  to  graduate  with 
a college  degree.  She  was  Utah  Woman  of  the  Year,  and  was  active  in  AAUW 
and  the  Church  Women  United. 

Survivors  include  sons  Wilbur  Dr.  and  Tom  Curley;  daughters.  Flora  M. 
Wilson,  Doyce  Curley-Grieve;  sister  Mary  Sneed,  11  grandchildren  and 
numerous  great-  grandchildren. 

Email  condolences  may  be  sent  to  www.gilliespeterson.com 

Nelson  Ray  Yazzie 

SAWMILL  - Services  for  Nelson  Yazzie,  59,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  May 
20  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church,  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.  Burial  will  follow 
at  Fort  Defiance  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  May  14  in  Ganado.  He  was  born  Feb.  18,  1945  in  Fort  Defiance 


into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  went  to  Fort  Defiance  Boarding  School  and  the  Intermountain 
School,  He  worked  as  a welder  in  Chicago,  111.,  Navajo  Forestry  (NFPI)  and 
was  also  a mechanic,  truck  driver  and  laborer.  His  hobbies  included 
playing  guitar,  and  walking 

Survivors  include  his  sister  Emma  Dean  Largo. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Billy  Yazzie  and  Pricillia 
Holland;  brothers  Kenneth  Yazzie  and  Harrison  Yazzie  and  grandparents  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Billy  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Sawmill  Chapter 
House  after  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  22,  2004 
Elsie  Marie  Murphy 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  are  pending  for  Elsie  Murphy,  59,  of  Crownpoint. 
She  was  born  May  16,  1945,  in  Crownpoint  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan 
for  the  Zia  People  Clan.  She  died  May  20  in  Crownpoint. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

May  19,  2004 

Lottie  Tso  Clark 

Funeral  Services  for  Lottie  Tso  Clark,  103,  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 

May  20,  2004  at  10:  00  a.m.  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  Winslow  Stake  Center  located  at  205  W.  Lee  St.  Viewing  will  be  held 
1 hour  prior  to  service  beginning  at  9:00  a.m.  at  the  church.  Interment 
will  be  in  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Lottie  Clark  was  born  on  May  7,  1901  in  Cedar  Springs,  Arizona,  to 
parents,  Bikittii  Bepy  & Azan  Tso.  She  passed  away  on  May  15,  2004  in 
Winslow,  Arizona. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Seton  Clark;  son,  Herman  Clark  Sr.; 
daughters,  Sarah  Kearns,  Mary  Lou  Todacheenie  and  Lula  B.  King;  100 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren  & great-great  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother  & father;  husband,  Seto  Clark; 
daughters,  Rebecca  Wapaha,  Lorraine  Nells;  sons.  Dames  Clark  Sr.  & Edward 
Clark.  Arrangements  are  under  the  care  of  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Winslow  Mail. 

May  18,  2004 

Beverly  Antonio 

Beverly  Antonio,  49,  of  Peridot  died  May  15,  2004,  at  Hospice  Family 
Care  in  Mesa.  She  was  born  in  San  Carlos  and  worked  as  a supervisor  at  San 
Carlos  Housing  Authority. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Dames  Antonio  of  Peridot;  two  daughters, 
Vanessa  Antonio  and  Candace  Antonio  of  Peridot;  two  sons.  Dames  Antonio 
and  Mychal  Antonio  of  Peridot;  her  mother,  Effie  Nosie  Hill  of  San  Carlos; 
six  sisters,  Alberta  Naha,  Dosephine  Bush  and  Brenda  Natsyn  of  San  Carlos, 
and  Pat  Burdette,  Gloria  Noline  and  Inez  Dan  of  Peridot;  four  brothers, 
Charles  Hill  of  Peridot,  and  Ernest  Hill,  Hollis  Hill  and  Anthony  Bush  Sr. 
of  San  Carlos;  and  three  grandchildren. 

A wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Saturday,  May  22,  at  the  Dames  Antonio 
residence,  53  New  Moon  Base  in  Peridot. 

Funeral  service  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Sunday,  May  23,  at  San 
Carlos  Miracle  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 


The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

May  19,  2004 

Mary  'Tiny'  Webster 

Mary  "Tiny"  (Evans)  Webster,  73,  of  Browning,  died  of  natural  causes 
Monday,  May  10,  2004  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

Funeral  Mass  was  held  Friday,  May  14  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Little  Flower 
Parish  with  burial  in  St.  Anne's  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Flome  is  in  charge 
of  arrangements . 

She  was  born  in  Browning  on  Duly  2,  1930  and  raised  in  Fleart  Butte.  She 
worked  in  electronics  repair,  cooked  for  Eagle  Shields,  and  was  a home 
nurse.  She  also  worked  for  Boeing  and  Douglas  Aircraft,  Floneywell 
Blackfeet  Pencil  Factory  and  as  a truck  driver. 

She  enjoyed  beading,  fishing,  camping,  taking  care  of  people,  cooking 
and  baking  and  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Traci  LaPierre  of  Browning;  sons  Doyle 
LaPierre  and  Doe  Evans  of  Browning  and  Michael  Craig  Evans  of  Washington; 
sisters  Anna  Lou  Marceaux,  Audrey  Parisien  and  Rose  Calf  Looking,  all  of 
Browning,  and  Rita  Marie  Evans  of  Fleart  Butte;  brothers  Francis  Evans,  Dr. 
of  Fleart  Butte  and  Leo  "Boogie"  Wolverine  of  Browning;  and  three 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  daughter. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

May  20,  2004 

Leroy  'Shorty'  Bullshoe 

WFIITETAIL  CREEK  - Leroy  "Shorty"  Bullshoe,  63,  whose  Indian  name  was  Ah- 
cohk-kii-toop-ii  (Many  Rider),  died  of  cardiac  arrest  Monday  at  his  home 
on  Whitetail  Creek. 

A wake  is  in  progress  until  the  rosary  at  7 p.m.  Friday  at  Old  Eagle 
Shield.  His  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  in 
Fleart  Butte,  with  burial  in  Bullshoe  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Flome  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Violet  Bullshoe  of  Whitetail  Creek;  a 
daughter,  Lisa  Bullshoe  of  Browning;  sons  Rod  and  Steve  Bullshoe  of 
Browning;  his  mother,  Molly  Bullshoe  of  Whitetail  Creek;  sisters  Loretta 
Berthelson,  Melinda  Kipp,  Cleo  Main,  Marilyn  Bullshoe  and  Anna  Bullshoe, 
all  of  Whitetail  Creek,  Delma  Redneck,  Deana  McNabb  and  Rose  Bremner,  all 
of  Browning,  Cecile  Rides  Florse  of  Yuma,  Ariz.,  Nancy  Fliggins  of 
Stevensville  and  Beverly  Bullshoe  of  Fleart  Butte;  brothers  Roby  McNabb  Dr. 
of  Browning  and  Galen  Bullshoe,  Virgil  Bullshoe,  Clifford  Bullshoe, 

Darrell  Bullshoe  and  Leo  Bullshoe  Dr.,  all  of  Whitetail  Creek;  four 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Char-Koosta  News  - The  official  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
May  2004  Obituaries 

Dawn  Dean  Bigcrane 

WELLPINIT,  Wash.  - Dawn  Dean  Bigcrane  died  on  April  11,  2004. 

She  was  born  on  Dune  7,  1979,  and  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Flathead 
Tribe . 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Louise  Wynne  (Wellpinit);  her  father, 
Francis  Bigcrane  (Ronan);  a sister,  Angela  Bigcrane  (Ronan);  a brother, 
Alfred  Wynne  (Fruitland,  WA);  her  grandmother,  Adeline  Peters  (Wellpinit); 
her  life  partner,  Levi  Ford,  and  their  children,  Nina,  Levi  Dr.,  and 
Seanna  Ford  (all  of  Wellpinit);  and  numerous  uncles,  aunts,  nieces, 
nephews,  friends,  partners  and  extended  family  on  the  Powwow  Trail. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Char-Koosta  News. 


May  23,  2004 


Martha  Prewitt,  64 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Martha  Prewitt,  64,  died  Nov.  4,  2003,  at  home. 

Burial  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Birch  Hill  Cemetery  in  Fairbanks  with 
a potlatch  following  at  the  Chief  David  Salmon  Tribal  Hall. 

A full  obituary  was  published  Nov.  7. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

May  22,  2004 
Suzanne  Anderson 

Fairbanks  resident  Suzanne  "Sue"  Charlie  Anderson,  beloved  mother, 
grandmother  and  daughter  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  May  20,  2004. 

Susan  was  born  Feb.  25,  1949,  to  Geraldine  and  Neal  Charlie  in  Old  Minto 
She  graduated  from  Chemawa  High  School  in  Salem,  Ore.,  in  1968.  Susan 
worked  as  a cook  on  the  North  Slope,  she  enjoyed  traditional  activities 
such  as  berry  picking,  and  making  canoes  and  baskets  from  birch  bark.  She 
also  enjoyed  going  to  fish  camp  on  the  Tanana  River. 

Her  family  said,  "Susan  was  a kind-hearted,  soft-spoken  and  very  giving 
person,  she  prayed  often  for  family  and  friends." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandnephew,  Lee  Thomas  Charlie;  nephew 
Gordon  Glenn  Reid  II;  brother.  Perry  "Sam"  Charlie;  and  sister,  Danet 
Laverne  Charlie. 

Susan  is  survived  by  her  six  children,  Danella  and  husband  William  Baker 
Vernon  Charlie  and  companion  Sonya  Sunnyboy,  Brandon  "B"  Charlie,  Robert 
Reichmann  Jr.,  lames  Reichmann  and  Virginia  Reichmann;  her  longtime 
companion  Rob  Reichmann  Sr.;  her  parents,  Neal  and  Geraldine  Charlie  of 
Minto;  grandchildren,  Ioanna  and  Rakenda  Baker  and  Ashlynn  and  Chelsey 
Charlie;  sisters,  Carol  Reid,  Vivian  Charlie,  Rebecca  Gibson  and  Kathy 

Charlie;  brothers,  Neal  Charlie  lr.,  Glenn  Alexander,  Melvin  Charlie  and 

Ernie  Titus;  and  numerous  aunties,  uncles,  nephews,  and  nieces. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Monday,  May  24,  at  Minto  Community 
Hall  followed  by  a funeral  service  at  2 p.m.  A traditional  potlatch  to 
celebrate  Susan's  life  will  follow. 

Arrangements  were  by  Chapel  of  Chimes  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

May  19,  2004 
Kelly  Dames 

Kelly  Dames,  96,  died  May  17,  2004,  at  his  home  in  Kake. 

He  was  born  Sept.  20,  1907,  in  Shakan  Pass  to  Adam  (Teiyeedei)  and  Mary 

(L' axdujeex' ) Dames  and  moved  to  Kake  in  1917.  He  was  from  the  Sukteeneid- 
lan,  making  him  a Sukteeneid-adi . His  Tlingit  name  was  Sha-al ' . aan?nd  he 
was  from  the  S'ix'nax.adi  clan  of  Wrangell  and  was  the  last  nephew  of 
Chief  Shakes  VII.  He  married  Betty  Dackson  on  May  23,  1936,  and  they  made 
their  home  in  Kake. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Billy  and  Charlie  Dames; 
sisters,  Mary  White,  Martha  DeWitt,  Nellie  Hanson,  Mae  Pacion  and  Maggie 
Dames . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  67  years,  Betty  Dames  of  Kake;  sons, 
Russell  (Pauline)  Dames,  Wally  (Doyce)  Dames  and  David  (Duanita)  Dames, 
all  of  Kake,  and  Owen  Dames  of  Hoonah;  daughter,  Arlene  (Derry)  Bennett  of 
Duneau;  20  grandchildren;  23  great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great 
grandchild;  sister,  Maggie  (Tom)  Dimmy;  sister-in-law,  Edna  Dames  of 
Duneau;  as  well  as  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Funeral  and  burial  services  are  scheduled  for  this  weekend  in  Kake. 


Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 


May  18,  2004 


Gabriel  Galinski 

GALINSKI  - Gabriel  of  Melville,  SK  passed  away  May  14,  2004  at  the  age 
of  43  years. 

Gabriel  was  predeceased  by  his  son,  Christopher  and  his  sister,  Shiela. 
He  is  survived  by:  his  children,  Wilbert,  Dwayne  and  Curtis  and  their 
families;  his  loving  companion,  Priscilla  Eagle;  his  parents,  Mervin  and 
Rose  Bob;  his  sisters,  Teresa  (Chris)  Laplante,  Eliza  (Derreck)  Bob  and 
Marlene  Isaac,  and  his  nieces  and  nephews  who  loved  their  Uncle  Gabby. 

A wake  will  be  held  Tuesday,  May  18,  2004  beginning  at  5:00  p.m.  at  the 
Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation  Complex.  The  funeral  service  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  May  19,  2004  at  2:00  p.m.  at  the  Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation 
Complex.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Kahkewistahaw  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Matthews  Funeral  Home,  Melville. 

May  20,  2004 

lohn  Hardy 

HARDY  - lohn  of  Whitebear  First  Nation  passed  away  on  Sunday  May  16, 

2004  at  the  age  of  88  years  old. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Casmar  & Agnes.  Brothers,  Dim  & Frank. 
Sister,  Lucy.  Wife,  Elsie.  Twins  Lorraine  & lean.  Son,  Garry.  Two 
granddaughters  Catherine  & Dianna. 

He  is  survived  by  his  three  daughters  Lillian,  loan  & Marlene  (Lome).  3 
grandsons  and  3 granddaughters.  3 great  grandchildren.  Nieces  & nephews  & 
their  families. 

He  was  active  in  dancing  pow-wow  and  watching  baseball  and  playing  horse 
shoes.  He  will  be  missed  and  his  legacy  will  live  on. 

A Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  May  20  at  5:00  pm  at  White  Bear  Nation 
Community  Band  Hall.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  Friday,  May  21  at 
2:00pm  at  the  White  Bear  Nation  Community  Band  Hall. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

Dune  5,  2004 

Porno  umchachich-da/seeds  ripen  moon 
Yuchi  deconendzo/mulberry  ripening  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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o 

o 

o 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  List;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


If  a man  loses  anything  and  goes  back  and  looks  carefully  for  it  he 
will  find  it,  and  that  is  what  the  Indians  are  doing  now  when  they  ask 
you  to  give  them  the  things  that  were  promised  them  in  the  past;  and  I 
do  not  consider  that  they  should  be  treated  like  beasts,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I have  grown  up  with  the  feelings  I have." 

Sitting  Bull  (Tatanka  Lyotanka),  Hunkpapa  Warrior  and  Medicine  Man 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

j Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


I | of  the  People  on  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  George  W.  Bush,  spoke  from 
Carlisle,  PA  Monday,  May  24,  2004.  My  half-side,  lanet,  found  what  was  not 
said  to  be  of  great  interest  and  importance.... 


The  evening  of  May  24,  President  Bush  spoke  to  the  United  States  from  the 
War  College  at  Carlisle,  PA.  He  spoke  of  plans  for  the  United  States  to 
provide  stability  (in  other  words,  U.S.  military  presence  and  enforcement) 
in  Iraq  while  the  country,  under  U.S.  supervision,  builds  infrastructure 
that  mirrors  that  of  the  United  States.  He  even  goes  so  far  in  his  speech 
as  to  claim  that  all  people,  when  given  a choice,  would  choose  a way  of 
life  like  that  in  the  United  States. 

In  a diatribe  against  those  in  Iraq,  whom  he  described  as  terrorists, 
who  oppose  U.S.  military  occupation,  he  incidentally  mentioned  the 
shocking  acts  committed  against  prisoners  taken  by  U.S.  military  personnel 
as  acts  uncharacteristic  of  U.S.  military  practice.  I suspect  most  Indian 
people  are  beginning  to  hear  an  echo  of  the  experiences  of  their  own 
nations  by  now. 

President  Bush  either  had  no  idea  of  the  history  of  the  place  where  he 
made  this  speech  and  how  it  had  been  a microcosm  of  the  very  process  he 
was  proclaiming,  right  down  to  torture  tactics,  or  he  was  hoping  no  one 
else  did,  and  that  no  one  would  spot  the  irony.  He  got  away  with  it, 
thanks  to  the  abysmal  lack  of  information  and  disinformation  about  the 
history  of  Indian  people  in  this  country. 

He  spoke  of  the  Carlisle  War  College  that  provided  many  generations  of 
officers  an  education  in  strategy  and  warfare,  but  he  neglected  to  speak 
of  the  others  who  were  sent  to  the  same  site  for  education  from  1879  to 
1907  (for  more  information  about  Carlisle  Indian  School  online,  please  see 
http://home.epix.net/~landis/index.htm).  Few  people  other  than 
descendants  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  nation  know  this  military 
institution  was  once  an  Indian  school.  Few  know  of  the  scores  of  Indian 
children  still  buried  under  the  parking  lot  in  that  school.  And  I'm 
betting  our  President  has  never  seen  the  children's  cemetary  at  Carlisle 
where  other  Indian  children  have  headstones  that  list  only  their  English 
names . 

Bush  may  not  have  known  of  the  period  of  our  history  when  one  of  the 
generals  who  defeated  the  great  Indian  chiefs  of  the  plains  went  back  and 
enticed  them  to  send  their  children  to  a school  in  Carlisle,  PA, 
ostensibly  so  they  could  learn  English  and  no  longer  be  cheated  by 
treaties  written  in  a language  they  did  not  read.  He  perhaps  did  not  know 
that  the  general  lied  to  those  parents  --  he  planned  to  "kill  the  Indian" 
in  their  children,  turning  against  their  own  parents  and  their  teachings 
and  remaking  them  as  slightly  tanner  versions  of  white  men  in  the  general 
population.  Or  perhaps  Bush  does  know  --  and  sees  nothing  wrong  in  it. 

He  must  not  have  known  that  those  children,  some  as  young  as  five  years 
of  age,  were  beaten,  forced  to  eat  lye  soap,  or  even  locked  into  the 
Revolutionary-war  era  prisoner-of -war  dungeon  at  Carlisle  for  days  on  end 
--  for  the  great  crime  of  speaking  their  tribal  tongue  or  practicing  their 
families'  religious  traditions.  Perhaps  he  does  not  count  that  as  torture. 

Perhaps  he  does  not  count  as  brainwashing  or  coercion  the  practice  of 
holding  small  chidren  essentially  captive  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
their  parents  love  for  years  on  end,  and  taught  that  the  ways  their 
parents  and  grandparents  practiced  were  wrong. 


There  are  many  Indian  soldiers  fighting  in  Iraq,  a war  we  were  told  was 
to  defend  our  land  against  terrorists  stockpiling  deadly  weapons  of  war 
(that  were  never  found).  Our  warriors  have  always  been  among  the  most 
numerous  to  rise  in  defense  of  this  land,  and  Indian  people  are  proud  of 
them.  The  week  before  this  Memorial  Day,  they  did  not  need  a President 
standing  amidst  the  ghosts  of  hundreds  of  Indian  children  who  died  far 
from  home  so  the  Indian  in  them  could  be  killed,  telling  the  world  that 
forcing  a country  at  gunpoint  to  accept  U.S.  lifestyles  is  what  "any 
person  with  a choice"  would  choose.  Or  claiming  that  torture  is  not  an 
accepted  part  of  this  country's  military  policy. 

Indian  soldiers  could  tell  the  rest  of  their  compatriots  about  the  value 
of  promises  from  U.S.  politicians  and  bureacrats.  There  is  already  an 
example  in  the  news.  This  past  week,  an  untimely  leak  exposed  a White 
House  memo  instructing  a number  of  administrative  departments  to  plan  for 
reductions,  including  a 3 per  cent  reduction  in  veterans  programs,  to 
begin  the  year  following  the  upcoming  election. 
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Indian  family  worried  about  missing  daughter 
May  26,  2004 

Police  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  are  investigating  the  suspicious 
disappearance  of  an  18-year-old  member  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe. 

Trisha  Lee  Roubideaux  was  last  seen  Friday  when  she  left  for  a job 
interview  and  never  came  back.  Her  mother,  Gail  Veney,  said  it  was 
"uncharacteristic"  for  her  not  to  return  to  the  family's  Northern  Virginia 
home. 

"We're  Indians  living  here  in  the  city,"  Veney  said  yesterday.  "We 
really  only  have  ourselves." 

Veney,  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  said  she  waited 
until  Saturday  morning  to  contact  police  because  she  thought  her  daughter 
might  have  spent  the  night  at  a friend's  house.  But  when  the  friend  said 
he  hadn't  heard  from  Trisha,  Veney  panicked. 

"In  Indian  Country  our  kids  are  raised  by  everybody,"  Veney  said.  "She 
trusted  everybody.  That  makes  me  worried." 

Trisha  has  spent  most  of  her  life  between  the  Washington  area  and  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation,  her  mother  said.  She  finally  made  a permanent 
move  a year  ago  after  finishing  high  school  back  in  South  Dakota. 

"She  had  family,"  Veney  said.  "She  loved  it  here." 

Police  in  Fairfax  County  put  out  a missing  person's  bulletin  yesterday, 
hoping  that  the  public  comes  forward  with  information  about  Trisha. 
"Obviously  it's  suspicious  if  somebody  doesn't  come  home  when  they're 
expected  to,"  said  officer  Ryan  Morgan. 

"There's  no  evidence  of  foul  play,"  he  added,  "but  it's  definitely 
unusual.  We  would  ask  the  public  for  assistance  and  if  they  would  contact 
us  if  they  know  of  Trisha's  whereabouts." 

Detectives  have  taken  Trisha's  computer  in  hopes  of  finding  any  clues  to 
her  disappearance.  Trisha  often  chatted  on  the  Internet  with  friends,  said 
her  mother,  who  gave  police  a list  of  her  usernames,  e-mail  accounts  and 
contact  information  of  her  friends. 

"The  investigators  are  attempting  to  see  if  there's  been  any 
communication  since  she  was  reported  missing,"  Morgan  said.  There  was  no 
word  yesterday  whether  Trisha  contacted  anybody,  he  said.  Police  are 
treating  the  case  as  an  adult  missing  person's  report  because  Trisha  is  18. 
She  turns  19  on  Dune  6. 

Trisha  left  her  family's  home  in  the  8500  block  of  Bound  Brook  Lane  in 
the  Mount  Vernon  area  of  Alexandria  around  8 a.m  on  Friday.  She  had  an  11 
a.m.  job  interview  at  Reagan  National  Airport  in  northern  Virginia. 

She  took  a Fairfax  County  Connector  bus  to  get  to  the  Huntington  stop  on 
the  Washington  Metro,  her  mother  said.  From  there,  it  was  a short  train 
ride  to  the  airport. 

"This  was  actually  the  first  time  she  took  the  bus  and  the  first  time 
she  took  the  Metro  [alone],"  Veney  said  yesterday.  "She  was  determined  to 
do  it  by  herself.  She  wanted  to  be  independent.  My  husband  offered  to  take 
her  and  she  said,  'Dad,  I gotta  do  this  on  my  own  otherwise  I'll  never 
grow  up. ' " 

Police  have  confirmed  that  Trisha  made  it  to  her  job  interview  at  the 
airport.  They  have  reviewed  airport  surveillance  tapes,  which  show  her 
entering  the  facility.  The  restaurant  where  she  sought  a job,  the  Great 
Steak  and  Potato,  also  confirmed  she  showed  up  for  the  interview. 

The  security  tapes  show  Trisha  leaving  the  airport  around  1:30  p.m.  From 
there,  she  would  have  hopped  on  the  train  to  get  home. 

But  Trisha's  family  and  friends  are  worried  that  any  evidence  of  her 
next  move  may  be  lost  because  the  Metro  erases  its  surveillance  tapes  -- 
which  are  separate  from  the  airport's  --  after  72  hours.  The  policy  has 
been  in  place  since  2002,  said  a spokesperson. 

Trisha's  mother  said  the  Metro  tapes  would  be  crucial  to  the 
investigation.  "I  kind  of  find  it  hard  to  believe  she  got  sidetracked," 
Veney  said.  The  airport  is  connected  to  the  Metro  stop. 

Word  of  Trisha's  disappearance  spread  quickly  yesterday  at  the  BIA, 
where  Veney  and  her  three  sisters  are  employed.  Veney,  a member  of  the 
Tonawanda  Band  of  the  Seneca  Nation  from  New  York,  has  worked  at  the 
agency  for  16  years. 


Trisha's  grandmother  lives  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  but  family 
in  South  Dakota  has  not  heard  from  Trisha  either.  Veney  said  she  didn't 
think  her  daughter  would  have  tried  to  go  back  to  the  reservation  "but  you 
never  know  what  a kid  is  going  to  do." 

"She  always  called  me  and  let  me  know  where  she's  at,"  Veney  said.  "She 
always  called.  I don't  care  what  she  was  doing  she  always  called." 

Trisha  Lee  Roubideaux  is  5-  feet  1-inch  tall  and  weighs  about  130  pounds 
She  has  long,  straight  black  hair  and  brown  eyes.  She  was  wearing  a white 
shirt  and  tan  pants  the  day  she  was  last  seen. 

Anyone  with  information  on  Roubideaux' s whereabouts  is  asked  to  call 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  police  at  (703)  691-2131. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Protection  of  Bear  Butte  the  focus  of  defenders'  meeting 
By  Domay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
May  28,  2004 

STURGIS  - It's  the  other  landmark,  west  of  the  world's  largest  biker  bar 
Defenders  of  the  Black  Hills  invites  concerned  members  of  the  public  to 
discuss  ways  to  protect  Bear  Butte  from  urbanization  and  excessive 
development  at  its  Bear  Butte  All  Nations  Gathering. 

Charmaine  White  Face,  coordinator,  said  that  the  group  would  discuss 
ideas  to  keep  the  state  park,  historic  and  sacred  site  protected  from 
commercial  development. 

"It  wasn't  until  a firing  range  was  nearly  built  that  we  became  aware  of 
the  seriousness  of  urban  sprawl,"  White  Face  said. 

Ken  Rost,  district  park  supervisor,  said  private  land  on  Bear  Butte's 
northwest  and  west  sides  could  be  developed. 

"It  concerns  us,  too,"  Rost  said. 

The  Bear  Butte  All  Nations  Gathering  will  be  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  29  and  30,  at  the  Elk  Creek  Resort  and  Campground 
1 mile  east  of  Interstate  90  on  Elk  Creek  Road  near  Piedmont. 

Participants  are  asked  to  bring  chairs  and  camping  gear.  Morning  snacks, 
beverages  and  an  evening  meal  will  be  provided.  Donations  will  be  accepted 
Bear  Butte  no  longer  dominates  the  landscape  as  housing  and  commercial 
areas  develop,  but  it  is  happening  all  over  the  Black  Hills,  Rost  said. 

"We'd  prefer  that  there  wasn't  a campground  being  built  out  there,  but 
it's  a free  country,"  Rost  said.  "We  talk  about  it  a lot,  but  there  isn't 
a lot  of  local  people  who  show  interest  in  this." 

Currently,  a Texas-owned  40-acre  campground  is  available  for  sale. 
Although  park  officials  would  like  it  returned  to  its  natural  state,  that 
won't  happen.  The  state  of  South  Dakota  is  not  interested  in  acquiring 
land.  Rost  said. 

"Our  hands  are  tied  on  this,"  he  said. 

Other  topics  at  the  All  Nations  Gathering  include  sacred  place 
designation,  land  trust  for  all  tribes  and  federal  legislation. 

For  information,  call  Defenders  of  the  Black  Hills  at  399-1868. 

Contact  Jomay  Steen  at  394-8418 
or  jomay . steen@rapidcity journal . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Opposition  to  Indian  landfill  deal  in  Odenton  growing 
By  PAMELA  WOOD,  Staff  Writer 
May  24,  2004 

A Silver  Spring  developer  intends  to  pay  an  American  Indian  tribe  at 
least  $1.4  million  a year  in  exchange  for  using  its  name  and  protected 
status  to  open  a rubble  landfill  in  Odenton. 

County  and  state  officials  say  that  and  other  details  in  the  tribe's 
three-volume  application  to  the  federal  government  support  their  concerns 
that  the  deal  is  a "blatant"  attempt  by  the  Halle  Cos.  to  sidestep  zoning 
and  environmental  laws. 

Since  a copy  of  the  application  started  circulating  around  Annapolis, 
several  government  leaders  have  fired  off  critical  letters  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

"Approval  of  this  application  would  be  a serious  disservice  to  the 
citizens  of  Maryland  and  Anne  Arundel  County,"  Gov.  Robert  L.  Ehrlich  Dr. 
wrote  in  a 10-page  letter  to  the  bureau. 

His  letter  represents  a new  level  of  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Chesapeake  Terrace  landfill.  Neighbors  and  county  officials  have  fought 
the  proposal  in  zoning  and  legal  cases  for  15  years. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  considering  approval  of  a transfer  of 
the  Odenton  property  from  the  Halle  Cos.  to  the  Delaware  Nation  of 
Anadarko,  Okla. 

Halle  wants  to  turn  over  the  land  to  the  tribe  to  speed  up  the  process 
of  opening  the  landfill.  Halle  officials  are  banking  on  the  idea  that  the 
project  won't  require  local  or  state  approval  if  it  is  on  Indian  land. 

The  tribe's  2-inch-thick  application  offers  several  insights  into  the 
deal  that  worry  elected  officials: 

- The  tribe  would  pay  nothing  for  Halle's  land. 

- A joint  partnership  between  Halle  and  the  tribe  would  own  the  landfill 
business,  but  Halle  would  be  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operations. 

- Halle  would  give  10  percent  of  the  proceeds  - at  least  $1.4  million  a 
year  - to  the  tribe. 

- Halle  is  paying  all  the  costs  and  legal  fees  associated  with  the 
application . 

- The  tribe  suggests  it  might  also  try  to  build  a residential  or 
commercial  development  on  the  property  to  cater  to  the  -public  or 
possibly  Delaware  Indians. 

The  deal  would  drastically  increase  the  tribe's  income.  Currently,  its 
only  source  of  revenue  besides  government  assistance  is  $1.7  million  a 
year  from  a small  casino  in  Oklahoma,  according  to  the  application. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  must  approve  the  deal  because  the  federal 
government  technically  would  hold  the  title  to  the  land,  though  the  tribe 
would  have  the  right  to  develop  and  use  the  land.  The  tribe  will  have  a 
chance  to  respond  to  the  letters  before  the  BIA  rules  on  the  application. 

Stephen  Fleischman,  a vice  president  with  the  Halle  Cos.,  said  he  hadn't 
seen  the  letters  yet. 

He  said  County  Executive  lanet  S.  Owens  and  other  politicians  should 
stop  wasting  their  time  opposing  the  project.  He  noted  that  the  county 
Board  of  Appeals  recently  issued  a zoning  ruling  in  favor  of  the  landfill. 

"Ms.  Owens  needs  to  get  a life,"  he  said. 

In  Ms.  Owens'  latest  letter  to  Indian  Affairs,  she  said  the  deal  is  a 
"relationship  of  convenience." 

"The  relationship  between  the  Tribe  and  Halle  is  nothing  even  remotely 
resembling  a partnership,"  Ms.  Owens  wrote  in  the  letter  last  week. 

"While  these  types  of  partnerships  may  have  the  short-term  benefit  of 
providing  the  Indian  tribes  with  funds  for  essentially  doing  nothing,  the 
citizens  who  reside  in  the  affected  areas  will  be  adversely  affected,"  she 


continued . 

Mr.  Ehrlich  attacked  the  application  as  containing  "numerous  omissions, 
factual  errors  and  misrepresentations." 

The  governor  wrote  that  he's  worried  that  if  the  county  and  state  can't 
oversee  the  landfill,  it  could  have  serious  environmental  problems. 

"Absent  proper  construction  and  operation,  the  landfill  has  the 
potential  to  pollute  groundwater  supplies  and  impact  local  domestic 
drinking  water  wells,  could  harm  wetland  areas  located  on  the  property  . . . 
and  could  harm  several  plant  species  identified  by  the  State  as  endangered, 
" he  wrote. Greenip' s concerns 

State  Sen.  Danet  Greenip,  who  represents  the  area,  echoed  the  governor's 
concerns.  The  Crofton  Republican  wrote  earlier  this  month  that  the  deal  is 
a "blatant  attempt  to  sidestep  state  and  local  environmental  protection 
laws . " 

She  also  raised  concerns  about  gambling.  Among  the  tribe's  promises  in 
the  application  is  not  to  seek  gaming  on  the  land  "unless  the  State  of 
Maryland  recognizes  the  legalization  of  gaming." 

Mrs.  Greenip  said  Odenton  is  no  place  for  a casino,  especially 
considering  the  narrow  roads  leading  to  the  site. 

"I  cannot  think  of  a more  inappropriate  location  for  a gaming 
establishment.  Any  application  that  opens  the  door  in  the  slightest  to 
gaming  must  not  be  approved,"  wrote  Mrs.  Greenip. 

Regional  Indian  affairs  Director  Franklin  Keel  - who  will  decide  the 
fate  of  the  deal  - could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

The  deputy  director,  Howard  Beamer,  previously  said  a decision  won't 
come  for  at  least  several  more  months. 

Legal  experts  say  the  tribe  does  not  have  to  prove  ties  to  the  land,  but 
the  huge  distance  from  the  tribal  headquarters  - nearly  1,400  miles  - 
automatically  triggers  more  scrutiny  from  the  BIA. 

The  American  Indians,  for  their  part,  say  they  believe  they  and  Halle 
will  benefit  equally  from  the  deal. 

Tribe  President  Bruce  Gonzales  said  his  economic  development  committee 
thoroughly  researched  Halle  and  found  it  to  be  trustworthy.  The 
application  includes  a glowing  three-page  history  of  the  Halle  Cos.  and 
National  Waste  Managers,  a Halle  subsidiary  pursuing  the  project. 
pwood@capitalgazette . com 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Capital,  Annapolis,  Md. 
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Appeals  Court  tells  state  to  wait  for  BIA  review 
By  Brian  Lyman 
Norwich  Bulletin 
May  26,  2004 

The  U.S.  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  declined  to  intervene  in  the 
state's  appeal  of  the  Historic  Eastern  Pequots'  recognition,  saying  the 
state  would  have  to  wait  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  complete  its 
internal  review. 

State  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  argued  in  federal  court  in 
April  that  a directive  from  the  BIA  Feb.  11,  2000,  instructing  staffers  to 
stop  accepting  evidence  from  outsiders  after  the  recognition  process  began, 
violated  due  process  by  establishing  an  arbitrary  cut  off  date. 

Blumenthal  had  made  the  same  argument  in  district  court  last  year,  but 
the  court  then  ruled  that  it  lacked  jurisdiction.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
Monday  agreed,  noting  the  state  had  already  filed  an  appeal  with  the 
Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals. 


"This  administrative  appeal  is  still  pending/'  said  the  summary  order  by 
Judges  Joseph  McLaughlin,  Robert  Sack  and  Nina  Gershon.  "We  conclude  that 
until  the  board's  review  is  complete,  the  plaintiffs  neither  have  suffered 
nor  will  suffer  harm  sufficiently  concrete  to  warrant  judicial 
intervention  in  the  BIA  acknowledgment  proceedings." 

The  court  did  say  the  state  raised  "substantial  questions  about  the 
fairness  of  the  process"  and  the  Feb.  11,  2000,  directive,  which 
Blumenthal  seized  Tuesday. 

"We  now  have  more  ammunition  for  our  argument  that  the  BIA's  recognition 
of  the  Eastern  Pequot  and  the  entire  BIA  recognition  process  defies 
fairness  and  law  at  every  level,"  Blumenthal  said  in  a prepared  statement. 

Nancy  Tyler,  a spokeswoman  for  the  Historic  Eastern  Pequot  Tribe, 
declined  comment,  saying  the  tribal  council  had  not  had  a chance  to  review 
the  decision. 

--  bmlyman@norwichbulletin.com 

Lawyers  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Eastern  Pequot  tribe 
argued  last  month  the  deadline  was  needed  to  allow  the  office  to  complete 
its  work,  and  that  the  state  needed  to  allow  the  appeal  process. 

--  bmlyman@norwichbulletin.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Norwich  Bulletin.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Panel  to  look  at  Indian  bias 
By  Mike  Nowatzki,  The  Forum 
May  26,  2004 

Frank  White  watched  his  daughter  leave  their  home  on  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation  to  attend  junior  high  school  in  Fargo,  only  to  see  her  drop 
out  in  frustration  less  than  a year  later. 

"If  something  happened,  she  was  more  or  less  kind  of  blamed  for  it,"  he 
said . 

"She  got  expelled  twice  within  three  months,  so  she  quit." 

White,  47,  said  he  tried  to  reason  with  his  daughter's  counselor,  but  it 
was  always  her  word  against  his. 

Soon,  American  Indians  such  as  White  will  have  the  opportunity  to  put 
their  stories  of  discrimination  in  North  Dakota  on  the  record. 

During  a meeting  Tuesday  in  Fargo,  the  North  Dakota  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  voted  unanimously  to  join  a 
regional  project  studying  discrimination  against  American  Indians  in  towns 
bordering  reservations. 

Five  of  the  seven  states  in  the  commission's  Rocky  Mountain  Region 
already  are  participating  in  the  project:  Colorado,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

Utah  has  yet  to  join. 

Despite  a large  American  Indian  presence  in  border  cities,  non-Indians 
typically  control  their  governments,  schools  and  economies,  often  creating 
a situation  of  "tremendous  inequity,"  said  John  Dulles,  the  commission's 
regional  director  in  Denver. 

The  commission,  formed  in  1957  at  the  height  of  school  desegregation  in 
the  South,  has  no  authority  to  enforce  civil  rights,  Dulles  said.  Rather, 
it  serves  as  a fact-finding  and  advisory  body  that  makes  recommendations 
to  federal,  state,  and  local  officials  and  agencies. 

"We  may  not  be  able  to  solve  the  problem,  but  we  expose  it  and  document 
it  and  tell  the  people  in  authority,  'What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?'" 


he  said. 

Committee  member  Refugio  "Pete"  Padilla  said  his  immediate  reaction 
after  reading  the  project  proposal  was,  "It's  about  time." 

"We  took  away  the  land,  we're  trying  to  take  away  the  culture,  and  a lot 
of  times  we  still  take  away  the  rights  - not  as  a group,  but  individually, 
said  Padilla,  case  manager  for  Native  American  programs  at  the  Family 
Healthcare  Center  in  Fargo. 

The  project  will  involve  taking  testimony  from  American  Indians  and 
others  at  public  hearings  in  border  cities.  Locations  will  likely  include 
Devils  Lake,  Dunseith,  Bismarck-Mandan  and  Minot,  said  Carole  Barrett, 
chairwoman  of  the  advisory  committee  and  a professor  of  American  Indian 
studies  at  the  University  of  Mary  in  Bismarck. 

Tuesday's  gathering  at  the  Radisson  Hotel  in  downtown  Fargo  provided  a 
glimpse  of  what  the  public  hearings  could  entail.  Several  of  the  roughly 
25  audience  members  shared  sometimes  emotional  stories  of  discrimination. 

Sandi  Berlin  of  Fargo,  field  organizer  for  the  Minnesota  Indian 
Ecumenical  Ministry,  said  her  15-year-old  son  had  a disciplinary  problem 
in  the  Fargo  school  system.  He's  now  staying  with  his  eldest  sister  and 
going  to  school  in  California,  she  said. 

Berlin  said  she  frequently  hears  horror  stories  about  how  local  American 
Indians  are  treated  in  their  jobs,  schools  and  hospitals. 

"I  know  that  something  needs  to  be  done,"  she  said. 

Jennifer  Ring,  executive  director  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
of  the  Dakotas,  urged  the  committee  to  study  how  non-Indians  people  use 
"police  power"  - not  only  law  enforcement,  but  also  discipline  in  schools 
to  maintain  control  over  border  cities  and  make  them  "absolute  hotbeds" 
for  discrimination. 

Committee  members  agreed  Tuesday  to  seek  input  from  tribal  members  about 
which  issues  are  most  important  to  study.  Education  and  economics  seemed 
to  receive  the  most  support. 

Barrett  said  the  federally  funded  project,  expected  to  last  more  than 
three  years,  won't  detract  from  the  North  Dakota  Human  Rights  Coalition's 
class-action  lawsuit  against  the  state  Department  of  Labor.  The  coalition 
claims  the  department  has  failed  to  properly  pursue  discrimination 
complaints . 

White,  whose  17-year-old  daughter  is  now  working  on  her  GED,  said  he 
believes  the  project  is  worthwhile,  but  he  wonders  if  it  will  actually 
happen . 

"Talking  and  doing  are  two  different  things,"  he  said. 
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Western  Shoshone:  War  is  not  just  in  Iraq 
May  20,  2004 

by:  Brenda  Norrell/Southwest  Staff  Reporter/Indian  Country  Today 

CRESCENT  VALLEY,  Nev.  - United  States  Congressmen  are  mirroring  the  same 
deceptive  tactics  in  Western  Shoshone  territory  as  in  Iraq,  said  Western 
Shoshone  as  legislation  was  pushed  to  compensate  tribal  members  for 
Aboriginal  land  in  an  effort  to  seize  it  and  open  it  up  for  mining,  energy 
and  nuclear  corporations. 

While  Western  Shoshone  maintain  their  Aboriginal  land  claim  secured  by 
the  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  of  1863,  their  sacred  Yucca  Mountain  is  being 
gutted  for  nuclear  dumping,  their  horses  and  cattle  seized  to  make  way  for 
geothermal  industries  and  the  earth  mutilated  for  gold  extraction. 

"If  the  war  on  terrorism  is  about  protecting  this  country,  then  why  is 


our  own  government  trying  to  take  away  our  homelands?"  said  Mary  McCloud, 
Western  Shoshone  elder. 

"Our  Indian  children  are  over  in  Iraq  supposedly  fighting  for  their 
country.  And  yet  our  Nevada  Congressional  leaders  through  the  Western 
Shoshone  Distribution  Act  are  trying  to  take  away  the  Western  Shoshone 
homeland . 

"What  are  our  Shoshone  kids  going  to  come  back  to?  What  are  they 
fighting  for?"  McCloud  said. 

Current  legislation  before  the  United  States  Congress,  the  Western 
Shoshone  Distribution  Bill,  H.R.  884/S.  618,  is  described  by  tribal 
members  as  an  attempt  to  strip  away  U.S.  treaty  obligations  and  their 
connections  to  their  homeland  with  a one  time  payment  of  cents  per  acre. 

"Under  the  guise  of  bi-partisanship.  Senator  Harry  Reid  and  Congressman 
Dim  Gibbons  are  once  again  gearing  up  to  force  this  one  time  payment  on 
the  Western  Shoshone  people  for  24  million  acres  of  land  at  approximately 
15  cents  an  acre,"  said  Dulie  Fishel  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Defense 
Project . 

Reid  is  Democrat  and  Gibbons  is  Republican. 

Fishel  said  the  push  for  passage  of  the  distribution  bill  is  being  made 
at  the  same  time  that  Gibbons  is  sponsoring  other  legislation,  H.R.  2869 
and  H.R.  2772,  which  would  open  Shoshone  lands  to  privatization  by 
multinational  mining  companies  and  massive  geothermal  energy  development, 
with  no  provision  for  Western  Shoshone  interests  or  concerns. 

Simultaneously,  the  Yucca  Mountain  Nuclear  Waste  repository  is  being 
pushed  forward,  regardless  of  whistleblowers  exposing  inherent  dangers. 

Western  Shoshone  elders  are  the  victims  of  the  schemes  to  seize  the  land. 
During  May,  Robert  Healy  Sr.,  Mary  Dann  and  Carrie  Dann  received  federal 
notices  of  intent  to  impound  their  livestock. 

Carrie  Dann  said  it  is  domestic  terrorism  designed  to  steal  the  dignity 
of  the  people.  "Economically  we  were  a self-sustaining  people.  With  these 
recent  actions  stealing  our  livelihood  we  are  now  facing  economic 
starvation  designed  to  remove  us  from  our  lands.  To  me,  that  is  terrorism. 
Domestic  terrorism.  This  behavior  is  designed  to  steal  our  dignity,  our 
honor  and  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  less  than  or  lower  than  human  - we 
are  treated  like  animals.  We  are  being  dehumanized." 

Dann  said  the  distribution  bill  is  an  unconstitutional,  unjust  and 
unwanted  payment.  "As  Western  Shoshone,  we  have  been  fighting  for  many 
years  to  simply  remain  who  we  are  - Western  Shoshone.  The  earth  is  our 
mother  and  land  provides  us  with  life,  like  the  water  and  the  air.  To  take 
this  land  from  us  will  be  to  lead  us  into  a spiritual  death. 

The  distribution  bill  could  come  up  for  a vote  in  the  U.S.  House  in  May 
or  Dune.  The  fear  of  many  Western  Shoshone  people  and  the  majority  of 
Councils  is  that  money  is  being  used  by  Congress  to  silence  Western 
Shoshone  concerns  over  U.S.  violations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley. 

By  treaty.  Western  Shoshone  maintain  their  ancestral  land  base  - where 
they  still  live  and  pray  - approximately  24  million  acres  of  land,  most  of 
which  the  U.S.  classifies  as  "public"  lands. 

Steven  Newcomb,  Shawnee/Lenape  co-founder  and  co-director  of  the 
Indigenous  Law  Institute,  said  neither  Congressman  Gibbons  nor  Senator 
Reid  wants  to  address  Western  Shoshone  land  rights  based  on  the  1863 
Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley. 

"After  personally  researching  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  records  in 
the  Western  Shoshone  case,  I could  not  find  one  shred  of  historical 
documentation  to  support  the  'finding'  that  Western  Shoshone  lands 
described  in  the  Ruby  Valley  Treaty  were  ever  'taken'  by  'gradual 
encroachment,'"  Newcomb  said. 

In  order  to  force  the  people  off  the  land,  the  Department  of  Interior 
has  conducted  armed  roundups  of  Western  Shoshone  livestock  for  the  past 
two  years.  Western  Shoshone  say  the  beneficiaries  of  this  theft  of 
Aboriginal  Shoshone  lands  are  the  mining,  energy  and  nuclear  industries. 

Western  Shoshone  land  encompasses  the  world's  third  largest  production 
of  gold,  cited  in  1999  as  the  number  one  investment  opportunity  for 
mineral  extraction  companies.  In  the  past  40  years,  $26  billion  dollars  in 
gold  has  been  extracted  from  Western  Shoshone  aboriginal  lands  defined  by 


treaty. 

Open  pit  cyanide  leach  mining  for  gold  is  destroying  the  water  and  air, 
said  Carrie  Dann.  Multinational  gold  companies  Kennecott,  Placer  Dome, 
Barrick  and  Newmont  and  others,  take  the  water  out  of  the  water  table  at  a 
rate  of  30  to  70  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 

One  Nevada  politician  described  these  lands  as  the  next  "Saudi  Arabia" 
of  geothermal  energy  production. 

If  that  wasn't  enough  abuse,  the  U.S.  has  selected  the  land  for  nuclear 
dumping  at  Yucca  Mountain,  the  proposed  site  of  the  nation's  nuclear  waste 
repository  and  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  The  Bush  administration  has 
referenced  possible  renewed  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

Although  one  excuse  for  the  war  in  Iraq  was  the  violation  of  human 
rights.  Western  Shoshone  point  out  that  the  United  States  government 
abuses  its  indigenous  peoples  at  home. 

Last  year,  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  found  that  with 
regard  to  the  Western  Shoshone,  the  U.S.  is  currently  in  violation  of 
rights  to  property,  due  process  and  equality  under  the  law.  In  the  fall  of 
2003,  a federal  lawsuit  was  filed  on  behalf  of  Western  Shoshone  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Washington.  (Western  Shoshone,  et  al.  v.  U.S.  Case  No. 
03-CV-2009) . 

It  has  been  a long  fight  for  Western  Shoshone  elders,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  they  are  winners. 

McCloud  said,  "The  elders  before  us  stood  up  for  life  and  their 
understanding  of  the  treaty  and  this  elder  and  others  still  stand  for  the 
treaty  and  life. " 
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At  Leech  Lake,  hope  is  emphasized 

Larry  Oakes,  Star  Tribune  Northern  Minnesota  Correspondent 
May  27,  2004 

CASS  LAKE,  MINN.  - Mayor  Elaine  Fleming  wept  for  the  young  people  in 
prison  and  the  cemetery.  Leech  Lake  Reservation  Chairman  Peter  White  beat 
his  ceremonial  drum  and  sang  an  Ojibwe  song  of  hope  and  strength.  Gary 
Charwood  inspired  nine  teenagers,  on  the  spot,  to  take  a pledge  to  be 
drug-  and  alcohol-free  for  at  least  a year. 

Sienna  Mulbah,  23,  who  had  just  graduated  from  college,  said  she's 
living  proof  that  "a  lot  of  young  people  here  are  doing  good." 

They  were  among  dozens  of  leaders  and  ordinary  people  who  stepped  up  to 
microphones  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  at  the  Palace  Casino  near  Cass  Lake  to 
respond  to  "The  Lost  Youth  of  Leech  Lake,"  a series  of  stories  in  the  Star 
Tribune  in  late  April. 

Many  came  with  ideas  and  proposals,  including  banning  the  sale  of 
alcohol  on  the  reservation  and  visiting  area  young  people  in  prison  to 
tell  them  that  the  community  expects  them  to  return  and  lead  productive 
lives . 

The  three-day  series  documented  how  an  alarming  number  of  the 
reservation's  young  recently  had  been  lost  to  alcohol,  drugs,  prison  and 
early  death. 

It  also  told  some  of  their  stories,  along  with  the  stories  of  children 
who  were  trying  to  stay  on  track. 

This  week's  two-day  forum,  sponsored  by  the  tribal  government  of  the 
Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe,  was  titled  "We  Are  Not  Lost."  About  100  people 
attended  each  day.  The  forum's  purpose  was  to  "bring  to  light  the  good  and 
positive  sides  of  life"  on  the  northern  Minnesota  reservation  and  "change 


the  perception"  created  by  the  articles. 

Although  some  of  the  35  speakers  complained  that  the  series  unfairly 
singled  out  Leech  Lake  and  didn't  reflect  enough  of  the  many  good  kids  and 
positive  things  there,  the  majority  credited  the  stories  with  jolting  many 
of  the  reservation ' s people  into  more  honestly  facing  the  problems 
underlying  the  high  per-capita  rates  of  chemical  abuse,  child  removals  and 
crime . 

"If  you  want  to  change  something,  you  have  to  have  a sense  of  urgency," 
said  Randy  Finn,  a Cass  Lake  community  activist  and  business  owner.  "It's 
like  somebody  has  relit  that  flame,  and  all  of  you  are  here  today  because 
of  it . " 

During  a panel  discussion,  elder  Lucille  Wakanabo  said:  "I  commend  the 
people  who  had  the  courage  to  tell  their  stories  to  the  reporter.  The 
paper  has  no  reason  to  apologize.  They  were  true  stories.  In  fact,  they 
were  sugar-coated.  They  were  actually  worse." 

Good  not  emphasized 

Several  speakers  took  the  paper  to  task  for  not  also  telling  the  stories 
of  some  of  the  many  teenagers  who  stay  in  school,  don't  use  chemicals  and 
lead  productive  lives. 

"I  can't  dispute  what's  in  the  paper,  but  they  left  so  much  out,"  said 
Priscilla  Ross,  a young  adult.  "It  was  presented  like  there  was  nothing 
good.  I know  where  I came  from,  and  it's  not  that  bad  a place." 

John  Day,  an  Ojibwe  college  professor,  had  a similar  view. 
"Unfortunately,  the  stories  painted  with  a broad  brush,"  he  said.  "Yes, 
there  are  many  problems,  but  there  are  also  many  positive  activities.  ... 
Most  of  the  Leech  Lake  area  is  a very  comfortable,  supportive,  beautiful 
place  to  live. " 

Others  said  the  series  did  a service  by  forcing  people  to  see  the 
suffering  of  an  unacceptable  number  of  the  reservation's  young  people,  who 
often  represent  just  the  latest  generation  in  their  families  to  fall 
victim  to  chemical  abuse  and  violence. 

"We'll  continue  to  lose  our  children  until  we  start  looking  at  what's 
going  on  and  dealing  with  it,"  said  Melanie  Harper,  whose  21-year-old 
daughter,  Leah  Henkins-Harper,  is  serving  a 30-year  sentence  for  a killing 
she  took  part  in  while  intoxicated  on  drugs  and  alcohol.  Henkins-Harper 
hasn't  seen  her  5-year-old  daughter  since  being  sent  to  prison  last  year. 
Melanie  Harper  is  now  raising  the  girl. 

Melanie  Harper  said  that  a hopeful  sign  is  that  her  daughter,  after  a 
period  of  anger  and  denial,  now  takes  responsibility  for  what  she  did  and 
wants  to  help  her  community  after  she  gets  out  of  prison,  perhaps  by 
counseling  young  people  to  stay  away  from  alcohol  and  drugs. 

Going  back 

Many  speakers  emphasized  that  the  reservation's  Indian  parents  need  to 
take  lessons  from  the  old  Ojibwe  ways,  in  which  large  extended  families 
and  villages  looked  out  together  for  all  their  children. 

Many  also  advocated  a broad  return  to  the  type  of  traditional  Ojibwe 
spirituality  that  was  outlawed  by  federal  policies  in  the  early  days  of 
reservations.  The  loss  of  spirituality  - along  with  the  loss  of  land  and 
resources  - is  cited  by  many  as  a root  cause  of  some  of  today's  high  rates 
of  poverty  and  chemical  dependency. 

"Our  ways  of  doing  and  our  livelihood  were  continually  stripped,"  said 
tribal  Chairman  White.  "...  But  it's  not  a lost  cause.  The  spirits  are  all 
around  us  Anishinabe  [native]  people.  I don't  think  the  Anishinabe  will 
ever  be  lost." 

Said  elder  Wally  Humphrey:  "We  have  to  be  better  examples  for  our  young 
people.  If  you  care  about  spirituality,  live  it." 

The  loudest  applause  was  given  to  Tara  Hare,  one  of  the  struggling  teens 
featured  in  the  series.  She  came  to  the  front  of  the  room,  said  she  was 
nervous  and  then  overcame  it. 

She  told  the  crowd  she  wanted  people  to  know  that  she  is  still  in  school 
and  "doing  good . " 

She  also  wanted  to  say  thanks.  "I  got  cards  and  letters  from  all  over 
the  state,"  she  said. 


Larry  Oakes  is  at  loakes@startribune.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune. 
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Upper  Sioux  gaining  ground  in  western  Minnesota  prairie 
RENEE  RUBLE 
Associated  Press 
May  25,  2004 

GRANITE  FALLS,  Minn.  - It  takes  only  a few  minutes  to  tour  the  new 
housing  development  on  the  Upper  Sioux  Indian  Community.  The  circle  of 
homes  is  a speck  in  the  vast  prairie. 

Children  run  and  jump  on  shiny  new  playground  equipment,  bracing 
themselves  against  gusts  of  wind  that  rake  the  freshly  plowed  soybean 
fields . 

Helen  Blue-Redner,  the  band's  chairwoman,  drives  slowly  through  the 
small  neighborhood,  pointing  out  details  on  the  two-story  homes,  the  new 
septic  and  water  systems.  She  motions  beyond,  to  the  surrounding  fields, 
where  she  hopes  someday  to  see  more  homes,  a store,  roads. 

"It's  not  ours  yet,"  she  said  of  the  land.  "But  it  will  be." 

The  Upper  Sioux  are  one  of  the  smallest  and  poorest  of  Minnesota's  11 
American  Indian  bands.  They  struggle  with  their  health;  they  worry 
simultaneously  about  the  effect  of  casino  money  on  their  kids  and  that 
casino  revenues  might  dwindle  someday.  And  they're  grateful  for  the  help 
that  comes  their  way  from  their  fellow  Dakota  bands. 

"All  we're  trying  to  do  is  make  sure  the  Upper  Sioux  is  here  - we  have  a 
future,"  said  Tom  Ross,  a member  of  the  tribal  Board  of  Trustees.  "There's 
no  untangling  us  from  the  area  now." 

Nearly  all  of  the  Upper  Sioux's  414  members  live  within  15  miles  of  the 
community  they  call  Pejuhutazizi  Kapi,  or  "the  place  where  they  dig  for 
yellow  medicine"  in  the  Minnesota  River  Valley.  ("Yellow  medicine"  means 
moon  seed  plant,  used  for  medicinal  purposes.) 

Half  of  the  band  members  are  younger  than  18.  Tribal  leaders  are  giving 
them  special  attention,  hoping  to  break  the  grip  of  long-running  problems 
like  alcoholism  and  school  dropout  rates  that  range  from  50  to  70  percent. 
There  also  are  new  concerns,  Blue-Redner  says,  about  a generation  growing 
up  with  per  capita  payments,  or  the  monthly  checks  the  tribe  cuts  to  share 
casino  profits. 

The  Upper  Sioux  run  after-school  programs  that  require  a pledge  to  stay 
chemical-free.  The  band  offers  trips  to  places  like  Arizona  and  Hawaii, 
hoping  that  young  people  will  venture  beyond  the  reservation,  learn,  and 
someday  want  to  return  and  share  what  they've  learned. 

"Sometimes  you  don't  know  you're  home  until  you  leave,"  Blue-Redner  said. 

The  band  offers  scholarships  for  higher  education,  but  a more 
significant  move  may  be  a new  requirement  that  band  members  must  graduate 
from  high  school  in  order  to  begin  receiving  casino  payments  when  they 
turn  18.  The  requirement  starts  with  this  fall's  ninth-graders . 

Band  leaders  won't  reveal  the  size  of  the  payments,  and  several  band 
members  also  declined  to  reveal  them. 

"Receiving  per  capita  should  be  gravy,"  Blue-Redner  said.  "Some  have 
used  it  wisely.  Some  have  not." 

The  Upper  Sioux  was  the  poorest  band  in  Minnesota  in  1990,  with  a median 
household  income  of  $7,600.  That  dramatically  rose  over  the  next  decade  to 
$25,625  fueled  by  revenues  from  their  Firefly  Creek  Casino,  which  recently 
closed  and  was  replaced  with  the  Prairie's  Edge  Casino  and  Resort. 

Still,  that  was  only  enough  to  lift  the  band  into  10th  place,  ahead  of 


just  Red  Lake  ($22,813),  according  to  census  figures. 

While  the  band's  casino  hasn't  been  as  profitable  as  those  near  the  Twin 
Cities,  the  Upper  Sioux  have  benefited  from  at  least  $23  million  in  loans 
and  grants  - mostly  loans  - from  another  Dakota  band,  the  Shakopee 
Mdewakanton,  that  is  near  the  metro  area.  The  latter  tribe  has  grown  into 
one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  country  on  profits  from  Mystic  Lake  Casino  in 
Prior  Lake. 

The  money  has  gone  toward  a community  center,  public  works  and  land 
purchases.  From  the  original  746  acres  the  government  returned  to  the 
Upper  Sioux  in  1938,  the  band  now  owns  1,250  acres  - some  of  it  purchased 
at  inflated  prices  because  local  farmers  know  the  band  wants  it. 

"We  have  needs  and  Shakopee  is  attuned  to  those  needs,"  Blue-Redner  said 
"Without  them,  we  wouldn't  have  a lot  of  the  development  we  have  today." 

The  Upper  Sioux  is  one  of  Yellow  Medicine  County's  largest  employers 
with  their  casino  - where  the  jobs  outnumber  band  members.  It  has  brought 
tourism  to  the  region,  and  the  band  is  working  with  state  and  local 
officials  to  create  a state  trail  along  the  river,  said  David  Smiglewski, 
mayor  of  nearby  Granite  Falls. 

The  Upper  Sioux  has  made  donations  to  local  police  and  treatment  centers 
and  helped  the  city  when  it  was  hit  by  floods  and  a tornado  in  recent 
years,  the  mayor  said. 

But  he  also  recognizes  the  Upper  Sioux's  success  has  been  modest 
compared  with  other  reservations. 

"Everybody  has  Prior  Lake  in  their  sights  with  big  checks  being  handed 
out;  that's  not  the  case  here.  It's  some  pretty  decent  jobs  and  a definite 
upgrade  in  the  standard  of  living  on  the  Upper  Sioux  Community, " 

Smiglewski  said. 

Like  many  other  bands,  the  Upper  Sioux  worry  about  maintaining  their 
culture.  Only  10  of  their  elders  remain  who  are  fluent  in  the  language  of 
the  Upper  Sioux,  the  youngest  in  her  70s. 

One  of  them,  74-year-old  Carolynn  Cavender  Schommer,  holds  weekly 
language  classes  that  attract  a handful  of  children  at  the  community 
center.  Surrounded  by  drawings  of  bison,  owl,  snake  and  turtle,  with  their 
Dakota  names,  Schommer  described  how  some  Dakota  words  cannot  be 
translated  into  English. 

"You  might  know  the  culture,  but  if  you  don't  know  the  language,  how  do 
you  understand  your  culture?"  she  said. 

Less  than  a decade  ago,  Dallas  Ross,  then-chairman  of  the  Upper  Sioux, 
told  the  Minnesota  Legislature  that  most  tribes  in  Minnesota  were 
struggling  with  inadequate  housing,  drinking  water  and  wastewater  systems. 

The  Upper  Sioux  have  come  a long  way,  but  they  have  far  to  go,  they  say. 

"We're  still  getting  acclimated  to  capitalism  and  we're  getting  better 
at  it,"  said  Blue-Redner,  who  was  elected  by  other  tribal  leaders  as 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  Council,  the  official  liaison 
between  tribal  and  state  governments. 

Like  many  bands  across  the  state,  the  Upper  Sioux  worry  that  the 
Legislature  may  open  the  gambling  market  to  others.  They're  working 
feverishly  to  acquire  land,  build  infrastructure,  provide  social  services 
and  map  future  development  in  preparation. 

"We've  got  to  diversify  to  ensure  the  future  of  the  tribe,"  Blue-Redner 
said.  "We're  mindful  of  the  fact  that  as  much  as  we  can  succeed,  we  can 
fail . " 
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Tribes  see  starting  own  telecoms  as  sovereignty  issue 
By  DIRK  LAMMERS,  Associated  Press  Writer 
May  27,  2004 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - If  tribes  want  decent  phone  and  Internet  service  on 
their  reservations,  they  should  either  start  their  own  telecommunications 
companies  or  establish  regulatory  commissions  to  oversee  them,  a panel  of 
American  Indian  leaders  said  Wednesday. 

D.D.  Williams,  president  of  the  National  Tribal  Telecommunications 
Association,  said  Indians  have  the  right  to  govern  their  own  people  as 
well  as  every  business  that  comes  onto  tribal  land. 

"To  tribal  leaders,  it's  another  sovereignty  point  that  we  must  step 
forward,"  said  Williams,  general  manager  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 
Telephone  Authority. 

The  discussion  came  during  the  opening  session  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  two-day  Indian  Telecommunications  Initiatives 
workshop  and  round-table  at  Rapid  City's  Rushmore  Civic  Center. 

The  FCC  also  was  in  town  for  a Wednesday  night  public  hearing  on  how 
local  broadcasters  are  serving  their  communities. 

During  his  keynote  address,  FCC  Commissioner  Jonathan  Adelstein  said 
many  tribal  lands  have  trouble  getting  into  the  analog  era  let  alone  the 
digital  age.  Fie  said  although  94  percent  of  U.S.  households  have  a 
telephone  line,  that  number  drops  to  67  percent  in  Indian  communities. 

"And  that's  not  right.  We  have  to  fix  that,"  said  Adelstein,  a Rapid 
City  native.  "We've  made  progress,  but  we  have  a long  way  to  go." 

Mark  White  Bull,  telecommunications  project  manager  for  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  tribe,  said  Standing  Rock  is  underserved  by  Verizon  Wireless, 
which  he  said  has  just  one  tower  to  cover  2.2  million  acres. 

"There's  hills  and  valleys  so  there's  a lot  of  dead  spots,"  White  Bull 
said.  "I  always  hear  that  commercial,  'Can  you  hear  me  now?'  Come  to 
Standing  Rock." 

The  tribe  has  had  to  address  other  issues  with  service  providers,  such 
as  customers  being  charged  long  distance  fees  for  calls  within  the 
reservation.  Standing  Rock  straddles  the  South  Dakota-North  Dakota  border. 

White  Bull  wants  the  tribe  to  start  its  own  company  because  others  don't 
understand  Indian  issues. 

"They  don't  know  how  they  think,"  he  said.  "They  don't  know  what  they 
want.  They  don't  know  what's  out  there." 

Vernon  lames,  CEO  and  general  manager  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Telecommunications  Utility,  said  his  tribe  began  pursuing  its  dream  of 
forming  its  own  telephone  company  in  the  early  1990s,  mostly  because  no 
one  else  would  provide  service. 

lames  said  requests  for  new  hookups  on  the  Arizona  reservation  drew 
estimates  of  $3,000  to  $6,000,  as  no  companies  would  invest  in  the 
inf rastructure  to  build  a network. 

By  1997  lames'  dream  became  reality,  and  San  Carlos  Apache  has  since 
grown  from  700  to  2,700  access  lines.  The  tribe  has  dial-up  Internet 
service  and  is  getting  ready  to  roll  out  high-speed  digital  subscriber 
line  (DSL). 

The  tribe's  investment  through  loans  has  been  about  $24  million. 

"It's  a utility  that's  very  capital  intensive,"  lames  said.  "There's  a 
lot  of  money  that  must  be  put  into  the  infrastructure. " 

Tony  Rogers,  executive  director  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  Utility 
Commission,  said  if  tribes  can't  start  their  own  companies,  they  should  at 
least  create  a commission  to  watch  over  the  ones  who  provide  service. 

Rosebud  is  served  by  four  telephone  companies,  and  Rogers  would  like  to 
see  an  arrangement  for  calls  between  the  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
reservations  to  be  classified  as  local. 

FCC  Chairman  Michael  Powell  was  scheduled  to  deliver  the  keynote  address, 
but  he  flew  back  to  Washington  Wednesday  morning  after  receiving  a call 
Tuesday  from  the  White  House. 

Dale  Snowden,  chief  of  the  FCC's  Consumer  and  Governmental  Affairs 
Bureau,  said  Powell  met  with  tribal  representatives  for  about  an  hour 
Tuesday  evening,  discussing  such  issues  as  companies'  use  of  universal 
access  fees  and  local  number  portability. 
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Gibbons  defends  Shoshone  claims  bill 
By  ADELLA  HARDING,  Staff  Writer 
May  25,  2004 

ELKO  - U.S.  Rep.  Dim  Gibbons,  R-Nev.,  said  Saturday  that  a claims  bill  h 
supports  for  Western  Shoshone  "is  merely  for  distribution  of  money.  The 
money  doesn't  do  any  good  sitting  in  the  bank." 

He  told  a handful  of  Western  Shoshone  and  Western  Shoshone  Defense 
Project  representatives  at  his  town  hall  meeting  that  the  Western  Shoshone 
can  still  seek  more  land  under  separate  legislation. 

"Nothing  stops  land  distribution.  We're  for  that,"  he  said. 

Gibbons  recently  announced  he  would  support  the  Western  Shoshone  claims 
bill  introduced  by  Sen.  Harry  Reid,  D-Nev.,  to  expedite  passage  in  the 
House,  rather  than  push  his  own  similar  bill. 

There  is  more  than  $143  million  to  be  distributed.  The  Senate  has 
already  approved  the  bill,  and  House  approval  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
a conference  committee  to  work  out  differences. 

"When  and  why  was  this  bill  decided  it  will  be  good  for  the  Western 
Shoshone?"  asked  Mary  Gibson,  who  sat  with  longtime  opponents  of  cash 
distribution  Mary  and  Carrie  Dann  of  Crescent  Valley. 

Gibbons  said  the  bill's  purpose  is  to  distribute  the  money  that  was  set 
aside  for  land  the  Western  Shoshone  lost,  and  he  said  he  introduced  his 
bill  and  now  supports  Reid's  bill  because  Western  Shoshone  people  came  to 
him  requesting  the  bill. 

"I  don't  have  a vested  interest.  It  won't  affect  me,"  he  said  at  the 
meeting  at  Elko  City  Hall  attended  by  roughly  50  people. 

Gibson  said  the  bill  doesn't  address  land  issues,  and  she  wondered  why 
people  such  as  herself  weren't  consulted. 

Gibbons  said  he  talked  to  a number  of  tribal  members,  and  the  House  held 
a hearing  on  the  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the  last  session,  also,  but 
didn't  make  it  through  the  House  before  adjournment. 

"There  were  a number  who  don't  want  to  distribute  the  money  and  want 
land  and  those  who  say  the  money  is  ours,"  he  said  regarding  the  testimony 

Those  who  want  the  cash  now  don't  want  to  wait  another  30  years  for  the 
Western  Shoshone  to  decide  which  sections  of  land  they  get,  the 
congressman  said. 

He  also  said  the  courts  decided  the  land  issue.  The  Indian  Claims 
Commission  set  aside  $26  million  in  1977  to  compensate  the  Western 
Shoshone  for  land.  The  money  has  grown  with  interest. 

Estimates  have  put  that  number  at  5,000  to  6,000  eligible  Western 
Shoshone,  which  means  they  would  receive  between  $24,000  and  $29,000. 

Dulie  Fishel  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project  asked  Gibbons  why 
his  office  didn't  tell  a delegation  of  tribal  leaders  in  Washington  about 
his  plan  to  support  the  Reid  bill  at  about  the  time  the  news  broke. 

Gibbons  said  he  hadn't  given  final  approval  to  the  letter  at  the  time 
the  leaders  were  in  his  office. 

He  also  told  the  Western  Shoshone  their  "emotional  arguments  are  sound 
within  your  beliefs,"  but  the  bill  is  about  cash  distribution,  not  land 
issues . 

Land  sales 

Also  Saturday,  Gibbons  said  in  an  interview  that  his  Northern  Nevada 
Development  Act  may  not  make  it  through  this  session  of  Congress,  but  he 
would  try  again  next  year  if  it  doesn't. 


"Hopefully  in  a nonpolitical  year,  we  can  have  dialogue,"  he  said  of  the 
bill  that  designates  land  for  Placer  Dome  Inc.  and  Graymont  Western  to 
purchase  from  the  federal  government,  with  future  royalties  attached  for 
minerals  extracted. 

Gibbons  said  his  bill  is  a form  of  mining  law  reform  that  other 
companies  are  interested  in  pursuing. 

"I  think  it  is  the  first  time  there  is  an  opportunity  to  modify  the  1872 
Mining  Law.  This  is  our  attempt  to  bring  about  what  everybody  sought,  an 
end  to  patenting  and  an  end  to  mining  without  royalties,"  Gibbons  said. 

"Everybody  is  saying  they  want  to  be  part  of  the  process,"  Gibbons  said. 

During  the  town  meeting,  Christopher  Sewall  of  the  Western  Shoshone 
Defense  Project  questioned  Gibbons  on  the  land  bill. 

Sewall  said  the  way  the  bill  reads,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  has 
already  determined  the  agency  is  willing  to  sell  the  roughly  100,000  acres. 

Gibbons  said  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  would  still  have  to 
follow  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  process  on  the  land  parcels 
before  they  are  put  up  for  sale,  and  Interior  hasn't  yet  made  a 
determination  on  the  land. 

The  congressman  also  said  that  the  bill  isn't  "blanket  coverage,"  and 
BLM  can  withhold  lands  that  have  historic  significance  or  cultural 
significance. 

The  land  in  question  involves  land  Placer  Dome  would  purchase  at  fair 
market  value  for  the  surface  rights  at  its  Cortez,  Bald  Mountain  and 
Getchell  operations  and  land  Graymont  Western  wants  near  West  Wendover. 

"Here  we  have  a bill  for  more  land  than  all  the  reservations,"  Sewall 
said . 
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Tribes:  Feds'  plan  for  Coos  Head  violates  law 
By  Andrew  Sirocchi,  Staff  Writer 
May  24,  2004 

The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Coos,  Lower  Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  Indians  are 
fuming  over  a General  Services  Administration  proposal  to  split  up  the 
former  Coos  Head  Air  National  Guard  station  into  parcels  and  deed  it  only 
a portion  of  the  now-unused  land. 

Tribal  Administrator  Frances  Somday  II  said  the  tribes  received 
communications  from  the  GSA  indicating  the  federal  agency  would  support 
granting  about  one-third  of  the  43-acre  property  to  the  tribes.  The  two- 
paragraph  memo  does  not  indicate  what  the  GSA  intends  to  do  with  the 
remainder  of  the  site  but  Somday  said  the  tribes,  which  entered  an 
application  to  have  the  entire  property  deeded  over,  believe  the  proposal 
conflicts  with  federal  laws. 

"It  probably  is  their  attempt  at  a compromise,"  said  Somday.  "Our 
position  is  if  they  can  support  (our)  proposal  then  it  should  be  a 
transfer  of  all  the  property." 

Somday  said  the  tribes  requested  a meeting  with  the  GSA  and  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  tribes'  sponsor,  in  order  to  determine  what 
basis  the  agency  used  for  making  its  determination.  The  BIA  did  not  return 
repeated  phone  calls  for  comment. 

GSA  Regional  Director  Bill  Du  Bray  said  that  after  reviewing  the  tribes' 
application,  it  appears  they  can  accomplish  their  goals  of  using  the 
property  for  education  and  historical  use  with  the  parcel  that  has  been 
offered.  He  said  the  only  thing  holding  up  the  transfer  is  a request  by 
the  tribes  to  have  the  property  deeded  at  no  cost. 


"Our  analysis  of  their  request,  of  what  they're  going  to  use  the 
property  for,  the  piece  of  land  ...  we've  offered  them,  we  feel  meets 
their  needs,"  Du  Bray  said. 

Located  near  the  Charleston  headlands,  the  43-acre  Coos  Head  property 
was  closed  by  the  Air  National  Guard  in  1996  and  has  been  coveted  for  its 
sweeping  vistas  of  the  Oregon  coastline.  In  2003,  several  groups  applied 
for  the  property,  which  is  being  disposed  of  by  the  federal  government. 

In  addition  to  the  tribes,  Coos  County,  the  South  Slough  National 
Estuarine  Interpretive  Center  and  the  Oregon  Coastal  Environments 
Awareness  Network  expressed  interest  in  the  property.  Du  Bray  said  GSA 
plans  on  beginning  discussions  for  the  disposal  of  the  remainder  of  the 
former  air  base. 

"We're  going  to  proceed  to  start  negotiations  with  the  county  for  the 
rest  of  the  property,"  Du  Bray  said. 

The  tribes  already  would  have  the  property  in  ownership  were  it  not  for 
a secretarial  error  on  the  part  of  the  BIA.  The  three-stage  disposal 
process  of  federal  property  requires  the  GSA  to  consider  federal  agency 
requests  before  all  others  and  the  tribes'  application  should  have  been  at 
the  top  of  the  list. 

The  tribes  had  worked  for  years  on  developing  a proposal  for  the  process 
and  submitted  it  to  the  BIA,  but  that  federal  agency  failed  to  mail  the 
tribes'  request  for  the  property  to  the  GSA  within  the  necessary  deadline. 
That  opened  up  the  surplus  phase  of  the  disposal,  when  the  property  became 
available  to  any  entity  that  could  garner  federal  sponsorship,  including 
Coos  County  and  the  Oregon  Coastal  Environments  Awareness  Network. 

The  tribes  sued,  hoping  to  force  the  federal  government  to  consider  the 
application  for  Coos  Head.  In  September  2003,  the  tribes'  lawsuit  was 
dismissed  after  the  GSA  consented  to  entertain  their  bid. 

Somday  said  the  tribes  believe  any  decision  to  parcel  out  the  property 
is  in  conflict  with  the  Indian  Self  Determination  Act  and  the  process  used 
for  relinquishing  excess  federal  property. 

He  said  the  tribes  believe  the  GSA  is  mandated  to  give  priority  to  other 
federal  agencies  who  have  requested  property  slated  for  excess,  in  this 
case,  the  tribes'  request  through  the  BIA. 

"The  excess  phase  is  to  provide  that  land  to  another  federal  agency  in 
need  of  it  so  that  the  federal  government  doesn't  need  to  spend  money  to 
get  that  property.  The  GSA  has  disregarded  that  requirement, " Somday  said. 

The  disposal  of  the  property  has  been  delayed,  partly  due  to  benzene 
that  leaked  from  underground  storage  tanks  owned  by  the  military  and 
contaminated  the  groundwater.  The  government  has  worked  for  several  years 
to  clean  up  the  spill  sites.  The  property  is  not  expected  to  be  cleared 
for  disposal  until  2006.  Documents  regarding  the  cleanup  indicate  the 
government  expects  to  clean  the  benzene  to  meet  air-quality  standards  but 
not  the  more  stringent  water-quality  regulations. 
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Ponca  Tribe  seeks  support  in  lawsuit 
May  26,  2004 

The  Ponca  Tribe  and  its  allies  met  Tuesday  with  the  state  secretary  of 
the  environment,  trying  to  convince  the  state  official  that  Continental 
Carbon  Co.  has  been  polluting  tribal  land  unchecked  for  years. 

Rick  Abraham,  a consultant  to  the  tribe  and  also  to  the  Paper  Allied- 
Industrial,  Chemical  and  Energy  Workers  International  Union,  said  the 
state  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  is  wrongly  taking  the  side  of 


the  company. 

The  tribe  and  the  union  together  filed  a lawsuit  against  Continental 
Carbon  last  year. 

The  litigants  claim  the  state  is  threatening  citizens'  rights  to  take 
polluters  to  court  under  federal  laws  such  as  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  Clean 
Water  Act. 

The  state  is  siding  with  Continental  Carbon  in  the  lawsuit.  In  an 
informal  legal  opinion,  an  assistant  state  attorney  general  said  the  law 
bars  the  kind  of  relief  requested  in  the  tribe's  lawsuit.  Specifically, 
the  state's  position  is  private  citizens  aren't  allowed  to  bring  the  type 
of  lawsuit  filed  in  this  case. 

The  tribe's  lawsuit  seeks  to  force  Continental  Carbon  to  stop  operations 
at  its  south  Ponca  City  plant  they  claim  leaves  black  soot  on  people's 
property. 

Miles  Tolbert,  state  secretary  of  the  environment,  said  the  litigants' 
complaints  against  the  state  will  not  help  their  lawsuit. 

"If  I can,  I would  recommend  you  focus  on  what  subsequently  needs  to  be 
done  out  there,"  Tolbert  said. 

The  tribe  and  its  supporters  say  the  company  --  which  makes  carbon  black, 
a substance  used  in  rubber  products  --  has  allowed  the  dust  to  blow  onto 
neighboring  property. 

"The  dust  turns  the  springs  black,  and  that  runs  off  into  the  river," 
said  Wally  Shatz,  who  has  lived  in  the  area  more  than  50  years.  "Someday 
it's  going  to  pollute  something  downstream." 

Shatz  talked  to  Tolbert  about  how  his  grandchildren  no  longer  visit, 
afraid  of  the  black  soot  that  covers  the  swing  set  and  trampoline  he 
bought  for  them. 

"I  have  a table  out  back  and  you  could  write  your  name  on  the  top  of  it 
in  the  dust,"  he  said. 
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Former  Cherokee  Chief  Still  Making  a Difference 

By  Dulie  Hubbard,  Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix  & Times-Democrat 

May  28,  2004 

Stilwell,  Okla.  (AP)  - She  just  returned  from  South  Africa  and  now  Wilma 
Mankiller  prepares  for  the  release  of  her  third  book  cataloguing  powerful 
native  women. 

Relaxing  in  her  modest  ranch-style  home,  wearing  intricate  beaded 
earrings  and  her  flip  flops,  Mankiller,  the  first  female  elected  principal 
chief  of  an  American  Indian  tribe,  says  she's  no  different  than  any  other. 

She  loves  to  cook,  even  collects  coffee  mugs. 

Although  her  name  was  the  million-dollar  question  on  "Who  Wants  to  be  a 
Millionaire,"  she's  just  a regular  woman,  she  says,  who  chose  to  speak  up 
for  her  people,  something  innate  in  everyone. 

"Every  single  person  has  leadership  ability,"  she  says.  "Some  step  up 
and  take  them.  Some  don't. 

"My  answer  was  to  step  up  and  lead." 

It  never  mattered  to  her  that  she  was  poor,  Cherokee  or  a female. 

Her  life  was  whatever  she  made  of  it.  And  she  chose  to  be  an  Indian 
chief. 

Under  her  reign  from  1985  to  1995,  more  Cherokees  registered  as  tribal 
members,  doubling  the  tribe's  size. 

She  started  gaming,  built  a million-dollar  lob  Corps  Center  for  Cherokee 
teens  to  learn  skills,  and  taught  her  people  to  care,  says  those  who  know 


hen . 

"They  thought  a woman  would  have  a hard  time  attaining  the  position/' 
said  Cherokee  elder  and  former  Cherokee  Deputy  Chief  John  Ketcher,  who 
served  as  the  second  in  command  under  Wilma  and  remembers  her  opposition. 

"With  her  administration,  she  brought  pride  in  being  Cherokee  back  to 
the  nation." 

Wilma  first  stood  out  as  a Cherokee  employee  when  she  helped  a small 
Cherokee  community  without  plumbing  build  a waterline,  Ketcher  said. 

"She  got  the  community  to  donate  sweat  equity,"  Ketcher  said.  "This  was 
a new  thing.  We  had  never  had  Cherokees  involved  in  that  way.  But  people 
had  the  will  to  get  out  there  and  get  their  hands  dirty.  They  built 
ditches,  whatever  they  could." 

Although  Mankiller  has  always  been  interested  in  politics  and  American 
Indian  issues,  she  initially  never  thought  she  would  run  the  second- 
largest  American  Indian  tribe. 

She  was  the  middle  child  of  11  kids,  who  grew  up  poor  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Ozarks  in  Adair  County. 

The  family  lived  on  her  grandfather's  original  160  acres  of  allotted 
Cherokee  land  off  Tenkiller  Lake  in  northeastern  Oklahoma. 

When  famine  struck  in  the  fall  of  1957,  the  Mankiller  family  became  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Relocation  Program,  a movement  to  find 
American  Indians  jobs  in  cities  like  New  York  City,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
and  Detroit. 

The  BIA  found  her  father  a job  in  an  assembly  line  rope  factory. 

"We  got  on  a train,  then  landed  in  downtown  San  Francisco,"  Mankiller 
says  of  her  life  at  10.  "It  was  like  landing  on  the  moon.  That  world  and 
our  world  could  not  have  been  more  different." 

She  was  a country  kid  with  an  Oklahoma  accent  and  brown  skin  living 
among  flush  toilets,  kids  on  roller  skates  and  big-city  attitudes,  she 
said . 

But  the  move  taught  her  to  overcome  and  have  a deeper  sense  of  self- 
identity. 

"The  move  caused  our  family  to  develop  a lot  of  resilience,"  Wilma  says. 
"Our  main  social  life  became  the  San  Francisco  Indian  Center." 

From  then  on  the  family  was  always  interested  in  tribal  issues. 

"My  dad  was  advocating  for  a health  center,"  she  said.  "We  were  always 
around  Native  people.  That's  how  I became  interested  in  Native  American 
issues . " 

It  was  only  inevitable  that  Wilma,  at  24,  and  her  brothers  and  sisters 
took  part  in  the  1969  occupation  of  Alcatraz  Island,  a sit-in  so  that 
American  Indians  could  speak  out  on  the  government's  abuse  of  treaty  and 
land  rights. 

"It  was  a watershed  moment  for  our  family  and  for  me,"  she  says  of  the 
turning  point.  "It  was  life  changing.  It  was  the  first  time  I saw  Native 
people  stand  up  and  say  we  will  hold  up  this  island  until  people  notice  us. 

"Before  that  I had  a lot  of  feelings  and  didn't  know  how  to  articulate 
them  or  frame  them.  And  I saw  a lot  of  people  felt  like  me." 

A little  later,  Wilma's  marriage  was  disintegrating.  By  then,  she  had 
two  daughters  and  was  volunteering  for  the  California  Pit  River  Tribe.  She 
also  had  tried  her  hand  at  social  work. 

"That's  when  I thought  about  coming  home,"  Wilma  says.  "I  didn't  have  a 
plan.  I had  no  job.  No  money.  No  car." 

When  she  returned  to  her  mother's  home,  she  started  out  working  at  a 
low-level  management  job  recruiting  Cherokee  kids  to  go  to  junior  college. 

On  a leave  of  absence  from  work,  she  drove  to  the  University  of  Arkansas 
one  day  for  her  graduate  classes  when  a car  emerged  from  a hill,  passing 
three  cars. 

The  car  hit  her  head  on. 

The  driver,  who  died  in  the  ambulance,  turned  out  to  be  one  of  Wilma's 
friends . 

The  accident  left  Wilma  clinging  to  life,  with  broken  ribs  and  the 
possibility  of  losing  her  leg. 

"It  was  a dark  time,"  she  says.  "I  had  survivor's  guilt." 


But  the  crash  also  inspired  her. 

"Before  the  accident  I had  a political  edge.  It  was  an  'us'  and  'them' 
view  of  the  world/'  she  says.  "After  the  accident,  it  made  me  different.  I 
had  a broader  view  of  things,  was  more  focused.  It  leveled  me." 

Still  on  crutches,  then  Principal  Chief  Ross  Swimmer  promoted  Wilma  to 
the  planning  department  and  eventually  community  development,  where  she 
worked  on  the  infamous  self-help  projects. 

There,  she  also  met  husband,  Charlie  Soap. 

In  1983,  Swimmer  asked  Wilma  to  be  his  running  mate. 

They  won. 

"We  revitalized  the  marshal  service,  contracted  with  the  BIA  for  health 
services,  rejuvenated  the  court  system,  proceeded  with  our  own  foster 
homes,  re-established  the  tax  commission  and  built  a lot  of  initiatives  of 
government,"  she  said  of  her  work  in  office. 

When  Swimmer  was  appointed  by  the  Reagan  administration  to  head  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Wilma  stepped  up  as  chief,  despite  the 
opposition . 

"I  never  thought  about  me  being  a woman,  or  the  first  one  in  the 
position,"  she  said.  "I  just  thought  about  doing  the  job." 

In  1985,  she  ran  on  her  own. 

She  won,  and  served  three  more  terms  as  chief. 

Since,  she's  fought  cancer  twice,  stomach  lymphoma  and  breast  cancer. 

She  also  had  a kidney  transplant. 

But  Wilma  hasn't  strayed  from  the  political  scene,  serving  on  the  boards 
for  the  Freedom  Forum  and  Ford  Foundation,  where  she  just  returned  as  a 
guest  speaker  in  South  Africa. 

She  still  lives  on  her  grandfather ' s original  allotment,  always 
evaluating  the  issues  of  the  American  Indian  people. 

At  58,  she  and  Charlie  are  helping  an  Indian  church  find  resources  for 
indoor  plumbing. 

"I  use  the  skills  the  creator  gave  me,"  she  says.  "And  I defined  for 
myself  what  it  means  to  be  a woman  in  all  its  complexity.  I was  never 
forced  into  a role  society  subscribed  for  me. 

"I  figured  out  that  role  for  myself." 
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Indian  Teacher  Shares  Tradition  Through  Art 
By  Anne  Wallace  Allen,  Associated  Press  Writer 
May  28,  2004 

Richford,  Vt.  (AP)  - Teacher  3udy  Dow  held  up  a bulky  plastic  package 
billed  as  a "Native  American  warrior  wig."  The  picture  on  the  front  showed 
some  black  hair  and  a ferocious-looking  man's  face. 

"At  Halloween,  do  you  see  people  dressed  up  as  Bosnians  or  Frenchmen?" 
asked  Dow,  who  collects  _ as  part  of  her  work  _ the  books,  toys,  and 
memorabilia  that  reinforce  stereotypes  about  American  Indians. 

"No,"  Dow  said.  "You  see  them  as  monsters,  cute  objects,  something  like 
that  ...  or  Native  Americans." 

Dow,  an  Abenaki  basketmaker  who  lives  in  Essex,  served  as  an  artist-in- 
residence at  the  Richford  Elementary  School  for  a week  this  spring.  She 
wants  to  correct  the  way  Indian  traditions  and  culture  are  perceived  in 
and  out  of  school,  but  her  work  brings  constant  reminders  of  how  difficult 
that  challenge  is. 

To  illustrate,  she  holds  up  a kit  she  bought  at  Wal-Mart  to  make  a dream 


catcher,  a popular  item  of  Indian  origin  that  has  become  a staple  at  craft 
fairs  and  gift  stores.  The  dream  catcher  is  sacred,  Dow  said  _ too  sacred 
to  be  sold  as  a kit  at  Wal-Mart  or  made  by  schoolchildren. 

"You'd  never  see  one  of  these  teachers  making  a popsicle-stick  crucifix 
or  a pipe-cleaner  menorah,"  she  said. 

On  school  visits,  Dow  carries  books,  toys  and  memorabilia  that  represent 
common  stereotypes  and  myths  regarding  Native  Americans. 

The  children's  books,  and  most  of  the  toys,  tend  to  show  Indians  as 
warriors.  Dow's  box  includes  plastic  knives  with  painted-on  blood,  bow- 
-and-arrow  sets  and  tomahawks  aplenty.  She  finds  the  latter  especially 
discouraging. 

"People  are  pulling  away  from  buying  their  kids  guns,  but  they  don't 
pull  away  from  buying  their  kids  tomahawks,"  Dow  said. 
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All-Indian  TV  channel  planned 
By  Deff  Commings 
Tribune  Reporter 
May  27,  2004 

Flarlan  McKosato  likens  his  quest  to  start  an  American  Indian  cable 
station  to  the  famous  first  line  in  "Field  of  Dreams." 

"I  keep  saying:  'If  you  build  it,  they  will  come,'  " said  McKosato,  38. 

And  come  they  will,  McKosato  is  certain,  to  a cable  and  satellite 
channel  filled  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week,  with  nothing  but 
American  Indian  programming. 

"People  are  starting  to  look  for  a specific  slice  of  our  (American 
Indian)  society,"  he  said. 

He's  so  certain  that  on  April  9 he  gave  up  his  nine-year  gig  as  host  of 
the  locally  produced  syndicated  radio  show  "Native  America  Calling"  to 
focus  on  getting  this  channel  into  the  homes  of  the  105  million  cable  and 
satellite  subscribers  in  the  United  States,  and  a few  more  around  the 
world . 

"If  we  get  the  European  market,  we  think  that's  going  to  bust  it  loose 
because  of  the  interest  they  have  in  Native  American  history,"  he  said. 

After  some  fairly  quiet  planning  and  number  crunching,  McKosato  and 
business  partner  Kelly  Wade  are  ready  to  ask  for  the  money  needed  for 
capital  expenses  and  programming  expenditures.  The  initial  amount  will  be 
$2.8  million  - and  that's  just  to  get  an  office  and  a staff,  and  fund  the 
research  and  development  stage  of  the  First  Americans  Cable  Entertainment 
System,  or  FACES. 

But  once  the  station  is  ready  to  roll  - sometime  in  2007,  McKosato  says 
- the  investment  capital  will  soar  to  about  $60  million,  pretty  normal  for 
running  a new  cable  station. 

The  idea  to  create  FACES  wasn't  the  result  of  a late-night  brainstorm  or 
desire  for  a midlife  career  change.  McKosato,  a member  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
tribe  in  Oklahoma,  has  been  analyzing  the  numbers  for  more  than  five  years, 
waiting  for  the  best  time  to  pounce  on  a cable  market  that's  specializing 
in  niche  programming. 

"I  think  they  (TV  viewers)  are  looking  for  something  different  that's 
also  entertaining,"  McKosato  said  Wednesday.  "If  (Home  & Garden 
Television)  can  be  successful,  I think  a Native  American  channel  has  a 
chance. " 

Add  in  the  popular  reception  of  American  Indian  programming  on  the 


broadcast  networks  ("Dreamkeepers, " Tony  Hillerman's  "Skinwalkers"),  and 
McKosato  is  fairly  confident  FACES  will  find  an  audience,  not  only  among 
the  American  Indian  population,  but  the  white,  black,  Asian  and  Hispanic 
population . 

"Even  if  every  Native  American  watched,  it  wouldn't  be  enough  to  keep  us 
going,"  said  McKosato.  "We're  hoping  to  get  those  who  have  long  been 
entertained  by  Native  American  culture." 

In  the  ensuing  months,  McKosato  and  Wade  will  focus  on  four  areas  of 
development : 

Programming  acquisition.  Not  only  will  FACES  show  the  many  feature  films 
dealing  with  American  Indian  issues  (such  as  "Little  Big  Man"  and  "Smoke 
Signals"),  but  McKosato  is  hoping  to  start  a shopping  show  and  produce 
some  original  shows  for  the  station. 

"There's  a lot  more  (American  Indian  programming)  out  there  than  people 
realize,"  he  said. 

Distribution  planning.  Until  FACES  gets  a cable  and/or  satellite 
distributor,  McKosato  says  "we're  just  some  local  show  on  public  access." 
He's  gunning  for  distribution  on  cable  giant  Comcast  and  working  his  way 
down  from  there. 

"If  we  get  Comcast,  then  all  the  others  will  hopefully  fall  in  line,"  he 
said . 

Advertising.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Anheuser-Busch  are  just  two  of  the 
corporations  McKosato  hopes  to  lure  to  his  station.  He  doesn't  want 
companies  that  gear  their  products  specifically  to  the  American  Indian 
market.  Since  FACES  will  be  a channel  for  all  ethnic  groups,  McKosato  will 
go  for  the  advertisers  that  make  products  for  the  mass  public. 

Venture  capital.  That's  the  cool-sounding  phrase  that  translates  to  "$60 
million,"  used  to  acquire  talent  for  original  programming,  get  rights  to 
air  existing  programming  and  other  expenses  that  a round-the-clock  cable 
channel  needs. 

Once  the  channel  gets  on  the  air,  McKosato  said,  he  hopes  Ward,  as  vice 
president,  and  the  rest  of  the  staff  can  handle  most  of  the  duties  while 
McKosato  focuses  on  producing  original  programs. 

One  of  those  could  be  a television  version  of  "Native  America  Calling," 
he  said. 

"It  could  be  produced  on  television,"  he  said,  "a  la  ' Larry  King  Live.'" 
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Inuit  naming  project  to  go  online 
May  25  2004 

OTTAWA  - Library  and  Archives  Canada  is  preparing  to  launch  a website  to 
help  identify  Inuit  in  hundreds  of  photographs,  some  of  which  are  up  to  80 
years  old. 

It's  the  latest  stage  of  a project  launched  in  2001  by  the  federal  and 
Nunavut  governments  to  put  names  to  faces  in  photographs  stored  at  the 
Library  and  Archives  Canada  building  in  Ottawa. 

"It  was  offending  to  have  Inuit  pictures  whose  [subjects]  were  not 
identified,"  said  Peter  Irniq,  the  commissioner  of  Nunavut. 

He  said  it's  important  that  "Project  Naming"  happens  now  while  the 
knowledge  may  still  be  around. 

To  identify  the  people  in  the  images,  young  Inuit  have  travelled  around 
Nunavut  showing  the  photos  to  elders. 

Tommy  Akulukjuk,  21,  brought  40  photos  to  Pangnirtung  last  Christmas  and 
discovered  someone  close  to  him. 


"My  dad  just  said  that  they  were  related/'  said  Akulukjuk.  "So  I asked, 
'How  were  you  related?'  And  my  dad  goes,  'He  was  your  grandpa!' 

"For  me  it  has  created  friendships  and  bonds  with  family." 

While  names  have  been  attached  to  hundreds  of  photographs,  the  archive 
still  has  more  than  a thousand  photos  of  Inuit  that  have  yet  to  be 
identified . 
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Exploration  application  worries  Deh  Cho 
May  31  2004 

YELLOWKNIFE  - People  in  the  Deh  Cho  region  of  the  N.W.T.  say  they  are 
prepared  to  fight  to  protect  Edehzie,  also  known  as  the  Horn  Plateau. 

The  area  was  given  interim  protection  two  years  ago  while  the  Deh  Cho 
First  Nations  negotiated  their  land  claim  and  self-government  agreement. 

But  an  Alberta  woman  applied  to  explore  for  minerals,  oil  and  gas  in  the 
traditional  hunting  ground  before  the  protection  was  in  place. 

The  Mackenzie  Valley  Land  and  Water  Board  is  now  considering  that 
application . 

The  chief  of  Fort  Providence,  Berna  Landry,  is  one  of  the  local  leaders 
who  opposes  the  exploration  permit. 

Landry  is  upset  that  fuel  and  equipment  are  already  being  stored  in  the 
area . 

"There's  a lot  of  game,  good  water,  lots  of  fish,  lots  of  berries,"  said 
Landry. 

"It's  a beautiful  place  up  there." 

Herb  Norwegian,  the  grand  chief  of  the  Deh  Cho  First  Nations,  said  he 
will  let  that  review  process  run  its  course. 

"Of  course  if  they  get  their  land  use  permit  approved,  well  then  it 
becomes  pretty  difficult  for  them  because  then  we  would  just  kick  it  up  a 
notch,"  said  Norwegian. 

"There  are  other  things  that  we  can  do  and  we  want  to  play  by  the  rules. 
Other  people  have  opposed  the  application,  including  the  chiefs  of  Fort 
Providence  and  Wrigley. 

The  Mackenzie  Valley  Land  and  Water  board  will  meet  this  week  to  discuss 
the  land  use  application. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Treaty  3 selection  process  begins  Wednesday 

By  Mike  Aiken 

Miner  and  News  Staff 

May  26,  2004 

The  drama  surrounding  Treaty  3 leadership  will  open  a new  chapter 
Wednesday,  as  chiefs  and  councillors  from  28  First  Nations  gather  for  a 


traditional  selection  process  on  Pow  Wow  Island. 

Grand  chief  Leon  Dourdain's  term  in  office  appeared  to  be  cut  short  by 
delegates  to  last  month's  National  Assembly. 

However,  Dourdain  continued  to  act  as  head  of  the  nation  during  a visit 
to  Ottawa,  and  he  recently  sent  a letter  directly  to  members  asking  for  an 
opportunity  to  continue  working  towards  his  vision  of  a more  independent 
and  sovereign  Ojibway  nation. 

The  grand  chief  was  selected  for  a second  consecutive  term  in  office 
last  October,  but  members  questioned  his  ability  to  govern  as  personal 
issues  mounted. 

Dourdain's  first  term  was  marred  by  a challenge  from  First  Nations  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  treaty  area,  who  focused  on  a personal  loan 
granted  to  him  by  Treaty  3. 

His  second  term  has  been  clouded  by  two  criminal  charges  against  him  - a 
conviction  for  impaired  driving  for  which  he  is  to  be  sentenced  in  Dune 
and  a charge  of  sexual  assault  now  before  the  courts. 

Fort  Frances  area  chiefs  are  also  upset  by  his  handling  of  land  claims, 
which  resulted  in  member  First  Nations  squaring  off  in  court. 

During  last  month's  National  Assembly,  leadership  candidates  emerged 
from  the  shadows  to  offer  their  services  such  as:  former  Wauzhushk  Onigum 
chief  George  Kakeway,  as  well  as  former  grand  chiefs  Peter  Kelly,  Francis 
Kavanaugh  and  Eli  Mandamin. 

Pauline  Big  George  of  Big  Island  ran  last  fall  and  has  also  been 
mentioned  as  a possible  successor. 

There  is  always  a certain  amount  of  mystery  surrounding  the  process, 
since  candidates  must  be  nominated  on  the  morning  of  the  event. 

Until  then,  it  isn't  known  exactly  who  will  run  or  how  long  the 
proceedings  will  last. 

Last  October,  there  was  a total  of  six  candidates.  After  elders 
constructed  the  traditional  circle  and  blessed  it,  eligible  delegates  were 
allowed  to  enter  and  show  their  support  by  literally  lining  up  behind 
their  favourite  entry. 

In  a process  similar  to  convention  balloting,  the  last-place  candidate 
dropped  off  and  their  delegates  dispersed  to  support  others,  until  only 
one  emerged  victorious. 

In  the  end,  115  of  130  eligible  leaders  cast  their  vote,  with  Dourdain 
winning  by  a 66  to  49  margin  over  George  Kakeway. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 
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Quebec  minister's  comments  spark  outrage 
Canadian  Press 

Quebec  - A Mohawk  chief  and  opposition  politicians  expressed  outrage 
Tuesday  after  a provincial  minister  said  aboriginals  were  more 
violent  than  the  rest  of  Canadian  society. 

Public  Security  Minister  Dacques  Chagnon  made  the  comments  in  the 
legislature  during  remarks  about  the  embattled  Mohawk  community  of 
Kanesatake,  west  of  Montreal,  which  is  embroiled  in  a tense  policing 
dispute. 

"I  don't  think  it's  a secret  to  anyone  that  in  aboriginal  societies 
and  in  Kanesatake  society,  there  is  a level  of  violence  that  is  not 
found  elsewhere,"  the  minister  said  during  Question  Period. 

The  minister  made  similar  comments  in  an  interview  published  Tuesday 
in  Le  Dournal  de  Montreal  in  which  he  said  Kanesatake  is  "a  much  more 
violent  community  then  the  rest  of  society." 

Mr.  Chagnon  also  told  the  newspaper  that  "when  a crow  flies  by  [in 
Kanesatake]  and  someone  isn't  happy,  they  pull  out  their  12  [gauge 
shotgun]  and  fire  at  the  crow.  We  don't  see  that  anywhere  else." 


Mr.  Chagnon  refused  opposition  demands  for  an  apology,  saying  his 
comments  were  based  on  facts. 

Kanesatake  was  the  scene  of  a 1990  land-claims  standoff  where  armed 
warriors  confronted  provincial  police  and  an  officer  was  shot  and 
killed . 

Grand  Chief  lames  Gabriel,  who  was  forced  out  of  the  settlement  in 
lanuary  when  his  house  was  torched  by  dissidents,  said  he  was 
insulted  by  the  minister's  comments. 

"He's  treating  us  like  savages  by  saying  that  we're  more  violent  than 
the  rest  of  Canada,"  Mr.  Gabriel  said  in  an  interview  with  Radio- 
Canada,  the  French-language  service  of  the  CBC. 

"If  the  public  security  minister .. .doesn 't  support  us  in  our  efforts 
to  allow  Mohawk  police  to  enter  [Kanesatake],  there  will  be  civil 
disorder . " 

Earlier  this  month,  masked  protesters  wearing  army  fatigues  hurled 
stones  and  other  objects  at  recently-appointed  Mohawk  officers  trying 
to  enter  Kanesatake. 

Mr.  Gabriel  has  been  governing  in  exile  since  his  house  was  torched 
during  a standoff  in  the  community  last  lanuary  that  was  touched  off 
when  he  brought  in  50  aboriginal  police  officers  to  crack  down  on 
organized  crime. 

The  Mohawk  officers  have  yet  to  begin  their  patrols,  and  provincial 
officers  have  been  policing  the  community  in  the  interim. 

Action  de ' mocratique  du  Que'bec  Leader  Mario  Dumont  said  Tuesday  he  was 
shocked  by  Mr.  Chagnon ' s comments  and  called  for  Premier  lean  Charest 
to  fire  him. 

"These  are  preposterous  and  irresponsible  comments,"  said  Mr.  Dumont, 
adding  Mr.  Chagnon 's  handling  of  the  policing  dispute  was  a "comedy 
of  errors." 

Parti  Que'be'cois  critic  Ste'phane  Be'dard  said  Mr.  Chagnon's  comments 
were  a "crude  error"  that  would  only  inflame  an  already  tense 
situation . 

The  minister  has  taken  heat  from  natives  and  political  adversaries 
during  the  five-month  dispute. 

Earlier  this  month,  he  announced  that  a joint  force  of  the  RCMP, 
provincial  and  Mohawk  police  would  begin  patrolling  Kanesatake,  but 
Mr.  Gabriel  quickly  denied  the  announcement  after  dissidents  warned 
of  violence. 
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Motion  to  enforce  filed  in  Peltier's  lawsuit  against  editor  Paul  DeMain 

In  a lawsuit  filed  over  one  year  ago,  a settlement  agreement  was 
filed  today  with  the  Eighth  U.S.  District  Court  of  Claims  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  between  Native  American  activist  and  political 
prisoner  Leonard  Peltier  and  Paul  DeMain,  editor  of  News  From  Indian 
Country. 

A member  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM),  Peltier  was  charged 
for  the  Dune  26,  1975,  shooting  deaths  of  two  agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota.  Peltier,  who  still  maintains  his  innocence,  was  convicted 
of  the  killings  in  1977  and  sentenced  to  two  consecutive  life  terms.  He 
is  currently  imprisoned  at  the  United  States  penitentiary  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

"Statements  were  authored  by  DeMain  that  were  false,  defamatory,  and 
malicious.  They  were  then  circulated  by  DeMain 's  newspaper  with 
reckless  disregard  and  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  false," 
explained  Barry  Bachrach,  Peltier's  attorney.  "DeMain  stated,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  Mr.  Peltier  was  guilty  of  shooting  the  two  FBI 


agents  when  the  government  itself  has  repeatedly  admitted  that  it  did 
not  and  cannot  prove  that  Mr.  Peltier  shot  the  agents/'  Bachrach  added. 
"DeMain  also  has  implied  Peltier's  involvement  in  the  Pine  Ridge  murder 
of  fellow  AIM  member  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash  in  1976." 

According  to  Bachrach,  DeMain  had  avoided  giving  a deposition  for 
several  months.  Dust  before  a deposition  was  finally  to  take  place,  on 
or  about  April  9,  2004,  the  two  parties  began  settlement  negotiations. 
With  nothing  further  to  negotiate,  an  agreement  was  reached  on  April 
16th. 

DeMain  himself  proposed  that  he  issue  a statement  that  affirms  that: 

1.  "there  has  been  widespread  misconduct  in  the  judicial  system 
historically  in  cases  involving  Native  Americans; 

2.  Leonard  Peltier  did  not  receive  a fair  trial; 

3.  he  is  entitled  to  one; 

4.  there  have  been  numerous  instances  of  questionable  conduct  by  the 
FBI  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies  in  connection  with  the 
prosecution  of  Native  Americans  in  this  country; 

5.  the  legal/social/political  environment  prevailing  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  during  the  1970s  could  be  legitimately  compared  to  a 

'war  zone ' ; [and] 

6.  he  [DeMain]  neither  believes  nor  feels  that  Mr.  Peltier  ordered,  or 
was  capable  of  ordering,  the  death  of  Ms.  Pictou-Aquash,  nor  does 
he  believe  according  to  the  evidence  and  testimony  he  now  has,  that 
Mr.  Peltier  had  any  involvement  in  her  death." 

In  exchange,  Peltier  agreed  to  dismiss  with  prejudice  his  lawsuit 
against  DeMain. 

However,  to  date,  DeMain  has  not  issued  his  statement.  With  the 
exception  of  a call  from  DeMain 's  attorney  indicating  only  a brief 
delay,  Demain  and  his  attorney  have  not  answered  Bachrach 's  telephone 
calls.  Therefore,  a motion  to  enforce  performance  of  the  settlement 
agreement  was  filed  with  the  court. 

Leonard  Peltier's  case  has  been  the  topic  of  several  books  - In  the 
Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse  by  renowned  writer  Peter  Matthiessen,  for  example 
- and  documentaries,  most  notably  Incident  at  Oglala  produced  by  Robert 
Redford.  Amnesty  International,  convinced  that  he  did  not  receive  a 
fair  trial  and  will  not  receive  fair  consideration  for  parole  or 
executive  clemency,  has  called  for  Peltier's  immediate  and  unconditional 
release.  Leonard  Peltier,  noted  for  his  continuing  activism  and 
humanitarian  works,  also  was  recently  nominated  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize . 

"Dustice  is  possible  for  both  Anna  Mae  and  Leonard  Peltier,  but 
justice  won't  be  done  in  either  case  by  people  falsely  pointing  fingers 
of  blame.  Leonard's  only  concern  is  for  the  truth,  which  is  why 
monetary  damages  are  not  a part  of  this  settlement.  We  believe  that 
Anna  Mae's  murder  was  the  direct  result  of  FBI  misconduct  on  Pine  Ridge 
during  the  1970s . " 
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Leonard  Peltier  #89637-132 
USP- Leavenworth 
PO  Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66048-1000 


May  6,  2004 


Hello  friends  and  supporters. 

As  I sit  here  writing  and  rewriting  this  response  to  the  Supreme  Court 
denial  of  my  appeal,  I can't  help  but  remember  you,  my  supporters,  friends 
and  allies. 

Many  people  have  come  and  gone  in  my  life,  some  I may  never  see  again  in 
this  lifetime  and  some  have  left  and  come  back  again.  I have  come  to 
recognize  that  true  relatives  aren't  always  related  by  the  blood  that 
flows  in  your  veins,  but  by  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears  that  is  given  for 
the  common  good  of  all. 

It  is  never  easy  to  deal  with  these  setbacks  and  as  you  get  older  and 
the  realities  of  mortality  set  in,  time  becomes  increasingly  important.  It 
goes  so  exceeding  slow  waiting  for  justice  and  so  fast  when  you  look  at 
what's  left. 

From  inside  this  prison  I have  done  my  best  to  help  raise  my  kids  and 
grandkids  and  yet  maintain  a level  of  commitment  to  raising  awareness  to 
the  plight  of  my  people  and  all  Indigenous  Peoples  who  face  on  a daily 
basis  the  cruel  realties  of  a technological  world  where  might  makes  right 
and  morality  be  damned. 

I want  you  to  know  that  whether  we  win  this  battle  for  me  or  not,  you  my 
relatives  have  my  heart  always.  I am  almost  60  years  old,  but  I'll  tell 
you  now  the  oppressors  will  know  we're  here.  They'll  know  they  are 
challenged  at  every  turn.  Sometimes  it's  not  up  to  us  to  decide  whether  we 
are  winning  or  losing;  it  rests  within  the  will  of  the  Creator.  What  is  up 
to  us  is  our  will  to  continue  the  battle.  The  battle  will  never  be  over  so 
long  as  one  person  is  a victim  of  this  oppressive,  exploitive  mind-set 
that  has  engulfed  so  much  of  the  world. 

I'm  a realist;  I know  that  I'm  not  the  cause;  I'm  only  a focal  point  of 
the  cause.  The  cause  is  the  cause  of  all,  and  with  the  latest  turmoil  in 
government  you  will  soon  become  acutely  aware  of  the  ramifications  of 
these  illegal  decisions  in  Washington  for  as  they  have  done  to  me,  they'll 
do  to  others  and  have  done  to  others.  There  are  other  prisoners  that  you 
haven't  heard  of  because  the  misdeeds  of  the  FBI  and  other  governmental 
entities  aren't  as  well  documented.  This  government  has  literally  passed 
retroactive  laws  that  have  prevented  the  legal  release  of  myself  and 
others,  but  I also  want  you  to  know  that  we  have  other  strategies  that  we 
are  working  on.  We  have  a Habeas  Corpus  filed  in  Washington  that  will  soon 
be  in  litigation  regarding  these  constitutional  violations. 

I want  to  encourage  you  to  help  in  whatever  way  that  you  can.  We  need 
funds  for  the  preparation  of  legal  briefs,  legal  research,  filing  fees, 
attorneys  and  travel  expenses  as  well  as  for  the  ongoing  cost  of 
maintaining  our  committee  and  info  center. 

Those  that  can't  contribute  on  a monetary  basis  can  pass  out  pamphlets, 
hold  meetings,  and  help  the  staff  organize  events.  Any  and  all  help  is  so 
much  appreciated. 

My  relatives  - stay  strong  and  remember:  for  the  sickness  of  the  world, 
we  are  the  antidote. 

In  The  Spirit  Of  Crazy  Horse, 

Mitakuye  Oyasin 
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American  Indian  Inmate  Freed  From  3ail 
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LOS  ANGELES  - A federal  appeals  court  has  ordered  the  release  of  an 


American  Indian  prison  inmate  whose  sentence  was  extended  because  he 
refused  to  cut  his  hair. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  sided  with  Billy  Soza  Warsoldier,  a 
member  of  the  Cahuilla  tribe,  whose  faith  prohibits  him  from  cutting  his 
hair  except  if  someone  in  his  family  dies,  said  Ben  Wizner  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  (news  - web  sites),  which  sued  the  Department  of 
Corrections  on  the  inmate's  behalf. 

"We're  very  gratified  by  the  court's  decision,"  Wizner  said  Wednesday. 
"Delaying  Mr.  Warsoldier's  release  for  even  one  day  as  punishment  for  his 
adherence  to  his  faith  was  a gross  violation  of  his  rights." 

Warsoldier,  55,  who  was  serving  a 19-month  sentence  for  drunken  driving, 
55,  had  challenged  the  grooming  policy  at  Adelanto  Community  Correctional 
Facility  by  refusing  to  comply  with  a rule  restricting  hair  length  on  male 
inmates  to  3 inches. 

Since  1971,  Warsoldier  has  cut  his  hair  just  once  - when  his  father  died 
in  1980. 

Warsoldier  had  been  scheduled  for  release  May  21  but  was  given 
additional  time  after  a lower  court  ruled  he  was  violating  the  grooming 
policy. 
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Sub j : URGENT  medical  issue:  Call  for  Action  - Dustin  Wing 

From  Dusticenetwork@if ranee . com  - URGENT  CALL  FOR  ACTION  - 

May  26th  2004 

Greetings, 

We  need  your  active  support  to  put  an  end  to  another  appalling  case  of 
medical  neglect,  against  the  Chairman  of  the  Prayer  Warriors  (the  Native 
American  circle  at  Montana  State  Prison).  Please  take  a few  minutes  of 
your  time  to  save  a life. 

Dustin  Wing,  AO  # 12082  is  in  need  of  immediate  medical  attention.  He 
has  had  a hernia  growth  for  over  three  years  in  the  stomach  area.  It  is 
infected  causing  the  skin  to  break  open.  From  this  open  wound  there  is 
drainage,  puss. 

He  also  has  Hepatitis  very  bad.  This  additional  health  condition 
prevents  him  from  eating.  His  normally  yellow  skin  tone  is  now  very  pale. 
He  is  also  an  elder  which  adds  to  his  risks. 

The  prison  refuses  to  assist  him  medically.  His  stomach  is  swollen  to 
the  size  of  a football  right  in  front.  Dr.  Goldstein,  a physician  who  saw 
Mr.  Wing  a while  back,  was  upset  because  the  prison  could  have  done 
something  a long  time  ago. 

Dustin's  condition  has  been  at  this  stage  for  2 days  now  and  it  seems  to 
now  be  a life  threatening  stage.  He  needs  immediate  and  proper  medical 
attention.  To  allow  anyone  to  endure  a condition  like  this  without 
treatment  is  inhumane,  and  as  anyone  can  easily  see... life  threatening. 


Points  to  include  when  writing  to  the  officials  listed  below: 

- Mr.  Dustin  Wing,  incarcerated  at  Montana  State  Prison,  has  had 
concerning  health  problems  but  is  not  getting  adequate  medical  care.  This 
elder  is  in  need  of  immediate  medical  attention. 

- He  has  had  a hernia  growth  for  over  three  years  in  the  stomach  area.  It 
is  infected  causing  the  skin  to  break  open.  From  this  open  wound  there  is 
drainage,  puss.  His  stomach  is  swollen  to  the  size  of  a football  right  in 
front.  He  has  Hepatitis  and  his  current  problem  is  preventing  him  from 
eating. 

- Because  of  the  medical  neglect,  his  condition  has  worsened.  Dr. 
Goldstein,  a physician  who  saw  Mr.  Wing  a while  back,  was  upset  because 
the  prison  could  have  done  something  a long  time  ago. 


- Mr.  Wing  needs  immediate  and  appropriate  medical  care.  It  is  an 


emergency,  a life  threatening  situation. 


- Please  request  that  Mr.  Wing  be  seen  by  a specialist  and  receives  proper 
treatment  without  further  delay. 

Please  contact  the  prison  officials  as  soon  as  possible. 

==>  Important:  Please  do  NOT  forward  the  entire  message  to  the  officials, 
OR  use  our  email  address  when  emailing  them. 

Please  copy  and  paste  your  personal  letter  into  new  emails.  <== 

If  you  wish,  you  can  send  us  a copy  separately  at 
justicenetwork@ifrance.com  . Thank  you. 

Contact  Information:  Please  write  to: 

Bill  Slaughter,  Director  of  Corrections 

twa  rd@st  ate . mt . u s 

Warden  Mike  Mahoney 

mmahoney@state . mt . us 

Associate  Warden  Myron  Beeson 

mbeeson@state . mt . us 

You  can  also  send  a copy  of  your  email  to  the  following 
MT  senators/legislators: 

Derry  O'Neil,  oneil@in-tch.com 
Arlene  Becker,  arlene_becker@yahoo.com 
Dames  Corson,  james_corson@baucus.senate.gov 
Sue  Dickenson,  SUEDICKENSON@YAHOO.COM 
Carol  Duneau,  CSDUNEAU@3RIVERS.NET 
Tim  Callahan,  intic@sofast.net 
Doey  Dayne,  jayne57@hotmail.com 
Tim  Dowell,  timjdowell@hotmail.com 

MT  Reporter  Eric  Newhouse,  ENEWHOUS@ad.gannett.com 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  ASSISTANCE  AND  SUPPORT  - 

PLEASE  CONTACT  US  IF  YOU  RECEIVE  A RESPONSE  FROM  THE  OFFICIALS 


Date:  Wednesday,  May  26,  2004  6:37  AM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : URGENT  medical  issue:  Call  for  Action  - Dustin  Wing 
Please  forward 

From  Dusticenetwork  Update  on  Dustin  Wing  5/27-28: 

Please  continue  to  write  letters  to  save  Mr.  Wing's  life.  There  has  been 
no  change,  except  the  worsening  of  Dustin  Wing's  condition. 

He  is  in  severe  pain,  has  very  little  energy  and  his  wound  is  getting 

worse  and  He  STILL  has  not  received  any  medical  care! 

It  seems  the  administration  does  not  care  that  Mr.  Wing  is  being  treated 
inhumanely,  or  that  he  is  deliberately  being  abused...  there  must  be 
attorneys  out  there  that  could  make  them  care  about  the  liability  factors 
in  medical  negligence. 

There  is  a very  good  chance  that  Mr.  Wing  is  being  denied  treatment 
because  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Prayer  Warriors,  and  because  of  all  he  has 
tried  to  do  for  the  Prayer  Warriors.  He  has  done  a lot  to  get  things  as 
they  should  be  for  the  Sweat  Lodge.  We  were  told  that  he  never  asks  for 
help,  but  he  is  fighting  for  his  life  right  now  and  needs  our  help 
urgently. 

Besides  writing  to  the  officials  and  contacts  listed,  you  can  also  call 
the  prison  and  the  Department  of  Corrections.  Please  complain  about  this 
case  of  medical  neglect  and  request  that  Mr.  Dustin  Wing  be  immediately 
given  appropriate  medical  care,  before  it  is  too  late...  ! 

Previous  Update,  and  points  to  incude  in  your  complaint: 


- Mr.  Dustin  Wing,  AO  # 12082,  incarcerated  at  Montana  State  Prison,  has 
had  concerning  health  problems  but  is  not  getting  adequate  medical  care. 
This  elder  is  in  need  of  immediate  medical  attention  and  it  has  been 
denied  to  him. 

- He  has  had  a hernia  growth  for  over  three  years  in  the  stomach  area.  It 
is  infected  causing  the  skin  to  break  open.  From  this  open  wound  there  is 
drainage,  puss.  His  stomach  is  swollen  to  the  size  of  a football  right  in 
front.  He  has  Hepatitis  and  his  current  problem  is  preventing  him  from 
eating. 

Mr.  Wing  is  starting  to  get  a hole  going  into  his  stomach.  The  wound  is 
even  more  infected  now  and  when  the  bandage  is  being  changed,  you  can  see 
that  the  infection  is  going  deeper.  It  hurts  too  much  to  change  the 
bandage  anymore. 

- Because  of  the  medical  neglect,  his  condition  has  worsened.  Dr. 
Goldstein,  a physician  who  saw  Mr.  Wing  a while  back,  was  upset  because 
the  prison  could  have  done  something  a long  time  ago. 

- Mr.  Wing  needs  immediate  and  appropriate  medical  care.  It  is  an 
emergency,  a life  threatening  situation. 

- Please  request  that  Mr.  Wing  be  seen  by  a specialist  and  receives  proper 
treatment  without  further  delay. 

Please  contact  the  prison  officials  today,  as  early  as  possible. 

(addresses  and  phone  numbers  are  in  the  original  message  above) 

==>  Important:  Please  do  NOT  forward  the  entire  message  to  the  officials, 
OR  use  our  email  address  when  emailing  them. 

Please  copy  and  paste  your  personal  letter  into  new  emails.  <== 

If  you  wish,  you  can  send  us  a copy  separately  at 
justicenetwork@ifrance.com  . Thank  you. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  ASSISTANCE  AND  SUPPORT  - 

PLEASE  CONTACT  US  IF  YOU  RECEIVE  A RESPONSE  FROM  THE  OFFICIALS 


Date:  Thursday,  May  27,  2004  4:23  AM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : URGENT  UPDATE  medical  issue:  Call  for  Action  - Dustin  Wing 

From  Dusticenetwork  URGENT  Please  help 
Update  on  Dustin  Wing: 

We  were  just  told  that  Mr.  Wing  is  starting  to  get  a hole  going  into  his  stomach.  The  wound  is 
even  more  infected  now  and  when  the  bandage  is  being  changed,  you  can  see  that  the  infection  is 
going  deeper.  It  has  gotten  to  the  point  that  it  hurts  too  much  to  change  the  bandage  anymore  . 

Mr.  Wing,  Chairman  of  the  High-Side  Prayer  Warriors,  has  been  fighting  for  the  religious  rights 
for  the  Native  Americans  at  MSP.  He  has  done  a lot  to  get  things  as  they  should  be  for  the  Sweat 
Lodge. 

Mr.  Wing  now  needs  us  to  fight  for  medical  attention  for  him.  There  is  a very  good  chance  that  he 
is  being  denied  treatment  because  he  is  Cha  irman  of  the  Prayer  Warriors,  and  because  of  all  he  has 
tried  to  do  for  the  Prayer  Warriors.  We  were  told  that  he  never  asks  for  help,  but  he  m ay  well  be 
fighting  for  his  life  right  now  and  needs  our  help  urgently. 

We  are  grateful  to  everyone  who  contacted  the  officials  yesterday  but  it  seems  that  we  need  to 
continue  contacting  these  officials  (respectful  ly  but  firmly)  to  make  them  aware  of  the  emergency. 

Please  contact  the  prison  officials  today,  as  early  as  possible. 

==>  Important:  Please  do  NOT  forward  the  entire  message  to  the  officials, 

OR  use  our  email  address  when  emailing  them. 

Please  copy  and  paste  your  personal  letter  into  new  emails.  <== 

If  you  wish,  you  can  send  us  a copy  separately  at 
justicenetwork@ifrance.com  . Thank  you. 


Date:  Sunday,  May  30,  2004  5:57  PM 


From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : Dustin  Wing:  More  Letters  Needed 


From  Dusticenetwork 

UPDATE  on  Dustin  Wing  May  30th 

In  response  to  the  letters  sent  in  support  of  Dustin  Wing,  the  prison 
administration  has  been  sending  the  following  reply: 

"Thank  you  for  writing  to  express  your  concern  for  Montana  State  Prison 
inmate  Dustin  Wing.  Mr.  Wing  is  currently  being  closely  followed  by 
prison  medical  staff  as  well  as  by  an  outside  specialist.  Additional 
information  regarding  Mr.  Wing  cannot  be  provided  due  to  confidentiality 
concerns . " 

If  you  have  received  such  a response,  and  to  help  Mr.  Wing,  please 
contact  the  prison  and  Department  of  Correction  to  let  them  know  that 
apparently  nothing  has  changed:  Mr.  Wing  is  still  being  denied  appropriate 
and  intensive  medical  care,  and  this  is  a disgrace. 

You  can  also  tell  them  that  we  are  not  requesting  medical  information  on 
Mr.  Dustin  Wing. 

We  are  requesting  immediate  medical  ACTION. 

Being  in  close  contact  with  Mr.  Wing,  we  know  that  he  is  still  not 
receiving  proper  medical  treatment.  We  also  know  a prior  physician.  Dr 
Goldstein,  accessed  Mr  Wing's  condition  and  his  assessment  was  the  issue 
could  have  been  easily  addressed,  but  due  to  the  neglect  and  negligent 
treatment  by  MSP  medical  staff,  the  medical  situation  has  worsened  to  the 
point  of  becoming  life  threatening.  Therefore,  this  is  why  we  feel  we 
must  intervene.  We  will  continue  to  raise  awareness  of  Dustin  Wing's 
situation  and  the  negligent  treatment  of  other  Native  American  inmates. 

You  can  also  send  a copy  to  the  legislators  to  inform  them  that  Mr. 
Dustin  Wing  is  still  not  receiving  appropriate  medical  care,  in  spite  of 
the  responses  of  the  prison  administration. 

Please  contact  the  prison  officials  again 

(addresses  and  phone  numbers  are  in  the  original  message  above) 

==>  Important:  Please  do  NOT  forward  the  entire  message  to  the  officials, 
OR  use  our  email  address  when  emailing  them. 

Please  copy  and  paste  your  personal  letter  into  new  emails.  <== 

If  you  wish,  you  can  send  us  a copy  separately  at 
justicenetwork@if ranee . com  . Thank  you. 


PRISONERS  IN  USP  ATLANTA  NEED  NATIVE  AMERICAN  VIDEO  MATERIAL  RESOURCES 

Gary  and  I are  volunteers  for  Native  American  prisoners  in  USP  Atlanta. 

We  have  been  asked  to  help  them  obtain  videos  with  Native  American 
storylines  and  particularly  those  with  Native  American  cultural  or 
spiritual  content. 

Earlier  this  year,  officials  at  USP  Atlanta  removed  nearly  all  the  video 
material  (for  all  spiritual  groups)  from  the  Chaplain's  library  on  the 
basis  that  much  of  it  violated  copyright.  A few  videos  were  also  R-rated 
for  violence,  which  is  against  prison  regulations.  The  Chaplain's  service 
is  slowly  rebuilding  its  video  inventory,  but  is  encountering  significant 
problems  particularly  with  Native  American  videos. 

First,  we  have  been  able  to  find  only  a very  few  wholesale  distributors  of 
Native  American  films,  and  those  we  have  found  have  limited  inventories. 
Secondly,  obtaining  videos  that  can  be  located  that  have  been  cleared  for 
group  use  is  becoming  a problem.  The  copyright  violation  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  lower-cost  videos  the  prison  originally  had  and  that 
are  available  at  modest  cost  are  marked  for  home  use  only.  Group  use  -- 
specifically  in  schools,  churches  and  the  like  --  must  be  either  be 
cleared  through  the  film  distributor  or  the  group  must  purchase  a version 
designated  for  that  use,  usually  at  a cost  from  three  to  five  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  home-use  version. 


If  anyone  has  leads  for  a distributor  of  Native  American  films  on  video 
(excluding  Crazy  Crow  and  Rich-Heape,  who  have  already  been  contacted),  we 
would  appreciate  knowing  about  them.  Please  contact  either 
owlstar@speakeasy.net  or  gars@speakeasy.net  with  information. 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Mon,  10  May  2004  22:52:43  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : May  8,  1891  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 

~%A%~ 

A WEEKLY  LETTER 
FROM  THE 

Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School  To  Boys  and  Girls. 


VOL.  VI.  FRIDAY,  MAY  8,  1891  NUMBER  35 


MAY-TIME. 


May  time.  May-time, 

Merry,  merry  May-time! 

Bumble  bee  the  happy  rover 
Buzzing  over  fields  of  clover 
Bee  and  butterfly  together 
Work  and  play  through  May-time  weather. 

Song  time,  song-time. 

Happy,  happy  song-time! 

Bobolink  among  the  grasses 
Warbles  while  the  bright  day  passes. 

Bird  and  brooklet  sing  together 
Of  the  sunny  May-time  weather. 

Flower-time,  flower-time! 

Lovely,  lovely  flower-time! 

Garland  for  the  queen  of  May-time, 
Brightest,  gladdest,  sweetest  play-time. 
Birds,  blossoms,  wee  ones,  all  together. 
In  the  sunny  May-time  weather. 


A FIGHTING  BOY'S  PUNISHMENT. 


He  Did  Not  Like  It. 

A boy  came  home  red,  excited,  bruised  and  rumpled. 

"Come,  my  son,"  said  his  fagther,  "what  is  the  matter?  You  seem  to 
have  been  fighting.  Was  the  boy  larger  than  you  are?" 

The  boy  looked  uneasy  and  mumbled  "No,  sir;  I don't  know  that  he  was. 

"Really,  and  what  did  you  fight  for?" 

A long  delay,  then  he  blurted  out  the  truth:  "Cause  he  wouldn't  give 
me  half  of  his  apple." 

"Indeed!  Didn't  give  you  half  of  his  apple."  So  you  have  set  up  as  a 
highway  robber,  taking  your  neighbor's  goods?  And  a bully  and  a coward, 
whipping  a small  boy!  Go,  now,  and  get  washed  and  dressed." 

"He  deserves  a whipping,"  said  his  sister. 

"Not  at  all,  he  has  not  lied;  he  told  the  truth  frankly." 

The  boy  glad  of  getting  off  so  well,  soon  returned  to  the  tea-table 
wearing  a smiling  face. 

"There  is  no  place  for  you  here,"  said  his  father  calmly.  "Such 
principles  as  you  act  are  not  proper  at  the  table.  You  will  find  proper 


food  for  a boy  who  conducts  himself  as  you  have  done  on  a stand  in  the 
corner  of  the  kitchen." 

But  breakfast  and  supper  so  arranged  proved  to  be  unendurable  to  the  boy. 

"Can  I never  come  back?"  asked  the  poor  child. 

"Certainly  when  you  have  made  your  affairs  right." 

"But  how  can  I do  it?" 

"Take  your  own  money,  buy  the  little  boy  an  apple,  and  give  it  to  him 
with  an  apology.  Then  you  will  be  once  more  an  honorable  fellow  and  we 
shall  be  glad  of  your  company." 

And  so  they  settled  it. 


FROM  OUR  BREAD  WINNERS,  AND  WE  ARE  PROUD  OF  THEM. 


The  good  patrons  of  the  school,  with  whom  our  374  are  living  and 
earning  their  own  way,  report  to  the  office  every  month  how  each  pupil 
is  getting  along.  We  get  a great  many  good  reports  and  some  bad  ones,  of 
course.  We  would  like  to  publish  all  we  get,  for  they  are  so  very 
interesting  to  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  that  he  thinks  the  readers  of 
the  HELPER  would  be  as  interested  as  he  is,  but  we  have  room  for  only  a 
few,  occasionally.  Here  are  some  that  have  just  come  in. 

"He  has  finished  plowing  a twelve-acre  field  for  corn,  the 
workmanship  of  which  whould  be  a credit  to  any  boy.  Every  furrow  he 
ploughs  he  finds  the  nearest  way  across  the  field." 

"I  have  found  him  more  advanced  in  all  kinds  of  work  than  any  boy  I 
have  ever  had,  needs  less  looking  after,  in  fact  attends  to  his  own 
business . " 

"K.  is  commencing  his  new  year  good:  he  is  up  the  first  one  in  the 
morning  and  seems  as  though  he  never  was  tired,  works  so  cheerfully  all 
the  time,  so  thoughtful  and  kind  to  both  people  and  stock  that  I can 
trust  him  anywhere  and  with  anything." 

"Charles  is  a steady  boy,  does  as  well  as  could  be  expected  for  a boy 
out  on  a farm  for  the  first  time  has  everything  to  learn.  If  he 
continues  to  improve  will  increase  his  wages  next  month;  he  is  not  a 
good  miler  but  is  kind  to  cattle  and  horses  and  is  anxious  to  learn  to 
work. " 

"I  feel  glad  in  transferring  E.  to  be  able  to  say  that  such  a change 
I have  never  seen,  she  is  not  the  same  E.  who  came  to  me  eight  months 
ago;  is  willing,  kind  and  affectionate  and  so  yielding  and  obliging." 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 


(P  • 2) 

The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


PINE  RIDGE  ITEMS. 

A letter  from  Pine  Ridge  says  that  the  Indians  are  generally 
preparing  to  plant  their  crops,  but  their  ponies  are  poorer  than  usual 


this  Spring  and  not  at  all  fit  for  work.  This  comes  from  the  destruction 
of  their  hay  crops  and  unusual  exposure  during  the  winter,  and  is 
another  item  to  be  added  to  the  sum  of  Indian  losses  consequent  upon  the 
late  disturbance. 

Frank  Twiss  has  resigned  his  position  at  the  school  and  entered  the 
store  of  Mr.  Dawson  as  clerk.  Clarence  Three  Stars  is  also  employed  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  both  being  original  Carlisle  boys. 

Miss  Dickson  and  Miss  McCreight,  two  Presbyterian  missionaries  who 
occupy  a station  about  forty  miles  from  Pine  Ridge  say  that  their  work 
is  more  encouraging  to  them  than  ever  before. 


Robert  American  Horse  writes  from  his  station,  forty  miles  from  Pine 
Ridge  Agency,  that  he  is  very  well  indeed  and  enjoying  his  work.  He  has 
charge  of  a new  church  and  holds  services  every  Sunday.  Robert  conducts 
the  service  in  the  Dakota  language.  Not  being  obliged  to  use  his  English 
he  finds  it  a little  difficult  at  times  to  express  himself  in  his 
letters,  but  they  are  non  the  less  interesting.  For  instance,  in 
describing  his  new  church,  he  says:  "Rev.  C.S.  Cook  send  me  over  there 
take  charge  of  church  was  building  up  last  summer,  but  nothing  inside 
yet,  no  bell,  no  sit  on,  or  anything  else,  but  I make  some  boarding  sit 
on  myself,  so  we  have  service  in  church  every  Sunday."  This,  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  calls  pluck,  and  it  is  such  a spirit  that  brings 
men  out  at  the  top. 


The  small  boys  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  G.B.  Townsend  of  Chicago,  for 
packages  of  papers  so  kindly  sent  to  their  reading  room,  and  in  this 
connection  they  wish  also  to  express  gratitude  to  Miss  Pauli  for 
revewing  the  *Wide  Awake,*  which  they  so  much  enjoy. 


For  five  subscriptions  for  the  HELPER  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra  we 
will  send  the  pretty  picture  of  an  Indian  baby  all  done  up  in  baby-board 
as  you  see  them  in  camp.  It  is  a handsome  little  picture. 

Some  Very  Funny  Things  That  The-Man-on- 
The-Band-Stand  Saw  This  Week. 

Brooms  for  tennis  posts. 

Emily  Peake  strike  the  ball. 

Frank  Everett's  base-ball  cap. 

Miss  Cooke's  picnic  cheese  knife. 

Miss  Pauli's  pupils  out  to  bleach  on  the  grass. 

Grace  Dixon  helping  to  carry  big  bags  of  clothes. 

The  boys  chewing  gum  when  they  got  excited  on  the  ball-ground. 

The  dust  on  the  teachers  when  they  came  in  from  their  ride,  Saturday. 

The  poor  cracked  hospital  bell  trying  to  call  in  the  convalescents  to 
meals . 

Women  of  the  fishing  party,  Saturday,  with  big  rubber  boots  wading 
the  creek. 

Miss  Rote  climbing  out  for  the  first  early  market,  in  the  wee  hours 
of  the  morning. 

The  printers  trying  to  keep  up  fire  with  a stream  of  water  leaking 
into  it  from  the  boiler. 

Roger  Silas  pulling  the  mail  wagon  up  the  little  rise  into  the  barn, 
then  the  wagon  going  back  on  him. 

The  young  Undine  who  was  so  badly  hit  with  the  ball,  Saturday,  that 
he  had  a *lame*  excuse  not  to  run. 

Mr.  Goodyear  running  to  the  office  when  summoned  by  the  electric  bell 
accidently  hit  by  the  orderly,  and  his  rage  at  the  same. 

Men  and  women  who  have  only  four  little  hours  in  school  each  day, 

(and  that  time  so  interrupted)  strolling  around  and  going  on  picnics 
when  they  should  be  down  to  double  duty,  because  the  time  between  now 
and  vacation  is  short. 


One  of  our  good  Oneida  friends,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  an 
education  when  young  that  his  children  are  now  receiving,  writes  from 
his  Wisconsin  home  thus  kindly  for  our  little  paper:  "The  INDIAN  HELPER 
sense  expired  I getting  sleepy  I cooden  go  with  ond  it  so  to  keep  me 


alive  I renew  the  helper , butt  the  head  this  way  immeadley . " (sic) 


We  would  like  to  extend  a big  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  G.  Klackner,  of 
New  York,  who  has  sent  to  the  school  fourteen  large  etchings,  all  good 
but  some  exceptionally  fine.  The  art  class  wonders  if  Mr.  Klackner  has 
heard  of  their  picture  making,  and  sent  these  beautiful  specimins  to 
show  them  what  possibly  they  may  do  after  years  of  patient  labor.  When 
framed  they  will  be  placed  where  all  may  enjoy  their  beauty. 


Henry  Phillips,  the  Alaskan  boy  who  came  to  Carlisle  some  four  years 
ago,  although  not  through  his  course  and  having  only  half  learned  his 
trade  leaves  for  Sitka  in  a few  weeks  to  take  a position  as  foreman  on 
*The  North  Star,*  the  little  paper  published  by  the  Sitka  Indian 
Training  School. 

Henry  is  now  in  Philadelphia  taking  lessons  in  printing  from 
engravings.  He  will  do  as  well  as  a young  man  with  very  limited 
experience  could  be  expected  to  do,  but  we  are  sorry  to  see  him 
undertake  such  a responsible  work  so  illy  prepared.  He  has  a stout  heart 
full  of  purpose,  a resolute  will,  a quick  mechanical  mind  to  see  the 
thing  to  do  in  emergencies,  and  we  can  but  wish  him  great  success  in  his 
undertaking. 


(page  3) 

Boo ! 

Winter  again! 

Of  course,  because  winter  coats  have  been  put  away! 

The  Captain  made  a business  trip  to  Philadelphia  on  Monday. 

Miss  Richanda  is  staying  with  Daisy  Dixon  in  her  mamma's  absence. 

Robert  Mathews  and  Lawrence  Smith  went  fishing  Saturday  and  claim  to 
have  had  good  luck. 

Ulysses  Paisano,  Phillip  Mann  and  Martinius  Johns  have  gone  to  their 
homes  in  the  West. 

The  ball  game  on  Satuday  between  the  Undines  of  town  and  the  Union 
Reserves  resulted  in  a score  of  12  to  11  in  favor  of  our  boys. 

Mrs.  Crane,  Sarah  Pratt's  mamma's  mamma,  took  the  baby  to  their  new 
home  at  Steelton  on  Friday  evening,  the  family  having  moved  over  the  day 
before. 

Misses  Cook  and  Stanton  took  their  schools  to  the  cave  on  Monday 
afternoon  for  a little  picnic,  the  pleasant  little  change  from  everyday 
routine  was  enjoyed  very  much  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Luke  Bearshield  has  gone  to  the  country  for  the  summer  and  Sam.  Noble 
takes  his  place  as  mail-carrier  for  the  school.  This  is  a responsible 
position  and  none  but  trusty  boys  are  given  it. 

We  shall  all  enjoy  the  new  flower-bed  placed  in  the  alcove  back  of 
the  offices.  Miss  Hunt  engineered  it  and  the  flowers  are  going  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  that  part  of  the  yard  very  much. 

It  looks  as  though  we  were  really  going  to  have  some  splendid  walks; 
rumor  says  3000  yards  of  concrete  pavement  are  to  be  laid  shortly,  but 
we  do  not  intend  to  say  anything  about  it  till  it  comes. 

The  graduating  class  of  the  High  School  in  town  of  which  Eva  Johnson 
is  a member  held  its  class  picnic  on  Friday.  Katie  Grinrod  was  an 
honored  guest,  and  the  young  ladies  returned  with  loud  praise  of  the 
time  they  had  experienced. 

A Bible  Training  Class,  to  meet  weekly  has  been  organized  by  the 
Y.M.C.A.  with  Dr.  Dixon  as  leader.  About  a dozen  of  the  boys  were 
present  at  the  first  session  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  object  of  the 
organi 
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Mohawk  ohiari : ha/ripening  moon 

Blackfeet  pi'kssiiksi  otsitaowayiihpiaawa/moon  when  birds  lay  their  eggs 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  ndn-aim  and  Dustice  Network  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


We  Sioux  spend  a lot  of  time  thinking  about  everyday  things  which  in 
our  minds  are  mixed  up  with  the  spiritual.  We  see  in  the  world  around 
us  many  symbols  that  teach  us  the  meaning  of  life.  We  have  a saying 
that  the  white  man  sees  so  little,  he  must  see  with  only  one  eye. 

We  see  a lot  that  you  no  longer  notice.  You  could  notice  if  you  wanted 
to,  but  you  are  usually  too  busy.  We  Indians  live  in  a world  of  symbols 
and  images  where  the  spiritual  and  commonplace  are  one... We  try  to 
understand  them  not  with  the  head  but  with  the  heart" 

John  Fire  Lame  Deer 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  j 

! so  that  my  forefathers  \ 

\ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 
+- 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

- + 

__  _+ 


| Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 


We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

There  is  a letter  in  this  issue  from  Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff 
in  the  Indian  Trust  case  against  the  United  States  and,  specifically, 
against  the  department  of  Interior  for  stealing  (not  misplacing  - STEALING) 
billions  of  your  trust  dollars. 

Two  passages  near  the  end  of  the  letter  caught  my  attention.  They  are 
as  follows: 

1)  "You  can  help  us  continue  this  fight.  Urge  your  members  of  Congress 
to  tell  the  Bush  administration  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  us, 
especially  since  we  have  agreed  on  two  highly-qualified  mediators.  Tell 
them  not  to  continue  to  harm  Native  people  by  attempting  to  break  up  the 
class  by  peeling  off  small  groups  of  Indians  for  settlements  of  pennies  on 
the  dollar. " 

and 


2)  "Remember,  we  are  doing  this  for  our  ancestors,  our  children,  our 
grandchildren  and  us. 

It  is  our  money,  after  all.  The  government  has  stolen  it  long  enough." 

We  all  want  item  2 to  become  a reality.  It  cannot  unless  number  1 

becomes  a reality.  We,  each  one  of  us,  must  not  become  complacent  and 

apathetic  due  to  the  deliberate  delays,  foot  dragging  and  outright 
obfuscation  and  lies  by  members  of  the  Bush  administration.  Giving  up  is 
what  "they"  want  us  to  do.  We  are  born  of  warrior  societies.  It  is  our 
obligation,  again  - each  one  of  us,  to  plant  our  staffs  and  stay  the 
battle  against  this  stealing,  lying  enemy.  Help  Grandmother  Cobell  win 
this  battle.  Write  the  letters  she  asks  of  us,  make  the  calls  she  asks  of 

us.  Remain  a festering  sore  in  the  side  of  the  fat  stealers. 

Dohiyi  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 
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The  Cobell  Lawsuit  and  Your  Individual  Trust  Accounts 
Greetings : 

A lot  has  been  happening  in  recent  weeks  with  our  lawsuit  over  the 
government's  mishandling  of  your  trust  accounts.  The  case  is  once  again  at 
a crucial  stage  and  I want  you  to  be  aware  of  the  latest  developments  in 
Washington . 

In  April  we  had  two  significant  developments  in  the  case.  Alan  Balaran, 
who  had  served  as  the  court-appointed  special  master  in  our  case  since 
1999,  resigned  on  April  5.  In  a letter  made  public  by  the  court,  Mr. 

Balaran  said  he  could  not  continue  to  be  effective  because  of  the 
continuing  interference  he  encountered  from  the  Interior  Department. 

During  his  nearly  5 years  as  special  master,  Mr.  Balaran  documented  many 
of  the  allegations  we  had  made  about  the  department's  mishandling  of  its 
trust  responsibility.  He  did  much  to  move  the  case  to  resolution. 

Perhaps  that's  why  Interior  officials  were  so  disturbed  by  his 
resignation.  What  he  proved  time  and  time  again  was  that  the  department 
itself  was  responsible  for  its  "systemic  failure  to  properly  monitor"  the 
trust  system. 

That's  what  we  have  repeatedly  told  the  courts.  It  was  good  to  have  an 
independent  voice  support  those  charges.  Regardless  of  what  the  Interior 
officials  say,  the  special  master  made  clear  to  the  courts  that  the 
department  was  incapable  of  handling  the  trust  and  reforming  its 
operations  on  its  own. 

The  much  more  promising  news  from  Washington  is  that  we  and  the 
government  have  agreed  on  the  appointment  of  two  mediators  who  might  be 
able  to  help  resolve  this  dispute.  The  individuals  we  have  selected  are 
Charles  Byron  Renfrew,  a former  federal  judge  and  deputy  U.S.  attorney 
general,  and  Dohn  G.  Bickerman,  a lawyer  experienced  in  handling  mediation. 

Dudge  Renfrew,  in  particular,  has  established  a reputation  for  fairness 
and  equity  that  is  beyond  reproach.  He  has  experience  in  the  oil  industry, 
which  should  be  crucial  because  so  much  of  the  money  that  was  mishandled 
by  the  government  became  from  the  oil  and  gas  leases  of  Indian  lands  in 
the  West.  Dudge  Renfrew  also  has  excellent  bipartisan  credentials.  A 
Republican  appointed  him  to  the  federal  bench  and  a Democrat,  Dimmy  Carter, 
appointed  him  to  one  of  the  highest  jobs  in  the  Dustice  Department. 

This  step  is  but  the  first  step  in  what  we  believe  is  likely  to  be  the 
long  process  of  mediation.  Be  assured  that  we  will  continue  to  be  as 
vigilant  in  monitoring  the  mediation  talks,  as  we  have  been  aggressive  in 
the  courts.  Our  court  case  will  continue  while  the  mediators  attempt  to 
bring  resolution  to  the  trust  issues  that  prompted  our  litigation. 

As  you  may  know  we  have  tried  on  at  least  five  occasions  to  settle  this 
lawsuit  out  of  court.  Each  time  the  government  has  blocked  those 
settlement  and  made  progress  impossible  outside  of  the  courtroom. 

So  why  did  we  do  agree  to  mediation?  Our  many  friends  in  Congress  have 
urged  mediation  as  the  way  to  resolve  the  issues  in  our  lawsuit.  Since  it 
has  become  is  clear  that  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  Attorney 
General  Dohn  Ashcroft  will  not  settle  the  case  without  pressure,  perhaps 


congressional  involvement  will  provide  the  necessary  element  to  achieve  a 
fair  settlement  of  the  case. 

It  is  worth  a try,  we  believe.  We  are,  of  course,  concerned  that 
Congress  might  try  to  impose  a legislative  settlement  without  the 
agreement  of  the  beneficiaries  that  could  undermine  our  rights  and  court 
victories  if  we  do  not  at  least  try  mediation.  That's  why  we  have  begun 
these  talks. 

We  still  have  much  to  talk  about  before  mediation  can  begin.  We  need  to 
set  the  ground  rules  for  the  mediators,  for  example.  It's  not  just  the 
shape  of  the  mediation  table  but  what  issues  we  will  discuss  that  must  be 
decided . 

MANY  APPEALS 

I must  tell  you  that  I am  not  overly  optimistic.  After  nearly  8 years  in 
the  courts,  I believe  that  the  government  has  done  little  but  delay 
everything. 

The  Bush  administration  is  determined  to  appeal  every  decision  of  the 
district  court,  even  when  it  knows  that  its  conduct  harms  you  and  other 
Native  people.  Secretary  Norton  said  in  an  April  6 letter  to  the  Sen.  Ben 
Nighthorse  Campbell,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  that 
the  administration  wants  to  end  all  supervision  of  our  lawsuit  by  the 
district  court.  That's  just  the  latest  effort  by  the  government  to  deny  us 
our  fundamental  rights. 

As  I told  the  Navajo  people  during  an  April  visit,  I sometimes  fear  is 
that  our  lawsuit  is  becoming  something  that  the  Native  people  know  all  too 
well.  It  seems  like  our  lawsuit  has  become  yet  another  long  walk  that  the 
federal  government  - the  Interior  Department,  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  White  House  - is  demanding  Indian  people  take. 

lust  as  the  Navajo  were  tested  in  the  1860s  by  the  famous  long  walk  that 
decimated  that  nation,  the  government  is  bringing  its  enormous  legal 
resources  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  our  rights  and  our  ability  to  enforce 
those  rights  through  this  lawsuit.  As  the  government  has  done  so  often  in 
controversies  with  Native  people,  it  wants  to  divide  us  and  make  us  so 
tired  of  fighting  in  court  that  we  will  be  forced  to  settle  for  far  less 
than  we  deserve  - pennies  on  the  dollar. 

The  government  has  thought  that  it  could  simply  outnumber  us  with  scores 
of  lawyers,  baseless  motions  and  bad  faith  appeals,  all  paid  with  an 
endless  supply  of  our  tax  dollars.  The  government  has  spent  more  than  $100 
million  in  defending  their  failure  to  honor  the  obligations  it  owes  to  you 
and  other  Native  people.  It  has  attempted  to  undermine  our  will  to  fight 
this  terrible  injustice  by  dividing  and  splitting  Indian  people  whose 
money  and  land  is  at  stake.  Fortunately,  for  all  the  years  of  this 
difficult  litigation,  the  government  has  failed. 

As  Indian  people  have  shown,  when  Indian  people  are  united  they  can  do 
great  things.  We  must  not  allow  the  government  to  divide  us,  especially 
now  when  we  have  won  all  the  court  battles  on  the  merits.  Justice  is  on 
our  side,  and  we  will  prevail  if  we  remain  united  and  do  not  allow  the 
government  to  intimidate  us  or  compel  us  into  settlements  and  compromises 
that  undermine  everything  that  we  have  fought  so  hard  to  protect. 

What  we  have  sought  from  the  outset  is  a full  and  complete  accounting  of 
what  the  federal  government  did  with  our  monies  and  our  lands  from  the 
inception  of  the  Individual  Indian  Trust  in  1887.  This  is  the  basic, 
absolute  legal  right  every  trust  beneficiary  has  in  America  - whether 
Indian  or  non-Indian.  All  trustees,  including  the  government,  the  smallest 
trust  company  in  Montana,  and  the  largest  trust  company  on  Wall  Street, 
are  governed  by  the  same  standard.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  Indian  trust,  is  not  free  to 
continue  to  behave  badly  and  otherwise  act  against  your  interests  as  a 
trust  beneficiary.  We  have  asked  for  a full  accounting  of  our  trust  funds 
and  trust  lands.  That  right  has  been  confirmed  by  federal  courts.  We  have 
asked  that  the  government  fix  its  broken  trust  management  system  - 
something  every  trust  beneficiary  has  a right  to  expect. 

We  know  from  numerous  studies  dating  back  to  the  inception  of  the  trust 
that  the  government  did  not  handle  our  trust  monies  and  our  trust  lands 
properly.  The  government  has  admitted  this  in  court.  Not  once,  but 


repeatedly.  And  the  courts  have  agreed  with  us. 


OUR  VICTORIES 

Court  orders  from  both  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth,  who  has 
presided  over  our  lawsuit,  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  backed  our  positions.  Those  decisions  state  clearly  and 
firmly  that  we  have  a right  to  a full  and  complete  accounting  of  our 
monies . 

Do  not  be  fooled  by  some  of  the  government's  claims  that  a court 
decision  that  protects  the  Secretary  from  any  punishment  for  lying  to  a 
federal  judge  in  our  case  or  that  the  courts  have  erased  in  any  way  the 
government's  obligation  to  conduct  a complete  accounting  and  to  fix  the 
broken  trust  management  system.  Those  victories  remain  intact  and  cannot 
be  challenged. 

Having  won  those  victories,  we  should  not  settle  for  less  that  we  are 
entitled  to.  That  would  make  us  second  class  citizens  and  would  deny  us 
constitutional  right  that  every  other  American  has. 

As  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  Cobell  vs.  Norton  lawsuit,  I want  to  renew 
the  pledge  I made  when  I filed  the  lawsuit  in  1996.  We  said  then  and  we 
say  again  today  we  will  not  accept  a settlement  that  is  unfair  and  unjust 
to  Indian  people. 

We  are  continuing  our  difficult  fight  in  court  until  final  judgment  or 
until  a fair  settlement  is  reached.  However,  no  one  knows  how  long  this 
will  take.  Yet,  we  must  not  ever  surrender  or  the  government's  abuse  of  us, 
our  families,  our  neighbors,  and  our  friends  will  never  end. 

THE  INTERNET 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  recent  cutoff  of  the  Internet.  Dudge  Lamberth 
ordered  it  because  the  Interior  Department  refused  to  protect  our  trust 
records  and  trust  funds  are  from  computer  hackers.  For  years,  the  Court 
and  the  government  have  known  that  our  trust  records  have  been  destroyed 
and  corrupted  by  hackers,  making  it  impossible  to  do  an  accurate 
accounting  of  our  trust  funds  and  putting  our  trust  assets  at  great 
jeopardy  of  loss. 

We  need  security  for  our  trust  records  and  our  trust  funds  - not  a 
system  like  the  one  that  exits  where  any  high  school  kid  with  access  to 
the  Internet  could  hack  into  the  system  and  destroy  our  trust  records  and 
steal  our  trust  funds  - without  any  trail.  Unfortunately,  an  appeals  court 
ended  the  Internet  disconnection  before  adequate  safeguards  were  put  in 
place.  But,  we  will  continue  to  address  this  vital  issue  in  the  courts. 

Don't  think  for  a moment  think  that  means  our  lawyers  are  not  determined 
to  win  this  case.  We  are  absolutely  right  on  the  law  and  the  facts.  We 
believe  that  the  only  way  to  end  this  nightmare  is  to  place  the  Individual 
Indian  Trust  in  the  hands  of  a receiver  under  the  supervision  of  Dudge 
Lamberth.  The  judge  has  said  he  has  the  authority  to  do  this  if  the 
Interior  Secretary  will  not  act  like  a fit  trustee.  Receivership  would  not 
harm  you;  it  would  not  affect  your  regular  checks  or  reduce  the  amount  of 
funds  in  your  account.  It  would  just  mean  that  someone  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Dudge  Lamberth  would  oversee  the  trust  reform,  management 
and  administration  while  reform  was  taking  place. 

After  8 years  of  litigation,  I think  most  people  in  Indian  Country  have 
come  to  realize  that  Dudge  Lamberth  cares  much  more  about  our  interests 
than  Secretary  Norton.  We  will,  of  course,  be  fighting  the  government's 
efforts  to  end  Dudge  Lamberth' s supervision  of  the  case. 

Based  on  the  court  record,  we  have  said  repeatedly  she  does  not  deserve 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  control  our  money.  Our  court  file  is  thick 
with  details  of  the  government's  lying,  misleading  and  deceiving  the  judge 
about  what  has  happened  to  trust  records  and  trust  funds.  Critical 
documents  have  been  lost  destroyed  intentionally;  yet  no  one  has  been 
punished  personally  for  this  illegal  conduct. 

It's  no  wonder  that  two  Interior  secretaries  have  been  held  in  contempt 
by  the  courts.  Interior  Secretary  Norton  got  an  appeals  court  panel  to 
remove  her  contempt  conviction,  but  the  evidence  of  her  continuing  abuse 
is  clear  and  established.  It  seems  that  the  court  of  appeals  is  willing  to 
protect  Norton,  even  when  the  law  demands  that  she  be  punished  for  lying 


to  a federal  judge. 

My  friends,  we  will  not  allow  our  trust  assets  to  be  handled  with  such  a 
callous  attitude  and  flagrant  disregard  for  the  rights  of  Indian  people  as 
Secretary  Norton  has  displayed.  We  will  continue  the  fight  to  see  that 
Secretary  Norton  and  other  Interior  officials  are  punished  for  their 
continuing  abuses  even  after  they  leave  office,  if  necessary.  The  appeals 
court  recently  suggested  that  criminal  contempt  may  be  appropriate.  We 
agree . 

You  can  help  us  continue  this  fight.  Urge  your  members  of  Congress  to 
tell  the  Bush  administration  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  us, 
especially  since  we  have  agreed  on  two  highly-qualified  mediators.  Tell 
them  not  to  continue  to  harm  Native  people  by  attempting  to  break  up  the 
class  by  peeling  off  small  groups  of  Indians  for  settlements  of  pennies  on 
the  dollar. 

There  is  another  important  point.  Do  not  fall  for  the  argument  that  some 
are  making  that  any  settlement  will  force  the  government  to  curtail 
spending  on  existing  Indian  programs.  Dudge  Lamberth  has  made  it  pointedly 
clear  that  the  government  must  not  do  that.  Most  members  of  Congress  from 
Indian  Country  also  agree  that  Indian  people  should  not  be  punished 
because  they  want  only  what  is  theirs  - their  trust  money! 

The  government  has  a special  fund  that  can  fund  any  final  settlement  of 
our  lawsuit.  It  is  the  "judgment  fund."  It  was  created  to  fund  the  payment 
of  money  that  a court  has  decided  the  government  owes,  including  trust 
funds.  Therefore,  no  money  must  be  taken  from  Indian  programs  to  settle 
our  case. 

Sen.  John  McCain  of  Arizona  has  said  many  times  that  if  this  were  any 
other  group  other  than  American  Indians,  the  national  government  would 
have  resolved  this  issue  years  ago.  That's  why  we  must  be  united,  why  we 
must  stand  together  to  have  this  issue  resolve  for  the  good  of  all  Indian 
people  and  the  good  of  America. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  support.  You  can  follow  the  latest  details 
of  our  case  at  our  website:  www.indiantrust.com. 

Remember,  we  are  doing  this  for  our  ancestors,  our  children,  our 
grandchildren  and  us. 

It  is  our  money,  after  all.  The  government  has  stolen  it  long  enough. 
Best  regards, 

Elouise  Cobell 
Browning,  MT 
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Calpine  halts  geothermal  projects 

By  Paul  Boerger  Updated:  Wednesday,  May  26,  2004  4:50  PM  PDT 
May  26,  2004 

In  the  face  of  continuing  legal  challenges,  Calpine  Corporation  has 
announced  it  will  cease  major  work  at  the  Medicine  Lake  geothermal 
electrical  generation  facilities  until  2005. 

Medicine  Lake  is  located  30  miles  east  of  Mount  Shasta  and  10  miles 
south  of  Lava  Beds  National  Monument. 

Exploratory  steam  wells  have  been  drilled  by  Calpine,  but  no  plants  have 
been  constructed.  Calpine  has  plans  to  construct  two  49  megawatt  plants  in 
the  area. 

"We've  been  down  this  road  before,"  said  Calpine  vice  president  of 
program  development  John  Miller.  "At  the  end  of  the  day,  we  think 
something  good  will  come  out  of  this  for  everyone." 

Miller  said  some  surveying  and  other  minor  work  will  continue,  but  that 


there  will  be  no  well  drilling. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  Calpine  won  a suit  brought  by  the  Earth  Dustice 
Environmental  Law  Clinic  at  Stanford  on  behalf  of  the  Pit  River  Tribe, 
Mount  Shasta  Bioregional  Ecology  Center  and  the  Native  Coalition  for 
Medicine  Lake  Highlands  in  US  District  Court. 

The  Law  Clinic  filed  an  appeal  to  that  decision  on  April  12th  to  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  suit  contends,  among  other  issues, 
that  the  leases  were  improperly  extended.  Native  Americans  were  not 
properly  consulted  and  environmental  reviews  were  inadequate. 

Calpine  is  also  facing  a new  lawsuit  filed  May  18th  by  the  Save  Medicine 
Lake  Coalition  which  includes  four  other  conservation  groups:  the  Medicine 
Lake  Citizens  for  Quality  Environment,  California  Wilderness  Coalition, 
Klamath  Forest  Alliance  and  the  Fall  River  Wild  Trout  Foundation. 

The  new  lawsuit  contends  that  in  approving  the  projects  the  US  Forest 
Service  violated  several  environmental  laws  including  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  and  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act. 

Geothermal  electricity  is  generated  from  wells  drilled  up  to  9,000  feet 
to  tap  steam.  The  steam  turns  a turbine  to  produce  electricity.  Water  that 
comes  out  the  wells  along  with  the  steam  is  held  in  sump  ponds  and  then 
reinjected  back  into  the  well. 

Geothermal  is  touted  as  either  a clean  renewable  energy  alternative  to 
coal  and  fossil  fuel  or  an  environmental  and  aesthetic  disaster,  depending 
on  who  you  talk  to. 

Opponents  of  the  project  say  the  plants  will  pollute  ground  water  with 
heavy  metals  such  as  mercury  and  arsenic,  destroy  the  area's  pristine 
scenic  beauty  with  nine  story  high  plants  and  24  hour  lighting,  and  defile 
an  area  held  sacred  by  Native  Americans  for  thousands  of  years. 

Calpine  says  the  metals  are  present  in  naturally  occurring  trace  amounts 
and  that  the  water  containing  the  chemicals  is  held  in  impermeable  clay 
lined  sump  ponds  before  reinjection  back  into  the  ground. 

In  addition,  Calpine  points  out  that  the  plants  are  located  in  areas 
that  cannot  been  seen  from  the  lake  or  its  immediate  environments  and  that 
it  has  taken  strenuous  steps  to  mitigate  where  power  lines  and  roads  will 
be  built. 

Calpine  also  says  that  great  care  has  been  taken  not  to  disturb  Native 
American  sites  and  has  engaged  the  services  of  monitors  to  ensure  Native 
American  culture  is  respected. 

"The  groups  opposed  to  the  project  won't  respond  to  invitations  to  have 
meetings,"  Miller  said.  "It  a multi-use  area  and  we  have  to  sit  down  and 
talk. " 

"At  stake  is  the  search  for  justice  in  this  issue,  looking  at  the  very 
point  of  whether  the  leases  should  have  been  issued  in  the  1980s,  and 
renewed  in  1998,"  said  Michelle  Berditschevsky  of  the  Native  Coalition  for 
Medicine  Highlands.  "It  is  amazing  after  more  than  seven  years  of 
challenges,  Calpine  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  still  don't 
understand  that  an  industrial  wasteland  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
primordial  significance  of  the  Medicine  Lake  Highlands." 

Chairperson  lanie  Painter  of  the  Save  Medicine  Lake  Coalition  says  the 
Forest  Service  decision  to  approve  the  plants  is  "an  environmental 
abomination . " 

"Of  the  dozens  of  geothermal  sites  throughout  the  United  States 
available  for  power  development,  the  Medicine  Lake  Highlands  is  absolutely 
the  worst  conceivable  location  to  place  these  monstrous  industrial 
operations,"  Painter  said.  "The  legal  battle  isn't  over  yet." 

Save  Medicine  Lake  Coalition  attorney  Stephan  Volker  said  the  Forest 
Service  was  remiss  in  approving  the  projects. 

"Contrary  to  NEPA  and  other  environmental  law,  before  leasing  these 
lands  for  geothermal  production,  the  Forest  Service  never  evaluated  in  an 
environmental  impact  statement,  the  threshold  question  whether  the 
Medicine  Lake  Highlands  should  be  sacrificed  for  geothermal  development 
rather  than  preserved  for  wildlife  habitat,  aesthetic  enjoyment  and  public 
recreation,"  Volker  said. 

Calpine  says  that  in  addition  to  clean  renewable  energy,  the  project 
will  employ  200  people  during  construction  with  40  permanent  jobs  created. 


In  addition,  Calpine  claims  the  plants  would  generate  more  than  $1 
million  a year  in  royalties  to  Siskiyou  County. 
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White  House  Initiatives  Are  Rejected 

House  Appropriators  Cut  Bush  Projects  for  Congressional  Priorities 
By  Dan  Morgan 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
Dune  4,  2004 

A House  panel  voted  unanimously  yesterday  to  slash  a number  of  signature 
Bush  administration  domestic  initiatives  by  $750  million,  sending  a signal 
that  Congress  intends  to  make  the  White  House  share  the  pain  of  belt 
tightening. 

Among  the  spending  rejected  by  a Republican-led  House  Appropriations 
subcommittee  was  $18  million  for  the  "American  Masterpieces"  program, 
which  has  been  championed  by  Laura  Bushj  $23  million  for  the  "We  the 
People"  civics  and  history  program,  which  was  announced  by  President  Bush 
at  a White  House  ceremony,  and  $219  million  for  "FutureGen,"  a special 
initiative  of  Energy  Secretary  Spencer  Abraham  to  develop  a nonpolluting 
coal-fired  power  plant. 

The  action  marked  the  beginning  of  what  is  expected  to  be  months  of 
contention  over  the  13  annual  bills  that  allocate  funds  for  government 
departments  and  agencies  starting  Oct.  1.  Overall,  the  panel  reduced 
funding  for  the  natural  resources  bill  from  $20  billion  this  year  to  $19.7 
billion  in  2005.  The  elimination  of  the  Bush  initiatives.  Republicans  said, 
was  necessary  to  accommodate  a long  list  of  congressional  priorities, 
including  more  money  for  maintaining  national  parks,  fighting  disease  in 
forests,  improving  Indian  health  services  and  providing  more  funds  to 
fight  forest  fires  in  the  West. 

In  a blistering  speech,  the  committee's  ranking  Democrat,  Rep.  David  R. 
Obey  (Wis.),  said  the  panel's  denial  of  a lengthy  list  of  pet 
administration  projects  was  a lesson  in  "reality."  He  suggested  that  the 
administration  knew  when  it  announced  the  initiatives  that  funding  would 
not  be  available. 

The  writing  of  the  spending  bills  this  year  has  been  complicated  by  the 
inability  of  the  Republican-controlled  House  and  Senate  to  reach  final 
agreement  on  a budget.  The  House  set  an  $821  billion  limit  on  the  13 
appropriations  bills,  $1.6  billion  less  than  requested  by  the  White  House. 

Final  action  on  the  allotment  for  the  spending  bills  has  been  thwarted 
in  the  Senate  by  delays  in  final  action  on  the  2005  budget. 

After  years  of  increases  for  education,  basic  scientific  research, 
health  research,  land  conservation  and  other  priorities,  domestic  spending 
is  now  being  squeezed  by  the  explosive  growth  of  spending  on  defense  and 
homeland  security. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  agreed  this  week  to  a $25  billion 
increase  for  the  Defense  Department  in  the  new  budget,  not  including 
another  $25  billion  that  the  administration  is  seeking  to  fight  the  war  in 
Iraq.  The  Pentagon  alone  will  claim  nearly  half  of  all  the  funds  available 
for  the  13  bills. 

Increases  are  also  slated  for  homeland  security,  foreign  aid  and 
military  construction,  but  most  domestic  programs  would  be  held  close  to 
or  below  their  current  levels. 

"The  austere  funding  levels  will  make  it  challenging  to  move  bills 
through  the  legislative  process  this  year,"  House  Appropriations  Committee 


Chairman  C.W.  Bill  Young  (R-Fla.)  said. 

The  natural  resources.  Interior  Department  and  arts  bill  voted  on 
yesterday  reflects  those  spending  pressures.  Land  conservation  programs 
would  be  cut  from  $1.2  billion  to  $900  million,  but  there  would  be  a small 
increase  for  operating  national  parks.  Funds  for  fighting  wildfires  --  a 
top  priority  of  both  parties  --  is  increased  by  nearly  10  percent,  to  $2.6 
billion,  and  $1  billion  is  set  aside  in  2004  and  2005  in  an  emergency  fund 
for  firefighting. 

Faced  with  the  need  to  fund  such  priorities.  Republicans  decided  to 
reject  virtually  all  major  Bush  administration  initiatives,  including 
several  programs  for  the  arts  that  received  wide  coverage  when  they  were 
announced  earlier  this  year. 

The  $18  million  request  for  the  "American  Masterpieces:  Three  Centuries 
of  Artistic  Genius"  program  had  been  announced  by  Laura  Bush.  Funds  would 
be  used  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  send  top  American 
orchestras,  musical  ensembles,  theater  groups  and  collections  of  paintings 
to  communities  and  military  bases  around  the  country. 

An  NEA  spokeswoman,  Felicia  Knight,  said  that  despite  "disappointment" 
over  the  results  of  the  markup  yesterday,  the  administration  hoped  the 
funding  could  yet  be  obtained  by  amending  the  natural  resources  bill  as  it 
moves  through  Congress. 
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Indian  deaths  and  racism  in  S.D. 

Part  three: 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  report 

By  Serenity  D.  Banks 

Lakota  Dournal  Managing  Editor 

(Editor's  note:  This  is  the  third  part  in  a series  focusing  on  the  history 
of  Rapid  Creek,  detailing  the  rise  of  allegations  of  law  enforcement 
injustices  against  the  Indian  communities  in  South  Dakota,  and  revealing 
what  is  being  done  today.) 

RAPID  CITY  - After  the  series  of  deaths  in  South  Dakota,  one  group  of 
people  did  come  to  Rapid  City  to  hear  what  Indian  people  had  to  say  about 
the  way  they  were  being  treated. 

In  March  2000,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  released  a report 
called  "Native  Americans  in  South  Dakota:  An  Erosion  of  Confidence  in  the 
Dustice  System."  The  report  was  the  result  of  a study  done  by  South  Dakota 
Advisory  Committee  members  concerning  the  allegations  and  attitudes  among 
South  Dakota  Indians  that  law  enforcement  personnel  are  biased  or  racist 
against  Native  people. 

"I  have  not  been  in  an  area  where  the  divide  and  the  suspicion  between 
racial  groups  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  South  Dakota,"  Cruz  Reynoso, 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  said  following  the  release  of  the  report. 

Marc  Feinstein,  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  said,  "There  is  a 
widespread  perception  that  there  is  a dual  system  of  justice-one  for 
whites  and  another  for  Indians." 

The  advisory  committee  held  a public  forum  in  Rapid  City  on  Dec.  6,  1999 
and  through  testimony  noted  AIM's  allegations  against  the  FBI  (which  were 
later  disproved),  the  string  of  deaths  in  Rapid  Creek,  as  well  as  those  in 
other  South  Dakota  communities,  and  various  reports  of  police  injustice 
against  Indian  people. 

This  wasn't  the  first  time  the  Commission  took  an  interest  in  South 


Dakota  Indians.  In  1975  and  1976,  hearings  were  held  as  part  of  a fact- 
finding mission  to  study  race  relations  in  the  state.  Reports  released  in 
1977  and  1981  revealed  concerns  that  apparently  didn't  go  away  over  time. 

"It  is  both  remarkable  and  disconcerting  that  many  of  the  concerns 
brought  before  the  Commission  in  the  1970s  were  the  same  ones  heard  more 
than  20  years  later  in  Rapid  City,"  the  2000  report  stated. 

The  committee's  report  also  made  recommendations  for  improving  the 
relations  between  Indian  people  and  South  Dakota  law  enforcement. 

The  introduction  to  the  report  reads,  "By  many  accounts,  racial  tensions 
in  South  Dakota  have  heightened  over  the  past  year.  A recent  series  of 
high-profile  cases  involving  the  unsolved  deaths  of  several  American 
Indians  has  brought  tensions  to  the  surface.  Rumors  of  cover-ups  by  law 
enforcement,  allegations  of  half-hearted  or  nonexistent  investigations, 
and  seemingly  disparate  jail  sentences  have  spurred  protests  through 
American  Indian  communities  and  further  strained  already  tenuous  white- 
Indian  relations." 

Further,  the  introduction  to  the  report  explains  that  the  forum  was 
"precipitated  by  a series  of  American  Indian  deaths  in  Rapid  City,  Pine 
Ridge,  Mobridge,  and  Sisseton,  all  of  which  have  garnered  much  media 
attention  and  deepened  the  perception  of  inequality"  and  commented,  "That 
eight  people  could  accidentally  fall  into  [Rapid  Creek]  is  greeted  by 
skepticism  from  many." 

The  advisory  committee's  report  also  included  a brief  explanation  of  the 
history  of  many  events  occurring  between  whites  and  Indians  in  South 
Dakota  as  a way  to  illuminate  the  long-standing  racial  issues  that  are 
still  recalled  today.  For  example,  the  report  discusses  the  71-day 
Occupation  at  Wounded  Knee  in  1973  and  the  1975  shoot-out  between  FBI 
agents  and  Oglala  men-an  incident  for  which  Leonard  Peltier  is  currently 
serving  consecutive  life  sentences. 

"It  is  very  apparent  to  this  Committee  that  some  members  of  the  American 
Indian  community  have  the  perception  that  racism  and  selectivity  exists  in 
the  Rapid  City  Police  Department,"  the  introduction  sums  up.  "Flowever, 
from  the  examination  of  formal  complaint  files  and  circumstances 
surrounding  certain  arrests  spoken  about  at  the  public  hearing,  it  is  also 
apparent  that  the  accusations  of  prejudice  against  the  Rapid  City  Police 
Department  are  not  supported  by  fact." 

One  of  the  people  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  Rapid  City  Indians  was  Charles 
Abourezk  of  the  Abourezk  Law  Firm,  which  has  an  extensive  history  of 
advocating  Native  issues.  Abourezk,  who  was  involved  with  a lawsuit  in  the 
case  of  Robert  Many  Horses,  told  the  committee  that  "acts  of  racial 
violence  are  as  much  a part  of  South  Dakota's  history  as  they  are  for  the 
South . " 

Referring  to  the  1998  dragging  death  of  a black  man  in  Texas,  Abourezk 
said,  "Our  lames  Byrds  often  appear  with  little  notice  here  in  our  region, 
and  their  killers  often  get  probation  rather  than  the  death  penalty  or  do 
not  get  charged  at  all." 

He  also  said  that  when  Indians  respond  publicly  to  deaths  of  other 
Indians,  it  is  they  "who  appear  excitable  and  prone  to  exaggeration  while 
the  rest  of  society  looks  on  with  calm  reasonableness  as  if  they  are 
disconnected  from  it  all." 

Kerry  Cameron,  the  Roberts  County  State's  Attorney  for  more  than  a 
quarter  century,  worked  on  the  investigation  of  Red  Day's  death.  He 
expressed  his  unhappiness  over  the  Indian  communities'  attitude  toward  law 
enforcement  by  saying  that  over  the  four  months  of  investigation.  Red 
Day's  mother  Peggy  became  unsatisfied  with  his  work  because  "we  weren't 
finding  that  anyone  had  intentionally  killed  her  son." 

He  also  said,  "I  suspect  that  alcohol  or  drugs  are  responsible  for  most 
of  the  deaths  that  we're  discussing  here  today.  I think  that  we  should 
stop  bickering  among  ourselves  and  work  together  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  eliminate  the  drug  and  alcohol  problems  in  our  community." 

Dale  Ecoffey,  who  has  more  than  15  years  of  law  enforcement  experience, 
said  Indian  people  "are  often  subject  to  unfair  treatment  in  decisions  to 
prosecute  when  the  Indian  is  either  a victim  or  subject  in  a case.  Often 
there  appears  to  be  disparity  in  sentencing  between  Indian  and  non-Indian 
defendants . " 


Thomas  Hennies,  who  was  a Rapid  City  police  officer  for  35  years  and  is 
now  a South  Dakota  State  Representative,  told  the  committee,  "I  personally 
know  that  there  is  racism  and  there  is  discrimination  and  there  are 
prejudices  among  all  people  and  that  they're  apparent  in  law  enforcement. 
When  I first  became  a policeman  here,  if  you  found  a drunk  Indian  downtown 
you'd  put  him  in  a garbage  can.  And  when  he  got  out,  he  was  sober  enough 
to  leave,  and  that's  just  the  way  things  were.  I can  tell  you  if  those 
things  do  occur,  and  I'm  not  so  naive  as  to  say  never,  but  if  they  do 
occur,  they  will  be  dealt  with  because  we  are  trying  to  make  a difference. 

An  enrolled  member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  Elaine  Holy  Eagle 
is  a Rapid  City  resident  who  has  lived  here  for  more  than  40  years.  She 
questioned  why  more  people  were  not  outraged  over  the  deaths  at  Rapid 
Creek. 

"Is  it  because  people  are  conditioned  to  believe  it's  okay  if  an  Indian 
person  is  killed?"  she  asked. 

"Every  time,  they  say  our  people  died  of  natural  causes,  but  when  they 
are  identified  by  family  members,  they  are  beaten,"  Tom  Poor  Bear  said. 

Peggy  Red  Day  also  spoke  to  the  committee.  "In  my  opinion,  the  message 
the  courts  are  sending  to  our  community  is  that  it's  okay  to  kill  someone 
as  long  as  it  is  an  Indian  in  this  county  and  state.  Why  did  my  son  have 
to  die  because  this  white  boy  seems  to  have  the  right  to  drive  around 
drunk?" 

Mark  White  Bull  talked  about  the  FBI  involvement  in  the  cases. 
"Initially,  we  felt  relieved  that  the  FBI  was  going  to  come  in,"  he  said. 
But  he  said  that  feeling  changed  when  it  was  understood  that  "the  FBI 
investigation  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  determining  that  there  was  any 
wrongdoing.  The  FBI  has  absolutely  no  credibility  with  the  Native  American 
community. " 

Charmaine  White  Face,  a writer  and  coordinator  of  Defenders  of  the  Black 
Hills,  told  the  committee,  "It  is  deplorable  that  there  had  to  be  so  many 
deaths  before  these  hearings  were  held.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  needs 
to  know  the  history  of  this  area,  which  will  help,  in  part,  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  racism  in  this  part  of  the  country  with  the  subsequent 
prejudice,  discrimination,  and  hate  crimes  coming  from  that  racism." 

Others,  like  Robert  Milo  Yellow  Hair,  expressed  concern  that  the  forum 
would  not  make  a difference.  "We  don't  want  you  to  go  away  and  we  don't 
hear  from  you  again,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  to  be  sitting  here  26  years 
from  today  asking  for  justice  again." 

The  advisory  committee's  report  ended  with  main  conclusions  such  as  the 
following:  "Many  Native  Americans  in  South  Dakota  have  little  or  no 
confidence  in  the  criminal  justice  system  and  believe  that  the 
administration  of  justice  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  is  permeated  by 
racism;  the  FBI  in  Indian  Country  confronts  significant  problems  resulting 
from  lack  of  confidence  by  Native  Americans  in  this  agency,  born  of  years 
of  conflict,  controversy,  and  bitter  emotional  confrontations;  victims  of 
discrimination  often  find  it  difficult  to  secure  legal  representation;  for 
the  most  part.  Native  Americans  are  very  much  separate  and  unequal  members 
of  society.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  underrepresented 
in  terms  of  economic  status  and  over-represented  in  the  population  of  the 
state's  jails,  juvenile  facilities,  and  prisons." 

In  conclusion,  the  report  states,  "Despair  is  not  too  strong  a word  to 
characterize  the  emotional  feelings  of  many  Native  Americans  who  believe 
they  live  in  a hostile  environment." 

Mary  Frances  Berry,  chairwoman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
promised  that  this  report  would  not  sit  idle,  and  declared  that  times  had 
already  changed  for  Indians. 

"Objectively,  there  has  been  some  change,"  she  said.  "Twenty-five  years 
ago,  people  wouldn't  have  cared  that  eight  men  fell  into  a creek  and  died. 
Now  we  have  three  agencies  forming  a task  force  to  investigate." 
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Appeals  court  shoots  down  Makah  whaling  case 
Tuesday,  Dune  8,  2004 

A federal  appeals  court  on  Monday  refused  to  reconsider  its  decision 
against  the  Makah  Nation's  controversial  whale  hunt. 

The  tribe  and  the  Bush  administration  had  asked  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  to  rehear  the  case.  But  the  request  was  rejected  in  an  order  that 
sets  up  a potential  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  parties  have  90  days  to  consider  their  next  move.  In  the  meantime, 
the  tribe  won't  be  allowed  to  exercise  its  rights  under  the  1855  Treaty  of 
Neah  Bay. 

The  tribe  is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  with  a treaty  right  to 
hunt  whales.  The  practice  was  suspended  in  the  early  1900s  due  to 
worldwide  exploitation  of  the  gray  whale  that  nearly  drove  the  species 
into  extinction. 

The  animal's  numbers  rebounded,  leading  to  its  removal  from  the 
endangered  species  list.  The  tribe  then  sought  permission  to  restart  its 
hunt  and,  after  considerable  debate,  took  its  first  whale  in  more  than  70 
years  in  May  1999. 

From  the  start,  animal-rights  activists  opposed  the  hunt  and  launched  a 
series  of  legal  challenges  against  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  took  the  lead  in  the  matter. 

Up  until  December  2002,  though,  opponents  had  only  succeeded  in  delaying 
the  hunt. 

That  was  when  the  a three-judge  panel  of  the  9th  Circuit  ordered  the 
NMFS  to  prepare  a full  environmental  impact  statement  on  the  hunt.  "Having 
reviewed  the  environmental  assessment  prepared  by  the  government  agencies 
and  the  administrative  record,  we  conclude  that  there  are  substantial 
wrote  questions  remaining  as  to  whether  the  tribe's  whaling  plans  will 
have  a significant  effect  on  the  environment,"  wrote  Dudge  Marsha  S. 

Berzon  for  the  majority. 

The  decision  also  shifted  the  landscape  against  the  tribe  in  another  way. 
The  court,  for  the  first  time,  said  the  tribe's  treaty  right  has  been 
limited  by  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  (MMPA),  a 1972  law  designed  to 
protect  species  like  the  gray  whale. 

"The  tribe  has  no  unrestricted  treaty  right  to  pursue  whaling  in  the 
face  of  the  MMPA,"  Dudge  Ronald  M.  Gould  wrote  in  another  part  of  the 
opinion . 

Whale  hunt  opponents  cheered  this  new  line  of  reasoning  but  the  tribe 
saw  it  as  a near  abrogation  of  the  treaty.  Several  Washington  tribes 
thought  so  too  and  supported  the  tribe  in  its  bid  for  reconsideration. 

The  request  for  a rehearing  that  was  denied  yesterday  was  also 
accompanied  by  a motion  to  have  the  December  2002  ruling  declared  moot. 
Government  lawyers  cited  a one-whale  quota  issued  to  the  tribe  that  had 
expired  by  the  time  of  the  ruling. 

The  judges  who  wrote  the  opinion  disagreed  and  said  the  expiration  of 
the  quota  "was  nothing  more  than  the  government's  voluntary  cessation  of 
challenged  conduct." 

An  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  isn't  the  only  option  available.  The 
tribe  and  the  government  can  issue  yet  another  environmental  review  and 
seek  public  comments  on  the  hunt.  While  animal-rights  activists  have  been 
vocal  in  their  opposition,  the  tribe  has  it  share  of  supporters,  in  Indian 
Country  and  beyond. 
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Senator  calls  for  U.S.  government  to  apologize  to  Native  tribes 

BY  SCOTT  CANON 

Knight  Ridder  Newspapers 

Dune  7,  2004 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.  - (KRT)  - After  centuries  of  deal-breaking,  land-taking 
and  what  many  tribes  consider  genocide,  some  Washington  politicians  want 
the  government  to  offer  American  Indians  an  apology. 

U.S.  Sen.  Sam  Brownback,  a Kansas  Republican,  has  sponsored  a resolution 
apologizing  "to  all  Native  Peoples  on  behalf  of  the  United  States"  as  a 
way  to  smooth  the  often-rocky  relations  between  the  two. 

"(But)  before  reconciliation,"  Brownback  said  in  remarks  entered  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  "there  must  be  recognition  and  repentance." 

To  that  end,  his  resolution  lists  a few  reasons  for  an  apology  - things 
like  the  deadly  Trail  of  Tears  march  of  Cherokee  from  North  Carolina  to 
Oklahoma  - and  mentions  broader  federal  policies,  now  seen  as  racist,  that 
killed  people  and  shattered  cultures. 

Finally,  the  resolution  closes  with  a disclaimer:  "Nothing  in  this  Doint 
Resolution  authorizes  any  claim  against  the  United  States  or  serves  as  a 
settlement  of  any  claim  against  the  United  States." 

A sampling  of  tribal  groups  greeted  the  gesture  warmly,  but  they  didn't 
view  it  as  a salve  to  thousands  of  ongoing  disputes  between  Washington  and 
the  hundreds  of  tribes  in  the  country. 

"We  appreciate  it.  ...  It's  a recognition  of  the  issue,  of  the  past 
injustices,"  said  Steve  Cadue,  tribal  chairman  of  the  Kickapoo  in  Kansas. 

But  others  note  an  array  of  ongoing  disputes  over  land,  water  and  money. 
The  Indian  groups  point  out  that  an  apology  underlined  with  a disclaimer 
doesn't  help  resolve  those  disagreements. 

"An  apology  is  just  where  you  start,"  said  Deana  Dackson,  a spokeswoman 
for  the  Navajo  Nation.  "Now  let's  see  you  step  to  the  plate  and  do  what 
you  promised  you  would  do." 

She  cited  recent  funding  cuts  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  saying  they  essentially  amounted  to  an  abandonment 
of  treaty  obligations  to  provide  for  tribes'  needs  in  return  for 
concessions  made  over  generations. 

"Obligations  to  native  nations  are  always  ignored,"  Dackson  said. 

Resolutions  have  been  introduced  to  apologize  for  slavery,  but  have  so 
far  failed.  President  Clinton  contemplated,  but  ultimately  chose  not  to, 
unilaterally  apologize  for  slavery. 

The  government  paid  reparations  to  Dapanese-Americans  held  in  camps 
during  World  War  II.  And  Congress  has  passed  resolutions  to  study 
reparations  for  slavery,  but  payments  remain  highly  controversial. 

Brownback  timed  the  introduction  of  his  resolution,  which  encourages  the 
president  to  join  in  apologizing,  to  coincide  with  the  September  opening 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 
The  resolution's  co-sponsors  in  the  Senate  are  Democrat  Daniel  Inouye  of 
Hawaii  and  Colorado  Republican  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  a member  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  and  the  only  American  Indian  now  serving  in 
Congress . 

According  to  U.S.  Census  figures,  the  American  Indian,  Eskimo  and  Aleut 
population  is  about  2.3  million,  about  0.9  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
population.  Census  figures  predict  a gradual  climb  in  that  group's 
percentage  of  the  population. 

Meanwhile,  Republicans  and  Democrats  have  courted  tribes  increasingly  in 
recent  years  as  some  - mostly  those  with  land  near  densely  populated  areas 
on  the  coasts  - have  become  wealthier  by  running  casinos. 

The  National  Dournal  reports  that  the  Agua  Caliente  of  California,  the 
Louisiana  Coushattas,  the  Mississippi  Choctaws,  and  the  Saginaw  Chippewas 
of  Michigan  pay  an  average  of  $5  million  a year  to  Washington  lobbying 


firms  and  that  those  tribes  have  spent  $2.6  million  over  the  past  six 
years  on  campaign  contributions.  About  two-thirds  of  those  donations  went 
to  Republicans. 

Federal  Election  Commission  reports  for  Brownback,  however,  show  he  has 
not  received  money  from  tribes  in  recent  years.  Rather,  he  has  been  at 
odds  with  the  Wyandotte  tribe,  for  instance,  and  its  efforts  to  move 
graves  from  a Kansas  City,  Kan.,  cemetery  and  establish  a casino  there. 

Brownback  has  said  he  has  been  surprised  by  the  anger  he  encountered 
while  visiting  Indian  reservations  in  Kansas.  In  offering  his  resolution, 
he  said  he  hoped  for  healing  after  "choices  our  government  sometimes  made 
to  disregard  its  solemn  word." 

The  apology  "begins  the  effort  of  reconciliation  by  recognizing  past 
wrongs  and  repenting  for  them,"  Brownback  said. 

Dennis  Hastings,  a member  of  the  Omaha  tribe  from  Macy,  Neb.,  found  the 
idea  of  an  apology  odd  and  inadequate. 

"In  a way,  you  look  at  it  as  nice.  But  it's  a little  late  and  too  far 
gone,"  said  Hastings,  an  anthropologist  with  Omaha  Tribal  Historical 
Research  Project.  "We  want  to  resolve  the  issues  before  they  put  their 
sorry  on  the  board.  ...  I'd  rather  have  them  go  home  and  read  about  our 
history  and  have  their  children  read  about  our  history,  and  then  come  and 
talk  with  us  about  it  with  a little  meaning." 

Instead,  said  historian  Fergus  Bordewich,  the  resolution  treats  the 
complex  clash  between  American  Indians  and  the  federal  government  in  only 
the  broadest  of  terms. 

Almost  without  exception,  he  said,  85  percent  to  90  percent  of  most 
tribes  died  from  exposure  to  the  diseases  that  Europeans  brought  to  North 
America.  But,  said  the  author  of  "Killing  the  White  Man's  Indian,"  that 
was  not  intentional  and  "no  one  is  morally  culpable  for  that." 

Some  tribes  suffered  much  more  severely  in  their  dealings  with  the 
government  than  others,  he  said.  Sometimes  treaties  bullied  tribes  - 
that's  how  Hastings  talks  about  an  1854  pact  that  he  believes  stole 
millions  from  the  Omaha  - and  sometimes  deals  served  the  interests  of  both 
sides . 

"Not  everything  happened  in  the  same  way  in  every  place,"  Bordewich  said 
"It's  a very  tragic  history  however  you  measure  it.  The  government  has  a 
lot  to  be  sorry  about.  But  a blanket  apology  doesn't  really  recognize  the 
complexity. " 

Still,  tribes  and  their  advocates  tend  to  welcome  an  apology  as  at  least 
recognition  of  the  damage  done  to  Indian  welfare  and  culture. 

"These  weren't  just  random  or  ad  hoc  actions  of  bad  white  people.  These 
were  the  official  actions  of  the  United  States  government,"  said  Susan 
Harjo,  who  belongs  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Muscogee  and  is  president  of  the 
Morning  Star  Institute,  a tribal  advocacy  group.  "It's  perfectly  in  order 
to  apologize." 

She  sees  Brownback  as  sincere.  "There's  no  percentage  in  him  doing  this. 
It's  not  something  he's  going  to  get  great  kudos  for  in  his  usual  circles, 
" she  said. 

But  Harjo  said  acts  of  good  faith  should  follow  - forcing  the  return  of 
Indian  burial  remains  from  museums,  for  instance. 

Even  then,  "no  living  native  person  has  the  right  to  accept"  the  apology 
she  said. 

"It's  too  big,"  she  said.  "Too  much  was  done  for  too  long,  and  too  many 
people  suffered." 

Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Kansas  City  Star. 
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Spilled  Blood,  Spilled  Ink 

What  happens  when  a big-city  newspaper  opens  a small  town's  wounds? 
by  Mike  Mosedale 
Dune  2,  2004 

In  late  November  2002,  Larry  Oakes,  a longtime  reporter  for  the  Star 
Tribune,  returned  to  his  boyhood  home  in  the  northern  Minnesota  village  of 
Cass  Lake.  The  occasion  for  his  homecoming  was  not  a happy  one.  Oakes  had 
been  assigned  to  cover  one  of  the  more  appalling  crimes  in  the  state's 
recent  history,  the  bludgeoning  death  of  a legally  blind,  48-year-old 
albino  man  named  Louie  Bisson  on  a downtown  Cass  Lake  street. 

While  the  police  had  arrested  four  teenage  boys  in  connection  with  the 
killing  - all  enrolled  members  of  the  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe  - no  one 
seemed  to  know  why  they  committed  the  crime.  Yes,  they  were  troubled  kids; 
yes,  they  were  drunk  and  high  on  drugs.  Yet  that  didn't  strike  Oakes  as  a 
complete  or  satisfying  explanation.  After  all,  a lot  of  kids  get  drunk  and 
stoned.  Very  few  commit  murder  without  provocation. 

After  an  early  round  of  reporting,  Oakes  realized  that  he  had  something 
more  on  his  hands  than  a run-of-the-mill  crime  story.  The  Bisson  murder, 
he  discovered,  was  just  the  latest  in  a disturbing  string  of  crimes  and 
premature  deaths  involving  youth  from  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation.  In  less 
than  half  a year,  there  had  been  four  homicides  involving  reservation 
youth  as  either  perpetrators  or  victims.  With  a population  of  860  people, 
Cass  Lake  seemed  to  be  at  the  epicenter  of  much  of  the  violence. 

Originally  a lumber  and  railroad  town,  Cass  Lake  has  long  had  a 
reputation  as  a tough  place.  In  the  1930s,  Harold  Ickes,  the  secretary  of 
the  interior  under  FDR,  reputedly  declared  the  community  one  of  the  two 
"darkest"  spots  in  the  nation.  As  a white  student  at  Cass  Lake  High  School 
in  the  1970s,  Oakes  remembered  episodes  of  violence;  he  was  aware  of  acute 
social  problems  that  some  of  his  Indian  classmates  lived  with.  But  it 
seemed  clear  to  Oakes  that  there  had  been  a fundamental  change.  The 
violence  now  was  more  nihilistic,  more  excessive.  "The  fights  we  had  back 
then  ended  when  someone  quit  or  was  on  the  ground,"  Oakes  recalls.  "There 
was  a basic  taboo  against  taking  life  that  everyone  seemed  to  recognize." 

So  Oakes  wrote  up  a proposal  to  his  editors  for  a long-term  project  in 
which  he  would  examine  the  causes  of  the  reservation ' s youth  crisis.  After 
getting  the  green  light,  he  and  Strib  photographer  Derry  Holt  rented  a 
house  outside  of  town  and  immersed  themselves  in  the  community  for  six 
months.  The  end  result:  a 20,000-word,  three-day  series  that  provided  an 
unflinching  and  intimate  look  at  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation. 

Concluding  that  the  reservation  had  become  "among  the  worst  places  in 
Minnesota  to  grow  up,"  Oakes  chronicled  several  of  the  more  notorious 
crimes  in  excruciating  detail.  The  harrowing  opening  installment  of  the 
series  focused  on  a 14-year-old  Cass  Lake  boy  who  murdered  his  father  and 
then  attempted  to  kill  his  girlfriend's  foster  parents.  In  a jailhouse 
interview,  the  boy  related  how  he  rehearsed  by  beating  a dog  to  death  with 
a baseball  bat.  The  sound  of  the  bat  cracking  the  dog's  skull,  he  told 
Oakes,  resembled  the  sound  of  a person  biting  down  a cracker.  At  that 
moment,  Oakes  knew  he  was  "going  further  outside  the  envelope  than  I'd 
ever  gone  before." 

In  the  course  of  his  research,  Oakes  hung  out  with  other  troubled  teens 
from  the  town's  notorious  housing  project,  a place  called  Tract  33.  He 
also  examined  what  he  thought  were  some  of  the  root  causes  of  the  problems 
on  the  reservation:  loss  of  land  and  culture,  widespread  use  of  alcohol 
and  drugs  by  children,  endemic  poverty,  and  a rise  in  single-parent 
families . 

Published  in  late  April,  "The  Lost  Youth  of  Leech  Lake"  was  the  sort  of 
journalistic  enterprise  that  wins  newspapers  awards,  and  a crowning  moment 
in  Oakes's  career  as  a reporter.  In  the  Cass  Lake  area,  the  response  to 
the  series  was  passionate  and  intense.  Over  6,000  reprints  of  the  series 
were  distributed,  and  scads  of  past  and  present  Cass  Lake  residents  were 
inspired  to  write  letters  to  the  Strib  and  the  local  newspaper,  the  Cass 


Lake  Times. 

Some  of  it  was  predictable.  A local  realtor  complained  that  the  Strib 
had  exaggerated  the  reservation's  problems  - and,  in  typical  realtor  form, 
fretted  that  the  series  might  depress  the  burgeoning  lake-country  area 
property  market.  Several  students  at  Cass  Lake  High  School  chastised  the 
Strib  for  not  emphasizing  their  stories  of  success.  American  Indian 
Movement  founder  (and  Leech  Lake  member)  Dennis  Banks  organized  an  event 
called  the  "We  Are  Not  All  on  Drugs  Walk";  the  aim  was  to  provide  some 
contrast  to  the  bleak  picture  that  emerged  from  the  series. 

Meanwhile,  several  tribal  leaders  responded  by  saying  that  the  problems 
depicted  in  the  stories  represented  the  generic  problems  of  contemporary 
American  youth.  You  could  find  similar  violence  in  Minneapolis  or  on  other 
reservations,  they  said,  why  pick  on  Cass  Lake?  Within  a matter  of  weeks, 
the  tribal  government  announced  that  it  would  host  a special,  two-day 
forum  in  the  bingo  hall  in  the  local  casino,  the  Palace. 

Fliers  distributed  all  over  Cass  Lake  declared  "We  are  not  LOST"  and 
promised  to  counter  "the  perceptions"  raised  by  the  articles.  Oakes,  who 
had  already  received  more  than  200  e-mails  in  response  to  his  stories,  was 
concerned.  "When  I first  heard  the  title  of  the  event,  I was  disappointed, 
" he  says  now.  "It  sounded  like  it  was  going  to  be  a public  relations 
thing.  It  was  like  they  were  saying,  'We  have  a branding  problem,  ' not  'We 
have  a youth  problem.'" 

But  Oakes  was  in  for  a surprise.  While  the  forum  was  launched  with  the 
idea  that  it  would  serve  as  a retort  to  the  series'  central  thesis  - that 
something  had  gone  horribly  wrong  in  the  lives  of  many  youth  on  the 
reservation  - it  morphed  into  something  very  different:  a ritual  of 
catharsis  and  resolve  in  which  speaker  after  speaker  relayed  their  own 
personal  stories,  insights,  and  recommendations.  Some  people  wept  as  they 
spoke.  Others  were  frankly  confessional.  One  woman  described  how  her 
daughter  was  involved  in  the  robbery  and  murder  of  a tourist  from  the  Twin 
Cities.  "A  lot  of  us  mothers  and  grandmothers  have  lost  children,"  she 
said  plainly.  "We've  got  to  quit  hiding.  We've  got  to  deal  with  it." 

Many  of  the  people  who  were  initially  offended  by  the  series  said  they 
reconsidered  their  responses. 

"After  I looked  at  the  paper  and  read  the  first  few  paragraphs,  I 
recoiled  and  I thought,  'Oh  boy,  here  we  go.'  I had  to  set  it  down," 
observes  Bob  Shimek,  an  Ojibwe  man  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  living 
on  three  reservations  in  northern  Minnesota,  including  Leech  Lake.  "I  had 
to  do  a lot  of  major  mental  shifting  to  pick  it  up  again.  But  this  is  a 
real  part  of  our  history.  The  good,  the  bad,  the  ugly,  and  we  have  to  own 
it.  It  was  about  frickin'  time  someone  wrote  this  story." 

Shimek  wasn't  alone  in  his  about-face.  After  the  series  appeared,  Oakes 
says,  he  was  confronted  by  a woman  who  worked  in  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  tribal  government.  "She  said,  'This  is  really  painful  for  a 
lot  of  people.  How  could  you  do  this?'"  Oakes  recalls.  "Today,  she  was 
talking  about  how  much  good  she  thinks  the  stories  were  going  to  do.  It 
just  took  time  for  the  feelings  to  settle  down,  and  for  people  to  see  the 
potential  for  good." 

For  Oakes,  the  response  on  the  reservation  - and  the  forum  - exceeded 
his  fondest  wishes. 

"This  has  been  incredibly  powerful  and  gratifying,"  he  says.  "It's  what 
I hoped  for  in  my  wildest  dream  - that  people  would  be  moved  to  where  they 
would  want  to  do  something." 

Copyright  c.  2004  City  Pages  Media,  Inc. 
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Sovereignty  Symposium  contains  scary  messages 

Tribes  warned  about  eroding  power 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

Dune  4,  2004 

The  17th  annual  Sovereignty  Symposium  wrapped  up  in  Oklahoma  City 
Thursday,  with  discussions  on  issues  ranging  from  the  state's  tribal 
gaming  compact  to  everything  in  between.  Organizers  of  the  two-day  event 
say  the  themes  of  the  conference  have  evolved  in  the  decade  and  a half 
since  it  was  established  as  a sister  event  to  the  Red  Earth  Festival. 

"We  are  moving  in  a very  interesting  direction  with  regard  to 
sophisticated  business  practices  and  tribal  sovereignty.  There  is  a great 
emphasis  on  commercial  interests  among  the  tribes.  Each  year  we  see  more 
commercially  oriented  law  programs,"  said  Sovereignty  Symposium  Executive 
Coordinator  Dulie  Rorie. 

Some  400  people  attended  the  myriad  of  workshops  offered  on  the  second 
day  of  the  event.  In  a panel  discussion  focusing  on  Indian  law  and  the 
Internet,  University  of  Minnesota  Law  School  professor  Doan  Howland 
dissected  a case  that  would  have  been  unheard  of  ten  years  ago.  A pueblo 
in  the  Southwest  had  their  sacred  Corn  Dance  secretly  videotaped.  The 
footage  made  its  way  to  the  Internet,  enraging  the  tribe. 

"It  was  inappropriate  for  it  to  be  out  there-yet  the  pueblo  have  no 
control  over  the  fact  that  it  is  out  there.  Those  are  the  type  of  things 
that  can  be  problematic,"  Howland  said.  "There  is  no  effective  legal 
remedy  for  the  tribe.  Our  copyright  law  in  the  United  States  in  based  on 
traditional  Anglo  values.  If  I make  a movie  I can  get  a copyright,  if  I 
write  a book  I can  get  a copyright.  But  for  a dance  that  has  been  around 
for  generations-its  hard  to  get  a copyright." 

The  emerging  message  from  the  symposium  is  that  a chill  wind  is  blowing 
on  tribal  rights,  and  it  descends  from  none  other  than  the  highest  court 
in  the  country. 

"The  current  Supreme  Court  we  have,  I would  not  want  to  call  it  hostile 
to  Indian  law,  but  it  has  other  priorities.  You  look  at  what  the  Supreme 
Court  is  doing,  they  are  putting  an  emphasis  on  state's  rights  and  federal 
rights  at  the  expense  of  tribal  law.  You  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen 
next,"  said  Oklahoma  Indian  Legal  Services  Managing  Attorney  Steve  Hager. 

Chickasaw  Attorney  Dess  Green  of  Ada  issued  a similar  warning  about 
tribal  sovereignty,  saying  the  process  is  cyclical  and  that  tribes  are 
currently  in  a downswing.  Green's  comments  came  during  a panel  addressing 
Indian  gaming.  For  Oklahoma  tribes,  the  gaming  compact  has  caused  seep 
tension,  pitting  tribe  against  tribe. 

"I  had  better  not  say  anything.  I might  get  into  trouble,"  Alabama 
Quassarte  Tribal  Town  Chief  Tarpie  Yargee  said  in  refusing  to  comment. 

"They  basically  have  a bill  that  will  give  some  agreement  and  progress 
about  the  games  that  we  play  and  it  will  cost  us  six  percent  of  the 
revenues  after  we  pay  our  prizes  out.  Is  that  a good  compact?  Is  that  a 
bad  compact?  I can  tell  you  one  thing.  It  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  because  it  was  not  a negotiated  compact," 
Green  said. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Ruling  roils  waters  in  Tulalip  tidelands  dispute 
By  Emily  Heffter 


Times  Snohomish  County  bureau 
Dune  2,  2004 

A dispute  over  who  owns  the  tidelands  on  the  Tulalip  Reservation  has 
washed  up  in  front  of  Frederick  Ruehr's  cabin. 

Ruehr  sued  the  tribes  late  last  year  when  they  wouldn't  give  him  a 
permit  to  repair  his  cabin. 

A judge's  decision  in  Ruehr's  favor  has  bolstered  the  efforts  of  a 
community  group  fighting  the  tribes'  proposed  shoreline  regulations,  which 
would  require  landowners  on  the  reservation  to  make  fee  and  lease  payments 
to  the  tribes  for  property  in  front  of  their  privately  owned  waterfront 
homes . 

Nontribal  property  owners  believe  they  own  the  tidelands,  while  the 
Tulalip  Tribes  believe  the  land  is  under  their  control. 

In  April,  Tulalip  tribal  Dudge  Thomas  Weissmuller  ordered  the  tribes  to 
give  Ruehr  a permit  to  repair  the  piling  that  supports  his  cabin  and  deck. 
The  Tulalip  Tribes  said  they  will  appeal. 

More  importantly  to  the  nontribal  group,  the  judge  said  he  couldn't 
determine  whether  the  tribes  have  jurisdiction  over  the  tidelands. 
Weissmuller  left  that  decision  to  a federal  court,  but  members  of  the 
Tulalip  Community  Association  say  the  fact  a tribal  judge  called  it  into 
question  is  a victory  for  them. 

"I  think  that's  a very  important  statement  by  a tribal  judge,  that  even 
he  isn't  sure,"  said  Tom  Mitchell,  the  president  of  the  association. 

The  association  was  formed  last  September  after  the  Tulalip  Planning 
Commission  began  to  consider  changing  the  way  the  tribes  regulate  the 
reservation's  shorelines.  The  proposed  regulations  would  restrict 
development  on  tidelands  and  allow  the  tribes  to  charge  rent  for 
homeowners'  buoys,  piers  and  decks. 

The  group  has  about  500  members  and  significant  political  clout  on  the 
reservation,  where  nontribal  members  own  about  40  percent  of  the  land, 
including  most  of  the  waterfront  property.  A founding  board  member  of  the 
group.  Priest  Point  resident  Kim  Halvorson,  recently  filed  to  run  for 
office  against  state  Rep.  Dohn  McCoy,  a Tulalip. 

In  addition  to  the  shorelines  issue,  the  community  association  is  poised 
to  challenge  a 1 percent  excise  tax  the  tribes  charge  every  time  property 
changes  hands  on  the  reservation. 

The  association's  California  attorney,  Mitch  Mitchell,  said  the  tribes' 
taxing  authority  is  very  limited. 

"I  don't  see  anything  in  any  tribal  or  in  any  federal  documents  that 
says  the  tribe  can  collect  this  1 percent  excise  tax,"  he  said. 

Though  the  community  association  is  more  focused  on  the  tidelands  policy 
right  now,  Mitchell  said  the  excise  tax  shows  the  same  "expansive  view"  of 
tribal  sovereignty  that  concerns  association  members. 

Deff  Likes  did  his  own  research  on  the  Internet  before  deciding  not  to 
pay  the  tax  when  he  bought  his  house  last  month  at  Mission  Beach.  So  far, 
he  hasn't  heard  anything  from  the  tribes,  and  he  and  his  family  are  moving 
this  week  from  Kentucky.  The  tax  on  his  $430,000  property  would  have  been 
$4,300. 

"I  don't  feel  basically  that  it's  a legal  tax,"  he  said. 

Dwight  Bickel,  an  attorney  for  Likes'  escrow  company.  Transnation  Title 
Insurance,  said  the  company  informs  buyers  about  the  tribal  tax  but 
doesn't  weigh  in  on  whether  it  is  legal. 

"I'd  be  quite  comfortable  with  an  individual  choosing  not"  to  pay  it,  he 
said . 

The  tribes  began  levying  the  tax  in  1987  to  pay  for  street  lamps, 
natural-resource  protection,  road  maintenance  and  other  services.  The 
tribes  haven't  made  a big  deal  about  the  tax  so  far,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
they're  ready  to  back  down,  tribal  Chairman  Stan  Dones  said. 

"It's  not  a total  priority,  but  we  will  go  after  it,"  he  said. 

Mitchell  believes  Ruehr's  case  is  the  reason  the  tribes  have  not 
discussed  the  shoreline  regulations  in  months.  After  a series  of  public 
hearings  last  winter,  the  regulations  have  not  been  discussed  publicly  by 
the  Planning  Commission. 

"The  only  thing  we  can  read  into  that  is  that  there's  a hold  on  it,  and 
I can  only  assume  that's  because  their  own  judge  said  they  might  not 


control  the  tidelands,"  Mitchell  said. 

Hones  said  there  isn't  any  question  about  the  tribes  owning  the 
tidelands . 

"The  reservation  is  set  aside  for  the  tribes/'  he  said.  "We  have  not 
sold  them  any  tidelands." 

Ruehr  and  the  tribes  have  met,  but  they  have  not  reached  a settlement. 

The  tribes  have  not  issued  him  a permit  for  his  cabin  repairs,  which  are 
half-completed . Both  parties  say  they  will  appeal  to  federal  court. 

"This  case  does  sort  of  get  out  the  heart  of  this  issue,"  said  Mitchell, 
the  community-association  president.  "The  ultimate  outcome  could  affect 
everybody. " 

Emily  Heffter:  425-783-0624  or  eheffter@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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'Healing'  participants  complete  360-mile  walk 
By  Dan-Mikael  Patterson 
The  Navajo  Times 
Dune  3,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  "Walking  the  Healing  Path  with  the  Voices  of  the  Native 
People"  ended  at  the  state  capitol  in  Phoenix  on  May  26. 

Nine  walkers  finished  the  360-mile  hike  that  began  May  10  at  Veteran's 
Memorial  Park.  About  32  to  25  walkers  began  the  journey  and  nine  ended  the 
walk  by  marching  to  a press  conference  at  the  state  capitol. 

Dohn  Tsosie  organized  the  walk  to  raise  awareness  of  domestic  violence, 
substance  abuse,  and  child  and  elderly  abuse  and  to  improve  services  at 
the  tribal  and  state  level. 

Tsosie  openly  admits  he  is  a victim  and  perpetrator  of  domestic  violence. 

Willie  Holtsoi,  49,  press  foreman  at  the  Navajo  Times,  joined  the  walk 
because  his  family  is  raising  a close  family  member's  three  children. 

"For  me  it  was  mainly  for  my  little  girl,"  he  said  about  participating. 

"I  call  her  my  little  girl  because  I've  been  taking  care  of  her  since  she 
was  three  weeks  old.  Her  mother  has  a sickness  and  we're  hoping  that  she 
gets  better." 

The  oldest  is  a sophomore  at  Window  Rock  High  School  and  the  other  is  a 
sixth  grader  at  Tse  Ho  Tso  Middle  School.  Holtsoi 's  "little  girl"  will  be 
three  years  old  in  Duly. 

"It  was  really  overwhelming  to  reach  my  goal  that  I have  been  working  so 
hard  to  reach,"  Tsosie  said.  "I  was  really  emotional  deep  down  inside.  It 
was  something  I have  been  thinking  about  for  a whole  year  now  - can  I make 
the  walk?" 

"It  was  about  getting  our  message  across  to  the  leaders,"  he  said.  "It 
was  amazing  how  everything  came  together." 

Tsosie 's  experience  with  domestic  violence  goes  back  to  his  childhood. 

"When  I was  a child  it  was  really  scary,"  he  said.  "There  were  times  I 
was  very  afraid  to  be  at  home.  There  were  times  I was  really  afraid  when 
my  father  comes  home.  I remember  just  wanting  to  leave  a lot  of  the  times, 
you  know,  and  as  a child  you  can't  do  it. 

"I  know  that  my  children  experience  that  level  of  fear,"  he  said. 

Tsosie  admitted  striking  his  fiance'e  in  anger.  He  said  parties  became  a 
bad  habit  and  arguments  and  fights  erupted  each  time. 

His  children  are  victims  of  domestic  violence,  he  said. 

"They  knew  something  was  going  to  happen,"  he  said.  "Even  the  eldest  one, 
he  knew  when  something  bad  was  going  to  happen." 

Tsosie's  father,  Ernie  Tsosie  Dr,  was  violent  when  he  was  drinking. 


"He  always  tells  his  story  about  that  day  when  he  was  alone/'  Tsosie 
said,  "My  mother  and  I had  left.  He  came  home  and  nobody  was  around.  He 
asked  himself.  Why  is  he  doing  this? 

"At  that  moment  he  fell  to  his  knees  and  asked  for  help  from  God/' 

Tsosie  said.  "Since  then  he  has  not  drank  in  25  years.  He  really  believes 
in  spirituality  and  faith." 

Tsosie  was  arrested  after  his  fiance'e  called  police  for  help. 

"I  was  alone  for  a month  and  a half,"  Tsosie  said.  "Only  being  able  to 
see  my  son  for  a day  it  was  hard.  Those  times  really  hurt  me.  I asked  God 
for  a better  life  and  family  to  come  back  to  me." 

Tsosie  promised  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  help  people  overcome  their 
problems.  The  walk  was  a chance  for  people  to  heal. 

He  said  people  approached  him  about  their  personal  stories  as  they 
walked  through  different  communities. 

"Someone  told  me  that  I had  paved  the  way  for  him,"  he  said.  "Hearing 
those  type  of  things  was  amazing.  There  were  so  many  people  too  that 
opened  up  to  us  and  shared  what  they  had  gone  through. 

"Once  the  wound  is  exposed  the  healing  process  takes  place,"  he  said. 

"If  we  touch  one  individual  out  there  than  we  helped  make  change.  If 
people  really  want  to  stop,  they  can.  Right  now  the  best  thing  in  my  life 
is  having  my  kids  back  with  me." 

On  a daily  average  the  walkers  covered  23  miles.  The  level  of 
participation  was  a little  disappointing  for  Holtsoi.  He  said  people  said 
they  would  join  up  later  but  none  did. 

"There  was  a lot  of  talking  but  not  enough  walking,"  Holtsoi  said. 

"I  think  it  could  have  been  better,"  Tsosie  said  about  people 
participating.  "My  view  in  that  is  somewhat  of  a disappointment.  The 
important  thing  was  that  they  were  there  to  understand  the  message  that  I 
was  trying  to  put  across." 

Tsosie  said  domestic  violence  is  an  issue  that  neither  county  nor  state 
officials  are  looking  at  closely.  For  that  reason  he  is  planning  another 
walk  in  Tune  2005. 

"There  are  plans  to  have  one  from  Window  Rock  to  Santa  Fe, " he  said. 

"My  goal  with  these  walks  is  trying  to  get  the  state,  counties  and 
tribal  government  to  curb  these  issues.  In  my  opinion  we're  not  working 
together,  as  we  should  be.  Even  President  Shirley  said  to  me  that  he 
agrees  that  the  counties  and  states  are  not  doing  enough  with  these 
issues . " 

Since  the  Navajo  Reservation  branches  into  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  he 
plans  to  take  the  issues  of  domestic  violence  to  both  state  capitals. 

The  walk  was  more  than  just  raising  awareness.  For  Tsosie  it  was  closure. 

"It  was  a closure  to  the  book  of  the  past,"  he  said.  "I'm  walking  into 
the  future  to  helping  people." 

Tsosie  extends  his  appreciation  to  the  Navajo  Nation  Community  Health 
Representatives,  Fort  Defiance  Outpatient  Treatment  Center,  Shi'  Heart 
Health  Home,  Sign  Vision,  Family  Hair  shop,  Burley's  Automotive  Repair  and 
the  president's  office. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Navajo  Times. 
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Tribes,  energy  industry  discuss  concerns  about  environment 
By  Adam  Wilmoth 
The  Oklahoman 
Dune  3,  2004 

Thirteen  Oklahoma  Indian  tribes  are  seeking  a more  active  role  in 


environmental  regulation  of  tribal  lands,  but  the  state's  energy  leaders 
fear  the  move  could  lead  to  strict  rules  that  could  stunt  economic  growth. 

The  possible  increased  regulatory  control  by  tribal  governments  was  one 
of  the  more  lively  topics  discussed  Wednesday  by  tribal  and  energy 
industry  leaders  at  the  2004  Sovereignty  Symposium,  a conference  that 
deals  with  issues  affecting  America's  Indian  tribes. 

State  environmental  regulations  do  not  apply  on  tribal  lands,  and 
federal  standards  are  also  inapplicable  on  land  owned  by  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  and  their  members. 

"In  absence  of  regulatory  standards  for  air  and  water,  we  would  exercise 
that  authority,"  said  Bill  Anoatubby,  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 
"For  the  same  reason  as  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  we  wish  to  make  sure  the 
quality  of  air  and  water  are  what  they  should  be  within  areas  that  are 
regulated . " 

The  energy  industry,  however,  is  not  keen  on  the  idea. 

Henry  Hood,  senior  vice  president  of  land  and  legal  for  Oklahoma  City- 
based  Chesapeake  Energy  Corp.,  said  he  can  understand  the  tribes'  point  in 
principal.  But  he  said  tribal  environmental  control  is  unnecessary  in 
Oklahoma  because  - unlike  in  many  other  states  - tribes  and  their  members 
generally  do  not  own  large  tracts  of  adjacent  land  here. 

"It  makes  more  sense  if  you're  talking  about  a reservation  or  trust 
lands  where  you  have  a big  block  of  land  that  is  not  subject  to  any 
environmental  regulation,"  he  said.  "But  most  of  the  Five  Tribes'  land  are 
in  five  acres  here  or  10  acres  there,  so  there's  less  justification  for 
that.  Operators  are  going  to  comply  with  the  state  laws  anyway  because 
they  have  state  lands  in  their  640  acre  tract  when  they're  drilling  their 
wells . " 

Hood  said  the  industry  fear  is  that  tribes  would  set  regulatory 
standards  far  above  that  of  existing  state  or  federal  rules  or  that  they 
would  charge  excessive  fees.  They  also  fear  the  state's  39  tribes  could 
all  set  different  regulations,  he  said. 

Anoatubby,  however,  said  the  desire  is  to  make  environmental  regulation 
more  standard,  not  more  fragmented. 

"Right  now,  every  single  tribe  in  Oklahoma  can  exercise  its  regulatory 
approval  even  without  recognition  as  a state  and  set  environmental  quality 
regulation,"  he  said.  "But  with  EPA  recognition  as  a state,  the  EPA  is  not 
going  to  let  you  have  39  different  standards.  They're  going  to  work  with 
each  tribe  to  help  make  rules  more  uniform  and  equitable  within  the  area." 

Chad  Smith,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  said  tribes  have  no 
reason  to  significantly  increase  regulation  or  fees  because  they  want  the 
oil  and  gas  industry  to  continue  drilling  on  Indian  land  and  paying 
royalty  checks  to  the  mineral  owners. 

"In  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  they  want  to  make  money.  We  want  our 
tribal  members  who  own  property  to  make  money,"  Smith  said.  "We  want  some 
security  to  protect  the  environment.  I think  that's  important  for  the 
general  public.  I think  the  people  who  really  are  dedicated  to  the  future 
of  this  state  can  sit  down  and  figure  something  out." 

While  the  two  sides  have  very  different  opinions  on  the  issue,  both  said 
Wednesday  a compromise  is  possible. 

"Anytime  rational  people  sit  down  together  at  a table,  they  can  come  up 
with  an  innovative  solution,"  Smith  said.  "It's  only  when  you  have  self- 
serving  folks  who  have  a very  near-sighted  agenda  when  things  don't  get 
accomplished . " 

Copyright  c.  2004  NEWS  9|The  Oklahoman,  Produced  by  NewsOK. 
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CPN  Tribal  Heritage  Project  connects  threads  of  generations 
May  30,  2004 

The  handle-bar  mustachioed  William  A.  "Billy"  Trousdale  stares  sternly 
out  of  the  historical  photo,  taken  about  in  1895  holding  the  reins  of  his 
horse . 

The  photo  of  Pottawatomie  County's  first  elected  sheriff  is  an  ancestor 
of  Bob  Trousdale,  deputy  tribal  administrator  of  the  Citizen  Potawatomi 
Nation.  It's  an  appropriate  illustration  of  the  rich  history  of  the 
25,000-plus  member  Potawatomi  tribe  being  recorded  for  future  generations 
in  its  Tribal  Heritage  Project. 

Chairman  John  A.  "Rocky"  Barrett  3r.  calls  the  project  one  of  the  most 
exciting  things  he  has  seen  happen  in  his  30  years  as  a tribal  elected 
official . 

"Have  you  ever  wondered  what  your  great-grandfather  sounded  like,  or  in 
some  cases  if  you  don't  have  a picture,  what  he  looked  like?  What  your 
great-grandmother  would  have  had  to  say  about  her  time  and  her  history  and 
what  her  life  was  like  during  that  era  when  our  people  moved  from  Kansas 
down  to  Oklahoma,"  Barrett  says,  in  the  introduction  of  a film  being  shown 
at  the  tribe's  nine  regional  tribal  councils  to  encourage  participation. 
"That  would  be  a fascinating  thing  to  have." 

The  42  Potawatomi  families  who  sold  their  land  in  the  late  1860s  to  the 
railroads  and  moved  to  Oklahoma,  sought  new  lives  in  Indian  Territory, 
where  they  hoped  not  to  be  removed  once  again. 

"We  think  of  history  as  being  information  of  the  past,  but  today's 
history  is  really  the  future  history  of  the  tribe  as  well,"  says  Bob 
Trousdale.  "Our  history  is  the  community's  history  really,  if  you  stop  and 
think  about  it.  Because  the  tribe  was  here  before  statehood.  The  tribal 
heritage  project  is  reaching  back  in  history  to  the  ancestral  families  and 
recording  that  history  through  those  42  families." 

The  Tribal  Heritage  Project  will  be  part  of  the  developing  30,000- 
square-foot  Cultural  Center,  planned  to  be  built  north  of  the  tribal 
headquarters  on  Gordon  Cooper  Drive  in  Shawnee. 

The  first  heritage  project  and  pilot  piece  was  done  on  the  Amable  and 
Mary  Margaret  Toupin  family,  ancestors  of  Bob  Trousdale.  Interviews  were 
done  with  several  family  members  to  piece  together  the  film,  which  is 
interspliced  with  historical  photos  and  footage  of  the  town  of  Trousdale, 
almost  a ghost  town  now. 

Another  project  under  way  is  that  of  the  Navarre  ancestral  tribal  family 
of  Linda  Capps,  tribal  administrator,  planned  to  be  completed  soon. 

Several  other  family  documentaries  are  already  in  the  works. 

Trousdale  says  they  try  to  interview  as  many  people  as  possible  in  their 
travels  across  the  country  to  promote  the  project. 

"There  is  always  one  or  two  who  are  the  matriarch  or  patriarch  of  the 
family  who  has  all  that  information,"  he  says. 

Chuck  Clark  does  the  research  that  brings  the  projects  together. 

The  documents,  photos  and  film  are  recorded  digitally,  followed  by  the 
writing  of  a script.  A narrator  or  voice  over  tells  the  story. 

When  they  are  finished,  each  family  will  have  its  own  documentary,  which 
can  be  updated  and  evolved  as  more  is  compiled  about  the  family's  history. 

A veterans'  project  is  interrelated  to  the  heritage  project,  with  four 
veterans'  interviews  completed. 

"It  is  different  in  that  it  talks  about  one  individual  and  their 
experience  in  war  time,"  Trousdale  says. 

The  first  veteran's  piece  completed  featured  former  CPN  business 
committee  member  Kenneth  Peltier,  who  served  on  the  USS  Franklin  in  World 
War  II. 

The  new  cultural  center  will  house  the  tribal  heritage  project,  a museum 
and  meeting  hall,  called  the  "Long  Room,"  which  will  seat  800  to  900  for 
dining  or  1,000  in  a theater-style  configuration. 

It  will  provide  state-of-the-art  technical  support  to  reach  out  to  the 
eight  regional  offices  around  the  country. 

"It  will  provide  real  time  interconnectivity  with  all  of  our  tribal 
members  around  the  country  who  wish  to  be,"  says  Deremy  Finch,  CPN 
director  of  cultural  resources. 


Finch  says  it's  important  for  tribal  members  to  understand  that  the  new 
center  won't  be  just  " a repository  for  dead  things."  His  vision  is  to 
have  bilingual  signage  throughout  the  center,  with  Potawatomi  and  English 
on  each  sign. 

"It  has  everything  to  do  with  a modern,  progressive,  contemporary 
American  Indian  nation,  which  is  what  we  pride  ourselves  in  being,"  Finch 
says.  "Do  we  have  artifacts?  Yes,  we  do.  But  we  make  history  every  day." 

The  cultural  center  will  also  have  a computer-assisted  language  lab  and 
a permanent  exhibit  hall  to  display  tribal  treasures  illustrating  the 
unique  history  of  the  Potawatomi. 

"Potawatomis  never  had  teepees,"  Finch  says  as  an  example. 

But  all  these  projects  come  back  to  one  thing.  Tribe  is  family,  says 
Barrett . 

"We  hope  that  100  years  from  now,  (tribal  members')  grandchildren  or 
great-grandchildren  or  great-great  grandchildren  will  be  able  to  come  back 
and  look  at  films  of  (tribal  members)  and  see  themselves,"  the  chairman 
says . 

Barrett  says  that  was  only  one  of  the  goals  of  the  heritage  project, 
however. 

The  other  was  to  provide  an  understanding  of  tribal  members  connectivity 
with  the  tribe. 

"The  tribe  is  about  family  and  what  this  film  is  about  is  capturing 
characteristics  of  your  family,"  Barrett  says. 


Carol  Cole  may  be  reached  at  carol.cole@news-star.com  or  214-3927. 
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South  Dakota  Indian  voters  stay  with  the  Democrats 
Help  candidate  win  in  important  election 
Sam  Lewin 
Dune  2,  2004 

South  Dakota  Indian  voters  helped  elect  Democrat  Stephanie  Herseth  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  Tuesday  despite  a low  voter  turnout.  Herseth 
defeated  Republican  Larry  Diedrich  by  a count  of  51  percent,  132,377  votes, 
to  49  percent,  129,396  votes,  and  will  serve  out  the  remaining  seven 
months  of  Bill  Danklow's  term.  Danklow  left  Congress  following  a 
conviction  for  manslaughter. 

Preliminary  results  show  that  Herseth  won  every  single  county  with  a 
predominately  Indian  population  but  one.  Shannon  County  voters,  for 
example,  seriously  went  for  Herseth,  giving  her  a whopping  94  percent  of 
the  vote.  Other  counties  followed  suit,  with  Herseth  receiving  84  percent 
in  Todd  County,  75  percent  in  Dewey  County  and  69  percent  in  Ziebach 
County.  Diedrich  took  Charles  Mix  County  by  only  five  votes. 

"We  appreciate  the  support,"  South  Dakota  Democratic  Party  Executive 
Director  Dason  Schulte  told  the  Native  American  Times."  Our  friends  in 
Indian  Country  responded  to  Stephanie's  positive  message  and  think  she 
will  be  an  independent  voice  in  Congress." 

The  Indian  issue  was  a factor  in  the  campaign,  with  both  Diedrich  and 
Herseth  saying  federal  funds  could  go  to  better  use  on  the  state's 
reservations . 

The  lower  turnout  for  Indian  voters  contrasted  with  the  race  several 
years  ago  that  saw  Democrat  Tim  Dohnson  narrowly  trump  Republican  Dohn 
Thune.  Reservation  voters  overwhelmingly  supported  Dohnson  in  a 
controversial  election  tainted  by  allegations  of  ballot  stuffing. 


Tuesday's  turnout  also  does  not  bode  well  for  those  trying  to  increase 
Indian  voter  participation,  which  is  less  than  ten  percent  in  the  state. 

Schulte  says  there  is  a major  difference  in  the  two  elections. 

"The  key  difference  is  that  this  is  a primary  and  voter  turnout  is 
significantly  lower  than  in  a general  election,"  he  said. 

Democrats  hope  that  is  the  case  in  November,  when  Senator  Tom  Daschle, 
goes  up  against  Thune  and  Herseth  faces  Diedrich  in  a rematch  for  a full 
two-year  term. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Supporting  our  troops,  opposing  the  war 
Sat,  May.  29,  2004 

On  this  Memorial  Day  weekend,  remembering  and  praising  the  soldiers 
killed  in  wars  will  be  sobering  because  we  are  at  war  - men  and  women  are 
dying.  When  you  walk  through  cemeteries  and  read  markers,  remember  those 
young  men  and  women  who  bravely  gave  their  lives,  but  also  remember 
lessons  we  should  have  learned  from  wars  of  the  past. 

Are  those  lessons  forgotten  as  each  new  generation  moves  into  positions 
of  command  and  power? 

World  War  I tallied  about  53,000  Americans  killed  in  battle.  The  Great 
War,  as  it  is  called.  During  World  War  II  (The  Last  Great  War),  about  413, 
00  soldiers  died.  The  Korean  War  saw  39,613  Americans  lose  their  lives. 

The  Vietnam  War,  the  war  with  the  most  controversy,  lost  us  58,169  men  and 
women.  These  are  totals  of  men  and  women  in  the  military  and  do  not 
include  civilians  or  soldiers  from  other  countries. 

The  tally  mounts  to  unbelievable  numbers  when  you  count  all  the  people 
killed. 

In  the  current  Iraq  war,  after  just  a little  over  a year,  we  have  lost 
about  916  men  and  women  - the  number  probably  is  higher  today. 

It  is  a different  kind  of  war.  With  sword  raised  high,  we  went  into 
Afghanistan  with  a cry  of  "Remember  the  attacks  against  the  World  Trade 
Centers  and  the  Pentagon."  We  set  out  at  first  to  douse  the  fire  of  Osama 
bin  Laden's  holy  war  that  resulted  in  the  attacks  against  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Then,  we  moved  into  a war  against  terrorism  in  Iraq.  Find  the  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  that  are  in  the  hands  of  dictator  Saddam  Flussein  was  the 
administration's  cry.  What  would  happen  if  those  weapons  were  used  against 
this  country?  we  were  asked. 

Icy  cold  moved  down  my  spine  at  the  thought. 

I could  visualize  how  awful  it  would  be  to  have  my  life  disrupted  with 
the  terror  war  - my  life  and  the  lives  of  my  family  threatened.  War  in 
this  country  would  change  that  peaceful  life  on  the  reservation.  The 
threat  of  WMD  coming  into  this  country  - Sept.  11  proved  that  was  possible 
- would  be  a nightmare.  Then,  I remembered  the  film  clips  from  national 
news  showing  people  in  the  Middle  East  who  were  in  the  way  of  the  war  - 
common  people  like  my  family,  I'm  sure;  people  who  were  looking  for  that 
same  peace  in  their  land.  I was  horrified  also  at  the  abuse  of  prisoners 
committed  in  the  Iraqi  prisons  by  our  own  soldiers.  I hardly  could  believe 
that  our  military  system  would  let  something  this  atrocious  abuse  get  by 
them. 

Don't  mistake  my  comment  on  the  war  in  Iraq  as  disloyalty  to  the  men  and 
women  in  the  military.  There  are  those  who  equate  dissatisfaction  with  the 
war  as  disloyalty  to  our  troops.  Don't  make  that  mistake.  I am  well  aware 
there  are  soldiers,  and  a higher  number  of  Native  American  soldiers,  who 
are  in  Iraq  and  bravely  standing  their  ground  in  this  war  where  they  are 


not  sure  who  the  enemy  is  on  who  they  liberated. 

There  is  a difference  between  the  administration  decision  to  go  to  war 
and  the  decision  of  men  and  women  who  are  called  to  follow  their  leader. 
This  leader  - the  president  - has  made  poor  decisions,  in  my  view,  and 
jumped  to  conclusions  before  the  facts.  As  a result,  we  are  in  a war  that 
may  be  more  unforgettable  than  any  other  war  in  our  history. 

So,  on  this  Memorial  Day,  I will  remember  my  father,  brothers,  uncles, 
friends  and  relatives  who  have  died  or  spent  time  fighting  in  a war.  I 
will  say  a prayer  of  thanks  for  their  brave  deeds  and  place  a flower  on 
their  final  resting  place. 

I also  will  ask  them  to  pray  for  us.  We  may  have  let  loose  dogs  of  war 
that  can't  be  tamed  until  a terrible  price  is  paid. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228 
or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Tribal  games  teach  respect,  tradition 
MARTHA  MODEENj  The  News  Tribune 
Dune  3,  2004 

On  a sunlit  play  field  at  Chief  Leschi  School,  two  grade-school  boys 
lined  up  to  race  down  field  on  a recent  day. 

This  was  no  ordinary  foot  race.  This  was  "run  and  yell,"  a game  popular 
among  the  Blackfoot  Nation  of  American  Indians  from  the  northern  Plains 
region.  The  goal  is  to  run  as  far  as  you  can  while  yelling  as  long  as  you 
can.  Whoever  runs  the  farthest  wins. 

In  a split  second,  the  boys  jetted  down  field,  shouting  "aahhhh"  until 
their  voices  disappeared  into  the  wind. 

"When  you  get  to  the  end,  you  can't  breathe,"  said  Emmanuel  Blue,  11, 
later  nicknamed  "Iron  Lung"  for  his  ability  to  run  and  yell  long  distances. 

This  spring,  students  at  Puyallup's  Chief  Leschi  School  got  to  learn 
authentic  tribal  games  played  by  American  Indian  tribes  and  Eskimos.  It's 
about  more  than  fun  and  exercise. 

The  program  teaches  cultural  lessons  and  respect  for  tribal  traditions, 
an  important  consideration,  given  the  92  tribes  represented  at  the  school. 

"I  try  to  emphasize  how  they  have  to  work  together,"  said  instructor 
Angelo  Baca.  "Physical  movement  is  vital,  as  natives  have  always  been 
traditionally  healthy,  and  I hope  that  they  continue  to  be  active  and  not 
a statistic  of  bad  health,  as  they  are  often  portrayed." 

At  the  center  of  the  program  is  24-year-old  Baca,  a Navajo,  University 
of  Washington  graduate,  former  Puyallup  High  School  athlete  and  a national 
cross-country  champion  and  All-American  runner. 

"Legend  has  it  that  runners  could  run  and  yell  for  a half  a mile.  I'd 
like  to  see  it,"  Baca  said,  disappearing  down  field,  his  long,  jet-black 
hair  streaming  into  the  wind. 

Funded  by  a three-year  federal  grant.  Chief  Leschi 's  21st  Century  After- 
School  program  is  ending  this  year.  The  school  is  hoping  to  replicate  the 
program  next  year. 

"We  are  looking  for  the  funding,"  said  Sunny  Anderson,  21st  Century 
program  manager. 

The  program  is  structured  so  that  students  from  first  through  sixth 
grades  meet  after  school  Mondays  through  Thursdays.  This  semester,  290 
students  enrolled. 


At  3:15  p.m.  they  met  in  the  cafeteria,  had  a snack  such  as  cereal  and 
milk,  studied  for  half  an  hour  and  then  gravitated  to  the  play  field. 

"They  chomp  at  the  bit  from  3:45  p.m.  to  4 p.m.,"  Anderson  said. 

The  program  quickly  became  an  important  component  at  school.  Recess  time 
in  recent  years  has  shrunk  at  Leschi  as  academic  programs  have  been  added, 
Anderson  said,  leaving  children  less  time  for  physical  education. 

"These  kids  have  never  had  so  much  physical  interaction,"  Baca  said. 

Baca  joined  the  program  this  spring,  walking  into  the  school's  office 
with  his  re'sume'  in  hand.  Anderson  read  online  news  clips  of  his 
nationally  ranked  running  status  and  promptly  hired  him.  (Baca  last  fall 
won  the  National  Dunior  College  Athletic  Association's  Division  III 
cross-country  championship.  He's  also  a national  champion  in  the 
steeplechase  and  5,000-meter  races  and  an  All-American  runner  in  the 
5,000-  and  10,000-meter  races.)  Baca  speaks  of  running,  an  important  part 
of  Navajo  culture,  as  "sacred." 

Under  Baca's  guidance,  students  learned  to  play  shinny,  a game  in  which 
players  on  opposing  teams  take  sticks  found  in  the  woods  to  hit  an  oval- 
shaped leather  ball  filled  with  fur,  feathers  or  some  other  sort  of 
stuffing.  Players  hit  the  ball  down  field  into  goals,  while  opposing 
players  try  to  move  the  ball  in  the  other  direction.  (The  game  is  called 
shinny  because  players  can  get  whacked  in  the  shin,  Baca  explained, 
something  students  quickly  learn  for  themselves.) 

Students  also  learned  about  stick  ball,  an  Iroquois  precursor  to 
baseball;  Athabaskan  football,  an  Eskimo  game  played  by  whole  villages; 
and  lacrosse,  another  game  popular  among  the  Iroquois. 

Students  practiced  physical  stunts  like  an  Eskimo  seal  hop  to  increase 
their  agility.  (Try  this  only  with  healthy  knees:  lump  from  a kneeling 
position  to  a standing  position,  as  if  ready  to  spear  seals) . Students 
also  participated  in  variations  on  relays  or  ordinary  recess  games,  such 
as  caterpillar  relays,  crawling  through  legs  of  players. 

Students  studied  a Northwest  tribal  game  some  call  "dizzy  izzy, " in 
which  players  balance  their  head  atop  a stick  leaning  against  the  ground, 
circle  around  it  and  race  back  to  slap  the  hand  of  a teammate.  The  object 
is  to  run  while  dizzy. 

For  some  games,  Baca  sought  permission  and  guidance  from  the  tribe  of 
origin  before  teaching  them. 

There's  an  old-fashioned  quality  to  the  games  Baca  taught  students.  They 
emphasize  teamwork,  hard  play  and  inventiveness,  rather  than  gadgets  or 
complex  rules. 

When  students  got  whacked  by  sticks  playing  shinny,  they  shook  it  off. 
One  student,  hit  in  the  face  with  a stick,  walked  with  Baca  for  a moment 
to  regain  his  breath  and  then  returned  to  play. 

"That's  good  no  one's  seriously  hurt,"  Baca  said,  adding,  "It'll  toughen 
them  up." 

Baca  reflected  on  his  own  childhood  play. 

"We'd  just  get  trashed  playing  games,"  he  said. 

While  the  school  searches  for  money  to  continue  the  program  next  year, 
Baca  is  getting  ready  for  graduate  school.  Someone  else  will  have  to  teach 
the  traditional  games.  Baca  hopes  children  will  remember  their  spring  on 
Leschi 's  field. 

"They  will  remember  the  fun  they  had,"  he  said. 

Martha  Modeen:  253-597-8646 
mart ha . modeen@mail . tribnet . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Tacoma  News,  Inc. 
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Indian  Act  is  racist : Fontaine 
By  SUDBURY,  ONT. 

Canadian  Press 
Dune  3,  2004 

The  federal  Indian  Act  is  an  "archaic,  discriminatory  and  racist"  piece 
of  legislation,  Phil  Fontaine  said  yesterday  in  a lengthy,  unscripted 
address  before  the  Anishinabek  Grand  Council  Assembly. 

The  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  told  the  gathering 
of  Ontario  chiefs  that  he  will  keep  pressing  for  change  with  the  federal 
government  on  a "nation-to-nation"  basis. 

First  Nations  must  have  the  right  to  control  their  own  destinies,  he 
said . 

Especially  important  is  the  right  to  natural  resources  and  the  ability 
to  initiate  economic  development  that  generates  wealth  and  keeps  it  in 
native  hands,  he  said. 

Chief  Fontaine  said  his  first  priority  is  to  "fix  what  is  broken  in  the 
system"  and  that  he  has  pressed  the  federal  government  for  $1. 7-billion  in 
additional  funding  to  tackle  issues  that  include  substandard  housing  on 
reserves . 

"If  we  can  convince  the  government  to  give  us  the  resources,  we  need  to 
do  all  that  we  need  to  do,"  he  said,  noting  that  First  Nations  are  the 
most  impoverished  group  in  Canada  and  are  plagued  by  poor  health  and  high 
rates  of  unemployment. 

"We  know  for  a certainty  that  we  can  access  quality  health  and  create 
wealth . " 

Anishinabek  Nation  chiefs  have  gathered  this  week  at  the  Whitefish  Lake 
First  Nation  near  Sudbury,  Ont.,  to  consult  on  issues  affecting  some  43 
First  Nations  communities  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Mohawk  chief  calling  it  quits 

After  25  years  representing  Kahnawake,  Doe  Norton  is  opting  for  a quieter  life 
By  TU  THANH  HA 
Dune  2,  2004 

MONTREAL  - He  faced  some  of  the  most  turbulent  moments  in  recent  Canadian 
native  history  and  managed  to  bring  some  stability  to  his  people. 

After  nearly  a quarter-century  as  the  elected  grand  chief  of  the  large, 
fractious  Mohawk  reserve  of  Kahnawake,  south  of  Montreal,  Doe  Norton  is 
leaving  public  life. 

Mr.  Norton  held  office  at  a time  of  militancy  among  Mohawks,  culminating 
in  the  1990  Oka  crisis.  His  authority  was  at  its  shakiest  the  morning  he 
was  told  that  armed  Warriors  had  on  their  own  blockaded  a bridge  leading 
to  Montreal. 

But  Mr.  Norton,  54,  outlasted  those  days  and  now  leaves  a community  that 
has  gained  more  autonomy  and  control  over  its  affairs. 

"There's  many  things  that  have  changed  the  face  of  Kahnawake  and  I've 
had  the  unique  experience  of  being  part  of  that,"  Mr.  Norton  told 
reporters  yesterday  as  he  announced  he  will  not  run  again  when  his  term  is 
up  next  month. 

His  great  legacy  was  offering  a constant  leadership  during  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  past  25  years,  said  Kenneth  Deer,  editor  of  the  Mohawk 
newspaper  The  Eastern  Door. 


"He  became  grand  chief  when  there  were  big  changes  and  he  helped  steer 
them  through." 

Guy  Chevrette,  provincial  native  affairs  minister  from  1996  to  2002, 
said  Mr.  Norton  was  a tough,  blunt-talking  negotiator.  Mr.  Chevrette's 
Parti  Que'be'cois  government  reached  a series  of  agreements  granting  more 
power  to  Kahnawake,  in  areas  such  as  taxation,  economic  development  and 
the  administration  of  justice. 

"He  brought  them  stability.  He  demonstrated  that  perpetual  confrontation 
didn't  bring  results,"  Mr.  Chevrette  said.  "I  wish  we  could  maintain  with 
his  successor  the  same  harmonious  relationship." 

Mr.  Norton  grew  up  with  six  sisters  and  five  brothers.  Like  many  Mohawks, 
he  was  an  ironworker  and  was  one  of  those  who  built  New  York's  World  Trade 
Center. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  band  council  in  1978.  In  1979,  Mr.  Norton 
was  picked  by  the  council  to  become  grand  chief  to  replace  an  ailing 
incumbent.  The  following  year,  he  was  elected  for  the  first  of  12 
consecutive  terms  as  grand  chief. 

His  first  years  in  office  came  as  rising  militancy  and  a traditionalist 
revival  swept  the  community. 

In  October  of  1979,  a young  Mohawk  was  killed  by  a Su'rete'  du  Que'bec 
officer  after  a high-speed  chase,  enraging  the  Mohawks  and  leading  to  the 
banishment  of  the  provincial  police  from  the  reserve. 

Also,  Mohawk  parents  started  Kahnawake's  own  school. 

But  during  the  1980s,  traditionalists,  some  of  them  allied  to  tobacco 
traders,  were  openly  defying  Mr.  Norton's  authority. 

His  power  was  at  its  weakest  when  the  Oka  crisis  began  on  Duly  11,  1990. 
Mr.  Norton  was  not  in  control  of  the  community.  However,  during  that 
chaotic  summer,  he  kept  a high  profile  and  was  always  present  whenever 
there  were  tensions.  "He  showed  himself  to  be  a tower  of  strength.  It  was 
amazing,"  Mr.  Deer  said. 

The  good  will  he  fostered  kept  him  in  office  while  he  tried  to  normalize 
relations  with  external  authorities  after  the  crisis. 

However,  as  the  council  expanded  its  activities,  critics  complained  that 
Mr.  Norton  became  an  autocrat.  "We  can't  confront  him,  we  can't  ask  him 
anything,"  said  one  opponent  who  asked  to  remain  anonymous.  The  opponent 
said  Mr.  Norton  kept  getting  re-elected  because  few  in  the  9,000-strong 
reserve  bothered  voting. 

One  of  the  rare  times  Mr.  Norton  was  in  a tight  contest  was  1988,  when 
he  defeated  challenger  Myrtle  Bush  by  686  votes  to  553.  More  typical  was 
the  2000  election  when  Mr.  Norton  won  by  778  votes  to  228. 

"He  could  take  shortcuts,  he  could  use  his  experience  and  power  to  get 
what  he  wanted,"  Mr.  Deer  said.  "But  he  couldn't  do  it  alone,  without  the 
support  of  the  council." 

In  a rare  rebuke,  in  1994,  Mr.  Norton  supported  a project  to  open  a 
$154-million  casino  only  to  have  residents  vote  down  the  proposal  - while 
at  the  same  time  re-electing  him. 

Recently,  Mr.  Norton  was  chairman  of  Mohawk  Internet  Technologies,  a 
computer  server  started  by  the  band  council  that  hosts  Web-based  gambling 
services  from  around  the  world.  Mr.  Norton  said  he  did  not  have  immediate 
plans  after  leaving  office.  "The  Doe  Norton  era  is  over  with,"  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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New  life  for  languages  in  Whitehorse  school 
Dune  1,  2004 


WHITEHORSE  - A Whitehorse  school  council  wants  to  bring  Gwich'in  and 
Tlingit  languages  into  the  classroom. 

School  councillors,  parents  and  students  from  F.H.  Collins  high  school 
started  working  on  the  idea  a few  months  ago  after  Yukon's  minister  of 
education  announced  funding  for  more  native  language  instructor  trainees. 

"There  are  many  First  Nations  in  the  Yukon  and  we  think  this  enriches 
the  school  environment  and  is  very  important  for  language  and  culture," 
says  Heather  McFadgen,  chair  of  the  school  council  at  F.H.  Collins. 

McFadgen  says  the  idea  for  the  new  language  programs  came  from 
interested  parents  and  students. 

The  details  of  the  courses  are  still  being  worked  out. 

However,  this  isn't  dampening  enthusiasm. 

Doe  Linklater,  Chief  of  the  Vuntut  Gwich'in  First  Nation,  says  there  is 
a lot  of  interest  among  Old  Crow  students  living  in  the  Yukon  capital. 

"Our  children,  when  they  move  to  Whitehorse,  lose  that  opportunity  to 
learn  the  basics  of  the  language  in  school.  So  we're  happy  to  hear  the 
opportunity  is  there  so  that  they  can  continue  to  learn,"  said  Linklater. 

McFadgen  is  optimistic  the  courses  will  be  offered  as  early  as  this 
autumn . 

The  school's  principal  is  asking  students  about  the  idea  and  working 
with  the  education  department. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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B.C.  judge  throws  the  book  at  sex-criminal  colleague 
By  DANE  ARMSTRONG 

With  a report  from  Rod  Mickleburgh 
Dune  2,  2004 

PRINCE  GEORGE,  B.C.  - A disgraced  former  judge  has  been  sentenced  to 
seven  years  in  jail  for  a string  of  disturbing  sex  crimes  against  underage 
aboriginal  prostitutes. 

B.C.  Supreme  Court  Associate  Chief  Dustice  Patrick  Dohm  said  his  former 
colleague,  David  Ramsay,  shamed  the  judiciary,  his  family,  and  himself 
with  "perverted  lusts." 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  most  serious  crime  by  a sitting  judge  in  Canada, 
and  likely  the  longest  sentence. 

The  sentence  shocked  legal  observers  and  a throng  of  native  and  women 
activists  who  travelled  to  this  northern  B.C.  city  to  hear  the  outcome  of 
the  case. 

Dust  last  month,  Mr.  Ramsay  crafted  a plea  bargain  by  admitting  to  the 
sex  crimes.  In  exchange,  the  Crown  dropped  five  additional  charges  and 
asked  for  a sentence  of  three  to  five  years. 

But  Dudge  Dohm  said  the  vile  crimes,  combined  with  the  abuse  of  his 
power,  cried  out  for  a stronger  sentence.  Anything  less  would  have  further 
eroded  the  justice  system's  already  battered  image. 

"The  accused's  conduct  was  utterly  reprehensible,"  Dudge  Dohm  commented, 
saying  Mr.  Ramsay  used  his  office  to  intimidate  the  girls  and  shield  his 
actions  from  scrutiny. 

As  the  sentence  was  delivered,  Mr.  Ramsay's  victims,  now  in  their  20s, 
sat  in  the  front  row,  red-eyed  and  shaken.  At  the  time  of  the  assaults, 
the  women  ranged  in  age  from  12  to  16. 

The  assaults  took  place  over  a nine-year  period  starting  in  1992,  a year 
after  Mr.  Ramsay  was  appointed  judge.  At  night,  he  would  prowl  Prince 
George  streets  in  his  car  and  purchase  sex  from  the  young  street  workers 
at  a notorious  strip  near  the  courthouse.  Many  were  natives  fleeing 


poverty-stricken  reserves. 

The  judge  took  the  girls  to  a wooded  area  near  the  jail  outside  town. 
Often  he  demanded  they  perform  degrading  and  violent  acts. 

Mr.  Ramsay  paid  the  12-year-old  to  simulate  rough  sex,  but  took  it  too 
far.  She  escaped  from  his  car  but  he  chased  her  down  and  warned  her  that 
"no  one  would  believe"  her  if  she  told  about  the  attack. 

In  another  case,  he  left  a naked  teenager  whom  he  had  beaten  stranded  on 
a darkened  highway.  She  hitchhiked  to  safety. 

Judge  Dohm  said  Mr.  Ramsay  treated  the  teenagers  like  discarded  shoes. 

Worse,  he  often  confronted  these  same  girls  by  day  in  his  Prince  George 
courtroom.  Sometimes  they  were  up  on  prostitution  charges. 

"He  freely  engaged  in  sexual  acts  with  violence,"  Judge  Dohm  said.  "He 
sat  in  judgment  of  them  for  the  very  behaviour  he  was  engaged  in." 

Mr.  Ramsay's  wife  of  29  years,  Sharon,  also  sat  in  the  first  row  of  the 
courtroom.  None  of  his  four  children  was  present. 

The  near  decade-long  saga  of  the  judge  who  exploited  young  aboriginal 
women  might  not  be  over. 

Mr.  Ramsay's  crimes  have  sparked  a furious  reaction  from  native  and 
women's  groups,  many  of  whom  travelled  yesterday  to  Prince  George  to  vent 
their  disgust  at  what  some  called  the  judge's  "reign  of  terror"  over  local 
street  workers. 

Some  say  police  also  have  some  explaining  to  do.  Activists  say  it's 
unbelievable  that  Mr.  Ramsay's  rampage  lasted  as  long  as  it  did. 

The  sentencing  came  at  the  end  of  an  emotionally-charged  day  that  drew 
dozens  of  protesters  to  the  courthouse.  Some  could  scarcely  contain  their 
fury  for  the  grey-haired  man  who  arrived  holding  hands  with  his  wife  and 
pushed  through  a gauntlet  of  onlookers.  One  woman  screamed  that  he  was 
"sick  and  disgusting." 

Activists  say  the  judge's  crimes  are  proof  of  deep,  endemic  problems  in 
the  way  the  legal  system  treats  aboriginal  people. 

"Ramsay  should  not  have  existed  as  a judge  in  the  legal  system  as  long 
as  he  did,"  said  Chief  Bill  Wilson.  "He  was  a powerful  figure  who 
repeatedly  committed  atrocious  acts  [and]  who  was  able  to  hide  behind  the 
authority  and  prestige  of  his  office  for  many  years." 

Mr.  Ramsay's  lawyer  and  police  have  disputed  the  allegations  of  racism 
or  a cover-up.  They  described  him  as  a bad  apple  in  an  otherwise  reputable 
system. 

Before  he  was  sentenced,  Mr.  Ramsay  rose  and  apologized  to  his  victims. 

"I  cannot  undo  that  which  has  been  done,  nor  take  away  the  pain  and 
indignity  that  I contributed  to  their  lives,"  he  said. 

"I  hope  that  by  my  plea,  my  sentence  and  especially  my  apology,  they 
will  find  vindication. 

Mr.  Ramsay's  lawyer,  Len  Doust,  said  his  client  had  a Jekyll-and-Hyde 
personality.  And  he  appeared  to  play  down  the  impact  of  Mr.  Ramsay's 
crimes.  All  the  young  women  came  from  abusive  homes  and  worked  as 
prostitutes.  Mr.  Doust  said  the  judge  can't  "be  singled  out  as  the  only 
one  who  took  advantage  of  these  individuals." 

Retired  Supreme  Court  of  B.C.  judge  Lloyd  McKenzie  said  he  could  not 
recall  a precedent  for  a Canadian  judge  being  involved  in  such  serious 
crimes . 

"I  have  not  heard  of  that  kind  of  judicial  misconduct  before.  It  is 
unique,"  said  Mr.  McKenzie,  who  spent  19  years  on  the  province's  Supreme 
Court,  followed  by  10  more  years  as  the  court's  information  officer. 

"And  while  I think  it  is  a hefty  sentence,  I think  it  is  appropriate. 

I'm  sure  Judge  Dohm  agonized  over  it.  I know  I would  have." 

Mr.  Doust  said  the  former  judge  is  racked  by  shame  and  remorse,  has 
attempted  to  kill  himself,  and  cannot  explain  what  drove  him  to  commit 
such  violent  acts  against  the  teenaged  girls. 

In  September,  2002,  he  drank  a near-lethal  cocktail  of  pesticides, 
antifreeze  and  orange  juice  and  was  in  hospital  for  six  days. 

But  outside  the  courthouse  and  on  city  streets,  there  was  little 
sympathy  for  the  judge. 

People  who  work  with  and  counsel  prostitutes  say  the  police  and  courts 
knew  for  years  that  the  judge  was  buying  sex  from  prostitutes. 

Mary  Clifford,  a health  worker  at  the  Native  Friendship  Centre,  said  she 


spotted  the  judge  with  a young  prostitute  in  a car  about  six  years  ago.  He 
was  behind  the  wheel  and  his  car  was  idling  while  he  spoke  to  an  RCMP 
officer  through  his  window. 

Ms.  Clifford  said  the  RCMP  officer  was  in  his  cruiser,  which  was  idling 
too.  She  said  she  made  eye  contact  with  the  judge  and  the  RCMP  officer 
drove  off. 

Ms.  Clifford  said  she  filed  a complaint  with  the  RCMP  but  nothing  came 
of  it . 
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Congress  yanks  Shoshone  Indians 
By  SAMANTHA  YOUNG 
PVT  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 
Dune  3,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - A bill  to  compensate  Western  Shoshone  Indians  was  knocked 
off  track  Tuesday  when  a congressional  tax  committee  demanded  to  review 
the  payments. 

Republican  House  leaders  had  scheduled  a final  vote  on  the  bill  but 
pulled  it  from  the  schedule. 

Instead,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  study  provisions  that  exempt 
tribal  members  from  paying  taxes  on  any  settlement. 

It  was  unclear  how  long  the  bill  might  be  delayed. 

"There  are  procedural  requirements  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
any  time  a bill  has  taxable  consequences,  they  have  jurisdictional  review. 
Rep.  Dim  Gibbons,  R-Nev.,  said  of  the  tax-writing  committee. 

Gibbons  had  tried  to  avoid  such  a development.  Earlier,  he  had  sponsored 
a Western  Shoshone  bill  that  did  not  explicitly  mention  taxes,  but  it  ran 
into  opposition  from  Democrats. 

Instead,  a bill  by  Sen.  Harry  Reid,  D-Nev.,  was  substituted  that  stated 
Indians  would  not  be  taxed  on  any  settlement. 

Reid's  legislation  also  guarantees  that  payments  would  not  disqualify 
beneficiaries  from  federal  need  programs  like  college  financial  aid  and 
food  stamps. 

The  bill  seeks  to  compensate  Western  Shoshone  Indians  about  $30,000 
apiece  for  land  lost  to  the  U.S.  government,  roughly  $143.9  million  that 
has  been  sitting  in  a U.S.  bank  account  since  1979. 

While  a majority  of  the  Western  Shoshone  has  voted  to  accept  the 
payments,  a handful  of  Western  Shoshone  canvassed  Capitol  Hill  on  Tuesday 
to  lobby  for  its  defeat.  Some  charge  that  once  the  Western  Shoshone  accept 
payment,  their  claims  for  return  of  land  would  be  diminished. 

Gibbons  also  noted  the  Constitution  requires  all  tax  bills  originate  in 
the  House,  which  could  cause  another  problem  in  taking  up  the  Senate- 
originated  Reid  bill. 

"We  are  hopeful  down  the  road  we  can  address  their  issues,"  Gibbons  said 
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Lawsuit  fights  for  Indians'  benefits 
By  Venita  Denkins 
Staff  writer 
Dune  7,  2004 

PEMBROKE  - A federal  court  ruled  almost  35  years  ago  that  a group  of 
Indians  in  Robeson  County  were  due  government  benefits. 

The  son  of  one  of  those  Indians  has  filed  a federal  lawsuit  accusing  the 
government  of  failing  to  provide  the  benefits  they  were  supposed  to 
receive. 

Roy  Maynor,  a member  of  a Tuscarora  group  in  Robeson  County,  filed  the 
lawsuit  last  year  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  is  seeking  $500  million  in  lost  benefits  and  land  on  behalf  of  the 
descendants  of  22  Siouan  Indians  and  the  Tuscarora  group  known  as  the 
Skaroreh  Katenuaka  Nation  and  the  United  Nations  of  Turtle  Island. 

Maynor's  effort  is  separate  from  the  Lumbee  Indians'  bid  for  federal 
recognition.  Bills  have  been  filed  in  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate  seeking 
that  recognition  - and  government  benefits  - for  50,000  Lumbees,  most  of 
whom  live  in  Robeson  County. 

The  lawsuit  filed  by  Maynor  names  the  federal  government  and  the  state 
of  North  Carolina  as  defendants.  Those  governments  have  filed  motions  for 
dismissals.  The  federal  court  has  not  ruled  on  the  motions,  said  Noelle 
Talley,  a spokesman  with  the  N.C.  Attorney  General's  Office.  Talley 
declined  to  comment  further  about  the  case. 

Maynor  said  he  filed  the  lawsuit  because  he  believes  federal  agencies 
did  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  1975  court  decision  involving  his 
father,  Lawrence  Maynor.  Roy  Maynor  is  representing  himself  in  the  case, 
with  assistance  from  Chris  Hardison,  a representative  of  the  Skaroreh 
Katenuaka  Nation  and  the  United  Nations  of  Turtle  Island. 

Lawrence  Maynor  was  one  of  the  22  Siouan  Indians  certified  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  during  the  1930s.  An  anthropologist  with  the 
former  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  examined  209  people  in  1935  to 
determine  whether  they  had  a half  or  more  Indian  blood.  The  commission 
sent  letters  to  22  people  in  1938  saying  they  were  entitled  to  benefits 
under  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act,  but  they  were  not  given  tribal  status 
or  any  other  rights. 

In  1971,  Lawrence  Maynor  and  the  other  21  certified  petitioned  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  establish  a reservation  for  them.  The 
government  determined  that  a clause  in  the  1956  Lumbee  Act  superseded  the 
1938  certification,  and  the  22  Souian  Indians  were  due  nothing. 

The  Lumbee  Act  recognized  Indians  in  Robeson  and  surrounding  counties  as 
Lumbee  but  denied  them  benefits  given  to  other  federally  recognized  tribes. 

1975  triumph 

Lawrence  Maynor  appealed  the  decision  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
1975,  the  court  ruled  that  the  Lumbee  Act  did  not  take  away  the  rights  of 
the  22  Indians  and  that  Lawrence  Maynor  was  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  Indian  Reorganization  Act.  Among  those  benefits  were  the  right  to 
petition  the  Department  of  Interior  to  establish  a reservation  and 
eligibility  for  housing  improvements,  employment  assistance  programs,  loan 
guarantee  programs  and  higher  education  grants. 

The  22  Indians  did  not  receive  federal  recognition  as  a tribe,  no  funds 
were  allocated  for  them  and  no  action  was  taken  toward  establishing  a 
reservation . 

According  to  Roy  Maynor,  the  only  benefit  the  eight  surviving  Souians 
received  was  housing  assistance.  Some  had  homes  renovated.  New  homes  were 
built  for  others. 

The  government  did  not  provide  other  benefits  or  extend  services  to 
their  children. 

"We  are  not  asking  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  recognize  us  as  Indian.  I am  already  a federally  recognized 
Indian,"  Maynor  said.  "All  I want  is  for  a judge  to  rule  that  the 
government  has  to  carry  out  the  court  decision." 


He  said  the  $500  million  sought  in  the  lawsuit  would  be  used  for 
economic  development  and  to  buy  back  ancestral  land  and  historical  sites 
of  the  Tuscarora  tribe.  He  also  is  requesting  that  the  federal  government 
turn  over  more  than  9,000  acres  in  south  central  Robeson  County  that  he 
and  Hardison  believe  rightfully  belongs  to  the  descendants  of  the  22 
Indians  certified  in  1938. 

Artifacts  and  remains 

Maynor  also  is  asking  the  government  for  the  return  of  all  Tuscarora 
artifacts  held  by  the  state,  for  an  injunction  to  stop  all  archeological 
digs  on  Tuscarora  sites  and  for  the  remains  of  Tuscarora  Indians  unearthed 
during  the  digs  be  returned  to  the  tribe. 

The  remains  are  in  a collection  area  at  East  Carolina  University  in 
Greenville.  They  were  discovered  during  archeology  digs  in  Greene  and 
Bertie  counties  and  in  other  locations  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  said 
Charles  Ewen,  an  anthropology  professor  and  director  of  the  university's 
archaeology  lab.  Some  of  the  remains  date  back  to  the  early  1700s,  he  said 
Local  Tuscarora  groups  have  contacted  the  university  about  the  remains 
in  the  past.  But  the  university  is  required  to  deal  with  the  Tucaroras  of 
New  York,  a federally  recognized  tribe. 

"Right  now,  they  are  happy  with  where  the  remains  are,"  Ewen  said. 

The  lawsuit  claims  the  federal  government  and  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  attempted  to  hide  the  Tuscarora  lineage  of  people  living  in 
Robeson  County.  The  state  contends  that  all  Tuscarora  Indians  left  the 
state  in  1831,  the  lawsuit  says.  But,  Maynor  says  in  the  lawsuit,  some 
Tuscaroras  stayed  behind  when  the  tribe  was  forcibly  resettled  to  New  York 

Seeking  dismissal 

The  state  and  federal  governments  are  arguing  that  the  lawsuit  should  be 
dismissed  on  a variety  of  grounds. 

"The  complaint  is  devoid  of  any  specific  allegations  as  to  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  being  in  violation  of  any  law,  state  or  federal,"  the 
state's  response  says. 

The  state  has  filed  a motion  asking  the  court  to  order  Maynor  to  file  a 
more  definite  statement  of  the  allegations  on  the  grounds  that  "the 
complaint  is  so  vague  and  ambiguous  that  this  defendant  cannot  reasonably 
be  required  to  frame  an  answer." 

The  federal  government  says  the  Skaroreh  Katenuaka  (Tuscarora)  Nation, 
of  which  Maynor  is  a member,  is  not  a federally  recognized  tribe  and  does 
not  appear  on  a list  of  tribes  eligible  for  services. 

"The  plaintiff  makes  no  individual  claim  to  the  lands  or  other  property. 
He  asserts  only  the  alleged  tribal  interest  of  the  non-federally 
recognized  Tuscarora  People  of  North  Carolina,  the  United  Nations  of 
Turtle  Island  or  the  Skaroreh  Katenuaka  (Tuscarora)  Nation,"  the  federal 
response  says. 

Hardison  and  Maynor  said  they  are  confident  the  suit  will  proceed  and 
they  will  prevail. 

"The  only  thing  the  judge  can  do  is  uphold  the  1975  decision,"  Hardison 
said . 

Maynor  said  he  will  take  the  case  as  far  as  necessary. 

"If  we  don't  win  our  case,  we  will  be  heading  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
I don't  think  we  will  have  to  go  that  far,"  he  said.  "As  disillusioned  as 
I am  about  the  federal  government,  I do  have  one  glimmer  of  hope  in  the 
federal  court  system  because  of  the  1975  decision  that  relates  to  my 
father. " 

Staff  writer  Venita  Denkins  can  be  reached  at  jenkinsv@fayettevillenc.com 
or  (910)  738-9158. 
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Ute  tribal  members  suing  agency  over  right-of-way  dispute 

By  Lezlee  E.  Whiting 

For  the  Deseret  Morning  News 

Dune  3,  2004 

UTAHN,  Duchesne  County  - Three  members  of  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  including 
a former  Business  Committee  member,  have  filed  a lawsuit  against  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  alleging  the  BIA  has  ruined  their  property  by 
granting  rights-of-way  to  two  irrigation  companies. 

In  federal  court  documents,  Richard  Mountain,  Stewart  Pike  and  Floyd 
Wopsock  maintain  the  BIA  "systematically  allowed  non-Indian  irrigation 
companies  ...  to  build  facilities  that  trespass  on  trust  lands,  divert 
valuable  irrigation  water  supplies  off  Indian  lands  and  impair  important 
fisheries  expressly  protected  by  Congress." 

Members  of  Shanks  Irrigation  and  Knight's  Canal  companies  are  caught  in 
the  crossfire.  Early  on  in  the  irrigation  season,  a "no  trespassing"  sign 
appeared  at  the  gate  across  Duchesne  County's  Rock  Creek  Road.  The  gate 
leads  to  the  Rock  Creek  point  of  diversion,  which  irrigators  use  to  gain 
access  to  their  15-year-old  rights-of-way.  The  water  shares  held  by 
irrigators  include  state  of  Utah  water  rights  and  Central  Utah  Project 
shares . 

Duchesne  County  Commissioners  declined  to  become  involved  in  the  matter, 
saying  any  dispute  irrigators  may  have  is  with  individual  members  of  the 
Ute  Tribe  and  not  tribal  government. 

"The  county  is  not  involved  in  the  water  issue,"  said  Duchesne  County 
Commission  Chairman  Larry  Ross,  "As  far  as  the  gate  issue,  the  gate  was 
put  on  the  county  right-of-way  ...  We  are  in  the  process  of  working  to 
resolve  that,"  Ross  said,  declining  further  comment. 

Irrigation  company  officials  heeded  the  sign.  However,  after  failing  to 
reach  an  accord  through  attorneys  and  wanting  to  avoid  confrontation,  they 
filed  their  own  suit  in  federal  court  against  the  three  men  who  are  suing 
the  BIA.  The  irrigation  companies  will  apparently  be  able  to  continue  to 
use  the  rights-of-way  pending  the  outcome  of  the  lawsuit  that  is  expected 
to  be  heard  this  fall. 

The  two  irrigation  companies  are  not  named  as  defendants  in  the  suit. 

Mountain  and  Pike  are  seeking  $10,000  in  damages  dating  back  to  1997. 

The  suit  alleges  the  BIA  has  failed  to  follow  its  own  2001  promise  to 
"evict,  and  obtain  damages  from  unlawful  Indian  reservation  trespass," 

With  the  OK  from  federal  judge  Tena  Campbell,  ditch  riders  were  finally 
able  to  open  head  gates  about  two  weeks  ago  so  water  could  be  diverted  to 
20  farms  and  ranches  in  the  Utahn  area  of  Duchesne  County.  Mountain  has 
about  429  acres  of  leased  and  allotted  tribal  land  and  Pike  has  a small 
percentage  of  ownership  in  a 40-acre  allotment  in  the  area,  according  to 
court  records.  Wopsock  is  listed  in  court  documents  as  a former  tribal 
government  leader  who  "repeatedly  notified  the  BIA  of  harmful  third-party 
trespass  to  tribal  and  allotted  lands  by  certain  non-Indian  pipeline 
companies . " 

Mountain  and  Pike  maintain  the  pipelines  ruined  canal  systems  which 
supplied  water  to  their  crop  land  and  for  fisheries.  As  a result,  court 
records  say  their  livelihood  linked  to  agriculture  has  been  irreparably 
harmed . 

The  pipelines  were  constructed  with  funding  from  the  federal 
government's  salinity  reduction  project.  All  three  plaintiffs  claim  to 
have  been  injured  by  the  alleged  destruction  of  riparian  habitat  and  to 
the  Rock  Creek  fisheries  generated  from  the  development  of  the  Salinity 
Control  Act. 

Court  documents  state  the  Ute  Tribe  Business  Committee  signed  off  on  the 
salinity  control  project,  granting  rights-of-way  for  the  two  pipelines 
used  by  the  Shanks  and  Knight  irrigation  companies,  and  even  committing 
money  towards  the  project. 

Mountain  and  Pike's  leased  allotments  are  not  served  by  the  pipeline. 


but  irrigation  officials  said  that  was  their  choice  when  the  pipeline  was 
installed.  As  part  of  the  salinity  control  project,  a diversion  device  was 
installed  to  serve  40  acres  of  Mountain's  property,  according  to  court 
records . 
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Original  Message 

Date:  Thursday,  Dune  03,  2004  11:14  AM 

From:  Webmaster,  BA-LPSG  Sites  [mailto:WillowElderGrove@netscape.net] 

Sub j : MEDIA  ADVISORY:  FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  Dune  3,  2004 

Contact:  Barry  Bachrach,  Esquire;  Bowditch  & Dewey,  311  Main  Street, 
Worcester,  MA  01615  at  (508)  926-3403  or  bbachrach@bowditch.com 

SETTLEMENT  REACHED  IN  PELTIER'S  LAWSUIT  AGAINST  EDITOR  PAUL  DEMAIN 

The  terms  of  a settlement  agreement  were  fulfilled  today  in  a defamation 
lawsuit  filed  over  one  year  ago  by  Native  American  activist  and  political 
prisoner  Leonard  Peltier  against  Paul  DeMain,  editor  of  News  From  Indian 
Country. 

According  to  Peltier's  attorney,  Barry  Bachrach,  Mr.  DeMain  had  avoided 
giving  a deposition  for  several  months.  Dust  before  a deposition  was 
finally  to  take  place,  on  or  about  April  9,  2004,  the  two  parties  began 
settlement  negotiations.  With  nothing  further  to  negotiate,  an  agreement 
was  reached  on  April  16th.  However,  over  one  month  later,  DeMain  had  yet 
to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Therefore,  on  May  24,  2004,  a 
motion  to  enforce  the  settlement  agreement  was  filed  with  the  Eighth  U.S. 
District  Court  of  Claims  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Subsequent  to  that  filing.  Pursuant  to  the  agreement,  DeMain  released  the 
following  statement  which  incorporates  language  he  had  originally 
proposed : 

"...I  agree  with  Leonard  Peltier  that  there  have  been  numerous 
instances  of  questionable  conduct  by  the  FBI  and  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  connection  with  prosecution  of  Native 
Americans  in  this  country.  I also  agree  that  the  legal,  social,  and 
political  environment  prevailing  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
during  the  1970s  could  be  legitimately  compared  to  a war  zone.  In  my 
opinion,  there  has  also  been  widespread  misconduct  in  the  judicial 
system  historically  with  respect  to  cases  involving  Native  Americans. 

More  particularly,  I do  not  believe  that  Leonard  Peltier  received  a 
fair  trial  in  connection  with  the  murders  of  which  he  was  convicted. 
Certainly  he  is  entitled  to  one.  Nor  do  I believe,  according  to  the 
evidence  and  testimony  I now  have,  that  Mr.  Peltier  had  any 
involvement  in  the  death  of  Anna  Mae  Aquash." 

In  exchange  for  this  public  statement,  Peltier  has  dismissed  with 
prejudice  his  lawsuit  against  DeMain. 

"Dustice  is  possible  for  both  Anna  Mae  and  Leonard  Peltier,  but  justice 
won't  be  done  in  either  case  by  people  falsely  pointing  fingers  of  blame. 
Leonard's  only  concern  is  for  the  truth,  which  is  why  monetary  damages  are 
not  a part  of  this  settlement. 

A member  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM),  Peltier  was  charged  for 
the  Dune  26,  1975,  shooting  deaths  of  two  agents  of  the  FBI  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  Peltier,  who  still  maintains  his 
innocence,  was  convicted  of  the  killings  in  1977  and  sentenced  to  two 


consecutive  life  terms.  He  is  currently  imprisoned  at  the  United  States 
penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

"Statements  were  authored  by  DeMain  that  were  false,  defamatory,  and 
malicious.  They  were  then  circulated  by  DeMain' s newspaper  with  reckless 
disregard  and  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  false,"  explained  Barry 
Bachrach,  Peltier's  attorney.  "DeMain  had  stated,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
that  Mr.  Peltier  was  guilty  of  shooting  the  two  FBI  agents  when  the 
government  itself  has  repeatedly  admitted  that  it  did  not  and  cannot  prove 
that  Mr.  Peltier  shot  the  agents.  ,"  Bachrach  added.  "DeMain  also  implied 
Peltier's  involvement  in  the  Pine  Ridge  murder  of  fellow  AIM  member  Anna 
Mae  Pictou-Aquash  in  1976.  We  couldn't  let  such  statements  stand." 

"Dustice  is  possible  for  both  Anna  Mae  and  Leonard  Peltier,  but  justice 
won't  be  done  in  either  case  by  people  falsely  pointing  fingers  of  blame. 
Leonard's  only  concern  is  for  the  truth,  which  is  why  monetary  damages  are 
not  a part  of  this  settlement. 

Leonard  Peltier's  case  has  been  the  topic  of  several  books,  "In  the 
Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse"  by  renowned  writer  Peter  Matthiessen,  for  example, 
and  documentaries,  most  notably  "Incident  at  Oglala"  produced  by  Robert 
Redford . 

Amnesty  International,  convinced  that  he  did  not  receive  a fair  trial  and 
will  not  receive  fair  consideration  for  parole  or  executive  clemency,  has 
called  for  Peltier's  immediate  and  unconditional  release. 

Leonard  Peltier,  noted  for  his  continuing  activism  and  humanitarian  works, 
also  was  recently  nominated  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  PO  Box  583,  Lawrence,  KS  66044-0583 
Telephone:  785/842-5774;  785/842-5796  (Fax) 

E-mail:  info@leonardpeltier.org 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  Dun  7 2004  10:53:36  -0700 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

Date:  Saturday,  Dune  05,  2004  5:54  PM 

Sub j : D.  Wing  6/04/04  Outraging  medical  neglect  & Suicide  rates 
URGENT  ! 

From  Dusticenetwork 

Update  On  Dustin  Wing  6/03/04  - 

Dustin  Wing  gets  worse  by  the  day  and  is  leaving  his  room  less  and  less. 
Since  the  pain  would  otherwise  keep  him  awake,  he  used  to  walk  himself  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion  so  he  could  fall  asleep  at  night  . He  is  no  longer 
able  to  do  that.  Instead,  if  he  goes  outside  now,  he  just  leans  against  a 
wall.  He  has  been  unable  to  go  to  chow  the  past  few  days  and  must  now  have 
meals  brought  to  him. 

At  a prison  where  the  Suicide  Rate  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  nation, 
perhaps  it  is  understandable  that  there  is  such  a gross  and  inhumane  lack 
of  medical  care.  There  are  3 or  4 suicide  attempts  every  month  that  go 
unreported  ! We  wonder  how  many  medical  negligent  cases  go  unreported? 
Awareness  needs  to  be  raised  and  Montana  State  Prison  needs  to  be 
monitored  by  all  concerned  citizens  as  well  as  the  media. 

People  who  have  written  or  called  the  Department  of  Corrections  are  told 
that  Mr.  Wing  is  "fine"  and/or  that  he  is  being  seen  by  medical  staff 
twice  a day,  and  that  "he  is  receiving  proper  medical  care". 

However,  the  truth  is  that  Dustin  STILL  does  NOT  receive  proper  medical 
attention  at  that  time.  His  condition  has  become  even  more  urgent  and  more 
life  threatening  than  before  ! 

Please  keep  the  pressure  up  by  contacting  the  MT  officials.  Below  is 
background  information  with  all  the  information  needed  to  email  or  call 
them.  Let  them  know  that  the  medical  neglect  is  being  documented.  Your 
help  can  save  Mr.  Wing's  life. 


Previous  Updates  & Background  information 

**  Dune  01,  2004,  we  are  very  saddened  to  report  that  Mr.  Dustin  Wing's 
condition  has  deteriorated  substantially.  He  has  become  quite  immobile, 
staying  in  his  room  most  of  the  time.  The  wound  has  ruptured  wide  open, 
draining  all  over  his  clothing.  He  is  still  in  extreme  pain. 

He  must  go  see  the  medical  staff  twice  per  day  for  his  medication  .... 
that  is  all.  They  do  not  do  anything  else,  only  give  the  medication.  It 
is  a disgrace! 

**  May  27-28,  2004:  There  has  been  no  change,  except  the  worsening  of 
Dustin  Wing's  condition.  He  is  in  severe  pain,  has  very  little  energy  and 

his  wound  is  getting  worse  and  He  STILL  has  not  received  any  medical 

care ! 

It  seems  the  administration  does  not  care  that  Mr.  Wing  is  being  treated 
inhumanely,  or  that  he  is  deliberately  being  abused...  there  must  be 
attorneys  out  there  that  could  make  them  care  about  the  liability  factors 
in  medical  negligence. 

There  is  a very  good  chance  that  Mr.  Wing  is  being  denied  treatment 
because  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Prayer  Warriors,  and  because  of  all  he  has 
tried  to  do  for  the  Prayer  Warriors.  He  has  done  a lot  to  get  things  as 
they  should  be  for  the  Sweat  Lodge.  We  were  told  that  he  never  asks  for 
help,  but  he  is  fighting  for  his  life  right  now  and  needs  our  help 
urgently. 

A few  points  to  incude  in  your  complaint: 

- Mr.  Dustin  Wing,  AO  # 12082,  incarcerated  at  Montana  State  Prison,  has 
had  concerning  health  problems  but  is  not  getting  adequate  medical  care 
This  elder  is  in  need  of  immediate  medical  attention  and  it  has  been 
denied  to  him. 

- He  has  had  a hernia  growth  for  over  three  years  in  the  stomach  area. 

It  is  infected  causing  the  skin  to  break  open.  From  this  open  wound 
there  is  drainage,  puss.  His  stomach  is  swollen  to  the  size  of  a 
football  right  in  front.  He  has  Hepatitis  and  his  current  problem  is 
preventing  him  from  eating.  Mr.  Wing  is  starting  to  get  a hole  going 
into  his  stomach.  The  wound  is  even  more  infected  now  and  when  the 
bandage  is  being  changed,  you  can  see  that  the  infection  is  going 
deeper.  It  hurts  too  much  to  change  the  bandage  anymore. 

- Because  of  the  medical  neglect,  his  condition  has  worsened.  Dr. 
Goldstein,  a physician  who  saw  Mr.  Wing  a while  back,  was  upset  because 
the  prison  could  have  done  something  a long  time  ago.  In  spite  of  all 
the  awareness,  phone  calls  and  letters  from  several  countries,  the 
prison  has  not  done  anything  to  change  the  situation. 

- Mr.  Wing  needs  immediate  and  appropriate  medical  care.  It  is  an 
emergency,  a life  threatening  situation. 

Please  request  that  Mr.  Wing  be  seen  by  a specialist  and  receives 
proper  treatment  without  further  delay. 

Please  contact  the  prison  officials  as  soon  as  possible,  (addresses  and 
phone  numbers  are  below) 

Besides  writing  to  the  officials  and  contacts  listed,  you  can  also  call 
the  prison  and  the  Department  of  Corrections.  Please  complain  about  this 
case  of  medical  neglect  and  request  that  Mr.  Dustin  Wing  be  immediately 
given  appropriate  medical  care,  before  it  is  too  late...  ! 

==>  Important:  Please  do  NOT  forward  the  entire  message  to  the  officials, 
OR  use  our  email  address  when  emailing  them.  Please  copy  and  paste  your 
personal  letter  into  new  emails.  <== 

If  you  wish,  you  can  send  us  a copy  separately  at  justicenetwork@ifrance 
com  . If  the  addresses  do  no  fully  appear  on  some  lists  we  can  send  them 
to  you  off  list.  Thank  you. 

Contact  Information:  Please  write  to: 

Bill  Slaughter,  Director  of  Corrections  (406)  444-3930; 

tward@state.mt . us 

Warden  Mike  Mahoney  (406)  846-1320,  ext.  2200 

mmahoney@state . mt . us 


Associate  Warden  Myron  Beeson  (406)  846-1320,  ext.  2454 
mbeeson@state . mt . us 


You  can  also  send  a copy  of  your  email  to  the  following  MT 
senators /legislators : 


ONEIL@CENTURYTEL.NET 

arlene_becker@yahoo . com 

james_corson@baucus . senate . gov 

SUEDICKENSON@YAHOO.COM 

CS3UNEAU@3RIVE RS.NET 

intic@sofast . net 

jayne57@hotmail . com 

tim jdowell@hotmail . com 

jamckee2@uswest . net 

MRB@3RIVERS.NET 

BERGREN@HI-LINE.NET 

NORMA@RANGEWEB.NET 

BRANAE@EARTHLINK . NET 

REPBUZZAS@HOTMAI L . COM 

PCLARKHD72@YAH00 . COM 

UTOPIAMT@PRODIGY .NET 

COONEYEMAIL@AOL.COM 

SENATORBRC@HOTMAIL.COM 

LARRYCYR@EARTHLINK.NET 

BOBBEA@DIGISYS.NET 

30NELLING@A0L.COM 

3IM@3IMELLIOTT.ORG 

NANCRON@AOL.COM 

FACEY_TOM@HOTMAI L . COM 

RICEFRITZ@MONTANA.COM 

GALLIK@IN-TCH.COM 

GALLUS@IN-TCH.COM 

KGALVINHALCR02@A0L . COM 

3CGIBS0N@IMT.NET 

GLONKY@AOL.COM 


GGOLIE@IN-TCH.COM 

GUTSCHE@WILDROCKIES.ORG 

HANSEN_KENNETH@EMAI L . COM 

DANWHARRINGTON@IN-TCH.COM 

GALLATING@AOL.COM 

HAL3ACOBSONHD54@ATTBI . COM 

KAUFMANN@MT.NET 

3ESSELAZ@YAH00.C0M 

LENHART@MIDRIVERS . COM 

MONICA@LINDEEN.NET 

MATTHEWS@MIDRIVERS . COM 

MCCARTHYBEA@AOL . COM 

MUSGROVE@HI-LINE.NET 

LNELSON@NEMONTEL.NET 

BNEWMAN@IN-TCH.COM 

PARKMONT@HOTMAIL.COM 

PERRYSD16@AOL.COM 

HRASER@BIGSKY.NET 

5RYAN@3RIVERS.NET 

SENATORDONRYAN@MSN . COM 

TRUDISD21@YAH00 . COM 

BARVX@HOTMAIL.COM 

SQIGS@MSN.COM 

EMST0NY47@A0L.C0M 

3 ON  T E S T E R@YAHOO . COM 

SAMT@MCN.NET 

DAVEWANZ@MONTANA.COM 

WEISSF0RHD13@H0TMAI L . COM 

MWH E AT@COKWH  E AT  LAW . COM 

30NATHANWINDYB0Y@H0TMAIL.C0M 


Enewhous@greatfal.gannett,  (MT  Reporter  Eric  Newhouse) 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  ASSISTANCE  AND  SUPPORT  - 

PLEASE  CONTACT  US  IF  YOU  RECEIVE  A RESPONSE  FROM  THE  OFFICIALS 


Since  I received  this  note,  I've  received  a personal  note  to  let  me  know 
that  lustin' s treatment  is  improving.  Since  the  prison  has  yet  to  admit 
to  any  neglect  in  this  case,  a change  for  the  better  is  almost  certainly 
the  result  of  our  letters.  It  has  long  been  my  experience  that 
institutions  --  prisons,  schools,  old-folks  homes,  etc.,  all  treat  their 
"guests"  better  if  somebody  who  cares  is  around  to  notice  what  they  do. 
This  prison  can  and  has  hidden  behind  their  "confidentiality"  shield,  but 
even  with  their  walls  and  policies,  they  now  know  there's  a whole  world 
out  there  watching.  Please  keep  reminding  them  that  3ustin  has  not  been 
forgotten . 

Another  reminder  was  given  to  me,  and  it  is  a thing  that  has  been  noted 
previously  as  a matter  of  concern  --  the  Montana  State  Prison  has  an 
inordinately  high  percentage  of  Indian  inmate  suicide  attempts.  This  is 
something  that  we  should  be  aware  of,  and  let  the  prison  officials  know  we 
are  aware  of  it.  That  may  be  enough  to  save  one  of  our  brothers'  lives. 

3anet 


Sent:  Tuesday,  3une  08,  2004  6:11  AM 
Subject:  Last  Update  on  3.  Wing 
Update  on  3ustin  Wing  6/06/04 

We  have  been  able  to  get  a little  more  information  on  3ustin  Wing's 


health  condition  and  the  problems  he  faces.  As  of  Dune  6th,  there  is 
little  change  in  his  condition.  We  have  just  learned  also  that  his 
condition  has  been  classified  as  critical  and/or  terminal  for  a while  now. 

If  the  hernia  bursts  inside  his  body,  the  fluid  will  flood  his  lungs  and 
probably  be  fatal.  Two  factors  which  are  also  adversely  affecting  his 
condition  is  that  he  is  unable  to  eat  very  much  at  a time  and  he  has  a lot 
of  difficulty  breathing  due  to  the  huge  size  of  the  hernia,  which  is 
situated  towards  the  top  of  the  stomach  area. 

He  needs  proteins  to  help  fight  off  the  infection  and  Hepatitis  C but  he 
can  not  eat  as  needed  and  required  to  do  this.  Without  proper  nutrition, 
his  risks  are  obviously  increased. 

He  has  a hard  time  breathing  because  the  hernia  is  so  big  it  pushes  down 
on  his  lungs  and  stomach.  The  reason  the  specialist  who  saw  him  was  upset 
with  the  medical  care  at  the  prison,  is  that  the  hernia  should  have  been 
taken  care  of  while  it  was  still  small.  He  has  had  this  hernia  for  three 
(3)  years  now.  Had  proper  and  timely  care  been  provided,  none  of  these 
problems  would  exist  now.  The  surgery  would  have  been  quick  and  easy.  The 
prison  allowed  the  hernia  to  get  this  big  due  to  their  negligence,  and  now 
Mr.  Wing's  life  is  at  risk. 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  23  May  2004  07:38:49  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : May  15,  1891  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School  Newspaper. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 

~%A%~ 

A WEEKLY  LETTER 
FROM  THE 

Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School  To  Boys  and  Girls. 


VOL.  VI.  FRIDAY,  MAY  15,  1891  NUMBER  36 


A COLORADO  PHILOSOPHER. 


HE  stood  by  the  fence  of  a mountain  ranch, 
A pitiful,  sad-eyed  burro; 

There  wasn't  an  edible  leaf  or  branch. 

And  the  alkali  ground 
For  miles  around 
Had  never  a sign  of  furrow. 

"Ah  me!"  he  sighed,  "I'm  sad  it's  so. 

But  life  is  an  endless  tussel; 

They've  let  me  go  in  the  storm  and  snow. 
For  they  know  I am  used  to  rustle. 

"I  can  go  a day  on  a sardine  can 
And  two  on  a scrap  of  leather; 

I have  lived  a week  on  a Chinese  fan. 

And  it's  even  plain 
That  I sometimes  gain 
On  only  a change  of  weather. 

The  lazy  ones  feed  on  hay,  indeed! 

But  I,  who  have  nerve  and  muscle-- 
They  say:  'He'll  do;  he  will  worry  through; 
He's  a wonderful  brute  to  rustle!'" 


0!  sorrowful  burro,  thin  and  sad! 

I feel  to  you  like  a brother. 

With  the  human  race  it's  just  as  bad. 


For  the  tramp  and  shirk 
Must  escape  from  work 
By  the  bountiful  sweat  of  another. 

There  are  some  that  stand  with  glove  in  hand 
In  the  infinite  toil  and  bustle; 

They  sing  and  play,  but  they've  lots  of  hay-- 
They  never  have  learned  to  rustle! 

-*Charles  P.  Allen,  in  Cosmopolitan.* 


THROW  IN  A LINE  FOR  YOURSELF  IF  YOU  WISH  TO  CATCH  A FISH. 


A thin,  poor-looking,  dejected  young  man  was  standing  on  a bridge 
watching  some  fisherman. 

He  was  a lazy  fellow  who  wanted  all  good  things  without  the  trouble 
of  getting  them  for  himself. 

Finally  after  watching  the  fishermen  for  some  time  and  every  once  in 
a while  yawning  to  pass  the  time  away,  he  walked  up  to  the  basket  filled 
with  splendid  fish,  and  with  a long  face  he  sighed: 

"If  now  I had  these  I would  be  happy.  I could  sell  them  at  a fair 
price,  and  buy  me  food  and  lodgings." 

"I  will  give  you  just  as  many  and  just  as  fine  fish,"  said  the  owner, 
"if  you  will  do  me  a little  favor." 

"And  what  is  that?"  asked  the  other. 

"Only  to  tend  this  line  till  I come  back.  I wish  to  go  on  a short 
errand . " 

The  think  looking  young  man  said,  "Of  course  I will  be  glad  to  do 
that,  if  I can  get  so  many  fine  fish  as  this  for  so  little  work." 

The  old  man  was  gone  so  long  that  the  young  man  began  to  be  tired. 

But  while  he  was  gone  the  hungry  fish  snapped  greedily  at  the  hook 
and  the  young  man  began  to  feel  interested. 

In  fact  he  became  quite  excited  over  the  many  fish  he  pulled  out  of 
the  water,  and  when  the  owner  of  the  line  returned  he  had  caught  a large 
number. 

There  were  many  more  than  there  were  in  the  basket,  and  the  old  man 
counted  them  out  from  the  pile  the  young  man  had  caught  and  gave  them  to 
him,  saying: 

"I  keep  my  promise  and  take  the  fish  from  those  you  have  caught 
yourself,  to  teach  you,  that  whenever  you  see  others  earning  what  you 
need,  WASTE  NO  TIME  IN  SILLY  WISHING,  THROW  IN  A LINE  FOR  YOURSELF." 


The  Kind  of  Farm  Report  That  Pleases  the  old  Man's  Heart. 

About  two  of  our  good  little  girls  in  the  country  their  farm  mother  says 

"L.  and  E.  have  regularly  attended  school  for  four  months  and  have 
made  satisfactory  progress  in  their  lessons  as  well  as  having  finished 
some  very  creditable  drawing. 

These  sketches  now  adorn  the  walls  of  our  library.  On  my  birthday,  L. 
made  some  very  cute  little  bead  moccasins  which  are  much  admired.  They 

have  each  made  a patchwork  quilt  for  themselves  this  winter  as  well  as 

sewed  carpet-rags  for  which  they  were  paid  five  cents  a pound.  They  have 
never  been  sick  a day  since  they  came  and  one  has  gained  sixteen  pounds 
and  the  other  as  much  I think,  though  has  not  been  weighed.  They  seem 
happy  and  contented  and  we  hope  will  remain  with  us  another  year.  We 

presented  each  with  a copy  of  "Stiya"  which  pleased  them  very  much." 

Who  can  say  that  these  dear  girls  have  not  far  better  chances  in  the 
country  to  become  real  little  women,  than  we  could  possibly  give  them 
here,  or  that  they  could  get  at  home?  They  are  part  of  the  family,  loved 
and  helped  in  every  way  and  are  happy  in  the  thought  that  they  are 
trying  to  earn  what  they  receive. 


(P-2) 

The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 


INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 


-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


The  *Red  Man  * will  be  *out*  as  soon  as  the  boiler  comes  *in*,  and 
that  will  be  in  a few  days.  April  and  May  will  be  printed  as  one  number. 


Those  living  in  Philadelphia  can  secure  a copy  of  Stiya  at 
Wanamaker's.  Go  and  look  at  it  even  if  you  do  not  buy. 


"Your  little  paper  has  the  honor,  if  it  could  be  considered  that,  of 
being  read  every  week  when  other  and  larger  papers  wait  for  more  time." 
-SUBSCRIBER. 


Since  the  Omahas  have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  they  say 
"the  white  people  instead  of  calling  us  'savage  redskins,'  call  us 
'fellow  citizens.'  They  find  it  pays  them  to  treat  us  well  on  account  of 
our  votes." 


"If  you  have  any  copies  of  Stiya  left  please  send  one  to  me.  I have 
the  story  in  the  HELPR  but  would  like  it  in  the  more  convenient  book 
form.  I hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a Carlisle  girl  will  not 
have  Eto  endure  such  things  on  her  return  home."  -Mrs.  E.W.I., 
Chautauqua,  N.Y. 

We  have  only  about  1,500  left.  Price  50  cents.  By  mail  57  cents. 


Word  comes  from  Rosebud  Agency,  Dak.,  that  Samuel  High  Bear,  Walter 
Bull  Man,  Maurice  Walker,  Cecil  Iron  Wing,  Conrad  Roubideaux,  George 
Bull,  Arthur  Two  Strikes,  Edward  Iron  Boy,  Charles  Running  Horse  and 
Ralph  Iron  Eagle  Feather  have  enlisted  for  five  years  in  the  regular 
army.  They  belong  to  Troop  L,  9th  Cavalry  and  are  stationed  at  Ft.  Niobrara. 


When  you  feel  that  you  *must*  have  an  hour  or  two  off  for  recreation 
never  think  of  asking  for  the  time  from  your  school  period.  That  seems 
criminal  when  the  period  is  so  short  and  what  you  are  getting  here  may 
be  all  that  you  will  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  getting.  You  will 
^always*  have  a chance  to  WORK.  Ask  for  the  extra  time  off  of  the  work 
period,  and  if  convenient  for  those  in  authority  to  grant  it,  take  it 
and  made  the  most  of  it,  but  again  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  would  urge 
you  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  school  in  a week  at  the  very 
most.  Make  every  one  of  those  hours  tell! 

More  Funny  Things  Seen  by  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  This  Week. 

Gardening  by  candle-light  in  Miss  Fisher's  back  yard. 

The  combination  suit  worn  by  Mark  Evarts  on  the  ball  ground. 

Where  in  the  world  Martha's  turtle  went  to  - the  one  she  thought  she 
was  bringing  from  Gettysburg. 

The  means  resorted  to  by  some  people  to  protect  their  windows  from 
others  looking  in  after  lamp-light. 

The  office  girls  tugging  furiously  at  Miss  Bender's  desk  to  place  it 
in  his  usual  position  after  she  had  gone  to  considerable  trouble  to 
secure  boys  the  evening  before  to  turn  it  around  in  its  summer  position; 
and  it  was  funny  to  see  her  look  of  amazement  when  she  entered  the  office. 


The  cable  chess  game  now  going  on  between  Miss  Wood,  whose  room  is  at 
one  end  of  the  Teacher's  Quarters,  and  Miss  Ely,  who  rooms  at  the 
opposite  end.  Their  cable  is  the  balcony  and  the  means  of  transmittal, 
human  electricity,  in  the  shape  of  any  one  who  happens  along  when  a 
message  is  ready  to  be  sent.  The  fun  of  it  is  that  they  start  a game 
cooly,  sometimes  hours  intervening  between  the  moves,  but  before  it  is 
finished  their  self-possession  flies  and  *they*  fly  to  one  end  or  the 
other  of  the  balcony  and  fight  out  the  latter  part  of  the  game  at  one  board. 


The  Standard  Debating  Society  held  their  farewell  meeting  last  Friday 
night.  A number  of  the  members  presented  very  interesting  speeches, 
Frank  Everett's  remarks  upon  the  history  of  the  society  from  its 
beginning  when  there  were  only  nine  members,  up  to  the  present  time  when 
there  is  a membership  of  one  hundred,  being  especially  worthy  of 
mention.  Joseph  Hamilton,  the  President,  closed  the  meeting  with 
appropriate  remarks,  upon  the  history  of  the  society  from  its  beginning 
when  there  were  only  nine  members,  up  to  the  present  time  when  there  is 
a membership  of  one  hundred,  being  especially  worthy  of  mention.  Joseph 
Hamilton,  the  President, closed  the  meeting  with  appropriate  remarks, 
expressing  appreciation  at  having  been  chosen  as  their  leader.  Before 
adjourning  all  joined  in  singing  "God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again." 


We  are  having  calls  for  the  picture  of  Richard  Davis  and  family,  a 
most  interesting  group.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Richard  is  the 
Carlisle  Cheyenne  who  married  a Pawnee  maiden  at  our  school,  and  is  now 
living  in  Chester  county  with  his  family,  supporting  himself  as  a 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  children  are  bright  and  pretty,  the  photo 
may  be  had  for  five  subscriptions,  and  a one-cent  stamp  extra  for  postage. 


It  takes  a quick  mind,  a quick  ear  and  a quick  eye  to  be  a successful 
waiter  at  table,  and  the  girls  who  are  detailed  for  the  month  to  wait  on 
the  teachers'  tables,  are  in  luck  to  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  this 
quickness.  A stupid  slow-poke  has  no  place  in  this  world.  Such  a person 
is  continually  run  over  and  abused.  So,  rejoice  girls  at  the  chance  to 
learn  to  move  quickly,  and  to  hear  quickly,  and  to  see  quickly. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils,  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 
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Exhibition  tonight. 

We  will  *whistle,*  next  time. 

Harry  Iron  Claw  has  gone  home. 

Teachers'  Club  dining  hall  was  kalsomined,  Tuesday. 

The  Girls'  Quarters  look  fresher  since  the  late  coat  of  paint. 

There  is  much  of  truth  in  the  article  next  to  the  poem  on  first  page. 

Robert  Mathews  and  Eustace  spent  Saturday  in  Harrisburg  sight-seeing. 

The  girls  are  grateful  for  the  beautifully  bound  volume  of  *Youth ' s 
Companion*  for  their  reading  room  - a present  from  ten  of  the  teachers. 

Will  all  hands  remember  that  it  is  exceedingly  annoying  to  the  office 
clerks  for  people  who  pass  in  and  out  on  business  or  pleasure  to  slam 
the  doors? 

The  first  edition  of  the  HELPER  this  week  was  "kicked  off"  in  the  old 
fashioned  way  by  foot  power  the  boiler  having  to  take  a vacation  for 
repairs . 

What  a despicable  spirit  for  a person  not  to  do  her  work  as  well  at 
the  end  of  the  month  when  she  knows  the  details  are  to  be  changed,  as  at 
the  beginning. 


That  is  the  *way*  to  go  riding.  Plume  your  horses  and  go  off  in 
style.  It  was  the  band  this  time  who  took  the  large  coach.  They  went 
Saturday  to  Boiling  Springs  and  Holly,  and  had  a fine  time. 

Miss  Seabrook  returned  from  Princeton,  N.J.,  on  Monday  with  Johnson 
Spencer  whom  she  had  been  nursing  through  a serious  siege  of  sickness 
following  close  upon  the  measles.  Johnson  is  getting  well  rapidly,  in 
fact  growing  fat. 

Who  was  a happy  man  on  Saturday?  William  Petoskey,  of  course,  when 
his  wife  arrived  straight  from  their  Michigan  home.  Mrs.  Petoskey  will 
live  at  the  near  farm  to  assist  Mrs.  Bennett,  while  William  will  board 
there  but  continue  his  work  in  the  printing  office,  and  go  to  school. 

All  who  wish  to  hear  one  of  the  greatest  colored  orators  of  the  age. 
Prof.  J.C.  Price,  D.D.,  at  Bosler  Hall  Monday  evening  next,  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Future  of  the  Negro  Race."  can  purchase  tickets  of  Mr. 
George  Foulk.  Quite  a number  of  the  employees  have  already  purchased 
tickets . 

In  the  place  of  our  boiler  which  is  out  for  repairs  nothing  but  empty 
air  rests  upon  the  exposed  grates,  but  the  engineer  is  so  in  the  habit 
of  being  on  the  safe  side,  that  when  he  left  the  office  for  a moment,  he 
called  out,  'Somebody  watch  my  engine"  which  brought  down  the  house,  and 
the  engineer  that  morning  was  Robert  Big  Bear. 

The  Pawnees  took  tea  at  the  Teachers'  Club  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
were  guests  of  Misses  Ely  and  Burgess.  All  that  are  left  of  these 
faithful  hangers  on  are  Stacy  Matlack,  Robert  Mathews,  Mark  Evarts, 

Phebe  Howell  and  Rose  Howell.  Three  others  are  in  the  country.  The  tea 
was  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Phebe  Howell,  who  returns  tomorrow  to  her 
duties  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Phebe  and  Lydia  Flint 
were  guests  of  Miss  Luckenbach,  the  evening  before. 

Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Dixon's  splendid  tuberose,  now  in  bloom? 

Spyna  says  the  hospital  bell  is  *not*  cracked.  Then  it  must  be  sick. 

The  Musicale  at  Metzger,  this  week,  was  attended  by  several  of  our 
ladies . 

We  omitted  to  credit  the  little  poem  "May  Time"  of  last  week,  to  the 
*Child's  Hour.* 

The  poem  on  the  first  page  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  know  the 
Mexican  burro  and  his  habits. 

Pete  Ocotea  and  Victor  Tozoski  have  enlisted  as  tailors  in  the  Army, 
and  started  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  report  to  General  Brooks. 

Miss  Cook,  R.  Bourassa,  Flo.  Miller  and  Martha  Napawat  had  a pleasant 
day  together  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  Saturday. 

The  pleasant  reception  given  by  Miss  Schaeffner  at  her  town  home  last 
Saturday  evening  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  who  called. 

The  Seniors  and  Juniors  have  been  playing  interesting  games  of  ball 
this  week  attracting  the  attention  of  the  girls  as  well  as  the  teachers 
who  turned  out  in  large  numbers. 

The  farm  work  is  rushing,  now,  and  the  new  barn  progressing.  Just 
think,  it  will  be  the  largest  farm  barn  in  this  part  of  the  country  -- 
120  feet  by  75. 

Messrs.  Goodyear  and  McConkey  went  to  the  race  one  evening  this  week, 
but  it  was  a *mill*  race  and  they  brought  a nice  taste  of  fish  home  for 
breakfast . 

On  Sunday  Charlie  Dagenett  paid  an  enjoyable  visit  at  the  Hilton's 
two  miles  in  the  country.  He  came  back  laden  with  dogwood  blossoms  and 
lilacs,  for  friends. 

Miss  McAdam  and  Miss  Bratton,  with  Captain  as  escort,  took  a fly 
around  on  horse  back  one  evening  this  week.  It  being  quite  an 
innovation,  the  parade  was  covered  with  spectators  to  watch  them  mount. 

The  Green  Club  with  Norman  Cassadore  as  Captain  played  with  a club 
known  as  the  Secrets,  Martin  D.  Archiquette,  Captain,  on  Tuesday,  and 
made  some  excellent  hits  and  runs.  The  score  stood  at  close  of  game,  12 
to  10  in  favor  of  the  Secrets. 

John  Bull,  of  Ft.  Belknap  Agency,  who  has  been  a patient  sufferer  for 
a long  time  was  quietly  laid  away  in  our  little  cemetery  last  Thursday 
afternoon.  When  a loved  schoolmate  is  called  to  his  long  home  we  mourn 


for  the  departed,  yet  the  occasion  brings  a useful  lesson. 

The  King's  Daughters  Circle  known  as  the  "Sunshine  Scatterers" 
entertained  a corresponding  number  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  on  Saturday  afternoon 
at  a five  o'clock  tea  in  Miss  Fisher's  room.  From  the  pleasure 
manifested  by  the  guests  we  think  the  girls  fully  deserve  the  name  they 
have  adopted. 

Our  last  Sunday  evening  service  was  conducted  by  Nellie  Robertson  and 
Rosa  Bourassa.  This  service  and  the  mid-week  prayer  meeting  may  properly 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  students,  as  they  frequently  conduct  the 
service  and  always  take  part.  Whatever  our  students  may  become  or 
wherever  they  may  go,  this  part  of  their  life  at  school  will  never  be 
forgotten . 
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Some  of  the  Fourth  Grade  Boys  and  Girls  Go  to  the  Farm  and  Have 
Interesting  Ways  of  Telling  on  Paper  What  they  Saw. 

One  of  the  boys  says: 

"First  we  went  and  took  a ride  in  the  boat.  It  is  big  enough  for  us 
to  take  three  at  a time.  Then  we  went  down  in  the  cellar  and  saw  how 
they  hatch  eggs  without  a hen.  They  kept  them  in  a box  where  it  is  warm. 
It  is  a dark  place  and  they  carry  a lamp  in  the  cellar,  and  we  came  out 
again  to  where  they  kept  the  little  ones  when  they  are  hatched  out.  The 
woman  picked  up  one  and  put  a horse  tail  in  the  little  chicken's  mouth 
and  took  out  some  worms  with  had  stuck  in  its  throat  and  the  check 
sneezed  when  they  let  him  go." 

The  party  also  visted  the  poor  house  about  which  a little  girl  writes 

"In  the  poor  house  we  saw  the  blind  man  rock  the  cute  little  baby  and 
another  baby  was  sleeping.  The  poor  little  things  are  sleeping  up 
stairs.  Their  mothers  have  to  do  lots  of  work  but  they  don't  get  any 
pay.  We  saw  where  they  eat.  There  was  not  table  cloth,  nice  stools  nice 
dishes  or  knives  and  forks.  I pity  the  poor  man  because  I guess  that  is 
all  he  can  do  it  to  sit  there  and  rock  the  baby." 

Another  said: 

"We  saw  little  ducks  stand  on  their  heads  in  the  water." 

About  the  incubator  he  says: 

"It  was  heated  by  a light.  The  light  kept  water  hot  all  the  time. 

When  it  got  too  hot  a little  weight  came  up  and  the  light  goes  out, 
showing  that  his  eyes  were  open." 

All  who  wrote  about  their  farm  trip  made  nice  papers  indeed  of  which 
the  Man-on-the-band-stand  was  very  proud.  He  likes  his  boys  and  girls 
not  only  to  be  *learning,*  but  he  wants  them  to  *learn  to  TELL  what  they 
learn . * 


WHAT  THE  " JAMESTOWN  JOURNAL,"  N.Y.,  SAYS  OF  STIYA. 


This  is  a story  of  the  trials  of  an  Indian  girl  of  the  Pueblos  on  her 
return  home  after  being  educated  at  the  Carlisle  school.  The  power  of 
the  tribe  was  invoked  to  force  her  to  conform  to  Indian  customs. 

Refusing  to  take  part  in  a disreputable  Indian  dance,  ordered  by  the 
governor  of  the  tribe,  she  and  her  father  and  mother,  who  stood  by  her, 
were  publicly  whipped. 

Her  adherence  to  principle  and  filial  devotion  were  at  length 
rewarded  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  family  who  were  led  to  adopt 
the  modes  of  civilized  life.  Stiya  had  been  given  by  her  parents  to  be 
educated  when  a mere  child,  and  returned  to  her  native  home  after  years 
spent  in  the  school  and  in  domestic  service  in  a northern  home.  The 
disgust  approaching  despair,  felt  in  being  compelled  to  return  to  a life 
which  she  had  forgotten,  is  portrayed  in  a manner  calculated  to  awaken 
deepest  sympathy.  The  instruction  she  had 

received  and  a sense  of  filial  duty  came  to  her  aid,  and  the  result 
shows  what  may  yet  be  hoped  for  in  leading  the  Indians  of  the  west  into 
the  habits  of  civilized  life  through  the  return  of  those  who  have  been 
educated  and  trained  to  habits  of  industry  in  the  schools  which  have 
been  established  for  this  end. 


The  story  was  written  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge, 
Mass . 

Those  wishing  to  order  this  book  by  mail,  send  57  cents  to 
THE  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


A Dish  of  Ice  Cream  to  the  Indian  Boy  or  Girl  in  the  Country  who 
First  writes  to  the  "Indian  Helper,"  the  Answer  to  the  Following: 

(Distance  will  be  taken  into  consideration.  Send  in  the  answer  at  once.) 
"If  eighteen  cows  were  going  through  a narrow  gate  where  only  one 
could  pass  at  a time,  which  cow  could  look  back  and  say,  "There  are 
eleven  pairs  of  horns  behind  me." 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  16  letters: 

My  16,  3,  15,  4 is  something  that  kills  dust. 

My  11,  16,  9,  10,  7 is  a kind  of  fish  the  Captain  likes  to  catch. 

My  1,  13,  14,  12  something  at  the  farm  that  the  pupils  like  very  much 
to  get  into. 

My  2,  6,  3,  5,  8 if  the  last  article  does,  the  pupils  who  get  in 
might  get  their  feet  wet. 

My  whole  is  what  makes  a gay  sight  at  the  school  some  bright  mornings. 


The  Name  of  a Popular  Book  and  its  Author  - An  Old  but  Good  Enigma  - 
Who  Can  Guess  it? 


A 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Let  the  Indians  tussle. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

For  FIFTEEN,  the  new  combination  picture  8x10  showing  all  our  buildings. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. ) 

For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  Click  on  "Home"  to  get  rid  of  the 
pesky  ad.  There  is  a discussion  page  linked  among  the  menu  options  on 
the  web  pages. 


Barbara  C.  Landis 

Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 
http://www.epix.net/~landis 


Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 
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Navajo  Spaceships,  Star  mountain  and  Life 
volume  1 number  2 

Shipock  Skinwalkers  on  the  road  to  Gallup  hitchhiking 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

This  happened  one  from  dark  winter  night  in  Northwest  New  Mexico. 

Way  back  in  the  day  when  I was  a Navajo  Policeman  driving  back  from 
Shiprock  to  Window  Rock  at  11:30  at  night  in  patrol  car  headed  home.  The 
sky  was  moonless,  no  cars  on  the  road  and  it  was  dark  and  windy. 

Anyway  I passed  an  old  woman  it  looked  like,  all  covered  up  with  a shawl 
by  Red  Rock  turnoff.  I backed  up  and  reached  over  and  opened  the  door.  She 
got  in,  not  saying  anything,  like  some  people  do,  she  tapped  on  the  door, 
meaning  let's  go.  She  didn't  close  the  door,  figured  she  was  too  tired, 
couldn't  see  her  face  or  hands.  So  I closed  it  and  we  took  off. 

My  radio  quit  working  and  my  police  radio  was  all  static.  We  drove  past 
Burnham  Dunction,  then  down  by  Sheep  Springs,  she  didn't  say  a word,  tried 
to  talk  but  she  said  nothing. 

Dust  before,  Tohatchi  near  the  mountains  an  hour  later  she  banged  on  the 
door.  In  our  neck  of  the  woods,  it  is  acceptable  to  just  give  a ride 
without  having  to  talk  or  even  say  a word.  So  there  I was  I slowed  to  a 
stop,  she  didn't  open  the  door,  she  was  all  hunched  up  so  I reached  across 
and  opened  the  door.  You  know  Navajos  don't  like  to  be  touched  so  I opened 
the  door  carefully  not  brushing  against  her. 

When  I leaned  back  the  door  was  open,  she  wasn't  there.  I thought,  "Oh 
no,  she  fell  out"  I went  around  the  car  with  my  flashlight,  the  wind  was 
really  blowing,  no  moon,  no  tracks,  no  old  woman.  There  was  nothing  there. 
I looked  all  around  and  could  see  nothing.  I got  in  the  car  and  turned 

on  the  Code  3 lights,  round  and  round,  nothing  in  the  lights felt  a 

tingle  begin  to  slowly  crawl  up  my  spine.  Skin  walkers  operate  at  night 
and  it's  bad,  bad  karma  to  be  around  one. 

I jumped  in  the  old  unit,  man,  I pushed  90  going  into  Tohatchi,  didn't 

look  back,  going  Code  3... I don't  know  what  it  was but  I look  over  my 

shoulder  even  now  talking  about  it eeeeee  yaaaaaa 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE;  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  06  Dun  2004  12:29:41  -1000 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Dune  7- Dune  13 

IUNE 
Dune 
Ka' aona 

7 

Waste  nothing  --  use  every  gift  the  land  gives  you. 

8 

Swim  with  the  dolphins,  and  learn  the  magic  of  their  world. 

9 

The  earth  drinks  the  blessing  of  the  summer  rain. 

10 


Sorrow  abides  not  in  this  place. 

11 

Turn  every  hardship  into  a triumph. 

12 


If  you  would  win  your  heart's  desire,  you  must  give  your  heart  to  the 
task  of  winning  it. 

13 

Give  freely  of  yourself  in  all  endeavors. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Autumn  Leaves 
volume  3 number  1 
Untitled 

by  Dohn  Rustywire 

Come  with  me  New  Year's  night  and  I will  show  you  a place  where  there  are 

spaceships,  owls  and  other  things Come  with  me  to  Star  Mountain,  an 

ancient  place  where  a star  fell  to  earth  and  smashed  into  a Mesa  that 
bears  the  name  Tso  sila  Butte  (Star  Mountain). 

In  the  still  of  the  night  you  can  see  the  owls  fly.  They  were  placed 
there  to  warn  the  Twin  Heroes,  Monster  Slayer  and  Child  Born  for  Water, 
when  they  came  to  this  site  to  use  the  flint  to  make  shields  and  body 
armor  against  fire  breathing  monsters.  Winged  Monster  Bird  (Nahl  Ye'  He') 
over  by  Shiprock. 

Near  the  spot  of  what  is  now  called  Dine  College,  Tsaile  Arizona,  where 
a space  ship  resides  in  one  of  the  buildings  waiting  to  take  flight. 

Tonight  when  the  sky  is  dark  and  trees  very  still  and  no  sound  is  made  I 
will  stand  at  this  place.  Star  Mountain,  and  become  Monster  Slayer.  And  I 
will  travel  by  shooting  star  to  the  Milky  Way.  No  owl  can  have  any  power 
over  me  tonight. 

There  I will  meet  Navajo  Girl  from  long  ago  and  we  will  be  one  and  walk 
once  more.  We  will  skip  from  star  to  star  and  dance  from  the  song  of  ages. 
She  will  join  me  that  night  from  long  ago  and  we  will  two  step  until  dawn. 
So  if  you  have  nothing  to  do  and  want  to  join,  take  a look  at  the  stars 
this  night,  to  what  is  called  the  Seven  Sisters,  Pleides  by  the  Greeks, 

and  look  closely;  we  will  be  there laughing 

Copyright  c.  1998,  Dohn  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  7 Dun  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  Nancy  Aguilar,  Harvey  Arden,  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee, 


Janet  Smith,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Barbara  Landis,  Debbie  Sanders, 
Johnny  Rustywire 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE : A Lakota  Grandmother  remembered"  

Last  week,  a Lakota  Grandmother  cherished  by  many  in  Georgia  and  Alabama 
crossed  into  the  Spirit  World. 

The  May  30,  2004  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  published  a very  brief 
notice  of  her  passage  which  appears  below  in  the  Crossings  section. 

Out  of  respect  for  Lakota  tradition,  which  does  not  speak  the  name  of 
those  who  have  crossed  over,  there  will  be  no  additional  mention  of  her 
name.  One  of  those  in  her  extended  family  forwarded  a more  complete 
biography/obituary  to  us,  which  follows  immediately  below. 

In  addition,  I remember  this  grandmother  for  her  love,  generosity, 
patience,  and  forgiving  spirit.  She  underwent  training  so  she  could  be  a 
therapeutic  foster  parent  to  the  neediest  and  most  challenging  children. 
Many  have  grown  to  be  whole,  healthy  adults  who  are  fully  part  of  her 
Lakota  family,  regardless  of  their  origins.  Wherever  she  found  a need,  she 
did  what  she  could  to  meet  it.  Her  camp  at  pow  wows  was  always  crowded 
with  people  who  just  wanted  to  be  with  her  and  hear  what  she  had  to  say. 

She  will  be  truly  missed  in  this  community. 

By  her  actions,  and  by  her  gracious  life  she  taught  many  the  true 
meaning  of  "giving"  and  "forgiving" . 

--  Janet  Smith 

Original  Message 

Date:  Tuesday,  June  8,  2004  8:47  AM 

From:  TwoHawks3@aol.com  [mailto:TwoHawks3@aol.com] 

It  is  with  profound  sadness  that  I inform  you  of  the  passing  of  a great 
Lakota  lady.  This  grandmother  was  born  February  14,  1944  in  Wolf  Point 
Montana.  She  attended  Catholic  school  (Holy  Rosary)  on  Pine  Ridge 


reservation,  and  grew  up  in  Wolf  Point,  Pine  Ridge  reservation.  Rosebud 
reservation,  and  Ft.  Peck  reservation.  She  and  her  family  are  officially 
members  of  the  Ft.  Peck  reservation.  (Assiniboine  Sioux.)  She  has  two 
sisters  still  living,  Ruth  Stubblefield  in  Nebraska,  and  Mary  Birdsbill, 
who  lives  on  Ft.  Peck  and  Pine  Ridge  reservation.  Her  mother's  name  was 
Lorinna  and  her  father,  John  Gidley.  She  had  a brother,  John  lames  Gidley, 
who  passed  away  in  1991.  He  ran  the  Atlanta  chapter  of  AIM  in  the  70's, 
and  was  part  of  the  siege  at  Wounded  Knee  in  '1973.  He  was  a reporter  with 
the  Atlanta  Journal  who  was  sent  to  cover  Wounded  Knee,  and  ended  up 
joining  the  group.  He  died  in  Colorado  working  at  T.R.E.A.T.Y.  productions 
for  Russell  Means.  Grandmother  would  take  the  family  to  AIM  Functions  and 
fund  raisers.  She  soured  on  the  fund  raisers  after  witnessing  first  hand  a 
lot  of  corruption  among  AIM  leaders  (the  money  donated  was  not  going  where 
it  was  promised).  She  started  up  3 Feathers  Trading  Post  in  '1996. 

Started  organizing  and  vending  at  powwows  ever  since. 

Grandmother  leaves  behind  two  sons  Sal,  and  Donny  and  a daughter  Donna. 
She  also  leaves  behind  a loving  husband,  Larry  Cotton  AKA  Sweety. 

I count  myself  as  very  fortunate  to  have  known  this  great  lady  and  very 
blessed  to  be  able  to  call  her  a dear  friend. 

"RE : Robert  Duane  Bends"  
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Robert  Duane  Bends 
June  3,  2004 

LODGE  GRASS  - Robert  Duane  "Chairman"  Bends,  58,  of  Lodge  Grass,  left 
this  world  to  be  with  his  Lord  and  Savior  on  May  31,  2004.  He  fought  his 
illness  with  vigor;  however,  he  was  practical  about  his  future  with  his 
illness . 

Daxxapchiilapish  (Buffalo  Bull  Calf)  was  born  April  17,  1946,  in 
Billings,  a son  of  Robert  and  Clara  Hill  Bends.  He  attended  Lodge  Grass 
schools,  where  he  actively  participated  in  football,  basketball  and  the 
rodeo  team.  He  later  attended  Miles  City  Community  College,  Dawson 
Community  College  and  the  College  of  Great  Falls. 

He  worked  in  California  training  horses  and  was  later  employed  with 
various  ranches  in  the  Lodge  Grass  area.  He  enjoyed  roping,  riding  and 
rodeos.  He  was  an  avid  sports  fan  who  loved  to  watch  his  grandchildren, 
nieces  and  nephews  take  part  in  competitions. 

Duane  belonged  to  the  Whistling  Water  Clan  and  was  a child  of  the  Big 
Lodge  Clan.  He  was  a member  of  the  Ree  Society,  First  Crow  Indian  Baptist 
Church,  Crow  Indian  Cowboys  for  Christ,  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  Catholic 
Church  and  was  a charter  member  of  the  Big  Sky  Singers. 

He  was  known  for  his  traditional  singing,  starting  at  any  early  age  with 
coaching  from  his  adopted  father,  Donald  Deernose.  He  traveled  to  Powwows 
across  the  country,  honing  his  skills.  He  possessed  a unique  talent  for 
recalling  all  types  of  songs,  whether  they  were  Spiritual,  Sun  Dance,  Pow- 
wow, Doorway  or  49  songs. 

Duane  was  active  in  Crow  Tribal  politics,  serving  as  Executive  Secretary 
during  the  Real  Bird  Administration,  HIPP  director,  and  was  a Director  of 
the  Crow  Detox  Program  as  a certified  counselor.  He  also  worked  as  a 
counselor  for  the  Thunder  Child  Treatment  Center  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  and 
often  substituted  in  the  Lodge  Grass  School  system. 

His  parents;  adopted  parents,  Donald  and  Agnes  Deernose;  and  sister,  Ann 
Friday,  preceded  Duane  in  death. 

He  leaves  behind  his  loving  wife,  Donna;  stepsons,  Ryan  and  Forest 
(Cherish)  Plympton;  stepdaughter,  Tonia  (David)  Bjelland;  traditional 
adopted  daughters,  Shonna  (Conklin)  Big  Lake  and  Adree  Shields;  adopted 
sons,  Cameron  Three  Irons,  Mike  (Lorrie)  Not  Afraid,  Ambrose  Big  Lake  and 


MJ  Shields;  his  brothers,  Larry  (Patsy)  Yellowtail,  Arnie  (Debbie), 

Leonard  (Regina),  Daryl  (Carletta)  and  Byron  (Rosie)  Bends;  his  sisters, 
Diane  (Dave)  Reynolds,  Carol  (Edward)  Whiteman,  Ada  and  Budine  Bends  and 
Nancy  (Ben)  Gros  Ventre;  his  traditional  adopted  brothers,  Cardy  Goes 
Ahead,  Mike  and  Clemet  Friday,  Truman  Jefferson,  Louie  Walks,  Tilton  Old 
Bull,  Art  Alden,  Archie  Big  Lake,  Henry  Pretty  on  Top,  Tom  (Amy) 

Yellowtail,  Frank  Dunning,  Harry  (Magdalene)  and  Wayne  (Jane)  Moccasin; 
his  traditional  adopted  sisters,  Ferole  (Bill)  Pease,  Budine  Fredricks, 

Cora  Bends,  Regina  Big  Hair,  Sarah  Little  Shield,  Nellie,  Veda,  Lana, 

Helen,  Joyce  and  Connie  Moccasin;  his  adopted  mothers,  Julia  Not  Afraid, 
Paulin  e Small,  Henrietta  Pretty  on  Top  and  Clara  Nomee;  traditional 
adopted  father,  Pius  Real  Bird;  his  traditional  aunts,  Louella  (Gary) 
Johnson,  Ataloa  (Gus)  Harris,  Connie  Jackson,  Caroline  Houston,  Virgma 
Wyles,  Winona  Plenty  Hoops,  Anita  Morin,  Lorena  (Cedric)  Walks,  Christine 
Yellowtail  and  Rosebud  Whiteman;  his  uncles,  Joe  Medicine  Crow,  John 
Pretty  on  Top,  John  (Eva)  Hill,  Sr.,  Clifford  (Ardith)  Bird  in  Ground,  Sr., 
Frank  Back  Bone,  Sr.,  Perry  Huff,  Glenn  Fritzler,  Tommy  (Lois)  Whiteman, 

Tom  (Judy),  Pete  and  Buzz  (Judy)  Fredricks;  his  adopted  uncle,  Francis 
(Bertha)  Bear  Claw;  his  grandchildren,  Aleigha  Big  Lake,  Brett  and  Mark 
Bjelland,  Dylan  and  Daniel  Plympton  and  his  special  kids,  Jonnie  and 
Tammie  Takes  Enemy.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  extended  family,  including 
the  Yellowtail,  Turns  Plenty,  Lion  Shows,  Hill,  Moccasin,  Carpenter,  Bear 
Don't  Walk,  One  Goose,  Fredricks,  Left  Hand  of  Canada,  Hogan,  Washakies  of 
Wyoming,  Mountain  Pocket,  Takes  the  Gun,  Old  Bear,  Plays,  Scott,  Dunni  ng 
and  Frank  LaForge  families. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  3 p.m.  Friday,  June  4,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Friday  evening  in  the  Lodge 
Grass  First  Crow  Indian  Baptist  Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  1 p. 
m.  Saturday,  June  5,  in  the  church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge 
Grass  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Pearl  E.  (Miner)  Swan 
June  3,  2004 

RAPID  CITY  - Mrs.  Pearl  E.  Swan  passed  away  on  Tues.,  June  1,  2004,  at 
the  age  of  91.  She  was  born  on  May  23,  1913,  to  Mollie  Bruguier  and  Edward 
Miner,  in  White  Horse,  SD,  and  was  the  last  living  grandchild  of  Chief 
White  Horse,  a Minneconjou  Chief.  She  was  also  a lineal  descendent  of  War 
Eagle,  the  famous  Minneconjou  Warrior  who  has  an  iron  sculpture  standing 
on  the  bluffs  of  the  Missouri  River  near  Sioux  City,  IA.  Pearl  grew  up  on 
a ranch  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservation.  She  moved  from  the 
reservation  in  1942  to  Rapid  City,  where  she  raised  seven  children, 
Clarrissia  (Larrabee)  Tobias,  Pierre;  Walt  Swan,  Sr.,  Pine  Ridge;  Cordelia 
(Swan)  Mills,  Tulare,  CA;  Carroll  Swan,  Rapid  City;  Orlando  Swan, 
(deceased);  Morlan  "Rusty"  Swan,  (deceased);  and  Merle  Thompson,  Rapid 
City;  and  was  the  matriarch  of  38  grandchildren,  82  great-grandchildren, 
and  12  great-great-grandchildren.  Pearl  was  a great  influence  in  the  Rapid 
City  Indian  Community.  She  and  her  sons  and  daughters  helped  c ontribute 
to  improvement  of  race  relations  in  the  city.  In  her  early  years  in  Rapid 
City,  Pearl  worked  as  a short  order  cook  at  various  establishments  and  the 
Rapid  City  Municipal  Airport.  She  was  also  a Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (formally  DHEW) -Indian  Health  Services  Community  Health 
Representative.  During  the  Rapid  City,  June  1972,  flood,  she  was  a comfort 
to  many  Indian  families  who  lost  their  loved  ones. 


Pearl  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband,  Murphy  Swan; 
two  sons;  two  grandsons.  Hank  Heart  and  Waldren  Larrabee;  three  sisters, 
Ethel  Traversie,  Alverna  Thunderhawk,  and  Lois  Cook;  and  two  brothers, 
Delano  Miner  and  Chester  Miner.  Pearl  will  be  missed  by  all  of  those  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  her  friend.  The  family  would  like  to  thank 
everyone  for  all  their  thoughts  and  prayers. 

Visitation  will  be  held  on  Thurs.,  Dune  3,  2004  from  4 p.m.  to  7 p.m.  at 
Kirk  Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City.  Funeral  services  are  scheduled  for  1 p.m. 
on  Fri.,  Dune  4,  at  Kirk  Funeral  Home  with  Father  Paul  Sneve  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Mt.  View  Cemetery.  A memorial  fund  has  been 
established  in  memory  of  Pearl  E.  Swan. 

If  you  would  like  to  sign  Pearl's  guest  book,  please  log  on  to 
www . kirkf uneralhome . com . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

— "RE:  Warren  Rich"  

Date:  Thu,  3 Dun  2004  00:37:45  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  Dames  Starkey  <wolakota4us@yahoo . com> 

Sub  j : Warren  Rich 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

My  Brother  Warren  Wayne  Rich  has  passed  from  oppression.  I sit  awake 
tonight  thinking  of  how  different  the  world  is  now  for  me.  I sit  thinking 
of  the  phone  call  I recently  neglected  to  return.  A phone  call  from  this 
weekend  I put  off  responding  to.  I also  recall  our  last  conversation, 
which  was  recent  and  by  phone.  Our  last  words  to  each  other  were  "I  love 
you" . 

We  always  let  each  other  know  we  loved.  Even  in  the  depths  of  our 
incarceration,  our  depths  of  resistance  and  anger  toward  the  wasicu,  we 
still  would  remind  each  other  of  humanity. 

Warren  had  a unique  greatness  within  himself.  He  was  not  dependent  upon 
false  constructs  of  wasicu  privelege  for  his  innate  strength.  Warren  was  a 
great  man.  Like  many  great  men  he  had  his  frailties  and  faults,  his 
conflicts  and  contridictions . He  was  and  is  a legend  of  the  urban  Lakota 
civil  struggle  of  the  late  1970's  and  1980 's  in  Rapid  City  commonly  called 
"The  Feud".  He  was  our  Crazy  Horse.  He  was  the  name  uttered  with  reverence 
by  both  friend  and  foe.  He  was  the  one  feared  as  much  by  the  wasicu  as  he 
was  loved  by  his  People.  Warren  Rich,  a name  made  into  a veritable 
trademark  and  icon  of  urban  struggle.  Like  Crazy  Horse,  there  will  be  many 
who  love  him  now  that  he  is  "safe".  Now  that  loving  him  doesnt  bring  the 
wrath  of  the  oppressor.  Now  that  sheltering  and  holding  him  doesnt  call 
down  the  fury  of  the  wasicu  there  will  be  plenty,  like  with  Crazy  Horse, 
who  say,  "I'm  with  him".  So  be  it.  Those  who  know  him  will  always  remember 
him  fondly.  Those  who  were  his  enemies  will  now  breath  a sigh  of  relief. 
The  wasicu  oppressors  and  Rapid  City  Police  in  particular  will  never  be 

able  to  say  they  ever  got  to  him  or  broke  him.  He  was  a true  soldier  of 

his  ideals  until  the  very  end.  He  will  be  remembered. 

I will  remember  the  Brother.  The  Brother  who  made  me  tough.  The  Brother 

who  taught  me  what  loving  my  People  means.  The  Brother  who  taught  me  to 

stand.  I will  remember  6th  grade  when  he  taught  the  Lakota  boys  to  resist 
standing  for  the  oppressor's  pledge  of  allegiance  and  also  bore  the 
punishment  for  it.  I will  remember  the  Brother  who  caught  the  bullets  of 
those  who  sought  to  injure  and  kill  his  loved  ones.  Literally ...  and  on 
more  than  a few  occassions.  I will  remember  the  Brother  who  was  a loving 
and  doting  Father,  who  was  an  adored  Son. 

I dont  know  how  to  continue  without  him  right  now.  I know  I got  to 
"soldier"  as  he  taught  me.  I must  continue  on  in  order  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  "Warlord  Nation".  The  story  of  Brothers  making  due  the  best  they 
could.  Mitakuye  Oyasin. 

Dames  Starkey 


Dames  H.  Starkey 

http://www.angelfire.com/indie/oyate 


"RE : Cecile  Dog  Taking  Gun  Grant"  
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filename="CECILE  DOG  TAKING  GUN  GRANT" 
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Cecile  Dog  Taking  Gun  Grant 
Dune  3,  2004 

Cecile  "Sin-a-sin"  Dog  Taking  Gun  Grant,  91,  a lifetime  resident  of  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  died  of  natural  causes  Wednesday,  May  12, 
2004,  at  the  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital  in  Browning.  She  was  one  of  the 
last  full-blood  Amskapi  Pikuni  elders,  story-tellers  and  fluent  speakers 
of  the  traditional  Blackfeet  language. 

A wake  and  rosary  was  held  at  the  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  prior 
to  the  funeral.  Funeral  services  were  Tuesday,  May  18,  2004,  at  2 p.m.  at 
the  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning.  Burial  followed  at  the  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery  in  Browning.  Day  Funeral  Home  of  Browning  and  Cut  Bank  handled 
the  arrangements. 

Cecile  was  born  March  4,  1913,  in  the  Dog  Gun  Lake  area  of  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  in  the  days  of  the  lodges  and  buffalo.  She  was  raised  there 
until  she  was  forcibly  taken  from  her  family  to  the  Mission  and  Boarding 
Schools  at  a young  age.  It  was  there  she  learned  to  speak  English. 

Cecile  married  her  first  husband,  Doseph  Arrow  Top  Knot,  and  resided 
with  his  family  in  the  Starr  School  area  until  his  death  at  a young  age. 
They  had  four  children  together  including  Sylvester  "Sucato"  Arrow  Top 
Knot,  Karola  (Arrow  Top  Knot)  White  Grass,  Celestus  "Buckwheat"  (Arrow  Top 
Knot),  and  Katrina  (Arrow  Top  Knot)  Running  Rabbit. 

Cecile  met  and  married  Dim  Weasel  Tail  and  had  one  child  with  him, 
Darlene  "Dohnny"  (Weasel  Tail)  Home  Gun. 

Cecile  later  married  Wallace  Grant  with  whom  she  built  her  home  on  East 
Boundary  Street  in  Browning.  Together  they  had  five  children  including 
Gary  "Stuss"  Grant,  Shirley  (Grant)  Running  Crane,  Gabriel  "Sam"  Grant, 
William  "Poly"  Grant,  and  Bernadette  Marie  (Grant)  Talks  About.  Cecile 
also  raised  Wallace's  five  children  from  a previous  marriage  including 
Robert  Grant,  Dames  Grant,  Mae  (Grant)  Dones,  Rita  (Grant)  Moyer,  and 
Lucille  "Wheatsy"  Grant  Guardipee. 

Cecile  adopted  and  raised  many  children  as  her  own  including  Ernest 
"Snake"  Bear  Paw,  Linda  Dumont  Grant,  Alden  Dog  Taking  Gun,  Gilbert  Grant, 
Charmaine  Marie  Pepion,  William  "Ickabod"  Messenger,  Vincent  No  Runner, 
Dohnny  Young  Running  Crane,  Cowboy  Makes  Cold  Weather,  Stanley  "Pee  Wee" 
Many  White  Horses,  Beverly  "Diddos"  Makes  Cold  Weather  Baker,  Phillip  Dog 
Taking  Gun,  Alvin  Dog  Taking  Gun,  Tommy  Dog  Taking  Gun  Dr.,  Rita  Dog 
Taking  Gun  Weasel  Head  and  Gladys  Dog  Taking  Gun  Cross  Guns. 

Cecile' s life  spanned  many  eras  and  almost  an  entire  century  from  the 
days  of  the  horse  and  wagon  to  the  Model  A to  the  Blackfeet  Transit  and 
finally  to  the  days  of  the  space  shuttle.  Cecile  saw  the  first  in-door 
toilets,  electric  lighting,  television  and  her  favorite  invention-  the 
telephone. 

Cecile  is  unique  as  one  of  the  last  full-blood  Amskapi  Pikuni  elders  who 
fluently  spoke  the  traditional  language  of  our  people.  She  was 
knowledgeable  in  the  traditional  and  ceremonial  ways  of  the  Blackfeet  and 
was  a member  of  traditional  societies  including  the  Rough  Riders,  Four 
Corner  Posts,  White  Shirts  and  Thunder  Pipe.  Cecile  and  her  first  husband, 
Doseph  Arrow  Top  Knot,  owned  the  first  Crazy  Dog  Belt  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation . 

Cecile  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  original  allotment  owners,  owning  a 
vast  amount  of  land  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation.  Cecile  personally 
witnessed  the  changes  the  Amskapi  Pikuni  people  encountered  since  1913 
including  the  treaty  era,  the  transition  from  lodges  to  homes,  the  buffalo 
herds  and  hunting,  the  boarding  school  era,  the  flood  of  1964,  the 


creation  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council,  Constitution,  and 
Charter,  the  first  man  on  the  moon,  both  World  Wars,  the  Vietnam,  Korean 
and  Gulf  Wars,  and  the  attack  of  9/11/01. 

Cecile's  first  job  was  at  the  age  of  15  as  a Home  Care  Assistant  in 
Conrad.  She  worked  many  other  jobs  including  Haggarty  Hotel,  Beanery  in 
Blackfoot,  and  as  a teacher  of  the  Blackfeet  culture  in  various  Blackfeet 
study  and  bilingual  education  programs  on  and  off  the  Reservation.  She 
earned  an  Honorary  Degree  from  Blackfeet  Community  College  in  1994. 

Cecile's  lifetime  joy  was  her  children  and  grandchildren . Cecile  and  her 
family  were  active  members  of  the  Catholic  Cursillo,  and  Blackfeet 
tradional  communities.  She  raised  and  produced  All  State,  All  Conference 
and  State  Championship  athletes;  veterans  of  every  branch  of  the  military 
and  every  war;  students  of  continuing  education  earning  AA's,  BA's,  and 
MA's;  Tribal  Council  members;  tribal  judges;  federal  law  enforcement 
officers  and  police  chiefs;  Blackfeet  princesses;  Indian  dancers  and 
singers;  musicians;  artists;  movie  stars;  cowboys;  Indian  relay  and  horse 
racers;  skilled  firefighters,  carpenters,  nurses,  cooks,  hunters, 
fishermen,  trappers,  and  businessmen;  girl  scouts;  foreign  exchange 
students;  Montana  All  Stars;  and  Close  Up  participants.  In  addition,  her 
children  and  grandchildren  have  been  featured  in  things  such  as  Sports 
Illustrated,  Good  Morning  America,  the  Guiness  Book  of  World  Records  and 
many  other  honors  and  achievements. 

Cecile  had  10  children,  in  excess  of  47  grandchildren,  113  great 
grandchildren,  58  great  great  grandchildren,  and  1 great  great  great 
grandchild.  This  does  not  include  the  many,  many  adoptive  grandchildren 
and  people  who  called  Cecile  grandmother. 

Cecile  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Dog  Taking  Gun  of  the 
Blackfeet  Nation  and  Cecile  Fox  Head  of  Pincher  Creek,  Alberta,  Canada; 
her  adoptive  mothers  Kills  at  Night  Wolf  Eagle,  Old  Lady  Big  Springs,  Old 
Lady  Bull  Plume,  and  Gramma  Birdie  Chief  Coward;  her  son,  Sylvester  Arrow 
Top  Knot;  her  daughters,  Darlene  Home  Gun  and  Charmaine  Pepion;  her 
brothers,  Theodore  Last  Star  and  Thomas  Dog  Taking  Gun  Sr.;  her  sisters, 
Alamina  Dog  Taking  Gun,  Mary  Dog  Taking  Gun  Running  Wolf;  numerous 
grandchildren,  adoptive  family  members  and  children  she  raised. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 
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Dune  7,  2004 

Kern  Hayes  Locklear 
Red  Springs 

Kern  Hayes  Locklear,  68,  of  157  Brigman  St.,  died  Dune  4,  2004,  at  his 
home. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  United  Pentecostal  Church,  the 
Revs.  Waymon  Oxendine  and  Donnie  Oxendine  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
at  Clark  Family  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  a son.  Dames  Locklear  of  Florida;  four  daughters,  Betty 
Locklear  and  Linda  Sinclair,  both  of  Florida,  and  Patty  Miday  and  Tammy 
Locklear,  both  of  Shannon;  a brother,  Edmond  Locklear  Dr.  of  Pembroke; 
three  sisters,  Shelby  Watts  of  Florida,  and  Helen  Mershell  Teague  and 
Geraldine  Clark,  both  of  Red  Springs;  and  17  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  after  the  service. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

Dune  4,  2004 


Sanford  Lowery 

MAXTON  - Sanford  Lowery,  81,  of  11235  Deep  Branch  Road,  died  Monday,  May 
31,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  Bear  Swamp  Baptist 
Church  in  Pembroke  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Chavis.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Lowery  is  survived  by  three  sons,  Robert  Lowery,  Dimmy  Lowery  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Kenneth  Lowery  of  Red  Springs;  two  sisters,  Margie 
Locklear  and  Dean  Harris,  both  of  Pembroke;  a brother,  Fernie  Lowery  of 
Raeford;  eight  grandchildren;  and  15  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

May  30,  2004 

Ella  Winnie  Gidley  Cotton 

ELLA  WINNIE  GIDLEY  COTTON,  60,  of  Temple  died  Thursday.  Funeral,  5 p.m. 
today,  Dones-Wynn  Funeral  Home,  Villa  Rica. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Atlanta  Dournal-Constitution . 

May  28,  2004 

Rachael  L.  Reed 

Rachael  L.  Reed,  65,  Oneida.  Visitation  6-8  p.m.  today  at  Ryan  Funeral 
Home,  305  N.  Tenth  St.,  De  Pere,  and  after  9 a.m.  Saturday  at  Holy 
Apostles  Church,  2937  Freedom  Road,  Oneida.  Oneida  Hymn  Singers  6:30  p.m. 
today  at  the  funeral  home.  Prayer  service  7 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home 
Funeral  service  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  church. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Emerson;  four  daughters,  Elaine 
(Clarence)  Doxtator,  Wanda  (Raymond)  Reed,  Barbara  (Daniel)  Summers,  Vicky 
(David)  Reed-Vander  Zanden;  four  sons,  Emerson  Dr.  (Laurie)  Reed,  Doseph 
(Connie)  Reed,  Bear  Reed,  Billy  (Michelle)  Reed;  23  grandchildren;  nine 
great-grandchildren;  nine  siblings,  Clifford,  Roman,  Allen,  Victor, 
Clarissa,  Marilyn,  Ruth,  Gloria,  Pat. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Green  Bay  News-Chronicle. 

May  26,  2004 

Doseph  Rogers 

Doseph  Rogers,  67,  of  Onamia  died  Monday,  May  17,  2004,  at  his  residence 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  May  21  at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe 
Community  Center  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation  with  Lee  Staples 
officiating.  Burial  was  in  Vineland  Cemetery  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation 
Arrangements  were  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  of  Onamia. 

Doseph  Mann  Rogers  is  survived  by  his  partner  Bernice  Grice  of  Onamia; 
daughter  Barbara  Dean  Skinaway;  step  sisters  Maxine  Hill  and  Mary  Ann 
Bedausky;  brothers  Bennie  (Tammy)  Rogers  of  Webster,  Wis.,  Derry  Rogers  of 
Luck,  Wis.;  and  sister  Gladys  Rogers. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Dohn  Sr.  and  Sadie  (Scottie) 
Rogers;  brother  Walter  Rogers;  and  sister  Delores  Rogers. 

Doseph  Mann  Rogers  was  born  in  Wisconsin  to  the  late  Dohn  Sr.,  and  Sadie 
(Scottie)  Rogers. 

Doseph  worked  various  jobs  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Reservation 
for  many  years.  He  was  a Big  Drum  member  and  participated  in  many 
ceremonial  dances.  Doseph  enjoyed  gambling  at  the  casino,  traveling  and 
doing  puzzles.  Doseph  watched  over  many  children  on  the  reservation  and 
will  be  missed  by  all. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

Dune  4,  2004 


Fabian  Wise  Spirit 

Fabian  R.  Wise  Spirit,  23,  Pierre,  S.D.,  died  Dune  1,  2004,  at  his  home. 
Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Dune  5,  at  St.  Dames  Episcopal 
Church,  Cannon  Ball.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Dames  Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Leta  Wise  Spirit,  Pierre;  seven  brothers, 
Anthony  Kyle,  Fort  Yates,  Wade  Steven  and  Clayton  Wayne,  both  of  Fort 
Smith,  Mont.,  Isaiah  Mychal  and  Christopher  Matthew,  both  of  Bismarck,  and 
Ohitika  and  Ableza,  both  of  Pierre;  and  his  grandparents,  Clayton  Wise 
Spirit,  Mobridge,  S.D.,  and  Starr  and  Hazel  Not  Afraid,  Fort  Smith. 

Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Dune  6,  2004 

Conrad  K.  Iron  Bird 

Conrad  K.  Iron  Bird,  51,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  Dune  3,  2004,  in  the 
Eagle  Butte  hospital.  Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  MDT  Friday,  Dune 
11,  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  Thunder  Butte,  S.D.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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WWII  Combat  Veteran  Passes,  May  22,  2004 

(Submitted  by  Son,  Tim  LaBlanc,  reference  his  Dad's  USS  New  Dersey  war 
log,  1943-1946.) 

Dust  one  month  from  his  91st  birthday,  WWII  Veteran  Reuben  LaBatte  Sr., 
began  his  final  journey,  to  be  with  savior,  Desus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Reuben  was  a seven  star  battle  campaign  survivor  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  Theatre.  As  history  documents,  Reuben  was  a member  of  the  famous 
Task  Force  58.  This  force  was  comprised  of  the  Third  and  Fifth  fleet,  and 
considered  the  fore  front,  or  spearhead  force  to  engage  Dapanese  forces 
for  the  Bombardment  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Reuben  was  stationed  aboard  the 
Battleship  U.S.S.  New  Dersey,  a new  battleship  that  was  considered  state 
of  the  art  at  that  time,  and  was  often  a Flagship  for  Admiral  Halsey, 
Spruance  and  Nimitz  of  Fleet  Command. 

After  the  attack  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Reuben's  Naval  service  began  by 
accounts  The  First  Battle  of  the  Philippines,  the  Navy  evacuated  the  U.S. 
forces  under  General  Macarthur. 

Regrouped,  the  Battles  raged  on,  Reuben  returned  to  the  Second  Battle  of 
The  Philippines,  The  Battle  of  the  Marianna's,  The  Battle  of  the  Soloman 
Islands,  The  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf,  The  Battle  of  Iwo  Dima,  The  liberation 
of  Okinawa  and  finally  the  Surrender  of  Dapanese  forces  at  Tokyo  Harbor. 

For  over  three  years  Reuben  eyewitnesses  the  wreckage  and  carnage  of  war. 
Reuben  participated  in  well  documented  accounts  of  air  battles,  sea 
battles,  torpedoes,  hurricanes,  typhoons  and  the  sights  and  effects  of  the 
atom  bomb  at  Hiroshima. 

After  being  honorably  discharged  from  U.S.  Naval  Service  in  1946,  Reuben 
LaBatte  returned  to  his  home  address  of  rural  Peever,  South  Dakota.  It  is 
there  that  he  farmed,  raised  a family  of  nine  children,  and  retired  after 
26  years  of  Public  Health,  Civil  Service. 

Reuben  was  considered  by  many  as  an  outstanding  member  of  his  community. 
Like  the  many  fellow  Native  and  American  Veterans,  Reuben  was  often 
silent  and  somewhat  reserved  on  the  highlighting  of  his  Military  Service. 

Reuben  LaBatte,  throughout  his  whole  life,  continued  as  he  was  taught  by 
his  Grandparents,  a Christian  life.  He  carried  on  as  a lifetime  member  and 
President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrews.  And  as  an  elder  member  of  St. 
Mary's  Episcopal  Church  at  Agency  Village,  Sisseton,  South  Dakota. 


Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

Dune  6,  2004 

Taliya  Antelope  Cournoyer 
Lake  Andes 

Taliya  Mae  Antelope  Cournoyer,  infant  daughter  of  Tanya  Antelope  and 
Donald  Cournoyer  Dr.,  Lake  Andes,  died  on  Thursday,  Dune  3,  2004. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Community  Center,  Lake  Andes 
Burial  will  be  in  Cedar  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  rural  Pickstown. 
Crosby-Daeger  Funeral  Home,  Wagner,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

Dune  2,  2004 

Fabian  Wise  Spirit 

Fabian  Wise  Spirit,  23,  Pierre,  died  Tuesday,  Dune  1,  2004,  at  his  home. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Dune  5,  at  St.  Dames 
Episcopal  Church,  Cannon  Ball,  N.D. 

Perry  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Capital  Dournal/Pierre,  SD. 

Dune  2,  2004 

Adrian  L.  Cross 

PORCUPINE  - Adrian  L.  Cross,  68,  Porcupine,  died  Saturday,  May  29,  2004, 
at  Gordon  Memorial  Hospital  in  Gordon,  Neb.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Duane  Cross  and  Miguel  Cross,  both  of 
Porcupine,  and  Tony  Cross,  Wakpamni  Lake;  two  daughters,  Hope  Cross, 
Wakpamni  Lake,  and  Faith  Cross,  Rapid  City;  two  brothers,  Cecil  Cross, 
Allen,  and  William  Cross,  Gordon;  two  sisters.  Ruby  Clyburn,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  Fern  Cross,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.;  and  11  grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  today  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  School 
Gym  in  Porcupine.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dune  4,  at  St. 

Paul's  Catholic  Church  in  Porcupine,  with  the  Rev.  Tegga  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  3,  2004 

Venerito  S.  Rosales 

GORDON,  Neb.  - Venerito  S.  Rosales,  68,  Gordon,  died  Monday,  May  31, 
2004,  at  Fort  Meade  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Sturgis,  S.D.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Rayvonne  Rosales  and  Venerito  Rosales  Dr., 
both  of  Kyle;  one  brother,  Albert  Rosales,  Madera,  Calif.;  and  four 
grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  Dune  4,  at  Mediator 
Episcopal  Church  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dune  5,  at 
the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Mediator  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  4,  2004 

Verlean  E.  Ice 

PINE  RIDGE  - Verlean  E.  Ice,  69,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday,  Dune  1,  2004 
at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Gerard  Kills  Enemy,  Batesland,  Manuel 
Hatchett,  Amesbury,  Mass.,  and  Harold  Afraid  of  Hawk  Dr.,  Sioux  Falls; 
three  daughters,  Sandra  Hatchett  and  Kristin  Antone,  both  of  Denver,  and 
Cheryl  Hatchett,  Pine  Ridge;  three  sisters,  Frances  Ice,  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Cleone  Ice  and  Cecelia  Parker,  both  of  Wounded  Knee;  seven  grandchildren; 


and  one  great-grandchild. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  Dune  4,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Church  in  Wounded  Knee.  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Dune  5,  at 
the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Wendell  Ghost  Bear  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tobacco 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wounded 
Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Trenton  Rain  Rowland 

PINE  RIDGE  - Trenton  Rain  Rowland,  infant  child  of  Lester  and  Wanda 
Rowland  of  Pine  Ridge,  was  stillborn  Tuesday,  Dune  1,  2004,  at  Pine  Ridge 
Hospital . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Wakpamni  CAP  Office  in 
Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dune  5,  at  Wakpamni  CAP 
Office,  with  the  Rev.  Pedro  Sharpfish  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Wolf 
Creek  Community  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  6,  2004 
Dohn  B.  Brewer 

PORCUPINE  - Dohn  B.  Brewer,  57,  Porcupine,  died  Friday,  Dune  4,  2004,  at 
Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Conrad  Kenneth  Iron  Bird 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Conrad  Kenneth  Iron  Bird,  Tahcanke  Maza,  51,  Eagle  Butte, 
died  Thursday,  Dune  3,  2004,  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in 
Eagle  Butte. 

First-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dune  9,  at  H.V 
Dohnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Second-night  wake  services  will 
begin  at  6 p.m.  Thursday,  Dune  10,  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Thunder  Butte.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Dune  11,  at  the  church, 
with  the  Rev.  Deffrey  Barnes,  Deacon  Dora  Bruguier,  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue 
Coat  and  Earlwin  Red  Bird  Sr.  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  the  church 
cemetery.  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  7,  2004 

Mabel  P.  Eagle 

FORT  THOMPSON  - Mabel  P.  Eagle,  96,  Fort  Thompson,  died  Friday,  Dune  4, 
2004,  at  Mid  Dakota  Long  Term  Care  in  Chamberlain. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Deanne  Eagle,  Fort  Thompson,  and  Donald 
Eagle,  Mission;  21  grandchildren;  47  great-grandchildren;  and  numerous 
great -great -grandchildren . 

Wake  services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  CDT  today,  at  Fort  Thompson  Tribal  Hall 
in  Fort  Thompson.  Services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dune  8,  at  the 
tribal  hall.  Burial  will  be  at  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Fort  Thompson. 

Tina  Gay  Emerson 

ROSEBUD  - Tina  Gay  (Shields)  Emerson,  42,  Rosebud,  died  Friday,  Dune  4, 
2004,  as  the  result  of  a car  accident. 

Survivors  include  her  children:  Shawna  Shields,  Chris  Emerson  Dr.,  Dacob 
Emerson  and  Ramona  Emerson,  all  of  Winterhaven,  Calif.,  and  William  Hacker 
Rosebud;  two  sisters,  Debra  Shields,  Rapid  City,  and  Carla  Spears,  Pierre; 
four  brothers,  Allen  Shields,  Fort  Thompson,  Scott  Shields,  Whiteriver, 
Ariz.,  Dan  Shields,  Pinetop,  Ariz.,  and  Ken  Shields,  Atlanta;  her  second 
mother  Dan  Shields,  Chamberlain;  and  her  grandmother  Madge  Westendorf, 
Chamberlain . 

Wake  services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  CDT  today  at  Fort  Thompson  Tribal  Hall 
in  Fort  Thompson.  Services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dune  8,  at  the 
tribal  hall.  Burial  will  be  at  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Fort  Thompson. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 


May  25,  2004 


Mark  Anthony  Coyote 

Services  for  former  Cortez  resident  Mark  Anthony  Coyote  will  be  held  at 
2 p.m.  Thursday,  May  27,  at  the  Ertel  Memorial  Chapel.  Lois  Wooten  of  The 
Chapel  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Cortez  Cemetery. 

Mark  was  born  Nov.  2,  1963,  in  Cortez  to  MacDougal  Coyote  Sr.  and 
Katherine  Thompson.  He  died  Sunday,  May  9,  2004,  in  San  Dose,  Calif.,  at 
the  age  of  40. 

Mark  is  remembered  by  his  family  as  fun  loving,  artistic  and  that  he 
cared  deeply  about  his  family.  It  was  often  commented  that  Mark  would  not 
be  seen  without  his  Walkman  with  him.  He  enjoyed  all  kinds  of  music  and 
could  tell  you  the  names  of  all  the  new  songs.  Mark  was  good  with  his 
hands.  He  enjoyed  drawing  and  painting  with  watercolors  and  was  known  for 
his  woodworking  skills. 

Spending  time  with  his  family  was  important  to  Mark.  Whenever  he 
returned  to  Cortez  he  spent  his  time  with  his  family,  sharing  his  unique 
sense  of  humor  and  his  love  for  joking  around.  In  his  quieter  times,  Mark 
loved  to  watch  videos  and  being  with  the  tomcat,  "Fatty."  He  also  loved 
fry  bread. 

Surviving  Mark  are  his  mother,  Katherine  Thompson  of  Woodland,  Calif.; 
his  devoted  brothers  and  sisters:  Marvin  Coyote  and  family;  Mac  Coyote  and 
family;  Monte  Coyote;  Donathan  Dinae  and  family;  Dolanda  Dacket  and 
family;  all  of  Cortez;  and  Selma  Lang  of  Ignacio;  as  well  as  numerous 
aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Marilyn  Coyote  House,  and  his 
father. 

Services  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Ertel  Funeral  Home.  For 
further  service  information,  go  to  www.ertelfuneralhome.com  and  click  on 
the  obituary  section. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  the  Cortez  Dournal. 

Dune  1,  2004 

Dimmy  Guy  Ballagh 

Dimmy  Guy  Ballagh,  Ponca  City  resident,  died  Sunday  night.  May  30,  2004, 
in  Via  Christi  Oklahoma  Regional  Medical  Center.  He  was  55. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Dune  3,  in  the  museum  and 
multipurpose  center  in  Kaw  City  with  the  Rev.  Luther  Pepper  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  in  Washunga  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Miller- 
Stahl  Funeral  Service. 

Dimmy  Guy  Ballagh  was  born  Feb.  24,  1949,  in  Ponca  City,  the  son  of 
Kenneth  Calvin  and  Cora  Evelyn  Dobson  Ballagh.  He  grew  up  on  the  family 
farm  east  of  Newkirk  and  began  his  education  at  Consolidated  106  School. 

He  then  attended  and  graduated  Newkirk  High  School. 

After  graduation  he  was  employed  at  Mauer  Nuer  Meat  Packing  Plant  in 
Arkansas  City,  and  he  farmed  with  his  father.  He  operated  his  own  dozer 
service,  worked  as  a mechanic  and  as  a jailer.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  employed  as  housing  inspector  for  the  Kaw  Indian  Nation. 

He  married  Patti  Kay  Dunn  on  Dec.  9,  1998,  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  They  lived 
on  the  family  farm  in  Kaw  Country  east  of  Newkirk,  later  moving  to  Ponca 
City. 

He  was  a member  of  First  Baptist  Church  of  Newkirk,  and  Moose  Lodge  and 
Schooner  Car  Club,  both  in  Ponca  City.  He  enjoyed  fishing  and  hunting, 
guns,  Indian  artifacts  and  antiques,  collecting  coins  and  making  knives. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  the  home;  his  mother  of  Ada;  one  brother, 
Gary  Lee  Ballagh  of  Ada;  two  sisters,  Cinda  Kaye  Bailey  of  Ada  and  Linda 
Faye  Ladd  of  Chickasha;  and  15  nephews  and  nieces. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  and  one  brother,  Kenneth  Doe 
Ballagh . 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  in  his  name  to  Ponca  City  Humane 
Society,  900  West  Prospect,  Ponca  City,  Okla.  74601. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2004  The  Ponca  City  News. 


Dune  1,  2004 


Dimmy  Wise 

Former  Meeker  mayor  Dimmy  "Frosty"  Wise,  59,  died  Sunday,  May  30,  at  his 
home. 

Fie  was  born  Sept.  7,  1944,  in  Seminole  to  Lewis  and  Mandy  (Tiger)  Wise. 
Fie  graduated  from  Bowlegs  Fligh  School. 

Fie  married  Mary  E.  Postoak,  Dec.  10,  1983,  at  Dixon  Chapel  in  Garvin 
County. 

Wise  was  a resident  of  the  Meeker  area  for  the  past  10  years.  Fie  served 
as  pastor  of  Sandy  Flill  Baptist  Church  for  several  years  and  also  worked 
in  business  administration.  Fie  was  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  during 
the  Vietnam  era. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  E.  Wise  of  the  home;  father,  Lewis  Wise 
of  Seminole;  a son,  Charles  Epperson  Wise  of  Meeker;  four  daughters,  Amy 
Dawn  Wise  Gill  of  Oklahoma  City,  Dimmie  Sue  Wise  Anderson  of  Tulsa, 
Stephanie  Rae  Wise  Sullivan  of  Alaska,  and  Adah  Renee  Wise  of  Meeker; 
three  stepchildren,  Ronald  Gene  Ahnaitty  Dr.  and  William  Doseph  Ahnaitty, 
both  of  Shawnee,  and  Kathy  Ahnaitty  Beavers  of  Dallas;  six  brothers,  Dack 
Wise  of  Grove,  Evans  Wise  of  Meeker,  Winfred  Doe  Wise  of  IXL,  Timothy  Wise 
of  Weleetka,  Terry  Wise  of  Cherokee  and  Gerald  Wise  of  Shawnee;  five 
sisters,  Elizabeth  Middleton,  Mae  Wise,  Annie  Dixon  and  Geraldine  Wise, 
all  of  Seminole,  and  Charlene  Lowe  of  Glenpool,  and  nine  grandchildren. 

A wake  service  will  be  6:30  p.m.  Wednesday  at  Swearingen  Funeral  Flome  of 
Seminole.  Funeral  is  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Swearingen  Funeral  Chapel  with 
Samuel  Trimiar  and  Kelly  Tiger  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  England 
Family  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

Dune  2,  2004 
Tommie  A.  Sapcut 

OKLAFIOMA  CITY  Funeral  for  Tommie  A.  Sapcut,  66,  Oklahoma  City,  will  be 
at  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  Comanche  Nation  Community  Center  of  Apache. 

A prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  community  center. 

Mr.  Sapcut  died  Monday,  May  31,  2004. 

Burial  will  be  at  West  Cache  Creek  Cemetery. 

Fie  was  born  Feb.  23,  1938,  to  George  Sr.  and  Dorothy  Tommie  Sapcut.  Fie 
attended  Fort  Sill  Indian  School.  Fie  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  on  Dan.  11, 
1956,  in  Oklahoma  City  and  was  honorably  discharged  Dan.  10,  I960,  at 
Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  Fie  earned  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  on  Dan.  10, 
1959.  Fie  married  Loretta  Lumpmouth  on  Danuary  1961  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Oklahoma  City;  a daughter,  Dennifer  Sapcut, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.;  two  sons:  Clendon  Sapcut  and  Tommie  Darren  Sapcut, 
both  of  Oklahoma  City;  six  sisters:  Arvillia  Craig,  Beverly  Isaac  and 
Yonevea  Sapcut,  all  of  Apache;  Deloris  Aitson  and  Georgia  Pena,  both  of 
Richard  Spur,  and  Rita  Sapcut,  Elgin;  two  brothers:  Leland  Virgil  Sapcut, 
Tulsa;  and  Wilbur  Sapcut,  Apache;  four  grandchildren : Dohnny,  Cristi, 
Cameron  and  Colton;  two  great-grandchildren:  Collin  and  Caylee;  two 
special  granddaughters : Damie  and  Tonia  Carpitcher;  and  many  nieces, 
nephews  and  friends. Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers: 
Meridith  Butch  Sapcut  and  George  Sapcut  Dr.;  and  a sister,  Lorraine  Sapcut 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Dune  2,  2004 

Maeline  Barton 
Beclabito 

Dune  18,  1932-May  26,  2004 

Maeline  Barton,  71,  of  Beclabito  went  home  to  be  with  her  Fleavenly 
Father  on  Wednesday,  May  26,  2004,  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  Dune  18,  1932 
in  Oak  Springs,  Ariz. 


She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Hoskie  R.  Barton  Sr.  of  Beclabito;  son, 
Hoskie  R.  Barton  Dr.  of  Farmington;  daughters,  Lula  Lee,  Julia  Francisco 
Barton,  Stella  Barton  and  Lucia  Jensen,  all  of  Beclabito,  Priscilla  Clark 
of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  and  Lavina  Clark  of  Shiprock;  brother,  Johnny 
Yazzie  of  Hogback;  sisters,  Lula  Bidtah  of  Shiprock  and  Mamie  Billy  of 
Albuquerque;  25  grandchildren  and  14  great-grandchildren.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  June  1,  at  the  Beclabito  Christian  Church  in 
Beclabito,  with  Pastor  Edison  Barton  officiating. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  were  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

June  3,  2004 

Dan  T.  Benally 
Cove,  Ariz. 

June  8,  1932-May  31,  2004 

Dan  T.  Benally,  71,  of  Cove,  Ariz.,  passed  on  from  this  life  to  be  with 
his  Lord  and  Savior  on  Monday,  May  31,  2004. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen  Benally  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.;  children 
Valencia  Benally,  Shane  D.  Benally,  Lucinda  Nakai,  Laura  Benally,  Denny 
Benally  and  Dan  T.  Benally  Jr.;  sister,  Leona  T.  Benally;  and  five 
grandchildren.  Dan  had  many  nieces  and  nephews  who  love  him. 

Rosary  will  be  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  June  4,  2004,  at  Christ  the  King 
Catholic  Church  in  Shiprock,  followed  by  funeral  service  at  10  a.m.  Burial 
will  be  at  Shiprock  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in  Kirtland,  (505) 
598-9636. 

John  Frazier  Begay 
Toadlena 

Nov.  5,  1935-May  29,  2004 

John  Frazier  Begay,  68,  of  Toadlena  went  home  to  be  with  his  Heavenly 
Father  Saturday,  May  29,  2004,  in  Blanding,  Utah.  He  was  born  Nov.  5,  1935 
in  Toadlena  to  Daugi  Clitso  Begay  and  Mona  Theodore  Begay,  who  preceded 
him  in  death. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marylita  H.  Begay;  sons,  Harold  Begay, 

Gerald  Begay  and  Leonard  Begay;  daughters,  Lucinda  Begay  and  Thelma 
Lavaldo,  all  of  Shiprock;  and  11  grandchildren.  Also  survived  by  brothers, 
Sam  F.  Begay  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  Carl  Begay  of  Toadlena;  sisters,  Lucy 
Tarry  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  Grace  B.  Foutz  of  Waterflow  and  Susie 
Begay  of  Inscription  House,  Ariz. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  4 p.m.  Friday  afternoon  at  Brewer,  Lee 
and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock,  and  from  9 to  10  a.m.  Saturday 
morning  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Toadlena. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  June  5,  2004,  at  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Toadlena.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Toadlena. 

Military  Honors  will  be  provided  by  AmVets  Post  No.  12,  Two  Grey 
Hills/Toadlena . Pallbearers  will  be  Gerald  Joe,  Gerald  Begay,  Leonard 
Begay,  Anthony  Neskahi,  Matt  Neskahi,  Warren  Tarry,  Jonah  Begay  and  Dino 
Begay.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Carl  Begay,  Sam  F.  Begay,  R.B.  Foutz 
Jr.,  Kee  Y.  Begay,  Wayne  Tarry  and  Harold  Begay. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

June  7,  2004 

Kaitlyn  Alyssa  Todacheeny 
Aztec 

July  7,  1998  - June  4,  2004 

Kaitlyn  Alyssa  Todacheeny,  5,  of  Aztec,  passed  away  Friday,  June  4,  2004 
in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  July  7,  1998,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to 
Galvin  and  Cheryl  Todacheeny. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Tuesday,  June  8,  2004, 
at  the  Calvary  Chapel  of  Farmington,  6925  E.  Main,  with  Pastor  Holland 


officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Memory  Gardens  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer , Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E. 
Ute  St.,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Amos  3.  Benally 
Sweetwater,  Ariz. 

Oct.  27,  1969  - Dune  4,  2004 

Amos  D.  Benally,  34,  of  Sweetwater,  Ariz.,  passed  from  this  life  Friday, 
Dune  4,  2004,  near  Kirtland.  He  was  born  Oct.  27,  1969,  at  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Dune  9,  2004,  at 
Brewer,  Lee,  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will 
follow  at  Immanuel  Mission  Cemetery  in  Sweetwater. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Frederick  R.  Billie 
Shiprock 

Duly  24,  1966  - Dune  5,  2004 

Frederick  R.  Billie,  37,  of  Shiprock,  passed  from  this  life  Saturday, 

Dune  5,  2004,  at  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Duly  24,  1966,  at  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
Dune  1,  2004 
Leland  Baloo 

PINE  SPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Leland  Baloo,  54,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Dune  2,  at  the  Chi'Hoo  Tso  Baptist  Church,  St.  Michaels.  Pastor 
Gerald  Lawton  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Pine  Springs  on  family 
land.  The  family  receives  friends  and  family  at  the  Baloo  residence.  Pine 
Springs  at  3 p.m.  today 

Baloo  was  born  Dune  2,  1949,  in  Pine  Springs  into  the  Salt  Water  People 
Clan  for  the  Honey  Combed  Rock  People  Clan.  He  died  May  28  in  Phoenix. 

Baloo  attended  high  school  at  the  Intermountain  Indian  School,  in  Utah. 

He  was  employed  with  the  Tuba  City  Schools  and  enjoyed  ranch  work  and 
traveling. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Begay  of  Tuba  City;  sons,  Milfred 
Begay,  Charles  Begay  both  of  Mesa  Ariz.;  daughters,  Denita  Begay  of  Tuba 
City,  and  Duanita  Begay  of  Mesa;  brothers,  Billy  Bamwart  and  Roy  Bamwart 
both  of  Pine  Springs;  sisters,  Mattie  Ballo  Hale  and  Mary  Bamwart  of  Pine 
Springs,  Emma  Wilson  of  Ft.  Defiance;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Baloo  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Samuel  Bamwart  Sr.  and 
Dorothy  Baloo;  brothers,  Louis  Bamwart,  Teddy  Begay,  Samuel  Bamwart  Dr. 
and  sister  Agnas  Hale. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Deffery  Baloo,  Defferson  Baloo,  Charles  Begay, 

Dadrick  Begay,  Clyde  Wilson,  and  Ernest  Wilson. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  2,  2004 

Marilyn  Smith  Dodle 

WHITEHORSE  LAKE  - Services  for  Marilyn  Dodle,  40,  will  be  Thursday  at  10 
a.m.  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Chapel.  Pastor  Dimmie  Etcitty  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  be  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Dodle  was  born  Dec.  7,  1963,  in  Crownpoint  into  the  Near  to  Water  People 
Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan. 

She  enjoyed  exercising,  sheep  herding,  and  people. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Francis  Dodle  of  Whitehorse  Lake;  father, 
Tom  Smith  of  Lupton;  sons,  Edward  Dodle,  Francis  Dodle  Dr.,  Wade  Dodle, 
Christian  Sandoval,  Craig  Sandoval  all  of  Whitehorse  Lake;  daughters, 
Krystalynn  Dodle,  Alvera  Largo  both  of  Whitehorse  Lake,  Karen  Smith  of 
Gallup;  sisters,  Tammy  Henderson  of  Counselor,  Genevieve  Sandoval  of 
Yahtahey,  Darlene  Smith  of  Crownpoint,  Rita  Smith  of  Grants,  Rosilyn  Smith 


of  Whitehorse,  Gloria  Yazzie  of  Page  Ariz.;  brothers,  Armand  Smith  of 
Lupton,  Edmund  Smith  of  Lupton,  Raymond  Smith  of  Sundance,  Thomas  Smith  of 
Prewitt;  stepmother,  Alice  Smith  of  Lupton;  and  5 grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Terry  Becenti,  Francis  Dodie,  Gregori  Lee,  Andrew 
Anderson,  Edmand  Smith  and  Tom  Smith. 


Dune  3,  2004 

Rose  Ann  Capitan  Hudson 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Services  for  Rose  Ann  Hudson,  83,  will  be  Friday  at  10  a 
m.  at  the  Rehoboth  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Pastor  Mark  Thomas  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Rehoboth  Mission  Cemetery. 

Hudson  died  May  30  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  February  26,  1921  in 
Toyee,  N.M.  into  the  Charcoal  Streak  People  Clan  (Zuni)  for  the 
Overhanging  Rock  People  Clan.  Survivors  include  her  sons,  Gordon  Hudson  of 
Church  Rock,  Raymond  Hudson  of  Gallup,  Ronald  Hudson  of  Coyote  Canyon; 
daughter,  Kathleen  Sherman-Barber  of  Albuquerque;  sisters,  Bernice  Hampton 
of  Gallup,  Anna  Holyan  of  Coyote  Canyon;  8 grandchildren  and  13  great- 
grandchildren . 

Hudson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Martin  Hudson;  father.  Doe 
Capitan  Sr.;  mother,  Nalebah  Whitman-Capitan;  son,  Maynard  S.  Hudson; 
brothers,  Benjamin  Capitan,  Doe  Capitan,  Wilmer  Capitan;  sisters,  Rhonda 
Dames  and  Violet  Tso. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alex  Capitan,  Wilford  Capitan,  Burney  Hampton, 

Edward  Henry,  Roy  Holyan  and  Kevin  Sherman. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Molly  Watchman 

WOOD  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Molly  Watchman,  55,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Dune  4 at  the  Church  of  Christ,  Kinlichee,  Ariz.  Bro.  Thomas  Woods 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Community  Cemetery,  Kinlichee. 
Watchman  died  May  31  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  March  11,  1949  in  Wood 
Springs  Ariz.  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  The  Water  Flows  Together 
People  Clan. 

Watchman  attended  grade  school  in  Ganado,  and  Albuquerque  Indian  School. 
She  was  a homemaker,  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  her  hobbies 
included  traveling,  gardening,  and  spending  time  with  grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Patrick  Watchman  of  Wood  Springs;  sons, 
Sullivan  Watchman  of  Wood  Springs,  Melvin  Watchman  of  Window  Rock; 
daughters,  Patricia  Watchman  of  Wood  Springs,  Winifreida  Van  Winkle  of 
Dallas,  Texas;  mother,  Ilene  D.  Wilson  of  Wood  Springs;  brothers,  Larry 
Wilson  of  Fort  Defiance,  David  Wilson  of  St.  Michaels,  Alvin  Wilson  of 
Wood  Springs;  sisters,  Ilene  Bia  of  White  Clay,  Evelyn  Wilson,  Brenda 
McCabe  both  of  Wood  Springs;  and  6 grandchildren . 

Watchman  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Kee  Wilson;  brothers, 
Benjamin  Wilson  and  Clarence  Wilson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Travis  Wilson,  Derrick  McCabe,  Vincent  Nez,  Dones 
Wauneka  Dr.,  Delfred  Wauneka  and  Alvin  Wilson. 

Silver  Creek  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nancy  Bahe  Phillips 

SHOW  LOW  - Graveside  services  for  Nancy  Phillips,  81,  were  held  Saturday 
May  29  at  the  Deddito  Cemetery,  Deddito  Ariz. 

Phillips  was  born  in  Kearns  Canyon. 

Phillips  attended  Truxton  County  School.  She  was  a homemaker,  rug  weaver 
specializing  in  Two-Grey-Hills  style.  In  the  early  1950 's  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Native  American  Church.  Phillips  was  a teacher,  and  she 
shared  her  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Navajo  traditions. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Edward  of  Dilkon,  Anderson  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev 
, Vincent  of  Low  Mountain;  daughters,  Eunice  Gorman  of  Holbrook,  Mary 
ByDoe  of  Deddito,  Darlene  Davis  of  Holbrook,  Perci  Lee  of  Holbrook,  Iwanna 
Thorne  of  Teesto,  Ariz.;  brother,  Felix  Phillips  of  Low  Mountian;  sisters, 
Grace  Mitchell  of  Deddito,  Ruth  Ventillie  of  Smoke  Signal  Ariz.,  Patricia 
Hawk  of  El  Reno,  Okla.;  21  grandchildren,  29  great-grandchildren  and  4 


great -great -grandchildren . 


Dune  5,  2004 
Maybelle  Yazzie 

CRYSTAL,  N.M.  - Funeral  services  for  Maybelle  Yazzie,  90,  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.  Monday  Dune  7 at  the  Crystal  Indigenous  Church.  Rev.  Larry 
Harper  and  Pastor  Doe  Merrill  will  officiate.  A burial  will  take  place  on 
family  land  in  Crystal,  N.M. 

Yazzie  died  Dune  1 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  May  22,  1914,  in  Hunters 
Point,  Ariz.  into  the  Hairy  One  People  Clan  for  The  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

Yazzie  attended  school  at  St.  Michaels  Mission.  She  was  a rug  weaver  and 
farmer.  Yazzie  enjoyed  mission  work  and  gospel  music. 

Survivors  include  her  brothers,  George  Bitah  and  Tommie  Nelson  Sr.,  both 
of  Blackhat,  N.M. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Doe  Mike  Yazzie;  daughter, 
Marie  Mike  Yazzie;  parents,  Ath  Kabah  Dohn  and  Hibah  Dohn;  brother.  Nelson 
Dohn;  sister,  Mary  Douglas. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Nathaniel  Notah,  Nolan  D.  Notah,  Marcus  Dawes, 

Dwight  Keeto,  Hernel  Shondee  Dr.,  Delfred  Dawes  and  Roy  Outie. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Dune  7,  2004 
Tyler  Gabriel  Doe 

CROW  AGENCY  - Tyler  Gabriel  Doe,  6,  of  Crow  Agency,  passed  away 
peacefully  at  his  home  Dune  5,  2005,  surrounded  his  family. 

Baahinna  KKachish  (Accomplishes  Deeds)  was  born  Oct.  8,  1997  in  Crow 
Agency,  a son  of  Nathaniel  Doe  and  Peggy  White  Clay.  He  was  a child  of  the 
Crow  Big  Lodge  and  a member  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan,  a member  of  the  Hidatsa 
Water  Buster  Clan  and  the  Navajo  Water  Edge  Clan. 

His  grandparents,  Doyce,  Eloise  and  Phillip  White  Clay,  Sr.,  Thomas  and 
Lottie  Shearwood  Youngbird,  Sr.  and  Mary  Thompson  preceded  Tyler  in  death. 
Survivors  include  his  parents  of  Crow  Agency;  his  brothers,  Wyatt  Doe, 
Austin  DeCrane,  Thomas,  Boveau,  Dames,  Dallas  and  Vidal  White  Clay;  his 
sisters,  Teonna  Little  Light,  Tashina  Dones,  Susanna  White  Clay  and  Sadie 
DeCrane;  his  grandparents,  Hugh  and  Karen  Young  Bird  White  Clay,  Rebecca 
(Dennis)  Buffalo,  Veronica,  Vera  and  Clydine  White  Clay,  Rachel  (Fred) 
Beatty,  Dawna  (Robert)  Nelson,  Verna  (Franklin)  Defferson,  Rebecca 
(Calvin)  Defferson,  Tyrone  and  Phillip  White  Clay,  Dr.,  Franklin 
(Rebekkah)  White  Clay,  Leo  Thompson,  Louise  Doe  and  Benny  Doe;  his  adopted 
mother,  Bonnie  White  Clay  of  Hardin;  adopted  brother,  Chey  White  Clay  of 
Dunmore;  his  aunts,  Daime,  Holly,  Dolee,  Nicole  and  Autumn  White  Clay, 

Rhea  and  Trish  Beatty,  Michelle  (Kenton)  Lovan,  Marietha  (Marty)  Cook, 

Lissa  (Andre)  LaFrance,  Bernadine  and  Madeline  Grinnell,  Christina  Taurman, 
Shavone,  Latonya,  Chassity  and  Charmayne  Begay,  Fawn  Dones,  Chelsea  and 
Chantell  Gaddy,  Lucinda  Lewis,  Chrissy  Springfield  and  Whitney  Bernardis; 
his  uncles,  Burney  (Michelle),  Thomas  (Michele),  Delbert  (Michelle),  Monte 
and  Frank  White  Clay,  Cody  Wilhelm,  Chaney  (Luann),  Francis,  Edwin, 

Deremiah  and  David  Springfield,  Sam  DeCrane,  Dodi  Koch,  Waylen  Doe,  Aaron 
Begay,  Kenasa  and  Kendall  Gaddy,  Kendrick  Dohn,  Darrin,  Ryan  and  Bryan 
Lewis,  Bryson  and  Tyson  Dones,  RD,  Mike,  Duane,  Dustin,  Kevin,  Pete, 

Stewart  and  Robert  Youngbird,  Dr. 

Wake  services  will  be  7 p.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Crow  Agency  St.  Dennis 
Catholic  Church  Social  Room.  Funeral  services  will  be  11  a.m.  Wednesday 
Dune  9 in  the  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Dune  2,  2004 


Katherine  L.  'Cass'  Gopher 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Katherine  L.  "Cass"  Gopher,  18,  of  Pablo  died  May  25  in  a 
traffic  accident  near  Arlee. 

Cass  was  born  on  Duly  14,  1985,  in  Great  Falls  to  Mike  Gopher  and 
Marianne  "Wally"  Pierre.  Cass  was  raised  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains 
until  1990  when  her  family  moved  to  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

This  last  spring  she  graduated  from  Two  Eagle  School  in  Pablo  and  was 
enjoying  taking  the  year  off. 

A member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  & Kootenai  Tribe,  Cass  was  a free 
spirit  who  was  well  known  by  many  and  created  many  special  memories  that 
will  always  be  dear  to  our  hearts.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
mother  Wally,  sister  Winter,  uncle  Mike  Benally,  grandfather  Robert  Gopher, 
and  special  friends  Clint  Robison  and  Anne  Finley.  She  leaves  behind  her 
father,  Mike  (Carol)  Gopher  of  Great  Falls;  grandparents,  Helen  Espinoza, 
Doug  Allard  and  Bill  (Monika)  Orr  of  St.  Ignatius  and  Dorothy  Gopher  of 
Great  Falls;  sisters  Flower,  Michaelanne,  Cece  and  Angela  Gopher;  brother 
Billy  Gopher;  and  numerous  other  yayas,  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and 
nephews.  Mass  was  celebrated  Saturday  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic 
Mission  with  Fr.  Andrew  Maddock,  S.D.,  celebrant.  Interment  was  in  the  St. 
Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery.  Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  of  St. 

Ignatius  assisted  the  family  with  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader/Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

Dune  2,  2004 
Mary  B.  Tyone 

Former  Fairbanks  resident  Mary  Belle  Dohn  Tyone  went  home  to  be  with  the 
Lord  on  May  29,  2004,  at  her  home  in  Tazlina. 

Mary  was  born  to  Bill  and  Laura  Dohn  in  Sourdough,  Yukon  Territory,  12 
miles  north  of  Beaver  Creek.  After  her  birth,  her  parents  continued  their 
nomadic  lifestyle,  which  began  long  before  the  border  was  established  and 
continues  among  extended  family  members  to  this  day. 

Mary  grew  up  mainly  in  Scottie  Creek,  but  called  many  other  places  home 
including  Northway,  Gardiner  Creek,  Tenmile,  High  Cache,  Gulkana,  Snag, 
Yukon,  Burwash  Landing,  Yukon,  Delta  Dunction,  Fairbanks  and  finally 
Tazlina,  not  to  mention  many  hunting  and  fishing  camps  along  the  way. 

As  the  youngest  child  of  elderly  parents,  Mary  had  the  special  training 
of  a ddhuugn  (a  favorite  child). 

She  had  a vast  story  and  song  repertoire.  Mary  was  well  known  in  the 
Athabascan  community  for  her  remarkable  linguistic  abilities. 

She  knew  all  of  the  surrounding  languages,  including  Ahtna  (her  husband 
Andy's  language),  Tanacross  and  both  southern  and  northern  Tutchone  and 
could  understand  the  different  Gwich'in  languages. 

Mary  was  a member  of  the  White  River  First  Nation  in  Yukon  Territory  and 
a shareholder  of  Ahtna  Inc.  and  Doyon  Ltd. 

Mary  was  a homemaker  but  also  attended  and  completed  food  service 
training  and  adult  basic  education  at  Seward  Technical  Training  Center. 

Prior  to  her  illness,  she  put  her  acquired  skills  to  use  briefly  on  the 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

Mary  also  was  well  known  for  her  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  habits 
of  birds,  insects  and  animals.  She  was  well  versed  in  traditional  and 
subsistence  ways  of  life. 

An  expert  in  the  field  of  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping,  she  used  her 
skills  in  raising  her  own  children.  She  loved  taking  them  camping,  berry 
picking  and  subsistence  fishing. 

She  passed  on  traditional  skills  such  as  moosehide  tanning,  sewing, 
preparing  traditional  foods  and  the  art  of  survival  in  Alaska's  harsh 
climate. 

Mary  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  all  of  her  siblings. 

Mary  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  her  well,  but  most  of  all  by 
her  beloved  husband,  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

Visitation  will  be  held  today.  Dune  2,  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Gulkana 
Community  Hall  in  Gulkana,  127  Mile  Richardson  Highway.  A funeral  will  be 
held  at  1 p.m.,  Saturday,  Dune  5,  at  Northway  Community  Hall.  She  will  be 


laid  to  rest  next  to  her  parents  at  1262  Mile  Alaska  Highway. 

A traditional  potlatch  will  be  held  Dune  3,  4 and  5 at  Northway 
Community  Hall. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

Dune  4,  2004 
Norbert  Pahpasay 

Mr.  Norbert  Pahpasay,  a resident  of  Grassy  Narrows  First  Nations,  passed 
away  at  his  residence. 

A full  and  complete  obituary  to  follow. 

Brown  Funeral  Home  & Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2004  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

Dune  1,  2004 
Doreen  Bowering 

BOWERING  - Doreen  Opal  (nee  Carton)  passed  away  peacefully  with  her 
family  by  her  side  on  Friday,  May  28,  2004  at  the  age  of  88. 

Doreen  is  predeceased  by  her  husband  of  62  years  Norman,  brothers  Floyd, 
Don  and  Byron  "Torp  ",  sisters  Vi  Davis  and  Velma  Baird. 

Left  to  cherish  Doreen's  life  is  her  son  Larry  (Doreen)  and  their 
children  Travis  (Karen)  and  Tamara;  her  daughter  Sharon  (Ralph)  Martin  and 
their  children  Toby  (Sharri),  Dosh  (Dana)  and  Chelsea;  sister-in-laws 
Letty  Carton,  Barbara  Carton,  Chris  Baird  and  many  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews.  Doreen  was  raised  in  Creelman,  Sask.  She  met  Norman  in  Fleming  at 
the  "Bagus"  Farm  and  they  married  in  1942  at  Creelman.  During  the  war 
years  Doreen  worked  in  Regina  and  ran  a boarding  house.  The  love  of  her 
life  was  being  a homemaker  and  mother  for  her  husband  and  their  two 
children  and  their  grandchildren . She  loved  family  gatherings  and  always 
had  a fresh  batch  of  cinnamon  buns  ready  for  anyone  who  visited.  They 
travelled  to  various  points  in  Sask.  with  the  Dept,  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
returned  to  Fort  Qu'Appelle  in  1962  where  she  resided  until  the  time  of 
her  death. 

FUNERAL  SERVICE  will  be  held  at  Regina  Funeral  Home,  Hwy  # 1 East,  on 
Wednesday,  Dune  2,  2004  at  10:00  a.m.  with  interment  to  follow  at  Regina 
Memorial  Gardens  Cemetery.  Donations  can  be  made  to  the  Fort  Qu'Appelle 
Indian  hospital.  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  SK  S0G  1S0.  Friends  and  family  are 
invited  to  sign  a book  of  condolences  at  www.obituariestoday.com. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Regina  Funeral  Home  (306-789-8850) 

Edward  Pelletier 

PELLETIER,  EDWARD  - Duly  4,  1911  May  29,  2004.  Edward  went  home  to  be 
with  his  lord  and  savior  at  the  age  of  92,  with  his  family  at  his  side. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Edward/Dulie  Pelletier,  brothers  Louie, 
Derry,  Harry,  sisters  Emma,  Mary,  Emilia  and  infant  daughter  Dora. 

He  leaves  to  mourn  his  wife  Mary  of  70  years,  children  Derry  (Olive), 
Gilbert,  Wallace  (Roseanne),  Nora,  Vicky  and  Rose.  Special  mention 
granddaughters  Mel,  Kathy  and  niece  Lucy  Cyr.  Many  grandchildren,  great 
grandchildren,  great  great  grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Wake  to  be  held  Dune  1st,  7:00pm  at  Regina  Indian  & Metis  Fellowship 
Hall,  3131  Dewdney  Ave.  Funeral:  Dune  2,  10am  at  BreakThrough  Ministries, 
13th  Ave  & Angus.  Internment  at  Regina  Memorial  Gardens,  Highway  #1  East. 

Dune  2,  2004 

Curtis  Brown 

BROWN  - On  Sunday  May  23,  2004  Curtis  Lynn  Doseph  Brown  of  Rainy  River 
Reserve,  Ont.  passed  away  suddenly  in  Fort  San,  Ontario.  He  was  42  years 
of  age. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother  Emma  and  stepfather  Ralph  Geyer  of  St.  Paul, 
United  States.  Also  survived  by  his  brothers  Richard  and  Christopher  Brown 
of  Minnisota.  Also  surviving  is  mother  of  his  children  Diana  Redman  Badger, 


daughter  Agnus  Denny-May  Brown  and  son  Braidy  Wicasaiyice  Brown  and  mom- 
in-law  Adeline  Redman,  all  of  Standing  Buffalo  Dakota  Nation. 

Curtis  will  be  greatly  sadly  missed  by  many  numerous  friends  and 
relatives.  He  was  a loving  father,  true  friend  and  an  incredible  artist 
who  was  taken  well  before  his  time. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

Dune  2,  2004 

Dohn  Calf  Robe 

MR.  DOHN  FRANCIS  CALF  ROBE  (RED  CRANE)  of  the  Blood  Reserve  passed  away 
suddenly  on  Wednesday  May  26,  2004  at  the  age  of  58  years. 

Funeral  arrangements  to  be  announced  when  completed. 

Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium,  381-7777. 

Walter  Crowshoe 

Mr.  WALTER  EDWARD  CROWSHOE-  Aasta ' ttaksiwa  (Coming  Shadow)  passed  away 
suddenly  at  his  home  on  Wednesday,  May  26,  2004  at  the  age  of  59  years. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  WALTER  CROWSHOE  on 
Sunday,  May  30,  2004  continuing  on  to  Monday,  May  31,  2004. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  the  PIIKANI  NATION  COMMUNITY  HALL  on 
Tuesday,  Dune  1,  2004  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Reverend  Margaret  Water  Chief 
officiating.  Interment  to  follow  at  the  Brocket  Cemetery. 

Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium,  381-7777. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2004  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

Dune  19,  2004 

Passamaquoddy  nipon/summer  moon 
Algonquin  twowa  kesos/moon  when  they  hill  Indian  corn 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Big  Mountain,  Frostys  Amerindian,  ndn-aim  and 

Justice  Network  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"I  do  not  wish  to  be  shut  up  in  a corral.  It  is  bad  for  young  men  to  be 
fed  by  an  agent.  It  makes  them  lazy  and  drunken.  All  agency  Indians  I 
have  seen  are  worthless.  They  are  neither  red  warriors  or  white 
farmers . " 

Sitting  Bull  (Tatanka  Lyotanka),  Hunkpapa  Warrior  and  Medicine  Man 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

i Journey  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  | 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Sometimes  it  is  really  difficult  to  create  this  short  editorial  piece. 
Other  times,  like  this  issue,  the  piece  nearly  writes  itself. 

The  first  four  articles  gathered  for  this  issue  repeated  some  flavor 
of  the  same  theme.  See  if  you  can  figure  it  out. 

- Doreen  Yellow  Bird  writes  some  great  columns  for  the  Grand  Forks 
Hearld.  Every  single  one  of  them  feels  like  she  is  sitting  across 
the  fire  talking  directly  to  you.  That's  a gift.  This  past  Tuesday 
her  feature  was  titled  "All  people  are  created  equal  --  or  are  they?" 
In  it  she  discusses  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  its  ramifications. 

- From  the  Idaho  State  Dournal  we  read  about  a Fort  Hall  student  who  was 
denied  the  right  to  receive  his  graduation  diploma  with  his  fellow 
students  because  he  wore  a beaded  feather. 


- Windspeaker  brings  us  the  anger  of  chiefs  who  are  seeing  their  people 
denied  health  care  to  preserve  budget  cuts  in  "Region  saves  Money  while 
Patients'  needs  go  unmet". 

- Eddie  Chuculate  is  a coulumnist  with  the  Albuquerque  Tribune  who 
focuses  on  Native  issues,  primarily  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico.  His 
Wednesday,  Dune  9 column  was  headed  "Indian  Health  is  being 
Bushwhacked".  In  it,  he  describes  the  situation  facing  Albuquerque 
Indian  Health,  which  serves  a population  of  20,000.  It  was  already 
suffering  from  being  underfunded,  yet  it  saw  its  budget  cut  even  more. 
This,  in  spite  of  increasing  medical  costs. 

Now  that  you've  got  the  theme  - Indians  are  still  being  short-changed  - 
see  if  you  can  also  figure  out  the  solution.  Indian  voters  in  South  Dakota 
did.  They  need  to  keep  making  their  voices  known  at  the  polls,  as  do  the 
rest  of  us.  Use  the  dominant  society's  tools  to  tear  down  their  own 
corrupt  castles. 

Dohiyi  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  (' - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w= 


gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 
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Indian  health  is  being  bushwhacked 
Eddie  Chuculate 
Dune  9,  2004 

Instead  of  cutting  staff  and  services  at  Albuquerque's  Indian  Health 
Services  clinic,  officials  should  be  doubling  physicians,  nurses  and  space 
to  serve  the  city's  growing  American  Indian  population. 

But  that's  kind  of  hard  when  President  Bush  is  spending  twice  as  much 
medical  money  on  federal  convicts  as  he  is  on  American  Indians  to  whom  he 
is  obligated  to  provide  care  under  U.S.  treaty. 

The  acting  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Indian  Health  Services  bureau 
in  Albuquerque  said  recently  she  has  proposed  cutting  half  of  the  clinic's 
143-employee  work  force,  which  would  include  most  of  the  14  doctors.  I 
guess  that  means  instead  of  waiting  four  months  to  get  on  a waiting  list 
for  eyeglasses,  it'll  be  about  a year. 

Gross  underfunding  means  many  times  patients  are  not  seen  unless  it's  a 
life-or-limb  situation,  and  that's  not  a figure  of  speech.  There  are 
enough  horror  stories  to  fill  a volume  of  encyclopedias. 

A stillborn  baby  boy  was  delivered  in  an  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  facility 
after  strangling  on  its  umbilical  cord.  An  ultrasound  would  have 
discovered  this  in  time,  but  the  baby's  mother  wasn't  allowed  it  because 
she  had  already  had  her  one  ultrasound  per  pregnancy.  Years  ago,  my  sister 
nearly  died  of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  tick  fever  in  an  Oklahoma  City 
children's  hospital  after  a physician  in  an  Indian  Health  Services 
hospital  failed  to  diagnose  it. 

Tom  Daschle,  the  Democratic  senator  from  South  Dakota,  recently  proposed 
that  Bush  increase  the  agency's  funding  $3.44  billion  to  bring  it  to 
barely  operable  levels.  He  said  a slight  reduction  in  Bush's  tax  cut  for 
millionaires  would  have  easily  funded  this. 

Instead,  in  his  2005  budget  proposal  Bush  upped  the  agency's  budget  to 
$2.1  billion  from  $2  billion.  This  has  prompted  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  to  declare:  "The  anorexic  budget  of  IHS  can  only  lead  one  to 
deduce  that  less  value  is  placed  on  Indian  health  than  that  of  other 
populations . " 

A proposal  in  Albuquerque  would  have  Bernalillo  County's  indigent 
American  Indians  be  seen  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Hospital.  Is 
going  homeless  and  roving  Central  Avenue,  or  flopping  around  in  front  of 
the  old  Blue  Spruce  or  in  a Downtown  park,  what  it  takes  to  get  prompt 
medical  attention? 

Someone  needs  to  explain  how  a brand  new  Indian  Health  Services  clinic 
with  medical,  dental,  diabetes,  pharmacy.  X-ray,  maternal  and  child  health 
care  can  be  built  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  yet  Albuquerque,  a similar  sized  if  not 
larger  city  serving  more  than  20,000  Indians,  is  cutting  staff  in  half  at 
a dilapidated,  hand-me-down  facility  dating  to  pre-World  War  II. 

Face  it,  the  urban  Indian  population  is  only  going  to  grow  as  Indians 
spurn  reservations  to  find  jobs  and  better  health  care.  More  money  needs 
to  go  there.  With  the  billions  of  dollars  Bush  is  throwing  away  in  Iraq 
instead  of  on  suffering  Americans,  one  could  do  worse  than  move  to  Baghdad. 

Reagan  remembered:  Ronald  Reagan  was  a likable  old  Doe,  granted,  but 
he'll  always  be  remembered  among  many  American  Indians,  this  one  included, 
for  telling  students  in  1983  at  Moscow  State  University  in  Russia:  "We 
have  provided  millions  of  acres  of  land  for  what  are  called  preservations, 
or  reservations  I should  say.  . . . and  they're  (Indians)  free  also  to 
leave  the  reservations  and  be  American  citizens  among  the  rest  of  us,  and 
many  do.  . . . Maybe  we  made  a mistake.  Maybe  we  should  not  have  humored 


them  in  wanting  to  stay  in  that  kind  of  primitive  lifestyle.  Maybe  we 
should  have  said,  no,  come  join  us,  be  citizens  along  with  the  rest  of  us. 
As  I said,  this  was  1983,  not  1883. 

Eddie  Chuculate  (Creek/Cherokee)  is  a Tribune  copy  editor  who  writes 
about  American  Indian  issues.  His  column  appears  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  the  month.  Reach  him  at  823-3677  or  echuculate@abqtrib.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Election  Day  Allegations 
Dune  9,  2004 

A group  that  spent  Election  Day  encouraging  people  to  vote  says  a ballot 
box  was  tampered  with  and  many  people  were  turned  away  from  the  polls.  The 
violations  reportedly  happened  last  Tuesday  in  at  least  half  a dozen  South 
Dakota  counties.  We  tell  you  to  bring  a photo  ID  when  you  vote  because  it 
helps  poll  workers  make  sure  you  are  who  you  say  you  are. 

But  if  you  forget  one  or  don't  have  one,  you're  allowed  to  sign  an 
affidavit,  swearing  legally  to  your  own  identity.  Voters  in  some  counties 
say  they  were  never  given  that  option.  And  that's  just  the  beginning  of 
their  election  day  allegations.  It's  easy  to  take  your  right  to  vote  for 
granted.  You  don't  expect  to  be  turned  away  at  the  polls. 

Bret  Healy,  executive  director  of  theFour  Directions  Committee,  says, 
"But  election  workers  hired  by  the  state  and  by  the  county  were  turning 
voters  away,  violating  their  civil  rights." 

A group  that  aims  to  increase  Native  American  turnout  says  Native  voters 
were  most  of  the  victims.  According  to  their  sworn  statements,  if  they 
didn't  have  a photo-ID  they  were  told  they  couldn't  vote  instead  of  being 
offered  an  legal  affidavit.  So  far  the  group  says  there  were  similar 
problems  in  at  least  six  South  Dakota  counties. 

Healy  says,  "Those  are  where  we  know  there's  problems  already  and  every 
day  more  calls  come  in." 

Legal  papers  also  tell  of  an  incident  in  Mellette  County,  where  two 
women  say  they  saw  poll  workers  take  the  ballot  box  key,  open  the  box  and 
start  counting  ballots  at  the  polling  place  instead  of  the  county 
courthouse. 

Healy  says,  "The  very  heart  of  American  democracy  was  violated  when  that 
ballot  box  was  opened  by  election  workers." 

Now,  the  group  says  it's  taking  legal  action  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
future  elections. 

Healy  says,  "It's  a stain  on  South  Dakota's  election  system  that  we  need 
to  fix  and  fix  now  before  we  have  another  election." 

The  committee  will  ask  the  Mellette  County  state's  attorney  to 
investigate  the  alleged  ballot  box  incident.  They  also  plan  to  file 
federal  lawsuits  for  civil  rights  violations  when  people  were  turned  away, 
but  they  aren't  sure  how  many. 

We  spoke  with  the  secretary  of  state,  who  said  he  was  aware  of  a couple 
problems  early  on  Election  Day,  but  thought  they'd  all  been  resolved.  The 
group  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  else  who  had  trouble  voting.  You  can 
call  605-332-4408. 

Dodi  Schwan 

Copyright  c.  2004  KELOLAND  TV.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Native  American  student  protests  graduation  removal 
By  Emily  Dones  - Dournal  Writer 
Dune  9,  2004 

FORT  HALL  - The  Fort  Hall  Tribal  Attorney's  office  is  investigating 
whether  a Century  High  graduate's  civil  rights  were  violated  when  he  was 
not  allowed  to  participate  in  graduation  ceremonies  Monday  wearing  a cap 
adorned  with  an  eagle  feather. 

Derek  No-Sun  Brown  said  his  grandmother  beaded  the  cap,  which  featured 
beading  on  the  corners  and  an  eagle  feather  that  was  blessed  by  his 
grandfather  next  to  the  tassel. 

When  it  came  time  for  graduates  to  proceed  into  the  ceremony.  Brown  said 
he  was  told  to  switch  caps  or  not  participate. 

Brown  chose  to  leave,  and  was  escorted  out  by  a police  officer  and  Idaho 
State  University  campus  security. 

In  an  earlier  interview.  Century  High  School  counselor  Scott  Tyson  said 
students  were  told  several  times  not  to  wear  anything  that  would  draw 
attention  to  themselves,  and  to  wear  the  caps  and  gowns  given  to  them  by 
the  school. 

"We  tell  them  verbatim,  no  student  may  come  in  with  a lei  or  a headdress 
or  a sombrero  or  a kilt  or  a kimono,  not  anything  they  hadn't  gotten  from 
their  high  school,"  he  said. 

Brown  said  he  knew  he  might  be  asked  about  his  cap,  but  he  did  not  think 
he  would  be  barred  from  participating. 

"I  didn't  think  they  would  make  such  a big  deal  about  a plume,"  he  said. 
Brown  said  Tuesday  that  his  eagle  feather  is  a religious  symbol,  no 
different  than  the  crosses  around  some  students'  necks  or  the  CTR  (Choose 
the  Right)  rings  worn  by  some  LDS  students. 

"I  didn't  understand  why,"  Brown  said.  "Why  wouldn't  they  let  me 
represent  my  culture?" 

In  October,  Brown  plans  to  enroll  in  the  Institute  of  Native  American 
Art  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  He  attended  Idaho  State  University  this  year  as  part 
of  a dual-enrollment  program. 

In  a press  release  from  his  family,  they  stated  they  are  proud  of  Brown. 
"Many  parents  witnessed  their  child  cross  the  stage,  but  not  many  will 
ever  witness  their  child  standing  up  for  civil  rights,"  the  release 
continued . 

"Don't  schools  teach  cultural  diversity?"  Brown  said.  "Then  they  pull  me 
out  of  my  graduating  class  because  of  a feather  and  some  beads." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Pocatello  Idaho  State  Dournal. 
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Original  Message 

Date:  06/07/04  23:02:31 

From:  LaurieNapewastewin  Wheeler 

Alert  from  Defenders  of  the  Black  Hills 
on  the  Coteau  Mine  Area  Sacred  Place 

This  past  Thursday,  Dune  3,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  held  a public 
meeting  at  Prairie  Knights  Casino  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation 
regarding  the  Coteau  Properties  Company  Federal  Coal  Lease  Application  for 
West  Mine  Area,  Freedom  Mine,  in  Mercer  County  ND.  The  BLM  will  conduct 


another  hearing  at  the  Heritage  Center,  ND  State  Capitol  on  Wed.,  Dune  23, 
or  written  comments  can  be  sent  to:  Coal  Team,  BLM,  ND  Field  Office,  2933 
Third  Avenue  West,  Dickinson,  ND  58601  by  Dune  23. 

The  Company  wishes  to  strip  mine  coal  on  17,000  acres.  However,  the 
activities  will  destroy  1,700  (one-thousand  seven  hundred)  sacred  sites 
and  burial  places.  However,  two  (2)  burial  sites  of  white  people  will 
have  a 100  foot  buffer  zone  built  around  them.  Native  American  burial 
mounds  will  be  destroyed  by  heavy  equipment,  the  rocks  stockpiled  in  two 
small  set-aside  areas;  one  of  the  small  set-aside  places  being  out  of  the 
large  mining  area. 

The  North  Dakota  Public  Service  Commission  has  already  granted  approval 
for  this  'surface  disturbance'.  The  North  Dakota  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  has  also  given  approval.  The  NDPSC  is  acting  as  the 
lead  agency  in  this  combined  federal,  state,  and  private  undertaking. 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe's  Historic  Preservation  Office,  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe's  Cultural  Preservation  Office,  and  the  Defenders  of  the  Black 
Hills  have  requested  and  were  granted  a Hearing  of  the  NDPSC 's  decision. 

On  Wednesday,  Dune  9,  at  1:30  pm  CDT,  a Hearing  will  be  held  at  the  ND 
State  Capitol,  12th  Floor,  Bismarck,  ND.  The  Hearing  room  will  hold  50 
people. 

A Prayer  Gathering  is  planned  for  1:00  pm  CDT  on  the  steps  of  the  ND 
State  Capitol,  Bismarck,  ND,  to  pray  for  our  ancestors  who  are  buried  in 
this  area,  the  sacred  places  located  there,  and  that  only  good  decisions 
will  be  made  with  respect  for  this  sacred  place,  and  for  ALL  the  people 
who  will  be  affected  by  these  decisions. 

Anyone  who  cares  about  the  respect  for  these  burial  sites  and  sacred 
places  is  asked  to  join  us  in  prayer  at  1:00  and  to  show  their  support 
during  the  Hearing  and  outside  on  the  Capitol  grounds. 

In  order  for  many  of  us  to  arrive  prior  to  1:00  on  Wednesday,  it  is 
suggested  that  those  traveling  from  far  distances  should  arrive  on  Tuesday. 
As  gas  prices  are  increasing.  Defenders  will  assist  with  some  gas  for 
vehicles  bringing  people  to  the  prayers  and  Hearing.  We  have  also  asked 
for,  and  have  secured  space  to  camp  on  Tuesday  (Dune  8)  night  at  United 
Tribes  Technical  and  Educational  Center.  We  are  currently  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  secure  dormitory  or  other  sleeping  quarters  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  camp.  If  you  need  assistance  with  gas,  or  have  a vehicle  that 
can  carry  many  people,  please  call  (605)  399-1868  - Defenders'  office 
number.  You  may  also  call  (605)  399-1851,  however  that  number  cannot  take 
messages . 

Defenders  was  able  to  stop  the  shooting  range  project  at  Bear  Butte 
because  of  prayers.  We  need  to  pray  together  again  to  stop  this  largest 
destruction  in  the  nation  of  a sacred  place. 

Thank  you. 

Charmaine  White  Face,  Coordinator 

A Nation  is  not  conquered  until  the  hearts  of  its  women  are  on  the  ground, 
then  it  is  done.  No  matter  how  brave  its  warriors  or  how  strong  its 
weapons.  ~ Cheyenne~ 
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Tribe  cries  foul  on  lake  plan 
Dune  11,  2004 

By  MIKE  McLEAN  Staff  writer 

Its  spokesman  says  state  is  acting  alone  despite  agreement 


COEUR  d'ALENE  - The  state  of  Idaho  is  breaking  its  promise  to  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Tribe  with  its  unilateral  plan  to  manage  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene,  tribe 
officials  say. 

The  Idaho  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  is  acting  alone,  despite  a 
2002  agreement  to  work  jointly  with  the  tribe  to  develop  a Coeur  d'Alene 
Lake  Management  Plan,  said  tribal  chairman  Ernie  Stensgar. 

"Idaho  has  not  only  broken  its  promise,"  Stensgar  said,  "but  we  don't 
think  the  state  ever  intended  to  keep  it." 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  called  for  a collaborative, 
locally  driven  lake  management  plan  to  avoid  Superfund  cleanup  activity  in 
Lake  Coeur  d'Alene,  which  fuels  the  North  Idaho  tourism  economy. 

The  lakebed  has  an  estimated  75  million  tons  of  sediment  contaminated  by 
heavy  metals  washed  downstream  from  historical  mining  practices  in  the 
Silver  Valley.  Metal  levels  in  the  lake,  however,  are  below  drinking  water 
limits . 

A fully  implemented  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake  Management  Plan  would  protect  the 
water  quality  of  the  lake  and  keep  metals  on  the  lakebed  from  entering  the 
water  column. 

Toni  Hardesty,  state  water  quality  administrator  for  DEQ,  said  the  state 
is  moving  forward  with  an  update  that  was  issued  for  public  comment  14 
months  ago. 

The  draft  plan  is  an  update  to  the  1996  Lake  Management  Plan,  which  was 
unfunded,  largely  voluntary  and  never  implemented. 

"We  provided  a draft  to  the  tribe  hoping  to  be  able  to  issue  a joint 
plan,"  Hardesty  said.  "The  original  was  a joint  effort." 

She  said  the  draft  plan  reflects  new  information,  an  updated  project 
list  and  decision-making  capability. 

She  said  the  tribe  and  state  are  close  on  most  standards  proposed  in  the 
plan . 

"There  are  not  huge  technical  differences,"  she  said. 

The  main  hurdle  is  money. 

"DEQ  can't  guarantee  the  funding  commitments  the  tribe  is  seeking,"  she 
said . 

Robert  Matt,  lake  management  director  for  the  tribe,  said  the  plan  must 
include  a long-term  funding  strategy,  commitments  to  monitoring  and 
enforceable  regulations. 

Matt  said  the  tribe  was  informed  May  24  that  the  state  is  proceeding 
with  its  own  plan.  The  tribe  received  a draft  plan  early  this  week  with  a 
request  to  submit  comments  by  next  week. 

The  tribe,  which  is  represented  on  the  multi- jurisdictional  Basin 
Environmental  Improvement  Project  Commission,  has  veto  power  over  any  plan 
brought  to  the  commission. 

"The  tribe  is  going  to  stand  firm,"  he  said.  "There  won't  be  a 
substandard  plan  substituted  for  the  Superfund  status  for  the  lake. 

Without  a collaborative  plan,  the  shadow  of  Superfund  will  hang  over  the 
lake  indefinitely  as  opposed  to  the  state  and  the  tribe  taking  over  lake 
management . " 

The  tribe  was  the  first  partner  with  Idaho  to  sign  onto  the  seven-member 
commission,  which  was  developed  by  Gov.  Dirk  Kempthorne,  to  provide  local 
authority  in  the  basin  cleanup  and  lake  management  plans. 

"The  governor  continues  to  be  eager  to  work  with  the  tribe  on  a 
bilateral  plan,"  said  Kempthorne  spokesman  Mike  lournee. 

Sheila  Eckman,  EPA  team  leader,  said  she  hasn't  seen  the  tribe's 
complaint  or  a unilateral  plan  from  the  state. 

"We're  counting  on  them  to  get  together  and  come  up  with  something,"  she 
said.  "It's  going  to  take  a collaborative  effort." 

Lake  management  will  be  discussed  Thursday  morning  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Coeur  d'Alene  Basin  Committee  meeting  in  Coeur  d'Alene. 
The  NAS  committee  is  looking  into  the  science  and  methods  used  by  EPA  to 
develop  the  cleanup  plan. 

"Because  they  are  doing  a review  of  the  remedy,  they  need  to  look  at 
what  was  omitted  from  the  remedy,"  said  Phil  Cernera,  restoration 
coordinator  for  the  tribe.  "We  don't  have  a remedy  for  the  lake." 

In  2001,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  tribe  owns  the  southern 
third  of  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene,  which  is  the  portion  within  the  Coeur  d'Alene 


Indian  Reservation. 

"It  was  Idaho's  poor  stewardship  of  the  lake  and  basin  that  prompted  the 
tribe's  successful  lawsuit  over  ownership  of  the  lake/'  Stensgar  said. 

Mike  McLean  can  be  reached  at  664-8176,  ext.  2011, 
or  by  e-mail  at  mmclean@cdapress.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Coeur  d'Alene  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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WESTERN  SHOSFIONE:  Activists  honor  sisters 
Report  cites  fight  for  ancestral  land 
By  SAMANTHA  YOUNG 
STEPHENS  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 
Dune  10,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - Rights  groups  Wednesday  applauded  Western  Shoshone  sisters 
Carrie  and  Mary  Dann  for  their  efforts  to  reclaim  ancestral  land  in  Nevada 
and  neighboring  states. 

The  Danns  were  among  12  individuals  and  organizations  profiled  in  a 170 
page  report  that  supporters  said  highlighted  abuses  by  the  U.S.  government. 

"Indigenous  people  do  not  have  the  same  rights  as  other  people  have," 
said  Carrie  Dann,  who  traveled  from  her  Nevada  ranch  in  Crescent  Valley  to 
Capitol  Hill  for  the  release  of  the  report. 

Front  Line,  The  International  Foundation  for  the  Protection  of  Human 
Rights  Defenders,  based  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  has  authored  reports  detailing 
rights  abuses  in  Brazil,  Sierra  Leone  and  Indonesia. 

The  decision  to  address  cases  in  the  United  States  came  amid  concern  the 
federal  government  was  limiting  freedoms  in  the  name  of  a war  on  terrorism. 
Deputy  Director  Andrew  Anderson  said. 

The  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Center  for  Human  Rights  also  issued  the 
report . 

Alongside  Dann  were  New  York  attorney  Lynne  Stewart,  who  faces  trial  on 
charges  of  providing  material  support  to  terrorists;  Brenda  Henson,  a 
lesbian  from  Mississippi  who  alleges  harassment  by  her  community;  and 
Enrique  Morones  of  San  Diego,  who  alleges  he  was  fired  from  his  job  for 
promoting  immigrant  rights. 

"These  are  stories  that  need  to  be  told,"  said  Rep.  Dames  McGovern, 

D-Mass.  "It's  important  to  raise  the  awareness  level  because  if  you  don't, 
things  are  not  going  to  change." 

In  the  case  of  the  Danns,  the  rights  groups  faulted  the  U.S.  government 
for  denying  the  Western  Shoshone  legal  claims  to  23.6  million  acres  of 
ancestral  land  in  Nevada,  California,  Utah  and  Arizona. 

"The  United  States  of  America  is  offering  us  money  for  the  sacred  things 
to  us,  our  spiritual  things,  approximately  15  cents  an  acre,"  Carrie  Dann 
said.  "We  don't  want  to  sell  it." 

The  Danns  and  other  Western  Shoshone  argue  the  U.S.  government  should 
abide  by  the  1863  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley,  which  recognized  the  Western 
Shoshone  and  its  land  holdings. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  them  in  a 1985  case. 

Nevada's  congressional  delegation  argue  the  Western  Shoshone  have  had 
their  day  in  court  and  should  accept  the  settlement,  which  including 
interest  has  accumulated  to  $143  million. 

Sen.  Harry  Reid,  D-Nev.,  and  Rep.  Dim  Gibbons,  R-Nev.,  have  been  pushing 
for  passage  of  legislation  that  would  unlock  the  payment,  giving  qualified 
Western  Shoshone  up  to  $30,000  apiece. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Las  Vegas  Review-Dournal . 
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Navajo  Times: 

From  Letters  to  Editor 
Concerned  for  Navajo  Aquifer 

My  concern  for  the  Black  Mesa  Coalition  has  brought  me  to  writing  this 
imperative  letter.  I have  been  reading  about  that  area  for  sometime  now 
and  I have  heard  about  how  the  U.S.  government  has  tried  to  move  our 
people  off  of  their  own  lands,  in  order  to  get  the  coal  which  lies 
beneath  them. 

I am  also  concerned  about  the  U.S.  government  pumping  water  out  of  the 
Navajo  Aquifer.  They  are  pumping  an  estimated  300  gallons  every  10 
seconds.  This  means  over  a billion  gallons  are  being  pumped  every  year. 

Most  of  us  don't  know  it,  but  we  are  losing  our  only  reliable  source  of 
water  very  rapidly.  If  this  continues  it  could  be  gone  in  10  years. 

When  the  water  is  pumped  up  from  the  Navajo  Aquifer,  the  U.S.  government 
uses  it  to  slurry  coal  to  Nevada.  When  it  gets  to  Nevada,  the  burn  is 
sending  it  to  Page,  Ariz.  Then  it  is  sent  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  they 
sell  the  electricity  back  to  us. 

I know  the  Flopi  Tribal  Council  has  passed  a resolution  to  stop  them  from 
slurrying  coal  from  the  Navajo  Aquifer.  I also  know  that  the  present 
Navajo  government  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  Hopi  government,  and  has 
voted  to  continue  using  our  water  in  this  negligent  way. 

As  a Dine',  the  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  Mr.  Doe  Shirley,  should 
be  aware  of  our  association  with  Mother  Earth.  If  he  concedes  the 
option  to  save  our  lands  from  corporate  destruction,  he  is  throwing  away 
all  the  hardships  our  ancestors  went  through  to  get  us  this  far. 

I wrote  this  letter  to  inform  the  people  on  the  Navajo  Nation  about  the 
issues  going  on  around  them.  We  need  to  take  all  these  different 
mattress  in  to  consideration  and  work  together  as  a people  to  try  to 
solve  them.  I think  this  letter  should  be  taken  seriously  and  I hope 
you  fell  the  same  way. 

Natasha  Grail 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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136th  anniversary  of  Long  Walk  to  be  marked 
By  Valarie  Lee/For  The  Daily  Times 
Dune  13,  2004 

FARMINGTON  - On  Dune  18,  1868,  thousands  of  Navajo  people  were  released 
from  Fort  Sumner,  to  began  making  their  way  back  to  their  beloved  land. 


Dinetah . 

That  journey  would  forever  be  remembered  by  the  Navajo  people  as  the 
Long  Walk  and  despite  plans  by  the  U.S.  Peace  Commissioners  to  relocate 
the  Navajo  to  the  lower  Arkansas  territory,  the  Navajo  insisted  on  going 
back  home  to  their  own  land. 

Now,  136  years  later,  the  Dine'  Nation  Bikers  want  to  hold  a memorial 
biker  run  to  honor  the  history  of  the  Long  Walk  by  going  back  to  Fort 
Sumner. 

The  DNB  says  there  are  many  reasons  why  they  are  doing  this. 

"We  want  to  help  educate  people  about  the  plight  that  Navajo  people 
endured  and  to  honor  their  memory,"  said  Etta  Arviso,  co-coordinator  of 
the  run. 

Harold  Hoskie  of  Newcomb  said  his  reasons  are  personal. 

"Part  of  my  interest  is  my  great-grandma  was  a part  of  the  Long  Walk, 
for  that  reason,  I'm  interested  in  going." 

While  the  event  is  being  toted  as  a biker  run,  that  shouldn't  stop 
anyone  from  joining  the  run. 

"You  can  travel  by  motorcycle,  car  or  bus,  whatever,  this  is  about 
experiencing  an  important  part  of  our  history  and  culture,"  said  Irvin 
Tsosie,  co-coordinator  of  the  "Hweeldi  Beenilniih"  run. 

"We  want  all  people  to  feel  free  to  ask  questions  and  observe,"  Tsosie 
said . 

The  group  has  no  intention  of  turning  this  into  a yearly  event. 

"This  is  not  going  to  be  an  annual  thing.  We're  not  playing  around  with 
this  because  we  need  to  stay  reverent  to  who  we  are,"  said  Kathy  Johnson, 
co-coordinator  for  the  event,  "and  we  need  to  be  reverent  to  those  spirits 
because  we  come  from  those  spirits." 

The  group  also  feels  it  may  become  too  commercialized  and  lose  its 
significance. 

"I  think  people  shouldn't  go  there  all  the  time.  It  may  become  like 
Grand  Central  Station,  if  people  go  there  all  the  time,"  Tsosie  said. 

For  Mae  Tsosie,  the  journey  back  is  a tribute  to  those  who  suffered  and 
an  opportunity  to  share  with  others  the  culture  and  history  of  the  Navajo 
people. 

"We  are  a legacy  of  survivors  and  we  want  to  educate  the  younger 
generations,  even  for  ourselves,  we  don't  really  know  the  history  about 
what  actually  happened." 

Mae  Tsosie  has  been  to  Fort  Sumner  before  and  wonders  if  others  will 
experience  some  of  what  she  went  through. 

"When  we  went  there,  I wasn't  really  prepared,"  Mae  Tsosie  said,  "our 
people  endured  hardship  and  terrible  treatment  and  if  it  wasn't  for  their 
sacrifice,  I wouldn't  be  here  today." 

Mae  Tsosie  was  also  surprised  at  the  flat  emptiness  of  the  site.  There's 
no  evidence  of  what  horrific  events  took  place  over  the  course  of  four 
years,  nor  evidence  of  some  of  the  2,000  people  who  were  buried  there  - in 
unmarked  graves. 

The  only  official  records  people  can  read  today  come  from  the  government 
or  oral  history  taken  from  the  grandchildren  . . . passed  along  verbally  or 
in  books. 

Mae  Tsosie  said  no  one  really  knows  what  happened  and  that's  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  biker  run.  Even  with  fellow  Navajo  people  discouraging  the 
group  about  going  back. 

"When  I mentioned  Hweeldi  (Fort  Sumner),  they  would  say,  'eeee-yah,' 
meaning  scary  or  don't  go  back  there.  I don't  feel  what  we're  doing  is 
bad,"  said  Mae  Tsosie 

"So,  to  the  critic,  we  say,  our  group  is  focused  on  the  positive 
benefits  and  our  intentions  are  good." 

"It's  a natural  healing  process  and  a part  of  closure.  We  want  to 
respect  their  memory  and  to  offer  prayers,  not  only  for  them  but  for  all 
Navajo  people,"  added  Johnson. 

Johnson  has  never  been  to  Fort  Sumner  but  knows  the  history  through 
reading  books.  She  said  she  is  looking  forward  to  actually  seeing  where 
they  lived  and  what  the  landscape  is  like.  She  also  knows  it  is  going  to 
be  emotional. 

"We  expect  to  be  touched  with  the  spirits,  to  communicate  with  them  and 


let  them  know  were  here  with  reverence  and  to  offer  prayers/'  Johnson  said. 

Even  though  there  are  plenty  of  critics  and  supporters  both.  Fort  Sumner 
is  a part  of  the  history  of  the  Navajo  people  and  considered  a sacred  site 
by  some. 

"A  rebirth  happened  there.  We  lost  a lot  of  our  Navajo  people,  yet  we 
lived  and  we  continued  on  and  that  should  be  remembered.  In  a way,  our 
battles  continue  even  today,"  said  Johnson,  who  cited  education 
deficiencies,  federal  funding  and  the  loss  of  speaking  the  Navajo  language 
by  the  younger  generation,  as  repercussions  of  the  Long  Walk. 

The  group  nods  in  agreement  with  Johnson,  as  Mae  Tsosie  expounds  a 
little  more.  "Back  when  I was  younger,  I tried  to  ask  questions  (about  her 
culture)  and  I was  scolded  or  chastised.  We  wanted  to  learn  more  about  our 
heritage . " 

That  experience  was  empowering  for  Mae  Tsosie  and  she  in  return 
encourages  Navajo  youth  to  keep  asking  questions. 

"If  anyone  has  questions,  keep  asking,"  Mae  Tsosie  said,  "continue  with: 
'Why  did  this  happen?1  or  'What  happened  and  why  has  our  nation  evolved 
into  what  we  are  today?'" 

There  will  be  two  groups  leaving  Friday.  The  Kirtland  group  will  depart 
at  9 a.m.  at  Cafe  550  and  go  through  Cuba. 

The  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  group  will  meet  at  the  Scouts  Football 
Fieldhouse  and  leave  at  9 a.m. 

The  two  groups  are  scheduled  to  arrive  late  in  the  afternoon  to  set  up 
camp.  A healing  ceremony,  open  discussions,  and  story  sharing/telling  will 
take  place  in  the  evening. 

On  Saturday,  the  group  plans  on  leaving  Fort  Sumner  early  in  the  morning 
and  return  back  to  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  in  time  for  a cleansing  ceremony, 
supper  and  gourd  dancing. 

Information:  Irvin  Tsosie  (505)  598-1273, 
or  Leonard  Reeder,  (928)  871-2251. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 
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Big  debate  over  a tiny  park  in  Suquamish  may  be  settled  soon 
State  nears  decision  on  tribe's  request  to  control  acre 
By  LEWIS  KAMB 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 
June  14,  2004 

It's  only  an  acre,  but  to  folks  in  Suquamish,  it  carries  a world  of 
significance. 

Now,  the  long-running  battle  over  a tiny  waterfront  plot  known  as  Old 
Man  House  State  Park  is  drawing  to  an  end. 

This  week,  the  final  public  meeting  over  a request  to  return  the  last 
remnant  of  open  space  on  Agate  Passage  to  the  Suquamish  Indian  Tribe  will 
be  held. 

And  in  August,  the  state  parks  commission  will  be  left  to  decide  once 
and  for  all  a prickly  question:  Should  the  park  --  the  site  where  an 
ancient  tribal  village  once  stood  and  a long-gone  longhouse  once  served  as 
Chief  Seattle's  home  --  be  returned  to  tribal  ownership? 

Or  should  the  beachfront  plot,  where  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  held  meetings 
and  families  picnicked  and  cavorted  for  more  than  50  years,  remain  under 
public  control? 

Either  way  the  volunteer  commission  decides,  hundreds  of  residents  will 
be  left  unsatisfied.  It  came  to  be  this  way,  some  say,  because  of  deep- 
seated  mistrust  that  built  over  the  years  between  some  of  those  who  call 


Suquamish  home. 

What's  ironic  is  that  rivals  over  the  park  believe  it's  the  future  of 
this  very  piece  of  land  that  could  bring  this  community  --  both  Indians 
and  non-Indians  alike  --  together.  They  just  don't  agree  on  the  way  that 
it  could. 

"At  this  point/'  says  Rob  Purser  of  the  Suquamish  Tribe,  "I  guess  we 
just  have  to  agree  to  disagree." 

The  value  of  the  land  is  undeniable.  Situated  within  a stretch  of 
affluent  homes,  its  sloping  tree-lined  patch  of  grass  gives  way  to  more 
than  200  feet  of  sandy  shoreline  at  the  inlet  of  Agate  Passage,  offering 
views  of  Port  Madison  Bay  and  access  to  Puget  Sound. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  the  site  and  much  of  the  surrounding  land  where 
homes  now  stand  served  as  what  the  Suquamish  called  D'Suq'Wub  --  "a  place 
of  clear  water." 

It  was  where  the  tribe's  "mother  village"  stood  for  2,000  years.  Purser 
says,  and  where  the  man  named  Sealth  --  the  son  of  a Suquamish  chief  and 
his  Duwamish  bride  --  made  his  home. 

"It's  the  home  site  of  our  ancestors,"  Purser  says.  "Having  it  returned 
would  uplift  our  tribal  members  and  help  heal  a great  injustice  we've 
lived  with  for  100  years." 

In  1904,  the  federal  War  Department  took  control  of  the  land,  with  ideas 
to  build  a lookout  base  to  protect  its  Navy  yard  in  Bremerton. 

The  military  compensated  the  tribe  with  some  money.  But  "we  were  given 
no  option,"  Purser  says.  "They  just  said,  'We're  taking  the  land  and  this 
is  what  you're  getting.'" 

The  military  never  built  its  base  and  eventually  sold  the  land  to 
developers,  who  in  the  late  1930s  platted  a new  subdivision  hailed  as 
"Chief  Seattle  Park."  Beach  cabins  initially  built  have  since  given  way  to 
dozens  of  privately  owned  homes. 

But  three  legal  lots  on  the  water  remained  undeveloped,  and  in  1950  the 
state  bought  the  one-acre  site  to  create  Old  Man  House  State  Park. 

It  wasn't  long  after  that  William  and  Virginia  Whiteley  moved  to  the 
area,  settling  with  scores  of  other  non-Indians  in  the  place  called 
Suquamish.  And  the  park  nearby  served  as  a focal  point  for  community,  they 
say. 

"It  has  been  well  used  by  everyone,"  Virginia  Whiteley  says. 

Over  the  years,  the  park  has  been  used  for  scout  cookouts,  family 
gatherings,  school  field  trips  and  visitors  seeking  to  soak  up  the  area's 
scenery. 

"The  history  of  this  property  really  belongs  to  all  of  us,"  she  adds. 

Facing  prospects  of  a slashed  budget  two  years  ago,  state  parks 
officials  identified  several  parcels  to  trim  from  its  rolls.  Old  Man  House 
seemed  ideal  --  a satellite  park  with  no  permanent  staff  and  small  annual 
maintenance  costs. 

State  parks  officials  agreed  to  consider  the  tribe's  request  to  take 
ownership  and  management  of  the  park  --  the  third  such  request  the  tribe 
had  made  in  15  years. 

And  soon,  another  dispute  divided  the  community. 

The  squabble  over  the  park  is  only  the  latest  in  recent  years  that  has 
pitted  the  Indians  called  Suquamish  against  some  non-tribal  residents  who 
live  in  the  area. 

Over  the  years,  Indians  have  clashed  with  non-Indians  over  everything 
from  development  of  the  tribe's  Clearwater  Casino  to  a federal  lawsuit 
questioning  the  modern-day  Suquamish's  existence  as  a true  Indian  tribe. 

There's  been  charges  of  racism  from  the  tribe,  and  countercharges  of 
hidden  tribal  agendas  to  drive  the  many  non-Indian  residents  from  within 
the  Suquamish's  traditional  reservation  boundaries. 

Yet  the  stated  intentions  of  both  sides  involved  in  the  latest  dispute 
seem  identical:  to  keep  Old  Man  House  a park  and  keep  it  open  to  the 
public . 

"We  are  not  anti-tribe,"  Virginia  Whiteley  notes  of  opponents  against 
tribal  park  ownership.  "We  just  savor  the  park  and  hope  it  remains  in 
public  ownership." 

The  dispute  really  seems  to  come  down  to  a question  of  trust. 

In  the  Suquamish's  proposal  to  own  the  park,  the  tribe  has  agreed  to 


maintain  it,  keep  it  open  to  the  public  and  establish  an  advisory  board 
that  would  include  non-tribal  residents. 

The  tribe  even  has  waived  its  rights  of  sovereign  immunity  over 
ownership  of  the  land,  so  that  if  the  tribe  breaks  its  promise  to  keep  the 
park  open,  the  state  can  reclaim  it. 

"Legally  we  have  to  keep  it  open  as  a park,"  Purser  says,  "and  that's 
what  we  intend  to  do." 

Still,  many  citizens  here  don't  like  the  idea  that  the  tribe  would 
ultimately  have  final  say  over  park  decisions  for  everyone,  non-Indians 
included . 

"We  won't  have  any  say  about  what  happens,"  says  William  Whiteley. 

Last  year,  about  80  non-tribal  residents  formed  a "friend  of  the  parks" 
group,  proposing  to  state  parks  officials  that  they  would  take  over  upkeep 
and  oversight  of  Old  Man  House.  State  parks  officials  denied  the 
application,  saying  the  tribe's  request  first  must  be  considered,  said 
Randy  Person,  a state  parks  planner. 

Two  opposing  factions  over  the  matter  have  since  grown. 

Whiteley  says  she's  helped  gather  some  667  signatures  on  a petition  to 
keep  Old  Man  House  in  public  hands.  The  tribe,  meanwhile,  has  garnered 
support  from  another  community  group,  the  Suquamish  Olalla  Neighbors,  as 
well  as  a variety  of  religious  groups. 

In  the  meantime,  meetings  have  been  held,  hundreds  of  comments  taken  and 
state  parks  staffers  nearing  a Duly  deadline  to  make  a recommendation, 
which  they'll  present  to  the  state  parks  commission  for  consideration. 
Ultimately,  the  seven-member  citizen  commission  will  decide  the  matter  Aug. 
12  in  Port  Angeles. 

Whichever  the  outcome,  Indians  and  non-Indians  say  the  future  of  Old  Man 
House  could  be  used  as  a way  to  heal  this  community.  And  perhaps,  some  say, 
that's  common  ground  to  build  upon. 

"They're  not  going  nowhere,  and  we're  not  going  nowhere,"  Purser  says. 
"Whatever  happens,  we've  got  to  learn  to  live  together.  Maybe  our  kids 
will  grow  up  and  learn  how  to  do  that  better  than  some  of  us  adults  have." 

WANT  TO  GO? 

State  parks  officials  will  hold  a public  meeting  on  Old  Man  House  State 
Park  at  7-9  p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  18732  Division 
Ave.  N.E.,  Suquamish.  Parks  officials  also  will  accept  letters  from  the 
public  on  their  views  about  park  ownership  until  Friday.  Letters  can  be 
sent  to:  Randy  Person;  Washington  State  Parks;  P.0.  Box  42650;  Olympia,  WA 
98504-2650;  or  by  e-mail  to:  randy.person@parks.wa.gov. 

P-I  reporter  Lewis  Kamb  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8336 
or  lewiskamb@seattlepi.com 

Copyright  c.  1996-2004  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Victims  Of  The  BIA  And  Mission  Boarding  Schools  Dying  Out 
By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Lakota  Media  Inc. 

Dune  14,  2004 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  are  dying  at  the 
rate  of  1,200  per  day. 

Sadly,  when  the  memorial  to  honor  them  was  finally  constructed  in 
Washington,  hundreds  of  thousands  were  no  longer  alive  to  see  it  or  to 
appreciate  it. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  thousands  of  Indian  children  who  were 
victims  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  missionary  boarding  schools 


that  began  with  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  in  1879.  Between  1879  and  1900 
the  BIA  built  24  off-reservation  boarding  schools  modeled  after  Carlisle. 

The  man  behind  the  boarding  school  concept  was  Richard  Henry  Pratt,  a 
man  who  had  been  a commissioned  officer  with  the  Army  10th  Cavalry,  a 
black  regiment  with  white  officers.  It  was  in  this  position  that  he 
supposedly  formed  a deep  sympathy  for  minority  people  that  guided  his 
philosophy  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  according  to  a recent  autobiography 
of  Pratt  that  was  edited  by  Robert  M.  Utley.  The  book,  "Battlefield  & 
Classroom,"  highlights  Pratt's  efforts  to  de-Indianize  the  Indian  children 
of  America. 

Long  before  the  word  "outing"  became  popular  in  the  gay  community,  it 
was  used  to  describe  Pratt's  "outing  program"  of  moving  Indian  children  to 
live  with  middle-class  farm  families  in  order  to  participate  in  the  day- 
to-day  aspects  of  civilized  living. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  middle-class  families  started  to  use  the 
Indian  children  as  a cheap  labor  force  to  increase  the  profits  of  their 
family  farms. 

Did  Pratt's  concept  of  Indian  education  succeed? 

The  foreword  in  the  book  reads  in  part,  "What  is  clear  is  that  some 
students,  after  receiving  a heavy  dose  of  the  Carlisle  regime,  set  their 
minds  against  it.  One  Apache  student  said,  "We'd  lost  our  hair  and  we'd 
lost  our  clothes;  with  the  two  we'd  lost  our  identity  as  Indians.  Greater 
punishment  could  hardly  have  been  devised.'" 

Pratt  himself  saw  his  experiments  in  Indian  education  differently.  He 
said  to  his  charges,  "I  advise  you  to  flee  the  reservation.  ...  Go  out 
into  the  business  of  life  of  the  country  where  personal  rights  and  the 
light  of  civilization  will  constantly  invite  and  help  you  on  to  higher, 
nobler,  better  things.  Flee  away  from  that  which  drags  you  down.  Go  where 
you  will  be  free,  where  you  will  not  be  bound  hand  and  foot  to  your  past, 
but  where  you  can  rise  and  become  individuals." 

This  statement,  more  than  any  other  made  by  Pratt  in  his  lifetime,  shows 
how  very  little  he  knew  of  the  people  that  he  had  set  out  to  save  from 
themselves.  Personal  freedom  was  the  thing  that  was  most  enjoyed  by  the 
Indian  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  it  was  a personal  freedom 
tied  to  the  survival  of  a people.  In  most  Indian  cultures  the  tribe  or  the 
tiospaye  (extended  family  or  camp)  came  before  individualism.  For 
thousands  of  years  the  people  had  survived  by  sacrificing  all  for  the 
common  good  of  the  tribe.  This  was  a philosophical  concept  alien  to  a 
society  that  considered  itself  the  light  of  civilization. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  missionary  boarding  schools  used  religion  as  the 
tool  to  "civilize"  the  indigenous  children.  The  idea  was  that  if  the 
natural  spirituality  of  the  children  was  destroyed  and  replaced  through 
the  religious  indoctrination  of  Christianity,  not  only  would  the  child  be 
saved  intellectually,  but  also  spiritually. 

The  ancient  spiritual  beliefs  of  the  indigenous  children,  beliefs  that 
had  been  passed  from  generation  to  generation  for  centuries  were  discarded 
by  the  priests  and  preachers  as  something  evil,  something  akin  to  paganism. 
The  approach  was  to  kill  the  "heathen  spirit"  and  replace  it  with  a 
Christian  spirit.  This  religious  immersion  came  in  the  form  of  lesus 
Christ,  the  apostles  and  all  of  the  saints.  Now  these  were  spiritual 
symbols  the  religious  teachers  felt  that  all  Indian  children  would  embrace 
without  question. 

In  many  cases  they  were  right.  Soon  they  were  sending  American  Indian 
preachers  out  amongst  their  own  people  endeavoring  to  turn  them  away  from 
their  ancient  spiritual  practices  toward  the  now  widely  accepted 
principals  of  Christianity. 

Think  back  to  what  the  young  Apache  boy  said  after  leaving  Carlisle, 

"We'd  lost  our  identities  as  Indians.  Greater  punishment  could  hardly  have 
been  devised." 

And  that  is  where  the  gap  between  those  Indians  who  did  not  succumb  to 
the  brainwashing  of  the  BIA  and  mission  boarding  schools  grows  large. 

Abuse  comes  in  many  forms  and  most  of  those  who  survived  the  boarding 
schools  saw  the  loss  of  their  identity  as  the  worse  form  of  abuse. 

The  physical  (beatings  with  leather  straps  and  sexual  abuse),  emotional 
(being  asked  to  reject  everything  their  parents  held  sacred)  and  the 


psychological  (being  stripped  of  their  spiritual  and  emotional  identity) 
were  bad  enough,  but  when  the  children  became  so  confused  they  did  not 
know  who  they  were  or  what  was  expected  of  them,  their  loss  of  identity 
took  on  different  forms. 

It  often  manifested  itself  in  alcoholism  or  drug  abuse.  The  oftentimes- 
violent  treatment  and  sexual  abuse  they  sometimes  received  at  the  hands  of 
their  educators  often  turned  the  children  as  adults  into  the  same  type  of 
abusers . 

Many  of  the  problems  now  prevalent  in  Indian  country,  problems  that  are 
slowly  starting  to  mend  with  the  return  of  so  many  to  their  traditional 
forms  of  education  and  spirituality,  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  BIA  and 
missionary  boarding  schools. 

Those  are  the  times  that  must  be  scrutinized  in  order  for  the  Indian 
people  of  today  to  move  past  it.  But,  as  I said,  so  many  of  us  who 
experienced  the  de-humanizing  lessons  of  the  boarding  schools  are  dying. 

In  another  generation  there  will  be  none  left  alive  to  speak  of  it. 

But  I will  continue  to  write  about  it  before  I die  so  that  others  will 
remember  it  as  well.  And  I also  hope  to  build  a memorial  to  their 
suffering  and  to  their  survival. 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  and 
Pueblo  Dournals.  He  is  author  of  "The  Aboriginal  Sin"  and  "Notes  from 
Indian  Country"  volumes  I and  II.  He  can  be  reached  at 
editor@lakotajournal.com  or  at  P.O.  Box  3080,  Rapid  City,  S.D.  57709. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Yankton  Press  and  Dakotan. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  All  people  are  created  equal  --  or  are  they? 

On  Dune  19,  1964,  just  40  years  ago.  Congress  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
The  Act  gave  some  very  simple  rights  to  all  people.  Strangely,  these 
rights  were  prominently  featured  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  way  back  on  Duly  4,  1776.  The  words  are:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights  ..." 

And  then,  it  seems,  people  gave  their  own  interpretation  to  these  words 
that  perhaps  some  men  are  more  equal  than  others. 

It  seems,  in  this  age,  where  our  footprints  can  be  seen  in  the  desert 
sands  of  the  Middle  East,  snowdrifts  of  Siberia  or  the  lush  forest  of 
Africa,  these  words  should  hold  more  meaning  for  all  people. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  was  one  of  President  Dohn  F.  Kennedy's  legacies  to 
our  nation.  It  wasn't  easy  to  get  the  act  through  Congress,  with  an 
especially  difficult  fight  with  legislators  from  the  South.  It  was  the 
mastery  of  parliamentary  procedure  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Dohnson  who 
finally  got  the  bill  signed  Duly  2,  1964. 

As  I read  and  reread  the  act,  some  parts  amazed  me.  All  people, 
including  ethnic  people,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment 
of  places  and  activities.  They  are  such  simple  words  that  we  take  for 
granted  today.  Were  they  really  necessary  40  years  ago? 

From  conversation  with  my  older  brother,  who  fought  in  the  Korean 
conflict  in  1950,  I learned  there  was  a whole  different  world  outside 
North  Dakota.  Neither  of  my  brothers  talked  much  about  their  war 
experiences  - the  other  brother  fought  in  Vietnam.  My  older  brother  told 
me  of  his  experiences  in  boot  camp  in  a city  in  the  South.  He  said  black 
people  were  treated  like  animals.  He  remembered  an  incident  where  a black 
soldier  was  killed  or  murdered  because  of  his  race.  It  was  shocking  to 
that  North  Dakota  soldier. 


When  the  soldiers  who  were  training  were  allowed  to  go  to  town,  my 
brother  was  surprised  to  find  that  restaurants  were  divided  into  white  and 
colored  sections  with  big  signs  on  the  doors.  Water  fountains  and 
bathrooms  were  the  same  way.  He  could  go  to  either  side  of  the  restaurant 
- he  was  brown,  he  told  me.  He  opted  to  sit  on  the  colored  side  of  the 
restaurant . 

When  he  came  back  from  the  military,  I was  wide-eyed  when  he  told  his 
stories  about  whites  and  colored  people.  In  North  Dakota,  there  were  few 
black  people  and  on  the  reservation,  the  only  discrimination  or  poor 
treatment  usually  came  from  the  federal  government  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  usually  because  of  their  ineptness. 

The  periphery  of  the  reservation  and  reservation  towns  was  a different 
story.  There  was  racism. 

Things  have  changed  for  the  better  for  Native  people.  I agreed  with  some 
of  my  colleagues  about  that,  but  it  is  not  all  that  great,  I tried  to  tell 
them.  There  still  is  discrimination;  maybe  it's  whispered,  but  it  still  is 
there . 

As  I reread  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  "All  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  goods,  services,  facilities,  privileges, 
advantages  ...,"  I also  realized  that  doesn't  seem  to  include  gay  people. 
Gender  discrimination  isn't  included  in  the  act.  Consider  the  number  of 
people  who  have  been  murdered  - one  hanged  on  a fence  in  Wyoming  - merely 
because  they  were  gay.  Consider,  too,  those  who  have  been  beaten  and 
certainly  ostracized  because  of  their  sexual  preference. 

Recently,  two  men  were  not  allowed  to  receive  communion  in  their  church 
where  they  were  longtime  members.  I guess  that  crosses  the  line  from  the 
state  to  church,  but  it  seems  unbelievable  and  short-sighted  of  people  who 
are  ancestors  of  people  who  wrote  and  supported  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution  and  those  who  conceived  and  fought  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

In  this  month  of  Dune,  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  passing  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  it  seems  we  need  to  take  another  hard  look  at  those  wise  words 
" ...  all  men  are  created  equal"  and  not  some  are  more  equal  than  others. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572  extension  228 
or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com . 
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Region  saves  money  while  patients'  needs  go  unmet 

Paul  Barnsley,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Dune  2004  - Volume  22  - Number  3 

In  the  same  week  that  Grand  Chief  Chris  McCormick  of  the  Association  of 
Iroquois  and  Allied  Indians  told  the  United  Nations  that  First  Nations 
health  in  Canada  is  in  pitiful  condition,  a British  Columbia  chief  told 
Windspeaker  that  money  allotted  to  First  Nations  health  concerns  was  not 
distributed  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

"They  sent  money  back  this  year  and  I'm  really  pissed  off  about  that," 
said  Sowalie  First  Nation  Chief  Doug  Kelly  on  May  18.  "Pacific  region  had 
a $2  million  surplus  on  dental.  They  budget  about  $20  million  and  they 
only  spent  about  $18  million.  And  a little  bird  who  would  know  these 
things  told  me  Health  Canada  nationally  lapsed  money." 

In  other  words,  millions  of  dollars  set  aside  for  healthcare  for  First 
Nations  people  was  not  spent,  despite  the  desperate  need. 

Kelly  and  Assembly  of  First  Nations  (AFN)  National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine 


met  with  Ian  Green,  the  deputy  minister  of  Health  Canada,  on  April  27. 
Kelly  reports  he  told  the  department's  top  bureaucrat  during  the  hour-long 
meeting  how  he  felt  about  that  situation. 

"I  brought  up  the  fact  that  federal  bureaucrats  get  their  bonuses 
whether  they  earn  them  or  not  and  I told  Ian  Green  he  should  have  been 
paying  us.  I told  him  I expect  a much  better  performance,"  Kelly  said. 
"What's  happened  here  is  a reason  to  cut  the  pay  of  government  officials, 
not  give  them  bonuses.  They  should  be  disciplined." 

Federal  officials  receive  what's  called  "at  risk"  pay  of  up  to  25  per 
cent  of  their  salaries  each  year.  Although  it's  supposed  to  be  an 
incentive  that's  earned  for  good  performance.  Conservative  Party  of  Canada 
government  spending  watchdog  Dohn  Reynolds  has  said  that  very  few 
bureaucrats  don't  receive  the  extra  pay. 

Ottawa  sources  say  Green  issued  an  edict  to  the  regional  directors 
general  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  that  no  deficits  would  be 
allowed.  Whereas  in  the  past  Health  Canada  headquarters  kept  some  money  in 
reserve  in  case  of  emergencies  or  unexpected  over-runs.  Green's  order 
caused  increased  conservatism  within  the  First  Nation  and  Inuit  Health 
Branch  [FNIHB]  of  the  department. 

Kelly  said  he  has  uncovered  two  major  problems  with  the  provision  of 
health  care  by  the  federal  bureaucracy. 

"The  program  is  underfunded.  And  there  are  winners  and  losers  in  the  way 
Ottawa  allocates  the  money,"  he  said. 

A Native  person's  chances  of  receiving  approval  for  expensive 
orthodontic  care  depends  on  which  bureaucrat  that  person  deals  with. 

"It  seems  there's  an  angel  who  approves  orthodontic  care  if  there's  a 
legitimate  need,  and  a devil.  If  you  get  the  latter,  no  matter  how  bad  off 
you  are,  you  won't  get  it,"  he  said.  "There  should  only  be  one  standard." 

The  Stolo  Nation  chief  said  it's  obvious  that  the  First  Nations  and 
Inuit  Health  Branch  of  Health  Canada  is  severely  underfunded. 

"How  do  I know  it's  underfunded?  It's  broke  every  year.  And  there  have 
been  cuts  every  year  and  they're  cutting  into  the  bone.  There  may  have 
been  some  fat  there  at  one  point,  but  it's  long  gone.  Very  clearly  there's 
a problem  there,"  he  said. 

Cuts  to  non-insured  health  benefits  have  been  steady  for  the  last  number 
of  years.  Levels  of  dental  care  have  been  lowered  and  generic  drugs  are 
covered  while  more  expensive  drugs  are  not.  Few  areas  have  escaped  funding 
cuts  of  one  sort  or  another.  Some  programs  have  seen  their  funding  levels 
frozen  since  1996  even  though  the  Native  population  is  the  youngest  and 
fastest-growing  in  Canada. 

Kelly  said  the  underfunding  makes  it  difficult  for  bureaucrats  to  cope. 

Chris  McCormick  sees  the  same  thing.  In  Ontario,  the  FNIHB  is  $9.7 
million  in  the  red  with  a forecasted  deficit  for  2004-2005  of  $11  million. 

A1  Garman,  the  regional  director  general  [RDG],  announced  cuts  to  a 
variety  of  programs  to  make  up  that  deficit. 

Some  of  the  cuts  were  announced,  McCormick  said,  but  the  funding  was 
reinstated  when  the  chiefs  scheduled  a press  conference  to  express  their 
outrage. 

McCormick  told  the  UN  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Issues  that  Canada 
may  rank  8th  on  the  human  development  index  but  First  Nations  rank  63rd. 

"We  are  essentially  a Third  World  society  living  in  one  of  the  top  10 
countries  in  the  world,"  he  said.  He  told  the  international  body  that 
First  Nations  people  have  a suicide  rate  that  is  five  to  eight  times 
higher  than  Canadian  averages,  five  times  more  diabetes,  10  to  12  times  as 
many  communicable  diseases  and  an  infant  mortality  rate  that  is  one-and-a- 
-half  times  as  great  as  Canadian  norms.  He  said  poor  housing,  poor  water 
and  sewage  systems  and  the  harm  created  by  the  residential  school  system 
are  among  the  reasons  why  Native  people  are  not  as  well  off  as  Canadians 
in  general.  He  also  told  the  permanent  forum  about  the  cuts  that  were 
announced  to  programs  aimed  at  improving  the  health  of  children  and  then 
withdrawn.  McCormick  quoted  from  a letter  written  by  the  Ontario  RDG. 

"[E]ven  though  children's  programs  will  be  reinstated,  this  does  not 
relieve  the  obligation  to  find  a way  to  balance  planned  expenditures  to 
the  budget  available." 

Then  continuing  with  his  own  remarks,  McCormick  said  "This  falls  on  the 


heels  of  program  funding  cuts  to  balance  a deficit  of  approximately  $9.7 
million  for  the  previous  year.  This  is  an  example  of  the  Canadian 
government's  agenda.  Cost  containment,  not  improved  health  for  First 
Nations . " 

McCormick,  in  a letter  to  Health  Minister  Pierre  Pettigrew  that  was 
obtained  by  Windspeaker,  questioned  whether  bureaucrats  have  the  right  to 
pay  down  deficits  with  program  dollars. 

"As  we  understand.  Treasury  Board  allocates  specific  resources  for 
specific  program  areas  for  [FNIHB].  As  First  Nations,  we  are  constantly 
reminded  by  FNIHB  staff  that  we  [must]  use  resources  for  the  exact 
purposes  they  are  allocated  for,"  he  wrote.  "If  we  do  not,  we  are  then 
considered  in  breach  of  our  contribution  agreement  and  these  resources 
will  then  be  recovered  by  Health  Canada.  If  we  as  First  Nations  must 
follow  stringent  guidelines  when  spending  funding,  why  then  does  the 
Canadian  government,  more  specifically  Health  Canada  [FNIHB],  not  have  to 
follow  these  guidelines?" 

Problems  in  health  seem  to  exist  in  every  region.  Manitoba's  Sandy  Bay 
First  Nation  Chief  Irvin  Mclvor  said  it's  a problem  that  must  be 
confronted  immediately. 

"Health  is  a very,  very  serious  issue  and  it's  not  being  addressed. 
Health  has  to  go  to  the  national  level  and  we  have  to  fight  and  we  have  to 
fight  now,"  he  said. 

He  told  Windspeaker  that  only  two  dentists  are  accepting  non-insured 
claims  in  Winnipeg,  a city  with  perhaps  the  highest  number  of  Native 
people  in  Canada. 

"And  there's  64  First  Nations  in  Manitoba.  How  are  these  two  dentists 
going  to  address  the  concerns  of  64  First  Nations?  It's  ludicrous  how  this 
government  looks  at  First  Nations.  It's  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
every  day,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  greatest  scourges  afflicting  Indigenous  peoples  in  Canada  is 
given  only  token  attention,  he  said. 

"I  think  they  gave  us  $5,000  last  year  to  fight  diabetes  and  it's 
ridiculous.  It's  hardly  enough  for  one  patient,"  he  said. 

AFN  health  technicians  are  excited  about  a remark  made  by  the  health 
minister  at  a health  policy  summit  held  in  Toronto  on  April  19  and  20. 
Pettigrew  was  the  keynote  speaker  on  the  second  day. 

In  his  speech,  Pettigrew  stated,  "We  have  a profound  duty  to  improve  the 
health  status  of  Aboriginal  people.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
prime  minister  hosted  a [Canada-Aboriginal  roundtable]  on  Aboriginal 
issues  yesterday .. .We  know  we  must  do  more  to  achieve  better  outcomes  for 
Aboriginal  men,  women  and  children." 

AFN  health  renewal  policy  analyst  Cynthia  Stirbys  then  asked  him,  "In 
your  address,  you  mention  involving  new  partners.  Mr.  Minister,  can  you 
then  outline  how  you  see  First  Nations  people  and  First  Nations  leaders 
involved  in  achieving  better  outcomes  in  health  status?" 

Pettigrew  answered,  "It  is  a good  question  and  a timely  one  because  of 
the  [roundtable]  held  in  Ottawa  yesterday.  The  government  has  a fiduciary 
responsibility  [to  Aboriginals],  as  you  know." 

The  minister  also  mentioned  he  toured  the  country  in  January  and  was 
able  to  see  first  hand  the  special  challenges  in  Aboriginal  communities. 

Nice  words,  said  Kelly,  but  they  do  not  reflect  the  actions  of  officials 
in  the  minister's  department. 

"The  government  of  Canada  seems  to  hear  it  when  the  provinces  get  up  and 
raise  hell  about  health  funding  but  there's  this  refusal  to  hear  when 
First  Nations  say  FNIHB  is  underfunded,"  he  said.  "I've  been  telling  them 
the  funding  has  to  be  needs  based.  All  I've  been  saying  seems  to  be 
falling  on  deaf  ears." 

He  said  the  word  is  going  to  have  to  filter  down  through  the  bureaucracy 
if  Native  people  are  going  to  believe  all  the  promises  made  by  the  prime 
minister  in  recent  months. 

"I  hear  the  Right  Honorable  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  tell  me  and  all 
the  other  First  Nation  citizens  he  wants  to  make  a difference,  and  I 
believe  him.  The  problem  we've  got  is  the  people  he's  got  working  for  him 
aren't  listening,"  Kelly  said. 

He  said  Pettigrew  has  not  been  an  active  and  effective  minister. 


"He's  been  ducking  me.  I'm  hopeful  the  Liberals  get  a majority 
government  and  that  the  prime  minister  will  then  give  the  job  to  somebody 
who  wants  it." 

Kelly  believes  Pettigrew's  other  responsibility  as  intergovernmental 
affairs  minister  is  receiving  most  of  the  minister's  attention. 

Kelly  was  outraged  to  learn  that  two  senior  Health  Canada  officials. 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  Ian  Potter  and  Pacific  Region  RDG  Dr.  lay 
Wortman,  attended  health  conferences  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  recently. 

"They  can  find  the  money  to  send  two  people  on  this  trip  but  they  can't 
find  money  to  treat  Native  kids  and  adults  who  sorely  need  it,"  he  said. 
"They  should  all  be  at  home  manning  their  posts." 

He  noted  that  B.C.'s  provincial  health  minister  was  actively  lobbying 
for  increases  in  health  funding  and  suggested  FNIHB  officials  should  be 
doing  the  same  thing  instead  of  looking  for  ways  to  limit  spending. 

"It's  pay  now  or  pay  later,  you  know,"  he  said.  "We  all  know  that  what 
you  spend  today  you  save  later." 
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Native  report  demands  half  of  B.C.  fish 
Canadian  Press 
Dune  10,  2004 

Vancouver  - First  Nations  should  be  given  a minimum  50  per  cent  share  of 
all  B.C.  fisheries  on  an  interim  basis,  an  aboriginal  panel  charged  with 
considering  possibilities  for  fish  management  in  the  province  recommended 
Thursday. 

"Certainty  in  the  fishery  will  not  be  achieved  without  a reallocation  of 
fish  for  economic  purposes  to  First  Nations,"  said  the  report,  produced  by 
the  First  Nation  Panel  on  Fisheries. 

"We  are  recommending  that  a minimum  of  50  per  cent  of  all  fish  over  and 
above  First  Nations  food,  social  and  ceremonial  requirements  be 
reallocated  to  First  Nations." 

The  panel  was  appointed  in  Danuary  by  leaders  from  the  First  Nations 
Summit  and  B.C.  Aboriginal  Fisheries  Commission  in  Danuary  as  a parallel 
to  a federal-provincial  task  group  that  released  its  own  report  last  month 
on  the  state  of  the  West  Coast  fishery. 

That  report  recommended  granting  25-year  quota  licences  to  individual 
fishermen  and  allowing  aboriginals  to  catch  up  to  one-third  of  annual 
sockeye  salmon  allocations. 

Federal  Fisheries  Minister  Geoff  Regan  said  at  the  time  he'd  consult 
with  aboriginals  and  other  stakeholders  in  the  industry  before  deciding 
this  fall  on  implementing  the  report's  recommendations. 

The  aboriginal  panel  aimed  to  come  up  with  a workable  framework  for  fish 
management  to  foster  certainty  in  the  industry  and  was  set  up  after 
concerns  were  raised  about  lack  of  First  Nations  representation  on  the 
government  task  group. 

The  report,  released  to  aboriginal  leaders  gathered  Thursday  in  North 
Vancouver,  estimated  the  value  of  B.C.  licences  and  quota  to  be  about  $1. 
8-billion . 

Giving  half  of  that  to  First  Nations  fisheries  "would  lead  to  stability 
and  certainty  in  the  fisheries,"  wrote  the  report's  authors. 

While  this  may  be  portrayed  by  some  individuals  and  organizations  as  too 
high  a price  to  pay,  it  represents  less  than  one  year's  production  by  the 
B.C.  seafood  industry,  which  generates  about  $1. 04-billion  annually." 

Not  implementing  the  recommended  interim  fishery  reallocations  "will 


result  in  prolonged  economic  uncertainty  for  all  fisheries  sectors,  time- 
consuming  and  costly  court  cases  and  ongoing  tensions  between  parties  as 
First  Nations  exercise  their  rights  through  'underground'  fisheries." 


The  report  also  recommended: 

- Canada  increase  treaty  settlement  funds  to  allow  for  the  recommended 
fisheries  reallocation  and  the  purchase  or  buy-back  of  licences; 

- First  Nations  work  together  at  a regional  level  to  determine  fishery 
allocations,  rather  than  take  direction  from  the  federal  Department  of 
Fisheries  and  Oceans; 

- Canada  acknowledge  in  policy  and  negotiated  settlements  the  "aboriginal 
right  to  manage  fisheries"  and  ensure  First  Nations  access  to  fisheries 
for  food,  social  and  ceremonial  purposes; 

- A moratorium  be  put  on  new  individual  fishing  quotas  "unless  First 
Nation  interests  including  allocations  in  those  fisheries  are  first 
addressed . " 
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First  Nations  signing  on  for  strength  in  unity 
Dune  9,  2004 

WHITEHORSE  - First  Nations  from  Northern  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon 
are  putting  pen  to  paper  to  sign  a modern-day  treaty. 

The  Kaska,  Tlingit,  and  Tahltan  First  Nations  are  working  on  the 
agreement  in  a bid  to  present  a united  front  to  a reluctant  B.C. 
government  and  land-hungry  resource  industries. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  that  public  governments  and  industries  respect  our 
traditional  territories, " said  Dave  Porter,  Kaska-Dena  Tribal  Chair. 

Porter,  speaking  by  phone  from  Vancouver,  where  the  negotiations  are 
taking  place,  says  the  Northern  First  Nations  signing  the  declaration 
today  want  to  send  a message  to  B.C.  Premier  Gordon  Campbell. 

"Resource  development  should  not  and  ought  not  to  take  place  until  we've 
completed  acceptable  arrangements  with  government  and  industry." 

Porter  is  also  hoping  the  treaty  will  help  jump  start  negotiations  for 
Yukon  First  Nations,  including  the  Teslin  Tlingit  Council  and  the 
Champagne  and  Aishihik  First  Nation,  which  have  claims  to  territory  in 
neighboring  British  Columbia. 

Yukon  Premier  Dennis  Fentie  is  scheduled  to  make  a presentation  in 
Vancouver  at  the  First  Nations  summit. 

Porter  says  First  Nation  leaders  will  ask  Fentie  to  help  them  convince 
B.C.  to  respect  their  treaty. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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More  confusion  in  Me'tis  Nation  election 

REGINA  - Dust  when  it  seemed  that  the  recent  Me'tis  Nation  of 
Saskatchewan  election  could  not  get  more  confusing,  it  got  more 
confusing. 


On  Thursday,  the  Me'tis  Nation  said  it  had  the  official  result  of 
May's  election.  After  much  recounting  and  vote-tampering  allegations, 
the  electoral  commission  concluded  that  Robert  Doucette  was  elected 
president  with  a 90-vote  margin  over  Dwayne  Roth. 

RELATED:  Me'tis  elect  president  in  controversial  vote 
But  later  Thursday  evening,  a news  release  purporting  to  represent 
the  election  commission  said  that  the  decision  had  been  overturned, 
and  that  Roth  was  now  president-elect. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  there's  been  confusion  in  Me'tis  elections. 

In  2001,  Doucette  was  declared  a vice-president,  only  to  be  stripped 
of  the  position  after  a recount. 

On  Thursday,  when  he  thought  he  was  president,  Doucette  talked  about 
the  credibility  of  Me'tis  elections. 

"You  have  to  have  your  house  in  order,"  he  said.  "And  if  you  don't 
have  it  in  order  nobody's  going  to  take  you  seriously.  So  it  impacts 
on  our  capacity  to  negotiate  further  resources." 

The  Me'tis  Nation  said  it  declared  Doucette's  election  in  error 
because  an  electoral  officer  had  overlooked  some  results  from  North 
Battleford . 
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Vancouver  Flosts  Canada's  Largest  National  Aboriginal  Day  Celebration 
VANCOUVER,  May  21  /CNW/  - "National  Aboriginal  Day  is  held  to  coincide 
with  the  summer  solstice,  a traditional  time  of  celebration  and 
thanksgiving.  We  invite  everyone  to  join  us  in  Vancouver  for  Canada's 
largest  National  Aboriginal  Day  Celebration  from  Dune  18-21,  2004," 
Germaine  Langan,  Event  Manager. 

Friday,  Dune  18,  2004  - Centre  in  Vancouver  for  Performing  Arts 

For  the  first  time  ever,  a new  relationship  has  been  formed  between  the 
Aboriginal  Art  and  Culture  Celebration  Society  and  the  Centre  in  Vancouver 
for  Performing  Arts  to  promote  Aboriginal  entertainment  in  Vancouver. 

National  Aboriginal  Day  festivities  begin  at  6:30  pm  with  a VIP 
reception  for  the  media  and  event  sponsors,  and  at  8:00  pm  a gala  opening 
performance  produced  by  Vancouver's  own  Renae  Morriseau  entitled 
"Aboriginal  Language  and  Culture  Through  Music,  Song  and  Dance". 

This  production  brings  together  contemporary  and  traditional  Aboriginal 
singers,  dancers,  spoken  word  artists,  and  stand-up  comics  from  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  Australia  in  a blend  of  westcoast  Raven/Trickster 
mythology  and  theatrical  and  musical  entertainment.  This  "ravens-eye  view" 
portrays  the  power  of  language  and  music  to  heal  Mother  Earth. 

Performances  include  the  contemporary  folk  songs  of  Duno  Award  Winner, 
Florent  Vollant  (Innu  Nation),  Keith  Secola  (Arizona),  Tamara  Podemski 
(Toronto),  Tal-Kin-Deri  Traditional  Dance  Group  (South  Australia), 
Opikihiwawin  & Call  to  the  Future  Hoop  Dancers  (Manitoba),  and  Inuit 
Throatsingers,  Nina  Segalowitz  & Taqralik  Partridge  (Quebec) . 

Support  this  Fundraising  event:  Purchase  Tickets  through  Ticketmaster  § 
www.ticketmaster.ca  or  Charge  by  Phone  (3  (604)  280-4444. 

Cost:  $25  (includes  all  fees) 

Saturday,  Dune  19,  2004  - Monday,  Dune  21,  2004  - Vancouver  Art  Gallery 
The  7th  annual,  free,  outdoor  National  Aboriginal  Day  Art  and  Culture 
Celebration  featuring  continuous  traditional  and  contemporary 
entertainment  from  some  of  North  America's  top  Aboriginal  entertainers 
each  day  is  the  largest  in  Canada.  In  addition  to  performances.  Aboriginal 
artists  sell  their  arts  & crafts  (9:00  am  daily),  teepees  are  on  display. 


and  you  can  enjoy  some  traditional  Aboriginal  cuisine  at  the  site. 
Entertainment  begins  at  noon  daily,  with  a different  performer  every  45 
minutes,  and  concludes  at  8:00  pm.  Come  on  down  to  the  VAG  for  a fun  and 
informative  celebration  of  Aboriginal  arts,  music,  food  and  dance. 

Monday,  Dune  21st  § 8:00  pm  - Yale  Blues  Club 

Once  again,  by  popular  demand,  an  evening  of  Aboriginal  Blues  at  the 
Yale  will  wrap  up  the  2004  National  Aboriginal  Day  festivities.  This  year, 
the  internationally  recognized  Derek  Miller  Band  from  Six  Nations,  Ontario, 
will  be  the  headliner  for  the  show. 

Purchase  Tickets  by  Phone  § 604-684-2532  or  at  the  door.  Cost: 

$10/person 

The  Aboriginal  Art  & Culture  Celebration  Society's  (AACCS)  goal  is  to 
bring  together  people  of  all  nations  to  learn,  experience  and  share  North 
American  Aboriginal  art,  culture,  values  and  spirituality,  and  to  improve 
the  professionalism,  visibility  and  economic  circumstances  of  Aboriginal 
artists,  performers  and  cultural  support  workers. 

Thanks  to  our  Sponsors:  Canadian  Heritage,  Canada  Council  for  the  Arts, 
CBC  Television,  BC  Hydro  Corporation,  City  of  Vancouver,  Celebrate  Canada 
Committee,  Holiday  Inn  Downtown  Vancouver,  SOCAN,  Canada  Post  Corporation, 
National  Film  Board,  and  Robert  Davidson. 

For  further  information:  Please  contact  Germaine  Langan,  Event  Manager 
at  (604)  684-2532  or  visit  www.aboriginalday-van.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Canada  NewsWire  Ltd. 
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Attention  News  Editors: 

Relations  with  Aboriginals  is  the  Center  of  an  International  Event  in 
Montreal  - Mohawks  Propose  to  Talk  about  Peace  and  Prosperity 

KAHNAWAKE,  Dune  9 /CNW  Telbec/  - "Conflict  is  not  the  solution  for  the 
future  but  rather  Peace  and  Prosperity  between  peoples",  said  Andrew 
Thanaokate  Delisle,  Honorary  President  of  the  event  Peace  and  Prosperity 
that  will  bring  together,  in  Montreal,  hundreds  of  people  interested  in 
Aboriginal  questions. 

Peace  and  Prosperity  is  an  initiative  from  Mohawks  who  want  to  offer  new 
ways  of  increasing  the  relationship  between  Aboriginals  and  non- 
Aboriginals . 

This  event  is  an  opportunity  for  those  interested  in  Aboriginal  issues 
to  participate  in  three  days  of  information  sharing,  partnership  building 
and  collaborative  work.  The  main  activity  of  this  event  is  a symposium 
where  delegates  will  engage  in  a spirited  dialogue  on  relevant  legal  and 
political  issues.  The  theme  of  this  symposium  is:  "Sovereignties  in 
Conflict?  Exploring  the  reconciliation  of  Aboriginal  and  Crown 
jurisdictions".  The  symposium  will  bring  together  Aboriginal  leaders, 
government  decision-makers.  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  professionals, 
academics  and  students  for  dynamic  and  informative  presentations  and 
discussion  about  the  concept  of  Aboriginal  Sovereignty  and  the  future  of 
the  relationship  between  Aboriginal  governments  and  the  Crown. 

The  main  objective  is  to  allow  debate  over  the  political  and  legal 
aspects  of  the  Aboriginal  governance.  A committee  of  sages,  consisting  of 
key  leaders,  will  meet  before  and  after  the  Conference.  This  committee 
will  summarize  critical  issues  and  make  recommendations  for  Aboriginal 
communities  and  governments  to  implement  the  ideas  and  solutions  raised 
during  the  Conference. 

Special  activities 

This  event  is  to  be  more  than  just  a conference  and  special  activities 


will  take  place  for  those  interested  in  cultural  and  commercial  aspects. 

Therefore,  an  exhibit  display  area  will  be  available  for  those 
interested  in  the  opportunity  to  showcase  information  about  their  company 
or  organization. 

Also,  a banquet  will  be  held  April  26,  to  commemorate  the  achievement  of 
Aboriginal  leaders. 

The  Honorary  Presidents  of  Peace  and  Prosperity  are  Mr.  Andrew 
Thanaokate  Delisle  OC  and  Honourable  Aurelien  Gill. 

Mr.  Andrew  Thanaokate  Delisle  received  this  year  the  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award  from  the  National  Aboriginal  Achievement  Award.  He  is 
currently  working  as  special  advisor  to  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawake. 

In  the  60s,  70s  and  80s,  he  was  Grand  Chief  of  the  Mohawk  Council  of 
Kahnawake.  Mr.  Delisle  was  awarded  the  Order  of  Canada  in  1969.  He  wanted 
to  make  that  announcement  today,  to  give  a different  image  of  Aboriginal 
peoples,  especially  of  the  Mohawks,  than  that  which  is  given  in  the  news 
these  days.  Honourable  Aurelien  Gill  is  a current  member  of  the  Senate  of 
Canada.  He  is  a well-known  Aboriginal  businessman,  a tireless  community 
advocate  and  an  ardent  defender  of  the  interests  of  Canada's  Aboriginal 
peoples.  A native  of  Mashteuiatsh  (Pointe-Bleue) , Quebec,  Mr.  Gill  was 
founding  President  of  the  Conseil  Attikamek-Montagnais  and  chief  of  the 
Mashteuiatsh  Montagnais  community  from  1975  to  1982  and  from  1987  to  1989. 
Throughout  his  working  life,  he  has  played  a key  role  in  various 
Aboriginal  associations.  He  participated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Montagnais  Cultural  Educational  Institute,  the  Amerindian  Police  Council, 
the  Confederation  of  Indians  of  Quebec,  the  National  Indian  Brotherhood 
(now  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations)  and  the  Provincial  and  National 
Aboriginal  Advisory  Council.  More  recently,  he  has  concentrated  more  on 
small  business,  and  is  co-founder  and  president  of  Les  Gestions  Gamac  P.N. 
, a holding  company  that  owns  Air  Roberval,  Aviation  Quebec- Labrador  and 
Air  BGM.  Aurelien  Gill  was  awarded  the  Ordre  national  du  Quebec  in  1991. 

This  international  event  will  bring  together  more  than  400  people,  on 
April  25,  26  and  27,  2005,  at  The  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel  in  Montreal. 

For  more  information:  (514)  277-4544  ext.  225. 

For  further  information:  INTERVIEWS:  Andrew  Thanaokate  Delisle  is 
available  for  interviews  in  French  and  English;  Source:  Eric  Cardinal, 
General  Manager  and  Communication  Director,  (514)  258-2315 
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By  Carson  Walker,  Associated  Press  Writer 
Dune  10,  2004 

SIOUX  FALLS  - Robert  Ecoffey,  who  has  served  as  a U.S.  marshal  and  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  has 
taken  a job  in  his  home  state  of  South  Dakota. 

Ecoffey  asked  to  step  down  as  the  BIA's  deputy  director  of  law 
enforcement  services,  according  to  Nedra  Darling,  spokeswoman  for  the 
agency  in  Washington. 

In  that  position,  Ecoffey  oversaw  all  aspects  of  Indian  law  enforcement 
nationwide. 

"He  came  to  us  voluntarily  for  a reassignment.  We  were  able  to 
accommodate  him,"  Darling  said  Tuesday. 

Walter  Lamar,  a former  FBI  agent,  was  appointed  acting  deputy  director. 

Ecoffey,  who  could  not  be  reached  for  comment,  is  moving  to  Aberdeen  as 
deputy  regional  director  for  Indian  services.  He  will  oversee  BIA  programs 
for  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  including  social  services, 
transportation,  law  enforcement  and  child  welfare.  Darling  said. 


Citing  personnel  policies.  Darling  said  she  could  not  say  why  Ecoffey 
asked  for  the  transfer,  which  comes  as  the  Interior  inspector  general 
conducts  a nationwide  probe  into  deteriorating  conditions  in  tribal  jails 
and  several  recent  inmate  deaths. 

Hails  on  tribal  lands  have  been  operating  well  beyond  their  capacity  for 
the  past  several  years.  One  jail  in  six  held  twice  its  recommended  maximum 
of  prisoners  as  of  mid-2002,  according  to  the  latest  figures  available 
from  the  Justice  Department.  In  all,  2,080  people  were  being  held  in  70 
Indian  jails,  detention  centers  and  other  correctional  facilities. 

Since  1999,  the  BIA's  budget  for  such  operations  has  grown  from  $25.6 
million  to  $58  million,  BIA  officials  have  said.  President  Bush  is 
requesting  $65.8  million  for  the  2005  budget. 

Ecoffey,  a member  of  the  Oglala  Lakota  tribe,  began  his  law  enforcement 
career  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  in  southwest  South  Dakota,  where  he 
grew  up.  He  was  named  the  state's  U.S.  marshal  in  1994,  the  first  Indian 
to  ever  hold  the  post.  In  1996,  he  became  Pine  Ridge  BIA  superintendent, 
and  in  2001,  he  took  over  as  deputy  director  of  the  BIA  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Services  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

His  reassignment  to  Aberdeen  was  effective  May  27. 

In  the  1990s,  Ecoffey  resurrected  the  investigation  into  the  1975 
killing  of  American  Indian  Movement  activist  Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  reservation. 

Several  grand  juries  heard  evidence  in  the  case,  and  in  May  2003,  two 
men  were  indicted  on  murder  charges. 

Arlo  Looking  Cloud  was  convicted  and  is  serving  a life  sentence  at  a 
federal  prison  in  Florence,  Colo.  John  Graham  is  free  on  bond  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  and  plans  to  fight  extradition. 

Ecoffey  was  the  last  prosecution  witness  at  Looking  Cloud's  trial  in 
February  in  Rapid  City  and  testified  that  in  July  1995,  Looking  Cloud 
showed  him  where  Aquash  was  killed. 

After  Looking  Cloud's  conviction.  South  Dakota's  U.S.  attorney.  Dim 
McMahon,  said  Ecoffey  "opened  up  a lot  of  lines  of  communication  on  the 
reservation"  for  the  case. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Two  border  agents  found  dead 

Their  bodies  are  found  in  a vehicle  on  the  O'odham  Nation. 

Police  say  there  are  no  suspects  sought. 

GABRIELA  RICO 
grico@tucsoncitizen . com 
June  12,  2004 

Two  Border  Patrol  agents  found  dead  early  yesterday  on  the  Tohono  O'odham 
Nation  had  gunshot  wounds,  and  there  are  no  suspects  at  large,  the  tribe's 
police  chief  said  yesterday. 

"Since  this  is  an  ongoing  investigation,  the  Tohono  O'odham  Police 
Department  will  not  have  further  comment  until  the  investigation  is 
complete,"  tribal  Police  Chief  Richard  Saunders  said  in  a statement. 

Saunders  confirmed  to  the  Tucson  Citizen  that  the  off-duty  agents  had 
gunshot  wounds  and  there  are  no  suspects  at  large. 

The  agents  were  stationed  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  said  Doug  Mosier,  spokesman 
for  the  Border  Patrol's  El  Paso  sector. 

Mosier  identified  them  as  supervisory  agent  Arturo  Betancourt,  45,  and 
Border  Patrol  agent  Elizabeth  Granillo,  31.  Betancourt  has  been  with  the 
agency  for  15  years  and  Granillo  for  2 1/2  years,  he  said.  Both  worked  in 


El  Paso,  Mosier  said. 

The  two  had  relatives  in  Arizona  and  El  Paso,  but  Mosier  didn't  know  who 
had  relatives  in  state. 

"But  first  and  foremost,  our  hearts  and  prayers  go  out  to  the  family, 
friends  and  colleagues  of  these  agents,"  he  said. 

The  FBI  sent  an  evidence  team  to  assist  tribal  police  but  was  not  in 
charge  of  the  investigation,  said  Susan  Herskovits,  an  FBI  spokeswoman. 

She  referred  all  further  questions  to  tribal  police. 

The  agents  were  found  in  a vehicle  in  the  San  Xavier  District,  about  10 
miles  southwest  of  Tucson,  at  2:30  a.m.  when  tribal  police  responded  to  a 
report  of  an  abandoned  vehicle,  according  to  a statement  from  the  office 
of  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  for  the  nation. 

Citizen  Staff  Writers  Luke  Turf  and  Irene  Hsiao 
contributed  to  this  article. 
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Looking  Cloud  imprisoned 
Dune  9,  2004 

FLORENCE,  Colo.  (AP)  - A man  convicted  of  killing  American  Indian 
Movement  activist  Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  has  been  transferred  to  a federal 
prison  in  Colorado. 

Arlo  Looking  Cloud,  51,  arrived  at  the  United  States  Penitentiary  in 
Florence,  Colo.,  on  Friday. 

A federal  jury  in  Rapid  City  convicted  him  in  February  of  first-degree 
murder  committed  in  the  perpetration  of  a kidnapping.  He  received  a 
mandatory  life  sentence  in  April  and  could  be  eligible  for  parole  after  10 
years . 

His  paternal  aunt,  Martha  Featherman  of  Denver,  said  she  was  pleased  he 
will  be  close  enough  to  visit. 

"That's  wonderful,"  she  said.  "I'm  going  to  see  him  when  I hear  from  him. 
He  said  he's  going  to  call." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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This  is  not  the  first  message  I have  passed  on  about  Mr.  Wing.  I had 
inquired  of  the  authorities  after  the  first  such  message,  because  I was 
concerned.  The  symptoms  described  simply  didn't  match  the  treatment 
that  was  being  rendered.  I received  the  same  boilerplate  responses  as 
those  described  by  others. 

The  prison  refuses  to  reveal  anything  based  on  privacy  concerns,  and 
indeed,  they  are  not  free  to  divulge  anything  about  an  inmate's 
condition.  So  all  we  have  to  go  on  are  the  reports  of  informants  within 
the  prison,  and  they  could  be  exaggerating. 

My  problem  with  that  line  of  reasoning  is  that  they  are  describing  a 
medically  feasible  progression  of  a fistula,  and  unless  one  of  them  has 
medical  training  or  experience,  they'd  have  no  way  to  know  how  such  a 
condition  would  progress.  So  I tend  to  trust  this  report,  and  believe 
that  unless  Mr.  Wing  receives  intensive  care  immediately,  he  will  very 


likely  soon  cross  over.  I can't  imagine  how,  after  all  the  assurance, 
the  prison  hopes  to  explain  that  away.  By  now  they  can't  possibly  hope 
we  won't  notice. 


Please  write,  following  the  suggestions  provided  by  this  note.  Anger 
and  vitriol  will  accomplish  nothing.  The  true  purpose  of  these  efforts 
is  to  demonstrate,  by  sheer  bulk  of  letters,  that  the  world  is  watching, 
and  yes,  we  are  noticing  that  Mr.  Wing's  condition  is  deteriorating. 

Thanks,  Danet 


[This  message  may  be  forwarded  to  other  lists  under  the  condition  that  it 
is  not  altered  in  any  way]==== 

From  Dusticenetwork 

Dune  12th,  2004,  Update  on  Dustin  Wing  and  ALERT 

This  update  is  coming  in  very  few  words,  but  these  few  words  will  be 
saying  a lot.  We  have  just  learned  that  Dustin  Wing  now  has  an  infected 
substance  (pus)  oozing  from  his  belly  button.  We  can  wait  no  longer  .... 
immediate  action  is  needed  to  save  Dustin's  life. 

Dustin  needs  to  be  “"immediately  hospitalized*  and  monitored  while  the 
infection  is  taken  care  of.  Hopefully,  with  good  medical  treatment  the 
infection  will  clear  up  and  then  he  could  have  the  surgery.  He  will 
need  proper  nutrition  to  get  through  the  surgery,  among  other  things. 

Background  Information 

Mr.  Dustin  Wing,  AO  # 12082,  incarcerated  at  Montana  State  Prison,  is  an 
elder  with  very  concerning  health  problems.  He  is  in  need  of  immediate 
*specialized*  medical  attention  and  it  is  being  denied  to  him. 

He  has  had  a hernia  growth  for  over  three  years  in  the  stomach  area.  It 
is  infected,  causing  the  skin  to  break  open  and  he  started  to  get  a hole 
going  into  his  stomach.  From  this  open  wound  there  is  drainage,  pus.  Now 
we  have  found  out  that  pus  is  also  oozing  from  his  belly  button;  this 
proved  that  whatever  medical  care  the  prison  says  he  has  been  receiving 
for  the  last  few  days  was  not  enough.  His  stomach  is  swollen  to  the  size 
of  a football  (some  have  even  said  the  size  of  a basketball)  right  in 
front.  He  has  Hepatitis  and  his  current  problem  is  preventing  him  from 
eating  properly.  The  wound  got  even  more  infected  and  when  the  bandage 
is  being  changed,  which  in  itself  can  be  very  painful,  you  can  see  that 
the  infection  is  going  deeper. 

Because  of  the  medical  neglect,  his  condition  has  worsened.  Dr. 

Goldstein,  an  outside  physician  who  saw  Mr.  Wing  a while  back,  was  upset 
because  the  prison  could  have  done  something  a long  time  ago.  In  spite 
of  all  the  awareness,  phone  calls  and  letters  from  several  countries, 
the  prison  has  not 

really  done  anything  to  change  the  situation.  The  prison  administration, 
including  Warden  Mahoney,  as  well  as  the  Native  American  Liaison,  Mike 
Wetzel,  are  assuring  people  that  Dustin  Wing  is  fine  and  getting  proper 
care.  Mr.  Wetzel  has  met  Dustin  Wing  and  now  claims  that  he  said  he  was 
just  fine. 

Unfortunately  we  know  from  reliable  sources  that  Dustin  Wing's  words 
have  been  twisted  around.  What  really  happened  during  his  meeting  with 
Native  American  Liaison  Mike  Wetzel  and  the  unit  manager  is  that  Mr. 

Wing  went  to  stand  up  and  the  wound  on  his  hernia  tore  open.  Mr.  Wetzel 
asked  then  if  he  was  ok,  and  Dustin  said  yes,  as  he  was  already  up.  The 
Liaison  knew  that  Mr.  Wing  had  trouble  getting  up  and  down,  and  yet  he 
was  put  in  a situation  where  his  wound  broke  open.  Due  to  the  size  of 
his  hernia,  he  must  plan  everything  out  so  that  he  completes  all  needed 
tasks  before  he  sits  down,  or  he  lies  down.  The  size  of  the  hernia  puts 
a lot  of  pressure  on  his  lungs  and  makes  it  very  difficult  for  him  to 


change  positions. 


A week  ago  it  was  reported  that  Dustin  Wing  was  getting  worse  by  the  day 
and  is  leaving  his  room  less  and  less.  Since  the  pain  would  otherwise 
keep  him  awake,  he  used  to  walk  himself  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  so  he 
could  fall  asleep  at  night  . This  week  he  was  no  longer  able  to  do  that. 

Instead,  if  he  went  outside  now,  he  just  leaned  against  a wall.  He  has 
been  unable  to  go  to  chow  the  past  few  days  and  must  now  have  meals 
brought  to  him.  The  wound  has  ruptured  wide  open,  draining  all  over  his 
clothing  and  causing  extreme  pain. 

It  is  a fact  that  if  Dustin  was  getting  proper  care,  the  hernia  would 
have  been  taken  care  of  3 years  ago,  instead  of  letting  it  progress  all 
this  time  and  become  life  threatening.  Bandages  would  have  been  kept 
clean  and  changed  as  sanitation  and  cleanliness  would  have  been 
observed.  His  medications  would  have  been  adequate  to  control  the 
infection  and  pain.  Had  proper  and  timely  care  been  provided,  none  of 
these  problems  would  exist  now.  The  surgery  would  have  been  quick  and 
easy.  The  prison  allowed  the  hernia  to  get  this  big  due  to  their 
negligence,  and  now  Mr.  Wing's  life  is  at  risk. 

His  condition  has  been  classified  as  critical  and/or  terminal  for  a 
while  now,  so  how  can  anyone  claim  that  he  is  fine?  If  the  hernia  bursts 
inside  his  body,  the  fluid  will  flood  his  lungs  and  probably  be  fatal. 
Two  factors  which  are  also  adversely  affecting  his  condition  is  that  he 
is  unable  to  eat  very  much  at  a time  and  he  has  a lot  of  difficulty 
breathing  due  to  the  huge  size  of  the  hernia,  which  is  situated  towards 
the  top  of  the  stomach  area. 

He  needs  proteins  to  help  fight  off  the  infection  and  Hepatitis  C but  he 
can  not  eat  as  needed  and  required  to  do  this.  Without  proper  nutrition, 
his  risks  are  obviously  increased.  He  has  a hard  time  breathing  because 
the  hernia  is  so  big  it  pushes  down  on  his  lungs  and  stomach.  The 
reason  the  specialist  who  saw  him  was  upset  with  the  medical  care  at  the 
prison,  is  that  the  hernia  should  have  been  taken  care  of  while  it  was 
still  small. 

There  is  a very  good  chance  that  Mr.  Wing  is  being  denied  treatment 
because  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Prayer  Warriors,  and  because  of  all  he  has 
tried  to  do  for  the  Prayer  Warriors.  He  has  done  a lot  to  get  things  as 
they  should  be  for  the  Sweat  Lodge.  We  were  told  that  he  never  asks  for 
help,  but  he  is  fighting  for  his  life  right  now  and  needs  help  urgently. 

We  are  very  concerned,  knowing  that  Montana  State  prison  is  a facility 
where  the  Suicide  Rate  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  nation.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  have  been  documented  cases  of  severe  mistreatment,  abuse 
and  neglect  of  mentally-ill  prisoners.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there 
could  be  such  a gross  and  inhumane  lack  of  medical  care,  nor  is  it  the 
first  time  that  this  is  happening.  Each  time  a case  of  medical  neglect 
is  reported,  the  administration  tries  to  deny  that  there  is  a problem, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  2 Native  American  veterans  whose  lives  were  in 
danger  till  outside  pressure  and  awareness  forced  the  prison  to  take 
better  care  of  them.  DOC  and  prison  have  promised  they  would  take 
measures  concerning  the  many  suicides,  but  there  are  3 or  4 suicide 
attempts  every  month  that  go  unreported  ! We  wonder  how  many  medical 
negligent  cases  go  unreported? 

Awareness  needs  to  be  raised,  and  Montana  State  Prison  needs  to  be 
monitored  by  all  concerned  citizens  as  well  as  the  media. 

Please  help  saving  Dustin's  life,  by  requesting  his  immediate 
hospitalization  ! 

The  contact  information  is  below.  Let  them  know  that  the  medical  neglect 
is  being  documented.  Your  help  can  save  Mr.  Wing's  life  and  life  of 


others  in  the  future. 


Respectfully, 

Dusticenetwork 

==>  Important:  Please  do  NOT  forward  the  entire  message  to  the 
officials,  OR  use  our  email  address  when  emailing  them. 

Please  copy  and  paste  your  personal  letter  into  new  emails.  <== 

If  you  wish,  you  can  send  us  a copy  separately  at 

justicenetwork@ifrance.com  . If  the  addresses  do  no  fully  appear  on 
some  lists  we  can  send  them  to  you  off  list.  If  you  have  problems  with 
addresses  that  do  not  work,  please  let  us  know.  Thank  you. 


HOW  CAN  YOU  HELP  ? 

1)  by  calling  and  writing  to  the  prison  and  MT  DOC  officials: 

Bill  Slaughter,  Director  of  Corrections  (406)  444-3930; 
tward@state.mt . us 

Warden  Mike  Mahoney  (406)  846-1320,  ext.  2200 
mmahoney@state . mt . us 

Associate  Warden  Myron  Beeson  (406)  846-1320,  ext.  2454 
mbeeson@state . mt . us 


2)  By  sending  a copy  of  your  letter  to  the  following  legislators  and 
senators : 


ONEIL@CENTURYTEL.NET 

arlene_becker@yahoo . com 

james_corson@baucus . senate . gov 

SUEDICKENSON@YAHOO.COM 

CS 3 UN EAU@3 RIVERS . NET 

intic@sofast . net 

jayne57@hotmail . com 

tim jdowell@hotmail . com 

jamckee2@uswest . net 

MRB@3RIVERS.NET 

BERGREN@HI-LINE.NET 

NORMA@RANGEWEB.NET 

BRANAE@EARTHLINK . NET 

REPBUZZAS@HOTMAI L . COM 

PCLARKHD72@YAH00 . COM 

UTOPIAMT@PRODIGY .NET 

COONEYEMAIL@AOL.COM 

SENATORBRC@HOTMAIL.COM 

LARRYCYR@EARTHLINK.NET 

BOBBEA@DIGISYS.NET 

30NELLING@A0L . COM 

3IM@3IMELLIOTT.ORG 

NANCRON@AOL.COM 

FACEY_TOM@HOTMAI L . COM 

RICEFRITZ@MONTANA.COM 

GALLIK@IN-TCH.COM 

GALLUS@IN-TCH.COM 

KGALVINHALCR02@A0L . COM 

3CGIBS0N@IMT.NET 

GLONKY@AOL.COM 


GGOLIE@IN-TCH.COM 

GUTSCHE@WILDROCKIES.ORG 

HANSEN _KENNETH@EMAI L . COM 

DANWHARRINGTON@IN-TCH.COM 

GALLATING@AOL.COM 

HAL3ACOBSONHD54@ATTBI . COM 

KAUFMANN@MT.NET 

3ESSELAZ@YAHOO.COM 

LENHART@MIDRIVERS . COM 

MONICA@LINDEEN.NET 

MATTHEWS@MIDRIVERS . COM 

MCCARTHYBEA@AOL . COM 

MUSGROVE@HI-LINE.NET 

LNELSON@NEMONTEL.NET 

BNEWMAN@IN-TCH.COM 

PARKMONT@HOTMAIL.COM 

PERRYSD16@AOL.COM 

HRASER@BIGSKY.NET 

5RYAN@3RIVERS.NET 

S E N AT 0 RDON  RYAN@MSN . COM 

TRUDISD21@YAH00 . COM 

BARVX@HOTMAIL.COM 

SQIGS@MSN.COM 

EMST0NY47@A0L.C0M 

30NTESTE R@YAHOO . COM 

SAMT@MCN.NET 

DAVEWANZ@MONTANA.COM 

WEISSF0RHD13@H0TMAI L . COM 

MWH E AT@COKWH  E AT  LAW . COM 

30NATHANWINDYB0Y@H0TMAIL.C0M 


3)  By  emailing  the  media  in  and  out  of  Montana  (as  many  as  you  can)  : 


In  Montana: 


Enewhous@greatfal.gannett,  (MT  Reporter  Eric  Newhouse) 

irstaff@helenair . com 

citydesk@dailychronicle.com 

bwilke@dailychronicle.com 

irstaff@helenair . com 

editor@billingsnews . com 

news@billingsgazette.com 

speakup@billingsgazette.com 

newsdesk@missoulian . com 

oped@missoulian . com 

Rona . Rahlf@lee . net, 

Gerry .Ob rien@lee . net 
jebrown@selway . umt . edu 
4640twiggs@selway.umt . edu 

Native/Aboriginal  media: 

dyellowbird@gf herald . com 
info@naja . com 
editor@lakotajournal . com 
lizg@okit . com 
louis@okit.com  , 
rhsteinbergerl@yahoo. com 
info@aptn . ca 
jcompton@aptn . ca , 

Other  media 
Dateline@NBC . com 
60m@cbsnews . com 
o ' reilly@foxnews . com 
speakout@foxnews . com 
Newswatch@FOXNEWS . COM 
dhirsh@fortunesociety . org 
observer@coldreams . com 
48hours@cbsnews . com 
truthradio@truthradio. com 
Nightly@NBC . com 
niteline@abcnews . com 
letters@time . com, 2020@abcnews . com 
submissions@thenation . com 
gary . fields@ws j . com 
robin@emlenpub . net 
netaudr@abc . com 
lineNewsMail@CNN . com 
Site@CNN.COM 

shemingway@bfp . burlingtonf reepress . com 
issues@ix. net com . com 
peter jennings@abcnews . com 
dcave@salon . com 
samdonaldson@abcnews . com 
editors@statesman . com 
letters@thereporter . com 
tim@eudoramail . com 
letters@usnews . com 
editor@USAtoday . com 
WORLD@msnbc . com 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  ASSISTANCE  AND  SUPPORT  - 

PLEASE  CONTACT  US  IF  YOU  RECEIVE  A RESPONSE  FROM  THE  OFFICIALS  - 

— "RE:  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School" 

Date:  Monday,  Dune  07,  2004  03:11  pm 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : May  22,  1891  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School  Newspaper. 


[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 

~%A%~ 

A WEEKLY  LETTER 
FROM  THE 

Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School  To  Boys  and  Girls. 


VOL.  VI.  FRIDAY,  MAY  22,  1891  NUMBER  37 


OH!  how  can  I get  to  Shut  Eye  Town? 

There's  never  a tear  and  not  a frown 
In  the  beautiful  Land  of  Dreams,  you  know. 

So  kind  and  good  is  the  way  to  go. 

Oh!  what  can  I wear  to  Shut  Eye  Town? 

The  children  dress  in  a white  bed-gown; 

And  farmer  and  pauper  and  gracious  queen 
Look  all  alike  in  that  land,  I ween. 

Oh!  what  can  I eat  in  Shut  Eye  Town? 

Sweet  candied  moonshine  you'll  swallow  down. 
And  star-beams,  done  *a  la  Russe,*  you  know. 
With  fair  ice-crystals  just  for  a show. 

Oh!  whom  shall  I see  in  Shut  Eye  Town? 

The  poets  and  wise  men  of  great  renown. 

And  dwarfs  and  fairies  and  every  one  nice. 
Too  many,  by  far,  to  tell  in  a trice. 

Oh!  take  me  off  to  Shut  Eye  Town? 

Dust  dress  me  up  in  my  shite  bed-gown. 

And  set  me  afloat  on  the  Dreamland  Sea, 

That  soon  in  the  haven  dear  I be. 

[-*Mrs  Clara  B.  Trowbridge, 
in  Sunday  School  Times.* 


A Practical  Lesson. 

One  summer  afternoon  a party  of  boys  went  down  to  the  river  K to 

enjoy  a swim  together.  A row-boat  was  tied  at  the  wharf  near  which  they 
were  swimming,  and  the  boys  thoughtlessly  kept  jumping  in  and  out  of  the 
boat,  thus  wetting  and  soiling  its  seats.  When  they  had  dressed 
themselves  again  and  were  about  leaving  the  wharf  the  owner  of  the  boat 
came  hurrying  down  in  a towering  passion,  carrying  a heavy  cane  in  his  hand. 
"Now,"  said  he,  "if  I find  the  boy  who  has  been  in  that  boat  I will 
throw  him  overboard."  Then,  turning  fiercely  to  one  of  the  boys,  he 
asked,  "Were  you  in  it?" 

The  boy  was  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  lies.  If  he  had  been  allowed  a 
moment  to  recover  himself  after  the  first  fright  he  would  not  have  answered 
as  he  did.  But  under  the  impulse  of  sudden  fear  he  answered,  "No!"  The  man 
put  the  same  question  to  each  of  the  other  boys,  and  each  denied  having 
been  in  the  boat  till  the  question  came  to  the  last  boy.  He  paused  a 
moment.  Then,  looking  the  man  straight  in  the  eye,  he  answered, 

"I  won't  tell  a lie  anyhow!  I was  in  the  boat." 

The  man  clutched  his  cane  and  seemed  about  to  carry  out  his  threat 
but  there  was  something  in  the  manly  bearing  of  the  boy  which  made  him 
pause.  And  after  some  more  angry  words  he  went  away  without  inflicting 
any  punishment. 

The  boys  were  very  quiet  as  they  left  the  wharf,  and  there  were  some 
cheeks  flushed  with  shame  and  some  sorrowful  hearts  among  them  as  they 
hurried  home.  And  one  of  the  boys,  who  is  a man  now,  has  been  heard  to 
say  but  recently,  "I  never  think  of  that  time  wihtout  blushing.  It  was 


one  of  the  best  sermons  I have  ever  heard. 


The  Power  of  Kindness 

The  old  story  of  the  wind  and  the  sun  both  trying,  for  a wager,  to 
force  the  traveller  to  divest  himself  of  his  cloak  - the  sun  winning  by 
warmth  and  kindness,  where  the  wind  only  compelled  a stronger  resistance 
and  closer  enwrapping  - points  an  ever  new  moral,  and  one  which  mothers 
and  teachers  cannot  ponder  too  well.  Many  a child  has  been  warped  and 
soured  for  life  by  the  want  of  the  sunshine  of  praise  and  approval. 
"Teach  what  ought  to  be  done,"  said  an  eloquent  preacher,  "and  not  what 
ought  not  to  be  done;  let  the  good  crowd  out  the  evil."  Kindness  will 
melt,  and  reproof  harden  - this  is  an  immutable  law,  and  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  hardest  lessons  that  a conscientious  parent  or  teacher  can  learn. 
A little  boy  who  was  the  owner  of  a rather  smart  little  trap,  with 
pony  and  cart,  was  much  annoyed  by  a "Mordecal  at  his  gate,"  in  the 
shape  of  a small,  ragged  urchin,  whose  shanty  he  had  to  pass  daily  on 
his  way  to  the  village,  and  who  jeered  at  him  with  the  versatile  and 
cutting  tongue  of  a born  gamin.  The  owner  of  the  little  turnout  was 
simply  made 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Our  greatest  glory  is  not  in  never  falling  but  in  rising  every  time 
we  fall.  - [*Confucious . 


The  April  - May  number  of  the  RED  MAN  was  issued  the  early  part  of 
this  week. 


It  was  the  6th  Cavalry,  and  not  the  9th,  as  last  week's  HELPER  had 
it,  that  a number  of  our  returned  boys  enlisted  in. 


Frank  Conroy,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  writes  us  subscribing  for  the 
HELPER.  He  promises  us  a long  letter  in  the  near  future. 


Remark  of  a Y.M.C.A.  boy:  "If  I thought  we  would  have  a building  for 
our  Y.M.C.A.  this  summer,  I wouldn't  go  home." 


Mr.  A.S.  Fasick  of  the  class  of  '92  of  Dickinson  College  will  address 
our  Y.M.C.A.  this  evening  upon  association  work  in  general. 


The  report  comes  from  a little  girl  in  the  country  who  gets  stubborn 
fits  once  in  a while,  that  at  such  times  she  will  not  move  unless  her 
companion  speaks  to  her  with  a "voice  of  a fog  horn."  The  smile  is  not 


so  bad. 


"Please  change  my  address,  etc.,  etc.  Of  more  than  twenty-five 
periodicals  that  I received  regularly,  none  is  more  certain  of  being 
read  by  me  than  the  HELPER,  nor  with  greater  interest;  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  my  young  brethren  in  red  as  they  are  crowding  up  the  hill  we 
all  had  to  climb,  awaked  my  heartiest  sympathies  and  admiration." 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Sometime  in  Dune  the  contract  will  be  let  for  the  construction  of  the 
fine  brick  building  that  is  to  be  erected  on  these  premises  at  an 
expense  of  some  $30,000.  With  the  commencement  of  the  work  a fresh 
impetus  will  be  given  to  business  at  Grant  Institute,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  will  permeate  all  departments 
of  the  school,  imparting  to  each  an  earnestness  and  determination  for 
advancement,  such  as  has  never  before  been  felt  by  our  pupils.  Beginning 
with  Duly  1st,  1891,  it  is  safe  to  predict  there  will  be  a year  of 
general  improvement  at  this  institution  not  excelled  by  any  in  the 
history  of  Indian  schools.  [*Pipe  of  Peace*,  Genoa,  Nebr. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  R.V.  Belt,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  speaks  for  itself: 

CAPT.  R.H. PRATT, 

SuPT.  CARLISLE  INDIAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 

CARLISLE,  PA. 

DEAR  CAPTAIN :- 

I received  a few  days  ago,  under  cover  addressed  in  your 
handwriting,  a copy  of  "Stiya,  A Carlisle  Indian  Girl  at  Home"  by  Embe, 
and  have  had  great  pleasure  in  its  perusal.  All  praise  to  Carlisle  and 
to  Stiya!  The  graduating  pupils  of  all  the  Indian  training  schools  would 
do  well  to  read  of  Stiya ' s trials  and  triumph,  and  gather  therefrom 
courage  and  strength  to  resist  the  terrible  down-pull  of  the 
uncivilizing  influences  and  discouraging  surroundings  prevailing  within 
the  reservations  to  which  they  return. 

With  kindest  regards,  I remain. 

Truly  yours,  R.V.  Belt. 


A kindly  patron  sends  ten  cents  for  the  HELPER  to  give  to  a 
nine-year-old  boy  as  a present  for  abandoning  the  smoking  of  cigarettes. 
It  has  been  proven  very  often  that  cigarette  smoking  is  injurious  to 
growing  boys.  It  makes  them  weak-minded  and  small  bodied  and  weak 
hearted  and  weak  lunged.  The  truth  of  this  has  become  so  apparent  that 
laws  are  made  to  prevent  boys  from  smoking  cigarettes.  We  hope  our  young 
friend  will  be  a man  and  say  "I  will  not  smoke  another  cigarette  until  I 
am  twenty-one. " 

If  he  lives  so  long  wihout  smoking,  it  will  be  easy  for  him  never  to 
use  it  again,  and  he  will  have  the  better  health  for  doing  without  the 
poison . 


The  winner  of  the  cow  puzzle  of  last  week  is  Amelia  Haswell,  who 
lives  at  Wellsville.  In  her  own  cute  way  she  says,  "I  think  I got  it. 
The  cow  that  looked  back  and  had  eleven  pairs  of  horns  behind  her,  no 
cow  that  can  say  those  few  words  even  the  smartest  cow  can  do  it  so  the 
cow  didn't  say  it.  I was  asked  this  question  by  Mrs.  B.  I couldn't 
answer  no  way.  Oh  but  I think  hard  till  I got  it.  She  kept  on  laughing 
at  me  because  she  had  found  out  before  I did.  I don't  know  if  this  is 
the  answer  that  you  are  looking  for.  Mrs.  H.  has  the  best  Dersey  cows 
and  yet  they  can't  say  they  were  11  pairs  of  horns  behind  them,  because 
cows  can 't  talk. " 


A new  Agent  has  been  appointed  for  the  Seminoles  of  Florida.  In  a 
private  letter  from  a responsible  person  of  that  vicinity,  we  read  the 
following  startling  words:  "If  there  is  anything  that  the  Seminole 
Indian  hates  and  is  taught  to  hate  by  the  old  men  of  the  tribe  it  is  the 
United  States  Government  or  any  one  connected  with  it."  The  writer  says. 


"We  expect  a great  deal  from  Mr.  D.L.  Cutter,  our  new  agent.  He  is  a 
true  man." 


For  us  Indians  whose  mothers  are  not  yet  educated  let  us  substitute 
the  word  "teacher"  for  "mother,"  in  taking  home  to  ourselves  the  following 
A distinguished  author  says,  "I  resolved  when  I was  a child  never  to 
use  a word  which  I could  not  pronounce  before  my  mother."  He  kept  his 
resolution,  and  became  a pure-minded,  noble,  honored  gentleman. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils,  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


(page  3) 

The  schools,  this  week,  passed  an  examination  in  music. 

Some  of  the  teachers  will  go  to  Harrisburg  tomorrow  to  take  in  the 
Gilmore  concert. 

The  Commencement  will  take  place  Dune  3rd.,  somewhat  later  than  usual 
on  account  of  the  measles  epidemic. 

The  School  nine  expects  to  go  to  Harrisburg  tomorrow  to  play  the 
Harrisburg  club  of  the  Inter-state  League. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Worthington  has  returned  from  Sunbury,  where  she  has 
been  pursuing  her  art  work  for  some  time. 

The  Union  Reserves  and  Red  Men  are  being  measured  for  baseball  suits, 
which  they  won  as  prizes  in  recent  games. 

Mrs.  Pratt  returned  from  Logansport,  Indiana,  on  Wednesday,  having 
had  an  enjoyable  visit  among  friends  and  relatives. 

The  open  air  concert  given  by  the  band  on  Monday  afternoon  was  in 
honor  of  the  girls  who  were  to  leave  for  summer  homes  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Miss  Schaeffner  gave  a reception  at  the  Club  parlor  on  Friday  evening 
in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Forney,  of  Harrisburg,  who  spent  the  afternoon 
visiting  the  school. 

Prof.  D.C.  Price,  D.D.,  President  of  Livingstone  College,  Salisbury, 

N.C.,  who  lectured  in  town  on  Monday,  was  among  the  visitors  to  the 
school  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 

The  three  circles  of  our  king's  Daughters  sent  two  dollars  each  to 
the  missionary  school  at  Tokio,  Dapan.  Two  dollars  were  also  sent  by 
Ella  Rickert  to  the  same  school,  making  $8.00  in  all. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  was  minus  the  services  of  his  chief  clerk 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Miss  Burgess  having  taken  a trip  to  Philadelpiha 
to  see  a relative  who  had  just  come  from  California. 

Thomas  Barnett  and  Dohn  Frost  were  as  heartily  applauded  for  the 
masterly  way  in  which  they  took  down  the  screen  from  around  the 
platform,  on  Friday  evening  as  any  performer  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Red  Men  expected  to  play  a game  of  baseball  with  the  Undines  last 
Saturday.  Whether  the  Undines  feard  that  the  experience  of  a previous 
Saturday  would  be  repeated  and  they  suffer  a second  defeat,  or  whether 
the  threatening  weather  prevented,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  they  failed 
to  turn  up. 

Martin  Archiquette  has  the  honored  place  at  the  head  of  the 
graduating  class,  this  year.  Charlie  Dagenett  is  second  and  Etta 
Robertson  third.  Etta's  delay  in  arriving  from  her  home  after  vacation 
last  fall  has  told  on  her  standing  throughout  the  year,  which  is  high 
considering  the  time  lost. 

Those  who  failed  to  attend  the  lecture  at  Bosler  Hall  on  Monday 
evening  by  Dr.  D.C.  Price  on  the  "Future  of  the  Negro,"  missed  a rare 
treat,  and  those  who  went  were  greatly  pleased.  We  are  glad  so  many  of 
the  advanced  boys  had  this  opportunity  of  hearing  so  eloquent  a speaker 
and  upon  a subject  they  could  not  fail  to  understand,  as  many  of  the 


points  presented  by  the  speaker  would  apply  to  Indians  as  well  as  to  the 
Negroes . 

Miss  Forsman,  teacher  at  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  was  the  guest 
of  Miss  Wood,  over  Sunday. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  sets  of  double  harness  and  five  spring 
wagons  were  shipped  this  week  to  supply  agencies  in  the  west. 

The  very  pretty  scrap-books  made  by  the  "Sunshine  Scatterers"  (Kings 
Daughters)  were  sent  to  Phebe  Howell  to  be  used  by  her  in  connection 
with  her  work  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

We  are  honored  with  the  prospect  of  a visit  from  Commissioner  and 
Mrs.  Morgan  at  the  time  of  the  Graduating  exercises  on  Dune  3rd.  The 
Commissioner  will  present  the  diplomas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Standing  are  attending  the  Hampton  Commencement 
exercises.  They  stopped  opn  their  way,  to  visit  Miss  Lida  who  is 
attending  school  at  West  Chester,  this  State. 

The  Carlisle  alumni,  remnants  of  classes  '89  and  '90  who  are  still 
with  us  in  one  calling  or  another,  held  an  enjoyable  party  in  Miss 
Dittes'  rooms,  last  Friday  evening.  But  few  of  the  teachers  and  officers 
recieved  invitations. 

Miss  Dittes  accompanied  the  party  of  girls  who  left  for  country  homes 
on  Tuesday  morning  as  far  as  Lancaster,  and  from  there  went  to 
Millersville  to  see  Cecelia  Londrosh  and  Clara  Faber.  She  found  them 
progressing  nicely  and  doing  well  in  their  studies  at  the  Normal  School. 
Miss  Pond,  daughter  of  a Presbyterian  missionary  to  Syria,  was  a 
guest  of  Miss  Schaeffner  on  Monday.  Miss  Pond  is  now  a student  at  Wilson 
College,  while  her  father  and  mother  are  still  in  Syria.  Where  is  the 
person  who  says  it  is  too  bad  to  separate  the  dear  Indian  children  from 
their  parents  to  be  educated?  Here  is  an  instance  of  an  educated  father 
sending  his  loved  daughter  thousands  of  miles  from  home  across  the  deep, 
dark  sea,  and  other  people  wiser  and  better  than  we,  think  that  such  a 
course  when  it  can  be  pursued,  is  right  and  best. 

No  one  expected  very  much  of  an  exhibition  last  Friday  night  after 
hearing  numerous  discouraging  remarks  from  various  teachers  such  as, 

"Ah,  well,  we  have  done  the  best  we  could,  but  we  haven't  done  much," 
etc.  Hence,  the  surprise  of  all  not  interested  in  the  "get  up"  of  the 
occasion,  was  quite  marked  when  the  speakers  did  very  well  indeed,  and 
the  intervening  parts  of  sprightly  little  dialogues  and  songs  were  so 
well  rendered.  Didn't  the  violets,  (live  ones  with  bright  faces  and 
beaming  eyes)  look  pretty?  Quite  the  speech  of  the  evening  was  that 
given  by  William  Petoskey. 

A number  of  old  but  very  good  puzzles  have  just  been  received  from 
our  aged  but  much  interested  friend  of  the  Indian,  Mr.  Osborn,  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Those  that  seem  appropriate  for  our  little  paper  and  come 
within  the  limits  of  our  understanding,  will  be  printed  from  time  to 
time,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  as  well  as  the 

Man-on-the-band-stand  himself  will  feel  grateful  for  the  amusement  they 
will  afford.  The  first  of  the  series  will  be  printed  on  the  fourth  page 
next  week. 


(Continued  from  the  First  Page.) 


miserable  by  the  persecution,  especially  as  it  afforded  great  delight  to 
a number  of  the  smaller  roughs  of  the  neighborhood. 

"I  would  thrash  him,"  said  the  child  to  his  mother,  "but  I am  afraid 
lack  (the  pony)  would  run  away." 

"I  will  tell  you  a much  better  way,"  suggested  the  mother;  and  after 
some  persuasion  she  induced  the  boy  to  try  her  plan. 

The  next  morning,  as  usual,  the  enemy  was  waiting  for  his  victim. 

"Hi!"  began  the  urchin,  "I  s' pose  you  think  that  thing's  a hoss!" 

"No,"  said  the  little  boy,  with  a nod  and  a bright  smile,  "but  he  is 
a very  good  pony;  won't  you  get  in  and  try  him?" 

The  small  rough  came  up  and  patted  the  animal.  "He  is  a nice  little 
feller,"  he  admitted,  in  a shamefaced  way;  and  in  a second  the  boys  were 
bowling  together  merrily  down  the  road,  and  the  feud  was  over  forever. 


A Fair  Comparison  of  an  Indian. 

An  educated  Indian  has  said: 

"You  white  people  are  not  fair  in  your  judgement,  you  judge  us  all  by 
the  worst  men  in  the  tribe  - the  vagabonds,  the  beggars,  and  scamps  who 
go  into  town  to  gamble,  who  beg  at  your  doors;  you  do  not  see  our  better 
class;  we  keep  away. 

Would  you  like  me  to  go  to  your  city  and  judge  you  all  from  a walk 
through  an  alley,  a look  at  your  poor  house,  a glance  at  the  people  in  a 
back  street? 

We  are  just  as  much  ashamed  of  the  scamps  as  you  would  be;  no  matter 
among  what  people  you  go,  there  is  always  a worse  and  a better  class;  we 
are  tired  of  always  being  judged  by  the  worse. 


What  Says  "The  Book  News,"  Published  by  John  Wanamaker. 

"Stiya's  story  of  her  return  from  Carlisle  to  an  adobe  hut  in  Pueblo, 
the  home  of  her  parents,  tells  briefly  and  simply  of  the  degrading 
conditions  to  be  contended  against  if  the  years  of  training  at  the 
Indian  school  in  the  east  are  to  benefit  the  future  life  of  the  student 
or  her  people.  Her  refusal  to  resume  the  Indian  dress  and  attend  the 
dance,  brought  upon  her  family  the  persecution  of  the  governor,  by  whose 
order  they  were  publicly  whipped.  Through  her  courageous  endurance  of 
this  humiliating  and  unjust  punishment  Stiya  gained  her  father's 
sympathy  and  his  determination  to  win  by  labor  the  means  to  provide 
his  family  with  comforts  to  which  his  daughter  had  by  degrees  accustomed 
them.  This  ends  the  story.  The  little  book  should  encourage  Stiya's 
brothers  and  sisters  to  a like  struggle  for  freedom;  thus  will  the 
civilizing  efforts  of  each  returned  Indian  boy  and  girl  have  as  good 
effect . " 

Price  50  cents;  by  mail  57  cents.  Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  CARLISLE,  PA. 


The  Cow  Question. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  none  of  the  cows  could  look  back 
and  say,  "There  are  eleven  pairs  of  horns  behind  me;"  because  cows 
cannot  talk.  We  have  received  several  answers  to  the  above  from  our 
country  pupils.  The  name  of  the  winner  of  the  prize  will  be  found  on  the 
inside. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  12  letters. 

My  9,  7,  8,  6,  7,  10  is  a machine  that  requires  brains  to  run  and 
steam  to  move. 

My  12,  11,  2,  3,  10  is  something  very  useful  in  school. 

My  1,  5,  2,  6,  7 is  something  yellow  that  some  Indian  boys  dearly 
love  to  wear. 

My  6,  4,  9 is  frozen  water. 

My  whole  is  an  amusement  that  some  of  our  boys  enjoy  better  than 
anything  else  these  spring  days. 


The  Name  of  a Popular  Book  and  its  Author. 

Very  few  were  able  to  guess  the  above  enigma,  which  appeared  in  the 
last  week's  HELPER.  The  answer  is:  *In-no-cence  A-broad,*  Mark  Twain. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Blankets  out  to  air. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 


The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

For  FIFTEEN,  the  new  combination  picture  8x10  showing  all  our  buildings. 
(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. ) 

For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 
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Kiowa  pai  ganhina  p'a/summer  moon 
Cree  sagipukawipizun/moon  when  the  leaves  come  out 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian  and  Rez_Life  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"Something  else  died  there  in  the  bloody  mud,  and  was  buried  in  the 
blizzard.  A people's  dream  died  there."  Black  Elk's  Lament;  "You 
see  me  now  a pitiful  old  man  who  has  done  nothing,  for  the  nation's 
hoop  is  broken  and  scattered.  There  is  no  center  any  longer,  and  the 
sacred  tree  is  dead." 

Black  Elk,  Lakota  Holy  Man 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

! i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Dourney  j 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

My  half-side,  Danet,  responds  to  an  opinion  piece  in  Native  Times  that 
discusses  the  mentality  that  lead  to  the  raid  on  the  Coyote  Valley 
Rancheria  near  Ukiah,  CA.  That  opinion  piece  is  featured  as  the  lead 
article  in  this  issue.  Please  take  the  time  to  read  both  to  have  a better 
understanding  of  what  your  sovereign  and  civil  rights  really  mean  to  the 
dominant  society. 

I have  ambivalent  feelings  about  Indian  gaming.  That  ambivalence  is  one 
reason  I cede  most  gaming  news  to  Victor  Rocha  (http://www.pechanga.net), 
who  covers  it  well.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  tribes  who  have  successful 
gaming  operations  now  suffer  less  poverty,  have  better  infrastructure,  and 
more  political  influence  with  governments  around  them.  Their  children  are 
going  to  college,  and  returning  with  medical,  legal,  and  business  degrees 
that  help  their  own  people,  and  often  other  tribes,  avoid  some  of  the 
misfortunes  visited  upon  them  in  past  years.  Many  are  restoring  their 
tribal  language  and  culture,  and  supporting  Native  arts,  which  had  been 
all  but  eradicated  by  the  surrounding  dominant  culture.  Unemployment  is 
reduced  (or  irrelevant  - like  white  investors,  some  tribal  members  have 
sufficient  income  through  their  share  of  casino  ownership  to  make  ditch 
digging  for  a wage  unnecessary). 

It  is  also  undeniable  that  in  some  tribes  (and  their  situations  are  well 
known,  so  I'm  not  going  to  point  fingers)  greed  has  taken  over.  Tribal  are 
"thinning"  rolls,  with  some  councils  finding  ways  to  exclude  even  their 
own  relatives,  something  that  hadn't  been  considered  before  individual 
profit  percentages  became  a factor.  The  casinos  and  their  backers  have 
been  accused  of  subverting  legitimate  government  in  some  tribes.  In  worst 
cases,  elders  accuse  officials  who  have  risen  to  power  in  gaming  tribes  of 
oppressing  traditional  people.  And  there  are  accusations  of  graft, 
corruption,  criminal  influence,  fraud,  mismanagement,  money  laundering  and 
worse  --  what  I'd  expect  of  most  communities  dependent  on  a single 
profitable  business  with  a lot  of  money  rolling  through  it. 

Similarly,  I have  mixed  feeings  about  Indian  smoke  shops.  I'm  not  real 
happy  that  the  abuse  of  tobacco  happens  to  be  the  activity  their  chosen 
business  encourages,  but  it's  their  country  and  their  business.  And  in 
most  cases,  tax-free  sale  of  a "premium"  item  like  tobacco  is  one  of  the 
few  advantages  Indian  merchants  have  over  their  better-heeled,  more 
established  non-Indian  colleagues  off  the  rez. 

So  that  said  --  why  am  I concerned  about  a series  of  enforcement 
activities,  such  as  the  most  recent  assault  on  tribal  officials  at  the 
Coyote  Valley  band  of  Porno  Indians?  The  editorial  below  explains  it  well. 
It  doesn't  matter  whether  or  not  I approve  of  the  business  involved.  If 
Indians  who  felt  abused  from  those  tribes  had  asked  for  help  from  me  as  an 
individual  or  as  a person  who  spreads  news,  I'd  do  that.  I have  done  it. 
It's  my  right  to  have  an  opinion  and  voice  it,  and  even  my  right  to 
encourage  other  Indians  to  find  ways  to  encourage 

But  I do  NOT  support  a federally- sanctioned  armed  assault  by  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  on  tribal  officials  and  their  families  in  their 
homes  or  businesses  such  as  that  described  as  happening  in  several  recent 
cases.  For  Federal  agencies  to  cede  their  authority  to  a state  or  local 
agency  is  an  evasion  of  the  sovereign  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  tribe,  and  if  it  is  tolerated  for  any  reason  (regardless  of  how 
unsavory  the  activity  in  question  might  be),  these  incidents  may  become  a 
precedent  to  support  similar  dealings  with  other  activities  --  at  the  whim 
of  any  government,  local,  state,  or  federal.  This  is  not  a precedent 
Indians  can  afford  to  let  stand,  and  it's  time  for  Indians,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  their  personal  or  tribal  toes  have  been  stepped  on,  to  rise 


and  support  the  sovereign  rights  Indian  nations  do  have. 


Janet 
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Opinion:  Coyote  Valley 


The  legacy  of  the  Supreme  Court's  "Inyo  County"  decision  builds 
Harold  Monteau 
Dune  11,  2004 

In  my  last  article,  I asked  the  question,  "Who's  next?"  to  receive  overly 
aggressive  police  state  tactics  in  the  name  of  law  enforcement.  Well,  we 
now  know  the  answer,  it  is  the  Coyote  Valley  Band  of  Porno  Indians 
Rancheria  in  California. 

The  "Inyo  County"  atrocity  has  happened  again,  right  before  the  national 
holiday  dedicated  to  remembering  the  soldiers  who  have  fallen  while 
fighting  to  retain  the  freedom  of  this  country  and  when  our  people  honor 
the  Indian  men  and  women  now  serving  in  combat  zones  around  the  world  in 
disproportionate  numbers  in  comparison  to  our  representation  in  the 
overall  population.  We  honor  these  gallant  men  and  women  because  we,  as 
Indian  people,  believe  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  promises  made  to  us. 
Promises  guaranteed  not  only  in  Indian  treaties,  but  also  in  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Freedom  from  unreasonable  search  and  seizure  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  rights  granted  citizens  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Yet  the 
current  attitude  of  federal,  state  and  local  governments  of  this  country, 
emboldened  by  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  seems  to  be  that 
Indians  have  no  rights  with  regard  to  the  protections  found  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution . 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  May  25,  2004,  nearly  100  federal,  state 
and  local  police,  in  storm  trooper  fashion,  converged  on  the  Coyote  Valley 
Rancheria  near  Ukiah,  CA.  Under  the  guise  of  executing  federal  search 
warrants  authorizing  the  seizure  casino  records  and  computers,  law 
enforcement  agents  stormed  the  offices  and  homes  of  tribal  leaders  and 
their  families.  In  doing  so,  the  agents  with  guns  drawn  held  tribal 
members,  their  families  and  other  innocent  bystanders  handcuffed  for 
several  hours  with  no  ability  to  leave  or  have  access  to  adequate  food  and 
water.  Were  these  detainees  so  violent  that  police  were  afraid  for  their 
own  personal  safety?  No.  In  fact  not  one  bit  of  resistance  or  lack  of 
cooperation  by  the  tribal  members  or  others  who  were  detained  occurred. 
Certainly  if  it  had,  it  would  have  been  reported.  Several  of  the 
desperados  who  were  detained  by  the  agents  were  no  more  than  six  years  old. 
In  fact,  at  one  home  some  of  the  "really  scary"  detainees  were  all  of  two 
and 

four  years  old,  another  was  an  80-year-old  tribal  elder  and  grandmother. 
All  of  the  detainees  including  the  children  were  forced  to  have  their  mug- 
shots  taken  while  holding  identification  placards. 

We  have,  in  recent  months,  seen  a proliferation  of  Gestapo-like  tactics 
used  when  the  state  has  to  deal  with  an  Indian  tribe.  From  the  Rhode 
Island  police  raid  on  a tribal  smoke  shop,  to  the  closing  of  the  Wyandotte 
casino  in  Kansas  City,  jackbooted  thugs  have  no  problem  in  coming  in, 
waving  their  guns  in  innocent  people's  faces,  detaining  people  unjustly, 
and  in  short,  acting  like  the  Secret  Police  of  the  old  communist  countries. 

In  this  case,  in  a development  that  should  be  alarming  to  Indian  County, 
the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission,  the  Department  of  Interior 
Inspector  General  and  the  U.S.  Attorney  capitulated  their  primary,  and 
supposedly  exclusive,  jurisdiction  to  the  State  of  California  Department 
of  Dustice,  Division  of  Gambling  Control.  The  state  provided  the  affidavit 
which  was  used  as  a basis  for  the  search,  seized  the  items  and  gave  the 
tribal  leaders  receipts  for  the  search  on  state  forms.  City  and  County  law 
enforcement  agents  also  participated  in  the  raid  which  was  purportedly  an 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

It  seems  our  trustee,  the  United  States,  has  decided  that  though  secret 
joint  jurisdictional  agreements  with  the  states,  it  is  going  to  totally 
capitulate  their  exclusive  federal  jurisdiction  under  the  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act  to  state  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  the  process  the  state 
was  allowed  to  violate  with  impunity  the  provisions  of  the  Tribal-State 
Gaming  Compacts  requiring  that  tribal  representatives  must  be  allowed  to 
accompany  them  on  inspections  and  searches  pertaining  to  the  gaming 
operations  on  Indian  lands.  Any  subterfuge  of  this  requirement  under  the 
guise  of  assisting  federal  law  enforcement  under  some  joint  jurisdictional 
agreement,  to  which  the  tribes  are  not  a party,  should  not  be  acceptable. 
The  feds  had  jurisdiction  to  conduct  the  search  and  it  was  a violation  of 


IGRA  and  the  Tribal  State  Compact  for  them  to  allow  the  state  to  take  the 
lead  without  any  regard  to  the  requirements  the  state  agreed  to  in  the 
compact . 

Across  America  we  are  seeing  violations  of  civil  rights  across  the  board 
It  isn't  just  Native  Americans  who  are  in  jeopardy  of  being  unlawfully 
detained  and  unreasonably  searched.  If  we  tolerate  this  then  eventually 
all  of  us  can  anticipate  that  we  will  awaken  to  guns  and  police  dogs 
charging  into  our  children's  bedrooms  and  putting  our  children  through  the 
trauma  of  watching  parents  and  grandmother  cuffed  and  forced  to  sit  for 
hours  while  our  home  is  ransacked.  For  the  federal  government  to  allow 
state  law  enforcement  to  carry  out  such  a violent  search  for  "documents" 
in  this  fashion  is  inviting  disaster.  Eventually  someone  will  resist  and 
someone  will  be  killed. 

The  public,  and  our  United  States  Congress,  seems  to  be  of  the  mind  that 
the  government  is  only  going  after  bad  guys,  who  must  have  done  something 
wrong  or  they  wouldn't  be  in  trouble.  But,  it  doesn't  matter  if  a person 
is  guilty  or  not.  The  Bill  of  Rights  gives  us  certain  guarantees  from 
things  like  unlawful  arrest,  unlawful  detention,  "unreasonable"  search  and 
seizure  and  it  also  gives  us  the  right  to  an  attorney,  etc.  At  Coyote 
Valley  on  May  25,  2004,  most  of  these  rights  went  by  the  wayside  in  this 
state  law  enforcement  led  search  for  "documents".  Not  a search  for  drugs 
or  weapons  mind  you,  but  harmless  documents.  You  want  to  be  concerned 
about  the  searches  and  interrogations  that  are  going  on  in  Iraq.  Look 
closer  to  home  my  relatives. 

In  the  words  of  Reverend  Martin  Niemoller,  "First  they  came  for 
communists,  and  I didn't  speak  up,  because  I wasn't  a communist.  Then  they 
came  for  lews,  and  I didn't  speak  up,  because  I wasn't  a lew.  Then  they 
came  for  Catholics,  and  I didn't  speak  up  because  I was  a Protestant.  Then 
they  came  for  me  and  by  that  time  there  was  no  one  left  to  speak  up  for 
me. " 

If  we  all  stay  silent  when  we  witness  the  violation  of  someone's  rights, 
who  do  we  think  will  be  there  when  our  own  rights  are  violated?  Right  now, 
Indian  country  is  witnessing  the  violation  of  personal  rights,  as  well  as 
the  violation  of  tribal  sovereignty,  by  federal,  state  and  local 
governments.  It  may  not  be  happening  to  you  or  to  me,  it  may  not  be 
happening  to  my  tribe  or  your  tribe,  but  it  is  happening.  Flow  long  are  we 
going  to  stand  idle  as  silent  witnesses  doing  nothing?  Flow  long  will  our 
senators  and  congressman  stand  by  while  the  confrontations  build?  Until 
someone  dies?  I hope  not. 

Flarold  Monteau  is  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe  of  the 
Rocky  Boy  Indian  Reservation,  Box  Elder,  Mont.  Fie  is  also  a partner  at 
Monteau  & Pebbles,  LLP,  a national  law  firm  specializing  in  Indian  law, 
complex  governmental  negotiations,  business  transactions  in  Indian  country 
land  acquisition,  administrative  law  and  issues  relating  to  Indian  gaming. 
Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Indian  Vote  Could  Decide  Senate  Majority,  Presidential  Election 
Derry  Reynolds 
Indian  Country  Today 
Friday  18  Dune  2004 

It  is  still  early  for  the  2004  presidential  elections,  early  enough  that 
every  crystal  ball  is  bound  to  be  cloudy. 

Even  so,  this  much  can  be  said  with  certainty:  events  have  fallen  out  in 
such  a way  as  to  position  the  Indian  vote  for  decisive  influence  on  Nov.  2 


In  fact,  the  Native  vote  has  never  been  so  crucial  to  the  prospects  of  a 
president,  nor  to  the  majority  party  in  the  Senate. 

This  is  due  to  two  factors:  a polarization  in  American  politics  that  has 
led  each  presidential  candidate  to  concede  the  electoral  vote  in  about  30 
states  to  his  rival,  as  a foregone  conclusion;  and  an  anticipated  tight 
election  in  which  the  winner,  as  in  2000,  may  be  crowned  by  only  a handful 
of  electoral  votes. 

Those  votes  will  come  from  16  or  17  so-called  "battleground  states," 
states  that  were  decided  by  6 percent  of  the  vote  or  less  in  2000. 

(Another  three  or  four  states,  namely  Colorado,  Delaware,  Louisiana  and 
perhaps  New  Jersey,  lean  Republican  or  Democrat  now,  but  could  become 
battleground  states  if  the  other  party  focuses  resources  on  putting  them 
into  play.) 

Among  the  current  battleground  states,  where  the  candidates  are 
concentrating  a majority  of  their  time  and  money,  Indian  people  hold  the 
"swing  vote"  - the  key  few  percentage  points  of  total  popular  votes  that 
could  swing  electoral  votes  whichever  way  they  are  cast  - in  a handful  of 
them. 

Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Michigan  - in  each  of  these,  the  presidential  race  is  expected  to  be 
exceedingly  close,  as  they  were  in  2004  with  Bush  taking  the  electoral 
votes  of  Arizona  and  Nevada  by  5 and  4 percent  respectively,  and 
Democratic  candidate  A1  Gore  landing  the  others.  New  Mexico,  Oregon  and 
Wisconsin  by  less  than  1 percent,  Minnesota  by  2 percent,  Washington  by  4 
percent  and  Michigan  by  5. 

And  in  each,  the  Native  population  is  positioned  to  provide  the  few 
percentage  points  of  the  total  popular  vote  that  would  deliver  electoral 
votes  to  the  victor. 

In  several  of  these  states  and  South  Dakota  as  well.  Senate  races  will 
also  be  close-run.  South  Dakota  provided  a presage  of  that  scenario  on 
Dune  1.  Stephanie  Herseth,  a Democrat,  defeated  Republican  Larry  Diedrich 
in  a special  election  to  fill  the  seat  of  William  Danklow,  forced  to 
resign  from  the  House  of  Representatives  following  his  conviction  for 
felony  manslaughter  in  a traffic  death.  Herseth' s margin  of  victory  was  2, 
981  votes  out  of  261,773,  or  51  percent  to  49.  Indian  voters  cast  ballots 
in  record  numbers,  more  than  doubling  their  turnout  in  several  Indian- 
populous  counties  that  include  the  Rosebud,  Pine  Ridge,  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  and  Standing  Rock  reservations.  The  Indian  vote  is  widely  credited 
with  delivering  a Senate  seat  to  Democrat  Tim  Johnson,  by  only  524  ballots, 
in  2002,  and  both  parties  said  it  delivered  again  on  June  1. 

Tom  Davis,  a Virginia  Republican  in  the  House,  said  that  without  the 
Indian  vote,  the  Republican  candidate  would  have  prevailed.  Tom  Daschle, 
Democratic  Minority  Leader  in  the  Senate,  called  the  special  election  "yet 
another  race  where  the  Native  vote  made  the  difference." 

Herseth  will  fill  the  remainder  of  Janklow's  term  before  facing  the 
voters  again  for  a full  term  in  November.  In  the  meantime,  she  becomes  the 
205th  Democrat  in  the  House,  joining  228  Republicans  and  one  Independent. 

The  Senate  is  still  more  closely  divided,  with  51  Republicans,  48 
Democrats  and  one  Independent. 

Though  the  presidential  race  will  be  the  focus  of  the  Nov.  4 elections, 
the  House  and  Senate  contests  are  no  less  important.  In  both  chambers,  the 
majority  party  dominates  committee  structure,  deciding  which  bills  come  up 
for  a vote  and  which  are  tabled,  which  "riders"  get  a hearing  and  which  do 
not.  In  addition,  the  more  votes  a minority  party  can  count  on,  the  more 
likely  it  will  be  to  keep  majority  bills  from  coming  to  a vote  through 
parliamentary  maneuvers  such  as  the  filibuster,  or  deliberately  prolonged 
debate.  As  the  current  108th  Congress  so  far  proves  on  several  counts, 
even  the  fate  legislation  favored  by  a sitting  president,  in  a Congress 
his  party  controls,  may  come  to  depend  on  good  will  from  the  minority 
party. 

The  unprecedented  potential  impact  of  the  Indian  vote  in  2004  can  be 
reckoned  from  the  simple  fact  that  in  some  states,  Indian  voters  can  swing 
the  vote  for  both  the  presidency  - and  the  majority  party  in  the  Senate. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  is  spearheading  efforts  to 
turn  out  more  Indian  voters  in  2004  than  ever  before.  NCAI  takes  note  of 


the  following  figures: 

- In  Alaska,  Alaska  Natives  make  up  16  percent  of  eligible  voters.  Lisa 
Murkowski,  a Republican  appointed  to  fill  the  Senate  seat  of  her  father, 
Frank  Murkowski,  after  he  became  the  state's  governor,  is  up  for 
re-election . 

- In  Arizona,  almost  300,000  Indians  make  up  5.7  percent  of  the  state's 
population . 

- In  Colorado,  Indians  make  up  1.5  percent  of  the  population.  With 
Republican  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  retiring,  one  Senate  seat  is  open. 

- In  Michigan,  Indians  make  up  1.3  percent  of  the  state's  population;  in 
Minnesota,  1.6  percent. 

- In  Nevada,  where  Republican  Sen.  Harry  Reid  is  up  for  re-election,  the 
Indian  percentage  of  the  population  is  2.1. 

- In  New  Mexico,  Indians  are  10.5  percent  of  the  population. 

- In  North  Dakota,  where  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  a Democrat,  is  up  for  re- 
election,  Indians  are  5.5  percent  of  the  population. 

- In  Oklahoma,  where  Republican  Sen.  Don  Nickles  is  up  for  re-election. 
Native  people  make  up  8 percent  of  the  total  population. 

- In  Oregon,  where  Democratic  Sen.  Ron  Wyden  is  up  for  re-election, 

Indians  make  up  2.5  percent  of  the  state  population. 

- In  South  Dakota,  9 percent  of  the  state  population  is  Indian.  Sen.  Tom 
Daschle,  the  Democratic  Minority  Leader,  is  up  for  re-election.  As 
mentioned  above.  Democratic  Rep.  Stephanie  Herseth,  winner  of  a special 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives  Dune  1,  will  face  the  voters 
again  in  November. 

- In  Utah,  where  Republican  Sen.  Robert  Bennett  is  up  for  re-election, 
Indians  make  up  1.8  percent  of  the  population. 

- In  Washington,  where  Democratic  Sen.  Patty  Murray  is  up  for  re-election, 
Indians  are  2.7  percent  of  the  state's  population. 

- In  Wisconsin,  where  Democratic  Sen.  Russ  Feingold  is  up  for  re-election, 
Indians  make  up  1.3  percent  of  the  population. 

Of  course,  none  of  these  races  will  be  decided  on  Indian  issues  alone. 

In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  Hispanic  vote  will  play  a large  role.  In 
Nevada,  President  Bush's  decision  to  make  Yucca  Mountain,  northwest  of  Las 
Vegas,  the  national  nuclear  waste  dump  is  not  expected  to  play  well  with 
the  state's  Republican-leaning  electorate.  In  the  industrial  economy 
enclaves  of  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  jobs  are  said  to  be  the 
major  issue,  but  President  Bush's  approval  rating  is  declining  almost 
commensurate  with  a resurgent  job  market.  In  Oregon  and  Washington, 

Democratic  challenger  Dohn  Kerry  is  expected  to  benefit  from  the  coastal 
states'  environmental  concerns.  And  throughout  the  battleground  states, 
recent  polls  have  found  Arab  citizens  abandoning  Bush. 

But  the  closer  the  2004  elections  become,  the  more  prominently  loom 
Indian  people  as  holders  of  a decisive  swing  vote.  If  there  is  one  issue 
that  unites  all  Indian  voters  as  they  weigh  the  different  candidates,  NCAI 
has  suggested  it:  "We  will  not  support  candidates  who  do  not  support  our 
sovereignty. " 
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Dohnson  promises  'meaningful'  investigation  of  OST 
Dune  21,  2004 

A wide-ranging  investigation  of  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  is  moving 
forward.  Sen.  Tim  Dohnson  (D-South  Dakota)  said  last  week. 

Dohnson  asked  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  to  look  into  the 


"entire  management  and  administrative  system"  of  the  agency  Congress 
created  to  address  failures  in  trust  mismanagement.  He  made  the  request  in 
a May  3 letter. 

During  a conference  call  last  Thursday,  Johnson  said  the  GAO  has 
accepted  the  request  and  will  be  providing  a briefing  to  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  he  is  a member.  To  make  the  investigation  more 
manageable,  it  is  being  broken  into  separate  areas,  including  financial 
management,  information  technology  and  staffing,  he  said. 

"It's  our  hope  that  by  breaking  up  our  request  into  some  smaller 
packages,  - with  a greater  focus  on  specific  issues  - that  we  can  get  a 
more  meaningful  investigation  by  the  GAO,"  Johnson  said. 

The  investigation  centers  on  a number  of  concerns  tribal  leaders  have 
raised  in  recent  years  as  OST  has  expanded  its  mission  from  one  designed 
to  oversee  trust  reform  efforts  at  the  Interior  Department  to  one 
implementing  most  major  fixes.  Under  Bush  administration,  the  agency's 
budget  has  dramatically  increased  while  funds  for  other  Indian  programs 
are  being  cut  or  flat-lined. 

Congress  has  responded,  in  part,  by  restricting  OST's  growth.  Just  last 
week,  the  House  passed  an  Interior  appropriations  bill  that  strips  money 
from  OST  and  funnels  it  to  Indian  schools  and  hospitals  instead. 

Special  Trustee  Ross  Swimmer,  a Bush  administration  appointee,  has 
contested  the  characterization  that  his  office  is  becoming  a major 
bureaucracy.  In  response  to  complaints  aired  by  tribes  at  a Senate  hearing 
in  March,  he  said  that  most  of  the  money  going  into  OST  is  being  used  for 
historical  accounting  projects. 

But  even  that  pot  of  funds  is  being  viewed  with  skepticism.  The  bill 
that  passed  the  House  last  week  cuts  the  Bush  administration's  historical 
accounting  request  by  $51.4  million.  Funding  for  the  Office  of  Historical 
Trust  Accounting  is  capped  at  $58  million  in  the  bill. 

In  his  letter  to  GAO,  Johnson  questioned  why  OST  keeps  receiving  more 
money  despite  having  "carryover"  funds  every  year.  He  said  the  agency's 
management  of  its  funds  "gives  rise  to  suspicious  activity  of  impropriety. 

Independent  audits  also  outline  discrepancies  in  the  way  OST  handles  $3. 
1 billion  in  Indian  trust  funds.  One  audit  showed  that  OST  is  holding  back 
at  least  $121  million,  up  from  $62  million  previously  reported,  from 
individual  Indians. 

Congress  created  OST  in  1994  to  provide  oversight  of  the  BIA's  trust 
management  duties.  The  agency  stumbled  in  its  first  few  years  under  the 
Clinton  administration  - former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt 
initially  refused  to  fund  the  office  and  the  first  Special  Trustee 
resigned  in  a dispute  with  Babbitt. 

During  the  Bush  administration,  the  agency  has  seen  unprecedented  growth 
and  has  slowly  taken  over  programs  formerly  managed  by  BIA,  including  cash 
management,  appraisals,  probate  and  accounting.  Tribal  leaders  and  some 
lawmakers  say  this  expansion  violates  the  intent  of  Congress  in  creating 
the  office. 
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Nez  Perce  upset  over  plan  for  hatchery 
June  15th,  2004 

By  Anna  King  Herald  staff  writer 

State  officials  agreed  Monday  to  release  200,000  young  salmon  from  Lyons 
Ferry  Hatchery  in  June  after  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  threatened  legal  action. 


The  fall  Chinook  were  being  fed  heavily  so  they  would  grow  rapidly 
before  their  release  in  early  summer.  But  tribal  officials  allege  the 
state  cut  back  the  feed  about  three  weeks  ago  in  a plan  to  make  the  fish 
grow  more  slowly  and  release  them  next  spring  instead. 

The  tribe  said  holding  the  fish  back  until  next  year  would  violate  a 
2003  management  agreement  that  called  for  the  200,000  fish  to  be  released 
before  they  were  a year  old,  and  for  450,000  more  fish  to  be  released  as 
yearlings  next  year. 

Tribal  officials  said  it's  critical  to  release  the  younger  fish  so 
hatcheries  can  mimic  the  natural  river  systems  as  closely  as  possible. 

Deff  Koenings,  director  of  the  state  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
said  in  a letter  to  the  tribe  that  was  released  late  Monday  that  holding 
the  young  fish  back  was  intended  to  bolster  salmon  numbers  that  will  be 
taxed  by  reduced  summer  spill  over  the  dams  in  late  Duly  and  August. 

Koenings  said  releasing  the  fish  when  they  are  older  would  increase 
their  chances  of  surviving  to  adulthood. 

State  officials  agreed  last  week  to  reduce  the  amount  of  water  spilled 
over  the  dams  during  the  summer  months,  when  fish  migration  slows,  so  the 
water  can  be  used  instead  to  generate  power. 

The  spill  program  had  been  intended  to  help  young  fish  get  downstream, 
but  regional  power  officials  have  argued  it  benefits  few  fish  and  costs 
the  region  millions  of  dollars  in  lost  power  sales. 

David  Cummings,  attorney  for  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  said  the  tribe  only 
had  learned  of  the  new  plan  for  the  200,000  fish  last  week. 

Becky  Ashe,  a fishery  coordinator  for  the  Nez  Perce,  said  trying  to 
manage  the  juvenile  salmon  in  a different  way  midway  through  their  life 
cycle  would  be  dangerous. 

"Washington  state  has  been  starving  these  fish  to  slow  their  growth 
down,"  she  said.  "That's  not  healthy  for  the  fish." 

In  his  letter  to  the  tribe,  Koenings  said  he  had  ordered  full  feeding  to 
resume  immediately. 

State  officials  said  the  exact  date  in  Dune  when  the  fish  will  be 
released  still  is  unclear. 

"We  want  to  release  the  fish  when  the  release  conditions  are  best,  but 
also  want  the  fish  on  more  feed  than  they  are  now,"  said  Ross  Fuller,  fish 
management  division  manager  for  the  state  agency. 

Tribal  officials,  however,  said  the  fish  should  be  released  now,  when 
recent  rains  and  cool  weather  will  help  them  survive. 

"We  believe  the  conditions  are  optimal  right  now  to  release  those  fish," 
said  Charles  Hudson,  spokesman  for  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish 
Commission . 

Other  strategies  to  reduce  the  effects  of  the  lost  summer  spill,  like 
stabilizing  water  flows  in  the  Hanford  Reach,  also  are  under  attack  by  the 
tribe,  who  wants  the  summer  spill  to  continue,  Hudson  said. 

He  said  the  tribe  hasn't  seen  meaningful  improvements  on  the  Reach  this 
year  and  doesn't  feel  it  should  be  considered  a viable  replacement  for  the 
lost  water. 
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Tribal  elder  keeps  salmon  ceremony  going  strong 
By  Karen  McCowan 
The  Register-Guard 
Dune  20,  2004 

RUCH  - "Grandma  Aggie"  is  in  her  element:  a meadow  along  the  Applegate 


River  where  her  ancestors  once  lived,  presiding  over  a rite  once  common 
among  Western  Oregon  Indian  tribes. 

At  79,  Agnes  Pilgrim  still  leads  the  annual  sacred  salmon  ceremony  she 
helped  revive  a decade  ago.  An  honored  elder  with  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  Siletz,  she  normally  uses  a motorized  wheelchair  because  of  a herniated 
disc  and  an  atrophied  foot.  But  she  is  so  energized  by  this  event  and  this 
place  that  she  gets  around  here  with  only  a cane. 

Rising  at  dawn,  she  hollers  a wake-up  call  to  summon  sleepy  campers  to  a 
sunrise  prayer  circle.  Pointing  with  her  crooked  cane,  she  directs  details 
of  a 200-person  feast,  down  to  making  sure  there  are  clean  white 
tablecloths  and  vases  of  flowers.  Raising  her  hand  and  chanting  a prayer, 
she  waves  a smoldering  braid  of  sweet-grass  over  ceremonial  utensils. 

As  granddaughter  Tonya  Nevarez  Rilatos  watches  closely.  Pilgrim  blesses 
the  freshly  spaded  fire  pit,  the  obsidian  blade  to  cut  the  fish,  the 
sharpened  redwood  stakes  used  to  bake  it. 

Later,  as  the  first  cooked  salmon  comes  off  the  fire.  Pilgrim  slices  a 
bite  for  each  of  the  participants,  who  return  the  bone  and  skin  to  her. 
Drums  thump  as  four  young  men  emerge  from  a sweat  lodge,  skin  flushed  by 
the  heat  of  the  purification  rite.  Each  holds  cedar  boughs  to  wrap  up  the 
bone  and  skin  offering.  As  they  run  to  the  frigid  river  to  dive  in  and 
leave  their  bundles  on  the  bottom,  the  women  dance  in  a circle. 

"We  bless  the  female  salmon,"  Pilgrim  prays,  "for  her  long,  dangerous 
journey  up  the  river  to  spawn,  still  nurturing  as  she  dies." 

Sharing  traditional  values 

Pilgrim  has  a passion  for  this  ceremony  once  conducted  here  by  her 
forebears.  She  sees  its  values  as  crucial  for  today's  tribal  descendants  - 
and  all  whose  future  depends  on  respect  for  the  interdependence  of  species. 

"This  is  beautiful  ground,"  she  says.  "This  spot  was  occupied  by  the 
First  Nation  People  of  the  Takelma  for  over  20,000  years.  Our  people  have 
a legend  that  salmon  were  people  like  us,  who  lived  in  beautiful  cities 
below  the  ocean  floor  and  chose  to  come  back  every  year  in  the  form  of 
salmon  to  feed  us." 

The  ceremony  acknowledges  that  sacrifice  - and  humans'  duty  to  ensure 
the  survival  of  salmon  in  return. 

"I  teach  reciprocity,"  Pilgrim  says.  "Our  people  used  to  do  things  in 
moderation.  They  loved  the  salmon,  so  didn't  fish  them  out.  We've  gotten 
away  from  that.  We've  made  garbage  dumps  of  our  rivers  and  streams." 

Salmon  were  important  to  the  survival  of  dozens  of  Northwest  tribes, 
including  the  Kalapuya  who  lived  in  the  Eugene-Springfield  area.  More  than 
two  dozen  bands  formed  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz,  and  many  of 
their  descendants  conduct  salmon  ceremonies,  says  Selene  Rilatos,  the 
tribes'  cultural  activities  coordinator. 

"The  salmon  is  held  very  sacred  to  the  native  people,"  she  says. 

But  she  knows  of  no  other  ceremony  that  is  open  to  the  public.  Pilgrim, 
in  fact,  has  been  criticized  for  including  non-Indians,  as  she  did  at  last 
weekend's  11th  annual  ceremony  just  below  Applegate  Dam,  south  of  Grants 
Pass. 

"One  woman  said  to  me,  'If  this  is  a sacred  ceremony,  why  are  all  these 
people  here?'  " she  recounts.  "I  said,  'Because  everyone  eats  salmon 
nowadays,  so  we  need  to  teach  everyone  to  give  back. ’ " 

Salmon  matriarch 

Pilgrim  is  affectionately  known  as  "Grandma  Aggie"  - not  only  to  her  18 
grandchildren  and  26  great-grandchildren  - but  to  dozens  of  regulars  who 
make  up  her  salmon  celebration  "family." 

Her  role  as  matriarch  is  evident  around  the  campfire  the  night  before 
the  ceremony.  Her  sharp  eyes  notice  a new  arrival,  a mother  with  a young 
child,  behind  the  fire-lit  circle. 

"Give  her  a chair  with  that  baby,  Shay,"  Pilgrim  directs  her  grandson. 
"Move  it  up  to  the  fire  - she  looks  cold." 

Though  clearly  in  charge  of  the  ceremony.  Pilgrim  makes  a point  of 
involving  others  to  ensure  it  will  survive  her. 

Son  Keith  Taylor,  a Eureka,  Calif.,  attorney,  assists  his  mother  in 
slicing  the  $1,060  worth  of  salmon  donated  for  the  ceremony  by  the  Siletz 


tribes'  Chinook  Winds  Casino. 

As  eager  young  people  thread  each  3-inch  filet  onto  a redwood  stake. 
Pilgrim  reminds  them  how  to  do  so  - "belly  meat  up,  so  the  oil  runs  down," 
and  shows  them  how  to  slip  the  sharpened  stake  just  between  skin  and  meat. 

"What  if  I died  tomorrow?"  she  asks  her  apprentices  at  one  point.  "Could 
you  guys  go  ahead  and  do  this  without  me?  Sure  you  could!" 

Rilatos,  37,  says  her  grandmother  has  long  trained  family  members  to 
become  leaders  one  day. 

"When  I was  little,  she'd  have  us  walk  across  the  room  with  Webster's 
dictionary  on  our  heads,"  Rilatos  recalls.  "She  said,  'Oppression  is  still 
alive  and  well,  and  you  will  face  prejudice,  but  stand  up  strong  and  tall, 
and  never  be  ashamed  of  who  you  are.'  " 

Latecomer  to  tradition 

There  was  a time,  however,  when  this  ceremony  would  have  felt  as  foreign 
to  Pilgrim  as  it  still  does  to  most  Oregonians  today. 

Yes,  her  great-grandfather  was  chief  when  the  Army  marched  his  Takelma 
tribe  150  miles  north  to  the  Siletz  reservation. 

Yes,  her  grandfather,  lack  Harney,  was  the  first  elected  chief  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz. 

But  by  1924,  when  she  was  born  on  the  Lincoln  County  reservation,  her 
family  no  longer  celebrated  a formal  salmon  ceremony.  The  ranks,  languages 
and  practices  of  individual  tribes  had  been  decimated  by  disease, 
intermarriage  and  schools  bent  on  assimilating  Indian  students  into  white 
culture. 

And  so,  after  graduating  from  Taft  High  School,  Pilgrim  embraced  a more 
urban  life.  She  worked  as  a nurse  in  Portland  and  Vancouver.  She  married 
and  raised  six  children. 

But  something  about  Southern  Oregon  felt  like  home.  At  52,  she  moved  to 
Grants  Pass  and  enrolled  at  Ashland's  Southern  Oregon  University.  Studying 
local  tribal  culture  while  earning  a degree  in  psychology  and  American 
Indian  history,  she  learned  something  shocking. 

"A  lot  of  people  around  here  thought  all  the  Takelma  people  were  gone," 
she  says. 

With  her  late  husband.  Grant  Pilgrim,  a member  of  Northern  California's 
Yurok  tribe,  she  set  out  to  resurrect  her  heritage.  She  has  since  traveled 
all  over  the  world  as  an  expert  on  traditional  culture  and 
environmentalism.  In  2002,  she  was  Southern  Oregon's  alumna  of  the  year 
for  her  work  reviving  traditional  ways.  With  Northern  California  resident 
Dennis  Martinez,  an  O'odham  tribal  member,  the  Pilgrims  created  the 
Takelma  Intertribal  Project.  The  goal  was  to  teach  native  ways  of  managing 
forests  and  streams.  They  set  out  to  find  a natural  setting  where  they 
could  do  it. 

"Keep  it  up" 

When  the  three  found  this  meadow  on  public  land  just  below  Applegate  Dam, 
Aggie  Pilgrim  immediately  recognized  its  suitability.  She  tells  and 
retells  a story  that  seems  to  confirm  the  power  of  the  first  revived 
salmon  ceremony  here  in  1994. 

"A  guy  from  Fish  & Wildlife  came  to  me  the  next  spring  and  said,  'We 
don't  know  what  you've  done,  Aggie,  but  keep  it  up  - there's  more  fish  in 
that  river  than  ever  before!'  " she  remembers  with  relish. 

Charles  Fustish,  the  current  state  salmon  enhancement  biologist  for  the 
area,  has  no  idea  who  might  have  made  the  remark.  But  department  fish 
counts  back  it  up,  he  says. 

The  1995  spring  Chinook  numbers  at  nearby  Gold  Ray  Dam  set  a record  that 
still  stands:  81,845  salmon  passed  through  the  Applegate  that  year,  up 
from  14,000  in  1994.  Fish  runs  fluctuate  because  of  factors  ranging  from 
water  volume  and  temperature  to  previous  years'  commercial  fishing  limits. 

After  Grant  Pilgrim  died  in  1996,  Aggie  Pilgrim  assumed  sole  leadership 
of  the  salmon  festival. 

"For  years,  she  even  paid  for  it  herself,"  says  Patricia  Ciminelo,  a 
Grants  Pass  neighbor  who  volunteers  on  the  salmon  committee.  "A  few  years 
ago,  we  started  seeking  donations,  and  next  year  we  hope  to  get  a grant- 
writing committee  going." 


As  the  feast  winds  down.  Pilgrim  moves  among  the  tables  in  her  tribal 
regalia,  greeting  old  friends  and  meeting  newcomers. 

What  would  her  grandparents  and  great-grandparents  have  thought  of  such 
a gathering  here? 

"I  wish  they  could  have  seen  it,"  she  says,  surveying  the  crowd.  "They 
would  have  been  so  proud.  But  they  know.  They  know." 

CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OF  SILETZ 

- Who:  27  bands  originally  ranging  from  Northern  California  to  southern 
Washington 

- Reservation:  3,666  acres  in  Lincoln  County 

- Federal  recognition:  Terminated  in  1955;  restored  in  1977 

- Members:  3,399  Administration:  Tribal  headquarters  in  Siletz;  satellite 
offices  in  Eugene,  Salem  and  Portland 
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Complaints  prompt  probe  into  BIA  education 
Dune  17,  2004 

Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colorado)  announced  on  Wednesday  that  he 
has  requested  an  investigation  into  allegations  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  reorganization  is  hurting  the  education  of  Indian  children. 

At  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  (NCLB),  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  said  he  has  received 
numerous  complaints  about  the  reorganization  process.  The  list  included 
forced  retirements,  unfair  firings,  nepotism,  mismanagement  of  funds, 
ethics  violations  and  civil  rights  violations. 

"We  have  no  way  of  knowing,  in  the  committee,  if  these  accusations  have 
any  merit  or  not  and  maybe  they  don't.  Maybe  some  are  just  disgruntled 
employees,"  Campbell  said.  "But  I don't  take  them  lightly." 

Campbell  noted  that  he  spoke  with  Aurene  Martin,  the  BIA's  principal 
deputy  assistant  secretary  with  direct  authority  over  Indian  education, 
when  he  first  heard  about  the  problems.  "She  assured  me  that  she  would 
look  into  it  but  we're  still  getting  complaints,"  he  recalled. 

After  discussing  the  issue  with  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Flawaii),  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Campbell  said  both  agreed  that  a General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  investigation  is  needed.  "Anything  that  hurts  our 
Indian  children  and  prevents  them  from  being  [in]  a safe  and  healthy 
education  environment  is  a great  distress  to  both  of  us,"  he  said. 

Campbell,  who  is  retiring  this  year,  said  the  probe  would  focus  on 
whether  the  reorganization  process  has  been  "objective,  fair  and  impartial. 
."  Fie  didn't  offer  a timeline  for  the  release  of  a report. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  who  attended  the  hearing  seemed 
surprised  by  the  announcement.  Theresa  Rosier,  counselor  to  the  assistant 
secretary  and  a close  associate  of  Martin,  and  Ed  Parisian,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs,  testified  before  the  committee. 

As  part  of  the  Bush  administration's  reorganization  of  the  BIA,  OIEP 
reports  to  the  principal  deputy  assistant  secretary  rather  than  the 
assistant  secretary,  a post  requiring  Senate  confirmation.  Although  tribal 
leaders  questioned  whether  this  change  complied  with  NCLB,  administration 
officials  said  there  would  be  no  difference. 

In  recent  months,  OIEP  has  been  the  target  of  internal  criticism.  Three 
reports  from  the  Department  of  Interior's  inspector  general  found  problems 
with  the  construction  of  new  schools,  a priority  of  the  Bush 
administration,  misuse  of  emergency  school  funds  and  background  checks  of 


employees  who  work  with  Indian  children. 

Rosier,  a political  appointee  who  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  said 
Martin  has  maintained  close  contact  with  the  inspector  general's  office 
and  is  implementing  recommendations  made  in  the  reports.  Two  were 
completed  while  Martin  was  acting  assistant  secretary  but  investigators 
said  BIA  was  slow  to  respond  even  after  given  extensions. 

The  third  report,  on  financial  mismanagement,  was  finished  shortly  after 
Dave  Anderson,  the  new  assistant  secretary,  took  office  in  February. 

Parisian,  who  became  director  of  OIEP  last  August,  said  he  has  sought  to 
impose  greater  accountability.  "I  came  in  stressing  accountability, 
particularly  financial  management,"  he  told  the  committee.  "We're  looking 
at  those  recommendations  and  implementing  the  recommendation  that  were  in 
the  report,  particularly  the  contingency  funds." 

The  report  found  that  the  contingency  money  was  used  for  non-emergency 
purposes,  including  televisions,  bean  bag  chairs,  puppets,  furniture, 
computer  software,  retreats  for  staff  members  and  other  items  and  services. 

Rosier  sought  to  tie  the  problems  uncovered  by  the  report  to  Bill 
Mehojah,  the  former  director  of  OIEP  who  was  reassigned  as  part  of  the 
reorganization.  But  Parisian  was  deputy  director  of  the  office  from 
February  2002  up  until  his  promotion  and  served  as  an  "education  line 
officer"  --  the  equivalent  of  a regional  director  --  for  two  years  prior. 

Anderson  was  unable  to  testify  yesterday  due  to  a previously  scheduled 
personal  commitment.  Martin,  a former  committee  staff  member,  did  not 
appear  either. 
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Dudge  rules  Blumenthal  wrong  to  meet  with  BIA  in  March 
Associated  Press 
Dune  18,  2004 

BRIDGEPORT,  Conn.  - A federal  judge  has  chastised  Attorney  General 
Richard  Blumenthal  for  his  private  meeting  with  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  to  discuss  tribal  recognition  issues. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Peter  C.  Dorsey  Thursday  sided  with  the  Kent-based 
Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  in  a complaint  about  Attorney  General  Richard 
Blumenthal 's  March  meeting. 

Blumenthal  met  with  Gale  Norton  to  ask  for  a moratorium  on  future 
federal  recognition  decisions  while  investigating  the  actions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment. 

"Such  conduct,  at  the  very  least,  appears  improper  and  threatens  to 
subvert  the  integrity  of  the  appeal  process  itself.  Further,  it  permitted 
no  opportunity  to  the  tribe  to  counter  the  presentation  to  Secretary 
Norton,"  Dorsey  ruled. 

The  tribe  complained  the  meeting  violated  a court-arranged  agreement 
between  the  state  and  the  tribe  that  precludes  both  sides  from  meeting 
with  top  Indian  Affairs  officials  without  notification  to  each  other. 

Blumenthal  mailed  the  tribe  a letter  he  presented  to  Norton  on  the  day 
of  the  meeting  and  faxed  it  a day  later. 

Dudge  Dorsey  amended  the  court  order  to  include  the  words  "two  business 
days  prior"  before  notification. 

Blumenthal  issued  a statement  saying  the  sole  effect  of  the  decision  is 
to  clarify  that  two  days'  notice  is  required  prior  to  contact  with 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Information  from:  The  Day,  http://www.theday.com 
Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Associated  Press 
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Tribal  status  is  not  just  about  casinos 
By  Walter  Vickers 
Dune  18,  2004 

NEARLY  25  YEARS  have  passed  since  our  tribe,  the  Nipmuc  Nation,  began  the 
arduous  process  of  gaining  federal  recognition  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Back  then  I worked  at  Bay  State  Abrasives,  my  family  was  much 
younger,  and  our  tribe's  bid  for  federal  recognition  seemed  inevitable,  if 
not  imminent. 

Now  I am  retired,  and  much  of  my  time  is  spent  on  my  duties  as  chief  of 
the  Nipmuc  Nation.  My  daughters  are  married,  and  my  wife  and  I have  nine 
grandchildren  and  a great-grandchild.  Yet  there  still  is  no  decision  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  a dozen  deadlines  have  come  and  gone 
with  a decision  finally  expected  today. 

With  official  recognition,  we  will  be  able  to  focus  on  helping  our 
people  and  neighbors  build  and  sustain  better  lives.  What  concerns  us  is 
that  this  bid  has  somehow  become  totally  about  casino  gaming. 

Paying  attention  to  the  potential  gaming  aspect  of  federal  recognition 
is  legitimate.  The  two  casinos  in  Connecticut  are  tribe-based,  and  the 
attorney  general  in  that  state  is  practically  making  a public  career  out 
of  challenging  Native  American  tribes  in  their  recognition  efforts  because 
of  gaming.  While  gambling  in  earlier  years  had  a less  savory  image, 
casinos  have  long  since  been  transformed  into  entertainment  venues  with 
theater,  music,  and  entertainment  for  entire  families. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  a Native  American  casino  here  is 
controversial  given  the  fact  that  legalized  gambling  last  year  produced 
$750  million  in  local  aid  to  the  state's  351  cities  and  towns  thanks  to 
the  Massachusetts  State  Lottery. 

But  the  main  point  is  that  regardless  of  what  our  tribe  does  upon 
recognition,  it  will  never  be  all  about  gaming.  Are  we  looking  at 
developing  a gaming  destination  resort  if  we  win  recognition?  Yes,  but 
what  happens  much  more  quickly  for  us  is  that  we  become  eligible  as  a 
tribe  for  an  array  of  federal  programs  that  are  not  available  to  us 
without  recognition. 

We  would  have  access  to  agricultural  programs,  defense  contracts, 
educational  grants,  and  scholarships  and  housing  programs.  Recognition  is 
also  an  affirmation  from  the  US  government  that  our  people  have  rights 
that  were  denied  to  our  ancestors. 

To  understand  the  federal  recognition  process  and  the  benefits  it 
extends  requires  a deeper  understanding  of  tribal  history  and  the  legacy 
that  Native  Americans  endured  on  their  own  land. 

Our  tribe  was  no  different  and  in  many  cases  was  treated  more  harshly 
than  other  tribes  throughout  history.  Our  ancestors  were  marched  from 
their  lands  to  Deer  Island  by  the  Colonialists  in  the  winter  of  1675,  and 
internment  there  led  to  the  deaths  of  between  500  and  1,000  people.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  our  land  were  summarily  stolen  from  our  ancestors, 
leaving  our  tribe  with  3.5  acres  in  Grafton  (out  of  the  1.8  million 
original  acres)  where  we  maintain,  as  best  we  can,  a reservation  to  host 
tribal  activities,  powwows,  and  the  like. 

When  we  began  the  federal  recognition  process  in  1980,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  "Indian  gaming."  It  wasn't  until  eight  years  later  that  President 
Reagan  signed  legislation  that  allowed  Native  American  tribes  to  develop 
casinos  under  certain  conditions. 


But  to  become  recognized,  a tribe  must  satisfy  seven  extremely  demanding 
criteria,  beginning  with  the  requirement  that  the  tribe  has  been 
identified  as  an  American  Indian  entity  continuously  since  1900.  The 
criteria  regarding  genealogy,  community,  and  government  involvement  are 
even  more  difficult  to  satisfy,  and  relatively  few  tribes  succeed. 

Our  road  has  been  long  and  difficult.  While  we  have  had  to  endure 
obstructions  put  in  our  path  by  those  who  don't  even  live  in  our  state  or 
community,  we  have  been  fortunate  to  have  the  support  of  legions  of 
elected  officials  in  Massachusetts. 

Many  of  our  ancestors  have  gone  over  to  the  other  side  during  this 
journey,  but  we  are  a hopeful  people,  and  we  continue  to  witness  the  birth 
of  new  Nipmucs  into  our  community.  Regardless  of  the  federal  decision,  we 
know  who  we  are,  and  we  will  never  be  less  than  that. 

Walter  Vickers,  Chief  Natachaman,  is  chief  of  the 
Hassanamisco  Nipmuc  Nation  Tribe. 
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Nipmuc  Nation  denied: 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  rejects  tribal  recognition  petition 
By  Laura  Crimaldi  / News  Staff  Writer 
Dune  19,  2004 

SUTTON  - For  the  second  time  in  more  than  three  years,  the  federal 
government  yesterday  rejected  tribal  recognition  for  the  Grafton-based 
Nipmuc  Nation. 

The  decision  came  as  a stunning  blow  to  tribal  leaders  who  expected  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  end  its  refusal  to  recognize  the  tribe 
after  24  years. 

Flowever,  in  Connecticut  where  Nipmucs  have  ancestral  lands.  Attorney 
General  Richard  Blumenthal  applauded  the  decision  as  a "milestone  victory 
for  the  public  interest." 

For  now,  the  BIA's  decision  also  silences  questions  about  the  tribe's 
interest  in  developing  casino  gambling  operations. 

"We  are  extremely  disappointed  in  this  news,  but  that  does  not  change 
who  we  are.  We  are  Nipmuc  people.  We  are  Indian  people.  We  will  continue 
to  be  Indian  people.  We  are  confident  in  our  petition.  We  are  going  to 
continue  to  move  ahead,"  said  Tribal  Council  Chairwoman  Frances  Richardson 
Garnett  at  a press  conference  at  Nipmuc  Nation  headquarters . 

Though  optimistic  about  the  tribe's  chances  on  appeal,  Nipmuc  Nation 
Chief  Walter  Vickers  cited  the  death  of  hundreds  of  Nipmucs  because  of 
starvation  and  cold  during  King  Philip's  War  when  asked  by  a reporter 
about  fairness. 

"Our  people  were  marched  out  to  Deer  Island  - 1675.  I guess  that's 
when  we  started  getting  in  their  way,"  said  Vickers,  67,  of  Northborough . 

Aurene  Martin,  principal  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  the  federal 
Department  of  Interior,  notified  the  tribe  of  the  decision  shortly  after 
3 p.m. 

The  tribe  expects  to  receive  the  decision  in  the  mail  next  week,  said 
Christopher  P.  Sullivan,  an  attorney  who  represents  the  Indians. 

Sullivan  said  the  BIA  rejected  the  tribe  on  the  grounds  it  did  not  meet 
four  of  the  seven  criteria  for  federal  recognition:  political  influence; 
genealogy;  community  influence  and  history. 

Those  criteria  mandate  a tribe  maintain  political  influence  over  its 
members  from  historical  times  to  present  and  prove  it  is  made  up  of 
members  who  descend  from  a historical  Indian  tribe.  The  requirements  also 


call  for  proof  the  tribe  has  identified  as  American  Indian  since  1900  and 
comprises  a "distinct  community." 

Tribal  leaders  said  they  could  not  comment  on  the  specific  criteria 
because  they  have  not  seen  the  decision. 

"Why  should  we  be  the  only  people  who  have  to  prove  who  we  are?"  asked 
Vickers . 

During  a press  conference,  Blumenthal  hailed  the  decision  as  "right  on 
the  merits,"  saying  the  tribe  failed  to  meet  each  of  the  key  criteria  in 
recognition . 

"We  believe,  very  strongly,  that  an  appeal  will  be  rejected  if  one  is 
brought,"  he  said.  "We  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  fight  it  if  one  comes." 

A vocal  critic  of  the  tribal  recognition  process,  Blumenthal  went  on  the 
offensive,  calling  the  process  "broken"  and  in  need  of  repair. 

"There  is  such  powerful  and  compelling  evidence  for  reforming  the 
system,"  he  said.  "We  need  to  ensure  that  the  important  influence  of  money 
and  politics  are  countered  and  that  an  independent  agency  (is  created)  that 
is  impervious,  or  at  least  protected,  from  improper  influence." 

Once  the  BIA  files  its  decision  with  the  federal  register,  the  tribe  has 
90  days  to  initiate  the  appeal  process. 

If  the  tribe  is  approved,  it  would  be  eligible  for  grants  for  education, 
health,  business,  housing,  land,  employment  and  transportation. 

Under  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  of  1988,  federally  recognized 
Indian  tribes  have  the  right  to  develop  casino  gaming  operations  on  Indian 
land.  In  many  cases,  the  land  is  exempt  from  most  state  taxation  and 
regulation . 

The  tribe  is  backed  by  Minnesota-based  Lakes  Entertainment,  but  Sullivan 
refused  comment  when  asked  by  a reporter  if  the  Nipmucs  would  be  required 
to  repay  any  loans. 

The  Nipmuc  Nation  stepped  up  its  fight  for  federal  recognition  two  years 
ago  by  filing  800  pages  of  new  research  about  the  tribe  gathered  since 
1996. 

The  lengthy  response  came  after  the  Clinton  administration  approved 
preliminary  recognition  during  its  last  days  in  office.  That  decision  was 
quickly  overturned  by  the  incoming  Bush  administration  without  explanation. 
Laura  Crimaldi  can  be  reached  at  508-626-4416 
or  lcrimald@cnc.com. 
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Peabody  loses  another  round  in  Navajo  coal  lease  fight 
Dune  16,  2004 

The  world's  largest  coal  company  lost  another  round  to  the  Navajo  Nation 
on  Tuesday  when  a federal  appeals  court  tossed  its  lawsuit  against  the 
tribe . 

Peabody  Coal  has  battled  the  tribe  for  more  than  a decade  over  a 
controversial  coal  mining  lease  approved  during  the  Reagan  administration. 
The  agreement,  whose  royalty  rate  is  in  dispute,  has  spawned  several 
lawsuits,  including  one  that  went  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  latest  suit,  Peabody  sought  to  enforce  a settlement  reached 
through  an  arbitration  clause  in  the  lease.  The  settlement  left  intact  the 
lower-paying  royalty  rate  that  tribal  leaders  say  is  unfair. 

But  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  Peabody  lacked  standing  to 
bring  the  case.  In  a unanimous  decision,  a three-judge  panel  said  the 
company  has  not  raised  a "federal  question"  requiring  resolution  in  the 
federal  courts. 


The  problem,  Dudge  Richard  C.  Tallman  observed  in  the  14-page  ruling, 
was  that  the  settlement  was  not  approved  by  the  federal  government.  In 
contrast,  both  parties  agreed  that  any  arbitration  award  would  not  require 
involvement  by  the  Interior  Department. 

The  clause  came  back  to  bite  the  company  more  than  10  years  later. 
"Peabody  seeks  enforcement  of  the  arbitration  royalty  award,  not  the  lease, 
" Tallman  wrote,  "[y]et  the  final  arbitration  award  for  which  Peabody 
seeks  enforcement  was  not  federally  approved." 

The  decision  is  the  latest  in  a series  of  setbacks  Peabody  has  suffered 
in  the  courts.  More  than  once,  the  company  has  been  criticized  for  legal 
tactics  seen  as  attempts  to  avoid  liability  for  its  role  in  the 
controversy. 

Last  year,  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  dismissed  another  lawsuit 
Peabody  filed  to  force  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Hopi  Tribe  into 
arbitration.  During  oral  arguments,  the  judges  chastised  the  company's 
lawyer  for  trying  to  "double-talk"  them. 

The  Navajo  Nation  accuses  Peabody  of  conspiring  with  government 
officials  to  deny  the  tribe  a 20  percent  royalty  rate  on  its  coal  deposit 
in  northeastern  Arizona.  After  a Peabody  lobbyist  met  with  then-interior 
secretary  Donald  P.  Hodel  in  Dune  1985,  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
decision  in  favor  of  the  high  rate  was  suppressed  and  the  tribe  was  led 
back  into  negotiations. 

The  lobbyist,  Stanley  Hulett,  happened  to  be  a personal  friend  of  Hodel. 
Unaware  of  the  meeting,  the  tribe  --  facing  severe  economic  distress 
financial  pressure  --  accepted  a royalty  rate  of  12.5  percent. 

The  tribe  responded  with  a breach  of  trust  claim  against  the  federal 
government.  Through  the  course  of  this  litigation,  the  secret  meeting  come 
to  light  --  only  because  Peabody  made  public  its  internal  memos  outlining 
the  lobbying. 

The  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  ruled  last  year  that  the  laws 
the  tribe  cited  were  not  enough  to  hold  the  U.S.  liable.  But  a federal 
appeals  court  has  kept  the  suit  alive.  The  tribe  claims  damages  of  $600 
million,  the  amount  it  would  have  received  under  the  20  percent  royalty 
rate. 

Separately,  the  tribe  filed  a case  against  Peabody  under  the  Racketeer 
Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organizations  Act.  Under  the  law,  the  tribe  could 
be  awarded  up  to  three  times  the  amount  lost  in  the  coal  lease. 

The  RICO  case  is  moving  forward  in  a federal  court  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  judge  handling  the  case  once  threatened  to  hold  the  company  in 
contempt  for  filing  "frivolous"  motions  seen  as  mere  delay  tactics. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Chaco:  a gathering  place  for  the  Solstice 
By  Lillian  Kelly/The  Daily  Times 
Dune  21,  2004 

CHACO  CANYON  - As  the  sun  rose  over  the  rocks  of  Casa  Rinconada  Sunday, 
Andy  Garcia,  Sr.,  of  San  Duan  Pueblo,  sang  a prayer  in  his  native  Tewa 
tongue. 

"The  sun,  it  gives  life  to  everything.  It  gives  me  my  life.  I appreciate 
Father  Sun  for  giving  me  aid  and  strength,"  Garcia  later  explained.  In 
1968,  after  experiencing  a coma,  he  said  he  "sobered-up"  and  felt  he  was 
given  a second  chance  at  life.  So,  each  morning,  he  greets  the  sun  with  a 
prayer . 

"During  the  summer,  that's  the  beginning,  when  the  warm  months  start. 

The  changing  of  the  sun,  it's  a beginning,"  said  Garcia. 


Hundreds  of  people  gathered  at  Chaco  Culture  National  Historic  Park  to 
observe  the  Summer  Solstice,  the  longest  day  of  the  year.  The  Chacoan 
ruins  in  the  canyon  are  known  for  their  alignment  with  the  heavens. 

Garcia,  his  children  and  his  grandchildren  from  San  Duan  Pueblo,  about 
30  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  were  invited  to  sing  and  dance  in  an  open  area 
of  Pueblo  Bonito,  first  constructed  in  A.D.  850  and  considered  the  center 
of  the  Chacoan  world. 

"Our  ancestors  were  once  here.  My  grandfather  used  to  talk  about  this 
place.  Our  people  were  here.  Many  of  their  footprints  are  here.  This  is 
where  they  danced,  played,  worked,  weaved,  and  cooked,"  explained  Garcia. 

As  the  sun  approached  noon,  Garcia  and  his  son,  Andy  Garcia,  Hr., 
pounded  their  drums  and  sang  as  the  feet  of  five  dancers  pounded  the  dry 
earth . 

During  the  Zuni-Tewa  Deer  Dance,  three  young  women  wore  bright  colored 
shawls  of  the  traditional  female  Zuni  dress  as  two  young  men  wore  antler 
headdresses  that  are  the  Tewa  traditional  costume  for  deer.  Garcia's 
grandchildren,  he  explained,  are  born  of  both  groups,  and  this  dance 
incorporates  the  two  traditions. 

During  the  Buffalo  Dance,  which  Garcia  said  originated  with  the  Hopi, 
the  young  men  wore  white,  woolly  headdresses.  In  one  hand,  they  carried  a 
bow  and  arrow.  In  the  other,  they  shook  a black  rattle.  The  young  women 
wore  white,  long-sleeve  shirts  over  their  native  Tewa  "manta,"  or  black 
dresses.  In  their  hands,  they  shook  four  black  and  white  feathers,  held 
together  with  red  yarn. 

"We  honor  the  buffalo  for  the  same  reason  we  honor  the  deer.  Their  hide 
was  used  for  clothing,  shelter,  to  warm  our  people.  The  meat  was  used  to 
nourish  our  people,  to  go  on  with  life,"  said  Garcia. 

"What  we  share  here  is  the  breath  of  our  grandfathers.  We  dance  to  show 
the  ways,  so  we  will  no  forget,"  said  Garcia.  He  said  it  is  important  to 
pass  on  the  traditional  Puebloan  dances  to  his  grandchildren,  who  each 
started  learning  at  a young  age. 

"We  want  them  to  pass  on  this  beautiful  thing.  We  don't  want  these 
things  to  be  covered,  to  go  underground.  Our  ancestors  want  us  to  continue 
these  traditions,"  said  Garcia. 

The  Tewa  Dancers  from  the  North,  Garcia's  group,  is  the  fourth  native 
group  in  as  many  years  to  be  invited  to  Chaco  to  observe  the  solstice. 

"Every  year  we  invite  a different  pueblo  whose  ancestors  were  here  to 
come  here.  It's  an  emotional  thing  for  some  of  the  dancers  because  many  of 
them  have  not  visited  the  park  before.  Some  feel  the  presence  of  their 
ancestors.  It  rekindles  a connection  with  this  place,"  said  Russ  Bodnar, 
chief  of  interpretation  for  the  National  Park  Service  at  Chaco. 

"Today,  we  have  visitors  from  all  over  the  Four  Corners,  all  over  the 
country  and  world  travelers,  too,"  Bodnar  explained  of  the  crowd  of  more 
than  100  people  that  had  gathered  to  watch  the  midday  performance. 

Roselie  Wendt  drove  from  Albuquerque  after  hearing  about  the  event  from 
a friend. 

"I  couldn't  see  not  coming.  It's  such  a special  place  to  have  the 
Solstice.  I've  only  been  here  once  before,  but  each  time  I come  it's  a 
magical  experience,"  said  Wendt. 

Pueblo  Bonito  is  considered  the  canyon's  cultural  hub  and  an 
intersection  for  major  trading  routes,  as  well  as  a focal  point  for 
astronomy.  Bodnar  explained  that  a major  wall  at  Pueblo  Bonito  runs  east 
to  west  and  points  to  sunset  during  the  Summer  Solstice.  He  pointed  to  a 
large  wall  that  runs  from  north  to  south  and  said  it  points  to  the  North 
Star. 

"This  was  a cultural  center.  It  was  the  New  York  City  of  the  Southwest. 
It  has  such  a spiritual  quality  to  it,  and  it's  appreciated  as  a spiritual 
place,"  said  Wendt. 

"It's  a gathering  place  today,  just  like  1,000  years  ago.  It's  a 
reflection  of  what  Chaco  has  always  been:  a place  for  people  to  share, 
meet  acquaintances  and  learn  about  the  world,"  said  Bodnar. 

Lillian  Kelly:  lilliank@daily-times.com 
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NARF  and  Boulder  celebrate  sacred  sites 
By  CHRISTOPHER  GALLEGOS  Colorado  Daily  Staff 
Dune  22,  2004 

The  members  of  the  Lakota  tribe  stood  in  a circle  facing  a drum.  One 
member  came  forward  to  recite  an  opening  prayer  as  other  members  began  to 
beat  on  the  drum  and  chant  in  Lakota.  As  the  sun  attempted  to  poke  out 
from  behind  the  clouds  early  Monday  morning,  celebrants  of  the  summer 
solstice  joined  Native  Americans  to  welcome  a new  season,  many  with  smiles 
and  quiet  expressions  of  joy. 

The  smiles  originated  from  the  unspoken  bonds  that  brought  the 
celebrants,  some  curious  and  uninitiated,  others  old  and  experienced  in 
the  ritual,  to  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  building  at  the  corner  of 
15th  and  Broadway.  The  bonds,  simply  put,  were  the  desire  to  welcome 
nature  to  Boulder,  and  perhaps  preserve  it. 

One  of  the  new  faces  at  the  ceremony  was  Mary  Chavers  of  Boulder,  who 
came,  she  said,  "to  honor  the  spirit  of  the  land." 

Chavers  said  it  is  very  important  to  honor  all  the  people  before  her,  no 
matter  their  origin. 

"I  came  here  today  to  honor  that  shared  humanity,"  said  Chavers.  "To 
honor  the  mixed  tapestry  of  heritage." 

The  ceremony  lasted  a little  more  than  an  hour.  The  smell  of  incense  and 
the  sound  of  the  drum  resonated  between  the  buildings,  making  the 
grogginess  of  the  early  morning  seem  irrelevant. 

In  all,  about  30  people  attended  the  ceremony,  the  second  annual 
celebration  of  its  kind  in  Boulder. 

Following  the  prayer,  Ron  Ragona,  an  attorney  and  head  of  NARF's 
Development  House  Council  and  Division  of  Plan  Giving,  gave  an  emotional 
speech  about  the  history  of  the  fight  for  sacred  sites. 

Ragona,  of  the  Mattinicock  nation  in  New  York  State,  cited  numerous 
examples  of  where  American  Indians  have  fought  for  the  preservation  of 
religious  freedom.  He  mentioned  that  most  of  those  efforts  center  upon 
geographical  areas  - lakes,  mountains  and  land. 

"We  need  to  protect  this  land  if  we  are  to  survive,"  said  Ragona, 
speaking  about  small  interest  groups  destroying  the  nation's  natural 
habitats . 

"It's  up  to  all  of  us  to  protect  the  areas  and  to  protect  our  home  for 
our  children,"  Ragona  said. 

Ragona,  speaking  passionately  and  at  times  with  a hint  of  anger, 
stressed  the  lack  of  respect  for  treaties  with  American  Indians 
demonstrated  over  the  centuries  by  the  United  States  government.  He  also 
highlighted  the  strides  American  Indians  have  made  over  time  in  their 
quest  to  become  fully  recognized  and  respected.  Last,  he  stressed  the 
value  of  education  in  schools  and  for  people  in  general. 

A closing  song  by  Troy  Lynn  Yellow  Wood,  a Lakota,  followed  Ragona ' s 
speech.  She  sang  the  "Morning  Star  Song,"  a Lakota  prayer  that  gives 
thanks  to  the  universe  and  all  of  its  components.  The  prayer  was  a fitting 
end  to  the  ceremony,  which  happened  to  fall  upon  World  Peace  and  Prayer 
Day  - a United  Nations  sponsored  effort  to  help  create  a culture  of  peace 
and  non-violence  for  the  children  of  the  world. 

Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse,  19th  Generation  Keeper  of  the  Sacred  White 
Buffalo  Pipe  of  Peace,  began  this  journey  in  1994,  with  the  birth  a white 
buffalo  calf.  To  the  Lakota,  Dakota  and  Nakota,  the  birth  was  a sign  of 
the  return  of  the  White  Buffalo  Calf  Woman.  She  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  to  the  nations,  bringing  instruction  about  sacred  ceremonies  and 
how  to  live  in  balance  with  all  life. 


David  Ross,  one  of  the  participants  in  Monday's  ceremony,  said  he  came 
out  to  universally  "support  the  fight  to  maintain  all  of  the  different 
prayer  sites." 

Ross  cited  an  incident  at  Bear  Butte  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
in  which  the  city  of  Sturgis  wanted  to  build  a shooting  range  near  the 
mountain.  The  Lakotas  prevented  the  site  from  being  built  and  won  the 
right  to  perform  a religious  ritual  called  "hamblecha"  - a vision  quest  - 
there.  The  tribe  is  now  granted  privacy  during  certain  times  of  the  day 
without  having  the  overwhelming  feeling  of  being  watched  or  gawked  at  by 
tourists,  he  said. 

Vickie  Leigh  Krudwig,  a children's  author  and  author  of  "Searching  for 
Chipeta:  The  Story  of  a Ute  and  Her  People,"  came  out  Monday  morning 
because  she  "had  to  come." 

"My  biggest  fear  is  that  kids  will  grow  up  not  knowing  the  history," 
said  Krudwig  of  why  her  novel  on  the  Ute  people  is  important.  "If  you 
don't  have  a history,  you  don't  have  a future." 

Theresa  Halsey,  a Lakota  from  South  Dakota  and  radio  personality  at  KGNU 
in  Boulder,  came  to  the  celebration  to  pray. 

"I  love  to  pray  for  the  earth,  especially  on  this  national  day  of  prayer 
" said  Halsey.  "We  need  to  preserve  the  earth  for  the  next  seven 
generations;  we  need  to  recognize  the  future  to  come  as  well  as  the  past 
generations . " 

The  number  seven,  to  many  American  Indians,  is  sacred.  Many  link  the 
saying  of  "seven  generations"  to  Red  Cloud,  the  legendary  19th  century 
Lakota  leader  who  explained  the  belief  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
federal  government.  He  used  it  to  sanctify  the  importance  of  the  security 
granted  to  his  people  into  their  future  - for  at  least  seven  generations. 

Many  of  the  organizers  thought  the  ceremony  a success,  regardless  of  the 
motivation  of  the  attendees  for  being  there.  Monday's  ceremony  was  one  of 
eight  ceremonies  across  the  nation  celebrating  the  summer  solstice  over  a 
two-day  period.  Other  cities  include  - Washington,  D.C.;  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico;  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico; 
Pit  River  Country,  California;  Snoqualmie  Falls,  Washington  and  Mount  Fuji 
Dapan . 

Ragona  believes  that  continued  education  and  preservation  of  native 
culture  and  sacred  sites  are  keys  to  helping  others  understand  the 
differences  and  similarities  between  cultures. 

"Educate  yourselves,"  he  said.  "Ask  questions." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Colorado  Daily/Boulder,  CO. 
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Settle  tribal  land  issue 
Editorial  Board 
Argus  Leader 
Dune  18,  2004 

Rounds  should  take  tax  deal  offer  from  Lower  Brule  chairman 

Lower  Brule  Sioux  Chairman  Michael  Dandreau  says  he's  willing  to  work 
out  a tax  deal  with  the  state,  so  all  the  revenue  wouldn't  be  lost  if  the 
tribe  gets  its  way  and  places  91  acres  near  Oacoma  into  trust  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Gov.  Mike  Rounds  should  take  him  up  on  that  offer  and  then  quit  fighting 
in  court.  There's  just  too  much  at  risk  for  all  sides  in  this  if  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  eventually  rules  on  the  dispute. 

The  14-year-old  case  already  has  been  to  the  high  court,  which  sent  it 
back  down  the  line  for  further  review.  That's  when  U.S.  District  Dudge 
Richard  Battey  ruled  the  Interior  Department  was  following  the  law  by 


taking  the  land  into  trust. 

What  that  means  is  fairly  simple.  Lower  Brule  already  owned  the  land. 

But  by  the  BIA  taking  it  into  trust,  the  land  went  off  the  tax  rolls.  And, 
it  was  open  to  just  about  any  development  the  tribe  wanted,  just  as  though 
it  were  on  the  reservation  - which  is  about  8 miles  to  the  north. 

Originally,  the  tribe  said  it  wanted  to  build  a casino  on  the  land.  Now, 
Dandreau  says  it's  only  planned  for  tourism  development. 

But  if  the  essence  is  simple,  the  implications  are  not.  Drawn  into  this 
are  gambling  expansion,  tribal  sovereignty,  state  control  and  lost  revenue 
to  local  and  county  governments. 

At  issue  is  the  meaning  of  the  Wheeler-Howard  Indian  Reorganization  Act 
of  1934.  That  guaranteed  tribal  self-rule  with  limitations  and  allowed  the 
BIA  to  take  land  into  trust. 

The  purpose  of  that  was  to  restore  reservations,  devastated  by  the  Dawes 
General  Allotment  Act  of  1887.  That  gave  Native  Americans  title  to 
individual  parcels  of  land  on  reservations  and  allowed  other  parcels  to  be 
sold  to  non-Indians.  The  result  was  a patchwork  of  tribal-private  property 
on  reservations . 

Some  tribes,  though,  are  seeking  off -reservation  land  for  the  trust 
designation.  It's  been  argued  that  the  BIA  only  approves  trust 
applications  for  land  bordering  or  near  reservations,  but  there's  concern 
those  restrictions  could  be  loosened.  If  8 miles  from  a reservation  is 
close  enough,  maybe  20  miles  is  close  enough.  Or  40  miles.  Or  100  miles. 

The  federal  government  makes  provision  for  the  restoration  of  lost  tax 
revenue  when  land  is  taken  into  trust,  but  Sen.  Tim  Johnson,  D-S.D.,  says 
that  program  never  has  been  fully  funded. 

"Payments  thus  far  are  typically  about  half  what  they  ought  to  be," 
Johnson  said. 

The  state  is  arguing  that  the  1934  law  was  intended  only  to  restore  land 
on  reservations. 

The  Interior  Department  and  tribes  across  the  country  argues  the  law 
goes  further  than  that. 

So  in  that  respect,  the  battle  lines  are  simple. 

But  if  the  state  wins,  tribal  sovereignty  across  the  nation  will  be 
eroded  and  a valuable  tool  for  economic  development  - such  as  what  Lower 
Brule  is  seeking  - will  be  lost. 

If  the  Interior  Department  wins,  that  might  start  a fear  of  land 
anywhere  being  put  into  trust,  without  adequate  compensation  to  taxing 
bodies  such  as  school  districts,  could  become  a reality. 

That's  why  it  would  be  best  for  both  sides,  for  now,  at  least,  to  avoid 
a high  court  ruling.  The  risks  are  too  great. 

landreau  says  he's  willing  to  negotiate,  just  as  tribes  did  to  reach  a 
deal  recently  on  state  gasoline  taxes.  Rounds  should  take  him  up  on  the 
offer . 

It's  the  only  move  that  makes  good  sense  - for  both  sides. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Back  to  basics:  Ways  of  the  past  help  shape  the  future 
By  Dick  Kettlewell,  Journal  photographer 
Dune  20,  2004 

HILL  CITY  - Like  those  of  her  ancestors,  the  hands  of  Daynetta  Bald  Eagle 
are  seldom  idle.  Methodically  they  move,  pushing  the  bone  needle  through 
the  deerskin,  pulling  the  sinew  tight  and  repeating  the  motion  as  she  sews 
a knife  sheath.  There  is  little  wasted  motion.  At  the  same  time,  she 


continues  to  talk  with  hen  guests. 

"I  do  wish  that  I could  have  raised  my  children  200  years  ago,  in  a 
place  like  this,"  she  says.  "I  think  it  would  have  been  a lot  easier. 
Nowadays,  there  are  so  many  distractions  - gangs,  drugs,  so  much  violence 
- too  much  is  asked  of  them  and  much  too  early." 

Bald  Eagle  sets  her  sewing  aside  for  a moment  and  begins  to  stroke  the 
hair  of  her  7-year-old  daughter,  Brenna,  who  has  fallen  asleep  on  a thick 
buffalo  hide  rug  with  her  head  in  her  mother's  lap. 

This  is  Wicoti  Living  History  Lakota  Encampment,  on  the  southern  edge  of 
Hill  City  just  off  U.S.  Highway  16/385.  It  is  a replica  of  a 1804  Lakota 
village  and  a reflection  of  life  from  that  bygone  time. 

The  Lakota  woman  is  seated  on  the  floor  of  a tipi  made  from  the  brain- 
tanned  hides  of  buffalo  cows,  in  the  way  of  the  old  Lakota. 

This  hide  tipi  is  different  from  the  canvas  ones  that  compose  the  rest 
of  the  village.  Though  the  afternoon  is  quickly  growing  hotter,  the  inside 
of  the  tipi  is  still  cool  and  comfortable.  When  the  inevitable  winds  come 
up,  the  sides  of  a canvas  tipi  billow  and  flap  noisily,  but  the  hide  tipi 
stands  rigid  and  still.  And  the  soft  and  soothing  light  in  this  house  of 
hide  invites  peace  and  calm. 

Bald  Eagle's  guests  are  a grandmother,  mother  and  five  children  from 
Washington  state.  All  are  interested  in  everything  Bald  Eagle  has  to  say. 
The  children  ask  many  questions  and  obviously  have  done  some  reading  about 
American  Indian  ways. 

"My  husband,  children  and  I lived  in  a tipi  like  this  one  for  about  a 
year  and  a half,"  Bald  Eagle  tells  them.  "When  we  moved  back  into  a house, 
it  was  quite  an  adjustment  for  the  children.  They  couldn't  get  used  to 
sleeping  in  a room  where  you  couldn't  look  up  and  see  the  stars." 

Outside  the  hide  tipi.  Bald  Eagle's  brother,  lay  Red  Hawk,  rides  about 
the  encampment  on  Buffalo  Boy,  a huge  and  beautiful  American  paint 
stallion.  Wearing  the  clothes  and  paint  of  the  old  Lakota  warrior's 
society  that  honored  the  swift  fox.  Red  Hawk  answers  the  questions  of 
other  visitors.  His  personality  is  bright  and  infectious. 

Red  Hawk  says  the  mission  of  Wicoti  goes  much  deeper  than  being  merely 
another  tourist  attraction. 

"Our  purpose  is  to  educate  people,  especially  young  people,  from  both 
cultures,  to  build  better  relationships  between  them,"  Red  Hawk  said.  "I 
never  know  when  I might  be  talking  to  some  kid  who  will  grow  up  to  be  a 
leader,  maybe  even  president,  or  the  CEO  of  a major  corporation.  He  may 
make  decisions  that  will  have  a major  effect  on  my  people.  Something  he 
learns  here  may  help  him  to  better  understand  the  effects  of  his 
decision . " 

Red  Hawk  said  young  Lakotas  also  need  to  know  more  about  their  history. 
"It's  hard  to  know  where  you  are  going  if  you  don't  know  your  past.  If  the 
kids  don't  get  plugged  into  their  cultural  identity,  I fear  for  their 
future,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Congress  prepares  for  sacred  site  debate 
Amendment  offered  to  Department  of  Interior  Budget 
WASHINGTON  DC 
Dune  16,  2004 

A Virginia  Democrat  says  that  sacred  Indian  sites  are  at  risk  and  he  is 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  Department  of  Interior's  Fiscal  Year  2005 
budget  to  protect  them.  Nick  Rahall,  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  House 


Resources  Committee,  says  his  amendment  is  needed  to  keep  the  sites  safe 
from  developers.  According  to  Rahall's  office,  his  legislation  "prohibits 
any  funds  appropriated  in  the  FY  2005  Department  of  Interior  budget  to  be 
used  to  adversely  affect  the  physical  integrity  of  Indian  sacred  sites  on 
federal  lands.  To  clarify  the  definition  of  Indian  sacred  sites,  the 
amendment  points  to  an  Executive  Order  signed  in  1996." 

"The  battle  is  joined  this  week.  Indian  Country  will  be  watching  as  I 
call  on  my  colleagues  to  put  the  religious  and  cultural  freedom  of  Indians 
above  industry  interests  to  drill,  cut  and  desecrate  public  lands,"  Rahall 
said . 

Rahall  said  that  despite  laws  aimed  at  protecting  religious  freedom  for 
American  Indians  and  respect  for  traditional  land,  there  is  no  enforceable 
law  currently  on  the  books  that  protects  the  lands  from  energy  development 
Sites  that  have  historic  significance  span  from  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake  in  New 
Mexico  to  the  Medicine  Wheel  in  Bighorn  National  Forest  in  Wyoming. 

Rahall  said  he  has  introduced  similar  laws  before  but  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  getting  them  passed.  It  is  unclear  what  position  DOI  has 
the  amendment;  Interior  officials  did  not  immediately  return  a phone  call 
seeking  comment  on  the  issue. 

Regardless,  Rahall  is  presenting  the  debate  in  stark  terms. 

"Stay  tuned  to  this  vote,  as  Congress  will  show  its  true  colors  in  its 
relationship  with  our  first  citizens,  and  so-called  friends  of  Indian 
Country  will  be  asked  to  show  where  their  loyalties  truly  lie,"  he  said. 
Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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CRST  to  hold  grand  opening  for  slaughter  house 
By  Domay  Steen,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
Dune  18,  2004 

LA  PLANT  - The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  has  opened  a meatpacking 
business  on  its  reservation  that  combines  its  agricultural  roots  with 
future  value-added  industry. 

The  tribe  will  host  the  grand  opening  of  Pte  Hca  Ka  Inc.,  a tribally 
chartered  and  owned  beef  and  buffalo  meatpacking  plant,  beginning  at  11  a. 
m.  today  at  the  plant,  46  miles  east  of  Eagle  Butte  on  U.S.  Flighway  212. 

"We  slaughter  beef  and  buffalo,"  Roy  Lemmon,  executive  director  of  the 
plant,  said.  "Our  future  plans  are  to  develop  a cold-cut  jerky  plant.  Flot 
dogs  and  lunchmeat  already  are  processed  at  Bad  River  Pack  in  Pierre." 

After  receiving  its  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  seal  of  approval  on 
Dec.  16,  the  plant  began  operations  with  one  full-time  and  two  part-time 
workers  carving  up  three  animals  a week.  Now,  the  plant  employs  nine  times 
its  original  workforce  and  grosses  $180,000  a month. 

Currently,  Pte  Hca  Ka  turns  out  50  processed  cattle  and  12  buffalo  a 
week.  The  plant  is  composed  of  a mobile  slaughter  unit  built  in  Sweden 
under  a USDA  grant,  a processing  unit  and  carcass  distribution  cooler. 

Because  of  the  grand  opening,  Lemmon  said  the  plant  would  suspend 
regular  operations  so  people  could  tour  the  slaughter  and  processing  units 
Staffers  will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions,  he  said. 

Guest  speakers  at  the  event  will  be  tribal  Chairman  Harold  Frazier,  Pte 
Hca  Ka  board  of  directors  president  Zach  Ducheneaux,  Annabel  Romero  of  the 
USDA  and  others.  A dinner  will  also  be  part  of  the  celebration. 

The  27  staff  members  at  the  plant  work  either  in  the  processing  unit, 
cutting  meat  or  packing  it  for  storage  in  the  coolers,  or  in  the  slaughter 
unit.  In  the  slaughter  unit,  nine  people  work  at  the  kill  box,  skinning 
bench,  gutting  station  and  the  assembly  line,  where  carcasses  are  split. 


trimmed,  inspected,  weighed,  quartered  and  sprayed  with  lactic  acid  to 
reduce  harmful  bacteria. 

"They've  got  a good  little  pace  going  there,"  Lemmon  said. 

He  said  the  operation  currently  delivers  processed  beef  and  buffalo  to 
27  businesses  and  restaurants  in  the  area,  including  the  Black  Hills, 
Pierre  and  North  Dakota,  and  as  far  away  as  Gila  River  Casino  and  Resort 
in  Arizona. 

The  plant  follows  USDA  regulations  to  protect  against  bovine  spongiform 
encephalopathy,  commonly  known  as  mad  cow  disease,  Lemmon  said  . Spinal 
cords,  intestines  and  brains,  which  are  considered  high  risk  for  mad  cow, 
are  removed  from  the  carcasses  before  they  are  butchered. 

Being  locally  raised  ensures  the  health  of  the  animals,  he  said. 

"We  can  trace  every  beef  and  buffalo  back  to  its  original  owner,"  Lemmon 
said . 

Contact  Jomay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Apology  Isn't  Too  Much  To  Ask 
June  18  2004 

It  utterly  amazes  me  that  people  opposing  an  apology  to  Native  Americans 
[editorial,  June  15,  "An  Apology  For  What  Purpose?"]  apparently  have  not 
come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  government  pursued  explicit 
policies  to  exploit,  enslave  and  exterminate  Native  Americans.  There  is  no 
debate  on  this  subject  - it  is  outlined  in  various  legislation  that  anyone 
can  read  in  a library  that  contains  government  documents. 

Even  today,  almost  one-quarter  of  Native  Americans  are  below  the  poverty 
line,  and  unemployment  on  some  reservations  surpasses  80  percent.  Still, 
Native  Americans  are  only  asking  for  the  government  to  say  "I'm  sorry."  No 
money,  no  memorials,  no  parades;  just  a simple  written  apology  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  President  Bush. 

But  it  appears  some  people  are  not  sorry,  such  as  North  Stonington  First 
Selectman  Nicholas  Mullane  [Page  1,  June  11,  "Indians  Ask  U.S.  To  Say  'I'm 
Sorry'"],  who  - like  the  rest  of  his  town's  residents  - lives  on  the  same 
land  from  which  the  Pequots  were  sold  as  slaves  and  had  their  land  carved 
into  a small  reservation  that  was  eventually  stolen  from  then. 

It's  easy  to  see  right  through  anti-Indian  organizations  such  as  One 
Nation  Inc.,  whose  rhetoric  about  "leveling  the  playing  field"  and 
"property  rights"  mirrors  the  populist  rhetoric  of  some  familiar  hooded 
characters  from  the  South. 

No,  an  apology  will  not  physically  change  the  detrimental  policies  our 
government  has  pursued,  but  it  could  change  the  climate  of  hate  and 
selfishness  toward  Native  Americans.  An  apology  will  not  raise  Native 
Americans  out  of  poverty  or  give  them  health  insurance,  but  it  will  be 
another  step  toward  the  self-determination  they  have  always  sought. 

Alex  Pickett 
New  Haven 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Hartford  Courant 
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New  York  Times  Editorials/Op-Ed  - EDITORIAL  OBSERVER 
Indians  Face  Obstacles  Between  the  Reservation  and  the  Ballot  Box 
By  ADAM  COHEN 
Dune  21,  2004 

When  Edna  Weddell,  a Yankton  Sioux  tribal  elder  who  gets  around  with  a 
walker,  tried  to  vote  in  South  Dakota  this  month,  a poll  worker  stopped 
her.  She  had  to  produce  a photo  ID  first,  she  was  told.  Ms.  Weddell's 
granddaughter  pointed  out  that  South  Dakota  law  allows  voters  who  do  not 
have  an  ID  with  them  to  sign  an  affidavit  instead,  but  the  poll  worker 
would  not  budge.  Ms.  Weddell  was  forced  to  retrieve  her  ID  from  home 
before  she  was  allowed  to  vote. 

That  story  is  one  of  many  circulating  in  South  Dakota  about  Native 
Americans  illegally  turned  away  or  harassed  when  they  tried  to  vote  on 
Dune  1.  Another  woman  says  that  when  she  voted  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation,  she  saw  an  Indian  walking  out  of  the  polling  place  visibly 
upset.  "They  won't  let  me  vote  because  I don't  have  a photo  ID,"  he  told 
her.  There  are  more  reports  like  this,  and  at  least  one  of  white  election 
officials  improperly  opening  a ballot  box  in  an  Indian  area  after  the 
polls  closed. 

South  Dakota  has  a long  history  of  anti-Indian  voting  rights  violations, 
involving  many  of  the  same  tactics  that  were  employed  against  blacks  in 
the  pre-civil-rights-era  South:  county  officials  who  try  to  prevent 
Indians  from  registering,  district  lines  deliberately  drawn  to  keep 
Indians  from  being  elected  to  public  office,  and  harassment  and 
intimidation  of  Indian  voters  and  candidates. 

These  battles  have  traditionally  been  local,  but  they  have  begun  to 
reverberate  beyond  South  Dakota.  The  state's  roughly  16,000  Indian  voters, 
who  lean  heavily  Democratic,  have  become  an  improbable  national  political 
force.  Tim  Dohnson  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  2002  by  524 
votes,  on  the  strength  of  late  returns  from  Pine  Ridge.  Another  Democrat, 
Stephanie  Herseth,  won  a hard-fought  battle  for  the  state's  at-large 
Congressional  seat  this  month  by  less  than  3,000  votes.  This  fall,  when 
the  re-election  battle  of  Tom  Daschle,  the  Senate  minority  leader,  will 
likely  be  the  highest-profile  Senate  race  in  the  country,  the  Indian  vote 
will  again  be  pivotal. 

The  Indians'  struggle  for  voting  rights  in  many  ways  parallels  the 
experience  of  black  Americans.  In  the  Dakota  Territories,  the  law 
originally  restricted  the  franchise  to  white  men.  After  the  15th  Amendment 
was  passed,  removing  racial  barriers  to  voting,  the  Dakotas  still  regarded 
most  Indians  as  noncitizens,  and  therefore  ineligible  to  vote.  As  late  as 
1939,  South  Dakota  law  prohibited  Indians  from  voting  or  holding  office. 

Even  when  the  laws  changed.  South  Dakota  still  found  ways  to  deny 
Indians  political  rights.  In  1975,  Indians  in  two  counties  - Shannon,  home 
to  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation,  and  Todd,  home  to  the  Rosebud  reservation  - 
had  to  sue  in  federal  court  before  they  could  vote  for  county  officials. 
Until  this  year,  Buffalo  County's  three  county  commissioner  districts  were 
drawn  so  that  one  had  just  101  people,  none  American  Indians;  a second  had 
353  people,  with  a functional  white  majority;  and  the  third  had  1,493 
Indians  jammed  into  it.  This  sort  of  discriminatory  line-drawing  has  been 
unconstitutional  since  1962,  when  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  "one 
man,  one  vote"  ruling. 

South  Dakota's  Indians  complain  that  white  election  officials  regularly 
put  up  obstacles  to  their  attempts  to  register  and  vote.  County  auditors 
have  limited  the  number  of  registration  cards  they  give  out  to  Indians, 
forcing  them  to  drive  repeatedly  between  the  reservations  and  county 
offices  to  get  more  cards.  Registration  forms  have  been  rejected  for 
failing  to  have  a proper  street  address,  even  though  there  is  no  address 
numbering  system  in  many  rural  areas.  Indian  voting  activists  have  often 
been  falsely  accused  of  voter  fraud,  charges  that  some  suspect  are 
intended  to  discourage  them  from  being  politically  active. 

Last  year,  after  Indians  had  made  the  difference  in  Senator  Dohnson 's 


election,  the  Republican-controlled  State  Legislature  passed  a new  voter 
ID  law  that  posed  a particular  hardship  for  Indians,  who  often  do  not  have 
driver's  licenses.  They  were  assured  that  the  new  law  would  not  present  a 
problem,  since  it  stated  that  any  voter  without  ID  "may  complete  an 
affidavit"  instead.  But  many  Indians  were  concerned  that  poll  workers,  who 
are  often  hostile  to  them,  would  ignore  that  provision. 

That  seems  to  be  precisely  what  happened  on  Dune  1,  and  voting  rights 
activists  do  not  believe  the  mistakes  in  applying  the  law  were  accidental. 
As  evidence,  they  have  produced  instructions  used  in  Corson  County  on 
Election  Day,  apparently  written  by  the  Corson  County  auditor,  saying: 
"Some  voters  are  reporting  that  ID  is  not  required.  Please  inform  the 
voters  that  ID  is  in  fact  required."  South  Dakota  Secretary  of  State  Chris 
Nelson  insists  that  county  auditors  were  all  properly  trained  on  the  new 
law.  In  Corson  County,  "the  auditor  chose  to  add  some  additional 
instructions,"  he  says.  "I  don't  know  why." 

Indian  voting  rights  are  often  seen  as  a partisan  issue  - that  in  order 
to  win.  Democrats  should  maximize  Indian  votes  and  Republicans  look  for 
ways  to  reduce  them.  But  the  mistreatment  of  Indian  voters  is  simply  a 
discredit  to  American  democracy.  Given  the  poor  performance  of  South 
Dakota  election  officials  this  month,  the  South  Dakota  state  government 
and  the  United  States  Dustice  Department  should  say  now  how  they  plan  to 
ensure  that  Indian  voting  rights  are  protected  in  November. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Western  Shoshones  may  finally  get  paid 
Cory  McConnell 
Dune  22,  2004 

More  than  25  years  after  being  awarded  $26  million  for  land  lost  to 
settlers  and  the  federal  government  throughout  the  course  of  U.S.  history, 
it  looks  like  the  Western  Shoshone  people  will  finally  get  paid. 

A bill  ordering  the  money's  release  to  an  estimated  6,000  tribal  members 
passed  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Monday,  and  is  expected  to  sail 
smoothly  through  the  Senate. 

"Everybody  is  so  elated,"  said  Nancy  Stewart,  a Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone 
tribal  member  who  heads  a steering  committee  lobbying  for  the  distribution 
of  the  quarter-century-old  award.  "It's  been  very  difficult  for  our  people 
throughout  this  whole  process." 

In  recent  years,  Nevada's  congressional  delegation  has  introduced 
several  bills  calling  for  release  of  the  money,  which  has  sat  in  a trust 
fund  since  1979  and  ballooned  with  interest  to  about  $145  million.  All 
previous  bills  have  failed  amid  protest  from  tribal  members  who  want  land 
rather  than  money. 

"Throwing  money  at  the  issue  does  nothing  to  solve  the  legitimate 
complaint  of  the  Western  Shoshone  for  a land  base,  for  justice," 
Progressive  Leadership  Alliance  of  Nevada  Executive  Director  Bob  Fulkerson 
said  in  a statement  released  earlier  this  month. 

Stewart  said  those  opposing  the  distribution  are  a vocal  minority  made 
up  mostly  of  ranching  interests  that  would  benefit  from  millions  of  acres 
of  Nevada  land. 

"We  had  to  do  a vote  just  to  straighten  out  all  that  misinfomation, " 
Stewart  said. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  tribal  members  who  voted  in  a 2002  straw  poll  on 
several  Western  Shoshone  reseverations  favored  taking  the  money. 

In  2003,  a distribution  measure  introduced  by  Sen.  Harry  Reid,  D-Nev., 


died  in  a backlong  of  unfinished  senate  business. 

This  year,  both  Reid  and  Rep.  Dim  Gibbons,  R-Nev.,  introduced  similar 
bills  and  Reid's  passed  through  the  Senate  while  Gibbons'  was  stymied  in 
the  House. 

To  overcome  Democrat  opposition  in  the  House,  Gibbons  amended  his  bill 
to  be  identical  to  the  senate  version,  said  Gibbons'  spokesperson  Amy 
Spanbauer . 

Reid's  bill  clearly  states  the  awards  won't  be  taxed,  and  that  accepting 
it  would  not  affect  a recipient's  ability  to  get  federal  aid. 

Spanbauer  said  awards  under  Gibbons'  bill  wouldn't  have  been  taxed,  but 
the  Senate  bill  is  more  explicit  in  saying  it. 

After  changing  the  House  bill  to  reflect  the  senate  version,  it  passed 
quickly. 

Reid's  version  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Distribution  Claim  Act  had 
already  passed  through  the  Senate,  so  Nevada's  federal  lawmakers  expect 
the  made-over  House  bill  will  have  no  trouble  getting  sent  off  to  the 
President's  desk. 

"...this  bill  will  ensure  the  Western  Shoshone  receive  the  funds  due  to 
them,"  Gibbons  said  in  a statement  Monday. 

If  the  bill  does  become  law,  about  $130  million  would  be  divvied  up 
among  tribal  members.  Each  Western  Shoshone  would  receive  between  $20,000 
and  $25,000  depending  on  how  many  members  prove  eligible. 

The  remaining  $15  million  would  be  set  aside  in  educational  trust  funds. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Lahontan  Valley  News/Fallon,  NV. 
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Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  asks  Pataki  for  gaming  rights 
Dune  16,  2004 

The  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  wants  gaming  rights  in  New  York  to 
settle  its  portion  of  the  Cayuga  land  claim. 

The  tribe  was  not  included  in  the  recent  announcement  to  settle  the 
lawsuit.  But  Chief  LeRoy  Howard  said  the  tribe  is  asking  Gov.  George 
Pataki  (R)  for  the  right  to  build  a Class  III  casino  in  Rochester  and  to 
resume  construction  of  its  stalled  Class  II  facility  in  western  Cayuga 
County. 

A federal  judge  awarded  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  and  the  Cayuga  Nation 
$247.9  million  for  64,000  acres  of  stolen  land.  The  decision  is  on  appeal. 

http: //www. theithac a journal . com/news/stories/20040616/localnews/651494. html 

Upstate  politicians  rail  against  Cayuga  land  claim  deal 
AP 

AUBURN  (AP)  --  While  top  county  officials  are  taking  a guarded  approach 
to  the  state's  proposed  settlement  of  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  land  claim, 
some  who  live  and  work  in  the  disputed  territory  are  taking  a strong  stand 
in  opposition. 

"Apparently  (Cayuga  Nation  Representative)  Timothy  Twoguns  was  holding 
both  guns  to  the  governor's  head  in  order  to  have  reached  such  a lopsided 
arrangement,"  said  Ed  Ide  Dr.,  a local  businessman  and  the  supervisor  in 
the  Town  of  Aurelius. 

Gov.  George  Pataki  and  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New  York  announced 
last  week  a tentative  agreement  to  settle  the  nation's  claim  to  some  64, 

000  acres  of  ancestral  land  in  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties. 

In  exchange  for  dropping  their  1980  lawsuit,  the  Cayugas  would  receive 
$247.9  million  from  the  state  over  14  years  and  win  approval  to  operate  a 
Las  Vegas-style  casino  in  Monticello,  about  90  miles  northwest  of  New  York 


City. 

"I  liken  that  to  paying  to  be  mugged/'  said  Ide. 

In  2001,  a federal  judge  jointly  awarded  $247.9  million  to  Cayuga  tribes 
from  New  York  and  Oklahoma  to  settle  their  land  claim  after  ruling  the 
state  illegally  acquired  the  former  reservation  land  more  than  200  years 
ago.  The  award  and  several  earlier  rulings  are  now  under  appeal. 

Under  the  deal,  both  counties  would  each  get  $3  million  annually  for  an 
estimated  21  years  to  offset  the  loss  of  property  and  sales  taxes. 
Additionally,  the  Cayugas  said  they  would  enter  into  a tax  parity 
agreement  for  all  sales  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  gas  to  non-Indians.  The 
tribe  could  acquire  and  exercise  sovereignty  over  a total  of  10,000  acres. 

The  pact  must  be  approved  by  the  state  and  federal  governments,  the  two 
counties  and  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  which  is  party  to  the 
land  claim.  The  Oklahoma  tribe  says  it  is  continuing  to  negotiate  with  the 
state . 

Meanwhile,  the  top  elected  leaders  in  the  two  counties  said  they  were 
studying  the  proposed  settlement  and  were  "cautiously  optimistic"  about  it 
However,  two  Cayuga  County  legislators  whose  districts  lie  in  the  land- 
claim  area  said  they  opposed  the  proposed  pact. 

George  Fearon  and  Raymond  Lockwood,  both  Republicans,  spoke  against  the 
tentative  deal  at  a special  meeting  Monday  night  of  the  county  legislature 
Lockwood,  who  owns  65  acres  in  the  claim  area,  said  he  spoke  over  the 
weekend  to  many  of  his  constituents  about  the  offer. 

"None  of  them  are  happy  . . . and  if  it  were  to  come  to  a vote  tonight,  I 
would  not  support  it,"  said  Lockwood,  who  drew  applause  from  the 
approximately  50  sign-toting  members  of  the  Cayuga-Seneca  chapter  of 
Upstate  Citizens  for  Equality  at  the  meeting. 

On  Tuesday,  about  40  UCE  members  continued  a three-day  protest  outside 
the  Seneca  Falls  office  of  state  Sen.  Michael  Nozzolio.  UCE,  which 
represents  hundreds  of  property  owners  in  the  claim  area,  is  pressing  to 
fight  the  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Oklahoma  tribe  asks  state  for  casino  in  Rochester 

Seneca-Cayugas  look  to  settle  claim,  hope  to  keep  bingo  hall  in  Cayuga 
County. 

Dune  16,  2004 
By  Scott  Rapp 
Staff  writer 

The  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  is  negotiating  with  the  state  for 
permission  to  build  a casino  in  Rochester  to  settle  its  share  of  the 
Cayuga  Indian  land  claim.  Chief  LeRoy  Howard  said  Tuesday. 

Howard  said  landing  a casino  in  Rochester  represents  only  one  of  his 
tribe's  demands  in  its  ongoing  land  claim  settlement  discussions  with  the 
state . 

The  Seneca-Cayugas  also  want  to  resume  building  their  high-stakes 
electronic  bingo  hall  in  western  Cayuga  County  and  are  seeking  other 
financial  concessions  that  he  declined  to  disclose. 

The  chief  offered  few  details  about  his  tribe's  hopes  for  a Rochester 
casino,  other  than  to  say  the  gaming  hall  would  not  conflict  with  the 
state's  Class  III  gambling  compact  with  the  Seneca  Indian  Nation,  which 
has  two  Las  Vegas-style  casinos  in  Western  New  York. 

"Negotiations  (for  a settlement)  are  continuing.  We  hope  to  have  this 
resolved  in  the  near  future,"  said  Howard,  whose  nation  owns  and  operates 
a high-stakes  bingo  hall  in  northeastern  Oklahoma. 

The  proposal  doesn't  sit  well  with  Rochester  Mayor  William  A.  Dohnson 
Dr.,  though,  who  said  he  opposes  the  plan  and  feels  insulted  for  being 
left  out  of  the  negotiations  between  the  tribe  and  the  state. 

In  March,  the  Seneca-Cayugas  floated  a proposal  to  run  a casino  with 
video  lottery  terminals  and  board  games  but  no  slot  machines  at  an 
undisclosed  location,  a state  official  said  at  the  time. 

The  state's  gambling  compact  with  the  Senecas  gives  that  Indian  nation 


exclusive  rights  to  operate  slot  machines  in  the  state  west  of  Route  14, 
which  runs  south  from  Sodus  Point  on  Lake  Ontario  through  Elmira  to  the 
Pennsylvania  border. 

The  Seneca-Cayugas  of  Oklahoma  is  a co-plaintiff  in  the  231/2-year-old 
Cayuga  Indian  land  claim,  which  has  seen  substantial  movement  lately 
toward  being  resolved. 

Last  week.  Gov.  George  Pataki  and  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New  York 
announced  they  had  reached  a non-binding  agreement  to  settle  the  Cayugas' 
share  of  the  land  claim. 

That  "Memorandum  of  Understanding,"  in  part,  would  allow  the  Cayugas  to 
have  a Las  Vegas-style  casino  at  Monticello  Ra  20. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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ABA  announces  "Native  America"  expansion  team 
NMBW  Staff 

An  Albuquerque-based  team  called  "Native  America"  and  composed  of 
American  Indian  players  is  about  to  become  the  American  Basketball 
Association's  24th  expansion  team. 

The  ABA  will  make  the  announcement  at  3:30  p.m.  today  in  the  Tiwa  Lounge 
of  the  Isleta  Casino  & Resort,  located  south  of  Albuquerque  on  the  Isleta 
Pueblo. 

ABA  co-founder  Doe  Newman  said  the  league  has  been  working  with  Spider 
Ledesma,  president  and  CEO  of  the  new  expansion  team,  for  more  than  a year 
to  try  to  put  together  an  organization  and  team  for  Native  America. 

"With  diversity  a key  ABA  goal,  we  can't  think  of  anything  more  fitting. 
We  are  proud  to  have  a team  named  'Native  America'  in  the  ABA  and  playing 
in  the  great  city  of  Albuquerque,"  Newman  said  in  a statement. 

According  to  league  officials,  average  ticket  prices  will  range  from  $5 
to  $45.  A $10,000  due  diligence  fee  is  required  from  expansion  teams 
looking  to  play  in  the  ABA. 

Today's  official  announcement  will  also  cover  marketing  opportunities, 
tryout  schedules  and  where  the  team  will  play  its  home  games. 

Ledesma  is  well-known  throughout  the  American  Indian  sporting  community. 

When  he  played  in  the  Pan  Am  Games,  Ledesma  was  the  game-high  scorer  vs. 
the  United  States  and  scored  22  points  against  David  Robinson  (former  San 
Antonio  Spurs  center,  and  former  NBA  Champion  and  league  MVP).  Ledesma 
first  gained  national  attention  within  the  American  Indian  community  in 
1991,  after  winning  the  first  of  five  national  championships  and  three  MVP 
awards  as  a center  for  the  Santa  Clara  Itashans.  He  has  been  called  the 
greatest  Native  American  player  ever.  Ledesma  is  the  only  American  Indian 
ever  to  have  been  one  of  the  top  10  scoring  leaders  in  Europe. 

Ledesma  said  team  officials  will  start  looking  for  possible  playing 
venues  in  Albuquerque  in  the  near  future  and  will  meet  with  he  state's 
tribal  governors  about  potential  sponsorships. 

The  ABA  expects  all  franchises  to  play  in  arenas  that  seat  a minimum  of 
2,500.  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  maximum  seating  capacity  of  the 
arena,  although  it  is  suggested  that  the  venue  hold  no  more  than  10,000. 
The  playing  venue  must  be  capable  of  providing  the  ABA  franchise  a minimum 
of  30  home  dates  (including  play-offs  and  finals)  with  the  venue  requiring 
approval  by  the  league  office.  The  city  of  Albuquerque  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  the  details  with  private  developers  who  want  to 
build  a public/private  10,000-seat  arena  Downtown  near  First  Street  and 
Central  Avenue. 


Copyright  c.  2004  American  City  Business  Journals  Inc. 
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Native-American-Only  Concept  in  Need  of  Tweak 
By  Rick  Wright  Of  the  Journal 
June  16,  2004 

A whites-only  professional  basketball  team?  Unacceptable. 

A blacks-only  professional  basketball  team?  Some  already  are  that, 
though  not  by  policy. 

A Native  Americans-only  professional  basketball  team?  Personally,  I have 
no  problem  with  the  concept.  Only  with  the  application. 

It  might  seem  logical,  even  reasonable,  to  suggest  that  an  all-Native 
American  pro  basketball  team  - an  idea  being  pitched  for  Albuquerque  - is 
a racist  notion.  Certainly,  someone  promoting  the  idea  of  a whites-only 
team  would  get  run  out  of  town  faster  than  a snake-oil  salesman  with 
leprosy. 

Yet,  consider  the  history. 

For  centuries.  Native  Americans  were  killed,  tortured,  imprisoned, 
evicted  from  their  homelands,  force-marched  thousands  of  miles  and 
relegated  to  reservations. 

Could  a Native  American  individual  be  guilty  of  racism?  Of  course.  But 
if  members  of  the  much-discriminated-against,  oft-excluded  Indian  Nation 
want  to  establish  their  own  team  within  a diverse  entity  - the  American 
Basketball  Association  - I don't  find  that  a racist  concept.  Only  an 
unworkable  one. 

According  to  the  ABA's  Web  site,  its  current  or  former  players  include 
Ed  O'Bannon,  Corey  Benjamin,  Joe  Crispin,  Richie  Frahm,  Anthony  Goldwire, 
Darrin  Hancock,  Donny  Marshall,  Oliver  Miller,  Pete  Mickeal,  Doug  Overton, 
Anthony  Pelle,  Olden  Polynice,  Jason  Sasser,  Shea  Seals,  Duan  Simpkins, 
Reggie  Slater,  Doug  Smith  and  Vladimir  Stepania.  Many  of  the  above  have 
played  in  the  NBA. 

The  ABA  has  announced  plans  to  expand  from  seven  teams  to  24.  Clearly, 
there'll  be  a watering-down  effect.  Yet,  could  any  team  exclude  black 
players  like  O'Bannon  and  Seals  - or  white  players  like  Crispin  and 
Frahm  - and  be  competitive? 

I don't  see  how. 

Are  there  not  some  fine  Native  American  basketball  players?  Sure.  Former 
Lobo  Notch  Neves  (1992-94)  was  one,  though  he  probably  wasn't  good  enough 
to  have  played  in  the  current  ABA.  And  who  knows  who  might  turn  out  to  be 
a quarter  or  an  eighth  Native  American? 

Still,  a far  better  idea  would  be  an  ABA  team  under  Native  American 
management  with  a Native  American  presence  on  the  sideline  and  the  court  - 
but  a team  otherwise  open  to  everyone. 

Everyone  loves  a winner,  regardless  of  race  or  ethnicity. 

ELSEWHERE:  ESPN  recently  aired  an  "Outside  the  Lines"  program  on  the 
missing-in-action  American  white  men's  basketball  player. 

It  seems,  to  the  surprise  of  no  one,  that  white  high  school  athletes  are 
abandoning  basketball  and  pursuing  other  sports  because  they  perceive  that 
basketball  has  become  a black  man's  sport. 

But  why?  Unless  I tuned  in  late  and  missed  it,  the  ESPN  segment  dealt 
with  sociological  factors  and  skirted  the  issue  of  physiology. 

It's  a fact  that  track  athletes  of  West  African  descent  dominate  the 
sprints.  It's  a fact  that  virtually  no  athletes  of  West  African  descent 
excel  at  the  world  level  in  distance  races  of  longer  than  a mile. 

Such  things  can't  possibly  be  explained  as  rooted  in  culture  or 


sociology.  Yet,  they  rarely  are  talked  about  - perhaps  because  it's  felt 
that  such  discussions  demean  the  accomplishments  of  individual  athletes. 
They  don't  - or,  at  least,  shouldn't. 

Michael  Iordan  was  the  world's  greatest  basketball  player  based  on  his 
physical  and  mental  makeup.  Neither  Larry  Bird  nor  Magic  Dohnson  could 
jump.  Brent  Barry  won  the  NBA  All-Star  slam-dunk  contest  in  1996. 

Individual  differences  always  are  more  important  than  racial 
distinctions.  But  that  doesn't  mean  the  latter  shouldn't  be  discussed. 

Rick  Wright's  column  appears  Sundays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  the 
Albuquerque  Dournal.  E-mail  him  at  rwright(3abq  journal . com 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN: 

Students  blossom  with  the  flowers  on  prairie  outing 
Dune  19,  2004 

About  three  months  ago,  I had  a visual  field  exam  that  tested  my 
peripheral  vision.  I scored  100  percent.  I attribute  my  good  peripheral 
vision  to  roadside  deer.  They  keep  my  eyes  sharp  trying  to  spot  them 
before  they  leap  onto  the  highway  in  front  of  my  car. 

On  my  return  trip  from  Turtle  River  State  Park  on  Thursday,  I perked  up 
when  I spotted  tawny  brown  movement  in  the  grass  between  the  field  and 
highway.  A doe  was  jumping  through  the  tall  grass  at  a fast  clip,  coming 
toward  the  road.  I know  that  when  they're  moving  that  fast,  they  usually 
don't  stop  until  they're  across  the  road.  But  for  some  reason,  when  this 
doe  reached  the  leggy  rushes  and  cattails,  she  stopped,  turned  and  bounded 
back  into  the  open  field. 

This  doe  may  have  been  the  same  one  that  left  tracks  in  the  prairie  I 
had  visited  earlier  that  day.  I went  with  students  from  the  Dakota  Science 
Center  to  the  prairie  west  of  Grand  Forks.  The  program  is  for  students 
from  rural  and  reservation  areas,  and  they  are  at  UND  for  a summer  science 
program.  They  set  up  a home  base  in  the  beautiful  new  Turtle  River 
community  building  for  a day  of  prairie  exploration. 

The  group  walked  the  deep,  grassy  prairie  with  Richard  Crawford,  UND 
biology  professor;  his  wife,  Glinda,  environmentalist;  and  Francis  Country, 
Dakota  spiritual  leader.  They  were  there  to  identify  and  teach  about 
prairie  grasses  and  plants  - Crawford,  the  botanical  names  and  uses; 
Country,  the  spiritual  and  medicinal  sides. 

As  we  started,  we  followed  deer  tracks  that  disappeared  into  the  matted 
prairie.  And  only  minutes  into  the  prairie,  the  mosquitoes  found  us.  The 
little  pests  seemed  to  rise  up  from  the  prairie  grasses  like  fog  on  a late 
summer  evening.  Their  arrival  was  followed  by  slapping  and  spraying. 

Luckily  for  us,  a wind  came  up  and  the  mosquitoes  headed  for  cover, 
leaving  us  to  a more  pleasant  outing. 

When  you  look  across  open  grasslands  such  as  the  ones  we  walked,  it 
looks  as  if  the  grass  and  vegetation  might  be  shin  deep.  When  you  actually 
get  into  the  prairie,  it's  deeper  - some  grass  reaches  above  the  knee.  It 
is  matted  and  uneven  and  there  are  holes  from  prairie  critters.  In  certain 
areas,  the  ground  is  soft,  rubbery  and  watery. 

Near  to  the  road,  we  found  a small  patch  of  prairie  smoke.  It  either  was 
just  blossoming  or  near  the  end  of  its  cycle,  because  when  it  is  full  - as 
I have  seen  it  at  other  prairies  - it  looks  like  a prairie  fire  smoldering 
with  a soft  smoke  rising. 

Although  the  prairie  smoke  is  an  exceptional  plant,  it  surely  is 
overshadowed  by  the  yellow  lady  slipper.  These  flowers  are  a rich  yellow 


with  a drooping  head.  They  have  a tiny  opening  in  the  flower  head  that 
makes  it  look  like  a shoe  or  slipper.  Insects  entering  that  opening 
usually  don't  get  out. 

The  students  tried  the  slippers  on  by  poking  their  little  fingers  into 
the  opening.  They  were  hesitant  at  first;  I think  they  thought  the  flower 
might  grab  them  and  suck  them  into  that  tiny  hole.  They  must  have  watched 
"Harry  Potter"  and  "Lord  of  the  Rings"  too  many  times. 

I caught  the  pungent  fragrance  of  sweetgrass,  but  couldn't  find  the 
plant.  Students  found  the  plant  with  the  help  of  Wayne  Fox  - counselor  Fox, 
who  is  a teacher  and  is  aware  of  the  traditional  uses  of  sweet  grass. 

We  reached  a ridge  - one  of  the  shorelines  of  Lake  Agassiz,  the  lake 
that  once  covered  most  of  the  Red  River  Valley.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
this  whole  area  once  was  a lake  and  that  I was  standing  on  one  of  the 
shorelines . 

The  top  of  the  ridge  was  dotted  with  white-leafed  Canadian  anemone. 
They're  a simple  but  pretty  flower.  They  always  remind  me  of  a flower  my 
grandmother  called  buttercup. 

The  sky  was  full  of  thunderheads  that  didn't  form  anything  solid,  and  we 
only  got  a sprinkle. 

We  ended  the  day  with  drum  songs  from  Country  and  a meal  of  fried  bread, 
stew  and  home-baked  pies,  served  in  the  Turtle  River  community  center. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  Dakota  Science  Center  is  to  whet  the  interest  of 
students  in  the  areas  of  science.  When  it  comes  time  for  these  young 
people  to  make  decisions  about  careers,  I hope  these  trips  into  the 
prairie  will  help  produce  scientists  who  study  prairies,  prairie  critters, 
mosquitoes  and  other  fields.  Hopefully,  these  students  can  help  make  our 
world  a better  one. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Assembly  of  First  Nations  National  Chief  Comments  on  Dune  21,  the  National 
Day  of  Solidarity  for  Indian  People  (National  Aboriginal  Day) 

OTTAWA,  Dune  21  /CNW/  - "The  genesis  of  National  Aboriginal  Day  came 
from  First  Nations.  In  1982,  a resolution  by  Assembly  of  First  Nations 
Chiefs  called  for  the  establishment  of  the  "National  Day  of  Solidarity  for 
Indian  People".  In  1996,  Rome'o  LeBlanc,  the  Governor  General  of  the  time, 
proclaimed  Dune  21  as  the  first  federal  National  Aboriginal  Day. 

Dune  21st  is  a day  to  celebrate  the  contributions  First  Nations  and 
Aboriginal  peoples  have  made  to  this  country.  Dune  21  is  the  longest  day 
of  the  year  and  the  first  day  of  summer.  It  represents  a change  and  the 
best  part  of  the  growing  season.  As  the  original  resolution  calling  for 
the  National  Day  of  Solidarity  proclaimed:  "it  is... the  time  when  the 
seeds  of  our  future  sustenance  have  been  sown  and  grow  in  this  land  which 
has  belonged  to  us  since  time  immemorial." 

"The  National  Day  of  Solidarity  is  a celebration  of  First  Nations 
histories  and  cultures.  It  is  a time  to  reflect  on  the  original 
relationship  between  the  First  Peoples  of  this  land  and  the  newcomers,  a 
nation-to-nation  relationship  based  on  mutual  recognition  and  mutual 
respect;  a relationship  codified  in  the  sacred  Treaties,  the  wampum  belts 
and  the  Covenant  Chain.  Today  is  a day  to  remember  and  reflect  on  the 
inherent  Aboriginal  and  Treaty  rights  of  First  Nations  in  Canada,  and  to 
talk  about  how  we  can  move  forward  together. 


Now,  as  we  face  a looming  election,  which  results  might  lead  to  great 
change  in  our  lives,  we  must  reflect  on  how  far  we  have  come  and  on  where 
we  want  to  go  as  First  Nations.  We  must  harness  our  great  power  to  not 
only  vote  for  our  futures,  but  to  work  together  to  make  those  futures 
better. " 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  is  the  national  organization  representing 
First  Nations  citizens  in  Canada. 

For  further  information:  Don  Kelly,  AFN  Communications  Director, 
613-241-6789  ext.  320  or  cell  613-292-2787;  Ian  McLeod,  AFN  Bilingual 
Communications  Officer,  613-241-6789  ext.  336  or  cell  613-859-4335; 

Nancy  Pine,  Communications  Advisor,  Office  of  the  National  Chief, 
613-241-6789  ext.  243  or  cell  613-298-6382 
Copyright  c.  2003  Canada  NewsWire  Ltd. 
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KATHERINE  WALKER: 

Aboriginal  vote  can  matter 
CBC  News  Viewpoint 
Dune  21,  2004 

This  is  the  day  that  aboriginal  people  made.  The  National  Indian 
Brotherhood,  the  precursor  to  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  ca 

Today  is  a day  tiled  for  a National  aboriginal  Day  back  in  1982.  After 
much  politicking  by  aboriginal  leaders,  it  became  a reality  in  1996.  Now, 
anyone  can  have  their  bannock,  and  eat  it  too,  at  myriad  activities  across 
Canada  celebrating  aboriginal  cultures  and  contributions  to  Canada. 

But  how  many  Canadians,  besides  aboriginal  people  and  federal  and 
provincial  government  employees,  will  actually  take  part  in  the  activities 
or  acknowledge  this  day  in  some  way?  I'd  guess  about  the  same  number  of 
aboriginal  people  who  will  be  celebrating  St.  Dean  Baptiste  Day,  which  is 
to  say,  very  little. 

Most  people  pay  little  attention  to  events  or  issues  that  don't  directly 
affect  their  daily  lives.  According  to  a recent  election  poll,  less  than 
three  per  cent  of  Canadians  rank  aboriginal  issues  as  the  most  important 
issue  in  the  federal  election  campaign.  And  it's  probably  a lot  less  than 
three  per  cent. 

Given  this  fact,  you  would  think  that  aboriginal  people  would  be 
motivated  to  get  to  the  polls  to  advance  their  interests  with  an  'X'  by 
the  name  of  the  most  aboriginal-f riendly  candidate.  But  if  past  trends  are 

any  indication,  this  will  not  be  the  case.  While  the  number  of  Canadians 

choosing  not  to  vote  has  been  at  an  all-time  low.  Elections  Canada  reports 

that  the  number  of  aboriginal  non-voters  is  still  lower.  In  the  2000 

election,  the  turnout  rate  for  aboriginal  voters  on  reserves  was  less  than 
50  per  cent,  or  16  percentage  points  lower  than  for  the  general  population 
There's  no  conclusive  data,  but  chances  are  this  number  is  representative 
of  the  off-reserve  aboriginal  population  as  well. 

So  this  year.  Elections  Canada  and  organizations  such  as  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations  are  urging  aboriginal  people  to  vote  in  the  federal  election 
With  an  aboriginal  population  that  now  sits  at  3.3  per  cent,  up  22  per 
cent  from  1996,  the  message  is  that  aboriginal  people  can  have  more  of  an 
impact  in  this  federal  election,  especially  in  key  ridings. 

Besides  measures  like  putting  polling  stations  on  reserves  and  hiring 
more  aboriginal  electoral  officers.  Elections  Canada  has  identified  26 
constituencies  where  aboriginal  voters  represent  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
the  electorate.  The  AFN  says  the  First  Nations  vote  can  have  a real  impact 
in  at  least  63  of  the  308  federal  ridings. 


According  to  one  Liberal  Party  insider,  the  aboriginal  vote  will  be 
significant  in  the  election  of  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Anne  McLellan  in  her 
Edmonton-Centre  riding. 

McLellan  has  had  a tough  time  winning  in  her  old  Edmonton-West  riding 
ever  since  she  decided  to  run  in  1993,  and  won  by  one  vote  (which  became 
12  votes  after  a recount).  In  the  last  federal  election,  "Landslide  Annie 
narrowly  won  her  seat  with  a 733-vote  margin.  Although  the  boundaries  of 
Edmonton-West  have  been  redrawn,  and  it  is  now  Edmonton-Centre,  McLellan 
still  has  a tough  fight  ahead  of  her.  According  to  one  recent  poll, 
McLellan  and  Conservative  candidate  Laurie  Hawn  are  virtually  tied,  with 
the  deputy  PM  registering  42  per  cent  support,  and  Hawn  at  41  per  cent. 
The  aboriginal  population  in  Edmonton-Centre  is  just  under  10  per  cent. 
Even  if  only  half  of  this  pop 
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Hopi  Kelmuya/f ledgling  raptor  moon 

Algonquin  Matterllawaw  Kesos/moon  squash  are  ripe,  beans  begin  to  be  edible 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  ndn-aim.  News  and  Information  Distribution, 

Frostys  Amerindian  and  Indian-Heritage-L  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


The  Lakota  could  despise  no  creature,  for  all  were  of  one  blood,  made 
by  the  same  hand,  and  filled  with  the  essence  of  the  Great  Mystery.  In 
spirit,  the  Lakota  were  humble  and  meek.  'Blessed  are  the  meek,  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth'  --  this  was  true  for  the  Lakota,  and  from 
the  earth  they  inherited  secrets  long  since  forgotten.  Their  religion 
was  sane,  natural,  and  human." 

_Luther  Standing  Bear  (1868-1939)  Oglala  Sioux  chief 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

i Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _ + 
[ Dourney  | 

I The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  j 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 


| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


| ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| for  self. 

- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

A congressional  resolution  is  gradually  winding  its  way  through  Congress 
that  will  officially  apolgize  for  the  "violence,  maltreatment  and  neglect" 
inflicted  upon  the  tribes  for  centuries.  A resolution  of  formal  apology 
for  "a  long  history  of  official  depradations  and  ill-conceived  policies" 
has  been  quietly  cleared  for  a Senate  vote.  There  are  no  federal 
reparations  or  claim  settlements  associated  with  the  resolution  - just  a 
formal  apology.  It  now  appears  it  will  win  approval  in  both  halves  of 
Congress,  and  in  an  election  year  where  many  "swing  vote"  states  have  large 
Native  populations,  it  is  also  likely  the  resolution  will  receive  a 
presidential  signature. 

There  was  an  officail  apology  to  Dapanese  Americans  for  the  forced 
internment  of  their  ancestors  and  relatives  during  World  War  II  - and 
there  should  have  been.  There  has  been  an  apology  by  the  Methodist  Church 
for  the  attack  by  Chivington  (a  Methodist  minister)  and  his  forces  for  the 
massacre  of  women  and  children  at  Sand  Springs  - and  there  well  should 
have  been.  The  Catholic  Church  and  Anglican  Church  have  apologized  for 
the  rapes  of  many  innocents  sent  to  them,  although  they  wriggled,  wrangled 
and  begged  out  of  court  awarded  reparations. 

With  just  the  mere  words  serving  as  the  only  "cost"  to  the  dominant 
society,  what  is  the  delay?  Why  hasn't  this  apology  been  rendered  with 
sincerety  long  before  now?  I don't  have  an  answer,  but  I do  have  a strong 
suspicion.  Arrogance,  like  greed,  seems  to  be  traits  the  dominant  society 
brings  with  it  to  every  issue.  I don't  think  it's  any  different  here. 

What  is  right  is  not  always  what  is  forthcoming  when  admission  of  wrong 
clouds  your  self-image  of  perfection. 


They  can  keep  their  apology.  Dust  hand  over  the  billions  of  stolen 
trust  dollars  and  quit  breaking  treaties  with  the  Tribes. 


Dohiyi  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 

(*,*) 

gars@speakeasy.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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Cobell  says  trust  mediation  not  working  out 

DOI  says  they  are  "committed  to  the  mediation  process." 

Sam  Lewin 
Dune  22,  2004 

The  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  Montana  elder  credited  with  bringing  the  Indian 
trust  issue  to  the  public  consciousness  is  again  accusing  the  government 
of  negotiating  in  bad  faith  during  attempts  to  solve  the  long  running 
dispute. 

In  an  open  letter  addressed  to  all  trust  beneficiaries,  Eloise  Cobell 
delivers  a critical  indictment  of  the  last  six  months  of  talks  between 
plaintiffs  in  the  case  and  the  Department  of  Interior. 

"I  wish  I could  report  that  we  have  made  progress  in  our  negotiations 
with  the  government.  Unfortunately,  the  government  has,  so  far,  acted  with 
the  same  bad  faith  in  mediation  that  they  have  shown  in  administering  the 
trust  and  litigating  the  Cobell  case.  It  is  self-evident  that  to  have  any 
chance  of  success,  mediation  must  have  two  participants  who  want  to 
resolve  the  conflict.  In  this  mediation,  it  has  become  obvious  the 
government  wants  to  resolve  nothing,"  Cobell  writes.  "The  truth  is  that 
the  government  likes  using  our  money.  Their  own  expert  has  estimated  that 
up  to  $40  billion  is  owed.  With  a sweetheart  deal  like  this,  why  would 
they  want  to  voluntarily  resolve  the  issue?" 

Interior  spokesman  Dan  Dubray  said  DOI  would  not  comment  on  the  letter. 

"When  it  comes  to  mediation,  we  do  that  in  private,"  Dubray  told  the 
Native  American  Times.  "The  Interior  Department  is  not  going  to  discuss 
this  issue  in  a public  forum.  We  are  committed  to  the  mediation  process 
and  we  are  fully  engaged  in  it." 

The  mediation  between  the  two  sides  is  the  latest  in  a massive  class 
action  lawsuit  that  has  lasted  nearly  a decade.  The  case  was  filed  in  1996 
and  sought  to  force  the  government  to  account  for  billions  of  dollars  in 
money  supposedly  held  in  trust  for  American  Indians.  Cobell  filed  the 
lawsuit  to  account  for  the  money  and  reform  the  system.  Dudge  Charles 
Renfew  and  Dohn  Bickerman  are  co-mediating  the  case.  Renfew  has  been  a 
federal  district  court  judge  in  California  and  was  Deputy  Attorney  General 
during  the  presidency  of  Dimmy  Carter.  Bickerman  is  a full  time  attorney- 
mediator  based  out  of  Washington,  D.C.  He  has  written  a book  on  conflict 
resolution . 

The  text  of  the  Cobell's  letter  appears  below. 

My  fellow  trust  beneficiaries. 

As  you  know,  with  the  urging  of  our  friends  in  Congress,  we  entered  into 
mediation  with  the  U.S.  government  to  resolve  the  individual  Indian  trust 
litigation.  I am  writing  you  today  to  give  you  an  update  on  the  status  of 
the  mediation  process  and  the  challenges  we  face  in  this  six-month-old 
process.  I wish  I could  report  that  we  have  made  progress  in  our 
negotiations  with  the  government.  Unfortunately,  the  government  has,  so 


far,  acted  with  the  same  bad  faith  in  mediation  that  they  have  shown  in 
administering  the  trust  and  litigating  the  Cobell  case.  It  is  self-evident 
that  to  have  any  chance  of  success,  mediation  must  have  two  participants 
who  want  to  resolve  the  conflict.  In  this  mediation,  it  has  become  obvious 
the  government  wants  to  resolve  nothing.  The  truth  is  that  the  government 
likes  using  our  money.  Their  own  expert  has  estimated  that  up  to  $40 
billion  is  owed.  With  a sweetheart  deal  like  this,  why  would  they  want  to 
voluntarily  resolve  the  issue?  The  truth  is  that  the  gove  rnment  leases 
our  land  and  assets  far  below  market  to  Fortune  500  energy  companies.  The 
truth  is  that  fraud,  graft  and  corruption  have  pervaded  the  management  of 
our  trust  assets  for  over  100  years.  The  truth  is  that  the  current 
trustee-delegates  have  proven  themselves  incompetent  and  dishonest,  like 
their  predecessors.  These  are  not  mere  allegation's,  they  are  facts 
established  in  a court  of  law.  Many  call  me  naive  for  hoping  that  the 
government  would  finally  agree  to  a just  resolution  through  mediation  for 
the  over  500,000  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries.  Well,  I'd  rather 
be  naive  than  wrong.  Every  day  more  of  our  beneficiary-friends  die  without 
seeing  justice  or  a complete  and  accurate  accounting  of  their  trust  assets 
If  there  is  a chance  that  mediation  may  bring  a fair  and  just  resolution 
of  this  case  to  Indian  Country  faster  than  the  court  system,  I owe  it  to 
you  to  try. 

What  is  a fair  and  just  resolution?  The  government  would  try  and  resolve 
this  case  for  a couple  billion  dollars.  And  why  not,  from  their 
perspective,  when  we  are  owed  so  much  more?  But  a token  settlement  like 
this  would  be  an  insult  to  our  people  and  a continuation  of  decades  of 
injustice. 

We  know  what  is  fair.  We  have  retained  the  most  sophisticated  resources 
and  financial  experts  to  tell  us  what  a fair  and  just  resolution  would  be. 
Here's  what  they  tell  me:  At  one  time  more  than  50  million  acres  of  land 
was  allotted  and  held  in  trust  for  you.  That  equals  land  mass  could 
swallow  the  states  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Washington,  D.C.  with 
room  to  spare.  Today,  there  is  less  than  11  million  acres  held  in  trust 
for  you  and  the  government  can't  explain  where  39  million  acres  went.  Much 
of  the  50  million  acres  was  and  is  among  the  most  fertile  and  mineral  rich 
lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  (and  that  is  why  it  is  gone  today).  In  the 
early-1900's  almost  the  entire  state  of  Oklahoma  (the  then-oil  capital  of 
the  world)  was  made  up  of  individual  Indian  trust  allotments. 

Remember  this:  the  government  is  not  doing  us  any  favors  by  resolving 
this  case.  They  have  taken  our  property  and  our  money  and  mismanaged  it 
for  more  than  a century.  We  are  not  asking  for  entitlement,  for 
reparations  or  for  special  treatment.  We  only  want  what  is  ours:  money 
generated  from  our  land.  The  U.S.  government  doesn't  need  to  appropriate 
the  funds  to  pay  us.  They  already  have  the  money.  They  took  it  from  us. 
What  is  a fair  and  just  resolution  you  ask?  A complete  and  accurate 
accounting  of  our  trust  assets,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  If  the 
government  wants  us  to  give  up  our  rights  to  that  complete  and  accurate 
accounting,  it  must  compensate  each  of  the  individual  Indian  beneficiaries 
It  is  that  simple.  I want  to  make  a pledge  to  you,  my  fellow  beneficiaries 
I will  not  sell  our  trust, "the  legacy  of  our  ancestors"  down  the  river  for 
even  a few  billion  dollars  in  settlement.  To  do  so  would  make  me  no  better 
than  them--and  I will  not  breach  the  trust  you  have  shown  in  me. 

I will  continue  the  fight  in  the  courts  and  wherever  else  until  justice 
is  done.  And,  I will  continue  to  mediate  as  long  as  there  is  a chance  for 
a fair  and  just  resolution  there,  too.  It  is  our  money  and  it  is  our  right 
Sincerely, 

Elouise  Cobell 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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S.D.  tribe  files  trust  lawsuit 

By  Chet  Brokaw,  Associated  Press  Writer 

Dune  29,  2004 

PIERRE  - The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  has  filed  a federal  lawsuit  that  seeks  to 
force  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  to  give  a full  accounting  of  land  and 
money  it  is  responsible  for  managing  for  the  tribe. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  in  federal  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  alleges 
that  the  Interior  Department  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  have  failed 
to  account  for  land  it  holds  in  trust  for  the  tribe  and  the  money  earned 
from  leases  and  other  uses  of  that  land. 

"Defendants  have  kept  and  continue  to  keep  the  Tribe,  as  the  trust 
beneficiary,  uninformed  as  to  the  trust  property  it  owns,  what  income  the 
trust  property  has  produced,  and  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  the 
income,"  according  to  the  lawsuit. 

The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  recently  voted  to  start  the  lawsuit. 

Gary  Frischer,  a legal  consultant  involved  in  the  lawsuit,  said  the  Santee 
Sioux  Tribe,  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe,  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  and  the 
Omaha  Tribe  also  are  pursuing  the  trust  fund  issue  in  court. 

A 1996  class-action  lawsuit,  filed  on  behalf  of  more  than  300,000 
Indians  nationwide,  also  seeks  federal  accounting  for  trust  funds  owed  to 
individual  Indians.  A federal  judge  has  found  that  the  Interior  Department 
breached  its  trust  responsibility  and  has  ordered  the  department  to  tally 
what  the  Indians  are  owed. 

The  1996  suit  alleges  that  for  more  than  a century,  the  government  has 
mismanaged,  misplaced  or  stolen  billions  of  dollars  in  oil,  gas,  timber 
and  grazing  royalties  that  the  department,  by  law  and  treaty,  was  assigned 
to  manage  on  the  Indians'  behalf. 

The  Oglala  Sioux  lawsuit  seeks  the  same  accounting  for  land  and  money 
held  in  trust  for  the  tribe  itself. 

The  lawsuit  says  the  extent  of  the  tribe's  loss  is  unknown  because 
federal  officials  have  failed  to  maintain  accurate  records,  lost  or 
destroyed  some  records  and  failed  to  disclose  some  information. 

Frischer  said  he  cannot  estimate  the  tribe's  loss,  except  to  say,  "We're 
in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars." 

Lydia  Bear  Killer,  one  of  tribal  council  members  who  helped  lead  the 
effort  to  file  the  lawsuit,  said  the  attempt  to  get  a financial  accounting 
started  when  some  tribal  members  seized  the  tribal  council  building  in 
Pine  Ridge  several  years  ago. 

Tribal  members  need  to  know  what  has  happened  to  land  and  money  that  the 
federal  government  holds  in  trust  for  the  tribe.  Bear  Killer  said. 

"Hopefully,  this  is  one  step  that  will  bring  the  people  back  together," 
she  said.  "We're  concerned  a full  historical  accounting  with  assets  and 
finances  needs  to  happen  for  the  tribe." 

Congress  has  passed  laws  in  the  past  two  decades  requiring  the  Interior 
Department  to  conduct  audits  and  give  reports  on  trust  funds,  but  that 
accounting  has  not  been  done,  according  to  the  lawsuit. 

The  Oglala  Sioux  lawsuit  seeks  a court  order  requiring  federal  officials 
to  give  a full  and  complete  accounting  of  land  and  money  held  in  trust  for 
the  tribe. 

In  the  nationwide  lawsuit  dealing  with  money  owed  to  individual  Indians, 
the  Interior  Department  has  said  it  will  take  at  least  five  years  to 
account  for  all  the  money. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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The  Long  Trail  to  Apology 
Dune  28,  2004 

All  manner  of  unusual  things  can  happen  in  Washington  in  an  election  year 
but  few  seem  so  refreshing  as  a proposed  official  apology  from  the  federal 
government  to  American  Indians  - the  first  ever  - for  the  "violence, 
maltreatment  and  neglect"  inflicted  upon  the  tribes  for  centuries.  A 
resolution  of  formal  apology  for  "a  long  history  of  official  depradations 
and  ill-conceived  policies"  has  been  quietly  cleared  for  a Senate  vote, 
with  proponents  predicting  passage.  Tribal  leaders  have  been  offering 
mixed  reactions  of  wariness  ("words  on  paper")  and  approval  somewhat  short 
of  delight  ("a  good  first  step"). 

True,  no  federal  reparations  or  claim  settlements  are  at  stake.  But  the 
rhetoric  of  the  resolution  pulls  few  punches  about  the  genocidal  wounds 
American  Indians  suffered  in  being  uprooted  for  the  New  World.  The  Trail 
of  Tears,  the  Long  Walk,  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  and  other  travails  are 
specified  in  the  resolution,  which  calls  on  President  Bush  to  "bring 
healing  to  this  land"  by  acknowledging  the  government's  offensive  history. 

The  apology  would  have  been  received  as  fighting  words  at  the  Capitol  in 
the  Indian  war  era,  when  the  government  pursued  military  domination  and 
tribes  fought  back.  But  times  change,  albeit  very  slowly  sometimes,  and 
this  time  it  is  significant  that  the  political  clout  of  Native  Americans 
has  never  been  clearer.  The  parties  are  vying  for  support  in  key  political 
arenas,  with  the  narrowly  divided  Senate  particularly  in  play.  Native 
Americans'  power  is  considerable  in  tribal  bases  like  South  Dakota,  where 
their  turnout  was  crucial  in  electing  Senator  Tim  Dohnson  in  2002;  in 
Alaska,  where  they  are  16  percent  of  eligible  voters;  and  in  tight 
presidential  states  like  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 

Severe  health,  education  and  economic  troubles  still  bedevil  the 
reservations,  despite  the  casino  riches  of  a minority.  Accordingly,  the 
tribes  must  aim  for  more  than  an  apology  as  they  pursue  ambitious  voter- 
enrollment  programs.  An  official  apology  is  indeed  words  on  paper.  But 
approval  by  Congress  would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  modern  tribal  power, 
especially  if  the  president  presented  it  this  September  at  the  opening  of 
the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  in  Washington. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Opinion:  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  Indian  Country 
Dave  Lundgren 
Dune  14,  2004 

Anti-Indian  hate  groups  are  desperately  attempting  to  gain  a foothold  in 
American  politics  by  attacking  tribal  self-governance.  This  disturbing 
trend  is  being  allowed  to  happen,  unchecked.  Recently  the  hate  group 
Citizens  Equal  Rights  Alliance  (CERA)  held  a Mother's  Day  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.  entitled  "Confronting  Federal  Indian  Policy."  While 
tribes  are  appalled  that  such  organizations  even  exist,  these  groups  are 
eliciting  from  their  members  contributions  to  shore  up  their  attacks 
against  federally-protected  rights  and  to  finance  campaigns  of  their 
favored  candidates.  It's  time  we  labeled  these  groups  for  what  they  really 
are:  hate  groups. 


CERA's  sister  organization , Citizen's  Equal  Rights  Foundation  (CERF), 
recently  filed  a friend-of-the-court  brief  in  the  case  U.S.  v.  Lara  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  CERF  urged  the  Court  to  find  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  recognize  inherent  powers  of  tribes.  This  group 
is  also  seeking  the  attention  of  congressional  leaders  who  do  not  really 
understand  the  despicable  implications  of  their  activities.  But  before 
candidates  accept  political  contributions  from  these  racist  organizations, 
they  should  look  deeper. 

Who  are  these  people  and  what  are  they  so  afraid  of?  These  groups  are 
comprised  mainly  of  non-Indian  landowners  on  Indian  reservations . They  are 
afraid  of  being  regulated  by  brown  people,  and  by  the  efforts  of  tribes 
under  federal  law  to  reclaim  lost  homelands.  These  non-Indians  often 
acquired  their  property  within  the  "permanent  homelands"  of  tribes  through 
the  General  Allotment  Act,  the  national  disgrace. 

The  Allotment  Act,  passed  by  Congress  not  long  after  slavery  was 
abolished  in  an  effort  to  dismantle  tribal  governments  and  "assimilate" 
Indian  people,  was  the  single  most  significant  breach  of  every  treaty  made 
with  tribes.  It  authorized  the  carving  up  of  reservations  into  allotments 
and  threw  open  the  "surplus  lands"  to  non-Indian  acquisition.  Many  call  it 
"a  national  theft."  Senate  Joint  Resolution  76,  introduced  on  April  6, 
would  finally  offer  an  apology  for  what  the  United  States  did  to  tribes 
and  Indian  people  under  the  1887  Allotment  Act.  SIR  76  would  "acknowledge 
a long  history  of  official  depredations  and  ill-conceived  policies  by  the 
United  States  Government  regarding  Indian  tribes."  It  expressly  names  the 
General  Allotment  Act  as  one  of  those  depredations.  Even  without  a formal 
apology,  the  fact  that  non-Indian  land  owners  acquired  title  through  the 
condemned  policies  of  the  Allotment  Act  cannot  be  ignored. 

Treaties  entered  with  tribes  under  the  Constitution  recognized  tribes  as 
governments.  By  1934,  Congress  came  to  recognize  the  devastating  effects 
of  the  Allotment  Act,  and  expressly  condemned  its  assimilationist  policies 
in  favor  of  policies  recognizing  tribal  self-governance.  To  reverse  the 
effects  of  the  Allotment  Act,  Congress  provided  statutory  methods  by  which 
alienated  homelands  could  be  restored  to  Indian  ownership.  Since  the  early 
1970s,  tribal  self-governance  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  numerous  federal 
statutes.  The  policy  of  self-governance,  therefore,  is  a constitutionally 
and  federally  protected  right  of  tribes.  The  goal  of  these  hate  groups  is 
to  attack  those  federally  and  constitutionally  protected  rights.  They 
prefer  to  hearken  to  the  condemned  Allotment  policies.  These  hate  groups 
pride  themselves  in  having  among  their  members  Indian  people  who  have 
become  disillusioned  with  their  own  tribal  councils.  By  having  brown 
people  among  their  ranks,  they  can  claim  their  hat  red  toward  tribes  is 
not  race-based.  But  these  beneficiaries  of  the  national  disgrace  are 
functioning  on  fear.  Tribes  are  reacquiring  their  homelands  at  ever- 
increasing  rates.  Ask  those  non-Indian  landowners  if  they  would  like  to 
welcome  in  those  Indian  members  as  neighbors  and  you  are  likely  to  get  a 
different  response.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  Indians  join  their  groups,  but 
quite  another  to  have  them  join  their  neighborhoods. 

There  was  a time  in  our  recent  history  when  racist  organizations  used 
tactics  that  were  more  blatant  and  open.  Now  their  messages  of  hatred  are 
subtler,  and  are  shrouded  in  legal  arguments  and  campaign  contributions. 
Rather  than  burning  crosses  and  marching  in  white  hoods,  these  hate- 
mongers  are  using  direct  mailings  with  slogans  about  constitutional  rights 
Where  once  such  organizations  met  in  secret  at  night  around  bonfires  in 
the  deep  woods,  these  new  groups  meet  openly  on  Mother's  Day  in  Washington 
D.C.  and  surround  congressional  leaders. 

Visit  CERA's  Web  site  and  you'll  see  tactics  used  by  terrorist  groups. 
The  group  urges  people  to  form  cells  in  their  own  regions  to  carry  out  the 
group's  objectives.  Why  is  the  Justice  Department  turning  a blind  eye  to 
these  purveyors  of  hate?  An  organization  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  attack 
rights  protected  by  federal  and  constitutional  law  is  not  any  different 
than  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  It  is  time  we  identified  these  groups  for  what  they 
really  are.  Rather  than  engage  in  their  ridiculous  debates  about  the 
fundamentals  of  federal  Indian  law,  which  would  only  help  legitimize  them, 
we  need  to  question  their  very  existence. 

Their  cries  for  help,  however,  may  provide  an  opportunity  to  educate  the 


public  on  why  a national  apology  for  the  General  Allotment  Act  is 
necessary.  The  title  history  on  the  property  of  these  non-Indian 
landowners  tells  the  story.  Whenever  they  speak,  before  their  questions 
are  addressed,  ask  them  where  their  lands  are  located  and  trace  how  they 
got  there.  Only  in  that  context  can  we  have  an  informed  discussion. 

Dave  Lundgren  maintains  an  Indian  law  practice  in  Oregon. 

He  can  be  reached  at  bandonlawyer@aol.com. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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In  1960  in  Federal  Power  Commission  v.  Tuscarora,  the  Supreme  Court 
allowed  Tuscarora  lands  to  be  taken  and  flooded  for  a dam,  holding  that 
the  relevant  federal  statute  did  not  expressly  exempt  Indian  nations.  This 
decision  was  so  violative  of  Indian  sovereignty  that  lustice  Black  was 
moved  to  passionately  dissent,  writing  that  "Great  nations,  like  great  men, 
should  keep  their  word,"  and  the  so-called  "Tuscarora  rule"  of 
interpreting  federal  statutes  of  general  applicability  to  be  binding  upon 
Indian  nations  has  not  often  been  followed. 

Indian  people  were  thus  shocked  last  month  when  in  San  Manuel  Indian 
Bingo  and  Casino,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  applied  the  Tuscarora 
rule  and  asserted  jurisdiction  over  tribally  owned  and  operated  commercial 
enterprises,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  located  on  or  off  reservation 
land.  The  3-1  decision  overruling  nearly  30  years  of  precedent  is  an 
illogical  stray  from  well-established  Indian  sovereignty  principles  and 
threatens  to  dramatically  impact  tribal  sovereignty.  The  majority's 
distinction  between  governmental  and  proprietary  functions  does  not  grasp 
the  unique  character  of  tribal  sovereignty,  and  the  board's  new  case-by- 
case  method  of  determining  jurisdiction  leaves  the  door  open  to  jeopardize 
both  tribal  sovereignty  and  the  basic  right  of  a sovereign  to  control 
internal  matters  that  affect  its  members.  The  decision  comes  at  a time 
when  many  tribes,  including  the  San  Manuel  Band,  are  operating  successful 
gaming  operations  and  employing  a large  number  of  non-Indians.  Because  of 
their  newfound  success,  tribes  are  being  penalized  for  participating  in 
the  national  economy  and  reaching  economic  self-sufficiency.  The  NLRB's 
decision  is  a far  cry  from  the  federal  Indian  policy  of  self-determination 
and  is  a dangerous  step  towards  limiting  tribal  sovereignty. 

The  NLRB's  view  that  tribally  owned  and  operated  commercial  enterprises 
affecting  interstate  commerce  do  not  implicate  the  special  attributes  of 
sovereignty  is  a misjudgment,  to  say  the  least.  The  majority  too  easily 
separates  commercial  aspects  of  tribal  businesses  from  tribal  governmental 
functions,  when  in  fact  the  two  are  essentially  inseparable.  The  Indian 
Gaming  Regulatory  Act  requires  tribal  gaming  revenues  to  be  used  to  fund 
tribal  government  operations  and  programs,  including  health,  education, 
human  services,  law  enforcement,  roads,  water  and  sewer  projects  and 
tribal  courts.  This  fact  alone  suggests  that  proprietary  and  governmental 
functions  are  inextricably  linked.  Providing  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  tribe  and  its  members  is  critically  tied  to  the  success  of  tribally 
owned  and  operated  commercial  enterprises.  Tribal  dependence  on  commercial 
enterprises  for  revenue  stems  from  the  fact  that  Indian  tribal  governments 
generally  are  unable  to  fund  important  government  services  through  the 


collection  of  property  and  income  taxes.  Peter  Schaumber,  the  lone 
dissenting  NLRB  member,  understood  the  distinctive  nature  of  tribal 
governments  and  stated  that  "operation  of  the  casino  clearly  furthers  the 
repeatedly  expressed  Congressional  objective  of  encouraging  tribal  self- 
sufficiency  and  economic  development,  which  can  only  occur  through 
commercial  activity."  The  majority's  insistence  on  separating  commercial 
from  governmental  functions  promotes  dependence  on  the  federal  government 
rather  than  tribal  self-sufficiency  and  economic  development.  Surely,  that 
is  not  the  path  Congress  envisioned  tribal  nations  would  follow  in  the 
21st  century. 

Furthermore,  because  tribal  commercial  enterprise  revenues  fund  tribal 
governmental  programs,  the  assertion  of  NLRB  jurisdiction  regarding  labor 
relations  could  endanger  vital  tribal  services  in  the  future.  Labor  unions 
have  been  forging  strong  campaigns  to  organize  tribal  casinos  and  other 
tribally  owned  operations.  Labor  union  organization  at  tribal  enterprises 
represents  a threat  not  only  to  the  tribal  business  operations  but  more 
importantly  can  imperil  the  tribe  and  its  members  in  general  and  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  tribe's  ability  to  control  its  internal  matters  and 
protect  its  members. 

The  NLRB  majority's  approach  towards  tribes  acting  in  a commercial 
manner  seems  to  suggest  that  tribes  do  not  adequately  provide  for  its 
employees,  specifically  non-Indians.  The  common  accusation  that  tribally 
operated  facilities,  including  casinos,  are  permitted  to  mistreat 
employees  under  the  guise  of  tribal  sovereign  immunity  coincides  with  the 
majority's  biased  opinion  of  tribal  labor  relations.  The  NLRB  majority 
however,  conveniently  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  San  Manuel  Band's 
comprehensive  Tribal  Labor  Relations  Ordinance  (TLRO)  already  regulates 
labor  relations  at  the  casino.  In  fact,  in  the  San  Manuel  case,  the 
dispute  revolved  around  the  Hotel  Employees  & Restaurant  Employees 
International  Union's  objection  to  not  being  given  access  to  casino 
employees  for  organizing  purposes,  because  the  tribe  had  given  access  to 
another  union.  Many  tribes  throughout  the  country  have  adopted  similar 
ordinances  that  provide  employees  with  the  right  to  self-organization,  to 
join  employee  organizations  and  to  choose  their  representatives  to 
collectively  bargain  for  them.  Since  TLROs  essentially  replicate  the 
protections  afforded  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  NLRB's  new 
assertion  of  jurisdiction  is  unnecessary. 

The  question  becomes,  what  can  tribes  do  to  either  get  around  the 
decision  or  to  satisfy  the  NLRB's  new  Tuscarora  rule  analysis?  One  of  the 
more  appealing  options  would  be  for  the  decision  to  be  reversed  on  appeal. 
Hopefully,  a federal  court  will  apply  the  traditional  principles  of  Indian 
sovereignty  and  reach  a different  result  from  the  NLRB.  However,  leaving 
the  decision  to  the  federal  courts  is  not  always  the  most  promising  option. 
Another  alternative  would  be  a direct  request  to  Congress  to  revise  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act's  provision  for  NLRB  jurisdiction  so  as  to 
expressly  exempt  Indian  tribes  from  the  Act's  coverage. 

One  small  glimmer  of  hope  that  the  San  Manuel  decision  offers  is  the 
NLRB's  emphasis  on  a case-by-case  analysis.  While  the  NLRB  seems  to  be 
steadfast  its  distinction  between  commercial  and  governmental  functions, 
there  is  still  the  possibility  that  a tribe's  business  relations  could 
fall  under  one  of  the  Tuscarora  rule's  exemptions,  specifically  the  treaty 
exemption.  For  instance,  in  the  San  Manuel  case,  the  band  did  not  have  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  and  therefore  had  no  possibility  of 
qualifying  under  the  treaty  exemption. 

Tribes  that  do  have  treaties  with  the  United  States  might  be  able  to 
claim  the  treaty  exemption  if  application  of  the  NLRA  would  abrogate  those 
treaty  rights.  This  still  leaves  a large  number  of  tribes  operating 
without  treaties  vulnerable  to  NLRB  jurisdiction. 

Regardless  of  the  method  tribes  choose  to  follow,  the  road  will 
certainly  not  be  an  easy  one.  Although  the  NLRB  has  stated  that  careful 
balancing  is  required  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  assert  jurisdiction, 
the  odds  seem  likely  that  the  NLRB  will  begin  to  intervene  in  labor 
matters  at  tribal  enterprises.  NLRB  assertion  of  jurisdiction  is  not  only 
an  attack  on  tribal  sovereignty  but  also  a significant  obstacle  for  tribes 
seeking  to  become  self-sufficient  and  economically  independent. 


Steven  Paul  McSloy  is  the  co-chair  of  the  Native  American  practice  at 
Hughes  Hubbard  & Reed  LLP  in  New  York  City.  Ned  H.  Bassen  is  chair  of  the 
Labor  and  Employment  practice  at  Hughes  Hubbard.  Dason  Habinsky  of  Hughes 
Hubbard  and  Katie  Morgan  (Ponca  Tribe  of  Nebraska),  a Hughes  Hubbard 
summer  associate,  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 


NOTE:  In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  this  material  is 
distributed  without  profit  or  payment  to  those  who  have  expressed  a prior 
interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  non-profit  research  and 
educational  purposes  only. 
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Navajo  pilgrims  spend  a night  among  their  ancestors 
By  Valarie  Lee/For  The  Daily  Times 
Dune  28,  2004 

FORT  SUMNER  - As  the  voluminous  dark  clouds  disappeared  in  the  far  north, 
people  spoke  softly  to  each  other.  The  only  other  sound  was  the  tinkling 
of  a bell  worn  by  a small  lamb,  the  pet  of  a tiny  Navajo  girl,  and  the 
wind's  continuous  blowing. 

Currently  under  construction  is  a 5, 000-square-foot  center  that  will 
allow  a more  in-depth  discourse  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Navajo  and 
their  stay  at  Fort  Sumner. 

Park  Ranger  Scott  Smith  said  Phase  1 of  the  center  is  set  to  be 
completed  in  two  months  and,  appropriately,  the  architect  of  the  museum  is 
a Navajo  man  named  David  Sloan. 

As  the  sun  set  in  the  west  and  night  began  to  set  in,  the  Long  Run 
participants  set  up  camp  near  the  interpretive  center. 

Tents  were  scattered  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  center  and  a microphone 
and  speakers  were  set  up  for  those  who  wanted  to  share  their  thoughts 
about  the  day. 

One  elderly  Navajo  man  shared  a story  about  how  hard  it  was  living  there 
at  Hweeldi,  but  even  harder  was  the  walk  home.  The  story  originally  was 
told  by  his  grandparents . 

In  Navajo,  he  said  they  lived  on  wild  carrots,  wild  onions,  prairie  dogs, 
wild  berries,  horse  meat  and  sometimes  even  donkey  meat. 

Another  Navajo  man  said  he  heard  from  his  grandfather  about  how,  when 
they  were  heading  home,  the  cavalry  provided  an  escort  part  of  the  way. 
Grandfather  said  some  of  the  women  and  younger  girls  were  raped  and  nine 
months  later,  they  had  babies  from  the  soldiers.  Some  of  those  descendants 
(the  babies)  know  about  their  heritage  and  while  it's  not  exactly  a shame, 
it's  still  a part  of  the  history  of  the  Navajo  and  served  as  another 
example  of  the  brutality  of  some  of  the  soldiers. 

Many  gave  talks  about  how  grateful  they  were  to  come  back  and  give 
thanks  to  their  ancestors  for  being  strong  and  endearing. 

Many  of  the  talks  mentioned  how  different  it  might  have  been  if  they 
never  went  to  Hweeldi. 

Close  to  midnight,  the  talk  session  ended  with  some  choosing  to  camp  in 
tents  near  the  museum,  while  others  make  their  way  back  to  Fort  Sumner  to 
sleep  in  motels. 

As  the  sun  came  over  the  horizon,  many  had  already  been  up  for  over  an 
hour.  Some  were  habitual  early  risers  and  some  wanted  to  offer  prayers  to 
the  Navajo  holy  people. 

Several  people  said  they  didn't  sleep  well  and  sort  of  felt  restless. 

For  Leon  Curley  of  Damestown  his  stay  was  somewhat  different. 


"I  had  a restless  night.  I had  weird  dreams,  it  seemed  like  I was  going 
down  a long  road  that  never  ends." 

Curley  said  this  was  his  first  time  visiting  Fort  Sumner  and,  despite 
being  warned  about  visiting,  came  anyway. 

"I  was  told  this  was  a place  that  was  forbidden  and  was  best  that  we 
stay  away.  I thought  it  was  going  to  be  one  big  graveyard.  What  I seen  was 
really  different." 

Curley  said  his  second  day  was  better  than  the  first. 

"Yesterday  was  kind  of  somber.  Today  it's  different,  everyone's  laughing, 
joking  and  I think  we  came  over  our  fears.  It  wasn't  what  I expected  to 
see,"  Curley  said  in  reference  to  the  beautiful  grounds  and  calm  waters  of 
the  Pecos  River. 

Arviso  said  she  slept  well  and  had  nothing  to  fear. 

"We  were  being  taken  care  of  through  the  night,  why  should  we  fear  our 
ancestors?"  Arviso  said  in  reference  to  comments  made  about  how  it  was 
recommended  that  no  one  should  sleep  at  the  site. 

"My  sister  and  I got  up  before  dawn  and  offered  prayers  and  made  an 
offering.  We  felt  good  about  all  this  and  if  there  was  any  negativity,  we 
didn't  feel  it,  and  we  would've  felt  it,"  said  Arviso,  who  came  with  her 
family  and  one  small  little  lamb. 

"This  is  important  to  our  children  being.  This  is  their  history  and  here 
we  are  136  years  later,  our  ancestors  were  the  strong  ones  and  I say  it's 
not  a game  we're  playing  and  we're  very  sincere  and  some  people  don't  want 
to  accept  that,"  said  Arviso,  who  understands  it's  a part  of  life  to  have 
controversy. 

After  a breakfast  and  closing  remarks  by  park  rangers  and  Long  Run 
coordinators,  the  group  headed  back  to  Navajoland. 

They  were  given  a warm  welcome  by  the  Sky  City  Casino  and  Miss  Indian 
New  Mexico,  Pauline  Shebala,  and  then  made  their  way  back  to  the  capitol 
of  the  Navajo  Nation,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

As  the  bikers  made  their  way  into  Window  Rock,  they  were  joined  by 
dozens  of  other  bikers  who  wanted  to  escort  them  to  the  Navajo  Nation 
Veterans  Memorial  Park. 

Over  60  bikers  in  all  arrived  at  the  veterans  park. 

Most  people  were  happy  to  be  home  and  were  glad  they  went  to  Hweeldi. 

Others  said  they  probably  won't  go  back,  but  would  encourage  others  to 
make  the  trip  at  least  once. 

"I  don't  think  I'd  go  back.  Maybe  my  kids  or  grandkids,  I'd  rather  have 
them  go  to  learn  a part  of  their  history,"  Curley  said. 

The  Bosque  Redondo  monument  is  currently  in  the  process  of  being 
completed  as  federal  and  state  officials  search  for  more  money  for  the 
site. 

In  2002,  the  Defense  Department  gave  $2  million  to  help  with  the 
completion  of  the  monument. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Bingaman  meets  with  Navajos  on  settlement 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
Dune  29,  2004 

FARMINGTON  - Navajo  Nation  Vice  President  Frank  Dayish  Dr.  told  U.S.  Sen. 
Deff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  the  Navajo  Nation  will  need  the  senator's  help  in 
getting  approximately  $900  million  passed  by  Congress  next  year. 

The  money  is  to  build  the  Navajo-Gallup  pipeline,  to  complete  the  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  Project  and  to  fund  other  federal  water  projects  tied  to 


the  proposed  Navajo  Nation  water  rights  settlement  on  the  San  Duan  Basin. 
The  settlement  seeks  55  percent  of  annual  diverted  water  on  the  basin  - 
more  than  600,000  acre-feet. 

"We're  only  asking  in  terms  of  dollars  - four  days  in  Iraq,"  Dayish  said. 
"The  Navajo  Nation  is  planning  for  an  infusion  of  cash,"  he  added,  since 
the  U.S.  handed  back  sovereignty  to  the  Iraqi  people  Monday  and  therefore 
would  have  more  money  for  domestic  use. 

"I  wouldn't  spend  the  money  yet,"  Bingaman  said,  rhetorically  asking  if 
the  U.S.  spent  less  money  in  Iraq,  did  that  make  the  settlement  any  less 
expensive? 

"We  have  a very  difficult  fiscal  situation  in  Washington,"  he  said 
earlier  in  the  meeting  Monday  with  approximately  20  Navajo  and  New  Mexico 
officials  at  the  Farmington  Civic  Center.  "We're  spending  a lot  more  money 
than  we're  taking  in.  You  can  keep  that  up  for  a time  but  sooner  or  later 
it  catches  up  to  you." 

Bingaman,  expected  to  co-sponsor  the  Navajo  water  rights  settlement 
legislation  next  year  with  Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M.,  said  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  be  briefed  about  what  the  Navajo  Nation  expected  from 
Congress . 

Navajo  Council  Delegate  George  Arthur,  chairman  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  asked  for  Bingaman 's  intervention  in  getting  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  actively  behind  the 
settlement . 

"We're  getting  mixed  signals  on  the  federal  side,"  Arthur  told  Bingaman, 
adding,  "The  federal  team  has  to  play  a role  in  the  settlement." 

"Is  the  Department  of  the  Interior  involved?"  Bingaman  asked. 

"I  think  they're  just  aware  this  is  going  on,"  Dayish  said. 

Navajo  Water  Commission  Chairman  Ray  Gilmore  told  Bingaman  a revised 
draft  of  the  settlement  could  be  publicly  released  this  week  or  next. 

The  original  draft  was  released  Dec.  5.  The  public  submitted  more  than 
300  pages  in  comments  on  what  they  wanted  to  see  changed.  The  Navajo 
Nation,  the  Interstate  Stream  Commission  and  the  state  engineer  have  been 
negotiating  - behind  closed  doors  - on  a revised  draft  since  the  spring. 

"There  are  a couple  of  kinks  still  we  feel  have  to  be  negotiated," 

Dayish  added. 

"We  have  to  educate  the  public  on  the  water  settlement,"  added 
Interstate  Stream  Commission  Chairman  Dim  Dunlap.  "We  cannot  allow  these 
outspoken  critics  to  rule  the  day  and  not  allow  this  to  go  forward." 

Navajo  Council  Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan  added  he  might  call  a special 
session  of  the  Council  in  mid-Duly  so  the  88-member  Council  can  be  briefed 
on  the  new  draft  and  vote  on  it. 

The  regular  Council  summer  session  is  Duly  19-23  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

State  Engineer  John  D'Antonio  added  the  legislation  could  then  be 
introduced  to  Congress  in  September.  His  office,  however,  does  not  expect 
the  legislation  to  actually  move  forward  until  the  109th  Congress  meets 
next  year. 

"Once  we  have  something  to  review  that  would  be  the  time  to  take  some 
action  on  it,"  Bingaman  said.  "I'm  very  encouraged.  Everybody's  on  the 
same  page,"  he  said  to  the  Navajo  and  state  officials. 

Bingaman  said  he  was  under  the  impression  the  meeting  was  public, 
however,  lack  Scott,  an  Aztec  resident,  told  The  Daily  Times  he  tried  to 
attend  but  was  told  it  was  closed  to  the  public. 

3im  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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Ph.D.  Project  uses  unique  recruiting  methods 


Dune  23,  2004 

by:  Dames  May  / Indian  Country  Today 

SACRAMENTO,  Calif.  - For  the  past  10  years  an  ambitious  project  has 
sought  to  recruit  minorities,  including  American  Indians,  to  give  up  their 
careers  to  earn  their  business  doctoral  degrees  in  an  effort  to  increase 
minority  faculty  at  the  nation's  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Most  such  projects  seek  to  recruit  American  Indians  already  in  school 
and  persuade  them  to  go  on  to  get  higher  degrees.  The  PhD  Project,  as  it 
is  commonly  known,  seeks  to  recruit  people  already  in  the  professional 
world . 

The  PhD  Project  is  actually  an  alliance  of  several  business  groups, 
including,  but  not  limited  to  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  the  Fannie  Mae 
Foundation  and  Merrill  Lynch. 

The  main  player  is  the  accounting  corporation,  KPMG,  perhaps  best  known 
as  a figure  in  the  corporate  scandals  of  the  past  few  years.  In  Danuary  of 
last  year  KPMG  was  found  guilty  in  court  of  fraud  in  a suit  brought  about 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  for  their  relationship  with  the 
troubled  Xerox  Corporation. 

Though  no  scholarship  money  is  available  through  the  PhD  Project,  funds 
are  available  through  a charitable  foundation  set  up  by  KPMG  for 
candidates . 

"Obviously,  the  PhD  Project  helps  attract  minority  students  to  business 
school  but  it  also  benefits  whites  as  well,"  said  KPMG  president  Bernie 
Milano.  "Whites  are  helped  when  their  first  authority  figure  from  a 
minority  community  doesn't  occur  when  they  go  out  into  the  business  world. 

Billed  as  an  "information  clearinghouse  for  underrepresented  minorities" 
the  emphasis  of  the  PhD  Project  is  on  business  and  their  aim  is  to  steer 
qualified  minority  candidates  toward  a business  degree. 

The  PhD  Project  began  in  1994  and  organizers  of  the  project  claim  that 
they  have  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  minority  faculty  in  business  and 
accounting  schools  and  has  tripled  the  number  of  American  Indians,  though 
their  numbers  still  lag  fare  behind  their  percentage  of  the  overall 
population . 

For  example,  there  are  currently  33,000  business  school  professors  and 
doctoral  students.  Out  of  these  only  45  are  American  Indian.  Flowever,  Ph.D 
Project  organizers  claim  that  10  years  ago  there  were  only  15  such  people. 

The  way  the  Ph.D.  Project  works  is  that  it  holds  and  annual  convention 
each  November  in  Chicago  in  which  potential  Ph.D.  candidates  from  the 
various  minority  communities  are  invited  to  attend  an  intensive  weekend- 
long  conference  complete  with  workshops  that  help  to  steer  potential 
candidates  through  the  Ph.D.  process. 

After  they  are  successfully  admitted  into  Ph.D.  programs,  the  candidates 
are  then  organized  into  four  different  groups  according  to  their  field  of 
study,  including  Accounting,  Finance,  Marketing  and  Management.  These 
groups  are  support  networks  that  link  candidates  and  mentors  through  an  e- 
mail  list  where  candidates  can  ask  questions  and  receive  help. 

Milano  likes  to  refer  to  the  project  as  an  "aggressive  marketing 
campaign"  and  maintains  that  advertisements  are  put  out  at  African 
American  colleges  as  well  as  through  Flispanic  MBA  associations. 

American  Indians,  said  Milano,  are  a little  harder  to  recruit  because  of 
the  relatively  few  professional  organizations  of  American  Indians  as 
compared  to  other  minority  groups.  Though  the  Ph.D.  Project  is  advertised 
in  several  American  Indian  oriented  publications,  the  project  concentrates 
much  of  its  effort  in  the  American  Indian  community  through  the  American 
Indian  Science  and  Engineering  Society  (AISES),  where  Milano  said  that  the 
group  conducts  recruiting  efforts  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Matthew  Rodgers,  Oneida,  attends  Cornell  University  and  is  about  a year 
away  from  his  PhD  in  Management  in  Organizational  Behavior.  He  was  one  of 
the  candidates  recruited  through  AISCES.  He  said  that  he  was  "enthralled" 
and  wanted  to  make  a contribution.  "It's  been  a fantastic  experience  for 
me,"  said  Rodgers,  who  said  that  he  was  so  taken  with  the  program  that  he 
now  is  involved  in  recruiting  efforts  for  American  Indian  students. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  facts  of  economics  for  those  that  decide  to 
get  involved  in  the  project  is  that  many  have  to  take  pay  cuts  after  being 
in  the  professional  world. 


One  such  person  is  Gavin  Clarkson,  who  is  currently  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  found  out  the  day  after  he  was 
interviewed  that  he  would  be  receiving  his  Ph.D.  next  month. 

Clarkson,  an  enrolled  Chocktaw  who  also  claims  Cherokee  ancestry, 
formerly  ran  a fairly  lucrative  software  company  with  his  mother  in  Austin, 
Texas.  He  formerly  held  a DBA,  the  equivalent  of  a master's  degree  from 
Harvard  and  was  a perfect  fit  for  the  PhD  Project. 

Despite  the  pay  cut,  Clarkson  said  that  returning  to  academic  life  has 
allowed  him  to  explore  issues  and  ideas  that  the  business  world  would 
never  have  allowed. 

For  example,  Clarkson  is  currently  studying  tribal  economies  and  said 
that  it  was  easy  for  him  to  find  a niche  in  the  academic  world.  One  of  the 
problems  that  he  has  uncovered  in  his  Ph.D.  studies  is  that  lack  of  access 
tribes  have  to  borrowing  money  and  that  unlike  municipalities  tribes  have 
to  pay  higher  interest  rates. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I could  never  have  done  in  the  business 
world.  It's  amazing  how  many  aspects  of  tribal  economies  that  have  been 
untouched  by  academic  study,"  said  Clarkson. 

Clarkson  estimates  that  African  Americans  make  up  the  largest  ethic 
group  among  PhD  Project  members.  He  muses  that  the  reason  that  the  PhD 
Project  has  had  more  success  in  recruiting  African  Americans  is  because  of 
the  deep  roots  in  academics  many  in  that  group  have  because  of  the 
historically  African  American  colleges. 

Clarkson,  whose  grandmother  graduated  from  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
the  1920s,  maintains  that  many  American  Indians  do  not  have  the  same  ties 
to  academia.  Currently  many  tribal  colleges  do  not  offer  four-year  degrees 
and  the  lack  of  deep  historical  roots  in  education  is  one  of  the  barriers 
to  creating  an  academic  culture. 

A self -described,  "nerdy  Native"  Clarkson  said  the  organization  is 
making  a concerted  effort  to  reach  American  Indians.  "We're  going  to  look 
everywhere  to  find  other  nerdy  Natives,"  he  said. 

For  more  information,  visit  http://www.phd  project.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Citizens  groups  fight  back  after  American  Indian  historic  sites  looted 
By  Martin  Griffith 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Dune  22,  2004 

RENO,  Nev.  - Mysterious  petroglyphs  etched  in  hundreds  of  volcanic 
boulders  east  of  Reno  have  survived  the  elements  for  centuries.  Volunteers 
are  now  hoping  the  artifacts  will  survive  the  ravages  of  modern  man. 

The  American  Indian  artwork  - depicting  bighorn  sheep  and  stick-people 
figures  - is  endangered  by  vandals  and  collectors  as  Nevada's  sprawling 
growth  and  a soaring  number  of  off-road  vehicles  have  taken  civilization 
to  the  doorstep  of  once  remote  backcountry  sites. 

The  volunteers  are  mobilizing  to  preserve  the  4,000-year-old  site  in  a 
corner  of  the  parched  Pah  Rah  Range  claimed  by  the  Paiute  and  Washoe 
tribes.  They  also  are  expanding  their  efforts  across  the  state. 

"People  are  getting  tired  of  a few  people  wrecking  things  that  we  love 
about  Nevada,"  said  Alanah  Woody,  an  anthropologist  at  the  Nevada  State 
Museum  and  the  executive  director  of  the  Nevada  Rock  Art  Foundation. 

"We're  serious  about  making  people  stop  this." 

Woody's  400-member  group  plans  to  record  Nevada's  more  than  1,000  rock 
art  sites  and  set  up  a network  of  volunteers  to  ward  off  looters.  Citizens 
groups  like  his  - along  with  tribes  and  federal  agencies  across  the  West  - 


are  stepping  up  efforts  to  protect  remote  archaeological  sites  from 
thieves  and  vandals. 

Among  other  measures,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  plans  to  extend  a 
higher  level  of  federal  protection  to  designated  sensitive  areas, 
qualifying  them  for  extra  law  enforcement  patrols,  agency  archaeologist 
Pat  Barker  said. 

Looting  is  widespread  across  the  nation  due  to  professionals  looking  for 
a big  payday,  particularly  in  the  West,  said  Frank  McManamon,  chief 
archaeologist  for  the  Park  Service  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"I  think  the  cases  are  on  the  upswing,"  McManamon  said.  "But  I think 
what  we  hear  about  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  These  crimes  often  take 
place  in  remote  areas  like  Nevada  where  they  go  undetected." 

The  number  of  prosecutions  for  looting  on  federal  lands  averaged  230  a 
year  from  1998  to  2001,  almost  four  times  the  number  from  1984  to  1998, 
the  National  Park  Service  reported. 

One  of  the  largest  archaeological  cases  ever  investigated  involved  a 
five-member  ring  convicted  of  stealing  more  than  11,000  artifacts 
primarily  in  southern  Nevada  from  1997  to  2001. 

Its  ringleader,  Bobbie  Wilkie,  of  Oklahoma  City,  was  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  federal  prison  in  December  - the  longest  term  ever  for  a first- 
time offender  of  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act. 

In  another  case,  lack  Harelson  of  Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  is  accused  of 
stealing  more  than  2,000  relics  from  a cave  in  northern  Nevada's  Black 
Rock  Desert  in  the  early  1980s.  In  April,  Harelson  lost  a bid  to  overturn 
a $2.5  million  fine  - the  fourth  largest  ever  assessed  for  archaeological 
theft . 

Among  artifacts  taken  by  looters  were  the  bodies  of  a young  boy  and  girl, 
and  10,000-year-old  sandals  that  possibly  were  the  oldest  footwear  found 
on  Earth. 

Recently,  two  men  were  tried  in  federal  court  in  Reno  and  convicted  of 
stealing  government  property  after  two  boulders  bearing  petroglyphs  were 
found  used  as  landscape  ornaments  in  one  of  the  men's  front  yards. 

Arlan  Melendez,  chairman  of  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony,  said  tribal 
members  are  outraged  and  want  more  done  to  thwart  thefts.  Some  tribes  have 
closed  archaeological  sites  on  reservations  to  the  public. 

"We're  appalled  at  what's  happening  to  sacred  sites,"  Melendez  said. 

"They  remind  us  of  where  we  came  from  and  stimulate  our  mind  as  to  what  it 
was  like  before." 

With  only  18  rangers  for  the  48  million  acres  it  manages  in  Nevada  - 67 
percent  of  the  state  - the  BLM  acknowledges  it  can't  fight  looting  alone. 

That's  why  the  BLM  and  other  federal  agencies  are  trying  to  set  up  site 
stewardship  programs  statewide  and  hiring  a full-time  coordinator  to 
oversee  the  programs. 

Having  volunteers  monitor  sensitive  sites  has  proved  successful  in  other 
states,  said  Mark  Michel,  president  of  the  Archaeological  Conservancy 
based  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.  His  preservation  group  acquires  archaeological 
sites  on  private  property. 

"With  the  tight  federal  budget,  it's  a trend  to  get  the  public  involved 
to  protect  resources,"  Michel  said.  "A  lot  of  other  states  are  putting 
them  in  place,  too.  The  only  problem  is  that  the  more  remote  the  place  is, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  monitor." 

Archaeologists  praised  prosecutors  and  judges  for  aggressively  pursuing 
cases  against  looters,  saying  they  sent  a strong  message  that  it  won't  be 
tolerated . 

"This  is  a crime  against  history,"  said  Fred  Frampton,  a U.S.  Forest 
Service  archaeologist.  "It's  like  tearing  the  pages  out  of  a history  book 
not  yet  written." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
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Shooters  target  pictographs 
By  Darren  Marcy/The  Daily  Times 
Dune  29,  2004 

DELGADITO  CANYON  - When  Larry  Baker  made  his  last  stop  while  leading  a 
tour  of  early  Navajo  sites  Thursday,  he  was  excited  to  see  the  snakehead 
man,  one  of  the  pictographs  on  a wall  of  rock  art  in  Delgadito  Canyon. 

Instead,  what  he  found  sickened  him. 

The  site  had  been  used  as  target  practice  with  eight  of  12  shots 
centering  on  the  painted  art  on  the  sandstone  rock  wall. 

Pictographs  are  painted  on  the  rock,  as  compared  to  petroglyphs,  which 
are  etchings  in  the  rock. 

The  damaged  pictograph  is  found  in  a remote  section  of  Delgadito  Canyon, 
which  is  a side  canyon  off  Carrizo  Canyon  in  the  Largo  area  east  of  Blanco. 

Bullet  pocks  can  be  seen  in  handprints  painted  on  the  walls  and  other 
figures . 

"I  was  really  depressed  and  angry,"  Baker  said.  He  is  executive  director 
of  Salmon  Ruins  Museum.  "It's  such  senseless  vandalism." 

The  panel  that  was  damaged  is  estimated  to  be  300  to  400  years  old  and 
includes  a human  figure  with  something  flowing  from  the  top  of  its  head. 

It  could  be  a snake  or  hair  or  something  else,  but  the  significance  of 
the  site  is  clear  to  Dim  Copeland,  lead  archeologist  with  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management's  Farmington  Field  Office. 

"It  could  be  commemorative  or  it  could  be  telling  a story,"  Copeland 
said  of  the  BLM  site. 

Copeland  said  the  destruction  was  deliberate  and  pointed  out  a sign 
warning  visitors  to  appreciate  and  preserve  the  site. 

"This  thing  was  completely  unmarred  and  untouched,"  Copeland  said.  "This 
is  damage  that  can  never  be  repaired." 

Tom  Whitson,  director  of  the  Site  Stewards  Program  for  northwest  New 
Mexico,  said  the  rock  art  panel  is  essentially  destroyed. 

"Eight  of  the  12  shots  are  in  the  painted  area,"  Whitson  said.  "It 
pretty  much  destroyed  an  irreplaceable  rock  art  panel." 

The  Site  Steward  Program  matches  volunteers  with  pueblitos  and  rock  art 
locations  throughout  the  area.  Volunteers  visit  the  sites  looking  for 
damage  - both  man-made  and  natural  - and  report  their  findings  to  the 
appropriate  land  management  agency. 

A site  steward  visited  the  site  in  early  Dune  and  it  was  fine,  Copeland 
said,  meaning  the  damage  occurred  in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks. 

Copeland  said  evidence  was  collected  at  the  scene  and  will  be  analyzed 
to  try  to  find  who  is  responsible  for  the  destruction. 

If  the  value  of  the  damage  is  determined  to  be  more  than  $500,  the  crime 
will  be  a felony. 

"This  clearly  does,"  Copeland  said. 

Although  the  rock  art  itself  could  be  considered  priceless,  Copeland 
said,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  prove  the  $500  threshold  was  topped  because 
of  the  cost  of  the  investigation,  estimates  for  conservation  techniques 
and  restoration,  if  that  is  done. 

The  bullet  holes  chipped  out  a piece  of  rock  at  impact.  Filling  in  the 
bullet  wounds  wouldn't  work,  Copeland  said,  and  the  best  effort  could  only 
disguise  the  damage  somewhat  to  make  it  less  noticeable. 

"To  do  nothing  can  often  send  the  signal  that  nobody  cares,"  Copeland 
said.  The  BLM  would  consult  with  the  Navajo  Nation  before  any  repairs 
would  be  initiated. 

"In  some  cases  they've  asked  us  to  just  leave  it  alone  and  let  it  stand 
as  a testimony  to  ignorance,"  he  said. 

Whoever  is  responsible  for  the  damage  could  face  federal  charges  for 
destruction  of  federal  property  and  for  a violation  of  the  Archeological 
Resources  Protection  Act. 

Beyond  the  legal  violations.  Baker  said  the  act  was  senseless 
destruction  of  an  important  piece  of  American  history,  comparing  the 


vandalism  to  someone  shooting  up  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

"We're  not  just  talking  about  our  New  Mexico  heritage  or  talking  about 
our  Four  Corners  heritage,  we're  talking  about  our  national  heritage," 

Baker  said.  "This  is  a nonrenewable  resource.  I'm  truly  outraged  and  it's 
got  to  stop." 

Copeland  said  the  remote  nature  of  the  rock  art  site  and  others  like  it 
usually  provides  some  protection. 

In  many  ways  the  remoteness  of  these  canyons  has  helped  these  drawings 
escape  this  type  of  behavior,"  Copeland  said.  "This  kind  of  damage, 
particularly  way  out  here  in  the  canyons,  isn't  particularly  common." 

Anyone  with  information  on  the  pictograph  destruction  can  call  Crime 
Stoppers  at  (505)  334-TIPS.  Callers  can  remain  anonymous  and  could  earn  a 
reward . 

Information:  Copeland,  (505)  599-8900. 

Darren  Marcy:  darrenm(3daily-times . com 
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Nine  reservations  in  Arizona  are  now  headed  by  women 
By  Stephanie  Innes 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
Dune  20,  2004 

Herminia  Frias  on  Dune  10  became  the  first  woman  ever  elected  to  the  job 
of  leading  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribe  of  Arizona,  but  statewide  she's  got 
company  - nine  of  the  state's  22  federally  recognized  tribes  have  female 
leaders . 

The  second-  and  third-largest  Arizona  tribes  in  terms  of  membership,  the 
Tohono  O'odham  Nation  and  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribe  of  Arizona  - both  with 
reservations  in  the  Tucson  area  - have  each  broken  with  a long  history  of 
patriarchal  tribal  governments  to  elect  chairwomen  instead  of  men.  The 
Navajo  Nation,  which  is  the  state's  largest  American  Indian  tribe  in  terms 
of  both  membership  and  size,  has  yet  to  elect  a female  leader. 

Frias'  election  to  lead  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribe,  which  has  a tiny  square- 
mile  reservation  15  miles  southwest  of  downtown  Tucson,  ends  a tribal 
history  of  male  leadership  not  only  in  government,  but  in  culture  as  well. 

"Culturally  and  traditionally  speaking,  we're  not  accustomed  to  having 
women  leaders,  but  she's  definitely  got  my  support.  I think  some  elders 
are  just  stuck  in  old  ways  of  thinking,"  said  27-year-old  Francisco 
Valencia,  treasurer  for  the  newly  elected  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribal  Council. 

"I've  heard  from  a lot  of  mothers  already  who  say  their  daughters  didn't 
know  a woman  could  be  the  chair  of  the  tribe,"  said  Frias,  31,  whose  tribe 
has  about  14,000  members.  "It  brings  a different  perspective  and  it 
doesn't  take  anything  away  from  the  men." 

Vivian  Duan-Saunders  last  year  became  the  first  chairwoman  of  the 
28,000-member  Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  which  has  nearly  3 million  acres  of 
reservation  land  southwest  of  Tucson. 

"For  me  in  my  generation,  I was  starting  to  see  windows  of  opportunity 
but  it  was  such  that  we  had  to  take  it  one  step  at  a time,"  said  Duan- 
Saunders,  44.  "It  didn't  happen  overnight  and  took  a lot  of  work  to  get  to 
a comfort  level,  especially  the  elders,  where  they  could  see  women  in 
these  very  important  leadership  roles.  . . . It's  my  feeling  that  people 
still  are  getting  used  to  me  being  elected,  even  a year  later." 

Two  other  American  Indian  tribes  in  Arizona  have  also  recently  broken 
tradition  by  electing  women  leaders  - in  December  2002  Doni  Ramos  was 
inaugurated  as  the  first  woman  elected  as  president  of  the  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community  in  Scottsdale,  and  in  Danuary  2003  Kathleen 


Wesley-Kitcheyan  became  the  first  chairwoman  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Tribe  in  San  Carlos. 

luan-Saunders  said  women  have  always  played  a key  role  in  overall  tribal 
communities.  But  in  many  tribes  political  leadership  roles  were  a long 
established  job  for  men.  Young  women  like  Frias  are  going  to  permanently 
change  such  stereotypes,  she  said. 

"It's  the  same  thing  that's  been  happening  in  the  private  sector  in  the 
last  few  years  - you  know,  the  good  ol ' boy  network  is  slowly  coming  apart 
" said  Kermit  Palmer,  administrator  for  the  Cocopah  Tribe  in  Somerton, 
which  elected  its  first  female  leader  - Sherry  Cordova  - during  the  1990s. 
Cordova  still  holds  the  job. 

Frias,  who  is  known  by  the  nickname  "Minnie,"  did  not  enter  this  year's 
Pascua  Yaqui  Tribal  Council  election  with  the  intention  of  making  history. 
She  had  initially  hoped  to  gain  one  of  the  tribe's  11  council  seats  - no 
easy  task  itself  since  66  candidates  were  in  the  running.  But  once  she'd 
gained  a council  seat,  Frias  threw  her  name  in  the  ring  for  chairwoman  and 
to  her  surprise,  she  won. 

"It  is  different,  I know  that.  It  was  a shock  to  the  community  and  to 
myself.  But  I think  it  has  inspired  people,  having  all  this  diversity," 
Frias  said. 

Culturally,  Yaquis  grow  up  seeing  men  in  key  tribal  leadership  roles. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  Pascua  Yaqui  culture  is  its  annual  Easter  Ceremony 
which  blends  Catholicism  and  traditional  Yaqui  spirituality  and  is 
performed  predominantly  by  male  tribal  members  who  are  part  of  revered 
all-male  "societies."  Throughout  the  year,  ceremonial  events  for  the 
Yaquis  are  in  the  hands  of  the  societies.  Women  and  girls  have  roles  in 
the  Easter  ceremonies  but  they  are  less  prominent.  And  men  have  always  run 
the  Pascua  Yaqui  government. 

"The  changes  are  harder  for  our  elders,  I believe,"  said  32-year-old 
Priscilla  Flores,  one  of  three  women,  including  Frias,  elected  to  the  new 
Yaqui  council.  "But  I think  we  will  all  see  results  within  six  months.  All 
of  us  on  this  council  are  open  to  listening.  ...  I think  this  election 
showed  that  demographics  are  changing  and  no  disrespect  to  the  tribe,  but 
some  change  is  needed." 

Frias  is  the  first  elected  chairwoman  but  not  the  first  woman  to  lead 
her  tribe.  In  1994  Octaviana  Trujillo,  a tribal  vice  chairwoman, 
automatically  ascended  to  the  top  post  after  the  sudden  death  of  then- 
Chairman  Albert  V.  Garcia.  But  Trujillo  lasted  just  two  months  in  the  job 
before  she  was  voted  out  in  favor  of  Arcadio  Gastelum. 

Frias  anticipates  keeping  her  job  at  least  through  her  four-year  term, 
if  not  longer.  As  chairwoman,  she  leads  a Tribal  Council  whose  mission  is 
to  ensure  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  the  tribe  through  self- 
government.  Among  the  council's  top  jobs  is  overseeing  the  tribe's  two 
casinos  and  the  distribution  of  casino  profits. 

Bernard  "Bunny"  Fontana  , an  anthropologist  and  retired  Arizona  State 
Museum  ethnologist,  noted  that  strong  female  American  Indian  leaders  are 
not  unprecedented.  In  Arizona,  they  have  included  Viola  Dimulla  of  the 
Yavapai-Prescott  Tribe,  the  first  woman  ever  to  become  chief  of  a North 
American  tribe.  She  served  as  chief  from  1940  until  her  death  in  1966  and 
was  known  for  advocating  equality  for  indigenous  people.  Fontana  also 
cited  Nora  McDowell,  the  current  chairwoman  of  the  Fort  Mojave  Indian 
Tribe,  who  has  long  been  an  outspoken  advocate  for  American  Indian  rights. 

"My  impression  is  that  on  most  reservations,  people  are  looking,  for  a 
lack  of  a better  term,  for  educated  leadership  - someone  who  can  cope  with 
the  outside  world,"  Fontana  said.  "I  don't  think  it's  a coincidence  that 
these  two  women  (Duan-Saunders  and  Frias)  both  have  solid  college 
education . " 

The  new  Pascua  Yaqui  council  includes  four  former  chairmen  but  is 
overall  a younger  group  than  previous  years,  with  four  members  under  age 
35,  and  more  than  half  of  the  council  members  have  college  degrees, 
signaling  a more  educated  council. 

Frias,  a Cholla  High  School  graduate,  holds  a degree  in  biochemistry 
from  the  University  of  Arizona,  is  completing  a master's  in  public  health, 
also  from  the  UA,  and  until  she  made  the  decision  to  run  for  tribal 
council  she'd  been  preparing  to  apply  to  medical  school  - something  she 


hasn't  ruled  out  for  the  future. 

In  2082,  Frias  was  awarded  a Kaiser  Family  Foundation  Native  American 
Health  Policy  Fellowship  and  worked  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  an  aide  to  Rep 
Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.  She  also  spent  two  years  as  a tribal  social  worker  and 
is  well-acquainted  with  stressors  that  continue  to  be  serious  problems  for 
American  Indians  across  the  country  - poverty,  teen  pregnancy,  lack  of 
education  and  unemployment.  Frias  says  her  experience  in  social  work  will 
affect  her  work  as  chairwoman.  Before  making  any  decision  she  will 
seriously  weigh  the  impact  on  families,  she  said. 

One  of  six  children,  Frias  grew  up  in  Tucson  and  spent  a lot  of  time  in 
Old  Pascua  near  1-10  and  Grant  Road  and  on  the  tribe's  reservation  land, 
called  New  Pascua  Pueblo.  Frias  said  she's  been  too  busy  to  think  about 
settling  down. 

"My  family  is  great.  They  always  say,  'No  Minnie,  you  wait,  you  can 
borrow  our  kids,'  " Frias  said.  "Someone  once  asked  my  dear  grandma,  who 
just  passed  away,  they  asked  her  if  she  wanted  me  to  hurry  up  and  marry 
and  have  children.  Grandma  said,  'No!  Minnie  is  a career  woman.  Minnie  has 
work  to  do,  changes  are  needed.  Minnie  needs  to  be  out  there  making  those 
changes . ' " 

Contact  reporter  Stephanie  Innes  at  573-4134  or  sinnes@azstarnet.com. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2004  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  its  wire  services 
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SHARING  A TRADITION:  O'odham's  fruitful  harvest 
Indian  educators  learn  to  pick  saguaro  fruit 
PAUL  L.  ALLEN 
pallen@tucsoncitizen . com 
Dune  23,  2004 

American  Indians  from  around  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  lending  a 
hand  with  this  year's  saguaro  fruit  harvest. 

The  traditional  annual  event  dates  to  the  hunter-gatherer  era  among  the 
Tohono  O'odham  of  southern  Arizona  and  northern  Mexico's  Sonora  state. 

The  helpers  are  participants  in  the  University  of  Arizona's  American 
Indian  Language  Development  Institute,  now  in  its  25th  year.  They  are 
educators  who  work  with  American  Indian  children,  and  the  event  gives  them 
a taste  of  the  local  beginning-of -summer  cultural  practice  as  part  of  a 
four-week  summer  program  here. 

O'odham  tribal  member  Stella  Tucker,  56,  has  harvested  the  fruit  at  her 
family's  camp  in  Saguaro  National  Park-Tucson  Mountains  District  for  many 
years,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  her  grandmother,  the  late  Duanita 
Ahil . 

Regina  L.  Siquieros,  senior  program  coordinator  for  the  UA  institute, 
said  it  is  important  for  the  students  to  become  familiar  with  each  other's 
traditions . 

"We  share  methods,"  she  said.  "These  are  people  who  touch  the  lives  of 
our  children." 

As  tribal  members  have  done  for  centuries.  Tucker  and  family  members,  as 
well  as  friends,  detach  the  fruit  from  the  ends  of  saguaro  arms  with  a 
long,  wooden  tool  called  a ku'ipaD.  It  is  fashioned  from  two  saguaro  ribs, 
these  days  joined  with  baling  wire  and  topped  with  a cross-piece  made  of 
creosote  wood,  also  attached  with  wire. 

The  fruit  is  caught  in  buckets  or  picked  up  from  the  ground,  pods  slit 
open  with  the  sharp  edge  of  its  stem  and  the  fruit  - a rich  red  color, 
with  round  black  seeds  - is  saved. 

Once  back  at  camp,  the  pulp  is  cooked,  then  strained  through  screen  and 
cheesecloth  to  remove  fiber  and  seeds.  The  resulting  juice  is  cooked  over 


a mesquite  fine  to  thicken  it  into  a syrup  that  can  be  eaten  as  is,  or 
made  into  jams,  jellies  or  wine.  The  fiber  and  seeds  are  dried  - the  fiber 
used  to  thicken  jams,  and  the  seeds  ground  up  to  thicken  gravies  and  other 
foods . 

This  year's  teacher-students  had  two  hours  of  hands-on  experience, 
coming  to  Tucker's  camp  at  6 a.m.  Monday  to  take  advantage  of  the  cooler 
morning  temperatures . Some  found  just  a few  minutes  of  the  work  to  be 
sufficient,  but  others  were  more  enthusiastic  and  worked  longer.  Tucker 
said . 

One  of  the  "guest  pickers,"  Clyde  Vincenti,  an  Apache  from  Dulce,  N.M., 
in  the  Four  Corners  area,  smiled  as  he  manipulated  one  of  the  cactus-rib 
picking  tools. 

"I  saw  pictures,  but  I never  thought  I'd  be  doing  this,"  he  said. 

Tucker  is  one  of  the  few  O'odham  who  continues  the  tradition.  She  spends 
about  six  weeks  a year  at  the  harvest  camp  - something  she  is  able  to  do 
because  her  job  with  the  San  Xavier  Mission  School  allows  her  a 2 1/2- 
month  hiatus  each  summer. 

This  year's  harvest  is  lighter  and  later  than  usual,  she  said,  because 
of  the  weather.  She  keeps  some  of  the  saguaro  syrup  for  herself  and 
relatives  and  distributes  some  to  tribal  elders  no  longer  able  to 
participate  in  the  harvest. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tuscon  Citizen. 
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Kids  learn  ancient  ways  at  Hohokam  Experience 

Mikaela  Crank 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Dune  23,  2004 

A room  of  15  kids  scrambled  for  glitter,  glue,  paper  and  markers.  The 
chaos  didn't  seem  to  bother  11-year-old  Nick  Rossman's  concentration  as  he 
painted  and  assembled  his  Hohokam  village. 

"It's  my  third  time  here,  and  I like  the  arts  and  crafts.  I enjoy 
painting,"  he  said. 

The  Hohokam  Experience  Camp  kicked  off  its  26th  year  at  the  Pueblo 
Grande  Museum  and  Archaeological  Park  last  week.  Children  ages  7-14  can 
become  an  archaeologist  in  a different  themed  camp  each  week  through  Duly 
29.  The  four-day  camps  focus  on  various  aspects  of  the  Hohokam  people. 

Three  instructors  guide  the  half-day  camp. 

Last  week's  theme  was  "A  Week  in  the  Life  of  a Hohokam,"  and 
participants  explored  how  the  ancient  Hohokam  survived  in  the  desert.  They 
created  their  own  village,  dug  a canal  and  made  arrowheads  and  shell 
necklaces.  They  strolled  through  the  museum's  exhibits  and  realistic 
village. 

"It's  a great  educational  experience,"  said  Stacey  Ray,  the  museum's 
visitor  services  supervisor.  "They  (kids)  learn  about  history  through  a 
different  style  setting,  unlike  the  usual  classroom.  The  kids  get  to  walk 
away  with  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Hohokam.  They  also  get  to 
have  a lot  of  fun." 

Participants  are  recommended  to  bring  water,  use  sunscreen  and  wear 
comfortable  shoes  and  clothes.  Snacks,  drinks  and  supplies  are  provided  at 
the  camp. 

Registration  is  limited  to  30  kids  per  week  and  can  be  done  over  the 
phone . 

"We  would  like  more  kids  to  join,"  Ray  said.  "It's  a chance  to  learn 
about  the  prehistoric  past  and  have  a good  time." 

Reach  the  reporter  at  mikaela . crank@arizonarepublic . com 
or  (602)  444-4968. 


Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Republic. 
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Quebec  Native  Women  Offer  Mediation 

By:  Kenneth  Deer 

Eastern  Door 

Volume  13  Number  22 

Dune  18,  2004 

The  Quebec  Native  Women's  Association  has  offered  mediation  for  the 
ongoing  situation  in  Kanehsatake  and  it  has  received  both  positive  and 
negative  responses. 

Ellen  Gabriel,  president  of  the  association,  announced  that,  because  of 
pressure  from  some  of  the  members  of  the  association,  the  have  proposed 
that  Patricia  Gabel  of  the  Institute  of  conflict  Transformation  and 
Negotiation  at  Concordia  University  try  to  mediate  the  situation. 

"We  are  inviting  all  members  of  the  Kanesatake  Band  Council  to 
participate,  within  a neutral  and  safe  environment  to  have  their  voices 
heard  and  resolve  their  conflicts,"  said  Gabriel.  "It  is  important  to  all 
residents  of  Kanehsatake  that  this  process  be  met  with  open  minds  and  a 
willingness  by  all  parties  to  participate  through  a neutral  party." 

Gabriel,  who  is  also  a resident  of  Kanehsatake,  hopes  that  the  mediation 
will  eventually  include  Native  people  from  other  communities  to  help  with 
the  cultural  aspects  of  the  process. 

"Myself  and  the  association  are  not  part  of  the  mediation  team.  We  are 
only  offering  the  services  of  Patricia  Gabel  and  her  vast  experience.  It 
is  up  to  the  participants  to  find  the  right  combination  of  people  that  are 
acceptable  to  all,"  said  Gabriel. 

Gabel  is  an  American  international  lawyer  who  has  been  in  practice  for 
30  years.  She  has  a consulting  practice  in  conflict  analysis  and  trained 
at  Flarvard  University  at  the  Center  for  International  Affairs.  She  is  a 
special  adviser  on  conflict  analysis  and  management  also  teaches  a 
graduate  seminar  on  conflict  transformation . 

Gabriel  stated  that  she  has  had  positive  responses  from  both  the  Quebec 
Ministers  of  Public  Security,  Dacques  Chagnon,  and  Native  Affairs,  Benoit 
Pelletier,  as  well  as  the  vice-chief  Ghislain  Picard  of  the  AFNQL. 

Also,  importantly.  Grand  Chief  Dames  Gabriel  and  Chiefs  Doreen 
Canatonquin,  Marie  Che'ne',  and  Clarence  Simon  have  welcomed  the  offer  of 
mediation.  In  a press  statement,  they  said  that  they  support  any  objective, 
just,  fair  and  rigorous  process  that  will  contribute  to  the  return  of 
security  to  their  territory. 

Flowever,  not  all  parties  are  happy  with  the  process.  Chief  Steven 
Bonspille  said  that  he  and  the  other  Chiefs  have  not  yet  received  an 
invitation  or  any  material  on  the  process. 

"We  took  a step  back  and  decided  that  we  don't  need  mediation  at  this 
time.  We  believe  an  election  will  resolve  everything,"  said  Bonspille.  "We 
are  not  going  to  the  meeting  scheduled  for  Friday  with  Ministers  Pelletier 
and  Chagnon.  We  asked  to  meet  with  them  before  and  they  refused.  What  has 
changed  now,  that  they  want  to  meet?" 

Bonspille  went  on  to  state  that  the  mandate  to  mediate  has  to  come  from 
Kanehsatake . 

Ellen  Gabriel  said  that  the  mediation  process  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
elections.  The  purpose  is  to  bring  peace  and  security  to  the  community. 

The  election  procedures  are  not  tied  to  the  mediation  process.  No  dates 
have  been  set  for  the  election. 

The  first  meeting  to  explain  the  mediation  process  is  to  happen  today 
but  Chiefs  Bonspille,  Dohn  Harding  and  Pearl  Bonspille  from  Kanehsatake 


will  not  attend. 
easterndoor(a)axess . com 
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Keetoowah  Band  Council  to  continue  impeachment 
The  Associated  Press 
Dune  24,  2004 

MUSKOGEE  - Eight  members  of  the  United  Keetoowah  Band  Council  say  they 
will  move  forward  with  impeachment  proceedings  for  two  elected  tribal 
officers  despite  a temporary  restraining  order  signed  by  a tribal  judge. 

Tribal  Dudge  Dewayne  Littlejohn  issued  the  restraining  order  Saturday 
against  the  council's  action.  Council  members  voted  8-3  in  favor  of 
impeaching  Keetoowah  tribal  Treasurer  Dulie  Moss  and  tribal  Secretary 
Ernestine  Berry. 

Officials  allege  Moss  is  a member  of  the  Keetoowah  Band  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation  and  violated  Keetoowah  laws  by  taking  office  and  not  giving  up  her 
Cherokee  membership. 

Moss  is  also  accused  of  not  keeping  adequate  records,  mishandling  funds 
and  concealing  an  audit  from  the  tribal  council. 

Berry  has  been  accused  of  violating  tribal  bylaws  in  attaining  her 
position,  not  keeping  adequate  records,  unauthorized  approval  and 
signature  on  various  legal  documents  without  council  approval  and  abuse  of 
power . 

Both  voted  against  the  resolution  earlier  this  month. 

Tribal  Rep.  Eddie  Sacks  also  opposed  the  resolution. 

"I  voted  against  it  because  it's  unconstitutional,"  Sacks  said.  "I 
believe  a lot  of  it  is  politically  motivated." 

Tribal  Rep.  Don  Adair,  however,  said  regardless  of  Littlejohn's 
restraining  order,  the  Keetoowah  council  "is  the  governing  body"  and  has 
broad  powers  - including  the  establishment  of  rules,  regulations  and  laws. 

There  is  no  mandate  for  a court  system  in  the  UKB  Constitution  and 
bylaws . 

Copyright  c.  2004  NEWS  9/The  Oklahoman,  Produced  by  NewsOK. 
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Indian  burial  ground  discovered  at  Bay  Area  construction  site 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

2:09  p.m.  Dune  22,  2004 

LAFAYETTE  - A centuries-old  American  Indian  burial  ground  has  been 
discovered  at  a construction  site  east  of  San  Francisco,  offering  new 
clues  about  the  people  who  inhabited  the  region  long  before  the  Spanish 
arrived . 

About  80  sets  of  human  remains  and  artifacts  have  already  been  unearthed, 
and  at  least  as  many  are  believed  to  be  hidden  beneath  Lafayette's  Hidden 


Oaks  housing  development,  where  two  dozen  upscale  homes  are  planned. 

Construction  on  the  two-acre  site  was  halted  last  week  when  the  first 
remains  were  uncovered,  so  Lafayette  officials  could  review  the  project 
and  ask  experts  to  study  the  discovery's  significance. 

Archeologists  said  they  may  have  found  one  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area's  last,  mostly  intact  Indian  burial  sites  of  significant  size.  Among 
the  items  recovered  are  projectile  points,  stone  mortars  and  beads. 

"I  would  not  be  surprised  if  in  the  inner  Bay  Area  ...  I never  saw 
another  one  of  this  caliber  for  the  rest  of  my  life,"  Allen  Pastron,  an 
Oakland  archaeologist  who  is  leading  the  dig,  told  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

The  area  where  the  remains  were  found  was  the  site  of  a sacred  burial 
ground  more  than  1,000  years  ago.  It  was  declared  an  archaeological  site  a 
century  ago,  and  bones  and  artifacts  have  routinely  surfaced  since. 

The  site  once  bordered  the  territories  of  the  Miwok  and  Ohlone  tribes, 
but  it's  still  unclear  to  which  tribe  the  human  remains  belong. 

The  archeologists  believe  American  Indians  lived  in  the  area  between 
1000  and  1400  and  abandoned  it  about  three  centuries  before  Spanish 
started  building  missions  throughout  California  in  the  late  1700s. 

The  find  could  offer  new  insight  about  how  Bay  Area  natives  lived,  what 
they  ate,  what  tools  they  used,  with  whom  they  traded  and  how  far  they 
traveled,  Pastron  said. 

Archeologists  would  not  disclose  where  the  remains  have  been  sent  or  the 
site's  exact  location,  fearing  that  looters  might  dig  up  artifacts  left 
behind  when  construction  resumes. 

Larry  Myers,  executive  secretary  of  the  California  Native  American 
Heritage  Commission,  said  he  hadn't  heard  about  Hidden  Oaks,  but  regretted 
that  the  remains  had  to  be  disturbed  and  the  homes  built. 

"In  a perfect  world  what  they  should  do  is  redesign  the  project,"  Myers 
said.  "Can't  we  honor  burials  that  are  here  by  putting  them  in  a park  or 
something?" 

The  Hidden  Oaks  discovery  isn't  the  first  major  burial  site  found  in  the 
Bay  Area.  In  1997,  275  sets  of  human  remains  were  unearthed  in  San  lose, 
and  a 2,000  year-old  Indian  shellmound  was  discovered  in  Emeryville  in 
1999. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune, 
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ludge  rejects  Wadena's  challenge  of  White  Earth  election 
Associated  Press 
lune  24,  2004 

MAHNOMEN,  Minn.  - A judge  on  Wednesday  upheld  the  election  of  White  Earth 
tribal  chairwoman  Erma  Vizenor,  rejecting  claims  of  voting  irregularities 
coming  from  her  opponent,  former  chairman  Darrell  "Chip"  Wadena. 

Wadena  accused  Vizenor  of  receiving  votes  from  deceased  and  non-enrolled 
tribal  members  and  from  absentee  voters  who  did  not  request  ballots.  He 
also  accused  the  tribe's  election  board  of  misconduct  in  the  lune  8 
election,  which  he  lost  by  611  votes. 

During  a two-hour  hearing  at  the  Shooting  Star  Casino  in  Mahnomen,  Betty 
Laverdure,  a judge  from  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  in  North  Dakota, 
listened  as  Wadena  lodged  11  complaints.  In  the  end,  Laverdure  rejected 
all  of  Wadena's  challenges. 

Wadena  said  after  the  hearing  he  may  file  a second  appeal  for  review  by 
a panel  of  judges  from  other  Minnesota  Chippewa  bands. 


Vizenor,  59,  said  she  was  pleased  Laverdure  confirmed  "the  credibility 
of  our  elections." 

Vizenor  received  59.4  percent  of  the  vote  to  defeat  Wadena  by  a margin 
of  1,930-1,319.  Wadena  took  more  votes  on  the  reservation,  but  Vizenor 
captured  an  overwhelming  majority  of  absentee  votes  - 879  compared  with 
176  for  Wadena  - many  of  which  are  cast  by  members  living  off  the 
reservation . 

Wadena,  65,  was  the  most  prominent  American  Indian  leader  in  Minnesota 
for  more  than  two  decades  - before  his  1996  conviction  in  federal  court 
for  bid-rigging  and  other  crimes  related  to  his  tribe's  casino  gambling 
business . 

Released  in  1998  after  serving  nearly  three  years  in  prison,  Wadena  said 
earlier  this  month  he  had  not  heard  he's  a target  of  an  investigation  into 
an  alleged  title  fraud  scheme  used  to  register  vehicles  on  the  White  Earth 
and  Red  Lake  reservations.  But  Wadena,  who  said  he  buys  and  sells  used 
cars,  alienated  members  of  the  White  Earth  council  when  he  blamed  the 
tribe  for  any  faulty  titles  he  might  have  had. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Duluth  News  Tribune. 
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Northern  Cheyenne  riders  to  honor  ancestors 
Dune  25,  2004 

Between  25  and  50  Northern  Cheyenne  riders  will  mount  their  horses  at  8 a. 
m.  today  and  head  for  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  National  Monument. 

They  will  gather  at  the  Northern  Cheyenne-Crow  reservation  line  at  Busby 
and  expect  to  arrive  at  the  battlefield's  new  Indian  Memorial  by  mid- 
afternoon . 

Once  there,  tribal  members  will  conduct  ceremonies  honoring  ancestors 
who  died  in  a pitched  battle  with  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  Winfield  Russell,  a 
leader  of  the  group,  said. 

Other  riders  from  the  Dakotas  have  arrived  and  plan  to  participate  at 
Friday's  commemoration  of  the  128th  anniversary  of  the  Dune  25,  1876, 

Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn. 

A color  guard  of  Northern  Cheyenne  veterans  will  lead  the  procession 
from  the  battlefield  gate  to  the  Indian  Memorial  at  10  a.m.  Friday  morning. 
Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Utah  High  Court  OKs  Non-Indian  Peyote  Use 
By  DEBBIE  HUMMEL 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Dune  23,  2004 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  - The  Utah  Supreme  Court  ruled  Tuesday  that  non- 
American  Indian  members  of  the  Native  American  Church  can  use  peyote  in 
religious  ceremonies. 

In  a unanimous  decision,  the  court  found  in  favor  of  a couple  charged  in 


2000  with  drug  distribution  for  providing  peyote  to  members  and  visitors 
at  their  church  in  Benjamin,  about  50  miles  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Officers  confiscated  about  12,000  peyote  buttons  from  the  six-acre 
complex  that  serves  as  home  to  the  Oklevueha  Earthwalks  Native  American 
Church . 

lames  and  Linda  Mooney  were  charged  with  more  than  10  first-degree 
felony  counts  of  operating  a controlled-substance  criminal  enterprise  and 
one  second-degree  count  of  racketeering.  They  were  never  tried,  and 
Tuesday's  ruling  stemmed  from  a defense  request  to  dismiss  the  case. 

Federal  law  allows  tribal  Indians  and  members  of  the  Native  American 
Church  to  use  peyote  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  Mooneys'  church  is 
affiliated  with  the  Native  American  Church,  though  they  are  not  members  of 
a federally  recognized  tribe. 

Attorneys  for  the  state  argued  there  is  no  exception  in  state  law  for 
the  use  of  peyote  by  Indians  and  said  that  even  if  the  court  ruled  there 
was  such  an  exception,  it  could  not  be  extended  to  cover  non-Indians. 

The  high  court  ruled  that  state  law  incorporates  the  federal  regulation 
but  does  not  specify  a restriction  on  peyote  use  only  by  members  of 
federally  recognized  tribes.  Use  of  the  hallucinogenic  drug  is  limited  to 
bona  fide  religious  ceremonies  as  part  of  the  Native  American  Church, 
Dustice  lill  Parrish  wrote. 

The  court  also  said  that  permitting  the  exemption  for  some  church 
members  and  not  others  would  violate  the  equal-protection  clause  in  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

lames  Mooney  said  in  a statement  released  by  his  attorney  that  the 
decision  "will  help  to  preserve  the  religious  diversity  on  which  our 
nation  and  this  state  were  founded." 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Kris  Leonard  said  her  office  had  not  fully 
reviewed  the  opinion. 

Guardian  Unlimited  Copyright  c.  2004  Guardian  Newspapers  Limited. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN: 

Despite  their  faults,  tribal  governments  can  work 
lune  26,  2004 

During  another  time  in  my  life,  I managed  a tribal  newspaper  and  radio 
station  in  New  Town,  N.D.  I was  ousted  from  my  position  as  executive 
director  because  I didn't  agree  with  the  tribal  chairman.  After  a few 
years  in  office,  the  chairman  apologized  to  me  for  what  had  happened. 

What  were  my  misdeeds?  Recording  tribal  council  meetings  and  reporting 
on  some  questionable  situations  in  the  tribe. 

Because  of  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  tribe,  there  was  no 
court  that  would  or  could  take  a "freedom  of  the  press"  case.  I threw  up 
my  hands,  disillusioned,  then  walked  away  with  an  armload  of  documents  for 
a case  that  never  would  see  the  light  of  day. 

The  Supreme  Court's  April  decision  in  "U.S.  v.  Lara"  is  one  that  affirms 
tribal  authority  - perhaps  the  same  authority  that  violated  my  rights  to 
be  heard  in  a court. 

The  Lara  case  is  complicated.  Flere  are  some  facts.  Billy  Do  Lara,  a 
member  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  in  Belcourt,  N.D.,  lived  or 
was  arrested  on  the  Spirit  Lake  reservation  at  Ft.  Totten,  N.D.  He  was 
arrested  for  punching  a police  officer  and  was  forbidden  to  set  foot  on 
the  Spirit  Lake  reservation. 

One  of  the  questions  that  arose  is.  Can  Indian  tribes  prosecute 
nonmember  Indians?  In  deciding  Lara,  the  court  "affirmed  tribal  authority 
to  prosecute  all  Indians,  regardless  of  affiliation,  for  crimes  that  occur 


on  the  reservation/'  according  to  a news  report  on  the  Web  site,  www. 
Indianz.com.  In  other  words,  the  decision  supports  tribal  sovereignty. 

That  decision  has  brought  forward  other  cases  that  challenge  the 
jurisdiction  of  tribes.  American  Indian  Movement  activist  Russell  Means  is 
challenging  the  Navajo  Nation's  jurisdiction  to  prosecute  him  for  an 
alleged  assault. 

One  of  the  groups  that  disagrees  with  the  court's  decision  is  the 
Citizens  Equal  Rights  Alliance  of  Ronan,  Mont.  The  alliance  "is  an 
educational  and  legal  advocacy  organization  dedicated  to  promoting  equal 
protection  of  the  law  for  all  citizens,"  according  to  www.citizensalliance. 
org,  the  group's  Web  site. 

The  group  opposes  tribal  sovereignty.  It  says,  "Federal  Indian  policy  is 
unaccountable,  destructive,  racist  and  unconstitutional." 

Tribes  should  not  have  special  laws  and  protection,  according  to  the 
alliance.  And  you  might  think  I would  agree  with  them,  after  my  skirmish 
with  the  tribe.  But  I don't. 

When  this  nation  was  developing  a system  of  government,  tribal  nations 
had  tight  and  well-organized  governments.  Historical  documents  indicate 
these  systems  were  thousands  of  years  old  and  seemed  to  work  well. 

Many  of  the  tribal  governments  changed  with  disruption  from  war  and 
disease  that  took  large  number  of  their  people  including  leaders.  Their 
lifestyles  and  culture  were  at  risk. 

In  the  1930s,  the  federal  government  told  tribes  they  must  develop  a 
system  of  government  like  the  federal  system,  including  a constitution  and 
bylaws.  At  first,  those  new  tribal  governments  were  loosely  organized  with 
tribes  still  maintaining  some  of  their  old  systems.  At  the  Three 
Affiliated  Tribes  in  New  Town,  N.D.,  men  had  to  be  recruited  into  new 
federally  developed  governments.  They  didn't  want  to  be  council  members  or 
chairmen;  they  still  were  organized  by  chief,  band  or  clan  leaders  and 
medicine  men  and  women.  The  old  systems  helped  maintain  the  culture  and 
language  of  the  people. 

That  was  more  than  60  years  ago.  Today  we  are  well  entrenched  in  systems 
similar  to  those  in  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

In  fact,  as  we  become  more  assimilated,  the  lines  between  tribes  and  the 
rest  of  the  nation  seems  to  be  melting  and  blurring.  Tribal  governments 
today  are  not  unlike  city,  state  and  federal  governments  in  structure. 

The  cry  of  the  CERA  is  that  tribes  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  be  one  - 
under  one  law.  But  state  and  city  governments  are  not  "one."  For  example, 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  recently  passed  a law  banning  smoking  in  public  places. 

It  affects  that  city  but  does  not  affect  Fargo  across  the  river. 

North  Dakota's  hunting  laws  differ  from  Minnesota.  In  other  words,  city 
by  city  and  state  by  state,  laws  govern  different  units  of  government 
differently.  In  many  ways,  that  is  not  unlike  a tribal  government, 
although  tribal  governments  are  more  like  separate  nations. 

For  tribes,  sovereignty  will  maintain  who  we  are. 

Tribes  should,  however,  heed  the  warning:  They  need  to  tighten 
individual  laws  and  root  out  corruption.  We  need  be  an  example  for  what  a 
good  government  is,  not  a target  for  those  who  want  to  erode  sovereignty. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  Tuesday  and  Saturday  columns. 

Reach  her  at  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572  ext.  228 
or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com . 
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Sahtu  mark  land-claim  anniversary 
Dune  23,  2004 

YELLOWKNIFE  - Sahtu  Dene  and  Metis  people  are  celebrating  10th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  region's  land  claim. 

Many  people  are  marking  the  day  off  from  work  with  feasts  and  drum 
dancing. 

Linder  the  agreement,  the  Sahtu  people  own  and  manage  41,000  square 
kilometers  of  land. 

It  also  gives  them  $75  million  over  15  years. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  Sahtu  has  gained  control  over  the  environmental 
board  and  renewable  resources. 

This  also  marks  the  time  when  the  agreement  has  to  be  reviewed. 

But  the  last  ten  years  haven't  been  without  struggles. 

There  have  been  some  challenges  implementing  the  land  claim  over  mineral 
rights  and  royalties  from  oil  and  gas  revenues. 

— sidebar:  The  Sahtu  Dene  Metis  Comprehensive  Land  Claim  Agreement 
Background : 

In  Duly  1993,  the  Sahtu  Dene  and  Metis  approved  the  Sahtu  Dene  Metis 
Comprehensive  Land  Claim  Agreement,  which  was  subsequently  approved  by  the 
governments  of  Canada  and  the  Northwest  Territories  and  signed  on 
September  6,  1993  in  Tulita  (formerly  Fort  Norman).  The  Sahtu  Dene  and 
Metis  Land  Claim  Settlement  Act  came  into  effect  on  Dune  23,  1994.  The 
Land  Claim  Agreement  can  be  accessed  here. 

Features : 

The  agreement  provides  the  Sahtu  Dene  and  Metis  with  title  to  41,437 
square  kilometers  of  land  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  an  area  slightly 
larger  that  Vancouver  Island.  Subsurface  rights  are  included  on  1,813 
square  kilometers  of  this  land. 

In  addition,  the  Sahtu  Dene  and  Metis  will,  over  a 15  year  period, 
receive  financial  payments  of  $75  million  (in  1990  dollars)  and  share  the 
resource  royalties  paid  to  governments  each  year  in  the  Mackenzie  Valley. 

The  agreement  confirms  hunting  and  fishing  rights  of  the  the  Sahtu  Dene 
and  Metis  throughout  the  Sahtu  Settlement  Area  (SSA),  and  establishes 
their  exclusive  trapping  rights. 

The  agreements  guarantees  the  Sahtu  Dene  and  Metis  participation  in 
institutions  of  public  government  for  renewable  resource  management,  land 
use  planning  and  land  and  water  use  in  the  SSA,  and  participation  in 
environmental  impact  assessment  and  review  in  the  Mackenzie  Valley. 

The  Agreement  also  provides  for  negotiation  of  self-government 
agreements  that  will  be  brought  into  effect  through  federal  and/or 
territorial  legislation. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Aboriginals ' opposition  to  Tories  mounting 

Leaders  fear  minority  government  led  by  Conservatives 

will  erode  native  rights 

By  KIM  LUNMAN 

Dune  24,  2004 

OTTAWA  - Native  leaders  across  Canada  are  mounting  political  opposition 
to  the  Conservatives,  fearing  a Tory-led  minority  government  will  erode 
aboriginal  rights. 


In  recent  days,  native  leaders  across  Canada  have  publicly  endorsed  the 
Liberal  Party  while  Cree  leader  Ted  Moses  backed  the  Bloc  Que'be'cois, 
saying  the  party  would  be  a boon  for  Quebec  natives  in  a minority 
government  situation. 

The  Anishinabek  Nation,  which  represents  45,000  aboriginals  in  Northern 
Ontario,  the  Me'tis  Nation  of  Ontario  and  the  Manitoba  Me'tis  Federation 
have  all  publicly  endorsed  the  Liberal  Party. 

Phil  Fontaine,  National  Chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  has  said 
he  will  not  endorse  a party  in  Monday's  election  but  made  it  clear  at  a 
news  conference  in  Ottawa  this  week  that  he  has  serious  concerns 
Conservative  Leader  Stephen  Harper  has  not  spelled  out  a comprehensive 
aboriginal  agenda. 

Native  leaders  are  worried  that  a Conservative-led  government  will  mean 
cuts  to  funding  for  aboriginals,  said  Penticton  Indian  Band  Chief  Stewart 
Phillip,  president  of  the  Union  of  B.C.  Chiefs.  He  also  had  some  criticism 
of  the  Liberals. 

"It's  a Catch-22  for  first  nations  people,"  he  said.  "On  the  one  hand, 
we're  faced  with  facing  off  with  a Conservative  government.  Yet  we  can't 
afford  another  10  years  of  broken  promises." 

Doe  Dion,  former  chief  of  the  Kehewin  Cree  Nation  and  a Liberal 
candidate  in  northern  Alberta,  said  the  Tories  don't  have  a solid  platform 
to  address  native  issues. 

"It  scares  first  nations  big  time,"  said  Mr.  Dion,  whose  Westlock-St. 
Paul  riding  has  15  per  cent  aboriginal  population. 

While  the  Liberals  have  faced  opposition  from  aboriginals  for  not 
implementing  recommendations  from  the  1996  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal 
Peoples,  Mr.  Dion  said  Mr.  Martin  has  demonstrated  a commitment  to  natives 

"Paul  Martin  has  made  it  clear  aboriginal  issues  are  a top  priority." 

But  William  Stairs,  a Conservative  strategist,  said  the  Tories'  platform 
on  aboriginal  issues  is  "very  positive." 

This  week  Manitoba  Me'tis  leader  David  Chartrand  compared  a senior  Harpe 
adviser  to  Adolf  Hitler  for  his  views  on  aboriginal  affairs.  He  made  the 
comment  about  Calgary  academic  Tom  Flanagan  at  a news  conference  to 
endorse  the  Liberals. 

The  remark  was  denounced  by  Mr.  Fontaine  as  "completely  unacceptable" 
and  offensive.  But  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Fontaine  described  the  views  of 
Mr.  Flanagan  as  racist. 

In  his  2000  book  First  Nations?  Second  Thoughts,  Mr.  Flanagan  argues 
that  Indians  don't  deserve  special  treatment. 

Mr.  Harper  has  said  he  accepts  the  constitutional  rights  of  natives 
respects  the  fact  that  treaty  rights  are  enshrined. 

"We  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  attention  on  native  issues  in  this 
federal  election,"  Mr.  Fontaine  said. 

Noting  that  the  native  vote  could  sway  the  results  of  the  close  election 
race,  he  encouraged  aboriginals  to  cast  a ballot. 

NDP  native  affairs  critic  Pat  Martin  said  aboriginal  issues  are  not  a 
priority  for  the  Tories.  "The  Conservatives  have  gone  to  ground  on  this 
issue  for  the  very  reason  they're  concerned  about  the  zealots  in  their 
party. " 

The  Liberals  have  created  a permanent  cabinet  committee  on  aboriginal 
affairs.  In  April,  the  Prime  Minister  and  26  cabinet  ministers  met  with 
senior  members  of  the  aboriginal  community  to  set  an  agenda  for  action. 
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Martin  celebrates  National  Aboriginal  Day;  Manitoba  Aboriginal  groups 
back  Liberals 


Dune  21,  2004 

Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  takes  part  in  a drumming  circle 

HUNTSVILLE  - The  Assembly  of  Manitoba  Chiefs  (AMC)  and  the  Manitoba 
Metis  Federation  took  an  unprecedented  step  today  by  throwing  their 
full  support  behind  Paul  Martin  and  the  Liberal  Party,  saying  they 
cannot  support  a party  like  the  Alliance-Conservatives  whose  senior 
advisor  does  not  support  Aboriginal  people. 

In  a statement  released  by  the  AMC,  Grand  Chief  Dennis  White  Bird 
stated  that  the  Liberal  Party  best  represents  a Canada  that  respects 
diversity,  rights  and  Aboriginal  people. 

"If  we  put  our  voice  together  as  one,  it  will  be  heard,"  stated  Chief 
White  Bird.  "We  have  not  voted  extensively  in  the  past.  Now  is  the 
time  to  change  that.  We  must  break  past  traditions  and  come  out  and 
speak  very  forcefully  and  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  Party." 

Meanwhile,  Martin  spent  part  of  his  day  at  Muskoka  Heritage  Place  in 
Huntsville  celebrating  National  Aboriginal  Day  with  the  Honourable 
Andy  Mitchell,  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development, 

Hank  Rowlinson,  Co-President  of  the  Aboriginal  Peoples'  Commission, 
and  Aboriginal  Liberal  candidate  for  Churchill,  Chief  Ron  Evans. 

"Aboriginal  Canadians  represent  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  our 
population,"  said  Martin.  "They  also  represent  the  youngest.  And  so 
whether  you're  talking  about  health  care,  education,  governance  or 
economic  development=851et ' s not  kid  ourselves,  there  are  tremendous 
problems  to  be  solved." 

But  with  those  problems,  there  is  also  ample  room  for  opportunity  and 
advancement  of  Aboriginal  peoples. 

"We  are  also  talking  about  what  a huge  opportunity  we  have  as  a 
country  to  take  the  youngest  segment  of  our  population  and  allow  them 
to  carry  us  along  to  greater  economic  growth,  and  greater  social 
fairness,"  said  Martin  who  has  made  sincere  commitments  to  helping 
Aboriginal  people  and  their  communities,  and  kept  his  word. 

In  April,  he  took  part  in  the  first-ever  Canada-Aboriginal  Peoples' 
Round  Table.  And  the  Party's  election  platform  clearly  lays  out  a 
solid  plan  to  help  advance  the  lives  of  Aboriginal  people. 

In  1990,  the  Liberal  Party  became  the  first  and  only  political  party 
to  give  Aboriginals  the  opportunity  to  represent  themselves  in  a 
political  party  with  the  creation  of  the  Aboriginal  Peoples' 

Commission.  In  1998,  the  Commission  launched  the  Aboriginal  Electoral 
Endowment  Fund  which  supports  and  encourages  Aboriginal  Liberal 
candidates  in  federal  elections. 

Dave  Hudson,  Mitchell's  campaign  manager  said  Aboriginal  communities 
are  pleased  with  the  work  Mitchell,  Martin  and  the  Liberal  Party  have 
done  to  improve  the  lives  and  circumstances  of  Aboriginals. 

"Aboriginal  people  are  extremely  supportive  of  the  prime  minister  and 
the  Liberal  approach  to  helping  with  their  situation,"  he 
said.  "Ensuring  that  Aboriginal  people  have  the  best  quality  of  life 
possible  is  right  up  there  with  other  important  issues.  It's 
something  that  we,  as  a nation,  have  to  make  right.  And  the  prime 
minister  is  doing  the  right  thing." 
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AFN  budget  could  swell  under  new  management 
Paul  Barnsley,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Saskatoon 

A long  list  of  new  (or  newly  revived)  initiatives  that  the  Assembly 
of  First  Nations  hopes  to  undertake  over  the  coming  months  will  cost 
a fist-full  of  money,  some  say  upwards  of  $20  million. 

Inquiries  have  shown  that  budgets  for  few  of  the  initiatives  have 
been  finalized,  but  there  is  talk  that  the  money  flowing  through  AFN 


will  again  swell  to  an  amount  not  seen  since  National  Chief  Phil 
Fontaine  held  office  in  the  late  1990s. 

The  department  of  Indian  Affairs  (INAC),  which  provides  most  of  the 
AFN's  funding,  scaled  things  down  dramatically  when  Matthew  Coon  Come 
was  national  chief.  Coon  Come  claimed  it  was  a government  tactic 
employed  to  punish  him  for  criticizing  the  government  for  its  lack  of 
action  on  treaty  and  Aboriginal  rights. 

The  AFN  budget  provided  by  INAC  when  Fontaine  was  elected  in  1997  was 
just  $3.6  million,  the  highest  amount  former  national  chief  Ovide 
Mercredi  had  managed  to  negotiate  during  his  previous  three  years  in 
office. 

Fontaine's  first  budget  with  INAC  in  1997-98  was  $6.8  million.  It 
rose  the  next  year  to  $15  million  and  then  again  to  $19.9  million  the 
following  year. 

In  his  last  year  before  being  defeated  by  Coon  Come,  the  budget  was 
$20.4  million.  Coon  Come  presided  over  a precipitous  drop  to  $10.7 
million  and  then  to  $8.9  million  in  2002-2003. 

Fontaine  managed  to  get  the  numbers  up  slightly  after  being  re- 
elected last  Duly,  but  there's  a huge  number  of  proposals  being 
discussed  that  could  raise  the  stakes  significantly. 

INAC  sources  say  2004-05  funding  for  the  AFN  from  the  department  is 
$9  million,  but  Dianne  Laursen,  an  INAC  communications  officer,  said 
negotiation  on  special  programs  continues  on  a project-by-project 
basis . 

During  the  three-day  confederacy  in  Saskatoon  in  May,  Fontaine  said 
the  AFN  will  create  the  following  positions  or  programs:  an  auditor 
general  for  First  Nations,  a First  Nations  ombudsman  and  a chief 
medical  officer  for  First  Nations'  health  matters.  Fie  also  said  he 
will  re-establish  the  women's  and  Elders'  councils  and  create  an 
urban  desk,  a northern  secretariat  and  a Newfoundland  secretariat. 

Windspeaker  asked  Fontaine  if  the  announcements  were  an  indication 
that  the  AFN  budget  had  been  increased. 

"Well,  it's  an  interesting  question  because  it  took  us  a long  while 
to  resolve  budget-related  issues  the  previous  year,"  he 
replied.  "Because  I came  in  mid-stream,  so  we  had  Minister  Nault  for 
five  months,  and  we  didn't  conclude  our  negotiations  until  recently. 

And  now  we're  working  on  . . . well,  we  have  achieved  some  good 
success  in  terms  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  And  we're  in  a much 
better  position  than  we  were  when  I was  re-elected  in  Duly." 

During  his  speech  to  the  chiefs  at  the  confederacy,  Indian  Affairs 
Minister  Andy  Mitchell  referred  to  an  AFN  document  that  is  currently 
being  developed  called  Building  a Doint  Agenda.  The  minister  also 
said  the  creation  of  a joint  "AFN/INAC  co-ordinating  committee  at  a 
senior  level  is,  I think,  essential." 

The  national  chief  also  talked  about  increased  AFN  activity  at 
international  bodies  in  Geneva,  New  York  and  Washington,  and  said  the 
AFN  was  planning  trade  missions  to  China  and  India.  Any  budget  that 
would  allow  that  to  happen  has  not  been  disclosed. 

One  additional  item  that  is  part  of  the  budget  is  the  AFN  renewal 
process,  which  has  been  funded  over  two  years  for  a total  of  $2 
million . 

Don  Kelly,  AFN  director  of  communications,  said  there  was  no  money 
yet  allocated  to  most  of  the  new  initiatives  announced  by  the 
national  chief  in  Saskatoon. 

Fie  said  there  were  proposals  that  had  been  submitted  to  government 
for  the  Elders',  women's  and  youth  councils.  The  women's  council  "is 
already  active  and  has  been  resourced  out  of  our  existing  budgets"  he 
added,  but  more  money  is  being  sought. 

Money  for  the  AFN's  health  secretariat  from  Flealth  Canada  has  not 
been  confirmed  and  is  not  included  in  the  global  budget  figure  for 
this  year.  In  past  years,  the  health  secretariat  has  been  funded  at 
about  $2  million  annually. 

Kelly  said  it  was  likely  that  no  funding  decisions  would  be  made 
until  after  the  election  because  bureaucrats  do  not  want  to  commit 
the  future  minister  to  any  agreements. 


"They  don't  want  to  tie  any  minister  to  any  process  that  he  or  she 
may  not  want  to  pursue/'  he  explained.  "There's  meetings  going  on  but 
progress  is  sort  of  incremental." 

Money  for  the  planned  increased  activity  at  the  international  level 
could  be  sought  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  department. 

Additions  to  the  budget  could  continue  right  up  to  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  in  April  2005,  Kelly  added,  saying  that  last  year 
the  budget  wasn't  finalized  until  the  very  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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The  women  we've  failed 

This  week's  $2. 8-million  report  on  Saskatchewan's  justice  system  didn't 
deal  with  the  law's  inability  to  protect  native  women  from  murder. 

By  LAURA  ROBINSON 
Dune  24,  2004 

There's  a poster  in  a pool  hall/Internet  cafe'  in  downtown  Saskatoon: 
"$5000.00  reward  is  being  offered  in  regards  to  information  leading  to  the 
location  of  Daleen  Kay  Bosse  (Muskego) . Missing  since:  Tuesday,  May  18, 
2004.  Last  seen:  Friday,  May  21,  at  the  ScotiaBank  in  the  Circle  on  8th  St. 
Mall,  Saskatoon.  Member  of  Onion  Lake  First  Nation.  The  family  would  like 
Daleen  to  know  that  they  are  very  concerned  of  her  well-being  and  would 
like  her  to  return  safely." 

In  Northern  and  Western  Canadian  towns,  posters  asking  for  help  finding 
a missing  aboriginal  woman  aren't  uncommon.  The  guy  behind  the  pool  hall 
counter  doesn't  know  Daleen.  Fie  says  he's  never  seen  her  before.  As  of 
Dune  21,  National  Aboriginal  Day,  the  private  investigator  listed  on  the 
poster  said  it  had  been  exactly  one  month  since  she  was  last  seen. 

The  chances  of  an  aboriginal  woman  disappearing  in  Saskatoon  and  turning 
up  alive  and  unharmed  more  than  a month  later  are  not  good.  In  the  early 
1990s,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  was  preoccupied  with  the  abductions, 
rapes  and  murders  committed  by  Ontario's  Paul  Bernardo  and  Karla  Flomolka, 
aboriginal  women  were  disappearing  in  Saskatoon.  As  I was  running  along 
Saskatoon's  river  valley  in  1994,  I saw  a piece  of  paper  attached  to  a 
post.  It  had  drawings  of  what  artists  imagined  two  aboriginal  women  had 
looked  like  while  alive,  based  on  the  proportions  of  their  skulls, 
discovered  outside  the  city.  While  each  discovery  of  a Bernardo  victim 
made  sensational  front-page  news,  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  in  Saskatoon 
barely  caused  a ripple.  As  aboriginal  activist  Emma  LaRoque  wrote,  "The 
portrait  of  the  squaw  is  one  of  the  most  degraded,  most  despised  and  most 
dehumanized  anywhere  in  the  world." 

Dohn  Crawford  was  eventually  apprehended  for  killing  the  two  native 
women;  he'd  killed  two  others  and  was  suspected  in  the  deaths  of  three 
more.  Fie  was  known  to  the  police  - in  fact,  two  officers  investigating  his 
crimes  were  alleged  to  have  watched  him  rape  Theresa  Kematch,  a first 
nations  woman.  The  police  denied  the  allegations.  Ms.  Kematch  sued  the 
police,  but  died  two  years  ago  of  pneumonia,  before  the  suit  was  settled. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  $2. 8-million  Commission  on  First  Nations  and 
Me'tis  People  and  Dustice  Reform  has  heard  thousands  of  submissions  on  the 
justice  system,  the  police  and  aboriginal  people  in  Saskatchewan.  The 
commission  was  charged  to  "include  in  its  scope  of  consideration  all 
components  of  the  criminal  justice  system  including,  but  not  limited  to: 
policing,  courts,  prosecution,  alternative  measures,  access  to  legal 
counsel,  corrections  including  community  corrections,  youth  justice, 
community  justice  processes  and  victims  services." 

This  charge  was  given  after  the  frozen  bodies  of  several  aboriginal  men 


were  found  on  the  outskirts  of  Saskatoon  in  the  depths  of  winter,  men  last 
seen  in  police  custody.  The  commission,  which  reported  this  week,  was 
scathing  on  the  subject  of  racism  among  some  police.  Nowhere  did  it 
grapple  with  the  violence  aboriginal  women  face  at  the  hands  of  white  men 
in  the  larger  community. 

Yet  Saskatchewan  has  no  shortage  of  such  cases.  Dean  Edmondson  of 
Tisdale  was  recently  convicted  on  sexual-abuse  charges  after  a 12-year-old 
girl  from  the  Yellow  Quill  First  Nation  went  to  the  police  in  the  fall  of 
2001  about  the  rape  she  said  she  endured  at  the  hands  of  three  white  men. 
Mr.  Edmondson  received  house  arrest,  a sentence  the  Crown  is  appealing. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Edmondson's  lawyer,  Hugh  Harradence,  is  a member  of 
the  Saskatchewan  aboriginal  justice  commission,  has  raised  eyebrows.  So 
does  the  fact  that  he  is  appealing  the  decision,  especially  among  those 
who  know  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Edmondson  and  two  friends  picked  the  child  up  in  their  truck,  fed 
her  plenty  of  alcohol  and  eventually  dropped  her  off  at  a friend's  place. 
The  friend  wrote  down  their  licence-plate  number.  The  girl  was  immediately 
taken  to  hospital;  she  bled  from  her  genital  area  and  had  trouble  walking. 
She  was  able  to  testify  against  Mr.  Edmondson,  but  like  many  children  in 
traumatic  sexual-abuse  cases,  she  could  not  face  the  other  two  defendants 
in  yet  another  trial.  Because  the  Crown  is  appealing  these  decisions  as 
well,  no  one  from  the  lustice  Department,  the  defence,  the  Federation  of 
Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations,  or  the  Crown's  office  will  talk  about  the 
case. 

Where  the  police  were  in  all  of  this?  Didn't  they  know  that  it  was  too 
much  to  ask  of  a child  to  testify  in  two  traumatic  trials?  Where  were 
their  videotaped  interviews  of  her  when  she  first  went  to  the  police  about 
what  happened  that  night? 

A lack  of  diligence  in  crimes  against  aboriginal  women  is  not  uncommon. 

In  the  mid-1990s,  I interviewed  an  aboriginal  girl  who  said  five  members 
of  the  Saskatoon  Blades  junior  hockey  team  had  raped  her.  Both  the  girl 
and  her  counsellor  at  the  rape  crisis  centre  spoke  of  intimidation  by  the 
police,  who,  they  said,  accused  her  of  lying,  and  threatened  to  arrest  her 
if  she  didn't  give  them  samples  of  her  pubic  hair. 

No  charges  were  laid,  and  the  hockey  team  continued  the  season,  with  two 
Saskatoon  city  police  officers  as  assistant  coaches. 

In  April,  1995,  two  university  basketball  players,  Steven  Kummerfield 
and  Alex  Ternowetsky  picked  up  Pamela  lean  George,  who  sometimes  worked  as 
a prostitute  in  Regina.  They  beat  her  so  badly  her  family  had  to  have  a 
closed  casket  at  her  funeral.  As  the  jury  members  were  leaving  to  decide 
the  verdict  in  the  trial,  the  judge  reminded  them  that  Ms.  George  "indeed 
was  a prostitute."  Mr.  Kummerfeld  received  a six-and-a-half-year  sentence, 
and  had  served  four  years  of  it  when  the  National  Parole  Board  wrote,  "at 
this  point,  the  board  does  not  see  you  as  an  undue  risk,"  and  released  him. 

So  the  posters  about  missing  aboriginal  women  flutter  from  Saskatoon 
street  posts,  leaving  many  who  read  them  with  a sense  of  despair.  They 
should  leave  feelings  of  outrage. 

Laura  Robinson  writes  for  the  Canadian  and  foreign  press 
about  first  nations  issues. 
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Native  American  prison  probe:  At  least  16  deaths  since  2001 
By  Kevin  lohnson,  USA  TODAY 
Dune  24,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - U.S.  authorities  have  identified  at  least  16  prisoners  who 
have  died  in  Native  American  detention  centers  since  2001,  according  to  a 
senior  federal  official  involved  in  an  investigation  of  conditions  at  the 


facilities . 

The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  has  been 
gathering  the  information  for  the  past  several  weeks  as  part  of  a wide- 
ranging  review  of  allegations  of  neglect  and  abuse  within  the  network  of 
74  detention  centers  that  are  scattered  across  the  United  States. 

Details  about  the  causes  of  death  were  not  immediately  available.  But  at 
least  some  of  the  fatalities  were  attributed  to  overdoses  of  alcohol  or 
other  toxic  substances  that  were  consumed  prior  to  the  prisoners'  arrests, 
said  the  official,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified  because  the  information 
is  central  to  ongoing  inquiries. 

The  Interior  Department's  inspector  general  has  been  investigating  a 
range  of  allegations  involving  conditions  at  the  centers,  including  the 
death  of  a young  girl  while  she  was  in  custody  at  a facility  attached  to 
an  Oregon  boarding  school.  Also,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
has  scheduled  a hearing  Wednesday  to  review  conditions  at  Native  American 
detention  centers. 

The  causes  of  death  were  expected  to  be  provided  to  the  committee  by  the 
BIA,  which  oversees  management  of  the  facilities  across  the  country. 

But  the  official  involved  in  the  investigation  said  the  lack  of 
automated  records  and  poor  management  in  many  of  the  facilities  have  made 
it  difficult  to  account  for  the  prisoners  and  their  welfare. 

Copyright  c.  2004  USA  Today. 
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Indian  jails  need  attention  now,  BIA  leader  says 
- Billings  Gazette  - 
Associated  Press,  Dune  24,  2004 

Before  attending  Wednesday's  congressional  hearing  on  tribal  jails,  Dave 
Anderson  traveled  to  the  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  reservations  to  take  a 
look  for  himself. 

Anderson,  the  Department  of  Interior's  assistant  secretary  for  Indian 
affairs,  came  to  Montana  late  last  week  in  the  hopes  of  finding  out  more 
about  jail  conditions. 

"It  was  important  for  me  to  see  firsthand  what  our  tribes  are  dealing 
with,"  Anderson  said  Wednesday.  "Some  of  these  detention  centers  have  been 
around  for  a number  of  years.  We're  seeing  aging  inf rastructure  being 
compounded  by  growing  tribes." 

Conditions  at  tribal  jails  have  been  gaining  attention  recently,  largely 
because  of  a 10-minute  video  produced  by  Ed  Naranjo,  a Billings  resident 
and  former  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  agent  who  commissioned  the  video  in  an 
effort  to  draw  attention  to  the  decaying  conditions  at  many  jails.  The 
video  has  been  distributed  to  the  media  and  others  by  Naranjo,  who  has 
said  he  was  frustrated  that  nothing  had  been  done  after  his  earlier 
complaints . 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  held  a hearing  Wednesday  about 
the  tribal  jails.  After  attending,  Anderson  said  it  appears  Congress  is 
taking  the  issue  seriously. 

"I  think  they're  as  interested  as  we  are  to  address  these  concerns," 
Anderson  said. 

Anderson,  appointed  in  February,  said  he  acted  immediately  when  he  heard 
about  jail  conditions  a few  weeks  later. 

"The  first  thing  that  came  to  mind  is  we  have  to  do  something,  and  we 
have  to  do  it  now,"  Anderson  said,  adding  that  he  can't  be  responsible  for 
what  did  or  did  not  happen  before  his  arrival. 

About  100  people  in  the  BIA  have  been  mobilized  to  investigate 
conditions  at  tribal  jails  and  began  putting  together  a report  to  deal 


with  the  situation,  Anderson  said. 

In  the  last  several  months,  Anderson  said  he  has  traveled  to  30  to  40 
Indian  reservations.  Most  recently,  he  visited  facilities  at  Crow  and 
Northern  Cheyenne  reservations. 

He  said  he  was  impressed  by  recent  improvements  at  the  facilities  - 
including  repairs,  painting  and  cleaning  - and  those  who  work  there. 

"One  of  the  things  that  really  came  through  is  that  we  have  dedicated 
officers  doing  a wonderful  job.  Many  times  they're  having  to  do  the  work 
of  two  people,"  Anderson  said. 

New  facilities  are  scheduled  to  be  built  at  some  reservations.  Others, 
though  need  attention.  Anderson  said  there  is  a "sense  of  urgency"  about 
completing  the  BIA's  investigation  of  the  jails  and  putting  together  a 
plan  to  make  improvements. 

Anderson,  who  founded  the  restaurant  chain  "Famous  Dave's  Bar-B-Que"  in 
1994,  said  that  just  like  in  the  restaurant  business,  human  health  is  a 
crucial  part  of  the  mission. 

"Safety  and  welfare  is  of  utmost  importance,"  he  said. 
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The  full  text  of  Asst.  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  David  Anderson's 
testimony  before  the  Senate  on  Tribal  detention  facilities  can  be  found  at 
http: //indian . senate.gov/2004hrgs/062304hrg/ anderson . pdf 
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A RECIPE  FOR  A DAY. 


(By  request.) 

TAKE  a little  dash  of  water  cold 
And  a little  leaven  of  prayer. 

And  a little  bit  of  morning  gold 
Dissolved  in  the  morning  air. 

Add  to  your  meal  some  merriment 
And  a thought  for  kith  and  kin. 

And  then,  as  your  prime  ingredient, 

A plenty  of  work  thrown  in. 

But  spice  it  all  with  the  essence  of  love 
And  a little  whiff  of  play. 

Let  a wise  old  book  and  a glance  above 
Complete  the  well-made  day. 

-^Housekeepers ' Weekly.* 

* A * 

EXLOITS  OF  SPOTTED  HORSE. 


ALMOST  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  ENEMY. 


Big  Spotted  Horse  of  the  Pawnees,  whose  life  came  to  a tragic  end  a 
few  years  since  at  the  hands  of  a United  States  Marshal,  although  by 


many  considered  the  terror  of  the  South  West,  was  one  of  the  bravest 
Indians  that  ever  lived. 

Being  the  father  of  one  of  our  faithful,  quiet  boys,  (now  at  home  in 
the  Indian  Territory,)  the  following  account  of  a thrilling  incident  in 
his  eventful  life  cannot  but  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  writer  of  the  story  is  well  known  to  the  Man-on-the-band-stand ' s 
chief  clerk,  who  also  had  a personal  acquaintance  with  Spotted  Horse  and 
can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  incident  related. 

At  this  time  "thiry-two  years  of  age,  of  splendid  physique,  above  the 
medium  stature,  robust,  athletic,  symmetrically  proportioned,  with 
straight  nose,  round,  expressive  dark  eyes,  good  mouth,  perfect  teeth 
and  raven  hair  falling  in  a mangle  about  his  naked  form,  such  was 
Asau-wuky  Led-e-hooro,  the  Big  Spotted  Horse  of  the  Pawnees,  'Left 
hand,'  The  Raider,'  the  hero  of  our  sketch,"  says  the  writer. 

At  the  time  of  our  story  (not  twenty  years  ago,)  when  the  Pawnees  led 
a wild,  roving  life,  and  every  surrounding  tribe  in  Nebraska  was  their 
enemy,  the  bravest  man  was  he  who  could  steal  the  most  horses  from  the 
enemy. 

This  story  is  a description  of  such  a raid  upon  the  Cheyennes: 

Travelling  on  foot,  only  by  night,  and  hiding  during  the  day,  a 
little  band  of  thirteen  Pawnee  warriors,  with  Spotted  Horse  as  their 
leader,  had  journeyed  hundreds  of  miles  and  arrived  at  a temporary 
destination  in  Indian  Territory  where  they  waited  the  dawn  of  night 
(their  day  of  action.) 

Dried  buffalo  meat  and  extra  moccasins  were  their  only  burdens. 

They  kneeled  beside  the  flowing  streams  for  drink. 

As  they  approached  the  land  of  their  adventure.  Iron  Shirt,  a chief 
of  the  Cheyennes,  who,  thinking  to  find  a valuable  pony  that  had  turned 
up  lost  at  daylight,  was  scouring  the  bluffs  in  person  hove  suddenly  in 
sight  as  he  was  returning  from  the  vain  search. 

The  great  chief's  mind  was  clouded  by  the  fact  that  he  had  tracked 
the  horse  to  the  river  bank  but  found  no  trace  beyond. 

As  he  in  silence  jogged  along  toward  home  his  attention  was  suddenly 
drawn  toward  the  sunset  by  what  very  much  resembled  a file  of  men 
emerging  from  the  timber  and  stealing  along  the  distant  bluff. 

Bringing  his  steed  to  a halt,  swift  as  the  lightning  he  shot  that 
terrible  glance  of  the  native  plainsman,  which  penetrates  distance, 
solves  mystery  and  never  errs. 

But  it  was  only  the  sporting  wolves. 

The  chief  extended  his  hand  toward  the  animals  and  exclaimed: 

"Blessing  brothers!  Ye  would  surprise  me  like  the  Pawnees.  But  we  are 
brothers ! " 

(The  Pawnees  were  known  among  the  plains  Indians  as  "The  Wolves"  and 
so  skilful  were  they  in  taking  the  part  of  the  wolf  that  they  could 
deceive  the  most  acute.) 

Iron  Shirt  galloped  into  camp.  The  wolf  had  warned  his  brother.  He 
looked  back  but  once.  All  was  quiet.  Darkness  was  falling  upon  the  hills 
and  the  valley.  The  wolves  ceased  their  play. 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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Think  before  you  strike  a beast  that  cannot  speak. 


A well  trained  mind  will  succeed  where  muscles  fail. 


Encouraging  news  comes  from  Ulysses  Paisano.  He  is  interested  in  his 
home  work  and  is  gaining  health,  for  which  his  friends  at  Carlisle  rejoice. 


A Haskell  student  sending  10  cts.  for  HELPER  writes  in  a rather 
intimidating  way:  "Our  Indian  baseball  club  is  so  good  one  that  any  ball 
club  cannot  do  up  our  club  in  State  of  Kansas."  We  have  two  clubs  who 
after  reading  the  above  no  doubt  will  extend  a hearty  invitation  to  the 
Haskellites  to  come  over  to  Pennsylvania  and  try  a game. 


In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Olive  H.  Hopkins  at  Washington,  D.C.  on  the  17th 
inst,  the  HELPER  has  lost  a dear  friend.  Mrs.  Hopkins  always  read  the 
little  paper  with  a great  deal  of  interest  and  gave  expressions  of 
disappointment  when  it  did  not  reach  her  on  time  or  if  a paper  was 
missed.  She  subscribed  for  a number  of  her  friends. 


The  Indian  children  in  the  Totten  Industrial  school  observed  Arbor  Day 
with  appropriate  excercises  and  planted  a number  of  trees,  one  of  which, 
a stately  elm,  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Morgan,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Such  events  are  a sign  that  civilization  is  coming  to  the 
Indians  and  show  the  good  work  accomplished  by  the  industrial  schools. 
-[*Devils  Lake  Inter-Ocean.* 


The  name  of  the  Chilocco  School,  Indian  Territory  has  been  changed  to 
Haworth  Institute,  in  honor  of  its  founder,  Mr.  Haworth.  Sixty-two  of 
their  pupils  subscribed  this  week  for  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  the  list  being 
sent  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Roberts.  We  hope  they  will  start  a paper  some  day 
and  then  we  shall  be  glad  to  return  the  compliment.  The  Carlisle  school 
printing  office  started  with  a ten-dollar  press  and  ten  dollars  worth  of 
type.  The  plant  has  grown  until  today  it  is  worth  at  least  $2000,  not 
one  cent  of  which  has  been  put  in  by  the  Government  except  the  steam 
fixtures . 

What  Commissioner  Morgan  Says  of  Stiya. 

"I  have  read  it  with  a great  deal  of  interest.  It  is  beautifully 
written  and  I am  sure  it  will  do  good.  I wish  it  might  be  read  by  every 
Indian  girl  in  all  or  our  schools." 


From  "The  Pipe  of  Peace,"  Published  at  Grant's  Institute,  the  Indian 
School  at  Genoa,  Nebraska. 

One  of  our  teachers  has  received  a copy  of  "Stiya"  an  account  of  an 
Indian  girl's  experience  at  her  home  after  a few  years  at  Carlisle.  The 
story  is  written  by  one  of  the  Carlisle  teachers,  and  is  replete  with 
interesting  facts,  giving  a very  graphic  description  of  the  trials  of  a 
young  girl  and  the  strength  and  fortitutde  with  which  she  met  the 
barbarism  and  cruelty  of  her  own  people,  and  nobly  stood  up  for  the 
right.  It  should  be  read  by  every  Indian  girl  and  boy. 


Stiya  is  honored  with  a very  nice  notice  in  the  San  Francisco  Weekly 
*Bulletin*  which  is  too  long  to  reprint.  Those  wishing  the  little  book 
to  examine  for  themselves  enclose  fifty-seven  cents  in  a letter 
addresses  to  THE  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  PA.  Price  fifty  cents;  by  mail 
fifty-seven  cents. 


A newsy  letter  from  George  Means,  Class  '90,  who  is  interpreter  and 
copyist  at  Pine  Ridge  agency.  Dak.,  says  that  the  pupils  educated  off 
the  reservation  and  now  at  Pine  Ridge  have  organized  an  "Indian  Alumni 


Association."  Doctor  Dorchester,  Superintendent  of  all  Indian  Schools, 
acted  as  chairman  at  the  first  meeting.  A member  of  each  school  was 
selected  to  get  up  a list  of  the  returned  students  of  the  school  that  he 
or  she  represents.  "I  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  to  get  up 
the  list  of  the  Carlisle  returned  students,"  he  says,  and  also  reports 
that  the  boys  there  are  doing  well  as  far  as  he  knows. 


The  new  dormitory  for  the  girls  at  the  Genoa  Indian  school,  is  to  be 
a four  story  brick.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  is  glad  he  will  not  have 
to  live  in  it  in  that  land  of  "hasty  breezes  with  stem-winding 
procilivities . " They  are  going  to  have  another  building  at  that 
institution,  to  be  used  as  dining-room,  kitchen  and  chapel.  Isn't  that 
an  odd  combination?  There  is  one  thing  about  it,  however,  the  cook  can 
attend  the  chapel  exercises  and  when  the  pudding  burns  she  can  smell  it 
and  run  and  take  it  off  the  fire. 


One  of  the  terachers  who  requires  a great  deal  of  "write  about  it," 
in  her  school  work,  said  the  other  day  to  the  smallnumber  of  pupils  then 
present,"  I think  we  must  clean  our  school-room." 

one  of  the  small  boys  replied  in  a mournful  tone,  "Then  I suppose  we 
will  have  to  *write*  about  it." 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils,  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


(page  3) 

Oh!  Yes,  sociable  tonight. 

Decoration  Day  tomorrow. 

Only  four  days  before  Commencement. 

Answer  to  enigma  sent  by  A.G.P.  is  right. 

We  thought  last  week  it  was  time  for  Spring  coats  but  this  week  it  is 
winter  again. 

Miss  Carter's  school  enjoyed  a quiet  little  walk  to  the  farm  on 
Friday,  where  many  things  of  interest  were  seen  and  talked  about. 

Martin  Archiquette  is  the  valedictorian,  and  Charlie  Dagenett, 
salutatorian  of  class  '91,  the  graduating  exercises  of  which  will  be 
held  next  Wednesday. 

The  portable  engine  is  doing  good  service  just  outside  of  the 
printing  office,  in  furnishing  steam  for  the  presses,  while  the  regular 
boiler  is  off  on  a vacation. 

Forty-five  boys  left  for  country  homes  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Campbell 
accompanied  them  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  and  from  there  went  to  New  York 
on  business. 

Plans  to  enlarge  the  girls'  quarters  are  on  the  way.  The  building 
will  be  thoroughly  renovated  and  extended  back  as  far  the  gymnasium,  by 
the  addition  of  two  wings. 

The  dining-hall  has  now  on  its  clean  Spring  dress.  We  don't  believe 
Mr.  Iordan  thinks  it  is  any  fun  to  kalsomine  such  a large,  high  room, 
but  who  ever  heard  him  grumble? 

Some  inconvenience  is  frequently  experienced  in  Miss  Ely's  office  by 
receiving  money  orders  unaccompanied  by  the  name  of  the  sender  making  it 
next  to  impossible  to  place  the  credit  where  it  belongs. 

Any  who  do  not  think  that  Frank  Everett  likes  chicken  leg,  should 
have  peeped  into  the  teacher's  kitchen  last  Sunday  and  they  would  have 
changed  their  minds.  No  wonder  he  likes  to  do  the  milking  when  George  is 
away. 

The  rain  last  Saturday  disappointed  our  base-ballers  who  expected  to 
play  in  Harrisburg,  and  were  feeling  in  first  rate  winning  trim.  A 


number  of  the  boys  of  the  school  went  over  to  attend  the  Gilmore  concert 
given  in  the  evening. 

Sunday  dinner  at  the  club  came  near  being  a fizzle,  because  the  fire 
it  did  sizzle,  and  the  chicken  would  not  frizzle,  nor  gravy  make.  The 
water-back  was  broke,  which  the  cooks  thought  was  *no*  joke,  but  the 
fire  they  did  poke  and  schtopped  the  "lake." 

Little  Rachel  Regina  Middleton,  is  again  visiting  the  school  with  her 
mamma.  We  all  know  who  Mrs.  Middleton  is.  Don't  you  remember  Miss  Maggie 
Iordan?  and  Rachel  Regina  is  her  little  baby.  Every  one  says  she  is  too 
sweet  for  any  thing. 

The  flower-bed  around  the  walnut  tree,  which  is  esteemed  as  the 
father  of  all  the  trees  on  the  campus,  is  again  filled  with  plants.  That 
grand  old  "monarch  of  all  its  surveys,"  deserves  all  the  petting  and 
fixing-up  and  beautifying  that  we  can  bestow  upon  it  and  around  it. 

Little  Sarah  Pratt  who  lives  in  Steelton  now  could  not  come  by  her 
little  self  to  see  her  friends  at  the  school  who  want  so  much  to  see 
her,  so  she  sent  her  picture,  and  it  looks  just  like  her,  and  every  one 
said  "How  cute"  and  "Thank  you."  It  was  a very  nice  way  indeed  to 
remember  us. 

Will  tomorrow  be  a holiday? 

Mary  Parkhurst  has  gone  to  her  home  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granville  Henry  and  daughter  were  guests  of  Miss 
Luckenbach  this  week. 

The  thirsty  grass  is  very  grateful  for  the  drinks  which  the  clouds 
have  been  giving  it  recently. 

There  will  be  quite  a parade  in  town  tomorrow  and  flowers  will  be 
strewn  upon  the  graves  of  soldiers. 

A good  heart  is  the  sun  and  the  moon,  - or,  rather,  the  sun;  for  it 
shines  bright,  and  never  changes.  -Shakespeare. 

"We  bought  Stiya  at  Wanamaker's.  Tabitha  says  she  is  going  to  be  a 
second  Stiya.  We  enjoyed  reading  it  very  much."  -Farm  Patron. 

Mrs.  Griffith,  organizer  of  missions  in  the  Methodist  church  was  on 
the  grounds  Monday  and  visited  all  the  departments  of  work  and  school. 
Students  on  farms  are  not  expected  to  come  in  to  attend  the 
graduating  exercises  this  year,  owing  to  the  busy  time  of  the  year  for 
farmers . 

Mr.  Locke,  in  charge  of  a large  industrial  school  in  Boston,  was 
among  the  visitors  this  week.  He  is  on  his  way  to  Montana,  to  spend  his 
vacation  in  helping  forward  the  interests  of  the  Unitarian  school  on  the 
Crow  reservation. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  held  their  monthly  Missionary  meeting  last  evening  in 
place  of  the  regular  Thursday  evening  prayer  meeting.  Rev.  Mr.  Mapes 
kindly  consented  to  favor  the  meeting  with  a talk  on  general  mission  work. 
The  bright  pretty  boxes  of  plants  in  front  of  Mr.  Standing's  house, 
and  the  star  flowerbed  by  Mrs.  Given's  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of 
that  part  of  the  grounds.  Some  improvements  are  being  made  in  front  of 
the  hospital. 

A spirited  debate  took  place  on  Friday  in  No.  4 upon  the  question 
"Resolved  that  timber  was  more  useful  than  metal."  Both  girls  and  boys 
took  part  and  the  arguments  were  brought  out  with  as  much  vigor  as  if 
the  young  disputants  were  members  of  a "truly"  debating  society,  the 
affirmative  side  won  the  day. 

A kind  visitor  this  week  left  a 5-dollar  bill  with  which  to  furnish 
"Stiyas"  to  Indian  girls  at  their  homes  in  the  west.  There  are  hundreds 
of  partially  educated  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  would  enjoy  reading  the 
book  and  could  do  so  with  great  benefit  to  themselves,  and  this  noble 
lady  may  feel  that  her  little  gift  will  do  great  good  as  far  as  it  will 
reach.  Thanks  indeed. 

The  class  which  will  receive  diplomas  next  Wednesday  numbers  ten  and 
is  as  follows  according  to  standing:  1.  Martin  D.  Archiquette,  Oneida; 

2.  Charlie  Dagenett,  Peoria;  3.  Etta  Robertson,  Sioux;  4.  Henry  standing 
Bear,  Sioux;  5.  Dohn  Tyler,  Cheyenne;  6.  Yamie  Leeds,  Pueblo,  7.  losiah 
Powlas,  Oneida;  8.  Levi  St.  Cyr,  Winnebago;  9.  Harry  Kohpay,  Osage;  10. 
William  H.  Froman,  Miami. 


(Continued  from  the  First  Page.) 


But  what  of  the  little  band  of  Pawnees? 

As  the  sun  descended  the  West,  the  warriors  were  feasting  from  their 
simple  store  of  meat. 

After  the  feast  came  the  customary  savage  ceremonies  of  lighting  the 
pipe,  and  then  came  the  smoke  of  peace  before  the  battle. 

The  darkening  shadows  about  their  secluded  spot  told  the  warriors 
that  their  inverted  day  of  business  was  approaching. 

Big  Spotted  Horse  arose  after  replacing  the  pipe  in  its  case  and 
addressed  these  words  to  his  all  attentive  disciples: 

"Children,  it  is  well!  The  time  is  upon  us!  The  sun  is  going  out  of 
sight.  Hear!  The  enemy  is  gay.  We  are  not  come  to  visit.  We  are  every 
one  poor.  Blessing,  children!  Brothers!  We  are  on  foot.  The  gods  willing 
ye  shall  stride  select  horses  from  yonder  herds.  Now  I go!"  whereupon 
the  band  emerged  from  the  wood  leaving  no  traces  as  they  went. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Iron  Shirt,  the  lone  horseman,  had 
glanced  toward  the  end  of  the  timber,  but  he  had  been  seen  first  by  the 
Pawnees . 

Spotted  Horse  was  taking  his  fourth  step  in  kangaroo  posture,  with 
one  hand  shading  his  eyes,  when  in  a tragic  whisper  he  exclaimed 
"Chee-roo!"  and  instantly  five  warriors  were  upon  the  ground  frolicking 
perfectly  like  wolves;  and  when  the  Cheyenne  rode  on  they  crawled  back 
under  cover. 

Iron  Shirt  turned  his  pony  into  the  herd  and  went  directly  to  White 
Shield's  lodge. 

Soon  after,  young  boys  astride  of  horses  were  seen  bringing  that 
greater  chief's  herd  of  400  ponies  toward  camp. 

The  news  was  soon  current  that  the  Iron  Shirt  had  probably  seen  signs 
of  the  enemy;  and  the  herds,  aggregating  several  thousand  head  were 
brought  nearer  the  camp. 

As  is  the  Indian  custom,  all  the  stock  had  been  driven  to  water  long 
before  sundown,  and  afterward  taken  to  good  pasture  for  the  night. 

War  horses  were  marked  by  a feather  at  the  foretop,  or  on  the  tail; 
or  a tiny  bell  or  a fox's  tail  danging  from  the  neck  was  an  insignia  of 
rank  in  fleetness. 

All  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Cheyenne  camp  had  been  discerned  by 
the  band  of  Pawnees  in  their  woody  rendezvous. 

The  last  traces  of  the  day  faded  from  the  West. 

In  one  of  the  principal  lodges  the  Cheyennes  were  singing  and 
drumming  the  songs  of  the  grand  dance  of  the  Wild  Horses  - a weird 
melody,  rising  and  falling  in  tenor  tones  and  semi-tones  and  with  minor 
strains  resembling  the  whistling  wind  among  the  rocks. 

Fifty  voices  and  the  beating  of  a dozen  drums  blended  into  one,  and 
without  boisterousness  or  discord  the  un-noted  overture  continued. 

A disturbance! 

Dogs  barked. 

Instantly  every  voice  and  drum  was  silent  and  every  ear  listened. 

The  staked  horses  were  whinnying  wildly. 

The  whole  Cheyenne  camp  was  on  the  *qui  vive*. 

(*To  be  continued.*) 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  12  letters. 

My  8,  9,  10  is  sometimes  2,000  lbs. 

My  8,  5,  6 is  a metal. 

My  7,  5,  6 is  a drink. 

My  3,  9,  11,  2 is  used  in  cooking. 

My  11,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 is  the  way  the  fire  engines  go. 

My  1,  2,  3,  4 you  will  find  by  supplying  the  missing  word  in  the 

following  sentence  "On  Monday  I my  clothes. 

My  6,  5,  7,  4,  8 is  the  time  we  should  be  in  bed. 

My  12,  9,  8 is  something  to  sleep  on. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  an  important  city  in  the  United  States,  which 
nearly  all  Indians  know  about.  SUBSCRIBER. 


MR.  OSBORN'S  PUZZLES. 


1.  Multiply  23456789  by  a single  figure  which  will  make  the  product 
888888888. 

2.  Put  down  any  number  of  figures  in  a horizontal  line:  add  them 
together;  put  the  sum  under  the  right  hand  figures  and  subtract  it  from 
the  upper  line;  cross  out  one  of  the  figures  of  the  lowest  line,  add 
together  the  figures  that  are  left  in  the  lowest  line  and  send  the 
amount  to  the  Man-on-the-band-stand . He  will  tell  in  next  week's  paper 
the  figure  you  crossed  out.  No  ciphers  must  be  used  in  the  first  line  of 
figures . 

NOTE:  Mr.  Osborn  gave  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  this  secret.  Should 
there  be  a number  sending  in  answers,  to  save  time  and  space  given  a 
fictitious  name  of  not  more  than  three  letters.  In  two  weeks  from  this 
issue  we  will  give  the  solution  of  this  wonderful  problem. 

3.  Demonstrate  that  majesty  is  but  a jest  deprived  of  its  externals. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Catching  eels. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

For  FIFTEEN,  the  new  combination  picture  8x10  showing  all  our  buildings. 
(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. ) 

For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 

http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  Click  on  "Home"  to  get  rid  of  the 
pesky  ad.  There  is  a discussion  page  linked  among  the  menu  options  on 
the  web  pages. 


Barbara  C.  Landis 

Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 

http://www.epix.net/~landis 

Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 

"RE : Rustywire:  Go  On  and  On  and  On 

Date:  Tue,  Apr  22:09:25  2003  08:12:44  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : GO  ON" 


www . geocities . com/ rustywire/ starship/gogo . html 


Go  On  and  On  and  On 
by  lohnny  Rustywire 

I have  been  thinking  about  a dream  and  a discussion  I had  with  Spirit 
Dove,  it  was  about  standing  with  those  of  our  people  who  died  at  the  hands 
of  the  cavalry,  some  who  were  slaughtered  and  their  lives  cut  short  by 
hate  and  ignorance.  I see  that  in  standing  with  them  that  there  is  a link, 
a tie  that  binds  us  to  them  and  that  is  to  survive. 

In  many  of  the  songs,  stories  and  healing  rights,  the  beautyway 
overcomes  the  plagues,  demons  and  sicknesses  caused  by  desire,  greed, 
selfishness,  and  external  forces  that  reek  havoc  on  the  human  body  and 
spirit.  In  thinking  this  way  I think  we  are  tied  to  the  land,  to  the  world 
the  spirit  of  it  and  so  it  is  a part  of  us.  Sometimes  these  forces  place 
us  in  a position  where  our  spirits  desire  to  leave  our  body. 

The  word  survival  comes  to  mind,  in  the  songs,  of  my  own  people  and 
those  of  others  dealt  with  overcoming  our  own  frailties  to  restore  balance 
harmony  and  control  by  ourselves  our  body,  spirit  and  how  we  deal  with  the 
environment . 

In  a real  sense,  we  are  here  today  surviving  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  new  millenium  because  one  of  our  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers  endured  pain,  hardship,  cold  and  hunger.  I often  times  can 
see  them  just  as  if  they  were  here  with  me  and  ot  just  in  a dream.  I can 
not  tell  you  or  describe  at  times  the  thoughts  that  come  to  mind  in  the 
way  of  living  they  made  when  hard  times  came  to  them. 

In  our  stories  the  Twin  Heros,  Monster  Slayer  and  Child  Born  for  Water, 
these  two  fought  creatures  who  brought  death  and  destruction  to  men,  but 
also  sought  out  those  beings  that  are  responsible  for  famine,  old  age, 
hunger,  sickness,  greed  and  others.  When  they  cornered  them,  these  beings 
said,  if  you  destroy  us  then  men  will  not  know  what  it  is  to  know  these 
things.  When  you  look  at  it,  the  stories  are  old  and  come  from  a time  when 
there  was  not  a written  language  but  just  oral  history.  But  yet  they 
persist  and  some  have  been  lost,  but  they  continue  like  us  because  they 
have  survived.  These  beings  as  they  were  confronted  came  forward  and  said 
if  we  are  gone  then  the  people  will  not  know  what  it  is  like  to  have  known 
life,  to  taste  sweetness,  caring,  compassion  and  survival  of  the  body  and 
spirit.  We  go  about  this  world  confronted  on  many  sides  by  things  that 
overwhelm  the  body  and  spirit  and  each  of  these  afflictions  is  known  to 
each  person  regardless  of  where  we  come  from  or  our  he  ritage. 

Grandmothers,  Grandfathers  and  my  grandchildren.  Life  is  about  the 
bright  spirits  I have  known  who  knew  what  it  was  like  to  enjoy  a summer 
day,  a cool  breeze  and  life  with  it's  good  days  and  bad.  Many,  oh  so  many 
are  not  here  anymore.  I am  not  sure  why  or  where  they  gave  up  or  had  their 
lives  taken  from  them,  but  they  are  no  longer  here.  I see  them  in  my  mind 
and  remember  their  smiles  and  good  days.  When  I go  home  sometimes  I find 
that  more  have  gone  on  and  they  are  no  longer  here.  What  is  it  to  survive 
to  overcome  our  own  pettiness  and  self  doubt. 

I have  seen  death,  sickness,  suicide,  unhappiness,  wanton  lust, 
selfishness,  and  greed  mixed  with  alcohol,  recklessness  and  despair.  Where 
are  some  I have  known,  and  cousins,  those  that  I grew  up  with,  they  are 
gone,  all  of  them,  they  live  in  my  stories  but  they  are  not  here  anymore. 

I sometimes  cry  out  of  loneliness  for  them,  because  I miss  them  so.  We 
laughed,  played  and  lived  together  and  had  such  dreams.  Suicide,  drinking, 
car  accidents,  sickness,  and  being  victims  of  violence  have  taken  them  all 
from  me. 

Shi  Dine'  nshli',  I am  Navajo,  I have  survived. 

My  hopes,  dreams  and  taste  for  a better  life  are  all  I have  to  offer  my 
children.  I do  not  know  where  they  will  go  and  I have  not  seen  the  faces 
of  my  great  grandchildren  but  I want  them  to  know  that  I have  survived  for 
them  to  give  them  life  and  it  has  not  come  without  it's  price. 

Where  are  these  that  have  gone  on  before,  who  suffered  so  much  and  now 
are  gone.  Where  are  their  dreams,  good  days  and  hopes.  They  lie  in  me  and 
that  is  why  we  have  to  go  on,  to  survive.  I would  like  so  much  to  have 
more,  to  be  better  off,  to  know  all  there  is  to  know,  to  experiance  life 
in  all  places,  to  see  the  earth.  I think  I would  like  to  see  it  through 
your  eyes. 

It  sounds  crazy  but  often  I find  myself  looking  at  those  around  me  and 


wonder  how  it  would  be  to  be  them  for  just  a moment.  We  go  about  as 

strangers  to  one  another  but  there  is  so  much  to  see  in  just  one  life.  We 

cannot  know  what  life  is  about  unless  we  reach  out.  I am  not  a preacher  or 
know  about  all  the  things  of  my  people,  the  legends  stories  and  practices. 
They  sometimes  come  to  me  like  a long  lost  memory  and  as  I get  older  I see 
the  value  to  it  all.  The  thoughts  of  survival  of  the  human  spirit  are 
eternal,  and  with  it  the  balance  of  life  where  I stand  not  above  it  all, 
but  that  the  taste  of  red  earth  is  in  my  mouth,  that  the  plants,  trees  and 
rocks  run  with  the  red  of  my  blood,  that  when  I speak  the  I am  just  one 

voice  and  that  it  sounds  out  like  a bird  taking  flight,  the  sound  of  a 

mountain  lion,  the  squeek  of  mouse  and  we  go  on  all  of  us  together. 

Where  are  those  hopes  for  a better  life,  where  is  the  glory  of  life,  the 
beautyway  taking  the  best  of  life  and  continuing.  It  is  in  each  of  us  and 

we  have  to  strive  to  make  life  better  for  us,  our  family,  in  each  day  as 

it  comes. 

In  standing  with  you  in  your  dream,  I would  tell  you  if  we  were  faced 
with  a volley  from  the  cavalry,  I would  push  you  and  tell  you  to  run,  to 
live,  to  go  on  and  speak  about  life,  and  tell  your  children  that  we  lived 
so  that  we  may  continue  on  until  we  are  nothing  but  a thought  and  in  this 

we  have  survived  and  all  those  that  came  before.  We  have  to  go  on  and  we 

do  through  you.  So  take  heart,  touch  your  hand  and  face  and  know  that  all 
that  came  before  live  through  you.  Take  heart,  life  and  know  it's  sweet 
taste  and  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  27  Dun  2004  13:23:20  -1000 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Dune  28-Duly  4 

IUNE 
Dune 
Ka' aona 
28 

In  the  chant  of  the  ages  lies  the  secret  heart  of  the  people. 

29 

The  mountains  stand  like  sentinels  above  my  valley. 

30 

All  space  and  time  live  within  me. 

IULAI 

Duly 

Hinaia' ele' ele 

Duly  was  the  month  in  which  the  'ohia  fruit  first  ripened. 

1 

I am  the  moon's  child,  born  of  starlight  and  dewfall. 

2 

The  beauty  of  the  wilderness  renews  my  spirit. 

3 

We  were  all  born  in  the  stars. 

4 

Rejoice  with  the  storms  of  the  earthj  shout  joy  with  the  voice  of  the 
thunders ! 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"Re:  Hawkdancer  Poem:  Wind  Talker"  


Date:  Wed,  14  Apr  2004  19:18:16  EDT 


From:  Charles  Hawkdancer  Myrick  <Drakemage(3A0L.C0M> 
Sub  j : Poem:  Wind  Talker 


Mailing  List:  INDIAN-HERITAGE- L@LISTSERV. INDIANA. EDU 

Siyo  nigada  (Hello  everyone) 

Here  is  a poem  I just  finished  while  walking  in  the  yard. 
I hope  you  all  like  it. 

Hawkdancer  of  the  AniKawi  ('\o/') 

Tsalagi  ale  utlvquodi  vhnai  nasgi 
(Cherokee  and  proud  of  it) 


Wind  talker 
By:  Hawkdancer 

Wind  talker, 
what  does  it  say. 

Legend  of  old, 
what  does  it  say. 

Lesson  of  new, 
what  does  it  say. 

Wind  talker, 
what  does  it  say. 

Lessons  of  life, 
what  does  it  teach. 

Way  of  life, 
what  does  it  teach. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  28  Dun  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  GA 
Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

ALL  VETERANS  INVITED! ! ! 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Grand  Entry  Sat  12  Noon  Sun  1 PM 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Guest  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Head  Man:  Derry  Smith 

Head  Lady:  Ellen  Rasco 

Emcee:  Gary  Smith 

AD:  Tommy  Smith 

No  Drugs,  Alcohol  or  bad  attitudes. 

Bring  your  blankets  and  lawn  chairs. 

Info:  Doey  Pierce  404  377  4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Derry  Lang  256  492  5217 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Dune  1,  2004 


September  18  -19,  2004:  16th  Annual  "Everything  is  Sacred"  Pow  Wow 
Gathering  in  Borchard  Community  Park  190  No.  Reino  Rd.,  Thousand  Oaks 
California.  For  more  information  contact  Blackbear  § 805-493-2863. 

September  25  -26,  2004:  Walmea  Pow  Wow  by  the  Native  American 
Foundation  Waimea  Ball  Park,  Big  Island,  Hawaii. 

For  more  information  e-mail:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

October  2 -3,  2004:  30th  Annual  American  Indian  Association  Pow  Wow 

Thomas  Square,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  For  more  information 

call  Dan  at  808-734-5171  or  e-mail:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

October  4,  2004:  5th  Annual  Native  American  Flute  & Storytelling  Concert 
at  the  Center  for  Hawaiian  Studies,  University  of  Hawaii-Manoa  Campus, 
Hawaii.  For  more  information  call  Native  Winds  at  808-734-8018 
or  e-mail:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

October  9 -10,  2004:  6th  Annual  Kauai  Pow  Wow  Kapa  'a  Beach  Park  Hawaii. 

For  more  information  check  the  web  page:  kauaipowwow.com 

October  22  - 24,  2004:  Euharlee  Native  America  Festival  in  Osborne  Park, 
Downtown  Euharlee,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  call  Doey  Pierce  404-377-4950, 

Sam  Hinson  770-546-7191  or  Derry  Lang  256-492-5217. 

November  4-7,  2004:  5th  Annual  Stone  Mountain  Pow  Wow  and  Indian 
Festival  at  Stone  Mountain  Park,  Highway  78  East,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  contact  Linda  Whittington 
lwhittington@stonemountainpark . com 

January  14  -16,  2005:  The  1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest 
& Powwow  by  NAIA  in  Shelbyville,  Tennessee  at  the  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena. 

For  more  information  visit  the  web  site  at: 
http: //tennesseewinter fest powwow. gem -of -r . com 
You  can  e-mail:  tuhaniesa@charter . net 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds  Danville, 
Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  Dune  1,  2004 

http://www.crazycrow.com/events_nativeamerican/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

DULY  2004 

Duly  1-4:  36th  Annual  Northern  Ute  Tribe  4th  of  Duly  Pow-wow 
Location:  Pow-wow  Grounds,  Ft.  Duchesne,  UT  84026 
Event  Detail:  Host  Drums:  Meskwaki  Nation,  Little  Island  Cree  and 
Zotigh  Singers.  Contest  in  all  Categories.  Events:  All  Indian  Softball 
Tournament,  Handgame  Tournament.  Pow-wow  Parade,  princess  contest.  All 
Indian  Cowboy  Rodeo.  Drum  Contest  lst-4th.  MC  Chris  Eaglehewk,  & 

Herschel  Kaulity.  Denver  March  Score  System.  Ft.  Duchesne  is  160  miles  east 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and  360  miles  west  of  Denver  Colorado  on  HY  40. 

Camping  and  showers  available.  Saturday  Buffalo  feast. 

All  singers  and  dancers  welcome. 


Contact:  Ron  Cuch,  phone:  435-545-256,  email:  utebulletin@ubtanet.com 

Duly  1-4:  137th  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Agency  Village,  8 miles  South,  Sisseton,  SD  57262 

Event  Detail:  Free.  Longest-running  powwow  in  South  Dakota.  2004  marks 

the  137th  year.  Contact:  Lisa  Redwing,  phone:  605-698-4901, 

email : talentsearch25@hotmail . com 

Duly  2-4:  3rd  Annual  Hobby  Horse  Ranch  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  428  Hartz  Rd.,  Fleetwood  (Reading),  PA  19522 
Map/Directions  as  well  as  the  latest  news  are  on  the  website. 

Contact:  Dim,  phone:  610-944-5797,  email:  willowearth@att.net 

Duly  2-4:  Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Tanana  Valley  Fairgrounds,  Fairbanks,  AK 

Event  Detail:  General  public  welcome.  Host  Drum:  Walking  Hawk  (Fairbanks) 
Guest  Drums:  101  Drum  and  Singers  (Maine)  Young  Kingbird  (Minnesota) 
Invited:  Flute  & Guitar:  David  Whitewolf  Trezak  Flag  Bearers:  Alaska 
Native  Veterans  United  Nations  Staff  Me:  Paul  "Whirling  Thunder"  Bullock 
(Wabanaki)  Arena  Director:  Chris  Charlebois  Evening  Grand  Entry: 

Friday  at  7pm  Daytime  Grand  Entry:  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  12  Noon  Alaska 
Native  Dance  & Drum  Performances:  Saturday  at  7pm  Interested  Drum  and  Dance 
groups  call  (907)  488-2436  All  Alaskans  and  Alaskan  Visitors  welcome  to 
attend.  Camping  available  for  registered  participants  Native  American  & 
Alaska  Native  vendors.  Contact:  phone  (907)  456-2245  or  488-2436, 
email : info@midnightsunpowwow.org 

Duly  2-4:  27th  Annual  Three  Rivers  Indian  Lodge  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Three  Rivers  Indian  Lodge,  13505  S.  Union  Road,  Manteca,  CA  95336 
Event  Detail:  Friday,  Duly  2 - 6:00-11:30;  Saturday,  Duly  3 - 11:00-  11:30; 
Sunday,  Duly  4 - 11:00-  7:30.  See  website  for  more  info. 

Contact:  Ramona  Valadez,  phone:  209-858-2421, 
email:  mona3riverslodge@aol . com 

Duly  2-4:  Pechanga  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Pechanga  Resort,  Pechanga  Reservation,  Temecula,  CA,  92593 
Event  Detail:  Full  range  of  dance  categories,  golden  age,  northern  and 
southern  style,  gourd  dancing,  drum  contest,  peon  contest,  fire  works, 
enjoy  California's  Best  reservation  facility  and  fully  grassed  arena  and 
surrounding  area.  Large  prize  money,  great  food,  a family  event  for  all. 
Camping,  showers,  RV  parking.  Contact:  Norman  Pico  Sr., 
phone:  909-693-1819,  email:  npico@pechanga-pgc.com 

Duly  2-5:  Annual  4th  Of  Duly,  Rodeo  & Pow-Wow 
Location:  Toppenish,  WA 

Notes:  This  is  also  an  Annual  event  for  The  Sierra  Nevada  Guns  For  Hire, 

Old  West  Re-enactment  group.  Comical  Skits  and  Gunfights,  Gun  safety  show, 
Gun-Spinning,  and  Lots  more... 

Contact:  Bandit  Bob  leafam@inreach.com 

Duly  3-4:  9th  Annual  Eastern  Woodland  Intertribal  PowWow 

Location:  River  Road,  (off  Rt.  202)  Lebanon,  ME  near  the  E.  Rochester, 

NH  border  Event  Detail:  Located  on  the  banks  of  the  Salmon  Falls  River, 
private  setting.  Shaded  arbor,  just  bring  a chair  and  your  moc's.  Open  to 
the  public  starting  at  9am  to  5pm  daily.  Grand  Entry  at  Noon  both  days. 
Admission  $4.00.  Would  like  a Hoop  Dancer  as  a feature  guest. 

Traders  by  invitation.  Native  food  booths. 

Contact:  Contact:  Nightfeather  - (207)  457-1955,  nightfeather@gwi.net 

Duly  3-4:  Little  River  Band  of  Odawa  Indian  10th  Annual  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Gathering  Grounds  across  from  Little  River  Casino/Resort, 
Manistee,  Michigan  49660  Event  Detail:  Along  Lake  Hand  Drum  Championships, 
Mid  night  Two  Step  Championship,  Drum  and  Dance  Contest. 

Contact:  Cultural  Preservation  Committee,  phone  1-888-723-8288, 
email : cpc@lrboi . com 


Duly  3-4:  The  Sequicentennial  2004  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Olmsted  County  Historical  Center  1195  W.  Circle  Dr  SW, 

Rochester,  MN 

Event  Detail:  Wagon  Train  will  arrive  around  3pm  on  Saturday. 

Free  Primitive  Camping 

Available.  Dancers  / Drums  Call  (507)  367-2697  Vendors  Call  (507)  208-6195. 
Contact:  General  Info  Call  (507)  292-1718  or  nacsemn@charter . net 

Duly  4-11:  4th  annual  Chata  Inter-tribal  Powwow 

Location:  The  Neshoba  County  Coliseum,  12000  HWY.15  N.  Suite  1, 

Philadelphia,  MS  39350 

Event  Detail:  The  powwow  is  also  known  as  the  pre-fair  powwow  as  it  is 
setup  in  conjuction  with  the  54th  Annual  Choctaw  Indian  Fair!  The  dates 
for  the  fair  is  Duly  14  thru  Duly  17. 

Contact:  Dan  Isaac,  phone:  (601)  389-9986,  email:  wlins2002@aol.com 

Duly  8-11:  Sac  & Fox  Nation  Annual  Powwow 

Location:  Sac  & Fox  Nation  Powwow  Grounds,  Stroud,  OK 

Event  Detail:  Contests  in  all  dance  categories  & Drum  Contest. 

MC-Dean  Whitebreast  & Archie  Mason,  HS-Brian  Queton,  HM-TBA, 

HL-Carol  B.  Mack 

Contact:  Henry  Walker,  Dr.,  phone:  405-619-7250 

Duly  9-11  - Swan  Lake  First  Nation  Annual  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Swan  Lake,  Manitoba,  Canada 

Event  Detail:  Grand  Entry:  Friday  @ 7:00  pm,  Saturday  & Sunday  @ 1:00  pm 
& 7:00  pm  Dance  Contest,  Singing  Contest  & other  Specials  - TBA. 

Contact:  Wanda  McKinney,  phone:  204-836-2897,  204-836-2621, 
email:  slfnlamb@mts.net 

Duly  9-11:  2nd  Annual  Medicine  Eagle  Gathering  of  the  People 
Location:  Rand  Park,  Keokuk,  IA 

Event  Detail:  Grand  Entries:  7 p.m.  Friday;  1 p.m.  & 7 p.m.  Saturday; 
noon  Sunday  Contest  Pow  Wow  Host  Drum:  Crazy  Horse  Singers 
Emcee:  Chris  Eaglehawk  Arena  Director: 

Terry  Spoon  Hunter  Head  man/woman  dancer:  TBA  All  drums,  dancers  and 
the  public  welcome  Free  camping. 

Contact:  Dee  Hagmeier,  director:  (319)  524-8144  or  (319)  463-7367. 

Duly  9,  10,  11:  4th  Annual  Chata  Inter-Tribal  Traditional  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Neshoba  County  Coliseum,  HWY  15  North  , Philadelphia,  MS  39350 
Event  Detail : Limited  Arts  & Crafts  booth  available.  General  Public  Invited. 
Sponsored  by  Choctaw  Housing  Authority/DRUG  Elimination  Program  and 
Concerned  Citizens  for  a Drug-Free  Native  American  Society. 

Contact:  Daniel  Isaac,  phone:  601-656-6617,  email:  choctaw_5@yahoo.com 

Duly  10-11:  11th  Annual  Howard  County  Pow-Wow 
Location:  West  Friendship,  MD 

Event  Detail:  We  expect  over  100  dancers  and  drummers  to  attend. 

Hours  are:  Saturday  11 :00AM-8 :00PM  and  Sunday  11 :00PM-6 :00PM.  Over  $8,000 
in  dance  and  drum  contest  money  for  fancy,  grass,  traditional  and  jingle 
categories.  Admission.  Contact:  Barry  Richardson,  phone:  (252)  257-5383, 
email:  powwow@vance.net 

Duly  10-11:  3rd  Annual  Gathering  of  the  People 

Location:  Preble  County  Fairgrounds,  Eaton,  OH  47374 

Event  Hosted  by  The  Ohio  Bear  Band  of  Metis.  Donations  at  the  gate. 

Hours  are  Saturday  10am-  8pm  and  Sunday  10am  - 5pm.  MC:  Ron  Guidry 

Arena  Director:  William  "Laughing  Bear"  Lawson/Head  Male  Dancer:  Mike  Floyd 

Head  Female  Dancer:  Debbie  "Snow  Owl"  Carpenter/Head  Veteran  Dancer: 

Martin  "Tall  Horse"  Chambers/Honored  Male  Elder:  Ron  "Standing  Bear"  Sexton 
Honored  Female  Elder:  Danice  "Evening  Star"  Ditmer/Host  Drum:  Morning  Star 
Invited  Drums:  New  Day,  Mingo  River,  Southern  Singers,  White  Oak  Singers 
(ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME) 

Invited  Guest  Speakers  from  Ontario  Metis  Aboriginal  Association: 


President  Michael  McGuire,  1st  Vice  President  Henry  Wetelainen 
Grand  Entry:  Saturday  12noon  and  5pm,  Sunday  1pm. 

Contact:  Hawk  Wolf  Woman,  phone:  937-657-3399,  email:  clanlawton@yahoo.com 
Duly  10-11:  Bison  Farm  Pow-wow 

Location:  Bush  Farm  Bison  Centre,  West  Knoyle,  Warminster,  Wiltshire, 

England  UK  BA12  6AE  Well  established  Hobbyist  Pow-wow  which  has  many 
Native  American  supporters  who  visit  us  regularly. 

Contact:  Colin  or  Penny  Ellis,  phone:  +44  1747  830263, 
email:  info@bisonfarm.co.uk 

Duly  10-11:  Sussex  County 

Location:  Sussex  county  fairgrounds,  Branchville,  ND 

Event  Detail:  Rain  or  shine  no  registration  fee  Sat  & Sun  1pm  grand  entry 
adult  - (traditional,  grass,  jingle,  fancy)  (18+)  lst-$700  2nd-$500  3rd-$250 
4th-$150  teens- (traditional,  grass,  jingle,  fancy)  (13-17)  lst-$300  2nd-$200 
3rd-$100  jr  boys  combined  & jr  girls  combined  (6-12)  lst-$150  2nd-$100 
3rd-$75  tiny  tots  mechanical  bull  riding  contest  specials  men  smoke  dance 
women  smoke  dance  women's  jingle.  Camping  available  on  grounds. 

Contact:  phone:  718-686-9297,  email:  redhawkarts@mindspring. com 

Duly  10-11:  15th  Annual  Echoes  of  a Proud  Nation 
Location:  Kahnawake,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Event  Detail:  Gates  open  9:00  AM,  Grand  Entry  12:00  Noon,  Spectacular  Native 
Dance  Competition!  Over  70  Native  Craft  booths.  Over  30  Native  food  booths. 

Duly  10,  2004:  American  University  WINS  Powwow 

Location:  American  University  Main  Campus,  4400  Massachusetts  Ave  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016 

Contact:  Dulius  Othole,  phone:  301-443-6066,  email:  othole@hotmail.com 

Duly  15-18:  Wahcinca  Dakota  Oyate  Celebration 

Location:  Camping  Grounds,  Off  Highway  2,  Poplar,  MT  59255 

Event  Detail:  Camping  Day  begins  on  Duly  15.  We  will  be  having  a street 

clothes  contest  sponsored  by  the  Wahcinca  committee  along  with  the  family 

specials  and  regular  contest. 

Contact:  Sunee  Smith/DoAnne  Browning,  phone:  406-768-5722/5186, 
email:  sunee_smith@yahoo.com 

Duly  16-17:  Forth  Annual  Diahoga  First  Nations  Summer  Festival 
Location:  Whitneyville  Fairgrounds,  Whitneyville,  PA  16933 
Event  Detail:  Gates  open  at  10:30a-  close  at  6pm.  Adults  are  $4- 
children  under  12  are  free;  senior  citizens-  half  price  on  Sunday. 
Public/dancers  and  busses  are  welcome.  Food  crafts  and  vendors  will  be 
there.  Wild  bird  exibit.  There  will  be  storytelling  by  Vicky  Schenandoeh. 
Host  drum  Iroquios  Thunderhart,  guest  drum  Clear  Water. 

Come  and  enjoy  the  fun. 

Contact:  Carol  Snowbird,  phone:  570-663-3924,  email:  wanttoofly@hotmail.com 

Duly  16-18:  Annual  Nevada  Indian  Days  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Fallon,  NV 

Event  Detail:  Competition  dancing.  All  drums  & public  welcome. 

On  site  camping  available. 

Also  this  weekend,  there  will  be  an  All  Indian  Rodeo  and  Parade. 

Contact:  Francine  Tohannie,  email:  ftohannie@hotmail.com 

Duly  16-18:  14th  Missouri  State  Powwow 
Location:  Missouri  State  Fairgrounds,  Sedalia,  MO 

Event  Detail:  The  powwow  is  free.  We  feed  dancers.  There  is  gourd  dancing 
from  morning  to  noon. 

Then  on  Saturday  night  we  do  grand  entry.  We  hope  see  you  there.  Wado! 
Traders  by  invite  only. 

Contact:  Bob  Woolery,  phone:  (660)826-5608,  email:  dwoolery@aol.com 


Duly  16-18:  Wahcinca  Dakota  Oyate  Celebration 


Location:  Font  Peck  Indian  Reservation , Poplar,  MT 

Event  Detail:  Come  to  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation  and  join  us  in  the 
celebration  of  our  Native  ways.  The  first  Grand  Entry  start  at  7:00  p.m. 
Duly  16.  Besides  the  regular  contest,  there  will  be  family  specials  and 
the  Wahcinca  Committee  will  be  hosting  a "Street  Clothes" 
contest.  Contact:  Doanne  Browning,  phone:  406-768-5186, 
email:  sunee_smith@yahoo.com 

Duly  16-18:  9th  Annual  All  Nations  Powwow 

Location:  Los  Vaqueros  Rodeo  Arena,  Off  Highway  38,  turn  on  Zaca  Rd., 

Big  Bear  City,  CA  92399  Event  Detail:  Powwow  Hours:  Fri  (6pm-10pm), 

Sat  (10am-llpm),  Sun  (10am-6pm); 

Admission:  10  and  over:  $5,  Seniors:  $3,  Linder  10:  Free. 

Contest  Dancing  for  cash  prizes. 

Drum  Contest  for  cash  prizes  and  new  Powwow  Drum  for  1st  place  winner. 
Sponsored  by  Bear  Valley  Native  American  Association. 

Contact:  Faye  Roman,  phone:  909-790-7115, 
email : gfuentes@crafton . sbccd . cc . ca . us 

Duly  17-18  - 4th  annual  Utenin  Diahoga  Native  American  PowWow 
Location:  Tioga  County  Fair  Grounds/  Whitneyville,  PA 
Event  Detail:  Gates  open  at  10am  and  close  at  6pm. 

Admission:  adults  are  $4,  children  under  12 

are  free.  Sunday  senior  citizens  are  half  price.  Busses  welcome,  dancers 
welcome,  public  invited. 

Contact:  Carol  Snowburd,  phone:  570-662-3924. 

Duly  17-18:  6th  Annual  White  Buffalo  Society  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Gaston  Lions  Fairgrounds,  Gaston,  IN  47396 

Event  Detail:  We  have  camping  sites.  Please  email  or  call  for  more 

Information!  Traders  are  welcome.  Call  or  Email  for  space  and  cost. 

Contact:  Rebecca  Devers,  phone:  765-759-7684, 

email:  wbs_indiana@hotmail.com 

Duly  22-25:  Wahcinca  Dakota  Oyate  Celebration 

Location:  Poplar  Camping  Grounds,  Off  Highway  2,  Poplar,  MT  59255 
Event  Detail:  Camping  Day  starts  Duly  22.  There  will  be  contest  for  all 
catagories  along  with  other  family  specials.  Wahcinca  will  also  be  holding 
a "Street  Clothes  Contest." 

Contact:  Sunee  Smith  or  DoAnne  Browning,  phone:  406-768-5722/5186, 
email:  sunee_smith@yahoo.com 

Duly  22-25:  Wendake's  Annual  Meeting  Ground  of  Nations 

Location:  Wendake,  Quebec,  Canada.  Event  Detail:  On  Duly  22nd  & Duly  23rd 
(starting  at  6:00pm),  The  Native  Contemporary  Art  Festival  will  start: 

We  will  present  different  types  of  shows  (TBA)  + crafts.  On  Duly  24th 
and  25th  (starting  at  10:00am),  The  2004  Annual  Powwow  of  Wendake:  - 
Dance  competitions  Canoe  race  - Lacrosse  match  - Crafts 
Admission  fee:  (TBA). 

Contact:  Louis  Karl  P.  Sioui,  phone:  (418)  843-5550, 
email : louiskarl . sioui@cnhw.qc .ca 

Duly  23-25:  2nd  Annual  Native  American  Festival 

Location:  Sam  Dohnson  Park,  Canyon  Street,  Redmond,  OR  97756 

Event  Detail:  We  will  have  Calvin  Standing  Bear,  and  Wild  Ride,  performing 

for  us.  Crafters,  food  vendors, 

still  looking  for  some  performers  and  vendors.  Camping  and  showere. 

Please  come  join  us. 

Contact:  Barbara,  phone:  541-504-0193,  email:  BLUEFEATHERIND@AOL.COM 

Duly  23-25  - Southern  Exposure:  A Celebration  of  Indigenous  America 
Location:  Knoxville,  TN 

Notes:  Duried  Indian  Art  Market  & Show,  Artists'  Brunch,  Reception,  Gala 
Awards  Dinner,  & Charity  Auction,  Two  Concerts,  Ongoing  Entertainment  & 
Cultural  Demonstrations,  Native  American  Businessman's  Brunch,  and 


Intertribal  Contest  Powwow.  Special  activities  on  "Family  Friday."  Powwow 
Saturday  & Sunday. 

Contact:  Valerie,  phone:  865-609-0574, 
email:  nagi@wisdomkeepers.orgbr> 

Duly  31-Aug  1:  AAIWV  Wapacoli-Ani  Powwow 

Location:  Valley  of  Learning  and  Salem  International  University, 

Salem,  WV  26426 

Event  Detail:  This  Pow  Wow  is  being  given  by  Wapacoli-Ani  Regional 
gathering  - Northern  part  of  West  Virginia  of  A.A.I.W.V.  this  is  open  to 
the  public  on  Sat.  before  our  evening  meal  there  is  a wedding  being  planed 
for  Steven  Lone  wolf  and  Ann  Eagle  Songs  Winston. 

Contact:  Wynona  RainDance,  phone:  304-278-7959, 
email:  RainDance58@hotmail.com 

Duly  30  - August  1:  11th  Annual  Yellow  Wolf  Powwow 

Location:  800  Stelly's  x Rd.,  Vancouver  Island,  Brentwood  Bay,  British 
Columbia,  Canada  V8M1R6  Event  Detail:  Other  contacts : Vendor  info, 
call  Angel  Sampson  at  250-652-6992  or  Murray  Sampson:  250-652-5287. 

Grand  Entry:  Fri  Duly  30th  Start:  7pm;  Sat  Duly  31  Start:  1pm  and  7pm. 

Sun  Aug  1 Start:  1pm.  MC:  Dale  Delorme 

Cold  Lake  Alberta,  Whipman:  Ernie  Alphonse-  Tsartlip  BC; 

Host  Drum  picked  each  session. 

Contact:  Dohn  Sampson,  phone:  250-652-4635, 
email:  johnnysampson@hotmail.com 
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Duly  1 - 4,  2004 
Miapukek  9th  Annual  Powwow 

Ktaqmkuk  Mi ' kmaq  Traditional  Gathering  Powwow  Grounds 
Conne  River,  Newfoundland 
Kelly:  (709)  882-2470  / 2710 

Duly  1 - 4,  2004 

Navajo  Nation  Fair 

Rodeo,  wild  horse  race,  music 

and  entertainment  for  the  whole  family 

Navajo  Nation  Fair  Grounds 

Window  Rock,  Arizona 

Info:  (928)  871-6647 

Web:  www.navajonationfair.com 

Duly  2 and  3,  2004 

First  Annual  Crabfest 

Gingolx,  (Nisga'a  Territory),  B.C. 

(160  km  north  of  Terrace,  B.C.) 

Music  and  cultural  festival  featuring  Buffy  Sainte-Marie,  Tom  Dackson, 
REDDNATION,  WARPARTY,  Debbie  McNeil,  Chug-A-Lugs,  Adam  Gagnion,  Theresa 
Fenger,  Mik  Battie  and  First  Nations  dance  groups,  comedians  and 
magicians.  Tickets  $20  for  one  day  or  $30  for  both  days. 

Contact  Nadine  at  250-326-2388  or  visit  www.gingolx.ca 

Duly  2 - 4,  2004 

Wildhorse  10th  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Host  is  the  Boyz 
Umatilla  Indian  Reserve 
Pendleton,  Oregon 
1 (800)  654-9453 


Duly  2 - 4,  2004 


4th  of  Duly  Celebration  / Pow  Wow 
Veteran's  Memorial  Grounds 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
1 (800)  442-3642 
(218)  335-7400 

Duly  2 -6,  2004 
SIDS  International  Conference 
Edmonton,  AB 
(604)  681-2153 

Duly  3 - 4 2004 

Dokis  First  Nation  4th  Annual 

Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Dokis,  Ontario 

On  Dokis  sacred  Grounds 

Gladys  Goulais:  (705)  763-9939 

Veronica  Dokis:  (705)  763-2269 

Duly  3 - 4,  2004 

4th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

"Honoring  Four  Directions" 

Dokis  First  Nation,  Ontario 
Gladys  Goulais  (706)  763-9939 
Veronica  Dokis  (706)  763-2269 

Duly  3 - 4 2004 

15th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Sheguiandah  First  Nation 

Hwy  #6,  Sheguiandah,  Ontario, 

Manitoulin  Island 
(705)  368  - 2781 

Duly  3 - 4,  2004 
Munsee-Delaware  Nation 
10th  Annual  Traditional  Gathering 
Munsee-Delaware  Nation  Park 
and  Gathering  Grounds 
Carmen/Floyd:  (519)  289-5396 

Duly  4th  - 8th,  2004 

The  45th  Annual  Institute  on  Addiction  Studies 
Kempenfelt  Conference  Centre 
Barrie,  ON 

Information  call  1-866-278-3568 
Web  site:  www.addictionstudies.ca 

Duly  8,  2004 

Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 

Day  of  Commemoration 

and  National  Gathering 

Edmonton,  AB 

Contact:  (819)  779-4610 

1-888-725-8886 

Duly  9 - 11,  2004 
Alexis  Powwow 
Competition  Powwow 
Alexis,  Alberta 

Contact:  Quinton  Kooteney  (780)  886-3876 
Email:  QKooteney@hotmail.com 

Duly  9 -11  2004 

White  Bear  Competition  Pow  Wow  2004  Celebrations 
White  Bear  First  Nation,  SK 


Irene:  (306)  577  - 4950 


Duly  9 - 11  2004 

One  Arrow  4th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 
One  Arrow  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan 
Mervin  Daniels  (306)  423-7538 
Marie  Doseph  (306)  423  - 5900 
Fax:  (306)  423  - 5904 

Duly  9 & 10,  2004 

First  Nations  Gathering  2004, 

"Desus  walks  among  us" 

Kamloopa  Pow  wow  Arbor 
Kamloops,  BC 

Free  Admission  / Camping  $10/night/family 

Featuring:  Donathan  Maracle  with  Broken  Walls,  a leading  band  from  Ontario. 
Visit  with  friends  and  relations,  meet  new  acquaintances. 

Debbie  - 250  - 374-  8196  or  SharesTheLight@telus.net 

Duly  10  & 11,  2004 
Sagamok  Anishnawbek 
20th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 
"Flonoring  The  Elders" 

Located  at  the  Sagamok  Spiritual  Grounds 
12  kilometers  south  of 
Massey,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Rough  Camping,  Drums, 

Vendors,  visitors  welcome 

Contact  Linda  Toulouse  (705)  865-2171  or 

Carl  at  (705)  865-1553 

Duly  11,  2004 

Mission  Indian  Friendship  Centre  Powwow 
Heritage  Park  in  Mission 
Nicholas  (604)  826-1281 

Duly  15  -18,  2004 
Kainai  Indian  Days 
Standoff,  Alberta 
(403)  737-3753 

Duly  15  - 18  2004 
Wahcinca  Dakota  Oyate  Pow  Wow 
Fort  Peck  Res.  Poplar,  Montana 
American  Legion  Park 
(406)  768  - 5186 

Duly  16-17,  2004 

Cree  Nation  fitness  challenge  2004 

Nemaska,  Quebec 

(819)  673-2512  ext.  215 

Duly  16  - 18,  2004 

Standing  Arrow  Competition  Pow  Wow 

And  Stick  Games  Contest  and  Slow  Pitch  Tournament 

Elmo,  Montana 

(406)  849  - 5968 

(406)  849  - 5541 

Duly  16  - 18,  2004 

Carry  The  Kettle  Powwow  Annual  Celebration 
and  Open  Iron  Man  Dance  Contest 
South  of  Sintaluta,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  727-2169 


Duly  20-22,  2004 
Sturgeon  Lake  Pow  Wow 
near  Shellbrook,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  764-1872 

Duly  20-22,  2004 
Assembly  of  First  Nations 
25th  Annual  General  Assembly 
Charletown  PEI 

Bonny  Maracle:  (613)  241-6789  x 297 

Duly  20-22,  2004 
Sturgeon  Lake  Pow  Wow 
near  Shellbrook,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  764-1872 

Duly  22nd  - Duly  25th  2004 
3rd  Annual  Wendake's 
Meeting  Ground  of  Nations 
Wendake,  Quebec,  Canada 

On  Duly  22-23  : 

Native  Contemporary  Art  Festival 

This  activity  will  present  different  types  of  shows  (TBA) 
arts  and  crafts. 

On  Duly  24-25  : 

Powwow  of  Wendake 

This  event  is  based  on  traditional  dances  contest. 

Native  artwork  sale,  canoe  race  and  a Lacrosse  match. 
Contact:  Louis-Karl  P.  Sioui  at  (418)  843-5550 
E-mail : louiskarl . sioui@cnhw.qc . ca 
Website:  www.cnhw.qc.ca 

Duly  22  - 25,  2004 

34  th  Annual  Back  To  Batoche  Metis  Days 
near  Batoche,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  343-8285 

Duly  22  - 25,  2004 

138th  Winnebago  Homecoming 

Dancer  and  Drum  Contest 

Winnebago,  Nebraska 

Kay  or  Kathy  (402)  878  - 2224 

Duly  22  - 31,  2004 
Klondike  Days 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
1 (888)  800-7275 

Duly  23  - 25,  2004 
2nd  Native  American  Festival 
Sam  Dohnson  Park 
Redmond  Oregon 

Please  call  Barbara:  (541)  504-0193 
or  email:  bluefeatherind@aol.com 

Duly  23  - 25,  2004 

Grand  River  Champion  of  Champions  Competition  Powwow 

Chiefswood  Tent  & Trailer  Park 

Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River 

Brant  County  Road  54 

Ohsweken,  Ontario 

1(866)  393-3001  or  (519)  445-4061 

Web  Site:  www.grpowwow.com 


Duly  23  - 25,  2004 
2nd  Native  American  Festival 
Sam  Dohnson  Park 
Redmond  Oregon 

Please  call  Barbara:  (541)  504-0193 
Email:  bluefeatherind@aol.com 

Duly  23  - 25,  2004 

Potta  Trail  Days  (a  Metis  Cultural  event) 

Mini-handgame  tournament,  horseshoe  tournament  and  more 
Riel  Beach  Campground, 

Fishing  Lake  Metis  Settlement,  Alberta 
Information:  Sharon  (780)  484-3744  or 
Herb  (780)  943-3483 

Duly  27  - Duly  29,  2004 
BC  Elders  Gathering 
Kamloops,  B.C. 

1-800-314-9820 

Duly  29  to  August  1st,  2004 
Moosehide  Gathering  2004 
Dawson  City,  Yukon 
Special  Events  Coordinator 
Tr'ondek  Hwech  in 
Box  599 

Dawson  City,  YT  Y0B  1G0 
Ph:  (867)  993-5385  ext  248 
Fax:  (867)  993-6553 

Email : special.events@gov.trondek.com 

Duly  30  & 31  - August  1 & 2,  2004 
Canadian  Native  Fastball  Championships 
Men ' s and  Women ' s 
Spruce  City  Stadium 
Prince  George,  BC 

Contact:  Randy  (250)  563-0585  ext.  202 

Duly  30  - Aug  1,  2004 
Touchwood  Agency  Tribal  Council 
Annual  Competition  Powwow 
near  Raymore,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  835-2466 

Duly  30  - August  1,  2004 
Kamloopa  Days 

25th  Annual  Kamloopa  Powwow 
Kamloops,  British  Columbia 
200  - 355  Yellowhead  Hwy. 

Phone:  (250)  828-9700 
Fax:  (250)  314-1591 
www . kamloopa . com 

Duly  30  - Aug  1,  2004 

The  Little  River  Band  of  Ottawa  Indians 

11th  Annual  Anishinaabe  Family  Language  & Culture  Camp 

Powwow  Grounds,  Manistee,  Michigan 

Kenny:  (231)  933-4406 

www.Anishinaabemowin.org 

Duly  30  - August  2,  2004 

Lac  La  Biche  Powwow  Days  and  Fish  Derby 

Lac  La  Biche,  Alberta 

(780)  623-4255 


Duly  31  - August  1,  2004 

Aboriginal  Pavilion  at  Heritage  Days  Festival 
Hosted  by  Canadian  native  Friendship  Centre 
Hawrelak  Park 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Info.:  Erik  or  Debbie  (780)  479-1999 
Volunteers  needed! 

Duly  31  - August  2,  2004 
Wikwemikong  44th  Annual 
Cultural  Festival 
3 Days  Competition, 

Host  Drum  Battle  River  Singers 
World  Men's  Fancy  Dance  Special 
Wikwemikong  Thunderbird  Park 
Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario 
Dim  Fox:  (705)  859-2385 

Duly  31  - August  1,  2004 
11th  Annual 

Rekindling  Our  Traditions  Pow  WowFort  Erie  Friendship  Centre 

Fort  Erie,  Ontario 

(905)  871-8931  ext.  224  or  228 
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DULY  2004 

1-4  58th  Annual  Pawnee  Homecoming  Honoring  Our  Veterans  for  58  years. 
Memorial  Field,  Pawnee,  OK. 

1- 4  36th  Annual  Northern  Ute  4th  of  Duly  Pow  wow. 

Uintah  & Ouray  Reservation,  Ft.  Duchesne,  UT. 

Info:  Ron  Cuch  (435)  545-2156  or  UIT  Public 
Relations  Robert  D.  Colorow  1 (435)  724-2181 

or  email:  utebulletin@ubtanet.com. 

3-4  10th  Annual  Little  river  Band  of  Ottawa  Indians  Powwow. 

Powwow  grounds,  Manistee,  MI. 

Info:  1-888-723-8288. 

3-4  36th  Annual  Northern  Ute  Powwow.  Fort  Duchesne,  UT. 

Info:  (435)  545-2156. 

3-4  Pechanga  Casino  Powwow.  Temecula,  CA.  Info:  (888)  PECHANGA 
3-4  Three  River  Powwow.  Manteca,  CA.  Info:  (209)  858-2421. 

2- 4  Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow.  Tanana  Valley  Fairgounds, 

Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Info:  (907)  456-2245.  info@midnightsunpowwow.org 
or  visit  www.midnightsunpowwow.org 

3- 4  The  Sesquicentennial  2004  Pow  Wow.  Olmsted  County  Historical  Center, 
Rochester,  MN. 

Info:  Dohn  Bruzek  (507)292-1718. 

4TH  Toppenish  Powwow,  Toppenish,  WA.  Info:  (509)  865-7588 

8-10  1st  Annual  Big  Bay  "In  Celebration  of  the  Seven  Generations"  Powwow. 
Draver  Park,  Big  Bay,  MI.,  located  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
approximately  25  miles  north  of  Marquette,  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 


Michigan.  Info:  Susan  at  906-869-3859; 
on  e-mail  Susan  at  kabooby3@yahoo.com 

8- 11  Sac  & Fox  Nation  Annual  Powwow  at  the  Sac  & Fox  Powwow  Grounds, 

5 1/2  miles  south  of  Stroud,  OK. 

For  information  email  sacandfoxpowwow@hotmail.com 

9- 11  4th  annual  Chata  Inter-Tribal  Powwow.  Neshoba  County  Coliseum, 
Philadelphia,  MS. 

For  info:  (601)656-6617,  ext.  12 

10- 11  Powwow.  Howard  County  Fairgrounds,  West  Friendship,  MD. 

Info:  (410)  442-1022. 

10- 11  3rd  Annual  Wellnes/Sobriety  Traditional  Powwow.  Athens,  MI. 

Info:  (269)  729-9436. 

11- 12  Bison  Farm  Powwow.  Bush  Farm  Bison  Centre,  Eest  Knoyle, 

Warminster,  Wiltshire,  England. 

Info:  Colin  & Penny  at  info@bisonfarm.com  , site  www.bisonfarm.co.uk 
or  by  phone  011  44  1747  830263 

14-17  Annual  Choctaw  Fair,  Philadelphia,  MS. 19-21  Nevada  Indian  Days 
Powwow  & Rodeo.  Fallon  Fairgrounds,  Fallon,  NV.  Info:  (775)  423-2949, 

Email:  ftohannie@hotmail.com 

16- 18  Nevada  Indian  Day's  Powwow.  Fallon,  NV.  Info:  (775)  423-2949. 

17- 18  8th  Annual  Sugar  Island  Traditional  Powoww.  Sugar  Island,  MI. 

Info:  (906)  632-7480 

22- 25  2004  Wendake's  Meeting  Ground  of  Nations.  Wendake,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Info:  Louis-Karl  P.  Sioui  (418)  843-5550, 

E-mail:  louiskarl.sioui@cnhw.qc.ca  Website:  www.cnhw.qc.ca 

23- 25  2nd  Annual  Native  American  Festival.  Sam  Johnson  Park,  Redmond,  OR. 
Info:  (541)  504-0193  or  bluefeatheind@aol.com 

24- 25  Cheroenhaka  (Nottoway)  Indian  Powwow  and  Gathering  Southampton  County 
Fairgrounds,  Courtland,  VA. 

Info:  Edward  "Ghost  Feather"  Branch,  Powwow  Chairman 
email  - branchedward@aol.com 


Char-Koosta  2004  Powwow  Calendar.  Updated  June  1,  2004 
Official  News  of  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
http: //www. charkoosta . com/pow. html 

JULY 

July  1 thorugh  4 
4th  of  July  Powwow 
Lame  Deer,  MT 
406/477-6284 

July  2,  3 and  4: 

Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow 
Tanana  Valley  Fairgrounds 
Fairbanks,  AK 

907/456-2245,  907/488-2436 
inf o@midnightsunpowwow . org 
www . midnight sunpowwow . org 

July  2 through  5 

Valley  of  the  Chiefs  Powwow  and  Rodeo 
Crow  Agency,  MT 


406/638-3774 


Duly  8 through  11 
North  American  Indian  Days 
Browning,  MT 
406/338-7103 

Duly  15  through  18 

Wahcinca  Dakota  Oyate  Celebration 

Poplar,  MT 

406/768-5186 

Duly  18  through  18 
Standing  Arrow  Powwow 
Elmo,  MT 
406/675-2700 

Duly  23,  24  and  25 
Dulyamsh 
Greyhound  Park 
Post  Falls,  ID 
800-523-2464 
www.cdacasino.com 

Duly  23,  24  and  25 
Milk  River  Indian  Days 
Fort  Belknap,  MT 
406/353-2901 

Duly  23,  24  and  25 

Southern  Exposure:  A Celebration  of  Indigenous  America 
Knoxville  Civic  Coliseum  and  Exhibit  Hall 
500  Howard  Baker  Dr.  Avenue 
Knoxville,  TN 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning 
e-mail  address  for  confirmation  purposes 
Copyright  c.  2003  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 


It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Dune  23,  2004 
Sarah  A.  Tobuk 

Sarah  Aanayak  Flugo  Tobuk,  93,  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass,  passed  away  May  19,  2004, 
at  Fairbanks  Memorial  Hospital.  Sarah  was  born  on  the  Colville  River  on 
the  North  Slope  in  1910.  She  lived  in  Betties  for  a while  with  her  husband. 
Dames  Tobuk,  before  her  permanent  residency  in  Anaktuvuk  Pass. 

Sarah  was  humble  and  gentle,  strong  and  faithful,  one  of  the  last 
matriarchs  of  the  old  ways.  Her  footsteps  are  all  over  the  Brooks  Range 
and  North  Slope.  A quiet,  loving  wife  and  mother,  she  raised  many  of  her 
siblings,  as  she  was  the  oldest  of  15  children.  Anger  was  never  in  her 
person,  only  love  and  great  compassion  served  with  humility  for  all. 

Sarah  lived  a very  traditional  life,  beginning  with  a nomadic  lifestyle. 
She  was  well  respected  by  her  community  for  her  ability  to  tan  skins,  sew, 
assist  in  hunting  and  fishing,  gathering  roots  and  berries,  and  many  other 
traditional  activities.  Sarah  witnessed  many  changes  in  her  life  from  her 
nomadic  lifestyle  of  living  in  skin  tents  to  living  in  a permanent 
dwelling  with  an  oil-fueled  furnace;  from  eating  only  foods  gathered  and 
prepared  by  the  community  to  foods  that  were  bought  in  stores;  from 
walking,  dog  mushing  and  boating  to  riding  in  airplanes  and  on 
snowmachines;  and  many  other  changes  that  took  place  in  her  life  span. 

Sarah  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents  Kugiirak  and  Ludi; 
parents  Inualuuraq  and  Hattie  Tukayak  Hugo;  siblings  Rebecca  Mekiana, 
Elizabeth  Paneak,  Chris  Hugo,  Clyde  Hugo,  Dohn  Hugo  and  Samuel  Kunaknana; 
in-laws  Homer  Mekiana,  Billy  Morry,  Amos  Morry,  Robert  Paneak,  Ellen  Hugo, 
Dora  Hugo  and  Abraham  Kakinya;  nieces  and  nephews  Danny  Hugo,  Willie  Hugo, 
Kenton  Mekiana,  David  Mekiana,  Stephen  Morry,  Hattie  Amos  Morry,  Peter 
Hugo,  Richard  Dean  Hugo  and  Michael  Ahgook. 

Sarah  left  behind  her  son,  Chris  Hugo  Sr.;  sisters  Olive  Morry,  Maggie 
Morry  and  Marie  Paneak;  brothers  Zaccharias  Hugo  and  Noah  Ahgook;  in-laws 
Sarah  Kunaknana,  Doris  Hugo,  Raymond  Paneak  and  Lela  Ahgook;  grandchildren 
Chris  Hugo  Dr.  and  Amanillia  Kanayurak;  and  many  nieces,  nephews,  great- 
nieces,  great-nephews,  great-great-nieces , great-great-nephews,  cousins 
and  friends. 

A funeral  service  was  held  at  the  Chapel  in  the  Mountains  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Anaktuvuk  Pass  on  May  25,  in  both  Inupiaq  and  English.  Prayer 
and  benediction  took  place  at  the  Anaktuvuk  Pass  cemetery,  where  Sarah's 
body  was  laid  to  rest  next  to  her  sister,  Rebecca  Masu  Mekiana. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 
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Pojoaque  Pueblo's  governor  dies 
Dacob  Viarrial 
Dune  27,  2004 
By:  Todd  Dukart 

Longtime  Pojoaque  Pueblo  Governor  Dacob  Viarrial  has  died. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  northern  New  Mexico  tribe  confirmed  Viarrial's 
death  Sunday  evening  but  declined  to  give  any  further  details. 

Viarrial  had  served  as  leader  of  the  pueblo  for  more  than  20  years.  Fie 
was  reelected  to  another  two-year  term  earlier  this  year. 

Viarrial  was  known  for  his  sense  of  humor  and  his  unfaltering  dedication 
to  his  tribal  members. 

Speaker  of  the  House  Ben  Lujan,  a Democrat  from  neighboring  Nambe,  had 
worked  with  Viarrial  on  many  projects.  He  says  the  governor  was  a tough 
leader  who  will  be  sorely  missed.  Lujan  says  Viarrial  always  had  in  mind 
what  was  best  for  his  tribe. 

"Dacob  Viarrial  will  be  remembered  as  a tireless  fighter  for  his  people, 
said  New  Mexico  Governor  Bill  Richardson.  "He  held  an  uncompromising 
commitment  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  his  pueblo,  and  a determination 
to  achieve  economic  independence  for  his  people." 

Pojoaque  has  been  battling  the  state  for  years  over  a gaming  compact  and 
has  been  at  the  center  of  debates  concerning  water  use  in  the  Pojoaque 
Valley. 

The  Associated  Press  contributed  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  2004  KOB-TV,  a division  of  Hubbard  Broadcasting,  Inc.  LLC. 
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Dune  26,  2004 

Clara  Lewis  Lowery,  97 

A graveside  service  will  be  at  4 p.m.  today  at  Lewis  cemetery,  the  Rev. 
Greg  Parker  officiating. 

Surviving  are  three  sons.  Dames  E.  "Dim"  Lowery  of  Atlanta,  Alton  C. 

"Al"  Lowery  of  Bladenboro  and  Talton  "T.C."  Lowery  of  Wilmington;  a 
daughter,  Connie  L.  Gainey  of  Bladenboro;  12  grandchildren;  11  great- 
grandchildren; and  two  great-great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  at  the  home. 

Dune  28,  2004 

Peter  Locklear 

Peter  Locklear,  52,  of  1085  Dacobs  Road,  died  Dune  25,  2004,  at  Scotland 
Memorial  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  4 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Light  House  Baptist  Church, 
the  Revs.  Dannie  Brooks  Dr.  and  Edward  Brooks  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Locklear  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Peggy  S.  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  five  sons,  Kenny 
Lockear,  Brian  Locklear,  Trent  Locklear,  Brent  Locklear,  all  of  Pembroke, 
and  Michael  Lockear  of  Maxton;  his  mother,  Gertrude  Locklear  of  Maxton; 


three  daughters,  Janet  Locklear  of  Maxton,  Sherry  A.  Locklear  of  Little 
Rock,  S.C.,  and  Jennifer  Locklear  of  Lumber  Bridge;  three  brothers,  Johnny 
Locklear  and  Hezzie  Locklear,  both  of  Maxton,  and  Ernest  Locklear  of  Red 
Springs;  five  sisters,  Louise  Lowery,  Mary  A.  Locklear,  Maureen  Clark  and 
Virginia  Lockear,  all  of  Maxton,  and  Diane  Lambert  of  Red  Springs;  and  15 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Locklear  and 
Son  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

June  24,  2004 
Letha  S.  Dial 

LAURINBURG  - Ms.  Letha  Mae  Strickland  Dial,  80,  of  Laurinburg,  died 
Tuesday,  June  22,  2004,  in  her  home. 

Ms.  Dial  was  a chef  at  several  restaurants  and  a homemaker. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  4 p.m.  Friday  in  Gray  Pond  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Rev.  Junior  Quick.  Burial  will  be  in  Stewartsville  Cemetery. 

Ms.  Dial  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Willie  Dial  of  Laurinburg  and  Tommy 
Dial  of  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.;  four  daughters,  Effie  Quick  and  Patsy  Brayboy, 
both  of  Laurinburg,  Ruth  Sweat  of  Maxton  and  Betty  Hunt  of  Rowland;  a 
brother,  Thomas  Strickland  of  Aberdeen;  three  sisters,  Ozella  Borrow  of 
Greenville,  S.C.,  Dorothy  D.  Locklear  of  Pembroke  and  Dorothy  M.  Locklear 
of  Maxton;  27  grandchildren;  58  great-grandchildren;  and  five  great-great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Richard  Boles 
Funeral  Service  in  Laurinburg. 

June  26,  2004 

Anthony  D.  Jacobs 

RED  SPRINGS  - Anthony  David  Jacobs,  48,  of  2663  Mount  Zion  Road,  died 
Wednesday,  June  23,  2004,  in  his  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3:30  p.m.  Sunday  in  Shannon  Assembly 
Church  of  God  by  the  Revs.  Gilbert  Walker,  Mitchell  Oxendine  and  Roy  Clark. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Jacobs  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Shirley  Jacobs  of  Red  Springs;  two 
sons,  Christopher  D.  Locklear  and  Mark  Anthony  Jacobs,  both  of  Shannon; 
his  mother,  Eva  E.  Jacobs  of  Shannon;  three  brothers.  Marten  Jacobs  Jr., 
James  R.  Jacobs  and  Henry  M.  Jacobs,  all  of  Shannon;  six  sisters,  Lisa 
Locklear  and  Donna  Cree,  both  of  Shannon,  Judy  Oxendine  and  Lora  Jones, 
both  of  Red  Springs,  Marion  E.  Jacobs  of  Pembroke  and  Annette  Locklear  of 
Raeford;  and  two  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

June  28,  2004 
Eugene  Johnson  Sr. 

Eugene  D.  Johnson  Sr.  (Bikojiigwiinizens) , 84,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on 
Friday,  June  25,  2004,  at  the  Jourdain/Perpich  Extended  Care  Facility  in 
Red  Lake. 

Traditional  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Ponemah 
Community  Center  in  Ponemah.  A wake  began  Monday  afternoon  and  will 
continue  until  the  time  of  service  today  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center. 

Burial  will  be  in  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah  under  the  direction 
of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

June  23,  2004 


Elmer  P.  White  Dr. 

Elmer  P.  White  Hr.,  Wambdi  Naji  (Standing  Eagle),  46,  entered  the  Spirit 
World  on  Sunday,  Dune  20,  2004  at  Altru  hospital  in  Grand  Forks,  ND. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  Thursday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  St. 
Michaels  Catholic  Church  with  Father  Doachim  Mudd  officiating.  Interment 
will  be  at  the  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Cemetary. 

A wake  service  will  begin  today  at  5 p.m.  at  the  St.  Michaels  Recreation 
with  Rosary  at  8 p.m.  Those  wishing  to  follow  the  procession  should  meet 
at  Walmart  parking  lot  at  4 p.m. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Elmer,  Kyle,  Kris,  Dody,  Charlie  and  Don  White, 
Sheldon  and  Brandon  Black,  Sonny  Dackson,  Buster  Fox,  Bentley  Dr., 

Cliffton  and  Bradley  GreyBear,  Darren  Iceman  Dr.,  and  Dohn  Wells. 

Escorts  will  be  Fred  and  George  Longie. 

Flonorary  pallbearers  will  be  Nathan  "Buck"  Dones,  Chris  and  Roland 
Dohnson,  Charlie  Morin,  Doe  "Cowboy"  Lawrence,  Frank  Lovejoy,  Mark  Lufkins, 
Victor  "Lee"  Dackson,  Soloman  "Buddy"  Ross,  Casper  Demarrias,  Dacob 
Abraham,  Terry  Flerman,  David  Lohnes,  Art  Thompson,  Carl  and  Sam  Merrick 
and  all  those  whose  lives  he  touched. 

Wambdi  Naji  was  born  Dec.  13,  1957  in  Devils  Lake,  ND  to  Elmer  and 
Evangeline  (Longie)  White  Sr.  He  graduated  from  Ft.  Totten  High  School  in 
May  of  1977.  He  attended  carpenter  classes  through  United  Tribes  Technical 
College.  He  worked  at  the  Spirit  Lake  Housing  for  many  years.  Spirit  Lake 
Water  Resource  where  he  received  a pipe  laying  certificate.  National  Guard 
(pipeline  project)  and  Events  staff  (Casino). 

Wambdi  Naji  started  fancy  dancing  at  an  early  age.  He  was  a Traditional 
Whistle  Carrier.  He  participated  in  pow-wows  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  becoming  a champion  fancy  dancer.  Later  he  also  became  a 
champion  grass  dancer.  He  started  singing  with  the  high  school  drum  group 
and  sang  with  various  drum  groups. 

He  was  currently  singing  with  the  Lake  Region  drum  group.  He 
participated  in  rodeos.  He  enjoyed  making  traditional  arts  and  crafts  and 
traditional  outfits. 

Wambdi  Naji  had  a good  sense  of  humor  and  was  always  making  people  laugh. 
This  will  be  missed  by  all  that  knew  him,  especially  family. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Evangeline  White;  fianc/,  Clarice  (Maggie) 
Dones;  sons,  Elmer  III,  Kyle,  Kristopher,  Ira,  Sheldon,  Brandon,  Richard, 
and  stepson  Trevor;  daughters.  Crystal,  Kathy,  Krista,  Kristy,  Denise, 
Denny,  Angelita,  Simone  and  Simona,  and  Darrell;  grandchildren,  Brianna, 
Destiny,  Felix,  Kaston  and  Braxton;  brothers,  Valentino  (Renae)  and  Frank 
(Roxanne);  sisters,  Denice  (Darren),  Marsha  (Roger),  Danet,  Melissa 
(Bentley),  Lorraine  and  Bonnie  (Dohn);  godchild,  Leora  White;  aunts,  Flo 
(Ken),  Bernice,  Yvonne  and  Frances;  uncles,  George  (Derri),  Willie,  Fred 
(Wanda),  Ricky  and  Clayton  (Pam);  and  many,  many  nephews,  nieces, 
grandchildren  and  relatives. 

Survivors  also  include  his  adopted  mom,  Catherine  SpottedBird;  adopted 
uncle.  Dim  (Bonnie)  Clairmont;  adopted  brothers,  Ken  Dr.  and  Tyson  Merrick 
and  Dohn  SpottedBird;  adopted  sisters,  Renae  Merrick,  Candace  SpottedBird 
and  Deanne  (Dobbs);  and  adopted  family,  Vivian  Bullhead  and  family. 

He  is  united  in  the  Spirit  World  with  sons,  Patrick  and  A.D.;  father, 
Elmer  White  Sr.;  brother,  Patrick;  grandparents,  Patrick  and  Dorothy  White, 
Donald  and  Mae  Whiteman,  William  and  Deanette  Longie,  Paul  Firecloud  and 
Doe  Bullhead;  uncles,  Clarence  White,  Tim,  Lil'  Dave  and  Sam  Longie  and 
numerous  other  relatives. 

Alexander  D.  "Snorky"  DeMarce 

Alexander  D.  "Snorky"  DeMarce,  79,  passed  to  the  Spirit  World  on  Dune  20, 
2004  at  his  residence  in  Fort  Totten,  ND. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Crow  Hill 
Recreation  Center.  Rev.  Wilbert  Robertson  will  officiate  and  burial  will 
be  in  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  rural  Crow  Hill,  ND.  Military  Honors  will 
be  accorded  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  #6547. 

A wake  service  will  be  held  Friday,  beginning  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Crow  Hill 
Recreation  Center  with  a prayer  service  at  8 p.m.  The  procession  to  the 
Crow  Hill  Recreation  Center  will  leave  from  the  Wal-Mart  Parking  Lot  at  4 
p.m.  on  Friday. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Mark  Fassett,  Sr.,  Perry  Fassett,  Sr.j  Deff 
Whitebuffalo,  Tracy  Whitebuffalo,  Robert  Greywater,  Dr.  and  John  Robertson 
Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Sylvia  Brownshield,  Solomon  Sherman, 

Leonard  Lohnes,  Ambrose  "Buddy"  Longie,  Ivan  Blackcloud,  Doseph  Brown,  Sr. 
Elmer  Brown,  all  World  War  II  Veterans  and  all  of  Snorky's  many  friends. 

Alex  was  born  Duly  14,  1924  in  Sisseton,  SD,  to  Agnes  Long  and  Dames 
DeMarce.  He  was  raised  by  Martin  Dunn  in  the  Fort  Totten  area.  He  joined 
the  military  on  Dune  9,  1942  serving  in  World  War  II  with  the  United 
States  Marine  Corp  and  the  Second  Division  until  his  discharge  on  Oct.  18, 
1946.  He  received  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  American  Campaign  Medal, 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  three  Bronze  Stars  and  the  Victory 
Medal.  After  returning  from  military  service,  Alex  married  Loretta  Derome 
and  moved  to  Chicago  for  several  years  before  returning  to  the  Fort  Totten 
area  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Derome  (Louise),  Timothy  and  David; 
daughters,  Lili,  Francine  (Russ)  and  Donna;  sister,  Virginia  Woods; 
brothers,  George  Robertson  and  Kenneth  Dunn;  25  grandchildren;  25  great- 
grandchildren; and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  sons,  Conrad  and  Terry; 
daughters,  Darlene  and  Denise;  brother,  Derry  Robertson;  sisters,  Eva  and 
Ida;  niece,  Geraldine  Youngman;  nephews  Tom  and  Emerson  Robertson;  and 
grandchildren,  Denise,  Christopher,  Ryan  and  Samuel. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

Dune  22,  2004 

Kyle  Ironroad 

FORT  YATES  - Kyle  Scott  Ironroad,  18,  Fort  Yates,  died  Dune  20,  2004,  at 
Fort  Yates.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  Dune  25,  at  the  Youth 
Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball,  with  Brother  George  Maufort  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Red  Cedar  Cemetery,  Solen. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  4 p.m.  Thursday  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan.  A rosary  service  begins  at  7 p.m.  with  a wake  continuing  Thursday 
at  the  Youth  Activity  Center. 

Kyle  was  born  Aug.  9,  1985,  at  Bismarck,  to  Elizabeth  L.  Ironroad.  He 
was  raised  by  Elizabeth  L.  (Ironroad)  and  Gerald  White  in  Fort  Yates, 
where  he  graduated  from  high  school  in  2003.  When  he  turned  18,  he  began 
working  at  Prairie  Knights  Casino  and  continued  to  work  there  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  Kyle  enjoyed  listening  to  music,  movies  and  lifting 
weights.  He  also  enjoyed  working  and  hanging  out  with  his  friends. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Gerald  and  Elizabeth;  grandfathers, 

Gerald  White  Sr.,  and  Doseph  and  Barb  Ironroad;  three  sisters,  Stephanie 
and  Elizabeth  Franco  and  Nicole  Ironroad;  three  brothers,  Mathew  and 
Christopher  Franco  and  Ryan  Ironroad,  all  of  Fort  Yates;  special  cousins, 
Brently  and  William;  nephew,  Andrew;  special  aunt,  Beverly  Fox;  special 
uncle,  Mike  Ironroad;  uncles,  Deff  and  Mike  White;  and  aunt,  Dodie  White. 

Kyle  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Shirley  White,  Serena 
and  Albert  Ironroad;  and  five  uncles,  Robert,  William,  Perry,  Timothy  and 
Gary  Ironroad. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Vivian  King-Wanna 

Funeral  services  for  Vivian  King-Wanna,  90,  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota, 
were  held  last  Thursday,  Dune  24,  2004  at  St.  Catherine's  Catholic  Church, 
Sisseton,  with  the  Rev.  Fr.  Walter  Butor  and  Senior  Catechist  Dohn  Cloud 
III,  Lay  Reader  Clyde  Kampeska,  and  Fillmore  Simon  C.L.P.  officiating. 


Active  pallbearers  were  Dustin  German,  Winfield  Rondell,  Dr.,  Emery 
White,  Dr.,  Glen  Wanna,  Sr.,  Spencer  Dulius,  Glen  Wanna,  Dr.,  Eric  Wanna, 
Michael  Wanna,  Todd  Brown,  Amos  White,  Keith  Huff,  Alcott  Brant,  Dacob 
Keeble,  Chris  Brown,  Chad  Brown,  Lincoln  D.  Wanna,  Milton  Renville, 
Winfield  Thompson,  Dr.,  Benjamin  Thompson,  Craig  Spider,  Doe  Eastman,  and 
Arness  Titus.  Honorary  pallbearers  were  Ember  Keeble,  Anna  Wanna,  Darlene 
King,  Beatrice  Wanna,  Alma  Renville,  Melvina  LaBatte,  Bernice  Dohnson, 
Vastana  Dames,  Ethal  Spider,  Tina  White,  Diane  White,  Wanda  Dohnson,  Inez 
Marks,  Sara  Dane  Siyaka,  Pearl  LaBatte,  Geraldine  Keeble,  Richanda  Hill, 
Lillian  Greeley,  Verzella  Huckfeldt,  Karen  Danisch,  Lydia  Thompson, 

Alfreda  Spider,  Paul  and  Marcia  Backman,  and  "all  of  Vivian's  friends." 

Organist  was  Billy  Kohl. 

Special  music  was  provided  by  Butch  Felix  and  Carl  Lufkins,  Sr. 

Interment  is  in  the  St.  Matthew's  Catholic  Cemetery,  rural  Veblen,  South 
Dakota . 

Wake  Services  were  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  at  the  Tribal  Community 
Center,  Agency  Village. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota,  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Vivian  Effie  King  was  born  on  Dune  26,  1913  in  Sisseton,  South  Dakota  to 
Amos  and  Ella  (White)  King.  She  attended  country  school  in  Long  Hollow  and 
grade  school  at  Wahpeton  Indian  School. 

After  her  education  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Wilfred  Brown,  Sr.  on 
October  14,  1936  in  Roberts  County. 

Vivian  married  Spencer  Wanna  on  May  24,  1980  in  Veblen,  South  Dakota. 

Vivian  worked  at  Schiltz  Foods  and  for  the  Green  Thumb  Program.  She 
enjoyed  playing  bingo,  cards,  quilting  and  cooking,  and  loved  to  care  for 
her  grandchildren. 

Vivian  passed  away  suddenly  on  Dune  20,  2004  in  Sisseton. 

Vivian  is  survived  by  six  children  - Duane  Brown  of  Sisseton,  Allen 
Brown,  Sr.  of  Browns  Valley,  Minnesota,  Vernice  Huff  of  Sisseton, 
Dacqueline  Wanna  of  Sisseton,  Spencer  Wanna,  Dr.  of  Veblen,  and  Charlene 
Wanna  of  Sisseton;  two  sisters  - Tillie  Brown  of  Sisseton  and  Ethel  Spider 
of  Ft.  Thompson;  34  grandchildren;  59  great-grandchildren;  and  nine  great- 
great-grandchildren  . 

Vivian  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  both  husbands;  four  sons; 
one  grandchild;  three  great-grandchildren;  two  brothers  and  five  sisters. 

Funeral  services  for  Lucille  Anderson 

Funeral  services  for  Lucille  M.  Anderson,  71,  of  Waubay,  South  Dakota, 
were  held  last  Friday,  Dune  25,  2004  at  St.  Dames  Episcopal  Church,  rural 
Waubay,  South  Dakota,  with  the  Rev.  Dohn  Robertson  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Lucille's  sons  Glen  Anderson,  Thomas  Anderson, 
Gene  Anderson,  Bruce  Anderson,  Colin  Anderson,  and  Dana  Anderson.  Honorary 
pallbearers  were  "all  of  Lucille's  friends  and  relatives." 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl. 

Interment  is  at  St.  Dames  Episcopal  Cemetery,  rural  Waubay. 

There  were  all-night  wake  services  on  Thursday  at  the  St.  Dames 
Episcopal  Church  Guild  Hall. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lucille  Murcie  Robertson  was  born  on  Dune  30,  1932  in  Sisseton,  South 
Dakota  to  Thomas  Andrew  and  Alvina  Clara  (Owen)  Robertson.  She  attended 
country  school  near  Waubay. 

Lucille  was  united  in  marriage  to  Gene  Alan  Anderson  on  August  2,  1954 
in  Wheaton,  Minnesota. 

Lucille  stayed  at  home  and  raised  her  children  until  Gene  passed  away  in 
October  of  1980. 

She  then  went  to  work  as  a cook  at  the  Waubay  School  and  later  worked  as 
a cook  at  the  Red  Rose  Restaurant  at  the  Dakota  Sioux  Casino  in  Watertown. 

Lucille  enjoyed  sewing  quilts,  cooking,  crossword  puzzles  and  gardening. 
She  was  a member  of  the  St.  Dames  Episcopal  Church  as  well  as  a past 
President  of  their  ladies  aid. 

Lucille  passed  away  peacefully  on  Dune  22,  2004  at  the  Bethesda  Home  in 
Webster,  South  Dakota,  following  a lengthy  illness. 

Lucille  is  survived  by  seven  children  - Glen  (Liz)  Anderson  of  Sisseton, 


Thomas  Anderson  of  Waubay,  Gene  M.  Anderson  of  Watertown,  Bruce  (Lois) 
Anderson  of  Sisseton,  Eileen  Anderson  of  Watertown,  Colin  Anderson  of 
Sioux  Falls;  and  Dana  Anderson  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota;  two  sisters,  Belva 
(Ray)  Hatley  of  Waubay,  and  Betty  Eberhardt  of  Waubay;  21  grandchildren; 
ten  great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Lucille  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  husband,  and  three 
brothers . 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

Dune  23,  2004 
Baby  Fast  Wolf 

ALLEN  - Baby  Fast  Wolf,  infant,  Allen,  was  stillborn  Monday,  Dune  14, 
2004,  in  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

Survivors  include  mother,  Tamera  Fast  Wolf,  Allen;  father,  Mitchell 
Dubray  Dr.,  Allen;  maternal  grandparents,  Sabrina  and  Tom  Fast  Wolf, 

Allen;  and  paternal  grandparents,  Mitchell  Dubray  Sr.  and  Patty  Dubray, 
Allen . 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Dune  24,  at  Inestimable  Gift 
Episcopal  Church  in  Allen,  with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Etta  Young  Man 

OGLALA  - Etta  Young  Man  Afraid  of  His  Horses,  82,  Oglala,  died  Sunday, 
Dune  20,  2004,  in  Oglala. 

Survivors  include  two  sons.  Buzz  Young  Man  Sr.  and  Donovan  Young  Man, 
both  of  Oglala;  two  daughters,  Yvonne  Crow  and  Brenda  Young  Man,  both  of 
Oglala;  two  sisters,  Delores  Two  Bulls,  Red  Shirt  Table,  and  Phyllis 
Dreaming  Bear,  Oglala;  19  grandchildren;  66  great-grandchildren;  and  nine 
great -great -grandchildren . 

A closed  casket  one-night  wake  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  Friday,  Dune  25,  at 
Loneman  School  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dune  26, 
at  the  school,  with  the  Rev.  Simon  Looking  Elk  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Two 
Bulls  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in 
Oglala . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Shayla  Elise  Smith 

MANDAN,  N.D.  - Shayla  Elise  Smith,  one-day-old  daughter  of  Winona  Irving 
and  Clint  Smith  Sr.  of  Mandan,  died  Saturday,  Dune  19,  2004,  at  Med  Center 
One  in  Bismarck. 

Survivors  include  a twin  sister.  An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m. 
Thursday,  Dune  24,  at  Elk  Horn  Congregational  Church  in  Little  Eagle,  S.D. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Dune  25,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Leslie  Bobtail  Bear  and  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  24,  2004 

Theresa  S.  LeClaire  Runge 

ROSEBUD  - Theresa  S.  LeClaire  Runge,  82,  Rosebud,  died  Monday,  Dune  21, 
2004,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Rosebud. 

Wake  services  began  Wednesday  at  Yankton  Sioux  Tribal  Hall  in  Marty  and 
will  continue  until  the  time  of  services  on  Friday.  Services  will  be  at 
2:30  p.m.  Friday,  Dune  25,  at  the  tribal  hall.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy 
Fellowship  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Greenwood. 

Crosby-Daeger  Funeral  Home  of  Wagner  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  25,  2004 


Parrish  Danis  Hakakta  Win 


EAGLE  BUTTE  - Parrish  Danis,  Hakakta  Win,  38,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Monday, 
Dune  21,  2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  Dune  27,  at  H.V.  Dohnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Dune 
28,  at  the  cultural  center,  with  the  Rev.  Deffrey  Barnes,  Deacon  Ted  Knife 
Sr.,  Dora  Bruguier  and  Earl  Red  Bird  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Bear 
Creek-Crook  Cemetery  in  Bear  Creek. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  26,  2004 

Lillian  White  Bird 

WANBLEE  - Lillian  White  Bird,  91,  Wanblee,  died  Thursday,  Dune  24,  2004, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Dune  28,  2004 

Spencer  S.  Weston 

PORCUPINE  - Spencer  S.  Weston,  69,  Porcupine,  died  Saturday,  Dune  26, 
2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Eldean  Weston,  Porcupine;  one  daughter. 

Carmen  Weston,  Porcupine;  four  sons,  Farrell  Weston,  Pine  Ridge,  Marlin 
Weston,  Troy  Weston  and  Lionel  Weston,  all  of  Porcupine. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Osheim-Catron  Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Dune  24,  2004 

Bessie  Irene  (Potts)  Adkins 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Bessie  Irene  (Potts)  Adkins,  84,  will  be  held 
at  1 p.m.,  Wednesday,  Dune  23,  2004,  at  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home  Chapel, 
with  Rev.  Charles  Duvall  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  Lost  City 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home  of  Tahlequah. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Robert  Steeber,  Delmor  Ray  Fisher,  David  Smith, 

Desse  Barnes,  Steve  Thompson  and  Albert  McMahan.  Honorary  pallbearers  will 
be  Buffalo  Whitekiller,  Willard  Mitchell  and  Sam  Howe. 

Bessie  Irene  (Potts)  Adkins  was  born  Oct.  19,  1919,  in  Lost  City,  to 
Dohn  F.  and  Carrie  (Briggs)  Potts.  She  married  Daniel  D.  Adkins  on  Dune  17, 
1942,  in  Alexandria,  La.  She  enjoyed  being  with  the  Gospel  Barn  Group 
family.  She  also  loved  traveling  and  reading,  and  had  a wonderful  sense  of 
humor.  Bessie  loved  her  life  as  a homemaker,  but  also  found  time  to  serve 
on  the  Lost  City  School  Board  for  35  years.  Her  grandchildren  were  the 
light  of  her  life. 

Bessie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband  Daniel  D. 

Adkins;  a special  nephew,  Gerald  Potts;  a brother,  Clayton  Potts;  four 
sisters.  Baby  Mae  Potts,  Pauline  Steelmon,  Dessie  Dunlap  and  Wanda  Watkins. 

She  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Fonda  Irene  Fisher  and  husband  Delmor 
Ray,  and  Brenda  Ilene  Steeber  and  husband  Robert;  three  sisters.  Hazel 
Baldridge,  Fern  Sisney  and  Bernis  Ropp;  four  grandchildren,  Robbie  Steeber, 
Kelli  Steeber,  Kristal  Smith  and  Danna  Barnes;  five  great-grandchildren, 
Kristian,  Lane  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  and  Doseph  and  Hanna  Steeber. 
Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Dune  28,  2004 

Phyllis  Ann  Hornett-Deerinwater 

TULSA  - Phyllis  Ann  Hornett-Deerinwater  was  born  Oct.  21,  1943,  at  the 
Fort  Apache  Agency  Hospital  in  White  River,  Ariz.,  the  daughter  of  Frank 
and  Winnie  Hornett,  and  she  passed  away  Dune  23,  2004,  in  Tulsa. 

Phyllis  graduated  from  Wyandotte  High  School,  and  went  on  to  receive  her 
associate's  degree  in  nursing  from  Bacone  College  in  Muskogee.  During  her 
30-year  nursing  career  as  a registered  nurse,  Phyllis  worked  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  Tahlequah  City  Hospital,  Muskogee  Regional  Medical  Center, 


and  most  recently,  Muskogee  Hometown  Hospice  as  a case  manager.  She  was  a 
great  nurse  and  was  always  willing  to  help  teach  and  mentor  those 
interested  in  nursing. 

Phyllis  was  a former  member  of  the  Okahoma  Federation  of  Indian  Women, 
and  was  honored  to  be  chosen  the  1998  Indian  Mother  of  the  Year  and  the 
2002  Outstanding  OFIW  Member.  She  also  served  as  the  director  of  the  2002 
Miss  Indian  Oklahoma  Scholarship  Pageant. 

Her  father,  Frank  Hornett,  preceded  her  in  death. 

She  is  survived  by  her  loving  family:  Two  daughters,  Dulie  Deerinwater 
and  Marissa  Deerinwater-Pourier  of  Tahlequah;  one  son,  Doel  Deerinwater  of 
Tahlequah;  the  father  of  her  children  and  lifelong  friend,  William 
Deerinwater  of  Tahlequah;  her  mother,  Winnie  Hornett;  and  one 
granddaughter,  Makiya  "baby";  as  well  as  a host  of  cherished  relatives, 
loved  ones  and  friends. 

Phyllis  was  very  proud  her  wisdom,  encouragement  and  loving  support. 

They  were  able  to  share  many  happy  life  occasions  that  will  be  treasured 
always . 

Mom,  we  love  you!  You  will  forever  be  in  our  hearts  and  minds. 

Patricia  Ann  Snell 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Patricia  Ann  Snell  will  be  held  at  2 p.m., 
Monday,  Dune  28,  2004,  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel,  with  Rev.  D.D.  McCarter 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Long  Prairie  Cemetery  in  Delaware 
County  under  direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home.  Visitation  will  be 
from  3-6  p.m.,  Sunday,  Dune  27,  2004,  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel. 

Pallbearers  include  Raymond  Snell,  Eddie  Williams,  Travis  Snell,  Deremy 
Luper,  Trampas  Snell  and  Doshua  Luper. 

Patricia  Ann  Snell  was  born  on  March  17,  1931,  in  Salina,  to  Charley  and 
Lucy  (Grass)  Roberts.  She  passed  from  this  life  on  Dune  25,  2004,  at  her 
home  in  Tahlequah,  at  the  age  of  73  years.  Pat  loved  her  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren,  and  was  a foster  grandparent. 

She  was  known  at  Kansas  Public  Schools  as  "Grandma  Pat."  She  loved  bingo 
quilting,  gardening,  reading,  and  word-search  puzzles. 

Pat  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Swimmer  Snell;  a son,  Samuel 
Snell;  two  sisters,  Mary  Berry  and  Billie  Lynch;  and  three  grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  her  special  companion,  Guy  Cornshucker;  five  daughters 
Evelyn  Conley  and  husband  Robert  of  Tahlequah;  Virginia  Tucker  of  Park 
Hill,  Linda  Luper  of  Tahlequah,  Teresa  Roberts  of  Tahlequah,  and  Vicki 
Snell  of  Claremore;  three  sons,  Charles  Snell  and  wife  Ruby  of  Twin  Oaks, 
Virgil  Snell  of  Kansas,  and  Kenneth  Snell  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma;  two  sisters 
Dessie  DelGiorgio  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  and  Dorothy  Stokes  of  Florida;  six 
brothers,  Dohn  Roberts  of  Foyil,  Curtis  Roberts  of  Ozark,  Mo.,  Roy  Roberts 
of  Foyil,  Paul  Roberts  of  Claremore,  Dale  Roberts  of  Laquey,  Mo.,  and 
Warren  Roberts  of  Oologah;  22  grandchildren,  and  19  great-grandchildren . 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

Dune  27,  2004 
William  B.  Ricketts 

William  B.  "Blackie"  Ricketts,  58,  Pawhuska  city  manager,  died  Thursday 
at  St.  Dohn  Hospital  in  Tulsa. 

Ricketts  will  lie  in  state  at  the  family  residence  east  of  Pawhuska. 
Rosary  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  home  with  Father  Chris  Daigle 
officiating.  Traditional  Indian  services  will  be  held  at  8 a.m.  Monday 
also  at  the  home  with  Ed  Red  Eagle  Dr.  officiating.  Mass  will  be  recited 
at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Immaculate  Conception  Catholic  Church  of  Pawhuska 
with  Daigle  officiating.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Pawhuska  City  Cemetery 
under  the  direction  of  Dohnson  Funeral  Home  of  Pawhuska. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Elizabeth  "Liz"  of  the  home;  a son,  D.R 
of  Oklahoma  City;  four  brothers  and  sisters-in-law.  Bob  and  Do  Monica 
Burgess  of  Ponca  City,  Tommy  and  Connie  Burgess  of  Ponca  City,  Dimmy  and 
Dulcie  Burgess  of  Fairfax,  and  Buddy  and  Georgeanna  Ricketts  of  Skiatook; 
two  sisters  and  a brother-in-law,  Beverly  and  Kenneth  Thurman  of  Skiatook, 


and  Pearl  Sanders  of  Oklahoma  City;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 


Copyright  c.  2004  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

Dune  22,  2004 
Thomas  Hawk 

Thomas  Eugene  Hawk  of  Big  Cabin  died  Sunday,  Dune  20,  2004,  after  a 
short  illness.  He  was  45. 

Hawk  was  born  Sept.  23,  1958,  in  Granite  City,  111.,  to  Floyd  Eugene  and 
Anna  Rea  (Adair)  Hawk. 

He  had  Indian  heritage  of  the  Quapaw,  Cherokee  and  Winnebago  tribes.  He 
studied  paralegal  law  and  worked  in  law  enforcement  and  security  for  the 
past  25  years.  He  was  employed  with  Wackenhut  Security  Corporation  as  a 
captain  for  Visteon  Glass  Plant  in  Tulsa. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sheila  Hawk,  of  the  home;  two  sons,  Colton 
Hawk  and  Austin  Hawk,  of  the  home;  one  daughter,  Kathryn  Hawk  of 
Bluejacket,  and  one  sister  and  her  husband.  Marry  and  Francis  Ott  of  North 
Carolina . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  one  sister,  Cathey  Ellick. 

Services  will  be  1 p.m.  Wednesday  in  the  Luginbuel  Funeral  Home  chapel 
in  Vinita  with  the  Rev.  Thom  Duncan  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Big 
Cabin  Cemetery. 

Dune  23,  2004 

Virgle  Albert  Burgin 

Virgle  Albert  Burgin  of  Broken  Arrow  died  Tuesday  Dune  22,  2004,  in 
Broken  Arrow.  He  was  93. 

Burgin  was  born  Dan  5,  1911,  in  Ottawa  County  to  Alonzo  and  Maud 
(Pooler)  Burgin.  He  lived  east  of  Miami  on  Indian  Head-rite  land  from  1950 
until  1993  when  he  moved  into  Miami.  He  moved  to  Broken  Arrow  in  Danuary 
2003. 

He  worked  in  the  lead  and  zinc  mines  during  World  War  II. 

He  was  a farmer  and  raised  cattle.  He  was  employed  by  Root  Manufacturing 
and  was  a janitor  at  Northeastern  Oklahoma  A&M  College.  He  would  combine 
wheat  from  the  Red  River  to  North  Dakota.  He  attended  Peoria  Assembly  of 
God  Church. 

He  married  Ruth  Stoner  on  March  14,  1931,  in  Columbus,  Kan.  She  preceded 
him  in  death  on  Feb.  21,  2002.  He  was  also  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant 
son,  Albert  Thurman  Burgin,  three  sisters  and  two  brothers. 

Survivors  include  one  son  and  his  wife.  Buddy  L.  and  Betty  Burgin  of 
Broken  Arrow;  four  grandchildren  and  their  spouses,  Rhonda  and  Mike  Cooper 
of  Broken  Arrow,  Connie  and  Doyle  Surratt  of  Seal  Beach,  Calif.,  Chris  and 
Diane  Burgin  of  Aurora,  111.,  and  Scott  and  Tammie  Burgin  of  Tulsa,  and 
seven  great-grandchildren,  Melissa  Cooper,  Cody  Surratt,  Chelsea  Surratt, 
Paige  Burgin,  Brian  Burgin,  Tyler  Burgin  and  Zachary  Burgin. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Paul  Thomas  Funeral  Home  in  Miami 
with  the  Rev.  Calvin  Ackerson  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Ottawa  Indian 
Cemetery,  east  of  Miami. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  1 to  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  funeral 
home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Miami  News-Record. 

Dune  27,  2004 

Rudolph  Valentino  Payahsape  Dr. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  - Funeral  for  Rudolph  Valentino  Payahsape  Dr.,  44, 

Oklahoma  City,  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home 
with  the  Rev.  Deff  Haag  officiating. 

Mr.  Payahsape  died  Wednesday,  Dune  23,  2004,  in  an  Oklahoma  City 
hospital . 

Burial  will  be  at  Saddle  Mountain  Cemetery.  A prayer  service  will  be 
held  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  the  funeral  home. 


He  was  born  Han.  30,  1960,  to  Rudy  and  Mary  Turtle  Payahsape. 

Survivors  include  three  sisters:  Sandra  Brown,  Oklahoma  City;  Mindy 
Ramos  and  Cindy  Lopez,  both  of  Dallas,  Texas;  three  brothers:  Ingemar  R. 
Payahsape,  McAlester;  Timothy  and  John  Allen,  both  of  Oklahoma  City;  and 
several  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  two  grandmothers:  Grace 
Turtle  and  Emma  Payahsape. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Dune  22,  2004 

Teddy  Leo  Dempsey 
Chaco  Canyon 

Sept.  13,  1943  - Dune  19,  2004 

Teddy,  60,  went  home  to  be  with  Our  Heavenly  Father  from  Chaco  Canyon  on 
Saturday,  Dune  19,  2004.  Teddy  was  born  Sept.  13,  1943,  in  Chaco  Canyon. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  38  years,  Dorothy  Beyale  Dempsey.  He  loved 
his  children  and  grandchildren  as  follows:  Matilda  and  Carlos  Arviso  of 
Bloomfield  and  their  children  Ferrari,  Dwight  Arviso,  and  his  fiance'e, 

Toni  King;  Leo  and  Tonya  Dempsey  of  Farmington  and  their  children  Naiyid 
(EB)  and  Noah  (Bo);  Leonard  Dempsey  of  Woodway,  Texas,  and  his  son  Micah 
Dempsey;  LaBerta  and  Steve  Funston  of  Bloomfield  and  their  son  Morgan 
(Mark)  Murphy;  his  granddaughter,  Carlita  Yazzie,  and  her  two  children; 
his  sisters,  Phoebe  D.  Parker  of  Edmond,  Okla.,  and  Lorraine  Begay  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

His  formal  education  began  at  Brethren  in  Christ  Mission  School  and 
continued  on  to  Chimawewa  Indian  School  in  Oregon,  and  Tacoma,  Wash.  He 
worked  for  the  National  Park  Service  32  years.  A majority  of  that  service 
was  at  Chaco  Culture  National  Historical  Park.  Other  National  Park  Service 
sites  included  locations  within  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  He  retired 
in  Dune  of  2003,  to  continue  caring  for  his  livestock  at  Chaco  Canyon.  He 
liked  to  travel  extensively  in  the  Four  Corners  area  with  his  wife, 

Dorothy. 

Viewing  will  be  held  from  1 to  5 p.m.,  Thursday,  Dune  24,  2004,  at  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel,  in  Farmington.  Teddy's  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Dune  25,  2004,  at  Brethren  in  Christ  Mission.  Marvin  G.  Martin 
will  be  officiating.  Our  father  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  family  plot  in 
Chaco  Canyon. 

The  family  is  inviting  all  who  knew  our  Dad  to  come  and  share  in  his 
final  journey  to  be  with  his  Heavenly  Father. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Dune  28,  2004 

Marri  Billie 
Kirtland 

Sept.  12,  1944  - Dune  26,  2004 

Marri  Billie,  59,  of  Kirtland,  passed  from  this  life  on  Saturday,  Dune 
26.  Marri  was  born  Sept.  12,  1944,  in  Beclabito,  N.M.,  to  Tom  and  Dessie 
Yazzie.  Marri  was  married  to  Cecil  W.  Billie  on  Duly  23,  1963,  at  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Shiprock  and  had  one  child,  Creighton  W.  Billie. 
Marri  worked  with  the  Farmington  Municipal  School  District  for  17  years  as 
a teacher  at  McCormick  Elementary.  She  also  worked  with  the  Central 
Consolidated  School  District  for  4 years  as  a school  counselor  at  Kirtland 
Central  High  School,  Ruth  N.  Bond  Elementary  School  and  Grace  B.  Wilson 
Elementary  School. 

Marri  graduated  from  Kirtland  Central  High  School  in  1962,  where  she  was 
a cheerleader  and  a big  fan  of  the  Broncos.  She  received  a bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  Albuquerque  and  a masters 
degree  from  Leslie  College  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Marri  is  survived  by  her  husband  Cecil  W.  Billie,  Kirtland;  mother, 

Dessie  Yazzie,  Beclabito;  grandson,  Cray  W.  Smith,  Mesa,  Ariz.;  nephews 
Timothy  and  Raven  Billie,  San  Dose,  Calif.;  sisters,  Rena  (Tom)  Smith,  Sr., 


Louise  (Dohn)  Goldtooth,  Sr.,  and  Mae  (Bent)  Sandoval,  all  of  Shiprock; 
brother,  Vern  (Helene)  Gilbert,  LeChee,  Ariz.,  and  daughter-in-law  Kathy 
Smith,  Mesa,  Ariz.  She  also  leaves  behind  numerous  nephews  and  nieces. 

Marri  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Creighton  W.  Billie;  father,  Tom 
Yazzie;  and  mother-in-law  Emma  Billie. 

There  will  be  a viewing  Tuesday,  Dune  29,  from  2 p.m.  to  8 p.m.  at  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington,  Farmington,  N.M.  Services  will  be 
Wednesday,  Dune  30,  at  10:00  a.m.  at  Emmanuel  Baptist  Church  with  Rev. 
Eugene  Baker  and  Pastor  Mike  Copeland  officiating. 

Pallbearers  are  Cray  Smith,  Tom  Smith,  Dr.,  Dohn  Goldtooth,  Dr.,  Theron 
Sandoval,  Loren  Smith,  Bernard  Sandoval,  Eric  Dick  and  Colby  Benally. 
Honorary  Pallbearers  are  Rena  Smith,  Louise  Goldtooth,  Mae  Sandoval,  and 
Vern  Gilbert. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington, 
(505)  327-5142. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
Dune  22,  2004 
Dunior  Manning 

YAH  TA  HEY  - Funeral  services  for  Dunior  Manning,  35  will  be  at  1 p.m., 
today.  Dune  22,  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Tom  White  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  be  on  family  land  in  Yah  Ta  Hey. 

Manning  died  Dune  16  in  Yahtahey.  He  was  born  February  19,  1969  in  to 
the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Manning  is  a 1988  graduate  of  Wingate  High  School.  He  attended  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Crownpoint  Institute  of  Technology. 

Manning  did  work  as  a cement  finisher,  worked  in  construction,  and  did 
carpentry  and  electrical  work.  His  hobbies  included  playing  sports, 
reading,  and  socializing. 

Survivors  include  his  brother,  Daniel  Vallejos;  sisters,  Myra  Vallejos 
Prince,  Mitchelle  Chavez  Morgan;  grandparent,  Ashley  McCarthy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tommy  Manning  Dr.,  Eddie  McCarthy,  Bobby  Doe, 

Emerson  Doe,  Kenneth  Tsosie  and  Clyde  Peterson. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  the  family  residence  in 
Yah  Ta  Hey,  today  at  2:30  p.m. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  23,  2004 
Theodora  Begay 

CRYSTAL,  N.M.  - Services  for  Theodora  Begay,  41,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Dune  24  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Fort  Defiance. 
Father  Gilbert,  OFM,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  land  in 
Crystal . 

A rosary  will  be  recited  todayat  6 p.m.  at  Saint  Berard,  Navajo,  N.M. 

Begay  died  Dune  20  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  December  26,  1962  in 
Gallup  into  the  Folded  Arm  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan. 

Begay  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  in  1981.  She  recieved  her 
AS  degree  in  Elementary  Education  from  UNM-Gallup  and  was  employed  with 
McKinley  County  Schools  for  25  years.  Her  hobbies  included  collecting 
miniatures,  crochetting  and  baking. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Tanya  Begay,  Tamara  Begay  both  of 
Crystal;  parents,  Amos  Begay,  Betty  Begay  of  Crystal;  brother,  Vernon 
Begay  of  Fort  Defiance;  sisters,  Catherine  Begay  of  Crystal,  Frances  Marie 
Begay  of  Navajo,  Rosalie  Begay  of  Albuquerque;  and  paternal  grandmother, 
Mary  T.  Begay  of  Crystal. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  DuWayne  Amos  Begay;  grandfather, 
Chischilly  Tsosie  Begay  and  maternal  grandparents,  Aaron  and  Sarah  Curley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Vernon  Begay,  Emerson  Begay,  Michael  Sage,  Dohn  Ross 
Begay,  Gerald  Cadman,  and  Ross  Begay  Dr. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  after  services  at  Crystal 
Chapter. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Freda  C.  David 

FLAGSTAFF  - Services  for  Freda  David,  52,  will  be  Thursday  Dune  24  at 
the  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  Church  in  Crownpoint,  N.M.  Burial 
will  follow  on  family  land  in  Dalton  Pass,  N.M. 

David  died  Dune  19  in  Flagstaff.  She  was  born  May  13,  1952  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  Robert  David  of  Flagstaff;  sons,  Gabriel 
David  and  Robert  David,  Dr.,  both  of  Flagstaff;  parents  Fannie  Chiquito 
and  Bahe  Chiquito,  both  of  Dalton  Pass;  brothers  Raymond  Chiquito  of 
Crownpoint,  Albert  Chiquito  of  Flagstaff  and  Ivan  Chiquito  and  Andrew 
Chiquito,  both  of  Dalton  Pass;  sisters  Esther  C.  Lewis  of  Dalton  Pass, 

Mary  Ann  Butler  of  Phoenix,  Pauline  Chiquito  Yazzie  of  Crownpoint  and 
Elvina  Dozier  and  Elviro  Donner,  both  of  Clarksdale,  Tenn.,  and  three 
grandchildren . 

David  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents  Charlie  and  Bah  Wells. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Raymond  Chiquito,  Andrew  Chiquito,  Ivan  Chiquito, 
Robert  David,  Dr.,  Dohnnie  McCray,  Dr.  and  Cordell  Flenry. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  24,  2004 
Wayne  Dohn  Ramone 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Wayne  D.  Ramone,  49,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
Dune  25  at  6 miles  east  of  Crownpoint  off  state  Rd.  371  on  Fleartbutte  Road. 
Bishop  Dimson  Doe  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  held  at  thefamily 
cemetery. 

Ramone  died  Dune  20  in  Crownpoint.  Fie  was  born  October  26,  1954  into  the 
Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Ramone  was  employed  with  the  Navajo  Nation  Police  Department  for  over  27 
years.  He  was  currently  serving  as  a probation  officer.  His  hobbies 
included  horseshoeing,  rodeos  and  playing  basketball.  He  was  a member  of 
the  "Original  Fenders"  Band. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alta  Leigh  Ramone;  mother,  Bessie  Ramone  of 
Heartbutte;  son,  Derome  Wayne  Ramone  of  Gilbert,  Ariz.;  daughters,  LuRhea 
Ramone,  Megan  Ramone,  Monica  Ramone,  Winona  Ramone  all  of  Crownpoint; 
sisters,  Fannie  Benally  and  Eva  Largo,  both  of  Heartbutte,  Rena  Garcia  of 
Crownpoint,  Marilyn  Lowe  of  Farmington,  Annie  Reynold  of  Dewey,  Okla.; 
brothers,  Bennie  Ramone  of  Farmington,  Benson  Ramone  of  Lehi,  Utah  D.D. 
Ramone  of  Becenti,  N.M.,  Ed  Ramone  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Edison  Ramone  of 
Heartbutte,  Emerson  Ramone  of  Hays,  Mont.,  Ernest  Ramone  of  South  Dordan, 
Utah,  Leo  Ramone  of  Poctello,  Idaho.,  Sandy  Ramone  of  Heartbutte,  Willie 
Ramone  of  Shiprock. 

Ramone  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Dohn  Ramone;  great- 
grandmother, Nellie  Ramone;  grandparents,  Fred  Willie  and  Mary  Willie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Benson  Ramone,  Emerson  Ramone,  Ernest  Ramone,  Derome 
Ramone,  Leo  Ramone  and  Willie  Ramone. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Larry  Tsosie  Begay 

CHINLE  - Services  for  Larry  T.  Begay,  38,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday, 
Dune  25  at  the  Catholic  Church,  Chinle.  Burial  will  be  in  Chinle.  A 
visitation  and  rosary  will  also  be  held  Friday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Catholic 
Church . 

Begay  died  Dune  21  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  September  6,  1966  in  Ganado 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan. 

Begay  graduated  from  Chinle  High  School  in  1986  and  attended  Dob  Corps 
Center  in  San  Marcos,  Texas.  He  worked  for  Custom  Canopies,  North  American 
Van  Lines  and  Hydro  Flame  Inc.  His  hobbies  included  fishing,  camping  and 
working  on  vehicles. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Ravis  Hosteen  Begay;  parents,  Alfred  T. Begay 
Sr.  and  Rose  F. Begay;  brothers,  Andrew  T.  Begay,  Phillip  T.  Begay;  sisters. 
Rose  M.  Guy,  Mary  T.  Burbank,  Carol  T.  Begay  and  Rosita  Cisco. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Allen  Begay,  Alfred  Begay 
Dr.  and  Herman  Begay. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Micheal  Francis,  Timothy  Yazzie,  Edward  Whitesinger, 
Edwin  Whitesinger,  Edisin  Whitesinger,  Windell  Yazzie,  Micheal  Begay  and 
Edqert  Walker. 

Genevieve  Gilmore 

KAYENTA  - Services  for  Genevieve  Gilmore,  23,  were  11  a.m.,  Thursday 
Dune  24  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  latter-day  Saints,  Kayenta.  A 
viewing  was  held  from  9:30  a.m.  to  10:45  a.m.  prior  to  services.  Burial 
followed  at  Chilchinbeto  Cemetery. 

Gilmore  died  Dune  20.  She  was  born  November  16,  1980  in  Tuba  City  into 
the  Tobacco  People  Clan  for  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan. 

Gilmore  was  a 1999  graduate  of  Monument  Valley  High  School  and  attended 
Dixie  State  College  in  St.  George,  Utah,  where  she  obtained  her  AA  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  a Dental  Assistance  Certificate. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Edward  and  Dane  Gilmore  of  Chilchinbeto; 
sister,  Dennifer  Tenakhongva  of  St.  George,  Utah;  and  brothers,  Ervin 
Gilmore  of  Chilchinbeto,  Erwin  Gilmore  of  Northglenn,  Colo. 

Dune  25,  2004 

Luther  Kelly 

WINSLOW  - Funeral  services  for  Luther  Kelly,  57,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Saturday,  Dune  26  at  the  Maranatha  Assembly  of  God,  Winslow.  Pastor  Don 
Lansa  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  held  at  the  Desert  View  Cemetery, 
Winslow. 

Kelly  died  Dune  23  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Duly  9,  1946  in  Winslow 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan. 

Kelly  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  in  1966.  He  earned  an 
Engineering  Degree  from  Arizona  Western  College  and  served  as  an  engineer 
party  chief  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  for  23  years. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ellen  M. Kelly;  son  Lyle  Kelly  of  Flagstaff; 
daughters,  Marilyn  Kelly-Leekity  of  Mexican  Springs,  Marlene  Kelly  of 
South  Royalton,  Vt.,  Marion  Kelly-Dim  of  Mexican  Springs,  Lynn  Kelly, 
Cynthia  Wagner,  Lynette  Kelly  all  of  Winslow,  Lynnae  Kelly  of  Chicago,  111. 
brother,  Leroy  Yazzie;  sister,  Sadie  Kelly-Edd;  and  16  grandchildren . 

Kelly  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Howard  and  Olive  Kelly; 
brother  Robert  Yazzie  and  first  wife,  Daisy  Malone-Kelly . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dared  Barney,  Brian  Rico,  Patrick  Leekity,  Curtis 
Ray,  Monty  David  and  Dohnny  David. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Dune  24,  2004 

Sandra  Montague  Tecumseh 

Sandra  Montague  Tecumseh,  57  passed  away  Sunday,  Dune  20,  2004.  Sandra 
was  born  on  the  Ft.  Yuma  Indian  Reservation  November  21,  1946.  She  danced 
with  her  father,  Henry  Montague  Sr.,  Quechan  Bird.  They  traveled  to 
different  reservations  to  perform.  Sandra  was  also  a majorette  for  the 
Quechan  Indian  Band.  Sandra  attended  San  Pasqual  elementary  and  also 
graduated  from  San  Pasqual  High  School.  Sandra  loved  bingo  and  slot 
machines.  She  was  employed  by  the  Quechan  Bingo  Concession  as  a manager. 

She  was  also  employed  by  the  Quechan  Headstart  as  a head  cook. 

She  is  survived  byher  husband  of  32  years,  Ramsey  E.  Tecumseh,  of  Ft. 
Yuma;  daughters,  Carla  L.  Varela  and  Terri  A.  Vasquez,  of  Ft.  Yuma;  sons, 
Isreal  S.  Tecumseh  and  Ty  E.  Tecumseh,  of  Ft.  Yuma;  brothers,  Anthony  S. 
Montague,  of  Yuma,  Alton  P.  Montague,  of  Ft.  Yuma;  sister,  Phyllis  N. 
Valenzuela,  of  Ft.  Yuma;  uncles.  Blase'  Montague,  of  Ft.  Yuma,  Thomas 
Montague,  of  Ft.  Yuma,  Felix  Montague,  of  Ft.  Yuma;  aunties,  Emorie 
O'Brien,  of  Ft.  Yuma  and  Rosie  Dohnson,  of  Ft.  Yuma,  as  well  as  ten 
grandchildren . 

Sandra  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Lena  Benedict  Montague  and 
Henry  Montague  Sr.;  sisters,  Frances  Dean  Montague,  Corneila  Ann  Montague; 
and  brother,  Henry  Montague  Dr. 

A viewing  will  be  held  at  Kammann  Mortuary  on  Friday,  Dune  25,  2004  from 


4pm-8pm.  Church  services  will  be  held  at  the  St.  Thomas  Indian  Mission  at 
11am  Saturday,  Dune  26,  2004,  services  will  then  continue  at  the  Big  House 
Cremation  and  tribal  rites  will  be  Sunday,  Dune  27,  2004. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lionel  Montague,  Bruce  Montague,  Charles  Montague, 
Richard  Montague,  Doeseph  Rodriguez,  Rudy  Moreno,  Cesar  Zarate  Dr.,  David 
Huck,  Samuel  Walls,  and  Marlow  Dose  III. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Ramsey  Tecumseh,  Duly  Tecumsch,  Nero 
Tecumseh,  Willis  Tecumseh,  Paul  D.  Tecumseh,  Anthony  S.  Montague,  Alton  P. 
Montague,  Blase'  Montague,  Felix  Montague,  Thomas  Montahue,  and  Aurelio 
Valenzuela . 

Sandra  was  a loving  mother,  grandmother,  sister,  and  auntie  to  everyone 
that  she  deeply  loved.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  everyone  in  her 
family. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

Dune  25,  2004 

Gus  Augustine  Quintero 

Gus  Augustine  Quintero,  Sr.,  77,  died  Dune  1,  2004  in  Whiteriver. 

He  was  born  in  Cedar  Creek  and  spent  his  entire  life  in  that  area, 
except  for  the  years  he  served  in  the  US  Army.  He  served  two  years;  his 
duties  included  Engineer  Corps  basic  Training,  Kitchen  Helper,  Base 
Maintenance  man,  and  Cook.  Gus  worked  as  a truck  driver  for  the  White 
Mountain  Apache  Tribe.  Gus  loved  to  Rodeo,  Herding  cattle.  Hunting  and 
Fishing.  In  recent  years,  Guy  loved  watching  his  grandchildren  be  involved 
in  various  sprots.  Gus  was  a traditional  person  and  held  on  to  the  Apache 
customs.  He  belonged  to  the  Eagle  Clan,  born  into  the  Bear  Clan.  His 
family  will  always  miss  having  him  near  by.  He  will  be  remembered  by  many. 

Gus  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Violet  Quintero;  daughters,  Bernaleen  Titla 
Kathy  Antonio,  Rozee  Quintero,  Ronda  Quintero,  Doleen  Quintero;  sons,  Timo 
Quintero,  Gus  Quintero,  Dr.,  Patrick  Quintero;  18  grandchildren;  16  great 
grandchildren;  sisters,  Louise  Fall,  Dune  Hopper;  brother,  Desse  Quintero, 
Dr.;  God  daughters.  Shannon  Tortice,  Debbie  Chase,  Miriam  Alsenay,  Darilyn 
Burnette,  Deri  Quintero;  God  Son,  Dorian  Titla;  brother-in-law,  Leo  Fall, 
Sr.;  son-in-law,  Richardson  Antonio;  daughters-in-law,  Rebecca  Quintero, 
Dan  V.  Quintero;  sister-in-law,  Alice  Quintero. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Norman  and  Ella  Altaha 
Quintero;  brothers,  Duan  Wallace,  Canyon  and  Howard  Quintero. 

Funeral  Services  were  held  at  8 a.m.  Monday,  Dune  7,  at  the  Chief 
Alchesay  Activity  Center  in  Whiteriver.  A wake  was  held  at  8 a.m.  Sunday 
Dune  6,  in  Whiteriver.  Internment  was  in  the  Red  Hill  Cemetery  in  Cedar 
Creek. 

Owens  Mortuary  of  Show  Low  handled  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  White  Mountain  Independent. 

Dune  28,  2004 
Delores  Merle  Track 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Traditional  Indian  Services  for  Fort  Washakie  resident 
Delores  Merle  Track,  67,  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Dune  29,  at 
the  family  home.  No.  101  Crooked  Creek  Road,  Trout  Creek,  Fort  Washakie, 
by  Harrison  Shoyo  Sr.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Track  family  cemetery  on 
Crooked  Creek. 

Evening  service  and  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today.  Dune  28,  at  the 
family  home. 

She  died  Dune  24,  2004,  at  Lander  Valley  Regional  Medical  Center,  from  a 
lengthy  illness. 

Born  Dec.  16,  1936,  in  Fort  Washakie,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Merle 
Robertson  and  Ethel  Wesaw.  She  attended  Roberts  Mission  and  Fort  Washakie 
Boarding  School;  Flandreau  Indian  School  in  South  Dakota;  and  Haskell 
Indian  College  in  Lawrence,  Kan. 

In  1954,  she  was  elected  first  attendant  for  Eastern  Shoshone  Indian 


Days . 

A homemaker,  she  enjoyed  traveling;  playing  bingo;  and  being  with  her 
family,  grandchildren,  and  friends.  She  always  had  a kind  word  for 
everyone . 

She  was  a board  member  for  Flandreau  Indian  School. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Raymond  Track  of  Fort  Washakie;  three 
daughters,  lane  Yeargan  of  Fort  Washakie,  Mazie  Goggles  of  Ethete  and 
Mamie  Track  of  Fort  Washakie;  son,  loe  Track  of  Fort  Washakie;  two  sisters, 
Marsha  Allen  and  Elsie  Norah,  both  of  Fort  Washakie;  adopted  brother, 

Robert  "Bobby  loe"  Goggles  of  Ethete;  12  grandchildren;  two  great- 
grandchildren; and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a sister,  Lorraine  Weed;  two 
brothers,  Theodore  Robertson  and  Alvin  Leonard;  son,  Steve  Track  Sr.;  a 
grandson;  and  grandparents,  Mamie  Tyler  McAdamas,  George  Wesaw  and  lunita 
and  Murook  Flebacheeahee. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Flome  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

lune  22,  2004 

Peggy  (Little  Light)  Big  Man 

CROW  AGENCY  - Peggy  Little  Light  Big  Man,  56,  of  Crow  Agency,  went  to  be 
with  the  Lord  following  a short  illness. 

Awaaxaammialtche  "Beautiful  Woman  among  the  Mountains"  was  born  to 
Theresa  Reed  Little  Light  and  Richard  Little  Light,  Sr.  on  Dec.  20,  1947, 
in  Crow  Agency.  After  her  father's  death  in  1955,  her  mother  married 
Ernest  Hold  the  Enemy  Sr.,  who  began  raising  Peggy  in  the  St.  Xavier  and 
Crow  Agency  areas.  She  attended  junior  high  school  in  Pierre,  S.D.,  and 
eventually  completed  her  high  school  education  in  Chilocco,  Okla.  She 
returned  to  Montana  and  began  working  for  the  St.  Labre  Indian  High  School 
for  one  year.  She  married  Alden  Big  Man  Sr.  in  Dune  of  1970  and  remained 
by  his  side  for  the  next  34  years.  Together,  they  attended  United  Tribes 
Technical  College  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  and  eventually  returned  to  settle  on 
the  Crow  reservation,  where  she  lived  out  her  life  enjoying  each  day  as  it 
came. 

Peggy  was  a person  that  loved  to  help  others,  especially  children,  which 
was  evident  throughout  her  life.  For  several  years  in  the  late  '70s,  she 
volunteered  at  the  Crow  Head  Start  Center.  She  enjoyed  helping  the 
children  and  was  constantly  thinking  about  them,  making  sure  that  they 
were  being  taken  care  of.  She  also  worked  at  the  Crow  CHR  as  well  as  the 
Senior  Citizens  Center  in  Crow  Agency,  where  she  made  many  friends. 

Her  other  passion  in  life  was  her  beadwork,  which  she  was  very  good  at. 
Oftentimes,  even  up  to  her  last  days,  people  would  ask  her  to  do  beadwork. 
She  enjoyed  this  craft  very  much,  especially  outfitting  her  grandchildren, 
who  took  her  work  on  the  Powwow  circuit,  where  people  would  comment  the 
quality  of  the  work.  Peggy  would  often  sit  and  bead  for  up  to  16  hours  a 
days  or  until  the  work  was  completed,  never  failing  to  complete  a job. 

Many  of  her  nieces  and  close  friends  would  come  to  her  home  to  visit  and 
bead  with  her.  She  also  enjoyed  driving  through  the  countryside  with  her 
husband,  enjoying  the  scenery. 

Peggy  loved  animals  and  the  joy  that  they  would  bring  to  her.  Even  in 
hard  times,  she  would  insist  that  the  animals  be  taken  care  of,  especially 
her  cats.  Horses  were  another  love  of  hers  and  as  a young  lady,  she  would 
often  ride  horses  and  helped  her  father  with  his  racehorses.  Recently,  she 
enjoyed  sitting  at  the  Crow  Race  Trac,k  watching  her  husband,  children  and 
grandchildren  tending  to  their  horses  constantly  reminding  them  to  take 
good  care  of  them. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a firm  believer  in  the 
Traditional  Crow  Culture  and  religion;  a member  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan  and 
a child  of  the  Ties  the  Bundle  Clan.  Peggy  always  had  an  open  door  for 
family  and  friends  and  this  will  surely  be  missed.  We  will  always  love  you 
Peggy. 

Her  mother,  Theresa;  fathers  Richard  and  Ernest;  brothers  Artie  and 


Vincent  and  close  and  dean  friend,  Carol  Bad  Bear,  preceded  Peggy  in  death 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Alden  (Poncho)  Sr.;  three  sons,  Gary  Dale 
Travis  and  Alden,  Dr.;  and  one  daughter  Nina;  her  special  daughter-in-law, 
Luzenia.  Peggy's  nine  grandchildren,  whom  she  adored,  include  Acacia, 
Alyssa,  Chantina,  Chelsey,  Tenaya,  Nyia,  Caitlin,  Devin  and  Kylee.  Her 
siblings,  whom  she  loved,  include  her  brothers,  Gerald,  Henry  (Mary)  Ernie 
(lane),  Richard  (Wyma),  A1  (Dawn)  and  her  sisters,  loan,  Shirley  (Thomas), 
Una  (Gene),  Vina  (Richard),  Rosella,  Vicki  (Teresa)  and  Victoria  (Charles) 

Peggy  was  constantly  talking  about  her  only  remaining  aunt.  Rose  Reed 
Chaves  of  Missouri,  whom  she  greatly  loved.  Her  special  friends  include 
Delores  Takes  Enemy,  Fanny  Plenty  and  Denise  Peliter.  She  had  several  men 
that  she  took  as  her  sons,  including  Garlon  Williamson,  lr.,  Alex 
Birdinground,  lr.,  Solomon  Little  Owl,  lacob  Big  Hair,  lr.,  Mike  Takes 
Enemy,  Thomas  Spint  and  Freddy  Killsnight.  She  is  also  survived  by  several 
numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  in-laws,  whom  she  loved  and  cared  about 
dearly. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Tuesday,  lune  22,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  lune  23,  in  the 
Crow  Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Ruth  Medicine  Bird  Harris 
Sevo'  ka'e 

HARDIN  - Ruth  Harris,  96,  oldest  living  Northern  Cheyenne,  died  of 
natural  causes  on  Sunday  morning,  lune  20,  2004,  at  the  Heritage  Acres 
Nursing  Home  in  Hardin. 

Ruth  Medicine  Bird  was  born  on  Dec.  21,  1907,  in  Ashland,  the  daughter 
of  Nelson  Medicine  Bird  and  Essa  Bullard.  Ruth  was  raised  in  Ashland, 
where  she  attended  school  at  the  St.  Labre  Indian  Mission.  For  a time, 

Ruth  also  attended  school  at  the  Genoa  Boarding  School  in  Nebraska. 

Ruth  worked  as  a practical  nurse  at  the  old  Lame  Deer  Hospital,  where 
she  met  her  husband  Bryan.  Ruth  married  Bryan  lames  Harris  in  1929.  For 
the  next  29  years,  Ruth  and  Bryan  Sr.  raised  their  eight  children  on 
Greenleaf  and  in  Lame  Deer. 

Ruth  was  proficient  at  beading  and  sewing.  She  enjoyed  preparing  and 
drying  foods  in  the  traditional  Cheyenne  way.  In  her  later  years,  Ruth 
took  much  joy  in  traveling  to  camp  meetings  and  revivals.  She  enjoyed 
Christian  fellowship  and  always  had  a ride  to  church.  Ruth  raised  several 
of  her  grandchildren;  Ron,  Becky,  Pam,  Randy  and  Kenneth  (Shane)  Harris. 

Ruth  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Bryan,  in  1958.  She  was  also 
preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  stepson,  Charles  Carl;  sons,  Chester 
(Chuck),  Gilbert,  Bryan  lr.  and  Dale;  grandchildren,  Serena,  Dale  and  Gail 
Harris;  and  brother,  lames  Medicine  Bird. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Francis  (Ataloa)  Harris  of  Lame  Deer  and 
Kenneth  Harris  of  Colstrip;  daughters,  Marlene  (loe)  Anderson  and  Connie 
(Leonard  Sr.)  Brien,  both  of  Lame  Deer.  Ruth  is  also  survived  by  39 
grandchildren,  101  great-grandchildren  and  49  great-great-grandchildren . 
Among  those  surviving  Ruth  are  members  of  the  Foote,  Haugen,  Curley,  Two 
Bulls,  Limpy,  Littlebird,  Tallwhiteman , Wolfblack,  Spotted  Wolf,  Pine, 
Crazymule  and  Seminole  families,  as  well  as  the  Redhat  family  of  Oklahoma. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  lune  23,  at  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  lune  24,  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Church  in  Lame  Deer,  with 
burial  at  the  Harris  family  cemetery  on  the  Birney  Divide.  Stevenson  & 

Sons  Funeral  Home  in  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

lune  28,  2004 

Christine  Bigback 

Christine  Bigback,  53,  of  Busby  was  called  home  by  Maheo  on  Friday,  lune 
25,  2004  in  the  St.  Vincent  Healthcare  in  Billings. 

Soo ' naha ' ne ' he ' e (Kills  through  the  Enemy  Woman)  was  born  Dec.  3,  1950 
in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  Robert  Bigback,  Sr.  and  Gladys  Mae  Hadley. 
She  was  a direct  descendent  the  Cheyenne  warrior  Rising  Sun  and  the  Apache 


Chief  Geronimo.  She  grew  up  in  the  Busby  area  and  graduated  from  Busby 
High  School.  She  later  attended  the  S.I.P.I.  Technical  School  in  New 
Mexico,  studying  secretarial  skills.  Following  her  education,  she  returned 
to  the  Busby-Lame  Deer  area,  where  she  worked  in  the  clerical  field. 

Christine  married  Maynard  LaRance  and  he  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
married  Mathias  Michel,  Dr.  and  the  couple  lived  in  the  Flathead-Big  Arm 
area  for  several  years  before  divorcing.  She  then  married  Clyde  Red  Woman 
and  the  couple  later  divorced. 

During  her  younger  years,  she  traveled  the  Pow-wow  circuit  with  her 
parents,  participating  in  dance  contests,  often  winning.  She  also  played 
softball  for  the  Busby  Women's  League. 

Christine  was  a proud  member  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  the  TisTista  and 
Suhtiaio  Bands  and  the  White  River  Cheyenne  Mennonite  Church  in  Busby.  She 
was  an  outgoing  friendly  person,  who  enjoyed  caring  for  and  cooking  for 
her  family  and  friends.  Her  parents;  two  brothers,  Michael  Bigback  and 
Robert  Kingfisher;  and  four  sisters,  Geraldine,  Charlotte  Ann  and  baby 
twin  sisters  preceded  Christine  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Bethany  Redwoman  of  Lame  Deer;  her  sons, 
Mathias  Michel  III  of  Billings,  Caleb  Bigback  and  Clyde  Redwoman,  Dr.  of 
Lame  Deer;  her  sisters,  Marie  (Calvin)  Brady,  Roberta,  Gail  and  Dennifer 
Bigback;  her  brothers,  Larry  (Rowena)  Bigback,  Sr.,  Ron  (Cyndi)  Bigback, 
Sr.,  Robert  (Michelle)  Bigback,  Dr.,  Gordon  (Ruth)  Bigback,  Leslie  Bigback 
Sr.  and  Dames  Bigback;  a grandson,  Colton;  her  stepmother,  Frances 
Swallow;  aunts,  Marie  Littlewolf  and  Madeline  Yellowrobe;  as  well  as 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Wake  services  will  be  7 p.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Busby  White  River  Cheyenne 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  1 p.m.  Wednesday  in  the  church. 
Interment  will  follow  in  the  Busby  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Dune  23,  2004 

Charlee  Head 

Charlee  Head,  56,  died  Mon.,  Dune  21,  2004,  from  diabetic  complications. 
He  was  born  February  25,  1948,  in  Havre. 

A wake  will  be  held  Dune  23,  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Glacier  Homes  Community 
Center.  A rosary  will  be  on  Dune  24  at  7 p.m.  at  Glacier  Homes  Community 
Center.  Funeral  mass  will  be  Dune  25,  2004,  at  Little  Flower  Parish  in 
Browning  with  burial  at  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Head  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Audra  Head,  daughters,  Cherene'  of 
Browning,  Mary  Lee  Dones  of  Pendelton,  Ore.;  son,  Aaron  Weaselhead;  sister 
Ann  Day;  brothers,  George  Head  of  Browning,  Donald  Head  of  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  Robert  Weaselhead  of  Browning,  Patrick  Weaselhead  of  Missoula;  and 
two  grandchildren . 

In  1975,  he  married  Audra  Trombley  in  the  first  traditional  Blackfeet 
wedding  to  be  held  in  99  years.  Head  obtained  a B.A.  of  Liberal  Arts  from 
Missoula  and  attended  graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Utah  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  He  worked  as  a sports  director  and  teacher. 

Head  was  named  the  first  Blackfoot  All  American  in  the  North  West  at  the 
All  Indian  Basketball  Tournament  for  the  1968-1969  year.  He  enjoyed 
golfing,  basketball,  softball,  fishing,  youth  and  adult  sports. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother.  Dames  Weaselhead;  sisters, 

Laverne  Eubanks  and  Arlene  Nickerson  and  his  parents,  George  and  Dora  Head 
and  granddaughter  Prisma  Georgee  Rae  Grace  Weaselhead. 

Dosephine  Hanway  Rattler  Rider 

Dosephine  Marie  Hanway  Rattler  Rider,  27,  of  Browning,  passed  away  Dune 
19,  2004. 

A wake  is  being  held  at  the  family  home,  222  Edkins,  East  Glacier  Park. 


A rosary  will  be  held  Dune  25  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish  in 
Browning.  Funeral  mass  will  be  Dune  26  at  the  Church  of  Ascension  in  East 
Glacier  Park  at  11  a.m.  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  Rider  Family  Cemetery 
East  Glacier  Park. 

Hanway  Rattler  Rider  was  a homemaker  and  student. 

Hanway  Rattler  Rider  is  survived  by  a partner,  William  Dames  Rider;  her 
parents,  Deborah  and  Leon  Rattler  and  Paul  Doseph  Hanway;  daughter,  Lisa 
Rider;  sons,  William  Rider,  Dr.  and  Traven  Rider;  sisters,  Idella  Rattler, 
Missoula,  Catherine  Hanway,  Nespelem,  Wash.,  Mary  Rattler,  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
brothers,  Leon  S.  Rattler,  Missoula,  Edward  Hanway,  Nespelem,  Wash.,  Sonju 
Rattler,  Oakland,  Calif.;  and  grandparents,  Ben  Stiffarm  Sr.  and  Ida  D. 
Stiff arm  of  Billings. 

Her  death  is  under  investigation. 

Eva  Upham 

Eva  Katheryn  (Guardipee)  Upham,  97,  of  Cut  Bank,  a homemaker,  died  of 
natural  causes  Dune  18,  2004,  at  Glacier  Care  Center. 

Visitation  is  Dune  21,  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  and  Dune  22  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m 
at  Day  Funeral  Home  in  Cut  Bank.  Her  rosary  is  7 p.m.  Dune  22  at  Little 
Flower  Parish.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  Dune  23,  2004,  at  11  a.m.  at 
Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Upham  was  born  March  15,  1907  in  Milk  River,  Alberta.  She  married  Donald 
"Doc"  Upham  on  August  11,  1924  in  Cut  Bank.  During  World  War  II  she  was  a 
"Rosie  the  Riveter"  in  Bremerton,  Wash. 

In  her  spare  time,  Upman  enjoyed  knitting,  sewing  her  grandchildren 
blankets,  wood  working  and  painting  by  numbers. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Lucille  Fish  of  Browning,  Margie  Ann  Young 
of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  Mary  Doy  Powell  of  Cut  Bank  and  March  Lorraine 
Sellars  of  East  Glacier;  a son,  Dennis  LeRoy  Upham;  30  grandchildren,  86 
great-grandchildren  and  numerous  great-great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Donald  "Doc"  Upham;  a daughter 
Barbara  Dean  Pepion;  and  sons  Donald  Upham  and  Galen  A.  Upham. 

Maria  Davida  No  Runner  Spotted  Eagle 

Maria  Davida  No  Runner  Spotted  Eagle,  daughter  of  Christopher  D.  Spotted 
Eagle  and  Davida  D.  No  Runner,  was  stillborn  on  Dune  19,  2004. 

A wake  was  held  on  Dune  21st  and  22nd  at  the  Glacier  Homes  Community 
Center.  A committal  service  was  held  on  Dune  23,  2004,  at  the  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery. 

No  Runner  Spotted  Eagle  is  survived  by  her  parents,  sister.  Rose  M. 
Spotted  Eagle,  grandparents,  David  and  Martina  No  Runner  and  Edward  and 
Dudy  Spotted  Eagle. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

Dune  28,  2004 
Sandra  Ann  Matt  Adams 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Sandra  Ann  Matt  Adams,  55,  went  to  join  her  family  who 
have  gone  before  her  and  to  meet  Elvis,  on  Friday,  Dune  25,  2004,  at  her 
home  while  surrounded  by  those  who  love  her. 

She  was  born  Nov.  1,  1948,  in  St.  Ignatius  to  Isaac  "Ike  " Matt  and 
Catherine  Caltomee  Saxa.  Raised  in  St.  Ignatius,  she  attended  the  Ursuline 
Academy  and  finished  her  education  in  Nespelem,  Wash.,  before  returning  to 
Montana  and  later  going  to  art  school  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  She  later  went  to 
college  to  finish  several  courses. 

Always  a free  spirit,  Sandy  had  many  friends  and  a large  family  by  her 
own  choice.  She  would  visit  often  and  became  well  known  for  her  fry  bread 
and  beadwork.  She  worked  at  Two  Eagle  River  School  and  in  various 
departments  for  the  tribes  including  S&K  Development  and  the  Char-Koosta 
News  before  her  illness  forced  her  to  slow  down. 

An  adoring  wife,  mother  and  YaYa,  Sandy  would  always  think  of  her  family 
first.  There  were  many  times  she  did  without  just  so  her  family  could  have 
things.  An  infectious  personality  and  wit  as  well  as  her  beautiful  smile 
greeted  you  anytime  one  was  around  Sandy.  Because  of  these  wonderful 


things  Sandy  had  a large  adopted  family;  they  know  who  they  are  and  Sandy 
couldn't  have  asked  for  better  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents  and  an  uncle  who  helped 
raise  her.  Rose  and  John  Saxa  Sr.,  Louis  and  Rosalie  Matt  and  uncle  John 
Saxa;  her  uncles  and  aunties,  Angie  Matt  Whitmore,  Collette  Matt  Plouffe, 
Margaret  Matt  Vallee,  Louie  "Sonny"  Matt,  Casey  Matt,  Henry  Matt,  Elmer 
Matt,  Basil  "Uncle  Bob"  Matt,  Peter  Matt,  Ignacious  Saxa  and  Felician 
Saxa;  as  well  as  her  parents  Ike  and  Catherine,  and  mother-in-law  Helen. 

She  leaves  behind  her  husband  Dale  Adams;  her  children,  Gen  (Dustin) 
Gatch,  Lana  (Chuck)  Page  and  Mike  (Dawna  Jo)  Morigeau;  brothers  Francis 
"Chief"  (Brenda)  Finley  and  Butch  Finley;  sisters  Juanita  "Deeda"  (Neil) 
Adams  and  Sonia  Chippewa;  aunts  Iva  Saxa,  Darlene  Matt  and  Margaret  Finley 
Matt;  uncle  Joseph  "Joe"  (Sophie)  Matt;  grandchildren  (Yayas)  Kyle,  Winter 
Tyler,  Monty,  Kobe,  Logan,  Jacob,  Jaeleigh,  Zeke  and  Angus;  and  numerous 
nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  extended  and  adopted  families  as  well  as  her 
father-in-law  Eneas  and  her  husband's  family  whom  she  was  always  best 
friends  with.  All  of  them  will  miss  her  greatly. 

Traditional  wake  services  have  begun  at  the  Longhouse,  where  the  rosary 
will  be  recited  at  8 p.m.  Monday. 

Wake  closing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Longhouse  with  funeral 
services  following  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday 
Interment  will  be  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  is  assisting  the  family. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

June  24,  2004 
Alton  Alexander 

ROCKBY  BOY  - Alton  Boyd  "Muck-tune"  Alexander,  30,  whose  Indian  name, 
Mistik,  means  tree,  died  Friday,  June  18,  2004,  at  Rocky  Boy.  His  death  is 
under  investigation  by  the  Chouteau  County  Coroner's  Office. 

A wake  service  began  at  4 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Our  Saviour's  Lutheran  Church 
with  a graveside  service  set  for  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

Alton  was  born  on  March  29,  1974,  in  Havre  to  George  Denny  Jr.  and  Ila 
Alexander.  He  was  raised  by  his  mother  and  his  grandparents,  George  Watson 
Sr.  and  Sitting  Earth  Watson,  and  by  John  Johnson  Sr.  and  Mary  Anne  Small 
Johnson.  He  attended  Wahpeton  Indian  School  in  Wahpeton,  N.D.  and 
graduated  from  the  eighth  grade.  Then  he  returned  to  Rocky  Boy  and 
attended  school.  He  obtained  his  GED  and  then  attended  Stone  Child  College 

Muck  was  a certified  firefighter  and  recently  received  his  Type  A card 
to  be  a sawyer. 

He  loved  to  draw,  fiddle  and  fix  electronics,  enjoyed  listening  to  all 
sorts  of  music,  and  was  a good  conversationalist.  He  liked  to  lift  weights 
watch  movies  and  spend  time  with  family  and  friends.  He  was  always  willing 
to  help  anyone  who  needed  it.  He  was  a very  handy  person;  he  had  extra 
compassion  for  his  nephews  and  nieces.  Muck-tune  always  had  a smile  and 
loved  to  make  people  laugh  with  his  crazy  sense  of  humor.  He  liked  to  cook 
his  specialties:  hangover  soup  and  Spanish  rice.  He  was  also  involved  in 
the  Sundance  ceremony  sweat  lodge  and  our  traditional  Native  ways.  He  had 
a very  big  heart  filled  with  love  and  passion. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents;  uncles,  Fredrick,  Curtis, 
Allan  and  Orin  Alexander;  aunt,  Mary  Rose  Alexander  Denny;  father,  George 
Charles  "Buster"  Denny  Jr. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lori  Stiffarm  of  Box  Elder;  mother,  Ila 
Denny  of  Box  Elder;  daughters,  Devon  Alexander  and  Sharae  Lamere,  both  of 
Box  Elder;  son,  Delayne  Alexander  of  Harlem;  sisters,  Jamie  Alexander- 
-Mendez  (Antonio)  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Bonita  (Charles)  Tailfeathers  Jr. 
of  Box  Elder;  brother,  Tyson  (Nicole)  Denny  of  Butte;  stepsister,  Sonya 
Red  Elk  of  Wolf  Point;  adopted  brothers,  Chan  and  Casey  Big  Knife  of  Box 
Elder;  niece,  Cree  Mendez  Anderson  of  Portland,  Ore.;  special  friend, 
Robert  St.  Marks  of  Box  Elder;  dog,  DIDTZ;  and  many  uncles,  aunts,  cousins 
nephews  and  friends. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home. 


Dennis  Sangney 

ROCKY  BOY  - Dennis  Victor  Sangrey,  47,  died  Monday,  Dune  21,  2004,  at  a 
Havre  hospital  of  complications  from  a car  wreck  which  left  him  paralyzed 
in  1995. 

A wake  service  began  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church 
with  the  funeral  service  set  for  11  a.m.  today,  also  at  the  Rocky  Boy 
Catholic  Church. 

Burial  was  to  follow  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

Dennis  was  born  on  Feb.  20,  1957,  in  Helena  to  Minnie  Sangrey  and  Victor 
Lamere.  He  was  raised  in  Helena  and  Rocky  Boy.  He  graduated  from  Box  Elder 
High  School  in  1976  and  from  Stone  Child  College  in  1989,  with  an 
associate  degree  in  computer  science.  He  also  graduated  from  Billings  Vo- 
Tech  in  metals  technology  in  1979.  In  high  school,  Dennis  participated  in 
track,  football  and  basketball,  where  he  played  on  two  teams  that 
qualified  for  the  state  tournament.  His  greatest  success  was  in  high 
school  rodeo,  where  he  rode  bulls,  won  the  state  saddle  bronc  championship 
and  qualified  for  the  high  school  national  finals  in  1975.  He  finished 
runner-up  for  the  state  championship  in  1976.  Dennis  participated  in  rodeo 
until  a car  wreck  in  1995.  During  his  career,  he  qualified  for  the  Indian 
National  Finals  Rodeo  in  the  years  of  1985,  1986,  1991  and  1994,  at  the 
United  Indian  Rodeo  Association  Saddle  Bronc  Championships  throughout 
Montana  and  the  Northwest.  Dennis  was  an  accomplished  horseman  who  enjoyed 
training  and  raising  horses  that  would  later  serve  many  cowboys  in  ranch 
and  roping  competitions. 

Dennis's  love  for  horses  and  rodeo  was  instilled  in  him  at  a young  age 
by  his  brother-in-law,  a very  special  friend  to  all  of  the  family,  Dohn  E. 
Colliflower  Sr.  Dohn  and  Dennis  spent  many  long  hours  discussing  horses, 
their  tendencies,  equipment,  how  to  care  for  it  and  selecting  the  right 
equipment  for  him.  They  also  traveled  and  competed  together  for  many  years 
Dohn  put  Dennis  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  become  a successful, 
competitive  saddle  bronc  rider.  Dennis  had  a special  bond  with  his  nephews 
Dohn  Colliflower  Dr.,  Lyman  (Patrice,  Brent)  Calliflower,  Wade  (Clintanna, 
Enyis)  Colliflower  and  Desse  Colliflower. 

In  the  years  flowing  his  accident,  Dennis  lived  at  home  with  his  mother. 
He  enjoyed  watching  basketball  games  and  supporting  his  son,  Dennis  Dr., 
who  competed  at  the  collegiate  level  for  the  University  of  Great  Falls.  He 
also  enjoyed  spending  time  with  family  members  following  their  progress 
through  education,  sports  and  rodeo.  Dennis  remained  an  avid  rodeo  fan  and 
kept  in  contact  with  many  of  his  lifelong  friends  made  on  various  Indian 
and  non-Indian  rodeo  circuits. 

Dennis  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sisters,  Inez  Sangrey,  Charlotte 
Sangrey  and  Sybil  Sangrey-Colliflower;  brothers,  Victor  (Puc-sue)  Lamere 
Dr.,  Robert  Lee  (Hobbs)  Lamere,  Melvin  Lamere  and  Roger  Saddler;  and 
father,  Victor  Lamere  Sr. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Minnie  Sangrey;  sisters,  Patsy  (Ivan) 
Raining  Bird,  Rena  (Kenny,  Ronnie,  Ricky,  Suzie)  Gardipee,  Madeline  (Henry 
Dohn,  Dennis,  Hank,  and  Dustin)  Gardipee  and  Mona  (Odin,  Gidge,  Lynn, 
Richard  and  Tisha)  Henderson,  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  brothers,  Sam  (Harriet, 
Mike,  Steve  and  Marissa)  Sangrey  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Dames  Sangrey, 
Richard  (Connie,  Michelle,  and  Aubrey)  Sangrey  and  Mike  (Delphine,  Cory, 
Mikey)  Sangrey,  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  sisters,  Bette  Lamere,  Mildred  Lamere 
and  Dudy  (Martin)  Parker,  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  brothers,  Eugene  Lamere,  Billy 
Lamere  and  Larry  (Margaret)  Denny,  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  son  and  daughter, 
Dennis  Sangrey  Dr.  and  Mackenzie  Sangrey,  from  his  marriage  to  Dan 
Mitchell . 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 

Dune  22,  2004 

Edward  KennethSikvayugak 

Edward  Kenneth  Sikvayugak,  61,  was  taken  unexpectedly  to  be  with  the 
Lord  on  Dune  16,  2004. 

"Uncle  Eddie"  was  born  in  Barrow  on  Aug.  1,  1943,  to  Doseph  and  Nelly 


(Akpik)  Sikvayugak.  He  was  raised  in  Barrow  and  attended  the  local  schools 
After  high  school,  he  traveled  to  California  to  attend  welding  school.  He 
also  attended  Far  North  Bible  College  in  Anchorage. 

During  the  1980s  and  '90s,  Eddie  worked  in  various  positions  at  trans- 
Alaska  oil  pipeline  pump  stations  and  in  Prudhoe  Bay.  He  was  very  proud  of 
being  the  supervisor  of  the  fire  watch  crew  at  the  Alpine  Oil  Field  in 
1997. 

He  moved  into  Fairbanks  in  the  early  1990s,  where  he  first  shared  an 
apartment  with  Dianna  and  Ronald  Saganna,  his  niece  and  her  husband.  He 
later  lived  with  his  nephew,  Felix  Bolt,  and  his  wife,  Karen  Bolt. 

Eddie  was  known  for  having  a beautiful  smile  that  cheered  those  around 
him.  He  was  a proud  and  gentle  man  who  found  a friend  in  everyone.  No  one 
was  a stranger  to  him. 

His  hobbies  included  reading  the  Bible,  watching  movies  and  being  with 
family  and  friends.  He  also  enjoyed  going  on  outings  with  the  other 
seniors  at  the  Fairbanks  Native  Association.  He  had  particularly  fond 
memories  of  the  ice-fishing  trip  the  group  took  this  spring.  He  was  very 
proud  of  the  fish  he  caught.  He  came  home  and  had  them  for  dinner  that 
night . 

Eddie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Joseph  and  Nelly  Sikvayugak; 
sisters  Eva  Ahvik,  Dorothy  Gullop  and  Flossie  Sikvayugak;  and  brothers 
Riley,  Ronald,  Arthur  and  Thomas  Sikvayugak. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brothers  and  their  spouses,  Sherman  and  Deloris 
Sikvayugak  and  Jimmy  and  Loretta  Sikvayugak;  nieces  and  nephews  and  their 
spouses,  Surjean  and  Mark  Franklin,  Mark  and  Dianna  Saganna,  Sarah  and  Don 
and  Felix  and  Karen  Bolt;  many  great-nieces  and  great-nephews;  and  various 
relatives  throughout  Alaska  and  in  California. 

Eddie  will  be  laid  to  rest  June  24  in  Barrow. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

June  24,  2004 

Allan  Lenard  Lageson  Jr. 

Kenai  resident  Allan  Lenard  Lageson  Jr.  died  Monday,  June  21,  2004,  at 
the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage.  He  was  21. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  June  25,  at  Peninsula 
Memorial  Chapel.  Viewing  will  be  from  noon  until  the  service  time  at  the 
funeral  home.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Holy  Assumption  Russian  Orthodox 
Cemetery.  Pallbearers  will  be  Clinton  Lageson,  Chris  Vix  and  Micheal  Vix. 

Mr.  Lageson  Jr.  was  born  Nov.  4,  1982,  in  Anchorage.  He  was  a high 
school  graduate  and  worked  for  the  Salamatof  and  Kenaitze  Indian  Tribes. 

He  also  worked  for  the  Uptown  Motel  and  Louie's  Restaurant. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  enjoyed  drawing, 
cooking  and  watching  movies.  He  also  enjoyed  music,  skateboarding  and 
snowboarding. 

"Allan  is  a very  wonderful  daddy,  son,  brother,  cousin,  nephew  and 
grandson.  He  has  left  us  with  many  memories.  He  will  be  missed  by  all.  His 
humor  and  laughter  will  continue  to  bring  smiles  to  all  who  love  Allan.  He 
and  his  dad  were  close  and  shared  more  than  the  same  name,  but  had  other 
similarities  only  a daddy  could  lovingly  give  and  teach  to  his  son. 

"The  love  he  had  for  his  mommy  was  something  that  was  totally  out  of 
this  world  and  envied  by  many.  His  love  for  his  fiancee,  Patrisha,  and  son 
Landon,  was  equally  as  great.  He  was  a role  model  for  his  younger  brother, 
Clint,  and  sister.  Babes.  Allan  shared  many  great  qualities  with  all  his 
siblings  and  friends.  Allan's  large  family  and  his  circle  of  friends  will 
all  greatly  miss  his  warm  smile,  soft  loving  eyes  and  his  big  bear  hug.  He 
went  out  of  his  way  to  make  everyone  very  comfortable  and  accepted.  His 
memory  will  be  eternal.  His  love  for  family  will  be  consistently  felt," 
his  family  said. 

Mr.  Lageson  Jr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents, 
Sophie  Marie  Moon  and  Eli  Wilson  Darien  Sr. 

He  is  survived  by  his  fiancee,  Patrisha  Ann  Recha;  son,  Landon  Lenard 
Lageson;  parents,  Doris  Jean  Lageson  and  Allan  Lenard  Lageson  Sr.,  both  of 
Kenai;  brothers,  Clinton  Ray  Lageson  of  Kenai,  Michael  Vix  of  Kenai  and 


Christopher  Vix  of  Minnesota;  sister,  Alexis  Marie  Lageson  of  Kenai; 
paternal  grandparents,  Lenard  and  Everal  Lageson  of  Texas;  stepgrandfather 
Arnold  R.  Moon  Sr.;  uncles  and  aunts,  Eli  Wilson  Darien  Dr.  and  Florence 
"Beth"  Darien,  Diane  and  Bob  Kestner,  Vicky  Krauss  and  Elaine  and  Rick 
Zimmerman;  great  aunts  and  uncles,  Doug  Darien  Sr.,  Dudy  Darien  and  Betty 
and  Albert  Ketah;  and  many  cousins  and  friends.  He  also  is  survived  by  his 
fiancee's  family:  mother,  Ann  Flanders  of  Kenai;  stepfather,  Robert 
Flanders  of  Kenai;  sister,  Dennifer  Recha  of  Kenai;  brothers,  Chris 
Alsteen  and  Clayton  DeBroux,  both  of  Wisconsin;  grandparents  Kathy  and 
Butch  Alsteen  of  Wisconsin;  and  father,  Deffery  Recha  of  Wisconsin. 

Memorial  donations  are  being  accepted  by  the  family  to  help  care  for  his 
son  at  AlaskaUSA  Federal  Credit  Union,  account  No.  288552. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Peninsula  Clarion  Division  of  Morris  Communications, 
Kenai,  AK. 

Dune  22,  2004 

Calvin  George 

GEORGE  - On  Sunday,  Dune  20,  2004,  Calvin  George,  Ochapowace  First 
Nation,  Whitewood,  Sask.,  age  68  years.  The  funeral  service  will  be  held 
in  the  Kakisiwew  School  Gymnasium,  Ochapowace  First  Nation  on  Thursday, 
Dune  24,  2004  at  2:00  p.m.  Interment  in  the  Ochapowace  First  Nation 
Cemetery. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  School  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Predeceased  by  his  wife  Matilda,  his  mother,  Eleanor  George,  daughter, 
Brenda  Maria  Barr,  two  sisters,  Winnifred  George  and  Donna  George  and  one 
brother.  Beryl  George. 

Calvin  is  survived  by  his  children,  Elwin  George,  Regina,  Sask.;  Steven 
George  (Danelle  Taypotat),  Ochapowace  First  Nation;  Marva  (Michael) 
Shepherd,  White  Bear  First  Nation;  Noreen  (Isidor)  Sarvari,  Regina;  and 
Shelly  George  (Thomas  Dohnstone),  Regina,  his  father,  Arthur  George, 
Ochapowace  First  Nation,  two  brothers,  Clifford  (Brenda)  George,  and 
Melvin  (Colleen)  George,  all  of  Regina,  and  is  also  survived  by  his 
grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildren. 

Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services,  1-800-667-8962. 

Dune  25,  2004 
Doyce  Mcnab 

MCNAB  (NEE  GOFORTH)  - On  Wednesday  Dune  23,  2004  Doyce  Edith  Marion 
McNab  of  Peepeekisis  First  Nation,  Balcarres  Sask.,  passed  into  the  loving 
arms  of  the  Creator  at  the  age  of  80  years  old  after  a courageous  battle 
with  diabetes  and  cancer. 

Doyce  was  predeceased  by  her  parents  Margaret  (Maggie)  and  Ernest 
Goforth;  husband  Edwin  McNab,  daughter  Constance,  son  Stephen  Dames  McNab; 
brothers  Clarence,  Maxwell  and  Dames  Goforth.  Sisters;  Rena,  Maudie, 
Winnifred  and  Fern. 

She  leaves  to  mourn  her  passing  on,  son  Ernest  Richard  (Deannie)  McNab, 
one  daughter  Valarie  Fern  (Brian)  Manitopyes,  and  special  "son  "/grandson 
Elwood  (Woody)  McNab  whom  she  raised  since  birth.  Also  grandchildren 
Cheryl  Ann  (Clarence)  Campbell,  Day  Talbot  Pelletier,  and  Trevor  Donathon 
Pelletier;  6 grandchildren  and  6 great-grandchildren;  sisters  Dawn  Pauline 
Starblanket  and  Norma  Riddell;  brothers  Aubrey  (Cecile)  Goforth  and  Glen 
(Doyce)  Goforth,  many  nieces  and  nephews,  all  of  whom  were  special  to  her 
in  their  own  unique  special  ways. 

Funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Okanese  Community  Centre  on  Saturday 
Dune  26,  2004,  at  1:00  p.m.  with  Rev.  Melvin  Stevenson,  Rev.  Wayne  Goforth 
and  Elder  Stewart  Koochicum  officiating.  Interment  in  Peepeekisis  West 
Cemetery.  Wake  will  be  held  in  the  Okanese  Community  Centre  Friday  evening 

Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services,  1-800-667-8962. 


Dune  28,  2004 


Solaya  Angel  Johnson 

JOHNSON  - Solaya  Angel  Johnson,  born  June  17,  2004  and  passed  away  on 
June  25,  2004. 

Predeceased  by  her  great  grandmother,  Isabel  Bruce;  great  grandfathers, 
Harvery  Bruce  and  Leo  Patrick  Desnomie;  and  uncle,  Winterhawk  Johnson. 

She  is  survived  by  her  loving  parents,  Deveryl  Bruce  and  Jarrell  Johnson, 
Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Sask.;  great  grandmother,  Philimeen  Moise,  Muskowegan 
First  Nation,  Sask.;  great  grandmothers,  Dorothy  Lupichuk,  Kamsack,  Sask., 
Myrtle  Crane,  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Sask.  and  Bernice  Desnomie,  Fort  Qu'Appelle, 
Sask.;  great  grandparents  in  life,  John  and  Lydia  Desnomie,  Balcarres, 
Sask.;  grandparents,  Caron  Desnomie,  Dan  Lupichuk,  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Sask.; 
Cheryl  Crane  (Nelson),  Regina,  Sask.  and  Allan  Bruce,  Edmonton,  Alta.; 
Godparents,  Tyrone  Worone,  Regina,  Sask.  and  Rosebud  Johnson,  Estevan, 
Sask.;  aunties.  Rosebud  (Bryan),  Daphne  (Steven),  Krystal,  Ashley, 

Michelle,  Rachelle,  Natasha  and  Deidra;  uncles,  Muskwa  (Shauna),  Dakota 
and  Jarvis;  and  numerous  other  relatives. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Pesakastew  School,  Peepeekisis  First  Nation, 
Sask.  on  Monday  evening,  June  28,  2004.  The  funeral  service  will  be  held 
in  the  school  on  Tuesday,  June  29,  2004  at  2:00  p.m.  Interment  in  the 
Peepeekisis  R.C.  Cemetery. 

Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services,  1-800-667-8962. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Duly  10,  2004 

Passamaquoddy  Accihte/ripening  moon 
Blackfeet  niipoomahkatoyiiksistsikaa  to' s/summer  big  holy  day  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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o 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  ndn-aim.  Big  Mountain,  Chiapas-95,  Rez_Life 

and  Dustice  Network  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"You  have  noticed  that  everything  an  Indian  does  in  in  a circle,  and 
that  is  because  the  Power  of  the  World  always  works  in  circles,  and 
everything  tries  to  be  round." 

"In  the  old  days  when  we  were  a strong  and  happy  people,  all  our  power 
came  to  us  from  the  sacred  hoop  of  the  nation,  and  so  long  as  the  hoop 
was  unbroken,  the  people  flourished.  The  flowering  tree  was  the  living 
center  of  the  hoop,  and  the  circle  of  the  four  quarters  nourished  it. 

The  east  gave  peace  and  light,  the  south  gave  warmth,  the  west  gave 
rain,  and  the  north  with  its  cold  and  mighty  wind  gave  strength  and 
endurance.  This  knowledge  came  to  us  from  the  outer  world  with  our 
religion . " 

"Everything  the  Power  of  the  World  does  is  done  in  a circle.  The  sky  is 

round,  and  I have  heard  that  the  earth  is  round  like  a ball,  and  so  are 

all  the  stars.  The  wind,  in  its  greatest  power,  whirls.  Birds  make  their 
nests  in  circles,  for  theirs  is  the  same  religion  as  ours.  The  sun  comes 
forth  and  goes  down  again  in  a circle.  The  moon  does  the  same,  and  both 
are  round.  Even  the  seasons  form  a great  circle  in  their  changing,  and 
always  come  back  again  to  where  the  were.  The  life  of  a man  is  a circle 
from  childhood  to  childhood,  and  so  it  is  in  everything  where  power 
moves.  Our  teepees  were  round  like  the  nests  of  birds,  and  these  were 

always  set  in  a circle,  the  nation's  hoop,  a nest  of  many  nests,  where 

the  Great  Spirit  meant  for  us  to  hatch  our  children." 

Black  Elk  Speaks,  John  G.  Neihardt,  University  of  Nebraska  Press 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

i Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
t to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

| States  Constitution,  i 

| so  that  my  forefathers  ! 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 


Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


j shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

I am  not  telling  anyone  what  they  must  or  should  do.  I am  not  telling 
any  reader  to  boycott  any  business.  I am,  however,  going  to  exercise  my 
right  to  tell  any  who  are  interested  about  a personal  choice  and  why  I 
made  it. 

QuikTrip  has  a very  large  presence  where  I live.  Their  convenience 
stores  are  quite  convenient.  I refuse  to  spend  one  nickle  in  any  of  them. 

QuikTrip  supports  One  Nation  Oklahoma,  a well-heeled,  highly  motivated 
organization  founded  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  opposing  tribal 
businesses.  As  soon  as  Indians  crawled  out  from  under  the  dominant 
sociaty's  bootheel  and  showed  signs  of  becoming  self-supporting, 
organizations  like  One  Nation  Oklahoma  sprang  up  to  grind  them  back  under. 

As  you  will  read  in  this  issue,  officers  within  One  Nation  are  now 
making  bolder  moves  in  the  political  arena.  Like  the  conservative  groups 
that  took  control  of  the  Republican  party.  One  Nation  is  now  working  to 
achieve  its  goals  one  entrenched  politician  at  a time. 

Depite  rhetoric  to  the  contrary  One  Nation  Oklahoma  is  anti-Indian  and 
anti-Indian  sovereignty. 

One  of  One  Nation  Oklahoma's  major  corporate  sponsors  is  QuikTrip.  I do 
not  and  will  not  support  an  entity  that  is  feeding  the  hyenas  that  wish  to 
ravish  my  family  (I  realize  hyenas  are  not  indigenous  to  this  land,  but 
then,  neither  are  the  people  in  One  Nation). 

If  you  also  choose  not  to  support  those  who  support  anti-Indian  groups 
you  might  also  choose  to  spend  your  gas  and  snack  money  somewhere  besides 
QuikTrip.  lust  as  I have  a right  to  make  such  a decision,  so  do  you. 

If  you  are  an  Oklahoman  you  might  also  wish  to  call  the  Governor's 
office  (405-521-2342)  and  tell  them  you  are  against  official  support  for 
the  following  individuals,  who  spread  racism  in  Oklahoma. 

- Mickey  Thompson  - OIPA  Director/Lobbyist  and  One  Nation  Chairman 

- Kym  Koch  - Thompson's  Wife,  and  Gov.  Henry's  Press  Secretary. 

(Thompson  mysteriously  ended  up  with  Gov.  Brad  Henry's  media  list 
in  order  to  email  anti-Indian  propaganda  to  Oklahomans.) 

- Vance  McSpadden  - OPMA/Lobbyist 

- Bruce  Stallsworth  - OIPA/Lobbyist 

- Charlette  Hearne  - OSWA/ Lobbyist 


+-  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i lourney  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  | 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

i j 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


- Jeremy  Rich  - OFB/Lobbyist  and  One  Nation  Co-Chairman 
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American  Indian  voter  rights  debate  heats  up 
Posted:  Dune  28,  2004  - 12:06pm  EST 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - The  complaints  keep  coming  in  from  Indian  country  over 
problems  with  the  Dune  1 special  and  primary  elections  in  South  Dakota. 

Affidavits  continue  to  stack  up  mostly  complaining  about  the  new  state 
law  that  requires  a photo  ID  in  order  to  obtain  a ballot.  Some  people 
assert  that  the  new  law  created  very  few  problems  and  that  it  worked  fine. 

Chris  Nelson  said  some  things  had  to  be  worked  out  but  by  the  Nov.  2 
election  and  that  the  process  would  go  more  smoothly. 

Bret  Healy,  executive  director  of  the  non-profit  Get  Out  the  Vote 
organization  said  that  lawsuits  would  be  filed  in  all  three  federal 
districts  in  South  Dakota. 

"For  the  legislature  to  do  what  they  did  in  2003  was  unconscionable  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  Native  Americans  to  vote.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  law  was  vivid  on  Dune  1,"  Healy  said. 

The  voter  photo  ID  requirement  was  passed  by  the  state  legislature  in 
2003. 


An  argument  used  by  opponents  of  the  new  law  claim  that  because  the 
American  Indian  vote  was  so  instrumental  in  re-electing  Democrat  Tim 
Hohnson,  the  Republican-led  legislature  passed  the  new  rules. 

Healy  claims  the  state  was  not  vigilant  in  correcting  early  problems  on 
election  day  as  was  claimed  by  Secretary  of  State  Chris  Nelson.  Nelson 
said  on  Dune  2 that  most  of  the  problems  occurred  early  in  the  day  and 
were  taken  care  of. 

An  affidavit  that  was  signed  by  Hesse  Taken  Alive,  former  chairman  and 
present  member  of  the  tribal  council  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe, 
stated  that  he  called  the  secretary's  office  at  5:30  p.m.  to  relay  a 
complaint  about  photo  ID  problems. 

Indian  Country  Today  also  obtained  a copy  of  a note  signed  by  Dorothy 
Schuh,  Corson  County  auditor  that  stated  "Some  voters  are  reporting  that 
ID  is  not  required.  Please  inform  the  voters  that  ID  is  in  fact  required." 
That  comment  came  under  the  line  on  a sheet  handed  to  the  poll  workers 
that  stated  in  lieu  of  photo  ID  an  affidavit  could  be  completed. 

What  one  poll  watcher  saw  was  more  in  the  line  of  chaos  at  the  polls, 
little  problems  with  the  photo  ID,  but  he  did  witness  intimidation. 

"People  were  coming  in  and  out  of  the  building,  and  talking  to  people  who 
were  voting,  in  the  voting  booth,"  said  Bruce  Whalen. 

Whalen  was  a Republican  poll  watcher. 

"I  saw  a person  representing  Four  Directions  threaten  a poll  supervisor. 
I thought  that  was  unprofessional,"  he  said. 

Healy  said  he  couldn't  speak  to  the  actions  of  the  volunteer  poll 
watcher. 

Whalen  said  he  witnessed  people  challenging  the  photo  ID  law,  but  didn't 
see  anyone  turned  away.  He  saw  a person  who  left  the  building  to  retrieve 
his  photo  ID  from  the  car.  A Four  Directions  person  complained  that  that 
person  was  denied  the  right  to  vote  - which  was  not  the  case,  Whalen  said. 

Whalen  said  Republicans  and  the  Four  Directions  had  poll  watchers  at 
Precincts  one,  two,  and  three  in  Pine  Ridge.  All  three  precincts  use  the 
Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge  as  a polling  location.  The  Democratic  Party 
did  not  have  poll  watchers  at  Pine  Ridge. 

Whalen  also  said  there  are  three  doors  used  to  leave  or  enter  the 
building  and  all  were  open  with  people  coming  and  going  the  entire  day. 

"It  was  more  of  a social  event,  it  didn't  appear  to  be  a purposeful  vote," 
Whalen  said.  He  added  that  from  what  he  saw  everyone  was  accommodated. 

Healy  said  voting  is  a public  event  and  people  can  come  and  go  unless 
they  are  disruptive. 

Most  people  didn't  know  which  precinct  table  to  approach  so  one  precinct 
table  was  subjected  to  a lengthy  line  from  where  people  were  directed  to 
their  proper  precinct. 

"I  didn't  see  a single  person  turned  away  for  not  having  a photo  ID," 
Whalen  said.  "I  thought  the  voting  went  pretty  smooth." 

He  added  that  the  poll  watcher  for  the  Four  Directions  organization  came 
to  the  poll  without  a photo  ID  to  challenge  the  poll  officials  and  test 
the  system. 

Healy  said  the  Four  Directions  Poll  watcher  was  a volunteer,  and  that 
the  organization  had  many  people  around  that  not  only  were  poll  watchers, 
but  were  also  drivers,  taking  people  to  and  from  the  polls. 

"Four  Directions  is  a non-profit,  non-partisan  organization  and  we 
follow  the  rules,"  Healy  said. 

Whalen  said  there  were  some  "hiccups"  in  the  process,  but  on  the  whole 
the  voting  process  went  as  smoothly  as  possible.  Whalen's  arguments 
counter  some  of  the  accusations  people,  who  signed  affidavits,  and  claimed 
there  were  problems  with  the  new  photo  ID  law. 

Complaints  came  from  across  the  state,  many  from  reservations  and  some 
from  Rapid  City,  where  there  is  a large  American  Indian  population. 

"We  have  demonstrated  evidence  of  many  people  turned  away  at  the  polls 
who  had  no  photo  ID.  The  big  picture  is  that  Native  American  voters  were 
turned  away  at  the  polls.  They  [Republicans  and  critics]  had  better  come 
up  with  a better  argument  then  that  to  keep  voters  from  voting,"  Healy 
said . 

Danielle  Black  Fox,  Standing  Rock  tribal  member,  said  she  witnessed 
several  voters  at  a precinct  in  McLaughlin,  S.D.  turned  away  for  not 


having  photo  ID,  one  she  said  did  not  return.  Her  affidavit  stated  that 
poll  official  Dorothy  Weist,  Butte  Precinct,  required  a photo  ID  and  did 
not  allow  affidavits. 

Healy  said  he  had  an  objection  against  the  media  and  how  it  has  treated 
there  incidents,  but  most  particularly  he  has  a complaint  with  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office  and  how  it  showed  a "troubling  lack  of 
seriousness . 

He  said  if  the  tables  were  turned  and  there  were  20  or  fewer  incidents 
of  non-Indians  not  allowed  to  vote  the  FBI  and  media  would  be  all  over  the 
incidents,  Healy  said. 

Healy  complained  that  Sec.  Nelson,  was  not  at  his  office  the  morning  of 
the  election.  Healy  said  Nelson  told  the  media  that  all  incidents  were 
taken  care  of  in  the  morning,  but  one  complaint  came  in  just  90  minutes 
before  the  polls  closed  and  wasn't  dealt  with. 

"Isn't  it  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  election  officer  of  the  state 
to  be  at  his  duty  station,  especially  with  this  new  election  law  in 
effect?  He  ought  to  be  in  the  office,"  Healy  said. 

Nelson  was  not  available  for  comment  before  deadline. 

The  2002  election  cycle  also  produced  many  accusations  of  voter  fraud  on 
reservations,  stemming  from  mostly  Republican  sources.  Indian  people  in 
South  Dakota  overwhelmingly  support  Democratic  candidates. 

Both  parties  were  engaged  with  Get  Out  the  Vote  campaigns  for  the  Dune  1 
special  election.  Democrat  Stephanie  Herseth  defeated  Republican  Larry 
Died  rich  and  is  now  seated  in  the  U.S.  House. 

A poll  count  suggests  that  Indian  country  brought  enough  votes  to  the 
polls  to  put  Herseth  in  office. 

"The  only  thing  we  did  wrong,  according  to  our  opponents,  is  to  get 
voters  out.  Their  complaint  is  that  too  many  voters  came  out  to  not  vote 
for  their  candidates,"  Healy  said. 


NOTE:  In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  this  material  is 
distributed  without  profit  or  payment  to  those  who  have  expressed  a prior 
interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  non-profit  research  and 
educational  purposes  only. 
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Shortbull:  Repeal  photo  I.D.  law 
By  Denise  Ross,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
Duly  2,  2004 

RAPID  CITY  - Oglala  Lakota  College  president  and  former  state  lawmaker 
Tom  Shortbull  will  call  on  the  state  Legislature  to  repeal  South  Dakota's 
voter  ID  law. 

Shortbull  announced  Thursday  that  he  will  hold  a news  conference  on 
Tuesday  to  discuss  how  the  2002  Help  America  Vote  Act  and  the  state  law 
compare.  Shortbull  is  a member  of  an  advisory  board  to  the  federal 
Elections  Assistance  Commission,  which  was  created  by  the  2002  law. 

"South  Dakota  is  not  under  any  federal  mandate  to  require  the  photo  ID 
to  vote  in  national  elections,"  according  to  Shortbull 's  news  release. 

Shortbull  declined  to  discuss  his  arguments  for  repeal  of  the  state 
voter  ID  law  before  he  holds  the  news  conference  on  the  Rapid  City  campus 
of  Oglala  Lakota  College  next  week. 

A state  law  passed  in  2003  has  been  central  to  complaints  and  legal 
action  stemming  from  allegations  of  voters  being  turned  away  from  the 
polls  in  the  Dune  1 statewide  election  and  in  a Dune  15  city/school 
election  in  Lake  Andes. 


The  law  requires  voters  to  either  present  photo  identification  or  sign 
an  affidavit  attesting  to  their  identity.  However,  complaints  have  come 
from  around  the  state  that  some  American  Indians  were  turned  away  because 
they  lacked  a photo  ID  and  were  not  offered  the  option  of  signing  an 
affidavit . 

Four  Directions,  a nonprofit  voter  advocacy  group,  has  filed  a lawsuit 
challenging  the  Dune  15  Lake  Andes  election  and  is  preparing  federal  civil 
rights  lawsuits  based  on  allegations  from  Dune  1. 

Four  Directions  executive  director  Bret  Healy  has  called  for  the  state's 
voter  ID  law  to  go  but  said  he  was  unaware  of  Shortbull's  call  for  repeal 
of  the  law. 

"We  applaud  Tom's  appeal  to  get  rid  of  this  bad  law,"  Healy  said. 

Shannon  County  Republican  Party  chairman  Bruce  Whalen  was  an  observer  at 
a polling  place  in  Pine  Ridge  on  Dune  1 and  said  he  does  not  believe  the 
voter  ID  law  presents  the  obstacles  to  voting  that  Healy  claims. 

"I  don't  see  that  there's  any  reason  to  kill  it.  I've  talked  to  hundreds 
of  people  around  here.  They  all  have  IDs.  I've  watched  people  come  through 
the  polls,  and  it  wasn't  a problem,"  said  Whalen,  an  enrolled  member  of 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

South  Dakota  Secretary  of  State  Chris  Nelson  said  he  supports  the  law, 
although  it  wasn't  his  idea. 

"The  law  is  on  the  books.  It's  my  job  and  the  job  of  county  auditors  to 
administer  that,"  he  said.  "The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  make  sure  that 
every  person  who  cast  a ballot  is  who  they  say  they  are.  I believe  the  law 
can  do  that  as  long  as  it  is  administered  the  way  it's  written." 

Nelson  said  he  was  neutral  on  the  law  during  the  2003  session,  then 
testified  in  favor  of  it  after  lawmakers  added  a provision  he  had  pushed 
that  allows  people  to  vote  early  without  giving  a reason. 

"It  certainly  wasn't  something  that  came  from  me  or  the  state  Board  of 
Elections,"  Nelson  said. 

But  he  said  he  believes  there  is  support  across  the  state  for  the  voter 
ID  law  based  on  unsolicited  comments  he  received  while  traveling  the  state 
during  the  2002  campaign. 

Contact  Denise  Ross  at  394-8438  or  denise . ross@rapidcityjournal . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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One  Nation  figure  getting  involved  in  state  congressional  race 
Donates  money  to  Choctaw  woman's  opponent 
Sam  Lewin 
Dune  30,  2004 

One  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  anti-tribal  sovereignty  group  One 
Nation  has  donated  a couple  thousand  dollars  to  the  candidacy  of  Dan  Boren. 
Boren  is  running  against  Kayln  Free,  a member  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  for 
the  Democratic  Congressional  nomination  in  Oklahoma's  2nd  District,  a 
region  with  one  of  the  largest  Indian  populations  in  the  country.  Records 
show  Mike  Cantrell  has  given  $2000  to  the  Boren  campaign.  Cantrell  is  a 
featured  spokesman  for  One  Nation,  and  is  quoted  prominently  on  the 
organization's  website,  which  describes  him  as  a "long-time  oil  industry 
leader  and  political  activist." 

Boren  spokesman  Owen  Shackleford  said  the  donation  doesn't  mean  Boren 
agrees  with  One  Nation's  positions. 

"Representative  Boren  and  Mike  Cantrell  were  friends  long  before 
Representative  Boren  decided  to  run  for  Congress.  Mike  is  well  aware  of 
Representative  Boren's  position  on  One  Nation.  Representative  Boren  is 


opposed  to  the  agenda  of  One  Nation  and  has  publicly  said  so.  I would  also 
remind  you  that  Chickasaw  Nation  Governor  Bill  Anotatubby  and  Choctaw 
Nation  Chief  Greg  Pyle  are  supporting  Representative  Boren's  candidacy.  No 
donor  or  candidate  agrees  with  every  candidate  on  every  single  issue/' 
Shackleford  said. 

Officials  with  the  Free  campaign  wasted  little  time  in  casting  the 
donation  in  the  worst  light  possible. 

"Dan  Boren  is  clearly  the  enemy  of  tribal  sovereignty,  as  evidenced  by 
the  contributions  he  has  accepted  from  the  founder  of  One  Nation  and 
several  of  it's  member  groups  and  individuals,"  said  Free  spokesman  Dave 
Parker . 

One  Nation  has  been  on  the  radar  screen  of  many  Native  Americans  since 
they  formed  two  years  ago.  The  group's  stated  purpose  is  to  "raise  public 
awareness  of  the  growing  threat  to  our  state's  economic  future  posed  by 
the  unprecedented  expansion  of  the  power  of  the  Native  American  tribes." 
Mailers  from  the  organization  say  they  want  to  "...have  an  immediate 
impact  on  targeted  tribal  issues.  We  will  participate  in  the  call  for 
better  compact  agreements  for  water  rights  tobacco  and  gaming."  The  name 
itself  is  not  new.  For  years,  "One  Nation"  has  been  the  title  of  an 
Australian  group  devoted  to  such  issues  as  anti-immigration  legislation 
and  increased  access  to  firearms  and  an  organization  also  calling  itself 
"One  Nation"  formed  in  California  to  oppose  bilingual  education. 

One  Nation  now  claims  180  thousand  members  and  includes  four  main 
groups:  the  Southern  Oklahoma  Water  Alliance,  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau, 
Oklahoma  Petroleum  Marketers  Association  and  the  Oklahoma  Independent 
Petroleum  Association.  The  Quick  Trip  Corporation  is  a member  of  One 
Nation . 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Ralph  Reed's  Gamble 
by  lack  Newfield 
Dune  24,  2004 

When  Ralph  Reed  was  the  boyish  director  of  the  Christian  Coalition,  he 
made  opposition  to  gambling  a major  plank  in  his  "family  values"  agenda, 
calling  gambling  "a  cancer  on  the  American  body  politic"  that  was 
"stealing  food  from  the  mouths  of  children."  But  now,  a broad  federal 
investigation  into  lobbying  abuses  connected  to  gambling  on  Indian 
reservations  has  unearthed  evidence  that  Reed  has  been  surreptitiously 
working  for  an  Indian  tribe  with  a large  casino  it  sought  to  protect--and 
that  Reed  was  paid  with  funds  laundered  through  two  firms  to  try  to  keep 
his  lucrative  involvement  secret.  Reed  has  always  operated  behind  the 
scenes,  and  apparently  he  didn't  want  to  risk  becoming  a humbled  hypocrite 
like  his  right-wing  cohorts  William  Bennett  and  Rush  Limbaugh. 

News  accounts  of  the  emerging  scandal  have  focused  on  the  two  main 
figures  under  investigation:  lawyer/lobbyist  Dack  Abramoff  and  Mike 
Scanlon,  Flouse  GOP  majority  leader  Tom  DeLay's  former  spokesman  and  head 
of  two  campaign  and  public  relations  companies.  But  Reed  has  managed  to 
slither  below  the  media's  radar--until  now. 

Neither  he,  Abramoff  or  Scanlon  returned  phone  calls. 

In  early  2002  the  Coushatta  tribe  of  Louisiana  was  desperately  trying  to 
kill  a planned  competing  casino  that  the  rival  Dena  Band  wanted  to  build 
in  southwestern  Louisiana.  This  new  casino  would  have  broken  the 
Coushattas'  geographical  monopoly  and  cost  the  tribe--whose  casino  was 
grossing  $300  million  a year--  an  estimated  $1  billion  in  gambling  revenue 


over  five  years.  The  Dena  Band  had  hired  former  GOP  national  chairman 
Haley  Barbour  to  make  sure  its  casino  compact  was  approved  by  the  heavily 
politicized  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  So  the  Coushatta  tribe,  which 
already  was  in  the  process  of  paying  Abramoff  and  Scanlon  some  $32  million 
over  three  years,  also  hired  Reed,  according  to  three  witnesses  and 
documents  obtained  by  The  Nation.  This  was  not  a crime,  just  furtive 
hypocrisy. 

Two  casino  industry  lobbyists--Philip  Thompson  and  Bill  Grimes--say  they 
were  in  a meeting  in  Baton  Rouge  early  in  2002  and  heard  William  Worfel, 
vice  chair  of  the  Coushatta  tribe,  say  he  was  hiring  Reed  to  lobby  for  the 
tribe  with  the  BIA  to  neutralize  the  influence  Barbour  had  with  the  Bush 
Administration.  According  to  Thompson,  Worfel,  who  also  did  not  return 
phone  calls,  "said  he  was  putting  Reed  on  his  payroll.  He  said,  'If  they 
have  Barbour,  we  need  Reed.'"  A third  casino  lobbyist  at  the  meeting,  who 
requested  anonymity,  says  Reed  helped  "mobilize  Christian  radio  and 
ministers  against  the  casino."  But,  he  says,  "He  wanted  to  be  able  to  deny 
it.  Or  if  it  came  out,  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  claim  he  was  against  the 
Dena  casino,  without  anybody  knowing  he  was  getting  paid  by  a bigger  tribe 
with  a bigger  gambling  operation." 

The  documents  obtained  by  The  Nation  show  that  Reed  sent  bills  to 
Abramoff  and  Scanlon  and  that  one  of  his  consulting  companies.  Century 
Strategies  of  Duluth,  Georgia,  received  $250,000  from  one  of  Scanlon's 
companies,  Capitol  Campaign  Strategies.  An  invoice  to  Abramoff  from 
another  Reed  company,  Capitol  Media,  for  $100,000,  states  only  that  the 
payment  is  for  "Louisiana  Project  Mgmt.  Fee."  (The  main  thrust  of  the 
Dustice  Department  investigation  involves  money  laundering  among  Scanlon, 
Abramoff  and  Republican  campaigns.  Abramoff  was  fired  by  his  firm  for  not 
disclosing  $10  million  in  payments  from  Scanlon.) 

Reed's  involvement  with  the  casino  effort  followed  his  departure  from 
the  Christian  Coalition  in  1997  and  his  reinvention  of  himself  as  a 
corporate  lobbyist  and  campaign  hatchet  man.  One  of  his  first  clients  was 
the  Enron  Corporation- -a  deal  arranged  by  Karl  Rove  when  George  W.  Bush 
was  starting  to  think  about  running  for  President  in  2000.  Rove  wasn't 
ready  to  put  Reed  directly  on  a campaign  payroll  but  presumably  wanted  to 
cultivate  good  will  from  Reed  toward  the  coming  Bush  candidacy.  Enron  paid 
Reed's  Century  Strategies  more  than  $300,000  to  generate  support  for 
energy  deregulation.  In  the  2000  GOP  presidential  primary,  Reed  justified 
his  big  Enron  fee  by  helping  to  smear  John  McCain  during  the  South 
Carolina  primary.  Now  McCain's  Indian  Affairs  subcommittee  is 
investigating  Indian  gambling  in  the  context  of  lobbying  abuses,  kickbacks 
and  money  laundering,  with  public  hearings  scheduled  for  early  September. 

Reed  is  in  charge  of  Bush's  2004  election  campaign  in  the  Southeast, 
including  Florida.  In  2000,  he  was  paid  almost  $3.7  million  for  helping 
Bush.  In  1995,  when  he  was  still  exploiting  intolerance  and  fear.  Time  did 
a story  on  him  that  included  the  cover  line  "The  right  hand  of  God."  Today 
God's  right  hand  seems  to  be  holding  dice  and  a bloody  political  hatchet. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Nation. 
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American  Indians  Being  Pushed  To  Polls  This  Year 

Tribes  look  to  increase  voter  participation  in  indian  Country 

By  KAREN  FLORIN 

Day  Staff  Writer,  Casinos/Gambling 
Dune  30,  2004 

American  Indians  represent  only  a small  percentage  of  the  U.S.  population. 


but  a major  effort  is  under  way  in  Indian  Country  to  make  sure  they  are 
seen  and  heard  in  this  November's  election. 

The  country  has  an  estimated  4.3  million  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Natives,  according  to  the  2000  Census,  which  determined  the  total  U.S. 
population  was  281,421,906. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  is  targeting  "high-density 
focus  districts"  in  areas  where  the  native  population  is  high  enough  to 
affect  voting.  Indians  could  determine  the  vote  in  several  western  states 
and  in  Alaska,  where  Indians  represent  16  percent  of  the  total  vote. 

There  was  a lot  of  talk  about  native  power  at  the  polls  last  week  during 
NCAI's  midyear  session  at  Mohegan  Sun. 

"The  visibility  we  have  is  going  to  change  America,  and  people  have  to 
stand  up  and  look  at  us  for  who  we  are,"  said  Ernie  Stevens,  chairman  of 
the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association.  "We  are  noble  Americans  who  have 
fought  and  died  for  this  country." 

Casino  tribes  have  become  major  donors  to  political  campaigns  in  recent 
years,  and  the  tribes  are  now  funding  the  effort  for  greater  participation 
at  the  polls.  The  Mohegans  provided  $10,000  in  "key  seed  money"  to  the 
Four  Directions  Committee,  a South  Dakota  non-profit  group  dedicated  to 
registering  Indian  voters  and  ensuring  they  turn  out  on  Election  Day. 

"It's  not  about  getting  out  Democrats  or  Republicans,  it's  about 
educating  Native  Americans  on  how  important  it  is  to  vote,"  said  Charles  F 
Bunnell,  the  Mohegans'  chief  of  staff  for  external  and  governmental 
affairs . 

Connecticut  is  a concentrated  state  and  it  is  easy  for  Indians  to 
register  and  get  to  the  polls,  but  that  is  not  the  case  on  reservations  in 
other  states,  Bunnell  said. 

"It's  harder  to  get  to  the  polls,  and  there  are  generational  issues  of 
mistrust  in  voting,"  Bunnell  said.  "I've  spoken  to  people  who  have  never 
missed  a tribal  election  but  have  never  voted  for  Congress.  For  them  their 
leader  is  whoever  their  tribal  chairman  or  council  or  chief  is.  The  effort 
is  to  make  it  known  that  the  people  in  Washington  have  more  say  over  what 
happens  in  the  country." 

The  voter  registration  effort  has  had  dramatic  results  in  South  Dakota, 
where  Indians  were  credited  with  helping  to  elect  Democratic  Senator  Tim 
Johnson  in  a narrow  race  in  2002.  Participation  is  still  growing  there, 
with  voter  turnout  tripling  at  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
between  Dune  2002  and  2004,  according  to  Bret  Healy,  executive  director  of 
Four  Directions.  The  state  is  expected  to  be  narrowly  divided  in 
November's  Senate  race  pitting  Minority  Leader  Tom  Daschle  against  John 
Thune . 

Healy  said  Four  Directions  has  been  asked  to  concentrate  on  the  Hopi 
Reservation  in  Arizona,  a remote  reservation  that  has  typically  had  low 
voter  participation. 

"Historically,  there's  been  some  apathy  because  frankly,  the  process 
hasn't  always  treated  Native  Americans  that  great,"  said  Healy. 

Individual  tribes  might  endorse  candidates,  but  Four  Directions  will 
only  provide  Indian  voters  with  information,  according  to  Healy. 

With  the  Mashantucket  Pequots  and  the  Mohegans.  Contributions  have  been 
made  to  candidates  in  both  parties,  even  though  some  tribal  officials  have 
been  associated  with  one  party  or  another.  Bunnell,  a nontribal  member  who 
once  worked  for  Democratic  Senator  Christopher  Dodd,  has  said  the  Mohegan 
tribal  members  range  from  liberal  Democrats  to  conservative  Republicans. 
The  Mashantuckets ' Chief  Operating  Officer,  John  Guevremont  has  been 
active  with  the  Republican  Party,  attending  the  2002  Republican  convention 
as  a delegate,  but  other  tribal  members  have  long  been  associated  with 
Democrats . 

"As  Indian  people  we  have  to  work  with  both  sides  of  the  isle  and  with 
independents  in  the  system  as  well,"  said  L.  Buddy  Gwin,  director  of 
intergovernmental,  media  and  cultural  affairs  for  the  Mashantucket  Pequots 
"The  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Nation  over  the  course  of  the  last  several 
years  made  it  its  priority  to  work  with  all  of  the  parties." 

Gwin  said  a report  that  the  tribe  was  trying  to  influence  the  critical 
South  Dakota  senate  race  by  stopping  a large  contribution  to  Four 
Directions  was  untrue  "to  the  best  of  my  information."  Henry  Buffalo,  a 


tribal  attorney  from  Minnesota,  alleged  at  the  NCAI  meeting  last  week  that 
the  tribe  told  slot  machine  manufacturer  Sodak  not  to  contribute  to  Four 
Directions,  because  it  was  perceived  as  a Democratic  group  working  to  keep 
Daschle  in  office. 

In  terms  of  the  Native  Vote  effort,  "Our  position  is  simply  that  to  get 
out  the  vote  is  critical,"  Gwin  said. 

"I  think  it's  clear  we  are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  affect  the 
vote  in  a way  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  historically,  and  we  need 
to  take  advantage  of  it  in  a way  that  is  at  the  very  least  bipartisan  if 
not  nonpartisan." 
k.florin@theday.com 
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Sac  And  Fox  Nation  To  Help  Oklahoma's  Department  Of  Transportation 
Duly  5,  2004 

STILLWATER,  Okla.  (AP)  - The  Oklahoma  Department  of  Transportation  lacks 
money  to  repair  the  state's  deteriorating  roads  and  bridges,  but  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Nation  is  helping  fix  the  problem. 

ODOT's  state  appropriation  dropped  6.8  percent  between  1985  and  2004, 
and  ODOT  Director  Gary  Ridley  has  said  the  department  does  not  have  enough 
money  to  take  care  of  its  maintenance  backlog. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  is  picking  up  the  slack. 

The  tribe  has  paid  $31.5  million  to  improve  roads  and  bridges  on  its 
land,  in  three  counties  and  in  four  cities  since  it  started  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Nation  Highway  Safety,  Road  and  Bridge  Program. 

The  program  exists  to  increase  traffic  safety  and  boost  economic 
development . 

Truman  Carter,  the  nation's  attorney  and  treasurer,  said  tribal  money  is 
pooled  with  federal,  state  and  local  government  money  to  repair  roads  and 
replace  unsafe  bridges. 

The  nation  has  contributed  to  22  road  improvements  and  37  bridge 
replacement  projects  in  Pottawatomie,  Lincoln  and  Payne  counties  and  in 
the  cities  of  Shawnee,  Prague,  Chandler  and  Stroud. 

Copyright  c.  2004  KOTV,  A Griffin  Communications,  LLC  Subsidiary. 
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Native  pride 

On  the  day  the  United  States  marks  its  birth,  American  Indians  celebrate 
a deep  connection  to  the  land  from  which  the  nation  was  carved 
By  Paula  Sheil 
Record  Staff  Writer 
Duly  4,  2004 

When  Three  Rivers  Indian  Lodge's  annual  pow  wow  concludes  today,  it  will 
mark  the  end  of  another  Duly  4 holiday,  a day  steeped  in  mixed  emotions 


for  American  Indians. 

The  colonialism  that  established  the  nation  we  cheer  every  Duly  4 caused 
the  forceful  relocation  or  death  of  American  Indians.  But  it  is  a deep 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  land,  a bountiful  universe  that  Europeans  came 
to  recognize  for  its  "spacious  skies/'  "fruited  plain"  and  "purple 
mountain  majesties/'  that  indigenous  people  honor. 

"We've  assimilated.  We  have  taken  on  the  national  traditions  just  like 
any  culture  that  has  come  to  America/'  said  Ramona  Valadez,  57,  executive 
director  of  the  Three  Rivers  Indian  Lodge  in  Manteca,  sponsor  of  the  pow 
wow,  which  often  coincides  with  Independence  Day. 

"The  native  people  can  see  the  wrongs  --  the  breaking  of  the  treaties," 
she  added.  "But  in  the  end,  because  we  have  been  indigenous  to  this 
country  over  many  generations,  we  continue  to  fight  on  behalf  of  this 
country. " 

More  than  562  American  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska  native  groups  live 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  culture 
history  and  identity.  According  to  the  2000  census,  there  are  more  than  2. 
4 million  American  Indians.  California  is  home  to  more  than  300,000. 

Valadez,  a Comanche,  grew  up  in  Oklahoma.  Her  family  gathered  on 
Independence  Day  to  observe  a traditional  gourd  dance  or  went  to  a pow  wow 
she  said.  For  nine  years,  she  has  directed  programs  for  Three  Rivers 
Indian  Lodge.  This  year's  pow  wow,  a gathering  of  1,000  people  from  all 
over  the  Western  states  and  Canada,  includes  dances,  songs,  drums, 
speeches  and  feasting,  minus  the  Roman  candles  and  the  alcohol. 

The  first  weekend  in  Duly  was  chosen  by  organizers  27  years  ago  because 
the  federal  holiday  provided  a three  day-weekend  and  plenty  of  time  for 
people  to  gather  from  afar,  she  said.  Pow  wows  often  are  scheduled  around 
three-day  holidays. 

Still,  American  Indians  have  figured  significantly  in  several  Fourth  of 
Duly  events  as  spectators  and  participants,  said  historian  Dames  Heintze, 
assistant  university  librarian  at  Washington  University  in  the  nation's 
capital . 

Heintze,  62,  has  combed  thousands  of  newspapers,  diaries  and  other 
firsthand  accounts  in  order  to  assemble  his  "Fourth  of  Duly  Encyclopedia," 
which  will  be  published  by  McFarland  Publishing  in  Defferson,  N.C.  He  has 
a year's  work  remaining  on  a manuscript  that  already  totals  350  pages. 

"The  Fourth  of  Duly  celebrations  each  year  are  a microcosm  of  the 
heritage  and  tradition  of  the  country.  We  seem  to  be  aware  today  of  just 
how  extensive  that  heritage  is,"  Heintze  said. 

Early  on,  American  Indians  both  celebrated  the  U.S.  military  victory 
against  the  British  and  denounced  the  government's  duplicity  in  dealing 
with  their  own  negotiations. 

In  1833,  "a  tribe  of  Pequoad  Indians  held  a war  dance  in  celebration  of 
the  day  at  their  wigwam,  south  of  Alexandria,  Va.,"  Heintze  said.  "This  is 
considered  the  end  of  the  Federal  Period  in  D.C.,  and  there  were  Native 
Americans  living  within  10  miles." 

In  1854,  Mohican  Dohn  Wannuaucon  Quinney  became  a U.S.  citizen  yet 
called  himself  "Native  American,"  the  first  use  of  the  phrase.  At  a Duly  4 
speech  in  Reidsville,  N.Y.,  Quinney  redressed  the  U.S.  government  after 
his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  negotiate  his  choice  of  a permanent  home  for 
his  people. 

Black  Hawk,  for  whom  the  Army's  Black  Hawk  helicopter  is  named,  was  a 
Sauk  tribal  leader.  He  gave  what  amounts  to  a concession  speech  in  1838 
that  was  printed  in  East  Coast  newspapers.  Black  Hawk  had  been  defeated  at 
Bad  Axe  River  in  Wisconsin  and  imprisoned,  yet  later  deemed  an 
"illustrious  guest"  for  a Fourth  of  Duly  ceremony  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa, 
where  he  had  been  resettled. 

"Rock  River  was  a beautiful  country  --  I liked  my  towns,  my  cornfields, 
and  the  home  of  my  people.  I fought  for  it.  It  is  now  yours  --  keep  it  as 
we  did  --  it  will  produce  you  good  crops,"  Black  Hawk  said. 

Three  Rivers'  pow  wow  princess  Raquel  Williams  wishes  life  was  simpler 
and  more  peaceful.  Born  in  Dackson,  the  16-year-old  claims  Miwok  and  Maidu 
blood.  She  attends  Manteca's  Sierra  High  School  and  was  an  accomplished 
California  Indian  dancer  and  pine  needle  basket  weaver  and  was 
participating  in  sweat  lodge  ceremonies  by  the  time  she  was  6. 


"Growing  up.  Duly  4th  was  not  really  a big  deal.  ...  A lot  of  American 
Indians  are  gung-ho  about  it,  and  some  are  really  opposite.  I know  that 
American  Indians  have  fought  in  World  War  I and  II.  Sure,  I give  my 
respect  to  them,  but  I don't  see  a point  in  fighting,"  said  Williams, 
whose  Indian  name,  Pachukalu,  means  Snowbird. 

But  it's  the  warrior  spirit  of  many  tribal  people  that  the  U.S.  military 
has  come  to  depend  on  and  documents  throughout  its  history,  from  serving 
as  scouts  during  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  Navaho  Code  Talkers  in  WWII, 
to  the  recent  recognition  of  the  death  of  Spc.  Lori  Piestewa,  a Hopi  woman 
in  the  war  with  Iraq. 

There  are  more  than  190,000  American  Indian  military  veterans,  and  "it 
is  well-recognized  that,  historically.  Native  Americans  have  the  highest 
record  of  service  per  capita  when  compared  to  other  ethnic  groups,"  said 
Mike  Burgess,  the  tribal  administrator  of  the  Comanche  Nation, 
headquartered  in  Oklahoma.  "Statistically,  probably  60  percent  of  those 
who  serve  are  volunteers." 

They  are  compelled  both  by  strong  family  tradition  and  economic  need,  he 
added . 

Burgess  is  participating  in  the  Three  Rivers  pow  wow  as  the  master  of 
ceremonies . 

Studying  American  history  at  college  helped  him  to  shed  the  grade-school 
"indoctrination"  of  the  white  man's  gift  of  democracy.  Many  of  the  tenants 
of  representative  government  were  already  practiced  by  native  tribes,  he 
said . 

"The  4th  can  be  seen  as  a reason  not  to  celebrate  America's  independence 
Yet  to  protest  would  demean  the  spirit  of  those  who  fought,  and  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice,  and  of  living  veterans,"  Burgess  said. 

Since  1777,  a year  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  and 
signed,  the  federal  holiday  has  served,  at  different  times,  as  a platform 
for  dissent  and  discourse  in  addition  to  the  fireworks  and  parades  that 
have  marked  the  occasion. 

Abolitionists,  Suffragettes,  anti-Prohibitionists,  anti-war  protesters 
and  military  veterans  have  marched  on  Washington,  D.C.  and  elsewhere  to 
point  out  the  inequality  still  undermining  the  words  of  the  document 
wherein  it  is  written  "all  men  are  created  equal." 

American  Indians,  however,  have  never  formed  a national  protest  around 
the  holiday.  Instead,  they  have  focused  their  disagreement  with  history  on 
Columbus  Day,  because  the  Italian  explorer  was  unsuccessful  in  his  search 
for  a trade  route  to  India  and  claimed  the  discovery  of  the  "New  World" 
when  he  landed  in  the  Caribbean,  said  Alberta  Snyder,  63,  a member  of  the 
Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  California. 

"He  was  lost.  He  called  our  whole  world  Indians,  and  now  we  are  a 
mixture  of  intertribal  people,"  said  Snyder,  who  works  in  the  Native 
American  Indian  Education  program,  based  at  Edison  High  School  in  Stockton 

Snyder's  aunts  and  uncles  were  taken  from  her  grandmother  by  the  time 
they  where  3 years  old  and  educated  in  Stewart  Indian  School  in  Nevada, 
which  was  run  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  only  closed  in 
1975. 

"My  mother  and  my  aunts  refused  to  teach  us  Washoe  because  they  were 
mistreated  so  badly  if  they  spoke  the  language  or  tried  to  celebrated 
their  culture,"  Snyder  said.  "We  don't  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  Duly,  per 
se. " 

Yet,  her  grandfather,  uncles  and  aunts  have  served  in  the  U.S.  military 
"because  they  considered  this  our  land,  regardless  of  whether  it  was  taken 
over,"  Snyder  said. 


To  reach  reporter  Paula  Sheil,  phone  (209)  546-8257 
or  e-mail  psheil@recordnet.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Stockton  Record,  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Native  reporter  finds  pride  in  Crow  event 
Dodi  Rave 

REPORTER'S  NOTEBOOK 
Duly  4,  2004 

Let's  go  to  Crow  Native  Days. 

A historic  tribal  reunion.  Horse  racing.  Dance  competition.  Basketball 
stand-offs.  An  Ultimate  Warrior  challenge. 

It  meant  postponing  my  new  start  date  for  newspaper  reporting  by  a 
couple  of  days,  but  after  nearly  a year  away  from  journalism,  it  seemed 
another  24  hours  out  of  the  office  could  do  no  harm. 

Dune  marked  the  completion  of  a yearlong  journalism  fellowship  at 
Harvard  University,  leaving  me  some  time  to  visit  relatives  on  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation  in  North  Dakota.  Duly  marks  my  re-entry  with  Lee 
Enterprises.  Instead  of  reporting  from  the  Lincoln  Dournal  Star  in 
Nebraska,  however,  I now  claim  the  Missoulian  as  my  new  reporting  base. 

My  cousin,  son  and  I left  North  Dakota  and  made  the  six-hour  trek  to 
Crow  Agency.  Many  fellow  citizens  of  Fort  Berthold 's  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes,  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara,  were  already  on  the  road,  heading  to 
Montana  at  the  invitation  of  tribal  leaders  intent  on  officially  reuniting 
the  Hidatsa  and  Crow.  The  two  tribes  were  united  until  one  man's  vision 
split  them  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

The  Hidatsa,  the  mother  tribe,  remained  in  North  Dakota.  The  Crow,  or 
Apsaalooke,  settled  in  Montana. 

As  all  of  the  tribes  settled  in  for  the  Crow  Native  Days  competition, 
there  was  much  talk  about  the  upcoming  Ultimate  Warrior  contest,  an 
extreme  athletic  challenge  for  men  and  women  of  all  tribes. 

I've  had  a number  of  years  to  observe  the  competitive  Crow  attitude. 
Given  historical  and  familial  connections  to  the  tribe,  I've  come  to 
appreciate  the  Apsaalooke.  I have  many  Crow  relatives  who  descended  from 
Spotted  Bear,  a Mandan,  who  was  my  great-great-grandfather . 

The  Ultimate  Warrior  challenge  is  a tribute  to  pride  in  horsemanship  and 
athletic  ability.  All  participants  must  have  fleet  feet,  paddling  power 
and  hard-running  horses. 

The  contest  evolved  five  years  ago  when  former  Crow  Indian  Health 
Service  Unit  Director  Tennyson  Donny  worked  with  the  tribal  fitness  center 
leaders  to  find  a way  to  promote  a healthy  lifestyle. 

The  night  before  the  challenge,  my  cousin,  Cory  Spotted  Bear  of  Twin 
Buttes,  N.D.,  decided  to  compete  in  the  Ultimate  Warrior  contest.  A few 
setbacks  forced  him  and  his  friend,  Marty  Young  Bear  of  Mandaree,  N.D.,  to 
start  the  race  minutes  late. 

Out  of  17  contestants,  they  were  the  last  to  jump  into  their  canoes. 

As  they  made  their  way  down  the  Little  Bighorn  River,  I dashed  off  to 
the  grandstands  to  catch  the  end  of  the  race. 

For  a few  moments,  I contemplated  the  vast  difference  between  the  world 
I left  behind  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  the  one  I was  seeing  in  Crow  Agency. 
I had  said  goodbye  to  the  Nieman  Fellows,  25  American  and  international 
journalists,  and  felt  as  if  had  I stepped  into  a world  of  cowboys  and 
Indians.  Albeit,  cavalry  re-enactors  were  in  town  for  festivities,  too. 

In  reality,  the  past  year  has  given  me  time  to  reflect  on  what  it  means 
to  be  a reporter  covering  Native  issues.  Many  of  the  stories  I've  written 
over  five  years  reflect  the  hardships  faced  by  this  country's  indigenous 
peoples:  alcohol  abuse,  desolate  economies,  blatant  racism,  inadequate 
health  care,  social  calamities.  The  stories  are  many. 

Yet,  the  Ultimate  Warrior  challenge  also  reminded  me  of  the 
extraordinary  spirit  of  Native  peoples  to  persevere,  to  achieve  great 
deeds,  to  live  good  lives.  Young  Bear  and  Spotted  Bear,  respectful  young 
men  both  in  their  mid-20s,  participate  in  Sun  Dances,  and  live  each  day 
drug-  and  alcohol-free. 

I felt  a sense  of  pride  as  each  took  an  early  lead.  The  crowd,  my 


relatives  and  I cheered  as  the  race  drew  to  an  end,  and  warriors  began  to 
cross  the  finish  line. 

Isaiah  Good  Luck  impressed  everyone  with  a striking  lead,  allowing  him 
to  claim  his  third  consecutive  first-place  finish.  A Crow  warrior  indeed. 
Young  Bear  galloped  in  to  take  second. 

Shan  Nomee  claimed  third. 

Spotted  Bear,  who  ended  up  running  four  miles  on  gravel  with  nothing  on 
his  feet  but  a pair  of  cotton  socks,  still  managed  to  claim  fourth  for 
prize  money. 

Hesse  Old  Crow  placed  fifth  overall. 

As  I once  again  report  news  stories  across  Native  America,  the 
disheartening  stories  will  arise.  But  I also  won't  forget  the  stories  of 
ultimate  warriors,  the  Native  and  non-Native  defense  forces,  a cadre  of 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  who  are  leading  healthy  lifestyles  and 
creating  better  living  conditions  for  their  communities. 

To  all  warriors:  I salute  you. 

After  spending  the  past  year  at  Harvard  as  one  of  25  Nieman  Fellows, 
reporter  Dodi  Rave  is  back  on  the  Native  issues  beat  for  Lee  Enterprises. 
Rave,  who  had  been  based  at  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Hournal  Star  since  1998, 
will  now  work  out  of  the  Missoulian  newsroom  in  Missoula.  She  will 
continue  to  cover  Indian  Country  for  Lee's  dozens  of  daily  newspapers, 
including  The  Gazette.  She  is  a citizen  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara 
Nation  and  grew  up  in  North  Dakota.  She  joined  Lee  in  1998  to  launch  the 
Native  issues  beat. 

She  can  be  reached  at  jodi.rave@lee.net  or  (406)  523-5299. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Code  of  honor 

By  DIANA  CAMPBELL,  Staff  Writer 
Duly  4,  2004 

Samuel  Smith  lied  to  get  into  the  military.  He  was  really  17  but  the 
recruiter  let  him  say  he  was  18. 

He  was  spurred  by  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  to  join  the  military  but  what 
really  got  to  him  was  that  during  that  attack  the  Dapanese  sank  the  U.S.S. 
Arizona,  a battleship  named  for  his  home  state. 

Over  1,000  servicemen  went  to  a watery  grave. 

"I  was  mad,"  Smith  said. 

After  boot  camp  Smith  was  turned  away  from  becoming  a pilot  because  he 
didn't  have  a high  school  diploma  so  he  considered  going  into  artillery 
with  the  Marines. 

But  then  commanders  learned  he  was  Navajo  and  the  direction  of  his 
military  career  changed. 

"They  took  me  to  a place  where  there  were  a lotta,  lotta  Indians,"  he 
said . 

The  group  was  gathered  for  communication  training.  When  Smith  finished, 
his  high  test  scores  landed  him  an  assignment  to  a general  in  Maui  to 
teach  Navajo  military  code  to  other  Navajo.  He  was  one  of  two,  he  said. 

Smith,  who  thinks  he  is  79,  is  one  of  three  Navajo  Code  Talkers  in 
Fairbanks  this  weekend  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  Duly  at  the  Midnight  Sun 
Intertribal  Powwow  being  held  at  the  Tanana  Valley  Fairgrounds.  Smith, 
Frank  Thompson,  82,  and  Alfred  Peaches,  79,  are  spending  time  during  the 
powwow  to  sign  autographs  and  greet  well-wishers.  All  three  were  part  of 
the  420  Native  Americans  who  were  trained  to  speak  military  code  in  the 


Navajo  language  for  the  U.S.  military  during  World  War  II. 

All  of  the  Code  Talkers  were  given  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor.  The 
popular  movie,  "Windtalkers, " dramatized  their  stories. 

American  Indian  languages  had  been  used  as  code  before  World  War  II,  but 
one  military  adviser  knew  the  Navajo  language  was  largely  unwritten  and 
complex.  It  would  do  perfectly  for  military  code.  Previous  methods  were 
time  consuming  and  causing  an  information  bottleneck  for  the  military 
during  critical  operations. 

The  first  code  had  some  flaws  and  Smith  was  called  in  with  other  Navajos 
to  help  fix  the  original  code.  Altogether,  he  was  in  eight  campaigns  and 
was  overseas  for  2 1/2  years. 

Four  of  his  brothers  joined  the  military,  too.  Two  did  not  come  home. 

One  was  a pilot  and  was  shot  down.  Another  was  captured  by  the  Dapanese 
and  tortured  to  death  in  order  to  gain  information  when  they  learned  he 
was  Navajo. 

It  was  his  duty  to  fight  for  his  country.  Smith  said.  The  honors  he's 
received  pale  in  comparison,  he  said. 

Alfred  Peaches  was  a Code  Talker  during  the  Battle  of  Okinawa,  which  saw 
some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  in  World  War  II.  He  and  the  group  of  men  he 
was  with  were  boxed  in  a foxhole  for  five  days,  he  remembers. 

At  5 a.m.  on  the  sixth  day,  orders  came  instructing  the  men  to  split  up 
into  two  groups.  Peaches  and  a platoon  had  to  rush  off  the  beach  to  a 
waiting  boat  and  sail  to  a village  harbor  about  three  miles  away. 

"We  landed  there  at  daybreak,  rushed  across  the  village,"  he  said.  "We 
went  toward  the  front  line.  What  they  wanted  us  to  do  was  attack  from  the 
rear. " 

His  job  was  to  communicate  their  progress  back  to  his  partner,  Robert 
Wally.  The  strategy  was  successful,  he  said. 

Each  of  the  Code  Talkers  was  assigned  a soldier  who  had  secret  orders 
not  to  let  anyone  to  fall  into  enemy  hands.  If  they  were  about  to  be 
captured,  then  they  were  to  shoot  and  kill  them. 

Peaches  said  he  never  knew  until  after  the  war. 

"I  was  surprised,"  he  said. 

Thompson,  sitting  at  a booth  with  Peaches  and  Smith,  joked  with  visitors 
during  the  powwow  Saturday.  The  group  traveling  with  the  Code  Talkers  are 
selling  books  and  posters  and  the  men  were  giving  autographs. 

Thompson  pointed  out  that  the  Navajo  were  tied  to  Athabascans  by  a long 
genealogical  journey  of  ancestors  from  Asia  into  North  America.  It  was 
Thompson's  first  trip  to  Alaska,  though. 

Talking  with  Athabascan  elder  Richard  Frank,  Thompson  told  him  the  thick 
air  was  really  caused  by  smoke  signals  from  Athabascans  to  the  Navajo, 
inviting  them  to  visit. 

"But  it  got  out  of  control,"  he  said.  "We  got  the  message  though." 

Benno  Cleveland,  a member  of  The  Alaska  Native  Veterans  Association, 
said  they  would  conduct  fund-raisers  to  bring  the  Code  Talkers  back  next 
year. 

The  powwow  continues  today  until  closing  ceremonies  at  5 p.m.  Food  and 
craft  vendors  are  open  during  the  day.  The  Grand  Entry  line-up  begins  at 
11:30  a.m.  Drum  groups  from  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Kenai  and  Fairbanks  will 
be  playing.  The  entry  fee  is  $7. 

Diana  Campbell  can  be  reached  at  459-7523 
or  dcampbell  (3newsminer.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  MediaNews  Group,  Inc. 
and  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 
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Dim  Spencer:  Ancient  site  a siren  call  to  looters 
By  Dim  Spencer 
Denver  Post  Columnist 
Duly  2,  2004 

Range  Creek  Canyon,  Utah  - Hundreds  of  tiny  flags  marked  artifacts  amid 
the  ruins  of  a 1,000-year-old  Fremont  Indian  village.  The  flags  were  the 
kind  the  cops  use  to  identify  evidence.  So  the  place  looked  like  a crime 
scene  as  much  as  an  archaeological  study. 

In  a way,  it  was. 

University  of  Utah  graduate  student  Doel  Boomgarden  stood  amid  the  flags 

He  said  a pair  of  3-inch  stone  knife  blades  discovered  a few  days  before 
were  missing. 

Weeks  after  newspapers  reported  its  existence,  one  of  America's  newest 
archaeological  discoveries  is  under  siege. 

By  the  time  a national  media  tour  made  its  way  to  the  rugged,  remote 
site  southeast  of  Salt  Lake  City  on  Wednesday,  thieves  already  had  arrived 
to  begin  spoiling  a secret  that  rancher  Waldo  Wilcox  protected  for  half  a 
century: 

Thousands  of  undisturbed  ruins  of  ancient  Native  American  habitats 
straddle  a 12-mile  stream  here,  dotting  more  than  1,000  acres  and  reaching 
as  high  as  majestic  mountain  peaks. 

With  the  help  of  federal  money,  the  state  of  Utah  bought  Wilcox's  jewel. 
Whether  the  government  can  now  preserve  it  is  a crapshoot. 

"When  the  public  gets  in,"  Wilcox  predicted,  "it'll  be  destroyed." 

That  was  the  reason  Wilcox  guarded  the  property.  "I  never  pulled  a gun 
on  no  one,"  said  Wilcox,  now  75. 

That  doesn't  mean  he  never  carried  a weapon.  Wearing  a pistol,  Wilcox 
once  told  an  uninvited  visitor,  "If  you  don't  leave,  I'm  going  to  shoot 
you  in  the  tail . " 

The  government  can't  practice  this  kind  of  historic  preservation. 

If  you  go  past  the  south  gate  of  Wilcox's  former  property  to  other 
government-held  land,  Indian  ruins  are  dug  up,  shot  up  and  messed  up,  said 
Utah  state  archaeologist  Kevin  Dones. 

"Every  pit  house  on  BLM  land  has  been  looted,"  said  Dones. 

Most  have  been  vandalized. 

Beer  cans,  cigarette  butts  and  bullet  holes  are  the  residue  of  a society 
that  no  longer  appreciates  its  past.  Dones  isn't  sure  why. 

Maybe,  he  said,  "we  see  things  the  Indians  left  as  not  relating  to  us. 

We  don't  care  about  their  culture." 

Or  maybe  we're  just  greedy. 

With  the  Internet,  said  Tim  Ahern  of  The  Trust  for  Public  Land,  anyone 
can  become  an  antiquities  dealer.  Ahern's  environment-f riendly  group 
helped  broker  the  government's  purchase  of  Wilcox's  property.  But  it  can't 
protect  it.  Once  locations  of  historic  sites  hit  the  Web,  said  Ahern, 
protecting  them  from  treasure  hunters  is  nearly  impossible. 

But  Dones  also  named  another  threat.  Curious  folks  trampling  through 
Range  Creek  Canyon  to  see,  touch  and  perhaps  take  home  a piece  of  Native 
American  history  could  "love  it  to  death." 

"If  we  just  open  the  gates  and  let  in  the  stampede,"  said  Dones,  "we 
wouldn't  have  a historic  site  in  a few  weeks." 

Access  rules  are  being  discussed.  It  may  be  limited  to  tours  or  permits. 

Nothing  short  of  individual  restraint  seems  likely  to  save  the  place. 

And  judging  from  what's  happened  on  adjacent  land  and  the  early  pilfering 
from  the  Wilcox  property,  we,  the  people,  may  be  too  glib  or  greedy  to 
assume  responsibility. 

That  bodes  badly  for  a real  treasure. 

It's  a place  where  1,000-year-old  storage  bins  filled  with  corn  peek 
from  beneath  the  overhangs  of  red  rock  cliffs. 

It's  a place  where  a natural  ridge-top  formation  called  Budge's  Arch 
forms  the  gateway  to  a plaza  and  pit  houses  that  student  researchers 
nicknamed  the  "Dee-luxe  Apartment  in  the  Sky." 

It's  a place  where  ancient  hands  etched  images  of  snakes,  bighorn  sheep, 
elk,  sunbursts  and  spirals  that  remain  visible  in  stone  10  centuries  hence 


What's  at  stake  here  isn't  just  the  past.  It's  a future  we  ought  to 
share  but  can't  seem  to  secure. 

Waldo  Wilcox  pointed  at  a flat  expanse  of  rock  jutting  from  a ridgeline. 
"I  know  I was  the  first  gringo  up  there/'  he  said,  "because  the  arrow 
heads  were  still  there.  They  are  always  the  first  thing  to  go." 

Dim  Spencer's  column  appears  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

He  may  be  reached  at  303-820-1771  or  jspencer@denverpost.com  . 
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Fort  Belknap  grazing  rates  soar 
Ranchers  fear  fees  will  drive  them  out 
By  3ARED  MILLER  Tribune  Regional  Reporter 
Duly  4,  2004 

LODGE  POLE  --  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  fourth-generation 
Assiniboine  rancher  Darrell  Doney  is  nervous  about  his  livelihood. 

After  six  years  of  crippling  drought  and  the  most  brutal  winter  in  110 
years,  Doney  and  other  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  ranchers  face  a 51  percent 
increase  in  grazing  fees  on  reservation  land.  He  estimates  the  increase 
will  cost  him  $25,000  this  year. 

"I  hope  we  ain't  the  last  generation  to  do  this,"  said  Doney,  who  fears 
rising  prices  could  block  young  ranchers  from  entering  the  business  and 
hurt  one  of  the  reservation ' s only  successful  industries. 

With  the  increase.  Fort  Belknap  ranchers  pay  the  highest  grazing  rate  on 
any  reservation  in  Montana  or  Wyoming.  And  they  pay  more  than  the  average 
fee  for  state-owned  land,  federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management  property  in 
Montana  and  private  land  in  the  Treasure  State. 

The  increase  is  the  result  of  a routine  price  adjustment  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  The  increase  will  generate  more  income  for  owners  of 
reservation  trust  land  called  allotments. 

But  some  Indian  ranchers  say  the  increase  is  based  on  a flawed  new 
appraisal  formula  that  allows  non-Indians  to  price  them  off  their  own 
reservation . 

The  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community  Council  appealed  the  increase,  but  the 
BIA  ruled  the  appeal  invalid. 

The  BIA  last  raised  the  grazing  rate  at  Fort  Belknap  in  1998.  It 
increased  the  $7.50  fee  to  $10.57  per  animal  unit  month,  or  AUM. 

That  rate  also  was  appealed,  but  the  BIA  rejected  the  arguments. 

Starting  this  year,  Doney  and  other  ranchers  see  the  $10.57  rate  jump  to 
$16  per  AUM. 

An  AUM  is  a standard  in  the  stock  industry  that  measures  the  amount  of 
feed  required  to  sustain  one  cow  and  calf  for  a month. 

One  more  obstacle 

Home  to  the  Assiniboine  and  Gros  Ventre  tribes,  the  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation  is  about  45  miles  east  of  Havre  on  the  Hi-Line. 

Ranching  is  a vital  industry  on  this  650,000-acre  reservation,  where 
unemployment  is  70  percent. 

The  largest  Indian-owned  cattle  herds  number  less  than  500  animals. 

Doney  runs  about  400  cattle  on  8,000  acres  near  the  heart  of  the 
reservation . 

Even  at  the  old  rate  of  $10.57  per  AUM,  Doney  struggled  to  make  money. 
Cattle  forage  last  summer  was  unusually  poor,  and  Doney 's  calves 
finished  the  year  an  average  of  120  pounds  underweight.  That  amounted  to  a 
loss  of  about  $100  per  calf  at  the  sale  barn. 

Then  the  record-breaking  winter  of  2003-04  hit.  Snowdrifts  were 


impossibly  deep,  and  temperatures  were  frigid.  Doney  spent  $30,000  --or 
40  percent  --  more  than  usual  on  hay  to  keep  his  cows  alive.  That  wasn't 
the  only  money  he  shelled  out. 

"We  spent  about  $8,000  on  snow  removal  just  to  get  to  the  stranded 
cattle,"  he  said. 

With  the  new  increase  in  the  summer  grazing  rates,  Doney  says  he's  in 
trouble. 

He's  not  alone. 

Rancher  Carletta  Benson,  an  enrolled  Gros  Ventre,  runs  about  280  head  of 
cattle  on  the  reservation's  northeast  end. 

Benson  said  she  expects  to  make  about  $7,600  less  this  year  as  a result 
of  the  new  rate. 

John  Hawley,  an  Indian  rancher  who  owns  about  30  cows  on  the 
reservation's  southern  end,  said  he  won't  know  how  much  he'll  lose  until 
he  takes  his  cattle  to  market  in  the  fall. 

"Naturally,  it's  going  to  cost  me  more  to  run  them,"  Hawley  said. 

Setting  the  fees 

The  formula  for  determining  the  reservation  grazing  rates  is  complex. 

Montana  reservations  are  a mixture  of  tribal-owned  land  and  allotments, 
which  are  owned  by  individual  tribal  members  and  managed  by  the  federal 
government . 

The  tribe  sets  its  own  grazing  rates  ($8.50  per  AUM  this  year)  on  tribal 
land,  while  the  BIA  sets  rates  on  allotted  lands.  Ranchers  use  a mixture 
of  each. 

To  get  the  new  rate,  a Department  of  the  Interior  office,  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians,  completed  an  appraisal  in 
December  2003.  Created  in  1994,  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  for 
American  Indians,  or  OST,  manages  income  generated  from  Indian-owned  land. 

It's  the  job  of  the  BIA  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  allotment  owners  to  get 
the  highest  rates  possible  for  their  land,  said  Allan  Hanley,  supervisory 
rangeland  management  specialist  at  the  BIA  Rocky  Mountain  Region  in 
Billings . 

The  goal  was  to  determine  fair  market  value  of  lease  rates  for  the  land, 
Hanley  said. 

"Appraisals  are  done  based  on  comparable  (lease)  sales  in  the  area,"  he 
said . 

Based  on  that  formula,  the  OST  said  the  new  rate  could  be  as  low  as  $15 
per  AUM  and  as  high  as  $16.  BIA  Superintendent  Cleo  Hamilton  set  the  rate 
at  $16. 

But  ranchers  question  why  the  BIA  puts  a high  priority  on  getting  the 
most  money  for  allotment  owners  but  doesn't  consider  preserving  the 
ranching  industry  and  tradition. 

Doney  noted  that  if  Indian  ranchers  go  out  of  business,  allotment  owners 
who  receive  the  fees  eventually  will  suffer,  too. 

"They  have  to  be  reasonable,"  he  said. 

Appraisal  puzzling 

Ranchers  also  questions  why  the  BIA  changed  its  rate  formula  to  only 
consider  some  of  the  highest-priced  leases  on  the  market. 

Under  the  old  formula  some  61  properties  were  considered,  and  Indian 
ranchers  leased  51  of  them. 

In  the  newest  study,  data  was  collected  from  just  18  land  parcels, 
mostly  bid  on  by  non-Indians  who  paid  as  much  as  $29.82  per  AUM.  Indians 
lease  only  five  of  those  parcels. 

The  ranchers  say  that  greatly  skews  the  numbers.  With  lease  rates  now 
among  the  highest  in  the  state,  they  feel  they're  being  priced  off  their 
own  reservation. 

"The  reservation ' s for  Indians,  and  we  need  to  make  sure  we  look  after 
the  Indians,"  rancher  Hawley  said. 

Some  indicate  that  politics  may  be  a factor  in  the  higher  rates. 

In  a move  apparently  designed  to  ease  grazing  pressure  on  drought- 
stricken  rangeland,  the  BIA  in  2002  reduced  the  grazing  season  from  six 
months  to  five  months. 

The  move  upset  allotment  holders  who  saw  their  land  returns  plummet. 


Doney  believes  angry  allotment  owners  may  have  pressured  the  local  BIA 
superintendent  to  set  the  grazing  rate  at  the  high  end  of  the  spectrum. 

"It's  just  two-plus-two, " Doney  said. 

Hamilton,  the  BIA  superintendent,  did  not  return  repeated  phone  calls 
from  the  Tribune. 

Allotment  owners,  on  the  other  hand,  say  they  are  entitled  to  payment 
for  grazing  leases  on  their  land. 

Retired  Fort  Belknap  resident  Elmer  Main,  for  example,  owns  a 360-acre 
allotment  and  portions  of  several  others.  He  receives  $700  a year  from 
grazing  fees. 

Main  doesn't  rely  on  the  money,  but  it  contributes  to  his  savings  and 
compliments  his  retirement  fund,  said  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Main. 

Elmer  Main  put  himself  through  college  by  selling  one  of  his  allotments 
years  ago  for  $2  an  acre. 

"He's  got  all  this  land,  and  why  get  only  a little,  tiny  bit  of  income 
off  it?"  Elizabeth  Main  said. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  increased  grazing  fees  will  effect  allotment 
owners  on  a larger  scale.  Information  about  allotment  owners  is  held  by 
the  BIA  and  is  confidential. 

Information,  deadlines 

BIA  and  OST  officials  were  not  forthcoming  with  information  on  grazing 
rates.  They  refused  to  make  public  any  documents  related  to  the  new 
appraisals.  When  they  found  out  the  Tribune  had  received  copies  from 
tribal  members,  OST  officials  would  not  answer  questions  about  the  issue. 

Calls  to  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  offices  in  Billings  and 
Albuquerque  were  referred  to  the  Phoenix  office,  which  did  not  return 
calls . 

The  OST  also  would  not  release  information  on  allotment  owners,  saying 
it's  confidential. 

Meanwhile,  the  BIA  dealt  ranchers  another  blow  when  it  released  the  new 
grazing  rate  two  months  after  it  was  due. 

Tribal  ordinance  requires  notification  of  new  rates  180  days  before  the 
old  rate  expires.  But  ranchers  didn't  get  word  until  Feb.  17,  less  than 
three  months  from  the  May  15  expiration  date. 

By  that  time  Doney  and  other  ranchers  had  already  completed  annual 
budgets,  and  many  had  secured  bank  loans  for  the  year's  operating  costs. 

As  a cushion,  Doney  had  even  added  a $3  increase  per  AUM  to  his  loan  to 
cover  the  price  increase.  When  he  finally  learned  of  the  $5.43  increase, 
he  was  forced  to  return  to  the  bank. 

To  secure  more  money,  Doney  agreed  to  sell  his  calves  up  front  at  what 
could  mean  a substantial  loss. 

"They  cost  me,  I figure,  $25,000  by  pushing  me  into  an  early  contract," 
Doney  said  of  the  BIA. 

Many  ranchers  settled  for  the  same  disappointing  deal. 

Staging  a fight 

Doney  worked  13  years  as  an  oilfield  roughneck,  scraping  and  saving 
along  the  way,  to  buy  his  first  cattle  herd.  He  say's  he'll  fight  to  keep 
it . 

He  and  other  stockgrowers  are  lobbying  the  BIA  superintendent  and  the 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community  Council  for  relief. 

The  Council  filed  an  appeal  with  the  BIA.  But  the  appeal  was  invalid 
because  it  did  not  include  a list  of  reasons  for  the  appeal,  Hanley  said. 

A separate  appeal  by  rancher  lake  Crasco  did  not  meet  the  deadline  for 
the  process. 

Doney  filed  an  appeal  of  his  own,  which  the  BIA  accepted,  but  he's  not 
optimistic . 

"In  the  past,  they  accept  your  appeal,  but  they  always  reject  lowering 
the  price,"  Doney  said.  "It's  like  your  appeal  does  no  good." 

While  Fort  Belknap  ranchers  are  running  out  of  options  to  battle  the 
increase,  stockgrowers  on  other  Montana  reservation  could  face  similar 
increases . 

The  BIA  adjusts  reservation  grazing  rates  every  five  years. 

The  rate  at  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  expires  this  year.  The  rate  at 


Crow  Reservation  expires  in  2005. 

On  the  Blackfeet  and  Fort  Peck  reservations,  the  rates  are  locked  until 
2008  and  2012,  respectively. 

Miller  can  be  reached  by  e-mail  at  jarmille@greatfal.gannett.com, 
or  by  phone  at  (406)  791-6573  or  (800)  438-6600. 

Copyright  c.  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Peabody  coal  bid  sets  state  record 
Associated  Press 
Duly  1,  2004 

CHEYENNE  (AP)  - Peabody  Energy  Inc.  submitted  a winning  bid  of  $274.1 
million  for  2,956  coal-rich  acres  in  the  Powder  River  Basin  of  northeast 
Wyoming. 

Peabody's  bid  of  92  cents  per  ton  of  coal  in  the  federal  lease  sale  is  a 
record  for  Wyoming.  The  bid  averages  to  $92,701.28  per  acre.  Peabody 
made  the  bid  through  its  subsidiary  Powder  River  Coal  Co. 

The  lease  contains  an  estimated  297  million  tons  of  recoverable  coal. 

The  tract  is  adjacent  to  the  North  Antelope  Rochelle  Mine,  which  is 
owned  by  Peabody. 

The  sale  could  net  more  than  $130  million  for  the  state  in  future  taxes 
and  other  payments.  It  is  also  expected  to  add  several  years  of  work  for 
a mine  that  employs  some  800  people  in  Campbell  and  Converse  counties. 

Powder  River's  bid  was  the  only  one  made  for  the  tract,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Peabody  spokeswoman  Beth  Sutton  said  it  became  apparent  within  the 
industry  that  coal  lease  bids  were  going  to  increase  substantially  when 
Kennecott  Energy  paid  78  cents  per  ton  on  a federal  coal  lease  in  2002. 

"Based  on  that,  it  was  clear  in  our  minds  that  bids  would  be  somewhere 
north  of  the  78-cent  per  ton  bid.  We  believe  we  bid  competitively  and 
didn't  leave  a lot  of  money  on  the  table,"  Sutton  said. 

Though  no  other  company  bid  on  the  tract,  Kennecott  was  considered 
within  the  industry  to  be  a potential  bidder  because  it  also  has  a mine 
adjacent  to  the  lease. 

Dick  Price,  coal  analyst  for  Westminster  Securities  Corp.,  said  there 
are  a lot  of  good  reasons  why  bid  prices  are  on  the  rise  in  the  southern 
Powder  River  Basin. 

"Demand  is  up  5 percent  out  of  the  Powder  River  Basin,  year-to-date. 
Eastern  low-sulfur  production  is  down  and  you've  still  got  more 
opportunity  for  Powder  River  Basin  coal  to  penetrate  Eastern  markets," 
Price  said. 

The  lease  purchased  by  Peabody  is  among  five  new  federal  coal  lease 
tracts  expected  to  come  up  for  bid  this  year  in  the  southern  Powder 
River  Basin,  making  available  a total  1.5  billion  tons  of  coal.  At 
today's  market  price  of  about  $7  per  ton,  the  new  reserves  represent 
$10.5  billion  in  potential  sales. 

Peabody  holds  about  9.2  billion  tons  of  coal  reserves  worldwide  and  is 
the  largest  coal  producer  in  the  Powder  River  Basin. 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 
To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Tribes  thrive  on  store  sales 

Unlike  the  Senecas,  most  Indian  nations  own  businesses, 

and  profits  go  to  reservation 

By  DERRY  ZREMSKI 

News  Staff  Reporter 

Dune  29,  2004 

When  a few  members  of  the  Onondaga  Nation  south  of  Syracuse  started  thei 
own  smoke  shops  a decade  ago,  their  fellow  Onondagas  didn't  shut  down  any 
highways  to  protect  the  merchants  from  being  taxed. 

Instead,  Onondagas  blockaded  the  Indian-owned  businesses  and  shut  them 
down . 

Unlike  the  Seneca  Nation  in  Western  New  York,  whose  merchants  made  an 
estimated  $162  million  last  year  from  their  smoke  shops  and  gas  stations, 
the  Onondaga  government  owns  that  tribe's  only  smoke  shop  and  doesn't 
allow  private  competitors  to  spring  up. 

"We  had  a time  with  the  bandits  here,  too,"  said  Oren  R.  Lyons,  a chief 
on  the  Onondaga  Council.  "We  just  took  their  businesses  right  down." 

In  barring  such  private  smoke  shops,  the  Onondagas  are  a typical  tribe 
while  the  Senecas  and  a handful  of  other  New  York  tribes  are  exceptions. 
Most  tribes  ensure  that  smoke  shop  profits  go  to  tribal  governments  rather 
than  a handful  of  merchants,  Indian  leaders  from  across  the  country  said. 

"Sovereignty  belongs  to  all  of  us.  It's  not  for  individuals  to  get  rich, 
said  Wendy  Gonyea,  community  liaison  for  the  Onondaga  Nation. 

More  than  200  tribes  have  agreements  that  resolve  the  thorny  question  of 
whether  the  state  can  tax  sales  to  non-Indians  on  tribal  territory. 

The  Onondagas  don't  have  any  such  deal  with  the  state,  which  has 
struggled  for  years  to  find  a way  to  collect  such  taxes.  But  they  do  have 
a cigarette  business  going  just  off  Interstate  81. 

That  smoke  shop  stems  from  a dispute  that  flared  when  a handful  of 
merchants  started  selling  tax-free  cigarettes  on  Onondaga  territory,  just 
as  the  Seneca  merchants  do  on  the  two  Western  New  York  reservations. 

"These  people  refused  to  give  even  a small  percentage  to  our  government, 
Gonyea  said. 

And  so  the  Onondaga  leadership,  a council  of  chiefs,  closed  those 
businesses  and  banished  the  Indians  who  started  them  from  the  nation's 
territory . 

In  the  wake  of  the  controversy,  the  Onondagas  started  their  own  smoke 
shop.  And  before  long,  the  nation  - which  refuses  to  take  federal  funds  - 
was  earning  $200,000  a month. 

Revenue  used  wisely 

On  the  Onondaga  territory,  that  revenue  has  gone  to  fund  a new  water 
system  and  a lacrosse  arena,  along  with  repair  crews  that  fix  homes  on  the 
reservation . 

Lyons  said  he  didn't  know  how  much  richer  the  tribe  is  because  of  its 
smoke  shop.  "It's  in  the  millions,"  he  said. 

Other  tribes  nationwide  are  millions  of  dollars  richer  because  of 
similar  smoke  shops. 

"In  almost  every  example,  the  tribal  government  owns  the  business 
entity,"  said  George  Waters,  a Washington  lobbyist  for  several  Western 
tribes . 

The  Senecas'  arrangement  "is  a sign  of  a very  weak  tribal  government,"  he 
said . 

In  contrast,  the  Reno  Sparks  Indian  Colony  of  Nevada  refuses  to  grant 
business  licenses  for  smoke  shops,  said  Arlan  Melendez,  the  tribe's 


chairman . 

"Why  would  we  propose  making  individual  members  to  get  rich  when  the 
tribe  has  so  many  needs?"  Melendez  asked. 

The  Nevada  State  Legislature  passed  a bill  in  1989  establishing  a model 
tax  agreement  that  tribes  could  adhere  to.  Under  the  measure,  the  tribes 
collect  taxes  on  cigarettes  that  are  equal  to  the  state's  sales  and  excise 
taxes . 

The  tribe  gets  to  keep  the  money,  which  has  been  a boon  to  the  Reno 
Sparks  people. 

"We've  created  our  own  tax  base,"  which  has  been  used  to  fund  a new  $12 
million  health  center,  Melendez  said. 

Nevada's  solution  to  its  Indian  sales  tax  problem  looks  a lot  like  a 
1989  agreement  between  New  York  State  and  the  Senecas,  which  the  Seneca 
president  at  the  time,  Dennis  Lay,  vetoed.  That  was  one  of  six  Seneca  laws 
aimed  at  making  the  wealthy  Seneca  merchants  share  their  profits  that  have 
either  been  overturned  or  ignored  in  the  past  two  decades. 

"If  there  is  a trend,  it  goes  toward  the  Nevada  model,"  said  John 
Dossett,  general  counsel  for  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
"Washington  and  Arizona  have  adopted  that  policy." 

But  the  Senecas  are  having  none  of  it. 

The  Senecas'  view 

"It's  a suicide  pact,"  said  Joseph  Crangle,  a Buffalo  attorney  for 
several  Seneca  merchants,  arguing  that  such  an  agreement  would  destroy  the 
cost  advantage  that  makes  Seneca  smoke  shops  so  successful. 

Senecas  also  argue  that  they  are  in  a stronger  bargaining  position  on 
the  tax  issue  than  tribes  nationwide.  Whereas  other  tribes  note  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  states  can  collect  taxes  on  sales  to  non- 
Indians  on  reservations,  the  Senecas  point  to  their  1842  treaty  with  the 
state . 

That  treaty  frees  "lands  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  within  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  may  from  time  to  time  remain  in  their  possession  from  all  taxes, 
and  assessments  for  roads,  highways,  or  any  other  purpose." 

The  Senecas  rely  on  that  language  in  their  current  court  battle  on  the 
issue . 

"No  one  else  has  that  treaty,"  said  Beth  Kelly,  a spokesman  for  Seneca 
President  Rickey  L.  Armstrong  Sr.  "Most  would  give  their  left  arm  for  it." 

Then  again,  tribes  across  the  country  have  maintained  strong  cigarette 
businesses  without  those  treaty  rights  - and  without  the  huge  price 
advantage  the  Senecas  enjoy. 

"We  are  extremely  competitive  in  this  market,"  said  Stephen  Moran,  who 
heads  the  Reno  Sparks  Tribe's  businesses.  "Compared  with  probably 
everybody  else,  we  offer  low  prices." 

Not  always  easy 

Tribal  retailers  can  do  that  because  the  tax  they  charge  is  the  only 
markup  on  top  of  the  wholesale  price;  it  is,  in  effect,  the  profit  that 
the  tribe  makes. 

"My  impression  is  that  it's  worked  out  really  well,"  said  Marty  Loesch, 
an  attorney  for  the  Swinomish  Indian  Tribe  in  Washington,  one  of  eight 
tribes  to  sign  tax  agreements  with  that  state. 

Such  tax  agreements  aren't  always  easy  to  come  by.  The  Puyallup  Tribe, 
located  near  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  23  private  smoke  shops  and  has  fiercely 
resisted  any  taxation  attempts. 

"It's  much  more  difficult  on  those  sorts  of  reservations  to  reach  an 
agreement,"  Dossett  said. 

That  seems  to  be  the  case  in  New  York.  Tom  Bergin,  a spokesman  for  the 
Department  of  Taxation  and  Finance,  said  plans  to  try  to  collect  those 
taxes  are  on  hold. 

"The  state  doesn't  want  confrontation,"  which  is  what  it  got  in  1992  and 
1997  when  Senecas  shut  down  the  Thruway  in  tax  protests,  Bergin  said. 
Copyright  c.  1999  - 2004  The  Buffalo  News. 
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Gila  tribe  may  buy  1,200  acres  in  San  Tan  park 

Adam  Klawonn 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Duly  1,  2004  12:00  AM 

With  casino  wealth  in  hand,  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  is  in  line  to 
buy  1,200  acres  in  San  Tan  Mountain  Regional  Park  - one  of  three  publicly 
owned  sites  near  or  within  tribal  borders  that  members  intend  to  acquire. 

The  tribe  won  early  approval  for  the  $8  million  purchase  this  week  from 
the  Maricopa  County  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission.  There  could  be  a 
public  hearing  as  early  as  mid-August. 

The  idea  of  buying  a piece  of  the  10,200-acre  park's  southern  end  is  to 
avoid  more  Ahwatukee-type  developments  on  tribal  borders,  said  Gary  Bohnee, 
tribal  spokesman. 

"It  has  always  been  a goal  of  the  community  to  acquire  lands  that  would 
essentially  be  a buffer,"  he  said. 

But  it  was  only  in  the  past  three  years  that  members  could  afford  it, 
thanks  to  revenues  from  the  community's  Wild  Horse  Pass  resort  and  casino. 

The  tribe  also  hopes  to  buy  a 600-acre  parcel  on  the  community's 
southwestern  side  and  another  east  of  Sacaton,  Bohnee  said. 

The  rub,  however,  is  that  everyone  has  a different  idea  on  regional  park 
development . 

Open  space,  say  preservationists  like  Mike  Evans. 

He  says  the  tribe  will  honor  the  deal,  keeping  the  land  as  a 
"conservation  easement,"  which  would  abut  a preserve  area  for  wild  ponies. 

"But  that's  not  the  point,"  he  said.  "We  shouldn't  be  selling  it.  We 
should  be  keeping  it  for  the  citizens  of  Maricopa  County  and  Pinal  County 
to  enjoy." 

Residents  who  don't  live  on  the  reservation  would  lose  access.  But  a 
previous  site  proposal  for  a competitive  bike  track  would,  too  - a major 
complaint  of  citizens  nearby,  said  the  county's  park  supervisor.  Bob 
Ingram. 

It's  a win-win,  he  said.  The  Indian  community  and  park  purists  get  open 
space  while  the  county  could  gain  revenue  to  fund  previously  unfunded  park 
amenities . 

"If  I were  going  to  get  rid  of  park  land  - which  I don't  like  to  do  - 
then  this  is  a good  compromise,"  Ingram  said.  "At  least  the  land  stays 
open . " 
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Hospital  sweat  lodge  built  to  heal  body,  spirit 

Oregon  State  Hospital's  newest  structure  adopts  Native  American  customs 
ALAN  GUSTAFSON 
Statesman  Dournal 
Duly  3,  2004 

Psychiatric  medications  and  group  counseling  sessions  are  staples  of 


therapy  at  the  Oregon  State  Hospital. 

Patients  now  can  partake  in  a different  kind  of  medicine,  steeped  in 
ancient  Native  American  traditions. 

During  a Friday  ceremony  that  featured  Native  American  drumming,  singing 
and  dress,  hospital  patients  and  staff  celebrated  construction  of  a sweat 
lodge  on  the  grounds  of  the  state-run  psychiatric  facility. 

In  keeping  with  age-old  tribal  customs,  the  lodge  was  built  from  16 
willows  bent  over  into  a half  circle  to  represent  the  16  ribs  in  a 
woman's  body. 

Patients  and  staff  can  use  the  sweat  lodge,  officials  said.  It  is 
designed  to  work  this  way: 

Fire-heated  rocks  are  taken  into  the  blanket-covered  domed  lodge,  where 
water  is  poured  on  them  to  generate  steam.  As  the  heat  rises,  people  pray, 
sing  and  meditate.  Participants  say  body  sweat  and  mystical  forces  combine 
to  generate  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  renewal. 

"The  sweat  lodge  ceremony  is  basically  a purification  ritual  - a time  of 
prayer  and  reflection,"  said  Gail  Mason,  an  Ojibway  Indian  and 
psychologist  resident  at  the  hospital. 

"It's  medicine  that's  both  spiritual  and  physical  in  nature.  When  we 
enter  the  lodge,  we  pull  negativity  from  our  body.  We  let  go  of  our  grief 
and  anger  and  heal  from  the  tragedies  and  trauma  that  hold  us  back  from 
being  whole . " 

Mason  led  an  eight-monthlong  planning  effort  that  culminated  in  Friday's 
construction  of  the  first  sweat  lodge  at  the  Salem  hospital  since  1983. 

The  lodge  is  within  a fenced  compound,  tucked  behind  a sprawling 
hospital  building  on  Center  Street  NE. 

Hospital  Superintendent  Marvin  Fickle  expressed  his  support  for  the 
sweat  lodge. 

"This  is  really  good  for  everyone  here,"  he  said.  "It's  helping  people 
to  reconnect  with  their  cultural  roots,  to  practice  their  own  personal 
spirituality  and  to  connect  with  others  within  their  own  community." 

Fickle  anticipated  that  patients  would  use  the  sweat  lodge  every  two 
weeks.  Participation  will  be  limited  to  those  with  sincere  beliefs,  he 
said . 

"We  want  to  make  sure  this  is  not  just  a cultural  passing  fad,  but  that 
it's  used  in  the  way  it's  intended,"  Fickle  said. 

More  than  15  hospital  patients  took  part  in  Friday's  construction  party. 
They  drummed,  dug  a fire  pit  and  helped  erect  the  structure. 

Patient  Steve  Gonzales,  who  shoveled  soil,  said  he  looked  forward  to  the 
transforming  experience  of  the  sweat  lodge. 

"It  means  a lot  to  me,"  he  said.  "It's  good  therapy  to  have  a sweat  and 
get  in  touch  with  the  great  spirit." 

Patient  Todd  Van  Dorn,  who  grew  up  on  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation 
near  Pendleton,  said  working  on  the  sweat  lodge  provided  a welcome  respite 
from  hospital  routines. 

"It's  great  to  be  out  of  the  warehouse,"  he  said.  "It's  great  to  be 
thinking  about  something  outside  the  hospital." 

Van  Dorn  praised  Mason  as  the  driving  force  behind  the  project. 

"I  think  Dr.  Mason  brought  out  the  Indian  in  everybody,"  he  said. 

Conforming  with  Indian  tradition,  people  entering  the  sweat  lodge  area 
were  "smudged,"  or  enveloped,  with  wisps  of  smoke  from  burning  sage.  That 
practice  was  aimed  at  warding  off  any  bad  spirits. 

Mason,  who  donned  ceremonial  Indian  garb  during  Friday's  celebration, 
said  the  sweat  lodge  is  not  just  for  Native  Americans. 

"It's  all-inclusive  and  for  the  use  of  all  patients  and  staff,  which 
will  help  bridge  the  many  cultures  at  OSH,"  she  said. 

Clearly,  sweat  lodge  traditions  are  deeply  rooted  in  Native  American 
spirituality. 

"It's  a ceremony  that's  designed  to  bring  us  intimately  in  balance  with 
life  - so  we're  in  harmony  with  nature,"  Mason  said.  "The  creator  will 
bless  the  sweat,  and  it  will  come  back  as  blessings  in  the  form  of  clean 
air,  clean  water,  plants  and  animals  - all  life  that  sustains  us. 

"Native  Americans  with  mental  illness  believe  they  have  one  foot  in  the 
spirit  world.  But  we  have  to  remember  - they  have  a right  to  heal.  They 
have  a right  to  enter  the  lodge  and  keep  themselves  grounded." 


agustafs@Statesman3ournal.com  or  (503)  399-6709 
Copyright  c.  2004  Statesman  Dournal,  Salem,  Oregon. 
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A Fresh  Perspective  of  Indian  Culture 
By  Domay  Steen,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
Dune  30,  2004 

Sculptor's  award  bringing  new  attention  to  Lakota  art 

On  his  father's  ranch  near  Scenic  on  the  northern  border  of  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation,  Kevin  Pourier  creates  a vision. 

From  a box  of  buffalo  horns,  he  selects  horn  for  carving,  a feat  that 
has  earned  Pourier  a prestigious  2004  Southwest  Association  for  Indian 
Arts  Fellowship  and  Lifetime  Achievement  Award. 

The  award  has  positioned  Pourier  among  the  finest  Northern  Plains 
artists  in  the  Southwest  region. 

The  South  Dakota  man  belongs  to  an  elite  group  of  10  artists  honored 
from  the  1,200  American  Indian  artists  who  attend  the  Santa  Fe  Indian 
Market  and  the  hundreds  who  applied  for  the  fellowship. 

"We're  really  excited  about  this  award,"  Pourier  said. 

Fie  and  his  wife,  Val,  returned  home  one  evening  last  month  to  a cryptic 
phone  message  on  their  answering  machine  from  the  Southwest  Association. 

"I  didn't  sleep  all  that  night,"  he  said. 

It  was  good  news.  He  had  won. 

Pourier,  45,  had  brought  to  the  forefront  the  Lakota  artistry  of  which 
many  people  are  unaware  when  considering  Indian  art. 

The  basic  design  he  carves  goes  back  to  the  days  of  his  ancestors,  the 
Pte  Oyate  kin  - the  Buffalo  People.  Yet  this  ladle  will  hold  much  more 
than  broth  or  soup. 

"Contemporary  Indian  art  is  so  rare,"  Pourier  said.  "The  market  demands 
that  we  do  those  same  old  things." 

But  with  research,  participation  in  ceremonies  and  stories,  Pourier 
retraces  the  cultural  steps  of  evolving  into  the  best  of  humanity,  himself 
and  his  artistry. 

"I'm  just  bringing  these  age-old  designs  back.  I guess  through  these 
awards,  there  will  be  education  of  the  beauty  of  our  culture,"  he  said. 

In  Pourier's  collection,  a spoon  takes  on  an  elegance  of  its  own. 

On  one  spoon,  Pourier  has  carved  the  bright  orange  wings  of  Monarch 
butterflies  upon  its  sturdy  bowl  and  delicate  handle.  They  look  as  if  they 
have  been  caught  resting  while  on  a migratory  flight. 

Like  sculptors  before  him,  Pourier  has  brought  out  the  delicate  wings  of 
a dragonfly,  the  scintillating  beauty  of  the  stars  and  the  remarkable 
strength  of  horses  from  within  the  tough  ebony  surface  of  a horn. 

On  Aug.  19,  the  Lakota  sculptor  will  return  to  New  Mexico  for  a weekend 
of  ceremonies,  a reception  at  Gov.  Bill  Richardson's  mansion  and  the 
center  booth  at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Market. 

"It  will  be  the  hottest  ticket  in  Santa  Fe  that  weekend,"  Pourier  said. 

His  buffalo  horn  art  also  will  grace  the  pages  of  the  Museum  of  Art  & 
Design  gallery  catalogue  and  will  be  a part  of  the  New  York  City  exhibit 
of  "Changing  Hands  Part  II:  Art  of  the  Plains  & Plateau"  for  2005. 

He  plans  to  make  pieces  for  both  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Market  and  the 
museum  exhibit,  which  will  take  weeks  of  work. 

Museum  of  Art  & Design  curators  have  been  attending  the  shows  for  two 
years.  "They  loved  what  they  saw  and  wanted  me  to  create  something  for 
them,"  Pourier  said. 

Fresh  from  interviews  with  "Cowboys  & Indians  Magazine"  and  "Native 


Peoples  Art  & Lifeways  Magazine/'  both  Southwest  regional  publications, 
Pourier  and  his  buffalo  horn  artistry  may  be  the  best  kept  secret  in  South 
Dakota . 

"Everyone  knows  me  there,  but  here  it's  a different  story,"  Pourier  said. 

A recent  list  of  Lakota  artists  exhibiting  their  work  at  the  new  Oglala 
Lakota  College's  Historical  Center  caught  Pourier's  eye. 

With  his  studio  20  miles  from  the  college's  Kyle  campus,  he  hadn't  been 
invited  to  be  a part  of  its  inaugural  season  of  exhibiters. 

"I  wasn't  even  called,"  he  said.  "It's  hurtful  not  to  be  included  in 
things  like  that." 

OLC  development  director  Marilyn  Pourier,  who  is  not  related  to  Kevin 
Pourier,  said  she  was  aware  of  his  art.  With  only  12  slots  open,  she  had 
depended  upon  word  of  mouth  to  get  artists  to  agree  to  show  their  art  and 
organize  the  schedule. 

Asked  if  Pourier's  work  was  being  ignored,  she  denied  that  there  was  any 
conscious  effort  to  keep  him  out  of  the  summer  exhibit. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  said.  "This  is  our  first  year  of  doing  this." 

In  the  coming  years,  more  artists  would  be  invited,  Kevin  Pourier  among 
them,  she  said. 

Pourier's  art  isn't  the  usual  depictions  of  hunters  chasing  buffalo.  As 
a Lakota  artist,  he  wants  his  art  to  reflect  the  era  and  the  life  that  he 
lives . 

"We  have  things  to  say  today,"  he  said.  "When  (loseph)  Stalin  came  into 
power,  he  killed  the  politicians,  academics  and  the  artists.  I sometimes 
think  about  that  and  wonder  if  he  would  see  what  I made  and  say  'Get 
him . ' " 

He  hopes  his  audience  finds  his  work  truthful.  He  wants  his  art  to  be 
more  than  accents  for  interior  design  that  heightens  the  color  of 
someone's  couch  or  wallpaper. 

"I  don't  want  to  do  warm  and  fuzzy.  I'll  let  the  other  artists  do  that," 
Pourier  said. 

Pourier  and  his  wife  worked  collaboratively  to  create  a line  of  buffalo 
horn  jewelry.  Carved,  shaped  and  inlayed  with  semi-precious  stones,  the 
necklaces,  earrings,  bracelets,  pins  and  conch  belts  feature  wildlife 
motifs  and  Native  designs. 

In  the  afternoons,  Pourier  returns  to  his  studio,  a converted  storage 
shed  near  the  home  of  his  father,  Gerald  Pourier.  With  Otis,  his  dog,  and 
D.C.,  his  cat,  to  keep  him  company,  the  self-taught  artist  begins  creating 
a new  spoon. 

Using  a band  saw,  he  cuts  the  horn  into  its  ladle  shape.  Then  he  takes 
the  spoon  outdoors  to  the  stone  grinder,  the  same  one  used  to  sharpen  the 
sickle  bar  of  his  father's  mowing  machine. 

The  rough  grinding  will  take  out  the  outer  layer  of  the  horn.  He  returns 
to  his  shop  and  a finer  grit-sander,  preparing  the  horn's  surface  for 
finer  and  finer  sanding. 

Using  an  ordinary  pencil,  he  draws  a scene  on  the  ladle's  surface. 

"Then  I start  carving,"  Pourier  said. 

Using  diamond-coated  burs  on  an  electric  rasp,  he  delicately  applies  its 
edge  to  the  horn,  carefully  creating  the  lines  and  gouges  that  will  lift 
the  scene  to  the  horn's  surface. 

The  spoons  bring  as  much  as  $4,500  at  a show,  and  his  concho  belts,  with 
large  flat  horn  pieces  displacing  the  familiar  silver  conchos,  bring  in 
$12,000  from  collectors. 

Born  and  raised  in  Rapid  City,  Pourier  moved  with  his  family  in  1972  to 
the  reservation.  A graduate  of  Wall  High  School,  he  turned  to  riding 
motorcycles  and  partying  after  receiving  his  diploma. 

"I  rebelled  after  high  school.  I became  a biker  on  a Harley,"  he  said. 

For  a more  than  a decade,  he  took  a serious  fall  into  drugs,  alcohol  and 
bad  relationships.  But  he  grew  tired  of  that  and  changed. 

"I  turned  30  and  I just  had  enough,"  he  said.  "I've  been  clean  and  sober 
ever  since." 

He  has  created  relationships  with  the  people  who  buy  his  pieces,  not 
because  it  fuels  his  living  but  because  they  recognize  the  warmth  and 
spirit  he  tries  to  convey. 

"People  who  buy  or  collect  it  have  both  feet  on  the  ground,"  he  said. 


"We've  made  a lot  of  relationships  with  people  all  over  the  world." 

Connected  to  the  buffalo  in  indescribable  ways,  Pourier  said  he  cannot 
bear  to  throw  away  the  scraps  left  over  from  his  artwork.  In  a small 
plastic  tub  are  the  remnants  of  all  of  his  carvings,  a concrete  timeline 
of  the  past  10  years  spent  carving  out  his  life  as  a serious  artist. 

"I've  always  saved  them,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  why." 

Contact  Domay  Steen  at  394-8418 
or  jomay . steen@rapidcityjournal . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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VIEWPOINT:  New  gaming  culture  rises  in  Indian  country 
By  Tim  Giago 
Duly  1,  2004 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - If  an  election  were  held  today  on  Indian  reservations 
such  as  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  to  rescind  or  retain 
casino-style  gaming,  what  would  be  the  outcome? 

The  scent  of  greenbacks  has  had  an  intoxicating  effect  upon  the  leaders 
of  the  many  Indian  nations  of  this  country.  But  some  of  the  traditional 
leaders  are  looking  at  the  impact  of  gaming  from  the  pinnacle  of  16  years 
and  are  beginning  to  analyze  its  impact  upon  their  people. 

The  euphoria  of  Indian  casinos  has  begun  to  diminish  after  nearly  17 
years.  The  problems  encountered  were  not  those  projected  by  the  naysayers. 
Organized  crime  did  not  gain  a foothold  in  Indian  country  as  was  predicted 
by  state  governments,  nor  did  overall  criminal  acts  jump  in  huge  numbers. 

What  has  happened  is  that  there  is  a new  culture  arising  in  Indian 
country.  It  is  a culture  that  has  existed  in  Las  Vegas  and  in  New  Dersey 
since  gaming  became  a legalized  business.  And  now,  it  is  spreading  across 
America . 

When  I worked  in  Flarrah's  Club  in  Reno,  Nev.,  many  years  ago,  I was  a 
part  of  that  culture.  It  is  one  that  views  customers  as  "them"  and  the 
casino  workers  as  "us."  We  (the  casino  workers)  learned  to  strongly 
distrust  "them." 

It  is  a culture  that,  after  many  years,  loses  the  respect  for  the 
almighty  dollar  and  looks  upon  it  as  just  so  much  paper.  When  I worked  in 
the  pit  as  a croupier,  oftentimes  our  table  divided  tips  that  gave  each  of 
us  more  than  $1,000  for  a single  night's  work.  Most  of  the  time,  I took 
the  tip  next  door  to  Flarold's  Club  and  lost  it  forthright.  To  me,  and  I am 
afraid,  to  my  fellow  casino  workers,  it  was  just  so  much  play  money. 

Strangely  enough,  after  I stopped  working  at  the  casino,  I never  have 
had  the  urge  to  gamble  again.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Indian  country.  Many 
tribes  now  are  fighting  to  overcome  the  gambling  addiction  of  their  tribal 
members  and  especially  the  addiction  of  those  who  work  in  the  casinos. 

This  is  a portion  of  the  Indian  gaming  legend  that  is  kept  behind  closed 
doors . 

After  many  classroom  lessons  while  working  in  Flarrah's  on  how  to  spot 
cheaters,  everyone  becomes  suspect.  Night  after  night,  we  would  watch  for 
those  cheating  at  the  21  tables  or  at  the  slot  machines,  or  even  on  the 
dice  tables  where  I toiled.  The  methods  employed  often  were  ingenious. 
Where  there  is  an  abundance  of  money,  there  are  those  who  will  try  to  find 
a way  to  pull  it  into  their  own  pockets. 

One  cannot  help  but  develop  a feeling  of  paranoia  about  the  customers 
frequenting  the  casinos.  And  this  can  overflow  into  one's  personal  life. 

As  casino  workers,  we  formed  a clique  that  further  separated  us  from  the 
general  public.  The  odd  rotating  hours  of  day,  swing  and  night  shifts 


served  to  further  separate  us  from  the  norm. 

Many  of  us  also  found  it  hard  to  understand  why  we  were  paid  bare 
minimum  wages  when  we  saw  thousands  of  dollars  passing  through  the  hands 
of  the  casino  operators  on  a daily  basis.  There  was  no  union  to  speak  for 
us  in  those  days. 

The  question  I hear  more  often  than  not  these  days  by  the  casino  workers 
themselves  is,  "Why  would  I want  to  make  a career  out  of  working  in  a 
casino?"  Many  are  looking  for  something  better  and  simply  are  using  the 
job  at  the  casino  as  a holding  pattern  until  something  better  comes  along. 
It  is  hard  to  build  a solid  foundation  on  shifting  sands. 

In  the  casinos,  the  wages  often  are  low,  the  stress  high  and  the 
opportunities  for  advancement  limited.  In  Reno,  Las  Vegas,  Atlantic  City 
and  Lake  Tahoe,  the  Meccas  of  the  non-Indian  casinos,  the  influx  of 
college  students  to  fill  the  employee  ranks  is  very  high  in  the  summer 
months . 

For  the  college  students,  it  is  all  fun  and  games  for  three  months  and 
then  back  to  college.  For  those  locked  into  making  the  casino  jobs  career 
positions,  the  luster  soon  wears  thin. 

Where  all  of  this  is  going  and  how  it  will  end  up  still  is  on  the 
drawing  boards.  The  question  of  whether  this  new  culture  will  supplant  the 
old,  traditional  culture  also  is  open  for  debate. 

While  new  groups  are  fighting  to  get  federal  recognition  so  that  they 
may  join  the  casino  craze,  some  of  the  older  tribes  are  taking  a second 
look  at  Indian  gaming.  I see  powerful  conflicts  on  the  horizon. 

Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Lakota  and  Pueblo  Dournals. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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Indigenous  Resistance  to  Globalization 
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"Negotiating  a free-trade  agreement  with  the  U.S.  is  not  something  one 
has  a right  to  - it's  a privilege."  1 This  quote  from  US  Trade 
Representative  Robert  Zoellick  came  to  mind  when  the  BBC  reported  former 
head  of  Abu  Ghraib  prison  in  Iraq,  US  army  General  Karpinski  on  policy  at 
the  US  concentration  camp  in  Guantanamo.  Karpinski  quoted  former 
Guantanamo  commander  Major  General  Miller  saying  , "At  Guantanamo  Bay  we 
learned  that  the  prisoners  have  to  earn  every  single  thing  that  they  have. 
She  went  on,  "He  said  they  are  like  dogs  and  if  you  allow  them  to  believe 
at  any  point  that  they  are  more  than  a dog  then  you've  lost  control  of 
them."  2 

Lessons  from  that  kind  of  psychological  and  physical  torture  are  very 
evident  in  US  government  efforts  to  force  through  coercive  "free  trade" 
deals  on  weaker  trading  partners  in  Latin  America.  Disorientating  high- 
pressure  timetables,  meagre  incentives  and  seriously  damaging  penalities 
underlie  the  superficial,  businesslike  bonhomie.  Over  these  trade-in-your- 
sovereignty  negotiations  hangs  constantly  the  perennial  imperial  Damocles' 
sword  - "comply....  or  else".  In  the  background,  national  and 
international  media  sound  the  endless  confidence-eroding  drip,  drip. 


"there's  no  alternative. .. .what  choice  do  you  have?.... no  alternative..." 
The  idea  that  the  poor  majority  in  Latin  America  are  unaware  of  the 
crude  aggression  and  blunt  contempt  for  their  needs  and  interests  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  or  complacent  at  their  own  governments'  canine 
roll-over  responses  is  false.  Resistance  is  widespread  to  US  government 
attempts  to  extend  and  consolidate  imperial  control  of  Latin  America's 
resources  on  behalf  of  giant  multinational  corporations . One  would  never 
know  that  from  the  corporate-owned  mainstream  media. 

If  it's  bad  news  for  US  allies,  it's  a non-event  - Colombia 

Only  the  most  inescapable  signs  of  that  resistance  in  Latin  America  make 
the  corporate  media.  The  list  of  important  events  barely  covered  outside 
the  countries  where  they  happened  reveals  how  popular  protest  is  neglected 
For  example,  the  successful  37  day  strike  by  national  oil  company  workers 
in  Colombia  this  year  received  virtually  no  coverage  at  all. 

Organized  to  resist  continuing  attempts  to  privatize  the  State  oil 
company  to  favor  multinational  giants  like  BP-Amoco  and  Occidental 
Petroleum,  initially  the  strike  was  declared  illegal.  Over  200  workers 
were  fired.  Seventeen  strike  leaders  were  arrested.  The  government 
militarised  petroleum  installations  throughout  the  country.  3 

Similarly,  on  May  18th  around  half  a million  public  workers  held  a 
national  strike.  A massive  protest  in  Cartagena  was  brutally  repressed  by 
the  army.  None  of  this  received  coverage  in  the  North  American  or  European 
media  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  coverage  given  to  the  2002  Venezuelan 
opposition  lock-out.  Army  and  paramilitary  massacres  in  Colombia,  such  as 
those  this  May  in  Guajira  and  in  Arauca,  that  would  be  headline 
international  news  if  they  happened  in  Venezuela,  are  simply  not  reported. 

Mexico 

Likewise,  serious  human  rights  abuses  in  Vicente  Fox's  Mexico  also  go 
mostly  unreported.  An  overwhelmingly  peaceful  recent  demonstration  in 
Guadalajara  outside  the  meeting  between  European  and  Latin  American 
leaders  was  violently  dispersed  after  provocations  by  a small  number  of 
aggressive  protestors  well  infiltrated  by  government  provocateurs. 

Hundreds  of  bystanders  and  peaceful  demonstrators  were  rounded  up, 
severely  beaten  and  in  many  cases  tortured  during  their  subsequent 
detention.  4 

In  Chiapas,  indigenous  leaders  continue  to  be  assassinated  and 
indigenous  communities  displaced  and  attacked.  On  Dune  7th  indigenous 
leader  Vazquez  Alvaro  was  murdered  by  gunmen  believed  to  be  in  the  pay  of 
local  landowners. 

While  Mexico  has  denounced  Cuba  for  its  human  rights  abuses.  Amnesty 
International  had  this  to  report  about  Mexico  "In  May  the  UN  Committee 
against  Torture  published  its  report  on  a five-year  investigation  into 
torture  in  Mexico.  The  report  stated  that  incidents  of  torture  "are  not 
exceptional  situations  or  occasional  violations  committed  by  a few  police 
officers  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  police  commonly  use  torture  and 
resort  to  it  systematically  as  another  method  of  criminal  investigation". 

AI  also  notes  that  a UN  Special  Rapporteur  for  the  area  expressed 
concern  that  Plan  Puebla  Panama  threatens  basic  rights  of  indigenous 
communities  in  southern  Mexico.  The  report  observes  "In  Dune  local  human 
rights  organizations  opposed  the  threatened  eviction  of  up  to  42 
indigenous  settlements  in  the  Montes  Azules  Biodiversity  Reserve  in 
Chiapas,  on  the  grounds  that  communities  had  not  been  adequately  consulted 
and  the  measures  were  intended  to  encourage  private  investment,  not 
protect  the  environment." 

Ecuador 

All  these  abuses  in  Mexico  tend  to  be  played  down  in  the  international 
media.  Similarly,  in  Ecuador,  widespread  popular  protest  against  President 
Lucio  Gutierrez  precarious  government  is  also  under-reported.  Protestors 
organized  large  demonstrations  in  Quito  to  mark  the  34th  general  assembly 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  in  early  Dune.  Around  the  same  time 
the  major  indigenous  organizations  declared  they  would  no  longer  recognize 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Gutierrez  government.  6 

In  the  north  of  the  country  highways  continue  to  be  cut  by  demonstrators 


protesting  Ecuador's  growing  involvement  in  the  war  in  Colombia  and 
against  the  upcoming  "free  trade"  talks  with  US  trade  negotiators. 
Gutierrez  is  reported  to  have  closed  down  press  and  radio  media  critical 
of  his  government.  But  the  formula  for  the  international  media  seems  to  be 
"Cuban  censorship,  bad:  Ecuadoran  censorship,  so  what?...."  7 So  you  only 
discover  these  reports  on  the  web. 

The  Bolivian  referendum 

Dust  as  all  these  events  have  failed  to  attract  the  same  level  of 
attention  in  the  international  media  as  similar  events  in  Venezuela, 
coverage  is  largely  absent  of  the  referendum  scheduled  for  Duly  18th  which 
will  decide  the  future  of  Bolivia's  huge  gas  fields.  Will  they  be 
ransacked  by  the  Pacific  LNG  consortium  of  BP-  Amoco,  British  Gas  and  the 
Spanish  giant  Repsol  for  sale  in  Mexico  and  the  US?  Or  will  they  be 
exploited  so  as  to  benefit  Bolivia's  impoverished  majority?  The  contrast 
between  the  virtually  non-existent  coverage  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
this  referendum  and  that  given  to  Venezuela's  referendum  is  sharp. 

Bolivia  is  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  Latin  America,  with  a 
population  of  just  9 million.  It's  mineral  wealth  has  been  looted  for 
centuries  by  Europe  and  North  America.  It  also  has  some  of  the  largest 
natural  gas  reserves  in  the  world,  52  trillion  cubic  feet  (TCF)  of  proven 
or  probable  reserves  and  another  25  TCF  of  possible  reserves.  The 
importance  of  the  Bolivian  government's  energy  strategy  for  the  country's 
future  can  hardly  be  overstated.  In  terms  of  Bolivia's  future  geo- 
political options  and  economic  development  its  reserves  of  natural  gas  are 
fundamental . 

The  discredited  government  of  Sanchez  de  Lozada  facilitated  78  natural 
gas  concessions  for  foreign  companies  before  popular  outrage  at  the  waste 
of  national  resources  forced  Sanchez  de  Lozada  out  of  office  and  out  of 
the  country  in  October  last  year.  The  replacement  President  Carlos  Mesa  is 
desperately  trying  to  defend  his  predecessor's  largesse  to  the 
multinational  oil  companies  against  growing  popular  rejection.  As  part  of 
the  strategy  to  respond  to  demands  from  the  popular  majority  his 
government  has  called  a referendum  on  the  sale  of  Bolivia's  gas.  President 
Mesa's  government  hopes  the  measure  may  provide  some  legitimacy  to  the 
knock-down  disposal  of  the  country's  resources  to  foreign  multinationals. 

Some  history 

Rights  to  the  country's  fabulous  gas  reserves  began  to  be  privatized 
under  the  government  of  Daime  Paz  from  1989  to  1993.  From  1993  to  1997 
Sanchez  de  Lozada 's  government  deepened  the  privatization  process,  forcing 
State  enterprises  like  the  State  energy  company  YPFB  into  public-private 
partnerships  with  foreign  multinationals.  Successive  laws  and 
administrative  regulations  throught  the  1990s  ate  away  at  Bolivia's 
sovereignty  over  its  natural  resources. 

Much  of  this  resulted  from  pressure  to  comply  with  creditors'  demands 
permitting  Bolivia  to  enter  the  first  round  of  the  Highly  Indebted  Poor 
Countries  (HIPC)  initiative.  Even  after  that  "concession"  Bolivia's  debt 
in  1999  still  stood  at  over  US$6bn  - nearly  three  times  its  Gross  National 
Product.  In  addition,  the  Sanchez  de  Lozada  government  of  that  period 
signed  agreements  with  World  Bank  and  US  government  bodies  guaranteeing 
giveaway  investment  terms  in  favor  of  foreign  companies. 

Bolivia's  low  production  costs  - as  low  as  a quarter  of  those  in 
Venezuela  or  Mexico  - are  a powerful  magnet  for  predatory  multinational 
looters.  They  make  exploitation  of  the  gas  fields  viable  in  a pan-american 
market  where  huge  US  reserves  tend  to  keep  prices  low.  Apart  from  the 
Pacific  LNG  consortium,  other  companies  anxious  for  a cut  of  Bolivia's  gas 
wealth  include  France's  Total  and  Brazil's  Petrobras  as  well  as  Bechtel 
and  BHP  of  Australia  who  want  to  use  the  gas  to  generate  electricity  for 
copper  operations  in  Chile  - Bolivia's  traditional  enemy. 

Geopolitics  - a route  to  the  sea  after  125  years 

The  geopolitical  angle  for  many  people  in  Bolivia  is  that  Chile's  need 
for  cheap  gas  might  be  land-locked  Bolivia's  opportunity  for  a route  to 
the  sea.  (Chile  cut  off  Bolivia's  access  to  the  sea  after  war  between  the 


two  countries  in  1879.)  The  Chilean  army,  the  US  government  and  the 
multinational  energy  giants  have  other  ideas.  Reports  of  large  troop 
deployments  along  the  border  - reports  vary  from  22,000  to  over  50,000  - 
and  information  suggesting  potential  coup  attempts  all  raise  the  pressure 
on  the  Bolivian  government  to  play  along  with  the  status  quo  as  much  as 
possible.  8 

The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  decision  by  Argentina's  President 
Kirchner  to  restrict  sales  of  gas  from  Argentina  to  Chile  as  a result  of 
the  energy  crisis  confronting  his  government.  That  energy  crisis  itself  is 
viewed  by  many  as  bogus,  resulting  more  from  attempts  by  the  energy 
multinationals  to  fix  prices  than  from  genuine  shortages.  A powerful 
statement  of  that  view  is  given  by  the  Bolivian  Coordinating  Group  for 
Defence  of  Gas  and  Life  in  an  open  letter  to  the  people  of  Argentina, 
"There's  much  talk  these  days  of  an  Energy  Integration  Plan  for  the 
Southern  Cone.  We  are  ready  to  contribute  to  it  but  to  an  integration 
between  peoples  in  accord  with  the  need  of  the  peoples  not  with  the 
businesses  of  amoral  multinationals."  9 

The  questions  10 

The  Bolivian  Duly  18th  referendum  asks  voters  if  they  are  in  agreement 
with  five  apparently  non-controversial  measures.  These  are: 

- the  revocation  of  the  current  Hydrocarbons  Law 

- the  recovery  of  all  well-head  property  rights  over  hydrocarbons  by  the 
Bolivian  State 

- the  re-establishment  of  YPFB  as  a State  entity  controlling  the 
production  of  hydrocarbons 

- the  use  of  Bolivia's  gas  to  recover  "useful  and  sovereign"  access  to 
the  Pacific 

- the  domestic  industrialization  of  Bolivia's  gas  for  internal 
development  with  up  to  50%  charges  to  private  companies  for  rights  to 
exploit  the  gas 

The  Central  Obrero  de  Bolivia  (COB)  the  country's  main  workers  union  has 
rejected  the  questions  arguing  that  they  represent  an  attempt  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  a new  Hydrocarbons  Law  to  replace  the 
discredited  law  of  1989.  Opponents  argue  that  whatever  the  result  in  the 
first  two  questions,  the  multinationals  will  still  retain  the  rights 
granted  by  Sanchez  de  Lozada  for  78  concessions  lasting  up  to  36  years 
representing  the  country's  most  important  gas  reserves.  The  referendum 
touches  nothing  retrospectively,  only  new  concessions  will  be  covered  by 
any  change  in  the  law. 

On  question  three  even  a "yes"  would  only  permit  the  Bolivian  government 
more  say  in  the  three  privatized  entities  that  resulted  from  the 
privatization  of  the  State  petroleum  company  YPFB.  Final  decisions  would 
still  rest  with  the  majority  shareholders  - the  multinationals.  Question 
four  is  so  vaguely  worded  that  the  government  could  use  a "yes"  vote  to 
accept  merely  a commitment  to  negotiate  on  the  part  of  the  Chilean 
government  while  Bolivia's  gas  was  still  sold  cheap  for  shipment  to  Mexico 
and  the  US. 

Question  five  conceals  the  fact  that  without  full  control  of  the  gas 
reserves  and  a State  company  capable  of  exploiting  those  reserves  it  makes 
no  sense  to  talk  about  industrialization  of  the  gas  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Bolivia.  The  question  that  is  missing  is:  "Should  Bolivia's  gas 
reserves  be  nationalized  under  a State  energy  company?"  That  position  is 
supported  by  around  80%  of  Bolivia's  population  according  to  various 
groups  opposing  the  government.  11 

Bolivian  resistance  - a civics  lesson  for  Roger  Noriega 

On  Dune  21st  the  COB  launched  a campaign  to  collect  a million  signatures 
calling  for  nationalization  of  the  country's  gas  reserves.  The  US 
government  should  send  its  representative  on  a basic  civics  class  in 
Bolivia.  Apparently  after  having  been  asleep  during  recent  events  in 
Bolivia,  Roger  "narcolept"  Noriega  woke  up  on  March  2nd  this  year  to  tell 
the  US  Senate,  "A  principal  objective  of  our  democracy  program  in  Bolivia 
is  to  draw  the  long-marginalized  indigenous  population  into  political 


life."  12 

Arguably  as  crucial  for  the  future  of  Latin  America  as  the  presidential 
referendum  in  Venezuela,  very  little  of  the  national  debate  in  Bolivia 
reaches  the  international  media.  The  imperial  "free  trade"  consensus  has 
never  had  much  time  for  genuine  debate  based  on  accurate  and  timely 
information.  But  the  referendums  in  Bolivia  and  Venezuela  are  likely  to 
deliver  unmistakeable  signals  that  the  empire's  subject  peoples  have  had 
enough  - whether  the  corporate  media  report  it  fairly  or  not. 

toni  solo  is  an  activist  in  Central  America  - 
contact  : tonisolo01@yahoo.com 
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AFN  battle  over  voting  continues  at  confederacy 

Paul  Barnsley,  Birchbark  Writer,  Ottawa 
Duly  2004 

A Chiefs  of  Ontario  letter  shows  that  the  fight  over  who  votes  and  who 
doesn't  at  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations'  twice-annual  confederacy 
meetings  will  resume  at  the  next  chiefs'  meeting  in  May. 

National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  sent  a letter  to  all  First  Nation  chiefs 
and  councils  on  March  18,  announcing  that  "the  next  Confederacy  of  Nations 
to  be  held  at  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan  on  May  18,  19,  20,  2004  will  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  Article  11  of  the  AFN  Charter." 

Article  11  states  the  "the  Confederacy  of  Nations  shall  be  composed  of 
First  Nations  representatives  of  each  region  on  the  basis  of  one 
representative  for  each  region  plus  one  representative  for  each  10,000 
First  Nations'  citizens  of  that  region." 


A two-page  letter  written  in  response  on  March  19  by  acting  Ontario 
Regional  Chief  Earl  Commanda  (who  was  filling  in  for  Vice-chief  Charles 
Fox  while  Fox  was  on  leave  seeking,  unsuccessfully,  the  federal  Liberal 
Party's  nomination  in  Kenora-Rainy  River)  urged  all  Ontario  chiefs  to 
attend  the  meeting  in  Saskatoon.  Since  there  are  134  chiefs  in  Ontario  and 
the  province  has  been  allotted  just  18  votes  under  the  charter,  that's  a 
call  to  arms. 

"The  Political  Confederacy  of  Ontario  met  March  15  and  agreed  that 
Ontario's  position  would  remain  that  all  chiefs  and  proxies  in  attendance 
would  retain  the  right  to  vote  at  this  AFN  confederacy,"  Commanda  wrote. 
"The  rationale  for  applying  the  AFN  charter  and  breaking  with  convention 
and  tradition  that  chiefs  in  assembly  have  come  to  expect  is  unclear." 

British  Columbia  and  Ontario  chiefs  waged  the  same  battle  during  the 
December  confederacy  meeting  in  Ottawa.  The  chiefs  of  British  Columbia 
wanted  the  assembly  to  operate  according  to  the  charter  with  a set  number 
of  voting  delegates  for  each  region.  Ontario  led  a group  of  chiefs  that 
wanted  things  to  continue  as  they  have  for  the  last  dozen  or  more  years 
with  every  chief  in  attendance  entitled  to  vote.  Since  many  chiefs  had 
travelled  to  Ottawa  intending  to  participate  as  voting  delegates  and  had 
not  been  given  notice  they  would  not  be  able  to  vote,  B.C.  backed  off 
after  a heated  three-hour  debate. 

The  issue  exposed  a number  of  the  organizational  problems  the  AFN  faces. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  organization  has  openly  failed  to  follow  its 
own  written  rules,  the  problem  of  who  is  in  charge  of  the  chiefs' 
organization  was  also  highlighted.  Although  a national  chief  is  elected, 
he  is  expected  to  be  only  a spokesman  for  the  600-plus  other  chiefs  and  to 
take  direction  from  them.  Last  year,  Fontaine  sought  to  take  the  lead  on 
an  issue  and  publicly  endorsed  the  federal  government's  proposed  First 
Nations  financial  institutions  legislation.  He  was  brought  into  line  when 
chiefs  opposed  to  the  legislation  reminded  him  he  must  do  what  the  chiefs 
in  assembly  tell  him  to  do.  This  edict  from  the  national  chief's  office 
about  reverting  to  the  charter  is  being  seen  as  another  attempt  to  assert 
authority  over  the  chiefs  in  assembly  by  Fontaine  and  will  be  contested, 
Ontario  sources  say. 

The  confusion  over  voting  started  when  AFN  rules  for  annual  general 
meetings  (held  every  Duly)  were  applied  to  confederacy  meetings  (held 
every  spring  and  in  December) . At  the  AGM,  the  charter  calls  for  all 
chiefs  to  have  a vote.  Chiefs  who  attended  the  confederacies  also  wanted 
to  vote  and  the  rules  were  ignored  but  never  formally  changed. 

For  an  organization  to  follow  its  own  charter  rules  would  seem  to  make 
sense  but  the  AFN  has  not  done  so  in  recent  memory,  so  it  has  become 
accepted  practice  for  all  chiefs  who  attend  confederacy  meetings  to  vote. 
This  practice  has  become  a key  part  of  the  political  strategy  employed  by 
competing  factions  when  debating  contentious  issues:  if  you  want  to  ensure 
a favorable  outcome  on  a vote,  bring  as  many  delegates  as  you  can  find  and 
outnumber  the  opposition.  Sources  in  B.C. say  that  since  most  meetings  are 
held  in  Ottawa,  Ontario  chiefs  have  an  unfair  advantage  because  it's  far 
less  expensive  for  them  to  get  to  the  meetings.  AFN  executive  sources  have 
said  that  tactic  frustrates  the  will  of  the  majority  of  chiefs  and  allows 
a small  group  to  dictate  the  national  agenda. 

The  AFN  is  currently  involved  in  a renewal  process  led  by  Wendy  Grant - 
lohn  and  Doe  Miskokomon.  That  process  is  far  from  complete.  Commanda  asked 
why  the  national  chief  and  executive  have  decided  to  make  a major  change 
to  the  way  the  organization  does  business  before  the  renewal  commission 
makes  its  recommendations. 

That  question  will  be  asked  again  on  the  floor  in  Saskatoon. 

Fontaine's  letter  stated  that  "representative  status  accords  members  the 
right  to  vote,  move  or  second  resolutions  and  speak."  The  national  chiefs' 
letter  does  not  explicitly  say  that  other  chiefs  who  attend  who  are  not 
recognized  as  delegates  - or  other  observers  - will  not  be  allowed  to 
speak. 

Based  on  the  most  recent  statistics  and  the  application  of  the  rules  in 
the  charter,  the  total  eligible  for  voting  purposes  is  88,  Fontaine's 
letter  said.  The  allocation  of  representatives  by  region  is:  Nova 
Scotia/Newfoundland , two;  New  Brunswick/PEI,  two;  Quebec/Labrador,  seven; 


Ontario,  17;  Manitoba,  12;  Saskatchewan,  12;  Alberta,  10;  British  Columbia, 
12;  Yukon,  one;  N.W.T.,  two  and  the  national  executive,  11. 

"The  process  and  task  of  determining  who  the  official  representatives 
are  for  confederacy  meeting  purposes  is  a regional  matter.  The  AFN 
secretariat  will  rely  on  the  regional  chiefs  to  address  this  issue  in 
their  own  respective  regions,"  Fontaine  also  wrote. 
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First  Nation  wants  to  partner  on  Dawson  Bridge 
Duly  2,  2004 

WHITEFIORSE  - The  Tr'ondek  Hwech'in  First  Nation  says  it  wants  to  know 
what's  happening  with  the  Yukon  government's  P3  policy. 

The  policy  would  give  private  businesses  a chance  to  help  finance 
government  projects.  The  First  Nation  says  it's  interested  in  financing 
the  Dawson  City  bridge  this  way. 

About  a week  ago  the  Yukon's  minister  of  highways  and  public  works, 

Glenn  Hart,  confirmed  the  government's  P3  plans  on  the  $30-million  bridge. 

Hart  isn't  saying  which  businesses  might  cough  up  the  money  needed.  But 
Darren  Taylor,  the  chief  of  the  Tr'ondek  Hwech'in,  says  his  band  could 
pitch  in. 

"We  would  generate  funds  through  our  partners,"  Taylor  says.  "I'm  sure 
we  could  raise  enough  money  to  accomplish  that  task." 

About  two  weeks  ago  the  government  started  working  on  its  P3  policy. 

Since  then  an  internal  report  questioning  the  economic  viability  of  a P3 
for  the  Dawson  City  bridge  has  surfaced. 

This  worries  Taylor.  "We've  always  approached  looking  at  the  bridge  in 
relation  to  a P3  process,  probably  up  until  the  recent  news  articles,"  he 
says.  "So  I don't  know  what  the  next  game  plan  is.  Again,  we're  going  to 
have  sit  down  with  the  government  and  decide  what  that  is." 

Currently  there  are  no  meetings  scheduled  between  the  First  Nation  and 
the  government. 
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Metis  Hunting  Rights  up  for  Discussion 
Tb  News  Source 
Duly  5,  2004 

The  Metis  Nation  of  Ontario  General  Assembly  may  run  for  five  days... but 
the  focus  is  clearly  on  one  particular  meeting  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Metis  leaders  are  scheduled  to  discuss  the  aftermath  of  a recent  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  decision  on  Metis  hunting  and  fishing  rights. 

The  court  essentially  ruled  current  hunting  and  fishing  regulations 
don't  apply  to  Metis  people. 

The  Ontario  government  and  the  Metis  Nation  of  Ontario  have  been  in 


discussions  even  since,  trying  to  establish  new  regulations  they  can  both 
live  with. 

So  far,  no  deal  has  been  reached. 

But  Metis  Nation  President,  Tony  Belcourt,  says  with  Metis  leaders  set 
to  discuss  the  issue  on  Wednesday,  they  may  opt  to  push  ahead  with  new 
rules  on  their  own. 

He  feels  it  would  be  a bad  idea  to  leave  the  industry  unregulated  for 
very  long,  noting  a 'free-for-all'  may  develop. 
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Let  natives  handle  Luna,  international  groups  say 
Duly  5,  2004 

Vancouver  - Organizations  in  10  countries  are  asking  federal  Fisheries 
Minister  Geoff  Regan  to  abandon  the  plan  to  capture  Luna  the  orca.  Twenty- 
nine  groups  have  signed  a letter  asking  Mr.  Regan  to  let  Vancouver 
Island's  Mowachaht/Muchalaht  First  Nation  lead  the  whale  back  to  his  pod 
by  cedar  canoe. 

Among  the  signatories  are  conservation  groups  from  Australia, 

Switzerland,  Japan,  Mexico,  England,  Argentina  and  France.  They  object  to 
natives  being  excluded  from  the  process  of  reuniting  Luna  with  his  pod, 
and  also  to  the  plan  to  bolt  a transmitter  tag  onto  Luna's  dorsal  fin, 
said  Paul  Spong,  director  of  B.C.'s  OrcaLab  research  station.  Fisheries 
officials  say  the  "canoe-led"  plan  is  a safety  risk  for  Luna  and  native 
paddlers.  CP 
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New  PK  Chief  Named 
By:  Greg  Horn 

Volume  13  Number  23  Dune  25,  2004 

Dwayne  Zacharie  is  Kahnawake's  new  number  one  cop.  Zacharie  was  named  the 
Chief  Peacekeeper  earlier  this  week  and  he  will  officially  begin  this  new 
job  on  Tuesday,  Dune  29. 

At  35,  Zacharie  is  one  of  the  youngest  people  named  Chief  Peacekeeper. 
Former  Chief  Peacekeeper  Warren  Lahache  was  34  when  he  was  appointed  to 
that  post. 

Zacharie  climbed  up  the  ladder  quite  quickly  after  entering  the  force  in 
1997.  Now-retired  Chief  Peacekeeper  Dohn  K.  Diabo  named  Zacharie  Assistant 
Chief  last  Duly.  Zacharie  then  took  on  the  role  as  Interim  Chief 
Peacekeeper  on  March  1,  2004  when  Diabo  retired. 

"I'm  pleased,"  Zacharie  said  of  his  new  appointment.  "It's  going  to  be 
busy  and  there's  a lot  of  things  to  do." 

Along  with  his  youth  Zacharie  brings  enthusiasm  with  him  to  the  position 
of  Chief  Peacekeeper.  He  said  that  he  wants  to  see  the  Peacekeepers 
continue  to  grow  with  the  community  and  for  the  community  to  receive  the 


best  possible  policing  available. 

"I  want  the  community  to  continue  to  see  a professional  police  service 
giving  the  best  service  possible/'  Zacharie  said.  "The  community  is 
growing  and  I think  the  force  (Peacekeepers)  needs  to  grow  and  to  change 
with  the  times. 

"I  want  people  to  look  at  the  force  positively  as  well  as  it  being 
responsible  and  accountable/'  Zacharie  continued. 

Policing  in  Kahnawake  is  very  different  from  policing  in  other 
communities.  In  Kahnawake  people  know  who  the  Peacekeepers  are,  both  on 
and  off  the  job.  In  larger  communities  the  average  citizen  doesn't  know, 
or  care,  who  the  police  are. 

"It's  different  here,"  Zacharie  said,  "People  know  us  (outside  of  work), 
which  is  why  we  have  to  be  accountable." 
easterndoor@axess . com 
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Native  agency  gets  new  powers 

Aboriginal  welfare  service  can  apprehend  kids  if  necessary 
But  cultural  sensitivity  is  crucial,  writes  Maureen  Murray 
MAUREEN  MURRAY 
STAFF  REPORTER 
Duly  5,  2004 

Melanie,  caught  in  an  abusive  relationship,  called  the  children's  aid 
society  begging  for  help. 

The  29-year-old  mother  of  four  young  children,  who  requested  her  real 
name  not  be  used,  was  thankful  for  their  intervention.  The  Cree  woman  was 
even  more  relieved  when  she  was  offered  the  option  of  transferring  her 
file  to  an  aboriginal  front-line  worker.  "I  didn't  know  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  having  a native  worker,"  said  Melanie,  who  said  it  helped  ease 
the  trauma  of  being  involved  in  the  child  welfare  system.  "It's  like  being 
helped  by  family. " 

As  of  today.  Native  Child  and  Family  Services  of  Toronto  is  officially 
designated  as  a child  welfare  agency,  mandated  to  protect  vulnerable 
aboriginal  children  and  serve  their  families.  Although  the  native  agency 
has  been  around  since  the  mid-1980s,  providing  an  array  of  support, 
outreach  and  counselling  services,  it  didn't  have  the  authority  to  act  in 
cases  where  intervention  was  warranted. 

"It  was  very  difficult.  We  did  all  this  work  with  these  families  and 
then  we'd  have  to  call  children's  aid  to  step  in,"  said  Kenn  Richard,  the 
agency's  executive  director  and  the  driving  force  behind  its  designation 
as  a children's  aid  society.  "Some  of  our  clients  felt  betrayed  (when  an 
outside  child  welfare  worker  had  to  be  called  in)." 

It  has  been  a long  and  rocky  road  taking  responsibility  for  the 
protection  of  aboriginal  children,  Richard  said.  Fie  led  the  charge  by  the 
Native  Child  and  Family  Services  to  become  a mandated  agency  but  was 
rebuffed  by  the  Mike  Harris  Conservative  government.  Three  years  ago,  a 
legal  challenge  was  launched  on  behalf  of  three  native  children,  on  the 
grounds  they  had  the  right  to  be  served  by  an  aboriginal  agency.  "We 
didn't  enter  into  this  looking  for  a fight,  we  simply  wanted  to  do  better 
for  our  kids,"  Richard  said. 

The  former  Tory  government  eventually  relented  and  agreed  to  set  the 
wheels  in  motion  to  give  the  native  agency  a child  welfare  mandate.  The 
current  Ontario  government  followed  through  to  make  that  commitment  a 
reality.  "The  (native)  community  in  Toronto  has  reached  a point  where  it 


can  care  professionally  for  its  own  children  and  youth  in  need/'  said 
Andrew  Weir,  spokesperson  for  the  minister  of  children  and  youth  services. 

"The  native  population  is  a unique  one  and,  through  this  mandate,  will 
benefit  from  services  delivered  by  an  agency  sensitive  to  the  structure  of 
aboriginal  families/'  Weir  said. 

In  preparation  for  its  new  responsibility,  front-line  employees  hired  by 
Native  Child  and  Family  Services  went  through  extensive  training  at  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Toronto  and  the  Catholic  Children's  Aid  Society. 
The  workers  were  then  seconded  by  the  two  children's  aid  societies  and 
gradually  began  assuming  many  of  their  cases  involving  native  families. 

This  is  how  Melanie  came  to  be  paired  with  an  aboriginal  caseworker  and 
introduced  to  some  of  the  programs  offered  by  the  native  agency.  She  was 
also  matched  with  a Ninoshe  - aunt  in  Ojibwa  - a native  elder.  "I  get  her 
once  a week  and  she'll  help  look  after  the  kids  or  tell  me  about  things 
going  on  in  the  community,  like  Aboriginal  Day  at  the  zoo  or  a church  in 
the  west  end  giving  away  bags  of  groceries  and  backpacks  with  school 
supplies . " 

Melanie  raved  about  a program  at  the  native  agency  that  helps  women  and 
children  who  have  been  exposed  to  domestic  violence.  "There  were 
aboriginal  elders  there  and  we  sang  songs  and  did  a smudging  ceremony.  I 
found  it  very  supportive,"  she  said.  "It  was  way  more  meaningful  for  me 
than  if  I had  gone  to  a mainstream  group." 

Melanie's  case  is  one  of  about  120  for  which  the  native  agency  is 
responsible  as  of  today.  It  is  expected  to  eventually  handle  upward  of  200 
cases  at  any  one  time.  The  agency  has  about  20  front-line  workers,  but 
will  likely  need  twice  that  many  by  the  fall,  said  Karen  Hill,  its 
director  of  child  welfare.  Although  the  majority  of  the  current 
caseworkers  are  aboriginal.  Hill  said  the  agency  isn't  hiring  natives 
exclusively.  "We're  looking  for  people  with  cultural  literacy  or  who  are 
open  and  willing  to  learn."  It  also  needs  appropriate  foster  homes,  both 
within  and  outside  the  native  community. 

Hill  said  the  agency  could  not  have  reached  the  point  it  has  without 
help  from  many  others,  including  the  two  children's  aid  societies.  "The 
societies  are  both  to  be  commended  for  the  support  they've  given  us.  It's 
taken  a tremendous  commitment  on  their  part." 

Carolyn  Buck,  interim  executive  director  at  Toronto  CAS,  applauded  the 
new  and  expanded  role  of  the  agency.  "We  of  course  support  the  native 
agency  in  servicing  native  families  because  of  the  cultural  issues." 

Hill  hopes  the  native  agency  will  be  able  to  provide  a more  holistic 
approach.  "We  will  be  working  with  prevention  and  support  services  and 
talking  about  when  we  will  intervene,  so  it's  not  as  frightening." 

There  will  be  a transition  period  for  the  community  as  well,  which  must 
adjust  to  the  idea  that  the  agency  will  now  apprehend  children  if 
necessary,  as  well  as  offer  support.  "There  will  be  those  cases  where  (the 
agency's  presence)  will  be  seen  as  very  intrusive,"  Hill  said.  Said 
Richard:  "We  have  to  demonstrate  to  the  community  we  will  act  with  resolve 
when  a child  is  in  jeopardy. 

"Our  challenge  is  to  offer  the  balance  between  that  authority  and 
supporting  the  families  with  cultural  sensitivity." 
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Court  to  Review  American  Indian  Tax  Case 
By  GINA  HOLLAND 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Dune  28,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - The  Supreme  Court  said  Monday  it  would  clarify  when 


governments  can  tax  Indian  property. 

The  tiny  city  of  Sherrill,  N.Y.,  and  the  state  of  New  York  had  asked 
justices  to  review  a lower  court's  decision  barring  the  taxation  of  a 
textile  plant  and  a gas  station-convenience  store  owned  by  the  Oneida 
Indian  Nation. 

The  Bush  administration  urged  the  court  to  stay  out  of  the  extended 
fight  between  the  Oneidas  and  the  government  over  land.  Justices  announced 
that  they  would  hear  arguments  in  the  case,  likely  in  the  fall. 

The  Oneida  Indians  of  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Ontario  have  been  in  a 
long-running  lawsuit  against  New  York  state  for  the  return  of  250,000 
acres  the  state  purchased  from  the  tribes  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

The  Supreme  Court  case  involves  "only  a tiny  fraction"  of  the  disputed 
land.  Solicitor  General  Theodore  Olson  told  justices  in  a filing.  He  said 
the  Oneida  Indians  reacquired  some  properties  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
reservation  that  was  recognized  by  the  U.S.  government  in  a 1794  treaty. 

The  2nd  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  Indian-owned  land 
can  not  be  taxed  by  the  state  or  local  government. 

Ira  Sacks,  the  attorney  for  Sherrill,  told  the  court  that  the  New  York 
Oneidas  ceased  to  exist  as  a tribe  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries  and  lost  the  right  to  have  untaxable  "Indian  country." 

Sacks  said  if  the  appeal  court  decision  stands  "the  tax  base  and 
viability  of  cities  such  as  the  city  of  Sherrill  - across  New  York  and 
elsewhere  - will  be  imperiled."  He  said  Sherrill  is  New  York's  smallest 
city,  covering  one  and  a half  square  miles  with  about  3,000  residents. 

The  case  is  Sherrill  v.  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York,  03-855. 

Also  Monday,  Oklahoma  black  Seminoles  lost  a Supreme  Court  appeal  over 
their  claim  that  they've  been  cheated  out  of  social  service  benefits 
because  of  their  African  ancestry. 

The  court  refused  without  comment  to  consider  reinstating  their  lawsuit 
against  the  federal  government. 

A judge  had  ruled  that  their  lawsuit  could  not  move  ahead  unless  the 
Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma  was  part  of  it.  But  that's  not  possible 
because  the  tribe's  sovereign  status  protects  it  from  federal  lawsuits. 

The  lawyer  for  the  black  Seminoles,  members  of  two  of  14  bands  within 
the  tribe,  said  that  the  lawsuit  was  their  only  option  to  get  a share  of 
benefits  that  are  being  enjoyed  by  other  Seminoles. 

At  issue  is  $56  million  the  tribe  received  from  the  federal  government 
in  1990  as  compensation  for  the  1823  taking  of  Seminole  lands  in  Florida. 

The  money  funds  social  service  programs,  but  those  are  generally 
reserved  for  Seminoles  descended  from  a member  of  the  tribe  as  it  existed 
in  Florida  in  1823. 

Black  Seminoles  were  not  recognized  as  tribal  members  until  a 1866 
treaty.  They  are  descendants  of  escaped  slaves  who  began  living  among  the 
tribe  in  Florida. 

The  Bush  administration  had  urged  the  court  to  reject  the  appeal.  The 
federal  government's  task  is  releasing  money,  not  deciding  who  gets  it, 
government  lawyers  said. 

The  case  is  Davis  v.  United  States  of  America,  03-1313. 
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Investigators  fear  worst  in  review  of  BIA  jail  system 
Friday,  July  2,  2004 

Investigators  at  the  Department  of  Interior  have  discovered  nearly  50 
deaths,  suicides,  attempted  suicides  and  prisoner  escapes  at  a handful  of 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  jails,  the  majority  of  which  were  never  reported 


or  documented. 

Interior's  Office  of  Inspector  General  began  a review  of  BIA  jail 
facilities  last  September.  While  a final  report  is  not  expected  until  the 
end  of  the  summer,  the  office  made  public  an  interim  report  this  week. 

The  interim  report  mirrors  testimony  Inspector  General  Earl  E.  Devaney 
gave  to  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  last  Wednesday.  The 
information  shocked  and  surprised  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
panel.  Sens.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colorado)  and  Daniel  Inouye  (D- 
Hawaii) . 

"This  has  been  the  most  depressing  hearing  I have  ever  participated  in," 
Inouye  said  after  two  hours  of  testimony. 

The  interim  report  was  actually  completed  in  April.  As  of  that  date, 
investigators  had  visited  only  a small  number  of  facilities  in  the  BIA's 
74-jail  system. 

"While  we  have  only  visited  14  facilities,  our  anxiety  is  heightened  by 
what  we  have  found  and  in  anticipation  of  incidents  that  we  have  yet  to 
discover,"  the  report  states. 

In  the  14  facilities  alone,  investigators  found  six  deaths,  four 
suicides  and  two  non-suicides  since  2001.  Of  these  incidents,  only  one  had 
not  been  reported  to  BIA  officials. 

The  recent  death  of  Cindy  Gilbert  Sohappy,  16,  in  a holding  cell  at 
Chemawa  Indian  Boarding  School  in  Oregon  was  classified  as  as  a non- 
-suicide . 

The  interim  report  shows  30  attempted  suicides,  the  majority  of  which 
were  not  reported  or  documented.  Seven  of  the  incidents  occurred  at  a 
facility  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  New  Mexico,  which  has  103  beds  for  a 
100,000-plus  population.  Six  occurred  at  a facility  on  the  Tohono  O'odham 
Reservation  in  Arizona  that  is  regularly  overcrowded. 

The  report  also  shows  12  escapes,  the  majority  of  which  were  not 
reported  or  documented.  Three  occurred  at  a facility  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  in  Montana.  At  the  hearing  last  week,  tribal  leaders  from  the 
state  described  their  jails  as  among  the  worst  in  the  system. 

"For  the  most  part,  the  correctional  officers  at  these  facilities  convey 
stories  of  prisoner  escapes  with  an  air  of  casual  inevitability,"  the 
report  states. 

The  facility  with  the  most  incidents  was  the  Shiprock  Adult  Detention 
Center  in  Shiprock,  New  Mexico.  The  report  notes  one  suicide,  seven 
attempted  suicides  and  two  escapes  --  all  of  which  went  unreported  to  BIA 
superiors . 

"We  are  faced  with  criminals  who  have  total  disregard  for  our  criminal 
justice  system,  because  their  government  cannot  incarcerate  them  without 
putting  them  at  significant  physical  and  health  risk,"  Hope  MacDonald- 
LoneTree,  a Navajo  Nation  council  delegate,  said  at  the  hearing. 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  released 
statistics  showing  that  Indian  Country  jails  are  overcrowded  and 
underfunded.  Most  are  operating  above  capacity  at  a given  date  of  the  year. 

Yet  government  officials  who  testified  at  the  hearing  said  no  new  money 
is  being  allocated  for  repair  and  construction.  Assistant  secretary  Dave 
Anderson  said  he  had  to  scramble  to  put  together  $6.4  million  earlier  this 
year  to  address  immediate  problems. 

The  OIG's  report  is  believed  to  be  the  first  comprehensive  look  at  the 
BIA  jail  system.  But  the  agency's  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Services  has 
known  of  similar  complaints  for  years.  A 2001  OLES  audit  of  the  Omaha 
Tribe  of  Nebraska,  for  example,  revealed  major  non-compliance,  including 
the  failure  to  inspect  jail  facilities,  where  adults  and  juveniles  were 
jailed  together.  Detainees  often  went  unsupervised  and  the  facility  was 
prone  to  escapes,  the  audit  said. 
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I received  the  following  sad  note  in  the  mail  on  Duly  4th. 


From  Dusticenetwork 

Update  on  Dustin  Wing,  Duly  03,  2004 

While  most  of  the  country  is  celebrating  the  4th  of  Duly  with  firecrackers 
parades,  barbecues  and  a myriad  of  other  enjoyable  activities,  we  have 
been  told  that  Dustin  Wing  lies  in  a hospital  room  in  a Montana  hospital 
with  his  liver  shutting  down  its  life  sustaining  functions.  Due  to  pure 
medical  neglect  from  the  prison,  Dustin  Wing's  condition,  as  described  to 
some  by  the  Native  American  Liaison,  Mike  Wetzel,  is  not  good;  he  is  not 
doing  well  at  all.  Dustin's  sentence  for  crime  he  was  convicted  of,  was 
confinement  to  Montana  State  Prison,  not  death.  Yet  it  seems  the  sentence 
of  the  court  and  judge  have  been  ignored  by  the  prison,  and  by  denying  him 
proper  medical  care  for  too  long,  the  prison  decided  on  a death  sentence.. 

Dustin  Wing  has  also  had  to  endure  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  due  to  the 
severity  and  length  of  suffering  and  pain  that  he  has  had  to  endure,  due 
to  the  severe  long-term  medical  neglect.  Implementation  of  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  If  his  medical  condition  had  been  treated  properly  when  the 
hernia  had  first  started  long  ago,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Wing 
would  not  have  been  in  this  life  threatening  situation  now.  Instead,  he 
has  been  denied  the  proper  medical  care  for  approximately  three  very  long 
years.  So,  while  everyone  is  celebrating  the  birth  of  our  country,  and  all 
that  it  is  supposed  to  stand  for,  Dustin  Wing  lies  in  a hospital  bed  as  a 
result  of  his  constitutional  rights,  as  guaranteed  to  all  Americans,  being 
violated . 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Native  American  Liaison  is  stating  that 
Dustin's  life  threatening  situation  is  due  to  the  poor  condition  of  his 
liver  and  that  Dustin  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  he  has  abused  his 
liver.  This  looks  like  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wing's 
infected  hernia  has  not  been  properly  treated,  and  reflect  as 
insignificant  the  fact  that  the  infection  was  allowed  to  continue  for  over 
a month  without  adequate  medication  to  get  the  infection  under  control. 
Yet,  anyone  with  any  degree  of  intelligence  knows  that  an  infection  left 
untreated  affects  the  entire  body.  Mr.  Wing's  other  medical  condition 
with  his  liver  was  of  course  exacerbated  by  the  deliberate  medical 
negligence  of  the  prison.  Since  it  is  widely  accepted  that  an  untreated, 
or  improperly  cared  for  infection  can  have  detrimental  effects  on  anyone, 
with  or  without  other  medical  conditions,  how  can  it  possibly  be  implied 
that  this  negligence  is  not  a factor? 

To  the  awesome  people  who  have  stood  beside  Dustin  for  over  a month 
writing  letters  and  making  phone  calls,  our  appreciation  goes  beyond 
measure.  For  those  who  might  say  "this  does  not  concern  me"  , we  say 
violation  of  the  right  to  adequate  medical  treatment  affects  everyone: 
through  the  spread  of  communicable  disease;  through  the  unforeseeable 
future  when  there  could  be  a time  when  you  or  someone  you  know,  through  a 
fallible  Dustice  & Penal  system,  is  wearing  Mr.  Wing's  shoes;  or  because 
of  the  tragic  reality:  we  have  lost  the  soul  of  our  country  by  not  caring 
about  those  less  fortunate. 

Please  keep  Dustin  Wing  in  your  thoughts  and  prayers. 

Respectfully, 

Dusticenetwork  & Honor  Your  Spirit 
justicenetwork@if ranee . com 


A little  background  here  may  be  in  order.  Toward  the  end  of  May,  I 
dropped  a note  to  Mr.  Mahoney,  an  official  at  the  Montana  State  Prison, 
and  copied  Mr.  Ted  Ward  with  the  Montana  corrections  system,  inquiring 


about  Dustin's  condition  and  apparent  lack  of  treatment. 


The  original  liver  condition  referenced  by  prison  officials  above  is 
hepatitis,  which  can  be  deadly,  but  it  can  also  be  slowed  to  near 
remission  or  aggravated,  depending  on  appropriate  medical  treatment  or 
lack  of  treatment.  The  healthy  liver's  function  is  to  cleanse  toxins  from 
the  blood.  A longstanding,  persistent  infection,  such  as  an  infected 
hernia,  is  a toxin  that  almost  certainly  would  affect  an  already  injured 
liver.  And,  in  a vicious  cycle,  a person  with  a poorly  functioning  liver 
would  be  less  able  to  fight  off  such  an  infection.  This  isn't  medical 
rocket  science--it ' s nursing-student-level  knowledge.  Clearly  Dustin  had 
been  suffering  from  such  an  infection  for  months,  perhaps  longer,  when  I 
wrote.  The  prison  was  well  aware  of  both  the  enlarged  and  infected  hernia 
and  the  hepatitis.  There  was  no  ignorance  on  their  part  to  excuse  lapses 
in  treatment. 

On  the  first  of  Dune,  Mr.  Ward  wrote  to  assure  me  that  Dustin  was 
receiving  appropriate  medical  care  and  was  being  seen  by  medical  staff 
twice  a day.  It  is  now  one  month  later.  It  appears  Dustin  was  only 
admitted  to  the  hospital  within  the  past  few  days,  when  he  went  into  liver 
failure.  While  I will  not  presume  to  second  guess  the  Creator,  this  is  not 
something  most  people  recover  from,  even  with  the  best  of  care.  I may  be 
cynical,  but  it  appears  to  me  the  prison  admitted  him  to  a hospital  only 
after  they  were  as  sure  as  anyone  can  be  of  these  things  that  he  would  die. 

That  way  they  could  claim  they  tried,  but  ...  oh  so  sorry,  the  young  man 
had  just  harmed  himself  too  much  for  them  to  help  him  recover. 

It's  probably  true  that  Dustin  Wing  hasn't  taken  the  best  care  of  himself. 
It's  almost  certainly  true  that  he  exposed  himself  to  hepatitis.  However, 
he  probably  also  was  not  completely  aware  of  the  consequences  of  his 
actions,  and  its  doubtful  he  really  knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself 
medically.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  and  its  corrections  officials  are 
by  law  responsible  for  the  care  of  people  who  are  totally  dependent  on 
them  for  health  care.  There  simply  are  no  other  options  for  inmates.  If 
they  don't  get  care  from  the  prison,  they  absolutely  cannot  get  it. 

How  can  a state,  and  a corrections  institution  within  a state,  expect  any 
respect  at  all  when  it  has  clearly  and  willfully  denied  care  to  a 
dependent  human  being,  who  will  likely  die  from  it,  deliberately  lied 
about  it  to  people  who  inquired,  and  now  have  the  gall  to  try  to  shift 
blame  back  on  the  victim? 

At  the  time,  I cautioned  the  officials  I wrote  to  that  people  were  already 
uneasy  about  the  Montana  Corrections  system's  treatment  of  Native  American 
inmates,  and  that  people  across  the  world  were  aware  of  Dustin  Wing.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  give  out  glib  assurances,  but  time  would  tell  whether 
those  were  true.  Well,  time  has  told. 

I,  too,  would  urge  prayers  for  Dustin  Wing  and  those  who  love  him.  I 
would  also  urge  another  prayer  as  I was  taught  by  my  elders  --  pray  for 
those  officials  in  Montana. 
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It  was  late  and  he  sat  there  with  his  head  buried  in  the  old  leather 
bound  books,  they  were  large  and  heavy,  from  the  old  days  of  the 
reservation,  they  held  the  story  of  the  people  from  the  days  when 
they  opened  up  the  reservation  to  everyone  and  the  names  on  these 
pages  were  all  living  during  that  time  and  saw  how  the  settlers 


moved  onto  what  were  there  lands. 

In  looking  at  the  record  of  family  names  one  stood  out,  in  faint 
pencil  in  fancy  writing  they  used  during  the  old  days  when  all 
records  were  written  in  long  hand  it  said  Sarah  Watermelon  Duice. 

She  was  13  in  1905,  when  they  opened  up  the  Uintah  Valley 
Reservation.  There  is  an  indian  name  written  next  to  it,  but  it 
means  something  like  buffalo  berries.  Maybe  this  is  what  the  writer 
was  trying  to  write,  but  instead  called  her  Watermelon  Duice. 

He  sat  there  and  wrote  out  the  names  of  these  people  from  those  old 
days,  the  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters.  In  one  family  at  the 
base  of  Rock  Creek,  an  old  Indian  stronghold  with  canyon  walls  and 
water  year  round,  they  lived.  They  were  called  Nuche,  the  english 
word  being  Utes,  UIntahs. 

One  woman  was  given  the  name  of  Curtis  Nick,  a boy's  name  she  was  20 
years  old  at  the  time  and  she  had  4 children  it  is  written,  the 
oldest  lived  to  be  4 years  old,  the  other  died  in  infancy,  2 months 
one  said,  1 year  and  2 years,  and  in  childbirth.  Alot  of  the 
children  born  during  that  time  died  young.  He  sat  there  wondering 
how  could  this  woman  could  go  on  when  all  her  children  had  died, 
there  a faint  note  at  the  end,  she  too  had  died  at  27  years  of  age. 

There  is  no  stone  to  mark  where  they  lay,  and  the  children  are  left 
unnamed.  In  all  there  were  many  who  lived  and  died  without  names, 
and  without  a known  location  where  they  could  be  found.  In  all  of 
this  some  did  live  on  and  the  one  thing  that  is  not  the  same  about 
the  land  is  that  those  indian  lands  no  longer  get  the  water.  If  you 
were  to  go  there  today,  you  find  wind  swept  sand  dunes  where  these 
families  lived  and  nothing  more.  The  water  from  the  stream  has  been 
put  into  a pipe  and  goes  to  land  of  the  settlers.  Some  descendants 
remain  and  have  sued  the  BIA  and  United  States  saying  Washington 
failed  to  protect  the  land  and  water.  It  is  in  the  Deseret  News 
newspaper  Dune  3,  2004  I think,  it  is  called  Richard  Mountain  v.Gale 
Norton,  the  hearing  is  in  the  Salt  Lake  Federal  District  Court  in  mid  Duly. 

It  was  said  this  valley  is  yours  from  mountain  top  to  mountain  top, 
and  all  the  waters  in  it.  so  long  as  the  rivers  shall  run.  The  water 
doesn't  run  through  there  anymore.... 

- rustywire 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Duly  5- Duly  11 

Duly 

Hinaia' ele' ele 

5 

The  wonder  of  childhood  is  preserved  within. 

6 

Choose  the  path  taken  by  only  a few,  for  it  leads  to  wisdom. 

7 

Dance  joyously  in  the  memory  of  your  ancestors,  your  kupuna. 

8 

Life  is  all  around  us,  ...  and  within. 

9 

I weave  a lei  of  maile  leaves  to  celebrate  the  new  day! 

10 

My  flute  echoes  the  cry  of  the  wind. 

11 

The  mantis  pauses  for  a moment  in  its  journey  to  bless  those  it 
encounters . 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ’ uhanekeanuenue 


(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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The  Singers  Have  Gone  Away... by  Johnny  Rustywire 

Tell  me  what  happens  to  a drum  once  it  is  old 

the  gourd  rattle  that  is  no  longer  loud 

They  twist 

cracked 

broken 

hanging  in  the  wind 

They  no  longer  make  any  sound 

Once  they  carried  the  beat  of  life 
Voices  carried  in  the  wind 
The  sound  of  red  gourds 
carrying  far 
while  the  people  sang 

Sitting  silent 
hanging  loose 
broken 
cracked 
set  aside 

tied  to  branches  of  a tree 
marking  a passing  of  life 

walking  through  the  forest 
they  were  tied  to  a branch 
on  a tree  above  the  snow 
gnarled  and  twisted  with  age 
painted  colors  fading  in  the  sun 
a prayer  offered 
hidden  from  view 
marking  a sacred  place 
remembering  life 
quiet  offerings  to  the  wind 

watching  the  passing  light 
gentle  hands  formed  the  curves 
songs  and  prayers  rang  out  with  you 
soft  rain,  hard  earth,  early  sunrise 

sings,  and  ceremonies  you  knew 
hanging  in  the  wind 
silent  and  forlorn 
the  soul  of  a people 

silent,  quietly  speaks  to  me 
let  me  sing,  let  me  chant 
take  me  and  use  me  once  more 
long  shadows  of  day 

left  alone  without  a voice 
to  fall  quietly  to  the  ground 
the  singers  have  gone  away 


the  singers  have  gone  away 


Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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LANGUAGE  REVITALIZATION: 

Groups  work  to  save  Minnesota's  first  languages  and  cultures. 

BY  STEVE  KUCHERA 

NEWS  TRIBUNE  STAFF  WRITER 

Dune  29,  2004 

Minnesota's  very  name  comes  from  a Dakota  word  meaning  "sky-tinted 
waters."  Yet  fewer  than  30  fully  fluent  Dakota  speakers  remain  in  the 
state,  according  to  the  Dakota  Ojibwe  Language  Revitalization  Alliance. 

Things  are  little  better  for  speakers  of  the  Ojibwe  language.  A 1995 
survey  of  reservations  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  found  418 
fluent  Ojibwemowin  speakers,  none  younger  than  45.  Most  were  elders. 

Alliance  members  want  the  numbers  of  fluent  Dakota  and  Ojibwemowin 
speakers  to  grow. 

"We  really  need  our  language  and  culture,"  alliance  member  Dennifer 
Bendickson  said.  "If  children  don't  know  their  culture  and  their  language, 
then  they  become  lost  because  they  are  missing  that  part  of  themselves." 

The  Twin  Cities-based  alliance  --  a gathering  of  elders,  fluent  Dakota 
and  Ojibwemowin  speakers,  educators  and  others  from  Minnesota's  tribes  -- 
was  formed  last  Dune  at  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation.  It  met  Friday  with 
language  educators  and  other  interested  people  from  Fond  du  Lac,  Leech 
Lake  and  Grand  Portage. 

"We're  going  to  different  communities  to  find  out  what  is  going  on... 
and  what  we  can  do  to  support  them,"  Bendickson  said.  "Any  effort  that  is 
being  made  to  preserve  language  is  good,  because  we  need  that." 

Linguists  estimate  that  500  years  ago,  American  Indians  in  the 
continental  U.S.  area  spoke  more  than  300  languages.  About  half  survive. 

Some  were  lost  when  tribes  that  spoke  them  were  exterminated.  Others 
faded  as  schools  and  missionaries  worked  to  quash  native  languages  and 
cultures . 

Despite  the  oppression,  there  have  always  been  people  interested  in 
preserving  Indian  languages,  said  Rosemary  Christensen,  a Mole  Lake  Ojibwe 
who  grew  up  on  Bad  River.  She  was  involved  in  the  1995  Ojibwe  language 
survey  and  teaches  American  Indian  studies  at  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Green  Bay. 

Today,  however,  there  is  more  overt  interest  and  action,  she  said. 

"Now  that  the  tribes  have  money,  they  are  putting  their  money  where 
their  mouth  is,"  Christensen  said.  "Right  now  is  the  heyday  of  Indian 
tribes  trying  various  things  to  become  successful  in  how  to  teach  language 
to  fluency. " 

"The  Mille  Lacs  Band,  for  example,  has  spent  an  incredible  amount  on 
language,"  she  said.  "Even  before  they  had  a casino,  they  were  spending 
money  to  preserve  and  strengthen  their  language." 

Many  Mille  Lacs  Band  youth  experience  Ojibwe  traditions  almost  daily.  At 
the  band's  Nay  Ah  Shing  Schools,  courses  in  Ojibwe  language,  history  and 
culture  are  part  of  the  curriculum.  And  in  2000,  the  band  opened  the 
Ojibwe  Language  and  Cultural  Awareness  Grounds  near  Rutledge. 

Program  director  Larry  Smallwood  said  it's  important  to  preserve 
Ojibwemowin  because  the  language  and  Ojibwe  culture  are  interconnected. 

"We  need  to  do  our  ceremonies  in  our  language,  because  that's  the  way  it 
was  given  to  us  by  the  Creator,"  he  said.  "And  we  believe  we  do  not  only 


need  it  in  this  world,  but  also  after  we  leave  here  and  go  to  the  spirit 
world . " 

Smallwood  has  seen  a growing  interest  in  Ojibwe  language  and  culture, 
especially  among  those  in  their  late  teens  and  early  20s. 

"People  are  starting  to  get  back  to  their  own  identity,"  he  said. 
"Something  woke  them  up  and  said  'Hey,  I'm  an  Indian  person,  and  I better 
get  back  to  my  own  identity, ' because  for  a while  they  were  pretty  well 
lost . " 

The  Mille  Lacs  band  is  not  the  only  regional  group  working  to  preserve 
Ojibwemowin.  In  Wisconsin,  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stevens  Point 
Native  American  Center  has  held  a language  immersion  camp  each  of  the  past 
two  summers  at  Red  Cliff,  and  offers  another  this  week.  Lac  Courte 
Oreilles  sponsors  a similar  camp. 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Band  also  is  working  to  expand  its  language  preservation 
efforts.  It  offers  regular  language  instruction  at  centers  in  Cloquet,  Old 
Sawyer  and  Brookston. 

"If  you  put  together  all  those  little  groups  of  people,  then  you  have  a 
really  large  group  of  people  trying  to  revitalize  their  language," 
Bendickson  said.  "That  is  very  encouraging." 


STEVE  KUCHERA  is  an  education  reporter.  He  can  be  reached  weekdays  at 

(218)  279-5503  or  (877)  269-9672, 

or  by  e-mail  at  skuchera@duluthsuperior.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Duluth  News  Tribune. 
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Native  corporation  profitable  again 
The  Associated  Press 
Dune  30,  2004 

ANCHORAGE  (Dune  30,  5:12  pm  ADT)  - Koniag  Inc.,  an  Anchorage-based  Alaska 
Native  corporation,  expects  to  make  a profit  this  year  after  recording  its 
first  loss  in  two  decades. 

The  company's  financial  numbers  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31  are 
still  being  audited,  but  Koniag  likely  will  post  a profit  of  just  over  $2 
million,  said  chief  financial  officer  Will  Anderson. 

Revenue  should  top  $100  million,  a record  for  the  Native  corporation, 
Anderson  said. 

Koniag  is  owned  by  3,300  shareholders  of  Alutiiq  descent,  many  from  the 
Kodiak  region. 

In  2003,  the  corporation  lost  nearly  $2  million  on  revenue  of  close  to 
$70  million,  its  first  loss  in  nearly  20  years. 

That  shortfall  stemmed  partly  from  a stock  market  performance  the 
company's  annual  report  describes  as  "disastrous."  Koniag' s stocks  and 
bonds  lost  $3.4  million  in  2003. 

Koniag  attributes  its  anticipated  turnaround  this  year  to  recoveries  in 
the  stock  market  and  better  performance  among  the  subsidiaries,  Anderson 
said . 

Historically,  the  company's  operations  focused  on  the  timber  industry 
through  Afognak  Doint  Venture,  a consortium  of  Native  corporations  from 
the  Kodiak  region.  Koniag  pulled  out  of  the  joint  venture  in  March, 
according  to  the  annual  report. 

From  1996  to  2001,  Koniag  had  average  profits  of  $10  million  a year, 
much  of  it  from  the  sale  of  land  near  the  Kodiak  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
as  well  as  land  sales  on  Afognak  Island  by  Afognak  Doint  Venture. 
Recognizing  these  profits  would  eventually  dry  up,  the  board  of 


directors  developed  a strategic  plan  that  called  for  diversifying  Koniag 
into  a business  that  invested  in  three  main  sectors:  securities,  real 
estate  and  operating  companies. 

Last  year,  Koniag  invested  the  majority  of  its  capital  - $37  million  - 
in  real  estate,  followed  by  $22.6  million  in  stocks  and  bonds  and  $7.5 
million  in  operating  companies.  The  subsidiaries  focus  on 
telecommunications,  manufacturing,  environmental  services,  consulting  and 
information  technology. 

Koniag  recently  purchased  Professional  Computing  Resources  Inc.,  a 
Michigan-based  company  that  makes  telephone  and  billing  software  for  large 
clients,  Anderson  said. 

The  Native  corporation  also  has  nearly  completed  reorganizing  its 
management  structure,  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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APTN  still  reeling  from  near-death  experience 
Duly,  2004 

Paul  Barnsley,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Banff  Alberta 

The  Aboriginal  Peoples  Television  Network  (APTN)  came  within  10  days  of 
disappearing  from  Canadian  airwaves  forever.  A cash  flow  crunch  put  it 
dangerously  in  arrears  with  the  company  that  transmits  its  signal. 

Dean  LaRose,  the  network's  chief  executive  officer  (CEO),  was  reached  by 
phone  while  attending  the  Banff  Television  Festival  in  the  Alberta 
mountain  resort  town. 

"We  were  within  10  days  of  having  the  plug  pulled.  We  would  have  been 
off  air.  We  had  to  re-finance  to  keep  the  organization  afloat.  If  we 
hadn't  we  would  have  tanked.  I'm  being  brutally  honest  here.  The  network 
was  in  a very,  very  difficult  financial  situation,"  LaRose  said. 

APTN  board  chairperson  Catherine  Martin  confirmed  that  the  network  had 
made  mistakes  during  its  first  four  years  of  life  and  had  committed  to 
programming  that  cost,  on  average,  about  $1  million  per  year  more  than  it 
took  in. 

LaRose,  who  assumed  the  CEO  position  about  18  months  ago,  said  the  board 
and  management  have  had  to  go  through  a very  difficult  reorganization 
process  in  the  past  year. 

He  has  also  had  to  deal  with  a barrage  of  complaints  from  Aboriginal 
producers  who  feel  they're  not  being  given  the  opportunity  to  get  their 
work  on  the  air. 

APTN  sent  out  a letter  to  producers  on  Feb.  25  that  stated  "In  the  first 
five  years  of  its  existence,  APTN  spent  and  committed  to  programming 
projects  that  exceeded  by  over  $5  million  dollars  its  actual  and  projected 
revenues.  APTN  was,  and  still  is,  in  a tight  financial  situation  because 
of  those  commitments  and  expenditures.  Producers  have  had  to  deal  with 
that  reality  because  APTN  has  had  difficulty  in  meeting  the  financial 
obligations  that  had  been  made.  In  the  last  year,  as  you  are  aware,  we 
have  had  to  delay  or  defer  projects  that  would  have  been  very  interesting 
for  the  network  but  that  APTN  cannot  afford.  We  have  addressed  our 
financial  situation  and  have  managed  to  reorganize  our  financial  position 
to  meet  the  challenge.  However,  we  are  still  in  a tight  financial 
situation  and  many  shows  that  are  currently  on  air  will  not  proceed  or  be 
renewed . " 

Martin  weighed  in. 

"It's  fair  to  tell  you  that  we  had  a lot  of  programs  that  needed  to  be 
aired.  We  purchased  programs  and  we  needed  to  air  them.  We  over-spent  on 


our  programming  and  we  needed  to  come  back  and  get  a balance  in  the 
expenditures  and  balance  out  our  assets/'  she  said. 

"From  my  side,  as  the  overall  manager  of  the  organization,  the  chair  is 
quite  correct  in  her  statement/'  agreed  LaRose.  "I  don't  mind  putting  the 
numbers  out  there.  I've  told  it  to  the  producers.  I don't  mind  if  people 
know,"  he  said.  "We  over-spent  by  $5.5  million  in  the  first  four  years  of 
operation.  That  means  that  this  year  was  a very  difficult  year.  We  have 
had  to  deal  with  the  fallout  of  that.  We've  had  to  restructure,  re- 
organize, re-define  a lot  of  our  priorities  to  make  sure  that  we  would  be 
there  for  the  long  run  for  all  the  Aboriginal  peoples  of  Canada  who  are 
counting  on  us  to  ensure  that  the  trust  they've  placed  in  us  with  this 
unique  cultural  institution  is  preserved  for  generations  to  come.  And  that 
has  meant  some  programming  that  we  would  have  liked  to  take  on,  to  license 
could  not  be  licensed.  Because  we  just  didn't  have  the  money." 

Martin  said  the  network  has  corrected  its  course  and  is  now  in  good 
shape  to  go  before  the  Canadian  Radio  and  Telecommunications  Commission 
(CRTC)  to  make  the  case  for  a renewal  of  its  licence.  APTN  is  currently 
drafting  its  renewal  proposal.  The  network  launched  in  September  1999  with 
a seven-year  broadcast  licence.  The  renewal  process  takes  about  two  years 
and  is  expected  to  begin  this  fall. 

"I  believe  that  we're  in  good  shape  in  terms  of  what  CRTC  asked  us  to  do 
So  I'm  confident,"  said  Martin.  "We've  overcome  a lot  of  obstacles  to  meet 
those  requirements  but  I feel  we're  going  to  go  to  the  table  having  met 
our  licence  requirements . Of  course,  the  other  factor  is  the  public 
support,  and  for  every  negative  comment  I get,  I get  10  positive  ones.  I 
expect  criticism.  I want  to  see  it.  That's  how  we  grow.  If  we  don't  hear 
from  the  people,  we're  not  going  to  be  able  to  change  to  make  things 
better. " 

Anger  has  been  growing  in  the  Aboriginal  independent  television 
production  community  for  some  time.  Many  producers  looked  at  the  financial 
statements  APTN  posts  on  its  Web  site  and  wondered  about  the  money  spent 
on  board  meetings  and  travel.  APTN,  a not-for-profit  charitable 
corporation,  where  board  members  are  considered  part  of  the  volunteer 
sector  by  Canada  Custom  and  Revenue  Agency  regulations,  spent  a total  of 
$354,610  on  board  meetings  in  2003.  There  is  also  a line  for  board  travel 
expenses  totalling  $168,470. 

Since  APTN's  average  annual  operating  budget  has  averaged  about  $23 
million  a year  and  since  not-for-profit  charitable  boards  are  not  supposed 
to  be  paid,  many  producers  wondered  why  the  numbers  were  so  high. 

Windspeaker  asked  the  board  chairperson  if  the  board  members  were  being 
paid . 

"No.  The  board  of  directors  are  not  being  paid  to  be  board  members.  They 
get  their  honorariums  and  they're  compensated  for  any  additional 
professional  services  they  provide,"  she  replied,  and  provided  an  example 
of  such  a service. 

"The  executives  and  the  chair  are  charged  with  evaluation  of  the  CEO. 
Above  and  beyond  what  a director  usually  does,  that's  one  of  the 
responsibilities  they're  charged  with  which  requires  at  least  six  to  10 
more  days  of  your  time  to  evaluate,  address  it.  That's  just  one  of  the 
many  other  things  that  boards  do  that  you  can't  do  as  a committee,  you 
can't  do  with  21  members." 

LaRose  declined  to  comment  when  he  was  asked  if  that  answer  didn't  mean 
that  some  board  members  are  being  paid.  He  said  that  was  a matter  for  the 
board  to  deal  with. 

The  CEO  did  say  that  board  members  and  management  at  APTN  have  cut  costs 

"In  the  year-and-a-half  that  I've  been  there,  the  board  has  recognized 
that  the  organization  has  to  live  within  its  means.  The  board  has  been 
doing  that.  When  we  travel,  we're  never  going  to  go  to  five  star  or  four 
star  hotels.  I'm  not  going  to  say  we're  going  to  the  corner  motel,  because 
that  doesn't  suit  us  for  meeting  purposes.  We  stay  in  reasonable 
accommodation.  Nobody  travels  first  class;  nobody  travels  business  class. 
If  you  want  to  make  changes  at  the  last  minute,  it's  at  your  own  expense," 
he  said.  "The  board  works  hard  to  pre-book  their  meetings  a minimum  of  two 
weeks  in  advance  to  get  the  best  fares.  In  that  regard,  the  board  is 
making  very  prudent  and  judicious  use  of  their  travel  money  and  that's  why 


if  you  look  at  the  budget  from  two  yeans  ago  to  last  year,  you'll  see  that 
the  travel  budget  dropped  a lot." 

Martin  defended  the  board  spending,  saying  the  producers  don't  realize 
the  costs  associated  with  the  operation  of  a board  that  has  several 
members  who  live  in  the  far  north. 

"The  board  budget  isn't  just  about  board  members.  It's  about 
professional  fees,  legal  fees.  The  board  of  directors  receive  honoraria 
for  their  meetings  and  they  receive  travel  and  for  their  committee 
teleconferences,  they  receive  honoraria.  So  for  21  directors  times  four 
three-day  meetings  across  the  country,  plus  we  have  four  committees  on  the 
board  that  meet  at  least  once  a quarter,"  said  Catherine  Martin. 

"Look  at  all  the  parts  of  the  country  we  fly  people  out  of.  One  ticket 
for  example  from  a northern  point  is  $2, 000-plus  to  get  them  here,  takes 
two  to  four  days  to  get  them  there  and  back.  Then  they're  at  the  meeting. 
So  some  of  the  directors  have  to  be  gone  for  seven  or  eight  days  from 
their  job  or  their  community.  I don't  think  that  the  honorariums  are  high. 
And  they're  not  in  relation  to  other  organizations  in  the  country, 
especially  Native  organizations." 

lean  LaRose  said  the  darkest  days  for  APTN  are  over,  but  he  is  worried 
about  one  other  threat  to  the  network.  He  notes  that  the  Conservative 
Party  of  Canada  has  pledged  to  scrap  the  CRTC  and  allow  the  broadcast 
industry  to  operate  free  of  regulations.  The  CRTC  has  created  protected 
places  on  the  dial  for  channels  that  serve  minority  or  special  interest 
audiences  and  it  ruled  that  all  cable  companies  must  carry  APTN  and  pay 
the  network  15  cents  per  subscriber.  Each  penny  equals  about  $900,000  for 
APTN  each  year. 

"If  they  dismantle  the  CRTC,  which  has  been  instrumental  in  the  creation 
of  APTN  and  ensuring  it  survives,  if  they  were  to  just  open  it  up,  cancel 
everything  like  mandatory  carriage  and  subscribers'  fees,  etc.,  networks 
like  ours  are  dead,"  LaRose  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  AMMSA,  Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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Alice  Young  DuMarce,  Kon ' 'tah  Gee  Win  (Plums  are  ripe) 

Duly  1,  2004 

Alice  Young  DuMarce,  Kon'  'tah  Gee  Win  (Plums  are  ripe)  75,  of  rural 
Woodlake,  Tokio,  ND,  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Sunday,  Dune  27, 

2004  at  Mercy  Flospital,  Devils  Lake.  God  graced  our  lives  with  the  life  of 
Alice.  She  blessed  all  of  us  who  knew  her  as  a:  Mother,  aunt,  sister, 
grandmother  and  friend. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Dakotah  Oyate 
Lutheran  Church,  rural  Tokio.  Fr.  Charles  Leute,  O.P.,  Fr.  Doachim  Mudd 
and  Deacon  Tony  McDonald  will  officiate  and  burial  will  be  in  the  Dakotah 
Oyate  Lutheran  Cemetery.  Music  will  be  provided  by  Tony  and  Vina  McDonald 
and  Ardell  (Clayton)  Blueshield. 

A Wake  will  be  held  at  the  Dakotah  Oyate  Lutheran  Church  on  Friday, 
beginning  at  5 p.m.  with  a Prayer  Service  at  8 p.m.  and  a Native  American 
Service  to  follow.  The  procession  for  the  Dakotah  Oyate  Lutheran  Church 
will  leave  on  Friday  at  4 p.m.  from  the  Lake  Country  Auto  parking  lot. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Calvin  Smith,  Faron  Blueshield,  Harlan  Blueshield, 
Bennett  Black,  Robert  Herman  and  Ronald  Greywater. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  the  Spirit  Lake  Elders,  Florence  OneBear, 

Dr.  Corbett,  Dr.  Downs,  Mercy  Hospital  Staff,  Spirit  Lake  Public  Health 
Nurses,  Spirit  Lake  Health  Center,  Dakota  Heartland  Care  Center,  Sacred 
Circle  Prayer  Group,  Tony  and  Vina  McDonald,  Whalen  and  Renita  Shaw,  Bill 
and  Charlotte  Monette,  Catherine  and  Arthur  Thompson,  Irene  Littlewind,  Fr. 
Schue,  Howard  Smith  and  family,  Dack  and  Fran  Warner,  Carol  Lysne  and 
Rosalee  Bear. 

Alice  Young  was  born  Feb.  2,  1929  at  rural  Woodlake,  ND  the  daughter  of 
Peter  and  Anna  (Yuhaha)  Young.  She  lived  most  of  her  life  in  rural 
WoodLake.  She  attended  St.  Michael's  Mission  School.  She  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Solomon  DuMarce  on  Dan.  19,  1953  at  Minnewaukan,  ND.  They 
established  their  home  in  the  WoodLake  area  where  they  lived  and  worked 
through  the  years.  Solomon  died  on  Dune  14,  1982. 

Alice  remained  very  active  in  many  programs  on  the  Spirit  Lake  Tribal 
Reservation  such  as:  Otonka  Club,  Green  Thumb  Program,  Spirit  Lake  Elder 
Program  which  lead  her  to  travel  to  many  other  states.  In  her  younger 
years,  Alice  loved  to  travel  and  traveled  the  country  to  assist  the  tribe. 
Alice  had  a wonderful  sense  of  humor  and  would  often  tell  stories  of  the 
past  and  present.  She  would  never  turn  anyone  away  who  needed  a place  to 
stay,  there  was  always  room  for  one  more. 

We  will  miss  you  Alice  and  we  bid  you  a pleasant  journey  to  be  with  the 


Lord . 

Alice  is  survived  by  her  grandsons,  Kenneth  DuMarce,  Delbert  DuMarce; 
nine  great-grandchildren;  one  great-great  grandchild;  brothers,  Martin 
Blueshield,  Lincoln  Blueshield,  Herbert  Blueshield  and  Archie  Redfox,  Dr.; 
sister,  Mary  Hall;  adopted  sister,  Fran  Warner;  and  many  nieces  and 
nephews . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  husband,  Solomon;  son,  Herbert 
Sitting  Crow;  brother,  Gabriel  Young  and  several  brothers  and  sisters  in 
their  youth. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Devils  Lake  Dournal. 
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Mary  H.  Longie  Greene  Quigley 
Duly  1,  2004 

Mary  H.  Longie  Greene  Quigley,  74,  of  Fargo,  ND  formerly  of  Tokio,ND 
passed  on  to  the  Spirit  World,  Sunday  evening.  Dune  27,  2004  at  her  home 
in  Fargo  surrounded  by  family  and  friends. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  Friday  at  10  a.m.  at  St.  Michael's 
Catholic  Church,  St.  Michael,  ND.  Fr.  Doachim  Mudd  will  celebrate  the  Mass 
and  burial  will  be  in  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  today  in  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church, 
beginning  at  5 p.m.  with  a Rosary  and  Prayer  Service  at  8 p.m.  The 
procession  for  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church  will  leave  today  at  4:30  p.m. 
from  the  Lake  Country  Auto  parking  lot. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Mary's  sons,  Bruce  Dohnson,  Daniel  Greene,  Charles 
Greene,  Mark  Greene,  Sheldon  Greene  and  Shawn  Greene. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  all  of  Mary's  grandsons. 

Mary  Helen  Longie  was  born  to  Arthur  Moses  and  Margaurette  Bernadette 
(Beaudry)  Longie  on  March  25,  1930  at  Fort  Totten,  ND.  She  was  educated  at 
Little  Flower  Academy  in  St.  Michael  and  at  Marty,  South  Dakota.  She 
married  Edward  Dohnson  and  they  established  their  home  in  Tokio,  ND.  Mr. 
Dohnson  died  in  1956.  Mary  was  then  united  in  marriage  to  Daniel  Greene, 
Sr.  He  died  in  1989.  Mary  was  also  at  one  time  married  to  Charles  Quigley. 

Mary  served  her  community  in  many  ways  including  being  a member  of  the 
Spirit  Lake  Tribal  Health  Board  and  also  the  Agassiz  Health  Board.  She 
worked  hard  and  cared  for  many  people.  She  always  had  lots  of  love  to 
share  with  many  children  besides  her  own. 

Mary  is  survived  by  her  children,  Loretta  Fredrickson,  Fargo,  ND, 
Dulienne  (Gary)  Comer,  St.  Michael,  ND,  Bruce  Dohnson,  also  of  St.  Michael 
Vicki  (Keith)  Hoggarth,  Omaha,  NE,  Daniel  (Karen)  Greene,  Charles  (Norma) 
Greene,  both  of  St.  Michael,  Danita  (Hank)  Greene,  Waubay,  SD,  Mark  Greene 
Fargo,  Laurie  (Ollie)  Oduyale,  Vancouver,  WA,  Sheldon  Greene,  Devils  Lake, 
Shawn  Greene,  San  Diego,  CA,  Shannon  (David)  Lore,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
step-children,  Maryann  (Herman)  Cavanaugh,  St.  Michael  , Daniel  (Delores) 
Greene,  also  St.  Michael,  Roger  (Shirley)  Greene,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
Edward  (Rhonda)  Greene,  St.  Michael,  Clarence  (Pam)  Greene,  Devils  Lake, 
Robert  Greene,  Modesto,  California;  48  grandchildren,  72  great- 
grandchildren; brothers,  Raymond  (Dorothy)  Longie,  Fargo,  Fabian  (Patty) 
Longie,  Seattle,  WA,  Arthur  (Ida  Mae)  Longie,  Seattle,  Donald  Longie, 
Fargo,  Harriet  Dick,  Fargo;  sister-in-law,  Isabelle  Rusten;  several  nieces 
and  nephews;  special  friends,  Ernestine  Herman,  Wayne  Allar  d,  Ambrose 
Littleghost  , Dr.  Sepe,  Wesley  Brown  and  Art  and  Katherine  Thompson. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  husbands,  Edward  Dohnson  and 
Daniel  Greene;  children,  Leanna  Wolf  and  David  Greene;  stepchild,  Elwood 
Greene;  sister,  Marjorie  Abrahamson;  and  brother,  Ernest  Deegan. 


Gilbertson  Funeral  Home  in  Devils  Lake  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2004  Devils  Lake  Dournal. 
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Duly  1,  2004 
Carlee  Oxendine 

ROWLAND  - Carlee  Oxendine,  62,  of  2951  Butler  Road,  died  Wednesday,  Dune 
30,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  4 p.m.  Friday  in  Boles  Funeral  Home 
chapel  in  Rowland.  Burial  will  be  in  Ashpole  United  Methodist  Church 
cemetery. 

Mr.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Timothy  Oxendine  and  Carlee 

Oxendine,  both  of  Rowland;  two  daughters,  Carla  Oxendine  and  Pamela 

Oxendine,  both  of  Rowland;  his  mother,  Nellie  D.  Oxendine  of  Lumberton; 

four  sisters,  Dane  Huggins  and  Brenda  Powell,  both  of  Rowland,  Delois  Lout 

of  Shelbyville,  Texas,  and  Fannie  Oxendine  of  Lumberton;  four 
grandchildren;  and  a great-grandchild . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  funeral  home. 

Duly  2,  2004 
Gordon  R.  Locklear 

SHANNON  - Gordon  Ray  Locklear,  41,  of  1388  McQueen  Road,  died  Wednesday, 
Dune  30,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  1 p.m.  Saturday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home 
chapel  in  Lumberton  by  the  Revs.  Anthony  Oxendine  and  Davey  Locklear. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Locklear-Maynor  family  cemetery. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Tommie  D.  Locklear  of  Shannon; 
his  biological  mother,  Goldie  L.  Chavis;  two  sisters,  Catherine  Maynor  of 
Shannon  and  Michelle  C.  Hamonds  of  Parkton;  three  brothers,  Bennie 
Locklear  Dr.  and  Robert  W.  Chavis,  both  of  Shannon,  and  Benson  L.  Chavis 
of  Spring  Lake;  and  his  maternal  grandfather,  Quessie  Locklear. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  funeral  home. 

Duly  3,  2004 
Thesia  L.  Lowery 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Thesia  L.  Lowery,  89,  of  614  Gene  Road,  died  Thursday, 
Duly  1,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  4 p.m.  Sunday  in  Mount  Airy  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Michael  Cummings  and  Steve  Strickland.  Burial  will  be 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Lowery  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Narva  L.  Maynor,  Danice  L. 
Bryant  and  Sylvia  L.  Deese,  all  of  Pembroke;  a son,  Benford  Lowery  Dr.  of 
Pembroke;  nine  grandchildren;  and  11  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

A viewing  will  be  held  Sunday  from  3 to  4 p.m.  at  the  church. 

Duly  5,  2004 
Eveline  Brayboy 

MAXTON  - Mrs.  Eveline  Brayboy,  55,  of  2536  Cabinet  Shop  Road,  died 
Friday,  Duly  2,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Antioch  Missionary 
Baptist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Danny  Brooks,  Dimmy  Strickland  and  Roger 


Adkins.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery.  Arrangements  are  being 
handled  by  Revels  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 

Mrs.  Brayboy  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Orland  Brayboy  of  the  home;  a 
son,  John  D.  Brayboy  II  of  the  home;  two  daughters,  Nikea  Brooks  of 
Pembroke  and  Jennifer  Williamson  of  Maxton;  three  sisters,  Shirley 
Locklear  of  Rowland,  Melissa  Oxendine  of  Lumberton  and  Dolly  Barton  of 
Pembroke;  and  six  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  today  from  5 to  7 p.m.  at  the  church. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

Dune  30,  2004 
Minnie  Queen  Smith 

Cherokee  - Minnie  Queen  Smith,  78,  of  Cherokee,  passed  away  Tuesday, 

Dune  29,  2004,  in  a Swain  County  Care  Center. 

Moody  Funeral  Home  in  Sylva  will  announce  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

Duly  3,  2004 

Charles  Smith  Sr. 

Charles  Joseph  Smith  Sr.,  whose  Ojibwe  name  is  "Ogima  Ah-nee-quad"  which 
means  "Chief  Thundercloud",  56,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Friday,  Duly  2,  2004, 
at  the  MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  at  the  St.  Mary's 
Mission  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Sullivan 
officiating.  A wake  will  begin  at  noon  on  Sunday  at  the  Red  Lake  Center 
will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Tuesday.  Burial  will  be  in  St. 
Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake  under  the  direction  of  the 
Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

Duly  1,  2004 

Garcia  White  Bear 

MANDAREE  - Garcia  White  Bear,  64,  Mandaree,  died  Dune  29,  2004,  in  a 
Bismarck  hospital. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  2,  at  the  Mandaree  High 
School  Gymnasium. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Fulkerson  Funeral  Home,  Watford 
City. 

Duly  3,  2004 
Odette  SwiftHorse 

SOLEN  - Odette  Marie  SwiftHorse,  42,  Solen,  died  Dune  30,  2004,  at  her 
home.  A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  6,  at  St. 
Gabriel's  Episcopal  Church,  Solen,  with  the  Rev.  John  Floberg  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  in  St.  Gabriel's  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery,  Solen. 

Odette  was  born  Sept.  24,  1961,  at  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  to  Keith  and  Laura 
(Garcia)  Fox.  She  was  raised  and  educated  in  Fort  Yates  and  Denver  and 
graduated  from  Fort  Yates  High  School  in  1979. 

Odette  served  as  the  administrative  secretary  for  the  Tribal  Chairman  of 
the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  and  she  was  a Solen  community  coordinator 
for  youth  activities  for  many  years.  She  was  the  home  school  coordinator 
for  the  Cannon  Ball  and  Fort  Yates  Public  School  and  the  girls  basketball 
team  and  cheerleader  advisor.  Odette  was  very  active  in  youth  activities 
for  many  years. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Ed,  Solen;  four  daughters,  Rabiatu 
Alowonle,  Rao  Alowonle,  SummerBreeze  SwiftHorse  and  Doe-Nessa  SwiftHorse, 
all  of  Minneapolis;  five  sons,  Matthew  "Wolf  Spirit"  Fox,  Massachusetts, 
Ash  Alowonle  and  Kabiru  Alowonle,  both  of  Minneapolis,  and  Dominic 


SwiftHonse  and  Cortez  SwiftHorse,  both  of  Solen;  her  grandchildren,  Dustin 
Lamont  Buckingham  II  and  Cass' zonae  Hazley;  her  father,  Keith  Fox,  White 
Shield;  five  sisters,  Tana  Dixon,  Parshall,  Uli  Schock,  Bismarck,  Edith 
Fox,  Nebraska,  and  Belma  Hill  and  Arlene  Fox,  both  of  Fredrick,  Md.;  four 
brothers,  Brandon  Bennett,  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  Arlon  Fox,  Killdeer,  Keith 
Fox  Dr.,  Parshall,  and  Clair  Fox,  White  Shield;  adopted  sisters,  Pattie 
Gayton,  Fort  Yates,  Carol  White  Eagle,  Cannon  Ball,  and  Marcy  Kopp,  Cheryl 
Hettich  and  Kaye  Gayton,  all  of  Solen;  her  uncles,  Ben  (Darlene)  Flalfe  and 
Robert  (Diane)  Gates,  all  of  Fort  Yates;  an  aunt  and  uncle,  Phyllis  and 
Pepper  Young,  Fort  Yates;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Odette  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Laura  Fox;  a son,  Tubate;  a 
brother,  Dulian  Fox;  grandmother,  Dosephine  Pretends  Eagle;  and 
grandfathers.  Dames  Longie  and  Guadalupe  Garcia. 

Perry  Funeral  Flome,  Mandan. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Aaron  Dohnson,  Dr.  passes  away  in  New  Mexico 

Aaron  Alan  Dohnson,  Dr.,  "Tun  Ka  Wicasa,"  a member  of  the  Sisseton- 
Wahpeton  Oyate  Tribe,  was  born  May  14,  1962,  in  Wagner,  South  Dakota  to 
Aaron  and  Darlene  (Stone  Arrow)  Dohnson  and  he  died  Dune  14,  2004,  near 
Espanola,  New  Mexico,  from  injuries  sustained  in  a car  accident. 

Aaron  attended  Lincoln  School  and  Sacred  Heart  later  receiving  his  GED. 

He  worked  for  Steiner's  Locker  and  Cimpl's  in  Yankton.  He  also  worked  for 
Dohn  Morrell's  Company  in  Sioux  Falls  and  later  in  Sioux  City.  He  was  also 
employed  by  IBP  while  in  Sioux  City. 

Aaron  returned  to  the  traditional  Dakota  ways  in  August  of  1988.  He  then 
counseled  troubled  youth  at  the  Crittenden  Center  in  Sioux  City. 

He  married  his  wife,  Dan,  on  Duly  5,  1996,  in  Old  Agency  Village,  South 
Dakota.  The  couple  first  met  one  another  at  the  annual  Fourth  of  Duly  Pow 
Wow  in  1995  and  were  wed  one  year  later  at  St.  Mary's  church,  located  next 
to  the  pow  wow  grounds. 

The  couple  moved  to  Sacramento,  California,  in  1997  and  settled  in  Santa 
Clara,  New  Mexico  in  1998.  From  this  union  five  children  were  born:  Doshua, 
Hannah,  Ben  Aaron  III  and  Leo,  all  at  home.  While  living  in  New  Mexico,  he 
was  employed  as  a truck  driver  for  a U.S.  Mail  contractor.  He  was  also  a 
volunteer  fireman  and  helped  fight  fires  in  the  New  Mexico  area. 

Aaron  believed  strongly  in  the  traditional  Dakota  ways  and  family  values. 
He  was  a Sun  Dancer  and  enjoyed  going  to  pow  wow's  and  traditional 
ceremonies.  He  also  enjoyed  telling  stories  and  passing  on  traditional 
values  of  life  to  the  younger  children.  He  was  admired  by  and  looked  up  to 
by  many  and  will  be  greatly  missed.  He  was  very  devoted  to  his  family,  and 
his  children  were  his  life. 

Aaron  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dan;  five  children  - Dosh,  Hannah,  Ben, 
Aaron  III,  and  two-week-old  Leo,  all  at  home;  one  brother,  Andy  (Hope) 
Dohnson  of  Yankton;  three  sisters  - Dackie  Dohnson  of  Yankton,  Gayle 
(Oscar)  Vazquez  of  Flandreau,  and  Roxanne  (Chris  Savage)  Dohnson  of 
Yankton;  and  many  aunts,  uncles,  nieces  and  nephews,  a special  grandson, 
Carlos  Bernal  Sabino,  and  a special  godson,  Chico  Flute. 

Aaron  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  by  his  paternal  and 
maternal  grandparents . 

Services  were  held  Saturday,  Dune  19,  2004,  at  Milks  Camp  Community  Hall, 
rural  Bonesteel,  South  Dakota.  Interment  is  in  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
Cemetery,  rural  St.  Charles,  South  Dakota. 

Casket  bearers  were  Terry  Wright,  Zach  Dohnson  , Fred  LaMere,  Percy  Saul, 
Kevin  Andrews  and  Woody  Spottedwood.  Honorary  casket  bearers  were  Regis 
Chavarria,  Dino  Chavarria,  Tom  Bird  Bear,  Ben  Chavarria,  Fred  Chavarria, 
Tony  Chavarria,  Tom  Chavarria,  Ray  Chavarria,  Anthony  Baca,  Porf  Chavarria, 
Warren  Chavarria,  Dosh  Chavarria,  Rick  Flute  and  all  of  his  family 


relatives . 

Clausen  Funeral  Home,  Bonesteel,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Funeral  for  Alexander  J.  DeMarce  in  North  Dakota 

Wake  and  prayer  services  were  held  for  Alexander  J.  "Snorky"  DeMarce  at 
Crow  Hill  Recreation  Center,  rural  Fort  Totten,  North  Dakota,  Friday  June 
25,  2004,  and  funeral  services  on  Saturday,  June  26,  2004. 

Officiating  was  the  Rev.  Wilbert  D.  Robertson. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Mark  Fassett,  Sr.,  Tracy  Whitebuffalo,  Perry 
Fassett,  Sr.,  Robert  Greywater,  Jr.,  Jeff  Whitebuffalo,  and  John  Robertson 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Sylvia  Brownshield,  Ivan  Blackcloud,  Solomon 
Sherman,  Leonard  Lohnes,  Elmer  Brown,  Joseph  Brown,  Sr.,  Ambrose  "Buddy" 
Longie,  all  World  War  II  veterans,  and  all  of  Snorky' s many  friends. 

Interment  is  at  the  Presbyterian  cemetery,  rural  Crow  Hill. 

Alex  was  born  on  July  14,  1924  in  Sisseton,  South  Dakota  to  Agnes  Long 
and  James  DeMarce.  He  was  raised  by  Martin  Dunn  in  the  Fort  Totten  area. 

He  joined  the  military  on  June  9,  1942,  serving  in  World  War  II  with  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Second  Division  until  his  discharge  on  October 
18,  1946. 

Alex  received  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  American  Campaign  Medal, 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  three  Bronze  Stars  and  the  Victory 
Medal . 

After  returning  from  military  service,  Alex  married  Loretta  Jerome  and 
moved  to  Chicago,  Illinois  for  several  years  before  returning  to  the  Fort 
Totten  area  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Survivors  include  his  sons  Jerome  (Louise),  Timothy,  and  David; 
daughters  Lili,  Francine  (Russ)  and  Donna;  sister  Virginia  Woods;  brothers 
George  Robertson  and  Kenneth  Dunn;  25  grandchildren;  25  great 
grandchildren;  and  many,  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  sons  Conrad  and  Terry; 
daughters  Eva  and  Ida;  niece  Geraldine  Youngman;  nephews  Tom  and  Emerson 
Robertson;  grandchildren  Denise,  Christopher,  Ryan,  and  Samuel. 

Attending  Alex's  services  from  the  Sisseton  area  were:  Marie  Bear,  Carl 
Lufkins,  Jr.,  Sheila  L.  Lufkins,  Frank  and  Yvonne  Williams,  Natalie 
Williams  and  children,  Rochelle  Goodsell  and  children,  Lily  Renville, 

Erica  Renville,  Hazen  DuMarce,  Sampson  DuMarce,  Sonny  DuMarce,  Randy  and 
Clarine  White,  Terri  McKay  and  Joyce  DuMarce. 

Funeral  mass  held  for  Felix  Wolfe 

Funeral  mass  for  Felix  Wolfe,  47,  of  Sisseton,  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
June  30,  2004  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church,  Sisseton,  with  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Walter  Butor  O.M.I.  celebrant. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Jim  Petersen,  Donald  Anderson,  Duane  "Dewey" 
Carlson,  Pat  Fisher,  Keith  Huff,  Ricky  Bubak,  Mike  Just,  James  Nelson, 
Russell  Quinn,  and  Brian  Weidenbach.  Honorary  Pallbearers  were  "the  staff 
at  Woodland  Cabinetry,  Felix's  nephews,  and  all  of  Felix's  many  friends." 

Organist  was  Bill  Nelson  and  song  leader  was  Sandi  Jaspers. 

Interment  is  in  the  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Cemetery,  Sisseton. 

There  was  a scripture  service  held  at  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  Tuesday. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Felix  was  born  March  6,  1957  to  Elaine  (Nigg)  and  Kent  Wolfe  in  Radford, 
Va.  He  was  their  third  son.  He  attended  school  in  Sisseton,  were  he  lived 
the  majority  of  his  life. 

Felix  married  Barbara  Cloud  on  April  21,  1995  in  Sisseton. 

He  worked  various  construction  jobs  and  was  currently  working  at 
Woodland  Cabinetry  in  Sisseton. 

He  died  suddenly,  at  home,  on  June  25,  2004. 

Felix's  many  hobbies  included  going  to  rummage  sales,  auctions,  watching 
baseball  and  football,  woodworking,  antiques,  cooking,  listening  to  music 
and  making  tapes  for  his  family  and  friends.  Felix  was  a wonderful  husband 
stepfather,  grandpa,  son,  brother,  uncle  and  friend.  His  love  and  zest  for 
life  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  who  were  richly  blessed  and  touched  by 
his  unique  presence. 

Felix  is  survived  by  and  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  wife,  Barbara,  of 
Sisseton,  five  step-children,  Charrieth  BraveBull  of  Dawson,  Minnesota, 


Cannieth  BraveBull  of  Sisseton,  Scott  BraveBull  of  Vermillion,  Frankie 
BraveBull  and  Sunny  BraveBull  of  Sisseton;  eleven  grandchildren ; his 
mother,  Elaine  Wolfe  of  Sisseton;  seven  sisters  - Edna  Prebish  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Barbara  (Tom)  Duncan  of  Gastonia,  North  Carolina, 
Theresa  (Noris)  Carsen  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Sharon  (Lyle)  Bladow  of 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  Mary  Dane  (Alan)  Petrich  of  Aberdeen,  LeeAnn  (Dim) 
Eklund  of  Wahpeton,  North  Dakota,  Lisa  (Ron  McGregor)  Forcier  of  Peever; 
four  brothers  - Dick  (Annette)  Wolfe  of  Moorhead,  Minnesota,  Bob  Wolfe  of 
Sisseton,  Tom  (Deb)  Wolfe  of  Sisseton,  and  Tony  (Vicki)  Wolfe  of  Sisseton; 
twelve  nephews,  thirteen  nieces,  and  14  great-nieces,  six  great-nephews, 
many  friends  and  his  best  pal.  Bandit. 

Felix  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Kent;  and  one  brother.  Dim, 
brother-in-law  Mat  Forcier,  and  both  maternal  and  paternal  grandparents . 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

Duly  5,  2004 

Richard  Bird  "Ricky"  Necklace 

Eagle  Butte  - Richard  "Ricky"  Bird  Necklace,  age  47,  of  Eagle  Butte  died 
Duly  4,  2004,  at  the  IHS  Flospital  in  Eagle  Butte,  due  to  injuries  received 
from  an  auto  accident  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  American  News. 

Duly  3,  2004 

Larry  Eagle  Star 
Lower  Brule 

Larry  Eagle  Star,  55,  Lower  Brule,  died  Friday,  Duly  2,  2004. 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  LakeView  Chapel,  Lower 
Brule.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Lower  Brule 
Community  Center,  Lower  Brule.  Burial  will  be  in  LakeView  Chapel  Cemetery. 
Wake  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  the  community  center. 
Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Wevik  Funeral  Home,  Chamberlain. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

Dune  29,  2004 

Lillian  White  Bird 

WANBLEE  - Lillian  White  Bird,  91,  Wanblee,  died  Thursday,  Dune  24,  2004, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Fred  White  Bird,  Wanblee,  and  Francis  White 
Bird,  Pierre;  a niece,  Irvine  Twin,  Kyle;  and  numerous  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  began  Monday,  Dune  28,  at  Crazy  Horse  School  in  Wanblee. 
Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Wednesday,  Dune  30,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev. 
Francis  Apple  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota  services  by  Mr.  Pat  Bad 
Hand  and  Mr.  Richard  Moves  Camp.  Burial  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Wednesday  at 
Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Waters-Curry 

ALLEN  - Baby  Waters-Curry  was  stillborn  Saturday,  Dune  26,  2004,  in 
Allen . 

Survivors  include  parents,  Alynn  Two  Bulls  and  Michael  Curry,  Allen;  one 
sister,  Liane  Curry,  Allen;  maternal  grandparents,  Katherine  Waters,  Allen, 
and  Kevin  Two  Bull,  Oglala;  maternal  great-grandparents,  Leroy  and  Emma 
Waters,  Allen;  paternal  great-grandparents,  Cecelia  Poor  Bear  and  Albert 
Curry,  both  of  Allen,  and  Gladys  Two  Bull,  Oglala;  and  maternal  great- 
grandparents,  Darlene  Poor  Bear  and  Cecil  Cross,  both  of  Allen. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dune  30,  at  the 
Katherine  Waters  residence  in  Allen. 


Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  1,  at  the  Katherine  Waters 
residence,  with  the  Rev.  Michael  Cross  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Dohn's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  30,  2004 

Nathan.  D.  Black  Feather 

RED  SHIRT  TABLE  - Nathan  D.  Black  Feather,  30,  Red  Shirt  Table,  died 
Monday,  Dune  28,  2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Doshua  Black  Feather,  Rapid  City,  and  his 
parents,  Roy  and  Estelline  Black  Feather,  Red  Shirt  Table. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Duly  1,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  3,  at 
the  hall.  Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Catholic  Cemetery  in 
Oglala . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Spencer  Samuel  Weston 

PORCUPINE  - Spencer  Samuel  Weston,  69,  our  dad,  husband  and  papa, 
entered  the  spirit  world  on  Saturday,  Dune  26,  2004,  after  a long  struggle 
with  heart  disease.  He  was  born  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  to  Gilbert  and  Nancy 
(Brown  Eyes)  Weston  on  August  18,  1934.  Spencer  attended  Porcupine  Day 
School  during  his  grade  school  years  and  then  attended  Pine  Ridge  School 
for  a short  time.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  1950  and  proudly 
served  his  country  during  the  Korean  Conflict.  After  his  completion  of 
duty  in  1953,  he  returned  to  Porcupine.  Spencer  and  Eldean  Iron  Cloud 
married  in  1958  in  Chicago,  111.  They  were  blessed  with  six  children: 
Carmen,  Farrell  "Bodie,"  Marlin  "Moon,"  Scott,  Lionel  "Beans,"  and 
youngest  daughter  Colleen.  Spencer  began  employment  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  1960  at  the  Pine  Ridge  School  and  later  transferred  to 
the  Porcupine  Day  School,  where  he  continued  his  employment  as  a bus 
driver  until  his  retirement  in  1986.  He  believed  that  each  student  was 
entitled  to  the  very  best  education.  After  his  retirement,  he  began 
employment  at  the  Porcupine  Clinic  as  a security  guard  and  worked  there  up 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  also  believed  in  improving  his  community 
and  making  it  a safer  place  to  live.  Spencer  was  a very  dedicated  employee 
with  a strong  work  ethic.  He  and  his  sons  raised  cattle  until  health 
problems  prevented  him  from  doing  what  he  loved  so  much.  In  1998,  he  and 
Isaac  White  Face  were  selected  to  be  Headsmen  for  the  Porcupine  District 
by  Chief  Oliver  Red  Cloud,  a position  which  he  was  very  proud  to  hold. 
Spencer  had  many  great  friends  whose  company  he  truly  enjoyed.  He  always 
had  time  to  share  an  old  story  and  have  a good  laugh.  He  was  very  fond  of 
his  grandchildren  and  proud  of  their  accomplishments.  His  grandchildren 
include  Wacey,  Bradley  "B.D."  and  Kiley,  Derek  and  Colby,  Chance  and 
Kristin . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  his  daughter  Colleen  and  his 
grandson  B.D.  He  was  a dear  husband,  dad,  papa  and  friend. 

He  will  be  deeply  missed.  Wake  services  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Thursday  at 
the  Porcupine  Year  Round  School  Gym  and  continue  until  service  time  on 
Saturday.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  Porcupine  Year  Round 
School  Gym  with  Rev.  Steven  Mitten,  S.D.,  Rev.  Peter  Klink,  S.D.,  Rev. 

Bill  Pauly,  S.D.,  and  Rev.  David  Matzko,  S.D.  officiating.  Interment  will 
be  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Cemetery  in  Porcupine,  S.D. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Osheim-Catron  Funeral  Home, 

Rapid  City,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Dune  28,  2004 
Olive  Lutse 

Olive  Lutse  of  Ignacio  died  Friday,  Dune  25,  2004,  at  her  home  after  a 
lengthy  illness.  She  was  52  years  old. 

Mrs.  Lutse  was  a member  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe.  She  worked  in 


the  library  and  casino  in  Ignacio,  and  in  various  other  jobs  through  the 
Southern  Ute  Tribal  Office.  She  had  three  daughters  and  one  son. 

"She  enjoyed  life,  she  was  always  willing  to  help  other  people,"  said 
her  daughter  Imogene  White.  "She  always  spent  time  with  her  grandkids;  she 
just  loved  them. " 

White  said  everything  her  mother  bought  had  to  be  purple,  her  favorite 
color . 

"She  was  just  a fun  person  to  be  around,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Lutse  was  born  Oct.  31,  1951,  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Her  parents  were 
Wilson  and  Labara  Radea  O'lohn  Sr. 

She  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Miranda  Weaver  of  Ignacio,  Adrianna 
Weaver  of  Fruitland,  N.M.,  and  Imogene  White  of  Fruitland,  N.M.;  one  son, 
Calvin  lohn  of  Ignacio;  two  sisters,  Georgia  McKinley  of  Ignacio  and 
Mildred  White  of  Towaoc;  two  brothers,  Roy  O'lohn  of  Ignacio  and  Percy 
Black  of  Randlett,  Utah;  six  granddaughters;  four  grandsons;  and  numerous 
nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Mrs.  Lutse  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Boyce  Lutse,  her  father 
Wilson  O'lohn  Sr.,  and  her  mother,  Labara  Radea  O'lohn;  four  brothers, 
Cavanaugh  O'lohn,  Calvin  O'lohn,  Wilson  O'lohn  and  Gordon  Watts;  a half- 
brother,  Crayton  Washington;  and  a half-sister,  Mary  Suazo. 

A rosary  service  will  be  held  at  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Church  in  Ignacio 
at  6 p.m.  today.  A Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Wednesday  at  St.  Ignatius  with  Father  lames  Koenigsfeld,  of  St.  Columba 
Catholic  Church,  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Ouray  Memorial 
Cemetery  in  Ignacio. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Durango  Herald. 

lune  28,  2004 

Ted  Baker 

TAHLEQUAH  - A wake  for  Ted  Baker  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.,  Monday,  lune  28 
2004,  at  D.D.  Etchieson  Methodist  Church,  412  W.  Seneca.  Services  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  lune  29,  2004,  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel,  with 
Pastor  Pat  Freeman  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Greenleaf  Cemetery 
under  the  direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

lames  Theodore  "Ted"  Baker  was  born  lan.  30,  1963  in  Anadarko,  to  lim 
and  Lorene  (Bunny)  Baker.  He  passed  from  this  life  on  lune  24,  2004,  at 
his  home  in  Tahlequah.  Ted  spent  his  youth  in  Arkansas  City,  Kan., 
attending  Cowley  County  Community  College,  and  later  Wichita  State 
University  earning  an  associate's  degree.  He  had  lived  the  last  four  years 
in  Tahlequah.  Ted  was  a color  guard  instructor  at  Keys  High  School  and 
substitute  teacher  at  Talking  Leaves  lob  Corps.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Tahlequah  and  a judge  for  the  Mid-America  Performing  Arts 
Association . 

Ted  is  survived  by  his  parents  lim  and  Lorene  Baker;  three  sisters, 
Cheryl  Smith,  Melanie  Baker  and  Tonya  Smith;  two  nieces,  Marisa  Smith  and 
Heather  Smith;  a nephew,  Tyler  Baker;  and  many  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Phyllis  Ann  Hornett-Deerinwater 

TULSA  - Phyllis  Ann  Hornett-Deerinwater  was  born  Oct.  21,  1943,  at  the 
Fort  Apache  Agency  Hospital  in  White  River,  Ariz.,  the  daughter  of  Frank 
and  Winnie  Hornett,  and  she  passed  away  lune  23,  2004,  in  Tulsa. 

Phyllis  graduated  from  Wyandotte  High  School,  and  went  on  to  receive  her 
associate's  degree  in  nursing  from  Bacone  College  in  Muskogee.  During  her 
30-year  nursing  career  as  a registered  nurse,  Phyllis  worked  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  Tahlequah  City  Hospital,  Muskogee  Regional  Medical  Center 
and  most  recently,  Muskogee  Hometown  Hospice  as  a case  manager.  She  was  a 
great  nurse  and  was  always  willing  to  help  teach  and  mentor  those 
interested  in  nursing. 

Phyllis  was  a former  member  of  the  Okahoma  Federation  of  Indian  Women, 
and  was  honored  to  be  chosen  the  1998  Indian  Mother  of  the  Year  and  the 
2002  Outstanding  OFIW  Member.  She  also  served  as  the  director  of  the  2002 
Miss  Indian  Oklahoma  Scholarship  Pageant. 


Her  father,  Frank  Hornett,  preceded  her  in  death. 

She  is  survived  by  her  loving  family:  Two  daughters,  Dulie  Deerinwater 
and  Marissa  Deerinwater-Pourier  of  Tahlequah;  one  son,  Doel  Deerinwater  of 
Tahlequah;  the  father  of  her  children  and  lifelong  friend,  William 
Deerinwater  of  Tahlequah;  her  mother,  Winnie  Hornett;  and  one 
granddaughter,  Makiya  "baby";  as  well  as  a host  of  cherished  relatives, 
loved  ones  and  friends. 

Phyllis  was  very  proud  her  wisdom,  encouragement  and  loving  support. 

They  were  able  to  share  many  happy  life  occasions  that  will  be  treasured 
always . 

Mom,  we  love  you!  You  will  forever  be  in  our  hearts  and  minds. 

Patricia  Ann  Snell 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Patricia  Ann  Snell  will  be  held  at  2 p.m., 
Monday,  Dune  28,  2004,  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel,  with  Rev.  D.D.  McCarter 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Long  Prairie  Cemetery  in  Delaware 
County  under  direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home.  Visitation  will  be 
from  3-6  p.m.,  Sunday,  Dune  27,  2004,  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel. 

Pallbearers  include  Raymond  Snell,  Eddie  Williams,  Travis  Snell,  Deremy 
Luper,  Trampas  Snell  and  Doshua  Luper. 

Patricia  Ann  Snell  was  born  on  March  17,  1931,  in  Salina,  to  Charley  and 
Lucy  (Grass)  Roberts.  She  passed  from  this  life  on  Dune  25,  2004,  at  her 
home  in  Tahlequah,  at  the  age  of  73  years.  Pat  loved  her  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren,  and  was  a foster  grandparent. 

She  was  known  at  Kansas  Public  Schools  as  "Grandma  Pat."  She  loved  bingo, 
quilting,  gardening,  reading,  and  word-search  puzzles. 

Pat  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Swimmer  Snell;  a son,  Samuel 
Snell;  two  sisters,  Mary  Berry  and  Billie  Lynch;  and  three  grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  her  special  companion,  Guy  Cornshucker;  five  daughters, 
Evelyn  Conley  and  husband  Robert  of  Tahlequah;  Virginia  Tucker  of  Park 
Hill,  Linda  Luper  of  Tahlequah,  Teresa  Roberts  of  Tahlequah,  and  Vicki 
Snell  of  Claremore;  three  sons,  Charles  Snell  and  wife  Ruby  of  Twin  Oaks, 
Virgil  Snell  of  Kansas,  and  Kenneth  Snell  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma;  two  sisters, 
Dessie  DelGiorgio  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  and  Dorothy  Stokes  of  Florida;  six 
brothers,  Dohn  Roberts  of  Foyil,  Curtis  Roberts  of  Ozark,  Mo.,  Roy  Roberts 
of  Foyil,  Paul  Roberts  of  Claremore,  Dale  Roberts  of  Laquey,  Mo.,  and 
Warren  Roberts  of  Oologah;  22  grandchildren,  and  19  great-grandchildren . 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

Dune  30,  2004 
Walter  Harrison  Gray 

Mr.  Walter  Harrison  Gray,  59,  native  of  Bartlesville,  died  at  5:39  a.m. 
on  Tuesday  in  the  Dane  Phillips  Memorial  Medical  Center. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Gray  will  be  held  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Friday  at 
the  graveside  in  the  Dewey  Cemetery.  Rev.  Gene  Hester  will  be  the 
officiant.  Final  rites  will  be  directed  by  The  Arnold  Moore  Funeral 
Service. 

Walter  Harrison  Gray  was  born  on  March  5,  1945  in  Bartlesville.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Charles  Franklin  and  Lenora  (Drumn)  Gray.  He  was 
reared  and  received  his  education  in  Bartlesville  and  completed  his 
education  at  the  Bartlesville,  College  High  School.  He  and  the  former  Mary 
Dane  Alexander  were  married  in  Coffeyville,  Kansas  on  March  29,  1963  and 
they  made  their  home  in  Bartlesville.  Mr.  Gray  was  employed  by  Glen 
Obermeier  Tree  Surgery  Service  for  many  years  and  also  for  the  Five  Star 
Foundry,  Dewey;  Bar  Dew  Salvage  and  Eve  industries  as  a Supervisor  at  the 
Phillips  Research  Center.  He  was  retired  in  1982  due  to  failing  health.  He 
enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing.  He  was  a volunteer  for  the  Dames  E.  Bailey  V. 
F.  W.  Post  #989. 

Mr.  Gray  was  a member  of  the  New  Hope  Indian  Methodist  Church  and  also 
attended  the  Virginia  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Cherokee  and  Delaware  Indian  Tribes. 

Walter  H.  Gray  will  lie  in  state  in  the  Drawing  Rooms  of  The  Arnold 


Moore  Funeral  Residence  where  friends  may  call  for  their  visitation  until 
he  is  removed  for  graveside  rites  on  Friday. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Dane  (Alexander)  Gray,  of  the 
Bartlesville  home;  one  son,  Kevin  Walter  Gray,  Bartlesville;  four  brothers 
Billy  Doe  Gray  and  his  wife  Bonnie,  Winganon,  Okla.,  Charles  Sherman  Gray, 
Willis  Henry  Gray  and  his  wife  Peggy  and  Gary  Lawrence  Gray  and  his  wife 
Geneva,  all  of  Bartlesville;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Katherine  Mae  Long,  Tulsa, 
Okla.  and  Mrs.  A.  Marie  Cutler  and  her  husband  Dim,  Bartlesville;  several 
nieces  and  nephews  and  an  adopted  brother,  Floyd  Hamilton,  Tahlequah,  Okla 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father;  mother;  three  brothers  and  an 
adopted  sister,  Mrs.  Betty  Sky. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 


Duly  4,  2004 

Autumn  Sunrise  Bege'His'Own 

TONKAWA  - Autumn  Sunrise  Bege'His'Own  of  Fort  Oakland  died  Saturday, 

Duly  3,  2004,  at  her  home.  She  was  three  months. 

Services  are  pending  with  Dugger  Funeral  Home  of  Tonkawa. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2004  The  Ponca  City  News. 

Duly  2,  2004 

Marie  Powell 

Former  Seminole  County  resident  Marie  (Yarbrough)  Powell,  83,  died 
recently  in  an  Amarillo,  Texas,  hospital. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Chapel  in  Wewoka 
Burial  will  be  at  the  Buck  Family  Cemetery  with  the  Rev.  Houston  Tiger 
officiating.  Wake  service  was  Thursday. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

Duly  1,  2004 

Margaret  Sankey 

CANTON  - Traditional  Wake  for  Margaret  Louise  Sankey  will  begin  at  7 p.m 
today  at  Barefoot  Community  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  in  Canton  Christian  Church.  Burial 
will  be  in  Canton  Indian  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  Haigler  Funeral  Home. 

Ernestine  Rhoten 

A graveside  service  for  Ernestine  Rhoten  wil  be  11  a.m.  today  in  Tonkawa 
Indian  Cemetery. 

Arrangments  are  by  Brown-Cummings  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Enid  News  & Eagle. 

Duly  1,  2004 
Charles  L.  Cable 

Indiahoma  Funeral  for  Charles  L.  Cable,  49,  Indiahoma,  will  be  at  10  a.m 
Saturday  in  the  Don  E.  Colwell  Multipurpose  Building,  Cache. 

A prayer  service  will  be  from  7-9  p.m.  Friday  at  the  multipurpose 
building. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cache  K.C.A.  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  Oct.  18,  1954,  to  Franklin  and  Leatrice  Tahmahkera  Cable  Sr. 
He  graduated  from  Indiahoma  High  School  in  1972  and  attended  Oklahoma 
State  Tech-College,  where  he  received  his  culinary  arts  degree.  He 
attended  Post  Oak  Mennonite  Brethern  Church  in  Indiahoma.  He  retired  from 
Comanche  County  Memorial  Hospital  after  working  as  a chef  for  more  than  25 


years.  After  retirement  he  catered  special  events  for  family  and  friends. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Comanche  Nation  and  the  great-great-grandson  of 
Quanah  Parker. 

Survivors  include  his  mother;  two  brothers:  Sammy,  Benny  Cable  and  his 
wife,  Leona;  three  sisters:  Nancy  Travis  and  her  husband.  Dale,  Connie 
Amos;  and  Deannie  Wilson  and  husband,  Rex;  three  nieces:  Mary  Cable,  Misty 
Terry  and  LeAnna  Bance;  four  nephews:  Frankie  Cable,  Brad  French,  Deremy 
Travis  and  Timothy  Travis. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father;  a brother,  Franklin  Cable  Dr.; 
and  grandparents,  Ben  and  Virginia  Tahmahkera;  and  a great-nephew,  Donavan 
Terry . 

Friends  may  call  from  noon  to  8 p.m.  today  and  from  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Friday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Duly  2,  2004 

Audrey  C.  Begay 
Lakewood,  Colo. 

Dune  27,  1972  - Dune  20,  2004 

Audrey  C.  Begay  of  Lakewood,  Colo.,  born  Dune  27,  1972,  in  Shiprock, 
passed  from  this  life  to  begin  her  new  journey  of  peace  on  Dune  20,  2004. 

Audrey  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Hannah  Begay-Martinez  and  her  husband, 
Adrian  Martinez  of  Lakewood,  Colo.;  mother,  Lois  N.  Begay  of  Bloomfield; 
father,  Arthur  C.  Begay  Sr.  of  Newcomb;  brothers,  Chee  D.  Benallie  Dr.  and 
his  wife  Vernita  and  nephews,  Michael  and  Gabriel  of  Shiprock,  Louis  Ckray 
of  Bloomfield,  Arthur  C.  Begay  Dr.  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Arnold  Begay  of 
Newcomb;  sisters,  Desbah  D.  Allison  and  her  husband  Robert,  and  niece, 
Rhyana  of  Pagosa  Springs,  Colo.,  and  Daisy  Begay  of  Gallup.  Memorial 
services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Saturday,  Duly  3,  2004,  at  Rotary  Park- 
Gazebo,  15th  Street  and  East  2nd  Avenue,  Durango,  Colo.  This  world  is  not 
conclusion.  A sequel  stands  beyond  invisible,  as  music.  But  positive  as 
sound . 

Ellen  Yazzie  Thomas 
Shiprock 

March  8,  1938  - Dune  28,  2004 

Ellen  Yazzie  Thomas,  66,  of  Shiprock,  went  home  to  be  with  her  Heavenly 
Father  Monday,  Dune  28,  2004,  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  March  8,  1938, 
at  Chaco  Canyon. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Willie  Thomas  Sr.,  of  Shiprock;  children 
Darlene  Thomas  and  husband,  Larry  Nathaniel  of  Newcomb,  Genevieve  Begay 
and  husband,  Benny,  and  Derek  Thomas,  all  of  Shiprock,  Rena  Pinto  and 
husband,  Percy  of  Farmington,  and  Cheryl  Mason  and  husband,  Tom  of  Upper 
Fruitland;  brothers,  Kee  Tso  Yazzie  of  Chaco  Canyon  and  Derry  Yazzie  of 
Nageezi;  sisters,  Martha  Sylvester  of  Nageezi,  Bessie  Garcia  and  Ovita 
Wilson  of  Bloomfield  and  Arlene  Brown  of  Aztec;  33  grandchildren  and 
numerous  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Tissy  and  Helen  Yazzie; 
children,  Willie  Thomas  Dr.,  Doris  (Denise)  Eddy,  Alvin  Eddy,  Kathleen 
Bunny-Paul  and  Ronald  Thomas;  and  sister,  Eleanor  Becenti. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  4 p.m.,  today,  Friday,  Duly  2,  2004, 
at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  at  Shiprock.  Funeral  services  will 
be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Duly  3,  2004,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin 
Funeral  Home  Chapel  at  Shiprock.  Pastor  Aden  S.  Gingerich  will  officiate. 
Interment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery,  3 1/2  miles  west  of  Shiprock 
Pallbearers  will  be  Lewis  Yazzie,  Gerald  Yazzie,  Derome  Yazzie,  Dames 
Brown,  Irwin  Brown  and  Cedric  Pinto.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Benny 
Begay  and  Derek  Thomas. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 


Duly  4,  2004 


Hoskie  Hunt 
Shiprock 

May  28,  1928  - Dune  29,  2004 

Our  beloved  Dad  and  Cheii,  Hoskie  Hunt,  76,  of  Shiprock,  N.M.,  went  home 
to  be  with  our  Heavenly  Father,  on  Dune  29,  2004.  The  Lord  blessed  us  with 
Hoskie  on  May  28,  1928. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  56  years,  Marie  Lee  Hunt;  daughters, 

Nellie  Dohn  of  Kirtland,  Lorriane  Santistevan  and  husband  Robbin  of 
Ignacio,  Colo.,  and  Norma  Dean  Burke  and  husband  Sheldon,  of  Shiprock; 
sons,  Norman  Hunt  and  wife  Lula,  and  Marvin  Hunt,  all  of  Shiprock;  16 
grandchildren;  15  great-grandchildren;  and  two  more  expected. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  children,  Larry,  Lorretta,  Lawrence,  and 
Herman  Hunt  and  Ronald  Wilson;  and  granddaughter,  Renita  Etsitty. 

A visitation  will  be  held  Monday  afternoon  from  2 p.m.  - 4 p.m.  at 
Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  at  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Tuesday  morning  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Dineh 
Christian  Center  at  Shiprock.  Pastor  Freddy  Hall  will  officiate.  Interment 
will  follow  at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  will  be  Sean 
Dohn,  Kirby  Doh,  Loren  Burke,  Mike  Santistevan,  Lawrence  Santistevan, 

Marvin  Hunt,  Terry  Hunt  and  Norman  Hunt.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
Marie  Hunt,  Nellie  Dohn,  Lorraine  Santistevan,  Norma  Dean  Burke,  Manuel 
Henderson  and  all  the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to  Dr.  Valerie  McKinnis, 

Horizon  staff  and  Hospice  nurses  Helen  and  Ella  for  helping  us.  We  also 
want  to  thank  Alfred  Benally  with  A'Med  Supply,  Chili  Yazzie  and  Shiprock 
Chapter  officials. 

Funeral  arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  Shiprock,  N.M.  (505)  368-4607 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
Dune  30,  2004 
Frances  Muskrat 

GALLUP  - Memorial  services  for  Frances  Muskrat,  71,  will  be  Friday,  Duly 
2 at  1 p.m.  at  the  Elks  Lodge.  A private  disposition  will  take  place. 

Muskrat  died  Dune  26  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  February  9,  1932  in 
Bennington,  Okla. 

Muskrat  was  a graduate  of  Southern  University  in  Durant,  Okla.  She  was 
employed  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  a home  economics  teacher, 
education  specialist  and  a staffing  specialist.  Muskrat  retired  in  1990. 

She  was  also  in  the  Marine  Corps  for  two  years.  Her  hobbies  included 
sewing  and  square  dancing. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Dake  Muskrat;  daughter,  Karia  Dawn 
Muskrat;  son,  Alan  Muskrat;  brothers,  Andrew  Choate  of  Finley  Okla.,  Rufus 
Choate  Dr.  of  Durant,  Okla.,  Franklin  Choate  of  Bennington,  Okla.,  Dohn 
Henry  Choate  of  Durant  Okla.,  Melvin  Choate  of  El  Cerrito,  Calif.;  sisters, 
Ruth  Choate  Morgan  of  Purvis,  Miss.,  and  May  Choate  Varner  of  Blue,  Okla. 

Muskrat  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Rufus  Choate  and  Mollie 
Brokeshoulder  Choate. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Elks  Lodge  after 
memorial  service. 

Donations  may  be  made  to  the  New  Mexico  Elks  Association  Charitable  and 
Benevolent  Trust. 

Thomas  Bia 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Thomas  Bia,  81,  will  be  Thursday,  Dune  1 
at  10  a.m.  at  the  Catholic  Church  in  Chinle.  Father  Blane  Grein  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  the  Begay  family  plot.  Spider  Rock,  Ariz. 

Bia  died  Dune  27  in  Flagstaff.  He  was  born  December  25,  1923  in  Spider 
Rock  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Bia  worked  for  the  Railroad,  at  the  old  Sawmill  and  he  retired  from 
Canyon  De  Chelly  National  Park  in  1990.  He  was  a member  of  the  N.A.C. 

Bia ' s hobbies  included  tending  to  livestock  and  horseback  riding. 


Survivors  include  his  wife,  Louise  Bia;  sons,  Andrew  Bia  of  Red  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  Johnnie  Bia,  Doe  Bia,  Randy  Bia  all  of  Chinle;  daughters,  Alice 
Smith,  Helen  Burbank,  Freda  Silas,  Dollie  Begay,  Loretta  Bia,  Jessie  Bia 
all  of  Chinle;  brothers,  Danny  Sam,  Edison  Ben  both  of  Chinle;  61 
grandchildren  and  75  great-grandchildren . 

Bia  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sons,  Emerson  Bia,  Larry  Price  and 
agranddaughter . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Joe  Bia,  Randy  Bia,  Manuel  Silas,  Lorenzo  Sam, 
Nathaniel  Toney  and  Johnson  Begay,  Jr. 

The  family  will  meet  today  at  6:30  at  the  Spider  Rock  home. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

July  1,  2004 
Doris  Jean  Arviso 

STANDING  ROCK  - Services  for  Doris  Jean  Arviso,  79,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  July  2 at  the  Mary  Mother  of  Mankind  Church,  St.  Michaels.  Father 
Meldon  Hickey  will  officiate.  Burial  will  take  at  the  private  family 
cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  today  at  7 p.m.  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel. 

Arviso  died  June  28  in  Crownpoint.  She  was  born  June  5,  1925  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Waters  Edge  People 
Clan . 

Arviso  earned  a Bachelors  degree  in  Elementary  Education  from  Arizona 
Sate  University.  She  taught  at  Borrego  Pass,  Rough  Rock,  Cottonwood,  Round 
Rock,  and  recently  at  Mariano  Lake  School.  Arviso  also  worked  at  the 
Winslow  school  dormitory.  She  was  an  avid  reader  and  enjoyed  playing  games. 
Arviso  enjoyed  crafts  and  incorporated  that  in  her  teaching. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Paul  Willeto  Arviso  of  Standing  Rock; 
daughters,  Kathrynn  Arviso  of  Standing  Rock,  Yvonne  Gorman,  Paulette  Johns 
both  of  Todilto  Park,  Doreen  McDade  of  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah,  Robin 
Nakaidinae  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  sons,  Kirk  Arviso  of  Window  Rock,  Paul 
Arviso,  Jr.  of  Moriarity,  Wilbur  Paul  Arviso  of  Standing  Rock;  sisters, 
Louise  Ipalook  of  Phoenix,  Loretta  A.W.  Tsosie  of  Todilto  Park,  Eloise 
Watchman- Jackson  of  Window  Rock;  23  grandchildren  and  29  great - 
-grandchildren . 

Arviso  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  John  Watchman;  mother.  Flora 
Shirley-Watchman;  son,  Floyd  J. Arviso;  sister,  Katherine  Arviso;  brother, 
Leo  C.  Watchamn,  Sr.,  brother,  Leonard  J.  Watchman  and  two  grandsons. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Adrian  Arviso,  Tom  Arviso  Jr.,  Benneke  Gorman, 

Timothy  Johns,  Darold  McDade,  Aaron  Sandoval,  and  Ernest  Tsosie  Jr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

July  2,  2004 

Virginia  'Duke'  Antonio  Lorenzo  Grant 

CHEROKEE,  NC  - Funeral  services  for  Virginia  "Duke"  Antonio  Lorenzo 
Grant,  57,  were  held  on  Monday,  June  21,  2004,  at  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.  Bishop  Ellison  Rudd  officiated.  Burial  was  in 
Catolster  Family  Cemetery,  Cherokee,  N.C. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  July  7,  2004, 
at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  Ramah,  N.M.,  with  a 
reception  to  follow. 

Grant  was  born  into  the  Bitterwater  Clan  for  the  Meadow  Clan  of  the 
Piney  Grove  community,  Cherokee.  She  died  June  18  in  the  Buncombe  County. 

Grant  was  a native  of  New  Mexico  and  she  lived  in  Swain  County  for  the 
past  30  years.  She  was  an  artisan  and  a homemaker. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Gen.  Benjamin  Grant;  sons,  Ernest  Thomas 
Grant  and  Antonio  Lorenzo  Grant  of  Cherokee,  N.C.;  sisters,  Isabell  Ortiz, 
Ethel  Lee,  Angeline  Lee,  Nancy  Henio,  Wilhelmina  Begay,  Bernice  Cojo; 
brothers,  Chimeco  Eriacho,  Franklin  Eriacho,  Cecil  F.  Eriacho,  Sullivan 
Antonio,  and  Ronald  Lorenzo  all  of  New  Mexico,  and  Louis  Lorenzo  of 
Mississippi;  and  10  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  four  brothers. 

Any  donations  can  be  mailed  to  General  Grant,  P.0.  Box  144, 


Cherokee,  N.C.  28719. 


Duly  3,  2004 
Catherine  Arviso 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Services  for  Catherine  Arviso,  56,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  Duly  6,  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will  be  at  Sunset 
Memorial  Park. 

Arviso  died  Duly  1 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Sept.  8,  1947,  in  Rehoboth 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  mother.  Rose  Arviso  of  Coyote  Canyon;  daughter, 
Kimberly  Morgan  of  Coyote  Canyon;  brothers,  Edison  Arviso  of  Window  Rock, 
Frankie  Arviso  of  Coyote  Canyon,  Lorenzo  Arviso  of  Coyote  Canyon,  Martin 
Arviso  of  Albuquerque,  Marvin  Arviso  of  Tohatchi;  sisters.  Rose  Garcia  of 
Gallup,  and  Dean  Kline  of  Coyote  Canyon. 

Arviso  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Frank  Arviso;  daughters. 
Faith  Morgan  and  Flope  Morgan. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lorenzo  Arviso  Dr.,  Edison  Arviso,  Lorenzo  Arviso, 
Marvin  Arviso,  Simon  Morgan,  and  Robert  Rodriguez. 

Rollie  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Seneisa  Veah  Dohnson 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Seneisa  V.  Dohnson,  infant,  were  held  Thursday, 
Duly  1,  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Chapel.  Pastor  Artie  Aragon  officiated.  Burial 
was  held  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Dohnson  died  Dune  26  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Dan.  17,  2004,  into 
the  Black  Sheep  and  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Flouse  People  Clan 

Survivors  include  her  father  Deremiah  Dohnson  of  Gallup;  mother, 
Bernadette  Gorman  of  Gallup;  maternal  grandfather,  Benedict  Gorman  of 
Houck;  maternal  grandmother,  Francella  Gorman  of  Fort  Defiance;  paternal 
grandparents,  Roselyn  and  Harrison  Dohnson  Sr.  of  Sheepsprings . 

Pallbearers  were  Garren  Burbank,  Alzado  Gorman,  Harrison  Dohnson  Dr., 
and  Deremiah  Dohnson. 

Rollie  Mortuary  had  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Duly  1,  2004 
Monty  Brown 

Monty  Brown,  21,  of  Peridot  died  Dune  13,  2004,  in  Sells  on  the  Tohono 
O'odham  Nation  following  a motor  vehicle  accident.  He  was  born  in  Phoenix 
and  reared  in  Peridot. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  and 
participated  in  rodeos  where  he  was  a champion  team  roper. 

Survivors  include  two  children  Chastity  and  Christina  Brown;  his  parents 
Samuel  Brown  and  Rebecca  Wesley;  one  sister,  Mary  Alice  Duan;  one  brother, 
Derome  Brown;  maternal  grandparents,  Norwyn  and  Anita  Wesley,  and  paternal 
grandmother,  Gladys  Brown. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Dune  19  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  in  San  Carlos.  Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of 
Morris  Safford  Funeral  Home. 

Rosalie  Talgo 

Rosalie  Talgo,  81,  of  San  Carlos  died  Dune  18,  2004,  in  Globe.  She  was 
born  in  Old  San  Carlos. 

She  had  several  occupations  throughout  the  years  including  seamstress, 
homemaker,  telephone  operator,  census  aide,  election  volunteer,  laboratory 
aide  to  WIA,  and  one  of  the  first  clinical  workers  for  the  San  Carlos 
Agency. 

Two  daughters,  Geraldine  Talgo  and  Gloria  Smith,  survive  her. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Dune  26  at  World  Evangelist  Revival  Center 
Interment  was  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  handled  by  Morris 
Safford  Funeral  Home. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

lul  1,  2004 

lames  Delano  SanDiego 

lames  Delano  SanDiego,  54,  passed  away  on  lune  23,  2004  in  Winslow, 
Arizona.  He  was  born  November  7,  1949  in  Yuma. 

He  attended  and  graduated  from  Twin  Pines  High  School  in  1966.  lames  had 
a wide  variety  of  skills.  He  had  been  employed  as  an  agricultural  worker, 
architect,  truck  driver,  welder,  painter,  construction  worker,  landscaper, 
irrigation,  park  maintenance  and  general  clean  up  person. 

He  served  in  Vietnam  War  in  the  U.S.  Army  East  Company  50th  Infantry, 
lames  was  very  proud  of  his  heritage.  He  encouraged  and  passed  down  his 
beliefs  in  Cocopah  traditions. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Delano  F.  SanDiego  of  Yuma;  sisters, 

Stella  Singer  of  Buena  Park,  Calif.,  Barbra  SanDiego  of  Somerton  and 
Nellie  Sandiego  of  Yuma;  aunt,  Mary  Ann  Ramierez  of  Somerton;  nephews, 
lason  SanDiego  of  Yuma,  Desmond  Davis  of  Somerton  and  Felipe  Pereyra  and 
Carlos  Pereyra  of  Yuma;  nieces.  Desire  Davis  of  Somerton  and  Natlie 
Pereyra  of  Yuma.  Also  many  family  and  friends  to  numerous  to  mention, 
lames  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Helen  Mae  Sam  Barley;  sister, 
Sandra  lean  SanDiego;  brother,  Kervin  loe  SanDiego. 

A visitation  will  beon  Friday,  luly  2,  2004at  Kammann  Mortuary  from  2 
p.m.  to  4 p.m.  West  Cocopah  Indian  Tribal  Ceremony  Rites  will  held  on 
Friday,  luly  2,  2004  at  5 p.m.  at  the  West  Cocopah  Indian  Reservation 
Cry  House,  ending  at  5 p.m.  Saturday,  luly  3,  2004.  Final  resting  place 
will  be  at  West  Cocopah  Indian  Reservation  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Richard  SanDiego,Sr . , Mickey  SanDiego  Remeguise, 
Edward  Davis,  Michael  Stevens,  lohn  Stevens,  Donovan  Hayes,  Darryl  Miller, 
Tino  Ruby,  and  Philbert  Miller,  Ir. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Desmond  Davis,  Eddie  SanDiego,  Brown 
SanDiego,  David  loe  SanDiego,  lason  SanDiego,  Delano  SanDiego,  Bennie 
Davis,  Mason  Sundust,  David  Brown,  Felipe  Pereyra,  Elijah  SanDiego  and 
Carlos  Pereyra. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

lune  29,  2004 

Ricky  Owens  Sampson 

TOPPENISH  - Ricky  Owens  Sampson,  39,  of  Toppenish,  passed  away  lune  25, 
2004  in  Toppenish,  WA. 

Ricky  was  born  luly  14,  1964  to  Roosevelt  Tahkeal  and  Susan  Sampson 
Whitefoot  in  Toppenish,  WA.  He  attended  school  and  lived  most  of  his  life 
in  Toppenish  except  for  a few  years  in  Pendleton,  OR  and  Lapwai,  ID.  Ricky 
was  a member  of  the  Yakama  Indian  Nation. 

We  all  knew  him  as  Ricky  0.  His  hobbies  were  going  to  the  casino, 
playing  baseball,  boxing,  lifting  weights  and  he  would  join  in  with  other 
drummers  at  pow  wow's.  He  did  good  beadwork  and  was  a good  artist.  He  also 
loved  to  go  to  the  mountains  and  travel.  We  will  dearly  miss  Ricky! 

Surviving  are  five  children:  Tamara  S.,  Sampson  W.,  Syrus  A.,  Priscilla 
M.  and  Angel  C.  of  Pendleton,  OR;  sister,  Vickie  Sue  Starr  of  Wapato; 
brother,  William  Meninick  of  Toppenish;  uncles,  lesse  Sampson  of  White 
Swan,  Simon  Sampson  of  Toppenish  and  Anthony  Wesley  of  White  Swan,  and 
Ricky's  companion  Mitzi  Sweowat  of  Toppenish;  children's  grandparents, 
Fermore  Craig  Sr.  and  Priscilla.  He  is  also  survived  by  numerous  cousins 
and  relatives. 

Preceding  Ricky  in  death  was  his  father  and  mother;  step-father,  William 
Meninick  Sr;  a brother,  lames  Starr;  a sister,  Lynnae  Meninick; 
grandfather,  Sampson  Sampson;  grandmother  Serelia  Scowoloe;  uncles  Robert 
Sampson,  Cyrus  Sampson;  aunts,  Eva  Shippentower,  Nellie  Price  and  Charlene 
Sampson . 

Dressing  service  will  be  at  3:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  lune  29,  at  Colonial 
Funeral  Home  in  Toppenish.  Following  services,  he  will  go  to  the  1910 


Shaken  Church  for  overnight  services.  Funeral  services  will  6:00  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Dune  30,  2004  at  1910  Shaker  Church  Cemetery. 

Colonial  Funeral  Flome  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

Duly  1,  2004 

Devon  William  Antelope 

ETFIETE  - Funeral  services  for  Devon  William  Antelope,  18,  will  be 
conducted  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  2,  in  Blue  Sky  Flail  in  Ethete  by  the  Rev. 
Tom  Means  and  Patricia  Bergie.  Interment  will  be  in  Yellow  Calf  Cemetery. 

A wake  will  be  held  tonight.  Duly  1,  at  the  family  residence.  No.  634 
Ethete  Road. 

Devon  died  Dune  26,  2004,  in  Riverton. 

Born  May  8,  1986,  in  Manderson,  S.D.,  he  was  the  son  of  Alverna  Antelope 
and  Ivan  White  Butterfly;  was  raised  in  the  Ethete  area  by  Velma  and 
Terrance  Rhodes;  and  attended  Wyoming  Indian  Schools.  Fie  was  a descendant 
of  Chief  Yellow  Calf. 

Fie  enjoyed  drawing,  music,  hiking,  and  being  around  his  family  and 
friends . 

Survivors  include  his  sister.  Shannon  Grace  Rhodes  of  Ethete;  three 
brothers,  Matthew  Antelope  of  Ethete  and  Dohn  Mangns  and  Paul  Davis,  both 
of  St.  Louis;  stepfather,  Bruce  Davis  of  St.  Louis;  and  numerous  adopted 
brothers  and  sisters,  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  grandparents,  William 
"Willie"  Antelope,  Margaret  Yankton  and  Mark  and  Lizzie  Big  Rhodes. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Flome  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated . 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Dune  30,  2004 

Mary  Old  Rock  New  Robe 

Mary  Old  Rock  New  Robe,  77,  of  Browning  passed  away  Dune  26  of  natural 
causes  at  the  Blackfeet  Care  Center. 

A wake  will  be  held  at  the  Glacier  Community  Center  in  Browning  from  now 
until  Thursday  afternoon.  Duly  1.  Rosary  will  be  Thursday  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
St.  Anne  Catholic  Church  in  Fleart  Butte.  The  wake  will  continue  at  the 
Fleart  Butte  Community  Center  until  the  funeral  mass  on  Friday  at  2 p.m.  at 
St.  Anne  Catholic  Church  in  Fleart  Butte.  Burial  to  follow  in  Fleart  Butte 
Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Flome  of  Conrad  is  handling  arrangements . 

Mary  was  born  Dune  2,  1927,  in  Fleart  Butte  to  William  Old  Rock  and  Mary 
Louise  Red  Fox.  She  worked  as  a maid  and  a dishwasher  at  the  Warbonnet 
Motor  Inn.  Mary  was  employed  by  Ileve  McKay,  cleaning  the  drive-in  and  was 
a dishwasher  and  waitress  at  the  Florns  Cafe.  She  liked  to  take  rides  and 
go  to  picnics.  Mary  loved  her  grandkids  and  liked  to  play  stickgame. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters  Wanda  New  Robe,  Nancy  New  Robe,  Geneva 
New  Robe,  Theresa  Fitzgerald  and  Mary  Ann  New  Robe,  all  of  Browning;  her 
sons  Aloysius  New  Robe  of  Great  Falls  and  Wally  New  Robe  of  Ronan;  the 
three  grandchildren  she  helped  raise,  Vincent  New  Robe  of  South  Dakota, 
and  Doyce  New  Robe  and  Crystal  New  Robe  of  Browning;  her  sisters  Carma 
Cree  Medicine,  Laverne  Old  Rock  and  Lisa  Old  Rock,  all  of  Browning,  Melda 
Old  Rock  of  Toppnish,  Washington,  and  Dorothy  Gopher  of  Great  Falls;  her 
brothers  Melvin  Old  Rock  and  Clarence  Old  Rock,  both  of  Fleart  Butte;  10 
grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

Mary  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Vincent  New  Robe;  a son,  Ben 
New  Robe;  her  parents;  two  brothers  and  three  sisters. 


Rita  Ann  Old  Chief 


Rita  Ann  Old  Chief,  57,  a homemaker  of  Browning  passed  away  Fri.,  Dune 
25,  2004,  at  Kalispell  Regional  Hospital  of  organ  failure. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Duly  1,  2004,  at  Old  Eagle 
Shields  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  A wake  will  be 
held  at  Old  Eagle  Shield  and  a prayer  service  will  be  held  nightly  at  7 p. 
m.  at  Old  Eagle  Shield. 

Old  Chief  is  survived  by  her  daughters;  Lolita  Hall  and  Corrina  Burd 
both  of  Browning;  sons,  Clayton  Mountain  Chief,  Dr.,  Carlos  Burd  and 
adopted  son  Greg  Running  Wolf  all  of  Browning;  and  a sister.  Lulu  Comings 
of  Browning. 

Old  Chief  was  born  Oct.  11,  1947,  in  Browning.  She  was  currently 
attending  Blackfeet  Community  College.  She  has  worked  as  a firefighter  and 
as  a housekeeper  at  the  War  Bonnet. 

Taking  care  of  her  great  grandchildren  was  one  of  her  greatest  pleasures 
along  with  doing  crafts.  Old  Chief  was  a member  of  the  Full  Gospel  Church 
and  the  Black  Lodge  Society. 

Cecilia  Raw  Eater 

Cecilia  Raw  Eater,  70,  passed  away  Thursday,  Dune  17.  She  was  born  March 
31,  1934. 

The  wake  service  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Dick  Raw  Eater  on  Dune  20- 
21,  and  at  the  Siksika  Community  Centre,  Siksika  Nation,  Alberta,  Tuesday, 
Dune  22.  Officiating  was  Rev.  Margaret  Water  Chief,  St.  Dohn  The  Divine 
Anglican  Church.  Graveside  service  was  held  at  the  Paul  Little  Walker 
Cemetery  in  Siksika,  with  a feast  at  the  Siksika  Community  Centre. 
Cecilia's  husband  Richard  was  the  pastor  at  Starr  School  Baptist  church 
for  many  years. 

Evelyn  Brown  Winter  services  slated  for  Duly  3 

A memorial  service  for  Evelyn  Brown  Winter  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Duly  3,  at  the  Brown  Ranch,  17  miles  north  of  Browning.  For  more 
information,  call  338-3171. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

Dune  29,  2004 
Rita  Ann  Old  Chief 

BROWNING  - Rita  Ann  Old  Chief,  56,  of  Browning,  a homemaker,  died  of 
organ  failure  Friday  at  a Kalispell  hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Old  Eagle  Shield  Center,  with  a 7 p.m.  nightly 
prayer  service.  Her  funeral  is  2 p.m. Thursday  at  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Lolita  Hall  and  Corrina  Burd;  sons  Clayton 
Mountain  Chief  Dr.,  and  Carlos  Burd;  adopted  son,  Greg  Running  Wolf;  a 
sister.  Lulu  Comings;  her  partner  Eugene  Champine;  all  of  Browning;  five 
grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Mary  Old  Rock  New  Robe 

BROWNING  - Mary  Old  Rock  New  Robe,  77, of  Browning,  who  enjoyed  taking 
rides  and  going  to  picnics,  died  of  natural  causes  Saturday  at  Browning 
Care  Center. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Glacier  Community  Center  in  Browning  until 
Thursday  afternoon.  Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Thursday  at  St.  Anne  Catholic  Church 
in  Heart  Butte.  The  wake  will  continue  at  Heart  Butte  Community  Center 
until  the  Funeral  Mass  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in 
Heart  Butte  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  of  Conrad  is  handling 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Wanda  New  Robe,  Nancy  New  Robe,  Geneva  New 
Robe,  Theresa  Fitzgerald,  and  Mary  Ann  New  Robe,  all  of  Browning;  sons 
Aloysius  New  Robe  of  Great  Falls  and  Wally  New  Robe  of  Ronan;  three 
grandchildren  she  helped  raise,  Vincent  New  Robe  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Doyce  New  Robe  and  Crystal  New  Robe,  both  of  Browning;  sisters,  Carma  Cree 
Medicine,  Laverne  Old  Rock  and  Lisa  Old  Rock,  all  of  Browning,  Melda  Old 
Rock  of  Toppnish,  Wash,  and  Dorothy  Gopher  of  Great  Falls;  brothers  Melvin 


Old  Rock  and  Clarence  Old  Rock,  both  of  Heart  Butte;  10  grandchildren  and 
6 great  grandchildren. 

Mary  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Vincent  New  Robe,  and  a son, 
Ben  New  Robe. 

Duly  4,  2004 

Irvin  'Rooster'  Pepion  Spotted  Bear 

BIRCH  CREEK  - Irvin  "Rooster"  Pepion  Spotted  Bear,  18,  of  Birch  Creek,  a 
student,  died  of  injuries  he  received  in  an  automobile  accident  Thursday 
near  Browning. 

His  wake  is  in  progress  at  the  Web  and  Mary  Pepion  home  in  Birch  Creek. 
Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Monday  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church.  Funeral  Mass  is  11 
a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  Robare  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral 
Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Sally  Pepion  of  Birch  Creek  and  Carl 
Spotted  Bear  of  Heart  Butte;  sisters  Deidre  M.  Spotted  Bear  and  Carleen  G. 
Spotted  Bear,  both  of  Birch  Creek;  grandparents  Web  and  Mary  Pepion  of 
Birch  Creek  and  Forest  Little  Dog  of  Browning. 

Patrick  Brian  Bird  Dr. 

BROWNING  - Patrick  Brian  Bird  Dr.,  26,  of  Browning,  a firefighter  and 
Marine  veteran,  died  of  injuries  her  received  in  a motor  vehicle  accident 
Thursday  near  Browning. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center.  His 
funeral  is  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Willow 
Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Dianne  and  Pat  Bird;  a daughter,  Ashlee 
Bird;  a son,  Tyson  Bird,  all  of  Browning;  sisters  Sharron  Mad  Plume  of  Cut 
Bank,  Mellisa  Bird  and  Michelle  Little  Young  Man;  brothers  Big  Darrel  Bird, 
Little  Darryl  Bird,  Marlin  Bird  and  Dames  Mad  Plume;  a grandfather,  George 
Brown;  and  his  partner,  Moriah  Guardipee,  all  of  Browning. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  1,  2004 

Steve  Rodriguez  Dr. 

1951-2004 

HOT  SPRINGS  - Steve  Rodriguez  Dr.,  "Dunior,"  53,  went  to  be  with  his 
ancestors  who  left  before  him  on  Dune  22,  2004,  in  Missoula. 

He  was  born  May  28,  1951,  in  St.  Ignatius  to  Estavan  (Steve)  Rodriguez 
and  Louise  (Plouffe)  Rodriguez.  Steve  was  a member  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes. 

On  Nov.  26,  1970,  Steve  married  his  high  school  sweetheart,  Lynda  Farra, 
in  St.  Ignatius.  They  later  divorced  on  Dec.  30,  1982. 

He  attended  grade  school  in  Idaho  and  Montana,  and  went  to  high  school 
at  Hellgate.  In  1972,  he  attended  Southwesten  Indian  Polytech  Institute  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  where  he  graduated  with  a degree  in  architectural 
drafting.  He  also  attended  Salish  Kootenai  College  in  Pablo,  where  he 
studied  general  courses  and  carpentry  from  1981-1986. 

On  Dan.  20,  1970,  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  did  his  tour  of  duty  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  aboard  the  USS  Forrestal.  After  two  years  in  the 
Navy  he  enlisted  in  the  19th  Special  Forces  Airborne  Division  at  Fort 
Missoula  and  later  transferred  into  the  1063rd  Engineers  Unit.  He  received 
an  honorable  discharge.  In  1975,  he  attended  the  Montana  Military  Academy 
and  graduated  from  NCO  school. 

Steve  was  always  a hard  worker,  and  during  his  lifetime  worked  in  many 
states  and  had  various  occupations,  ranging  from  mechanic,  carpenter, 
sider,  draftsman,  machine  lathe  operator,  construction  worker,  railroad 
worker  and  heavy  equipment  operator.  Steve  was  also  a member  of  the  Local 
400  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  in  Helena.  Before  his  death,  he  worked  in 
Hot  Springs  at  the  Hot  Springs  city  shop. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  grandparents,  Miguel  and 
Maria  Rodriguez  and  Annie  and  Leroy  Manning;  his  brothers,  Doseph  and 


Arthur;  uncles,  Lalo  and  Rodolofo  Rodriguez  and  Bernard  and  Ernie  Plouffe; 
aunts,  Dudy  Sandburg  and  Agnes  Plouffe;  niece,  Dianna  DeBoard;  and 
brother-in-law,  Desse  Aldana. 

Surviving  family  are  Steven  Manyhides  of  Browning,  Steve  (Theora)  of 
Poison;  Michael  Rodriguez  of  Pablo;  Anthony  (Laurie)  of  Helena;  and  ex- 
wife,  Lynda  Hammer  of  Pablo;  sisters.  Ruby  (Gregg)  Gillham  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  Sandra  Aldana  of  Little  Rock,  Delores  (Sammy)  Valles  of  San  Antonio 
and  Roberta  Morigeau  of  Hot  Springs;  brothers,  Gilbert  of  Orlando,  Fla., 
Ernest  (Abbey)  Rodriguez  of  San  Antonio,  Larry  of  Dalton,  Ga.,  Stanley  of 
Elmo  and  Charles  of  Lumberton,  S.C.;  eight  grandchildren;  numerous  cousins, 
nieces,  nephews;  and  four  great-grandnephews;  aunts,  Elsie  (Doe)  Mallach 
of  Missoula,  Olga  Rodriguez  of  Orlando,  Lillian  Brown  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
and  Leona  Plouffe  of  Poison,  and  all  their  families;  uncles,  Gilbert 
(Mary)  Rodriguez  of  Missoula,  Roy  (Sandy)  of  Frenchtown,  Robert  (Shirley) 
of  Missoula  and  Frank  of  Missoula,  and  all  their  families. 

Traditional  wake  services  have  been  held,  and  a rosary  was  recited 
Tuesday  evening.  Wake  closing  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dune  30,  at 
the  Longhouse  with  funeral  services  following  at  2 p.m.  at  the  St. 

Ignatius  Catholic  Mission.  Interment  will  be  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic 
Cemetery. 

Foster  and  Durgeloh  are  assisting  the  family  with  arrangements . 

Steve,  we  will  miss  your  smiling  face,  but  will  have  you  in  "Our"  hearts 
forever. 

"Love  you  Always." 

Duly  5,  2004 

Connie  Dean  Finley  Spotted  Blanket 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Connie  Dean  Finley  Spotted  Blanket,  44,  went  to  join  the 
Ancestors  late  Friday  evening.  Duly  2,  2004,  in  Poison  after  suffering 
from  a failing  liver. 

Connie  was  born  in  Helena  on  April  1,  1960.  Her  Indian  name,  given  to 
her  by  Rosie  TwoTeeth's  mother  Nancy  Smith,  is  "white  Thunder  Woman." 

Connie  used  to  say  she  was  a Flatheaded  Cree. 

Before  returning  to  the  Flathead  Reservation  she  lived  in  Great  Falls. 

Connie  was  a daughter,  mother,  sister,  aunt  and  friend.  She  liked  to 
laugh  and  tell  goofy  jokes.  Connie  was  a free-spirited  woman  who  loved 
everyone  and  didn't  care  if  they  liked  it  or  not.  She  did  what  she  wanted 
and  lived  her  life  as  she  wanted.  She  was  a very  kind  and  loving  person. 

Connie  learned  how  to  make  afghans,  she  beaded  and  she  liked  to  take 
pictures.  She  loved  to  watch  her  son,  her  nieces  and  nephews  dance,  and 
she  was  proud  of  them.  Connie  appeared  in  the  movie  "Seven  Alone." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  stepdad  Lloyd  Chippewa;  her  father 
Larry  Spotted  Blanket  Sr.;  her  grandparents  and  great-grandparents, 
grandmother  Katie  Saxa,  grandfather  Doseph  Dixon  Finley,  Rosie  Pain  Saxa 
and  Dohn  Saxa,  Madeline  and  Dohn  Pain,  Angelic  Granjo,  Frank  and  Samuel 
Finley,  Eneas  Granjo,  Annie  LaMoose  and  grandpa  David  Chippewa;  an  infant 
niece.  Echo  Michel;  uncles  Dohn,  Tom  Spotted  Blanket,  Doe  Slim  Dohn,  Igg, 
Dohn  and  Proff  Saxa,  Tony  Finley,  Rosie  and  Dohn  TwoTeeth  and  aunts  Alice, 
Mary  Dane,  Esther  Spotted  Blanket,  Nancy  TwoTeeth  LaMere  and  Sandy  Matt 
Adams,  who  was  her  favorite;  great-aunt  Angie  Finley  Matt;  three  yayas, 
Christine  (Loma),  Louise  (Thomas)  and  Annie  (Louie)  and  Sophie  Adams. 

She  is  survived  by  her  one  and  only  son,  Lloyd  Lane  Spotted  Blanket; 
mother  Sonia  Finley  Chippewa;  sisters  Dennifer  (Harvey)  Sansavere,  Maxine 
(Keith)  Michel  Sr.  and  Nora  Chippewa;  brothers  Lanie  (Mary  Ann)  Spotted 
Blanket  and  Mike  Spotted  Blanket;  her  very  special  yaya  Margaret  Finley; 
her  granny  Ruth  Chippewa;  uncles  and  aunts  Chief  and  Brenda  Finley,  Butch 
Finley,  Mike  and  Erica  Finley,  Vernon  and  Elaine  Finley,  Barney  Finley, 

Carl  and  Darlene  Saxa,  Larry  Saxa,  Chuck  and  Sara  TwoTeeth,  Gerald  and 
Alma  Chippewa,  Patsy  Chippewa,  Dr.  Slim  Dohn,  Marilyn  and  Conrad  Chippewa, 
whom  she  always  called  Uncle  "Corn";  a special  great-uncle  Octave  and  Edna 
Finley;  aunts  Felicity  McDonald  and  Madeline  Barnaby;  cousins  Doann  and 
Francis  Durgeloh,  Shirley  Trahan,  Buddy  McDonald,  Erma  and  Bear  Malatare; 
all  25  of  her  nieces  and  nephews  whom  she  loved  very  much;  three  great- 
nieces,  Natalliya,  Maiya  and  Alexandria;  and  an  expanded  family  of  aunts. 


uncles  and  cousins  whom  she  knew  and  some  she  never  met. 

A wake  has  begun  for  Connie  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius.  The  rosary 
will  be  recited  Monday  evening  at  8 p.m.  in  the  Longhouse.  Wake  closing 
and  funeral  services  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Longhouse. 
Interment  will  follow  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  3,  2004 

Sharon  Greene,  35 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Sharon  L.  Greene,  35,  died  Dune  23,  2004,  at  home. 

Ms.  Greene  was  born  Nov.  27,  1968,  in  Anchorage.  She  graduated  from  East 
High  School  in  1984  and  attended  Southwest  Polytech  in  1989.  In  2003,  she 
attended  the  University  of  Alaska  Anchorage  and  studied  history,  math  and 
literature. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Sharon's  talents  included  many,  many  beautiful 
beadwork  pieces  for  her  family's  traditional  regalia;  sewing  kuspuks  and 
presenting  them  to  family  and  friends  as  gifts  from  her  heart;  creating 
family  memory  makers  that  will  always  be  cherished;  and  creating  photo 
libraries  for  other  family  members. 

"Collecting  'Star  Wars'  memorabilia,  playing  phone  tag  and  sharing  her 
warm,  home-cooked  dishes  with  family  and  friends  were  also  among  Sharon's 
favorite  pastimes. 

"Sharon's  children  were  her  most  important  treasures.  Expressing  her 
love  for  them  daily  was  her  way  of  making  sure  they  knew  how  dear  they 
were  to  her  heart.  She  wanted  her  children  to  always  know  love  will  carry 
them  through." 

Ms.  Greene  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Alice  and  Andrew 
Kalerak  Sr.,  and  Eugene  and  Elizabeth  Sarren. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Les  Kit  Greene  Sr.;  mother,  Ruth  Clara 
Kalerak;  brother,  Les  Kit  Greene  Dr.;  daughters,  Allison  Lea  Greene  White 
Buffalo  and  Phoebe  Ruth  Greene  White  Buffalo;  and  sons,  Christopher  and 
Doseph  Dugan  and  Ace  Brown. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Duly  4,  2004 

Alfred  Myomick  Sr.,  57 
Kotlik 

Kotlik  resident  Alfred  Peter  Myomick  Sr.,  57,  died  Dune  29,  2004,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage  after  an  illness. 

A visitation  will  be  at  12:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel, 
737  E St.,  with  services  at  1:30  p.m.  Additional  services  will  be  at  3 p.m. 
Saturday  at  St.  Michael  Catholic  Church  in  St.  Michael.  Pallbearers  will 
include  George  Williams,  Andrew  "Dooksie"  Aketachunak,  Hilary  Snowball, 
Gilbert  Lockwood,  Leonard  Kobuk,  Glen  Shears  and  Larry  Kobuk  Sr.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  include  Walter  Acoman,  Victor  Doe,  Fred  Pete  and  Pat 
Katcheak.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Michael. 

Mr.  Myomick  was  born  May  9,  1947,  in  St.  Michael. 

He  had  lived  in  Emmonak  before  moving  to  Kotlik. 

Mr.  Myomick  was  a high  school  graduate  and  attended  three  years  of 
vocational  school. 

He  worked  as  a school  custodian,  helicopter  mechanic,  tugboat  deckhand, 
heavy  equipment  operator,  welder,  firefighter,  commercial  fisherman  and 
subsistence  hunter  and  fisherman. 

Mr.  Myomick  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  fiddling,  playing  guitar, 
basketball  and  pingpong. 

He  was  a good  person  who  supported  his  family  well  with  subsistence 
foods,  his  family  said.  He  was  also  a good  father  and  friend,  they  said. 

Survivors  include  his  lifetime  mate,  Clara  Andrews  of  Kotlik;  brother, 
Gabriel  Myomick  of  St.  Michael;  sisters  and  brothers-in-law,  Virginia  and 
Dohn  Shipton  of  Anchorage,  Anne  and  Roger  Often  Sr.,  and  Susan  and  Vincent 


Otten  of  St.  Michael;  sister,  Elizabeth  Windisch  of  Glenwood,  Hawaii; 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  Frank  and  Dustina  Myomick  of  St.  Michael; 
mother.  Flora  Myomick  of  St.  Michael;  sons,  Kevin  Myomick  and  Alfred  P. 
Myomick  Dr.  of  Emmonak,  and  Lance  Damie  Myomick  Andrews  of  Kotlik;  adopted 
sister,  Paula  Myomick  of  Anchorage;  stepchildren,  Lisa  and  Kenny  Andrews; 
and  many  nieces,  nephews,  friends  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  William  Myomick;  niece,  Lydia 
Otten;  sisters,  Sarah  and  Virginia  Myomick;  brothers,  Peter,  Matthew  and 
Thomas  Myomick;  and  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Windisch. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Thomas  Agoney  Sr.,  76 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Thomas  H.  Agoney  Sr.,  76,  died  Duly  2,  2004,  at  Mary 
Conrad  Center. 

A visitation  will  be  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  Wednesday  at  Evergreen 
Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St.  Additional  services  and  burial  will  be  in 
Nondalton.  Pallbearers  will  include  Eugene  Wilson,  Thomas  Agoney,  Leon 
Agoney,  Randy  Standifer,  David  Delkittie  and  Abe  Wilson  Dr. 

Mr.  Agoney  was  born  Sept.  7,  1927,  in  New  York  and  had  lived  in  Alaska 
since  1947. 

He  worked  as  a self-employed  commercial  fisherman  and  trapper. 

Mr.  Agoney  lived  in  Nondalton  from  1961  to  1989. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1944  and  the  U.S.  Army  in  1946. 

Mr.  Agoney  loved  country  music  and  was  a great  storyteller,  his  family 
said.  He  was  a "very  loving  and  giving  person,  always  helping  someone  in 
need,"  and  a hard  worker  who  will  be  greatly  missed  by  everyone  he  knew, 
his  family  also  said. 

His  family  wrote:  "He  considered  Nondalton  his  home  and  valued  the 
Athabascan  and  Russian  Orthodox  culture  of  his  family  and  the  people  of 
Nondalton,  who  he  also  considered  family." 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Nancy  Delkittie  of  Nondalton,  Donna 
Collier  of  Anchorage,  Sophie  Griffith  of  Long  Branch,  Texas,  and  Susan 
Standifer  of  Tyonek;  son,  Robert  Agoney  Sr.  of  Nondalton;  brothers,  Eugene 
Agoney  and  Desse  Agoney  of  New  York;  30  grandchildren;  and  30  great- 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Betty,  and  son,  Thomas  Agoney  Dr. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

Dune  29,  2004 
Rita  Ann  Bailey 

Funeral  services  for  Rita  Ann  Bailey,  54,  are  scheduled  for  today.  Dune 
29,  2004,  at  2 p.m.  at  the  David  Salmon  Tribal  Hall.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Birch  Hill  Cemetery.  A potlatch  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.  at  the  tribal  hall. 

A full  obituary  will  be  published  at  a later  date. 

Norman  Henry 

Norman  Paul  Henry  of  Chalkyitsik  passed  away  on  Dune  24,  2004,  in 
Fairbanks . 

Norman  was  born  in  Fort  Yukon  on  Sept.  22,  1952,  to  Stephen  and  Sara 
Henry  of  Fort  Yukon. 

Norman  lived  in  Chalkyitsik  taking  care  of  his  father,  Stephen  Henry  Sr., 
who  passed  away  May  29,  2004,  in  Anchorage  after  a short  illness.  Norman 
was  a loving  son,  brother,  uncle  and  nephew  to  a large  family.  Norman,  you 
will  always  be  in  our  hearts;  we  love  and  miss  you! 

Norman  was  a product  of  Wrangel  Institute  School.  Norman  and  his  sister 
graduated  in  three  years  from  high  school  in  Tok.  Norman  continued  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks.  His  subject  of  study  was 
accounting.  His  interests  included  woodworking,  fishing,  hunting  and 
trapping  at  the  Bull  River  and  the  Black  River. 

Norman  was  known  as  "Handy  Man"  to  all  his  friends  and  loved  ones.  He 
was  a kind,  loving  person  who  did  not  know  a stranger.  Norman  was  always 


available  to  anyone  who  needed  his  help.  Norman  loved  his  grandma,  Mary 
Thompson,  whom  he  cared  for  during  the  summer  months  in  Fort  Yukon  at  her 
little  cabin. 

Survivors  include  his  sisters  Sarah  Knudson  of  Fort  Yukon,  Lilly  "LaLa" 
Henry  of  Nenana,  Jennie  Henry  of  Nenana,  Cecelia  Henry  of  Juneau  and 
Stephanie  Henry  of  Oregon;  brothers  Joey  Henry  of  Fort  Yukon  and  Larry 
Henry  of  Chalkyitsik;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  funeral  is  scheduled  today,  June  29,  2004,  in  Fort  Yukon  at  2 p.m. 
at  St.  Stephen's  Church.  The  burial  will  be  at  the  Hudson  Stuck  Cemetery. 

A potlatch  will  follow  at  the  elders  building. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

June  30,  2004 

Genevieve  Milton  Newman 

Former  Juneau  resident  Genevieve  Milton  Newman,  78,  died  June  24,  2004, 
in  Anchorage  of  a very  long  illness. 

She  was  born  to  Nick  and  Leslie  (Bremner)  Milton  on  Oct.  14,  1925,  in 
Yakutat.  She  was  married  to  Sam  Newman  for  47  years. 

She  was  of  the  Raven  Moiety,  and  her  Tlingit  name  was  Aanes.  Her  family 
and  loved  ones  said  she  loved  to  fish,  which  she  was  successful  at  for 
many  years.  She  was  known  as  the  ice-cream  lady  at  Hawk  Inlet,  where  she 
enjoyed  and  loved  all  the  kids.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  and  remembered. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  in  April  1994;  brothers,  Jones 
and  Paul;  and  sisters,  Katherine  and  Julia  Milton. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Agnes  Asaro;  brother,  Robert  Milton;  son, 
Charles  Newman;  grandchildren,  Charlie  and  Carolee  Newman;  great- 
grandchild, Jason;  and  numerous  nephews  and  nieces. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  5 p.m.  on  Thursday,  July  1 at  the  ANB 
Hall.  Pallbearers  will  be  Robert  Eldon  Druley,  Robert  N.  Milton,  John 
Milton,  Juan  Quintanilla  and  David  Quintanilla.  Honorary  pallbearers  will 
be  Dianna  Druley,  Katherine  Milton,  Eric  Masters,  Liz  Howard  and  Clarence 
Antioguia.  For  more  information,  call  Charlie  Newman  at  364-2625. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Juneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

July  2,  2004 

Mike  Joe  Tanape 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Mike  Joe  Tanape  died  Friday,  June  18,  2004,  due  to 
complications  from  a heart  attack  and  stroke  at  the  South  Peninsula 
General  Hospital  in  Homer.  He  was  66. 

Funeral  services  and  burial  were  held  Wednesday,  June  23,  at  the  Sts. 
Herman  & Sergius  of  Valaam  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  Cemetery  in 
Nanwalek.  Fr.  Sergie  Active  officiated.  Pallbearers  included  Mike  Radtke, 
John  Romanoff,  Sarjus  Moonin,  Tim  Greene,  Johnny  Moonin  and  Nick  Tanape  Jr 

Mr.  Tanape  was  born  March  18,  1938,  in  Port  Graham,  and  he  was  raised  in 
Nanwalek,  attending  school  until  the  fifth  grade.  Mike  worked  various  jobs 
throughout  Alaska,  most  recently  as  the  supervisor  for  the  Nanwalek  Salmon 
Enhancement  Project  until  he  retired  in  2004.  He  was  a member  of  the  Sts. 
Sergius  & Herman  of  Valaam  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Nanwalek.  He  also 
was  a member  of  the  Nanwalek  IRA  Council.  He  enjoyed  subsistence  hunting. 

"Mike  was  a leader  of  the  community  and  a mentor  for  many  of  the  younger 
people  in  the  village.  His  skills  in  hunting  were  phenomenal  from  many 
years  of  practice.  He  was  able  to  provide  a vast  variety  of  game  not  only 
for  his  family,  but  for  the  whole  village.  He  loved  the  outdoors,  spending 
many  hours  alone  in  the  woods  reading  the  signs  and  planning  the  next  hunt 
" his  family  said. 

"Subsistence  gathering  of  fish  and  game  was  Mike's  favorite  pastime, 
passing  on  his  invaluable  skills  to  the  younger  generations  made  him  smile 
He  loved  all  kids  with  his  generous  spirit.  No  child  ever  left  his  house 
without  a treat  and  a big  dose  of  attention.  Mike  will  be  missed.  The 
knowledge  he  had  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  lived  the  life  of  a 
Sugpiaq,  a hunter  and  gatherer  and  was  truly  a real  person." 


Mr.  Tanape  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Nadia  (Ukatish) 
Tanape;  father.  Doe  Tanape;  mother,  Alma  (Kvasnikoff)  Tanape;  and  brothers 
Chris  and  Steve  Tanape. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Irene  Tanape  of  Nanwalek;  son  and  daughter 
in-law,  Gus  and  Vivian  Ukatish  of  Nanwalek;  brothers,  Ralph  Dohnson  of 
Kenai,  and  Nick  Tanape  Sr.,  Lloyd  Tanape  Sr.  and  Herman  Tanape,  all  of 
Nanwalek;  grandsons,  Peter  and  Gus  Dr.  Ukatish,  both  of  Nanwalek; 
granddaughters , Helen  Anahonak  of  Anchorage,  and  Nadia  and  Tehya  Ukatish, 
both  of  Nanwalek;  great-granddaughter,  Michelle  Melkoff  of  Anchorage; 
stepsons.  Mack  and  Seraphim  Dr.  Ukatish,  both  of  Nanwalek;  stepdaughters, 
Nancy  Radtke  and  Kristina  Kinneevauk,  both  of  Nanwalek;  and  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Homer  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Peninsula  Clarion  Division  of  Morris  Communications, 
Kenai,  AK. 

Dune  29,  2004 

Vivian  Bitternose 

BITTERNOSE  - Vivian  Flora  Bitternose  April  21,  1946  Dune  26,  2004. 

Vivian  was  called  home  to  the  Creator  on  Dune  26,  2004  at  the  age  of  58 
years . 

Vivian  was  predeceased  by  her  father,  Kenneth  Ray  McNab,  step-father, 
Sandy  Pratt,  brothers,  Henry,  Tommy  and  Glen  and  nephew  Christopher. 

She  leaves  to  mourn  her  passing:  mother,  Madeline  Pratt,  daughter, 
Phyllis  Bitternose  and  her  father  Philip  (Mary),  step-sister  Lillian  Laslo 
and  her  children,  grandchildren;  Leonard  (Roberta),  Roseanna  (Levi), 
Rebecca  (Kenneth),  Phyllicia  and  Mavis,  great-grandchildren;  Ethan,  Chris 
and  Chelsie,  special  niece  and  nephew  Nicole  and  Dylan  Pratt  and  numerous 
others . 

The  Wake  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Dune  29,  2004  at  5:00  PM  in  the 
Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  Dune  30,  2004  at  2:00  PM  in  the  Gordon  Gymnasium  with  Rev. 
Arthur  Anderson,  officiating  with  the  Interment  to  follow  in  St.  Luke's 
Anglican  Church  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 
Duly  2,  2004 
David  Anderson 

ANDERSON  - On  Wednesday,  Dune  30,  2004,  David  Floyd  Anderson  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  48  years. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  Duly  3,  2004  at  2:00  P. 
M.  in  the  Sports  and  Metis  Culture  Centre,  2nd  Avenue  North  and  Montreal 
St.,  Regina,  SK  with  interment  at  St.  Luke's  Cemetery,  Gordon  First  Nation 
SK  to  follow. 

The  Wake  will  take  place  on  Friday,  Duly  2,  2004  at  5:00  P.M.  in  the 
Sports  and  Metis  Culture  Centre. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Lee  Funeral  Home  757-8645 

Duly  5,  2004 

Rita  Bird 
Regina,  SK 

BIRD,  RITA  MADELEINE  (NEE  WARD)  - February  11,  1933  Duly  4,  2004  Rita 
passed  away  peacefully  at  home  early  Sunday  morning  after  a courageous 
battle  with  cancer. 

She  was  pre-deceased  by  her  parents  William  and  Dosephine  Ward,  brothers 
Mark  and  Wilfred,  sister  Florence,  in-laws  David  and  Christine  Bird, 
Robert,  Theresa,  Emily,  Harry  and  George,  nephews  Ken  and  Richard  Bird. 

Left  to  cherish  her  memory  are  her  loving  husband  of  48  years,  Charlie 
Bird,  their  children  Murray  (Louise)  of  Wawota,  Allan  (Lianne), 
Peepeekisis,  Carl,  Chris  (Leon),  Calvin,  Nelson  (Dudy)  all  of  Regina,  Aunt 
Elizabeth,  Peepeekisis,  sisters  Alma  (George)  Ward,  Ft.  Qu'Appelle, 


Valerie  Ward,  Peepeekisis,  sisters-in-law  Margaret  Bird,  Evelyn  (George) 
Desnomie,  brotherin-law  Gerald  Bird,  11  grandchildren  and  11  great- 
grandchildren . She  will  also  be  greatly  missed  by  special  friends  Liz 
Pinay  and  Cicely  Brass,  and  special  niece  Geraldine  Henderson  as  well  as 
her  many  other  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

Rita  was  born  at  Peepeekisis  Indian  Hospital  and  lived  on  the  reserve 
until  she  went  to  residential  school  in  Lebret,  where  she  stayed  for  9 
years.  She  then  left  the  reserve  to  pursue  a career  in  nursing,  and  soon 
after  her  return  home,  she  met  Charlie  in  1955  and  they  married  in  1956. 
They  raised  their  children  on  the  reserve  and  when  the  kids  were  all  in 
school,  Rita  pursued  a career  in  education  and  devoted  the  rest  of  her 
working  years  to  helping  children.  She  spent  11  years  teaching 
kindergarten  on  Peepeekisis,  then  in  1980,  the  family  moved  to  Regina  and 
Rita  started  work  at  the  Ranch  Ehrlo  Society  as  a house  mother,  child  care 
worker  and  a mentor  to  many  youth.  She  continued  this  work  until  she 
retired  in  1998.  Rita's  love  for  children  knew  no  bounds;  she  took  many 
children  into  her  home  and  treated  them  like  one  of  the  family.  She  was 
"Mom  " to  all  the  kids,  and  one  of  those  children,  Dason  Kobe,  became  an 
honourary  member  of  the  family.  Rita  found  comfort  in  all  faiths  and  was 
welcomed.  She  was  active  in  the  community,  had  church  friends,  bingo 
friends  and  participated  in  the  Elders  Group,  First  Nations  Veterans' 
Association  and  many  other  functions. 

Rita  was  very  proud  of  her  children,  grand  children  and  great-grand 
children.  Rita  has  left  her  family  with  many  fond  memories  filled  with 
laughter,  stories  and  music.  She  will  be  sadly  missed,  but  her  sharp  sense 
of  humour  and  keen  wit  will  live  on  with  all  who  knew  her. 

Special  thanks  go  to  to  Dr.  Boek  and  the  Allan  Blair  Cancer  Clinic  staff 
and  Palliative  Home  Care  staff  for  their  dedication  to  Rita  while  she  was 
in  their  care. 

A celebration  of  her  life  will  take  place  at  Victoria  Avenue  Funeral 
Home,  2080  E.  Victoria  Ave.,  with  a visitation  on  Tuesday,  Duly  6th  at 
7 p.m.  and  a service  on  Wednesday,  Duly  7th  at  11  a.m.  Cremation  to  follow 
with  interment  at  Riverside  Cemetery  at  a later  date. 

Mary  Rockthunder 
Piapot  First  Nation,  SK 

ROCKTHUNDER  - On  Friday,  Duly  2,  2004,  Mary  Louise  Rockthunder  of  Piapot 
First  Nation,  passed  away  peacefully  at  home  with  her  family  by  her  side. 

Predeceased  by  her  husband,  Dohn  in  1984  and  2 infant  daughters. 

Mary  is  survived  by  her  children,  Alice  (Charlie)  Berger,  Charlie  (Anne) 
Irene  (George)  Kaisowatum,  Margaret  Rockthunder,  Barbara  (Alan)  Borkowski, 
Dohn  (Modesta),  Marie  (Bruce)  Smith,  Grace  Okimow  and  Lucy  Francis; 
numerous  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren  and  great  great  grandchildren. 

Wake  will  be  held  at  4:00  P.M.,  Monday,  Duly  5,  2004  at  Piapot  Band  Hall 
Piapot  First  Nation,  SK.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  1:00  P.M., 
Tuesday,  Duly  6,  2004  at  Piapot  Band  Hall  with  Fr.  Wojciech  Wojtkowiak 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Rockthunder  Family  Cemetery, 
Piapot  First  Nation. 

Paragon  Funeral  Services  entrusted  with  arrangements . 359-7776 
Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

Duly  17,  2004 

Assiniboine  Wasasa/red  berries  moon 
Kiowa  Tagunotal  p'a  san/little  moon  of  deer  horns  dropping  off 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  News  and  Information  Distribution  and  Justice 

Network  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

i Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


We  told  them  we  would  rather  die  than  leave  our  lands;  but  we  could 
not  help  ourselves.  They  took  us  down.  Many  died  on  the  road.  Two  of 
my  children  died.  After  we  reached  the  new  land,  all  my  horses  died. 
The  water  was  very  bad.  All  our  cattle  died;  not  one  was  left.  I 
stayed  until  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  my  people  had  died.  Then 
I ran  away  with  thirty  of  my  people,  men  and  women  and  children.  Some 
of  the  children  were  orphans.  We  were  three  months  on  the  road.  We 
were  sick  and  weak  and  starved.  When  we  reached  the  Omaha  Reserve  the 
Omahas  gave  us  a piece  of  land,  and  we  were  in  a hurry  to  plough  it 
and  put  in  wheat.  While  we  were  working,  the  soldiers  came  and 
arrested  us.  Half  of  us  were  sick.  We  would  rather  have  died  than  be 


carried  back;  but  we  could  not  help 
Chief  Standing  Bear,  Ponca 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 


ourselves . 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

- + 

| In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
j of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
| rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
| back,  carrying  a staff  and 
| praying  each  step  of  the  way. 


These  prayers  were  offered  for 


For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

My  half-side,  Danet,  has  observed  further  evidence  of  "Dust-Us"  at 
work  in  the  US. 


Four  stories  published  in  the  past  week,  and  one  not  published  anywhere, 
point  to  one  conclusion  --  Indians,  regardless  of  gender  and  age,  who 
are  incarcerated  in  BIA-controlled  tribal  facilities  or  in  state  prisons 
have  been  suffering  a death  penalty,  no  matter  how  trivial  their 
offense,  for  some  time. 

On  Duly  11,  the  Montana  Standard  reported  on  the  troubled  medical  care 
provided  by  the  Montana  State  prison  system.  The  reporter  (I  am  told) 
tried  to  interview  Dustin  Wing,  a Lakota  inmate  who  claimed  that  for 
three  years  he  was  denied  care  for  an  enlarged  and  infected  hernia. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  swept  into  an  isolated  infirmary  and  hospital 
environment  the  very  day  she  requested  an  interview,  and  he  died  this 
week.  Since  she  had  not  spoken  to  him,  she  was  not  able  to  include  his 
story. 

In  the  Northwest,  according  to  the  Statesman-Dournal  on  Duly  10,  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs  and  the  Yakama  Nation,  were  ordered 
by  the  Department  of  Interior  to  close  juvenile  facilities  due  to  "life 
threatening  conditions."  The  Arizona  Republic  and  Farmington  Daily 
Times  reported  on  Duly  9 that  the  DOI  labelled  two  Navajo  detention 
facilities  "the  worst."  On  Duly  7,  the  Gallup  Independent  reports  about 
a Native  inmate  who  only  narrowly  escaped  becoming  one  of  many  Native 
inmate  suicide  statistics. 

It's  encouraging  that  at  last  the  Department  of  Interior  has 
investigated  and  is  finally  acting  on  the  abysmal  conditions  of  its  own 
facilities,  not  only  crumbling,  overcrowded  buildings,  but  overworked 
and  undertrained  staff.  It's  good  to  know  the  DOI  is  closing  down 
poorly-run  juvenile  facilities. 

What  makes  one  wonder  is  why  it  took  so  long  to  notice  that  so  many 
Indians  were  committing  suicide  in  Indian  jails.  Why  did  a young  girl 
have  to  die  alone  in  a school  cell,  before  the  practice  of  locking  up 
intoxicated  youngsters  came  to  light?  Why  are  prisoners,  including 
Native  inmates,  literally  dying  before  their  time  in  Montana  state 
cells,  allegedly  without  proper  medical  care  --  and  this  while  experts 
routinely  inspect  the  facilities  thanks  to  a 1991  medical  neglect  class 
action  lawsuit?  How  do  we  dare  be  surprised  that  most  inmates  don't 
stay  out  of  prison  long  before  commiting  another  crime,  given  the 
example  our  corrections  facilities  provide? 


Danet 

Smith 
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News  of  the  people  featur 

- Regina  Girl  still  missing 
after  Six  Days 

- Family  steps  up  search 
for  missing  Daughter 

- Navajo  President  reviews 
proposed  U.S.  Apology 

- Indian  Caucus  prepares  for  Boston 

- Voter  ID  hearings  set 

- Thune/Daschle  on  Indian  Country 

- IHS  investigates  missing  Funds 

- Lummis  see  Shortfall 
for  Health  Care 

- Nipmucs  will  appeal 
US  Tribal  rejection 

- Settlement  to  help  Zuni  Tribe 
protect  its  Heaven 

- Regulators  to  allow 
Coal  Mine  expansion 

- County  gives  conditional  OK 
for  Bear  Butte  Road 

- Commission  Members 

to  call  for  Leader's  ouster 

- Money  for  WWII  Navajo 
Code  Talkers  Memorials 

- Goshutes  protest  handling 
of  Range  Creek 

- President  Bush  signs  law 
to  pay  Western  Shoshone 

- Apaches:  Fires  on  'Sacred' 

Mount  Graham  foretold 

- Trees  near  Telescopes  thinned 
despite  enviros 

"RE : Regina  Girl  still  miss 
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- Miami  Indian  Tribe 

to  attend  U.N.  Convention 

- Tribes  heading  to  Scotland 
to  seek  Salmon  Passage 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Newcomers  need  a primer  on  Tribes 

- Grant  to  help  Ojibwe 
keep  Mercury  out  of  Diet 

- Students  work  to  preserve 
lost  NA  Languages 

- Native  Food  Summit  2004 
at  a Glance 

- Press  Release: 

NSAIE  Summer  Kickoff 

- After  16  years. 

Tribal  Arts  Festival  canceled 

- Deal  lets  Ontario  Me'tis 
hunt,  fish  freely 

- Sisters  in  Spirit 

Walk  the  Talk  through  City 

- BIA:  Shiprock,  Tohatchi  Dails 
among  worst 

- Tribal  Police  may  gain  new  powers 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  LAST  Update  on  Dustin  Wing 
includes  his  written  statement 

- Rustywire:  Navajo  Firedancer 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Rustywire  Poem:  Red  Gourds 

- University  of  Oregon: 

New  Longhouse  to  call  Home 

- Upcoming  Events 

ing  after  Six  Days"  


Date:  Mon,  12  Duly  2004  08:57:44  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - - 

filename=" TAMARA  KEEPNESS  MISSING" 
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Regina  girl  still  missing  after  six  days 
Duly  11,  2004 

REGINA  - Despite  an  extended  search  area  and  hundreds  of  tips,  police  in 
Regina  say  they  still  haven't  located  a missing  five-year-old  girl. 

Regina  police  said  it  would  keep  searching  even  though  there  was  a total 
lack  of  any  evidence  leading  to  Tamra  Keepness. 

Areas  being  searched  included  various  woods  and  meadows  around  the  city 
outskirts  and  on  Saturday,  police  even  had  a boat  search  Wascana  Creek. 

The  police  insisted  its  was  still  treating  her  disappearance  as  a 
missing  person  case,  but  acknowledged  the  possibility  Tamra  could  have 
been  snatched  by  someone  cruising  the  strip  frequented  by  prostitutes  near 
her  downtown  Regina  home. 

There  is  also  a halfway  house  for  prisoners  in  the  vicinity. 

Sunday  marked  the  sixth  day  since  Tamra  disappeared  some  time  during 
Monday  night. 


Police  confirmed  they  were  following  up  on  visions  of  aboriginal  elders 
as  the  increasingly  desperate  team  of  80  to  100  officers  plus  volunteers 
also  renewed  their  search  of  downtown  Regina. 

"Because  Tamra  [Keepness]  is  an  aboriginal  child,  any  information  that 
comes  to  us  through  the  First  Nations  community  - whether  it  is  through 
something  like  a vision  or  through  some  tradition  - we're  going  to  take 
that  information  and  follow  up  on  it,"  said  Elizabeth  Popowich  of  the 
Regina  police. 

Friday's  fruitless  search  of  the  marshy  Wascana  Creek  area  near  Regina 
airport  came  as  a result  of  such  an  aboriginal  vision. 

Tamra 's  family  meanwhile  returned  to  its  home  after  it  was  searched  by 
police.  There  were  no  signs  of  forced  entry  or  struggle  in  the  house, 
police  said. 

Tamra  lives  with  her  mother  and  five  siblings,  including  her  twin  sister. 
She  is  described  as  a thin,  3.5  foot-tall  girl,  weighing  about  20  kilos. 
Tamra  has  bobbed  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  She  may  be  wearing  a light- 
blue  striped  halter  top  with  pink  accents,  light  blue  jeans,  and  pink  and 
white  shoes. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 

"RE : Family  steps  up  search  for  missing  Daughter"  
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Family  steps  up  search  for  missing  daughter 
Duly  9,  2004 

Saskatoon  - The  family  of  a 25-year-old  Saskatoon  woman  has  hired  a 
private  investigator  to  help  search  for  their  daughter  who  has  been 
missing  for  almost  two  months. 

Daleen  Bosse  is  a fourth-year  education  student  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  and  the  mother  of  a three-year-old  girl. 

She  disappeared  May  18  after  an  Assembly  of  First  Nations  function. 

In  the  52  days  since  her  mother,  Pauline  Muskego,  has  been  meeting  with 
police  and  trying  to  console  their  granddaughter . 

"Every  time  we  come  back  she  says  'Did  you  find  my  mom?'"  she  said.  "And 
we  say,  'Not  yet,  we're  still  looking.'  We're  continuing  to  tell  her  that 
we're  looking  for  her  mom,  that  we  will  find  her  and  that  she'll  be  OK." 

Frustrated  by  the  lack  of  progress  Muskego  hired  a private  investigator 
earlier  this  month. 

Todd  Hrabok  of  Saskatoon  Private  Investigations,  said  Bosse  may  have 
been  spotted  at  a bank  machine  a couple  of  days  after  she  disappeared,  but 
her  ATM  card  doesn't  seem  to  have  been  used  since  then. 

He  also  said  the  discovery  of  the  missing  woman's  car  last  month  hints 
at  foul  play. 

"There's  a lot  of  kilometers  put  on  the  car.  There's  a steering  wheel 
cover  that  was  missing.  Some  floor  mats  from  the  front,  seat  covers  from 
seats,  and  a child  seat  in  the  back,"  he  said. 

"Generally  what  I think  as  an  investigator  is  that's  a clean  up  of  a 
crime  scene.  We  wouldn't  like  to  think  of  it  that  way  but  that's  the  way 
it's  looking." 

The  Onion  Lake  First  Nation,  where  Muskego  lives,  has  posted  a $5,000 
reward  for  information  leading  to  the  discovery  of  Bosse. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 

"RE;  Navajo  President  reviews  proposed  U.S.  Apology"  
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Navajo  president  reviews  proposed  U.S.  apology  to  Native  Americans 
By  The  Daily  Times 
Duly  11,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.,  met  with  Sen.  Sam 
Brownback,  R-Kan.,  regarding  Senate  Doint  Resolution  37,  an 
acknowledgement  to  a long  history  of  official  depredations  and  ill- 
conceived  policies  by  the  United  States  Government  regarding  Indian  tribes 
and  offer  an  apology  to  all  Native  Peoples  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Shirley  praised  the  senator's  effort  to  acknowledge  the  resentment  many 
tribes  continue  to  hold  regarding  past  policies  of  termination,  removal, 
relocation  and  neglect  of  trust  obligations  regarding  the  nation's  first 
Americans . 

"This  joint  resolution,  I hope  will  start  a process  of  review  and 
dialogue  on  how  future  federal  government  policy  development  will  further 
assist  and  support  tribal  self-determination  efforts,"  Shirley  said 
"Sometimes  a metaphorical  clean  slate  is  needed  to  build  a better 
foundation  for  the  future  of  relations  between  Native  Nations  and  the 
United  States . " 

The  resolution  was  introduced  by  Brownback,  and  is  currently  supported 
by  Tex  Hall,  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  chairman  and  president  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians.  The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
approved  the  language  on  Dune  23  and  now  heads  to  the  Senate  floor.  Its 
companion  bill,  H.  D.  98,  was  introduced  on  Dune  18th. 

Among  the  main  points  of  S.D.  Res.  37  include: 

- Recognizing  the  special  legal  and  political  relationship  shared  by 
Indian  tribes  and  the  United  States; 

- Commending  and  honoring  native  peoples  for  the  thousands  of  years  they 
have  stewarded  and  protected  the  United  States; 

- Expressing  regret  for  former  offenses  and  express  a commitment  to  build 
on  positive  relationships  of  the  past  and  present  to  move  toward  a 
brighter  future; 

- Acknowledging  years  of  official  depredations,  ill-conceived  policies, 
and  the  breaking  of  covenants  by  the  U.S.  government  regarding  Indian 
tribes; 

- Urging  the  president  to  acknowledge  offenses  against  Indian  tribes; 

- Commending  state  governments  that  have  begun  reconciliation  efforts 

with  recognized  Indian  tribes  located  in  their  jurisdictions  and  encourage 
all  state  governments  to  work  toward  similar  reconciling  relationships; 

- Specifying  this  measure  does  not  authorize  or  settle  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  government. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Indian  Caucus  prepares  for  Boston 

Set  on  networking,  giving  candidates  an  earful 

Sam  Lewin 

Duly  6,  2004 


The  old  adage  states  that  the  squeaky  wheel  gets  the  grease,  and  Gwen 
Carr  is  planning  on  doing  some  squeaking  in  Boston  later  this  month.  The 
Madison,  Wisconsin  woman  is  the  head  of  the  Wisconsin  Indian  Democratic 
Caucus;  an  organization  dedicated  to  making  the  voices  of  tribal  interests 
heard  above  the  fevered  pitch  of  the  national  political  discourse. 

"I  believe  part  of  my  purview  is  to  make  sure  that  happens.  When  issues 
are  on  the  table,  it  is  our  job  to  say  'What  about  the  tribes?'  ",  Carr, 
49,  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

As  the  former  Executive  Director  of  the  Arizona  Democratic  Party,  Carr 
is  something  of  a political  operative.  She  has  been  getting  tribal  members 
into  Democratic  conventions  for  years,  starting  with  1996  when  she  brought 
together  some  90  Indian  delegates  to  the  national  convention  in  Chicago. 

"We  had  statements  from  candidates  on  Indian  issues  and  it  was  wonderful 
to  see  it  happen  because  it  brought  Indians  into  the  mainstream,"  said 
Carr,  a member  of  the  Cayuga  Nation  of  New  York. 

Fast-forward  four  years.  This  time  over  100  Indian  delegates  attended 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Los  Angeles. 

"Because  of  '96,  we  had  a desk  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
where  we  had  someone  who  would  work  with  tribes  and  be  a voice  within  the 
national  party." 

This  year's  convention  is  in  Boston  and  Carr  says  she  is  rounding  up  the 
largest  number  of  Indian  delegates  yet,  although  a final  number  is  still 
to  be  determined.  Carr  believes  that  the  number  one  issue  of  importance  is 
the  concept  of  tribal  sovereignty,  although  she  acknowledges  that  for  some 
tribes,  gaming  runs  a very  close  second.  Other  issues  may  simply  not  even 
be  on  the  radar  screen  of  most  politicians. 

"There  is  what  I call  the  elephant  in  the  living  room-the  trust  fund 
issue  - that's  not  far  from  anyone's  mind.  You  also  have  jurisdictional 
issues,  you  have  law  enforcement  issues,  you  name  it  - it  involves  us," 
Carr  said. 

As  opposed  to  the  Iowa  Caucus,  an  Indian  Caucus  at  a national  convention 
is  designed  to  solidify  a position  on  issues-not  choose  a candidate.  John 
Kerry  has  already  been  picked  and  barring  a major  problem  will  be 
nominated . 

"It's  a different  animal  when  you  are  dealing  with  a national  caucus 
because  that  happens  after  you  have  a nominee.  This  is  networking, 
communication  and  relationship  building,"  she  said. 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians  President  Tex  Hall  has  vowed  to 
bring  one  million  Indian  voters  to  the  polls  in  November.  A bold  promise, 
but  one  Carr  thinks  just  might  materialize. 

"We  are  trying  to  help  him.  I think  this  is  going  to  be  our  best  year 
ever.  There  are  a lot  of  people  who  feel  that  way.  It  is  important  for  any 
Indian  to  get  out  and  vote.  We  have  a lot  at  stake." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Voter  ID  hearings  set 

Signs  at  polling  places  should  be  regulated,  secretary  of  state  says. 

By  Denise  Ross,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
July  8,  2004 

Two  state  committees  will  hold  hearings  on  the  reported  voting  problems 
from  the  June  1 statewide  election. 

The  state  Board  of  Elections  will  conduct  a rules  hearing  on  proposed 
changes  in  the  administrative  rules  that  govern  elections,  and  the 
Legislature's  State-Tribal  Relations  Committee  will  hold  a separate 


hearing  on  the  matter. 

The  State-Tribal  Relations  Committee  meeting  is  set  for  Thursday,  Duly 
15,  at  the  state  Capitol  in  Pierre.  The  state  Board  of  Elections  also  will 
meet  in  Pierre,  but  Secretary  of  State  Chris  Nelson  said  he  had  not  had 
time  to  select  a date  on  Wednesday. 

Reports  of  voters  who  lacked  a photo  ID  being  turned  away  from  the  polls 
when  state  law  allows  them  to  sign  an  affidavit  swearing  to  their  identity 
has  spawned  the  threat  of  lawsuits,  generated  media  stories  and  prompted 
Sen.  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.,  to  launch  the  Daschle  Voting  Rights  Project. 

Nelson  and  state  Board  of  Elections  member  Linda  Lea  Viken  agreed 
Wednesday  that  the  elections  board  should  hold  a hearing  in  time  to  make 
changes  before  the  Nov. 2 election,  they  both  said.  The  elections  board 
hearing  will  be  devoted  primarily  to  adopting  rules  to  govern  what  kinds 
of  signs  could  be  posted  at  polling  places  to  explain  the  state's  voter  ID 
law. 

People  have  complained  that,  at  various  locations,  signs  posted  outside 
the  polling  place  said  "Photo  ID  required"  but  lacked  any  mention  of  the 
affidavit  option. 

"Should  there  be  signs  up?  If  so,  what  ought  they  say?"  Nelson  said. 

He  said  people  should  understand  that  the  board  can't  investigate 
specific  incidents  from  Dune  1. 

"The  parameters  are  narrow.  If  somebody  was  turned  away,  there's  nothing 
the  board  can  do  about  that.  The  board  has  no  authority  to  conduct  a law 
enforcement  investigation,"  Nelson  said.  "We're  looking  for,  what  can  we 
do  to  improve  things?" 

In  response  to  Daschle's  request  for  an  investigation.  Nelson  forwarded 
some  complaints  from  Dune  1 to  the  South  Dakota  U.S.  Attorney's  Office.  U. 
S.  Attorney  Dim  McMahon  said  he  would  look  into  the  complaints  but  said 
the  initial  information  wasn't  detailed  enough  to  draw  any  conclusions. 

In  addition  to  writing  new  rules,  Viken  said  she  believes  the  elections 
board  can  hear  testimony  about  specific  events  from  Dune  1,  and  board 
members  might  be  able  to  recommend  rules  or  legislation  based  on  those 
accounts . 

"People  need  to  be  able  to  air  this,"  Viken,  a Rapid  City  attorney,  said 
"A  rules  hearing  is  the  appropriate  way  to  go.  We  also  should  hear  other 
testimony  about  other  problem  areas." 

The  board  will  meet  again  after  the  Nov.  2 election,  and  Nelson  wants  to 
discuss  possible  legislation  for  the  2005  session  at  that  meeting,  he  said 

Next  week's  State-Tribal  Relations  Committee  will  include  an  open  forum 
where  people  can  testify  about  the  full  range  of  their  voting  experiences, 
committee  chairman  Rep.  Stan  Adelstein,  R-Rapid  City,  said.  In  addition. 
Nelson  and  Tom  Shortbull  will  address  the  committee.  Shortbull,  of  Rapid 
City,  is  on  a board  of  advisers  to  the  federal  Election  Assistance 
Commission  and  has  called  for  the  repeal  of  the  state's  voter  ID  law. 

Adelstein  voted  for  the  voter  ID  law  in  2003  and  said  he  probably  would 
oppose  a repeal.  But  he  wants  to  hear  testimony  on  the  matter.  If  American 
Indians  believe  the  law  was  meant  to  suppress  their  votes,  Adelstein 
believes  his  committee  should  hear  those  concerns. 

"I  had  no  sense  this  was  an  Indian  issue.  Had  I felt  that  way,  I would 
have  spoken  out  against  it,"  Adelstein  said. 

Adelstein  said  he  supported  the  voter  ID  law  because  in  the  early  1960s, 
he  observed  out-of-state  workers  temporarily  living  in  Rapid  City  voting 
multiple  times  in  an  election.  The  sheriff  collected  photographs  of  the 
workers  voting  at  various  locations,  but  Adelstein  said  there  was  little 
that  could  be  done  at  the  time. 

"I  went  to  Pierre  asking  for  some  way  we  could  tighten  the  law.  One  old 
legislator  said,  'Young  man,  we  would  rather  have  two  people  vote  who  are 
not  entitled  to  than  have  one  be  deprived  of  the  franchise,'"  Adelstein 
said . 

He  disagreed  at  the  time  and  still  does,  Adelstein  said. 

Also  on  Wednesday,  state  Republican  Party  officials  asked  their 
Democratic  counterparts  to  agree  to  dispatch  bipartisan  poll  watching 
teams  on  Nov.  2. 

"Republican  and  Democrat  volunteers  would  work  as  an  observation  team," 
GOP  Chairman  Randy  Frederick  said. 


State  Democratic  Party  Chairwoman  Judy  Olson  Duhamel  said  she  had  not 
seen  Frederick's  letter,  sent  late  Wednesday,  but  she  said  she  still 
supports  the  call  for  a nonpartisan  voter  education  effort  she  made  in 
April . 

"I  say,  'Yes,  thank  you,'"  Olson  Duhamel  said.  "In  addition,  we  also 
should  share  the  responsibility  of  educating  voters." 

Contact  Denise  Ross  at  394-8438  or  denise . ross@rapidcityjournal . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Thune/Daschle  on  Indian  Country 
Compiled  by  Terry  Woster 
Argus  Leader 
July  11,  2004 

Here  are  the  issue  stances  of  Sen.  Tom  Daschle  and  former  Rep.  John  Thune 
on  issues  important  to  Native  Americans  in  South  Dakota.  (Material  from 
campaign  Web  sites,  speeches,  interviews.)  - Compiled  by  Terry  Woster 

Daschle 

On  the  relationship 

American  Indians  have  long  held  a unique  government-to-government 
relationship  with  the  United  States.  This  relationship,  upheld  by  treaties, 
statutes  and  court  cases,  is  essential  in  ensuring  that  the  United  States 
honors  its  obligation  to  provide  services  to  Native  Americans,  such  as 
education  and  health  care.  Tribal  governments  are  sovereign  nations.  The 
United  States  should  meet  its  treaty  obligations  and  trust 
responsibilities  and  do  all  it  can  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  on  the 
reservations . 

Safe  water 

Bringing  clean  drinking  water  to  South  Dakota's  reservations  has  been 
important.  Daschle  said  he  secured  the  federal  money  to  build  the  Mni 
Wiconi  water  project  in  southwest  South  Dakota.  Mni  Wiconi  is  vital  to 
tribal  communities  in  South  Dakota,  providing  a safe,  reliable  source  of 
drinking  water. 

Reconciliation 

Daschle  has  worked  with  tribes  and  community  leaders  to  work  toward  better 
relations  between  Indian  and  non-Indian  people.  In  October  2003,  Daschle 
and  Republican  Gov.  Mike  Rounds  organized  the  "Gathering  and  Healing  of 
Nations"  conference.  In  1999,  Daschle  sponsored  legislation  to  build  the 
Wakpa  Sica  Reconciliation  Place  in  Fort  Pierre.  The  facility  is  an  attempt 
to  foster  reconciliation  and  preserve  knowledge  of  tribal  history.  It  could 
also  house  a Sioux  Nation  Supreme  Court. 

Health  care 

Efforts  Daschle  led  to  increase  funding  for  the  Indian  Health  Services  in 
each  of  the  past  four  years  have  been  blocked  by  Republicans  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  Daschle  was  successful  in  increasing  funding  for  a special 
diabetes  program  for  Native  Americans  from  $30  million  to  $150  million  and 


in  securing  $25  million  for  a fetal  alcohol  syndrome  prevention  program. 


Education 

Daschle's  efforts  brought  $15  million  in  federal  funds  for  five  tribal 
colleges  in  South  Dakota  between  2001  and  2003.  He  secured  additional 
funding  for  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  for  technology  and  used  his 
leadership  position  in  the  Senate  to  get  emergency  funding  to  build  a new 
gymnasium  at  Crow  Creek  Tribal  School  and  to  fund  the  new  Enemy  Swim  Day 
School  on  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  reservation. 


Thune 

On  the  relationship 

The  virtues  of  self -suff iciency,  freedom,  hope  and  opportunity  don't  stop 
at  the  edge  of  Indian  Country.  Many  federal  policies  have  failed  on  the 
reservations.  Failed  policies  should  be  changed  to  ensure  that  the  federal 
government  is  part  of  the  solution,  and  not  part  of  the  problem,  for  our 
Native  American  communities. 

Safe  water 

Dust  like  every  other  rural  community  in  South  Dakota,  reservation 
communities  need  clean,  reliable  drinking  water.  As  a congressman,  Thune 
helped  increase  funding  for  the  Mni  Wiconi  rural  water  project  for  10 
western  South  Dakota  counties.  As  a senator,  Thune  said  he  would  work  with 
the  administration  and  Congress  to  maintain  the  funding  commitment. 

Reconciliation 

As  a congressman,  Thune  supported  legislation  to  provide  opportunities  for 
Indians  and  non-Indians  to  understand  their  common  history  in  South  Dakota 
as  well  as  their  need  to  forge  strong  bonds  for  the  future.  Thune  said  he 
led  the  way  in  the  House  to  authorize  and  provide  funding  for  the 
construction  of  the  Wakpa  Sica  Reconciliation  Place,  which  he  said  would 
hold  a tribal  Supreme  Court,  economic  development  center  and  historical 
archives . 

Health  care 

Thune  has  supported  efforts  to  improve  health  care  for  Native  Americans. 
Thune  worked  with  the  president  to  secure  construction  money  necessary  to 
finance  an  Indian  Health  Service  hospital  in  Sisseton. 

Education 

Thune  has  recognized  the  contributions  that  tribal  and  private  schools 
have  made  in  the  state  by  supporting  funding  for  Tiospa  Zina  High  School 
and  St.  Doseph's  Indian  School,  among  others.  He  calls  the  No  Child  Left 
Behind  Act  a work  in  progress.  He  says  it's  good  to  have  goals  for 
improving  academic  performance,  but  the  goals  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
understanding  that  every  student  is  different. 

How  counties  voted  in  2002 

Dewey  County  (Cheyenne  River) 

Dohnson:  73% 

Thune:  26% 

2,299  total  votes 

Corson  County  (Standing  Rock) 

Dohnson:  62% 

Thune:  36% 

1,579  total  votes 


Roberts  County  (Sisseton-Wahpeton) 

Johnson:  60% 

Thune:  39% 

4,454  total  votes 

Ziebach  County  (Cheyenne  River) 

Johnson:  66% 

Thune:  33% 

978  total  votes 

Copyright  c.  2003  Copyright  Argus  Leader. 
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IHS  investigates  missing  funds 
July  3,  2004 

PHOENIX  - Federal  authorities  are  investigating  the  theft  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  earmarked  to  build  new  clinics  and  to  rehabilitate 
structures  in  four  Western  states  for  American  Indian  health  care. 

Indian  Health  Service  administrators  in  Phoenix  said  the  investigation 
centers  on  whether  a former  director  siphoned  off  a portion  of  those 
funds  from  the  patient  business  office  that  serves  part  of  Arizona, 
California,  Nevada  and  Utah. 

Health  Service  administrators  won't  say  how  much  money  is  missing,  how 
long  the  suspected  embezzlement  has  been  going  on  or  detail  how  the  funds 
were  diverted. 

Copyrightr  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Lummis  see  shortfall  for  health  care 

$1.9  million  deficit  blamed  on  rising  medical  costs 

Jon  Gambrell,  The  Bellingham  Herald 

July  10,  2004 

Blaming  rising  costs  and  stagnant  government  funding,  Lummi  Nation  is 
forecasting  a $1.9  million  deficit  this  year  for  its  health-care  programs. 

The  Lummis  receive  nearly  $8  million  a year  from  the  federal  government 
for  health  care.  However,  the  tribe  predicts  its  actual  costs  for 
providing  care  to  more  than  5,000  members  at  $13  million,  said  treasurer 
G.I.  James. 

To  control  costs,  Lummi  officials  are  looking  at  cutting  administrative 
positions  in  the  tribe.  James  cautioned  any  personnel  cuts  would  not  be 
enough  to  handle  all  the  expected  costs  next  year,  so  funding  cuts  in  the 
tribe's  social  programs  could  be  possible.  He  said  outside  consultants  are 
examining  the  tribe's  financial  crunch. 

James,  who  became  treasurer  in  February,  said  miscommunication  between 
policy  makers  and  health-care  providers  kept  the  deficit  hidden  until  now. 


While  funding  for  a clinic  and  pharmacy  has  been  adequate,  rising 
health-care  costs  off  the  reservation  and  nationwide  have  hurt  the  tribe. 
Care  off  the  reservation,  called  "contract  health,"  will  cost  the  tribe 
more  than  $6  million  of  its  $9  million  budget  this  year. 

The  tribe  pays  that  money  to  off-reservation  health-care  providers  when 
tribal  members  need  care  and  service  isn't  available  at  tribal  facilities 
or  is  so  specialized,  such  as  surgery,  that  it  isn't  offered  by  the  tribe. 
The  tribal  clinic  is  open  every  weekday  except  Thursday  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  On  Thursday  the  clinic  is  open  from  12:30  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

"We're  suffering  along  with  everyone  else  with  increasing  health-care 
costs,"  lames  said.  "Since  1994,  the  health-care  costs  have  skyrocketed. 

Our  population  has  increased  substantially.  Those  tend  to  be  things  that 
eat  up  whatever  reserves  you  may  have." 

Currently,  the  Lummis  are  $1.7  million  over  their  original  budget  for 
the  year,  with  more  federal  funds  still  three  months  away. 

While  some  contract  health  services,  such  as  organ  transplants  and 
consultations  with  specialists,  must  be  performed  off-reservation,  lames 
said  the  tribe  wants  to  educate  its  people  on  how  to  control  costs.  He 
said  one  way  is  to  find  alternatives  for  off -reservation  emergency  room 
care,  which  can  cost  the  tribe  from  $800  to  $1,000  a trip.  The  tribe  pays 
for  tribal  members  using  the  emergency  room  when  the  Lummi  clinic  is 
closed . 

If  a member  of  the  tribe  has  health  insurance  from  a private  employer, 
tribal  health  care  acts  as  a compliment  to  that  coverage,  lames  said. 

The  federal  government  has  paid  to  provide  American  Indians  with  health 
care  since  1787.  Based  on  treaties,  laws  and  court  decisions,  the  federal 
government  recognizes  tribes  as  sovereign,  self-ruling  governments. 

In  1994,  tribes  won  the  right  to  manage  how  their  federal  health-care 
funding  would  be  spent.  While  off -site  medical  costs  were  only  $2  million 
then,  they've  slowly  consumed  most  of  the  federal  funding  the  Lummis 
receive,  lames  said. 

A 2003  study  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  found  American 
Indians  received  roughly  $1,914  of  health  care  per  person  yearly,  while 
federal  prisoners  received  $3,879.  The  Lummis  say  they  receive  about  $1, 

440  per  person. 

"We  have  to  figure  out  how  our  people's  health  care  is  going  to  be  taken 
care  of,"  lames  said.  "We  were  promised  health  care,  not  half  of  what  it 
takes,  but  what  it  takes  to  be  healthy.  We  don't  even  get  funded  as  much 
as  federal  prisoners  do.  It  is  a shame." 

Across  the  nation,  almost  every  tribe  is  struggling  with  funding  woes. 
According  to  National  Indian  Health  Board  Executive  Director  l.T. 

Petherick,  the  roughly  2 percent  increase  a year  in  funding  "doesn't  even 
begin  to  address  inflation." 

"We're  not  really  a funding  priority,"  he  said.  "We  don't  foresee  at  any 
point  an  increase.  The  disparity  will  continue." 

The  board,  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  claims  $1  billion  is  needed 
nationally  for  off-reservation  care,  though  only  $497  million  is  budgeted 
for  next  year.  With  American  Indian  men  and  women  having  the  highest 
prevalence  of  obesity,  smoking,  cardiovascular  disease  and  diabetes, 
Petherick  believes  problems  will  continue  until  the  federal  government 
fully  funds  health  care. 

Representatives  at  the  federal  Indian  Health  Services  office  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  were  unavailable  for  comment. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lummis  will  examine  their  budget  and  try  to  find  a way  to 
offset  their  increasing  costs.  While  the  tribe's  Silver  Reef  Casino  does 
raise  money.  Dames  said  it  couldn't  support  both  rising  health-care  costs 
and  all  of  their  social  programs. 

"People  point  to  our  casino  and  say  'you  must  have  millions  of  dollars 
and  jobs,'"  Dames  said.  "That  creates  problems  too.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
the  panacea  for  all  of  our  problems." 

Reach  Don  Gambrell  at  jonathan  .gambrellfilbellinghamherald.com 
or  call  715-2263. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Bellingham  Herald. 
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Nipmucs  will  appeal  US  tribal  rejection 
By  Ralph  Ranalli,  Globe  Staff 
Duly  8,  2004 

Leaders  of  the  state's  largest  group  of  Nipmuc  Indians  said  yesterday  the 
US  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  acted  unfairly  and  was  carrying  out  "an 
anticasino  agenda"  when  it  denied  the  group  federal  recognition  as  a tribe. 

The  group,  which  wants  to  build  a casino  in  Central  Massachusetts, 
announced  its  appeal  of  the  bureau's  decision  and  blasted  the  federal 
government  during  a news  conference  at  the  State  House. 

"I  stand  before  you  defeated  by  the  United  States  government,"  said 
Chief  Walter  Vickers  of  the  Sutton-based  Hassanamisco  band  of  the  Nipmuc 
Nation . 

Nipmuc  Nation  councilor  Ken  Hamilton  called  the  Dune  18  decision 
"downright  disgraceful." 

"It  was  as  if  they  didn't  even  read  our  petition,"  said  Hamilton,  67. 
"This  determination  was  made  with  an  anticasino  agenda.  They  didn't  just 
deny  us.  They  beat  us  up.  They  humiliated  us." 

A spokeswoman  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  did  not  immediately 
respond  to  the  group's  remarks  yesterday.  But  according  to  the  Associated 
Press,  Aurene  Martin,  the  agency's  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  Indian 
Affairs,  said  she  knew  of  no  instance  in  which  the  internal  appeals  board 
overturned  a negative  finding. 

The  Nipmuc  Nation  and  a Dudley-based  group  calling  itself  the  Nipmuck 
Council  of  Chaubunagungamaug  have  been  attempting  to  gain  federal 
recognition  for  nearly  25  years. 

Last  month,  the  federal  bureau's  decisions  stated  that  neither  group 
could  prove  it  had  been  active  politically  and  socially  as  a tribe  since 
historic  times,  as  required  under  the  federal  recognition  standards. 

Officials  at  the  Chaubunagungamaug  group's  headquarters  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  yesterday,  but  have  said  recently  that  they  were  also 
considering  an  appeal. 

Unlike  the  Chaubunagungamaug  group,  the  Nipmuc  Nation  has  made  no  secret 
of  its  desire  to  build  a casino  and  of  its  partnership  with  Lakes 
Entertainment,  a Minneapolis-based  firm  that  is  one  of  the  country's  most 
successful  gambling  companies. 

Lakes  Entertainment  has  bankrolled  the  Nipmuc  effort  with  more  than  $6 
million  in  upfront  costs  in  the  hopes  of  becoming  a partner  with  the  group 
in  a full-scale  casino  on  land  owned  by  the  Nipmuc  in  Worcester  County  or 
across  the  border  in  Connecticut. 

Guy  Conrad,  a longtime  adviser  to  the  Nipmucs  in  their  quest  to  build  a 
casino,  said  he  believed  the  decision  was  fueled  by  politicians  opposed  to 
casinos,  including  several  lawmakers  from  Connecticut  who  don't  want  other 
tribes  to  share  in  the  riches  enjoyed  by  the  two  Connecticut  tribes  who 
already  run  casinos. 

"We've  sent  troops  overseas  to  help  gain  the  sovereignty  of  foreign 
countries  while  here  at  home  we're  putting  up  massive  walls  . . .to  deny 
the  same  sovereignty  to  people  in  our  own  Commonwealth,"  Conrad  said. 

Christopher  Sullivan,  a lawyer  for  the  Nipmuc  Nation,  said  the  group 
would  file  its  appeal  with  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals  by  mid- 
September,  within  the  90-day  window  for  challenging  the  Indian  Affairs 
Bureau's  decisions.  Because  the  internal  appeals  board  has  never  ruled 
against  the  agency,  Nipmuc  officials  predicted  that  the  case  will 
eventually  end  up  in  US  District  Court. 

Sullivan  said  the  Nipmuc  Nation  and  its  supporters  were  surprised  by  the 
denial,  which  reversed  several  preliminary  decisions  that  had  appeared  to 
go  in  the  tribe's  favor. 


The  bureau's  recent  decision  also  narrowed  the  definitions  for 
determining  who  was  a member  of  the  tribe. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Settlement  to  help  Zuni  Tribe  protect  its  'Heaven' 

Duly  9,  2004 

Leaders  of  Zuni  Tribe  of  New  Mexico  join  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Dave  Anderson  for  signing  of  water  rights 
settlement . 

A water  rights  settlement  finalized  on  Thursday  gives  Zuni  Tribe  the 
ability  to  protect  one  of  its  most  sacred  sites,  officials  said  at  a 
signing  ceremony. 

Tribal  leaders  joined  federal  and  state  officials  in  Washington,  D.C., 
to  mark  the  end  of  a long  battle  over  water  rights  in  eastern  Arizona.  The 
tribe,  based  in  New  Mexico,  asserted  claims  on  the  Little  Colorado  River 
more  than  20  years  ago. 

But  rather  than  keep  the  dispute  tied  up  in  the  courts,  officials  said 
they  worked  to  find  a solution  that  respects  the  tribe's  religious  rights. 
The  $26.5  million  package,  signed  into  law  by  President  Bush  a year  ago, 
will  protect  the  final  resting  place  of  the  Zuni  people,  said  a tribal 
leader. 

"They  are  the  most  important  lands  from  time  immemorial,"  said  Wilford 
Eriacho,  chairman  of  the  tribe's  water  rights  negotiating  team. 

The  place  is  known  as  Zuni  Heaven.  Located  about  50  miles  from  the  main 
reservation  in  New  Mexico,  tribal  members  make  regular  pilgrimages  to  the 
area,  considered  a window  into  heaven.  Tribal  ceremonies  and  culture 
revolve  around  Zuni  Heaven,  which  provides  water,  animals,  plants  and 
other  materials  needed  for  religious  activities. 

Yet  Zuni  Heaven  has  been  missing  a crucial  ingredient  for  much  of  the 
20th  century  - water.  Tribal  history,  photos  and  other  documents  show 
water  was  once  plentiful  there.  But  dams  upstream  and  other  diversions 
have  dried  up  Zuni  Heaven,  threatening  he  very  existence  of  the  site. 

The  tribe  hopes  to  reverse  course  by  restoring  the  area  to  a wetlands 
state.  While  Zuni  Heaven  may  never  be  returned  to  its  original  condition  - 
when  elders  recalled  waist-deep,  swift-moving  streams  - the  tribe  sees 
the  deal  finalized  yesterday  as  a "good  step  forward,"  said  Eriacho. 

"The  water  rights  settlement  will  start  to  ease  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  Zuni  people,"  he  said  at  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  said  the  agreement  helps  the  tribe  and 
non-Indian  water  users  by  clearing  up  all  unresolved  issues  related  to  the 
tribal  claim.  She  said  it  was  an  example  of  how  the  federal  government  can 
work  in  partnership  with  tribal  and  state  governments. 

"It's  important  to  protect  and  restore  a sacred  area,"  she  said.  "We 
need  to  have  traditions  that  are  long-standing  and  for  our  cultures  to 
remain  vibrant.  Today's  event  has  great  significance  for  the  cultural  and 
natural  future  of  the  Southwest." 

Linder  the  settlement,  the  tribe  can  purchase  up  to  3,600  acre-feet  of 
water  in  addition  to  existing  rights  at  Zuni  Heaven,  which  has  been  held 
in  trust  since  1984.  The  tribe  also  draw  up  to  1,500  acre-feet  from 
particular  wells. 

The  federal  government  is  responsible  for  $19.2  million  of  the 
settlement,  with  the  state  of  Arizona  providing  $1.6  million  and  Salt 
River  Project,  a power  and  water  utility,  will  contribute  $1  million.  The 
money  will  create  the  Zuni  Indian  Tribe  Water  Rights  Development  Fund  to 
provide  for  restoration  activities  and  to  purchase  additional  water  rights 


from  willing  sellers. 
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Regulators  affirm  decision  to  allow  coal  mine  expansion 
DALE  WETZEL 
Associated  Press 
Duly  7,  2004 

BISMARCK,  N.D.  - State  regulators  have  affirmed  a decision  to  allow  a 
17,000-acre  expansion  of  North  Dakota's  largest  coal  mine,  saying  the  plan 
included  sufficient  protections  for  American  Indian  graves  and  cultural 
artifacts . 

The  Standing  Rock  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  tribes  had  challenged 
the  permit,  which  the  state  Public  Service  Commission  first  granted  in 
April.  The  tribes  argued  they  were  not  notified  about  the  approval  of  a 
cultural  resource  protection  plan  that  is  part  of  the  document. 

The  Defenders  of  the  Black  Flills,  a Rapid  City,  S.D., -based  organization 
that  represents  American  Indian  interests,  also  had  asked  North  Dakota 
regulators  to  reopen  the  mining  permit  debate.  The  commission  held  a Dune 
9 hearing  to  consider  the  arguments. 

In  a unanimous  ruling  Wednesday,  the  three-member  commission  rejected 
the  tribes'  arguments  and  affirmed  its  earlier  decision  to  issue  the 
permit  to  Coteau  Properties  Co.,  which  operates  the  Freedom  Mine. 

"The  commission  has  made  a great  effort  to  listen  to  the  concerns  of  all 
parties,"  Commissioner  Susan  Wefald  said.  "We  know  that  the  issues 
involved  are  very  important." 

Wefald  said  she  believes  the  permit's  terms  have  safeguards  for  dealing 
with  American  Indian  graves  and  artifacts,  including  cairns  and  stone 
rings . 

Byron  Olson,  a Standing  Rock  Sioux  tribal  archaeologist,  said  the  tribe 
was  mulling  over  its  next  move. 

"We  will  look  at  our  options,  to  see  what  other  ways  we  could  work  to 
preserve  at  least  some  of  the  important  things  out  there,"  Olson  said. 
"It's  a tremendous  destruction  of  Native  American  heritage  ...  Once  that 
kind  of  stuff  is  destroyed,  there's  no  replacing  it.  Gone  is  gone." 

Charmaine  White  Face,  coordinator  of  the  Defenders  of  the  Black  Hills, 
could  not  be  reached  immediately  on  Wednesday  for  comment.  Albert  LeBeau 
III,  an  archaeologist  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  in  Eagle  Butte, 
S.D.,  declined  comment. 

The  mine  supplies  lignite  to  three  electric  power  plants  and  the  Great 
Plains  Synfuels  plant,  which  makes  synthetic  gas  from  coal.  Last  year,  it 
produced  15.9  million  tons  of  lignite,  out  of  total  state  production  of 
almost  31  million  tons. 

Doe  Friedlander,  Coteau  Properties'  environmental  manager,  said  the 
company  was  pleased  by  the  ruling.  Coteau  is  not  scheduled  to  begin 
digging  on  the  property  until  2007. 

Commissioner  Kevin  Cramer  participated  in  the  decision.  White  Face  had 
asked  Cramer  to  recuse  himself  because  he  is  an  adopted  member  of  the 
Mandan  tribe.  The  Mandan  are  members  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes,  which 
supported  the  mine  expansion. 

"I  pledged  to  (decide)  all  issues  based  on  the  application  of  law  to  the 
facts  in  the  record,"  Cramer  said.  "Neither  my  biological  nor  my  adopted 
heritage  has  any  bearing  on  my  ability  to  judge  fairly." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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County  gives  conditional  OK  for  Bear  Butte  road 
Duly  9,  2004 

STURGIS  - Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  officials  received  tentative  approval 
this  week  to  build  an  access  road  to  its  property  near  Bear  Butte. 

The  tribe  owns  160  acres  northwest  of  the  butte  and  wants  to  improve  a 
section  line  to  gain  access  for  various  religious  ceremonies.  Bear  Butte, 
northeast  of  Sturgis,  is  considered  a sacred  area  by  many  American  Indian 
tribes  nationwide. 

Meade  County  commissioners  told  tribal  officials  that  improvements  would 
have  to  meet  county  specifications,  and  the  that  county  would  not  pay  for 
nor  maintain  the  1/2  to  3/4  mile  road. 

The  area  has  already  been  disturbed  - there  is  a trail  on  the  section 
line  - so  the  requirement  for  an  archeological  study  could  be  waived. 

Tribal  and  county  highway  officials  will  meet  next  week  to  examine  the 
property  and  decide  what  engineering  issues  exist.  Tribal  officials  would 
like  to  flatten  a steep  hill  somewhat,  and  county  officials  are  concerned 
with  several  creek  crossings.  Tribal  officials 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Indian  commission  members  to  call  for  leader's  ouster 
By  ANITA  WADHWANI 
Staff  Writer 
Duly  9,  2004 

Seven  months  after  a new  state  commission  on  Indian  affairs  was  appointed 
by  the  governor,  two  petitions  are  circulating  to  disband  the  group,  and 
at  least  three  members  say  they  will  call  for  their  chairwoman  to  resign 
at  their  next  meeting  on  Saturday. 

So  far  the  group  has  had  one  meeting  to  which  the  police  were  called  and 
one  meeting  boycotted  by  the  majority  of  its  members. 

Commissioners  and  Indian  community  members  say  they  are  frustrated  that 
the  only  state  group  charged  with  Indian  affairs  is  marred  by  infighting 
instead  of  addressing  some  of  the  pressing  issues  facing  some  40,000 
American  Indians  in  Tennessee:  from  methamphetamine  use  and  the  need  for 
job  training  to  deciding  which  Indians  will  receive  coveted  state 
recognition . 

"Pretty  much,  I see  all  seven  commissioners  are  working  in  their  own 
directions,  and  there  is  not  one  cohesive  unit,"  said  Dimmy  Reedy,  a 
commissioner  representing  Nashville. 

"There's  been  no  progress  on  the  issues  and  concerns  of  the  Indian 
community,"  said  Dohn  Hedgecoth,  a commissioner  from  Crossville. 

Hedgecoth  blames  commission  leader  Teri  Rhoades-Ellenwood  for  some  of 
the  bumps  along  the  way  and  plans  to  introduce  a resolution  at  the  group's 
meeting  in  Chattanooga  this  weekend  calling  for  her  to  step  down  as  leader. 


although  he  says  he  wants  hen  to  remain  on  the  commission. 

Rhoades-Ellenwood  says  some  commission  members  would  like  to  disregard 
the  rules  governing  their  group.  She  also  said  she  doubts  the  resolution 
calling  for  her  to  step  down  will  get  the  two-thirds  vote  needed  to  pass. 

Beyond  the  conflicts  among  commissioners,  the  group  has  been  unable  to 
completely  shake  controversy  since  it  was  resurrected  by  Gov.  Phil 
Bredesen  last  fall. 

First,  the  commission  was  accused  of  convening  in  violation  of  open- 
meeting laws  when  some  members  gathered  informally  over  a turkey  dinner  in 
November . 

In  Danuary,  one  American  Indian  group  tried  to  serve  an  injunction 
against  the  commission's  first  meeting,  and  police  were  called. 

Four  commissioners  boycotted  a March  meeting  because,  they  said, 
Ellenwood  picked  a Memphis  location  over  their  objections. 

A previous  commission  was  disbanded  by  former  Gov.  Don  Sundquist,  who 
cited  infighting,  while  commission  members  then  said  the  governor  was 
retaliating  against  their  lawsuits  over  burial  sites  in  the  path  of  road 
construction  projects. 

"I  think  our  constituency  . . . may  be  dissatisfied  with  our  performance 
because  we  haven't  had  a chance  to  do  much  of  anything  yet,"  said 
Commissioner  Evangeline  Lynch,  who  represents  West  Tennessee. 

"But  there's  still  hope.  They  elected  people  they  truly  wanted.  We  have 
a lot  of  work  to  do." 

All  seven  commission  members  were  democratically  elected  by  caucuses  of 
American  Indians  across  the  state  before  being  appointed  by  the  governor 
last  December. 

Anita  Wadhwani  can  be  reached  at  259-8821  or  at  awadhwani@tennessean.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Tennessean,  A Gannett  Co.  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Group  trying  to  raise  money  for  WWII  Navajo  Code  Talkers  memorials 
The  Associated  Press 
Duly  8,  2004 

MESA  - An  Arizona  group  is  trying  to  raise  $200,000  for  two  memorials  to 
honor  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers  of  World  War  II. 

The  independent  nonprofit  foundation  has  support  from  the  Arizona 
Legislature  and  the  Navajo  Nation  to  place  the  memorials  at  the  state 
Capitol  and  in  Window  Rock,  headquarters  of  the  tribal  government. 

Prominent  American  Indian  artist  Oreland  Doe  of  Kirtland,  N.M.,  already 
has  finished  his  design  - a 9-foot  statue  of  a single  Code  Talker  speaking 
into  an  Army  radio. 

But  the  group  has  received  only  $10,000  in  donations  and  commitments  for 
an  additional  $20,000,  said  state  Rep.  Sylvia  Laughter,  I-Kayenta,  lead 
sponsor  of  the  memorial  legislation. 

A Prescott  Valley  foundry  has  stopped  its  casting  of  the  bronze  statues 
because  the  memorial  foundation  hasn't  paid  at  least  half  of  a promised 
$100,000  for  its  share  of  the  work. 

That  has  forced  the  group  to  postpone  a September  dedication  of  the 
Window  Rock  memorial,  probably  for  a year. 

Former  Arizona  Flouse  Speaker  Deff  Groscost  of  Mesa  heads  the  group  and 
said  the  delay  is  relatively  minor. 

The  foundation  still  plans  to  dedicate  the  state  Capitol  memorial  in 
Danuary  and  a growing  number  of  people  want  to  see  a permanent  Arizona 
monument  to  the  code  talkers,  Groscost  said. 

The  Navajo  Code  Talkers  developed  and  used  a military  communication  code 


based  largely  on  their  native  language.  The  code  was  never  broken  by  Dapan 
and  military  historians  have  long  credited  the  Code  Talkers,  members  of 
the  Marines,  with  playing  a key  role  in  the  Pacific  campaign. 

The  contribution  of  the  Code  Talkers  was  unknown  for  decades  because  the 
U.S.  military  kept  the  entire  effort  a secret.  Only  in  recent  years  have 
the  Navajos  been  honored  with  medals  for  valor. 

The  original  29  Code  Talkers,  the  first  platoon  to  graduate,  were 
honored  with  Congressional  Gold  Medals  on  Duly  26,  2001,  in  Washington, 
D.C.  More  than  300  Navajo  Code  Talkers  who  were  not  part  of  the  original 
group  were  honored  with  silver  medals. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tucson  Citizen,  All  rights  reserved. 
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Goshutes  protest  handling  of  Range  Creek 
By  Greg  Lavine  and  Michael  Yount 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Duly  8,  2004 

The  Skull  Valley  Band  of  Goshute  Indians  on  Wednesday  issued  a statement 
questioning  whether  the  land  transfer  of  property  in  eastern  Utah 
containing  ancient  Fremont  Indian  sites  violated  U.S.  historic 
preservation  laws. 

Leon  Bear,  chairman  of  the  band,  and  Melvin  Brewster,  tribal  historic 
preservation  officer,  said  the  transfer  of  land,  from  private  to  federal 
to  state  ownership,  violated  the  National  Flistoric  Preservation  Act,  the 
Indian  Sacred  Sites  Act  and  the  Native  American  Grave  and  Repatriation  Act 

"It  was  done  in  complete  silence  and  secrecy  as  if  native  Indians  of 
Utah  do  not  exist,"  the  pair  said  in  the  statement. 

The  Skull  Valley  Band  officials  said  Indian  groups  should  have  been 
notified  before  any  federally  funded  work  began. 

"They  haven't  consulted  with  anyone  for  two  years,"  Brewster  said  in  an 
interview. 

Kevin  Dones,  Utah's  state  archaeologist,  said  the  work  being  done  at 
Range  Creek,  near  Price  in  the  Book  Cliffs,  does  not  require  consultation 
with  Indian  groups  because  no  excavations  have  been  made.  Teams  in  the 
field  now  are  conducting  field  surveys,  trying  to  document  the  hundreds  of 
sites  scattered  along  a 12-mile  stretch. 

Archaeologists  have  said  there  are  no  immediate  plans  to  excavate,  which 
they  acknowledge  would  require  consultation  with  Indian  groups.  Plans  are 
in  the  works  to  involve  Indian  groups  in  the  site's  future,  Dones  said. 

The  Goshute  Band  is  one  of  several  tribes  that  have  claimed  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Fremont. 

Dones  said  the  site  was  mentioned  during  a Native  American  Remains 
Review  Committee  meeting  in  late  2002  or  2003,  but  that  the  comments 
generated  little  interest  and  did  not  make  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 
Indian  groups  are  represented  on  that  committee. 

"We  have  had  regular  consultations  with  the  Goshutes,"  said  Shelley 
Smith,  a resource  manager  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  But  those 
talks,  she  said,  covered  a broader  scope  and  were  not  specific  to  the 
Range  Creek  site. 

Smith,  echoing  comments  from  archaeologists  involved,  said  no  legal 
triggers  had  be  tripped  requiring  specific  tribal  involvement  at  Range 
Creek,  but  "it  would  be  appropriate  to  invite  the  tribes  [to  the  site]." 

The  state  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources  in  February  took  possession  of 
the  Range  Creek  property  from  the  federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Archaeologists  have  been  cataloging  Fremont  sites  on  the  DWR  land  and  on 


adjacent  lands  owned  by  the  BLM,  by  the  state  School  of  Institutional 
Trust  Lands  Administration  and  by  private  parties. 

Ownership  of  the  land  is  an  issue  with  regard  to  human  remains  since 
government  agencies  are  required  to  notify  Indian  groups  of  any  remains 
found  on  their  property.  Private  landowners  do  not  face  the  same 
requirements . 

Archaeologists  at  Range  Creek  found  a few  bones  poking  out  of  the  ground, 
but  "none  are  on  state  land,"  Hones  said.  Any  human  remains  found  have 
been  left  untouched,  he  added. 

Brewster  said  without  American  Indian  representation  at  the  site,  groups 
cannot  be  sure  that  no  digs  have  begun  or  that  no  bodies  have  been  found 
on  state  land. 

Nearly  50  years  ago,  the  parents  of  Waldo  Wilcox  purchased  the  Range 
Creek  property.  The  Wilcox  family  spent  several  decades  keeping  looters 
away  from  the  Fremont  sites,  which  probably  were  occupied  about  1,000 
years  ago. 

The  Trust  for  Public  Land,  a land  conservation  group,  two  years  ago 
brokered  a $2.5  million  deal  for  the  property  with  the  BLM.  The  BLM  later 
transferred  the  land  to  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources. 

Brewster  said  when  the  BLM  owned  the  land,  Indians  should  have  been 
notified . 

Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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President  Bush  signs  law  to  pay  Western  Shoshone  for  ancestral  lands 
By  The  Associated  Press 
Duly  8,  2004 

LAS  VEGAS  - Some  Western  Shoshone  tribe  members  pledged  Wednesday  to 
refuse  federal  payment  for  their  ancestral  land,  after  President  Bush  gave 
final  approval  to  paying  more  than  $145  million  to  settle  a decades-long 
land  dispute. 

"I'm  not  taking  the  money,"  said  Carrie  Dann,  a tribal  member  active  in 
the  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project  in  Crescent  Valley.  "That  land  is 
sacred  to  us.  This  Earth  is  our  mother.  It's  not  for  sale." 

Sen.  Harry  Reid,  D-Nev.,  and  Rep.  Dim  Gibbons,  R-Nev.,  who  backed  the 
Western  Shoshone  Claims  Distribution  Act,  hailed  Wednesday's  signing  of 
the  law  authorizing  payments  that  some  American  Indians  call  long  overdue. 

"For  years,  members  of  the  Western  Shoshone  tribe  have  been  asking  us  to 
pass  this  legislation,"  Reid  said  in  a statement.  "Today,  their  efforts 
and  hopes  have  become  a reality  sr...  and  now  the  money  can  finally  be 
distributed . " 

An  apparent  majority  of  the  6,000  eligible  tribe  members  support  the 
measure,  contending  that  seeking  the  return  of  millions  of  acres  is  not 
realistic  and  the  money  would  help  buy  basic  necessities. 

"The  needs  of  our  people  are  simple.  Most  of  our  homes  don't  have 
telephones,  98  percent  don't  own  computers,"  Nancy  Stewart,  co-chairwoman 
of  the  Western  Shoshone  Claims  Steering  Committee,  said  after  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  bill  in  Dune. 

But  some  say  that  accepting  the  federal  money  would  mean  giving  up  legal 
claims  to  ancestral  lands  in  present-day  Nevada,  California,  Utah  and 
Idaho . 

"I  am  utterly  disappointed,"  said  Raymond  Yowell  of  the  Western  Shoshone 
National  Council.  "Individuals  cannot  sell  out  a nation  and  the  bill, 
although  a threat  politically,  does  nothing  to  change  our  inherent  rights 
or  our  treaty  rights. 


"The  fight  is  not  over." 

Gibbons  said  the  law  "finally  ends  the  delays  in  the  distribution  of 
funds  that  were  awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  over  25  years  ago 
and  ensures  the  Western  Shoshone  will  receive  the  funds  due  to  them." 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission,  established  in  1946,  determined  that 
Western  Shoshone  lands  had  been  taken  through  "gradual  encroachment" 
during  settlement  of  the  West.  It  awarded  $27  million  to  the  tribe  - the 
1872  value  of  the  24  million  acres  of  lands  - and  the  money  has  been 
collecting  interest  in  a bank  account  since  1979. 

Tribal  members  unwilling  to  relinquish  their  claim  to  the  land  took  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  they  lost  in  1985. 

The  Western  Shoshone  ancestral  lands  ranged  from  the  Snake  River  Valley 
in  Idaho  to  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  Utah,  across  most  of  eastern  and  central 
Nevada,  and  into  Death  Valley  and  the  Mojave  Desert  in  California. 

Tribal  members'  fight  to  retain  the  land  included  the  high-profile 
efforts  of  Mary  and  Carrie  Dann,  two  aging  sisters  who  grazed  their  horses 
for  decades  without  paying  fees  on  federal  land  in  northeast  Nevada  they 
contended  belonged  to  the  Western  Shoshone.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
finally  seized  the  horses  in  2003. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Apaches:  Fires  on  'sacred'  Mount  Graham  foretold 
PAUL  L.  ALLEN 
pallen@tucsoncitizen . com 
Duly  8,  2004 

Some  San  Carlos  Apache  tribal  members  say  the  fires  atop  Mount  Graham  is 
the  mountain's  expected  response  to  being  disturbed. 

"Medicine  people  predicted  that  bad  things  would  happen  on  the  mountain, 
said  Michael  Davis,  executive  director  of  the  Apache  Survival  Coalition, 
formed  a dozen  years  ago  to  oppose  installation  of  the  telescope  and 
observatory  complex  atop  Mount  Graham. 

Apache  spiritual  beliefs  hold  mountain  peaks,  particularly  Mount  Graham 
in  the  Pinalenos  and  peaks  in  the  White  Mountains  and  San  Francisco 
Mountains,  to  be  sacred. 

"The  mountain  is  a lifegiving  force,"  Davis  said.  "It  was  like  a virgin 
mountain  for  a long  time,  and  nothing  happened  until  they  started 
destroying  sacred  ground,  trees,  animals. 

"The  most  important  thing  was  the  sacred  sites  there,  and  when  they  were 
disturbed,  grave  consequences  can  happen  that  non-Indian  people  don't 
understand . " 

Davis  said  the  medicine  people  and  elders  didn't  specify  the  form  of  the 
"bad  things,"  but  said  they  would  involve  "the  mountain  itself.  Mother 
Nature,  the  mountain  will  be  striking  back." 

He  added,  "The  Forest  Service,  the  University  of  Arizona  and  the  rest 
would  never  accept  the  Apaches'  words.  They  have  been  ignored.  Our  people 
today  are  saying  this  is  what  we  warned  you  about;  we  foretold,  and  you 
should  not  be  surprised." 

Ronnie  Lupe,  former  chairman  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  said 
Mount  Graham  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  neighboring  San  Carlos  Tribe, 
but  added,  "We  Apaches  are  all  concerned  about  sacred  ground  area.  High 
ground  is  so  significant  to  our  culture  and  traditional  values.  Nature  has 
its  own  way  of  speaking  to  all  of  us. 

"Could  this  be  the  Creator  getting  back  at  us  for  putting  the  scopes 
there?  Nature  has  its  own  judgment  to  make." 

Both  men  said  they  are  concerned  for  the  safety  of  firefighters. 


Said  Lupe:  "I  have  high  regard  for  those  on  the  front  line.  I'm  an  old 
firefighter  myself." 

Davis  said,  "If  the  fire  gets  close  enough  to  the  scopes,  they  will  put 
a lot  of  personnel  up  there,  and  it's  a very  small  area  up  there.  There  is 
only  one  escape  route.  If  the  fire  jumps  that  road,  I don't  know  what  kind 
of  escape  plan  they  have.  It's  like  elevator  rules:  You  should  only  have 
so  many  people  in  a small  area." 
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Trees  near  telescopes  thinned  despite  enviros 
By  Mitch  Tobin 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
Duly  9,  2004 

The  Nuttall  Fire's  threat  to  Mount  Graham's  telescopes  prompted  fire 
crews  to  clear  1,000  to  1,500  trees  around  the  site  and  complete  in  a few 
days  a thinning  proposal  many  environmentalists  had  vowed  to  fight  prior 
to  the  blaze. 

Fire  managers,  telescope  officials  and  the  Forest  Service  scientist  who 
drafted  the  thinning  plan  said  it  had  to  be  done  - before  or  during  a 
fire  - so  flames  and  heat  wouldn't  damage  the  $200  million  complex. 

The  Gibson  Fire  was  spreading  from  treetop  to  treetop  Tuesday  evening  in 
a crown  fire,  but  when  it  reached  the  area  around  the  telescopes  that  had 
been  thinned,  flames  dropped  to  the  ground,  said  lack  Cohen  of  the  Forest 
Service's  Missoula  Fire  Sciences  Laboratory,  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
experts  on  defending  structures  from  wildfire. 

Had  the  trees  not  been  removed,  the  inferno  would  have  come  within  50 
feet  of  the  $110  million  Large  Binocular  Telescope  and  "would  very  likely 
have  caused  at  least  some  external  damage,"  he  said. 

But  some  activists  who  fought  the  telescopes  in  the  1980s  and  1990s 
believe  suppression  tactics  meant  to  protect  the  observatories  have  done 
more  damage  to  endangered  Mount  Graham  red  squirrels  than  the  wildfire 
itself.  All  the  thinning  around  the  telescopes  was  done  in  federally 
designated  critical  habitat  for  the  imperiled  rodent. 

"When  these  fires  are  done,  they'll  be  celebrating  at  the  university 
because  they've  achieved  what  they  hoped  for,"  said  Robin  Silver  of  the 
Center  for  Biological  Diversity,  a telescope  foe  for  two  decades. 

"Supreme  firefighting  efforts  to  save  their  telescopes  created  a 
protective  barrier  for  them  at  significant  cost  for  the  forest  and  the 
squirrel . " 

Asked  Thursday  if  fire  managers  had  the  right  priorities  on  Mount  Graham, 
Gov.  Danet  Napolitano  said,  "I  have  no  reason  to  question  how  they're 
going  about  this  fire. 

"The  telescope  array  up  there  is  a multi-hundred-million-dollar  complex, 
probably  some  of  the  most  significant  telescope  setups  in  the  world  for 
interplanetary  research,"  she  said.  "When  you  have  a structure  like  that, 
you  obviously  have  to  do  everything  you  can  to  protect  it." 

The  telescope  complex's  8.6-acre  footprint  and  the  surrounding  forest  has 
been  one  of  the  most-litigated  and  contentious  patches  of  land  in  the 
Southwest.  But  in  the  past  few  days,  the  top  of  the  Pinalenos  has  been 
transformed  in  a way  not  seen  since  1685,  the  year  of  the  last 
stand-replacing  wildfire  in  Southern  Arizona's  most  extensive  spruce-fir 
forest . 

Before  the  fire,  telescope  workers  were  forbidden  from  entering  the 
surrounding  forest  and  any  felling  of  trees  faced  lengthy  governmental 
reviews . 

The  UA  did  gain  clearance  over  the  past  two  years  to  clear  about  850 
trees  100  feet  out  from  the  telescopes.  The  UA  then  proposed  extending 


that  work  another  100  feet,  asking  the  Coro-nado  National  Forest  to 
approve  the  project  with  only  a limited  environmental  study. 

The  proposal  was  still  under  review  when  the  Nuttall  and  Gibson  fires 
began,  but  once  flames  neared  the  telescopes,  fire  managers  were  able  to 
use  their  emergency  authority  to  essentially  complete  the  project. 

"If  anything,  they've  done  a little  bit  more  than  we  would  have,"  said 
Anna  Spitz,  special  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  UA's  Steward 
Observatory. 

The  UA  didn't  formally  request  that  firefighters  thin  the  forest,  she 
said,  and  nearly  all  the  trees  removed  were  already  dead  from  insects. 

Firefighters  also  cleared  along  a Forest  Service  road  near  the 
telescopes,  perhaps  using  bulldozers,  and  set  intentional  fires  to 
consume  fuel  before  the  main  fire  did.  Spitz  said. 

"If  they  hadn't  done  this,  the  fire  would  have  come  over  and  taken 
everything  out.  This  way  they  hoped  to  save  some  of  the  area,"  Spitz 
said . 

The  two  smaller  telescopes  may  have  needed  only  a 100-foot  buffer,  but 
the  13-story  Large  Binocular  Telescope  required  more  clearance,  Cohen 
said . 

"When  you  get  something  sticking  up  in  the  air  130  to  150  feet,  200  feet 
away  is  not  that  huge,"  he  said. 

But  critics  contend  the  squirrel  would  have  suffered  less  damage  from  the 
natural  fire  were  it  not  for  the  telescopes  and  efforts  to  defend  them. 

"They've  sterilized  an  area  that's  now  a 200-foot  radius  around  what  was 
supposed  to  be  their  8.6-acre  limitation,"  Silver  said.  "Of  course 
they're  taking  advantage  of  the  situation." 

"This  once  again  proves  the  university  was  wrong  when  they  said  the 
telescopes  wouldn't  harm  the  squirrels,"  added  Scotty  Uohnson  of 
Defenders  of  Wildlife. 

After  the  April  1996  Clark  Peak  Fire,  which  charred  6,716  acres  and 
burned  within  200  yards  of  two  telescopes.  Silver  filed  public-records 
requests  to  determine  what  damage  had  been  done  to  squirrels.  Years 
later,  documents  he  received  from  the  Forest  Service  estimated  that  27 
squirrels  were  killed  by  the  fire  or  through  its  suppression.  A survey 
this  spring  estimated  the  Pinalenos'  squirrel  population  at  284. 

Deputy  incident  commander  Paul  Summerfelt  said  the  trees  may  have  been 
200  to  300  years  old,  and  firefighters  were  advised  which  to  cut  by  two 
resource  officers  from  the  Coronnado  National  Forest. 

Fie  said  the  intentional  fires  would  be  less  intense  and  damaging  to 
squirrel  habitat  than  the  wildfire. 

"It's  a Catch-22,"  said  Dohn  Koprowski,  head  of  the  UA's 
squirrel-monitoring  project. 

While  intentional  fires  might  hurt  some  individual  squirrels,  he  said, 
they're  likely  to  benefit  the  larger  population  if  they  stop  the  blaze 
from  spreading. 

Red  squirrels'  lives  center  on  middens,  the  piles  of  debris  where 
squirrels  cache  their  pine  cones  and  other  food.  Although  the  middens  are 
on  the  forest  floor,  they  typically  survive  ground  fires  because  they're 
cool  and  moist  inside,  Koprowski  said. 

Damage  to  the  mountaintop  and  squirrels  may  not  be  known  for  weeks,  but 
forestry  and  fire  experts  said  it  was  clear  the  Pinalenos  were  enduring 
some  of  their  most  profound  changes  in  centuries. 

"It's  going  to  be  something  very  similar  to  what  occurred  in  1685,"  said 
Henri  Grissino-Mayer,  a tree-ring  researcher  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  who  extensively  studied  Mount  Graham  while  at  the  UA. 

Lower-elevation  forests  of  ponderosa  pine  and  mixed  conifer  trees  used  to 
burn  once  or  twice  a decade,  but  the  cooler,  damper  spruce-fir  forest's 
fire  cycle  is  200  to  300  years,  he  said.  When  that  forest  burns,  it's 
usually  a stand-replacing  event. 

"This  is  a good  thing  for  the  mountain,  and  it's  bound  to  happen,"  he 
said.  "There  are  refugia  on  that  mountain  where  squirrels  can  escape  to, 
and  they've  done  that  in  the  past." 


Star  reporter  C.3.  Karamargin  contributed  to  this  story. 

Contact  reporter  Mitch  Tobin  at  573-4185  or  mtobin@azstarnet.com. 


Copyright  c.  1999-2004  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Miami  Indian  tribe  to  attend  U.N.  convention 
Associated  Press 
Duly  10,  2004 

PERU,  Ind.  - A delegation  of  Miami  Indians  from  Indiana  will  attend  part 
of  the  U.N.  Geneva  Convention  in  Switzerland  to  seek  international  support 
of  its  attempt  to  gain  federal  recognition  as  an  Indian  nation. 

The  designation  for  the  Miami  Nation  of  Indians,  headquartered  in  Peru, 
Ind.,  could  mean  educational  assistance,  economic  development  and 
qualification  for  other  government  services  for  tribal  members. 

The  Miami  Indians  of  Oklahoma  are  a recognized  tribe  and  receive  the 
benefits,  but  Indiana's  tribe  is  not.  About  5,500  Miami  live  in  the  U.S., 
with  half  in  Indiana,  Chief  Brian  Buchanan  said  in  a press  release. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  denied  the  Indiana  Miamis  recognition  in  2001.  A 
bill  introduced  in  2002  by  U.S.  Rep.  Mark  Souder,  R-Ind.,  has  stagnated  in 
the  House,  Buchanan  said. 

That  bill  stipulates  that  the  tribe  gives  up  its  right  to  establish 
casinos  in  the  state.  Buchanan  said  tribal  elders  do  not  favor  casinos. 

But  he  said  the  tribe  has  given  him  authority  to  go  back  to  Souder  and 
ask  to  have  the  bill  rewritten  for  full  recognition  without  the  provision 
that  gives  up  any  other  rights,  including  establishing  casinos. 

"Congress  is  our  last  hope  of  getting  our  federal  recognition  reinstated 
to  correct  the  injustice  that  has  been  given  to  us  in  the  last  hundred 
years,"  he  told  The  Post  & Mail  of  Columbia  City.  "Why  are  we  any 
different  from  any  other  unrecognized  tribe?  We're  not.  We're  not  giving 
up  any  more  rights." 

Nearly  300  years  ago,  before  the  Miami  Indians  were  relocated  to  Kansas 
and  later  Oklahoma,  the  tribe  had  well-established  settlements  along  the 
southern  rim  of  Lake  Michigan.  University  of  Texas  historian  R.  David 
Edmunds  found  records  of  settlements  from  the  late  1600s  to  the  early 
1700s  along  the  St.  Doseph  River  in  South  Bend,  along  the  Kankakee  River, 
and  around  Elkhart  and  LaPorte. 

The  opportunity  to  attend  the  Geneva  convention  with  the  theme, 
"Indigenous  Peoples  and  Conflict  Resolution,"  came  about  when  the  tribe's 
Web  site  designer  introduced  Buchanan  to  another  client,  Wilda  Spalding. 

Spalding  is  the  heiress  to  the  sporting  goods  fortune  and  also  senior 
United  Nations/non-governmental  organizations  head  of  international 
delegations . 

Buchanan  and  Spalding  talked,  and  she  invited  his  group  to  go  to  Geneva 
as  part  of  her  delegation  and  attend  the  Working  Group  of  Indigenous 
Populations  at  the  U.N. 

Tribal  Council  member  Dani  Tippmann  of  Columbia  City  said  she  hopes  the 
trip  will  produce  the  results  the  chief  desires,  but  she  stressed  that  the 
state  needs  to  acknowledge  the  tribe  as  well. 

"They're  being  recognized  internationally,"  Tippmann  said.  "It  would  be 
good  if  they  were  recognized  in  Indiana." 

Doining  Buchanan's  delegation  is  vice  chief  and  tribal  historian  Dohn 
Dunnagan,  and  William  Bradford,  an  attorney  and  professor  at  the  Indiana 
University-Purdue  University  School  of  Law,  who  has  a Chiricahua  Apache 
heritage . 

"If  we  don't  get  anything  accomplished,  exposure  and  presence  of 
attending  the  United  Nations  under  this  theme  is  a necessity  for  the  Miami 
Not  only  to  its  community  at  home,  but  worldwide,"  Buchanan  said. 


Copyright  c.  2004  IndyStar.com.  All  rights  reserved 
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Tribes  heading  to  Scotland  to  seek  salmon  passage  over  Klamath  Dams 

By  Deff  Barnard 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Duly  10,  2004 

GRANTS  PASS,  Ore.  - American  Indian  tribes,  commercial  fishermen  and 
conservationists  are  going  to  Scotland  to  pressure  utility  PacifiCorp's 
parent  company  to  give  salmon  a way  over  dams  on  the  Klamath  River. 

The  group  plans  to  make  its  case  at  the  Duly  23  annual  general 
stockholders  meeting  of  Scottish  Power  in  Edinburgh. 

"They  need  to  see  we  have  culture  and  traditions  that  have  been  here 
since  the  beginning  of  time,"  said  Troy  Fletcher,  executive  director  of 
the  Yurok  Tribe,  whose  reservation  lies  along  the  lowest  reach  of  the 
Klamath . 

"And  they  need  to  see  that  their  actions  have  very  real  impact  on  our 
people. " 

The  tribes,  conservationists  and  fishing  organizations  have  met  with 
PacifiCorp  over  the  past  two  years  discussing  their  desire  to  open  350 
miles  of  habitat  upstream  of  the  dams  to  salmon.  But  when  the  utility  sent 
its  application  for  a new  operating  license  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  last  March,  there  was  no  proposal  for  restoring 
salmon  passage. 

The  coalition,  which  includes  the  Yurok,  Hoopa,  Karuk  and  Klamath  tribes, 
hopes  to  be  able  to  get  into  the  Scottish  Power  meeting  as  guests  of 
stockholders  and  make  their  case  to  the  company,  said  Craig  Tucker  of 
Friends  of  the  River,  a conservation  group.  They  are  also  talking  to 
investment  groups  that  hold  major  blocks  of  stock  in  Scottish  Power. 

"Scottish  Power  has  an  international  reputation  as  a green  energy 
provider,"  Tucker  said.  "I'm  hoping  that  once  they  hear  the  story  of  what 
is  happening  on  the  Klamath  directly,  that  they'll  want  to  help." 

Glen  Spain  of  the  Pacific  Federation  of  Fishermen's  Associations,  which 
represents  California  commercial  salmon  fishermen,  said  it  was  important 
to  educate  the  managers  of  Scottish  Power  about  the  cultural  and  economic 
harm  their  outdated  dams  were  causing  people  in  the  Klamath  Basin. 

Once  the  third-largest  producer  of  salmon  on  the  West  Coast,  the  Klamath 
River  has  produced  only  a fraction  of  its  historic  runs  since  the  series 
of  six  dams  was  built  was  built  between  1908  and  1962.  To  protect  the 
struggling  salmon  runs,  federal  fisheries  managers  have  long  cut  back 
sport  and  commercial  seasons  off  Northern  California  and  southern  Oregon. 

PacifiCorp  has  estimated  that  it  would  cost  $100  million  to  build  fish 
ladders  to  help  spawning  adults  swim  over  dams,  and  screens  to  keep  young 
fish  migrating  downstream  out  of  turbines.  It  has  said  it  would  be  more 
willing  to  consider  hauling  fish  around  the  dams  in  trucks. 

PacifiCorp  CEO  Dudi  Dohansen,  who  will  attend  the  stockholders  meeting, 
is  willing  to  meet  with  the  tribes  beforehand  to  discuss  a settlement 
process  for  license  renewal,  said  spokesman  Don  Coney. 

"The  tribes  are  free  to  do  this,  but  it's  not  really  necessary,  because 
we  believe  their  best  opportunity  to  air  and  resolve  these  issues 
surrounding  the  Klamath  project  is  right  here  in  the  U.S.,"  Coney  said. 

Coney  said  Scottish  Power  takes  "very  seriously"  the  tribes'  desire  to 
restore  salmon  runs,  as  well  as  a $1  billion  lawsuit  the  Klamath  Tribes 
have  filed  against  PacifiCorp  for  damages  from  the  loss  of  salmon. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Newcomers  need  a primer  on  Indian  tribes 
Duly  10,  2004 

Sometimes,  just  the  corner  of  my  mouth  turns  up  in  a smile.  Sometimes,  I 
laugh  full  out,  way  down  in  the  belly.  Sometimes,  I hold  my  breath  waiting 
for  those  awful  stories  of  North  Dakota  to  begin.  Most  of  the  time,  though, 
I think  "here  we  go  again"  when  new  people  come  into  our  state  and  into 
our  systems. 

Why  do  I say  here  we  go  again? 

Because  it  is  usually  a re-education  process.  Yes,  it  snows  in  North 
Dakota  as  it  does  in  many  of  the  Northern  states,  and  it  gets  down  right 
chilly  during  some  parts  of  the  winter  months  - some  years.  North  Dakota 
is  a Plains  state,  but  it  is  not  a treeless  land  with  few  people  and 
billions  of  mosquitoes. 

It  is  a land  of  rolling  plains,  where  you  can  see  gigantic,  ebony 
thunderheads  that  flash  with  lightning.  The  storms  can  build  hundreds  of 
miles  away  yet  you  can  feel  their  power  moving  toward  you.  Ahead  of  the 
deluge  is  a clean  scent  of  wet  earth. 

In  midsummer,  it  is  a land  where  the  big  bluestem,  Indian  and  sweet 
grass  and  side  oats  roll  like  the  waves  on  an  ocean.  It  is  a land  where 
the  lush  green  of  the  Red  River  Valley  sits  smartly  on  the  flat  floor  of 
what  once  was  a lake  so  large,  it  invaded  land  of  three  states  and  Canada. 

And  yes,  some  of  us  have  a rather  unique  way  of  speaking,  "you  betcha  we 
do."  But  we  are  understandable  - most  of  the  time  - as  are,  "ah  say,"  most 
of  the  Southerners  who  come  our  way. 

I had  lunch  with  one  of  those  new  Southerners  who  is  joining  North 
Dakota's  population.  Robert  Potts  is  the  new  chancellor  of  the  North 
Dakota  higher  education  system.  Potts  will  be  the  new  Larry  Isaak,  who 
moved  on  to  a new  job  in  Minnesota. 

Potts  has  settled  in  Bismarck,  not  far  from  the  Missouri  River,  he  said, 
and  seems  wide  open  to  learning  about  our  state. 

For  me,  what  I would  like  him  to  know  - he  will  learn  about  our  weather, 
some  of  the  people  and  land  soon  enough  - is  the  uniqueness  and  importance 
of  the  state's  largest  ethnic  or  minority  population,  American  Indians. 

Not  only  are  we  the  largest  minority  population,  but  we  have  five  of  the 
largest  land  bases  in  the  state.  Two  spill  over  into  South  Dakota:  the 
Standing  Rock  home  of  the  Lakota  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  and  the 
Sisseton/Wahpeton  Oyate  Dakota  Sioux,  whose  agency  is  in  Sisseton,  S.D., 
and  touches  North  Dakota  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state. 

The  tribes  are  the  fastest-growing  populations  in  the  state.  The  Lakota 
in  Fort  Yates  now  count  13,419  members.  There  are  10,759  Dakota  listed  in 
Sisseton,  S.D.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  - the  Arikara  (Sahnish),  Mandan 
and  Hidatsa  at  New  Town,  N.D.  - number  10,789;  the  Spirit  Lake  Dakota  in 
Fort  Totten,  N.D.,  are  at  6,279,  and  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa 
in  Belcourt,  N.D.,  count  29,087. 

That  is  a total  of  about  70,000  people.  Some  of  those  people  aren't  of 
voting  age,  and  some  do  not  live  on  the  reservation  or  even  in  the  state, 
but  they  are  members  of  those  tribes. 

If  you  add  the  land  of  these  five  tribes  together,  it  totals  about  1.5 
million  acres.  Standing  Rock  has  the  largest  land  area,  with  841,700 
acres;  the  Three  Affiliated  tribes  are  second  with  422,830  acres.  Turtle 
Mountain  and  Spirit  Lake  have  smaller  land  bases. 

This  information  is  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  December  2003 


directory. There  are  five  community  colleges,  one  on  each  reservation,  that 
have  helped  students  get  two-year  degrees.  These  students  have  gone  on  to 
use  their  educations  as  steppingstones  to  places  such  as  UND  and  special 
programs  in  medicine,  nursing,  psychology,  communications,  law,  geology 
and  others. 

Tribes  in  North  Dakota  are  not  immune  from  social  problems.  Alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse,  suicide,  unemployment  are  a few. 

Our  tribal  governments  are  patterned  after  the  federal  government.  They 
are,  however,  a mere  60  years  old  and  certainly  have  had  growing  pains.  It 
is  those  young  people  who  are  attending  colleges  and  universities  who'll 
go  home  and  began  to  improve  our  systems. 

As  you  know,  the  current  name  and  logo  for  UND  has  caused  frustration 
and  disillusionment  for  many  of  the  American  Indian  students.  Most  tribal 
councils  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  have  requested  that  the 
university  not  use  "Fighting  Sioux."  The  tribal  councils  speak  for  the 
people.  Some  students  have  transferred  because  of  continuous  harassment. 

I believe  it  is  one  of  those  thorny  issues  that  will  continue  to  plague 
the  relationship  between  Indian  people  and  the  university. 

Tribes  are  becoming  a more  integral  part  of  the  state's  political  system 
and  certainly  are  a growing  population  at  colleges  and  universities. 

North  Dakota  winters  aren't  as  cold  as  you  might  think,  and  people  do 
live  here  and  love  it.  And  the  tribes  should  be  respected  and  will  respect 
you  in  return. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Flerald. 
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Grant  aims  to  help  Ojibwe  keep  mercury  out  of  diet 
NEWS  TRIBUNE 
Duly  9,  2004 

For  centuries,  fish  were  an  important  part  of  the  American  Indian  diet. 
Today,  with  mercury  raining  down  from  coal-burning  power  plants,  eating 
too  much  can  cause  irreversible  harm. 

To  help  prevent  that,  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
awarded  the  Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission  a $445,830 
grant  to  create  a culturally  sensitive  program  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
eating  mercury-contaminated  fish. 

The  Great  Lakes  commission  and  the  Midwest  Center  for  Environmental 
Science  and  Public  Policy  will  use  the  three-year  grant  to  improve  methods 
of  warning  Wisconsin's  Ojibwe  about  the  dangers  of  mercury  while 
encouraging  them  to  continue  fishing. 

Mercury  is  a byproduct  from  burning  coal  at  power  plants.  In  water, 
bacteria  convert  mercury  to  a more  toxic  form,  methyl  mercury,  which 
accumulates  in  fish.  Eating  too  much  mercury-laden  fish  could  damage 
kidneys  and  the  nervous  system. 

The  risk  varies  with  the  concentration  of  mercury  and  with  how  much,  and 
what  kind,  of  fish  a person  eats. 

"Unfortunately,  many  fish  in  Wisconsin  have  concentrations  of  mercury 
high  enough  to  pose  risk  to  developing  fetuses  and  young  children,"  said 
toxicologist  Deffrey  Foran,  president  of  the  Midwest  Center  for 
Environmental  Science  and  Public  Policy. 

The  commission  comprises  11  Ojibwe  bands  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 


Michigan.  While  the  project  is  focused  primarily  in  Wisconsin,  the 
commission  also  plans  to  test  fish  from  lakes  in  Minnesota  and  Michigan. 

The  commission  has  tested  fish  for  mercury  for  16  years.  The  commission 
produces  color-coded  maps 

illustrating  where  mercury  levels  are  safe  and  unsafe. 

"We  want  to  evaluate  how  that  map  is  being  used,"  said  the  commission's 
biological  services  director  Neil  Kmiecik.  "Based  upon  the  feedback  we  get 
from  a survey  that  we  will  do,  we  will  re-evaluate  our  intervention 
program. " 

Fish  remain  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  tribal  members,  especially 
in  the  spring,  Kmiecik  said.  The  commission  is  finishing  a five-year  study 
to  determine  how  much  fish  tribal  members  eat. 

In  some  areas,  the  cultural  importance  of  fishing  may  clash  with 
consumption  advisories,  Foran  said,  "so  the  challenge  is  to  determine  how 
we  can  best  reduce  exposure,  perhaps  through  shifts  to  fish  that  are  less 
contaminated,  harvesting  in  lakes  where  there  are  lower  levels  of 
contaminates  while  still  encouraging  the  traditional  tribal  activities  of 
harvesting  and  consuming  fish." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Duluth  News  Tribune. 
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Berkeley  students  work  to  preserve  lost  Native  American  languages 
By  HACK  CHANG 

Contra  Costa  Times  (Walnut  Creek,  Calif.) 

Duly  11,  2004 

BERKELEY,  Calif.  - In  front  of  hundreds  of  indigenous  people  and 
linguists  from  around  the  world,  California  Indian  Bill  Combs  held  a sheet 
of  paper  in  front  of  him  and  nervously  spoke  the  lost  language  of  his 
ancestors . 

While  his  cousin  Norma  Yeager  translated,  he  read  the  Wintun  words  for 
frog,  deer  and  other  animals,  complete  with  the  glottal  stops,  or  deep- 
throated  clicking  sounds,  that  he  had  practiced  all  week. 

The  34-year-old  man  wearing  a T-shirt  and  shorts  finished  his 
presentation  by  looking  up  at  the  audience  gathered  in  Pauley  Ballroom  at 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  telling  them  in  Wintun  what  he  had 
recently  learned  to  do  after  being  denied  the  opportunity  all  his  life. 

"I  am  speaking  my  language." 

Since  mid-Dune,  the  university's  linguistics  department  has  been  helping 
about  50  Native  Californians  learn  to  read,  write  and  speak  their 
languages,  many  of  whom  have  not  been  used  for  decades  and  are  considered 
"dead  languages." 

For  many  "Breath  of  Life"  conference  participants,  the  experience  has 
been  emotional  as  they  dig  through  the  university's  archive  of  language 
recordings  to  find  traces  of  their  lost  tongues. 

In  some  cases,  they  have  come  across  recordings  of  grandparents  and 
other  family  members  speaking  their  languages  decades  ago  into  the 
microphones  of  UC  Berkeley  anthropologists. 

Some  have  become  the  first  people  to  speak  their  ancestral  languages 
since  the  early  20th  century. 

Mike  Lincoln  who  lives  in  the  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation  in 
California,  said  he  hopes  to  raise  from  the  dead  the  language  of  his 
father's  tribe,  the  Nomelaki. 

"I  look  at  it  as  something  missing,"  Lincoln  said.  "(The  U.S. 
government)  took  it  away  from  us.  They  didn't  let  us  have  it.  It's  part  of 
our  culture.  Without  it,  you're  lost." 


Throughout  the  20th  century,  the  federal  government  aggressively  tried 
to  stamp  out  the  languages,  sending  native  children  to  boarding  schools 
where  only  English  was  permitted  and  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  the 
languages  in  public  schools. 

Mamie  Elsie  Powell,  a 72-year-old  resident  of  the  Grindstone  Indian 
Rancheria  in  Glenn  County,  Calif.,  said  she  grew  up  without  speaking  her 
native  tongue  of  Nomelaki  although  she  remembered  hearing  her  father  and 
other  relatives  speak  it  while  growing  up. 

As  it  turns  out,  her  father  who  died  at  age  101  in  1987  was  aware  of  the 
importance  of  his  language  and  made  hours  of  recordings  of  himself 
speaking  it. 

"I  am  one  of  the  few  people  around  who  remember  what  my  language  sounds 
like,"  Powell  said.  "I  have  my  father's  tapes." 

Lincoln  pointed  to  Powell  who  was  sitting  next  to  him  in  a UC  Berkeley 
cafeteria . 

"She  is  going  to  help  us  a lot  to  learn  our  language,"  Lincoln  said. 

Since  the  1980s,  the  campaign  to  rescue  dying  or  dead  languages  has 
become  a movement  among  Native  Americans,  said  Leanne  Hinton,  chairwoman 
of  UC  Berkeley's  linguistics  department. 

Language  has  become  an  integral  part  of  Native  Americans  shedding  harsh 
stereotypes  imposed  on  them  and  rediscovering  their  heritages,  Hinton  said. 

"The  languages  had  been  crushed  so  badly,"  she  said.  "Only  in  a more 
tolerant  era  on  the  part  of  the  government  has  this  opportunity  to 
rediscover  arrived." 

Still,  many  California  Indians  remain  apathetic  about  their  culture,  and 
getting  them  excited  about  it  is  often  an  uphill  battle,  said  Yeager  also 
from  Grindstone. 

"If  they  show  interest,  we'll  teach  them,"  he  said. 

On  a Thursday  in  Dune,  UC  Berkeley  launched  a companion  conference  - 
"Stabilizing  Indigenous  Languages"  - drawing  several  hundred  indigenous 
people  and  linguists  from  around  the  country  and  the  world  to  learn  how  to 
rescue  their  own  fragile  languages. 

The  two  conferences  merged  the  next  Friday  morning,  and  Californians 
such  as  Combs  and  Yeager  nervously  climbed  onto  the  Pauley  Ballroom  stage 
to  show  what  they  had  learned  during  the  week  to  the  international 
audience . 

Among  the  crowd  were  young  people  such  as  26-year-old  Michelle  Martin, 
an  Aborigine  from  northwest  Australia  who  said  she  has  been  trying  to 
preserve  some  of  the  25  spoken  indigenous  languages  in  her  part  of  the 
world . 

Her  motivations  were  the  same  as  the  native  Californians'. 

"It's  who  we  are,"  Martin  said.  "You  can  say  you're  an  Aborigine,  but 
what  it  really  means  is  your  culture  and  your  language." 

Martin  said  many  of  her  elders  still  speak  the  old  languages  although 
few  try  to  pass  on  their  knowledge. 

That's  why  Martin  is  working  to  preserve  the  languages  while  there's 
still  time  by  recording  them  onto  tape  and  creating  dictionaries  for  them. 

In  that  way,  what  she  has  seen  so  far  in  California  has  been  a warning 
to  her. 

"If  my  people  don't  take  an  interest  now,  we'll  be  in  the  same  situation 
as  you." 

WORD  TRANSLATIONS 

Transcribed  by  California  Indian  Norma  Yeager  and  UC  Berkeley  graduate 
student  Denny  Lederer.  Nomelaki  was  spoken  among  Northern  Californian 
natives . 

Tree  - mee 
Deer  - nopoom 
Flowers  - kalal 
Bear  - waymahl 
Daybird  - chiek-chiek 
Rabbit  - patkeelee 

Part  of  a Nomelaki  prayer  using  the  words: 

Hlesin  mem  mee  nopoom  kalal  way 

Hlesin  mem  waymahl  chiek-chiek  patkeelee 

Water-spirit  make  the  tree,  deer  and  flowers  grow. 


Water-spirit  feed  the  plant  life  to  the  bear,  jaybird  and  rabbit. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  American. 
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Doin  Us  for  a Gathering  That  Will  Change  the  Way  Native  America  Eats  and 
Lives . 

The  traditional  Native  diet  has  sustained  our  health  and  spirits  for 
centuries.  This  September,  you'll  discover  how  Native  food  systems  can 
help  improve  the  health  and  economic  issues  facing  Native  America. 

[To  view  the  complete  conference  brochure  and  agenda  in  PDF,  please 
click  here  <http://www.firstnations.org/fsbrochure2.pdf>  .] 

Register  today  for  First  Nations  Development  Institute's  Native  Food 
Summit  2004  First  FOOD  Nations:  Creating  a Recipe  for  Change  September  9- 
11  The  Pfister  Flotel  Milwaukee,  WI 

The  Native  Food  Summit  <http://www.firstnations.org/fsbrochure2.pdf> 

2004  will  be  held  at  Milwaukee's  historic  Pfister  Flotel,  in  tandem  with 
this  year's  Indian  Summer  Festival  - one  of  the  country's  largest,  most 
popular  Native  celebrations.  Loretta  Barrett  Oden  and  other  Native  chefs 
will  be  demonstrating  their  culinary  skills  at  the  Festival  on  Saturday, 
September  11,  directly  following  the  Native  Food  Summit  2004  wrap-up.  The 
hotel's  convenient  location  makes  it  easy  for  Food  Summit  participants  to 
walk  to  the  Festival  and  catch  it  at  its  peak! 

At  the  Native  Food  Summit  2004,  First  FOOD  Nations:  Creating  a Recipe 
for  Change,  you'll  network  and  build  partnerships  with  peers  and  leaders 
who  are  working  to  build  and  sustain  food  systems  in  Native  America. 

You'll  hear  speakers  ranging  from  Native  chefs  to  experts  in  sustainable 
agriculture.  You'll  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  learn  about  the  business  of 
food  and  about  culture,  diet  and  health  in  Indian  Country.  You'll  learn 
how  to  finance  Native  food  systems.  You'll  see  - and  sample  - cooking 
showcasing  Native  recipes. 

http: //www. firstnations . org/~/naf si -summit /NAFSI_food_s ummit_frame. html 
Invitation 

September  9-11,  2004 
Native  Food  Summit  2004 

"First  FOOD  Nations:  Creating  a Recipe  for  Change" 

September  9-11,  2004 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Native  Food  Summit  2004  at  a Glance 

Wednesday,  September  8 

5:30  p.m.  - 7:30  p.m.  Registration  and  Welcome,  Reception  - The  Taste  of 
Native,  Foods 

DAY  1 - Thursday,  September  9 
7:00  a.m.  - 5:30  p.m.  Registration 
9:00  a.m.  - 5:30  p.m.  Program 

Morning  Plenary  - A Native  Food  Movement:  Creating  the  Recipe  for  Change 
. Building  From  Our  Traditions 

. Ingredients  for  Change:  Elements  of  a Native  Food  Movement 

Luncheon  Session  - Seasoned  With  Spirit 

Afternoon  - Workshops  and  Networking 

6:30  p.m.  - 8:30  p.m.  Reception  at  Potawatomi  Casino 

DAY  2 - Friday,  September  10 
7:00  a.m.  - 5:00  p.m.  Registration 
8:00  a.m.  - 5:30  p.m.  Program 
Morning  - Workshops  and  Networking 


Plenary  Session  - Exciting  Tried  and  New  Recipes:  Native  Food  Systems 
Models 

Luncheon  Session  - Building  a Healthy  Future  With  Native  Youth 
Afternoon  - Workshops  and  Networking 

DAY  3 - Saturday,  September  11 
7:30  a.m.  - 9:00  a.m.  Registration 
8:00  a.m.  - 11:30  a.m.  Program 

Closing  Plenary  - Creating  a Recipe  for  Change:  Policy  Reform 
. Rebuilding  Native  Food  Systems:  A New  Role  for  the  BIA 
. Our  Food  Systems  and  the  Environment:  What  Is  Safe  to  Eat  or  Use? 

. Our  Food  Systems  and  Tribal  Governments 
. Traditions  Are  Key  Ingredients 

1:30  p.m.  - 3:30  p.m.  Cooking  Demonstration  andTasting  at  Indian  Summer 
Festival 

Choose  a Workshop  Track  That  Fits  Your  Goals 
Track  1:  Marketplace  and  Business  Workshops: 

. Understanding  the  Value  Chain  in  Agricultural  Related  Businesses 
. Starting  an  Agriculture-  or  Food-  Related  Business 
. Adding  Value  to  Your  Agricultural  Business 
. Marketing  101 

. Selling  to  Institutional  Customers 

Track  2:  Culture,  Diet  and  Health  Workshops: 

. Using  Traditions  and  Regaining  Good  Health 
. Understanding  the  Nutritional  Value  of  Native  Foods 
. Building  Native  Food  Systems  Into  Education 
. Native  Chefs  and  Their  Role  in  Native  Food  Systems 
. Indigenous  Aquaculture  Network 

Track  3:  Finding  Funding  Solutions  for  Your  Native  Business  or  Nonprofit 
Workshops : 

. Fundraising  101  (Part  I)  - Program  Development 
. Fundraising  101  (Part  II)  - Proposal  Writing 
. USDA  Funding:  Beyond  Commodity  Cheese 
. In  Search  of  Private  Funding  for  Your  Project 
. Capitalizing  Your  Food  Business 

Track  4:  Nuts  and  Bolts  Workshops: 

. A Measure  of  Food  Sovereignty:  Conducting  a Community  Food  Assessment 
(Parts  I & II) 

. Revitalizing  Traditional  Food  Systems 
. Communicating  for  Change  (Parts  I & II) 

Who  should  attend 

. Tribal  leaders 
. Native  food  program  staff 

. Foundation  representatives  that  support  Native  food  projects 
. Advocates  for  Native  culture,  food  and  health 
. Traditional  farmers  and  food  business  owners 
. Native  foods  suppliers 

Register  by  Duly  16  and  save  $100  off  the  onsite  registration  price. 

Registration  fee: 

$350  - Before  Duly  16,  2004 
$425  - After  Duly  16,  2004 
$450  - Onsite 

Register 

http: //www. first nation s . org/narc/iniatives/Naf si/ naf si -summit /Nat ive%20 Food 
%20Summit%20reg%20form%20(Red) . pdf  form  and  fax  or  mail  it  with  your 


payment  to  First  Nations.  See  registration  form  for  group  and  exhibitor 
registration  fees. 


Conference  Location 

The  Pfister  Hotel 
424  East  Wisconsin  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  WI  53202 
(414)  273-8222 

Special  Food  Summit  Group  Rates: 

$120.00  Single-Quad  Occupancy/night 
$170.00  Master  Suite/night 

Rooms  at  the  Pfister  Hotel  will  be  in  high  demand  - make  your  reservations 
early!  Call  800-558-8222  and  mention  First  Nations  Development  Institute's 
Native  Food  Summit  2004.  Discount  room  rates  are  available  through  August 
16,  2004.  (Be  sure  to  notify  the  hotel  of  any  special  needs  you  may  have.) 

Invited  Speakers 

Dave  Anderson  (Choctaw/Ojibwe) , U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Nephi  Craig  (White  Mountain  Apache),  Chef,  Founder,  Native  American 
Culinary  Association 

Bea  Medicine,  Ph.D.  (Lakota),  Anthropologist  and  Historian 
Billy  Mills  (Lakota),  Running  Strong  for  American  Indian  Youth 
Loretta  Barrett  Oden  (Potawatomi) , Chef,  Restaurateur,  Food  Historian 
Mark  Ritchie  President,  Institute  for  Agriculture  and  Trade  Policy 
Gus  Schumacher,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Paul  Smith  (Oneida),  Heifer  International 

Sponsors 

chttp : //www. pays big. com>  <http: / /www. indian summer .org> 
chttp : //www. ben jerry . com > 

<http : //www.wkkf .org>  chttp: //www. fcpotawatomif oundat ion . com> 

The  Native  Food  Summit  is  an  integral  part  of  First  Nations'  Native 
Agriculture  and  Food  Systems  Initiative  (NAFSI),  and  is  made  possible  with 
primary  support  from  the  W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  NAFSI  strives  to  increase 
food  security  by  supporting  Native  projects  that  focus  on  local  community 
food  systems  projects;  agriculturerelated  business  enterprises;  and 
building  community  connections  around  culture,  food,  diet  and  health. 
Through  this  initiative.  First  Nations  will  award  more  than  $1  million  in 
grants  to  Native  food  and  agriculture  programs. 

For  additional  details  about  Native  Food  Summit  2004,  please  visit  our 
website  at:  www.firstnations.org 

"RE : Press  Release:  NSAIE  Summer  Kickoff"  

Date:  Wed,  7 Dul  2004  18:57:07  -0500 
From:  "NSAIE"  <info@nsaie . org> 

Sub j : Press  Release 

We  would  really  appreciate  if  you  could  include  this  press  release  in 
your  newspaper. 

Thanks, 

NSAIE 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE: 

CONTACT: 

Kimberly  Rideaux 

National  Society  for  American  Indian  Elderly 

(602)  307-1865 

FAX- (602)  253-9135 

kimberly . rideaux@nsaie .org 

www.nsaie.org 


info@nsaie.org 


National  Society  for  American  Indian  Elderly  Summer  Kick  Off 

(Texas,  Dune  2004)  This  summer  the  National  Society  for  American  Indian 
Elderly  is  hosting  a variety  of  events  and  kickoffs  to  expand  the 
organization  and  provide  a strong  support  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  on-reservation  American  Indian  elderly. 

The  NSAIE,  headquartered  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  is  a non-for-profit  group 
that  provides  resources  to  tribal  programs  that  serve  American  Indian 
elderly  in  order  for  them  to  have  access  to  services  that  support  them 
in  their  homes,  and  as  respected  members  of  their  communities. 

Established  in  1987,  NSAIE  currently  provides  resources  to  tribes 
throughout  the  United  States.  Services  such  as  delivered  meals  to 
seniors  living  in  isolated  areas  on  tribal  lands  and  healthy  promotion 
activities  are  vital  to  the  well  being  of  the  elders.  NSAIE  depends  on 
private  donations  and  memberships  to  continue  helping  elders  receive 
these  services. 

The  summer  kick  off  events  include  an  online  auction  of  authentic  Native 
American  artwork,  sculptures,  and  music;  to  browse  and  bid  on  the 
auction  items,  visit  the  NSAIE  website  at  www.nsaie.org.  Also,  NSAIE  is 
hosting  a corporate  sponsor  kickoff  to  secure  sponsors  for  upcoming 
NSAIE  events  and  efforts.  The  National  Society  for  American  Indian 
Elderly  membership  campaign  is  also  in  full  swing,  adding  members  to 
support  our  efforts  in  assisting  to  improve  the  quality  of  lives  for 
Native  American  Indian  elderly. 

To  learn  more  about  NSAIE  and  how  you  can  help,  please  visit  our  website 
at  www.nsaie.org  by  telephone,  (602)  307-1865  or  by  mail  at  1326  North 
Central  Avenue,  #208,  Phoenix,  AZ  85004. 

"RE : After  16  years.  Tribal  Arts  Festival  canceled"  

Date:  Wed,  7 Duly  2004  08:37:19  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" NORTHERN  PLAINS  CANCELED" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http : //www. a rgus leader . com/ storyarchive/Wednesdayarticlel . shtml 

After  16  years.  Tribal  Arts  festival  canceled 
Dennifer  Sanderson 
Argus  Leader 
Duly  7,  2004 

Donald  Montileaux  feels  as  if  a good  friend  has  died. 

This  fall,  for  only  the  third  time  in  17  years,  the  Rapid  City  man  will 
not  make  the  drive  east  on  Interstate  90  to  Sioux  Falls  and  the  Northern 
Plains  Tribal  Arts  festival. 

"I  don't  go  there  just  to  sell  my  artwork, " says  Montileaux,  though  he's 
come  to  count  on  Tribal  Arts  sales.  "I  go  to  talk  with  fellow  artists.  I 
have  friends  there.  ...  It  was  a real  hurt  to  find  out  it  wasn't  going  to 
happen  this  year." 

American  Indian  Services,  the  nonprofit  organization  that  has  hosted  the 
festival  since  1988,  will  ot  sponsor  a 2004  event.  A past  winner  of 
governor's  and  mayor's  awards  for  art  advocacy.  Tribal  rts  is  a premier 
showcase  for  fine  artists  and  the  only  festival  reserved  for  members  of 
the  Northern  Plains'  33  tribes.  Its  traditional  three-day  September  run 
includes  live  entertainment,  a powwow  and  as  many  as  100  artists'  booths. 

It's  also  the  group's  largest  fund-raiser,  with  entry  fees  generating 
money  in  an  annual  budget  of  less  than  $500,000. 

Board  members  call  the  decision  a hard  one,  saying  the  festival  was 
taking  too  much  time,  energy  and  money  from  the  agency's  mission: 
supporting  social  programs  that  serve  native  peoples.  Those  efforts 
include  transitional  housing  at  Dakota  and  Lakota  Houses,  as  well  as 
partnerships  with  35  other  agencies. 


Gallery  owners,  arts  advocacy  groups  and  artists  call  the  decision  a 
huge  loss  whose  effects  will  be  felt  culturally  and  economically  on  many 
levels . 

"We  had  heard  vague  rumors,  but  we  didn't  know  specifics,"  says  Deb 
Klebanoff,  executive  director  of  the  Sioux  Empire  Arts  Council.  "It  almost 
leaves  you  a speechless,  to  think  this  isn't  going  to  happen." 

Agency  leaders  say  the  show  will  return  in  2005,  although  it  might  have 
a different  look  and  work  harder  to  recruit  new  artists.  But  many  worry 
Tribal  Arts  will  follow  the  pattern  they've  seen  in  other  cities 
nationwide.  They  fear  a missed  year  soon  will  become  two  and  then  three, 
until  it's  all  but  impossible  to  renew  interest  in  the  event. 

"There  are  a lot  of  tribal  artists  who  have  counted  on  the  show  in  Sioux 
Falls  for  a good  share  of  their  annual  revenue,"  says  Craig  Anderson,  a 
member  of  the  volunteer  council  that  helps  the  AIS  board  run  Tribal  Arts. 

The  Merrill,  Iowa,  man  is  working  with  fellow  council  member  and  Sinta 
Gleske  University  Registrar  lack  Herman  of  Mission  to  secure  the  college's 
help  in  sponsoring  an  independent  Sioux  Falls  show  instead. 

"If  we  can  put  together  a show  - even  for  one  year  - so  the  artists  have 
a place  to  show  their  work  and  have  a sale,  we'd  like  to  do  that," 

Anderson  says. 

Montileaux,  a multiple  award  winner  at  Tribal  Arts,  also  serves  on  the 
festival's  artist  advisory  committee.  He,  too,  is  putting  his  knowledge  to 
use  for  the  offshoot  exhibition. 

"We  don't  want  to  say,  'We  don't  need  AIS  anymore.'  This  isn't  a 
competition,"  Montileaux  says.  "We  want  to  continue  the  show,  and  if  AIS 
comes  back,  we  will  welcome  them." 

However,  some  wonder  whether  Tribal  Arts  has  outgrown  the  American 
Indian  Services  umbrella.  Linda  Boyd,  who  has  run  Prairie  Star  Gallery 
with  her  husband,  lohn,  for  seven  years,  has  heard  the  question  raised 
more  than  once. 

Anderson  has  been  part  of  similar  conversations,  though  he  praises  the 
AIS  structure  and  the  job  its  staff  has  done. 

Others  are  more  critical  and  point  to  years  of  controversy  about  the  way 
the  agency  has  represented  itself  and  the  show.  Wayne  Star  Boy  and  his 
wife,  Dana,  opened  Lakota  Art  and  Bead  Gallery  downtown  in  January. 

"I've  seen  a lot  of  these  fail,  all  over,  and  it's  always  management. 
Something  is  wrong,"  Wayne  Star  Boy  says.  "Tribal  Arts  needs  to  be  similar 
to  the  one  down  South,  an  open  market.  If  they  want  to  have  a festival 
specific  to  who  wins  a blue  ribbon,  that's  totally  different." 

Sioux  Falls  artist  James  Starkey  shares  that  belief.  In  2001,  he  was 
part  of  a small  group  of  artists  who  boycotted  the  festival  when  a former 
Best  of  Fine  Arts  winner  was  told  not  to  come. 

Starkey  says  Tribal  Arts  was  geared  toward  collectors,  not  artists.  He 
wants  to  see  a restructured  show  without  ribbons,  open  to  all  who  are 
enrolled  tribal  members.  Money  awarded  as  prizes  in  past  years,  Starkey 
says,  should  help  pay  entry  fees  for  emerging  artists  who  can't  afford 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  reserve  a place  for  themselves. 

"It  would  be  more  like  relationship-building  in  the  traditional 
indigenous  ways,"  he  says.  "You'd  still  award  artists  who  show  consistency. 
Instead  of  elevating  a core  group  of  elite  artists  away  from  the  people, 
you  give  them  responsibility  to  the  people." 

Marilyn  Lonehill-Meier,  who  last  fall  took  over  as  executive  director  of 
American  Indian  Services,  is  aware  of  the  criticism.  At  last  year's 
festival,  she  spent  much  of  her  time  getting  feedback  from  artists. 

"We're  sending  a letter  to  all  our  past  artists,  just  asking  for  their 
support,"  Lonehill-Meier  says.  "We  hope  that  they're  going  to  come  back 
when  the  show  is  up  and  running  again  in  2005.  ...  I think  some  felt  that 
the  show  was  dropping  across  the  board,  in  attendance  and  quality." 

Lonehill-Meier  and  the  board's  vice  chairwoman,  Karla  Abbott,  say  this 
weekend's  planning  sessions  with  the  Sioux  Empire  United  Way  will  help  the 
agency  refocus  on  its  mission. 

"The  whole  purpose  is  to  think  about  our  social  problems  and  how  we  can 
best  help  Native  Americans  in  our  community,"  says  Abbott,  enrolled  with 
the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  at  Eagle  Butte.  "Part  of  the  criticism  we  heard 
is  that  we  were  helping  only  artists.  We  need  to  rethink  some  things,  but 


we  will  never  turn  our  backs  on  our  artists." 

Boyd,  whose  gallery  represents  represents  60  to  75  artists  who  have 
shown  at  Tribal  Arts  in  the  past,  said  canceling  the  2004  show  ignores 
larger  issues. 

"By  deciding  and  announcing  not  to  support  the  festival  at  this  late 
date,  AIS  leaves  little  time  for  organizations  to  step  in,"  Boyd  says. 
"People  from  all  over  the  country  and  the  world  plan  a year  ahead  of  time 
to  come  to  this  event,  and  I'm  sure  that's  why  Donald  (Montileaux)  and 
others  are  saying  it  can't  not  exist." 

Reach  reporter  Jennifer  Sanderson  at  575-3629. 

What  is  AIS? 

American  Indian  Services  is  a nonprofit  organization  that  assists  Native 
peoples  with  referrals  to  social  services  and  directly  through  its 
transitional  residential  programs,  Dakota  House  and  Lakota  House. 

Since  1988,  the  agency  has  sponsored  the  Northern  Plains  Tribal  Arts,  a 
festival  and  juried  show  open  only  to  enrolled  members  of  the  33  Northern 
Plains  tribes. 

What  happened  with  the  festival? 

American  Indian  Services  board  members,  along  with  executive  director 
Marilyn  Lonehill-Meier , worried  the  festival  took  too  much  time,  money  and 
effort  from  the  agency's  social  services.  The  nonprofit  announced  it  will 
not  host  Tribal  Arts  this  year  and  instead  will  reorganize,  returning  with 
a 2005  festival. 

What's  next? 

Members  of  the  Northern  Plains  Tribal  Arts  Council  and  its  artist 
advisory  committee  hope  to  join  with  Sinte  Gleska  University  to  host  a 
stand-alone  show  of  Northern  Plains  artists  in  late  September  or  October 
in  Sioux  Falls. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Deal  lets  Ontario  Me'tis  hunt,  fish  freely 
Duly  8,  2004 

THUNDER  BAY,  ONT.  - After  months  of  talks,  Ontario's  Me'tis  reached  a 
deal  with  the  provincial  government  Wednesday  that  will  allow  them  to  hunt 
and  fish  more  freely. 

From  now  on,  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  will  recognize  the  use  of 
Me'tis  licences  known  as  "harvester  certificates,"  which  will  prevent 
hunters  from  being  charged  or  having  their  game  or  weapons  confiscated 
during  a hunt. 

They  will  not  be  able  to  sell  the  game  they  catch,  however. 

Similar  rules  will  apply  to  Me'tis  who  fish  for  their  own  use,  even  out 
of  season. 

The  Me'tis  Nation  of  Ontario  will  issue  no  more  than  1,250  of  the 
certificates  over  the  course  of  the  two-year  interim  project  to  provincial 
residents  of  mixed  native  and  European  descent. 

Tony  Belcourt,  president  of  the  Me'tis  Nation  of  Ontario,  said  the  deal 
was  reached  after  an  eleventh-hour  phone  call  from  provincial  Natural 
Resources  Minister  David  Ramsay. 

The  Me'tis  group  had  been  ready  to  announce  a plan  to  defy  provincial 
authorities  and  launch  a round  of  unapproved  hunting  and  fishing  this  fall. 


after  months  of  talks  bogged  down.  Belcourt  said  the  agreement  will  put  an 
end  to  the  harassment  Me'tis  people  have  experienced  for  years. 

"Think  what  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  now  that  we  have  a government 
that  respects  us  as  a people/'  he  said  to  a crowd  of  cheering  supporters 
meeting  in  Thunder  Bay. 

lason  Madden,  a member  of  the  Me'tis  negotiating  team,  said  the  move 
sets  a precedent  other  provinces  should  follow. 

"I  think  other  governments  should  take  notice  of  one  government  sticking 
its  neck  out  and  saying,  'Yeah,  we'll  do  it  this  way.  We  don't  want  a 
recipe  for  confrontation.'" 

The  Manitoba  Me'tis  Federation  is  looking  for  a similar  deal  to  let  it 
issue  harvester  cards. 

Wednesday's  deal  in  Ontario  follows  a Supreme  Court  decision  last  fall 
that  gave  nearly  1,000  Me'tis  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  the  right  to  hunt  or 
fish  for  food  without  licences  and  regardless  of  season. 

Native  fishing  and  hunting  rights  have  been  making  headlines  in  Canada 
since  1999,  when  the  Marshall  decision  said  Mi ' kmaq  treaty  rights  dating 
from  1760  gave  Mi 'kmaq  in  the  Maritimes  and  eastern  Quebec  the  right  to 
earn  a "moderate  livelihood"  from  commercial  fisheries,  even  outside  of 
normal  fishing  seasons. 

Violent  confrontations  followed  in  New  Brunswick  as  non-native  fishermen 
worried  about  the  future  of  stocks  clashed  with  native  lobster  crews. 
Thousands  of  traps  were  vandalized  and  three  fish  plants  were  burned  down 
as  the  conflict  escalated. 

Aboriginal  groups  in  the  Maritimes  have  since  sought  to  apply  the 
Marshall  decision  to  logging  and  hunting  rights  as  well. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Sisters  in  spirit  walk  the  talk  through  city 
Debora  Steel,  Sweetgrass  Writer,  Edmonton 

Kurt  Ahenekew  Gold  lost  his  mother  to  the  violence  of  downtown  Edmonton 
before  he  was  five  years  old. 

"It's  hard  looking  at  a picture  of  your  mother  and  not  remembering  her 
face,"  he  said  standing  next  to  his  younger  brother  Dallas,  both  choking 
back  tears. 

He  was  thanking  a group  of  people  who  had  come  to  honor  the  memories  of 
women  like  his  mother.  He  and  Dallas,  his  aunt,  uncle  and  cousin  joined 
about  40  others  in  the  Sisters  in  Spirit  candlelight  walk  and  vigil  held 
in  the  city  on  April  28,  organized  by  the  Edmonton  chapter  of  the  Alberta 
Aboriginal  Women's  Society. 

Sisters  in  Spirit  was  established  by  the  Native  Women's  Association  of 
Canada  to  pay  tribute  to  and  raise  awareness  of  the  500  Native  women  who 
have  gone  missing  or  have  been  murdered  in  Canada  over  the  past  20  years. 
Literature  from  the  organization  states  that  in  Canada,  Aboriginal  women 
continue  to  be  targets  of  hatred  and  violence  because  of  their  gender  and 
their  race. 

"They  continue  to  be  objectified,  disrespected,  dishonored,  ignored  and 
killed,  often  with  impunity." 

Kurt  and  Dallas'  mom,  Bernadette  Ahenakew,  22,  was  found  strangled  in  a 
ditch  on  a rural  road  near  Sherwood  Park  in  1989.  Hers  is  one  of  many 
unsolved  murders  police  are  investigating,  looking  to  the  possibility  that 
a serial  killer  is  at  work  finding  victims  among  vulnerable  women  in 
Edmonton's  sex  trade. 

Nancy  Masuskapoe  is  Bernadette's  sister.  She  mourns  not  just  Bernadette, 


but  another  sister,  Laura  Ann  Ahenakew,  22,  who  met  a violent  end  in  1990. 

"The  pain  is  so  great  sometimes,"  said  Masuskapoe  about  when  she  thinks 
about  her  sisters. 

She  said  too  many  women  are  being  violated  and  abused,  too  many  have 
lost  their  lives  to  violence.  "It  has  to  stop." 

"One  way  is  to  teach  our  children,  especially  our  boys  and  men,  that 
violence  is  unacceptable. . .Women  need  to  teach  their  children  to  be  gentle, 
to  respect  life,"  Masuskapoe  said. 

When  her  daughter,  loAnne  Ahenekew,  vice-president  of  the  Edmonton 
chapter  of  the  women's  society,  saw  Bernadette's  and  Laura  Ann's  names  on 
the  Sisters  in  Spirit  posters  sent  from  the  national  organization,  she  was 
very  excited  and  phoned  the  family  right  away. 

"My  family,  we  grieved  so  hard,  and  we  still  do  for  them,"  said  DoAnne. 
"It  was  nice  to  know  that  there  were  sisters  out  there  that  are  bringing 
awareness,  other  than  our  family.  It  was  nice  to  know  that  our  sisters  out 
there  in  Canada  care  about  getting  this  to  stop,  and  it  felt  really  good. 

It  was  really  uplifting,"  who  add  she  felt  a part  of  a bigger,  stronger 
picture. 

The  walkers  began  at  Sacred  Heart  Church  of  the  First  Peoples  and  made 
their  way  down  one  of  Edmonton's  most  desperate  stretches  of  road-96 
Street . 

Walkers  passed  shelters  and  centres  where  the  down  and  out,  addicted  and 
afflicted  find  some  relief  from  their  harsh  lives.  It  was  a quiet  night, 
with  a few  cars  passing  and  a few  Native  men  on  bicycles  peddling  by. 

"Come  and  join  us,"  invited  one  of  the  walkers. 

Some  walkers  tried  to  sing,  but  most  just  walked  in  silence.  They  made 
their  way  to  the  Edmonton  City  Police  building  where  they  posed  briefly 
for  a picture  to  commemorate  the  occasion. 

Muriel  Stanley  Venne,  president  of  the  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Aboriginal  Women,  was  among  the  participants.  She  said  the  event  was 
important  to  raise  some  level  of  awareness  of  the  barriers  faced  by 
Aboriginal  women  in  Canada  today. 

"Awareness  is  just  the  first  stage.  The  next  stage  has  to  be  the 
solutions  and  the  changes  in  attitudes  and  the  changes  in  opportunities, 
and  the  respect  for  our  women  and  a lot  of  things  that  have  to  happen,  you 
know,  after  the  awareness." 

Muriel  Stanley  Venne  said  poverty,  isolation  and  discrimination  are  at 
the  heart  of  the  difficulties  Aboriginal  women  experience. 

"And  isolation  is  both  psychological  and  physical,  all  stemming  from 
poverty,  because  if  you  haven't  got  enough  money  then  you  haven't  got 
opportunities  for  your  children  or  yourself." 

Her  organization  is  proposing  that  the  next  decade,  2005  to  2015,  be 
proclaimed  the  decade  of  difference. 

"The  decade  for  Aboriginal  women  in  which  we  address  the  issues  that 
they  are  faced  with... If  there  are  no  resources  and  no  political  will  to 
help  the  women,  then  nothing  will  happen.  And  that's  what  Canada  is  faced 
with  now.  They  have  the  policies.  They  don't  put  any  amount  of  realistic 
resources  into  helping  the  women. 

"And  it's  quite  astonishing  for  the  Canadian  government  to  say  that  this 
is  the  best  country  in  the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  to  have  Aboriginal 
women  in  this  country  with  the  highest  mortality  rate,  the  highest  death 
rate...  You  know,  it's  the  blight  on  Canada,"  she  said. 

Stanely  Venne  thought  the  police  station  was  an  appropriate  place  for 
the  walkers  to  pause. 

"We  did  a study  with  the  RCMP  and  with  the  City  of  Edmonton  Police  force 
into  the  impact  of  the  cross-cultural  training  of  their  members  in  regards 
to  Aboriginal  women.  We  weren't  even  on  the  radar  map,  so  what  we  came  up 
with  was  that  the  training  has  to  be  geared  to  point  of  contact.  In  other 
words,  it's  all  nice  to  know  about  Aboriginal  culture,  but  if  it  doesn't 
help  you  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  people  that  you  have  to  deal  with, 
the  Aboriginal  people,  then  it's  that,  just  nice  to  know." 

lackie  Loyer  is  president  of  the  Edmonton  chapter  of  the  Alberta 
Aboriginal  Women's  Society. 

She  said  the  walk  went  to  the  police  station  as  an  outcry  to  say,  "'Hey, 
we  need  help  with  our  missing  sisters.  When  are  you  going  to  start  doing 


something?" 

Loyer  wants  the  police  to  understand  that  Aboriginal  people  should  be 
treated  with  respect  and  courtesy  and  not  looked  at  as  just  another 
drunken  Indian,  another  doped-up  person  off  the  street. 

"We  are  all  human  beings.  We  all  bleed  the  same.  And  it  doesn't  matter 
what  color  you  are.  lust  because  our  skin  is  brown,  doesn't  mean  that  we 
don't  have  feelings,  we  don't  hurt." 

Copyright  c.  2004  lberta  Sweetgrass,  AMMSA-Aboriginal  MultiMedia  Society. 
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BIA:  Shiprock,  Tohatchi  jails  among  worst 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
Duly  8,  2004 

Many  Navajo  correction  officers  still  uncertified 

SHIPROCK  - The  Shiprock  and  Tohatchi  detention  centers  have  at  least  five 
correction  officers  who  are  not  certified  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  properly  do  their  jobs,  according  to  a recently  released  interim  report 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Inadequate  training  and  under  staffing  combined  with  prison  overcrowding 
and  deteriorating  facilities  is  endangering  the  lives  and  safety  of 
correction  officers  and  inmates  at  Native  American  jails,  the  report  adds. 

The  Shiprock  and  Tohatchi  facilities,  although  operated  by  the  Navajo 
Nation,  must  meet  BIA  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Services  detention  program 
standards . 

"The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  director  of  law  enforcement  has  oversight 
authority  for  BIA-operated  and  638-contract  detention  facilities,"  the 
report  read. 

One  Shiprock  correction  officer,  hired  in  1999,  had  not  yet  attended  the 
mandatory  BIA  detention  officer  training  at  the  Artesia  Training  Academy, 
according  to  the  report. 

Four  Tohatchi  officers  are  still  not  certified  because  their  background 
checks  are  still  being  done  - even  though  one  officer  had  been  there  for 
three  years.  Employees  at  the  Tohatchi  facility  told  officials  it  took  two 
to  three  years  to  send  a correction  officer  to  the  academy. 

Interior  officials  found  numerous  problems  in  14  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  tribal  jails  - including  Shiprock  and  Tohatchi  - inspected 
this  year  throughout  the  Southwest. 

The  report  cited  correction  officers  who  do  not  know  what  procedures  to 
follow  in  the  event  of  an  inmate  suicide,  attempted  suicide  or  escape. 
Further  it  added  serious  incidents  are  routinely  not  documented  or 
reported  up  the  chain  of  command. 

"(The)  detention  program  is  riddled  with  problems  and  continues  to  be  a 
national  disgrace  with  many  facilities  having  conditions  comparable  to 
those  found  in  third-world  countries,"  the  report  read. 

What's  not  mentioned  in  the  report 

The  problems  cited  in  the  report  are  well-known  to  Navajo  officials, 
prosecutors,  police  officers,  judges  and  other  court  personnel. 

The  report  did  not  mention  that  the  Navajo  Nation  - including  Council 
Public  Safety  Committee  Chairwoman  Hope  MacDonald-Lonetree  - has  been 
asking  the  federal  government  for  monetary  help  for  years  to  build  new 
detention  centers. 

It  also  did  not  mention  Navajo  President  3oe  Shirley  Hr.  had  proposed  a 
$500  million  bond  to  build  infrastructure  on  the  Navajo  Nation  - including 
new  detention  centers  reservationwide.  His  proposal  has  not  gone  before 


the  full  88-member  Council  for  consideration. 

The  report  also  did  not  mention  the  Shiprock  community  had  considered 
allowing  a private  company  to  build  a 1,000-bed  prison  on  Mesa  Farm  Road 
in  Shiprock.  The  idea,  kicked  around  for  more  than  a decade,  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Shiprock  Chapter. 

There  are  no  prisons  on  the  27,000-square-mile  reservation.  What  exists 
today  are  45-year-old  detention  centers  with  a total  of  103  beds 
reservationwide.  Inmates  at  the  Shiprock  Detention  Center  sometimes  serve 
45  days  or  more  of  a 365-day  sentence  in  a facility  built  for  a 15-day 
maximum  sentence. 

Shiprock  prisoners  - including  DWI  offenders  - are  often  let  out  early 
to  make  room  for  incoming  inmates,  Shiprock  Prosecutor  Daryl  Dunes  said 
last  week. 

Navajo  Council  Delegate  LoRenzo  Bates  of  Upper  Fruitland  described  the 
justice  system  as  a revolving  door  because  there  is  no  place  for  convicts 
to  serve  out  their  sentences. 

"People  arrested  for  DWI  and  other  serious  charges  get  released," 
Shiprock  Police  acting  Lt.  Nora  Nolan  said  Wednesday.  "We  don't  have 
facilities  here  to  house  them." 

Nolan  added  the  public  often  blames  the  police  department  when  inmates 
get  released  early. 

"Why  are  you  letting  people  out?'  They  blame  us.  I wish  people  out  in 
the  community  would  realize  we  need  a new  building,"  she  said,  adding  the 
air  c 
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Mvskogee  Hiyucee/little  harvest  moon 
Potawatomi  We ' shkitdaminkese/moon  of  the  young  corn 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  List;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


I am  now  an  obscure  member  of  a nation,  that  formerly  honored  and 
respected  my  opinions.  The  path  to  glory  is  rough  and  many  gloomy 
hours  obscure  it.  May  the  Great  Spirit  shed  light  on  yours  - and  that 
you  may  never  experience  the  humility  that  the  power  of  the  American 
government  has  reduced  me  to,  is  the  wish  of  him,  who,  in  his  native 
forests,  was  once  as  proud  and  bold  as  yourself." 

Chief  Black  Hawk,  Sauk  and  Fox 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  i 
I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
t States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 


| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Walt  Kelly's  cartoon  character,  Pogo  Possum,  paraphrased  it  well: 

"I  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us." 

The  United  States,  Canada,  and  all  of  Central  and  South  America  have 
screwed  the  indigenous  Peoples  of  their  respective  lands  from  the  moment 
Euro-toes  touched  soil.  Rather  than  rally  against  a common  enemy  the 
First  Nations  allowed  the  invader  to  divide  and  conquer.  It  hasn't 
changed  much.  Tribe  is  still  pitted  against  Tribe  and  even  citizens 
within  a Tribal  Nation  are  set  against  each  other  - usually  Euro-greed  is 
the  motivator.  Sad. 

Witness  the  recent  disenfranchising  of  (former)  members  of  several 
Califiornia  Tribes  and  Rancherias,  most  notably  Pechanga  Band  of  Luiseno 
Indians.  Witness  the  payoff  to  the  Western  Shoshone  for  lands  the  BLM 
sought  control  of,  despite  the  fact  many  members  want  to  keep  their 
ancestral  lands.  Witness  recent  land  claims  settlements  with  the  Deh  Cho 
and  Dogrib  in  Northwest  Territory.  You  can  practically  hear  business 
interests  smacking  their  lips  over  the  gas  rich  Deh  Cho  claims  and  diamond 
mines  in  the  Dogrib  settlements. 

The  history  of  pitting  one  tribe  against  the  other  is  absolute  and 
unending,  yet  we  continue  to  buy  into  it  and  let  it  happen,  each  time 
believing  there  will  be  some  illusionary  reward  awaiting  the  Nation  that 
was  most  beneficial  to  the  dominant  society.  The  Cherokee  reward  for 
helping  route  Redstick  Creek  out  of  Alabama  was  the  Trail  of  Tears  in  1836. 

The  reward  for  ongoing  and  future  dances  with  the  Washington/Ottawa/ 
Mexico  City/Brazillia . . . devils  may  not  be  a death  march,  but  it  will  be 
just  as  unfulfilling.  Yet,  nation  after  nation  plays  into  the  same  damn 
suicidal  pacts. 

If  you  think  Natives  will  necessarily  win  playing  by  dominant  society 
rules,  think  again.  The  Cobell  Indian  Trust  case  that  the  Department  of 
Interior  continues  to  fight  should  tell  you  how  totally  lacking  in  honor 
"their"  side  is.  Their  own  expert  has  estimated  that  up  to  $40  billion  is 
owed.  The  truth  is  that  fraud,  graft  and  corruption  have  pervaded  the 
management  of  our  trust  assets  for  over  100  years.  (Cobell  Duly  statement) 

Finally,  a few  tribes  are  getting  the  message  and  finding  ways  to,  when 
necessary,  turn  dominant  society  programs  and  needs  into  more  than  just  an 
income  filtered  through  non-Indian  fingers,  or  property  managed  by  some 
Washington  bureaucrat.  Instead  they  build  skills,  communities, 
relationships  and  reputations  that  can't  be  so  easily  embezzled  or  bullied 
away  from  their  rightful  owners.  The  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  began 
creating  infrastructure  and  industries  before  they  ever  built  their 
lucrative  casino.  If  the  casinos  are  taken  away  tomorrow  the  Mississippi 
Band  of  Choctaw  will  have  jobs  and  income  for  their  members.  The 
Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma  is  establishing  housing  that  members  build  and 
own.  The  article  in  this  issue  explains  how  well  the  program  is  going, 
and  how  it  is  leaving  communities  with  homes,  job  skills,  and  a sense  of 
unity  undreamed  of  before. 

Tribal  Nations  have  got  to  stand  on  their  own,  and  now  several  of  our 
nations  have  the  ability  to  make  that  possible,  and  in  the  process  advance 
their  claim  of  sovereignty.  More  about  that  next  week.  The  examples  of 
success  using  federal  programs  are  exceptions.  For  every  one  of  these, 
there  are  many  more  examples  of  federal  programs  ending  in  distrust, 
disharmony,  and  disappointment  --  usually  with  a tribe  stripped  of  just  a 


little  more  of  its  language,  tradition  and  identity,  and  receiving  little 
of  value  in  return.  The  treaties  have  been  broken  too  many  times  to  count. 

Tribes  and  individuals  and  families  within  tribes  have  got  to  quit 
fighting  each  other  and  stand  as  one.  Otherwise,  the  enemy  will  continue 
to  be  ourselves. 


Dohiyi  Oginalii 
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'We  will  find  Tamra' 

Police,  prepare,  for  the,  worst 
Veronica  Rhodes,  with  files  from  Anne  Kyle 
Leader-Post 
Duly  14,  2004 

More  than  a week  since  Tamra  Keepness  vanished,  Regina  police  Chief  Cal 
Dohnston  says  it  is  unlikely  the  five-year-old's  disappearance  was 
accidental  and  "human  interference"  is  suspected. 

"As  many  have  hoped  against  but  also  quietly  feared,  criminal 
interference  with  Tamra  is  a distinct  possibility,"  Dohnston  told  a press 


conference  Tuesday  afternoon. 

"If  sOj  this  grossly  offends  our  society,  our  community  and  each  and 
every  one  of  us  at  an  absolutely  fundamental  level." 

Emphasizing  the  first  priority  of  the  police  is  Tamra's  safe  recovery, 
Johnston  said  their  second  priority  is  to  bring  to  justice  anyone  involved 
in  her  disappearance. 

"We  will  find  Tamra  and,  if  there  has  been  criminal  conduct,  we  will 
find  those  involved,"  he  said. 

As  the  investigation  intensifies,  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  is 
offering  a $25,000  reward  for  information  that  will  lead  directly  to  the 
discovery  of  Tamra. 

The  ground  and  air  search  for  the  child  was  suspended  at  9 p.m.  Monday 
evening.  Deputy  Chief  Clive  Weighill  said  trained  volunteer  searchers, 
uniformed  officers,  police  canine  members  and  RCMP  cadets  spent  5,600 
hours  searching  for  Tamra  since  her  disappearance  was  reported  to  police 
Duly  6. 

"To  date,  no  sign  of  Tamra  or  her  personal  effects  have  been  found," 
said  Weighill. 

The  investigation  has  led  police  to  interview  family  members,  friends, 
and  neighbors  as  well  as  Regina  residents  who  have  a history  of  sexual 
offences.  Weighill  said  investigators  will  now  review  surveillance  tapes 
from  the  bus  depot,  convenience  stores,  taverns  and  gas  bars.  There  are 
more  than  60  interviews  still  to  be  done  and  hundreds  of  tips  to  follow  up 

While  police  say  the  family  was  notified  Tuesday  morning  of  the 
suspension  of  the  search,  Hanya  Peigan,  Tamra's  great  aunt,  contended  the 
family  first  learned  about  it  from  the  media  Tuesday  morning. 

Peigan  called  on  the  aboriginal  community  to  continue  to  search  for  her 
missing  niece. 

"I  would  ask  them  myself,  personally,  please  don't  quit.  This  is  a 
little  girl,  we  are  talking  about  Tamra  Jewel  Keepness.  She  is  alive,  a 
human  just  as  we  are.  I would  also  ask  if  we  can't  get  them  to  look,  let 
all  our  own  people  get  together  and  look  for  Tamra  Jewel  Keepness.  It  is 
very  important  we  find  her,"  Peigan  said. 

Johnston  said  all  searches  have  not  stopped  completely  but  will  now  be 
conducted  on  "best  judgment".  The  police  will  focus  on  the  investigation, 
which  may  reveal  areas  that  need  to  be  searched. 

Tamra  was  last  seen  in  her  home  in  the  1800  block  of  Ottawa  Street  on 
July  5 around  11  p.m.  For  the  past  week,  ground  searches  have  been 
conducted  in  the  area  surrounding  her  home,  and  water  and  air  searches 
have  been  done  of  Wascana  Creek  and  outlying  areas. 

Johnston  said  there  is  no  single,  particular  suspect  and  no  one  has  been 
taken  into  custody.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  the  police  must 
have  a "complete  and  thorough  understanding"  of  all  activities  that  took 
place  in  or  near  the  home  when  Tamra  disappeared. 

"There  were  comings  and  goings  from  the  house  that  night  that  remain  not 
fully  explained  to  our  satisfaction  and  we  continue  to  ask  those  questions 
At  this  point  in  time,  it  looks  like  it  was  family  or  extended  family  (at 
the  house)  but  there  is  also  the  possibility  there  could  have  been  others 
involved,"  said  Johnston. 
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Where  is  Tamra?:  Disappearance  is  baffling 

Barb  Pacholik,  with  files  from  Veronica  Rhodes  and 

Anne  Kyle  Leader-Post,  with  files  from  Canwest  News  Service 

Duly  19,  2004 


On  top  of  a 1970s-era  television  set  inside  Tamra's  home  lies  a hand-made 
picture  collage  that  epitomizes  her  baffling  disappearance. 

Pasted  on  a piece  of  cardboard  is  a newspaper  clipping  of  the  smiling 
five-year-old  - one  of  several  that  have  been  widely  circulated  since  she 
vanished  almost  two  weeks  ago.  There's  also  a headline,  which  originally 
read,  "Tamra,  where  did  you  go?,"  but  now  the  "where"  has  been  replaced  by 
a handwritten  "why." 

And  taped  in  one  corner  is  a child-size,  purple  rosary,  while  a feather 
decorates  another  - signs  of  hope  in  the  face  of  a situation  that's 
increasingly  desperate. 

"I  ask  that  you  push  back  those  dark  forces,"  one  woman  prayed  at  a 
vigil  inside  the  Keepness  home  last  week.  To  date,  just  what  "dark  forces" 
may  have  played  a role  in  the  child's  disappearance  are  as  much  a mystery 
as  her  whereabouts. 

Tamra  Jewel  Keepness  was  reported  missing  to  Regina  police  just  after 
noon  on  Duly  6.  Her  mother  Lorena  Keepness  said  her  daughter  was  last  seen 
inside  the  family's  home  at  11  p.m.  the  night  before. 

In  a city  where  most  missing-persons  cases  are  solved  within  hours, 
expectations  were  initially  running  high.  That  day,  officers  searched  her 
house,  nearby  family  homes,  and  the  neighborhood  as  well  as  issuing  a 
brief  missing-person  report  to  the  media.  On  Duly  7,  the  search 
intensified  with  more  officers,  canine  members,  and  trained  volunteers 
with  search  and  rescue  groups.  It  soon  became  clear  this  case  was  far  from 
routine. 

One  week  into  the  search,  about  40  people  gathered  for  a vigil  in  the 
living  room  of  the  home  Tamra  shared  with  her  mother,  stepfather,  and  five 
siblings,  including  her  twin  sister  Tanis  whom  their  mother  often  dressed 
alike.  The  sparsely  furnished,  run-down,  two-storey  home  in  the  inner  city 
speaks  of  the  family's  obvious  struggle  with  poverty,  but  the  pictures 
hung  neatly  on  the  wall  are  also  testament  to  their  resolve  to  go  on  in 
spite  of  it. 

While  the  youngest  in  the  family,  nine-month-old  Alicia  McArthur,  drank 
her  bottle  and  chortled  in  her  playpen  at  teddy  bears  - gifts  from  the 
makeshift  memorial  outside  the  family's  home  - women,  men,  aboriginal  and 
non-aboriginal  offered  tears,  songs,  prayers,  and  Bible  readings  for 
Tamra's  return.  Those  present  included  Lorena,  her  partner  of  two  years 
Dean  McArthur,  and  Tamra's  birth  father  Troy  Keepness,  who  lives  nearby. 

Crying  as  she  held  one  of  her  other  children,  Lorena  said  she  was 
thinking  about  the  person  "who  has  Tamra."  She  prayed  for  him  too  - "to 
bring  her  home.  To  do  what's  right." 

For  a week,  more  than  100  police  and  volunteer  searchers  from  across  the 
province  plowed  through  dumpsters,  dilapidated  buildings,  abandoned 
appliances,  even  sewer  catch  basins  in  hopes  of  finding  Tamra.  Some 
locations,  like  Wascana  Creek,  were  guided  by  visions  from  Indian  elders. 
Fears  that  the  little  girl,  known  for  her  curiosity,  had  met  with 
something  more  menacing  than  playful  misadventure  grew. 

It's  a neighbourhood  where  it's  easy  to  have  those  suspicions.  Dust  a 
block  from  Tamra's  street  - and  walking  distance  from  the  local  park  - is 
a halfway  house  that  pedophiles  and  other  criminals  call  home.  On  those 
same  streets  where  legitimate  businesses  ply  their  wares,  working  girls 
solicit  passers-by,  drug  addicts  cut  deals  and  alcoholics  stumble  into  a 
bar  with  a street-tough  reputation. 

But  it  became  apparent  police  were  also  focusing  their  investigation 
closer  to  home.  Earlier  in  the  day  before  the  Duly  12  vigil,  Tamra's 
frustrated  mother  lashed  out  at  police  for  questioning  her  10-year-old 
daughter  Summer  Favel.  "They're  pointing  their  fingers  at  us,  and  we've 
been  totally  co-operative,"  she  told  the  Leader-Post.  "Investigate  me  all 
they  want,  but  when  they're  taking  my  baby  without  me  knowing,  and  they're 
submitting  her  to  a barrage  of  questions  and  lies  ...  then  that's  going 
too  far,"  she  said,  adding  "it's  like  we're  suspects." 

At  a news  conference  the  next  day,  it  was  Regina  police  Chief  Cal 
Johnston's  turn  to  field  some  tough  questions.  Asked  point-blank  if  family 
members  were  suspects,  he  skirted  around  the  issue,  saying  police  need  a 
"complete  and  thorough  understanding  of  all  activities  and  all  actions  and 
everything  that  took  place  in  the  area  of  this  home."  As  with  any 


investigation,  police  were  looking  at  "people  who  have  access,  opportunity, 
past  behaviour,"  he  said.  (No  doubt  that  "past  behaviour"  would  have 
included  McArthur's  appearance  in  a Regina  courtroom  April  28  when  he  was 
sentenced  to  three  months  in  jail  for  assaulting  his  wife  four  months 
earlier . ) 

One  woman  told  the  Leader-Post  there  was  a gathering  at  the  Keepness 
home  Duly  5 and  a fight.  Dohnston  wouldn't  confirm  it,  but  did  admit  that 
"there  were  comings  and  goings  from  the  house  that  night  that  remain  not 
fully  explained  to  our  satisfaction." 

By  the  next  day  with  tensions  rising,  the  family  was  also  lashing  out  at 
the  media.  Lorena  and  her  partner  have  since  repeatedly  declined 
interviews . 

Hanya  Peigan,  Tamra's  great  aunt,  condemned  the  scrutiny  the  family  has 
been  under.  "Who  gives  them  (police)  the  right  to  judge  anybody.  This  is  a 
family  that  is  hurting,"  she  told  reporters.  "Lorena  doesn't  know  anything 
about  the  disappearance  of  her  daughter.  All  she  wants  is  her  daughter 
back. " 

At  that  same  Duly  13  news  conference,  police  indicated  searching  would 
take  a backseat  to  investigating  given  the  5,600-hour  fruitless  ground  and 
air  search.  "As  many  have  hoped  against,  but  quietly  feared,  criminal 
interference  with  Tamra  is  a distinct  possibility,"  Dohnston  said.  A $25, 
000  reward  was  offered  for  information  leading  to  her  discovery. 

Despite  the  plan  to  end  the  large-scale  search,  it  did  indeed  continue. 
Led  by  First  Nations  organizers  and  assisted  by  a half-dozen  police 
service  members,  the  search  has  taken  volunteers  into  Regina  and 
surrounding  areas,  working  under  intense  heat  and  threat  of  severe  storms. 

The  original  decision  by  police  to  back  off  the  search  sparked 
accusations  of  racism.  Kara  Benson,  one  of  many  people  who  stopped  by  the 
Ottawa  Street  house  to  show  support  for  the  family,  wondered  if  the  case 
was  handled  differently.  "I  think  it's  because  it's  a native  kid,  and  they 
didn't  jump  on  it  right  away,"  she  charged.  But  another  woman  from  the 
neighbourhood  pointed  out,  "There  were  lots  of  cops  there."  Indeed,  it's 
impossible  to  measure  since  there's  never  been  a missing  child 
investigation  of  this  scope  in  Regina. 

Police  are  tight-lipped  about  the  investigation,  refusing  to  confirm  or 
refute  any  of  the  rumours  making  the  rounds,  including  a kidnapping  by  an 
elderly  white  woman,  and  drug  and/or  gang  involvement.  Some  area  store 
owners  have  said  a detective  has  come  by  with  a photo  of  a middle-aged 
white  man  named  Roch,  who  goes  by  Rocky.  There's  no  confirmation  it's 
related  to  the  case. 

About  the  only  thing  that's  clear  is  the  outpouring  of  support  and 
sympathy  from  the  community  for  a lost  or  abducted  child. 

"My  heart  goes  out  to  the  little  girl,  and  I hope  she  is  okay,"  said  a 
neighbourhood  resident  as  she  dropped  off  a stuffed  animal. 
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Officials  meet  here  to  fix  Indian  trust  program 
By  MIKE  STARK 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
Duly  14,  2004 

Navigating  the  federal  Indian  trust  fund  program  isn't  for  the  faint  of 
heart . 

Convoluted  accounting  systems,  confusion  over  land  ownership,  countless 


delays,  disputes  over  payments  - the  program  is  a bureaucratic  tangle  that, 
in  recent  years,  has  become  the  focus  of  a class-action  lawsuit  and 
mounting  political  pressure  for  change. 

This  week,  local  residents  will  have  a chance  to  voice  their 
frustrations  and  questions  to  federal  officials  and  others  who  are  looking 
for  ways  to  change  the  system  for  the  better. 

"There  are  lots  and  lots  of  problems,"  said  Alice  Koskela,  of  the 
Intertribal  Monitoring  Association  on  Indian  Trust  Funds  (ITMA),  the  group 
hosting  a two-day  conference  in  Billings  this  week.  "We  want  to  hear  the 
real-life  problems  experienced  by  real  people  on  the  ground." 

The  two  "listening  sessions"  hosted  by  ITMA  are  intended  to  help  shape 
policies  and  practices  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Trustee  and  Congress. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Thursday  and  Friday  at 
the  Floliday  Inn  Grand  Montana  in  Billings. 

Allotted  land  ownership 

The  issue  stems  from  federal  policies  that  started  in  the  late  1880s, 
when  thousands  of  Indians  were  allotted  ownership  of  land  with  the  federal 
government  acting  as  trustee.  In  that  role,  the  government  was  required  to 
keep  track  of  revenue  generated  mining  and  oil  and  gas  development  on  the 
land.  The  government  was  also  in  charge  of  dispersing  the  money. 

In  1996,  Eloise  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  filed  a class 
action  lawsuit  aimed  at  forcing  the  Department  of  Interior  to  provide  a 
full  accounting  of  funds  for  an  estimated  half-million  Indians  and  their 
heirs . 

"The  legacy  that  has  been  generated  over  decades  if  not  more  than  a 
century  is  one  of  general  neglect,"  Koskela  said. 

Finding  fixes 

As  federal  agencies  and  Congress  wade  deeper  into  finding  fixes  for  the 
system,  ITMA  wants  to  make  sure  tribal  voices  are  heard  - especially  about 
what  the  key  problems  are  and  what  potential  solutions  might  be. 

Similar  sessions  have  been  held  in  Oklahoma  and  North  Dakota  with  more 
to  come  in  Wisconsin  and  Arizona. 

"There's  a level  of  frustration,"  said  Ross  Swimmer,  head  of  the  Office 
of  Special  Trustee,  an  Interior  department  agency  established  in  1994  to 
improve  the  management  and  accountability  of  the  Indian  trust  funds. 

Swimmer  attended  earlier  listening  sessions  but  will  not  be  coming  to 
Billings  because  of  a scheduling  conflict.  Other  representatives  from  his 
office  will  attend,  he  said. 

At  the  other  sessions.  Swimmer  said  he  heard  a wide  range  of  questions 
and  complaints,  including  from  tribal  members  wanting  to  know  information 
about  accounts,  payments,  probate  dealings  and  appraisals. 

"It's  a little  bit  of  everything,"  he  said,  adding  that  some  come 
looking  for  answers  to  specific  questions  and  others  want  to  vent.  "The 
typical  one  is  not  there  to  say  you're  doing  a good  job." 

The  conference  in  Billings  will  focus  on  trust  funds  and  assets, 
including  problems  with  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  accounts,  leases  of 
trust  land,  trespassing,  probates  and  appraisals. 

The  local  session  is  also  likely  to  include  issues  with  "highly 
fractionated"  land  - where  several  people  own  a single  parcel. 

The  Crow  reservation  has  some  of  the  most  "highly  fractionated"  land  in 
the  country,  according  to  the  ITMA.  That  creates  significant  problems, 
especially  when  all  of  the  owners  have  to  sign  off  on  a lease  or  checks 
have  to  be  cut  to  all  of  the  owners. 

"If  you  have  an  80-acre  tract  owned  by  500  people,"  Swimmer  said,  "you 
have  to  set  up  accounts  for  all  500  people.  This  80  acres  may  bring  in  $1, 
500  or  $2,000  a year  that  has  to  then  be  divided  among  those  500  people." 

The  process  gets  more  convoluted  in  probate  proceedings,  where,  in  some 
cases,  the  costs  in  dealing  with  the  accounts  are  more  than  the  money 
that's  actually  in  the  accounts.  Swimmer  said. 

Federal  officials  are  making  improvements,  though,  according  to  Swimmer. 

Technological  upgrades  will  provide  more  streamlined  information  on 
several  fronts,  such  as  titles.  A toll-free  line  is  also  being  set  up  for 


beneficiaries  and  "trust  officers"  and  "deputy  superintendents  for  trust" 
will  be  hired  around  the  country  to  specifically  deal  with  individual 
Indian  trust  issues. 

The  changes  will  help  with  management  of  the  accounts.  Swimmer  said,  but 
there  are  still  fundamental  issues  about  the  trust  funds  that  need  to  be 
addressed . 

"In  a sense,  we're  doing  crazy  things  better.  We're  going  to  be  able  to 
handle  the  fractionated  issues  better  and  more  efficiently  but  the  bigger 
question  is  should  we  be  doing  them  at  all,"  he  said. 

Coming  to  places  like  Billings  will  give  everyone  a chance  to  hear  what 
some  of  the  key  issues  are  on  the  ground,  he  said.  Ultimately,  that  helps 
as  the  job  continues  to  reshape  the  Indian  trust  program,  he  said. 

Steps  toward  improvement  may  seem  painstaking  but  they  are  moving  the 
program  in  the  right  direction,  he  said. 

"It's  slow,  but  I think  we're  making  progress,"  Swimmer  said. 

Details 

Federal  officials  and  tribal  advocates  are  in  Billings  this  week  to  hear 
public  input  about  the  federal  Indian  trust  program. 

The  Intertribal  Association  on  Indian  Trust  Funds  will  host  "listening 
sessions"  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Thursday  and  Friday  at  the  Floliday  Inn 
Grand  Montana  in  Billings. 

The  sessions  are  intended  to  gather  input  about  frustrations,  problems 
and  questions  about  the  Indian  trust  system. 
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Complexity  of  trust  funds  loom  over  hearing 
By  MIKE  STARK 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
Duly  16,  2004 

Undoing  the  100-year  mess  of  the  Indian  trust  fund  system  won't  happen 
overnight . 

Everyone  - government  workers  and  tribal  members  alike  - will  need  a 
good  dose  of  patience  and  endurance. 

Congress,  though,  has  to  do  its  part.  It  will  also  take  more  federal 
money  and  more  federal  employees. 

That  was  a key  theme  Thursday  during  a daylong  session  in  Billings  that 
was  meant  to  gather  input  from  tribal  members  about  how  to  improve  the 
often  frustrating  trust  fund  system. 

Tribal  leaders  from  Montana,  Wyoming,  Oklahoma,  and  North  and  South 
Dakota  testified  during  a "listening  session"  hosted  by  the  Intertribal 
Monitoring  Association  on  Indian  Trust  Funds  (ITMA).  The  session  continues 
at  9 a.m.  today  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 

"It's  going  to  take  extraordinary  effort  to  solve  this  problem,"  said 
Barney  Old  Coyote,  an  elder  in  the  Crow  tribe.  "It's  not  just  going  to 
take  diligence  but  extraordinary  diligence.  It's  going  to  take  resources, 
extraordinary  resources." 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  make  the  system  more  accountable  to  tribal 
members.  Among  them  are  including  the  establishment  of  local  trust  agents 
to  answer  questions  and  an  upgraded  computer  system  that  will  make 
accounts  easier  to  track. 

But  the  intrinsic  complications  in  the  system  - keeping  track  of 
hundreds  of  accounts  for  a single  piece  of  land  or  delays  in  sorting  out 
probate  proceedings  - still  loom  large. 


"The  complexities  are  almost  overwhelming/'  said  Robert  Upton,  who  was 
recently  hired  to  oversee  the  handling  of  trust  operations  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee,  a government  agency 
established  in  1994  to  make  the  system  more  manageable. 

Upton's  first  big  task  is  to  help  hire  50  "trust  officers"  by  the  end  of 
September  to  provide  on-the-ground  help  for  tribal  members  struggling  to 
navigate  the  trust  fund  system. 

The  Office  of  Special  Trustee  is  also  hoping  to  improve  communications 
about  the  trust  fund  program  and  help  implement  technological  fixes  that 
make  the  system  more  streamlined.  The  changes,  though,  take  time. 

"It's  taken  100  years  or  more  to  get  to  the  state  we're  in.  It's  going 
to  take  time  to  correct  that,"  Upton  said. 

The  Indian  trust  system  began  in  the  late  1880s  when  thousands  of 
Indians  were  allotted  ownership  of  land  but  with  the  federal  government 
acting  as  trustee.  In  that  position,  the  government  was  charged  with 
collecting  and  dispersing  money  from  revenue  generated  from  oil  and  gas 
development,  mining,  timber  harvests  and  other  work. 

Frustration  with  the  system  grew,  and  soon  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
was  accused  of  mismanaging  and  neglecting  the  system,  leaving  many  without 
payments  they  were  due. 

In  1996,  Eloise  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  filed  a class 
action  lawsuit  aimed  at  forcing  the  Department  of  Interior  to  provide  a 
full  accounting  of  funds  for  an  estimated  half-million  Indians  and  their 
heirs . 

John  Berrey,  chief  of  the  Oklahoma-based  Quapaw  Nation,  recently  spent  a 
year  with  other  tribal  officials  investigating  every  aspect  of  the  system. 
What  they  saw  in  that  yearlong  "snapshot"  was  discouraging. 

"It's  a bad  picture,"  he  said. 

There  was  not  a standardized  record-keeping  system,  workers  weren't 
trained  properly,  computer  systems  were  outmoded,  unresolved  probate  cases 
numbered  about  23,000,  and  offices  were  understaffed,  he  said. 

Berrey,  though,  said  he's  encouraged  by  the  steps  taken  in  recent  months, 
including  efforts  to  improve  the  computer  systems.  He  praised  BIA  workers, 
including  local  director  Keith  Beartusk  and  his  staff,  for  doing  their 
best  with  limited  resources. 

Like  others  at  Thursday's  conference,  Berrey  said  the  frustration  with 
the  Indian  trust  system  isn't  necessarily  for  those  working  at  the  local 
offices  but  with  lawmakers  who  haven't  done  enough  to  make  sure  employees 
have  what  they  need  to  do  their  jobs. 

"Neglect  by  the  U.S.  Congress  has  created  a lot  of  these  problems," 

Berrey  said. 

Beartusk  agreed  that  BIA  offices  lack  resources.  One  positive  aspect  of 
the  Cobell  case,  he  said,  is  that  it  has  focused  attention  on  the  need  for 
reform  of  the  trust  system  and  has  highlighted  the  need  for  more  staff  and 
funding. 

Working  with  the  Crow  tribe,  local  BIA  officials  face  particular 
challenges  because  of  "f ractionalization, " where  multiple  people  own  a 
single  piece  of  land. 

The  average  Crow  member,  Beartusk  said,  has  interest  in  80  tracts  of 
land.  One  tract  has  more  than  1,000  owners.  And  recently,  the  single  owner 
of  a piece  of  land  died  and  the  interest  was  then  split  between  300  of  his 
relatives . 

In  each  case,  BIA  officials  have  to  track  down  each  additional  member  to 
manage  the  leases  or  doling  out  payments. 

"It's  complicated,"  Beartusk  said. 

Despite  efforts  to  improve  the  program,  calls  continue  to  make  the 
system  more  accountable.  More  needs  to  be  done  to  deal  with  the  staggering 
backlog  of  cases  that  holds  up  the  progress  on  Indian  lands,  said  Andrew 
Old  Elk  of  the  Crow  Tribe. 

"What  we  want  is  for  the  U.S.  government  to  live  up  to  their  trust 
responsibilities,"  he  said.  "The  BIA  needs  to  identify  who  their  customers 
are . " 

Delays  in  dealing  with  probate  cases  causes  unnecessary  strife  for 
tribal  members,  said  Allison  Sage,  a council  member  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe 
of  Wyoming. 


"It  causes  family  fights/'  said  Sage,  who  urged  the  BIA  to  deal  with  a 
number  of  other  issues  beyond  the  trust  fund. 

Dim  Gray,  chief  of  the  Osage  tribe  in  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  said  the  problems 
with  the  Indian  trust  system  go  back  generations,  with  each  subsequent 
family  member  forced  to  deal  with  the  same  delays  in  collections, 
convoluted  accounting  and  frustrations  with  finding  answers  about  specific 
accounts . 

"Obviously  in  order  to  fix  a problem,  you  have  to  admit  it's  broke," 

Gray  said.  "It's  a broken  system  of  trust." 

Billings  resident  and  former  BIA  employee  David  Henry  said  the  problem 
isn't  simply  one  of  neglect. 

"This  was  a massive  fraud,  a massive  crime  against  Indians,"  he  said, 
adding  that  a criminal  investigation  should  be  conducted.  "It's  a horrible 
crime  that's  worth,  I think,  about  a half -trillion  dollars." 

The  listening  session  at  the  Holiday  Inn  continues  today. 
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Eloise  Cobell  tops  my  list  of  Heroes 
By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 
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"Who  are  your  heroes?"  a young  Lakota  lady  asked  me  last  week. 

I told  her  that  I have  so  many  it  would  fill  the  pages  of  this  column  to 
list  all  of  them.  Many  of  the  old  tribal  leaders  who  fought  so  hard  for 
the  survival  of  the  Indian  nations  have  journeyed  to  the  Spirit  World. 
Warriors  such  as  Roger  Dourdain,  the  longtime  Chairman  of  the  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Ojibwe,  and  Wendell  Chino,  a Chairman  who  served  more  than  30 
years  for  the  Mescalero  Apache  have  passed  on  but  their  legacy  is  still 
with  us. 

These  two  warriors  were  bones  in  the  throat  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  halted  many  of  this  bureaucracy's  poorly  thought  out  schemes 
before  they  could  bring  more  harm  to  the  Indian  people.  But  the  battle 
they  fought  the  hardest  and  lost  was  the  Congressional  approval  of  the 
National  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act.  They  believed,  until  the  day  they 
died,  that  this  Act  would  severely  strain  the  sovereign  status  of  the 
Indian  nations,  and  in  my  mind,  their  fears  have  proven  to  be  correct. 

Lakota  long  distance  runner  Billy  Mills,  who  won  the  10,000  meters  Gold 
Medal  at  the  1960  Olympics  in  Tokyo,  the  last  American  to  do  so,  is  high 
on  my  list.  He  did  not  sit  back  and  rest  on  his  laurels,  but  used  his  fame 
to  start  Running  Strong  for  America  and  he  has  helped  fund  many  Indian 
youth  programs  through  his  foundation. 

In  the  field  of  journalism  Dodi  Lee  Rave  and  Tom  Arviso  are  standouts. 
Rave  just  completed  a Nieman  Fellowship  at  Harvard  and  I see  her  as  one  of 
the  new  leaders  about  to  emerge  in  the  field  of  Indian  journalism.  Dodi  is 
a member  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Fort  Berthold,  N.D.  and  works 
for  the  Lincoln  Dournal  in  Nebraska.  Arviso  is  about  to  take  the  Navajo 
Times,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  tribally  owned  newspapers  in  America, 
private.  Tom,  a member  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  has  been  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Times  for  many  years  and  he  recently  completed  a 
journalism  fellowship  at  Stanford  University. 

But  my  current  hero  is  Eloise  Cobell  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation.  Here  is  a 
lady  who  sacrificed  her  personal  money  and  everything  she  could  beg  or 
borrow  to  bring  a class  action  suit  against  the  United  States  of  America 
by  challenging  the  way  the  government  has  mismanaged  the  Indian  Trust 
Funds.  Her  suit  against  Gale  Norton  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the 


Interior  was  brought  in  the  name  of  more  than  300,000  American  Indians. 

In  a statement  sent  out  to  the  "Indian  Trust  List"  last  week.  Cobell 
said,  "I  wish  I could  report  that  we  have  made  progress  in  our 
negotiations  with  the  government.  But,  unfortunately,  the  government,  so 
far,  acted  with  the  same  bad  faith  in  mediation  that  it  has  shown  in 
administering  the  trust  and  litigating  the  Cobell  case.  It  has  become 
obvious  that  the  government  wants  to  resolve  nothing." 

Cobell  sued  the  government  over  the  billions  of  dollars  it  had  collected 
for  the  past  100  years  in  the  name  of  the  Indian  people.  This  would 
include  oil  and  other  natural  resources  and  land  leases  where  the  money 
was  collected  and  mysteriously  disappeared  or  was  misappropriated. 

According  to  Cobell,  "The  truth  is  that  the  government  likes  using  our 
money.  The  truth  is  the  government  leases  our  land  and  assets  far  below 
market  to  Fortune  500  energy  companies.  The  truth  is  that  fraud,  graft  and 
corruption  have  pervaded  the  management  of  our  trust  assets  for  more  than 
100  years.  The  truth  is  that  the  current  trustee-delegates  have  proven 
themselves  as  incompetent  and  dishonest,  just  like  their  predecessors. 
These  are  not  mere  allegations,  they  are  facts  established  in  a court  of 
law. " 

Cobell  is  concerned  because  many  of  the  litigants  of  this  class  action 
lawsuit  are  dying  without  ever  seeing  justice  or  without  ever  reaping  the 
financial  rewards  stolen  from  them.  She  said,  "If  there  is  a chance  that 
mediation  may  bring  a fair  and  just  resolution  of  this  case  faster  than 
the  court  system,  I owe  it  to  you  to  try." 

The  federal  government  is  trying  to  settle  the  case  for  about  $2  billion 
according  to  Cobell,  but  she  considers  this  a token  settlement  that  is  an 
insult  to  the  Indian  people.  She  said  that  the  government's  own  expert  has 
estimated  the  money  owed  to  be  closer  to  $40  billion. 

Financial  experts  retained  by  Cobell  estimate  that  more  than  50  million 
acres  of  land  was  allotted  to  Indian  people  and  held  in  trust.  That  equals 
a landmass  that  could  swallow  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Washington,  D.C. 

"Today  there's  less  than  11  million  acres  held  in  trust.  Explain  to  me 
where  the  other  39  million  acres  went,"  Cobell  said. 

She  said,  "We  are  not  asking  for  an  entitlement,  for  reparations  or  for 
special  treatment.  We  only  ask  for  what  is  ours,  money  generated  from  our 
land.  The  U.  S.  Government  doesn't  need  to  appropriate  the  funds  to  pay  us 
They  already  have  the  money.  They  took  it  from  us." 

Cobell  is  adamant  in  her  advocacy  for  the  Indian  people.  She  concluded, 
"I  want  to  make  a pledge  to  you,  my  fellow  beneficiaries.  I will  not  sell 
our  trust,  'the  legacy  of  our  ancestors,'  down  the  river  for  even  a few 
billion  dollars  in  settlement.  To  do  so  would  make  me  no  better  than 
them  - and  I will  not  breach  the  trust  you  have  shown  in  me." 

Now  that  is  why  Eloise  Cobell  is  on  the  top  of  my  list  of  Indian  heroes. 


Tim  Giago,  Oglala  Lakota,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Lakota 
Journal,  the  largest  Indian  newspaper  in  the  Northern  Plains.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Aboriginal  Sin  and  Notes  from  Indian  Country  Volumes  I and 
II.  He  can  be  reached  at  editor@lakotajournal.com  or  P.O.  Box  3080,  Rapid 
City,  SD  57709 
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Tribal  leaders:  Somewhere,  cycle  of  abuse  must  end 
By  MICHAEL  MOORE  of  the  Missoulian 


Duly  18,  2004 

PABLO  - The  news  came  to  Fred  Matt  in  the  hazy  mingling  of  present  and 
past . 

Two  11-year-old  boys,  Frankie  Nicolai  and  Dustin  Benoist,  dead  in  a 
frozen  field  on  the  east  side  of  Ronan.  Matt,  chairman  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  tribal  council,  cycled  through  his  emotions  - sorrow 
and  loss,  rage  and  vengeance.  Worst,  most  uncomfortable  of  all,  guilt. 

Could  he,  a leader  of  his  people,  have  done  something  to  improve  the 
lives  of  those  boys  and  their  families?  Had  the  tribes'  various 
departments  done  all  they  could  to  help  those  families? 

"I  had  to  wonder  if  we'd  done  everything  we  could  for  these  folks,"  Matt 
said  recently.  "Flad  they  somehow  slipped  through  the  cracks?" 

Then  his  own  past  crept  in. 

"It  occurred  to  me  how  many  times  I might  have  been  those  boys,"  he  said 
"How  many  times  I was  that  close  to  death  because  of  alcohol." 

This  is  Fred  Matt's  first  memory:  His  older  siblings  dunking  his  head  in 
an  irrigation  ditch  that  ran  through  St.  Ignatius. 

Fred  was  5 years  old  and  drunk  on  Seagram's  7.  His  brothers  force-fed 
him  the  whiskey,  thinking  it  might  be  funny  to  see  little  Fred  drunk. 

"Could  have  killed  me,"  he  said. 

Over  the  next  two  decades,  with  alcohol  at  his  side.  Matt  fought  in  bars 
wrecked  his  car  in  ditches,  went  to  jail,  passed  out  along  roadsides. 

At  28,  lucky  to  be  alive,  he  quit  the  bottle. 

"I  think  so  many  of  us  here  on  the  reservation  have  been  through  this, 
either  in  our  own  lives  or  with  someone  in  our  family,"  Matt  said.  "When 
it  hits  our  children,  I think  it  hurts  even  more.  It's  not  easy,  to  know 
what  to  say,  to  know  what  to  do." 

The  damage  alcohol  has  done  on  America's  Indian  reservations  can't  be 
overstated.  The  numbers  - statistical  charts  filled  with  abusers,  deaths, 
health  problems  - stagger  the  mind.  Soaring  figures  for  alcoholism,  for 
alcohol-related  deaths,  for  alcohol-caused  brain  problems. 

But  the  numbers  aren't  new;  the  toll  continues.  Even  the  deaths  of 
children  are  heartbreakingly  common. 

This  story  of  death  in  Indian  Country  has  become  so  pervasive,  some  say, 
that  imagining  a new  story,  one  guided  by  hope  rather  than  fatalism,  is  no 
longer  possible. 

The  deaths  of  four  boys  in  five  months  might  seem  to  cast  that  story 
into  timeless  stone  on  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

Instead,  the  story  is  being  turned  inside  out. 

"We  need  a new  story,"  Tony  Incashola,  who  heads  the  Salish  Cultural 
Committee,  said  recently.  "This  story  has  grown  old.  We've  lived  it  for 
too  long.  Alcohol  wasn't  part  of  the  Indian  story  in  the  beginning,  but 
we've  watched  as  it  has  come  to  dominate  us.  It's  time  to  fight  back,  to 
tell  a new  story." 

The  terrible  chapters  are  already  in  place.  The  story  needs  balance. 

"We  have  to  write  a new  ending,  one  where  hope  and  health  win  the  day," 
Incashola  said.  "It's  time  to  write." 

So  much  has  been  written  already.  When  Frankie  Nicolai  and  Dustin 
Benoist  headed  for  school  in  Ronan  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  Feb.  27,  they 
did  so  as  part  of  a heavily  studied  demographic  - Indian  children. 

How  will  they  do  in  school?  What  influences  most  affect  their 
performance?  Will  they  graduate? 

What  sort  of  dangers  do  they  face  growing  up?  Will  they  experience  overt 
racism?  What's  the  makeup  of  their  households? 

What  percentage  will  start  drinking?  How  many  will  use  both  drugs  and 
alcohol? 

We  know  most  of  the  answers,  and  they  hold  little  comfort. 

Indian  children  are  the  nation's  most  endangered.  They  die  in  numbers 
that  dwarf  those  of  white  children. 

Names  of  boys  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  make  those  numbers  real. 

Tyler  Benoist,  14  years  old.  Dead  in  a burned-out  trailer  in  Pablo  on 
Nov.  28  of  last  year.  Curled  up  on  the  trailer  floor,  dead  of  smoke 
inhalation,  his  blood-alcohol  content  at  0.23. 

Frankie  Sonneah  Nicolai,  11  years  old.  Dead  on  Feb.  27  of  alcohol 


poisoning.  Slumped  in  the  stubble  of  a snowy  grain  field,  his  blood- 
alcohol  content  at  0.5,  an  amount  likely  fatal  to  someone  twice  his  size. 

Dustin  Benoist,  11  years  old.  Dead  on  Feb.  27,  of  hypothermia  brought  on 
by  alcohol  poisoning.  Sprawled  near  his  friend  Frankie  in  a cut-over  field, 
his  blood-alcohol  content  0.248. 

Doseph  "Doey"  DuMontier  Dr.,  15  years  old.  Dead  May  1 at  his 
girlfriend's  home  on  North  Crow  Road.  Passed  out  in  a lounge  chair,  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  beside  him,  his  blood-alcohol  content  at  0.394. 

Five  months,  four  dead  boys. 

If  we  know  so  much  about  these  children,  why  can't  we  keep  them  safe? 

Does  knowledge  not  translate  into  solutions? 

Ultimately,  of  course,  statistics  don't  save  anyone.  If  numbers  don't 
translate  into  effective  programs  or  renewed  personal  responsibility,  they 
can  verge  on  useless,  critics  say. 

After  the  Feb.  27  deaths  of  Dustin  Benoist  and  Frankie  Nicolai,  the 
tribes  found  themselves  in  the  unenviable  position  of  assessing  whether 
their  social  service  programs  were  working.  Beyond  that,  an  internal 
review  focused  on  how  those  service  programs  had  interacted  with  the 
victims'  families.  Where  did  the  tribes'  responsibility  mesh  with  the 
personal  responsibility  owed  by  the  boys'  parents? 

"We  very  definitely  got  the  message  that  we  needed  to  make  sure  that 
we'd  done  everything  we  could  for  these  families  and  children,"  said  Kevin 
Howlett,  who  heads  the  tribal  health  department.  "We  needed  to  make  sure 
that  our  contacts  with  these  families,  to  the  extent  that  we  had  them, 
were  the  best  we  could  do." 

While  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  handles  many  services  on  some  of 
America's  Indian  reservations,  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  tribes 
are  self-governing.  As  such,  the  tribes,  often  hailed  as  a model 
government  in  Indian  Country,  administer  programs  that  fall  to  the  BIA  on 
some  reservations . 

For  families  with  social  service  needs,  the  tribes  have  a health 
department,  a department  of  human  resources  and  development,  and  a housing 
authority.  Those  departments  provide,  among  other  things,  comprehensive 
health  care,  public  assistance  of  every  stripe,  employment  services  and 
subsidized  housing. 

Child  protective  services,  the  service  that  has  faced  the  most  scrutiny 
since  the  deaths,  has  for  the  past  eight  years  been  part  of  the  health 
department.  In  mid-April,  however,  protective  services  was  transferred  to 
the  tribal  Department  of  Human  Resources  and  Development. 

Although  the  tribes  interacted  with  all  the  boys'  families  in  some  way, 
most  of  the  review  has  focused  on  tribal  contacts  with  Norma  Lefthand  Fox 
and  her  children,  including  Tyler  and  Dustin  Benoist. 

By  her  own  accounting.  Fox's  family  is  deeply  enmeshed  in  tribal  service 
programs,  including  housing,  public  assistance,  employment  and  juvenile 
justice. 

The  tribes  have  strict  privacy  regulations  regarding  contact  with 
families  and  can't  speak  publicly  about  actions  agencies  may  have  taken 
regarding  those  families. 

"We're  very  protective  of  our  families'  privacy,"  said  Teresa  Wall- 
McDonald,  director  of  human  resources  and  development. 

However,  through  extensive  interviews  with  Norma  Fox  and  a review  of 
tribal  paperwork  in  her  possession,  a picture  of  how  the  tribes  dealt  with 
Fox's  family  emerged. 

In  the  past  two  years,  several  of  her  children  have  been  counseled  and 
placed  in  a tribal  attention  home.  Fox's  16-year-old  son,  Chris,  recently 
spent  time  in  a substance-abuse  counseling  center  in  Kalispell,  and  he's 
still  doing  outpatient  counseling. 

Both  Dustin  and  Tyler  were  involved  in  low-grade  crimes  and  ran  afoul  of 
tribal  law  enforcement.  Dustin  was  on  juvenile  probation  for  vandalism  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Tribal  housing  has  dealt  with  Fox  repeatedly,  attempting  to  keep  her  in 
subsidized  housing  despite  repeated  violations  of  tribal  conditions  for 
such  housing.  The  family's  housing  crisis  was  so  dire  in  April  2003  - they 
lived  in  a run-down  trailer  without  running  water  and  power  - that  Fox 


asked  to  have  the  children  temporarily  taken  away  from  her.  The  tribes 
refused.  Fox  said,  noting  that  she  was  not  neglecting  her  children. 

"I  was  still  feeding  them,  but  that's  about  all  I could  do  for  them," 
she  said. 

Most  recently,  the  tribes  removed  Fox's  two  juvenile  children,  13-year- 
old  Leah  and  Chris,  for  a short  period.  Chris  is  living  with  relatives  in 
Kalispell  after  completing  in-patient  counseling  at  Pathways.  Leah  has 
been  at  Second  Circle,  the  tribes'  group  home  for  juveniles,  but  the 
tribes  recently  have  been  seeking  to  place  her  in  a secure,  in-patient 
treatment  center  after  she  ran  away  from  the  group  home  and  was  found 
extremely  intoxicated  over  the  Duly  4th  weekend. 

"I  wasn't  very  happy  about  it  at  first,  but  it  seems  like  it's  working 
out  for  the  best  right  now,"  Fox  said  recently.  "I  think  we're  all  doing 
some  work  that  will  let  us  get  back  together  one  day." 

Roxana  Colman-Flerak,  who  serves  as  a mentor  for  Fox  through  the  tribal 
housing  and  human  resources  departments,  said  the  tribes  have  always  had  a 
hand  extended  to  Fox's  family. 

"Norma  hasn't  always  been  in  the  position  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
help  that's  been  offered  to  her,  but  I think  she's  turned  a corner  now," 
said  Colman-Flerak,  who  spoke  to  the  newspaper  with  Fox's  permission.  "This 
family  has  survived  the  worst  of  tragedies,  but  there  is  still  a lot  of 
work  to  do.  I don't  think  anybody  finds  it  acceptable  that  we  lost  two 
boys  in  this  family." 

Flowlett,  the  tribal  health  director,  took  those  deaths  personally,  but 
he  also  holds  a long  view  of  the  tragedy  resonating  inside  the  bleak 
history  of  America's  reservation  system. 

"This  is  not  the  first  time  boys  have  died  on  Indian  reservations, " he 
said  recently.  "All  of  us  need  to  look  at  both  the  immediate  circumstances 
that  led  to  their  deaths  and  the  greater  set  of  circumstances.  Why  are 
Indian  reservations  still  so  deadly  for  children?  I think  this  has  opened 
a lot  of  people's  eyes  to  the  problems  that  children  face,  but  that's  just 
a start.  This  has  taken  a toll  for  generations  and  you  have  to  look  back 
over  that  history  to  see  how  we  got  here  and  where  we  might  go." 

Parsing  the  complex  equation  that  is  child  mortality  and  alcohol  isn't 
easy.  But  most  researchers  agree  that  one  of  the  most  important  variables 
is  poverty.  Poverty  is  linked  to  alcohol  and  health  problems  in  nearly 
every  culture,  but  nowhere  is  the  link  more  evident  than  in  Indian  Country. 
From  there,  the  causes  fan  out  to  home  life,  education,  high-risk 
behaviors  and  access  to  health  care,  and  culture. 

"American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  are  the  most  impoverished  ethnic 
minority  group  in  the  United  States.  Although  no  causal  links  have  yet 
been  demonstrated,  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  history  of 
oppression,  discrimination,  and  removal  from  traditional  lands  experienced 
by  Native  people  has  contributed  to  their  current  lack  of  educational  and 
economic  opportunities  and  their  significant  representation  among 
populations  with  high  need  for  mental  health  care,"  said  a 2001  U.S. 
surgeon  general's  report  that  assessed  mental  health  issues  facing  Indians 
and  Alaska  natives. 

Indian  reservations,  often  tucked  away  in  the  American  boondocks,  are 
rarely  a picture  of  prosperity.  The  unemployment  rate  for  Indians  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation  is  41  percent,  a number  that  seems  alarmingly  high 
except  when  compared  with  rates  on  other  reservations  in  Montana,  which 
hover  around  70  percent. 

"The  issue  concerning  poverty  is,  in  part,  hopelessness,"  said  Flowlett. 
"If  you  don't  think  you  have  an  opportunity  for  employment,  alcohol  is 
just  one  of  the  refuges  that  you  might  seek." 

A state  Department  of  Flealth  and  Fluman  Services  study  in  2002  found  that 
unemployment  on  Montana  Indian  reservations  varied  from  the  low  of  41 
percent  on  the  Flathead  to  nothing  less  than  60  percent  on  the  six  other 
Montana  reservations. 

"Our  rates  are  much  lower,  but  they  are  still  far  too  high,"  said  tribal 
chairman  Matt. 

And  it's  not  just  unemployment.  Lake  County's  per  capita  income  hovers 
just  below  $18,000,  but  the  figure  is  likely  much  worse  for  Indians.  In 
Arlee,  for  instance,  more  than  43  percent  of  families  live  in  poverty.  In 


Hot  Springs,  on  the  reservation's  west  side,  the  number  is  more  than  38 
percent,  about  the  average  for  Indians  on  the  reservation. 

The  Flathead  Reservation  differs  from  many  Indian  reservations  in  that 
it's  located  in  a tourist  destination.  That,  by  itself,  has  created  more 
opportunity,  and  the  tribes  have  moved  to  capitalize  not  just  on  their 
natural  resources  but  on  the  reservation's  scenic  splendor  with  their 
KwaTaqNuk  Resort  in  Poison. 

The  tribes  also  have  a handful  of  successful  businesses,  including  S&K 
Electronics  and  S&K  Technologies,  and  the  tribes  are  at  work  setting  up 
their  own  bank. 

Still,  poverty  cuts  a broad  swath  that  falls  along  racial  lines  across 
the  reservation.  For  instance,  the  general  unemployment  rate  for  Lake 
County  is  about  6 percent  compared  with  the  tribal  rate  of  41  percent. 

"That  tells  you  something  about  the  willingness  of  the  mainstream 
culture  to  hire  Indian  people,"  said  the  tribes'  Howlett.  "And  if  the 
expectation  is  that  you  won't  be  hired,  you  eventually  quit  looking  there. 
We  can't  afford  to  do  that." 

The  tribes  employ  many  of  their  own  - of  the  approximately  4,500  tribal 
members  living  on  the  reservation,  more  than  1,000  work  for  the  tribes. 

"The  problem  is,  the  tribes  simply  cannot  employ  everybody,  nor  should 
they,"  said  Howlett.  "It  becomes  just  another  kind  of  subsidy  if  the 
tribes  put  everybody  to  work.  It  creates  a disincentive  for  educational 
achievement.  And  education  is  part  of  the  equation  that  keeps  people 
sober . " 

The  point  is  that  employment  is  a predictor  for  both  sobriety  and  better 
general  health. 

"If  people  have  work,  they  have  stability,"  Howlett  said.  "If  they  have 
stability,  their  family  stays  together.  Stronger  families  will  hold  up 
better  in  the  face  of  the  problems  that  Indians  face.  It  just  feeds  on 
itself. " 

Today,  however,  instead  of  success  breeding  success,  the  breakdowns  of 
the  past  dictate  the  failure  of  the  present. 

Indian  children  became  a heavily  studied  demographic  because  they 
experience  an  inordinate  number  of  problems,  most  of  which  are  born  in  the 
generations  before  them. 

For  instance:  An  Indian  child  in  Montana  has  an  increased  likelihood  of 
living  in  poverty,  in  a single  or  no-parent  household,  in  a household 
where  substance  abuse  is  common.  The  child  has  a greater  chance  of  dying 
young  and  a shorter  expected  lifetime. 

Some  numbers  put  together  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  put  the 
situation  in  Indian  Country  in  stark  relief: 

The  alcoholism  rate  for  Indians  between  ages  15  and  24  is  more  than  17 
times  the  comparable  rate  of  other  Americans. 

About  50  percent  of  Indian  children  graduate  from  high  school,  and  only 
4 percent  graduate  from  college. 

One  in  six  Indian  children  has  attempted  suicide. 

Thirteen  percent  of  Indian  deaths  involve  those  under  the  age  of  25.  The 
national  average  is  4 percent. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Montana  Fetal,  Infant  and  Child 
Mortality  Review,  Indian  children  from  ages  1 to  19  are  58  percent  more 
likely  to  die  than  white  children.  Montana  already  has  a high  mortality 
rate  for  children,  and  Indian  children  in  the  state  have  a higher  death 
rate  than  the  national  average  for  Indian  children. 

Often,  alcohol  is  an  acute  factor  in  those  deaths.  And  often,  those 
deaths  are  part  of  a larger  pattern,  of  familial  breakdown,  of  generations 
of  substance  abuse. 

"When  we  see  alcohol  abuse,  we  see  a symptom,"  Howlett  said.  "It's  a 
symptom  of  a much  deeper  problem  and  situation  that  people  have  been 
raised  in  and  that  their  parents  and  grandparents  have  likely  been  raised 
in.  The  problem  is  generational." 

Alcohol  abuse  on  Indian  reservations  is  well  documented,  but  there's  a 
bit  of  mystery,  too.  Researcher  Fred  Beauvais,  in  a paper  for  the  Journal 
of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical  Research  Foundation,  called  it  a study 
in  "perplexity  and  ambivalence." 

The  perplexity  is  this:  Why  does  a culture  that  understands  the  depth  of 


its  alcohol  problem  remain  mired  in  it? 

Alcohol  serves  as  a "social  bonding  agent"  in  some  Indian  cultures,  yet 
causes  incalculable  harm,  wrote  Beauvais,  senior  research  scientist  at  the 
Tri-Ethnic  Center  for  Prevention  Research  at  Colorado  State  University. 

"An  essential  element  of  this  ambivalence  is  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  these  people  to  form  a judgment  that  alcohol  was  good  or  bad, 
rather  the  feeling  that  it  was  both  good  and  bad  at  the  same  time,"  he 
wrote  in  assessment  of  another  researcher's  findings. 

For  children,  the  situation  is  even  more  complicated. 

"Given  the  history  of  alcohol  use  and  the  visibility  of  inebriation  in 
many  Indian  communities,  young  people  grow  up  thinking  that  alcohol  abuse 
is  simply  part  of  Indian  life,"  Beauvais  wrote. 

That,  he  said,  leads  to  a fatalism  that  makes  alcohol  abuse  seem 
inevitable. 

"The  results  of  several  studies  have  shown  that  both  Indian  adolescents 
and  adults  have  a more  fatalistic  attitude  about  the  possibility  of  Indian 
people  remaining  sober,"  Beauvais  wrote. 

This  impression  - that  Indians  are  destined  to  drink  - also  exists 
outside  the  Indian  culture  in  the  form  of  racial  bias;  even  Indians  who 
don't  drink  are  stigmatized  by  those  who  do. 

"In  addition  to  the  enormous  physical  and  emotional  tolls,  the  problems 
also  have  led  to  an  unfortunate  stereotype  that  has  further  burdened 
Native  communities  of  North  America,"  wrote  Beauvais.  "This  stereotype  has 
perpetuated  the  image  that  all  Indian  people  are  afflicted  with  alcohol 
problems;  even  scientific  inquiry,  with  its  emphasis  on  problem  definition 
has  not  focused  on  the  vast  number  of  Indian  people  who  maintain  sober  and 
productive  lives." 

In  fact,  Beauvais'  research  indicates  that  white  Americans  often  drink 
more  frequently  than  members  of  some  Indian  tribes.  Many  Indians,  having 
drunk  to  excess  as  youths,  have  quit  by  middle  age. 

Among  juveniles,  non-Indians  and  Indians  drink  in  about  the  same 
percentage.  Beauvais  has  found  that  about  20  percent  of  Indian  students 
between  the  seventh  and  12th  grades  are  heavy  drinkers;  another  20  percent 
are  recreational  drinkers.  More  than  70  percent  had  tried  alcohol,  and  55 
percent  said  they'd  been  drunk  at  least  once,  Beauvais  found. 

Lake  County  Sheriff  Bill  Barron  said  his  officers  see  white  and  Indian 
children  drinking  in  similar  numbers. 

"I'd  say  the  problems  come  earlier  with  Indian  children,  but  by  the 
later  high  school  years,  I'd  say  the  white  kids  are  drinking  more,"  Barron 
said.  "What  people  need  to  realize  about  this  whole  situation  with 
children  drinking  is  that  it's  not  just  an  Indian  problem.  It's 
everybody's  problem." 

While  the  frequency  with  which  children  drink  is  troubling,  that  pales 
next  to  the  amount  they  consume.  The  common  and  deadly  phenomenon  that 
researchers  have  studied  in  Indian  children  and  that  cops  too  often  see  on 
the  ground  is  so-called  "binge"  drinking. 

"When  Indian  youth  drank,  however,  they  appeared  to  drink  heavier 
amounts  and  experience  more  negative  consequences  from  their  drinking  than 
did  their  non-Indian  peers,"  Beauvais  wrote. 

That  overindulgence  often  comes  in  a binge,  an  extremely  dangerous 
endeavor  where  kids  drink  as  quickly  as  they  can,  often  with  the  goal  of 
passing  out. 

"Many  researchers  have  reported  a style  of  drinking  frequently  engaged 
in  by  both  Indian  youth  and  adults  in  which  drinkers  consume  large  amounts 
of  alcohol  in  a short  period  of  time  and  continue  drinking  until  the 
supply  is  gone,"  Beauvais  wrote. 

The  recent  deaths  of  Frankie  Nicolai  and  Dustin  Benoist  outside  of  Ronan 
and  Doey  DuMontier  at  a house  outside  Pablo,  met  that  description  with 
deadly  accuracy. 

From  what  law  enforcement  pieced  together  in  both  cases,  the  younger 
boys  drank  an  extraordinary  amount  of  hard  liquor  in  a very  short  time.  A 
boy  drinking  with  Nicolai  and  Benoist  said  the  two  drank  most  of  a half- 
gallon of  vodka  in  less  than  two  hours.  DuMontier  drank  most  of  a fifth  of 
Southern  Comfort  whiskey  in  about  an  hour. 

"That  sort  of  drinking  is  typical  of  the  binge  drinking  that  we've 


encountered  in  our  studies/'  Beauvais  said.  "It's  extremely  dangerous, 
often  because  you  have  children  who  are  not  familiar  with  their  limits." 

A common  thread  in  the  research  into  alcohol  use  by  Indian  children  is 
the  influence  of  both  family  life  and  peers.  Increasingly,  peer  pressure 
is  thought  to  dominate  the  reasons  for  childhood  alcohol  abuse,  but  the 
role  of  the  family  is  also  prominent. 

Ronan  teenagers  who  spoke  to  the  Missoulian  at  a gathering  at  the  Ronan 
High  School  in  May  said  they're  more  likely  to  drink  because  their  friends 
are  drinking.  However,  several  also  said  that  alcohol  has  been  a constant 
presence  in  their  lives  because  family  members  drink. 

Beauvais  has  noted  that  while  considerable  research  is  focused  on  family 
life,  more  work  should  be  done  assessing  the  effects  of  peer  pressure. 

Sadly,  Howlett  said,  many  Indian  children  grow  up  in  homes  where  alcohol 

abuse  is  part  of  daily  life.  Norma  Fox's  children,  for  instance,  saw  both 

parents  drink  to  excess,  and  they  sat  front  row  to  their  father's  alcohol- 
induced  suicide. 

"Our  children  have  been  growing  up  in  these  homes,  so  this  behavior 
seems  normal  to  them,"  said  Tony  Incashola,  of  the  Salish  Culture 
Committee.  "Even  though  they  may  hear  a different  message  at  school,  this 

is  their  life  at  home.  Maybe  they've  lost  a parent,  or  maybe  both,  to 

alcohol.  So  they  see  a home  life  that  is  without  good  models." 

And  it's  not  just  alcohol  that  creates  problems.  Part  of  what's  gone 
wrong  inside  Indian  families  is  a direct  result  of  federal  policy.  For 
generations,  a series  of  outside  forces  has  allied  to  alter  the  historic 
model  of  Indian  parenting. 

According  to  researchers,  Indian  tribes  generally  distributed  the 
parenting  role  across  the  family.  Tribes  tended  to  live  together  - often 
on  reservations,  for  better  or  worse  - and  many  members  of  a family 
usually  clustered  close  to  one  another. 

At  home,  the  parents  traditionally  didn't  take  on  the  disciplinarian 
role  - that  was  often  left  to  grandparents,  whose  voices  held  a higher 
authority,  or  aunts  and  uncles. 

The  familial  model  also  extended  into  the  greater  tribe;  people 
generally  looked  after  one  another's  children  in  a way  that  the  dominant 
culture  did  not. 

"If  you  were  a kid  and  you  were  at  someone  else's  home,  that  person  was 
expected  to  treat  you  as  their  child,"  said  Incashola.  "If  discipline  was 
required,  you  doled  it  out.  If  it  was  time  for  a meal,  the  child  was 
included . " 

That  tribal,  more  familial  way  of  life  has  been  badly  damaged  by  the 
demands  of  the  modern  world  - the  wage  economy,  more  formalized  schooling, 
the  ability  to  move  around  more.  The  social  controls  that  the  tribe  at 
large  once  placed  on  children  - the  pressure  to  take  their  place  in  the 
adult  structure  of  the  tribe  - disintegrated  slowly. 

Part  of  the  disintegration  occurred  in  the  era  of  boarding  schools,  when 
Indian  parents  were  encouraged  to  pack  their  children  off  for  most  of  the 
year.  On  the  Flathead,  that  often  meant  kids  went  to  the  Ursuline  Catholic 
school  in  Mission. 

"This  was  at  a time  when  a lot  of  Indian  parents  were  having  trouble," 
Incashola  said.  "The  government  wanted  Indians  to  be  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  give  up  the  lives  they  had  been  living.  Boarding  school  seemed  like  a 
way  to  ensure  that  your  children  would  be  dry,  sheltered  and  fed.  In  some 
ways,  parents  were  just  making  sure  their  kids  were  cared  for." 

The  schools  began  in  the  late  1800s,  and  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act 
of  1935  placed  an  even  greater  emphasis  on  "Americanizing"  Indians  at 
boarding  schools. 

"To  this  end,  many  more  Native  American  children  were  sent  to  learn 
'American  ways'  at  government  or  church  run  boarding  schools  that  were 
often  thousands  of  miles  from  the  'detrimental  influences'  of  their  home 
reservations,"  the  2001  surgeon  general's  report  concluded. 

Whatever  the  intended  effect,  the  boarding  schools  had  the  unfortunate 
consequence  of  further  devastating  Indian  culture. 

"They  are  the  beginning  of  a serious  decline  for  Indian  people,"  said 
Joyce  Silverthorne,  who  runs  the  tribal  education  department.  "The  point 
now  is  not  to  criticize  the  schools  themselves,  but  to  figure  out  what 


happened  because  of  them." 

Tribes  have  a litany  of  complaints  about  boarding  schools,  but  two 
things  stand  out:  parenting  and  language. 

"Many  of  the  schools  insisted  on  English  as  the  only  language,  so  you 
had  children  that  eventually  came  home  to  households  and  could  barely 
communicate  with  their  parents,"  Silverthorne  said.  "The  pressure  to 
conform  to  the  dominant  culture  was  huge.  The  loss  of  language  has  a far 
more  damaging  impact  than  we  ever  expected.  If  you  want  to  destroy  a 
culture,  language  is  the  best  place  to  start." 

Often,  Incashola  said,  Indian  children  were  punished  for  speaking  the 
language  they  grew  up  with. 

"When  you  are  trying  to  control  someone,  taking  his  language  away  is  a 
powerful  weapon,"  he  said. 

The  other  loss  was  just  as  sinister  - children  and  parents  lost  their 
sense  of  connection.  Parents  abdicated  their  historic  roles,  and  children 
found  themselves  looking  to  whites  as  their  secondary  parents.  Worse,  they 
were  not  "parented"  in  any  normal  sense  of  the  world  at  the  boarding 
schools,  some  of  which  were  run  with  military  severity. 

"This  is  not  very  complicated,"  Silverthorne  said.  "If  you  lose  your 
children,  you  lose  your  connection  to  parenting.  And  if  you  are  the  child, 

you  no  longer  have  a role  model.  When  your  time  comes  to  be  a parent,  you 

don't  have  a reference  point." 

Incashola  put  it  this  way:  "When  your  time  comes  to  be  a parent,  you 
look  at  this  store  of  things  that  you  have  built  up  to  pass  on.  The 
boarding  schools  robbed  that  store.  When  the  time  came  to  parent,  what  did 
the  child  who  grew  up  that  way  have?  Fewer  parenting  skills,  no  language 

and  a loss  of  your  sense  of  your  own  history." 

Perhaps,  Incashola  and  Silverthorne  said,  this  is  an  oversimplification 
of  a process  that  isn't  yet  fully  understood.  Still,  it  explains  part  of 
what's  happened  to  family  life  on  reservations.  It  also  fits  snugly  with 
what  came  next  - the  creation  of  a culture  of  dependence. 

"The  federal  government  has  created  a set  of  policies  in  trying  to 
assimilate  Indian  people  that  has  led  to  this,"  said  the  health 
department's  Howlett,  a Harvard  graduate.  "Basically,  as  a matter  of 
policy,  you  have  taken  away  independence  and  created  dependence.  People 
have  become  dependent  on  housing,  diet,  health  care,  even  basic  decision- 
making. So  we've  taken  what  should  be  personal  responsibility  and  put  it 
on  government." 

Incashola  said  because  the  tribes  work  so  hard  to  take  care  of  their 
members,  some  members  refuse  to  take  care  of  themselves.  His  theory  is 
that  the  dependence  has  entwined  dangerously  with  the  instant- 
gratification,  easy  fix  ethic  of  the  dominant  culture. 

"The  message,  in  both  cases,  is  that  if  something  is  too  hard,  there's 
probably  someone  else  there  to  take  care  of  it  for  you,"  he  said.  "The 
best  and  worst  example  is  parents  who  just  sort  of  throw  their  hands  up 
when  they  have  a hard  time  with  their  children." 

Norma  Fox  lost  two  boys  in  three  months.  She's  had  more  than  enough 
reason  to  throw  up  her  hands,  and  at  times  she  has.  Usually,  someone  from 
the  tribes  is  there  to  grab  them. 

Fox's  story,  which  embodies  the  generational  pain  inflicted  by  alcohol 
and  its  accompanying  death  and  displacement,  presents  a worst  case 
scenario  (see  accompanying  story).  It's  indicative  of  the  double-edged 
sword  that  federal  Indian  policy  and  the  tribes'  own  social  programs  have 
been . 

Fox  lives  in  subsidized  housing,  receives  public  assistance  and  recently 
got  a job  cutting  lawns  through  the  human  resources  and  development  office 
Two  of  her  children  are  in  tribal  custody  and  a third  is  in  jail.  Nearly 
everything  that  happens  in  her  life  is  somehow  affected  by  tribal 
government . 

But  what  if  that  wasn't  the  case?  What  if  when  Norma  Fox  threw  up  her 
hands,  no  one  grabbed  them? 

"Our  model  is  to  keep  trying,  no  matter  what,"  said  Teresa  Wall-McDonald 
who  heads  the  human  resources  and  development  department.  "I  think  we  go 
beyond  what  most  governmental  services  provide  because  we  don't  want  to 
see  people  fail.  A consequence  of  that  instead  of  just  ridding  our 


programs  of  people  who  fail,  we  keep  trying  to  bring  them  in.  That  creates 
the  perception  that  programs  sometimes  aren't  working,  but  it's  mainly 
because  we  stayed  involved  with  people  that  most  government  services  would 
just  give  up  on . " 

It's  a daunting  challenge,  trying  to  undo  generations  of  dysfunction  and 
grief.  It's  enough  to  make  anyone  throw  up  her  hands. 

On  the  reservation,  however,  you  don't  get  far  before  someone  uses  the 
word  "family"  to  describe  the  most  critical  aspect  of  Indian  life.  Like 
any  family,  the  tribal  family  is  rife  with  disagreement  and  petty  feuds. 
It's  also  full  of  love  and  devotion,  even  for  the  irredeemable  relative, 
the  one  who's  course  has  veered  the  furthest  from  the  family  heart. 

That  devotion  explains  someone  like  Roxana  Colman-Herak,  the  tribal 
employee  who  is  never  more  than  a phone  call  away  from  Norma  Fox.  Colman- 
Herak  has  held  Fox's  hand  through  the  very  worst  a parent  can  experience. 

"Norma's  family  has  lived  through  something  most  of  us  couldn't  survive, 
" Colman-Herak  said  recently.  "People  can  make  judgments  about  the  life 
this  family  has  lived,  but  I'm  not  going  to  do  that.  I love  Norma.  I just 
can't  let  go  if  I can  give  them  a hand." 

Fox  smiled  as  Colman-Herak  spoke.  Later,  when  she  was  gone.  Fox  told  a 
visitor:  "You  know,  she's  the  very  best  thing  about  the  tribes.  She  never 
turns  me  away.  I'd  have  to  say  she  saved  my  life." 

And  that  is  a great  victory.  In  saving  Fox,  Colman-Herak  and  others 
who've  worked  with  her  may  have  saved  the  remaining  children. 

Even  so,  the  victory  is  Pyrrhic;  two  of  her  sons  are  still  dead  and  the 
remaining  children  need  more  help. 

"And  that's  the  real  issue,"  said  Howlett.  "Maybe  we  figure  out  what 
happened  with  these  boys,  and  that's  good,  we  need  to  do  that.  But  if 
another  boy  dies,  we're  right  back  where  we  started.  We  can't  just  review 
the  problems  of  the  past.  We  have  to  make  sure  they  don't  dominate  our 
future. " 

Reporter  Michael  Moore  can  be  reached  at  523-5252 
or  mmoore@missoulian.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian. 
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Tribe  struggles  in  shadow  of  namesake  city 
BY  HENRY  3.  CORDES 
WORLD-HERALD  STAFF  WRITER 
Duly  18,  2004 

OMAHA  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  Neb.  - A proud  member  of  the  Omaha  Tribe,  Wayne 
Webster  spent  more  than  three  decades  in  the  big  city  that  goes  by  the 
same  name. 

He  remembers  that  most  of  the  white  folks  he  met  had  never  heard  of  his 
tribe,  often  looking  confused  when  he  said  he  was  "an  Omaha  Indian." 

"They'd  say,  'You  mean,  you're  an  Indian  from  Omaha?'  I'd  just  change 
the  subject." 

Dennis  Hastings,  historian  for  the  tribe,  said  he  once  met  a 
schoolteacher  from  the  city  who  thought  she  had  come  face  to  face  with  a 
historical  relic. 

"I  thought  the  tribe  died,"  she  told  him. 

As  urban  Omahans  mark  the  150th  birthday  of  Nebraska's  largest  city, 
many  are  vaguely  aware  that  the  city's  name  comes  "from  an  Indian  word." 

But  that  word  also  is  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe  - a tribe  that  once 
inhabited  the  very  land  on  which  the  city  now  sits.  A tribe  that  is  very 
much  alive,  with  about  half  of  its  6,000  members  residing  on  a reservation 


barely  an  hour's  drive  away. 

The  same  1854  treaty  that  opened  much  of  eastern  Nebraska  for  white 
settlement  also  created  the  Omaha  Indian  Reservation,  nestled  in  the 
verdant  Missouri  River  bluffs  of  northeast  Nebraska. 

But  as  Omahans  toast  their  city's  founding,  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
reservation's  creation  is  passing  with  little  notice.  It's  an  anniversary 
that's  hardly  viewed  as  cause  for  celebration. 

While  Omaha  the  city  has  become  a regional  economic  powerhouse,  the 
tribe's  members  struggle  on  the  reservation  against  joblessness, 
alcoholism  and  poverty. 

For  the  tribe,  the  1854  treaty  was  nothing  short  of  a disaster.  Over 
time,  the  tribe  has  lost  most  of  its  reservation  land  and  much  of  a 
culture  that  revered  the  land  and  all  living  things. 

"Are  we  supposed  to  jump  for  joy?"  Hastings  asked  of  the  reservation's 
unrecognized  anniversary.  "Most  people  here  are  just  surviving." 

But  Hastings  and  other  Omaha  say  that  despite  hardships,  reservation 
life  is  not  all  bleak. 

While  many  tribes  were  relocated,  the  Omaha  still  live  on  part  of  their 
ancestral  homeland. 

Among  the  Omaha,  there  is  a cohesiveness  and  sense  of  community  that 
would  be  the  envy  of  any  town,  including  Omaha. 

As  she  recently  watched  her  6-year-old  son,  Hayzautuh,  whose  traditional 
Omaha  name  means  "shining  horns,"  Calsandra  Tyndall  spoke  of  the 
dichotomies  of  reservation  life. 

It's  been  hard  to  watch  family  members  struggle  against  alcohol,  a 
battle  she  also  has  fought  in  her  past.  But  she  said  the  bonds  of  tribal 
kinship  make  the  reservation  truly  "one  big  family." 

"This  is  my  home,"  the  28-year-old  said.  "I  am  at  peace." 

"Now  the  face  of  all  the  land  is  changed  and  sad.  The  living  creatures  are 
gone.  I see  the  land  desolate,  and  I suffer  unspeakable  sadness.  Sometimes 
I wake  in  the  night  and  feel  as  though  I should  suffocate  from  the 
pressure  of  this  awful  feeling  of  loneliness."  - White  Horse,  Omaha  Indian, 
1912 

For  centuries,  the  great  Omaha  nation  ranged  the  plains,  eventually 
settling  in  the  hills  along  the  Missouri  River  in  eastern  Nebraska. 

Tribal  legend  has  it  that  the  name,  which  in  their  language  means  "those 
going  against  the  current,"  came  from  a tribal  split  that  occurred  at  one 
point  in  their  history. 

Those  who  went  upstream  became  the  Omaha.  If  the  legend  is  true,  it 
would  not  be  the  last  time  the  tribe  would  find  itself  going  against  the 
current . 

The  first  white  men  on  the  plains  found  the  Omaha  living  in  earthlodge 
villages,  raising  corn,  beans  and  squash,  and  going  on  summer  buffalo 
hunts.  Their  main  village  in  the  1840s  was  just  northwest  of  today's 
downtown  Bellevue. 

Their  very  identity  was  tied  to  the  land.  But  by  the  1850s,  the  Omaha 
stood  in  the  path  of  Manifest  Destiny. 

White  settlers  were  eager  to  till  the  fertile  land  of  eastern  Nebraska. 
The  Omaha  were  struggling,  decimated  by  smallpox,  loss  of  buffalo  herds 
and  attacks  from  a bitter  enemy,  the  Sioux. 

Not  wanting  to  go  to  war  against  the  white  men  with  whom  they  had 
enjoyed  peaceful  relations,  tribal  chiefs  reluctantly  signed  a treaty 
ceding  nearly  all  their  land  north  of  the  Platte  River.  They  were  left 
with  a 300,000-acre  tract  in  northeast  Nebraska  that  would  become  the 
Omaha  Reservation. 

Although  the  treaty  granted  the  land  in  perpetuity,  subsequent  treaties 
and  federal  policies  would  reduce  that  total.  Reservation  land  was 
allotted  - divided  into  parcels  to  be  farmed  by  individual  families  - 
years  before  Congress  passed  a law  allotting  other  Indian  lands. 

With  no  equipment  to  farm  and  no  money  to  buy  it,  the  Omaha  in  most 
cases  leased  or  sold  their  lands.  White  settlers  and  land  speculators, 
often  with  the  assistance  of  state  and  federal  elected  officials,  "used 
every  means  at  their  disposal  to  separate  the  Indians  from  their  real 


estate/'  wrote  Dudith  Boughter,  who  documented  the  land  loss  in  a 1998 
book,  "Betraying  the  Omaha  Nation." 

By  the  time  the  federal  government  brought  an  end  to  the  failed 
allotment  period,  only  a fraction  of  the  land  within  the  reservation 
boundary  was  actually  owned  by  the  Omaha. 

Although  the  city  of  Omaha  boasts  the  headquarters  of  five  Fortune  500 
companies,  a visitor  would  be  hard-pressed  to  find  five  businesses  of  any 
kind  on  the  Omaha  Reservation. 

Macy,  the  seat  of  the  reservation,  has  a tribally  owned  convenience 
store  and  a small  grocery. 

Unemployment  runs  about  30  percent.  Nearly  all  tribal  members  who  hold 
jobs  work  for  the  tribal  government,  at  the  tribe's  small  casino  in  Iowa, 
or  for  some  other  government  agency.  Many  live  in  tribal  housing. 

Those  who  leave  in  search  of  a different  life  often  drift  back,  unable 
to  cope  on  the  outside. 

Webster,  who  for  the  past  six  years  has  worked  as  a mental  health 
counselor  for  the  tribe,  said  he  often  deals  with  the  "learned 
helplessness"  that  reservation  life  can  breed. 

"People  are  often  fascinated  by  reservation  life  from  the  outside," 
Webster  said.  "But  if  they  were  to  live  here  they  would  realize  the 
devastation  of  the  living  situation  here." 

Alex  Huyck,  who  works  with  Webster  at  the  tribal  clinic,  said  there  is 
no  doubt  reservation  life  has  dealt  the  Omaha  many  hardships  and 
injustices . 

Even  so,  Huyck  said,  he  finds  a remarkable  sense  of  peace  and  harmony 
among  the  Omaha.  A member  of  the  Michigan  Chippewa  who  has  worked  with  80 
tribes  across  the  country,  Huyck  said  he  has  never  met  a kinder,  more 
generous  people. 

"It's  the  heart  that  counts  here,"  he  said.  "They  don't  care  about 
material  things.  . . . They  don't  like  bad  hearts  or  arrogant  people." 

And  there's  a lot  of  hope  on  the  reservation.  Especially  for  the 
children,  there  is  always  hope. 

On  a recent  summer  day,  more  than  two  dozen  young  Omaha  were  gathered 
outside  a tribal  wellness  center  painting  a sign:  Omaha  Youth  Against 
Litter. 

When  center  staff  asked  the  kids  what  they  didn't  like  about  reservation 
life,  they  identified  adult  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  and  Macy's  litter 
problem. 

They  could  do  little  about  the  substance  abuse,  but  the  kids  initiated  a 
cleanup  and  painted  the  colorful  sign  to  plant  along  Macy's  main  street. 

"We  want  people  to  look  at  this  sign  and  say,  'Look  at  our  youth,'" 
said  Barry  Webster,  who  was  overseeing  the  project.  "They're  making  a 
statement . " 

Last  spring,  Omaha  youth  made  another  statement.  Fifteen  graduated  from 
Omaha  Nation  High  School,  the  most  anyone  could  remember  for  years  at  a 
school  that  has  been  a state  leader  in  the  dropout  rate. 

A recent  multimillion-dollar  school  addition  includes  an  earthlodge- 
shaped classroom,  where  Omaha  children  learn  about  the  culture  lost  over 
the  years.  It's  part  of  an  effort  to  instill  the  pride  and  build  the  self- 
esteem they  will  need  for  future  success  - on  or  off  the  reservation. 

The  walls  of  the  new  addition  are  lined  with  old  black-and-white 
photographs  of  their  ancestors,  astride  horses,  beside  their  earthlodges, 
just  beginning  to  take  on  the  trappings  of  the  white  man's  life. 

As  Hastings,  the  tribal  historian,  walked  the  halls,  he  straightened 
pictures  that  had  been  knocked  askew.  The  kids  can't  help  reaching  up  to 
touch  the  pictures,  he  said. 

It's  like  reaching  out  to  touch  their  past. 
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Hopi  future  hinges  on  economics  of  energy 
Wayne  Taylor 
Duly  15,  2004 

The  Hopi  Tribe  of  Arizona  regards  the  newborn  as  being  very  sacred.  When 
a child  is  born  in  the  Hopi  way,  the  mother  and  baby  are  protected  and 
cared  for  by  the  members  of  the  village.  There  is  a naming  ceremony 
involving  the  parental  aunts.  The  aunts  each  wash  the  baby's  hair,  and  as 
they  do  so  each  says  a prayer  for  the  child. 

Basically,  the  prayer  asks  that  the  baby  prospers  and  lives  a long  life, 
without  pain. 

Of  course,  Hopi  traditions  surrounding  the  birth  of  our  children  are 
fading  away,  victims  of  modern  life.  Many  of  us  don't  even  teach  Hopi 
anymore.  Our  language  is  vanishing. 

Our  young  people  are  being  forced  to  leave  by  poverty  and  the  lack  of 
jobs  on  the  reservation.  Our  children  are  growing  up  without  being  exposed 
to  the  culture  and  traditions  taught  by  their  elders. 

Fifty  percent  of  our  adults  do  not  have  jobs.  Our  villages  lack  adequate 
water,  sewers  and  utilities.  We  have  no  roads  or  infrastructure  to  support 
commercial  and  industrial  development.  Many  young  people  no  longer  regard 
the  Hopi  homeland  as  a place  where  they  can  live  a quality  life. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  this  way. 

There  is  a plan  to  maintain  the  cultural  and  economic  viability  of  the 
Hopi  homeland  for  generations  to  come.  The  Hopi  Comprehensive  Economic 
Development  Strategy  of  2001  is  a guideline  for  the  Hopi  to  plan  for  the 
future  while  respecting  the  past. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  Hopi  people  have  looked  to  traditional 
beliefs  and  practices  to  guide  our  lives.  When  recently  presented  with  the 
opportunity  to  generate  millions  of  dollars  by  operating  a casino  or 
leasing  slot  machines,  the  Hopi  people  said,  "No.  To  profit  from  gambling 
is  not  the  Hopi  way." 

Stewardship  over  the  land  is  very  much  a part  of  our  religious  tradition. 
So  much  so  that  we  can  no  longer  allow  operators  of  the  Black  Mesa  Mine  to 
use  the  Navajo  Aquifer  - the  Hopis  only  source  of  drinking  water  - to 
slurry  coal  273  miles  to  the  Mohave  Generating  Station  in  Laughlin,  Nev. 

We  have  demanded  that  Peabody  Energy  stop  using  the  aquifer  by  the  end 
of  2005. 

We  make  this  demand  despite  the  fact  that  royalties  from  the  mine 
generate  $7.7  million  a year,  more  than  a third  of  the  tribal  government's 
operating  budget. 

The  California  Public  Utilities  Commission  is  deliberating  whether  to 
allow  the  coal-burning  Mohave  plant  to  continue  operations,  supplying  low- 
cost  energy  to  growing  markets  in  Southern  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

Along  with  the  installation  of  $1.1  billion  worth  of  upgrades  to  reduce 
emissions  from  the  plant,  the  CPUC  needs  to  be  certain  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  coal  to  fuel  the  plant  and  a reliable  source  of  water 
to  deliver  the  coal. 

The  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indian  nations,  Peabody  Coal  and  experts  in  the 
field  of  energy-plant  operations  and  hydrology  believe  that  a pipeline 
from  the  Coconino  Aquifer  in  Flagstaff  would  provide  a sufficient  supply 
of  water  to  slurry  coal  from  Black  Mesa  to  the  Mohave  plant.  After  passing 
on  to  ratepayers  the  cost  of  the  pipeline  construction  and  emission- 
-control  upgrades,  the  price  of  energy  to  customers  of  the  Mohave  plant 
would  still  remain  much  lower  than  what  is  paid  for  energy  produced  by  a 
natural  gas-fired  plant. 

Shutting  down  the  plant  - forcing  closure  of  the  mine  - would  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  the  Hopi  Tribe.  Our  situation  is  dire. 

We  are  working  aggressively  to  implement  our  economic  development 
strategy,  to  bring  needed  roads  and  infrastructure  to  the  reservation  to 
support  housing  and  new  businesses,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a way  that  it 
does  not  erode  our  culture  and  traditions. 


But  we  need  help.  We  need  a commitment  from  the  public.  Congress  and 
policymakers  in  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada  to  keep  Mohave  operating. 

We  also  need  a commitment  from  the  federal  government  to  help  the  Hopi 
find  a long-term  solution  to  economic  problems  on  the  reservation. 

The  Hopi  Tribe  believes  the  federal  government,  recognizing  its  trust 
responsibility  to  American  Indians,  should  finance  an  expansion  of  the 
pipeline  so  additional  supplies  of  water  could  be  diverted  to  the  Hopi  and 
Navajo  nations.  We  need  assistance  in  building  roads,  sewer  systems  and 
utilities  necessary  to  sustain  development  on  tribal  lands. 

As  do  all  Americans,  the  Hopi  want  a bright  and  sustainable  future.  We 
want  our  homeland  to  remain  a place  where  Hopi  children,  their  children 
and  generations  to  come  can  find  opportunity. 

We  want  our  Hopi  babies  to  live  a good,  long  life,  a Hopi  way  of  life, 
rich  with  our  culture  and  traditions.  We  want  to  keep  alive  the  Hopi 
prayer . 

The  writer  is  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Hopi  Tribe  of  Arizona. 
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Right  to  vote  is  dear  to  Native  Americans 

Dudy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Duly  16,  2004 

Lucinda  Denny,  61,  of  the  Fort  McDowell  Yavapai  Nation,  never  misses  an 
election . 

When  she  steps  into  the  voting  booth,  it  is  with  the  knowledge  that  her 
father  won  the  right  for  Native  Americans  to  vote  in  Arizona. 

It  was  56  years  ago  this  month  that  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
favor  of  Denny's  father,  Frank  Harrison,  and  the  tribe's  chairman,  Harry 
Austin,  giving  Arizona  Indians  the  right  to  vote. 

On  Thursday,  tribal  leaders  honored  the  families  of  both  men,  now  gone. 

At  the  gathering.  Gov.  Danet  Napolitano,  who  attributes  her  victory  to 
critical  Native  votes,  kicked  off  the  Native  Vote  2004  campaign,  urging 
Indians  across  the  state  to  register  and  vote  in  the  coming  presidential 
election . 

Denny  has  instilled  her  sense  of  civic  duty  in  her  children. 

"I'm  very  proud,"  said  Dwayne  Denny,  37.  "My  mom  told  us  our  family  was 
always  outspoken  and  that  we  should  be  proud  of  it." 

Dwayne  Denny  is  still  amazed  that  his  grandfather,  a private  first  class, 
returned  from  World  War  II  and  had  the  courage  to  walk  into  the  Recorder's 
Office  and  try  to  register.  "It  had  to  be  scary." 

Indians  were  not  considered  citizens  until  1924,  when  Congress  passed 
the  Indian  Citizenship  Act,  in  part  due  to  more  than  8,000  Native 
Americans  who  served  in  World  War  I. 

But  citizenship  still  did  not  allow  them  to  vote  in  Arizona. 

In  1928,  Peter  Porter,  a Pima  Indian  from  the  Gila  River  Reservation, 
filed  a lawsuit  seeking  that  right. 

The  Arizona  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  Porter,  saying  Indians  were 
under  federal  guardianship  and  that  the  Arizona  Constitution  denied  the 
vote  to  "mental  incompetents  and  people  under  guardianship." 

Peter  Porter's  granddaughter,  Doelene  Duarez,  55,  of  Chandler,  was  at 
Thursday's  kick-off.  She  now  works  for  the  Maricopa  County  Elections 
Department . 


"He  told  us  what  he  had  done,  how  he  was  an  educated  person  and  wasn't 
allowed  to  vote,"  she  said.  "I  get  mad  when  I know  people  who  don't  vote." 

In  World  War  II,  more  than  25,000  Indians  served,  including  Ira  Hays, 
the  Pima  famous  for  raising  the  American  flag  at  Iwo  lima. 

Still  Indians  were  not  allowed  to  vote  in  Arizona. 

When  Harrison  returned  from  the  war,  he  was  concerned  about  elderly 
tribal  members,  who  were  denied  federal  benefits  for  the  aging  over  the 
"guardianship"  ruling. 

Harrison  and  Austin,  an  outspoken  fighter  for  Indian  rights,  walked  into 
the  Maricopa  County  Recorder's  Office  on  Nov.  8,  1947,  asking  to  register. 

They  were  denied  and  filed  suit,  winning  on  Duly  15,  1948. 

For  many  Native  Americans,  voting  today  is  recognition  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  three  men  who  fought  for  the  right. 

In  2002,  voter  turnout  in  the  Gu  Achi  District  of  the  Tohono  O'odham 
Reservation  was  79  percent,  one  of  the  highest  turnout  rates  in  the  state. 
Statewide,  56  percent  of  voters  went  to  the  polls. 

Ella  Doka,  62,  Austin's  daughter,  attended  Thursday's  celebration  with 
several  of  Austin's  grandchildren,  including  Tina  Austin,  18,  who  will 
soon  be  the  newest  Yavapai  on  the  voting  rolls. 
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Native  Americans  build  political  clout 

Indians  learning  workings  of  power  through  alliances 

Frank  Oliveri 

Gannett  News  Service 

Duly  17,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - More  than  ever,  American  Indian  tribes  are  forming  alliances 
with  like-minded  national  groups. 

Through  these  alliances,  Indian  leaders  have  used  their  voices  to 
challenge  a judicial  nominee,  fight  drunken  driving,  get  out  the  vote  and 
promote  Native  Hawaiian  recognition,  among  other  things. 

By  doing  so,  Indian  leaders  are  learning  valuable  lessons  about  how  to 
promote  their  issues  on  Capitol  Hill.  This  education  is  important  because 
Indians  have  had  few  legislative  victories  on  their  own  as  they  push 
issues  such  as  tribal  sovereignty,  improving  health  care  and  education, 
and  reducing  poverty  on  reservations. 

"We've  made  a concerted  effort  because  we  knew  we  weren't  winning  any 
battles  within  Congress,"  said  Jacqueline  Johnson,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  which  represents  hundreds  of 
tribes  in  Washington.  "We  are  clearly  behind  . . . the  learning  curve." 

To  make  their  case,  tribes  operating  casinos  have  turned  to  political 
contributions  to  boost  their  influence  and  obtain  entree  with  power 
brokers  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  Bush  administration.  Indian  leaders 
have  increased  political  contributions  tenfold  from  1992  to  2002, 
according  to  federal  records. 

If  Indian  country  had  a coming  out  of  sorts,  it  occurred  in  February 
when  NCAI  joined  63  other  groups  to  oppose  the  nomination  of  William  Myers 
to  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  court  hears  cases  for 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Arizona,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Hawaii 
and  Alaska.  It  also  covers  Guam  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

The  coalition  of  64  groups  opposing  the  Idaho  attorney  and  former 
Interior  Department  solicitor  included  tribes  and  advocates  for  civil 
rights,  disability  rights,  seniors,  women's  rights,  human  rights,  and 
planning  and  environmental  organizations. 


It  was  the  first  time  that  NCAI,  which  represents  more  than  500  tribes, 
had  come  out  against  any  judicial  nominee. 

In  a letter  to  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  Feb.  3, 
the  Indians  argued  that  Myers  "devoted  his  career  to  advancing  the 
interests  of  grazing  and  mining  industries  at  the  expense  of  the 
environment  and  the  rights  of  Native  Americans  and  tribal  governments." 

Tribes  did  not  lead  the  letter-writing  campaign,  but  their  concerns  were 
mentioned  in  the  document's  first  paragraph.  Myers'  nomination  remains 
tied  up  in  the  Senate. 

Johnson  said  the  tribes  entered  the  fray  over  Myers  with  some 
trepidation  because  Indian  leaders  did  not  want  to  stray  from  core 
concerns  like  tribal  sovereignty.  She  carefully  watched  what  other 
interest  groups  did  to  marshal  resources  for  the  fight  and  decided  that 
there  was  much  to  learn  from  the  process. 

"There  are  groups  that  know  what  they  want,  and  they  are  talking  about 
things  they  want  to  do,"  Johnson  said.  "And  we  are  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  participate." 

She  said  Indian  leaders  learned  through  the  Myers  fight  the  "levels  of 
magnitude  of  the  time  and  energy  that  goes  into  following  these  issues." 

Indian  leaders  also  have  sought  mentoring  from  people  such  as  Wade 
Henderson,  executive  director  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
considered  the  premier  coalition  on  these  issues.  The  leadership 
conference  boasts  180  members,  including  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  the  National  Organization  for  Women 
among  others. 

Henderson's  message  to  Indian  leaders:  "Coalition  politics  is  the 
politics  of  the  21st  century.  No  organization  has  sufficient  strength  unto 
itself  to  move  the  broad  social  agenda." 

Indian  leaders  have  taken  that  message  to  heart,  forging  several 
alliances  on  issues  important  to  tribes  and  others.  For  example: 

- The  National  Indian  Gaming  Association,  which  represents  tribes  that 
operate  casinos,  has  joined  with  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  and  others 
to  battle  drunken  driving,  association  Chairman  Ernest  Stevens  said. 

- The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  joined  other  civil  rights 
groups  in  calling  for  Native  Hawaiian  recognition,  which  is  important 
because  Native  Hawaiians  are  indigenous  peoples  like  American  Indians  and 
Native  Alaskans. 

- Tribes  joined  a national  effort  to  get  out  the  vote  for  the  November 
elections.  Although  Indians  represent  only  a small  percentage  of  voters 
across  the  nation,  they  could  make  a difference  in  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Oklahoma  and  Arizona,  where  Indians  are  a significant  population  group. 

- Tribes  are  working  with  other  groups  to  help  reauthorize  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  which  needs  to  be  done  in  2007.  This  effort  is  at  the 
beginning  stages,  but  NCAI  will  work  with  the  leadership  conference  to 
promote  the  issue.  Specifically,  Congress  must  extend  a portion  of  the  law 
that  requires  states  with  a history  of  discriminatory  voting  practices  to 
get  approval  from  the  Justice  Department  before  changing  their  election 
laws  or  regulations.  Approval  is  given  only  if  the  changes  are  shown  not 
to  dilute  the  strength  of  minority  votes. 

At  the  local  level,  tribes,  such  as  the  Cow  Creek  Band  of  the  Umpqua  in 
southwestern  Oregon,  have  joined  groups  to  promote  environmental  concerns. 

Sue  Shaffer,  chairwoman  of  the  Cow  Creek  Band,  said  she  has  used  her 
access  on  Capitol  Hill  to  promote  local  efforts  to  prevent  devastating 
forest  fires. 

These  fires  "fuel  the  next  fire,"  said  Michael  Rondeau,  Cow  Creek 
government  operations  officer.  "It  scars  the  soil  and  causes  a barrier  for 
growth.  When  you  don't  have  that  canopy,  you  get  floods,  erosion  and 
drought  in  the  summer." 

He  said  Cow  Creek  forged  a relationship  with  Communities  for  a Healthy 
Forest,  a local  grass-roots  organization,  to  make  its  case. 
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Oklahoma  Chief  slams  Kansas  AG  before  Congress 

"A  great  injustice. . .against  the  Wyandotte  Nation/'  says  Congressman 
Sam  Lewin 
Duly  13,  2004 

Flarsh  words  for  Kansas  officials  and  the  Bureau  of  Indians  Affairs  as 
Wyandotte  Nation  Chief  Leaford  Bearskin  testified  before  a congressional 
committee  Tuesday.  The  House  Resources  Committee  held  an  Oversight  Hearing 
on  Gaming  on  Off -reservation.  Restored  and  Newly  Acquired  Lands. 

Bearskin  has  been  battling  it  out  with  Kansas  Attorney  General  Phill 
Kline  over  a casino  the  tribe  opened  in  downtown  Kansas  City.  Kline 
ordered  the  casino  shut  down  and  had  General  Manger  Ellis  Enyart  arrested. 
Enyart  subsequently  saw  a felony  charge  of  commercial  gambling  and  a 
misdemeanor  charge  of  possessing  a gambling  device  against  him  dismissed 
last  week. 

"...Laws  only  apply  to  the  Wyandottes  if  they  can  be  used  against  us.  We 
have  followed  the  law  to  the  letter.  Right  now  the  law  is  being  distorted 
and  used  against  the  Wyandotte  Nation,  and  this  is  not  right,  but 
historically,  that  has  always  been  the  case.  Whenever  an  Indian  nation  has 
something  that  someone  perceives  to  be  of  value,  it  is  usually  taken  away 
using  legal  and  political  means,"  Bearskin  told  the  committee.  "We  have 
followed  the  law,  and  are  being  harassed  and  attacked  by  the  leaders  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  simply  because  they  think  they  can  get  away  with  it." 

The  Wyandotte  7th  Street  Casino  had  a 46  hundred  square  foot  gaming 
floor  and  153  machines  when  it  was  forcibly  shut  down  the  casino  on  April 
1.  Tribal  attorneys  claim  that  state  and  local  authorities  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  casino  because  it  is  on  trust  land.  The  National 
Indian  Gaming  Commission  said  the  land  in  question  couldn't  be  used  for 
gaming.  The  tribe  maintained  the  NIGC  issued  an  "opinion"  and  not  a 
"ruling,"  and  that  Kline  took  the  law  in  his  own  hands  when  he  ordered  the 
closure. 

Bearskin  found  at  least  one  likeminded  individual  on  the  committee  in 
outspoken  Alaska  congressman  Don  Young,  one  of  the  original  authors  of  the 
landmark  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act.  The  Republican  used  harsh  words  in 
concurring  that  Kline  jumped  the  gun. 

"A  great  injustice  has  occurred  in  Kansas  against  the  Wyandotte  Nation," 
Young  said.  He  also  chastised  BIA  Assistant-  Secretary  Indian  Affairs 
Aurene  Martin. 

"This  could  have  been  avoided  and  it  happened  because  somebody  dropped 
the  ball.  Somebody  better  get  their  act  together,"  he  said. 

"We  are  right,  and  we  will  continue  to  fight  this  out,  because  we  are 
right  and  because  our  rights  are  being  trampled  by  a state  attorney 
general  who  decided  that  without  following  the  law,  he  could  attack  my 
Nation  and  close  down  our  casino  located  on  trust  land,"  Bearskin  said.  "I 
also  hope  that  my  testimony  here  today  will  stir  this  committee  to  action, 
to  protect  and  defend  those  of  us  that  are  playing  by  the  rules,  and 
aspiring  for  the  right  of  economic  freedom  and  prosperity." 

Bearskin's  entire  testimony  is  as  follows: 

Chairman  Pombo  and  Members  of  the  Resources  Committee.  Thank  you  for 
inviting  me  to  testify  here  this  morning.  It  is  a great  honor  and 
privilege. 

My  name  is  Leaford  Bearskin.  I am  the  elected  Chief  of  the  Wyandotte 
Nation.  I have  been  the  Chief  for  almost  twenty-one  years,  having  been 
first  elected  in  1983. 

I understand  that  the  purpose  of  my  testimony  today  is  to  discuss  gaming 
on  off-reservation,  restored,  and  newly  acquired  lands. 

My  Tribe,  the  Wyandotte  Nation,  opened  a Casino  in  Wyandotte  County,  on 


August  28,  2003 , after  a long  and  bitter  legal  struggle. 

Although  there  are  probably  others  who  are  more  qualified  than  I to 
speak  about  Indian  Gaming,  perhaps  none  share  the  scope  of  magnitude, 
fears  or  frustrations  that  I and  my  people  have  encountered. 

On  April  2,  2004,  204  days  after  we  opened  our  doors  and  created  48  full 
time  jobs,  the  Attorney  General  of  Kansas  ordered  23  armed  troopers  to 
raid  our  facility,  threaten  patrons  and  workers  alike.  His  men  seized  all 
of  our  assets  and  arrested  our  Manager,  Ellis  Enyart. 

Phill  Kline,  the  highest-ranking  law  enforcement  officer  in  Kansas, 
later  explained  his  actions  as  "enforcing  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas". 

How  can  this  happen,  you  may  ask?  It  turns  out  that  the  Attorney 
General's  actions,  namely  that  of  invading  our  sovereign  lands,  were 
precipitated  by  a legal  "opinion"  drafted  by  a part  time  attorney  working 
for  the  NIGC.  This  "opinion"  in  short  stated  that  our  reservation,  located 
in  Wyandotte  County,  Kansas,  on  land  that  my  ancestors  named,  was  "quote" 
not  Indian  Land  because  it  was  not  land  acquired  "in  settlement  of  a land 
claim" . 

I believe  that  the  United  States  Government  should  follow  the  law  and 
not  let  bureaucrats  interpret  the  laws  contrary  to  what  congress  has 
passed.  The  law  that  the  Wyandotte  Nation  is  following  was  passed  by 
Congress,  not  an  attorney  at  the  NIGC  who  arbitrarily  decided  she  had  the 
power  to  harm  my  nation  and  then  did  so. 

Over  the  years,  the  Wyandottes  have  signed  19  Treaties  with  the 
government,  and  of  these,  we  have  a perfect  record,  there  are  19  that  have 
been  broken,  and  none  of  them  by  the  Wyandotte  Nation. 

I believe  there  are  legal  and  political  attempts  to  break  another 
agreement,  not  a treaty,  but  a law.  Public  Law  98-602  passed  October  30, 
1984.  I was  here  when  this  passed,  and  so  were  many  of  you.  It  was  a land 
claim  settlement  bill. 

We  have  land  in  trust  in  Kansas  City.  This  land  was  taken  into  trust  for 
the  Wyandotte  Nation  following  every  law,  every  statute,  and  every 
standard  given  by  the  United  States  for  us  to  follow  based  on  a law  passed 
by  this  body,  through  this  committee  in  1984,  Public  Law  98-602. 

But  it  seems  that  laws  only  apply  to  the  Wyandottes  if  they  can  be  used 
against  us. 

The  legal  twists  and  turns  in  this  case  have  been  so  numerous,  and  in 
some  cases  so  ridiculous  that  it  is  hard  for  me  to  try  and  explain  them  in 
detail,  but  rest  assured  we  have  followed  the  law  to  the  letter. 

Right  now,  the  law  is  being  distorted  and  used  against  the  Wyandotte 
Nation,  and  this  is  not  right,  but  historically,  that  has  always  been  the 
case. 

Whenever  an  Indian  has  something  that  someone  else  perceives  to  be  of 
value,  it  is  usually  taken  away  using  legal  and  political  means.  This 
statement  is  indisputable,  and  the  horrific  history  of  this  nation  in 
regards  to  the  way  my  people,  the  Wyandotte  people,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Indian  Nations  have  been  treated  is  very  real,  and  very  well  documented. 

In  the  other  chamber  of  this  body,  there  is  a resolution  apologizing  to 
the  American  Indian  for  the  way  we  have  been  treated  by  the  United  States 
government . 

I appreciate  the  gesture,  but  I would  just  as  soon  that  this  nation 
follow  the  laws  that  it  made,  and  stop  the  harassment  of  my  people  through 
illegal  means  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

We  have  followed  the  law,  and  are  being  harassed  and  attacked  by  the 
leaders  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  simply  because  they  think  they  can  get 
away  with  it. 

We  are  right,  and  we  will  continue  to  fight  this  out,  because  we  are 
right  and  because  our  rights  are  being  trampled  by  a state  attorney 
general  who  decided  that  without  following  the  law,  he  could  attack  my 
Nation  and  close  down  our  casino  located  on  trust  land. 

I also  hope  that  my  testimony  here  today  will  stir  this  committee  to 
action,  to  protect  and  defend  those  of  us  that  are  playing  by  the  rules, 
and  aspiring  for  the  right  of  economic  freedom  and  prosperity. 

All  I know  is  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  Public  Law 
98-602  on  October  30,  1984. 

It  was  a land  claim  settlement  bill. 


I know,  because  I was  there. 

So  were  some  of  you! 

We  as  a nation  have  struggled  now  for  almost  twenty  years,  ever  since 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  Public  Law  98-602  in  October  of 
1984.  That  law  was  passed  by  the  Congress  to  settle  a decades  old  land 
claim  for  lands  that  were  taken  from  my  ancestors  illegally. 

Over  eight  years  ago,  the  secretary  of  the  Interior,  signed  a deed  of 
trust  for  lands  that  the  Wyandotte  purchased  in  accordance  with  Law  98-602 
in  July  1996.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that  land  could  be 
used  by  the  Wyandotte  for  economic  development  purposes. 

As  we  sit  here  today,  every  conceivable  effort  has  been  made  by 
competing  interests.  Politicians,  and  even  Legal  Authorities  to  deprive 
the  Wyandotte  of  their  legal  rights.  In  short,  these  people  have  used 
every  means  to  deprive  my  people  of  a chance,  no,  of  the  right,  to 
economic  prosperity  that  congress  declared  we  had  over  twenty  years  ago. 

I'm  not  here  for  a hand  out.  All  I ask  is  that  this  country,  the  United 
States  of  America  live  up  to  their  word,  the  word  written  in  Public  Law 
98-602,  and  allow  the  Wyandotte  Nation  to  move  forward  with  their  economic 
development . 

Specifically,  I ask  this  committee  to  reaffirm  that  Public  Law  98-602 
was  a land  claim  settlement  bill. 

Enough  is  enough! 

Thank  you. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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History  shines  at  Little  Bighorn  monument 

Recent  changes  to  the  park  reflect  a more  balanced  viewpoint 
JAMES  DAY 
Statesman  Journal 
July  18,  2004 

CROW  AGENCY,  Mont.  - Sometimes  the  facts  of  history  don't  change,  but  the 
truth  does. 

Take  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  for  example. 

There's  no  dispute  regarding  what  happened  on  a hot  day  on  the  Great 
Plains  of  what  now  is  southeastern  Montana  on  June  25,  1876. 

More  than  200  soldiers  and  attached  personnel  under  Lt.  Col.  George 
Armstrong  Custer  were  killed  in  a battle  with  an  Indian  force  of  Lakota 
and  Cheyenne  warriors  that  outnumbered  them  by  more  than  five  to  one. 

Newspaper  accounts  at  the  time  characterized  the  battle  as  a massacre  by 
savages  that  must  be  avenged.  And  clearly  it  was  avenged,  as  the  history 
of  the  relations  between  American  Indians  and  the  United  States  government 
shows . 

Custer  was  bathed  in  a heroic  light,  with  his  "last  stand"  serving  as  a 
symbol  of  bravery  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 

The  truth  was  far  more  complex:  treaties  broken,  rights  ignored,  a way 
of  life  all  but  destroyed. 

Should  history  have  turned  out  differently?  It's  too  late  for  that,  but 
one  of  the  seminal  facts  of  history  is  that  when  two  cultures  fight  over 
the  same  land,  one  usually  wins  (and  it  should  be  noted  in  fairness  that 
American  Indians  fought  brutal  turf  wars  with  each  other  long  before  the 
cavalry  showed  up). 

Near  the  banks  of  the  Little  Bighorn  River,  the  truth  has  changed  as 
well . 

The  national  monument  erected  on  the  site  of  the  battle  changed  its  name 


from  Custer  Battlefield  National  Monument  to  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield 
National  Monument  in  1991. 

Battlefield  markers  noting  the  spots  where  two  Cheyenne  warriors  fell  - 
Chief  Lame  White  Man  and  Noisy  Walking  - were  added  in  1999. 

In  Dune  2003,  in  the  culmination  of  an  effort  that  began  in  1925  to  find 
a way  to  honor  American  Indians  as  well  as  Custer  and  his  men,  the  Indian 
Memorial  was  dedicated  adjacent  to  Last  Stand  Hill,  the  spot  where  Custer 
and  the  last  40  or  so  soldiers  died. 

The  proximity  of  the  two  sites  provides  an  emotional  counterpoint  for 
park  visitors  and  helps  tell  the  story  of  the  battle  in  very  personal 
terms . 

There  is  a marker  on  the  battlefield  that  identifies  the  spot  where 
every  soldier  fell.  A granite  obelisk  on  Last  Stand  Hill  lists  every 
soldier  by  name. 

Inside  the  Indian  Memorial,  a circular  earth  and  stone  mound,  every 
American  Indian  who  fell  is  listed.  Even  the  tribes  who  sided  with  Custer 
and  served  as  his  scouts  are  noted.  Visitors  have  attached  mementos  to  a 
sculpture  depicting  American  Indian  warriors. 

The  effect  is  eerily  similar  to  visiting  the  Vietnam  Memorial  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  other  attribute  of  the  park  that  lends  power  to  the  experience  is 
the  fact  that  you  can  see  the  key  locales  just  by  turning  your  head. 

You  can  look  down  from  Last  Stand  Hill  and  see  where  the  Indians  were 
encamped  along  the  river.  You  can  look  along  the  ridges  to  the  north  and 
south  and  see  how  warriors  led  by  Sitting  Bull,  Gall  and  Crazy  Horse 
surrounded  Custer's  men. 

And  you  can  see  into  the  Indian  Memorial  via  a walkway  that  was  designed 
to  allow  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  to  join  with  the  American  Indians  in 
the  world  to  come,  a conciliatory  gesture  of  astonishing  power. 
jday@StatesmanDournal.com  or  (503)  399-6801 
Copyright  c.  2004  Statesman  Dournal,  Salem,  Oregon. 
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Native  American  tribe  wants  its  own  nation  in  Wilson  Co. 

By:  Ken  Derksen  & Web  Staff 
Duly  13,  2004 

A Native  American  tribe  wants  to  create  its  own  nation  in  Wilson  County. 

In  May,  a group  of  Tuscarora  Indians  from  Robeson  County  purchased  land 
near  Elm  City. 

Timothy  Dacobs  is  the  tribal  spokesman  and  wants  the  Tuscarora  Indians 
to  have  its  own  nation  again  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

"We  are  a new  generation  of  Tuscaroras.  And  the  younger  generation  of 
Tuscaroras  are  standing  up  in  this  state.  Because  we're  more  prepared, 
we're  more  educated,  and  we're  more  politically  connected." 

Dacobs  activism  first  made  headlines  in  1988  when  he  and  a friend  used 
sawed  off  shotguns  to  hold  17  Robesonian  newspaper  employees  hostage  in 
Lumberton . 

He  was  convicted  on  state  charges,  but  found  not  guilty  on  federal 
charges . 

"There  was  discrimination  at  that  time  in  Robeson  County.  There  were  a 
lot  of  unsolved  murders  of  Native  Americans  and  non-Native  Americans.  It 
was  forced  political  pressure,  and  North  Carolina  had  been  ignoring  us  and 
ignoring  the  conditions  in  Robeson  County  for  many  years." 

The  Tuscarora  tribe  is  native  to  eastern  North  Carolina. 

After  fighting  a war  with  colonists  in  the  17th  century,  many  members 


were  forced  to  move  to  New  York  State. 

"In  many  ways,  we  were  abandoned  by  our  northern  relatives.  And  we  are 
here  today  to  say,  our  ancestors  who  were  the  ones  who  stayed  in  North 
Carolina  never  gave  up  their  rights,"  Dacobs  said. 

In  May,  lacobs  and  two  other  Tuscarora's  purchased  10  acres  near  Elm 
City. 

The  tribe  plans  to  build  homes,  a traditional  longhouse  for  worship,  and 
a learning  center  to  educate  visitors  on  their  culture. 

Some  neighbors  said  they  were  against  any  efforts  the  tribe  was  making 
to  become  its  own  nation.  Other  neighbors  said  as  long  as  they  don't  break 
any  laws  and  develop  the  land  by  the  books,  they're  more  than  welcome  to 
stay. 

Glen  Gobble  is  neighbors  with  the  tribe.  He  said,  "If  they  got  their 
permits  and  they  build  down  there,  then  they'll  need  to  pay  county  taxes 
just  like  everyone  else.  Until  they're  recognized  as  a nation." 

Trying  to  getting  federally  recognized  is  expected  to  take  years. 

The  tribe  hired  a renowned  Indian  lawyer  to  help  them  in  their  efforts. 

lacobs  hopes  becoming  a Tar  Heel  Indian  nation  again  will  finally  give 
his  people  a home. 

The  tribe  said  its  most  immediate  challenge  is  getting  power  run  onto 
the  property. 

The  Elm  City  Town  Council  declined  the  request,  at  least  until  the  tribe 
can  show  them  more  in-depth  plans  for  future  land  development. 

Copyright  c.  2004  TWEAN  Newschannel  of  Raleigh,  L.L.C. 
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Legislators  hear  complaints  about  religious  use  of  Bear  Butte 
IOE  KAFKA 
Associated  Press 
Duly  15,  2004 

PIERRE,  S.D.  - An  American  Indian  medicine  man  said  Thursday  that  some 
way  must  be  found  to  regulate  nonlndians  whose  copycat  - and  sometimes 
suspect  - religious  beliefs  interfere  with  sacred  Indian  ceremonies  on 
Bear  Butte  near  Sturgis. 

Sonny  Richards  of  Box  Elder,  who  has  been  observing  his  religion  at  Bear 
Butte  State  Park  since  1965,  said  the  antics  of  some  who  practice  "New  Age 
religions  ...  are  an  insult  to  our  beliefs." 

Those  people  should  either  be  located  in  a separate  area  of  the  park  or 
the  length  of  their  stay  on  the  butte  should  be  limited,  he  said. 

Richards  said  many  nonlndians  drawn  to  Bear  Butte  by  the  romantic  image 
of  Indian  culture  have  no  respect  for  the  tremendous  significance  tribal 
members  attach  to  the  peak,  which  is  an  ancient  volcano  that  never  erupted. 

"There  is  something  that  happens  there,"  he  said.  "You  have  a sense  of 
peacefulness,  calmness." 

Doug  Hofer,  state  park  system  director,  said  the  potential  to  violate 
religious  freedom  makes  it  difficult  to  put  restrictions  on  non-Indians 
who  go  to  Bear  Butte  for  religious  practices. 

State  Rep.  Stan  Adelstein,  R-Rapid  City,  suggested  that  state  officials 
consider  transferring  an  area  of  the  butte  used  for  Indian  religious 
ceremonies  - such  as  vision  quests  - to  some  other  form  of  ownership. 

Hofer  said  that  could  be  done,  but  he  said  any  such  action  should  first 
be  considered  by  a joint  group  of  state  officials  and  the  17  tribes  that 
place  special  significance  on  Bear  Butte.  The  group  has  been  able  to  solve 
many  tribal  concerns  in  recent  years  over  use  of  Bear  Butte,  he  said. 


Hofen  said  the  peak  is  popular  not  only  with  Indians  but  also  campers, 
tourists,  hikers,  geologists  and  many  others.  Those  competing  interests 
make  it  difficult  to  manage  the  park,  he  said. 

"It's  a lot  of  things  to  a lot  of  people,"  Hofer  said. 

The  park  manager,  Dim  landreau,  a member  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe, 
said  he  deals  as  swiftly  as  possible  with  conflicts  between  Indians  and 
nonlndians  over  use  of  Bear  Butte. 

"The  hardest  thing  to  create  was  trust,"  he  said  of  his  dealings  as  a 
state  employee  with  tribes. 

"We  have  a nation  of  people  who  feel  like  they  are  oppressed,"  landreau 
said.  "I  understand  where  the  distrust  comes  from." 

Established  in  1961,  Bear  Butte  is  the  only  state  park  in  South  Dakota 
that  was  created  by  using  general  tax  revenues  to  purchase  the  land  from 
private  owners. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Ute  history,  leaders  highlighted  at  Heritage  Center 
By  The  Daily  Times 
Duly  14,  2004 

DOLORES,  Colo.  - Portraits  and  artifacts  representing  Ute  history  will  go 
on  display  at  the  Anasazi  Heritage  Center  in  the  special  exhibition  "Ute 
Leaders  and  Legacies"  beginning  Duly  19  and  continuing  through  Sept.  12. 

The  exhibit  includes  a series  of  rare,  old  photographs  donated  to  the 
Anasazi  Heritage  Center  by  the  Taylor  Fine  Arts  Center  in  Colorado  Springs, 
according  to  a news  release.  Pictured  are  Ouray,  Chipeta,  Posey,  Ignacio, 
Severo,  Buckskin  Charlie,  Andrew  Frank,  and  others  who  struggled  to 
preserve  tribal  integrity  and  Ute  traditions  during  difficult  times.  Other 
photos  illustrate  home  life  in  teepees  and  log  cabins,  boarding  schools, 
ceremonial  dress,  gambling,  horsemanship,  and  women's  games. 

The  photographic  prints  were  donated  to  the  Anasazi  Heritage  Center  by 
the  Taylor  Fine  Arts  Center  in  Colorado  Springs,  and  will  be  available  in 
the  future  for  loan  to  other  institutions.  Historic  artifacts  and  modern 
Ute  artistry  in  beadwork  also  form  part  of  the  exhibit.  The  Ute  Mountain 
Ute  Tribal  Park,  the  Museum  of  Western  Colorado  in  Grand  lunction,  and 
Fort  Lewis  College's  Center  for  Southwest  Studies  have  each  loaned  items 
from  their  collections. 

The  distinctive  Ute  culture  reflects  elements  from  both  Southwest  and 
the  Great  Plains  lifeways.  The  Utes  may  have  been  the  first  tribe  to  adopt 
a life  on  horseback,  thanks  to  contact  with  early  Spanish  colonists. 

Nomadic  bands  occupied  much  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  northern  New  Mexico 
until  the  mid-19th  century.  Later  Anglo  emigrants  from  the  eastern  U.S. 
also  impacted  the  Utes.  Expanding  settlement  and  the  discovery  of  gold 
created  conflicts  leading  to  the  loss  of  most  of  their  ancestral  territory. 
Today  there  are  three  Ute  reservations  - two  in  southwestern  Colorado  and 
one  in  northeastern  Utah. 

The  Anasazi  Heritage  Center  is  three  miles  west  of  Dolores  on  Colorado 
184,  and  is  open  daily  from  9 to  5.  Cultural  programs  and  tours  of 
Escalante  Pueblo  take  place  daily  throughout  the  summer  season.  Special 
events  and  exhibits  are  made  possible  by  the  Recreation  Fee  Demonstration 
Program. 

Information:  (970)  882-5600,  or  visit  the  Center's 
Web  site:  www.co.blm.gov/ahc. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Cherokees  building  a better  Tomorrow 
[Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  fourth  in  an  occasional  series  profiling 

the  history,  accomplishments  and  struggles  of  Oklahoma's  39  American 

Indian  tribes . ] 

By  Tony  Thornton 
Staff  Writer 
Duly  18,  2004 

FAIRFIELD  - Until  a few  months  ago,  Brenda  Locust  never  had  used  a 
measuring  tape,  much  less  a nail  gun  or  table  saw. 

Today,  she's  proficient  in  most  aspects  of  basic  construction,  and  soon, 
she'll  have  a new  four-bedroom  home  to  show  for  it.  It  will  replace  a 
cramped,  two-bedroom  rental  house  where  Locust  and  nine  family  members 
live. 

Locust  is  among  14  Cherokee  families  benefiting  from  a federally  funded 
program  never  before  attempted  in  the  United  States. 

Participants  agree  to  spend  at  least  20  hours  a week  working  on  their 
future  home  and  those  of  others  within  the  program.  A team  leader  decides 
where  the  next  day's  work  will  be  done. 

The  project  has  three  main  goals:  provide  homes  to  low-income  tribe 
members,  teach  them  the  skills  to  maintain  them,  and  build  a community. 

The  third  goal  also  satisfies  an  initiative  of  Cherokee  Nation  Principal 
Chief  Chad  Smith,  who  has  spent  several  hours  doing  construction  work  for 
the  project. 

Smith  hopes  to  build  100  strong  Cherokee  communities  "to  withstand  the 
pendulum  of  federal  policy  and  public  sentiment"  regarding  American 
Indians . 

Smith's  goal  seems  to  have  been  met.  "We're  like  a big  family  out  here," 
Locust  said. 

The  project  also  has  taught  the  future  residents  job  skills  for  a 
possible  new  career. 

"Some  of  these  guys  chase  chickens  in  chicken  houses"  for  a living. 

Smith  said.  "Now  they  have  a skill  that  they  can  do  as  well  as  anybody 
else. " 

The  tribe  provides  the  materials  and  the  land.  Recipients  "provide  the 
muscle  and  the  back,"  said  Brian  Cooper,  who  is  overseeing  the  project  for 
the  tribe. 

Cooper's  staff  makes  technical  drawings  based  on  basic  designs  done  by 
each  family. 

For  George  and  Tobie  Teehee,  that  meant  placing  two  bedrooms  on  each 
side  of  the  living  area  and  kitchen. 

"I've  lived  in  apartments  all  my  life,  and  they  always  have  all  the 
bedrooms  on  one  side,"  Tobie  Teehee  said. 

On  a recent  Wednesday,  George  Teehee,  a Tyson  chicken  hatchery  worker, 
took  measurements  for  an  exterior  wall. 

How  much  home  construction  knowledge  did  he  bring  to  the  project? 

"This  much,"  he  said,  forming  his  thumb  and  index  finger  into  a circle. 

Idea  not  new  for  Cherokees 

The  project  is  the  first  of  its  kind  nationally,  said  Brent  Kisling, 
Oklahoma  director  of  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department's  Rural  Development 
division . 

"This  is  one  of  the  neatest  housing  programs  we  have  going,"  Kisling 
said . 

It  was  even  highlighted  in  a meeting  between  state  rural  development 


directors  and  President  Bush. 

The  concept  isn't  new  for  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

In  the  late  1970s  a few  years  before  she  became  chief  then-tribal 
administrator  Wilma  Mankiller  was  approached  by  the  tiny  Bell  community 
near  Stilwell. 

The  community's  water  lines  needed  replacement.  Residents  offered  to  do 
the  labor  if  the  tribe  would  supply  the  pipes.  Mankiller  helped  them 
secure  a federal  grant  and  the  necessary  technical  assistance. 

That  episode  resonated  with  some  of  the  residents'  children,  who  grew  up 
and  became  the  adults  who  asked  the  tribe  for  help  building  the  homes  at 
Fairfield . 

Hence  the  name,  the  "Our  Generation"  project. 

"They  said,  'We  can  do  that,  too.  This  is  our  generation,'"  tribe 
spokesman  Mike  Miller  said.  The  first  1,350-square-foot  home  was  finished 
last  month  at  a cost  of  $35,000  for  Richard  and  Melissa  Stahl. 

A few  miles  away,  several  more  homes  are  in  various  construction  stages 
on  a heavily  wooded,  10-acre  plot  the  tribe  bought. 

Recipients  are  mostly  low-income  laborers  who  work  at  the  Stilwell  Mrs. 
Smith's  pie  plant  or  at  a Tyson  chicken  farm  a few  miles  over  the  Arkansas 
border. 

They  will  repay  the  tribe  for  the  materials,  but  not  for  the  labor 
required  for  anything  that  requires  a licensed  professional,  such  as 
plumbing,  electrical  work  and  laying  the  foundation. 

Per  the  residents'  request,  the  tribe  will  put  aside  their  house 
payments  for  future  repairs  or  as  seed  money  for  more  self-help  home 
construction . 

Smith  is  keen  on  the  latter  suggestion.  His  administration  also  has 
helped  eight  rural  Cherokee  communities  build  community  centers,  using 
residents'  labor  and  materials  funded  by  the  tribe  and  the  federal 
government . 

He  wants  every  tribal  program  to  include  a self-help  component,  saying 
it  stretches  the  tribe's  federal  money  while  instilling  pride  and  a sense 
of  community. 

Both  have  happened  at  Fairfield.  Since  finishing  the  first  home,  work 
has  doubled  as  participants  gain  knowledge  and  confidence. 

"This  has  been  more  successful  than  even  I imagined,"  Smith  said. 
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"RE : The  Corruption  of  the  BIA"  - 

Date:  Fri,  16  Dul  2004  13:34:06  EDT 
From:  CBrurud@aol.com 

Sub j : The  Corruption  of  the  BIA  (Osage  Nation  Minerals  Trust) 

>To:  gars@nanews .org 

Dear  Editor:  (Native  American  News) 

I am  a Native  American  & a U.S..  taxpayer  in  Oklahoma 

The  following  is  an  email,  dtd  07/11/04,  sent  to  Mr.  Henson  (American 
Studies  Today,  Vienna,  VA)  : 

The  BIA  Regional  Office  ( Muskogee,  OK)  & the  BIA  Field  Office  (Pawhuska, 
OK)  are  currently  UNDER  AN  INVESTIGATION  by  the  OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  corrupt  starting  from  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  (Gayle  Norton)  all  the  way  to  the  BIA  Regional  & Field  Offices 
(Muskogee  & Pawhuska,  Oklahoma,  respectfully). 

Mismanagement  practices  of  the  BIA  being  exposed  during  the  Cobell  vs. 
Secretary  of  Interior  (Gayle  Norton)  case  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  same 
management  philosophy  has  surfaced  in  the  BIA's  mishandling  of  the  Osage 
Minerals  Trust  for  the  Osage  Indian  Tribe.  As  a result,  the  royalties  of 
the  Osage  Indian  from  Oil  & Gas  revenue  has  been  significantly  depleted 


due  to  the  corrupt  fiduciary  management  philosophy  of  the  BIA. 


This  substantiated  in  the  Oklahoma  Marginal  Well  Commission  (Norman,  OK) 
study  entitled,  THE  OSAGE  ENVIRONMENTAL  AUDIT,  dated  April  , 1999. 

This  can  shown  from  their  Website.  Their  Website  is  as  follows:  http:www. 
state .ok. us/~marginal/osageaudit/htm 

My  Website  (Equinox,  LLC)  also  exposes  the  same  corruption  of  the  BIA.  The 
address  is  as  follows: 

http : //hometown . aol . com/ cbrurud/myhometownpage/business . html 

Respectfully, 

Clark  Brurud 
Equinox,  LLC 
Bartlesville,  OK  74003 
Phone/  Fax:  (918)  338-3658 
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Deal  would  mean  land  for  tribe,  fields  for  Prior  Lake 
Shira  Kantor,  Star  Tribune 
Duly  13,  2004 

The  city  of  Prior  Lake  and  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  are 
discussing  a potential  agreement  that  would  leave  the  city  with  new 
athletic  fields  and  the  tribe  with  more  land  to  develop. 

The  city  would  allow  the  tribe  to  convert  to  trust  status  186  acres  of 
Prior  Lake  land  it  owns  in  fee  title,  so  that  the  tribe  can  develop  much 
of  it  into  housing  for  tribal  members.  In  exchange,  the  tribe  would  be 
responsible  for  building  six  adult-size  softball  fields  on  36  acres  of  the 
land  that  the  city  would  use  and  maintain. 

Both  entities  have  burgeoning  populations  and  each  need  more  space: 

Prior  Lake  lacks  athletic  fields,  and  the  tribe,  owner  of  the  Mystic  Lake 
Casino,  needs  land  to  build  more  homes. 

"It's  a very,  very  significant  intergovernmental  cooperative  agreement," 
said  Prior  Lake  Mayor  Dack  Haugen. 

The  preliminary  agreement  was  the  result  of  more  than  a year  of  informal 
meetings  between  Haugen  and  City  Manager  Frank  Boyles  from  Prior  Lake  and 
Chairman  Stanley  Crooks  and  tribal  administrator  Bill  Rudnicki  from  the 
tribe . 

The  group  started  out  with  no  agenda,  other  than  to  improve 
communication  and  strengthen  ties. 

The  tribe's  attorney,  William  Hardacker,  said  the  agreement  is  "further 
indication  the  tribe  is  willing  to  work  with  local  government." 

Haugen  and  Boyles  said  they  hope  to  move  quickly,  but  that  the  tribe  and 
city  need  to  work  out  some  details  before  seeking  approval  from  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  plan 

The  tribe  would  be  able  to  develop  a 104-acre  parcel  of  land  known  as 
the  Tesmer  property  for  housing,  setting  aside  about  36  acres  for  the 
softball  fields.  About  35  acres  of  the  Tesmer  property  is  wetlands  that 
can't  be  developed. 

Another  two-acre  parcel  and  a separate  80-acre  parcel  would  also  be 
converted  into  trust.  The  latter  parcel  would  likely  be  used  to  build  a 
parking  lot  for  Mystic  Lake's  golf  course,  now  under  construction. 


The  city  of  Prion  Lake  would  lease  the  softball  fields  from  the  tribe 
for  99  years  and  handle  maintenance  and  upgrades. 

The  tribe  owns  830  acres  of  land  held  in  trust  by  the  federal  government 
and  another  1,200  acres  in  fee  title,  much  of  it  in  nearby  Shakopee  and 
Prior  Lake.  Hardacker  said  all  the  trust  land  is  either  developed  or 
unable  to  be  developed. 

The  tribe  has  130  minors  who  will  need  homes,  Hardacker  said.  And  "the 
tribal  population  will  continue  to  grow." 

In  order  for  the  tribe  to  maintain  authority  over  its  members'  housing, 
it  must  develop  land  held  in  trust  for  it  by  the  federal  government. 
Developments  on  fee  title  land  would  be  subject  to  local  government 
authority,  including  the  permitting  process  and  local  property  taxes. 

The  tribe  pays  about  $100,000  a year  in  property  taxes  on  the  1,200 
acres  it  owns  in  fee,  Hardacker  said. 

The  tribe  has  a long-standing  request  to  convert  776  fee  title  acres  to 
trust,  awaiting  approval  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Boyles  said  that  request  is  "a  little  much,"  but  that  the  186  acres 
represents  a reasonable  increment  and  addresses  a demonstrated  need. 

And,  he  said,  the  agreement  works  well  for  Prior  Lake,  which  is  at  the 
beginning  of  a 20-year  phased  annexation  of  3,000  acres  in  Spring  Lake 
Township . 

The  city,  approaching  a population  of  nearly  20,000,  is  poised  to  reach 
45,000  or  50,000  over  the  next  20  years,  Boyles  said. 

This  year.  Prior  Lake  Athletics  for  Youth  saw  a 20  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  signing  up  to  play  softball,  Boyles  said. 

Softball  and  baseball  in  Prior  Lake  are  played  primarily  in  two  areas: 
Ponds  Park,  where  both  youth  and  adult  leagues  play,  and  Thomas  Ryan 
Memorial  Park,  which  is  used  primarily  for  youth  softball  and  baseball  but 
also  holds  four  soccer  fields. 

Thomas  Ryan  Memorial  Park  was  built  after  a $7.8  million  park  and 
library  referendum  passed  in  1997,  which  authorized  the  city  to  purchase 
80  acres  for  park  space.  In  the  end,  the  city  purchased  only  40  acres,  and 
Boyles  said  the  adult  leagues  still  need  new  fields. 

Shira  Kantor  is  at  skantor@startribune.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune. 
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Reforming  Native  education 
Ted  Wright 
Duly  18,  2004 

Recently  I decided  I had  to  leave  Duneau.  For  years  I tried  to  convince  a 
variety  of  people  in  positions  of  power  that  radical  change  was  needed  in 
the  way  we  educate  Native  children,  in  the  way  we  look  at  educational 
issues,  and  more  broadly,  in  the  locus  of  control  over  and  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  Native  children.  Eventually  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I was  perceived  either  as  a threat  or  as  too  negative.  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  people  in  power  might  believe  my  message  if  they 
heard  it  from  others  less  agitated  and  perhaps  more  diplomatic  than  myself. 

Well,  sure  enough,  having  removed  myself  from  the  role  of  doomsayer  with 
impractical  if  not  impossible  solutions,  I am  now  viewed  as  the  used-to- 
be-in-but-now-outside-consultant  with  difficult  but  maybe  not  impossible 
solutions.  So  what  am  I to  make  of  this  shift?  Well,  for  one  thing  it 
points  out  some  harsh  but  interesting  realities  of  leadership  and  change. 

In  his  classic,  "Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed,"  Paulo  Freire  made  the 
observation  that  "...  almost  always,  during  the  initial  stage  of  the 


struggle,  the  oppressed,  instead  of  striving  for  liberation,  tend 
themselves  to  become  oppressors."  Henry  Louis  Gates  Dr.,  chairman  of 
Harvard's  Department  of  African  and  African  American  Studies,  has  included 
in  several  of  his  recent  speeches  a description  of  an  ongoing  regression 
from  the  civil  rights  advances  of  black  Americans  that  he  attributes  to 
the  tendency  of  newly  middle  class  blacks  to  forget  the  hard-fought 
struggles  of  their  forebears.  Like  Freire,  he  places  most  of  the  blame  for 
this  on  academics  and  other  "leaders"  who  have  not  forgotten  anything,  and 
who  are  now  firmly  entrenched  in  a system  they  consider  both  functional 
and  progressive. 

And  more  to  the  point  of  indigenous  peoples  in  the  21st  century,  Maori 
educator  Graham  Smith  has  shared  his  view  of  the  social,  political  and 
cultural  revolution  of  the  Maori  in  New  Zealand,  all  of  which  was  carried 
out  by  grass-roots  organizers,  through  newly  created  educational 
institutions,  and  often  over  the  protests  of  high-placed  Maori  "leaders" 
who  would  rather  they  worked  within  the  system. 

Of  course  now  I'll  get  e-mail  from  the  offended  few  who  don't  consider 
themselves  oppressors;  who  will  claim  not  to  have  forgotten  the  real 
meaning  of  ANCSA,  which  was  to  join  our  newfound  economic  might  with  a 
longstanding  moral  right  to  take  control  of  our  lives.  What  I believe  they 
have  forgotten  along  the  way,  though,  is  that  education  was  always  and  is 
still  the  means  to  that  end;  not  dividends,  not  fighting  against  tribal 
sovereignty,  and  certainly  not  proxy  rules  that  keep  the  same  people  in 
power  for  20  to  30  years  or  more. 

How  do  I know  that  they  have  forgotten?  The  proof  is  in  the  product,  the 
output  of  our  years  of  frenetic  activity,  endless  meetings,  grant 
applications,  and  boom/bust  earnings  on  behalf  of  those  we  serve.  In  33 
years,  how  much  of  the  educational  process,  what  portion  of  the 
educational  system,  do  we  control?  We  Natives?  How  many  of  our  young 
people  stay  in  high  school,  remain  in-state  and  attend  college,  live  in 
Southeast  Alaska  and  raise  their  families? 

Sure  we're  working  on  it.  There  are  plenty  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  these  causes,  to  education,  and  to  building  programs  that  help  people 
learn  and  grow  and  succeed.  And  yet,  the  output,  the  end  result  of  all 
that  we  do,  is  far  from  enough  to  ensure  that  our  children  graduate, 
advance  with  marketable  credentials,  speak  their  language,  understand 
their  traditions,  and  find  themselves  on  the  top  of  the  school  performance 
rankings  and  hiring  lists. 

The  good  news  is  that  a new  generation  is  emerging  and  they  will  bring 
the  old  guard  along  with  them.  Many  of  them  have  attended  one  or  more  of 
the  meetings  that  are  part  of  a summer  series  sponsored  by  the  Sealaska 
Heritage  Institute,  local  ANB/ANS  camps,  and  the  Tlingit  & Haida  Indians 
of  the  City  & Borough  of  luneau. 

These  emerging  leaders  talk  about  charter  schools,  language  immersion 
programs,  racism,  achievement  tests,  tribal  colleges  and  more.  At  the  very 
least  they  show  up  ready  to  work,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  too 
many  of  the  old  guard  of  Native  leaders. 

I would  respectfully  ask  all  who  say  they  are  concerned  about  Native 
education  to  set  aside  a few  hours  and  come  to  the  final  summer  forum  Aug. 
6.  The  new  generation  of  leaders  needs  to  see  that  those  in  positions  of 
power  support  their  efforts.  In  return,  those  in  power  will  be  inspired  by 
the  commitment  and  resolve  shown  by  the  many  Natives  and  non-Natives  who 
have  stepped  forward  the  past  two  months.  Together,  we  can  and  will 
transform  education  for  Native  students  in  luneau  and  Southeast  Alaska. 

Ted  Wright  is  an  assistant  professor  of  education  at  Antioch  University  in 
Seattle  and  a former  Duneau  teacher. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Duneau  Empire, 
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Eddie  Chuculate:  Cosby's  warning  echoes  with  Indians 
Duly  14,  2004 

What  Bill  Cosby  is  saying  about  blacks,  language  and  attitudes  certainly 
applies  to  American  Indians  and  any  other  race  as  well:  Stop  acting  cool 
and  worry  more  about  staying  in  school. 

However,  I do  admit  I find  it  highly  ironic  that  the  person  who  gave  us 
Fat  Albert  and  the  rest  of  the  blubbering  Philadelphia  ghetto  Cosby  kids 
should  complain  about  ebonies  or  street  slang. 

I've  noticed  an  alarming  trend  of  American  Indian  kids  forgetting  their 
heritage,  traditions  and  history  and  instead  focusing  on  worn-out  rap 
music,  watching  MTV  and  Hollywood  trash,  learning  how  to  roll  blunts,  and 
spending  hundreds  of  dollars  on  basketball  shoes  while  still  living  with 
granny  and  not  chipping  in  on  rent  or  groceries. 

They  speak  of  "mobbing"  to  the  club  with  their  "posse"  and  have  lyrics 
to  Too  Short's  raps  memorized,  which  may  blow  away  a few  street  hoods  but 
is  otherwise  unimpressive  on  a re'sume'. 

Any  number  of  words  rhyme  with  "ho."  Shock  and  awe  me  by  playing  a few 
bars  of  Franz  Schubert's  "Trout  Quintet"  (or  even  knowing  who  he  is)  or 
analyzing  Dames  Baldwin's  "Sonny's  Blues"  (or  even  knowing  who  he  is). 

The  United  States  is  going  to  be  a scary  place  to  live  in  20  or  30  years 
when  some  of  these  wannabe  gangsters  manage  to  avoid  the  penitentiary  and 
wind  up  in  positions  of,  if  not  power,  then  semi-importance. 

One  of  the  most  ridiculous  things  I have  ever  witnessed  was  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation  near  Chinle,  Ariz.,  where  I heard  tales  of  gang  crime 
and  bootlegged  40-ounce  beers  and  talk  of  "Crips"  and  "Bloods,"  and  where 
I saw  individuals  who  looked  like  they  just  stepped  out  of  Vibe  magazine. 
Gold  chains,  Lugz,  tattoos,  hogans  - you  get  the  drift. 

I went  through  the  fancy  Converse,  Adidas  and  K-Swiss  shoe  phase,  the 
$200  Polo  jacket  phase  (a  different  one  every  football  season),  and  yes, 
even  the  rap  phase  - LL  Cool  D,  Run-DMC  and  Kurtis  Blow.  But  I grew  out  of 
it . 

Don't  laugh,  but  the  last  pair  of  shoes  I bought  cost  $12  plus  tax  at 
Wally  World.  My  sound  system  is  a clock  radio.  But  I don't  believe  I'm  a 
complete  dork  just  yet. 

Like  Cosby  said,  today's  youth  need  to  get  their  priorities  straight. 

"I  can't  even  talk,"  Cosby  said,  "the  way  these  people  talk.  'Why  you 
ain't,'  'Where  you  is.'  . . . Everybody  knows  it's  important  to  speak 
English  except  these  knuckleheads.  You  can't  be  a doctor  with  that  kind  of 
crap  coming  out  of  your  mouth." 

It's  unrealistic  to  think  we  can  save  a whole  generation  of  wayward 
youth  by  promoting  literacy  over  flash.  If  we  could  only  get  just  a few  of 
them  to  read  Darwin's  "Natural  Selection"  theory  (survival  of  the  fittest), 
then  they'd  realize  that  when  they  enter  adulthood  they'll  quickly  be 
weeded  out  or  go  to  prison,  or  both. 

There  is  a bright  spot  to  all  this,  however.  The  more  knuckleheads 
running  amok,  the  less  competition  for  you  and  me. 


Eddie  Chuculate  (Creek/Cherokee)  is  a Tribune  copy  editor  who  writes  about 
American  Indian  issues.  His  column  appears  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  the  month.  Reach  him  at  823-3677  or  echuculate@abqtrib.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Mailing  List: 


Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 


This  an  update  for  my  request  for  a donation  of  $1.00 

So  far  all  the  donations  we  have  at  this  time  are  more  than  $1.00. 

We  have  most  around  the  $5  mark,  one  at  $45  and  a super  donation  of 
$4,400. 

I also  have  email  messages  that  friends  are  sending  even  more. 

If  you  can,  please  send  the  request  that  follows  to  as  many  native 
and  non  natives  to  spead  the  word. 


This  is  a request  for  a donation  from  a community  that  after  almost 
50  years  has  suffered  from  the  expropriation  of  its  access  to  the  St 
Lawrence  River.  Your  donation  would  be  used  in  the  construction  of  an 
indoor  swimming  pool  and  health  center  for  a good  healthy  body. 

Things  like  weight  room  for  elders,  and  a walking  track,  daycare, 
reading  center, meeting  rooms,  and  anything  that  would  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  layout. 

I am  asking  that  you  donate  ONE  DOLLAR  and  send  it  to,  INDOOR  POOL 
PROJECT,  care  of  Ronald  Deere,  BOX  821,  Kahnawake  Quebec  Canada 
JOL1B0.  Of  if  you  like  a second  choice  would  be  To  the  Sports 
Complex  INDOOR  POOL  PROJECT,  BOX  720  Kahnawake  Quebec  J0L1B0. 

Please  send  this  message  to  those  you  believe  would  be  interested  in 
helping  us  build  this  project  and  become  part  of  its  future. 

I believe  a brief  bit  of  history  is  important  for  you  to  understand 
the  reason  we  are  asking  or  I am  asking  for  donations  to  build  an 
indoor  swimming  pool. 

The  St  Lawrence  River  played  a major  year  round  role  in  healthy 
activities  of  our  people.  That  no  longer  exists.  In  the  past  years  I 
heard  the  question  "why  are  we  having  all  these  health  problems?"  I 
heard  things  like,  "It  was  the  drinking  water,  the  air,  the  food  we 
eat"  but  I think  losing  access  to  river  was  the  cause.  Kahnawake  has 
a very  high  rate  of  people  with  Diabetes,  Heart  trouble  and 
Arthritis.  The  idea  of  an  indoor  pool  would  benefit  many  and  would 
play  a major  role  in  a healthy  life  style.  At  my  age  at  the  time  I 
had  no  idea  how  those  changes  would  affect  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
2004.  Like  so  like  many  children  all  we  could  do  was  look  on  with 
amazement  at  the  big  trucks,  steam  shovels  and  the  trench  as  it 
increased  each  day.  We  got  to  see  homes  lifted  and  placed  on  wheels 
and  vanish  into  the  distance  and  some  of  those  homes  were  ours.  Then 
we  watched  as  it  filled  up  with  water.  It  never  occurred  to  anyone  my 
age  at  the  time  that  we  had  lost  access  to  the  river.  Without  going 
into  great  detail  I will  leave  out,  names,  court  cases,  but  anyone 
that  would  like  additional  information,  they  can  contact  us.  Back  in 
1955  the  government  of  Canada  used  it's  power  and  section  35  of  the 
Indian  Act  to  begin  the  process  to  build  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway 
through  this  and  other  reservations . The  effects  on  treaty  rights, 
the  people  and  the  landscape  were  of  little  importance  to  them.  They 
moved  to  expropriate  1270  acres  of  land  and  river  front  land  without 
any  consideration  of  the  Mohawk  people.  They  also  changed  section  18 
of  the  Seaway  Act.  The  band  council  tried  to  fight  against  the 
expropriation,  but  courts  did  not  protect  the  rights  of  the  Mohawk 
people.  Gone  were  the  beaches,  fishing  holes,  active  farms,  water 
supply,  and  a part  of  the  people's  lives  that  even  affects  us  today. 

So  September  16,  1955  was  the  end  of  what  life  was,  as  we  knew  it.  So 
people  were  forced  to  sign  and  gave  up  their  rights  to  their  lands. 

An  agreement  was  signed  on  compensation  with  the  Band  and  the 
landowners.  In  the  end  those  that  refused  to  move,  the 
government  passed  a law  to  forcible  take  the  land.  It  went  so  far  as 
getting  warrants  to  remove  them  off  their  land.  Police  then  moved  in 
and  removed  the  last  few  remaining  protesters  standing  up  for  there 
treaty  rights.  In  that  agreement  it  stated  that  compensation  would  be 
given  for  lands  taken  and  damaged.  Now  over  the  last  50  years  we 
heard  that  in  the  agreement  it  contained  an  indoor  pool  to  be  built 


as  compensation.  Till  this  day  no  one  has  been  able  to  produce  a 
document  about  an  indoor  pool.  In  fact  many  say  that  two  pools  were 
part  of  the  signing,  one  outdoor  and  one  indoor.  The  outdoor  was 
built  but  in  it's  present  condition  had  to  be  closed  last  year.  Since 
then  a settlement  has  been  made  with  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  and  if 
any  such  agreement  to  build  a indoor  pool  were 

found,  it  would  amount  to  be  nothing  but  a piece  of  paper.  So  how  do 
we  go  about  finding  the  funds?  One  we  work  together  and  come  up  with 
ideas  that  can  generate  those  funds.  Always  keeping  in  mine  this  is 
not  personal  venture  but  about  the  need  for  over  10,000  people  and  to 
offer  this  to  around  50,000  others. 

Another  is  asking  you  for  help  in  the  form  of  a donation.  I tried  a 
number  of  ideas  and  still  working  on  them,  but  now  it  comes  to  asking 
the  people  of  the  world. 

Ronald  Deere 

Kahnawake  Indoor  Pool  Project 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

Too  often  we  underestimate  the  power  of  a touch,  a smile,  a kind 
word,  a listening  ear,  an  honest  compliment,  or  the  smallest  act  of 
caring,  all  of  which  have  the  potential  to  turn  a life  around.  People 
come  into  our  lives  for  a reason,  a season,  or  a lifetime.  Embrace 
all  equally! 
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Prayers  for  Himmy,  Piute  Wrongfully  Hailed 

Teresa  and  I are  moving  to  Santa  Fe  on  August  1.  Now  let  me  tell  you  about 
our  "farewell"  sweat  lodge  in  Statesboro,  Ga.  on  Saturday,  Huly  24  (first 
quarter  of  the  moon).  It's  for  Himmy  who  was  wrongfully  jailed  in 
California  because  of  a domestic  dispute  with  his  ex-wife.  In  typical 
Indian  fashion,  he  blames  himself  even  though  he  is  apparently  guiltless 
of  the  charges.  He  has  only  submitted  to  despair  and  degradation  in  the 
white  man's  system.  The  whole  family  is  very  hard-working  but  struggling 
to  raise  $30,000  for  bail  in  addition  to  the  $68,000  of  current  costs. 

Could  well-wishers  reading  this  please  pray  for  the  safety  of  Him  and  his 
children,  strength  for  his  family  and  for  financial  help  from  known  and 
unknown  sources.  Hi  father  is  trying  to  sell  some  of  her  land  to  raise 
bail  and  pay  attorney  fees.  That's  Himmy' s story  in  a nutshell. 

Can  you  spread  word  on  your  lists  and  through  your  friends  to  join  us  in 
prayers  for  "Piute  Himmy"  (I  don't  want  to  reveal  his  last  name).  We'll 
have  four  rounds,  beginning  about  8 p.m.  EDT  that  Saturday.  We  want 
people  to  pray  for  healing  and  strength  in  this  wounded  young  Indian  man, 
also  for  his  community  that  they  can  manage  to  reclaim  him  without  any 
further  damage. 

George  Starr-Bresette,  an  Anishnabe  elder  from  Eldin,  111.  and  member  of 
the  Bad  River  Chippewa  Band  will  be  water  pourer  and  I will  be  fire  keeper. 
The  lodge  is  located  in  our  back  woods  with  its  (southeastern)  door 
opening  on  an  ancient  deer  trail;  hence  called  the  Deer  Spirit  Stone 
People  Lodge.  If  you  know  of  anyone  who  would  like/is  approvable  to  be 
invited,  let  me  know.  Also,  if  anyone  wants  to  send  prayer  ties  for  Himmy 
or  other  causes  (just  be  sure  they  are  blessed),  they  may  contact  me  at 
strawdog@frontiernet . net  to  make  arrangements  for  mailing  them  before  the 
date.  Unlike  other  lodges,  all  prayer  ties  will  be  offered  and  burned  at 
the  end  of  the  lodge,  not  kept  til  the  next  one  (because  there  will  not 
be  a next  one  there). 


An  interesting  story  about  this  lodge  is  that  we  held  a winter  solstice 


sweat  there  last  December  for  world  peace.  When  people  came  out  of  the 
lodge,  they  turned  on  the  television  and  caught  the  news  that  Saddam 
Husseim  had  been  captured.  We  all  said  to  ourselves,  "Well,  there  goes 
the  reason  for  the  war." 

Honor  to  your  lodge, 

Donald  Panther-Yates 
(Choctaw -Cherokee) 
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Seat  still  open  for  Deh  Cho,  says  APG 
Duly  13,  2004 

YELLOWKNIFE  - The  Deh  Cho  First  Nation  will  stay  on  the  sidelines  as  the 
Aboriginal  Pipeline  Group  seeks  financing  for  its  role  in  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  pipeline  project. 

The  Sahtu  Dene  council  joined  the  Aboriginal  Pipeline  Group  last  month, 
meaning  three  of  the  four  First  Nations  along  the  proposed  pipeline  route 
have  signed  on.  Now  the  APG  says  it  can  focus  on  seeking  financial  backers 
Bob  Reid,  the  president  of  the  APG,  says  the  group  has  left  a vacant 
seat  at  the  table  for  the  Deh  Cho. 

"Certainly  we  have  a critical  mass  to  move  forward  now,"  he  says.  "We're 
having  ongoing  informal  discussions  with  the  Deh  Cho.  We  can  move  forward 
will  all  of  the  mechanics  necessary  to  bring  this  deal  home  with  them  just 
basically  as  an  observer." 

Right  now  the  Deh  Cho  leaders  say  they're  focussed  on  settling  their 
treaty  process. 

The  APG  holds  a one-third  share  in  the  pipeline  mega-project.  Reid  says 
all  major  Canadian  banks  have  already  expressed  interest  in  providing 
financing  to  the  group. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Ipperwash  facts  will  emerge,  lawyer  says 
By  COLIN  PERKEL 
Canadian  Press 
Duly  12,  2004 

A judicial  inquiry  that  kicks  off  this  week  will  confirm  once  and  for  all 
a link  between  the  Ontario  government  and  the  police  killing  of  an  unarmed 
aboriginal  protester  almost  nine  years  ago,  says  a lawyer  who  has  doggedly 
pursued  the  issue  for  years. 

The  link  will  be  based  in  part  on  evidence  never  before  made  public, 
said  Murray  Klippenstein,  who  acts  for  family  members  of  the  dead  man, 
Dudley  George. 

"The  events  and  ideas  and  words  at  Queen's  Park  are  going  to  be  central 
to  an  understanding  of  what  happened  at  Ipperwash  Park  and  why  Dudley 
George  was  shot  and  killed,"  Mr.  Klippenstein  said. 


"There  will  be  some  tapes  of  conversations  coming  out  that  haven't  come 
out  before  that  should  have  come  out  many  years  ago." 

It  was  on  a night  in  September,  1995,  that  two  police  bullets  ripped 
into  Mr.  George,  38,  killing  him.  Those  same  shots  destroyed  the  career  of 
a police  officer  and  tarnished  the  reputation  of  then-premier  Mike  Harris 
and  his  Progressive  Conservative  government. 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Harris's  lawyer  said  he  was  unaware  of  any  new 
evidence.  He  vigorously  disputed  long-standing  claims  from  Mr.  George's 
family  that  the  former  premier  had  a direct  hand  in  the  police  raid  that 
ended  with  Mr.  George's  death. 

"The  allegations  against  our  client  have  been  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a political  smear,"  Peter  Downard  said.  "We  expect  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  inquiry  is  going  to  find  facts  showing  that  [Mr.  Harris]  acted 
appropriately  throughout." 

Getting  the  facts  will  be  instrumental  as  Mr.  Justice  Sidney  Linden 
finally  attempts  to  answer  a question  that  has  haunted  the  family  of  the 
dead  man:  Why  was  he  killed? 

"To  this  day,  I have  not  been  able  to  stop  asking  why  our  brother  Dudley 
was  killed,"  Sam  George  said  recently.  "I  believed  then  and  I believe  now 
that  Dudley  did  not  need  to  die." 

The  answers  should  have  resonance  across  the  country,  Mr.  Klippenstein 
said . 

"It's  an  accountability  issue  at  very  high  levels  and  that  concerns 
everybody  in  this  province  and  everybody  in  this  country,"  he  said.  "When 
things  like  this  happen,  it's  dangerous  if  people  like  that  think  they 
won't  be  held  accountable." 

Ontario  Provincial  Police  moved  in  on  the  group  of  unarmed  native 
protesters  occupying  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  on  the  pristine  shores  of 
Lake  Huron  on  Sept.  6,  1995. 

The  parkland,  which  had  earlier  been  confiscated  from  the  Chippewas  of 
Kettle  and  Stoney  Point  First  Nation  and  turned  into  an  army  camp  during 
the  Second  World  War,  contained  a burial  ground. 

The  natives,  Mr.  George  among  them,  considered  the  ground  sacred. 

With  the  occupation  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  park  season,  provincial 
police  remained  content  to  watch. 

However,  the  protest  caused  consternation  at  the  Ontario  Legislature  in 
Toronto,  where  the  Tory  government  under  Mr.  Harris  had  only  recently 
taken  office. 

There  was  a flurry  of  top-level  meetings  and  urgent  phone  calls,  and 
police  decided  to  move  in  on  the  park  and  forcibly  eject  the  natives. 

In  the  ensuing  nighttime  melee.  Sergeant  Ken  Deane  shot  Mr.  George,  an 
action  that  would  eventually  lead  to  a conviction  for  criminal  negligence 
and  his  resignation  from  the  police  force. 

No  ambulance  would  respond  to  Mr.  George,  who  was  bleeding  to  death. 
Frantic  family  members  shoved  him  into  a car  and  drove  him  to  hospital, 
where  they  were  arrested.  Mr.  George  became  Canada's  first  aboriginal 
protester  killed  by  police  in  a century. 

The  family  has  always  insisted  - and  Mr.  Harris  has  always  strenuously 
denied  - it  was  at  his  direction,  and  despite  advice  to  the  contrary,  that 
police  raided  the  park. 

Through  years  of  civil  litigation,  dropped  after  the  new  Liberal 
government  promised  to  call  a judicial  inquiry,  evidence  emerged  that 
seemed  to  back  that  contention. 

"Premier  is  hawkish  on  this  issue  - will  set  the  tone  for  how  we  deal 
with  these  issues  over  the  next  four  years,"  a senior  Harris  aide  is 
documented  as  having  told  a top-level  meeting  in  the  hours  before  police 
moved  in. 

Derry  Millar,  lead  lawyer  for  the  inquiry,  said  the  probe  goes  to  the 
heart  of  democracy. 

"It's  important  for  the  public  to  understand  when  a citizen  is  shot  by 
the  police  . . . that  we  know  what  exactly  happened,  who  made  what 
decisions  when  and  why,"  Mr.  Millar  said. 

"It's  part  of  living  in  a free  and  democratic  society." 

The  first  six  days  of  the  inquiry  - three  this  month  and  three  next  - 
will  deal  with  the  cultural  and  historical  context  of  the  Ipperwash 


dispute. 

Mr.  Harris,  police  and  others  who  were  on  hand  during  the  fateful  days 
in  September,  1995,  will  testify  starting  in  September. 

Most  of  the  hearings  will  take  place  in  a community  hall  in  Forest,  a 
town  of  about  5,000  close  to  the  site  of  Mr.  George's  death. 

In  all,  17  individuals  and  groups,  including  Sam  George,  Mr.  Harris  and 
other  former  Tory  cabinet  ministers,  have  standing  for  Part  1 of  the 
hearings,  which  will  examine  what  happened.  That  means  they  can  call 
evidence  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 

Another  11  parties  have  standing  for  Part  2,  which  will  look  at  broader 
policy  issues  involving  the  role  of  governments  and  police. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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History  lesson  at  Ipperwash  inquiry 

U of  T professor  relates  how  aboriginals  would  not  surrender  their 
burial  grounds 
By  GLORIA  GALLOWAY 
Duly  15,  2004 

FOREST,  ONT.  - Aboriginals  living  near  the  Great  Lakes  were  persuaded  two 
centuries  ago  to  give  up  their  lands  and  the  hunting  that  had  sustained 
them  over  the  millennia,  but  they  would  not  abandon  their  dead,  an  inquiry 
into  the  slaying  of  native  protester  Dudley  George  heard  yesterday. 

"There  is  a continuing  relationship  between  the  living  and  the  dead," 
Darlene  Dohnston,  a legal  professor  at  the  University  of  Toronto  who  is 
also  an  expert  in  the  ways  of  her  aboriginal  ancestors,  told  the  inquiry. 

The  people  the  English  called  the  Chippewas  agreed  to  surrender  all  but 
1 per  cent  of  the  vast  swath  of  land  they  controlled  throughout  Southern 
Ontario  in  exchange  for  presents  and  promises  of  protection.  Prof. 

Dohnston  said.  The  area  included  burial  grounds.  They  also  agreed  to 
congregate  in  villages  rather  than  roam  in  search  of  game. 

But  when  those  confined  to  a reserve  near  Sarnia,  Ont.,  were  asked  to 
move  to  a reserve  farther  north  where  they  would  be  out  of  the  way  of 
English  settlers,  they  stood  firm.  They  believed  that  the  dead  had  two 
spirits,  one  of  which  stayed  with  the  body  and  required  feeding  and 
attention . 

"It  was  one  thing  to  give  up  their  land  and  their  lifestyles,"  Prof. 
Dohnston  said,  "but  they  couldn't  be  persuaded  to  give  up  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors." 

When  Mr.  George  was  shot  dead  nine  years  ago  by  acting  Sergeant  Kenneth 
Deane  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  he  and  others  were  occupying 
Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  to  protest  against  the  expropriation  of  their 
land  for  a military  camp.  That  land,  they  said,  contained  a burial  ground. 

The  inquiry,  which  is  in  its  first  week,  has  been  getting  a history 
lesson  from  Prof.  Dohnston  that  is  expected  to  continue  today  as  she  is 
cross-examined  by  at  least  three  of  the  17  lawyers  representing  various 
parties  to  the  circumstances  that  led  to  Mr.  George's  death. 

The  aim  of  the  inquest  is  to  discover  how  the  OPP  came  to  use  deadly 
force  and  how  to  prevent  such  violence  in  the  future.  The  police  and 
members  of  the  Ontario  government,  including  former  premier  Mike  Harris, 
are  not  expected  to  testify  until  the  fall. 

Dudley  George's  brother,  Maynard  (Sam)  George,  said  he  believes  the 
historical  portion  of  the  inquiry  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases. 

"It's  going  to  establish  why  he  was  doing  what  he  was  doing,"  Mr.  George 
said.  And,  he  added,  it  will  give  the  public  a perspective  on  early  Canada 


that  has  not  been  taught  in  history  books  written  by  European  descendants. 

"Because  of  his  death,  this  stuff  is  all  starting  to  come  out  now,"  Mr. 
George  said.  "We're  finally  able  to  tell  our  history  from  our  point  of 
view. " 

Yesterday's  hearings  dwelt  on  the  lengthy  series  of  land  purchases, 
murky  agreements,  and  eventual  attempts  at  assimilation  that  marked  the 
relationship  between  the  aboriginals  and  representatives  of  the  British 
Crown  in  the  years  before  1840.  In  one  case,  a map  marking  territory 
purchased  from  the  aboriginals  was  drawn  to  be  much  smaller  than  described 
in  the  written  agreement.  None  of  the  aboriginals,  who  signed  the  document 
with  a mark,  could  read.  Prof,  lohnston  said. 

As  payment  for  their  land,  the  government  offered  "presents"  - blankets, 
cloth  ribbons,  pipes,  knives  and  rum  - as  well  as  the  promise  that  the 
aboriginals  would  never  live  in  poverty.  But,  by  the  mid-1800s,  she  said, 
"they  are  trying  to  make  a transition  [to  agriculture]  and  they  are  having 
great  difficulty;  they  are  impoverished  and  they  have  debts  that  they 
can't  pay." 

Although  Prof,  lohnston  said  the  lands  were  given  to  the  English  under 
"purchase"  agreements,  she  repeatedly  referred  to  the  process  as  a 
"surrender,"  sometimes  correcting  herself. 

In  the  inquiry  room,  which  has  been  fashioned  from  a large  recreation 
room  attached  to  the  arena  in  this  small  Southwestern  Ontario  town,  were 
many  members  of  the  George  family.  Some,  such  as  Sam  George,  said  the 
history  lesson  has  been  invaluable. 

But  Dudas  George,  who  still  lives  at  the  camp  where  his  cousin  was 
killed,  said  he  was  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  Prof,  lohnston  had  to  rely 
on  accounts  of  European  missionaries  and  settlers  for  her  research  because 
the  aboriginals  of  the  day  had  no  written  record. 

"It's  just  European  recollections  of  our  history,"  he  said  at  the  close 
of  yesterday's  testimony.  "So  is  it  really  the  truth?" 
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Kanehsatake  Mohawk  Police  Incident  Under  Investigation 
By:  Greg  Horn 

Volume  13  Issue  25  - luly  9,  2004 

A Kahnawake  man  living  in  Kanehsatake  was  brutally  assaulted  by  members 
of  the  Kanesatake  Mohawk  Police.  The  incident  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  luly  1 in  the  town  of  St.  Eustache.  Shawn  Hurley,  along  with  his 
girlfriend  Kim  Gabriel  and  their  two  daughters,  8 and  11,  were  on  their 
way  to  St.  Hubert  Barbecue  in  St.  Eustache. 

According  to  Hurley's  lawyer  Daniel  Lighter,  Hurley  came  to  a three-way 
stop  and  met  up  with  a Surete  du  Quebec  cruiser.  Hurley  then  waived  the 
cruiser  through  as  he  had  the  right  of  way,  but  the  SQ  insisted  that  he  go 
first.  Hurley  was  then  stopped  by  the  SQ. 

Lighter  said  that  Hurley  was  very  cooperative  and  provided  all  the 
documentation  requested.  He  was  then  issued  a ticket  for  his  registration 
being  unsigned  and  for  his  insurance  papers  not  being  up  to  date.  Hurley 
was  upset  and  felt  that  he  was  the  victim  of  harassment,  so  he  went  to  the 
SQ  detachment  on  Industrial  Boulevard  to  make  a complaint.  The  SQ  Liaison 
Officer  was  very  helpful  and  cancelled  one  of  the  tickets.  He  then 
suggested  that  Hurley  go  to  dinner  and  come  back  later,  and  there  would  be 
documentation  available  for  him  hould  he  wish  to  pursue  a complaint. 

Lighter  told  the  The  Eastern  Door  that  as  Hurley  was  leaving  the  SQ 
detachment  he  heard  someone  call  his  name.  He  turned  and  recognized  Larry 
Beaton  dressed  all  in  black  and  armed,  but  showing  no  badge  or  insignia 


identifying  him  as  a police  officer.  Lighter  said  the  two  exchanged 
pleasantries  and  Hurley  then  left. 

As  he  was  leaving.  Lighter  said  one  of  Hurley's  daughters  heard  someone 
else  call  his  name.  He  turned  and  saw  another  man  dressed  in  the  same 
fashion  as  Beaton,  but  he  did  not  recognize  the  second  man.  Hurley's 
girlfriend  recognized  the  individual  as  Larry  Ross. 

Lighter  said  that  Hurley  then  got  into  his  vehicle  and  began  to  leave 
when  a red  sports  car  blocked  him  in.  Puzzled,  Hurley  drove  around  the 
vehicle  and  proceeded  to  St.  Hubert  Barbecue.  While  he  was  at  a red  light, 
Gabriel  noticed  the  same  red  sports  car  driving  towards  them  at  a very 
high  rate  of  speed.  At  the  last  possible  second,  the  vehicle  - which  was 
driven  by  Ross  - braked,  narrowly  avoiding  a collision. 

According  to  Lighter,  Ross  then  exited  his  vehicle  and  was  very 
aggressive.  Hurley  then  got  out  of  his  vehicle  to  see  what  the  problem  was 
when  Ross  became  abusive  and  threw  Hurley  onto  the  hood  of  his  vehicle. 
Gabriel  then  got  out  of  the  vehicle  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Three  more  KMP  patrol  cars  arrived  on  the  scene.  Lighter  said  that  five 
KMP  officers  then  jumped  Hurley,  and  Ross  backed  off.  Hurley  was 
handcuffed  and  was  in  an  extreme  amount  of  pain  and  was  pleading  for  them 
to  be  removed.  During  this  scuffle,  someone  yelled  that  Hurley  had  an 
outstanding  warrant.  Lighter  said  that  this  caused  the  KMP  officers  to 
become  more  aggressive 

"Larry  Ross  was  encouraging  the  assault,"  Lighter  said. 

According  to  Lighter,  Gabriel  was  also  assaulted  by  members  of  the  KMP 
during  the  altercation  at  the  red  light. 

Lighter  said  that  Hurley  was  then  put  in  the  back  seat  of  a squad  car 
face-first.  A KMP  officer  then  jumped  on  his  back  and  put  a gun  in  his 
face,  just  under  his  eye.  Lighter  said  that  Hurley  wasn't  sure  if  it  was  a 
handgun  or  a taser  which  had  been  put  into  his  face.  The  KMP  then  took 
Hurley  back  to  the  SQ  station  with  the  gun  still  in  his  face. 

Lighter  said  that  once  they  arrived  back  at  the  SQ  station,  another 
scuffle  ensued  until  an  SQ  officer  was  able  to  let  Hurley  out  of  the 
handcuffs.  Following  the  altercation.  Hurley  asked  the  SQ  if  he  could  make 
a complaint  against  the  KMP  officers.  He  was  then  given  forms  from  the 
Quebec  Police  Ethics  Commission.  He  also  sought  medical  attention  to 
document  the  injuries  he  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  KMP. 

"I  am  surprised  that  the  Government  of  Quebec  and  Premier  Charest  would 
allow  these  goons  to  operate  freely  within  the  province,"  Mohawk  Council 
of  Kanesatake  Chief  Steven  Bonspille  said.  "This  latest  act  against 
members  of  Kanehsatake  clearly  demonstrates  the  constant  danger  that  these 
goons  present  to  all  who  live  in  the  area." 

"We  are  calling  on  Public  Security  Minister  (Jacques)  Chagnon  to 
intervene  before  additional  lives  are  jeopardized,"  MCK  Chief  Pearl 
Bonspille  said. 

Michael  Stalk,  an  advisor  to  the  Kanesatake  Mohawk  Police,  confirmed 
that  an  altercation  took  place  where  an  individual  was  arrested.  Stalk 
stated  that  the  altercation  took  place  when  the  individual  threatened  "one 
of  our  officers . " 

The  KMP  then  attempted  to  place  the  individual  under  arrest  for  uttering 
threats  when  he  begain  resisting.  Stalk  said.  According  to  Stalk,  the 
individual's  girlfriend  then  assaulted  another  KMP  officer  with  a set  of 
car  keys. 

"No  taser  was  used  at  all,"  Stalk  said.  "No  weapons  at  all  were  used.  An 
officer  drew  a taser  and  aimed  it  at  him,  the  same  way  he  would  have  with 
pepper  spray,  but  he  never  used  it." 

Stalk  said  that  this  incident  is  currently  under  investigation  by  the 
Montreal  Police  and  charges  are  pending.  Lighter  confirmed  that  the 
incident  is  under  investigation  by  the  Special  Investigation  by  the 
Special  Investigation  Unit  of  the  Montreal  Police.  He  also  said  that  there 
apparently  is  a videotape  of  the  incident  at  the  SQ  station. 

"We  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  viewing  this  tape,"  Lighter  said. 

Lighter  also  said  they  are  looking  for  witnesses  of  the  altercation  at 
the  traffic  lights  to  come  forward. 
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One  voice  to  fit  all  tribes  at  species  act  hearing 

Single  speaker  slated  to  represent  positions  of  both  upstream  and 

downstream  tribes 

By  DYLAN  DARLING 

H&N  Staff  Writer 

Duly  13,  2004 

Four  American  Indian  tribes  involved  in  the  dispute  over  water  in  the 
Klamath  Basin  will  be  represented  by  one  voice  at  a U.S.  congressional 
field  hearing  Saturday  in  Klamath  Falls. 

Troy  Fletcher,  executive  director  of  the  Yurok  Tribes,  will  speak  on  the 
behalf  of  his  tribe  and  the  Karuk,  Hoopa  Valley  and  Klamath  tribes  at  the 
hearing,  which  is  focused  on  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  the  Klamath 
Reclamation  Project.  The  meeting  is  being  organized  by  members  of  the  U.S. 
House  Natural  Resources  Committee.  It  is  set  for  9 a.m.  at  the  Ross 
Ragland  Theater. 

A full  list  of  witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  was  not  available  yet. 
Officials  from  some  of  the  tribes  said  they  would  prefer  to  have  their 
own  time  to  testify  rather  than  have  one  spokesman  for  all  four  tribes. 

"We  meet  on  common  issues,  but  each  tribe  is  different,"  Fletcher  said. 

Each  witness  gets  five  minutes. 

"Five  minutes  isn't  enough  for  four  tribes,"  said  Ron  Reed,  cultural 
biologist  with  the  Karuk  Tribe.  "This  puts  a taste  of  mistrust  in  our 
mouth  once  again." 

Brian  Kennedy,  Committee  communication  director,  said  many  groups  have 
asked  to  testify,  but  they  all  can't  make  the  final  list. 

"As  much  as  we  would  like  the  four  tribes  to  testify,  there  just  isn't 
enough  time,"  he  said. 

Members  of  the  Klamath  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  and  Water  Commission, 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  four  tribes,  picked  Fletcher  after 
Committee  Chairman  Rep.  Richard  Pombo  sent  them  a letter  asking  for  them 
to  send  someone  to  testify. 

"We  think,  frankly  that  the  tribes  are  very  well  represented  by  this 
umbrella  organization,"  Kennedy  said. 

Pombo,  a Californian  Republican,  wrote: 

"According  to  your  Web  site,  one  of  the  commission's  goals  is  to 
'educate,  instruct  and  disseminate  information  concerning  conditions  in 
the  Klamath  and  Trinity  River  Basin  and  accepting  and  sharing  resources 
and  technical  information  concerning  the  Basin's  ecosystem.'  Give  the 
Commission's  admirable  mission  and  goals,  it  is  only  logical  that  the 
Resources  Committee  cordially  invites  you  to  testify  at  the  hearing." 

Like  other  groups,  the  individual  tribes  had  asked  to  have  their  own 
time  to  testify. 

Pombo  wrote: 

"I  have  been  formally  contacted  through  various  congressional  offices  to 
have  all  four  of  the  Klamath  Basin  tribes  testify  at  this  upcoming  hearing. 
Other  congressional  offices  have  formally  asked  for  numerous  locally 
elected  officials  and  various  irrigations  district  to  testify  as  well.  Due 
to  practical  time  considerations  at  the  hearing,  I am  unfortunately  not 
able  to  fulfill  these  requests." 

Kennedy  said  the  Committee  does  its  best  to  accommodate  everyone  it  can, 
but  it  is  common  for  groups  to  get  upset. 


"Unfortunately,  you  can't  please  everyone  all  of  the  time,"  he  said. 

The  Committee  should  have  gone  to  the  separate  governments  asking  for 
testimony  and  not  to  the  commission,  said  Allen  Foreman,  chairman  of  the 
Klamath  Tribes. 

"The  commission  is  not  the  Tribes,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  different  governments  oversee  the  commission,  but  it  doesn't 
represent  all  of  the  tribes. 

"We  should  have  been  invited,"  Foreman  said. 

Members  of  the  Klamath  Tribes  plan  to  dance,  drum  and  protest  their  way 
from  the  Klamath  County  Museum  to  the  Ross  Ragland  starting  at  7:30  a.m. 
Saturday. 

Also  at  7:30  a.m.  water  users  and  others  have  been  asked  to  march  to  the 
theater  from  Veterans  Park.  At  8 a.m.  they  will  rally  in  front  of  the 
theater  and  listen  to  invited  speakers. 

In  his  letter,  Pombo  said  the  different  tribes  could  submit  written 
testimony  at  the  hearing. 

But  the  tribes  want  the  microphone  also. 

"It  makes  more  of  an  impact  when  you  are  able  to  make  oral  testimony  as 
well,"  said  Merv  George,  administrator  for  the  commission. 

He  said  it  was  not  proper  protocol  for  the  committee  to  invite  the 
commission  to  send  a witness,  but  not  the  individual  tribes. 

"That  in  itself  was  an  insult  to  the  tribal  governments,"  he  said. 
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Suits  claim  Indian  school  abuses 
By  Chet  Brokaw,  Associated  Press  Writer 
Dune  13,  2004 

PIERRE  - Former  students  who  allege  they  were  abused  at  Indian  boarding 
schools  in  South  Dakota  are  suing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
religious  organizations  that  ran  the  schools. 

The  lawsuits,  which  seek  damages  for  students  allegedly  hurt  at  St. 
Paul's  School  in  Marty  and  St.  Francis  Mission  School  on  Rosebud  Sioux 
Indian  Reservation,  will  be  filed  in  state  circuit  courts  today  in  Sioux 
Falls  and  Rapid  City,  according  to  Gary  Frischer,  a legal  consultant  in 
the  cases. 

Many  of  the  same  former  students  are  plaintiffs  in  a similar  lawsuit 
filed  last  year  against  the  federal  government.  That  lawsuit  contends  that 
the  federal  government  failed  in  its  duty  under  treaties  to  protect  the 
Indian  students  who  were  sent  to  boarding  schools  nationwide. 

The  lawsuits  to  be  filed  today  seek  damages  from  the  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Sioux  Falls  and  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Rapid  City  in  addition  to 
organizations  that  provided  priests  and  nuns  to  work  in  the  schools,  which 
were  transferred  to  tribal  control  about  three  decades  ago. 

The  lawsuits  allege  that  the  religious  organizations  were  negligent  in 
hiring,  retaining  and  supervising  staff  at  the  schools.  They  also  argue 
the  organizations  failed  to  protect  students  from  abuse  or  investigate 
misconduct  at  the  schools. 

Derry  Klein,  chancellor  of  the  Sioux  Falls  diocese,  said  he  could  not 
respond  until  he  had  seen  the  actual  lawsuit. 

"It's  difficult  to  respond  very  specifically  when  we  haven't  seen  what's 
really  being  claimed,"  Klein  said.  "We'll  take  a look  at  it  as  we're  able 
to  and  try  to  respond  appropriately . " 

Sharon  Zeller,  communications  director  of  the  Rapid  City  diocese,  said 
she  also  would  not  comment  until  church  officials  have  seen  the  lawsuit. 


The  lawsuit  involving  the  St.  Francis  Mission  School  was  filed  by  16 
former  students,  and  the  lawsuit  dealing  with  St.  Paul's  in  Marty  was 
filed  by  57  former  students. 

"All  of  the  Plaintiffs  were  beaten  and  tortured,  including  physical, 
mental  and  emotional  abuse.  Many  of  the  children  were  sexually  assaulted 
and  raped,"  according  to  both  lawsuits. 

Boarding  schools  for  Indian  students  were  created  in  the  late  1800s  and 
early  1900s  in  an  attempt  to  assimilate  young  Indians  into  white  society. 
The  schools  were  closed  or  transferred  to  tribal  control  by  the  1970s. 

The  lawsuits  contend  that  students  at  the  boarding  schools  were  beaten 
if  they  spoke  their  native  language  or  practiced  any  element  of  their 
native  culture.  Students  involved  in  the  lawsuits  have  said  they  were 
beaten  or  sexually  molested  while  attending  the  schools. 

The  lawsuit  involving  the  St.  Paul's  School  in  Marty  names  the  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Sioux  Falls;  Blue  Cloud  Abbey  of  northeastern  South  Dakota; 
Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  based  in  Pennsylvania;  and  Oblate 
Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  Marty. 

The  lawsuit  regarding  the  St.  Francis  school  names  the  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Rapid  City;  the  Wisconsin  Province  of  the  Society  of  Desus;  the 
Franciscan  Sisters  of  Penance  and  Christian  Charity  of  Stella  Niagra,N.Y. ; 
and  School  Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 
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Dudge:  Danklow  was  on  duty 

By  Carson  Walker,  Associated  Press  Writer 

Duly  14,  2004 

SIOUX  FALLS  - Former  U.S.  Rep.  Bill  Danklow  was  on  duty  when  he  caused  a 
fatal  accident  last  summer,  so  taxpayers  should  pay  any  civil  damages  in  a 
wrongful  death  lawsuit,  according  to  a court  ruling  Tuesday. 

U.S.  Magistrate  Arthur  Boylan  sided  with  U.S.  Attorney  Tom 
Heffelfinger ' s conclusion  that  Danklow,  64,  was  on  official  business  Aug. 
16  when  he  sped  through  a stop  sign  near  Trent  and  collided  with 
motorcyclist  Randy  Scott,  55,  of  Flardwick,  Minn. 

Boylan  concluded  that  the  federal  government,  not  Danklow,  should  be 
listed  as  the  defendant  in  the  lawsuit  filed  by  Scott's  mother,  sister, 
son  and  daughter. 

The  family's  lawyer,  Ronald  Meshbesher  of  Minneapolis,  wanted  the  case 
moved  back  to  state  court  in  Minnesota  so  the  family  could  get  punitive 
damages,  something  not  allowed  if  the  case  stays  in  federal  court. 

Meshbesher  said  he  will  file  an  objection  with  U.S.  District  Dudge  Ann 
Montgomery  in  hopes  of  getting  the  ruling  reversed. 

If  that  doesn't  work,  he  will  appeal  to  the  8th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  Meshbesher  said. 

On  the  day  of  the  accident,  Danklow  had  appointments  or  appearances  over 
two  days  in  Rapid  City,  Pierre  and  Aberdeen  and  was  on  his  way  to  his 
Brandon  home  when  he  went  through  a stop  sign  at  an  intersection  of  two 
county  highways. 

In  his  ruling,  Boylan  concluded  that  Danklow  and  his  chief  of  staff, 
Chris  Braendlin,  passed  by  but  did  not  stop  at  Danklow' s mother's  house 
minutes  before  the  accident. 

"Even  assuming  he  had  stopped  to  visit  his  mother  in  Flandreau  ...  the 
diversion  would  have  been  inconsequential  in  this  instance,"  Boylan  wrote. 

The  magistrate  also  concluded  that  Danklow' s driving  habits  did  not 
remove  him  from  coverage  by  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  which  legally 
protects  federal  employees. 


"It  is  foreseeable  that  improper  driving  conduct,  including  conduct  that 
can  be  construed  as  reckless,  would  occur,"  Boylan  wrote. 

Meshbesher  disagreed  with  the  conclusion. 

"The  gist  of  the  ruling  is  that  he  was  acting  within  the  scope  of 
employment.  And  the  fact  that  he  was  convicted  of  a criminal  act  did  not 
take  him  out  of  the  scope  of  employment  because  it  was  foreseeable  that 
his  employer,  whoever  that  might  be,  would  have  expected  a traffic 
accident,"  he  said. 

Heffelfinger  said  the  decision  follows  his  interpretation  of  the  law. 

"I  appreciate  the  unique  nature  of  this  case  and  all  the  work  the 
magistrate  put  into  it,"  he  said.  "This  matter  is  really  a fairly  pure 
interpretation  of  a rather  well-defined  set  of  facts  being  applied  to  a 
rather  well-defined  body  of  law." 

Danklow,  who  was  elected  to  Congress  in  2002  after  serving  a total  of  16 
years  as  governor,  spent  100  days  in  jail  after  being  convicted  of 
speeding,  running  a stop  sign,  reckless  driving  and  second-degree 
manslaughter.  He  resigned  from  the  House  in  January. 

His  lawyer,  William  Fuller,  and  Scott's  mother,  Marcella  Scott,  did  not 
want  to  comment  Tuesday,  Danklow  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 
Copyright  c.  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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FBI:  No  charges  yet  in  death  of  tribal  member 
Wait  for  evidence  analysis  could  take  six  months 
Sam  Lewin 
Duly  13,  2004 

Officials  investigating  the  death  of  a man  on  the  rural  Rocky  Boy  Indian 
Reservation  in  Northeastern  Montana  say  it  could  be  up  to  six  months 
before  a decision  is  made  on  filing  charges. 

The  body  of  Alton  "Muck-Tune"  Boyd  Alexander,  30,  was  discovered  Dune  18 
in  the  tiny  tribal  community  of  Wild  Rose  Village.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  said  Alexander  was  found  on  a dirt  road  near  several 
dumpsters.  The  FBI  is  involved  in  the  case  because  the  crime  happened  on 
Indian  land. 

Dan  Veirthaler,  a supervisor  with  the  Billings  FBI  office,  said  that  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  evidence,  sorting  the  case  out  could  take  time. 
Forensic  evidence  has  been  sent  to  an  out  of  state  lab  for  analysis. 

Family  members  said  Alexander  was  at  home  the  evening  of  the  murder  when 
a car  containing  five  teenage  boys  pulled  up  and  called  for  Alexander  to 
come  with  them. 

He  went.  Hours  later  his  common-law  wife,  Lori  Stiffarm,  became  worried 
and  called  the  jail  in  the  nearby  town  of  Havre  to  see  if  Alexander  was 
there.  When  Stiffarm  learned  he  was  not  in  custody  she  called  police  and 
reported  him  missing.  Investigators  found  the  body  later  that  night.  An 
autopsy  subsequently  showed  Alexander  was  stabbed  and  beaten  to  death  The 
FBI  later  located  the  car  in  a nearby  village  on  the  reservation  and 
discovered  bloodstains  inside  it. 

Alexander  left  behind  a 10-year-daughter,  and  a 9-year-old  son.  Family 
members  describe  him  as  gregarious  and  said  he  earned  the  nickname  "Muck- 
-Tune,"  a Rocky  Boy  word  meaning  "big  mouth,"  because  as  a child  he  loved 
to  talk.  His  mother,  Ila  Denny  of  Box  Elder,  believes  Alexander  was  killed 
by  the  teens  that  picked  him  up.  She  said  she  couldn't  possible  imagine  a 
motive  for  the  murder. 

"We  don't  even  know  why  this  happened,"  Denny  said  after  the  slaying. 

"He  was  friends  with  everybody.  I don't  know  why  they  would  have  to  do 


that  to  my  son.  He  had  a lot,  a lot  of  friends.  He  was  always  friendly 
with  everybody." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Is  There  Equality  in  the  SD  Justice  System? 

KSFY  News  Headlines 
Duly  19,  2004 

For  years  Native  Americans  have  said  racial  profiling  runs  rampant  in 
South  Dakota  and  the  criminal  justice  system  is  not  blind.  There's  still 
no  hard  evidence  to  prove  profiling,  but  in  the  area  of  bias  the  blinders 
have  been  removed. 

Governor  Danklow  commissioned  a three  year  study  to  examine  differences 
in  the  justice  system.  Monday  the  Equal  Justice  Commission  heard  the 
results . 

"There  are  disparities  in  many,  many  areas,"  noted  Assistant  USD 
Professor  Richard  Braunstein  who  did  the  disparity  study. 

The  newest  commission  to  deal  with  Native  Americans  and  equal  rights  has 
a lot  of  work  ahead.  The  recent  study  found  while  there  is  not  an 
intentional  bias  in  South  Dakota's  criminal  justice  system  there  are 
inequities,  especially  when  it  comes  to  sentencing. 

American  Indians  spend  an  average  of  2 more  months  behind  bars  than 
whites,  but  experts  say  there  are  a lot  of  factors  to  consider  before 
crying  foul. 

"I  would  suggest  there  is  a heavy  bias  on  whether  or  not  a person  is 
employed  and  I would  further  suggest  that  American  Indians  are  more  likely 
to  be  unemployed  than  whites,"  said  Braunstein. 

When  Judges  consider  sentencing  and  even  probation  they  look  at  a lot  of 
personal  factors,  many  of  which  have  Native  Americans  lagging  far  behind. 

Out  of  a pool  of  500  Native  American  and  white  inmates  a South  Dakota 
study  found  48  percent  of  Native  Americans  compared  with  28  percent  of 
whites  have  less  than  a high  school  education. 

34  percent  of  Indians  versus  56  percent  of  whites  were  employed  full  or 
part  time  and  Native  Americans  are  more  likely  to  commit  violent  crimes. 
History,  socioeconomic  status  and  employment  are  given  consideration  when 
considering  criminal  punishment  or  leniency. 

"What  we  really  need  to  do  is  focus  on  addressing  disparities  whether 
they  are  real  or  perceived .. .warranted  or  unwarranted, " said  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commissioner  Elsie  Meeks. 

How  the  newest  commission  can  do  that,  is  by  listening  to  the  Native 
American  community,  in  Indian  Country  and  in  jail. 

"This  is  about  inmates  and  people  in  prison  we  ought  to  hear  from  them. 
It  doesn't  mean  they're  right  but  they  do  have  feelings  and  perceptions 
about  how  they  are  treated,"  said  SD  Civil  Rights  Advisory  Member  Frank 
Pommersheim . 

Those  on  the  commission  know  they  have  a long  road  ahead. 

"Perceptions  are  almost  impossible  to  change,  at  least  immediately,  they 
have  to  be  dealt  with  over  time.  It's  a matter  of  trust,  a matter  of 
experience  and  those  things  that  can't  be  changed  overnight."  said  SD 
Supreme  Court  Justice  John  Konenkamp. 

The  complete  study  on  racial  disparities  will  be  released  at  the  end  of 
this  month. 

The  Equal  Justice  Commission  will  meet  next  in  Pierre  on  August  26th  and 
27th,  the  public  is  encouraged  to  attend. 
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In  the  Midst  of  Them  Yeis 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

On  a journey  to  Slim  Water  Canyon  I lost  my  way  and  remembered  the  story 
of  how  when  two  Navajo  sisters  were  going  here  they  became  seperated  and 
journeyed  far  and  near  all  over  this  country,  Navajoland.  I slept  the  and 
in  that  sleep  could  see  that  I was  standing  amongst  the  monoliths,  the 
large  spires  of  red  sandstone  covering  Dinetah.  It  was  like  standing  in 
the  midst  of  Monument  Valley. 

This  area  is  well  known  to  people  all  over  the  world,  but  to  the  Navajo 
people  they  know  the  rocks  of  the  their  own  areas.  Rock  Point,  Hard  Rock, 
Standing  Rock,  Canyon  Mesa,  White  Mesa  and  such  names  in  the  canyons  like 
Moon  Water,  Pine  Springs,  Dinnebito  and  others.  It  is  these  places  we  know 
well.  I was  walking  in  these  lands  and  took  a rest  from  a spring  at  the 
base  of  Tse.  It  was  cool  water  and  I thought  about  my  life. 

I was  sitting  there  and  looked  up  at  the  walls  of  rock  standing  near  and 
not  too  far  off,  their  color  not  too  far  from  my  own  skin.  I wondered  if 
this  is  why  it  is  called  Navajo  sandstone  but  remembered  it  was  because  of 
it's  age.  It  is  midwinter,  when  the  season  is  cold  and  the  long  winter 
still  lingers.  A time  when  stories  of  coyotes  and  the  sings  of  the  Yei-be- 
che  can  be  heard.  They  have  waited  patiently  for  their  time  and  it  is  hear 
in  the  midst  of  white  snow,  blue  mountains  and  dark  skys.  They  have  come 
frm  their  rest  and  dance  and  move  about  after  First  Frost  which  has  come 
this  way  again.  Where  do  they  go  I wondered,  is  it  at  the  head  of  the 
earth? 

Do  they  sometimes  grow  weary  like  me  and  want  to  quit  and  take  a break 
from  life,  to  rest  and  leave  all  cares  behind  and  seek  the  comfort  of  some 
other  place.  Wandering  life  is  not  all  that  easy  and  feet  become  like 
stone . 

Do  you  want  to  not  feel  anything  or  anyone  and  to  forget  about  trying, 
living  and  going  on.  Is  it  so  with  them?  I seein  the  west  late  afternoon 
light  at  the  high  towering  places  of  home.  The  sun  was  slowly  moving,  it's 
light  and  shadows  moved  like  a caterpillar  on  the  rocks.  I looked  once  and 
then  again.  I stood  up  and  could  see  these  Yei ' s dressed  in  faces  of  stone, 
their  bodies  bent  as  if  singing,  not  moving. 

There  is  a head  dress  of  eagle  feathers,  deer  skin  and  the  rustle  of 
pine  boughs  about  their  neck  and  the  their  bodies  are  painted,  their  arms 
holding  and  resting  in  place  with  a rattle,  pine  needles  and  coyote  skin 
laying  itself  dragging  behind  them.  What  are  those,  ah  yes  their  medicine 
bags  hanging  at  their  side  and  with  that  there  legs  and  feet  seem  frozen 
in  dance.  They  stood  there  cast  in  stone,  their  spirits  were  calling  out 
saying  it  is  time  to  find  the  restoration  of  body,  mind  and  soul  and  as 
dusk  falls  they  are  free  to  run. 

They  leave  me  there  as  they  step  out  and  fade  into  the  night.  We  go  to 
the  places  where  we  have  been  called.  Some  turn  and  look  down  at  me,  these 
giants  have  awaken  head  out.  They  seem  to  say  you  will  go  on  just  as  we. 

Yes  we  were  frozen,  our  bodies  locked  and  though  it  seems  we  cannot  move 
because  we  were  held  prisoner,  it  is  not  so.  Our  spirits  run  free  and 
travel  these  same  roads,  canyons,  flatlands  and  dusty  trails  you  know.  We 
go  with  you  into  the  places  we  have  seen  far  off,  in  the  places  known  by 
you.  We  do  not  travel  to  be  seen,  it  is  our  spirit  that  goes  with  you  and 
we  travel  there  for  you.  We  sit  and  watch  from  your  heart  and  the  recesses 
of  your  mind  we  rest  to  let  you  know  you  that  you  are  one  of  us.  Dine.  It 
is  in  you  we  live. 

I stood  there  and  looked  at  them  as  the  sun  fell  below  to  become  night 
and  took  a drink  of  cool  water.  I thought  many  times  I have  been  to  this 
place  in  the  midst  of  them,  Yeis 

In  times  of  my  wanderings  I have  felt  like  them  locked  up  as  is  cast  in 
stone,  frozen  but  under  the  sun  have  felt  it's  warmth  and  after  a time 
find  that  I am  free  to  go  about  and  live,  to  survive  and  carry  on.  It  is 


that  way  with  life  some  times  and  looking  at  the  red  sandstone  of  Dinetah 
I see  them  and  they  wait  to  hear  their  names  and  in  the  songs  of  life  are 
free,  so  at  times  when  I am  alone  I some  times  think  about  them,  and  their 
patience  and  find  that  in  taking  the  time  to  see  them,  I see  myself  and  the 
world  slows  down  and  with  it  I can  find  life,  calm  and  a little  peace... 
Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Duly  19-25 

Duly 

Hinaia' ele' ele 

19 

Sculptures  are  formed  of  the  shifting  sand  ...  and  swiftly  erased. 

20 

Accept  what  must  be  ...  only  if  you  cannot  make  it  better. 

21 

With  each  lesson  learned,  stand  a little  taller. 

22 

No  victory  is  beyond  our  grasp. 

23 

Rise  with  the  dawn  if  you  would  take  full  measure  of  the  new  day. 

24 

The  mountains  watch  over  this  land,  silent  sentinels  of  the  Gods. 

25 

Here  is  the  place  where  magic  dwells. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Broken  Thoughts 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

no  sleep  last  night 

got  up  twice,  drank  cool  water,  pure  water 
starry  lights  of  the  homes  below 
weary,  broken  thoughts  are  gone 

comes  at  night 
lay  as  grains  in  your  eyes 
waiting  in  some  distant  corner 
planting  roots  and  shooting  stars 

floating  on  a tender  thread  of  dreams 
hanging  in  the  air  seeking  , longing,  reaching 
ah  yes  there  is  a faint  image 
trying  to  get  to  a mountain  top 


drifting  in  and  out 


no  time  to  gather 
my  body  calls  me 
lay  down  and  let  it  go 

taking  me  slowly,  quietly 

slipping  away 

on  a fine  thread  I go 

reaching  for  the  place  of  rainbows 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Indian  Defense  League  of  the  Americas  77th  Border  Crossing 
In  celebration  of  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  1814 

Saturday  July  17,  2004 

Program  starts  at  1:30  pm 

At  the  Hyde  Park  Picnic  Grounds,  Niagara  Falls,  NY 

Native  Speakers,  Baby  Traditional  Dress  Contest,  Smoke  Dance  Competition 
Artist's  Booths,  Cornbread,  Corn  soup.  Softball  and  Lacrosse  tournaments 

Booth's  Available! 

Whirlpool  Bridge  Crossing 

Assemble  at  11  am  Bridge  Street  Park  and  Victoria  Street 
NF  Ontario  and  proceeds  to  NF  New  York  via 
The  Whirlpool  Rapids  Bridge  at  11:40  am 

Walk  with  the  IDLA  for  unrestricted  passage  in  our  ancestral  homelands 

Chwant  and  Greetings  Friends  and  Colleagues, 

As  granddaughter  of  Chief  Clinton  Rickard,  I have  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  the  organization  - Indian  Defense  League  of 
America  - going.  As  many  of  you  are  aware  the  IDLA  was  founded  by  Rickard 
and  others  to  defend  "unrestricted"  passage  in  our  ancestral  homeland  of 
North  America.  They  started  the  organization  in  1926  (see  B.  Graymont,  THE 
FIGHTING  TUSCARORA,  Syracuse  University  Press,  1972)  to  keep  the  "medicine 
line"  or  the  border  between  the  new  governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  open.  The  IDLA  has  marched  every  third  week-end  in  July  for  the 
past  76  years.  This  year  the  march  will  be  our  77th  time  "crossing  the 
border,"  (See  Akwesasne  Notes,  Summer  1995,  Vol.  1,  J.  Rickard.  Indian 
Defense  League  of  America). 

The  march  has  a great  impact  on  the  relationship  between  immigration, 
border  guards  and  our  people.  The  IDLA  helps  to  affirm  to  our  young  people 
that  when  we  cross  "their"  border  and  are  asked  about  our  citizenship,  our 
people  are  confident  to  declare  that  they  are  "North  American  Indians,"  or 
Haudenosaunee  or  members  of  the  Seneca,  Mohawk,  Tuscarora,  Oneida, 

Onondaga  and  Cayuga  Nations.  They  are  taught  that  according  to  the  Jay 
Treaty  Article  3,  1794,  and  as  reinstated  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  1814, 
that  we  are  only  claiming  our  inheritance. 

A strong  march  with  committed  people  helps  to  keep  the  border 
"friendlier"  all  year  long.  This  year  we  need  support  more  than  ever 
before  because  of  the  impact  of  9/11  and  the  restrictions  at  the  border.  I 


view  the  march  and  the  Indian  Defense  League  as  "scholarship"  in  action 
and  am  proud  of  the  work  of  my  ancestors.  The  Rickard  family  has  shared 
the  responsibility  of  the  IDLA  along  with  the  Martin's  from  Six  Nations, 
the  Menesse's  from  the  Algonquin  communities  and  others.  Attached  you  will 
find  a poster  for  the  march  this  year.  As  you  will  note,  we  needed  to 
change  the  word  "march"  to  "walk"  in  our  public  materials  because  the 
bridge  commission  objected  to  any  notion  of  protest. 

As  part  of  the  "celebration"  or  IDLA  Border  Crossing  we  have  a very 
informal  speakers  opportunity  in  the  afternoon  after  the  march.  People 
from  across  the  territories  and  other  native  nations  give  quick  updates  on 
what  the  issues  are  for  their  nations  and  communities.  As  scholars,  I am 
asking  that  you  consider  supporting  our  effort  this  year  with  either  a 
letter  of  support,  a key  issue  you  would  like  mentioned  at  the  celebration 
or  a letter  of  greeting  that  will  be  put  up  in  the  elders  tent.  Of  course 
your  are  always  welcome  to  march  and  encouraged  to  attend  the  celebration 
or  maybe  you  can  just  get  the  word  out. 

Peace, 

Dolene  Rickard,  Ph.D. 

SUNY  Buffalo,  IDLA  Historian  and 
Member  of  the  Tuscarora  Nation 
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Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  Clark  Brurud,  Don  Panther-Yates,  Danet  Smith,  Frosty  Deere, 
Kahente,  Dolene  Rickard,  Debbie  Sanders,  Dohnnie  Rustywire 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
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Ceremony  to  give  warrior  closure 
Memorial  planned  for  local  legend. 

By  Domay  Steen,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
Duly  19,  2004 

RED  SFIIRT  TABLE  - It  was  a favorite  bedtime  story  of  the  Swallow  family. 

As  Lizzie  Two  Bulls  Swallow  told  her  children,  it  took  place  after  the 
Wounded  Knee  Massacre  in  the  winter  of  1890. 

A small  band  of  Brule  warriors  from  Rosebud  came  down  from  the  Badlands 
Stronghold,  raiding  homesteads  and  butchering  cattle  for  food. 

Dohn  Swallow,  67,  of  Red  Shirt  Table  recalled  that  the  warriors  had 
ridden  out  to  the  Daly  Ranch  to  steal  horses  and  food,  but  the  ranch  hands 
returned  early  from  checking  cattle. 

"They  were  surprised  by  the  cowboys,  and  a gunfight  ensued,"  Swallow 
said.  "An  Indian  was  mortally  wounded." 

The  Brule's  name  was  Asanpi  Bleza  - Thin  Milk. 

In  1948,  when  Swallow's  father,  the  late  Dohn  Swallow  Sr.,  discovered 
the  remains  of  the  dead  man,  it  became  more  than  a bedtime  story. 

For  the  Swallows,  Thin  Milk  became  a legend  and  a symbol  of  life  after 
Wounded  Knee.  According  to  Swallow  and  his  family,  the  Brule  man  was 
reburied  without  service  or  ceremony. 

They  want  to  change  that. 

A memorial  and  ceremony  for  Thin  Milk  will  be  held  this  fall  on  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

Red  Shirt  community  elders  will  meet  to  plan  the  event  at  6 p.m. 

Wednesday  at  Red  Shirt  Table  School. 

Swallow  said  the  elders  plan  to  contact  a medicine  man  to  conduct  a 
ceremony,  have  riders  retrace  the  route  and  serve  a meal  to  those 
observing  the  ceremony. 

"It's  important,"  Swallow  said.  "It  would  give  closure,  and  the  spirit 
would  be  on  its  way." 

Dohn  Swallow's  brother,  Victor  Swallow,  65,  of  Rapid  City  said  his 
family  believes  that  the  man  needs  a proper  burial  service  in  the  Lakota 
fashion . 

"Because  that  is  what  Thin  Milk  knew,"  Victor  Swallow  said.  "In  his 
generation,  that  was  how  he  lived,  and  that's  how  they  would  do  it." 

Minnilusa  Pioneer  Museum  director  Robert  Preszler's  first  questions 
about  the  incident  were  about  the  condition  of  Thin  Milk's  remains.  "It 
can  tell  us  a lot,"  he  said. 

The  oral  history  that  surrounds  Thin  Milk's  discovery  rings  true, 

Preszler  said. 

"You  reach  back  three  generations,  and  you're  talking  to  people  who  have 
first-hand  knowledge,"  he  said. 

Raiding  ranches  for  food  was  common  during  that  era,  Preszler  said. 

"It's  been  documented  that  there  were  a lot  of  raids,  and  not  all  of  the 
people  who  were  raided  were  white.  The  American  Horse  cabin  was  ransacked 
during  that  same  time." 

Preszler  named  a half  dozen  ranches  in  the  area  and  said  a number  of 
those  ranchers,  as  well  as  homesteaders,  had  married  into  Indian  families. 

He  described  the  Indian  scares  of  1889  leading  up  to  Wounded  Knee. 

A paranoid  and  fearful  Indian  agent,  Daniel  Royer,  brought  the  military 
onto  the  reservation.  The  popularity  of  the  Ghost  Dances  among  the  Lakota 


and  a fear  of  an  uprising  created  general  panic  among  the  whites,  he  said. 

"Because  of  the  panicky  ranchers,  the  Sioux  went  into  the  Stronghold  to 
hold  their  Ghost  Dances,"  he  said.  "It  scared  a lot  of  people." 

Newspapers  documented  frequent  incidents  of  unrest  and  skirmishes  until 
the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre,  Preszler  said. 

"Then,  it  stopped." 

Victor  Swallow's  story  differs  only  slightly  from  his  brother's  in  that 
he  said  the  Rosebud  group  had  gotten  to  the  Daly  Ranch,  and  the  cowboys 
were  waiting  for  the  raiding  party  because  they  were  afraid  of  an  uprising. 

"Thin  Milk  reached  down  to  open  a gate  and  was  shot,"  he  said. 

Wounded,  Thin  Milk  rode  hard  to  get  away  from  the  cowboys.  They  rode  up 
Cedar  Creek,  but  Thin  Milk  fell  from  his  horse.  The  band  of  warriors  rode 
back  to  get  him,  but  he  waved  them  on  to  get  away. 

The  men  came  back  the  following  day,  but  Thin  Milk  had  died. 

They  hacked  out  a shallow  grave  in  the  frozen  ground,  buried  their 
companion  and  left. 

Twenty-four  years  later  in  1914,  when  Lizzie  Two  Bulls  Swallow  was  7 
years  old.  Thin  Milk's  relatives  arrived  at  the  Red  Shirt  area,  asking 
about  him  and  offering  a reward. 

"They  offered  a $100  reward,  and  that  was  a lot  of  money  in  those  days," 
Victor  Swallow  said. 

In  1948,  Dohn  Swallow  Sr.  was  part  of  a cattle  association  with  his 
brothers-in-law,  and  while  checking  cattle,  he  spotted  something. 

"He  thought  it  was  a dinosaur  egg,"  Dohn  Swallow  said.  "It  was  the  top 
of  a human  skull." 

His  father  called  to  his  in-laws,  but  they  were  superstitious  about 
handling  bones  and  wouldn't  touch  it. 

Victor  and  his  uncle,  Dohn  Two  Bulls,  accompanied  Dohn  Swallow  Sr.  back 
to  the  remains.  With  the  sharp  memory  of  a 9-year-old,  Victor  remembers 
that  the  bones  were  lying  to  the  side  of  a grave  and  the  jaw  was  missing. 

"My  dad  took  me  down  there,  and  I saw  the  skull  part  and  bones  at  that 
place,"  he  said.  "I  was  curious  more  than  anything." 

Dohn  Two  Bulls  later  built  a box,  placed  Thin  Milk's  bones  inside  and 
reburied  them  not  far  from  where  they  were  discovered. 

"This  is  the  only  known  casualty  resulting  from  the  occupation  of  the 
Stronghold,"  Victor  Swallow  said.  "Indians  in  that  time  had  names,  and 
they  would  have  been  known.  Their  relatives  would  have  known  about  them 
and  buried  them. " 

Victor  Swallow  said  no  one  should  be  forgotten  and  that  the  memorial 
ride,  ceremony  and  observance  need  to  be  done. 

"If  we  didn't  do  it,  it  would  be  lost,"  Swallow  said. 

Contact  Domay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Dakota  language  teacher  Franklin  Firesteel  dead  at  51 
Associated  Press 
Duly  13,  2004 

MINNEAPOLIS  - Franklin  Firesteel,  who  taught  the  Dakota  language  and 
tried  to  pass  on  his  cultural  traditions,  has  died  of  liver  failure.  He 
was  51. 

Firesteel,  who  also  went  by  the  name  Isna  Hoksina,  which  means  Lone  Boy, 
worked  to  pass  along  the  culture  of  his  people.  He  taught  the  Dakota 
language,  culture,  history  and  art  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  in 
tribal  settings. 


"He  was  a natural  teacher,  an  empowering  teacher  who  made  learning  fun. 
He  made  the  students  want  to  learn,"  said  Neil  McKay,  one  of  Firesteel's 
former  students  and  teaching  assistants  and  a University  of  Minnesota 
language  instructor  in  the  Department  of  American  Indian  Studies. 

A member  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Dakota  tribe  in  South  Dakota, 

Firesteel  worked  for  the  university  during  the  1990s  in  the  American 
Indian  Studies  department  and  at  the  Bell  Museum. 

Besides  Dakota  culture  and  history,  he  also  taught  Dakota  art  to  groups 
in  the  Twin  Cities  and  served  as  a consultant  and  teacher  to  the  Mendota 
tribe  of  the  Dakota  Nation. 

Ellen  Neale  of  Shakopee,  Firesteel's  ex-wife,  said  she  knew  at  least  a 
half-dozen  students  who  became  fluent  in  Dakota  thanks  to  Firesteel.  "He 
has  planted  many  seeds  from  the  culture  and  language,"  she  said. 

Firesteel  died  of  liver  failure  at  the  Minneapolis  Veterans  Medical 
Center  on  Dune  30.  Services  have  been  held. 

Information  from:  Star  Tribune,  http://  WWW.STARTRIBUNE.COM 
Copyright  c.  2004  Duluth  News  Tribune. 
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Champion  of  tribal  language  in  northern  Idaho  dies 
By  NICHOLAS  K.  GERANIOS 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Duly  20,  2004 

SPOKANE  - Lawrence  G.  Nicodemus,  a Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  tribal  elder  who 
made  preservation  of  the  tribal  language  his  life's  work,  has  died  at  age 
94. 

Nicodemus,  who  died  Saturday,  was  considered  a hero  within  the  northern 
Idaho  tribe  for  his  efforts  to  preserve  Snchitsu ' umshtsn,  as  the  language 
is  called. 

"We  will  be  closing  tribal  offices  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  to  remember 
our  past  and  to  pay  our  respects  for  this  tribal  elder,"  Chief  D.  Allan, 
tribal  vice  chairman,  said  in  a news  release.  Nicodemus  will  be  buried 
today . 

Nicodemus,  who  continued  teaching  language  classes  until  his  94th 
birthday  last  year,  wrote  a self-study  course  on  the  language  that  was 
published  in  1975.  It  included  a primer,  two-volume  dictionary  and 
audiocassette  tape  that  were  delivered  to  every  tribal  family  on  the 
reservation.  The  course  remains  in  use  today,  the  tribe  said. 

Nicodemus  also  wrote  an  account  of  tribal  family  and  historical  names  in 
the  old  language  and  compiled  a list  of  place  names  in  the  original 
territory  of  the  tribe. 

Nicodemus  was  part  of  a long  family  legacy  of  preserving  the  language, 
an  effort  that  started  in  the  1870s  when  Desuit  missionaries  required  all 
Indian  children  to  learn  English. 

Cyprian  Kwaruutus  Nicodemus,  his  paternal  grandfather,  was  a principal 
consultant  to  ethnologist  Dames  Teit  in  the  production  of  Teit's  important 
19th  century  account  of  the  tribe,  which  included  much  information  on  the 
language . 

Copyright  c.  1996-2004  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Duly  13,  2004 

Billy  Ray  Oxendine 
Shannon 

Billy  Ray  Oxendine,  37,  of  802  McGoogan  Farm  Road,  Shannon,  died  Duly  8, 
2004,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  4 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints  in  Pembroke.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Chavis  family 
cemetery. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Paul  and  Roberta  Oxendine,  and 
a sister,  Paulette  Strickland. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Amy  Chavis  Oxendine  of  the  home;  three  children, 
Larissa  Nicole  Oxendine,  Sydney  Dawn  Oxendine  and  Ryan  Derel  Oxendine,  all 
of  the  home;  a granddaughter,  Sequoyia  Ayanna  Oxendine;  four  sisters, 
Clarice  Ann  Lowery  of  Pembroke,  Patty  Ann  Chavis  of  Shannon,  Dester  Ann 
Freeman  of  Maxton  and  Marsha  Rose  Maynor  of  Red  Springs;  three  brothers, 
Roger  Dean  Oxendine  of  Pembroke,  Roger  Ray  Oxendine  of  Shannon  and  Coleman 
Oxendine  of  Lumberton.  He  is  also  survived  by  Brian  Keith  Oxendine  and 
Marcella  Oxendine. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

Duly  15,  2004 
Ed  Brayboy 

PEMBROKE  - Ed  Brayboy,  68,  of  514-A  Chavis  Park,  died  Monday,  Duly  12, 
2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  today  in  Pentecostal  Church  of 
Christ  in  Rowland  by  the  Rev.  Dimmy  Strickland.  Burial  will  be  in  Brayboy 
Cemetery  in  Rowland.  Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Revels  Funeral  Home. 

Mr.  Brayboy  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  L.  Brayboy  of  the  home;  two 
sons,  Larry  Kirby  of  the  home  and  Mike  Oxendine  of  Texas;  two  daughters, 
Kathy  B.  Oxendine  of  Lumberton  and  Brenda  K.  Bullard  of  Rowland;  five 
brothers,  Robert  Brayboy,  Clyde  Brayboy  and  Charles  L.  Brayboy,  all  of 
Rowland,  Marvin  Brayboy  of  Pembroke  and  Tommy  Brayboy  of  Kansas;  four 
sisters.  Queen  Ester  Locklear,  Shirley  Oxendine  and  Doyce  Haywood,  all  of 
Rowland,  and  Paulann  Dimery  of  Pembroke;  five  grandchildren;  and  a great- 
grandchild . 

Duly  18,  2004 

Deonna  D.  Locklear 

RED  SPRINGS  - Miss  Deonna  Danielle  Locklear,  16,  of  3038  Blue  Springs 
Road,  died  Friday,  Duly  16,  2004. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  today  in  South  Hoke  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Tony  Hunt,  Ricky  Deese  and  Larry  Chavis.  Burial  will 
be  in  the  church  cemetery.  Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Heritage 
Funeral  Home  of  Red  Springs. 

Deonna  is  survived  by  her  mother  and  stepfather,  Bobbie  Dean  and  Neal 
Oxendine;  her  father  and  stepmother,  Vincent  and  Sherry  Locklear;  her 
adoptive  parents,  Earl  and  Williamteen  Tyler;  five  brothers,  Vincent  D. 
Locklear,  Gregory  Tyler,  Brandon  Oxendine  and  Mark  Oxendine,  all  of  Red 
Springs,  and  Desse  Locklear  of  Laurinburg;  four  sisters,  Brooke  Locklear, 
Tena  Tyler  and  Dena  Locklear,  all  of  Red  Springs,  and  Nikki  Sewell  of 
Raeford;  her  grandparents,  Maggie  Hunt,  Mary  Baker  and  Prentice  Locklear, 
all  of  Red  Springs,  Robert  and  Pearl  Lemonds  of  Maxton,  and  Rosie  Tyler  of 
Shannon;  and  her  great-grandfather,  Donathan  Tyler  of  Shannon. 


Willis  F.  Lowrey 


Willis  F.  Lowrey,  of  400  Pelt  Drive,  Fayetteville,  died  Saturday,  Duly 
17,  2004,  in  Woodlands  Assisted  Living  & Rehabilitation  Center. 

Arrangements  will  be  announced  by  Rogers  and  Breece  Funeral  Flome. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

Duly  18,  2004 
Eddie  Cucumber 

Cherokee  - Eddie  Cucumber,  52,  of  the  Yellowhill  Community,  died 
Saturday,  Duly  17,  2004,  at  Cherokee  Indian  Hospital.  He  was  born  in 
Sevierville,  Tenn.,  but  had  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Cherokee.  He  was  the 
son  of  Elizabeth  Hughes  of  Bryson  City  and  the  late  Dohn  Cucumber. 

In  addition  to  his  mother,  he  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Natasha 
Cucumber  of  Cherokee;  one  son,  Chet  William  Chubonie  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.; 
one  granddaughter,  Mattie  Brockwell  of  Cherokee;  one  sister,  Denny  C.  Bean 
of  Sylva;  one  niece,  Dessica  Burnette  of  Sylva;  and  one  nephew,  Deffrey 
Bean . 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  in  the  chapel  of 
Crisp  Funeral  Home.  Ray  Kinsland  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Drama 
Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Monday  at  the  funeral 
home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

Duly  13,  2004 

Agnes  "Aggie"  DuBois  Littlewind 

Agnes  "Aggie"  DuBois  Littlewind,  61,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND  passed  into  the 
spirit  world  on  Saturday,  Duly  10,  2004  at  Mercy  Hospital  in  Devils  Lake. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  at  Seven 
Dolors  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten.  Fr.  Charles  Leute,  O.P.  and  Deacon 
Tony  McDonald  will  celebrate  the  Mass  and  burial  will  be  in  St.  Michael's 
Catholic  Cemetery,  St.  Michael.  Music  will  be  provided  by  Tony  and  Vina 
McDonald  and  Spirit  Lake  Singers. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  today  beginning  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Crow  Hill 
Recreation  Center  with  a Rosary  and  Prayer  Service  at  8 p.m.  The 
procession  to  the  Crow  Hill  Recreation  Center  will  be  leaving  from  the 
Lake  Country  Auto  Parking  Lot  today  at  4 p.m. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Audie  Swiftbird,  Dohn  Lohnes,  Dames  Lohnes,  Lavern 
Littlewind,  Darrell  Three  Irons,  Vincent  Shaw,  Dr.,  Mark  Shaw,  Sr.  and 
Curtis  Dubois. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Myrna  Demarce,  Eunice  Graywater,  Midge 
Chase,  Delores  Yankton,  Anna  Twohearts,  Florestine  Dunn,  Doanne  Smith, 
Tessie  Brown,  Barbara  Robertson,  Paulette  Driver,  Cissy  McKay,  Myrna 
"Torche"  Greene,  Delemma  Greywater,  Ephriam  and  Mary  Hill,  Dan  and  Beryl 
DuBois,  Frank  and  Arlene  delaPaz,  Fr.  Charles  Leute,  Bill  and  Charlette 
Monette,  Walter  and  Sally  Cavanaugh,  Sheila  Thompson,  Mrs.  Lillian  Shaw, 
Patty  DuBois,  Lorna  DuBois  Walking  Eagle,  Charlene  Detty,  Lavonne  Alberts, 
Nellie  Cadue,  Kyane  St.  Dohn,  Debbie  Nadeau,  Fred  Gillis,  Scott  Gillis, 
Kelly  Gillis,  Christopher  Gillis,  Cindy  Gillis,  Stacy  Baker,  Diane 
Desrosiers  and  Cheryl  DuBois,  Clay  and  Dana  Crawford  and  all  of  those 
whose  lives  she  touched. 

Aggie  DuBois  was  born  Nov.  20,  1942  at  Fort  Totten,  to  Fred  and  Lilly 
(McKay)  DuBois.  She  attended  the  BIA  School,  St.  Michael's  Mission  School 
and  graduated  from  St.  Mary's  Academy  in  Devils  Lake.  She  later  attended 
and  graduated  from  the  Aakers  Business  College,  Grand  Forks,  ND.  She 
worked  for  the  Spirit  Lake  Tribal  Finance  Office.  She  then  transferred  to 
the  BIA  where  she  worked  for  25  years  and  was  due  to  retire  in  November. 
She  also  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  Federal  Womens  Program  of  the  BIA  for 
several  years. 

Aggie  was  an  excellent  gardener  and  loved  to  cook.  She  loved  all  her 
grandchildren  but  was  especially  close  to  the  four  she  raised.  Dames 
Lohnes,  Louis,  Isaac  and  Doshua  Swiftbird. 


Aggie  is  survived  by  children,  Vincent  (lean)  Shaw,  Dr.,  Fort  Totten, 
Mark  (Sherrie)  Shaw,  Sr.  Grand  Forks,  ND,  Christy  (Flaider)  Al-Saedy, 
Norfolk,  Neb.,  John  (Rena)  Lohnes,  Fort  Totten,  Benji  Swiftbird,  Pine 
Ridge,  SD,  and  Audie  Swiftbird,  Fort  Totten;  23  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren ; brother,  Leslie  (Dee)  DuBois,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and 
sisters.  Myrtle  Gillis,  Belcourt,  ND  and  Verna  (Murton)  McClusky,  Great 
Falls,  Mont. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  an  infant  daughter  and  a 
grandson . 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2004  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 

Duly  14,  2004 
Noah  Standing  Crow 

MANDAREE  - Noah  M.  Standing  Crow,  19,  Mandaree,  died  Duly  11,  2004,  at 
his  home. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  15,  at  Water  Chief  Hall, 
Mandaree . 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Fulkerson  Funeral  Home,  Watford 
City. 

Hoksila  Chasing  Hawk 

Hoksila  Chasing  Hawk,  infant.  Little  Eagle,  S.D.,  died  Duly  12,  2004,  at 
his  home. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Duly  15,  2004 
Josephine  Red  Tomahawk 

Josephine  Ann  Red  Tomahawk,  69,  Mandan,  originally  from  Cannon  Ball, 
died  Duly  12,  2004,  at  a Mandan  care  center,  surrounded  by  her  family. 
Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  17,  at  the  Youth  Activity 
Center,  Cannon  Ball,  with  the  Revs.  Lindsey  Dwarf  and  Neil  Two  Bears 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Red  Tomahawk  Family  Cemetery,  Cannon 
Ball. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  1 to  8 p.m.  Friday  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan,  where  a prayer  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Visitation  will 
continue  one  hour  prior  to  the  services. 

Josephine  was  born  Oct.  26,  1934,  at  Fort  Yates,  to  Asa  and  Denny  (Four 
Swords)  Cottonwood.  She  was  raised  by  her  stepfather.  Doe  Rainbow  Sr.  and 
educated  in  Fort  Totten.  She  graduated  from  Fort  Totten  High  School  in 
1952.  On  August  5,  1958,  she  married  Milo  Red  Tomahawk  Sr.  in  Fort  Yates. 
Josephine  helped  in  her  husband's  ministry  with  the  Pentecostal  Church  in 
providing  hope,  healing  and  salvation  to  the  people  that  came  to  hear  the 
gospel . 

She  is  survived  by  three  daughters.  Jewel  Felix,  White  Shield,  Beverly 
Luger,  Fort  Yates,  and  Judith  Red  Tomahawk,  Ignacio,  Colo.;  five  sons. 
Dames  Red  Tomahawk,  Bismarck,  Milo  Red  Tomahawk  Dr.,  Selfridge,  Marlowe 
Red  Tomahawk,  Fort  Yates,  Doe  Mountain  Dr.,  Bismarck,  and  Michael  Red 
Tomahawk,  Fort  Yates;  one  sister,  Hermine  McKay,  Fort  Totten;  36 
grandchildren;  22  great-grandchildren;  a very  special  granddaughter, 

Daimee  Red  Tomahawk;  and  a very  special  daughter-in-law.  Charity  Red 
Tomahawk. 

Josephine  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  both  her  parents.  Doe  and  Denny 
Rainbow;  her  husband,  Milo  Red  Tomahawk;  one  son,  Michael  Red  Tomahawk; 
three  brothers,  Kenneth  "Sioux"  Rainbow,  Doe  "Sunny"  Rainbow,  and  Herbert 
"Hobo"  Rainbow;  one  sister,  Lucille  Rush;  and  two  grandsons,  Sheldon  Luger 
and  Seth  Red  Tomahawk. 

Duly  19,  2004 

Dondrell  Buffalo 

Dondrell  Buffalo,  18,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  Duly  12,  2004,  in  Sioux 


Falls,  S.D. 

Services  will  be  held  at  9 a.m.  MDT  Wednesday,  Duly  21,  at  the  H.V. 
Dohnston  Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 

Duly  16,  2004 

Faith  Rainbow 
Lake  Andes 

Lake  Andes  - Faith  Louise  (Irving)  Rainbow,  age  67,  of  Lake  Andes,  died 
Wednesday,  Duly  14,  2004  at  the  Lake  Andes  Health  Care  Center  in  Lake 
Andes . 

Funeral  services  will  be  2:00  PM  Saturday,  Duly  17,  2004  at  the  Cedar 
Presbyterian  Church,  rural  Pickstown,  with  burial  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  at  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribal  Youth  Center  in 
Lake  Andes  beginning  Thursday. 

Crosby-Daeger  Funeral  Home  in  Wagner  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2004  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 
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Funeral  services  scheduled  Monday  for  Ronnie  Renville 

Funeral  services  for  Ronnie  L.  Renville,  63,  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota 
were  scheduled  to  be  held  this  Monday,  Duly  19,  2004  at  2:00  p.m.  at  the 
Tribal  Community  Center,  Agency  Village,  South  Dakota,  with  Senior 
Catechist  Dohn  Cloud  III,  Catechist  Clyde  Kampeska,  and  Filmore  Simon  CLP 
officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Terry  Renville,  Buddy  Feather,  Lavern  DeMarrias, 
Dr.,  Greg  Crantz,  Bruce  DeMarrias,  Floyd  DeMarrias,  Stacey  LaBlanc,  and 
Harlan  DuMarce. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  were  Clifford  Quinn,  Richard  Nyman,  Byron  Renville, 
Curtis  Bird,  Waylon  Horne,  Leonard  DuMarce,  Dr.,  Dohn  Hill,  Tyrone  Keeble, 
Dohn  Leith,  and  Curtis  Redearth. 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl. 

Interment  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Agency  Village. 

Wake  services  were  held  Saturday  and  Sunday,  with  Sunday's  wake  service 
being  all  night. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Ronald  Lee  Renville  was  born  on  Dune  30,  1941  in  Sisseton,  South  Dakota 
to  Francis  and  Rebecca  (Flute)  Renville.  He  attended  school  at  the 
Wahpeton  Indian  School,  Flandreau  Indian  School,  and  the  Sisseton  Public 
Schools . 

After  his  school  days  he  spent  a lot  of  time  traveling  and  working 
various  jobs  along  the  way. 

In  the  late  1960s  he  worked  and  lived  in  Chicago,  Illinois  and  in  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

He  then  moved  to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  where  he  lived  and  worked  until 
he  became  disabled  and  then  moved  back  to  Sisseton. 

Ronnie  spent  his  time  with  his  friends  and  liked  to  watch  sports  on  TV. 
He  passed  away  on  Duly  15,  2004  at  Meritcare  Hospital  in  Fargo,  N.D. 
Ronnie  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Doyce  Crantz  of  Flandreau,  and  Connie 
DeMarrias  of  Sisseton;  and  two  brothers,  Melvin  Renville  of  Flandreau,  and 
Darrell  G.  Renville  of  Sisseton. 

Ronnie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  two  brothers,  one  sister, 
and  one  infant  son. 

Franklin  Firesteel  laid  to  rest  at  Ft.  Snelling  National  Cemetery 
Franklin  Chekpa  Firesteel,  1953-2004,  was  interred  at  the  National 


Cemetery  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  on  Duly  6,  2004. 

His  mother  is  Donna  Wynde,  and  his  father  is  Paul  Chekpa,  Dr.,  both  of 
whom  are  deceased. 

His  grandparents  are  Vivian  Barse  Wynde  and  Paul  Chekpa,  Sr. 

He  has  one  son,  Ohiyesa,  Paul. 

Franklin  did  outstanding  bead  work  and  leather  work.  He  taught  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Dakota  Studies  Department  from  1995  until  1999. 

Many  of  his  former  students  remember  him  for  his  caring  attitude  and 
sense  of  humor. 

He  enjoyed  traditional  dancing. 

(Submitted  by  Yvonne  Wynde,  Agency  Village.) 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

Duly  15,  2004 

Eleanor  White  Mouse 
Fort  Thompson 

Eleanor  White  Mouse,  79,  Fort  Thompson,  died  Tuesday,  Duly  13,  2004,  at 
Avera  McKennan  Hospital,  Sioux  Falls. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  St.  Doseph's  Catholic 
Church,  Fort  Thompson.  Burial  will  be  in  Lakeview  Cemetery,  Fort  Thompson. 
Wake  services  will  begin  at  8 p.m.  today  at  the  church. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Wevik  Funeral  Chapel, 

Chamberlain . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

Duly  13,  2004 
Rede  T.  Bad  Cob 

WANBLEE  - Rede  T.  Bad  Cob,  64,  Wanblee,  died  Friday,  Duly  9,  2004,  in 
Wanblee. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Terrance  Winters,  Yankton;  one  daughter, 
Ladene  Winters,  Wanblee;  one  brother,  Sylvester  Bad  Cob,  Wanblee;  three 
sisters,  Betty  Red  Bird  and  Renabelle  Standing  Bear,  both  of  Wanblee,  and 
Sarah  Standing  Bear,  Kadoka;  and  seven  grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Crazy  Horse  School  in 
Wanblee.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  15,  at  the  school, 
with  the  Rev.  Frank  Schmitt  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota  services  by 
Richard  Moves  Camp.  Burial  will  be  at  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Raymond  Hollow  Horn 

MANDERSON  - Raymond  Hollow  Horn,  88,  Manderson,  died  Sunday,  Duly  11, 
2004,  in  Manderson. 

Survivors  include  one  nephew,  Thomas  Harvey,  Manderson;  two  nieces, 
Annabelle  Hollow  Horn,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Charlotte  Black  Elk,  Manderson;  a 
grandson,  Tokala  Clifford,  Rapid  City;  and  13  additional  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Pepper  Creek  home  of 
Charlotte  Black  Elk,  Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Duly 
14,  at  the  Charlotte  Black  Elk  home,  with  the  Rev.  Stanley  Hollow  Horn 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Hollow  Horn  Family  Cemetery,  White  Horse 
Creek,  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Malcolm  V.  Thunder  Bull 

PINE  RIDGE  - Malcolm  V.  Thunder  Bull,  59,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Duly 
9,  2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Thunder  Hawk,  Pine  Ridge;  two  sons 
Rodrick  "Rocky"  Iron  Teeth,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Travis  Thunder  Bull,  Allen; 
one  daughter.  Crystal  Shot  With  Arrows,  Denver;  two  brothers,  Cecil 
Thunder  Bull,  Kyle,  and  Earl  Thunder  Bull,  Gordon,  Neb.;  and  eight  sisters 
Dorothy  Thunder  Bull,  Amanda  Christenson  and  Susan  Big  Crow,  all  of  Kyle, 
Rose  White  Face  and  Faye  Lone  Hill,  both  of  Porcupine,  Cora  Bird  Hat, 


Phoenix,  Bernadine  May,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  and  Phyllis  Campbell,  Allen. 

A first-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  14,  at  Porcupine 
CAP  Office.  A second-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Duly  15,  at 
Little  Wound  Elementary  School  gym  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m. 
Friday,  Duly  16,  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle,  with  the 
Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Friday  at 
Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  14,  2004 

Dondrell  Buffalo 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Dondrell  Buffalo,  18,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Monday,  Duly  12, 
2004,  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Hoksila  Waste  Chasing  Hawk 

LITTLE  EAGLE  - Hoksila  Waste  Chasing  Hawk,  5 months.  Little  Eagle,  died 
Monday,  Duly  12,  2004,  at  his  home. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Dune  R.  Danis 

PINE  RIDGE  - Dune  R.  Danis,  57,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Monday,  Duly  12,  2004, 
at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters.  Heather  Danis,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Vienna 
Danis,  Rapid  City;  one  brother,  Charles  Bear  Robe  Dr.,  Arvada,  Colo.;  two 
sisters,  Doyce  Bear  Robe  and  Agnes  Bear  Robe,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  and  six 
grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Duly  15,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  Duly  16,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
1:30  p.m.  Friday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duly  19,  2004 

Dondrell  "Waonisila  Kin  Najin"  Buffalo 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Dondrell  Buffalo,  "Waonisila  Kin  Najin,"  18,  Eagle  Butte, 
died  Monday,  Duly  12,  2004,  in  Sioux  Falls. 

The  family  will  gather  at  3 p.m.  MDT  today  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in 
Mobridge  to  proceed  to  Eagle  Butte.  Two-day  wake  services  begin  at  7 p.m. 
today  at  H.V.  Dohnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be  at 
9 a.m.  MDT  Wednesday,  Duly  21,  at  the  cultural  center,  with  the  Rev. 

Norman  Blue  Coat,  Deacon  Ted  Knife,  Brother  Inu  Inukihaangana  and  Bryan 
Buffalo  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Wednesday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery 
near  Sturgis. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Duly  13,  2004 
Ardena  Williams 

Ardena  Williams,  resident  of  Marland,  died  Monday,  Duly  12,  2004,  at  her 
home.  She  was  63. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  this  evening  at  7:30  at  Ponca  Indian 
Church  of  the  Nazarene.  The  funeral  will  be  Wednesday,  Duly  14,  at  2 p.m. 
at  the  church  with  Tommy  Primeaux  and  Michael  Dohnson  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial 
Chapel . 

Ardena  was  born  Oct.  9,  1940,  in  Ponca  City,  the  daughter  of  Dames  and 
Emma  Primeaux  Clark.  She  grew  up  in  Ponca  City  and  attended  Chilocco 
school.  On  Dune  4,  I960,  she  married  Paige  Arthur  Williams  in  Pawnee.  They 
moved  to  Dallas,  returning  to  Marland  in  the  1980s. 

She  enjoyed  reading,  playing  cards,  cowboy  movies  and  her  grandchildren. 


She  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Patrick  Dwayne  Williams  of  Lawton  and  Les 
Williams  of  Ponca  City;  four  daughters,  Patricia  Elayne  Williams  of 
Stillwater,  Lisa  Williams  of  Newkirk,  Adrienne  Williams  of  El  Reno  and 
Angela  Williams  of  Oklahoma  City;  one  sister,  Ophelia  Pratt  of  Pawnee; 
four  grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband  on  Dan.  21,  1999; 
three  brothers,  Wilford,  Rudolph  and  Doey;  and  one  great-granddaughter . 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Don  Clinton,  Richard  LeClair,  Craig  Camp,  Robert 
Pratt,  Charlie  Pratt  and  Dames  Poore. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2004  The  Ponca  City  News. 

Duly  18,  2004 

Suda  T.  Kosechata 

YUKON  - Funeral  for  former  Lawton  resident  Suda  T.  Kosechata,  88,  Yukon, 
will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  with  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Dearhamer  officiating. 

Mrs.  Kosechata  died  Friday,  Duly  16,  2004,  at  an  Oklahoma  City  hospital. 
Burial  will  be  at  Deyo  Mission  Cemetery.  A prayer  service  will  be  held 
from  7 until  9 p.m.  at  the  funeral  home. 

She  was  born  May  20,  1918,  to  Tahsuda  and  Ella  Gover.  She  was  raised  in 
Walters  and  lived  there  until  her  husband  died  during  World  War  II,  when 
she  moved  to  Lawton  with  her  children.  She  worked  at  the  Fort  Sill  Indian 
School  and  as  a nurse  at  the  former  Kiowa  Indian  Hospital,  now  known  as 
the  USPHS  Indian  Hospital.  She  later  worked  and  retired  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  at  the  Sequoyah  Indian  School  in  Tahlequah. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters:  Shirley  S.  Holman,  D.  Clo  Parker,  Evie 
Henson  and  Milo  Dean  Ross;  and  her  sons:  H.  Darrell  Kosechata  and  Teddy  W. 
Dones . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a son,  William  D.  Kosechata; 
and  a daughter,  Suda  Kaye  Dugan. 

Friends  may  call  from  from  8 a.m.  until  7 p.m.  Monday  at  the  funeral 
home. 

D.L.  McCorkle 

SNYDER  - Graveside  service  for  D.L.  McCorkle,  88,  Snyder,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  Monday  at  Fairlawn  Cemetery,  Snyder,  with  the  Rev.  D.W.  Denham, 
pastor.  Saddle  Mountain  Indian  Baptist  Church,  officiating. 

Mr.  McCorkle  died  Saturday,  Duly  17,  2004,  in  Snyder. 

Burial  will  be  at  Fairlawn  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Becker  Funeral 
Home,  Snyder. 

He  was  born  Nov.  30,  1915,  in  the  Pleasant  Valley  Community,  southwest 
of  Snyder,  to  Lewis  and  Fay  Reser  McCorkle.  He  married  Pauline  Gibson  on 
Dec.  26,  1944,  in  Snyder.  She  died  in  1990.  He  served  four  years  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II,  and  had  been  a farmer  and  a businessman  in  the 
Snyder  area  all  of  his  life. 

Survivors  include  two  sons:  Derry  McCorkle  and  Dimmy  McCorkle,  both  of 
Snyder;  a sister,  Dortha  Lee  Richardson,  southwest  of  Snyder;  and  four 
grandsons:  Derry  Dewayne  McCorkle,  Kent  McCorkle,  and  Kippy  McCorkle,  all 
of  Snyder;  and  Tommy  McCorkle,  Lawton. 

Sympathy  cards  may  be  sent  to  the  family  online  at  www. beckerfuneral . com . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Duly  13,  2004 

Billy  B.  Tahe 
Chilchinbeto,  Ariz. 

Duly  31,  1953  - Duly  10,  2004 

Billy  B.  Tahe,  50,  of  Chilchinbeto,  Ariz.,  went  home  to  be  with  his 
Heavenly  Father  Saturday,  Duly  10,  2004,  at  Chinle,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Duly 
31,  1953,  at  Chilchinbeto,  Ariz. 

Graveside  services  and  interment  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Wednesday, 

Duly  14,  2004,  at  the  family  cemetery  at  Chilchinbeto,  Ariz. 


Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Duly  14,  2004 

Larry  Lantana 
Becenti 

Duly  4,  1952-Duly  10,  2004 

Larry  Lantana,  52,  of  Becenti  passed  away  Saturday,  Duly  10,  in 
Albuquerque.  Larry  was  born  on  Duly  4,  1952,  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  to 
Paul  and  Alto  Dumbo.  Fie  enjoyed  ranching,  rodeo,  4- H events,  and  horseback 
riding.  Larry  was  also  an  honorable  ironworker  of  the  Local  Union  No.  495, 
and  he  dearly  loved  his  family  and  friends.  Larry  was  a very  sociable  man 
and  touched  many  peoples'  lives  with  laughter,  inspiration  and  love. 

Larry  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  sister  Loretta  Notah,  and 
nephew  Victor  Garnenez. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marjorie  Lantana  of  Becenti;  sons,  Chambliss 
Lantana  of  Becenti;  Leander  Lantana  and  Tyrone  Lantana,  both  of  Window 
Rock,  Ariz.,  daughters,  Trina  Lantan  of  Albuquerque,  Danelle  Lantana  of 
New  York,  and  Mikelle  Lantana  of  Becenti;  two  brothers,  Flerbert  Dumbo,  and 
Lyman  Dumbo;  three  sisters,  Pauline  Garnenez,  Ruth  R.  Begay,  and  Myrtle 
Begay;  and  one  grandchild. 

Funeral  Mass  will  be  today,  Wednesday,  Duly  14  at  11  a.m.  at  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  church,  2100  E.  20th,  in  Farmington  with  Monsignor  Leo  Gomez,  V.G 
celebrant.  Interment  will  follow  at  Memory  Gardens  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Flome,  103  E. 
Ute  St.,  Farmington.  325-8688. 

Duly  17,  2004 

Dohnson  Tsosie 
Carson 

Sept.  16,  1960  - Duly  15,  2004 

Dohnson  Tsosie,  43,  of  Carson,  passed  away  Thursday,  Duly  15,  2004, 
at  home.  He  was  born  Sept.  16,  I960,  in  Otis. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington, 

404  W.  Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Thompson  R.  Yazzie 
Chilchinbeto,  Ariz. 

March  5,  1950  - Duly  8,  2004 

Thompson  R.  Yazzie,  54,  of  Chilchinbeto,  Ariz.,  passed  away  Duly  8,  2004 
in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  5,  1950,  in  Kayenta,  Ariz. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Monday,  Duly  19,  2004,  at  Chapel  of 
Memories  Funeral  Home.  Burial  will  be  at  Memory  Gardens  Cemetery  in 
Farmington . 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
Duly  13,  2004 
Riley  Otis  Nez 

PINEDALE  - Funeral  services  for  Riley  0.  Nez,  27,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Duly  14,  at  the  Free  Trinity  Navajo  Mission,  Toh  la  Kai,  N.M. 
Rev.  Dennis  R.  Gardner  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Twin  Lakes. 

Nez  died  Duly  9 in  Pinedale.  He  was  born  March  3,  1977,  in  Fort  Defiance 
for  the  One  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Tobacco/  Red  Running  Into  the 
Water  People  Clan. 

Nez  attended  school  in  Window  Rock,  St.  Michaels  Indian  School,  and 
graduated  from  Navajo  Pine  in  1996.  Nez  received  numerous  awards 
throughout  high  school  in  basketball  and  football  including  the  1996  N.M. 
State  basketball  champion  team  member.  He  went  on  to  attend  Northern 
Arizona  University  and  Chicago  Indian  Iron  Workers  apprenticeship.  Nez 


became  a certified  welder  and  he  worked  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Montana,  California,  Texas,  Chicago,  and  Washington  at  power  plants,  and 
on  commercial  structural  buildings.  Nez  enjoyed  horse  training,  team 
roping,  basketball,  fishing  and  camping.  He  was  a USTRC  member. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alvita  Daye  of  Pinedale;  son,  Tristen  Nez, 
of  Flagstaff;  mother,  Louise  Dones-Victor  of  St.  Michaels;  father, 

Franklin  Nez  of  Farmington;  brothers,  Clayton  D.  Nez  of  Albuquerque, 
Trumayne  L.  Nez  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Bethany  R.  Nez  of  Farmington,  Kenisha 
L.  Victor  of  St.  Michaels;  and  paternal  grandmother,  Kathryn  H.  Nez  of  Tse 
Bonito. 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Paul  and  Frances 
Pinto  Dones;  paternal  grandfather,  Arthur  Nez,  Sr.;  niece,  Shawna  Dones 
and  nephew  Gamble  Nez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  and  close  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Twin  Lakes  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Larry  Lantana 

BECENTI  - Funeral  Mass  for  Larry  Lantana,  52,  will  be  11  a.m.  Wednesday, 
Duly  14,  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Farmington.  Monsignor  Leo  Gomez,  V 
G.  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Memory  Gardens  Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  this  morning  at  11  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic 
Church,  Crownpoint. 

Lantana  died  Duly  10  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Duly  4,  1952,  in  Fort 
Defiance . 

Lantana  was  an  ironworker  of  the  Local  Union  No.  495.  He  enjoyed 
ranching,  rodeo,  4-H  events,  and  horseback  riding. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marjorie  Lantana  of  Becenti;  sons,  Chambliss 
Lantana  of  Becenti,  Leander  Lantana,  Tyrone  Lantana  both  of  Window  Rock; 
daughters,  Trina  Lantana  of  Albuquerque,  Danelle  Lantana  of  New  York, 
Mikelle  Lantana  of  Becenti;  brothers,  Herbert  Dumbo,  Lyman  Dumbo;  sisters, 
Pauline  Garnenez,  Ruth  R.  Begay,  Myrtle  Begay;  and  one  grandchild. 

Lantana  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Paul  and  Alta  Dumbo; 
sister,  Loretta  Notah,  and  nephew  Victor  Garnenez. 

Billy  Ben  Tahe 

CHILCHINBETO  - Graveside  services  for  Billy  Ben  Tahe,  50,  will  be  11  a.m 
Wednesday,  Duly,  14  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Chilchinbeto. 

Tahe  died  Duly  10  in  Chinle. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Edith  M.  Tahe  of  Chilchinbeto;  son,  Erumn  M. 
Tahe;  daughter,  Bilaina  L.  Tahe;  mother,  Alice  Tahe;  brothers,  Tony  B. 
Tahe,  Dohn  B.  Tahe;  sisters,  Betty  Gilmore,  Dolly  Begay,  Evelyn  Tahe,  Rena 
Tahe;  and  one  grandchild. 

Tahe  was  preceded  death  by  his  father.  Doe  Ben  Tahe. 

Nasbah  Nez 

OAK  SPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Nasbah  Nez,  90,  were  this  morning  at 
10  at  the  United  Methodist  Church.  Burial  will  be  held  on  family  land  in 
Oak  Springs. 

Nez  died  Duly  7 in  Flagstaff.  She  was  born  Duly  1,  1914,  in  Antelope 
Lake,  Ariz.  into  the  Blacksheep  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Nez  was  a homemaker  and  rancher. 

Survivors  include  her  son.  Dames  Nez. 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Hosteen  Nez. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Nez  residence. 

Cope  Memorial  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  14,  2004 
Frederick  T.  Begay 

ROUND  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Frederick  T.  Begay,  25,  will  be  10  a.m 
Thursday,  Duly  15,  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  Chapel.  Eddie  Gruber  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  community  cemetery  in  Crownpoint.  A 
visitation  will  be  held  after  the  services. 


Begay  died  Duly  3 in  Crystal.  He  was  born  Sept.  1,  1978,  in  Gallup  into 
the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Begay  graduated  from  Rock  Point  High  School,  attended  college  in  Tsaile 
and  Sipi  and  was  attending  Crownpoint  Institute  of  Technology  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  enjoyed  silversmithing,  carpentry,  basketball,  football 
and  reading. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Timmy  Begay;  mother,  Virginia  Mescal; 
brother,  Virgil  Dixon;  paternal  grandmother,  Mary  Ann  Begay. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Harrison  Dixon. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Virgil  Dixon,  Wade  Dixon,  Drew  Dixon,  Glen  Mescal, 
Gabriel  Mescal,  and  Heremy  Dixon. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Crownpoint  CIT. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ervin  D.  Sleuth 

NASCHITTI  - Services  are  pending  for  Ervin  D.  Sleuth,  23,  of  Naschitti. 

Sleuth  died  Duly  13  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  13,  1981,  in  Fort 
Defiance . 

A donation  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Naschitti  Chapter  House  today  at 
6 p.m. 

Rollie  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  15,  2004 
Doe  Natonie 

PRESCOTT  - Memorial  services  for  Doe  Natonie,  47,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Duly  17  at  the  Black  Falls  Bible  Church. 

Natonie  died  Duly  11.  He  was  born  August  12,  1956  in  Tuba  City. 

Natonie  grew  up  in  Black  Falls,  Ariz.  and  Flagstaff.  For  the  past  ten 
years  he  lived  and  worked  in  Prescott.  He  served  in  the  Marines  from  April 
1975  to  April  1979  at  Camp  Pendleton  and  Okinawa,  Dapan,  and  was  a 
reservist. He  was  a constriction  worker  and  made  furniture. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Kee  and  Mary  Natonie  of  Black  Falls; 
brothers,  Silas  Natonie,  Alden  Natonie  of  Flagstaff,  sisters,  Mae  Rose 
Natonie,  Evelyn  Natonie  and  Mary  Lou  Natonie  all  of  Flagstaff. s. 

Sammie  Haudley 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Sammie  Haudley,  30,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Duly  16  at  the  Grace  Fellowship  Church,  Chinle.  Pastor  Harrison 
Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  a family  plot  in  Chinle. 

Haudley  died  Duly  9 in  Farmington.  He  was  born  March  2,  1974  in  Ganado 
into  the  Sheaves  Leaf  Linder  His  Cover  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Haudley  attended  schools  in  Chinle,  Utah,  and  Many  Farms. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Brandon  Sam  Haudley;  daughter,  Kristy  Lynn 
Haudley;  parents,  Tully  and  Grace  Haudley;  brother,  Samuel  T.  Haudley  of 
Chinle;  sisters,  Nancy  Haudley  of  Idaho,  Elouise  Kee  of  Chinle,  Cheryl 
Haudley  of  Chinle;  grandparent,  Bahe  Yazzie  of  Chinle. 

Haudley  was  preceded  in  death  by  grandparents  Zonnie  Yazzie,  Dohn 
Francis,  Zah  Nez,  and  brother.  Nelson  T.  Haudley 

Pallbearers  will  be  Donathan  Smiley,  Gerold  Bahe,  Murphy  Tsosie,  Marvin 
Tsosie,  Ambrose  Samuel  and  Stanford  Samuel. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Tully  and  Grace 
Haudley' s residence. 

Charlie  Lewis  Yazzie 

COUSINS,  N.M.  - Funeral  services  for  Charlie  Lewis  Yazzie,  36,  will  be 
at  10:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  Duly  16  at  the  Whitewater  Navajo  Bible  Church, 
Vanderwagen.  Pastor  Herbert  Francisco  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on 
family  land  in  Cousins. 

Yazzie  died  Duly  11  in  Vanderwagen.  He  was  born  Duly  7,  1968  in  Zuni 
into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water  People 
Clan . 

Yazzie  attended  numerous  schools  including  ChiChiltah,  Wingate 
Elementary,  and  Wingate  High  School.  He  was  employed  with  Union  Pacific 


Railroad  for  a year  and  worked  for  construction  companies  in  the 
surrounding  area.  Yazzie  enjoyed  hauling  wood,  mechanics,  fishing,  camping 
and  family. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Chad  Charles  Yazzie  of  Cousins;  mother, 

Bessie  J.  Yazzie  of  Cousins;  brothers,  Sammie  Yazzie  of  Twin  Lakes,  Bill  L 
Yazzie  of  Cousins;  sisters,  Elsie  Thomas  of  Two  Wells,  Jennie  White  of 
Pine  Hill,  Rita  Chee,  Tanya  Becenti  and  Belinda  Yazzie,  all  of  Cousins, 
Margaret  Yazzie  of  Albuquerque,  and  grandfather,  Harry  Joe  of  Cousins. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Donabah  Joe,  Seebah 
and  Urban  Yazzie;  father,  Louie  Yazzie;  and  sister,  Martina  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bennie  White,  James  Hosteen,  Darrell  Chee,  Jeremy 
Hosteen,  Truman  Becenti  and  Felix  Joe. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Bessie  Yazzie's 
residence  after  burial  services. 

Cope  Memorial  has  charge  of  arrangements.en  Tahe. 

Steven  Yazzie  Sr. 

REHOBOTH  - Services  for  Steven  C.  Yazzie  Sr.,  79,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  July  16  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Jerry  Eastridge 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  take  place  in  the  City  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  July  11  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  May  15,  1925  in  Red  Rock  into 
the  Salt  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  of  the  Forest  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Nora  Y.  Joe  of  Rehoboth,  Nora  Y.  Joe  of 
Gallup,  Sarah  Y.  Joe  of  Rehoboth,  Veda  Yazzie  of  Gallup;  sons,  Edison 
Yazzie  and  Raymond  Yazzie,  both  of  Gallup,  Robert  Louis  Yazzie  of 
Albuquerque;  15  grandchildren  and  19  great-grandchildren. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife.  Marry  Yazzie;  father,  Charlie 
Yazzie;  mother,  Haskeshbah;  daughter,  Nellie  Lee;  sisters,  Alice  Charley, 
Bah  Frank;  and  brother,  Tom  Hoskie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alex  Joe,  Harley  Joe,  Leo  Joe  Jr.,  Alfred  Lee, 

Edison  Yazzie  and  Ivan  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Walter  C.  Yazzie 

PINE  SPRINGS  - Funeral  mass  for  Walter  C.  Yazzie,  65,  were  today,  July 
15, at  10  a.m.  at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral.  Father  Jim  Walker  officiated. 
Burial  will  be  in  Gallup. 

Yazzie  died  July  9 in  Pine  Springs.  He  was  born  May  7,  1938  in 
Vanderwagen  into  the  Under  His  Cover/Leaf  People  Clan  of  the  Red  Running 
Into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  worked  for  Burlington  Northern,  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  retired 
after  42  years  of  service. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Annie  L.  Yazzie  of  Pine  Springs;  daughter, 
Geraldine  Yazzie  of  Pine  Springs,  Lillie  Roanhorse  of  Window  Rock; 
brothers,  John  B.  Yazzie  of  Rock  Springs,  Peter  Yazzie  of  Houck,  James  C. 
Yazzie  of  Gallup,  Harry  Yazzie  of  Coyote  Canyon,  Phillip  Yazzie  of  Red 
Rock,  Leonard  Yazzie  of  Gallup;  and  sisters,  Virginia  Yazhe,  Agnes  Lee, 
Marie  Wilson  all  of  Red  Rock. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Charley  Yazzie  Sr.,  mother, 
Mary  Yazzie,  brothers,  Charley  Yazzie  Jr.,  Robert  Yazzie  and  Larry  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dane  Yazzie,  Brandon  Yazzie,  Lawrence  Yazzie, 

Stephen  Roanhorse,  Doug  Joyce  and  Roy  Zilth. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Red  Rock  Chapter. 

Cope  Memorial  has  charge  of  arrangements. 

July  19,  2004 
James  B.  Henry 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  James  B.  Henry,  65,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday, 

July  20,  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  be  on  private  cemetery 

Henry  died  July  15  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  June  3,  1939,  in  Naschitti 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Martha  Henry  of  Tohatchi;  daughters,  Marlene 
Charley  of  Phoenix,  Sandra  Clark  of  Brimhall,  Alva  Henry  of  Tohatchi, 
Debbie  Henry  of  Gallup,  Violet  Rico  of  Twin  Lakes;  sons,  Gilbert  Henry  of 


Tucson,  Dameson  Henry  of  Tohatchi,  Dim  Ray  Henry  of  Tohatchi;  brothers, 
Robert  Henry  of  Shiprock,  Dennison  Manuelito  of  Pinedale,  Freddie 
Manuelito  of  Naschitti,  Roger  Manuelito  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Mable  Tso  of 
Coyote  Canyon,  Ella  Mae  Williams  of  Naschitti,  Marita  Yazzie  of  Gamerco; 

23  grandchildren  and  seven  great  grandchildren. 

Henry  was  preceded  in  death  by  father,  Ben  Thomas;  mother,  Alice  Henry; 
daughter,  Damesette  Henry;  stepfather,  Alfred  Manuelito;  stepmother, 

Bessie  Manuelito. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Harvey,  Owen  Harvey,  Gilbert  Henry,  Dameson 
Henry,  Virgil  Manuelito,  and  Vernon  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leo  H.  Long 

ROCK  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Leo  H.  Long,  78,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday, 

Duly  20,  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Pete  Riggs  will  officiate. 

Long  died  Duly  15  in  Rock  Springs.  He  was  born  Dune  25,  1926,  in  Rock 
Springs  into  the  Corner  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Long  enjoyed  ranch  work,  wrestling,  rodeos  and  traveling. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Maxine  N.  Long  of  Gallup;  daughters, 

Evageline  Goodplume  of  Grants,  Billie  Long,  Doanne  Long,  Leola  Long  all  of 
Rock  Springs,  Sally  Peshlakai  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mi.,  Bernadine  Wayne  of 
Albuquerque;  son,  Leo  Long  of  Phoenix;  sisters,  Beverly  Dones,  Nellie  Long, 
Bessie  McCraw  all  of  Tse  Yah  Toh;  brothers,  Ben  Long  of  Tse  Yah  Toh, 

Richard  Long  of  Rock  Springs,  Roland  Long  of  Rock  Springs,  Thomas  Long  of 
Gallup,  Vernon  Long  of  Rock  Springs;  30  grandchildren  and  21  great 
grandchildren . 

Long  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Doe  Long  Sr.,  mother,  Ath  kin 
dos  ba  aka  Long;  son,  Leonard  Long;  sisters,  Irene  Brown,  Marie  Howe, 

Alice  Robinson,  Mary  Long  Ross;  brother,  Ben  Chee  Long,  Doe  Long,  Dr., 
Robert  Long,  Tully  Long,  and  Wallace  Long. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Deremy  Belone,  Albert  Long,  Herman  Dean  Long,  Paul 
Long,  Sr.,  Sammy  Long,  Sr.,  and  Lawrence  Miller. 

Rollie  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Vivian  M.  Anderson 

MILAN  - Services  are  pending  for  Vivian  M.  Anderson,  50. 

Anderson  died  Duly  16  in  Milan.  She  was  born  Dec.  11,  1953,  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan  for  the  Towering 
House  People  Clan. 

Compassion  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Duly  14,  2004 
Harry  Dackson 

Harry  Dackson  was  born  May  8,  1920  in  Teesto  Arizona.  He  was  raised  in 
the  Teesto  area,  around  Cottonwood  Spring.  He  worked  in  McNary,  Washington 
state,  Idaho  and  California  as  a forester,  railroader  and  other  trades. 
After  retiring,  he  moved  back  to  Teesto,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was 
a rancher. 

Harry  was  born  to  the  Salt  Clan  and  related  to  the  Tu  chii  ni  Clan. 
Survivors  include  his  wife  Roseline  Dackson;  children,  Alice,  Evangeline, 
Paul,  Mary  Louise,  Mary  Rose  and  Earl;  22  grandchildren;  16  great- 
grandchildren; brother,  Frankie  Dackson;  sisters,  Mary  Nez,  Irene  Bedonie 
and  Margie  Thomas;  also  friends  from  back  east,  Scott  and  Dave  Ahrend. 

Funeral  Mass  will  be  9:00  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  15,  2004  at  the  Madre  de 
Dios  Catholic  Church  in  Winslow.  Burial  will  be  in  Teesto,  followed  by  a 
reception  at  the  Dackson  residence. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Winslow  Mail. 

Duly  14,  2004 


Harry  Dackson 

Harry  Dackson,  84,  died  Sunday,  Duly  11,  2004,  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.  Mr. 
Dackson  was  born  May  8,  1920,  in  the  Teesto  area  around  Cottonwood  Springs 
He  was  born  to  the  Salt  Clan  and  related  to  the  Tu  chii  ni  clan. 

Mr.  Dackson  worked  in  McNary,  Ariz.,  and  the  states  of  Washington,  Idaho 
and  California  as  a forester,  railroader  and  other  trades.  After  retiring, 
he  moved  back  to  the  Teesto  area  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a 
rancher . 

Mr.  Dackson  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Roseline  Dackson;  children  Alice, 
Evangeline,  Paul,  Mary  Louise,  Mary  Rose  and  Earl;  brother  Frankie 
Dackson;  sisters  Mary  Nez,  Irene  Bedonie  and  Margie  Thomas;  22 
grandchildren;  and  16  great-grandchildren . 

A funeral  mass  will  be  held  at  9 a.m.  Thursday,  at  the  Madre  de  Dios 
Catholic  Church  in  Winslow.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Dackson  residence  in 
Teesto. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  care  of  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

Duly  18,  2004 

Karletta  Peshlakai  Dalton 

Karletta  Peshlakai  Dalton,  Beloved  daughter,  sister,  mother,  teacher, 
and  grandmother  left  us  suddenly  on  Duly  10,  2004.  Having  served  as  an 
integral  pillar  of  the  community,  she  will  be  missed  by  many  but  her 
spirit  will  always  be  with  us  and  her  memory  in  our  hearts.  Born  in  Ganado 
Arizona,  October  2,  1933,  Karletta  has  been  a teacher  for  the  past  30 
years  teaching  recently  at  Navajo  Elementary  School.  She  was  a member  of: 
National  Educators  Association,  Alpha  Delta  Kappa  - Mu  Chapter,  Salt  River 
Presbyterian  Church  - as  a Sunday  School  Teacher,  Adult  Education  and  as 
an  Elder. 

Preceding  her  in  death  was  her  son,  Michael  Doseph,  and  father,  Karl 
Dalton.  Loving  family  remaining  are  many. 

Services  will  be  on  Monday  Duly  19,  2004,  at  Salt  River  Presbyterian 
Church  (McDowell  & Longmore)  at  10am.  In  Lieu  of  flowers  donations  will  be 
accepted  at  Navajo  Elementary  for  the  Special  Education  Room  refurbishment 

Karletta  will  always  be  remembered  for  her  extreme  kindness,  loving 
presence  and  acceptance  for  all.  "There's  good  in  everyone!"  - Seek  the 
good . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic. 

Duly  17,  2004 
Doe  Natonie 

Doe  Natonie  died  Sunday,  Duly  11,  2004.  He  was  47. 

He  was  born  Aug.  12,  1956,  in  Tuba  City.  He  grew  up  and  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  Black  Falls,  Ariz.,  and  Flagstaff.  For  the  past  10  years  he 
lived  and  worked  in  Prescott. 

He  served  during  peace  time  in  the  United  States  Marines  from  April  1975 
to  April  1979  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  and  Okinawa,  Dapan.  He  was 
registered  as  a reserve  for  the  Marines  from  April  1979  to  April  1981.  Mr. 
Natonie  worked  as  a construction  worker  and  used  to  make  wood  furniture. 

Surviving  are  his  parents,  Kee  and  Mary  Natonie  of  Black  Falls;  brothers 
Alden  Natonie,  of  Flagstaff,  and  Silas,  and  his  wife,  Phyllis,  of 
Flagstaff;  Natonie;  and  sisters  Mae  Rose  Natonie,  Evelyn  Natonie  and  Mary 
Lou  Natonie,  all  of  Flagstaff. 

The  memorial  service  will  be  10  a.m.  (MST),  Saturday  at  Black  Falls 
Bible  Church. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

Duly  13,  2004 

Irwin  Duke  Gilson,  Dr. 

Irwin  Duke  Gilson  Dr.,  newborn,  died  Duly  6,  2004,  at  Cobre  Valley 
Community  Hospital  in  Globe. 


He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Irwin  Duke  Gilson  of  Peridot;  his  mother, 
Elizabeth  B.  Cassa  of  Peridot;  two  brothers,  Jeremiah  Cassa  and  Adrian 
Josay  of  Peridot;  one  sister,  Elizabeth  Josay  of  Peridot;  paternal 
grandfather,  Irvin  Gilson  of  San  Carlos;  maternal  grandfather,  Benny  Cassa 
Sr.  of  Peridot;  and  maternal  great-grandmother,  Dora  Cosen  of  San  Carlos. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  July  10  at  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church  in 
San  Carlos.  Interment  was  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  under 
the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Darrell  Freeman  Hoffman 

Darrell  Freeman  Hoffman,  17,  of  San  Carlos  died  July  1,  2004,  in  San 
Carlos.  He  was  born  in  Maricopa  and  was  a student  at  San  Carlos  High 
School . 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Darrell  Hoffman  Jr.  of  San  Carlos;  his  father 

Freeman  Hoffman  of  San  Carlos;  mother,  Ulita  Roy  of  San  Carlos;  two 

brothers,  Harold  Hoffman  and  Freeman  Hoffman  Jr.  of  San  Carlos;  and  one 

sister,  Felicia  Hoffman  of  San  Carlos. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  July  11  at  San  Carlos  Miracle  Church. 
Interment  was  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery.  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe  handled 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

July  18,  2004 

Elizabeth  P.  Rose 
1910-2004 

Elizabeth  Aletha  Parmelee  Rose,  94,  died  July  13,  2004,  in  Cheyenne. 

She  was  born  June  22,  1910,  in  Evanston,  111. 

She  graduated  from  Northwestern  University  in  1933.  She  later  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  social  services  administration  and  a doctorate  in 
psychiatric  social  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Her  life  and  employment  included  providing  education,  care  and  kindness 
on  Native  American  reservations  and  managing  state  public  health  programs 
in  military  hospitals  and  at  medical  universities. 

She  was  an  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  she 
instructed  at  Washington  University  and  the  University  of  Denver.  Among 
her  accomplishments  was  the  development  of  the  first  program  to  counsel 
families  of  the  terminally  ill. 

On  Sept.  1,  1950,  she  married  William  "Bill"  B.  Rose,  an  Army 
counterintelligence  officer.  She  devoted  the  rest  of  her  life  being  a wife 
mother  and  community  contributor.  Together,  she  and  Bill  lived  and 
traveled  around  the  world,  looked  after  each  other  with  love  and  wit,  and 
she  continued  to  donate  her  expertise  to  the  indigent  or  distressed 
wherever  she  was  living. 

Her  memberships  included  Delta  Delta  Delta,  International  Women's  Club 
and  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

Elizabeth  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Karen  Rose  of  Cheyenne  and  Anne 
Baugh  of  Houston;  a son,  William  B.  Rose  Jr.  of  Winfield,  111.;  and  eight 
grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren,  whom  she  adored  and  admired. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Bill  Rose;  and  a brother, 
Rexford  Parmelee. 

There  are  no  services.  Please  graciously  donate  your  time  and  generosity 
to  those  who  need  you  in  your  community  every  day  or  to  your  local  hospice 

She  will  be  buried  with  the  love  of  her  life  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  in  Virginia. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Wyoming  Tribune-Eagle/Cheyenne,  WY. 

July  13,  2004 
Charles  Moss  Sr. 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Charles  Moss  Sr.,  61,  will  be  conducted  at 
10  a.m.  Wednesday,  July  14,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete  by  Fr.  Dan  Gannon, 
S.J.,  and  George  Abeyta.  Interment  will  be  in  Friday  Cemetery  in  Ethete. 


Rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  today.  Duly  13,  in  the  hall;  followed 
by  a wake  at  the  family  home.  No.  356  Blue  Sky  Highway,  Mill  Creek. 

He  died  Duly  9,  2004,  at  his  home,  after  a lengthy  illness. 

Born  Oct.  28,  1942,  in  Fort  Washakie,  he  was  the  son  of  Paul  Sr.  and 
Wyoma  B.  Moss;  attended  schools  in  Hudson  and  St.  Stephens  and  Fremont 
Vocational  High  School  in  Lander. 

When  he  was  a sophomore,  he  joined  the  U.S.  Marines;  served  for  1.5 
years  in  Okinawa,  Dapan;  and  was  honorably  discharged. 

He  met  Kathleen  Bender  in  California,  during  his  service,  and  they  later 
married . 

For  many  years,  he  was  a forester. 

He  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  horn-hunting,  playing  bingo,  and  having  his 
grandchildren  around  him. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Duane  Moss;  six  daughters,  Damie  Moss,  Deanna 
Makeshine  and  her  husband,  Tracy  Abeyta  and  her  husband,  Dennifer 
Makeshine  and  her  husband,  Paula  Denkins  and  her  husband  and  Denise 
Whiteman  and  her  husband;  nine  brothers,  Richard,  Harold,  Alonzo  Sr., 

Norman,  Nelson,  Kendall  Sr.,  Leonard  Sr.,  Medrick  Sr.  and  Donald  Moss; 
four  sisters,  Anita  Carrier,  Gloria  Wheeler,  Rosella  Moss  and  Susanna 
Oldman;  15  grandchildren;  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins;  and 
adopted  father.  Burton  Hutchinson  Sr. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  wife;  son,  Charles  Moss  Dr.; 
three  brothers,  Paul  Dr.,  Raphael  and  Weldon  Dale  Moss;  an  aunt;  four 
nephews;  and  two  nieces. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated . 

Duly  13,  2004 

Debra  "Bia  Shii'le"  Ten  Bear-Reed 
'Bia  Shii'le' 

CROW  AGENCY  - Debra  Ten  Bear-Reed,  "Bia  Shii'le"  (Light  Complected  Woman), 
50,  of  Crow  Agency,  lost  her  battle  with  cancer  Duly  9,  2004,  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital  in  Billings. 

She  was  born  to  Ellsworth  and  Darlyne  (Beaulieu)  Ten  Bear,  Oct.  15,  1953, 
in  Crow  Agency.  She  grew  up  in  Crow  Agency,  eventually  attending  United 
Tribes  Vocational  School,  where  she  earned  a degree  in  nursing.  On  April 
12,  1982,  she  married  Anthony  R.  Reed,  Sr.,  also  of  Crow  Agency.  Together, 
they  had  five  children.  Her  nursing  career  lasted  over  20  years  with  the 
Indian  Health  Service  in  Crow  Agency  and  nursing  homes  in  Minneapolis. 

Debbie  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren  and  also  camping 
during  Crow  Fair.  As  a young  girl,  she  was  a traditional  dancer  and  was 
designated  "Little  Miss  Indian  America."  Her  favorite  dance  was  the  Crow 
Hop.  She  also  enjoyed  singing  Indian  songs.  Debbie  was  also  a Bingo 
Supervisor  at  the  Little  Big  Horn  Casino. 

Debbie  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  22  years,  Anthony  Reed,  Sr.; 
children,  Scott  Ten  Bear  and  Becky  Ten  Bear-Reed  of  Minneapolis,  Tony  Doe 
Reed  of  Billings,  Lennis  and  Nathaniel  Day  Reed  of  Crow  Agency;  four 
grandchildren,  Megan  Bellanger  of  Minneapolis,  Terran  of  Crow  Agency  and 
"Little"  Debbie  Reed  of  Billings  and  Dayme  Lynn  Reed  of  Billings;  many 
adopted  grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews;  brothers,  Orville  (Lynette)  St. 
Clair  of  Wyoming,  Gary  Ten  Bear  of  Alaska,  Ellsworth  "P-nut"  Ten  Bear  of 
Shakopee,  Minn.,  Bently  Ten  Bear  of  Minneapolis,  Shawn  (Evelyn)  Backbone 
of  Hardin;  sisters,  Carole  (Noe')  Arreguin  of  Minneapolis,  Dackie  (Larry) 
Blacksmith  of  Lodge  Grass  and  Trivian  Ten  Bear  of  Billings;  uncles  Alonzo 
(Veronica)  Ten  Bear  of  Hardin,  Dames  Onion,  Tyrone  (Linda)  Ten  Bear, 

Donald  (Lavina)  Passes,  Marlon  (Debbie)  Passes,  Frank  (Calli)  Backbone,  Dr. 

, all  of  Crow  Agency,  Art  (Lillian)  Beaulieu  of  Minneapolis;  aunts  Mary 
(Gale)  Three  Irons,  Francine  (David)  Camden  of  Hardin,  Noreen 
Big  Hair,  Darlene  Backbone,  Arlene  (Robert)  Fitch,  Nadine  (Dean)  Dawes, 
Donna  (Danny)  Brien,  all  of  Crow  Agency,  Kathy  (Benito)  Morrison  of  Utah, 
Patricia  (Dave)  Maxwell  of  Hardin,  Lucille  Other  Medicine  of  Crow  Agency; 
grandmothers.  Ruby  Swank  and  Danetta  Falls  Down;  grandfather,  Frank 


Backbone,  Sr. 

Also  surviving  are  nieces.  Dude,  Angie,  Darlene,  Cindy  Rose,  Vestal, 
Marilyn,  Marcia,  Sissy  St.  Clair,  Cynthia,  Rae  Dawn,  Donna  Lee  and  Shawna; 
nephews,  Gary  Dean,  Gary  Nakia,  Chase,  Lance,  Dose,  Shawn,  Bentley,  Duran, 
Evan,  ET,  Charlie,  Brian  and  Dwayne;  extended  families.  Real  Bird, 

Moccasin,  Bear  Ground,  Beaulieu,  Onion,  Reed,  Lucy  Yarlott  family, 
Williamson,  Half,  Longtail;  Packineau's  and  Charging  families  of  North 
Dakota,  Defender  family  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Stewart  and  Stops 
families . 

A wake  service  was  held  7 p.m.  Monday,  Duly  12,  and  funeral  services 
will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  13,  both  at  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church  in 
Crow  Agency.  Committal  will  be  in  Crow  Agency  Cemetery.  Dahl  Funeral 
Chapel  of  Hardin  is  making  the  arrangements. 

Duly  18,  2004 

Timothy  Crooked  Arm 

CROW  AGENCY  - Timothy  Harold  Crooked  Arm,  22,  died  of  injuries  sustained 
in  a one-car  accident  west  of  Crow  Agency,  Friday,  Duly  16,  2004. 

He  was  born  to  Helen  Moccasin  and  Harold  "Tim"  Crooked  Arm,  Dr.  on  Good 
Friday,  April  9,  1982.  Friday,  as  he  was  nicknamed  by  his  grandmother, 
grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  Crow  Agency  and  Hardin,  graduating  from 
Hardin  High  School  in  2000.  He  then  attended  Little  Big  Horn  College  where 
he  was  awarded  Associates  in  Arts  Degree  in  General  Studies  in  2002.  While 
at  the  college,  he  served  as  Student  Body  President,  was  a member  of  the 
Academic  Bowl  with  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium,  Indian 
Club  and  a member  of  American  Indian  Science  and  Engineering  Society. 

Tim  was  a devoted  Christian  and  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  a child  of 
the  Ties  the  Bundle  Clan  and  a member  of  the  Whistling  Water  Clan.  He 
enjoyed  computers  and  cell  phones,  often  enhancing  his  numerous 
friendships  with  the  use  of  his  cell  phone.  Because  of  his  endless  energy, 
he  would  assist  family  and  friends  in  fund  raising  events. 

His  father  and  grandparents,  Douglas  and  Deanette  Adams,  Harold  M. 

Crooked  Arm,  Sr.,  Lorraine  Real  Bird,  Gabriel  Moccasin,  Mark  and  Florence 
Real  Bird  preceded  Tim  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Helen  Crooked  Arm;  his  sister,  Doann  and 
her  husband  Kenneth  Shane;  his  brother,  Douglas  Vance  Crooked  Arm;  his 
nephews,  Kody,  Konnolly  and  Kevin  Shane;  his  grandparents,  Doann  Crooked 
Arm,  Margo  Real  Bird,  Tommy  and  Lois  Whiteman,  Thelma  Bird  in  Ground, 
Bernice  Defferson,  Iola  Caplett  and  Ed  Little  Light;  his  special  cousins, 
Buffy  Stewart,  Farah  Red  Star,  Paul  Hill,  Solomon  Dohnson  and  Holly  Real 
Bird;  his  uncles,  Wayne  (Dane)  and  Harry  (Magadeline)  Moccasin,  Bradford 
and  Myron  Crooked  Arm;  his  great  uncles,  Charlie  and  Pius  Real  Bird, 

Michael  Fitzpatrick,  Vincent  and  Pius  Crooked  Arm,  Alvin  and  Ronald  Little 
Light,  his  aunts,  Danice  Sun  Goes  Slow,  Beldean  Pease,  Connie,  Carol  and 
Lavonne  Little  Light,  Minnie  Fitzpatrick,  Danice  Hudetz,  Danet  Blacksmith, 
Margaret  Crooked  Arm,  Loretta  Dohnson,  Dessica  Costa,  Nellie,  Veda,  Lana, 
Connie  and  Doyce  Moccasin  and  his  extended  family  including  the  Real  Bird, 
Yellowtail,  Plays,  Little  Light,  Crooked  Arm,  Adams,  Shane  and  descendents 
of  the  Laura  Plain  Left  Hand  family;  as  well  as  a host  of  many  friends. 

Our  family  is  large;  if  we  have  missed  you,  please  accept  our  apologies. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Duly  20,  in  the  Crow 
Multi-Purpose  Building.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Duly  19,  2004 

William  C.  Three  Irons  Dr. 

William  Chauncy  Three  Irons,  Dr.,  52,  of  Crow  Agency  passed  away  Duly  17, 
2004  at  the  Sheridan,  Memorial  Hospital  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  following 
complications  from  an  extended  illness. 

"Iishadlushduah"  was  born  Duly  28,  1951  in  Crow  Agency  to  Louise 
Birdinground  and  William  Three  Irons,  Sr.  The  late  George  Bad  Bear  gave 
his  Indian  name  to  him.  Billy  was  enrolled  at  the  Great  Falls  School  of 
The  Deaf  and  Blind  at  the  age  of  seven  in  1958,  where  he  continued  his 


education  until  1967,  when  he  returned  to  the  Crow  Agency  area.  He 
attended  college  in  Seattle  during  the  early  1980 's,  returning  to  Crow 
Agency  and  working  for  various  agencies.  Uncle  Billy  loved  to  travel  and 
enjoyed  going  to  the  different  racetracks  around  the  country.  This  brought 
him  many  friends.  He  enjoyed  working  for  racehorse  owners  and  trainers; 
one  of  whom  named  a Quarter  horse  after  him.  He  would  stand  proudly  by  his 
brothers  or  his  nephews  when  they  would  win  during  a race  or  a rodeo.  He 
enjoyed  going  to  the  casinos,  pow-wows,  traditional  dances  and  rodeos.  He 
loved  to  watch  his  brothers  and  sister,  nephews,  nieces  and  grandchildren 
participate  in  different  activities. 

Although  Billy  did  not  have  children  of  his  own,  he  treated  his 
brothers'  and  sisters'  children  as  his  own.  He  enjoyed  sitting  at  Teepee 
Service  watching  people  come  and  go.  His  talents  as  a BBQ  master  will 
never  be  forgotten.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Crow  Fair  during  the 
1980. 

His  father,  William  Three  Irons,  Sr.  and  nephew  Clarence  "Indian"  three 
Irons,  Dr.  preceded  Billy  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Louise  of  Dunmore;  his  godchild,  Gladys 
Dosie  Three  Irons  of  Hardin;  his  brother  and  their  children,  Melvin 
(Kathaleen)  of  Dunmore,  Gale  (Mary)  of  Hardin,  Clarence  (Doslyn)  of  Lodge 
Grass;  his  sisters  and  their  children,  his  namesake,  William  Cody 
(Carlotta)  Ware  of  Dunmore;  his  adopted  brothers,  Quentin  (Anita) 
Birdinground  and  Oscar  Tim  Swank  of  Crow  Agency;  his  adopted  sisters,  Lana 
Three  Irons  of  Dunmore,  Marlene  (Yvonne)  Little  Light  of  Crow  Agency  and 
Annie  Real  Bird  of  Garryowen;  his  aunts,  Mae  House,  Laura  Real  Bird, 
Earnestine  Birdinground,  Violet  Other  Medicine,  Ramona  Real  Bird,  and 
Phyllis  Big  Medicine;  and  his  uncles,  Sam  Birdinground,  Dr.,  Blaine  Falls 
Down,  loe  and  Robert  Pickett,  Henry  Brockie,  Clifford  and  Alex 
Birdinground.  The  Three  Irons,  Birdinground,  Other  Medicine,  Pickett, 
Morning  and  Brockie  families  also  survive  him. 

We  would  like  to  thank  Eddie  and  limmy  Watt  and  their  staff  for  all  of 
their  support  and  kindness.  Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Tuesday  in  the 
Bullis  Funeral  Chapel.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Wednesday 
in  the  Crow  Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in 
the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  13,  2004 
Delbert  William  Wilson 

BROWNING  - World  War  II  Navy  veteran  Delbert  William  Wilson,  79,  of 
Browning,  a rancher,  died  of  natural  causes  Sunday  in  Browning. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  this  evening  at  Glacier  Homes  Center  in  Browning.  His 
funeral  is  11  a.m.  Thursday  in  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Willow 
Creek  Cemetery  in  Browning.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  of  Conrad  is  handling 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Teri  Wood  of  St.  Francis,  S.D.,  Coleen  Gray 
of  Babb  and  Duli  Cobell  of  Cut  Bank;  sons  Scott  Wilson  of  Cut  Bank  and 
Troy  Wilson  of  Browning;  sisters  Pearl  Matt  of  Browning  and  Betty  Olson  of 
Charlo;  brothers  Ernest  "Bunny"  Mutch  of  Cut  Bank  and  Lee  Wilson  of  Great 
Falls;  17  grandchildren  and  20  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  of  20  years.  Rose  Racine  Wilson. 

Delbert  was  born  lan.  27,  1925,  in  Browning  and  raised  on  the  middle 
fork  of  the  Milk  River.  He  attended  school  in  Browning.  Delbert  was  a 
Seaman  First  Class  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  served  on  the  USS  Missouri  "Mighty 
Mo"  during  WWII. 

He  married  Rose  Racine  in  1951  in  Browning. 

He  was  a park  ranger,  a rancher,  worked  for  Blackfeet  Housing,  Blackfeet 
I.H.S.  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Delbert  enjoyed  fishing  and  camping  and  was  an  avid  reader. 

Memorials  are  suggested  to  the  Ronald  McDonald  House. 


Duly  17,  2004 


Baby  Boy  Guardipee 

BROWNING  - Baby  Boy  Guardipee,  son  of  Cliff  and  Tammy  Guardipee  of 
Browning,  was  stillborn  Thursday  after  a premature  birth  at  a Browning 
hospital . 

Services  took  place  Friday,  with  burial  in  Old  Agency  Cemetery.  Day 
Funeral  Flome  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  sisters  Donnelle  Williams 
of  Havre  and  Kayeigh  Cassidy  and  R'Lynn  Little  Dog  of  Browning; 
grandparents  Donna  Kittson,  David  Guardipee  Sr.,  and  Dewey  and  Helen 
Butterfly,  all  of  Browning;  and  a niece,  Rylia  Little  Dog  of  Browning. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  15,  2004 

Carole  Patricia  Charlo  Sorrell 

EVARO  - Carole  Patricia  Charlo  Sorrell,  "Princess,"  the  daughter  of  the 
last  recognized  Chief  of  the  Bitterroot  Salish  and  granddaughter  of  the 
last  traditional  Chief,  Chief  Charlo,  went  to  join  her  ancestors  on 
Tuesday,  Duly  13,  2004,  surrounded  by  her  loving  family. 

Traditional  services  began  Wednesday  at  the  family  home  in  Evaro  with 
the  wake  moving  to  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius  at  5 p.m.  Thursday.  The 
rosary  will  be  recited  at  8 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Longhouse.  Wake  closing 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Friday  at  the  Longhouse  with  Mass  of  the 
Resurrection  being  celebrated  at  11  a.m.  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic 
Mission.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery. 

A full  obituary  will  follow. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Home. 
Duly  16,  2004 

Carole  Patricia  Charlo  Sorrell 

EVARO  - Carole  Patricia  Charlo  Sorrell,  "Princess,"  the  daughter  of  the 
last  recognized  chief  of  the  Bitterroot  Salish  and  granddaughter  of  the 
last  traditional  chief.  Chief  Chariot,  went  to  join  her  ancestors  on 
Tuesday,  Duly  13,  2004,  while  surrounded  by  her  loving  family. 

Carole  came  into  this  world  on  Dune  27,  1941,  in  St.  Ignatius,  the 
daughter  of  "Chief"  Antoine  Charlo  and  Mary  Mitchell  Charlo.  Carole's 
father  worked  for  the  railroad  and  she  and  her  family  were  raised  in  the 
Bitterroot,  Mission  and  Docko  valleys  before  settling  in  at  Evaro. 

She  attended  local  schools,  graduating  from  Frenchtown  High  School  in 
1962,  eventually  receiving  her  degree  in  business  from  Salish  Kootenai 
College  in  1999. 

Princess  Carole  married  commoner  Doseph  Leonard  Sorrell  in  a traditional 
ceremony  in  1962  which  was  featured  in  Life  magazine.  She  became  a 
dedicated  and  loving  wife,  mother  and  grandmother  to  her  large  extended 
family  while  working  on  her  degree. 

Carole  worked  for  Sun  Mountain  Sports  for  many  years  and  most  recently 
worked  for  S&K  Electronics. 

A woman  of  great  faith,  she  always  believed  that  God  would  be  there  for 
all  of  us  and  he  would  always  be  with  her.  She  made  her  cursillo  journey 
in  the  late  1970s.  She  was  very  proud  of  her  family  for  which  she  had  a 
great  love,  especially  her  brother  Charles  Louis  Charlo,  a war  hero  who 
raised  the  first  flag  on  Iwo  Dima. 

While  family  and  friends  were  very  important  to  her,  she  was  also  very 
proud  of  her  traditional  heritage  and  would  attend  as  many  cultural  events 
as  she  could.  In  particular,  she  was  proud  of  Chief  Victor  Days,  a holiday 
named  after  her  great-grandfather , that  she  always  attended. 

Carole  particularly  enjoyed  washing  clothes  and  hanging  them  out  to  dry, 
and  enjoyed  being  with  her  grandchildren  and  attending  Two  Eagle  events. 

She  liked  having  visitors  stop  by;  whenever  anyone  came  to  visit  at  the 
family  home  they  were  always  welcomed  and  Carole  made  them  feel  that  they 
were  part  of  the  family. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  grandparents;  her  brothers. 


Charles  Louis  Charlo,  Gene  Charlo  and  Albert  Charlo;  her  sisters,  Betsy 
Charlo  and  Genevieve  Morigeau;  her  niece.  Candy  Craft;  granddaughter 
Iordan  RaLeigh  Felsman;  and  godsons  Troy  and  Roy  Morigeau. 

She  is  survived  by  her  loving  husband  Joseph  Sorrell;  children  Joseph 
Sorrell  Jr.  (Linda)  and  family,  Greg  Sorrell,  Rick  Sorrell  and  his  son, 
Wyatt,  Trevor  (Casey)  Sorrell  and  family,  her  daughters,  Carole  "Kelli  Jo" 
and  family,  Ashley  Dawn  Sorrell  (Lenny)  and  family  and  Chauntel  Dawn 
Sorrell;  great-grandson  Larz  Sorrell;  her  brother,  Vic  Charlo;  her  sisters, 
Charlene  (Jim)  SiJohn  and  Mary  Jane  Charlo;  and  numerous  grandchildren, 
nieces,  nephews,  great-nephews  and  great-nieces,  sisters-in-law  and 
brothers-in-law,  all  of  whom  will  dearly  miss  her. 

Traditional  services  and  wake  began  at  the  family  home  on  Wednesday  and 
moved  to  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius  on  Thursday. 

Wake  closing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  July  16,  at  the  Longhouse. 

Mass  of  the  Resurrection  will  be  celebrated  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at  the  St. 
Ignatius  Catholic  Mission.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  St.  Ignatius 
Catholic  Cemetery. 

Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Flome  in  St.  Ignatius  is  assisting  the  family. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

July  13,  2004 
Wilma  Tanner 

TANNER  - Suddenly  on  Saturday,  July  10,  2004,  Wilma  Rose  Tanner  of 
Regina,  Sask.,  age  39  years.  The  funeral  mass  will  be  celebrated  in  Sacred 
Heart  of  Mary  R.C.  Church,  Marieval  (on  Cowessess  First  Nation)  on 
Thursday,  July  15,  2004  at  11:00  a.m.  by  the  Rev.  Wojciech  Wojtkowiak. 
Interment  in  the  parish  cemetery. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Cowessess  Hall  Wednesday  evening. 

Predeceased  by  her  father  Alexander  Tanner  Jr.,  brothers  Angus,  Wilfred 
and  Richard  Tanner  and  a daughter  Tara  Tanner. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother  Harriet  Tanner;  her  common  law  husband 
William  Wells;  a son  Alexander  Joseph  Tanner;  daughters  Kristin  and  Tasha 
Tanner;  a grandson  Kelsey  Tanner;  a brother  William  (Colinda)  Tanner; 
sisters  Eunice  (Terry)  Shiplack,  Beverly  Tanner,  Kathleen  (William) 
Kaysaywaysemat;  traditional  brothers  Ross  Mintuck  and  Carl  Tanner;  father 
and  mother  in  law  Robert  and  Vivian;  brothers  in  law  J.L.  and  Robert  Wells 
as  well  as  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  nephews  and  nieces. 

Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services,  1-800-667-8962. 

July  16,  2004 
Mildred  Joan  Alexson 

ALEXSON  - On  Tuesday,  July  13,  2004,  Mildred  A\  JoanA]  Alexson  of 
Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation  passed  into  the  loving  arms  of  the  Creator  at 
the  age  of  59  years  after  a courageous  battle  with  kidney  disease. 

Joan  was  predeceased  by  her  parents  Amelia  and  George,  two  brothers 
Kenneth  and  Robert. 

She  is  survived  by  her  family,  daughters  Lila  and  Lisa  of  Regina  and 
Debbie  of  Vancouver,  BC,  son  David  (Burnelda),  granddaughters  Brittany, 
Larissa  and  Randi;  three  great  grandchildren;  brother  Clem  (Donna); 
sisters  Marlene  (Roger)  of  Vancouver,  BC;  Shelley  (Lonny),  Glenace  (Darcy) 
and  Donna  (Leebert).  The  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  at  St. 
Peter's  RC  Church,  100  Argyle  St,  Regina,  SK,  on  Saturday,  July  17,  2004 
at  10:30  A.M.  with  Rev.  Peter  Pham,  celebrant. 

A wake  will  be  held  at  the  Indian  Metis  Christian  Fellowship  Centre, 

3131  Dewdney  Ave.,  Regina,  SK  on  Friday,  July  16,  2004  commencing  with  a 
traditional  feast  at  6:00  P.M.  and  a service  at  8:00  P.M.  Special  thanks 
to  Lizzy,  the  Dialysis  staff  and  the  3E  staff  at  the  Regina  General 
Hospital . 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 


July  17,  2004 


Melvin  Paul  Half 

HALFE  - Melvin  Paul  Halfe,  late  of  Regina,  Sask.,  born  Dune  18,  1964  from 
the  Good  Fish  Lake  First  Nation,  passed  away  suddenly  on  Duly  13,  2004. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  father  Sylvester  in  1981,  mother  Gladys  in 
1980  and  one  brother  Micheal  in  2001. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Docelyne  Sugar  and  three  daughters  Taylor, 
Kelsey  and  Robyn;  special  niece  Sheila  Tremblay;  five  brothers  Ernest,  Art 
(Margaret),  David  (Gloria),  Ronald  (Victoria),  William  (Margaret)  and 
sister  Marlene  (Francis). 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Duly  19,  2004  at  2:00  P.M. 
in  the  White  Calf  Gymnasium,  Lebret,  Sask.,  with  the  Elders  officiating. 
The  Burial  will  be  held  at  Star  Blanket  First  Nation.  The  Wake  will  be 
held  on  Sunday,  Duly  18,  2004  at  4:00  P.M.  in  the  White  Calf  Gymnasium, 
Lebret,  Sask  with  prayers  by  Charles  Bigknife. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Eugene  Poitras 

POITRAS  - Eugene  Delbert  (Pro)  Indian  name.  White  Turtleman.  Born 
February  15,  1953  at  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  SK,  passed  away  peacefully  at  home 
surrounded  by  his  loving  family  and  friends  on  Duly  14,  2004  at  the  age  of 
51  years. 

Eugene  was  predeceased  by  his  parents,  Enock  and  Martha  Poitras. 

He  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife,  Sharon;  his  beautiful  daughter, 
Melissa;  two  wonderful  sons,  Dason  (Tracy)  and  Doel;  two  adopted  daughters 
Dessica  and  Dasmine;  his  five  little  granddaughters,  Danessa,  Cianna, 
Payton,  Sierra  and  Daycene;  his  brothers,  George  (Alma),  Elmer  (Edith), 
Leon  (Olive),  Enock  (Linda),  Dimmy  (Delma),  and  David;  his  sisters,  Louise 
Bear,  Lillian  Stevenson,  Elaine  Flamont  (Delme),  Vera  Poitras  (Doe  Q.); 
adopted  sister,  Lydia  Desnomie  (Dohn);  his  aunt,  Olive  Bellegarde;  his 
mother  and  father-in-law,  Fran  and  Doe  Ironquil;  brothers-in-law,  Barry 
Ironquil  (Sandra)  and  Richard  Ironquil;  sisters-in-law,  Sandra  Bellegarde 
(Dean)  and  Lois  Ironquil  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Wake  was  held  at  Peepeekisis  Pesakastew  School  on  Peepeekisis  First 
Nation  on  Friday,  Duly  16,  2004  at  5:00  p.m.  The  funeral  service  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  Duly  17,  2004  at  Peepeekisis  Pesakastew  School  at  11:00 
a.m.  followed  by  cremation.  At  Eugene's  request  a graveside  service  will 
be  held  at  a later  date. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Matthew's  Funeral  Home,  Melville. 

Irene  Marie  Rose  Belanger-Bird 
Gordon  First  Nations,  SK 

BELANGER-BIRD  - On  Saturday,  Duly  17,  2004  Irene  Marie  Rose,  passed  away 
peacefully  and  joined  her  Creator,  at  the  age  of  62  years. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  husband  Mervin  Belanger;  parents  Andrew 
(Florence  nee  Cyr)  Bird;  grandparents  Dacob  (Rachel  nee  McDonald)  Bird, 
Frank  (Agnes  nee  Longman)  Cyr;  brothers  Rodney,  Richard,  Gerald  and 
Robert;  sister  Shirley  and  nephew  Darren  Pinacie  Bird. 

Irene  is  survived  by  her  brothers  Ivan  (Darlene)  and  Sidney  (Myrtle); 
sisters  Valerie  (Les)  and  Cheryl  (Glen)  Alexson;  Uncle  Casper  Poorman; 
children  Ron  (Donna),  Irma  (Wendel),  Leona  (Lyndon),  Stan  (D'nita),  Pam 
(Edward)  Hunter,  Terry  Cook-Bird,  Danelle  (Steven),  Marilyn  Key,  Douglas 
(Deanna)  Smoker,  Darcey  (Maci)  Kaysaywayseemat;  adopted  son  Gordon  (Viola) 
Favel;  twenty-seven  grandchildren;  five  great-grandchildren;  numerous 
nieces,  nephews,  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Irene  had  the  greatest  sense  of  humor,  generosity  and  an  overwhelming 
love  for  her  grandchildren. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Duly  21,  2004  at  2:00  P.M 
in  the  Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium,  Gordon  First  Nation,  SK,  Elder 
Albert  Oochoo,  Rev.  Arthur  Anderson  and  Dale  Gillman,  officiating.  The 
Interment  to  follow  in  the  Bird-Pelletier  Cemetery.  A Wake  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  Duly  20,  2004  at  4:00  P.M.  in  the  Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium. 

Very  special  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  staff  at  the  Wascana 
Rehabilitation  Centre  for  caring  for  our  mother. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 


Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

Duly  15,  2004 
Edward  Longman 

LONGMAN  - Edward  Roy,  late  of  Gordon  First  Nation,  Sask.,  passed  away  on 
Tuesday,  Duly  13,  2004  at  the  age  of  62  years. 

Predeceased  by  his  mother  Mary  Longman;  father  Michael  Longman,  daughter 
Karen  Ewenin,  six  brothers  Clifford,  Benny,  George,  Martin,  Doseph  and 
Randy  Longman;  three  sisters  Emma,  Flora  and  Helen  Longman. 

Edward  will  be  sadly  missed  and  remembered  by  his  five  children  Diane, 
Jennifer  (Terry),  Darwin  (Melanie),  Kevin  (Tricia)  and  Cory  (Wendy).  He 
also  leaves  to  mourn  three  sisters  Lucy  (Frank),  Roseanne  (Tom)  and 
Christine  (George);  four  brothers  Fred,  Lloyd  (Phyllis),  Clarence  and 
Michael  (Linda);  and  numerous  grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 
Special  thanks  to  the  nurses  and  staff  at  the  Wascana  Rehabilitation 
Centre  who  cared  and  looked  after  him  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  Duly  17,  2004  at  2:00  P.M. 
in  the  Gordon  Gymnasium,  Gordon  First  Nation,  SK  with  Father  Nguyen  of 
Sacred  Heart  Parish,  Raymore,  SK  and  Rev.  Ron  Quewezance  of  Salvation  Army 
Church,  Regina,  officiating.  The  Burial  will  follow  at  Longman  Cemetery, 
Gordon  First  Nation,  SK.  The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Duly  16,  2004  at 
5:00  P.M.  in  the  Gordon  Gymnasium. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Duly  16,  2004 
Leo  Crazy  Bull 

LEO  CRAZY  BULL  (ikkina'pai  simmii),  passed  away  suddenly  in  Calgary, 
Alberta  on  Duly  7th,  2004  at  the  age  of  56  years.  Leo  Crazy  Bull  was  born 
on  Duly  24th,  1947  on  the  Blood  Reserve. 

Leo  received  his  education  at  the  Cardston  Elementary  School.  He 
furthered  his  education  at  St.  Mary's  School,  adult  upgrading  on  the  Blood 
Reserve.  He  was  a very  hard  worker,  he  usually  worked  in  and  around  the 
Cardston  area  as  a farm  hand,  and  also  worked  in  various  construction 
projects.  He  also  worked  in  various  places  such  as  Yakima,  Washington,  USA 

Leo  was  very  active  in  his  traditional  ways  as  well  as  numerous  sports 
and  he  especially  enjoyed  playing  his  guitar  for  family  and  friends.  He 
was  into  music  and  collected  records  of  all  sorts.  He  used  to  strum  his 
guitar  and  recorded  his  songs.  In  the  60's,  Leo  eventually  formed  a band 
called  the  Ziptones. 

Leo  was  the  loving  father  of  children  to  a previous  marriage  to  special 
friend  Belina  Heavy  Runner;  Leon  Heavy  Runner,  Quinton  (Leanne)  Heavy 
Runner,  Corea  (Doey)  Heavy  Runner;  his  loving  grandchildren;  adopted 
sister  Theresa  (William)  Messenger.  Leo  is  also  survived  by  many  relatives 
such  as  the  families  of  the  Bare  Shin  Bones,  White  Quills,  Wells,  Red 
Crows,  Standing  Alones  and  the  Young  Pines.  Leo  was  predeceased  by  his 
father  Leo  Senior,  his  mother  Lucy  Bare  Shin  Bone,  daughters  Wendy  and 
Cheryl  Heavy  Runner  and  sons  William  Leo  and  Leo  Wes  Heavy  Runner, 
brothers  Dohn  Senior  and  Clifford  Crazy  Bull,  sister  Lucy  Crazy  Bull, 
uncles  Dohn  and  Paul  Bare  Shin  Bone,  Morris  and  Arthur  White  Quills, 
aunties  Emma  Rides  At  The  Door,  Cecile  Striped  Wolf,  great  aunt  Mary  Dane 
Wells,  also  special  Companion  Laverna  Good  Eagle. 

As  we  all  know  Leo,  he  liked  to  make  friends  and  meet  other  people  from 
various  reserves.  Leo,  you  were  a special  person  and  memories,  we  all 
shared  can  never  be  erased.  You  brought  joy  and  laughter  that  will  always 
dwell  in  our  hearts  that  no  one  can  replace.  You  will  be  sadly  missed  by 
your  children,  family  and  friends. 

Wake  Services  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Duly  15th  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m 
at  the  Moses  Lake  Recreation  Center,  Blood  Reserve,  and  continue  at  the 
house  of  Belina  Heavy  Runner,  Blood  Reserve.  Funeral  Services  will  be  held 
on  Friday,  Duly  16th  at  11:00  a.m.  at  the  Moses  Lake  Recreation  Center, 
Blood  Reserve  Interment  to  follow  in  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  653-3844. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Duly  31,  2004 

Mohawk  Ohiarihko :wa/moon  of  much  ripening 
Cherokee  Kuyegwona/ripe  corn  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  News  and  Information  and  NdnAim  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
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This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"You  can't  pray  the  same  way  in  English."  "The  songs  are  not 
the  same,  the  world  view  is  not  the  same.  The  language  is 
really  kind  of  the  heart  of  the  culture  and,  without  the  language, 
your  culture  is  really  deprived. 

Linda  Locklear,  Lumbee 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

i Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

j Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


I | of  the  People  on  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Last  issue's  editorial  discussed  the  history  of  pitting  one  tribe 
against  the  other  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  both  or  many,  and  the  need 
to  rely  on  each  other  - even  traditional  enemy  nations. 

Some  successes  that  do  not  depend  on  casino  income  were  mentioned,  and 
the  point  made  that  Tribal  Nations  must  stand  on  their  own  and  stand 
together  to  thrive  economically. 

One  hypothetical  example  of  how  such  collaboration  might  work  would  be 
if  the  Masantucket  Pequot  invested  some  of  its  Foxwood  Casino  profits  to 
back  Dogrib  diamond  mine  development.  The  Dogrib  have  the  raw  resource  and 
manpower.  The  Pequot  have  funds  to  provide  equipment  and  expertise  to 
develop  and  explore.  Such  a partnership  would  allow  both  tribal  nations 
to  grow  finacially,  independent  of  dominant  society  input,  subsequent 
meddling  and,  if  history  serves  as  an  example,  ulitmately,  theft. 

Spinoffs  from  such  a partnership  could  include  funding  an  aboriginal 
mining  school  or  management  curriculum  at  the  local  tribal  college. 
Immediate  benefits  would  be  training  and  development  of  cutters, 
polishers,  and  industrial  diamond  processing  - thus  creating  skilled  jobs 
as  well  as  mining  expertise. 

In  a similar  fashion,  possibly  Isleta  Pueblo  could  utilize  the  skills  it 
developed  building  and  managing  professional  quality  golf  courses  in  the 
desert  in  partnership  with  the  manufacturing  skills  the  Laguna  Pueblo 
acquired  at  its  wiring  harness  plant  to  produce  equipment  uniquely  suited 
to  xerescaping  or  other  desert  development  ventures. 

These  are  hypothetical,  but  certainly  concepts  that  should  be  explored 
by  many  tribes,  both  those  with  capital  and  those  in  need  of  industry 
growth  investment.  It  is  possible,  and  desirable  to  keep  these  deals 
strictly  tribe-to-tribe. 

There  are  already  First  Nation  banks  with  the  expertise  to  help  drive 
such  projects. 

Examples  could  just  as  easily  be  the  Pequot,  Oneida,  Pechanga,  or  the 
Isleta  setting  up  joint  ventures  with  resource-rich  tribes  to  develop  oil 
or  wind  resources,  bison  farms,  or  a television  studio  or  movie  studio, 
or  countless  other  possibilities. 

You  may  have  noticed  the  first  suggestion  was  a collaboration  between  a 
US  based  Tribal  Nation  and  a Canada  based  Aboriginal  First  Nation.  Why 
not?  We  didn't  draw  that  imaginary  line  across  the  49th  Parallel.  The  US 
and  Canada  did.  There  is  no  legitimate  reason  our  Nations  should  not  make 
business  deals  with  other  nations,  regardless  of  geography. 

Isn't  it  past  time  to  test  those  borders  and  determine  if  we  are,  in 
fact,  sovereignties  or  if  we  are,  in  actuality,  slave  nations?  Sovereign 
nations  should  be  able  to  form  alliances  with  other  sovereign  nations 
(thus  strengthening  the  concept  and  the  tribes).  Diversification  and 
investment  by  "rich"  Indians  into  the  resources  and  infant  industries  of 
the  "poor"  ones  can  benefit  all  participants. 

As  the  casino  tribes  have  found  - money  talks  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  the  dominant  society.  And  the  more  our  individual  nations  build  each 
other  and  collaborate  together,  and  the  more  we  keep  control  of  our  money 
out  of  the  federal  agency  loop  - the  stronger  we  are,  and  the  fewer  rugs 
they  have  to  pull  from  under  our  people. 

Dohiyi  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  gars@speakeasy.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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Missing  Regina  girl  puts  focus  on  city's  two  racial  solitudes 
Distrust  evident,  but  cultures  put  aside  differences  in  hunt  for 
five-year-old  Tamra 
By  MARK  HUME 
Monday,  Duly  19,  2004 

REGINA  - The  disappearance  on  Duly  5 of  a five-year-old  girl  here  has  not 
only  shocked  this  hard-working,  decent  Prairie  city,  it  has  brought  to  the 
surface  racial  undercurrents  many  would  prefer  to  ignore. 

Tamra  Keepness  was  being  raised  in  a ramshackle  home  in  a predominantly 
aboriginal,  exhaustingly  poor  neighbourhood,  just  a few  blocks  from  the 
city's  prosperous  downtown. 

Regina,  which  local  radio  station  CDME  routinely  refers  to  as  "Canada's 
greatest  city,"  has  broad  boulevards,  fine  historical  buildings  and  lovely, 
serpentine  parks  that  highlight  the  natural  beauty  of  Saskatchewan. 

But  it  also  has  troubled  inner-city  neighbourhoods,  where  front  yards 
are  beaten  dirt,  windows  are  cracked  and  houses  are  abandoned.  This  is, 
for  the  most  part,  where  Regina's  expanding  aboriginal  community  lives. 

One  of  those  neighbourhoods  is  unofficially  called  Moccasin  Flats, 
although  people  do  not  overtly  use  that  racially  charged  name. 

Although  there  is  a strong  sense  of  isolation  of  one  group  from  the 
other,  it  is  not  something  easily  talked  about. 

When  a caller  to  CDME  raised  the  issue  of  racism  last  week  in  relation 
to  a police  decision  to  halt  the  ground  search  for  Tamra,  the  talk-show 
host  snapped  at  her  for  daring  "to  play  the  race  card." 

The  Regina  Leader-Post  took  a similar  view  under  the  headline:  "To  talk 
of  racism  tainting  the  search  for  Tamra  is  sheer  nonsense." 

Although  the  Regina  Police  Service,  which  threw  everything  it  had  at  the 
case,  may  be  above  reproach,  it  is  clear  that  race  relations  is  a 
sensitive  topic. 


"I  think  it's  pretty  bad  in  Regina  because  everyone  sees  [natives]  as 
drunks  and  bums/'  said  Chantelle,  a woman  in  her  mid-30s  who  did  not  want 
to  give  her  last  name.  "It's  always  been  that  way." 

She  said  she  does  not  have  any  animosity  toward  aboriginals  but  said  a 
gulf  separates  the  two  cultures.  "Yeah.  We  do  our  own  thing  and  they  do 
theirs . " 

Elizabeth  Lutz,  a 75-year-old  retired  government  worker  who  has  lived  in 
Regina  for  44  years,  said  there  have  always  been  racial  undercurrents . 

"It's  getting  better,"  she  said.  "But  I think  there's  prejudice  there  on 
both  sides.  Natives  don't  like  us,  either.  They  think  we  owe  them." 

Natalia  Poitras,  19,  was  on  her  way  to  register  at  a business  college  in 
a shopping  centre  when  she  offered  a comment. 

"I  think  racial  relations  are  bad  in  Regina.  It  just  seems  like  natives 
hold  a grudge.  It's  like  everybody  owes  them.  Anything  that's  funded  by 
aboriginals  seems  really  clique-ee. 

"There's  some  sort  of  barrier  between  us.  I don't  know  what  it  is.  But  I 
know  as  a girl,  sometimes  when  I walk  down  the  street,  native  girls  will 
say,  'What  are  you  looking  at?'  You  can  feel  it." 

Robert,  an  elderly  man  who  would  not  give  his  last  name,  blames  both 
groups . 

"Some  white  people  don't  like  natives.  Some  native  people  don't  like 
whites,"  he  said  with  a fatalistic  shrug.  "Things  are  getting  better,  but 
maybe  that's  because  they  can't  get  any  worse." 

Gary  Pratt,  an  auto  mechanic  and  a native,  was  waiting  for  a department 
store  to  open  in  northwest  Regina  when  asked  his  views. 

"There  is  some  racism,  but  not  much  that  I see.  I get  along  with 
everybody,  with  all  races." 

But  distrust  lingers.  In  the  native  area,  an  elderly  aboriginal  couple 
were  in  their  blue  van,  feathers  painted  on  the  rear  doors,  outside  a 
community  centre.  They  were  on  their  way  to  an  elders  picnic  in  a park. 

The  man  listens  to  the  race-relations  question,  then  shakes  his  head.  "At 
times  it's  pretty  good,  at  times  it's  not. 

"That's  not  something  I want  to  talk  about." 

Natives  Roland  Bugghis  and  Barbara  Wolfe  were  enjoying  a walk  on  a sunny 
afternoon . 

"I  think  it's  all  right,"  Mr.  Bugghis  said  of  race  relations  in  the  city 
"I  don't  have  no  problems,  anyway.  I don't  know  about  other  people." 

Ms.  Wolfe  leans  back  and  ponders  the  question  for  a moment. 

"In  between,"  she  said. 

"That's  about  it;  in  between." 

Saskatchewan  government  statistics  suggest  that  about  14  per  cent  of  the 
province's  population  is  native.  But  70  per  cent  of  children  in  provincial 
care  are,  too,  as  are  incarcerated  offenders. 

The  poverty  line  in  Saskatchewan  is  about  $26,000.  But  the  median  income 
for  natives  in  Regina  is  $12,500.  About  two-thirds  rent  their  homes,  and 
their  level  of  quality  often  is  shocking. 

Tamra  is  part  of  a shared  family  with  eight  other  children,  her  mother 
and  stepfather.  The  house  has  broken  windows,  cracked  plaster  and 
blistered  paint.  The  house  next  door  is  boarded  up,  as  are  many  others  in 
the  area. 

The  native  population  of  Regina,  16,000  in  the  2001  census,  is  thought 
to  be  18,000  to  20,000  now.  Natives  form  about  9 per  cent  of  the  city's 
population,  and  more  than  15  per  cent  of  children  under  10  are  native. 

Increasing  numbers  of  aboriginals  are  moving  to  Regina  because  of  better 
work  prospects,  although  about  half  are  unemployed. 

But  any  city  that  has  one  racial  group  predominantly  occupying  its 
poorest  neighbourhoods  is  in  trouble,  especially  if  that  group  is  growing 
faster  than  any  other. 

Wayne,  a Regina  cab  driver  who  does  not  want  his  last  name  used,  pulled 
his  vehicle  into  a parking  stall  next  to  a convenience  store  on  5th  Avenue 

Asked  if  he  knows  of  a place  called  Moccasin  Flats,  he  smiles.  "This  is 
it,  all  around,"  he  said,  gesturing  to  the  streets  lined  with  small, 
dilapidated  homes. 

It  is  a dangerous  neighbourhood  at  night,  he  said,  and  some  people  call 
it  "the  hood." 


He  does  not  mind  working  days  here,  but  "I  wouldn't  drive  at  night 
without  a gun . " 

Here  are  his  observations  on  race  relations  in  Regina:  "I  think,  for  the 
most  part,  the  relationship  is  fairly  good.  But  there's  still  prejudice  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence.  . . . Some  native  people,  a small  per  cent,  have 
a bad  attitude  toward  the  whites.  Many,  many  white  people  have  a bad 
attitude  toward  native  people.  The  greatest  problem  is  with  the  older 
people. 

"I  think  the  white  population  and  the  native  population  are  still  pretty 
much  isolated  from  each  other.  It's  a shame.  But  there's  an  attempt  being 
made  at  integration.  And  I hope  it  works.  It's  got  to,  or  things  could  get 
pretty  bad." 

Then  he  gets  a call  and  has  to  go.  Somebody  in  the  hood  needs  a lift 
downtown . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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What  does  the  word  "Treaty"  mean  to  most  Americans? 

By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2004  Lakota  Media  Inc. 

Volume  5,  Issue  30 

Duly  16  - Duly  23,  2004 

Let's  put  a hat  on  the  word  "treaty." 

Nearly  every  dictionary  describes  it  as,  "an  agreement  or  arrangement 
made  by  negotiation;  a contract  in  writing  between  two  or  more  political 
authorities  (as  states  or  sovereigns)  formally  signed  by  representatives 
duly  authorized  and  usually  ratified  by  the  lawmaking  authority  of  the 
state;  a document  in  which  such  a contract  is  set  down." 

The  treaty  making  process  between  the  Indian  nations  and  the  United 
States  of  America  was  stopped  shortly  after  the  huge  treaty  meeting  that 
took  place  at  Fort  Laramie  in  1868.  Several  Indian  nations  were  on  hand  to 
"negotiate"  the  treaties  that  became  known  throughout  Indian  country  as 
The  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868. 

Representatives  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  were 
there  to  negotiate  away  millions  of  acres  of  land,  but  were  they  "duly 
authorized"  representatives?  Tasunka  Witko  (Crazy  Horse)  and  his  followers 
were  not  present.  Crazy  Horse,  in  his  short  lifetime,  never  touched  a pen 
to  a treaty. 

The  tribes  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  were  guaranteed  the  exclusive  and 
undisturbed  use  of  the  land  they  retained  under  the  auspices  of  the  1868 
Treaty.  These  lands  stretched  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  Big  Horn  Mountains  in  what  is  now  Wyoming. 

Included  in  this  parcel  were  the  panoramic  mountains  known  to  the  Sioux 
Nation  as  Paha  Sapa,  or  the  Black  Hills.  Some  pan-Indians  would  refer  to 
the  Hills  as  "He'  Sapa"  but  my  research  into  some  very  old  records  find 
that  the  Lakota,  even  in  the  1800 's,  called  the  Hills  Paha  Sapa. 

If  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868  set  aside  the  requisite  land  to  be 
used  exclusively  by  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation,  what  was  George 
Armstrong  Custer  and  his  expedition  doing  in  the  Black  Hills  in  1874?  We 
all  know  now  that  he  was  searching  for  gold.  This  was  a clear  violation  of 
the  Treaty. 

The  term  "Gold  Fever"  came  about  because  that  is  what  it  proved  to  be,  a 
feverish  illness  that  drove  miners  to  dig  for  gold.  Treaty  notwithstanding, 
the  United  States  Army,  and  by  inference,  the  United  States  Congress, 
stood  by  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  while  thousands  of  "fever 
struck"  miners  invaded  the  lands  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation. 


And  when  the  Indians  took  offense  at  this  invasion  of  their  lands  and 
struck  back  at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  sending  Custer  and  his 
7th  Cavalry  to  a resounding  defeat,  did  the  United  States  Government  call 
this  defensive  battle  by  the  combined  forces  of  Sioux,  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  warriors  just?  No  indeed. 

The  next  year  the  Cheyenne  were  hunted  down,  their  lands  confiscated, 
and  they  were  shipped  to  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  The  Arapaho  were 
dispersed,  their  lands  taken,  and  they  were  confined  and  then  shipped  to 
Oklahoma.  The  combined  tribes  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  were  too  numerous 
and  too  fierce  to  be  handled  in  a like  manner. 

Instead  their  Sacred  Black  Hills  were  confiscated,  their  huge  land 
holdings,  legally  determined  by  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868,  were 
broken  up  into  much  smaller  "reservations"  and  their  power  greatly 
diminished  by  the  dispersal.  This  was  done  without  negotiation  but  instead 
by  Acts  of  Congress,  misinterpretations  of  the  intent  of  the  Treaty  and 
outright  lies  and  theft. 

When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  made  a determination  for  monetary 
compensation  for  the  theft  of  the  Black  Hills,  Supreme  Court  lustice  Harry 
Blackmun  said,  "A  more  ripe  and  rank  case  of  dishonest  dealings  may  never 
be  found  in  our  history." 

We  have  just  celebrated  the  128th  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn,  or  as  the  Lakota  call  it,  the  Battle  of  Greasy  Grass,  and 
many  of  the  existing  problems  between  the  treaty  makers  and  the  treaty 
signors  are  still  prevalent.  The  money  awarded  the  tribes  of  the  Great 
Sioux  Nation  in  1981  has  never  been  accepted.  The  timber  profits  culled 
from  the  Hills  every  year  are  divided  amongst  several  Western  South  Dakota 
counties,  but  none  goes  to  the  People  still  laying  claim  to  the  land. 

Billions  in  gold  and  other  resources  have  been  extracted  from  the  Paha 
Sapa  since  1878  and  none  of  it  has  gone  to  assist  the  poorest  people  in 
America,  the  people  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation. 

And  as  I have  written  so  many  times  in  the  past,  in  the  face  of  this 
extreme  poverty,  with  the  monetary  award  now  nearing  $600  million,  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  the  People  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation,  have  turned 
their  backs  upon  accepting  a single  dime  of  the  award. 

"A  nation  shall  be  judged  by  the  way  it  treats  its  indigenous  people." 

If  you  were  a judge  and  had  to  make  a judgement  on  how  America  has  treated 
its  indigenous  people,  what  would  you  say? 

Stop  right  there!  No,  it  is  not  ancient  history  that  cannot  be  addressed. 
The  theft  of  the  Paha  Sapa  has  never  been  settled.  Money  was  appropriated, 
but  refused.  Can  a Nation  force  another  Nation  to  accept  money  for  out  and 
out  theft  of  land  by  shoving  it  down  its  throat? 

While  America  is  spending  billions  attacking  other  sovereign  nations, 
there  is  still  a dark  secret  it  is  hiding  in  its  own  backyard. 

The  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868,  a sacred  treaty  to  the  people  of  the 
Great  Sioux  Nation,  was  violated  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  a 
sacred  trust  was  broken.  Since  that  treaty  was  broken,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Indian  people  have  suffered.  And  through  it  all,  they  have 
never  asked  for  anything  more  than  justice.  They  have  gone  to  every  world 
court  including  the  United  Nations  in  the  past  30  years  and  nothing  has 
been  done  to  bring  them  justice. 

What  does  the  word  "treaty"  mean  to  Americans  and  to  the  present 
Congress  of  America? 

(Tim  Giago,  Oglala  Lakota,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Lakota 
lournal,  the  largest  Indian  newspaper  in  the  Northern  Plains.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Aboriginal  Sin  and  Notes  from  Indian  Country  Volumes  I and 
II.  He  can  be  reached  at  editor@lakotajournal.com  or  P.O.  Box  3080, 

Rapid  City,  SD  57709 
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Politics  In  Indian  Country 
By  TIM  GIAGO 
Duly  21,  2004 

There  appears  to  be  a battle  brewing  in  South  Dakota  and  other  Western 
states  with  large  American  Indian  populations  in  this  election  year. 

Twenty  years  ago  few  politicians  considered  the  Indian  vote.  It  was  a 
policy  of  the  Democrats  to  spend  more  time  with  the  people  of  the  Indian 
reservations  simply  because  of  tradition.  One  seldom,  if  ever,  saw  a 
Republican  actually  visit  an  Indian  reservation. 

And  so,  through  the  years,  the  Indian  people  tended  to  be  Democrats. 

This  didn't  seem  to  matter  until  several  years  ago  when  Sen.  Tom  Daschle, 
D-S.D.,  squeaked  out  a very  narrow  margin  over  his  opponent  mainly  on  the 
back  of  the  Indian  reservations . But  even  then,  Daschle  was  considered 
more  lucky  than  calculating. 

The  Senate  race  in  South  Dakota  in  2000  put  an  end  to  all  speculation 
about  the  Indian  vote.  Sen.  Tim  Dohnson,  a Democrat,  was  in  a heated  race 
with  Republican  Dohn  Thune.  Thune,  a former  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  gave  up  that  seat  in  order  to  pursue  Daschle. 

Corks  were  popping,  until... 

During  the  campaign  several  big  guns  from  the  Republican  Party  made 
trips  to  South  Dakota  in  support  of  Thune.  On  election  night  it  looked  as 
if  all  of  their  efforts  had  paid  off.  In  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  only 
two  precincts  remained  to  be  counted  and  the  supporters  of  Dohn  Thune  were 
already  popping  the  corks  on  their  champagne  bottles.  Ooops! 

Nearly  every  Republican  forgot  the  precincts  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  the  largest  reservation  in  South  Dakota,  at  least  population 
wise.  It  had  been  an  all-night  affair  for  both  parties  and  most  voters 
were  bleary  eyed  by  the  time  the  final  tally  came  in.  Tim  Dohnson  had 
squeezed  out  a hard  fought  campaign  by  a mere  564  votes  and  it  was  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  that  put  him  over  the  top. 

The  Republican  House  in  South  Dakota,  with  speculative  comments  from 
columnist  Robert  Novak  on  his  television  show,  pointed  the  finger  of 
suspicion  upon  the  Indian  voters.  They  hastily  set  about  changing  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  One  controversial  change  put  into 
effect  was  that  all  voters  had  to  present  photo  ID's  before  they  could 
cast  a ballot.  How  many  other  states  in  the  union  require  photo  ID's? 

But  all  of  the  efforts  of  the  South  Dakota  Republican  House  failed  when 
Stephanie  Herseth  defeated  Larry  Diedrich  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
seat  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Bill  Danklow,  who  had  run  a stop 
sign  and  killed  a biker. 

Although  this  close  race  was  held  in  a primary  election  when  voters  do 
not  turn  out  in  large  numbers,  the  Indian  vote  turned  out  to  be  the 
difference. 

States  such  as  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Idaho  and 
Washington  with  large  Indian  populations  can  make  a difference  in  the  2004 
elections.  The  Indian  vote  has  always  been  there  and  it  has,  for  the  most 
part,  supported  Democratic  candidates,  but  it  is  much  more  organized  now 
and  the  Indian  voters  tend  to  vote  in  a block. 

All  of  a sudden  Republican  candidates  are  courting  the  Indian  vote,  a 
vote  they  ignored  for  the  last  50  years.  There  are  even  members  of 
different  tribes  actively  speaking  out  for  the  Republican  candidates. 
Thune,  who  is  challenging  Daschle  for  the  Senate  this  year,  is  actively 
pursuing  the  Indian  vote.  He  has  activist  Russell  Means  promoting  his 
candidacy  as  well  as  a new  Republican  named  Bruce  Whalen.  Both  are  from 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

In  the  20-plus  years  I have  been  publishing  an  Indian  newspaper  this  is 
the  first  time  I have  witnessed  Republicans  making  an  effort  to  garner  the 
Indian  vote. 


There  are  a shade  more  than  65,000  Indians  in  South  Dakota,  so  this 
means  they  make  up  about  10  percent  of  the  voters.  That  is  not  a very 
large  percentage  except  in  extremely  close  races. 

When  Stephanie  Herseth  lost  to  Bill  Janklow  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  2002  she  did  take  the  majority  of  the  Indian  vote 
simply  because  most  Indians  in  this  state  do  not  like  the  man  they  call 
"Wild  Bill"  lanklow.  However,  lanklow  won  by  a large  enough  margin  that 
the  Indian  vote  was  negated.  Plus,  Herseth  was  an  unknown  commodity  back 
then  but  has  since  made  a mark  for  herself. 

The  Republican  Party  is  viewed  by  most  Indians  as  "anti-Indian."  They 
have  had  good  reason  to  believe  this.  When  many  tribes  were  trying  to 
establish  casinos  on  their  reservations  it  was  usually  the  Republicans  who 
stood  in  their  way.  When  severe  budget  cuts  devastated  the  reservations 
during  the  Reagan  years,  the  Indian  people  put  this  in  their  memory  banks. 

The  younger  generation  of  Indian  voters  usually  follow  the  lead  of  their 
elders.  One  family  head  will  usually  determine  whom  they  will  vote  for  and 
they  accept  this.  Many  of  the  elders  remember  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
first  as  their  wartime  leader  during  the  Second  World  War  but  also  for  all 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corp  and  WPA  jobs  he  brought  to  Indian 
country  during  and  after  the  Great  Depression. 

Roosevelt  was  a Democrat  and  considered  a very  good  man  by  many  tribal 
elders . 

He  left  his  mark  in  Indian  country  and  that  tradition  is  still  a part  of 
the  culture.  This  is  a very  high  hurdle  for  the  Republicans  to  overcome. 
They  must  also  overcome  the  legacy  of  John  and  Robert  Kennedy,  two  men  who 
were  dearly  loved  in  Indian  country. 

The  rest  of  America  will  have  an  eye  cast  on  the  election  in  South 
Dakota  in  November.  Tom  Daschle,  although  he  is  a Democrat  in  a largely 
Republican  state,  has  won  in  the  past  because  the  people  look  to  the  man 
and  not  the  party.  That's  the  way  South  Dakotans  have  always  voted.  They 
are  an  independent  lot. 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota, 

is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  and  Pueblo  Journals. 
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Democrats  scuttle  another  Bush  court  nominee 
July  21,  2004 

Senate  Democrats  successfully  blocked  another  of  President  Bush's 
judicial  nominees  on  Tuesday  in  what  Republicans  criticized  as  a partisan 
campaign . 

Tribal  leaders  who  opposed  the  placement  of  William  G.  Myers  III  on  a 
court  that  handles  key  Indian  law  cases  welcomed  his  rejection.  Myers,  an 
attorney  and  former  lobbyist  for  the  ranching,  grazing  and  cattle 
industries,  was  picked  for  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  covers 
more  than  200  tribes  in  nine  Western  states. 

"William  Myers'  blatant  disregard  for  federal  law  affecting  Native 
sacred  places  proved  that  he  was  simply  unfit  for  a lifetime  appointment 
to  the  bench."  said  Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  one  of  dozens  of  tribal  organizations  that  fought  the 
nomination . 

But  Republicans  blasted  Democrats  for  filibustering  Myers,  who  was  the 
Interior  Department's  top  lawyer  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  Bush 
administration.  He  is  the  seventh  judicial  nominee  to  suffer  defeat  on  the 
Senate  floor. 


"Once  again  Senate  Democrats  are  making  history  by  denying  the  Senate 
the  right  to  vote  on  a judicial  nominee/'  said  Sen.  Larry  Craig  (R-Idaho), 
a supporter  of  Myers. 

John  Thune,  a former  Congressman  running  for  the  Senate,  pinned  the 
blame  on  his  rival.  Sen.  Tom  Daschle  (D-South  Dakota).  Daschle  is  the 
Democratic  minority  leader. 

Daschle,  said  Thune,  "once  again  turned  his  back  on  South  Dakota  and 
sided  with  liberal  extremists  in  obstructing  the  nomination  of  William 
Myers."  Thune  said  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  state  supported  the 
nomination  even  though  South  Dakota  is  not  part  of  the  9th  Circuit. 

However,  Daschle  responded  that  tribal  opposition  was  behind  his  vote. 
"Mr.  Myers'  work  as  solicitor  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
demonstrated  a complete  lack  of  understanding  of  the  government-to- 
government  trust  relationship  between  the  federal  government  and  Indian 
tribes,"  he  said. 

Sen.  Tim  Dohnson  (D-South  Dakota),  whose  524-vote  victory  over  Thune  is 
credited  to  Indian  voters,  also  defended  his  vote  yesterday.  "It  is 
apparent  that  Mr.  Myers  will  put  industry  ahead  of  our  environment,  the 
sacred  land  rights  of  Native  Americans,  and  most  importantly,  what  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  general  public,"  he  said. 

What  happened  on  the  floor  was  not  an  up-or-down  vote  on  Myers.  Since  he 
was  the  target  of  a filibuster.  Republicans  needed  60  votes,  rather  than  a 
simple  majority,  to  end  debate. 

Securing  only  53  votes  during  an  afternoon  roll  call,  they  failed  to 
defeat  the  filibuster.  Every  Republican,  including  Sens.  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell  (Colorado)  and  John  McCain  (Arizona),  who  might  otherwise  support 
the  tribal  viewpoint,  voted  in  favor  of  ending  debate  but  fell  short  even 
with  the  help  of  two  Democrats,  Sens.  Doe  Biden  (Delaware)  and  Ben  Nelson 
(Delaware) 

Sens.  John  Kerry  (Massachusetts)  and  Dohn  Edwards  (North  Carolina),  the 
presumptive  Democratic  presidential  ticket,  didn't  vote. 

Myers'  work  as  Interior  solicitor  formed  the  basis  of  the  campaign 
against  him.  In  his  most  criticized  decision,  Myers  overturned  a legal 
opinion  that  protected  the  sacred  lands  of  the  Quechan  Nation  from 
development.  The  reversal  favored  a Canadian  company  that  wants  to  build  a 
huge,  open-pit  gold  mine  on  sites  the  tribe  uses  for  ceremonies, 
pilgrimages  and  other  religious  activities. 

During  his  confirmation  hearing  in  February,  Myers  admitted  he  never 
consulted  the  tribe  despite  serving,  in  his  official  capacity,  as  the 
tribe's  trustee.  But  he  did  meet  with  representatives  of  Glamis  Gold,  the 
company  behind  the  mine  proposal. 

Myers  left  his  Interior  post  in  December  2003.  He  returned  to  work  at 
the  Holland  & Hart  law  firm,  where  he  serves  of  counsel  in  the  Boise, 
Idaho,  office. 
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How  Drought  Dust  Might  Bring  Water  to  the  Navajo 
By  KIRK  DOHNSON 
Duly  23,  2004 

WHITE  ROCK,  N.M.  - Once  a week,  Bennie  Yazzie  drives  half  an  hour  over 
the  bone-rattling  dirt  roads  of  the  Navajo  Nation  to  get  drinking  water. 

It  sloshes  out  a long  blue  hose  at  a cost  of  3 cents  a gallon  - except 
when  it  doesn't.  A few  weeks  back,  the  coin-fed  meter  was  broken  and  no 
one  at  the  little  oasis  of  White  Rock  knew  how  to  fix  it. 


"Another  35  miles  on  bad  road/'  Mr.  Yazzie  said  of  his  journey  to  the 
next-nearest  pump. 

The  Navajo  struggle  for  water  on  these  unforgiving  lands  long  predates 
the  drought  that  has  settled  over  the  West  in  the  last  five  years.  On  a 
reservation  nearly  five  times  the  size  of  Connecticut,  more  than  a third 
of  the  residents  have  no  running  water  for  themselves,  their  gardens  or 
their  livestock.  So  they  go  to  water  stations  like  White  Rock,  50  miles 
from  the  nearest  real  town,  to  shower,  wash  clothes  or  socialize,  making 
the  best  of  a situation  that  would  make  most  Americans  shudder  with  its 
matter-of-fact  adversities. 

But  in  an  odd  and  deeply  paradoxical  way,  the  drought  itself  - and  the 
fundamental  ways  it  is  making  many  Westerners  rethink  the  future  - may 
finally  bring  running  water  to  the  Navajo.  The  tribal  council  could  vote 
at  any  time  on  a settlement  to  end  a 30-year  legal  standoff  with  New 
Mexico  over  how  to  divide  the  waters  of  the  San  Duan  River,  a major 
tributary  of  the  Colorado  River.  Tribal  leaders  had  contended  that  history 
and  treaty  entitled  them  to  the  entire  flow  of  the  river;  the  state  said 
the  tribe  was  overreaching. 

A preliminary  agreement  reached  late  last  year  - one  of  the  largest 
Native  American  water  deals  in  history,  gallon  for  gallon  - reduces  the 
tribe's  claims  and  in  return  provides  for  a $600  million  federal  pipeline 
that  would  snake  south  through  the  reservation,  with  feeder  systems 
reaching  into  the  communities,  called  chapters  here.  The  pipe  would  also 
take  water  to  the  equally  thirsty  city  of  Gallup,  N.M.,  just  outside  the 
reservation's  southeast  border. 

It  all  sounds  quite  neat  - a perfect  package  of  interlocked,  coinciding 
interests,  which  is  how  supporters  of  the  plan  have  sold  it  on  the 
reservation  and  off.  But  the  vote  is  expected  to  be  close.  Some  hard- 
liners on  the  council  say  that  the  compromise  is  a surrender  and  that  the 
Navajo  should  continue  to  push  for  the  whole  river.  Promoting  the  proposal 
has  also  aggravated  some  very  old,  unhealed  scars  and  brought  voice  to 
anguished  questions  of  Navajo  destiny. 

Some  in  the  tribe  say  a deal  that  benefits  Gallup  is  just  too  bitter  a 
pill  to  swallow,  given  the  long  history  of  hostile  racial  relations  there. 
Old-timers  still  remember  the  storefront  signs  that  said  "No  dogs  or 
Indians . " 

What  brought  people  together,  and  subsequently  exposed  their  differences, 
was  the  dawning  awareness  of  scarcity.  When  water  in  the  San  Duan  was 
abundant,  people  involved  in  the  settlement  say,  the  murky  question  of  who 
had  first  dibs  on  the  river's  flow  was  not  so  important.  But  when  the 
river  nearly  dried  up  in  2002  - the  drought's  worst  year  here  so  far  - 
that  mind-set  abruptly  changed.  Tribal  farmers  saw  the  intake  system  for 
their  irrigation  canals  come  perilously  close  to  being  unusable.  Non- 
Indian  farmers  feared  a "call"  of  water  rights  - an  emergency  legal 
sorting  out,  in  which  the  oldest  claims  gets  priority.  The  Navajo  claims, 
by  far  the  oldest,  might  win,  giving  the  tribe  the  whole  river.  Knowing 
precisely  who  was  entitled  to  what  suddenly  looked  a lot  better. 

"The  settlement  is  essential  for  certainty,  and  the  drought  has  created 
awareness  of  the  need  for  certainty,"  said  Dohn  R.  D'Antonio,  New  Mexico's 
state  engineer,  who  is  in  charge  of  administering  water  rules.  "It's 
forced  us  to  go  out  and  be  more  deliberate;  the  drought  may  be  a blessing 
in  disguise  in  that  regard." 

At  the  heart  of  the  resolution,  negotiators  say,  are  interlocking  trade- 
offs, developed  so  that  - at  least  in  theory  - each  private  interest  must 
support  someone  else's  goals  to  have  its  own  needs  satisfied. 
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Wording  on  water  worries  tribes,  state 
By  Tom  Lindley 
Dune  25,  2004 

PAWNEE  - The  state's  most  troubling  environmental  mess  did  not  ooze  from 
a pipeline  or  belch  from  a smoke  stack. 

It  popped  up  a few  months  ago  in  the  fine  print  of  a routine  review 
letter  from  the  Dallas  Region  6 office  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  state  environmental  officials. 

When  Oklahoma  officials  read  the  part  where  the  state's  water  quality 
standards  do  not  apply  to  "all  Indian  allotments,  the  Indian  titles  to 
which  have  not  been  extinguished,  including  rights-of-way  running  through 
the  same,"  they  choked  as  if  they  had  just  inhaled  a strong  batch  of  smog 
imported  from  Texas. 

In  their  minds,  the  wording  broadened  the  definition  of  American  Indian 
Country  beyond  comprehension,  and  placed  air  and  water  quality  regulations 
on  hold  across  Oklahoma's  broad  patchwork  of  allotted  lands. 

There  is  more  than  enough  confusion  to  go  around  on  the  topic  of 
allotments,  a system  of  landholding  created  in  part  by  the  Dawes  Act  of 
1887  that  provided  American  Indian  lands  to  be  allotted  to  individual 
American  Indians. 

Regulation  concerns 

Having  previously  taken  the  position  that  state  water  and  air  quality 
standards  applied  to  allotments,  state  officials  now  are  afraid  that  their 
ability  to  enforce  environmental  regulations  and  quickly  address  health 
concerns  has  been  compromised.  Worse,  they  fear  it  has  left  the  door  open 
for  unregulated  hazardous  waste  to  make  its  way  into  Oklahoma  and  for 
untested  drinking  water  to  make  its  way  into  taps  on  allotment  land  that 
may  not  fall  within  state  jurisdiction. 

"I  can't  in  good  conscience  stand  by  and  see  this  happen  to  people  who 
would  normally  be  protected  in  our  system,  but  if  things  stand  the  way 
they  are  now,  the  only  answer  I will  have  to  the  problem  is  to  say, 

'You're  regulated  by  the  federal  government,'"  said  Steven  Thompson, 
director  of  the  state  Environmental  Quality  Department. 

Critics  of  the  EPA  say  the  problem  with  turning  over  responsibility  to 
the  federal  agency  is  the  EPA  appears  to  have  neither  the  manpower  in 
Oklahoma  nor  the  interest  to  quickly  pursue  routine  complaints. 

In  one  example  documented  by  the  state,  the  EPA  has  spent  about  two 
years  trying  to  resolve  a dispute  over  the  storage  of  hazardous  waste, 
primarily  metals  and  pesticides,  at  a facility  within  80  feet  of  the 
playground  at  the  Washita  Valley  Head  Start  Apache  Center. 

Pawnee  tribe's  battle 

Oklahoma  tribes  are  concerned  too,  particularly  the  Pawnee  tribe,  whose 
six-year  quest  to  receive  treatment-as-state  status  from  the  federal 
government  was  in  the  home  stretch  until  the  EPA  recently  put  it  back  on 
hold . 

Although  state  agencies  can  cite  worst-case  scenarios  that  could  befall 
the  state  if  the  EPA  creates  a new  environmental  frontier  in  Oklahoma,  so 
far  the  only  real  victims  appear  to  be  the  Pawnees. 

"My  concern  is  the  continuing  diminishing  of  tribal  authority  and  the 
inability  to  protect  the  environment,"  said  Monty  Matlock,  director  of  the 
tribe's  environmental  conservation  and  safety  department. 

May  2,  the  Pawnees  received  partial  approval  from  the  EPA  to  regulate 
and  enforce  environmental  issues  on  two  sections  of  tribal  land.  The  tribe 
lost  it  Dune  3 when,  in  a follow-up  letter,  EPA  water  quality  protection 
division  director  Miguel  D.  Flores  said  the  individual  who  signed  the 
original  letter  lacked  the  property  authority  to  make  the  determination. 

Withholding  comment 

The  EPA's  about-face  came  in  the  face  of  heavy  criticism  by  the  state, 
cities  and  special  interests  groups  who  claimed  that  economic  development 


would  suffer  if  businesses  had  to  conform  to  dozens  of  conflicting 
regulations . 

More  importantly,  the  reversal  came  two  days  after  U.S.  Sen.  Him  Inhofe, 
R-Tulsa,  the  chairman  of  the  environmental  committee,  asked  the 
comptroller  general  of  the  United  States  to  investigate  the  EPA's  awarding 
of  treatment-as-state  status  to  Oklahoma  tribes. 

At  the  moment,  EPA  officials  remain  mum  about  where  the  state,  federal 
government  and  tribes  go  from  here. 

In  a statement  issued  Thursday,  the  EPA  said  it  would  "withhold  any 
comment  on  the  treatment-as-state  issue." 

Oklahoma  Environment  Secretary  Miles  Tolbert  has  attempted  to  bridge  the 
waters  by  meeting  with  representatives  from  many  of  Oklahoma's  39  tribes. 

"The  way  forward  is  for  the  state  to  work  with  the  tribes  to  see  if  we 
can  address  the  problems  they  (the  tribes)  have  with  a uniform  regulatory 
system,"  Tolbert  said. 

With  so  many  different  interests  at  play,  Tolbert  acknowledged  that  the 
process  could  move  slowly. 

Water  worries 

Standing  near  the  edge  of  Coal  Creek,  where  an  apparent  illegal  dumping 
of  brine  from  an  oil  field  has  eroded  the  cliff  and  scoured  a piece  of 
allotted  land,  Matlock  is  afraid  time  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  Pawnees. 

Matlock's  recent  discovery  does  not  pose  a huge  problem  to  the 
environment,  but  it  still  makes  it  a local  concern. 

"We  have  an  abundance  of  minor  issues,  but  so  many  times  I've  called  EPA 
and  reported  a breeched  pipe  that  is  draining  chloride  and  the  answer  I 
get  is  that  we  don't  have  a problem,"  he  said.  "That  just  meant  it  was 
insignificant  to  them." 

Since  1998,  the  Pawnee  tribe  has  been  trying  to  receive  what  it  says 
decades-old  treaties  and  recent  federal  law  have  granted  them  sovereignty 
over  their  tribal  lands,  which  cover  about  28,000  acres  between  the 
Cimarron  and  Arkansas  rivers. 

Water  for  the  tribe's  new  health  center  and  for  tribal  headquarters  is 
pumped  from  two  wells  near  Black  Bear  Creek.  Down  the  road,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dam  at  Pawnee  Lake,  an  old  water  park  has  been  revitalized  and 
transformed  into  an  environmental  education  center. 

"Water  is  very  important  to  us  and  to  our  economic  future,"  Matlock  said. 

At  the  moment,  that  may  be  the  only  source  of  agreement  among  those  who 
would  like  to  regulate  its  flow. 

Write  me:  P.0.  Box  25125,  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73125 

Fax  me:  475-3183 

Call  me:  (405)  936-0175 

E-mail  me:  tlindley@cox.net 
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For  the  mother  of  Dustin  Benoist,  his  loss  was  only  the  latest  blow 
By  MICFIAEL  MOORE  of  the  Missoulian 
Duly  23,  2004 

In  Wednesday's  Missoulian,  waves  of  shock  resonated  across  the  Flathead 
Reservation  from  the  alcohol-related  deaths  of  two  11-year-old  boys, 

Frankie  Nicolai  and  Dustin  Benoist. 

Police  officers,  hardened  by  years  of  investigating  life's  most  dismal 
incidents,  found  themselves  on  the  edge  of  tears  as  they  pieced  together 
what  had  happened  to  the  sixth-  graders. 


But  the  reservation,  a place  where  alcohol-related  death  is  a far  too- 
frequent  visitor,  came  to  life  with  a powerful  message:  No  more  dead 
children . 

Away  from  the  rallies  and  gatherings  and  well-intentioned  meetings, 

Norma  Fox  was  falling  apart  all  over  again.  For  the  second  time  in  three 
months,  she  had  lost  a son.  First  her  14-year-old,  Tyler,  and  now  Dustin. 

Today's  story,  the  fifth  in  an  eight-day  series,  follows  Norma  as  she 
struggles  to  survive,  and  revisits  the  November  day  14-year-old  Tyler 
Benoist  died. 

April  2 and  Norma  Fox  is  having  trouble  finding  her  feet.  Her  children 
are  reason  enough  to  live,  but  damn,  it's  hard  to  go  on.  She  wakes  to 
grief  for  her  sons  every  day,  for  Tyler,  for  Dustin.  She  never  quite  finds 
a way  to  grieve  for  herself,  to  come  to  terms  with  her  broken-down  life. 

She's  been  trying  to  hold  it  all  together  since  Dustin  was  found  dead, 
to  assemble  something  that  might  look  like  a normal  life  to  the  outside 
world.  She  is  deathly  afraid  that  the  tribe  will  take  away  13-year-old 
Leah,  her  daughter,  and  Chris,  her  16-year-old  son,  who  has  been 
undergoing  chemical-dependency  counseling  in  Kalispell. 

It's  occurred  to  her  to  take  Leah  and  leave  town,  just  run. 

Today,  the  most  important  thing  she'll  do  is  make  sure  Leah  gets  to 
school  and  comes  home  alive. 

That  and  don't  drink. 

When  trouble  comes,  Norma  usually  defaults  to  alcohol.  It  soothes,  it 
conceals,  it  takes  the  world  away.  Today,  a day  with  a mottled,  gauzy  sky 
hanging  over  the  Missions,  the  bottle  beckons. 

And  why  wouldn't  it? 

Dustin's  room  is  empty.  Tyler  didn't  even  have  a room  when  he  died;  he 
spent  his  last  days  as  an  interloper,  moving  from  house  to  house. 

Leah  is  doing  poorly  at  school,  getting  in  fights  and  snapping  at  her 
mom,  and  some  believe  she's  been  drinking.  She  held  up  pretty  well  after 
Dustin's  death;  somebody  had  to  be  strong.  But  lately  she's  gone  to  pieces 

Chris  is  in  rehab,  and  his  older  brother,  Phillip,  ought  to  be.  Phillip 
has  been  drinking  and  huffing  for  far  too  long.  He  wants  to  hang  out  at 
his  mom's  house,  but  he's  got  a handful  of  tribal  warrants  out  for  his 
arrest,  so  he  moves  constantly,  a transient  in  his  own  homeland. 

So  it's  another  bad  day,  just  like  the  one  before.  But  on  this  one, 
somebody  says  something  that  hits  Norma  wrong.  She  doesn't  remember 
exactly  what,  but  it  moves  her  to  the  darker  side  of  her  boundless  sadness 

"I  said,  'I  think  I'm  gonna  have  a beer,'  " she  remembered  later.  "I 
hadn't  had  a drink  in  eight  or  nine  months.  I had  one  and  it  just  went  on 
from  there." 

It  went  on  from  booze  to  pills,  at  least  three  prescriptions  from  the 
"shit-pile  of  pills"  she  has  at  home.  It  didn't  matter  what  they  were  for, 
because  she  wasn't  taking  them  to  fend  off  illness,  or  get  over  some 
medical  condition.  She  took  them  to  escape. 

Norma  bristles  at  the  idea  she  meant  to  take  her  own  life,  although  her 
friends  and  a handful  of  tribal  officials  seem  to  think  that  was  her 
intent . 

"I  just  took  a few  too  many  pills,"  she  says,  without  saying  why  she 
took  them  in  the  first  place.  "I  know  it  was  wrong." 

Her  brother  found  her  passed  out,  and  when  he  couldn't  make  her  throw  up 
he  called  the  ambulance.  Norma  wound  up  at  St.  Luke  Hospital  in  Ronan, 
where  she  recovered  from  her  overdose  and,  briefly,  refused  a tribal 
entreaty  to  enter  chemical  dependency  treatment. 

For  Norma,  April  2 made  a certain  sort  of  dreadful  sense,  like  a 
portended  plot  development  playing  itself  out  in  a tragedy. 

This  family  dies.  It's  what  we  do. 

Exactly  a year  before  Norma  was  hospitalized,  she  asked  the  tribes  to 
take  her  children  from  her.  Dust  for  a little  while.  The  family  didn't 
have  a house  and  everybody  was  on  edge. 

Because  of  privacy  issues,  the  tribes  can't  comment  on  actions  they  took 
regarding  Norma's  family,  but  the  children  were  not  removed. 


"They  told  me  that  the  kids  weren't  being  neglected,  so  they  couldn't  do 
nothing,"  Norma  recalled. 

The  family  had  been  living  in  a trailer  on  a leased  tribal  lot,  but  the 
lease  wasn't  renewed  because  of  sanitation  and  health  issues.  Norma's 
brother  had  another  trailer,  and  Norma  herself  had  a lease  lot  to  put  it 
on,  but  that  didn't  begin  to  solve  the  family's  problems. 

Norma  described  the  trailer  as  rough;  Roxana  Colman-Herak,  who  works  as 
a mentor  for  the  tribes  through  the  housing  and  human  resources 
departments,  said  it  was  "beyond  substandard." 

"The  thought  of  children  living  in  there  was  very  disturbing,"  said 
Colman-Herak,  who  met  Norma  last  Dune.  "It  was  beyond  my  comprehension." 

But  as  summer  came  on,  the  family  lived  in  the  trailer  anyway.  The  buff- 
colored  house  sat  in  a forlorn  field  of  long  grass  and  weeds  a couple  of 
miles  west  of  Ronan.  It  had  no  electricity  or  running  water,  and  there  was 
no  way  to  keep  food  fresh.  Anything  cold  stayed  in  a cooler,  and  almost 
all  the  family's  meals  were  taken  at  the  city  park  in  Ronan. 

"There  were  seven  of  us  in  that  place,"  Norma  said.  "It  was  hard  to  be  a 
very  good  family.  We  didn't  have  hardly  anything.  Sometimes,  we  could  buy 
gas,  but  we  just  used  that  to  get  to  the  park.  We  did  have  food  stamps,  so 
we  always  had  food  at  least." 

According  to  paperwork  Norma  showed  to  the  Missoulian,  Tyler  and  Dustin 
spent  time  in  the  Second  Circle  group  house  during  that  summer.  Norma  also 
failed  to  attend  scheduled  appointments  for  various  tribal  services. 

Colman-Herak  said  the  family's  situation  was  bleak  but  not  uncommon,  a 
circumstance  that  befalls  those  who  can't  quite  hold  onto  a helping  hand. 

"We  have  a lot  of  people  who,  because  of  circumstances,  just  can't  quite 
seem  to  function  within  the  system,"  she  said.  "I  would  say  that  we 
continue  trying  to  extend  services,  beyond  where  most  government  services 
would  go,  but  the  family  has  to  hold  up  their  end  of  the  agreement. 

Norma's  family  was  having  a difficult  time  through  that  period." 

By  fall,  with  the  weather  turning  and  the  kids  back  in  school,  Colman- 
Herak  advocated  for  the  family  to  the  Salish  Kootenai  Housing  Authority, 
which  provides  more  than  400  subsidized  homes  on  the  reservation. 

Housing  hadn't  had  much  luck  with  Norma  and  her  family  in  the  past,  but 
Colman-Herak  was  able  to  get  a generator  for  the  trailer. 

"People  were  appalled  to  find  out  how  they  were  living,"  Colman-Herak 
said . 

As  the  fall  wore  on,  the  children  stayed  with  friends  or  family,  while 
Norma  and  a brother  stuck  it  out  in  the  frigid,  dilapidated  trailer.  When 
Colman-Herak  would  drop  by  to  visit,  she  found  Norma  with  a smile  on  her 
face,  "even  though  her  lips  were  blue." 

The  smile  faded  in  late  November.  Norma  was  having  a hard  time  keeping 
track  of  the  kids;  Chris  had  just  spent  time  at  Second  Circle,  and  Tyler 
had  been  in  trouble  for  stealing.  He  denied  the  theft  and  his  mother 
believed  him,  but  law  officers  said  the  boy  was  in  trouble. 

Although  officers  didn't  think  Tyler  and  some  of  his  friends  were  gang 
members,  they  were  starting  to  look  the  part. 

"They  were  wearing  the  colors  and  flashing  the  signs,"  Lake  County 
sheriff's  Detective  Andy  Cannon  said.  "Now,  they  may  have  been  involved  in 
some  individual  crimes,  too,  but  they  weren't  a gang  as  the  state  defines 
it,  where  they  get  together  for  the  purpose  of  committing  crimes." 

On  the  night  of  Nov.  27,  2003,  a Thursday,  Tyler  was  out  with  his 
friends  in  Pablo.  For  a while,  a handful  of  kids  gathered  and  drank  at  a 
home  across  the  street  from  the  Community  Bank.  A woman  there,  Priscilla 
Yellowowl,  had  bought  some  liquor,  most  likely  vodka,  detectives  say,  and 
the  boys  got  into  it  pretty  heavily. 

The  five  teens  then  moved  on  to  an  abandoned  trailer  across  the  highway 
in  what  used  to  be  called  the  Donna  Dones  trailer  court.  About  11:35  p.m., 
two  of  the  boys  went  back  to  the  house  and  arranged  to  get  more  alcohol 
from  Yellowowl.  This  time  they  drank  beer. 

The  party  continued  at  the  trailer  over  the  next  few  hours,  then  two 
teens  went  home  about  3:30  a.m.  They  were  afraid  of  getting  in  trouble. 
That  left  Tyler  and  two  other  boys,  who  later  told  officers  that  Tyler  was 
so  drunk  they  had  to  drag  him  into  a bedroom. 

About  8 a.m.,  employees  of  the  Community  Bank  saw  smoke  coming  from  the 


trailer.  By  the  time  fire  crews  arrived,  the  trailer  was  a burned-out 
shell.  One  person  was  seen  running  from  the  trailer  and  crossing  the 
highway. 

Inside  the  trailer,  however,  crews  found  a body  burned  beyond 
recognition:  Tyler  Benoist,  with  a blood-alcohol  content  of  0.23.  His 
friend  tried  to  drag  him  out  of  the  trailer,  but  as  the  fire  got  worse, 
the  boy  cut  and  ran. 

That  boy,  who  authorities  won't  name,  was  nearly  hit  by  a driver  hauling 
horses  on  the  highway  - the  man  remembered  the  boy's  face  was  streaked 
with  ash.  Within  two  days,  deputies  found  the  runner;  he'd  left  a smudged 
handprint  on  his  house  when  he  went  inside. 

The  fire  apparently  started  with  a cigarette. 

Tyler's  death  didn't  spark  any  protests  across  the  reservation.  There 
were  no  marches,  no  speeches  about  how  reservation  residents  needed  to 
rise  up  and  vanquish  alcohol  before  it  kills  another  child. 

"I  know  it  hit  me  hard,  but  we  didn't  seem  to  sense  as  a community  that 
we  had  this  killer  in  our  midst,"  Lake  County  Sheriff  Bill  Barron  said 
recently.  "I  guess  we  should  have.  When  you  look  at  what  happened  later, 
we  certainly  should  have." 

Reporter  Michael  Moore  can  be  reached  at  523-5252 
or  mmoore@missoulian.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Eight  weeks  after  alcohol-related  deaths  of  two  11-year-olds, 

15-year-old  came  to  his  end 
By  MICHAEL  MOORE  of  the  Missoulian 
Duly  23,  2004 

In  our  story  in  Thursday's  Missoulian,  families  grieved  while  police 
probed  the  deaths  of  the  11-year-old  boys,  Frankie  Nicolai  and  Dustin 
Benoist . 

Norma  Fox,  Dustin's  mother,  had  lost  another  son,  Tyler,  just  three 
months  before,  and  the  death  of  a second  boy  was  almost  more  than  she 
could  handle.  Fox  nearly  died  in  early  April  after  drinking  and  taking  too 
many  pills  but,  unlike  her  boys,  she  was  found  in  time  to  be  saved. 

In  today's  story,  the  sixth  in  an  eight-day  series,  people  have  started 
to  think  about  the  future  while  grieving  the  past.  April  has  passed  and  no 
more  children  have  died.  Then  comes  the  first  day  of  May  and  a 15-year-old 
boy  is  found  dead  in  a secluded  house  between  Pablo  and  Ronan. 

Doey  DuMontier,  a student  at  the  Two  Eagle  River  School  in  Pablo,  is 
dead  of  an  alcohol  overdose.  He's  had  nearly  a fifth  of  Southern  Comfort, 
a bottle  bought  for  him  by  an  adult. 

For  the  third  time  in  five  months.  Lake  County  sheriff's  deputies  and 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  police  officers  begin  sifting  through 
another  tragedy. 

Eight  weeks  passed  after  the  deaths  of  the  11-year-old  boys,  Frankie 
Nicolai  and  Dustin  Benoist,  and  not  one  child  drank  himself  to  death.  That 
ought  not  be  cause  for  celebration,  but  people  on  the  Flathead  Reservation 
cautiously  breathed  a collective  sigh  of  relief. 

Then  came  Saturday,  May  1.  Saturdays  find  Lake  County  sheriff's 
Detective  Andy  Cannon  in  the  office.  On  this  Saturday,  he  pulled  his 
regular  shift  in  the  office,  then  headed  home  about  6:30  p.m. 

Cannon,  a big  man  who  moves  with  a limp  from  an  old  on-the-job  injury, 
had  dinner  with  his  wife  of  36  years,  and  watched  a little  television. 

About  9:30  p.m.,  as  the  Cannons  were  getting  ready  for  bed,  the  phone  rang. 


Lake  County  dispatch  told  Cannon  that  a man  had  returned  to  a Ronan-area 
home  where  he  was  house-sitting  to  find  another  young  man  not  breathing. 
Cannon  said  goodnight  to  his  wife  and  piled  back  into  his  black  Yukon  SUV. 

The  house  was  on  North  Crow  Road,  which  cuts  east  off  old  Highway  93 
between  Pablo  and  Ronan.  The  road  bisects  farmland  that  rises  slowly  to 
the  towering  Mission  Mountains;  there's  the  occasional  trailer  house  along 
the  road,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  well  kept  and  solidly  middle  class. 

Cannon  turned  into  the  driveway  at  2202  North  Crow,  a gray-green  ranch 
house  with  a deck  that  overlooks  a postage-stamp  pond.  Two  sheriff's 
deputies  were  already  there  - Deputy  Dan  Duryee,  who  would  work  the  case 
as  a deputy  coroner,  and  Sgt.  Dave  Alexander. 

An  ambulance  crew  already  had  come  and  gone,  taking  away  a teenage  boy 
with  no  vital  signs. 

Two  other  men  were  also  there  - 21-year-old  Richard  Lopez,  whose  mother 
lived  at  the  home  with  her  husband,  and  leremy  Cajune,  a friend  of  Lopez's. 
Cannon  was  briefed  by  his  colleagues  and  briefly  talked  with  Lopez  and 
Cajune. 

The  officers  found  some  beer  cans  scattered  around  the  house,  and  a 
fifth  of  Southern  Comfort  whiskey  on  a coffee  table  next  to  a large 
recliner.  For  a detective  from  Lake  County,  the  scene  looked  crushingly 
familiar  - young  people  and  booze. 

The  deputies  collected  some  empty  cans  of  Bud  Ice  and  took  the  Southern 
Comfort  bottle  into  evidence,  carefully  preserving  it  for  the  possibility 
of  both  fingerprints  and  DNA.  They  also  took  brief  statements  from  Cajune 
and  Lopez. 

The  stories  were  strikingly  similar  - Lopez  said  he'd  awakened  that 
morning  to  find  a teenager  he  didn't  know  passed  out  in  the  recliner.  He 
thought  the  boy  might  be  a friend  of  his  younger  sister,  who  lived  at  the 
house.  Lopez  said  he  and  Cajune  headed  off  on  a fishing  trip  later  in  the 
morning  and  returned  to  find  the  boy  sprawled  on  the  floor  next  to  the 
chair.  They  tried  to  rouse  him,  but  he  was  motionless.  They  called  the 
cops . 

Cajune 's  story  differed  a bit  on  the  timeline,  but  hewed  closely  to 
Lopez's.  The  officers  told  the  men  they'd  need  to  speak  to  them  more 
extensively  in  the  next  few  days,  then  headed  for  St.  Luke  Hospital  in 
Ronan,  where  the  ambulance  had  taken  the  still  unknown  boy. 

Both  the  ambulance  crew  and  hospital  workers  tried  to  revive  the  boy, 
but  he  was  gone  before  they  ever  had  a chance. 

He  had  no  identification.  He  wore  baggy,  black  denim  jeans,  a red 
pullover  shirt  and  old-timey  black  Converse  All-Stars.  Standard  issue. 
Cannon  thought,  except  for  the  shoes;  boys  usually  wore  the  latest  in 
basketball  sneakers. 

The  boy  had  a trucker's  wallet,  a big  leather  billfold  with  a silver 
chain.  It  had  no  ID  inside,  but  Cannon  did  find  three  $1  bills. 

"You  never  know  what  might  turn  a case." 

"Basically,  at  that  point,  you  are  looking  for  red  flags,"  Cannon  said. 
"Obviously,  we  had  some  concerns,  with  the  liquor  involved." 

Blaring  bright  and  red  was  this:  the  boy's  blood-alcohol  content  was  0. 
394.  A teenager  might  survive  that  amount  of  alcohol,  but  it's  just  as 
likely  to  be  fatal. 

Tribal  Officer  Bill  Dupuis  arrived  to  help  identify  the  boy.  He  thought 
the  teen  looked  like  a DuMontier,  a well-known  and  prominent  family  on  the 
reservation . 

Dupuis  came  up  with  a tribal  ID  card  that  seemed  to  match,  but  the 
picture  was  maybe  five  years  old.  Still,  the  picture  looked  like  loey 
DuMontier,  a 15-year-old  student  at  the  Two  Eagle  River  School  in  Pablo. 

The  match  became  certain  when  the  officers  compared  their  information  with 
some  medical  records  the  hospital  had. 

The  boy's  mother,  Bernadette,  wasn't  home  in  Ronan,  but  his  father.  Bud, 
was  home  in  Dixon  and  came  up  to  the  hospital  to  identify  his  son.  He  also 
helped  the  officers  track  down  Bernadette  in  Hot  Springs,  where  she  was 
visiting  for  the  weekend. 

By  2:30  a.m.,  Doey  DuMontier  was  on  his  way  to  the  State  Crime  Lab  in 
Missoula.  His  parents  wandered  into  the  night,  alone  with  their  tragedy. 

Andy  Cannon  headed  home,  again. 


This  time,  though,  instead  of  dinner  with  his  wife,  he  sat  alone  at  the 
kitchen  table  with  a glass  of  water. 

"With  cases  like  this,  I just  can't  let  it  go  for  a while,"  he  said.  "I 
sat  there  and  thought  over  what  we  had,  and  I made  some  notes  in  my  head 
about  all  the  things  I would  need  to  do." 

For  the  third  time  in  five  months,  a Lake  County  detective  went  to  bed 
with  the  toxic  alloy  of  teens,  alcohol  and  death  settling  into  his  mind. 

One  thing  that  has  come  out  of  this  wave  of  child  deaths  is  a renewed 
commitment  to  arrest  and  prosecute  adults  who  buy  alcohol  for  children. 
Cannon  had  that  on  his  mind  as  he  drove  to  work  Sunday  morning. 

"I  knew  at  worst  I had  a negligent  homicide  on  my  hands  and  at  best  an 
endangerment  case,"  he  recalled. 

He  was  bothered  by  the  stories  Lopez  and  Cajune  told,  bothered  that 
someone  else  had  made  it  possible  for  a kid  to  drink  himself  to  death. 

Richard  Lopez  came  in  for  a second  interview  on  Sunday.  Lake  County 
Sheriff  Bill  Barron  was  in  the  office  that  day,  and  he  helped  Cannon  with 
the  Lopez  interview. 

Again,  Lopez  maintained  that  loey  was  passed  out  when  he  and  Cajune 
headed  for  Dixon  on  Saturday  morning.  Lopez  did  acknowledge  that  he'd  seen 
loey  on  Friday  night,  and  that  he  knew  the  boy  was  his  sister's  boyfriend. 

loey's  mom  had  dropped  him  off  at  the  house  on  Friday  afternoon,  knowing 
that  he  was  spending  the  night  at  the  house.  Cannon  said  she  believed 
there  were  responsible  adults  at  the  home,  although  the  Calderons,  who  own 
the  home,  had  left  town  the  day  before  and  left  the  21-year-old  Lopez  in 
charge  of  the  house. 

Lopez  also  said  he'd  bought  beer  and  pizza  on  Friday  night,  but  claimed 
he  drank  the  beer.  He  said  he  didn't  know  where  the  whiskey  came  from  on 
Saturday,  and  that  it  hadn't  been  there  when  he  and  Cajune  left  on  the 
fishing  expedition. 

Cajune  stuck  to  his  story,  as  well,  and  Sunday  yielded  little  new 
information.  Dr.  Gary  Dale,  the  state  medical  examiner,  called  to  say  that 
he'd  found  no  external  injuries  on  loey,  and  that  at  least  initially,  it 
appeared  the  boy  died  from  drinking  too  much. 

On  Monday,  Cannon  learned  that  a third  man  had  been  involved  in  the 
fishing  trip.  That  man.  Sterling  Barnaby,  was  present  when  the  men  left 
the  house  to  go  fishing,  and  present  when  Lopez  called  the  police  on 
Saturday  night. 

Barnaby  left  before  the  cops  came  because  he  was  on  probation  and 
worried  he  might  somehow  get  in  trouble  for  his  connection  to  the  incident 
When  Barnaby  finally  talked  to  the  detectives,  he  told  a story  quite 
different  than  the  one  told  by  Lopez  and  Cajune. 

Cannon  also  traveled  with  Lopez  to  the  Flathead  River  site  where  the  men 
fished,  and  Cannon  found  evidence  enough  to  make  him  believe  at  least  that 
part  of  Lopez's  story. 

A new  case  involving  two  rapes  brought  the  investigation  to  a halt  for  a 
few  days  midweek,  but  by  Thursday  the  case  was  again  Cannon's  top  priority 

Using  something  Cajune  had  said.  Detective  Dan  Yonkin  went  to  the  Wal- 
Mart  in  Poison  and  reviewed  hours  of  videotape  and  cash  register  tape. 
Cajune  said  he  and  his  girlfriend  had  bought  some  fishing  equipment  before 
the  trip.  Like  Lopez,  though,  he  maintained  that  the  trip  began  in  the 
morning. 

Yonkin  eventually  found  a tape  that  showed  Cajune  and  Sterling  Barnaby 
at  the  store.  They  checked  out  at  4:41  p.m. 

The  cops  then  checked  the  drive  time  from  the  Wal-Mart  to  North  Crow 
Road.  Even  speeding,  they  couldn't  get  there  faster  than  22  minutes. 

"That  meant  that  they  couldn't  possibly  have  left  on  this  fishing  trip 
before  5 p.m.,"  Cannon  said.  "That  changed  everything." 

Barnaby' s statement  confirmed  that  Cajune  and  Lopez  were  lying  about  the 
timing  of  the  trip.  He  told  Cannon  that  loey  was  passed  out  about  5 p.m., 
when  he  and  Cajune  stopped  by  to  pick  up  Lopez.  Even  more  damning,  Barnaby 
said  the  Southern  Comfort  bottle  was  on  the  table  next  to  loey,  with  about 
an  inch  left  in  the  bottom. 

"That's  exactly  how  we  found  it,"  Cannon  said.  "We  had  major  red  flags 
then . " 

Detectives  also  had  the  department's  reserves  going  to  every  liquor 


dealer  in  the  county  from  Poison  south. 

"What  they  found  was  that  there  is  one  distributor  from  Missoula  that 
provides  all  the  hard  liquor  sold  up  here/'  Cannon  said.  "They  had 
delivered  13  bottles  of  Southern  Comfort  to  the  Ronan  Liquor  Store  on 
Friday. 

All  but  one  of  those  bottles  was  sold  to  a local  bar.  The  13th  was  sold 
to  someone  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  3:20.  The  liquor  store  personnel 
recognized  as  familiar  a picture  of  Lopez,  but  couldn't  be  sure  he'd 
bought  the  bottle. 

Even  so.  Cannon  felt  he  had  enough  to  arrest  Lopez.  He  was  picked  up  at 
his  girlfriend's  house  in  Pablo  and  eventually  gave  another  statement  to 
detectives . 

"This  time  he  came  clean  and  told  us  the  name  of  the  person  who  bought 
it,"  Cannon  said.  "He  told  us  how  the  whole  thing  went  down." 

Lopez  said  that  DuMontier  arrived  on  Friday  - his  mom  dropped  him  off 
and  left  as  Joey's  girlfriend  waved  from  a window.  The  girl  left  the  house 
about  11  a.m.  Saturday  to  baby-sit  for  her  older  sister,  leaving  Joey  and 
Lopez  at  the  house.  Lopez  had  planned  the  fishing  trip,  so  he  wanted  to 
drop  Joey  back  at  his  family  home  in  Ronan  before  heading  out. 

However,  Bernadette  had  locked  the  house  when  she  went  to  Hot  Springs, 
and  Joey  couldn't  get  in.  So  he  talked  Lopez  into  letting  him  come  back  to 
North  Crow. 

"Joey  then  asked  Lopez  if  he  could  come  up  with  some  whiskey,"  Cannon 
said . 

Lopez's  ID,  from  an  Arizona  reservation,  had  some  problems,  so  he 
stopped  at  the  house  of  a friend,  who  agreed  to  come  to  the  liquor  store 
and  buy  the  whiskey.  Joey  gave  the  man  a $20  bill  he'd  earned  from  mowing 
lawns.  With  it,  he  got  the  store's  13th  bottle  of  Southern  Comfort  and  $3. 
65  in  change. 

Those  three  dollar  bills  were  the  ones  the  cops  found  in  his  wallet  at 
the  hospital. 

The  man  Lopez  recruited  to  buy  the  whiskey  is  out  of  the  state,  but 
Cannon  said  there's  a warrant  out  for  his  arrest  for  violating  a 
probationary  sentence  on  a previous  charge. 

"We'll  pick  him  up  on  that,  and  then  we'll  look  at  our  options  on  the 
alcohol  thing,"  said  Cannon,  who  declined  to  name  the  suspect. 

In  the  meantime,  Lopez  remains  charged  with  criminal  endangerment . 

Joey  DuMontier  was  buried  on  Thursday,  May  6.  The  man  who  got  him  the 
liquor  that  killed  him  was  on  the  move  that  day,  somewhere  in  Kansas. 

Reporter  Michael  Moore  can  be  reached  at  523-5252 
or  mmoore@missoulian.com 

To  read  previous  installments  of  the  "Lost  Boys  of  the  Flathead"  series, 
visit  http: //www. mis soul ian . com/ specials/ lost boys/ 

Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Native  Sun  Dance,  rare  in  the  area,  is  being  held 
by  kevin  abourezk 
July  22,  2004 

HALLAM  - As  a child,  Leonard  Crow  Dog  was  hidden  from  agents  of  the  U.S. 
government  for  fear  he  would  be  taken  from  his  parents  and  forced  to  give 
up  his  language  and  culture. 

His  elders  taught  him  Lakota  cultural  and  religious  practices  in  secret 
as  they  were  banned  by  the  government  at  that  time.  At  age  13,  Crow  Dog 
became  a medicine  man. 


On  Saturday,  the  Lakota  holy  man  and  Native  rights  activist  who  became 
famous  during  the  1973  Siege  of  Wounded  Knee  came  to  Southeast  Nebraska  to 
share  his  culture  and  religion. 

This  time,  he  did  so  in  the  open. 

"This  is  not  a Lakota  Sun  Dance,"  the  64-year-old  said.  "It's  a way  of 
life  however  you  want  to  live." 

For  the  first  time  in  recent  memory,  a Sun  Dance  is  being  held  in 
Southeast  Nebraska.  The  ceremony  will  officially  begin  today,  though 
Saturday  was  considered  tree  day  at  the  site  west  of  Hallam. 

Considered  the  most  sacred  of  all  Lakota  religious  ceremonies,  the  Sun 
Dance  is  usually  held  in  the  summer  months  for  four  days  and  nights. 
Participants  dance  from  sunrise  to  sunset  bereft  of  food  and  water  around 
the  tree. 

Near  the  end  of  the  dance,  the  men  often  pierce  their  flesh  with  sharp 
sticks  attached  to  ropes.  Those  ropes  are  then  tied  to  the  tree,  and  the 
men  eventually  tear  the  sticks  from  their  chests  by  pulling  away  from  the 
tree. 

By  giving  of  their  blood  and  flesh,  dancers  make  sacrifices  to  their 
creator  in  the  hopes  their  prayers  will  be  heard. 

While  some  Lakota  holy  men  believe  only  Natives  should  be  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  Sun  Dance,  the  ceremony  being  held  near  Hallam  is  open  to 
all  races,  though  only  by  invitation. 

Inmates  from  area  correctional  facilities  even  helped  prepare  the 
ceremonial  grounds  Saturday. 

Crow  Dog  said  the  Sun  Dance,  as  well  as  other  Lakota  ceremonies,  should 
be  shared  with  people  of  all  races. 

"When  the  Mayflower  first  came  to  our  shores,  we  should  have  done  this," 
he  said. 

Crow  Dog,  who  served  as  the  spiritual  leader  for  the  American  Indian 
Movement  in  the  1970s,  said  he  has  continued  to  fight  for  Native  rights. 
However,  his  relationship  with  AIM  has  been  strained  in  recent  years. 

He  singled  out  AIM  founders  Vernon  and  Clyde  Bellecourt  for  criticism, 
saying  the  brothers  have  forgotten  the  movement's  original  purpose. 

"They  left  a lot  of  people  behind, "he  said.  "We  must  not  leave  the 
children  behind." 

The  day  began  with  participants  digging  a pit  in  the  center  of  the  Sun 
Dance  circle.  Crow  Dog,  who  is  leading  the  Sun  Dance,  then  went  in  search 
of  a cottonwood  tree  to  plant  in  the  pit. 

After  finding  the  tree.  Crow  Dog  prayed  near  the  tree  with  a group  of 
dancers  before  cutting  the  tree  down  and  carrying  it  to  the  Sun  Dance 
circle.  Dancers  then  attached  black,  red,  yellow  and  white  cotton  prayer 
ties  filled  with  tobacco  to  the  tree  before  erecting  it. 

Tony  Laravie,  a 46-year-old  Santee  Sioux,  prayed  with  a medicine  pipe  as 
the  tree  was  cut  down. 

Laravie,  who  has  spent  the  past  31  years  in  prison  for  second-degree 
murder,  is  serving  as  a ceremonial  leader  for  the  Sun  Dance.  He  said 
Native  culture  and  religion  are  important  to  Native  prisoners. 

Nebraska's  Native  prisoners,  however,  are  only  allowed  16  hours  a month 
when  they  can  participate  in  Native  ceremonies.  And  that  simply  isn't 
enough,  Laravie  said. 

"The  continuation  of  the  spiritual  life  reduces  recidivism, "he  said.  "It 
becomes  a way  to  reestablish  (prisoners')  spiritual  connection  and  rebuild 
their  lives." 

The  land  where  the  Sun  Dance  is  being  held  is  owned  by  Gordon  Polak,  a 
57-year-old  historical  re-enactor.  He  said  he  was  first  approached  about 
holding  the  Sun  Dance  on  his  land  by  Bill  Achord. 

The  Lincoln  man  frequented  Polak' s auto  repair  shop  in  Hallam  before  it 
was  destroyed  by  a May  tornado  that  ripped  through  the  town. 

"He  thought  it  was  nice  land,"  Polak  said.  "I  hope  it's  got  good 
medicine  in  it." 

Many  of  Polak' s re-enactor  friends  attended  the  ceremony  Saturday 
dressed  in  early  1800s  mountain  man  clothing  and  riding  donkeys. 

Polak  said  he  has  already  agreed  to  allow  Achord  to  host  the  Sun  Dance 
on  his  land  for  the  next  five  years. 

Said  Tony  Laravie:  "This  is  a new  beginning  for  what  we  hope  will  grow 


into  something  strong  and  beautiful." 

Reach  Kevin  Abourezk  at  473-7237  or  kabourezk@j journalstar.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Lincoln  Journal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Anderson  eyes  changes  in  BIA  school  system 
Duly  23,  2004 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school  system  should  be  a place  to  try  out 
new  ways  to  educate  Native  youth,  assistant  secretary  Dave  Anderson  said 
this  week. 

Anderson,  a high-school  dropout  who  later  went  to  college  and  received 
an  MBA,  doesn't  want  BIA  schools  to  be  looked  at  as  a "secondary"  choice 
of  education.  He  thinks  they  should  play  a primary  role  in  developing  a 
new  generation  of  tribal  leaders. 

"I  really  believe  that  if  we're  going  to  be  successful  in  economic 
development  as  Indian  people,  it  has  to  start  with  our  young  people. 
Anderson  told  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  on  Wednesday  during  a 
hearing  on  an  economic  development  bill.  "We  need  to  start  cultivating  the 
attitude  of  success." 

To  that  end,  Anderson  is  promoting  some  new  initiatives  that  will  change 
the  face  of  the  BIA  school  system.  One  is  a proposed  leadership  academy. 
The  other  is  a curriculum  that  emphasizes  personal  success  and  financial 
management . 

"We  have  never  taught  success  101  in  our  schools,"  he  said. 

Tribes  and  Indian  educators  will  get  a chance  to  comment  on  both 
proposals  next  month.  The  BIA  is  holding  several  consultation  meetings  on 
education  the  week  of  August  16-20.  Several  other  topics,  not  just  the 
academy  and  the  curriculum,  are  also  on  the  agenda. 

The  leadership  academy,  Anderson  stressed  this  week,  will  be  innovative. 
He  was  inspired,  in  part,  by  learning  about  a school  serving  an  Asian 
community  that  emphasizes  high  levels  of  achievement 

"They  had  the  highest  math  scores,  the  highest  economic  scores  and  the 
highest  science  scores,"  he  recalled.  "Now  I'm  a believer  that  Native  kids 
are  not  born  into  this  world  any  less  brain  cells  than  these  Asian 
students . " 

Anderson  said  BIA  schools  should  educate  Native  youth  in  areas  that  will 
help  build  a brighter  future  in  Indian  Country.  Economic  development  will 
be  one  of  them. 

"I  want  to  start  teaching  our  students  investing  101,  how  to  save  and 
invest,"  Anderson  said. 

After  months  of  relying  on  holdovers  from  his  predecessor,  Anderson  is 
bringing  in  some  new  people  to  carry  out  his  goals.  This  week,  he  gathered 
a group  to  identify  where  a leadership  academy  might  be  located.  Up  to  two 
schools  are  being  considered  for  the  project. 

"In  our  leadership  academies  we  want  our  parents  to  be  able  to  sign 
contracts  with  the  teachers  and  the  students  that  they  will  support  those 
students  getting  homework,"  he  said.  "We  want  our  teachers  to  start 
carrying  cell  phones  and  if  these  students  have  any  questions,  that  they 
can  access  a teacher  or  a tutor." 

"We  want  to  go  so  far  that  the  only  way  you  can  graduate  is  if  you're 
accepted  into  a college  or  a vo-tech  school,"  he  added. 

The  education  process  won't  end  in  the  classroom  either,  he  said.  The 
academies  will  emphasize  outdoor  activities,  health  and  nutrition  and 
sports,  he  said. 

"I  never  realized  this,  but  being  head  of  all  our  school  systems,  we 


have  the  ability  to  create  a whole  different  model/'  he  said. 

According  to  the  BIA's  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs,  the  "Life- 
Skills  for  Success-Financial  Management  101"  curriculum  will  not  be 
mandatory.  Although  tribes  will  be  involved  in  its  development,  each 
school  can  choose  whether  or  not  to  adopt  it. 

Similarly,  the  leadership  academy  will  be  a pilot  project.  If  proven 
successful,  schools  can  choose  to  bring  it  to  their  facilities. 

The  OIEP  system  currently  includes  185  elementary  and  high  schools  and 
dormitories.  Four  boarding  are  located  off  the  reservation. 

A large  number  of  the  schools  are  managed  by  tribes  and  tribal  school 
boards  under  self-determination  contracts.  An  equally  large  number,  mostly 
those  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  remain  under  BIA  control. 

So  far,  the  Bush  administration's  priority  for  the  system  has  been 
construction  of  new  schools,  with  millions  of  dollars  requested  and 
appropriated.  Education  funds  are  otherwise  being  flat-lined.  Next  year's 
budget  seeks  $79  million  in  cuts  to  school  programs. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Utah  schools  to  teach  tribes'  history 

Utah  officials  are  developing  a more  inclusive  curriculum  to  fill 

instruction  gaps 

By  Ronnie  Lynn 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

Duly  19,  2004 

Curleen  Pfeiffer  could  only  sigh  when  an  acquaintance  asked  recently 
whether,  given  her  Navajo  heritage,  she  could  understand  the  Maori 
language . 

After  all,  the  Maoris  are  indigenous  to  New  Zealand,  and  Pfeiffer's 
ancestors  hailed  from  what  is  now  southeastern  Utah  and  northern  Arizona. 
That's  a 7,000-mile  gap. 

The  exchange  confirmed  Pfeiffer's  belief  that  many  Utahns  - American 
Indians  included  - haven't  a clue  about  Indian  culture  and  its 
significance  to  state  and  national  history. 

She  and  Utah  tribal  leaders  hope  that  ignorance  will  subside  once 
education  officials  infuse  the  state's  social  studies  classes  with  a more 
complete  accounting  of  American  Indian  history. 

"All  we  hear  about  are  pioneers,  pioneers,  pioneers,"  says  Pfeiffer,  a 
46-year-old  Bountiful  mother  of  four  schoolchildren.  "People  need  to 
realize  that  our  people  were  here  first,  and  I think  these  Native  American 
kids  need  to  know  more  about  their  heritage.  When  you  don't  know  your 
background  or  history,  these  minority  kids  tend  to  falter,  to  feel  lost." 

Utah's  Office  of  Education  is  using  a $114,000  grant  from  the  Daniels 
Fund,  a Denver-based  philanthropic  group,  to  write  lesson  plans  designed 
to  give  Utah  teachers  and  students  a more  complete  understanding  of  state 
and  U.S.  history.  The  lessons  will  be  piloted  in  a few  districts  and  then 
revised  as  needed. 

The  additions  will  broaden  the  existing  curriculum  in  grades  4,  5,  7,  8 
and  11  to  include  the  culture,  language,  art  and  living  conditions  of 
various  tribes,  including  five  native  to  Utah:  Ute,  Din  (Navajo),  Paiute, 
Goshute  and  Shoshone. 

New  lesson  plans  also  will  examine  the  impact  of  westward  expansion  on 
tribes,  how  the  conflicts  between  Indians  and  Utah  pioneers  factored  into 
the  struggle  for  statehood  and  how  federal  policies,  assimilation  for 
example,  changed  Indian  culture.  Some  of  the  lessons  will  be  uncomfortable. 


including  accounts  of  violence  in  which  either  Anglos  or  Indians  were  the 
instigators . 

"You  can't  get  away  from  the  issues  that  American  Indians  faced  in  the 
past  and  today/'  says  Dolores  Riley,  a longtime  Utah  educator  who  is 
consulting  with  the  state  Office  of  Education  to  develop  the  instruction 
and  materials.  "We  hope  to  address  the  stereotypes,  biases  and  provide  a 
more  clear  picture  of  American  Indians  throughout  history." 

Indian  leaders  say  the  additions  are  long  overdue.  "It  has  everything  to 
do  with  how  seriously  we  take  the  education  of  culturally  different  people 
in  the  state,"  says  Forrest  Cuch,  a Ute  and  director  of  the  Utah  Division 
of  Indian  Affairs.  "And  for  American  Indians,  it  has  a lot  to  do  with  self 
esteem  and  how  we  view  ourselves  as  a people.  Everyone  has  basically 
written  our  history  for  us,  and  no  one  has  sat  down  to  talk  with  us  about 
that . " 

While  the  state's  social  studies  curriculum  requires  students  to  learn 
about  Utah's  development,  including  Indian  contributions,  the  depth  of 
their  exposure  depends  largely  on  their  teachers.  The  new  lesson  plans 
should  make  it  easier  to  go  into  greater  detail. 

"The  ultimate  goal  is  to  get  [this  material]  in  the  hands  of  the  social 
studies  teachers  and  have  them  use  it,"  Riley  says. 

Today,  teachers  have  few  choices  in  instructional  material.  A tally  of 
online  lesson  plans  approved  by  the  state  Office  of  Education  shows  20 
lessons  about  the  pioneer  experience  and  just  two  about  Indians: 

- One  tells  how  a pioneer  girl  fended  off  an  Indian  raid  by  praying  to 
the  "Great  Spirit"  and  forcefully  telling  the  Indians  that  the  Spirit 
would  kill  them  if  they  hurt  the  pioneer  group.  The  lesson  plan 
characterizes  the  historical  account  as  a "happy  event"  and  a "positive 
example"  of  an  Indian-pioneer  encounter  because  it  didn't  end  in  bloodshed. 

- The  second  covers  the  hardships  and  losses  suffered  by  the  Cherokee  as 
they  walked  The  Trail  of  Tears  from  the  Southeast  to  Oklahoma  in  1838. 

Some  might  wonder  why  it  has  taken  so  long  to  add  more  instruction  to 
such  an  important  part  of  Utah's  history.  "In  social  studies,  there's  so 
much  to  cover,"  Riley  says.  "It's  the  story  of  people's  lives  and 
societies  and  nations,  and  sometimes  we  take  for  granted  the  most  obvious 
thing  around." 

Other  Western  states  have  recently  embarked  on  similar  efforts,  says 
Nola  Lodge-Hurford,  a clinical  instructor  of  Indian  studies  and  director 
of  the  University  of  Utah's  American  Indian  teacher-training  program. 
Lodge-Hurford  is  one  of  several  Indians  helping  to  develop  the  lessons. 

"Often  I have  students  come  to  me  and  say,  'Why  didn't  I hear  any  of 
this  before?'  she  says.  "We're  late  on  it,  but  you  can  only  go  as  fast  as 
people  are  ready  to  go." 

For  Cuch,  the  lessons  take  on  an  even  greater  significance.  He  would 
like  to  see  Indian  curriculum  expanded  to  include,  perhaps,  the  expertise 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  U.'s  American  West  Center. 

Meantime,  he  says  the  lessons  are  one  step  toward  improving  academic 
achievement  among  Indian  children  and,  by  extension,  tribes'  economic 
prospects . 

"It's  been  a lifelong  challenge  for  me,"  he  says.  "There's  a correlation 
between  education  and  business  development.  We  need  to  improve  the 
educational  development  of  our  kids.  It's  a life  or  death  matter.  I take 
it  that  seriously." 
rlynn@sltrib. com 

For  a closer  look  at  proposed  lesson  plans  on  American  Indians,  visit: 

* http://historytogo.utah.gov 

* http://www.umnh.utah.edu/museum/exhibits/firstnations/ 

* http: //crabcoll . com/Ut e/text /legends . html 

* http: //www. lapahie.com/Creation . cfm 

* http: //thefurtrapper . com/fremont  indians.htm 

* http: //www. nativevo ices . org/articles/Kennedy . html 
Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Tribes  want  site  in  Utah  respected 
Douglas  C.  Pizac  / The  Associated  Press 

Petroglyphs  decorate  the  rocks  of  the  Range  Creek  area,  where  Indian 
tribes  believe  their  ancestors'  remains  may  lie. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

As  archaeologists  study  a long-secret  site  of  ancient  ruins  and  artifacts 
in  eastern  Utah,  some  tribal  leaders  are  asking  why  they  were  not  notified 
sooner  and  if  their  cultural  and  religious  beliefs  will  be  respected  as 
the  site  is  slowly  excavated  and  human  remains  are  found. 

The  Range  Creek  site  was  kept  private  and  secret  until  recently  when  a 
rancher  sold  his  land  to  the  state  of  Utah  and  then  a local  newspaper  ran 
an  article  about  the  ranch  and  its  trove  of  artifacts,  believed  to  have 
been  left  by  the  Fremont  people  hundreds  to  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Included  in  news  of  the  various  arrows,  pottery  shards,  cliff  dwellings 
and  pictographs  discovered  there  were  revelations  about  human  remains.  For 
some  Indians,  an  excavation  of  these  remains  can  be  considered  a 
desecration  of  the  graves  of  their  ancestors. 

"Out  of  respect  for  our  ancestors,  I think  the  tribes  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  go  in  and  pray,"  said  Patty  Timbimboo-Madsen,  cultural  resources 
manager  for  the  Northwest  Shoshone  Tribe  of  Utah  and  chairwoman  of  the 
state's  Native  American  Remains  Review  Committee. 

Lora  E.  Tom,  a chairwoman  of  the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah  in  Cedar 
City,  said  any  skeletons  and  sacred  or  funerary  objects  found  with  them 
should  be  "put  back  in  the  earth"  or  remain  buried  and  untouched. 

Timbimboo-Madsen  and  other  tribal  officials  said  they  learned  of  the 
site  through  the  media  only  last  week.  But  assistant  state  archaeologist 
Ron  Rood  said  he  was  under  the  impression  that  his  boss,  Kevin  Hones,  the 
state  archaeologist,  had  told  the  Utah  Division  of  Indian  Affairs  about 
the  site  "over  a year  ago."  Hones  could  not  be  reached  on  Friday;  nor 
could  Forrest  Cuch,  director  of  the  Division  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  ranch  was  first  sold  for  $2.5  million  in  2001  to  the  Trust  for 
Public  Land  before  being  acquired  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The 
title  for  the  land  was  transferred  to  the  state  of  Utah  earlier  this  year, 
and  work  has  been  going  on  for  months  at  the  site. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star 
and  its  wire  services  and  suppliers. 
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Tribe  hailed  as  housing  leader 
By  DEENA  WINTER,  Bismarck  Tribune 
Huly  21,  2004 

FORT  YATES  - The  Standing  Rock  tribe  was  hailed  Tuesday  as  a national 
leader  in  using  income  tax  credits  to  develop  housing  on  the  reservation. 

Fannie  Mae,  the  nation's  largest  source  of  financing  for  home  mortgages, 
gave  the  tribe  a "Fulfilling  the  American  Dream"  award  for  leading  the 
nation  in  using  low-income  housing  tax  credit  programs  to  create  more 
housing  on  the  reservation. 

In  the  past  three  years,  the  tribe  has  partnered  with  other  entities  to 
invest  more  than  $18  million  in  affordable  rental  homes,  creating  192 


single-family  rental  homes.  Ninety  of  the  units  were  rehabilitated,  and 
102  were  brand  new.  Still,  the  Standing  Rock  Housing  Authority  has  a 
waiting  list  of  about  300  low-income  tribal  members  who  need  homes. 

Sitting  Bull  College  is  the  first  tribal  college  in  the  nation  to  use 
the  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit  program  to  create  student  housing.  The 
Fannie  Mae  award  was  given  to  tribal  officials  in  front  of  Sitting  Bull's 
new  student  housing  development  west  of  Fort  Yates. 

Sitting  Bull  College's  building  trades  program  designed  and  built  the  18 
homes,  which  are  part  of  phase  one  of  the  college's  new  $40  million  campus 
Frank  White  Bull,  a member  of  the  tribal  council  and  housing  authority, 
said  it  was  nice  to  have  tribal  members  design  the  homes  themselves, 
rather  than  have  something  handed  to  them. 

"It's  a good  day,"  he  said.  "It's  a landmark  day." 

The  student  housing  is  specifically  for  single-parent  families,  to 
accommodate  the  college's  large  population  of  single  parents.  A couple  of 
the  units  are  occupied,  and  the  rest  should  be  filled  by  the  end  of  summer 

Sterling  St.  John,  director  of  development  for  the  college,  said 
enrollment  is  at  an  all-time  high  of  379,  compared  to  an  average  of  200 
students.  He  said  he  believes  the  housing  is  contributing  to  the  surge. 

"We  really  desperately  need  housing,"  he  said. 

The  college  housing  development  is  one  of  14  housing  tax  credit  projects 
in  development  on  the  reservation.  Shirley  Dykshoorn,  director  of  Fannie 
Mae's  North  Dakota  partnership  office,  said  Fannie  Mae  has  invested  more 
than  $13  million  of  the  total  development  costs  for  the  student  housing. 

"There  isn't  any  other  reservation  that  has  done  as  much  with  tax 
credits  for  housing  development,"  she  said. 

Tribal  Chairman  Charlie  Murphy  said  the  housing  developments  have 
brought  pride  to  the  tribe  and  millions  of  dollars  in  private  capital  and 
construction  jobs  to  the  reservation. 

(Reach  Deena  Winter  at  250-8251  or  deena.winter@bismarcktribune.com. ) 
Copyright  c.  2004  Bismark  Tribune. 
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Tribes  awarded  funds  for  American  Indian  libraries,  cultural  preservation 
Duly  19,  2004 

BACKGROUND  The  Institute  of  Museum  and  Library  Services  is  awarding  grant 
totaling  $1.25  million  to  279  American  Indian  tribes  throughout  the  United 
States  to  provide  professional  assistance  and  support  toward  improving 
tribal  libraries. 

WHO  BENEFITS?  In  Butte  County,  four  Maidu  tribes  will  each  receive 
$4000:  The  Mechoopda  Indian  Tribe  of  Chico  and  the  Berry  Creek  Rancheria, 
Enterprise  Rancheria  and  Mooretown  Rancheria  in  Oroville. 

BARBARA  ARRIGONI /Media News  Group 

The  chairman  of  the  Mechoopda  Indian  Tribe  of  Chico  Rancheria  was 
surprised  last  week  to  learn  his  tribe  will  receive  a $4,000  grant  from 
the  independent  federal  grant-making  agency  that  supports  libraries  and 
museums . 

Mechoopda  Tribal  chairman  Steve  Santos  and  education  director  Lessie 
Schweninger  said  they  hadn't  received  official  notification  about  the 
grant,  but  the  smiles  on  their  faces  showed  they  were  happy  at  the  news. 

"We're  extremely  excited  about  the  award,"  Santos  said.  "It  will  help  us 
continue  the  development  of  our  tribal  library  for  the  tribal  members." 

The  Mechoopda  tribe  is  one  of  four  American  Indian  communities  in  Butte 
County  receiving  a basic  library  improvement  grant  from  the  Institute  of 
Museum  and  Library  Services  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Tribal  Chairman  Gary  Archuleta  of  the  Mooretown  Rancheria  of  Maidu 
Indians  in  Oroville  said  he  hadn't  seen  his  tribe's  notification  about  the 
grant  either,  but  enjoys  that  it's  coming. 

Both  tribes  have  small  libraries  in  the  tribal  offices  in  Chico  and 
Oroville  that  emphasize  American  Indian  culture  as  a whole  and  the  tribal 
nations . 

At  the  Mechoopda  office  on  Mission  Ranch  Boulevard  in  Chico,  a small 
room  houses  the  library,  which  consists  of  a single  wall  of  shelves  filled 
with  books,  magazines  and  other  resource  materials,  and  a large  table  in 
the  center  of  the  room  for  browsing. 

It's  currently  open  to  Mechoopda  members  on  a drop-in  basis  for  browsing 
only,  but  Santos  said  one  of  the  tribe's  goals  is  for  it  to  eventually 
become  a lending  library. 

He  said  the  $4,000  will  help  toward  that  goal  by  providing  money  to 
electronically  catalog  the  library's  materials,  pay  administrative  costs 
to  do  the  work  and  expand  the  library's  contents. 

The  Mooretown  Rancheria  office  near  Feather  Falls  Casino  in  Oroville 
already  lends  out  materials  in  its  library,  which  covers  about  three  walls 
with  books  and  videos,  Archuleta  said.  The  tribe  got  a similar  grant  two 
years  ago,  and  was  able  to  hire  a part-time  employee  and  buy  a computer  to 
catalog  books  and  videos  then. 

This  year's  grant  will  allow  the  Mooretown  tribe  to  hire  another  part- 
time  person  and  purchase  cultural  information  and  books  on  the  tribe's 
history  in  the  area,  he  said. 

This  isn't  the  Mechoopda' s first  grant,  either.  About  two  years  ago,  the 
tribe  got  $2,000  to  hire  a consultant  to  help  develop  the  library.  The 
consultant  helped  determine  the  tribe's  needs  and  set  up  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  library  for  the  next  couple  of  years,  Schweninger  said. 

"One  of  those  goals  is  to  be  a place  where  tribal  members  can  do 
research  and  to  gather  and  obtain  copies  of  important  cultural  and 
historical  documentation  pertaining  to  the  tribe,"  she  said. 

Santos  also  said  he  hopes  to  obtain  historical  photographs  and 
communications  between  tribal  members  and  government  agencies.  He  also 
said  the  tribe  hopes  to  expand  beyond  a library. 

"It  would  be  our  hope  and  our  dream  that  at  some  time  the  tribe  would  be 
able  to  maintain  its  own  museum,"  he  said.  "It's  definitely  our  vision  to 
expand  this  to  a library  that  would  be  comparable  to  a professional 
library  in  the  public  or  academic  sector." 

Archuleta  said  the  Mooretown  tribe  is  in  the  process  of  setting  up  a 
small  cultural  museum  on  one  of  its  properties  and  is  negotiating  with  the 
county  and  city  for  help. 

Until  the  tribes'  goals  are  met,  both  Santos  and  Archuleto  said  they 
will  keep  applying  for  grants  to  improve  their  libraries.  Still,  Santos 
said  the  grant  money  awarded  this  year  will  go  fast  and  is  just  a step  in 
a long  process. 

"It  will  take  many  years,  but  we  have  patience,"  he  said,  later  adding, 
"Patience  is  a key  in  tribal  government." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Oroville  Mercury-Register . 
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Study  of  ancient  local  languages  seeing  revival  in  North  County 
By:  BRUCE  KAUFFMAN  - Staff  Writer 
Duly  24,  2004 

SAN  MARCOS  - Palomar  College  teacher  Linda  Locklear  became  a student 
again  this  summer,  enrolling  in  a class  in  Luiseno,  a language  indigenous 


to  San  Diego  County  and  believed  to  be  the  first  spoken  here. 

It's  the  second  summer  she's  studied  the  language  in  a formal  Palomar 
course,  a course  the  30-year  veteran  American  Indian  studies  professor 
lobbied  for  years  to  get  in  the  regular  curriculum  for  credit.  A unanimous 
vote  of  the  Palomar  board  of  trustees  in  December  2001  put  Luiseno,  a 
language  spoken  in  North  County  for  centuries  before  Europeans  arrived, 
into  the  catalogue. 

Now  the  movement  is  building  to  develop  an  entire  new  generation  of 
people  who  speak  this  ancient  language  of  several  North  County  and 
Southwest  Riverside  County  tribes,  including  the  Rincon,  La  Holla, 

Pechanga,  Pauma  and  Pala.  Luiseno,  educators  said  in  interviews  this  week, 
is  spoken  now  by  a sparse  few  and  needs  to  be  nurtured. 

And  along  with  offerings  this  academic  year  that  will  advance  the  skills 
of  those  who  took  introductory  Luiseno,  the  college  for  the  first  time 
this  August  begins  a formal,  for-credit  course  in  Cupeno.  It  is  among  90 
to  100  pre-European  languages  native  to  Southern  California,  and  the 
language  spoken  by  a tribe  known  as  the  Cupeno  who  were  forced  in  1903  to 
leave  its  land  in  Warner  Hot  Springs  and  resettle  at  the  Pala  Reservation. 

Both  Luiseno  and  Cupeno  are  now  to  count  toward  meeting  the  requirement 
in  both  the  California  State  University  and  the  University  of  California 
systems  that  students  learn  a foreign  language  in  order  to  graduate,  said 
Steven  Crouthamel,  the  chair  of  the  American  Indian  studies  department  at 
Palomar. 

At  Cal  State  San  Marcos,  senior  Shalene  Molina  is  getting  university 
credit  for  her  study  of  Luiseno.  She  will  have  taken  three  ever-more 
advanced  classes  at  Palomar  by  the  time  her  undergraduate  course  work  is 
done  at  the  end  of  the  fall  2004  semester. 

A human  development  major  who  lives  on  the  La  Holla  Indian  Reservation, 
Molina,  who  describes  herself  as  Luiseno,  Cupeno  and  Diegueno,  said 
Luiseno  should  survive  to  serve  as  a living  expression  of  American  Indian 
culture. 

"I  just  don't  want  the  language  to  be  lost,"  she  said  by  phone  from  the 
reservation  Friday.  "It's  important  to  carry  it  on." 

Molina  is  one  of  425  students  who  have  studied  Luiseno  and  Cupeno  in  16 
non-credit  and  for-credit  classes  at  Palomar  since  2002,  college  officials 
said.  Trial  runs  of  the  courses  go  back  to  the  mid-1970s.  By  2005,  said 
professor  Locklear,  a plan  to  add  Kumeyaay,  the  language  of  Los  Coyotes, 
may  be  realized. 

Said  Locklear,  who  took  the  course  with  her  6-year-old  grandson,  Narsall, 
"I  can  count  to  five  (in  Luiseno),  I know  my  colors,  and  I can  tell  a 
story. " 

The  story  is  one  that  linguist  Eric  Elliott,  the  sole  Luiseno  teacher  at 
Palomar,  aims  to  have  his  students  passing  on  in  the  original  from 
generation  to  generation.  In  English,  it  would  be  called  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Tiger  and  the  Frog." 

The  story,  as  Elliott  related  it  in  an  interview  Thursday,  involves  a 
boastful  frog  who  is  caught  alone  with  Mrs.  Tiger  by  her  husband.  The  male 
tiger  examines  the  frog's  every  tale  and  finds  them  to  be  full  of 
falsehoods,  including  the  frog's  claim  to  have  been  a decorated  soldier 
who  can  beat  anybody  up. 

"Do  anything  to  me,"  the  frog  pleads  with  Mr.  Tiger  after  being 
thoroughly  unmasked,  "but  don't  kick  me  into  the  pond." 

And  that's  exactly  what  Mr.  Tiger  does,  as  the  frog  swims  off  and 
survives  because  of  the  wiliness  of  his  plea. 

It's  about  the  eternal  battle  between  truth  and  falsehood,  said  Elliott, 
and  a worthy  vessel  to  carry  the  intricate  Luiseno  language  and  instill 
its  sounds  and  words  in  children. 

Elliott,  43,  a part-time  professor  at  the  college  and  a married  father 
of  three  who  says  he's  very  aware  that  he's  a white  man,  taught  the  course 
for  the  first  time  in  2002  "live"  at  the  Palomar  Education  Center  on  the 
Pauma  Reservation.  But  after  he  was  named  to  a full-time  teaching  post  at 
the  Pechanga  Reservation,  the  Chula  Vista  resident  turned  to  the  World 
Wide  Web  and  online  classes  as  a way  to  solve  the  grueling  problem  of  his 
commute. 

In  2003  and  earlier  this  year,  students  heard  Elliott  teach  the  language 


spoken  via  audio  stream  after  they  linked  to  their  electronic  classroom 
from  the  college  Web  site  at  www.palomar.edu.  For  the  fall  semester, 
online  video  of  Elliott  holding  forth  will  be  added.  "This  is  pretty 
revolutionary,"  Elliott  said.  "I  don't  know  any  place  except  Palomar 
that's  trying  to  get  these  courses  out  there,  especially  in  Southern 
California . " 

Elliot  studied  with  the  late  Villiana  Hyde,  a native  speaker  of  the 
Rincon  dialect  of  Luiseno  who  in  "Yumayk,  Yumayk"  (translated  as  'long, 
long  ago')  wrote  down  the  fairy  tales  and  various  histories  that  were 
spoken  and  passed  down  through  the  generations.  Her  first  book, 
"Introduction  to  the  Luiseno  Language,"  was  published  in  1971. 

Elliott  expects  to  be  working  with  a 19-year-old  Palomar  graduate  and  UC 
Riverside  Native  American  studies  major  named  Paul  Miranda  this  fall 
semester  as  Palomar  offers  Cupeno  online  for  the  first  time.  Miranda,  who 
grew  up  on  the  Pala  Reservation  and  calls  it  home,  said  he  would  be  the 
first  Cupeno  person  to  teach  college-level  Cupeno  in  the  region. 

Miranda  says  he  will  draw  from  a English-Cupeno  dictionary,  complete 
with  Cupeno  legends,  that  has  been  in  his  family  "a  long  time,"  a work  by 
the  late  Rocinda  Nolasquez  called  "Mulu 'wetam. " It's  all  the  more 
important  that  the  language  be  revived,  Miranda  said,  because,  along  with 
the  other  indigenous  languages,  it  was  suppressed. 

"There  was  a story  about  one  girl  who  spoke  Cupeno  in  class  and  the  nun 
took  her  tongue  and  put  it  on  a frozen  pole  and  a piece  of  it  chipped 
off,"  Miranda  said. 

Palomar 's  Locklear,  a sociologist  and  a Lumbee  Indian  from  the  southeast 
part  of  North  Carolina,  said  preserving  languages  such  as  Luiseno  and 
Cupeno  is  vital  because  the  words  reflect  the  special  views  of  the  world 
held  by  those  peoples. 

"You  can't  pray  the  same  way  in  English,"  she  said.  "The  songs  are  not 
the  same,  the  world  view  is  not  the  same.  The  language  is  really  kind  of 
the  heart  of  the  culture  and,  without  the  language,  your  culture  is  really 
deprived . " 

Contact  staff  writer  Bruce  Kauffman  at  (760)  761-4410 
or  bkauffman@nctimes.com. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  North  County  Times  - Lee  Enterprises. 
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NORMAN  - At  an  age  when  many  people  are  content  to  rest  on  past 
accomplishments,  Creek/Seminole  elder  Linda  Alexander,  87,  still  is 
working  to  preserve  the  language  and  culture  of  her  ancestors. 

Alexander,  along  with  two  co-authors,  has  written  "Beginning  Creek,"  a 
college-level  textbook  on  the  language  and  culture  of  the  Mvskoke-speaking 
peoples,  the  Muscogee  (Creek)  and  Seminole  Indians. 

The  book  was  published  earlier  this  year  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press . 

Alexander's  co-authors  are  her  daughter,  Bertha  Tilkens,  a consultant 
who  helps  translate  and  administer  health  questionnaires  to  Muscogee  and 
Seminole  people  for  OU's  College  of  Nursing,  and  Pamela  Innes,  assistant 
professor  of  linguistic  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Wyoming  at 
Laramie,  who  works  with  American  Indian  communities  on  issues  of  language 
revitalization  and  maintenance. 

Until  her  retirement  several  years  ago,  Alexander  taught  Mvskoke 
language  classes  at  OU  and  at  Oklahoma  State  University  campuses  in 
Stillwater  and  Tulsa. 


During  a recent  interview  from  her  home  in  Norman,  Alexander  said  she 
helped  write  the  book  in  order  to  keep  the  Mvskoke  language  alive. 

"I  did  not  want  my  language  to  fade  away,"  Alexander  said.  "It's  getting 
to  the  point  where  a lot  of  full-blooded  Creek  and  Seminole  Indians  are 
getting  educated  in  so  many  other  things,  but  they  aren't  learning  their 
own  language. 

"And  there  are  very  few  elderly  Indian  people  left  who  know  the  language 
and  are  still  able  to  explain  things,"  she  said. 

The  walls  of  Alexander's  living  room  display  some  prime  examples  of  fine 
Oklahoma  Indian  art.  On  a tall  shelf  behind  her  favorite  chair,  dozens  of 
photographs  offer  silent  proof  that  Alexander,  the  mother  of  six,  is  the 
matriarch  of  a family  that  includes  31  grandchildren,  31  great- 
grandchildren and  three  great-great-grandchildren. 

Alexander  said  she  hopes  Creek,  Seminole  and  other  Indian  students 
attending  college  can  use  her  book  to  study  the  Mvskoke  language  as  a way 
of  fulfilling  their  "foreign"  language  requirement  for  graduation. 

The  256-page  volume  begins  with  a basic  overview  of  Creek  history  and 
language,  then  each  chapter  introduces  readers  to  a new  grammatical 
feature,  vocabulary  set  and  series  of  conversational  sentences. 

Accompanying  the  book  are  two  compact  discs  that  provide  translation 
exercises  from  English  to  Mvskoke  and  from  Mvskoke  to  English,  and  help  to 
reinforce  new  words  and  concepts. 

The  two  audio  CDs  also  present  examples  of  ceremonial  speech,  songs  and 
storytelling,  and  include  pronunciations  of  Mvskoke  language  keyed  to 
exercises  and  vocabulary  lists  in  the  book. 

Alexander  and  Tilkens,  both  fluent  Mvskoke  speakers,  also  contributed 
brief  essays  on  Creek  culture  and  history,  with  suggestions  for  further 
reading. 

In  addition  to  writing  a book,  Alexander  also  serves  as  a resource  for 
OU  music  professor  Paula  Conlon,  who  teaches  world  music,  Indian  music  and 
ethnomusicology  classes  at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels. 

Conlon,  who  is  not  Indian,  is  doing  research  on  contemporary  stomp 
dancing  in  Oklahoma.  Alexander  has  served  as  a tour  guide  for  many  of  the 
OU  professor's  visits  to  some  of  the  state's  17  sacred  stomp  grounds. 

"I  know  Linda  has  learned  things  from  me,"  Conlon  said,  "but  she's 
taught  me  so  many  things  about  the  Indian  way.  She's  a treasure." 

Alexander  also  has  taught  Conlon  how  to  strap  turtle-shell  rattles  to 
her  legs  and  "shake  shells"  at  stomp  and  corn  dances. 

"Linda  and  I go  to  stomp  dances  together,  and  stomp  dances  often  can 
last  all  night  or  until  2 a.m.,"  Conlon  said.  "On  the  way  back  from  them, 
Linda  will  tell  me  Creek  stories  to  keep  me  awake  while  we're  driving. 

"Fortunately,  she  has  lots  of  stories." 

A favorite  is  Alexander's  Creek  story  of  how  the  turtle  got  the  cracks 
in  its  shell,  Conlon  said. 

Whenever  she  can,  Conlon  tries  to  write  down  Alexander's  stories  or  to 
record  them. 

Alexander  approves  of  that. 

"I'm  not  the  type  of  person  who  says,  'That's  a secret,'"  Alexander  said. 
"If  you  die  and  nothing  gets  out,  then  there's  no  record  of  the  things  you 
do  know. 

"How  can  people  learn  if  you  don't  tell  them?" 
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LIMA,  Peru  (CSM)  - Back  in  April,  indigenous  people  in  Have,  on  the 


shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  in  southern  Peru,  lynched  the  town's  mayor  after 
accusing  him  of  corruption,  leaving  the  area  in  turmoil  ever  since. 

That  same  month,  across  the  Andes  in  Brazil,  a dozen  indigenous  people 
in  the  Amazon  massacred  29  miners  who  were  believed  to  be  illegally 
extracting  diamonds  from  their  land. 

Next  door  in  Bolivia,  tens  of  thousands  of  indigenous  protesters  took  to 
the  streets  last  October  to  protest  the  government's  energy  policy, 
ultimately  forcing  the  president  to  resign.  They  also  killed  a mayor  for 
alleged  corruption.  And  to  the  north  in  Ecuador,  indigenous  groups  are 
asking  the  U.N.  to  step  in  to  avoid  bloodshed  in  an  escalating  conflict 
that  they  say  is  being  stoked  by  the  president. 

Across  South  America,  some  of  the  region's  55  million  indigenous  people 
have  been  making  noise  lately  - sometimes  violently  - fighting  against 
abject  poverty,  inequality,  and  scant  political  representation  in.  While 
the  problems  vary  from  country  to  country,  they  reflect  the  difficulties 
facing  indigenous  movements  here  as  they  attempt  to  translate  gains  made 
over  the  past  decade  into  lasting  political  victories. 

"The  challenge  of  the  indigenous  movement  is  to  understand  what  it  means 
to  have  political  power,  what  we  can  do  with  it,"  says  Tarcila  Rivera,  a 
Peruvian  indigenous  leader  and  chair  of  the  Fourth  International  Meeting 
of  Indigenous  Women,  held  recently  in  Peru.  The  indigenous  movement  in 
Bolivia,  for  example,  has  been  unable  to  coalesce  around  an  individual 
leader  or  common  agenda.  While  the  two  main  indigenous  parties  were  able 
to  elect  more  than  30  lawmakers  to  the  130-member  House  of 
Representatives  two  years  ago,  they  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle 
over  Sunday's  referendum  on  the  future  of  the  country's  vast  natural  gas 
reserves.  The  referendum  asked  voters  whether  Bolivia  should  allow 
private  energy  companies  to  continue  exporting  its  natural  gas. 

Evo  Morales,  a native  Aymara  and  former  coca  grower  who  leads  the 
Movement  to  Socialism,  campaigned  in  favor  of  the  referendum,  while  former 
Rep.  Felipe  Quispe,  also  an  Aymara,  and  his  Pachakutik  Indigenous 
Movement  called  on  voters  to  boycott  the  vote  and  demanded 
nationalization  of  the  energy  sector. 

The  government's  plan,  which  includes  export  of  the  country's  55 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas,  won  by  a large  margin,  even  in  the  heavily 
Aymara  highlands  around  the  capital  where  Mr.  Quispe  and  his  party  are 
based.  Despite  losing  by  margins  as  great  as  9 to  1 on  one  of  the  five 
questions  in  the  referendum,  Quispe  told  the  Bolivian  media  that  the 
fight  was  not  over. 

Quispe  preaches  a blend  of  Marxism  and  indigenous  nationalism,  calling 
on  his  followers  to  reestablish  the  Aymara  nation  that  existed  before  the 
Spaniards  arrived  in  the  16th  century.  It  is  by  far  the  most  radical 
approach  of  the  different  indigenous  movements  in  the  region.  Morales, 
though  also  a leftist,  is  looking  to  build  a more  traditional  political 
base  ahead  of  the  2007  presidential  elections. 

Alvaro  Garcia,  a sociology  professor  at  the  San  Andres  National 
University  in  La  Paz,  says  the  fight  between  the  two  parties  is  a 
reflection  of  a fragmented  indigenous  movement  that  has  different  visions 
for  the  future  of  Bolivia. 

"What  we  are  seeing  is  a moderate  indigenous  movement  with  the  MAS 
building  a political  movement  on  one  side,  and  a radical  indigenous 
movement  led  by  Mr.  Quispe  on  the  other.  Mr.  Quispe  wants  to  continue  the 
process  of  last  October  (when  President  Gonzalo  Sanchez  de  Lozada  was 
ousted),  leading  an  insurrection  that  brings  him  to  power,"  Garcia  says. 

In  Ecuador,  the  country's  indigenous  movement,  one  of  the  strongest  in 
the  world,  could  be  splitting.  In  the  14  years  since  the  first  nationwide 
uprising  in  Dune  1990,  which  protested  the  use  of  natural  resources, 
Ecuador's  indigenous  movement  helped  overthrow  two  presidents  - Abdala 
Bucaram  in  1997  and  Damil  Mahuad  in  2000  - and  usher  in  important 
constitutional  changes  guaranteeing  respect  for  their  rights. 

In  2002  the  movement  was  instrumental  in  electing  current  President 
Lucio  Gutierrez.  But  indigenous  leaders  have  since  broken  with  Gutierrez 
citing  his  failure  to  follow  through  on  campaign  promises,  such  as 
scrapping  the  U.S.  dollar  as  its  currency  and  returning  to  the  sucre. 

The  country's  principle  indigenous  groups  are  now  calling  for  outside 


monitors.  They  have  accused  the  government  of  instituting  plans  to  divide 
their  organizations  and  fuel  violence. 

"Lucio  Gutierrez  took  advantage  of  all  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
indigenous  movement  and  then  betrayed  us.  I believe  that  his  goal  is  to 
eliminate  the  indigenous  movement/'  says  Luis  Macas,  a longtime 
indigenous  leader  who  served  as  agriculture  minister  in  the  Gutierrez 
administration . 

Authorities  in  Peru  are  closely  watching  Bolivia,  fearing  that  an 
uprising  by  Quispe  could  influence  the  already  turbulent  political 
situation  in  Have  and  other  highland  areas.  Indigenous  leaders  in  Peru 
blame  President  Alejandro  Toledo  for  promising  much  and  delivering  little 
since  campaigning  as  a champion  of  indigenous  peoples  in  2001. 

Even  his  creation  of  a National  Commission  of  Andean,  Amazonian,  and 
Afro-Peruvian  Peoples  has  failed  to  appease  indigenous  leaders.  Most 
groups  have  pulled  out  of  the  commission  and  many  have  demanded  that  it 
be  completely  overhauled  or  simply  shut  down.  Peru's  indigenous  leaders 
say  the  commission  reflects  the  general  way  governments  throughout  the 
region  have  treated  them  since  European  conquerors  arrived  more  than  500 
years  ago,  appointing  someone  to  speak  for  or  represent  them  instead  of 
respecting  their  rights. 

"We  are  tired  of  people  speaking  for  us.  We  need  to  overcome  the 
paternalism  of  the  political  system,"  says  Abel  Chapay,  vice  president  of 
the  newly  formed  Indigenous  Parliament  in  Peru. 

NOTE:  In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  this  material  is 
distributed  without  profit  or  payment  to  those  who  have  expressed  a prior 
interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  non-profit  research  and 
educational  purposes  only. 
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Inuk's  lawsuit  pushes  for  parity  with  First  Nations 
Duly  22,  2004 

EDMONTON  - An  Inuk  lawyer  who  has  lived  in  Edmonton  most  of  his  life  is 
suing  the  federal  government. 

Kiviaq,  formerly  known  as  David  C.  Ward,  wants  Inuit  to  get  the  same 
benefits  as  First  Nations  people. 

Kiviaq  was  brought  to  Alberta  as  a child  and  not  raised  as  an  Inuk. 

He's  fighting  the  fact  that  the  Inuit  are  not  covered  by  the  Indian  Act. 
He  says  there  are  a number  of  things  he  wants  out  of  the  lawsuit. 

"Free  medical.  Free  health.  Free  education.  Tax  exemptions.  GST 
exemptions.  Basically  the  same  things  that  the  Indians  got,"  he  says.  "And 
an  important  thing,  I know  it  seems  like  nothing  to  anyone  else,  but  proof 
of  my  identity  as  an  Inuk. 

"I  have  no  proof  that  I'm  Inuit.  Indians  have  treaty  cards,  they  have 
this,  they  have  that,  they  have  everything.  We  have  nothing." 

Kiviaq  says  if  the  lawsuit  is  unsuccessful,  he'll  keep  appealing  until 
it  is . 

He  says,  however,  that  the  fight  is  much  more  urgent  now  because  he  is 
suffering  from  cancer. 
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Indian  Affairs,  AFN  to  report  on  education  funding  in  fall 
By  Mike  Aiken 
Miner  and  News 
Duly  23,  2004 

Consultants  from  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  as  well  as  Indian  and 
Northern  Affairs  Canada  are  expected  to  report  this  fall  on  discrepancies 
in  education  funding  for  band-operated  schools. 

Indian  Affairs  spokesman  Doug  Forbes  said  consultants  have  been  studying 
the  issue  since  Danuary,  and  they  are  busy  drafting  their  conclusions,  he 
said,  noting  the  final  version  is  expected  to  be  released  in  mid-September 

"It's  a very  positive  development,"  he  said  Forbes.  "We're  getting  very 
good  co-operation  from  across  the  country." 

Treaty  3 educators  met  with  provincial  officials  Wednesday  to  discuss 
issues  affecting  schools  on  reserves,  and  one  of  the  main  complaints  from 
aboriginal  administrators  was  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  fees 
charged  by  public  school  boards  in  the  area,  when  compared  with  the 
amounts  they  received  in  return  from  Indian  Affairs. 

Locally,  directors  of  education  for  band-operated  schools  can  be  charged 
$10,000  or  more  per  student  each  year  by  public  schools  for  children  they 
send  to  neighbouring  communities. 

However,  they  may  only  receive  $5,700  per  student  per  year  from  the 
federal  government,  which  can  lead  to  significant  hardships,  according  to 
aboriginal  educators. 

In  the  case  of  Shoal  Lake,  which  sends  about  40  students  to  high  schools 
in  Kenora,  the  shortfall  could  have  a serious  impact  on  their  annual 
budget . 

Instead  of  spending  money  on  textbooks,  teacher  training  or  additional 
programs,  they  have  to  spend  it  on  tuition  fees,  said  Elizabeth  Mitchell 
of  Big  Grassy  Wednesday. 

"This  is  a very  legitimate  concern  and  we're  working  on  it,"  Forbes 
acknowledged . 

Forbes  also  said  the  difference  in  funding  may  be  based  on  a difference 
in  funding  formulas. 

While  school  boards  try  to  incorporate  as  many  costs  as  possible  into 
one  fee,  the  $10,000  tuition,  the  reimbursements  from  Indian  and  Northern 
Affairs  may  come  under  several  different  headings. 

For  example,  on  top  of  the  $5,700  per  student,  bands  may  also  receive 
additional  amounts  for  operations  and  maintenance,  minor  capital,  special 
education,  band  support  funds  for  administration,  as  well  as  benefits  for 
band  employees. 

School  boards  may  also  charge  additional  fees  for  after-school  programs, 
transportation  to  and  from  after-school  programs,  as  well  as  remedial 
support  programs. 

As  technical  experts  from  both  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations  struggle  with  the  comparison  of  different  funding  formulas  across 
the  country,  they  will  try  to  establish  if  a gap  exists  between  the  fees 
charged  by  school  boards  and  amounts  reimbursed  by  Indian  Affairs,  Forbes 
said . 

They  will  also  try  to  determine  if  it  costs  more  to  educate  a child  on  a 
reserve,  who  may  struggle  with  more  social  or  economic  obstacles  than 
there  urban  neighbours,  Forbes  added. 

If  so,  then  Indian  Affairs  may  need  to  take  into  account  the  need  for 
more  remedial  programs  and  supports,  when  they  establish  a fair  price  for 
educating  a student,  he  concluded. 

Education  is  often  seen  as  the  key  to  self-sufficiency  for  First  Nations 
and  educators  at  Wednesday's  conference  in  Kenora  perceived  the  lack  of 
adequate  funding  as  a barrier. 

They  also  spoke  of  the  need  for  stronger  cultural  and  linguistic 
material  in  their  schools,  so  that  their  children  would  have  a strong 
sense  of  their  identity,  as  well  as  improved  self-esteem. 
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Supreme  Court  takes  native  rights  case 
Canadian  Press 
Duly  22,  2004 

Ottawa  - The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  has  agreed  to  sort  out  the  question 
of  whether  the  federal  government  violated  aboriginal  treaty  rights  in 
authorizing  a road  through  the  country's  largest  national  park. 

At  issue  is  a long-running  dispute  in  which  the  Mikisew  Cree  First 
Nation  claims  its  hunting  and  trapping  rights  were  infringed  by  plans  to 
build  a winter  road  through  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park,  which  straddles 
the  Alberta-Northwest  Territories  border. 

The  case  raises  broader  legal  issues  of  whether  treaty  rights  or  federal 
environmental  law  and  regulatory  power  take  precedence  in  the  sprawling, 
45,000-square  kilometre  park,  created  in  1922  to  protect  the  last  herd  of 
wood  bison. 

The  trial  division  of  Federal  Court  sided  with  the  Mikisew  Cree  in  2001, 
saying  the  natives  had  a constitutionally  protected  right  to  be  consulted 
on  the  road  before  it  was  built. 

Dustice  Dolores  Hansen  ruled  that,  although  federal  officials  had  made 
some  efforts  to  discuss  the  matter,  their  measures  were  inadequate. 

The  Federal  Court  of  Appeal,  in  a 2-1  decision  last  February,  overturned 
the  judgment. 

It  said  the  treaty  governing  the  Mikisew  Cree,  while  it  guaranteed  their 
rights,  also  provided  exceptions  that  would  legally  allow  the  building  of 
the  road. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a decision  released  without  comment  Thursday, 
agreed  to  review  the  matter.  No  date  has  been  set  for  a hearing. 

The  dispute  centres  on  proposals  by  a group  called  the  Thebacha  Road 
Society  to  build  a 118-kilometre  winter  road  through  part  of  the  park  to 
link  with  the  Alberta  highway  system. 

The  society  is  backed  by  the  town  of  Fort  Smith,  NWT,  and  by  various 
Me'tis  and  Indian  groups.  Proponents  of  the  project  say  it  would  provide 
a shorter  route  from  Fort  Smith  to  Edmonton,  making  it  easier  for 
communities  and  families  to  say  in  touch  in  winter. 

The  plan  was  approved,  after  a federal  environmental  assessment,  by 
Parks  Canada  and  ultimately  by  Sheila  Copps,  then  heritage  minister,  whose 
responsibilities  included  the  park  service. 

The  Mikisew  Cree,  whose  reserve  lies  within  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park, 
say  they  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  traditional  hunting  and  trapping. 

They  feared  those  activities  would  be  disrupted  by  the  road  and  went  to 
court  after  initial  efforts  to  discuss  the  matter  with  federal  officials 
produced  no  agreement. 

The  road  would  include  a 200-metre  wide  corridor  in  which  the  use  of 
firearms  would  be  prohibited.  There  are  also  concerns  about  trapping  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  road,  the  potential  environmental  impact  and  the 
possibility  that  increased  access  to  the  area  could  lead  to  increased 
poaching. 
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Experts  say  Inuit  lawsuit  could  cost  Ottawa,  revolutionize  aboriginal  law 
Bob  Weber 
Canadian  Press 
Duly  25,  2004 

EDMONTON  (CP)  - He  has  fought  battles  in  the  boxing  ring,  on  the  football 
field,  in  city  council  chambers,  in  courtrooms  and  against  cancer.  But 
Kiviaq's  latest  fight  may  have  the  most  far-reaching  consequences. 

The  Edmonton  Inuk,  formerly  known  as  David  Ward,  filed  a lawsuit  last 
week  alleging  Ottawa  discriminates  against  his  people.  Legal  experts 
suggest  his  efforts  to  win  new  federal  benefits  for  Canada's  50,000  Inuit 
deserve  serious  consideration. 

They  also  say  the  action  could  rewrite  the  relationship  between  non- 
status Indians,  the  Metis,  the  provinces  and  the  federal  government. 

"If  he  were  successful,  it  would  be  quite  a revolution,"  says  Peter 
Russell,  a retired  University  of  Toronto  political  science  professor,  who 
specializes  in  aboriginal  law. 

Kiviaq,  who  won  another  court  fight  to  change  his  name  from  Ward  to  the 
one  his  parents  gave  him,  is  suing  Ottawa  for  providing  greater  education, 
health  and  housing  benefits  to  status  Indians  than  it  does  to  the  Inuit. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  Duly  16  in  Federal  Court,  uses  the  Charter  of  Rights 
to  argue  that  Inuit  should  have  the  same  status  as  Indians,  who  have 
access  to  a lengthy  list  of  benefits,  including  money  for  post-secondary 
education . 

"The  defendant's  failure  to  treat  the  Inuit  equally  to  Indians  and  other 
aboriginal  persons  in  respect  of  the  benefits  outlined  above  is  a denial 
of  their  right  . . . and  constitutes  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race," 
the  statement  of  claim  says. 

Kiviaq  has  a point,  says  Russell. 

"That,  to  me,  is  a very  strong  argument.  I can't  see  a reason  in  the 
world  why  an  Inuit  person  shouldn't  have  the  same  access  to  that 
(education)  program  as  another  aboriginal  person." 

Kent  McNeil  of  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School  agrees,  although  he  suggests 
Ottawa  is  likely  to  argue  it  has  transferred  its  responsibilities  to  the 
Inuit  by  signing  agreements  with  land  claim  organizations  representing 
Canada's  four  main  Inuit  groups. 

"The  federal  government  has  tried  to  restrict  its  responsibility  as  much 
as  possible,"  he  says. 

But  such  organizations  as  the  government  of  Nunavut  have  argued  for 
years  that  land  claims  don't  allow  Ottawa  to  simply  offload  its  aboriginal 
duties . 

"We're  covering  a large  portion  of  Inuit  health  care  even  though  that's 
not  the  case  elsewhere  for  aboriginal  people  in  Canada,"  says  Nunavut 
Premier  Paul  Okalik,  who  is  also  a constitutional  lawyer. 

"The  federal  government  has  offloaded  those  costs  to  us  without  the 
resources . " 

Kiviaq's  lawsuit  could  give  Nunavut's  negotiations  a big  boost,  Okalik 
says . 

"I  appreciate  (Kiviaq's)  efforts  in  this  area." 

As  well,  there  are  as  many  as  1,000  Inuit  living  outside  treaty  areas 
who  get  no  benefits  at  all. 

If  Kiviaq  succeeds  in  getting  the  federal  government  to  accept  some 
responsibility  for  them,  other  aboriginal  groups  are  likely  to  follow. 

The  Metis  could  make  the  same  type  of  argument,"  McNeil  says. 

So  could  non-status  Indians,  says  Russell. 

"The  federal  government  has  always  tried  to  offload  its  non-status 
Indians  to  the  provinces.  If  court  adopted  (Kiviaq's)  arguments,  they 
would  be  playing  into  the  provinces'  hands. 

"It's  a minefield  and  it's  very  full  of  fiscal  consequences  - not  to 


mention  political  ones." 

But  to  Kiviaq,  what  matters  is  that  the  next  generation  of  ambitious 
young  Inuit  don't  have  to  go  through  what  he  did. 

"All  I'm  asking  is  to  pay  for  our  education  so  we  can  cope  with  your 
culture/'  he  said  when  he  filed  the  lawsuit. 

Kiviaq  was  raised  by  his  mother  and  white  stepfather  in  Edmonton  after 
being  born  in  Chesterfield  Inlet,  Nunavut,  in  1936. 

A self -described  underdog  and  outsider,  he  turned  to  sports. 

He  won  provincial  boxing  and  Golden  Gloves  championships  and  won  102  of 
108  fights  as  a prizefighter.  In  1955,  he  played  halfback  with  Edmonton's 
Canadian  Football  League  team  - the  only  Inuk  ever  to  be  an  Eskimo. 

He  served  on  Edmonton's  city  council  in  the  late  1960s  and  made  a failed 
run  for  the  mayor's  chair  in  1976. 

After  a few  years  running  an  open-line  radio  show,  Kiviaq  entered  law 
school.  In  1983,  he  became  the  first  Inuk  to  be  called  to  the  Canadian  bar 
- an  achievement  reached  with  no  federal  or  provincial  help. 

A claim  for  $150,000  to  reimburse  him  for  education  expenses  forms  part 
of  his  current  lawsuit. 

He  retired  from  his  practice  last  year  after  he  was  diagnosed  with 
cancer. 

For  20  years,  he  says,  he  has  been  battling  the  federal  government  for 
what  he  calls  equal  rights  with  other  aboriginals.  The  current  action,  he 
says,  is  his  last  resort. 

"I've  been  writing  back  and  forth  with  the  government  and  getting 
nowhere,"  he  says.  "I  finally  said,  'Screw  it,  I'm  going  to  sue.'  " 
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Native  program  aims  to  reduce  gang  crime 
By  MICHELLE  MACAFEE 
Canadian  Press 
Duly  19,  2004 

WINNIPEG  - Garrette  Courchene  is  a man  of  confidence,  laughter  and  quiet 
authority  as  he  leads  a dozen  young  men  in  a drumming  session  on  a warm 
summer  evening  at  a downtown  aboriginal  community  centre. 

It's  just  one  of  many  signs  the  37-year-old  father  of  three  has  also 
found  peace  and  purpose  after  years  spent  in  jail,  dealing  drugs  and 
rising  in  the  ranks  of  Winnipeg  street  gangs. 

Now,  15  months  after  leaving  prison  for  what  he  insists  is  the  last  time, 
Mr.  Courchene  is  helping  other  aboriginal  men  leave  gang  life  behind. 

"Being  in  a gang,  you  hurt  people,  and  you  don't  realize  how  many  people 
you  hurt,"  says  Mr.  Courchene,  his  large  arms  and  chest  covered  in  tattoos 
that  include  the  words  Manitoba  Warriors,  a wolf's  face  and  a flower. 

"But  people  now  look  at  me  with  respect  because  of  me. 

"Before  they  were  respecting  me  because  they  were  scared  of  me.  There's 
a big  difference  there,  and  you  can  feel  it." 

Drumming  is  just  one  part  of  Paapiiwak,  a pilot  program  that  draws  on 
traditional  activities  such  as  healing  circles,  medicine  picking  and  sweat 
lodges  to  steer  former  and  current  gang  members  clear  of  crime,  drugs  and 
alcohol . 

The  program,  which  includes  Cocaine  Anonymous,  helps  former  gang  members 
remove  their  gang  tattoos  and  has  plans  for  two  rehabilitation  houses. 

Paapiiwak 's  client  list  has  grown  to  more  than  200  since  it  started  last 
summer,  and  the  phone  continues  to  "ring  off  the  hook,"  case  worker 
Richard  Paul  says. 


The  program  has  stalled  since  federal  funding  ran  out  in  March. 

Mr.  Paul  and  others  continue  to  work  without  pay  while  an  application 
for  an  additional  $400,000  winds  its  way  through  government. 

The  extra  funding,  if  approved  under  the  National  Homelessness 
Initiative,  will  pay  for  renovations  for  the  housing  project  and  for  staff 
to  work  with  the  first  12  residents. 

"A  lot  of  guys  come  around,  and  they're  sad  the  program's  not  in  full 
operation,"  said  Mr.  Paul,  who  started  brainstorming  the  project  with 
members  of  rival  gangs  while  they  were  in  prison  years  ago. 

Claudette  Bradshaw,  the  minister  responsible  for  homelessness,  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment. 

A spokesman  said  the  second  phase  of  the  project  has  been  approved  but 
must  still  be  given  the  green  light  by  the  government's  regional  office 
before  it  is  presented  to  the  minister. 

"A  decision  will  be  made  in  due  course,"  Denis  D'Amour  said. 

A report  released  last  summer  by  Criminal  Intelligence  Service  Canada 
said  aboriginal  gangs  are  a growing  problem  across  the  Prairies. 
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The  state  corrections  department  in  Ohio  (and  in  several  other  states)  is 
so  determined  to  dictate  terms  under  which  Native  American  inmates  may  (or 
may  not)  worship  in  their  traditional  ways  as  mandated  by  the  Religious 
Land  Use  and  Institutionalized  Persons  Act  of  2000,  that  they  are  spending 
taxpayers  money  in  court,  asserting  their  right  to  deny  religious  freedom 
to  certain  groups  of  inmates.  In  most  courts  they  have  lost.  But  there 
have  been  a couple  of  decisions  on  their  side  to  encourage  them.  The 
story  appears  below: 
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CINCINNATI  (AP)  - A federal  appeals  court  ruled  Friday  against  a 
Cherokee  inmate  who  asked  to  be  allowed  to  grow  long  hair  because  of  his 
religious  beliefs. 

The  6th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  Cornelius  W.  Hoevenaar's 
argument  was  based  on  a federal  law  that  the  court  has  ruled 
unconstitutional . 

The  case,  or  others  like  it,  could  eventually  wind  up  before  the  Supreme 
Court  to  decide  whether  Congress  or  the  states  have  the  authority  over 
religious  freedom  of  prisoners  and  how  that  should  be  accommodated  in 
areas  including  diets,  hair  length  and  religious  services.  State  prison 
officials  argue  that,  in  some  cases,  inmates  could  use  gatherings  for 
"religious  services"  as  a cover  for  meetings  of  prison  gangs. 

Hoevenaar,  66,  said  his  American  Indian  religion  prohibits  cutting  his 
hair  and  that  prison  regulations  limiting  hair  length  violate  his 
constitutional  right  to  practice  his  religious  beliefs.  He  is  serving  a 
life  sentence  from  Hamilton  County  for  aggravated  murder  and  aggravated 
robbery. 

The  Madison  Correctional  Institution  and  other  Ohio  prisons  require  male 
inmates  to  keep  their  hair  3 inches  or  shorter  for  security  reasons  and  to 
make  it  easier  to  identify  the  prisoners.  Weapons  could  be  hidden  in  long 
hair,  and  extra  facial  hair  could  make  it  harder  to  identify  inmates, 
prison  officials  say. 

Hoevenaar's  lawyer  argued  the  hair  restriction  violates  a 2000  federal 
law  that  prohibits  governments  from  limiting  religious  freedoms  in  prisons 
and  other  institutions  that  receive  federal  funds,  unless  there  is  a 
compelling  reason.  The  Religious  Land  Use  and  Institutionalized  Persons 
Act  gives  inmates  the  right  to  gather  for  worship  or  follow  religious 


dietary  practices. 

David  Singleton,  lawyer  for  Hoevenaar,  said  Friday  that  he  will  ask  the 
Supreme  Court  to  review  the  case. 

The  6th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  a lower  court's  August  2003 
ruling  that  granted  Hoevenaar  an  exception  to  grow  longer  hair. 

The  appeals  court  ruled  in  November  2003  that  the  federal  law  has  the 
effect  of  advancing  religion,  violating  the  Constitution's  ban  on  Congress 
making  laws  regarding  the  establishment  of  religion. 

Judges  in  five  federal  appeals  circuits  and  two  U.S.  District  courts 
have  said  the  law  is  constitutional,  while  the  6th  Circuit  and  at  least 
two  federal  district  rulings  said  it  is  not,  the  6th  Circuit  judges  noted 
in  their  ruling  last  November. 

David  Goldberger,  an  Ohio  State  University  law  professor  representing 
about  150  Ohio  prisoners  in  the  case  the  6th  Circuit  decided  in  November, 
has  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  his  case  in  light  of  the  conflicting 
decisions . 

Goldberger  contends  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  require  state  prison 
officials  to  accommodate  the  religious  freedom  of  inmates,  even  for  non- 
mainstream religions. 

In  one  of  the  related  cases,  Virginia  is  asking  the  Supreme  Court  to 
review  - and  reject  - the  4th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals'  ruling  that 
the  law  is  constitutional.  In  that  case,  Virginia  inmate  Ira  Madison  sued 
after  state  officials  rejected  his  demand  for  a kosher  diet.  Madison  said 
his  religious  beliefs  require  the  diet  accommodation. 

Virginia  prison  officials  attempt  to  accommodate  religious  beliefs  as 
part  of  trying  to  rehabilitate  prisoners,  but  they  believe  the  state 
should  decide  how  that  is  done  - not  Congress,  said  William  Thro, 
Virginia's  state  solicitor  general. 

"What's  really  at  issue  here  is  who  controls,  and  sets  policies  for  the 
state's  prisons,"  Thro  said  Friday  by  telephone  from  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Supreme  Court  could  decide  this  fall  whether  to  hear  either  the 
Virginia  case,  the  Ohio  case,  or  both. 

When  these  states'  prisons  shut  down  the  Sunday  morning  Protestant 
church  services  provided  by  the  First  Upright  Baptist  vounteers  because 
'it  might  be  a cover  for  gang  activities,'  I will  then  believe  this  is  a 
legitimate  concern  of  prison  officials.  Until  then,  I will  continue  to 
believe  that  this  kind  of  "control"  is  based  more  on  bigotry  than  on  the 
standard  "security"  cushion  so  many  corrections  bureaucrats  fall  back  onto 
when  their  latest  petty  scheme  is  challenged. 

"RE : Rustywire:  Navajo  Tribal  Clothing"  

Date:  Tue,  Apr  22:09:25  2003  08:12:44  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : CLOTHING" 

www. geocities . com/ rustywire /grow/ clothing.html 

Navajo  Spaceships,  Star  mountain  and  Life 
volume  1 number  2 

Navajo  tribal  clothing 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

The  kids  at  achool  used  to  make  fun  of  the  bundles  of  clothes  we  would 
all  get,  saying  things  about  the  clothes  and  stuff,  that  to  get  them  you 
just  had  ge  "John",  backward  Navajos,  and  that  no  one  would  wear  them. 

We  would  all  say  those  things,  but  then  we  would  go  and  get  measured, 
take  home  the  lists  and  the  folks  would  have  to  look  at  us  sideways  to  see 
if  we  were  gonna  grow  anymore,  taller  or  wider,  or  both.  We  kids  then  took 
the  list  back  and  forgot  about  it.  One  day  sometime  later  the  time  would 
come  and  we  would  get  the  clothes,  school  clothes  bought  by  the  Navajo 
Tribe  for  all  it's  children.  I remember  everybody,  the  kids,  complained 


and  made  fun  of  the  bundles  of  clothes  and  we  would  have  to  canny  them 
home. 

On  the  way  home,  you  could  sneak  a peak,  they  wene  just  plain,  but  the 
looked  new.  When  I got  home  I would  take  them  into  my  noom  and  look  at 
what  I had  gotten,  pulled  out  the  shoes  and  tnied  them  on,  thene  wene 
sneakens  and  a pain  of  black  on  bnown  shoes. 

I would  look  at  the  shints  and  pants,  tnied  those  on  too.  I like  the  way 
they  smelled  and  then  would  take  a quick  look  at  the  undenwean.  I found 
the  wene  sometimes  Fnuit  of  the  Looms  and  put  them  away.  Yeah,  thene  wene 
the  socks  and  then  a quick  look  outside  to  see  if  it  was  cold  on  windy  to 
tny  on  the  coat.  Sometimes  putting  it  on  and  walking  anound  the  house  and 
eating  suppen  in  it. 

Yeah,  those  clothes  we  made  fun  of,  but  if  I could  I would  tell  whoeven 
put  the  pnognam  togethen  in  the  finst  place  they  had  thene  thinking  night. 
I would  say  thank  you,  I think  I still  have  a pain  of  those  shoes  laying 
anound  in  the  closet  somethene . . . . 

Copynight  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywine,  all  nights  nesenved. 

"RE : Vense:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  25  Jul  2004  14:38:43  -1000 

Fnom:  Debbie  Sandens  <sandensdfs@hawaii.nn.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  July  26-August  1 

July 

Hinaia' ele' ele 
26 

Let  the  childnen  lead  you  to  wonden. 

27 

Laughten  is  a gift  of  life. 

28 

Music  is  the  wind  ...  captuned  fon  a bnief  moment. 

29 

My  heant's  wings  give  flight  to  my  dneams. 

30 

The  joy  of  the  spinit  is  evenlasting. 

31 

The  clouds  lie  upon  the  mountaintops  like  sleepy  childnen. 

AUKAKE 
August 
Mahoe  Mua 

August  was  the  abundant  season  fon  the  'ohia  fnuit. 

1 

All  ane  stnangens  when  they  come  hene,  until  the  spinit  of  this  land 
claims  thein  heants. 

(c)  Copynight  1991  by  D.  F.  Sandens 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dneam) 

"Windsong  Poem:  Wannion  who  Stand  Alone"  

Date:  Wed,  21  Jul  2004  12:12:58  -0700  (PDT) 

Fnom:"Bnenda  Hanman  \(Windsong\) " <windsong_b@yahoo. com> 

Sub j : Wannion  who  Stand  Alone 

http://people.albion.edu/nhoughto/windsong/wannion_who_stands_alone.htm 

Windsong  wnote  the  following  poem  about  a Nam  vet 
who  gave  all.  He  has  passed  oven  now. 


WARRIOR  WHO  STANDS  ALONE 


Warrior  One  who  stands  alone 

With  a bonnet  holding  feathers  of  many 

Your  face  is  proud  and  very  strong 

As  you  walk  in  the  present  silent  space 
You  are  the  holder  of  the  secrets 
Of  times  that  are  past  and  gone 
You  have  kept  them  hidden  away 
In  the  chambers  of  your  very  heart 

A heart  that  is  weary  and  wants  to  pass  on 

One  that  has  left  you  here  in  this  place  all  alone 

Only  the  spirits  can  understand  what  you  have  become 

In  this  time  of  many  moons  ago 

Your  physical  self  was  strong 

In  your  mind  you  were  steadfast  and  brave 

As  you  looked  at  the  darkness  of  death's  face 

The  spirit  has  walked  with  you 

And  brought  you  here  in  this  place 

Warrior  take  care  that  your  reward  is  near 
For  the  one  who  created  all  sees  and  hears 
The  pain  that  you  have  endured 

One  day  the  eagle  will  fly  and  within  his  wings  you  do  rest 
Your  soul  will  be  free  and  you  will  be  blessed... 

You  humble  me  warrior  of  old 
For  through  my  heart  an  arrow  has  passed 
As  I share  your  story... my  eyes  have  tears 
I am  humbled  as  this  I do  share... 

Ah  Ho ! ! ! 

Camile  Kay  Bishop 
Windsong 

Copyright  c.  December  1999 

Used  with  Permission  - Not  for  Reuse  or  redistribution. 

"RE : Press  Release:  NSAIE  Auction"  

Date:  Thu,  22  Dul  2004  11:37:57  -0500 
From:  "NSAIE"  <info@nsaie . org> 

Sub j : Press  Release 

We  would  really  appreciate  if  you  would  include  this  press  release  in 
your  newspaper. 

Thanks, 

NSAIE 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE: 

CONTACT: 

Kimberly  Rideaux 

National  Society  for  American  Indian  Elderly 

(602)  307-1865 

FAX:  (602)  253-9135 

info@nsaie.org 

www.nsaie.org 

National  Society  for  American  Elderly  Indian  Receives  Art,  Music,  Books 
and  Sculptures  from  Native  American  Artists 

(Humble,  Texas,  Duly  2004)  On  Dune  7,  2004  the  National  Society  for 


American  Indian  Elderly  had  hosted  an  on-line  auction  of  authentic 
Native  American  music,  art,  and  sculptures  on  the  NSAIE  website.  There 
are  over  60  donated  pieces  of  art,  books  and  music  from  Native  Artists 
around  the  world. 

The  National  Society  for  American  Indian  Elderly  (NSAIE),  a 
non-for-profit  group,  was  established  in  1987  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  under-served,  rural,  and  on-reservation  American  Indian  senior 
citizens  by  supporting  a network  of  tribally  established  and 
administered  services.  These  quality  of  life  improvements  are  provided 
through  financial  support  to  tribal  senior  centers  for  nutrition 
programs,  transportation  programs,  socialization,  recreational 
activities,  and  in-home  services. 

The  auction  of  the  donated  artwork,  music,  books,  and  sculptures  will  be 
on  the  NSAIE  website,  www.nsaie.org.  On  the  website  will  be  a detailed 
picture  and  description  of  the  items.  All  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
auction  will  go  directly  to  the  tribes  to  support  Native  American  elder 
programs . 

To  learn  more  about  NSAIE  please  visit  our  website  at  www.nsaie.org,  by 
telephone  at  (602)  307-1865,  or  by  email  at  info@nsaie.org  . 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  26  Dul  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  in  one  issue 
and  are  updated  periodically. 


Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  GA 
Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

ALL  VETERANS  INVITED! ! ! 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Grand  Entry  Sat  12  Noon  Sun  1 PM 

Flosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Guest  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Head  Man:  Derry  Smith 

Head  Lady:  Ellen  Rasco 

Emcee:  Gary  Smith 

AD:  Tommy  Smith 

No  Drugs,  Alcohol  or  bad  attitudes. 

Bring  your  blankets  and  lawn  chairs. 

Info:  Doey  Pierce  404  377  4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Derry  Lang  256  492  5217 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Duly  21,  2004 

September  18  -19,  2004:  16th  Annual  "Everything  is  Sacred"  Pow  Wow 
Gathering  in  Borchard  Community  Park  190  No.  Reino  Rd.,  Thousand  Oaks 
California.  For  more  information  contact  Blackbear  @ 805-493-2863. 

September  25  -26,  2004:  Walmea  Pow  Wow  by  the  Native  American 
Foundation  Waimea  Ball  Park,  Big  Island,  Hawaii. 

For  more  information  e-mail:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

October  2 -3,  2004:  30th  Annual  American  Indian  Association  Pow  Wow 

Thomas  Square,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  For  more  information 

call  Dan  at  808-734-5171  or  e-mail:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 


October  4,  2004:  5th  Annual  Native  American  Flute  & Storytelling  Concert 
at  the  Center  for  Hawaiian  Studies,  University  of  Hawaii-Manoa  Campus, 
Hawaii.  For  more  information  call  Native  Winds  at  808-734-8018 
or  e-mail:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

October  9 -10,  2004:  6th  Annual  Kauai  Pow  Wow  Kapa  'a  Beach  Park  Hawaii. 
For  more  information  check  the  web  page:  kauaipowwow.com 

October  22  - 24,  2004:  Euharlee  Native  America  Festival  in  Osborne  Park, 
Downtown  Euharlee,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  call  Doey  Pierce  404-377-4950, 

Sam  Hinson  770-546-7191  or  Herry  Lang  256-492-5217. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  Duly  21,  2004 

http: //www. crazy crow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

DULY  2004 

Duly  31-Aug  1:  AAIWV  Wapacoli-Ani  Powwow 

Location:  Valley  of  Learning  and  Salem  International  University, 

Salem,  WV  26426 

Event  Detail:  This  Pow  Wow  is  being  given  by  Wapacoli-Ani  Regional 
gathering  - Northern  part  of  West  Virginia  of  A.A.I.W.V.  this  is  open  to 
the  public  on  Sat.  before  our  evening  meal  there  is  a wedding  being  planed 
for  Steven  Lone  wolf  and  Ann  Eagle  Songs  Winston. 

Contact:  Wynona  RainDance,  phone:  304-278-7959, 
email:  RainDance58@hotmail.com 

Duly  30  - August  1:  11th  Annual  Yellow  Wolf  Powwow 

Location:  800  Stelly's  x Rd.,  Vancouver  Island,  Brentwood  Bay,  British 
Columbia,  Canada  V8M1R6  Event  Detail:  Other  contacts : Vendor  info, 
call  Angel  Sampson  at  250-652-6992  or  Murray  Sampson:  250-652-5287. 

Grand  Entry:  Fri  Duly  30th  Start:  7pm;  Sat  Duly  31  Start:  1pm  and  7pm. 

Sun  Aug  1 Start:  1pm.  MC:  Dale  Delorme 

Cold  Lake  Alberta,  Whipman:  Ernie  Alphonse-  Tsartlip  BC; 

Host  Drum  picked  each  session. 

Contact:  Dohn  Sampson,  phone:  250-652-4635, 
email:  johnnysampson@hotmail.com 

AUGUST  2004 

August  2-7:  73rd  Annual  American  Indian  Exposition 
Location:  Caddo  County  Fairgrounds,  Anadarko,  OK 

Event  Detail:  Parades  11  am,  afternoon  program  2 pm  Monday  and  Saturday, 
pageant  Monday  and  Wednesday,  dance  contests  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  first  place  fancy  $2000  (in  memory  of  Inman  Gooday) . 

Contact:  Tracy  Gabehart,  phone:  405/247-7656 
August  6-7:  19th  Annual  Bell  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Bell  Community  Center,  Bell  Road  (9  miles  from  Stilwell), 
Stilwell,  OK  74960 

Event  Detail:  Contest  Pow  Wow  with  contests  in  all  adult  categories  and 
Dunior  Boys  and  Dunior  Girls.  Many  Arts  and  Crafts  Vendors; 
traditional  food;  Host  Drum-The  Drum  Busters;  Head  Man-Earl  Plumley; 

Head  Lady-Kathy  Bergeron;  Emcee-Archie  Mason.  No  Admission; 


No  Parking  Fees;  Some  Camping  Available-Primitive 
Contact:  Thomas  Muskrat,  phone:  918-696-4480, 
email : nancyteacherbe@hotmail . com 

August  6-7:  11th  Annual  Frank  Liske  Park  Powwow 

Location:  Frank  Liske  Park,  4001  Stough  Road,  Concord,  NC  28025 

Event  Detail:  HMD-  Danny  Bowman,  Winston/Salem,  NC; 

HLD-  Debbie  Perry,  Dallas,  TX;  HGD-  Teed  Howard,  Nashville,  IN; 

2003-04  Princess  Elizabeth  Kornstadt,  Maxton,  NC; 

MC-  Dim  Anderson,  Brooksville,  FL,  AD-  Billy  Medeiros,  Augusta,  GA; 

Head  Singer-  Redgie  Tucker,  Charleston,  SC; 

Southern  Drum-  Young  Spirit  Drum. 

Contact:  George  Hoyt,  phone:  704-786-5705,  email:  gehoyt@concordnc.com 
August  7-8:  Bear  Mountain  PowWow 

Location:  Anthony  Wayne  Recreation  Area  Harriman  Atate  Park,  Harriman,  NY 
Event  Detail:  No  registration  fee  Sat  & Sun  11am  to  8pm 
grand  entry  Saturday  1:00pm  & 5:00pm,  Sunday  1:00pm 

adult  - (traditional,  grass,  jingle,  fancy)  (18+)  1st  - $700  2nd  - $500 
3rd  - $250  4th  - $150  teen  - (traditional,  grass,  jingle,  fancy) 

(13-17)  lst-$300  2nd-$200  3rd-$100  jr  boys  combined  & jr  girls  combined 

(6-12)  1st  - $150  2nd  - $100  3rd  - $75  tiny  tots 

specials  men  smoke  dance  women  smoke  dance  1st  - $400  2nd  - $300 

3rd  - $200  4th  - $100. 

Contact:  phone:  718-686-9297,  email:  redhawkarts@mindspring. com 

August  13-15:  Mihsihkinaahkwa  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Morsches  Park,  Columbia  City,  IN 

Event  Detail:  We  will  hold  our  second  annual  5K  Fun  Run  on  Saturday  morning 
Contact:  Lila  Park  or  Sue  Lester,  phone:  (260)  625-4840  or  (260)  982-7172, 
email:  miamipowwow@yahoo.com 

August  13-15:  4th  Annual  Native  American  Intertribal  Fellowship  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Paris  Landing  State  Park,  Hwy.  79,  Buchanan,  TN,  38222 
Event  Detail:  Head  Man-Barry  Redbird  Brown,  Head  Lady-  Sarah  Grima, 

Head  Veteran-  DC  Sawyer,  Pow  Wow  Princess-Bethann  Moonfeather  Hutari. 

All  Native  American  Dancers  and  Drums  are  welcomed.  Public  is  invited. 
Admission  is  free.  Donations  are  welcomed. 

Hours:  Fri.l-7pm,  Sat.9am-9pm,  Grand  Entry  is  at  12:30  and  5:30, 

Sun.  10am-5pm  Grand  Entry  12:30. 

Full  service  RV  Campground  and  Hotel  at  the  Park. 

Reservations  1-800-250-8614,  tell  them  you  are  coming  to  the  pow  wow. 

Bring  your  lawn  chairs  and  come  join  us  for  three  days  of  Native  American 
food,  dancing,  flute  playing,  storytelling  and  craft  vendors  and  more. 
Contact:  3udy  DelPonte,  phone:  931-302-4668,  email:  naic  tn@aol.com 

August  14:  9th  Honor  The  Mounds  Gathering 

Location:  Beattie  Park,  Downtown,  Rockford,  IL  61115 

Event  Detail:10am-4pm.  Looking  for  Native  American  dancers. 

We  have  story  tellers,  childrens  Native  American  games,  flint  knappers, 
and  historic  recreators,  would  like  to  here  from  others  also. 

Sponcered  by  the  Native  American  Awareness  Committee. 

Contact:  "MAC"  MAC  VENN,  phone:  815-282-3877,  email:  cnial23GWW@aol.com 

August  14-15:  10th  Annual  Blue  Water  Indian  Celebration 
Location:  Port  Huron,  MI 

Event  Detail:  Presented  by:  Port  Huron  Museum  In  Pine  Grove  Park.  Grounds 

Open:  10am-9pm  Saturday  & 10am-6pm  Sunday  GRAND  ENTRY  AT  NOON 

Master  Of  Ceremonies:  Sam  Bush  AD:  Brian  Dayson 

Head  Veteran:  Wayne  lackson  Host  Drum:  Southern  Wind 

Co-Host  Drums:  White  Eye  Singers  & TBA 

Head  Dancers:  TBA  Traders  by  Invitation  ONLY!  ADMISSION:  Adults  $6 
Students  & Seniors  $3  Children  under  5 & elders  over  65  are  FREE 
Family  Pass  $10  Proceeds  to  Benefit  the  Port  Huron  Museum 
Blue  Water  Indian  Celebration  Higher  Education  Trust  Fund. 


Contact:  Anna  Garrett,  phone:  810-982-0891 
Event  Website 

August  14-15:  Natchez  Trace  Pow  Wow  & Summer  Festival 
Location:  Historic  Village  of  Leiper's  Fork,  Franklin,  TN 
Event  Detail:  Dancer  Registration  for  "Luck  of  the  Draw"  begins 
at  10:00  a.m.  on  Saturday.  Grand  Entry  Saturday  at  12:30  PM  & 6:00  PM 
Sunday  at  12:30  P.M.  Native  American  Foods  Storytelling  Authentic 
Native  American  Arts  & Crafts  Live  Music  Intertribal  Dancing 
Southeastern  Tribes  Educational  Programs  August  14  & 15,  2004 
Times:  Saturday  10:00  a.m.  - 8:00  p.m.  Sunday  10:00  a.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Event  Location:  Historic  Village  of  Leiper's  Fork  Corner  of 

Old  Hillsboro  Rd.  & Floyd  Rd.,  Franklin,  Tennessee 

Hosted  by  : The  Eagle  Awards  Board  & Committee  & The  Leiper's  Fork 

Merchant's  Association  No  Drugs  or  Alcohol  - No  Weapons  - 

No  Artifacts  or  Grave  Goods  The  Village  of  Leiper's  Fork, 

Leiper's  Fork  Merchants  Association  nor 

The  Eagle  Awards  Board  & Committee  are  NOT  RESPONSIBLE  for  ACCIDENTS 
All  Proceeds  Go  to  Fund  Native  American  Educational  Material  for 
Hillsboro  School  & Annual  Eagle  Awards 

Adm:  Adults:  $5.00;  Children  6-12:  $2.00;  5 & Linder:  Free; 

Seniors:  60+  $2.00. 

Contact:  Sheila  Dones,  phone:  931-670-5465,  email:  arrowhead47@comcast.net 

August  14-15:  Mother  Earth's  Creation's  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  West  Ossipee,  NH 

Event  Detail:  Admission  is  free.  Donations  are  accepted  at  the  gate. 

Check  out  our  web  site  for  more  details. 

Contact:  phone:  603-323-8181,  email:  spiriteagle@motherearthscreation . com 
Event  Website 

August  20-22:  9th  Annual  Two  Worlds  Intertribal  Lodge  Gathering  / Powwow 
Location:  Three  Rivers,  MI 

Event  Detail:  All  drums  and  dancers  welcome.  Free  Admission,  No  Drugs  or 
Alcohol  PLEASE!  Grand  entry  Saturday  l-3pm  & 7-??,  Demos,  Stories, 

& ceremonies  3-6pm. . .Sunday  Grand  Entry  l-3pm. 

Venders  please  call  contact  to  reserve  a spot. 

Contact:  Dale  Strong  Bull  Hyatt,  phone:  218-924-4018, 
email:  polttwil@wcta.net 

August  20-22:  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  Wacipi 
Location:  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community,  SMSC  Wacipi  Grounds, 

Prior  Lake,  MN  55372 

Event  Detail:  $5  Admission  For  entire  weekend  with  button  purchase. 

60  years  & over,  10  years  & under-FREE  (includes  meal  on  Saturday  & Sunday) 
Grand  Entry:  Friday  7pm,  Saturday  1pm  & 7pm,  Sunday  1pm.  Over  $140,000  in 
Prize  Money!  Dancer  Registration  opens  Friday  12:30pm,  must  have  button  to 
register.  MCs:  Wallace  Coffey  & Butch  Felix;  ADs:  Gabe  Desrosiers  & 

Michael  Roberts;  Host  Drums:  Wahpekute,  SD  & Mazakute,  NE. 

Invited  Drums  Only.  Moccasin  Game.  Sunday  3-on-3  All  Indian  Basketball 
Tournament.  Fireworks!  Saturday  at  10pm.  Call  Mystic  Lake  Hotel  and 
register  your  room  now  800-813-7349.  Camping  also  available  at 
Dakota  Meadows  800-653-CAMP. 

Contact:  phone:  952-445-8900,  email:  culturalresources@ccsmdc .org 
Event  Website 

August  20-22:  The  Sakuwit  Lodge  #2  Native  American  Seminar  and  Powwow 
Location:  Yards  Creek  Scout  Reservation,  Blairstown,  ND 

Event  Detail:  Native  American  Seminar  & Powwow  hosted  by  Sakuwit  Lodge  #2 
of  the  Order  of  the  Arrow  & the  Gold  Feather  Dance  Team  at  Yards  Creek 
Scout  Reservation.  Open  only  to  200-250  OA  members  & Venture  Crews. 
Registration  form  is  online  & is  due  by  Duly  16,  2004. 

There  will  be  over  30  training  cells  & courses  offered  along  with  a 
Friday  & Saturday  Powwow.  If  you  are  a knowledgeable  trainer  or  a drum 
group  that  would  like  to  help  out  at  this  event,  contact  Event  Chairman. 


Contact:  Tom  Voorhees,  phone:  609-306-1542, 
email:  Tom_Voorhees@hotmail.com 

August  20-22  2004:  Yakama  Nation  Legends  Casino  Powwow 
Location:  580  Fort  RD,  Toppenish,  WA  98948 
Event  Detail:  The  Host  Drum  is  Young  Grey  Horse. 

The  WhipWoman  is  Lila  Telakish.  The  Arena  Directors  are  Aaron  Dim  & 

Fredrick  Dameson.  The  Drum  contest  first  place  is  $3,000.00 

2nd  is  $2,000.00  3rd  is  $1,000.00  4th  is  $800.00  5th  is  $500.00. 

Over  fourty  thousand  in  cash  prizes. 

Contact:  Farrel  Whitefoot,  phone:  1(509) -865-5251, 
email:  kiwiluvs@hotmail.com 

August  21:  Chikamaka  Cultural  Days/5th  Annual  Pony  Meeks  Memoriam 
Location:  Main  Street,  Fritz  Flury  Ballfield,  Tracy  City,  TN  37387 
Event  Detail:  This  is  NOT  a pow-wow,  but  is  the  culture  of  the  Chikamaka, 
and  is  the  Southeastern  culture,  not  pow-wow  culture.  There  will  be  Bird 
and  Animal  dances  of  our  culture,  blowgun  competition,  venders,  food,  and 
much  more.  Venders  space  is  limited  so  respond  quickly. 

Contact:  Deremy  Meeks,  phone:  615-403-6543,  email:  jeremy@winx.net 
Event  Website 

August  21  & 22:  Oneida  Indian  Nation's  Honoring  All  Veterans  Cultural 
Festival 

Location:  Oneida  Nation  Homelands,  Off  NYS  thruway  exit  34, 

Canastota,NY  13421 

Event  Detail:  $11,000  in  dance  prize  money  will  be  awarded.  Categories  are 
Men,  teen  and  boys  Smoke  Dance  & Fancy  Dance,  Women,  teen  and  girls 
Smoke  Dance  and  Dingle  Dress,  tiny  tots  all  receive  a prize... 

Dancer  registration  $10  covers  both  days.  Tiny  tots  free...\ 

Donations  of  items  to  benefit  Central  New  York's  Oxford  Veterans  Home, 
bring  one  of  the  following  and  recieve  $2  off  the  admission  price.... 
lap  robes,  quilts, large  print  puzzle,  western,  romance,  bible  books, 
seasonal  decorations,  greeting  cards,  phone  cards,  walmart  gift  cards, 

24  piece  puzzles,  combs,  playing  cards,  wallets,  board  games. 

Contact:  Kandice  Watson,  phone:  315-829-8363, 
email:  kwatson@oneida-nation.org 

August  21-22:  Native  American  Brotherhoods  All  Nation  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Arab  National  Guard  Armory  Grounds,  Hwy  69  Cullman  Rd., 

Arab,  AL,  35016 

Event  Detail:  Free  Admission.  No  drugs  alcohol  or  firearms. 

Proceeds  go  to  NAB.  Vending  spots-$100.00.  Two  day  event. 

Contact:  Spirit  Warrior,  phone:  256-931-0406, 
email : op-ee@nativeamericanbrotherhood .org 

August  26-29:  Schemitzun  2004  Feast  of  Green  Corn  & Dance 
Location:  North  Stonington,  CT 

Event  Detail:  Presented  by  The  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Nation. 

HEADSTAFF  MC  - Wallace  Coffey,  OK  MC  - Eric  D.  Tootoosis,  SASK. 

MC  - Vince  Beyl,  MN  AD  - Jonathan  WindyBoy,  MT  AD  - R.G.  Harris,  OK 
AD  - Kevin  Haywahe,  SASK.  Special  Events  Coord.  - Bill  Crouse,  NY 
Drum  Coordinator  - Kenny  Merrick  Dr.,  ND  DANCE  REGISTRATION  On  site. 

$15  per  dancer.  Tiny  Tots  FREE!  Thursday  - Saturday,  9:00  am  - 7:00  pm 
GRAND  ENTRY  Thursday  6pm  Firday  and  Saturday  1pm  & 7pm  Sunday  1 pm 
Grand  Entry  points  start  Friday.  All  dancers  must  have  proper  ID  and 
social  security  number  or  Canadian  social  insurance  card  to  receive  awards 
WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  SONG  AND  DANCE  OVER  400,000  PRIZES  DANCE  CATEGORIES 
Golden  Age  (50  & over)  Men's  Traditional  - Women's  Traditional 
$2500  $1200  $800  $700  $600  3 cons.  $500  Adults  (18-49) 

Men's  Eastern  Strait  - Men's  Southern  Strait  Men's.  Northern  Traditional 
Men's  Grass  Men's  Northern  Fancy  - Men's  Southern  Fancy  - Men's  Smoke 
Women's  Eastern  Blanket  - Women's  Southern  Traditional  Women's  Northern 
Traditional  - Women's  Dingle  - Women's  Fancy  - Women's  Smoke 
$2500  $1200  $800  $700  $600  3 cons.  $500  Teens  (13-17)  Boy's  Traditional 


Boy's  Grass  - Boy's  Fancy  Girl's  Traditional  - Girl's  Dingle  - 

Girl's  Fancy  $600  $500  $400  $300  $200  Duniors  (6-12)  Boy's  Traditional 

Boy's  Grass  - Boy's  Fancy  Girl's  Traditional  - Girl's  Dingle 

Girl's  Fancy  $400  $300  $200  $100  $50 

THURSDAY  SPECIALS  Hoop  Dance  $700  $600  $400  $300  $275 

Women's  Fancy,  USA  v.  Canada  (spotlight)  . . $1000  $500 

Men's  Fancy,  North  v.  South  (spotlight)  $1000  $500 

Women's  Traditional  $600  $400  $200  $100 

Dingle  $600  $400  $200  $100  Men's  Traditional  600  $400  $200  $100 
Grass  $600  $400  $200  $100  Chicken  $600  $400  $200  $100 
Contact:  Wayne  Reels  at  waynereels@aol.com, 

Kenny  Merrick  Dr.  kmerrick@mptn-nsn .gov, 

Chris  Pegram  cpegram@mptn-nsn.gov,  860-396-6531 

August  27-28:  4th  Annual  Shawnee  Tribe  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Big  Cabin,  Oklahoma,  Oak  Street--01d  Big  Cabin  School, 

Big  Cabin,  OK 

Event  Detail:  Event  for  all  Inter-tribal  exhibition  dances,  men's,  woman's 
& kid's.  50/50  raffles,  $560  in  prizes,  camping  permitted  on  site,  & 
venders  welcomed.  Contact:  Barbara  Wisdom,  phone:  918-256-8661, 
email:  barb_wisdom@yahoo.com 

August  27-29:  7th  Annual  Rapid  River  Traditional  Anishnabeg  Pow-Wow 
Location:  15  miles  east  of  Escanaba;  42  miles  west  of  Manistique; 

45  miles  south  of  Marquette,  Upper  Peninsula,  Rapid  River,  MI 
Event  Detail:  Spiritual  conference  on  Friday  10:00am-5:00pm, 

Grand  Entries  1:00  & 7:00pm  Saturday,  1:00pm  on  Sunday. 

Crazy  Auction  11:00  am  on  Sunday,  Young  People's  Learning  Circle 
activities/teachings.  Traders  and  Vendors,  Free  Admission,  Public  Welcome! 
Alcohol-  and  substance-free  event. 

Contact:  Larry  or  Mary  Godfrey  , phone:  (734)  623-0686  or  (734)  545-0576, 
email:  mlpenet@comcast.net 

August  27-29:  6th  Annual  West  Valley  Native  American  Festival  & 

Contest  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Granger  Park,  3500  South  3600  West,  West  Valley  City 

(6  miles  SW  of  Salt  Lake  City),  UT,  84120 

Event  Detail:  "Elders. . .Our  Future  from  the  Past" 

HEAD  STAFF:  Host  Drum:  Southern  Outlawz,  Shiprock,  NM; 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  David  BrownEagle,  Spokane,  WA; 

Arena  Director:  Alex  0.  Shepherd,  Cedar  City,  UT; 

Spiritual  Advisor:  Bob  Taylor,  Kearns,  UT; 

Head  Dudge:  Rios  Pacheco,  Brigham  City,  UT. 

**SPECIAL  GUEST  PERFORMERS:  Tuchuck  Yupik  Dancers  of  Marshall,  Alaska** 
SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS:  Aug  27  Food  and  Crafts  open  at  5pm, 

Grand  Entry  at  7pm-llpm;  Aug  28  GE  at  11am;  Dancer  registration  closes  at 
lpm;  Dinner  Break  at  3:00pm.  3:30-5:00pm  lecture/discussion;  GE  6pm-llpm; 
Aug  29  GE  llam-4:00  (aprox) 

ADMISSON:  $4.00  Daily  fee.  Children  6 years  and  under  FREE, 

Seniors  62  and  older  FREE. 

DANCERS  & DRUMMERS:  $5.00  registraton  fee.  Registration  closes  on  Saturday, 
Aug  28  at  lpm.  **  Drum  day  pay  is  $50  per  session  to  first  7 registered 
drums  who  don't  place  or  participate  in  the  drum  contest.  Drums  must  be 
setup, registered  and  present  for  drum  call  to  qualify  for  payment** 

For  pow  wow  information  , contact  Harry  Dames,  Sr.  at  (801)  955-1089. 

For  vendor  information  contact  Chrishel  Dames  at  (801)  955-1089. 

Contact:  Harry  Dames  Sr.,  phone:  801-955-1089, 
email:  harryjamessr@hotmail.com 

August  27-29:  Sandy  Bay  First  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Sandy  Bay,  Manitoba,  Canada,  R0H  0T0 

Event  Detail:  Sandy  Bay  First  Nation  Treaty  Days  August  25  & 26,  2004 
Sandy  Bay  Annual  Pow  Wow  - August  27,  28,  & 29,  2004 
Week  of  Monster  Bingo,  Talent  Show,  Dance  specials,  songs,  friends, 
and  even  a draw  for  a 2001  Deep  Liberty. 


Contact:  George  Beaulieu,  phone:  204-843-2603, 
email:  george_beaulieu@mts.net 

August  28-29:  2004  Roanoke  Island  American  Indian  Cultural  Festival 
And  Pow  Wow 

Location:  First  Flight  Centennial  Welcome  Center, 

Dare  County  Airport  Pavilion,  Manteo,  NIC,  27954 
Event  Detail:  MC  - John  Blackfeather  Jeffries, 

Arena  Director-  Keith  Anderson,  Head  Male  Dancer  - Doug  Logan, 

Head  Female  Dancer  - Karen  Oxendine,  Host  Drum  - Eastern  Bull 
Grand  Entry  August  28:  12:00  noon;  August  29:  1:00  pm. 

Admission:  $5.00,  ages  5-12:  $3.00,  children  under  5:  free.  All  Drums 
and  Native  Dancers  welcome.  This  is  a traditional  pow  wow. 

Meal  ticket  provided  all  dancers. 

Sponsored  by  the  Roanoke-Hatteras  Indian  Tribe. 

Contact:  Marilyn  Berry  Morrison,  phone:  757-  477-3589, 
email:  mbmorrison@nsu . edu 

SEPTEMBER  2004 

September  3-6:  Shenandoah  Longrifles  Labor  Day  Rendezvousz 

Location:  Located  at  historic  Belle  Grove  Plantation,  off  Route  11 

near  the  interesection  of  1-81  and  1-66,  Middletown,  VA 

Event  Detail:  Sponsored  by  The  Shenandoah  Longrifles.  Firewood,  water  and 

port-a-johns  provided.  Registration  fee  includes  all  shooting  and  hawk  and 

knife  events.  Saturday  potluck  dinner.  Pre-1840  event;  campers  and 

competitors  must  be  dressed  in  period  attire.  No  Pets. 

Contact:  Barbara  Boland,  phone:  540-622-6132,  email:  jlbbjs@shentel.net 

September  4-6:  22nd  Annual  Piqua  Heritage  Ohio  Wilderness  Encampment 

Location:  525  North  Main  Street,  Piqua,  Ohio  45356 

Event  Detail:  Early  set-up  for  pre-registered  campers  and  traders 

Sept.  2nd  - early  set-up  for  everyone  else  Sept.  3rd.  Camp  sites  available 

on  first-come,  first  served  basis.  Firewood,  water  & privies  provided. 

NO  pets  allowed. 

Contact:  Jim  (Copper  Snake)  Moody,  phone:  937-376-3208 

September  10-19:  2004  Golden  Hills  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Raymondville,  Mo 

Event  Detail:  Directions  to  Camp:  Highway  63  to  Houston,  MO. 

East  on  B Highway  to  Raymondville.  Follow  B Hwy  on  THROUGH  Raymondville 
(NOTE:  B and  137  Split  at  the  Cafe)  just  as  you  go  out  of  town  turn 
Right  on  High  Point  Drive,  Go  1 Mile  and  turn  Left  on  Golden  Drive. 

Go  1 Mile.  You  will  turn  Right  just  before  you  reach  Ranch  Headquarters . 
From  this  point  follow  the  signs,  it's  about  3 miles  to  the  Encampment. 

This  is  a Pre  1840  Fur  Trade  Rendezvous  Camp.  Visible  camp  gear,  shelter, 
and  costumes  must  reflect  this  time  period.  Keep  modern  items  out  of  site. 
Come  and  go  as  you  please.  You  can  stay  the  entire  10  days,  or  any  part 
of  the  10  days.  This  is  a small  rendezvous,  in  a beautiful  location. 

Big  Creek  runs  by  the  edge  of  the  camp  site.  Rock  Bluffs  over  look  the 
camp.  Numerous  caves  within  hiking  distance.  If  you  are  looking  for  a low 
key  rendezvous  away  from  traffic,  yard  lights,  and  houses,  this  location 
is  for  you.  Most  of  the  visitors  will  be  on  horseback. 

Water  Buffalo  on  site.  Someone  will  normally  deliver  ice. 

Haul  off  your  trash.  Firewood  on  site.  Rifle  range  with  steel  targets. 

Camp  & Vendor  Fee  $10  per  Camp.  Horse  Camp 

Info:  Current  Negative  Coggins  Test  Required.  One  Copy  must  be  turned  in 
to  the  Ranch  before  your  horse  is  allowed  on  Golden  Hills  Property  BY  LAW. 
You  need  to  keep  a second  copy  with  you. 

Contact:  Wilma  Roach,  phone:  417-457-6248,  email:  roachw@fidnet.com 
September  17-19:  Beaver  Creek  Freetrappers 

Location:  From  East  side  of  Streling,OK  turn  North  on  road  195  one  mile. 
Turn  right  (east)  3/4  of  a mile  on  Welch  road.  Silver  gate  on  your  right. 
Event  Detail:  Mountainman  Walk-Shoot,  Little  skinners  walk  & shoot  (BB)gun, 
Hawk  & knife,  pistol(single  shot).  Novelty  shoot  and  Rifle  shoot. 


RIFLE  & PISTOL  WOODEN  STOCKS  AND  OPEN  SIGHTS  NO  SHADERS.  $10  camper  fee, 

$25  Traders  fee--shooter  Fee  is  $10  Plus  a blanket  prize. 

This  $10  shooters  fee  goes  to  buy  better  prizes. 

All  shooters  will  WIN  a PRIZE. 

Contact:  3ames(Iron  3aw)Hawley,  phone:  405-247-5026  or  Frank  580-357-3491, 
email : nobottom@caddoelectric . net 

September  18:  Fall  River  Rendezvous-  Celebrating  Lewis  & Clark  200th 
Anniversary 

Location:  Cross  Timbers  - Fall  River  State  Parks,  144  Highway  105, 

Toronto,  KS  66777 

Event  Detail:  Fall  River  State  Park  is  seeking  groups  and  individuals 
interested  in  presenting  living  history  encampments,  crafts  & trades 
appropriate  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  time  period.  We  hope  to  have 
American  Indians,  French  trappers,  traders  and  others  related  to  the  time 
period.  Mountain  man  and  American  Indian  Camps,  Shoot  & Tomahawk  contests. 
Traders,  Primitive  dress  requested,  potluck  Saturday  evening  for 
participants.  Firewood  & water  provided. 

Contact  phone:  620-637-2213,  Email:  fallriversp@wp . state . ks . us 

Sep  18-19:  29th  Annual  Trail  of  Courage  Living  History  Festival 
Location:  37  E 375  N (just  off  N.  US  31),  Rochester,  Indiana  46975 
Event  Detail:  Step  back  into  Fulton  County's  Frontier  past  with  a visit  to 
this  historic  living  history  festival  of  pre-1840.  Visit  a variety  of 
historic  encampments  representing  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Revolutionary 
War,  War  of  1812,  Plains  Indians,  Woodland  Indians  - Miami  and  Potawatomi 
life  ways,  and  voyaguers  with  canoes.  Enjoy  period  music  and  dance, 
bagpipes  and  Scottish  dancers,  marching  fife  and  drum  corps,  a frontier 
fashion  show  and  Indian  lore.  See  demonstrations  of  early  American  and 
Indian  skills  and  wares  such  as  broom  making,  spinning,  candle  dipping, 
flintknapping,  Indian  beadwork  and  more.  Savor  a variety  of  foods  ranging 
from  buffalo  burgers,  Indian  fry  bread,  venison  stew,  and  apple  dumplings, 
to  popcorn  and  potato  chips  made  in  big  iron  kettles.  You'll  be  sure  to 
find  something  you'll  like!  Make  your  way  to  the  Chippeway  Village 
portraying  frontier  Northern  Indiana  of  1832  with  its  pioneer  and  Indian 
crafts,  post  office,  storytellers.  Frontier  Blab  School  and  18th  century 
puppet  show.  Observe  muzzleloading  shooting  and  tomahawk  contests,  blanket 
trading  as  well  as  a canoe  landing  and  fur  trading  skit. 

See  the  Log  Trading  Post.  Canoe  rides  available.  Be  sure  to  visit 
Chief  White  Eagle  and  Bobbie  Bear  before  leaving  - they  are  just  outside 
the  Admissions  gate.  FREE  tram  rides  from  FREE  parking  field  to  festival! 
The  grounds  are  handicapped  accessible.  The  museum  and  Living  History 
Village  at  the  north  end  of  the  grounds  are  open  with  costumed  hosts, 
admission  free. 

Contact:  phone:  574-223-4436,  email:  wwillard@rtcol.com 

Sep  20-21:  Fort  Belle  Fontaine  Historic  Encampment  & Blackpowder  Shoot 
Location:  Fort  Belle  Fontaine  Historic  Site,  end  of  Bellefontaine  road, 

St.  Louis,  MO  63125 

Event  Detail:  Visit  the  first  American  fort  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
& site  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  final  stop  on  their  "Dourney  of  Discovery". 
Located  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River  at  the  mouth  of  Coldwater  Creek. 
Free  to  the  Public.  Camp  opens  to  the  Public  at  10a  with  opening  ceremonies 
at  the  Grand  Staircase.  Visit  the  Historical  Encampment  and  Traders  Row, 
Cannon  Salutes  hourly.  Tomahawk  & knife  throws.  Mountain  man  snacks  & other 
food  items.  Shoot  Both  Days,  Setup  begins  noon  the  19th;  Camp  fee  $10; 
Trader  fee  $15. 

Contact:  Michael  Kladky,  314  -544-5714,  email:  mkladky@stlouisco.com 

September  24-26:  Fort  Crevecoeur  Anual  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Fort  Crevecoeur  Park,  Creve  Coeur,  IL  61610 
Contact:  Ross  Bohanon,  phone:  309-694-6673, 
email : ftcrevecoeur@insightbb.com 


September  24-25:  Pioneer  Days  Fall  Folk-life  Festival  & Historic  Encampment 


Location:  The  Historic  Daniel  Boone  Home,  1868  Hwy  F,  Defiance,  MO  63341 
Event  Detail:  9am  - 6pm.  See  web  site. 

Contact:  Pam  Denson,  phone:  636-798-2005, 
email:  PDensen@lindenwood.edu 

September  24-26:  Lewis  & Clark  Trading  Days 
Location:  Ellis  Porter  / Riverside  Park, 

Event  Detail:  Sponsored  by  the  Lewis  & Clark  Bicentennial  Task  Force, 

City  of  Defferson.  As  a tribute  to  the  Corps  of  Discovery,  we  seek  to  bring 
alive  the  lifestyle  of  the  voyagers,  artisans,  merchants,  trappers,  hunters 
and  Indians  who  broached  the  Missouri  River  wilderness. 

Contact:  Bryan  Norman,  phone:  573-634-6486,  email:  lewisandclarkjc@aol.com 
September  24-26:  Walk  Back  in  Time 

Location:  Audrain  Historical  Society,  501  Muldrow  St.,  Mexico,  Mo  65265 
Event  Detail:  This  unique  SIX-part  reverse  timeline  is  held  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Historical  Society,  surrounding  our  1857  Graceland  Mansion: 

1940s  WWII/1840S  Cowboys/1860s  Civil  War/1830s  Mt  Men/ 

1770s  Colonial/Native  Am.  Village.  Saturday  3pm  seeback-to-back  WWII/ 

Civil  War  battles  plus  Sunday  3pm  Gun  Fight  at  the  OK  Corral. 

Saturday  night  special  Candle  Light  Tours  for  the  public  of  the  mansion  & 
camps.  Saturday  9pm  till  ??  jam  session  & singalong  around  the  Council  Fire 
Bring  your  instrument.  For  good  photos  of  2003  Walk  Back  in  Time 
go  to:  http://members.sockets.net/~mofurco/Audrain/hs.htm 
or  www. talking- bear . com/walkback04. htm 

Contact:  Dana  Keller,  phone:  573-581-3910,  email:  info@audrain.org 
Event  Website 

Sep  24-26:  Duck  Creek  Muzzleloaders  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Club  Range,  Elk  City,  KS  67344 

Event  Detail:  The  club  has  a new  range  so  call  or  e-mail  for  directions. 

We  supply  some  wood  and  water. 

Contact:  Arlyn  Hare,  phone:  620-633-5252, 
email : duckcreekmuzzleloaders@yahoo . com 

September  24-26:  Heritage  Days  Rendezvous 

Location:  Banks  County  Recreational  Area,  Homer,  GA,  30547 

Event  Detail:  The  email  on  web  site  is  wrong, 

new  one  is  littleturtle50@aol.com. 

We  are  going  to  have  early  setup  if  anyone  needs  to  come  early,  just 
please  let  us  know  a head  of  time. 

Contact:  Charlene  Floyd,  phone:  912-964-7477, 
email:  Littleturtle50@aol.com 

Sep  24-0ct  3:  28th  Eastern  Primitive  Rendezvous 
Location:  State  Rt  376,  McConnelsville , OH  43756 
Event  Detail:  See  website  for  information. 

Contact:  Booshway:  George  Appel,  phone:  724-632-3200 

September  25-26:  25th  Annual  Heritage  Days  on  the  Goshen  Trail 
Location:  Lewis  & Clark  Community  College,  Rt  67  and  111,  Godfrey,  IL 
Event  Detail:  1700-1840  event.  Participation  by  invitation  only. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  Duly  1,  2004. 

Contact  phone:  618-465-7338 

September  30-October  3:  Big  Island  Rendezvous  & Festival 
Location:  Bancroft  Bay  City  Park,  Albert  Lea,  MN  56007 

Event  Detail:  Minnesota's  largest  fur  trade  and  early  America  reenactment. 
Over  1,000  costumed  participants  and  300  camps.  Cajun  music,  food,  dance, 
blackpowder  shoot,  showers,  firewood,  water  on  site.  Workshops  and 
demonstrations.  Education  Days  (October  2-3,  2003)  over  4,000  students. 
Please  write  of  registration  application  or  call  if  questions.  See  web  site 
Contact:  Perry  Vining,  phone:  800-658-2526,  email:  bigisland@albertlea . org 
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DULY 

Duly  29  to  August  1st,  2004 
Moosehide  Gathering  2004 
Dawson  City,  Yukon 
Special  Events  Coordinator 
Tr'ondek  Hwech  in 
Box  599 

Dawson  City,  YT  Y0B  1G0 
Ph:  (867)  993-5385  ext  248 
Fax:  (867)  993-6553 

Email : special.events@gov.trondek.com 

Duly  30  & 31  - August  1 & 2,  2004 
Canadian  Native  Fastball  Championships 
Men ' s and  Women ' s 
Spruce  City  Stadium 
Prince  George,  BC 

Contact:  Randy  (250)  563-0585  ext.  202 

Duly  30  - Aug  1,  2004 
Touchwood  Agency  Tribal  Council 
Annual  Competition  Powwow 
near  Raymore,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  835-2466 

Duly  30  - August  1,  2004 
Kamloopa  Days 

25th  Annual  Kamloopa  Powwow 
Kamloops,  British  Columbia 
200  - 355  Yellowhead  Hwy. 

Phone:  (250)  828-9700 
Fax:  (250)  314-1591 
www . kamloopa . com 

Duly  30  - Aug  1,  2004 

The  Little  River  Band  of  Ottawa  Indians 

11th  Annual  Anishinaabe  Family  Language  & Culture  Camp 

Powwow  Grounds,  Manistee,  Michigan 

Kenny:  (231)  933-4406 

www.Anishinaabemowin.org 

Duly  30  - August  2,  2004 

Lac  La  Biche  Powwow  Days  and  Fish  Derby 

Lac  La  Biche,  Alberta 

(780)  623-4255 

Duly  30  - August  1,  2004 

GABRIEL'  S CROSSING:  A Contemporary  Dance  Portraying  The  Life  of  Gabriel 
Dumont  Choreographed  by  Yvonne  Chartrand  and  Ania  Storoszczuk, 

Gabriel's  Crossing  portrays  the  kinships  of  one's  family,  culture  and 
nation  through  the  life  of  Gabriel  Dumont,  who  fought  for  Metis  rights 
alongside  Louis  Riel. 

Duly  30  & 31: 

Hastings  Dance,  828  E.  Hastings  Vancouver  at  8 p.m.  $8 
August  1: 

The  Fire  Hall  Arts  Centre,  280  East  Cordova  at  5 p.m.  for  The  Powell 
Street  Festival,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  $8 
Info,  email:  vnidansi@shaw. ca 


or  call  (604)  253-1690 
Duly  31  - August  1,  2004 

Aboriginal  Pavilion  at  Heritage  Days  Festival 
Hosted  by  Canadian  native  Friendship  Centre 
Hawrelak  Park 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Info.:  Erik  or  Debbie  (780)  479-1999 
Volunteers  needed! 

Duly  31  - August  2,  2004 
Wikwemikong  44th  Annual 
Cultural  Festival 
3 Days  Competition, 

Host  Drum  Battle  River  Singers 
World  Men's  Fancy  Dance  Special 
Wikwemikong  Thunderbird  Park 
Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario 
Dim  Fox:  (705)  859-2385 

Duly  31  - August  1,  2004 
11th  Annual 

Rekindling  Our  Traditions  Pow  WowFort  Erie  Friendship  Centre 

Fort  Erie,  Ontario 

(905)  871-8931  ext.  224  or  228 

AUGUST 

August  2-8,  2004 

31  st  Annual  Norway  House  Cree  Nation 
Treaty  & York  Boat  Days 
Norway  House,  Manitoba 
Anthony:  (204)  359-4729 

August  4-8,  2004 
Annual  Treaty  Days  2004 
Fisher  River  Cree  Nation,  Manitoba 
Brian  Wilson  (204)  645-2171 

August  5-8,  2004 

19th  Annual  Oglala  Lakota  Competition  Powwow  & Rodeo 
Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota 
(605)  867-5821 

Aug  5 - 8,  2004 
Songhees  Powwow 
Maple  Bank  Park,  BC 
Angela  (250)  385-3938 

August  5-8,  2004 

Rocky  Boy's  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Rocky  Boy's  Agency 
near  Box  Elder,  Montana 
(406)  395-4690 

Aug  6-8,  2004 
First  Nation  Cup 
Osoyoos  Indian  Band 
Oliver,  BC 
Dave  (250)  498-2880 

August  6-8,  2004 
Genaabaajing  13th  Annual 

Traditional  Powwow  Serpent  River  First  Nation,  Ontario 
Cindy:  (705)  844  - 1751 


August  6-8,  2004 
First  Nation  Cup 

Osoyoos  Indian  Band  in  Oliver,  BC 
Dave  (250)  498-2880 

August  6-8,  2004 
Songhees  Powwow 
Maple  Bank  Park,  BC 
Angela  (250)  385-3938 

August  6-8,  2004 
Enoch  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Enoch,  Alberta 
(780)  470-4505 

August  7 & 8,  2004 
Saugeen  First  Nation  # 29 
33rd  Annual  Competition  Pow-wow 
Dance  Pay-out  Over  $ 25,000 

Grand  Entries  at  high  noon  & 6 pm  on  Saturday  and  12  pm  on  Sunday 

Rough  camping  available  on  grounds 

Info.,  call  the  admin  office  at  (519)  797-2781 

August  7th  & 8th,  2004 

Temagami  First  Nation  Annual 

Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Bear  Island  - Lake  Temagami,  Ontario 

Info. : Chris  Cameron-Littlewolfe 

(705)  237-8943m 

Email:  amik@onlink.net 

August  8 - 10,  2004 

Angels  Blind  Golf  Foundation  "Nations  Cup" 

Canada  Vs.  United  States 

Match  Play,  Blind  & Visually  Impaired 

Burford,  Ontario 

(905)  768-8687  ---  (519)  770-6555 
August  9 & 10,  2004 

EarthKeepers : First  Nations  Youth  Conference 
Fisher  River  Cree  Nation,  Manitoba 
Cindy  Beyer  (204)  645-2171/204-791-9633 

August  10  - 12,  2004 
Flonouring  Our  Youth 
Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Fisher  River  Cree  Nation,  Manitoba 
Wayne  Mason  Hr.  (204)  645-4796 

Aug  11  - 15,  2004 

Omak  Stampede  and  World  Famous  Suicide  Race  & Competition  Pow  Wow 
Omak,  Washington 

Contact:  1 (800)  933-6625  or  check  out 
www . omakstampede@yahoo . com 

August  12  - 15,  2004 

Annual  Shoshone-Bannock  Indian  Festival 
Fort  Flail,  Idaho 

Powwow,  rodeo,  parade,  soft  ball  tournament,  hand  game 
Information  call:  (208)  478-3800 

August  13  - 15,  2004 

12th  Annual  Shoshone-Bannock  Festival 

Hand  Game  Tournament 


Font  Hall,  Idaho 

Total  prize  money  $ 25,000.00  Guaranteed. 

1st  - 6th  place  Entry  fee  $ 100.00  true  double  elimination. 
Registration  opens  at  10:00a.m.  and  closes  at  2:00  pm  tournament  will 
start  around  3:00  p.m.  Information:  Tazzy  Peyope  (208)  238-8821  or 
Sho-Ban  Gaming  at  1-800-497-4231 

August  13  - 15,  2004 

Spirit  Of  The  North  Competition  Pow  Wow  2004 
Nelson  House,  Manitoba 
Kevin  Hart  (204)  484-2414 
www.ncncree.com 

August  12  - 15,  2004 

Siksika  Nation  Fair 

Siksika,  Alberta 

Kent  Ayoungman  : (403)  734-3327 

August  12-15,  2004 
Metis  Nation  of  Alberta 
76th  Annual  General  Assembly 
Wabasca,  Alberta 
(780)  849-4654 
1-866-849-4660 

Aug.  13  - 15,  2004 

2004  Nisichawaysihk  Cree  Nation 

Competition  Powwow 

Nelson  House,  Manitoba  Canada 

Singing  Contest 

1st  - $5000.00,  2nd  - $4000.00,  3rd  - $3000.00,  4th  - $2000.00, 

5th  - $1000.00. 

$5000.00  drum  split  for  non  contest  drums. 

Adults  and  Golden  Age. 

1st  - $1200.00,  2nd  - $1000.00,  3rd  - $800.00, 

4th  -$600.00,  5th  - $400.00. 

Contact:  Chairman  Kevin  T.  Hart 
E-mail : cree_hart_throb@yahoo . com 
Phone  204-484-2414,  484-2256,  484-2930 
or  679-2341  (cell) 

August  13  - 15,  2004 
Standing  Buffalo  Powwow 
Fort  Qu'  Appelle,  Saskatchewan 
Minnie  Rider  (306)  332-4685 

August  13  - 22,  2004 

Planet  Indigenlls  Contempory  Arts  Festival 
Toronto,  Ontario 
(416)  973-4000 

August  13  - 15,  2004 

Ermineskin  Cree  Nation  Annual  Pow-wow 

Ermineskin  Band, 

Hobbema,  Alberta 

Richard  at  (780)  585-2101  x 300 

August  14  - 15,  2004 

17th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Honoring  the  Men 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  Ontario 
Sheila  Desjarlais  (613)  396  - 1128 
Delores  Marcle  - Whalen:  (613)  396  - 6561 


August  17  - 19,  2004 


Cowessess  Traditional  Powwow 
near  Broadview,  Saskatchewan 
306  - 696  - 2520 

Aug  20  - 22,  2004 
Shakopee  Annual  Powwow 
Prior  Lake,  Minnesota 
(952)  445-8900 

August  20-22,  2004 

Frog  Lake  Annual  Competition  Powwow 

And  Hand  Game  Tournament 

Frog  Lake  , Alberta 

(780)  943-3737 

August  20  - 22,  2004 

20th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Grassy  Narrows  First  Nation,  Ontario 

Clara  Kokokopenace 

(807)  925-2201 

August  20  - 22,  2004 

Red  Thunder  Ladies  Recreational  Fastball  Tournament! 

Entry  Fee  $400  Entry  Fee  deadline  Aug  16,  2004 

Location:  Alexis  Nakota  Sioux  First  Nation  Glenevis,  Alberta 

Lakeview  Ballpark 

Info  contact  Hal  Alexis  (780)967-4840 
or  email  n8tive@telus.net 

August  21,  2004 

Fort  Erie  Friendship  Centre 

"18th  Annual  Brownie  Porter  Golf  Tournament" 

Shotgun  Start  @ 1pm 
Stevensville,  Ontario 
(905)  871  - 8931 

August  21  & 22  2004 

9th  Annual  Wahnapitae  First  Nation 
Traditional  Powwow 
Wahnapitae  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(705)  858  - 0610 

August  21  & 22,  2004 

Treaty  2 Cultural  Celebration 

"Remembering  and  Preserving  Our  Past" 

Birds  Hill  Park, 

Dugald,  Manitoba 

(30  kms  Northeast  of  Winnipeg  off  Highway  59) 

Info.  Rose  Marsden  at  (204)  936-2627 

Email : mballnationsculturalsociety@yahoo.com 

August  21  & 22,  2004 
Thunder  Mountain  Lenape  Nation 
5th  Annual  Native 
Traditional  American  Festival 
Location:  Saltsburg,  PA 
Contact:  (724)  639-3488 

August  21  & 22,  2004 

Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society 
Discovering  the  Artist  Within  Pow  Wow 
Willow  Ranch 

South  Hubbard  Rd.  just  off  Rt.  422 
Coitsville  Township,  Ohio 


Funded  in  part  by  the  International  Foundation  of  Youngstown  and 
Ohio  Arts  Council 

Information  call:  Rose  & Sam  Tullio  at  1-330-755-4971 
Email:  WhBuffaloEagle@Aol.com 

August  21  & 22,  2004 
Shawanaga  First  Nation  Healing  Center 
7th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 
Shawanaga  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(705)  366  - 2378 

August  21  & 22,  2004 

Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society 
Discovering  the  Artist  Within  Pow  Wow 
Willow  Ranch 

South  Hubbard  Rd.  just  off  Rt.  422 
Coitsville  Township,  Ohio 
Saturday  - Gates  Open  10:00  a.m.  - Dusk 
Sunday  - Gates  Open  10:00  a.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Public  Welcome  - Bring  Your  Lawn  Chairs 

Food,  Fry  Bread,  Buffalo,  Crafts,  lewelry,  Raffles,  Pony  Rides 

Vendors  by  invitation  only, 

call  Nancy  Bottiglieri  at  1-330-889-3756  or 

cell  phone  at  Trail  of  Dreams:  1-330-847-8853 

Info.  : Rose  & Sam  Tullio:  1-330-755-4971 

Email :WhBuffaloEagle@Aol .Com 

August  21  & 22,  2004 
Algonquins  of  Pikwa ' kanaga ' n 
18th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 
Pikwa ' kanaga ' n (Golden  Lake),  Ontario 
lane  Commanda:  (613)  625-2800 

August  27  - 29,  2004 

First  Khowutzun  WarmlandTraditional  Pow-Wow 
Siem  Lelum  Soccer  Fields 
Duncan,  Vancouver  Island,  BC 

Info.:  Lester  (250)  709-2248  Cell:  (250)709-7253 
+ vendors  booking. 
lej_52@hotmail . com 

August  27  - 29,  2004 

2004  All  Ontario  Fastball  Championships 
Six  Nations,  ON 

August  27  - 29,  2004 

Sandy  Bay  First  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Sandy  Bay  First  Nation,  Manitoba 

George  Beaulieu  (204)  843-2603/  (204)  856-6549 

August  27  - 29,  2004 

7th  Rapid  River  Anishinabe 

Traditional  Powwow 

Hiawatha  Forest 

Rapid  River,  Michigan 

(906)  474  - 9910  or  (734)  545  - 0575 

August  27  - 29,  2004 
Fort  Kipp  Celebration 
Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Fort  Peck  Reservation 
Poplar,  Montana 
(406)  786  - 3353 


August  27  - 29,  2004 


2004  All  Ontario  Fastball  Championships  Six  Nations,  ON 


August  27  - 30,  2004 

International  Elders  Summit  2004 

August  27  and  28  - Opening  Ceremonies 

August  29  - Youth  presentations  to  the  Elders 

August  30  - Elders  Presentations: 

Finding  Solutions  and  addressing  social  issues: 
suicide,  domestic  violence,  community  fragmentation, 
cultural  survival,  traditional  medicine, 
and  relationships  with  non-Native  society. 

Info.:  please  check  websites: 
www.afn.ca 

www. mcmaster . c /indigenous 
or  e-mail 

unityride01_04(3yahoo . ca 
indig@mcmaster . ca 

August  28  - 29,  2004 
Silver  Lake  10th  Annual 
Traditional  Powwow 
Silver  Lake,  Ontario 
(613)  548-1500 

SEPTEMBER 

September  3-5,  2004 
We-Gitchie-Ne-Me-E-Dim 
Contest  Pow  Wow 
Veteran's  Memorial  Grounds 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
1 (800)  442-3642 
(218)  335-7400 

Sept  3 - 5,  2004 
Labor  Day  Powwow 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
(218)  335-8200 

Sept  3 - 5,  2004 

Poplar  Indian  Days 

Fort  Peck  Reservation 

Poplar,  Montana 

Mary  Plante  (406)  768  - 3826 

September  4,  2004 

4th.  Annual  Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village  Pow-wow 
Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village,  303  Williams  Blvd. 
Kenner,  Louisiana 

Contact:  Rose  § 504-468-7231  ext. 220 
(Dancers  paid  day  money  and  will  be  fed) 

Sept  4 - 6,  2004 

22nd  Annual  Labor  Day  Traditional  Powwow 
Franklin  County  Fair  Grounds,  Ohio 
Carol:  (614)  443-6120 

September  9,  2004 

Dakota  Ojibway  Tribal  Council 

Golf  Tournament  2004 

Quarry  Oaks  Golf  Course 

Steinbach,  Manitoba 

Info.:  Phone:  (204)  988-5370 

Fax  (204)  947-5179 


Sept.  11,  12  2004 

Georgian  Bay  Native  Friendship  Centre 

4th  Annual  Powwow,  "Honoring  Our  Women  " Ste.  Marie  Park, 

Hwy  12  and  Wye  Valley  Road  Midland,  Ontario. 

Everyone  welcome.  Vendors  wanted. 

Call  the  Friendship  Centre  705-526-5589 
Fax  705-526-7662 

September  8 - 12,  2004 

59th  Annual  Navajo  Nation  Fair 

Window  Rock,  Arizona 

(928)  871-6478 

www.navajonationfair.com 

September  11  & 12,  2004 

Grand  Valley  American  Indian  Lodge 

43nd  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 

Riverside  Park  Monroe  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Lori  (616)  364-4697 
Email:  wabushna@aol.com 

September  17  - 19,  2004 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory  County  Fair 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  ON 

WM.  3.  Brant  : (613)  967-1129 

(613)  396-3800  / 967-3603 

September  17  - 19,  2004 
Gathering  of  Veteran's 
Pow  Wow  held  at 

High  Grounds  Veteran's  Memorial  ParkNeillsville,  Wisconsin 
(715)  743-4224 

September  17  - 19,  2004 

Mid-America  All  Indian  Center  36th  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Wichita,  Kansas 
(316)  262-5221 

September  21  - 23,  2004 

Skills  For  Building  Stronger  Families  Training  Conference  West 

Vancouver,  BC 

1.888.483.5437 

September  24  - 26,  2004 
Last  Chance  Community  Powwow 
Helena,  Montana 
(406)  439-5631 
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2-7  73rd  Annual  American  Indian  Exposition,  Caddo  County  Fairgrounds, 
Anadarko  Oklahoma. 

Info  contact  Tracy  Gabehart  405/247-7656. 

4-8  83rd  Annual  Inter-Tribal  Indian  Ceremonial.  Red  Rock  State  Park, 
Gallup,  NM 

Info:  (505)  863-3896.  ceremonial@cnetco.com 
6-7  11th  Annual  Frank  Liske  Park  Powwow.  4001  Stough  Road,  Concord,  NC. 

Info:  (704)  786-5705.  Traders:  (336)  236-1099. 

6-8  Bear  Mountain  Powwow.  Anthony  Wayne  Recreation  Area, 

Harriman  State  Park,  Harriman,  NY. 


Info:  (718)  686-9207 

6- 8  Powwow.  Fairmonth  Park,  Philadelphia,  PA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383. 

7- 8  North  Fork  Indian  Day's  Powoww.  North  Fork,  CA. 

Info:  (559)  877-2115. 

7-8  Purple  Heart  Powwow.  White  Cloud,  MI. 

Info:  (231)  689-0344. 

13-15  4th  Annual  Intertribal  Fellowship  Powwow.  Paris  Landing  State  Park, 
Buchanan,  TN. 

Info:  (931)  551-9514  or  naictn@aol.com 

13- 15  Mihsihkinaahkwa  Pow  Wow.  at  Morsches  Park  in  Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Info:  http://www.miamipowwow.com 
or  call  (260)  625-4840  or  (260)  982-7172 

14- 15  10th  Annual  Blue  Water  Traditional  Powwow.  Port  Huron,  MI. 

Info:  (810)  982-0891. 

14-15  Paumanauke  Powwow.  Tanner  Park,  Copiague,  Long  Island,  NY. 

Info:  (631)  661-7558. 

14-15  28th  Annual  Leonard  3.  Pamp  Powwow.  Union  City,  MI. 

Info:  (517)  622-1206. 

14-15  Natchez  Trace  Powwow  & Summer  Festival. 

Historic  Leiper's  Fork  Village,  Franklin,  TN. 

Info:  (615)  591-1682. 

19- 22  Crow  Fair.  Crow  Agency,  MT. 

Info:  (406)  638-3708  or  (406)  638-2073. 

20- 22  Sac  & Fox  Casino  Powwow.  Hwy  75  North  of  Topeka,  Powhattan,  KS. 

Info:  (785)  742-7471. 

20-22  2nd  Annual  Yakama  Nation  Powoww. 

Legends  Casino,  (no  city  state  provided) 

Info:  Farrel  Whitefoot  at  1(509)865-5322  ext  5251 

Elizabeth  Capetillo  or  Kaylee  Telakish  at  1-877-726-6311  ext  335 

email  kiwiluvs@hotmail.com. 

20- 22  Annual  Peshawbestown  Traditional  Powwow.  Peshabwbestown,  MI. 

Info:  (231)  271-7073. 

21- 22  Native  American  Brotherhood's  All  Nations  Powwow. 

Hwy  60  on  Cullman  Rd.,  Arab  National  Guard  Armory,  Arab,  AL. 

Spirit  Warrior  256  931  0406  or  Red  Hawk  256  931  4001 
or  TOINTIGH@FASTMAIL.COM 

22- 23  Daniel  Nimham  Powwow.  Putnam  County  Veterans  Memorial  Park, 

Carmel,  NY. 

Info:  (845)  225-8154. 

23- 25  Hessel  Native  American  Mini  Powoww.  Hessel,  MI. 

Info:  906/632-7480 

26- 29  Schemitzun  Powwow.  Mashantucket,  CT. 

Info:  (860)  396-6531 

27- 28  Fourth  Annual  Shawnee  Tribe  Pow  Wow.  Peoria  Powwow  grounds, 

Miami,  OK. 

Info:  Barbara  Wisdom  (918)  256-8661,  barb_wisdom@yahoo.com 
or  Lotus@arkansas.net 

27-29  7th  Annual  Rapid  River  Anishnabeg  Traditional  Pow-Wow. 

Sponsored  by  the  Rapid  River  Anishnabeg  Pow-Wow  Assn., 

8 miles  north  of  Rapid  River  in  the  Hiawatha  National  Forest, 

Rapid  River  MI  - Upper  Peninsula. 

Info:  Larry  or  Mary  Godfrey  (734)  623-0686  or  (734)  545-0576 
27-29  7th  Annual  Rapid  River  Traditional  Anishnabeg.  Rapid  River,  MI. 

Info:  906/235-1812 

29-31  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  Powwow.  Ashland,  MT. 

Info:  (406)  325-0598. 

SEPTEMBER  2004 

3-6  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Labor  Day  Powwow.  Colony  Park,  Colony,  OK. 

Info  contact  Karen  Yeahquo,  580/654-2563. 

3-5  3rd  Annual  Great  North  Winds  Honor  Our  Warrior  Powwow.  Manistique,  MI. 
Info:  906/359-4645. 

3-6  Native  American  Festival.  Withlacoochee  River  Park  - Dade  City,  FI. 


Info:  mbmantin352@eanthlink.net  352-583-5024 
4 Celebnations  in  Tnaditions  Powwow.  San  Jacinto  Museum  of  History, 

1 Monument  Cincle  (just  outside  of  Houston).  Non-contest  pow  wow. 
Vendons  by  invitation  only. 

Info:  Enwin  3.  De  Luna  @ (210)  736-3702 
4-5  Michinemackinong  Tnaditional  Powoww.  St.  Ignace,  MI. 

Info:  906/643-1144. 

4-5  44th  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow.  Fairgrounds,  Tipton,  IN. 

Info:  (317)  745-2858. 

4 Cannes  Bnulee  Pow-wow.  Cannes  Bnulee  Native  Amenican  Village, 

Kennen's  Riventown,  Kennen,  LA. 

Info:  Rose-504-468-7231  ext. 220 
4-  5 Fniendship  Pow  Wow,  Seven  Circles  Heritage  Center, 

Edwards,  IL. 

web  site:  www.powwows.2ya.com  or  call  309-3822779 
4-6  22nd  Annual  Labor  Day  Weekend  Powwow.  Franklin  County  Fairgrounds, 
Hilliard,  OH. 

Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio 
PO  Box  07705  Columbus, Ohio  43207-0705 
(614)443-6120  naicco@aol.com 

10-12  Eastern  Missouri  will  host  the  2nd  Annual  American  indian  Days  Powwow 
at  Woodosn  Terrace,city  Park.  Woodson  Terrace  Mo. 

Info:  Martin  at  636-978-8732  or  e-mail  at  moindiancouncil@aol.com. 

10-12  Annual  Cahokia  Mounds  Contest  Pow  Wow. 

Sponsored  by  Thunderbird  Society  - EAGLE  LODGE. 

Info:  Lora  Garrett  #314-229-3835  or  email  at  garredwolf@yahoo.com 
11  Denver  Art  Museum  15th  Annual  Friendship  Powwow.  Denver,  CO. 

Info : http : //www. fort net . org/ PowWow/events . html 
or  Jan  at  (970)  498-0290  or  email  - ncipa@fortnet.org 

17- 18  Eagle  mountain  Intertribal  Annual  Powwow. 

Four  winds  Park  (formely  known  as  Maun-Hain  park).  Springtown,  TX. 

Info:  Clyde  Vaughn  (817)  221-2608  or  Dick  Green  (817)  444-2770. 

Sept  17-19  4th  Annual  John  Ross  Native  American  Festival  & Powwow  . 
Rossville  City  Park,  Rossville,Georgia. 

Info:  Robert  White  Wolf  423-510-0074  or  whitewolf@webtv.net 
18  TIHA  2004  Fall  Pow  Wow.  Robinson  City  Park,  Llano,  Texas. 

Info:  (936)  653-3116. 

18- 19  3rd  Annnual  Northeast  Championship  Series  Powwow. 

FDR  State  park,  Westchester,  NY. 

Info:  (718)  686-9207 

18-19  12th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Special  Events  Center, 
Killeen/Ft.  Hood,  TX. 

Info:  Four  Winds,  PO  Box  10035,  Killeen,  TX  76547 
or  fourwinds@seacove.net  or  www.fourwindstx.org 
24-26  Porterville  Powwow,  hosted  by  the  Tule  River  Band  of  Yokuts. 
Porterville  Fairgrounds,  Porterville  CA. 

Info:  Wendi  Correa  @ 559-791-9271  or  wcorrea@ovcdc . com 

24- 26  Indian  Agency  Committee  Pow-Wow.  Bishop  Paiute  Reservation, 

Bishop,  CA. 

Info:  ontusulane@aol.com 

25- 26  Waimea  Powwow.  Waimea  Ball  park.  Big  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Info:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

25-26  11th  Annual  Hart  Powwow.  Los  Angeles  County  largest  Powwow! 

Wm.S.Hart  Park,  Newhall,  CA. 

Info:  Marylina  at  661/255-9295  or  e-mail  rayandlina@sbcglobal.net 
or  http : //www. hart -friends . org/ event_pages /powwow. html 


Char-Koosta  2004  Powwow  Calendar.  Updated  July  21,  2004 
Official  News  of  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
http: //www. charkoosta . com/ pow. html 
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JULY  30  through  AUG.  1 


Muckleshoot  6th  Annual  Sobriety  Powwow 

Auburn,  WA 

253/939-3311 

3ULY  31 

Fort  Simcoe  lob  Corps  Powwow 
White  Swan,  WA 
509/874-2244 

AUG.  6,  8 and  9 

Stillaguamish  Festival  of  the  River 

Arlington,  WA 

360/435-2755 

mperez(3stillaguamish . nsn . us 

www. stillaguamish . nsn . us/htmldocs /festival . htm 

SEPT.  10,  11  and  12 
16th  Annual  Powwow 
Northern  Cherokee  Nation 
578  E.  Hwy . 7 
Clinton,  MO 
660/885-7779 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning 
e-mail  address  for  confirmation  purposes 
Copyright  c.  2003  Char-Koosta  News. 
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dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
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OBITUARY:  Ella  Rumley,  Tohono  O'odham  activist 

She  was  known  as  a campaigner  for  equal  rights  and  worked 

tirelessly  to  find  meaningful  jobs  for  Indian  women. 

PAUL  L.  ALLEN 
Tucson  Citizen 
Duly  24,  2004 

Ella  Rumley,  a Tohono  O'odham  woman  who  refused  to  be  relegated  to 
second-class  citizen  status  by  Anglo  society,  has  died  after  a short 
illness . 

Mrs.  Rumley  urged  generations  of  fellow  tribe  members  to  be  proud  and 
stand  up  for  themselves.  She  died  Wednesday  morning  at  age  81. 

She  was  a role  model  for  many  Indian  women,  said  her  son,  Darrell  W. 
Rumley,  who  recently  retired  as  head  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  hospital 
in  Sells. 

"She  got  them  to  take  professional  jobs  in  the  health  field  - managerial 
and  professional  jobs,"  he  said.  "She  left  a lot  of  us  feeling  proud  of 
our  Indian  heritage.  We're  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  our  people, 
and  a lot  of  that  is  through  her  efforts." 

Alison  Hughes,  a lecturer  with  the  UA  Public  Health  Prevention  Center 
who  had  known  and  worked  with  Mrs.  Rumley  for  a quarter-century,  was 
shaken  by  her  death. 

"There  was  and  always  will  be  only  one  Ella  Rumley.  Her  contributions 
are  landmarks.  They  are  historic.  They  are  great  and  good,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Rumley  was  born  Dan.  1,  1923,  to  Dose'  Miguel  Narcho  and  Theresa 
(Luis)  Narcho  at  Fresnal  Village  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation.  At  age  5, 
she  was  taken  to  the  village  of  San  Miguel,  where  she  could  attend  school. 
She  lived  with  a Presbyterian  missionary  and  a teacher. 

She  was  sent  to  Phoenix  Indian  School  for  eighth  grade,  then  attended 
North  Phoenix  High  School.  She  attended  classes  at  a community  college  for 
two  years  before  joining  the  Auxiliary  Corps  during  World  War  II,  later 
serving  two  years  in  the  Women's  Army  Corps.  She  is  believed  to  be  the 
last  remaining  tribe  member  to  have  served  as  a Wac. 

Son  Darrell  said  her  grandchildren  once  asked  her  why  she  joined  the 
Army,  and  she  explained  that  she  did  so  because  she  was  offered  only 
menial  labor  jobs  when  she  tried  to  find  work,  even  though  she  was 
qualified  for  better  positions. 

But  she  faced  discrimination  in  the  Army.  While  on  a troop  train  bound 
for  Maryland,  she  was  told  to  leave  the  car  full  of  white  troops.  She 
responded  that  she  would  be  happy  to  move  if  there  was  a special  car  for 
Indian  troops.  Otherwise  she  intended  to  stay  where  she  was. 

As  would  be  the  case  throughout  her  later  life,  she  prevailed. 

Hughes  had  heard  Mrs.  Rumley  talk  of  the  incident. 

"Ella  knew  injustice  when  it  was  dished  out,  and  she  stood  up  to  it  her 
entire  life,"  Hughes  said. 

From  1943  to  1945,  Mrs.  Rumley  was  posted  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  where  she 
worked  in  postal  handling  and  payroll.  She  met  her  future  husband,  William 
H.  Rumley,  a Tennessean,  in  Maryland.  They  were  married  March  1,  1945. 

At  war's  end,  the  couple  moved  to  Tucson,  where  her  husband  became  a 
civilian  employee  at  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  He  died  about  six  years 
ago. 

Mrs.  Rumley  worked  as  a research  assistant  with  the  University  of 
Arizona's  Bureau  of  Ethnic  Research  from  1957  until  1966.  Thereafter,  she 
became  a social  science  analyst  with  the  Indian  Health  Service.  She 


retired  from  that  position  in  1984. 

She  was  a tireless  campaigner  for  equal  rights  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  city  and  county  officials  that  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
needs  and  rights  of  the  community's  Indians. 

She  was  named  to  the  Tucson  Women's  Commission,  where  she  pressed  for 
vocational  training  for  Indian  women  to  enable  them  to  find  meaningful 
jobs . 

She  was  chairwoman  of  the  American  Indian  Association  of  Tucson  and 
president  of  the  Association  for  Papago  (now  Tohono  O'odham)  Affairs. 

She  was  a board  member  of  the  national  organization  American  Indians 
United,  a member  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Opportunity,  a director  of 
the  South  Tucson  group  House  of  Neighborly  Service,  a board  member  of  Pio 
Decimo  Center,  a founder  of  the  Tucson  Indian  Center  and  a founder  of  the 
Miss  Papago  Nation  Pageant. 

A visitation  is  scheduled  from  5 to  8 p.m.  today  at  South  Lawn  Mortuary 
and  Cemetery,  5401  S.  Park  Ave.  A funeral  service  with  full  military 
honors  conducted  by  O'odham  veterans  will  begin  at  9 a.m.  tomorrow  at 
South  Lawn. 

In  addition  to  her  son,  Darrell  W.  Rumley  of  Tucson,  survivors  include 
three  grandchildren,  one  great-grandson  and  numerous  relatives  on  the 
Tohono  O'odham  Nation. 

The  family  suggests  memorials  and  donations  be  made  to  the  Tohono 
O'odham  Veterans  Group,  TON  Veterans  Affairs/Color  Guard,  P.0.  Box  837, 
Sells,  Ariz.  85634. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tucson  Citizen. 
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Deanette  Mann 

Deanette  Mann  died  Dune  17,  2004,  in  Seattle  at  the  age  of  76. 

Dennis  Katzeek  and  the  Harborview  Medical  Center  chaplain  provided 
services  at  the  time  of  her  passing.  Services  were  in  English  and  Tlingit, 
with  all  six  of  her  children,  two  grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild  and 
one  of  her  sisters  present.  Duneau  services  were  held  on  Dune  22. 

Deanette  Mann,  whose  Tlingit  name  was  Kawduskei',  was  Eagle,  Thunderbird 
Shangukeidi'  from  The  House  That  Was  Lowered  from  the  Sun  in  Klukwan.  She 
was  born  Ian.  9,  1928,  in  Haines. 

She  became  independent  at  a young  age.  In  her  late  teens  and  early  20s, 
she  worked  as  a waitress  and  a nightclub  singer  in  Skagway  and  Duneau.  She 
sang  live  on  a local  Duneau  AM  radio  station.  Many  remarked  she  had  an 
incredible  voice  similar  to  Lena  Horne  or  Dudy  Garland,  her  family  said. 

At  age  21,  she  purchased  the  home  in  Duneau  where  she  would  raise  her 
children.  During  the  early  1950s,  she  opened  a restaurant  in  downtown 
Duneau.  It  was  significant  for  that  time,  considering  she  was  young,  a 
single  mother  and  Tlingit. 

Throughout  life  she  enjoyed  several  hobbies:  sportfishing,  crocheting, 
cooking,  baking,  picking  berries,  making  jam  and  jellies,  smoking  and 
canning  salmon,  picnicking,  singing,  dancing  and,  of  course,  playing  bingo 
When  she  retired,  she  enjoyed  extensive  travels  with  her  children.  Her 
travels  took  her  throughout  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Alaska  and  Canada. 

Deanette  Lena  Mann  would  want  to  be  remembered  as  a fun,  adventurous  and 
independent  woman,  totally  devoted  to  her  children,  her  family  said. 

"She  had  a generous  and  caring  spirit  for  strangers  in  need.  She  often 
shared  her  home  to  those  that  were  new  to  Alaska  and  desperately  needed  a 
place  to  stay.  When  the  house  was  full  with  her  children  and  those  in  need 


she  would  allow  others  to  camp  in  the  yard/'  the  family  said. 

She  donated  her  body  to  the  University  of  Washington  Medical  Center  in 
anticipation  that  medical  research  would  help  others. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Victoria,  Christie,  Michael,  Do-Ann, 
Brenda  and  Rhonda;  grandchildren,  Angie,  Cory,  Isaac,  Kevin  and  Sierra; 
great-grandchild,  Iordan;  sisters  and  brothers,  Clara,  Mary,  Helen,  George, 
Tom  and  Charlie. 

It  is  with  much  pride  that  her  children  submit  this  information. 

"Deanette  provided  well  for  her  children.  In  return,  she  would  want  all 
to  recognize  that  we  have  the  power  to  do  well,  and  live  with  vigor  and 
hope,"  the  family  said. 

Her  40-day  party  is  scheduled  for  7 p.m.  Duly  27  at  the  Salvation  Army 
building  downtown. 

Copyright  c. 1997-2004  Duneau  Empire, 

Morris  Digital  Works  & Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
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Howard  Wolf,  elder  in  Omaha  tribe,  dies 
BY  HENRY  D.  CORDES 
WORLD-HERALD  STAFF  WRITER 
Duly  27,  2004 

Howard  Wolf,  an  elder  in  the  Omaha  Indian  tribe  who  dedicated  his  life  to 
promoting  and  preserving  the  tribe's  culture,  died  Sunday  at  79. 

Wolf,  an  accomplished  native  dancer  and  singer,  was  active  for  decades 
in  powwows  held  both  in  Omaha,  where  he  lived  much  of  his  life,  and  on  the 
tribe's  reservation  in  northeast  Nebraska. 

He  often  spoke  of  the  importance  of  teaching  others  about  the  small 
tribe's  language  and  culture  and  making  sure  Omaha  children  carried  on  the 
tribe's  heritage. 

"Five  hundred  years  from  now,  I want  someone  to  be  able  to  say,  'I  am  an 
Omaha  Indian,'"  he  once  said. 

"It's  a great  loss  to  our  people,"  tribal  member  Pierre  Merrick  said 
Monday. 

Dust  six  days  before  his  death.  Wolf  helped  cut  the  ribbon  on  a new 
sculpture  dedicated  to  American  Indians  at  the  new  Miller's  Landing  park 
on  Omaha's  riverfront.  Wolf  served  as  the  model  for  one  of  the  Indian 
images  in  the  sculpture. 

Born  on  the  reservation  in  Walthill,  Neb.,  Wolf  served  with  both  the 
82nd  and  the  101st  Airborne  divisions  in  World  War  II.  He  lived  much  of 
his  adult  life  in  Omaha,  where  he  worked  as  a cook. 

Wolf  helped  start  the  intertribal  powwow  that  is  still  held  annually  at 
Metropolitan  Community  College  in  Omaha. 

He  also  spoke  in  schools,  danced  and  sang  in  tribal  celebrations,  spoke 
out  on  issues  such  as  the  return  of  Indian  bones  and  relics  held  by 
universities  and  museums  and  sought  to  "bridge  the  gap"  between  Indians 
and  whites. 

"I've  always  felt  since  we  are  walking  this  earth  together,  maybe  we  can 
reach  a closer  understanding  of  each  other,"  he  said. 

Wolf  remained  active  even  after  a series  of  strokes  and  heart  attacks  in 
recent  years  cost  him  his  vision. 

A wake  is  scheduled  for  Wednesday  at  the  Gilpin  Building  in  Macy,  Neb. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  in  the  same  building  Thursday. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Danita,  son  Mike  Wolfe  of  Marysville,  Wash., 
son  Henry  Wolfe  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  daughter  Marcia  Tyndall  of  Walthill, 
daughter  Carrie  Alice  Wolfe  of  Lincoln  and  daughter  Dulia  Wolf  of  Omaha. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Omaha  World-Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Duly  21,  2004 

Sakiah  Hunt 
Pembroke 

Sakiah  Hunt,  7,  of  Challenger  Drive,  Pembroke,  died  Duly  17,  2004,  at 
UNC-Childrens  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  4 p.m.  today  at  Light  of  Truth  Holiness  Church  in 
Maxton,  the  Revs.  Ronald  N.  Locklear,  Randall  Strickland  and  Dimmy 
Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  her  parents,  Bonita  Hunt  and  Dimmy  Carter  of  the  home;  her 
father,  Fredrick  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  three  brothers,  Sean  Luke  Locklear 
of  Wilmington,  and  Brandon  L.  Carter  and  Christopher  H.  Carter,  both  of 
Pembroke;  her  maternal  grandparents,  Richard  and  Velma  Strickland  of 
Rowland;  her  parental  grandparents.  Dames  and  Gladys  Locklear  of 
Lumberton;  her  grandmother,  Pauline  Carter  of  Red  Springs;  three  special 
uncles,  Gary  Hunt,  Anthony  Hunt  and  Damie  Hunt,  all  of  Pembroke;  and  a 
special  cousin,  Cory  Hunt  of  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

Duly  24,  2004 

Robert  E.  Richardson 

RED  SPRINGS  - Robert  Earl  "Rob"  Richardson,  52,  of  3244  Old  Lowery  Road, 
died  Thursday,  Duly  22,  2004,  in  his  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Galilee  Baptist  Church 
by  the  Revs.  Frederick  Locklear,  Tony  Hunt,  Ray  Bryant  and  Ricky  Deese. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Locklear  family  cemetery. 

Mr.  Richardson  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Debra  Locklear  of  the  home;  two 
daughters,  Latasha  Scott  of  Pembroke  and  Kimberly  Scott  of  Spartanburg,  S. 
C.;  two  stepdaughters.  Crystal  Locklear  and  Amilia  Lowery,  both  of  Red 
Springs;  his  father,  Willie  Richardson  of  Rowland;  three  brothers,  Billy 
Richardson  of  Fort  Mill,  S.C.,  Stephen  Richardson  of  Rowland  and  Dames 
Richardson  of  Pembroke;  three  sisters,  Mary  Richardson,  Dudith  Short  and 
Doris  Baxley,  all  of  Rowland;  and  five  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Heritage  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

Duly  22,  2004 
Nickole  Bradley 

Cherokee  - Nickole  Bradley,  30,  of  the  Wolfetown  Community,  died  Monday, 
Duly  19,  2004,  at  Mission  Hospitals  after  a period  of  declining  health. 

She  was  a native  of  Swain  County  and  had  lived  in  Dackson  County  all  of 
her  life.  She  was  a loving  mother,  daughter  and  friend.  She  loved  life  and 
was  a friend  to  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  a 1992  graduate  of  Swain  County 
High  School  and  she  graduated  from  the  nursing  program  at  Southwestern 
Community  College.  She  was  a health  care  technician  with  Cherokee  Home 
Heath  before  retiring  due  to  her  health.  She  was  an  avid  basketball  fan 
and  a Nascar  racing  fan,  pulling  for  #24.  She  was  a member  of  Hyatt's 
Chapel  Baptist  Church. 

Surviving  are  her  parents,  Russell  and  Florence  Lambert  Bradley  of 
Cherokee;  two  sons,  Dakota  Arron  Bradley  and  Raymond  Pride  Tyron  Bradley, 


both  of  the  home;  a twin  sister,  Nicki  Bradley  of  Cherokee;  a brother, 
Lehmann  Bradley  of  Cherokee;  a special  aunt,  Debbie  Littlejohn;  an  aunt, 

Mia  Faye  Lambert;  and  several  aunts,  uncles,  special  friends  and  cousins. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  Macedonia  Baptist 
Church  with  the  Revs.  Dale  Roberts  and  Steve  Webb  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  held  at  Bradley  Family  Cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  taken  at  4 p.m.  Wednesday  to  the  church  to  receive 
friends  and  await  the  service  hour. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

Duly  19,  2004 
Bert  Headbird 

Bert  Gale  Headbird,  31,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Sunday,  Duly  18,  2004,  at 
the  North  Country  Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cass  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Harold  Eaglebull  officiating.  A wake 
will  begin  at  noon  today  at  the  Facility  Center  in  Cass  Lake  and  will 
continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Thursday  at  the  church.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  Prince  of  Peace  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake  under  the  direction 
of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dave  Dones,  Richard  Dones,  Archie  LaRose,  Alden 
Fairbanks  Dr.,  Merle  Hill  and  Robert  Goggleye  Dr. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  his  family  and  friends. 

Duly  21,  2004 
Roberta  Nerison 

Roberta  "Edna"  Lee  Pacheco  Nerison  (Drumbeater) , 69,  of  Cass  Lake,  died 
on  Monday,  Duly  19,  2004,  at  her  home  in  Cass  Lake. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  from  5-10  p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  Sugar 
Point  Community  Center  near  Federal  Dam. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

Duly  22,  2004 

Melvin  D.  Grey  Bear  Sr. 

Melvin  D.  Grey  Bear  Sr.,  I-ce  Kutepi  (Always  being  shot  at)  age  64, 
began  his  journey  to  the  Spirit  World  on  Duly  19,  2004  at  2:00  p.m.  at  his 
home  in  rural  Crow  Hill.  Melvin  was  surrounded  by  his  loving  family,  sons, 
daughters,  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  brothers,  Leon,  Walking 
Bear,  Bruce  and  Dohn  and  sisters-in-law,  Christine  and  Lillian. 

Funeral  Services  for  Melvin  will  be  on  Saturday,  Duly  24,  2004  at  10:00 
a.m.  at  the  Crow  Hill  Recreation  Center,  rural  Fort  Totten.  Leon  Red  Dog 
will  officiate.  The  Traditional  Burial  Service  will  be  held  at  St. 

Derome's  Cemetery,  rural  Fort  Totten.  Wake  Services  will  be  held  at  the 
Crow  Hill  Recreation  Center  on  Friday,  Duly  23,  2004  beginning  at  5:00  p.m. 
Serving  as  Honorary  Pallbearers:  Raymond  "Duly"  and  Marilyn  Gregoire, 

Evelyn  and  Dohn  Taylor,  Dan  Meyers,  Caleb  Shields,  Damie  Rosario,  Rod  and 
Dackie  Bandura,  Doug  and  Theresa  Dohnny,  Medicine  Bear,  Leon  and  Deannie 
Red  Dog,  Christine  and  son,  Marty  Alex,  Lillian  Mudgett,  Herbert  Thomas, 

Rob  Bandura,  Richard  and  Lucille  Holen  and  Christopher  "Buddy"  Alberts. 
Active  Pallbearers  will  be:  Norman  Walking  Bear,  Bruce  Bauer,  Darrell 
Simon,  Dohn  Gisselbrecht , Tony  Shields,  Sr.  and  Gerard  Gregoire. 

Melvin  David  Grey  Bear  was  born  on  Duly  9,  1940,  in  Poplar,  Montana  to 
Abraham  Edward  Grey  Bear  and  Lottie  Old  Rock.  When  Melvin  was  two  months 
old,  he  received  his  Indian  name  from  his  Grandfather,  Paul  High  Back,  who 
was  a survivor  of  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre.  Melvin  is  an  enrolled  member 
of  the  Fort  Peck  Assiniboine  Sioux  Tribe.  Melvin  received  his  education  in 
Poplar  and  graduated  from  Welding  School.  He  and  his  family  moved  to 


Chicago  where  he  was  employed  as  a welder.  In  1967,  Melvin  and  his  family 
moved  to  Fort  Thompson,  South  Dakota  where  he  began  his  career  in  BIA  Law 
Enforcement.  Melvin  advanced  through  the  ranks  and  was  Captain  of  Police 
for  7 years  until  he  retired  after  19  years  of  Law  Enforcement  Service.  In 
1975,  Melvin  was  the  first  Native  American  Indian  to  receive  the  Daycee's 
Young  Outstanding  Police  Award,  at  the  age  of  35  years.  Melvin  has 
received  numerous  awards  and  commendations  during  his  19  years  in  Law 
Enforcement  Service.  Through  a dream  and  a vision  given  by  the  Creator, 
Melvin  was  shown  how  to  fulfill  the  last  19  years  of  his  life  helping  the 
people.  Melvin  has  touched  and  changed  many  people's  lives.  Melvin  tried 
to  live  his  life  according  to  the  teachings  of  Grandpa  Fools  Crow,  to  whom 
he  visited  when  ever  possible.  Melvin  and  his  brother-in-law,  Floyd 
Youngman  reintroduced  the  Sun  Dance  Ceremony  in  Chealsey,  Montana  and 
continued  this  prayer  and  dance  for  19  years.  Melvin  enjoyed  fishing, 
hunting,  playing  Bingo  and  especially  the  company  of  his  wife,  children, 
grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  relatives,  family  and  friends.  Melvin 
and  Lorraine  were  married  for  45  years  and  have  six  children,  Melvin,  Dr., 
Bentley,  Colette,  Loren,  Myron  and  Dewel,  28  grandchildren  and  six  great 
grandchildren  and  two  yet  to  be  born. 

Melvin  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lorraine  Children:  Melvin,  Dr.,  Bentley 
(Melissa),  Colette  (Everett),  Loren,  Myron  Grey  Bear  and  Dewel  (Delmer) 
Youngbird  and  a grandson  they  raised,  Lyndon  (Yolanda)  Grey  Bear  all  of 
the  Spirit  Lake  Nation.  Twenty-eight  Grandchildren  including  his  special 
"Buddy"  his  grandson  Little  Mato  Grey  Bear.  Six  Great  Grandchildren 
Sisters:  Phyllis  Olson,  Dudy  Nicholas  and  Ava  Old  Rock  all  of  Poplar, 
Montana  Flunka  Mothers:  Mrs.  Abrahamson  of  Omak,  Washington,  Lillian 
Gregoire  of  British  Columbia.  Hunka  Brothers:  Leon  Red  Dog,  Eagle  Butte, 
South  Dakota,  Norman  "Walking  Bear"  Diablo,  Merrit,  British  Columbia, 
Gerard  Gregoire,  Penticton,  British  Columbia,  George  Abrahamson  of  Omak. 
Hunka  Sisters:  Myrna  Peppin,  Gooch  Abrahamson,  both  of  Omak,  Mary  Gregoire 
Penticton,  British  Columbia.  Many  Hunka  Nieces  and  Nephews  also  survive 
Melvin  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  brothers,  Galen  Grey  Bear, 
Oral  Grey  Bear,  Sr.,  Abraham  "Dudge"  Grey  Bear,  Sr.;  sisters,  Vina  Mae 
Long  Tree  and  Coretta  Youngman  and  brother-in-law,  Floyd  Youngman  and  one 
great  grandson,  Shane  Melvin  Grey  Bear.  The  procession  to  Crow  Hill 
Recreation  Center  will  leave  at  4:00  pm  from  the  Lake  Country  Auto  Parking 
Lot . 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  ND  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 
Copyright  c.  2004  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

Duly  20,  2004 
Cecelia  L.  Flying  Hawk 

PINE  RIDGE  - Cecelia  L.  Flying  Hawk,  92,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  Duly 
18,  2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  David  Flying  Hawk  Dr.,  Martin;  five  daughters 
Kathryn  Richards  and  Marcella  Cottier,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  Prudy  Flying 
Hawk,  Alliance,  Neb.,  and  Verna  Flying  Hawk  and  Geraldine  Darrett,  both  of 
Denver;  29  grandchildren;  and  numerous  great-grandchildren . 

A first-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  21,  at  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  A second-night  wake  will  begin 
at  10:30  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  22,  at  St.  Agnes  Church  Hall  in  Manderson. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  23,  at  St.  Agnes  Church  Hall, 
with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  Cemetery  in  Rockyford. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  21,  2004 
Betty  Garreau 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Betty  Garreau,  "Ta  Shi  Na  Ska  Win,"  Eagle  Butte,  73,  died 
Sunday,  Duly  18,  2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  Duly  23,  at  Red  Scaffold 
Gym.  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Duly  24,  at  the  gym,  with  the 


Rev.  Brian  Lane  and  Deacon  Ted  Knife  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Frazier  Memorial  Cemetery  near  Red  Scaffold. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  24,  2004 
Sharon  M.  Cottier 

MARTIN  - Sharon  M.  Cottier,  29,  Martin,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  21,  2004, 
in  Martin  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Mariah  Cottier  and  Shavonna  Cottier, 
both  of  Martin;  her  mother,  Winona  Cottier,  Martin;  six  brothers.  Dames 
Cottier,  Doseph  Cottier  Dr.,  Dohnny  Cottier  and  Lance  Cottier,  all  of 
Martin,  Everett  Cottier,  Rapid  City,  and  Dimmy  Little  Bull,  Kyle;  and  five 
sisters,  Barbara  Richards,  Kelly  Cottier,  Bonnie  Cottier,  Mary  Cottier  and 
Gina  Cottier,  all  of  Martin. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  2 p.m.  Monday,  Duly  26,  at  Martin  CAP  Office 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  28,  at  Old  American  Legion 
Hall  in  Martin,  with  the  Rev.  Philip  Allen  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Lakota  Chapel  Cemetery  in  Martin. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mary  Dane  Dobbins 

PORCUPINE  - Mary  Dane  Dobbins,  73,  Porcupine,  died  Thursday,  Duly  22, 
2004,  at  Bennett  County  Nursing  Home  in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Orville  Running  Shield,  Porcupine,  Dennis 
Dobbins,  Breckenridge,  Minn.,  and  Charlie  Dobbins,  Alaska;  one  daughter, 
Bonita  Bear  Eagle,  Broken  Bow,  Neb.;  one  brother,  Hobart  Spotted  Bear, 

Pine  Ridge;  one  sister,  Victoria  Little  Moon,  Wounded  Knee;  31 
grandchildren;  and  numerous  great-grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  27,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Wounded  Knee.  Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Duly 
28,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Pat  Malone  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Francis  C.  DuBray  Sr. 

MARTIN  - Francis  C.  DuBray  Sr.,  24,  Martin,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  21, 
2004,  in  Martin  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Erin  Sample,  Alliance,  Neb.;  two  sons, 
Francis  Dubray  Dr.  and  Deshawn  Garnett,  both  of  Alliance;  four  daughters, 
Leti  Raelynn  DuBray,  Francina  DuBray,  Brianna  Dubray  and  Savannah  Sample, 
all  of  Alliance;  his  parents,  Curtiss  DuBray  and  Linda  Walton,  Alliance; 
three  brothers,  Curtiss  DuBray  Dr.,  Martin,  and  Zachary  DuBray  and  Randy 
Marshall,  both  of  Alliance;  and  two  sisters,  Dennifer  DuBray,  Alliance, 
and  Curtina  DuBray,  Martin. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Duly  26,  at  American  Horse 
School  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  28,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Deff  Sisko  and  the  Rev.  Don  Mink  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  Church  of  God  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leo  D . DuBray 

MARTIN  - Leo  D.  DuBray,  21,  Martin,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  21,  2004,  in 
Martin  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Michael  Shangreaux,  Martin;  his  parents,  Dohn 
DuBray  Sr.  and  Lucinda  DuBray,  Martin;  six  brothers,  Nicholas  DuBray, 
Deffrey  Spotted  Elk,  Hank  DuBray,  Richard  DuBray  and  Edward  Cottier,  all 
of  Martin,  and  Dohn  Dubray  Dr.,  Gordon,  Neb.;  and  nine  sisters,  Dohanna 
DuBray  and  Lynette  Poor  Thunder,  both  of  Martin,  Nicole  DuBray  and  Ethel 
Sharkey,  both  of  Rapid  City,  Kathy  Peneaux  and  Mona  DuBray,  both  of  Pierre 
Fern  DuBray,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Dolene  O'Hara,  Eagle  Butte,  and  Molly  Antoine, 
Winner. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Duly  26,  at  American  Horse 
School  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  28,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Deff  Sisko  and  the  Rev.  Don  Mink  officiating.  Burial 


will  be  at  Church  of  God  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Duly  21,  2004 

Nancy  Mouse 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Nancy  Mouse  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Wednesday, 
Duly  21,  2004,  at  Dohnson  Prairie  Church.  Burial  will  follow  at  Agent 
Cemeter.  Pallbearers  will  be  her  grandsons,  Don  Rany,  Kevin,  Kris,  Mikky, 
Richard,  Derek  and  Bryan. 

Nancy  Mouse  was  born  May  28,  1930,  in  Moodys,  to  Dohn  and  Sallie  (Agent) 
Walker.  She  passed  from  this  life  on  Duly  18,  2004  in  Tahlequah,  at  the 
age  of  74. 

Nancy  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Mike  Mouse;  her  mother, 

Sally  Turner;  her  father,  Dohn  Walker;  and  three  sisters  and  three 
brothers . 

Survivors  include  her  11  children:  Four  daughters,  Cora  Vann,  Dora  Vance 
and  husband  Ernest,  Lucy  Overacker  and  husband  Greg,  and  Nora  Weaver  and 
husband  David;  seven  sons,  Robert  and  wife  Gladys,  David,  Dackie,  Dody, 
Michael,  Marvin  and  wife  Tawanna,  and  Clifford;  and  two  brothers,  Leroy 
Turner  and  Dohnny  Pritchett. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Mary  Dane  Stayathome 

BARBER  - Graveside  services  for  Mary  Dane  Stayathome  will  be  held  at  2 p 
m.,  Wednesday,  Duly  21,  2004,  at  Barber  Cemetery,  with  Rev.  Dames  Coker 
officiating.  Pallbearers  will  include  Paul  Isham,  Dim  Barnoskie,  Dimmy 
Robbins,  Charles  Ridge,  Sam  McCoy  and  Donald  Hardbarger. 

Mary  Dane  Stayathome  was  born  on  Sept.  12,  1935,  in  Barber,  to  Ned  and 
Cynthia  (Chunstudy)  Stayathome.  She  departed  this  life  on  Duly  18,  2004, 
in  Tulsa,  at  the  age  of  68.  Mary  worked  at  Greenleaf  Nursery  for  36  years. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Dennis  Stayathome  and  wife  Ann;  two  sisters, 
Anna  Ruth  Holmes  and  Clydia  Dreadfulwater;  one  brother,  Dohn  Stayathome 
and  wife  Oleta;  seven  grandchildren,  and  several  great-grandchildren . 
Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

Duly  25,  2004 

Byron  Lewis  Bayhylle  Sr. 

PAWNEE  - Byron  Lewis  Bayhylle  Sr.,  former  resident  of  Red  Rock,  died 
Friday,  Duly  23,  2004,  in  Pawnee.  He  was  60. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday,  Duly  26,  in  the  Poteet  Funeral  Home 
Chapel  in  Pawnee  with  Louis  Richardson  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in 
North  Indian  Cemetery  in  Pawnee  under  the  direction  of  the  funeral  home. 

Byron  Lewis  Bayhylle  Sr.  was  born  April  20,  1944,  in  Pawnee,  the  son  of 
Edwin  V.  and  Elsie  Sam  Bayhylle.  He  married  Conchita  Sanders  on  April  25, 
1969,  in  the  Creek  County  Courthouse. 

He  attended  Okmulgee  Tech  and  was  a plumber  and  electrician.  He  served 
on  the  Pawnee  Business  Council  and  the  Pawnee  Tribe  Housing  Committee.  He 
also  served  as  a Community  Health  Representative  for  the  Pawnee  Tribe. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  the  home;  two  sons,  Byron  Bayhylle  Dr.  and 
Battise  Bayhylle,  both  of  Pawnee;  two  brothers,  Myron  L.  Bayhylle  of 
Perkins  and  Edwin  V.  Bayhylle  of  Fairfield,  N.M.;  and  a number  of  nieces, 
nephews  and  other  relatives. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  three  sisters,  Duanita  Cuppawhe 
Doyce  Bayhylle  Rice  and  Dulia  Bayhylle  and  one  brother,  Charles  Bayhylle. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2004  The  Ponca  City  News. 

Duly  20,  2004 


Marcia  Etheline  Stephens 

Marcia  Etheline  Stephens,  62,  Perry,  died  Tuesday,  Duly  13,  2004  at  her 
home. 

Memorial  services  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday  in  the  Sumner  First  Baptist 
Church.  The  Rev.  Albert  Quick  will  officiate.  Services  are  under  the 
direction  of  Brown-Dugger  Funeral  Home. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Guy  and  Blanche  (Burgess)  Nichols  and  was  born 
March  12,  1942,  in  Sumner.  She  had  worked  as  a waitress  and  enjoyed 
gardening,  reading  and  crossword  puzzles.  She  was  a member  of  the  Otoe- 
Missouria  Tribe. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  two  sons,  Rodney  Cross  and 
Larry  Cross;  two  brothers.  Miles  Nichols  and  Donald  Lee  Nichols;  and  one 
sister,  Sandra  Hager. 

She  is  survived  by  two  grandsons,  Zachary  Cross  and  Nathan  Cross,  both 
of  Guthrie;  one  half  sister,  Marye  Kirk  of  Oklahoma  City;  one  aunt, 

Rebecca  Cook  of  Wellston;  one  niece,  three  nephews  and  several  cousins. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  the  family  using  the  online  guest  book  at 
http: //www. brown-duggerfuneralhome. com/ 

Copyright  c.  2004  Stillwater  NewsPress/Stillwater,  OK. 

Duly  22,  2004 

Mary  Lenora  Tonahcot 

APACHE  - Funeral  for  Mary  Lenora  Tonahcot,  63,  Apache,  will  be  at  10  a.m 
Friday  at  Ware's  Chapel  with  the  Rev.  Mike  Harjo,  pastor,  and  the  Rev. 

Amon  Harjo  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  from  7-9  p.m.  today  at  Steverson  Funeral  Chapel, 
Anadarko . 

Mrs.  Tonahcot  died  Wednesday,  Duly  21,  2004,  at  a Lawton  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  at  Satepahoodle  Family  Cemetery,  east  of  Carnegie  on 
Oklahoma  9. 

She  was  born  Nov.  11,  1940,  in  Lawton  to  Thompson  and  Ethelene  Haumpy 
Poafpybitty.  She  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Caddo  County.  She  attended 
Riverside  Indian  School  and  graduated  from  Broxton  High  School.  She 
attended  Oklahoma  State  Technical  College  in  Okmulgee  and  received  an 
associate's  degree  in  secretarial  services.  She  married  Monroe  Tonahcot  in 
December  1982  in  Carnegie.  She  worked  at  Hollytex  Carpet  Mills,  the  Indian 
Action  Office  in  Apache,  and  the  Kiowa  Tribal  Office  in  Carnegie.  She  had 
to  retire  several  years  ago  due  to  her  health  problems.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Kiowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  she  attended  the  White  Church  in 
Carnegie  and  Ware's  Chapel. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  of  the  home;  nine  sons:  Terry  Ware,  Bobby 
Ware  and  his  wife,  Kayla,  Wilson  Ware,  Timothy  Ware  and  his  wife,  Carla, 
Anthony  DeLaune,  Monroe  Tonahcot  Dr.,  Ronald  Tonahcot,  Robert  Tonahcot  and 
William  Tohahcot;  a daughter,  Rhonda  Tonahcot;  six  brothers:  Bruce 
Poafpybitty,  Virgil  Poafpybitty,  Dale  Sankadota,  Donald  Sankodota,  Dames 
Sankadota;  and  Dasper  Sankadota  Dr.;  four  sisters:  Gail  Sankadota,  Gloria 
Sankadota,  Irma  Sankadota  and  Doyce  Vinyard;  21  grandchildren:  Terry  Dr., 
Dana,  Damee,  Benjamin,  Lindsay,  Elizabeth,  Stormy,  Blade,  Whisper,  Bobby 
Dr.,  Hunee,  Wilson  Dr.,  Tyson,  Devin,  Lee,  Kyle,  Cole,  Malika,  Raven, 
Timothy  Dr.  and  Bradley;  a great-grandchild;  and  many  nieces,  nephews, 
cousins  and  friends. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Duly  20,  2004 

Dohnson  Tsosie 
Carson 

Sept.  19,  1960-Duly  15,  2004 

Dohnson  Tsosie,  43,  of  Carson  passed  from  this  life  on  Thursday,  Duly  15 
2004,  at  his  home  in  Carson.  Dohnson  was  born  Sept.  19,  I960,  to  Henry 
Tsosie  and  Helen  Charlie  Tsosie  in  Otis.  Mr.  Tsosie  was  a loving  son  and 
brother  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  and  loved  him. 


Johnson  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Henry  and  Helen  Tsosie;  siblings, 
Harry,  Phillip,  Eva,  Irene,  Harrison  and  Jeanette;  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews  and  great-nieces  and  nephews. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  July  21,  2004,  at  Carson  Faith 
Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Carson.  Pastor  Pauline  Platero  will  officiate. 

He  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  at  St.  Luke's  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  are  Anson  Begay,  Benjamin  Willie,  Harry  Tsosie,  Myren  Tsosie, 
Harrison  Tsosie  and  George  Charley.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Wilson 
Charley  and  Jeremiah  Ford. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington, 
(505)  327-5142. 

July  21,  2004 

Charley  King  Sr. 

Shiprock 

Nov.  15,  1913  - July  18,  2004 

Charley  King  Sr.,  90,  of  Shiprock  passed  away  Sunday,  July  18,  2004,  at 
Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  Mr.  King  was  born  Nov.  15, 

1913,  in  Cove,  Ariz.  Charley  was  a committed  family  man  who  devoted  his 
life  to  raising  his  family.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  began  working  as  a ranch 
hand  in  Colorado.  In  his  20s,  he  worked  the  railroads  in  numerous  Western 
states.  Charley  was  employed  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  a 
maintenance  man  for  33  years  before  his  retirement  in  the  mid-80s. 

Charley  was  a roadman  for  the  Native  American  Church  for  many  moons.  He 
helped  many  people  during  his  service  for  which  he  was  much  respected. 
Charley  was  baptized  into  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Mr.  King  is  survived  by  five  daughters.  Pearl  K.  Grass  and  husband  Keith, 
Loretta  K.  Redhouse  and  husband  Cato,  all  of  Kayenta,  Ariz.,  Betty  King  of 
Farmington,  Helena  E.  King  of  Shiprock  and  Delphine  King  of  San  Francisco; 
three  sons,  Calvin  E.  King  and  wife  Evangeline  of  Shiprock,  Nelson  J.  King 
of  Farmington  and  Charley  King  Jr.,  Shiprock;  and  numerous  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren. 

Charley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  beloved  wife  Minnie  in  1999; 
brothers,  Henry  King,  Jimmie  K.  King  Sr.;  sister,  Minnie  Chee  Benally;  and 
three  sons,  Harry  E.  King,  Wilford  E.  King  and  Ernest  King. 

Visitation  will  be  from  5 to  8 p.m.,  today,  Wednesday,  July  21,  2004,  at 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  July  22,  2004,  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Church  in 
Shiprock  with  Father  John  Paul  Sauter  as  celebrant.  Mr.  King  will  then  be 
laid  to  rest  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  will  be  Michael 
King,  Ryan  King,  Chancellor  Redhouse,  Wayne  King,  Ronald  King  and  Ernest 
King.  Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington, 

404  W.  Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

July  20,  2004 

Kyndalle  Nichole  Benally 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Kyndalle  Nichole  Benally,  newborn,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  July  22,  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  be  in  City 
Cemetery. 

Benally  died  July  15  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  July  15  in  Gallup. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Kirk  and  Mirinda  Benally;  brothers,  Lyle 
R.  Curley  of  Red  Rock,  and  Kyle  Benally  of  Gallup;  and  sisters  Adonica  D. 
Curley,  Taylor  C.  Curley,  and  Katera  A.  Benally,  all  of  Red  Rock. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Lyle  R.  Curley  and  Daniel  Begay. 

The  family  received  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Red  Rock  Chapter  House 
on  July  19. 

Cope  Memorial  has  charge  of  arrangements 
July  21,  2004 


Karletta  Peshlakai  Dalton 


SHOW  LOW  - Funeral  services  for  Karletta  Peshlakai  Dalton,  70,  were  held 
Monday,  Duly  19,  at  the  Salt  River  Presbyterian  Church  at  10  a.m. 

Dalton  died  Duly  10.  She  was  born  Oct.  2,  1933,  in  Ganado,  Ariz. 

Dalton  was  a teacher  for  30  years  at  schools  including,  Navajo 
Elementary,  Yavapai  Elementary,  Ganado  Public  School,  St.  Peter's  Mission, 
Phoenix  Indian  School,  Vakes  Government  School,  and  Rehoboth  High  School. 
She  was  a member  of  the  National  Educators  Association,  Alpha  Delta  Kappa- 
Mu  Chapter,  and  the  Salt  River  Presbyterian  Church  where  she  was  a Sunday 
school  teacher  and  Adult  education  leader. 

Dalton  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Michael  Doseph  and  father,  Karl 
Dalton . 

In  lieu  of  flowers  donations  may  be  accepted  at  the  Navajo  Nation 
Elementary  for  the  Special  Education  Room. 

Rosia  Wanita  Council 

BLUEWATER  VILLAGE  - Services  are  pending  for  Rosia  Wanita  Council,  70. 

Council  died  Duly  19  in  Bluewater  Village.  She  was  born  Feb.  15,  1933, 
in  House,  N.M. 

Compassion  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  23,  2004 
Brandon  Henio  Benally 

RAMAH  - Services  for  Brandon  Henio  Benally,  25,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Duly  24,  at  the  Ramah  Nazarene  Church.  Pastor  Herman  Nells  will 
officiate. 

Benally  died  Duly  18  in  Ramah.  He  was  born  March  21,  1979,  in  Zuni  into 
the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  his  father  was  Cherokee  Indian. 

Benally  was  a 1998  graduate  of  Pine  Hill  High  School.  He  served  in  the 
Army's  136th  Infantry  in  Friedberg,  Germany,  and  was  deployed  to  Kosovo. 
Following  his  military  service,  he  attended  UNM-Gallup.  Benally  was  active 
in  the  National  Guard  116th  Transportation  Division. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Nicole  Benally  of  Ramah;  adopted  father, 
Russell  Benally  of  Page,  Ariz.;  mother,  Brenda  Bee  of  Ramah;  brother.  Day 
Cee  Bee  of  Ramah;  sisters,  Lacey  Bee  of  Ramah,  Sophia  Bee  of  Ramah; 
grandparents,  Bailey  and  Rose  Henio  of  Ramah;  and  stepfather,  Dohnny  Bee 
of  Ramah. 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  adopted  mother,  Cecelia  Benally; 
great-grandmother,  Azhiin  Biggs;  great-great  grandmother,  Zonnie  Henio; 
grandfather,  Kee  Yazzie  Pino;  great-grandmother,  Lenna  Yazzie  Pino;  great- 
great  grandfather  Dake  Henio;  and  uncle,  Anderson  Henio. 

Pallbearers  will  be  National  Guard  members. 

Rollie  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Harry  Clah 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Harry  Clah,  50,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Saturday, 
Duly  24,  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima,  Chinle.  Father  Blane  Grein  O.F.M.  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Community  Cemetery,  Chinle.  Clah  died 
Duly  19  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Duly  14,  1954,  in  Ganado  into  the  Salt 
People  Clan  for  the  Start  of  the  Red  Streak  People  Clan. 

Clah  was  a carpenter  by  trade.  He  was  a NAC  member.  Clah's  hobbies 
included  NAC  song  producing,  drumming,  and  horseback  riding. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Rhoda  Y.  Clah  of  Chinle;  daughters,  Charmaria 
Baldwin,  Harriete  R.  Clah,  Roshanda  D.  Clah,  Crystal  A.  Clah  all  of 
Chinle;  brothers,  Donald  Clah  of  Blue  Gap,  Ronnie  Clah  of  Many  Farms; 
sisters,  Melinda  Clah,  Susie  Burbank,  Dorothy  Clah,  Martha  Yazzie, 

Lorraine  Densen,  Bernice  Yazzie,  Mae  Rose  Clah  all  of  Many  Farms;  and  one 
grandchild . 

Clah  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Paul  and  Bessie  Clah,  and 
niece  Danelle  A.  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Paul  Cooke,  Alvin  Denetchee,  Kyle  Clah,  Derry 
Lefthand,  Leonard  Yazzie  and  Deremy  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Clah  residence  in 
Many  Farms. 


Duly  24,  2004 


Roy  Gishie 

LOWER  GREASEWOOD  - Services  for  Roy  Gishie,  48,  will  be  11:30  a.m.  MST 
Monday,  Duly  26,  at  the  Indian  Wells  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints.  Elder  Lewis  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  community 
cemetery  in  Indian  Wells.  Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  the  service. 

Gishie  died  Duly  22  in  Flagstaff.  He  was  born  Nov.  20,  1955,  in  Lower 
Greasewood  in  the  Red  House  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 

He  attended  school  at  Lower  Greasewood  Boarding  School  and  graduated 
from  Intermountain  School.  He  worked  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  before 
becoming  self-employed.  He  enjoyed  basketball,  football,  rodeo,  wrestling 
and  practicing  traditional  medicine  man. 

Survivors  include  his  son.  Steward  Gishie;  daughter,  Mary  Dane  Gishie; 
brothers,  Danny  and  Howard  Gishie;  sisters  Dorothy,  Beatrice,  Alberta  and 
Ethel  Gishie;  and  four  grandchildren . 

Gishie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Dohn  and  Bertha  Gishie; 
brothers,  Larry  and  David  Gishie;  sisters,  Dane  Gishie  and  Betty  Draper. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Stevenson  Begay,  Lyle  Gishie,  Brian  Gishie,  Garrett 
Gishie,  Steward  Gishie  and  Bryant  Gishie. 

Silver  Creek  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duly  26,  2004 
Patsy  Dehiya 

SUNDANCE  - Services  for  Patsy  Dehiya,  56,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
Duly  27  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral.  Father  Dim  Walker  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  be  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Dehiya  died  Duly  23  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Danuary  8,  1948  in 
Deddito  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan. 

Dehiya  graduated  from  Wingate  High  School  and  attended  one  year  at 
Bacone  Dunior  College  in  Muskogee,  Okla.  She  worked  for  the  Navajo  Nation 
Historic  Preservation  Department  for  11  years  as  a cultural  resource 
specialist.  Dehiya  also  worked  for  20  years  with  the  Southwest  Indian 
Foundation . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Alfred  Dehiya  of  Sundance;  sons,  Anthony 
Dehiya,  Andrew  Dehiya  both  of  Phoenix;  daughter,  Laurinda  Clarke  of 
Sundance;  parents,  Clyde  Chee  of  Deddito;  mother,  Laura  Chee  of  Chinle; 
brothers,  Wilfred  Chee  of  Tohlakai,  Carlton  Chee  of  Mesa,  Herbert  Chee  of 
Chinle;  sisters,  Ann  Chee  of  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Beverly  Charley  of 
Chilchinbito,  Angie  Nevares  of  Albuquerque,  Annie  Chee  of  Amarillo,  Texas, 
Dane  Chee  of  Chinle,  Alice  Dim  of  Fort  Defiance,  Deannette  Lee  of  Red 
Rock;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Anthony  Dehiya,  Andrew  Dehiya,  Derome  Clarke, 

Wilfred  Chee,  Tyrone  Chee  and  Eddie  Dehiya. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Duly  24,  2004 
Elvis  "Lee"  Littleboy 

Elvis  "Lee"  Littleboy,  Chippewa-Cree,  Turtle  Mountain,  (also  known  as 
David  "Lee"  King).  He  was  born  to  Saint  Mary  Rose  Dones  and  Frank  Gardipee 
on  February  24,  1958  in  Billings,  Montana. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brother  Melvin  Gene  Flying  Nice  Littleboy  and  his 
daughter  Autumn  Sky  Bitah  (Littleboy). 

Lee  left  this  world  on  Duly  11,  2004  to  begin  his  new  journey.  Lee  was  a 
dear  friend  of  the  Native  American  Connections  family  where  he  worked  for 
over  7 years.  He  was  an  essential  part  of  our  organization  working  in  the 
maintenance  department  at  each  of  the  site  locations  and  touching  us  all 
in  his  own  gentle  and  caring  way.  He  never  said  "no"  and  was  giving  of 
himself  whenever  anyone  needed  a little  help.  We  will  always  remember  Lee 
in  the  Santa  suit  each  Christmas  passing  out  toys  to  the  children,  and  the 
term  "Lee  speed"  for  getting  maintenance  projects  completed.  And,  who 


could  forget  the  "rez  truck"  with  Lee,  Ricky,  and  their  helper  all  riding 
around  together  in  the  front  seat.  Lee's  love  for  his  daughter  Autumn  will 
live  on  as  we  share  with  her  in  the  future  the  many  wonderful  stories  each 
of  us  have  in  our  memories  of  how  Lee  touched  us  personally. 

Lee  is  embraced  by  a large  circle  of  family  and  friends.  He  will  be  in 
our  hearts  forever,  and  he  will  be  deeply  missed.  Our  thoughts  and  prayers 
are  with  Lee's  family  and  friends  at  this  difficult  time. 

The  family  has  asked  that  donations  be  made  to:  Native  American 
Connections,  650  N.  2nd  Avenue,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  85003.  Feel  free  to 
bring  food  and  live  plants  to  the  visitation  as  well. 

A visitation  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  Duly  24,  2004  at  3:00  pm  at 
Native  American  Connections,  located  at  650  N.  2nd  Avenue,  Phoenix, 

Arizona.  Memorial  Songs  will  be  sung  from  6:00  - 8:00  pm,  followed  by  a 
vigil  from  8:00  pm  - 8:00  am.  Services  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Duly  25, 

2004  at  9:00  am  at  Greenwood  Memory  Lawn  Cemetery,  2300  W.  Van  Buren, 
Phoenix,  Arizona  (enter  cemetery  off  27th  Avenue) . 

"...the  greatest  strength  is  in  gentleness"  - Leon  Shenandoah,  Onondaga. 
"There  is  no  death.  Only  a change  of  worlds."  - Chief  Seattle. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic. 

Duly  20,  2004 

Theresa  Ganilla 

Theresa  Ganilla,  54,  of  Globe  died  Duly  10,  2004,  at  Cobre  Valley 
Community  Hospital.  She  was  born  in  San  Carlos. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  an  Air  Force  veteran. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Robert  Stewart  Dr.  of  California  and  Dohn 
Stewart  of  Indiana;  her  mother,  Cyrilla  Ganilla  of  San  Carlos;  three 
sisters,  Veronica  Constantion  of  California,  Regina  Sandberg  of  Hawthorn, 
Calif.,  and  Christine  Manasherov  of  Palos  Verde,  Calif.;  four  brothers, 
Allen  Ganilla  Dr.,  Vincent  Ganilla,  Leon  Ganilla  and  Nathan  Ganilla,  all 
of  San  Carlos. 

A memorial  service  was  conducted  Duly  19  at  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church 
in  San  Carlos.  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

Duly  20,  2004 
Norma  Slim  Valenzuela 

Norma  Slim  Valenzuela,  68,  passed  away  Duly  14,  2004  at  YRMC. 

Norma  was  employed  as  a cook  for  the  Cocopah  Tribe  and  worked  at  the 
Quechan  Child  Care  Center.  She  also  worked  in  a packing  shed  and  was  a 
seamstress.  Norma  was  a member  of  the  Cocopah  Nazarene  Church  and  an  elder 
of  the  Cocopah  Tribe. 

Norma  is  survived  by  her  brother,  Harvey  Slim,  of  Winterhaven,  Calif.; 
sons,  Verley  Valenzuela  Sr.  and  Arnold  Valenzuela,  both  of  Somerton, Ronald 
Valenzuela,  of  Yuma,  and  Ysmael  Valenzuela  of  Winterhaven,  Calif.  She  is 
also  survived  by  her  two  daughters,  Stella  Watts,  of  Yuma,  Sandra 
Contreras,  of  Temecula,  Calif.  ; and  18  grandchildren,  2 great  grand- 
children, 12  nieces  and  9 nephews. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Sam  and  Mary  Slim;  husband, 
Albert  M.  Valenzuela;  and  son,  Harold  Valenzuela. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  Kammann  Mortuary,  Wednesday,  Duly  21,  2004  at 
2 p.m.  with  church  services  taking  place  at  3 p.m.  Cocopah  Tribel 
Ceremonial  Rites  will  follow  at  5 p.m.  at  the  West  Cocopah  Indian 
Reservation  Cry  House.  Cremation  will  be  held  at  5 a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  22, 
2004  at  the  West  Cocopah  Indian  Reservation  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ysmael  Valenzuela,  Ron  Valenzuela,  Verley  Valenzuela 
Dr.,  Kiel  Valenzuela,  Bennie  Davis  and  Irwin  Twist.  Honorary  Pallbearers 
will  be  Harvey  Slim,  Verley  Valenzuela  Sr.,  Arnold  Valenzuela,  Claude  Sink, 
Harold  Coyote,  Gordon  Coyote  Dr.,  Don  Twist,  Alfonso  Hammond,  Calvin 
Taylor  and  Brent  Slim. 


Norma  was  a strong  spirited,  outspoken  person  and  mother  to  her  children. 
She  was  always  there  in  her  supportive  manner.  She  followed  the  Cocopah 
traditions  and  always  kept  in  touch  with  her  relatives.  Norma  was  loved 
and  will  be  missed  by  all. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

Duly  22,  2004 

Germaine  Antone 

Germaine  Martha  George  Antone  died  Dune  4,  2004,  while  surrounded  by  her 
family,  following  a lengthy  illness.  She  was  84. 

Mrs.  Antone  was  born  May  5,  1920,  in  Eureka,  Calif.,  to  parents  Myrtle 
and  Dohn  George  of  Forks  of  Salmon,  Calif.  She  was  an  enrolled  member  of 
the  Karuk  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Flappy  Camp,  Calif.  On  April  18,  1946,  she 
married  Richard  Antone,  who  was  a member  of  the  Kashia  Band  of  Porno 
Indians . 

She  was  a devoted  housewife,  mother  and  grandmother,  who  was  especially 
proud  of  her  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  of  58  years,  Richard  "Dick"  Antone  of 
Stewarts  Point,  Calif.;  her  sister,  Gloria  Cooper  of  Daly  City,  Calif.; 
children.  Myrtle  Markgraf  of  Eugene,  Dohn  Antone  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Emilene 
Patrick  of  Culver,  Russell  Antone  of  Ogden,  Utah,  Starlight  Moody  of 
Madras,  Ardith  Sanchez  of  Orland,  Calif.,  Gloria  Antone-Rehder  of  Orland, 
Calif.,  27  grandchildren;  and  58  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sisters,  Doyce  George  and  Florence 
Murrafo,  and  her  brothers,  Dohn  George,  Neal  George,  Alton  George,  Gail 
George  and  Dohn  "Doodie"  George  Dr. 

The  family  wished  to  extend  its  gratitude  to  the  Enloe  Medical  staff  and 
Hospice  for  all  their  kindness  and  support,  and  also,  thank  Heidi  Noel 
from  Overland,  Calif.,  for  her  support  and  prayers  for  the  family. 

Mrs.  Antone  will  be  buried  at  the  Ocean  View  Cemetery  in  Eureka,  Calif., 
along  with  her  parents.  Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  F.D. 

Sweet  and  Son  Mortuary  of  Orland,  Calif. 
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Eileen  Dune  Baker  Hootchew 

FORT  HALL  - Eileen  Dune  Baker  Hootchew,  76,  passed  away  at  home  Duly  24, 
2004. 

She  was  born  on  Dune  30,  1929,  to  LaPreal  Densen  and  Doe  (Young)  Baker. 

Eileen  was  raised  on  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation  "Bottoms"  by  her 
grandmother,  Dennie  Baker.  She  attended  the  old  Episcopal  Mission  School 
in  Fort  Hall  and  Chemawa  Indian  Boarding  School  in  Salem,  Ore.  She  lived 
all  her  life  on  or  near  the  reservation. 

Her  first  marriage  was  to  Earl  Roger  Galloway  Sr.  They  had  five  children 
together.  They  later  divorced.  She  them  married  Boyd  Franklin  Hootchew 
(Hootch)  and  raised  his  two  sons,  Verl  and  Hugh  Van  Hootchew. 

She  worked  with  the  Fort  Hall  Police  Department  for  31  years,  starting 
as  a radio  dispatcher  and  working  her  way  up  to  executive  secretary  of  the 
police  department.  She  was  retired  but  later  became  a tribal  credit  and 
election  board  member.  What  a wonderful  example. 

She  attended  police  academy  in  Roswell,  N.M.,  and  received  the  highest- 
grade  honor  and  was  the  only  female  participant.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church  and  strongly  believed  in  Native  traditional  medicine. 

Her  hobbies  were  sewing  and  making  intricate  quilts,  hunting  and  being  a 
camp  cook  and  chief  bottle  washer.  She  loved  traveling  and  attending 
powwows  and  loved  going  to  Salmon  to  fish.  She  and  Hootch  single-handedly 
bagged  an  elk  when  they  were  in  their  late  70s.  Quite  a feat  for  two  old 
duffers . 

Eileen  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Hootch;  her  children.  Sonny  Galloway, 
Winona  G.  Winterbottom,  Michael  Moss,  and  La  Donna  Brinley;  three  sisters. 


Geraldine  Doore  (Howard) , Melba  Haskett  (Mayo),  and  Jennifer  Christy; 
numerous  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great 
grandchild . 

Preceding  her  in  death  are  her  parents;  her  paternal  grandmother,  Jennie 
Baker;  maternal  grandmother,  Martin  Jensen. 

Visitation  will  be  at  the  Good  Shepherd  Mission  in  Fort  Hall  on  Mission 
Road  from  Saturday,  July  24,  at  1 p.m.,  until  traditional  burial  services 
at  10  a.m.  on  Sunday,  July  25,  2004,  at  the  Sands  Cemetery  on  Siler  Road, 
Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation.  All  funeral  arrangements  are  family-directed. 


John  William  Appenay 

FORT  HALL  - John  William  Appenay,  34,  of  Fort  Hall,  passed  away  Friday, 
July  23,  2004,  from  firearm  injuries  at  the  home  of  his  parents  in  the 
Ross  Fork  District. 

John  was  born  on  June  26,  1970  at  the  Bannock  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  to  Billie  Ann  Stone  Appenay  and  the  late  Verdick 
Eldridge.  John  was  adopted  and  sealed  for  time  and  all  eternity  in  the 
Salt  Lake  City  LDS  Temple  to  his  parents  Casper  and  Billie  A.  Appenay  on 
July  1,  1983. 

John  was  a member  of  the  LDS  Church  and  attained  the  office  of  teacher 
on  Nov.  5,  1984. 

John  participated  in  the  LDS  placement  program  from  1979  to  1981.  Upon 
return  he  attended  Fort  Hall  Elementary,  Tyhee  Elementary,  and  Hawthorne 
Junior  High,  where  he  played  the  saxophone.  On  June  1,  2001  he  received 
his  GED  Equivalency  from  Idaho  State  University.  He  was  most  recently 
employed  with  the  Trading  Post  Maintenance  Department,  Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes.  He  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Ross  Fork  and  enjoyed  the  outdoors, 
trapping,  hunting,  fishing,  artwork,  beadwork,  and  cooking. 

He  married  Joette  D.  Galloway  in  1989  and  had  a daughter,  Brooke  Dale 
Appenay  (11/15/89).  He  later  met  and  found  companionship  with  Yonnie 
Evening  and  they  had  two  daughters,  Shaylene  Rosebud  Appenay  (10/14/95) 
and  Ember  Dawn  Appenay  (2/16/97). 

John  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his  daughters,  family,  and  friends, 
especially  Stan  Baldwin,  whom  he  knew  since  childhood. 

John  is  survived  by  his  daughters,  parents,  brother,  Shawn  (Raelynn) 
Appenay;  sisters,  Veronica  (Jake)  Beasley,  Rhonda  (Jameson)  Yabeney,  Robin 
Rene  (Adam)  Alvarez  (cousin);  aunt,  Debra  L.  (Tommy)  Jay;  grandmother, 
Lucille  B.  Eldridge;  paternal  grandfather,  Calvin  Appenay;  and  other 
numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nephews  and  nieces.  He  was  a descendant 
of  the  Jack  (Canoose)  and  Nettie  Use  Calico  family  and  the  John  and  Susan 
Grant  Stone  family. 

A funeral  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.,  Monday,  July  26,  2004,  at  the  Fort 
Hall  LDS  Branch,  on  Highway  91,  with  President  Merlin  Blad  conducting. 

Interment  will  follow  the  service  in  the  Mission  Cemetery.  All  services 
are  under  the  direction  of  Hawker  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Pocatella  Idaho  State  Journal. 
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William  C.  Three  Irons  Jr. 

CROW  AGENCY  - William  Chauncy  Three  Irons,  Jr.,  52,  of  Crow  Agency, 
passed  away  July  17,  2004,  at  the  Sheridan,  Memorial  Hospital  in  Sheridan, 
Wyo.,  following  complications  from  an  extended  illness. 

Iishadlushduah  "Takes  his  Eyes  out"  was  born  July  28,  1951,  in  Crow 
Agency,  to  Louise  Birdinground  and  William  Three  Irons,  Sr.  The  late 
George  Bad  Bear  gave  his  Indian  name  to  him.  Billy  was  enrolled  at  the 
Great  Falls  School  of  The  Deaf  and  Blind  at  the  age  of  7 in  1958,  where  he 
continued  his  education  until  1967,  when  he  returned  to  the  Crow  Agency 
area.  He  attended  college  in  Seattle  during  the  early  1980s,  returning  to 
Crow  Agency  and  working  for  various  agencies. 

Uncle  Billy  loved  to  travel  and  enjoyed  going  to  the  different 
racetracks  around  the  country.  This  brought  him  many  friends.  He  enjoyed 
working  for  racehorse  owners  and  trainers,  one  of  whom  named  a Quarter 


horse  after  him. 

He  would  stand  proudly  by  his  brothers  or  his  nephews  when  they  would 
win  during  a race  or  a rodeo.  He  enjoyed  going  to  the  casinos,  powwows, 
traditional  dances  and  rodeos.  He  loved  to  watch  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
nephews,  nieces  and  grandchildren  participate  in  different  activities. 

Although  Billy  did  not  have  children  of  his  own,  he  treated  his 
brothers'  and  sisters'  children  as  his  own.  He  enjoyed  sitting  at  Teepee 
Service  watching  people  come  and  go.  His  talents  as  a BBQ  master  will 
never  be  forgotten.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Crow  Fair  during  the 
1980. 

His  father,  William  Three  Irons,  Sr.  and  nephew  Clarence  "Indian"  Three 
Irons,  Dr.  preceded  Billy  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Louise  of  Dunmore;  his  godchild,  Gladys 
Dosie  Three  Irons  of  Hardin;  his  brothers  and  their  children,  Melvin 
(Kathaleen)  of  Dunmore,  Gale  (Mary)  of  Hardin,  Clarence  (Doslyn)  of  Lodge 
Grass;  his  sisters  and  their  children,  lacqueline  (Mike)  Ware  of  Oklahoma 
and  Stacie  of  Dunmore;  his  namesake  William  Cody  (Carlotta)  Ware  of 
Dunmore;  his  adopted  brothers,  Quentin  (Anita)  Birdinground  and  Oscar  Tim 
Swank  of  Crow  Agency;  his  adopted  sisters,  Lana  Three  Irons  of  Dunmore, 
Marlene  (Yvonne)  Little  Light  of  Crow  Agency  and  Annie  Real  Bird  of 
Garryowen;  his  aunts,  Mae  House,  Laura  Real  Bird,  Earnestine  Birdinground, 
Violet  Other  Medicine,  Ramona  Real  Bird,  Phyllis  Big  Medicine;  and  his 
uncles,  Sam  Birdinground,  Dr.,  Blaine  Falls  Down,  Doe  and  Robert  Pickett, 
Henry  Brockie,  Clifford  and  Alex  Birdinground . The  Three  Irons, 
Birdinground,  Other  Medicine,  Pickett,  Morning  and  Brockie  families  also 
survive  him. 

We  would  like  to  thank  Eddie  and  Dimmy  Watt  and  their  staff  for  all  of 
this  support  and  kindness. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  20,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  21,  in  the 
Crow  Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Denise  K.  Red  Thunder 

POPLAR  - Denise  K.  Red  Thunder,  32,  of  Poplar,  died  Saturday,  Duly  17, 
2004,  due  to  a vehicle  accident. 

Viewing  will  be  at  4 p.m.  Thursday,  Duly  22,  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in 
Poplar,  with  a vigil  beginning  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  service  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  Duly  23,  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will 
follow  in  the  Poplar  City  Cemetery. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

Floyd  Youngman 

POPLAR  - Floyd  Youngman,  63,  died  Saturday,  Duly  17,  2004,  in  Poplar, 
due  to  natural  causes. 

Viewing  will  be  at  6 p.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  21,  at  the  Poplar  Cultural 
Center,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  service  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  Duly  22,  in  the  Cultural  Center.  Interment  will  follow  in  the 
Chelsea  Cemetery  in  Poplar. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

Duly  26,  2004 
Kathleen  Roehl 

CROW  AGENCY  - Kathleen  Roberta  Roehl,  67,  of  Crow  Agency  passed  away 
Sunday,  Duly  25,  2004  in  the  Big  Horn  County  Memorial  Hospital,  following 
a lengthy  illness. 

She  was  born  Dec.  7,  1936  in  Edgar,  a daughter  of  Martin  and  Magdalina 
Hutzenbiler  Peters,  Sr. 

Kathleen  married  Rueben  Roehl  on  Dune  5,  1957  in  Red  Lodge  and  the 
couple  made  their  home  in  Crow  Agency.  She  was  a devoted  wife  and  mother. 
Her  smile  and  good  sense  of  humor  will  always  be  remembered,  as  well  as 
her  cooking,  painting,  fishing,  gardening  and  collecting  of  various  items. 
She  loved  delivering  the  Billings  Gazette  with  her  husband,  Rueben  for  the 


past  29  yeans.  She  enjoyed  life  and  lived  it  fully,  helping  anyone  who 
needed  assistance.  Over  the  past  several  years,  she  developed  a special 
relationship  with  Dr.  Carol  Greinmann  and  the  Hardin  Clinic  staff. 

Her  father,  Martin  and  brother,  Fred  preceded  Kathleen  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Rueben  of  Crow  Agency;  three  daughters, 
Ramona  Zink  of  Hardin,  Robin  (Mike)  Hawley  of  Wyoming  and  Rebecca  (Wayne 
Weisser)  Roehl  of  Washington;  a son,  Roger  (Sharon)  Roehl  of  Hardin;  her 
mother,  Magdalina  Peters  of  Fromberg;  her  loving  grandchildren,  Joshua, 
Christopher,  Tamara,  Brandon,  Tiffany,  Reuben  and  Jeffrey;  her  sisters, 
Darlene  (Leroy)  Metzker,  Rosealie  Peters,  Helen  Haynie  and  Pat  (Leonard) 
Kroll;  her  brothers,  Martin  (Sharon)  Peters,  Jr.  and  Daniel  (Sheri)  Peters. 

Funeral  services  will  be  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  July  28  in  the  Bullis 
Funeral  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

July  22,  2004 

Debra  Ten  Bear-Reed 

Debra  Ten  Bear-Reed,  "Bia  Shii'le"  (Light  Complected  Woman),  50,  of  Crow 
Agency,  a nurse  for  more  than  20  years,  died  of  cancer  on  July  9,  2004,  at 
St.  Vincent  Healthcare  in  Billings. 

She  was  born  to  Ellsworth  and  Darlyne  (Beaulieu)  Ten  Bear  on  Oct.  15, 
1953,  in  Crow  Agency.  As  a young  girl  she  was  a traditional  dancer  and  was 
designated  Little  Miss  Indian  America.  She  grew  up  in  Crow  Agency  and 
earned  a degree  in  nursing  at  United  Tribes  Vocational  School.  She  was  a 
nurse  with  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  Crow  Agency  and  nursing  homes  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

On  April  12,  1982,  she  married  Anthony  R.  Reed  Sr.,  also  of  Crow  Agency. 
She  was  also  a bingo  supervisor  at  Little  Big  Horn  Casino. 

Survivors  include  her  husband;  children,  Scott  Ten  Bear  and  Becky  Ten 
Bear-Reed  of  Minneapolis,  Tony  Joe  Reed  of  Billings  and  Lennis  and 
Nathaniel  Jay  Reed  of  Crow  Agency;  four  grandchildren;  brothers,  Orville 
St.  Clair  of  Wyoming,  Gary  Ten  Bear  of  Alaska,  Ellsworth  "P-nut"  Ten  Bear 
of  Shakopee,  Minn.,  Bently  Ten  Bear  of  Minneapolis  and  Shawn  Backbone  of 
Hardin;  sisters,  Carole  Arreguin  of  Minneapolis,  Jackie  Blacksmith  of 
Lodge  Grass  and  Trivian  Ten  Bear  of  Billings;  grandmothers.  Ruby  Swank  and 
Danetta  Falls  Down;  and  grandfather,  Frank  Backbone. 

A wake  service  was  held  July  12  and  funeral  services  were  held  July  13, 
both  at  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church  in  Crow  Agency.  Committal  was  in  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery.  Dahl  Funeral  Chapel  of  Hardin  made  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Billings  Outpost. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

July  21,  2004 

Virgil  Reevis 

Virgil  "Two  Ton"  Reevis,  65,  a rancher  and  construction  worker,  died 
June  16,  2004,  at  Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center. 

On  June  23,  2004,  an  Indian  ceremony  was  held  at  11  a.m.  at  Old  Eagle 
Shield  followed  by  a funeral  service  at  noon  at  Little  Flower  Parish. 

Burial  followed  at  Reevis  Cemetery  at  Two  Medicine. 

Reevis  is  survived  by  his  daughters,  Karen  "KK"  Reevis  Ketner  and  step- 
daughters, Priscilla  Oscar,  Gail  Oscar,  Roberta  Kemmer;  sons,  Virgil 
"Beetle"  Reevis,  Jr.,  Shawn  Reevis;  step-son.  Bob  Welch  and  Keith  Lame 
Bear;  sisters,  Verena  Goudy,  Patti  Lou  Collins;  brothers.  Curly  Reevis, 

Chee  Chee  Whiteman,  Clayton  Reevis,  Russell  Calf  Robe,  Albin  Reevis, 

Patrick  Carlson,  twenty-one  grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren. 

Reevis  was  born  April  26,  1939,  at  Two  Medicine.  He  graduated  from 
Browning  High  School  and  Geer  Technical  Trade  School  and  completed 


Machinist  School.  His  work  history  included  ranching,  bridge  construction, 
saw  mills  and  rail  road  laborer. 

He  was  involved  in  the  Slickfoot  Society  and  in  high  school  track. 
Reevis'  hobbies  include  fishing,  hunting,  rodeo,  bare  back  bronc  riding, 
team  roping,  training  race  horses,  Indian  dancer,  jitter  bug  dancer  and 
race  horse  jockey. 

Reevis  was  preceded  in  death  by  Doyce  Rattler  Reevis. 

Patricia  DesRosier  Squires 

Patricia  Therese  DesRosier  Bergman  Squires,  72,  passed  away,  after  a 
courageous  battle  with  cancer.  Duly  12,  2004,  in  Olympia,  Wash. 

She  was  born  September  24,  1931  in  Havre,  Mont,  to  Doseph  Stuart  and 
Helen  McCourt  DesRosier.  She  was  the  first  one  baptized  in  the  Little 
Flower  Parish  in  Browning,  Mont,  and  given  the  middle  name  of  Therese 
(which  means  Little  Flower) . 

She  married  Walter  Harlan  Bergman  on  September  26,  1949  in  Helena,  Mont. 
They  lived  in  Montana  until  1961  when  the  family  moved  to  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho.  They  had  eight  children.  Bob  (Kathy), of  Kent,  Wash.,  Tom,  of  Idaho 
Falls,  Marilyn  Larsen  (Kim),  of  Firth,  Idaho,  Patrick  (Kim),  of  Thornton, 
Colorado,  Sheryl  Schroeder  (Arv),  of  Chehalis,  Wash.,  Dohn,  of  Idaho  Falls 
Carol  Hill  (Phil),  of  Pocatello,  Idaho,  and  Mike  (Denn),  of  Idaho  Falls. 

Walter  passed  away  in  1967  and  Patricia  later  married  Dean  Squires  and 
they  resided  in  Rexburg,  Idaho.  They  had  one  son,  Terry  Squires,  of  Idaho 
Falls.  Dean  passed  away  in  1988.  The  last  twenty  years  Patricia  resided  in 
Shelley,  Idaho.  She  has  twenty-four  grandchildren  and  sixteen  great- 
grandchildren . 

Patricia  was  the  fourth  child  of  eight.  Brothers  are  Dim,  Pete,  and 
David  and  her  sisters  are  Fan,  Dane  Shook,  Mary  Lou  Babcock,  and  Annette 
Munson.  She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  one  sister,  one  brother 
and  two  husbands. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  Columbia  Falls,  Mont.,  Duly  17  at  St. 
Richard's  Catholic  Church.  Burial  was  at  St.  Richard's  Catholic  Cemetery, 
Columbia  Falls,  Mont. 

Ronald  Augare,  Sr. 

Ronald  Lee  Augare,  Sr.,  50,  of  Browning,  died  of  a heart  attack  Sunday 
at  a Browning  hospital. 

His  wake  is  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  with  rosary  at  7 p.m.  Duly 
22,  2004,  at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church  in  Browning.  His  funeral  is  2 p 
m.  Duly  23,  2004,  at  the  church,  with  burial  following  at  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Schnider  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Stacey  Lynn  Little  Dog  of  Browning;  a 
daughter  Rosalie  Augare  of  Browning;  sons  Ronald  Augare  Dr.  of  Browning, 
and  Edmond  Augare  and  William  Augare,  both  of  Cut  Bank;  his  father,  Edmond 
"Wishie"  Augare  of  Heart  Butte;  a sister,  Doni  Augare  of  Browning; 
brothers  Mark  and  George  Augare  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Timothy  Augare  of 
Elko,  Nev.,  Daniel  Augare  of  Heart  Butte,  Paul  Augare  of  Two  Medicine, 
Terry  Augare  of  Browning,  and  Michael  Augare  of  Babb;  and  eight 
grandchildren . 

Ronald  Lee  Augare  Sr.  was  born  April  26,  1954,  in  Browning,  son  of 
Edmond  "Wishie"  and  Betty  Dean  (Bremner)  Augare.  He  was  raised  and 
educated  in  Browning,  graduating  from  Browning  High  School  in  1972.  He 
attended  Haskel  Indian  College  for  auto  mechanics  from  1973  to  1975. 

He  married  Dessica  Dessepe  in  Cardston,  Canada,  in  1972.  They  later 
divorced.  He  married  Gale  Sinclair  in  Browning  on  May  4,  1981,  and  they 
later  divorced. 

Ronald  became  a police  officer  in  1976,  and  then  deputy  in  1986.  He  was 
also  employed  with  Family  Services  in  2000,  was  a ranch  hand  in  2002,  and 
a security  guard  at  the  Federal  Building  in  2003. 

He  was  involved  in  the  D.A.R.E.  Club  and  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club. 

He  enjoyed  riding  horses,  leather  braiding,  fishing,  hunting,  softball, 
hiking  and  playing  video  games. 

Preceding  Ronald  in  death  were  his  mother,  Betty  Dean  Augare;  sister 
Sandra  Kay  Augare;  grandson  Wyatt  Thomas  Augare;  and  grandparents  George 
and  Ida  Bremner,  and  Francis  and  Agnes  Augare. 


Delbert  Wilson 

World  War  II  Navy  veteran  Delbert  William  Wilson,  79,  of  Browning,  a 
rancher,  died  of  natural  causes  Sunday  in  Browning. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  this  evening  at  Glacier  Homes  Center  in  Browning.  His 
funeral  is  11  a.m.  Thursday  in  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Willow 
Creek  Cemetery  in  Browning.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  of  Conrad  is  handling 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Teri  Wood  of  St.  Francis,  S.D.,  Coleen  Gray 
of  Babb  and  Duli  Cobell  of  Cut  Bank;  sons  Scott  Wilson  of  Cut  Bank  and 
Troy  Wilson  of  Browning;  sisters  Pearl  Matt  of  Browning  and  Betty  Olson  of 
Charlo;  brothers  Ernest  "Bunny"  Mutch  of  Cut  Bank  and  Lee  Wilson  of  Great 
Falls;  17  grandchildren  and  20  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  of  20  years.  Rose  Racine  Wilson. 

Delbert  was  born  lan.  27,  1925,  in  Browning  and  raised  on  the  middle 
fork  of  the  Milk  River.  He  attended  school  in  Browning.  Delbert  was  a 
Seaman  First  Class  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  served  on  the  USS  Missouri  "Mighty 
Mo"  during  WWII. 

He  married  Rose  Racine  in  1951  in  Browning. 

He  was  a park  ranger,  a rancher,  worked  for  Blackfeet  Housing,  Blackfeet 
I.H.S.  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Delbert  enjoyed  fishing  and  camping  and  was  an  avid  reader. 

Memorials  are  suggested  to  the  Ronald  McDonald  House. 

David  Marceau 

Private  David  Dames  Marceau,  77,  passed  away  Duly  9 at  Park  Place 
Nursing  Home  in  Great  Falls  of  natural  causes. 

Rosary  was  held  Duly  13,  2004.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  Wednesday,  Duly 
14  at  2 p.m.  at  St  Anne's  Catholic  Church  in  Heart  Butte.  Burial  to  follow 
in  Heart  Butte  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

David  was  born  April  3,  1927  to  Louis  and  Emma  (Short  Robe)  Marceau  in 
Heart  Butte.  He  joined  the  Army  and  worked  as  an  electrician. 

Survivors  include  his  brother,  Fred  (Beatrice)  Marceau;  his  second 
family,  George,  Alvina,  Dorden,  Danielle,  David,  Sheldon,  Francine,  and 
Dean;  numerous  neices  and  nephews. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  a sister,  Agnes  Comes  At  Night;  brothers, 
Oliver  Marceau  and  Doseph  "Doegie"  Marceau. 

Baby  Boy  Guardipee 

Baby  Boy  Guardipee,  son  of  Cliff  and  Tammy  Guardipee  of  Browning  died 
Duly  15,  2004,  after  a premature  birth  at  a Browning  hospital. 

Services  took  place  Duly  16,  2004,  with  burial  in  Old  Agency  Cemetery. 
Day  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  sisters  Donnelle  Williams 
of  Havre  and  Kayeigh  Cassidy  and  R'Lynn  Little  Dog  of  Browning; 
grandparents  Donna  Kittson,  David  Guardipee  Sr.,  and  Dewey  and  Helen 
Butterfly,  all  of  Browning;  and  a niece,  Rylia  Little  Dog  of  Browning. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

Duly  20,  2004 

Mary  Margaret  St.  Pierre 

ROCKY  BOY  - Mary  Margaret  (Cheyenne)  St.  Pierre,  46,  who  enjoyed 
listening  to  gospel  music,  rummage  sales  and  traveling,  died  of 
complications  from  diabetes  Monday  at  her  mother's  home  in  Rocky  Boy. 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Lutheran 
Church.  Funeral  service  is  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  church  with  burial 
following  in  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction 
of  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Angel  Tena  of  Billings  and  Rosemary  St. 
Pierre  of  Rocky  Boy;  her  mother  Alberta  St.  Pierre  of  Rocky  Boy;  sisters 
Crissa  Oliva  Sutherland  and  Melissa  Swan,  of  Rocky  Boy,  Olivette  Glenn, 
Ardis  Glenn  and  Dean  Glenn,  all  of  Lame  Deer;  a brother,  Oliver  Glenn  Dr.; 
and  six  grandchildren . 


Ronald  Lee  Augare  Sr. 

BROWNING  - Ronald  Lee  Augare  Sr.,  50 , of  Browning,  died  of  a heart 
attack  Sunday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

His  wake  is  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  with  rosary  at  7 p.m. 
Thursday  at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church  in  Browning.  His  funeral  is  2 p. 
m.  Friday  at  the  church,  with  burial  following  at  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 
Schnider  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Stacey  Lynn  Little  Dog  of  Browning;  a 
daughter  Rosalie  Augare  of  Browning;  sons  Ronald  Augare  Dr.  of  Browning, 
and  Edmond  Augare  and  William  Augare,  both  of  Cut  Bank;  his  father,  Edmond 
"Wishie"  Augare  of  Heart  Butte;  a sister,  Doni  Augare  of  Browning; 
brothers  Mark  and  George  Augare  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Timothy  Augare  of 
Elko,  Nev.,  Daniel  Augare  of  Heart  Butte,  Paul  Augare  of  Two  Medicine, 
Terry  Augare  of  Browning,  and  Michael  Augare  of  Babb;  and  eight 
grandchildren . 

Ronald  Lee  Augare  Sr.  was  born  April  26,  1954,  in  Browning,  son  of 
Edmond  "Wishie"  and  Betty  Dean  (Bremner)  Augare.  He  was  raised  and 
educated  in  Browning,  graduating  from  Browning  High  School  in  1972.  He 
attended  Haskel  Indian  College  for  auto  mechanics  from  1973  to  1975. 

He  married  Dessica  Dessepe  in  Cardston,  Canada,  in  1972.  They  later 
divorced.  He  married  Gale  Sinclair  in  Browning  on  May  4,  1981,  and  they 
later  divorced. 

Ronald  became  a police  officer  in  1976,  and  then  deputy  in  1986.  He  was 
also  employed  with  Family  Services  in  2000,  was  a ranch  hand  in  2002,  and 
a security  guard  at  the  Federal  Building  in  2003. 

He  was  involved  in  the  D.A.R.E.  Club  and  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club. 

He  enjoyed  riding  horses,  leather  braiding,  fishing,  hunting,  softball, 
hiking  and  playing  video  games. 

Preceding  Ronald  in  death  were  his  mother,  Betty  Dean  Augare;  sister 
Sandra  Kay  Augare;  grandson  Wyatt  Thomas  Augare;  and  grandparents  George 
and  Ida  Bremner,  and  Francis  and  Agnes  Augare. 

Duly  21,  2004 

Floyd  Youngman  'Wica  Isnana' 

POPLAR  - Fort  Peck  native  Floyd  Youngman,  63,  whose  Indian  name  was 
"Wica  Isnana"  and  who  was  a chairperson  for  the  Fort  Peck  Sioux  General 
Council  and  a representative  for  the  Fort  Peck  Assiniboine  and  Sioux 
Tribal  Museum,  died  of  cancer  Saturday  at  a Poplar  hospital. 

Visitation  is  5 to  8 p.m.  today,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.,  at  the 
Poplar  Cultural  Center.  His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  center, 
with  burial  in  Chelsea  Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Andrea  and  Tanya  Youngman  of  Poplar;  an 
adopted  daughter,  Orlando  Burdick  of  Fort  Totten,  N.D.;  adopted  sons  Oral 
GreyBear  Dr.  of  Littleton,  Colo.,  and  Aaron  Dordan  of  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
brothers  Leonard,  Monte  and  Eldon  Youngman,  all  of  Poplar;  a sister,  Doris 
Gone  of  Harlem;  and  15  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Coretta;  a daughter,  Laurie  Do; 
and  two  grandchildren. 

Virgil  'Two  Ton'  Reevis 

BROWNING  - Virgil  "Two  Ton"  Reevis,  65,  a rancher  and  construction 
worker,  died  of  kidney  failure  Friday  at  a Kalispell  hospital. 

An  Indian  ceremony  is  11  a.m.  today  at  Old  Eagle  Shield  in  Browning, 
followed  by  his  funeral  at  noon  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Burial  will  take 
place  in  Reevis  Cemetery  at  Two  Medicine.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Karen  "K.K."  Reevis  Ketner  of  Auburn,  Wash.; 
stepdaughters  Priscilla  Oscar,  Gail  Oscar  and  Roberta  Kemmer,  all  of 
Browning;  sons  Virgil  "Beetle"  Reevis  Dr.  and  Shawn  Reevis  of  Browning; 
stepsons  Bob  Welch  and  Keith  Lame  Bear  of  Browning;  sisters  Verena  Goudy 
and  Patti  Lou  Collins  of  Browning;  brothers  Curly  Reevis,  Chee  Chee 
Whiteman,  Clayton  Reevis,  Russell  Calf  Robe,  Alvin  Reevis  and  Patrick 


Carlson,  all  of  Browning;  21  grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Joyce  Rattler  Reevis. 

Duly  22,  2004 

Denise  Kay  Red  Thunder 

POPLAR  - Denise  Kay  Red  Thunder,  32,  of  Poplar,  who  enjoyed  her  computer, 
visiting  with  family,  reading  and  especially  spending  time  with  her 
children,  died  after  being  struck  by  a vehicle  Saturday  in  Poplar. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  today,  with  a vigil  at  7 p.m.,  at  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Church  in  Poplar.  Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Friday 
at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  with  burial  in  Poplar  City  Cemetery.  Clayton 
Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  a son.  Dared  Wade;  daughters  Denette  Cailen  Tione  and 
Shanel  Angelique;  her  mother,  Sharon;  brothers  Sheldon  and  Calvin  Dr.;  a 
sister,  Angeline;  and  a grandfather.  Dim  Youpee. 

Duly  25,  2004 

Floyd  Joseph  Comes  At  Night  Dr. 

HEART  BUTTE  - Floyd  Joseph  Comes  At  Night  Dr.,  38,  of  Heart  Butte,  a 
chef,  fisherman,  rancher  and  pipe  layer,  died  of  injuries  he  received  in  a 
car  crash  Thursday  near  Heart  Butte. 

His  wake  is  in  progress  at  Heart  Butte  Community  Center.  Rosary  is  7 p.m. 
Monday  at  St.  Anne's  Church.  His  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  church, 
with  burial  in  Lone  Tree  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  father  and  stepmother,  Floyd  Comes  At  Night  Sr. 
and  Judith  Comes  At  Night;  a stepdaughter,  Lorena  Big  Leggins;  stepsons 
Dustin  After  Buffalo  and  Loren  Big  Leggins;  sisters  Donna  Gallagher, 

Eunice  Ann  Lee,  Carol  Comes  At  Night  and  Dune  Comes  At  Night;  brothers 
Marvin  Comes  At  Night,  Doe  Comes  At  Night  and  Loren  Gallagher. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  24,  2004 

George  Lefthand 

HOT  SPRINGS  - George  Lefthand,  71,  of  Hot  Springs,  passed  away  at  his 
home  on  Friday,  Duly  23,  2004. 

George  was  born  to  Sakalai  and  Mary  Susan  Finley  on  Dan.  15,  1933,  in 
Lonepine . 

George  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  his  parents,  his  wife 
Caroline,  two  brothers  and  a sister,  sons  George  Dr.  and  Peter,  and  his 
grandsons,  Tyler  and  Dustin  Benoist. 

He  is  survived  by  sons  Russell  and  Guy  of  Ronan;  daughters  Norma  Fox  of 
Ronan,  Ramona  Baney  of  Libby  and  Georgia  Wallace  of  Troy;  and  sisters 
Cecille  of  Washington  and  Alice  Hewankorn  of  Niarada.  George  has  10 
grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

Traditional  wake  services  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  24,  at 
the  Elmo  Hall.  Rosary  will  be  held  at  8 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  hall.  Mass  of 
the  Resurrection  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Elmo  Hall  followed 
by  burial  with  military  honors  at  the  Dayton  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Grogan  Funeral  Home  in  Poison. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Ramona  Couture 

EVERETT,  Wash.  - Ramona  Victoria  Couture,  75,  died  on  Dune  26,  2004, 
from  a long-term  illness.  She  was  born  in  St,  Ignatius,  to  Albert  and 
Victoria  Couture,  on  Dec.  4,  1928.  She  attended  Catholic  schools  in  St. 
Ignatius,  and  Pierre,  South  Dakota.  She  also  attended  Business  College  in 


Anaheim,  Calif.,  and  the  University  of  Montana. 

She  later  returned  to  the  reservation  and  was  a cook  for  Tribal  Law  and 
Order.  She  enjoyed  playing  bingo,  and  loved  to  travel,  especially  back  to 
the  reservation  to  attend  powwows  and  spend  time  with  family  and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  five  brothers:  Henry,  Clarence,  Merle, 
Emmett  "Swede"  and  Eugene  Couture;  and  three  sisters:  Viola  Bryant,  Hazel 
Ducharme  and  Dorothy  McCrea. 

She  is  survived  by  sons  Marcus  (Katherine)  Duran  (Edmond,  WA)  and  Frank 
Couture  (Seattle);  daughter  Joyce  (Greg)  Burgin  (Everett);  granddaughters 
Andrea  Gruese  and  Taylor  Wilson,  and  Sam,  an  adopted  granddaughter  (all  of 
Everett);  and  grandsons  Michael  Lyons  Jr.  (Everett)  and  Jhamare  Duran 
(Edmunds);  two  great-granddaughters,  Skyler  and  Alexis  Walker  (Everett); 
two  sisters,  Alvina  Burns  (Poison)  and  Darlene  Heaton  (Ronan);  several 
nieces  and  nephews;  and  her  loving,  faithful  companion  dog,  Brittany. 

Cremation  has  taken  place  and  services  were  held  at  St.  Thomas  More 
Catholic  Church  in  Everett,  Washington.  A memorial  service  will  be  held  on 
the  Flathead  Reservation  at  a later  date. 

Gertrude  Nielson 

HAMILTON  - Gertrude  May  McKenzie  Nielson,  83,  died  here  on  July  15,  2004 
She  was  born  on  Dec.  28,  1920,  in  Poison  to  Harry  E.  and  Mary  Beauvais 
Cramer  McKenzie.  She  grew  up  in  Poison,  graduating  from  Poison  High  School 
in  1940. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Salish-Kootenai  Tribes.  Gertrude  married  Evan  C. 
Nielson  on  Jan.  8,  1942,  in  Twin  Falls,  ID.  They  spent  several  years  in 
Lesotho  and,  Swaziland,  Southern  Africa,  while  Evan  was  working  there. 

They  also  traveled  extensively  in  Australia  and  throughout  Europe.  Until 
her  illness,  Gertrude  enjoyed  her  volunteer  work  at  the  Missoula  Senior 
Center. 

Evan  preceded  her  in  death  on  Sept.  9,  1995. 

She  is  survived  by  three  children  and  their  spouses,  Mary  and  Mac  E. 
Smith  (Hanford,  CA),  Ron  and  Diane  Nielson  (Salt  Lake  City,  UT)  and  Rod 
and  Fran  Nielson  (Hamilton);  nine  grandchildren  and  six  great- 
grandchildren; a sister,  JoAnn  McConnell  (Tacoma,  WA;  and  kindred  sister 
and  niece.  Dot  Getz  and  Janet  Slack  (both  of  Kalispel). 

Graveside  services  were  conducted  on  July  19  at  the  Lakeview  Cemetery  in 
Poison . 

Carole  Charlo  Sorrell 

EVARO  - Carole  Patricia  "Princess"  Charlo  Sorrell,  the  daughter  of  the 
last  recognized  Chief  of  the  Bitterroot  Salish  and  granddaughter  of  the 
last  traditional  chief.  Chief  Chariot,  died  in  Missoula  on  July  13,2004. 
Carole  was  born  on  June  27,  1941,  in  St.  Ignatius,  the  daughter  of  Chief 
Antoine  and  Mary  Mitchell  Charlo.  Carole's  father  worked  for  the  railroad 
and  she  and  her  family  were  raised  in  the  Bitterroot,  Mission  and  Jocko 
valleys  before  settling  in  at  Evaro.  She  attended  local  schools, 
graduating  from  Frenchtown  High  School  in  1962  and  eventually  receiving 
her  degree  in  business  from  Salish  Kootenai  College  in  1999.  Carole 
married  Joseph  Leonard  Sorrell  in  a traditional  ceremony  in  1962  which  was 
featured  in  Life  magazine.  She  worked  for  Sun  Mountain  Sports  for  many 
years  and  most  recently  worked  for  S & K Electronics.  While  family  and 
friends  were  very  important  to  her,  she  was  also  very  proud  of  her 
traditional  heritage  and  would  attend  as  many  cultural  events  as  she  could 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  grandparents;  her  brothers 
Charles  Louis  Charlo,  Gene  Charlo  and  Albert  Charlo;  her  sisters  Betsy 
Charlo  and  Genevieve  Morigeau;  her  niece  Candy  Craft;  granddaughter  Jordan 
RaLeigh  Felsman;  and  godsons  Troy  and  Roy  Morigeau. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Joseph  Sorrell;  children  and  their 
families:  Joseph  Sorrell  Jr.  (Linda),  Greg  Sorrell,  Rick  Sorrell  and  his 
son  Wyatt;  Trevor  (Casey)  Sorrell,  Carole  "Kelli  Jo",  Ashley  Dawn  Sorrell 
(Lenny)  and  Chauntel  Dawn  Sorrell;  great-grandson  Larz  Sorrell;  her 
brother,  Vic  Charlo;  her  sisters  Charlene  (Jim)  SiJohn  and  Mary  Jane 
Charlo;  and  numerous  grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews,  great-nephews  and 
great-nieces,  sisters-in-law  and  brothers-in-law. 

Traditional  services  started  at  the  family  home  in  Evaro  on  July  14  with 


the  wake  moving  to  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius  on  Duly  15.  Mass  of  the 
Resurrection  was  celebrated  on  Duly  16  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic 
Mission.  Interment  followed  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Connie  Spotted  Blanket 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Connie  Dean  Finley  Spotted  Blanket,  44,  died  of  liver 
failure  in  Poison  on  Duly  2.  She  was  born  in  Helena  on  April  1,  1960.  Her 
Indian  name  given  to  her  by  Rosie  TwoTeeth's  mother,  Nancy  Smith,  is 
"White  Thunder  Woman."  Before  returning  to  the  Flathead  Reservation  she 
lived  in  Great  Falls.  She  made  afghans,  beaded  and  liked  to  take  pictures. 
She  loved  to  watch  her  son,  nieces  and  nephews  dance.  She  was  in  the  movie 
"Seven  Alone." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  step-dad,  Lloyd  Chippewa;  her  father, 
Larry  Spotted  Blanket,  Sr.;  grandmother  Katie  Saxa,  grandfather  Doseph 
Dixon  Finley,  Rosie  Pain  Saxa  and  Dohn  Saxa,  Madeline  and  Dohn  Pain, 

Angelic  Granjo,  Frank  and  Samuel  Finley,  Eneas  Granjo  and  Annie  LaMoose, 
grandpa  David  Chippewa;  an  infant  niece.  Echo  Michel;  uncles  and  aunts, 
Dohn,  Tom  Spotted  Blanket,  Doe  Slim  Dohn,  Igg,  Dohn  and  Proff  Saxa,  Tony 
Finley,  Rosie  and  Dohn  TwoTeeth,  Alice,  Mary  Dane,  Esther  Spotted  Blanket, 
Nancy  TwoTeeth  LaMere,  Sandy  Matt  Adams,  and  Annie  and  Ernie  Sorrell. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Lloyd  Lane  Spotted  Blanket;  her  mother, 

Sonia  Finley  Chippewa;  sisters  Dennifer  (Harvey)  Sansavere,  Maxine  (Keith) 
Michel  and  Nora  Chippewa;  brothers  Lanie  (Mary  Ann)  Spotted  Blanket  and 
Mike  Spotted  Blanket;  her  very  special  yaya,  Margaret  Finley;  her  granny 
Ruth  Chippewa;  uncles  and  aunts  Chief  and  Brenda  Finley,  Butch  Finley, 

Mike  Finley,  Vernon  and  Elaine  Finley,  Barney  Finley,  Carl  and  Darlene 
Saxa,  Larry  Saxa,  Chuck  and  Sara  TwoTeeth,  Gerald  and  Alma  Chippewa,  Patsy 
Chippewa,  Dr.  Slim  Dohn,  Conrad  and  Marilyn  Chippewa  (who  she  always 
called  Uncle  "Corn"),  Sophie  Haynes  and  Dohnny  Arlee;  a special  great- 
uncle,  Octave  (Edna)  Finley;  25  nieces  and  nephews;  three  great-nieces; 
and  a lot  of  cousins  whom  she  knew  and  some  that  she  never  met. 

Wake  closing  and  funeral  services  were  conducted  on  Duly  6 at  the 
Longhouse.  Interment  followed  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Char-Koosta  News. 

Duly  20,  2004 

Mary  St.  Pierre 

ROCKY  BOY  - Mary  Margaret  (Cheyenne)  St.  Pierre,  46,  died  Monday  Duly  19, 
2004,  at  her  mother's  home  in  Rocky  Boy  after  complications  from  diabetes. 

A wake  service  was  to  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  at  Our  Saviour's  Lutheran 
Church  at  Rocky  Boy  with  the  funeral  service  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Our 
Saviour's  Lutheran  Church  with  the  Rev.  Rogers  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

Cheyenne  was  born  on  Dan.  21,  1958,  to  Oliver  Glenn  Sr.  and  Alberta  St. 
Pierre  at  Fort  Belknap.  She  attended  schools  in  Rocky  Boy.  Cheyenne 
attended  a Christian  Bible  College  in  South  Dakota. 

She  married  Aaron  Alexander  in  November  of  1992  in  South  Dakota.  The 
couple  later  divorced.  Cheyenne  then  moved  to  Billings,  because  she 
enjoyed  the  area.  Cheyenne  enjoyed  listening  to  gospel  music,  going  to 
rummage  sales,  traveling  and  having  a good  time  with  her  family  and 
friends.  She  also  enjoyed  taking  walks  to  South  Park  in  Billings.  Cheyenne 
enjoyed  her  grandchildren;  they  were  a very  important  part  of  her  life. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Oliver  Glenn  Sr. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Angel  (Sunshine)  Tena  of  Billings  and 
Rosemary  St.  Pierre  of  Rocky  Boy;  six  grandchildren,  all  of  Billings; 
mother,  Alberta  St.  Pierre  of  Rocky  Boy;  sisters,  Crissa  Oliva  Sutherland 
and  Melissa  Swan,  both  of  Rocky  Boy,  and  Olivette  Glenn,  Ardis  Glenn  and 
Dean  Glenn,  all  of  Lame  Deer;  brother,  Oliver  Glenn  Dr.  of  Lame  Deer;  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 


Duly  20,  2004 

Nancy  lobar,  52 
Anchorage 

Nancy  Irene  Tobar,  52,  died  peacefully  Duly  12,  2004,  at  the  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  with  a close  relative,  Leona  Eben-Demont,  by  her 
side. 

Visitation  will  be  at  11  a.m.,  with  a service  at  noon,  Thursday  at 
Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St.  Burial  will  be  at  Anchorage  Memorial 
Park  Cemetery.  A memorial  potluck  will  be  at  3:30  p.m.  at  the  Alano  Club, 
3103  Spenard  Road. 

She  was  born  Duly  15,  1951,  in  Aniak.  She  spent  her  childhood  years 
growing  up  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  with  her  adoptive  parents.  She  also 
lived  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Nancy  enjoyed  beadwork,  cross-stitching,  attending 
sober  events  and  sending  letters  and  cards  to  her  friends  and  daughter. 

She  was  a very  generous,  sensitive,  caring  and  loving  woman.  She  gave  100 
percent  of  herself  to  others. 

"Nancy  was  a very  active  member  and  co-founder  of  the  Fairview  Group,  in 
which  she  held  the  position  of  vice  chair  and  secretary.  She  welcomed 
others  into  her  life  unconditionally.  She  always  had  a big  bear  hug  and  a 
beautiful  smile  to  share  with  her  friends  and  strangers. 

"When  Nancy  became  a grandmother  of  her  twin  grandsons  and  their  five- 
month-old  brother,  she  beamed  with  pride  and  happiness.  She  looked  forward 
to  meeting  them  along  with  her  son-in-law,  Chris.  She  talked  of  her 
daughter,  Sonja,  quite  often  with  her  close  friends." 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Sonja  Doseph;  son-in-law,  Chris  Doseph; 
and  grandsons,  Cameron,  Cashaun  and  Christian,  all  of  Sacramento;  brother, 
Kenneth  Simeon;  many  siblings  and  relatives  throughout  the  Kuskokwim  area; 
close  friend,  Francine  Pitka-Morgan;  close  relative,  Leona  Eben-Demont; 
and  many  close  beloved  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Theresa  Peterson-Simeon,  and 
father,  Philip  Simeon. 

Duly  24,  2004 

Clinton  Topkok,  38 
Anchorage 

Longtime  Anchorage  resident  Clinton  "Scott"  Topkok,  38,  died  suddenly 
Duly  21,  2004,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A memorial  service  was  Friday  at  the  Alaska  Native  Lutheran  Church,  15th 
Avenue  and  Cordova  Street. 

Mr.  Topkok  was  born  April  9,  1966,  in  Anchorage.  He  lived  in  Anchorage 
all  his  life  until  recently  moving  to  Texas.  He  was  a 1984  West  High 
graduate  who  also  had  attended  the  University  of  Alaska  Anchorage. 

He  was  currently  a warehouse  technician  for  the  Arctic  Slope  Regional 
Corp.,  but  had  worked  in  many  businesses  in  Anchorage  before  that, 
including  Pepsi  Corp.,  Mapco,  Center  for  Disease  Control  and  Union  76. 

His  family  said:  "Scott  had  a wonderful  sense  of  humor  and  a kind  heart. 
He  loved  the  outdoors,  camping  and  fishing.  He  enjoyed  taking  his  family 
and  friends  fishing  on  his  boat.  He  was  well  loved  by  everyone. 

"Scott  was  always  more  than  willing  to  lend  a helping  hand.  He  made  an 
effort  to  spend  quality  time  with  his  daughter,  family  and  friends.  He 
touched  a lot  of  hearts,  making  lifelong  friends.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed . " 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Kaelyn  Topkok,  mother  of  his  daughter, 
Tracy  Burk;  brother  and  nieces,  Deff,  Trista  and  Lily  Topkok;  brother, 
sister-in-law  and  nephews,  Sean,  Amy,  Christopher  and  Aaron  Topkok; 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  Xavier  Topkok  and  Kris  Rhoades;  and  many 
relatives  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Clifford  and  Aileen  Topkok,  and 
brother,  Brian  Topkok. 

Arrangements  are  with  Witzleben  Family  Funeral  Home. 


Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 


Duly  20,  2004 


Karen  Gail  Williams 

WILLIAMS  Karen  Gail  - After  a courageous  battle  with  cancer  at  the 
Brantford  General  Hospital  on  Sunday,  Duly  18,  2004  surrounded  by  her 
loving  family,  Karen  (Martin)  Williams,  age  66  years;  beloved  wife  of  Dohn 
Williams;  loving  mother  of  Mark  Williams,  and  Siri  and  Terry  Martin;  dear 
grandma  of  Alicia,  Tyler,  Nikki,  Clay,  Dohn,  Dosh,  and  Sara;  great-grandma 
of  Darius;  daughter  of  the  late  Sheldon  and  Dee  (McNaughton)  Martin; 
sister  of  Sandra  and  the  late  Danny  Sault,  Shelda  and  the  late  Dohnny 
Dohnson,  Linda  and  the  late  William  Hill,  Sherry  Martin,  Brian  Martin, 
Missy  and  Mike  Davey  and  the  late  Earl  Hill,  Michael  and  Lulu  Martin,  and 
the  late  Dohn  and  Beverly  Martin  and  the  late  Mark  Martin;  sister-in-law 
of  Rose  and  the  late  Danny  Damieson,  and  Charlie  Williams;  also  survived 
by  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  will  honour  her  life  with  visitation  at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL 
HOME,  Ohsweken  after  2 p.  m.  Tuesday.  Funeral  Service  and  Burial  will  be 
held  at  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  Six  Nations  on  Wednesday,  Duly  21, 

2004  at  11  a.  m.  Evening  Prayers  7 p.  m.  Tuesday.  In  lieu  of  flowers, 
donations  may  be  made  to  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society. 

Duly  22,  2004 

Loretta  Ann  Hill 

HILL,  Loretta  Ann  - Suddenly  at  her  home  in  Fort  Erie  on  Tuesday,  Duly 
20,  2004  at  the  age  of  70  years; 

loving  mother  of  Damie  D.  and  Millie  Hill,  and  Sharri  and  Lanny  Bennett; 
dear  grandmother  of  Eric  Hill,  Kaitlin  Sandy,  Kalen,  Dakota,  and  Tahnee 
Bennett;  great-grandmother  of  Avery,  and  Braedan  Hill;  sister  of  Marlene 
Martin  and  Floyd  Renaud;  also  survived  by  many  nieces,  nephews  and 
cousins; 

predeceased  by  her  mother  Mary  Mandel,  father  Alvie  (Boots)  Martin  and  a 
brother  Donald  Renaud. 

The  family  will  honour  her  life  with  visitation  at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL 
HOME,  Ohsweken  on  Thursday  2 to  9 p.  m.  Evening  Prayers  7 p.  m.  Thursday. 
Funeral  Service  and  burial  will  be  held  at  the  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church, 
Six  Nations  on  Friday,  Duly  23,  2004  at  11  a.  m.  In  lieu  of  flowers, 
donations  may  be  made  to  the  Walk  With  Me  for  Diabetes,  Six  Nations  Health 
Care  Services,  P.  0.  Box  5000  Ohsweken,  Ontario,  N0A  1M0. 

Duly  26,  2004 

Floyd  Dason  Clause 

CLAUSE  Floyd  Dason  - Suddenly  as  the  result  of  a tragic  accident  on  Duly 
23,  2004,  F.  Dason  Clause,  age  39  years,  of  Six  Nations; 

husband  of  Peggy  Clause;  father  of  Colton  Quinn,  Floyd  Dason  Dr.  and  the 
late  Tyronne  Clause;  son  of  Floyd  and  Lori  Clause;  son-in-law  of  Elnora 
Hill;  brother  of  Lori  "Margie",  Cathy  and  Steve,  Shelley  and  Tim,  Damie 
and  Christine,  Wesley,  and  Christopher  and  Shelley;  brother-in-law  of 
Tracey  and  Dale,  Sam  Dogg,  Andrea,  Tuk,  Little  Sam  and  the  late  Day  Dogg; 
also  survived  by  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Dason  is  an  employee  of  the  Toyota  plant  in  Cambridge. 

Resting  at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken  after  2 p.  m.  Sunday  where 
Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  the  Chapel  on  Monday  at  11  a.  m.  Interment 
Six  Nations  Pentecostal  Cemetery.  Evening  prayers  7 p.  m.  Sunday. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Brantford  Expositor. 

Duly  23,  2004 

Bernie  Martin  Sr.,  54 
Copper  Center 

Copper  Center  resident  Bernie  Martin  Sr.,  54,  died  peacefully  Duly  19, 
2004,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  with  family  members  and  friends  by 


his  side. 

Visitation  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Kluti-Kaah  Memorial  Hall  in 
Copper  Center.  A funeral  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  hall.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Old  Copper  Center  Cemetery.  The  Rev.  Dohnathan  Wilson  will 
officiate.  Honorary  pallbearer  is  John  E.  Craig.  Pallbearers  are  Ernie 
Charley,  Leonard  George,  Marvin  Sanford,  Bill  Hash,  Irving  Dackson  and 
Arnold  "A.D."  Engebretson. 

Mr.  Martin  was  born  Nov.  10,  1949,  in  Biloxi,  Miss.  He  was  raised  in 
Copper  Center.  He  attended  Glennallen  High  School  until  1967.  He 
voluntarily  joined  the  U.S.  Army  in  December  1967.  He  fought  in  the 
Vietnam  War  in  1968  and  1969.  He  was  honorably  discharged  in  1972.  He  also 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  National  Guard  in  1974.  In  1974,  he 
joined  the  Alaska  Teamsters  Local  959.  Fully  vested  in  Local  959,  he 
retired  from  the  union  in  1988. 

Mr.  Martin  and  friend  and  caretaker  Kelsey  George  gave  their  lives  to 
the  Lord  on  Dan.  13,  2003,  witnessed  by  Victor  Riley.  He  very  much  loved 
to  be  involved  in  the  lives  of  his  family  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Lottie  Sabon,  and  his  sons, 
Clinten  "C.3."  and  Lee  Martin. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  31  years,  Mary  "Chickadee"  Martin; 
children,  Bernie  3r.  "Bing,"  Dames,  Darren  and  Cheryl;  grandchildren, 
Ashley,  Lexus,  Clinten  Dames  "C.D."  II,  Andrea,  Laresa,  Avery,  Challista, 
Brianna  and  Erickson  "E.D."  Dr.;  great-grandchild,  Dominick;  father, 
Phillip  Sabon;  aunts,  Marian  Pete  and  Mable  Murphy;  uncles,  Angus  Dewitt, 
Ewan  Sabon,  Dohn  Sabon  and  Dack  Sabon;  great-aunt,  Irene  Dohnson;  great- 
uncle,  Bell  Doe;  and  many  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  his  family  and  friends. 

Arrangements  with  Witzleben  Family  Funeral  Home. 

Duly  23,  2004 

Ozaawi-Bines  (Yellow  Thunderbird) 

Vinny  (Vinell)  Dustin  White 
April  15,  1982  - Duly  18,  2004 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  announce  the  sudden  passing  of  our 
beloved  son,  brother,  father  and  friend,  Vinny  (Vinell)  Dustin  White  on 
Sunday,  Duly  18,  2004.  Vinny  was  born  on  April  15,  1982  in  Fort  Frances, 
ON. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father  Wesley  Big  George  and  mother  Doyce  White, 
his  brothers  Ryan  and  Barron,  sisters  Charity,  Alexandra,  Kelly  and  Alia, 
son  Ethan  and  his  girlfriend  Teri,  niece  Cadence,  maternal  grandmother 
Agnes  Comegan,  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

Vinny  was  predeceased  by  his  brother  Wesley  Big  George  Dr.,  paternal 
grandfather  Allan  Big  George  and  maternal  grandparents  Rosie  and  Frank 
White,  his  uncles  Dennis  White  and  Sam  Big  George  and  his  aunt  Miranda  Big 
George. 

Vinny  spent  his  life  divided  between  the  two  communities  of  Whitefish 
Bay  and  the  Anishinaabeg  of  Naongashiing.  He  was  very  friendly,  outgoing, 
kind,  and  filled  with  a zany  sense  of  humour;  constantly  joking  and 
teasing  with  his  friends  and  family.  Vinny  was  very  popular  and  was 
frequently  surrounded  by  a number  of  friends.  He  was  very  playful  and 
patient  with  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  and  young  children  in 
general.  Most  of  all  Vinny  was  a very  loving  father  to  his  baby  son  Ethan. 

Vinny  enjoyed  golfing,  volleyball,  swimming,  playing  hockey,  his  guitar, 
fishing,  and  spending  time  with  his  friends  and  family.  He  was  very  good 
hearted  and  was  always  willing  to  help  with  any  task  when  it  was  needed. 
His  warm  smile,  kind  heart  and  laughter  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all. 
Vinny  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  fun  loving  personality  and  humour. 

He  was  planning  on  attending  school  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  in  September 
to  complete  his  Grade  12. 

A Traditional  Service  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Duly  23,  2004  at  Noon  at 
the  Big  Island  First  Nation  Gymnasium  at  Big  Island  First  Nation.  Elder 
Isaac  Mandamin  will  officiate  followed  by  interment  in  the  Big  Island 
First  Nation  Cemetery. 

A Funeral  Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Duly  22,  2004  at  the  Big  Island 


First  Nation  Gymnasium. 

The  pallbearers  will  be  Lonnie  Joseph,  Christopher  White,  Jaysen  Indian, 
Carl  Big  George  Dr.,  Chris  Big  George  and  Will  Handorgan. 

Rainy  River  Funeral  Flome  - Fort  Frances,  ON. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

Duly  22,  2004 

Lorena  Pelletier  (Swooping  Eagle  Woman) 

PELLETIER,  LORENA  - On  Monday,  Duly  19,  2004  the  Lord  Desus  Christ  took 
his  precious  daughter  Lorena  (Swooping  Eagle  Woman)  to  her  new  eternal 
heavenly  home.  She  left  peacefully  with  many  family  members  at  her  bedside 
in  Unit  3B  of  the  Pasqua  Flospital  in  Regina.  She  was  72  years  of  age. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  parents  Dan  and  Elysa  (Cappo)  Pelletier, 
brother  Donald,  sister  Yvonne  and  niece  Ivy  of  Yorkton. 

Lorena  leaves  her  three  sons  to  cherish  her  memory:  Danny  (Donna) 
Pelletier  of  Regina,  Bryan  (Val)  Pelletier  of  Saskatoon  and  Patrick 
(Christine)  Pelletier  of  Regina.  Fler  grandchildren : Michelle  (Barry), 
Daniel,  Steve  (Renessa),  Angel,  Angie  (Darod),  Jonathan,  Christa,  Bobby, 
Zoen,  Deanna  (Chipperi).  Reuben,  Ryan,  Tyson,  Gabriel,  Sheldon  (Violet), 
Shelly  (Robert),  Cory,  Terry-Lynn  & Brad.  Fler  great  grandchildren:  Tashina, 
Kendan,  Travis,  Aaron,  Bionca,  Elijah,  Isaiah,  Indiana,  Danica,  Dominique, 
Tyrell,  Dreanna,  Teanna  and  Tanisha.  Her  many  nieces  and  nephews  and  their 
children  who  she  loved  as  her  own;  Kim  Acoose  (Disa  & Nathan,  Trinity, 
Andrew,  Jessie,  Rene)  of  Regina,  Darcy  Pelletier  (Drae)  of  Yorkton,  Marcy 
(Lawrence)  Chursinoff  (Sheri,  Misha,  Tosha  and  Skyler)  of  Regina,  Donna 
(Clarence)  Papequash  (Stacy,  Serena)  of  Key  First  Nation,  Gary  (Sandra) 
Weigl  (Jennifer)  of  Calgary,  Kevin  (Colleen)  Lorenz  (Shelby,  Shanda)  of 
Regina,  Donny  (Jen)  Smith  (Brandon,  Xennon)  of  Calgary;  Darlene  (Jeff) 
Downing  of  Duck  Lake  (Houston,  Ivy,  Ivan)  Karen  Pelletier  (Tristan, 

Natasha,  Rory)  of  Wetaskiwan,  Denise  (Preston)  Parenteau  (Caleb,  Ty)  of 
Duck  Lake,  Fawn  (Shania,  Blaze),  LeeAnn,  Sharon  (Russel)  Pelletier 
(Donavan,  Gary,  Perry,  Lisa),  Yvonne  Steininger  (Kolton,  Dalton,  Lancton). 
Her  brother  Ivan  (Kim)  Pelletier  of  Yorkton.  Sisters:  Geraldine  Pelletier 
of  Regina,  Merlene  Lorenz  of  Yorkton  Eulalie  Steininger  of  Regina,  sister- 
in-law,  Georgina  Pelletier  (Lindsay,  Stephan)  of  Duck  Lake,  cousin  Beko 
(Brenda)  Pelletier  of  Regina,  all  her  Cappo  cousins  from  Muscowpetung 
First  Nation,  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and  their  families. 

Lorena ' s greatest  gift  to  all  she  met  was  her  kindness,  tender  heart, 
and  love  for  others.  She  was  a very  thoughtful  mother  who  put  the  needs  of 
others  before  her  own.  She  spent  many  years  working  in  the  restauant 
industry  in  Winnipeg,  Regina  and  Yorkton.  She  loved  doing  her  beadwork  and 
was  known  for  her  home  cooking  and  baking.  She  will  always  be  remembered 
and  never  forgotten  by  all  who  knew  her. 

A Christian  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  July  22,  2004  at  7:00 
P.M.  at  the  Yorkton  Metis  Hall  at  212  Myrtle  Ave,  Yorkton.  Funeral  Service 
will  be  held  on  Friday  July  23,  2004  at  2:00  P.M.  at  the  same  location. 
Evangelist  Joseph  J.  Pelletier  officiating. 

Funeral  arrangements  in  care  of  Bailey's  Funeral  Home  Yorkton.  1-888- 
783-7552. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

Duly  22,  2004 

Charles  Bradley  Old  Shoes 

CHARLES  BRADLEY  OLD  SHOES  born  May  20,  1986  passed  away  at  the  age  of  18 
years . 

He  leaves  to  mourn  a very  special  friend  Shannon  Potvin. 

Charles  Bradley  Old  Shoes  was  born  on  May  20,  1986  and  was  called  back 
on  Saturday,  July  17,  2004  at  the  age  of  18  years.  Charles  is  survived 
by  his  parents  Daniel  Black  Forehead  (Bettina)  and  Cindy  Old  Shoes 
(George) . At  the  time  of  his  passing  Charles  was  attending  Coalhurst 
High  School  where  he  received  numerous  awards  for  his  achievements.  He 


also  attended  Kainai  Junior  High  for  a number  of  years.  Charles  was  a very 
quiet  and  shy  person  who  was  well  known  and  respected  from  all  his  peers. 

At  the  time  of  Charles'  passing  his  future  endeavor  was  to  complete  high 
school  and  graduate  before  his  two  older  sisters.  Charles  enjoyed  the 
birth  of  his  only  nephew  (Jayden)  whom  he  adored  and  cherished  the  most. 

Charles  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  family.  His  siblings:  Candance, 
Amanda,  Jarred,  Cody,  Joshua,  Jocelyn  and  twins  Danielle  and  Danika.  His 
is  also  survived  by  his  grandparents  Jack  and  the  late  (Amy  Black 
Forehead)  and  John  and  Holly  Old  Shoes;  uncles:  Adrian  (Elizabeth)  Black 
Forehead,  Leonard  (Jessica)  Black  Forehead,  Tweety  (Emily)  Old  Shoes, 
Clarence  (Shannon)  Old  Shoes,  Paul  (Irene)  Old  Shoes;  aunts:  Annette 
(Myron)  Crow  Eagle,  Edna  (Marna)  Standing  Alone,  Marilyn,  Brenda  (Leon) 
Black  Forehead,  Becky  Old  Shoes,  Cecilia  Smith,  Cydni  (Verdell)  Black 
Forehead;  great  uncles:  Leonard  (Bernice)  Old  Shoes,  Joe  (Melva)  Old  Shoes, 
Greg  (Karin)  Smith,  Walter  (Hilda)  Smith,  Morris  (Betty-Ann)  Little  Wolf 
and  Jim  Swag;  great  aunts:  Frances  Weasel  Fat,  Nancy  (Woodrow)  North  Man, 
Diane  Smith,  Joyce  Old  Shoes,  Katie  (Clifford)  Ryder  and  Alice  (Fred) 

Cross  Child. 

He  was  predeceased  by  great  grandparents  Mark  and  Eva  Old  Shoes,  great 
uncles  Mark  Jr.  Old  Shoes  and  Percy  Old  Shoes;  great  aunt  Joyce  Old  Shoes; 
great  grandparents  Grace  and  Peter  Smith  and  grandmother  Amy  Black 
Forehead;  his  niece  Tanya  Marie  Black  Forehead;  great  aunts:  Elizabeth 
Wolf  Child,  Maggie  Eagle  Speaker;  great  uncle  George  Black  Face.  We 
apologize  for  any  family  members  names  that  we  have  missed  for  it  was  not 
our  intention. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 
Standoff,  on  Thursday,  July  22,  2004  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 
continuing  at  the  residence  of  Jack  Black  Forehead  in  Standoff. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 
Standoff,  on  Friday,  July  23,  2004  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Reverend  Les 
Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
381-7777 

July  23,  2004 

Joseph  Heavy  Head 

MR.  JOSEPH  HEAVY  HEAD,  beloved  husband  of  the  late  Mrs.  Agnes  Heavy  Head 
of  Standoff,  passed  away  peacefully  at  his  residence  on  Saturday,  July  17, 
2004  at  the  age  of  76  years. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  HEAVY  HEAD  residence  on  Friday, 

July  23,  2004  at  7:00  P.M. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CHURCH,  Standoff  on  Saturday,  July  24,  2004  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Reverend 
Les  Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  Interment  to  follow  at  the  Heavy  Head  Family  Plot. 

Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
381-7777 


Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2004  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

August  7,  2004 
Hopi  paamuya/joyful  moon 

Blackfeet  pakkii ' pistsi  otsiai 'tssp/moon  when  choke  berries  ripen 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian  and  NDNAIM  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


It  is  the  general  belief  of  the  Indians  that  after  a man  dies  his  spirit 
is  somewhere  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sky,  we  do  not  know  exactly  where, 
but  we  are  sure  that  his  spirit  still  lives.  ..." 

"So  it  is  with  WakanTanka.  We  believe  that  he  is  everywhere,  yet  he  is 
to  us  as  the  spirits  of  our  friends,  whose  voices  we  can  not  hear." 
Chased-by-Bears,  Santee-Yanktonai  Sioux 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

j Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


I | of  the  People  on  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

For  two  issues  this  space  has  discussed  the  need  for  tribes  to  work 
together,  to  help  our  mutual  needs  and  tribal  economies  grow. 

Now  comes  evidence  cooperation,  support  and  enabling  hasn't  even 
come  together  at  a minimal  level.  This  is  pathetic.  No  wonder  we  keep 
getting  beat  down  and  abused. 

Read  the  first  article  in  this  issue,  "What  kind  of  message  do  tribes 
give  (to  American  Indian  Businesses?)"  and  get  a first  hand  appreciation 
of  what  is  wrong  in  Indian  Country.  Then  resolve  to  end  this  absurdity 
by  working  with,  relying  on  and  developing  business  interests  with  one 
brother  or  sister  at  a time  - one  tribal  entity  to  another  - one  tribal 
nation  with  another  until  we  are  truly  free  of  the  dominant  society  and 
their  controls  designed  to  keep  us  impoverished  and  third  world. 


Dohiyi  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 

(*,*) 

gars@speakeasy.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 

http : //www . nanews . org 

News  of  the  people  featur 

- What  kind  of  message 
do  Tribes  give . . . 

- Getting  out  Indian  Vote 
a daunting  Task 

- Native  America  holds 
Swing  Vote  Potential 

- Sovereignty  Issue 

has  Friends  on  both  sides 

- Dancing  on  graves 

of  missing  Native  Americans 

- Indian  Flealth  Worker 
has  a Sad  Story  to  tell 

- ICT  Editorial: 

Democrats  look  good,  as  race  begins 

- Peltier  not  on  Radar  Screen 
in  Boston 

- Vicenti:  Moving  out 

of  the  'Sovereignty  Ghetto' 

- Commissioners  refuse 
Charter  School  Endorsement 

- Navajo  Tribe's  Emergency  Fund  cut 

- Historic  Dialogue 
between  Indigenous  Groups 

- Report  says  Klamath  Fishkill 
worse  than  thought 

- Muscoplat:  Wildrice, 

This  is  a clash  of  Culture 

- America  and  the  'Savages' 

- Judge  sides  with  Tribes 
on  proposed  Water  Spill 

— "RE:  What  kind  of  message  do 

Date:  Sun,  1 Aug  2004  17:09:57  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 


in  this  issue  — 

- Fort  ignores  Indian  History 

- Lewis  & Clark: 

It's  no  Celebration  to  some 

- Native  Americans  honor  God 
with  Prayers,  Dance 

- Indian  Movement 
loses  way  in  Ecuador 

- Seigneury  File: 

Canada  admits  to  Seven  Breaches 

- Fish  feud  looming 

- Vigil  shows  support 
for  Keepness  Family 

- Keepness  Family  prays 
for  Tamra's  safe  return 

- Second  missing  Child  in  Regina 

- Oglala  Sioux  Police 
facing  major  Funding  Loss 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  NAPN  Prison  Pen  Pals 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire: 

Sundance  Night  Before  First  Dawn 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Winddsong  Poem: 

Warrior  who  is  Bear 

- Working  to  save  - or  revive  - 
fading  Traditions 

- Videos  including 
American  Indian  Languages 

- August  7 Event  at  Mound  Bottom 

Tribes  give. .."  


------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="LACK  OF  SUPPORT" 
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Thayer  and  Warren:  What  kind  of  message  do  tribes  give 
to  American  Indian  Businesses? 

Duly  30,  2004 

by:  Tom  Thayer/Co-owner/Eagle  Feather  Environmental  Enterprises,  Inc. 
by:  Debra  Warren/Co-owner/Eagle  Feather  Environmental  Enterprises,  Inc. 

As  the  co-owners  of  an  American  Indian-owned  small  business,  we  would 
like  to  ask  a question  of  the  tribal  councils  throughout  the  country: 

If  it  is  the  goal  of  the  tribes  to  diversify  their  economies,  to 
encourage  individuals  to  start  businesses  and  to  keep  tribal  monies  within 
the  tribes,  why  do  the  tribes  make  it  almost  impossible  for  an  American 
Indian  company  to  do  business  with  the  tribes? 

Our  question  stems  from  a basic  economic  fact.  The  tribe  or  tribal 
members  need  a product.  Question,  where  do  they  buy  it?  An  American  Indian 
company  has  the  product  at  a competitive  price.  Answer,  use  the  American 
Indian  company.  You  see,  it  really  is  a simple  solution  that  benefits  all 
concerned  and  fulfills  any  number  of  goals  set  by  the  tribal  councils  for 
economic  growth.  But  as  an  American  Indian-owned  company  this  simple 
economic  transaction  has  become  a nightmare  of  red  tape,  frustration  and 
increasing  aggravation. 

Our  company  was  born  from  the  negative  impact  NAFTA  was  beginning  to 
have  on  a company  that  had  been  in  existence  for  over  25  years.  We 
realized  the  only  way  to  remain  in  business  was  to  diversify  and  look  for 
new  areas  to  develop  and  grow. 

This  newly-evolved  company  is,  quite  literally,  the  only  American 
Indian-owned  company  in  the  entire  United  States  offering  our  particular 
product  line.  With  this  unique  distinction,  we  believed  our  company  had 
the  potential  to  grow  into  a company  that  would  benefit  not  only  ourselves, 
but  tribes  and  tribal  members  alike. 

Shortly  after  establishing  our  new  company  we  attended  the  ONABEN  (a 
Native  American  Business  Network)  conference  in  Portland,  Ore.  in 
September  2003.  We  heard  repeated  messages  of  how  tribes  were  encouraging 
individual  tribal  members  to  start  new  businesses.  With  unquestioning 
faith  in  our  skill  and  product  knowledge,  we  ventured  into  the  unknown 
territory  of  building  business  relationships  with  American  Indian  tribes. 

Our  journey  into  developing  business  relationships  with  individual 
tribes  has  had  one  reoccurring  theme.  If  you're  a small  American  Indian- 
owned  company,  go  away  ...  you  can't  play  with  the  big  boys.  The  major 
retail  chains  and  the  manufacturers  already  have  an  iron  grip  on  tribal 
purchasing  offices. 

Our  first  introduction  into  the  quagmire  of  purchasing  begins  with 
finding  out  who's  in  charge  of  housing,  who's  in  charge  of  the  casino,  who 
does  the  purchasing.  We  introduce  ourselves,  only  to  be  told  "Oh,  we  can't 
do  business  with  you  unless  you've  been  certified  by  our  TERO  office."  So 
we  start  the  process  of  becoming  TERO  certified.  (In  case  you  don't  know, 
TERO  stands  for  Tribal  Employment  Rights  Office  and  one  part  of  their 
mandate  is  to  ensure  that  a company  is  majority  owned  and  actively  managed 
by  a registered  American  Indian.) 

To  begin  with,  TERO  may  or  may  not  be  active  within  a particular  tribe. 
But  for  those  with  an  active  TERO,  each  tribe  has  their  own  policies  and 
regulations  concerning  the  application  process.  One  office  may  not  charge 
anything  for  processing  and  the  next  one  may  charge  $100.  Sometimes  the 
application  is  good  for  a year,  sometimes  for  three  years.  We  have  even 
been  told  on  two  occasions  that  our  application  would  not  even  be  reviewed 
until  we  purchased  a tribal  business  license  and/or  BIA  traders  license. 

The  actual  TERO  application  is  dramatically  different  from  one  tribe  to 
the  next.  With  one  it's  just  a matter  of  filling  out  a short  form  along 
with  proof  of  American  Indian  ownership.  With  another  it  means  completing 
a lengthy  application  and  sending  in  certified  company  financials  along 
with  your  corporation  papers. 


Once  it's  filed,  how  long  does  it  take  to  become  TERO  certified?  It  has 
taken  as  little  as  three  days  to  as  long  as  four  months  and  still  counting 
on  one  application  - which  was  submitted  in  March  of  this  year. 

OK,  now  we're  TERO  certified.  We  go  back  to  the  purchasing  office  only 
to  be  told  we  will  only  be  used  if  we  can  beat  the  prices  they  get  from 
Sears  or  Home  Depot  or  Lowe's.  There's  even  an  instance  where  one  tribe 
has  a manufacturer-direct  purchasing  agreement.  Yes,  we  can  sell  at  our 
cost,  with  no  profit,  in  order  to  compete  with  some  of  the  major  retailers, 
but  bid  against  factories  directly?  Excuse  us,  but  we  decided  we  wanted  to 
be  a "for  profit"  company,  not  a non-profit  entity. 

One  door  slams  in  our  face,  so  we  try  another.  We  meet  with  the 
purchasing  agent  for  another  department  within  a tribe  that  boasts  of  an 
active  TERO  office.  During  a part  of  our  presentation  we  let  them  know  we 
are  TERO  certified  with  their  tribe.  Imagine  our  surprise  when  the  tribal 
representative  asks  us  what  being  TERO  certified  means.  After  we  explained 
to  him  the  purpose  of  TERO  certification,  we're  told  our  certification  is 
meaningless  to  him.  Again  we're  informed,  as  before,  that  unless  we  can 
provide  the  same  or  lower  prices  as  the  major  retailers,  we  won't  be 
used  ...  we  won't  even  be  considered. 

Call  us  crazy,  but  we  had  thought  the  purpose  of  being  TERO  certified 
was  to  be  given  an  equal  chance  to  do  business  with  the  tribe.  It  seems 
ironic  to  us  that  the  tribes  which  demand  TERO  certification  are  the  very 
same  tribes  which  politely  tell  us  they  are  not  interested  in  doing 
business  with  American  Indian  companies. 

So  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  why  did  we  spend  all  the  time  and  money  to 
become  TERO  certified?  We  really  doubt  that  any  of  the  major  retailers 
were  required  to  be  TERO  certified  before  they  could  do  business  with  the 
tribes.  And  TERO  certification  aside,  how  many  major  retailers  or 
manufacturers  are  owned  by  American  Indians? 

And  now  you  might  ask,  what  about  the  tribes  that  don't  have  a TERO? 

Well,  at  least  we  do  business  with  some  of  the  smaller  tribes  in  our  area. 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  depending  on  your  point  of  view,  our 
opportunities  to  do  business  with  these  tribes  have  been  based  on  who 
knows  who.  It's  discouraging  that  the  product  and  pricing  we  offer  has 
little  to  do  with  the  decisions  to  purchase  from  our  company.  On  the  plus 
side,  once  they  have  used  our  company  their  continued  business  is  based  on 
our  products  and  service. 

Although  our  business  with  the  tribes  has  not  materialized  as  we  had 
anticipated,  we  still  hold  on  to  the  slim  hope  that  eventually  it  will 
become  the  business  we  visualized. 

In  light  of  our  experiences  over  the  past  year,  I challenge  all  tribal 
council  members  to  "walk  the  talk"  and  actively  support  and  encourage 
American  Indian-owned  businesses.  For  if  what  we  have  experienced  thus  far 
is  a typical  scenario  for  a small  American  Indian-owned  company,  we  can 
well  understand  why  there  are  so  few  individuals  willing  to  create  a new 
life  for  themselves. 

Tom  Thayer,  Chippewa,  and  Debra  Warren  are  co-owners  of  Eagle  Feather 
Environmental  Enterprises,  Inc.  located  in  Auburn,  Wash.  Working  with 
their  consultant  Mel  Youckton,  Chehalis  Tribe,  they  have  been  in  business 
for  a year  offering  a full  line  of  household  and  commercial  major  kitchen 
appliances . 
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Getting  out  Indian  vote  a daunting  task 
By  Deborah  Baker,  Associated  Press  Writer 
Duly  28,  2004 

BOSTON  - With  the  prospect  of  a tight  presidential  race  in  November, 
Democrats  are  courting  Indian  country  with  vigor. 

It's  a daunting  prospect,  given  that  Indian  voters  are,  literally,  few 
and  far  between. 

The  land  occupied  by  the  250,000-member  Navajo  Nation,  the  largest  tribe 
in  the  United  States,  covers  more  than  27,000  square  miles  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  Utah.  Many  of  the  farmers,  sheep  herders  and  others  who  live 
scattered  across  the  reservation  - an  area  larger  than  West  Virginia  - 
don't  have  telephones  or  televisions  and  rely  largely  on  local  Navajo- 
language  radio  stations  for  news. 

Some  must  travel  up  to  35  miles  over  bumpy  roads  to  vote. 

"In  some  ways,  our  Indian  reservations  are  more  akin  to  a Third  World 
situation  in  terms  of  communication  and  accessibility,"  said  Duane  "Chili" 
Yazzie,  president  of  the  Navajo  tribe's  Shiprock  chapter  and  an  alternate 
delegate  from  New  Mexico. 

Still,  Democrats  say,  Indian  voters  are  worth  courting.  Although  Indians 
make  up  about  1.5  percent  of  the  U.S.  population,  they  are  sufficiently 
concentrated  in  certain  states  to  flex  voting  clout. 

"In  a close  election,  they're  critical.  In  New  Mexico,  they're  critical, 
" said  New  Mexico  Gov.  Bill  Richardson. 

Such  was  the  case  in  2000,  when  Democrat  A1  Gore  squeaked  past  George  W. 
Bush  by  a margin  of  366  votes  in  New  Mexico,  which  has  the  largest  total 
Indian  population  - 10.5  percent  - of  any  of  this  year's  battleground 
states . 

In  2002,  a surge  in  Indian  voter  turnout  was  credited  with  helping  elect 
Democratic  Gov.  Brad  Henry  in  Oklahoma  and  with  helping  incumbent  Sen.  Tim 
Dohnson,  D-S.D.,  keep  his  seat. 

"Without  the  Native  Americans,  I wouldn't  be  standing  here  today,"  said 
Arizona  Gov.  Danet  Napolitano,  who  was  elected  by  a close  margin  in  2002. 

The  same  year,  voters  approved  a tribal-backed  measure  in  Arizona 
ordering  the  governor  to  sign  agreements  expanding  gambling  at  tribal 
casinos,  and  the  heavy  turnout  helped  elect  Napolitano. 

"Indian  country  really  does  have  these  examples  of,  'Hey,  we  came  out 
and  we  voted  - and  we  made  a difference,'"  said  Alyssa  Burhans,  who 
directs  the  Indian  voter  organizing  for  National  Voice,  a coalition  of 
nonprofit  and  community  groups  working  to  maximize  the  Indian  vote. 

The  challenge,  she  said,  is  that  many  get-out-the-vote  models  are  aimed 
at  urban  areas,  and  Indian  country  tends  to  be  rural.  Phone  banks  don't 
work  when  voters  don't  have  telephones,  and  traditional  door-knocking 
campaigns  can  be  a huge  challenge. 

During  a primary  election  this  year,  Burhans  left  voting  information  on 
34  front  doors  in  Porcupine,  S.D.,  and  "it  took  us  2 1/2  hours  and  a half 
a tank  of  gas  to  do  it,"  she  said. 
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Native  America  Holds  Swing  Vote  Potential 
By  Lise  Balk  King 
The  Native  Voice 

BOSTON,  Mass  - The  historic  city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  has  been 
preparing  for  weeks  for  a deluge  of  visitors  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  (DNC),  including  many  tribal  leaders.  Native  delegates,  and 
members  of  the  Native  press.  The  Convention,  which  takes  place  Duly  26  - 


29  at  the  Fleet  Center  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  includes  a Native 
American  Caucus,  the  strong  support  of  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
official  Democratic  platform.  The  platform,  which  was  completed  and  made 
public  on  Duly  16,  includes  strong  language  asserting  tribal  sovereignty 
and  includes  the  statement  "We  honor  the  sovereignty  of  American  Indians 
and  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  respectful  and  meaningful  government-to- 
government  relations." 

Native  voters  are  considered  to  hold  the  power  to  swing  the  vote  in 
close  elections  in  November  in  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Washington, 
Alaska,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  As  the  Native  vote  was 
considered  to  be  the  crucial  factor  in  the  Democrats  wins  in  South  Dakota 
in  2002,  with  the  successful  re-election  of  Senator  Tim  Dohnson,  and 
recently  in  a special  election  Dune  1,  2004,  with  Congresswoman  Stephanie 
Herseth,  Native  voters  and  Native  issues  are  garnering  more  attention  and 
clout  in  the  state  and  nationwide. 

The  South  Dakota  Native  vote  power  has  proven  to  be  more  than  a one-time 
event,  and  the  work  done  in  South  Dakota  to  motivate  and  educate  the 
Native  voter  is  now  being  used  as  a model  for  Get  Out  the  Vote  efforts 
across  the  US. 

At  the  center  of  the  Native  DNC  effort  is  Anna  Sorrell,  a member  of  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  tribe,  (see  exclusive  Sorrell  interview, 
page  Dl)  Sorrell  has  taken  a leave  of  absence  from  her  tribal  job  and  left 
her  home  and  family  in  Montana  to  "pursue  her  dream"  of  serving  as  the 
Director  of  Native  American  outreach  for  the  Dohn  Kerry  for  President 
Campaign.  As  the  DNC  does  not  have  a Native  outreach  representative, 
Sorrell  is  also  lending  her  expertise  to  provide  support  to  the  National 
Democratic  Party. 

A strong  showing  of  Native  influence  in  the  democratic  process  is 
reflected  in  the  participation  of  87  Native  delegates,  each  of  whom  is 
appointed  at  the  state  level.  The  National  Democratic  Party  directed  the 
state  parties  to  be  sure  that  the  "delegates  reflected  America,"  including 
"the  diversity  of  our  country,"  according  to  Sorrell.  It  was  therefore 
expected  that  those  states  with  a native  constituency  would  have  an 
appropriate  number  of  Native  representatives  out  of  the  4,341  total 
delegates  from  all  of  the  states. 

There  are  many  Native  tribal  leaders  and  members  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  who  plan  to  attend,  and  there  is  a full 
schedule  of  events  and  caucus  meetings  planned  to  discuss  issues  important 
to  the  native  voter  and  to  meet  with  US  political  leaders.  The  Native 
press  is  expected  to  turn  out  in  full  force,  and  The  Native  Voice  will  be 
in  attendance  to  report  on  the  issues  and  events. 

Many  of  those  participating  from  the  tribal  and  Indian  organizational 
level  will  also  be  attending  the  Republican  National  Convention  which  will 
take  place  in  August  in  New  York  City.  As  Gay  Kingman,  a former  Executive 
Director  for  NCAI  and  successful  lobbyist  for  Indian  gaming  explained,  " 
The  Democrats  have  been  historically  more  supportive  of  legislation  that 
is  good  for  the  tribes,"  but,  she  explained,  "Right  now,  the  Republicans 
are  in  power,  and  you  have  to  work  with  both  parties  in  order  to  be 
effective  in  achieving  our  Indian  agendas." 

Recently  more  than  ever,  tribes  have  donated  funds  to  local,  state  and 
national  political  campaigns.  Those  tribes  with  gaming  resources  have  been 
the  largest  players  in  the  political  game,  and  tribes  donate  on  both  sides 
of  the  partisan  lines.  Some  tribes  have  donated  more  publicly  than  others, 
which  choose  to  remain  quiet  about  their  political  associations. 

Most  notable  on  the  radar  at  the  moment  is  the  Mashantucket  Pequot 
Tribal  Nation,  which  donated  campaign  funds  to  Republican  Larry  Deidrich 
in  the  South  Dakota  special  election  on  Dune  1st.  Democrat  Stephanie 
Herseth  won  that  election,  with  all  of  the  South  Dakota  tribes  and  the 
Native  voters  appearing  to  be  united  behind  her.  Under  the  direction  of 
Chief  Operating  Officer  Dohn  Guevremont,  known  to  be  a long-time 
Republican,  the  Mashantucket  Pequots  have  taken  the  high-profile  role  of 
being  a corporate  sponsor  of  the  Republican  National  Convention. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Native  Voice  Media,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Indian  gaming:  which  party  is  best  for  tribes 
Sovereignty  issue  has  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
BOSTON  MA 
Sam  Lewin 
Duly  27,  2004 

The  American  Indians  that  are  here  attending  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  overwhelmingly  believe  that  George  Bush,  and  many  Republicans 
in  general,  devise  and  carry  out  policies  that  while  perhaps  not 
intentionally  hostile,  do  not  help  their  people  very  much.  Indians  have 
always  voted  as  Democrats,  but  the  latest  anger  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
funding  for  the  government  programs  that  provide  for  the  poorest  people  in 
America,  and  many  Native  Americans  are  in  that  category,  has  been  cut 
during  the  past  four  years.  The  Democrats  know  this,  and  in  Boston  they 
have  handed  out  numerous  facts  sheets  and  reeled  off  figures  showing  their 
hold  on  the  Indian  vote.  Delegates  here  would  say  that  they  have  a reason 
to  show  off  that  support:  they  have  earned  it  and  consistently  honor  it. 
The  National  Anthem  Tuesday  night  that  opened  the  convention  was  sung  in 
Tohono  O'odham  by  two  members  of  the  tribe. 

The  controversial  issue  of  Indian  gaming  is  an  exception. 

Ask  Mark  Van  Norman. 

Van  Norman  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming 
Association.  On  their  website,  NIGA  describes  itself  as  "a  non-profit 
organization  of  168  Indian  Nations  with  other  non-voting  associate  members 
representing  organizations,  tribes  and  businesses  engaged  in  tribal  gaming 
enterprises  from  around  the  country." 

They  lobby. 

"We  are  [in  Boston]  because  it  is  important  to  be  part  of  the  process  to 
make  our  interests  known  and  make  our  voices  heard.  We  thought  it  was  very 
important  to  be  up  here  at  the  convention  because  people  are  setting 
polices  for  the  platform  and  this  is  where  the  outreach  can  happen  with 
all  your  congressional  members  and  key  players  as  well  as  the  Kerry 
campaign,"  Van  Norman  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

In  August  he  will  do  the  same  thing  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  New  York. 

"What  we  find  is  that  you  have  to  work  with  your  friends  and  reach  out 
to  your  friends.  We'll  be  in  New  York  and  reaching  out  to  the  Republican 
members  of  Congress  and  to  the  administration.  We're  in  it  for  the  long 
haul  and  whoever  wins,  we  are  going  to  have  to  protect  Indian  sovereignty, 
" he  said. 

At  the  federal  level,  gaming  essentially  boils  down  to  the  sovereignty 
issue;  most  of  the  serious  disputes  occur  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

On  sovereignty.  Van  Norman  says  politicians  of  both  stripes  have  been 
supportive.  Congressional  Republicans  that  Van  Norman  considers  friendly 
to  tribes  are  Richard  Pombo  of  California  and  Dave  Camp  of  Michigan.  Both 
men  recently  put  forward  a measure  that  would  give  tribes  the  same  ability 
as  state  and  local  governments  to  issue  tax  exempt  bonds  for 
inf rastructure  development.  On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  he  singles  out 
Hawaii  Senator  Daniel  Inouye  and  South  Dakota  Senator  Tom  Daschle. 

At  the  local  level,  the  religious  wing  of  the  GOP  is  frequently  the  main 
opposition  to  Indian  gaming. 

"I  think  there  is  always  a hardcore  group  of  conservative  people  who 
think  gaming  is  wrong  and  they  are  morally  opposed  to  any  kind  of  gaming, 
except  they  kind  of  give  state  lotteries  a pass,  so  they  are  not  really 


too  consistent  on  that  one.  But  you  are  going  to  see  that.  They  are 
opposed  to  horse  racing  and  commercial  gaming/'  Van  Norman  said.  "But  what 
we  are  seeing  consistently  is  that  sixty-five  to  seventy  percent  of  the 
American  public  supports  Indian  gaming." 

If  public  support  is  that  high,  the  issue  between  the  two  parties  will 
probably  become  a wash.  In  that  case,  the  Republican  Party  isn't  going  to 
make  any  leeway  in  the  Indian  vote  anytime  soon. 

There  have  been  some  notable  exceptions.  Citing  dissatisfaction  with 
Democratic  polices  in  South  Dakota,  American  Indian  activist  Russell  said 
he  would  support  the  GOP  in  November.  Others  have  similarly  accused 
Democrats  of  taking  the  Indian  vote  for  granted.  Van  Norman  says  that  what 
he  has  seen  this  week  in  Massachusetts  has  convinced  him  the  opposite  is 
true. 

"The  Native  American  Caucus  on  Monday  was  wonderful.  The  Democrats  have 
made  obvious  efforts  to  include  us." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Harjo:  Dancing  on  graves  of  missing  Native  Americans 
Duly  23,  2004 

by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Columnist  / Indian  Country  Today 

A bunch  of  white  folks  are  dancing  on  the  graves  of  missing  Native 
Americans  these  days.  The  bodies  are  stashed  in  laboratories  and  other 
surrogate  tombs,  where  adults  experiment  on  them  and  use  them  in  bizarre 
rituals . 

The  first  dancing  white  men  are  the  federally-subsidized  scientists  who 
won  a recent  lawsuit  and  the  reporters  who  are  celebrating  their  victory 
of  "science  over  religion"  - the  modern  day  metaphor  for  "cowboys  and 
Indians"  - in  the  case  involving  the  Ancient  One,  the  9,000-year-old 
Native  man  who  was  found  in  1996  near  Kennewick,  Wash. 

Northwest  Native  peoples  want  to  rebury  the  Ancient  One;  Caucasian 
American  scientists  want  to  "study"  him.  Contorting  federal  Indian  law  and 
known  history,  the  scientists  convinced  a handful  of  judges  and  a pack  of 
reporters  that  the  Ancient  One  is  not  Native  American  and  that  "study"  is 
vital  to  determine  whose  hemisphere  this  is  anyway. 

On  Duly  19,  the  Indian  tribes  let  the  time  run  out  to  appeal  the 
racially-biased  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  scientists  are  clicking 
their  heels  and  sharpening  their  knives  and  scrapers,  poised  to  exercise 
their  duty  of  white  privilege. 

But,  here's  the  thing.  The  Ancient  One  has  been  studied  by  no  fewer  than 
25  scientists  to  date,  and  those  are  just  the  ones  whose  names  have  been 
documented  in  court  proceedings. 

The  first  one  who  studied  the  Ancient  One  was  Dr.  Dames  C.  Chatters,  who 
crowed  his  forensic  findings  from  every  available  rooftop.  Chatters  since 
claims  he  was  misquoted  by  every  reporter  who  wrote  that  Kennewick  Man  was 
Caucasian,  saying  he  only  said  the  human  remains  were  "Caucasoid." 

Chatters  hinted  broadly  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  this  week 
that  the  Ancient  One  might  have  been  the  first  man  in  this  land  - his  own 
Caucasoid  ancestor,  he  hopes  - then  came  "the  ones  we  call  Native 
Americans  now"  who  "didn't  like  him  very  much"  and  speared  him. 

Chatters  wants  to  study  the  spear  point  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
case.  He  had  full  possession  of  the  Ancient  One  and  studied  him  in  1996. 
Someone  lifted  some  of  the  human  remains,  which  remain  unaccounted  for 
today,  and  may  be  the  source  of  someone  else's  basement  studies.  One 
wonders  what  else  could  be  gleaned  from  scrapings  from  the  Ancient  One's 
teeth  or  another  look  at  the  spear  point  he  carried  to  his  death. 


The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  has  something  to  say  about  the 
kind  of  "studies"  the  scientists  can  conduct,  is  advocating  a limit  to 
destructive  analysis.  They  are  right  to  try  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  free- 
for-all  and  should  be  commended  for  their  efforts. 

Congress  needs  to  back  them  up  and  to  clarify  the  repatriation  laws  so 
that  even  judges  and  scientists  can  understand  them. 

Another  set  of  dancing  Caucasians  are  members  of  the  elite  Skull  and 
Bones  Society  at  Yale  University.  Skull  and  Bones  comes  to  media  attention 
any  time  someone  named  Bush  runs  for  public  office.  Today  it  is  under 
increased  scrutiny,  with  an  anticipated  presidential  election  between  two 
Bonesmen,  Pres.  George  W.  Bush  (Class  of  '67)  and  Sen.  John  F.  Kerry 
(Class  of  ' 65) . 

Skull  and  Bones  legend  has  it  that  Bush's  grandfather.  Sen.  Prescott 
Bush  of  Connecticut,  and  two  fellow  Bonesmen  dug  up  the  body  of  the  great 
Apache  leader,  Geronimo,  in  Oklahoma  in  1918,  and  stole  his  head.  Bonesmen 
from  later  classes  posed  for  photographs  behind  a skull  and  two  crossed 
leg  bones.  It  is  said  that  Bonesmen  open  their  meetings  and  perform 
cultish  practices  with  Geronimo' s skull. 

When  the  story  of  Geronimo's  head  surfaced  in  Vice  Pres.  George  H.W. 
Bush's  successful  bid  for  the  presidency,  the  candidate  did  not  comment  on 
any  matters  pertaining  to  the  Skull  and  Bones  Society  or  its  secret 
practices.  It  is  widely  thought  among  Native  Americans  who  worked  on  the 
national  repatriation  laws  that  he  signed  the  1989  and  1990  laws  in  order 
to  atone  for  his  family's  desecration  and  theft  of  dead  Indians. 

Based  on  the  very  public  claims  that  Geronimo's  head  is  in  the  Skull  and 
Bones  Society's  tomb,  the  police  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and/or  federal 
authorities  should  raid  the  joint  and  return  Geronimo  to  his  people. 

It  is  possible  that  Prescott  Bush  and  the  other  grave  robbers  were  lying 
about  whose  head  they  stole,  and  it  may  belong  to  another  Apache  person 
buried,  but  only  in  part,  in  the  same  burial  ground  at  Fort  Sill. 

It  also  is  possible  that  the  Skull  and  Bones  Society  has  the  head  of 
Mangus  Colorado,  a relative  of  Geronimo's.  The  literature  suggests  that  he 
may  have  been  killed  so  "scientists"  could  study  his  head,  which  was  of 
great  interest  to  Caucasian  men  of  the  time  because  of  its  size  - the  same 
as  that  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  known  for  having  a large  head,  but  the 
brain  of  Mangus  Colorado  was  larger,  as  "scientists"  proved. 

The  skull  of  Mangus  Colorado  was  stamped  with  an  inventory  number  by  the 
U.S.  Army  for  its  Indian  Crania  Study  and  given  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  It  was  then  loaned  out  for  private  study  to  some  early 
version  of  the  scientist  who  has  the  rest  of  the  Ancient  One.  It  has  been 
missing  ever  since  the  early  1900s. 

Wherever  the  truth  lies,  the  Skull  and  Bones  Society  owes  Native  America 
an  apology.  Pres.  Bush  and  Sen.  Kerry  should  be  ashamed  of  themselves  and 
should  call  for  their  Society  to  return  the  head  to  the  Apache  Tribe. 

Other  Caucasians  dancing  on  empty  Native  graves  are  the  bunch  running 
the  repatriation  office  in  the  National  Park  Service.  The  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  is  calling  for  the  NPS  to  be  stripped  of  its 
repatriation  duties,  declaring  in  a resolution  passed  in  Dune  that  the  NPS 
cannot  enforce  repatriation  law  because  of  conflicts  of  interest  and 
suppression  of  vital  information. 

The  NCAI  has  called  for  Congress  to  "provide  a technical  amendment  to 
[repatriation  law]  clarifying  that  the  definition  of  'Native  American' 
includes  all  cultural  items  that  are  related  to  a group  indigenous  to  the 
United  States  regardless  of  whether  there  is  also  a present-day  Indian 
tribe  or  Native  Hawaiian  organization." 

It  is  time  for  Congress  and  all  the  would-be  presidents  to  stop  all  the 
Caucasians  from  dancing  on  empty  graves  and  to  let  Native  Americans  rest 
in  peace.  If  they  can't  match  up  Native  people  with  their  own  burial 
places,  perhaps  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  stop  all  the  indecent  probing 
of  the  deceased  and  for  the  United  States  to  build  an  honorable  place  of 
rest,  a Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Native  American. 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee,  is  president  of  the 
Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a columnist  for  Indian 
Country  Today. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Where  the  impact  is  felt 

Indian  health  worker  has  a sad  story  to  tell 
BOSTON  MA 
Sam  Lewin 
Duly  28,  2004 

The  true  story  of  what  the  incessant  cost-cutting  of  the  Bush 
Administration  has  wrought  rests  with  people  like  Barbara  Namais.  Namais, 
the  type  of  woman  you  might  describe  as  having  a kind  face,  is  the 
Director  of  the  Community  Health  Program  for  the  North  American  Indian 
Center  of  Boston. 

She  can  tell  you  first  hand  the  horror  stories:  being  forced  to  hold 
bake  sales  so  an  elder  can  afford  to  fill  a prescription  for  eyeglasses. 
Putting  out  donation  cans  so  a tribal  member  can  pay  for  some  needed 
dental  work. 

NAICOB  is  in  the  Damaica  Plains  section  of  the  city.  It's  only  about  ten 
miles  from  the  ritzy  hotel  district  that  many  delegates  are  staying  in, 
technically  on  the  same  street  even,  but  it  might  as  well  be  another 
country.  North  Huntington  is  an  upscale  tourist's  locale  with  expensive 
seafood  restaurants,  steak  houses  and  trendy  shops.  South  Huntington,  home 
of  NAICOB,  is  run  down  and  dilapidated.  The  only  eateries  around  there  are 
fast  food  joints.  You  can  never  be  positive  unless  you  ask,  but  several 
characters  on  the  surrounding  streets  look  like  drug  dealers.  Many  stores 
are  boarded  up,  their  owners  long  ago  deciding  to  abandon  the  area  for 
richer  pastures. 

A visitor  leaves  the  Copley  Marriott  on  North  Huntington  and  asks  a 
Boston  policeman  how  far  Damaica  Plains  is. 

"It's  a haul,"  the  cop  replies  in  a thick  New  England  accent.  "I  grew  up 
there.  What  the  hell  do  you  want  to  go  there  for?" 

The  reason  for  the  trip  is  that  the  NAICOB  is  holding  a clam  bake  for 
delegates  attending  the  convention,  although  several  tribes  are  the  ones 
actually  paying  for  the  event.  The  clam  bake  takes  place  in  the  rear  yard 
of  the  NAICOB  building,  a depressing-looking  brick  structure  that  gives 
off  a prison-type  vibe. 

NAICOB  has  been  around  since  1976.  As  Namais  explains  it,  they  serve 
several  functions. 

"We  have  contracts  with  the  United  States  Indian  Health  Service,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  under  the  Workforce  Investment  Act,  we 
have  a Native  American  Head  Start  program  and  we  run  cultural  and  social 
activities  for  all  of  our  community-our  youth,  our  seniors  and  our  general 
population  at  large,"  Namais,  a member  of  the  Saint  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe, 
tells  the  Native  American  Times. 

NAICOB  has  a 40  mile  service  area,  a region  with  almost  eight  thousand 
people  of  American  Indian  heritage.  About  a quarter  of  them  use  the  center. 

"They  range  from  the  very  young  to  the  very  old,"  Namais  said. 

What  the  center  does  for  the  kids  is  something  that  needs  doesn't  really 
need  much  money. 

"One  of  the  things  here  in  the  Boston  Public  School  System  is  that  the 
busing  is  gone  but  the  quota  system  is  intact.  So  one  of  the  problems  that 
our  student  population  faces  is  cultural  isolation.  Among  the  437  schools 
in  Boston  there  are  267  American  Indian  students.  So  what  the  school 
system  does  is  they  place  an  Indian  student  in  each  school  and  if  they 
fill  the  quota  they  double  up  again.  So  if  you  have  more  than  four 


students  in  one  school  it's  a cluster.  Our  kids  don't  have  a lot  of 
identity/'  she  said. 

The  center  serves  that  need  well.  Indian  children  goof  off  together  in  a 
nearby  playground  as  Namais  relates  the  saddest  part  of  her  situation. 

"Here  in  Massachusetts  I have  seen  a noticeable  impact  in  Medicaid.  I 
have  seen  eye  doctors  dropped  and  I've  seen  dental  services  dropped.  The 
federal  money  comes  in  the  form  of  block  grants,  so  when  there  is  less, 
the  state  has  to  spread  what  is  left  around.  So  they  reduce  the  income 
level  for  eligibility. . . because  of  the  cuts  from  the  Bush  Administration 
they  have  had  to  cut  back  on  much  of  the  mental  health  funding.  Much  of 
the  outpatient  mental  health  services  have  been  totally  eradicated  and 
what  there  is,  there  is  a huge  waiting  line  to  get  into,"  Namais  said. 

There  have  also  been  reductions  in  fluoride  treatment  for  children.  With 
such  cuts,  Namais  has  looked  for  other  ways  to  make  do. 

"I  have  seen  elders  suffering.  In  the  past  they  were  used  to  getting 
free  eyeglasses,  and  now  they  have  to  purchase  glasses  that  cost  two 
hundred  dollars.  We  constantly  put  out  donation  cans.  You  don't  want  to 
say  what  it  is  for  and  embarrass  the  person,  so  we  just  ask  people  to  make 
contributions,"  she  said. 

Even  if  Dohn  Kerry  defeats  President  Bush  in  November,  things  may  not 
get  better  anytime  soon.  Democrats  in  Boston  are  tossing  around  a fact 
sheet  entitled  "George  Bush  Is  Bad  for  Native  Americans,"  that  details 
reductions  in  funding  to  tribal  colleges  and  Indian  health  programs. 
Democrats  promise  to  change  those  policies,  over  and  over  again  saying 
that  lohn  Kerry  supports  "increased  funding"  for  this  or  that. 

Problem  is  how  to  pay  for  it?  The  Native  American  Times  put  that 
question  to  Anna  Sorrel,  the  head  of  Native  American  outreach  for  the 
Kerry  campaign. 

"I  don't  know  where  the  money  is  going  to  come  from,"  she  admits. 

"That's  a question  I can't  answer." 

She  says  those  issues  are  being  sorted  out  by  "high-level"  officials  in 
the  Kerry  campaign. 

Of  course,  politicians  make  a lot  of  promises  on  the  campaign  trail,  and 
it  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  everything  Kerry  proposes  will  be  funded. 
No  President  has  ever  fulfilled  every  one  of  his  goals.  Remember  Bill 
Clinton  and  health  care? 

Barbara  Namais  hopes  someone  finds  an  answer  soon.  She  is  down  in 
lamaica  Plains  and  waiting. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Editorial:  Democrats  look  good,  as  race  begins 
Duly  28,  2004 

The  Democrats  got  off  to  a great  start  this  week  in  Boston.  For  American 
Indians,  it  was  heart-strengthening  to  see  Indian  country  represented  by 
the  Tohono  O'odham  singers'  rendition  - in  their  own  language  - of  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner."  As  observers  witnessed  and  the  camera  showed  in 
the  panned  crowd,  there  were  people  crying  in  recognition  of  what  they 
were  seeing. 

It  was  impossible  to  miss  the  approach  to  unity  and  inclusion  in  Boston. 
It  was  impossible  except  for  the  politically  blind  not  to  see  that  the 
Democrats  have  honed  their  message  to  a fine  edge:  with  clarity,  eloquence 
and  cohesiveness  they  called  out  the  Bush  Administration,  which  stood 
accused  of  a lack  of  effective  leadership. 

On  issue  after  issue,  eloquent  and  well-prepared  speakers  challenged  the 


incoherence  of  President  Bush's  administration:  the  off -and-on-and-off 
again  economy;  the  Devil-may-care  attitude  to  the  soaring  trillion  dollar 
deficit;  the  give-to-the-rich-and-damn-the-poor  tax  policies;  the 
misinformed,  ill-conceived  and  seriously  flawed  execution  of  the  Iraq  War. 
Former  President  Bill  Clinton  went  even  beyond  himself,  as  he  honed  some 
of  the  best  oratory  in  recent  history,  with  extensive  arguments  and  the 
simple  yet  resounding  thought:  "Strength  and  wisdom  are  not  opposing 
values  ...  they  go  hand  in  hand." 

The  former  president  sent  out  a message  that  embraced  American  Indian 
values;  so  did  the  much-heralded  Barack  ("Blessed  one")  Obama,  the  son  of 
a tribal  African  man  and  American  mother,  a sharp  new-generation  activist 
who  stands  to  become  U.S.  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  is  a rising  star. 
Obama,  from  all  reports,  including  that  of  our  own  Associate  Editor  Him 
Adams,  who  was  on  site,  electrified  the  gathering  with  his  masterful  and 
finely  crafted  speech. 

The  American  Indian  presence  at  the  Democratic  convention  was  hard  to 
miss.  Some  250  Indians  attended  the  Native  American  Caucus  meetings,  among 
them  103  as  Democratic  Party  delegates.  Particularly  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Tohono  O'odham  singing,  several  commentators  spoke  of  Indian  issues  on 
national  television,  most  notably  New  Mexico  Governor  Bill  Richardson,  who 
emphasized  the  "swing"  importance  of  the  Indian  vote  in  his  own  state  and 
in  South  Dakota.  On  Wednesday,  Duly  28,  Sandia  Pueblo  Gov.  Stewart  Paisano 
addressed  the  Convention  to  assert  tribal  sovereignty,  which  has  been 
firmly  inscribed  onto  the  Democratic  Party  Platform.  One  section  "A  Strong 
American  Community"  includes  the  statement,  "We  honor  the  sovereignty  of 
American  Indians  and  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  respectful  and  meaningful 
government-to-government  relations."  The  statement  raised  criticism  among 
elements  of  the  right-wing  media.  However,  people  like  Gwen  Carr,  Cayuga, 
Democratic  political  activist  and  member  of  the  platform  committee,  were 
there  to  argue  how  it  reflects  basic  American  constitutional  principles. 
Most  importantly.  Presidential  candidate  John  Kerry  has  repeatedly  stated 
respect  for  Indian  nations  and  expressed  his  intention  to  keep  a White 
House  "open  door"  to  tribal  leaders. 

Calm,  collected,  highly  intelligent  and  a man  of  obvious  sincerity. 
Senator,  now  candidate  Kerry,  cuts  a mature  and  dignified  presidential 
figure.  A veteran  who  "earned  his  medals  the  old-fashioned  way,"  as  wife 
Theresa  reminded  the  audience,  Kerry  emerges  as  a formidable  candidate 
from  the  Democratic  Convention. 

No  doubt,  there  will  be  some  freedom-loving  American  Indians  who  will 
consider  that  Indians  singing  America's  National  Anthem  for  the  whole 
country  is  something  negative  or,  at  the  very  least,  naive,  perhaps  even 
intoning  the  old  accusation  that  the  mere  participation  in  the  American 
electoral  system  is  to  betray  Indian  sovereignty  itself.  We  believe, 
however,  that  at  this  time  in  history  sovereign  American  Indian 
governments  are  gaining  exponentially  in  capacity  with  each  passing  day. 
Participation  in  all  facets  of  life  and  politics,  from  within  our  own 
distinct  and  self-governing  tribal  nations  and  with  other  governments 
outside  our  tribal  nations,  is  a crucial  requirement  of  our  times. 

American  Indian  nations  need  not  stand  apart  so  much  as  to  re-affirm  their 
free  yet  foundational  role  within  the  Americas,  within  Indian  country.  In 
that  woven  basket  that  America  represents,  the  Indian  fibers  tie  up  the 
four  first  corners  and  represent  the  original  cultural  and  historical 
linkages  to  the  land.  The  tribal  nations  continue  to  signal  the  freedom 
of  the  human  spirit  that  bind  and  define  the  American  experience. 

To  our  editorial  eye,  this  season,  the  Democrats  are  making  serious 
advances  in  understanding  and  incorporating  the  concerns  and  aspirations 
common  to  our  tribal  objectives.  This  is  to  the  good,  and  to  see  the 
welcomed  participation  of  so  many  Indian  delegates  and  attendees  is  doubly 
encouraging.  More  and  more,  we  are  intrigued  and  pleased  by  this 
Democratic  Party  outreach  to  Indian  country.  Where  respect  is  given, 
respect  is  returned.  That,  along  with  a steady  application  of  honor,  is 
all  America's  first  peoples  have  asked  of  those  relatively  new  to  these 
lands . 

Furthermore,  we  like  the  moderated  yet  firmly  critical  tone  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  this  campaign.  The  convention  of  this  week,  we  hope. 


is  leaving  American  politics  a little  cleaner. 

This  national  mainstream  issue,  the  integrity  and  quality  of  the 
American  political  discourse,  is  critically  important.  The  appalling  trend 
toward  personal  insult  mixed  with  misinformation,  led  on  television  by 
pundits  like  the  viperous  Ann  Coulter,  and  on  talk-radio  indoctrination 
shows  by  propagandistic  Rush  Limbaugh  and  his  legion  of  imitators,  we 
believe,  has  been  extremely  detrimental  to  a positive,  unifying  and 
constructive  American  dialogue. 

At  the  convention,  a major  surprise  for  anyone  who  had  not  heard  her 
before  was  Theresa  Heinz  Kerry,  the  wife  of  Candidate  John  F.  Kerry,  who 
impressed  with  her  personal  maturity  and  depth  of  intelligence.  Fluent  in 
five  languages,  an  ardent  nature  lover  and  environmentalist,  Theresa  has 
been  much-reviled  as  a "loose  cannon"  by  the  far  and  not-so-far  right-wing 
attack  machine.  Bill  Kristol,  the  neo-con  cheerleader  who  championed  an 
Iraq  war  that  most  self-reliant  thinkers  recognize  as  a glaring  mistake, 
immediately  attacked  her  as  "self-indulgent."  In  real  time  and  in  her  own 
words,  however,  she  projected  a serious  and  believably  compassionate 
character  - much  unlike  what  the  pundits  would  have  us  believe.  Her 
stirring  call  for  respect  for  women's  intelligence  and  leadership  was 
broadly  well  received.  We  acknowledge  her  international  experience  and  the 
good  intentions  of  her  words. 

It  would  be  silly  to  pretend  a "non-partisan"  approach  at  any  national 
party  convention.  But  the  Democratic  Party  Convention,  gearing  up  for  a 
three-month  campaign  to  defeat  the  Republicans,  projected  a combative  yet 
dignified  approach.  By  contrast,  the  vast  array  of  Republican  attack  dogs, 
particularly  on  talk-shows  that  seem  to  cover  all  the  airwaves  in  this 
country,  are  unrelentingly  nasty,  personal  and  destructive.  We  encourage 
Indian  country  and  all  in  America  to  reject  their  behavior  as  well  as 
their  invective. 

To  be  fair,  Indian  country  has  many  good  friends  and  loyal  supporters 
among  Republican  luminaries,  people  we  appreciate  and  respect,  who  have 
not  succumbed  to  the  extremists  and  fundamentalists  within  their  midst.  We 
look  forward  to  covering  that  party  convention  as  well.  Furthermore,  we 
respect  and  appreciate  the  Indian  advocates  working  within  the  Republican 
Party  and  we  certainly  hope  the  GOP  puts  forth  a compelling  case  for  why 
Indian  country  should  support  its  candidate  for  another  four  years. 

As  of  this  past  week,  however,  the  odds  are  diminishing  that  Indian 
country  will  be  convinced  of  that  position.  To  paraphrase  what  President 
Bush  told  the  Urban  League  recently  in  respect  to  African  Americans,  as 
far  as  Indian  nations  are  concerned,  "the  GOP  has  a lot  of  work  to  do." 
Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Peltier  not  on  radar  screen  in  Boston 
Activist  battles  uphill  to  lobby  support 
BOSTON  MA 
Sam  Lewin 
Duly  28,  2004 

Wanti  Wancus-Waters  is  a voice  in  the  wilderness.  With  a pretty  female 
companion  and  infant  child  in  tow,  he  mingles  with  a crowd  of  Indian 
delegates  and  other  tribal  members,  clutching  a stack  of  flyers  concerning 
imprisoned  Indian  activist  Leonard  Peltier. 

No  one  pays  Wancus-Waters  much  attention.  Some  politely  take  the  flyers 
and  surreptitiously  dispose  of  them  when  he  is  not  looking.  The  70's  are 
over  with  and  Native  American  leaders  consider  the  important  issues  of  the 


day  to  be  tribal  sovereignty,  Indian  education  and  health  care.  Folks  in 
South  Dakota  will  always  be  interested  in  the  case,  but  Peltier  is 
virtually  never  discussed  on  an  official  level  in  New  Mexico,  Alaska  or 
Oklahoma . 

Wancus-Waters,  a member  of  the  Long  Island-based  Montauk  Tribe,  came  to 
Boston  for  the  Democratic  National  Convention  with  hopes  of  thrusting 
Peltier  back  into  the  Indian  Country  limelight. 

"I  think  people  have  to  be  interested  in  this  because  it  is  a human 
rights  issue,"  Wancus-Waters  tells  the  Native  American  Times.  "Everyone 
wants  to  view  the  case  through  what  was  in  the  trial  and  what  was  in  the 
press  as  opposed  to  the  fact  that  Leonard  and  the  other  members  of  [the 
American  Indian  Movement]  were  asked  to  come  there  by  a traditional 
community  that  was  under  siege.  Somebody  started  shooting  that  day,  and  a 
horrible  thing  happened,  but  it  wasn't  Peltier  and  it  wasn't  AIM." 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  certainly  does  not  agree.  Their 
version  is  essentially  this:  Peltier  murdered  two  agents  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation.  Wancus-Waters  has  a much  different  view,  that  Peltier 
was  framed,  a view  that  has  been  embraced  by  various  activists  nationally 
and  abroad-  most  of  them  having  one  thing  in  common:  they  are  not  Native 
American . 

Wancus-Waters  is  not  perturbed.  He  thinks  interest  in  the  case  is 
growing. 

"We  are  getting  a very  good  reception.  Anyone  I talk  to,  anyone  I give 
these  leaflets  to,  they  are  glad  to  see  that  things  are  happening  again. 
Leonard  is  going  to  come  out  of  prison  one  of  two  ways.  He  is  either  going 
to  be  able  to  walk  out  because  he  has  gotten  clemency  or  a pardon,  or  he 
is  going  to  come  out  feet  first,"  he  said. 

Ironically,  the  day  that  Wancus-Waters  pressed  his  flyers  into  the  hands 
of  Indian  delegates,  much  of  the  conversation  was  about  Bill  Clinton,  the 
man  who  at  one  time  represented  Peltier's  best  chance  at  freedom.  Clinton 
had  just  delivered  a stirring  address  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  and  it  seemed  everyone  is  Boston  was  talking  about  it.  Legend 
has  it  that  prior  to  leaving  office  Clinton  considered  pardoning  Peltier, 
but  was  talked  out  of  it  by  then-FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh. 

"[Clinton]  made  a mistake,"  Wancus-Waters  says. 

To  be  fair,  protestors  in  Boston  addressed  the  Peltier  issue  earlier  in 
the  week,  demanding  his  release  while  demonstrating  in  the  special  "Free 
Speech  Zone"  that  has  been  set  up  adjacent  to  the  Fleet  Center.  The 
protestors  were  justified  in  worrying  that  their  message  would  fall  on 
deaf  ears;  you  literally  cannot  hear  them  when  standing  outside  of  the 
convention  hall.  Many  of  those  making  the  case  for  Peltier  appeared  to  be 
non-Indian . 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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by:  Carey  N.  Vicenti  / Columnist  / Indian  Country  Today 

For  three  decades  now  I have  endured  political  rhetoric  about  the 
importance  of  our  Indian  sovereignty,  of  self-determination,  of  economic 
development  and  their  assurances  that  "our  children  are  our  future."  Yet, 
in  the  same  amount  of  time  I have  also  witnessed  the  gradual  erosion  of 
sovereignty.  I have  seen  "self-determination"  become  a meager  "self- 
administration." Our  economies  have  floundered.  And  I have  watched 
children  grow  up  in  poverty,  abuse,  neglect,  substance  abuse  and  violence. 

The  tribal  politicians  are  hardly  to  blame.  These  words  and  phrases  are 
part  of  the  culture  of  tribal  politics.  Their  true  meanings  seeped  out 
long  ago  leaving  the  hollow  resonance  of  the  hope  that  once  surrounded 


them.  Culture  always  outlasts  the  living  human  being,  and  so  it  is  that 
these  words  have  survived  to  be  used  by  another  generation  of  politicians. 

For  instance,  "self-determination,"  when  the  phrase  was  coined,  was 
intended  to  stand  for  the  principle  that  historically,  culturally  and 
ethnically  distinct  peoples  were  entitled  under  international  norms  to 
determine  for  themselves  how  they  wanted  to  live  out  their  political 
existence.  They  could  demand  full  independence,  autonomy  (within  the 
context  of  a larger  nation-state)  or  the  kind  of  "domestic  dependency" 
that  Native  peoples  now  experience  here  in  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
matter  of  choice,  the  kind  we  never  truly  had.  After  PL  93-638  (Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act),  "self-determination" 
was  co-opted  as  a phrase  to  mean  that  we  could  administer  federal  funding 
for  ourselves.  The  phrase  became  deflated  of  all  dignity. 

"Economic  development,"  by  contrast,  appeared  among  us  upon  the  tongues 
of  attorneys,  venture  capitalists  and  scholars,  as  a cure-all  for  every 
type  of  tribal  woe.  What  was  never  mentioned  about  such  development  was 
that  it  would  require  the  general  abandonment  of  our  subsistence  or 
barter  economies,  and  create  a type  of  economic  dependency  upon  money, 
pop  culture,  consumerism,  energy  resources,  and  the  various  artifacts  of 
Western  existence  that  have  questionable  value  to  tribal  peoples.  As  my 
grandfather  once  said  to  me,  "we  weren't  poor  until  we  were  introduced  to 
money. " 

How  the  phrase  "our  children  are  our  future"  was  contrived  I do  not  know. 
Maybe  it  is  the  Indian  analog  to  a politician  kissing  babies.  It  is 
certainly  a truism.  After  all,  every  one  of  us  hopes  and  prays  that  our 
children  will  outlive  us  and  create  the  future  of  tribal  existence.  But 
these  will  always  be  false  hopes  and  prayers  so  long  as  we  do  not  demand 
political  responsibility  from  the  federal  government  and  our  elected 
leaders.  What  can  our  children  become  when  the  true  nature  of  the  world 
is  withheld  from  them?  How  can  they  devise  a meaningful  future  for  all  of 
us  when  they  are  deceived  by  their  colonial  education  to  believe  the 
world  is  different  than  it  actually  is? 

But  it  is  the  word  "sovereignty"  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  darkness. 
It  does  not  possess  an  absolute  meaning  for  us.  Its  meaning  is  not  fixed. 
Most  Native  peoples  are  unaware  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  even 
attempted  to  correct  our  misunderstanding  of  the  concept  by  stating 
emphatically  that  what  we  American  Indians  have  is  more  precisely  a 
"quasi-sovereignty"  - an  "almost"  sovereignty.  Our  politicians,  if  they 
even  knew  this,  failed  to  let  us  know  about  it.  And  so,  we  have  all 
labored  for  these  many  decades  under  a misunderstanding.  We  are  not 
entitled  to  independence  of  governance  over  our  affairs.  We  are  always  at 
the  mercy  of  U.S.  national  interests.  We  do  not  have  a set  of  principled 
governmental  rights.  We  have  a ghetto  form  of  sovereignty. 

And,  accordingly,  when  the  United  States  attempts  to  live  up  to  its 
"trust  responsibility,"  we  receive  a ghetto  form  of  the  trust.  The 
federal  government  does  a very  poor  job  of  protecting  us  from  the  states 
and  the  many  corporations  that  it  often  sets  us  up  to  do  business  with. 
Federal  prison  inmates  get  more  money  per  inmate  for  medical  services 
than  we  get  from  the  Indian  Health  Service  - as  a class  of  people  in  the 
U.S.  we  have  a status  lower  than  convicted  felons.  Much  of  the  money  the 
U.S.  spends  in  "fulfillment"  of  the  trust,  sadly,  is  promptly  reimbursed 
every  April  15,  as  Indian  peoples  (who  arguably  were  recognized  in  the 
Constitution  as  being  beyond  federal  taxation),  pay  their  taxes.  Not  only 
do  we  receive  inadequate  educational  opportunities,  but  the  U.S.  allows 
the  rest  of  its  citizenry  to  remain  ignorant  of  our  circumstances,  thus 
perpetuating  a cycle  of  federal  neglect  for  conditions  it  has  caused. 

A ghetto  trust  will  exist  so  long  as  a ghetto  sovereignty  is  all  that  we 
muster  to  watch  over  things.  But  this  is  not  an  incurable  state  of 
affairs.  Unlike  mainstream  Americans,  addicted  as  they  are  to  simplicity, 
though,  we  must  be  willing  to  endure  complex  solutions.  Our  leaders  must 
demand  more  from  the  federal  government.  Our  attorneys  must  abandon  their 
risk-averse  philosophies  of  tribal  representation.  Our  people  must  each 
be  committed  to  a course  of  political  expression.  We  must  find  our  vision 
and  recognize  that  it  may  take  generations  to  fulfill  it. 

"Sovereignty,"  to  be  restored  of  vigor  and  meaning,  is  about  the 


expression  of  political,  cultural  and  social  desires  and  not  about  their 
repression.  It  is  not  about  adopting  tribal  codes  that  are  loose  mimics 
of  state  or  federal  laws,  but  about  creating  institutions  that  reflect 
our  Native  aspirations  and  our  humane  modes  of  interaction.  To  retain 
true  sovereignty,  we  must  recognize  that  it  does  not  exist  passively,  but 
requires  constant  and  deliberate  action.  A sovereign  asserts  authority 
over  its  territories  and  the  affairs  of  life  that  it  deems  important.  It 
stands  defiantly  against  those  who  would  deny  it  its  sovereign 
prerogatives.  It  does  not  let  go  of  its  past,  nor  of  those  things  to 
which  it  is  entitled  as  a matter  of  principle,  whether  it  is  lost  land, 
sacred  sites,  lost  ancestors,  cultural  patrimony,  or,  in  the  end,  a 
revelation  of  the  truth. 

In  spite  of  all  appearances,  we  live  in  primitive  times.  America  has 
not  admitted  to  the  illegalities  of  our  subjugation.  Its  terminology  of 
conquest  continues  to  keep  us  down.  This  is  a battle  of  the  spirit. 
"Sovereignty"  will  be  meaningful  so  long  as  we  will  it  so. 

Dudge  Carey  N.  Vicenti,  a member  of  the  licarilla  Apache  Nation  of 
northwest  New  Mexico,  currently  serves  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
Sociology  at  Fort  Lewis  College  in  Durango,  Colo.  He  sits  as  a judicial 
official  for  several  American  Indian  nations  and  is  a columnist  for 
Indian  Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Commissioners  refuse  charter  school  endorsement 
LABEL:  FREMONT  COUNTY 

LANDER  (AP)  - Fremont  County  commissioners  refused  to  endorse  a charter 
school  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  because  they  don't  believe  it 
will  boost  educational  or  career  opportunities  for  Native  American 
students . 

At  its  peak,  the  Four  Winds  Charter  School  is  expected  to  house  250 
students  in  grades  9-12  whose  needs  aren't  being  met  by  traditional 
schools,  according  to  Dallas  Myers,  the  school's  newly  hired  principal. 

But  first.  Four  Winds  needs  a schoolhouse. 

Myers  approached  commissioners  to  request  endorsement  of  a $300,000 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  from  the  state  to  begin  phase  one 
construction  - installation  of  a sewer  line. 

He  told  commissioners  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  the  grant  without 
their  approval. 

"Why  don't  you  fix  the  broken  schools  that  are  out  there  (on  the 
reservation)  instead  of  building  a new  one?"  Commission  Chairman  Doug 
Thompson  asked. 

Myers  responded  by  saying  that  had  been  attempted  earlier  this  year, 
that  the  Arapahoe  school  district  had  considered  incorporating  St. 

Stephen ' s School . 

Absorbing  the  school,  which  is  run  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
which  would  have  resulted  in  increased  funding  for  St.  Stephen's.  However, 
the  plan  did  not  materialize. 

He  told  Thompson  the  job  of  traditional  schools  is  to  prepare  students 
for  college  - a reality,  he  said,  that  doesn't  exist  for  many  reservation 
students . 

"We  need  to  prepare  them  for  the  world  they'll  face,"  he  said. 

The  vocational  and  cultural  focus  of  Four  Winds  would  be  more  relevant, 
Myers  said,  and  could  help  reduce  the  high  dropout  rate  on  the  reservation. 


which  hovers  around  60  percent. 

"I  believe  this  will  benefit  these  students  more  than  a traditional  high 
school  will,"  he  said. 

"I  applaud  you,  but  you're  a dreamer,"  Commissioner  Gary  Dennings  said. 
"I'm  opposed  to  it,  and  I'll  tell  you  why:  Because  this  is  the  latest  in  a 
long  line  of  ideas  that  have  gone  nowhere." 

"You're  only  treating  the  symptoms.  We  keep  throwing  money  at  problems. 
We're  going  nowhere,  except  we're  spending  millions  of  dollars." 

Responded  Myers:  "The  problems  aren't  going  to  get  better  unless  we  give 
it  a shot.  We  can't  just  do  nothing." 

He  said  although  Four  Winds  will  have  a vocational  focus,  students  will 
still  be  required  under  the  federal  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  to  make 
adequate  yearly  progress  in  core  academic  areas  - science,  social  studies, 
reading  and  math. 

The  vocational  fields  would  include  construction,  health  and  human 
services,  metals  and  woods,  and  business.  Dob  apprenticeship  programs  most 
likely  would  be  part  of  the  curriculum,  Myers  said. 

He  suggested  students  help  refurbish  and  construct  low-income  housing 
units  for  senior  citizens.  The  Northern  Arapaho  Tribe  has  a 400-person 
waiting  list  for  such  homes,  he  noted. 

Thompson  still  wasn't  convinced. 

"You  said  the  majority  - 80  percent  - come  back  to  the  reservation,"  he 
said.  "Until  the  reservation  decides  it's  going  to  have  a market-based 
economy,  those  jobs  (for  which  Four  Winds  would  train)  won't  be  there.  The 
only  jobs  you're  going  to  get  are  government  jobs. 

"Unfortunately,  that's  what  most  of  the  reservation  has.  It  needs  an 
economy  to  give  people  those  jobs." 

Myers  agreed  that  the  reservation  economy  is  limited  in  scope  and 
opportunities . 

"A  high  school  diploma  doesn't  mean  much  to  students  when  they're  going 
to  do  the  same  thing  with  a diploma  that  they'd  do  without  one,"  he  said. 

Myers  said  he  has  talked  to  state-tribal  liaison  Ivan  Posey  and  Burl 
Gies  of  the  state  Department  of  Workforce  Services  about  increasing 
economic  opportunity  on  the  reservation,  giving  Four  Winds  and  other 
reservation  school  graduates  something  to  fall  back  on. 

"There's  plenty  of  truck-driving  jobs  and  a lot  of  small  business 
opportunity  out  there,"  he  said. 

Myers  added  that  the  proposed  Arapaho  casino,  under  construction  outside 
Riverton,  will  provide  many  opportunities  for  tribal  members. 

He  said  courses  related  to  culinary  arts  and  casino  hospitality  will  be 
offered  when  the  casino  becomes  a reality. 

Copyright  c.  2004  by  the  Casper  Star-Tribune. 
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Tribe's  emergency  fund  cut;  solvency  an  issue 

By  Dim  Maniaci 

Dine'  Bureau 

Duly  26,  2004 

Navajo  Council  Summary 

WINDOW  ROCK  - During  the  20th  Council's  second  summer  session,  delegates 
continued  their  outside-the-budget  raids  on  the  Undesignated  Reserve  Fund 
for  $8  million,  cutting  the  Navajo  Nation's  emergency  account  almost  in 
half. 

Although  they  rejected  a few  of  the  almost  dozen  requests  to  remove 


money  from  the  $16.26  million  starting  balance,  the  six  allocations  cut 
the  account  down  to  $8.26  million.  A few  requests  were  reduced  because  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  is  Sept.  30,  but  many  had  riders  attatched  that 
ballooned  the  withdrawals. 

Under  a tribal  law  which  has  not  been  met  in  many  years,  the  fund  is 
supposed  to  contain  half  the  previous  year's  net  general  fund  and  be  used 
to  keep  the  central  government  afloat  financially  for  six  months. 

This  year  it  is  supposed  to  hold  about  $58  million.  For  the  coming  year 
the  total  would  be  more  than  $60  million. 

Immediate  past  Controller  Bobby  D.  White  always  cautioned  delegates  they 
needed  to  keep  at  least  $15  million  in  the  account  to  insure  solvency. 

Taken  out  were: 

- $1.7  million  for  the  five  soil-water  conservation  districts  (the 
original  request  of  $159,100  was  reduced  to  $50,000)  and  drought  control 
($1.65  million)  to  the  chapters,  through  the  1998  Appropriations  Act's  50- 
50  formula  by  which  half  the  money  is  divided  equally  among  the  chapters 
and  the  other  half  is  divided  in  proportion  to  population. 

- $2.75  million  for  furniture,  equipment  and  minor  repairs  for  the  110 
chapters,  distributed  through  the  50-50  formula. 

- $2  million  for  college  scholarships. 

- $100,000  for  Crownpoint  Institute  of  Technology. 

- $150,000  for  the  Veterans  Department  to  buy  and  build  a new  office  for 
the  Western  Agency  in  Tuba  City  because  it  is  losing  its  current  space  in 
Grey  Hills  Academy. 

- $225,000  for  the  "Year  of  the  Veterans,"  travel  to  Washington,  D.C., 
for  Veterans  Day  and  to  lobby  Congress  for  more  money,  a Navajo  Veterans 
Medal,  and  mileage  for  honor  guards. 

- $1.2  million  for  Toyei  Industries  to  renovate  its  ancient  factory. 

In  a related  matter,  which  will  affect  the  net  general  fund  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  2006,  delegates  reserved  $7.2  million  a year  for  Dine'  College 
($4.2  million),  CIT  ($1.5  million)  and  college  scholarships  ($1.5  million) 
to  be  taken  from  the  gross  general  fund  before  the  council  approves  the 
net  general  fund  budget.  The  goal  is  to  stabilize  funding  for  the  three 
entities . 

The  general  fund  consists  of  all  tribally  generated  revenue  and  its 
approximately  $140  million  each  year  provides  about  one-fourth  the 
comprehensive  budget  of  $500  million-$600  million. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Historic  Dialogue  between  Indigenous  Groups 

Voice  of  the  Valley 

News  Feature,  Eduardo  Stanley, 

Pacific  News  Service, 

Duly  26,  2004 
Traduccion  al  espanol. 

FRESNO,  Calif.-  Approximately  100  representatives  of  the  Otomi',  Mixtec, 
Zapotec,  Catua,  Mayan,  Purepecha,  Mono,  Comanche,  Ne'huatl,  Yaki,  Chipua, 
Orepago,  Keetowah,  Paiute,  Chumasa,  Hochuak,  Navajo,  and  Apache  tribes, 
among  others,  met  on  Duly  10  and  11  in  Fresno  to  discuss  the  issues  of 
"Culture  and  Development"  and  "Territory  and  Mobility."  The  meeting  was 
called  by  the  Pan  Valley  Institute  (PVI)  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (AFCS)  in  conjunction  with  the  Frente  Indi'gena  Oaxaqueno 


Binacional  (FIOB),  an  organization  of  indigenous  peoples  residing  in  the 
Mexican  state  of  Oaxaca  and  in  the  United  States.  This  gathering  of  well- 
known  and  respected  indigenous  and  Native  American  leaders  was  the 
culmination  of  several  months  of  careful  preparation. 

"To  speak  about  culture  and  development  is  to  speak  about  a model  of 
deficiency:  the  poor  are  blamed  for  their  lack  of  development.  Third  world 
countries  have  to  adopt  the  values  of  industrialized  nations  in  order  to 
escape  from  poverty/'  said  Gaspar  Rivera,  an  active  member  of  the  FIOB  and 
professor  at  the  University  of  California  at  Riverside.  "Because  of  this/' 
he  added,  "you  still  hear  expressions  like  'Mexicans  are  lazy'  and 
'Latinos  are  poor  because  they  have  so  many  children.'" 

One  only  needs  to  observe  Mexican  farm  workers  in  the  Central  Valley  to 
disprove  these  stereotypes,  Rivera  pointed  out.  But,  he  said,  the  dominant 
culture  is  constantly  re-inventing  these  myths  to  maintain  its  stronghold. 
"Max  Weber,  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  sociology,  wrote  that  there  is 
something  in  the  Protestant  concept  of  discipline  that  ascribes  a high 
level  of  development  to  certain  cultures." 

Rivera  was  referring  to  the  German  sociologist  Max  Weber  (1864  - 1920), 
professor  and  antisocialist  member  of  the  Prussian  military,  whose  book 
The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism  (1905)  continues  to  be 
influential  today.  In  his  book  Weber  states  that  societies  that  are 
dominated  by  the  Protestant  religion  - rather  than  Calvinism  or  Catholicism 
achieve  great  advances  in  capitalism,  because  the  Protestant  religion 
creates  a rational  work  ethic  aimed  at  material  benefits. 

American  neo-racism,  evident  in  Victor  Hanson's  book  Mexifornia  (2003) 
and  Samuel  Huntington's  article  "The  Hispanic  Challenge"  (2004),  re- 
creates this  myth  in  describing  Latino  culture  as  a threat  to  Anglo- 
Protestant  values.  "It  isn't  laziness,"  Rivera  observed,  "but  social  and 
economic  inequality  that  impede  the  economic  development  of  indigenous 
peoples . " 

Ron  Alec,  from  the  Mono  tribe  in  the  Central  Valley,  cited  different 
strategies  based  on  power  that  are  used  to  perpetuate  divisions  among 
Native  Americans.  He  explained  that  his  own  tribe  had  stripped  him  of 
membership,  which  meant  losing  access  to  the  land  of  his  ancestors. 

"Efforts  to  recuperate  the  sacred  lands  of  our  ancestors  clash  with  the 
government's  bureaucratic  demands  and  indifference,"  he  said.  He  added 
that  young  people  no  longer  speak  their  native  languages,  thereby  losing 
one  of  the  last  elements  of  cultural  identity. 

The  concession  of  Indian  casinos  to  different  tribes  throughout 
California  was  also  questioned.  "They  only  help  some,  but  not  all,  of  us, 
and  they  are  not  always  used  for  the  common  good,"  asserted  Norma  Turner, 
who  said  that  while  many  tribe  members  have  new  cars,  tribes  that  earn 
money  from  the  casinos  "do  not  invest  in  the  land,  in  our  trees."  Turner 
underscored  the  relationship  of  Native  Americans  with  their  land. 
"Desecration  of  the  land  and  pollution  are  unacceptable." 

"Culture  is  not  limited  to  dressing  up  in  traditional  costume  and 
performing  traditional  dances,"  said  Rufino  Dominguez,  coordinator  of  the 
FIOB.  "Nor  do  we  want  to  be  stereotyped  as  the  'poor  little  Indian.'" 
Marginalized  communities,  he  said,  need  to  create  a culture  of 
participation.  "Native  peoples  are  not  respected  here  or  in  Mexico,  and 
because  of  this,  I believe  that  we  must  join  together  and  take  action." 

Some  Western  concepts  don't  address  the  needs  or  interests  of  Native 
Americans  and  indigenous  groups,  according  to  some  attendees.  The  word 
sovereignty,  for  example,  ironically  causes  rifts  among  different  tribes. 

"We  are  called  'nations,'  but  in  reality  we  are  no  longer  nations  nor  do 
we  have  the  infrastructure  characteristic  of  nations,"  said  Fresno 
resident  Marta  Frausto.  "In  the  1930s,  the  United  States  government 
granted  us  sovereignty  - the  same  kind  of  sovereignty  that  was  given  to  Iraq 
,"  said  Sacramento  resident  Victor  Yellowhawk.  "Sovereignty  isn't  handed 
out  - you  either  have  it  or  you  don't." 

The  discussion  also  focused  on  the  arrogance  of  governments  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  in  determining  the  fate  and  even  the  definition  of  who 
is  considered  indigenous.  For  the  Native  American  attendees,  the  issue  of 
immigration  is  of  little  significance,  because  borders  were  created  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  whites.  This  is  why  Native  Americans  do  not 


consider  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Mexico  to  be  immigrants.  But  they 
agreed  to  continue  to  discuss  immigration  issues,  which  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  thousands  of  Mixtecs  and  Zapotecs  and  members  of  other 
indigenous  groups  emigrating  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 

The  massive  migration  of  people  across  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  is  the 
product  of  an  economic  model  - defended  by  Max  Weber  - that  also  put  an  end 
the  coexistence  of  native  peoples  with  the  land,  according  to  Mirna 
Valenzuela,  who  is  of  Mayan  origin.  "In  our  homeland  in  Sonora,  Mexico, 
the  mining  industry  caused  the  soil  to  dry  up,  and  then  they  left.  They 
left  us  nothing." 

Indigenous  leaders  hailed  the  dialogue  as  "historic"  and  said  they  would 
be  meeting  again  to  form  plans  that  will  be  presented  publicly  this  coming 
October  12. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Pacific  News  Service. 
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Klamath  fish  died  from  dearth  of  water 
By  Dohn  Driscoll  The  Times-Standard 
Duly  31,  2004 

Fish  and  Game  report  says  water  the  only  tool  to  prevent  repeat  of  2002 
event 

Far  more  salmon  may  have  died  in  the  Klamath  River  two  years  ago  than 
was  previously  thought,  and  paltry  river  flows  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
tragedy. 

The  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  released  its  final  report  on 
the  2002  fish  kill  Friday.  Water  flows  are  the  only  tool  available  to 
agencies  to  prevent  outbreaks  of  deadly  fish  diseases,  the  report  reads. 

As  many  as  68,000  Chinook  salmon  died  in  September  2002,  according  to 
the  183-page  report,  dwarfing  earlier  estimates  of  34,000  fish.  Low  flows 
packed  an  above  average  run  of  fish  into  the  lower  river,  allowing  the 
diseases  ich  and  columnaris  to  spread  rapidly.  The  fish  may  also  have  been 
impeded  by  riffles  too  shallow  to  swim  over,  or  may  have  lacked  a cue  to 
push  upstream,  the  report  reads. 

The  event  stung  communities  on  the  lower  Klamath,  and  sharply  affected 
fishing  on  the  river  and  its  principal  tributary  the  Trinity  River. 
Commercial  and  sport  fishermen  worry  quotas  next  year  may  be  curtailed  or 
eliminated  if  the  returning  offspring  of  the  2002  fish  kill  are  too  few. 

Providing  more  water  from  the  Klamath  and  the  Trinity  can  improve 
temperatures,  fish  passage  and  migration  cues,  and  break  up  dense 
concentrations  of  fish,  reducing  disease  transmission.  Fish  and  Game  said. 

"We're  talking  about  flows  from  both  sides,"  said  Steve  Turek,  senior 
environmental  scientist  for  Fish  and  Game. 

State  and  federal  agencies,  tribes  and  others  have  begun  meeting  to 
discuss  how  to  prevent  a repeat  of  the  2002  fish  kill  this  year.  Some 
water  beyond  the  base  Klamath  River  flows  planned  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  available  to  send  down  the  river,  and  Reclamation  is  buying 
water  from  Central  Valley  contractors  to  be  available  to  send  down  the 
Trinity. 

What  criteria  would  trigger  the  increased  flows  is  being  worked  out  by 
the  agencies. 

The  Fish  and  Game  report  recommends  that  Klamath  flows  at  Orleans  and 
Trinity  flows  at  Hoopa  combined  should  be  2,200  cfs  in  September.  The 
report  also  recommends  figuring  out  whether  low  flows  physically  block 
salmon  from  migrating,  what  temperatures  salmon  can  tolerate  and 
implementing  a flow  study  called  Hardy  Phase  II. 


Irrigators  on  the  central  Oregon  and  California  border  have  railed 
against  the  preliminary  findings  in  the  Hardy  report,  which  calls  for  much 
higher  flows  on  the  lower  river.  They  have  held  that  releasing  warm  water 
from  upstream  reservoirs  on  the  Klamath  would  only  harm  fish. 

In  a letter  last  year  to  Oregon  and  California  officials  and  U.S. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  Dan  Keppen  of  the  Klamath  Water  Users 
Association  --  which  represents  irrigators  in  Reclamation's  220,000  acre 
project  --  said  hot  water  and  a large  run  of  fish  probably  sparked  the 
disease  outbreak. 

But  Turek  said  water  released  from  the  Klamath's  lowermost  dam.  Iron 
Gate,  in  September  is  generally  cooler  than  the  river's  estuary.  He  also 
said  that  salmon  seem  to  tolerate  high  temperatures  in  the  middle  reaches 
of  the  Klamath. 

"We're  not  seeing  massive  fish  kills  in  those  areas,"  Turek  said. 

But  salmon  can't  handle  being  bunched  together  when  a disease  is  present, 
he  said. 

The  state  report  echoes  many  of  the  conclusions  of  a U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  report  released  last  year,  but  is  more  staunch  in  pushing 
for  higher  flows.  The  draft  state  report  was  peer  review  by  state  and 
federal  biologists,  and  fisheries  experts  from  Humboldt  State  and  Oregon 
State  universities. 

Still,  some  biologist  have  concerns  about  boosting  flows  in  September, 
especially  from  only  the  Trinity,  which  is  cleaner  and  colder  than  the 
Klamath.  The  worry  is  that  salmon  may  be  stimulated  to  migrate  early  by 
higher  flows,  only  to  get  trapped  in  a shallow,  hot,  middle  Klamath  River. 
In  the  long  term,  some  are  concerned  that  Klamath  fish  may  begin  to  stray 
up  the  Trinity,  changing  the  face  of  the  runs  in  the  watershed. 

Yurok  Tribe  Chairman  Howard  McConnell  said  he  believes  federal  agencies 
are  beginning  to  listen  to  the  tribe,  which  warned  of  a fish  kill  in  2002. 
But  he  believes  the  biologists  are  concerned  about  reprisals  from  high 
levels  in  the  Bush  administration,  which  has  strongly  backed  upstream 
farmers . 

And  he  doubts  there  will  be  a change. 

"We  don't  see  them  changing  until  we  go  through  court,"  McConnell  said. 
"We're  just  going  to  have  to  do  that  process." 

Rep.  Mike  Thompson,  D-St.  Helena,  said  the  fish  kill's  effects  on 
commercial  salmon  catches  from  Washington  to  San  Francisco  are  likely  to 
be  dire. 

"The  sad  part  of  the  equation  is  that  the  Bush  administration  is  still 
showing  that  they  don't  care  about  the  downstream  communities,"  Thompson 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Times-Standard,  Eureka,  CA. 
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This  is  a clash  of  culture,  worldview 
Charles  C.  Muscoplat 
August  1,  2004 

At  its  core,  the  tension  around  the  issue  of  wild  rice  research  is  not 
about  wild  rice. 

It's  about  the  interactions  between  two  dramatically  different  cultures 
and  worldviews  - Western  science  and  Native  American.  It's  about  respect 
and  inclusiveness.  It's  about  people  with  different  perspectives  all 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  not  agreeing  on  what  that  is. 

I have  explored  the  wild  rice  research  issue  with  members  of  the  Native 
American  community,  with  scientists,  ethicists  and  others  in  my  five  years 
as  vice  president  for  agricultural  policy  and  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agricultural,  Food  and  Environmental  Sciences.  There  is  no  definitive 


solution.  The  only  answer  is  to  keep  talking,  working  together  and 
learning  from  each  other. 

A brief  history  of  wild  rice  research  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  may 
be  helpful: 

* In  the  early  1950s,  farmers  in  northeastern  Minnesota  asked  University 
of  Minnesota  researchers  if  there  might  be  a way  to  domesticate  the  wild 
rice  that  grows  in  northern  Minnesota  lakes  and  streams  so  that  it  could 
be  cultivated  as  a new  crop,  providing  economic  stability  for  farm 
families . 

* Using  traditional  plant-breeding  practices,  researchers  then  developed 
varieties  that  could  be  grown  and  mechanically  harvested  in  paddies.  These 
same  breeding  practices  have  been  used  to  develop  varieties  of  blueberries, 
world  famous  apples  such  as  the  Honey  Crisp,  cold-hardy  azaleas  and 
disease-resistant  soybeans. 

* By  1967  Minnesota  farmers  were  growing  cultivated  wild  rice  in  paddies. 
Our  state  became  the  nation's  top  producer  of  cultivated  wild  rice  until 
it  was  surpassed  in  1986  by  California. 

(Average  annual  production  of  processed  cultivated  wild  rice  in 
Minnesota  over  the  past  five  years  is  between  4.3  and  6.2  million  pounds; 
in  California  it's  between  8.8  and  18  million  pounds.)  A small  breeding 
program  has  continued  at  the  university  since  1972. 

* A second  focus  on  cereal  grains  research  resulted  in  publication  of  the 
wild  rice  genetic  map  in  2000.  Researchers  who  study  corn  or  Asian  white 
rice,  for  example,  are  interested  in  wild  rice  because  it  is  closely 
related  to  these  other  cereal  grains.  Knowledge  about  the  wild  rice 
genome  - the  set  of  all  genes  in  the  plant  - contributes  to  knowledge  about 
cereal  crop  genetics.  Researchers  use  "comparative"  genetics  more  broadly 
in  plants,  animals  and  humans  to  better  understand  disease  and  key  traits. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  developing  the  genetic  map  of  a species  - 
the  genetic  map  of  humans  was  completed  in  2000,  for  example  - is  not 
"genetic  engineering." 

That  is,  mapping  is  the  process  that  identifies  and  locates  the  position 
of  genes;  it  does  not  involve  moving  genes  or  genetic  material  from  one 
plant  to  another.  Mapping  assists  breeders  in  their  traditional  approach 
to  identifying  traits  that  make  a sweeter  apple,  a juicer  blueberry  or  a 
hardier  variety  of  cultivated  wild  rice  or  soybean. 

The  study  of  genomes  opens  a vast  expanse  of  new  knowledge.  As  we  think 
of  our  place  on  Earth  as  humans,  it  is  profoundly  striking  to  see  the 
genetic  similarities  across  a range  of  species.  The  implications  for 
science,  medicine,  global  sustainable  development,  philosophy  and  other 
areas  are  overwhelming. 

And  this  leads  me  back  to  those  larger  issues  that  confound  the 
discussion  of  wild  rice  research.  They,  too,  are  profound. 

In  the  Ojibwe  culture,  wild  rice  is  central  to  the  origin  stories  of  the 
Ojibwe  and  to  traditional  rituals,  feasts  and  ceremonies.  Wild  rice  is  the 
sacred  gift  from  the  Creator.  The  Ojibwe  know  this  to  be  true.  They  need 
not  question. 

Alternatively,  the  culture  of  Western  science  is  based  on  questioning. 
Those  who  enter  fields  of  science,  medicine  and  engineering  are  educated, 
trained,  evaluated  and  rewarded  on  their  ability  to  successfully  pursue 
the  unanswered  question.  Nothing  is  accepted  without  the  proverbial 
"defense"  and  replication  of  methods  that  are  published  for  all  to 
challenge. 

In  addition,  the  academic  culture  upholds  the  right  of  an  individual 
scientist  to  pursue  his  or  her  interest,  as  long  as  that  effort  is 
consistent  with  procedural  and  ethical  guidelines  of  the  university, 
national  accreditation  requirements  and  federal  requirements . This 
"academic  freedom"  ensures  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  not  hampered 
or  subverted  by  political,  ideological  or  other  special  interests. 

But  what  appears  to  be  a vast  cultural  chasm  has  not  stymied  the  success 
of  Native  American-university  partnerships  across  the  state. 

Programs  involving  Native  American  community  members  and  colleagues  from 
tribal  colleges  and  the  university  help  address  the  ravages  of  diet- 
related  chronic  diseases  such  as  diabetes  and  heart  disease. 

Education  and  information  on  nutrition  and  traditional  foods  in  the  diet 


are  developed  and  disseminated  through  joint  efforts.  Community  gardening 
programs  support  intergenerational  interactions  and  summer  programs  boost 
learning  opportunities  for  young  people  through  the  combination  of 
traditional  knowledge  and  Western  science,  with  university  faculty,  local 
elders  and  others  working  together. 

Programs  joint  with  the  university,  tribal  colleges  and  other  groups 
support  Native  American  students  as  they  move  through  their  K-12  years  and 
on  to  higher  education. 

With  all  of  our  strongly  positive  and  successful  collaborations  - the 
university  and  Native  American  groups  - there  remains  the  issue  of  wild 
rice.  It  is  impossible  to  re-create  the  details  of  history,  but  it  seems 
likely  that,  50  years  ago.  Native  American  voices  were  not  included  in  the 
discussions  with  farmers  and  others  about  developing  varieties  of 
cultivated  wild  rice  for  paddy  production. 

In  this  day,  we  are  all  finding  our  way  toward  a richer,  inclusive  and 
ongoing  discussion. 

Now,  I believe  the  most  important  step  is  for  us  all  to  keep  working 
together,  learning  from  each  other,  pushing  to  appreciate  the  similarities 
between  Western  science  and  traditional  knowledge,  supporting  our  young 
people,  and  expanding  our  strengths  and  partnership  successes. 

Together,  our  deep  and  sincere  efforts  to  include,  value  and  respect  all 
parties  and  all  cultures  will  ensure  that  our  small  successes  continue  to 
grow. 

Our  unique  differences  can  become  our  collective  strengths. 
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Globe  and  Mail 
By  PETER  McKENNA 
Saturday,  Duly  31,  2004  - 

The  American  Empire 
and  the  Fourth  World 
By  Anthony  D . Flail 
McGill-Queen ' s University  Press, 

683  pages,  $49.95 

While  Anthony  Flail's  The  American  Empire  and  the  Fourth  World  is  not 
exactly  a page-turner,  it  is  chock-full  of  engaging,  thought-provoking 
and  polemical  gems  of  wisdom.  In  one  of  many  memorable  lines  sprinkled 
throughout  the  text.  Flail  bluntly  declares:  "Many  First  Nations  have 
lived  and  died  in  the  dark,  genocidal  shadow  of  manifest  destiny." 

Very  early  on.  Flail,  who  teaches  history  at  the  University  of  Lethbridge, 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  celebrated  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  actually  set  the  stage  for  relations  between  the  U.S. 
government  and  aboriginal  people.  Strikingly,  it  refers  to  First  Peoples 
as  "merciless  Indian  savages"  --  and  thus  non-humans  without  any  need  for 
recourse  to  the  Enlightenment's  cardinal  principles,  the  rule  of  law  and 
self-determination.  Even  though  hundreds  of  treaties  were  initially 
negotiated  with  indigenous  peoples,  successive  U.S.  governments  would 
routinely  violate  them  in  the  name  of  progress,  frontier  expansionism  and 
political  expediency.  Besides,  as  Flail  regularly  reminds  us  throughout, 
Indians  were  regarded  as  a primitive,  godless  and  uncivilized  lot,  and 
the  U.S.  government  had  the  power  and  military  capacity  to  do  what  it 
pleased . 

Colonized  indigenous  peoples,  then,  had  little  or  no  say  over  their  own 
fate,  or  how  exactly  they  would  be  incorporated  into  this  emerging 
American  empire.  But  in  its  first  150  years.  Flail  points  out,  the  United 
States  was  determined  to  "de-Indianize  its  national  personality."  Flail 


outlines  the  litany  of  injustices  committed  against  aboriginal  people  in 
great  detail:  Their  lands  were  stolen  from  them,  they  were  forced  to 
relocate  to  remote  areas,  and  they  were  slaughtered  like  animals  in 
"Indian  wars." 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  genocide,  through  direct  killing,  ecocide, 
and  the  assimilationist  strategies  of  cultural  genocide,  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  colonization  of  the  Indian  Country,"  Hall  writes. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  Hall  does  here  is  to  connect  the 
unspeakable  crimes  visited  upon  indigenous  people  since  the  conquest  by 
Columbus  in  1492  to  the  issues  of  today's  so-called  U.S.  war  on  terror 
and  the  ineluctable  forces  of  globalization.  In  a lengthy  introduction, 
he  suggests  that  the  ethnic  and  religious  prejudices  underscoring  the 
current  war  on  terrorism  have  their  historical  genesis  in  the  horrific 
treatment  of  aboriginal  people  in  the  United  States.  Hall  argues  that, 
while  the  "demonized  other"  may  have  changed,  the  proclivity  to  exclude, 
civilize  and,  eventually,  extinguish  a class  of  people  remains  eerily 
familiar.  According  to  Hall,  "the  imagery  of  terrorism  replaced  that  of 
savagery  and  communism  as  the  main  explanatory  catch-all  to  describe  the 
real,  illusory,  or  manufactured  enemies  of  the  American  way  of  life." 

In  terms  of  unfettered  free  trade,  neo-liberal  orthodoxy  and  the  onset 
of  globalized  markets.  Hall  makes  a similar  linkage  to  the  Indian  legacy 
of  dispossession,  exploitation  and  cultural  extirpation.  He  wants  us  to 
remember  that  what  is  happening  today  as  a result  of  globalization  is 
precisely  what  happened  hundreds  of  years  ago  with  the  expansion  of  the 
Euro-American  empires  into  Indian  territory.  He  discusses  the  destruction 
of  animal  and  plant  species,  the  privatization  of  the  commons,  corporate 
expansion  (through  extinguishing  of  the  rights  and  titles  of  aboriginal 
people)  and  the  spread  of  a "commercialized  monoculture"  (displacing  a 
First  Nations  way  of  life).  And  if  history  is  any  indication,  and  if  Hall 
is  correct,  the  world's  distinct  peoples  are  doomed  to  a similar 
extinction  today. 

To  help  in  guiding  the  "informal  American  empire"  to  avoid  such  a 
calamity,  the  author  identifies  the  sage  philosophy  of  what  he  calls  the 
"Fourth  World,"  a varied  range  of  social  movements  and  indigenous  peoples. 
Like  today's  critics  of  globalization,  this  movement  presents  an 
alternative  approach  to  the  neo-liberal  prescription  advanced  by  the 
world's  corporate  and  political  elite.  Hall  is  convinced  that  being 
slaves  to  private  property  rights,  to  a culture  of  consumerism  and  to 
"possessive  individualism"  is  not  the  way  to  go.  Instead,  we  need  to 
embrace  the  ideas  and  principles  rooted  in  thousands  of  years  of 
aboriginal  experience  and  knowledge,  in  ecological  sensitivity  and 
horticulture,  "the  democracy  of  all  life"  and  cultural  pluralism. 

This  book  has  much  to  offer,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  read.  Setting  to  one 
side  criticism  about  the  palpable  ideological  hue  in  the  analysis,  the 
narrative  has  too  many  stated  goals  and  objectives.  After  a while,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  find  an  overarching  theme  or  thread  that  neatly  ties 
up  all  the  loose  ends.  The  flow  of  the  text  is  also  interrupted  by  a 
tendency  to  jump  around  from  the  past  to  the  present  and  then  back  to  the 
past  (there  is  a palpable  need  for  a good  copy  editor). 

One  of  Hall's  telling  observations  is  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Vietnam,  the  United  States  has  never  experienced  the  kind  of  military 
setback  that  it  witnessed  in  the  War  of  1812  at  the  hands  of  the  Indian 
Confederacy.  But  his  main  point  is  that  the  American  empire  needs  to  be 
mindful  of  an  increasingly  frustrated  Fourth  World,  which  is  increasingly 
unwilling  to  see  the  world  as  a single  "bowl  with  one  spoon." 

Peter  McKenna  is  an  assistant  professor  of  political  studies  at  the 
University  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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Court  ruling  favors  fish  over  more  electricity  from  river  dams 
By  Hal  Bernton 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 
Duly  29,  2004 

PORTLAND  - A U.S.  District  Court  judge  yesterday  barred  the  federal 
government  from  a first-ever  attempt  to  reduce  the  summer  spill  that 
improves  passage  of  young  salmon  past  dams  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
rivers . 

The  government  had  wanted  to  push  more  water  through  turbines  - rather 
than  over  spillways  - during  strong  summer  power  markets,  a move  that 
could  have  raised  up  to  $28  million  in  additional  revenue  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  which  markets  wholesale  power  throughout 
the  Northwest. 

Young  salmon  migrate  from  freshwater  spawning  grounds  out  to  ocean 
feeding  grounds.  Biologists  have  said  flushing  the  salmon  over  spillways 
rather  than  through  turbines  can  improve  their  survival  rates. 

U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Dames  Redden's  ruling  was  a strong  rebuke  to 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  which  had  concluded  that  spill 
could  be  reduced  beginning  Aug.  1 without  harming  the  recovery  prospects 
for  an  endangered  fall  run  of  Snake  River  Chinook  salmon. 

And  the  ruling  was  a significant  judicial  affirmation  of  the  power  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act,  which  has  propelled  a multibillion-dollar 
effort  to  restore  wild  salmon  runs  around  the  region. 

"I  don't  want  anyone  to  walk  out  of  here  thinking  I ignored  the  public 
interest  in  terms  of  ratepayer  dollars,"  Redden  said  after  announcing  his 
ruling  to  a courtroom  packed  with  attorneys  and  representatives  of  federal 
agencies.  Northwest  Indian  tribes  and  conservation  groups.  "It's  a 
difficult  case,  but  my  job  is  to  consider  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and 
the  fate  of  juvenile  salmon." 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  on  Duly  1 signed  off  on  a BPA  plan 
to  forgo  the  summer  spill  in  favor  of  less  costly  measures  to  help  the 
salmon.  The  result  would  have  been  an  estimated  five  to  40  fewer  adult 
endangered  salmon,  which  since  1989  have  varied  from  a low  of  78  returning 
adult  spawners  to  more  than  1,000  last  year.  It  also  would  mean  up  to  12, 
000  fewer  fish  from  runs  not  under  federal  protection,  according  to  a 
federal  analysis. 

But  a coalition  of  tribes,  conservation  groups,  sport  fishermen  and  the 
state  of  Oregon  challenged  the  federal  analysis,  saying  that  alternate 
measures  would  not  offer  the  same  level  of  protection  to  salmon.  Redden 
agreed,  calling  the  plan  "arbitrary  and  capricious."  And,  he  said  that  the 
benefits  of  the  spill  to  the  long-term  environmental  health  of  the  region 
outweighed  the  short-term  economic  benefits  of  increased  hydroelectricity 
production  this  summer. 

The  Columbia  and  Snake  dams  are  operated  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  dams  have  been  a significant  cause  of  the  decline  of  Northwest  wild 
salmon,  which  are  now  outnumbered  by  the  millions  of  hatchery  fish  that 
make  their  way  down  rivers  each  year  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho. 
Despite  an  upsurge  in  numbers  in  recent  years,  the  wild  fish  remain  far 
below  historical  peaks. 

Spilling  water  is  costly,  sacrificing  power  generation  at  a time  when 
the  BPA  could  sell  the  electricity  to  California  to  reduce  debt  and  at 
least  put  a dent  in  the  need  for  Northwest  rate  increases. 

The  BPA  provides  wholesale  power  to  130  Northwest  public  utilities, 
including  Seattle  City  Light,  Tacoma  Power  and  the  Snohomish  County  Public 
Utility  District.  In  October,  the  BPA  will  announce  its  next  wholesale 
rate  move,  which  could  range  anywhere  from  a 7 percent  decrease  to  a 7 
percent  rate  increase,  according  to  Ed  Mosley,  an  agency  spokesman. 

The  plan  struck  down  by  Redden  would  have  reduced  spill  next  month  at 
the  Ice  Harbor  and  Dohn  Day  dams  on  the  Snake  River,  and  the  Bonneville 
and  The  Dalles  dams  on  the  Columbia. 


Conservationists  called  the  ruling  an  important,  historic  victory. 

"I  think  the  people  in  this  region  understand  that  wild  salmon  in  their 
rivers  are  more  valuable  than  a nickel  or  a dime  on  their  electric  bills," 
said  Todd  True,  attorney  for  Earthjustice,  one  of  the  environmental  groups 
that  filed  the  lawsuit. 

Kathryn  Brigham,  spokeswoman  for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla 
Reservation,  called  the  ruling  a victory  for  both  ratepayers  and  tribes. 
"All  of  us  have  to  accept  responsibility,  and  we  need  to  figure  out  how  to 
address  it  cooperatively,"  Brigham  said  of  salmon-recovery  efforts. 

The  Associated  Press  contributed  to  this  report. 

Hal  Bernton:  206-464-2581  or  hbernton@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Fort  ignores  Indian  history,  group  says 
Duly  31,  2004 

FORT  LARAMIE  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE,  Wyo.  (AP)  - A parks  advocacy  group 
says  the  history  of  the  Plains  Indians  is  not  adequately  told  at  Fort 
Laramie,  even  though  it  was  one  of  the  first  bastions  of  white  America 
thrust  into  the  heart  of  American  Indian  lands  in  the  West. 

"The  whole,  difficult  story  about  the  U.S.  government  and  American 
Indians  must  be  told  at  Fort  Laramie,"  said  Patti  Borneman,  Northern 
Rockies  Program  coordinator  for  the  National  Parks  Conservation 
Association . 

Established  as  an  outpost  for  trading  furs  with  tribes  in  1834,  Fort 
Laramie  was  later  a refueling  stop  for  emigrants  and  a military  post 
during  the  Indian  Wars. 

A report  from  the  conservation  association  recommends  the  Park  Service 
establish  relationships  with  tribes  that  were  affected  by  the  fort,  and  in 
particular,  the  Fort  Laramie  treaties  of  1851  and  1868. 

The  report  suggests  doing  so  would  allow  the  agency  to  better  understand 
and  interpret  for  the  public  the  considerable  influence  of  Fort  Laramie  on 
the  fate  of  Indian  tribes. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Omaha  World-Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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It's  no  celebration  to  some 
BY  PAUL  HAMMEL 
WORLD-HERALD  STAFF  WRITER 
August  1,  2004 

FORT  ATKINSON  STATE  PARK,  Neb.  - Don't  call  what  is  happening  here  this 
weekend  a "celebration"  around  an  American  Indian. 

There  are  still  many  negative  feelings  about  Lewis  and  Clark's  arrival 
in  this  area  200  years  ago. 

"It  was  the  death  knell  for  the  traditional  way  of  life,"  said  Kevin 
Locke,  a member  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  whose  reservation  is  in 
northern  South  Dakota. 


"It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  - look  at  what  they  did  to  us/'  said 
Sandra  Little  of  Oglala,  S.D.,  a direct  descendant  of  the  Sioux  holy  man 
Sitting  Bull. 

Locke  and  Little  were  among  the  American  Indians  performing  Saturday  at 
the  Corps  of  Discovery  Festival. 

The  site  was  chosen  because  the  explorers  had  their  first  council  with 
Plains  Indians  on  a high  bluff  - "council  bluff"  - on  Aug.  3,  1804.  The 
site,  15  miles  north  of  Omaha,  later  became  Fort  Atkinson. 

"Commemoration"  rather  than  "celebration"  was  chosen  to  avoid  offending 
native  people.  Many  view  Lewis  and  Clark  as  the  first  representatives  of 
the  American  government  to  promise  peace,  a promise  that  rang  hollow  in  a 
rush  of  gold  prospectors  and  homesteaders. 

"Flistory  books  don't  tell  the  truth,"  said  Little,  a 60-something  "unci" 
(Lakota  for  "grandmother"). 

"They  massacred  our  people  and  called  it  a battle,"  she  said,  referring 
to  the  killing  of  more  than  250  Sioux  at  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.,  just  a few 
miles  from  Little's  home. 

Yet,  the  mixed  feelings  of  Little,  a dancer  with  the  Lakota  Heritage 
Society,  didn't  deter  her  or  27  others  in  her  dance  group  from  performing 
at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  event. 

"This  is  one  country  and  one  people,"  said  another  dancer,  Sedric  Young 
Bear  Sr.  of  Porcupine,  S.D.  "Maybe  other  people  don't  believe  that,  but  I 
do. 

"It's  not  the  end,"  he  said.  "We're  still  here." 

The  commemoration.  Young  Bear  said,  can  help  reconcile  the  red  and  white 
cultures . 

"To  me,  it's  an  educational  experience,  and  we  need  to  share  that,"  said 
Gloria  Little,  of  Red  Shirt,  S.D.,  the  president  of  the  Lakota  Heritage 
Society.  "We  are  survivors." 

So,  under  a blistering  sun,  the  dancers,  in  face  paint  and  wearing 
buckskins,  performed  a buffalo  dance  - a thank-you  dance  after  a 
successful  hunt  - near  a group  of  tepees. 

Nearby,  on  a huge  performance  stage,  the  contemporary  Indian  group, 
Brul'e,  performed  its  New  Age-style  music  to  the  thudding  beat  of  a huge 
drum. 

Later,  on  the  same  stage,  Locke,  of  Wakpala,  S.D.,  performed  a colorful 
hoop  dance  and  played  the  flute.  He  also  related  his  vision  of  the  "hoop 
of  life"  that  includes  all  people. 

Locke  said  it  was  probably  inevitable  that  the  Sioux  and  other  Plains 
tribes  would  eventually  clash  with  whites.  The  story  of  the  conquest  of 
native  peoples,  he  said,  has  been  repeated  across  the  globe. 

Performing  at  the  festival,  Locke  said,  allowed  him  to  connect  with 
people  and  share  part  of  his  culture. 

"We  have  a whole  new  frontier  to  conquer,  and  that's  peace,"  he  said. 
Contact  the  Omaha  World-Herald  newsroom 

Copyright  c.  2004  Omaha  World-Herald=AE . All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  Americans  honor  God  with  prayers,  dance 
Leonard  Martinez 
El  Paso  Times 

Borderland  Saturday,  Duly  31,  2004 

It's  common  to  see  aspects  of  Native  American  spirituality  incorporated 
into  Masses  in  the  Gallup,  N.M.,  Catholic  diocese. 

"After  the  Communion,  an  eagle  dance  is  performed,"  said  the  Rev.  Donald 


Pelotte,  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Gallup.  "It's  a prayer  of  praise  to  the 
creator,  which  also  asks  for  strength  and  direction.  It's  very  common  in 
my  diocese  to  have  this  kind  of  regular  integration." 

Integrating  Native  American  spirituality  with  Catholicism  is  one  of  the 
topics  of  the  65th  annual  Tekakwitha  Conference  this  week  in  El  Paso. 

About  1,000  Native  American  Catholics  from  the  around  United  States  and 
Canada  are  expected  to  attend  the  conference. 

Some  Native  Americans  are  hesitant  about  including  their  spirituality 
with  Catholicism,  said  Pelotte,  whose  father  was  of  the  Abenaki  tribe.  His 
diocese  ministers  to  seven  tribes. 

Pelotte  said  that  Vatican  Council  2 in  the  1960s  made  a strong  effort  to 
use  native  cultures  in  Catholic  teachings.  "For  the  last  20  years  or  so, 
the  work  of  the  conference  has  been  to  encourage,  to  persuade  our  native 
people  you  can  be  Catholic  and  Navajo.  You  can  be  Catholic  and  Tigua.  It's 
OK." 

Pelotte  said  the  change  has  not  happened  overnight. 

"For  so  long,  native  people  were  told  by  missionaries  and  priests  and 
even  family  members  the  two  couldn't  be  mixed  --  that  native  spirituality 
was  pagan,"  Pelotte  said. 

Theodore  Suina  of  the  Cochiti  Pueblo  in  northern  New  Mexico  said  his 
tribe  usually  has  a big  celebration  as  part  of  Christmas,  and  then  a few 
days  later,  has  Native  American  celebration  dances.  They  also  have  feasts 
in  honor  of  saints,  followed  by  Native  American  dances. 

"Everyone  accepts  the  combined  culture,"  Suina  said.  "They  (church 
officials)  encourage  us  not  to  forget  our  culture." 

Paul  Mullen,  now  living  in  Alabama  but  part  of  the  Colville  Reservation 
of  Washington  state,  said  it  wasn't  until  later  in  life  that  he  became 
reacquainted  with  his  Native  American  culture  and  integrated  it  with  his 
Catholicism . 

"It's  very  important  all  Native  Americans  keep  their  spirituality  and 
carry  it  in  our  hearts  and  see  how  God  wants  us  to  live,"  Mullen  said.  "He 
made  it  for  all  the  races.  He  didn't  say,  'Do  this  thing.  Native  Americans, 
and  Irish,  you  do  it  this  way. ' " 

Spirituality  and  Catholicism  have  been  combined  throughout  the 
conference  this  week. 

After  workshops  Friday  at  the  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo,  Apache  war  dancers 
from  the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe  danced  in  front  of  the  Ysleta  Mission. 

Today  the  conference  will  feature  "smudging,"  in  which  sweetgrass  is 
burned  to  ashes  in  pottery  with  coals.  An  eagle  feather  is  then  used  to 
sweep  the  ashes  into  the  air  to  bless  the  altar  and  people.  Pelotte  said 
the  smudging  is  used  in  some  churches  in  his  diocese  in  place  of  incense 
usually  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  traditional  Catholic  Masses. 

Although  more  and  more  Native  American  Catholics  are  accepting  the 
notion  that  spirituality  and  Catholicism  can  work  together,  some  non- 
-Catholics  don't  accept  that,  Pelotte  said. 

"In  my  early  days  at  the  diocese,  we  had  begun  to  use  the  liturgical 
dance  and  use  smudging,"  Pelotte  said.  "Across  the  yard  there  was  a group 
of  non-Catholic  natives  hissing  and  booing.  I was  taken  off  guard.  Many  of 
the  native  Catholics  said  they  had  relatives  who  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  yard.  The  non-Catholics  said  the  two  can't  be  integrated." 

Leonard  Martinez  may  be  reached  at  lmartinez@elpasotimes . com;  546-6152. 
Copyright  c.  2004  El  Paso  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Indian  movement  loses  way  in  Ecuador 

After  quick  jump  in  power,  groups  lost  momentum 

By  BRENDA  SEMPERTEGUI 


Duly  31,  2004,  6:55PM 
Reuters  News  Service 
A POOR  LAND 
Ecuador  statistics: 

* Population  : 12  million 

* Poverty  rate  : 60  percent 

QUITO,  ECUADOR  - After  ousting  one  government  in  a coup  then  serving  a 
short  spell  as  coalition  partners  in  the  current  administration,  Ecuador's 
once  mighty  Indian  movement  has  lost  its  way. 

In  a nation  weary  of  upheaval,  it  has  little  popular  support,  and 
internal  divisions  have  weakened  its  decade-old  fight  for  the  poor  and 
those  living  in  the  poor  countryside. 

A movement  which  in  2000  drew  thousands  of  peasant  marchers  from  the 
mountains  into  the  capital  Quito  to  help  oust  President  Damil  Mahuad,  was 
barely  able  to  muster  small  crowds  for  anti-government  protests  this  year. 

Leonidas  Iza,  president  of  the  National  Indian  Federation  for  nearly 
three  years,  admits  something  is  wrong. 

"It's  like  the  car  was  left  without  a driver,"  he  said. 

Ecuador's  Indian  movement  is  still  among  the  most  powerful  in  Latin 
America  and  has  ties  to  groups  in  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

It  became  a major  force  in  the  1990s,  protesting  to  gain  land  rights  and 
fighting  tough  economic  policies  backed  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Indians  formed  a political  party  called  Pachakutik,  "new  era"  in  the 
indigenous  language  Quichua. 

Pachakutik  began  winning  local  elections,  giving  Indians  a visible  face 
in  government  after  centuries  of  discrimination  by  elites  of  European  and 
mixed-race  descent  and  now  has  several  seats  in  Congress.  Pachakutik  is 
made  up  of  the  National  Indian  Federation,  peasant  groups  and  left-wing 
social  movements. 

Losing  steam 

But  analysts  say  Indian  leaders  lost  support  as  a result  of  their  role 
in  expelling  Mahuad  when  their  uprising  received  support  from  a group  of 
army  officers,  including  current  President  Lucio  Gutierrez. 

Later,  the  movement's  popularity  took  another  blow  because  of  the  way 
Pachakutik  first  supported  current  President  Lucio  Gutierrez's  election 
campaign  in  2002  and  then  left  his  government  in  protest  over  austere 
economic  policies. 

"These  (two  events)  have  weakened  them  enormously  and  given  them  a 
negative  evaluation  across  the  country,"  said  Simon  Pachano,  political 
analyst  at  Quito's  FLACSO  University. 

Ecuadoreans  especially  are  tired  of  political  crises  after  seeing  two 
presidents  toppled  in  popular  revolts  since  1997. 

And  the  improving  economy  has  made  Ecuadoreans  reluctant  to  take  to  the 
streets . 

The  Andean  nation's  economy  has  grown  steadily  for  the  past  four  years 
and  is  poised  for  a fifth  year  of  expansion  in  2004  while  inflation  has 
slowed  since  the  government  adopted  the  U.S.  dollar  as  its  currency... 
a move  Indians  opposed. 

A time  of  change 

Without  new  leadership,  analysts  say,  the  indigenous  movement  faces  a 
grim  outlook  in  the  near  future.  Iza's  term  at  the  head  of  the  federation 
is  expected  to  end  in  October. 

"There  needs  to  be  a serious  renewal:  returning  to  proposals  for 
political  reform  and  rethinking  strategies  for  protest,"  said  Fernando 
Garcia,  a FLACSO  anthropologist. 

Pachakutik  could  face  a litmus  test  in  local  elections  in  October. 

Together  with  Iza's  federation,  it  faces  a battle  with  Gutierrez,  who 
has  sought  ties  with  marginal  Amazon  Indian  and  Christian  indigenous 
organizations  in  a "divide  and  conquer"  strategy. 

But  so  long  as  Gutierrez  stays  committed  to  austere  fiscal  policies  that 
are  unpopular  with  the  poor  and  a free  trade  deal  with  the  United  States, 
the  federation  says  it  will  continue  to  fight. 
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Seigneury  File  Entering  Nine-Month  Exploratory  Phase 
By:  Greg  Horn 
Duly  16,  2004 

After  many  years  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  into  Kahnawake's 
Seigneury  of  Sault  St.  Louis  land  claim  could  be  in  sight.  The  Mohawk 
Council  of  Kahnawake  and  the  federal  government  agreed  to  enter  into  a 
nine-month  exploratory  phase  that  would  see  the  development  of  a specific 
process  designed  at  dealing  with  Kahnawake's  unique  claim. 

"It's  a big  step  in  the  right  direction,"  Grand  Chief  Michael  Delisle 
said . 

In  1995,  the  MCK  submitted  to  the  federal  government  the  results  of 
research  relating  to  this  historic  land  grievance.  It  took  the  federal 
government  five  years  to  respond  with  its  legal  opinion  regarding  the 
Kahnawake  Seigneury  Claim.  In  this  legal  opinion,  Canada  admitted  to  seven 
"breaches  of  lawful  obligation." 

These  breaches  the  Canadian  government  admitted  to  are:  1.  The  land  was 
never  surrendered;  2.  The  Mohawks  were  never  properly  compensated  for  loss 
of  land;  3.  The  Treaty  of  Oswegatchie  should  have  protected  Mohawk  land;  4 
Rents  were  never  properly  collected;  5.  Boundaries  were  not  properly 
surveyed;  6.  There  was  no  compensation  for  loss  of  two  islands,  and;  7. 

The  western  boundary  was  never  properly  surveyed  to  include  the  concession 
from  the  Gray  Nuns. 

Four  years  later,  negotiations  still  haven't  started  mainly  because  a 
process  could  not  be  agreed  upon  on  how  this  issue  will  be  dealt  with. 
Currently,  Canada  has  two  processes  for  dealing  with  land  claims  - 
specific  and  comprehensive. 

Specific  claims  used  to  deal  with  Canada's  breach  or  non-fulfillment  of 
lawful  obligations  found  in  treaties,  agreements  or  statutes  (including 
the  Indian  Act).  Comprehensive  claims  deal  with  "unextinguished  Aboriginal 
rights  where  no  treaty  has  been  signed." 

Since  Kahnawake's  Seigneury  claim  deals  with  aspects  from  both  processes 
it  doesn't  fit  in  either  and  is  considered  a special  claim.  On  Dune  9 
former  Grand  Chief  Doe  Norton,  current  Grand  Chief  Delisle,  Sault  St. 

Louis  co-ordinator  Frank  Vieni  and  Alwyn  Morris  met  with  the  assistant 
Deputy  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs.  At  this  meeting  three  things  were 
agreed  upon. 

Both  Canada  and  Kahnawake  agreed  that  Canada  will  be  at  the  negotiation 
table  during  aspects  of  the  Quebec/Kahnawake  Relations  negotiations  on 
issues  that  Canada  is  involved  in,  sich  as  policing.  Both  parties  also 
agreed  on  a process  for  dealing  with  Kahnawake  priority  issues.  They  also 
consented  to  enter  into  a nine-month  exploratory  phase  on  the  Seigneury 
issue . 

Delisle  said  he  is  pleased  that  the  federal  government,  through  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  finally  acknowledged,  both  in  person  and 
in  writing,  to  the  MCK  that  the  Seigneury  file  is  special  and  does  not  fit 
into  Canada's  two  land  claim  systems 

One  of  the  factors  taken  into  consideration  when  the  nine-month  process 
was  decided  on  was  Kanehsatake.  Both  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  have  been  busy  dealing  with  the  Kanehsatake  situation,  and 
public  opinion  in  the  area  has  not  been  very  favourable.  Unfortunately, 
this  public  opinion  has  spilled  over  to  include  all  Mohawk  people. 
Therefore,  it  was  felt  that  the  political  climate  was  not  right  for  the 
government  to  announce  that  it  would  be  entering  into  land  claims 
negotiations  with  the  Mohawks  of  Kahnawake  that  could  be,  with  cash  and 
real  estate,  worth  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 


Oven  the  next  nine  months,  a Kahnawake  model  for  dealing  with  land 
claims  will  be  developed.  During  this  phase,  Kahnawake  will  be  developing 
what  it  believes  a final  agreement  could  look  like.  When  it  becomes  time 
to  negotiate,  each  government  (MCK  and  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments)  needs  to  give  their  negotiators  clear  mandates  to  deal  with 
the  issues  at  hand. 

Vieni  said  that  any  agreement  for  land  that  is  reached  cannot  affect 
current  landowners  with  the  Seigneury,  because  they  now  have  title  to  the 
land.  Even  though  title  to  the  land  was  given  illegally,  beginning  with 
the  King  of  France,  current  landowners  are  not  at  fault,  Vieni  said. 

Any  agreement  that  is  reached  would  ideally  deal  with  all  past  issues 
between  Kahnawake  and  Quebec  and  Canada,  Vieni  said.  From  that  point  on,  a 
new  relationship  will  exist  between  the  three  governments. 

Once  negotiations  begin,  there  are  several  issues  that  need  to  be  dealt 
with.  One  is  how  any  agreements  will  be  ratified  and  who  is  affected  by  it. 
Since  there  is  a discrepancy  between  Kahnawake's  list  and  Canada's  list  of 
who  Kahnawake  Mohawks  are,  there  will  need  to  be  some  negotiations  done  in 
relation  to  this  issue.  Vieni  said  that  another  issue  is  how  is  Canada 
going  to  sell  any  potential  agreement  to  the  Canadian  public  when  Canada 
cannot  find  enough  money  for  health  care. 

The  MCK  was  also  clear  to  point  out  that  the  Seigneury  claim  in  no  way 
affects  or  prejedices  any  future  Mohawk  Nation  land  claim.  Delisle  also 
stressed  that  the  negotiations  have  not  yet  begun.  The  next  nine  months 
will  deal  strictly  with  the  development  of  the  process  that  will  be  used 
for  the  negotiations. 

Delisle  also  said  that  the  community  will  be  updated  frequently  on  the 
developments  in  the  Seigneury  file. 
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Fish  feud  looming  between  B.C.  aboriginals  and  commercial  fishermen 
DIRK  MEISSNER 
Canadian  Press 
Duly  26,  2004 

VICTORIA  (CP)  - The  first  net  has  yet  to  be  cast  in  British  Columbia's 
valuable  Fraser  River  salmon  season,  but  the  insults  between  aboriginal 
and  non-aboriginal  fishing  organizations  are  flying  fast  following  a 
recent  court  ruling  that  upheld  natives'  right  to  fish  for  profit. 

Ottawa  was  accused  Monday  of  sanctioning  a race-based  fishery  that 
allows  aboriginals  to  fish  for  valuable  sockeye  salmon  while  non- 
aboriginal fishermen  are  forced  to  stay  home.  But  a spokesman  for  an 
aboriginal  tribal  group  said  comments  about  a race-based  fishery  by  the 
B.C.  Fisheries  Survival  Coalition  neglect  to  consider  that  aboriginals  have 
been  fishing  the  Fraser  River  for  10,000  years. 

"It's  not  a race-based  fishery,  it's  a place-based  fishery,"  said  Ken 
Malloway,  a spokesman  for  the  Sto:lo  Nation  fishery. 

"We've  been  in  this  place  for  10,000  years,"  he  said.  "We've  always  made 
a living  off  of  our  fishery.  We  were  here  first  and  we  were  making  a 
living  off  our  fishery  when  the  first  Europeans  got  here." 

Phil  Eidsvik,  fisheries  survival  coalition  spokesman,  said  he  intends  to 
be  in  court  Wednesday  filing  an  appeal  of  the  ruling  two  weeks  ago  that 
allows  aboriginals  to  fish  for  food  and  profit  on  the  Fraser  River,  while 
other  fishermen  can't. 

"It's  evil,"  he  said.  "The  idea  that  race  is  going  to  determine  who  can 
go  to  work  on  a given  day  is  odious.  It's  terrible.  It's  outrageous." 


Non-aboriginal  commercial  fishermen  are  expected  to  get  the  first 
opportunity  Tuesday  to  catch  the  early  runs  of  sockeye  salmon  in  the  lower 
Fraser  River  near  Vancouver. 

Aboriginals  are  then  expected  to  be  given  a chance  to  fish  for  sockeye 
in  the  same  spots  later  in  the  week. 

A Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  spokesman  said  the  federal 
government  and  Fraser  River  area  aboriginal  bands  are  on  the  brink  of 
signing  agreements  that  will  allow  aboriginals  to  fish  sockeye  for  food 
and  profit. 

The  signing  of  the  deals  are  "hours  away/'  said  Don  Radford,  the 
Pacific's  acting  regional  manager  of  fisheries  management. 

They  come  after  the  B.C.  Supreme  Court  ruled  Duly  12  that  a native-only 
commercial  fishery  program  has  serious  flaws  but  doesn't  discriminate 
against  non-native  fishermen. 

The  decision  meant  the  reinstatement  of  charges  against  140  non-natives 
accused  of  illegally  hooking  salmon  during  one  of  numerous  protest 
fisheries  by  non-natives  over  the  years. 

A controversial  program  which  allows  aboriginals  access  to  the  waters  to 
fish  for  commercial  purposes  on  certain  days  of  the  season  was  cancelled 
last  summer  when  a lower  court  ruled  it  was  discriminatory. 

But  in  his  ruling,  Dustice  Donald  Brenner  disagreed,  saying  the  plight 
of  aboriginals  across  Canada  must  be  considered.  They  are  a disadvantaged 
group,  he  said,  suffering  significant  unemployment  and  poverty. 

Their  take  in  the  pilot  sales  is  a fraction  of  what  the  non-native 
commercial  fishermen  haul  to  market,  Brenner  said. 

Malloway  said  the  profit  side  of  the  salmon  fishery  could  provide  Sto:lo 
aboriginals  with  up  to  850  jobs  and  net  band  members  a total  of  $2.5 
million  this  summer. 

"Roughly  half  of  our  allocation  will  be  up  for  sale,"  he  said.  "It  will 
be  150,000  to  175,000  sockeye." 

Aboriginal  fishermen  are  expected  to  be  on  the  Fraser  River  either 
Thursday  or  Friday,  he  said. 

Non-aboriginal  fishermen  are  expected  to  be  on  the  Fraser  River  Tuesday. 

"The  (non-aboriginal  fishermen)  go  out  first,"  said  Malloway.  "They're 
the  trigger.  Once  they  go  out,  then  we're  allowed  to  go.  I could  see  how 
they  would  say  it's  not  fair  if  we  went  out  two  or  three  days  before  them. 

Eidsvik  said  the  fisheries  coalition  is  considering  some  form  of  protest 
on  days  non-aboriginal  fishermen  aren't  permitted  on  the  river,  but 
wouldn't  elaborate. 

"They  seem  to  say  they  are  back  to  having  a race-based  commercial 
fishery  in  which  their  fishery  will  open  on  certain  days  for  a select 
number  of  aboriginal  bands  and  every  other  Canadian,  including  members  of 
other  aboriginal  bands,  will  have  to  stay  tied  to  the  beach,"  he  said. 

The  aboriginals  and  survival  coalition  agree  on  one  thing:  the  salmon 
fishery  issue  is  heading  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Radford  said  the  difference  between  the  new  Fisheries  program  and  others 
is  the  new  one  will  break  up  the  aboriginal  food  and  profit  fishery  into 
separate  times. 

Aboriginals  will  be  permitted  to  fish  for  food  and  ceremonial  stocks  on 
one  opening,  while  other  times  will  be  set  aside  for  a profit  fishery,  he 
said . 

The  sockeye  run  lasts  about  three  weeks. 
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Vigil  shows  support  for  Keepness  family 
Canadian  Press 
Duly  27,  2004 

REGINA  (CP)  - Three  weeks  after  five-year-old  Tamra  Keepness  disappeared 
from  her  Regina  home,  close  to  70  people  turned  out  for  a candlelight 
vigil  in  Regina's  Wascana  Park  Monday  night  to  show  their  support  for 
Tamra  and  her  family. 

Some  parents  pushed  infants  in  strollers,  while  others  held  onto  young 
children.  Maxine  MacPherson  and  co-workers  at  Saskatchewan  Property 
Management  Corp.  organized  the  event. 

"We  wanted  to  do  something  and  bring  the  community  together  to  send  out 
a positive  energy  and  love  to  Tamra  and  her  family,"  McPherson  said.  "It's 
just  the  aching  for  everything  that's  going  on. 

Pam  Burns,  a teacher  whose  students  are  around  Tamra 's  age,  was  among 
the  participants. 

"To  me  it's  hope,"  she  said  as  the  group  prepared  for  a silent  march 
through  the  park.  "It's  a burning  light  of  hope.  With  every  day  that  we 
get  up,  it's  the  first  thing  that's  on  our  mind.  We  think  about  her.  We 
hope  that  this  will  be  the  day  that  she  will  be  returned  safely." 

Tamra  was  last  seen  on  the  night  of  Duly  5,  when  she  was  going  to  bed  at 
her  inner-city  home.  Extensive  searches  by  police,  civilians  and 
volunteers  have  turned  up  nothing. 

Meanwhile,  police  have  ruled  out  a connection  between  the  case  of  a 
missing  girl  and  a burned-up  Volkswagen  van  that  had  been  reported  stolen 
the  day  her  disappearance  was  reported. 

"If  we  get  new  information  that  changes  that,  we'll  look  at  it  (the  van), 
but  we  don't  have  anything  that  connects  it  right  now,"  police 
spokesperson  Elizabeth  Popowich  said  Monday. 

In  an  effort  to  follow  up  on  anything  that  might  be  a clue,  police  asked 
the  public  last  week  to  look  out  for  a Saskatchewan  licence  plate  reading 
161  CDP,  which  was  stolen  from  a Regina  vehicle  sometime  between  11:30  p.m. 
Duly  4 and  7:30  a.m.  Duly  5. 

"It's  close  enough  to  the  time  frame  (of  the  last  sighting  of  Tamra)  and 
it's  a question  mark  that  can't  be  answered  until  it's  been  found,"  said 
Popowich.  "There  might  have  been  events  leading  up  to  (Tamra 's 
disappearance) . " 

A thorough  investigation  of  the  badly  damaged  1973  Volkswagen  van  RCMP 
recovered  from  the  Fort  Qu'Appelle  area  gives  police  no  reason  to  believe 
the  vehicle  is  connected  to  Tamra.  The  van  was  reported  stolen  Duly  6. 

Tamra  was  reported  missing  from  her  Ottawa  Street  home  the  same  day. 

Police  are  still  seeking  a red  1989  GMC  1500  truck  with  silver  sides 
that  was  stolen  that  day. 
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Keepness  family  prays  for  Tamra 's  safe  return 
Duly  29,  2004 

REGINA  - While  police  continue  their  investigation  for  a missing  Regina 
girl,  her  family  is  appealing  to  another  power. 

Around  100  people  marched  with  candles  Tuesday  night  in  a park  just  a 
short  distance  from  the  house  where  Tamra  Keepness  disappeared. 

The  five-year-old  girl  has  been  missing  since  Duly  5. 

Her  mother,  Lorena  Keepness,  said  a prayer  for  the  officers  who  continue 
to  look  for  her  daughter. 

"I  pray.  Lord,  just  to  have  your  hand  on  the  police  officers.  Lord.  I 


pray  that  they  will  come  across  a clue.  Lord,  that  will  find  her  safe  and 
sound,  and  bring  her  home." 

Dozens  of  police  officers  are  still  working  on  the  case,  but  Regina 
Police  Chief  Cal  Johnston  admits  progress  has  been  slow. 

"We  have  more  than  one  working  theory  and  we  continue  to  work  at  either 
disproving  or  proving  it  as  the  evidence  leads  us,"  says  Johnston. 

He  says  police  receive  daily  tips  about  the  missing  girl. 

Officers  have  collected  DNA  samples  from  several  people,  and  police  are 
still  looking  for  Saskatchewan  licence  plate  161-CDP.  It  was  stolen  from  a 
car  the  night  before  Tamra  disappeared. 
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Second  missing  child  in  Regina 
July  27,  2004 

REGINA  - Police  in  Regina  are  looking  for  another  missing  child.  Sheldon 
Blacksioux,  11,  has  not  been  home  since  noon  on  July  23. 

Police  say  he's  about  four-feet-10-inches  tall,  with  black  hair  and 
brown  eyes. 

Blacksioux  was  last  seen  leaving  his  home  in  Regina's  Glencairn 
neighbourhood,  wearing  jean  shorts,  a red  tank  top  and  black  shoes. 

A five-year-old  girl  is  also  missing. 

Tamra  Keepness  disappeared  from  her  home  in  central  Regina  on  the  night 
of  July  5. 

Police  say  the  two  cases  do  not  appear  to  be  related. 

People  are  asked  to  contact  the  Regina  Police  Service  at  777-6500  if 
they  have  any  information  about  either  missing  child. 
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Oglala  Sioux  Police  Facing  Major  Funding  Loss 
July  27,  2004 

PINE  RIDGE  (AP)  - The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  Department  of  Public  Safety 
could  lose  75  percent  of  its  force  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation 
unless  the  tribe  comes  up  with  another  funding  source. 

A $4.5  million  federal  Community  Oriented  Policing  grant  will  expire 
Sept.  30,  2005,  taking  with  it  the  money  that  has  paid  for  57  officers, 
said  Duane  Yellow  Hawk,  self-determination  specialist  for  the  department. 

The  two-year  grant  allowed  the  tribe  to  hire  those  57  additional 
officers  with  the  expectation  that  the  community  would  take  over  funding. 

But  tribal  officials  said  there  isn't  money  to  do  that  unless  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Budget  and  Management  increases  its  funding. 

"There  is  no  tribal  funding  or  revenue,"  Yellow  Hawk  said.  "We  are  a 100 
percent  federally  funded  program." 

If  the  funding  is  stripped,  29  officers  - instead  of  80  - will  be  left 


to  patrol  nearly  2 million  acres  and  nine  districts  on  Pine  Ridge. 

Yellow  Hawk  said  the  force  would  be  reduced  to  skeleton  crews,  leading 
to  longer  response  times  and  cuts  in  investigations  and  crime  prevention 
programs . 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  public  safety  budget  is  $3.4  million,  which 
pays  for  29  police  officers,  administration  costs  of  two  dispatch  centers, 
two  jails,  a juvenile  detention  center  and  other  expenses. 

Using  funds  from  the  startup  money  for  the  new  jail.  Yellow  Hawk  was 
able  to  keep  enough  money  in  the  bank  to  avoid  laying  off  any  officers.  He 
designated  some  officers  as  part  of  the  transition  team  to  move  into  the 
new  jail  while  they  maintained  their  current  duty  stations. 

Chad  Kolton,  press  secretary  at  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  said  some  relief  could  come  from  a $500  million  Dustice 
Assistance  Grant  Program. 

If  the  program  is  passed  by  Congress,  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
could  compete  for  grants  that  would  be  awarded  as  early  as  late  2004,  he 
said . 
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Name  CLAYTON  ROBERT  IRON  NECKLACE,  DR 

Number  167609 

Birth  Date  11/28/53 

Address  ASPC  Lewis  - Morey  Blue  - 2 A-4 

P 0 Box  3300 


Buckeye,  AZ  85326 

Nation/Tribe  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 

' 10",  brown  eyes,  black  hair  (long);  175  lbs.  I enjoy 
cultural  novels.  I plan  to  open  a small  craft  store  upon 
my  release. 

I am  a tribal  craftsman,  can  do  all  types  of  beadwork, 
contemporary  and  spiritual.  I enjoy  jazz  music. 

Release  Date  March  27,  2011 


Comments 


Interests 


Name  MICHAEL  BACKMAN 

Number  237425 

Birth  Date  2/16/75 

Address  CCA/Prairie  Correctional  Facility 

Box  500 

Appleton,  MN  56208 

Nation/Tribe  North  Dakota  Turtle  Mountain  Ojibwa  band 

Comments  I'm  6'  tall  and  weigh  about  200  lbs.  I have  brown  eyes  and 

long  brown  hair.  I am  an  upbeat,  outgoing  person  who  is 
very  straight  forward  and  honest.  I'm  looking  for  a friend 
who  is  stable  in  life  and  believes  in  honesty. 

Interests  All  aspects  of  my  culture,  especially  female  dancers.  I 

enjoy  working  out  a lot,  playing  sports,  reading,  writing. 
I play  the  flute,  love  all  music,  and  absolutely  love  to 
travel . 


Name 


THOMAS  WAYNE  SAENZ 


Number  673824 

Birth  Date  4/6/71 

Address  Ellis  I 

Huntsville,  TX  77343 

Nation/Tribe  Comanche/Whichata 

Comments  I'm  5'  11"  , 183  lbs,  dark  hair,  brown  eyes,  tattoos 

on  both  arms  and  chest.  I like  big  women,  who  enjoy 
somebody  who's  straight  up,  serious,  no  games;  someone 
who  can  feel  equal  to  her  partner.  I would  like  her  to  be 
at  least  150  to  265  lbs.  Native  or  white. 

Interests  I do  some  free  hand  artwork.  Hot  rods,  harley  davidsons. 

I like  to  have  fun  by  myself.  I do  like  mystery  books  and 
stories.  I enjoy  talking,  conversation,  making  my  woman 
feel  good  and  happy  about  herself. 

Name  DAVID  ROCK 
Number  80114-008 
Birth  Date  7/19/70 

Address  P 0 Box  1469 
Kayenta,  AZ  86033 

Nation/Tribe  Navajo  (half;  enrolled  member) 

Comments  Looking  for  someone  who  would  like  to  write  or  talk  on  the 

phone.  Please  write  me  at  the  above  address  until  I know  my 
new  location  and  update  my  address. 

Interests  All  male  interest,  some  of  which  are  camping,  hiking, 

fishing,  driving,  4x4ing,  riding  ATV's  and  dirt  bikes,  and 
the  list  goes  on.  Very  interested  in  women. 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Monday,  Duly  12,  2004  02:25  pm 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : Dune  5,  1891  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 
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WITHIN  the  world,  my  boy,  somewhere 
There  is  a place  made  just  for  you. 

Your  future  battle-ground  is  there. 

And  there  is  work  for  you  to  do: 

Perhaps  it  is  to  sell  the  grain. 

Perhaps  to  sow,  maybe  to  grind-- 

Dust  think  awhile  - your  quickened  brain 

Your  place  will  find. 

And  be  it  high  or  be  it  low. 

No  matter  where  you  find  your  post. 

Oh,  stick  to  it,  my  lad,  and  show 
Your  mettle,  while  you  make  the  most 
Of  youth's  fair  hours.  Learn  to  fill 
Your  place  with  honor.  Know  always. 

To  do  your  work,  and  do  it  well. 

Is  highest  praise. 


EXPLOITS  OF  SPOTTED  HORSE. 


(Continued  from  last  week.) 

Big  Spotted  Horse,  skulking  through  the  grass,  was  close  upon  the 
picket  line  of  ponies,  when  one  of  the  herd,  keen  of  scent,  arched  its 
neck  and  was  about  to  snort  and  stampede. 

But  quick  as  thought  the  Pawnee  gave  three  sounds  with  his  teeth  and 
tongue  - "Tut-tut-tut ! " and  tossed  a pinch  of  charm  medicine  into  the  air 
The  pony  lowered  its  bristling  mane  and  was  subdued.  It  was  no  longer 
the  wolf  that  approached,  although  the  wolf  skin  was  upon  the  man  and 
the  horse  continued  its  grazing. 

In  this  manner,  repeating  the  same  maneuver  several  times,  advancing 
inch  by  inch  with  the  stealth  of  the  panther.  Spotted  Horse  reached  the 
White  Shield's  lodge. 

A beautiful  *Caballo  Pinto*  was  prancing  at  his  stake;  now  and  then 
taking  a bite  of  grass  and  gradually  edging  away  toward  the  lodge,  as  if 
conscious  of  some  presence,  and  yet  only  some  stupid  crawling  thing 
venturing  out  in  the  darkness  and  scarcely  worthy  of  horse 
consideration.  Thus  the  lariat  stake  came  in  direct  line  and  within  a 
dozen  strides  of  the  Pawnee. 

Spotted  Horse,  the  man,  hailed  the  animal  of  his  name  with  "Tut-tut" 
and  blew  a fine  spray  of  calamus  root  from  his  mouth  toward  the  horse. 

It  was  a pleasing  covenant  between  the  savage  and  the  steed,  for  Spotted 
Horse,  the  animal,  raised  his  nostrils  with  delight  and  trotted  to  the 
man  in  wolf's  clothing. 

Old  mother  White  Shield,  with  her  head  under  her  blanket  heard  the 
restlessness  of  the  animal;  and  with  a tinge  of  female  envy,  exclaimed: 
"Booh!  Spotted  Horse,  you  are  as  vain  as  a man.  Because  we  bring  you 
from  the  herd  to  keep  you  from  the  enemy,  you  want  to  be  away!  You  can't 
come  into  the  house!"  and  with  a very  unlady-like  gesture,  she  smote  the 
lodge-cover  with  an  old  frying  pan,  and  returned  to  her  savage  dreams. 

The  sound  of  the  horse's  trotting  signified  obedience. 

The  Pawnee  showed  his  ivory  teeth  to  the  darkness. 

"The  opossum  leads  the  pride  of  the  Cheyenne  herds  away,"  he  muttered 
as  he  severed  the  lariat  and  slowly  receded. 

So  far  having  succeeded,  the  Pawnee  put  some  dirt  upon  his  head, 
extended  his  left  hand  upwards  and  moved  his  lips  to  this  native 
syllables  of:  "Ah-te-us,  te-uh-rus-kit-tuk-o,  te-rus-tuk-oo-rah-tea, 
id-y-tut-tooh-rok-eest-a ! " "Father,  as  thou  art  above,  and  powers  of 
earth,  ye  I depend  upon  and  follow." 

Had  the  old  woman  come  between  the  wolf  and  its  prey,  she  might  have 
been  sacrificed. 

But  Spotted  Horse  was  elated. 

He  was  not  after  scalps,  but  four-footed  treasures. 

To  be  seen  by  the  several  bands  of  Pawnees,  mounted  upon  the  valiant 
Cheyenne's  war  horse,  that  White  Shield  had  often  ridden  in  battles 
against  them;  this  satisfied  the  Pawnee's  ambition. 

When  Spotted  Horse  got  beyond  hearing  distance  with  his  prize,  he 
entered  a grove  of  ash  that  skirted  the  river  and  mounted  guard  upon  his 
horse . 

The  herds  were  apparently  restless. 

The  Pawnees  had  collected  their  number  and  were  moving  cautiously 
with  their  herds,  awaiting  a signal  from  their  leader. 

Soon  a horseman  was  seen  riding  zigzag  in 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


The  story  of  Spotted  Horse  given  on  the  first  page  is  one  from  his 
own  lips,  to  a faithful  friend. 


"Enclosed  please  find  stamps  for  an  extra  copy  of  the  last  issue  of 
*The  Red  Man.*  It  is  a splendid  number  and  I read  every  article  with  the 
greatest  interest." 

SUBSCRIBER. 


A Pueblo  girl  is  fighting  her  own  way  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  and 
writes : 

"I  am  think  so  much  of  Carlisle  school  yet.  When  I go  down  town 
somebody  will  say,  'Say  look  this  Carlisle  Indian  Girl. ' Then  I feel  so 
proud  to  hear  that  I am  Carlisle  Indian  girl." 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a programme  of  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
Presbyterian  School  for  Girls,  Muscogee,  Indian  Territory,  on  Dune  3rd. 
Miss  Alice  Robertson,  formerly  a clerk  in  the  Captain's  office  is  the 
Superintendent.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  feels  sure  that  he  would  have 
enjoyed  very  much  the  exercises,  had  he  been  permitted  to  be  present. 


A bigoted  world:  One  of  the  patrons  writes  of  the  young  Indian  girl 
living  with  them:  "It  seems  as  though  F's  whole  world  was  a capital  I." 
We  hope  this  young  girl  will  soon  learn  that  the  use  of  too  much  "I"  is 
what  drives  from  us  our  friends.  Who  can  love  a person,  who  is  always 
saying,  "I  can  do  so  and  so,"  or  "I  did  so  and  so,  "or  "I"  "I"  "I"  "I" 
this  and  that  until  it  is  disgusting  to  be  with  her? 


All  who  get  a peep  at  the  picture  of  the  little  pappoose  decorated 
and  wound  up  in  true  Indian  fashion  tight  to  a board,  or  catch  a glimpse 
of  the  pretty  dimples  in  the  laughing  face  of  the  baby  think  the  whole 
picture  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  they  ever  saw.  The 
little  baby  has  made  many  unknown  friends  among  our  subscribers.  For 
five  subscriptions  and  a one-cent  stamp  extra  we  will  send  the 
photograph,  which  is  sold  for  twenty  cents  cash. 


Our  Quota. 

Whole  number  belonging  to  the  school  762:  462  boys  and  300  girls.  On 
farms,  304  boys  and  139  girls.  Present,  158  boys  and  161  girls. 

From  One  of  our  Bright  Little  Girls  in  Philadelphia. 

"I  still  remember  to  mention  your  name  (THE  INDIAN  HELPER)  whenever  I 
get  an  opportunity,  and  some  friends  here  do  not  forget  you  either.  I do 
not  think  you  know  how  many  friends  you  do  have  in  this  great  city.  I 
send  you  two  subscribers  and  the  money  in  postage  stamps.  On  Wednesday 
this  week,  the  Newton  Girls'  Grammar  School,  which  I attend,  gave  an 
exhibition  of  their  work  in  sewing  as  a specimen  of  progress.  The  girls 
decorated  the  rooms  with  a profusion  of  flowers  and  adorned  the  walls 
and  blackboards  with  drawing,  most  of  which  were  original  designs.  We 
made  the  room  quite  attractive.  The  teachers  intended  this  entertainment 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  parents;  especially  for  the  mothers.  This  is  an 
excellent  school.  We  are  very  busy  now  preparing  for  examination,  which 
begins  about  the  middle  of  next  month.  I am  quite  well  and  I love  to  go 
to  school.  I will  still  work  for  the  INDIAN  HELPER.  I am  your  friend. 


MARY  BAILEY. 


Among  the  visitors  from  a distance  who  were  present  at  the  graduating 
exercises  and  were  guests  of  the  school  part  of  the  time  were:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  B.  Mellor,  West  Chester;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Myers, 
Ashbourne;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Stubbs,  McSparran;  Jonathan  Gill, 
Richboro;  Wm.  H.  Lefferts,  Churchville;  Albert  Vanartsdalen, 
Breadysville;  Thomas  Beans,  Churchville;  Mr.  William  E.  Walton, 
Fallsington;  Miss  Howell,  Yardly;  Miss  Landis,  of  Hummelstown;  Mrs. 

Smith  and  Miss  Briggs;  Miss  Woolstein,  N.J.;  Miss  Kelker,  of  Harrisburg; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Parsons,  Penn  Valley  and  her  sister,  and  brother;  Miss 
Ivens,  of  Tulleytown;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hailman  and  daughter.  There 
were  over  200  visitors  at  the  afternoon  meeting,  who  with  the  students 
more  than  filled  the  spacious  room.  The  usual  enthusiasm  was  manifested 
as  each  member  of  the  class  performed  his  or  her  part  and  as  the 
exercises  proceeded,  but  as  we  have  said  elsewhere  the  full  account  must 
be  given  in  the  *Red  Man,*  for  our  columns  are  too  short. 


Now  we  are  SURE  of  the  new  walks.  Mr.  Lewis  Faber  of  town  has  the 
lowest  bid  and  will  soon  go  to  work  on  them. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

For  FIFTEEN,  the  new  combination  picture  8x10  showing  all  our  buildings. 
(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. ) 

For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


(page  3) 

Good-bye,  May. 

Joseph  Hamilton  has  joined  the  band. 

Yamie  Leeds  is  the  youngest  member  of  class  '91. 

Let  the  graduating  class  study  the  truth  of  the  little  poem  on  the 
1st  page. 

The  Wayside  Gleaners  entertained  the  graduating  class  last  evening. 

Thos.  Barnett  is  a member  of  the  Farmer's  Alliance,  and  wears  the  badge. 
Miss  Longstreth  and  Miss  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia  were  guests  this  week. 
Last  night  Otto  Zotom  and  John  Tyler  left,  for  their  homes  in  Indian 
Territory . 

Dr.  Dixon  spent  most  of  last  week  in  New  York  attending  Friends' 

Yearly  Meeting. 

Mrs.  Richard  Davis  with  her  two  babies  Richenda  and  Mary  attended 
Commencement . 

Miss  Nana  Pratt,  having  completed  the  course  at  a business  college  in 
Philadelphia,  arrived  home  last  Friday. 

Mrs.  Barker,  of  Pittsburg,  a sister  of  Miss  Hunt,  was  here  Decoration 
Day  and  went  to  Gettysburg  in  the  afternoon. 


Miss  Maud  B.  Cummins,  of  Brown's  Valley,  Minnesota,  has  taken  Miss 
Bratton's  place  as  Assistant  Matron  at  the  Girls'  Quarters. 

Misses  Dittes  and  Cutter  took  a little  fly  to  Harrisburg  by  the 
evening  train  on  Decoration  Day,  to  attend  to  business  connected  with 
the  closing  exercises. 

Mr.  Claudy  has  presented  himself  with  a handsome  bicycle  on  which  he 
flies  to  and  from  his  work,  we  are  afraid  quite  to  the  envy  of  some  of 
his  co-laborers  who  wish  they  were  so  fortunate. 

To  Miss  Hunt  who  engineered  the  stage  trimming,  and  to  Miss  Merrit 
who  assisted,  the  graduates  are  indebted  for  the  most  beautifully 
decorated  stage  of  any  class  that  has  received  diplomas,  thus  far.  The 
speakers  stood  in  the  midst  of  flowers. 

Frank  Aveline  was  on  from  Newark  to  attend  Commencement.  Mark  Evarts 
returned  to  Newark  with  Frank  and  will  try  to  find  work  at  his  trade  in 
that  big  city.  Frank  has  been  working  for  several  years  there  at  the 
trade  learned  or  started  at  Carlisle. 

Jennie  Eyre,  of  Lincoln  Institute,  Phila.,  was  among  the  guests  this 
week.  Jennie  who  went  to  Lincoln  from  Carlisle  seven  years  ago  or  more, 
is  now  quite  a woman  and  says  she  graduates  from  one  of  the  Grammar 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  this  year. 

Miss  Rebecca  Miller,  with  her  mamma  Mrs.  Miller  of  Pittsburg,  is 
visiting  Miss  Pauli,  who  is  the  baby's  dear  auntie.  Such  a cute  baby  as 
Rebecca  can  not  fail  to  make  many  friends  while  here.  Already  she  feels 
that  she  belongs  to  each  one  of  the  long  line  of  girls  as  they  march  to 
their  meals. 

A full  account  of  the  graduating  exercises  will  be  given  in  the 
coming  *Red  Man.*  Commissioner  Morgan  made  a grand  speech  which  will  be 
printed  in  full  and  the  graduating  essays,  all  of  which  are  good  will 
appear  in  the  *Red  Man*  which  will  be  out  just  as  soon  as  our  "babes  at 
the  trade"  can  get  it  out.  Send  five  cents  for  this  number  of  the  *Red 
Man*  or  what  is  better,  subscriber  for  a year.  Term  fifty  cents  in  advance. 

Commissioner  Morgan  arrived  Tuesday  evening  and  left  yesterday  for 
New  York. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class  received  a number  of  nice 
presents  from  Susan  Longstreth  and  other  friends. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  week  took  two  full  days  from  our  work 
hence  the  delay  of  a day  with  the  HELPER  mail. 

Miss  Fisher  entertained  the  teachers  on  Monday  evening  in  honor  of 
Misses  Stanton  and  Wood  who  were  about  to  leave  the  school. 

The  graduates  and  post  graduates  with  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
the  school  were  entertained  at  Captain  Pratt's  Wednesday  evening. 

Sarah  Pratt  came  over  from  Steelton  with  her  mamma  Mrs.  Mason  Pratt 
and  her  Grandma,  Mrs.  Crane,  to  attend  the  exercises  Wednesday  afternoon. 
The  graduating  class  enjoyed  a pleasant  picnic  and  ride  yesterday. 

Each  took  along  a companion.  The  large  coach  was  brought  into  use  for 
the  occasion. 

Miss  Wood  leaves  Carlisle  next  Monday,  for  her  home  in  New  YOrk 
State.  Again  we  suffer  the  loss  of  a most  faithful  and  efficient 
teacher.  Home  duties  call  her. 

Mr.  J.B.  Given  is  here  from  the  great  Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie 
N.Y.  He  will  remain  a week  then  return  to  college  to  resume  the 
finishing  course. 

Miss  Georgie  Bratton,  who  has  been  very  acceptably  associated  with 
Miss  Dittes  at  the  Girls'  Quarters  during  the  last  six  months  has  been 
called  to  her  home  in  town,  and  the  school,  the  girls,  especially  the 
little  ones  will  miss  her  very  much.  Miss  Bratton  promises  to  come  out 
often  to  see  us. 

Frank  Tourewy,  Yamie  Leeds  and  one  of  the  small  boys  whose  name  we 
did  not  get,  thought  they  would  try  rocking  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep 
and  received  a ducking  in  the  cold  spring  at  the  farm  yesterday  morning. 
They  fell  from  the  boat  and  went  into  the  water  up  to  their  necks, 
making  great  fun  for  the  lookers  on. 

Some  say  that  they  have  read  "Stiya"  in  the  HELPER  and  don't  care 
especially  for  the  book.  To  all  such  we  would  reply,  remember  that  the 


story  has  been  revised,  and  the  illustrations  alone  are  worth  fifty 
cents.  They  are  of  the  finest  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  story. 
In  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  McGonigal,  of  Carlisle,  the  First  church 
Sunday  School  class  of  Indian  boys  whom  she  so  faithfully  and 
interestedly  taught  for  many  years,  loses  a staunch  and  dear  friend.  The 
boys  who  were  favored  to  come  under  the  instruction  of  one  of  such 
unusual  ability,  character  and  Christian  grace  cannot  fail  to  carry  the 
good  seed  of  her  sowing  with  them  all  through  life. 

Miss  Stanton  has  been  transferred  from  Carlisle  to  Haskell  INstitute, 
Lawrence,  Kansas.  While  Carlisle  suffers  greatly  by  the  loss  of  so 
valuable  a worker,  Haskell  will  gain,  and  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  with 
her  other  good  friends  in  the  work  rejoice  that  she  is  not  leaving  the 
service.  We  shall  hear  from  her  frequently.  Haskell  is  near  Miss 
Stanton's  home  which  makes  her  present  situation  very  pleasant. 


(Continued  from  the  First  Page.) 


front  of  them  and  the  herd  was  put  to  a trot. 

They  were  to  leeward  from  camp. 

Several  miles  were  passed  in  silence. 

They  were  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas,  and  scaling  the  hills 
eight  miles  above  the  village,  when  the  dogs,  horses  and  the  rumbling 
earth  gave  the  alarm. 

With  three  hundred  captured  horses  to  guide,  they  headed  toward  the 
Cimmarron  till  the  main  divide  was  reached,  whence  they  turned  abruptly 
to  the  northwest,  plunged  into  the  Arkansas  off  a five-foot  bank,  thirty 
miles  above  camp,  made  a meandering  ford,  and  left  the  stream  a league 
above . 

It  was  about  dawn  by  the  time  they  reorganized  beyond  the  river. 

But  there  must  be  no  resting  before  midday. 

And  on  they  sped,  hiding  the  stars  for  a time  with  a cloud  of  dust. 

Their  leader  remained  alone  and  on  foot,  behind. 

He  had  come  the  long  distance  solely  for  horses,  and  now  to  secure 
their  escape  he  would  do  a little  guarding  of  the  rear  in  person. 

Big  Spotted  Horse,  seeing  his  herd  well  under  headway,  recrossed  the 
river  and  beat  a back  track  upon  the  enemy  --  an  entirely  original  and 
savage  proceeding. 

He  sought  to  delay  the  party  in  pursuit  by  a little  Pawnee  strategy 
in  the  form  of  meeting  them  half-way. 

This  Indian  general  divined  that  the  valley  would  be  swept  as  by  a 
raging  fire  in  the  search  for  him,  and  he  was  jogging  along  at  dog  trot, 
when,  truly  enough,  a whirlwind  of  horsemen  were  upon  him. 

Naturally  he  was  taken  to  be  some  friendly  ally,  who  had  been 
unhorsed  by  accident. 

Five  hundred  yards  still  separated  the  lone  footman  from  the  surge  of 
mounted  warriors. 

The  Pawnee  was  in  a critical  position,  but  he  thought  of  the  herd; 
and  he  was,  in  fact,  never  more  at  home. 

Imagine  the  consternation  of  the  Cheyennes  upon  seeing  the  man  in 
front  of  them  stop  and  madly  gesture  with  his  left  hand  to  stay  back, 
and  the  same  time  hearing  three  thrilling  Pawnee  war  cries. 

Every  horse  was  stopped  upon  its  haunches. 

The  Cheyennes  were  completely  surprised  and  appalled. 

They  had  expected  a trail,  a cloud  of  dust  perhaps,  beyond  the  river, 
when,  here,  almost  at  their  lance  points  before  them  stood  the  enemy 
incarnate  --  Left  Hand,  the  Pawnee,  the  wolf,  the  horse  taker. 

The  war  party  was  routed. 

Many  fled  with  the  mysterious  news. 

"Strike  him!"  cried  an  old  veteran,  making  a charge. 

Two  arrows  pierced  the  warriors  heart. 

"The  Wolf,"  apparently  unarmed,  in  an  instant  had  drawn  from  under  his 
wolfskin  a small  white  bow  of  elk  antler,  and  as  the  arrows  sped  in 
answer  to  the  enemy's  words.  Big  Spotted  Horse  was  smiling. 

Then  followed  a grand  charge  by  the  remaining  warriors. 

But  again  three  twangs  were  telegraphed  upon  the  Pawnee's  magic  bow 


string,  and  three  arrows  formed  a continuous  shaft  upon  their  message  of 
death . 

Four  Cheyenne  horses  were  minus  riders. 

The  next  charge  was  made  for  camp. 

The  news  of  the  lone  "wolf"  in  captivity  sped  with  electric  economy 
of  time. 

A large  party  came  to  the  front. 

The  Pawnee  was  upon  the  ground  yelping  and  jumping  about,  and 
occasionally  sending  an  arrow,  swifter  than  eye  could  follow,  upon  its 
mission  of  defence. 

The  Cheyennes  were  planning  for  a new  attack. 

The  Pawnee  was  amused  at  the  disproportionate  enemy's  excitement  and 
he  said  to  himself:  "The  herd  will  get  to  the  Yellow  Banks." 

The  "wolf"  was  surveying  the  high  bank  that  overhung  the  river. 

The  Cheyennes  were  about  to  attack  and  surround  the  captive,  and,  in 
case  the  Pawnee  medicine  resisted,  to  cut  him  off  from  the  ford. 

Spotted  Horse  studied  the  high  bank. 

Two  hundred  feet  to  water. 

Never  did  student  solve  more  difficult  polytechnic  problem.  Space, 

minus  bank,  equals  man  in  river.  Done!  The  enemy  were  upon  every  other  side. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


Enigma . 

As  I frequently  have  been  seen  in  every  department  of  the  INDIAN 
HELPER  except  the  Enigma  I ask  permission  to  appear  there. 

There  are  5 letters  in  my  well-known  name. 

My  1,  2,  5,  4 is  what  I have  been  to  my  family. 

My  1,  5,  4 many  are  familiar  with. 

My  1,  2,  4 is  the  home  of  a little  quadruped. 

And  my  1,  2,  4 is  also  often  found  upon  the  face  among  the  *whips* 
that  have  no  handles. 

My  3,  2 is  a personal  pronoun. 

My  1,  3,  2 we  love  to  do  when  tired. 

My  whole  the  INDIAN  HELPER  seems  anxious  to  sell.  OLD  SUB. 


MR.  OSBORN'S  PUZZLES. 

4.  Prove  that  the  half  of  13  is  8j  the  half  of  11  is  6,  and  the  half 
of  9 is  4. 

5.  What  relation  exists  between  the  doormat  and  the  scraper? 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Washington,  D.C. 


ANSWER  TO  MR.  OSBORN'S  PUZZLES:  1.  Reverse  the  figures  and  multiply  by  9. 

2.  M.L.  crossed  out  7;  H.K.  crossed  out  5;  F.A.R,  2;  B.T.0.,9; 

W.R.,6;  A1H.,8. 

3.  M[ajest]y. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils,  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 

http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  Click  on  "Home"  to  get  rid  of  the 
pesky  ad.  There  is  a discussion  page  linked  among  the  menu  options  on 
the  web  pages. 


Barbara  C.  Landis 

Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 
http://www.epix.net/~landis 


Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 
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Sundance  Night  Before  First  Dawn 
by  lohnny  Rustywire 

A tree  was  found  with  a strong  fork,  it  looked  like  a large  Y as  it  stood 
there.  A group  of  young  men,  Indian  boys,  some  not  so  young  watched  as  one 
of  them  shot  the  tree  and  then  it  was  cut  down.  They  had  gathered  to 
prepare  for  the  next  four  days,  and  it  was  their  time  to  work  on  the 
corral  to  be  used  by  them.  The  limbs  were  cut  off  but  it  stood  sixty  feet 
tall  still  and  was  hauled  down  the  mountain. 

There  is  this  place  on  a high  plain  as  you  go  up  to  it  you  can  see  the 
old  campsites,  small  shade  houses  from  years  past  falling  to  the  ground 
and  in  the  middle  of  these  there  are  scattered  over  a large  area  similar 
trees  with  the  distinct  y shape,  some  with  colored  ribbons  from  years  past 
threadbare  blowing  in  the  breeze. 

A post  hole  is  dug  and  the  tree  placed  in  the  middle  of  these  old  camp 
sites,  the  men  either  walk  without  shoes  or  wear  mocassins  on  their  feet, 
they  place  the  center  pole  solidly  into  the  ground.  One  of  them  is  near  70, 
his  gray  hair  wet  from  his  sweat,  others  are  younger  and  they  help  place 
posts  around  it  leaving  an  opening  to  the  East. 

The  corral  is  now  70  feet  across  and  slowly  it  begins  to  take  the  shape 
of  a wagon  wheel  with  long  posts  running  from  the  center  pole  to  the  edge 
of  circle.  Near  dusk  the  last  of  the  poles  is  placed. 

Later  that  evening  the  group  seeks  out  young  trees  with  bushy  limbs  to 
lay  on  the  outside  of  it. 

As  nightfall  comes  there  is  thunder  to  the  South,  blowing  wind  moves  the 
yellow  colored  grass  as  the  group  comes  together.  They  go  in  single  file, 
with  what  looks  like  skirts,  and  they  carry  eagle  bone  whistles  and  some 
leaves  for  shade . . . 

As  they  go  in  the  headman  there  tells  them  where  they  will  sit  for  the 
next  three  days.  Each  hopes  they  don't  get  the  North  side  where  the  sun 
touches  you  throughout  the  day.  As  they  sit  they  are  counselled  on  how  it 

will  go  and  to  clear  their  mind  for  the  time  ahead. 

In  the  distance  there  are  campfires  a long  ways  away  from  the  corral  as 
family  members  walk  to  the  edge  of  the  corral  and  listen  as  two  large 
drums  are  taken  in  and  from  somewhere  emerge  the  singers  carrying  drum 
sticks . 

Who  is  that  anyway ... isn ' t it  the  cashier  at  the  gas  station  where  we 
stopped  this  afternoon,  and  then  there  is  the  oil  field  gager  we  saw 
yesterday ...  and  then  there  is  the  day  care  worker .. .without  saying  a word 
they  go  in  and  sit  on  the  southside  of  the  corral  and  begin  to  sing. 

Some  of  the  older  women  go  in  and  sing  near  them,  they  cannot  cross  a 

certain  point  where  a fire  will  be  built  each  night. 

Slowly  the  song  comes,  it  is  deep,  with  a slow  driving  beat  of  the  drum. . 
..it  is  the  Sun  Dance  song... each  man  stands  and  with  him  his  family  and 
close  friends  stand  in  his  support  outside  the  corral  stand  as  a matter  of 
respect  for  him. 

Fie  stands  there,  with  a pale  orange  skirt  that  hangs  from  his  waist  to 
his  feet.  The  mocassins  were  given  to  him  by  a cousin  and  the  eagle  bone 
whistle  provided  by  his  grandfather  with  other  things  needed  in  an  old 
battered  small  metal  suitecase  used  by  each  of  his  uncles  when  they  danced 
just  like  this  years  ago. 

It  is  his  first  time... what  will  it  be  like... to  dance  for  three  days  to 
the  centerpole .. .without  water,  no  food  and  the  sun  beating  down... it  has 
been  so  hot. 


He  stands  his  brown  eyes  seeing  that  beyong  the  shade  of  the  corral  in 
the  firelight  his  family  stands  there  for  him  and  his  uncles.  It  is  a 
lonely  journey  in  a way  and  it  is  one  that  each  dancer  has  decided  to  make 
some  by  a dream  that  came  one  night,  others  who  renew  certain  promises 
made  to  them  from  a long  time  ago. 

As  they  begin  to  dance  from  the  edge  to  the  center  pole  you  can  see  that 
the  thirty  or  so  in  there  are  ready  to  dance  and  sacrifice  thirst  and 
hunger  to  seek  a personal  quest,  to  test  themselves  and  find  some  answers 
to  questions  on  their  minds... 

The  thunder  has  come  closer  and  with  it  the  wind  picks  up  and  the  breeze 
is  strong  whipping  branches  and  the  songs  go  on.  As  the  dancers  move  the 
thought  comes  to  mind  and  if  it  rains  it  is  said  it  will  go  hard  on  the 
dancers  because  it  will  dry  them  out. 

Slowly  the  wind  blows  and  the  rain  begins  to  fall,  all  the  time  the 
drummers  continue  to  sing,  it  is  night  and  the  first  night. 

The  dancers  move  back  and  forth  to  the  center  pole  and  rain  falls  on 
them,  it  is  a hard  rain ...  covering  every  part  of  them.  It  rains  and  rains, 
.for  an  two  hours  maybe  more  and  those  dancers  continue  to  dance  back  and 
forth  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

He  moves  like  he  is  gliding,  he  was  run  each  morning  to  get  ready  for 
ths  this  test,  to  eat  those  foods  that  have  no  salt  and  other  things  he 
was  told  to  eat  to  preserve  the  strength. 

Those  that  sing  have  done  this  and  looking  about  the  lightning  filled 
sky  the  flashes  show  the  old  center  poles  that  each  have  their  own  story 
to  tell,  and  these  men  have  been  there  before. . .just  like  him  dancing... 
The  song  is  strong  and  carries  a certain  sound... one  of  timelessness  and 

measured  step the  yellow  grass  drinks  up  the  rain  which  as  been  gone 

for  so  long. 

Soaked  and  wet  they  dance  on  and  as  it  gets  later... the  drums  stop  and 
the  rain  continues  to  fall.  The  dancers  retreat  to  the  place  they  have 
picked  out  for  the  next  three  days  and  some  sit  and  others  lay  down  on  a 
bead  of  leaves  covered  by  a wet  sheet  and  try  to  sleep,  to  dance  again  in 
the  morning.  The  ground  is  wet  and  they  are  cold. 

What  is  he  is  thinking,  that  I have  to  put  the  cold  out  of  my  mind  and 
let  it  go... I can  do  this  and  sleep  till  daylight ...  in  the  morning  before 
sunrise  we  will  stand  together  with  each  other  and  greet  the  Dawn... so  it 
have  been  done  each  year  in  this  place  by  those  who  have  danced  before... 
by  my  people... the  tie  continues ...  I am  one  of  them  and  they  are  me... 

This  is  Sundance  and  so  it  begins... the  first  nite  goes  by  filled  with 
rain,  wind  and  lightning  and  so  they  wait  for  the  first  dawn 
Copyright  c.  2000,  lohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  August  2-August  8 

AUKAKE 
August 
Mahoe  Mua 
2 

Life  is  the  only  true  magic. 

3 

The  summer  sunlight  is  rich  honey  poured  upon  the  flowers. 

4 

To  hear  the  bright  laughter  of  even  one  child's  joy  is  to  hear  the 
world . 

5 

Through  music,  we  are  most  nearly  ourselves. 

6 

Your  spirit  will  lead  you  to  those  you  were  meant  to  know. 

7 


Take  time  to  look  at  clouds  and  sunsets  and  the  beauty  of  nature. 

8 

Make  your  mind  a quiet  place  of  peace  and  solitude. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Windsong  wrote  the  following  poem  about  a Nam  vet 
who  gave  all.  He  has  passed  over  now. 

WARRIOR  WHO  IS  BEAR 

Hear  me  creator 

Spirit  that  walks  with  bear 
Take  to  him  my  voice  and  tears 
So  that  he  may  walk  with  me 
Throughout  the  vast  and  dark  infinity 

Care  for  his  heart  that  is  forever  strong 
Heal  the  hurt  that  he  has  carried  for  so  long 
For  he  is 

Bear  that  walks  in  the  shadow  of  darkness 

From  infinite  silence  of  the  void  in  which  he  came  to  me 

Oh  how  I hear  his  cries  of  past  times  flowing  through  the  wind 

Carrying  the  spirits  of  many  who  are  gone  from  our  sight 

That  once  upon  their  shoulders  carried  the  very  sunlight 

To  my  ears  his  roar  is  a song  of  the  heart 
His  eyes  may  be  dark  but  his  sight  is  clear 
The  song  of  the  legend  is  in  his  strength 
And  I feel  his  heart  beat  that  is  so  near 
His  touch  is  that  of  a gentle  falling  tear 

As  his  spirit  lies  before  him 
Hold  the  bear  very  carefully  and  near 
The  time  that  he  has  is  so  very  dear 
To  the  song  of  the  wind  that  you  now  hear 

Hear  me...  Oh  creator... 

As  you  know  my  falling  tears 

Ah  Ho ! ! ! 

Camile  Kay  Bishop 
Windsong 

Copyright  c.  December  1999 

Used  with  Permission  - Not  for  Reuse  or  redistribution . 
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American  Indians  work  to  save  - or  revive  - fading  traditions 
Karl  Horeis,  khoreis@nevadaappeal.com 
August  1,  2004 

Saa'a  u poonedooa.  That's  "see  you  later"  in  the  Paiute  dialect  spoken 
around  here  for  thousands  of  years.  It  might  be  saying  saa'a  u poonedooa 
itself  if  something  isn't  done  to  save  it. 

The  ancient  language,  along  with  practices  like  weaving  baskets  from 
willow  sticks,  making  duck  decoys  from  marsh  reeds  and  cooking  marmots  in 
an  earth  oven,  is  in  danger  of  going  extinct. 

"Kids  today  don't  want  to  learn  basket  weaving,"  said  Rosemary  Rogers- 
deSoto,  a horsehair  basket  weaver  with  the  Yerington  Paiute  tribe.  "You 
have  your  computers,  you  have  your  electronic  games  - everything  is  so 
fast  now.  Who  wants  to  sit  for  three  weeks  and  work  on  a basket?" 

Many  native  families  no  longer  gather  high-protein  pine  nuts  in  the 
mountains . 

"It  used  to  be  a staple  of  survival,"  said  Rogers-deSoto.  "It  used  to  be 
if  you  didn't  get  enough  for  winter,  you  died.  But  today  you  can  go  to 
Raley's  and  get  a steak." 

Her  grandfather,  Howard  Rogers,  used  to  play  hand  games  taught  to  him  as 
a boy  for  entertainment. 

"They  didn't  have  toys  in  those  days,"  she  said.  "But  today  there's  just 
endless  entertainment,  so  no  one  wants  to  sit  down  and  play  hand  games  and 
learn  the  Paiute  songs." 

There  are  a few  people  who  do  - Rosemary  Rogers-deSoto  included.  From 
recording  elders  speaking  the  language  to  teaching  hunting  techniques, 
dancing  and  food  collection,  a handful  of  American  Indians  in  Northern 
Nevada  are  working  to  save  their  people's  fading  traditions. 

Sue  Coleman  of  the  Washo  nation  is  one  of  them.  Coming  from  a long  line 
of  basket  weavers,  she  has  mastered  collecting,  stripping,  splitting  and 
weaving  willow  sticks.  Her  tightly  woven  baskets  and  cradleboards  are 
known  throughout  the  West. 

"Weaving  almost  died  out  in  our  tribe  and  even  now,  there  are  only  a 
handful  of  weavers  left,"  she  said. 

Mike  Williams,  a Paiute/Shoshone  man  who  lives  in  Carson  City,  has 
taught  himself  the  lost  art  of  making  duck  decoys,  sandals  and  egg  baskets 
out  of  tule  marsh  reeds.  He  was  inspired  by  the  2,000-year-old  decoys 
found  in  Lovelock  Cave  which  became  the  Nevada  state  artifact.  But  there 
was  no  one  left  to  teach  him. 

"I  learned  just  the  way  my  ancestors  did  - a lot  of  trial  and  error,"  he 
said.  "I  look  at  (the  ability  to  work  with  tule)  as  a gift  from  the 
Creator. " 

Marlin  Thompson  of  Yerington  is  making  recordings  of  elders  singing 
Paiute  songs  and  telling  stories.  He  researches  his  people's  ancient  plant 
remedies,  foods  and  crafts,  then  spreads  the  knowledge  with  demonstrations. 

Williams,  Coleman  and  Thompson  have  all  given  presentations  at  the 
Nevada  State  Museum.  Rogers-deSoto  will  give  hers  Saturday.  So  far,  the 
audience  has  grown  with  each  presentation.  The  program  breathes  life  into 
the  Under  One  Sky  exhibit,  which  tells  the  story  of  American  Indians  in 
Northern  Nevada  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 

Deborah  Stevenson  is  the  education  director  of  the  Nevada  State  Museum. 
Among  other  duties,  she  runs  Under  One  Sky. 

She  has  identified  two  major  themes  of  the  exhibit  in  a summary  given  to 
teachers  before  tours:  "Archaeologists  and  Native  Americans  worked 
together  to  make  Under  One  Sky"  and  "By  understanding  and  accepting 
ourselves  and  others  who  may  look,  think,  or  act  differently,  we  enrich 
our  world." 

That  richness  is  why  it's  important  to  save  dying  traditions,  Stevenson 
said.  As  an  example  she  explained  the  vital  importance  of  diversity  in 
gardening. 

"If  you  talk  to  any  good  organic  gardener  they'll  tell  you  they  plant 
marigolds  or  garlic  in  with  other  plants  and  they  get  healthier  plants. 


It's  the  same  way  in  society  - it  would  be  very  boning  if  we  were  all  the 
same.  (Diversity)  makes  a healthier  society.  It's  enrichment  but  it's  more 
than  that.  It's  part  of  our  vitality.  We're  strengthened  by  different 
points  of  view. " 

Rogers-deSoto  has  another  perspective. 

"The  reason  it's  important  (to  save  these  traditions)  is  because  it's  a 
part  of  our  heritage  and  part  of  our  culture.  It's  handed  down  with  the 
Indian  people  - they  don't  necessarily  put  things  down  on  paper  like  the 
Americans  do.  They're  passed  down.  An  elder  actually  shows  them  to  a 
younger  person.  It's  the  same  thing  with  songs;  they  teach  the  songs.  They 
pass  those  on  so  they  won't  be  lost." 

It  may  be  hard  to  put  into  words  exactly  why  it's  important  to  save 
traditions,  but  these  people,  and  many  others  in  Northern  Nevada  and 
across  the  West,  believe  strongly  in  what  they're  doing. 

The  presentations  at  the  state  museum  are  only  one  way  to  keep  ancient 
arts  alive. 

For  a more  person-to-person  approach,  Wesley  Dick  of  Fallon  takes 
apprentices.  He  teaches  the  brain  tanning  of  hides  to  anyone  who'll  listen 
He  also  hunts  for  traditional  meats  such  as  woodchuck  - or  marmot  - and 
rabbit.  He'll  hunt  marmots  high  in  the  mountains,  then  singe  off  the  hair. 

"That's  partially  to  cook  them  and  also  to  get  rid  of  any  lice  or  fleas, 
he  said. 

"I  like  to  bring  these  traditional  foods  to  pow  wows  for  the  elders  to 
eat . " 

Tribal  cultural  offices  are  organizing  more  language  classes  for  Paiute, 
Shoshone  and  Washo.  For  generations  institutions  like  the  Stewart  Indian 
School  in  Carson  City  punished  American  Indian  children  for  speaking  their 
languages  but  now  there  is  encouragement  to  learn  them  again. 

Rogers-deSoto  left  the  reservation  to  go  to  college  but  since  her  return 
has  been  committed  to  learning  the  ancient  skills.  She  is  now  studying  the 
Paiute  language. 

"I'm  really  glad  I have  not  only  come  back  to  the  reservation  but  also 
that  I am  learning  the  language,"  she  said.  "That's  to  carry  it  on  so  it 
doesn't  become  a lost  tradition." 

During  the  recent  Wa  She  Shu  gathering  at  Lake  Tahoe  she  saw  a new 
sprout  of  growth  in  an  area  where  so  much  as  faded  away.  She  watched  a 
little  American  Indian  girl  running  among  the  crowd. 

"She  called  her  grandma  Moo' a and  the  little  mouse  a pongatze,"  Rogers- 
deSoto  said. 

"I  thought  that  was  so  cute  because  she  was  learning  the  old  language.  I 
thought  'We  could  be  doing  that  at  our  tribe.'" 

She  and  her  father,  Alfred,  71,  will  be  giving  a joint  presentation  of 
language  and  song  at  the  Nevada  State  Museum  on  Saturday.  Alfred  Rogers  is 
one  of  the  last  elders  in  the  tribe  singing  ancient  songs. 

"I  don't  think  people  realize  how  special  and  rare  it  is  for  elders  to 
come  out  and  sing  the  Paiute  songs,"  she  said.  "He's  not  bashful  but  a lot 
of  our  elders  are  bashful  to  come  out  in  public.  So  it's  rare  and  special 
to  be  able  to  hear  old  songs." 

Contact  Karl  Horeis  at  khoreis@nevadaappeal.com  or  881-1219. 

Copyright  c.  2004  nevadaappeal.com,  Carson  City,  NV. 
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Award-winning  videos  featuring  Paiute,  Shoshone  and  Washo  languages  are 
available  through  the  oral  history  program  at  the  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno. 

Among  them  are  "Tahgum,"  a story  of  the  Washo  pine  nut  tradition  (in 
English  with  prayer  in  Washo);  "Rabbit  Boss"  about  the  Washo  rabbit  drive; 
and  "That  was  Happy  Life  - A Paiute  Woman  Remembers." 

These  are  available  for  sale  at  reasonable  cost  through  the  school  or 
for  check  out  at  area  libraries.  For  details  call  film  maker  and  oral 
historian  loAnne  Peden  at  425-6365. 

(Two  more  videos  are  on  the  way:  one  on  the  Fort  McDermitt  reservation, 
another  on  the  people  of  Stillwater  marshes  outside  Fallon). 

"The  native  language  contains  the  culture  of  the  people  and  if  the 
language  is  lost  a great  deal  of  the  culture  is  lost  with  it.  There  are 
only  certain  ways  of  expressing  oneself  or  identifying  things  or  telling 
about  the  history  that  you  know,  and  that  can  only  really  be  done  in  that 
language.  That's  why  tribes  here  in  the  Great  Basin  are  struggling  so  hard 
to  keep  those  languages  alive." 

- loAnne  Peden,  film  maker  and  oral  historian  at  UNR 
Copyright  c.  2004  nevadaappeal.com,  Carson  City,  NV. 
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PEGRAM,  TENNESSEE  - Please  join  the  Tennessee  Ancient  Sites  Conservancy, 
Inc.  ("TASC"),  in  conjunction  with  Tennessee  State  Parks,  in  their 
presentation  of  "Call  to  Mound  Bottom,"  to  be  held  Saturday,  August  7, 
2004,  at  11:00  a.m. 

This  event  is  supported  and  sponsored  by  Land  Rover  of  Nashville  and  is 
a day  devoted  to  heightening  awareness  of  preserving  ancient  sacred  places 
still  existing  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  to  promote  their 
preservation  as  state  archaeological  cultural  treasures.  TASC  will  also 
announce  initiatives  for  the  Save  the  Mound  campaign  to  purchase  the  Pac 
site  (the  upper  site  of  Mound  Bottom) . 

In  attendance  will  be  Kevin  Welch,  CMT  star  and  recording  artist  with 
Dead  Reckoning  Records  and  Warner  Reprise,  and  DD  Kent,  a Sun  Dancer,  Pipe 
Carrier,  member  of  the  Oglala  Strongheart  Society,  and  Native  American 
Flautist  with  Singing  Wolf  Records  in  Nashville,  TN.  Also  in  attendance 
will  be  Cherokee  elder  and  storyteller,  Marion  Dunn,  and  Cherokee  A1 
Bender. 

You  may  reach  this  event  by  following  signs  from  Tip-a-Canoe  Canoe 
Rental  located  at  1279  Highway  70,  (615)  646-7124.  This  event  is  free  of 
charge. 

The  TASC  is  a small  group  of  Native  Americans,  concerned  citizens,  and 
archaeologists  who  have  come  together  to  preserve  and  protect  Tennessee's 
unique  prehistoric  archaeological  heritage.  The  TASC  has  been 
incorporated  as  a non-profit  organization  and  has  tax  exemption  status 
with  the  IRS,  making  all  contributions  tax  deductible  [501(c)(3)]. 

Tip-a-Canoe  Canoe  Rental  is  offering  discounts  for  event  participants  to 
paddle  the  Harpeth  after  the  event. 

For  more  information  about  this  event,  please  contact  Co-President 
Mark  Tolley  at  (615)  573-4611  or  (615)  298-4347. 
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Native  Matriarch  dies  at  93 

Cecelia  Kunz  spent  life  fighting  racial  discrimination; 
she  helped  organize  the  AARP  in  Duneau  as  well  as  KTOO 
By  I-CHUN  CHE 
3UNEAU  EMPIRE 
Duly  29,  2004 

Duneau  residents  owe  a lot  to  Cecelia  Kunz,  a fearless  full-blooded 
Tlingit  woman  who  despite  having  only  a ninth-grade  education  spent  her 
life  fighting  for  justice  and  human  rights. 

Kunz,  who  would  have  turned  94  in  August,  died  about  10  a.m.  Wednesday 
in  the  house  where  she  was  born  and  lived  throughout  her  life.  She  had 
suffered  a stroke  two  months  ago  and  broke  her  pelvis. 

Kunz  battled  racial  discrimination  with  Elizabeth  Peratrovich,  whose 
powerful  testimony  moved  the  state  Legislature  to  pass  the  country's  first 


anti-discrimination  law  in  1945.  She  also  helped  organize  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  in  luneau  and  the  radio  station  KTOO. 

"Whenever  she  had  a concern,  my  grandma  would  take  me  on  one  side  and  my 
younger  sister  on  the  other  side  and  march  to  the  governor's  mansion  and 
they  would  let  her  speak  her  piece,"  said  Micalyne  Kunz,  Cecelia  Kunz's 
oldest  granddaughter,  recalling  her  childhood.  "When  she  walked  into  the 
Legislature,  they  were  all  shaken." 

Kunz's  death  is  a big  loss  not  only  to  her  family  but  also  to  the 
Tlingit  community. 

"We  relied  on  her  so  much  to  know  our  culture  and  language,"  said  Marie 
Olson,  president  of  Alaska  Native  Sisterhood.  "She  was  one  of  the  few 
speakers  of  the  old  Tlingit.  Because  we  are  named  after  places  or  events, 
people  went  to  her  house  to  ask  her  what  their  names  meant  and  where  they 
came  from." 

Kunz  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  Tlingit  language  at  luneau  schools, 
and  she  founded  the  first  Native  dancing  group  in  luneau,  her  family  and 
friends  said. 

Kunz  was  born  into  a well-respected  Tlingit  family.  Her  father,  lake, 
was  known  as  Yaakwaan.  He  was  chief  of  Kaagwaantaan,  the  wolf  clan.  Her 
grandfather  was  Yeesganaalx,  chief  of  the  Leeneidi  of  the  Yaxt  Hit,  the 
Dipper  House.  Her  Tlingit  name  was  Kintoow,  which  means  "birds  flying." 

Her  first  husband  was  Dan  Kunz.  When  he  died  and  left  her  with  a son  and 
a daughter,  Dan's  younger  brother  Ed  proposed  to  Cecelia. 

"My  father  wanted  to  make  sure  that  his  brother's  children  were  taken 
care  of,"  said  Kunz's  son,  Ed  Kunz  Dr.  He  said  when  tribal  members  visited 
luneau,  they  would  stop  by  the  couple's  house  first  to  pay  their  respects. 

Every  evening,  Cecelia  Kunz  sat  in  front  of  her  house,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  part  of  town  known  as  Indian  Village,  to  make  sure  the 
cars  slowed  down  to  5 mph  for  the  children  playing  on  the  street. 

A life  member  of  ANS  Camp  2,  she  served  on  every  committee  and  held 
every  office  at  the  camp  from  sergeant-at-arms  to  the  most  prestigious, 
president  emeritus. 

"She  never  missed  a meeting  except  when  she  was  sick  or  out  of  town," 
said  Doloresa  Cadiente,  former  president  of  ANS  Camp  2.  "It  was  not  just  a 
matter  of  attending  meetings.  She  was  ready  to  roll  up  her  sleeves  and 
work. " 

During  the  1950s,  Kunz  was  instrumental  in  putting  Native  women  on  the 
city's  election  board.  She  testified  before  the  luneau  Assembly  and 
suggested  the  election  board  seek  Tlingit  speakers  to  help  Native  people 
who  might  have  questions.  Women  from  ANS  Camp  2 were  subsequently  hired  to 
staff  precincts  and  count  ballots. 

She  also  pushed  the  Assembly  to  name  streets  after  prominent  Tlingit 
leaders  and  adopt  Tlingit  place  names.  One  example  is  the  Kaxdegoowu  Heen 
Dei  trail  by  Brotherhood  Bridge.  The  word  "Kaxdegoowu"  means  "clear  water 
creek  trail"  in  Tlingit. 

"She  was  a matriarch  in  our  community,"  Olson  said.  "It  is  a loss  that 
cannot  be  replaced." 

I-Chun  Che  can  be  reached  at  ichun.che@juneauempire.com 
Copyright  c.  1997-2004  luneau  Empire, 
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Martha  Demientieff 

Martha  Rose  Demientieff,  71,  quietly  and  peacefully  died  Duly  28,  2004, 


at  Fairbanks  Memorial  Hospital. 

She  was  born  Feb.  17,  1933,  in  a barabara,  a traditional  sod-walled 
house  in  the  village  of  Kanatak  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula  to  Katia  Andrei  of 
Chignik  and  William  "Scotty"  Aucoin,  a trapper  and  fisherman  from  Portland 
Maine . 

After  her  mother  drowned  in  a bore  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susitna  Rive 
. Malfa,  as  she  was  known  then,  her  brother  and  two  sisters  were  sent  to 
Holy  Cross  Mission  and  raised  by  Sisters  of  St.  Anne  and  the  Jesuits. 

After  grade  school,  it  was  expected  that  young  girls  would  marry.  She 
said  she  was  in  love  the  first  time  she  saw  Dad,  because  he  had  curly  hair 
and  a dimple  in  his  chin,  and  my-oh-my  that  World  War  II  uniform.  At  the 
tender  age  of  16,  she  married  Claude  Demientieff,  Dec.  29,  1949,  in  Holy 
Cross.  It  was  60  below  zero  and  she  was  completely  elated  while  scared  as 
hell  to  leave  forever  the  mission  with  this  village  boy.  Thus  began  her 
incredible  journey  with  her  soul  mate  and  husband  of  45  years. 

In  I960,  they  built  and  began  operating  a tug,  the  Ramona,  pulling  an 
enclosed  store  barge,  known  as  the  "store  boat,"  bringing  groceries  and 
other  supplies  to  villages  and  camps  along  the  river  from  Fairbanks  to 
wherever  the  goods  ran  out. 

With  strong  parenting  skills,  they  gave  their  children  exciting  summer 
experiences.  The  successful  business  grew  into  an  all  freight/charter 
service  known  as  Demientieff  Barge  Service. 

After  35  years  of  river  freighting,  they  sold  the  business  to  retire, 
but  it  was  not  to  be.  Martha  was  suddenly  widowed  in  1994. 

During  the  late  1960s,  Martha  decided  to  take  a typing  class.  Before 
long  she  started  on  her  GED,  then  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Alaska 
Fairbanks  earning  a bachelor's  degree  in  education  with  honors. 

In  1992,  she  graduated  summa  cum  laude  from  Harvard  University  School  of 
Education  earning  a master's  degree  in  cross-cultural  education  and 
becoming  a published  writer/poet.  She  taught  high  school  in  Holy  Cross  and 
started  a cross-cultural  consulting  business  teaching  roughnecks  and 
corporate  executives  the  Native  way  of  knowing. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Claude  Demientieff  Sr.; 
sisters,  Mary  and  Margaret,  and  brother  Stanley. 

Martha  is  survived  by  her  children  Claude  Demientieff  Dr.  of  Fairbanks, 
Ramona  and  Rex  Rock  of  Point  Hope,  Mary  and  Franklin  Richards  of  North 
Pole,  Mitzi  and  Doee  Turner  of  Galena;  her  (other)  kids  Dexter  and  Kim 
Williams  of  Anchorage;  surrogate  daughter  Katherine  McNamara  of  Virginia; 
niece  Rowena  Smith  of  North  Pole;  grandchildren  Sgt.  Carl  Evan  Demientieff 
Claudia  Vinson,  Whitney  Rose  Demientieff,  Rex  Rock  Dr.,  Raquel  Rock,  Ryan, 
and  Reece  Rock,  Joseph  Turner  Dr.,  Morgan,  and  Patrick  Claude  Turner, 
Robert,  Sheila,  Brittany  and  Franklin  Richards  Dr.;  great-grandson 
Nathanial  Lee  Vincent,  and  many  more  much  loved  nieces  and  nephews. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  noon  to  1 p.m.,  today  at  Sacred  Heart 
Cathedral  with  a Mass  of  Christian  Burial  following  at  1 p.m. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 
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Duly  28,  2004 
Lucy  Locklear,  84 

Lucy  Locklear,  84,  of  550  Bailey  Road,  Lumberton,  died  Duly  26,  2004,  at 
the  Hermitage  Retirement  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Kelly  K.  Sanderson  and  David  Lowery  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Locklear  was  born  Sept.  14,  1919,  in  Claxton,  Ga.,  a daughter  of  the 


late  Dasper  Locklear  and  Louvenia  Emanuel  Locklear. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Wilmer  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Lucy  lane  Brooks  of  Lumberton;  two  sons, 
William  R.  Locklear  and  Donald  Ray  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  three  sisters, 
Mary  Sampson  of  Pembroke,  and  Margaret  Oxendine  and  Dora  Lee  Cryer,  both 
of  Lumberton;  a brother,  Les  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  three  grandchildren  and 
three  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Revels 
Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton  and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  Daniel  and 
Lucy  lane  Brooks,  2998  Saddletree  Road,  Lumberton. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 
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Stacy  R.  Locklear 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - Stacy  Ryan  Locklear,  3-year-old  son  of  Stacy 
Locklear  Ir.  and  Missy  Locklear,  of  8916  Democracy  Road,  N.E.,  died  Sunday 
luly  25,  2004,  in  Albuquerque  Regional  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Prospect  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Maxton,  N.C.,  by  the  Revs.  Bill  1.  Locklear  and 
Kenneth  Locklear,  and  Dell  Harris.  Burial  will  be  in  Lumbee  Memorial 
Gardens  in  Lumberton,  N.C. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  Stacy  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Kayla  N. 
Locklear  and  Kyra  A.  Locklear,  both  of  the  home;  his  paternal  grandparents 
Stacy  Locklear  Sr.  and  Betty  C.  Locklear  of  Pembroke,  N.C.;  and  his 
maternal  grandparents,  William  and  Lou  Ann  Cannon  of  Clovis,  N.M.,  Linda 
Echols  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Tommy  Tabor  of  Carson,  Calif. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

Duly  28,  2004 
David  L.  Doxtator 

David  L.  Doxtator,  Green  Bay.  Visitation  6-8  p.m.  today  at  Ryan  Funeral 
Home,  305  N.  Tenth  St.,  De  Pere,  and  after  9 a.m.  Thursday  at  the  funeral 
home.  Oneida  Hymn  Singers  6:30  p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home. 

Prayer  service  7 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home.  Funeral  service  11  a.m. 
Thursday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survivors  include  his  parents.  Dames  and  Laurie  Doxtator;  one  brother. 
Dames;  his  grandmother,  Kathy  Elm. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Green  Bay  News-Chronicle. 

Duly  28,  2004 

Melvena  Church 

Melvena  "Heby"  Church  (Ish-pi-me-wequay,  which  means  "woman  above  all"), 
54,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Monday,  Duly  26,  2004,  at  her  home. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  St.  Charles 
Catholic  Church  in  Cass  Lake  with  the  Rev.  George  Whitebird  officiating.  A 
wake  will  begin  at  noon  today  at  the  Pike  Bay  Town  Hall  in  Cass  Lake  and 
will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Thursday. 

Burial  following  cremation  will  be  in  the  Thompson  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake 
under  the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

August  1,  2004 

Bernard  Little  Skunk 

Bernard  Little  Skunk,  68,  Howes,  S.D.,  died  Duly  30,  2004,  at  a Fort 
Meade,  S.D.,  hospital. 


Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Dakota  instructor,  Franklin  Firesteel,  51,  dies 
By  Ben  Cohen 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  Staff  Writer 
Duly  13,  2004 

Dakota  Language  teacher  Franklin  Firesteel,  or  Isna  Hoksina  (Lone  Boy) 
worked  to  pass  along  the  culture  of  his  people.  He  daughter  the  Dakota 
Language,  culture,  and  history  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  in 
tribal  settings. 

"He  was  a natural  teacher,  an  empowering  teacher  who  made  learning  fun. 
He  made  the  students  want  to  learn,"  said  Neil  McKay,  one  of  Firesteel' s 
former  students  and  teaching  assistants  and  a University  of  Minnesota 
language  instructor  in  the  Department  of  American  Indian  Studies. 

Firesteel  died  of  liver  failure  at  the  Minneapolis  Veterans  Medical 
Center  on  Dune  30.  He  was  51. 

"He  was  famous  for  his  beadwork  in  the  Twin  Cities.  It  was  top-notch," 
said  McKay,  who  also  noted  that  Firesteel  was  a self-taught  painter  and 
poet . 

McKay  said  Firesteel  also  excelled  in  dancing  and  singing,  and  he  knew 
several  hundred  Dakota  songs.  Firesteel  made  porcupine  quillwork,  Dakota 
dance  regalia,  and  clothing. 

A member  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Dakota  Tribe  in  South  Dakota, 

Firesteel  worked  for  the  University  in  the  1990s  in  the  American  Indian 
Students  department  and  at  the  Bell  Museum.  Besides  Dakota  culture  and 
history,  he  also  taught  Dakota  art  to  groups  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  served 
as  a consultant  and  teacher  to  the  Mendota  tribe  of  the  Dakota  Nation. 

Ellen  Neale  of  Shakopee,  Firesteel 's  ex-wife,  said  she  knew  at  least  a 
half  dozen  students  who  became  fluent  in  Dakota  thanks  to  Firesteel. 

"He  has  planted  many  seeds  from  the  culture  and  language,"  she  said. 

The  storyteller-poet  was  "multi-talented"  and  infused  humor  into  his 
everyday  life  as  well  as  his  lectures  on  Plains  Indian  art  history,  said 
his  brother  Day  of  Minneapolis. 

Firesteel  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  in  Germany, 
attaining  the  rank  of  sergeant  in  the  infantry. 

In  addition  to  his  brother  and  Neale,  survivors  include  his  son,  Ohiyesa 
of  Shakopee;  brothers  Damie  of  Minneapolis  and  Richard  Knight  of 
Minneapolis;  and  sisters  Rebecca,  Doni,  and  Kelly,  all  of  Minneapolis, 

Lori  of  Hopkins,  and  Donna  Tshitundu  of  Coon  Rapids. 

Funeral  services  held  for  Evelyn  Crawford 

Funeral  services  for  Evelyn  Gladys  Crawford,  86,  of  Waubay,  South  Dakota 
were  held  on  Saturday,  Duly  22,  2004  at  St.  Dames  Episcopal  Church,  Waubay 
South  Dakota,  with  Senior  Cathechist  Dohn  Cloud  III,  Cathechist  Clyde 
Kampeska,  Cathechist  Vern  Cloud,  and  Lay  Reader  Levi  Keoke  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Kevin  Barse,  Mike  Barse,  Ronnie  Barse,  Don  Bury, 
Trevor  Dolney,  and  Darren  Crawford.  Honorary  pallbearers  were  "All  of 
Evelyn's  family  and  friends." 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl. 

Interment  is  at  the  Buffalo  Lake  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  rural  Eden, 

South  Dakota. 

There  was  an  all-night  wake  service  last  Friday  at  the  St.  Dames  Guild 
Hall. 

Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Sisseton,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Evelyn  Gladys  Lovejoy  was  born  on  Dune  17,  1918  near  Ortley,  South 
Dakota  to  Doseph  and  Delia  (Bluestone)  Lovejoy.  She  attended  Wahpeton 
Indian  School  and  graduated  from  Flandreau  Indian  School. 


After  her  education  she  was  employed  at  the  Sisseton  Indian  Health 
Hospital  where  she  worked  as  a bluegirl. 

She  was  united  in  marriage  to  Abraham  L.  Crawford  in  1941  in  Sisseton. 

She  moved  to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  where  she  worked  at  the  New  Brighton 
Ammunition  Plant  making  timers  for  bombs  while  her  husband  was  off  at  war. 
After  the  war  ended  she  worked  part-time  as  a CHR  and  took  care  of  her 
brother  and  husband. 

Evelyn  also  taught  as  a college  professor  at  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  teaching  Dakota  Language. 

She  enjoyed  sewing,  quilting,  and  reading.  She  was  a longtime  member  of 
the  St.  lames  Episcopal  Church  and  Ladies  Aid.  Evelyn  passed  away  on  Duly 
27,  2004  at  the  Bethesda  Nursing  Home  in  Webster,  South  Dakota. 

Evelyn  is  survived  by  one  son,  Reginald  Crawford  and  Cyndi  Bear  of 
Vermillion,  South  Dakota;  four  grandchildren  - Doug  Dolney  of  Veblen,  lene 
Dolney  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Chris  (Susan)  Dolney  of  Watertown,  and  Ursula 
Crawford  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  and  seven  great-grandchildren . 

Evelyn  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  husband;  one  daughter, 

Linda  Dolney;  and  two  brothers,  Raymond  and  Samuel  Lovejoy. 

Funeral  services  held  for  Clayton  Lee  Fox,  Twin  Buttes,  N.D. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Saturday,  Duly  24,  2004,  at  Twin  Buttes 
Community  Center,  Twin  Buttes,  N.D.  for  Clayton  Lee  Fox,  C-ee  sha  Giira 
bish,  "Bull  Wolf." 

Interment  is  in  the  Twin  Buttes  Congregational  Cemetery. 

Officiating  was  the  Rev.  Duane  Fox. 

Senior  pallbearer  was  Kenny  Smith.  Active  pallbearers  were  Lee  Fox,  Hr., 
Wilmer  Fox,  Palmer  Fox,  Horan  Fox,  Marshall  Fox,  Ben  Fox,  Caleb  Birdbear, 
and  Matt  Oullete. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Alfred  Seaboy,  Edward  Renville,  Stan  Morrison, 
Kaylyn  Littlewind,  Bryan  Moran,  Frederick  Medicinestone,  and  all  the 
friends,  relatives,  and  members  of  the  Prairie  Chicken  Clan. 

In  loving  memory  of  our  son,  brother,  uncle  and  father  . . . 

Clayton  Lee  Fox  was  born  on  September  10,  1983  to  Donald  D.  Hill  and 
LaVetta  D.  Fox  in  Bismarck,  N.D.  He  was  a member  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa, 

& Arikira  Tribes  and  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Dakota  Oyate.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Prairie  Chicken  Clan. 

Clayton  suddenly  passed  away  on  Duly  20,  2004,  due  to  injuries  from  a 
car  accident  in  McLaughlin,  S.D. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  one  son  Harley  Dean  Fox,  Bismarck,  N.D. 
and  Harley's  mother  Danelle  Walking  Eagle;  brothers  Doran  Lee  Fox,  Mandan, 
N.D.  Marshall  Dames  Fox  and  Benjamin  Charles  Fox,  McLaughlin;  his  maternal 
grandmother,  Marie  Smith  Fox,  McLaughlin;  uncles  Lee  Fox,  Dr.,  Parshall,  N. 
.D.,  Wilmer  Fox,  Tama,  Iowa,  Palmer  Fox,  McLaughlin,  Darrell  Fox,  Bismarck, 
N.D.,  Andrew  Grey,  Waubay,  Dennis  Keana,  Dr.,  Tama,  Iowa,  Don  Winstead, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  Irvin  Hill,  Sisseton,  Curtis  Hill,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  Marvin  Hill,  Brookings,  Dennis  Isaac  Seely,  Sisseton;  aunts  Sharon 
Grey,  Waubay,  Amanda  Winstead,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Ginger  Billie, 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Betty  Murphy,  Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  Dackie  ManyBears, 
Bismarck,  N.D.;  sisters  through  Hidatsa  ways.  Sissy  Fox,  Waubay,  Nicole 
Littlewind,  Waubay,  Luana  Littlewind,  Mandan,  N.D.,  Danielle  Hoeger,  New 
Town,  N.D.;  three  special  young  brothers  - Evan  Fox,  Andrew  Hoeger,  and 
Dared  Calabaza;  and  special  friend  Peggy  Martin,  Little  Eagle;  and  many 
more  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Clayton  has  many  relatives  through  his  maternal  grandfather  the  late  Lee 
Fox,  Sr.,  of  Twin  Buttes,  N.D.  and  his  paternal  grandparents  the  late 
Benjamin  Hill  of  Veblen  and  the  late  Lorraine  White  Hill  of  Sisseton. 
Clayton  has  many  brothers,  sisters,  aunts,  uncles,  grandparents,  and 
friends  who  will  miss  him. 

Funeral  services  for  Marisa  Rae  Lewis 

Funeral  services  for  Marisa  Rae  Lewis,  21,  of  Watertown,  South  Dakota 
were  held  on  Friday,  Duly  30,  2004  starting  at  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church, 
Agency  Village,  South  Dakota  with  Senior  Catechist  Dohn  Cloud  III, 

Catechist  Clyde  Kampeska,  and  Lay  Reader  Levi  Keoke  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Ernie  Barse,  Sr.,  Garrett  Keoke,  Tony  Keoke, 


Clyde  Kampeska,  Dason  Boudreaux,  and  Stacey  Miller.  Honorary  Pallbearers 
were  Beatrice  Biddell,  Dane  Barse,  Angie  Dohnson,  Eleanor  Kirk,  Rhonda 
Nyvold,  and  Louella  Cloud. 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl. 

Interment  is  in  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Agency  Village,  S.D. 

Wake  services  were  held  last  Wednesday  and  Thursday  (all  night)  at  the 
Tribal  community  center. 

Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Marisa  was  born  on  December  22,  1982  in  Sisseton,  South  Dakota  to  Art 
Lewis,  Sr.  and  Edna  Max.  She  grew  up  and  attended  school  in  Sisseton, 
Redfield,  and  Watertown,  South  Dakota. 

Marisa  loved  working  with  animals  and  was  working  at  the  Humane  Society 
in  Watertown. 

Marisa  also  enjoyed  riding  bike,  playing  games  on  her  Nintendo,  and  she 
loved  her  cat  Dasmine. 

Marisa  was  currently  living  and  working  at  ATCO  in  Watertown. 

She  loved  spending  time  with  her  nieces  and  nephews  when  she  was  back 
home. 

Marisa  passed  away  suddenly  on  Duly  27,  2004  at  the  Avera  Sacred  Heart 
Hospital  in  Yankton,  South  Dakota. 

Marisa  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Edna  Max  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota, 
and  Art  Lewis,  Sr.  of  Peever,  South  Dakota;  siblings  - Barbara  Rodriguez 
of  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  Mike  Lewis  of  Riverton,  Wyoming,  Susan  White  of 
Mountain  View,  Wyoming,  Doug  Lewis  of  Wright,  Wyoming,  Dim  Lewis  of 
Rawlins,  Wyoming,  Sharia  Abraham  of  Peever,  Calvin  Max,  Sr.  of  Sisseton, 
Lynelle  Lewis  of  Sisseton,  David  Lewis  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  Doris  Lewis 
of  Peever,  and  Art  Lewis,  Dr.  of  Peever;  Uncles  - Arnie  Lewis  of  Rock 
Springs,  Wyoming,  and  Abner  Lewis,  Dr.  of  Ipswich,  Levi  Keoke  of  Peever, 
Lloyd  Keoke  of  Onaima,  Minnesota;  Aunts  - Virginia  Schwall  of  Rapid  City, 
Carol  Pulling  of  Mina,  Monica  Max  of  Maynardsville,  Tennessee. 

Marisa  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  and  paternal  grandparents; 
one  niece  Ashley;  and  one  brother  Merle;  Auntie  Goldie  Boudreaux;  and 
cousin  Shaun  Boudreaux. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

Duly  28,  2004 

Altwin  Grassrope 
Brule 

Altwin  Grassrope,  60,  Lower  Brule,  died  Sunday,  Duly  25,  2004,  at  Avera 
McKennan  Hospital,  Sioux  Falls. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Lower  Brule  Community 
Center,  Lower  Brule.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Doseph  Noah  Grassrope  Allotment, 
Lower  Brule. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  today  and  Wednesday  at  Lower  Brule 
Community  Center. 

August  2,  2004 

Aaron  Mireau  Sr. 

Fort  Thompson 

Aaron  Mireau  Sr.,  93,  died  Thursday,  Duly  29,  2004,  at  the  Beverly 
Healthcare  Facility  in  Pierre. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Christ  Episcopal  Church, 
Fort  Thompson,  with  burial  in  St.  Dolin' s Episcopal  Cemetery  at  Crow  Creek. 
Wake  services  were  Sunday  at  the  church. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

Duly  27,  2004 

Pauline  Miner 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Pauline  Miner,  48,  Eagle  Butte  and  formerly  of  Rapid  City, 
died  Thursday,  Duly  22,  2004,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 


A wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  Duly  30,  at  HV  Dohnston  Cultural 
Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Duly  31,  at 
the  cultural  center.  Burial  will  be  at  Upper  Cheyenne  River  UCC  Cemetery 
in  Bridger. 

Oster  Funeral  Flome  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Oliver  Richards 

KYLE  - Oliver  Richards,  84,  Kyle,  died  Saturday,  Duly  24,  2004,  at 
Beverly  Nursing  Home  in  Scottsbluff,  Neb.  Survivors  include  one  son, 

Virgil  "Podo"  Richards,  Scottsbluff;  one  daughter,  Virginia  Danis,  Kyle; 
four  grandchildren;  and  numerous  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  29,  at 
the  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Frank  Schmitt  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  28,  2004 

Marissa  R.  Martin 

SLIM  BUTTES  - Marissa  R.  Martin,  6,  Slim  Buttes,  died  Saturday,  Duly  24, 
2004,  in  Pine  Ridge  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Vincent  Martin  Sr.  and  Florence  Martin, 
Slim  Buttes;  three  brothers,  DD  Martin,  Vincent  Martin  Dr.  and  Robert 
Martin,  all  of  Slim  Buttes;  one  sister,  Kaitlyn  Martin,  Slim  Buttes;  her 
maternal  grandmother,  Catherine  Clifford,  Pine  Ridge;  her  paternal 
grandmother,  Ramona  Danis,  Pine  Ridge;  and  her  great-grandmother,  Alma 
Tyon,  Hot  Springs. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  29,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall, 
with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Geri  Dane  D.  Plenty  Arrows 

OGLALA  - Geri  Dane  D.  Plenty  Arrows,  19,  Oglala,  died  Saturday,  Duly  24, 
2004,  in  Oglala  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Shaun  Four  Cloud,  Oglala;  her  parents, 

Benjamin  Plenty  Arrows  Sr.,  Allen,  and  Hilda  Kills  Small-Two  Bulls, 

Oglala;  four  brothers,  Arlyn  Long  Wolf,  Oxford,  Wis.,  B.D.  Plenty  Arrows, 
Oglala,  and  Darwin  Plenty  Arrows  and  Enoch  Plenty  Arrows,  both  of  Allen; 
and  two  sisters,  Carly  Plenty  Arrows  and  Rose  Plenty  Arrows,  both  of 
Oglala . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Oglala  Recreation  Center. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  30,  at  the  recreation  center, 
with  the  Rev.  Pedro  Sharpfish  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tobacco  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Brave-Good  Lance  Family  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duly  29,  2004 

Stu  Elliot  Sits  Poor-Eagle  Louse 

OGLALA  - Stu  Elliot  Sits  Poor-Eagle  Louse,  16,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  Duly 
26,  2004,  in  Oglala  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Malcolm  Eagle  Louse  and  Marilyn  Sits  Poor, 
both  of  Oglala;  two  brothers.  Beau  Sits  Poor,  Oglala,  and  Gentry  Ribitsch, 
Rapid  City;  a half-brother,  Monte  Eagle  Louse,  Oglala;  two  sisters.  Tawny 
Eagle  Louse,  White  River,  Ariz.,  and  Tesse  Ribitsch,  Pine  Ridge;  a half- 
sister,  Victoria  Eagle  Louse,  Oglala;  and  his  paternal  grandmother,  Goldie 
Eagle  Louse,  Oglala. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Saturday,  Duly  31,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Monday,  Aug.  2,  at 
Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Duly  30,  2004 


Manuel  R.  Catches  Dr. 

THORNTON,  Colo.  - Manuel  R.  Catches  Dr.  was  stillborn  Monday,  Duly  26, 
2004,  in  Denver. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Manuel  Catches  Sr.  and  Delores  Catches, 
Thornton;  two  brothers,  Frankie  Martinez  and  David  Martinez,  both  of 
Thornton;  his  maternal  grandmother,  Danice  Archambault,  Minnesota;  and  his 
paternal  grandmother,  Mary  Lacota,  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Michael  Catches  residence  in 
Calico,  S.D.,  with  Mr.  Sam  Two  Bulls  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy 
Rosary  Mission  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Rex  White  Face 

PORCUPINE  - Rex  White  Face,  88,  Porcupine,  died  Tuesday,  Duly  27,  2004, 
in  Denver. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Wanda  White  Face  and  Phyllis  White  Face 
both  of  Denver,  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Saturday,  Duly  31,  at  Porcupine  CAP 
Office.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Aug.  2,  at  Porcupine  CAP 
Office,  with  the  Rev.  Doe  Brown  Thunder  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Dulius  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  2,  2004 

Elizabeth  B.  Desersa 

PORCUPINE  - Elizabeth  B.  Desersa,  89,  Porcupine,  died  Thursday,  Duly  29, 
2004,  at  St.  Doseph's  Hospital  in  Stockton,  Calif. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Martha  Whiting 

KYLE  - Martha  Whiting,  90,  Kyle,  died  Saturday,  Duly  31,  2004,  at  Martin 
Hospital . 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Duly  29,  2004 
Betty  Louise  Bowman 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Betty  Louise  Bowman,  81,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m 
Wednesday,  Duly  28,  2004,  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel,  with  Brother  Randall 
Dohnson  officiating.  The  family  will  receive  guests  at  the  Restaurant  of 
the  Cherokees  directly  following  the  service.  Interment  will  be  private  at 
Tahlequah.  Funeral  arrangements  are  directed  by  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

Betty  Louise  Bowman  joined  her  Heavenly  Father  Monday,  Duly  26,  2004,  in 
Tahlequah.  She  was  born  March  30,  1923,  in  Sapulpa,  to  Robert  and  Nell 
(Baxendale)  Cooper. 

Betty  was  raised  near  Sapulpa.  She  graduated  from  Sapulpa  High  School. 
She  met  the  love  of  her  life  while  working  in  Tulsa.  She  and  Lyle  made 
Tahlequah  their  permanent  home  in  1964.  Betty  loved  children  and  operated 
a childcare  facility  out  of  her  home  for  a number  of  years.  Betty  was 
loved  by  all  who  knew  her  for  her  sense  of  humor,  sweet  disposition, 
gentleness  and  kindness.  Losing  her  loving  spirit  is  bittersweet.  We  will 
miss  her  but  praise  God  that  she  was  healed  as  the  angel  led  her  home. 

Betty  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  beloved  husband  of  50  years,  William 
Lyle  Bowman;  and  by  her  parents.  Bob  and  Nell  Cooper. 

Betty  is  survived  by  her  brother.  Bob  Cooper  of  Tulsa;  and  nine  nieces 
and  nephews. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 


August  1,  2004 


Rowena  Jacqueline  Page 

Rowena  Jacqueline  "Jackie"  Page,  former  resident  of  Ponca  City,  died 
Thursday,  July  29,  2004,  at  Hillcrest  Medical  Center  in  Tulsa. 

She  was  48. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  this  evening  at  7:30  at  Ponca  Indian 
Baptist  Church.  The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  held  Monday, 

Aug.  2,  at  noon  followed  by  the  funeral  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Ponca  Indian 
Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Allen  Colbert,  pastor,  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace 
Memorial  Chapel. 

Jackie  was  born  July  10,  1956,  in  Pawnee,  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Page  Sr.  and  Ann  Constance  LeClair-Page.  She  lived  in  White  Eagle  and 
Marland  where  she  attended  school  before  graduating  from  high  school  at 
Chilocco.  Jackie  then  attended  one  year  of  college  in  Seminole.  At  one 
time  she  worked  as  a nurse  in  various  nursing  homes. 

When  she  was  younger,  Jackie  attended  the  Ponca  Indian  Baptist  Church. 
She  enjoyed  spending  time  with  family  and  friends  and  playing  bingo. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Jeremy  Whitehorn  of  Oklahoma  City;  three 
daughters.  Holly  Page  of  Oklahoma  City,  Lillie  Lighting  of  Muskogee, 
and  Angel  Hunter  of  Norman;  six  brothers,  Nathaniel,  Robert  and  Daniel 
Page,  all  of  Ponca  City,  Preston  and  Albert  Page,  both  of  Oklahoma  City, 
and  Richard  Page  of  Shawnee;  and  three  sisters,  Mary  Coon  of  Konawa, 

Zoie  Page  and  Marie  Page,  both  of  Oklahoma  City;  four  grandchildren; 
and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2004  The  Ponca  City  News. 

August  1,  2004 

Jerry  Lynn  Meshquekennock 

Lifelong  Dale  resident  Jerry  Lynn  Meshquekennock,  52,  died  Thursday, 

July  29,  at  a local  hospital. 

He  was  born  May  15,  1952,  to  Ralph  and  Evelyn  (McHardy)  Meshquekennock. 

He  graduated  from  Dale  High  School  in  1970.  He  attended  Oklahoma  State 
University  Tech  Center,  where  he  earned  an  associate's  degree  in  diesel 
and  heavy  equipment  technology. 

He  worked  as  a city  of  Shawnee  firefighter  for  numerous  years  as  a 
diesel  mechanic.  He  attended  Gordon  Cooper  Technology  Center,  where  he 
earned  a computerized  manufacturing  technology  certificate.  He  represented 
Gordon  Cooper  at  state  and  national  skills  competition,  where  he  earned  a 
Gold  Medal  at  state  and  a Bronze  Medal  at  nationals. 

He  worked  as  a machinist  at  AERO  Components  in  Oklahoma  City. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Kickapoo  and  Absentee  Shawnee  tribes. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  paternal  grandmother,  Rachel 
Tecumseh;  two  aunts,  Susie  Meshquekennock  and  Cecilia  Downs;  one  uncle, 
Adam  Kaskaske;  and  cousin,  Ronna  Cuppawhe. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ruth  "Gauchee, " of  the  home;  four  sons. 

Smith  and  Jake  of  the  home,  Thomas  of  Shawnee  and  John  of  Ponca  City;  two 
daughters,  Lisa  Meshquekennock  and  husband,  Michael  Lauderdale,  of  Shawnee 
and  Kristen  and  husband,  Justin  Wilson  of  Shawnee;  one  sister,  Paulette 
Alexander  of  Norman;  six  grandchildren;  and  several  nieces,  nephews, 
cousins,  relatives  and  friends. 

Tribal  rites  were  Thursday  morning  at  the  home  of  Herman  Wahpekeche, 
McLoud,  with  burial  in  the  Kickapoo  Tribal  Cemetery. 

Memorial  service  will  be  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Kickapoo  Friends  Center 
in  McLoud  with  the  Rev.  Brad  Wood  officiating. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

July  28,  2004 


Charley  Emory  Rowell 


Funeral  for  Charley  Emory  Rowell,  95,  Lawton,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 

Thursday  at  Mt.  Scott  Kiowa  Methodist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Nick  Quetone 
officiating. 

Mr.  Rowell  died  Monday,  July  26,  2004,  in  Carnegie. 

Burial  will  be  at  KCA  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Whinery-Huddleston 
Funeral  Service. 

Fie  was  born  April  3,  1909,  north  of  Meers  to  Maud  Dolebay  and  Dr.  James 
F.  Rowell.  Fie  attended  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  and  later  went  to  college 
at  Cameron  University  in  Lawton.  Fie  grew  up  and  lived  in  the  Meers  area. 

Fie  was  an  Indian  artist  and  was  a descendent  of  the  last  Kiowa  Chief  Sun 
Boy.  Fie  painted  Kiowa  Calendars,  depicting  the  authentic  life  style  and 
historical  events  of  his  people.  Flis  pictures  are  on  display  in  museums 
all  around  the  world.  Fie  also  illustrated  the  book,  "Kiowa  Voices,  Myths, 
Legends  and  Folklore."  Fie  joined  the  U.S.  Army  and  served  during  World  War 
II.  Fie  married  Lila  Irene  Flillary  Rowell  at  Lawton  on  June  10,  1931.  Fie 
was  a member  of  the  American  Legion  Post  No.  0306  in  Fletcher,  and  the  Mt. 
Scott  Kiowa  Indian  Methodist  Church. 

Survivors  include  four  sons  and  three  daughters-in-law:  George  Bunky  and 
Marilyn  Rowell,  and  Everett  Rowell,  all  of  Meers;  William  Bill  and  Jay 
Rowell,  Cache;  and  Robert  and  Linda  Rowell,  Saddle  Mountain;  three 
daughters  and  a son-in-law:  Bertha  Baker  and  Maude  Cunningham,  both  of 
Meers;  and  Jaunita  and  Buddy  Cunningham,  Porter  Flill;  26  grandchildren;  46 
great-grandchildren;  11  great-great-grandchildren;  and  a sister,  Edith 
Wilson . 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  his  wife,  three  brothers,  five 
sisters,  a grandson  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

July  29,  2004 

J.C.  Wade 
Flandreau,  SD 

J.C.  Wade,  65,  passed  away  Monday.  Fie  was  born  Oct.  3,  1938  at  Flandreau 
to  Ross  B.  and  Clara  (Allen)  Wade.  In  Dec  '74  became  the  superintendent  at 
the  Phoenix  Indian  School.  Director  of  Indian  Education  - BIA,  Albuquerque, 
NM.  President  of  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Art  in  Santa  Fe,  NM.  Fie 
returned  to  the  Aberdeen,  SD  Area  BIA  ('87- '91)  and  then  worked  in 
Washington,  DC,  for  Dept,  of  Education,  as  Deputy  Director,  Division  of 
Indian  Ed.  Fie  retired  in  1995  and  returned  to  Flandreau. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marilyn;  two  daughters:  Jean  M.  (Gerald  S.) 
Lane,  Naperville,  IL;  Lynn  R.  Wade,  Flandreau;  two  grandchildren:  Brittany 
and  Stephen;  his  siblings:  Ross  A.,  Flandreau,  Don  FI.  (Kittie),  Flandreau; 
Dorothy  W.  (A.  Rolfe)  Black,  Santa  Fe,  NM  and  Dean  E.  (Mary),  Weatherford, 
TX. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Thursday,  July  29,  11:00  a.m.,  at  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Flandreau  with  burial  in  First  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2004  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

July  27,  2004 

Michael  Smith 
Nageezi 

Nov.  23,  1985  - July  21,  2004 

Michael  Smith,  18,  of  Nageezi  passed  away  Wednesday,  July  21,  2004,  in 
Phoenix.  Fie  was  born  Nov.  23,  1985,  in  Cuba. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Tuesday,  July  27,  2004, 
in  the  Kimbeto  Tabernacle  Church,  12  miles  west  of  Nageezi  Chapter  Flouse. 

Fie  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  at  Otis  Community  Cemetery  in  Otis. 

Arrangements  are  in  trusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington, 
Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

Krystin  Orah  Jim 
Shiprock 


Dune  8,  2000  - Duly  24,  2004 

Krystin  Orah  Dim,  4 years  old,  of  Shiprock  passed  away  Saturday,  Duly  24 
2004,  in  Shiprock.  Krystin  was  born  Dune  8,  2000,  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  to 
Lionel  and  Ronda  Dim. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents;  a sister,  Orlauna  Hannah  Dim  of 
Shiprock;  her  paternal  grandparents,  Larry  and  Evelyn  Dim  of  Shiprock;  her 
maternal  grandparents,  Alberta  and  Wilson  Boyd  of  Red  Mesa,  and 
grandfather,  Ronald  Abe  Sr.,  of  Arizona.  Also  surviving  are  aunts, 

Shenodah  Dim,  LyAnne  Dim,  Cheraleen  Abe  and  Roberta  Abe;  and  uncles, 
Darrell  Abe  and  Ronald  Abe  Dr.  Krystin  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
maternal  grandfather,  Bruce  Beyale.  Services  for  Krystin  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  today,  Tuesday,  Duly  27,  2004,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Chapel. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Standing  Rock  family  plot. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ronald  Abe,  Roberto  Abe,  Richard  Decrane  and  David 
Begay.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Ronald  Abe  Sr.,  Larry  Dim  and  Lionel 
Dim . 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home, 
103  E.  Ute  St.,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Duly  29,  2004 

Orleva  Mae  Broadhead 
Yuma,  Ariz. 

Aug.  22,  1920  - Duly  24,  2004 

Orleva  Mae  Broadhead,  83,  of  Yuma,  Ariz.,  formerly  of  Aztec  passed  away 
in  Yuma,  Saturday,  Duly  24,  2004.  She  was  born  in  Aline,  Okla.,  on  Aug.  22 
1920. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Thursday,  Duly  29,  2004 
at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  in  Memory  Gardens 
Cemetery. 

Local  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home, 
103  E.  Ute  St.,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Duly  30,  2004 

Ida  P.  Hoskie 
Shiprock 

Nov.  16,  1919  - Duly  26,  2004 

Our  dear  and  beloved  mother  went  to  join  her  Creator  Monday,  Duly  26, 
2004,  at  Albuquerque.  Our  mom  and  grandma  was  born  and  raised  Nov.  16, 
1919,  at  Toadlena.  She  lived  in  Shiprock  most  of  her  life  raising  her 
seven  children. 

Mom  is  survived  by  her  only  son,  Donathan  Hoskie  of  Shiprock;  daughters, 
Andrea  Aceveda  of  Duneau,  Alaska,  Marcia  Aceveda  of  Kake,  Alaska,  Dulianna 
Kein  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Anna  Beth  Nez  of  Albuquerque,  Daryl  Collins  and 
Kathi  Yazzie  of  Waterflow.  Mom  is  also  survived  by  26  grandchildren  and  12 
great-grandchildren . 

Her  grandchildren  were  her  pride  and  joy.  She  has  a granddaughter,  Lcpl. 
LaShauna  Yazzie,  who  is  serving  the  U.S.  Marines,  stationed  in  Okinawa, 
Dapan,  whom  she  was  very  proud  of.  She  was  very  proud  of  all  her 
grandchildren . 

Our  Mom  and  Grandma  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Martin  Hoskie; 
sisters,  Esther  Manuelito  and  Marie  Little  Doe;  and  brother,  Clarence 
Hardy. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  5 p.m.,  today,  Friday,  Duly  30,  2004, 
at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  Funeral  services  will 
be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Duly  31,  2004,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin 
Funeral  Home  Chapel,  103  E.  Ute  St.,  Farmington.  She  will  be  laid  to  rest 
at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alonzo  Nez,  Harold  Nez,  Adrian  Dim-Yazzie,  Waylon 
Nez,  Roberto  Aceveda  and  Rio  Aceveda.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  all  her 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

A reception  will  follow  at  the  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Center  in 
Shiprock. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 


Lankin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Duly  31,  2004 

Ida  P.  Hoskie 
Shiprock 

Nov.  16,  1919  - Duly  26,  2004 

Our  dear  and  beloved  mother,  Ida  P.  Hoskie,  84,  of  Shiprock  went  to  join 
her  Creator  Monday,  Duly  26,  2004,  at  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Nov.  16, 
1919,  at  Toadlena. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Saturday,  Duly  31,  2004 
at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  103  E.  Ute  St.  in 
Farmington.  She  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Harold  Lee 
Shiprock 

April  5,  1920- Duly  28,  2004 

Harold  Lee,  born  April  5,  1920,  entered  into  his  heavenly  home  on 
Wednesday,  Duly  28,  2004.  Dad  was  born  in  Cove,  Ariz.,  to  Fannie  Lee  and 
Dohn  Nan-nil-kadee  of  Many  Farms,  Ariz.,  but  lived  in  Shiprock  his  entire 
life. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  64  years,  Betty  Lee;  daughter,  Zelma  D 
Todacheeny  and  husband,  David  Sr.;  son,  Kensell  B Lee  and  wife,  Ida; 
brothers,  Phillip  Lee  Sr.  and  his  sons,  Phillip  Dr.,  Christopher  and 
Gabriel  Lee;  grandchildren,  Douglas  and  Gary  Lee,  Calvin  and  Kayla  Lee, 
Aaron  and  Donovan  Tsosie,  Sharon  and  husband,  Harold  Miller,  and  Cheryl, 
Shanna  and  David  Todacheeny  Dr.;  great-grandchildren,  Anthony  Lee,  Douglas 
Tyrone  and  Yolanda  Gorman,  Matthew  and  Michael  Charley,  Deremy  Miller, 
Aaron  Tsosie  Dr.,  and  Ariel  and  Nikki  Bulletts;  and  great-great- 
grandchildren, Amika  and  Zamera  Lee. 

Dad  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  infant  daughters,  Theresa  and 
Arlene  Lee;  and  brother,  Herman  Lee. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  Aug.  2,  2004,  at  First 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Shiprock.  Reception  will  follow  at  First  United 
Methodist  Church  Fellowship  Hall. 

God  bless  you.  Dad,  our  hearts  are  not  heavy  because  we  know  we'll  see 
you  again. 

August  2,  2004 

Harold  Lee 
Shiprock 

April  5,  1920-Duly  28,  2004 

Harold  Lee,  born  April  5,  1920,  entered  into  his  heavenly  home  on 
Wednesday,  Duly  28,  2004.  Dad  was  born  in  Cove,  Ariz.,  to  Fannie  Lee  and 
Dohn  Nan-nil-kadee  of  Many  Farms,  Ariz.,  but  lived  in  Shiprock  his  entire 
life. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  today,  Monday,  Aug.  2,  2004,  at 
First  United  Methodist  Church  in  Shiprock.  Reception  will  follow  at  First 
United  Methodist  Church  Fellowship  Hall. 

Mary  Ann  Benally 
Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Dan.  2,  1927  - Duly  30,  2004 

Mary  Ann  Benally,  77,  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  went  home  to  be  with  her 
Heavenly  Father  on  Friday,  Duly  30,  2004,  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born 
Dan.  2,  1927,  in  Red  Valley. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  1 to  4 p.m.,  Wednesday,  Aug.  4,  2004,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  Funeral  services  will 
be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Aug.  5,  2004,  at  the  Dineh  Christian 
Center  in  Shiprock.  She  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  Shiprock  Community 
Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 


Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 


Sharon  Becenti 
Kirtland 

Han . 17,  1963  - Aug.  1,  2004 

Sharon  Becenti,  41,  of  Kirtland  died  Sunday,  Aug.  1,  2004,  at  San  Duan 
Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  Sharon  was  born  3an.  17,  1963,  in 
Shiprock. 

Services  are  pending.  Arrangements  are  entrusted  with  Chapel  of  Memories 
Funeral  Home  in  Kirtland. 

Edward  Benally 
Aneth,  Utah 

Duly  12,  1961  - Duly  31,  2004 

Edward  Benally  Dr.,  42,  of  Aneth,  Utah,  passed  from  this  life  Saturday, 
Duly  31,  2004,  in  Durango,  Colo.  He  was  born  Duly  12,  1962,  in  Cortez,  Colo. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  4 p.m.,  today,  Tuesday,  Aug.  3,  2004, 
at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock.  Funeral  services  will 
be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Aug.  4,  2004,  at  the  Church  of  Christ  at 
Montezuma  Creek,  Utah.  He  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  family  cemetery 
in  Aneth. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin 
Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

Duly  28,  2004 
Dudy  Dolly  Yazzie 

NAVADO  - Funeral  services  for  Dudy  Dolly  Yazzie,  56,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  Duly  29  at  the  Assembly  of  God  Church,  Fort  Defiance.  Pastor 
Ken  Delaney  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  Duly  24  in  Scottsdale.  She  was  born  April  25,  1948  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Running  Into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Yazzie  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  in  1967,  attended  Navajo 
Community  College,  MIT  Business  School  in  Anaheim,  Calif.  She  worked  as  an 
administrative  assistant  for  10  years  with  the  Navajo  Nation.  Yazzie  was 
secretary  for  seven  years  at  the  Navajo  Community  College.  She  enjoyed 
shopping,  traveling  and  her  grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Duane  A.  Yazzie  of  Mesa,  Ariz.;  daughter, 

Donna  D.  David  of  Mesa;  mother,  Nesbah  C.  Yazzie  of  Red  Lake,  Ariz.; 
brothers,  Albert  A.  Yazzie  of  Gallup,  Dohn  H.  Yazzie  of  Red  Lake;  sister, 
Marilyn  Litson  of  Fort  Defiance. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  Terri  P.  David,  Derry  H.  Yazzie,  Peggy  L. 
McClanahan  and  Dohn  H.  Yazzie,  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Donathon  McClanahan,  Leonard  Hardy,  Brian  D.  Hardy, 
Stewart  Sam,  Levi  Biggoose  and  Lance  B.  Begay. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Vernon  Zachary  Coho 

PINEHILL  - Services  for  Vernon  Zachary  Coho,  63,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  Duly  29  at  the  Ramah  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 
Bishop  Marvin  Lewis  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  a family  plot  in 
Pinehill . 

Coho  was  born  October  14,  1941  in  Ramah  into  the  Sleepy  Rock  People  Clan 
for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Coho  attended  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  New  Mexico  State  University, 
Las  Cruces;  and  he  graduated  from  New  Mexico  State  University,  Grants.  He 
was  a Vietnam  Veteran  and  taught  high  school  math  at  Pinehill. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  Carrol  Coho  of  Kaibito,  Ray  K.  Coho  of 
Pinehill;  and  sister  Daisy  Coho  of  Pinehill. 

Coho  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Kay  Coho,  Perry  Coho,  Alfred 
Coho;  parents  Billy  and  Alikenunebah  Coho. 

Pallbearers  will  be  the  Ramah  Navajo  Veterans. 


The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Daisy  Coho's  residence. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Clifford  Ambrose  Luckton 

TSAILE  - Funeral  services  for  Clifford  Ambrose  Luckton,  27,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Duly  29  at  the  St.  Isabel  Mission,  Lukachukai.  Father 
Caron  Vollmer  O.F.M.  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  land  in 
Tsaile. 

Luckton  died  Duly  26  in  Tsalie.  He  was  born  Duly  1,  1979  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Edge  Water  Division  of  Zuni  People  Clan  for  the  Towering 
House  Clan. 

Luckton  attended  Tsaile  Elementary  School,  Navajo  Pine  High,  and 
Shiprock  Alternative  School.  He  enjoyed  riding  horses,  basketball, 
softball,  reading  newspapers,  joking,  and  being  with  friends  and  family. 

Survivors  include  his  parents  Ambrose  and  Esther  Luckton;  brother, 
Cliffton  Luckton;  sisters,  Wanda  Yazzie,  Yolanda  Luckton,  Malinda  Luckton, 
Belinda  Luckton,  Amelia  Luckton,  Amanda  Luckton;  and  grandparents,  Lucy 
Bahe  and  Lawrence  Luckton. 

Luckton  was  preceded  in  death  by  Seth  Bahe,  Susie  Luckton  and  Aaron 
Blackhorse. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Lillie  Mae  Etsitty 

THORN  VALLEY,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Lillie  Mae  Etsitty,  100, 
will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Duly  29  on  family  land  in  Thorn  Valley. 

Etsitty  died  Duly  26  in  Chinle.  She  was  born  February  18,  1904  in  White 
Rock  Point,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom 
People  Clan. 

Etsitty  was  a homemaker  and  rancher. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Bessie  Dane  Begay,  Priscilla  Scott; 
brothers,  George  Little,  Sr.  of  Chilchiltah;  sisters,  Mary  Dane  Bizahaloni 
Mary  Lucy  Goldtooth  of  Thorn  Valley;  34  grandchildren,  36  great- 
grandchildren and  five  great-great  grandchildren . 

Etsitty  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sons,  Deswood  Etsitty,  Eugene 
Etsitty,  Edward  Etsitty;  daughter,  Lucille  Klee;  grandchildren,  Marcus  Nez 
Ronald  Begay,  Serinda  Scott  and  Deion  Scott. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  family  residence  in 
Thorn  Valley. 

Duly  29,  2004 

Mable  Lee  Ike 

GALLUP  - Funeral  service  for  Mable  Lee  Ike,  76,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Duly  30  at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral.  Father  L.  O'Keefe  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Ike  died  Duly  26  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  March  20,  1928  in  Pinesprings, 
Ariz.  into  the  Waters  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Honeycomb  Rock  People  Clan. 

Ike  attended  St.  Michaels  Indian  Mission  School  and  was  employed  with 
Lincoln  Elementary  School  under  McKinley  County  schools  for  40  years.  She 
was  a homemaker,  rancher,  and  enjoyed  song  and  dance. Survivors  include  her 
sons,  Benson  Yazzie  of  Albuquerque,  Kee  Ike  Yazzie  of  Tohatchi;  daughters, 
Elaine  Ike  Howard  of  Vanderwagon,  Lorraine  Ration  of  Corrales,  Loretta 
Yazzie  Williams,  Arlene  Ike  Brown  both  of  Gallup,  Louise  Thomas  of 
Vanderwagen,  Geraldine  Thomas  Dohnson  of  Twin  Lakes;  parents,  Maggie  Begay 
and  Dohn  Lee  of  Pinsprings;  brother,  Mike  Anderson  of  Wide  Ruins;  sisters, 
Marie  Parker,  Elouise  Parker  both  of  Chambers,  Ariz.;  24  grandchildren  and 
18  great-grandchildren . 

Ike  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Dim  Ike  and  brother,  Derry  A. 
Lee,  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darryl  D.  Howard,  Devin  P.  Howard,  Layne  I.  Howard, 
Marlin  Dohnson,  David  K.  Descheenie,  Xavier  Ration  and  Mitchell  Ration. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  family  at  Western  Skies  Recreation 
Hall,  following  the  burial. 

Compassion  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 


Roland  Descheenie 

GLENDALE,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Roland  Descheenie,  35,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  3uly  30  at  the  Bahe  Woodman  Church,  Klagetoh  Shelter 
Mission.  Pastor  Don  Van  Euk  and  Pastor  Ron  Woodman  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  be  at  the  Klagetoh  Community  Cemetery. 

Descheenie  died  Duly  25  in  Mesa,  Ariz.  He  was  born  October  10,  1968  in 
Ganado  into  the  Black  Streak  of  the  Forest  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter 
Water  People  Clan. 

Descheenie  attended  Barnes  Business  College,  Denver,  Colo.,  Crownpoint 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Gateway  Community  College,  Phoenix.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  employed  with  Wilson  Electric  Co.  and  other 
electrical  contractors.  He  enjoyed  traveling,  outdoor  activities  and 
helping  others. 

Survivors  inlcude  his  wife,  Lorraine  Wallace;  sons,  Kevin  Descheenie, 
Courtney  Descheenie;  mother,  Lena  Descheenie;  brother,  Lawrence 
Descheenie;  sisters,  Mary  Dane  Dimmie  of  Flagstaff,  Corina  Descheenie  of 
Kinlichee,  Yvonne  Descheenie  of  Cross  Canyon. 

Descheenie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Billy  Descheenie;  niece, 
Lyonie  Hannah  Yazzie;  grandfather,  Dan  Claw;  grandmother,  Laura  Claw; 
uncle,  Bennie  Claw;  and  parental  grandmother,  NahDesBah  Descheenie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Steve  Begay,  Emerson  Lee,  Sr.,  Emerson  Lee,  Dr., 
Alden  Wiles  and  Luke  Lee  Claw. 

The  family  will  receive  family  and  friends  at  Lena  Descheenie' s 
residence  following  the  burial. 

Duly  30,  2004 

Ida  Mae  Gloshay 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Ida  Mae  Gloshay,  57,  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday, 

Duly  31,  at  the  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  Don  Phoebus  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Gloshay  died  Duly  27  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  30,  1947,  in  Rehoboth 
into  the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Gloshay  attended  Gallup  High  School  and  went  on  to  become  a nurses 
assistant  in  Oakland,  Calif.  She  was  employed  with  Super  Bowl  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  Gloshay  was  a homemaker  of  15  years.  She  enjoyed  camping, 
cooking,  fishing,  sewing,  and  being  with  friends. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Paul  Kinsley,  Gerald  Pete;  daughters,  Tammy 
Pinal,  Idelle  Rivers,  Michelle  Conley,  Delphine  Amesoli;  parents.  Con  Tom 
Conley  and  Mollie  L.  Conley;  brothers.  Tommy  R.  Conley,  Wallace  Conley, 
Walter  Conley;  sisters,  Mary  Lingruen;  and  12  grandchildren. 

Ida  Mae  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Mollie  L.  Conley,  Con  Tom 
Conley,  and  nephew,  Virgil  Conley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Doy  Pinal,  Virgil  Dohn,  Emerson  Bill,  Chris  Billie, 
Donovan  Conley,  and  Troy  Conley. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Gilbert  Pinto 

DURANGO  - Services  for  Gilbert  Pinto,  42,  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly 
31,  at  the  Chinle  Catholic  Church.  Father  Blaine  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  be  at  the  Chinle  Cemetery. 

Pinto  died  Duly  27  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Aug.  5,  1961,  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Pinto  attended  Many  Farms  Elementary,  Chinle  Dunior  High,  and  Chinle 
High.  He  was  a cement  finisher. 

Survivors  include  his  sons.  Demit  Pinto  of  Rough  Rock,  Nathaniel  Pinto 
of  Durango;  daughters,  Derilynn,  Geraldine,  Georgina,  Danice,  Katie  Pinto 
all  of  Durango;  mother,  Eva  Billy  of  Many  Farms;  brothers,  Wilbert  Billy, 
Harold  Billy,  Dr.  both  of  Many  Farms;  sisters,  Cheryl  Billy  of  Many  Farms, 
Sharon  Francisco  of  Prewitt;  and  maternal  grandmother,  Nellie  Shorty  of 
Many  Farms. 

Pinto  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Harold  Billy,  Sr.;  brother, 
Gerold  Billy;  uncle.  Doe  Shorty,  Dr.;  grandfather.  Doe  Shorty,  Sr.;  great- 


grandmother,  Mary  Curley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harold  Billy,  Dr.,  Seymour  Dames,  Derome  Wauneka, 
Delbert  Greyeyes,  Orlando  Woody  and  Dayrando  Woody. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Nellie  Shorty's 
residence  after  the  services. 

Mary  Hazel  Bia 

TSE  BONITO  - Funeral  services  for  Mary  Hazel  Bia,  84,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  Duly  31,  at  the  Good  Sheperd  Mission.  Father  Dim  Leeman  will 
officiate.  A private  disposition  will  be  in  Deer  Springs. 

A visitation  will  be  held  this  evening  at  7 p.m.  at  Silver  Creek 
Mortuary  Chapel. 

Bia  was  born  Sept.  16,  1919,  in  Sawmill,  Ariz.,  into  the  Apache/  Red 
Running  into  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Bia  was  employed  with  the  Window  Rock  coal  mine  for  15  years  and  worked 
temporarily  as  an  assistant  for  the  Fort  Defiance  Chapter  and  for 
Commodity  Foods.  She  was  also  employed  with  the  Arizona  DES  as  a case 
worker  in  Window  Rock  and  St.  Dohns. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Clifton  Bia  of  Tse  Bonito,  Gabriel  Bia  of 
Ganado;  daughters,  Victoria  Bowman  of  Tohatchi,  Theresa  Begay  of  Fort 
Defiance,  Grace  Bia  of  Fort  Defiance,  Gail  Tsosie  of  St.  Michaels, 
Christine  Hatch  of  Towoac,  Colo.;  21  grandchildren  and  36  great- 
grandchildren . 

Bia  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  William  C.  Bia;  son,  Michael  H 
Bia;  daughter,  Wilma  D.  Lily;  grandson,  Michael  H.  Bia,  Dr.;  father, 
Charlie  Tsosie;  mother.  Ho  daz  Bah  Tsosie;  brothers,  Hoskie  Tsosie,  Oscar 
Carroll;  sisters,  Marie  Billie,  Edna  Brown,  and  Emma  Chee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Victor  Williams,  Shawn  Bia,  Allen  Harragarra,  Carl 
Bia,  Christopher  Bia  and  Darrett  Bia. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Good  Shepard 
Mission  at  2 p.m.  after  services. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Duly  30,  2004 

Clarence  Rallo  "CB"  Burke 

Clarence  "CB"  Rallo  Burke,  19.  Services  will  be  held  at  the  Salt  River 
Memorial  Hall. 

Wake  to  be  held  on  Friday,  Duly  30th  at  6 - 11  p.m.  Funeral  services  on 
Saturday,  Duly  31st  at  8:00  a.m.  Interment  at  the  Salt  River  Indian 
Cemetery. 

Survivors  include:  his  parents,  Clarence  Burke,  Sr.  and  Michelle 
Baptisto;  his  daughter  Tiana  Burke,  her  mother  and  his  girlfriend  of  4 
years,  Leanne  Quotskuyva;  his  sisters,  Rachel,  Alicia,  Alina,  Alice, 
Chrystal  and  Veronica;  his  brothers,  Duane  and  Alexander  (A.D.); 
grandparents,  Carolyn  Patrick,  Ernie  and  Rachel  Burke;  great  grandfather, 
Dasper  Baptisto;  and  many  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic. 

Duly  27,  2004 

Barry  Hoffman 

Barry  Dames  Hoffman,  42,  of  San  Carlos  died  Duly  18,  2004,  at  Phoenix 
Indian  Hospital  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  in  San  Carlos  and  was  a 
firefighter  for  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Forestry. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Roberta  Hoffman  of  San  Carlos;  two  daughters 
Muriel  Hoffman  and  Cynthia  Hoffman  of  San  Carlos;  one  stepdaughter. 

Heather  Martin  of  San  Carlos;  two  sons,  Verdell  Hoffman  and  Chesley 
Hoffman  of  San  Carlos;  a stepson,  Gabriel  Martin  of  San  Carlos;  his  mother 
Evangeline  Alden  of  Gilson  Wash,  and  father,  Matthew  Hoffman  of  Peridot; 
two  brothers,  Floyd  Alden  Dr.  of  Peridot  and  Anthony  Hoffman  of  Cibecue; 
one  sister,  Dovida  Alden  of  San  Carlos;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Duly  25  at  Burdette  Hall  in  San  Carlos. 


Interment  was  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery. \ 

Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe  handled  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

Duly  31,  2004 
Malcolm  Iran  Golding 

Malcolm  Iran  Golding,  43,  of  Winterhaven,  California  passed  away  Duly  27 
2004  at  his  home.  He  was  born  Danuary  1,  1961  in  Fort  Yuma,  California. 

He  worked  as  a Lawn  Care/Maintenance  Worker. 

Malcolm  is  survived  by  his  father,  Willard  Golding  Sr.,  of  Winterhaven, 
Calif.;  mother,  Carol  Curran,  of  Winterhaven,  Calif.;  sisters,  Toni 
Golding,  of  Winterhaven,  Calif.,  Sonia  Lopez,  of  Colorado,  Penelope 
Defferson,  of  Winterhaven,  Calif.,  Leane  Salinas,  of  Winterhaven,  Calif.; 
brothers,  Willard  Golding  Dr.,  of  Winterhaven,  Calif.,  Lyman  Golding,  of 
Winterhaven,  Calif.,  Wendlen  Golding  Sr.,  of  Winterhaven,  Calif.; 
grandmother,  Edna  Golding,  of  Winterhaven,  Calif.;  as  well  as  many  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sisters,  Michelle  Golding  and  Helena 
Golding,  and  his  brother,  Lewis  Defferson. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  3 p.m.,  Monday,  at  Kammann  Mortuary, 
Fort  Yuma  Quechan  Indian  Tribal  ceremonial  rites  will  be  at  4:30  p.m., 
Monday  at  the  Fort  Yuma  Quechan  Indian  Reservation  Big  House. 

Cremation  will  be  at  5 a.m.,  Tuesday  at  the  Fort  Yuma  Quechan  Indian 
Reservation  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Willard  Golding  Dr.,  Lyman  Golding,  Wendlen  Golding 
Dr.  & Sr.,  Frank  Hernandez  and  Victor  Apauty,  Dr. 

Honorary  Bearers  will  be  Norman  Golding,  Roland  Golding  Sr.,  Albert 
Golding  Dr.,  Barton  Golding,  Lonnie  Black,  Wally  Antone,  Roger  Benn, 

Victor  Curran  and  Cortney  Stillman. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Yuma  Sun, 
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Duly  31,  2004 

Adam  Derome  Shakespeare 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Adam  Derome  Shakespeare,  27,  will  be 
conducted  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  31,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete  by 
Catholic  clergy.  Interment  will  be  in  Shakespeare  Family  Cemetery  in 
Ethete. 

Rosary  and  wake  services  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today.  Duly  30,  at  the  Leo 
and  Mary  Cowboy  residence.  No.  214  Willow  St.,  Ethete. 

He  died  Duly  24,  2004,  in  Millacs,  Minn.,  from  injuries  sustained  in  a 
vehicular  accident. 

Born  Feb.  16,  1977,  in  Denver,  he  was  the  son  of  Nelson  Cowboy  and 
Patricia  Shakespeare;  and  moved  to  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  at 
age  5 from  Denver.  He  lived  on  the  reservation  and  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
attended  schools  in  Mill  Creek  and  Flandreau,  S.D. 

In  1989,  he  was  the  youngest  competitor  in  the  Fourth  of  Duly  half- 
marathon race. 

He  was  a maintenance  man  and  laborer  at  the  Grand  Casino  in  Millacs. 

His  interests  included  basketball,  wrestling,  being  with  family  and 
friends,  and  cross-country  running. 

Survivors  include  his  companion,  Karen  Dones  of  Millacs;  adopted  parents 
Leo  and  Mary  Cowboy  and  Alvin  Sr.  and  Eleanor  Brown,  all  of  Ethete,  and 
Mary  Woodenlegs  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  adopted  daughter,  Marita  Dones  of 
Millacs;  three  uncles;  and  grandfather,  Ed  Shakespeare  Sr.  of  Arapahoe. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a sister,  Starlite  Rose 
Shakespeare;  and  grandparents,  George  Shakespeare  Sr.,  Margaret  Mary 
Goggles  and  Adam  and  Elsie  Shakespeare. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Alaya  LaRae  White  Surrell 


ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Alaya  LaRae  White  Surrell,  1 month,  will 
be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  31,  at  the  Victor  Dr.  and  Corrine 
Revere  residence.  No.  483  Ethete  Road,  by  Catholic  clergy.  Interment  will 
be  in  Yellow  Calf  Cemetery  in  Ethete. 

Rosary  and  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today.  Duly  30,  at  the  Reveres. 

Alaya  died  Duly  27,  2004,  in  Lander. 

Born  Dune  22,  2004,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Boyd  Surrell  and  April  White. 

Survivors  include  her  parents;  sister,  Tiona  Haberman;  brother,  Dante 
Haberman;  grandparents,  Arvin  and  Corina  Surrell,  Bonnie  Meinecke,  Michael 
Warren  Sr.,  Ryan  Gambler,  Dames  Goggles  Dr.,  Victor  Dr.  and  Corine  Revere, 
Nelson  and  Bonnie  White,  Theresa  White,  Crawford  White  Sr.,  Maxine  Little, 
Tommy  White  Sr.,  Richard  Antelope,  Augustine  and  Deleece  Teton,  Dohn  and 
Peggy  Surrell,  Arvin  Dorgensen,  Dohn  Tarnese,  Peggy  Nipwater  and  Tiney 
Coando;  and  godparents,  Philbert  and  Alvina  Willow. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  several  relatives. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

Duly  28,  2004 

Doy  Bell  Brien 

CROW  AGENCY  - Doy  Bell  Birdinground  Brien,  71,  of  Crow  Agency,  died 
Sunday,  Duly  25,  2004,  at  the  Crow/Northern  Cheyenne  Hospital  surrounded 
by  family  and  friends. 

Ishbaalooxiasse,  "Beautiful  Beads,"  was  born  on  May  13,  1933,  in  Crow 
Agency  to  Sam  and  Annette  Blaine  Birdinground . 

Doy,  a member  of  the  Big  Lodge  clan  and  a child  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  clan, 
attended  schools  in  Lodge  Grass  and  Hardin,  she  received  her  General 
Education  Diploma  in  the  early  '60s  and  attended  Eastern  Montana  College 
in  Billings  and  The  University  of  Montana  in  Missoula. 

She  married  Kenneth  P.  Brien,  Sr.  in  August,  1953.  They  made  their  home 
in  Wyola,  Crow  Agency  and  Missoula. 

Doy  held  several  jobs  throughout  the  years.  She  worked  as  a Head  Start 
social  worker.  Adult  Education/GED  coordinator,  librarian  and  historian. 

She  also  spent  time  as  an  advisor  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Crow  Tribe.  Her 
most  recent  job  was  archivist  and  genealogist  with  the  Crow  Tribe. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Crow  Tribe  enrollment  committee,  the  Veteran's 
Ladies  Auxiliary,  the  Little  Big  Horn  College  founding  committee,  the  LBHC 
College  Board,  the  Crow  Gospel  Hymn  Project,  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
Deaconess  Hospital,  the  Pulpit  Committee  at  the  Crow  Community  Baptist 
Church,  and  the  Crow  Tribe  Education  Committee. 

Doy  enjoyed  beading  and  teaching  her  children  and  grandchild  the 
importance  of  Crow  culture  and  traditions.  She  was  an  excellent  seamstress 
and  made  many  wedding  and  prom  dresses  for  her  family. 

Doy,  a devoted  Christian,  enjoyed  sharing  and  teaching  her  faith.  She 
stressed  the  importance  of  education  to  her  grandchildren  and  supported 
their  academic  endeavors. 

Her  parents;  her  husband;  two  sons,  Timothy  and  David;  a daughter, 
Beverly;  two  adopted  sons  Phillip  and  Ronnie  Brien;  five  brothers,  Adam 
Birdinground  Sr.,  Andrew  Birdinground,  Gilbert  Birdinground  Sr.,  Glenn 
Birdinground  Sr.,  Chester  Deputy  Sr.;  seven  sisters,  Samona  Martin, 

Rosebud  Birdinground,  Agnes  Holds,  Dosephine  Beck,  Clara  Bends,  Mary 
Birdinground,  and  Constance  Birdinground;  and  other  members  of  her 
extended  family  preceded  Doy  in  death. 

Doy  is  survived  by  her  children,  Kenneth  (Deanna)  Brien  Dr.  of  Hardin, 
Curtis  (Colleen)  Brien  of  Lodge  Grass,  Eric  Brien  of  Crow  Agency,  Daniel 
(Donna)  Brien  and  Lennis  (Debra)  Bull  Tail  both  of  Crow  Agency,  Rena  Frank 
of  Billings,  Sherri  (Ivan)  Don't  Mix,  Barbara  Brien,  and  Linda  Blaine,  all 
of  Crow  Agency;  five  adopted  sons,  Robert  Brien  III  of  Lame  Deer,  Rob 
Marks  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Dr.  David  Marks  of  Hardin,  Lowell  Medhus  of  Hardin 
and  Marvin  Dawes  of  Crow  Agency;  three  brothers,  Samson  Birdinground  Dr. 
of  Garryowen,  Clifford  Birdinground  Sr.  of  Lodge  Grass,  Alex  Birdinground, 
Sr.  of  Lodge  Grass;  four  sisters,  Evelyn  Old  Elk  of  Crow  Agency,  Louise 


Costa  of  Dunmore,  Edna  Ethridge  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  and  Verna  Pease  of 
Billings;  five  adopted  sisters,  Brenda  Bull  Shows  of  Two  Leggins,  Dorthy 
(Melton)  Yellow  Mule  of  Wyola,  Romana  Real  Bird  of  Garryowen,  Dorthy  Huff 
of  Wyola,  and  Frances  LaRance  of  Billings;  and  one  adopted  brother  lames 
LaRance  of  Sheridan. 

She  is  also  survived  by  numerous  adopted  children  and  siblings  and  40 
grandchildren,  50  great-grandchildren  and  three  great-great-grandchildren . 
Wake  services  were  at  the  St.  Dennis  Hall  in  Crow  Agency  at  7 p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  luly  27.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  at  the  Crow  Multi- 
Purpose  Building  on  Wednesday  luly  28. 

Dahl  Funeral  Chapel  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 

Kevin  Christopher  "K.C."  Elhard 

CROW  AGENCY  - Kevin  Christopher  Elhard,  18,  of  Crow  Agency,  died  Sunday, 
luly  25,  2004,  of  injuries  sustained  in  a one-car  rollover  18  miles  east 
of  Hardin  on  the  Sarpy  Creek  Road. 

K.C.  was  born  April  16,  1986,  in  Billings,  a son  of  Glenn  and  Rhonda 
Moore  Elhard.  He  grew  up  in  the  Crow  Agency  area  and  attended  area  schools, 
graduating  this  spring  in  the  Hardin  High  School  class  of  2004.  While  in 
school,  he  actively  participated  in  football,  basketball  and  golf.  He  was 
currently  enrolled  at  Dickinson  State  University,  where  he  planned  to 
further  his  football  career,  while  majoring  in  agricultural  business.  He 
loved  the  outdoors,  where  he  could  train  horses  and  rope.  He  was  an 
excellent  roper,  who  was  currently  employed  as  a cowboy  at  the  Sunlight 
Ranch.  When  not  working,  he  could  be  found  hunting,  fishing  or  playing 
horseshoes . 

His  grandmother.  Rose  Elhard,  preceded  in  K.C.  in  death.  Survivors 
include  his  parents,  Glenn  and  Rhonda  Elhard  and  two  brothers,  Andrew  and 
Curtis,  all  of  the  family  home;  his  grandparents,  Leo  and  Betty  Elhard  of 
Crow  Agency,  Leroy  and  Barbara  Frickle  of  Hardin  and  Gene  and  Lynn  Moore 
of  New  Mexico;  his  great  grandparents,  Laura  Nepper  of  Billings,  Dohn  and 
Wilma  Sandoval  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  a host  of  aunts,  uncles,  nephews 
and  nieces. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  in  the  Hardin  Middle 
School  Auditorium.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Fairview  Cemetery.  Bullis 
Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . Should 
friends'  desire,  memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Kevin  "K.C." 
Elhard  Memorial  Fund,  Little  Horn  State  Bank,  Hardin,  MT  59034 

Isaac  Don  McManus 

LAME  DEER  - Isaac  Don  McManus,  infant  son  of  Clara  OneFeather  and  Albert 
McManus,  of  Lame  Deer,  was  born  on  Duly  21,  2004,  in  Billings  at  St. 

Vincent  Healthcare  and  passed  away  on  Duly  22,  2004. 

Isaac  is  survived  by  his  father,  Albert  McManus  and  his  mother,  Clara 
OneFeather;  his  two  brothers,  Leland  L.  OneFeather  and  Ira  I.  McManus  and 
his  sister,  Shania  E.  McManus,  all  of  Lame  Deer;  his  maternal  aunts, 

Eloise  OneFeather,  Carole  OneFeather  of  Hot  Springs,  S.D.,  Danice 
OneFeather  of  Kyle  S.D.,  Vina  Bear  Eagle,  Beverly  Bear  Eagle,  Dulie  Shot 
to  Pieces  of  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.;  his  maternal  uncles,  Delmar  (Linda) 
OneFeather  of  Wolf  Creek,  S.D.,  Gerald  OneFeather  Sr.  of  Oglola,  S.D., 

Elmer  Bear  Eagle,  Steve  (Millie)  Bear  Eagle,  Matthew  (Laraine)  Bear  Eagle 
of  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.;  his  paternal  grandparents,  Donlin  and  Victoria 
(Westermark)  Many  Bad  Horses,  Helen  Hiwalker,  Buella  Sioux  Calf,  Martha  La 
Ranee;  his  paternal  aunts,  Zethel  Wooden  Legs,  Addie  (Gail)  Baker,  Myrna 
(Chris)  Rochelle;  his  paternal  uncles,  Cleve  McManus,  Kash  La  Ranee,  La 
Force  Sioux  Calf. 

Preceding  him  in  death  are  his  maternal  grandparents,  Isaac  and  Laura 
OneFeather;  his  great-grandparents.  Dames  Bear  Eagle  and  Grace  Dandreaux, 
William  OneFeather  and  Rosie  Growling  Bear;  his  aunt,  Annabelle 
OneFeather;  his  uncles,  William  OneFeather,  Kelmar  OneFeather,  Darrell 
Bear  Eagle;  his  paternal  grandparents,  Theresa  Hiwalker,  Floyd  and  Belle 
High  Walking,  Sarah  (Roundstone)  Black  Wolf,  Ernest  His  Bad  Horse,  George 
Hiwalker  Sr.;  his  uncles,  Leland  McManus,  George  Hiwalker  Dr.,  Hank 
Hiwalker,  Cleveland  Hiwalker. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Hiwalker 


Residence,  four  miles  west  of  Lame  Deer.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  at  11  a.m.  in  the  Pentecostal  Church  in  Lame  Deer. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  in  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Condolences  can  be  made  to  the  McManus  family 
at  www.stevensonandsons.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Duly  29,  2004 

Floyd  Doseph  Comes  At  Night  Dr.,  Virgil  Reevis 

Floyd  Doseph  Comes  At  Night  Dr.,  38,  of  Heart  Butte,  a chef,  fisherman, 
rancher  and  pipe  layer,  died  of  injuries  he  received  in  a car  crash  Duly 
22,  2004,  near  Heart  Butte. 

His  wake  is  in  progress  at  Heart  Butte  Community  Center.  Rosary  is  7 p.m 
Duly  26  at  St.  Anne's  Church. 

His  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Duly  27  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  Lone  Tree 
Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  father  and  stepmother,  Floyd  Comes  At  Night  Sr. 
and  Dudith  Comes  At  Night;  a stepdaughter,  Lorena  Big  Leggins;  stepsons 
Dustin  After  Buffalo  and  Loren  Big  Leggins;  sisters  Donna  Gallagher, 

Eunice  Ann  Lee,  Carol  Comes  At  Night  and  Dune  Comes  At  Night;  brothers 
Marvin  Comes  At  Night,  Doe  Comes  At  Night  and  Loren  Gallagher.  Nieces  and 
nephews  that  he  raised  are  Angie  Lee  Comes  At  Night,  Nikki  Comes  at  Night, 
Cayla  Comes  At  Night,  Brittany  Roudine,  Deremy  Comes  At  Night,  Albi  Lee 
and  Michael  Lee. 

Comes  At  Night  was  born  November  11,  1965  in  Browning.  He  was  raised  in 
the  Badger  Creek  and  Heart  Butte  areas.  He  attended  Browning  High  School 
and  Kicking  Horse  School  in  Ronan. 

Basketball,  hunting,  traveling,  cooking,  picnicking,  cutting  and  making 
dry  meat  and  lifting  weights  were  some  of  his  hobbies.  Comes  At  Night  was 
also  a self-taught  artist  using  pencil,  pen  and  water  color  as  his  mediums 
He  was  a member  of  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church. 

Virgil  Reevis 

Virgil  "Two  Ton"  Reevis,  65,  a rancher  and  construction  worker,  died 
Duly  21,  2004,  at  Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center. 

On  Duly  23,  2004,  an  Indian  ceremony  was  held  at  11  a.m.  at  Old  Eagle 
Shield  followed  by  a funeral  service  at  noon  at  Little  Flower  Parish. 
Burial  followed  at  Reevis  Cemetery  at  Two  Medicine. 

Reevis  is  survived  by  his  daughters,  Karen  "KK"  Reevis  Ketner  and  step- 
daughters, Priscilla  Oscar,  Gail  Oscar,  Roberta  Kemmer;  sons,  Virgil 
"Beetle"  Reevis,  Dr.,  Shawn  Reevis;  step-son.  Bob  Welch  and  Keith  Lame 
Bear;  sisters,  Verena  Goudy,  Patti  Lou  Collins;  brothers.  Curly  Reevis, 
Chee  Chee  Whiteman,  Clayton  Reevis,  Russell  Calf  Robe,  Albin  Reevis, 
Patrick  Carlson,  twenty-one  grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren. 

Reevis  was  born  April  26,  1939,  at  Two  Medicine.  He  graduated  from 
Browning  High  School  and  Geer  Technical  Trade  School  and  completed 
Machinist  School.  His  work  history  included  ranching,  bridge  construction, 
saw  mills  and  rail  road  laborer. 

He  was  involved  in  the  Slickfoot  Society  and  in  high  school  track. 
Reevis'  hobbies  include  fishing,  hunting,  rodeo,  bare  back  bronc  riding, 
team  roping,  training  race  horses,  Indian  dancer,  jitter  bug  dancer  and 
race  horse  jockey. 

Reevis  was  preceded  in  death  by  Doyce  Rattler  Reevis. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

Duly  28,  2004 


George  Lefthand 

POLSON  - George  Lefthand,  71,  of  Hot  Springs,  died  at  his  home  on  Friday, 
Duly  23,  2004. 

George  was  born  to  Sakalai  and  Christine  Toomah  on  Dan.  15,  1933,  in 
Lonepine.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents;  his  parents;  his 
wife  Caroline;  two  brothers  and  a sister;  sons  George,  Dr.  and  Peter,  and 
his  grandsons,  Tyler  and  Dustin  Benoist. 

He  is  survived  by  sons  Russell  and  Guy  of  Ronan;  daughters  Norma  Fox  of 
Ronan,  Ramona  Baney  of  Libby,  and  Georgia  Wallace  of  Troy;  sisters  Cecille 
of  Washington,  Alice  Hewankorn  of  Niarada;  10  grandchildren  and  three 
great-grandchildren . 

George  grew  up  on  the  Flathead  Reservation.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  the  Korean  War.  After  his  discharge  from  the  service,  he  returned 
to  the  reservation.  George  attended  barbers  college  in  Texas. 

He  liked  the  woods  and  logged  for  most  of  his  career.  George  enjoyed 
singing  and  playing  his  guitar,  hunting,  fishing,  and  telling  jokes.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes. 

Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was  held  Duly  26  at  the  Elmo  Hall  followed  by 
burial  with  military  honors  at  the  Dayton  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were 
under  the  direction  of  Grogan  Funeral  Home  in  Poison. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

Duly  28,  2004 

Rene  Nina  Lafley 

ARLEE  - Rene  Nina  "Baby  Girl"  Lafley,  42,  went  to  join  the  Ancestors  on 
Friday,  Duly  23,  2004,  near  Dixon,  the  result  of  injuries  from  an  auto 
accident . 

Baby  Girl  was  born  Dune  5,  1962,  in  St.  Ignatius,  to  Robert  "Dune  Bug" 
and  Anna  Darlene  (McClure)  Lafley.  Raised  in  the  Arlee  area,  she  was  in 
one  of  the  first  graduating  classes  from  Two  Eagle  School. 

A member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  she  was  proud 
of  her  ancestry  being  one  of  Chief  Chariot's  great-granddaughters . 

In  her  spare  time  she  enjoyed  writing  poetry,  working  crossword  puzzles 
and  being  with  her  family  and  friends.  With  her  incredible  memory  and  the 
ability  to  use  it  in  remembering  events,  names  and  birthdays,  she  endeared 
herself  to  many.  Baby  girl  was  always  making  people  smile  with  her  fun 
loving  attitude  and  infectious  personality. 

She  enjoyed  working  various  jobs  in  the  woods  such  as  cutting  trees, 
posts  and  poles  and  fighting  fires.  She  was  a caring  individual  who  made 
helping  others  her  life,  helping  many  people  who  needed  help  at  their 
homes,  cleaning,  babysitting  and  cooking. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  partner,  Richard  McDonald;  her  father 
Dune  Bug;  and  a niece.  Pretty  Girl;  as  well  as  many  extended  family 
members . 

She  leaves  behind  her  mother  Anna  Darlene;  her  children,  Kenny  McDonald, 
LaReza  "Bobby"  Lafley  and  Craig  Lafley;  a granddaughter , Shaylene  Anna 
McDonald;  her  sisters  and  brothers,  Roberta  "Injun"  (Les  Fisher)  Lafley, 
LeAnn  Lafley,  Billy  Bob  Lafley,  Clem  (Deanette)  Lafley  and  Dames  (Angel) 
McClure;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  a large 
extended  family. 

Your  pain  is  over  daughter,  sister,  mother  and  Ke'NA.  Your  family  always 
loved  you,  right  or  wrong. 

The  wake  began  Monday  evening  at  the  Community  Center  in  Arlee  with  the 
rosary  held  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Community  Center.  Wake  closing  will 
begin  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  28,  at  the  center  with  Mass  being 
celebrated  at  noon  at  the  Docko  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  at 
the  Docko  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Lloyd  G.  Burland 

RONAN  - Lloyd  G.  "Sonny"  Burland,  83,  passed  away  early  Thursday  morning. 
Duly  22,  2004,  in  Ronan  from  a heart  attack. 

Sonny  was  born  Duly  3,  1921,  in  Ronan,  to  Antoinette  (Peone)  and  Gilbert 
Burland.  Raised  in  Ronan  he  attended  school  at  the  Urselines  and  in  Ronan. 


Sonny  then  started  his  family  and  married  Alta  McDonald  in  1940. 

He  made  his  home  in  Hot  Springs  before  moving  to  Missoula  where  he 
worked  in  the  mills.  He  later  moved  to  Cut  Bank  then  San  Francisco  and 
later  Seattle  before  returning  to  the  reservation.  Upon  his  return  he 
worked  as  a ranch  hand,  bar  keep  and  for  the  tribe  in  forestry. 

A traveler  by  nature.  Sonny  still  traveled  after  he  settled  in  Ronan 
making  his  rounds  every  day  where  he  was  affectionately  known  as  the 
"Govenor . " 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a son,  Dennis;  an  adopted  son, 
Kenny  Burland;  and  sister  Marie  McLeod. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children.  Babe  and  Gary  of  St.  Ignatius  and  Andrea 
"Dad  Do"  Thomas  of  Ronan;  sister  Curly  Fulkner  of  Poison;  aunt  Wanona 
Todd;  four  nephews,  Dimmy  Skelton  and  Art,  Mike  and  Ronnie  Trahan;  five 
grandchildren;  five  great-grandchildren;  and  one  great-great-grandchild . 

The  wake  began  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Parish  Hall  in 
Ronan.  The  rosary  will  be  recited  at  8 p.m.  Thursday  also  in  the  parish 
hall.  Wake  closing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Friday  with  Mass  being  celebrated 
at  11  a.m.  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Ronan.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery  near  Ronan. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  28,  2004 

Margaret  Wirz,  78 
Kenai 

Longtime  Kenai  resident  Mrs.  Margaret  Deborah  Wirz,  78,  died  Duly  26, 
2004,  surrounded  by  her  family  at  her  home  in  Kenai. 

A funeral  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  today  at  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel,  5839 
Kenai  Spur  Highway  in  Kenai.  Mrs.  Wirz  will  be  laid  to  rest  next  to  her 
husband,  Neil  Wirz,  at  the  McGahan  Cemetery  in  Nikiski. 

Mrs.  Wirz  was  born  Nov.  9,  1925,  to  Hilmer  and  Denny  Olson  in  Squaw 
Harbor,  in  the  Aleutians.  She  graduated  from  the  Wrangell  Institute  and  Mt. 
Edgecumbe  High  School.  She  worked  at  the  Wildwood  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
National  Bank  of  Alaska  as  well  as  volunteering  with  the  Kenaitze 
Headstart  Program. 

The  family  wrote:  "Margaret  enjoyed  attending  elders  lunch  and  spending 
time  with  her  grandchildren. 

"Margaret  was  a devoted  mother  and  wife.  She  was  very  understanding,  was 
a wonderful  cook  and  made  everyone  welcome  into  her  home." 

Mrs.  Wirz  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  of  53  years,  Neil  Wirz, 
and  her  grandson,  Desse  Wirz. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Gary  and  Robert  Wirz;  daughters,  Connie 
Wirz,  Charmaine  Lundy,  Penny  Carty  and  Doclyn  Graham;  sister,  Lillian 
Meadows;  grandchildren,  Bertrum  Lundy,  Calvin  Lundy,  Nickolas  Wirz, 

Michael  Wirz,  Eric  Carty  and  Heather  Daniels;  and  great-grandchildren, 
Keegan,  Korbin,  Alexis  and  Alexandria. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Kenaitze 
Indian  Tribe,  Tyotkas  Elders  Program,  P.0.  Box  988,  Kenai  99611. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

Duly  29,  2004 

Gerald  Paul  Gray  Sr. 

Gerald  Paul  Gray  Sr.,  66,  died  Duly  25,  2004,  in  Duneau. 

He  was  born  Dune  16,  1938,  to  Dessie  and  Howard  Gray  in  Hoonah.  His 
Tlingit  name  was  Dei  keelth  latin.  He  was  of  the  Eagle  moiety, 

Wooshkeetaan  clan,  from  the  Toos  Hit.  Tak-Tein-  taan  yadi.  He  was  also 
known  to  many  as  "Dasper,"  "Shalaan"  and  "Oly." 

He  married  Lucille  Dundas  on  Dune  18,  1957.  They  had  six  children.  He 
had  many  accomplishments  in  his  life.  They  included  working  with  the  state 
Department  of  Community  and  Regional  Affairs,  deputy  director  of  Tlingit  & 
Haida  Regional  Housing  Authority,  Tlingit  & Haida  Regional  Electrical 
Authority  and  Tlingit  & Haida  Housing  Development.  He  was  also  a past 


president  and  chairman  of  Huna  Totem  Corp.  He  was  a commercial  fisherman, 
general  maintenance  repairman,  power  plant  boiler  man  and  a basketball 
player. 

His  family  said  he  had  the  ability  to  use  his  humor  that  put  businessmen 
at  ease,  making  them  feel  comfortable  through  many  important  negotiations. 
They  wrote,  "Derry  had  a special  gift  for  making  everyone  feel  important 
to  him,  because  that  is  the  way  he  felt.  His  humor,  greetings  and  smile 
will  be  missed  by  many." 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sons,  Larry  Gray  and  Lenny  Gray. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Derry  Ann  (Greg  Martin)  Gray,  Gerald 
(Phoebe)  Gray  Dr.,  Elizabeth  (Dohn  Hinchman,  Dr.)  Gray  and  Catherine  (Don) 
Bolton;  grandchildren,  Mark  Dundas,  Fred  Grant  Dr.,  Garret  Grant,  Kyle 
Gray,  Gerald  P.  Gray  III,  Luvonna  Martin  and  Brandi  Alice  Hinchman; 
brothers;  Howard  Gray  Dr.,  Robert  (Dackie)  Gray  Sr.  and  Dennis  (Liv)  Gray 
Sr.,  all  of  Hoonah;  sisters;  Irene  (Dim)  Austin  of  Hoonah  and  Harriet 
(Ralph)  Knudson  Sr.  of  Duneau;  and  many  cousins,  nephews  and  nieces  of 
Sitka,  Hoonah,  Yakutat  and  Duneau;  and  relatives  of  the  families  of  Henry 
Littlefield  and  Frank  Hayward  in  Metlakatla.  There  were  also  many  tribal 
relatives  he  never  forgot. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Duly  29,  at  the 
Community  Council  Building  at  Salmon  Creek  on  Hospital  Drive. 

Duly  30,  2004 

Lenora  Mae  Strianese 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Duly  31,  2004,  at 
the  Hoonah  ANB  Hall  for  former  Duneau  resident  Lenora  Mae  (Knudson) 
Strianese,  known  as  Bunny,  who  died  March  30,  2000,  at  Valley  Hospital  in 
Palmer.  She  was  born  April  18,  1954,  in  Duneau. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Dohn  Strianese  Sr.;  children  Lisa  Cagle, 
Dohn  Strianese  Dr.,  Duncan  Strianese,  Star  Sakis,  Cody  Strianese,  Raven 
Cronlund  and  Rebecca  Strianese;  mother,  Beatrice  Knudson;  sisters,  Dennie 
Cadiente  and  Amy  Knudson;  and  brothers  Dames  Knudson  Dr.,  Dohn  Knudson  and 
Stuart  Knudson. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

Duly  26-31,  2004 

Thunder  Ashlen  Wayne  White 
October  25,  1982  - Duly  25,  2004 

In  Loving  Memory  of  "Meminwe ' ash"  Thunder  Ashlen  Wayne  White 

Thunder  was  born  October  25,  1982  and  passed  away  suddenly  on  Duly  25, 
2004  at  the  age  of  21. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  grandfathers  Harry  White  and  George  Kelly  Sr., 
and  brother  Bryan  Garson. 

Thunder  will  be  lovingly  remembered  by  his  mother  Brenda  (Colin), 
brother  Ashley  Kelly,  sister  Diana  (Preston),  father  Paul  Kelly,  Kokum 
Nora  White,  uncles  Leonard  White,  Roland  White,  Dohn  Kelly,  George  Kelly 
Dr.,  Clarence  Kelly  and  Tony  Kelly,  aunts  Linda  Booth,  Rose  Kelly,  Alice 
Kelly  and  numerous  cousins. 

Also  left  to  mourn  are  his  close  friends,  Dyles  and  Dosh  Copenace, 
Dominic  Henry,  Sherry  Henry,  Doe  Hendrickson,  Dwayne  Mandamin,  Damien, 
Garett,  Nylin,  Ally,  Brandon  and  Wendy  White,  and  many  more  friends  too 
many  to  mention. 

Thunder  enjoyed  singing  and  playing  his  guitar  with  his  friends.  He  also 
enjoyed  playing  hockey  and  golf. 

Now  he  has  gone  home  to  his  best  friend  and  grandpa  Harry.  He  will  be 
missed  by  his  Kokum,  brother  Ashley,  sisters  and  Ma-Ma  and  Dad. 

Wake  Service  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Duly  28,  2004  at  his  residence  in 
Whitefish  Bay  starting  at  1:00  p.m. 

Traditional  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Duly  29,  2004  at 
his  residence  at  Whitefish  Bay. 

Brown  Funeral  Home  & Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  Arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2004  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

Dohn  Doseph  Small  Eyes 

DOHN  DOSEPH  SMALL  EYES,  beloved  husband  of  the  late  Fanny  Agnes  Calling 
Last,  passed  away  in  Cardston  on  Duly  26th,  2004  at  the  age  of  77  years. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Friday,  Duly  30th  from  6:00  to  11:00  p.m.  The  Funeral  Service 
will  be  held  at  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on  Saturday, 
Duly  31st  at  11:00  a.m.  Donations  gratefully  received  by  the  family  at 
Salmon  Funeral  Home. 

Arrangements  under  the  direction  of  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB, 
653-3844. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc . /Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2004  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

August  14,  2004 
Yuchi  tseneaga/dog  days  moon 

Western  Cherokee  galohni/end  of  the  fruit  or  drying  up  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  News  & Information  and  NDNAIM  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Nobody  knew  contemporary  Indians  - that  they  drive  cars  and  dress 
like  you  and  me." 

Gerald  McMaster,  Cree  Artist 

Curator,  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

i Tourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

In  this  week's  first  article  (below), a petition  is  presented  that  asks 
the  U.S.  government  to  enact  legislation  preventing  extraction  of 
pipestone  from  Pipestone  National  Monument  for  any  purpose  except  to 
construct  pipes  for  designated  tribal  pipe  carriers.  It's  almost  a 
reflexive  action  to  sign  it,  and  a lot  of  good  people  have  already  placed 
their  names  there.  Pipes  and  Native  spirituality  have  been  so  badly 
abused,  so  disrespectfully  used,  that  it  seems  second  nature  to  say  "well 
of  COURSE  there  ought  to  be  a law."  But  wait  a moment  to  consider  what 
exactly  that  request  implies.  It  implies  that  the  Indian  nations  can  or 
should  delegate  their  responsibility  to  protect  their  spirituality  (first 
mistake)  to  a government  that  has  been  the  worst  of  the  abusers  in  the 
past  (second  mistake).  It  implies  that  the  pipecarrying  nations  don't 
believe  they  can  protect  their  own  resources  (third  mistake) . 

This  petition  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  U.S.  government  has  a 
benign  interest  in  protecting  and  perpetuating  Indian  spiritual  ways. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Asking  the  U.S  to  regulate  our 
traditions  leaves  foxes  guarding  the  henhouse,  and  it  further  perpetuates 
the  notion  that  the  poor  helpless  Indians  need  the  Great  White  Father  to 
protect  them  from  threats  both  from  "the  bad  man"  among  the  whites  and 
those  within  their  own  nations.  In  short  --  we  look  weak  and  unable  to 
govern  ourselves,  let  alone  others.  And  that's  exactly  the  way  the  U.S. 
government  wants  us  to  continue  to  appear.  The  only  people  who  can  put  a 
stop  to  that  appearance  are  Indian  people,  and  one  way  is  stop  asking  U.S. 
to  be  our  daddy  and  make  the  bullies  go  away.  We  stop  it  by  standing  up 
and  demanding  that  we  be  treated  like  sovereign  nations  (first  we  have  to 
educate  the  President  as  to  the  meaning  of  "sovereign")  with  legitimate 
religious  and  cultural  interests  that  we  will  protect  in  our  own  ways. 

For  those  reasons,  I don't  believe  the  tribes  should  ask  the  U.S.  to 
govern  how  anyone,  Indian  or  otherwise,  mine  or  use  pipestone  (no  matter 
how  badly  people  have  behaved  in  that  regard).  Flowever,  there  are  some 
things  the  U.S.  and  the  tribes  who  traditionally  hold  those  lands  could  do 
that  would  be  culturally  and  spiritually  appropriate,  would  place 
responsibility  for  protecting  the  stone  where  it  belongs,  and  with  the 
people  who  best  understand  that  responsibility,  and  who  at  least  claim  to 
be  willing  to  protect  the  traditions. 

What  the  U.S.  could  appropriately  do  and  should  be  asked  to  do  (and  what 
it  won't  do--but  I'd  like  to  put  them  on  record  as  refusing  to  do  it)  is 
immediately: 

1)  Deed  all  land  with  known  pipestone  deposits  to  a tribe  or  tribes  with 
prior  occupation  rights  to  that  area  AS  THEIR  NATIONAL  LAND, 

2)  Grant  to  the  owner  tribe(s)  authority  AS  SOVEREIGN  NATION(S)  to 
enforce  sanctions  against  anyone  who  mines  that  stone  without  their 
consent.  That  includes  the  rights  of  the  tribe(s)  to  prosecute  and 
punish  non-Indians  who  disobey  their  laws, 

3)  Encourage  international  treaties  between  Indian  nations  as  to  mining 
rights  and  use  of  the  pipestone. 

The  petition  is  at 

http: //www. pet itiononline . com/mod_perl/ signed . cgi?wakan&351 

The  second  article  is  related  to  the  first  in  many  ways.  The  Rosebud 
Sioux  Tribe's  chairman  has  asked  the  federal  government  to  "investigate 
issues"  surrounding  allegations  that  non-Indians  were  using  eagle  feathers 
as  part  of  religious  ceremonies  (specifically  sun  dance).  Fie  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  matter  should  be  treated  with  greatest  respect,  and  that  he 
did  not  want  rangers  coming  onto  ceremonial  grounds,  shaking  people  down. 
I'm  not  sure,  at  this  point,  how  the  government  is  supposed  to  investigate 
these  occurrences. 


This  request  is  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate.  Again,  the  tribe  is 
asking  the  federal  government  to  meddle  in  its  religious  business.  That 
is  an  inherently  perilous  request  to  make  of  the  U.S.  government.  Consider 
the  possibilities  in  light  of  a recent  court  decision  regarding  the 
religious  use  of  peyote.  Asking  the  U.S.  to  step  in  could  have  totally 
unintended  results. 


Yes,  the  federal  law  prohibits  anyone  but  enrolled  members  of  federally 
recognized  tribes  from  possessing  eagle  parts,  so  there  is  a legitimate 
federal  interest.  However,  what  has  specifically  been  mentioned  is  a 
practice  during  a religious  ceremony.  Having  not  seen  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe's  constitution,  I cannot  say  whether  they  have  anything  similar  to 
the  U.S.  Constitutional  amendment  separating  church  and  state. 

If  the  tribal  government  can  make  laws  relating  to  the  practice  of 
religion  on  the  reservation,  then  the  tribe  can  pass  laws  regulating  what 
their  sun  dance  leaders  do  and  what  participation  is  legal  within  the 
ceremony,  (although,  again,  without  invading  the  ceremony,  I wonder  how 
they  will  obtain  evidence  to  prosecute).  The  tribe  can  right  now  enact  a 
law  that  on  its  land  the  possession  of  eagle  parts  by  anyone  other  than 
members  of  its  own  tribe  or  an  enrolled  member  of  another  tribe  is 
prohibited.  Tribal  officers  can  then  arrest  non-Indians  leaving  sun  dances 
with  feathers  in  their  possession  and  either  prosecute  locally  or  turn 
offenders  and  evidence  over  to  the  FBI  for  federal  prosecution. 


The  solutions  to  the  problem  are  already  in  hand.  Why  would  a tribe 
risk  asking  the  federal  government  to  meddle  in  its  sacred  ceremonies? 

lanet  Smith  +///  owlstar@speakeasy . org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  /*/+  OwlStar  Trading  Post 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A.  + / * http://www.owlstar.com 
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News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  
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- Rustywire  Poem:  Broken  Thoughts 
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RE:  Canunpa  Protection  Petition 


Date:  Sat,  7 Aug  2004  17:09:57  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
------  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 


filename=" CANUNPA  PETITION 


http://www.petitiononline.com/mod_penl/signed . cgi?wakan&351 

[Editorial  Comment:  The  following  petition  is  being  distributed  on 
several  Native  List  Serves  and  is  available  at  the  website  listed  in  the 
above  URL.  Please  carefully  read  this  issue's  editorial  by  Danet,  and 
the  petition  below.  Seek  guidance  from  your  elders,  pray  for  direction 
from  Creator  and  then  do  that  which  your  heart  tells  you  is  right.] 

Canunpa  Protection  Petition 


To:  u.s.  congress 

Whereas,  the  sacred  Nakota  "Canunpa"  (misnomer  "peace  pipe"  or  "pipe")  is 
made  out  of  wood  and  also  from  a small  piece  of  the  "Ih  e'  Duta"  Sacred 
Red  Stone,  a.k.a.  "pipestone",  which  is  harvested  only  upon  Ihanktunwan 
DaNakota  Homelands,  the  area  which  is  today  known  as  "Pipestone, 

Minnesota"  and 

Whereas,  this  most  Sacred  Red  Stone  is  in  very  limited  supply  and  found 
only  in  this  one  single  place  in  all  the  world,  although  there  is  a 
misconception  that  the  stone  is  also  found  in  Asia,  and 

Whereas,  the  Sacred  Red  Stone  of  the  Canunpa  is  in  danger  of  extinction  by 
greed  and  mining  by  the  u.s.  government  and  a few  of  its  citizenry.  It  is 
against  Nakota  Natural  Law,  for  example,  to  use  a constructed  Canunpa  just 
to  hang  over  a "mantle"  or  other  type  of  "display"  purpose,  or  to  make 
"jewelry"  or  other  "trinkets"  out  of  the  special  and  Sacred  Red  Stone,  and 

Whereas,  this  rare,  sacred  rock  was  gifted  to  the  Nakota  People  and  is 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  sacred  Canunpa  only,  which 
directs  the  Seven  Sacred  Canunpa  Ceremonies  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
Seven  Sacred  Rites),  and 

Whereas,  the  Canunpa  is  only  to  be  cared  for  by  a very  few  qualified 
Nakota  and  Indigenous  caretakers,  who  are  selected  by  their  communities 
and  who  must  conduct  each  of  the  Seven  Sacred  Canunpa  Ceremonies  within 
their  communities  throughout  the  year  - a most  difficult,  time-consuming, 
and  dedicated  duty,  and 

Whereas,  the  Seven  Sacred  Canunpa  Ceremonies  come  directly  from  a dream 
vision  of  a Nakota  person  many  millions  of  years  ago.  The  ceremonies  were 
received  and  are  conducted  in  order  to  maintain  balance  and  happiness 
within  Indigenous  Nakota  communities  through  a series  of  "thanksgiving 
/appreciation"  ceremonial  exercises. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  exploitation  through  excessive  mining  and 
mass  production  for  purposes  of  selling,  trinket-making  and  all  forms  of 
"jewelry-making"  of  the  Sacred  Red  Stone  be  immediately  stopped  and 
prevented,  and 

Be  it  finally  resolved  that  we  demand  congress  adopt  a pertinent  law  as  to 
above  and  that  exploitation  and  use  of  the  Canunpa  for  anything  other  than 
its  intended  use  be  outlawed  by  the  u.s.  government. 

Sincerely, 

The  Undersigned 


The  Canunpa  Protection  Petition  Petition  to  u.s.  congress  was  created  by 
www.1851Treaty.com  and  written  by  Scott  Barta  (treatyl851@aol.com).  This 
petition  is  hosted  here  at  www.PetitionOnline.com  as  a public  service. 
There  is  no  endorsement  of  this  petition,  express  or  implied,  by  Artifice, 
Inc.  or  our  sponsors.  For  technical  support  please  use  our  simple  Petition 


Help  form. 
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Tribe  raises  questions  on  eagle  feather  possession 
Associated  Press 
August  8,  2004 

ROSEBUD,  S.D.  - Officials  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  want  the  federal 
government  to  investigate  issues  concerning  possession  of  eagle  feathers 
and  parts  by  non-American  Indians  during  religious  ceremonies. 

Tribal  President  Charles  C.  Colombe  sent  the  request  to  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office  after  receiving  letters  and  complaints  of  the  activity 
from  tribal  members. 

Allegations  that  non-Indian  sun  dancers  had  eagle  feathers  and  were 
using  them  as  part  of  a Lakota  religious  ceremony  surfaced  after  a recent 
sun  dance  near  Mission  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation. 

"The  only  people  who  can  legally  possess  or  use  eagle  feathers  or  parts 
are  enrolled  members  of  a federally  recognized  tribe,"  said  Bob  Prieksat, 
resident  agent  in  charge  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Pierre. 

"There's  an  exception  to  the  law  carved  out  for  Indians,  and  that's 
where  the  standard  comes  into  play,"  Prieksat  said. 

Colombe  said  the  issue  should  be  treated  with  great  respect  and  regard 
toward  those  who  participate  in  sun  dances. 

"We  do  not  want  any  ceremonial  grounds  invaded  and  rangers  shaking 
people  down,"  he  said. 

Tim  Cournoyer,  director  of  natural  resources  on  Rosebud,  said  that  while 
federal  law  prohibits  non-Indians  from  possessing  eagle  feathers,  there 
are  no  tribal  laws  or  policies  that  direct  the  tribal  resource  rangers  on 
how  to  proceed.  A task  force  should  be  set  up  to  establish  procedures,  he 
said . 

"There  are  a lot  of  emotional  ties  connected  to  this  issue,  and  we  are 
caught  in  the  middle,"  he  said. 

Prieksat  investigated  a similar  incident  two  years  ago  on  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation.  An  Indian  family  had  hosted  a commercial  sun  dance, 
selling  opportunities  to  foreigners  to  participate  in  the  Lakota  ceremony, 
and  eagle  feathers  were  included  in  the  package. 

No  arrests  were  made,  but  Prieksat  said  he  has  heard  more  allegations 
over  the  years  and  from  those  filing  complaints. 

Prieksat  emphasized  that  possession  of  eagle  feathers,  eagle-bone 
whistles,  eagle  staffs,  war  bonnets  and  other  eagle  parts  is  strictly 
prohibited.  No  medicine  man  or  healer  may  legally  grant  authority  to  own 
such  aviary  treasures  as  gifts  or  merchandise,  he  said. 

Information  from:  Rapid  City  Journal,  http://www.rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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One  nation,  two  worlds.  Part  3:  City  Indians 
August  3,  2004 


BY  PAUL  DAVIS 
Journal  Staff  Writer 

PROVIDENCE  - Every  morning  Michael  Bliss  dresses  for  work:  slacks,  print 
shirt,  hawk  feathers. 

He  ties  the  feathers  to  a braid  at  the  back  of  his  head,  shaved  except 
for  a black  Mohawk  band.  When  he  walks,  the  feathers  flutter  behind  him. 
Sometimes  he  wears  a bone  choker,  as  his  ancestors  did  to  protect  against 
colonists'  cutting  their  throats. 

"The  knife  hit  the  bone,"  he  explains. 

The  talismans  bind  the  43-year-old  Narragansett  to  his  Indian  past  - and 
give  him  strength  for  a modern  battle,  as  a job  counselor  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Indian  Council. 

Bliss,  once  an  amateur  boxer,  now  fights  to  get  Indians  jobs,  apartments 
they  can  afford,  or  money  for  school. 

"If  you're  a Blackfoot,  or  a Narragansett  or  a Crow,  I consider  you  a 
part  of  me,"  he  says.  "Your  ancestors  and  my  ancestors  went  through  the 
same  thing. " 

The  clients  who  push  through  the  council's  massive  oak  doors  at  807 
Broad  St.  are  among  the  city's  poorest  people.  Those  with  jobs  typically 
make  as  little  as  $15,000  a year,  according  to  the  council's  executive 
director,  Darrell  Waldron.  Many  are  unemployed. 

"They  don't  have  new  cars  - they  don't  have  cars  at  all,"  Waldron  says. 
"They  don't  have  phones.  We're  seeing  Indians  in  their  30s  and  40s  that 
are  testing  at  an  eighth-grade  level." 

It's  a stressful  job.  Bliss  says.  But  he's  upbeat  with  his  clients. 

A teetotaler  and  a nonsmoker  and  nonstop  talker.  Bliss  is  part  counselor 
part  big  brother  - and  part  evangelist.  "If  you  get  on  the  right  path,"  he 
tells  them,  "I'll  get  on  it  with  you." 

BLISS,  whose  Indian  name  is  Red  Hawk,  helps  about  75  Indians  look  for 
work  each  year.  One  is  Terrence  Frye,  a 19-year-old  Narragansett. 

They  went  together  last  summer  to  NetWORKri,  a Providence  employment 
agency.  After  some  small  talk,  caseworker  Jan  Campbell  asked  Frye  a 
routine  question:  "Do  you  have  any  future  court  dates  that  could  keep  you 
from  working?" 

"He's  a good  guy,"  Bliss  said.  "He  doesn't  have  a record." 

Frye,  in  fact,  was  a promising  applicant.  A recent  Hope  High  School 
graduate,  the  son  of  a Providence  firefighter,  he  had  a driver's  license 
and  lived  at  home. 

But  without  much  experience,  he  qualified  for  few  positions.  Campbell 
scrolled  through  the  descriptions  on  her  monitor:  Heavy  lifting.  Third 
shift.  Fork-lift  experience. 

Eventually,  Frye  got  a job  stocking  a Wal-Mart  warehouse  for  $8.25  an 
hour.  He's  still  working  there,  and  recently  got  a raise.  Bliss  counts  him 
as  a success  story. 

Not  everybody  fares  as  well.  "It's  tough  for  my  people  to  get  jobs,"  he 
says . 

He  ticks  through  the  problems:  "A  drug  test  kills  my  people  because  a 
lot  of  them  smoke  marijuana.  Alcoholism  is  bad,  too.  On  Friday,  they  get 
their  paycheck  and  then  they  party.  On  Monday  they  don't  go  to  work." 

If  they  don't  have  a diploma,  hospitals  won't  hire  them,  he  says.  A 
criminal  record?  They  can't  get  in  the  door  of  big  companies  like  Home 
Depot  or  Lowe's. 

"City  Indians  have  it  tough,"  he  says. 

Take  Dion  Robinson,  says  Bliss.  The  18-year-old  Narragansett,  who  lived 
in  a housing  project  on  Dresser  Street,  he  had  clashed  with  the  police  a 
few  times. 

But  he  dreamed  of  going  to  college.  For  three  months,  Robinson  scrubbed 
floors  and  cut  the  grass  at  the  Indian  Council.  Upstairs,  at  Career  Tracks 
he  worked  at  getting  a high  school  diploma. 

Then,  on  a hot  July  night  last  year,  he  yelled  at  someone  in  a red  Jeep 
Cherokee  with  tinted  windows.  Someone  in  the  Jeep  pulled  a gun  and  shot 
Dion  in  the  torso.  He  collapsed  inside  the  house  on  Harold  Street  where 
he'd  been  visiting  friends  and  relatives,  and  was  pronounced  dead  at  Rhode 
Island  Hospital. 

Police  have  yet  to  find  Dion  Robinson's  killer. 


"NOBODY  THINKS  of  urban-based  Indians/'  says  Waldron,  a Wampanoag  and 
Narragansett  who  grew  up  in  East  Providence. 

Yet  more  than  half  of  Native  Americans  live  in  towns  and  cities. 

According  to  recent  census  figures,  about  5,200  American  Indians  and 
Alaskan  Natives  live  in  nearly  all  of  Rhode  Island's  39  communities,  but 
most  of  them  live  in  greater  Providence. 

The  total  could  be  as  high  as  8,000,  says  Waldron,  because  some  Indians 
don't  provide  accurate  information  or  refuse  to  participate  in  census 
counts . 

The  Narragansett  tribe,  with  about  2,700  members,  is  the  largest  Indian 
group  in  the  state.  Less  than  half  live  in  Washington  County,  where  the 
tribal  government  is  based,  and  only  a handful  live  on  the  tribe's  1,800 
acres  in  Charlestown. 

Reflecting  the  national  demographics,  about  1,500  Narragansetts  - about 
55  percent  - live  north  and  east  of  Washington  County,  mostly  in  the 
cities . 

"People  see  Indians  as  noble  savages  in  leather,"  Waldron  says.  "They 
never  see  them  in  a business  suit,  or  buying  groceries  in  the  check-out 
line,  or  struggling  to  get  into  college." 

THE  MIGRATION  to  the  cities  began  in  the  1950s,  when  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  launched  a relocation  program,  assuring  tribal  members  they 
would  prosper  away  from  poor  and  crowded  reservations. 

BIA  workers  passed  out  brochures  on  the  reservations  that  showed 
executives  behind  desks  or  living  in  quiet  suburban  homes.  They  helped  the 
new  immigrants  shop  for  soap,  groceries  and  alarm  clocks. 

But  their  new  life  rarely  matched  the  government  pictures,  says  Donald  L. 
Fixico,  an  Indian  and  author  of  The  Urban  Indian  Experience  in  America. 

Some  did  not  speak  English.  Or  they  did  not  understand  train  and  bus 
schedules  and  other  necessities  of  urban  life.  Many  could  only  afford  to 
live  in  the  poorest  neighborhoods. 

Surrounded  by  whites,  some  city  Indians  felt  uncomfortable  with  their 
own  heritage;  yet  they  could  not  blend  in  because  of  discrimination, 

Fixico  says. 

Overwhelmed  by  prejudice,  poverty  and  lack  of  opportunity,  some  Indians 
drank  - or  worse.  In  1970,  Fixico  says,  the  suicide  rate  among  Indians  was 
twice  that  of  the  general  population. 

Lester  Fayerweather,  who  moved  with  his  mother  and  11  siblings  to 
Providence  from  South  Kingstown,  remembers  trying  to  get  work  with  a Rhode 
Island  Hospital  construction  crew  in  1970. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  job  site,  "they  said  they  weren't  hiring,  to  come 
back  next  week.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  more  than  250  people 
were  working  there  and  I still  wasn't  hired." 

He  finally  got  a job  - after  he  picketed  the  site.  Even  then,  he  says, 
he  had  to  fight  for  a union  card,  to  get  other  jobs  or  earn  better  pay. 

"You  want  to  do  what  is  right,"  says  Fayerweather,  who  is  on  the  Indian 
Council's  board  of  directors.  "You  want  to  work.  But  sometimes  you  can't. 

It  destroys  people's  lives." 

Eventually,  Fayerweather  started  his  own  construction  company  and  hired 
other  Narragansetts . 

BY  THE  EARLY  1970s,  Indians  had  opened  dozens  of  social-service  centers 
to  help  their  people  in  cities  around  the  country. 

William  "Big  Toe"  Wilcox,  a Narragansett,  and  several  other  Indians 
started  the  Rhode  Island  Indian  Council  on  Washington  Street  in  1972. 

By  the  mid-1980s,  the  nonprofit  had  a staff  of  27  and  its  budget  topped 
$1  million.  But  the  agency  suffered  cutbacks  under  President  Reagan  and 
subsequent  administrations. 

Today,  its  budget  is  less  than  half  a million  dollars  and  the  staff  is 
around  a dozen. 

The  council  got  a boost  - and  new  quarters  - in  1995,  with  the  donation 
of  the  former  Steere  House  for  Aged  Men.  Although  the  council  had  outgrown 
its  second  home,  on  Friendship  Street,  some  board  members  worried  that  the 
109-year-old  building  would  be  a financial  black  hole. 

But  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  tribe  and  then-Mayor  Vincent  A.  Cianci  Dr. 
helped  with  repair  costs. 

And  Waldron  had  a vision.  The  shuttered  four-story  building,  on  a huge 


lot  with  a big  yard,  was  a perfect  location  for  Providence's  urban 
agencies.  To  offset  funding  losses,  the  Indian  Council  began  renting  rooms 
Now,  about  50  groups  occupy  the  renamed  Algonquin  House.  They  read  like  a 
Who's  Who  of  inner-city  agencies:  Destiny  House,  the  Liberian  Community 
Association,  Quisqueyain  Action. 

The  Indian  Council  helps  about  900  Indians  a year  financially,  or 
through  a stop-smoking  program,  referrals  and  cultural  programs. 

A few  months  ago,  it  won  an  award  for  its  Providence  work  from  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  this  house,  we'd  be  hurting,"  says  Waldron. 

THE  HEAVY  WOODEN  doors  rise  up  from  a bank  of  gray  steps  and  overlook 
Broad  Street,  an  asphalt  ribbon  that  passes  Italian  meat  markets,  Spanish 
groceries  and  Asian  beauty  parlors. 

Once,  it  was  an  Indian  trail.  And  Providence  was  a winter  home  for  the 
Narragansetts,  Bliss  says. 

"We  didn't  come  over  with  Christopher  Columbus,"  he  says.  "We  didn't 
come  over  with  the  Pilgrims.  We  didn't  come  over  with  the  African 
Americans.  We  were  already  here. 

"They  tried  to  annihilate  us  in  King  Philip's  War,  but  we're  still  here. 

Through  his  Pequot  father  and  Narragansett  mother.  Bliss  can  trace  his 
people  to  the  region's  early  sachems. 

A more  recent  relative,  the  Olympic  runner  Ellison  "Tarzan"  Brown,  soars 
over  the  streets  of  Boston  in  a 1939  newspaper  clipping  taped  to  the  back 
of  his  office  door. 

Elsewhere  in  the  room  are  advertisements  for  powwows  or  photos  of  family 
members  in  tribal  regalia.  Bliss  keeps  a crow's  head  in  a bag  behind  his 
desk.  He  plans  to  mount  it  on  a staff  one  day. 

All  help  to  keep  his  culture  alive. 

At  night,  instead  of  watching  TV,  he  glues  beads  on  headbands.  On  Friday 
evenings,  he  teaches  other  Indians  how  to  dance  or  make  their  own  regalia. 

He  carries  a Narragansett  Indian  tribal  card,  but  not  a driver's  license 
"That's  a European  thing,"  he  says.  Although  he's  married  to  a hospital 
lab  technician,  he  doesn't  believe  in  doctors;  he  uses  his  bathroom  shower 
as  a sweat  lodge,  to  steam  away  illnesses. 

Bliss  and  his  wife,  Dunise,  a Wampanoag  and  Pequot,  and  their  children 
have  demonstrated  native  dances  in  Rhode  Island's  public  schools  for  years 
But  his  council  job  is  demanding  and  Bliss  makes  fewer  school  visits  these 
days . 

Until  recently,  the  family  shared  a duplex  with  his  brother  Chester  on 
busy  Douglas  Avenue,  near  Providence  College.  Bliss  recalls  the  time  he 
started  a ceremonial  fire  in  his  yard  - and  a neighbor  called  the  Fire 
Department . 

At  night,  they  heard  sirens,  yells  from  drunken  students,  and  sometimes 
gunfire.  His  children  did  not  live  in  an  Indian  world.  "Their  friends  were 
white,  black  and  Hispanic,"  he  says. 

The  family  recently  moved  into  a ranch  house  in  Warwick,  where  they  have 
a big  yard  where  planes  boom  overhead. 

One  day  in  his  new  school,  Bliss'  13-year-old  son  got  his  braid  caught 
in  his  shirt.  Another  boy  cut  it  off  with  a pair  of  scissors. 

The  boy  was  later  suspended  but  Bliss  is  still  troubled.  It's  just 
another  example,  he  says,  of  the  way  the  tribe's  culture  is  ignored.  Hair 
is  sacred  to  the  Narragansetts.  "It  shows  your  heritage,  who  you  are,"  he 
says . 

"My  son  was  scalped,"  Bliss  says. 

It's  not  just  the  larger  culture.  He  also  worries  that  some  of  the 
tribe's  children  are  losing  interest  in  the  past. 

"The  generation  is  getting  weaker  and  weaker,"  he  says.  "Instead  of 
gaining  ground,  it  seems  we're  losing  it. 

"I  would  like  my  children  to  continue  where  I left  off.  If  I don't  teach 
my  children  about  Indian  things,  who's  going  to  teach  them?" 

ON  A LATE  Dune  afternoon,  the  blue  sky  above  Broad  Street  is  streaked 
with  milky  clouds. 

A crowd  of  children  gather  on  the  Indian  Council  lawn.  They  come  from 
Providence,  East  Providence,  Coventry,  West  Kingston  and  Woonsocket. 

For  nine  months,  the  children  have  been  learning  ancient  and  modern 


Native  American  dances  from  Bliss  and  his  wife. 

lunise  takes  a group  of  teenage  girls  inside.  In  an  empty  room,  they 
twirl  and  dip  while  doing  the  Eastern  Blanket  Dance,  stretching  their  red, 
aqua  and  beige  blankets  behind  them  like  wings. 

"It's  hard  to  understand  the  beat  of  the  drum  if  you  come  to  the  dance 
when  you're  older,"  lunise  explains.  "The  circle  is  round  and  has  strength. 
We  want  them  on  the  inside,  so  they  can  become  a stronger  nation." 

Outside,  with  their  backs  to  the  street,  a dozen  boys  practice  the  Arrow 
Dance.  They  move  from  a straight  line  into  a V. 

"Don't  bend  your  back,  bend  your  body,  bend  your  knees,"  instructs  Bliss, 
his  face  partially  shaded  by  a black  cap  that  says  NATIVE. 

The  boys  wear  jeans,  shorts,  cargo  pants,  T-shirts  and  numbered  jerseys. 
Their  lean  brown  arms  swing  at  their  sides. 

The  dancers  thrust  their  knees  into  the  air.  Their  sneakers  and  black 
shoes  slap  against  the  grass  and  cracked  sidewalks. 

They  turn  one  way,  then  another;  they  draw  into  a circle  and  utter  high- 
pitched  shrieks.  Their  steady  steps  create  a drum  beat  on  the  grass  and 
sidewalk,  a rhythmic,  blood-pounding  sound  that  rises  from  the  former 
nursing  home  and  is  lost  in  the  cacophony  of  car  horns,  sirens  and  boom 
boxes  on  Broad  Street. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Providence  Journal. 
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Trust  land  decision  for  New  Mexico  Pueblos  upheld 
August  5,  2004 

A Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  decision  to  take  off -reservation  land  into 
trust  for  New  Mexico's  19  Pueblos  was  upheld  by  a federal  appeals  court  on 
Wednesday. 

A group  of  non-Indians  called  Neighbors  for  Rational  Development  sought 
to  block  the  trust  land  acquisition.  Among  other  claims,  the  group  said 
the  BIA  failed  to  conduct  an  environmental  analysis,  address 
jurisdictional  issues  and  consider  the  impact  on  local  tax  rolls. 

A federal  judge  in  Albuquerque  initially  agreed  that  the  BIA's  handling 
was  faulty.  But  after  more  information  was  submitted,  the  judge  upheld  the 
acquisition . 

Yesterday,  a three-judge  panel  of  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  did 
the  same.  They  said  the  Neighbors  couldn't  stop  the  decision  because  it 
involved  Indian  lands,  which  are  not  covered  under  a federal  law  governing 
land  title  disputes.  The  judges  returned  the  dispute  to  the  lower  court 
with  instructions  to  end  it. 

Located  near  downtown  Albuquerque  and  just  off  a major  interstate,  the 
land  in  question  has  been  used  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  for  more  than  a 
century.  It  was  set  aside  by  an  executive  order  in  1884. 

The  BIA  opened  the  Albuquerque  Indian  School  on  the  property  to  serve 
students  from  the  19  Pueblos.  The  school,  however,  closed  in  1981  and  the 
land  fell  into  non-use.  The  tribes  made  various  attempts  to  clean  up  the 
property  over  the  years  but  there  was  no  major  development. 

The  plans  changed  when  the  tribes,  through  the  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council, 
sought  to  have  the  44  acres  placed  in  trust.  They  started  work  to  use  the 
land  for  commercial  office  space.  The  tribes  plan  to  lease  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  the  Office  of  Special 
Trustee. 

At  first,  the  city  of  Albuquerque  objected  to  trust  status  for  the  land, 
citing  zoning  and  property  tax  issues.  But  in  December  2002,  Mayor  Martin 
Chavez  and  Pueblo  governors  signed  an  agreement  to  allow  development  to 
move  forward. 


Under  the  30-year  agreement,  he  tribes  will  abide  by  city  zoning  and 
planning  laws.  In  exchange,  the  city  will  provide  municipal  services  to 
the  property. 

The  land  is  located  across  the  street  from  the  Indian  Pueblo  Cultural 
Center. 
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BIA  overseeing  land  consolidation  effort 
August  8,  2004 

ABERDEEN  (AP)  - The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  regional  office  here  is 
overseeing  a project  to  buy  small  tracts  of  reservation  land  that  tribes 
will  own  and  manage  for  the  good  of  all  tribal  members. 

Sometimes,  more  than  1,000  people  own  a parcel  of  100  or  so  acres,  which 
creates  bookkeeping  nightmares  for  tribes  and  for  the  BIA,  said  Dim  Geffre 
of  BIA's  Great  Plains  Regional  Office  in  Aberdeen,  which  oversees  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

"It's  costing  a lot  of  federal  dollars  to  manage  all  these  small  land 
interests  owned  by  Indians,"  Geffre,  coordinator  of  the  Indian  land 
consolidation  effort,  said.  "Consolidation  will  reduce  administrative 
costs . " 

The  situation  grew  more  complicated  in  the  past  century  as  landowners 
died  and  willed  their  property  to  several  descendants,  who  in  turn  died 
and  willed  their  interest  to  even  more  descendants. 

The  idea  is  to  buy  the  land  from  the  multiple  owners  and  transfer  titles 
to  the  tribes  who  would  manage  the  land  in  the  best  interest  of  all  tribal 
members,  Geffre  said. 

Land  will  be  purchased  at  fair  market  value  from  willing  sellers  only. 
Chickasaw  Nation  Industries  of  Ada,  Okla.,  has  the  contract  with  BIA's 
Aberdeen  office  to  complete  the  job,  which  is  expected  to  take  years. 
Chickasaw  has  hired  28  people  from  the  Aberdeen  area  for  the  work. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Corn:  the  kernel  of  Hopi  culture 
Bonnie  Henry 
Duly  14,  2004 

Imagine  a seed  that  can  grow  in  sand  or  clay,  withstanding  heat,  drought, 
wind  and  snow. 

No,  it's  not  some  miracle  hybrid. 

It  is  corn,  grown  the  way  corn  has  always  been  grown  on  the  high  mesas 
of  the  Hopi  Reservation. 

"Hopi  corn  has  a unique  feature.  It  has  long  roots  and  only  grows  3 or  4 
feet  high,"  says  Emory  Sekaquaptewa,  author,  translator  and  research 
anthropologist  at  the  University  of  Arizona. 

Next  fall,  a tour  will  be  held  in  Sekaquaptewa ' s homeland,  with  a 


portion  of  the  fees  going  toward  Native  Seeds/SEARCH . 

Founded  in  Tucson  in  1983,  Native  Seeds  collects  and  stores  seeds  from 
traditional  crops,  sharing  them  with  Indian  farmers  of  the  Southwest. 

"In  Hopi  land,  you  have  hot,  drying  winds,  a short  season,  early  frost, 
late  frost  and  at  least  5,000-foot  elevation,"  says  Kevin  Dahl,  executive 
director  of  Native  Seeds. 

The  organization  has  long  been  involved  with  the  Hopi  in  seed  banking 
and  workshops,  says  Dahl.  "In  almost  every  family,  you  will  have  someone 
who  farms." 

Folks  who  have  the  means  and  the  time  can  sign  up  for  the  tour,  set  for 
Oct.  1-5  through  Baja's  Frontier  Tours,  887-2340.  Cost  is  $1,295  per 
person,  double  occupancy,  which  includes  two  $200  donations. 

One  of  those  donations  will  be  passed  on  to  Native  Seeds/SEARCH,  the 
other  to  the  Hopi  Foundation,  which  works  to  revitalize  the  Hopi  language 
and  provide  UA  scholarships. 

And  if  you  can't  make  the  tour,  it's  always  fascinating  to  pull  up  a 
chair  inside  Sekaquaptewa ' s tiny  office  on  the  UA  campus  and  listen  to  him 
extol  the  wonders  of  corn  - and  the  Hopi  way. 

The  corn  is  inextricably  linked  with  the  Hopi  culture,  which  can  be 
traced  back  hundreds  of  years  to  prehistoric  Pueblo  cultures,  says 
Sekaquaptewa . 

"Hopis  are  different  from  what  Americans  think  of  as  an  American  Indian, 
says  Sekaquaptewa.  "They  were  farmers,  not  hunter/warriors . " 

As  farmers,  they  coaxed  from  the  meager  soil  beans,  squash  and  more  than 
a dozen  varieties  of  corn.  "White,  blue,  yellow,  spotted,  black  and  white, 
says  Sekaquaptewa,  counting  off  the  colors. 

While  the  corn  has  remained  the  same,  the  reason  for  growing  it  has 
somewhat  evolved. 

"When  I was  a child,  it  was  a necessity.  Now  it's  more  of  a religious 
duty,"  says  Sekaquaptewa.  "It  is  a symbol  in  everything  that  the  Hopi 
people  do." 

For  example,  during  a marriage  ceremony,  the  bride  will  grind  corn  to 
demonstrate  "her  willingness  to  care  for  her  coming  family,"  says 
Sekaquaptewa . 

When  a child  is  born,  it  is  wrapped  in  a cradle  along  with  an  ear  of 
corn,  he  adds.  "The  corn  signifies  mother.  We  nurse  from  the  corn." 

About  9,000  or  10,000  Hopi  still  live  on  the  reservation  in  northeastern 
Arizona  - a 50-by-70-mile  patch  surrounded  by  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

"We  are  an  island  nation,"  says  Sekaquaptewa. 

Even  so,  the  automobile  now  whisks  this  "island's"  inhabitants  to  cities 
such  as  Flagstaff,  Winslow  and  Phoenix. 

Then  there's  the  Internet.  "It  is  a distraction  from  everyday  Hopi 
influence,"  Sekaquaptewa  acknowledges. 

To  counter  such  outside  persuasions,  every  child,  from  kindergarten  to 
high  school,  is  encouraged  to  speak,  read  and  write  in  Hopi  - as  well  as 
English . 

"Lots  of  Indian  people  have  lost  their  rituals.  Ours  are  still  there.  We 
still  do  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  baby-naming  that  goes  on  and  on," 
says  Sekaquaptewa. 

"As  long  as  these  cultural  practices  remain  viable,  the  people  will 
continue  to  raise  corn." 

Bonnie  Henry's  column  appears  Sundays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

Reach  her  at  434-4074  or  at  bhenry@azstarnet.com 

or  write  to  3295  W.  Ina  Road,  Suite  125,  Tucson,  AZ  85741. 
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Count  blocks  state  laws  against  nuclear  waste  dump 
August  5,  2004 

A federal  appeals  court  on  Wednesday  dealt  another  blow  to  the  state  of 
Utah's  attempts  to  block  a tiny  tribe  from  hosting  a big  nuclear  waste 
dump. 

In  a unanimous  decision,  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that 
federal  laws  and  tribal  sovereignty  trumped  state  laws  aimed  at  blocking 
the  controversial  facility.  A three-judge  panel  said  the  Skull  Valley 
Goshute  Tribe  and  its  partner.  Private  Fuel  Storage  (PFS),  would  suffer 
"direct  and  immediate  harm"  if  the  laws  went  into  effect. 

"The  Utah  statutes  are  thus  preempted  by  federal  law,"  ludge  wrote  for 
the  majority.  The  court  added:  "As  to  the  Skull  Valley  Band,  federal  law 
has  long  recognized  the  tribes'  interests  as  sovereigns  in  control  over 
tribal  lands." 

The  decision  strikes  down  a scheme  laws  that  sought  to  impose  large 
costs,  taxes  and  other  restrictions  on  the  tribe's  ability  to  accept  up  to 
44,000  tons  of  radioactive  waste.  PFS,  a consortium  of  eight  private 
utility  companies,  would  have  had  to  pay  at  least  $500  million  in  fees  to 
the  state  and  post  a cash  bond  of  at  least  $2  billion. 

The  laws  also  made  changes  to  transportation  and  road  laws  in  an  attempt 
to  make  it  difficult  for  waste  to  be  delivered  to  the  reservation.  The 
only  road  running  to  the  reservation  and  the  proposed  facility  would  have 
been  designated  a state  highway  in  hopes  of  giving  the  state  more  control. 

The  state  has  been  fighting  the  dump  ever  since  the  tribe's  chairman, 
Leon  Bear,  signed  a multi-million  dollar  lease  with  PFS.  So  far,  the 
state's  challenges  have  been  rejected  by  the  courts  and  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  federal  agency  reviewing  the  project. 

The  tribe,  which  has  fewer  than  150  members,  is  divided  over  the 
proposal.  A group  called  Ohngo  Gaudadeh  Devia  accuses  Bear  of  corruption, 
misusing  tribal  funds  and  of  running  an  illegitimate  government.  Margene 
Bullcreek,  one  of  the  group's  leaders,  has  filed  challenges  against  the 
dump  as  well. 

Last  December,  a federal  grand  jury  indicted  Bear  on  charges  that  he 
stole  money  from  the  tribe  and  lied  on  his  tax  returns.  Some  of  the  funds 
at  issue  allegedly  came  from  PFS,  which  has  provided  an  unspecified  amount 
of  money  to  certain  tribal  offices. 

Bear  has  pleaded  not  guilty  to  all  the  charges  but  Bullcreek  and  other 
activists  say  the  indictment  is  reason  enough  for  the  federal  government 
to  deny  the  waste  facility.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  given  its 
approval  for  the  PFS  lease.  A lawsuit  the  state  filed  to  have  the  terms 
disclosed  was  rejected. 

Earlier  this  year,  another  federal  appeals  court  threw  out  the  state's 
challenge  to  the  federal  laws  underlying  the  waste  dump.  The  National 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  allows  the  licensing  of  private  storage 
facilities,  the  courts  have  ruled. 

The  tribe's  lease  will  last  up  to  20  years  but  it  can  be  extended.  It  is 
highly  likely  that  the  waste  would  continue  to  be  delivered  to  the 
reservation  beyond  that  date  because  Yucca  Mountain,  the  federal  waste 
repository's  in  Nevada,  is  tied  up  in  legal  and  political  battles.  It 
won't  open  until  2010  at  the  earliest. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz. Com. 
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Tribes  seek  more  funds  to  improve  health  care 
By  The  Associated  Press 

PORTLAND  - Oregon  Indian  leaders  pressed  for  improved  tribal  health  care 
in  a meeting  yesterday  with  U.S.  Sen.  Gordon  Smith. 

Delores  Pigsley,  chairwoman  of  the  Siletz  Tribe,  told  the  Republican  the 
tribes  are  in  the  middle  of  a health-care  crisis. 

"We  hope  you  will  take  a close  look  at  what  has  happened  to  tribal 
health  care,"  she  said. 

Cheryl  Kennedy,  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Grand  Ronde,  said 
federal  spending  practices  for  health  care  are  "appalling." 

She  said  the  government  spends  about  $5,500  per  person,  with  that  figure 
dropping  to  about  $3,000  for  inmates  and  $1,800  for  American  Indians. 

"We  need  an  Indian  health-care  improvement  act,"  she  said. 

Kennedy  added  it  was  widely  assumed  until  recently  that  Indians  had  no 
problems  with  AIDS  or  mental  illness  because  the  medical  forms  they  filled 
out  had  no  corresponding  boxes  to  check. 

Smith  said  a federal  health-care  bill  aimed  at  curbing  teen  suicide 
likely  will  pass  in  September  and  its  provisions  will  affect  American 
Indians . 

Smith,  who  lost  a son  to  suicide  a year  ago,  said:  "Some  kids  come  to  us 
with  certain  hard-wiring.  They  are  beyond  our  ability  to  help." 

He  said  legislation  would,  with  parental  permission,  screen  teenagers 
for  problems  that  might  lead  to  suicide,  so  they  can  be  better  treated. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  without  opposition  and  will  be  considered 
there  again  with  any  House  amendments. 

Tribal  leaders  also  pressed  Smith  on  other  matters,  such  as  casinos, 
salmon  and  more  money  for  tribal  police. 

All  of  Oregon's  tribes  have  casinos  in  operation  or  under  construction. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Seattle  Times  Company 
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BIA  should  be  forced  to  open  tribal  recognition  case  files 
GEORGE  BENGE 

letters@tucsoncitizen . com 
August  3,  2004 

As  a free  society,  we  are  driven,  empowered  and  defined  by  information. 

Flowing  from  the  Internet,  the  news  media,  vast  print  and  digital 
archives,  from  satellites  orbiting  Earth,  from  vehicles  on  Mars  and  even 
from  beeping  devices  attached  to  creatures  in  the  ocean  depths  and  remote 
forests,  information  is  the  glue  that  binds  together  our  lives. 

Open,  unfettered  access  to  public  information  is  a bedrock  principle  on 
which  our  nation  was  founded.  The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
federal  Freedom  of  Information  laws  and  state  sunshine  laws  protect  access 
to  vital  information  - particularly  information  about  government  actions 
and  policies  that  affect  our  lives. 

Sadly,  at  the  same  time  that  historic  attempts  are  being  made  to  breathe 
the  spirit  of  openness  and  transparency  into  the  actions  of  Native 
American  tribal  governments,  an  effort  is  under  way  to  curtail  access  to 
information  in  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

A section  of  a bill  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  would  impede  access  to  information  about  actions  taken  by  the  head 
of  the  BIA  on  Indian  groups'  petitions  for  recognition. 

A letter  sent  to  committee  members  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  and 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  D-Hawaii,  by  public-information  advocates  said  the 
measure  was  approved  to  allay  BIA  worries  that  "the  extent,  frequency  and 
duplicative  nature  of  FOIA  requests"  were  creating  a backlog. 

"Removing  the  acknowledgment  process  from  FOIA  is  an  unacceptable  remedy 


for  a backlog  problem/'  the  letter  stated.  It  questioned  why  the  entire 
petition  could  not  be  posted  online  "publicly  and  electronically,  as 
required  under  the  E-FOI  Act"  and  urged  creation  of  open  "online  dockets" 
for  petitions  for  tribal  recognition. 

Kevin  Goldberg,  a Washington  attorney  whose  firm  represents  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  said  putting  this  information  online  would 
make  it  easier  for  the  BIA  to  meet  the  public's  requests. 

"The  major  failing  of  our  government's  FOI  policy  is  its  failure  to 
embrace  technology  to  make  things  easier,"  Goldberg  said. 

"You  never  want  to  see  anything  covered  up.  And  this  certainly  could 
allow  that  to  happen.  We  have  seen  more  and  more  documents  covered  up. 

This  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  see  government  abuses." 

Because  of  its  sordid  history  as  the  federal  government's  agent  of 
suppression  and  forced  assimilation  of  Native  Americans,  its  gross 
mismanagement  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  held  in  trust  for  individual 
Indians  and  tribes  and  for  perpetuating  to  this  day  what  many  consider  a 
debilitating  welfare  culture  among  the  more  than  500  federally  recognized 
tribes,  the  last  thing  the  BIA  needs  is  diminished  public  scrutiny. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  going  more  in  the  wrong  direction  than  they 
already  were,"  Lucy  Dalglish,  executive  director  of  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  a co-signer  of  the  letter  to  the 
Senate  committee,  said  in  an  interview. 

"Our  interest  is  in  making  sure  that  journalists  covering  Indian  country 
have  access  to  information  they  need  about  what's  going  on.  Creating  a new 
exemption  to  the  FOIA  is  ridiculous." 

Dalglish  added,  "Indian  country  may  be  the  biggest  informational  black 
hole  out  there  outside  of  the  CIA." 

Unfortunately,  Dalglish's  assessment  of  the  secrecy  that  cloaks  the 
actions  of  most  Indian  tribal  governments  is  true. 

It  is  time  for  tribal  leaders  - and  the  BIA  - to  stop  treating 
information  about  tribal  issues  as  their  private  playground. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  concurs. 

In  the  historic  2003  resolution  Support  of  a Free  and  Independent  Press, 
the  organization  stated: 

"The  NCAI  supports  the  principles  of  free  speech,  free  press  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  have  access  to  information  and/or  to  communicate 
and  express  freely  information  and  carry  out  media  in  an  independent 
manner  . . . the  NCAI  encourages  tribal  nations  to  ensure  Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  develop  those  media  policies  so  the  rights  of  the  people  will 
not  be  abridged . " 

And  the  Native  American  Journalists  Association  has  started  Free  Press 
Hotline,  offering  advice  and  legal  referrals  in  support  of  "a  free  and 
responsible  press  in  Indian  country." 

That's  a fine  start.  Now  let's  hope  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  tribal  leaders,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and,  if  necessary, 
the  full  Congress  heed  the  message. 

George  Benge,  a member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma, 
writes  on  American  Indian  issues.  E-mail:  gbenge@gannett.com. 

Co[yright  c.  2004  Tuscon  Citizeb. 
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Water  settlement  would  bring  Water  to  Navajo  Homes 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
August  3,  2004 


FARMINGTON  - Abigail  Yazzie,  a Navajo,  remembers  as  a child  regularly 
drinking  water  meant  for  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  The  water  was  pumped 
from  the  ground  into  a trough  by  a windmill.  It  turned  her  teeth  brown. 

She  didn't  know  any  better  at  the  time.  Her  reservation  home,  located  a 
couple  of  miles  away,  had  no  running  water.  A generation  later,  Yazzie, 
who  earned  a master's  degree,  goes  back  to  visit  her  dad's  house.  It  still 
has  no  water.  Thousands  of  Navajos  across  the  27,000  square-mile 
reservation  live  this  way. 

Yazzie  was  among  those  who  spoke  Monday  evening  at  a public  meeting  at 
the  Farmington  Civic  Center  on  why  the  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  obtain  its 
own  water  rights. 

The  meeting  was  chaired  by  the  Interstate  Stream  Commission,  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  the  state  engineer.  It  was  held  to  disseminate  information  on 
the  revised  draft  for  the  proposed  Navajo  Nation  water  rights  settlement 
on  the  San  Duan  Basin  and  to  hear  public  comment. 

"We're  concerned  about  (Navajo  Nation)  citizens  who  do  not  have  water 
today,"  Navajo  Vice  President  Frank  Dayish  Dr.  said.  "Dust  like  Farmington 
(citizens),  they  want  to  be  able  to  turn  the  faucet  on  and  have  water." 

The  settlement  must  be  approved  by  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  state  of 
New  Mexico.  They  hope  to  have  it  introduced  to  Congress  this  year  and  get 
it  approved  by  2006. 

Navajos  have  the  senior  water  rights  on  the  river  with  priority  dates 
going  back  to  1868  - when  the  treaty  was  signed  with  the  United  States. 

The  settlement  is  a compromise,  said  Dayish,  State  Engineer  Dohn 
D'Antonio,  Interstate  Stream  Commission  Chairman  Dim  Dunlap,  Navajo 
Council  Delegate  LoRenzo  Bates  of  Upper  Fruitland  and  others  during  the 
meeting. 

"It's  a win-win  situation  for  all  communities,"  Dayish  said,  because  the 
Navajo  Nation  would  give  up  44  percent  of  its  claim  to  non-Navajo  water 
users  in  exchange  for  the  settlement. 

Those  water  users  can  then  seek  their  own  water  rights. 

The  Navajo  Nation  will  get  a water  right  for  56  percent  of  the  diverted 
water  on  the  New  Mexico  portion  of  the  basin  - 606,060  acre  feet  annually, 
Dunlap  said. 

The  Navajos  will  also  get  nearly  $1  billion  in  federal  funding  to  build 
water  infrastructure  on  the  reservation  - including  a pipeline  running 
south  from  Shiprock  to  bring  water  to  numerous  Navajo  communities  within 
New  Mexico. 

"We  have  compromised  a lot,"  Dayish  said,  in  response  to  public 
criticism  of  the  settlement.  "We  want  to  sit  down  and  ensure  Navajo,  non- 
Navajo,  all  sit  down  and  get  the  water  we're  looking  for.  ...  We're  not 
asking  for  water  we  don't  need." 

The  pipeline  would  end  at  Gallup.  Navajo  Council  Delegate  George  Arthur, 
chairman  of  the  natural  resources  committee,  said  recently  Gallup  would 
have  to  look  at  purchasing  water  from  the  Dicarilla  Apache  Nation  - and 
not  the  Navajo  Nation. 

D'Antonio  called  the  settlement  a necessity. 

"The  drought  is  continuing,"  he  said.  "Our  reservoirs  are  low  all  over 
the  state.  We  have  to  actively  manage  our  systems.  ...  We  have  got  to  get 
a handle  of  water  management  in  the  state." 

Passage  of  the  Navajo  settlement  is  instrumental  in  getting  the  30-year- 
old  New  Mexico  State  Engineer  versus  The  United  States  lawsuit  settled. 
That  suit  seeks  to  adjudicate  all  water  right  settlements  in  New  Mexico. 

There  was  some  criticism  of  the  settlement  from  the  audience  during  the 
question  and  answer  period. 

"A  bunch  of  secret  negotiations  took  place,"  said  Zang  Wood  referring  to 
a decade  of  closed-door  talks  between  the  state  and  the  Navajo  Nation  on 
the  settlement  - which  was  publicly  announced  Dec.  5.  "A  lot  of 
bureaucrats  and  lawyers  come  and  say  'Boy  do  we  have  a deal  for  you.'" 

Wood  added,  "I  think  the  deal  is  going  to  be  signed.  I think  we're 
flogging  a dead  horse  here.  It's  going  to  take  legal  action." 

Dayish  responded  to  Wood  and  other  audience  members,  saying,  "We  can 
certainly  sit  back  down  at  the  table  and  ask  for  more  water.  ...  The 
United  States  government  has  said  to  us,  'to  live  on  the  reservation  you 
should  have  water  for  everyone.'  That  has  not  happened." 


Bates  added  to  audience  members  who  were  critical  of  the  settlement, 

"You  talk  about  give  and  take.  I ask  you,  what  have  you  given  up?  We 
compromised  44  percent  of  what  we  think  is  our  inherent  right.  That  is  a 
considerable  compromise." 

Yazzie,  who  drank  water  from  a trough  as  a child,  was  disheartened  by 
the  criticism  she  heard  in  the  audience. 

"It  hurts  my  heart.  We  all  live  on  water,"  she  said,  adding  the  river 
does  not  ask  what  color  people  are. 

On  the  Web: 

Proposed  Navajo  water  settlement 
www . ose . state . nm . us 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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Descendant  of  Seattle  pioneer  takes  on  cause  of  Duwamish  Tribe 
By  LEWIS  KAMB 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 
August  9,  2004 

Credit  a third-grade  curriculum  for  turning  a Bellevue  mom  into 
accidental  activist  and  awakening  what  she  calls  her  "pioneer  blood." 

But  so  it  was  that  through  her  son's  classroom  history  studies, 
46-year-old  Amy  Johnson  reconnected  to  a family  heritage  steeped  in  Seattle 
history  - and  in  the  process,  spearheaded  what  many  view  as  a long  overdue 
gesture  to  a long-neglected  people. 

Amy  Johnson,  the  great-great-great-granddaughter  of  Seattle  pioneer 
David  Denny,  one  of  the  original  white  settlers  who  arrived  in  1851,  sits 
at  the  Alki  Point  historic  marker  marking  the  birthplace  of  Seattle. 

Now,  Johnson's  simple  idea  of  bringing  together  descendants  of  Seattle's 
founding  families  to  offer  thanks  to  descendants  of  this  area's  first 
people  is  growing  into  a grass-roots  political  cause,  one  that  seeks  to 
ensure  that  the  Duwamish  Tribe  obtains  the  recognition  Johnson  and  others 
say  it  rightfully  deserves. 

"I  feel  a responsibility  to  the  Duwamish,  and  I feel  that  an  injustice 
has  been  done,"  says  Johnson,  a free-lance  photographer . "I  think  this  is 
what  my  ancestors  would  want  me  to  do." 

The  ancestry  Johnson  speaks  of  - one  that  for  most  of  her  life  she 
admittedly  ignored  - is  her  place  among  one  of  the  most  famous  families  in 
Seattle  history. 

Johnson  is  the  great-great-great-granddaughter  of  David  Denny,  who  on 
Sept.  25,  1851,  arrived  in  Elliott  Bay  with  pioneers  John  Low,  Lee  Terry 
and  R.C.  Fay,  becoming  the  first  of  Seattle's  founders  to  set  foot  on  the 
Indian  land  that  would  become  Washington's  largest  city. 

Denny's  arrival  came  during  a scouting  expedition  in  search  of 
homesteading  claims  for  his  family  and  the  Borens,  both  of  whom  had  set 
out  by  covered  wagon  from  Illinois  five  months  earlier. 

While  the  rest  of  his  party  camped  in  Oregon,  Denny  plied  the  waters 
north,  seeking  the  ideal  spot  for  settlement.  And  when  he  found  it  among 
the  Duwamish 's  traditional  lands,  he  sent  word  back  for  the  rest  of  his 
party  to  join  him. 

Seattle's  founders  soon  did,  arriving  Nov.  13,  1851,  in  the  schooner 
Exact  at  Alki  Beach,  greeted  by  Indian  chief  Sealth.  It  was  Sealth's  name 
the  pioneers  would  take  for  the  city  they  would  build. 

And  it  was  his  people,  the  Duwamish,  who  would  help  the  settlers  survive 


their  first  winter,  offering  food,  shelter  and  protection.  Later,  the 
tribe  would  sign  a treaty  with  the  federal  government,  ceding  more  than  54 
000  acres  of  tribal  lands  where  the  city  now  stands. 

But  although  the  pioneer  city  would  eventually  flourish,  the  tribe  was 
mostly  forgotten.  Today,  the  Duwamish  remain  unrecognized  by  the  federal 
government,  leaving  the  tribe  ineligible  for  money  for  social,  cultural 
and  governmental  services  - and  a chance  for  a reservation. 

Growing  up,  Amy  Dohnson  knew  vaguely  of  her  pioneering  pedigree,  "but  I 
really  knew  nothing  about  the  Duwamish." 

Though  her  father,  Andrew  Harris,  tried  to  engage  her  in  family  history, 
Dohnson  says  she  never  showed  much  interest. 

Then  about  two  years  ago,  as  her  third-grade  son's  class  studied  Seattle 
history,  the  past  came  rushing  back,  Dohnson  agreed  to  speak  to  the  class 
- decked  out  in  pioneer  garb,  in  the  role  of  Louisa  Boren  Denny,  David 
Denny's  wife. 

The  role  playing  kindled  a quest  for  knowledge.  And  soon  Dohnson  began 
researching  family  history,  even  seeking  out  her  father's  stories  that,  as 
a child,  she'd  mostly  ignored.  It  was  then  she  learned  of  the  Duwamish' s 
plight. 

"I  remember  telling  my  dad,  'Dad,  we're  going  to  help  the  Duwamish 
someday.'  " Dohnson  says.  "I  didn't  know  how,  but  I just  knew." 

Earlier  this  year,  Dohnson  attended  a speech  given  by  Cecile  Hansen, 
longtime  Duwamish  Tribal  chairwoman,  and  heard  of  the  Duwamish 's  attempt 
to  obtain  federal  recognition. 

For  25  years,  the  tribe  had  petitioned  for  federal  acknowledgement. 

In  the  final  hours  of  the  Clinton  administration,  the  tribe  briefly 
obtained  the  status.  But  the  incoming  Bush  administration  soon  reversed 
that  decision,  ruling  the  tribe  did  not  meet  three  of  the  seven  criteria 
required  for  the  status. 

"When  I heard  that,"  Dohnson  says,  "a  light  went  off." 

Her  idea  was  to  bring  descendants  of  Seattle's  founders  together  with 
tribal  descendants,  "just  to  say  'thank  you'  to  the  Duwamish." 

"The  pioneers  prospered,  and  the  Duwamish  were  forgotten,"  Dohnson 
explains.  "Without  them,  my  ancestors  - probably  the  city  - would've  never 
made  it.  To  me,  it  was  payback  time." 

Through  calls  and  e-mails,  Dohnson  tracked  down  descendants  of  five 
other  founding  families.  And  together  they  formed  "The  Descendants 
Committee. " 

Soon,  the  idea  Dohnson  had  envisioned  as  a small  gathering  on  Alki  Beach 
with  "maybe  25  people  at  most"  swelled  into  the  formal  "Coming  Full 
Circle"  ceremony  that  brought  more  than  250  people  together  at  the  Museum 
of  History  & Industry  on  Duly  31. 

The  event  - replete  with  Native  singing  and  drumming,  gift  presentations 
oral  histories,  speeches  and  a reception  - for  the  first  time  brought 
several  tribal  and  pioneer  descendants  together. 

"It  was  uplifting  for  everyone  who  was  there,"  says  Hansen,  the  tribal 
chairwoman.  "That  they  would  think  of  saying  thank  you  after  so  long  just 
warms  my  heart." 

Among  an  array  of  symbolic  gifts  given  to  the  tribe,  Hansen  noted,  was  a 
bottle  of  clam  juice  - a drink  that  more  than  150  years  earlier  the 
Duwamish  had  given  to  a stricken  pioneer  mother  to  help  her  nursing  baby 
survive. 

And  although  the  event  to  honor  the  tribe  has  come  and  gone,  Dohnson 
says,  the  committee  lives  on.  Now,  committee  members  and  their  allies  want 
to  take  a more  active  political  role  in  helping  the  Duwamish,  with  two 
goals  in  mind. 

First,  the  committee  intends  to  help  the  tribe  raise  matching  funds  for 
the  Duwamish  Longhouse  project  - a tribal  cultural  center  the  Duwamish 
plan  to  build  on  a recently  bought  tract  along  West  Marginal  Way  Southwest 

For  570  tribal  members,  mostly  scattered  throughout  Washington,  the 
property  is  the  only  land  their  tribe  has  owned  since  giving  up  the 
acreage  where  the  city  now  stands. 

Already,  The  Descendants  Committee  has  donated  $8,800  for  the  longhouse 
project,  and  attendees  of  the  recent  "Full  Circle"  event  have  offered  to 
develop  a marketing  strategy  to  raise  the  tens  of  thousands  more  that  the 


tribe  still  needs,  Johnson  says. 

Next,  the  committee  aims  to  do  what  it  can  - through  political 
connections,  letter-writing  campaigns,  whatever  - to  see  to  it  that  the 
Duwamish  receive  federal  recognition. 

Although  Rep.  Dim  McDermott,  D-Wash.,  introduced  a bill  early  last  year 
to  get  the  tribe  recognized  through  Congress,  it  has  languished  in  the 
House  Resources  Committee. 

Though  the  group  is  brainstorming  what  actions  it  can  take.  The 
Descendants  Committee  is  committed  to  achieving  both  goals  for  the 
Duwamish . 

"I'd  love  to  see  the  recognition  issue  get  to  the  point  where  we  stir 
debate  between  John  Kerry  and  George  Bush,  quite  frankly,"  says  committee 
member  Peggy  Berry-Nugent , a Bellevue  business  consultant  who  traces  her 
heritage  to  the  John  Low  family. 

And  Johnson  says  she  hopes  her  committee's  cause  will  extend  "beyond 
just  a small  select  group  of  descendants." 

"I  hope  all  people  of  the  city  share  the  same  gratitude  toward  helping 
the  first  people  of  Seattle,"  she  says.  "We  welcome  everyone  to  join  us." 

In  the  meantime,  Johnson  says,  the  awakening  to  her  family's  past  - and 
to  the  Duwamish' s plight  - already  has  paid  personal  dividends. 

"It  was  empowering  for  me  to  see  that  we,  as  individuals,  can  make 
things  happen,"  she  says. 

"And  why  not?  Our  ancestors  built  this  city.  I guess  that  pioneer  blood 
is  still  in  me." 

TO  LEARN  MORE: 

For  more  information  about  The  Descendants  Committee,  e-mail  Amy  Johnson 
at  johnson_amy@netzero.net. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Duwamish  Longhouse  project,  contact  the  Duwamish 
Tribe  at  206-431-1582. 

P-I  reporter  Lewis  Kamb  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8336 
or  lewiskamb@seattlepi.com 
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Oneidas  host  runners  and  riders 
By  Anna  Krejci 
News-Chronicle 
August  7,  2004 

Runners  and  riders  on  horseback  arrived  in  Oneida  on  Wednesday  to  spread 
a message  of  coexistence  and  peace. 

They  came  from  a variety  of  American  Indian  tribes  and  backgrounds  and 
traveled  from  Manitoba  to  Ontario,  Canada,  to  spread  a message  of  unity  on 
the  Unity  Ride  and  Run  2004.  The  ride  and  run  began  in  Sioux  Valley, 
Manitoba,  and  will  end  in  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River,  Ontario,  late 
this  month  for  the  beginning  of  the  Indigenous  Elders  Summit. 

The  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  is  hosting  the  group  of  approximately  50 
runners  and  horseback  riders  and  15  horses  until  they  leave  for  Ludington, 
Mich.,  on  Friday. 

"Their  message,  not  only  is  it  going  to  unify  all  native  nations,  but 
our  own  community,"  said  Dionne  Jacobs,  who  is  helping  to  coordinate  the 
travelers'  stay  on  the  Oneida  reservation. 

The  visitors  traveled  35  to  40  miles  per  day,  but  during  their  rest  in 
Oneida,  they  will  share  stories,  tell  their  message,  play  games  and  eat. 

The  precursor  to  the  Unity  Ride  and  Run  began  in  1986  when  Lakota  Elders 


organized  a run  in  memory  of  the  Wounded  Knee  massacre  of  1890  when  400 
men,  women  and  children  were  killed. 

The  trip  was  based  on  a vision  of  the  Sacred  Hoop.  It  told  them  the 
nation  had  been  damaged  by  the  massacre  and  prophesied  the  Lakota  Nation 
would  travel  the  paths  of  their  ancestors  to  rid  themselves  of  tears  so 
future  generations  could  live  a better  life. 

Tim  Torrez,  a member  of  the  Oneida  and  Stockbridge  Tribe  of  Indians,  who 
attended  the  welcome  ceremony,  said  the  arrival  of  Wednesday's  newcomers 
is  a step  toward  correcting  the  disconnected  hoop. 

"This  is  all  part  of  mending  that,  coming  together,  healing,  healing  our 
nation,"  Torrez  said,  and  when  he  said  "nation"  he  meant  the  human  race, 
all  people. 

In  1990,  the  run  was  named  the  Unity  Ride  and  Run  because  its  founders 
came  to  realize  their  prayers  were  for  everyone.  The  1990  run  extended 
into  Canada.  The  riders'  and  runners'  arrival  on  Wednesday  marked  the 
first  time  the  Unity  Ride  and  Run  has  come  to  Iroquoian  territory. 

Vickie  Cornelius  stood  on  the  roadside  and  cheered  for  the  newcomers' 
10:30  a.m.  arrival.  "To  me,  it's  more  of  a spiritual  thing,  that  they're 
doing  this  walk,"  she  said. 

"To  me,  I look  at  these  walkers  and  runners  and  what  they're  giving  up," 
she  said,  adding  that  some  of  them  had  been  traveling  since  Dune. 

"We  all  need  to  honor  their  commitment,  and  what  they're  doing,  and 
support  them  in  any  way  that  we  can,"  she  said. 

Bob  Brown,  cultural  advisor  for  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians,  delivered 
ceremonious  words  to  the  travelers  during  an  official  welcome.  In  the 
ceremony,  soft  white  buckskin  was  used  to  clean  the  dust  from  the 
travelers'  eyes,  while  eagle  feathers  cleared  their  ears  and  spring  water 
cleared  the  dust  from  their  throats  so  they  can  deliver  and  receive 
messages . 

"It's  our  custom  when  we  have  people  from  other  nations  that  come  into 
our  territories  - it  goes  back  many  generations  - that  we  express  these 
words  to  the  visiting  nations,  and  welcome  them  into  our  communities,  into 
our  nations,"  Brown  said. 

Danielle  Harris,  17,  was  one  runner  ceremoniously  greeted.  She  joined 
the  ride  in  Floodwood,  Minn. 

"I  just  enjoy  everything  that  happens  on  a Unity  Ride.  You  get  to  meet 
people,  you  get  to  travel  to  places  instead  of  just  being  home,  sitting 
around  and  watching  TV,"  Harris  said.  "Here  you  get  to  learn  what  your 
culture  is,  learn  what  you  are,  what  you're  about,  your  life,"  she  said. 

Harris,  who  was  about  to  eat  lunch,  said  she  would  be  tempted  to  stay 
because  of  the  warm  hospitality  she  had  experienced  so  far  on  the  Oneida 
Tribe  of  Indians  Reservation. 

While  other  runners  were  entering  into  strange  territory,  Lahnetahawi,  a 
member  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians,  was  returning  to  a familiar  place. 

He  traveled  about  100  miles  to  meet  the  runners  and  riders  so  he  could 
run  with  them. 

Having  run  competitive  triathlons  that  were  starting  to  take  its  toll  on 
him  physically,  he  said  the  Unity  Ride  and  Run  gave  him  the  chance  to 
participate  in  a noncompetitive  trek.  He  said  he  found  himself  searching 
for  the  point  behind  the  competition  of  his  races  and  he  retired  his 
running  medals  into  wind  chimes. 

For  Lahnetahawi,  the  ride  helped  him  to  focus  outside  of  himself  and  to 
realize  he  was  participating  in  the  run  for  the  cause  of  uniting  with 
others . 

"To  not  be  selfish  is  a lot  of  work,"  especially  in  a society  where 
capitalism  is  valued  and  the  United  States  can  occupy  a country  through 
money,  he  said. 

The  Unity  Ride  and  Run  offered  a way  of  life  outside  of  an 
individualistic,  commercially  driven  culture. 

"In  the  Indian  way,  you're  always  trying  to  do  things  for  people,  even 
if  it's  nontribal  people,"  he  said. 

Sahonwese  Elijah,  16,  a member  of  the  Mohawk  Tribe  of  Indians,  planned 
to  join  the  Unity  Ride  and  Run  from  Oneida.  He  wanted  to  partake  in  the 
cross-country  trek  until  it  concludes.  He  said  he  was  making  the  trip  as 
an  representative  for  the  Mohawk  Tribe  of  Indians,  to  introduce  himself  to 


new  people  and  to  know  himself  better. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Green  Bay  News-Chronicle. 
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Language,  culture  classes  build  Navajo  pride 

Mikaela  Crank 

The  Arizona  Republic 

August  7,  2004 

Carolene  Bitsui  left  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  1997  to  pursue  her 
education . 

Over  the  years  in  the  Valley,  she  obtained  her  degree  in  drafting  and 
began  working  as  a draft  technician  at  Wilson  and  Co.,  to  support  her 
daughter  and  two  younger  sisters  in  Mesa. 

But  through  her  journey,  she  had  to  cope  with  her  homesickness  and  the 
cost  of  not  living  in  a Navajo  environment.  She  was  neglecting  her 
language  and  losing  her  heritage. 

That  all  changed  in  2000  when  she  took  a Navajo  language  and  culture 
class  at  the  Phoenix  Indian  Center. 

The  classes  resume  on  Aug.  23,  with  an  enhancement:  Children's  classes 
will  be  offered  for  the  first  time. 

Bitsui,  29,  has  already  enrolled  her  8-year-old  daughter  RoeShae  in  the 
class.  She  wants  her  daughter  to  learn  Navajo  so  she  doesn't  have  to  go 
through  what  she  went  through. 

"It  was  embarrassing  when  elders  would  ask  me  questions  and  I couldn't 
respond,"  Bitsui  said. 

"I  have  been  in  the  classes  for  three  years  now  and  it  has  improved  my 
confidence.  When  I go  home,  I can  speak  to  my  family,  and  they  are  proud 
that  I am  learning." 

RoeShae  already  has  taken  cultural  courses  with  Freddie  Johnson  and  has 
become  more  proud  of  her  heritage,  Bitsui  said. 

"She  is  more  excited  about  her  culture  and  she  can  say  her  clans  in  a 
drop  of  a hat,"  Bitsui  said.  "Her  friends  would  always  ask  questions  about 
her  culture  and  she  didn't  know  how  to  answer,  but  now  she  is  able  to  tell 
them  about  it." 

The  high  volume  of  requests  from  parents  helped  initiate  the 
kindergarten  through  third-grade  course,  said  Navajo  language  instructor, 
Rachel  Antonio. 

Since  2000,  Antonio  has  been  the  primary  language  teacher  and  will  be 
teaching  the  children's  class. 

"A  lot  of  Navajos  don't  learn  their  native  language  because  they  moved 
to  the  city  for  jobs  and  school,"  Antonio  said.  "The  classes  really  help 
them  learn  the  values  and  principles  as  a Navajo.  We  need  to  keep  the 
language  alive  down  here  (Phoenix)." 

She  also  said  she  has  seen  the  program  grow  tremendously. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  difficult  for  the  Dine'  College  teacher  graduate 
to  create  a curriculum  and  get  the  word  out. 

After  the  first  year,  the  interest  and  demand  increased.  Antonio  began 
to  teach  beginning,  intermediate  and  advanced  adult  language  classes. 

The  curriculum  contains  regular  assignments  and  exams  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Navajo  language.  There  are  two  classes  a year,  limited 
to  30  people  for  each  class. 

Established  in  1947,  the  Phoenix  Indian  Center  has  been  a facility  for 
urban  Native  Americans  to  get  job  training,  educational  resources,  and 
interact  with  other  tribal  members. 

It  is  a prominent  tool  in  the  Native  American  communities  to  experience 


a successful  city  lifestyle,  but  keep  ties  with  their  native  roots. 

"It's  a great  program, " Bitsui  said.  "I  want  my  family  to  be  proud  of 
being  Navajo." 

FYI  Sidebar  

Navajo  language  lessons 
WHERE:  Phoenix  Indian  Center, 

2601  N.  Third  St.,  Suite  100,  Phoenix. 

WHEN:  Beginning  Aug.  23. 

COST:  Free. 

DETAILS:  Registration  required.  (602)  264-6768. 

Navajo  words 

Here's  a minilesson  in  the  native  language: 

Y-'-tE'E'h:  Hello. 

H-'gollnee:  Goodbye. 

MUsI ' : Cat. 

BE'E'gashii:  Cow. 

Gah:  Rabbit. 

DibE ' : Sheep. 

K'aalUgii:  Butterfly. 

Bilas-anaa:  Apple. 

GE'eso:  Cheese. 

AhwE'E'h:  Coffee. 

Ak'--n:  Flour. 

B--h:  Bread. 

Mandagl'iya:  Butter. 

end  Sidebar  
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Many  tribes  hold  rite  of  passage 
By  Valarie  Lee/The  Daily  Times 
Aug  3,  2004,  09:55  pm 

FARMINGTON  - The  passage  of  rite  of  girlhood  into  womanhood  has  been 
going  on  for  thousands  of  years. 

For  the  native  peoples  of  North  American,  the  passage  is  celebrated  with 
ceremony  in  hundreds  of  different  ways. 

lust  ask  the  cultural  director  of  the  Hopi  tribe  in  northern  Arizona. 
Hopi  Cultural  Preservation  Office  director,  Leigh  Kuwanwisiwma,  said  the 
Hopi  tribe  does  have  a puberty  ceremony  for  their  Hopi  females,  but  said 
to  share  any  information  about  Hopi  religious  ceremonies  would  go  against 
the  belief  of  the  Hopi  people.  It  is  also  unacceptable  for  a non-Hopi  to 


ask  for  traditional  information.  Any  information  really. 

"That  stage  (of  the  girls  life)  is  very  profound  and  we  would  like  you 
to  honor  our  request  to  not  share  that  with  your  readers/'  Kuwanwisiwma 
said . 

When  asked  if  he  could  give  a basic  outline  of  what  takes  place,  the 
director  politely  and  kindly  declined. 

"I'm  not  at  liberty  to  discuss  what  happens  in  any  ceremony  involving 
the  Hopi  people.  I think  that  we  do  have  concerns  by  respective  Hopi 
villages  because  in  the  past,  people  have  been  too  liberal  in  giving 
information.  Our  traditional  practices  are  so  very  sacred  and  we  hold  them 
dear  and  wouldn't  want  any  information  shared  with  others.  It's  sacred  to 
us,"  Kuwanwisiwma  said. 

That  belief  is  shared  by  other  tribes  as  well. 

The  Dicarilla  Apache  Nation  is  just  as  protective  when  it  comes  to 
sharing  cultural  information. 

But  Nora  Doctor,  53,  with  Dicarilla  Culture  Center  reluctantly  said  some 
families  choose  to  have  a coming  out  feast  for  the  girl  when  she  has  her 
first  menses. 

The  feast  is  held  over  a four-day  period  and  is  usually  sponsored  by  the 
girls'  parents.  Doctor  said  she  would  not  comment  on  the  specifics  of  the 
ceremony  and  said  all  interested  people  who  wish  to  attend  a feast  must 
first  get  the  permission  of  Dicarilla  Tribal  Vice  President  Lamavya 
Caramillo. 

For  the  Laguna  pueblo,  the  ceremony  is  strictly  a private  family  affair. 

Ronica  Cheromiah,  32,  said  she  remembers  when  her  time  came  and  how  the 
female  members  of  her  family  gathered  around  to  make  sure  she  understood 
what  was  taking  place. 

"When  they  had  my  ceremony  they  gave  me  presents  and  it  was  like  a 
'welcoming  to  womanhood. ’ I got  gifts  like  jewelry,  cosmetics  and  stuff 
that  I could  use  as  a woman,"  said  Cheromiah  laughing. 

The  event  was  meant  to  be  an  acknowledgement  of  a new  stage  in  her  life 
and  some  serious  topics  were  also  discussed. 

"They  provided  information  on  how  to  take  care  of  myself.  I had  a 
grandmother,  cousin  and  immediate  family  come  over.  We  had  a little  get 
together,  a girls  get  together,  and  they  explained  things  to  me  like  I 
couldn't  play  with  ants  or  cross  over  ant  piles.  I was  told  to  not  touch 
my  face,"  Cheromiah  said. 

"There's  a lot  I can't  tell  you  because  of  our  traditional  beliefs.  You 
had  to  get  initiated  to  get  the  reason  why  you  didn't  do  certain  things," 
Cheromiah  said. 

"My  daughter  is  13  and  I plan  on  doing  this  for  her.  I tell  her  this  is 
who  you  are  and  this  is  what  you  do.  I feel  like  if  we  don't  practice  this, 
then  it  will  be  taken  away  from  us,"  Cheromiah  said,  "and  that's  terrible 
because  our  culture  is  all  we  have." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Agreement  signed  in  Elwha  dam  removal 

Port  Angeles 

The  Associated  Press 

August  7,  2004 

PORT  ANGELES  - A long-delayed  project  to  remove  two  dams  on  the  Olympic 
Peninsula's  Elwha  River  received  official  approval  as  members  of  the  Lower 
Elwha  Klallam  Tribe  joined  the  city  and  others  to  sign  an  agreement 


allowing  the  project  to  move  forward. 

The  city  of  Port  Angeles,  the  National  Park  Service  and  tribal  members 
signed  the  agreement  Friday  to  begin  work  on  the  $182  million  plan  to 
restore  the  Elwha,  once  one  of  Washington's  most  productive  salmon  rivers. 

The  project  is  set  to  start  in  2008.  It  was  approved  by  Congress  in  1992 
but  has  been  stalled  as  negotiations  dragged  on  over  its  impact  on  local 
communities . 

The  Port  Angeles  City  Council  approved  its  participation  in  the  plan 
earlier  this  week.  However,  Mayor  Richard  Headrick,  voting  against  it, 
expressed  concerns  over  potential  effects  on  the  city's  water  rights  and 
supply. 

An  advocate  of  the  proposal,  U.S.  Rep.  Norm  Dicks,  D-Belfair,  attended 
Friday's  signing  at  the  Port  Angeles  City  Hall. 

"We're  moving  on  this  quickly.  This  is  going  to  be  a major  historic 
project,  removing  these  two  dams  and  restoring  salmon  habitat,"  Dicks  said 
Friday.  "We're  very  excited  about  this.  This  will  be  a major 
accomplishment . " 

Approximately  145  dams  have  been  removed  in  the  United  States  since  1999 
but  the  two  Elwha  dams  are  the  largest. 

"This  will  be  an  enormously  important  precedent  for  dam  removal," 
Elizabeth  Grossman,  author  of  "Watershed:  The  Undamming  of  America,"  told 
The  Seattle  Times.  "People  will  definitely  look  to  the  Elwha  as  evidence 
of  whether  this  kind  of  project  can  really  work." 

Workers  will  dismantle  the  108-foot-tall  Elwha  Dam  and  the  210-foot-tall 
Glines  Canyon  Dam  in  stages,  reopening  70  miles  of  salmon  and  steelhead 
spawning  habitat. 

It  will  take  up  to  three  years  to  remove  the  dams,  which  were  built  for 
hydroelectricity  more  than  70  years  ago  without  fish  ladders  a violation 
of  state  law.  They  have  choked  off  the  salmon  runs  for  most  of  the  past 
century. 

Fisheries  biologists  estimate  that  the  current  annual  wild  run  of  fewer 
than  5,000  fish  is  slightly  more  thanl  percent  of  its  historic  level. 

Removing  the  dams  will  release  sediment  18  million  cubic  yards  of  dirt 
and  gravel  that  will  initially  degrade  the  river's  water  quality. 

Scientists  will  study  how  that  much  sediment  will  effect  the  river  bed, 
the  delta  and  the  spawning  habitat  of  fish. 

The  federal  government  will  put  $70  million  toward  construction  of  a 
water-treatment  plant  in  Port  Angeles,  while  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam 
Reservation  will  receive  a sewer  system,  raised  flood-protection  levee  and 
fish  hatchery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  SUN,  Bremerton,  WA. 
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Kerry  vows  to  serve  Indians  better 
Bush  family  hears  sermon  on  sharing  wealth 
Associated  Press 
August  9,  2004 

GALLUP,  N.M.  - John  Kerry  pledged  at  an  intertribal  Indian  powwow  Sunday 
evening  to  honor  treaties  and  consult  on  national  issues  like  health  care. 

"When  I take  the  oath  of  office  as  president  of  the  United  States,"  he 
told  5,000  people  at  Red  Rock  State  Park,  "I  will  uphold  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  that  includes  treaties  and  the  special  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations." 

Meanwhile,  in  Kennebunkport,  Maine,  a clergyman  Sunday  implored  his 
affluent  congregation,  including  President  Bush's  family,  to  jettison 


their  material  possessions,  gently  mocking  George  H.W.  Bush's  struggles  on 
the  golf  course  to  drive  home  his  point. 

Kerry,  standing  in  the  center  of  a circular  outdoor  amphitheater, 
pledged  to  arrange  a posting  in  the  White  House  for  an  American  Indian  to 
"advise  me  on  how  we  can  respect  the  (Indian)  nations." 

"It  is  a sad  fact  that  one-third  of  Native  Americans  lack  health 
insurance,  and  it's  a sad  fact  the  life  expectancy  of  Native  Americans  is 
lower  than  other  groups,"  he  said.  "We  spend  more  money  on  the  health  care 
of  federal  prisoners  than  we  do  on  the  health  care  of  Native  Americans." 

After  his  appearance  in  Gallup,  Kerry's  campaign  train  rolled  west  for 
Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

Earlier,  in  an  interview  on  his  train  in  Colorado,  Kerry  said  Americans 
should  do  more  to  protect  themselves  against  terrorism  by  setting  up 
neighborhood  watch  groups. 

"If  we  do  that  to  protect  ourselves  against  vandals  or  a burglary,  why 
would  we  not  do  it  to  protect  ourselves  against  a terrorist?"  Kerry  asked 
during  the  interview,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  running  mate  John  Edwards. 

In  Kennebunkport,  the  Very  Rev.  Martin  Luther  Agnew  preached  Sunday  to  a 
packed  Episcopal  church  just  down  the  road  from  the  Bush  family's  seaside 
estate. 

Its  oceanfront  parking  lot  was  filled  with  luxury  cars  made  by  Jaguar, 
Mercedes,  BMW  and  Volvo,  testament  to  the  wealth  of  the  summer  visitors  at 
this  southeast  Maine  resort. 

"Gated  communities,"  Agnew  said,  "tend  to  keep  out  God's  people."  But, 
he  said,  "Our  material  gifts  do  not  have  to  be  a wall." 

"They  can  very  well  be  a door,  Jesus  says,  'Sell  your  possessions  and 
give  alms,'  " Agnew  said.  "I'm  convinced  that  what  we  keep  owns  us,  and 
what  we  give  away  sets  us  free." 

Agnew,  a guest  minister  from  Louisiana  whose  summer  assignment  ended 
Sunday,  ended  his  sermon  with  a joke  about  the  first  President  Bush's 
battle  to  chip  a golf  ball  out  of  an  anthill. 

Swinging  the  club  in  a mock  re-enactment,  Agnew  said  Bush  had  swung 
twice  and  whiffed  completely,  wiping  out  hundreds  of  ants. 

The  ants  got  together  and  agreed:  "If  we're  going  to  live,  we  better  get 
on  the  ball!" 

The  former  president  sat  stone-faced  through  this  parable,  even  as  his 
family,  including  the  current  President  Bush,  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

The  ex-president  gamely  high-fived  Agnew  when  the  priest  approached  the 
second  pew. 

Also  on  Sunday,  retired  Gen.  Tommy  Franks,  producer  of  the  early 
military  successes  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  said  that  criticism  of  Kerry's 
war  record  is  political  hyperbole  and  Kerry  is  "absolutely"  qualified  to 
be  commander  in  chief. 

A year  into  retirement,  Franks  also  said  he  has  not  decided  whether  to 
endorse  Bush  for  re-election.  "I  don't  know  yet.  I'm  leaning  in  that 
direction,"  he  said  on  ABC's  "This  Week." 

Franks,  whose  hometown  is  Midland,  Texas,  has  been  making  television 
appearances  in  recent  days  to  publicize  his  just-published  memoirs, 
"American  Soldier." 

"Do  you  think  Senator  Kerry  is  qualified  to  be  commander  in  chief?" 
Franks  was  asked. 

"Absolutely!"  he  said. 

But  like  the  criticism  of  Kerry,  the  retired  general  said  the  Democratic 
nominee's  recent  harsh  words  about  the  war  plan  Franks  created  in 
Afghanistan  were  motivated  by  politics  and  his  failure  to  capture  al-Qaida 
network  leader  Osama  bin  Laden. 
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First  nation  building 

A stunning  new  museum  gives  aboriginals  a face  in  the  modern  world 
1UDY  STOFFMAN,  ENTERTAINMENT  REPORTER 
August  7,  2004 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - When  the  new  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
opens  here  on  Sept.  21  amid  a flurry  of  drumming,  chanting,  eagle  feathers 
and  sweetgrass  ceremonies,  it  will  mark  the  culmination  of  a debate  that 
began  in  Canada  in  the  1980s  over  who  gets  to  tell  the  aboriginal  story. 

The  honey-coloured  structure  faces  the  white  dome  of  the  Capitol  and 
occupies  the  last  available  space  on  the  National  Mall  - the  broad  avenue 
lined  with  museums  that  sum  up  American  achievements  and  national  ideals. 

Construction  of  the  museum  began  five  years  ago,  when  the  ground  was 
blessed  by  Chief  Billy  Tayac,  whose  Piscataway  ancestors  lived  in  the  area 
before  the  Europeans  arrived.  Native  groups  were  consulted  on  every  aspect 
of  the  museum  and  its  exhibitions  - a remarkable  act  of  collaboration. 

The  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (NMAI),  a part  of  the 
Smithsonian,  is  the  last  word  on  how  to  exhibit  Indian  artefacts  in  the 
21st  century  and  will  be  a template  for  other  institutions  with  aboriginal 
collections,  including  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

"There  is  something  so  retrospective  about  the  term  'museum'  as  we  have 
used  it,"  says  Richard  West,  Dr.,  NMAI ' s director  since  1990,  a former 
lawyer  and  Southern  Cheyenne.  "I  wanted  to  be  sure  this  would  be  an 
institution  of  living  cultures  rather  than  dead  ethnographic  objects,  and 
once  the  Smithsonian  indicated  that's  what  they  had  in  mind,  I never 
wanted  a job  so  much." 

West  says  he  does  not  want  to  overstate  the  museum's  claim  to  uniqueness. 
"Most  smaller  museums  who  work  with  first  nations  or  native  communities  or 
tribes  invoke  the  native  voice  in  interpretation  and  representation,  but 
the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  is  the  first  institution  of 
this  size  to  take  this  approach  on  this  scale." 

Most  of  the  museum's  staff  boast  native  ancestry  and  the  story  the 
museum  tells  is  in  the  first  person. 

Visitors  will  start  on  the  fourth  floor,  viewing  a short  film.  Who  We 
Are,  about  the  diversity  of  native  people  in  North,  Central  and  South 
America,  then  proceed  to  three  exhibitions,  each  of  them  put  together  from 
information  gathered  by  staff  from  24  communities,  four  of  them  in  Canada. 

The  "Our  Universe"  exhibition  is  about  native  cosmology  and 
spirituality;  "Our  People"  is  about  history;  "Our  Lives"  explains  how 
Indians  live  today. 

Showcases  labelled  "Windows  on  Collections"  hold  added  thematic  displays 
of  dolls,  animal  figures  and  beadwork.  A landscape  of  native  North 
American  plants,  curated  by  ethnobotanist  Donna  House,  surrounds  the 
museum.  A cafe'  serving  native  foods  and  two  craft  shops  called  the 
Chesapeake  (meaning  "shell  of  greater  value")  and  the  Roanoke  (meaning 
"shell  of  lesser  value")  are  on  the  lower  floors. 

The  Canadian  government  has  contributed  a sculpture  by  Vancouver-based 
Salish  artist  Susan  Point,  prominently  displayed  near  the  entrance. 

"The  creation  of  this  museum  signifies  a moment  in  the  history  of  the 
Americas  when  we  are  finally  coming  to  terms  with  our  common  past,"  says 
West . 

"It  addresses  who  and  what  native  people  are  today,  and  my  hope  is  that 
it  will  make  a contribution  to  the  reconciliation  between  native  and  non- 
native peoples  in  the  U.S.  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  the  Americas." 

The  task  of  education  and  reconciliation  is  huge.  Native  people  are 
barely  visible  in  the  U.S.,  where  they  make  up  only  2 million  out  of  a 
total  population  of  293  million  - less  than  1 per  cent,  versus  3 per  cent 
of  the  population  in  Canada.  Surveys  indicate  that  substantial  numbers  of 
Americans  believe  Indians  have  died  out. 

"No  national  newscast  here  routinely  carries  stories  about  treaty  rights 
or  native  peoples  the  way  your  television  does.  People  in  the  U.S.  have  no 
notion  of  a political  or  cultural  framework  for  understanding  native 


issues/'  says  Tuscarora  artist  and  art  historian  Dolene  Rickard,  a 
professor  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  in  Buffalo. 

As  a guest  curator  for  NMAI,  Rickard  devised  a "Wall  of  Gold"  for  the 
Our  People  section  of  the  museum,  consisting  of  gold  objects  owned  and 
used  by  native  peoples  before  contact  with  Europeans,  to  illustrate  the 
enormous  wealth  that  was  subsequently  stolen  from  them. 

West  says  that  from  an  estimated  4 to  6 million  Indians  in  the 
continental  United  States  at  the  time  Europeans  first  landed,  only  250,000 
remained  in  1900,  the  first  year  in  which  their  numbers  were  formally 
counted  in  the  U.S.  census.  "From  that  demographic  collapse  we  have 
recovered  eightfold,"  says  West. 

Several  Canadians  have  been  involved  in  creating  the  new  museum,  notably 
Saskatchewan-born  Cree  artist  and  curator  Gerald  McMaster,  who  is 
responsible  for  exhibition  content  and  design,  and  Ottawa-based  Me'tis 
architect  Douglas  Cardinal,  who  designed  the  five-storey  building  in  his 
celebrated  curvilinear  style  (see  sidebar). 

The  museum's  magazine,  American  Indian,  is  art-directed  and  printed  in 
Toronto  by  a native-owned  graphics  company  called  x2idea. 

"I  promised  my  family  in  Ottawa  (he  has  a wife  and  16-year-old  daughter) 
that  I'd  be  away  for  a year  and  it's  been  four,"  says  McMaster  as  we  walk 
through  the  museum  wearing  hardhats.  Seven  weeks  before  the  opening  date, 
interior  finishing  is  still  incomplete. 

At  the  age  of  50  with  three  university  degrees,  McMaster  is  at  the 
forefront  of  a new  generation  of  Indian  intellectuals. 

Before  coming  to  NMAI,  he  was  curator  of  contemporary  native  art  at  the 
Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization  (CMC),  where  he  originated  landmark  group 
shows  of  avant-garde  first  nations  art,  such  as  "Indigena"  in  1992  and 
"Reservation  X:  The  Power  Of  Place"  in  1998. 

NMAI,  he  says,  offered  him  an  unparalleled  opportunity  that  was  in  synch 
with  his  own  political  vision,  while  the  CMC,  despite  its  central  hall 
devoted  to  first  nations,  is  a museum  of  all  Canadian  history.  Its  current 
summer  exhibition  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  New  France. 

Does  Canada  need  an  all-native  museum?  "I  think  so  - the  native  story  is 
too  big,"  says  McMaster. 

Indian  art  and  artefacts  in  traditional  museums  were  interpreted  by 
ethnographers  or  anthropologists  who,  he  says,  "are  trained  to  study 
otherness . 

"Most  often  the  voice  of  authority  has  been  the  non-native  scholar  who 
contextualized  objects,  including  art  objects,  in  daily  life,  including 
the  spiritual  life.  They  tended  to  focus  on  the  very  ancient  past  and 
identified  that  as  Indian  culture.  The  'real  Indians'  were  the  pre-contact 
Indians,"  he  explains.  "Somehow  we  were  'contaminated'  by  contact  with 
Europeans  and  museums  tended  to  shy  away  from  more  modern  material. 

Nobody  knew  contemporary  Indians  - that  they  drive  cars  and  dress  like  you 
and  me." 

The  discourse  about  Indians  framed  by  museums  had  an  adverse  affect  on 
native  people's  place  in  society,  McMaster  believes.  As  an  artist  himself 
and  curator,  it  was  obvious  to  him  that  mainstream  museums  do  not 
contextualize  art;  they  don't  explain  the  belief  systems  or  kinship 
networks  of  the  non-native  artists. 

"Art  museums  isolate  objects  and  put  them  singularly  on  view  so  that 
it's  possible  to  identify  the  singular  masterpiece,"  he  says,  which  is 
what  he  did  when  he  organized  "Indigena"  and  "Reservation  X." 

A shift  in  approach  began  in  1988  with  the  exhibition  "The  Spirit  Sings" 
at  the  Glenbow  Museum  in  Calgary.  Coinciding  with  the  Winter  Olympics  that 
year,  it  was  a major  show  of  historic  Indian  art  borrowed  from  museums 
around  the  world,  which,  says  McMaster,  "rocked  the  world."  Controversy 
dogged  the  Calgary  show  not  only  because  its  eight-person  advisory  panel 
consisted  mostly  of  anthropologists  and  contained  only  one  Indian  (the 
late  Bill  Reid)  but  because  it  was  sponsored  by  Shell  Oil  Canada,  which 
was  then  embroiled  in  a fight  with  the  Lubicon  Cree  over  drilling  rights 
on  their  traditional  lands. 

"The  exhibition  was  used  as  lightning  rod  for  the  Cree  protesters;  they 
thought  they  could  embarrass  the  government  and  bring  their  plight  to  the 
attention  of  the  world,"  recalls  McMaster. 


When  the  exhibition  moved  to  Ottawa,  protests  continued.  "Out  of  this,  a 
conference  came  together  very  quickly,  a task  force  on  museums  and  first 
nations  that  made  recommendations  to  the  Canadian  Museums  Association  in 
the  area  of  repatriation,  access  and  interpretation, " says  McMaster,  who 
was  a leader  of  the  task  force.  "The  museums  association  began  to  take 
notice  that  native  people  had  a powerful  voice.  Hardly  an  exhibition  is 
produced  today  without  native  involvement.  If  you  don't  have  it,  you  can't 
do  it . " 

NMAI  is  the  culmination  of  this  trend;  here  native  people  have  taken 
ownership  not  only  of  an  exhibition  but  of  an  entire  institution. 

The  museum  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  take  over  the  collection 
of  New  York  investment  banker  George  Gustav  Heye,  who  had  amassed  800,000 
Indian  artefacts  by  the  time  of  his  death  in  1957. 

Heye  bought  voraciously  - everything  from  Sitting  Bull's  war  bonnet  and 
the  rifles  used  by  Crazy  Horse  and  Geronimo  to  a collection  of  scalps, 
knives,  headdresses,  beaded  bags,  tools  of  the  extinct  Yahgan  tribe  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  worn-out  moccasins  and  cooking  pots.  He  maintained 
contact  with  European  dealers  and  auction  houses  and  repatriated  many 
valuable  objects. 

These  were  displayed  until  1993  at  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  an 
overcrowded  ethnographic  museum  on  155th  St.  in  New  York  City,  founded  by 
Heye  in  1916.  Its  remote  location  attracted  only  a few  thousand  visitors  a 
year,  compared  to  the  4-to-6  million  visitors  expected  annually  at  the  new 
institution  in  Washington. 

Associate  curator  Cynthia  Chavez,  who  is  part  Hopi,  part  San  Selipe  and 
Pueblo,  worked  for  three  years  with  the  Me'tis  from  Saint  Laurent,  Man., 
with  a Mohawk  band  from  Kahnawake,  Que.,  and  with  Inuit  from  Iglulik, 
Nunavut,  in  order  to  include  their  stories  in  the  Our  Lives  part  of  the 
exhibition . 

"We  knew  we  wanted  to  work  with  a community  in  the  Red  River  area  and 
Saint  Laurent  was  culturally  the  most  vibrant  Me'tis  community  in  Manitoba. 
We  wanted  to  work  with  a community  utilizing  new  technology  to  preserve 
their  traditions,  hence  Inuvik  - they  do  programming  for  the  Inuit 
Broadcasting  Network  and  the  elders  engage  in  teleconferencing.  And  we 
knew  we  wanted  to  work  with  a member  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  living 
close  to  an  urban  centre,"  explains  Chavez.  The  Kahnawake  Mohawks  live 
near  Montreal  and  blockaded  the  Mercier  Bridge,  the  south  end  of  which  is 
on  their  reserve,  during  the  Oka  standoff  in  1991. 

The  communities  provided  objects  for  the  exhibitions  (such  as  Mohawk- 
language  school  texts  used  today)  and  signed  off  on  every  piece  of 
explanatory  text. 

"We  do  have  ethnographers  at  the  museum,  native  ethnographers;  we  see 
them  as  facilitators,"  McMaster  explains. 

Museum  staff  travel  constantly,  cultivating  their  relationship  with 
Indian  communities  throughout  the  Americas.  The  exhibits  will  be  refreshed 
every  few  years,  with  other  native  communities  gradually  replacing  the 
original  24  as  sources.  This  politically  correct  approach  makes  everyone 
feel  better  but  it  brings  its  own  problems,  since  it  privileges  people  on 
the  basis  of  ethnicity  and  excludes  many  non-native  scholars  and 
historians  who  respect  native  culture  and  may  have  insights  to  contribute. 

This  bothers  even  some  native  people.  "I'm  not  concerned  about  whiteness 
or  race,"  says  Rickard.  "You  could  have  a native  curator  who  is  not 
prepared  for  the  job.  It's  not  good  enough  just  to  be  an  Indian  if  you 
don't  have  something  to  say." 

As  well,  museums  must  appeal  to  and  communicate  with  their  audiences. 
Native  intellectuals  may  argue  against  the  ethnographic  approach  of  "The 
Spirit  Sings,"  but  that  show  sold  126,500  tickets,  making  it  the  best- 
attended  exhibition  the  Glenbow  has  ever  mounted. 

Withholding  anthropological  information  about  the  objects  displayed  may 
leave  visitors  perplexed.  We  may  be  told  that  a certain  totem  pole  or 
paddle  is  carved  with  clan  symbols  but  not  told  what  a clan  is,  as  opposed 
to  a tribe,  because  that  would  signify  "otherness." 

"This  is  an  issue  for  the  whole  museum  community  and  the  academy,"  says 
Dulia  Harrison,  who  spent  seven  years  coordinating  "The  Spirit  Sings," 
starting  in  1981,  and  now  teaches  social  and  cultural  anthropology  at 


Trent  University.  "There  is  much  scholarly  work  still  to  be  done  but  the 
agenda  is  now  a negotiated  agenda.  We  are  only  partway  to  reconfiguring 
the  museum.  We  have  a long  way  to  go,  yet  the  steps  have  been  taken  are 
very  positive. 

"The  task  of  the  academy  will  be  to  make  sure  that  all  voices  are  heard. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  exclusionary  tactics,"  she  says. 

In  1938,  George  Gustav  Heye  was  approached  by  the  Hidatsa  people  of 
North  Dakota.  Two  decades  earlier  he  had  acquired  their  medicine  bundle 
from  a missionary  who  had  taken  it  from  the  tribe.  A drought  was  ravaging 
their  land,  which  the  Hidatsa  believed  was  caused  by  the  loss  of  the 
sacred  bundle.  They  asked  Heye  to  give  it  back,  which  he  did,  placing  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  tribal  elders.  The  elders  presented  Heye  with  a 
"buffalo  medicine  horn"  and  named  him  Isatsigibis,  meaning  Slim  Shin. 

Shortly  after,  the  rains  came. 

At  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  George  Heye  is  never 
mentioned . 

Dudy  Stoffman 
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Cardinal  disowns  his  masterpiece 
3UDY  STOFFMAN,  ENTERTAINMENT  REPORTER 
August  7,  2004 

Step  into  the  five-storey  atrium  of  the  $199-million  (U.S.)  building  of 
the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  spiralling  like  the  interior 
of  a seashell,  and  your  spirit  soars. 

Canadian  architect  Douglas  Cardinal  has  moulded  steel,  concrete  and 
katosa  (a  stone  with  a golden  glow  from  Minnesota)  into  a rhythmic, 
undulating  whole  that  looks  as  playful  and  exuberant  as  a child's 
sandcastle  from  the  outside,  with  the  sophistication  of  a cathedral  within. 

The  atrium  has  a circular  skylight  called  an  oculus  over  a web  of  steel. 
Through  the  criss-crossed  steel,  sunlight  throws  a pattern  on  the  north 
wall  of  a giant  dream-catcher . On  the  south  wall,  a vertical  window  has 
giant  prisms  inset  at  varying  angles  that  fragment  incoming  sun  into 
rainbows. "It  is  a fusion  of  the  physical  with  the  spiritual.  The  first 
time  I walked  into  the  building,  when  the  interior  scaffolding  came  down, 

I wept,"  says  Richard  West,  3r.,  NMAI's  director. 

NMAI  may  be  the  69-year-old  architect's  finest  building,  more  intimate 
than  the  much  larger  Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization.  But  Cardinal  calls 
it  "a  forgery"  in  a phone  interview  from  Ottawa  and  has  never  seen  it. 

Will  he  be  attending  the  museum's  opening?  "No,  why  should  I?"  he 
answers  bitterly. 

Cardinal  was  picked,  along  with  the  firm  of  GBQC  in  Philadelphia,  to 
design  it  in  1993  but  the  museum's  board  wanted  him  to  work  under  Dames 
Stuart  Polshek,  former  dean  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Architecture,  who  is 
well  connected  in  Washington  (he  is  building  the  Clinton  library) . Polshek 
had  built  NMAI's  Cultural  Resources  Center  in  Maryland. 

"Polshek  wanted  me  to  be  Tonto  to  his  Lone  Ranger  - his  sidekick,"  says 
Cardinal.  "I  told  them  I wouldn't  work  with  that  individual.  He  called  me 
racist . " 

Cardinal  held  "vision  sessions"  with  elders  about  a design,  set  up  a 
Washington  office  and  produced  thousands  of  computerized  drawings  to  take 
everyone's  input  into  consideration  - a process  that  was  more  expensive 
and  time  consuming  than  he  anticipated.  When  a new  secretary  of  the 


Smithsonian,  Michael  Heyman,  came  in  he  assigned  Polshek  to  do  a "peer 
review"  of  Cardinal's  work.  Cardinal  felt  insulted.  "Polshek  reported  that 
my  work  was  only  35  per  cent  complete  when  it  was  65  per  cent,"  he  fumes. 

"I  was  a Canadian  - I didn't  have  the  political  background  to  deal  with 
the  situation." 

In  1998,  GBQC  and  Cardinal  were  fired  from  the  job  because,  according  to 
the  Smithsonian,  they  had  "repeatedly  failed  to  meet  contractual 
performance  requirements . " 

Polshek  & Partners  proposed  cheaper  ways  of  doing  the  building, 
including  a column  to  hold  up  the  front  canopy,  but  these  were  rejected  as 
"ugly"  by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  which  had  earlier 
endorsed  Cardinal's  proposal.  Considering  Cardinal's  plans  to  be  in  the 
public  domain,  the  Smithsonian  went  ahead  with  them.  Cardinal  says  he  lost 
$1  million  and  had  to  close  his  offices  in  Edmonton,  New  York  and 
Washington . 

Today  everyone  seems  to  regret  Cardinal's  mistreatment. 

"We  are  trying  to  get  him  to  come  to  the  opening,"  says  West.  "His  is 
the  defining  architectural  voice  for  what  will  be  the  principal  spiritual 
marker  for  native  people  beyond  both  our  lifetimes." 

Dudy  Stoffman 
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Tribes  see  center  as  boon  to  livelihood 
By  The  Associated  Press 

VANCOUVER,  Wash.  - Tribal  fishermen  have  traded  salmon  along  the  shores 
of  the  Columbia  River  for  hundreds  of  years.  Now,  they're  hoping  to  expand 
their  market. 

The  Columbia  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission  is  exploring  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  an  $8.6  million  fish-processing  and  retail  center  that 
would  include  500  jobs  and  allow  the  tribes  to  sell  more  of  their  wild 
catch  directly  to  stores  and  the  public,  rather  than  to  other  processors. 

"We  definitely  could  use  a good  processing  plant  to  get  a better  price," 
said  Rex  Zack,  a member  of  the  Yakama  Nation. 

Faced  with  increasing  competition  from  the  farmed-fish  industry,  four 
mid-Columbia  tribes  are  looking  for  ways  to  tap  into  a market  for  salmon 
caught  in  the  wild. 

Currently,  tribal  members  sell  about  a third  of  their  commercial  catch 
directly  to  the  public  at  roadside  stands  such  as  the  one  in  Cascade  Locks, 
Ore.  There,  in  the  parking  lot  outside  the  Charburger  restaurant, 
customers  peruse  whole  salmon  and  fillets  packed  into  coolers  and  hauled 
to  the  makeshift  market  in  pickups. 

The  rest  are  sold  to  fish  buyers  for  as  little  as  50  to  75  cents  per 
pound  based  on  larger  volumes. 

"If  we  are  to  continue  this  livelihood,  we  need  to  maximize  the  value  of 
each  one  of  the  fish,"  said  Ion  Matthews,  finance  and  operations  director 
for  the  intertribal  fish  commission  in  Portland. 

Meanwhile,  tribal  fishermen  have  been  squeezed  by  competition  from  the 
farmed-fish  industry. 

By  raising  Atlantic  salmon  within  huge  net  pens  in  Puget  Sound,  British 
Columbia  and  South  America,  salmon  farmers  can  offer  wholesale  buyers  a 
guaranteed  price  and  quantity  of  fish  year-round.  That's  why  tribes  across 
the  Northwest  have  started  looking  for  new  ways  to  develop  and  exploit  a 
premium  market  for  Pacific  salmon  caught  in  the  wild. 


The  Muckleshoot  Tribe,  for  example,  this  year  forged  a deal  with  Safeway 
to  sell  tribal  salmon  at  stores  around  Puget  Sound. 

"That's  one  of  the  best  prices  you  can  get  if  you  can  work  a deal  to  go 
direct  to  market,"  said  Debbie  Preston,  spokeswoman  for  the  Northwest 
Indian  Fisheries  Commission  in  Olympia. 

Preston  said  other  tribes  will  be  watching  to  see  whether  the  Columbia 
tribes'  venture  into  commercial  fish  processing  makes  sense.  Because  of 
the  high  cost  - Matthews  estimates  construction  costs  to  be  $5  million  - 
the  Columbia  River  tribes  would  look  to  federal  grants  to  help  pay  for  it. 

Such  a processing  center  could  enable  the  tribes  to  develop  specialty 
products  such  as  smoked  salmon,  extending  the  time  that  a fish  caught 
during  the  designated  seasons  could  be  sold  throughout  the  year. 

Additional  funding  would  include  staffing,  marketing,  specialty-product 
development,  food  safety  and  business  training. 

"We  are  looking  at  ways  that  we  can  fund  these  activities,"  Matthews 
said.  "It's  not  only  an  economic  venture,  but  a cultural  tradition." 

A site  for  the  proposed  processing  center  hasn't  been  determined,  but  it 
would  likely  be  somewhere  on  tribal  fishing  grounds  between  Bonneville  and 
McNary  dams. 
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"You  Are  on  Indian  Land!" 

Web  Exclusive! 

The  30th  Anniversary  of  the  Native  American  Occupation  of  Alcatraz  Island 
(Novermber  1999) 

By  Tim  Walker 

During  the  late  1960s,  the  small,  isolated,  rocky  island  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  known  as  Alcatraz  had  been  largely  ignored  by  the  public.  Home  to  the 
notorious  federal  prison  from  1934  until  1963,  Alcatraz  - nicknamed  "The 
Rock"-  was  still  a few  years  away  from  being  named  a National  Park  and 
becoming  a major  tourist  attraction  in  the  Bay  Area.  But  on  November  20, 
1969,  the  island  became  the  unlikely  stage  for  a landmark  event  in  the 
Native  American  rights  movement.  On  that  date,  89  Indians  - mostly 
students  from  colleges  and  universities  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  - 
announced  they  were  taking  over  the  island,  setting  in  motion  what  would 
become  the  longest  occupation  of  a federal  facility  by  Native  Americans  to 
date. 

Although  it  was  essentially  a publicity  stunt  to  spotlight  issues 
concerning  Native  Americans,  the  occupation  of  Alcatraz  emerged  as  a 
defining  event  in  Indian-U.S.  relations  and  as  a trailblazing  protest  that 
would  soon  inspire  an  upsurge  in  activism  across  the  country. 

Out  of  Patience 

During  the  1940s  and  '50s,  Native  American  activism  stressed  negotiation, 
compromise  and  a preference  for  legal  remedies.  In  addition,  protests  and 
resistance  against  the  U.S.  government  were  generally  organized  and 
executed  by  specific  tribes  and  nations  and  focused  on  a specific  issue, 
such  as  fishing  rights  and  other  treaty  rights  violations.  The 
confrontational  political  climate  of  the  1960s,  however,  ushered  in  a new 
era  of  Native  American  activism  led  by  a band  of  younger,  more  radical 
leaders  - exemplified  by  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM),  a militant 
group  formed  in  1968. 

Spurning  what  they  viewed  as  the  more  conciliatory  approach  of  some  of 
their  elders,  these  activists  denounced  the  federal  government  not  only 
for  failing  to  fulfill  the  promises  of  its  treaties  and  agreements  but 


also  for  its  ongoing  arrogant  and  condescending  manner  toward  Native 
people.  The  19-month  occupation  of  Alcatraz  Island  inspired  Native 
Americans  across  the  country  to  raise  their  voices  for  self-determination, 
autonomy,  economic  survival  and  respect  for  Native  culture. 

The  1969  occupation  was  not  the  first  attempt  at  seizing  "the  Rock."  In 
1964,  four  Sioux  Indians  claimed  the  island,  citing  an  1868  treaty 
allowing  Indians  from  the  reservation  to  take  any  "unoccupied  land."  That 
occupation  lasted  only  four  hours,  but  the  unmet  demands  made  by  the  Sioux 
- the  establishment  of  an  Indian  university  and  the  right  to  use  the 
island  as  a Native  American  cultural  center  among  others-  greatly 
influenced  the  group  that  took  Alcatraz  five  years  later. 

"We  Hold  the  Rock!" 

On  November  20,  1969,  eighty-nine  Native  Americans,  led  by  activist 
Richard  Oakes,  seized  control  of  Alcatraz.  To  announce  their  action  to  the 
world,  the  dissidents  issued  the  Alcatraz  Proclamation.  Because  the 
occupying  force  comprised  a diverse  Native  population  - Sioux,  Blackfoot, 
Apache,  Navajo,  Cheyenne  and  Iroquois  were  all  represented  - the  document 
was  signed  by  "Indians  of  all  Tribes." 

"In  the  name  of  all  Indians  ...  we  reclaim  this  island  for  our  Indian 
nations,"  the  proclamation  read.  "We  feel  this  claim  is  just  and  proper, 
and  that  the  land  should  rightfully  be  granted  to  us  for  as  long  as  the 
rivers  run  and  the  sun  shall  shine.  We  hold  the  Rock!"  In  exchange  for  the 
island,  the  inhabitants  offered  "$24  in  glass  beads  and  red  cloth,"  which 
they  said  was  a precedent  set  by  the  white  man's  purchase  of  "a  similar 
island"  three  centuries  earlier.  While  the  activists  noted  that  $24  for 
the  16  acres  on  Alcatraz  was  more  than  what  Whites  paid  for  Manhattan 
Island,  they  acknowledged  that  "land  values  have  risen  over  the  years." 

Media  coverage  and  public  reaction  to  the  capture  were  initially 
sympathetic,  and  several  celebrities,  including  lane  Fonda,  Marlon  Brando 
and  Dick  Gregory,  visited  the  island  to  offer  support.  The  inhabitants 
constructed  tipis,  and  hand-painted  slogans  - "You  Are  on  Indian  Land," 
"Red  Power,"  and  "Human  Rights,  Free  the  Indians"  - adorned  the  walls  of 
the  island's  structures. 

Preferring  not  to  inflame  the  situation,  the  federal  government  followed 
a "hands-off"  policy  regarding  the  occupation.  Although  they  negotiated 
with  the  leaders,  authorities  hoped  that  the  dissidents  would  tire  and 
elect  to  end  the  occupation  voluntarily.  Indeed,  over  the  next  12  months, 
many  of  the  activists  would  leave  the  island  as  bickering  between  leaders 
increased  and  public  interest  dwindled.  By  1971,  the  occupying  force  on 
Alcatraz  was  reduced  to  a mere  handful  of  men,  women  and  children.  In  Dune 
1971,  on  orders  from  President  Richard  Nixon  to  bring  the  19-month 
occupation  to  an  end,  federal  marshals  escorted  the  last  group  of  Native 
Americans  off  the  island. 

The  legacy  of  the  Alcatraz  occupation  was  immediate  and  long-lasting.  In 
subsequent  months.  Native  Americans  would  occupy  federal  facilities  in 
Colorado,  Mt.  Rushmore  and  Ellis  Island.  In  1972,  the  Trail  of  Broken 
Treaties  caravan  converged  on  Washington,  D.C.,  to  demand  from  Congress 
changes  in  how  Native  peoples  were  treated.  The  following  year,  AIM 
activists  occupied  the  Sioux  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  the 
site  of  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  in  1890.  The  origins  of  this  era  of 
Indian  activism,  a milestone  in  the  Native  American  movement,  can  be 
traced  back  to  November  1969. 

"The  most  lasting  result  of  Alcatraz,"  said  Native  American  activist 
Adam  Fortunate  Eagle,  "may  have  been  the  growth  of  Indian  pride  throughout 
the  country.  ...  Everywhere  American  Indians  rejoiced." 

Tim  Walker  is  a Teaching  Tolerance  staff  writer. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Indian  vote  gains  strength  in  Dakotas,  Minn. 
August  3,  2004 

I attended  the  White  Shield  (N.D.)  Celebration  a couple  of  weeks  ago. 
While  there,  I circled  the  outside  of  the  dance  grounds  looking  for 
lemonade  I'd  heard  was  selling  as  fast  as  it  could  be  squeezed.  To  my 
surprise,  next  to  that  famous  lemonade  stand,  I found  Democratic 
candidates  sitting  under  a shade  tent,  handing  out  water  and  visiting  with 
people. 

These  candidates  were  Doe  Satrom,  candidate  for  governor,  and  Phyllis 
Howard  and  John  Warren,  running  from  District  4.  Howard  is  running  for  the 
House  position  and  Warren  for  Senate.  District  4 is  in  western  North 
Dakota . 

Satrom  did  the  usual  handshaking  with  the  powwow  community.  He  was 
called  to  the  speakers  stand  and  made  a short  speech  at  the  celebration. 
Then,  as  is  usual  for  noted  people,  he  was  taken  to  the  center  of  the 
arena  for  an  honor  dance. 

He  danced  the  circle  well.  Satrom  is  a rather  quiet  man.  He  impressed 
the  people  at  the  celebration  because  he  took  the  time  to  come  to  this 
community  and  visit  with  them. 

I have  known  Phyllis  Howard  for  about  40  years.  She  is  a Hidatsa  from 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  New  Town,  N.D.  She  certainly  is  qualified. 
Howard  is  the  former  president  and  founder  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Community 
College  in  New  Town.  She  is  current  director  of  the  North  Dakota 
Association  of  tribal  colleges  and  is  active  in  state  politics. 

Howard  is  a woman  who  has  dedicated  her  life  to  trying  to  change  things 
for  the  better  on  the  reservation.  She  said  she  also  is  concerned  about 
homeland  security  in  our  border  state  of  North  Dakota,  land  and  waters 
issues,  and  she  clearly  has  studied  the  problems  of  all  of  North  Dakota. 
She  also  loves  her  role  as  a grandmother. 

This  isn't  Howard's  first  run  for  a position  in  the  state  government. 

She  ran  once  before  and  nearly  took  the  position.  Most  of  us  thought  she 
would  have  won  by  a landslide  if  a good  number  of  people  from  the 
reservation  had  voted.  But  the  reservation  vote  just  wasn't  there. 

A governor  once  told  me  that  he  wasn't  concerned  about  the  reservation 
vote.  Why?  Because  they  (Indian  people  from  the  reservation)  don't  vote, 
he  told  me. 

Unfortunately,  he  was  right  at  that  time. 

Indian  people,  however,  are  slowly  becoming  a force  in  state  elections, 
particularly  in  states  such  as  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota, 
where  there  are  24  tribes  and  reservations . 

South  Dakota  is  a good  example  of  how  a tribe  influenced  the  election  of 
a congressman.  With  a little  nudging,  Indian  people  from  Pine  Ridge,  S.D., 
helped  elect  Rep.  Tim  Johnson,  D-S.D.,  in  2002. 

The  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  in  North  Dakota  has  moved  its 
communities  from  a lackadaisical  attitude  about  elections  to  one  of 
enthusiasm.  They  are  a force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  state  elections. 

I remember  when  I first  moved  back  to  the  reservation.  My  home  community 
of  White  Shield  had  so  few  votes  in  the  national  and  state  elections  that 
the  numbers  could  be  counted  on  your  hands.  Several  of  us  spread  the  word, 
and  in  the  next  election,  the  numbers  jumped  about  75  percent. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Indian  people  don't  vote  in  state  and 
national  elections.  We  tend  to  think  of  ourselves  as  nations  unto 
ourselves.  We  tend  to  feel  that  those  elections  are  of  another  country  and 
they  don't  affect  us. 

It  isn't  that  Indian  people  don't  vote  either.  Tribal  elections  will 
have  large  numbers  of  people  casting  votes  with  active  and  hard-fought 
campaigns  going  right  down  to  the  wire. 

Voting  has  been  made  difficult  in  some  communities.  Indian  people  may 
have  to  travel  outside  their  area  to  vote  in  state  and  national  elections 
and,  in  some  cities,  they  have  been  shut  out  of  the  vote  by  the  way  the 
city  officials  have  drawn  city  boundary  lines. 


The  attitude  that  we  don't  count  in  state  and  national  elections  is 
changing.  Indian  people  are  taking  part  in  elections  and  becoming  a bloc 
of  votes  that  can  influence  elections  - both  state  and  national. 

This  change,  in  part,  can  be  attributed  to  some  strong  and  active  people 
who  are  leading  the  way  for  tribes  to  take  their  rightful  seat  in  state 
and  national  government  - it  is  time. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228;  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228; 
or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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First  Nation  compensated  for  Hydro  projects 

WINNIPEG  - The  provincial  government  has  agreed  to  a $19-million 
compensation  deal  with  the  Fox  Lake  Cree  Nation,  removing  a major  obstacle 
to  the  proposed  Conawapa  hydroelectric  project. 

The  money  is  compensation  for  damage  to  the  band's  traditional  hunting 
land  from  the  Kettle,  Long  Spruce  and  Limestone  hydro  dams  on  the  Nelson 
River  near  Gillam. 

A memorandum  of  understanding  was  signed  by  Manitoba  Hydro,  the  province 
and  the  Fox  Lake  First  Nation  Tuesday.  Part  of  the  deal  Fox  Lake  signed 
with  the  Crown  utility  and  the  provincial  government  ensures  its  members 
will  be  involved  in  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  Conawapa  dam,  if 
and  when  it's  built. 

Chief  Robert  Wavey  says  his  band  wants  to  be  first  in  line  for  the 
economic  benefits  the  dam  could  bring  to  Fox  Lake.  But  Dennis  Anderson,  a 
band  member  who  attended  the  signing,  says  Manitoba  Hydro  is  still  earning 
the  trust  of  Fox  Lake. 

"They  want  to  consult  with  us  this  time,  and  in  that  respect  it's  very 
different,"  he  says.  "When  they  built  Kettle,  there  was  no  consultation  on 
their  behalf.  It  was  just  Manitoba  Hydro  going  ahead  with  their  plans." 

The  massive  Conawapa  project  would  generate  1,200  megawatts  of  power, 
increasing  Manitoba's  power-generation  capacity  by  25  per  cent.  Three 
years  ago,  it  was  given  a price  tag  of  $5  billion  - an  amount  that  would 
double  Manitoba  Hydro's  current  debt. 

However,  Manitoba  Hydro  still  needs  a customer  for  the  power  the  dam 
would  generate.  Energy  Minister  Tim  Sale  says  the  province  is  waiting  for 
a report  from  the  Ontario  government  on  the  feasibility  of  buying 
electricity  from  Manitoba. 

If  Ontario  agrees  to  buy  the  power  that  will  be  generated.  Sale  says, 
Conawapa  could  zoom  to  the  top  of  Manitoba  Hydro's  wish  list. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Residential  school  gathering  focuses  on  healing 
August  4,  2004 

REGINA  - A unique  gathering  is  being  held  on  the  Gordon  First  Nation  this 
week. 

More  than  600  people  are  expected  to  attend  a meeting  about  residential 
school  abuse. 

The  focus  of  the  meeting  is  on  healing. 

Eddie  Bitternose  is  a former  residential  school  survivor  who  helped 
organize  the  event. 

"In  Gordon's  First  Nation  we've  had  claims  since  1992/'  he  explains. 
"We've  dealt  with  the  healing  and  the  payouts,  and  the  pain  and  the  sorrow 
- and  we  believe  now  was  the  time  that  we'd  move  beyond  the  feeling  sorry 
for  ourselves  and  hopefully  our  gathering  will  give  people  options  and 
opportunity  to  hear  our  experience." 

Gordon  First  Nation  was  home  to  one  of  the  most  notorious  sex  offenders 
in  the  residential  school  system. 

The  gathering  will  wrap  up  later  this  week. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Suicide  triggers  probe  of  Yakama  tribal  detention  center 

By  Jonathan  Martin 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

August  6,  2004 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  is  investigating  the  suicide  of  an 
inmate  at  the  Yakama  tribal  detention  center  amid  concerns  about  Indian- 
country  detention  centers. 

The  inmate,  Ricky  Owens  Sampson,  was  left  hanging  for  at  least  five 
hours  - long  enough  for  rigor  mortis  to  set  in  - because  the  jail  had  just 
one  staffer  on  duty  the  night  of  his  death.  Dune  25,  jail  supervisor  Ned 
Tillequots  said. 

Tribal  officials  expect  a report  from  a BIA  criminal  investigator  soon. 
Family  members  believe  Sampson  was  left  hanging  for  much  longer,  and 
tribal  Police  Chief  Elliot  Lewis  said  they  might  file  a lawsuit. 

"I'm  concerned  about  how  long  he  was  left,"  Lewis  said. 

Indian  country  jails,  including  that  of  the  Yakamas,  were  sharply 
criticized  by  the  Department  of  Interior's  inspector  general  in  testimony 
before  Congress  two  days  before  Sampson's  death.  "BIA's  detention  program 
is  riddled  with  problems  and,  in  our  opinion,  is  a national  disgrace,  with 
many  facilities  having  conditions  comparable  to  those  found  in  Third  World 
countries,"  Inspector  General  Earl  Devaney  said. 

An  investigation  by  Devaney' s office  found  a disturbing  record  of 
suicides  and  escapes,  many  of  them  unreported  to  the  BIA,  which  both 
operates  detention  centers  and  funds  tribal-run  jails.  His  office  released 
portions  of  the  investigation  in  April;  a full  report  is  expected  later 
this  summer,  said  spokeswoman  Pam  Boteler. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  also  recently  visited  the  Yakama  jail  to 
investigate  conditions,  Lewis  said.  Officials  with  the  BIA  and  Justice 
Department  were  unavailable  for  comment  yesterday. 

The  Yakama  facility  was  built  in  1974  as  a short-term  holding  facility 
but  now  keeps  inmates  up  to  1 1/2  years.  Cells  are  brick  boxes  without 
bars,  with  small  window  and  door  slats.  There  are  about  seven  or  eight 
escapes  a year,  and  the  facility  has  had  at  least  four  suicides  in  its 
history,  Tillequots  said. 

"It's  not  set  up  for  being  a jail,"  he  said. 


The  jail  ordinarily  has  two  people  on  duty,  and  they  are  expected  to 
check  on  inmates  every  30  minutes.  But  the  jail  was  short-staffed  the 
night  of  Sampson's  death  because  of  vacations,  he  said. 

The  Yakamas  were  forced  to  stop  housing  juveniles  at  their  50-bed  jail 
in  May  as  a result  of  the  federal  probe,  in  order  to  separate  younger 
offenders  from  adults. 

Sampson,  40,  was  being  held  on  suspicion  of  violating  a domestic- 
violence  no-contact  order,  Tillequots  said.  He  was  accused  if  violating 
the  order  again  while  in  jail  and  was  moved  to  an  isolation  cell  in  the 
former  juvenile  wing.  He  was  not  on  suicide  watch  and  hung  himself  in  a 
part  of  that  cell  not  monitored  by  cameras. 

Jonathan  Martin:  206-464-2605  or  jonathanmartin@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Grants  given  to  mentor  convicts'  kids  - Billings  Gazette 

August  4,  2004  - HELENA  - The  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  will 
receive  $354,000  and  other  Montana  agencies  will  collectively  receive  over 
$200,000  in  federal  money  to  spend  on  mentoring  programs  for  the  children 
of  prisoners,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  announced 
Tuesday. 

Montana  will  receive  just  over  half  a million  dollars  of  the  $45.6 
million  in  grants  President  Bush  authorized  for  the  mentoring  programs. 
Robert  Buzzas,  a Bozeman  consultant  who  helped  the  Montana  Human  Resources 
Development  Council  Directors  secure  a three-year  grant  for  children  in 
Billings  and  Great  Falls,  said  he  wished  Montana  could  get  more.  "We 
didn't  think  there  was  going  to  be  a huge  need  for  this  program,"  Buzzas 
said.  "But  in  assembling  the  data  for  the  applications,  (we)  were  very 
surprised  by  the  sheer  number  of  kids  who  had  parents  who  were 
incarcerated  or  on  probation." 

Federal  officials  report  that  the  significant  physical  absence  of  a 
parent  has  profound  effects  on  child  development,  and  children  of 
incarcerated  parents  are  seven  times  more  likely  to  become  involved  in  the 
juvenile  and  adult  criminal  justice  systems. 

"Children  of  prisoners  need  mentors,"  said  Wade  Horn,  physician  and  the 
federal  department's  assistant  secretary  for  children  and  families.  "Youth 
who  have  parents  in  prison  still  have  the  same  yearning  and  desire  for  a 
father  or  mother  as  any  other  child." 

Parental  arrest  and  incarceration  often  lead  to  stress,  trauma, 
stigmatization  and  separation  problems  for  children,  federal  officials 
said.  These  problems  may  be  compounded  by  existing  poverty,  violence, 
substance  abuse  and  other  negative  factors. 

"There's  a huge  need  for  these  programs,"  Buzzas  said. 

While  the  $354,000  grant  awarded  to  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business 
Council  is  a new  grant,  the  $60,000  awarded  to  Missoula  County  and  the 
$112,500  awarded  to  the  Montana  Human  Resources  Development  Council 
Directors  mark  the  second  year  of  the  three-year  grant  awarded  them  last 
year. 

The  grants  are  administered  through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  Administration  for  Children  and  Families,  which  received 
581  applications  this  year  for  new  grant  money.  Panels  were  conducted  in 
Washington,  D.C.  for  two  weeks  in  May  and  164  grantees  were  selected  for 
awards  totaling  $35  million. 

Five  tribal  grants  were  awarded  for  a total  of  $1.7  million  and  finally, 
$8.9  million  of  the  $45.6  million  grant  total  went  to  organizations  in 
their  second  year  of  mentoring  service. 

The  department  reports  that  6,000  children  nationwide  have  been  mentored 


through  the  grant  and  33,000  more  are  expected  to  be  served  this  year. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

"RE : Rustywire:  Stew  Stands"  

Date:  Tue,  Apr  22:09:25  2003  08:12:44  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : STEW" 

www. geocities . com/rustywire/starship/ stew.html 

Stew  Stands 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

Lunch  time  in  Window  Rock  means  the  Motor  Inn,  that's  what  I call  it, 
that  is  the  old  name  and  I am  used  to  it.  It  is  the  social  circle  of  the 
those  in  the  know  in  Window  Rock,  the  "rich  and  famous"  of  Navajo  society 
go  there  and  have  a gander  at  each  other.  There  is  a lot  of  rubber  necking 
going  on  there.  I sometimes  go  there  and  have  lunch  usually  for  business 
or  something.  It  is  an  okay  place  but  sometimes  the  atmosphere  is  too  much 
for  me  so  I take  a break  and  head  over  to  the  stew  stands  across  from  the 
old  Fed  Mart  parking  lot. 

There  are  a number  of  small  camp  trailers  set  up  as  kitchens  with  a 
makeshift  cafe  and  there  you  find  a few  tables  and  chairs.  The  floors  are 
dirt  and  the  coffee  is  hot.  You  kind  of  step  in  and  find  a spot  in  the 
corner,  the  people  here  are  grassroots  it  seems,  some  old  folks  eating 
stew  and  frybread  in  the  corner,  dressed  not  so  fancy  but  there  are 
looking  for  a good  meal  at  a good  price  and  you  find  it  here. 

The  table  available  has  an  empty  spot  and  the  folding  chair  has  some 

writing  in  old  paint  on  the  back,  "Nativity  Church"  it  says.  It  feels  ok 
when  I sit  down  and  the  table  I see  is  tilted  just  a little  bit,  not 
really  level  but  it's  ok.  I see  the  place  looks  like  an  extended  porch  off 
the  small  trailer  with  plastic  tarp  walls  with  a wood  stove  in  the  middle 
and  on  it  rests  one  of  those  old  time  large  sheepcamp  coffee  pots,  the 
kind  where  the  grounds  sit  at  the  bottom. 

A young  mother,  with  her  little  girl  looking  from  the  corner  where  she 
is  playing  comes  up  to  me,  "Awhee?" -coffee? . Yes  and  she  reaches  over  and 
pours  me  a cup.  "We  have  corn  stew,  or  vegetable  stew,  Navajo  burgers  and 
mutton  sandwiches"  I think  for  a moment  and  see  that  her  hair  is  not 

straight,  it  sort  of  looks  like  she  has  been  working  a little  bit  and  it 

sticks  out  here  and  there.  I can  see  she  has  traces  of  white  dough  on  her 
wrists,  she  is  the  frybread  maker  here  it  looks  like.  I will  have  the  corn 

stew  and  frybread.  She  writes  the  order  down  on  one  of  those  receipt  books, 

a green  one  with  a number  on  it  and  goes  back  into  the  small  trailer. 

The  screen  door  opens  up  and  I see  old  Judge  Bluehouse  from  Chinle.  He 
always  wears  a nice  large  bolo  tie  and  cowboy  hat  with  a silver  hat  band. 

He  looks  around  slowly  and  sees  me.  His  face  breaks  into  a smile  showing 
his  gold  teeth.  The  older  Navajos  back  in  the  forties  used  to  go  to  the 

dentist  and  for  $35.00  you  could  get  gold  fillings,  they  look  good  and 

moreso  when  you  have  an  easy  smile  like  him.  He  comes  over  and  takes  a 
chair  across  from  me. 

I can  see  the  wrinkles  in  this  face  and  after  years  of  handling  cases 

for  our  people  it  has  worn  him  a little  I think,  but  he  is  friendly.  We 

shake  hands  and  he  tells  me  he  is  here  to  handle  a few  cases  for  the  day 

and  will  be  headed  home.  He  is  one  of  the  old  timers  here  with  the  Courts 

and  when  I was  an  tribal  court  advocate  I used  to  battle  in  front  of  him 
on  divorce  matters,  child  support,  custody  and  land  disputes,  so  we  have 
grown  to  know  each  other  a little  bit. 

The  young  lady  brings  him  coffee  and  he  wants  corn  stew  and  fry  bread. 

There  is  no  sugar  on  our  table  and  he  looks  at  the  old  couple  across  the 

way  and  the  woman  there  sees  he  is  looking  for  it  and  reaches  over  and 

hands  it  to  him.  Thank  you  he  says  and  puts  in  two  teaspoons  turning  it 

slowly  as  the  stew  is  brought  to  us.  This  is  an  older  woman,  she  is  from 
somewhere  between  Ft.  Defiance  and  Crystal,  north  of  here.  I knew  her  a 


long  time  ago,  when  hen  husband  would  be  walking  on  the  road,  he  would  go 
to  "Sagebrush",  the  small  bar  between  Window  Rock  and  Gallup.  He  is  gone 
now,  the  drinking  I guess  caught  up  to  him.  This  little  stew  stand  is  her 
life  now  and  she  has  blessed  us  with  this  simple  meal. 

I look  around  me  and  this  place  is  simple,  not  too  fancy  and  not  really 
permanent  but  there  is  work,  life  and  peace  here  as  I share  a meal  with  an 
old  friend.  It  is  a good  place  and  the  corn  stew  was  all  right,  it  was 
good  and  the  frybread  was  fresh  and  hot.  There  are  many  stew  stands  there, 
probably  10  or  so  and  each  has  a life  of  it's  own.  It  was  a good  meal  and 
refreshing  and  it  cost  me  a little  and  gave  me  more  than  just  a meal,  it 
helped  me  remember  where  I come  from  and  so  I leave  until  the  next  time  I 
get  a chance  for  a taste  of  mutton  not  too  far  from  home  here  at  the  stew 
stands . . . . 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

— "RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  08  Aug  2004  11:45:18  -1000 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  August  9-15 

AUKAKE 
August 
Mahoe  Mua 
9 

No  truth  is  ever  absolute. 

10 

The  orchid  embodies  the  perfection  of  diversity. 

11 

Never  be  afraid  to  experience  life. 

12 

The  song  of  the  ocean  is  captured  forever  in  the  tiniest  shell. 

13 

Wherever  I journey,  this  place  of  wonder  walks  by  my  side. 

14 

The  fullness  of  each  day  is  made  up  of  both  light,  malamalama,  and 
shadow,  ke  aka. 

15 

Tiny  lights  bob  in  the  darkness  as  paper  boats  carry  them  out  to  sea 
on  the  evening  tide  --  we  are  one  with  our  past. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Rustywire  Poem:  Broken  Thoughts" 

Date:  Tue,  Apr  22:09:25  2003  08:12:44  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : SLEEP" 

www. geocities . com/ rustywire/ starship/sleep. html 

Broken  Thoughts 
by  lohnny  Rustywire 

no  sleep  last  night 

got  up  twice,  drank  cool  water,  pure  water 
starry  lights  of  the  homes  below 
weary,  broken  thoughts  are  gone 


comes  at  night 
lay  as  grains  in  your  eyes 
waiting  in  some  distant  corner 
planting  roots  and  shooting  stars 

floating  on  a tender  thread  of  dreams 
hanging  in  the  air  seeking  , longing,  reaching 
ah  yes  there  is  a faint  image 
trying  to  get  to  a mountain  top 

drifting  in  and  out 
no  time  to  gather 
my  body  calls  me 
lay  down  and  let  it  go 

taking  me  slowly,  quietly 

slipping  away 

on  a fine  thread  I go 

reaching  for  the  place  of  rainbows 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  9 August  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  GA 
Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

ALL  VETERANS  INVITED! ! ! 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Grand  Entry  Sat  12  Noon  Sun  1 PM 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Guest  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Head  Man:  Derry  Smith 

Head  Lady:  Ellen  Rasco 

Emcee:  Gary  Smith 

AD:  Tommy  Smith 

No  Drugs,  Alcohol  or  bad  attitudes. 

Bring  your  blankets  and  lawn  chairs. 

Info:  Doey  Pierce  404  377  4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Derry  Lang  256  492  5217 


NATIVE  SOLUTIONS  PRESENTS: 

7TH  ANNUAL  INTERTRIBAL  POW  WOW 
APRIL  23-24,  2005 

TIMES  : SAT  10-7  GRAND  ENTRY  11:00 
SUN  10-6  GRAND  ENTRY  12:00 

OXFORD  LAKE  PARK,  OXFORD,  AL 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  WARRIOR  SOCIETY  AND  HONOR  GUARD 
ADMISSION  - $5  - ADULTS 

SENIORS  65  AND  UP  & CHILDREN  12  AND  UNDER  - FREE 


HOST  DRUM  - TBA 


HEADMAN  - TONY  WALKINGSTICK 
HEADLADY  - DACKIE  DEAN 

M.C.  - GARY  SMITH  A. D.  - BUCK  TUCKER 

ALL  DANCERS  WELCOME  ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME 

NO  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  ALLOWED 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL  TONY  AT  (256)  835-0110; 

MARK  OR  RUTH  AT  (256)  820-6315. 

VENDORS  BY  INVITATION  ONLY  CALL  MARK  OR  RUTH  OR  EMAIL 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com  OR  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 

DIRECTIONS:  1-20  EXIT  185  GOING  WESTBOUND  TURN  RIGHT  AT 
THE  END  OF  EXIT;  TAKE  A RIGHT  AT  SHONEY'S  POW  WOW  WILL 
BE  ON  THE  RIGHT  DUST  PAST  DAYS  INN.  GOING  EASTBOUND  TURN 
LEFT  GO  UNDER  THE  OVER  PASS  TURN  RIGHT  AT  SHONEY'S  POWWOW 
WILL  BE  ON  THE  RIGHT  DUST  PAST  DAYS  INN. 


Date:  Mon,  2 Aug  2004  17:48:16  -0500 
From:  MailDale@webtv.net  (Dale  M.) 

Sub j : August  Events,  Part  1 

***The  following  events  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Native  American 
Community.  Please  feel  free  to  share  these  listings.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  continue  getting  these  notices,  please  send  an  e-mail  to  me  at 
aesitsi-icg@webtv.net . *** 

Aug.  13:  Native  American  Songwriters  Night  - at  Puckett's  Grocery  in 
Leiper's  Fork,  TN.  This  event  is  headlined  by  Annie  Humphrey,  a 3-time 
NAMMY  (Native  American  Music  Awards)  winner,  and  a singer/songwriter  for 
Makoche  Records.  Arvel  Bird,  Native  fiddler  extraordinaire  (and  2-time 
NAMMY  nominee)  will  also  perform;  as  will  Ootewah,  TN's  Damie  Russell. 
Other  acts  may  be  announced  later.  Cost  is  $27.95  for  dinner  & show,  or 
$12.00  for  the  show  only.  Dinner  starts  at  6:30pm,  and  the  show  begins 
at  8:00.  Leipers  Fork  is  located  between  Franklin  & Fairview  on  Hwy.  46, 
and  is  also  accesible  via  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway.  For  reservations, 
call  615-791-6484. 

Aug.  13-15:  4th  Annual  Intertribal  Fellowship  Powwow  - at  Paris  Landing 
State  Park  in  Buchanan,  TN.  This  event  is  hosted  by  the  Native  American 
Intertribal  Council  of  Middle  Tennessee.  Hours:  Friday,  1:00pm  - 7:00pm; 
Saturday,  9:00am  - 9:00pm;  Sunday,  10:00am  - 5:00pm.  Grand  Entry  is 
12:30pm  & 5:30pm  on  Saturday;  12:30pm  on  Sunday. 

Emcee:  Everett  Bennett,  Dr.;  Head  Man:  Barry  "Redbird"  Brown;  Head  Lady: 
Sarah  Grima;  Head  Veteran:  DC  Sawyers;  Arena  Director:  Phillip  Sterlng; 
Host  Drum:  TBA.  Admission  is  free,  but  donations  are  accepted  & 
appreciated.  There  is  a full-service  RV  campground  & hotel  available  at 
the  park.  For  info/reservations,  call  731-641-4465  or  800-250-8614.  For 
powwow  info,  call  Wayne  Pressler  931-551-9514  or  Rhonda  Dancing  Cloud 
931-503-2469,  or  e-mail  NAIC  TN@aol.com.  All  Native  American  dancers  & 
drums  are  invited  to  attend. 

Aug.  13-21:  5th  Annual  Powwow  Exhibition  at  the  Wilson  County  Fair  - in 
Lebanon,  TN.  There  will  be  drums  & dancing  both  Friday's  & both 
Saturday's  of  the  fair,  as  well  as  on  Sunday,  the  15th.  Host  Drum  for 
August  13-15:  Mountain  Wolf  Singers;  Host  Drum  for  August  20-21:  Battle 
Creek  Singers.  Emcee:  TBA. 

This  event  is  a part  of  Tennessee's  largest  county  fair  & is  held  Native 
American  Village  on  the  fairgrounds.  Getting  there:  from  1-40,  take  Exit 
239-B  to  Hwy.  70,  right  on  Peyton  Road,  left  on  fairgrounds  & straight 
in  to  the  Village.  All  dancers,  drums.  Native  American  demonstrators  & 
storytellers  are  welcomed  to  participate,  and  will  be  rewarded  with  free 
admission.  Headline  performers  this  year  include:  Irene  Bedard  & Deni, 
Arvel  Bird,  Quatisi  & Darkhorse,  DD  Kent,  Billy  Whitefox,  Scott  Collier, 
and  Timo.  Info:  Tonya  Rook  615-758-4899  or  lighteningwomanl@aol.com  or 
visit  www.wcfpowwow.com. 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Duly  21,  2004 

September  18  -19,  2004:  16th  Annual  "Everything  is  Sacred"  Pow  Wow 
Gathering  in  Borchard  Community  Park  190  No.  Reino  Rd.,  Thousand  Oaks 
California.  For  more  information  contact  Blackbear  § 805-493-2863. 

September  25  -26,  2004:  Walmea  Pow  Wow  by  the  Native  American 
Foundation  Waimea  Ball  Park,  Big  Island,  Hawaii. 

For  more  information  e-mail:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

October  2 -3,  2004:  30th  Annual  American  Indian  Association  Pow  Wow 

Thomas  Square,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  For  more  information 

call  Dan  at  808-734-5171  or  e-mail:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

October  4,  2004:  5th  Annual  Native  American  Flute  & Storytelling  Concert 
at  the  Center  for  Hawaiian  Studies,  University  of  Hawaii-Manoa  Campus, 
Hawaii.  For  more  information  call  Native  Winds  at  808-734-8018 
or  e-mail:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

October  9 -10,  2004:  6th  Annual  Kauai  Pow  Wow  Kapa  'a  Beach  Park  Hawaii. 

For  more  information  check  the  web  page:  kauaipowwow.com 

October  22  - 24,  2004:  Euharlee  Native  America  Festival  in  Osborne  Park, 
Downtown  Euharlee,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  call  Doey  Pierce  404-377-4950, 

Sam  Hinson  770-546-7191  or  Derry  Lang  256-492-5217. 

November  4-7,  2004:  5th  Annual  Stone  Mountain  Pow  Wow  and  Indian 
Festival  at  Stone  Mountain  Park,  Highway  78  East,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  contact  Linda  Whittington 
lwhittington@stonemountainpark.com 

Danuary  14  -16,  2005:  The  1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest 
& Powwow  by  NAIA  in  Shelbyville,  Tennessee  at  the  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena. 

For  more  information  visit  the  web  site  at: 
http: //tennesseewinter fest powwow. gem -of -r . com 
You  can  e-mail:  tuhaniesa@charter . net 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds  Danville, 
Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  Duly  21,  2004 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

AUGUST  2004 

August  13-15:  Mihsihkinaahkwa  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Morsches  Park,  Columbia  City,  IN 

Event  Detail:  We  will  hold  our  second  annual  5K  Fun  Run  on  Saturday  morning 
Contact:  Lila  Park  or  Sue  Lester,  phone:  (260)  625-4840  or  (260)  982-7172, 
email:  miamipowwow@yahoo.com 


August  13-15:  4th  Annual  Native  American  Intertribal  Fellowship  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Paris  Landing  State  Park,  Hwy.  79,  Buchanan,  TN,  38222 
Event  Detail:  Head  Man-Barry  Redbird  Brown,  Head  Lady-  Sarah  Grima, 

Head  Veteran-  DC  Sawyer,  Pow  Wow  Princess-Bethann  Moonfeather  Hutari. 

All  Native  American  Dancers  and  Drums  are  welcomed.  Public  is  invited. 
Admission  is  free.  Donations  are  welcomed. 

Hours:  Fri.l-7pm,  Sat.9am-9pm,  Grand  Entry  is  at  12:30  and  5:30, 

Sun.  10am-5pm  Grand  Entry  12:30. 

Full  service  RV  Campground  and  Hotel  at  the  Park. 

Reservations  1-800-250-8614,  tell  them  you  are  coming  to  the  pow  wow. 

Bring  your  lawn  chairs  and  come  join  us  for  three  days  of  Native  American 
food,  dancing,  flute  playing,  storytelling  and  craft  vendors  and  more. 
Contact:  3udy  DelPonte,  phone:  931-302-4668,  email:  naic  tn@aol.com 

August  14:  9th  Honor  The  Mounds  Gathering 

Location:  Beattie  Park,  Downtown,  Rockford,  IL  61115 

Event  Detail:10am-4pm.  Looking  for  Native  American  dancers. 

We  have  story  tellers,  childrens  Native  American  games,  flint  knappers, 
and  historic  recreators,  would  like  to  here  from  others  also. 

Sponcered  by  the  Native  American  Awareness  Committee. 

Contact:  "MAC"  MAC  VENN,  phone:  815-282-3877,  email:  cnial23GWW@aol.com 

August  14-15:  10th  Annual  Blue  Water  Indian  Celebration 
Location:  Port  Huron,  MI 

Event  Detail:  Presented  by:  Port  Huron  Museum  In  Pine  Grove  Park.  Grounds 

Open:  10am-9pm  Saturday  & 10am-6pm  Sunday  GRAND  ENTRY  AT  NOON 

Master  Of  Ceremonies:  Sam  Bush  AD:  Brian  Dayson 

Head  Veteran:  Wayne  lackson  Host  Drum:  Southern  Wind 

Co-Host  Drums:  White  Eye  Singers  & TBA 

Head  Dancers:  TBA  Traders  by  Invitation  ONLY!  ADMISSION:  Adults  $6 
Students  & Seniors  $3  Children  under  5 & elders  over  65  are  FREE 
Family  Pass  $10  Proceeds  to  Benefit  the  Port  Huron  Museum 
Blue  Water  Indian  Celebration  Higher  Education  Trust  Fund. 

Contact:  Anna  Garrett,  phone:  810-982-0891 
Event  Website 

August  14-15:  Natchez  Trace  Pow  Wow  & Summer  Festival 
Location:  Historic  Village  of  Leiper's  Fork,  Franklin,  TN 
Event  Detail:  Dancer  Registration  for  "Luck  of  the  Draw"  begins 
at  10:00  a.m.  on  Saturday.  Grand  Entry  Saturday  at  12:30  PM  & 6:00  PM 
Sunday  at  12:30  P.M.  Native  American  Foods  Storytelling  Authentic 
Native  American  Arts  & Crafts  Live  Music  Intertribal  Dancing 
Southeastern  Tribes  Educational  Programs  August  14  & 15,  2004 
Times:  Saturday  10:00  a.m.  - 8:00  p.m.  Sunday  10:00  a.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Event  Location:  Historic  Village  of  Leiper's  Fork  Corner  of 

Old  Hillsboro  Rd.  & Floyd  Rd.,  Franklin,  Tennessee 

Hosted  by  : The  Eagle  Awards  Board  & Committee  & The  Leiper's  Fork 

Merchant's  Association  No  Drugs  or  Alcohol  - No  Weapons  - 

No  Artifacts  or  Grave  Goods  The  Village  of  Leiper's  Fork, 

Leiper's  Fork  Merchants  Association  nor 

The  Eagle  Awards  Board  & Committee  are  NOT  RESPONSIBLE  for  ACCIDENTS 
All  Proceeds  Go  to  Fund  Native  American  Educational  Material  for 
Hillsboro  School  & Annual  Eagle  Awards 

Adm:  Adults:  $5.00;  Children  6-12:  $2.00;  5 & Linder:  Free; 

Seniors:  60+  $2.00. 

Contact:  Sheila  Hones,  phone:  931-670-5465,  email:  arrowhead47@comcast.net 

August  14-15:  Mother  Earth's  Creation's  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  West  Ossipee,  NH 

Event  Detail:  Admission  is  free.  Donations  are  accepted  at  the  gate. 

Check  out  our  web  site  for  more  details. 

Contact:  phone:  603-323-8181,  email:  spiriteagle@motherearthscreation . com 
Event  Website 


August  20-22:  9th  Annual  Two  Worlds  Intertribal  Lodge  Gathering  / Powwow 


Location:  Three  Rivers,  MI 

Event  Detail:  All  drums  and  dancers  welcome.  Free  Admission,  No  Drugs  or 
Alcohol  PLEASE!  Grand  entry  Saturday  l-3pm  & 7-??,  Demos,  Stories, 

& ceremonies  3-6pm. . .Sunday  Grand  Entry  l-3pm. 

Venders  please  call  contact  to  reserve  a spot. 

Contact:  Dale  Strong  Bull  Hyatt,  phone:  218-924-4018, 
email:  polttwil@wcta.net 

August  20-22:  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  Wacipi 
Location:  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community,  SMSC  Wacipi  Grounds, 

Prior  Lake,  MN  55372 

Event  Detail:  $5  Admission  For  entire  weekend  with  button  purchase. 

60  years  & over,  10  years  & under-FREE  (includes  meal  on  Saturday  & Sunday) 
Grand  Entry:  Friday  7pm,  Saturday  1pm  & 7pm,  Sunday  1pm.  Over  $140,000  in 
Prize  Money!  Dancer  Registration  opens  Friday  12:30pm,  must  have  button  to 
register.  MCs:  Wallace  Coffey  & Butch  Felix;  ADs:  Gabe  Desrosiers  & 

Michael  Roberts;  Host  Drums:  Wahpekute,  SD  & Mazakute,  NE. 

Invited  Drums  Only.  Moccasin  Game.  Sunday  3-on-3  All  Indian  Basketball 
Tournament.  Fireworks!  Saturday  at  10pm.  Call  Mystic  Lake  Hotel  and 
register  your  room  now  800-813-7349.  Camping  also  available  at 
Dakota  Meadows  800-653-CAMP. 

Contact:  phone:  952-445-8900,  email:  culturalresources@ccsmdc.org 
Event  Website 

August  20-22:  The  Sakuwit  Lodge  #2  Native  American  Seminar  and  Powwow 
Location:  Yards  Creek  Scout  Reservation,  Blairstown,  ND 

Event  Detail:  Native  American  Seminar  & Powwow  hosted  by  Sakuwit  Lodge  #2 
of  the  Order  of  the  Arrow  & the  Gold  Feather  Dance  Team  at  Yards  Creek 
Scout  Reservation.  Open  only  to  200-250  OA  members  & Venture  Crews. 
Registration  form  is  online  & is  due  by  Duly  16,  2004. 

There  will  be  over  30  training  cells  & courses  offered  along  with  a 
Friday  & Saturday  Powwow.  If  you  are  a knowledgeable  trainer  or  a drum 
group  that  would  like  to  help  out  at  this  event,  contact  Event  Chairman. 
Contact:  Tom  Voorhees,  phone:  609-306-1542, 
email:  Tom_Voorhees@hotmail.com 

August  20-22  2004:  Yakama  Nation  Legends  Casino  Powwow 
Location:  580  Fort  RD,  Toppenish,  WA  98948 
Event  Detail:  The  Host  Drum  is  Young  Grey  Horse. 

The  WhipWoman  is  Lila  Telakish.  The  Arena  Directors  are  Aaron  Dim  & 

Fredrick  Dameson.  The  Drum  contest  first  place  is  $3,000.00 

2nd  is  $2,000.00  3rd  is  $1,000.00  4th  is  $800.00  5th  is  $500.00. 

Over  fourty  thousand  in  cash  prizes. 

Contact:  Farrel  Whitefoot,  phone:  1(509) -865-5251, 
email:  kiwiluvs@hotmail.com 

August  21:  Chikamaka  Cultural  Days/5th  Annual  Pony  Meeks  Memoriam 
Location:  Main  Street,  Fritz  Flury  Ballfield,  Tracy  City,  TN  37387 
Event  Detail:  This  is  NOT  a pow-wow,  but  is  the  culture  of  the  Chikamaka, 
and  is  the  Southeastern  culture,  not  pow-wow  culture.  There  will  be  Bird 
and  Animal  dances  of  our  culture,  blowgun  competition,  venders,  food,  and 
much  more.  Venders  space  is  limited  so  respond  quickly. 

Contact:  Deremy  Meeks,  phone:  615-403-6543,  email:  jeremy@winx.net 
Event  Website 

August  21  & 22:  Oneida  Indian  Nation's  Honoring  All  Veterans  Cultural 
Festival 

Location:  Oneida  Nation  Homelands,  Off  NYS  thruway  exit  34, 

Canastota,NY  13421 

Event  Detail:  $11,000  in  dance  prize  money  will  be  awarded.  Categories  are: 
Men,  teen  and  boys  Smoke  Dance  & Fancy  Dance,  Women,  teen  and  girls 
Smoke  Dance  and  Dingle  Dress,  tiny  tots  all  receive  a prize... 

Dancer  registration  $10  covers  both  days.  Tiny  tots  free...\ 

Donations  of  items  to  benefit  Central  New  York's  Oxford  Veterans  Home, 
bring  one  of  the  following  and  recieve  $2  off  the  admission  price.... 


lap  robes,  quilts, large  print  puzzle,  western,  romance,  bible  books, 
seasonal  decorations,  greeting  cards,  phone  cards,  walmart  gift  cards, 

24  piece  puzzles,  combs,  playing  cards,  wallets,  board  games. 

Contact:  Kandice  Watson,  phone:  315-829-8363, 
email:  kwatson@oneida-nation.org 

August  21-22:  Native  American  Brotherhoods  All  Nation  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Arab  National  Guard  Armory  Grounds,  Hwy  69  Cullman  Rd., 

Arab,  AL,  35016 

Event  Detail:  Free  Admission.  No  drugs  alcohol  or  firearms. 

Proceeds  go  to  NAB.  Vending  spots-$100.00.  Two  day  event. 

Contact:  Spirit  Warrior,  phone:  256-931-0406, 
email : op-ee@nativeamericanbrotherhood.org 

August  26-29:  Schemitzun  2004  Feast  of  Green  Corn  & Dance 
Location:  North  Stonington,  CT 

Event  Detail:  Presented  by  The  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Nation. 

HEADSTAFF  MC  - Wallace  Coffey,  OK  MC  - Eric  3.  Tootoosis,  SASK. 

MC  - Vince  Beyl,  MN  AD  - Jonathan  WindyBoy,  MT  AD  - R.G.  Harris,  OK 
AD  - Kevin  Haywahe,  SASK.  Special  Events  Coord.  - Bill  Crouse,  NY 
Drum  Coordinator  - Kenny  Merrick  Dr.,  ND  DANCE  REGISTRATION  On  site. 

$15  per  dancer.  Tiny  Tots  FREE!  Thursday  - Saturday,  9:00  am  - 7:00  pm 
GRAND  ENTRY  Thursday  6pm  Firday  and  Saturday  1pm  & 7pm  Sunday  1 pm 
Grand  Entry  points  start  Friday.  All  dancers  must  have  proper  ID  and 
social  security  number  or  Canadian  social  insurance  card  to  receive  awards. 
WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  SONG  AND  DANCE  OVER  400,000  PRIZES  DANCE  CATEGORIES 
Golden  Age  (50  & over)  Men's  Traditional  - Women's  Traditional 
$2500  $1200  $800  $700  $600  3 cons.  $500  Adults  (18-49) 

Men's  Eastern  Strait  - Men's  Southern  Strait  Men's.  Northern  Traditional 

Men's  Grass  Men's  Northern  Fancy  - Men's  Southern  Fancy  - Men's  Smoke 

Women's  Eastern  Blanket  - Women's  Southern  Traditional  Women's  Northern 

Traditional  - Women's  Dingle  - Women's  Fancy  - Women's  Smoke 

$2500  $1200  $800  $700  $600  3 cons.  $500  Teens  (13-17)  Boy's  Traditional 

Boy's  Grass  - Boy's  Fancy  Girl's  Traditional  - Girl's  Dingle  - 

Girl's  Fancy  $600  $500  $400  $300  $200  Duniors  (6-12)  Boy's  Traditional 

Boy's  Grass  - Boy's  Fancy  Girl's  Traditional  - Girl's  Dingle 

Girl's  Fancy  $400  $300  $200  $100  $50 

THURSDAY  SPECIALS  Hoop  Dance  $700  $600  $400  $300  $275 

Women's  Fancy,  USA  v.  Canada  (spotlight)  . . $1000  $500 

Men's  Fancy,  North  v.  South  (spotlight)  $1000  $500 

Women's  Traditional  $600  $400  $200  $100 

Dingle  $600  $400  $200  $100  Men's  Traditional  600  $400  $200  $100 
Grass  $600  $400  $200  $100  Chicken  $600  $400  $200  $100 
Contact:  Wayne  Reels  at  waynereels@aol.com, 

Kenny  Merrick  Dr.  kmerrick@mptn-nsn .gov, 

Chris  Pegram  cpegram@mptn-nsn.gov,  860-396-6531 

August  27-28:  4th  Annual  Shawnee  Tribe  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Big  Cabin,  Oklahoma,  Oak  Street--01d  Big  Cabin  School, 

Big  Cabin,  OK 

Event  Detail:  Event  for  all  Inter-tribal  exhibition  dances,  men's,  woman's 
& kid's.  50/50  raffles,  $560  in  prizes,  camping  permitted  on  site,  & 
venders  welcomed.  Contact:  Barbara  Wisdom,  phone:  918-256-8661, 
email:  barb_wisdom@yahoo.com 

August  27-29:  7th  Annual  Rapid  River  Traditional  Anishnabeg  Pow-Wow 
Location:  15  miles  east  of  Escanaba;  42  miles  west  of  Manistique; 

45  miles  south  of  Marquette,  Upper  Peninsula,  Rapid  River,  MI 
Event  Detail:  Spiritual  conference  on  Friday  10:00am-5:00pm, 

Grand  Entries  1:00  & 7:00pm  Saturday,  1:00pm  on  Sunday. 

Crazy  Auction  11:00  am  on  Sunday,  Young  People's  Learning  Circle 
activities/teachings.  Traders  and  Vendors,  Free  Admission,  Public  Welcome! 
Alcohol-  and  substance-free  event. 

Contact:  Larry  or  Mary  Godfrey  , phone:  (734)  623-0686  or  (734)  545-0576, 
email:  mlpenet@comcast.net 


August  27-29:  6th  Annual  West  Valley  Native  American  Festival  & 

Contest  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Granger  Park,  3500  South  3600  West,  West  Valley  City 

(6  miles  SW  of  Salt  Lake  City),  LIT,  84120 

Event  Detail:  "Elders. . .Our  Future  from  the  Past" 

HEAD  STAFF:  Host  Drum:  Southern  Outlawz,  Shiprock,  NM; 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  David  BrownEagle,  Spokane,  WA; 

Arena  Director:  Alex  0.  Shepherd,  Cedar  City,  UT; 

Spiritual  Advisor:  Bob  Taylor,  Kearns,  UT; 

Head  Dudge:  Rios  Pacheco,  Brigham  City,  UT. 

**SPECIAL  GUEST  PERFORMERS:  Tuchuck  Yupik  Dancers  of  Marshall,  Alaska** 
SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS:  Aug  27  Food  and  Crafts  open  at  5pm, 

Grand  Entry  at  7pm-llpm;  Aug  28  GE  at  11am;  Dancer  registration  closes  at 
lpm;  Dinner  Break  at  3:00pm.  3:30-5:00pm  lecture/discussion;  GE  6pm-llpm; 
Aug  29  GE  llam-4:00  (aprox) 

ADMISSON:  $4.00  Daily  fee.  Children  6 years  and  under  FREE, 

Seniors  62  and  older  FREE. 

DANCERS  & DRUMMERS:  $5.00  registraton  fee.  Registration  closes  on  Saturday, 
Aug  28  at  lpm.  **  Drum  day  pay  is  $50  per  session  to  first  7 registered 
drums  who  don't  place  or  participate  in  the  drum  contest.  Drums  must  be 
setup, registered  and  present  for  drum  call  to  qualify  for  payment** 

For  pow  wow  information  , contact  Harry  lames,  Sr.  at  (801)  955-1089. 

For  vendor  information  contact  Chrishel  lames  at  (801)  955-1089. 

Contact:  Harry  lames  Sr.,  phone:  801-955-1089, 
email:  harryjamessr@hotmail . com 

August  27-29:  Sandy  Bay  First  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Sandy  Bay,  Manitoba,  Canada,  R0H  0T0 

Event  Detail:  Sandy  Bay  First  Nation  Treaty  Days  August  25  & 26,  2004 
Sandy  Bay  Annual  Pow  Wow  - August  27,  28,  & 29,  2004 
Week  of  Monster  Bingo,  Talent  Show,  Dance  specials,  songs,  friends, 
and  even  a draw  for  a 2001  leep  Liberty. 

Contact:  George  Beaulieu,  phone:  204-843-2603, 
email:  george_beaulieu@mts.net 

August  28-29:  2004  Roanoke  Island  American  Indian  Cultural  Festival 
And  Pow  Wow 

Location:  First  Flight  Centennial  Welcome  Center, 

Dare  County  Airport  Pavilion,  Manteo,  NC,  27954 
Event  Detail:  MC  - lohn  Blackfeather  leffries. 

Arena  Director-  Keith  Anderson,  Head  Male  Dancer  - Doug  Logan, 

Head  Female  Dancer  - Karen  Oxendine,  Host  Drum  - Eastern  Bull 
Grand  Entry  August  28:  12:00  noon;  August  29:  1:00  pm. 

Admission:  $5.00,  ages  5-12:  $3.00,  children  under  5:  free.  All  Drums 
and  Native  Dancers  welcome.  This  is  a traditional  pow  wow. 

Meal  ticket  provided  all  dancers. 

Sponsored  by  the  Roanoke-Hatteras  Indian  Tribe. 

Contact:  Marilyn  Berry  Morrison,  phone:  757-  477-3589, 
email:  mbmorrison@nsu . edu 

SEPTEMBER  2004 

September  3-6:  Shenandoah  Longrifles  Labor  Day  Rendezvousz 

Location:  Located  at  historic  Belle  Grove  Plantation,  off  Route  11 

near  the  interesection  of  1-81  and  1-66,  Middletown,  VA 

Event  Detail:  Sponsored  by  The  Shenandoah  Longrifles.  Firewood,  water  and 

port-a-johns  provided.  Registration  fee  includes  all  shooting  and  hawk  and 

knife  events.  Saturday  potluck  dinner.  Pre-1840  event;  campers  and 

competitors  must  be  dressed  in  period  attire.  No  Pets. 

Contact:  Barbara  Boland,  phone:  540-622-6132,  email:  jlbbjs@shentel.net 

September  4-6:  22nd  Annual  Piqua  Heritage  Ohio  Wilderness  Encampment 

Location:  525  North  Main  Street,  Piqua,  Ohio  45356 

Event  Detail:  Early  set-up  for  pre-registered  campers  and  traders 

Sept.  2nd  - early  set-up  for  everyone  else  Sept.  3rd.  Camp  sites  available 


on  first-come,  first  served  basis.  Firewood,  water  & privies  provided. 

NO  pets  allowed. 

Contact:  Dim  (Copper  Snake)  Moody,  phone:  937-376-3208 

September  10-19:  2004  Golden  Hills  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Raymondville,  Mo 

Event  Detail:  Directions  to  Camp:  Highway  63  to  Houston,  MO. 

East  on  B Highway  to  Raymondville.  Follow  B Hwy  on  THROUGH  Raymondville 
(NOTE:  B and  137  Split  at  the  Cafe)  just  as  you  go  out  of  town  turn 
Right  on  High  Point  Drive,  Go  1 Mile  and  turn  Left  on  Golden  Drive. 

Go  1 Mile.  You  will  turn  Right  just  before  you  reach  Ranch  Headquarters . 
From  this  point  follow  the  signs,  it's  about  3 miles  to  the  Encampment. 

This  is  a Pre  1840  Fur  Trade  Rendezvous  Camp.  Visible  camp  gear,  shelter, 
and  costumes  must  reflect  this  time  period.  Keep  modern  items  out  of  site. 
Come  and  go  as  you  please.  You  can  stay  the  entire  10  days,  or  any  part 
of  the  10  days.  This  is  a small  rendezvous,  in  a beautiful  location. 

Big  Creek  runs  by  the  edge  of  the  camp  site.  Rock  Bluffs  over  look  the 
camp.  Numerous  caves  within  hiking  distance.  If  you  are  looking  for  a low 
key  rendezvous  away  from  traffic,  yard  lights,  and  houses,  this  location 
is  for  you.  Most  of  the  visitors  will  be  on  horseback. 

Water  Buffalo  on  site.  Someone  will  normally  deliver  ice. 

Haul  off  your  trash.  Firewood  on  site.  Rifle  range  with  steel  targets. 

Camp  & Vendor  Fee  $10  per  Camp.  Horse  Camp 

Info:  Current  Negative  Coggins  Test  Required.  One  Copy  must  be  turned  in 
to  the  Ranch  before  your  horse  is  allowed  on  Golden  Hills  Property  BY  LAW. 
You  need  to  keep  a second  copy  with  you. 

Contact:  Wilma  Roach,  phone:  417-457-6248,  email:  roachw@fidnet.com 
September  17-19:  Beaver  Creek  Freetrappers 

Location:  From  East  side  of  Streling,OK  turn  North  on  road  195  one  mile. 
Turn  right  (east)  3/4  of  a mile  on  Welch  road.  Silver  gate  on  your  right. 
Event  Detail:  Mountainman  Walk-Shoot,  Little  skinners  walk  & shoot  (BB)gun, 
Hawk  & knife,  pistol(single  shot).  Novelty  shoot  and  Rifle  shoot. 

RIFLE  & PISTOL  WOODEN  STOCKS  AND  OPEN  SIGHTS  NO  SHADERS.  $10  camper  fee, 

$25  Traders  fee--shooter  Fee  is  $10  Plus  a blanket  prize. 

This  $10  shooters  fee  goes  to  buy  better  prizes. 

All  shooters  will  WIN  a PRIZE. 

Contact:  3ames(Iron  3aw)Hawley,  phone:  405-247-5026  or  Frank  580-357-3491, 
email : nobottom@caddoelectric . net 

September  18:  Fall  River  Rendezvous-  Celebrating  Lewis  & Clark  200th 
Anniversary 

Location:  Cross  Timbers  - Fall  River  State  Parks,  144  Highway  105, 

Toronto,  KS  66777 

Event  Detail:  Fall  River  State  Park  is  seeking  groups  and  individuals 
interested  in  presenting  living  history  encampments,  crafts  & trades 
appropriate  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  time  period.  We  hope  to  have 
American  Indians,  French  trappers,  traders  and  others  related  to  the  time 
period.  Mountain  man  and  American  Indian  Camps,  Shoot  & Tomahawk  contests. 
Traders,  Primitive  dress  requested,  potluck  Saturday  evening  for 
participants.  Firewood  & water  provided. 

Contact  phone:  620-637-2213,  Email:  fallriversp@wp. state. ks . us 

Sep  18-19:  29th  Annual  Trail  of  Courage  Living  History  Festival 
Location:  37  E 375  N (just  off  N.  US  31),  Rochester,  Indiana  46975 
Event  Detail:  Step  back  into  Fulton  County's  Frontier  past  with  a visit  to 
this  historic  living  history  festival  of  pre-1840.  Visit  a variety  of 
historic  encampments  representing  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Revolutionary 
War,  War  of  1812,  Plains  Indians,  Woodland  Indians  - Miami  and  Potawatomi 
life  ways,  and  voyaguers  with  canoes.  Enjoy  period  music  and  dance, 
bagpipes  and  Scottish  dancers,  marching  fife  and  drum  corps,  a frontier 
fashion  show  and  Indian  lore.  See  demonstrations  of  early  American  and 
Indian  skills  and  wares  such  as  broom  making,  spinning,  candle  dipping, 
flintknapping,  Indian  beadwork  and  more.  Savor  a variety  of  foods  ranging 
from  buffalo  burgers,  Indian  fry  bread,  venison  stew,  and  apple  dumplings. 


to  popcorn  and  potato  chips  made  in  big  iron  kettles.  You'll  be  sure  to 
find  something  you'll  like!  Make  your  way  to  the  Chippeway  Village 
portraying  frontier  Northern  Indiana  of  1832  with  its  pioneer  and  Indian 
crafts,  post  office,  storytellers.  Frontier  Blab  School  and  18th  century 
puppet  show.  Observe  muzzleloading  shooting  and  tomahawk  contests,  blanket 
trading  as  well  as  a canoe  landing  and  fur  trading  skit. 

See  the  Log  Trading  Post.  Canoe  rides  available.  Be  sure  to  visit 
Chief  White  Eagle  and  Bobbie  Bear  before  leaving  - they  are  just  outside 
the  Admissions  gate.  FREE  tram  rides  from  FREE  parking  field  to  festival! 
The  grounds  are  handicapped  accessible.  The  museum  and  Living  Flistory 
Village  at  the  north  end  of  the  grounds  are  open  with  costumed  hosts, 
admission  free. 

Contact:  phone:  574-223-4436,  email:  wwillard@rtcol.com 

Sep  20-21:  Fort  Belle  Fontaine  Flistoric  Encampment  & Blackpowder  Shoot 
Location:  Fort  Belle  Fontaine  Flistoric  Site,  end  of  Bellefontaine  road, 

St.  Louis,  MO  63125 

Event  Detail:  Visit  the  first  American  fort  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
& site  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  final  stop  on  their  "Dourney  of  Discovery". 
Located  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River  at  the  mouth  of  Coldwater  Creek. 
Free  to  the  Public.  Camp  opens  to  the  Public  at  10a  with  opening  ceremonies 
at  the  Grand  Staircase.  Visit  the  Flistorical  Encampment  and  Traders  Row, 
Cannon  Salutes  hourly.  Tomahawk  & knife  throws.  Mountain  man  snacks  & other 
food  items.  Shoot  Both  Days,  Setup  begins  noon  the  19th;  Camp  fee  $10; 
Trader  fee  $15. 

Contact:  Michael  Kladky,  314  -544-5714,  email:  mkladky@stlouisco.com 

September  24-26:  Fort  Crevecoeur  Anual  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Fort  Crevecoeur  Park,  Creve  Coeur,  IL  61610 
Contact:  Ross  Bohanon,  phone:  309-694-6673, 
email : ftcrevecoeur@insightbb.com 

September  24-25:  Pioneer  Days  Fall  Folk-life  Festival  & Flistoric  Encampment 
Location:  The  Flistoric  Daniel  Boone  Flome,  1868  Flwy  F,  Defiance,  MO  63341 
Event  Detail:  9am  - 6pm.  See  web  site. 

Contact:  Pam  Denson,  phone:  636-798-2005, 
email:  PDensen@lindenwood.edu 

September  24-26:  Lewis  & Clark  Trading  Days 
Location:  Ellis  Porter  / Riverside  Park, 

Event  Detail:  Sponsored  by  the  Lewis  & Clark  Bicentennial  Task  Force, 

City  of  Defferson.  As  a tribute  to  the  Corps  of  Discovery,  we  seek  to  bring 
alive  the  lifestyle  of  the  voyagers,  artisans,  merchants,  trappers,  hunters 
and  Indians  who  broached  the  Missouri  River  wilderness. 

Contact:  Bryan  Norman,  phone:  573-634-6486,  email:  lewisandclarkjc@aol.com 
September  24-26:  Walk  Back  in  Time 

Location:  Audrain  Flistorical  Society,  501  Muldrow  St.,  Mexico,  Mo  65265 
Event  Detail:  This  unique  SIX-part  reverse  timeline  is  held  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Flistorical  Society,  surrounding  our  1857  Graceland  Mansion: 

1940s  WWII/1840S  Cowboys/1860s  Civil  War/1830s  Mt  Men/ 

1770s  Colonial/Native  Am.  Village.  Saturday  3pm  seeback-to-back  WWII/ 

Civil  War  battles  plus  Sunday  3pm  Gun  Fight  at  the  OK  Corral. 

Saturday  night  special  Candle  Light  Tours  for  the  public  of  the  mansion  & 
camps.  Saturday  9pm  till  ??  jam  session  & singalong  around  the  Council  Fire 
Bring  your  instrument.  For  good  photos  of  2003  Walk  Back  in  Time 
go  to:  http : //members . sockets . net/~mofurco/Audrain/hs . htm 
or  www. talking- bear . com/walkback04. htm 

Contact:  Dana  Keller,  phone:  573-581-3910,  email:  info@audrain.org 
Event  Website 

Sep  24-26:  Duck  Creek  Muzzleloaders  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Club  Range,  Elk  City,  KS  67344 

Event  Detail:  The  club  has  a new  range  so  call  or  e-mail  for  directions. 

We  supply  some  wood  and  water. 


Contact:  Arlyn  Hare,  phone:  620-633-5252, 
email : duckcreekmuzzleloaders@yahoo . com 

September  24-26:  Heritage  Days  Rendezvous 

Location:  Banks  County  Recreational  Area,  Homer,  GA,  30547 

Event  Detail:  The  email  on  web  site  is  wrong, 

new  one  is  littleturtle50@aol.com. 

We  are  going  to  have  early  setup  if  anyone  needs  to  come  early,  just 
please  let  us  know  a head  of  time. 

Contact:  Charlene  Floyd,  phone:  912-964-7477, 
email:  Littleturtle50@aol.com 

Sep  24-0ct  3:  28th  Eastern  Primitive  Rendezvous 
Location:  State  Rt  376,  McConnelsville , OH  43756 
Event  Detail:  See  website  for  information. 

Contact:  Booshway:  George  Appel,  phone:  724-632-3200 

September  25-26:  25th  Annual  Heritage  Days  on  the  Goshen  Trail 
Location:  Lewis  & Clark  Community  College,  Rt  67  and  111,  Godfrey,  IL 
Event  Detail:  1700-1840  event.  Participation  by  invitation  only. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  Duly  1,  2004. 

Contact  phone:  618-465-7338 

September  30-October  3:  Big  Island  Rendezvous  & Festival 
Location:  Bancroft  Bay  City  Park,  Albert  Lea,  MN  56007 

Event  Detail:  Minnesota's  largest  fur  trade  and  early  America  reenactment. 
Over  1,000  costumed  participants  and  300  camps.  Cajun  music,  food,  dance, 
blackpowder  shoot,  showers,  firewood,  water  on  site.  Workshops  and 
demonstrations.  Education  Days  (October  2-3,  2003)  over  4,000  students. 
Please  write  of  registration  application  or  call  if  questions.  See  web  site 
Contact:  Perry  Vining,  phone:  800-658-2526,  email:  bigisland@albertlea.org 

OCTOBER  2004 

September  30-October  3:  Big  Island  Rendezvous  & Festival 
Location:  Bancroft  Bay  City  Park,  Albert  Lea,  MN  56007 

Event  Detail:  Minnesota's  largest  fur  trade  and  early  America  reenactment. 
Over  1,000  costumed  participants  and  300  camps.  Cajun  music,  food,  dance, 
blackpowder  shoot,  showers,  firewood,  water  on  site.  Workshops  and 
demonstrations.  Education  Days  (October  2-3,  2003)  over  4,000  students. 
Please  write  of  registration  application  or  call  if  questions.  See  web  site 
Contact:  Perry  Vining,  phone:  800-658-2526,  email:  bigisland@albertlea.org 

October  1-3:  2nd  Annual  End  of  the  Road  Rendezvous 

Location:  1.5  miles  out  of  town  on  Hwy.  21,  Ely,  MN  55731 

Event  Detail:  10  am  to  6 pm  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  am  - 3:30  pm  Sunday. 

Friday  is  our  School  Day,  expect  students  to  get  Priority  Attention. 

Open  to  the  Public:  FREE  Admission!!!  A Living  History  Event  re-enacting 
the  days  of  the  Fur  Trade.  Come  see  Indians,  Traders,  Voyageurs,  Trappers 
and  others  as  they  actually  lived.  Essential  life-skills  demonstrated- 
see  how  you  would  fare.  Demonstrations,  Contests,  Food  Stands, 

Free  Parking.  Fun  and  learning  for  the  entire  family. 

Contact:  Karen  Weed,  phone:  218-365-4138 

October  1-3:  Trappers  of  the  Starved  Rock  Annual  Rendezvous  and  Shoot 
Location:  Sioux  Passage  Park  on  the  Missouri  River, 

North  St.  Louis  County,  MO 

Contact:  Terry  McCarty,  phone:  636-928-4885, 

email:  tmccarty@mail.win.org 

October  8-10:  Free  Trappers  of  Illinois  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Rellke  Pumpkin  Farm,  Granite  City,  IL 
Event  Detail:  Pre-1840  Dress.  No  Shooting. 

Contact:  Short  Horse,  phone:  618-624-8159,  email:  wolfpac@norcom2000.com 


October  8-10:  Harvest  Moon  Rendezvous 

Location:  Infirmary  Mound  Park,  Granville,  OH,  43023 

Event  Detail:  Trail  shoot  Sat.,  Blanket  shoot  Sun.  Pre  1840  dress  required 
Contact:  Randy  Wolf,  phone:  740-328-4566,  email:  rpwolf@infinet.com 

October  15-16:  Renegade  Freetrappers  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Club  Range,  South  Coffeyville,  OK  74072 
Contact:  Lynn  "Chief"  Overlin,  phone:  620-325-3668, 
email : renegade_f reetrapper@yahoo . com 

October  15-17:  Old  Pueblo  Muzzleloaders  2004  "Spirit  Wind"  Rendezvous 
Location:  Calabasas  Camp,  Exit  12  & 1-19,  54  miles  So.  of  Tucson,  AZ 
Contact:  Ed,  phone:  520-298-8633,  email:  jschaff2@peoplepc.com 

October  16-24:  Wild  Winds  Buffalo  Preserve  6th  Annual  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Wild  Winds  Buffalo  Preserve,  6975  N Ray  St,  Fremont,  IL  46737 
Contact:  Larry  & Amy  Hones,  phone:  260-495-0137, 
email:  wildwindsbuffalo@aol.com 

October  16-17:  Pinnacle  Mountain  Rendezvous 

Location:  Pinnacle  Mt.  State  Park,  Highway  300,  Roland,  AR,  72135 
Event  Detail:  Living  history  festival  featuring  Native  American  and 
Mountain  Man  villages.  Pioneer  settlement.  Children's  Village, 
period  dress,  entertainment,  canoe  and  horseback  rides,  food  vendors 
and  General  Store. 

Contact:  Hallie  Simmins,  phone:  501-868-4919, 
email:  ksimmins333@comcast.net 

October  22-24:  Prairie  Longrifles  25th  Annual  Rendezvous 
Location:  Mulberry  Campground,  Kanopolis  State  Park,  33  miles 
from  Salina,  KS 

Event  Detail:  All  matches  round  ball,  open  sighes,  loading  from  the  pouch, 
flint  or  percussion.  Pistol  & rifle  matches,  knife  & hawk,  plus  novelty 
matches.  Period  clothing  encouraged.  Free  supper  Sat.  night  for  registered 
shooters  and  their  families.  NMLRA  rules  apply.  Mountain  run,  team  shoot 
& Last  Man  Standing.  Kid's  events.  Traders:  $15  table  fee  or  door  prize 
donation  of  equal  value. 

Contact:  Mike  Hulteen,  phone:  785-823-2671, 
email:  dbleaglex3@sbcglobal.net 

October  23-24:  Gathering  of  the  Waters  Rendezvous 

Location:  Bank  of  the  Mississippi,  Historic  Grafton,  IL 

Event  Detail:  The  event  will  be  held  in  historic  Grafton,  IL  and  include 

the  canoe  trip  from  Kampsville  to  Grafton,  Black  Powder  Shoot  with  Knife 

and  Hawk  Throw,  Traditional  Bow  Shoot,  Marquette  and  Holiet  Landing 

Reenactment,  Primitive  Camp,  Crafts  and  Food  Vendors,  & Period  Traders. 

Contact:  Maurice  Musgrave,  phone:  618-372-3998, 

email:  sharon@mysticbuffalo.com 

NOVEMBER  2004 

Nov  12-14:  2004  Dripping  Springs  Rendezvous 

Location:  Drippings  Springs  State  Park,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma  74447 
Event  Detail:  Pre-1840  rules  apply  to  all  - trade  goods  included. 

No  vehicles  in  camp  - 1 hour  unload  time.  Firewood  & water  available 
on  site;  Period  dress  required  for  Primitive  camp  and  traders  row; 

Modern  camping  with  water  and  electric  hookup  available. 

Hot  showers  available.  Camp  fee  $10,  Traders  fee  $35  if  pre-regestered 
by  mail. (Pre  registered  by  Oct.  15,2003).  Camp  fee  $15.00, 

Traders  fee  $45  at  gate.  Trade  Blanket  3'x4'  included  with  camp  fee. 

Modern  camp  fee  as  set  by  State  Park.  Dutch-oven  cook-off  & pot  luck 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening  Prizes  awarded  at  dinner  (Trader  Bucks). 
Competition  fee  of  $5  per  camper.  Includes  all  events.  Primitive  firearms 
and  archery,  hawk  & knife,  fire  starting.  Competitions  are  aggregate  - 
No  Walk  in  competitors. 


Contact:  Doe  aka  Ridge  Pole,  phone:  918-756-2840, 
email:  TrapRDoe@aol.com 

Nov  12-14: 

20th  Annual  Yolla  Bolly  Rendezvous 
Location:  Red  Bluff,  CA  96080 

Event  Detail:  Pre-registration  Only  (1st  400  Shooters);  Traders: 

Limited  Space  in  Primitive  - Tin  Teepees  limited  - Be  In  Touch! 

Contact:  Frank  Herrmann,  phone:  530-527-4895, 
email:  f kherrmann@jps . net 

November  19-21:  Thanksgiving-n-da-Woods  Rendezvous  Location:  Near  Clyde,  KS 
More  Information  Coming  Soon. 

Nov  19-21:  Three  Rivers  Rendezvous 

Location:  Southeast  Kansas,  3/4  mile  north  of  Peru,  KS  67360 
Event  Detail:  Three  River's  is  a non-profit  club  with  only  one  goal  in 
mind  having  fun  and  living  back  in  time  of  the  days  of  mountain  men, 
traders,  trappers  and  craftsmen  of  the  1840s.  We  are  located  just  north 
of  Peru,  Kansas  on  60  acres,  so  watch  for  the  signs  on  Hwy.  166  at 
Peru,  Kansas.  Our  activities  include:  black  powder  shoots,  flintlocks 
and  side  hammer  (rifle  and  pistol),  shotguns,  long  bows,  hawk  and 
knife  throws,  primitive  and  semi-modern  camping,  outdoor  cooking, 
fire  starting  with  flint,  wood  provided,  fire-side  chats,  singing  or 
just  plain  old  tall  tells,  games  and  learning  for  kids  and  grown-ups. 
Contact:  Ron  Paslay,  phone:  620-725-3371,  email:  drifter@hit.net 
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AUGUST 

August  12  - 15,  2004 

Annual  Shoshone-Bannock  Indian  Festival 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho 

Powwow,  rodeo,  parade,  soft  ball  tournament,  hand  game 
Information  call:  (208)  478-3800 

August  13  - 15,  2004 

12th  Annual  Shoshone-Bannock  Festival 

Hand  Game  Tournament 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho 

Total  prize  money  $ 25,000.00  Guaranteed. 

1st  - 6th  place  Entry  fee  $ 100.00  true  double  elimination. 
Registration  opens  at  10:00a.m.  and  closes  at  2:00  pm  tournament  will 
start  around  3:00  p.m.  Information:  Tazzy  Peyope  (208)  238-8821  or 
Sho-Ban  Gaming  at  1-800-497-4231 

August  13  - 15,  2004 

Spirit  Of  The  North  Competition  Pow  Wow  2004 
Nelson  House,  Manitoba 
Kevin  Hart  (204)  484-2414 
www.ncncree.com 

August  12  - 15,  2004 

Siksika  Nation  Fair 

Siksika,  Alberta 

Kent  Ayoungman  : (403)  734-3327 

August  12-15,  2004 
Metis  Nation  of  Alberta 
76th  Annual  General  Assembly 
Wabasca,  Alberta 
(780)  849-4654 


1-866-849-4660 


Aug.  13  - 15,  2004 

2004  Nisichawaysihk  Cree  Nation 

Competition  Powwow 

Nelson  House,  Manitoba  Canada 

Singing  Contest 

1st  - $5000.00,  2nd  - $4000.00,  3rd  - $3000.00,  4th  - $2000.00, 
5th  - $1000.00. 

$5000.00  drum  split  for  non  contest  drums. 

Adults  and  Golden  Age. 

1st  - $1200.00,  2nd  - $1000.00,  3rd  - $800.00, 

4th  -$600.00,  5th  - $400.00. 

Contact:  Chairman  Kevin  T.  Hart 
E-mail : cree_hart_throb@yahoo . com 
Phone  204-484-2414,  484-2256,  484-2930 
or  679-2341  (cell) 

August  13  - 15,  2004 
Standing  Buffalo  Powwow 
Fort  Qu'  Appelle,  Saskatchewan 
Minnie  Rider  (306)  332-4685 

August  13  - 22,  2004 

Planet  Indigenlls  Contempory  Arts  Festival 
Toronto,  Ontario 
(416)  973-4000 

August  13  - 15,  2004 

Ermineskin  Cree  Nation  Annual  Pow-wow 

Ermineskin  Band, 

Hobbema,  Alberta 

Richard  at  (780)  585-2101  x 300 

August  14  - 15,  2004 

17th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Honoring  the  Men 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  Ontario 
Sheila  Desjarlais  (613)  396  - 1128 
Delores  Marcle  - Whalen:  (613)  396  - 6561 

August  17  - 19,  2004 
Cowessess  Traditional  Powwow 
near  Broadview,  Saskatchewan 
306  - 696  - 2520 

Aug  20  - 22,  2004 
Shakopee  Annual  Powwow 
Prior  Lake,  Minnesota 
(952)  445-8900 

August  20-22,  2004 

Frog  Lake  Annual  Competition  Powwow 

And  Hand  Game  Tournament 

Frog  Lake  , Alberta 

(780)  943-3737 

August  20  - 22,  2004 

20th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Grassy  Narrows  First  Nation,  Ontario 

Clara  Kokokopenace 

(807)  925-2201 

August  20  - 22,  2004 

Red  Thunder  Ladies  Recreational  Fastball  Tournament! 


Entry  Fee  $400  Entry  Fee  deadline  Aug  16,  2004 

Location:  Alexis  Nakota  Sioux  First  Nation  Glenevis,  Alberta 

Lakeview  Ballpark 

Info  contact  Hal  Alexis  (780)967-4840 
or  email  n8tive@telus.net 

August  21,  2004 

Fort  Erie  Friendship  Centre 

"18th  Annual  Brownie  Porter  Golf  Tournament" 

Shotgun  Start  @ 1pm 
Stevensville,  Ontario 
(905)  871  - 8931 

August  21  & 22  2004 

9th  Annual  Wahnapitae  First  Nation 
Traditional  Powwow 
Wahnapitae  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(705)  858  - 0610 

August  21  & 22,  2004 

Treaty  2 Cultural  Celebration 

"Remembering  and  Preserving  Our  Past" 

Birds  Hill  Park, 

Dugald,  Manitoba 

(30  kms  Northeast  of  Winnipeg  off  Highway  59) 

Info.  Rose  Marsden  at  (204)  936-2627 

Email : mballnationsculturalsociety@yahoo.com 

August  21  & 22,  2004 
Thunder  Mountain  Lenape  Nation 
5th  Annual  Native 
Traditional  American  Festival 
Location:  Saltsburg,  PA 
Contact:  (724)  639-3488 

August  21  & 22,  2004 

Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society 
Discovering  the  Artist  Within  Pow  Wow 
Willow  Ranch 

South  Hubbard  Rd.  just  off  Rt.  422 
Coitsville  Township,  Ohio 

Funded  in  part  by  the  International  Foundation  of  Youngstown  and 
Ohio  Arts  Council 

Information  call:  Rose  & Sam  Tullio  at  1-330-755-4971 
Email:  WhBuffaloEagle@Aol.com 

August  21  & 22,  2004 
Shawanaga  First  Nation  Healing  Center 
7th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 
Shawanaga  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(705)  366  - 2378 

August  21  & 22,  2004 

Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society 
Discovering  the  Artist  Within  Pow  Wow 
Willow  Ranch 

South  Hubbard  Rd.  just  off  Rt.  422 
Coitsville  Township,  Ohio 
Saturday  - Gates  Open  10:00  a.m.  - Dusk 
Sunday  - Gates  Open  10:00  a.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Public  Welcome  - Bring  Your  Lawn  Chairs 

Food,  Fry  Bread,  Buffalo,  Crafts,  Jewelry,  Raffles,  Pony  Rides 

Vendors  by  invitation  only, 

call  Nancy  Bottiglieri  at  1-330-889-3756  or 


cell  phone  at  Trail  of  Dreams:  1-330-847-8853 
Info.  : Rose  & Sam  Tullio:  1-330-755-4971 
Email  :WhBuffaloEagle(3Aol  .Com 

August  21  & 22,  2004 
Algonquins  of  Pikwa ' kanaga ' n 
18th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 
Pikwa ' kanaga ' n (Golden  Lake),  Ontario 
lane  Commanda:  (613)  625-2800 

August  27  - 29,  2004 

First  Khowutzun  WarmlandTraditional  Pow-Wow 
Siem  Lelum  Soccer  Fields 
Duncan,  Vancouver  Island,  BC 

Info.:  Lester  (250)  709-2248  Cell:  (250)709-7253 
+ vendors  booking. 
lej_52@hotmail . com 

August  27  - 29,  2004 

2004  All  Ontario  Fastball  Championships 
Six  Nations,  ON 

August  27  - 29,  2004 

Sandy  Bay  First  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Sandy  Bay  First  Nation,  Manitoba 

George  Beaulieu  (204)  843-2603/  (204)  856-6549 

August  27  - 29,  2004 

7th  Rapid  River  Anishinabe 

Traditional  Powwow 

Hiawatha  Forest 

Rapid  River,  Michigan 

(906)  474  - 9910  or  (734)  545  - 0575 

August  27  - 29,  2004 
Fort  Kipp  Celebration 
Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Fort  Peck  Reservation 
Poplar,  Montana 
(406)  786  - 3353 

August  27  - 29,  2004 

2004  All  Ontario  Fastball  Championships  Six  Nations 

August  27  - 30,  2004 

International  Elders  Summit  2004 

August  27  and  28  - Opening  Ceremonies 

August  29  - Youth  presentations  to  the  Elders 

August  30  - Elders  Presentations: 

Finding  Solutions  and  addressing  social  issues: 
suicide,  domestic  violence,  community  fragmentation 
cultural  survival,  traditional  medicine, 
and  relationships  with  non-Native  society. 

Info.:  please  check  websites: 
www.afn.ca 

www. mcmaster . c /indigenous 
or  e-mail 

unityride01_04@yahoo . ca 
indig@mcmaster . ca 

August  28  - 29,  2004 
Silver  Lake  10th  Annual 
Traditional  Powwow 
Silver  Lake,  Ontario 
(613)  548-1500 


SEPTEMBER 


September  3 - 5,  2004 
We-Gitchie-Ne-Me-E-Dim 
Contest  Pow  Wow 
Veteran's  Memorial  Grounds 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
1 (800)  442-3642 
(218)  335-7400 

Sept  3 - 5,  2004 
Labor  Day  Powwow 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
(218)  335-8200 

Sept  3 - 5,  2004 

Poplar  Indian  Days 

Fort  Peck  Reservation 

Poplar,  Montana 

Mary  Plante  (406)  768  - 3826 

September  4,  2004 

4th.  Annual  Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village  Pow-wow 
Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village,  303  Williams  Blvd. 
Kenner,  Louisiana 

Contact:  Rose  § 504-468-7231  ext. 220 
(Dancers  paid  day  money  and  will  be  fed) 

Sept  4 - 6,  2004 

22nd  Annual  Labor  Day  Traditional  Powwow 
Franklin  County  Fair  Grounds,  Ohio 
Carol:  (614)  443-6120 

September  9,  2004 

Dakota  Ojibway  Tribal  Council 

Golf  Tournament  2004 

Quarry  Oaks  Golf  Course 

Steinbach,  Manitoba 

Info.:  Phone:  (204)  988-5370 

Fax  (204)  947-5179 

Sept.  11,  12  2004 

Georgian  Bay  Native  Friendship  Centre 

4th  Annual  Powwow,  "Honoring  Our  Women  " Ste.  Marie  Park, 
Hwy  12  and  Wye  Valley  Road  Midland,  Ontario. 

Everyone  welcome.  Vendors  wanted. 

Call  the  Friendship  Centre  705-526-5589 
Fax  705-526-7662 

September  8 - 12,  2004 

59th  Annual  Navajo  Nation  Fair 

Window  Rock,  Arizona 

(928)  871-6478 

www.navajonationfair.com 

September  11  & 12,  2004 

Grand  Valley  American  Indian  Lodge 

43nd  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 

Riverside  Park  Monroe  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Lori  (616)  364-4697 
Email:  wabushna@aol.com 

September  17  - 19,  2004 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory  County  Fair 


Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  ON 
WM.  J.  Brant  : (613)  967-1129 
(613)  396-3800  / 967-3603 

September  17  - 19,  2004 
Gathering  of  Veteran's 
Pow  Wow  held  at 

High  Grounds  Veteran's  Memorial  ParkNeillsville,  Wisconsin 
(715)  743-4224 

September  17  - 19,  2004 

Mid-America  All  Indian  Center  36th  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Wichita,  Kansas 
(316)  262-5221 

September  21  - 23,  2004 

Skills  For  Building  Stronger  Families  Training  Conference  West 

Vancouver,  BC 

1.888.483.5437 

September  24  - 26,  2004 
Last  Chance  Community  Powwow 
Helena,  Montana 
(406)  439-5631 

OCTOBER 

Oct.  1st.  2004 
Powwow  Cruise 

David  Underwood  : 1-  877-369-2232 
www . powwowc  ruise.com 

October  4-6,  2004 

Third  Gathering  for  Aboriginal  Health 

Our  Journey  - Past,  Present  and  Future 

We  invite  you  to  attend  a conference  on  emerging  issues  in  aboriginal 
community  health.  Session  topics  include  engaging  our  youth,  diabetes, 
women's  health,  HIV/Aids,  traditional  practices,  emotional  and  mental 
health,  and  much  more. 

Info:  Karen  Massicotte  at  403-208-4944 
Email : karen@eventconnectioninc . com 

October  5-8,  2004 

11th  Annual  National  Conference  and  AGM 
Gathering  our  Resources 
CAN  DO 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick 

Phone:  (780)  990-0303 

Or  Toll  Free  : 1 - 800  - 463  - 9300 

Email:  cando@edo.ca 

Web  site:  www.edo.ca 

October  8 - 10,  2004 

6th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow 

Prince  Albert  Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

Additional  Information 

Contact:  1-306-764-4777 

Email:  paul.lomheim@siga.sk.ca 

Website:  www. siga . sk. ca/Nort hern Lights 

(This  man  Paul  would  like  a copy  sent  to  him) 

October  12  - 14,  2004 

Skills  For  Building  Stronger  Families  Training  Conference  East 
Toronto,  Ontario 


1.888.483.5437 


October  16  - 17,  2004 

Wahta  Mohawks  4th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow  2004 
Iroquois  Cranberry  Growers,  Hwy  #400 
Bill:  (705)  756  - 2354 

Oct.  19-22,  2004 
EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES: 

First  Nations  Education  Training  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

Oct  19  - 22,  2004 
EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES: 

Health  Board  Training  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

October  20  - 22,  2004 

20th  Annual  Ontario  Native  Education  Councelling  Association  Conference 
Water  Tower  Inn, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 
Roxanne  Manitowabi  (705)  692-2999 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 

Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  Georgia 
Info:  Doey  Pierce  (404)  377-4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  (770)  546-7191 
or  Derry  Lang  (256)  492-5217 

NOVEMBER 

November  4-5,  2004 

6th  Annual  InSight  Aboriginal  Land  And  Resource  Management  Forum 

Vancouver,  BC 

1-888-777-1707 

November  5-7th  2004 
GREAT  SALT  WATER  POW-WOW 
Onslow  County  Fairgrounds- 

American  Legion  Building  located  in  Dacksonville,  NC 

Next  to  the  National  Guard  Armory 

(home  of  Camp  Lejeune  and  New  River  Military  Bases) 

Black  Lodge,  Cedartree,  Eastern  Bull  are  host  drums. 

NC  has  the  largest  American  Indian  population  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
School  Day  is  November  5 starting  at  9:00  am  until  2:00  pm. 

For  vendor  info:  252-354-5905 
and/or  e-mail  teresa@teresamorris . com 
www. coast a 1 carol inaindia ns . com 

November  5-7,  2004 

4th  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Celebration 
Shooting  Star  Casino  & Event  Center 
Mahnomen,  Minnesota 

Special  Hotel  Rate  - Call  (800)  453-STAR 
All  Craft  Vendors  Welcome 
Info. : (218)  846-0957 

November  8-10,  2004 

NAHO  Second  National  Conference  and  Health  Information  Fair 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


Contact:  (819)  779-4610 


DECEMBER 

December  31,  2004  & January  1,  2005 

New  Years  Pow  Wow 

Leech  Lake  Tribal  College 

Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 

1 (800)  442-3642 

(218)  335-7400 

2005 

January  14,15,16,  2005 

1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest  & Powwow 

Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Association  of  Tennessee  (NAIA) 

Location:  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena 

Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

Contest  including  Drum  Contest 

Concert 

Equine  Presentation 

Contact:  Barbara  Burch:  tuhaniesa@charter . net 
Web-site : tennesseewinterfestpowwow 

Sept  23  - 26,  2005 
Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds 

A Celebration  of  First  Nations  Arts  and  Wisdom 
FREE  ADMISSION 
London,  Ontario 

Contact:  Dan  & Mary  (519)  659-4682 
Email:  dsmoke@uwo.ca 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  July  21,  2004 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

AUGUST  2004 

13-15  4th  Annual  Intertribal  Fellowship  Powwow.  Paris  Landing  State  Park, 
Buchanan,  TN. 

Info:  (931)  551-9514  or  naictn@aol.com 

13- 15  Mihsihkinaahkwa  Pow  Wow.  at  Morsches  Park  in  Columbia  City,  Ind. 

Info:  http://www.miamipowwow.com 
or  call  (260)  625-4840  or  (260)  982-7172 

14- 15  10th  Annual  Blue  Water  Traditional  Powwow.  Port  Huron,  MI. 

Info:  (810)  982-0891. 

14-15  Paumanauke  Powwow.  Tanner  Park,  Copiague,  Long  Island,  NY. 

Info:  (631)  661-7558. 

14-15  28th  Annual  Leonard  J.  Pamp  Powwow.  Union  City,  MI. 

Info:  (517)  622-1206. 

14-15  Natchez  Trace  Powwow  & Summer  Festival. 

Historic  Leiper's  Fork  Village,  Franklin,  TN. 

Info:  (615)  591-1682. 

19- 22  Crow  Fair.  Crow  Agency,  MT. 

Info:  (406)  638-3708  or  (406)  638-2073. 

20- 22  Sac  & Fox  Casino  Powwow.  Hwy  75  North  of  Topeka,  Powhattan,  KS. 

Info:  (785)  742-7471. 

20-22  2nd  Annual  Yakama  Nation  Powoww. 

Legends  Casino,  (no  city  state  provided) 

Info:  Farrel  Whitefoot  at  1(509)865-5322  ext  5251 

Elizabeth  Capetillo  or  Kaylee  Telakish  at  1-877-726-6311  ext  335 

email  kiwiluvs@hotmail.com. 

20-22  Annual  Peshawbestown  Traditional  Powwow.  Peshabwbestown,  MI. 

Info:  (231)  271-7073. 


21- 22  Native  American  Brotherhood's  All  Nations  Powwow. 

Hwy  60  on  Cullman  Rd.,  Arab  National  Guard  Armory,  Arab,  AL. 

Spirit  Warrior  256  931  0406  or  Red  Hawk  256  931  4001 
or  TOINTIGH@FASTMAIL.COM 

22- 23  Daniel  Nimham  Powwow.  Putnam  County  Veterans  Memorial  Park, 

Carmel,  NY. 

Info:  (845)  225-8154. 

23- 25  Hessel  Native  American  Mini  Powoww.  Hessel,  MI. 

Info:  906/632-7480 

26- 29  Schemitzun  Powwow.  Mashantucket,  CT. 

Info:  (860)  396-6531 

27- 28  Fourth  Annual  Shawnee  Tribe  Pow  Wow.  Peoria  Powwow  grounds, 

Miami,  OK. 

Info:  Barbara  Wisdom  (918)  256-8661,  barb_wisdom@yahoo.com 
or  Lotus@arkansas.net 

27-29  7th  Annual  Rapid  River  Anishnabeg  Traditional  Pow-Wow. 

Sponsored  by  the  Rapid  River  Anishnabeg  Pow-Wow  Assn., 

8 miles  north  of  Rapid  River  in  the  Hiawatha  National  Forest, 

Rapid  River  MI  - Upper  Peninsula. 

Info:  Larry  or  Mary  Godfrey  (734)  623-0686  or  (734)  545-0576 
27-29  7th  Annual  Rapid  River  Traditional  Anishnabeg.  Rapid  River,  MI. 

Info:  906/235-1812 

29-31  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  Powwow.  Ashland,  MT. 

Info:  (406)  325-0598. 

SEPTEMBER  2004 

3-6  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Labor  Day  Powwow.  Colony  Park,  Colony,  OK. 

Info  contact  Karen  Yeahquo,  580/654-2563. 

3-5  3rd  Annual  Great  North  Winds  Honor  Our  Warrior  Powwow.  Manistique,  MI. 
Info:  906/359-4645. 

3- 6  Native  American  Festival.  Withlacoochee  River  Park  - Dade  City,  FI. 

Info:  mbmartin352@earthlink. net  352-583-5024 
4 Celebrations  in  Traditions  Powwow.  San  Jacinto  Museum  of  History, 

1 Monument  Circle  (just  outside  of  Houston).  Non-contest  pow  wow. 
Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

Info:  Erwin  J . De  Luna  @ (210)  736-3702 

4- 5  Michinemackinong  Traditional  Powoww.  St.  Ignace,  MI. 

Info:  906/643-1144. 

4-5  44th  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow.  Fairgrounds,  Tipton,  IN. 

Info:  (317)  745-2858. 

4 Cannes  Brulee  Pow-wow.  Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village, 

Kenner's  Rivertown,  Kenner,  LA. 

Info:  Rose-504-468-7231  ext. 220 
4-  5 Friendship  Pow  Wow,  Seven  Circles  Heritage  Center, 

Edwards,  IL. 

web  site:  www.powwows.2ya.com  or  call  309-3822779 
4-6  22nd  Annual  Labor  Day  Weekend  Powwow.  Franklin  County  Fairgrounds, 
Hilliard,  OH. 

Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio 
PO  Box  07705  Columbus, Ohio  43207-0705 
(614)443-6120  naicco@aol.com 

10-12  Eastern  Missouri  will  host  the  2nd  Annual  American  indian  Days  Powwow 
at  Woodosn  Terrace, city  Park.  Woodson  Terrace  Mo. 

Info:  Martin  at  636-978-8732  or  e-mail  at  moindiancouncil@aol.com. 

10-12  Annual  Cahokia  Mounds  Contest  Pow  Wow. 

Sponsored  by  Thunderbird  Society  - EAGLE  LODGE. 

Info:  Lora  Garrett  #314-229-3835  or  email  at  garredwolf@yahoo . com 
11  Denver  Art  Museum  15th  Annual  Friendship  Powwow.  Denver,  CO. 

Info : http : //www. fort net . org/ PowWow/events . html 
or  Jan  at  (970)  498-0290  or  email  - ncipa@fortnet.org 
17-18  Eagle  mountain  Intertribal  Annual  Powwow. 

Four  winds  Park  (formely  known  as  Maun-Hain  park).  Springtown,  TX. 

Info:  Clyde  Vaughn  (817)  221-2608  or  Dick  Green  (817)  444-2770. 

Sept  17-19  4th  Annual  John  Ross  Native  American  Festival  & Powwow  . 


Rossville  City  Park,  Rossville, Georgia. 

Info:  Robert  White  Wolf  423-510-0074  or  whitewolf@webtv.net 
18  TIHA  2004  Fall  Pow  Wow.  Robinson  City  Park,  Llano,  Texas. 

Info:  (936)  653-3116. 

18-19  3rd  Annnual  Northeast  Championship  Series  Powwow. 

FDR  State  park,  Westchester,  NY. 

Info:  (718)  686-9207 

18-19  12th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Special  Events  Center, 
Killeen/Ft.  Hood,  TX. 

Info:  Four  Winds,  PO  Box  10035,  Killeen,  TX  76547 
or  fourwinds@seacove.net  or  www.fourwindstx.org 
24-26  Porterville  Powwow,  hosted  by  the  Tule  River  Band  of  Yokuts. 
Porterville  Fairgrounds,  Porterville  CA. 

Info:  Wendi  Correa  @ 559-791-9271  or  wcorrea@ovcdc.com 

24- 26  Indian  Agency  Committee  Pow-Wow.  Bishop  Paiute  Reservation, 

Bishop,  CA. 

Info:  ontusulane@aol.com 

25- 26  Waimea  Powwow.  Waimea  Ball  park.  Big  Island  of  Flawaii. 

Info:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

25-26  11th  Annual  Flart  Powwow.  Los  Angeles  County  largest  Powwow! 

Wm.S.Hart  Park,  Newhall,  CA. 

Info:  Marylina  at  661/255-9295  or  e-mail  rayandlina@sbcglobal.net 
or  http : //www. hart -friends . or g/event_pages /powwow. html 

OCTOBER  2004 

2 12th  Annual  Nemki  Frienship  Powwow.  Rotollo  Middle  School, 

Batavia,  IL. 

Info:  (815)667-4976  or  (630)879-0117. 

2-3  30th  Annual  American  Indian  Association  Powwow.  Thomas  Square, 
Honolulu,  HI. 

Info:  (808)  734-5171  or  nativewindsll52@aol.com 
2-3  3rd  Annual  Lenapehauken  Powwow  "Honoring  our  Children". 

Fort  Whaley  Campground  / Rt  50  Whaleyville,  Md 
(12  miles  west  of  Ocean  City,  Md). 

Info:  www.lenapehauken.org  or  call  either  410-651-1612  or  410-742-4480 
9-10  6th  Annual  Kauai  Powwow.  Dapa'a  Beach  Park,  Hawaii. 

Info:  kauaipowwow.com 

9-10  DRUMS  ON  THE  POCOMOKE".  Cypress  Park,  Pocomoke,  MD  RAIN  OR  SHINE. 
Info:  Gail  Fox  1-757-331-2188  midnightstar002@msn.com; 

Diane  Baldwin  1-757-824-3060  firewolf@intercom.net; 

Trudy  Smack  1-302-732-9350  pokey9350@aol.com 
16  Sky  Wapskineh  Coming  Out  Dance.  Oakcrest  Church,  Family  Life  Center, 
Okalhoam  City,  OK. 

Info:  632-5227  or  swapskineh@gbronline.com 
16-17  11th  Annual  Land  of  Falling  Waters  Traditional  Powwow, 
lackson,  MI. 

Info:  269/381-6409 

15-17  Cherokee's  Of  Alabama  3rd  Fall  Harvest  Indian  Festival. 

National  Armory  Building,  Arab,  AL.  . 

Info:  Autumnmoon  (256)  778-7031,  E-Mail  bautumnmoonl0@hotmail.com. 

Red  Hawk  (256)931-4001  E-Mail  redhawkl947@yahoo.com. 

22-24  Euharlee  Native  American  Festival.  Osborne  Park, 

Downtown  Euharlee,  GA. 

Info:  3oey  Pierce  404  377  4950  or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  lerry  Lang  256  492  5217 

NOVEMBER  2004 

5-7  Powwow.  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  VA. 

Info:  1-800-678-4748. 

11  (Thursday)  2nd  Annual  George  Mason  University  Veteran's  Day  Powwow. 
Dewberry  Hall,  Dohnson  Center,  4400  University  Drive, 

Fairfax,  VA. 

All  Vendors,  Dancers,  and  Drums  Welcome  and  Encouraged! 


Info:  Meg  Nicholas  at  (703)  244-5530  or  mnichola@gmu.edu 

11- 12  Great  American  Indian  Exposition.  Richmond  Showplace, 

Richmond,  VA. 

Info:  (804)  225-8877 

12- 14  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  Jackson  Civic  Center  grounds, 

Tullahoma,  TN. 

Info:  Jerry  Laney  (229)787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 

13  4th  Annual  Cherokee  Youth  Center  Pow  Wow.  Cherokee  Youth  Center, 
Cherokee,  NC. 

Info:  Helen  (828)  497-3119,  email:  singerdad@GONmail.com 

13- 14  5th  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Clearfield  Middle  School 

Clearfield,  PA. 

Info:  (724)  693-0549 

13-14  First  Annual  Mt.  San  Jacinto  College  Eagle  Pow  Wow, 
hosted  by  the  students  of  the  Native  Nations  Club. 

San  Jacinto,  California. 

Info:  Paula  (909)  487-6752,  ext.  1598 
or  email  collegementor67@hotmail.com. 

20  7th  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Society  Gourd  Dance  & Social. 

Clermont  Lions  Club,  Clermont,  IN.  Info:  (812)  327-6875. 

25-28  25th  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow. 

Fort  McCoy,  Florida.  \ 

chambersfarm.org  or  contact  Michael  @ 513-423-8866/extl03 . 

JANUARY  2005 

15  Morning  Star  Celebration,  A Benefit  Powoww  for  St  Labre  Indian  School. 
John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  MD. 

Info:  410-838-8333  x2002.  Vendors  call  410-885-2800 
15-16  1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest  & Powwow. 
Shelbyville,  TN,  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena. 

Info:  Barbara  Burch  @tuhaniesa@charter.net 

Web- site:  http: //t en nesseewinterfest powwow. gem- of -r .com/ 

MARCH  2005 

4-6  M.T.S.U.  American  Indian  Festival. 

Info:  Georgia  Dennis  at  powwow@mtsu.edu  or  www.mtsu.edu/~powwow 
or  call  615-898-5645  or  fax615-904-8263 
4-6  24th  Annual  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Strong  Hearts  native  Society. 

Ft  Yuma  Quechan  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  CA. 

Info:  (760)  572-0222. 

11-13  9th  Annual  Apache  Gold  Casino  Resort  Powwow.  Glove,  AZ. 

Info:  1-800-APACHE8  ext.  3248 

APRIL  2005 

1-3  23rd  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Pow  Wow.  Fort  McCoy,  Florida. 
Southeast  U.S.  largest  free  pow  wow. 

Website:  chambersfarm.org  or  contact  Michael@  513-423-8866/extl03 . 
JUNE  2005 

18-19  Plains  Indian  Museum  Powwow.  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center, 

Cody,  WY. 

www.bbhc.org/events 
JULY  2005 

6-9  National  Powwow  13.  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds, 

Danville,  IL. 
www.nationalpowwow.com 
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Official  News  of  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
http: //www. charkoosta . com/pow. html 

SEPT.  10,  11  and  12 
16th  Annual  Powwow 
Northern  Cherokee  Nation 
578  E.  Hwy . 7 
Clinton,  MO 
660/885-7779 

OCT.  22,  23  and  24 
Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Euharlee,  GA 
404/377-4950,  770/546-7191,  256/492-5217 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning 
e-mail  address  for  confirmation  purposes 
Copyright  c.  2003  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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filename=":AMES  LLOYD  WILLIAMS" 

http://www.theday.com/~a4f4-4411-b6f6-60966cd8f552 
Grand  Chief  Sachem  Of  Eastern  Pequots  Dies 

'Screaming  Eagle'  Williams,  65,  key  in  tribal  unification  process 
By  KAREN  FLORIN 

Day  Staff  Writer,  Casinos/Gambling 
August  4,  2004 

North  Stonington  - Eastern  Pequot  Grand  Chief  Sachem  lames  Lloyd 
"Screaming  Eagle"  Williams,  who  lived  on  the  reservation  for  the  past  25 
years  and  helped  hold  together  the  traditions  of  his  people,  died  Saturday 
He  was  65. 

Williams  was  a core  member  of  the  Paucatuck  Eastern  Pequot  Tribe,  a 
group  that  united  with  the  Eastern  Pequots  following  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs'  recognition  of  the  two  factions  as  a single  tribe  in  2002. 

The  grandson  of  Grand  Chief  Sachem  Silver  Star  and  the  son  of  Prince 
Leaping  Deer,  also  a grand  sachem,  Williams  proudly  wore  a turkey  feather 
war  bonnet  and  partook  in  tribal  ceremonies.  He  made  it  to  the  tribe's 
annual  powwow  a week  before  his  death,  but  for  the  first  time  was  unable 
to  take  part  in  the  grand  entry  ceremony,  according  to  his  nephew,  lames  A 
Cunha  lr.,  a tribal  official  who  lived  next  door  to  Williams  for  decades. 

"It  was  the  first  grand  entry  he  ever  missed,"  said  Cunha.  "His  legs  had 
been  bothering  him  and  he  hadn't  been  feeling  well." 

Though  they  knew  he  wasn't  feeling  well  and  suffered  from  a heart 
condition,  Williams'  death  seemed  sudden  to  his  family  and  many  friends, 
Cunha  said. 

Williams  was  a regular  at  Waterford  Speedbowl,  where  the  tribe  sponsored 
a racecar.  When  he  didn't  make  the  races  last  weekend,  his  friends  noticed 
his  absence  and  wished  him  well  in  a tribute. 

"It  was  the  first  week  he  ever  missed  at  Waterford  Speedbowl  since  Car 
42  started  racing,"  Cunha  said.  "No  matter  how  he  felt  he  would  always  get 
to  that . " 

Williams  worked  in  construction  and  as  a mechanic  throughout  his  life. 

He  attended  Lockwood  High  School  and  then  joined  the  Army,  serving  both 
active  and  reserve  duty.  Since  1979,  when  he  heeded  his  father's  call  to 
return  to  the  tribe's  ancestral  land,  Williams  lived  in  a humble  trailer 
on  the  reservation  with  his  wife,  lean. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  two  children,  lames  Lloyd 
William  lr.  and  Helen  R.  Williams  Nixan  Mollohan,  and  two  sisters,  Agnes  E 
Cunha  and  Frances  Young. 

Tribal  members  are  keeping  a fire  burning  on  the  reservation  to  honor 
Williams'  death  in  accordance  with  the  Algonquin  tradition,  said 
Chairwoman  Marcia  lones  Flowers.  Tribal  members  lit  the  fire  after 
Williams  passed  away  Saturday  and  will  maintain  it  as  a show  of  respect 
until  he  is  buried  on  Friday  in  Riverbend  Cemetery  in  Westerly,  where 
seven  generations  of  Williams'  family  are  buried.  He  will  be  buried  with 
his  war  bonnet,  which  was  given  to  him  by  his  family  when  he  became  chief, 
and  ceremonial  tobacco. 

Cunha  said  Williams  and  Cunha 's  mother,  Agnes,  taught  him  everything  he 
knows  about  his  heritage.  Williams  named  Cunha  as  his  successor,  but  it  is 
unclear  who  will  assume  the  title  of  grand  chief  sachem.  Cunha  is  a chief 
in  the  united  Eastern  Pequot  Tribe  along  with  Chief-for-Life  Roy  "Hockeo" 
Sebastian  and  War  Chief  Ashbow  Sebastian. 

"Tribal  council  will  deal  with  that  and  the  tribal  body  will  deal  with 
that,"  Cunha  said. 

Flowers  and  Cunha  said  Williams  was  instrumental  in  helping  the  two 
factions  unite  two  years  ago.  Flowers  honored  both  Williams  and  Sebastian 
at  the  beginning  of  meetings,  she  said,  and  tribal  members  noted  that  the 
two  chiefs  were  agreeable  to  the  unification. 

"He  was  one  of  the  first  people  who  said  if  we  have  to  reduce  the  number 
of  people  on  council  he  would  step  down  because  he  was  chief  anyway," 

Cunha  remembered.  "He  did  everything  for  his  tribe." 

The  tribe's  recognition  is  on  hold  pending  the  outcome  of  an  appeal  by 


the  state  and  three  local  towns. 

"I  have  to  reiterate  how  saddened  we  are  that  yet  another  person  is  not 
going  to  see  the  dreams  that  he  had  for  his  tribe  being  federally 
recognized  come  true/'  said  Cunha.  Williams,  who  was  known  as  "the  Indian" 
or  "Chief"  around  town,  took  it  personally  when  local  leaders  said  they 
did  not  recognize  the  tribe. 

"Everybody  knew  who  he  was.  Everybody  knew  who  we  were,"  said  Cunha. 

"I'm  just  praying  that  our  elders,  all  of  them,  get  to  see  their  final 
wishes  for  our  tribe  before  they  go  to  meet  their  creator." 
k.florin@theday.com 
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Julia  Mahseet 

Funeral  for  Julia  Mahseet,  97,  Lawton,  will  be  at  10  am.  Monday  at  First 
Baptist  Church,  Apache,  with  the  Rev.  Leon  Shade  officiating. 

Mrs.  Mahseet  died  Friday,  Aug.  6,  2004,  in  Lawton. 

Burial  will  be  at  Fairview  Cemetery,  Apache,  under  direction  of  Crews 
Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  Dec.  11,  1906,  in  Old  Town  in  Anadarko  and  resided  on  her 
farm  southeast  of  Apache  throughout  her  life.  She  was  instrumental  with 
other  Indian  farmers  in  forming  the  Indian  Soil  Conservation  Association 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.  For  her  contributions  to  the  Indian  Soil  Conservation 
Association,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  OSU  Extension  Service 
presented  her  with  achievement  awards.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  serve  on 
the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Apache  Tribal  Business  Committee  in  a tribal 
function  formally  reserved  for  Indian  men.  She  served  as  Comanche  Tribal 
representative  on  the  Fort  Sill  and  Riverside  Indian  School  Boards  and  the 
Apache  Land  Use  Committee.  She  was  a founding  member  of  the  North  American 
Indian  Women's  Association  (NAIWA)  and  served  on  the  Executive  Committee 
for  several  years.  She  also  served  as  Project  Director  of  a Special 
Contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  She  was  a memb  er  of  Apache 
First  Baptist  Church. 

Survivors  include  a sister,  Mae  Mahseet  Chubbee,  Grove;  two  nephews: 
Bobby  Riding  In  and  his  wife  Cherri,  Colleyville,  Texas,  and  his  two  sons; 
Scott  Riding  In  and  his  wife  Amy  and  their  two  children  Natalie  and  Alec, 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas;  and  Leslie  Dean  Riding  In,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  and 
Mike  Woods,  Portland,  Ore;  two  nieces:  Patsy  Hollingshead,  Carnegie;  and 
her  two  sons  Gary  Hollingshead  and  his  wife  Debbie  and  daughter  Bria, 
Plano,  Texas;  and  Darrell  Hollingshead,  Dallas,  Texas;  and  Frances  Main 
and  her  husband  Glen  and  their  two  children:  Mark  and  DeAnna,  Garland, 
Texas . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Jack  Mahseet  and  Anna 
Kitchell;  a brother,  Alfred  Mahseet;  and  two  sisters:  Irene  Mahseet  and 
Cody  Mahseet  Riding  In  Woods  Horsechief. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 
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Anne  Keller,  87,  was  key  to  UNL's  Lakota  program 

LINCOLN  (AP)  - Anne  Keller,  who  taught  the  Lakota  language  for  more  than 
20  years  at  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  has  died  from 
complications  of  a stroke.  She  was  87. 

Keller,  who  died  Wednesday,  began  teaching  her  native  language  at  UNL  in 
the  1970s.  Keller,  who  retired  when  she  was  81,  taught  about  what  it  meant 
to  be  Lakota,  UNL  English  professor  Fran  Kaye  said. 

"There  couldn't  have  been  a language  program,  at  least  a Native  American 
program,  without  her,"  Kaye  said.  "She  was  the  backbone." 

Keller  was  born  in  1917  on  South  Dakota's  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation. 

Her  mother  died  in  the  great  flu  epidemic  of  1918,  and  she  was  raised  by 
her  grandmother. 

Keller  worked  as  a housekeeper  on  a reservation  for  15  years  before 
moving  to  Lincoln. 

She  worked  as  a tailor  and  as  a housekeeper  at  St.  Paul  Methodist  Church 
before  joining  the  university. 

Contact  the  Omaha  World-Herald  newsroom 

Copyright  c.  2004  Omaha  World-Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Minnie  Mae  Locklear  Hunt,  85 

Minnie  Mae  Locklear  Hunt,  85,  of  340  Skipper  St.,  Lumberton,  died  Aug.  3, 
2004,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday  at  Floyd  Memorial  Chapel,  the  Rev. 
Shelley  Dial  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Robeson 
Memorial  Park. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  E.H.  Locklear  and  Nita  Fields 
Locklear;  her  husband,  Paul  Hunt;  three  sons,  Edward  Brewer,  Larry  Brewer 
and  Ray  Brewer;  a daughter,  Mary  Tyler;  a brother.  Buddy  Locklear;  and  a 
sister,  Dovie  McMillan. 

Surviving  are  a son,  Bobby  Brewer  of  Randleman;  three  daughters,  Shirley 
McGirt  of  LaBelle,  Fla.,  Linda  Holt  of  Stockdale  and  lean  Kidd  of 
Lillington;  two  sisters,  Margaret  Norton  and  Magaline  Locklear,  both  of 
Lumberton;  27  grandchildren;  and  many  great-grandchildren  and  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  following  the  service  at  Floyd  Mortuary 
and  Crematory. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 
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Elijah  B.  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Elijah  Buck  Locklear,  79,  of  Cedar  Wood  Apartments,  died 
Thursday,  Aug.  5,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

Mr.  Locklear  was  an  Army  veteran. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  in  the  Rock  Church  of  God 
in  Lumberton  by  the  Revs.  Derry  Groves,  Larry  Holmes  and  Ricky  Burnette. 
Burial  will  be  in  Old  Sandy  Ridge  Cemetery  in  Fayetteville. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  C.  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  five 
sons,  Ronnie  M.  Locklear,  Elijah  D.  Locklear,  Charles  A.  Locklear,  Vernon 


R.  Locklear  and  Darryl  H.  Locklear,  all  of  Fayetteville;  three  daughters, 
Donnie  H.  Hones  of  Wilmington,  Ritty  Hane  Locklear  of  Charlotte  and 
Deloris  Locklear  of  Rowland;  three  stepsons.  Buddy  Locklear  of  Pembroke, 
David  Holmes  of  St.  Pauls  and  Larry  Holmes  of  Winston-  Salem;  five 
stepdaughters,  Audrey  Cummings,  Carolyn  Locklear,  Deloris  Holmes  and  Lori 
Ann  Stack,  all  of  Pembroke,  and  Mary  Lois  Owens  of  Dillon;  three  brothers, 
Puril  L.  Locklear  and  Hess  Locklear,  both  of  Dillon,  S.C.,  and  Hoe  M. 
Locklear  of  Little  Rock,  S.C.;  two  sisters,  Strawdy  Chavis  of  Fayetteville 
and  Lillian  Oxendine  of  Dillon;  24  grandchildren;  20  stepgrandchildren;  27 
great-grandchildren;  and  10  stepgreat-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Hames  E.  McGirt  Hr. 

LUMBERTON  - Hames  Edmond  McGirt  Hr.,  55,  of  2887  N.C.  211  W.,  died 
Wednesday,  Aug.  5,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Saddletree  Church  of 
God  by  the  Revs.  Manford  Locklear  and  Kenneth  Locklear.  Burial  will  be  in 
Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens.  Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Revels  Funeral 
Home  of  Lumberton. 

Mr.  McGirt  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Taressa  McGirt  of  the  home;  a son, 
Hames  F.  McGirt  of  Pembroke;  three  daughters,  Brittany  Hacobs  of  the  home, 
Michelle  Hunt  of  Pembroke  and  Belinda  McGirt  of  Lumberton;  his  mother, 
Betty  L.  McGirt  of  Lumberton;  two  brothers,  Lawrence  McGirt  of  St.  Pauls 
and  Henry  T.  McGirt  of  Fairmont;  six  sisters,  Mary  C.  Brewer  of  Pembroke, 
Sarah  Heater  of  Richmond,  V a.,  Veronica  Graham  of  Rowland,  Teresa  Wilkins 
of  Red  Springs,  and  Patricia  Locklear  and  Cynthia  Britt,  both  of 
Lumberton;  and  five  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  church. 

Kathleen  Taylor 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Kathleen  Taylor,  71,  of  4301  U.S.  74  W.,  died  Wednesday 
Aug.  4,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  New  Point  Baptist 
Church.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Taylor  is  survived  by  her  husband,  T.R.  Naylor  of  the  home;  two 
daughters,  Hulia  Smilkovich  of  Davidson,  Mich.,  and  Katherine  Hammonds  of 
Lumberton;  four  brothers,  Gordon  Lowery,  Marvin  Lowery  and  Hames  H.  Lowery 
all  of  Lumberton,  and  Melton  Lowery  of  Norfolk,  Va.;  four  half  brothers, 
Delton  Lowery,  Herry  Lowery,  Amos  Lowery  and  Marshall  Lowery,  all  of 
Lumberton;  and  three  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 
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Tommy  Wachacha,  Hr. 

Cherokee  - Tommy  Wachacha  Hr.,  38,  of  the  Wolfetown  community  of 
Cherokee,  traveled  to  his  next  journey  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  4,  2004,  in  a 
Buncombe  County  hospital.  A native  of  Cherokee,  he  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Tommy  Wachacha  Sr.  and  Edna  Taylor  Wachacha.  He  was  an  avid  sports 
fan,  collector  and  was  a free  spirit.  He  lived  his  own  life,  though  it  was 
short,  and  he  lived  more  than  most  people  with  two  lives. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Gail  Wachacha  of  Robbinsville  and  Christy 
Wachacha  of  Cherokee;  brother,  David  Lamar  Wachacha  and  wife,  Celisa,  of 
Cherokee;  niece,  Shalana  Wachacha;  fiancee,  Margaret  Wasik  of  Poland; 
beloved  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  of  Cherokee  and  Snowbird;  foster  child, 
Daryn  of  Robbinsville;  and  adopted  sister,  Mary  Hane  Smith  of  Cherokee. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Acquoni  Baptist 
Chapel  with  the  Revs.  Hames  "Bo"  Parris,  Him  Park  and  Noah  Crowe 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Taylor-Wachacha  Cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  placed  in  the  church  at  5 p.m.  Friday  by  Crisp  Funeral 
Home  of  Bryson  City  to  await  the  hour  of  service. 
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names  'Dimmy'  Myers,  Dr. 

Cherokee  - Dames  "Dimmy"  Paxton  Myers  Dr.,  57,  of  Cherokee,  succumbed  to 
cancer  after  a long  2 1/2  year  battle.  He  went  to  be  with  the  Lord  on 
Thursday,  Aug.  5,  2004. 

He  was  a 1965  graduate  of  Swain  County  High  School,  where  he  was  active 
within  the  school  band  and  other  activities  and  was  a 1969  graduate  of 
Western  Carolina  University.  He  was  a history  and  education  major  and 
spent  several  years  teaching  in  Rutherford  County  after  graduation  before 
returning  home  to  become  and  up-and-coming  entrepreneur . He  was  an  owner 
of  several  craft  shops  in  Cherokee  and  Dillsboro.  He  also  worked  alongside 
Lt.  Governor  Dim  Gardner  in  Raleigh.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Qualla  Housing 
Authority  Board.  Dimmy  was  very  active  within  the  community  of  Cherokee. 

He  had  been  a long-time  board  member  for  the  Cherokee  Historical 
Association  and  was  also  a member  of  the  board  for  the  Museum  of  the 
Cherokee  Indian.  He  was  a lifelong  Republican  and  was  the  youngest  person 
ever  to  be  named  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Swain  County.  He 
also  served  as  a voting  delegate  during  the  Republican  National  Convention 
Dimmy  was  an  avid  historian  and  genealogist  with  a great  love  for  Cherokee 
history.  His  special  grandmother,  Essie  Norton  Myers,  his  father.  Dames 
Paxton  Myers  Sr.  and  his  mother,  Ida  Ann  Bain  Myers  preceded  Dimmy  in 
death . 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  30  yearsa,  LaWanda  Sue  French  Myers  of 
Cherokee;  sons.  Dames  Paxton  Myers  III  and  Barak  Norton  Myers,  both  of 
Sylva;  two  brothers,  Doseph  Feeldon  Myers  and  wife,  Dane,  of  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  and  Deffery  Bain  Myers  and  wife.  Ginger,  of  Bryson  City;  and  several 
nieces  and  nephews  as  well  as  other  close  family  and  numerous  friends. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Sunday,  Aug.  8,  at  Cherokee 
United  Methodist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Steven  Phillippi  and  Ray  Kinsland 
officiating.  The  graveside  service  will  follow  at  Swayney  Family  Cemetery 
in  the  Big  Cove  community. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  6 to  9 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  church. 
Family  and  friends  can  also  visit  at  the  family  home  in  Bryson  City. 

Moody  Funeral  Home,  Sylva,  is  assisting  the  family  with  the  arrangements 

In  lieu  of  flowers  memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Cherokee  Historical 
Association  Scholarship  Fund,  P.0.  Box  398,  US  441  N,  Cherokee,  NC  28719. 
An  online  memorial  and  guest  registry  is  available  at  www.pemoody.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 
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Betty  Dane  White  Howard 

Betty  Dane  White  Howard,  55,  of  Federal  Dam,  Minn.,  died  on  Aug.  4,  2004 
at  her  home. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Monday  at  Sugar  Point  Community 
Center  in  Federal  Dam.  A wake  begins  at  7 p.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  center. 
Burial  will  be  in  Battle  Point  Cemetery. 

Thomas-Dennis  Funeral  Home  of  Walker  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 
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Philip  Spotted  Horse 

Philip  Spotted  Horse,  Dr.,  68,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND  passed  away  Wednesday, 
Aug.  4,  2004  at  Heartland  Care  Center,  Devils  Lake  with  his  family  at  his 
side.  To  his  family  and  friends,  he  was  an  honest,  good,  hard  working 
provider,  father,  grandfather  and  friend.  Teaching  his  children  to  be  the 
same,  with  high  family  values.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  Monday  at  10  a.m.  at  Seven  Dolors 
Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten.  Fr.  Charles  Leute,  O.P.  will  celebrate  the 
Mass  and  burial  will  be  in  the  Spirit  Lake  Assembly  of  God  Cemetery,  Fort 


Totten . 

A Wake  and  Rosary  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Fort  Totten  Recreation 
Center  on  Sunday  beginning  at  5 p.m.  with  a Rosary  Service  at  7 p.m. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Philip's  grandsons,  Joseph  Roulette,  Larry  Spotted 
Horse,  Mitchell  Spotted  Horse,  and  nephews.  Merle  Whitetail,  Terry  Dunn 
and  Waylon  Red  Tomahawk. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Gerald  Jensen,  Herbert  Thomas,  Winfield 
Chaske,  Sr.,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Sr.,  Warren  Chase,  Dusty  Starr,  Paul  Drivers 
Sr.,  Lawrence  Littleghost,  Jr.,  Edward  White,  Louis  White  and  the  Devils 
Lake  School  District  bus  drivers.  Heartland  Health  Care  employees  and  all 
of  Philip's  many  friends  and  relatives. 

Philip  was  born  July  12,  1936  to  Philip  and  Mamie  (White)  Spotted  Horse 
Sr.  at  Nishu,  ND.  He  is  from  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  and  received  his 
education  there  before  joining  the  United  States  Army  on  June  15,  1954.  He 
was  stationed  in  Fort  Bliss,  Texas  and  later  in  Korea.  Philip  was 
Honorably  Discharged  on  July  17,  1957.  After  the  service  he  returned  to 
Garrison,  ND  and  worked  construction.  In  1959,  he  met  and  married  Vivian 
Dunn.  In  1965,  he  moved  his  family  to  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  successfully 
completed  a welding  course  at  the  Greer  Technical  Institute.  He  held 
various  jobs  in  Chicago,  California  and  Minneapolis  before  moving  his 
family  back  to  North  Dakota  to  live  permanently.  Philip  worked  for  the 
Spirit  Lake  Tribe  as  a CHR  driver  for  three  years.  He  then  began  working 
at  Sioux  Manufacturing,  where  he  worked  for  six  years  as  a Security  Guard. 
He  also  received  training  as  an  EMT.  He  then  worked  for  Spirit  Lake  Casino 
and  Resort  as  a bus  driver.  He  drove  bus  for  the  Little  Hoop  Head  Start, 
later  the  Devils  Lake  School  District  and  before  illness  forced  him  to 
retire  in  2000  he  was  again  driving  bus  for  the  Little  Hoop  Head  Start 
Program. 

Some  of  Philip's  hobbies  included  fixing  cars  and  working  and  being  out 
in  his  yard.  He  also  loved  to  pow-wow.  He  sang  long  ago  with  many  drum 
groups  until  his  wife's  illness.  He  then  spent  his  time  caring  for  her 
until  her  death  on  April  10,  1999. 

Philip  is  survived  by  his  children.  Emerald  (Matt)  Robertson,  Myron 
(Sharon)  Spotted  Horse,  Emrick  Spotted  Horse  and  Philip  (Sally)  Spotted 
Horse  III,  all  of  Fort  Totten;  nine  grandchildren,  Larry  Spotted  Horse, 
Mitchell  (Renee)  Spotted  Horse,  Joseph  Roulette,  Willow  Roulette,  Marcus 
Robertson,  Michelle  Spotted  Horse  and  Philip  Spotted  Horse  IV,  all  of  Fort 
Totten  and  Lisha  Spotted  Horse  and  Lara  Spotted  Horse  of  Manderson,  SD; 
great-grandson , Jonathan  Allen;  sisters.  Pearl  Reed,  New  Town,  ND,  Marlene 
Manto,  Dickinson,  ND  and  Marcella  Spotted  Horse,  Wilton,  ND. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 

August  3,  2004 
Denise  Rainbow 

SOLEN  - Denise  Dale  Rainbow,  39,  Solen,  died  July  29,  2004,  at  her  home. 
Services  will  be  held  at  noon  Wednesday,  August  4,  at  the  Youth  Activity 
Center,  Cannon  Ball,  with  the  Rev.  William  Cosgrove  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  in  St.  Elizabeth  Catholic  Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  4 to  9 p.m.  today  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan,  with  a rosary  service  beginning  at  7 p.m.  Visitation  will  continue 
9 a.m.  to  the  time  of  services  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center. 

Denise  was  born  Oct.  15,  1964,  at  Bismarck,  to  Herbert  and  Victoria 
(Loans  Arrow)  Rainbow.  She  was  raised  and  educated  in  Cannon  Ball  and  Fort 
Yates.  Denise  married  Keith  Conica,  who  died  in  1997.  She  married  Sam 
Lester  and  he  died  in  1998.  She  loved  to  listen  to  music,  watch  movies  and 
worked  at  Prairie  Knights  Casino  for  a short  time. 

She  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Charlotte  Conica,  Cannon  Ball;  her 
mother,  Victoria  Ireland;  three  sons,  Chad  Conica,  Cody  Conica,  both  of 
Cannon  Ball,  and  Sandon  Lester,  Texas;  three  sisters  and  one  brother-in- 
law,  Cheryle  and  Lyle  Antelope,  Fort  Yates,  and  Arvella  Rainbow  and  Delora 
Smith,  both  of  Bismarck;  two  adopted  sisters,  Carol  Two  Bears  and  Doris 
Big  Eagle,  both  of  Cannon  Ball;  one  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Robert  and 


Lois  Rainbow  Sr.,  Dunseith;  one  adopted  brother,  Kevin  One  Horn,  Cannon 
Ball;  three  grandchildren,  Kayce  Rae  and  Astacia  Kay  Conica  and  Cameron 
Red  Bear;  four  nieces;  six  nephews;  and  her  special  friend,  Albert  Dog 
Skin . 

Denise  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father;  one  son,  Monty  Conica;  one 
brother,  Ronald  Rainbow;  and  her  grandparents,  Doe  and  Jennie  Rainbow  and 
Bede  and  Mary  Louise  Loans  Arrow. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 

August  9,  2004 

Irene  Flying  Horse 
Sioux  Falls 

Sioux  Falls  - Irene  (Oakiye)  Flying  Horse,  57,  of  Sioux  Falls,  died 
Saturday,  August  7,  2004,  at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  August  10,  2004,  at  St. 
Paul's  Catholic  Church  in  Marty.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 
Wake  services  began  on  Sunday  at  the  Community  Center  in  Lake  Andes. 
Crosby- Jaeger  Funeral  Home  in  Wagner  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 

August  3,  2004 

Bernard  Little  Skunk  Littleton 

BRIDGER  - Bernard  Little  Skunk  Littleton,  68,  Bridger,  died  Friday,  July 
30,  2004,  at  Fort  Meade  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Sturgis. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Aug.  4,  and  the  family 
will  gather  at  the  4 mile  junction  at  5 p.m.  to  follow  in  procession. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  5,  at  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Eagle  Butte,  with  the  Rev.  Jeffrey  Barnes  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  in  Bear  Creek. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Wicokahe  Red  Owl 

KYLE  - Wicokahe  Red  Owl,  infant,  Kyle,  was  stillborn  Monday,  July  12, 
2004,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Ronald  Red  Owl  and  Loretta  Takes  War 
Bonnett,  Kyle;  her  maternal  grandparents,  Ray  and  Delores  Takes  War 
Bonnett,  Kyle;  and  her  paternal  grandparents,  Elvira  Shangreaux  and  Ronald 
Red  Owl,  Kyle. 

Graveside  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  5,  at  St.  Barnabas 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle,  with  the  Rev.  Francis  Apple  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Martha  Esther  (Clifford)  Whiting 

KYLE  - Martha  Esther  (Clifford)  Whiting  was  born  April  23,  1916,  to  John 
M.  and  Emma  Clifford,  at  their  home  close  to  Rockyford  on  the  White  River. 
She  is  one  of  10  children.  She  attended  grade  school  at  Washington  County 
Public  School,  located  on  Cane  Creek  near  the  old  John  Pourier  ranch.  Her 
family  lived  on  the  ranch  located  on  the  White  River  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Medicine  Root.  She  attended  high  school  at  St.  Francis  Mission  School, 
where  she  met  Lawrence  Whiting,  whom  she  married,  July  6,  1936,  at  St. 
Barbara's  Catholic  Church  on  the  White  River  in  the  badlands  North  of  Kyle 
They  lived  on  the  White  River  Ranch  until  the  US  Government  forced  them  to 
move  in  July  of  1942.  They  moved  to  a place  about  7 miles  south  east  of 
Kyle  where  they  lived  for  a time.  In  1946  they  moved  to  Rapid  City  and  in 
1959  they  moved  back  to  Kyle  so  Martha  could  help  take  care  of  her  aging 
parents.  They  had  six  children  during  their  marriage  which  lasted  for  66 
wonderful  years,  until  Lawrence  died  in  December  of  2002.  Martha  waited 
patiently  for  Lawrence  to  take  her  to  heaven;  she  died  in  her  son  Joseph's 
arms,  at  Bennett  County  Health  Care  Center  in  Martin,  on  Saturday,  July  31 
2004,  at  the  age  of  88. 

She  is  survived  by  sisters,  Mitilda  Valandra  of  Denver,  Colorado, 


Francis  Turgeon  of  Mesquite,  Nevada,  Regina  Turgeon  of  Fort  Meade,  South 
Dakota  and  Isabelle  Janis  of  Manderson,  South  Dakota;  daughters,  Marie 
(Annette)  Moore  of  Avenger,  Texas  and  Gloria  Valdez  of  Manhattan,  Kansas; 
sons,  Lawrence  (Sonny)  of  Wasilla,  Alaska,  Joseph  of  Kyle,  South  Dakota, 
Robert  of  Paducah,  Kentucky  and  Clifford  of  Wanblee,  South  Dakota.  She  has 
fifteen  grandchildren  and  twenty-five  great-grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  August  4,  2004,  at 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Catholic  Church  Flail  in  Kyle,  South  Dakota,  with  the 
Rev.  Frank  Schmitt,  S.J.,  officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  St.  Stephen's 
Catholic  Cemetery,  Kyle.  A one-night  wake,  starting  at  1 p.m.  will  be  held 
at  the  church  hall  on  Tuesday,  August  3rd. 

Funeral  arrangements  have  been  placed  in  the  care  of  Sioux  Funeral  Flome 
of  Pine  Ridge,  SD. 

August  5,  2004 

Elizabeth  B.  DeSersa 

PORCUPINE  - Elizabeth  B.  DeSersa,  89,  Porcupine,  died  Thursday,  Duly  29, 
2004,  at  St.  Joseph's  Flospital  in  Stockton,  Calif. 

Survivors  include  four  sons.  Bill  DeSersa,  Oakdale,  Calif.,  Bob  DeSersa, 
Rushville,  Neb.,  Clarence  DeSersa  Jr.,  Casper,  Wyo.,  and  Dennis  DeSersa, 
Greenville,  Calif.;  five  daughters,  Wanda  Simpson  and  Rae  Elliott,  both  of 
Stockton,  Bernice  Spangler  and  Elayne  Flopkins,  both  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  Shirley  Flumphries,  Greeley,  Colo.;  one  brother,  Ray  Cuny  Sr.,  Rapid 
City;  three  sisters,  Sr.  Genevieve  Cuny,  Denver,  Pearlie  Anderson,  Rapid 
City,  and  Mary  Jane  Cuny,  Rockyford,  SD;  34  grandchildren;  45  great- 
grandchildren; and  eight  great-great-grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  3 p.m.  today  at  Rockyford  School.  Services 
will  be  10  a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  6,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lucinda  Mercy  Janis 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Lucinda  Mercy  Janis,  57,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  3, 
2004,  at  MedCenter  One  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  7 p.m.  Sunday,  Aug.  8,  at  H . V . Johnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Aug.  9, 
at  the  cultural  center,  with  Deacon  Dora  Bruguier,  Ernest  Tail  and  Flerbie 
Starr  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  in 
Cherry  Creek. 

Oster  Funeral  Flome  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  6,  2004 
Seth  W.  Gibbons 

MANDERSON  - Seth  W.  Gibbons,  51,  Manderson,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  3,  2004, 
in  White  Clay,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Robert  Kills  Enemy,  Cameron  Ghost  and 
Victor  Afraid  of  Flawk,  all  of  Manderson;  one  daughter,  Linda  Torres, 
Scottsbluff,  Neb.;  three  brothers,  Carl  Shott  and  Irving  Dumping  Eagle, 
both  of  Manderson,  and  Donroy  Big  Crow,  Allen;  and  one  sister,  Brynda 
Jumping  Eagle,  Manderson. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Aug.  9,  at  St.  Agnes 
Church  Flail  in  Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Aug.  10,  at 
the  church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Pat  Malone  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  7,  2004 
Baby  Star  Bird 

PORCUPINE  - Baby  Star  Bird,  infant,  was  stillborn  Sunday,  July  25,  2004, 
at  Pine  Ridge  Flospital. 

Survivors  include  parents,  David  Birds  Bill,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Arvean 
Comes  Killing,  Porcupine;  maternal  grandmother,  Brenda  Comes  Killing, 


Porcupine;  and  paternal  grandparents.  Pearl  Mousseau  and  Dohn  Bird  Bill, 
Pine  Ridge.  Graveside  services  were  Friday,  Aug.  6,  at  St.  Dulius 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine,  with  Mr.  Mari  Kingi  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

August  6,  2004 

Genanna  Andrade 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Genanna  Andrade  will  be  held  at  10:30  a.m., 
Saturday,  Aug.  7,  2004,  at  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home.  Interment  will  follow 
at  Barber  Cemetery.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Reed-Culver 
Funeral  Home  of  Tahlequah. 

Genanna  Andrade  passed  from  this  life  Wednesday,  Aug.  4,  2004,  in  Tulsa, 
at  the  age  of  56.  She  was  born  Dec.  22,  1947,  in  Barber,  to  Watie  Ridge  Sr. 
and  Helen  (Holmes)  Ridge.  She  was  a retired  seamstress  for  the  Cherokee 
Nation . 

Surviving  Genanna  is  her  husband,  Alejandro  Andrade;  her  daughter, 

Angela  Lynn  Andrade;  a sister,  Norma  Dimerson;  and  four  brothers:  Watie 
Ridge  Dr.,  Charles  Ridge,  Eddie  Ridge  and  Tim  Ridge. 

Genanna  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  a daughter,  Tonya 
Andrade. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

August  7,  2004 
Timothy  Payahsape 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  - Funeral  for  Timothy  Payahsape,  41,  Oklahoma  City,  will 
be  at  11  a.m.  today  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home,  Lawton. 

Mr.  Payahsape  died  Friday,  Duly  30,  2004,  at  an  Oklahoma  City  hospital. 
Burial  will  be  at  Saddle  Mountain  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  Dan.  13,  1963,  to  Rudolph  and  Mary  Turtle  Payahsape  Sr.  He 
was  raised  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  attended  schools  and  then  attended 
vocational-technical  school,  studying  auto  mechanics.  He  was  a mechanic  by 
trade  and  moved  to  Oklahoma  City  to  live  near  his  family. 

Survivors  include  three  sisters:  Sandra  Brown,  Oklahoma  City;  Mindy 
Ramos  and  Cindy  Lopez,  both  of  Dallas;  two  brothers:  Ingemar  Payahsape, 
McAlester;  and  Dohn  Payahsape,  Oklahoma  City. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

August  3,  2004 

Sharon  Becenti 
Kirtland 

Dan.  17,  1963  - Aug.  1,  2004 

Sharon  Becenti,  age  41,  died  at  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center  on 
Sunday,  Aug.  1,  2004.  She  was  born  Dan.  17,  1963,  in  Shiprock  to  Richard 
and  Lena  Dohn. 

Sharon  graduated  from  Shiprock  High  School  in  1981.  In  Dune  2002,  she 
also  completed  a degree  in  Bicultural  Studies  with  certification  in 
Bilingual  Education  from  Fort  Lewis  College.  She  was  employed  with 
Farmington  Municipal  Schools  as  a bilingual  teacher  at  Northeast 
Elementary  School.  Sharon  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  21  years,  Tony; 
and  their  children,  Shane,  Terra,  Tonia  and  Shaun.  She  is  also  survived  by 
her  siblings,  Stella  Dohn  of  Shiprock,  Deffrey  Dohn  of  Shiprock,  Caroline 
Thomas  of  Waterflow,  Defferson  Dohn  of  Santa  Fe,  Carol  Heredia  of  Gallup, 
Nena  Oakes  of  Gallup,  and  Ricardo  Dohn  and  Rolando  Dohn  of  Shiprock. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Richard  Dohn;  a sister.  Sherry; 
maternal  grandparents,  Tom  and  Amy  Dackson;  and  paternal  grandparents, 
Naabeh  and  Grace  Dohn. 

Viewing  will  be  held  from  9 to  9:30  a.m.,  followed  by  memorial  services 


at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Aug.  5,  2004,  at  The  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  off  the  old  Kirtland  Highway  in  Kirtland. 

Sharon's  family  would  like  to  give  special  thanks  to:  Dr.  lames  Neidhart 
Dr.  leffrey  Neidhart,  the  nursing  staff  of  the  San  luan  Oncology  Center, 
nurses  from  Basin  Home  Health,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  doctors  and 
nursing  staff  of  San  luan  Regional  Medical  Center.  Our  sincerest  gratitude 
for  your  tender  and  loving  care  of  our  beloved  Sharon. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Chapel  of  Memories 
Funeral  Home  of  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

lone  Slade  Lee 
Red  Mesa,  Colo. 

May  17,  1915  - Aug.  1,  2004 

lone  Slade  Lee,  89,  died  of  natural  causes  on  Sunday,  Aug.  1,  2004,  at 
her  home  in  Red  Mesa,  Colo.  Mrs.  Lee  was  born  May  17,  1915,  in  Redmesa, 
Colo.,  the  daughter  of  lames  and  Agnes  (Burnham)  Slade.  She  married 
Wallace  Raymond  Lee  Sr.  on  Sept.  3,  2004,  in  the  Logan  Temple,  Logan,  Utah 

Mrs.  Lee  was  a loving  mother  and  grandmother  and  a true  friend  to  all 
she  knew.  Mother  liked  being  outdoors  gardening.  She  was  a devoted  member 
of  The  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  serving  wherever  she 
was  called. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Barbara  Harris  of  Blanding,  Utah, 

Diana  Thimmes  of  Logan,  Utah,  lanette  Harris  of  Page,  Ariz.,  Shawna  Azbill 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Sheryl  Willis  of  Fruit  Heights,  Utah,  and  Cindy 
Whittaker  of  Redmesa;  sons,  Wallace  Lee  Ir.  of  Eagle  Gate,  Idaho  and 
Russel  Lee  of  Atlas,  Okla.;  35  grandchildren,  60  great-grandchildren  and 
two  great-great-grandchildren;  and  sister,  lune  Brinkerhoff  of  St.  George, 
Utah . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Wallace  in  lune  2003,  three 
brothers  and  six  sisters. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Aug.  5,  2004,  at  The 
Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  Redmesa  Ward.  Bishop  Trent 
Taylor  will  be  officiating.  Burial  will  occur  at  Redmesa  Cemetery  in 
Redmesa . 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  Hospice  of  Mercy,  375  E.  Park  Ave. 
Durango,  CO  81301. 

Mary  Ann  Benally 
Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Ian.  2,  1927  - luly  30,  2004 

Mary  Ann  Benally,  77,  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  went  home  to  be  with  her 
Heavenly  Father  on  Friday,  luly  30,  2004,  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  lan.  2 
1927,  in  Red  Valley. 

Mary  Ann  is  survived  by  her  son,  Herbert  L.  Benally  and  his  wife  Loretta 
E.  Benally  of  Shiprock;  daughter-in-law,  Lena  Benally  of  Red  Valley; 
sister,  Sarah  Yazzie  and  husband,  Emerson  of  Red  Valley;  10  grandchildren 
and  12  great-grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Calvin  R.  Benally  Sr.;  mother, 
Bessie  Nez;  and  brothers,  lohn  Yazzie  and  Tom  Kee  Allen.  Visitation  will 
be  held  from  1 to  4 p.m.,  today,  Wednesday,  Aug.  4,  2004,  at  Brewer,  Lee 
and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a 
m.,  Thursday,  Aug.  5,  2004,  at  the  Dineh  Christian  Center  in  Shiprock.  She 
will  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Lloyd  Dale 
Shiprock 

May  17,  1931  - Aug.  3,  2004 

Lloyd  Dale,  73,  of  Shiprock,  passed  from  this  life  Tuesday,  Aug.  3,  2004 
in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  May  17,  1931,  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 


August  7,  2004 


Lonine  Notah 
Naschitti 

Duly  1,  1912  - Aug.  4,  2004 

Lorine  Notah,  92,  of  Naschitti,  passed  away  Wednesday,  Aug.  4,  2004,  in 
Farmington.  She  was  born  Duly  1,  1912,  in  Naschitti. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Saturday,  Aug.  7,  2004, 
at  the  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Naschitti.  The  casket  will  be  opened 
following  the  service  for  viewing.  Burial  will  be  held  at  the  Naschitti 
Community  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Flome  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
August  3,  2004 
Paul  Tsinajinnie 

KLAGETOFI  - Funeral  services  for  Paul  Tsinajinnie,  56,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  Aug.  5,  at  St.  Anne's  Mission.  Burial  will  take  place  at  the 
Klagetoh  Community  Center. 

Tsinajinnie  died  Duly  28  in  Phoenix.  Fie  was  born  Aug.  15,  1947,  in 
Ganado  into  the  Floney  Comb  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People 
Clan . 

Tsinajinnie  graduated  from  Ganado  Unified  Schools  and  attended  welding 
school  in  Mississippi.  Fie  was  a welder,  rancher,  horse  jockey  and  he 
enjoyed  reading,  country  music,  outdoors  and  his  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Marco  Long  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Kyle  Long  of 
Klagetoh;  daughter,  Stacey  Long  of  Klagetoh;  brother,  Frank  Tsinajinnie  of 
Phoenix;  sisters,  Anna  B.  Flealing  of  Ganado,  Arlene  Begay,  and  Mary  Ann 
Tso  of  Phoenix. 

Tsinajinnie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Dick  and  Irene 
Tsinajinnie,  Sr.;  numerous  brothers  and  sisters. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Paul  Tsinajinnie,  Darren  Livingston,  Chris  Flealing 
and  Mark  D.  Tom. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Anna  Flealings  residence 
Ganado. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  5,  2004 
Billson  Coho 

PINEFIILL  - Funeral  services  for  Billson  Coho,  27,  will  be  10:30  a.m. 
Friday,  Aug.  6,  at  the  Pinehill  Church  of  God.  Pastor  Wilkinson  Sage  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  plot  at  Beaver  Flead  Cemetery. 

Coho  died  Duly  31  in  Pinehill.  Fie  was  born  Duly  12,  1977,  in  Zuni  into 
the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan. 

Coho  was  a 1996  graduate  of  Pinehill  School.  Fie  was  a self-employed 
ranch  worker  and  his  hobbies  included  welding,  drawing,  riding  his 
motorcycle,  riding  horses  and  restoring  old  vehicles. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Dimmie  V.  Coho  and  Nellie  M.  Coho; 
brothers,  Depson  Coho;  sisters,  Lisa  Coho,  Prescilla  Coho,  Melissa  Coho, 
and  Tatum  Coho. 

Coho  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother.  Dames  Sampson  Coho. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Depson  Coho,  Oreos  Eriacho,  Michael  Begay,  Ervin 
Pino,  Albertson  Pino,  and  Alex  Eriacho. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Dimmie  and  Nellie 
Coho's  residence. 

Cope  Memorial  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Geneva  Dean  Wagner 

MANY  FARMS  - Funeral  services  for  Geneva  Dean  Wagner,  66,  will  be  10  a.m 
Saturday,  Aug.  7,  at  St.  Anthony  Church.  Father  Blaine  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  be  on  family  land. 

Wagner  was  born  March  31,  1938,  in  Many  Farms  into  the  Edge  of  the  Water 


People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 

Wagner  was  a graduate  of  Chilico  Indian  School  and  attended  Roswell  lob 
Corps.  She  enjoyed  sewing. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Michael  Wagner;  brothers,  Harold  Holtsoi,  and 
Wilson  Holtsoi. 

Wagner  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Deannette  Holtsoi;  father, 
Wallace  Holtsoi  Sr.;  sister,  Florence  Holtsoi;  brothers,  Raymond  Holtsoi, 
Sr.,  Chester  Holtsoi  and  Wallace  Holtsoi,  Dr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kenneth  Bedonie,  Dennis  Deswood,  Melvin  Hoskie,  Ray 
Holtsoi,  Elton  Arthur  and  Alvin  Hoskie. 

The  family  will  meet  this  today  and  Friday  at  7 p.m.  at  Nellie  Bedonie' s 
residence. 

Cope  Memorial  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  6,  2004 
Don  Chee  Frank 

NAHODISHGISH  - Funeral  services  for  Don  Chee  Frank,  Sr.,  68,  will  be 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Aug.  7,  at  the  First  Navajo  Baptist  Church.  Edgar  B. 
Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  plot. 

Frank  died  Aug.  2 in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  May  17,  1936,  in  Nahodishgish 
into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Sage  Brush  Hill  People  Clan. 

Frank  was  a railroad  worker,  carpenter,  ranch  hand,  welder,  and  truck 
driver . 

Survivors  inlcude  his  sons,  Donald  Chee  Frank,  Don  Chee  Frank,  Dr.; 
daughters,  Donna  Mae  Leonard,  Doradeen  Mae  Frank,  Betty  R.  Yazzie,  Arlene 
P.  Montoya;  sisters,  Marie  Thompson,  Annie  Morgan,  Bah  Tsosie  Thompson, 

Mae  Morgan,  Mary  Morgan,  Dorothy  Yazzie;  and  26  grandchildren. 

Frank  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Dohn  Frank;  and  mother  Asa' 

Tsoh  Frank. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Donald  Chee  Frank,  Don  Chee  Frank,  Dr.,  Edgar  Lee 
Yazzie,  Chester  Moran,  Oliver  Leonard  and  Valentino  Barbone. 

Cope  Memorial  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dorothy  Matt 

LUPTON  - Sevices  for  Dorothy  Matt,  39,  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  7, 
at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  be  in  Houck. 

Matt  died  Duly  31  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dune  8,  1965,  in  Gallup  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan. 

Matt  graduated  from  Sanders  High  School.  Her  hobbies  inlcuded  beadwork 
and  she  was  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  sons.  O' Brian  Brown,  Alfred  Brown,  Delbert  Brown 
all  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughters,  Tilda  Matt  of  Iyanbito,  Leilia  Brown  of 
Fort  Defiance;  mother,  Mary  S.  Matt  of  Lupton;  brothers,  Alex  Matt,  Peter 
Matt  b of  Lupton;  sisters,  Marie  Gaddy  of  Luton,  Elsie  Chischilly  of 
Oaksprings,  and  Lisa  Matt  of  Lupton. 

Matt  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Charlie  Matt,  Sr.;  brother, 
Dunior  Matt;  sisters,  Elta  Matt  and  Stella  "Esther"  Billy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Daniel  Begay,  Dr.,  Donovan  Billy,  Alfred  Brown,  Dr., 
Antonio  Brown,  Freddie  Gaddy  and  David  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Lupton  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

William  Allien  Tsosie 

ROUGH  ROCK  - Services  for  William  Allen  Tsosie,  85,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Aug.  7,  at  the  Tse  Bonito  Chapel.  A private  burial  will  take 
place  in  the  Veterans  Cemetery. 

Tsosie  died  Aug.  1 in  Chilchinbeto,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Aug.  17,  1918, 
into  the  Near  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Wood  Streak  People  Clan. 

Tsosie  worked  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  He  was  drafted  into  the  Army 
during  World  War  II.  Tsosie  enjoyed  hunting,  telling  stories  and  traveling. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Albert  Tsosie,  Perry  Tsosie  and  Leonard 
Tsosie;  daughters,  Adella  Tsosie,  Lorraine  Tsosie,  Betty  Lou  Tsosie, 
Katherine  Tsosie,  Dorothy  Tom,  Willhemena  Tsosie;  and  brother,  Henry  Boyd. 


Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Lena  B.  Tsosie;  sons,  Terry 
Tsosie,  Sr.,  and  Tony  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Albert  Tsosie,  Perry  Tsosie,  Derrickson  L.  Gray, 
Luther  Martin,  Terry  Tsosie,  Dr.,  and  Kerry  Tom. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Henry  Boyd's  residence. 
Cope  Memorial  has  charge  of  arrangements. 

Isabelle  C.  Begay 

GANADO  - Services  for  Isabelle  C.  Begay,  79,  are  pending  and  will  be 
announced  at  a later  date. 

Begay  died  Aug.  4 in  Phoenix. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Martin  Begay,  Alvin  Begay,  LaVon  Begay, 

Thomas  Begay;  daughters.  Ruby  Kanuho,  Irene  Curly;  and  sister  Lena  Salibye. 


August  9,  2004 
Marcus  Bert  Henry 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  for  Marcus  Bert  Henry,  41,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  Aug.  10,  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 
President  Lee  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  a private  family 
cemetery. 

A visitation  will  be  held  prior  to  the  services  at  the  Stake  center  at 
9 a.m. 

Henry  died  Aug.  5 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Oct.  7,  1962,  in  Rehoboth  into 
the  Near  to  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Robert  Henry  of  Shiprock;  mother,  Ida  Mae 
Begay  of  Mexican  Springs;  son.  Dean  Dale  Henry  of  Albuquerque;  daughter, 
Francine  Henry  of  Albuquerque;  sisters,  Darlene  Bahe,  Peggy  Ann  Begay, 

Dora  D.  Henry  all  of  Mexican  Springs,  Patricia  Ann  Begay  of  Manuelito, 

Fern  Henry  of  Red  Rock,  Aldora  M.  Powell  of  Gallup;  brother,  Dohn  Henry  of 
Albuquerque,  Robert  Henry  of  Mexican  Springs;  stepmother,  Roslind  Henry  of 
Shiprock;  and  one  grandchild. 

Henry  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmothers,  Alice  Henry,  Nanabah 
Lee;  and  grandfather,  Dohn  Lee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Fernando  Dawes,  Valentino  Dawes,  Dohn  Henry,  Gene 
Laughlin,  Robert  Lee,  Dr.  and  Simon  Lee. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Ida  M.  Begay's 
residence,  Mexican  Springs. 

Rollie  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Elsie  D.  Sam 

SUNDANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Elsie  D.  Sam,  55,  will  be  11  a.m. 
Tuesday,  Aug.  10,  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
City  Cemetery. 

Sam  died  Aug.  5 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Sept.  17,  1948,  in  Gallup  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Yellow  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Dimmy  Sam  of  Sundance;  daughters,  Shelia 
Calabaza  of  Albuquerque,  Diana  Rose  Sam  of  Sundance;  sons,  Ronald  Sam  of 
Albuquerque,  Elvin  Willis,  Sr.  of  Sundance;  brother,  Paul  Dohnson,  Sr.  of 
Crest  View;  sisters,  Mary  Nolcott,  Annie  Yazzie  both  of  Sundance. 

Sam  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Dimmy  Dohnson;  mother, 

Ahhenebah  Dohnson;  daughter,  Sandy  Dohnson;  brothers,  Albert  Dohnson,  Leo 
Dohnson,  Tom  Dohnson;  and  sister,  Ella  Dohnson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Mike  Chackee,  Clinton  Dohnson,  Don  Sam,  Ronald  Sam, 
Elvin  Willis  and  Melvin  Willis. 

Rollie  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leo  Tracey 

ALBUQERQUE  - Services  for  Leo  Tracy,  80,  were  10  a.m.  today  at  French 
Mortuary  Chapel.  Burial  followed  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park,  Albuquerque. 

Tracey  died  Aug.  6.  He  was  born  in  Nazlini,  Ariz.,  into  the  Red  Streak 
People  Clan  for  the  Sleep  Rock  People  Clan. 

Tracey  was  an  Army  veteran,  serving  in  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific 
Islands.  He  was  a construction  worker  and  a minister  on  the  Navajo 


reservations.  Tracey  enjoyed  sports  and  was  an  avid  Lakers  fan. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Leo  Tracey,  Dr.,  Norman  Tracey,  Sam  Tracey 
all  of  Albuquerque;  daughters,  Norma  Chackee  of  Las  Lunas,  Margaret  Haskew 
of  Albuquerque;  sisters,  Annie  Shirley,  Maggie  Begay,  Mildred  Hubbard; 
four  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

Tracey  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Emma  Tracey;  parents,  Sam  and 
Yes  kas  Bah  Tracey;  brothers,  Benjamin  Tracey,  Dohn  Tracey,  Willie  Tracey, 
and  Felix  Tracey. 

Friends  may  visit  the  Chapel  on  Tuesday  from  5-8  p.m. 

Deffery  Hart  Toadlena 

Pinon  - Services  for  Deffery  Hart  Toadlena,  35,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday, 
Aug.  10,  at  the  Pion  Community  Cemetery. 

Toadlena  died  Aug.  5.  He  was  born  Sept.  26,  1968,  in  Tuba  City. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Charlene  Begaye;  sons,  Deffery  Hart  Toadlena, 
Jr.,  Deff  Toadlena,  Deremiah  Toadlena,  Zachriah  Toadlena;  daughters, 
Charmayne  Toadlena,  Shennelle  Toadlena;  mother,  Dulia  Toadlena;  brothers, 
Ricky  Toadlena,  Dason  Toadlena,  Bruce  Toadlena;  sisters,  Nancy  Lewis, 
Cecelia  Guy,  Amelia  Toadlena,  Theresa  Toadlena,  Pearl  Toadlena. 

Toadlena  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  lack  Toadlena. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ricky  Toadlena,  Dason  Toadlena  and  Bruce  Toadlena. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Dulia  Toadlena 's 
residence. 

Cope  Memorial  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

August  3,  2004 
Daniel  Brown 

Daniel  Clyde  Brown,  73,  of  Hesperia,  Calif.,  died  Duly  29,  2004,  in  a 
Fontana,  Calif.,  hospital.  He  grew  up  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation,  was  a 
1949  graduated  of  Globe  High  School,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Arizona  with  a degree  in  engineering. 

He  was  a retired  civil  engineer  for  the  California  Department  of 
Hydraulic  Resources.  Previously  he  had  worked  as  a mining  engineer  at 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  and  at  Magma  Superior  and  Kearny  (Christmas). 

Perry  Reede 

Perry  Reede,  48,  of  San  Carlos  died  Duly  26,  2004,  at  Heritage  Health 
Care  Center  in  Globe.  Born  in  San  Carlos,  he  worked  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  road  maintenance  department. 

He  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Rayleen  Reede  and  Marissa  Brown  of  San 
Carlos;  two  sons,  Waylon  Reede  and  Deshane  Reede  of  San  Carlos;  his  father, 
Robert  Reede  of  Payson;  five  sisters,  Roberta  Mull,  Rosalynd  Dosay, 

Angelina  Upshaw,  Eleanor  Steele  and  Yvonne  Smith,  all  of  San  Carlos;  two 
brothers,  Franklin  Reede  of  San  Carlos  and  Leonard  Chase  of  Bylas;  and 
eight  grandchildren. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Aug.  2 at  World  Evangelist  Revival  Church 
in  San  Carlos.  Interment  was  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were 
under  the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

August  6,  2004 

Ruby  Davis  White 

Ruby  White,  71,  passed  away  on  August  2,  2004.  She  was  born  in  Somerton, 
Arizona  on  August  3,  1932. 

Ruby  was  a homemaker  and  loving  mother. She  was  also  a member  of  Somerton 
Church  of  the  Nazarene. 

Ruby  is  survived  by  sons,  Luther  (Deannie)  White,  of  Somerton,  Ariz., 
Lester  (Diane)  White,  of  Yuma,  Gary  (Tina)  White,  of  Winterhaven,  Calif., 
and  Neil  (Debbie)  White,  of  Yuma;  daughters,  Cecilia  White,  of  Somerton, 
Ariz.,  Brenda  (Thomas)  White,  of  Tualatin,  Ore.,  and  Carolyn  (Paul) 


Blakely,  of  Burke,  Va.;  grandchildren,  Selena  and  Taleena  Garcia,  Shawn 
and  Yolanda  Blakely,  Sylvia  L.  Thomas,  Dewel  Buck,  Josh,  Sanner,  Eric, 
Virgil,  Spencer,  Cinnamen,  Roxie  and  Megan  White.  She  is  also  survived  by 
14  great-grandchildren . 

Ruby  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dim  White;  mother,  Susie 
Davis;  and  father,  lack  Davis. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  Kammann  Mortuary  Saturday,  August  7, 

2004  at  1 p.m.  Dune  and  Ray  Stillings  officiating.  Tribal  Ceremonial  rites 
will  be  from  3 p.m.  on  Saturday,  August  7,  2004  at  West  Cocopah  Cry  House. 
Cremation  will  be  Sunday  6 a.m.  Final  resting  place  will  be  West  Cocopah 
Reservation . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dosh,  Eric,  Sanner,  Spencer,  Virgil  White,  and  Shawn 
Blakely.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Gary,  Luther,  Lester  and  Neil  White. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Yuma  Sun, 
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August  3,  2004 

Ramon  R.  Cesspooch 
1911  ~ 2004 

Ramon  Raymond  Cesspooch,  age  92,  of  Randlett,  lived  a long  and 
productive  life.  He  passed  away  Duly  27,  2004  at  the  Ashley  Valley  Medical 
Center. 

Ramon  was  born  November  20,  1911  to  Albert  and  LouPeta  LuDaun  Cesspooch. 
He  graduated  from  the  Albuquerque  Indian  School,  Albuquerque  NM  in  1934. 

He  married  Bessie  Saknikent,  she  died  Duly  22,  1996.  He  started  working 
for  the  BIA  Irrigation  in  1937  as  a "ditch  rider."  As  a ditch  rider  he 
made  sure  that  the  farmers  received  their  "water  turn"  or  allocation  of 
water  from  the  BIA  Irrigation's  water  systems.  He  developed  a friendship 
with  the  farmers  and  became  known  as  a reliable  and  fair  man.  After  32 
years  of  service  he  retired.  He  returned  to  farming  and  tending  to  his 
cattle. 

During  this  time,  Ramon  had  many  interests;  he  played  various  musical 
instruments  and  held  jam  session  in  his  downtown  Randlett  home.  He  played 
the  trombone,  guitar,  harmonica,  drums,  the  Dew's  harp,  saxophone,  and 
knew  how  to  yodel.  On  some  occasions  he  was  a one  man  band,  playing  the 
guitar,  harmonica,  cymbals  and  drum!  He  was  a carpenter,  creating  and 
building  his  own  storage  sheds  and  work  areas.  Ramon  loved  to  travel,  and 
later  in  life  took  Senior  Trips  with  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe's  Senior  Citizen' 
's  Department.  He  wasn't  shy  about  having  his  picture  taken,  especially  on 
the  many  horses  that  he  had.  Ramon  would  sometimes  speak  about  how  he  and 
his  sister  and  her  husband  would  travel  on  horse  back  from  the  Uintah 
Basin  to  Colorado.  He  said  they  would  trot  all  day  and  their  path  would 
take  them  through  Moab's  red  rocks.  They  had  a cavern  in  the  rocks 
selected  where  they  would  spend  the  night  and  continue  their  journey  upon 
sunrise.  His  pride  and  joy  was  an  original  1942  Plymouth  that  he  had 
acquired  from  Captain  Abbotts  of  Randlett.  Ramon  is  survived  by  11 
children:  Bryson  Cesspooch,  Kykotsmovi,  AZ;  Evans  D.  Cesspooch,  Dallas, 

TX;  Vina  Maske,  San  Francisco,  CA;  Ophelia  Borja,  Memphis,  TN;  Curtis 
Cesspooch,  Ft.  Duchesne;  Woodrow  Cesspooch  of  Randlett;  Dudy  Comes  At 
Night  of  Browning,  MT;  Rudy  Cesspooch,  SLC,  UT;  Ramalda  Guzman,  Randlett; 
Melvin  Cesspooch,  and  Loretta  Majado  both  of  Ft.  Duchesne. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Bessie,  sons  Everett,  Adrian  and 
daughter  Lucinda. 

Service  held  at  11:00  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  31,  2004  at  the  Randlett 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Burial  in  the  Randlett  Cemetery  under  direction  of  the  Hullinger 
Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

August  8,  2004 


Norman  Moss 


ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Norman  Moss,  64,  will  be  conducted  at 
10  a.m.,  Monday,  Aug.  9,  at  the  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete.  Interment  will  be 
in  the  Wallowingbull  Cemetery.  A Vigil  for  the  Deceased  will  be  held  at 
7 p.m.  tonight,  at  Blue  Sky  Hall  and  a wake  will  follow  at  456  Ethete  Road 

He  died  Aug.  4,  2004,  at  Wyoming  Medical  Center  in  Casper. 

Born  Aug.  4,  1940,  in  Fort  Washakie,  he  was  the  son  of  Paul  and  Wyoma 
(Bitner)  Moss.  He  attended  schools  at  St.  Stephen's  and  in  Haskell,  Kansas 

On  Duly  23,  I960,  in  Fort  Washakie,  he  married  Zona  Frances  Goggles.  He 
attended  the  police  academy  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  and  was  a tribal  police 
officer  for  many  years.  He  was  also  employed  with  the  tribe's  forestry 
division  where  he  worked  in  various  Wyoming  state  parks  and  as  a wild  land 
firefighter.  He  was  most  recently  employed  as  a counselor  for  a vocational 
rehabilitation  program  which  helped  troubled  youth. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  his  children,  Derome  and  Linda  Antelope, 
Debbie  Antelope,  Pat  and  Sandra  Iron  Cloud,  Bill  and  Rickina  Armour,  Aleta 
Moss,  Marva  Moss,  Avalene  Moss,  Mylan  Glenmore,  Kenneth  White,  Sara 
Robinson,  Steve  and  Arlene  Sun  Rhodes,  Roseen  Friday,  and  Alonzo  Moss  Dr.; 
his  brothers.  Nelson  Moss,  Richard  Moss,  Harold  Moss,  Alonzo  Moss  Sr., 
Leonard  Moss  Sr.,  Kendall  Moss  Sr.,  Medrick  Moss,  and  Donald  Moss;  his 
sisters,  Rosella  Dorgenson,  Susanna  Oldman,  Dulie  Brown,  Vicki  Friday, 
Maxine  Moss,  Tekawetha  Sun  Rhodes,  Eileen  Do  Moss,  and  Debres  Moss;  his 
grandfather.  Burton  Hutchinson  Sr.;  31  grandchildren;  and  20  great- 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  his  brothers,  Weldan  Dale  Moss, 
Raphael  Allen  Moss  Dr.,  and  his  great-grandchildren  Tyree  Antelope, 

Bejamin  Antelope  and  Thomas  White  Dr. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
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August  3,  2004 

Linda  Marie  Thompson 

WOLF  POINT  - Linda  Marie  Thompson,  Max'  Piya  Shawiya  (Red  Sky  Woman),  46 
of  Wolf  Point,  died  Saturday,  Duly  31,  2004,  at  Northeast  Montana  Health 
Services  in  Wolf  Point,  of  Pallio-Ponto-Nigral-Degeneration  (PPND). 

There  will  be  a traditional  four-day  feast  at  the  family  home  in  Wolf 
Point  beginning  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday,  Aug.  3.  A wake  will  begin  at  5 p.m. 
Tuesday,  at  the  Oswego  Community  Hall.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Aug.  4,  at  The  Immaculate  Conception  Church  in  Wolf  Point,  with 
interment  at  Hillside  Cemetery  in  Dodson  at  2:30  p.m. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

August  4,  2004 
Kermith  "Bear"  Kamppinen 

COLUMBUS  - Kermith  "Bear"  Kamppinen,  51,  of  rural  Columbus,  left  in  his 
sleep  to  fly  with  the  angels  on  Aug.  2,  2004. 

He  was  born  in  Columbus  on  Duly  2,  1953,  the  first  son  born  to  Kenneth 
and  Doris  Kamppinen. 

Kermith  drove  truck  for  several  years  and  then  was  a core  driller  for 
precious  metals.  He  loved  tinkering  in  his  shop  and  rebuilt  a hay  loader 
this  summer,  his  last  legacy  to  the  ranch  he  so  dearly  loved. 

"Bear"  loved  taking  his  tepees  up  into  the  mountains  and  hunting  for 
deer  and  elk.  His  tepees  were  also  set  up  for  weddings  in  the  area 
periodically  and  were  his  pride  and  joy. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Survivors  include  his  mother  of 
Columbus;  three  brothers,  Kevin  of  South  Carolina,  and  Keith  and  Kim  of 
Columbus;  a niece  and  two  nephews;  and  a grandnephew. 

A celebration  of  his  life  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  5,  at 
the  Whitebird  School.  Cremation  has  taken  under  the  direction  of  Smith- 
Olcott  Funeral  Chapel  of  Red  Lodge. 

Memorials  may  be  sent  to  the  Stillwater  Team  of  Big  Sky  Hospice,  PO  Box 
1109,  Columbus,  MT,  59019;  or  to  a charity  of  choice. 
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August  4,  2004 
Marcia  Mae  Yule  Pine 

ARLEE  - Marcia  Mae  Yule  Pine,  54,  went  to  be  with  the  ancestors  on 
Thursday  evening  at  St.  Patrick  Hospital  in  Missoula. 

A member  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  North  Dakota,  she  was  born  in 
New  Town,  N.D.,  on  March  31,  1950,  to  Ignatius  and  Leotine  (Rosetti) 

Winans . 

Known  as  Sha-sha  by  her  family,  she  was  orphaned  at  a young  age  and 
raised  in  the  Catholic  orphanages. 

Sha  sha  had  a rough  and  colorful  young  life  but  she  was  strong  and 
resilient.  Her  lot  in  life  became  much  better  when  she  married  Derry  Yule 
and  they  had  a family  living  in  Missoula  and  the  general  area  where  she 
had  done  rock  work  and  was  a housekeeper  for  local  motels.  Derry  died  in 
1992. 

She  married  George  Pine  in  1995  and  they  made  their  home  in  the  St. 
Ignatius  to  Missoula  area,  eventually  living  in  Arlee.  She  enjoyed 
watching  George  fish  and  she  liked  to  camp  and  travel. 

One  of  17  children,  she  leaves  behind  several  brothers  and  sisters  as 
well  as  her  husband  George  of  Arlee;  her  children,  David  Yule  of  Missoula 
and  Dohn  Yule  of  Seattle;  a brand  new  granddaughter.  Patience;  her 
stepchildren,  Dana,  Tracy  and  Robert;  eight  grandchildren;  her  foster 
mothers,  Margaret  Finley  Matt  of  St.  Ignatius  and  Billie  Wilson  of  Medford, 
Ore.,  and  a very  large  extended  family  and  circle  of  friends. 

In  accordance  with  her  wishes,  a wake  was  held  at  the  Foster  & Durgeloh 
Funeral  Home  on  Saturday  with  the  Rosary  being  recited  that  evening.  After 
the  wake  cremation  took  place  so  that  her  ashes  could  be  scattered  in  the 
Black  Hills  that  she  loved  so  much. 
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August  6,  2004 
Fred  Old  Rock 

BROWNING  - Fred  Old  Rock,  38,  a firefighter  and  laborer,  died  of  a 
seizure  Wednesday  at  his  home  in  Browning. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  until  the 
funeral.  Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  Glacier  Homes,  with  funeral  Mass  at  11 
a.m.  Monday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Burial  will  take  place  in  Willow 
Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  a son,  William  Old  Rock;  his  father, 
Fred  Marceau;  sisters  Ramona  Wellman,  Shirley  Wippert,  Ona  Running  Crane, 
Darlene  Wippert,  Cheryl  Ball,  Cheryl  Brown,  Lynn  Sullivan  and  Georgia 
Rutherford;  and  brothers  George  Wippert,  Verlin  Wippert,  Alvin  Wippert, 
Harold  Wippert,  Matt  Renville  and  Marlin  Wippert. 

August  7,  2004 

Denise  Rose  Yellow  Bird 

BROWNING  - Denise  Rose  Yellow  Bird,  34,  a homemaker,  died  of  multiple 
organ  failure  Wednesday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Monday  at  Old  Eagle  Shield  in  Browning.  Funeral  Mass  is 
11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  a daughter,  Candice  St.  Goddard; 
sisters  AnnaRae  Yellow  Owl,  Kimberly  Dirom  and  Geri  DeRoche;  and  brothers 
Wildean  Yellow  Owl  and  David  Roundine. 

August  9,  2004 

Henry  Augare 

BROWNING  - Army  veteran  Henry  Augare,  76,  of  Browning,  died  of  natural 
causes  Saturday  at  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital. 


His  wake  is  in  progress  at  the  school  administration  annex.  Rosary  is  7 
p.m.  Tuesday  at  St.  Theresa  Little  Flower  Church.  His  funeral  is  2 p.m. 
Wednesday  at  the  church. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Betsy  Arnoux  Augare;  a daughter,  Do  Ann 
Augare  Lane;  a son,  Shanny  Augare;  stepsons  Carl  Arnoux  and  Glenn  Linder, 
all  of  Browning;  sisters  Alma  Harmon  of  Helena  and  Velma  Dumontier  and 
Odna  Rossman,  both  of  Cut  Bank;  nine  grandchildren  and  five  great- 
grandchildren . 
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Duly  2004  Obituaries 

Rene  Lafley 

ARLEE  - Rene  Nina  "Baby  Girl"  Lafley  died  on  Duly  23,  2004,  near  Dixon, 
as  a result  of  injuries  sustained  in  an  auto  crash.  Baby  Girl  was  born  on 
Dune  5,  1962,  in  St.  Ignatius,  to  Robert  "Dune  Bug"  and  Anna  Darlene 
(McClure)  Lafley.  Raised  in  the  Arlee  area,  she  was  in  one  of  the  first 
graduating  classes  at  Two  Eagle  School. 

A member  of  the  Salish-Kootenai  Tribes,  she  was  proud  of  her  ancestry, 
being  one  of  Chief  Chariot's  great-granddaughters . In  her  spare  time  she 
enjoyed  writing  poetry,  working  crossword  puzzles  and  being  with  her 
family  and  friends.  She  enjoyed  working  various  jobs  in  the  woods  such  as 
cutting  trees,  post  and  poles,  and  fighting  fires. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  partner,  Richard  McDonald;  her  father; 
and  a niece.  Pretty  Girl;  as  well  as  many  extended  family  members. 

She  leaves  behind  her  mother;  her  children,  Kenny  McDonald,  LaReza 
"Bobby"  Lafley  and  Craig  Lafley;  a granddaughter,  Shaylene  Anna  McDonald; 
her  sisters  and  brothers,  Roberta  "Injun"  (Les  Fisher)  Lafley,  LeAnn 
Lafley,  Billy  Bob  Lafley,  Clem  (Deanette)  Lafley,  and  Dames  (Angel) 
McClure;  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins;  and  a large 
extended  family. 

A wake  was  conducted  at  the  Community  Center  in  Arlee.  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  Docko  Catholic  Church.  Interment  followed  in  the  Docko 
Catholic  Cemetery. 

George  Lefthand 

HOT  SPRINGS  - George  Lefthand  died  at  his  home  here  on  Duly  23,  2004.  He 
was  born  to  Sakalai  and  Mary  Susan  Finley  on  Dan.  15,  1933,  in  Lonepine. 

A member  of  the  Salish-Kootenai  Tribes,  he  grew  up  on  the  Flathead 
Reservation.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Korean  War.  After  his 
discharge  from  the  service,  he  returned  to  the  reservation.  He  later 
attended  a barber  college  in  Texas.  He  liked  the  woods  and  logged  for  most 
of  his  working  life.  George  enjoyed  singing  and  playing  his  guitar, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  telling  jokes. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents;  his  parents;  his  wife, 
Caroline;  two  brothers  and  a sister;  sons  George  Dr.  and  Peter;  and  his 
grandsons  Tyler  and  Dustin  Benoist. 

He  is  survived  by  sons  Russell  and  Guy  (both  of  Ronan),  daughters  Norma 
Fox  (Ronan),  Ramona  Baney  (Libby)  and  Georgia  Wallace  (Troy);  sisters 
Cecille  (Washington)  and  Alice  Hewankorn  (Niarada);  10  grandchildren  and 
three  great-grandchildren . 

Traditional  wake  services  were  conducted  in  Elmo.  Mass  of  the 
Resurrection  was  celebrated  on  Duly  26  at  the  Elmo  Hall  and  was  followed 
by  burial  with  military  honors  at  the  Dayton  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Char-Koosta  News. 

August  3,  2004 

Wallace  Leask,  83 

Former  Anchorage  resident  Wallace  David  "Wally"  Leask,  83,  died  Duly  21, 
2004,  while  on  vacation  in  Las  Vegas. 

Mr.  Leask  was  born  April  30,  1921,  in  Metlakatla  to  Lillian  and  David 


Leask.  He  attended  Metlakatla  School  and  Sheldon  Dackson  Boarding  School 
in  Sitka,  and  he  boarded  with  a family  in  Seattle  before  graduating  from 
Lincoln  High  School  there  in  1939. 

In  the  1940s,  Mr.  Leask  attended  the  University  of  Washington,  where  he 
played  basketball  for  Hec  Edmondson.  For  three  years,  he  was  captain  of 
the  Husky  basketball  team.  Before  graduation,  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Corps  and  served  as  a navigator  during  World  War  II.  After  the  war,  he 
completed  his  degree  at  the  University  of  Washington.  From  1946  to  1948, 
he  played  basketball  for  the  Seattle  Athletics  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
Professional  Basketball  League.  He  was  offered  a tryout  with  the  Minnesota 
Lakers  but  instead  chose  a career  as  an  air  traffic  controller.  He 
returned  to  Alaska  in  1948  and  was  stationed  at  the  Annette  Island  airport 
before  transferring  to  Anchorage  in  1959.  He  retired  from  the  FAA  in  1972, 
returning  to  Metlakatla,  where  he  commercially  fished  and  served  one  term 
as  mayor.  In  1991,  he  moved  to  Soap  Lake,  Wash. 

His  family  said:  "Higher  education,  sports,  giving  back  to  his  community 
and  a glass  of  red  wine  were  important  to  Wally.  He  was  a quiet,  generous 
man  who  loved  to  laugh.  He  will  remain  in  our  hearts  forever." 

Mr.  Leask  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Marcella,  and  his  son, 
Derry . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  April  of  Soap  Lake;  sons  and  daughters, 

Steve  Leask  of  Las  Cruces,  N.M.,  Cathie  Harrison  of  Coupeville,  Wash., 

Danie  Leask  of  Anchorage,  and  Connie  Lambert  of  Ellensburg,  Wash.;  stepson, 
Duane  Nycz  of  Soap  Lake;  son-in-law,  Larry  Lambert;  daughter-in-law,  Libby 
Leask;  brothers  and  sisters,  Irving,  Kenneth,  David,  Dorothy  and  Selina; 
sister-in-law,  Ethel;  seven  grandchildren;  four  great-grandchildren;  and 
numerous  nephews  and  nieces. 
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August  6,  2004 

Edward  "Punohkitopii"  (Early  Rider)  First  Rider 

MR.  EDWARD  GEORGE  FIRST  RIDER  of  the  First  Rider  Family  and  Akainaiwah 
Niitsitapii  People  of  the  Blood  Indian  Reserve,  Alberta,  Canada  passed 
away  peacefully  early  Monday  morning,  August  2,  2004  at  the  Lethbridge 
Regional  Hospital  at  the  age  of  67  years.  Edward  was  born  November  30, 

1936  to  his  parents:  First  Rider  and  Cold  Stealing  Woman,  George  and  Dane 
First  Rider. 

He  leaves  to  mourn  his  children:  Ivan  and  Lloyd  First  Charger;  his 
brothers  and  sisters:  Herbert  (Elsie),  Mary,  Margaret,  Clive  (Perline), 
Rosabelle  (Kenny)  Tyson,  Ervin  (Ramona),  Nora  and  Doyce  First  Rider; 
aunts:  Katie  Wells,  Margaret  Hind  Man  and  Steve  Mistaken  Chief,  Dan 
North  Peigan,  Mary  Standing  Alone,  Mabel  Beebe:  other  relatives:  Hind  Bull, 
Mistaken  Chief,  Chief  Body,  Medicine  Shields,  Solway  from  Siksika, 
Harrison's  from  Browning,  Montana.  He  also  leaves  to  mourn  numerous  nieces, 
nephews,  great  nieces  and  nephews  especially  appreciated  great  niece  Lydia 
First  Rider. 

Edward  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Dane  and  George  First  Rider; 
brother  Randolph  First  Rider;  sisters:  Docelyn  First  Rider  and  Meridan 
First  Rider;  niece  Esther  First  Rider  and  great  niece  Manie  Dane 
First  Rider.  Being  primarily  reared  by  his  parents,  grand  parents, 
community  through  the  gift  of  our  language,  Edward  was  imparted  with  a 
strong  sense  of  individuality  and  self  determination  which  developed  his 
skills  and  athletic  ability.  Edward  became  a self  taught  amateur  boxer.  He 
was  the  Alberta  Champion  in  1954,  Golden  Gloves  Champion  Buckskin  Boy 
Award  Winner  in  Vancouver,  BC  in  1960  and  the  Canadian  Professional 
Welterweight  Champion  in  the  149  pound  division  in  1963.  "Toy  Bull  Dog" 
was  well  known  in  Canada  and  Western  United  States.  He  was  an  original 
member  of  the  St.  Paul's  Boxing  Club.  Edward  was  inducted  into  the  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame.  In  his  younger  years  he  was  actively  involved  in  rodeo,  he 
was  a jockey  and  chuck  wagon  racer  along  side  his  late  father.  In  his 
spare  time  he  liked  to  read  the  Bible,  bead  and  would  often  joke  about 
returning  to  his  past  time  favorite  which  he  called  "road  work"  training. 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  yet  extreme  comfort  that  Punohkitopii  (better 


known  as  "Bun"  to  family  members) , passed  over  during  the  most  spiritual 
sacred  time  of  our  way  of  life  (Sundance)  the  Big  Camp.  He  will  be  fondly 
remembered  by  his  family,  his  people  and  his  many  friends.  He  will  also  be 
sadly  missed  by  all  his  friends  and  staff  of  Lethbridge  Emergency  Shelter- 
Sik-Ooh-Kotoki  Friendships  Society  and  Streets  Alive. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  PAUL'S  ANGLICAN  CHURCH,  Cardston 
on  Thursday,  August  5,  2004  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M.  The  Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  PAUL'S  ANGLICAN  CHURCH,  Cardston  on  Friday, 
August  6,  2004  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Canon  Allan  McCuaig  officiating. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Paul's  Cemetery. 

Harry  Many  Fingers 

HARRY  LINDSAY  MANY  FINGERS,  beloved  son  of  Gordon  and  Loretta  Many 
Fingers,  passed  away  suddenly  on  Duly  31,  2004  at  the  Strathmore  Hospital 
at  the  age  of  42  years. 

Lindsay  was  born  at  the  Blood  Indian  Hospital  in  Cardston  on  Danuary  29, 
1962.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  on  the  family  homestead  on  the  Blood 
Indian  Reserve.  Lindsay  attended  the  Lavern  Elementary  School  then  St. 
Mary's  High  and  also  completed  a Life  Skills  Program  on  the  reserve. 

Lindsay  worked  on  the  family  homestead  assisting  his  dad  and  brothers  with 
farming  - a job  he  grew  up  with  and  enjoyed,  especially  driving  the 
tractor.  When  he  wasn't  driving  the  tractor,  he  would  often  be  seen  riding 
his  bike  around  the  neighborhood,  never  hesitating  to  offer  a ride.  His 
brothers  teasingly  promoted  "the  butler"  to  "chauffeur"  when  he  drove  his 
mother  to  do  her  errands.  He  is  fondly  remembered  by  his  nicknames  "Lindy 
B"  and  Lindy  B Dohnson".  Lindsay  was  a "special  uncle"  to  his  nephews, 
nieces,  and  cousins,  all  of  whom  had  special  moments  with  him.  He  enjoyed 
baby-sitting  Kaleb,  Kyle,  Dace  and  keeping  an  eye  on  Zoelie  and  McCarthy 
but  later  complaining  of  a headache  or  needing  a stress  buster  (cigarette) 

- they  definitely  tired  him  out.  Lindsay  brings  us  a smile  when  we 
remember  his  sense  of  humour  and  mischievous  ways.  Everyone  who  knew  him 
has  a humorous  story  to  share.  Lindsay  lived  a simple  life  that  revolved 
around  his  family  and  friends  from  the  Blood  Reserve,  Lethbridge,  Calgary 
and  the  Siksika  Nation. 

Besides  his  loving  parents,  he  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  special 
friend  and  partner,  Paulette  McMaster;  his  son,  Tyler;  brothers,  Colin 
(Pam),  Dick  (Stephanie),  Cal  (Terri)  and  Marvin  (Trina);  sisters,  Audrey 
(Gifford)  and  Connie  (Wallace);  his  special  close  cousins.  Honey  Girl, 
Robbie,  Todd  and  Edgar;  and  many  numerous  nephews  and  nieces.  He  is  also 
survived  by  his  uncles,  Herbert  (Mary  Rose),  Wilford,  Burton  (Verna), 
Richard,  Franco,  Delbert,  Randy  (Doreen),  Ivory  (Donna)  and  Edward; 
aunties,  Mildred  Melting  Tallow,  Clara  (Mike)  Sigudur,  Sylvia  (Punch) 
Tailfeathers,  Rosanna,  Marie  (Don)  Shade,  Mary  Rose  (Herbert)  Many  Fingers, 
Teresa,  Liza  and  Evelyn  (Andrew)  Wells. 

Lindsay  was  predeceased  by  his  grandparents,  Buster  (Eva)  Mills,  Albert 
(Margaret)  Many  Fingers;  great  grandparents,  Harry  (Edith)  Mills,  Dick 
(Beth)  Soop;  brother  Lloyd;  aunties,  Gloria  Shade,  Virginia  Mills,  Edith 
Little  Child,  Rosemary  Mills;  uncles,  Christopher  Mills,  Albert  Many 
Fingers,  Andy  Many  Fingers,  Clarence  Melting  Tallow;  nephew,  Timothy 
Charles  Many  Fingers;  niece,  Elenor  Tori  Many  Fingers. 

A Family  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Salmon  Funeral  Home  on  Thursday, 
August  5th  at  4:30  p.m.  The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  August 
5th  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  on  Friday,  August  6th  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church,  Blood  Reserve  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Father  Leszek  Kwiatkowski 
Celebrant.  Interment  in  the  Pioneer  Cemetery. 

In  Memory  of  Lindsay,  donations  may  be  made  to  the  Lethbridge  Shelter 
and  Resource  Center  c/o  Hope  Ann  Wolf  Child  § 802  - 2nd  A.  Avenue  North, 
Lethbridge,  AB.  T1H  0C9 

August  9,  2004 

Annie  Spear  Chief 

ANNIE  ELIZABETH  SPEAR  CHIEF  passed  away  in  Cardston,  Alberta  on  Thursday, 
August  5,  2004  at  the  age  of  58  years. 


A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Catherine's  Catholic  Church,  Standoff, 
Alberta  on  Monday,  August  9,  2004  beginning  at  7:00  p.m.  The  Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Catherine's  Church  on  Tuesday,  August  10,  2004 
at  11:00  a.m.  with  Father  Les  Kwiatkowski  officiating.  Interment  in  St. 
Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  handeled  by  Edens  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod,  553-3772. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

August  21,  2004 

Mvskogee  hiyo-rakko/big  harvest  moon 
Cree  opunhopizun/moon  young  ducks  begin  to  fly 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM  and  Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"We  as  a Nation  need  to  be  recognized  as  a Nation  and  work  government 
to  government  with  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  needs  to  be 
someone  from  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  sitting  at  the  table  when  everything 
is  said  and  done." 

Chief  Earl  Old  Person,  Blackfeet  Nation 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Dourney  j 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Quoting  from  my  half-side,  lanet,  in  last  week's  editorial: 

This  petition  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  U.S.  government  has  a 
benign  interest  in  protecting  and  perpetuating  Indian  spiritual  ways. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Asking  the  U.S  to  regulate  our 
traditions  leaves  foxes  guarding  the  henhouse,  and  it  further  perpetuates 
the  notion  that  the  poor  helpless  Indians  need  the  Great  White  Father  to 
protect  them  from  threats  both  from  "the  bad  man"  among  the  whites  and 
those  within  their  own  nations.  In  short  --  we  look  weak  and  unable  to 
govern  ourselves,  let  alone  others.  And  that's  exactly  the  way  the  U.S. 
government  wants  us  to  continue  to  appear. 

In  this  issue  we  learn  in  an  interview  by  the  Native  Times  how 
the  tribes  only  recently  regained  power  through  savvyinsight  by  tribal 
leaders  and  confusion  at  the  policy  level.  Please  carefully  read  this 
piece.  We  learn  from  past  mistakes  and  past  successes.  Control  of  your 
own  destiny  is  the  key.  When  tribes  quit  relying  on  dominant  society 
government  for  needs  and  decisions,  whether  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Brazil 
or  Mexico,  we  gain  power,  and  lose  nothing  but  patronizing  handouts  and 
policies  designed  to  control  and  subjugate. 

In  this  same  issue  is  an  article  describing  how  the  Miccosukee  are 
trying  to  bargain  away  some  of  their  hard-earned  sovereign  rights  in 
order  to  give  solace  to  one  member,  Kirk  Billie,  who  has  been  forgiven 
by  the  tribe  for  the  loss  of  two  children;  but  whom  the  U.S.  is 
determined  to  imprison. 

Giving  up  any  sovereign  rights  not  only  endangers  the  future  of  the 
Miccosukee,  it  also  weakens  that  of  all  other  tribes.  Lost  sovereignty 
is  a lot  like  new  taxes.  There  is  nothing  temporary  about  either.  Both 
invite  long-term  manipulation,  loss  of  personal  responsibility  and 
liberty. 

The  lead  story,  "Court  ponders  definition  of  American  Indian"  gives 
chilling  insight  just  where  this  all  can  lead.  When  we  relegate  our 
decisions  to  the  dominant  society,  no  matter  how  small  and  insignificant 
that  relegation  may  seem,  we  encourage  "fort  uncle"  mentality.  The 
evidence  is  right  here.  The  assumption  is  that  only  a U.S.  court  is 

enlightened  enough  to  determine  who  is  or  is  not  an  Indian.  This  is  the 

ultimate  in  hypocrasy  and  utter  bullshit!  If  Tribal  Nations  are 
sovereignties  and  not  just  slave  nations,  they  and  they  alone  should 

decide  who  is  and  who  is  not  a citizen  of  that  nation.  You  sure  don't 

see  Luxemburg  deciding  who  shall  be  granted  Canadian  citizenship. 

Neither  should  some  court  or  other  instrument  of  the  U.  S.  determine 
who  is  a citizen  of  ANY  tribal  nation.  Then  the  rest  is  academic.  If 
Doe  is  a member  of  tribe  X,  Doe  is  an  Indian. 

Finally,  in  case  anyone  out  there  missed  President  Bush's  response  at 
a recent  appearance  before  journalists  of  color  at  a Unity  conference, 
the  bottom  line  is  that  he  does  not  clearly  understand  what  sovereignty 
means  when  it  comes  to  Native  nations.  Sadly,  he  probably  isn't 
alone  among  U.S.  officials  in  this  ignorance. 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  gars@speakeasy.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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RE:  Court  ponders  definition  of  American  Indian 


Date:  Tue,  10  Aug  2004  21:01:35  EDT 
From:  M3LaBurt@aol.com 

Sub j : Court  ponders  definition  of  American  Indian 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 

http: //www. spo kesman re view. com/local/ story . asp? ID=3D20128 

Court  ponders  definition  of  American  Indian 

Spokane  Tribe  wants  to  prosecute  former  BIA  agent  in  tribal  court 
Bill  Morlin 
Staff  writer 
August  10,  2004 

What  does  it  take  to  meet  the  legal  definition  of  an  American  Indian? 

Is  it  simple  enrollment  in  a federally  recognized  tribe?  Does  the 
question  turn  on  cultural  traditions  =E2=80=93  sweet  grass,  tribal  drums, 
stick  games,  powwows  and  sweat  lodges? 

Or  is  it  the  percentage  of  ancestral  blood  in  someone's  veins? 

Senior  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Dustin  Quackenbush  of  Spokane  is 
wrestling  with  that  complicated  legal  question  after  a daylong  evidentiary 
hearing  Monday. 

The  hearing,  which  was  recessed  indefinitely  until  another  witness  can 
be  questioned,  centered  on  former  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  agent  Duane 
Garvais.  He  professes  pride  in  his  Native  American  heritage  but  says  he 
doesn't  meet  the  current  legal  definition  because  he  is  not  an  enrolled 
member  of  any  federally  recognized  tribe. 

The  federal  judge  must  decide  if  Garvais  meets  the  legal  definition  of 
being  an  Indian. 

"This  is  really  judge-made  law  as  to  what  an  Indian  is,"  Quackenbush 
said  at  the  end  of  the  daylong  hearing. 

"Even  Congress,  with  its  plenary  powers,  has  not  set  forth  any 
definitive  definition,"  the  judge  added. 

In  1990,  when  Congress  attempted  to  clear  up  the  definition,  it  passed  a 
law  which  says  "an  Indian  means  any  person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  as  an  Indian,"  Quackenbush  said  with  a smile  from  the 
bench . 


The  Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians,  represented  by  Spokane  attorney  Mark  Vovos, 
contends  Garvais  meets  the  legal  definition  of  being  an  Indian  and, 
therefore,  should  be  subject  to  prosecution  in  the  tribe's  court. 

The  Spokane  tribe  wants  to  prosecute  the  ex-BIA  agent  for  allegedly 
misappropriating  undercover  drug  funds  during  investigations  on  the 
reservation . 

The  tribe  pursued  its  own  case  after  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  reviewed 
it  and  decided  criminal  charges  weren't  warranted.  Even  if  the  federal 
court  determines  Garvais  meets  the  legal  definition,  he  still  may  be 
protected  from  tribal  prosecution  because  of  a federal  "supremacy  clause" 
that  gives  immunity  to  federal  law  enforcement  agents. 

Garvais  contends  he  is  being  targeted  by  the  Spokane  tribe  because  he 
inv  estigated  fellow  police  officers  on  the  Spokane  reservation  in  2001  on 
allegations  they  were  involved  in  tape  deck  thefts  and  drug  trafficking. 

No  charges  were  ever  filed,  but  the  Spokane  Tribal  Council  passed  a 
resolution  asking  the  BIA  to  transfer  Garvais  off  the  Spokane  reservation. 

Garvais  was  transferred,  placed  on  paid  administrative  leave  and  then 
fired  in  February.  The  BIA  said  Garvais  didn't  meet  the  legal  definition 
making  him  eligible  for  "Indian  preference"  when  he  was  hired  by  the 
agency. 

In  an  opening  statement  to  the  court,  Vovos  said  Garvais  participated  in 
Indian  cultural  issues  as  a child  growing  up  near  the  Tulalip  Reservation 
in  Western  Washington. 

"He  held  himself  out  as  an  American  Indian  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps," 
Vovos  told  the  court  before  presenting  Garvais'  military  records. 

Vovos  then  called  a series  of  witnesses  who  testified  Garvais  was  given 
Indian  housing  when  he  worked  on  the  Spokane  reservation  and  medical  exams 
at  a health  clinic  only  open  to  Native  Americans. 

Garvais  participated  in  Indian  basketball  games,  owns  Indian  artifacts, 
including  an  eagle  feather,  and  has  given  away  sweet  grass  as  a cultural 
gift. 

"He  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  tribal  affiliation  and  social  recognition  as 
an  Indian,"  Vovos  argued  to  the  court. 

"We're  not  able  to  (present)  any  evidence  before  you  that  he  was 
formally  enrolled"  in  an  Indian  tribe,  Vovos  said. 

Spokane  attorney  Les  Weatherhead,  representing  Garvais,  said  the  Spokane 
tribe  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  former  BIA  agent  because  he  isn't  a 
member  of  any  tribe. 

Garvais'  ancestors  were  Caucasian  and  Indian  "and  he's  proud  of  his 
Native  American  ancestry,"  Weatherhead  said. 

"But  no  tribe  of  Indian  recognizes  Mr.  Garvais,"  he  said,  "and  now  the 
federal  government  doesn't  recognize  him  as  a Native  American." 

Garvais  doesn't  have  Indian  fishing  or  hunting  rights,  doesn't  own  any 
reservation  land  and  doesn't  get  "per  capita  payments"  paid  to  enrolled 
tribal  members,  Weatherhead  told  the  court. 

Garvais'  grandfather  was  a one-quarter  blood  enrolled  member  of  the 
Colville  Confederated  Tribes,  Weatherhead  said,  but  Garvais'  mother,  Mary 
Wenger,  was  denied  enrollment. 

He  was  raised  by  his  mother  and  stepfather  in  a middle-class  family  in 
Western  Washington  and  didn't  attend  Native  American  religious  ceremonies 
or  cultural  events  as  a child,  Weatherhead  told  the  court. 

In  the  early  1990s,  Garvais  located  his  biological  father,  the  late  Ken 
Garvais.  He  told  his  son  of  ancestral  ties  to  the  Fort  Belknap  Assiniboine 
Tribe  in  Montana. 

Quackenbush  recessed  the  hearing  and  postponed  his  ruling  until  an 
enrollment  officer  for  that  tribe  can  be  located  for  further  questioning. 

"RE : Tribe  proposes  reduction  in  powers"  

Date:  Thu,  12  Aug  2004  08:28:21  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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Tribe  proposes  reduction  in  powers 
By  Dohn  Holland 
STAFF  WRITER 
August  12  2004 

MIAMI  - They've  had  a standoff  with  armed  federal  agents,  refused  to 
cooperate  in  a murder  investigation  and  spent  the  better  part  of  a decade 
fighting  what  they  called  "white  man's  justice."  All  to  protect  their 
sovereignty  and  help  a member  of  their  tribe  who  they  say  is  being 
railroaded  by  prosecutors. 

On  Wednesday,  Miccosukee  leaders  agreed  for  the  first  time  to  give  up 
some  of  that  sovereignty  in  hopes  of  getting  Kirk  Douglas  Billie  out  of 
jail.  It  didn't  work,  but  the  concession  marked  a sharp  reversal  and 
underscored  their  support  for  Billie,  convicted  in  2001  of  drowning  his 
two  young  sons  to  spite  their  mother. 

Last  year,  the  Third  District  Court  of  Appeal  overturned  the  conviction 
and  ordered  a new  trial  for  Billie,  who  has  been  jailed  since  1997,  when 
he  rolled  his  girlfriend's  truck  into  a canal  off  the  Tamiami  Trail  while 
the  boys  slept  in  back.  Billie  says  he  was  in  a drunken  stupor  and  didn't 
know  the  children  were  there.  Prosecutors  call  it  deliberate. 

Billie's  lawyers  want  him  freed  on  bond  and  returned  to  the  reservation 
until  the  trial,  tentatively  scheduled  for  Aug.  23,  is  finished.  Attorney 
Dexter  Lehtinen,  who  led  the  tribe's  seven-year  fight  against  state 
interference,  promised  under  oath  the  tribe  would  now  cooperate  fully. 

If  Billie  were  freed  and  ever  missed  a court  hearing,  the  Miccosukee 
police  would  arrest  him  and  turn  him  over  to  state  prosecutors,  Lehtinen 
said . 

"This  amounts  to  a binding  waiver  of  sovereign  immunity  . . . and  if  we 
didn't  turn  him  over,  you'd  be  free  to  come  pick  him  up  like  he  was  in 
Hialeah,"  Lehtinen  said. 

Assistant  State  Attorney  Reid  Rubin,  who  repeatedly  clashed  with  the 
tribe  when  seeking  cooperation  before  the  first  trial,  was  skeptical. 

"There  are  no  conditions  that  can  guarantee  he'll  return  for  trial," 
Rubin  said.  "When  we  wanted  help  before,  the  tribe  told  me,  'No,  forget  it 
we're  never  helping  you,  so  go  away.'  That's  what  we've  been  dealing  with. 

Dudge  Bertila  Soto  ruled  that  Billie  remains  a danger  to  the  public  and 
refused  to  grant  bail. 

While  the  violent  deaths  of  Kurt  Billie,  5,  and  Keith  Billie,  3,  stunned 
South  Florida,  it  was  the  actions  of  Miccosukee  leaders  after  the 
drownings  that  attracted  national  attention.  Tribal  elders  forgave  Billie 
for  the  "terrible  accident,"  and  ruled  the  matter  settled,  "Indian  to 
Indian . " 

The  tribe  also  refused  to  cooperate  with  state  prosecutors,  angrily 
confronted  U.S.  Marshals  who  tried  to  serve  subpoenas  and  railed  against 
what  they  called  centuries  of  abuse.  They  claimed  complete  immunity  to 
state  courts,  and  a federal  judge  backed  them  on  almost  every  legal  issue, 
ordering  state  agents  off  Indian  land. 

Prosecutors  responded  by  trying  to  snatch  witnesses  when  they  left  the 
reservation,  and  Billie's  ex-girlfriend,  Sheila  Tiger,  accused  the 
government  of  kidnapping  her.  She  was  arrested  on  her  way  to  a grocery 
store  and  secluded  in  a Miami  hotel  until  she  gave  a videotaped  deposition 

When  the  new  trial  begins,  jurors  won't  be  told  of  Billie's  long  history 
of  abusing  and  terrorizing  women,  which  was  introduced  during  the  first 
trial,  the  appeals  court  said. 

The  lack  of  witnesses  and  strong  disagreement  over  whether  Billie 
intended  to  hurt  the  boys  seemed  to  hinder  the  case  at  trial.  But  after 
Billie  coldly  recounted  incidents  that  included  beating  a pregnant 
girlfriend  with  a broom  handle,  pounding  another  girlfriend  with  a 
baseball  bat  and  breaking  his  mother-in-law's  nose,  a jury  convicted  him 
of  two  counts  of  second-degree  murder  and  a judge  sentenced  him  to  life  in 
prison . 

Copyright  c.  2004,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 
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How  tribes  regained  power 

Researcher  credits  savvy  leaders,  confusing  policy 
Sam  Lewin 
August  11,  2004 

A sociology  doctoral  student  has  extensively  researched  how 
entrepreneurial  American  Indian  tribal  leaders  exploited  federal  policy  to 
gain  new  authority  and  access  to  a decision  making  process  that  had  been 
off-limits  for  years.  The  American  Sociology  Association  has  invited  Erich 
Steinman  to  speak  to  the  organization's  annual  conference  about  the 
emergence  of  tribal  governments.  In  an  interview  with  the  Native  American 
Times,  Steinman,  38,  describes  a journey  that  has  been  unprecedented  in 
American  history  and  may  be  among  one  of  the  country's  greatest  success 
stories . 

Native  American  Times:  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  compile  this  research? 

Steinman:  I have  been  actively  working  on  this  project  for  about  three  to 
four  years  and  that  was  preceded  by  about  a year  of  working  on  a teaching 
project  relating  to  tribal  sovereignty  and  treaty  rights  involving  the 
Macaw  [Tribe]  up  here  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  renewed  practice 
of  whaling.  Before  that  I had  been  involved  in  some  treaty  issues  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  where  there  is  a lot  of  conflict  regarding 
spearfishing  rights  by  the  Anishinabe  people.  So  that  background  informed 
how  I thought  about  things  when  I began  my  focus  research. 

NAT:  Some  information  is  available  online,  but  to  go  all  the  way  back  to 
the  1970 's  you  would  have  had  to  tap  into  other  sources  of  information. 

Steinman:  I used  everything  I could  possibly  find.  I used  proceedings  of 
conferences  that  were  available  in  libraries.  I went  to  the  offices  of  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  where  they  have  programs  on 
state/tribal  relations.  The  people  at  the  Governor's  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  Washington  were  very  generous  and  basically  opened  up  their 
files  to  me.  I spent  hours  and  hours  going  through  boxes  of  mostly 
uncategorized  documents  and  interviewing  people  who  were  participants  in 
those  processes  in  the  70's,  80's  and  90's. 

NAT:  In  a nutshell,  what  have  you  learned  about  the  last  three  decades? 

How  were  American  Indians  able  to  take  control  of  their  own  destiny? 

Steinman:  By  having  a long-term  vision  and  being  persistent  in  promoting 
that  wherever  there  were  opportunities  that  could  pay  off.  The  long-term 
vision  is  essential  and  the  ability  to  put  it  into  practice  is  what  has 
really  made  efforts  by  tribal  leaders  as  successful  as  they  have  been. 

NAT:  Could  you  expound  a bit  on  how  Indian  leaders  exploited  ambiguities 
in  federal  policy? 

Steinman:  Originally,  the  government  signed  treaties  with  tribes  and 
entered  into  a sovereign-to-sovereign  relationship.  Over  time,  the  U.S. 
engulfed  reservations  and  most  people  in  the  federal  government  and  most 
non-Indians  assumed  tribes  would  become  completely  assimilated  and  that 
distinct  groups  would  basically  disappear-that  Indians  would  just  become 
individuals.  They  tried  to  do  that,  but  because  tribes  survived-when 


counts  in  the  early  70's  decided  to  honor  treaties  even  though  others 
claimed  that  they  had  become  anachronistic-  then  here  we  have  these  tribes, 
they  are  still  around,  they  have  these  rights-but  what  are  they?  They  have 
never  formally  entered  the  union  of  the  states  but  they  are  these 
sovereign  and  semi-sovereign  entities  within  the  United  States.  Federal 
policy,  meaning  Congress  and  the  President,  was  not  closely  matching  what 
the  courts  were  doing  in  the  70's.  So  that  was  the  ambiguity.  What  exactly 
did  their  sovereignty,  which  was  affirmed  by  the  courts  but  not  really 
taken  into  account  in  federal  policy,  mean  on  a practical  level?  In  the 
vacuum  of  that  ambiguity,  the  tribal  leaders  that  I write  about  had  a 
vision.  And  lacking  other  people  who  had  a clear  vision,  [tribal  leaders] 
were  able  to  insert  an  interpretation  of  tribes  as  sovereign  governments 
along  with  the  understanding  that  the  historical  relationship  between 
tribes  and  the  federal  government  was  still  active.  It  was  still  something 
like  a protectorate  relationship  as  opposed  to  thinking  that  Indians  had 
become  citizens  of  the  state  like  any  other  racial  or  ethnic  group. 

NAT:  This  is  unprecedented  in  American  history,  isn't  it? 

Steinman:  Yes,  [but]  it  is  part  of  a phenomenon  in  the  post-Colonial  world 
where  nations  that  were  founded  partly  by  displacing  Native  peoples  are 
trying  to  grapple  with  how  these  peoples  and  their  tribal  nations  relate 
to  the  larger  settler  states.  It  is  a fascinating  historical  development 
and  unique  in  American  history.  I would  put  in  a caveat  to  say  that  in  the 
30's  there  was  a policy  in  the  U.S.  that  reversed  previous  attempt  to 
assimilate  tribes.  That  was  called  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  and  to 
some  degree  that  recognized  tribal  governments  but  it  also  kept  them, 
unfortunately,  under  the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  did 
not  mean  in  practical  purposes  that  tribes  had  renewed  power,  and  the 
federal  government  imposed  reforms  on  tribes  and  changed  traditional 
practices  so  that  many  tribal  members  looked  on  [the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act]  as  culturally  foreign. 

NAT:  How  did  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  of  1988  affect  tribal 
powers? 

Steinman:  It  added  another  stream  into  tribal  government  activity.  The  act 
was  in  response  to  Indian  gaming  that  had  already  been  in  motion-it  didn't 
cause  Indian  gaming.  The  Indian  Gaming  Act,  to  some  degree,  limited  tribal 
sovereignty  by  requiring  tribes  to  enter  into  compacts  with  the  state. 
Tribal  leaders  were  hoping  that  the  policy  would  be  even  clearer  to  say, 
'Well,  of  course  you  are  sovereign  and  you  can  do  whatever  you  want  to  do. ’ 
Congress  has  shown  a piecemeal  approach.  They  don't  necessarily  have  a 
grand  philosophy.  The  people  who  have  the  vision  are  the  tribal  leaders. 
Congress  doesn't  have  a clear  vision.  When  there  are  scandals  or  problems 
then  they  figure  they  have  to  do  something.  The  story  that  I have  told  is 
that  when  there  are  opportunities,  tribal  leaders  have  been  effective  at 
many  key  points  in  inserting  a vision  of  a tribe's  place  in  policy  making. 
But  not  in  every  instance  have  they  been  able  to  have  that  vision  accepted 
by  Congress  and  I would  say  IGRA  is  very 
much  a compromise.  But  the  powers  of  gaming  have  obviously  made  tribal 
governments  stronger.  They  have  tremendously  more  resources.  So  even 
though  gaming  was  not  the  cause  of  this  renewal  of  tribal  governments  that 
I am  focusing  on,  it  now  gives  them  more  resources  to  be  powerful  social, 
political  and  economic  factors. 

NAT:  We  are  in  uncharted  territory  here.  Where  do  you  see  this  going  in 
the  next  twenty  years? 

Steinman:  That  is  a great  question.  It  may  be  a period  where  there  are  not 
any  major  breakthroughs  or  developments  like  we  have  seen  in  the  past  20 
years.  I don't  have  a crystal  ball-but  tribes  have  become  increasingly 
sophisticated  as  governments  in  developing  themselves  economically  and 
socially  and  there  is  a tremendous  renewal  that  continues  all  across 
Indian  Country.  I don't  see  fundamental,  backward  steps  being  possible 


even  if  opponents  want  to  push  them  back  and  take  away  rights.  I think 
that  would  be  hard  to  imagine  right  now.  At  the  same  time,  the  level  of 
federal  funding  for  tribes  as  part  of  the  trust  relationship  is  always  a 
contentious  issue.  Reagan  in  the  80's  cut  budgets  for  many  Indian  programs 
some  of  which  went  through  tribal  governments.  I can't  speak  much  for  the 
moment  as  far  as  what  Bush  has  done,  but  tribal  leaders  have  been  paying 
close  attention  to  make  sure  that  the  ongoing  trust  obligations  are  not 
ignored  when  it  translates  into  support  for  tribal  governments. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Anderson  urged  to  take  greater  control  of  BIA 
August  16,  2004 

The  exit  of  several  top  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  aides  gives  assistant 
secretary  Dave  Anderson  an  opportunity  to  make  positive  changes  at  the 
troubled  agency,  observers  say. 

Sen.  Tom  Daschle  (D-South  Dakota)  supported  Anderson  during  his 
confirmation  and  welcomed  his  arrival  at  the  BIA.  But  he  said  tribal 
leaders  in  his  state  are  frustrated  because  the  agency  hasn't  been 
responsive  to  their  needs. 

"My  hope  is  that  this  management  shake-up  in  the  BIA  Washington  office 
will  establish  the  possibility  of  a new  era  of  real  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  government  and  tribes  in  addressing  the  pressing  problems 
facing  Indian  Country,"  Daschle  said  in  a statement  on  Friday. 

Tex  Hall,  chairman  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI), 
agreed  that  Anderson  should  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  bring  in  a 
team  that  supports  his  vision.  Hall  has  been  concerned  that  senior  aides 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  office  were  not  supporting  their  boss. 

"I  think  it's  only  normal  for  people  to  get  a chance  to  select  their 
staff  that  shares  their  philosophy,"  Hall  said.  "That's  just  standard 
business  practice  with  any  tribe,  with  any  corporation,  and  it  should  be 
with  the  assistant  secretary  position." 

But  the  resignation  of  Aurene  Martin,  the  BIA's  second-in-command  poses 
additional  questions  about  accountability.  In  a controversial  move,  she 
had  been  in  charge  of  all  federal  recognition,  gaming  and  gaming-related 
land  acquisitions. 

Citing  his  past  involvement  in  the  Indian  gaming  industry,  Anderson 
recused  himself  from  all  those  subject  areas,  so  he  cannot  resume  them 
when  Martin  departs.  Yet  as  of  last  week,  department  officials  did  not 
know  who  would  take  over  her  duties  when  she  leaves  September  10. 

Normally,  another  senior  aide  would  assume  the  principal  deputy 
assistant  secretary's  position  on  an  acting  basis  until  a replacement  is 
found.  However,  the  most  logical  person  for  that  job,  Woodrow  Hopper,  the 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  management,  is  being  reassigned  out  of 
state  as  part  of  the  management  shuffle,  department  sources  said  last  week 

Anderson  still  has  a month  to  bring  in  a person  of  his  choosing.  But  the 
short  time  period  raises  the  possibility  that  the  two  aides  remaining  in 
the  Washington  office  --  attorneys  Theresa  Rosier  and  Michael  Olson  --  may 
take  a larger  role  during  the  void.  Neither  person  was  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation  although  Martin  has  called  on  them  to  appear  on  her  behalf 
before  Congress. 

Another  possibility  for  the  position  is  George  Skibine,  a career 
bureaucrat  who  is  currently  the  acting  deputy  assistant  secretary  for 
policy  and  economic  development.  It  is  common  for  career  staff  to  take  on 
such  roles,  particularly  during  the  transition  periods  before  and  after  an 


election . 

For  much  of  the  past  four  years  of  the  Bush  administration  tribal 
leaders  have  been  unhappy  with  the  BIA's  leadership.  They  were  insulted 
when  former  assistant  secretary  Neal  McCaleb  agreed  to  split  the  agency 
into  "trust"  and  "non-trust"  entities  without  first  consulting  them. 

The  plan  was  eventually  scaled  back  but  resurfaced  in  the  form  of  a 
reorganization  that  most  tribal  leaders  oppose.  They  criticized  the  "top 
heavy"  plan  as  beefing  up  resources  for  the  Washington  office  and  the 
Office  of  Special  Trustee  while  leaving  reservation-level  agencies  behind. 

Martin  and  some  of  the  aides  that  have  since  departed  the  central  office 
including  former  chief  of  staff  Derry  Gidner,  rushed  to  implement  as  much 
of  the  reorganization  as  possible  before  Anderson  arrived.  Martin  was 
responsible  for  appointing  Hopper  and  for  asking  Skibine  to  take  on  the 
economic  development  role.  The  only  exception  was  Brian  Burns,  the  chief 
information  officer  who  was  hired  by  McCaleb  in  the  summer  of  2002. 

As  part  of  the  reorganization,  Martin  also  shuffled  around  most  of  the 
BIA's  directors.  Some  were  required  to  leave  the  Washington  office  to  work 
in  the  field.  Others  already  in  the  field  were  moved  to  different  regions 
of  the  BIA. 

Anderson,  however,  did  have  a hand  in  selecting  the  regional  directors 
of  the  Great  Plains  and  California  areas.  Those  positions  were  finalized 
last  month. 
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Elders  help  young  Southern  Utes  learn  real-life  lessons 
By  Dan  D'Ambrosio 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
August  14,  2004 

IGNACIO  - Southern  Ute  elder  Lillian  Seibel  has  a story  to  tell  about 
racism. 

The  story  involves  an  American  Indian  customer  and  a non-Indian  customer 
looking  to  buy  a refrigerator  in  an  appliance  store. 

Seibel  told  her  story,  as  did  several  other  elders,  in  the  form  of  a 
skit  for  an  audience  of  young  people  at  the  2004  Southern  Ute  Youth 
Conference  this  week. 

Seibel  played  the  role  of  the  non-Indian  customer. 

The  clerk  in  the  store  is  attentive  to  Seibel,  offering  her  a deep 
discount  on  the  price  of  the  refrigerator . The  Indian  customer  doesn't 
fare  as  well. 

"The  clerk  ignores  the  Indian,"  Seibel  said.  "Finally  he's  done  talking 
to  me  and  all  that  time  he  ignores  him.  Then  he  gives  him  a higher  price." 

A non-Indian  friend  of  the  Indian  customer  enters  the  store  next  and  is 
given  yet  another  price  - still  significantly  lower  than  the  price  given 
to  the  Indian  customer. 

"It's  based  on  real  life,"  Seibel  said  of  the  skit. 

Indians  experience  other  forms  of  racism  in  stores,  Seibel  said, 
including  clerks  who  seem  to  pay  an  inordinate  amount  of  attention  to  them 
when  they're  not  asking  for  help. 

"Clerks  stick  close  by,"  she  said.  "That's  happened  to  me." 

Seibel  volunteered  her  time  along  with  about  20  other  elders  and 
community  members,  to  help  organize  the  speeches,  music  and  other 
activities  - including  skits  - that  made  up  the  three-day  youth  conference 
The  conference  ended  Wednesday. 

Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  Health  Services  Division  Head  Elise  Redd,  who 
organized  the  conference  at  the  SunUte  Community  Center,  said  the 


involvement  of  the  elders  and  other  community  members  was  a first  for  the 
event.  She  said  the  youth  conference  has  been  held  for  the  past  several 
years . 

The  skits  on  racism,  which  were  also  presented  by  the  young  people  in 
attendance,  came  on  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  conference.  There  were 
also  speakers  covering  a wide  range  of  topics  each  day  of  the  conference, 
from  anger  management  to  gang  life. 

"I'm  not  sure  there  are  gangs  (on  the  reservation),  but  we  have 
wannabes,"  Redd  said. 

The  second  day  of  the  conference  featured  Litefoot,  a member  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  who  is  a rap  artist  and  an  actor,  appearing  in  "The 
Indian  in  the  Cupboard,"  among  other  films. 

Litefoot  spoke  about  spirituality  and  leading  a "prayerful  life,"  and 
gave  a free  concert  sponsored  by  the  Tribal  Council  on  Tuesday  night. 

"The  kids  reacted  wonderfully  (to  Litefoot),"  Redd  said.  "He  held  the 
kids'  attention  for  two  hours." 

The  third  day  of  the  conference  included  presentations  on  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  and  musical  performances  by  pianist  Gideon  TwoCrow 
and  guitarist  Johnathan  Chevarillo,  with  the  afternoon  left  open  for 
basketball,  rock  climbing,  volleyball  and  arts  and  crafts. 

Darwyn  Baldwin,  11,  who  traveled  from  Cudei,  N.M.,  to  attend  the 
conference,  was  busy  making  a dreamcatcher  Wednesday  afternoon  when  he 
reflected  on  the  experience  he'd  had. 

"It  was  O.K.,"  Baldwin  said.  "I  learned  not  to  do  drugs  or  it  will  mess 
up  the  rest  of  your  life." 

Katrina  Naranjo,  13,  who  was  shooting  baskets  with  a sure  touch  in  the 
community  center  gym  on  Wednesday,  said  she  learned  a lot  at  the 
conference,  including  the  facts  on  HIV  and  AIDS,  and  the  responsibilities 
that  come  with  having  a baby. 

"I  liked  the  speeches  they  gave,"  said  Naranjo,  who  is  the  Junior  Miss 
Southern  Ute.  "The  last  three  days  were  really  fun,  I thought." 

Redd  said  between  120  and  150  young  people  attended  the  conference  each 
day,  ranging  in  age  from  6 to  19.  She  said  organizers  were  delighted  with 
the  turnout,  given  that  they  had  been  hoping  for  about  80  children  to 
attend . 

"We  gave  the  kids  the  message  that  we  do  want  to  listen  to  them  and  we 
do  care  about  them,"  Redd  said. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference,  about  20  volunteers  put  their  names  and 
phone  numbers  on  a list  to  be  distributed  to  the  children  attending  the 
event . 

"They  can  call  any  of  us,"  said  Southern  Ute  elder  Arlene  Millich.  "We 
are  committed  to  helping  them." 

Contact  Staff  WriterDan  D'Ambrosio  here  . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Pope'  deserves  place  in  Statuary  Hall 
Eddie  Chuculate 
August  11,  2004 

For  the  Pueblo  people,  specifically,  the  greatest  legacy  of  the  revolt  of 
their  ancestors  has  been  that  they  have  endured  with  their  cultural 
integrity  intact,  free  to  speak  their  languages,  live  on  their  own  lands 
and  perform  their  ancient  dances. 

- Alfonso  Ortiz  (1939-98),  San  Juan  Pueblo 

Tuesday  marked  the  324th  anniversary  of  the  Pueblo  Revolt  of  1680,  an 


uprising  in  Santa  Fe  in  which  some  400  Spaniards  were  killed  by  Pueblo 
Indians  who  were  sick  of  it  all. 

They  were  led  by  Pope'  of  San  luan  Pueblo.  Like  Custer  in  1876,  the 
Spaniards  had  it  coming.  And  there  was  hell  to  pay. 

Now,  Pope"s  statue  will  sit  alongside  one  for  the  late  Sen.  Dennis 
Chavez,  representing  the  Land  of  Enchantment  at  the  National  Statuary  Hall 
Collection  in  Washington,  D.C.,  most  likely  in  the  spring.  An  American 
Indian  and  a Hispanic.  How  fitting.  How  ironic.  How  controversial. 

Some  do  not  want  Pope'  to  be  New  Mexico's  second  individual  to  be 
included  in  the  hall,  calling  him  a killer  and  a tyrant,  forgetting  it  was 
the  Spaniards  who  first  murdered  Pueblo  Indians  and  cut  the  feet  off  of 
Acoma  warriors  and  made  slaves  of  their  children. 

States  are  allowed  two  representatives  to  the  hall,  established  in  1864. 
Some  would  submit  that  the  famous  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  potter  Maria 
Martinez,  who  died  in  1980,  should  be  the  second  New  Mexico  representative 
But  as  Cliff  Fragua,  the  lemez  Pueblo  stone  sculptor  who  won  the 
commission  to  carve  Pope',  told  me  Sunday,  without  Pope'  there  would  have 
never  been  a Maria  Martinez  or  a Pueblo  arts  culture. 

Pope"s  actions,  organizing  about  8,000  warriors  and  expelling  the 
Spaniards  from  the  territory,  meant  12  years  of  peace  from  their  tyranny. 
While  some  tribes  around  the  country  are  losing  their  traditions,  language 
and  history,  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  traditionally  strong,  thanks  in  large 
part  to  Pope',  who  bitterly  opposed  any  European  influence. 

Recently,  the  Indian  Pueblo  Cultural  Center  in  Albuquerque  made  a 
gutless  decision  and  scrapped  a performance  of  a play  by  Marc  Calderwood 
based  on  the  revolt.  Apparently  the  center  was  frightened  by  the  New 
Mexican  Hispanic  Culture  League  of  Albuquerque,  which  vowed  to  use  all 
available  avenues  to  combat  the  "anti-Hispanic  diatribe."  Apparently, 
history  and  the  truth  hurt. 

It  aired  nationally  Sunday  morning  on  American  Indian  Radio  on  Satellite 
out  of  KUNM-FM  (89.9)  in  Albuquerque.  Admittedly,  it  seemed  heavy-handed 
and  overly  dramatic  at  first,  then  dissolved  into  boring.  However, 
Calderwood 's  original  script  was  meant  for  a live  performance.  But  those 
wanting  to  learn  about  the  Pueblo  Revolt  would  do  well  to  crack  open  a 
book. 

All  the  hubbub  surrounding  the  play  paints  an  unfair  picture  of  kinship 
between  Hispanics  and  Indians  in  New  Mexico.  In  the  summer  of  1997  I 
retreated  from  San  Francisco  to  live  at  lemez  Pueblo.  After  culture  shock 
wore  off,  I found  relations  between  the  races  to  be  mostly  civil.  When 
someone  ate  the  last  of  my  green  chile  chicken  casserole,  the  first 
question  out  of  my  mouth  wasn't  whether  the  culprit  was  Indian  or  Hispanic 
In  the  dark,  there  is  no  skin  color. 

Let's  face  it.  The  early  history  between  the  races  is  terrible.  Time 
can't  heal  all  wounds.  An  Indian  and  a Hispanic  deserve  slots  in  the  hall. 
It  should  be  Pope',  whose  courage  to  fight  back  against  oppression  and 
brutality  has  helped  make  New  Mexico  the  singular  and  unique  state  it  is 
today. 

Eddie  Chuculate  (Creek/Cherokee)  is  a Tribune  copy  editor  who  writes  about 
American  Indian  issues.  His  column  appears  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  the  month.  Reach  him  at  823-3677  or  echuculate@abqtrib.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Indians  plan  rites  at  Mountain  Meadows 


Sept.  7:  Spiritual  leaders  hope  a healing  ceremony  will 

banish  the  bad  feelings  that  linger  from  the  massacre 

By  Rhina  Guidos 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

August  11,  2004 

Spiritual  leaders  from  several  American  Indian  tribes  will  gather  this 
summer  at  Mountain  Meadows  with  the  aim  of  healing  the  rift  among  those  at 
odds  over  a massacre  thought  to  have  been  orchestrated  by  Mormon  pioneers 
in  1857. 

Paiute  Indians  were  once  blamed  for  the  slaughter  of  members  of  a group 
of  Arkansas  settlers  heading  west,  which  took  place  near  what  is  now  the 
southern  Utah  town  of  Enterprise. 

"It's  like  a big  open  wound  and  it  will  be  closed,"  said  Larry  Williams, 
a Cherokee  spiritual  leader,  who  will  take  part  in  the  five-day  healing 
ceremony  for  the  Mountain  Meadows  Massacre.  Organizers  say  they  will  also 
invite  leaders  of  the  Mormon  church  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies. 

Dale  Bills,  spokesman  for  The  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  said  he  couldn't  comment  on  plans  to  attend  because  his  office 
wasn't  aware  of  any  offers  presented  to  church  members. 

"We'd  love  to  hear  about  it,  but  we're  not  aware  of  the  opportunity,"  he 
said . 

The  event  will  begin  Sept.  7 at  the  site  where  more  than  120  settlers 
from  the  group  known  as  the  Fancher  train  were  slaughtered.  Though  many 
reputable  historians  believe  Mormons  committed  the  killings,  some  also 
believe  Paiutes  took  part  in  the  massacre  Sept.  11,  1857. 

Raine  Bowen,  one  of  the  event's  organizers,  said  the  Utah  State  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department  has  granted  a permit  so  they  may  hold  American 
Indian  ceremonies  at  the  site.  To  date,  no  Cherokee  ceremonies  have  taken 
place  there  even  though  some  of  the  victims  descended  from  Cherokees, 

Bowen  said.  Forensic  analysis  of  remains  accidentally  unearthed  at  the 
massacre  site  in  1999  revealed  that  some  of  the  slaughtered  emigrants  had 
distinct  American  Indian  characteristics,  attributed  to  the  Cherokees. 

"We're  looking  to  bring  a blessing  for  the  dead  and  to  settle  their 
energies,"  said  Bowen,  who  is  a Cherokee. 

Bowen  said  anyone  is  welcome  to  attend,  to  offer  prayers,  to  write 
letters  and  express  remorse  for  what  happened  in  the  past,  or  to  offer 
tobacco,  which  is  considered  a way  to  communicate  between  the  spiritual 
world  and  humans. 

"We  want  them  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  healing,"  she  said.  "Even 
if  you  can't  be  there  in  body,  be  there  in  spirit." 

Some  spiritual  leaders  will  hold  all-night  ceremonies,  while  others  will 
open  the  day  with  prayers,  Bowen  said.  No  cameras  or  recording  devices 
will  be  admitted  since  the  ceremonies  are  sacred,  she  said. 

"It's  no  political  statement  and  we  request  that  people  come  down  with  a 
good  heart  to  bring  about  the  healing,"  Bowen  said. 

Bob  Taylor,  Sr.,  a Northern  Ute  who  serves  as  one  of  three  spiritual 
advisers  to  American  Indians  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  will  attend.  And  Bowen 
said  organizers  are  also  contacting  other  spiritual  leaders,  including 
some  from  the  Goshute  and  Paiute  tribes. 

In  1999,  LDS  Church  representatives  participated  in  activities  during  a 
monument  dedication  that  honored  the  victims,  and  it  sponsored  a graveside 
dedication  Sept.  11,  1999.  But  Bowen  said  it's  important  that  American 
Indians  orchestrate  their  own  ceremonies  on  the  site  to  bring  peace  to 
their  ancestors'  spirits. 

Organizers  aren't  seeking  to  place  blame  on  anyone,  she  said,  but  want 
to  get  past  the  bad  feelings  that  the  massacre  continues  to  evoke.  It  will 
also  serve  to  get  past  a similar  tragedy,  she  said. 

"We're  looking  at  it  as  doing  the  healing  not  only  for  Mountain  Meadows 
but  for  others  dealing  with  Sept.  11,  2001,"  she  said.  "Until  we  can 
remove  the  cloud  of  guilt  and  shame  of  this,  there  can  be  no  healing." 
rguidos@sltrib . com 

Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Elouise  Cobell,  Lead  Plaintiff  in  Cobell  v.  Norton  Indian  Trust 
Litigation,  Meets  With  New  Mexico  Officials  to  Discuss  Landmark  Case 
August  11,  2004 
To:  National  Desk 

Contact:  The  PR  Consulting  Group,  212-683-8100,  Dan  Strechay,  973-809-8912, 
Dim  Haggerty,  917-453-1510 

SANTA  FE,  N.M.,  Aug.  11  /U.S.  Newswire/  --  On  the  same  day  that  U.S. 
President  George  W.  Bush  (news  - web  sites)  campaigned  for  reelection  in 
Albuquerque,  Elouise  Cobell,  lead  plaintiff  in  the  landmark  Cobell  v. 

Norton  Indian  Trust  litigation,  met  with  members  of  Governor  Richardson's 
administration  and  vowed  to  make  resolution  of  the  Individual  Indian  Trust 
case  a key  issue  in  New  Mexico  in  the  coming  weeks.  Trust  reform  is  a key 
issue  in  "battleground"  states  like  New  Mexico;  Cobell  will  continue  the 
effort  to  bring  justice  to  more  than  500,000  plaintiffs  in  the  largest 
lawsuit  ever  filed  against  the  United  States  government. 

"Governor  Richardson  has  been  a force  behind  the  trust  reform  movement 
for  more  than  a decade,"  Cobell  said.  "Working  with  the  Governor, 

Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  Shendo  and  everyone  in  the  Richardson 
administration,  we  intend  to  make  New  Mexico  a battleground  state  for  the 
just  resolution  of  this  acrimonious  lawsuit." 

"This  is  not  a Republican  or  Democratic  issue,"  Cobell  continued.  "There 
are  members  of  both  parties  who  support  us  in  our  efforts.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  New  Mexico  will  be  an  important  state  in  the  weeks  to  come,  and 
we  intend  to  ensure  that  trust  reform  remains  part  of  the  debate." 

Cobell  and  other  members  of  the  Cobell  litigation  team  met  with  Benny 
Shendo,  Governor  Richardson's  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Hilary 
Tompkins,  counsel  to  the  Governor,  to  update  the  Richardson  administration 
on  the  status  of  the  case,  including  more  than  five  months  of  mediation. 

Secretary  Shendo  pledged  the  full  support  of  Richardson  administration 
in  the  coming  weeks,  as  New  Mexico  becomes  a key  state  in  the  2004 
presidential  election. 

"The  U.S.  government  could  resolve  this  lawsuit  today  if  they  really 
wanted  to,"  Secretary  Shendo  said.  "They've  engaged  in  the  kind  of 
scorched-earth  litigation  that  would  make  a tobacco  company  blush.  They've 
taken  American  Indian  money  for  leases  and  mining  and  grazing-with  no 
accounting  for  where  it  went  and  why  it  isn't  getting  to  the  families  who 
own  the  land." 

"The  federal  government  has  lost  every  single  courtroom  battle  on  the 
merits  in  this  case,"  Shendo  said.  "It  is  time  for  the  Bush  administration 
to  stop  fighting  this  losing  battle  and  to  start  doing  what  is  right." 

About  Cobell  v.  Norton 

Cobell  v.  Norton  was  originally  filed  in  1996  by  lead  plaintiff  Elouise 
Cobell,  who  had  tried  for  years  to  get  an  accurate  accounting  of  funds 
held  in  trust  by  the  U.S.  government  for  individual  Indian-owned  land  that 
had  been  leased  by  the  federal  government  for  mining,  grazing,  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  other  uses.  In  two  separate  trials,  a federal  judge  found 
that  the  U.S.  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Treasury  engaged  in  "fiscal 
and  governmental  irresponsibility  in  its  purest  form"  in  maintaining  and 
accounting  for  the  trust  assets  belonging  to  500,000  individual  Indians. 
http://www.usnewswire.com/ 
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Clean,  bountiful  water  to  flow  soon 
By  HARED  MILLER 
Tribune  Regional  Reporter 
August  13,  2004 

BROWNING  - Crystal  clear  water  could  be  flowing  from  taps  in  East  Glacier 
Park  and  Browning  later  this  year,  ending  a 30-year-struggle  to  provide 
enough  clean  water  to  both  Blackfeet  Reservation  communities. 

A $12.5  million  project  to  relocate  the  towns'  water  source  is  on 
schedule  and  on  budget,  said  Stewart  Miller,  project  manager  for  the 
Blackfeet  Planning  Department. 

"All  of  the  activities  that  we  have  been  involved  with  to  date  have  been 
achieved  at  or  below  our  projected  cost  estimates,"  Miller  said. 

The  Blackfeet  Tribe  is  spearheading  the  effort  with  financial  help  from 
federal,  state  and  local  agencies. 

With  the  system  complete.  Browning  and  East  Glacier  Park  no  longer  will 
depend  on  clouded  wells  and  unfiltered  stream  water  for  drinking  and 
washing.  Rather,  the  communities  will  draw  from  the  cool  depths  of  Lower 
Two  Medicine  Lake  in  the  reservation ' s southeast  corner. 

A 15-mile  pipeline  will  deliver  water  to  roughly  1,200  permanent  and 
seasonal  residents  and  business  owners  in  East  Glacier  Park  and  roughly 
5,000  in  the  greater  Browning  area. 

For  decades,  lack  of  clean  water  stunted  development  on  the  1.5-million 
acre  reservation  in  Glacier  County  --  stalling  plans  to  build  sorely 
needed  homes  and  health  care  facilities  and  start  businesses. 

Browning's  current  water  source,  a series  of  wells  west  of  town,  produce 
high  concentrations  of  manganese  and  sodium,  giving  the  water  a muddy, 
rusted  color. 

Some  homes  in  Browning  occasionally  go  without  water  altogether  because 
the  wells  are  inadequate. 

Plans  to  bring  in  a $1.5  million  kidney  dialysis  center  and  build  a $4 
million  nursing  home  in  Browning  were  on  hold  indefinitely  because  of  the 
problem. 

East  Glacier  Park  pulls  its  water  unfiltered  from  the  surface  of  Midvale 
Creek.  The  water  is  clouded  by  turbidity,  and  residents  and  businesses 
have  been  under  a boil  order  since  about  1992. 

Merchants  there  serve  bottled  water  to  customers,  said  John  Lucke,  co- 
manager of  the  East  Glacier  Water  and  Sewer  District. 

Officials  and  residents  in  East  Glacier  Park  and  Browning  worked 
unsuccessfully  for  decades  to  forge  a solution  to  their  shared  water  woes. 

Officials  credit  the  current  project's  success  to  coordinated  efforts 
involving  several  levels  of  government. 

State  and  federal  agencies  partnered  with  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  the  East 
Glacier  Water  and  Sewer  District,  the  town  of  Browning  and  Indian  Flealth 
Service  to  complete  the  work. 

"It's  just  a perfect  example  of  all  the  partnerships  needed  to  do  these 
large  projects,"  said  Robert  Leigland,  acting  state  director  of  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Rural  Development  in  Montana. 

The  USDA's  Rural  Development  Agency  kicked  in  more  than  half  of  the 
project's  cost  with  $7.2  million,  while  Indian  Flealth  gave  more  than  $1 
million,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  $720,000,  the  Treasure  State 
Endowment  Program  more  than  $1.3  million  and  the  tribe's  housing  program 
$1.5  million.  Another  $1.3  million  came  in  the  form  of  a block  grant. 

New  construction 

Stoddard  Construction  of  Valier  broke  ground  on  the  project  in  the  fall 
of  2002. 


In  2004,  the  company  completed  installation  of  a $1.4  million  intake 
system  at  Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake. 

The  other  primary  contractor  on  the  project  is  Chief  Construction  of 
Billings . 

Construction  should  be  completed  this  month  on  two  water  storage  tanks 
between  Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake  and  East  Glacier. 

The  next  phase  is  a $300,000  home  for  the  water  treatment  plant.  Workers 
will  install  treatment  equipment,  worth  $1.5  million,  this  fall. 

Workers  also  will  install  the  last  section  of  20-inch  water  main  from 
the  water  treatment  plant  to  Browning  this  fall. 

The  finished  system  should  come  on  line  soon  after. 

"We're  on  target,"  Miller  said.  "We  should  be  able  to  achieve  that." 

Rate  increase 

Upon  completion  of  the  water  system.  East  Glacier  Water  and  Sewer 
District  infrastructure  will  become  property  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe. 

The  tribe  will  install  meters  in  East  Glacier  to  determine  billing  and 
help  detect  leaks. 

Residents  in  both  East  Glacier  Park  and  Browning  can  expect  a monthly 
utility  rate  increase  of  about  $9  as  a result  of  the  project. 

Terry  Sherburne,  owner  of  Mountain  Pine  Motel  in  East  Glacier  Park,  said 
the  new  system  is  a welcome  improvement  over  the  current  system,  which  has 
sickened  some  guests. 

Sherburne  said  clean  water  is  worth  the  higher  bills. 

"It's  something  that  you've  got  have,"  Sherburne  said. 

Shirley  Gobert,  who  lives  on  the  west  edge  of  Browning,  said  she's  never 
had  water  problems  but  her  grandchildren  across  town  have. 

"Sometimes  their  water  pressure  is  really  low,  and  sometimes  it's  so 
dirty  that  can't  wash  laundry  or  do  nothing,"  she  said. 

Gobert  said  she's  not  thrilled  with  the  $9  a month  increase.  It  will 
bring  her  utility  bill  to  about  $50. 

"I  guess  you  just  have  to  live  with  it  if  you  want  better  service,"  she 
said . 

Also,  the  project  will  not  effect  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
irrigation  system  that  originates  at  Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake,  Miller  said. 

"We  won't  draw  any  water  out  of  the  lake  that  is  reserved  for 
irrigation,"  he  said. 

Big  ideas 

Tribal  officials  already  are  working  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  water 
system. 

Tribal  planners  have  initiated  work  on  a 47-bed  nursing  home  and  a 13- 
station  dialysis  center  in  Browning.  Both  facilities  should  be  completed 
by  mid-2005.  Miller  said. 

Construction  also  is  under  way  on  28  new  homes  on  Browning's  northwest 
end . 

"If  we  did  not  have  the  water  project  under  way,  we  would  not  be  doing 
these  project,"  Miller  said. 

Officials  also  will  focus  on  improvements  to  the  sewer  lagoon  system  in 
Browning  to  assure  it  can  handle  increased  water  flow.  Miller  said. 

At  the  request  of  the  tribe,  Indian  Health  Service  has  been  working  on 
sewer  system  improvements.  IHS  also  has  inventoried  the  East  Glacier  Park 
water  and  sewer  systems. 

"We  anticipate  there  will  be  some  improvements  initiated  there  as  well," 
Miller  said. 

Browning  already  has  replaced  thousands  of  feet  of  water  mains  and 
service  lines  to  assure  the  water  distribution  system  will  handle  the  new 
water  supply.  Miller  said. 

The  town  also  is  in  the  process  of  replacing  4.5  miles  of  concrete 
asbestos  water  main  on  the  west  end  of  Browning. 

Miller  can  be  reached  by  e-mail  at  jarmillegreatfal.gannett.com, 
or  by  phone  at  (406)  791-6573  or  (800)  438-6600. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Center  celebrates  heritage 
By  Valerie  Gritton/The  Daily  Times 
August  12,  2004 

FARMINGTON  - In  December  a traditional  Native  American  hogan  was 
constructed  on  a grassy  knoll  behind  the  Farmington  Inter-tribal  Indian 
Organization . 

The  hogan  was  officially  welcomed  into  the  world  by  Navajo  medicine  man 
Francis  Mitchell,  who  performed  a traditional  hogan  blessing  ceremony 
Wednesday. 

A hogan  blessing  ceremony  is  performed  only  after  the  last  nail  has  been 
put  in  place  and  no  ceremonies  can  be  held  in  a hogan  until  it  is  blessed 
by  a medicine  man. 

Mitchell  said  the  Navajo  hogan  was  built  when  the  first  Navajo  child. 
Changing  Woman,  was  about  to  have  her  first  puberty  ceremony. 

"Since  that  time,  the  deities  set  that  procedure  that  when  you  build  a 
dwelling,  you  are  supposed  to  anoint  it,"  Mitchell  said. 

During  the  ceremony,  Mitchell  used  white  and  yellow  corn  meal  to 
represent  the  male  and  female  species;  corn  pollen  was  used  for  the  spirit 
and  for  the  energy  of  the  people,  animals,  livestock,  bird  fowl  and 
"anything  else  we  might  include  with  it  that  walks  and  breeds  and  grows," 
Mitchell  said. 

Additionally,  the  items  were  sprinkled  throughout  the  four  corners  of 
the  structure  to  bring  good  and  harmony. 

The  inter-tribal  organization  was  started  by  the  Navajo  during  a time  of 
civil  unrest  in  Farmington. 

"FIIO  was  organized  to  help  (Farmington)  with  our  efforts  and  provide  a 
place  where  Navajos  can  come  to  get  information  regarding  the  purchasing 
of  goods  and  services  in  Farmington,"  said  Mayor  Bill  Standley.  "I  think 
that  we've  advanced  considerably  in  understanding  and  communicating  with 
our  Navajo  residents  and  our  visitors  to  our  community." 

The  city  helped  finance  and  build  the  hogan  - they  used  funds  received 
through  a community  block  grant. 

Edward  Smiley,  director  of  the  inter-tribal  organization,  said  the  hogan 
will  be  used  to  conduct  Navajo  language  classes  and  ceremonies.  Tours  will 
also  be  available  to  the  public  so  non-natives  can  get  a glimpse  of  Navajo 
culture. 

"I  think  at  this  time  and  age  various  nationalities  are  being  educated 
through  different  customs,"  Smiley  said.  "In  this  way  (non-natives)  will 
have  a chance  to  see  the  hogan  itself,  how  it's  built,  how  it  can  be  used 
and  they  will  have  a part  in  it." 

Approximately  21,000  people  visit  the  inter-tribal  organization  annually. 

Inter-tribal  President  Bradley  Hight  said  the  hogan  will  bring  a piece 
of  Native  American  culture  to  natives  who  can  not  get  home. 

"It  is  important  to  keep  their  culture  alive  in  an  urban  area  so  they 
don't  forget  where  they  came  from,"  Bradley  said.  "It  also  teaches 
youngsters,  no  matter  where  you  go  in  this  world,  you  can  have  your 
culture,  lust  because  you  leave  home  doesn't  mean  you  leave  it  behind." 
Valerie  Gritton:  valerieg@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Mt.  Rushmore:  Shrine  To  Hypocrisy 
By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Lakota  Media  Inc. 

August  11,  2004 

I was  cursing  the  high  cost  of  gasoline  as  I filled  my  gas  guzzling  truck 
at  a local  service  station  when  a car  with  Michigan  plates  pulled  up  next 
to  me. 

A middle-aged  man  with  a young  boy  seated  in  the  passenger  seat  asked, 
"How  do  I get  to  Mount  Rushmore  from  here?"  It  so  happened  he  was  in  an 
ideal  place  for  perfect  directions  so  I pointed  out  the  way  and  he  drove 
off  to  see  the  "Shrine  of  Democracy." 

It's  funny  how  a simple  thing  like  a tourist  asking  directions  can  bring 
back  so  many  memories. 

I remember  posing  in  front  of  Mount  Rushmore  for  an  article  that 
appeared  in  People  magazine  on  Duly  22,  1991.  Heavens  to  Betsy,  that  was 
13  years  ago.  I think  I was  a lot  more  angry  at  America  in  those  days 
because  I seem  to  have  mellowed  a lot  since  then.  But  the  problems  that 
prompted  my  anger  are  still  there  after  all  of  these  years. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  government  was  going  to  spend  $40  million 
to  renovate  Mount  Rushmore  and  President  George  H.  W.  Bush  came  to  South 
Dakota  to  make  the  announcement  on  the  215th  anniversary  of  the  United 
States.  I was  upset  because  every  speaker  invited  to  address  the  celebrity 
gathering  was  white. 

Since  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  were  still  in  the  midst  of  an 
epic  struggle  to  regain  some  of  the  land  in  the  Paha  Sapa  (Black  Hills) 
where  Mount  Rushmore  is  located,  a struggle  that  had  been  ongoing  since 
the  late  1800s,  I felt  that  in  order  to  put  on  an  honest  face,  an  American 
Indian,  preferably  a Lakota,  should  have  been  invited  to  speak. 

I felt  strongly  at  the  time  that  the  true  history  of  the  Lakota  people's 
fight  for  justice  should  have  been  a topic  of  discussion.  Of  course  this 
never  happened  because  it  was  much  too  controversial  and  not  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  joy  the  president  wished  to  convey. 

I was  angry  because  just  down  the  road  from  Mount  Rushmore  where  the  $40 
million  was  about  to  be  spent  repairing  the  faces  made  of  stone  was  a 
sovereign  nation  of  20,000  people  living  on  an  Indian  reservation  that  had 
just  been  proclaimed  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  as  the  single  poorest 
county  in  America. 

And  guess  what?  Thirteen  years  later  Shannon  County,  the  seat  of  the 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  is  still  counted  among  the  three  poorest 
counties  in  America.  The  annual  per  capita  income  is  about  $2,400  and  the 
unemployment  rate  still  hovers  around  85  percent.  There  are  still  homes 
without  running  water  or  electricity  and  having  a telephone  is  considered 
a luxury. 

In  1976,  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  United  States,  Indian  activist 
Russell  Means  made  the  comment  that  the  Lakota  people  would  "blow  out  the 
candles  on  America's  birthday  cake."  That's  all  it  took  for  South  Dakota's 
state  troopers  and  the  city  and  county  law  enforcement  officers  to  make 
Indians  visiting  the  Black  Hills  fair  game.  If  America's  Muslim  population 
feels  that  it  is  being  profiled  since  Sept.  11,  2001,  they  should  have 
been  an  Indian  in  South  Dakota  in  1976. 

There  was  great  fear  that  Means  and  his  cohorts  would  somehow  find  a way 
to  damage  Mount  Rushmore  because  in  the  same  statement.  Means  called  Mount 
Rushmore  "The  Shrine  of  Hypocrisy." 

When  addressing  the  illegal  seizure  of  the  Paha  Sapa  by  the  United 
States  after  the  Supreme  Court  offered  a paltry  monetary  settlement  for  a 
land  that  had  yielded  billions  in  gold,  uranium  and  other  mineral  and 
natural  resources,  Justice  Harry  Blackmun  said,  "A  more  ripe  and  rank  case 
of  dishonest  dealings  may  never  be  found  in  our  history."  I wrote  at  the 


time  that  great  nations  are  judged  by  how  they  treat  their  indigenous 
people,  and  the  United  States  ranks  near  the  bottom  in  its  treatment  of 
its  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

I hope  the  tourist  from  Michigan  and  his  son  enjoyed  visiting  the  Shrine 
of  Democracy  because  they  will  probably  never  know  the  true  history  of  the 
mountain  and  of  the  faces  carved  on  there.  You  will  not  find  this  history 
written  down  at  the  Shrine  because  why  spoil  the  joy  found  in  the  carvings 
for  the  tourists? 

The  complaints  of  a few  thousand  Indians  will  never  be  noted  at  the 
Shrine  because  they  are  merely  footnotes  in  the  history  of  America.  Each 
and  every  face  carved  on  that  Mountain  had  a history  of  committing  acts  of 
atrocities,  both  physical  and  emotional,  against  the  indigenous  people  of 
this  land  and  though  they  are  honored  by  the  rest  of  America,  there  is  a 
mixed  bag  of  feelings  about  them  from  the  Indian  people. 

So,  as  Russell  Means  noted,  thousands  of  Lakota  will  always  look  upon 
Mount  Rushmore  as  "The  Shrine  of  Hypocrisy." 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  the  former  editor  and  publisher  of  Lakota 
Media  Inc.  He  is  the  winner  of  the  H.L.  Mencken  Award  and  was  a Nieman 
Fellow  at  Harvard  University. 

He  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at  giagobooks@iw.net. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan. 
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Blackfeet  Tribal  Council  heard  at  International  Joint  Commission 
August  11,  2004 

By  Blackfeet  Tribe  Public  Affairs  Press  Release  For  the  Glacier  Reporter 

Delegates  from  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  traveled  to  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  to 
meet  with  the  International  Joint  Commission.  In  attendance  for  the  Tribe 
were  council  representatives  Earl  Old  Person,  Betty  Cooper  and  Pat  Thomas, 
Mike  Tatsey  of  Blackfeet  Water  Resources,  Craig  Iron  Pipe  and  Shannon 
Augare  of  Blackfeet  Governmental  Affairs,  and  Theda  New  Breast,  Blackfeet 
tribal  member. 

The  IJC  is  made  up  of  six  representatives,  with  three  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  represent  U.S.  interests.  The  Canadian 
government  also  appoints  three  representatives  to  communicate  their 
interests.  The  joint  commission  deals  with  the  water  of  the  Milk  River  and 
St.  Mary  River.  Their  duty  is  to  see  that  each  country  gets  their  fair 
share  of  the  water  from  these  rivers.  Issues  facing  the  commission  today 
include  whether  they  will  revisit  the  treaty  of  1921,  and  if  the 
commission  will  let  the  Montana  and  Canadian  tribes  play  a major  role. 

The  Blackfeet  Tribe  is  soliciting  and  demanding  that  the  IJC  consider 
bringing  a Blackfeet  tribal  representative  from  the  Blackfeet  Confederacy 
to  sit  at  the  table  with  them  and  help  make  decisions.  They  feel  that  with 
an  offset  number  of  representatives  there  will  be  no  stalemate.  With  a 
Blackfeet  tribal  representative  from  the  Blackfeet  Confederacy,  both  sides 
of  the  border  will  be  represented  where  the  U.S.  and  Canada  will  have  no 
argument  about  who  has  the  advantage. 

The  Blackfeet  leadership  of  today  said  it  is  time  to  step  up  and  be 
heard.  "We  as  a Nation  need  to  be  recognized  as  a Nation  and  work 
government  to  government  with  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  needs  to 
be  someone  from  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  sitting  at  the  table  when  everything 
is  said  and  done.  The  water  starts  with  us  and  they  need  to  negotiate  the 
issues  with  us,"  said  Earl  Old  Person. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Glacier  Reporter,  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 
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Ancient  remedy  'shrinks  cancer' 

August  11,  2004 

An  ancient  native  American  treatment  for  cancer  has  been  shown  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  despite  scepticism  from  the  medical  establishment. 

Chaparral,  an  evergreen  desert  shrub,  has  long  been  used  by  native 
Americans  to  treat  cancer,  colds,  wounds,  bronchitis,  warts,  and  ringworm. 

But  experts  dismissed  its  worth,  and  warned  it  could  be  dangerous. 

Now  researchers  at  the  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina  have  shown 
an  extract  may  shrink  some  tumours. 

Chaparral  tea  was  widely  used  in  the  US  as  an  alternative  anti-cancer 
agent  from  the  late  1950s  to  the  1970s. 

However,  the  American  Cancer  Society  said  there  was  no  proof  that  it  was 
an  effective  treatment  for  cancer  - or  any  other  disease. 

And  the  US  Food  and  Drug  Administration  warned  against  its  use  after 
research  showed  it  could  damage  the  liver  and  the  kidneys. 

However,  initial  results  from  the  latest  study  show  that  an  extract  of 
the  shrub  appears  not  only  to  be  safe,  but  to  have  a positive  effect. 

The  researchers  tested  a refined  extract  taken  from  chaparral  called  M4N. 

They  injected  it  into  the  tumours  of  eight  patients  with  advanced  head 
and  neck  cancer  that  had  not  responded  to  other  forms  of  treatment. 

The  trial  was  primarily  designed  to  test  whether  the  extract  was  safe. 

The  results  were  encouraging  - patients  seemed  to  tolerate  it  well,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  of  the  serious  liver  damage  previously  associated 
with  chaparral  use. 

However,  the  study  also  produced  some  evidence  that  the  extract  had 
begun  to  shrink  the  tumours. 

The  researchers  now  plan  a larger  study  aimed  at  showing  whether  the 
drug  really  does  work. 

Trials  important 

Henry  Scowcroft,  science  information  officer  at  Cancer  Research  UK, 
said:  "Chaparral  does  not  have  a good  track  record  as  an  anti-cancer 
treatment,  but  this  finding  is  interesting  and  suggests  that  the  active 
ingredients  of  the  plant  should  be  investigated  further. 

"Plants  are  an  extremely  useful  source  of  anticancer  drugs.  For  example 
the  drugs  vinblastine  and  vincristine  from  the  periwinkle  plant  are  used 
to  treat  many  different  cancers. 

"And  Taxol,  which  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  yew  trees,  is  used  to 
treat  ovarian  and  breast  cancer. 

"It  is  extremely  important  to  test  plant  extracts  thoroughly  before  they 
are  routinely  used  in  people,  to  make  sure  they  have  no  harmful  side 
effects . 

"This  is  why  clinical  trials  of  the  M4N  chaparral  extract  will  be  so 
important . " 

Head  and  neck  cancer  is  usually  treated  with  surgery  and  radiation, 
although  a few  drugs  have  shown  some  promise. 

But  because  patients  usually  do  not  realise  they  have  cancer  until  it 
has  spread,  it  is  very  hard  to  treat. 

Results  of  the  study  were  presented  at  an  International  Conference  on 
Head  and  Neck  Cancer  in  Washington. 

Copyright  c.  2004  BBC. 
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Tribal  teens  to  teach  youths  dangers  of  consuming  alcohol 
August  10,  2004 

SOUTH  SIOUX  CITY,  Neb.  (AP)  - High  school  students  from  the  Winnebago, 
Omaha  and  Santee  Tribes  will  help  teach  elementary  school  children  on  the 
reservations  about  the  dangers  of  using  alcohol. 

American  Indian  languages,  traditions  and  spirituality  will  be 
incorporated  under  a curriculum  called  "Protecting  You/Protecting  Me." 
Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  developed  the  program  for  a broad  audience 
and  tailored  it  to  the  tribes. 

"Underage  drinking  permeates  all  races  and  ethnicities;  its  tragedies 
are  felt  in  every  community  across  the  country,"  said  Wendy  Hamilton,  MADD 
national  president. 

"We  want  to  ensure  all  students  can  relate  to  the  lessons  so  they  can 
make  smart,  healthy  decisions  about  alcohol,"  she  said. 

On  Thursday,  a sacred  drum  beat  echoed  at  South  Sioux  City's  Marina  Inn 
as  about  40  youths  were  recognized  for  pledging  to  abstain  from  alcohol 
and  to  become  role  models  to  younger  children  and  community  leaders  on  the 
reservations . 

In  the  towns  of  Winnebago,  Walthill,  Macy  and  Santee,  program 
coordinators  will  work  beginning  this  fall  with  the  students  to  implement 
the  program  in  the  schools  and  in  the  communities. 

MADD  used  a grant  from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  to  adapt  the  curriculum,  and 
received  help  from  the  Red  Road  Project  for  Native  American  Youth 
Leadership. 

The  Red  Road  Project  was  created  from  a joint  grant  out  of  the  U.S. 
Education  Department  and  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention. 

The  Red  Road  Project  works  with  teenagers,  children  and  leaders  of  the 
reservation  communities  to  help  prevent  alcohol  abuse. 

Contact  the  Omaha  World-Herald  newsroom 

Copyright  c.  2004  Omaha  World-Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Fruits  of  their  labor 

By  Anna  King,  Herald  staff  writer 

August  15th,  2004 

MISSION,  Ore.  - In  the  early  morning  light  outside  the  longhouse  on  the 
Umatilla  Indian  Reservation,  17  women  and  girls  hurriedly  packed  supplies 
into  several  vehicles  in  preparation  for  their  day's  work  - to  gather 
huckleberries  for  an  upcoming  feast. 

The  Native  American  women,  ranging  from  3 to  73  years  old  and  all 
wearing  traditional  wing  dresses,  were  following  a practice  of  their 
ancestors  that  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  It's  a 
practice,  they  say,  that  has  gone  on  since  the  beginning  of  time. 


The  huckleberry  harvest  represents  an  important  time  of  the  year  for 
Mid-Columbia  tribes.  The  berries  are  the  last  of  the  traditional 
subsistence  and  ceremonial  foods  gathered  from  the  land  before  winter. 

Tasting  the  huckleberry  with  a sip  of  water  is  celebrated  by  the  tribes 
as  a renewal  of  the  Creator's  promise  that  the  foods  always  will  return. 

Marjorie  Waheneka,  one  of  the  group's  leaders,  said  she  and  other  tribal 
members  strive  to  continue  the  traditions  of  the  past,  like  huckleberry 
picking,  to  help  younger  generations  understand  the  old  ways.  Yet,  she 
said,  the  traditions  are  harder  to  follow  as  time  goes  on. 

But  they  do  their  best,  she  said. 

"I  was  glad  my  grandparents  were  alive  to  show  me  the  ways  and  tell  me 
why  it  was  important,"  she  said. 

The  group  packed  into  a big  white  van,  a newer  red  pickup  and  a silver 
minivan  parked  outside  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation  longhouse  to  begin  the  more  than  two-hour  ride  into  the  Blue 
Mountains.  They  represented  the  Umatilla,  Colville,  Warm  Springs,  Wanapum, 
Walla  Walla  and  Cayuse  tribes. 

Linda  Hones,  59,  remembered  making  the  trip  as  a child  with  other 
pickers,  bumping  along  primitive  roads  in  vintage  trucks.  But  even  that 
mode  of  transportation  was  quicker  than  what  her  grandmother  used. 

"They  went  by  horseback,"  she  said.  "They  would  tell  me  which  way  they 
would  go  and  how  many  days  it  took  to  get  there." 

This  year's  caravan  started  the  more  than  100-mile  journey  traveling 
down  the  scenic  highways  of  Northeastern  Oregon,  passing  sprawling  fields 
of  shorn  wheat  and  small  towns  along  the  way. 

North  of  Elgin,  they  navigated  Umatilla  National  Forest  roads,  finally 
crawling  up  a narrow  ribbon  of  gravel  clinging  precariously  to  the 
hillside.  All  the  vehicles  eventually  were  coated  in  a fine  white  powder 
of  dust.  A few  times,  they  had  to  slow  for  deer  and  elk. 

In  a field  of  the  low,  bushy  huckleberries,  the  older  women  helped  the 
tiniest  girls  tie  their  berry  picking  baskets  around  their  waists  using 
long  belts  of  braided  yarn.  Some  of  the  baskets  were  the  traditional, 
tightly  woven  variety;  others  were  craft-store  vintage.  The  smallest 
girls'  baskets  were  fixed  with  bells  so  their  mothers  could  hear  where 
they  wandered  in  the  woods. 

Once  everyone  was  ready,  they  lined  up  in  a row  from  oldest  to  youngest 
to  pray  before  venturing  out  to  pick. 

"We  are  here  to  gather  the  new  foods,  our  sister  the  huckleberry,"  said 
Waheneka,  leading  the  prayer  and  singing.  "We  go  forth  today  with  happy 
hearts,  laughter  and  good  thoughts. 

"I  will  sing  one  song  to  open  our  way,  to  clear  the  path  for  a good 
harvest.  As  you  sing  the  song,  open  your  heart  and  clear  your  mind.  Don't 
let  your  mind  go  back  to  memories  too  far.  Let  us  remember  we  are  here  for 
the  people  for  the  community." 

Waheneka  explained  that  the  pickers  must  be  happy  and  have  a good  heart 
when  they  gather  ceremonial  foods.  No  one  should  think  about  those  they 
have  lost  or  become  sad,  she  said,  because  that  could  transfer  into  the 
food  and  make  someone  who  eats  it  ill. 

Women  who  are  pregnant,  who  have  lost  a baby,  who  are  in  mourning  for  a 
family  member  or  who  have  recently  been  widowed  aren't  allowed  to  gather 
the  traditional  foods,  she  said. 

"It's  just  not  a good  thing  to  do,"  Waheneka  explained,  stooping  to  pick 
the  small  berries.  "Your  body  is  on  fire  from  the  loss,  and  if  you  touch 
anything  it  dries  it  out." 

The  pickers  fanned  out  into  the  forest  in  small  groups  of  two  or  three. 

In  the  days  of  Waheneka 's  grandmother,  the  women  would  take  sweat  baths 
before  sunrise  and  douse  themselves  in  cold  river  water  for  a week  to 
prepare  for  the  picking. 

"It's  one  of  the  traditions  that  has  kinda  fallen  by  the  wayside,  for 
lack  of  access  to  a sweat  house,"  Waheneka  said. 

Another  tradition  harder  to  keep  alive  is  traditional  dress,  she  said. 

Ceremonial  pickers  in  years  past  would  wear  new,  brightly  colored  wing 
dresses,  which  are  like  a shift  and  named  for  the  flaps  of  material  that 
extend  down  the  wearer's  arms.  The  pickers  also  would  wear  their  hair  in 
braids  and  don  soft  moccasins. 


But  because  of  the  weather  conditions  and  modern  times,  some  of  this 
year's  pickers  wore  fleece  vests,  windbreakers,  long  johns,  tennis  shoes 
and  galoshes  over  their  moccasins. 

"I  never  saw  my  grandmother  wear  store-bought  shoes,"  Waheneka  said. 

"She  always  wore  handmade  moccasins." 

In  another  berry  patch,  Anna  Withers  and  her  12-year-old  daughter  Miriah 
"Atnewwa"  Withers  picked  side  by  side. 

Miriah' s Native  American  name,  Atnewwa,  means  yellow  jacket,  her  mother 
said . 

Miriah 's  grandmother  gave  her  the  name  because  ever  since  she  was  a 
little  girl  she  has  had  quite  the  temper.  Withers  said.  "She  is  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  don't  touch,"  she  said,  laughing. 

Withers  was  the  only  white  woman  picking.  Her  long  red  braids  and  pale 
face  stood  out  among  the  others.  After  she  married  a Native  American  man, 
she  started  participating  in  the  longhouse  activities  because  she  wanted 
her  children  to  know  that  side  of  their  culture.  Withers  said. 

Miriah  initially  was  upset  when  she  learned  she  would  have  to  go  berry 
picking.  She  wanted  to  play  in  a basketball  tournament  with  her  friends 
instead . 

"When  the  kids  get  older  and  into  stuff,  it  gets  harder  to  make  them  do 
the  right  thing,"  Withers  said.  "They  get  at  a certain  age  and  they  want 
to  tell  you  what  they're  doing." 

Withers  said  one  of  the  problems  in  passing  down  tribal  traditions  is 
that  many  participate  only  when  they  are  young. 

Then  they  move  away,  marry  or  find  different  interests  when  they  are 
young  adults,  she  said.  But  some  return  and  pick  up  the  practice  again 
years  later. 

"A  lot  of  the  women  my  age  - I'm  35  - they  are  just  starting  to  come 
back,"  she  said. 

Another  difficulty  is  mixed  heritage. 

Withers  said  her  family  has  experienced  prejudice  from  both  sides.  She 
said  some  people  looked  at  her  funny  when  she  first  went  to  the  longhouse. 
And  she  said  her  daughter  has  been  called  "Indian  trash"  at  school. 

But  such  taunts  and  troubles  are  lost  in  the  mountains. 

Squatting  low  in  another  patch,  lones  laughed  as  she  watched  several 
young  girls,  one  who  was  3 years  old,  learning  to  pick.  The  group  thought 
berry  picking  was  a game. 

"This  is  how  they  learn,"  lones  said. 

When  her  tiny  great-niece  couldn't  find  any  berries,  lones  flipped  a 
leafy  branch  over,  showing  her  how  the  berries  grow  underneath. 

"That's  how  they  get  protection  from  the  wind  and  rain,  too,"  lones  told 
the  girl. 

lones  said  she  enjoys  having  the  young  girls'  company.  "It  gets  too 
quiet  when  we  all  get  going.  Then  they  just  jabber  away." 

No  one  is  allowed  to  eat  the  berries  before  the  feast.  The  first  taste 
must  be  in  the  longhouse,  after  spiritual  services. 

To  keep  the  young  pickers  from  eating  their  fill,  the  women  gave  them 
hard  candy  and  chewing  gum. 

Picking  the  tiny  berries  - which  range  from  purple  to  red  to  black  - and 
not  tasting  them  is  no  easy  task,  even  for  the  experienced. 

"I  have  to  sing  so  I won't  think  of  eating  them,"  lones  said. 

After  the  first  taste  at  the  ceremony,  they  can  eat  the  berries  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  and  gather  more  for  their  families.  In  the  old  days,  the 
berries  were  dried;  today  they  are  canned  or  frozen. 

Playing  as  much  as  picking,  three  small  sisters  raced  to  see  who  could 
gather  the  most  berries. 

Donya  Fegan,  5,  said  she  liked  being  with  her  family  in  the  woods. 

"I  like  filling  my  basket,"  she  said,  smiling.  With  stained  fingers,  she 
proudly  tipped  her  basket  - about  the  size  of  a small  pickle  jar  - to  show 
onlookers  her  haul. 

Pouring  3-year-old  Lysandra  Fegan 's  basket  into  a larger  container, 
lones  crooned  praises  to  the  pint-sized  girl. 

"Let  me  help  you  pour  it  out,"  she  said.  "Ohhhh,  there!  You  did  a good 
job ! " 

After  several  hours  of  intense  picking,  the  women  filtered  out  from  the 


shade  of  the  tall  pines  and  white  fir  into  a clearing  filled  with  sunshine 
They  unpacked  heavy  denim  quilts,  paper  plates  and  cups,  and  food  for  a 
picnic . 

Fruit,  potato  salad,  lunch  meat,  sandwich  bread,  cookies  and  chips  were 
amassed  in  the  middle  of  the  quilts.  The  girls  eyed  the  goodies  hungrily, 
but  waited. 

"We  did  a good  job  this  morning.  We  need  to  keep  up  the  pace,"  Waheneka 
said  to  the  group.  "We  are  bringing  the  new  foods  down  so  the  people  can 
eat  them,  especially  our  elders." 

She  signaled  for  everyone  to  sip  from  a small  amount  of  water  that  had 
been  poured  into  each  cup,  a way  to  signify  that  water  is  necessary  for 
all  life. 

Then  hands  grabbed  at  the  food,  passing  it  around  the  circle,  and 
everyone  ate  hungrily. 

When  lunch  was  complete,  the  pickers  tied  baskets  back  on  their  waists 
and  returned  to  the  woods  for  another  go. 

Kathy  Fegan  walked  slowly  with  her  three  daughters,  teaching  them 
lessons  in  the  forest  that  was  their  living  classroom.  At  times,  the  girls 
disappeared  behind  3-foot-tall  huckleberry  bushes,  with  only  the  tops  of 
their  heads  visible. 

Pointing  to  a couple  of  stripped  huckleberry  branches,  Fegan  said, 
"That's  how  a bear  eats.  Fie  grabs  the  leaves  and  all." 

Sounds  of  the  forest  caught  the  young  girls'  attention.  Eagles  cried, 
invisible  in  the  canopy  above.  Angry  chipmunks  ran  down  the  tree  trunks 
and  chattered.  And  the  rushing  wind  threatened  rain. 

Fegan  patiently  explained  how  a tree  grew  when  her  charges  questioned 
her  about  a massive  upturned  rootball. 

She  said  her  ancestors  once  followed  the  berries  up  the  mountain  as  the 
season  continued  and  berries  at  higher  elevations  ripened.  And  the  berries 
used  to  be  closer  to  home,  she  said. 

"As  the  years  went  by,  it  just  got  overpicked,"  she  said.  "Now  they  are 
farther  and  farther  away." 

Now  the  region's  tribes  also  have  to  compete  with  other  cultures  for  the 
berries.  Asians  and  Latinos  often  pick  huckleberries  to  sell,  and  often 
use  rake-like  tools  that  strip  the  berries  and  leaves  off  the  plants. 

"It  takes  the  green  ones  and  everything,  so  you  only  have  one  season 
that  way,"  Fegan  said.  "There  are  no  laws  on  the  berries.  It's  just  who 
gets  there  first." 

Lydia  McKenzie,  Fegan 's  mother,  picked  berries  with  deft  movements  of 
her  nimble  fingers.  Near  the  day's  end,  her  bulging  basket  carried  a large 
load . 

McKenzie  said  she  finally  was  getting  back  to  her  people  and  traditions 
after  spending  24  years  in  Mississippi.  She  returned  home  after  a divorce. 

"I  can  remember  my  mother  hollering,  'Quit  playing  and  get  picking, ' " 
she  said,  with  a wide  smile.  "When  I do  that  my  grandchildren  just  laugh." 

McKenzie  said  she  has  lost  many  of  the  traditions  she  learned  as  a child 

"When  I was  little,  all  I talked  was  my  native  language  (Cayuse)," 
McKenzie  said. 

But  when  she  went  to  school,  her  teachers  punished  her  for  speaking 
anything  but  English.  They  used  to  lock  her  in  a dark  basement  without 
lights  to  scare  her.  "They  didn't  want  me  to  speak  Indian  because  they 
couldn't  understand,"  she  said. 

Finally,  a honk  from  a car  horn  broke  the  hush  of  the  woods.  It  was  time 
for  the  berry  pickers  to  return. 

The  elders  instructed  the  young  girls  to  collect  ferns  to  cover  the 
berries.  After  a few  minutes  of  searching,  they  returned.  "What  exactly  do 
ferns  look  like?"  they  asked. 

Soon,  the  bright  green  plants  were  placed  over  the  berries  in  the 
baskets  to  keep  them  from  spilling.  Long  leather  thongs  were  laced  through 
loops  in  the  top  of  the  baskets  to  keep  the  ferns  in  place. 

The  women  and  girls'  hard  labor  had  only  begun. 

The  berries  would  be  taken  back  to  the  longhouse  to  be  washed,  and 
during  the  next  two  days,  they  would  prepare  the  loads  of  other  foods 
needed  to  be  prepared  for  the  feast. 

"It's  not  just  the  gathering,  cooking  and  serving,"  Hones  said.  "You're 


not  done  until  the  last  dish  is  done.  My  mother  used  to  say  this  isn't  for 
showing  off,  this  is  work." 
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School  tapping  culture  of  tribe 

Campus  tailored  for  reservation  teens 

lordana  Mishory 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Aug.  16,  2004  12:00  AM 

SALT  RIVER  RESERVATION 

Today's  opening  of  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community's  first 
high  school  means  students  no  longer  will  have  to  eat  lunch  outside  or 
attend  assemblies  in  a trailer. 

Complete  with  a cafeteria  and  an  auditorium,  the  $22  million  high  school 
at  Chaparral  Road  and  Country  Club  Drive  is  funded  largely  by  the  tribe's 
gaming  revenues. 

Community  leaders  said  they  hope  Salt  River  High  School,  which  will 
serve  students  in  the  seventh  through  twelfth  grades,  will  attract  the 
many  reservation  teenagers  who  attend  Mesa  Public  Schools  and  provide  them 
with  a secondary  education  that  emphasizes  Native  American  studies. 

The  high  school  is  able  to  accommodate  560  students,  more  than  twice  as 
many  students  as  its  predecessor.  Desert  Eagle  Secondary  School. 

"The  last  school  was  literally  falling  apart,"  said  Allison  Ducat,  a 
faculty  member  for  the  past  six  years. 

Desert  Eagle  Secondary  School  consisted  mostly  of  trailers.  Ducat  said 
her  old  classrooms  were  used  in  World  War  II  on  Luke  Air  Force  Base. 

Her  colleagues  talked  about  how  the  science  classes  didn't  have  lab 
space,  the  music  classes  didn't  have  enough  practice  rooms  and  there  was 
no  gym  for  physical  educa-  tion. 

Salt  River  High  has  laboratories,  computer  labs,  a gymnasium  and  a 
library. 

Building  a high  school  has  been  a goal  of  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa 
Indian  Community  since  the  1970s,  said  Hans  Klose,  the  chairman  of  the 
education  board.  The  community  asked  for  help  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  but  the  money  never  came  through,  Klose  said. 

For  years,  many  students  were  bused  off  the  reservation  to  schools  in 
Scottsdale,  then  Mesa.  Desert  Eagle  was  an  alternative  school  for  Mesa 
until  1996,  when  it  became  a charter  school. 

In  1998,  gaming  revenues  allowed  the  tribe  to  begin  planning  for  a high 
school,  Klose  said. 

In  2000,  the  tribe  started  designing  the  school  with  their  Native 
American  culture  in  mind. 

Shaped  in  a half-moon,  the  building  is  a clay-red  with  sand-yellow 
stripes  to  signify  the  desert  and  Red  Mountain  near  the  reservation,  said 
Principal  Martina  Ashley.  Windows  throughout  are  etched  with  basket 
designs . 

The  culture  extends  to  the  school's  curriculum,  which  includes  Native 
studies,  including  history  and  crafts  such  as  beading.  The  native  language, 
O'Odham,  is  mandatory. 

Klose  said  adding  elements  of  the  culture  into  the  curriculum  will  help 
make  school  more  fulfilling. 

"It  will  bleed  into  other  areas  of  study  as  well,  such  as  science,  math 
and  literature,"  Klose  said.  "The  students  will  take  other  lessons  more  to 


heart . " 

Because  Salt  River  High  School's  facilities  rival  those  of  local  schools , 
the  community  said  it  hopes  more  students  will  stay  on  the  reservationand 
learn  about  their  native  history  and  connect  with  fellow  students. 

"The  kids  from  here  feel  like  they  can't  be  themselves  at  public 
school/'  said  Frances  Lopez.  Her  daughter,  Roxanne,  starts  10th  grade 
today. 

Ducat  said  the  school  reflects  the  community's  dedication  to  education. 
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Historic  school  gets  facelift 
By  Lillian  Kelly/The  Daily  Times 
August  16,  2004 

FARMINGTON  - Three  historic  buildings  on  the  campus  of  Navajo  Preparatory 
School,  which  was  first  established  in  Farmington  by  the  United  Methodist 
Church  in  1891,  will  be  renovated  and  expanded  over  the  next  year. 

The  school,  which  stands  on  West  Apache  Street,  is  now  operated  by  the 
Navajo  Nation.  The  $11  million  price  tag  for  this  phase  of  construction 
includes  renovation  of  three  structures  as  well  as  a new  gym  and  a new 
entrance  to  campus.  The  ground  work  began  two  weeks  ago,  and  Project 
Manager  Cliff  Johns  said  the  project  is  expected  to  be  complete  by  October 
2005. 

MacDonald  Hall,  Morgan  Hall  and  Dodge  Hall  - historic  brick  dormitories 
named  after  former  chairmen  of  the  Navajo  Nation  - will  be  gutted  and 
transformed  into  classrooms,  meeting  rooms  and  computer  labs. 

"These  buildings  have  been  untouched  for  years  and  years  and  years.  This 
is  the  first  time  they  are  going  to  be  changed.  We  do  not  want  to  bulldoze 
them  down  because  there  is  so  much  history.  People  have  such  rich, 
intimate  ties  to  this  place.  This  phase  is  part  of  the  master  plan  to 
preserve  the  rich  history,  and  the  buildings  are  being  preserved  in 
accordance  with  national  historic  preservation  standards,"  said  Betty 
Ojaye,  executive  director  of  the  school  for  Native  students. 

Walking  through  MacDonald  Hall,  which  was  built  in  1912  and  named  for 
Peter  MacDonald,  Johns  said  the  scratched  wooden  floors  and  the  windows 
designed  to  slide  on  a rope  will  be  replaced. 

"Some  walls  are  coming  out  in  order  to  create  a few  classrooms,"  said 
Johns . 

He  said  the  building  will  also  receive  new  plumbing  and  electrical 
systems.  However,  installing  new  wires  and  pipes  will  be  a challenge 
because  there  is  little  space  between  the  floorboards  and  the  actual  floor, 
he  explained. 

"It  will  be  a challenge  to  maintain  its  structural  integrity,"  said 
Johns . 

"The  health  and  safety  of  our  students  is  foremost.  They  deserve  good 
facilities  that  are  safe  and  modern  to  meet  our  college  preparatory 
program.  We  have  not  been  able  to  operate  efficiently  without  ample 
electricity.  We  want  modern  educational  technology  in  these  buildings," 
said  Ojaye  of  the  school  that  serves  approximately  200  students  each  year. 

Morgan  Hall,  built  in  1929  and  named  for  Jacob  C.  Morgan,  housed  the 
Mary  Eldridge  Library.  Its  large,  empty  first  floor  will  be  the  home  of  a 
computer  lab,  said  Johns.  The  upper  floors  will  be  used  as  office  space 
and  classrooms. 

The  basement  of  Dodge  Hall,  built  in  1925  and  named  for  Chee  Dodge,  has 
served  as  a study  lounge,  TV  room  and  a general  recreational  space.  This 


will  become  a conference  room  and  computer  lab,  said  Johns. 

The  construction  crews  will  salvage  the  brick  on  the  outside  of  each 
building  by  sandblasting  it.  The  roofs  will  be  replaced,  said  Johns. 

The  three  empty  buildings,  which  have  been  closed  for  the  past  year,  are 
surrounded  by  a fence.  When  the  fence  comes  down  in  fifteen  months,  the 
renovated  structures  will  have  more  than  16,000  additional  square  feet. 

This  new  construction  will  be  added  to  the  back  of  each  building  and 
provide  more  classroom  and  meeting  space. 

"The  buildings  will  be  linked  with  a cat  walk  system,"  said  Johns.  Each 
new  addition  will  have  a elevator  and  will  be  compliant  with  requirements 
of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

Also  by  October  2005,  there  will  be  a new  gym  across  campus.  The  26,000 
square  feet  that  will  be  added  to  the  old  gym. 

"It  will  be  an  updated,  modern  facility,"  said  Johns.  He  said  this  space 
will  be  made  available  to  the  local  communities,  chapter  houses  and  tribes. 

"We  have  worked  hard  for  three  years  to  make  this  project  come  to 
fruition.  It  is  a complicated  rehabilitation  and  historic  preservation 
project  that  requires  overlapping  coordination  with  various  agencies 
including  the  Navajo  Nation  Historic  Preservation  Department,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  City  of  Farmington  and  community  stake  holders.  The 
students  were  involved  in  the  planning  and  design  stages  and  they  cannot 
wait  to  see  the  buildings  go  up,  especially  their  new  gym,"  said  Ojaye. 

"The  main  thing  is  providing  a better  facility  for  the  kids,  an 
environment  where  they  will  be  motivated  to  learn.  I know  when  you  build 
various  facilities,  there  is  a distinct  feeling  of  a learning  environment. 
We  have  already  accomplished  this  with  our  new  dorms,"  said  Johns  of  the 
Phase  I construction  that  was  completed  in  2003  and  included  four 
dormitories.  Phase  III  includes  plans  for  more  dorms,  a new  student  center 
and  more  athletic  fields. 

Lillian  Kelly:  lilliank@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Dine'  Prez  on  Youth  Day:  Teach  yourself 
By  Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
August  16,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK  - With  school  just  around  the  corner  for  some  or  already  in 
progress  for  others,  Navajo  Nation  President  Joe  Shirley  Jr.  hosted  a 
Back-To-School  Presidential  Youth  Day  over  the  weekend. 

Crediting  the  idea  to  his  youth  intern  and  future  presidential  candidate, 
Alray  Nelson,  Shirley  raffled  off  school  supplies  and  backpacks  to  the 
crowd  of  parents  and  students  gathered  in  front  of  the  president's  office. 
The  all-day  event  featured  sports  clinics  and  study  tips  from  Shirley 
himself. 

sovereign  independence,"  Shirley  said.  "Standing  on  your  own  two  feet." 

"If  you  can  educate  yourself  as  much  as  you  can  ...  that  is  the  way  to 
Education  for  Native  Americans  is  two-fold,  Shirley  said.  Foreign  ways 
and  native  ways. 

"We  have  secrets  yet  to  be  discovered,"  he  said.  "Don't  forget  yourself; 
don't  forget  your  way  of  life." 

In  addition  to  sitting  up  front,  asking  questions,  doing  homework,  and 
listening  to  your  teachers,  Shirley  had  another  tip  to  offer. 

"Stay  off  drugs,"  he  said.  "Drugs  have  killed  thousands  of  the  five- 
fingered,  intelligent,  earth-dwellers  called  man." 


Candace  Begody,  student  body  president  of  Ganado  High  School,  told  the 
crowd  she  believed  education  was  an  idea. 

"It's  an  idea  of  a way  of  life,"  Begody  said. 

Whatever  it  is,  some  students  in  attendance  looked  forward  to  school. 

"I  like  social  studies,"  said  Avery  Lee,  11.  "You  get  to  learn  about 
things  in  the  community  and  learn  about  other  communities." 

Like  Lee,  Brandon  Barney,  an  incoming  sixth  grader,  said  he  looked 
forward  to  studying  math,  reading,  and  Navajo  Language. 

But,  Barney  said,  he  wasn't  looking  forward  to  the  school's  food. 

While  Shirley  did  not  comment  on  cafeteria  food,  he  did  encourage  the 
crowd  to  honor  the  veterans,  remember  the  soldiers,  and  register  to  vote. 

"They're  the  reasons  why  we  live  in  a free  society,"  Shirley  said. 

And  to  remember  one  thing. 

"You're  coming  down  to  the  bottom  line,"  Shirley  told  the  students. 
"You're  not  doing  it  for  anybody;  your  doing  it  for  yourself." 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Two  cultures  woven  together 

ROBERT  EVERETT-GREEN  meets  Lila  Downs,  the  classically  trained 
Mexican-American  singer  who  has  embraced  the  native  heritage 
she  once  rejected 
By  ROBERT  EVERETT-GREEN 
August  16,  2004 

They  say  that  doubters  make  the  best  converts.  The  Mexican-American 
singer  Lila  Downs  knows  a little  about  that,  having  spent  years  of  her 
life  trying  to  reject  the  native  culture  she  now  regards  as  a precious 
inheritance . 

"I  was  in  denial  of  my  Indian  roots,"  she  said  of  her  adolescent  years, 
when  she  bleached  her  black  hair  and  shrank  from  the  effusive  otherness  of 
her  mother's  Mixtec  community.  "It  was  very  painful  for  me  to  accept  that 
this  part  of  my  family  was  always  speaking  their  native  language  that 
everyone  else  made  fun  of." 

Downs  grew  up  shuttling  between  Oaxaca,  her  mother's  home  in  southern 
Mexico,  and  Minnesota,  where  her  Scottish-American  father  made  films  and 
paintings  and  taught  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

When  he  died  of  a heart  attack  in  1984,  his  16-year-old  daughter  was 
forced  to  confront  the  Mixtec  reality  that  would  eventually  transform  her 
life  and  music. 

Downs  is  most  widely  known  for  her  performances  on  the  soundtrack  of 
Frida,  the  Julie  Taymor  film  about  the  mixed-race  Mexican  painter  Frida 
Kahlo  (Downs  also  had  a brief  on-screen  role,  singing  a tango  during  a 
Sapphic  dance  scene  involving  Salma  Hayek  and  Ashley  Judd).  Downs  won  an 
Oscar  nomination  for  a closing-credits  duet  with  Brazilian  singer  Caetano 
Veloso,  with  whom  she  performed  on  the  Academy  Awards  broadcast. 

Her  own  recordings  are  so  many  solutions  to  the  puzzles  of  identity.  She 
has  recorded  traditional  songs  in  native  languages  with  pre-Columbian 
instruments  (on  Tree  of  Life),  as  well  as  original  pieces  that  sound 
archaic  but  that  include  rap  and  reggae  rhythms. 

Her  latest  album,  Una  Sangre  (One  Blood),  is  as  diverse  as  the  New  York 
eastside  neighbourhood  where  she  lives  with  her  husband  and  creative 
cohort,  Paul  Cohen,  and  works  with  a group  of  musicians  from  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Chile  and  Brazil.  Quite  apart  from  the  fusion  of  sounds  and 
styles,  Downs's  ability  to  merge  the  distant  past  and  vibrant  present  is 
such  that  the  CD  might  as  well  have  been  called  Una  Vez  (One  Time). 


Her  journey  towards  this  kind  of  unified  mongrel  art  was  not  a simple 
matter  of  replacing  a white  paternal  culture  with  a brown  maternal  one.  It 
was  her  mother,  after  all,  who  first  steered  her  away  from  Mixtec  songs 
toward  opera,  which  Downs  dutifully  studied  at  her  father's  university. 

"I  was  going  to  be  an  opera  singer,  mainly  because  that  was  the  choice 
that  was  offered  to  me,"  she  said,  a few  hours  before  her  performance  at 
Harbourf ront ' s Planet  IndigenUs  festival  on  Friday.  "If  I had  known  about 
a jazz  school,  like  Berklee  [in  Boston],  maybe  I would  have  done  that 
instead . " 

Her  teachers  couldn't  agree  on  her  true  vocal  character,  and  she  was 
schooled  at  various  times  as  an  alto,  mezzo-soprano,  coloratura  and 
dramatic  soprano.  It  was  like  a conservatory  enactment  of  her  deeper 
struggles  with  identity.  Her  dark  looks  and  dramatic  style  seemed  a 
natural  fit  with  roles  such  as  Bizet's  Carmen.  But  her  encounters  with 
Susan  McClary,  an  eminent  postmodern  musicologist  at  the  university, 
convinced  her  that  a Frenchman's  conception  of  a Spanish  Romany  woman  was 
not  going  to  bring  her  closer  to  her  own  truth. 

"She  was  one  of  my  favourite  professors,  and  I think  she  kind  of  drove 
me  to  drop  out,"  Downs  said.  She  left  the  university  and  took  up  with  the 
self-selecting  tribe  that  used  to  follow  the  Grateful  Dead  from  city  to 
city.  She  made  and  sold  jewellery  outside  the  concerts  to  survive,  and 
tried  to  ignore  the  thunderous  sounds  of  her  mother's  disapproval. 

She  returned  to  Mexico  to  study  the  traditional  weaving  of  the  Triqui 
women.  Their  way  of  illustrating  tribal  narrative  in  their  work  became  the 
basis  of  a thesis  she  wrote  (about  "a  language  of  resistance,  that  women 
are  creating,  about  their  place  in  history  and  time")  when  she  went  back 
to  Minnesota,  to  complete  a double  degree  in  music  and  anthropology. 

Her  intense  interest  in  what  the  Triqui  women  were  doing  couldn't  be 
fulfilled  merely  by  writing  about  it.  She  had  to  do  it  herself  as  well, 
and  she  returned  to  singing  to  make  it  happen. 

The  craft  suitable  for  Bizet  and  Richard  Strauss,  however,  would  not  be 
enough.  She  had  to  relearn  the  nasal,  outdoor  style  of  Mexican  folk 
singing,  and  sound  and  diction  of  the  other  popular  styles  she  had  heard 
from  her  mother,  who  was  a singer  in  Mexico  City  when  she  met  Downs's 
father. 

"I  think  you  can  tell,  on  the  albums,  how  I've  been  moving  away  from  my 
operatic  training,"  she  said.  Tree  of  Life  was  a pivotal  experience  in 
that  regard,  because  it  had  to  do  with  Mexican  music  in  its  least 
Europeanized  forms.  Her  researches  for  that  disc  took  her  to  a pre- 
Columbian  codex,  and  into  corners  of  her  heritage  she  couldn't  ultimately 
accept  for  herself. 

"It  was  kind  of  about  finding  out  that  I'm  not  so  purely  Indian  as  I 
thought,"  she  said.  "As  I became  more  in  contact  with  my  Indian  community, 
I realized  that  their  ways  of  thinking  were  quite  different  from  mine. 
There's  something  very  conservative  there  --  which  is  why  they  have 
survived  --  that  I'm  not  so  fond  of.  . . . They're  very  afraid  of  the 
other . " 

In  this  sense,  the  most  provocative  and  personal  number  on  Una  Sangre 
may  be  Malinche,  a traditional-sounding  original  song  that  takes  a 
sympathetic  view  of  the  native  woman  who  acted  as  translator  (and  lover) 
for  the  conquistador  Hernan  Cortes.  Mexican  nationalists  regard  her  as  a 
traitor,  but  for  Downs,  La  Malinche  was  "our  first  diplomat,"  through  whom 
the  violent  collision  of  cultures  was  filtered  and,  perhaps,  softened.  La 
Malinche  was  also  Downs's  mother,  and  herself,  because  both  married 
outside  their  native  culture.  Her  ambition,  she  said,  is  to  be  that  kind 
of  diplomat,  who  conveys  messages  both  ways,  and  who  is  the  beginning  of 
something,  not  its  betrayer. 

"Native  American  cultures  are  very  much  alive,  and  many  people  don't 
know  this,"  she  said.  "We're  speaking  our  languages,  and  some  of  us  are 
living  in  the  full  splendour  of  our  identities.  Music  happens  to  be  a 
wonderful  way  of  expressing  this." 

Her  performance  at  Harbourfront  was  the  best  proof,  a joyous  and 
sometimes  cheeky  celebration  of  the  ways  that  different  traditions  can  be 
made  to  dance  together.  For  an  hour,  a space  along  the  waterfront  became 
as  Mexican  as  Oaxaca  itself,  and  as  international  as  the  ocean  that 


touches  Europe  and  Africa  on  one  side,  and  the  Americas  on  the  other. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Fly-In  Planned  in  Honor  of  Cherokee  Cowboy  Will  Rogers 
Event  will  commemorate  69th  anniversary  of  Rogers'  death 
OOLOGAH  OK 
Jennifer  Tedlock 
August  10,  2004 

Humorist,  radio  and  movie  legend,  and  Cherokee  cowboy  Will  Rogers'  life 
was  cut  tragically  short  in  late  summer  1935.  The  plane  he  was  riding  in, 
piloted  by  famed  aviator  Wiley  Post,  crashed  near  Point  Barrow,  Alaska. 
This  year  marks  the  69th  anniversary  of  that  accident. 

Rogers,  originally  from  Oklahoma,  was  an  adventurer  from  his  youth.  He 
was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Verdigris  River  in  what  would  later  become 
Oologah,  Oklahoma.  His  life  and  enduring  sense  of  adventure  will  be 
remembered  at  the  annual  Will  Rogers  Fly-In  at  9 a.m.  on  August  15,  2004. 
The  event  will  be  held  at  the  Will  Rogers  Birthplace  Ranch,  two  miles  east 
of  Rogers'  hometown. 

Rogers'  and  Post's  untimely  deaths  were  the  result  of  an  ill-fated  trip 
to  find  the  best  aviation  route  around  the  world.  As  the  story  goes,  the 
two  flew  into  fog  in  a plane  designed  by  Post  against  the  advice  of  local 
pilots.  After  getting  lost.  Post  and  Rogers  landed  the  plane,  with  its 
special  pontoons  for  amphibious  landings,  on  a small  lagoon.  It  was  during 
their  ascent  from  the  lagoon  that  the  plane's  engine  cut  out. 

Rogers  and  Post  were  world-renowned  in  their  fields.  Rogers  - a movie 
star  and  humanitarian,  and  Post  - a pioneer  in  aviation;  the  two  were 
mourned  by  presidents  and  common  men  alike.  Each  now  has  an  Oklahoma 
airport  named  after  him,  and  a memorial  museum  devoted  to  Rogers'  life  and 
times  is  located  in  Claremore,  Oklahoma. 

For  more  information  about  the  fly-in  call  918-341-0719  or  1-800-324-9455. 
Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  DAY  AND  STAMP  UNVEILING 

In  a ceremony  on  September  11,  2004,  The  United  States  Postal  Service 
will  unveil  a stamp  depicting  the  stone  statue  found  near  Lebanon, 
Tennessee,  at  the  site  where  it  was  unearthed  in  1939.  The  event  will 
take  place  at  the  Sellars  Farm  State  Archaeological  Area,  a Mississippian 
Period  mound  and  village  occupied  from  1000  to  1300  AD.  The  unveiling 
will  be  a featured  part  of  "Native  American  Day:  Honoring  the  Ancient 
Ones . " 

As  part  of  the  ten  stamp  pane,  "Art  of  the  American  Indian"  being  issued 
to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
in  Washington  on  the  National  Mall  on  September  21,  the  statue  stamp  will 
have  special  cancellation  on  a pictorial  cache  envelope.  The  complete 
pane  will  sell  for  $3.70  or  with  the  cache  envelope  for  $5.00. 

Additional  envelopes  can  be  purchased  for  $1.50. 

The  ceremony,  beginning  at  9:30,  will  open  with  an  "Honor  Song  for  the 


Ancestors"  performed  by  Little  Corn,  the  Ancestor's  Drum,  a Native 
American  group  from  Nashville,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  unveiling  and 
the  stamp  sale. 

Also,  the  new  Interpretive  Kiosk  will  be  dedicated  by  the  Tennessee 
State  Parks,  marking  the  completion  of  Phase  One  of  the  Sellars  Farm  Area 
development . 

"Native  American  Day:  Honoring  the  Ancient  Ones",  9:00  AM  to  3:00  PM, 
also  offers  a number  of  activities  centering  around  the  archaeological 
area  and  the  life  style  of  the  Mississippian  Indians  who  inhabited  it.  A 
series  of  demonstrations  and  presentations  can  be  visited  on  the  trail 
leading  to  the  village  site. 

Alice  Green  will  present  stories  from  the  Mississippian  tradition. 

"Miss  Alice",  librarian  at  Watertown,  hs  been  giving  Storytime  at  Wilson 
County  libraries  for  years. 

Doug  Hones,  primitive  reenactor,  will  demonstrate  period  bows  and  arrows, 
stone  and  bone  tools,  flintknapping  and  throw  sticks. 

John  Froeschauer  of  the  Tennessee  State  Parks  will  demonstrate  spear 
throwing  and  the  use  of  the  atlatl. 

Parris  Stripling,  flint  knapper,  will  demonstrate  knapping  techniques. 

September  11  also  marks  the  beginning  of  the  2004  Tennessee  Archaeology 
Awareness  Week  and  a special  display  will  be  presented  by  the  MTSU 
Anthropology  Department  and  Dr.  Kevin  Smith.. 

Walking  tours  of  about  a mile  and  a half  of  the  mound  and  village 
archaeological  site  will  be  available  after  the  unveiling  ceremony 
throughout  the  day  until  3:00.  These  will  be  over  natural  terrain  paths, 
so  comfortable  shoes  are  advised. 

Admission  and  activities  are  free.  Parking  is  on  site.  To  reach  the 
Sellars  Farm  State  Archaeological  Area  southeast  of  Lebanon,  Tennessee, 

From  Interstate  40  go  south  at  the(Watertown/Sparta  Pike  exit  239B)  on 
Highway  70  for  two  miles.  Turn  left  on  Poplar  Hill  Road.  Sellars  is  3/4 
mile  on  the  left  before  the  Spring  Creek  Bridge. 
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Growing  Gwich'in  numbers  means  shrinking  benefits 
August  10,  2004 

INUVIK,  N.W.T.  - More  Gwich'in  than  ever  before  want  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  land  claim  group  - and  that's  putting  pressure  on  the  First  Nation's 
benefits  fund. 

Of  the  300  adults  who  applied  last  year,  more  than  half  live  in  southern 
Canada.  Many  were  adopted  out  as  children  or  have  recently  been  married  to 
beneficiaries . 

Many  have  never  set  foot  in  the  territories. 

The  education  fund  is  one  of  the  resources  feeling  the  most  strain.  The 
number  of  Gwich'in  students  applying  for  bursaries  has  more  than  tripled 
over  the  last  year. 

The  group's  annual  general  assembly  in  Fort  McPherson  heard  that  more 
Gwich'in  are  enroling  in  post-secondary  education  and  training  courses 
than  ever  before. 

And  about  30  per  cent  of  this  year's  applicants  live  in  southern  Canada. 

Barb  Crawford,  the  manager  of  the  Gwich'in  Education  and  Training  Center, 
says  the  increase  is  making  it  harder  to  give  everyone  a slice  of  the  pie. 

This  week  Crawford  called  40  students  to  tell  them  they  didn't  make  this 
year's  cut. 

"Everyone's  quite  understanding,  with  the  assembly  and  the  information 
regarding  the  financial  situation  people  realize  that  we  are  restricted  by 


the  amount  of  funding  we  have/'  she  says. 

Crawford  adds  that  competition  for  the  money  will  increase  as  the  number 
of  applications  increases. 

Bursaries  once  covered  tuition  and  rent.  Now  the  most  a student  will 
receive  from  Crawford's  office  is  $200  a month. 

But  Crawford  stresses  that,  regardless  of  where  beneficiaries  call  home, 
they  are  all  entitled  to  the  same  treatment. 

"We're  assisting  them  in  education  to  better  their  lives  and  their 
children's,"  she  says.  "And  whether  they  choose  to  contribute  to  Edmonton 
or  Lethbridge  is  not  a negative  thing. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  impact  it  has  had  is  on  the  budget." 

Crawford's  job  might  be  easier  next  year. 

At  the  Gwich'in  annual  assembly  over  the  weekend  leaders  agreed  to 
double  the  bursary  fund  to  $200,000. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Not  a lot  of  info  coming  down  the  Mackenzie  pipeline 
By  30HN  IBBITSON 
August  10,  2004 

You  might  think  this  is  all  inside-baseball  stuff,  and  maybe  it  is.  But 
$7-billion  is  at  stake. 

Today,  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  leaves  for  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
three  northern  territories.  He  will  meet  with  premiers  and  aboriginal 
leaders,  discussing  an  agenda  that  involves  economic  development,  land 
claims  and,  of  course,  health  care.  The  most  important  agenda  item  is 
federal-territorial  co-operation  in  securing  approval  for  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  pipeline,  one  of  the  largest  infrastructure  projects  in  Canadian 
history. 

The  applications  for  permission  to  construct  the  pipeline  will  be  filed 
this  month.  If  all  goes  well,  approval  will  take  two  years,  and 
construction  - estimated  at  $7-billion  - another  two  years.  Southern 
markets  are  counting  on  the  60  to  70  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
that  will  flow  south  from  the  Mackenzie  Delta. 

But  first,  there  are  environmental  concerns  to  be  assuaged  and 
outstanding  land  claims  to  be  settled.  As  well,  nothing  will  happen 
without  a revenue-sharing  agreement  involving  the  federal,  territorial  and 
aboriginal  governments.  Moving  the  file  on  these  issues  will  be  at  the  top 
of  the  agenda  when  Mr.  Martin  meets  Northwest  Territories  Premier  Doe 
Handley  in  Inuvik  tomorrow. 

The  problem  is,  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  media  coverage  of  the 
event . 

Usually,  when  a prime  minister  travels  across  Canada  or  overseas,  his 
tour  managers  arrange  for  reporters  from  the  national  press  gallery  to 
travel  on  the  plane  (we  pay  our  share  of  the  cost),  or  the  trip  is 
announced  far  enough  in  advance  to  give  media  outlets  time  to  organize 
their  own  travel  arrangements. 

In  this  instance,  however,  word  of  the  trip  only  surfaced  last  Tuesday, 
and  the  itinerary  was  not  released  until  Friday.  Press  Gallery 
representatives  scrambled  to  charter  an  airplane.  But  it  quickly  became 
clear  that  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive  - at  least  $7,000  a head,  not 
counting  the  cost  of  getting  up  there  - and  there  was  no  guarantee  that  a 
media  plane  would  even  reach  many  of  the  Prime  Minister's  destinations 
before  he  had  departed. 

The  CBC  is  represented  in  the  Far  North,  and  some  outlets  will  send 


reporters  to  one  location  or  another,  and  try  to  arrange  for  freelancers 
to  send  in  reports  from  the  PM's  other  stops.  But  this  will  be  secondhand 
and  second-rate  coverage  at  best. 

Scott  Reid,  acting  director  of  communications  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
Office,  said  the  trip  was  organized  quickly,  to  fulfill  Mr.  Martin's 
pledge  to  visit  the  North  soon  after  the  election.  Short  timelines  and 
short  runways  made  it  logistically  impossible  to  include  media  in  the 
entourage. 

"The  situation  is  far  from  ideal,"  he  acknowledged,  promising  better 
planning  in  the  future. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Mr.  Martin  has  ignored  the  annoying  Press 
Gallery  pack.  In  early  Duly,  he  flew  to  Sun  Valley,  Idaho  - his  first 
foreign  foray  after  the  election  - to  deliver  a speech  on  Canada-U.S. 
trade.  Again,  there  was  no  notice  until  the  last  minute  and  no  provision 
for  the  media.  Fortunately,  Sun  Valley  is  not  Pangnirtung,  and  most  major 
outlets  were  able  to  get  reporters  to  the  scene  in  time  to  cover  the 
speech  and  to  scrum  the  Prime  Minister  afterward. 

Why  should  the  Prime  Minister  never  travel  without  accompanying  press? 
For  one  thing,  he  could  get  shot. 

More  plausibly,  tours  such  as  this  northern  one  encourage  newspapers  and 
networks  to  explore  the  major  issues  that  prompt  them.  In  the  case  of  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline,  a prospering  and  increasingly  confident 
territorial  government  is  demanding  greater  autonomy  over  its  natural 
resources  - including  a burgeoning  diamond  industry  - and  swift  federal 
attention  to  unresolved  land  claims,  which  is  why  Mr.  Martin's  meeting 
with  Mr.  Flandley  deserves  full  coverage. 

In  an  interview,  the  Northwest  Territories  Premier  said  his  own 
government  was  scrambling  to  prepare  for  the  Prime  Minister's  arrival  and 
for  the  accompanying  talks,  despite  virtually  no  advance  warning.  "But  I 
do  really  appreciate  him  coming  up  north,  so  early  in  his  mandate,"  he 
added . 

Flere's  hoping  that  someone  is  there  to  take  a picture, 
jibbistonfalglobeandmail . ca 
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Aboriginal  women's  lives  devalued:  group 
By  Kelly-Anne  Riess 
August  11,  2004 

With  500  first  nations  women  missing  across  the  country,  the  Native 
Women's  Association  of  Canada  (NWAC)  has  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  president  from  the  Ottawa-based  organization  was  in  Whitehorse 
Monday  to  talk  about  its  Sisters  in  Spirit  campaign. 

It's  hoped  that  $10  million  will  be  raised  for  research  and  education 
related  to  violence  against  aboriginal  women. 

"We  are  becoming  a service  industry,"  Kukdookaa  Terri  Brown,  president 
of  NWAC,  said  about  first  nations  people. 

"We  are  creating  jobs  for  police,  corrections  officers  and  social 
workers.  If  we  weren't  kept  in  oppression,  there  wouldn't  be  those  jobs." 

Over  the  next  five  years,  NWAC  wants  to  document  the  number  of 
aboriginal  women  missing  or  killed  in  Canada.  There  will  also  be  research 
into  the  circumstances  of  these  disappearances. 

It's  also  hoped  a hotline  will  be  set  up  to  report  missing  person  cases. 

Twenty  women  showed  up  at  Hellaby  Flail  on  Monday  to  meet  with  Brown. 

"They  were  very  glad  to  have  a safe  place  to  talk  about  women  and  viol 


ence  and  they  expressed  a need  for  further  talking  circles/'  said 
Elisabeth  Asp,  president  of  the  Yukon  Aboriginal  Women's  Council. 

During  the  morning,  the  women  spoke  about  their  concerns  over  addictions 
and  women  in  conflict  with  the  law. 

"They  want  more  first  nations  working  in  frontline  positions,  in 
leadership  positions,  like  the  Women's  Directorate,"  said  Asp. 

She  said  there  is  a strong  need  for  women  to  support  each  other. 

Asp  said  systematic  barriers  and  racism  hold  first  nation  women  back 
regardless  of  their  education. 

Some  women  at  the  talking  circle  said  there  is  even  sexism  within  first 
nations  communities. 

"We  need  to  get  women  at  the  table.  We  need  women  chiefs.  We  need  women 
in  decision-making  positions,"  said  Brown. 

She  said  the  North  has  the  highest  rates  of  violence  in  Canada. 

"This  in  itself  is  totally  unacceptable,"  said  Brown. 

Several  of  the  women  gathered  for  the  talking  circle  mourned  the  loss  of 
Rose  Boya,  a woman  who  was  stabbed  in  her  downtown  Whitehorse  home  nine 
years  ago. 

"There  were  tears  shed,"  said  Brown. 

The  man  accused  of  Boya's  murder  was  later  acquitted. 

Brown,  who  grew  up  in  the  Yukon,  knew  Boya  well. 

"You  don't  see  any  thoroughness  by  investigators.  When  one  of  our 
sisters  called  about  the  Boya  case,  police  said  it  was  still  open,"  said 
Brown . 

"These  killers  walk  free  and  that  puts  us  at  risk.  We  don't  know  who 
they  are  and  if  they  are  still  in  the  community." 

Brown  said  the  police  and  the  justice  system  need  to  be  held  accountable 
The  current  justice  system  devalues  aboriginal  women's  lives,  said  Brown. 

She  said  first  nations  need  their  own  committees  to  oversee  complaints 
regarding  the  police.  She  also  said  there  need  to  be  safe  houses  for  women 

"Women  are  dying  every  day,"  said  Brown,  adding  a justice  committee 
would  strengthen  women's  voices,  even  if  the  committee  had  no  clout  with 
the  police. 

She  said  the  media  haven't  paid  enough  attention  to  women  whose  remains 
have  been  found  on  Robert  Pickton's  pig  farm.  The  British  Columbia  man, 
who  faces  more  than  a dozen  murder  counts,  is  in  custody  but  has  not  yet 
gone  to  trial. 

"The  only  real  mention  of  them  is  their  profession  as  sex  trade 
workers,"  said  Brown. 

"Something  needs  to  be  done  right  away.  These  women  are  someone's 
daughter.  They  are  mothers  and  sisters." 

She  said  women  in  the  sex  trade  are  usually  marginalized  young  women. 

"They  weren't  born  prostitutes.  They  were  conditioned  that  way.  Maybe 
they  were  abused  as  a child,"  she  said. 

NWAC  has  already  received  $20,000  from  the  federal  government  and  hopes 
to  get  additional  income  from  other  sources. 

Brown  said  she  hopes  women  who  give  their  time  to  any  safe  houses  or  a 
hotline  will  be  paid. 

"That  is  why  we  are  raising  money,"  she  said. 

In  Whitehorse,  Asp  said  women  will  continue  to  have  monthly  talking 
circles  to  further  address  the  issue. 
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Seized  lobster  traps  burned 

YARMOUTH,  N.S.  (CP)  - Lobster  traps  that  were  to  be  used  as  evidence 
in  an  illegal  fishing  case  burned  on  a federal  wharf  early  Monday  in 
a fire  that  authorities  say  was  suspicious. 


The  blaze  damaged  the  fisheries  wharf  in  Yarmouth,  N.S.,  and  a 
federal  Fisheries  Department  patrol  boat.  RCMP  have  been  called  to 
investigate.  "There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  (the  fire)  was 
intentionally  set,"  said  RCMP  Const.  Craig  Smith. 

No  suspects  have  been  identified  and  Smith  said  authorities  are  "very 
early  on  in  the  investigation." 

Of  the  84  traps  on  the  wharf,  20  were  damaged,  said  Cal  Boudreau,  a 
federal  Fisheries  official. 

Fie  said  the  fire  also  caused  minor  damage  on  board  the  patrol  boat 
Geliget . 

"The  damage  to  the  boat  is  minimal,"  he  said.  "It's  just  scorched. 

There  is  some  damage  to  the  dock,  which  is  fixable." 

A gasoline  can  was  seized  as  evidence  after  it  was  found  atop  an 
unburned  pile  of  traps. 

On  Sunday,  the  Fisheries  patrol  boat  brought  in  a load  of  traps, 
which  were  seized  as  part  of  a crackdown  on  the  illegal  lobster 
fishery. 

Fishery  officers  have  been  hauling  illegal  traps  out  of  the  water 
along  the  southwestern  shore  over  the  last  three  days. 

Late  last  week,  federal  officials  seized  more  than  600  kilograms  of 
what  they  alleged  were  illegally  caught  lobster. 
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Suspicious  fire  destroys  Smith  Metis  records 
August  16,  2004 

FORT  SMITFI,  N.W.T.  - The  office  of  the  Fort  Smith  Metis  Council  was 
destroyed  by  fire  early  Monday  morning. 

Fire  fighters  spent  hours  putting  out  the  flames. 

Metis  local  president  Ken  Fludson  the  building  contained  records 
important  for  researching  their  land  claim. 

Fie  says  the  loss  is  critical. 

"The  building  itself  can  be  replaced,"  says  Fludson.  "We  have  insurance, 
but  just  the  amount  of  paperwork  dating  back  to  Day  One  for  the  Metis  is 
all  in  that  building  and  it's  lost." 

The  Fort  Smith  Metis  are  currently  in  the  midst  of  that  research. 

The  RCMP  say  the  cause  of  the  fire  is  suspicious. 

Fludson  was  told  the  fire  may  have  been  started  on  the  outside  of  the 
building. 

Fie  says  they  will  be  setting  up  a temporary  office  in  the  Roaring  Rapids 
Hall. 
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Cuba's  forgotten  tribe  experiencing  a rebirth 


By  Gary  Marx  Tribune  foreign  correspondent 
August  10,  2004 

In  a sweltering  coastal  settlement,  Alejandro  Hartmann  pulled  out  a 
spiral  notebook  and  jotted  notes  as  a local  peasant  described  his  family's 
ties  to  a long  forgotten  indigenous  group  that  is  witnessing  a modest 
resurgence. 

"What  is  the  name  of  your  mother  and  father?"  Hartmann  asked  lulio 
Fuentes,  a wisp  of  a man  parked  on  a wooden  bench.  "Where  do  they  live? 

How  old  are  they?" 

Hartmann  fired  off  a dozen  more  questions  as  part  of  his  effort  to 
complete  the  first  census  of  the  descendants  of  the  Taino  Indians,  an 
indigenous  group  that  once  thrived  in  this  remote  region  of  eastern  Cuba 
and  later  were  thought  to  be  extinct. 

"Dulio  is  a mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian  like  many  people,"  explained 
Hartmann,  a historian  and  Taino  expert.  "I  want  to  eliminate  the  myth  once 
and  for  all  that  the  Indians  were  extinguished  in  Cuba." 

For  years,  anthropologists  widely  believed  this  island's  once-powerful 
Taino  Indians  were  exterminated  shortly  after  Christopher  Columbus  sailed 
into  a pristine  bay  and  walked  the  steep,  thickly  forested  terrain  more 
than  500  years  ago. 

Hard-working  people 

The  explorer  spent  only  a week  in  the  area  in  1492  but  described  the 
Taino  as  gentle,  hard-working  people  growing  crops  and  navigating  the 
crystalline  waters  in  huge  dug-out  canoes. 

But,  in  a familiar  story  throughout  the  Americas,  war  and  disease 
decimated  the  Taino,  whose  sense  of  identity  was  further  razed  over  the 
centuries  by  racism  and  by  generations  of  intermixing  with  whites,  blacks 
and  others  who  settled  here. 

Today,  it's  difficult  to  differentiate  Taino  descendants  from  the 
average  Cuban  peasant,  or  guajiro,  as  they  are  called. 

Yet,  Hartmann  and  a group  of  experts  continue  to  press  ahead,  rewriting 
the  tale  of  the  Taino' s demise  in  an  effort  to  set  the  historical  record 
straight  and  foster  recognition  among  the  island's  11  million  residents  of 
the  group's  contribution  to  Cuban  life. 

With  a new  museum,  academic  conferences  and  other  projects,  they  also 
are  trying  to  nurture  a nascent  sense  of  identity  among  the  hundreds-- 
perhaps  thousands--of  Taino  descendants  who  are  scattered  along  Cuba's 
impoverished  eastern  tip. 

"We  are  recovering  knowledge  that  was  forgotten,  knowledge  that  my 
parents  and  grandparents  had,"  said  Fuentes,  51.  "A  lot  of  people  had 
knowledge  but  lived  and  died  without  knowing  its  Indian  origin." 

Experts  say  Taino  influences  are  everywhere. 

The  palm-thatched  huts  common  in  the  region  are  similar  to  those  built 
centuries  ago  by  the  indigenous  group.  Some  farmers  till  the  soil  using  a 
long,  sharpened  pole  known  to  the  Taino  as  a coa. 

Fuentes  said  he  uses  a coa  to  remove  old  plantain  trees  and  dig  latrines, 
while  harvesting  beans,  sweet  potatoes  and  other  crops  according  to  the 
four  lunar  phases--a  belief  system  of  indigenous  origin. 

Some  coastal  residents  fish  with  small  nets  in  the  Taino  style  and  crabs 
are  trapped  using  a crude,  box-shaped  device  that  has  changed  little  over 
the  centuries,  experts  say. 


Culture  permeates  Cuba 
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Kiowa  aidenguak'o  p' a/yellow  leaves  moon 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM  and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Stay  off  drugs/'  he  said.  "Drugs  have  killed  thousands  of  the 
five-fingered,  intelligent,  earth-dwellers  called  man." 

Doe  Shirley  Dr.,  Navajo  Nation  President 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


First,  a quick  request:  If  you  are  native  and  have  poetry  you  wish  to 
share  with  others  in  this  newsletter,  please  send  it  to  gars@speakeasy.net 


When  someone  sends  me  an  article,  poem  or  opinion  piece  I assume  they 
have  already  granted  tacit  permission  for  its  inclusion  in  Wotanging  Ikche 
I had  hoped  to  receive  permission  to  use  such  a contribution  as  the 
editorial  for  this  issue,  but  that  was  not  to  be. 


Interestingly  enough,  the  very  same  topic  - caring  for  this  land,  this 
Turtle  Island  - was  the  focus  of  last  night's  talking  circle  at  the  U S 
Prison.  There,  inmates,  many  of  them  incarcerated  in  concrete  and  steel 
boxes  for  much  of  their  adult  life,  spoke  from  the  heart  about  damages 
visited  on  this  land  we  were  born  to.  These  men,  many  from  reservations 
that  are  prisons  of  another  kind,  spoke  strongly  of  the  need  to  protect 
what  is  left  of  this  Earth  Mother  we  regard  ourselves  as  stewards  to. 

I say,  "..what  is  left  of  this  Earth  Mother..."  because  so  much  of  it 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  dominant  society.  Cyanide,  taconite  tailings 
and  radioactive  tailings  are  just  a few  of  the  thousands  of  deadly  poisons 
left  behind  by  mining  operations  that  included  little  or  no  environmental 
oversight . 

The  West  Virginia  mountain  landscape  has  already  been  defaced  by  the 
mining  practice  of  literally  blowing  the  tops  of  mountains  off  to  get  to 
coal  more  cheaply  (and  to  be  honest,  more  safely  for  miners). 


The  practice  was  halted  by  the  courts,  but  the  current  administration 
has  "redefined"  environmental  regulations  in  a manner  similar  to  that 
done  to  permit  roads  in  untouched  forests,  so  that  mining  companies  can 
now  legally  literally  blow  West  Virginia's  mountains  away.  The  ruining 
of  mountain  vistas  that  can  never  be  repaired  is  bad  enough  - but  there 
are  other,  less  obvious  damages.  Local  folks  are  living  with  the 
particulates  in  the  air  and  the  constant  boom  of  explosives,  and  they 
have  no  recourse  to  stop  it.  Worse,  the  demolition  of  mountains  is 
literally  burying  vital  streams  and  watersheds,  doing  untold  damage  to 
the  area's  water  supply. 

Even  now,  the  Bush  administration  has  made  inroads  into  formerly 
partially  protected  natural  resources  - quick  access  logging  roads  and 
exploration  wells  in  the  Artie  Natural  Wilderness.  These  are  only  the 
beginning  unless  we  make  it  clear  to  our  lawmakers  these  careless 
adventures  and  are  misguided  and  intolerable.  Even  a dog  won't  mess  its 
own  nest  and  we're  damn  tired  of  having  ours  soiled. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 

(*,*) 

gars@speakeasy.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A. 

===w=w=== 
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- — "RE:  Letter  To  Our  Relations 

Date:  Fri,  20  Aug  2004  18:13:07  EDT 
From:  ShadowDancerl27@aol.com 
Sub j : Letter  To  Our  Relations 
>To:  gars@nanews .org 


If  Native  Americans  Don't  Do  It,  Who  Will 


Haku  All 

Is  it  my  imagination,  or  is  it  that  no  one  is  able  to  stand  back  and  do 
reality  check  on  what  is  currently  happening  with  not  only  Our  Environment 
but  Our  Mother  Earth  as  well? 

I have  taken  that  step  back  many  times  since  9/11  and  have  observed  that 
our  environment  as  well  as  human  life  has  become  somewhat  EXPENDABLE,  and 
therefore  acceptable  collateral  damage. 

Though  many  of  My  Relations  and  I continue  the  good  fight  to  save  us 
from  Mother  Earth's  deterioration,  we  continue  to  struggle  against  our 
children's  covert  executioners  by  allowing  the  use  of  pesticides  and  other 
pollutants  that  get  either  mixed  into  our  waters,  dropped  from  the  sky  or 
blown  into  the  air  while  they  are  at  school  or  enjoying  carefree  moments 
in  their  playgrounds  or  backyards. 

We  continue  to  use  gas-guzzling  automobiles  that  send  pollution  into  an 
ever-increasing  gap  in  the  Earth's  fragile  ozone,  and  think  that  parking 
ships  that  are  three  football  fields  in  length,  full  of  an  alternative 
fuel  just  off  our  shores,  is  going  to  be  a viable  solution. 

So  which  is  better:  Dealing  with  the  illness  or  the  cure?  Especially 
when  the  cure  has  a hell  of  a side  effect  if  it  ignites,  which  has  been 
the  case  in  at  least  a couple  of  places  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  effects  of  Hiroshima  multiplied  and  the  tsunami-type  waves  produced, 
in  addition  to  other  catastrophic  events,  is  a good  opening  visual  of  the 
possibility  forecasted.  We  continue  to  compromise  our  oceans,  which  are  in 
a fragile  state  of  maintenance  from  the  pollution  absorbed  from  a land 
whose  deluge  of  poisons  have  been  transported  to  the  waiting  arms  of 
streams,  rivers  and  other  waterways,  then  transported  to  their  eventual 
receptacles:  our  oceans. 

Land,  water,  air;  have  we  become  so  jaded  with  all  the  past  and  current 
events  of  the  world  that  it  seems  such  an  insurmountable  task  to  become 
better  stewards  of  the  only  world  to  which  we  have  been  entrusted?  Are  we 
so  set  on  fulfilling  Nostradomic  prognostications  that  we  cannot  believe 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  become  our  own  healers,  and  therefore  ensure  our 
children  and  their  children  will  see  sunsets  ablaze  with  a myriad  of 
colors? 

It  is  said  that  crisis  has  an  element  of  danger,  as  well  as  one  of 
opportunity.  We  all  will  proceed  to  deal  with  the  crisis  in  our  own  ways; 
the  danger  is  that  either  in  attempting  shortsighted  solutions  or  in  not 


taking  any  action  at  all,  we  will  compromise  any  feasible  resolution.  So 
the  opportunity  is  that  we  can  decide  to  act,  and  in  the  activity  serve 
notice  that  we  are  committed  to  living  in  a pesticide/pollution  free 
environment . . . 

Save  Our  Oceans,  Save  Our  Mother. 

Ricardo  Melendez  (Chumash  Nation) 

Wishtoyo/Ventura  Coastkeeper 
Ventura,  CA 


"RE : Politicians  show  a sad  ignorance  about  Indians"  
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COLUMNIST  DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD: 

Politicians  show  a sad  ignorance  about  Indians 

President  Bush  may  be  charismatic,  as  I said  in  my  previous  column  . But 
he  doesn't  seems  to  know  much  about  American  Indians.  That  seems  short- 
sighted of  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Bush  was,  after  all,  speaking  at  a conference  for  Journalists  of  Color 
(UNITY)  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a few  weeks  ago.  Fie  should  have  had  good 
answers  for  questions  that  he  knew  were  likely  to  be  asked  of  him  by  a 
panel  of  Native  Americans,  Flispanics,  blacks  and  Asians.  Fie  has,  after  all 
unlimited  staff  to  write  and  research  for  him. 

Mark  Trahant,  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
and  a member  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Association,  asked  the 
president,  "What  do  you  think  tribal  sovereignty  means  in  the  21st  century 
and  how  do  we  resolve  conflicts  between  tribes  and  the  federal  and  the 
state  governments?"  The  president's  response  was,  "Tribal  sovereignty 
means  that,  it's  sovereign.  You're  a you've  been  given  sovereignty,  and 
you're  viewed  as  a sovereign  entity."  Flis  response  was  short  and  he 
changed  the  subject  from  sovereignty  to  information  about  Indian  schools. 
"We've  spent  $1.1  billion  in  reconstruction  of  Native  American  schools," 
he  said. 

Perhaps  politicians'  lack  of  knowledge  about  American  Indians  isn't 
unusual . 

In  my  position  on  the  editorial  board  at  the  Grand  Forks  Herald,  I've 
been  able  to  talk  with  many  politicians.  I have  grown  accustomed  to 
hearing  poor  answers  to  questions  about  tribes  and  Indian  issues. 

Even  officials  who  live  in  states  where  there  are  tribes  or  large  groups 
of  Native  Americans  don't  seem  know  much  about  Indian  people,  tribes  or 
culture. 

I realize  that  people  sometimes  are  uncomfortable  around  some  Indian 
people  and  some  hesitate  to  venture  onto  the  reservation  even  when 
covering  stories.  Tribal  councils  are  notorious  for  being  standoffish  and 
giving  the  media  a wide  berth  when  the  council  members  should  stand  up  and 
respond.  Yet  this  can  be  true  of  non-Natives  in  like  positions  off  the 
reservation . 

I know  our  culture  is  different.  I know  it's  not  same  as  that  of 
mainstream  America.  But  you  can't  go  to  one  tribe  in  the  southwest,  learn 
about  them  and  then  come  away  as  an  expert  on  all  Indians.  In  an  Aug.  16 
editorial  comment  in  the  Duluth  News  Tribune,  Rod  Van  Mechelen  said 
"American  Indians  should  vote  for  President  Bush  because  we  are  a 
conservative  people  and  he  is  a conservative  choice."  Van  Mechelen  is  a 
member  of  the  Cowlitz  tribe,  a founding  member  of  the  Native  American 
Coalition  to  Re-elect  President  Bush  and  delegate  to  the  2004  Republican 
National  Convention. 

My  concern  is  that  Van  Mechelen's  blanket  statement  implies  all  Native 


people  are  conservative.  Here  are  some  of  the  extreme  differences  in 
tribal  cultures  and  land  areas:  The  Navajo  Nation  in  the  southwest  is 
different  from  the  Eskimos  in  Alaska.  The  Lumbee  on  the  East  Coast  are 
different  from  the  Confederated  tribes  of  Siletz  on  the  West  Coast,  and 
even  the  Sahnish  in  North  Dakota  are  different  than  the  Hidatsa,  who  live 
on  the  same  reservation. 

There  are  Indian  people  who  are  Republicans,  but  the  majority  are 
Democrats . 

One  thing  that  is  true  about  American  Indians:  We  are  many  nations  and 
each  is  unique.  Perhaps  100  or  200  years  from  now,  those  differences  will 
disappear  into  a "melting  pot,"  but  that  isn't  true  for  today. 

We  are  about  560  different  tribes  in  this  country.  We  are  the  first 
people.  Collectively,  we  are  rich  in  land  and  mineral  resources.  We 
deserve  more  than  a brush-off  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  a 
blank  stare  when  we  ask  local  politicians  for  answers  about  the  needs  of 
our  people. 

Politicians  need  to  know  those  answers  to  basic  American  Indian 
questions,  just  as  they  know  the  answers  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572  extension  228 
or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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COMMENTARY:  BIA  shakeup  clears  the  way  for  change 

Resignations  allows  Anderson  to  staff  his  agency  with  supporters 

WASHINGTON  DC 

Louis  Gray 

August  17,  2004 

It  would  be  improper  to  kick  someone  while  they  were  down  or  express  some 
pleasure  at  the  recent  changes  at  the  Interior  Department.  These  are, 
after  all,  people.  Indian  people. 

From  Aurene  Martin  on  down,  the  Interior  Department  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  employees  have  not  embraced  the  hopeful  nature  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  Dave  Anderson.  He  was,  after  all,  the  owner  of 
a successful  chain  of  Bar-BQ  joints.  What  could  he  possibly  know  about  the 
complex  nature  of  Indian  affairs  as  practiced  by  BIA  experts? 

Of  course,  Anderson  is  much  more  than  that  and  he  has  at  least  put  a 
human  face  on  the  normally  cold  demeanor  of  the  bureaucracy  he  heads.  He 
has  addressed  many  problems  with  rapid  speed  despite  the  foot-dragging  by 
career  bureaucrats  bent  on  running  Anderson  out  of  town. 

With  the  resignations  and  new  appointments,  Anderson  can  finally  change 
the  BIA  with  people  who  understand  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  transform  the  agency  dramatically  one  must  be  prepared  to  do  things 
differently.  This  provides  a chance  in  history  to  set  the  BIA  on  track  to 
change  the  mentality  which  has  created  the  accounting  mess,  schools  which 
don't  educate,  road  programs  which  do  not  build  roads  and  self- 
determination  programs  that  treat  tribes  with  a lack  of  respect. 

There  is  so  much  wrong  with  the  BIA,  and  chief  among  them  is  attitude. 
Anderson  would  seem  to  be  the  perfect  person  to  instill  hope  and 
enthusiasm  into  the  agency.  He  has  already  started  the  transformation  of 
attitude  among  some.  It  will  take  time  to  bring  others  into  the  fold  of 
positive  thinking. 

Martin  is,  of  course,  a person  of  considerable  talent  and  intellect.  She 


and  the  others  are  moving  on  or  switching  positions.  People  like  Martin 
are  needed  in  Indian  Country,  hopefully  she  and  the  others  will  use  their 
powers  for  the  good  of  Indian  people  in  the  future. 

Change  is  never  easy,  and  this  case  will  be  no  different.  But  like  some 
distasteful  medicine,  it  is  sometimes  a neccessary  evil  to  swallow  before 
the  healing  begins. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Little  Shell's  dreams  need  stronger  BIA  leadership 

EDITORIAL 

August  19,  2004 

After  a tedious  16-year  effort,  the  federal  government  approved 
preliminary  recognition  for  Montana's  Little  Shell  tribe. 

"It's  a glorious,  glorious  day  for  the  Little  Shell  tribe,"  tribal 
Chairman  Tim  Zimmerman  crowed.  "They've  signed  off  on  it,  and  we're 
finally  there. " 

Well,  not  quite. 

That  happy  event  was  more  than  four  years  ago,  and  the  slow  wheels  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  haven't  turned  much  since  then. 

The  Little  Shell  still  aren't  federally  recognized,  and  now  we  expect 
the  increasingly  unfair  process  to  be  drawn  out  even  longer. 

That's  because  the  BIA  bureaucrat  in  charge  of  federal  recognition  is 
stepping  down  - just  four  months  after  taking  the  job.  Her  predecessor 
resigned  after  acknowledging  possible  conflicts  of  interest. 

So  for  the  third  time  in  less  than  a year,  another  person  steps  into  the 
hot  seat. 

And  hot  it  is.  Hundreds  of  tribes  are  seeking  federal  recognition. 

Unlike  the  Little  Shell,  which  can  document  more  than  a century  of 
existence,  many  of  the  others  have  a hard  time  demonstrating  their  history 
as  a tribe. 

But  they're  trying  anyway,  because  recognition  translates  into  the 
ability  to  open  casinos.  And  Indian  casinos  are  very  big  business. 

In  2001,  for  instance,  tribal  casinos  brought  in  some  $12.7  billion  in 
gaming  revenue.  That's  even  more  than  Nevada  casinos  made  that  year. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  there's  a huge  lobbying  effort  on  behalf  of  some 
"tribes . " 

In  Montana,  the  potential  for  a big-bucks  casino  is  limited.  The  roughly 
4,000  members  of  the  Little  Shell,  who  live  mostly  in  Great  Falls  and 
along  the  Hi-Line,  have  more  basic  needs. 

Recognition  means  eligibility  for  federal  assistance  with  housing, 
health  care  and  education. 

Right  now,  for  example,  a Little  Shell  member  can't  be  treated  at  an 
Indian  Health  Service  clinic.  That  would  change  with  federal  recognition. 

The  tribe  also  has  about  $2.5  million  in  federal  escrow.  That  money's 
not  available  to  the  Little  Shell  until  recognition  is  complete. 

Unfortunately,  as  Native  Americans  here  want  for  health  care  and  housing, 
a few  hundred  members  of  the  Schaghticoke  Tribe  of  Connecticut  sought 
recognition  with  the  clear  intention  of  establishing  a casino. 

This  spring  BIA  officials  granted  that  recognition  - against  the  advice 
of  their  own  staff,  who  found  that  the  tribe  did  not  meet  the  historical 
qualifications . 

Such  horror  stories  are  not  new. 

Two  years  ago,  a General  Accounting  Office  report  found  that  the  federal 
recognition  process  was  flawed. 


"A  lack  of  clean  and  transparent  explanations  for  their  decisions  could 
cast  doubt  on  the  objectivity  of  the  decision  makers,  making  it  difficult 
for  parties  on  all  sides  to  understand  and  accept  decisions,"  the  report 
concluded . 

The  problems  persist,  made  even  worse  by  the  revolving  door  among  BIA 
staff. 

Until  strong  leadership  emerges  at  the  agency  - or  Congress  steps  in  - 
there's  not  much  immediate  hope  for  the  Little  Shell. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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IRS  moves  to  tax  Indian  fuel  importers 
Another  attack  on  tribal  sovereignty 
August  20,  2004 

by:  Tom  Wanamaker  / Correspondent  / Indian  Country  Today 

Barely  two  months  after  an  assault  from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  tribal  sovereignty  is  again  under  attack,  this  time  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  In  a Duly  29  statement,  the  IRS  announced  its  intention 
to  "ensure  the  collection  of  the  appropriate  amount  of  tax  on  imported 
gasoline,  diesel  fuel  and  kerosene."  The  announcement  made  no  mention  of 
tribal  governments,  instead  casting  the  matter  as  one  of  tax  avoidance. 

Indian  entrepreneurs  from  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe  and  the  Seneca 
Nation  in  Upstate  New  York  importing  fuel  into  the  United  States  from 
Canada  are  among  the  Indian  businessmen  who  may  face  difficulties  crossing 
the  border  in  the  future.  The  regulation  not  only  attempts  to  coerce 
Indian  entrepreneurs  to  register  with  IRS,  but  also  seeks  to  force  non- 
Indian  dealers  to  give  up  doing  business  with  Indian  importers. 

The  temporary  regulations  issued  on  Duly  29  "provide  that  importers  and 
unregistered  dealers  are  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  tax  on  fuel 
imported  for  unregistered  dealers,"  the  IRS  said.  The  agency  said  that 
current  Customs  regulations  allow  it  "to  collect  any  tax  that  is  not  paid 
by  either  the  importer  or  the  unregistered  dealer  by  charging  the 
importer's  Customs  bond." 

Importers  can  avoid  tax  liability  "by  doing  business  only  with  fuel 
dealers  that  are  registered  with  the  IRS."  The  agency  added  that  importers 
may  employ  a specified  certification  procedure  to  verify  whether  a 
particular  fuel  dealer  is  registered. 

"As  a sovereign  tribal  government,  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribal  Council 
was  never  consulted  to  participate  in  meaningful  discussion  with  the  IRS 
on  the  effect  of  the  regulation,"  the  council  said  in  a Duly  30  press 
release.  "The  Tribal  Council  strongly  opposes  the  implementation  of  the 
regulation  and  is  currently  pursuing  legal  remedies  to  protect  tribal 
businesses  that  will  be  affected  . . . and  to  safeguard  the  needed  fees  they 
contribute  to  support  essential  community  services  and  programs. 

"The  implementation  of  the  regulation  is  an  infringement  on  our  tribal 
sovereignty  and  undermines  the  tribe's  ability  to  effectively  govern  [its] 
internal  affairs,"  the  release  concluded. 

The  tribal  council,  one  of  three  governing  bodies  on  the  American 
portion  of  the  Akwesasne  reserve,  is  the  sole  federally  recognized  Mohawk 
government.  In  2004,  it  collected  some  $1  million  in  "fuel  fees"  from 
reservation-based  importers,  which  funded  health,  education,  law 
enforcement  and  other  tribal  governmental  services. 

The  council  maintains  that  forcing  Mohawk  entrepreneurs  to  pay  federal 
excise  taxes  will  force  many  to  close,  threatening  both  the  tribal  tax 
base  and  the  tribe's  ability  to  attract  matching  federal  funds  for  many 


programs . 

The  rhetoric  of  the  IRS  statement  echoes  similar  language  in  the  May  28 
ruling  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  In  that  instance,  NLRB  broke 
three  decades  of  precedent  and  sought  to  assert  jurisdiction  on  a "case- 
by-case  basis"  in  labor  disputes  involving  Indian-owned  businesses 
located  on  reservation  land. 

"When  Americans  pay  their  taxes,  they  need  to  know  their  neighbors  and 
competitors  are  doing  the  same,"  said  IRS  Commissioner  Mark  W.  Everson  in 
the  statement.  "Non-registered  fuel  dealers  can  expect  to  see  stepped  up 
enforcement  of  compliance  with  the  laws  governing  imported  fuels." 

In  the  "background"  section  of  the  proposed  regulation,  which  was  issued 
"without  prior  notice,"  IRS  said  it  "has  found  that  abusive  situations 
exist  with  regard  to  the  entry  of  taxable  fuel  into  the  U.S.  For  example, 
some  enterers  [importers]  are  not  registered  and  are  not  paying  the  tax  on 
their  fuel  entries.  This  not  only  gives  non-compliant  dealers  a 
competitive  advantage  over  their  compliant  competitors,  but  it  also 
deprives  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  revenue  intended  for  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Written  comments  are  due  at  the  IRS  by  Oct.  28.  Sometime  after  that  date, 
the  proposed  regulations,  identical  to  the  temporary  ones,  will  take 
effect.  To  view  the  regulations,  visit 

http: //www. irs .gov/ news room/article/0, , id =127748, 00.html . 
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Navajo  water  settlement  delayed 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
August  19,  2004, 

Part  one  of  a three  part  series 

FARMINGTON  - State  officials  working  on  the  proposed  Navajo  Nation  water 
rights  settlement  agreement  on  the  San  Duan  Basin  bowed  to  political  and 
public  pressure  Wednesday  in  a move  that  could  keep  the  settlement  from 
reaching  Congress  until  at  least  2005.  Navajo  Nation  water  attorney 
Stanley  Pollack  had  stated  he  wanted  it  to  go  to  Congress  in  September. 

The  state  engineer's  office  may  consider  dropping  a federal  funding 
request  of  $372.8  million  to  complete  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project 
from  the  yet-to-be-federally  funded  $1.1  billion  settlement  to  help  lower 
its  overall  cost,  said  attorney  Dohn  Utton,  with  the  Sheehan,  Sheehan  and 
Stelzner  law  firm  of  Albuquerque. 

Furthermore  the  Interstate  Stream  Commission  tabled  a motion  to  pass  the 
settlement  during  its  meeting  Wednesday  at  the  Farmington  Civic  Center, 
instead  calling  for  a third  draft  by  the  state  engineer  taking  into 
account  further  public  comments  and  the  possible  withdrawal  of  NIIP 
funding. 

The  initial  draft  was  made  public  Dec.  5 following  eight  years  of 
negotiations  between  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  state  engineer's  office.  A 
second  draft  - in  which  the  Navajo  Nation  agreed  not  to  challenge  the  Echo 
Ditch  Decree  among  other  changes  - was  released  Duly  9 following  an 
extended  public  comment  period. 

Utton,  who  represents  the  state  engineer's  office,  said  U.S.  Sen.  Pete 
Domenici,  R-N.M.,  had  asked  why  NIIP  funding  was  being  included  in  the 
settlement . 

Domenici  and  U.S.  Sen.  Deff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  have  both  publicly  stated 
Congress  would  have  a difficult  time  passing  the  settlement  due  to  its 
excessive  cost. 


"Every  time  we  turn  around  the  cost  gets  greater  and  greater, " Domenici 
said  Monday.  "And  I'm  not  sure  that  the  federal  government  is  going  to  be 
able  to  come  up  with  the  money  that's  going  to  be  required." 

Bingaman  warned  Navajo  Nation  Vice  President  Frank  Dayish  Dr.  at  a water 
settlement  meeting  last  Dune  in  Farmington,  "I  wouldn't  spend  the  money 
yet.  ...  We  have  a very  difficult  fiscal  situation  in  Washington." 

Utton  said  the  state  engineer's  office  would  not  move  on  the  proposal  to 
remove  NIIP  funding  from  the  settlement  until  they  heard  back  from 
Domenici  and  Bingaman. 

A well-known  cast  of  San  Duan  County  residents  repeated  their  concerns 
about  the  settlement  during  the  meeting,  contributing  in  part  to  the  ISCs 
decision  to  table  passing  the  settlement  and  calling  for  a third  draft  to 
be  written. 

"It's  all  about  money.  It's  all  about  power  and  it's  all  about  greed  at 
the  expense  of  the  little  guy,"  said  Mike  Sullivan,  president  of  the  San 
Duan  County  Agriculture  Water  Users  Association  about  the  settlement. 

The  Navajo  Nation  will  use  some  NIIP  water  for  industrial  and  municipal 
purposes  - including  for  a proposed  $2  billion,  1,500  megawatt  power  plant 
south  of  Kirtland  - once  the  settlement  is  passed  by  Congress.  Currently 
NIIP  water  can  only  be  used  for  irrigation. 

BHP  Billiton  - where  Dayish  once  worked  as  a government  lobbyist  - could 
double  its  coal  production  at  Navajo  Mine  if  the  power  plant  was  built, 
provided  the  settlement  is  passed  and  NIIP  water  becomes  available. 

"We  very  much  support  the  settlement  wholeheartedly,"  said  Attorney 
Marie  O'Brien,  with  the  Modrall  Sperling  law  firm  in  Albuquerque, 
representing  BHP . "We  are  looking  at  marketing  provisions  within  the 
settlement.  We  view  this  as  positive  for  the  Navajo  Nation,"  she  told  ISC 
members . 

A further  delay,  however,  could  come  from  the  Navajo  Council  itself  once 
a final  draft  is  passed  by  the  ISC.  No  water  draft  has  ever  gone  before 
the  Navajo  Nation  Council  for  approval  - a necessary  prerequisite  for  it 
to  go  to  Congress. 

Council  Delegate  Ervin  Keeswood  of  Hogback  said  during  a Council  special 
session  Aug.  13  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  the  88-member  Council  would  not 
simply  rubber  stamp  the  settlement  as  implied  by  the  media. 

Keeswood  opposed  the  settlement  in  a paper  he  wrote  last  spring  citing 
his  displeasure  that  the  Navajo  Nation  could  not  move  its  water  across 
state  lines  to  the  Arizona  or  Utah  portions  of  the  reservation  without  the 
New  Mexico  state  engineer's  approval.  The  Navajo  people  also  have  water 
rights  dating  to  pre-colonialzation  periods  and  not  the  treaty  of  1868,  he 
added . 

Other  delegates  such  as  Hope  MacDonald- Lonetree  of  Coalmine  Canyon  and 
Toh  Nanees  Dizi  near  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  have  stated  on  the  Council  floor 
they  oppose  the  settlement  because  Navajos  would  be  required  to  give  up  44 
percent  of  their  water  rights  on  the  San  Duan  Basin. 

"It's  not  necessarily  what's  been  given  up  but  what's  happened  in  the 
past,"  Sullivan  said  at  the  Farmington  meeting.  "We  stand  to  lose  the 
value  of  that  (non-reservation)  property,  the  value  of  that  water  right.  . 

. Why  should  we  be  punished  for  being  self  sufficient?  We  have  a right  to 
that  water  through  state  statute.  We  have  put  this  water  to  beneficial  use 
Some  of  our  families  have  been  here  over  100  years." 

City  of  Farmington  Attorney  Day  Burnham  added  Farmington  was  concerned 
about  losing  10,000  acre  feet  of  trust  water  rights  per  year  in  the  Duly  9 
draft  as  well  as  not  having  enough  future  water  for  economic  development. 

Trust  rights,  held  by  Farmington,  were  set  aside  for  residents  in  the 
1948  Echo  Ditch  Decree. 

"Some  of  the  language  in  there  is  not  clear  to  the  city  of  Farmington," 
he  said.  "We're  not  sure  how  it  applies  to  trust  rights.  We  might  propose 
there  be  language  changes  to  address  concerns  in  the  next  draft." 

Interstate  Stream  Commission  Chairman  Dim  Dunlap  asked  his  fellow 
members  what  they  wanted  to  do. 

"My  decision  . . . (it  is)  appropriate  to  table  it  until  we  make  changes 
and  submit  them  to  the  Navajo  tribe." 

The  other  members  motioned  and  voted  to  do  that. 

Friday:  Navajo  reaction  to  NIIP  funding  and  delays 


Saturday:  State  judge  rules  on  motions  to  stop  settlement 
Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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Navajos  want  assurance  Congress  will  finish  NAPI 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
August  20,  2004 

Part  two  of  a three  part  series 

FARMINGTON  - Local  Navajo  Nation  Council  delegates  reacted  with  dismay 
Thursday  at  a proposal  to  cut  $372.8  million  to  complete  the  Navajo  Indian 
Irrigation  Project  from  the  proposed  $1.1  billion  Navajo  water  rights 
settlement  on  the  San  Duan  Basin. 

The  move  is  being  considered  to  lower  the  settlement's  cost  and  make  it 
more  attractive  when  it  goes  before  Congress  for  passage. 

The  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  supplies  water  from  Navajo 
Reservoir  to  the  65,000-acre  Navajo  Agricultural  Products  Industry  farm 
south  of  Farmington.  Federal  funding  to  complete  the  final  45,000  acres 
has  yet  to  be  paid  more  than  40  years  after  Congress  authorized  the  farm. 

Two  delegates  spoke  out  about  the  potential  loss  of  NIIP  funding  from 
the  settlement. 

Navajo  Nation  Council  Delegate  Ervin  Keeswood  of  Flogback  and  Delegate 
LoRenzo  Bates  of  Upper  Fruitland  said  they  would  have  to  have  assurances 
from  Congress  that  federal  funding  to  complete  NIIP  would  be  there  even  if 
it  were  pulled  from  the  settlement. 

"I  think  if  we  have  that  assurance  to  the  Navajo  people,  the  Navajo 
Council  - I'm  not  saying  we  would  be  receptive  but  we  could  talk  about  it, 
" Keeswood  said. 

He  said  he  was  "leery"  because  Congress  has  cut  funding  to  NIIP  for  the 
past  two  years. 

"It  seems  as  though  this  is  a way  to  short-change  the  Navajo  people," 
Keeswood  said.  "NIIP  is  a vital  part  to  the  overall  settlement  to  the 
basin  river." 

Any  move  to  cut  NIIP  funding  from  the  settlement  would  be  seen  as  yet 
another  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Navajos,  Bates  stated.  The  first 
concession  was  giving  up  44  percent  of  claimed  water  in  return  for 
quantified  water  rights  and  money  to  build  water  inf rastructure . 

"Navajos  have  made  enough  concessions  to  the  settlement,"  he  said.  "If 
there's  some  assurance  from  Domenici,  Bingaman  and  Congress  as  a whole 
funding  will  be  considered,  then  yes,  taking  NIIP  out  of  the  settlement 
could  be  considered." 

Bates  questioned  why  NIIP  funding  in  the  settlement  is  now  an  issue  with 
Domenici  nine  months  after  the  settlement  was  first  introduced. 

He  called  on  the  Navajo  Nation  to  approve  the  second  draft  within  45 
days  and  not  wait  until  the  state  engineer's  third  draft.  "The  Navajo 
Nation  needs  to  take  a position  right  away,"  he  said.  "At  some  point  the 
nation  needs  to  say  'this  is  it.'" 

Navajo  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  has  not  formally  endorsed  the 
settlement,  nor  did  he  mention  it  in  his  State  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
address  last  month  to  the  Navajo  Council. 

"At  some  point  he's  got  to  take  a position,"  Bates  said.  "It  can't 
always  be  the  Council." 

Bates  took  exception  to  published  comments  made  by  Mike  Sullivan, 
president  of  the  San  Duan  County  Water  Users  Association,  during 
Wednesday's  meeting  with  the  Interstate  Stream  Commission  and  the  state 


engineer . 

"Why  should  we  be  punished  for  being  self  sufficient?"  Sullivan  said 
during  the  meeting. 

"Maybe  he  ought  to  come  on  Navajo/'  Bates  said.  "That's  what  we're 
trying  to  do  - become  self  sufficient." 

The  settlement  would  quantify  Navajo  Nation  water  rights  to  56  percent 
of  the  water  on  the  San  Duan  Basin  within  New  Mexico  for  industrial, 
municipal  and  agricultural  use.  It  amounts  to  606,000  acre-feet  of  annual 
diverted  water. 

The  Navajo  Nation  would  receive  numerous  water  inf rastructure  projects 
including  a Nava jo-Gallup  pipeline  and  completion  of  NIIP  in  exchange  for 
giving  up  rights  to  44  percent  of  its  water.  It  would  also  agree  not  to 
challenge  the  1948  Echo  Ditch  Decree  which  quantified  water  rights  for 
non-Navajos  in  the  San  Duan  Basin. 

During  an  Interstate  Stream  Commission  meeting  Wednesday  in  Farmington, 
state  engineer  attorney  Dohn  Utton  said  Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M., 
expressed  doubts  about  getting  the  settlement  passed  by  Congress  due  to 
its  high  cost  and  questioned  why  funding  for  NIIP  was  included  since  the 
creation  of  NAPI  and  NIIP  was  already  passed  by  Congress, 

Sen.  Deff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  told  the  Navajo  Nation  not  to  count  on  the 
settlement  money  due  to  the  fiscal  situation  in  Washington  during  a 
meeting  with  Navajo  officials  last  Dune  in  Farmington.  He  did  not  suggest 
at  the  time  cutting  NIIP  from  the  settlement. 

The  state  engineer's  office  will  take  no  action  on  whether  to  drop  NIIP 
from  the  settlement  until  they  hear  from  Domenici  and  Bingaman,  Utton 
added  Wednesday. 

The  Interstate  Stream  Commission  listened  to  public  concerns  on  the 
settlement  before  tabling  any  decision  to  pass  it.  The  commission  then 
called  for  a third  draft.  The  state  engineer  released  its  first  draft  Dec. 
5 followed  by  a second  draft  Duly  9. 

A 30-year-old  lawsuit  filed  by  the  state  engineer  against  the  United 
States  seeks  to  adjudicate  all  water  rights  - including  the  Navajo's 
water  - within  New  Mexico.  A series  of  hearings  involving  the  suit  has 
been  held  in  District  Court  in  Aztec.  The  next  one  is  10  a.m.  today. 
Saturday:  State  judge  rules  on  motions  to  stop  settlement 
Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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Dudge:  Motion  hasty;  San  Duan  water  users  fail  to  stop  settlement 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
August  21,  2004 

Part  three  of  a three-part  series. 

AZTEC  - District  Dudge  pro  tempore  Rozier  Sanchez  called  motions  to  stop 
the  proposed  Navajo  Nation  water  rights  settlement  agreement  on  the  San 
Duan  Basin  "premature"  Friday,  giving  everyone  in  the  standing-room-only 
San  Duan  County  courtroom  an  idea  of  what  his  ruling  might  be. 

Following  a three-hour  hearing,  Sanchez  said  he  would  not  halt  the 
settlement  since  it  was  still  in  negotiations  between  the  State  Engineer's 
Office  and  the  Navajo  Nation  and  a final  draft  had  not  been  submitted  to 
the  court.  He  added  the  settlement  would  move  quickly  from  the  current 
sub-file  stage  to  the  inter  se  agreement  stage  once  it  was  filed  with  the 
court . 

He  then  qualified  his  statements,  however,  saying,  "I'm  not  saying  I'm 
denying  the  request." 

Attorney  Gary  Horner,  a Farmington  resident,  and  San  Duan  Agricultural 


Water  Users  Association  attorney  Felix  Briones,  of  the  Briones  Law  Firm  in 
Farmington,  argued  their  motions  to  enjoin,  or  forbid,  the  settlement  from 
proceeding,  saying  the  state  has  not  conducted  a hydrographic  survey  to 
see  how  much  water  actually  existed  nor  had  it  done  a practicable 
irrigation  acreage  study  to  determine  what  land  could  be  irrigated. 

"When  you  reject  the  PIA  you  reject  the  concept  of  future  water  users," 
Horner  said. 

He  also  argued  the  settlement  would  cause  irrevocable  harm  to  non-Navajo 
water  right  holders  in  San  Duan  County  despite  the  Navajo  Nation  agreeing 
in  the  second  draft  not  to  challenge  the  1948  Echo  Ditch  Decree.  Horner 
added  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had  acted  as  though  it  owned  water  rights 
rather  than  the  actual  citizens  using  the  water. 

The  settlement  seeks  to  quantify  606,060  acre  feet  of  diverted  water 
rights  annually  - 56  percent  of  the  water  on  the  San  Duan  Basin  within  New 
Mexico  - to  the  Navajo  Nation.  No  draft  of  the  settlement  - which  was 
introduced  Dec.  5 followed  by  a second  draft  Duly  9 - has  ever  gone  before 
the  88-member  Navajo  Nation  Council  for  approval. 

"If  (the  settlement)  is  being  exceeded  to  the  point  of  being 
unreasonable  the  court  can  take  action,"  Sanchez  said. 

Richard  Cole,  an  Albuquerque  attorney  representing  Farmington, 

Bloomfield  and  Aztec,  added  the  court  should  grant  a motion  of  discovery, 
"So  that  we  can  all  have  input  into  the  process."  He  added  they  needed 
documents  to  understand  what  was  happening  in  the  settlement  before  it 
proceeded  to  the  inter  se  stage. 

Arguing  against  Horner  and  Briones  was  United  States  Department  of 
Dustice  Attorney  Bradley  Bridgewater,  of  the  Environmental  and  Natural 
Resources  Division  in  Denver;  state  engineer  attorney  Perry  Abernethy  of 
Albuquerque;  state  engineer  attorney  Dohn  Utton  of  the  Sheehan  and  Sheehan 
and  Stelzer  law  firm  in  Albuquerque  and  Navajo  Nation  water  attorney 
Stanley  Pollack  of  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

"There  is  no  settlement  (agreement),"  Abernethy  said  in  reply  to  Cole. 
"These  are  negotiations.  There's  no  authority  for  anyone  to  interfere  ... 
between  the  Navajo  Nation  and  New  Mexico.  It  would  violate  separation  of 
powers  (for  the  court  to  interfere)." 

Pollack  said  the  Navajo  Nation  had  gone  beyond  its  obligations  by 
holding  public  hearings  on  the  settlement  even  though  other  parties 
negotiating  settlements  could  do  so  in  private. 

Horner  also  argued  the  court  would  lose  its  authority  to  challenge  the 
settlement  once  it  is  passed  by  Congress. 

Sanchez  disagreed,  saying  the  authority  was  with  the  state  court. 

"Whatever  Congress  does  will  not  interfere  with  whatever  (the  state) 
court  does  in  reference  to  legislation,"  Bridgewater  added. 

"Only  this  court  can  quantify  the  water  rights  of  the  Navajo  Nation," 
Pollack  said.  "The  agreement  is  between  the  Navajo  Nation,  New  Mexico  and 
the  United  States."  He  added  Congress'  role  was  to  only  approve  the 
appropriation  tied  to  the  settlement. 

Horner  further  argued  the  Navajo  Nation  was  seeking  a monopoly  of  the 
basin's  actual  water  supply.  That  would  leave  non-Navajos  no  choice  but  to 
purchase  their  water  from  the  Navajo  Nation  in  the  future. 

"Rather  than  lease  the  water  here  they're  going  to  lease  the  water  out- 
of-state,"  Horner  said.  Competing  in  a water  market  with  California  could 
mean  an  end  to  affordable  water  for  non-Navajo  communities  such  as 
Farmington,  he  added. 

"What's  going  to  happen  here  is  the  junior  (water  rights)  guy  is  going 
to  make  a deal  with  the  Indians  and  move  to  the  front  of  the  line,"  Horner 
said . 

He  added,  as  one  example  of  high  water  prices,  the  Navajo  Nation  was 
planning  to  sell  4,500  acre  feet  per  year  to  a proposed  power  plant  south 
of  Kirtland  for  $2.2  million. 

Those  figures  came  from  the  Navajo  Nation's  Dine'  Power  Authority  during 
a Duly  Powerpoint  presentation  to  the  Burnham  Chapter  House. 

"Divide  that  and  that's  $500  an  acre  foot.  That's  where  the  market  is 
going,"  Horner  said. 

The  Interstate  Stream  Commission  tabled  a motion  to  pass  the  settlement 
during  its  meeting  Wednesday  at  the  Farmington  Civic  Center,  instead 


calling  for  a third  draft  by  the  state  engineer  taking  into  account 
further  public  comments  and  the  possible  withdrawal  of  $372.8  million  in 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  funding  from  the  yet-to-be  federally 
funded  $1.1  billion  settlement. 

The  State  Engineer's  Office  hopes  to  have  the  agreement  signed  by  the 
109th  Congress  in  2006,  Utton  said. 

The  related  New  Mexico  state  engineer  versus  the  United  States  30-year 
lawsuit  seeks  to  adjudicate  all  water  rights  - including  the  Navajo 
Nation's  once  the  settlement  is  passed  - within  New  Mexico.  That  lawsuit 
is  also  overseen  by  Sanchez. 

Sanchez  recognized  Horner's  right  this  summer  to  formally  challenge  the 
settlement  in  court  after  he  obtained  a small  water  right  from  Carroll 
Crawford . 

3im  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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Interior  May  Delay  Oil  and  Gas  Projects 

BLM  Officers  Can  Defer  Leases  on  U.S.  Lands  While  Resource  Plans  Developed 
By  Juliet  Eilperin 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
August  18,  2004 

Interior  Department  officials  announced  this  week  they  will  delay  some 
new  oil  and  gas  projects  on  public  lands  until  they  can  evaluate 
drilling's  effects  on  wildlife. 

Some  hunters'  and  anglers'  groups  hailed  the  initiative,  though  several 
environmentalists  said  that  it  meant  little  in  light  of  the 
administration's  push  for  energy  development  on  federal  property. 

Assistant  Interior  Secretary  Rebecca  Watson  told  a coalition  of 
conservation  groups  Saturday  that  the  department  had  told  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  state  and  regional  officers  they  have  the  right  to  defer 
leasing  if  they  were  in  the  midst  of  drafting  new  resource  management 
plans,  which  set  long-term  federal  land-use  policies.  The  instruction 
memorandum,  which  BLM  issued  Friday,  applies  to  all  262  million  acres  it 
manages . 

"We're  saying:  Think  smart  up  front,  and  defer  leasing  on  these  lands 
until  you  come  up  with  new  plans,"  Watson  said  in  an  interview  yesterday. 
She  added  that  she  expects  the  policy  shift  will  result  in  "a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  leases  being  issued"  in  the  coming  months. 

Watson  said  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  will  also  jointly  hire  a state 
game  and  fish  biologist  in  Wyoming  to  work  with  federal  officials  on 
energy  plans  and  will  develop  a wildlife  monitoring  project  in  Pinedale, 
Wyo.,  a major  migration  corridor  that  has  experienced  a drilling  boom  in 
recent  years. 

The  administration  is  rewriting  162  management  plans,  which  dictate 
federal  policy  on  issues  from  grazing  to  drilling.  Twenty-two  of  the  plans 
applying  to  such  states  as  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Utah  and  Wyoming 
are  time-sensitive  and  will  be  completed  by  2006,  Watson  said. 

In  issuing  the  announcement  Monday,  Interior  included  comments  from 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club  President  Robert  Model,  a conservation  leader  who 
has  worked  with  the  White  House. 

"The  bottom  line  is  this:  This  administration,  unlike  the  previous 
administration,  has  responded  to  the  concerns  of  the  hunter,  sportsman  and 
conservation  community  in  the  past  three  and  a half  years,"  Model  said  in 
the  Interior  statement.  "Here  in  Wyoming,  positive  steps  are  being  made 


toward  the  development  of  energy,  but  it's  being  done  the  right  way 
because  this  administration  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
conservationists . " 

Western  environmentalists,  however,  described  the  BLM's  policy  directive 
as  cosmetic.  Upper  Green  River  Valley  Coalition  grass-roots  coordinator 
Linda  Baker,  whose  group  monitors  the  drilling  in  Pinedale,  noted  that  75 
percent  of  the  available  federal  land  in  the  area  is  already  leased.  "That 
still  isn't  balanced  management,"  she  said. 

And  Peter  Aengst,  an  energy  policy  analyst  for  the  Wilderness  Society 
based  in  Bozeman,  Mont.,  said  Watson's  announcement  "basically  doesn't  do 
anything"  for  Pinedale  because  leasing  has  grown  so  rapidly  there.  He  also 
said  the  delays  would  not  kick  in  until  BLM  managers  had  drafted  a 
resource  management  plan,  which  could  take  years. 

"That's  pretty  late  in  the  process,"  Aengst  said. 

Both  Bush  and  Democratic  presidential  nominee  John  F.  Kerry  have  courted 
the  hunting  and  fishing  community,  saying  they  support  sporting  activities 
in  unspoiled  areas.  Bush  has  invited  members  of  the  "hook  and  bullet" 
crowd  to  both  his  ranch  in  Crawford,  Tex.,  and  to  the  White  House,  while 
Kerry  has  gone  hunting  on  the  campaign  trail. 

Watson  said  the  administration  remains  sympathetic  to  the  need  for 
energy  development,  and  oil  and  gas  officials  said  yesterday  they 
understand  Interior's  decision. 

"We're  obviously  in  a situation  where  we're  faced  with  these  decision 
conflicts  that  have  to  be  made,"  said  Lee  Fuller,  vice  president  for 
government  relations  at  the  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  America. 

He  said  that  the  move  is  understandable,  but  he  hopes  it  will  not  slow 
down  the  final  release  of  land-use  plans  across  the  country. 

"We  would  like  to  get  there  as  fast  as  we  can  get  there,"  he  said. 
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Ponca  Nation  battles  Taiwanese  giant 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Southwest  Staff  Reporter  / Indian  Country  Today 
August  17,  2004 

WHITE  EAGLE,  Okla.  - Ponca  Nation's  Dan  C.  lones  faced  off  with  Taiwanese 
police  and  faced  arrest  and  deportation,  as  he  attempted  to  meet  with  one 
of  Taiwan's  richest  and  most  powerful  families,  whose  carbon  black  plant 
is  spewing  pollution  across  the  Ponca  Nation. 

The  tree  bark,  fence  posts,  even  the  squirrels,  are  coated  black  around 
Continental  Carbon's  production  plant. 

"This  Taiwanese  company  and  the  state  of  Oklahoma  are  using  Ponca  lands 
as  an  environmental  dumping  ground,"  said  lones,  acting  director  of  the 
Ponca  Tribe's  Office  of  Environmental  Management. 

lones  said  Ponca  have  been  a people  on  this  continent  for  10,000  years 
and  environmental  polluters  are  threatening  to  destroy  them  in  less  than 
100  years.  "We  have  been  experiencing  the  most  dangerous  toxins  produced 
by  mankind . " 

The  Interior  Department  knew  the  Ponca  Nation's  soil  was  being 
contaminated  by  carbon  black  35  years  ago.  So  what  did  the  Interior  do? 

"The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  went  in  and  bought  the  property  and  gave 
it  to  HUD  who  built  Indian  homes  on  it,  fully  knowing  it  was  contaminated, 

" lones  said. 

Driving  from  the  carbon  black  plant  to  the  Continental  Phillips  oil 
refinery  five  minutes  away,  lones  explained  Ponca  is  not  only  powdered  in 
black,  but  the  land  is  saturated  with  hydrocarbons  from  the  oil  refinery. 
The  streams  are  polluted  and  their  sacred  burial  grounds  are  downwind  from 
Ponca  City's  waste  dump. 


There  are  artesian  wells  where  tribal  police  hold  sweatlodge  ceremonies 
with  troubled  teens.  Hones  explains  that  the  water  is  so  contaminated, 
that  the  Indian  Health  Service  shut  down  local  wells  and  connected  the 
Ponca  Nation  to  city  water,  without  explanation  to  the  Ponca. 

Since  1918,  the  petroleum  industry  has  been  saturating  the  air,  water 
and  land  here.  "We  are  a people  who  have  been  experiencing  the  petroleum 
industry  longer  than  anyone  else,"  Hones  said. 

There  was  a time  when  the  river  ran  with  gasoline. 

Driving  past  the  Continental  Phillips  oil  refinery.  Hones  said,  "They 
are  on  our  original  jurisdiction.  We  should  be  regulating  it  and  taxing 
it . " 

Across  the  road  from  the  oil  refinery,  a hand-written  sign  is  posted  on 
the  door  of  one  of  the  few  remaining  homes:  "Enter  at  your  own  risk." 

"At  one  time,  you  could  dig  a hole  in  the  ground,  drop  in  a match  and 
the  ground  would  catch  on  fire,"  Hones  said. 

Stopping  at  the  site  of  his  old  elementary  school,  across  the  road  from 
the  oil  refinery,  he  pointed  to  the  solid  brick  face  of  McKinley 
Elementary,  all  that  remains  of  his  polluted  childhood  school. 

"This  is  like  the  Hiroshima  Monument.  This  is  our  Hiroshima."  The  school 
and  400  homes  were  removed  because  of  the  ground  pollution  from  petroleum. 
Huge  amounts  of  hydrocarbons  from  crude  oil  were  removed  - 300,000  barrels 
of  hydrocarbons  - but  huge  mounds  of  hydrocarbons  remain  beneath  the  earth 
and  could  shift  and  be  released. 

A few  blocks  east  of  the  oil  refinery.  Hones  said,  "The  people  here  were 
probably  hit  the  hardest.  This  community.  Little  Dixie,  was  a thriving 
black  community  at  one  time." 

Stopping  by  Big  Spring  a few  blocks  away.  Hones  pointed  out  the  corroded 
concrete  sidewalk  and  black  soupy  water  running  down  the  concrete 
footsteps . 

"The  water  is  so  caustic  it  destroys  the  concrete." 

Pointing  to  a sign  above  the  flowing  water,  which  warns  visitors  not  to 
drink  the  water,  he  said,  "This  spring  was  once  considered  so  sacred  that 
even  non-Indians  came  here  for  this  water." 

Pausing  at  a trash-strewn  creek  near  the  city  waste  dump  polluted  from 
the  oil  refinery.  Hones  said,  "This  is  Stink  Creek.  In  the  1950s,  the  kids 
found  out  you  could  dip  dogs  in  the  stream  and  it  would  get  rid  of  their 
fleas.  That  is  how  toxic  it  is.  This  stream  flows  into  our  river  and  the 
chemicals  have  gone  down  into  our  water  table." 

At  the  Ponca's  cemetery,  known  as  "The  Hill,"  Hones  recalled  Ponca 
history  when  2,000  Ponca  signed  their  first  treaty  with  the  United  States 
in  1805. 

At  the  gravestone  of  Clyde  Warrior  on  the  breezy  and  grassy  hill.  Hones 
remembered  Warrior,  founder  of  the  National  Indian  Youth  Council.  "He 
asked  for  a breath  of  fresh  air." 

Before  his  death  at  the  age  of  28,  Warrior  marched  with  Martin  Luther 
King  Hr.,  spoke  Ponca  with  his  elders  and  was  so  well  respected  that 
Marlon  Brando  would  personally  come  here  to  pick  him  up. 

Hones  remembered  that  Warrior  spoke  to  Indian  youths  at  a time  when  they 
were  very  confused  in  boarding  schools.  "The  Indian  was  being  taken  out  of 
them.  It  wasn't  acceptable  to  learn  Indian  ways.  His  message  was,  'It's  OK 
to  be  an  Indian.'  That  was  Clyde  Warrior's  message." 

Hones,  an  award-winning  film  producer  who  returned  home  to  the  Ponca 
Nation,  is  creating  a script  to  tell  this  story,  the  story  of  his  people 
and  this  land,  in  film. 

"It  is  not  just  one  part  of  our  environment  that  is  polluted,"  he  said, 
pointing  out  garbage  blowing  from  Ponca  City's  waste  dump  across  from  the 
cemetery. 

And  it  is  not  just  the  physical  health  of  the  Ponca  people  that  is 
affected;  it  is  also  their  emotional  health.  Heart  disease  is  the  number 
one  health  problem,  followed  by  depression. 

"Both  are  related  to  the  environment,"  Hones  said.  Depression  for  Ponca 
comes  from  industry's  defilement  of  sacred  Mother  Earth.  "The  basic 
religious  philosophy  has  to  do  with  the  sacredness  of  the  Earth." 

The  cancer  rate  is  on  the  rise  and  the  International  Cancer  Institute 
lists  carbon  black  as  a carcinogen.  The  rare  prairie  wetland,  adjacent  to 


the  carbon  black  factory,  is  inundated  with  carbon  black.  The  rest  of  the 
Ponca  Nation's  101  acres,  where  they  have  lived  for  135  years  between  two 
rivers  in  northern  Oklahoma,  is  soiled  with  black. 

"When  I was  bringing  two  scientists  over  here,  a squirrel  ran  across  the 
road,  and  he  was  black,"  Hones  said. 

In  Taiwan,  the  Koo  family  keeps  its  carbon  black  production  plant  clean. 
"It  has  gardens  growing  around  it,"  Hones  said.  But  in  Oklahoma,  on  land 
that  was  an  allotment  within  the  Ponca  Nation's  original  boundaries,  the 
plant  is  filthy.  Some  laundromats  in  the  bordertown  of  Ponca  City  post 
signs  prohibiting  carbon  black  workers  from  washing  their  clothes  there. 

"If  that  plant  had  been  in  Oklahoma  City,  it  would  have  been  shut  down  a 
long  time  ago,"  said  Rick  Abraham,  environmental  consultant  to  Paper 
Allied  Chemical  and  Energy  (PACE)  Labor  Union,  who  traveled  with  Hones  to 
Taiwan.  Abraham  and  others  protested  working  and  environmental  conditions 
at  the  plant  in  Oklahoma  and  carried  out  a hunger  strike. 

The  Oklahoma  plant.  Continental  Carbon,  is  owned  by  two  parent  companies 
in  Taiwan,  Taiwan  Cement  Company  and  China  Synthetic  Rubber  Company.  The 
Koo  family  of  Taiwan  owns  both.  The  product,  carbon  black,  is  a 
reinforcement  product  in  automobile  tires  and  hoses;  used  as  a colorant  in 
printing  inks  and  resins;  and  is  conductivity-imparting  filler. 

With  two  federal  lawsuits  already  filed  against  the  carbon  black  company 
and  another  in  the  process,  Abraham  said  one  of  the  main  hurdles  to 
improving  conditions  at  the  plant  is  Oklahoma  State's  environmental 
quality  board.  He  said  in  Oklahoma,  like  elsewhere  in  America,  industry 
leaders  are  being  appointed  to  state  environmental  boards. 

"They  are  stacked  with  industry,  it  is  all  about  industry.  The 
environmental  board  looks  out  for  the  company.  You  have  the  fox  in  the 
henhouse,"  Abraham  said. 

Hones,  and  five  members  of  PACE,  were  hosted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Taiwan  Confederated  Trade  Union  in  Taiwan.  PACE  attempted  to  end  the 
longest  worker  lock  out  in  American  history  by  a foreign-owned  company.  A 
labor  issue  between  the  carbon  black  plant  and  PACE  labor  union  has  locked 
out  workers  and  lasted  for  three  years,  affecting  86  families  in  the  area. 

While  in  Taiwan,  PACE  held  a hunger  strike,  while  Hones  attempted  to 
meet  with  the  powerful  Koo  family  and  ask  the  owners  to  clean  up  the  plant 
in  Oklahoma.  When  Hones  and  PACE  protested  across  the  street  from  the 
Taiwan  Cement  Company,  Taiwan  police  threatened  Hones  with  arrest  and 
deportation . 

Finally  Hones  was  ushered  into  a corporate  shareholders  meeting  of  the 
cement  company  headed  by  the  Koo  family.  Taiwanese  police  with  riot 
shields  and  long  sticks  surrounded  Hones. 

"My  feeling  is  we  are  going  to  get  the  crap  beat  out  of  us,  the  mood  of 
the  police  has  changed  noticeably,"  Hones  wrote  in  his  notes. 

The  Koo  family  hired  professional  actors  as  hecklers  and  the  session 
resulted  in  a pushing  match  and  near-brawl  in  front  of  where  Hones  was 
seated . 

"The  thing  that  keeps  going  through  my  mind  is,  'My  God,  I've  come  to  a 
circus  to  talk  about  my  sick  child.'"  At  that  moment.  Hones  felt  nothing 
would  be  accomplished  in  Taiwan.  The  stock  holders  voted  not  to  hear  Hones 
and  the  Ponca  Nation's  concerns. 

Still,  the  Ponca  Nation  and  PACE  had  made  their  mark. 

Hones  did  meet  with  Bruce  Linghu  Deputy  Director  General  Department  of 
North  American  Affairs,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  Republic  of  China. 

"He  was  made  aware  the  plant  owned  by  Continental  Carbon  in  Taiwan  is 
clean  and  the  plant  on  Old  Ponca  Hurisdiction  is  filthy  and  a major 
pollutant,"  Hones  wrote  in  his  report  to  the  Ponca  Nation  when  he  returned 

Hones  also  met  with  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Insurance  Supervisory 
Commission  and  informed  the  commission  that  the  Koo  family  has  been 
withholding  information  from  stockholders  regarding  environmental 
violations  in  Oklahoma.  Further,  the  labor  lockout  has  meant  profit  losses 
and  the  actions  of  the  Koo  Group  are  hurting  the  image  of  Taiwan  in 
America  and  internationally. 

The  story  of  the  Ponca  Nation  is  the  story  of  Indian  country. 

Describing  the  pollution  and  corporate  violations  on  Ponca  land  as 
environmental  racism.  Hones  said,  "The  rich  don't  have  to  have  it  around 


t hem j they  can  send  it  to  the  Indians." 
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Black  Mesa  coal  mine  threatened  by  disputes 
Michelle  Roberts  Rushlo 
Associated  Press 
August  17,  2004 

PHOENIX  - Below  the  wild  grasses,  topsoil  and  heavy  chunks  of  rock  on 
Black  Mesa  sit  tons  of  black  coal,  a power  source  for  millions  of  people 
in  the  West. 

For  three  decades,  the  Black  Mesa  mine  and  the  adjoining  Kayenta  mine, 
both  operated  some  300  miles  from  Phoenix  by  Peabody  Energy,  have  provided 
millions  of  dollars  in  revenue  and  hundreds  of  jobs  to  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
tribes,  which  have  few  other  economic  resources  on  their  remote 
reservations . 

But  the  Black  Mesa  mine,  battered  by  water,  legal  and  other  concerns, 
now  faces  a likely  shutdown. 

"It's  going  to  be  a very  catastrophic  effect  on  the  tribe,"  said  Hopi 
Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Hr. 

Loss  of  the  mine  would  cost  the  tribe  about  $7.7  million  per  year.  The 
Hopi  Tribe's  annual  operating  budget  is  about  $22  million. 

"We  are  very  rural.  We're  very  isolated.  We  don't  have  a whole  lot  in 
the  way  of  economy,"  Taylor  said. 

The  same  goes  for  the  Navajos,  who  get  about  $25  million  annually  from 
Black  Mesa,  said  Deana  Dackson,  a spokeswoman  for  Navajo  President  Doe 
Shirley  Hr.  The  Navajo  Nation,  the  nation's  largest  Indian  tribe,  has  an 
annual  operating  budget  of  $529  million. 

That  is  why  Navajo  and  Hopi  officials,  along  with  Peabody  and  utility 
providers,  are  trying  to  ensure  the  mining  operation  continues  even  as  the 
odds  against  it  mount. 

The  Kayenta  mine,  which  is  adjoining  but  operates  differently  from  Black 
Mesa,  does  not  face  the  same  difficulties.  But  if  the  Black  Mesa  mine  is 
to  continue  beyond  2005,  it  will  have  to  overcome  a series  of  hurdles. 

Black  Mesa  is  the  sole  provider  of  coal  to  the  Mohave  Generating  Station, 
a power  plant  270  miles  away  in  Laughlin,  Nev.,  managed  by  Southern 
California  Edison.  Black  Mesa  and  Mohave  have  an  exclusive  deal  with  each 
other . 

To  get  the  coal  from  Black  Mesa  to  the  generating  station,  it  is  crushed 
to  powder,  mixed  with  water  and  sent  through  a pipeline  straight  to  the 
power  plant.  The  transportation  system  was  set  up  because  trucking  and 
rail  lines  were  inefficient,  said  Peabody  spokeswoman  Beth  Sutton. 

But  the  pipeline  requires  groundwater,  roughly  4,000  acre-feet  annually. 

Numerous  studies  have  been  done  on  the  effects  of  mining,  and  Peabody 
says  mining  is  having  no  lasting  effect  on  a vast  aquifer  in  the  area.  The 
aquifer  is  believed  to  contain  400  million  acre-feet  across  an  area  the 
size  of  Delaware. 

The  tribes,  concerned  that  some  natural  springs  have  dried  as  drought 
has  persisted  in  the  West,  have  pushed  for  an  end  to  the  use  of  the 
current  aquifer. 

Even  though  Peabody  contends  that  plenty  of  water  is  available  and 
drying  of  the  springs  is  not  related  to  mining,  it  has  agreed  to  pursue 
use  of  another  larger  aquifer  nearby. 

A preliminary  study  of  the  larger  aquifer  has  been  done,  but  a more 
detailed  study  was  started  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  May.  The 


study  is  being  funded  by  Edison  and  the  other  owners  of  the  Mohave 
Generating  Station.  The  Reclamation  Bureau,  which  deals  mostly  with  dams 
and  surface  water,  does  not  have  regulatory  authority  over  the  aquifer. 

Water  isn't  the  only  issue  involved,  however;  other  problems  also 
threaten  the  mine's  future. 

The  current  exclusive  agreement  between  Black  Mesa  and  Mohave  is  up  for 
renewal  after  2005,  as  is  the  coal  supply  agreement  with  the  tribes.  And 
the  Mohave  Generating  Station  itself  may  close  about  that  time. 

The  owners  of  Mohave,  which  include  Southern  California  Edison,  Salt 
River  Project,  Nevada  Power  Co.  and  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power,  agreed  in  1999  to  install  new  pollution  controls  on  the  plant 
after  being  sued  by  environmentalists. 

The  Grand  Canyon  Trust,  Sierra  Club  and  National  Parks  and  Conservation 
Association  sued  in  the  late  1990s,  saying  the  plant  was  putting  out  too 
many  particulates  and  too  much  sulfur  dioxide. 

The  Mohave  owners  agreed  to  install  new  pollution-control  equipment  but 
did  not  believe  they  were  violating  pollution  standards,  said  Gil 
Alexander,  a spokesman  for  Southern  California  Edison. 

Installing  the  kind  of  scrubbers  required  under  the  agreement  takes 
about  three  years,  and  to  date,  "they've  done  absolutely  nothing,"  Moore 
said . 

Southern  California  Edison  had  been  planning  on  selling  the  plant  when 
the  energy  crisis  hit  in  2001.  Rolling  blackouts  struck  California 
businesses  and  homeowners  that  summer,  and  plans  to  sell  the  plant,  which 
puts  out  1,580  megawatts,  or  enough  energy  for  about  1.5  million  homes, 
were  quashed. 

Since  then,  Edison  has  asked  California  utility  regulators  to  approve  $1 
billion  in  upgrades,  including  the  scrubbers.  The  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission  has  to  make  such  a determination  so  that  Mohave's 
owners  can  seek  rate  increases  or  other  mechanisms  to  pay  for  improvements. 

The  CPUC  held  hearings  in  late  Dune  and  early  Duly  on  Mohave;  a decision 
is  expected  later  this  year. 

It  is  likely  that  Mohave  will  shut  down  at  the  beginning  of  2006  to 
allow  installation  of  new  equipment  and  to  finish  regulatory  paperwork. 
Copyright  c.  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Plan  to  drill  on  reservation  under  scrutiny 
Associated  Press 
August  17,  2004 

FORT  WASHAKIE  (AP)  - Some  people  say  45  days  is  not  enough  time  to  read 
and  respond  to  more  than  1,000  pages  of  analysis  of  plans  for  147  more  gas 
wells  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation. 

"If  you  want  us  to  give  substantive  comments,  give  us  time  to  do  that," 
Laurie  Goodman,  of  Dackson,  told  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  officials  during  a meeting  on  the  proposal  Wednesday. 

"It's  just  ridiculous  to  assume  that  people  can  do  it  in  45  days." 

The  3-inch-thick  environmental  impact  statement  is  the  first  for 
drilling  on  the  reservation.  It  involves  plans  by  Tom  Brown  Inc.,  an 
Encana  subsidiary,  to  increase  its  wells  in  the  area  from  178  to  325  - the 
course  of  action  favored  by  the  federal  government. 

Other  proposals  would  boost  the  number  of  wells  to  485  or  233,  or  to  not 
drill  any  more  wells. 

Goodman  also  criticized  land  managers  for  saying  the  study  was  developed 


by  a team  that  included  landowners.  She  said  landowners  were  not  involved 
outside  a scoping  process  two  years  ago. 

She  said  she  hoped  to  put  forth  an  alternative  created  by  landowners. 

Asked  who  had  written  the  study,  Ray  Nation,  project  leader  with  the  BIA 
said  his  agency  is  so  understaffed  it  needed  to  hire  a consultant  to 
develop  the  document. 

Landowner  Bill  Garland,  whose  Five  Mile  Ranch  is  in  the  project  area, 
said  he  will  hire  a team  to  review  the  document  to  ensure  that  it  is  fair 
to  all  sides. 

"We  live  here  and  will  live  with  whatever  they  do,"  he  said.  "This  EIS 
has  fallen  far  short  of  reaching  even  rudimentary  requirements.  I'm  going 
to  fork  out  every  dollar  I have  to  make  sure  we  get  a good  EIS  for  the 
future  out  there." 

The  drilling  proposed  in  the  study  is  expected  to  take  place  over  20  to 
40  years. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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MSU  College  of  Law  launching  training  program  in  Indian  legal  issues 
Associated  Press 
August  18,  2004 

EAST  LANSING,  Mich.  - An  American  Indian  law  program  to  be  launched  this 
fall  at  Michigan  State  University  College  of  Law  will  train  future  lawyers 
in  Indian  issues  ranging  from  gaming  to  taxes. 

The  program  will  provide  law  students  with  a more  specialized  background 
and  let  them  work  with  tribal  governments  on  policymaking  decisions, 
research  and  inf rastructure  plans. 

"Many  people,  including  the  public  and  law  students  and  even  practicing 
attorneys,  are  simply  unfamiliar  with  tribal  governments  at  all  except  for 
an  occasional  casino  reference,"  said  assistant  professor  Donald  Laverdure 
director  of  the  program. 

"Because  there  are  562  federally  recognized  tribal  governments,  there's 
just  a massive  need  for  education  and  understanding  of  what  these  other 
sovereigns  are  doing,"  Laverdure  told  The  Detroit  News  for  a Wednesday 
story. 

The  program's  four  classes  include  one  in  which  law  students  will  work 
with  tribal  governments  on  everything  from  developing  tax  codes  to  zoning 
regulations . 

Laverdure  came  to  Michigan  State  a year  ago  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School's  Great  Lakes  Indian  Law  Center.  Born  on  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation  in  Montana,  he  has  served  since  Duly  2002  as  chief 
justice  of  the  Crow  Nation  and  is  an  appellate  judge  of  the  Keweenaw  Bay 
Indian  Community. 

Only  20  law  schools  nationwide  have  formal  Indian  law  programs.  The  only 
other  program  offered  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  at  Syracuse 
University. 

Fewer  than  1 percent  of  lawyers  in  the  U.S.  are  American  Indian. 

Michigan  alone  has  12  federally  recognized  tribal  governments. 

There  is  a clear  need  for  lawyers  familiar  with  Indian  law  issues  and 
able  to  assist  tribal  governments,  said  Matthew  Lesky,  a third-year 
Michigan  State  law  student. 

"Many  tribal  governments  still  to  this  day  face  many  different  kinds  of 
financial  difficulty  or  obstacles,"  said  Lesky,  who  has  spent  the  past  two 
summers  working  in  the  Little  Traverse  Bay  Bands  of  Odawa  Indians'  legal 


department . 

"There's  also  a lack  of  really  qualified  attorneys  who  know  the  area 
well,  in  terms  of  interaction  with  tribal  governments  and  how  federal  law 
applies  to  them  and  how  tribal  law  and  federal  law  interact  with  state 
law. " 
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Tribal  law 
By  ELIZABETH  PIET 
The  State  News 
August  17,  2004 

Dust  like  the  Michigan  government,  the  12  federally  recognized  American 
Indian  tribes  in  Michigan  must  tax  their  citizens,  provide  services  and 
educate  their  children. 

But  according  to  the  1990  U.S.  Census  data  report,  the  demographic  has 
some  of  the  lowest  incomes,  highest  infant  mortality  rates,  and  lowest 
life  expectancies  of  any  ethnic  group. 

"We've  worked  hard  to  get  ourselves  out  of  this,"  said  Frank 
Ettawageshik,  tribal  chairman  of  the  Little  Traverse  Bay  Bands  of  Odawa 
Indians  of  Harbor  Springs.  "The  Indian  people  have  been  on  the  losing  end 
of  many  issues  regarding  social  justice. 

Ettawageshik  said  the  tribe  needs  the  legal  work  as  they  try  to  improve 
their  quality  of  life.  He  says  the  tribe  needs  help  drafting  legislation 
and  working  on  the  legal  issues  that  arise  from  various  economic 
development  centers. 

"True  wealth  is  safe  and  secure  homes,  a strong  culture,  good  health  and 
the  ability  to  pass  on  to  the  coming  generation,"  he  said. 

When  law  classes  started  Monday,  the  MSU  College  of  Law  began  its  new 
American  Indian  Law  Program  with  the  intent  to  prepare  more  students  to 
work  with  and  for  the  tribes  and  their  autonomous  legal  systems.  But  to 
many  law  students,  the  concept  of  separate  governments  within  the  same 
state  is  a new  one. 

Program  director  and  Professor  Donald  Laverdure  said  when  he  teaches,  he 
often  has  to  start  with  the  basics  of  American  Indian  culture.  Laverdure 
is  a citizen  of  the  American  Indian  Crow  Nation. 

"The  hardest  thing,  to  be  honest,  most  students  don't  even  know  that 
there  are  separate  sovereign  governments,"  he  said.  "In  a sense  we're 
trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  In  high  school  and  college  you  learn 
American  history  and  political  science. 

"There's  never  a tribal  government  101  part  of  the  course." 

In  Michigan,  there  are  58,479  people  of  American  Indian  and  Alaskan 
Native  decent,  about  0.6  percent  of  the  population,  according  to  the  2000 
U.S.  Census. 

It  was  the  stories,  memoirs  and  nonfiction  books  that  drew  law  junior 
Kate  Fort  into  American  Indian  culture  when  she  was  a child.  Fort  does  not 
come  from  an  American  Indian  background. 

When  Fort  enrolled  in  two  beginning  American  Indian  law  classes  at  the 
MSU  College  of  Law,  she  found  herself  intrigued  by  entirely  different 
legal  systems  in  her  own  backyard. 

"It's  just  fascinating,"  Fort  said.  "How  do  you  mesh  the  two  systems  in 
a way  that  provides  the  autonomy  for  the  tribes  but  acknowledges  this  is 
the  world  we  live  in? 

"It's  a constant  conflict." 


Font  is  now  part  of  the  American  Indian  Law  Program,  which  has  four 
classes  and  a clinic  workshop.  The  program  is  the  only  one  of  its  type  in 
Michigan  and  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  Midwest. 

Fort  said  she  hopes  to  eventually  work  with  tribal  constitutions  and  the 
best  ways  to  govern  the  citizens. 

"What  makes  a good  constitution?  What  makes  a bad  one?"  she  said.  "How 
do  you  bring  the  modern  and  the  tradition  together?" 

Lawyers  who  graduate  from  the  program  might  be  able  to  represent  a tribe 
in  interactions  with  other  tribes  or  the  federal  government. 

And  the  need  for  more  lawyers  is  there,  said  leff  Davis,  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Michigan.  In  this  position,  Davis 
acts  as  the  liaison  between  the  federal  government  and  11  of  Michigan's 
tribes,  works  with  them  to  improve  their  inf rastructures  and  negotiates 
treaty  issues. 

"We  have  12  federally  recognized  tribes  and  they  extend  a lot  farther 
than  most  people  realize,"  said  Davis,  a member  of  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Band  of  Chippewa.  "We  need  a lot  of  education  there.  They  are  such  complex 
areas  of  the  law. " 

Davis  said  he  always  has  difficulties  recommending  lawyers  for 
individuals  looking  for  someone  with  American  Indian  law  expertise. 

"There  are  just  a very  limited  number  of  attorneys  that  I can  refer  them 
to  at  this  point  in  time,"  he  said. 

But  Davis  said  he  expected  MSU's  program  to  alleviate  some  of  this 
problem  and  have  a wider  effect  on  the  state  by  dispelling  myths  about 
tribes . 

Though  he  had  no  experience  with  American  Indians  at  first,  third-year 
law  student  Matt  Lesky  moved  to  Harbor  Springs  for  the  summer  and  took  a 
job  with  Ettawageshik' s Little  Traverse  Bay  Bands  of  Odawa  Indians. 

"It's  one  of  the  few  areas  of  law  you  get  to  have  a lot  of  experiences 
doing  things  that  have  a lot  of  varieties  to  them,"  he  said.  "I  might  be 
representing  the  tribe.  On  any  given  day  there  could  be  different  issues." 

Lesky  said  he  loves  the  work  and  also  has  learned  a lot  about  the 
American  Indian  culture. 

"In  order  to  be  effective  as  a lawyer  for  a tribal  government  you  need 
to  understand  the  people  here  and  where  they're  coming  from,"  he  said. 

"It's  no  different  if  I went  to  a small  town  and  started  practicing  law. 

"You  get  to  know  what  the  social  expectations  for  the  community  are." 

Ettawageshik  said  he  is  pleased  to  hear  more  aspiring  lawyers  will  be 
studying  American  Indian  law. 

"We  have  the  same  needs  as  everybody  else  for  attorneys,"  he  said. 

"We're  talking  about  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life." 
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Deal  to  help  tribal  home  buyers 
By  CHE LSI  MOY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
August  18,  2004 

Residents  of  the  Crow  Reservation  will  have  an  easier  time  owning  a home 
on  tribal  land  thanks  to  an  agreement  between  the  tribe  and  Fannie  Mae 
that  was  signed  Tuesday  in  Billings. 

During  a symposium  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  Crow  tribal  leaders  and  Fannie 
Mae  officials  signed  an  agreement  making  it  easier  for  Crow  members  to 
purchase  a home.  It  is  the  14th  such  agreement  with  American  Indian  tribes, 
said  Ted  Chandler,  vice  president  of  Fannie  Mae's  Western  Regional  Office. 


Fannie  Mae,  known  formally  as  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
is  a privately  owned  corporation  sponsored  by  the  federal  government  and 
the  largest  source  of  funds  for  home  mortgages.  Fannie  Mae  buys  mortgages 
from  lenders,  then  repackages  them  and  sells  to  private  investors, 
maintaining  lower  interest  rates  for  affordable  homes. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  Americans  own  a home.  Chandler  said,  while 
only  30  percent  of  Native  Americans  do.  This  is  partly  because  of  high 
unemployment  rates  on  reservations.  Also,  the  tribal  land  is  owned  by  the 
federal  government  in  trust  for  the  tribes  and  generally  can't  be  used  as 
collateral  in  case  of  foreclosure. 

Shawn  Real  Bird,  the  economic  development  director  of  the  Crow  tribe, 
said  he  has  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  problem. 

"I  have  to  worry  about  wind  coming  through  the  windows  and  the  children 
getting  sick  because  of  the  cold,"  he  said.  "I  have  a bachelor's  and 
master's  degree  and  I am  a productive  member  of  the  Crow  tribe,  how  come 
my  dream  of  home  ownership  is  not  a reality?" 

Real  Bird  said  there  are  12,000  enrolled  Crow  members,  but  government 
housing  programs  provide  only  five  new  houses  a year.  Relying  solely  on 
the  government  for  affordable  housing,  "one  may  never  own  a home  because 
there  are  5,000  people  on  the  waiting  list  and  not  enough  funds  to  go 
around,"  he  said. 

Through  the  agreement,  Fannie  Mae  will  provide  necessary  financing  for 
first-time  homeowners.  Fannie  Mae  will  offer  flexible  down  payments  as  low 
as  $500,  Chandler  said.  In  essence,  Fannie  Mae  will  help  Crow  members 
obtain  conventional  mortgages  by  taking  on  some  of  the  risks  of  the 
lenders . 

The  agreement  has  been  in  the  works  for  three  years,  said  Mary  Lou 
Affleck,  the  senior  deputy  director  for  Fannie  Mae's  Montana  office. 

This  agreement  is  also  bringing  a desire  for  home-mortgage  education. 
Already,  400  Crow  members  participated  in  a weekly  financial  literacy 
class  that  began  in  April  to  learn  more  about  home  mortgages.  "There  is 
such  a great  demand  it's  overwhelming,"  Real  Bird  said. 

"This  law  provides  an  opportunity  for  financing  and  wealth  to  make 
dreams  of  home  ownership  attainable." 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tulalips  dissolve  housing  authority 
By  Emily  Heffter 
Times  Snohomish  County  bureau 
August  19,  2004 

The  Tulalip  Tribes  disbanded  their  housing  authority  this  week  after  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  said  the  housing 
authority  has  mismanaged  more  than  $6  million  in  federal  funds. 

Despite  administrative  assistance  and  warnings,  housing  authority 
commissioners  used  money  intended  for  low-income  housing  to  buy  first- 
class  plane  tickets,  laptop  computers  and  expensive  meals,  HUD  Assistant 
Secretary  Michael  Liu  wrote  in  a letter  earlier  this  month.  All  the  money 
HUD  has  issued  to  the  tribes  since  1998  is  in  jeopardy. 

"This  is  not  an  action  that  we  take  lightly,"  said  Pam  Negri,  HUD  public 
affairs  officer  in  Seattle.  "We're  extremely  concerned  that  funds  they 
have  received  and  future  funds  are  at  risk  of  being  mismanaged." 

Negri  said  criminal  charges  are  "a  possibility."  A spokeswoman  for  the  U. 
S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Seattle  said  none  had  been  filed. 

Tulalip  Tribes  General  Manager  Linda  Hones  said  the  tribes  are  dedicated 


to  resolving  the  problem.  "HUD  has  raised  some  serious  concerns  and  issues, 
" she  said,  adding  the  tribes  are  committed  to  finishing  housing  projects 
that  are  under  way,  though  she  wasn't  sure  how  they  would  pay  for  them. 

The  seven-member  housing  authority  Board  of  Commissioners  was  led  by 
Verna  Dames.  The  tribes'  board  appointed  Dames  in  Dune  after  removing 
former  Chairman  Dale  Dones.  Neither  Dale  Dones  nor  Dames  could  be  reached 
for  comment  last  night. 

The  tribes  have  approximately  3,600  members  on  a reservation  near 
Marysville.  The  Tulalip  Tribes  Housing  Authority  has  spent  about  half  the 
$12  million  it  has  been  issued  since  1998,  when  HUD's  Indian  Housing  Block 
Grant  Program  began. 

Besides  providing  low-income  housing  to  tribal  members,  the  housing 
authority  has  built  about  four  houses  a year  for  tribal  elders. 

Although  there  is  $5.7  million  left  in  the  Tulalips'  block  grant 
"treasury,"  without  an  active  housing  authority  the  Tulalips  can't  access 
the  money,  Negri  said.  That  leaves  several  projects  in  limbo,  including  an 
apartment  complex  for  seniors  and  disabled  tribal  members  and  several 
half-completed  houses. 

Linda  Dones  and  the  Tulalip  Board  of  Directors  shuttered  the  housing 
authority  office  Tuesday  and  changed  the  locks.  The  tribes  dissolved  the 
housing-authority  board  and  laid  off  several  of  the  agency's  employees. 
Dones  said  a woman  answering  the  phone  at  the  housing  authority  office  is 
there  only  to  take  care  of  day-to-day  operations. 

The  Aug.  9 letter  of  intent  to  impose  sanctions  gives  the  tribes  30  days 
to  justify  seven  years  of  expenditures.  According  to  the  letter, 
commissioners  paid  themselves  for  meetings  even  when  they  arrived  15 
minutes  before  the  meeting  adjourned.  They  didn't  file  required  audits  and 
reports  and  deleted  at  least  six  months  of  records  from  2000. 

If  the  tribes  fail  to  reach  an  agreement  with  HUD,  the  federal  agency 
could  force  them  to  repay  grant  money  they  already  spent,  freeze  what  they 
have  or  suspend  future  annual  grants. 

The  Tulalip  Housing  Authority  has  been  plagued  with  problems  for  years. 

In  1997,  The  Seattle  Times  reported  that  two  Tulalip  tribal  officials 
used  HUD  money  to  build  themselves  a 5,300-square-foot  house.  That 
incident  resulted  in  tougher  regulations  to  prevent  abuse  of  federal 
housing-assistance  money.  This  month's  letter  essentially  shows  that  the 
tribes  continue  to  waste  money,  according  to  HUD. 

Over  time,  the  letter  said,  HUD  has  tried  to  help  Tulalip  housing  staff 
with  administration  and  accounting. 

"We  have  worked  with  the  tribal  housing  authority  for  years  to  try  to 
get  this  corrected,"  Negri  said.  "We  just  don't  feel  that  they  have  made 
significant  progress  and  that  the  funds  are  at  risk." 

A HUD  report  in  early  2003  said  tribal  housing  commissioners  misused  $1. 

2 million,  spending  it  on  such  questionable  expenditures  as  fleece  vests, 
night-vision  goggles,  a whale-watching  cruise  and  having  one  of  the 
commissioners'  houses  painted. 

The  tribes  plan  to  get  accountants  and  auditors  to  look  at  all  the 
records.  They're  scheduling  a meeting  with  federal  HUD  officials  to  work 
out  a solution,  Tulalip  Chairman  Stan  Dones  said. 

"We're  just  jumping  on  this  problem  right  away,"  Dones  said.  "I  just 
don't  think  they've  had  total  expertise  or  enough  people  in  there." 

Since  1998,  when  the  Indian  Housing  Block  Grant  Program  began 
distributing  money  to  tribes  for  low-income  housing,  the  Seattle  HUD 
office  has  issued  letters  of  intent  only  twice. 

In  1999,  HUD  imposed  sanctions  against  the  Yakama  Indian  Nation.  About 
three  years  ago,  it  issued  a letter  of  intent  to  the  Puyallup  Tribe. 

The  Puyallups  agreed  to  more  oversight,  and  no  sanctions  were  issued, 
Negri  said. 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter  Bob  Young  contributed  to  this  report. 

Emily  Heffter:  425-783-0624  or  eheffter@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Black  mold  plagues  Indian  housing 

Fifty-five  percent  of  homes  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 

infected  with  types  of  mold 

By  Shannon  Shaw 

Associated  Press  Writer 

August  19,  2004 

PINE  RIDGE  - After  living  in  their  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  home 
for  12  years,  lerome  High  Horse's  family  moved  out  in  2002  because  black 
mold  made  living  conditions  unbearable. 

"It  looked  like  somebody  took  black  paint  and  started  to  paint  in  the 
corners  of  the  walls  and  ran  it  down  to  the  floor,"  said  High  Horse.  "To 
breathe  in  there  was  like  trying  to  breathe  with  a trash  bag  over  your 
head . " 

He  attributes  the  mold  to  poor  construction  that  led  to  ventilation 
problems . 

Haz-Matters  Inc.,  of  Black  Hawk,  inspected  the  High  Horse  home  in  2002. 
Its  report  says  fungal  spores  in  the  home  exceeded  safe  levels.  The  firm's 
recommendations  said  the  home  may  be  considered  uninhabitable,  depending 
on  the  health  and  medical  conditions  of  the  occupants. 

On  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  one  of  the  poorest  areas  in  the  nation, 
the  tribal  Health  and  Human  Services  Department  has  created  a Mold  Task 
Force  with  a five-year  plan  to  address  the  problem,  but  it  may  be  short  of 
money. 

The  task  force  would  like  to  hire  two  more  inspectors  for  the 
reservation,  which  has  1,650  HUD  homes  and  hundreds  more  that  are  outside 
the  HUD  program.  Fifty-five  percent  of  all  homes  on  the  reservation  are 
infected  with  black  mold  or  other  strains  of  mold,  according  to  the  team. 

Task  force  inspections  indicate  that  more  than  half  of  the  infected 
homes  are  at  level  three,  the  highest  level  of  contamination,  said  Rick 
Palmer,  a task  force  member.  A level  three  home  has  more  than  100  square 
feet  of  mold. 

"We  can't  say  we  have  this  under  control  because  we  don't,"  said  leff 
McDonald  of  the  Mold  Task  Force.  "What  we  do  have  under  control  is  knowing 
what  we  have  to  do  about  it." 

The  Native  American  Housing  Assistance  and  Self  Determination  Act, 
funded  through  the  federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
gives  tribes  money  to  hire  contractors  and  for  maintenance  and  upkeep, 
said  Donna  White,  a HUD  spokeswoman  in  Washington  D.C. 

HUD  has  given  $630  million  to  all  tribes  through  the  act,  and  there 
should  be  enough  money  in  the  fund  to  deal  with  the  mold  issues,  she  said. 

Senators  get  involved:  However,  according  to  a release  from  Sen.  Tom 
Daschle's  office.  President  Bush  plans  to  cut  back  the  Section  184  and 
Title  VI  programs  that  provide  funding  for  Indian  housing. 

Congress  should  oppose  the  president's  plan,  the  senator  said. 

"It's  inconceivable  that  the  Bush  Administration  would  consider  cutting 
back  funding  for  tribal  housing  initiatives  at  a time  of  such  great  need," 
Daschle  said. 

Funding  for  Section  184  and  Title  VI  programs,  administered  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  need  to  be  increased  soon,  not  cut,  he  said. 

Sen.  Tim  lohnson's  office  is  looking  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  help,  said  Dulianne  Fisher,  a spokeswoman  in  Dohnson's  office. 

"We  have  been  following  the  situation,  we've  written  to  HUD,"  said 
Fisher.  "In  general  we're  working  to  find  the  best  avenue." 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  Web  site  lists  hay  fever- 
like allergic  symptoms  as  one  of  the  health  concerns  from  molds.  But 
people  with  asthma  may  have  trouble  breathing,  the  CDC  says.  Severe 
reactions  may  include  fever  and  shortness  of  breath.  People  with  chronic 
illnesses,  such  as  obstructive  lung  disease,  may  develop  mold  infections 


in  their  lungs. 

Beyond  reservations:  The  mold  problem  isn't  confined  to  American  Indian 
reservations . 

The  Insurance  Information  Institute  in  New  York  estimated  last  year  that 
10,000  mold-related  lawsuits  are  pending  in  the  United  States  - a 300 
percent  increase  from  1999. 

Home  insurance  companies  have  redefined  policies  to  exclude  mold 
coverage  in  light  of  thousands  of  recent  mold  damage  claims  and 
conflicting  opinions  from  scientists  on  how  serious  a threat  mold  poses 
for  general  health. 

"The  mold  is  everywhere/'  said  Marc  Menetrez,  an  environmental  engineer 
who  heads  up  one  of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  black  mold 
research  teams  in  North  Carolina,  "from  the  desert  of  Las  Vegas  to  the 
high  humidity  conditions  of  Florida,  to  the  cool  areas  of  Washington  state. 
. . . The  public  needs  to  be  aware  of  this  and  the  public  needs  to  deal 
with  this  quickly." 


reporter  to  the  agency's  Washington  office, 
where  no  one  was  available  for  comment  Wednesday. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Forest  Service  OKs  logging  1,800  formerly  roadless  acres  on  Gravina  Island 
45  DAYS  TO  APPEAL:  Local  Indian  group  opposes, 

but  feds  see  creation  of  240  jobs. 

By  PAULA  DOBBYN 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
August  18,  2004 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  approved  a timber  sale  in  a roadless  area  of 
the  Tongass  National  Forest.  The  logging  would  take  place  on  Gravina 
Island,  across  Tongass  Narrows  from  Ketchikan,  and  would  yield  38  million 
board  feet  of  timber  from  approximately  1,800  acres. 

It's  the  second  harvest  in  a roadless  area  of  a national  forest  since  a 
Clinton-era  rule  banning  such  logging  was  lifted  earlier  this  year.  Last 
month  the  Forest  Service  approved  a 665-acre  harvest  in  a roadless  area 
called  Threemile  on  Kuiu  Island  in  Southeast. 

"Supporting  our  local  communities  is  an  important  part  of  what  we  do, 
and  offering  this  timber  sale  is  a way  we  can  accomplish  that  goal," 
Tongass  supervisor  Forrest  Cole  said.  "I'm  very  concerned  about  the 
economic  health  of  Southeast  Alaska  communities,  and  my  hope  is  this 
project  will  help  our  local,  family-run  mills  keep  operating  and  create 
jobs . " 

The  Gravina  sale  could  generate  nearly  240  jobs,  according  to  the 
federal  agency.  It  would  require  the  construction  of  more  than  21  miles  of 
road . 

The  public  has  45  days  to  appeal  the  timber  sale. 

Gravina  is  a popular  spot  for  hunting,  and  its  proximity  to  Ketchikan 
makes  it  easily  accessible  to  boaters.  Locals  sometimes  refer  to  the 
island  as  a breadbasket  for  Ketchikan. 

Environmentalists  and  some  tribal  members  oppose  the  sale,  saying  the 
logging  could  harm  subsistence  resources,  such  as  salmon  and  deer,  as  well 
as  recreational  opportunities  on  the  island.  They're  particularly 
concerned  about  a spot  called  Bostwick  Inlet. 

Tongass  spokesman  Kent  Cummins  said  the  Forest  Service  addressed  the 


concerns  by  not  allowing  logging,  road  construction  or  the  placement  of 
any  log  dumps  close  to  the  inlet. 

More  than  7,000  people  commented  on  the  draft  plan  for  the  timber  sale 
and  asked  the  Forest  Service  not  to  allow  logging  on  Gravina,  said  Elmer 
Makua,  a council  member  of  the  Ketchikan  Indian  Community,  the  local 
tribal  government. 

"Once  again  the  Forest  Service  has  ignored  the  public  and  chosen  short- 
term timber  extraction  to  the  detriment  of  protecting  all  the  other  uses 
of  this  pristine  area,"  Makua  said. 

For  information  about  the  Gravina  sale,  contact  Ketchikan-Misty  Fiords 
Ranger  District  Ranger  Derry  Ingersoll  at  1-907-225-2148 
or  jingersoll@fs.fed.us. 

The  mailing  address  is  3031  Tongass  Ave.,  Ketchikan  99901. 

The  Associated  Press  contributed  to  this  story. 

Reporter  Paula  Dobbyn  can  be  reached  at  pdobbyn@adn.com  or  257-4317. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News  (www.adn.com) 
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The  power  of  prevention:  No  more  diabetes 

By  Debra  Dim 

Small  Steps,  Big  Rewards  Program 

We  have  a lot  of  routines  and  habits.  Some  good,  some  bad.  And  we  all 
have  a few  we  need  to  change. 

But  how  often  do  any  of  us  really  embrace  a change  in  routine  or  a 
change  in  habit  that  also  empowers  our  community?  Adopting  a routine  of 
healthy  eating  and  physical  activity  to  prevent  type  2 diabetes  is  that 
sort  of  change,  and  it  offers  powerful  rewards. 

As  an  American  Indian,  I knew  I was  at  risk  for  developing  type  2 
diabetes.  My  mother  had  it,  her  mother  had  it,  and  many  of  my  aunts  and 
uncles  had  it.  I knew  that  I couldn't  just  sit  around  waiting  for  it  to 
happen  to  me. 

My  job  makes  it  hard  to  come  up  with  excuses  not  to  be  active  - I work 
at  the  Chickasaw  Nation's  Carl  Albert  Indian  Flealth  Facility,  where 
American  Indians  receive  medical  treatment  for  illnesses  arising  largely 
from  unhealthy  eating  and  not  enough  physical  activity.  I knew  I had  to 
change  my  eating  habits  and  get  moving.  But  would  it  do  any  good?  The 
answer  is  yes. 

The  good  news  is  that  we  have  the  power  to  improve  our  health  and  change 
our  destiny.  But  it  means  we  have  to  stick  to  a new  routine  - a routine  of 
making  healthy  living  a priority. 

Two  years  ago,  I started  working  out,  and  in  the  last  six  months  I have 
even  added  weight  training  to  my  routine.  I work  out  at  home  with  my 
husband  and  as  a family  we  encourage  each  other  to  do  some  form  of 
physical  activity  each  day  so  we  can  live  healthier  lives. 

I'll  admit  establishing  my  routine  took  time.  But  I found  that  as  I 
became  more  committed  to  myself  and  physical  activity,  I became  more 
committed  to  other  routines  in  my  life  and  accepted  them  more  willingly. 

It's  true  what  they  say  about  physical  activity  changing  your  outlook  on 
life,  but  what's  even  more  exciting  is  that  routine  physical  activity  can 
actually  change  the  outcome  of  our  lives  by  preventing  or  delaying  type  2 
diabetes . 

Recently,  I joined  the  National  Diabetes  Education  Program's  Small  Steps. 
Big  Rewards.  Team  to  help  empower  my  community  to  take  small  steps  toward 


a healthier  future.  We  know  that  diabetes  severely  threatens  the  well- 
being of  the  American  Indian  community.  But  the  good  news  is  that  we  can 
educate  our  loved  ones  that  "We  Have  the  Power  to  Prevent  Diabetes/'  and 
we  will  be  taking  steps  to  fight  back  against  this  health  threat 
endangering  our  community. 

The  power  is  within  us  to  reverse  the  high  incidence  of  type  2 diabetes 
in  our  community.  But  we  must  listen  to  those  who  have  already  taken  the 
right  path  and  learn  by  their  example.  Then  our  individual  routines  can 
produce  a collective  good  - a healthy  and  vibrant  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  community. 

For  more  tips  on  how  you  can  prevent  type  2 diabetes,  visit  www.gov  or 
call  1-800-438-5383  and  ask  for  the  "We  Have  the  Power  to  Prevent 
Diabetes"  tip  sheet. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Navajo-Hopi  Observer,  Northern  Arizona  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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U.S.  considered  the  place  'where  languages  come  to  die' 

By  GWENDOLYN  DRISCOLL 
Orange  County  Register 
August  16,  2004 

SANTA  ANA,  Calif.  - To  become  one  of  the  last  living  speakers  of  the 
Acjachemen  language,  you  first  have  to  pass  an  unusual  test. 

Ka' chi  Lobo  Golden,  the  ceremonial  teacher  and  "Revealer"  of  the  San 
Duan  Capistrano,  Calif. -based  Acjachemen  tribe,  will  sit  on  a hill  near 
her  home  and  "release"  your  name  into  the  wind.  She  will  wait  six  days  for 
a response. 

"If  the  wind  says  yes,  I will  teach." 

For  a tribe  such  as  the  Acjachemen,  a scattered  and  as-yet  federally 
unrecognized  group  of  approximately  3,000  Orange  County  American  Indians, 
such  mysticism  may  seem  a lackadaisical  response  to  a pressing  dilemma: 
the  extinction  of  their  language. 

Golden,  however,  is  phlegmatic. 

"I'm  the  last  Mohican,"  she  said,  referring  to  her  status  as  the  last 
living  speaker  of  the  Acjachemen  language.  "But  I come  from  the  knowledge 
that  nothing  is  ever  lost.  It  just  goes  into  the  belly  of  Earth  Mother  for 
a time." 

Golden  instructs  a few  students  every  year  in  the  Acjachemen  "spiritual" 
language,  a derivative  of  the  Acjachemen  common  tongue  that  is  used  mostly 
for  ceremonial  and  spiritual  purposes.  Her  efforts,  and  those  of  a handful 
of  others  within  and  outside  the  tribe,  may  determine  the  life  or  death  of 
Orange  County's  first  - and  currently  smallest  - language  group. 

It  also  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  preserving  language  in  a nation 
that  linguists  often  grimly  refer  to  as  the  "language  cemetery." 

"The  United  States  is  where  languages  come  to  die,"  said  Rosemary  Feal, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Modern  Language  Association.  "We  often  see  the 
first  generation  speaks  (a  language)  but  by  the  third  generation  their 
children  may  know  only  a few  words." 

Different  factors  contribute  to  the  loss  of  languages,  including 
migration,  economics  and  the  pressure  to  fit  in,  Feal  said. 

In  the  case  of  Acjachemen,  racist  attitudes  in  existence  since  the  time 
of  first  contact  - the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  in  California  in  the  16th 
century  - are  responsible  for  the  steady  erosion  of  native  language, 
according  to  Damien  Shilo,  chairman  of  the  Acjachemen  Nation  Tribal 
Council.  In  the  mid-1800s  a bounty  encouraged  white  settlers  to  hunt  and 
kill  American  Indians,  prompting  many  Acjachemen  people  to  speak  Spanish 


and  adopt  Mexican  names.  California  - once  one  of  the  most  linguistically 
diverse  places  in  the  world  - lost  up  to  70  percent  of  its  native 
languages  in  the  process. 

"Your  language  and  your  culture  had  to  be  pushed  underground,  because  to 
openly  admit  that  was  a death  sentence,"  Shilo  said. 

By  the  1980s,  as  the  last  native  speakers  approached  their  90s,  many 
tribes  launched  language  revitalization  programs  to  save  what  remained  of 
Navajo,  Comanche,  Creek  and  other  native  languages.  California  tribes  were 
aided  by  the  discovery  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  notes  and  taped 
recordings  of  fluent  speakers  made  in  the  1930s  by  famed  linguist  Dohn 
Peabody  Harrington.  But  the  Acjachemen,  embroiled  in  a decades-long  quest 
for  federal  recognition  and  riven  by  tribal  squabbles,  say  they  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  devote  to  learning  their  mother  tongue. 

"So  much  energy  is  taken  by  this  tribe  trying  to  define  themselves," 
said  Micael  Merrifield,  a professor  of  anthropology  at  Saddleback  College 
who  is  writing  a book  about  the  tribe.  "They  don't  have  time  to  organize  a 
whole,  structured  language  learning  program." 

A "dead"  language  may  be  a liability  for  the  Acjachemen,  who  currently 
stand  second  in  line  in  the  arduous  process  of  federal  recognition.  Some 
within  the  tribe  say  that  the  lack  of  a living  language  makes  it  easier 
for  the  government  to  deny  their  existence.  Others  play  down  the  issue, 
noting  that  even  federally  recognized  tribes  are  struggling  to  preserve 
their  languages. 

In  the  meantime,  well-meaning  - if  not  always  well-funded  or  organized  - 
volunteers  try  to  fill  the  gap. 

Ka' chi  Golden  teaches  language  through  traditional  song. 

Kelina  Lobo,  a University  of  Arizona  graduate  student,  conducted  a 
statistical  comparison  between  the  Acjachemen  and  the  related  Luiseno 
language . 

She  drew  on  living  dictionaries  such  as  Marguerite  Lobo,  89,  who 
remembers  her  mother  speaking  "Indian." 

Her  brother,  Wick,  70,  preserves  a handwritten  "Lobo  Lexicon"  compiled 
in  1937  by  his  late  sister,  Viola,  of  212  phonetically  spelled  Acjachemen 
words . 

"We  need  to  find  somebody  who  can  speak  it  fluently  and  have  classes," 
said  Wick  Lobo.  "If  we  can  reach  a critical  mass  of  speakers,  it's 
conceivable  that  in  the  next  20  years,  our  language  will  rise  again." 
Copyright  c.  2004  Orange  County  Register. 
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Ties  to  the  past  Fremont  Indians 
By  Greg  Lavine  and  Michael  Yount 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
August  22,  2004 

RANGE  CREEK  CANYON  - Standing  900  feet  above  the  canyon  floor,  the 
ancients  who  once  lived  in  these  rugged  mountains  could  gaze  down  upon  the 
creek  that  sliced  through  the  area  and  nearby  corn  fields.  Rock  art 
adorned  the  cliff  walls  near  a handful  of  ridge-top  pithouses.  Hidden 
granaries  protected  corn  and  other  foods. 

From  this  lookout  near  a natural  stone  arch,  they  could  keep  an  eye  on 
any  neighbors  or  intruders  moving  through  the  canyon. 

More  than  1,000  years  later,  archaeologists  discovered  the  spot  while 
exploring  Indian  sites  scattered  throughout  hundreds  of  acres  in  and 
around  eastern  Utah's  Range  Creek  Canyon.  They  called  it  the  Deluxe 
Apartment  in  the  Sky,  borrowed  from  the  theme  song  of  the  1970s  and  '80s 


sitcom  "The  Heffersons." 

"There  is  not  another  region  in  the  state  of  Utah  that  has  the  sheer 
number  and  density  of  essentially  untouched  archaeological  sites  - in  fact 
the  archaeology  of  Range  Creek  Canyon  may  be  unique  in  the  United  States/' 
archaeologists  wrote  in  a research  proposal  for  the  Book  Cliffs  site. 

Hiding  beneath  the  surface  of  this  pristine  site  - and  thousands  of 
others  believed  to  be  in  the  area  - are  artifacts  and  clues  that  could 
tell  new  stories  about  the  people  archaeologists  refer  to  as  the  Fremont 
Indians.  Such  details  could  explain  more  about  the  Fremonts,  who 
archaeologists  believe  lived  in  Utah  and  the  surrounding  territory  from 
500  to  1300. 

How  their  culture  came  into  existence,  and  whether  they  suddenly 
vanished  eight  centuries  ago,  has  been  a matter  of  fierce  debate  for 
decades.  Some  experts  wonder  whether  the  Fremont  were  a cohesive  culture 
or  simply  an  unrelated  group  of  people  who  just  happened  to  live  in  the 
same  general  area  at  the  same  time. 

"People  have  argued  for  50  years  over  what  is  the  definition  of  Fremont, 
said  Renee  Barlow,  a Salt  Lake  Community  College  archaeologist  who  is 
investigating  Range  Creek. 

Members  of  the  region's  American  Indian  tribes  contend  their  people  have 
always  lived  in  the  region. 

"The  area  was  probably  never  totally  abandoned,"  said  archaeologist 
Melvin  Brewster,  a Northern  Paiute  and  tribal  historic  preservation 
officer  for  the  Skull  Valley  Band  of  Goshute  Indians. 

Several  tribes  believe  they  descended  from  the  Fremont  - known  to  some 
as  Newenucyou  or  Mookweetch-  and  should  be  involved  in  deciding  the  future 
of  Range  Creek. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  discovery  of  human  remains  on  federal 
land  in  the  area.  If  modern  tribes  claim  cultural  affiliation  to  reclaim 
those  remains,  they  will  have  to  navigate  through  the  Native  American 
Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act. 

The  process  is  already  under  way  for  several  dozen  Fremont  remains  found 
in  the  1980s  at  Willard  Bay  Reservoir,  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  at 
Steinaker  Reservoir  near  Vernal.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which 
manages  land  near  these  sites,  is  reviewing  a series  of  reports  ranging 
from  archaeology  to  oral  tradition  to  determine  cultural  affiliation. 

While  these  reports  do  not  directly  relate  to  the  Range  Creek  remains, 
found  on  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  property  near  the  old  Wilcox  ranch 
they  provide  a snapshot  of  the  state  of  research  regarding  the  Fremont  as 
a whole. 

One  culture  or  many?  Experts  generally  agree  the  Fremont  farmed  their 
own  type  of  corn,  adapted  to  a shorter  growing  season,  and  supplemented 
their  crops  with  hunting  and  gathering,  Barlow  said  during  a recent 
archaeology  conference  held  in  Bluff. 

The  Fremont  used  metates,  large  stones  with  indentations,  for  grinding 
corn  and  seeds.  They  created  grayware  pottery  and  crafted  basketry  using  a 
single  rod  to  support  the  structure  and  weaving  the  plant  material  around 
the  rod.  They  wore  leather  moccasins  and  built  homes  of  stone  and  wood 
that  were  partly  underground.  They  also  created  unfired  clay  figurines. 

But  if  this  were  a checklist  to  be  Fremont,  not  all  ancient  Utah 
inhabitants  of  that  era  would  qualify,  Barlow  said.  Not  all  Fremont  sites, 
for  example,  contain  clay  figurines. 

To  deal  with  these  differences,  archaeologists  have  created  five 
different  Fremont  variants  based  on  where  each  group  lived. 

For  a time,  the  Fremont  were  considered  to  be  a part  of  the  better-known 
Anasazi  culture,  found  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  southern  Utah. 
In  the  1950s,  University  of  Utah  archaeologist  Hesse  Hennings  began 
chipping  the  Fremont  into  their  own  culture. 

Hames  Adavasio,  a professor  at  Mercyhurst  College  in  Erie,  Pa.,  is 
convinced  that  the  Fremont  should  be  considered  a cohesive  culture  based 
on  one  tie:  baskets. 

"Some  people  say,  well,  if  they  make  a Fremont  basket,  then  are  they  a 
Fremont?  Yes,  that's  exactly  what  I'm  saying,"  Adavasio  said. 

It  may  seem  like  a simple  connection,  but  the  level  of  intricacy  and 
skill  required  makes  basketry  a key  signal  of  shared  culture,  he  said. 


"It's  a fact  that  no  two  populations  manufacture  the  same  baskets  and 
aren't  related/'  Adavasio  said. 

In  addition  to  the  culture  debate,  several  schools  of  thought  about  the 
Fremont's  origin  have  emerged  over  the  decades. 

Seeds  of  village  life: 

Some  archaeologists  say  indigenous  hunters  and  gatherers  at  some  point 
were  introduced  to  maize  from  the  south  and  quickly  saw  the  benefit  of 
growing  their  own  food  supply. 

Another  possibility  is  that  maize-growing  male  farmers  from  the  south 
began  colonizing  Utah,  said  Steve  Simms,  an  anthropologist  at  Utah  State 
University,  at  the  Bluff  meeting.  Along  the  way,  they  could  have  taken 
wives  from  the  indigenous  hunter-gatherer  population. 

Experts  contend  that  with  a more  or  less  reliable  source  of  food, 
constant  roaming  becomes  a thing  of  the  past;  a serious  time  investment  is 
needed  to  grow  crops. 

"Maize  is  key  for  sedentary  village  life,"  Claudia  Berry,  a researcher 
with  Alpine  Archaeological  Consultants,  of  Montrose,  Colo.,  said  at  the 
Bluff  meeting. 

Berry  said  a study  of  remains  from  Willard  Bay  and  Steinaker  reservoirs 
reveals  a heavy  dependence  on  a corn-based  diet. 

With  the  need  to  be  in  one  place  for  extended  periods  of  time,  the 
Fremont  built  semipermanent  pithouses. 

Moving  villages: 

Richard  Talbot,  a Brigham  Young  University  archaeologist,  said  that  on 
the  Colorado  Plateau,  an  area  that  includes  Range  Creek,  most  Fremont 
lived  in  small  clusters.  In  parts  of  the  Great  Basin,  other  Fremont  lived 
in  big  villages. 

Even  after  investing  the  time  and  energy  to  build  stone  structures,  the 
Fremont  seemed  to  have  remained  somewhat  mobile. 

"It's  clear  that  these  people  were  comfortable  with  periodic  abandonment 
and  relocating  settlements,"  Talbot  said  at  the  Bluff  conference,  adding 
that  people  might  live  in  one  area  for  a few  years  at  a time. 

There  is  also  evidence  of  pithouses  in  areas  where  the  Fremont  might 
have  lived  seasonally  to  take  advantage  of  certain  natural  resources,  he 
said . 

At  Range  Creek,  Barlow  and  company  still  are  investigating  details  of 
Fremont  life,  but  early  surveys  reveal  a mix  of  smaller  farmsteads  and  a 
few  villages.  Information  still  to  be  analyzed  could  answer  questions 
about  environmental  changes  toward  the  end  of  the  Fremont  occupation. 

Many  researchers  say  that  after  about  1300,  archaeological  records  show 
few  if  any  signs  of  the  Fremont.  Some  have  said  this  coincides  with  a 
widespread  drought  that  could  have  driven  them  away. 

No  mystery: 

Brewster,  the  tribal  historic  preservation  officer,  criticized  many 
archaeologists  for  seeing  the  past  through  a filter  of  white  history.  He 
argues  that  too  often,  archaeologists  ignore  spiritual  beliefs  and  native 
perspectives . 

"They're  seeing  themselves,"  Brewster  said.  "They're  not  really  seeing 
prehistoric  Native  Americans." 

For  example,  there  are  some  theories  that  new  Indian  groups  swept  into 
the  area  and  perhaps  displaced  the  Fremont.  Brewster  said  this  seems  like 
archaeologists  forcing  the  idea  of  Manifest  Destiny  onto  Indian  history. 

In  any  event,  questions  surrounding  the  Fremont  will  become  fundamental 
as  tribes  and  archaeologists  strive  to  determine  which,  if  any,  modern 
Indian  groups  are  culturally  linked  with  the  Fremont  under  NAGPRA 
standards  - and  all  the  while  balancing  scientific  evidence  with  tribal 
history  and  folklore. 

As  archaeologists  tease  out  the  history  of  Range  Creek  - from  the  cliff- 
top  Deluxe  Apartment  in  the  Sky  down  to  the  canyon-bottom  corn  fields  - 
perhaps  the  findings  will  help  put  some  long-standing  debates  to  rest. 
glavine@sltrib . com; 
myount@sltrib.com 
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DUDGE  ALLOWS  EASTERNS  ROLE  IN  TRIBE  HEARING 
By  Dames  Schlett  - The  Sun  Staff 

N.  STONINGTON  - A Department  of  the  Interior  appellate  board  is  allowing 
the  Historic  Eastern  Pequot  Tribal  Nation  to  counterattack  state  Attorney 
General  Richard  Blumenthal's  criticism  of  the  group  in  his  challenge  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  acknowledgement  of  a Kent-based  tribe. 

Chief  Administrative  Dustice  Steven  K.  Linscheid  of  the  Interior  Board 
of  Indian  Appeals  said  in  an  Aug.  10  order  that  the  Eastern  Pequots  should 
be  granted  limited  amicus  curiae,  or  friend  of  the  court,  status  in  the 
state's  appeal  to  the  Dan.  29  federal  recognition  of  the  Schaghticoke 
Tribal  Nation. 

The  Eastern  Pequots'  court  standing  promotion  comes  two  years  after  the 
BIA  rejected  the  North  Stonington  Indian  group's  bid  to  participate  in  the 
Schaghticokes ' acknowledgement  proceedings.  Four  weeks  after  Blumenthal 
filed  his  appeal  to  the  BIA's  Schaghticoke  ruling  in  May,  the  Eastern 
Pequots  again  sought  interested  party  status  in  the  case. 

The  board's  decision  grants  the  Eastern  Pequots  a court  standing  that 
falls  short  of  the  one  they  sought.  It  gives  the  tribe  an  Oct.  8 deadline 
to  file  a brief  rebutting  Blumenthal's  discrediting  comments  made  in  his 
Schaghticoke  appeal  about  the  BIA's  acknowledgement  of  the  North 
Stonington  Indian  group. 

An  interested  party  designation  would  have  granted  the  Eastern  Pequots 
certain  court  privileges,  such  as  the  ability  to  submit  comments  in  the 
appeal  process  and  receive  court  advisories  and  other  information. 
Linscheid's  order  instead  limits  what  the  Eastern  Pequots  can  comment  on. 

"The  tribe  is  pleased  with  the  result  because  it  gives  them  what  they 
requested:  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  state's  claims  regarding  the 
(Eastern  Pequot  Tribal  Nation)  decision,"  tribe  Chairwoman  Marcia  Flowers 
said  in  a prepared  statement. 

The  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals  rejected  North  Stonington,  Preston 
and  Ledyard's  Dune  24  request  to  make  the  Eastern  Pequots  and  the  towns 
that  joined  the  recognition  debate  as  amici  curiae  face  the  same  deadline 
for  filing  legal  briefs.  The  tri-town  coalition  originally  stated  in  its 
brief  that  neither  party  should  be  granted  interested  party  status. 

The  state  and  towns  face  a Sept.  24  deadline  for  submitting  briefs. 
Thirteen  towns  and  the  Housatonic  Valley  Council  of  Valley  Officials 
joined  Blumenthal's  appeal,  and  more  than  17  Connecticut  communities 
joined  the  case  as  amici  curiae.  The  Schaghticokes,  who  have  final  say  in 
the  case,  have  an  Oct.  29  brief  deadline,  according  to  Linscheid's  order. 

"I  don't  like  it.  They  should  all  go  at  the  same  time,"  said  North 
Stonington  First  Selectman  Nicholas  H.  Mullane  II. 

Mullane  said  that  by  the  appellate  board  not  requiring  all  the  parties 
in  the  Schaghticoke  case  to  submit  comments  at  the  same  time,  the  towns 
are  at  a disadvantage  by  not  being  able  to  refute  claims  made  by  the 
Eastern  Pequots.  The  tribes,  however,  will  be  in  a position  to  respond  to 
comments  made  by  the  towns  and  state. 

"It's  been  the  practice  that  they  will  distort,  exaggerate  and 
misrepresent  the  facts,"  Mullane  said  of  the  Eastern  Pequots. 

The  Eastern  Pequots  had  not  planned  to  join  the  case,  but  they  chose  to 
do  so  after  seeing  how  Blumenthal  reiterated  in  the  Schaghticoke  appeal 
arguments  that  he  made  two  years  ago  in  his  challenge  to  federal 
recognition  of  the  North  Stonington  Indian  group. 

For  again  arguing  in  the  Schaghticoke  appeal  that  the  BIA  "erroneously 
equated"  Connecticut's  acknowledgement  of  both  tribes  with  federal  tribal 


recognition,  the  Eastern  Pequots  accused  Blumenthal  of  trying  to  get 
another  "bite  of  the  apple." 

"Considering  the  rather  unusual  circumstances  present  here,  the  board 
concludes  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  allow  (the  Eastern  Pequot  Tribal 
Nation)  to  participate  in  these  proceedings  as  an  amicus  status," 

Linscheid  said  in  his  order.  "(The  tribe's)  participation  shall  be 
limited,  however,  to  responding  to  the  specific  assertions  made  by  the 
state  in  these  proceedings  concerning  (the  tribe's)  acknowledgement 
determination . " 

The  BIA  in  Dune  2002  merged  two  Indian  petitioners  - the  Paucatuck 
Eastern  Pequots  and  the  Eastern  Pequots  - into  one  federally-recognized 
Historic  Eastern  Pequot  Tribe.  Blumenthal  and  the  tri-town  coalition 
challenged  that  decision  in  September  2002  and  the  case  is  awaiting  a 
hearing  from  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals. 

Linscheid  noted  that  the  Eastern  Pequot  appeal  "is  ripe  for  the  board's 
consideration,"  meaning  the  case  is  ready  for  a hearing. 
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Literature  for  Native  American  Children 
By:  Chris  Studer 
August  17,  2004 

Life  hasn't  been  easy  on  South  Dakota's  Indian  Reservations.  Things  like 
alcoholism,  poverty,  and  suicide  are  always  a struggle.  But  Senator  Tim 
Dohnson  says  something  as  small  as  a book  could  help  solve  the  bigger 
problems  facing  Native  Americans. 

Mable  Eagle  Heart  has  been  a school  teacher  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  for  years.  She's  seen  the  struggles  students  and  teachers  face 
close  up. 

"Most  of  the  libraries  are  very  small,"  she  said.  "The  books  are  very 
few. " 

Mable  says  the  funds  just  aren't  there  to  help  her  people  succeed. 
Especially  to  help  children  like  her  grandaughter  Taylor  Snowball. 

That's  where  Senator  Tim  Dohnson 's  family  comes  in.  His  wife  Barbara 
helped  raise  $25,000  to  get  20,000  books  in  the  hands  of  Native  American 
kids . 

"A  lot  of  the  schools  have  children  coming  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,"  Senator  Dohnson  said. 

"There's  not  a lot  of  books  in  their  homes,  and  school  libraries 
frankly  aren't  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be.  So  this  is  a huge  opportunity 
to  increase  the  quality  of  reading  opportunities  for  Native  American 
children  all  across  South  Dakota.  If  we  can  empower  them  to  take  control 
of  their  own  lives  and  to  be  competitive  in  the  job  market,  that  will 
solve  a lot  of  the  other  problems,"  Dohnson  said. 

Mable  and  her  granddaughter  loaded  up  1,000  books  at  the  Lower  Brule 
High  School  to  take  back  to  Pine  Ridge.  Mable  hopes  the  books  will  help 
arm  Taylor  and  other  children  with  knowledge  they  can  use. 

"I  know  that's  a good  start  to  achievement,  having  access  to  the  books," 
Eagle  Heart  said.  "Through  books  you  can  gain  knowledge,  and  what  more 
could  you  ask  for?" 

Scholastic  Publishing  out  of  New  York  partnered  with  Kids  In  Disstressed 
Situations  Incorporated,  (K.I.D.S.)  to  supply  the  books.  They'll  be  spread 
out  to  20  different  Native  American  schools  and  libraries  across  the  state. 
Each  school  will  receive  about  1,000  books. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  KSFY.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Backdoor  approach  eyed  on  Native  Hawaiian  bill 
By  I LIMA  LOOMIS  and  EDWIN  TAN3I  Staff  Writers 
August  22,  2004 

WAILUKU  - Hawaii  senior  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  said  last  week  he  and  Sen. 
Daniel  Akaka  will  seek  again  to  insert  the  Native  Hawaiian  Recognition  Act 
into  an  appropriations  bill. 

With  the  bill,  commonly  known  as  the  Akaka  Bill,  stalled  by  an  Arizona 
senator  who  has  placed  a hold  on  the  measure,  Inouye  said  its  chance  for 
approval  on  the  current  route  is  "next  to  nil." 

But  he  said  Hawaii's  delegation  would  try  "the  route  that's  seldom 
followed"  for  the  bill  that  would  grant  federal  recognition  to  Native 
Hawaiians . 

That  means  slipping  it  in  as  an  amendment  into  a much-larger 
appropriations  bill  and  hoping  it  rides  all  the  way  through  Congress' 
review  process.  It's  a technique  that  some  will  "frown"  on  at  the  Capitol, 
but  if  it  makes  it  out  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  intact,  that 
endorsement  will  carry  some  weight  with  other  members  of  Congress  and  give 
it  a chance,  said  Inouye,  a ranking  member  of  the  committee. 

It  is  one  of  several  options  the  Hawaii  delegation  has  in  its  efforts  to 
win  approval  of  the  bill  that  has  been  repeatedly  blocked  in  the  Senate.  A 
similar  move  last  year  to  insert  the  recognition  bill  in  an  appropriations 
measure  was  blocked  by  several  Senate  opponents  including  Arizona 
Republican  John  McCain. 

The  Akaka  Bill  has  staunch  Capitol  Hill  opponents,  some  of  whom  also 
oppose  granting  special  rights  to  Native  American  tribes,  Inouye  said.  The 
bill's  opponents  will  find  ammunition  in  any  argument  against  it  - 
including  Hawaiian  sovereignty  and  independence  groups  that  reject  the 
Akaka  Bill  because  it  would  acknowledge  federal  authority  over  Hawaiians. 

But  Inouye  warned  that  Native  Hawaiians  programs  with  combined  budgets 
of  more  than  $150  million  could  be  jeopardized  if  the  Akaka  Bill  fails, 
and  if  critics  of  those  programs  renew  their  arguments  that  the  programs 
are  racially  based  and  unconstitutional. 

"(The  programs)  are  based  on  the  premise  that  Native  Hawaiians  are 
Native  Americans,  and,  as  such,  they  can  receive  special  treatment,"  he 
said . 

The  bill  calls  for  federal  authorization  to  organize  a Native  Hawaiian 
government  "and  to  provide  for  the  recognition  of  the  Native  Hawaiian 
government  by  the  United  States." 

Some  supporters  of  Hawaiian  sovereignty  argue  that  there  is  no  need  to 
ask  the  federal  government  to  allow  Hawaiians  to  form  their  own  government 
and  the  bill  grants  to  the  federal  government  an  authority  it  does  not  now 
have.  Conversely,  non-Hawaiian  opponents  - including  McCain's  Arizona 
colleague.  Sen.  Don  Kyi  - see  the  measure  as  giving  an  unconstitutional 
recognition  to  Hawaiians  as  a racial  group. 

Kyi  has  objected  to  the  bill  for  seeking  to  reverse  the  impact  of  the  U. 
S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Rice  v.  Cayetano  that  overturned  the  Hawaii 
law  providing  for  Hawaiians-only  voting  in  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs 
elections.  There  have  since  been  multiple  efforts  by  various  groups  to 
invalidate  governmental  programs  providing  specifically  for  Hawaiians 
through  OHA  and  through  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act. 

In  an  Associated  Press  report  earlier  this  month,  Kyi  said  he  saw  the 
Akaka  Bill  as  seeking  to  block  federal  court  scrutiny,  opened  by  the  Rice 
v.  Cayetano  decision,  of  government  programs  that  benefit  Native  Hawaiians 


as  a racial  group.  He  said  he  doubted  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  find 
the  Akaka  Bill  constitutional. 

Both  Inouye  and  Akaka  have  said  they  believe  the  recognition  bill  will 
pass  constitutional  review  since  it  would  essentially  grant  to  Native 
Hawaiians  the  status  already  granted  to  Native  Americans  and  Alaska 
Natives . 

Meeting  with  The  Maui  News,  Inouye  remained  confident  the  Akaka  Bill  is 
good  legislation  and  a positive  step  for  Hawaii  and  Hawaiians. 

"I  think  the  history  and  the  laws  are  clearly  in  our  favor/'  he  said. 
Ilima  Loomis  can  be  reached  at  iloomis@mauinews.com. 

Edwin  Tanji  can  be  reached  at  editor@mauinews.com. 
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Pipeline  review  panel  members  appointed 
August  18,  2004 

YELLOWKNIFE  - A former  Indian  Affairs  senior  bureaucrat  has  been  tapped 
to  lead  the  panel  overseeing  the  review  of  the  proposed  Mackenzie  Valley 
pipeline . 

Robert  Hornal  served  as  director  of  Indian  Affairs'  Northern  Affairs 
Program  in  the  1970s. 

Hornal  says  the  panel  will  try  to  remain  above  the  political  fray 
surrounding  the  pipeline. 

"I  don't  think  politics  has  a role  in  the  work  of  the  panel.  The  panel 
has  a set  of  terms  of  reference  that  require  that  it  look  at  the 
environmental  and  social  consequences  of  this  project  and  we  plan  to  do 
that,"  he  says. 

"There  may  be  politics  associated  with  this  project,  but  I think  it's 
outside  the  mandate  of  this  panel." 

Hornal  now  runs  a Vancouver-based  consulting  company. 

The  panel  includes  four  Northwest  Territories  residents: 

- Gina  Dolphus,  of  the  Native  Women's  Association, 

- Barry  Greenland,  of  the  Inuvik  Gwich'in  Band, 

- Percy  Hardisty,  a former  chief  of  Wrigley, 

- Tyson  Pertschy,  who  has  worked  with  the  Inuvialuit. 

The  other  members  are  Peter  Usher,  who  was  on  the  panel  that  reviewed 
the  Voisey  Bay  nickel  project,  and  National  Energy  Board  member  Rowland 
Harrison . 

The  pipeline  review  is  expected  to  take  16  months. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Lawyers  praised  for  support  of  native  survivors 
By  KIM  LUNMAN 
August  17,  2004 


Ray  Mason  had  never  taken  a bus  until  one  mysteriously  pulled  up  at  his 
door  on  the  Peguis  First  Nation  at  dawn  to  collect  the  frightened  seven- 
year-old  . 

He  still  remembers  watching  his  Manitoba  reserve  disappear  in  the 
distance  through  the  rear-view  mirror.  "My  mother  was  crying  and  saying, 

'I  hope  he  comes  back.'  The  Indian  agent  said,  'Don't  worry;  he'll  be 
back.  ' " 

Mr.  Mason,  who  is  among  thousands  of  survivors  of  residential  schools 
seeking  compensation  from  the  federal  government,  spent  the  next  10  years 
of  his  life  bouncing  from  one  school  to  another.  He  was  beaten  when  he 
spoke  his  native  language  instead  of  English,  sometimes  with  a broken 
conveyor  belt,  in  a cycle  of  abuse  that  continued  until  he  left  at  17. 

"It's  a horrible  thing,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  chairman  of  the  Spirit  Wind 
Association  representing  about  5,000  residential  school  survivors  in 
Manitoba.  "We  suffered  psychological  and  mental  torture." 

He  commended  the  Canadian  Bar  Association  yesterday  for  passing  a 
resolution  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Winnipeg  calling  on  the  federal 
government  to  compensate  all  surviving  victims  of  residential  schools.  As 
many  as  90,000  of  the  survivors  are  estimated  to  be  still  alive. 

"The  government  should  realize  we  were  all  in  it  together,"  said  Mr. 
Mason,  57.  "Why  does  the  Canadian  government  have  to  take  us  to  court  to 
see  what  they've  done  to  us?" 

"We're  saying  that's  not  fair,"  said  Darcy  Merkur,  one  of  the  lawyers 
representing  survivors  in  a national  class  action  lawsuit  involving  19  law 
firms.  "This  was  institutional  child  abuse.  They  were  basically  scarred 
for  life." 

Mr.  Merkur  said  former  students  should  be  entitled  to  compensation 
packages  in  the  range  of  $20,000  to  $40,000. 

Ottawa  apologized  six  years  ago  for  abuses  in  the  residential  schools, 
which  were  owned  by  the  government  but  run  by  churches.  Few  claims  have 
been  settled,  however. 

The  government's  $1. 7-billion  dispute  settlement  plan,  which  is  designed 
to  compensate  an  estimated  15  per  cent  of  all  residential  school  survivors 
has  been  criticized  by  native  leaders,  victims  and  their  lawyers. 

The  plan  aims  to  settle  over  12,000  lawsuits  launched  by  former  students 
So  far,  more  than  1,250  settlements  have  been  reached,  at  a cost  of  $71- 
million  to  the  federal  government. 

Eric  Pelletier,  a spokesman  for  the  Office  of  Indian  Residential  Schools 
Resolution,  said  the  current  program  is  addressing  a sad  chapter  in 
Canada's  history  as  best  it  can.  "We  have  been  looking  at  different 
responses  and  still  think  our  current  program  is  the  best  response,"  he 
said . 

The  federal  plan  puts  cases  before  adjudicators,  with  Ottawa  covering  70 
per  cent  of  proven  damages  for  physical  and  sexual  abuse.  But  plaintiffs 
must  sign  away  their  future  right  to  sue  for  language  and  cultural  losses. 
The  remainder  of  the  settlement  must  be  collected  from  churches  that  ran 
the  schools. 

Churches  ran  residential  schools  in  partnership  with  Ottawa  until  most 
were  closed  in  the  1970s.  The  last  school  shut  its  doors  in  1996. 

In  February,  Ottawa  announced  it  was  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
overturn  a B.C.  ruling  that  held  the  federal  government  100-per-cent 
liable  for  native  residential  school  settlements  in  that  province.  The  B.C 
Court  of  Appeal  last  year  overturned  a 1998  ruling  that  made  the  United 
Church  partly  liable  for  abuse  at  a former  residential  school  in  Port 
Alberni . 

Mr.  Mason's  painful  memories  followed  him  on  a recent  visit  to  one  of 
his  former  schools. 

"It  was  like  a horrible  dream,"  he  said.  "I  thought  'My  God,  I lived  in 
this  box  for  how  many  years?  lust  standing  there.  It  was  so  gray  looking. 
Dead . " 
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Chre'tien  foresaw  trouble  at  Ipperwash 
August  18,  2004 

Forest,  Ont.  - Twenty-three  years  before  native  protesters  clashed  with 
police  over  burial  grounds  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park,  former  prime 
minister  lean  Chre'tien  warned  the  situation  was  nearing  the  breaking 
point . 

In  confidential  letters  to  the  Department  of  National  Defence,  Mr. 
Chre'tien,  minister  of  Indian  Affairs  at  the  time,  predicted  frustrated 
natives  could  resort  to  civil  disobedience  to  get  back  their  land  that  had 
been  seized  during  the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  Chre'tien' s prediction  came  true  in  1993  when  a group  of  natives 
occupied  the  army  camp. 

Two  years  later  they  took  over  the  provincial  park,  citing  its 
significance  as  a native  burial  ground. 

Mr.  Chre'tien' s memos  were  tabled  yesterday  at  the  judicial  inquiry  into 
the  shooting  of  native  activist  Dudley  George.  CP 
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The  Native  American  brothers  at  Morey  Unit  in  Buckeye,  AZ  are  in 
needs  of  volunteers  for  their  1st  Annual  Pow  Wow  - dancers,  singers, 
and  speakers. 

When:  September  15,  2004  (Wednesday) 

Where  Morey  Unit  (Buckeye,  AZ) 

Time:  12:00-3:00pm 

Contact  Person: 

Chaplain  Flenderson 
(623)386-6160  ext.  4904 
Fax  (623)386-7332 
or 

Frank  Espinoza  #38044 
PO  Box  3300  2A  #13 
Buckeye,  AZ  85326 

For  clearance: 

Full  Name  (first, middle, last) 

Social  Security  Number 
Date  of  Birth 

Dress  code: 

no  orange,  light  blue  clothing  and  denim  pants 
thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  brothers... 


Ministry  offers  inmates  chance  to  reconnect  to  tribal  spirituality 
By  Denyse  Clark  The  Herald 
August  23;  2004 

CATAWBA  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - Remaining  active  in  tribal  customs  and 
traditions  is  imperative  to  an  individual's  overall  success  in  American 
Indian  culture,  tribal  leaders  say. 

For  that  reason,  several  members  of  the  Catawba  Indian  Nation  and  other 
southeastern  tribes  have  organized  to  offer  social,  cultural  and  spiritual 
lessons  to  American  Indian  prisoners. 

"We're  teaching  inmates  the  correct  way  to  use  sacred  items,  what  they 
stand  for  and  how  to  respect  them,"  said  Catawba  tribal  medicine  man  Dohn 
E.  George.  "Had  they  been  practicing  their  culture  and  spirituality,  they 
wouldn't  be  there." 

The  S.C.  Native  American  Prison  Program,  founded  by  George,  is  the  only 
Native  American  prison  ministry  recognized  by  South  Carolina,  he  said.  It 
is  designed  to  bring  back  the  Native  Americans'  core  characteristic,  their 
spirituality. 

The  group,  comprised  of  about  20  members  of  the  Catawba,  Cherokee, 
Waccamaw  and  Chicora  Indian  tribes  from  across  the  Southeast,  currently 
goes  into  10  of  the  state's  29  prisons  once  each  week. 

The  ministry  operates  only  on  private  donations  - which  total  about  $1, 
500  a year,  George  said.  The  group  met  Friday  at  the  York  County 
reservation's  Longhouse  to  discuss  ways  to  apply  for  federal  grants  and 
other  financial  support. 

About  60  American  Indian  inmates  from  across  the  state  voluntarily 
attend  the  study  groups  and  traditional  ceremonies,  George  said.  Any 
inmate  can  attend  the  study  sessions,  but  only  Native  Americans  are 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  tribal  ceremonies,  George  said. 

The  state  Department  of  Corrections  inmate  policy  was  partially 
rewritten  to  accommodate  American  Indian  traditions,  including  a smudging 
or  spiritual  cleansing  ceremony,  talking  circles  and  a pipe  ceremony,  said 
Chaplain  Glenn  Sherman  of  Broad  River  Correctional  Institute  in  Columbia. 
Understanding  the  policies  helped  make  the  Native  American  prison  ministry 
a good  fit,  he  added. 

Cherokee  tribal  member  3ohn  Wise  Bull  Hilton  said  his  tribal  chief  asked 
him  to  participate  in  the  program.  Hilton  was  at  first  reluctant,  he  said, 
because  his  own  son  was  in  prison.  However,  through  his  work  with  the 
prison  ministry,  Hilton  said  he  has  been  able  to  give  back  to  his  cultural 
community  and  has  been  blessed. 

"These  inmates  have  nothing,"  Hilton  said.  "You  have  their  hearts  in 
your  hands.  It  makes  you  feel  good  to  offer  a ray  of  hope  to  an  inmate." 

George  agreed. 

"We're  not  in  there  to  ask  them  what  they're  in  for  or  what  they've 
done,"  George  said.  "We're  not  there  to  judge,  but  to  help  them." 

The  group  not  only  helps  the  inmates  in  prison  but  also  helps  former 
prisoners  stay  in  a positive  direction  once  they  are  released,  said  group 
member  Beckee  Garris.  In  addition  to  helping  released  prisoners  find 
employment  and  housing,  the  group  also  plans  to  work  with  the  inmates' 
spouses  and  children. 

"If  you  give  a person  back  their  dignity  and  self  respect,  they  can  do 
wonders  when  they  come  out,"  Garris  said. 

Denyse  Clark  - 329-4069 
dclark@heraldonline . com 
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Native  Born 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

There  was  a small  white  envelope  waiting  for  me  when  I got  home,  it 
reminded  me  of  some  work  I had  done  two  years  ago  on  some  land  matters 
that  ended  up  in  federal  court.  It  was  a subpeona,  it  said  be  here  at  this 
time  and  don't  be  late  or  else  bad  things  will  happen  to  you.  So  I went, 
it  was  a long  day,  not  that  day  but  the  day  before  trying  to  catch  up  on 
some  things,  so  I worked  late  till  4 in  the  morning,  went  to  get  some 
sleep  for  couple  of  hours  and  got  up  real  late... what  did  the  paper  say.... 
8 and  don't  be  late,  well  it  was  about  9 when  I got  there. 

The  federal  court  building  is  a magnificent  granite  ediface,  marble  and 
granite,  the  court  room  was  all  mahogany,  quiet  and  stately. 

I sat  there  waiting  while  the  preliminaries  were  done  and  it  is  one  of 
those  cases  that  is  going  to  go  a couple  of  days... those  lawyer  types 
dressed  in  pristine  white  shirts,  and  black  suits  waved  me  over... we  will 
probably  need  you  tomorrow  they  said... but  since  you  are  a witness  you 
will  have  to  wait  just  outside,  don't  wander  off  we  might  need  you,  so 
don't  go  anywhere.  I went  outside  and  stood  in  the  hallway.  It  was  a large 
hallway  white  marble  walls,  cold  and  quiet. 

A couple  of  people  from  the  tribe  were  there,  Raymond  and  Everett,  were 
there  names,  it  involves  them  and  the  work  I did  for  them... I stood  there 
with  them,  all  dressed  to  kill  with  white  starched  shirts,  a blue  tie  for 
me  and  a suit,  one  that  I like  that  fits  comfortable  and  so  I stood  there 
with  them.  We  talked  about  fishing,  and  a little  about  the  snow  of  late. 
Them  two  from  the  tribe  dressed  just  as  I,  holding  up  those  white  marble 
walls .... 

The  hallway  began  to  fill  little  by  little  people  of  different  shapes, 
colors,  from  nations  like  Iran,  China,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Mexico  and  alot 
more,  just  down  the  hall.  I walked  down  there  and  saw  a sign,  a paper  on  a 
door.  It  said.  Citizenship  ceremony  at  1:00,  assemble  here. 

We  stood  there  and  watched  them  as  people  kept  coming  slowly,  with 
children,  grandmas,  an  Hassidic  Jew  with  a feathered  hat,  an  Indian  woman 
in  a sarong,  Iranian  women  wrapped  head  to  toe.  The  went  into  the  room  and 
spilled  out  into  the  hallway. 

The  court  room  where  the  case  was  going  on  was  just  off  to  the  side,  a 
little  ways  from  them.  As  time  passed  the  lawyers  inside  the  court  room 
took  a break,  one  of  Assitant  U.S.  Attorneys  for  the  government  came  over 
and  stood  with  us  three  in  the  center  of  the  hallway. 

I had  heard  he  was  Native  but  not  for  sure  so  I sort  of  asked  him  where 
he  came  from;  he  told  me  he  was  Seneca  Cayuga  and  spoke  to  us  of  his 
people.  There  we  were,  four  Natives  standing  there,  quietly  talking  and 
looking  down  the  hall  at  all  those  people  just  over  there. 

It  was  a naturalization  ceremony,  they  are  to  be  sworn  in  as  American 
citizens.  We  all  looked  at  each  other,  and  without  saying  a word  walked 
over  to  the  door  and  joined  the  masses  standing  there. . .these  people  from 
all  over  the  world. .. .wanting  to  be  American. 

I am  not  sure  who  said  it,  but  one  of  us  did.  "Maybe  we  should  join  them 
and  get  sworn  in."  We  all  started  to  laugh.  The  people  there  looked  at  us, 
those  four  making  noise. . .wondering  what  country  we  were  from...  we  looked 
at  them  closely  and  wondered  how  it  would  be... so  the  break  was  over  the 
case  resumed .... 

I stood  there  for  a minute  and  watched  those  waiting  to  become  American 

and  they  looked  at  me I thought  about  it  and  after  being  told  they  did 

not  need  me  to  testify  until  tomorrow  I wandered  over  there  into  that  room 
and  stood  there  and  watched  them,  90  there  were  all  together ....  I found  a 
place  in  the  corner,  and  watched  them  as  they  raised  their  hands  and  swore 
their  allegiance  to  America. 

It  felt  strange  to  stand  there  and  listen  to  them,  a Native  American  out 
of  place.  Alot  things  came  to  mind,  the  history  of  misery,  genocide  of  my 
people,  the  sicknesses  and  loss  of  land  by  people  like  this  who  sought  a 
dream  at  the  expense  of  others.  But  then  on  the  other  hand,  we  make  our 
own  future,  the  past  is  done,  and  we  have  to  move  on.  I am  proud  to  be 
native,  an  American,  a child  of  my  father  and  mother. 

I thought  how  it  was  to  sit  on  a ridge  way  up  high  long  ago,  to  watch 


these  immigrants  move  slowly  onto  our  land,  and  see  that  they  came  and 
came.  I think  with  curiosity  at  first,  then  fear  and  then  sorrow. 

I never  had  to  say  anything  like  this,  but  at  times  feel  like  a prisoner 
in  my  own  land,  it  is  a great  country,  but  yet  again,  where  do  I fit  in 
all  this. 

I stood  next  to  a man  from  India,  he  asked  me.  Where  are  you  from?  I 
told  him,  I am  born  for  Bitahni,  the  Folded  Arms  People,  and  that  my 
father  is  Tsinalbiiltnii,  the  Mountain  People,  that  I come  from  Dinetah, 
and  some  would  say  I was  Navajo,  a Native  American ...  he  looked  at  me  and 
smiled  at  me... he  said  are  you  here  with  someone... No  I said  just  taking  a 
look  around... he  said  you  come  from  a great  country ...  and  walked  away... 

I stood  there  and  thought,  I guess  I am  an  American  and  after  listening 
to  those  folks  talk  about  where  they  came  from  and  the  difficulties  to  get 
to  this  time  and  place... it  made  me  think  I am  glad  I am  an  American,  and 
a Native. .. .despite  all  that  has  happened  I prefer  to  live  here,  and  with 
it  share  the  privileges  it  has  to  offer.  I wanted  to  extend  my  hand  to 
welcome  them  but  it  was  not  my  place. 

I listened  to  a welcome  speech  by  a woman  from  the  daughters  of  American 
Revolution,  she  seemed  out  of  place.  I could  see  the  mountains  outside  and 
with  it  the  images  of  my  people  long  past  who  stood  there  and  watched 
others  come  into  their  land. 

It  seemed  to  me  it  would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  have  a Native 
American  say,  welcome  not  because  we  are  any  different  but  because  we 
share  the  same  struggles  and  though  we  are  here  my  people  struggle  still 
with  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Come  look  at  my  reservation, 
and  see  how  we  live  and  you  will  see  that  we  are  not  all  free,  not  yet 
anyway... but  I said  nothing. .. .then  I left  to  find  me  a burger  and  a Coke. 
Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  22  Aug  2004  11:40:07  -1000 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  August  23-29 

AUKAKE 
August 
Mahoe  Mua 

23 

There  are  many  diverse  traditions  in  this  land. 

24 

My  dreams  are  shaped  in  the  ever-changing  clouds. 

25 

Love  is  a golden  bird  singing  in  a green  valley. 

26 

For  the  patient  spirit,  life  holds  many  rewards. 

27 

Listen  always  for  the  answers  to  questions  you  have  never  asked. 

28 

The  flower  is  nature's  work  of  art. 

29 

Life  is  a continuous  cycle  of  learning. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Rustywire  Poem:  Come  My  Child"  

Date:  Sat,  7 Feb  2004  12:44:54  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 


filename="RUSTYWIRE : CHILD 


http: //www. geocities . com/SoHo/Nook/ 1574/grow/child . html 

Come  My  Child 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

Come  my  child,  walk  with  me 

take  my  hand  and  stay  a while  with  me 

I have  seen  you  cry,  and  wiped  the  tears  from  your  eyes 

stay  with  me  just  a short  while 

I have  traveled  these  crazy  funny  roads  of  life 

and  still  I can  see  there  is  a ways  to  travel 

will  you  walk  with  me  my  child 

follow  me  and  I will  show  what  I know 

Look  isn't  this  a pleasant  place 

take  care  for  sometimes  rocks  slip 

listen  to  sound  of  all  that  is  around 

someday  you  won't  see  me 

you  will  hear  me  in  the  wind 

I am  thinking  of  days  ahead  when  you  will  walk  alone 
times  will  come  when  you  don't  want  to  go  on 
I will  be  there  with  you  in  these  things  I give  to  you 
Come  my  child,  walk  with  me 

I can  see  you  are  growing  and  soon  will  leave 

Oh  my  heart  sings  and  crys 

you  look  at  me  with  innocent  eyes 

grow  old  and  walk  these  places  I have  known 

Look  over  there,  way  up  high  an  eagle  flys 

Come  my  child  walk  with  me 

go  there  to  the  high  places  crossing  valleys  long  and  da 

I stand  with  you  in  this  place  for  just  a little  while 

you  will  forever  be  my  small  child 

look  you  now  stand  so  tall 

come  walk  with  me  my  child 

come  walk  with  me 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  23  August  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  GA 
Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

ALL  VETERANS  INVITED! ! ! 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Grand  Entry  Sat  12  Noon  Sun  1 PM 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Guest  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Head  Man:  Jerry  Smith 

Head  Lady:  Ellen  Rasco 

Emcee:  Gary  Smith 

AD:  Tommy  Smith 

No  Drugs,  Alcohol  or  bad  attitudes. 


Bring  your  blankets  and  lawn  chairs. 
Info:  Doey  Pierce  404  377  4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Derry  Lang  256  492  5217 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Duly  21,  2004 

September  18  -19,  2004:  16th  Annual  "Everything  is  Sacred"  Pow  Wow 
Gathering  in  Borchard  Community  Park  190  No.  Reino  Rd.,  Thousand  Oaks 
California.  For  more  information  contact  Blackbear  § 805-493-2863. 

September  25  -26,  2004:  Walmea  Pow  Wow  by  the  Native  American 
Foundation  Waimea  Ball  Park,  Big  Island,  Hawaii. 

For  more  information  e-mail:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

October  2 -3,  2004:  30th  Annual  American  Indian  Association  Pow  Wow 

Thomas  Square,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  For  more  information 

call  Dan  at  808-734-5171  or  e-mail:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

October  4,  2004:  5th  Annual  Native  American  Flute  & Storytelling  Concert 
at  the  Center  for  Hawaiian  Studies,  University  of  Hawaii-Manoa  Campus, 
Hawaii.  For  more  information  call  Native  Winds  at  808-734-8018 
or  e-mail:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

October  9 -10,  2004:  6th  Annual  Kauai  Pow  Wow  Kapa  'a  Beach  Park  Hawaii. 

For  more  information  check  the  web  page:  kauaipowwow.com 

October  22  - 24,  2004:  Euharlee  Native  America  Festival  in  Osborne  Park, 
Downtown  Euharlee,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  call  Doey  Pierce  404-377-4950, 

Sam  Hinson  770-546-7191  or  Derry  Lang  256-492-5217. 

November  4-7,  2004:  5th  Annual  Stone  Mountain  Pow  Wow  and  Indian 
Festival  at  Stone  Mountain  Park,  Highway  78  East,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  contact  Linda  Whittington 
lwhittington@stonemountainpark . com 

Danuary  14  -16,  2005:  The  1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest 
& Powwow  by  NAIA  in  Shelbyville,  Tennessee  at  the  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena. 

For  more  information  visit  the  web  site  at: 
http: //tennesseewinter fest powwow. gem -of -r . com 
You  can  e-mail:  tuhaniesa@charter . net 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds  Danville, 
Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  Duly  21,  2004 

http://www.crazycrow.com/events_nativeamerican/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

AUGUST  2004 


August  26-29:  Schemitzun  2004  Feast  of  Green  Corn  & Dance 
Location:  North  Stonington,  CT 


Event  Detail:  Presented  by  The  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Nation. 

HEADSTAFF  MC  - Wallace  Coffey,  OK  MC  - Eric  D . Tootoosis,  SASK. 

MC  - Vince  Beyl,  MN  AD  - Donathan  WindyBoy,  MT  AD  - R.G.  Harris,  OK 
AD  - Kevin  Haywahe,  SASK.  Special  Events  Coord.  - Bill  Crouse,  NY 
Drum  Coordinator  - Kenny  Merrick  Dr.,  ND  DANCE  REGISTRATION  On  site. 

$15  per  dancer.  Tiny  Tots  FREE!  Thursday  - Saturday,  9:00  am  - 7:00  pm 
GRAND  ENTRY  Thursday  6pm  Firday  and  Saturday  1pm  & 7pm  Sunday  1 pm 
Grand  Entry  points  start  Friday.  All  dancers  must  have  proper  ID  and 
social  security  number  or  Canadian  social  insurance  card  to  receive  awards. 
WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  SONG  AND  DANCE  OVER  400,000  PRIZES  DANCE  CATEGORIES 
Golden  Age  (50  & over)  Men's  Traditional  - Women's  Traditional 
$2500  $1200  $800  $700  $600  3 cons.  $500  Adults  (18-49) 

Men's  Eastern  Strait  - Men's  Southern  Strait  Men's.  Northern  Traditional 

Men's  Grass  Men's  Northern  Fancy  - Men's  Southern  Fancy  - Men's  Smoke 

Women's  Eastern  Blanket  - Women's  Southern  Traditional  Women's  Northern 

Traditional  - Women's  Dingle  - Women's  Fancy  - Women's  Smoke 

$2500  $1200  $800  $700  $600  3 cons.  $500  Teens  (13-17)  Boy's  Traditional 

Boy's  Grass  - Boy's  Fancy  Girl's  Traditional  - Girl's  Dingle  - 

Girl's  Fancy  $600  $500  $400  $300  $200  Duniors  (6-12)  Boy's  Traditional 

Boy's  Grass  - Boy's  Fancy  Girl's  Traditional  - Girl's  Dingle 

Girl's  Fancy  $400  $300  $200  $100  $50 

THURSDAY  SPECIALS  Hoop  Dance  $700  $600  $400  $300  $275 

Women's  Fancy,  USA  v.  Canada  (spotlight)  . . $1000  $500 

Men's  Fancy,  North  v.  South  (spotlight)  $1000  $500 

Women's  Traditional  $600  $400  $200  $100 

Dingle  $600  $400  $200  $100  Men's  Traditional  600  $400  $200  $100 
Grass  $600  $400  $200  $100  Chicken  $600  $400  $200  $100 
Contact:  Wayne  Reels  at  waynereels@aol.com, 

Kenny  Merrick  Dr.  kmerrick@mptn-nsn .gov, 

Chris  Pegram  cpegram@mptn-nsn.gov,  860-396-6531 

August  27-28:  4th  Annual  Shawnee  Tribe  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Big  Cabin,  Oklahoma,  Oak  Street--01d  Big  Cabin  School, 

Big  Cabin,  OK 

Event  Detail:  Event  for  all  Inter-tribal  exhibition  dances,  men's,  woman's 
& kid's.  50/50  raffles,  $560  in  prizes,  camping  permitted  on  site,  & 
venders  welcomed.  Contact:  Barbara  Wisdom,  phone:  918-256-8661, 
email:  barb_wisdom@yahoo.com 

August  27-29:  7th  Annual  Rapid  River  Traditional  Anishnabeg  Pow-Wow 
Location:  15  miles  east  of  Escanaba;  42  miles  west  of  Manistique; 

45  miles  south  of  Marquette,  Upper  Peninsula,  Rapid  River,  MI 
Event  Detail:  Spiritual  conference  on  Friday  10:00am-5:00pm, 

Grand  Entries  1:00  & 7:00pm  Saturday,  1:00pm  on  Sunday. 

Crazy  Auction  11:00  am  on  Sunday,  Young  People's  Learning  Circle 
activities/teachings.  Traders  and  Vendors,  Free  Admission,  Public  Welcome! 
Alcohol-  and  substance-free  event. 

Contact:  Larry  or  Mary  Godfrey  , phone:  (734)  623-0686  or  (734)  545-0576, 
email:  mlpenet@comcast.net 

August  27-29:  6th  Annual  West  Valley  Native  American  Festival  & 

Contest  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Granger  Park,  3500  South  3600  West,  West  Valley  City 

(6  miles  SW  of  Salt  Lake  City),  UT,  84120 

Event  Detail:  "Elders. . .Our  Future  from  the  Past" 

HEAD  STAFF:  Host  Drum:  Southern  Outlawz,  Shiprock,  NM; 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  David  BrownEagle,  Spokane,  WA; 

Arena  Director:  Alex  0.  Shepherd,  Cedar  City,  UT; 

Spiritual  Advisor:  Bob  Taylor,  Kearns,  UT; 

Head  Dudge:  Rios  Pacheco,  Brigham  City,  UT. 

**SPECIAL  GUEST  PERFORMERS:  Tuchuck  Yupik  Dancers  of  Marshall,  Alaska** 
SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS:  Aug  27  Food  and  Crafts  open  at  5pm, 

Grand  Entry  at  7pm-llpm;  Aug  28  GE  at  11am;  Dancer  registration  closes  at 
lpm;  Dinner  Break  at  3:00pm.  3:30-5:00pm  lecture/discussion;  GE  6pm-llpm; 
Aug  29  GE  llam-4:00  (aprox) 


ADMISSON:  $4.00  Daily  fee.  Children  6 years  and  under  FREE, 

Seniors  62  and  older  FREE. 

DANCERS  & DRUMMERS:  $5.00  registration  fee.  Registration  closes  on  Saturday, 
Aug  28  at  1pm.  **  Drum  day  pay  is  $50  per  session  to  first  7 registered 
drums  who  don't  place  or  participate  in  the  drum  contest.  Drums  must  be 
setup, registered  and  present  for  drum  call  to  qualify  for  payment** 

For  pow  wow  information  , contact  Harry  lames,  Sr.  at  (801)  955-1089. 

For  vendor  information  contact  Chrishel  lames  at  (801)  955-1089. 

Contact:  Harry  lames  Sr.,  phone:  801-955-1089, 
email:  harryjamessr@hotmail . com 

August  27-29:  Sandy  Bay  First  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Sandy  Bay,  Manitoba,  Canada,  R0H  0T0 

Event  Detail:  Sandy  Bay  First  Nation  Treaty  Days  August  25  & 26,  2004 
Sandy  Bay  Annual  Pow  Wow  - August  27,  28,  & 29,  2004 
Week  of  Monster  Bingo,  Talent  Show,  Dance  specials,  songs,  friends, 
and  even  a draw  for  a 2001  leep  Liberty. 

Contact:  George  Beaulieu,  phone:  204-843-2603, 
email:  george_beaulieu@mts.net 

August  28-29:  2004  Roanoke  Island  American  Indian  Cultural  Festival 
And  Pow  Wow 

Location:  First  Flight  Centennial  Welcome  Center, 

Dare  County  Airport  Pavilion,  Manteo,  NC,  27954 
Event  Detail:  MC  - lohn  Blackfeather  leffries. 

Arena  Director-  Keith  Anderson,  Head  Male  Dancer  - Doug  Logan, 

Head  Female  Dancer  - Karen  Oxendine,  Host  Drum  - Eastern  Bull 
Grand  Entry  August  28:  12:00  noon;  August  29:  1:00  pm. 

Admission:  $5.00,  ages  5-12:  $3.00,  children  under  5:  free.  All  Drums 
and  Native  Dancers  welcome.  This  is  a traditional  pow  wow. 

Meal  ticket  provided  all  dancers. 

Sponsored  by  the  Roanoke-Hatteras  Indian  Tribe. 

Contact:  Marilyn  Berry  Morrison,  phone:  757-  477-3589, 
email:  mbmorrison@nsu.edu 

SEPTEMBER  2004 

September  3-6:  Shenandoah  Longrifles  Labor  Day  Rendezvousz 

Location:  Located  at  historic  Belle  Grove  Plantation,  off  Route  11 

near  the  interesection  of  1-81  and  1-66,  Middletown,  VA 

Event  Detail:  Sponsored  by  The  Shenandoah  Longrifles.  Firewood,  water  and 

port-a-johns  provided.  Registration  fee  includes  all  shooting  and  hawk  and 

knife  events.  Saturday  potluck  dinner.  Pre-1840  event;  campers  and 

competitors  must  be  dressed  in  period  attire.  No  Pets. 

Contact:  Barbara  Boland,  phone:  540-622-6132,  email:  jlbbjs@shentel.net 

September  4-6:  22nd  Annual  Piqua  Heritage  Ohio  Wilderness  Encampment 

Location:  525  North  Main  Street,  Piqua,  Ohio  45356 

Event  Detail:  Early  set-up  for  pre-registered  campers  and  traders 

Sept.  2nd  - early  set-up  for  everyone  else  Sept.  3rd.  Camp  sites  available 

on  first-come,  first  served  basis.  Firewood,  water  & privies  provided. 

NO  pets  allowed. 

Contact:  3im  (Copper  Snake)  Moody,  phone:  937-376-3208 

September  10-19:  2004  Golden  Hills  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Raymondville,  Mo 

Event  Detail:  Directions  to  Camp:  Highway  63  to  Houston,  MO. 

East  on  B Highway  to  Raymondville.  Follow  B Hwy  on  THROUGH  Raymondville 
(NOTE:  B and  137  Split  at  the  Cafe)  just  as  you  go  out  of  town  turn 
Right  on  High  Point  Drive,  Go  1 Mile  and  turn  Left  on  Golden  Drive. 

Go  1 Mile.  You  will  turn  Right  just  before  you  reach  Ranch  Headquarters . 
From  this  point  follow  the  signs,  it's  about  3 miles  to  the  Encampment. 

This  is  a Pre  1840  Fur  Trade  Rendezvous  Camp.  Visible  camp  gear,  shelter, 
and  costumes  must  reflect  this  time  period.  Keep  modern  items  out  of  site. 
Come  and  go  as  you  please.  You  can  stay  the  entire  10  days,  or  any  part 
of  the  10  days.  This  is  a small  rendezvous,  in  a beautiful  location. 


Big  Creek  runs  by  the  edge  of  the  camp  site.  Rock  Bluffs  over  look  the 
camp.  Numerous  caves  within  hiking  distance.  If  you  are  looking  for  a low 
key  rendezvous  away  from  traffic,  yard  lights,  and  houses,  this  location 
is  for  you.  Most  of  the  visitors  will  be  on  horseback. 

Water  Buffalo  on  site.  Someone  will  normally  deliver  ice. 

Haul  off  your  trash.  Firewood  on  site.  Rifle  range  with  steel  targets. 

Camp  & Vendor  Fee  $10  per  Camp.  Horse  Camp 

Info:  Current  Negative  Coggins  Test  Required.  One  Copy  must  be  turned  in 
to  the  Ranch  before  your  horse  is  allowed  on  Golden  Hills  Property  BY  LAW. 
You  need  to  keep  a second  copy  with  you. 

Contact:  Wilma  Roach,  phone:  417-457-6248,  email:  roachw@fidnet.com 
September  17-19:  Beaver  Creek  Freetrappers 

Location:  From  East  side  of  Streling,OK  turn  North  on  road  195  one  mile. 
Turn  right  (east)  3/4  of  a mile  on  Welch  road.  Silver  gate  on  your  right. 
Event  Detail:  Mountainman  Walk-Shoot,  Little  skinners  walk  & shoot  (BB)gun, 
Hawk  & knife,  pistol(single  shot).  Novelty  shoot  and  Rifle  shoot. 

RIFLE  & PISTOL  WOODEN  STOCKS  AND  OPEN  SIGHTS  NO  SHADERS.  $10  camper  fee, 

$25  Traders  fee--shooter  Fee  is  $10  Plus  a blanket  prize. 

This  $10  shooters  fee  goes  to  buy  better  prizes. 

All  shooters  will  WIN  a PRIZE. 

Contact:  3ames(Iron  3aw)Hawley,  phone:  405-247-5026  or  Frank  580-357-3491, 
email : nobottom@caddoelectric . net 

September  18:  Fall  River  Rendezvous-  Celebrating  Lewis  & Clark  200th 
Anniversary 

Location:  Cross  Timbers  - Fall  River  State  Parks,  144  Highway  105, 

Toronto,  KS  66777 

Event  Detail:  Fall  River  State  Park  is  seeking  groups  and  individuals 
interested  in  presenting  living  history  encampments,  crafts  & trades 
appropriate  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  time  period.  We  hope  to  have 
American  Indians,  French  trappers,  traders  and  others  related  to  the  time 
period.  Mountain  man  and  American  Indian  Camps,  Shoot  & Tomahawk  contests. 
Traders,  Primitive  dress  requested,  potluck  Saturday  evening  for 
participants.  Firewood  & water  provided. 

Contact  phone:  620-637-2213,  Email:  fallriversp@wp . state . ks . us 

Sep  18-19:  29th  Annual  Trail  of  Courage  Living  History  Festival 
Location:  37  E 375  N (just  off  N.  US  31),  Rochester,  Indiana  46975 
Event  Detail:  Step  back  into  Fulton  County's  Frontier  past  with  a visit  to 
this  historic  living  history  festival  of  pre-1840.  Visit  a variety  of 
historic  encampments  representing  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Revolutionary 
War,  War  of  1812,  Plains  Indians,  Woodland  Indians  - Miami  and  Potawatomi 
life  ways,  and  voyaguers  with  canoes.  Enjoy  period  music  and  dance, 
bagpipes  and  Scottish  dancers,  marching  fife  and  drum  corps,  a frontier 
fashion  show  and  Indian  lore.  See  demonstrations  of  early  American  and 
Indian  skills  and  wares  such  as  broom  making,  spinning,  candle  dipping, 
flintknapping,  Indian  beadwork  and  more.  Savor  a variety  of  foods  ranging 
from  buffalo  burgers,  Indian  fry  bread,  venison  stew,  and  apple  dumplings, 
to  popcorn  and  potato  chips  made  in  big  iron  kettles.  You'll  be  sure  to 
find  something  you'll  like!  Make  your  way  to  the  Chippeway  Village 
portraying  frontier  Northern  Indiana  of  1832  with  its  pioneer  and  Indian 
crafts,  post  office,  storytellers.  Frontier  Blab  School  and  18th  century 
puppet  show.  Observe  muzzleloading  shooting  and  tomahawk  contests,  blanket 
trading  as  well  as  a canoe  landing  and  fur  trading  skit. 

See  the  Log  Trading  Post.  Canoe  rides  available.  Be  sure  to  visit 
Chief  White  Eagle  and  Bobbie  Bear  before  leaving  - they  are  just  outside 
the  Admissions  gate.  FREE  tram  rides  from  FREE  parking  field  to  festival! 
The  grounds  are  handicapped  accessible.  The  museum  and  Living  History 
Village  at  the  north  end  of  the  grounds  are  open  with  costumed  hosts, 
admission  free. 

Contact:  phone:  574-223-4436,  email:  wwillard@rtcol.com 

Sep  20-21:  Fort  Belle  Fontaine  Historic  Encampment  & Blackpowder  Shoot 
Location:  Fort  Belle  Fontaine  Historic  Site,  end  of  Bellefontaine  road. 


St.  Louis,  MO  63125 

Event  Detail:  Visit  the  first  American  fort  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
& site  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  final  stop  on  their  "Dourney  of  Discovery". 
Located  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River  at  the  mouth  of  Coldwater  Creek. 
Free  to  the  Public.  Camp  opens  to  the  Public  at  10a  with  opening  ceremonies 
at  the  Grand  Staircase.  Visit  the  Historical  Encampment  and  Traders  Row, 
Cannon  Salutes  hourly.  Tomahawk  & knife  throws.  Mountain  man  snacks  & other 
food  items.  Shoot  Both  Days,  Setup  begins  noon  the  19th;  Camp  fee  $10; 
Trader  fee  $15. 

Contact:  Michael  Kladky,  314  -544-5714,  email:  mkladky@stlouisco.com 

September  24-26:  Fort  Crevecoeur  Anual  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Fort  Crevecoeur  Park,  Creve  Coeur,  IL  61610 
Contact:  Ross  Bohanon,  phone:  309-694-6673, 
email : ftcrevecoeur@insightbb.com 

September  24-25:  Pioneer  Days  Fall  Folk-life  Festival  & Historic  Encampment 
Location:  The  Historic  Daniel  Boone  Home,  1868  Hwy  F,  Defiance,  MO  63341 
Event  Detail:  9am  - 6pm.  See  web  site. 

Contact:  Pam  lenson,  phone:  636-798-2005, 
email:  P3ensen@lindenwood.edu 

September  24-26:  Lewis  & Clark  Trading  Days 
Location:  Ellis  Porter  / Riverside  Park, 

Event  Detail:  Sponsored  by  the  Lewis  & Clark  Bicentennial  Task  Force, 

City  of  lefferson.  As  a tribute  to  the  Corps  of  Discovery,  we  seek  to  bring 
alive  the  lifestyle  of  the  voyagers,  artisans,  merchants,  trappers,  hunters 
and  Indians  who  broached  the  Missouri  River  wilderness. 

Contact:  Bryan  Norman,  phone:  573-634-6486,  email:  lewisandclarkjc@aol.com 
September  24-26:  Walk  Back  in  Time 

Location:  Audrain  Historical  Society,  501  Muldrow  St.,  Mexico,  Mo  65265 
Event  Detail:  This  unique  SIX-part  reverse  timeline  is  held  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Historical  Society,  surrounding  our  1857  Graceland  Mansion: 

1940s  WWII/1840S  Cowboys/1860s  Civil  War/1830s  Mt  Men/ 

1770s  Colonial/Native  Am.  Village.  Saturday  3pm  seeback-to-back  WWII/ 

Civil  War  battles  plus  Sunday  3pm  Gun  Fight  at  the  OK  Corral. 

Saturday  night  special  Candle  Light  Tours  for  the  public  of  the  mansion  & 
camps.  Saturday  9pm  till  ??  jam  session  & singalong  around  the  Council  Fire 
Bring  your  instrument.  For  good  photos  of  2003  Walk  Back  in  Time 
go  to:  http://members.sockets.net/~mofurco/Audrain/hs.htm 
or  www. talking- bear . com/walkback04. htm 

Contact:  Dana  Keller,  phone:  573-581-3910,  email:  info@audrain.org 
Event  Website 

Sep  24-26:  Duck  Creek  Muzzleloaders  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Club  Range,  Elk  City,  KS  67344 

Event  Detail:  The  club  has  a new  range  so  call  or  e-mail  for  directions. 

We  supply  some  wood  and  water. 

Contact:  Arlyn  Hare,  phone:  620-633-5252, 
email : duckcreekmuzzleloaders@yahoo . com 

September  24-26:  Heritage  Days  Rendezvous 

Location:  Banks  County  Recreational  Area,  Homer,  GA,  30547 

Event  Detail:  The  email  on  web  site  is  wrong, 

new  one  is  littleturtle50@aol.com. 

We  are  going  to  have  early  setup  if  anyone  needs  to  come  early,  just 
please  let  us  know  a head  of  time. 

Contact:  Charlene  Floyd,  phone:  912-964-7477, 
email:  Littleturtle50@aol.com 

Sep  24-0ct  3:  28th  Eastern  Primitive  Rendezvous 
Location:  State  Rt  376,  McConnelsville,  OH  43756 
Event  Detail:  See  website  for  information. 

Contact:  Booshway:  George  Appel,  phone:  724-632-3200 


September  25-26:  25th  Annual  Heritage  Days  on  the  Goshen  Trail 
Location:  Lewis  & Clark  Community  College,  Rt  67  and  111,  Godfrey,  IL 
Event  Detail:  1700-1840  event.  Participation  by  invitation  only. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  Duly  1,  2004. 

Contact  phone:  618-465-7338 

September  30-October  3:  Big  Island  Rendezvous  & Festival 
Location:  Bancroft  Bay  City  Park,  Albert  Lea,  MN  56007 

Event  Detail:  Minnesota's  largest  fur  trade  and  early  America  reenactment. 
Over  1,000  costumed  participants  and  300  camps.  Cajun  music,  food,  dance, 
blackpowder  shoot,  showers,  firewood,  water  on  site.  Workshops  and 
demonstrations.  Education  Days  (October  2-3,  2003)  over  4,000  students. 
Please  write  of  registration  application  or  call  if  questions.  See  web  site 
Contact:  Perry  Vining,  phone:  800-658-2526,  email:  bigisland@albertlea.org 

OCTOBER  2004 

September  30-October  3:  Big  Island  Rendezvous  & Festival 
Location:  Bancroft  Bay  City  Park,  Albert  Lea,  MN  56007 

Event  Detail:  Minnesota's  largest  fur  trade  and  early  America  reenactment. 
Over  1,000  costumed  participants  and  300  camps.  Cajun  music,  food,  dance, 
blackpowder  shoot,  showers,  firewood,  water  on  site.  Workshops  and 
demonstrations.  Education  Days  (October  2-3,  2003)  over  4,000  students. 
Please  write  of  registration  application  or  call  if  questions.  See  web  site 
Contact:  Perry  Vining,  phone:  800-658-2526,  email:  bigisland@albertlea.org 

October  1-3:  2nd  Annual  End  of  the  Road  Rendezvous 

Location:  1.5  miles  out  of  town  on  Hwy.  21,  Ely,  MN  55731 

Event  Detail:  10  am  to  6 pm  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  am  - 3:30  pm  Sunday. 

Friday  is  our  School  Day,  expect  students  to  get  Priority  Attention. 

Open  to  the  Public:  FREE  Admission!!!  A Living  History  Event  re-enacting 
the  days  of  the  Fur  Trade.  Come  see  Indians,  Traders,  Voyageurs,  Trappers 
and  others  as  they  actually  lived.  Essential  life-skills  demonstrated- 
see  how  you  would  fare.  Demonstrations,  Contests,  Food  Stands, 

Free  Parking.  Fun  and  learning  for  the  entire  family. 

Contact:  Karen  Weed,  phone:  218-365-4138 

October  1-3:  Trappers  of  the  Starved  Rock  Annual  Rendezvous  and  Shoot 
Location:  Sioux  Passage  Park  on  the  Missouri  River, 

North  St.  Louis  County,  MO 

Contact:  Terry  McCarty,  phone:  636-928-4885, 

email:  tmccarty@mail.win.org 

October  8-10:  Free  Trappers  of  Illinois  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Rellke  Pumpkin  Farm,  Granite  City,  IL 
Event  Detail:  Pre-1840  Dress.  No  Shooting. 

Contact:  Short  Horse,  phone:  618-624-8159,  email:  wolfpac@norcom2000.com 

October  8-10:  Harvest  Moon  Rendezvous 

Location:  Infirmary  Mound  Park,  Granville,  OH,  43023 

Event  Detail:  Trail  shoot  Sat.,  Blanket  shoot  Sun.  Pre  1840  dress  required 
Contact:  Randy  Wolf,  phone:  740-328-4566,  email:  rpwolf@infinet.com 

October  15-16:  Renegade  Freetrappers  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Club  Range,  South  Coffeyville,  OK  74072 
Contact:  Lynn  "Chief"  Overlin,  phone:  620-325-3668, 
email : renegade_f reetrapper@yahoo . com 

October  15-17:  Old  Pueblo  Muzzleloaders  2004  "Spirit  Wind"  Rendezvous 
Location:  Calabasas  Camp,  Exit  12  & 1-19,  54  miles  So.  of  Tucson,  AZ 
Contact:  Ed,  phone:  520-298-8633,  email:  jschaff2@peoplepc.com 

October  16-24:  Wild  Winds  Buffalo  Preserve  6th  Annual  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Wild  Winds  Buffalo  Preserve,  6975  N Ray  St,  Fremont,  IL  46737 


Contact:  Larry  & Amy  Hones,  phone:  260-495-0137, 
email:  wildwindsbuffalo@aol.com 

October  16-17:  Pinnacle  Mountain  Rendezvous 

Location:  Pinnacle  Mt.  State  Park,  Highway  300,  Roland,  AR,  72135 
Event  Detail:  Living  history  festival  featuring  Native  American  and 
Mountain  Man  villages.  Pioneer  settlement.  Children's  Village, 
period  dress,  entertainment,  canoe  and  horseback  rides,  food  vendors 
and  General  Store. 

Contact:  Hallie  Simmins,  phone:  501-868-4919, 
email:  ksimmins333@comcast.net 

October  22-24:  Prairie  Longrifles  25th  Annual  Rendezvous 
Location:  Mulberry  Campground,  Kanopolis  State  Park,  33  miles 
from  Salina,  KS 

Event  Detail:  All  matches  round  ball,  open  sighes,  loading  from  the  pouch, 
flint  or  percussion.  Pistol  & rifle  matches,  knife  & hawk,  plus  novelty 
matches.  Period  clothing  encouraged.  Free  supper  Sat.  night  for  registered 
shooters  and  their  families.  NMLRA  rules  apply.  Mountain  run,  team  shoot 
& Last  Man  Standing.  Kid's  events.  Traders:  $15  table  fee  or  door  prize 
donation  of  equal  value. 

Contact:  Mike  Hulteen,  phone:  785-823-2671, 
email:  dbleaglex3@sbcglobal.net 

October  23-24:  Gathering  of  the  Waters  Rendezvous 

Location:  Bank  of  the  Mississippi,  Historic  Grafton,  IL 

Event  Detail:  The  event  will  be  held  in  historic  Grafton,  IL  and  include 

the  canoe  trip  from  Kampsville  to  Grafton,  Black  Powder  Shoot  with  Knife 

and  Hawk  Throw,  Traditional  Bow  Shoot,  Marquette  and  Doliet  Landing 

Reenactment,  Primitive  Camp,  Crafts  and  Food  Vendors,  & Period  Traders. 

Contact:  Maurice  Musgrave,  phone:  618-372-3998, 

email:  sharon@mysticbuffalo.com 

NOVEMBER  2004 

Nov  12-14:  2004  Dripping  Springs  Rendezvous 

Location:  Drippings  Springs  State  Park,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma  74447 
Event  Detail:  Pre-1840  rules  apply  to  all  - trade  goods  included. 

No  vehicles  in  camp  - 1 hour  unload  time.  Firewood  & water  available 
on  site;  Period  dress  required  for  Primitive  camp  and  traders  row; 

Modern  camping  with  water  and  electric  hookup  available. 

Hot  showers  available.  Camp  fee  $10,  Traders  fee  $35  if  pre-regestered 
by  mail.(Pre  registered  by  Oct.  15,2003).  Camp  fee  $15.00, 

Traders  fee  $45  at  gate.  Trade  Blanket  3'x4'  included  with  camp  fee. 

Modern  camp  fee  as  set  by  State  Park.  Dutch-oven  cook-off  & pot  luck 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening  Prizes  awarded  at  dinner  (Trader  Bucks). 
Competition  fee  of  $5  per  camper.  Includes  all  events.  Primitive  firearms 
and  archery,  hawk  & knife,  fire  starting.  Competitions  are  aggregate  - 
No  Walk  in  competitors. 

Contact:  Doe  aka  Ridge  Pole,  phone:  918-756-2840, 
email:  TrapRDoe@aol.com 

Nov  12-14: 

20th  Annual  Yolla  Bolly  Rendezvous 
Location:  Red  Bluff,  CA  96080 

Event  Detail:  Pre-registration  Only  (1st  400  Shooters);  Traders: 

Limited  Space  in  Primitive  - Tin  Teepees  limited  - Be  In  Touch! 

Contact:  Frank  Herrmann,  phone:  530-527-4895, 
email:  f kherrmann@jps . net 

November  19-21:  Thanksgiving-n-da-Woods  Rendezvous  Location:  Near  Clyde,  KS 
More  Information  Coming  Soon. 

Nov  19-21:  Three  Rivers  Rendezvous 

Location:  Southeast  Kansas,  3/4  mile  north  of  Peru,  KS  67360 


Event  Detail:  Three  River's  is  a non-profit  club  with  only  one  goal  in 
mind  having  fun  and  living  back  in  time  of  the  days  of  mountain  men, 
traders,  trappers  and  craftsmen  of  the  1840s.  We  are  located  just  north 
of  Peru,  Kansas  on  60  acres,  so  watch  for  the  signs  on  Hwy.  166  at 
Peru,  Kansas.  Our  activities  include:  black  powder  shoots,  flintlocks 
and  side  hammer  (rifle  and  pistol),  shotguns,  long  bows,  hawk  and 
knife  throws,  primitive  and  semi-modern  camping,  outdoor  cooking, 
fire  starting  with  flint,  wood  provided,  fire-side  chats,  singing  or 
just  plain  old  tall  tells,  games  and  learning  for  kids  and  grown-ups. 
Contact:  Ron  Paslay,  phone:  620-725-3371,  email:  drifter@hit.net 
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AUGUST 

August  27  - 29,  2004 

First  Khowutzun  WarmlandTraditional  Pow-Wow 
Siem  Lelum  Soccer  Fields 
Duncan,  Vancouver  Island,  BC 

Info.:  Lester  (250)  709-2248  Cell:  (250)709-7253 
+ vendors  booking. 
lej_52@hotmail . com 

August  27  - 29,  2004 

2004  All  Ontario  Fastball  Championships 
Six  Nations,  ON 

August  27  - 29,  2004 

Sandy  Bay  First  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Sandy  Bay  First  Nation,  Manitoba 

George  Beaulieu  (204)  843-2603/  (204)  856-6549 

August  27  - 29,  2004 

7th  Rapid  River  Anishinabe 

Traditional  Powwow 

Fliawatha  Forest 

Rapid  River,  Michigan 

(906)  474  - 9910  or  (734)  545  - 0575 

August  27  - 29,  2004 
Fort  Kipp  Celebration 
Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Fort  Peck  Reservation 
Poplar,  Montana 
(406)  786  - 3353 

August  27  - 29,  2004 

2004  All  Ontario  Fastball  Championships  Six  Nations,  ON 

August  27  - 30,  2004 

International  Elders  Summit  2004 

August  27  and  28  - Opening  Ceremonies 

August  29  - Youth  presentations  to  the  Elders 

August  30  - Elders  Presentations: 

Finding  Solutions  and  addressing  social  issues: 
suicide,  domestic  violence,  community  fragmentation, 
cultural  survival,  traditional  medicine, 
and  relationships  with  non-Native  society. 

Info.:  please  check  websites: 
www.afn.ca 

www. mcmaster . c /indigenous 
or  e-mail 

unityride01_04@yahoo . ca 


indig@mcmaster . ca 


August  28  - 29,  2004 
Silver  Lake  10th  Annual 
Traditional  Powwow 
Silver  Lake,  Ontario 
(613)  548-1500 

SEPTEMBER 

September  3 - 5,  2004 
We-Gitchie-Ne-Me-E-Dim 
Contest  Pow  Wow 
Veteran's  Memorial  Grounds 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
1 (800)  442-3642 
(218)  335-7400 

Sept  3 - 5,  2004 
Labor  Day  Powwow 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
(218)  335-8200 

Sept  3 - 5,  2004 

Poplar  Indian  Days 

Fort  Peck  Reservation 

Poplar,  Montana 

Mary  Plante  (406)  768  - 3826 

September  4,  2004 

4th.  Annual  Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village  Pow-wow 
Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village,  303  Williams  Blvd. 
Kenner,  Louisiana 

Contact:  Rose  § 504-468-7231  ext. 220 
(Dancers  paid  day  money  and  will  be  fed) 

Sept  4 - 6,  2004 

22nd  Annual  Labor  Day  Traditional  Powwow 
Franklin  County  Fair  Grounds,  Ohio 
Carol:  (614)  443-6120 

September  9,  2004 

Dakota  Ojibway  Tribal  Council 

Golf  Tournament  2004 

Quarry  Oaks  Golf  Course 

Steinbach,  Manitoba 

Info.:  Phone:  (204)  988-5370 

Fax  (204)  947-5179 

Sept.  11,  12  2004 

Georgian  Bay  Native  Friendship  Centre 

4th  Annual  Powwow,  "Honoring  Our  Women  " Ste.  Marie  Park, 
Hwy  12  and  Wye  Valley  Road  Midland,  Ontario. 

Everyone  welcome.  Vendors  wanted. 

Call  the  Friendship  Centre  705-526-5589 
Fax  705-526-7662 

September  8 - 12,  2004 

59th  Annual  Navajo  Nation  Fair 

Window  Rock,  Arizona 

(928)  871-6478 

www.navajonationfair.com 

September  11  & 12,  2004 

Grand  Valley  American  Indian  Lodge 


43nd  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 

Riverside  Park  Monroe  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Lori  (616)  364-4697 
Email:  wabushna@aol.com 

September  17  - 19,  2004 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory  County  Fair 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  ON 

WM.  3.  Brant  : (613)  967-1129 

(613)  396-3800  / 967-3603 

September  17  - 19,  2004 
Gathering  of  Veteran's 
Pow  Wow  held  at 

High  Grounds  Veteran's  Memorial  ParkNeillsville,  Wisconsin 
(715)  743-4224 

September  17  - 19,  2004 

Mid-America  All  Indian  Center  36th  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Wichita,  Kansas 
(316)  262-5221 

September  21  - 23,  2004 

Skills  For  Building  Stronger  Families  Training  Conference  West 

Vancouver,  BC 

1.888.483.5437 

September  24  - 26,  2004 
Last  Chance  Community  Powwow 
Helena,  Montana 
(406)  439-5631 

OCTOBER 

Oct.  1st.  2004 
Powwow  Cruise 

David  Underwood  : 1-  877-369-2232 
www . powwowc  ruise.com 

October  4-6,  2004 

Third  Gathering  for  Aboriginal  Health 

Our  Journey  - Past,  Present  and  Future 

We  invite  you  to  attend  a conference  on  emerging  issues  in  aboriginal 
community  health.  Session  topics  include  engaging  our  youth,  diabetes, 
women's  health,  HIV/Aids,  traditional  practices,  emotional  and  mental 
health,  and  much  more. 

Info:  Karen  Massicotte  at  403-208-4944 
Email : karen@eventconnectioninc . com 

October  5-8,  2004 

11th  Annual  National  Conference  and  AGM 

Gathering  our  Resources 

CANDO 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick 

Phone:  (780)  990-0303 

Or  Toll  Free  : 1 - 800  - 463  - 9300 

Email:  cando@edo.ca 

Web  site:  www.edo.ca 

October  8 - 10,  2004 

6th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow 

Prince  Albert  Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

Additional  Information 

Contact:  1-306-764-4777 


Email:  paul.lomheim@siga.sk.ca 

Website:  www. siga . sk. ca/Northern Lights 

(This  man  Paul  would  like  a copy  sent  to  him) 

October  12  - 14,  2004 

Skills  For  Building  Stronger  Families  Training  Conference  East 

Toronto,  Ontario 

1.888.483.5437 

October  16  - 17,  2004 

Wahta  Mohawks  4th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow  2004 
Iroquois  Cranberry  Growers,  Hwy  #400 
Bill:  (705)  756  - 2354 

Oct.  19-22,  2004 
EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES: 

First  Nations  Education  Training  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

Oct  19  - 22,  2004 
EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES: 

Health  Board  Training  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

October  20  - 22,  2004 

20th  Annual  Ontario  Native  Education  Councelling  Association  Conference 
Water  Tower  Inn, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 
Roxanne  Manitowabi  (705)  692-2999 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 

Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  Georgia 
Info:  Doey  Pierce  (404)  377-4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  (770)  546-7191 
or  Derry  Lang  (256)  492-5217 

NOVEMBER 

November  4-5,  2004 

6th  Annual  InSight  Aboriginal  Land  And  Resource  Management  Forum 

Vancouver,  BC 

1-888-777-1707 

November  5-7th  2004 
GREAT  SALT  WATER  POW-WOW 
Onslow  County  Fairgrounds- 

American  Legion  Building  located  in  Dacksonville,  NC 

Next  to  the  National  Guard  Armory 

(home  of  Camp  Lejeune  and  New  River  Military  Bases) 

Black  Lodge,  Cedartree,  Eastern  Bull  are  host  drums. 

NC  has  the  largest  American  Indian  population  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
School  Day  is  November  5 starting  at  9:00  am  until  2:00  pm. 

For  vendor  info:  252-354-5905 
and/or  e-mail  teresa@teresamorris . com 
www. coast a 1 carol inaindia ns . com 

November  5-7,  2004 

4th  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Celebration 
Shooting  Star  Casino  & Event  Center 
Mahnomen,  Minnesota 


Special  Hotel  Rate  - Call  (800)  453-STAR 
All  Craft  Vendors  Welcome 
Info. : (218)  846-0957 

November  8-10,  2004 

NAHO  Second  National  Conference  and  Health  Information  Fair 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Contact:  (819)  779-4610 

DECEMBER 

December  31,  2004  & January  1,  2005 

New  Years  Pow  Wow 

Leech  Lake  Tribal  College 

Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 

1 (800)  442-3642 

(218)  335-7400 

2005 

January  14,15,16,  2005 

1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest  & Powwow 

Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Association  of  Tennessee  (NAIA) 

Location:  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena 

Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

Contest  including  Drum  Contest 

Concert 

Equine  Presentation 

Contact:  Barbara  Burch:  tuhaniesa@charter . net 
Web-site : tennesseewinterfestpowwow 

Sept  23  - 26,  2005 
Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds 

A Celebration  of  First  Nations  Arts  and  Wisdom 
FREE  ADMISSION 
London,  Ontario 

Contact:  Dan  & Mary  (519)  659-4682 
Email:  dsmoke@uwo.ca 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  July  21,  2004 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

AUGUST  2004 

23-25  Hessel  Native  American  Mini  Powoww.  Hessel,  MI. 

Info:  906/632-7480 

26- 29  Schemitzun  Powwow.  Mashantucket,  CT. 

Info:  (860)  396-6531 

27- 28  Fourth  Annual  Shawnee  Tribe  Pow  Wow.  Peoria  Powwow  grounds, 

Miami,  OK. 

Info:  Barbara  Wisdom  (918)  256-8661,  barb_wisdom@yahoo.com 
or  Lotus@arkansas.net 

27-29  7th  Annual  Rapid  River  Anishnabeg  Traditional  Pow-Wow. 

Sponsored  by  the  Rapid  River  Anishnabeg  Pow-Wow  Assn., 

8 miles  north  of  Rapid  River  in  the  Hiawatha  National  Forest, 
Rapid  River  MI  - Upper  Peninsula. 

Info:  Larry  or  Mary  Godfrey  (734)  623-0686  or  (734)  545-0576 
27-29  7th  Annual  Rapid  River  Traditional  Anishnabeg.  Rapid  River,  MI. 
Info:  906/235-1812 

29-31  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  Powwow.  Ashland,  MT. 

Info:  (406)  325-0598. 


SEPTEMBER  2004 


3-6  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Labor  Day  Powwow.  Colony  Park,  Colony,  OK. 

Info  contact  Karen  Yeahquo,  580/654-2563. 

3-5  3rd  Annual  Great  North  Winds  Honor  Our  Warrior  Powwow.  Manistique,  MI. 
Info:  906/359-4645. 

3- 6  Native  American  Festival.  Withlacoochee  River  Park  - Dade  City,  FI. 

Info:  mbmartin352@earthlink. net  352-583-5024 
4 Celebrations  in  Traditions  Powwow.  San  lacinto  Museum  of  History, 

1 Monument  Circle  (just  outside  of  Houston).  Non-contest  pow  wow. 
Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

Info:  Erwin  3.  De  Luna  @ (210)  736-3702 

4- 5  Michinemackinong  Traditional  Powoww.  St.  Ignace,  MI. 

Info:  906/643-1144. 

4-5  44th  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow.  Fairgrounds,  Tipton,  IN. 

Info:  (317)  745-2858. 

4 Cannes  Brulee  Pow-wow.  Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village, 

Kenner's  Rivertown,  Kenner,  LA. 

Info:  Rose-504-468-7231  ext. 220 
4-  5 Friendship  Pow  Wow,  Seven  Circles  Heritage  Center, 

Edwards,  IL. 

web  site:  www.powwows.2ya.com  or  call  309-3822779 
4-6  22nd  Annual  Labor  Day  Weekend  Powwow.  Franklin  County  Fairgrounds, 
Hilliard,  OH. 

Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio 
PO  Box  07705  Columbus, Ohio  43207-0705 
(614)443-6120  naicco@aol.com 

10-12  Eastern  Missouri  will  host  the  2nd  Annual  American  indian  Days  Powwow 
at  Woodosn  Terrace,city  Park.  Woodson  Terrace  Mo. 

Info:  Martin  at  636-978-8732  or  e-mail  at  moindiancouncil@aol.com. 

10-12  Annual  Cahokia  Mounds  Contest  Pow  Wow. 

Sponsored  by  Thunderbird  Society  - EAGLE  LODGE. 

Info:  Lora  Garrett  #314-229-3835  or  email  at  garredwolf@yahoo.com 
11  Denver  Art  Museum  15th  Annual  Friendship  Powwow.  Denver,  CO. 

Info : http : //www. fort net . org/ PowWow/events . html 
or  3an  at  (970)  498-0290  or  email  - ncipa@fortnet.org 

17- 18  Eagle  mountain  Intertribal  Annual  Powwow. 

Four  winds  Park  (formely  known  as  Maun-Hain  park).  Springtown,  TX. 

Info:  Clyde  Vaughn  (817)  221-2608  or  Dick  Green  (817)  444-2770. 

Sept  17-19  4th  Annual  John  Ross  Native  American  Festival  & Powwow  . 
Rossville  City  Park,  Rossville, Georgia. 

Info:  Robert  White  Wolf  423-510-0074  or  whitewolf@webtv.net 
18  TIHA  2004  Fall  Pow  Wow.  Robinson  City  Park,  Llano,  Texas. 

Info:  (936)  653-3116. 

18- 19  3rd  Annnual  Northeast  Championship  Series  Powwow. 

FDR  State  park,  Westchester,  NY. 

Info:  (718)  686-9207 

18-19  12th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Special  Events  Center, 
Killeen/Ft.  Hood,  TX. 

Info:  Four  Winds,  PO  Box  10035,  Killeen,  TX  76547 
or  fourwinds@seacove.net  or  www.fourwindstx.org 
24-26  Porterville  Powwow,  hosted  by  the  Tule  River  Band  of  Yokuts. 
Porterville  Fairgrounds,  Porterville  CA. 

Info:  Wendi  Correa  @ 559-791-9271  or  wcorrea@ovcdc.com 

24- 26  Indian  Agency  Committee  Pow-Wow.  Bishop  Paiute  Reservation, 

Bishop,  CA. 

Info:  ontusulane@aol.com 

25- 26  Waimea  Powwow.  Waimea  Ball  park.  Big  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Info:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

25-26  11th  Annual  Hart  Powwow.  Los  Angeles  County  largest  Powwow! 

Wm.S.Hart  Park,  Newhall,  CA. 

Info:  Marylina  at  661/255-9295  or  e-mail  rayandlina@sbcglobal.net 
or  http : //www. hart -friends . org/ event_pages /powwow. html 

OCTOBER  2004 


2 12th  Annual  Nemki  Frienship  Powwow.  Rotollo  Middle  School, 


Batavia,  IL. 

Info:  (815)667-4976  on  (630)879-0117. 

2-3  30th  Annual  American  Indian  Association  Powwow.  Thomas  Square, 
Honolulu,  HI. 

Info:  (808)  734-5171  or  nativewindsll52@aol.com 
2-3  3rd  Annual  Lenapehauken  Powwow  "Honoring  our  Children". 

Fort  Whaley  Campground  / Rt  50  Whaleyville,  Md 
(12  miles  west  of  Ocean  City,  Md). 

Info:  www.lenapehauken.org  or  call  either  410-651-1612  or  410-742-4480 
9-10  6th  Annual  Kauai  Powwow.  Dapa'a  Beach  Park,  Hawaii. 

Info:  kauaipowwow.com 

9-10  DRUMS  ON  THE  POCOMOKE".  Cypress  Park,  Pocomoke,  MD  RAIN  OR  SHINE. 
Info:  Gail  Fox  1-757-331-2188  midnightstar002@msn.com; 

Diane  Baldwin  1-757-824-3060  firewolf@intercom . net; 

Trudy  Smack  1-302-732-9350  pokey9350@aol.com 
16  Sky  Wapskineh  Coming  Out  Dance.  Oakcrest  Church,  Family  Life  Center, 
Okalhoam  City,  OK. 

Info:  632-5227  or  swapskineh@gbronline.com 
16-17  11th  Annual  Land  of  Falling  Waters  Traditional  Powwow. 

Jackson,  MI. 

Info:  269/381-6409 

15-17  Cherokee's  Of  Alabama  3rd  Fall  Harvest  Indian  Festival. 

National  Armory  Building,  Arab,  AL.  . 

Info:  Autumnmoon  (256)  778-7031,  E-Mail  bautumnmoonl0@hotmail.com. 

Red  Hawk  (256)931-4001  E-Mail  redhawkl947@yahoo.com. 

22-24  Euharlee  Native  American  Festival.  Osborne  Park, 

Downtown  Euharlee,  GA. 

Info:  Joey  Pierce  404  377  4950  or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Jerry  Lang  256  492  5217 

NOVEMBER  2004 

5-7  Powwow.  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  VA. 

Info:  1-800-678-4748. 

11  (Thursday)  2nd  Annual  George  Mason  University  Veteran's  Day  Powwow. 
Dewberry  Hall,  Johnson  Center,  4400  University  Drive, 

Fairfax,  VA. 

All  Vendors,  Dancers,  and  Drums  Welcome  and  Encouraged! 

Info:  Meg  Nicholas  at  (703)  244-5530  or  mnichola@gmu.edu 

11- 12  Great  American  Indian  Exposition.  Richmond  Showplace, 

Richmond,  VA. 

Info:  (804)  225-8877 

12- 14  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  Jackson  Civic  Center  grounds, 

Tullahoma,  TN. 

Info:  Jerry  Laney  (229)787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 

13  4th  Annual  Cherokee  Youth  Center  Pow  Wow.  Cherokee  Youth  Center, 
Cherokee,  NC. 

Info:  Helen  (828)  497-3119,  email:  singerdad@GONmail.com 

13- 14  5th  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Clearfield  Middle  School 

Clearfield,  PA. 

Info:  (724)  693-0549 

13-14  First  Annual  Mt.  San  Jacinto  College  Eagle  Pow  Wow, 
hosted  by  the  students  of  the  Native  Nations  Club. 

San  Jacinto,  California. 

Info:  Paula  (909)  487-6752,  ext.  1598 
or  email  collegementor67@hotmail.com. 

20  7th  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Society  Gourd  Dance  & Social. 

Clermont  Lions  Club,  Clermont,  IN.  Info:  (812)  327-6875. 

25-28  25th  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow. 

Fort  McCoy,  Florida.  \ 

chambersfarm.org  or  contact  Michael  @ 513-423-8866/extl03 . 


JANUARY  2005 


15  Morning  Star  Celebration,  A Benefit  Powoww  for  St  Labre  Indian  School. 
John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  MD. 

Info:  410-838-8333  x2002.  Vendors  call  410-885-2800 
15-16  1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest  & Powwow. 
Shelbyville,  TN,  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena. 

Info:  Barbara  Burch  @tuhaniesa@charter.net 

Web- site:  http: //t en nes seewinterfest powwow. gem- of -r .com/ 

MARCH  2005 

4-6  M.T.S.U.  American  Indian  Festival. 

Info:  Georgia  Dennis  at  powwow@mtsu.edu  or  www.mtsu.edu/~powwow 
or  call  615-898-5645  or  fax615-904-8263 
4-6  24th  Annual  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Strong  Hearts  native  Society. 

Ft  Yuma  Quechan  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  CA. 

Info:  (760)  572-0222. 

11-13  9th  Annual  Apache  Gold  Casino  Resort  Powwow.  Glove,  AZ. 

Info:  1-800-APACHE8  ext.  3248 

APRIL  2005 

1-3  23rd  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Pow  Wow.  Fort  McCoy,  Florida. 
Southeast  U.S.  largest  free  pow  wow. 

Website:  chambersfarm.org  or  contact  Michael@  513-423-8866/extl03 . 
3UNE  2005 

18-19  Plains  Indian  Museum  Powwow.  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center, 

Cody,  WY. 

www.bbhc.org/events 
IIULY  2005 

6-9  National  Powwow  13.  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds, 

Danville,  IL. 
www.nationalpowwow.com 


Char-Koosta  2004  Powwow  Calendar.  Updated  July  21,  2004 
Official  News  of  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
http: //www. charkoosta . com/ pow. html 

SEPT.  10,  11  and  12 
16th  Annual  Powwow 
Northern  Cherokee  Nation 
578  E.  Hwy . 7 
Clinton,  MO 
660/885-7779 

OCT.  22,  23  and  24 
Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Euharlee,  GA 
404/377-4950,  770/546-7191,  256/492-5217 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning 
e-mail  address  for  confirmation  purposes 
Copyright  c.  2003  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE : Ransford  L.  Collins  III"  

Date:  Sun,  22  Aug  2004  16:09:12  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" RANSFORD  L.  COLLINS  III" 

http: //www. saratogian . com/~newsid=12751617&PAG=461&rfi=9 
August  22,  2004 
Ransford  L.  Collins  III 

GANSEVOORT  - Ransford  L.  Collins  III,  also  known  to  many  as  'Chief  White 
Oak'  of  Saratoga  Springs,  passed  away  Saturday,  Aug.  14,  2004,  in  the 
company  of  his  family  after  a courageous  battle  with  cancer.  Fie  was  64. 

Born  Dec.  14,  1939,  in  New  London,  Conn.,  he  was  a son  of  Minnie  Wilcox 
and  the  late  Ransford  L.  Collins  II.  A graduate  of  New  London  High  School 
in  Connecticut,  he  attended  the  University  of  Connecticut  and  was  a 
Harvard  graduate.  He  joined  the  U.S.  Army  in  1957  and  was  honorably 
discharged  after  serving  his  tour  of  duty. 

He  was  a 41-year  member  of  the  Steamfitters/Welders  Union  Local  777  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  His  career  started  as  a certified  welder  at  Electric  Boat 
in  Groton,  Conn.  He  then  traveled  the  country  working  as  a certified 
welder  and  superintendent  in  nuclear  power  facilities  and  later  was  one  of 
the  first  to  qualify  as  a high-purity  specialist  and  oversaw  construction 
operations  in  computer  microchip  processing  facilities  for  both  IBM  and 
Intel . 

He  was  employed  as  a construction  project  manager  for  Conboy  & Mannion 
Contracting  Inc.  and  was  also  a managing  partner  of  White  Oak  Contracting, 
both  in  Saratoga  Springs.  He  was  also  the  tribal  leader  of  the  Southern 
Pequot  Tribal  Nation  out  of  Waterford,  Conn.  He  played  an  active  role  in 
assisting  Native  Americans  to  secure  sovereign  rights  and  was  instrumental 
in  securing  tribal  recognitions  for  tribes  in  the  Northeast. 


He  was  predeceased  by  a brother,  names  O'Connell. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  C.  Collins;  his  mother,  Minnie  Wilcox 
of  Waterford,  Conn.;  his  stepfather,  Richard  Perkins  of  Waterford,  Conn.; 
his  sons,  Ransford  L.  Collins  IV  of  Waterford,  Conn.,  Alfred  A.  Collins  of 
Massena  and  Nicholas  Collins  and  his  wife,  Donna,  both  of  Waterford,  Conn, 
two  sisters,  Carol  Brouwer  of  Waterford,  Conn.,  and  Cheryl  Doyle  and  her 
husband,  Dennis,  both  of  Norwich,  Conn.;  four  grandchildren,  Christina  and 
Kyle  Collins  of  Galway  and  Danielle  and  Andrew  Collins  of  Ballston  Spa; 
and  several  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

A Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  celebrated  at  11:30  a.m.  Tuesday,  Aug 
24,  2004,  at  St.  Clement's  Church,  231  Lake  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Friends  may  call  from  4 to  6 p.m.  Monday  at  the  William  3.  Burke  & 
Sons/Bussing  & Cunniff  Funeral  Homes,  628  North  Broadway,  Saratoga  Springs 
584-5373  or  burkefuneralhome.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Saratogian,  Saratoga,  NY. 
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Ardmore  marine  killed  in  Iraq 
By  Chad  Previch 
The  Oklahoman 

An  Ardmore  Marine  was  killed  Saturday  when  a roadside  bomb  exploded  near 
his  convoy  outside  Mosul,  Iraq,  his  mother  said. 

Pvt.  Nachez  Washalanta  II  died  from  massive  trauma  to  his  lower  body, 
said  his  mother,  Carol  Caldwell  of  Ardmore.  Washalanta  was  serving  his 
second  tour  of  duty  in  Iraq.  He'd  been  there  since  February. 

Washalanta,  21,  attended  schools  in  Ardmore  and  Silo,  Caldwell  said. 
After  taking  his  GED,  he  joined  the  circus  and  eventually  the  Marines. 

He  blossomed  in  the  Marines,  Caldwell  said. 

"He  was  so  proud,"  she  said.  "It  was  the  first  time  I ever  saw  him  proud 
of  himself  and  proud  of  what  he  was  doing.  He  went  from  a scared  little 
boy  to  a very  proud  young  man." 

Washalanta  was  scheduled  to  come  home  next  month,  Caldwell  said  - the 
first  time  she  would  have  seen  him  since  May  2003,  when  he  left  for  his 
first  tour. 

His  convoy  was  on  patrol  and  drove  over  a bomb  that  destroyed  their 
vehicle,  Caldwell  said.  Medics  worked  to  save  his  life  but  couldn't, 
Caldwell  was  told  by  military  officials  Saturday. 

Washalanta  joined  the  Marines  after  family  members  talked  to  him  while 
in  the  circus,  Caldwell  said.  Caldwell  said  her  father  also  served  in  the 
military. 

She  said  Washalanta  became  physically  and  mentally  stronger  each  time 
she  saw  him.  She  talked  to  him  on  the  phone  when  he  left  for  his  second 
tour. 

"The  night  he  got  on  the  plane  back  in  February,  I just  told  him  to  be 
careful,  and  I loved  him  and  to  get  back  home  as  safe  as  he  could," 
Caldwell  said.  "We'd  already  been  through  it  once  so  it  wasn't  quite  as 
hard,  but  now  it's  even  harder. 

"I  just  love  him  so  much.  I wish  they  could  end  this  mess,  it's  gone 
overboard  now.  I think  they've  got  what  they  wanted,  and  they're  just 
dragging  it  out  into  a mess  now." 

Washalanta  has  an  older  brother  and  sister,  Caldwell  said. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending. 
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World  War  II  'code  talker'  dies 
August  24,  2004 

TAMA,  Iowa  (AP)  - Frank  Sanache,  one  of  the  last  of  the  "code  talkers" 
from  the  Meskwaki  Indian  tribe,  died  Saturday.  He  was  86. 

Sanache  was  among  the  "elite  eight,"  a group  of  Meskwakis  trained  to  use 
their  language  as  a secret  code  during  World  War  II. 

The  Meskwaki,  based  in  Tama  County,  were  among  18  tribes  that 
contributed  code  talkers  during  the  war.  But  their  achievements  went 
largely  unnoticed  because  the  code  was  classified  until  1968. 

Twenty-nine  original  Navajo  code  talkers  were  presented  with  the 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  by  President  Bush  in  2001. 

The  Meskwakis  never  received  that  recognition,  although  Sens.  Charles 
Grassley,  R-Iowa,  and  Tom  Harkin,  D-Iowa,  both  pushed  for  it.  Harkin 
awarded  Sanache,  the  last  surviving  member,  medals  in  2002. 

Twenty-seven  Meskwakis  enlisted  in  the  Iowa  National  Guard  in  1941  and 
were  activated  in  the  Army's  34th  Division. 

This  spring,  the  Iowa  Legislature  passed  a resolution  urging  Congress  to 
recognize  the  Meskwaki  code  talkers  for  their  heroism. 

Sanache  had  little  opportunity  to  use  his  language  skills  after  being 
shipped  to  North  Africa  because  of  the  limited  numbers  of  the  Meskwakis 
and  the  short  range  of  walkie-talkies.  Sanache  was  captured  just  five 
months  after  he  arrived  in  North  Africa  and  spent  28  months  as  a prisoner 
of  war. 

In  an  earlier  interview,  Sanache  recalled  that  walkie-talkie  training 
lasted  two  months,  followed  by  a year  of  jungle  training  in  Louisiana. 
After  his  return  to  Iowa,  Sanache  worked  for  38  years  at  a paper  mill. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Cable  News  Network  LP,  LLLP. 
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August  16,  2004 

lames  Marvin  Locklear,  70 

lames  Marvin  "Monsey"  Locklear,  70,  of  12909  Rennert  Road,  Shannon,  died 
Aug.  12,  2004,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Heritage  Funeral  Home  Chapel, 
the  Revs.  Carl  Pevia  and  Montana  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
at  Galilee  Baptist  Church  Cemetery  in  Red  Springs. 

Surviving  are  a brother,  lames  T.  Locklear  of  Red  Springs;  four  sisters, 
Narvie  Locklear  and  Reola  Locklear,  both  of  Shannon,  Ozella  Locklear  of 
Red  Springs  and  Edith  Lowery  of  Lumberton;  two  grandchildren  and  five 
great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Heritage  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

August  21,  2004 

Betty  Rose  Locklear,  65 

Betty  Rose  "Annie  Mae"  Locklear,  65,  of  6036  Preston  Road,  Red  Springs, 
died  Aug.  17,  2004,  in  her  home. 


The  funeral  is  2 p.m.  today  in  First  Assembly  of  God  in  Maxton.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  Locklear  family  cemetery  in  Maxton. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Tommy  Locklear;  three  sons,  Timmy 
Locklear,  Donald  Tyler  and  George  Smith,  all  of  Elizabeth  City;  two 
daughters,  Patricia  Locklear  of  Red  Springs  and  Betty  lane  Tyler  of 
Greensboro;  14  grandchildren;  and  nine  great-grandchildren . 

Montford  Locklear,  80 

Montford  "Monty"  Locklear,  80,  of  Kettering,  Ohio,  died  Aug.  18,  2004, 
at  Hospice  of  Dayton. 

The  funeral  was  at  11  a.m.  today  at  Routsong  Funeral  Home  in  Kettering, 
the  Rev.  lohn  Parent  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Grove  Hill 
Cemetery  in  Shelbyville,  Ky. 

Locklear  was  a Native  American  born  in  Pembroke,  N.C.  He  graduated  from 
United  Television  Laboratories  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  during  World  War  II.  Locklear  was  employed  at  DESC  for  43  years. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Helen  LeCompte  Locklear;  a daughter,  Beverly 
Pyles  and  her  husband,  William,  of  Aurora,  Ind.;  four  sisters,  Edna 
Locklear  and  Magdalene  Gore,  both  of  Pembroke,  Pauline  Litton  of  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  and  Shelby  lean  Patrick  of  Bolton,  N.C.;  two  brothers,  Clyde 
Locklear  of  Clinton,  N.C.,  and  Van  Locklear  of  Hayes,  Va.;  and  three 
grandchildren,  Matthew,  Christopher  and  Emily  Pyles,  all  of  Aurora. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Ohio  Parkinson  Foundation  Southwest  Region  Inc., 
325  N.  Third  St.  Fairborn,  Ohio  45324-4959;  or  Hospice  of  Dayton,  324 
Wilmington  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45420;  or  American  Cancer  Society,  40  S. 

Perry  St.  Ste.  120,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402-1429;  or  American  Heart  Association, 
Ohio  Valley  Affiliate,  P.0.  Box  182039  Dept.  013,  Columbus,  Ohio  43218- 
2039. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  via  the  funeral  home's  Web  site  at 
www . rout  song . com . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

August  19,  2004 
Betty  R.  Locklear 

RED  SPRINGS  - Mrs.  Betty  Rose  Locklear,  65,  of  6036  Preston  Road,  died 
Tuesday,  Aug.  17,  2004,  in  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Friday  in  First  Assembly  of  God 
in  Maxton.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Locklear  family  cemetery  in  Maxton. 

Mrs.  Locklear  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Tommy  Locklear;  three  sons, 
Timmy  Locklear,  Donald  Tyler  and  George  Smith,  all  of  Elizabeth  City;  two 
daughters,  Patricia  Locklear  of  Red  Springs  and  Betty  lane  Tyler  of 
Greensboro;  14  grandchildren;  and  nine  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Heritage  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

August  18,  2004 
Mageese  Wadena 

Mageese  Wadena,  92,  of  Crosby,  formerly  of  Onamia  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  10, 
2004,  at  the  Cuyuna  Regional  Care  Center  in  Crosby. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  14  at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe 
Community  Center  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation  with  Lee  Staples 
officiating. 

Burial  was  in  Vineland  Cemetery  on  the  Reservation. 

Arrangements  were  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  of  Onamia. 

Mageese  Wadena  is  survived  by  his  daughters,  Bernice  and  Diane  Wadena 
both  of  Onamia;  and  granddaughter  Deobra  Wadena. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Dessie  (Benjamin)  Wadena;  parents 
less  and  Denny  Wadena;  sons  Leonard  Avenue,  Eugene  Wadena;  a daughter 
Patsy  Wadena;  brothers  Dames,  Dohn  and  Robert  Wadena;  and  son-in-law 
Doseph  Rogers. 


Mageese  Wadena  was  born  on  May  23,  1912,  in  Vineland,  to  the  late  less 
and  Denny  Wadena.  The  family  lived  in  Vineland  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of 
Ojibwe  Reservation  where  Mageese  attended  school.  He  later  married  Dessie 
Benjamin  and  worked  for  Green  Thumb,  as  well  as  doing  various  jobs  for 
Grand  Casinos,  Inc. 

Mageese  enjoyed  watching  professional  wrestling  on  television,  playing 
cards,  poker  was  his  favorite  game,  gambling  at  the  casino  and  taking  care 
of  his  animals.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  many  nieces,  nephews, 
relatives  and  friends. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

August  21,  2004 
Patrick  G.  Black  Hawk 

NEW  TOWN  - Patrick  G.  Black  Hawk,  46,  New  Town,  died  Aug.  18,  2004,  in  a 
Minot  medical  center. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Aug.  23,  at  Four  Bears 
Community  Center,  New  Town. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Fulkerson  Funeral  Home,  Watford 
City. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Dames  Lee  "Dr"  Hook 

Funeral  services  for  Dames  Lee  "Dr"  Hook,  15,  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota, 
were  held  Monday,  August  16,  2004,  at  the  Tribal  Community  Center,  Agency 
Village,  with  the  Rev.  Ronald  Campbell,  Rev.  Lyle  NoisyHawk,  and  Spiritual 
Leader  Doe  Williams  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Dustin  White,  Dustin  LaCroix,  Keith  DeCoteau, 

Gary  "Goggy"  Brant,  Darwin  Greeley,  Dusty  Arredondo,  Brandon  Adams,  Zach 
Hill,  Dustin  Hook,  Dordan  Gill,  Walter  Seaboy,  Eugene  Seaboy,  and  Andrew 
Left  Hand. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  were  the  active  pallbearers  and  all  members  of  the 
Tiospa  Zina  football  and  basketball  teams. 

Organist  was  Billy  Kohl,  with  special  music  provided  by  Doe  White,  Sr. 

The  Young  Dakotahs  Drum  Group  also  provided  songs. 

Wake  services  were  held  Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  14  and  15,  at  the 
community  center. 

Interment  is  in  the  White  Family  Cemetery,  rural  Sisseton. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dames  Lee  "Dr"  Hook  was  born  on  October  1,  1988  in  Devils  Lake,  North 
Dakota,  the  son  of  Melissa  Smith  and  Terrance  Hook.  Dames  was  raised  by 
two  very  special  people  in  his  life,  his  auntie  and  his  dad,  Karen  and 
Dacky  White. 

Dames  attended  Tiospa  Zina  Tribal  School  from  K-9th  grade  and  received  a 
GPA  of  3.8.  He  excelled  in  every  sport  or  activity  he  participated  in.  He 
enjoyed  football,  basketball,  and  boxing.  He  was  ranked  4th  in  the  nation 
in  the  Silver  Gloves  Tournament  and  was  coached  by  Darrell  DuMarce.  He 
also  participated  in  extra-curricular  activities  such  as  the  Whole  Shabang, 
and  lock-in.  Dames  was  inducted  into  the  National  Honor  Society  in  May 
2004. 

Dames  passed  away  on  August  12,  2004.  Dr.  will  be  missed  by  all  his 
family,  relatives  and  friends. 

Dames  is  survived  by  his  special  parents,  Dacky  and  Karen  White  of 
Sisseton;  mother,  Melissa  Smith  of  Ft.  Totten,  North  Dakota;  brother, 

Dustin  Hook  of  Ft.  Totten;  sisters,  Docelyn  Smith  of  Wagner,  Sarah  Hook 
and  Chelsea  Hook  of  Ft.  Totten;  grandmother  Bertha  Redday  of  Sisseton;  and 
Tina  White  of  New  Effington;  grandfather  Michael  Smith  of  Ft.  Totten; 


great-grandmother  Lillian  Greeley  of  Sisseton;  very  special  sisters,  Toni 
Heminger  and  Carrie  Greeley  of  Sisseton;  little  cousins,  Darwin  Greeley 
and  Andrew  Left  Hand  of  Sisseton;  many  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

lames  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Terrance  Hook,  and 
Grandmother,  Rosella  Hook. 

Memorial  held  for  Richard  Alan  Lufkins 

Memorial  service  for  Richard  Alan  Lufkins,  45,  of  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota,  was  held  last  Wednesday,  August  18,  2004  at  the  Dakota  Alliance 
Church,  Sisseton,  South  Dakota,  with  CLP  Fillmore  Simon  officiating. 

Active  pallbearer  was  Harvey  M.  Renville.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
"all  of  Richards  family  and  friends." 

Interment  is  in  the  Long  Hollow  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  rural  Sisseton. 
There  was  an  all-night  wake  service  Tuesday  at  the  Dakota  Alliance 
Church . 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota,  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Richard  was  born  on  September  2,  1958  in  Sisseton  to  Mary  lane  Lufkins. 
Richard  liked  to  listen  to  wooden  flute  music  and  he  liked  to  help 
people.  He  was  a very  good  listener  and  liked  to  work  with  his  hands. 

Richard  had  been  living  in  Rapid  City  the  past  couple  of  years,  helping 
at  the  Sturgis  Bike  Rally. 

Richard  passed  away  on  August  12,  2004  in  Rapid  City. 

He  will  be  missed  by  his  family  and  friends.  Some  of  Richard's  remains 
were  left  in  Rapid  City  at  a ceremony  in  honor  of  his  life.  Richard  left 
Sisseton  in  1963  and  now  he  is  back  home. 

Richard  is  survived  by  his  father,  Roger  Cloud  of  Agency  Village;  five 
sisters  - LaVonne  Lufkins  of  Sisseton,  Mary  Lee  Lufkins  of  Illinois,  Doy 
Lufkins  of  Hankinson,  North  Dakota,  lodi  Lufkins-LaBelle  of  Stillwater, 
Minn.,  and  lulie  Lufkins-LaBelle  of  Stillwater,  Minn.;  three  brothers  - 
Keith  Lufkins  of  Sioux  Falls,  Daryl  Lufkins  of  Sisseton,  and  lason  Lufkins 
of  Townsend,  Montana;  along  with  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

Richard  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  and  one  brother,  David. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

August  20,  2004 

Burgess  S.  Red  Cloud 

PINE  RIDGE  - Burgess  S.  Red  Cloud,  70,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday,  Aug. 
18,  2004,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Burgess  W.  Red  Cloud,  Riverton,  Wyo.,  and  one 
sister,  Delphine  Brown,  Pine  Ridge. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Aug.  22,  at  LDS  Church  of 
lesus  Christ  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Monday,  Aug.  23,  at 
the  church,  with  President  Mari  Kingi  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  2 p.m. 
Monday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  21,  2004 

Mary  Helen  "Molis"  Oakie 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Mary  Helen  "Molis"  Oakie,  46,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Monday, 

Aug.  16,  2004,  at  Sioux  San  Hospital  in  Rapid  City. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  Monday,  Aug.  23,  at  the  gymnasium 
in  Cherry  Creek.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Aug.  24,  at  the  gym, 
with  the  Rev.  Ted  Knife  Sr.  and  the  Rev.  Harold  Condon  officiating  and 
traditional  services  by  Vernell  Sitting  Crow.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Pius 
Family  Cemetery  in  rural  Red  Scaffold. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  22,  2004 

Romeo  LeVere  Brouse 

LOWER  BRULE  - Romeo  LeVere  Brouse,  3,  Lower  Brule,  went  home  to  be  with 


the  angels  on  Friday,  August  20,  2004.  He  was  born  February  2,  2001. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Joel  and  Wanda  Brouse,  Lower  Brule;  two 
brothers,  Justice  and  Joel;  three  sisters,  Angel,  Myah  and  Aailyeah;  and 
his  grandparents,  Randy  and  Wanda  Blacksmith  Peacock,  Rapid  City,  and  Dim 
and  Ian  Jandreau  Brouse,  Lower  Brule;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and 
cousins . 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Wevik  Funeral  Home  of  Chamberlain. 
Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

August  18,  2004 
Ona  Spears 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Ona  Spears  will  be  2 p.m.,  Wednesday,  Aug.  18, 
2004,  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel,  with  the  Rev.  Russell  Byers  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Mollie  Fields  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Reed- 
Culver  Funeral  Home. 

Pallbearers  include  Don  Spears,  Gerald  Spears,  Frank  Spears,  Ronnie 
Spears,  Thomas  Spears  and  Frank  Birdtail. 

Ona  Spears  was  born  Dune  17,  1917,  in  Dutch  Mills,  Ark.  She  passed  from 
this  life  Saturday,  Aug.  14,  2004,  in  Stilwell  at  the  age  of  87. 

Ona  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Cleburn  P.  Spears. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Gayle  McCurley  and  husband  Junior;  a 
sister,  Delphia  Dennis;  her  granddaughters.  Dr.  Deanna  Felvus  and  Ann 
Wright;  six  great-granddaughters;  one  great  great  grandson;  and  numerous 
other  relatives  and  friends. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

August  20,  2004 
Barbara  Cochran 

HULBERT  - Graveside  services  for  Barbara  Cochran,  58,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Friday,  Aug.  20,  2004,  at  Cochran  Cemetery  in  Hulbert  with  Dale 
Carey  and  Norman  Carey  delivering  the  eulogy.  Arrangements  are  under  the 
direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home  of  Tahlequah. 

Pallbearers  will  include  Perry  Phillips,  Richard  Chuculate,  D.J. 
Chuculate,  Kevin  Phillips,  Rick  Andrews  and  Brandon  Phillips.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  include  Tom  Atchley,  Mike  Atchley  and  Jake  Atchley. 

Barbara  Clysta  Cochran  was  born  Dec.  1,  1946,  in  Tahlequah.  She  passed 
from  this  life  Sunday,  Aug.  15,  2004,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Leah  Bates;  two  sisters,  Sallie  Ann 
Atchley  and  Vicki  Lynn  Crawford;  and  two  brothers,  James  Crawford  and 
George  Crawford. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

August  23,  2004 
Virginia  "Ginny"  Gail  Gage 

VIAN  - Graveside  services  for  Virginia  "Ginny"  Gail  Gage,  55,  of 
Tahlequah,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  Aug.  23,  2004,  at  Box  Cemetery 
in  Vian.  Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Hart  Funeral  Home. 

Serving  as  pallbearers  will  be  Ben  Tudor,  James  Tudor,  Alfred  Tudor, 

Tony  Gage,  Donny  Osburn  and  Lloyd  Dyer. 

Virginia  Gail  Gage  was  one  of  14  children  born  to  George  Robert  and 
Bonnie  Zelma  (Vaughan)  Twist  on  Dec.  21,  1948,  in  Vian,  and  passed  from 
this  life  on  Aug.  18,  2004,  in  Tulsa. 

Virginia  attended  school  in  Vian.  Upon  completing  school,  she  married 
Alfred  Tudor.  To  this  union  three  sons  were  born.  Upon  her  husband's 
passing,  she  returned  to  school  and  became  a counselor  for  the  Cherokee 
Nation  Youth  Shelter.  On  Aug.  19,  1980,  Virginia  married  John  Gage  in 
Tahlequah.  When  she  wasn't  spending  time  with  John,  her  children  and 
grandchildren,  she  could  be  found  checking  out  garage  sales,  doing  some 
quilting  or  reading  a good  book.  Her  warm  smile  and  sense  of  humor  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Virginia  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  first  husband,  Alfred 


Tudor;  one  infant  son,  Daniel  Scott;  a sister,  lean  Pace;  and  four 
brothers,  Cecil,  l.D,  Robert  and  Glen  Twist. 

Virginia  is  survived  by  her  loving  husband,  lohn,  of  the  home;  three 
children,  Benjamin  Lee  and  wife  Leanell  Tudor  of  Arkansas  City,  Kan., 
lames  Patrick  and  wife  Cynthia  Tudor  of  Wagoner,  and  Alfred  Walker  Tudor 
Ir.  of  Tahlequah;  three  stepchildren,  Mary  Gage  of  California,  Donna  Gage 
of  Twin  Oaks,  and  Tony  Gage  of  Missouri;  two  brothers,  Fred  Twist  of 
Teresita,  and  Vernon  Twist  and  wife  Marie  of  Oklahoma;  six  sisters,  leanie 
Walters,  Eva  Smith,  Bea  Roberts  and  husband  Bill,  and  Patsy  Twist  all  of 
Vian,  and  Wilma  Powell  and  husband  Delbert,  and  Linda  Clifton  of  Wichita, 
Kan.;  her  very  special  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Earl  Garmon  and  loyce  of 
Tulsa,  who  always  opened  their  home  to  Ginny  and  lohn  and  family  members 
when  there  were  doctor's  appointments  or  hospitalizations  were  involved; 
three  grandchildren,  Nicholas  Tudor,  Natasha  Tudor  and  Trenton  Tudor  all 
of  Tahlequah;  eight  step-grandchildren;  six  step  great-grandchildren;  as 
well  as  a host  of  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Those  planning  and  expression  of  sympathy  are  asked  to  consider  the 
American  Diabetes  Association  Oklahoma  Affiliate  Inc.,  6600  S.  Yale  Ave., 
Suite  1310,  Tulsa,  74136-3346. 

Hart  Funeral  Home,  1506  N.  Grand,  456-8823. 

lames  W.  Skinner 

POMONA,  Calif.  - lames  W.  Skinner,  66,  of  the  Pomona/Upland  area,  died 
Aug.  14,  2004,  at  his  home. 

Born  March  10,  1938,  in  Lawton,  he  was  a resident  of  the  Pomona  area  for 
16  years.  A high  school  graduate,  he  was  employed  as  a foreman  in  plastics 
and  had  worked  for  Warburn  Plastics,  Flexolite  and  Papermate.  lames  served 
in  the  Marines  from  1956  to  1959  as  a combat  engineer.  He  was  a member  of 
Calvary  Baptist  Church. 

lames  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Rosalva  (Rose)  Skinner;  son,  lames  A. 
Skinner  of  Pomona;  daughters,  Andrea  Wright  of  Millsboro,  Del.,  and  Rachel 
Berry  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  sister,  Katie  Sue  McCosar  of  Hulbert; 
grandchildren,  leffery  Wright  lr.,  lason  Wright  of  Millsboro,  Del.,  Kasi 
Austin  of  Galveston,  Texas,  Narada  Berry,  Anastasia  Stebbins  and  Selina 
Stebbins,  all  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  great-grandchildren,  lasmine  Wright  and 
laynel  Wright  of  Millsboro,  Del.;  and  several  nieces  and  nephews,  all  who 
will  miss  him  dearly. 

lames  was  a great  husband  and  father;  he  will  be  greatly  missed.  Skinner 
was  of  Native  American  descent  and  was  a proud  tribal  member  of  the 
Western  Cherokee  Nation  of  Tahlequah.  He  had  many  fun  pursuits  in  his  life 
He  loved  fishing,  but  his  most  beloved  activity  was  building  and  racing 
amateur  stock  cars  on  local  California  race  tracks.  In  Skinner's  early 
years,  he  coached  an  all-star  basketball  team  of  Haskell  - young  men  who 
called  themselves  "The  layhawks."  Everyone  who  knew  him  will  miss  him 
dearly. 

Services  were  held  at  Calvary  Baptist  Church  in  LaVerne,  Calif.,  on  Aug. 
18.  Services  for  final  disposition  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.,  Sunday,  Aug.  22 
2004,  at  Eldon  Baptist  Church,  with  Rev.  less  French  officiating.  All 
friends  and  family  are  welcome. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

August  17,  2004 

lohn  Little  Axe 

Lifelong  Little  Axe  resident  lohn  Little  Axe,  91,  died  Sunday,  Aug.  15, 
at  his  home. 

He  was  born  lune  4,  1913,  in  Cleveland  County,  Indian  Territory,  to 
Billy  Little  Axe  and  Agnes  (Blanchard)  Little  Axe  Longman. 

He  worked  in  the  maintenance  department  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
for  several  years  before  retiring. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Lillian  (Sloan)  Little  Axe 
in  1952;  his  second  wife,  Pauline  (Litttle  Charley)  Little  Axe  in  1987; 
four  brothers;  one  sister,  one  son;  and  two  daughters. 


Survivors  include  five  sons  and  four  daughters-in-law,  Jerry  and  Barbara 
Little  Axe  of  Little  Axe,  Troy  and  Joanne  Little  Axe  of  Bartlesville, 

Danny  and  Georgia  Little  Axe  of  Newalla,  John  A1  Little  Axe  of  Tecumseh, 
Derry  Ray  Little  Axe  of  Oklahoma  City  and  Estelline  Little  Axe  Little 
Creek  of  Oklahoma  City;  five  daughters  and  Glenda  Sullivan  of  Okmulgee, 
Wanda  and  Charles  Tiger  of  Nuyaka,  Carolyn  Little  Axe  and  Keith  Sadongei 
of  Little  Axe,  Marilyn  and  Shawn  Byers  of  Shawnee,  Sabrina  Little  Axe  of 
Little  Axe  and  Bill  Johnson  Dr.,  of  Norman;  one  brother,  Frank  (Chief) 
Little  Axe  of  Little  Axe;  31  grandchildren,  43  great-grandchildren;  four 
great-great  grandchildren  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Tribal  rites  were  Monday  evening  at  the  John  Little  Axe  family  home,  1.4 
miles  north  of  SH  9 and  Brendle  Corner  on  Harrah-Newalla  Road,  with  Donald 
White  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  10  a.m.  today  at  the  Little  Axe  Family  Cemetery. 

Cooper  Funeral  Home  of  Tecumseh  is  directing  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

August  23,  2004 
Jimmy  Blackbear 

Jimmy  Blackbear  of  Jay  died  Thursday,  Aug.  19,  2004,  at  Tahlequah  City 
Hospital.  He  was  62.  Blackbear  was  born  April  6,  1942,  in  Claremore  to  Jim 
and  Mary  (Levi)  Blackbear. 

He  was  a knife  sharpener  in  various  poultry  plants.  He  was  a member  of 
Steeley  Baptist  Church. 

He  married  Carolyn  Davis  in  1981.  She  survives.  Additional  survivors 
include  two  daughters,  Becky  Davis  of  Jay  and  Amy  Aguirre  and  her  husband 
Eduardo  of  Tahlequah;  one  son,  Brian  James  Blackbear  of  Tahlequah;  three 
stepchildren  and  their  spouses,  Paula  and  Billy  Anderson  of  Pryor, 

Charlena  Blackbear  of  Tahlequah,  and  Anita  and  Omar  Blackbear-Pedroza  of 
Rogers,  Ark.;  four  brothers  and  their  wives,  Richard  and  Betty  Blackbear 
of  Eucha,  John  and  Mildred  Blackbear  of  Salina,  Joseph  "Joe  Bear" 

Blackbear  and  Robert  "Red"  Staller,  both  of  Jay;  three  sisters  and  their 
husbands,  Marie  and  Leo  Weeley  of  Oak  Hill,  Lois  and  Homer  King  of  Kenwood, 
Margaret  and  Donnie  Goins  of  Grove,  five  grandchildren  and  two 
stepgrandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  one  sister,  Diane  Williams,  and 
one  brother,  Gerald  Lawrence  Blackbear. 

Services  were  10  a.m.  today  at  Steeley  Baptist  Church.  Burial  was  in 
Yellow  Tree  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Worley-Luginbuel  Funeral  Home  of 
Jay. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Miami  News-Record. 

August  17,  2004 
Dickey  Dee  Jones  Sr. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  Funeral  for  Dickey  Dee  Jones  Sr.,  61,  Okmulgee,  will  be  at 
11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  Lawton,  with  the 
Revs.  Sharon  Taptto,  Pentecostal  Way,  Tulsa;  Toby  A.  Blackstar,  Faith 
Bible  Church,  Lawton;  and  Donnie  Washington,  Akasama  Ministries,  Okmulgee, 
officiating.  Mr.  Jones  died  Wednesday,  Aug.  11,  2004,  at  a medical  center 
in  Oklahoma  City.  Burial  will  be  at  Saddle  Mountain  Kiowa  Tribal  Cemetery 
under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Service.  An  evening  prayer 
service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  funeral  home  chapel  in  Lawton. 

He  was  born  April  2,  1943,  to  Edward  M.  Sr.  and  Mary  Catherine 
Pilkington  Jones.  He  grew  up  in  Danville,  111.,  and  graduated  from  Eastway 
High  School.  On  Oct.  8,  1962,  he  joined  the  Army  and  served  at  Fort  Bragg 
in  North  Carolina.  He  was  also  stationed  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 
He  served  in  Vietnam  and  was  promoted  to  staff  sergeant.  He  married  Portia 
Marie  Taptto  on  Oct.  15,  1963,  in  Lawton,  while  stationed  at  Fort  Sill.  On 
Oct.  31,  1982,  he  retired  from  the  Army  and  moved  to  Lawton,  later  making 
his  home  in  Okmulgee.  He  was  a member  of  Akasama  Ministries,  Okmulgee. 


Survivors  include  his  wife,  Okmulgee;  a son,  Dickey  Dee  Hones  Hr., 
Okmulgee;  his  mother,  Okmulgee;  a granddaughter,  Mary  Margaret  Hones, 
Okmulgee;  a brother,  Edward  M.  Hones;  and  a sister,  Patricia  Hones  Chess. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father;  and  a daughter,  Mary  Catherine 
Hones,  on  Aug.  30,  2003. 

August  21,  2004 

Kanthong  S.  Baquera 

Funeral  for  Kanthong  S.  Baquera,  53,  Lawton,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday 
at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel. 

Mrs.  Baquera  died  Wednesday,  Aug.  18,  2004,  in  Lawton. 

Burial  will  be  at  West  Cache  Intertribal  Cemetery,  Cache. 

She  was  born  Dec.  4,  1950  in  Bangkok,  Thailand.  She  married  Andrew 
Baquera  in  2003  in  Lawton. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  of  the  home;  two  sons:  Chalyn  Robuck, 
Tipton;  and  Halan  Robuck,  Frederick;  two  daughters:  Walyn  Foster, 

Grapevine,  Texas;  and  Laadi  Ramirez,  Elmer;  and  six  grandchildren . 

Hohn  Calvin  Benally 

HOLLYWOOD, Calif . Graveside  service  for  Hohn  Calvin  Benally,  59, 

Hollywood,  Calif.,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday  at  Fort  Cobb  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Benally  died  Monday,  Aug.  16,  2004. 

Arrangements  are  by  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  May  22,  1945,  in  Bell,  Calif.,  to  Genice  Henryetta  Fisher 
Benally  and  Howard  Billiman  Hr.,  Navajo  Code  Talker,  Sawmill,  Ariz.  He  was 
raised  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Agnes  "Sturm"  and  Henry  A.  Fisher, 
Anadarko.  He  was  a 1963  graduate  of  Anadarko  High  School.  He  returned  to 
California  and  attended  Los  Angeles  City  College  and  Rancho  Santiago 
College  before  entering  the  field  of  mortgage  banking  in  1969.  His  35-year 
career  included  positions  with  many  prominent  banking  and  loan  service 
institutions  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  He  was  an  ordained  minister  with  the 
Universal  Life  Church  since  Huly  2000. 

Survivors  include  eight  sisters:  Loretta  Bell,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.; 
Geneva  Silversmith,  Maggie  Billiman  and  Hulia  Barney,  all  of  New  Mexico; 
Rosarita  Damon  and  Betty  Lou  Billiman,  both  of  Utah;  and  Genice  Begaye  and 
Lula  Billiman,  both  of  Arizona;  two  brothers,  Daniel  Billiman,  New  Mexico; 
and  Francis  Billiman,  Arizona;  and  many  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents;  his  mother;  two  aunts: 
Bernice  Christian  and  Anita  Mack;  and  two  uncles:  Rudy  and  "Whitey"  Fisher. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

August  20,  2004 

Kee  Gary  Hohn 
Shiprock 

Sept.  29,  1941  - Aug.  19,  2004 

Kee  Gary  Hohn,  62,  of  Shiprock,  passed  from  this  life  Thursday,  Aug.  19, 
2004,  in  Farmington. 

He  was  born  Sept.  29,  1941  in  Shiprock. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lottie  Hohn,  of  Shiprock;  son  Garrison  Hohn 
of  Shiprock;  daughters:  Virginia  Barney  of  Thoreau,  Karletta  Hohn  and 
Lettie  Hohn,  both  of  Shiprock;  brother,  Roger  Shaggy  of  Shiprock;  and 
sister,  Lucy  Kuhn  of  Shiprock;  and  16  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Douglas  Hohn. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Shiprock  Community 
Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock.  (505)  368-4607. 

August  21,  2004 


Lillie  Mae  Brady-Haskie 


Lukachukai,  Ariz. 

Feb.  21,  1946  - Aug.  19,  2004 

Lillie  Mae  Brady-Haskie,  age  58,  passed  away  on  Aug.  19,  2004,  in 
Albuquerque . 

She  was  born  in  Chinle,  Ariz.,  on  Feb.  21,  1946.  Born  to  To'aheedlini 
(Water  Flows  Together),  born  for  Totsohnii  (Big  Water  Clan).  Chei  - 
Hona ' ghanhnii  (One  That  Walks  Around),  naali'  Ta  c baahi  (Edgewater  Clan). 
She  is  survived  by  husband,  Leonard  Haskie;  and  by  two  sons:  Vernon  Haskie 
(wife  Miranda),  Leon  Haskie  (wife  Misty);  and  daughter,  Cindy  (husband 
John) . 

Her  siblings  include  Elizabeth  Yazzie,  Allen  Brady,  Andy  Brady,  Nada 
Brady  (deceased),  Johnny  Brady,  Wilbur  Brady,  Cecilia  Bitsui,  Alice 
Benally  and  Marlene  Vigil. 

She  dedicated  her  life  to  caring  for  the  health  of  others.  She  earned 
her  LPN  degree  from  San  Juan  College  in  Farmington  in  1971  and  an 
Associate's  Nursing  Degree  from  Navajo  Community  College,  Tsaile,  Ariz., 
in  1977.  She  worked  for  USPHS,  Indian  Health  Service  for  20  years, 
including  15  years  as  the  Health  Service  Administrator  for  Tsaile  Clinic, 
Ariz . 

There  will  be  nightly  meetings  at  the  Haskie' s residence  in  Lukachukai, 
Ariz . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  St.  Isabel  Church,  Lukachukai,  at 
10  a.m.  Aug.  23,  2004.  Dinner  will  be  provided  after  funeral  services  at 
the  Haskie' s residence. 

Pallbearers  are  Nate  Brady,  Arthur  Brady,  Scott  Brady,  Ray  Brady, 

Darrell  Benally,  Anthony  Brady.  Alternate:  Tom  Lee  Vigil.  Honorary 
pallbearer  is  Johnny  Brady  Jr. 

Ushers  will  be  Kevin  Martinez  and  Donathan  Brady. 

Donations  are  being  accepted  by  mail  or  in  person:  John  Salvatierra  in 
care  of  Leonard  Haskie,  P.0.  Box  293,  Lukachukai,  AZ,  86507. 

Kee  Gary  lohn 
Shiprock 

Sept.  29.  1941-Aug.  19,  2004 

Kee  Gary  lohn,  62,  of  Shiprock  passed  from  this  life  Thursday,  Aug.  19, 
2004,  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Sept.  29,  1941,  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  have  been  rescheduled  to  Monday  at  1 p.m.  at  Brewer, 

Lee  and  Larkin  Chapel  of  Shiprock.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Shiprock 
Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Mary  Teswood 

Upper  Fruitwood 

April  20,  1919-Aug.  18,  2004 

Mary  Teswood,  85,  of  Upper  Fruitland,  passed  away  Wednesday,  Aug.  18, 
2004,  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  April  20,  1919,  in  Hogback. 

Mary  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Roy  A.  Teswood,  and  one  son, 
Andy  R.  Teswood.  Mary  is  survived  by  her  sons  Willie  Teswood  of  Upper 
Fruitland,  Charlie  V.  Teswood  of  Silver  City,  Tyler  Teswood  of  Mesa, 
Arizona,  and  daughter,  Bessie  Pinto  Teswood  of  Upper  Fruitland.  Also 
surviving  is  one  sister,  Ethel  Yazzie  of  Farmington  and  numerous 
grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  for  Mary  will  be  held  Monday,  Aug.  23,  at  10  a.m.  at 
San  Duan  Episcopal  Mission.  Internment  will  follow  at  Rose  Garden  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin 
Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute  Street,  Farmington,  325-8688. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
August  20,  2004 
Dennis  Joseph  Lee 

CRYSTAL  - Services  for  Dennis  Joseph  Lee,  63,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  21  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrament.  Burial  will  be  in  a 


private  family  cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  today  at  7 p.m.  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Pam  Chapel. 

Lee  died  Aug.  17  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Sept.  20,  1940  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan. 

Lee  attended  St.  Michaels  school  and  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High 
School  in  1961  and  attended  several  vocational  schools.  He  was  employed 
with  NTUA,  as  a purchasing  agent.  Lee  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  reading, 
camping,  watching  western  movies,  ranching  and  farming. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Veronica  Francisco  of  Navajo;  stepson, 

Fallon  Francisco  of  Crystal;  stepdaughter,  Desiree  Graham  of  St,  George, 
Utah,;  daughters,  Daneen  Lee  of  Crystal,  Lori  Lee  of  Gallup,  Brenda  Lee- 
Machain  of  Navajo;  sisters,  Glenda  Collins,  Emma  Doe,  Tina  Rosetta  all  of 
Navajo;  brothers,  Alfred  Lee,  Richard  Lee,  both  of  Navajo;  and  three 
grandchildren . 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Albert  Lee;  mother,  Maggie  C. 
Lee;  sisters,  Maggie  Charles,  Nettie  Silversmith;  brothers.  Nelson  Lee  and 
Dames  Lee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darryl  Begaye,  Rodney  Collins,  Fallon  Francisco, 
Lucas  Machain,  Andy  Padilla,  Garret  Silversmith,  Gifford  Silversmith  and 
Deremy  Wilson. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Rena  Irving 

CHURCHROCK  - Services  for  Rena  Irving,  80,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  21  at  the  Grace  of  God.  Lennie  Mariano  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  family  cemetery. 

Irving  died  Aug.  17  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Duly  16,  1924  in  Springstead 
into  the  Gray  Streak  Ends  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Irving  is  survived  by  her  niece,  Louise  K.  Benally  of  Churchrock. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Ashiiki  Nez;  mother, 
Asdzalithbah  Nez;  sisters,  Hasbah  Billie,  Lucy  Dessusy,  Mary  Norton,  and 
Bah  Yazzie-White. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lambert  Begaye,  Robby  Emerson,  Eldred  Kasuse, 

Emerson  Kasuse,  Dr.,  Harrison  Kasuse,  Dr.,  and  Delbert  Largo,  Dr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Anna  Vandever  Mustache 

GRANTS  - Services  for  Anna  Vandever  Mustache,  78,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  21  at  Grants  Mortuary.  Rev.  Clyde  Clark  and  Rev.  Rholinda 
Cook  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Grants  Memorial  Park. 

A visitation  will  be  held  from  9 to  10:45  a.m.  Saturday  at  Grants 
Mortuary . 

Mustache  died  Aug.  18  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  March  12,  1926  in 
Prewitt  into  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Two  Who  Came 
Together  People  Clan. 

She  was  a rancher,  farmer,  and  sheepherder.  Mustache  enjoyed  rug  weaving 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Robertson  Dames,  Sr.  of  Thoreau,  Paulson 
Dames  of  Haystack,  Dessie  Dames  of  Hollister,  Calif.,  Kim  Mustache,  Dr.  of 
Grants;  daughters,  Linda  Dames  Begay  of  Haystack,  Elizabeth  Dames 
Patterson  of  Phoenix,  Debbie  A.  Lindsey  of  Germany;  brothers,  Tony 
Vandever  of  Grants,  Edison  Vandever  of  Prewitt,  Harry  Vandever  of 
Haystack;  23  grandchildren,  and  34  great-grandchildren. 

Mustache  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Harrison  Dames;  husbands. 
Perry  Roy  Dames  and  Kim  Mustache;  sister,  Lucy  Kee;  Ronald  R.  Begay  and 
Ronald  Lee  Dames. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kim  Mustache,  Dr.,  Manuel  Dames,  Kerry  Vandever, 
Darrell  Begay,  Perry  Dames,  Dermaine  Williams  Terry  Vandever,  and  Markel 
Lindsey. 

Lillie  Mae  Brady-Haskie 

LUKACHUKAI  - Services  for  Lillie  Mae  Brady-Haskie,  58,  will  be  at  10  a.m 
on  Monday,  Aug.  23  at  St.  Isabel  Church,  Lukachukai. 

Brady-Hoskie  died  Aug.  19  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Feb.  21,  1946  in 
Chinle  into  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People 


Clan . 

She  earned  her  LPN  from  San  Juan  College  in  1971  and  an  Associate  Degree 
in  Nursing  from  Navajo  Community  College.  Brady-Haskie  worked  for  U.S.P.H. 
S.,  Indian  Health  Services  for  20  years,  15  years  as  a health  services 
administrator . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Leonard  Haskie;  sons,  Vernon  Haskie,  Leon 
Haskie;  and  daughter,  Cindy;  sisters,  Elizabeth  Yazzie,  Cecillia  Bitsui, 
Alice  Benally,  Marlene  Vigil;  brothers,  Allen  Brady,  Andy  Brady,  Johnny 
Brady,  and  Wilbur  Brady. 

Nightly  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Haskie  residence. 

Joe  Tom  Williams 

BRUNT  CORN,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Joe  Tom  Williams,  46,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Aug.  21  at  the  Pinon  Gospel  Church.  Burial  will  be 
on  the  family  plot. 

He  was  born  in  March  in  Kearns  Canyon  into  the  Yucca  Fruit  People  Clan 
for  the  Manygoats  People  Clan. 

Williams  received  his  GED  certificate  from  Roswell,  N.M. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Leita  Williams;  sons,  Jasper,  Lemanuel,  Lyle, 
Josphe,  Charleston;  daughters,  Jolita,  Lousandra,  Sonya,  Lolita,  Angelita; 
mother,  Ethel  Bahe;  brothers,  Raymond  Williams,  Herman  Williams,  Larry 
Williams,  Andy  Williams,  Roger  Tom  Williams;  sisters,  Maryann  Bern,  Bertha 
Willie  and  Rita  Williams. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Roy  Silversmith,  Herman  Williams,  Raymond  Williams, 
Jasper  Williams,  Bryant  Begay  and  Felix  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Ethel  Bahe's  residence. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ramon  Wilson 

WIDE  RUINS  - Funeral  services  for  Ramon  Wilson,  41,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  Aug.  21  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Mission,  Klagetoh.  Father  Will 
McCue,  S.C.  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Klagetoh  Community 
Cemetery. 

Wilson  died  Aug.  12  in  Chambers.  He  was  born  Sept.  22,  1962  in  Ganado 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan. 

Wilson  attended  Monument  Valley  High  School  and  Kicking  Horse  Job  Corp. 

He  worked  in  Phoenix  and  Pageand  enjoyed  reading,  and  listening  to  music. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Anita  Wilson,  Wide  Ruins;  sisters,  Bernice 
Wilson,  Arlene  Wilson,  both  of  Wide  Ruins;  grandmother,  Marie  Y.  John  of 
Wide  Ruins. 

Wilson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Robert  B.  Wilson;  brothers, 
Alonzo  B.  Wilson,  Stanford  B.  Wilson  and  Stancy  B.  Wilson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Virgil  F.  Wilson,  Harrison  Begay,  Vernon 
Littlesinger,  Gregory  Yazzie,  Nelson  Terry  and  Conroy  John. 

August  21,  2004 

Veronica  Begay 

MANUELITO  - Services  for  Veronica  Begay  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday, 

Aug.  23  at  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial 
Park. 

Begay  died  Aug.  18.  She  was  born  in  Manuelito  into  the  Black  Sheep 
People  Clan  for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Survivors  inlcude  her  father,  Herbert  C.  Morgan,  Sr.  of  Manuelito; 
mother,  Louise  Morgan  of  Manuelito;  son,  Jerald  J.  Begay  of  Ramah; 
daughter,  Monica  C.  Begay  of  Albuquerque;  sisters,  Grace  Long,  Jean 
Ferrell  Morgan  both  of  Manuelito;  brothers,  Harry  Morgan  of  Gallup, 

Raymond  Morgan  of  Tohlakai,  Henry  Morgan,  Herbert  Morgan,  Jr.,  Leo  Morgan 
all  of  Manuelito;  and  one  grandchild. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sisters,  Ninibah  Cahn,  Ruth  Morgan 
Green;  brothers,  James  Morgan,  Richard  Morgan,  and  Thomas  Morgan. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tye  Arviso,  Darwin  Morgon,  Julius  Morgon,  Justin 
Morgon,  Kee  Morgon  and  Richard  Morgon. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Joey  G.  Begay 

PINEHILL  - Services  for  Joey  G.  Begay,  newborn,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday,  Aug.  23  at  the  Pinehill  Church  of  the  Nazarene.  Rev.  Freddie  Lee 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land. 

Begay  died  Aug.  17  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Aug.  17  in  Gallup  into  the 
Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Patrick  C.  Begay;  mother,  Melissa  L. 

Garcia;  and  sister.  Hazel  Begay  all  of  Pinehill. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Marilyn  Evelyn  Deal 

PHOENIX  - Funeral  services  for  Marilyn  Evelyn  Deal,  57,  will  be  at  2 p.m. 
on  Aug.  21  at  St.  Anne  Catholic  Church.  Father  Will  H.  McCue  S.C.  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Klagetoh  Community  Cemetery. 

Deal  died  Aug.  18  in  Mesa.  She  was  born  Duly  9,  1947  in  Smoke  Signal, 
Ariz.  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Deal  attended  Low  Mountain  School,  Chinle  Boarding  School,  Sherman 
Indian  High  School,  and  Ganado  College.  She  worked  for  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
Ganado  Unified  Schools,  Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center,  and  Scottsdale 
Memorial  Hospital.  Deal  was  a certified  nursing  assistant  and  enjoyed 
sewing,  crossword  puzzles,  bead  work,  crocheting,  listening  to  music, 
cooking,  and  get  togethers. 

Survivors  inlcude  her  sons,  Johnny  Deal,  Dr.  of  Klagetoh,  Darold 
Dealison  of  Phoenix;  daughters,  Debbie  Deal  of  Klagetoh,  Yvonne  Pierce  of 
Phoenix;  brothers,  Leonard  Haskie  of  Lukachukai,  Hoskie  Ben  of  Whipporwill, 
Ariz.;  sisters,  Dulia  Hoskie  of  Chinle,  Ardy  Thompson  of  Chinle,  Marion 
Tahy  of  Greasewood,  Mary  Yazzie,  Alta  Kaye  both  of  Deddito;  15 
grandchildren,  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Deal  was  preceded  in  death  by  Dick  Haskie,  Dottie  Tom,  Ronald  Deal,  Ruth 
Ben,  Kee  Ben,  Helen  Ben,  Evonne  Ben,  and  Arnell  Thompson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Johnny  Deal,  Jr.,  Shane  Pierce,  Brian  Thompson, 

Galvin  Lee,  Emmett  Shorty  and  Jonavan  Deal. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

August  18,  2004 

Lee  Chester 

Lee  Lewis  Chester  died  on  Aug.  7,  2004  in  Phoenix  at  the  age  of  67. 

He  was  born  on  May  30,  1937  in  Klagetoh  to  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  You 
Clan  for  the  Black  Streaked  Forest  People  Clan. 

Mr.  Chester  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  army.  He  spent  20  years 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Holbrook  and  was  a member  of  the 
Native  American  Church  as  a fireman  and  drummer. 

Mr.  Chester  was  also  an  established  and  well-recognized  silversmith.  He 
also  enjoyed  painting  and  playing  guitar. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Troy  Chester  of  Phoenix,  Shane  Chester  and 
Dion  Chester  of  Flagstaff;  daughters  Arnie  Sarracino  of  Chinle  and  Lahoma 
Chester  of  Gallup,  N.M.;  sisters  Loretta  C.  Francisco  of  St.  Michaels  and 
Marilyn  C.  Chester  of  Klagetoh;  brothers  Delbert  Chester  of  Gallup,  N.M. 
and  Jonathon  Chester  of  Albuquerque  and  five  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Francis  and  Ramona  Chester; 
sisters  Francis  Lynch  and  Roselita  Chester;  and  brothers  Rudy  and  Freddie 
Chester. 

A service  was  held  Aug.  12,  2004  at  All  Saints  Mission  and  he  was  buried 
at  Community  Cemetery  both  in  Ganado. 

The  pallbearers  were  Troy,  Eddie  and  Shane  Chester,  Marvin  Roan,  Albert 
Wagner  Sr.,  and  Gregory  Roan. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Winslow  Mail. 

August  17,  2004 

Kent  Ware  Sr. 

Kent  Ware,  Sr.  81  of  Phoenix,  passed  away  on  August  13,  2004.  He  was 


born  in  Chickasha,  OK  on  September  29,  1922.  He  was  a member  of  the  Kiowa 
Tribe  and  a member  of  the  Kiowa  Black  Leggings  Warrior  Society.  He  was  a 
highly  decorated  WWII  Veteran,  serving  as  a Tech  Sergeant/Aerial  gunner  on 
B-17s  in  the  US  Army  Air  Corps.  He  flew  in  33  combat  missions  and  as  part 
of  the  407th  Bomb  Squadron,  92nd  Bomb  Group,  8th  Air  Force  and 
participated  in  the  Air  Offensive  in  Europe.  His  decorations  include  EAME 
Service  Ribbons,  four  Bronze  Stars,  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Air  Medal 
with  four  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Purple  Heart,  World  War  II  Victory  Medal  and 
the  Appreciation  Medal  from  the  people  of  Southern  France.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Arizona  Territory  Gourd  Society.  He  was  a life  member  of 
the  Disabled  Veterans  and  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart.  He  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Phoenix  Indian  Center,  Native  American  Connections 
(a.k.a.  Indian  Rehabilitation  Center),  Arizona  Affiliation  of  Indian 
Centers,  Native  American  Seniors  Association,  Phoenix  Indian  Medical 
Center  Auxiliary,  Parents  Anonymous  Committee  and  Indian  Community  Health 
Care  Center.  Kent  headed  the  establishment  of  the  American  Indian  Veterans 
Memorial  Organization  (AIVMO) . 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  son  Perry. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Dane,  daughters  Danet  Baird  & Susan  Larson, 
sons  Kent,  Dr.  and  his  wife  Tandy  & Gary,  sisters  Dean  Whitley  & Marlene 
Denney,  brother  Larry  Barwick,  grandchildren  Kyle,  Gregory,  Darin,  Dulie, 
Gary,  Melissa,  Sano,  Hillary  & Astin  and  great  grandchildren  Megan,  Derek, 
Britt-Ashleigh,  Hannah,  Caleb  & Dacob. 

Visitation  will  be  on  Tuesday,  5pm  - 8pm,  Paradise  Chapel,  3934  E. 

Indian  School  Road.  Funeral  service  will  be  on  Wednesday,  10am  at  the 
Funeral  Home.  Contributions  can  be  made  in  his  memory  to  the  Hospice  of 
the  Valley,  1510  E.  Flower  Street,  Phoenix,  AZ  85014. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic. 

August  17,  2004 

Ashee  Begay  Sr. 

Ashee  Begay  Sr.,  89,  died  Wednesday,  Aug.  11,  2004,  at  Flagstaff  Medical 
Center. 

He  was  born  Sept.  14,  1914,  north  of  Tolani  Lake,  a son  of  Hosteen 
Ashiihi  and  Asa  Dzilt'aa  dii  Kinyaa'nii. 

Mr.  Begay  was  married  to  Agnes  Mitchell  for  65  years.  She  preceded  him 
in  death  on  March  12,  2001.  He  lived  in  the  Tolani  Lake  and  Seba  Dalikai 
area  all  of  his  life. 

He  retired  from  Atchinson  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Begay  was  a traditional  Navajo  medicine  man  in  the  Blessing  Way 
Ceremony.  He  belonged  to  the  Medicine  Man  Association  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
He  was  also  affiliated  with  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Program.  He  served  on 
the  Tolani  Lake  Chapter's  Community  Action  Committee  for  a number  of  years 
He  also  made  several  trips  to  Washington,  D.C.,  pertaining  to  Navajo 
Nation  Tribal  Affairs.  He  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church  and 
served  as  a treasurer  to  NAC  officials  in  the  early  1960s. 

Mr.  Begay  enjoyed  athletic  activities  such  as  running  and  playing  sports 
with  children.  He  also  enjoyed  tending  to  his  livestock,  working  around 
the  house,  going  to  the  sweathouse,  playing  cards  and  spending  time  at  the 
casino. 

He  provided  great  service  to  his  family,  friends  and  community. 

He  is  survived  by  sons  Henry  (Shirley)  Begay,  Harry  (Kit)  Begaye  and 
Ashee  (Dulia)  Begaye  Dr;  daughters  Maggie  Chischillie,  Betty  (Kenny) 

Alonzo  Sr.  and  Annie  R.  Begay;  26  grandchildren;  34  great-grandchildren; 
and  six  great-great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Agnes;  son  Dohnny;  an  infant  son; 
and  daughters  Marie  and  Gladys.  He  was  also  preceded  in  death  by  three 
brothers  and  four  sisters. 

Graveside  services  were  Sunday  at  the  family  plot,  north  of  Tolani  Lake, 
Arizona  Route  2 mile  post  22  (road  between  Leupp  and  Kykotsmovi);  turn 
west  off  highway.  Interment  was  at  Mr.  Begay's  family  residence. 

Please  send  condolences  to  the  family  at  www.flagstaffmortuary.com. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Flagstaff  Mortuary. 


Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

August  18,  2004 
Baby  Ghiotto-Miguel 

Ramona  R.  Ghiotto  and  Eldon  R.  Miguel,  Dr.  grieve  the  loss  of  their 
unborn  infant.  Baby  Ghiotto-Miguel,  who  was  lost  by  miscarriage. 

In  addition  to  Baby  Ghiotto-Miguel ' s parents,  survivors  are  brothers, 
Henry  M.  Ghiotto  IV,  and  Jacob  D.  Ghiotto-Miguel;  sister,  Reece  Lynn  Marie 
Ghiotto,  of  Winterhaven,  Calif.;  grandparents,  Henry  and  Glenda  Ghiotto, 
of  Winterhaven,  Calif.,  and  Kenneth  and  Victoria  Villanueva,  of  Yuma; 
great-grandparents,  Ralph  Yuma,  of  Winterhaven,  Calif.,  and  Henry  and 
Martha  Ghiotto,  of  Bard,  Calif.;  and  many  Aunts  and  Uncles. 

Baby  Ghiotto-Miguel  is  preceded  in  death  by  great-grandmother,  Ethelyn  F. 
Cachora,  grandfather,  Eldon  Roy  Miguel  Sr.,  and  Uncle  Valdez  B.  Miguel. 

Service  arrangements  will  be  taken  care  of  by  Kammann  Mortuary.  Funeral 
Services  will  be  held  at  Quechan  Church  of  the  Nazarene  on  Wednesday, 

August  18,  2004  at  6 p.m.  Pastor  Ray  Tarlton  officiating. Final  resting 
place  to  be  Quechan  Tribal  Cry  House,  Ft.  Yuma  Indian  Reservation. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Yuma  Sun, 
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August  17,  2004 

Stefan  Ridley 

- age  23,  passed  away  August  13,  2004. 

Stefan  Knight  Ridley,  age  23,  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  formerly  of  Farmcreek, 
died  August  13,  2004,  from  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  accident. 

He  was  born  August  15,  1980,  in  Roosevelt,  to  Steven  and  Katherine 
Knight  Ridley.  His  tribal  affiliation  was  Northern  Ute,  Ute  Mountain  Ute, 
and  Southern  Ute.  He  graduated  from  Union  High  School  in  1998. 

Stefan  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  being  in  the  outdoors,  doing 
beadwork,  traveling,  and  playing  darts.  He  loved  meeting  people  and  got 
along  well  with  everyone.  He  was  always  willing  to  drop  everything  and 
give  help  wherever  needed.  He  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church 
and  took  part  in  numerous  traditional  religious  ceremonies.  He  was  very 
knowledgeable  in  medicinal  herbs.  Besides  his  Northern  Ute  Tribe,  he  was 
invited  to  participate  in  ceremonies  of  the  Pueblo,  and  Apache  Tribes.  He 
helped  his  father  take  care  of  their  ranch.  He  always  knew  when  it  was 
time  to  "Cowboy  Up."  He  loved  spending  time  with  his  nieces  and  nephews, 
and  had  a way  of  making  them  cry  tears  of  laughter. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Steven  and  Katherine,  Farm  Creek;  brother. 
Bob  (Kay)  Ridley,  Neola;  nieces  and  nephews,  Kiara,  Ross,  Ashaya,  Maylaina, 
and  Hunter;  close  friend,  3ohn  Gamachipi;  grandmother  of  Farmcreek;  aunts 
and  uncles.  Bob  and  Judy  Frank,  Terry  and  Flaydina  Knight;  Linda  and  Doug 
Vanderhoop,  Babes  and  Farren  Secakuku;  Trudy  and  Ben  Watts;  Toby  Ridley; 
Elsie  and  lack  Martinez;  Ridley  and  Roberta  LaRose  Eagle  Chief;  and 
numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother,  Kevin  Ross  Ridley;  grandparents, 
Charlie  Knight  and  Kate  Snow  Knight;  grandfather,  Wallace  lack; 
grandmother.  May  Ridley  lack;  and  Anne  Ridley  Tony. 

Funeral  services  held  11:00  a.m.,  Tuesday,  August  17,  2004,  at  the  St. 
Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Church  in  Whiterocks. 

Burial  in  the  Red  Knoll  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Hullinger 
Mortuary . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

August  21,  2004 
Alfred  Stanton 

Alfred  Stanton  died  in  his  home  in  Ely,  Nev.,  on  Aug.  16,  2004.  Alfred 
graduated  from  White  Pine  High  School  in  1958,  served  in  the  U.S.  Army, 


retired  a journeyman  pipefitter/weld  from  Local  Union  350,  and  served  as 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  on  the  Ely  Shoshone  Tribal  Council  since  his 
retirement.  He  enjoyed  traveling  to  pow-wows  and  handgames,  spending  time 
with  his  children  and  grandchildren,  hunting,  and  Native  American  arts  and 
crafts . 

Alfred  is  survived  by  one  son,  four  daughters,  and  eleven  grandchildren. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Mary  lane;  sons.  Beau  and  leff;  and 
his  brother.  Budge  Stanton. 

Private  graveside  services  will  be  held  for  immediate  family  and  invited 
guests.  A dinner  will  be  held  on  Aug.  27,  2004,  at  2 p.m.  in  the  Ely 
Shoshone  Tribal  Gym,  16  Shoshone  Circle,  Ely,  Nev.,  for  anyone  wishing  to 
attend.  No  flowers,  please. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Elko  Daily/Elko,  NV. 

August  22,  2004 

Alfreda  Dustine  Dohnny 
Sept.  29,  1966-Aug.  20,2004 

Alfreda  Dustine  Dohnny  was  born  October  29,  1966,  and  she  resided  in 
Nooksack  until  she  was  17  years  old.  She  left  this  world  to  join  her 
children  and  other  relatives  on  the  other  side  on  August  20,  2004. 

Her  Mom  moved  to  Tulalip  in  1984  and  Alfreda  stayed  in  Nooksack  because 
she  was  in  love  with  Dude.  She  lost  her  house  up  in  Ulequedce  to 
unforeseen  circumstances  and  Kathy  McKay  offered  to  let  her  stay  with  her 
on  Mission  Road  in  Nooksack.  She  was  attending  Nooksack  Valley  High  School 
at  that  time. 

Sometime  around  1985  she  was  sick  and  couldn't  seem  to  get  well  so  her 
mother  went  to  Mission  Road  and  took  Alfreda  to  Tulalip  where  she  was  able 
to  eat  more  and  gain  weight.  Low  and  behold,  8 months  later  - Darlene  was 
born  here  in  Tulalip.  After  Darlene,  came  Michael  Edward,  Christopher 
Damien  and  Mandee  who  took  a fast  half  hour  drive  from  Tulalip  to 
Bellingham  - Mandee  was  born  30  minutes  later.  Everything  else  is  history. 

Alfreda  spent  her  time  going  between  Halverstick  and  Tulalip. 

Alfreda  is  survived  by  the  love  of  her  life.  Dude,  her  and  Dude's 
children;  Darlene,  Michael,  Christopher  and  Mandee,  three  children 
preceded  her;  Tamara,  Darren  and  Dianna,  her  mother;  Clarissa  lames  Dohnny, 
her  dad;  Albert  Dohnny,  Sr.;  her  sisters;  Pamela  Dohnny,  Edith  Dohnny  and 
Rob  Cooper,  Alberta  Dohnny,  Leon  Begay,  brothers;  Merle  Dohnny  and  Albert 
Dohnny,  Dr.,  nieces  and  nephews;  Kathi,  Anthony,  Codee,  Kiesha,  Kaylicious, 
Crystal,  Lincoln  Lee,  and  Shelden. 

Alfreda  was  an  avid  learner.  She  made  baskets,  earrings,  necklaces, 
dream  catchers,  people  beaded  earnings.  She  was  very  gifted  with  her  hands. 

We  will  all  miss  our  talented,  sister,  daughter,  and  mom.  Alfreda 's  life 
was  too  short  for  her  mother. 

An  interfaith  Service  will  be  held  Sunday  August  22nd  at  6:00  pm  at 
Tulalip  Center,  6700  Totem  Beach  Loop  Road,  Tulalip.  Funeral  service  will 
be  held  10:00  am  Monday  August  23,  2004  at  Tulalip  Tribal  Center  with 
burial  to  follow  at  Mission  Beach  Cemetery.  Funeral  Services  entrusted  to 
Schaefer-Shipman  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 

August  17,  2004 
Lonny  Dale  Hoffman 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Lonny  Dale  Hoffman,  46,  will  be  conducted 
at  10  a.m.,  today,  Aug.  17,  in  the  gymnasium  of  Wyoming  Indian  High  School. 
Burial  will  follow  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  in  Lander. 

He  died  Aug.  13,  2004. 

Born  Aug.  2,  1958,  in  Mitchell,  S.D.,  he  was  the  son  of  Raymond  and 
Nellie  Hoffman.  Graduating  from  Parkston  High  School  in  1976,  he  went  on 
to  attend  Northern  State  College  in  Aberdeen,  S.D.,  earning  a bachelor's 
degree  in  education  in  1979.  He  completed  graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in  1985  and  continued  on  to  the  University  of 


Montana  in  Missoula  for  his  degree  in  administration. 

He  began  his  21  year  career  with  Wyoming  Indian  schools  in  1983.  During 
this  tenure,  he  taught  special  education,  was  district  curriculum 
coordinator,  served  as  a high  school  principal,  and  for  the  past  eight 
years,  has  been  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  Fremont  County  School 
District  No.  14. 

A strong  advocate  for  students  and  their  right  to  quality  education,  he 
presented  at  over  20  national,  regional  and  state  conferences.  From  1988 
until  1994,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Wyoming  to  serve  on  the 
State  Council  of  Vocational  Education.  He  served  as  a delegate  for  the 
first  Occupational  Education  Delegation  to  the  National  People's  Republic 
of  China.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  served  on  the  National  Indian 
Impacted  Schools  Association  Board  of  Directors  and  the  National 
Association  of  Federal  Impacted  Schools. 

In  his  leisure,  he  enjoyed  being  outdoors,  going  to  basketball  games, 
attending  community  events,  camping,  traveling,  Whitewater  canoeing  and 
skiing  down  hill  and  cross  country.  He  especially  enjoyed  spending  time  in 
the  cherished  company  of  family. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Michelle;  his  daughter  Tasha;  son  Rayne; 
stepson  Michael;  his  mother  and  stepfather,  Nellie  and  Curtis  Green  of 
Scotland,  S.D.;  a brother.  Bill  Hoffman  and  his  wife  of  Parkston,  S.D.; 
his  sister,  Noreen  Wallace  and  her  husband  of  Gisela,  Ariz.;  eight 
stepbrothers  or  stepsisters;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews.  He  is  also 
survived  by  his  Arapaho  adopted  parents,  Lillian  and  Doe  Chavez;  brothers, 
Donnie,  Keith,  Clarence  and  Marty  Chavez;  and  sisters,  Arline,  Vera 
"Prosper,  Myra  Watt  and  Kathy  Chavez. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father. 

Memorials  in  his  honor  can  be  made  to  the  Lonny  Hoffman  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund  at  Wyoming  Indian  High  School  in  care  of  Hudson's  Funeral 
Home,  680  Mount  Hope  Dr.,  Lander,  WY  82520. 

August  21,  2004 

Burt  Whiteplume  Dr. 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Burt  Whiteplume  Dr.,  52,  will  be  conducted 
at  10  a.m.j  Monday,  Aug.  23,  at  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.,  today,  Aug.  21,  at  Hudson's 
Funeral  Home,  and  again  at  7 p.m.,  Sunday,  at  Blue  Sky  Hall.  Interment 
will  be  in  St.  Michael's  Mission  Cemetery. 

He  died  Aug.  16,  2004,  at  Wyoming  Medical  Center  in  Casper. 

Born  Nov.  5,  1951,  in  Ethete,  he  was  the  son  of  Burt  and  Ada  (Waterman) 
Whiteplume  Sr.  He  attended  high  school  in  Lander  before  he  joined  the  U.S. 
Army.  He  served  many  years  in  the  National  Guard. 

He  worked  in  construction  for  different  companies,  helping  build  the 
Mill  Creek  and  Beaver  Creek  housing  projects  and  also  working  on  the  St. 
Stephens  School.  He  also  worked  for  Indian  Health  Services,  was  active  in 
the  Arapahoe  Credit  Program  and  with  the  Northern  Arapahoe  Housing  Board. 
He  enjoyed  hunting,  working  on  cars  and  taking  care  of  his  grandchildren . 
He  was  a member  of  VFW  Post  No.  64. 

Survivors  include  his  children,  Sarah  Whiteplume  of  Ethete,  Burt 
Whiteplume  III  of  Ethete,  and  Richard  and  Margie  Whiteplume  of  Roosevelt, 
Utah;  his  grandchildren,  Laura  and  Harold  Friday,  Brandon  and  Alyssa 
Whiteplume,  Shayna  D.  Moss  and  Angelyn  Caren;  siblings,  Lucy  and  Philip 
Mesteth  Sr.  of  Ethete,  Rachel  Enos  of  Kinnear,  William  and  Regina 
Whiteplume,  also  of  Kinnear,  and  Francis  and  Roberta  Whiteplume  of  Ethete. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  his  sister,  Bernadette 
Whiteplume,  brothers,  Richard  Whiteplume  and  Peter  Whiteplume,  and 
grandsons.  Derrick  and  Herman. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 


August  18,  2004 


William  Everybody  Talks  About,  Sr. 

Rancher,  William  "Billy"  Everybody  Talks  About,  Sr.,  85,  died  Sunday, 

Aug.  15,  2004,  at  Marias  Care  Center  of  natural  causes. 

A wake  and  rosary  were  held  at  Old  Eagle  Shield.  Services  are  today 
(Thursday)  at  2 p.m.  at  Little  Flower  Parish  with  burial  following  in 
Little  Badger  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Everybody  Talks  About  was  born  at  Little  Badger  May  10,  1919,  and  was 
raised  there.  In  1945  he  married  Evelynn  Red  Head.  In  1956,  they  divorced. 
He  worked  on  the  railroad,  as  a cowboy  ranch  hand  and  also  worked  on 
Hungry  Horse  Dam.  He  was  a member  of  the  Slickfoot  Society. 

He  enjoyed  playing  handgames,  attending  rodeos  and  Indian  dances, 
playing  cards  and  doctoring  animals.  He  helped  raise  his  numerous  nieces 
and  nephews,  who  regarded  him  as  a father  figure. 

Everybody  Talks  About  is  survived  by  daughters,  Karen  Bullchild  of 
Browning  and  Mary  Louise  DeRoche  of  Heart  Butte;  sons,  William  "Allen" 

Talks  About,  Dr.  and  Kenneth  Eugene  Everybody  Talks  About  of  Browning;  15 
grandchildren  and  22  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  daughters,  Verna  Everybody  Talks  About  and 
Katherene  Long  Time  Sleeping;  sisters  Isabell  Young  Running  Crane  and  Mary 
Dorothy  LaMott;  and  a brother,  Charlie  Everybody  Talks  About. 

Duanita  Bostwick 

Duanita  Marie  (Kittson)  Bostwick,  64,  of  2525  11th  Ave.  S.,  a secretary, 
died  of  natural  causes  Friday  at  her  home. 

Her  wake  was  held  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center.  Rosary  service  was 
Tuesday  at  the  community  center.  Her  funeral  was  on  Wednesday  at  the 
Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Holy  Family  Mission  Cemetery.  Day 
Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Mary  Bostwick  of  Belt;  sons  Robert 
Bostwick,  Frank  Bostwick,  William  Bostwick  and  Gerald  Bostwick,  all  of 
Great  Falls  and  Batiste  Bostwick  of  Browning;  sisters,  Bobbie  Dones  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn,  and  Margaret  Kittson  of  San  Dose,  Calif.;  a brother. 
Dames  Kittson  Sr.  of  Badger  Creek;  14  grandchildren  and  eight  great- 
-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  William  Bostwick  Sr.  and  a son, 
William  Derry  Bostwick. 

Duanita  was  born  in  Browning  on  Nov.  10,  1939,  and  raised  on  Badger 
Creek.  She  graduated  from  Haskel  Dunior  College  in  Laurence,  Kan.  and  she 
married  William  Bostwick  on  Feb.  14,  1959,  in  Reno,  Nev. 

Duanita  worked  at  the  Browning  Public  School  in  1970  and  the  Dan-Bar 
Stitch  in  1992.  She  was  a member  of  Calvary  Baptist  Indian  Church  in  Great 
Falls  and  enjoyed  crocheting,  beading,  crossword  puzzles,  being  around  her 
grandchildren  and  doing  activities  with  them. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

August  19,  2004 

Kathy  Bull  Child 

Kathy  Bull  Child,  39,  of  Great  Falls,  a homemaker,  died  of  organ  failure 
Monday  at  a local  hospital. 

Her  wake  is  in  progress  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center,  with  rosary 
at  7 p.m.  Friday.  Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Little  Flower  Parish 
with  burial  in  Home  Gun  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Travis  Aimsback  of  Heart  Butte;  daughters 
Faith  No  Runner  and  Stephanie  Bull  Child  of  Browning;  sons  Daniel  Bull 
Child  of  Browning  and  Doshua  No  Runner  of  Seattle;  a sister,  Betty  Dean 
Bull  Child  of  Browning;  and  one  grandchild. 

William  'Billy'  Everybody  Talks  About  Sr. 

BROWNING  - William  "Billy"  Everybody  Talks  About  Sr.,  85,  of  Browning,  a 


rancher,  died  of  natural  causes  at  Marias  Care  Center. 

His  wake  has  begun  and  will  run  until  his  funeral  at  2 p.m.  today  at 
Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning  with  burial  in  Little  Badger  Cemetery. 

Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Karen  Bull  Child  of  Browning  and  Mary  Louise 
DeRoche  of  Heart  Butte;  sons  William  "Allen"  Talks  About  Dr.  and  Kenneth 
Eugene  Everybody  Talks  About,  both  of  Browning;  15  grandchildren,  22 
great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great-grandchild . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  daughters  Verna  Everybody  Talks  About  and 
Katherine  Long  Time  Sleeping  and  Isabell  Young  Running. 

August  23,  2004 

Roscoe  M.  Fast  Buffalo  Horse  Dr. 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  - Roscoe  M.  Fast  Buffalo  Horse  Dr.,  32,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
a cook,  died  of  sepsis  Tuesday  at  a Portland  hospital. 

Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Willow 
Creek  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  a brother,  Samuel  A.  Fast  Buffalo  Horse. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

August  21,  2004 

Clare  Yvonne  Courville  Rogers 

RONAN  - Clare  Yvonne  Courville  Rogers,  55,  joined  the  Ancestors  on 
Thursday,  Aug.  19,  2004,  at  St.  Patrick  Hospital  in  Missoula,  while 
surrounded  by  her  large  extended  family. 

A member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  she  was  born 
into  a large  family  on  Feb.  21,  1949,  in  St.  Ignatius  to  Alexander 
Courville  and  Elsie  (Bisson)  Courville.  As  a child,  the  family  moved 
extensively  and  she  was  raised  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Clare  married  Billie  Carl  Rogers  in  1969.  A devoted  husband,  through 
thick  and  thin.  Bill  loved  and  cared  for  his  wife  unconditionally.  When 
Clare  married  Bill  she  knew  that  she  was  marrying  a career  Navy  (Seabees) 
man  and  she  enjoyed  living  throughout  the  world  as  they  raised  their 
family. 

Upon  retirement,  the  family  made  their  home  in  Ronan  and  Clare  worked 
for  Doe's  Diffy  Stop  in  Pablo  for  the  past  10  years  until  her  health 
forced  her  into  retirement. 

Clare  was  a well-known  practical  joker  and  was  never  afraid  to  pull  a 
good  one  on  a close  friend.  In  fact,  keep  an  eye  out,  she  may  be  pulling 
one  now. 

She  also  enjoyed  bingo  and  keno.  When  time  permitted  she  crocheted  and 
would  always  find  time  for  her  family  and  those  friends  who  she  called  her 
family. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Alex  Courville  and  Elsie  Bisson 
Courville  Brooks,  sisters  Delores  and  Marlene,  and  a granddaughter,  Suzie 
Q- 

Survivors  include  her  husband  Bill  of  Ronan;  her  children,  Mary  Adele 
Rogers  and  Dason  Rogers,  both  of  Ronan;  her  brothers,  Fred  of  Poison, 

Henry  (Tammy)  of  Ronan,  Kenneth  (Cindy)  of  Pablo  and  Alex  (Dudy)  of 
Missoula;  sisters  Leona  of  Ronan,  Connie  Cams  of  Yuma,  Ariz.,  Laura 
Villegas  (Mike)  of  Wapato,  Wash.,  and  Donna  Lee  (Wade)  of  Albuquerque, 

N.M.;  a sister-in-law,  Sharon  (Mike)  Burns  of  Poison;  as  well  as  a large 
extended  family  of  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces,  nephews  and  friends 
she  considered  family. 

A traditional  wake  service  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  21,  at 
the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius  with  the  rosary  being  held  there  at  8 p.m. 
Sunday.  Wake  closing  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Longhouse, 
followed  by  Mass  being  celebrated  at  11  a.m.  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic 
Mission.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Ronan  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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August  19,  2004 

Berna  Hayford 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Berna  Mae  (McKeever)  Hayford,  75,  died  on  Aug.  10,  2004, 
at  St.  Patrick  Hospital  in  Missoula.  A member  of  the  Confederated  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes,  Berna  was  born  in  St.  Ignatius  to  Mona  (Marcum)  and 
lames  McKeever  Ir.  on  lune  21,  1929.  Raised  in  the  Post  Creek,  she 
graduated  from  St.  Ignatius  High  School  in  1948.  Shortly  after  graduation, 
she  married  Art  Graham  and  they  had  two  sons,  Robert  and  Stanley.  She 
later  married  Gerald  "lerry"  Hayford.  To  this  marriage  were  added  Walter 
and  Mona.  She  was  also  married  to  Ray  "Cub"  Baylor.  Berna  loved  her 
children,  animals  and  flowers.  She  enjoyed  bingo,  checking  out  thrift 
stores,  visiting  with  friends,  and  gambling. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  two  husbands;  her  son,  Walter; 
her  brother,  Lester  McKeever;  and  a niece,  lamie  McKeever. 

Survivors  include  Stanley  Graham  and  Mona  (Cabe)  Hayford,  and  Bob 
Graham;  nieces  Rita  McKeever  and  Leslie  LeBeau  and  their  families;  and 
nephews  Allen  and  Casey  McKeever  of  Oregon. 

In  accordance  with  her  wishes,  cremation  has  taken  place  and  she  was 
laid  to  rest  on  the  grave  of  her  son.  Graveside  services  were  held  on  Aug. 
14  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery. 

loseph  E.  Matt 

BIG  ARM  - loseph  E.  Matt,  80,  died  of  natural  causes  at  his  home  here  on 
Aug.  12,  2004.  loseph  was  born  March  15,  1924,  in  St.  Ignatius  to  Rose  and 
Louis  Matt,  loseph  married  Sophie  "Erma"  Kallowat  in  Poison  on  Duly  22, 
1946.  He  was  a member  of  the  Salish-Kootenai  Tribes.  He  served  with  the 
Army  in  the  South  Pacific  during  World  War  II  and  was  discharged  as  a 
staff  sergeant.  He  was  a member  of  the  Northwest  Ironworkers  Assoc.;  he 
received  his  50-year  pin  this  past  April.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Poison  VFW  # 2986.  loseph  worked  on  the  Libby,  Hungry  Horse,  Kerr,  Noxon 
and  Bridgeport  (WA)  dams.  He  also  worked  at  the  papermill  in  Missoula,  the 
aluminum  plant  in  Columbia  Falls,  and  on  underground  missiles  in  Great 
Falls  and  Glasgow.  His  interests  included  powwows,  playing  stickgames, 
horse  races,  country  music,  powwow  songs,  sports  on  TV,  boxing,  golf, 
spending  time  in  his  yard  and  with  his  family  and  dog  Axel,  and  watching 
his  son,  Rik,  teach  and  play  golf.  In  his  younger  days  he  loved  being  in 
the  woods  cutting  Christmas  trees.  He  was  the  last  of  seven  brothers  and 
three  sisters. 

loseph  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  best  friend  of  58  years,  Sophie;  sons 
Rik  Matt  (Big  Arm)  and  Robert  McCrea  (Pablo);  a daughter,  Barbara  Clark 
and  her  son,  Robert  loseph  Clark  (Kalispell);  and  numerous  nephews  and 
nieces . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  sons.  Dean  Matt  and  Randall  Lee;  and  his 
parents.  The  wake  started  on  Aug.  13  at  the  Elmo  Hall. 

Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was  celebrated  on  Aug.  14  in  Elmo.  Burial  with 
military  honors  followed  in  Dayton.  A memorial  will  be  set  at  a later  date 
Donations  can  be  made  to  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Char-Koosta  News. 

August  19,  2004 

Everett  Hudson,  61 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Everett  F.  Hudson,  61,  died  Aug.  16,  2004,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  from  cancer. 

A memorial  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel 
Burial  will  be  at  4 p.m.  Saturday  at  Angelus  Memorial  Park  in  Anchorage. 

Mr.  Hudson  was  born  Aug.  14,  1943,  in  Metlakatla  to  Everett  and  Gertrude 
Hudson.  His  early  years  were  spent  commercial  fishing  and  logging  with  his 
father  and  grandfather  in  Southeast. 


He  graduated  from  high  school  and  attended  Haskell  Institute  for  two 
years.  He  received  training  at  Northrup  Institute  for  aircraft  mechanics. 

Mr.  Hudson  was  employed  as  an  A&P  mechanic  for  ERA  Helicopters  during 
the  early  '70s  while  the  oil  companies  were  doing  survey  work  for  the 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  route.  He  was  employed  with  Amoco  Production  Co. 
for  10  years  on  the  oil  platforms  in  Cook  Inlet  as  a roustabout/mechanic 
and  then  for  Arco  Alaska  as  an  oil  field  operator  for  another  10  years.  He 
started  his  own  halibut  fishing  charter  in  Homer,  Tsimshian  Halibut 
Charters,  with  the  MV  Jackpot,  and  loved  fishing  for  the  big  one.  The  last 
few  years  he  worked  as  a commercial  truck  driver  mostly  for  Peak  Oilfield 
Co. 

"Everett's  greatest  love  was  for  his  family,  and  in  particular  his  five 
grandchildren,  who  called  him  'Papa  Everett.'  He  was  very  proud  of  his  22- 
-year  friendship  with  Bill  W.,  whom  he  credited  with  saving  his  life. 

"Everett  was  a generous  man  who  sometimes  roared  like  a lion,  but  was  a 
big  softy  on  the  inside,  and  there  wasn't  anyone  who  could  fillet  halibut 
like  he  could!" 

Mr.  Hudson  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  39  years,  Judy;  his  daughters  and 
sons-in-law,  Kimberly  and  Patrick  Kinnebrew  and  Kandice  and  Jackson  Meyer; 
grandchildren,  Braden  and  Cameron  Kinnebrew  and  Trenton,  Kelsey  and  Kamry 
Meyer;  sister,  Josi  Hudson;  and  nephew,  Fred  Hudson.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  two  brothers. 

Arrangements  are  with  Anchorage  Funeral  Home  and  Crematory. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

August  17,  2004 
Robert  Demmert 

Robert  "Bobby"  Demmert,  63,  died  Aug.  11,  2004,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical 
Center  in  Anchorage. 

He  was  born  Dune  1,  1941,  in  Angoon.  He  started  fishing  at  a very  young 
age  with  his  father,  Paul  Demmert  Sr.,  at  Hood  Bay  and  Hawk  Inlet.  He 
fished  all  over  Southeast  Alaska  and  around  Seattle.  He  did  some  purse 
seining  and  fished  halibut  with  Andy  Hanson  on  the  My  Ann,  and  some 
trolling  at  Hoonah  and  Kake  Side. 

He  worked  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  Angoon  for  two  years.  He 
longshored  at  Dora  Bay  Camp  and  at  Chomley  for  three  years.  He  also  did 
some  hand  trolling  with  his  brother,  Peter  Demmert,  for  15  years.  Then  he 
did  some  halibut  fishing  with  George  B.  Johnson  the  last  three  years. 

He  volunteered  for  the  Southeast  Senior  Services  in  Angoon  for  the  last 
three  years.  He  was  a very  active  ANB  member  in  Angoon,  camp  No.  7.  He  was 
also  an  active  member  of  Search  and  Rescue  in  Angoon. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Paul  Demmert  Sr.,  and  sister, 

Lena  Hunter. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Emma  Demmert,  of  Angoon;  brothers,  Harold 
Demmert  Sr.,  Leonard  Demmert  Sr.,  and  Peter  Demmert,  all  of  Angoon,  Norman 
Demmert  of  Anchorage,  Alan  Demmert  Sr.,  of  Metlakatla,  and  Paul  Demmert  Jr. 
, of  Kake;  sisters,  Pauline  Jim,  Frances  Daniels,  and  Alice  Thomas,  all  of 
Angoon;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Anchorage  Funeral  Home  and  Crematory  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Juneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

August  23,  2004 

Brock  Patrick  Hill-Misner 

HILL-MISENER  Brock  Patrick  - Called  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Friday 
August  20,  2004,  stillborn  child  of  Jake  and  Michelle;  brother  of  Madison, 
Jonathon  "Jack",  and  Ava;  cousin  of  Amber;  grandson  of  Mary  Rowen,  Bill 
Misener  and  Eva  Porter,  and  Barry  and  "Loy"  Danya  Hill;  great-grandchild 
of  Patricia  Rowen;  nephew  of  Chris  Hill,  Tanis  Hill  and  Scott  Misener. 

A private  family  Funeral  Service  has  taken  place. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  HILL  & ROBINSON  FUNERAL  HOME  & 
CREMATION  CENTRE.  Interment  Stump  Hall  Cemetery,  Six  Nations.  Donations  to 


the  Children's  Aid  Society  would  be  appreciated. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Brantford  Expositor. 

August  20,  2004 

Napoleon  White  Man  (Aanatsi ' psitokomii) 

NAPOLEON  (NAP)  WHITE  MAN  (Aanatsi ' psitokomii) , passed  away  peacefully  at 
his  home  in  Standoff  on  Friday,  August  13,  2004  at  the  age  of  64  years. 

Nap  was  born  to  Dim  and  Amy  (Long  Time  Squirrel)  White  Man  and  was 
adopted  by  his  grandparents  Pi ' kssomahkii  and  Christine  (Issomoo)  Long 
Time  Squirrel.  He  was  a member  of  misamaahkoyinnimaan,  "Long  time  pipe" 
Bundle  people  from  the  age  of  4 to  15  years. 

Nap  leaves  to  mourn  him,  his  brother  George  and  half-brother  Reggie 
White  Man  and  family;  great  uncle  Tom  (White  Man)  White  Calf,  numerous 
relatives  of  the  George  Long  Time  Squirrel  Sr.  family;  Alphonse  Many  Grey 
Horses  Sr.  family,  Mark  and  Eva  Old  Shoes  family,  Dim  and  Molly  Wells 
family,  Dim  and  Amy  White  Man  family  and  nephews  and  nieces,  including  the 
Eagle  Speaker  family. Nap  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Dim  and  Amy  White 
Man;  his  adopted  parents  Pi ' kssomahkii  and  Issomoo  Long  Time  Squirrel, 
brothers  Stanley  and  Mia ' nistssaoka ' sim;  sisters:  Isabelle  and  Rosie  White 
Man;  half  brother  Arthur  White  Man;  uncles  and  aunts:  George  Long  Time 
Squirrel,  Alphonse  (Ruth)  Many  Grey  Horses,  Eva  (Mark)  Old  Shoes,  Molly 
(Dim)  Wells  and  his  adopted  mother  Maggie  Eagle  Speaker. 

Nap  grew  up  in  the  Bull  Horn  Coulee  area  of  the  Blood  Reserve  and  later 
moved  to  Cardston  with  his  mother  Issomoo.  After  Issomoo  passed  away  he 
moved  to  Standoff  where  Maggie  Eagle  Speaker  took  him  in  as  her  adopted 
son.  Nap  worked  for  a number  of  people  on  the  Blood  Reserve  for  periods  of 
time  but  he  mostly  volunteered  with  Blood  Tribe  Recreation.  As  a natural 
athlete  he  played  for  a number  of  softball  (fastball)  teams  and  a goalie 
for  a number  of  hockey  teams,  including  the  Kainai  Chiefs,  when  they  won 
the  Foothills  Senior  Hockey  League  Championship.  He  also  played  for  the 
Kainai  Oldtimers  Hockey  Club. 

A Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod  on 
Thursday,  August  19,  2004  at  4:00  p.m.  A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St. 
Catherine's  Catholic  Church,  Standoff  on  Thursday,  August  19,  2004  from 
6:00  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  St. 

Catherine's  Church  on  Friday,  August  20,  2004  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Father 
Les  Kwiatkowski  officiating.  Interment  in  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Eden's  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod,  553-3772. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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September  4,  2004 
Klamath  Speluish/dancing  moon 

Algonquin  Pohquitaqunk/middle  moon  between  harvest  and  eating  Indian  corn 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM,  Indigenous  Peoples  Literature, 

TN  Indian  Affairs  and  Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"It  is  the  general  belief  of  the  Indians  that  after  a man  dies  his  spirit 
is  somewhere  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sky,  we  do  not  know  exactly  where, 
but  we  are  sure  that  his  spirit  still  lives.  ..." 

"So  it  is  with  WakanTanka.  We  believe  that  he  is  everywhere,  yet  he  is 
to  us  as  the  spirits  of  our  friends,  whose  voices  we  can  not  hear." 

_ Chased-by-Bears,  Santee-Yanktonai  Sioux 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

i Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  i 

I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
t States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 


| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

NATIVE  SOVEREIGNTY  101  - A SIMPLE  PRIMER 

Native  sovereignty  is  in  the  news,  in  large  measure  because  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has,  at  best,  a limited  understanding  of 
the  concept.  Read  the  article  "Bush's  Words  On  Sovereignty". 

The  simple,  dictionary  definition  of  sovereignty  is  the  ability  of  a 
people  who  share  a common  culture,  religion,  language,  value  system  and 
land  base,  to  exercise  control  over  their  lands  and  lives,  independent  of 
other  nations. 

We  know  we  are  sovereign  due  to  one  simple  test.  Nations  do  not  form 
treaties  with  subjects  - they  form  them  with  other  sovereignties. 

That's  all  well-and-good,  but  the  reality  in  the  US  and  Canada  is  a 
limited  sovereignty. 

The  following  information  was  extracted  from  the  following  website: 

http : //www . hunter bear . org/Unions%2C%20Wor ker s%2C%20T  ribal%20Sovereignty . htm 

(Thanks  to  Hunter  Bear  for  granting  permission  to  share  his  work) 

TRIBAL  SOVEREIGNTY: 

A Native  tribal  nation,  like  all  nations,  has  inherent 
sovereignty.  Full  sovereignty  is  the  full  and  ultimate  control  by  the 
tribal  nation  of  its  land,  its  people,  and  its  affairs.  Much  sovereignty 
has  been  lost  - however  temporarily  - by  the  tribal  nations  in  both  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  but  some  functional  sovereignty  does  remain. 

Native  sovereignty  has  been  badly  eroded.  In  the  United  States,  the 
current  situation  is  referred  to  as  "residual"  or  "limited  sovereignty"  - 
a tribal  nation  has  control  over  some  dimensions  but  not  over  others.  The 
fight  is  always  to  preserve  and  to  expand  sovereignty.  Sovereignty, 
obviously,  is  power  - and  protection  and  security  - and  critical  to 
individual  and  societal  well-being. 

A Federally  recognized  tribe  today  in  the  U.S.  has  these  powers  in  the 
context  of  "limited"  or  "residual"  sovereignty: 

1]  Tribes  can  govern  themselves  administratively  and  judicially  - under 
the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  [1934]  and  subject  to 
the  Major  Crimes  Act  [1885],  Public  Law  280  [1953]  and  the  Indian  Civil 
Rights  Act  [1968 . ] 

2]  Tribes  can  tax  their  members  and  tax  outside  business  enterprises 
functioning  on  the  reservation. 

3]  Tribes  can  handle  domestic  relations. 

4]  Tribes  can  apportion  tribal  property  [e.g.,  homesites.] 

5]  Tribes  can  regulate  inheritance. 

6]  Tribes  can  determine  tribal  membership. 

Obviously  this  excludes  much  from  "the  full  and  ultimate  control  by  the 
tribal  nation  of  its  land,  its  people,  and  its  affairs." 


As  just  an  example,  let's  look  at  the  criminal  justice  situation  on  a 
Federal  Indian  reservation  today: 

A tribe  CAN  arrest  and  prosecute  an  Indian  who  commits  misdemeanor  crimes 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation. 

A tribe  CANNOT  arrest  and  prosecute  anyone  who  commits  felony  crimes  on 
its  reservation.  In  the  greatest  majority  of  cases,  this  power  is  held  by 
the  Federal  government  under  the  Major  Crimes  Act  of  1885  - although  a 

non-Indian  to  non-Indian  felony  on  a reservation  is  turned  over  to  state 
officials.  In  a small  minority  of  cases,  however.  Public  Law  280  [1953] 
gives  all  felony  jurisdiction  to  the  state. 

[PL-280,  BTW,  was  part  of  the  infamous  "Termination  Package"  of  the 
reactionary  1950s  and  beyond  which  included,  in  addition  to  280,  formal 
efforts  to  terminate  treaty  rights  - and  although  this  was  kept  at  arm's 
length  by  most  tribes  and  eventually  ended  and  reversed  as  policy,  played 
hell  with  the  Menominee  and  Klamath  and  a number  of  other  affected  nations. 
Termination  efforts  included,  too,  the  urban  relocation  scheme  which 
maneuvered  tens  of  thousands  of  Native  people  into  the  cities  with  both 
"the  stick"  and  "pie  in  the  sky"  promises  and  dumped  them  there  sans 
Federal  Indian  benefits.] 

In  1978,  the  US  Supreme  Court  issued  the  Oliphant  decision  which  prevents 
tribes  from  prosecuting  non-Indian  offenders  on  its  reservation. 

Immediately  following  this,  I had  the  interesting  experience  of  spending  a 
day  discussing  Oliphant  and  its  implications  at  a special  workshop  for 
Navajo  tribal  police  at  Window  Rock.  [I  handled  the  Criminal  Justice 
curriculum  at  Navajo  Community  College.]  It  was  clear  that  massive 
confusion  was  fast  developing  and  that  the  only  immediate  solution  was 
cross-deputization  of  tribal  police  by  state  authorities.  [The  Navajo 
Nation  is  bigger  than  the  state  of  West  Virginia  and,  in  this  case, 

Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah  are  involved.]  Cross-deputization  in 
Indian  country  generally  came  to  pass  quickly,  enabling  a cross-deputized 
tribal  police  officer  to  arrest  a non-Indian  on  the  reservation  - but  the 
non-Indian  would  have  to  be  turned  over  to  state  or  Federal  officers. 
Further,  only  rarely  was  a state  cross-deputized  tribal  officer  able  to 
arrest  someone  on  state  jurisdiction. 

If  this  was  not  confusing  enough,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  1990  Duro 
decision  sought  to  prevent  a tribe  from  arresting  and  prosecuting  Indians 
of  other  tribes  on  its  reservation!  This  fast-developing  and  completely 
bizarre  twist  led  Congress  to  forthwith  pass  special  "blocking" 
legislation  which  was  made  permanent  in  1992.  Thus  Duro  has  been 
effectively  nullified. 

This  has  led  a great  many  of  us  to  call  for  restoration  of  full  Native 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  [ jurisdiction  over  everyone!]  on  the 
reservations . 

The  completely  tangled  criminal  justice  jurisdictional  situation  on 
Federal  Indian  reservations  epitomizes  the  very  complex  mess  in  which  most 
Native  people  are  caught  up  today. 

In  Alaska  the  above  are  further  complicated  by  historical  manifest.  The 
first  significant  non-indigenous  presence  in  Alaska  came  from  Russian  fur 
traders  in  the  18th  century.  Under  Russian  influence,  parts  of  Alaska 
became  dominated  by  Czarist  economic  influences  and  by  Russian  Orthodox 
religion,  but  most  Native  villages  were  little  affected  by  European 
influences . 

The  above  and  following  from  the  law  offices  of  Douglas  Kemp  Mertz 
http: //www. a la ska . net/~dkmertz/natlaw. htm 


Alaska  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Russia  in  1867.  The 


Treaty  of  Cession  provided  that  "[t]he  uncivilized  [Native]  tribes  will  be 
subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the  United  States  may,  from  time 
to  time,  adopt  in  regard  to  aboriginal  tribes  of  that  country/'  but  did 
not  address  the  property  rights  of  the  native  inhabitants.  The  early 
United  States  presence  was  limited  to  a few  military  posts.  Military 
government  was  not  displaced  by  civilian  government  until  1884,  and  then 
many  local  governments  were  informal  and  sporadic  creations  of  area  miners. 
Even  then  non-Native  governmental  structures  were  not  imposed  on  Natives 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  Natives  lived  in  or  interacted  with  the  non- 
Native  communities.  Since  the  first  non-Native  immigrants  into  Alaska  were 
chiefly  small  miners,  merchants,  and  fishing  interests,  there  was  not  the 
same  interest  as  in  the  contiguous  United  States  in  displacing  the  Native 
peoples  from  their  lands  and  confining  them  to  reservations.  As  a result 
many  Native  villages  had  no  significant  pressures  or  influences  from  other 
cultures  until  well  into  the  Twentieth  Century. 


There  is  essentially  no  native  sovereignty  in  Hawaii,  though  bills  are 
being  introduced  to  reinstate  what  was  taken  away  with  the  territorial  and 
subsequent  statehood  abolishment  of  these  rights. 

That  is  the  intro  to  Native  Sovereignty  that  anyone  in  federal  office 
should  understand.  Forward  a copy  to  your  Senator  and  Representative. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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Don't  believe  everything  you  read 

Official  says  anti-sovereignty  piece  contains  "usual  misinformation" 

Sam  Lewin 
August  23,  2004 

An  anti-Indian  sovereignty  editorial  is  full  of  the  "usual  misinformation 
and  extrapolation  of  numbers",  according  to  the  head  of  the  Oklahoma 
Indian  Affairs  Commission. 

In  a piece  called  "The  Festering  Problem  of  Indian  'Sovereignty'  ", 
California-based  author  Ian  Golab  criticizes  the  concept  of  tribes  as 
sovereign  governments. 

"The  notion  that  American  Indian  tribes  should  be  treated  like  Canada  or 
France,  as  some  tribal  leaders  assert,  offends  common  sense.  "A  nation 
within  the  nation"  is  what  they  claim  to  be,  but  it  is  not  even  close  to 
a reality,"  Golab  writes,  later  asserting  that  the  "true  meaning  of 
sovereignty  is  tax  evasion." 

The  lengthy  piece  alludes  to  Indian  gaming  all  over  the  country,  but  it 
is  the  portion  regarding  Oklahoma  that  has  OIAC  Executive  Director 
Barbara  Warner  crying  foul. 

For  example,  Golab  states:  "The  state  with  the  most  tribal  casinos  - 
82  - is  Oklahoma,  where  tribes  rake  in  as  much  as  $1.2  billion  a year  - 
and  the  state  doesn't  get  a cent.  Oklahoma  Indians,  who  comprise  7 percent 
of  the  state  population,  have  become  the  most  powerful  political  force 
there.  Meanwhile,  officials  estimate  that  Oklahoma's  39  tribes  cost  the 
state  $500  million  a year  - in  lost  property  taxes,  lost  revenues  on 
tax-free  cigarettes,  and  lost  excise  taxes  and  tag  fees  from  cars  sold  by 
reservation  dealerships.  That's  nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  state's  2003 
budgetary  shortfall,  enough  to  pay  for  17,000  teachers.  Meanwhile,  the 
state's  billion-dollar  racetrack  industry,  which  does  pay  taxes,  is 
teetering  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  and  communities  are  mired  in 
litigation  with  cash-flush  tribes  over  land  and  water  rights." 

Warner  found  so  many  things  wrong  with  that  passage  that  she  nearly 
filled  up  an  entire  page  in  a response. 

1.  Golab  says  that  there  are  82  casinos  in  Oklahoma,  which  generate  $1.2 
billion  a year.  Warner  responds:  "We  have  documented  only  73  gaming 
facilities  based  on  NIGC  records,  so  I am  unsure  as  to  where  the  82  comes 
from.  I am  also  unsure  as  to  where  the  $1.2  billion  figure  comes  from. 
Simple  math  indicates  that  the  revenue  from  82  casinos  would  average  $14, 
634,146  per  facility.  The  Duly  2002  Flarvard  Project  on  American  Indian 
Economic  Development's  "Social  & Economic  Analysis  of  Tribal  Government 
Gaming  in  Oklahoma"  documented  55  facilities  operated  by  24  tribes  with 
revenues  at  $208  million,  of  which  $83  million  was  gained  from  out-of- 
state  gaming  patrons  Further  they  estimated  the  Gross  Regional  Product 
impact  to  be  $329  million  and  a net  State  Tax  impact  at  $8.9  to  $14 
million . " 

2.  Golab  claims  that  Native  Americans  make  up  seven  percent  of  the 
state's  population.  Warner  reports  that  the  2004  Oklahoma  Indian 
population  is  387,229  or  11%  of  the  entire  state. 

3.  Golab  writes  there  are  39  tribes  in  the  state.  In  reality,  there  are 
only  38  that  are  federally  recognized. 

4.  Warner  also  takes  issue  with  Golab' s number  crunching,  saying  it  is 
seriously  off  the  mark. 

"In  a 9/03/02  document  issued  by  the  OTC  Tax  Policy  Division  on  the 
'Revenue  impact  of  Native  American  Exemptions'  the  following  estimates  by 
category  were  presented:  Income  tax  approximately  $475,000;  motor  fuel 
taxes  - the  contracted  tribes  received  $18,652,733  in  FY02;  cigarette  and 
tobacco  taxes  - estimated  impact  of  $21,008,000  in  cigarette  taxes  and  $8, 
880,000  in  tobacco  taxes;  gross  production  taxes  - total  tax  exempted  in 
FY02  was  $1,024,000.  Under  other  taxes,  such  as  property,  estate,  alcohol, 
pari-mutual,  motor  vehicle,  and  sales,  the  OTC  indicated  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  data  to  estimate  any  losses  to  the  state.  So,  the  writer  of  this 
article  obtained  revenue  figures  that  were  not  accessible  to  the  OTC  and, 
unless  obtained  tribe-by-tribe,  used  some  other  method  of  estimation  to 


come  up  with  a whopping  $500  million  in  state  losses.  Dust  based  on  the 
above  figures,  the  impact  presented  by  the  OTC  totals  $50,039,733," 

Warner  states. 

The  editorial  appears  in  the  September  issue  of  "The  American 
Enterprise",  a right-tilting  newspaper  that  describes  itself  as  "unlike 
any  publication  you've  ever  read."  It  seems  as  though  there  are  some  in 
Indian  Country  who  hope  that  description  remains  the  case.  The  Indian- 
interest  website  Pechanga.net  linked  to  Golab's  editorial  under  the 
heading  "Moron  Alert". 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times. 
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Bush's  Words  On  Sovereignty  A Hot  Topic  Among  Native  Americans 
By  BETHE  DUFRESNE 

General  Assignment  Reporter/Columnist 
August  23,  2004 

Gay  Story  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  Mohegan  tribal  nation's  council  of 
elders,  was  both  appalled  and  delighted  when  she  heard  that  President 
George  W.  Bush  displayed  a limited  grasp  of  tribal  sovereignty  before  a 
recent  conference  of  minority  journalists. 

"I  love  it  when  he  answers  questions  and  does  so  badly,"  said  Hamilton, 
who  was  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  and  welcomes 
anything  that  could  help  U.S.  Sen.  Dohn  Kerry  oust  Bush  from  the  White 
House . 

Both  presidential  candidates  spoke  at  the  Unity  2004  national  conference 
for  minority  journalists  in  Washington,  D.C.  earlier  this  month.  Only  Bush 
however,  got  the  sticky  sovereignty  question. 

The  conference  can  be  viewed  on  the  Democracy  Now!  Web  site,  which 
archives  the  radio  broadcasts  of  the  independent,  contribution-supported 
news  program  of  the  same  name. 

The  president  was  asked,  "What  do  you  think  tribal  sovereignty  means  in 
the  21st  century,  and  how  do  we  resolve  conflicts  between  tribes  and 
federal  and  state  governments?" 

Bush  responded,  "Tribal  sovereignty  means  that.  It's  sovereign.  You're 
a...  you're  a ...  you've  been  given  sovereignty,  and  you're  viewed  as  a 
sovereign  entity." 

At  that  point  many  in  the  audience  laughed  outright,  drawing  criticism 
later  from  journalists  opposed  to  any  overt  display  of  partisanship. 

The  president  then  moved  into  more  familiar  territory,  speaking 
generically  about  education  and  business. 

"People  here  are  talking  about  it,"  said  Hamilton  last  week,  adding  that 
she  hadn't  yet  seen  the  full  text  of  Bush's  response.  "Our  sovereignty  is 
not  given  to  us  by  anybody,  and  it  was  very  offensive  to  have  him  say 
that . " 

Not  surprisingly.  Democrats  and  some  talk  show  hosts  have  had  a field 
day  with  this.  The  Rev.  Desse  Dackson,  another  Unity  2004  conference  guest 
doubled  over  with  laughter  while  mimicking  Bush's  response  before  the 
minority  journalists. 

"If  you  are  on  a reservation,  you've  been  soverized,"  said  Dackson. 

"Your  Ph.D.  is  in  soverbication, " according  to  a transcript  on  the 
Democracy  Now!  Web  site. 

But  not  everyone  was  laughing. 

Kristin  Eleazer,  a Mashantucket  Pequot  tribal  member  who  attended  the 
conference,  said  "No"  when  asked  if  she  enjoyed  Dackson 's  satire  of  Bush. 

"No  matter  what  you  believe,"  she  said,  "you  should  be  respectful  of  the 


president . " 

Eleazer,  24,  is  a staff  writer  for  the  Pequot  Times,  the  Mashantuckets ' 
in-house  newspaper.  It  was  her  first  foray  into  this  kind  of  national 
spotlight.  "It  was  awesome,"  she  said,  to  see  the  likes  of  Bush,  lackson 
and  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell. 

"I  felt  lucky,"  she  said,  to  hear  whatever  they  had  to  say. 

When  Kerry  spoke,  said  Eleazer,  the  emphasis  was  on  health  care  on 
reservations.  The  senator  has  a "Native  Americans  for  Kerry"  organization 
and  has  campaigned  before  Native  audiences. 

Journalists  at  the  conference  told  Kerry,  said  Eleazer,  that  wasn't 
enough,  that  he  needed  to  spend  time  on  reservations. 

People  were  already  speculating  amongst  themselves  before  Bush  spoke 
about  what  kind  of  reception  he  might  receive,  said  Eleazer,  which  she  as 
a newcomer  found  odd.  When  Bush  took  on  the  subject  of  sovereignty,  "They 
all  picked  up  on  the  fact  that  it  was  strange  answer,"  she  said.  But  she 
gave  him  slack. 

"I  don't  think  he  had  ever  been  asked  that  question  before,"  she  said, 
adding  that  she  hasn't  seen  many  minority  reporters  in  the  White  House 
press  corps. 

"Everyone  was  there  to  learn  about  each  other,  not  just  journalism," 
said  Eleazer.  Maybe  next  time  Bush  gets  that  question,  she  said,  he'll  do 
better. 

Mark  Trahant,  who  asked  the  question,  is  editorial  page  editor  for  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  a former  president  of  the  Native  American 
Journalists  Association.  He  allowed  that  presidents  have  never 
distinguished  themselves  on  this  topic. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  went  to  Moscow,  Trahant  said,  he  remarked  that  "It 
was  too  bad  Indians  were  put  on  preservations . " 

Times  have  changed,  however,  and  what  bounced  off  Reagan  could  prove 
costly  to  Bush. 

Eleazer,  Hamilton  and  Marcia  Flowers,  chairman  of  the  Eastern  Pequot 
Tribal  Nation,  said  last  week  that  candidates  on  every  level  are  paying 
attention  to  the  Native  vote,  especially  because  people  expect  a close 
election . 

Hamilton  said  Native  Americans  were  courted  ardently  during  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Boston,  more  so  than  ever  before. 
"Eleven,  two  and  one"  were  the  numbers  touted,  she  said,  to  give  Democrats 
control  of  the  House,  Senate  and  White  House. 

At  the  American  Indian  caucus,  said  Hamilton,  "The  big  heavy  hitters 
were  coming  to  us  and  they  were  saying,  'We  need  your  votes.'  In  South 
Dakota  the  Indian  vote  affected  two  candidates  who  recently  won." 

Connecticut,  unlike  South  Dakota,  doesn't  have  a big  Indian  vote,  but  it 
does  have  big  Indian  casino  money. 

After  being  ignored  for  so  long,  "We  are  being  wooed,"  said  Hamilton, 
"because  in  very  tight  elections,  we  can  tip  the  balance." 

"I  sat  there  and  smiled,"  she  said,  "and  I thought,  'This  is  neat,  them 
coming  to  us  and  saying  we  need  your  help.'  It  really  feels  good." 

There  were  72  delegates  from  Indian  Country  at  the  Democratic  convention 
in  Boston,  said  Hamilton,  who  was  the  only  Native  American  in  the 
Connecticut  delegation.  She  theorized  there  would  be  far  fewer  at  the 
upcoming  GOP  fete  in  New  York  City. 

"Even  though  we  have  friends  in  the  GOP  party,"  she  said,  "we  have  more 
friends  in  the  Democratic  party."  But  Hamilton  said  the  Mohegans 
contribute  to  both  parties,  as  do  the  Mashantuckets,  "because  we  are  two 
things,  a tribe  and  a business." 

Flowers  didn't  state  a political  preference,  but  said  Bush's  sovereignty 
gaffe  has  been  a big  topic  amongst  her  tribe's  members. 

"I  don't  find  the  humor  in  it,"  she  said,  adding  that  any  American 
leader.  Native  or  otherwise,  ought  to  fully  understand  tribal  sovereignty. 
Because  she  feels  so  passionately  about  it.  Flowers  said.  Bush's  response 
was  offensive. 

But  like  the  much  younger  Eleazer,  she  at  least  is  willing  to  put  it  in 
perspective.  Sovereignty  is  "a  word  that  is  hard  to  define  for  most  non- 
Natives,"  said  Flowers.  What  matters  to  her,  she  said,  is  what  comes  next. 

"I  don't  think  it's  something  he  (Bush)  should  just  walk  away  and 


forget/'  she  said. 

Both  the  president  and  Kerry  owe  it  to  Native  Americans,  said  Flowers, 
to  visit  their  reservations  and  hear  what  sovereignty  means  from  those 
"who  live  it,  and  feel  it  in  their  hearts." 
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Editorial:  Indians  remain  poorest  under  Bush,  report  says 
Urban  Indians  suffer  in  great  numbers  report  claims 
TULSA  OK 
Louis  Gray 
August  27,  2004 

The  recent  report  "Income,  Poverty,  and  Health  Insurance  Coverage  in  the 
United  States:  2003"  paints  a grim  picture  of  the  life  and  times  in  Native 
American  communities.  The  Census  generated  report  shows  little  improvement 
and  when  inflation  is  factored  in,  actually  shows  decreases  across  the 
board . 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  would  tell  you  that  all  Indians  are  busy 
cashing  large  amounts  of  checks  from  lucrative  casino  profits.  In  truth 
there  are  few  Indians  who  benefit  richly.  Mainly,  Indian  tribes  are 
pouring  that  money  back  into  their  communities  and  improving  conditions 
for  all  people. 

There  are  tribes  with  successful  casinos  but  the  poverty  which  exists  in 
their  communities  is  so  pervasive  it  will  take  time  and  education  in  money 
management  to  break  the  cycle.  Today  23  percent  of  single-race  Native 
families  live  in  poverty.  This  is  a full  double  the  National  rate.  Native 
mean  incomes  dropped  1.6  percent  to  $33,024.  If  you  took  out  casino  rich 
tribal  incomes  and  that  figure  would  drop  even  more. 

In  urban  areas  like  Los  Angeles,  CA.  1 in  4 Indian  families  live  below 
poverty  and  45  percent  of  all  Native  American  families  in  Los  Angeles  are 
headed  by  a single  parent. 

That  kind  of  poverty  and  family  conditions  negatively  hits  every  socio- 
economic indicator.  According  to  the  University  of  California  study  of 
urban  Indians  in  Los  Angeles,  Native  youth  are  less  likely  to  enter 
college,  childcare  is  non-existent,  2 out  of  5 Indian  males  failed  to 
finish  high  school,  and  Indian  men  earn  45  percent  less  than  non-white 
Indian  men  and  women. 

Indian  people  are  underserved  and  for  the  most  part  ignored.  The  small 
number  of  Indian  voters  is  getting  the  blame  for  much  of  the  problem  of 
being  ignored.  Others  are  the  notion  that  the  BIA  will  take  care  of  the 
Indian  population.  The  reasons  are  as  numerous  as  the  problems.  Of  course 
the  more  the  problem  is  ignored  the  longer  it  is  going  to  take  to  dig  out 
of  the  hole  of  poverty.  As  some  wise  men  say,  the  first  thing  you  do  when 
you  find  yourself  in  a hole  is  to  stop  digging. 

Native  Americans  occupy  the  bottom  of  rung  of  every  socio-economic 
indicator  in  this  country.  The  first  Americans  should  not  be  the  first  in 
every  misery  index. 
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A.  Gay  Kingman  on  the  Importance  of  Involvement  and  Information 
Kingman  (Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe)  has  served  in  many  leadership 
positions,  including  President  of  the  National  Indian  Education 
Association  (NIEA),  and  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  (NCAI) 

By  Lise  Balk  King 
The  Native  Voice 

Lise  Balk  King:  How  did  you  get  involved  in  politics?  Were  you  always 
involved  in  politics  or  is  it  something  you  got  involved  in  later  in  life? 

A.  Gay  Kingman:  My  background,  my  work  was  always  in  education...  but 
everything  is  political,  everything.  Even  when  I was  a teacher  or 
president  of  a college  it  was  political  because  you  had  to  fight  for,  vote 
and  lobby  for  funds  for  tribal  colleges.  It  was  political.  So  you  learn 
that  game  and  then  you  learn  who  the  players  are  so  you  can  feed  them 
information,  so  that  they  can  support  what  you  are  doing. 

I was  elected  President  of  the  National  Indian  Education  Association. 

I was  elected  to  the  National  Board  of  NABE,  which  is  the  National 
Association  of  Bilingual  Education.  I was  involved  and  that's  what  it  is. 

I think  politics  is  involvement.  Then  in  1989,  while  I was  serving  on  the 
Board  as  Vice  President  to  the  National  Congress  of  the  American  Indians, 
they  asked  me  to  go  in  and  be  temporary  Executive  Director  of  National 
Congress.  Well  it  led  to  a permanent  position  and  that  thrust  me  full 
force  into  the  political  scene.  There  were  bills  in  Congress  that  we  had 
to  deal  with  immediately,  including  the  Native  American  Grave  Repatriation 
(NAGPRA)  and  at  that  time  transportation  was  a big  issue.  I testified 
several  times  to  get  the  bills  passed  that  would  change  the  name  of  the 
"Custer  Battlefield"  National  Monument  to  the  "Battle  of  Little  Bighorn," 
and  to  erect  a memorial  to  the  Indians  who  died  there.  Also  at  that  time 
the  lawsuit  had  come  down  that  ruled  that  tribes  didn't  have  ju  risdiction 
over  non-Indians  or  other  non-tribal  member  Indians  so  we  had  to  work  to 
fix  that. 

And  you  don't  get  any  honeymoon  - you  have  to  hit  the  ground  running  and 
when  you  are  in  Indian  affairs  you  can  never  stop  the  work  efforts.  It's 
also  constant  education  efforts  because  Congress  changes  all  the  time.  So 
it's  constant  education.  One  third  of  the  Senate  changes  every  year  and 
100  percent  of  the  Congress  changes  every  two  years  so  it's  a constant 
education  process.  We  are  working  all  the  time  to  educate  the  members  of 
Congress  on  Indian  issues. 

LBK:  It's  a tough  job.  The  most  striking  issue  is  that  you  have  to  educate 
and  lobby  all  of  the  members  of  Congress,  not  just  those  people  who  have 
tribes  in  their  districts.  What  about  all  of  those  political  leaders  who 
don't  represent  Native  constituents,  but  who  all  vote  on  legislation  that 
affects  Indian  country? 

Kingman:  When  Tim  (her  husband,  Tim  Wapato)  and  I were  at  NIGA  we  set  up 
training  for  the  Congressional  staffers  to  educate  them  about  the  issues. 
This  is  very  important.  For  example,  last  October  we  were  fighting  to  stop 
an  effort  where  members  of  Congress  were  trying  to  put  a tax  on  all  Indian 
businesses  on  all  the  reservations  (including  all  casinos).  That  would 
have  been  disastrous  so  we  started  doing  training  seminars  for  the 
staffers  on  tax.  They  don't  have  a lot  of  time.  People  in  DC  like  to  deal 
with  sound  bites.  It's  easy  to  pick  up  a sound  bite  and  get  the  message 
that  way.  Lengthy  oration,  lengthy  papers  don't  do  it.  And  Tim  is  really 
good  at  that.  So,  we've  got  15  minutes  of  the  staffers  time  but  we  use 
that  to  train  them  on  Indians  and  then  they  have  been  left  with  a 
comprehensive  document  so  that  when  they  need  to  do  research  later  they 
had  the  information.  And  that's  what  needs  to  continue.  National  Congress 
(NCAI)  has  the  perfect  opportunity  to  do  this  because  they  are  right 


there  in  the  nation's  Capital. 


LBK:  How  does  this  apply  to  your  work  here  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe? 

Kingman:  Here  at  home.  Chairman  Frazier  has  continued  to  push  for  region- 
specific  plans  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  because  the  Interior  did 
a national  BIA  reorganization  and  it  was  blanket  reorganization  treating 
all  tribes  exactly  the  same.  Well,  here  we  are  in  the  Dakotas:  a huge  land 
based  treaty  tribe  with  a large  population.  Cheyenne  River  has  over  14,000 
members  and  the  land  base  is  almost  3 million  acres.  Contrast  that  with 
some  of  the  other  tribes  who  have  maybe  like  eight  acres  in  their 
reservation.  You  can't  treat  us  all  the  same.  We  have  been  working  hard  to 
educate  the  members  of  Congress  about  this  issue  and  others. 

LBK:  It's  obvious  even  in  terms  of  road  building  like  you  were  talking 
about  the  other  day.  How  can  you  create  a blanket  law  that  covers  tribal 
funding  - yes,  all  tribes  with  land  have  to  build  roads.  But  it's  a 4 acre 
road  vs.  a 4 million  acre  road. 

Kingman:  Or  some  tribes  are  too  small  to  have  the  blanket  legislation 
apply;  for  example,  they  don't  have  tribal  courts.  That's  an  issue  of 
sovereignty  to  have  jurisdiction  and  justice  on  the  reservation  as  we  do 
in  Cheyenne  River.  Other  tribes  make  agreements  with  the  state.  These  are 
all  different. 

It  goes  back  down  to  the  grass  roots,  to  what  we  need.  Instead  of  people 
complaining  all  the  time  we  need  to  see  what  the  solutions  are  and  what 
can  we  do.  One  person  can  make  a difference. 

LBK:  Given  all  of  your  years  of  experience  and  what  you're  doing  for  the 
tribe  now,  what  would  like  people  to  know? 

Kingman:  As  we  were  saying  - we  need  to  educate  staffers  and  Congressman 
and  Senators  we  also  need  to  keep  ourselves  educated  and  involved.  When 
Tim  had  his  stroke  I stopped  work  to  take  care  of  my  father,  to  stay  home 
with  my  father  who  was  at  that  time  100,  then  he  lived  to  be  104.  Tim  and 
I decided  that  I would  stay  home  and  take  care  of  him.  My  whole  life 
changed  because  I'd  always  been  out  working  in  an  office,  supervising 
people  and  wheeling  and  dealing  and  everything.  But  then  I stayed  home. 
Before,  I had  always  had  people  that  did  the  computer  thing  for  me.  I'd 
always  say.  "I  need  this  done,"  and  it  would  be  there.  But  I had  to  learn, 
and  so  I learned  the  computer  and  I learned  it  at  the  age  of  58.  I think 
if  I can,  everybody  can.  Women  in  particular  should  learn  the  computer  so 
you  can  network.  Women  today  can  network  all  over.  We  need  to  be  able  to 
network  with  those  women  who  are  out  there.  It  doesn't  mean  you  have  to 
leave  the  house  - you  can  network  on  the  computer.  It's  s o helpful  to  me. 

I'm  really  fortunate  because  Chairman  Frazier  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  has  allowed  me  to  do  work  like  this  from  my  home,  but  in  return  one 
of  my  responsibilities  is  to  keep  them  all  updated  on  the  issues.  I do  my 
searches  on  the  internet  in  the  morning,  every  morning  for  information 
important  to  the  tribe.  Not  only  legislative  information,  but  also  grant 
opportunities  and  news  items. 

LBK:  Your  information  networking  has  become  famous!  It's  great  that  the 
work  you  are  doing  for  the  tribe  is  being  used  to  benefit  everybody. 

Kingman:  Well,  Chairman  Frazier  is  Chairman  of  the  Great  Plains  Tribal 
Chairman  Association.  So  in  that  capacity  there  are  some  things  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  whole  Great  Plains  - North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska.  Others  are  just  pertinent  to  South  Dakota,  so  I am  selecting  who 
gets  each  communication.  We  are  also  so  fortunate  to  have  our  Indian 
newspapers  because  people  read  them.  In  our  home  town  they  also  read  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe's  paper  which  is  put  out  by  Avis  Little  Eagle. 

We  need  more  of  that  because  people  will  read.  Not  everyone  has  a computer. 
One  of  Chairman  Frazier's  visions  is  to  have  computers  in  all  the 


districts.  It  is  so  important  because  you  can  learn  the  computer  and  the 
internet  is  so  valuable. 


LBK:  It's  created  a freedom  of  the  flow  of  information.  Do  you  think  this 
fairly  new  internet  flow  of  information  has  affected  people's  ability  or 
willingness  to  get  involved  in  the  process?  Because  it  seems  more  people 
are  willing  to  get  out  and  vote. 

Kingman:  It's  part  of  the  awareness.  People  are  more  aware  now.  You  can 
get  on  C-Span.  I set  it  up  at  Cheyenne  River  so  they  could  get  on  C-Span 
and  watch  the  news.  They  got  to  watch  Chairman  Frazier  testify,  so  they 
become  part  of  it.  They  know  now  why  they  are  making  all  those  copies  of 
his  testimony  and  they  see  how  important  it  is  for  our  people  to  be  there 
in  DC  and  to  testify  to  what  our  needs  are.  It  shows  that  everybody,  the 
secretaries,  everybody,  are  part  of  that  package,  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish.  So  email  is  part  of  it,  C-Span  is  part  of  it,  but  it's  all 
part  of  this  awareness  that  you  can  be  more  involved.  If  you  are  paying 
attention  to  what  is  going  on,  something  is  going  to  spark  you.  Not 
everybody's  going  to  be  interested  in  health  issues,  for  example.  But  if 
you're  interested  and  your  talent  lies  in  say,  law  enforcement,  then 
that's  what  you  should  learn  more  about  it  and  try  to  get  more  for  our 
people  in  the  way  of  law  enforcement.  Or  Veteran's  issues  - they 
are  so  important  to  us  because  we've  got  so  many  of  our  Veterans  that  are 
like  the  walking  wounded  - they're  walking  around  with  Agent  Orange 
problems,  they  have  emotional  and  handicap  problems.  We've  got  a whole  new 
group  that's  going  to  be  coming  back  from  Baghdad.  They  are  so  important; 
and  if  that's  important  to  you,  get  involved  for  them. 

LBK:  So  it's  like  that  old  saying:  information  is  power.  With  technology 
being  more  available  and  accessible  to  the  average  person,  both  Indian  and 
non-Indian  but  especially  in  isolated  areas,  like  in  rural  areas  like  the 
reservation  communities  - it's  really  sparking  people.  It's  empowerment  - 
information  empowers  people. 

Kingman:  It  does.  What  is  that  saying...  "When  you're  in  the  business  of 
dispelling  ignorance  you'll  never  be  out  of  a job!"  People  come  in  to 
Congress  new  and  they  know  nothing  about  Indians,  so  this  goes  back  to  the 
importance  of  the  flow  of  information,  from  the  grass-roots  to  Capitol 
Hill. 
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Indian  health  care  funds  short 
By  MIKE  STARK 
Of  The  Billings  Gazette 
August  25,  2004 

Frustration  continues  to  mount  over  a lack  of  funding  for  American  Indian 
health  care  services  - a shortfall  estimated  at  $2  billion  a year  - and 
little  ground  has  been  gained  recently  in  closing  the  gap  between  health 
services  for  Indians  and  for  other  Americans. 

A top  federal  health  official  gave  no  indication  Tuesday  that  the  Indian 
Health  Service  will  get  a substantial  boost  in  funding  anytime  soon. 
Instead,  he  emphasized  finding  better  ways  to  squeeze  more  out  of 
existing  programs. 

"We  need  to  get  more  bang  for  our  buck,"  said  Michael  O'Grady,  assistant 
secretary  for  planning  and  evaluation  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 


O'Grady  didn't  dispute  that  IHS  is  underfunded.  But  given  the  fiscal 
realities,  O'Grady  said,  his  agency  is  working  to  make  health  services  to 
Indians  more  efficient,  find  ways  that  tribal  and  federal  officials  can 
better  cooperate  and  promote  preventive  steps  that  have  long-term 
benefits  both  for  people  and  for  health-care  budgets. 

Those  kinds  of  steps,  O'Grady  said,  are  meant  to  improve  services  in  the 
face  of  funding  disparities. 

"If  you  can't  get  Congress  to  fully  fund,  what's  your  fallback?"  he  said. 

O'Grady  was  a keynote  speaker  at  the  annual  tribal  health  conference  in 
Billings  hosted  by  the  Montana-Wyoming  Tribal  Leaders  Council.  The 
conference,  which  runs  through  Thursday  at  the  Billings  Hotel  and 
Convention  Center,  examines  a range  of  Indian  health  topics  including 
diabetes,  depression,  traditional  healing  and  preventive  programs. 

After  his  presentation,  several  people  questioned  O'Grady  about  funding 
issues.  One  man  said  draining  money  from  health  services  for  Indians 
constituted  government  genocide. 

For  each  of  the  1.4  million  tribal  members  who  use  Indian  Health  Service 
programs,  there  is  a $1,500  annual  shortfall  compared  with  "mainstream" 
health  plans,  according  to  Cliff  Wiggins,  an  IHS  research  analyst. 

That  estimate  amounts  to  a budget  gap  of  more  than  $2  billion  a year  in 
the  IHS  budget  of  $3.5  billion,  Wiggins  said. 

Tribal  members  feel  that  gap  when  treating  and  preventing  disease, 
coping  with  addiction  or  getting  some  basic  services,  tribal  officials 
said  Tuesday. 

"The  thing  that  in  Indian  Country  we  lack  the  most  is  resource  dollars," 
said  Richard  King,  a health  specialist  for  the  tribal  leaders  council. 

O'Grady  said  there  may  be  ways  to  make  IHS  dollars  stretch  farther.  In 
some  cases,  IHS  may  be  footing  the  bill  for  services  that  should  be 
covered  by  Medicaid  or  Medicare,  he  said.  Preventive  health  programs 
could  cut  costs  of  emergency  room  visits. 

Those  kinds  of  measures  could  free  up  money  that  could  be  spent 
elsewhere  in  IHS,  according  to  O'Grady. 

Recent  changes  in  Medicare,  including  covering  75  percent  of 
prescription  drug  costs  and  free  physical  exams  for  new  recipients,  will 
also  help,  he  said. 

Heart  and  diabetes  screening  "is  a chance  to  catch  something  before  it's 
a problem,"  O'Grady  said.  "Type  II  diabetes  is  close  to  epidemic 
proportions  and  in  tribal  populations  is  probably  already  there." 

But  other,  more  fundamental  problems  remain. 

Government  officials  are  going  to  have  to  take  a hard  look  at  dealing 
with  long-term  care  as  the  Baby  Boomers  retire  and  require  more  medical 
care. 

"To  me,  that's  a sleeping  giant,"  O'Grady  said.  "But  not  much  attention 
is  being  drawn  to  it." 

Federal  officials,  including  those  in  Health  and  Human  Services,  also 
need  to  be  a better  job  opening  the  lines  of  communication  with  Indian 
Country  and  coordinating  efforts  between  service  providers,  O'Grady  said. 

There  continue  to  be  grants  available  for  local  governments  to  tackle 
health  issues,  but  several  people  in  the  audience  raised  concerns  about  a 
reliance  on  temporary  grants  instead  of  providing  adequate  funding  in  the 
long  term. 

O'Grady  said  the  government  needs  to  do  a better  job  of  finding  long- 
term support  for  programs  that  demonstrate  success  through  grants. 

Gail  Gray,  director  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Human 
Services,  also  spoke  during  Tuesday's  opening  session. 

Montanans  should  brace  for  cuts  in  federal  payments  for  health  care  in 
the  coming  years.  Gray  said.  It  will  likely  mean  the  state  will  have  to 
pay  an  additional  3 percent  of  those  costs  over  the  next  three  years. 

"That's  a huge,  huge  problem  coming  up,"  Gray  said. 

Those  issues  may  compound  the  stress  on  those  trying  to  provide  health 
care  for  tribal  members.  Gray  said  state  officials  are  working  with  tribes 
to  find  the  best  ways  to  deliver  health  care  but  significant  challenges 
remain . 

"We  all  know  that  access  needs  to  be  improved  and  quality  needs  to  be 
improved,"  Gray  said.  "And  cost  is  a huge,  huge  issue." 


Mike  Stark  can  be  reached  at  657-1232  or  at  mstark@billingsgazette.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Promises  to  HPL  families  unfulfilled 
August  26,  2004 
By  Levi  I.  Long 
The  Navajo  Times 

HARDROCK,  Ariz.  - When  residents  of  Hopi  Partition  Land  accepted  a deal  a 
few  years  ago  that  promised  new  houses  for  their  families,  hopes  soared 
for  elders  living  in  substandard  housing. 

But  after  years  of  construction  delays,  lost  paper  work  and  mismanaged 
funds,  hopes  waned  for  those  families  caught  in  a decades  old  land  dispute 
that  seems  to  have  no  end. 

A report  released  last  week  sheds  light  on  some  of  the  problems  found  in 
the  construction  of  48  homes  that  were  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  HPL  and 
finds  that  another  $650,000  is  still  needed  to  complete  the  project. 

Last  Friday,  the  Navajo/Hopi  Land  Commission,  the  Navajo  Housing 
Services  Department  and  Voices  of  the  People,  a grassroots  organization, 
presented  the  report  to  more  than  40  people  at  a special  meeting  at 
Hardrock  Chapter. 

Ray  Denny,  a construction  inspector  hired  by  the  Housing  Services 
Department  to  do  the  assessment,  explained  the  report,  "Assessment  of  48 
Homes:  Hopi  Partition  Land." 

Denny  said  in  1998,  the  Navajo/Hopi  Land  Commission  received  $1.5 
million  from  the  Navajo  Rehabilitation  Trust  Fund  to  build  48  replacement 
homes  on  the  HPL.  Most  of  the  homes  were  for  elders  who  didn't  have  homes 
or  whose  homes  were  in  complete  disrepair. 

That  year  the  Housing  Services  Department  began  construction  on  the 
homes  for  elders  that  live  in  the  chapters  of  Coalmine,  Forest  Lake, 
Hardrock,  leddito,  Teesto,  Tolani  Lake  and  Whipporwill. 

To  date  only  41  homes  have  been  completed  but  the  project  is  plagued 
with  problems. 

"Deficient  construction  and  damage  to  the  homes  were  numerous,"  Denny 
said.  "There  were  many  complaints  of  construction  crews  showing  up  and 
only  partially  completing  their  homes." 

For  those  homes  that  were  finished,  shoddy  construction  work  left  some 
homes  with  sinking  foundations,  cracked  beams  and  ceilings  and  shifting 
walls.  The  kitchens  and  bathrooms  have  warped  floor  tiles  coming  out  of 
the  floor. 

Windows  and  doors  haven't  been  installed  in  some  homes. 

And  fire  hazards  are  a concern,  with  wood  stoves  installed  too  closely 
to  combustible  walls.  Shut-off  valves,  from  propane  or  gas  lines  to  the 
homes,  were  never  installed  either. 

In  the  report,  Denny  said  the  residents  need  these  problems  fixed  and 
additional  touches  like  weather  stripping,  seamless  gutters,  down  spouts 
and  splash  blocks,  need  to  be  installed.  Interior  finishes  also  include 
cabinets  and  range  hoods  in  the  kitchens  and  tubs  and  sinks  in  the 
bathrooms . 

Wheelchair  ramps  are  needed  as  well,  he  said. 

"(The  families)  were  puzzled  on  when  the  building  materials  were  hauled 
and  nobody  started  construction  on  their  home,"  Denny  wrote  in  the  report. 
"Nobody  really  informed  them  about  what  happened,  they  said,  up  to  this 
day,  no  answer. 


"They  are  still  looking  and  hoping,  but  building  materials  are  still 
damaged ...  just  piled  up  outside  in  an  open  area,"  Denny  writes.  "They  said, 
'What  can  we  do,  we're  old  and  unable  to  work.'  This  is  a sad  situation." 

Denny  said  a lot  of  elders  are  in  similar  situations  and  asked  him  when 
their  homes  would  be  finished. 

"It  was  difficult  to  tell  them  there  wasn't  an  immediate  end,"  Denny 
said . 

Denny  said  during  the  last  six  years,  a lack  of  funds,  communication 
problems  between  the  Navajo/Hopi  Land  Office,  the  Hope  Tribe  and  the 
chapters  plagued  the  housing  project. 

Internal  problems  at  the  Housing  Services  Department  and  turnover  of 
personnel  and  council  delegates  also  led  to  complications  of  not  finishing 
the  project. 

Denny  said  the  remote  location  of  the  homes,  rough  roads,  getting  false 
information  from  different  agencies,  uncooperative  clients,  lack  of 
communication  within  the  housing  department  and  a lack  of  guidelines  to 
finish  the  work  also  contributed  to  the  problem. 

After  the  report  last  Friday,  some  residents  said  they  were  not 
surprised  by  the  findings. 

A few  elders  said  they're  still  having  problems  today.  One  elderly  woman 
cried  and  said  there  didn't  seem  to  be  an  end  to  these  ongoing  problems 
with  her  home. 

The  land  commission  is  expected  to  vote  to  accept  the  report  at  their 
next  meeting  on  Sept.  8. 

Denny  said  he  wants  the  commission  to  push  this  report  to  tribal,  state 
and  federal  leaders  to  get  more  funding  to  complete  the  project. 

Lorenzo  Badonie,  chair  of  the  land  commission,  said  the  major  obstacle 
will  be  finding  funds  to  finish  the  project.  Badonie  said  he  couldn't 
estimate  how  long  it  could  take  to  get  funding. 

Tim  Johnson,  chairperson  of  Voices  of  the  People,  said  getting  these 
homes  constructed  is  just  one  task  on  a long  list.  The  group  said  that 
while  finding  housing  for  all  the  HPL  families  is  the  No.  1 priority, 
getting  water  and  roads  to  those  families  are  important  too. 

"This  report  addressed  the  first  major  concern,"  Johnson  said.  "It's 
very  productive.  The  assessment  will  help  address  those  needs.  We  just 
need  to  create  a momentum  and  make  sure  everyone  follows  through." 

Copies  of  the  report  are  available  at  Coalmine,  Forest  Lake,  Hardrock, 
Jeddito,  Teesto,  Tolani  Lake  and  Whipporwill  chapters. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Navajo  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
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Council  will  take  up  Utes  priority  claim  on  Dine'  water 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
August  24,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK  - This  week  promises  to  be  a busy  one  for  Navajo  Nation 
Council  when  it  meets  in  a three-day  special  session  to  consider  several 
reports  and  action  items,  including  the  proposed  San  Juan  water  rights 
settlement,  the  Capital  Improvement  Projects  plan,  and  an  external  audit 
report . 

At  the  request  of  Council  Speaker  Lawrence  T.  Morgan,  the  Ethics  and 
Rules  Committee  on  Friday  set  two  special  council  sessions:  Aug.  25-27  and 
Aug.  30-Sept.  3,  at  which  time  council  will  conduct  a budget  session  to 
adopt  the  Fiscal  Year  2005  comprehensive  operating  budget. 

In  a memorandum  to  the  Ethics  and  Rules  Committee  requesting  the  special 
sessions.  Speaker  Morgan  said  that  during  the  recent  Summer  Session, 


council  directed  that  it  consider  the  Capital  Improvement  Projects  (CIP) 
plan  at  a special  session  within  30  days.  During  a work  session  held  in 
May,  council  also  issued  several  recommendations  regarding  the  proposed 
San  Duan  River  Basin  settlement  agreement.  The  Navajo  Nation  Water  Rights 
Commission  and  Resources  Committee,  with  assistance  from  the  Speaker's 
office,  worked  on  responses  to  the  recommendations. 

In  addition  to  the  water  issue,  during  this  week's  special  session 
council  also  is  expected  to  hear  a report  from  Din  Power  Authority  on  its 
energy  development  projects.  The  report  most  likely  will  include  its  plans 
for  development  of  a new  power  plant. 

Also,  according  to  Speaker  Morgan,  in  accordance  with  the  Appropriations 
Act,  the  Navajo  Nation's  external  auditors  must  present  the  latest 
combined  financial  statement  of  the  Navajo  Nation  before  the  council  takes 
up  the  2005  comprehensive  operating  budget  on  Aug.  30. 

Recent  actions  on  the  proposed  San  Duan  water  rights  settlement  include 
a Duly  14  filing  by  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  tribe  claiming  7,300  to  9,300 
acre  feet  of  water  in  the  San  Duan  River  Basin.  The  Ute  Mountain  Utes 
claimed  priority  over  the  Navajo  Nation,  citing  a March  2,  1868,  priority 
date,  vs.  the  Navajo  Nation's  Dune  1,  1868,  priority  date. 

In  a recent  interview,  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  said  of 
the  Ute  claim,  "Certainly  it's  going  to  take  away  from  whatever  Navajo  is 
going  to  be  awarded.  I just  know  there's  this  pot  of  water  and  everybody's 
wanting  to  dip  into  it:  the  City  of  Farmington,  Navajo,  Utes  ...  But 
anytime  you  take  away  from  that  pot,  which  the  Navajo  Nation  also  has  to 
do  with,  you  take  away  from  Navajo,  you  take  away  from  Farmington,  you 
take  away  from  the  people  who  are  wanting  to  get  into  water." 

On  Friday,  a district  judge  in  Aztec,  N.M.,  refused  to  halt  the  proposed 
San  Duan  water  settlement.  Farmington  attorney  Gary  Florner  and  attorney 
Felix  Briones  of  the  San  Duan  Agricultural  Water  Users  Association 
challenged  the  proposed  settlement,  based  on  the  lack  of  a hydrographic 
study  which  would  determine  whether  sufficient  water  exists  to  satisfy  the 
settlement . 

Florner  contends  the  Navajo  Nation  is  planning  to  sell  4,500  acre  feet  of 
water  per  year  to  Din  Power  Authority  to  use  for  a new  power  plant  which 
would  be  built  near  Kirtland. 

Also  last  week,  the  Interstate  Stream  Commission  tabled  a motion  to  pass 
the  proposed  San  Duan  settlement  and  called  on  the  New  Mexico  Office  of 
the  State  Engineer  to  do  yet  another  draft  settlement. 

During  the  12th  Annual  New  Mexico  Water  Law  Conference  held  Aug.  16-17 
in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  Sen.  Pete  Domenici  called  for  faster  adjudication 
of  water  rights  cases.  Domenici  said  that  while  he  supports  a resolution 
of  water  rights  claims  by  Native  American  tribes,  the  costs  keep 
increasing.  Fie  said  the  cost  of  the  proposed  San  Duan  settlement  now  has 
grown  from  $800  million  to  $1.2  billion. 

That  price  tag  does  not  include  the  cost  of  getting  water  from  the 
proposed  Navajo-Gallup  Water  Supply  Project  to  individual  Navajo  homes. 
President  Shirley  said  he  believes  that  portion  of  the  proposal  is  still 
in  the  planning  stages. 

"I  don't  think  anything  is  final  as  far  as  how  or  what  that  pipeline  is 
going  to  look  like.  We're  still  working  on  the  funding  end  of  it.  We  want 
to  have  the  federal  government  do  full  funding  for  that  pipeline  and  then 
depending  on  their  position,  what  monies  they're  wanting  to  put  toward  it, 
I don't  know  what  the  pipeline  is  going  to  look  like. 

"But  what  I do  want  to  see  is  people  get  services,  water  from  that 
pipeline.  Flow  many  communities  we're  talking  about,  how  many  people,  how 
many  homes  we're  talking  about,  I'm  not  sure.  I think  that  all  remains  to 
be  talked  about  and  decided  upon,"  he  said. 

The  Navajo-Gallup  pipeline  would  be  completed  by  December  2020, 
according  to  the  Duly  9 draft  of  the  proposed  settlement. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Tribe  to  receive  991  acres  for  expansion  if  bill  OK'd 
PECHANGA  BAND: 

The  land  adjacent  to  the  reservation  is  now  owned  by  the  BLM. 

August  27,  2004 

By  CLAIRE  VITUCCI  / Washington  Bureau 

WASHINGTON  - The  Pechanga  Band  of  Luiseno  Indians'  reservation  near 
Temecula  could  grow  by  nearly  1,000  acres  under  legislation  introduced  by 
Inland  Rep.  Darrell  Issa. 

The  land,  991  acres  owned  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  is 
adjacent  to  the  reservation.  It's  rocky,  hilly  and  unsuitable  for 
commercial  development,  said  Dale  Neugebauer,  chief  of  staff  for  Issa, 
R-Vista . 

But  the  land  has  historical  and  cultural  value  to  the  tribe,  said  tribal 
chairman  Mark  Macarro. 

Macarro  said  the  tribe  wants  the  land  because  it  contains  sacred  rock 
carvings  and  because  it's  a key  part  of  the  tribe's  watershed. 

"If  somebody  else  controls  the  water  that  flows  into  your  reservation  or 
onto  your  piece  of  land  you  have  no  control  over  what  they  do  or  what  they 
allow  on  the  land,"  Macarro  said. 

Issa's  office  found  out  about  the  property  through  an  annual  meeting 
members  of  Congress  each  have  with  the  BLM  about  surplus  federal  lands  in 
their  districts,  Neugebauer  said.  Issa's  office  contacted  the  tribe,  which 
expressed  interest  in  the  property. 

The  bill,  introduced  in  late  Duly,  has  been  referred  to  the  House 
Resources  Committee.  The  land  transfer,  if  passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  President  Bush,  would  cost  the  tribe  nothing,  Neugebauer  said.  The 
transfer  would  save  the  federal  government  the  money  it  costs  to  maintain 
the  land,  he  added. 

The  BLM  is  looking  to  dispose  of  the  land  because  it's  an  isolated  tract 
not  adjacent  to  other  federal  lands,  said  Dan  Bedrosian,  a BLM  spokeswoman 
But  because  the  land  contains  habitat,  the  tribe  is  talking  to  the  BLM,  U. 
S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  the  county  to  ensure  that  the  land  is  used  for 
conservation  purposes. 

"It's  entirely  consistent  with  our  interest,"  Macarro  said.  "We're  not 
looking  to  acquire  the  land  for  anything  other  than  open  space,  aesthetics 
and  preservation." 

Issa  called  the  proposed  land  transfer  a "win-win." 

"These  are  historic  Indian  lands,"  he  said.  "The  Indians  get  the  direct 
benefit  and  it  comes  at  a savings  to  the  U.S.  government." 

Issa's  office  sent  a letter  to  the  committee  Thursday  requesting  a 
hearing  on  the  legislation  when  Congress  reconvenes  after  Labor  Day. 

He  is  hopeful  Congress  will  be  able  to  pass  the  bill  before  it  adjourns 
for  the  year. 

If  not,  Issa  will  have  to  reintroduce  the  legislation  sometime  after 
January,  Neugebauer  said. 

"It's  a noncontroversial  bill,  it  should  move  smoothly,"  Neugebauer  said 
but  added  that  there  are  only  21  days  left  in  the  legislative  session  with 
many  bills  left  to  be  considered  by  Congress.  "The  outlook  for  its 
ultimate  passage  is  good  whether  this  year  or  in  the  next  session." 

--  Press-Enterprise,  San  Bernadino/Riverside,  CA. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Belo  Interactive,  Inc. 
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Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  proposes  building  casino  in  Catskills 
Citing  Empire  Resorts  deal, 

Seneca  Cayugas  offer  plan  to  settle  its  share  of  land  claim. 

August  21,  2004 
By  Dave  Tobin 
Staff  writer 

In  a reversal  of  scenarios  and  possible  fortune,  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma  has  submitted  to  the  state  a Catskills  casino  proposal  that 
would  settle  its  share  of  a land  claim  in  New  York. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  tribe  would  abandon  its  casino  pursuit  in 
Upstate  New  York,  and  relinquish  its  interest  in  a $247.9  million  judgment 
it  obtained  jointly  with  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  in  2001. 

Meanwhile,  the  Seneca-Cayugas  say  they  have  struck  an  exclusive  deal 
with  Empire  Resorts,  the  Monticello-based  company  that  had  been  working 
with  the  Cayuga  Nation  of  New  York  to  open  a Catskills  casino. 

Less  than  a month  ago,  the  New  York  Cayugas  had  agreed  to  a memorandum 
of  understanding  with  the  state  for  settlement  of  the  land  claim  that 
involved  a Catskills  casino.  But  the  Cayugas  abandoned  negotiations  when 
the  state  insisted,  among  other  things,  that  the  Seneca-Cayugas  be  part  of 
the  settlement.  The  memorandum  of  understanding  had  called  for  letting  the 
Seneca-Cayugas  build  a Class  III  casino  in  Sennett,  north  of  Auburn. 

Herb  Marshall,  chairman  of  the  Cayuga  County  Legislature,  was  cautiously 
optimistic  about  the  latest  proposal. 

"My  chief  concern  has  always  been  getting  this  land  claim  issue  behind 
us,"  Marshall  said.  "This  could  be  a big  step  in  that  direction." 

Todd  Alhart,  a spokesman  for  Gov.  George  Pataki,  said  state  officials 
were  "reviewing"  the  Seneca-Cayuga ' s recent  proposal.  Regarding  the  Cayuga 
nation's  involvement  with  the  land  claim,  Alhart  said  the  state  would  "see 
that  case  through  to  its  conclusion  in  the  courts." 

Scott  Wood,  a Seneca-Cayuga  lawyer  and  a tribal  member,  said  that  under 
the  current  proposal,  the  Seneca-Cayugas  would,  ultimately,  only  hold  in 
trust  (own)  property  in  the  Catskills. 

The  tribe  already  owns  229  acres  in  Aurelius,  where  tribal  officials  had 
planned  to  develop  a high  stakes  bingo  hall  in  partnership  with  Rochester 
developer  Thomas  Wilmot.  Wood  said  the  tribe  would  consider  some  other  use 
for  the  Aurelius  property  other  than  gaming,  or  sell  it.  The  tribe  would 
not  pursue  any  casino  deal  in  the  Rochester  area,  and  would  settle  its 
obligations  with  Wilmot. 

"Mr.  Wilmot  will  be  handsomely  taken  care  of,"  Wood  said. 

Wilmot,  on  vacation,  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Martin  Gold,  lawyer  for  the  Cayuga  Nation,  said  any  Seneca-Cayuga  deal 
with  Empire  Resorts  would  be  a breach  of  an  agreement  that  the  Cayuga 
Nation  has  with  Empire  Resorts  until  Dec.  31. 

"Until  that  time.  Empire  Resorts  is  not  even  permitted  to  talk  to 
another  Indian  nation  about  such  a thing,"  Gold  said. 

The  Cayuga  nation  will  also  continue  to  vigorously  oppose  giving  any 
sovereign  land  to  the  Seneca-Cayugas,  "because  the  Cayugas  regard  them  as 
a foreign  nation,"  he  said. 

Robert  Berman,  CEO  and  director  of  Empire  Resorts,  did  not  return  phone 
calls  Friday. 

In  2001,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Neal  P.  McCurn  jointly  awarded  $247.9 
million  to  the  Seneca-Cayugas  and  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  after  ruling 
the  state  had  illegally  acquired  from  their  ancestors  64,000  acres  around 
the  north  end  of  Cayuga  Lake.  He  also  ruled  that  the  Seneca-Cayugas  are  a 
federally  recognized  tribe  that  has  a legitimate  claim  to  the  land.  The 
ruling  and  award  are  being  appealed. 

If  state  officials  look  favorably  on  the  proposal,  the  Seneca-Cayugas 
will  work  exclusively  with  Empire  Resorts  to  find  property  for  a casino  in 
Ulster  or  Sullivan  counties.  Wood  said.  Once  the  tribe  secures  property, 
the  tribe  would  petition  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  put  the  property 


in  trust  for  a casino. 

"We're  trying  to  give  everybody  what  they  want/'  said  Wood.  "(Auburn 
Mayor)  Tim  Lattimore  and  Herb  Marshall  saw  the  economic  benefits,  (of  a 
casino  in  Cayuga  County)  but  not  too  many  people  shared  their  vision.  The 
UCE  (Upstate  Citizens  for  Equality)  doesn't  want  any  of  the  tribes  or 
nations  to  acquire  land.  They  want  to  continue  to  litigate.  The  Cayuga 
apparently  want  to  continue  to  litigate.  We  don't.  We  want  to  put  this 
behind  us  and  start  some  economic  development  that  will  help  the  people  of 
this  tribe. " 

He  said  that  when  the  Cayuga  nation  abandoned  its  negotiations  with  the 
state,  the  Seneca-Cayugas  and  Empire  Resorts  met  each  other  like  the  last 
two  partners  at  a junior  high  school  dance. 

"I  can't  say  who  approached  who,"  Wood  said.  "But  after  a short  period 
of  time,  it  became  obvious  what  was  the  only  viable  options  were  for  the 
tribe . " 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Munsees  sue  Oneidas  over  land  claim 

The  Stockbridge-Munsees  seek  return  of  3,500  acres 

from  Oneidas  under  treaty. 

August  21,  2004 
By  Glenn  Coin 
Staff  writer 

The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  has  found  itself  on  the  other  side  of  a land 
claim . 

On  Aug.  5,  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Band  of  Mohican  Indians  officially 
sued  the  Oneidas  for  the  return  of  about  3,500  acres.  The  Oneida  nation 
owns  the  land,  but  the  Stockbridge-Munsees  claim  it  as  theirs  under  a 1788 
treaty. 

The  Stockbridge-Munsee  land  claim  was  originally  filed  in  1986;  this 
month's  filing  is  the  first  time  that  lawsuit  has  been  amended.  The 
Oneidas  were  not  part  of  the  original  suit,  although  they  were  added  as 
defendants  in  1987  at  their  own  request. 

The  Stockbridge-Munsee  tribe  seeks  the  return  of  about  23,000  acres 
granted  to  them  under  the  1788  Treaty  of  Fort  Schuyler,  according  to  the 
lawsuit.  The  land  includes  most  of  the  town  of  Stockbridge  and  parts  of 
four  adjoining  towns.  The  Oneidas  have  bought  about  3,500  acres  in  that 
area  in  the  past  decade. 

The  lawyer  for  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  says  the  tribe  sued  the  Oneidas 
this  month  for  two  reasons:  The  Oneidas  had  asked  to  be  part  of  the  case, 
and  the  Oneidas  own  land  in  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  claim. 

"At  its  core,  it's  a claim  for  the  possession  of  land,"  lawyer  Don 
Miller  said.  "If  you're  going  to  bring  an  ejectment  suit,  you  bring  an 
ejectment  suit  against  the  people  who  are  in  possession  of  land." 

Miller  said  the  tribe  is  not  asking  to  eject  private  landowners,  as  the 
Oneidas  tried  to  do  in  1998  in  their  250,000-acre  claim  area.  The 
Stockbridge-Munsee  tribe  is  asking  for  the  immediate  return  of  any  land 
owned  by  the  other  defendants:  the  state,  the  village  of  Munnsville, 
Madison  and  Oneida  counties,  and  the  five  towns  in  the  claim. 

Oneida  nation  spokesman  Derry  Reed  said  the  Stockbridge-Munsee ' s claim 
has  no  merit. 

"The  Stockbridge-Munsee  don't  have  any  claim  to  the  land  and  they  have 
no  business  suing  the  Oneidas,"  Reed  said.  "The  Oneidas  are  going  to  ask 
the  court  to  dismiss  this  case." 


The  Stockbnidge-Munsee  suit  claims  that  the  state  in  1788  granted  the 
tribe  a 23,000-acre  reservation  centered  on  Munnsville.  But  from  1818  to 
1847,  the  suit  claims,  the  state  illegally  bought  and  resold  that  land. 

Two  years  ago,  the  tribe  bought  122  acres  on  Route  46. 

The  suit  has  been  on  hold  for  most  of  the  past  decade  at  the 
Stockbridge-Munsee ' s request.  The  tribe  wanted  to  see  how  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  on  similar  cases,  and  then  waited  for  several  years  to  see  if 
the  federal  government  would  intervene  on  the  tribe's  behalf. 

The  federal  government  has  not  joined  the  case,  as  it  did  with  the 
Oneidas  six  years  ago.  But  a Department  of  the  Interior  lawyer  wrote  two 
years  ago  that  "Stockbridge  is  the  only  proper  tribal  claimant"  and  that 
the  tribe's  case  was  "meritorious . " 

The  Oneidas  joined  the  case  in  1987  at  their  own  request.  They  say  the 
land  claimed  by  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  tribe  is  theirs.  The  Oneidas  in 
1974  filed  their  own  claim  to  about  250,000  acres  in  Madison  and  Oneida 
counties . 

The  two  tribes  are  also  competing  to  build  a casino  in  the  Catskills. 
Last  year,  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  tribe  said  the  state  has  refused  to 
negotiate  with  the  tribe  because  of  pressure  from  the  Oneidas. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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City,  County,  State  Land  on  Moccasin  Bend  Signed  Over 
to  National  Park  Service 
August  27,  2004 

Chattanooga  TN  - NPS  Director  Fran  Mainella  accepted  660  acres  for 
the  National  Park  Service  in  a ceremony  today  marking  the  transfer  of 
land  from  the  city,  county  and  state  for  creation  of  the  Moccasin 
Bend  National  Archaeological  District. 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  2:30  pm  at  Point  Park  on  top  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  1600  feet  above  the  Tennessee  River  as  it  wound  around 
Moccasin  Bend,  with  Representative  Zach  Wamp,  sponsor  of  the 
legislation  that  created  the  park,  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

Signing  over  the  deeds  were  Mayor  Bob  Corker,  County  Mayor  Claude 
Ramsey,  and  Governor  Phil  Bredesen  represented  by  state  Mental  Flealth 
Commissioner  Virginia  Betts  who  also  represented  the  largest  single 
land  owner  on  the  Bend,  the  Mental  Health  Hospital  which  contributed 
220  acres  of  land  to  the  park. 

The  district  is  now  a unit  of  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Military  Park,  and  federal  law,  including  the  Native  American  Grave 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  and  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  apply  in  both  preserving  the  Native  American  sites 
and  guaranteeing  Native  American  tribal  participation  in  the 
management  of  the  park  and  protection  of  the  site. 

Prior  attempts  to  develop  Moccasin  Bend  as  a lake-park,  college 
campus,  and  industrial  manufacturing  site  would  have  destroyed  the 
10,000  years  of  Native  American  history  on  "the  Bend".  Tribal 
Historic  Preservation  Officers  agreed  that  co-management  of  the  site 
with  the  National  Park  Service  afforded  the  site  the  most  legal 
protection  with  the  greatest  Native  American  representation. 

The  Chattanooga  InterTribal  Association  began  its  community 
organizing  efforts  to  protect  Moccasin  Bend  in  1993.  CITA  stopped 
the  county's  efforts  to  build  a Civil  War  drama  amphitheater  on  the 
Bend,  and  later  worked  with  the  county  Sheriff's  Department  to  create 
the  Native  American  Reserve  Force  --  Hamilton  County  Sheriff's 
Deputies  who  continue  to  patrol  Moccasin  Bend  to  protect  it  against 
looters . 
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KeyBank  commits  to  working  with  tribes 
C.R.  ROBERTS;  The  News  Tribune 
August  30,  2004 

KeyBank  is  launching  an  initiative  to  work  with  Indian  tribes  on  economic 
development  and  investment  management. 

Tribes  are  growing  in  financial  strength.  The  bank  believes  it  can  help 
in  such  areas  as  financing,  investing  and  providing  financial  services. 

The  bank  provides  capital  and  financial  services  - including  a total 
credit  commitment  of  $414  million  - to  45  American  Indian  tribes, 
corporations  and  villages. 

Mike  Lettig,  a 27-year  veteran  of  KeyBank,  has  been  named  the  company's 
Native  American  Financial  Services  national  executive  Of  562  tribes  and 
other  Indian  Country  entities  recognized  by  the  federal  government,  305 
are  located  in  KeyBank's  retail  markets  across  the  United  States.  Lettig, 
52,  is  based  in  Bellevue.  He  visited  Tacoma  last  week  and  spoke  with  The 
News  Tribune. 

Q:  You're  based  in  Bellevue.  Will  you  be  concentrating  on  Northwest  and 
Alaskan  tribes  and  villages? 

A:  We  will  be  dealing  with  Native  American  opportunities  on  the  East 
Coast  and  West  Coast.  We're  actively  recruiting  for  positions. 

Q:  Will  you  be  targeting  particular  tribes  or  markets? 

A:  We'll  address  the  needs  of  tribal  governments  - debt,  financing  and 
investment  management.  We'll  serve  enterprises  - gaming  and  natural 
resources  management.  We'll  meet  the  needs  of  Native  American  consumers 

Q:  This  isn't  a new  focus  for  Key,  correct? 

A:  If  you  take  a look  at  our  history,  we've  served  the  native  community 
for  over  30  years.  We've  been  fortunate  enough  to  develop  relationships 
Now,  the  Native  American  community  has  really  developed  economically. 
This  requires  the  attention  of  an  organization  that  is  willing  to  learn 
the  social,  cultural  and  economic  aspirations  that  they  have. 

Q:  Are  there  any  challenges  specific  to  serving  this  community? 

A:  First,  we  need  to  develop  credibility,  earn  trust.  The  second  is  the 
patience  it  takes  to  develop  a brand  identity.  When  you've  done 

business  with  one  tribe,  that's  what  you've  accomplished  - you've  done 

business  with  one  tribe.  You  do  not  have  a template  so  you  can 

duplicate  the  experience.  It  takes  time.  Once  the  trust  is  earned,  you 

will  find  there  is  no  client  more  loyal. 

Q:  A large  number  of  tribes  have  benefitted  from  gaming.  How  does  that 
affect  their  financial  planning? 

A:  What's  missing  is  a comprehensive  financial  solutions  strategy.  The 
next  step  is  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  tribal  governments, 
entrepreneurs  and  consumers.  There's  a need  for  financial  education  for 
investment  management,  trust  services  and  the  opportunity  to  build 
personal  wealth. 


Q:  Of  the  nearly  30  tribes  in  Washington,  how  many  do  you  serve? 
A:  Eight  or  10. 


Q:  How  big  is  the  market  nationwide? 

A:  It's  billions  of  dollars  in  revenue,  billions  of  dollars  needed  in 
debt  instruments,  billions  of  dollars  at  stake  for  investments  and 
trusts . 

Q:  Are  there  any  significant  differences  between  dealing  with  the  native 
community  and  other  clients? 

A:  Corporate  strategy  is  embedded  in  the  interest  of  owners  and 

shareholders,  while  the  interests  of  Native  Americans  are  for  the 
benefit  of  tribal  members. 

Q:  Key  is  making  a commitment.  What  other  banks  are  in  the  mix? 

A:  Wells  Fargo,  Bank  of  America,  Bank  One,  National  City  in  the  Midwest. 

Q:  What's  the  biggest  lesson  you've  learned  about  banking  from  your  work 
with  tribes? 

A:  I think  the  biggest  lesson  is  not  to  provide  a solution  without  first 
understanding  what  the  client  is  looking  for.  Also,  understanding  the 
aspirations  of  a tribe  really  entails  getting  a feel  for  what  the 
social,  economic  and  cultural  aspirations  are. 

Q:  What  lessons  do  you  think  others  might  take  from  what  you've  learned? 

A:  You  can  prosper  economically  and  preserve  your  culture.  You  don't  have 
to  choose  one  over  the  other. 

C.R.  Roberts:  253-597-8535  c . r . roberts@mail . tribnet . com 

The  Mike  Lettig  file 
Age:  52 

Ancestry:  Navajo  descendant 

Family:  Married  30  years;  two  children;  one  grandchild 
New  position:  KeyBank's  Native  American  Financial  Services  national 
executive 

Headquarters : Cleveland  for  Key,  Bellevue  for  Lettig 

Mandate:  Increase  Key's  outreach  to  American  Indian  clients 

Client  base:  Key  serves  45  American  Indian  tribes  and  other  entities; 

305  tribes  are  located  within  the  bank's  market  area. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Tacoma  News,  Inc.,  a subsidiary  of  The  McClatchy  Company. 
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Genocide  in  Texas 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Southwest  Staff  Reporter  / Indian  Country  Today 
August  24,  2004 

REDLAND,  Texas  - It  is  a history  that  the  United  States  buried,  along 
with  the  Indian  women  and  children.  But  there  is  an  invoice  for  the 
smallpox  blankets  given  to  Indians  to  eradicate  them  and  a printed 
record  of  the  scalp  laws  with  payments  of  10  pounds  of  silver  for  the 
scalp  of  an  Indian  child. 

Steve  Melendez,  Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  and  president  of  the  American 
Indian  Genocide  Museum  in  Houston,  said  the  genocide  of  American 
Indians  is  a fact  of  history  that  must  be  recorded  accurately  in 
history  so  Indian  nations  can  heal  and  racism  in  America  can  be 
countered . 

Melendez  said  the  invaders  of  this  continent  carried  out  systematic 


genocide  to  eradicate  Indians  and  it  continues  today,  with  the  recent 
theft  of  Western  Shoshone  land  in  Nevada  by  the  United  States 
government . 

Melendez  spoke  on  genocide  at  the  commemoration  of  the  massacre  at 
Neches,  near  Tyler  in  northeast  Texas,  where  the  Texas  militia 
murdered  800  Indian  men,  women,  children  and  elderly  on  Duly  16,  1839. 

On  display  was  the  invoice  documenting  the  smallpox  that  was 
distributed  to  Delaware  Indians  by  way  of  blankets  and  handkerchiefs 
in  1763. 

"I  think  it  is  ironic  that  we  stand  here  today  at  the  site  of  a 
destroyed  Delaware  village.  For  it  was  the  Delaware  Indians  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  who  were  given  the  smallpox  blankets  back  in 
1763.  Many  people  don't  believe  that  the  Indians  were  given  smallpox 
blankets  but  we  have  found  the  invoice  from  Fort  Pitt." 

The  invoice  states:  "To  sundries  got  to  replace  in  kind  those  which 
were  taken  from  the  people  in  the  hospital  to  convey  the  smallpox  to 
the  indians.  Viz:  2 Blankets;  1 silk  hankerchef  and  1 linnen." 

Speaking  to  several  hundred  people,  including  Cherokee  and  other 
tribes,  Melendez  said,  "Was  there  genocide  in  America? 

"The  killing  here  continued  in  the  surrounding  area  until  Duly  24.  A 
militia  force  was  stationed  to  the  north  to  cut  the  Indians  off  if 
they  fled  north  but  they  never  saw  battle.  They  were  not  needed." 

The  people  were  slaughtered.  Texas  Cherokee  and  13  associated  bands 
led  by  Chief  Bowles  and  Chief  Big  Mush  were  among  800  men,  women, 
children  and  elderly  killed  on  Duly  16,  1839.  The  bands  included 
Shawnee,  Alabama,  Delaware,  Kickapoo,  Quapaw,  Choctaw,  Biloxi,  Ioni, 
Coushatta,  Mataquo  and  Caddo  of  the  Neches. 

"At  some  point  in  history,  America  has  to  acknowledge  the  wrongs  that 
were  done  and  call  them  what  they  were  - Genocide,"  Melendez  said. 

"At  some  point  in  history,  America  has  to  acknowledge  that  the  way 
they  confiscated  Native  lands  was  not  right.  At  some  point  in 
history,  America  has  to  call  things  like  what  happened  here  - they 
have  to  call  it  extermination,  which  it  was." 

"On  Duly  the  7th,  our  President  George  W.  Bush  signed  into  law  bill 
H.R.  884  which  arbitrarily  confiscated  24  million  acres  of  Western 
Shoshone  Land." 

Melendez  pointed  out  that  in  its  final  report  to  Congress,  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  which  was  the  vehicle  used  to  value  the  Western 
Shoshone  land,  describes  itself  as  a commission  and  not  a judicial 
court.  This  commission  arbitrarily  set  the  price  of  Western  Shoshone 
lands  at  15  cents  an  acre. 

"Fifteen  cents  an  acre!  We  had  the  All  Star  Game  in  Houston  last 
Tuesday  and  hot  dogs  were  selling  for  five  dollars  apiece.  At  this 
kind  of  an  exchange  rate,  the  Western  Shoshone  would  have  to  sell  33 
acres  of  land  just  to  buy  a hot  dog.  History  seems  to  keep  repeating 
itself  over  and  over  again,"  Melendez  said. 

"Any  memorial  that  is  erected  here  should  not  be  called  the  Battle  of 
the  Neches.  We  should  honor  the  dead  with  the  truth,  and  call  it  what 
it  was  - genocide  in  the  Americas." 

During  the  11th  annual  Neches  memorial  ceremony,  tribes  gathered  to 
pray  at  a monument  erected  in  memory  of  Cherokee  Chief  Bowles. 

Danny  Hair,  chairman  of  the  North  American  Indian  Cultural 
Association  of  Texas,  told  those  gathered  that  the  spirits  of  the 
ancestors  remain  strong  here.  The  American  Indian  Cultural  Society 
hosted  the  ceremony,  which  included  Cherokee  Nation  Chief  Chad  Smith 
and  Cherokee  National  Youth  Choir  from  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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9/11  memorial  totem  poles  heading  to  DC 
Created  by  Lummi  Tribe  to  honor  victims 
August  27,  2004 

A ceremony  in  September  marks  the  official  send-off  of  the  Liberty  and 
Freedom  Totem  Poles  to  the  Pentagon  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  totem  poles, 
carved  by  Lummi  master  carver  lewell  "Praying  Wolf"  lames,  will  honor 
victims  of  the  9-11  terrorist  attack,  as  well  as  past  and  present  members 
of  the  United  States  armed  forces. 

Eleven  Native  Americans  will  accompany  the  Liberty  and  Freedom  Totem 
Poles  from  Pacific  Northwest  Tribes  on  a 4,700-mile  trip  across  the  United 
States.  During  the  course  of  the  trip.  Native  American  communities  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  North 
Carolina,  and  at  Gettysburg  Battlefield  National  Park  will  bless  the  totem 
poles  in  a traditional  manner. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  Washington  DC,  the  Liberty  and  Freedom  Poles  will 
be  dedicated  at  a ceremony  at  the  Pentagon  on  September  19.  They  will  then 
be  displayed  at  the  Chapel  in  the  Flistoric  Congressional  Cemetery  until 
the  fall  of  2005,  at  which  time  they  will  become  part  of  a permanent  9-11 
Memorial  Grove  on  Kingman  Island  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  Liberty  and  Freedom  Poles  consists  of  two,  13-foot  high  totem  poles 
each  carved  in  the  figure  of  bears,  connected  by  a 34-foot  cross  beam 
carved  with  eagles,  the  moon,  and  sun  designs.  lewell  lames  described 
these  massive  totem  poles  as  "a  contribution  from  Native  America  to  the 
healing  of  the  American  Nation  and  to  those  who  lost  loved  ones  in  the 
attack  on  the  Pentagon,  and  to  all  our  Nation's  veterans." 

The  Lummi  Indian  Nation  has  been  engaged  in  this  9-11  commemoration 
effort  since  2002,  when  it  carved  and  placed  the  first  Flealing  Pole  at 
Arrow  Park  in  the  Sterling  Forest  in  New  York  State,  one-hour  north  of 
Manhattan.  The  Mt.  Baker-Snoqualmie  National  Forest  partnered  with  the 
Lummi  Indian  Nation  in  2003  to  provide  the  carving  wood  for  the  Flonoring 
Pole,  which  was  placed  in  Shanksville,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  site  of  the  9- 
11  crash  of  United  Flight  93.  In  April  2004,  the  Mt.  Baker-Snoqualmie 
National  Forest  provided  two  large  Western  red  cedar  poles  for  the  Liberty 
and  Freedom  Poles.  According  to  Ion  Vanderheyden,  Mt.  Baker  District 
Ranger,  "It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to 
partner  with  the  Lummi.  They  have  transformed  these  cedar  trees  into 
memorials  of  peace,  strength,  and  honor." 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI),  the  nation's  largest 
and  oldest  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  organization,  said  it 
strongly  supports  the  endeavors  of  the  Lummi.  NCAI  President  Tex  Flail  said, 
"The  NCAI  is  very  proud  to  stand  with  the  Lummi  Nation  during  this 
historic  dedication.  These  poles  and  the  dedication  ceremony  at  the 
Pentagon  will  be  a lasting  tribute  to  the  victims  of  the  9-11  attacks  and 
veterans  of  the  armed  forces  who  answered  their  country's  call  by  serving 
with  pride  and  honor." 

For  thousands  of  years,  the  Lummi  Tribe  has  lived  in  northwest 
Washington  State.  Many  of  their  sacred  lands  are  located  in  the  ancient 
forests  within  and  around  Mt.  Baker  in  the  Mt.  Baker-Snoqualmie  National 
Forest.  (The  Mt.  Baker-Snoqualmie  National  Forest  is  located  in  Washington 
State  and  extends  more  than  140  miles  along  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Mt. 
Rainier  National  Park.)  The  Native  people  are  the  original  woodworkers  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Their  most-used  material  was  Western  red  cedar  - prized  because  the 
wood  is  light,  easily  carved  or  split,  and  chemically  resistant  to  decay. 
Canoes,  longhouses,  and  totems  were  made  from  the  wood.  Even  the  inner 
bark  of  the  cedar  was  utilized  to  produce  clothing  and  baskets.  The  cedar 
was  considered  the  "tree  of  life."  Its  importance  is  reflected  in  the 
custom  of  reciting  a prayer  to  the  spirit  of  the  tree  before  it  or  some 
part  of  it  is  taken. 

According  to  lewell  "Praying  Wolf"  lames,  Flead  Carver  of  the  Flouse  of 


Tears,  "The  Lummi  People  are  Coast  Salish,  and  are  related  to  tribes 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest.  As  Coast  Salish,  our  traditions  and 
spiritual  knowledge  teaches  that  the  cedar  tree  is  a part  of  our  sacred 
understanding  of  creation.  It  gave  all  parts  of  itself,  as  a cedar  tree, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  our  people.  However,  we  have  to  remember  to 
honor  its  sacrifice  and  remember  to  share  with  others,  in  appreciation  of 
this  gift  from  creation." 

The  totem  poles  will  be  moved  to  Kingman  Island  in  2005  to  be  a 
centerpiece  of  the  Washington  D.C.  Memorial  Grove.  This  site  is  now  being 
prepared  and  landscaped  with  a plan  developed  by  Lee  & Associates.  Seed 
money  for  the  September  11  Memorial  Grove  on  Kingman  Island  was  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Urban  and  Community  Forestry  Program,  a part 
of  State  & Private  Forestry.  Because  of  the  overwhelming  desire  by 
communities  to  honor  and  memorialize  the  tragic  losses  that  occurred  on 
September  11,  2001,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  was  asked  by  the  United  States 
Congress  to  create  the  "Living  Memorials  Project." 

This  initiative  invokes  the  resonating  power  of  trees  to  bring  people 
together  and  create  lasting,  living  memorials  to  the  victims  of  terrorism, 
their  families,  communities,  and  the  nation.  Cost-share  grants  from  the  U. 
S.  Forest  Service  help  to  support  the  design  and  development  of  community 
projects  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  SW  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Washington  D.C.  metropolitan  area. 

For  more  information,  go  to  www.livingmemorialsproject.net. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Northwest  Digest 
Wire  reports 

Tribes  convene  to  talk  about  federal  funding 
August  30,  2004 

ANCHORAGE  - Alaska's  Native  tribes  are  meeting  in  Anchorage  this  week  to 
discuss  Sen.  Ted  Stevens'  call  for  consolidating  tribal  funding  and 
routing  it  through  a smaller  number  of  regional  entities. 

Stevens  says  consolidation  is  necessary  to  protect  services  for  Alaska 
Natives  after  he  leaves  office.  But  many  Native  leaders  fear  it  would 
undermine  the  individual  tribes'  sovereignty. 

Last  week  tribal  leaders  in  two  parts  of  the  state,  the  Interior  and 
Western  Alaska,  met  and  stated  their  opposition  to  consolidation. 

Stevens  recently  told  delegates  of  the  regional  nonprofit  Tanana  Chiefs 
Conference  in  Fairbanks  that  he  is  willing  to  entertain  ideas  other  than 
consolidation  if  they  could  achieve  the  same  economic  efficiency  goals, 
said  TCC  president  Buddy  Brown. 

Stevens  has  long  believed  that  231  Alaska  tribes  is  too  many  to  fund 
individually.  He  worries  that  funding  for  Alaska's  federally  recognized 
tribes  will  dry  up  when  he  leaves  the  Senate,  and  that  consolidating 
services  and  reducing  administrative  costs  now  will  help  the  tribes  in  the 
future. 

Last  fall,  Stevens  took  unilateral  action,  inserting  language  in  an 
appropriations  bill  that  stripped  funding  for  tribal  courts  and  law 
enforcement  and  transferred  it  to  the  state  of  Alaska.  He  later  rescinded 
the  rider  but  created  a commission  to  propose  a new  form  of  village 
government  that  could  replace  tribes. 
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Eskimo  traditions  melt  away  with  every  generation 
Marriages  were  far  more  complex  than  just  saying,  'I  do' 

Sarah  Kershaw,  New  York  Times 
August  29,  2004 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  elders  in  this  isolated  Eskimo  village  on 
St.  Lawrence  Island  in  the  Bering  Sea  approved  of  the  marriage,  Clifford 
Apatiki's  relatives  did  what  was  required  of  them:  They  bought  him  his 
bride . 

That  meant,  according  to  a fast-fading  custom  among  the  Siberian  Yupiks, 
a small  but  sturdy  native  Alaskan  tribe  that  has  inhabited  this  treeless 
and  brutally  windy  island  since  about  A.D.  500,  that  Apatiki's  family 
would  spend  at  least  a year  coming  up  with  the  payment.  They  called  on 
their  relatives,  here  in  Gambell,  over  in  Savoonga,  the  other  Yupik 
village  on  this  island  38  miles  from  the  Chukchi  peninsula  in  Russia,  and 
across  Alaska,  to  send  them  things  - sealskins,  rifles,  bread,  a toaster  - 
a house  full  of  gifts. 

When  the  bride's  family  accepted  the  offerings,  Apatiki,  a skilled  ivory 
carver  and  polar  bear  hunter,  did  what  was  required  of  him:  He  went  to 
work  for  her  family  as  a kind  of  indentured  servant  for  a year,  hunting 
seal,  whale  and  polar  bear,  and  doing  chores  around  the  house. 

The  marriage  between  Apatiki,  30,  and  Jennifer  Campbell,  29,  a former 
bookkeeper  for  the  village  tribal  council,  was  formalized  five  years  ago, 
when  traditional  marriages  such  as  theirs  were  still  the  norm  here.  But 
now  the  couple  worry  whether  their  children  will  follow  suit  because  even 
in  five  years  this  and  other  centuries-old  traditions  in  this  village  of 
700  have  been  slipping  away,  as  one  of  the  most  remote  villages  on  Earth 
finally  contends  with  the  modern  world. 

"I'm  sure  people  will  continue  to  do  it  for  a while,"  Jennifer  Apatiki 
said  one  evening  in  the  living  room  of  her  one-story  home  in  the  village. 
"If  the  tradition  isn't  in  effect  with  some  families,  they  are  whispered 
about.  They  will  say  about  a girl,  'She  was  not  bought.'  " 

Still,  it  is  of  great  concern  to  the  elders  of  Gambell  that  this 
marriage  tradition  is  disappearing  in  the  face  of  whirlwind  change  here 
over  the  last  decade.  Life  has  shifted  so  much  in  Gambell,  where  satellite 
television,  rising  rates  of  alcoholism  and  a growing  rejection  by  the 
younger  generation  of  the  Yupik  language  and  customs  have  begun  to  chip 
away  at  tradition  and  at  a hunting-and-gathering  subsistence  lifestyle, 
that  it  is  as  if  the  world  here  is  playing  on  videotape  stuck  on  fast- 
forward  . 

And  fewer  couples  are  getting  married  in  the  traditional  way,  despite 
pleas  from  their  parents  and  grandparents  in  this  hard-working  whaling 
community.  The  rising  tension  between  the  old  ways  and  the  new  ones, 
between  older  generations  and  younger  ones,  is  playing  out  in  native 
villages  across  this  state,  where  16  percent  of  the  population  is 
indigenous  Alaskan,  comprising  11  distinct  cultures  and  speaking  20 
different  languages.  The  Internet,  much  more  regular  airline  travel  and 
other  modern  advances  are  connecting  even  the  most  remote  Alaskan  villages 
to  mainstream  society. 

"Gambell,  it  has  changed  quite  a bit  now,"  said  Winfred  James,  82,  one 
of  the  village's  most  knowledgeable  elders,  one  recent  evening  in  his 
living  room,  where  he  was  watching  a CNN  interview  of  Sen.  John  Kerry  and 
his  wife.  "Westernization  is  coming  in." 

James  said  he  and  other  elders  were  deeply  concerned  about  losing  the 
marriage  customs,  "but  it  probably  will  change  with  the  next  generation." 

"We  try  to  teach  them  to  do  that,  you  know,"  he  added.  "So  they  can  know 
each  other,  so  they  can  stick  together." 


Village  residents  say  that  more  and  more  young  couples  are  simply  living 
together  and  not  pursuing  the  traditional  marriage  customs  or  that  men  are 
working  for  the  families  of  their  fiancees  for  much  shorter  periods,  if  at 
all. 

"They  work  for  maybe  a month,  and  then  I guess  they  forget,"  said 
Christopher  Koonooka,  26,  who  teaches  at  the  village  school  in  a bilingual 
program.  Koonooka  said  he  saw  many  of  his  peers  rejecting  the  old 
traditions . 

The  Siberian  Yupiks  inhabit  Gambell  and  Savoonga,  a village  of  700 
people  about  50  miles  from  here,  and  parts  of  the  Siberian  Chukchi 
Peninsula,  where  about  900  Siberian  Yupiks  live. 

Gambell  was  named  after  a Presbyterian  missionary,  Vene  Gambell,  who 
came  to  St.  Lawrence  Island  in  the  late  1800s.  He  was  followed  by  other 
missionaries,  whose  Western-sounding  surnames  made  their  way  into  the 
lineage  of  the  Yupiks. 

The  first  working  telephones  were  installed  here  in  the  1970s,  and 
television  was  not  readily  available  until  about  a decade  ago;  running 
water  became  available  to  about  half  of  the  homes  here  about  five  years 
ago.  Before  satellite  television,  Gambell  residents  watched  the  news  at 
least  two  weeks  late  on  videotapes  flown  in  with  other  supplies  from  Nome, 
the  closest  city  on  the  Alaska  mainland,  200  miles  away  and  reachable  only 
by  small  plane. 

Almost  every  house  has  a satellite  dish.  The  first  cellular  telephone 
tower  was  built  a few  years  ago,  near  the  one-room  trailer  that  serves  as 
the  police  station. 

The  people  here  generally  welcome  much  of  the  technology  even  as  the 
village  elders  and  others  say  television  is  a particularly  disturbing 
force . 

For  example,  global  positioning  systems  now  provide  great  assistance  to 
hunters  who  might  otherwise  get  terribly  lost  in  the  rough  Bering  Sea, 
especially  because  some  of  the  old  knowledge  about  how  to  find  the  whales, 
seals  and  walrus  has  been  lost. 

And  the  Internet  has  not  only  allowed  greater  access  to  information,  but 
ivory  carvers,  who  would  otherwise  have  to  wait  for  the  occasional  tourist 
or  birder,  use  it  to  advertise  and  sell  their  wares.  (Only  the  hardiest 
birders  make  the  trek  out  here  from  Nome,  and  tourists  arrive  only  once  in 
a while,  on  cruise  ships  that  sometimes  stop  on  the  shores  of  Gambell.) 

"Technology  has  had  a big  impact,  in  good  ways  and  bad  ways,"  said 
Mattox  Metcalf,  high  school  program  art  coordinator  for  the  Alaska  Native 
Heritage  Center  in  Anchorage  and  a Siberian  Yupik  who  was  born  in  Gambell. 
"Some  of  my  relatives  have  said  they  are  competing  hard  with  what's  on  TV. 

"The  younger  people  are  seeing  stuff  on  TV,  and  they  are  slowly 
realizing  that  what  they  do  is  different  from  what  other  people  do  in  the 
U.S.,"  said  Metcalf,  24,  who  travels  here  frequently  to  visit  relatives. 
"And  they  want  to  be  like  them.  The  older  people  are  trying  to  fight  for 
their  minds  and  fight  for  their  attention.  It  is  kind  of  at  a stalemate 
right  now." 

Carol  Zane  Holies,  an  anthropologist  at  the  University  of  Washington  in 
Seattle  who  has  studied  the  people  of  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  recently 
published  a book  about  her  research,  said  she  had  seen  radical  changes 
here,  even  since  she  first  visited  in  the  late  1980s.  Returning  in  the 
last  few  years.  Holies  was  struck,  she  said,  by  how  children  were  speaking 
English  first  with  each  other,  rather  than  Siberian  Yupik,  the  main 
language  of  their  parents,  and  that  she  saw  major  shifts  in  the  marriage 
customs  and  in  family  structure. 

In  a society  still  structured  around  clans,  the  recent  construction  of 
modern  houses  has  shifted  the  emphasis  from  the  extended  family  to  the 
nuclear  family,  she  said. 

The  newer  homes,  prefabricated  and  shipped  here,  replaced  the  small 
driftwood  and  walrus  hide  houses  that  still  stand  in  the  older  part  of  the 
village,  where  dozens  of  people  live  and  there  is  no  running  water. 

"Everyone  now  has  access  to  the  way  the  rest  of  the  world  lives,"  Holies 
said.  "They  are  American  citizens  and  they  have  the  same  interests  and 
values . " 

She  added,  "They  are  watching  how  other  people  live  on  television,  the 


modern  movies,  and  there  is  a great  impact  on  young  people." 

As  much  as  things  have  changed  in  Gambell,  there  are  some  constants,  and 
on  a recent  summer  afternoon,  life,  on  the  surface  anyway,  was  unfolding 
much  as  it  has  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Split  walrus  skins,  used  to  cover  and  waterproof  the  sea  hunting  boats, 
were  stretched  across  wooden  planks,  drying  under  the  sun.  Some  of  the 
women  were  picking  greens  up  on  the  mountain,  preparing  to  soak  them  in 
tall  buckets  of  mountain  spring  water  and  store  them  for  the  winter.  In 
the  winter,  the  rocky  mountain  is  bare,  except  for  gravestones  and  above- 
ground coffins  in  the  village  cemetery  and  piles  of  snow.  There  are  greens 
and  berries  to  be  harvested  here  in  the  summer,  and  sea  fruits  wash  up  on 
the  beach  in  the  fall,  but  no  fruits  or  vegetables  can  be  found  in  the 
winter. 

Other  women  were  picking  through  the  cache  of  meat  carved  from  a 40-foot 
bowhead  whale  caught  last  April,  contemplating  dinner.  The  meat  is  kept  in 
hand-made  freezers  dug  out  in  the  still  frosty  tundra,  on  a foggy 
landscape  scattered  with  giant  whalebones,  prized  trophies  laid  across  the 
black  gravel.  Later  that  night,  the  women  sliced  up  the  whale  blubber  and 
served  it  on  a large  tray,  along  with  bits  of  smoked  seal  and  walrus 
flippers,  a delicacy,  at  a party  for  a couple  celebrating  their  17th 
wedding  anniversary. 

The  men,  meanwhile,  including  Kenneth  lames,  24,  the  grandson  of  Winfred 
lames  and  an  up-and-coming  hunter  of  whales,  walrus  and  reindeer,  were 
checking  their  nets  for  salmon  and  trout,  zooming  back  and  forth  between 
their  one-story  wooden  houses  and  the  beach  on  all-terrain  vehicles  that, 
in  the  summer,  replace  snowmobiles  as  the  only  mode  of  transportation  in 
this  roadless  village.  Others  were  buffing  and  polishing  their  intricate 
walrus  ivory  carvings. 

Kenneth  lames,  perhaps  one  of  the  last  to  abide  by  the  marriage 
tradition,  will  soon  begin  working  for  his  girlfriend's  family,  once  his 
grandfather  gathers  an  acceptable  amount  of  goods  for  them. 

He  was  stoic  about  his  duty. 

"I  will  be  going  to  work  soon,"  lames  said  late  one  evening,  as  the  sun, 
which  does  not  set  here  in  the  summer  until  2 a.m.,  was  still  lighting  up 
the  village. 

He  was  eager  to  hop  on  his  all-terrain  vehicle  and  check  his  salmon  nets. 

"It's  what  I will  do,"  he  said. 

This  evidence  that  some  young  people  are  still  keeping  the  marriage 
tradition  makes  many  elders  happy. 

Perhaps  the  Gambell  resident  most  concerned  about  what  the  village  is 
facing  these  days  is  Edmond  Apassingok,  41,  president  of  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  Council,  which,  along  with  the  Gambell  City  Council, 
governs  the  village. 

Apassingok,  a whale  hunter  who  caught  a 50-foot  whale  last  lanuary  (the 
meat  is  shared  among  all  the  residents  and  catching  a whale  is  cause  for  a 
huge,  emotional  celebration)  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  rising 
temperatures  in  Alaska,  he  said.  The  annual  mean  temperature  has  risen  in 
Alaska  5.4  degrees  over  the  last  30  years,  and  the  climate  change  has 
shortened  the  season  for  whale  hunting  because  the  ice  that  provides  the 
right  conditions  for  whales  has  begun  to  melt  earlier  in  the  spring. 

But  Apassingok  has  other  worries,  as  well. 

"Every  generation  is  losing  something,"  he  said. 
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History  project  wraps  up  in  Taloyoak 
August  27,  2004 

TALOYOAK,  Nunavut  - The  Inuit  Heritage  Trust  has  wrapped  up  its 
archeology  and  oral  history  project  near  Taloyoak. 

For  eight  days,  archeologist  Ken  Swayze  surveyed  the  land  aound  Netsilik 
River.  He  found  tent  rings,  meat  caches  and  inukshuks. 

People  in  Taloyoak  say  the  area  is  known  for  a slaughter  where  Tunnit 
killed  Inuit  men  and  made  off  with  the  women.  Tunnit  are  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  North  before  the  Inuit. 

Swayze  says  there  are  human  bones  in  the  area  - but  he  can't  tie  the 
bones  to  the  legend  of  the  slaughter. 

"People  lived  on  the  land  and  they  were  buried  on  the  land,"  he  says.  "I 
would  be  surprised  if  you  didn't  see  human  bone.  You  see  human  bone 
frequently  on  the  tundra  - wherever  people  lived  you  will  see  human  bone." 

Swayze  is  asking  people  to  not  disturb  the  remains  and  archeological 
sites  near  the  Netsilik  River.  Once  they're  gone,  he  says,  they're  gone 
forever. 

An  oral  historian  also  collected  stories  about  the  area  from  Taloyoak 
residents.  Inuit  Heritage  Trust  says  reports  from  the  project  will  be 
given  to  the  community. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Dalles  wigwam  creator  goes  for  Guiness  Record  By  Mike  Aiken 
Miner  and  News 
August  27,  2004 

A couple  of  years  ago,  Albert  lamieson  of  Dalles  First  Nation  had  an  idea. 
As  he  sat  down  with  his  wife,  he  described  his  dream  of  building  a giant 
wigwam  so  that  community  members  could  come  together  under  the  same  roof. 

"You  don't  have  phones  going  off  or  faxes.  People  just  relax  and  sit  by 
the  fire,"  he  said  Wednesday,  as  he  showed  off  his  creation. 

The  structure  itself  was  finally  completed  two  months  ago.  At  the  centre, 
it's  at  least  20  ft.  high  and  has  a radius  of  50  ft.,  which  makes  it  big 
enough  to  hold  gatherings  with  youth,  elders  or  sharing  circles. 

"It's  become  sort  of  a drop-in,"  he  said,  settling  in  on  a log  by  the 
fire  pit. 

lamieson  also  acts  as  the  reserve's  counselor  for  residential  school 
survivors,  and  he  sees  the  facility  as  one  way  of  helping  his  clients 
reclaim  their  traditional  heritage. 

When  elders  visit,  he  says  they  enjoy  the  feeling  they  experienced  as 
children,  when  families  in  the  community  would  each  have  one  of  their  own. 

"I  never  understood  their  meaning  before,"  lamieson  said,  referring  to 
the  stories  elders  share  with  him,  which  relate  to  the  land. 

"I've  had  to  re-learn  my  right  to  hunt  and  to  fish,  as  well  as  my 
respect  for  the  land  and  the  animals,"  he  added.  "Now,  I'm  able  to  share 
this  with  others." 

Members  of  the  First  Nations  will  be  holding  a 10  km  canoe  race  Saturday 
morning  along  the  Winnipeg  River,  with  funds  raised  going  towards  building 
supplies . 

Initially,  lamieson  has  used  a series  of  tarps  over  a skeleton  made  from 
sapling  branches,  but  he  is  hoping  to  buy  more  for  better  protection  from 
the  elements  following  last  week's  windstorms. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 
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Canadian  firm  counters  tribes'  suit  over  pollution 
By  Christopher  Schwarzen 
Times  Snohomish  County  bureau 
August  27,  2004 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  U.S.  Superfund  laws,  a Canadian  mining 
conglomerate  yesterday  sought  to  dismiss  a federal  lawsuit  against  one  of 
its  smelters  accused  of  dumping  tons  of  pollution  into  the  Columbia  River 
for  nearly  a century. 

Mining  conglomerate  Teck  Cominco,  which  operates  a smelter  in  Trail, 
B.C.,  filed  the  motion  against  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville 
Reservation's  lawsuit,  which  asks  the  courts  to  force  Teck  Cominco' s 
compliance  with  an  Environmental  Protection  Agency  order. 

The  EPA  wants  Teck  Cominco  to  clean  up  pollution  in  the  Columbia  River 
and  Lake  Roosevelt  under  Superfund  laws.  The  company  is  accused  of  dumping 
lead,  arsenic  and  other  carcinogens  into  the  Columbia.  The  amounts 
violated  U.S.  limits  but  were  legal  under  Canadian  laws.  The  EPA  also  is 
investigating  mercury  deposits  it  says  are  linked  to  the  smelter. 

But  a successful  defense  of  the  lawsuit  by  Teck  Cominco  also  ends  the 
EPA's  attempts  to  require  cleanup  of  the  Columbia  River,  according  to 
company  officials. 

"It's  the  same  issue  because  the  basis  for  the  Colville  suit  is  the 
[EPA]  order,"  said  Doug  Horswill,  the  company's  senior  vice  president  of 
environment  and  corporate  affairs. 

And  the  smelter  can't  be  held  to  U.S.  Superfund  regulations  because  of 
its  Canadian  location,  Horswill  said. 

EPA  officials  said  yesterday  their  enforcement  order  is  separate  from 
the  lawsuit  and  is  not  being  challenged  in  court.  The  EPA  contends  U.S. 
Superfund  rules  do  apply  to  Teck  Cominco  because  of  its  land  holdings  in 
the  United  States  and  the  pollution's  location. 

Mineral  deposits  from  an  Alaskan  mine  are  processed  in  Trail,  and 
deposits  from  a soon-to-be-opened  mine  in  Pend  Oreille  County  also  will  be 
sent  to  Trail.  Pollution  from  those  processes  have  and  will  end  up  in  the 
Columbia  River,  said  EPA  regional  spokesman  Bill  Dunbar. 

"Last  we  checked,  the  Columbia  River  does  run  south  of  the  Canadian 
border,"  Dunbar  said.  "We've  only  told  Teck  Cominco  to  address  pollution 
on  American  soil  and  waters." 

The  arguments  over  the  EPA's  powers  have  ratcheted  into  an  international 
debate.  In  February,  U.S.  State  Department  officials  traveled  to  Ottawa  to 
discuss  a potential  settlement  of  the  ongoing  dispute.  Canada  later  sent 
the  United  States  a cleanup  proposal  outside  Superfund  law,  Teck  Cominco 
said.  U.S.  officials  have  ignored  it. 

"It's  a very  big  issue  for  us  to  try  and  encourage  the  parties  that 
matter  - the  Canadian  and  U.S.  government  - so  that  we  can  get  on  with 
what  we  want  to  do,"  Horswill  said. 

The  company  has  pledged  $13  million  to  study  health  impacts  of  the 
pollution  and  pay  for  cleanup  independently  of  EPA  oversight.  But  the  EPA 
has  moved  forward  with  the  studies  on  its  own  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
dispute  to  be  settled. 

Tribal  members  said  yesterday  they  were  not  surprised  by  Teck  Cominco 's 
filings  and  are  ready  to  challenge  them  in  court.  "It  doesn't  change 
anything,"  said  D.R.  Michel,  one  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case. 

Christopher  Schwarzen:  425-783-0577  or  cschwarzen@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Edmonton  a dangerous  city  for  Native  women 
Carl  Carter,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Edmonton 

The  president  of  the  Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada  (NWAC)  warned 
Aboriginal  women  living  in  Edmonton  they  are  in  danger.  Police  inaction  on 
a series  of  murdered  women's  cases  puts  Aboriginal  women  here  at  risk, 
said  Kukdookaa  Terri  Brown. 

Brown's  statement  came  Duly  7,  less  than  a month  after  the  body  of 
another  murdered  Aboriginal  woman,  19-year-old  Rachel  Liz  Quinney,  was 
found  outside  the  city  limits  Dune  11.  Since  her  statement,  another  body 
was  found  east  of  Wetaskiwin  (south  of  Edmonton)  on  Dune  21.  The  body  has 
been  identified  as  Lynn  Minia  Dackson,  a member  of  the  Saddle  Lake  Band. 

Since  1983,  the  bodies  of  23  women  have  been  found  murdered  in  and 
around  Edmonton.  Fourteen  of  them  are  Aboriginal,  and  all  are  described  by 
police  as  prostitutes  or  involved  in  high-risk  lifestyles.  Dackson  was  not 
reported  missing  and  investigators  are  unsure  of  where  she  was  living  or 
how.  Police  are  not  classifying  Dackson 's  death  as  a murder  yet,  but 
investigators  from  Calgary  are  helping  with  the  investigation. 

While  some  of  the  Edmonton  murders  have  been  solved,  the  majority  remain 
under  investigation,  and  for  the  first  time  police  are  saying  there  may  be 
a serial  killer  at  work  in  the  city. 

Brown,  along  with  members  of  the  Alberta  Aboriginal  Women's  Society, 
held  a press  conference  to  talk  about  the  Sisters  in  Spirit  campaign  (a 
project  that  brings  attention  to  the  estimated  500  missing  or  murdered 
Aboriginal  women  nation-wide)  and,  in  particular,  the  missing  and  murdered 
Aboriginal  women  of  Edmonton. 

"There  has  been  very  little  action  undertaken  by  police,  the  medical 
profession  or  the  judiciary  when  an  Aboriginal  woman  has  been  assaulted, 
is  missing  or  murdered,"  said  Brown,  adding  police  have  to  take  some  blame 
for  the  recent  murders  because  they  do  not  provide  a safe  environment  for 
all. 

"People  are  dying  as  a result  of  their  inaction.  We're  focusing  here 
because  we  believe  that  women's  lives  are  at  risk  here  in  this  city,"  she 
said . 

There  are  30  investigators  assigned  to  the  Quinney  murder  as  part  of  the 
task  force  set  up  to  investigate  all  the  murdered  women's  cases.  Police 
have  received  more  than  500  tips  and  are  asking  for  more. 

"We're  hoping  that  additional  calls  will  continue  to  come  in,"  said  RCMP 
Corporal  Wayne  Oakes.  "It's  very  important.  Without  that  information  we 
could  be  left  at  this  point  in  time  with  simply  having  an  identity,"  he 
said  of  the  Quinney  murder.  "Without  the  input  from  various  police 
agencies,  including  the  neighboring  RCMP  detachments  and  the  Edmonton 
Police  Service,  as  well  as  the  information  that's  come  from  the  public,  we 
could  be  left  sitting  there  going  nowhere.  Rather,  instead  of  that, 
because  of  the  information  that  has  been  received,  the  investigation  is 
continuing  to  progress." 

That  progress  to  date  has  resulted  in  350  witnesses  or  persons  of 
interest,  64  locations  of  interest  and  a consultation  with  a criminal 
profiler . 

Brown  wants  federal  help. 

"We  are  in  an  urgent  state  of  affairs  in  regards  to  the  safety  of 
Aboriginal  women  in  this  country,"  she  said. 

"We  have  requested  that  the  federal  government  provide  funds  of  $10 
million  to  implement  the  Sisters  in  Spirit  campaign,"  she  said.  "This  plan 
will  include  research,  the  creation  of  a hotline,  a national  registry, 
education  and  community-based  programs  to  assist  marginalized  Aboriginal 
women  vulnerable  to  this  extreme  form  of  violence,"  which  she  described  as 


racial  violence.  "As  we  await  funding  for  the  Sisters  in  Spirit  campaign. 
Aboriginal  women  are  dying  every  day." 

Assembly  of  First  Nations  National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  spoke  about  the 
murders  and  supports  the  Sisters  in  Spirit  campaign. 

"It's  a very  serious  issue.  We  must  pull  out  all  stops  to  find  out  the 
perpetrator  or  perpetrators  of  these  horrible  crimes  and  bring  them  to 
justice.  We  need  to  do  something  about  all  of  the  reasons  why  people  end 
up  on  the  street,"  he  said.  "The  common  element  in  all  these  people,  I 
believe,  is  poverty.  So  we're  going  to  have  to  do  something  about  poverty. 
We're  going  to  have  to  eradicate  poverty." 

Kate  Quinn,  executive  director  for  the  Prostitute  Awareness  and  Action 
Foundation  of  Edmonton,  said  that  prostitution  is  a big  problem  for 
Aboriginal  women.  She  estimates  that  more  than  half  of  the  women  who  have 
sought  help  from  the  organization  have  been  Aboriginal. 

In  fact,  Quinney  sought  help  to  change  her  lifestyle  before  she  was 
murdered . 

"Many  people  have  asked  for  help,  but  some  of  their  big  barriers  in 
working  on  a plan  is  addictions  and  not  having  a place  to  stay  and  waiting 
times  to  get  into  addictions  treatment,"  said  Quinn. 

She  said  the  women  have  been  hurt  in  the  past  in  some  way  and  this 
psychological  trauma  makes  them  an  easier  target  for  predators. 

"Because  they're  very  vulnerable  and  have  been  seen  by  society  to  be 
throw-away  people,  it's  easier  for  a predator  to  pick  off  a woman  who's 
standing  on  a street  corner  at  two  in  the  morning.  I'm  home  in  my  bed,  but 
she's  out  there  and  she's  vulnerable,"  said  Quinn.  "Also  some  perpetrators 
really  hate  women,  so  who's  the  most  vulnerable?  It's  a woman  standing  on 
the  street  corner." 

loanne  Ahenakew,  vice-president  of  the  Edmonton  chapter  of  the 
Aboriginal  Women's  Society,  has  lost  two  aunts  to  racial  violence.  Fler 
aunt  Bernadette  Ahenakew' s case  remains  unsolved.  Bernadette  was  a 22- 
year-old  mother  of  three  when  she  was  found  dead  in  a ditch  along  a rural 
road  outside  of  Edmonton  in  1989. 

"This  is  an  issue  that  is  very  close  to  my  heart  and  my  family.  One 
thing  I want  to  stress  is  that  not  all  these  women  on  this  list  are 
prostitutes  and  the  media  needs  to  stop  labeling  them  as  such.  These  women 
were  beautiful  and  kind  women.  This  Sisters  in  Spirit  campaign  is  a form 
of  recognition.  And  recognition  will  eventually  lead  to  justice.  This  is  a 
crisis  situation,"  she  said. 

Brown  said  racial  violence  everywhere  must  stop  if  Aboriginal  women  can 
hope  to  be  completely  safe. 

She  said  until  Aboriginal  women  stop  dying  and  they  can  walk  safely  in 
the  streets,  the  ongoing  police  investigation  is  not  enough. 

"I'm  not  saying  that  the  police  are  racist.  General  racism  against 
Aboriginal  people  exists  in  this  country  in  every  institution  that  I've 
ever  come  into  contact  with,  including  policing.  For  us  it's  a crisis,  but 
for  the  non-Native  community  they're  saying  it's  just  another  Indian.  In 
our  community  it's  just  another  person;  it's  a person  that  we  loved." 
Copyright  c.  2004  Windspeaker  - AMMSA,  Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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Got  mildew?  Get  out!  First  Nation  advises 
August  25,  2004 

PANGNIRTUNG  - The  chief  of  a First  Nation  in  Northwestern  Ontario  is 
offering  some  advice  to  people  living  in  mildewy  homes  in  Pangnirtung. 

The  Long  Lake  58  First  Nation  declared  a state  of  emergency  three  years 


ago  when  residents  discovered  toxic  black  mould  in  their  homes. 

Nearly  300  people  from  the  community  of  400  had  to  move  after  suffering 
from  headaches,  nosebleeds,  dizziness,  and  other  ailments. 

Recently,  five  families  had  to  be  moved  out  of  their  homes  in 
Pangnirtung  because  of  health  concerns.  And  17  other  families  are 
complaining  about  a mildew  smell. 

Chief  Veronica  Waboose  of  the  Long  Lake  58  First  Nation  says  that  her 
community  did  what  it  had  to  to  protect  residents  - including  going  into 
debt.  She  says  residents  of  Pangnirtung  should  leave  their  homes,  no 
matter  the  cost. 

People  in  Long  Lake  58  First  Nation  moved  into  motels  and  apartments  in 
nearby  towns  during  the  crisis.  Most  of  them  are  now  living  in  new,  mould- 
free  homes. 

The  homes  in  Pangnirtung  have  never  been  tested  for  mould  contamination. 
However,  some  residents  are  complaining  of  similar  ailments. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Father  reaches  out  for  help  to  find  daughter 
Debora  Steel,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Saskatoon 

When  people  talk  about  Daleen  Kay  Bosse  (Muskego)  they  use  words  like 
surprised,  confused,  perplexed  and  shocked  to  describe  their  reaction  to 
her  disappearance. 

When  Herb  Muskego  speaks  about  Daleen,  you  know  he's  experienced  all 
those  things,  but  now  he's  just  very  sad  and  very  tired. 

He  reported  his  daughter  missing  more  than  two  months  ago,  and  in  all 
that  time  there  has  been  no  word  from  her  or  from  anyone  who  can  tell  him 
where  she  is. 

He's  left  no  stone  unturned  in  his  effort  to  find  her,  working  with  the 
Saskatoon  Police  Service,  hiring  a private  investigator,  organizing  a 
missing  person's  poster  campaign,  talking  to  media,  all  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  Daleen  home  to  her  family,  and  in  particular  to  her  three-year-old 
daughter  who  misses  her  desperately. 

Todd  Hrabok  is  the  owner  of  Saskatoon  Private  Investigations.  He  was 
hired  by  Daleen 's  family  about  a week  after  the  25-year-old  university 
student  went  missing. 

"They  want  to  do  as  much,  and  anything,  as  possible  to  find  her,"  Hrabok 
said.  "If  there  was  another  angle,  aside  from  a private  investigator,  I'm 
sure  they  would  have  taken  that  as  well." 

Hrabok  told  Windspeaker  that  Daleen  left  home  between  7 p.m.  and  8 p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  May  18.  She  was  seen  by  friends  or  family  acquaintances  at  two 
city  nightclubs-DAX  on  Pacific  Ave.  and  Champs  on  22nd  St.  in  Saskatoon's 
west  end.  There  have  been  other  sightings,  but  none  confirmed.  The  last  of 
the  last  was  on  May  21  when  she  was  seen  at  the  Scotiabank  in  the  Centre 
on  Circle  and  8th  St.  Mall.  Police  are  fairly  confident  about  that 
sighting  as  it  was  an  employee  of  the  bank  who  knew  Daleen  personally  who 
made  the  report. 

Herb  has  put  money  in  Daleen 's  account  in  case  she  needs  it. 

Daleen  was  driving  a newer  white  Chevy  Cavalier,  which  was  located  on 
Dune  4 at  117th  St.  off  Central  Ave.  Police  say  it  had  been  there  for 
awhile.  Hrabok  said  a witness  puts  the  car  there  since  May  19. 

A number  of  items  from  the  car  are  missing,  including  the  steering  wheel 
cover,  the  front  floor  mats  and  a baby  car  seat. 

"Which  in  my  eyes  has  trying  to  clean  up  a crime  scene  all  over  it," 
said  Hrabok. 

There  are  also  several  hundred  kilometers  on  the  car  that  can't  be 


accounted  for,  he  explained,  with  the  little  running  around  Daleen  did 
from  the  time  she  had  the  car's  oil  changed  on  May  17  to  the  time  the 
vehicle  is  said  to  have  been  abandoned. 

Inspector  A1  Stickney,  public  affairs  executive  officer  with  the 
Saskatoon  Police  Service,  said  police  aren't  yet  assuming  foul  play. 

"You  know,  the  fact  that  she  hasn't  contacted  anyone  certainly  gives  us 
concerns,  but  we  have  nothing  like  a crime  scene  or  any  indication  of  foul 
play  to  lead  us  in  that  direction. 

"There  are  occurrences,  and  I'm  not  categorizing  this  as  one  of  them, 
when  people  leave  for  unknown  reasons.  And  when  they  are  adults,  they  are 
capable  of  doing  something  like  that,"  he  said. 

Donna  Heimbecker  is  the  general  manager  of  the  Saskatchewan  Native 
Theatre  Company.  She  has  known  Daleen  since  she  took  a 10-week  program 
with  Heimbecker 's  group  in  1999. 

"Healing  journeys  through  the  arts,  it's  one  of  the  components  of  that 
project  for  Aboriginal  youth,  utilizing  the  arts  as  a means  to  motivate 
and  inspire  young  people,  to  support  them  on  their  journey  through  life. 
It's  an  empowerment  type  of  program,  working  with  what  society  calls  youth 
at  risk,  but  we  call  them  youth  with  potential.  Daleen  fit  into  that  at 
that  time." 

Heimbecker  said  Daleen  was  in  search  of  some  cultural  understanding  and, 
like  many  young  people,  in  search  of  identity  and  some  community  belonging. 

Since  she  completed  that  program,  Daleen  had  stayed  connected  to  the 
group,  volunteering  when  they  needed  her,  attending  their  productions. 

It  was  at  a matinee  less  than  a week  before  Daleen  went  missing  that 
Heimbecker  last  saw  her. 

"So  I was  pretty  surprised  to  hear  she  was  missing,"  said  Donna 
Heimbecker.  "I  walked  out  of  a coffee  shop  one  day  right  into  a poster 
board  thing  that  had  this  missing  person's  poster  on  it,  and  it  was 
Daleen's  face,  and  I was  shocked  by  that.  Of  course,  it  was  just  days 
since  I had  seen  her  at  the  theatre  and  I thought  'This  must  be  a mistake, 

' and  I phoned  her  mother  right  away  and  asked  her  mom  'Is  this  true?'  and 
her  mom  said  'Yes,  it  is.'" 

Heimbecker 's  group  jumped  into  action,  sending  out  posters  and  sending 
word  across  what  the  Native  community  calls  the  moccasin  telegraph,  a 
network  of  contacts  across  Indian  country. 

Then  came  the  rumors  that  people  had  seen  Daleen  around  town  and 
recently.  Heimbecker  wondered  though  if  the  reports  could  be  true. 

"We'd  all  like  to  think  that  Daleen  is  OK  and  she's  coming  back,  and 
maybe  she's  just  going  through  some  personal  issues  with  family  or 
marriage  or  whatever.  I mean,  we  all  go  through  those  things  in  our  life. 

So  we'd  like  to  think  that  that's  what  it  is  and  that  she  will  come  back 
safely  to  her  daughter,  her  family..." 

But  Heimbecker  thinks  that  Daleen  wandering  away  without  word  to  anyone 
would  be  out  of  character  for  the  young  woman  she  has  come  to  know  as  a 
committed  student,  a caring  and  loving  mother,  a woman  who  was  socially 
connected  and  interested  in  the  issues  of  First  Nations  people. 

Hrabok  said  the  night  before  she  went  missing,  Daleen  had  discussed  her 
plans  to  attend  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  confederacy  being  held  in 
the  city  the  next  day. 

Daleen's  father  wonders  if  anyone  in  town  that  week  might  remember 
seeing  her.  He's  taken  space  in  Windspeaker  (page  15)  to  provide  her 
picture  and  description.  The  chief  of  the  Onion  Lake  band  in  Saskatchewan 
has  approved  a $5,000  reward  for  information  leading  to  Daleen's  location. 

A Crime  Stoppers  segment  about  Daleen's  disappearance  has  run  on  local 
television.  Her  name  and  description  are  on  a national  police  database  in 
case  she  comes  in  contact  with  the  law  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
Todd  Hrabok  and  his  right-hand  man  in  investigations  have  racked  up  about 
150  hours  working  on  the  case. 

And  the  community  is  looking  to  a higher  power  for  a little  help. 

"I  think,  just  from  our  cultural  perspective,  that  we  are  saying  prayers 
for  her  and  her  family,"  said  Heimbecker.  "And  we  hope  that  she  has  a safe 
return  to  her  daughter,  her  husband  and  her  family  and  that  she's  OK." 

If  readers  have  any  information  about  Daleen  Kay  Bosse  (Muskego)  that 
they  think  might  help  the  investigation,  the  Saskatoon  Police  Service 


encourages  people  to  call  Crime  Stoppers  no  matter  where  they  are  in  the 
country.  Hrabok  will  also  take  calls  at  (306)  975-0999  and  there  are  other 
numbers  listed  on  the  reward  poster  you  will  see  in  this  publication. 

Daleen  is  a member  of  the  Onion  Lake  First  Nation.  She  has  black 
shoulder-length  hair,  is  5 ft.  5 in.  in  height  and  weighs  about  170  lb. 

She  wears  glasses. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Windspeaker  - AMMSA,  Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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Defining  what  is  Me'tis  creates  tensions 
Paul  Barnsley,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Ottawa 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled  that  Me'tis  people  have  Aboriginal 
rights  that  are  protected  by  Section  35  of  Canada's  Constitution  in  its 
Sept.  19,  2003  Powley  decision.  The  big  question  now  is:  "Who  is  Me'tis?" 

That  question  is  causing  a lot  of  friction  across  the  country. 

Paul  Chartrand,  a University  of  Saskatchewan  law  professor  with  a strong 
connection  to  the  Me'tis  National  Council  (MNC)  establishment,  concedes 
there's  been  "an  increased  level  of  political  activity  since  Powley." 

That  "political  activity"  has  taken  many  forms.  There  are  groups  of 
people  who  identify  themselves  as  Me'tis  in  just  about  every  region  of  the 
Me'tis  homeland  that  stretches  from  Northern  Ontario  across  the  Prairies 
and  into  British  Columbia  and  the  Northwest  Territories.  But  those  groups 
are  not  recognized  by  the  MNC,  the  Ottawa-based  national  political 
organization  that  claims  to  be  the  legitimate  voice  of  the  true  Me'tis 
people.  And  the  fight  about  who  belongs  and  who  doesn't  is  often  a bitter 
one . 

Chartrand  believes  the  recognition  of  Me'tis  rights  in  Powley  has 
attracted  people  who  just  don't  belong.  "I  suspect  that  a lot  of  the 
people  who  are  concerned  about  Me'tis  identity  are  a little  bit  at  sea," 
he  said.  "When  people  have  been  marginalized  for  a long  time  and  then  they 
begin  to  see  opportunities,  they  don't  necessarily  know  what  those 
opportunities  are." 

Nations  of  people  are  allowed  to  define  themselves,  the  United  Nations 
says,  but  that  wasn't  the  case  during  the  colonial  era  and  that's  the  root 
of  the  problems  that  exist  today,  the  law  professor  said. 

"The  question  of  identity  is  complicated  by  many  facts  flowing  from  the 
government  of  Canada's  Aboriginal  policy,"  Chartrand  said.  "The  Indian  Act 
was  unilaterally  enacted  without  any  regard  to  the  Indigenous  peoples' 
sense  of  self-identity.  Similarly,  the  government  of  Canada  took  it  upon 
itself  to  define  Me'tis.  That  can  be  seen  as  a problem  or  a challenge." 

The  MNC  has  developed  its  definition  of  who  is  Me'tis  and  the  definition 
was  expanded  upon  in  Powley.  The  MNC's  critics  say  its  definition  is 
exclusionary.  Chartrand  said  that's  the  way  it  has  to  be. 

"The  Indian  Act  brings  in  folks  and  hives  off  folks  as  any  membership 
code  must  do.  Any  definition  of  a human  group  is  exclusionary.  There's  no 
way  in  God's  green  earth  you  can  include  everybody  and  still  have  a 
category,"  he  said. 

Many  of  the  non-MNC  groups  have  one  simple  criteria  for  determining 
membership.  If  you're  of  mixed  blood,  you're  in.  Chartrand  attacked  that 
approach . 

"Only  the  racist  would  say  that  identity  is  biologically  determined, 
like  salmon  or  greyhounds,"  he  said. 

Fie  called  the  idea  that  all  mixed  blood  people  are  Me'tis  "a  senseless 
and  irrational  proposition." 

Living  a distinct  Me'tis  culture  and  having  the  acceptance  of  an 
historic  Me'tis  community  are  the  main  things  that  define  Me'tis  identity. 


he  added. 

In  several  regions,  grassroots  groups  have  become  more  bold  in 
attempting  to  unseat  or  displace  the  MNC  recognized  authorities  since 
Powley,  saying  the  leaders  and  their  appointees  are  consuming  the  vast 
majority  of  the  financial  resources  and  leaving  the  regular  Me'tis  people 
with  next  to  nothing. 

A development  in  Ontario  seemed  to  be  a good  news  story  for  Me'tis 
people.  Me'tis  Nation  of  Ontario  (MNO)  President  Tony  Belcourt  announced 
that  his  organization  had  worked  out  a deal  with  the  provincial  government 
to  protect  Me'tis  hunting  and  fishing  rights.  But  in  a press  release, 
Michael  McGuire,  president  of  the  non-MNC  Ontario  Me'tis  Aboriginal 
Association,  (OMAA)  claimed  he  represents  97  per  cent  of  Ontario's  Me'tis. 
He  accused  the  MNO  of  becoming  "an  arm  of  the  (provincial)  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources." 

During  a phone  interview,  he  was  asked  to  back  up  his  claims. 

"We've  got  about  25,000  members  that  are  signed  up  today.  What  they're 
saying  with  the  other  ones  is  they  figure  there's  only  about  1,200  with 
the  MNC  organization  in  Ontario,"  he  said. 

OMAA's  definition  is  unique  even  among  Me'tis  groups. 

"You  have  to  admit  that  you're  Me'tis,  you  have  to  have  Aboriginal  blood 
and  you  have  to  be  accepted  by  the  community.  Plus,  the  Me'tis  are  a tribe 
of  people  in  Ontario  where  the  MNC  does  not  recognize  their  members  as 
tribal.  We're  the  Woodland  Me'tis  tribe.  That's  what  we  are.  We  have  asked 
our  medicine  men  and  other  people  to  verify  this  and  they  all  came  back 
and  said  this  is  true,"  he  said.  "The  Me'tis  people  and  Inuit  come  under 
the  red  race  of  people.  So  therefore  we  never  sold  anything  like  other 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  country." 

McGuire  said  his  people  live  an  Aboriginal  lifestyle  that  is  very  close 
to  a traditional  First  Nation  lifestyle.  He  said  the  concept  of  biology 
does  not  enter  into  OMAA's  definition. 

"I  know  [MNC  President]  Clem  Chartier  and  Paul  Chartrand  and  all  them. 
They  can't  seem  to  grasp  the  idea  that  we're  Me'tis  Indians.  In  Ontario 
we're  Me'tis  Indians.  If  they  want  to  be  Me'tis  from  Manitoba  west,  that's 
entirely  up  to  them.  We're  a Me'tis  First  Nation.  We  are  a tribe  of  people 
and  we're  just  the  same  as  the  Crees,  the  Blackfoot,  the  Cheyenne,  the 
Iroquois  and  everybody  else  because  we  come  under  that  red  race  of  people. 

But  aren't  Me'tis  the  products  of  intermarriage  between  Indigenous 
people  and  European  colonizers,  he  was  asked. 

"No.  We're  100  per  cent  Me'tis  and  if  you  choose  to  walk  on  that  other 
path  then  that's  the  path  you  choose,"  McGuire  replied. 

He  criticized  Belcourt  for  making  a deal  on  behalf  of  Ontario's  Me'tis 
without  including  his  group. 

"I  don't  think  they're  recognizing  him.  They're  trying  to  water  down  the 
Me'tis  rights.  They're  trying  to  give  Tony  Belcourt  a cheap  suit  of 
clothes  and  saying  'We  have  solved  the  Me'tis  problem  in  Ontario.'  That 
smaller  organization  cannot  speak  on  behalf  of  all  the  Aboriginal  Me'tis 
people  in  Ontario.  No  way,"  he  said. 

Belcourt  told  Windspeaker  the  deal  is  a huge  step  forward  in  Me'tis 
relations  with  Canadian  governments. 

"The  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has  agreed  to  recognize  and  respect 
Me'tis  Nation  of  Ontario  harvester's  certificates  as  identifying  a valid 
Me'tis  rights  holder.  The  people  who  hold  these  harvester's  certificates 
will  no  longer  be  subject  to  seizures  of  their  equipment  or  meat,  subject 
to  investigations  or  charges  under  normal  circumstance,  provided  they  are 
following  the  MNO  harvesting  policy  and  abiding  by  our  policy  concerning 
respecting  posted  private  property,  safety  and  conservation,"  he  said. 

He  said  he  expected  that  OMAA  would  complain . "Now  others  are  going  to 
say,  'But  the  MNO  doesn't  represent  all  the  Me'tis  people  and  there's  far 
more  than  that.'  Well,  we  only  represent  the  people  who  have  come  forward 
and  self -identified  as  Me'tis  and  can  satisfy  the  Me'tis  Nation  registrar 
that  they  have  all  the  documentation  to  prove  their  genealogy  and  their 
ancestry  from  an  historic  Me'tis  community  from  anywhere  in  the  homeland, 
whether  it's  Ontario  right  on  through  to  B.C.,"  he  said. 

Belcourt  was  asked  to  comment  on  OMAA's  claim  that  it  represents  97  per 


cent  of  the  province's  Me'tis.  He  lashed  out  at  the  rival  organization, 
saying  OMAA's  numbers  are  high  because  its  membership  criteria  is  easy  to 
satisfy. 

"You  don't  have  to  prove  a thing  or  you  can  be  somebody  just  visiting 
Canada  walking  through  a shopping  mall  and  you  can  buy  one  of  these  cards, 
he  said.  "It's  as  simple  as  that." 

He  said  the  OMAA  subscribes  to  the  idea  that  everyone's  a Me'tis  if  they 
want  to  be. 

"I  think  it  comes  down  to  whether  people  believe  what  you're  saying  is 
valid  or  not.  And  all  I can  say  is,  as  far  as  the  Me'tis  Nation  of  Ontario 
is  concerned,  the  government  of  Ontario  believes  that  our  registry  system 
is  valid.  It's  legitimate.  They've  agreed  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
our  registry  system  makes  good  sense  and  it's  consistent  with  the  kind  of 
criteria  that's  used  for  the  identification  of  peoples  around  the  world: 
Number  1,  self-identification,  and  Number  2,  community  acceptance,"  he 
said . 

"Our  community  has  said  you  have  to  be  descendant  of  an  historic  Me'tis 
community  and  you  have  to  provide  the  documentation  to  prove  it,"  said 
Tony  Belcourt. 

So  anyone  who  fits  that  criteria  and  comes  forward  and  applies  to  the 
registrar  and  supplies  the  documentation  to  the  registrar  is  fully 
entitled  to  be  registered  in  the  MNO.  People  who  don't  or  can't  are  not." 

Belcourt  bluntly  stated  that  some  people  are  looking  for  a way  to  cash 
in  on  Me'tis  rights. 

"Lots  of  people,  no  matter  where  you  are  in  the  world,  they're  going  to 
want  to  take  advantage  of  the  system  and  get  away  with  something  if  they 
can.  Now  that  Me'tis  rights  have  been  recognized,  there's  going  to  be  all 
kinds  of  wannabe  Me'tis,"  he  said. 
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Workshop  focuses  on  peacemaking  as  means  to  justice 
By  Krystal  Spring/Havre  Daily  News/kspring(3havredailynews . com 
August  30,  2004 

ROCKY  BOY  AGENCY  - The  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  is  one  step  closer  to 
implementing  the  traditional  Native  American  justice  method  of  peacemaking 
on  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation. 

The  University  of  Montana's  Division  of  Educational  Research  and 
Services  sponsored  "Excavating  Indian  Justice  on  the  Rocky  Boy 
Reservation"  - a three-day  workshop  at  Stone  Child  College  aimed  at 
teaching  participants  dispute  resolution  procedures  - mediation  tools  that 
rely  on  the  abilities  of  both  disputing  parties  to  reach  their  own 
resolution,  with  the  assistance  of  a trained  "peacemaker." 

About  15  people  attended  the  workshop,  led  by  UM  adjunct  professor  Art 
Lusse  last  week.  The  mediation  training  was  funded  through  a federal  grant 
UM  received  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice's  Community  Oriented 
Policing  Project. 

The  workshop  participants  had  a unique  opportunity  to  experience  the 
effectiveness  of  mediation  firsthand  when  Duane  Gopher,  the  chief  tribal 
judge  in  Rocky  Boy,  brought  a housing  dispute  case  from  tribal  court  to 
the  workshop  for  a live  mediation.  Lusse  and  another  trained  mediator  from 
Helena  facilitated  the  session  with  the  two  disputing  parties.  Lusse  said 
the  dispute  was  resolved,  and  the  mediation  provided  valuable  training  for 
the  workshop's  participants. 

"A  live  mediation  at  a training  workshop  was  really  a first  for  me," 


said  Lusse,  who  has  facilitated  peacemaking  courses  for  17  years.  "It  was 
great;  everyone  learned  a lot." 

Walter  Denny,  a juvenile  probation  officer  with  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribal 
Court  and  workshop  participant,  said  he's  hopeful  mediation  will  prove  to 
be  a more  effective  way  to  approach  justice  than  the  modern  Anglo-European 
court  system  the  tribe  has  in  place  now. 

"We're  trying  to  get  back  to  our  old  ways,"  Denny  said  Thursday. 
"Mediation  will  allow  us  to  mobilize  our  community  to  deal  with  problems 
as  a group." 

Lusse  said  traditional  Native  American  justice  is  "horizontal"  as 
opposed  to  the  "vertical"  Anglo-European  system.  While  vertical  justice 
relies  heavily  on  a power  hierarchy,  where  decisions  are  dictated  by  a 
judge,  a horizontal  system  incorporates  basic  fundamentals  of  mediation, 
focusing  on  problem  solving  and  healing  for  both  victim  and  offender  - an 
approach  that  appealed  to  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribal  Court. 

"This  will  help  us  develop  tools  and  resources  to  better  deal  with 
disputes  and  conflicts  in  Rocky  Boy,"  Denny  said.  "We  plan  to  restructure 
parts  of  our  court  system  to  implement  mediation." 

UM  has  offered  similar  peacemaking  workshops  on  the  Crow,  Northern 
Cheyenne,  Salish  and  Kootenai,  and  Fort  Peck  reservations . 

Jacqueline  Turtle,  a Southern  Cheyenne  tribal  member  from  Selling,  Okla. 
participated  in  Lusse' s mediation  training  while  visiting  Rocky  Boy  last 
week.  Turtle  said  she  gained  valuable  mediation  tools  she  plans  to  share 
with  her  tribe  when  she  returns  home  to  Oklahoma. 

"Mediation  is  a way  to  make  sure  that  everyone  has  a voice  in  our 
justice  system,"  she  said.  "That's  important  to  my  tribe." 

In  addition  to  helping  the  Chippewa  Cree  people  restore  their 
traditional  justice  method  of  peacemaking,  the  mediation  workshop  also 
provided  participants  an  alternative  to  conflict  and  dispute  resolution  in 
everyday  life. 

"This  training  helped  me  learn  to  talk  and  interact  with  people  in  a 
different  way,"  said  Misty  Geer,  a youth  employment  specialist  and 
supervisor  of  community  service  at  District  IV  Human  Resources  Development 
Council  in  Havre  and  a mediation  workshop  participant. 

Geer  said  the  mediation  tools  she  gained  from  the  peacemaking  workshop 
can  be  utilized  in  both  her  job  and  personal  life. 

"Mediation  is  really  a life  skill,"  she  said.  "I  learned  to  listen  and 
react  to  people  in  a way  I normally  wouldn't.  It  was  a challenge,  but 
mediation  really  appealed  to  me  because  it  emphasizes  an  equal  power 
between  everyone  involved." 

Another  workshop  participant,  the  Rev.  VaunDalee  DeLong  of  Havre's  Van 
Orsdel  United  Methodist  Church,  said  she  believes  mediation  is  the  most 
effective  way  of  addressing  justice,  while  still  maintaining  relationships 

"It  takes  time  and  effort  to  understand  someone  else's  viewpoint," 

DeLong  said.  "Mediation  helps  ensure  that  relationships  are  maintained  and 
restored,  so  healing  can  begin." 

Lusse  said  last  week's  workshop,  which  focused  on  the  basic  fundamentals 
of  peacemaking,  is  the  first  of  three  mediation  training  sessions  that 
will  be  held  in  Rocky  Boy.  Workshops  on  family  and  divorce,  and 
restorative  justice  will  follow  later  this  fall. 
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Feds  may  weigh  in  on  peyote  case 
By  Elizabeth  Neff 


The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
August  28,  2004 

Though  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  has  approved  peyote  use  for  Native  American 
Church  members  regardless  of  race,  Utah's  federal  prosecutors  may  not. 

In  Dune,  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  OK'd  religious  peyote  use  for  any  member 
of  the  Native  American  Church.  As  a result,  state  drug  charges  were 
dropped  against  local  medicine  man  Dames  Mooney  and  his  wife,  Linda. 

But  federal  prosecutors  are  now  going  after  the  couple.  Prosecutors  may 
challenge  Dames  Mooney's  assertion  that  he  is  part  American  Indian. 

In  an  Aug.  20  letter  sent  to  Mooney,  founder  of  the  Oklevueha  Earthwalks 
Native  American  Church,  U.S.  Attorney  Paul  Warner  said  the  court's  ruling 
does  not  bind  federal  prosecutors. 

"Please  be  advised  that  this  office  is  reviewing  your  conduct  for 
consideration  of  seeking  federal  charges,"  the  letter  said. 

Warner's  office  declined  to  comment  on  the  letter  or  the  case  Friday. 

Civil  rights  attorney  Kathryn  Collard,  who  represents  the  Mooneys  and 
their  church,  called  the  letter  outrageous. 

"I  think  this  is  mean-spirited  and  in  complete  disrespect  of  the  Utah 
Supreme  Court  decision,"  she  said.  "This  is  not  an  area  where  federal  law 
pre-empts  state  law.  This  is  more  harassment  and  persecution  of  these 
people,  and  it  ought  to  stop." 

The  Utah  court  unanimously  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Oklevueha  church  and 
the  Mooneys,  who  were  charged  with  a dozen  first-degree  felony  counts 
after  police  seized  12,000  peyote  buttons  during  an  October  2000  raid.  Its 
ruling  pointed  to  a federal  exemption  passed  in  1970  it  said  had  been 
incorporated  into  Utah  law. 

Like  hundreds  of  other  Native  American  Church  chapters  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  Oklevueha,  or  "unstoppable  river,"  church  worships 
peyote  as  a deity  and  sacrament. 

Mooney  said  church  members  had  been  making  preparations  to  take  peyote 
again  when  the  letter  arrived.  He  called  it  an  intimidation  tactic  and 
said  his  legal  struggles  have  been  personally  difficult  for  his  family. 

"They  want  to  put  me  and  my  wife  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  for 
what,  helping  people?"  said  the  60-year-old  Mooney,  who  noted  that  the 
American  Indian  religion  has  been  practiced  on  this  continent  for 
thousands  of  years. 

Although  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  ruled  religious  use  of  peyote  is  legal 
for  church  members  regardless  of  their  race,  federal  authorities  may  try 
to  counter  by  using  language  from  federal  law  that  defines  an  Indian  as  a 
person  who  belongs  to  a federally  recognized  tribe. 

Mooney  said  Friday  that  argument  has  been  rejected  by  federal  appellate 
courts.  He  claims  to  be  one-quarter  Seminole,  but  is  not  a registered 
tribal  member. 

Mooney's  congregation  had  between  200  and  300  members  before  Utah  County 
Sheriff's  deputies  raided  the  church's  6-acre  property  in  Benjamin.  He 
purchased  his  peyote  from  Texas,  where  the  cactuses  are  legally  harvested 
and  sold. 

Collard  said  Friday  she  plans  to  call  on  other  Utah  religions  and 
churches  for  support. 

"If  this  concerned  the  sacrament  of  any  other  religion,  people  would  be 
up  in  arms,"  she  said. 
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Tribal  judge  orders  businessman  jailed  over  housing  dispute 


Associated  Press 
August  28,  2004 

BISMARCK,  N.D.  - Authorities  are  looking  for  a businessman  who  has  been 
ordered  to  jail  until  he  tells  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  officials  how  his 
corporation  spent  $722,000  in  loans  to  renovate  a housing  project. 

Gary  Minard  of  Bismarck  is  a developer  who  tried  to  renovate  a housing 
development  in  McLaughlin,  S.D.  The  project  stalled,  and  now  50  remodeled 
apartments  and  duplexes  are  vacant. 

The  development,  called  Bear  Soldier  West,  was  built  in  the  1960s.  The 
homes  were  condemned  and  slated  for  demolition  in  the  late  1990s  because 
asbestos,  sewer  problems  and  lead-based  paint  made  them  uninhabitable. 

The  tribe's  housing  authority  turned  over  the  dilapidated  units  to 
Minard  in  2000.  He  established  a nonprofit  North  Dakota  corporation  called 
Bear  Soldier  Industries  to  refurbish  the  units  and  manage  the  project. 

The  tribe  co-signed  $722,000  in  loans  and  guaranteed  $3  million  in 
mortgages.  The  tribe  owned  the  units,  and  Bear  Soldier  Industries  managed 
them,  collecting  rent  and  making  payments  on  the  mortgages. 

Tenants  complained  about  his  management,  and  tribal  members  began 
questioning  his  financing. 

Minard  attributes  the  failure  of  the  housing  project  to  the  greed  of 
members  who  wanted  to  take  over  the  development.  He  has  said  residents 
were  failing  to  pay  their  rent  and  utility  bills  and  some  were  housing  as 
many  as  17  people,  even  though  the  leases  prohibit  more  than  three. 

The  controversy  led  to  a lawsuit  filed  by  the  Bear  Soldier  District 
against  Bear  Soldier  Industries.  In  Danuary  2003,  a tribal  court  convicted 
Minard  of  fraudulently  obtaining  financing,  and  he  pulled  out  of  the 
project  with  the  houses  about  75  percent  renovated. 

Last  month  Hones  froze  the  assets  of  Minard 's  corporation  and  held  him 
in  contempt  of  court. 

Minard' s attorney  filed  a motion  in  South  Central  District  Court  on  Aug. 
24  to  nullify  the  tribal  order.  On  Friday,  Dudge  Burt  Riskedahl  denied  the 
request . 

The  Bismarck  Tribune  could  not  reach  Minard  for  comment,  and  his 
attorney  did  not  return  a phone  call. 

Burleigh  County  Sheriff  Steve  Berg  said  his  office  will  honor  the 
judge's  order.  "We're  looking  for  him,  and  we'll  pick  him  up  if  we  can 
find  him,"  Berg  said. 

If  found,  Berg  said  Minard  would  be  held  in  the  Burleigh  County  until 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  could  pick  him  up. 
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Detention  center  reviewed 
Associated  Press 
August  28,  2004 

BROWNING  (AP)  - The  youth  detention  center  here  is  under  investigation 
and  its  director  suspended  following  a 17-year-old  inmate's  claims  he  was 
shackled  and  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  12  days. 

Shane  Goss  of  Browning  had  been  at  the  White  Buffalo  Youth  Detention 
Center  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  since  May  for  underage  drinking 
and  a probation  violation  stemming  from  an  alcohol-related  charge,  said 
his  grandfather,  Thomas  Connell  of  Browning. 

Earlier  this  month,  Goss  and  another  inmate  walked  away  from  the 
detention  center.  Goss  turned  himself  in  four  days  later  and  said  he  spent 
the  next  12  days  alone  in  handcuffs  and  leg  shackles. 


"This  is  prisoner  abuse/'  Connell  said. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  opened  a preliminary  inquiry  into  the 
allegations,  said  Walt  Lamar,  director  of  BIA  Law  Enforcement  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  case  also  has  been  referred  to  the  FBI,  and  the  Blackfeet  Tribal 
Business  Council  this  week  launched  an  internal  investigation. 

"The  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  will  fully  cooperate  in  the 
investigation  with  appropriate  local  agencies  and  will  take  necessary 
corrective  measures  to  ensure  the  health  and  well-being  of  detained 
youth,"  the  council  said  in  a written  statement. 

On  Wednesday,  the  council  placed  acting  director  Georgana  Reevis  on 
administrative  leave  and  furloughed  all  10  to  15  workers  at  the  White 
Buffalo  Youth  Ranch,  which  operates  in  tandem  with  the  detention  center 
and  is  seven  miles  north  of  Valier. 

Goss,  who  was  treated  for  ankle  swelling  caused  by  leg  shackles,  was 
released  Wednesday  on  house  arrest  to  his  grandfather,  due  to  the 
investigation,  said  William  "Allen"  Talks  About,  chairman  of  the  tribal 
council.  He  said  several  other  inmates  were  released  as  well. 

While  he  supported  the  investigation.  Talks  About  was  surprised  to  learn 
the  council  had  furloughed  the  White  Buffalo  Youth  Ranch  staff  on 
Wednesday  night  without  his  knowledge. 

Nearly  a dozen  American  Indian  elders  were  left  to  supervise  inmates  at 
the  ranch  after  the  employees  were  no  longer  authorized  to  work,  he  said. 

"Nothing  happened  out  here,  and  none  of  the  staff  should  have  been  laid 
off,"  Talks  About  said. 

The  council  appears  split  over  how  to  handle  the  allegations,  he  said. 
The  use  of  handcuffs  and  leg  shackles  is  strictly  regulated  at  detention 
centers  licensed  by  the  state  of  Montana  and  the  federal  government,  but 
those  standards  may  not  apply  at  the  White  Buffalo  Youth  Detention  Center, 
which  is  owned  by  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  a sovereign  nation. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Gary  and  I listened  last  night  to  an  online  broadcast  of  Art  Durand's 
radio  show  (KZSC,  Sundays  6:30-8:30  Pacific).  Along  with  playing  some 
excellent  Native  music.  Art  read  some  correspondence  from  and  about 
Native  American  inmates  at  Soledad  Prison  in  California.  Gary  and  I 
volunteer  with  the  federal  prison  in  Atlanta,  and  we  see  some  strong 
similarities  in  policies  and  procedures  here.  Yes,  there  are 
differences.  Some  things  have  been  better  in  the  federal  system  (and 
some  have  not)--  but  we  are  hearing  whispers  of  changes,  and  they  are  not 
an  improvement.  I know  from  the  Montana  group  that  they  are  having  some 
of  the  same  problems.  The  brother  writing  poses  what  is  probably  the 
ONLY  solution  --  obvious  and  active  caring  from  the  Native  community 
outside  prison.  This  means  correspondence  with  inmates  (and  officials, 
when  circumstances  merit  it  --  the  writer  below  makes  a good  suggestion 
about  that),  visits  when  possible,  and  helping  the  inmates'  families 
visit  them  if  possible. 

There  was  too  much  material  for  one  issue,  so  next  week,  we'll  have 
Art's  letter  to  the  prison  warden,  and  more  correspondence  from  Soledad. 

Notes  from  the  Iron  House: 

August  8,  20004 

Hey  Big  bro. 


What's  up  over  your  way.  I'm  hoping  you  and  Miki  are  doing  really  well. 


As  for  myself  it  is  all  still  much  the  same,  goofy  as  even.  I'm  doing 
alright  though.  You  know,  just  gotta  smile  through  the  pain,  Ha,  Ha. 

I should  give  you  a brief  history  of  our  problems  here  in  Soledad.  I got 
here  in  Duly  of  98.  Our  program  was  in  pretty  good  condition,  but,  that 
same  year  C.D.C.  implemented  the  grooming  standard  policy.  Before  that 
time  there  were  some  old  feelings  held  toward  the  Native  Americans  by 
the  then  comunity  resources  manager,  but  nothing  could  be  done  about 
these  feelings  because  the  religious  freedom  act  gave  us  some 
protection.  That  was  overturned  and  the  grooming  standard  slid  in.  That 
was  the  tool  the  community  resources  manager  was  waiting  for.  Since  the 
beginning  of  98,  this  administration  used  the  grooming  policy  as  means 
to  cut,  reduce  and  restrict  the  Native  American  relegious  program. 

We  are  now  barely  holding  onto  our  inipi  ceremony  by  a few  threads.  It 
is  all  we  have  left,  aside  from  our  pow-wows.  We  used  to  be  allowed 
books  and  other  learning  materials  from  the  outside  Native  community. 

Not  anymore. 

This  administration  allots  so  few  hours  for  our  spiritual  advisor.  He 
has  three  seperate  yards  he  had  to  attend  to,  north,  central  and  south. 
We  here  in  the  north  yard  are  only  allowed  to  visit  our  place  of  worship 
when  our  spiritual  advisor  is  present,  even  though  there  is  more  than 
enough  security  surrounding  us.  North  yard  was  resricted  from  the  sweat 
grounds  two  years  ago  for  no  real  reason.  We  are  the  only  religious 
group  that  needs  to  generate  paperwork  to  hold  our  services.  We  aren't 
allowed  an  office  or  typewriter  to  generate  our  paperwork.  We  did  have  a 
small  place.  Before  the  grooming  policy  we  were  allowed  to  have  members 
from  the  outside  native  american  community  come  in  on  Friday  nights  for 
teaching  and  things  like  that.  Grooming  standards  killed  that  also,  and 
the  more  we  fight  for  a viable  program  the  more  punishment  we  receive. 
First  it  was  our  10  month  trip  to  ad-seg  then  our  trip  to  the  north  yard 
and  a whole  lot  of  punishment  in  between.  The  Native  program  was  not 
restricted  or  modified  for  those  few  of  us  not  in  compliance  to  the 
grooming  policy,  it  was  applyed  to  all  the  Indians.  It  was  like 
administration  was  trying  to  pit  the  two  sides  against  each  other. 

Either  way,  we  still  lost  most  of  our  religious  program,  and  we  are 
still  feeling  reprisals.  The  last  spiritual  advisor  quit  because  of  the 
stress  and  pressure  he  got  from  the  administration.  He  may  have  told 
somebody  else  it  was  because  of  illness.  I talked  to  him  before  he  quit. 
He  felt  bullied  and  out  numbered.  And  thats  the  same  thing  thats 
happening  with  our  newer  spiritual  advisor.  Aministration  will  not  allow 
him  to  run  his  own  program.  They  try  to  dictate  to  him  what  our  beliefs 
are,  so  to  slow  him  down  they  place  him  under  investigation  with  no  real 
season  for  it  but  to  say  he  is  over  familiar  with  the  inmates.  But  it's 
his  job.  As  our  spiritual  advisor  he  is  our  psychologist,  our  teacher 
and  our  chaplain. 

He  helps  us  get  our  heads  on  straight,  shows  us  how  to  keep  a good  road 
toward  our  future. 

To  keep  our  program  afloat,  we  battle  just  about  every  day  with  this 
administration.  The  prison  system  doesn't  want  inmates  to  firmly  plant 
their  feet  in  a faith-based  foundation.  Bunks  get  empty  that  way. 
Recidivism  is  just  loved  by  prisons.  They  keep  their  jobs  that  way. 

Here  is  something  I've  seen  since  the  casino  bill  went  through.  Even 
though  the  casinos  are  good  for  indians,  it  does  have  its  bad  side  also, 
and  it  comes  with  a lot  of  young  indians  coming  to  prison  now  for  small 
reasons  that  weren't  prison  offenses  a few  years  ago.  Many  of  them  don't 
really  know  the  way  of  the  people.  They  just  know  they  have  indian 
blood.  Most  learn  a lot  while  they  are  passing  through,  and  that  is  what 
they  need. 


There  is  a lot  more  to  our  religious  program  than  most  people  would 


think. It's  funny  sometimes  because  this  administration  does  not  try  to 
understand  Native  Americans,  but  just  go  with  what  they  see  on  T.V.  or 
bugs  bunny  cartoons.  Even  though  they  see  us  every  day.  We  still  aren't 
real  to  them,  which  is  why  I think  we  need  to  have  members  of  the 
outside  Native  American  Community  to  call  in  and  write  in  and  make 
enquiries  as  to  what's  going  on  with  our  program,  it  changes  the  story 
when  the  public  starts  asking  questions.  The  public  has  greater 
influence  over  prisons  than  anyone.  Prisons  don't  like  the  public  asking 
questions.  So  it  would  be  great  to  get  some  letters  of  enquiry  to  this 
prison.  It  could  be  just  simple,  like,  "We  are  aware  of  the  ongoing 
problems  with  the  Native  american  religious  program.  What  has  been  done 
to  remedy  the  situation,  what  can  be  done,  and  what  can  we  do  to  help?" 
Small  things  like  this  can  really  make  a difference.  We  have  been 
fighting  to  put  our  programs  back  on  track  but  things  just  seem  to  be 
getting  worse." 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sun,  08  Aug  2004  09:35:06  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 
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[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 
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Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School  To  Boys  and  Girls. 


VOL.  VI.  FRIDAY,  Dune  19,  1891  NUMBER  41 


WHAT  THE  LITTLE  MINUTES  SAY. 


WE  are  but  minutes,  little  things  -- 
Each  one  furnished  with  sixty  wings. 

With  which  we  fly  on  our  unseen  track; 

And  not  a minute  ever  comes  back. 

We  are  but  minutes,  each  one  bears 
A little  burden  of  joys  and  cares; 

Take  patiently  the  minutes  of  pain; 

The  worst  of  minutes  cannot  remain. 

We  are  but  minutes.  'When  we  bring 
A few  of  the  drops  from  pleasure's  spring. 
Taste  their  sweetness  while  you  may' 

It  takes  but  a minute  to  fly  away. 

We  are  but  minutes.  Use  us  well; 

For  how  we  are  used  we  must  one  day  tell. 
Who  uses  minutes  has  hours  to  use; 

Who  loses  minutes,  whole  years  must  lose. 

— (Sailor's  Magazine. 


LET  US  GO  SLOW  IN  OUR  DUDGMENT  OF  INDIAN  CHARACTER: 


"I  am  just  from  the  west,"  said  a visitor,  "and  I saw  the  Indians  out 
there . " 

"Ah,"  replied  the  Man-on-the-band-stand . "What  reservation  did  you 
visit?" 

"Oh,  I didn't  go  to  a reservation.  I saw  enough  of  the  lazy  beggars 


at  the  ranch  I visited,  which  was  about  twenty  miles  from  the  reservation. 

At  this  Man-on-the-band-stand  raised  his  brow  somewhat  and  smiled. 

"I  think  they  are  awful,"  continued  the  visitor. 

"What  do  you  think  of  them  here?" 

"Oh,  here  I see  they  are  very  different.  I heard  of  this  school  when 
in  Harrisburg  and  I thought  I would  run  over  just  to  see  what  you  could 
make  of  Indians.  I am  perfectly  astonished.  I had  no  idea  that  Indians 
could  learn  to  print,  learn  to  make  shoes  and  clothing  and  harness  and 
play  the  band,  and  sew  the  sewing  machine  and  darn  stockings  and  wash 
and  iron  and  cook  and  wait  on  table  as  I have  seen  here  today." 

"I  see,"  said  the  Man-on-the-band-stand,  "you  are  like  some  others, 
who  have  come  here.  You  judge  the  character  of  the  Indian  from  those 
who  prowl  around  the  settlements  of  the  west,  who  beg  and  steal  and  are 
filthy  and  low,  and  to  their  own  vices  have  added  the  vices  of  the 
lowest  elements  of  civilization  with  which  they  came  in  contact,  and 
thus  have  grown  hopelessly  degraded." 

"I  certainly  supposed  they  were  the  true  Indian." 

"By  no  means,"  continued  the  Man-on-the-band-stand,  "They  are  no 
more  real  typical  Indians  than  are  the  degenerate  specimens  of  humanity 
of  the  American  tramp  species  typical  white  men." 

"Then  there  are  good  Indians  and  bad  Indians!"  asked  the  visitor. 

"Most  certainly!  In  my  many  years  of  experience  among  the  Indians  I 
have  found  individuals  possessing  qualities  of  honesty  the  most  honest, 
generosity  the  most  generous,  courtesy  the  most  courteous,  hospitality 
the  most  hospitable,  and  other  high  traits  worthy  of  our  admiration  and 
example. " 

"Thank  you  for  these  few  minutes  talk.  The  train  comes  and  I must 
go.  I had  never  for  a moment  thought  that  the  Indians  were  anything 
more  than  wild  animals  to  be  endured  until  we  could  kill  them  off.  I 
now  see  another  side.  Judging  from  what  I've  seen  to-day,  I believe 
you,  sir,  and  I shall  henceforth  lend  my  influence  on  the  side  of  the 
Indian . " 

Here  the  visitor  bowed  gracefully  down  the  steps  of  the  band  stand 
and  was  seen  no  more. 


A BAD  FIRE. 


"Jones,  have  you  heard  of  the  fire  that  burned  up  the  man's  house  and 
lot?" 

"No:  What  a pity!  How  did  the  fire  begin?" 

"The  man  played  with  fire,  and  thoughtlessly  set  it  burning  himself." 

"How  silly!  It  must  have  been  a terribly  hot  fire:  but  I don't  see 
how  it  could  have  burned  the  lot." 

"No;  it  was  not  a very  hot  fire.  Indeed,  it  so  small  that  it 
attracted  but  little  attention,  and  did  not  alarm  anybody." 

"But  how  could  such  a little  fire  burn  up  a house  and  lot?" 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


*Stiya.*  Fifty  cents.  57  cents  by  mail.  Address  Indian  Helper, 
Carlisle,  PA. 


The  nobleness  of  life  depends  on  its  consistency,  clearness  of 
purpose,  quiet  and  ceaseless  energy . --Ruskin . 


Pete  Ocotea  writes  that  he  is  having  a good  time  at  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyoming.  He  is  making  coats  and  vests  for  the  soldiers  and  says  he 
likes  it. 


The  sad  news  has  been  received  that  the  father  of  Miss  Shears  is 
dead.  Miss  Shears'  friends  at  Carlisle  sympathize  deeply  with  her  in 
the  great  grief  she  is  thus  called  upon  to  bear. 


"How  many  steam  you  got?"  was  the  bright  remark  of  one  of  our 
printers  to  the  engineer  the  other  day,  and  it  wasn't  one  of  the  small 
boys,  either,  but  possibly  it  was  said  in  derision  of  the  incorrect 
English  that  the  thoughtless  pupils  use. 


An  interesting  account  of  the  Commencement  exercises  at  the  school, 
with  the  speeches  and  essays  in  full,  will  be  found  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Red  Man,  which  will  be  out  in  a week.  Five  cents  with  your  address 
will  secure  a copy. 


The  people  with  whom  one  of  our  bright  little  girls  lives,  away  up  in 
Connecticut,  reports  that  an  old  lady  in  the  neighborhood  called,  and 
upon  seeing  the  Indian  girl  so  gentle  and  efficient  exclaimed,  "And  so 
they  really  can  learn  to  behave  like  other  folks,"  while  at  the  same 
time  she,  who  had  been  invited  to  eat  with  the  family,  was  shoveling  a 
lot  of  potatoes  into  her  mouth  with  a knife. 


Citizens  of  Norfork,  Nebr.,  protest  against  the  employment  of  Indians 
in  the  beet  fields  at  that  place,  on  the  ground  that  the  Indian  is  a 
foreigner.  The  reports  that  some  of  the  Indian  boys  from  the  school  at 
Genoa  were  to  be  employed,  was  the  cause  of  a meeting  in  which  a set  of 
resolutions  were  drawn  up  declaring  it  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  to  give  the  Indian  work.  Carlisle  can  find  employment  for  a 
THOUSAND  Indian  boys  immediately  in  this  Eastern  country  at  good  wages. 
The  Indians  are  WANTED  here,  on  account  of  their  true  worth. 

A very  pretty  set  of  phaeton  harness,  heavy  enough  for  a four-seated 
phaeton,  is  on  exhibition  in  the  harness-shop,  the  handiwork  of  Thomas 
Metoxen.  Any  one  desiring  a first  class  piece  of  work  all  hand-made, 
mounted  with  nickel,  such  as  the  famous  Gallagher  establishment  of 
Philadelphia  would  not  put  up  for  less  than  $50,  can  secure  it  for  $35 
cash  by  ordering  soon.  Thirty-five  dollars  is  considered  by  experienced 
harnessmakers  who  have  examined  this  set  as  extraordinarily  cheap  for 
the  class  of  work.  Call  and  see  the  harness;  or  satisfactory  terms  can 
be  made  by  mail,  by  addressing  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  PA.  The 
M.O.T.B.S.  hopes  that  Thomas  will  sell  his  harness  without  difficulty  as 
he  has  worked  faithfully  over  it  while  his  comrades  have  been  at  play, 
and  he  well  deserves  the  ready  cash  thus  earned. 


"Exploits  of  Spotted  Horse"  is  the  title  of  an  entertaining  serial 
story  being  published  in  the  INDIAN  HELPER  It  was  written  by  "The  Boy 
Chief,"  a brother  of  the  Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  lived  for  years 
when  a child  among  the  Pawnee  in  this  country.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Spotted  Horse,  the  once  famous  leader  of  the  Pawnee  Indians, 
and  a great  favorite  of  the  tribe.  The  story,  based  as  it  is  on  facts 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  life,  is  extremely  realistic,  and 


bears  the  charm  of  originality  and  peculiar  genius.  (Pipe  of  Peace. 

"The  Boy  Chief"  is  a brother  of  the  Man-on-the-Band-Stand ' s chief 
clerk,  not  of  the  old  gentleman  himself. 


In  a recent  letter  from  Hunter  Chief  Eagle,  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S. 
Dak.,  he  gives  an  account  of  a game  of  baseball  played  by  the  Scout  nine 
with  a neighboring  club.  The  nine,  some  of  whose  members  are  Carlisle 
boys,  is  made  up  as  follows:  Jacob  White  Eyes,  pitcher:  Ben  Gerry, 
catcher;  Ota  Chief  Eagle,  lb;  Samuel  Ladeaux,  2b;  Samuel  Holy,  3b; 
Edgar  Fire  Thunder,  rf;  Joseph  Lone  Wolf,  cf;  Geo.  W.  Means.  If;  John 
Nelson,  ss. 


Captain  and  Miss  Nana  Pratt  left  for  Pine  Ridge  Agency  S.  Dak.,  last 
Friday  evening.  They  were  detained  several  hours  by  a freight  wreck 
near  Logansport,  Ind.,  a few  miles  from  the  Captain's  old  home.  Their 
detention  gave  them  a pleasant  rest  of  a day  in  Chicago.  Captain  will 
probably  bring  a party  of  children  with  him  from  Pine  Ridge. 


That  is  a tremendous  ash  pile  that  the  boys  who  have  the  disagreeable 
work  of  sifting  are  heaping  up  these  days.  The  waste  will  be  used  in 
the  repair  of  roads  round  about  the  premises.  The  road  between  the 
school  buildings  and  the  near  farm  is  being  put  in  splendid  condition. 


WEST  CHESTER,  Pa. 

"ED.  OF  HELPER:  Thanks  for  the  picture.  It  would  appear  impossible 
that  such  a change  could  possibly  take  place  in  their  appearance  in  so 
short  a time.  We  meet  the  happy  faces  of  some  of  your  girls  frequently 
on  our  streets.  We  hope  they  may  learn  to  be  good  housekeepers  in  the 
excellent  families  in  which  some  are  placed.  P.G." 


(P3) 

Keep  cool! 

If  you  can! 

No  school,  yesterday. 

The  potato-bug  is  now  the  "racket." 

An  awning  has  been  placed  over  the  door  of  the  back  office. 

Both  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  school  rooms  are  busy  trying  to  keep 
cool . 

The  Souvenir  table  under  the  old  walnut  tree  is  a new  feature  and  an 
attractive  one. 

Henry  Phillips  is  back  from  Philadelphia  and  is  now  at  work  in  the 
printing  office. 

The  Union  Reserves  hold  first  place  on  the  ball  field  and  deservedly 
for  they  play  an  excellent  game. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Miss  Morton,  formerly  a teacher  here,  is 
about  to  start  on  a European  trip. 

The  mercury  in  the  thermometer  has  been  unusually  energetic  this 
week,  rising  several  times  to  the  100  mark. 

The  Union  Reserves  and  the  Red  Men  have  been  playing  a series  of 
games,  in  which  the  former  have  been  uniformly  victorious. 

A letter  from  Otto  Zotom  at  Kiowa  Agency  I.T.,  says  he  feels  quite 
strong  again  and  hopes  to  be  back  in  the  Fall. 

A couple  of  barrels  of  second  hand-books  and  periodicals  have  been 
received  at  the  hospital,  the  gift  of  kind  friends. 

Mr.  S.C.  Berger,  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  was  shown  the 
sights  at  the  school  last  Saturday  by  Chas.  Dagenett. 

A number  of  the  large  boys  went  to  the  near  farm  Saturday  to  assist 
in  the  barn  raising.  They  report  having  a big  time. 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  are  no  sick  at  the 
hospital  at  the  present  time.  It  is  certainly  very  gratifying  and 
speaks  well  for  the  healthfulness  of  Carlisle. 

Three  times  we  have  had  enough  strawberries  for  all  and  that  means  a 
good  many.  They  came  from  the  near  farm.  Possibly  they  may  have  a few 
more  before  the  season  closes. 

Pupils  on  farms  should  address  their  home  letters  directly  home  and 


not  send  them  here  to  be  addressed.  Patrons  will  confer  a great  favor 
by  seeing  that  the  pupils  carry  out  this  order. 

Everything  is  in  tiptop  shape  at  the  lower  farm.  The  buildings  and 
fences  are  in  good  order  and  the  different  crops  are  flourishing, 
especially  the  potato  crop.  Mr.  Harland  is  a hard  working  man. 

A new  club  called  the  "Junior  Base  Ball  Nine"  has  been  organized, 
composed  of  the  best  players  of  the  R.Y.A.'s  and  the  Y.R's.  The  players 
are  as  follows:  Robert  Big  Bear,  Capt.  and  lb;  Siceni  Nori,  pitcher; 
Richard  Metoxen,  catcher;  Samuel  Sixkiller,  2b;  Malcolm  Clarke,  3b; 

Frank  Shively,  rf;  Geo.  Suis,  cf;  Joseph  Martinez,  if;  Isaac  Crane,  ss; 
substitutes,  Pressly  Honk  and  Samuel  Gruett;  Yamie  Leeds,  Manager,  This 
is  the  club  that  has  beaten  the  Secrets  and  Greenies  by  large  scores, 
recently.  They  suffered  their  first  defeat  on  Tuesday  evening  by  a 
score  of  12  to  18  in  favor  of  the  Secrets. 

Sentence  made  of  "Presbyterian"--"Best  in  prayer." 

Misses  Merritt  and  Moore  were  in  Harrisburg  Saturday. 

Levi  Levering  is  back  from  Atlantic  City,  where  he  spent  several  days. 

The  hinges  of  the  transom  over  the  back  office  door  are  not 
ornamental  the  way  they  are  put  on. 

The  periodicals,  which  had  accumulated  at  the  Small  Boys'  Library 
have  been  nicely  bound. 

Our  boiler  is  in  at  last,  but  we  are  still  using  the  portable  engine 
outside  on  account  of  the  heat. 

Some  one  sending  two  names  from  Philadelphia,  asks  for  premium,  but 
signs  no  name  to  the  letter.  Inform. 

The  cool  and  healthful  cistern  water  is  very  refreshing  these  hot 
days,  quite  a contrast  to  the  warm  hydrant  water. 

The  lightning  does  not  play  a pleasant  tune  upon  the  telephone  wires, 
but  it  does  make  things  hop,  and  some  people. 

The  laundry,  no  doubt,  is  the  hottest  place  on  the  grounds  these 
days,  but  who  ever  hears  Mrs.  Jordan  or  her  girls  complain  a word? 

The  latest  from  Mr.  Campbell  is  that  nine  boys  and  eight  girls  have 
started  for  Carlisle  form  Ft.  Peck,  and  probably  will  arrive  today. 

Some  of  the  small  boys,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  steal  the  eggs  and 
destroy  the  nests  of  other  birds  than  the  sparrow.  Boys,  we  hope  that 
you  will  be  too  manly  and  honorable  to  try  to  cheat  in  this  way. 

This  is  Commencement  week  in  town,  both  Dickinson  and  Metzgar  holding 
their  exercises,  and  as  usual  has  brought  us  a number  of  visitors. 

The  little  Juniors  want  ball  shirts,  and  they  deserve  them.  They 
almost  wish  it  was  the  time  of  year  for  Santa  Claus  to  come,  thinking 
that  maybe  he  would  remember  them. 

Jack  Standing  was  wishing  the  other  day  that  he  was  a girl  and  could 
wear  thin  dresses  on  account  of  the  heat,  but  finally  concluded  that  he 
didn't  want  to  be  after  all  because  if  he  were  he  couldn't  play  baseball. 

Sam  Noble  got  the  flag  upside  down  last  Friday.  This  is  a sign  of 
distress,  or  inverted  union,  as  it  were,  but  as  there  is  no  distress 
around  here,  Sam  hastened  to  take  it  down  and  put  it  up  again  in  good  shape 

Joel  Tyndall  is  here  on  a visit,  having  finished  a term  at  the 
Wooster  University,  Ohio.  Joel  contemplates  taking  the  medical  course 
when  he  returns  and  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  thinks  he  will  make  a 
tip-top  Doctor.  What  is  the  matter  with  "Dr.  Tyndall?" 

Notwithstanding  continued  defeats,  the  Red  Men  baseball  team  is  not 
discouraged.  The  pluck  and  energy  of  the  boys  will  make  them  come  out 
victors  of  the  field,  after  while.  They  have  a splendid  Captain  and 
catcher  in  Phillips  White,  one  of  the  best  of  fielders  in  Ben j . Caswell, 
and  a swift  runner  in  Benajah  Miles.  Robert  Mathews  is  not  slow  at  the 
base  and  the  others  do  very  well. 


(continued  from  the  first  page) 


"It  burned  a long  time--more  than  twenty  years;  and,  though  it  burned 
very  slowly,  yet  it  consumed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth 
every  year,  till  it  was  all  gone." 

"I  cannot  understand  you  yet.  Tell  me  where  the  fire  was  kindled." 
"Well,  then,  it  was  kindled  on  the  end  of  a cigar.  The  cigar  cost 


him j he  himself  told  me,  $12.50  pen  month,  or  $150  a year,  and  that  in 
twenty-one  years  would  amount  to  $8,150,  besides  all  the  interest.  Now, 
the  money  was  worth  at  least  ten  per  cent,  and  at  that  rate,  it  would 
double  once  in  about  every  seven  years:  so  that  the  whole  sum  would  be 
more  than  $10,000.  That  would  buy  a full  house  and  lot  in  any  city.  It 
would  pay  for  a large  farm  in  the  country.  Don't  you  pity  the  family  of 
the  man  who  has  slowly  burned  up  their  home?" 

"Whew!  I guess  you  mean  me;  for  I have  smoked  more  than  twenty 
years.  And  I haven't  any  house  of  my  own;  have  always  rented;  though  I 
was  too  poor  to  own  a house.  And  all  because  I have  been  burning  it 
up!  What  a fool  I have  been !" --Selected . 


ALL  THE  WAY  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Mr.  H.N.  Rust,  Agent  of  the  Mission  Indians,  writes  a friendly  letter 
in  which  the  following  from  one  of  the  little  Mission  boys,  shows  that 
his  teachers  are  sowing  he  right  kind  of  seed: 

The  boy,  Dulian  Lugo,  says: 

Soboba,  Feb.  13,  '91. 

Mr  alcohol 

I am  going  to  write  you  a short  letter  I am  going  to  say  something 
You  may  all  the  time  be  alive  and  never  die  you  have  nobody  no  eyes  and 
you  can't  talk.  You  look  like  water  but  I don't  like  you  because  you 
make  men  drunk  poor  and  unhappy  Tobacco  is  your  pardner  I will  never  use 
tobacco  because  it  will  tell  me  to  love  alcohol  Tobacco  I say  is  your 
pardner  and  it  makes  one  smell  badly  Well  Mr.  Alcohol  you  live  in  saloon 
and  the  bad  men  see  you  and  you  call  all  the  boys  there  but  you  cannot 
catch  me  for  I am  a temperance  boy. 


The  Indian's  gift  with  the  pencil,  which  has  been  marked  by  all  who 
have  known  anything  of  his  work,  is  shown  up  extremely  well  by  the  art 
exhibition  and  by  the  general  paper  and  blackboard  work  at  the  Indian 
school  this  year. 

The  work  of  the  art  class  was  displayed  in  the  principal's  room. 

There  were  sixteen  scholars  in  the  art  class  under  Miss  Longley,  of 
Metzgar,  and  they  have  received  one  lesson  a week  during  the  term  just 
closing.  This  is  all  the  instruction  they  have  received  and  with  this 
fact  in  mind  their  display  of  work  is  remarkable.  There  are  a number  of 
pieces 

which  would  do  credit  to  old  students  in  this  branch,  Dan  Miss  Longley 
must  certainly  be  gratified  by  the  progress  made,  and  the  skill  manifested. 

Not  here  only,  but  all  through  the  school  rooms,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  is  this  skill  manifested.  The  blackboards  last  week  were 
covered  with  the  neatest  of  mechanical  designs  and  some  very  skilfully 
drawn  pictures  of  horses  and  objects.  Some  colored  designs  were  very 
attractive.  The  examination  papers  show  neatness  and  skill  throughout, 
and  make  attractive  display  in  the  cases  in  which  they  have  been 
arranged  for  preservation . -[*Carlisle  Evening  Sentinel.* 


The  Bright  Side. 

There  are  nettles  everywhere. 

But  smooth  green  grasses  are  more  common  still; 
The  blue  of  heaven  is  larger  than  the  cloud. 

-Mrs.  Browning. 


"My  paper  this  week  enclosed  the  slip  notifying  me  that  my 
subscription  had  run  out.  Not  only  do  I like  to  read  the  little  paper, 
but  to  encourage  the  children  I would  take  it." 

SUBSCRIBER. 


"Enclosed  please  find  ten  cents  for  the  HELPER.  I have  been  a 
subscriber  for  three  years  in  my  single  days,  now  that  I am  married  I 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  your  newsy  little  paper,  either.  SUBSCRIBER. 


MR.  OSBORNE'S  PUZZLES. 


7.  There  is  a word  of  plural  number 
A foe  to  Peace  and  Human  Slumber. 

Now  any  word  you  choose  to  take 
By  adding  S you  plural  make. 

But  if  you  add  an  S to  this. 

How  strange  the  metamorphosis! 

Plural  is  plural  now  no  more 
And  sweet  what  bitter  was  before. 

The  above  was  given  me  forty-nine  years  ago  at  Newburyport  by  Mrs. 
ludge  Bannister,  formerly  Miss  Grant,  founder  of  Ipswich  Female  Seminar 
and  aunt  of  Mary  Lyon,  to  whom  she  gave  assistance  in  founding  Mt. 
Holyoke  Seminary.  I was  complimented  on  being  able  to  solve  it  after  ten 
minutes  consideration.  M.B.O. 


8.  Why  would  you  not  starve  in  Africa? 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  PUZZLE:  6.  It  makes  hot  - shot. 


ANSWER  TO  OLD  ENIGMA:  Mat-rye-money. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

For  FIFTEEN,  the  new  combination  picture  8x10  showing  all  our  buildings 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. ) 

For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
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Coming  Home  from  Boarding  School 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

The  bus  ride  home  was  long,  I had  packed  all  my  stuff  in  an  old  trunk  and 
had  it  ready  to  go  from  the  Ignacio  Indian  dormitory  where  I was  staying. 

My  room  was  shared  with  Jimmy  King  from  Ute  Mountain.  We  shared  everything 

and  he  had  already  left  for  home  as  his  folks  picked  him  up. 

Over  the  long  winter  we  had  gotten  to  know  each  other  pretty  well.  We 
both  liked  ham  and  once  while  on  kitchen  detail,  we  took  a left  over  ham 
from  the  school  kitchen.  The  cook,  old  man  Peacock  did  not  see  us  take  it, 
and  was  looking  all  over  for  it  but  it  was  gone.  Since  we  were  washing 
dishes  it  was  easy  to  sneak  back  to  our  dorm.  We  stayed  in  an  old  time  BIA 

boy's  dorm,  it  was  built  in  the  1890' s with  red  brick  and  was  three 

stories  high,  it  had  big  old  fashioned  windows  that  took  two  of  us  to  open 
up.  Well  we  took  that  ham  up  there  and  since  it  was  winter  time  we  hung  it 
out  the  window  to  keep  it  fresh.  We  sold  slices  to  the  boys  who  lived 
there  for  a nickel  a slice,  that  was  how  we  made  our  money.  The  dorm  aides 
never  saw  it  hanging  out  the  window.  When  they  came  to  work  they  never 
looked  up,  if  they  had  they  would  have  seen  it.  I think  that  was  the  best 
ham  I ever  had,  because  it  was  cured  by  the  Colorado  winter  in  Ignacio. 

Well,  anyway,  Jimmy  went  home  and  I was  packed  up  and  we  got  on  the  old 
yellow  school  bus,  it  was  for  us  guys  who  needed  a ride  home.  The  cooks 
packed  us  lunches  and  they  sat  by  the  driver  and  one  of  the  dorm  aides 
came  with  us  on  the  bus. 

It  was  a long  ride,  we  had  both  boys  and  girls  from  6 to  18  years  of  age, 
all  of  us  having  lived  at  the  dorms  there  in  Ignacio.  We  went  to  Ute 
Mountain  and  dropped  off  a group  there  and  then  went  to  Farmington,  New 
Mexico  where  some  parents  met  the  bus  and  the  kids  got  off  one  by  one.  The 
seats  were  hard,  but  it  got  better  as  more  kids  got  off.  Some  had  called 
or  wrote  letters  to  their  parents  to  meet  them  by  the  roadside  and  sure 
enough  they  were  there  in  old  cars,  trucks  and  some  came  on  foot.  For  the 
ones  who  came  on  foot  I would  see  the  kids  get  off  and  the  women  folks 
would  hug  them,  but  most  Indian  men  just  touched  their  head  or  put  a hand 
on  their  shoulder  taking  a suitecase  or  the  trunk  in  hand.  As  the  bus  left 
I could  see  them  headed  down  the  road  walking  as  a family  to  some  place 
just  over  the  horizon,  and  pretty  soon  we  were  too  far  down  the  road  to 
see  where  they  went. 

Those  old  buses  sure  could  rattle  and  shake,  pretty  soon  you  just  would 
hang  on  or  get  bumped  off  the  seat.  We  took  the  dirt  roads  to  places  with 
names  like  Beclahbito,  Sweet  Water,  Bistai,  Burnham  and  Tocito.  At  each 
place  kids  got  off  and  headed  toward  home  and  summer. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  rolled  into  Toadlena,  and  after  the 
main  group  got  off  we  continued  down  the  old  road  that  goes  by  the 
tradiing  post  and  starts  back  toward  Two  Gray  Hills.  It  kind  of  runs  down 
hill  because  it  sits  against  the  mountain.  The  road  is  pretty  rough,  it 
would  tear  up  a grader  if  they  used  one  on  it,  but  we  bumped  along.  I went 
up  front  and  told  the  driver,  Mr.  Pino  to  stop  up  ahead  at  the  top  of  a 
little  hill.  He  did  and  I got  out,  he  pulled  out  my  trunk  and  I told  him  I 
would  walk  the  little  ways  to  home.  I didn't  write  to  tell  them  to  meet  me, 
cuz  we  didn't  have  good  truck  or  car,  but  it  was  o.k. 

The  place  where  I live  is  covered  with  Pinon  pine  and  Juniper  trees  and 
a little  rocky.  Where  I got  off  there  is  an  old  dirt  road  that  goes  South 
up  around  the  hill,  my  way  home.  The  bus  left  and  I started  walking.  I 
could  see  that  a little  ways  off  my  grandpa  had  plowed  the  field  for 
planting  corn  across  the  wash.  I walked  toward  home,  and  I could  see  the 
small  rocks  and  dirt  that  was  fine  sand,  almost  a tan  color  rise  in  small 
clouds  at  my  feet.  My  shoes  were  soon  that  color  and  I reached  down  and 
took  a handful.  This  was  dirt,  sand  from  my  home  and  it  was  soft  and  warm. 
It  felt  good. 

I walked  a little  bit  and  pretty  soon  I stood  on  the  rise  above  the 
place  of  my  family.  I could  see  my  Grandma  in  her  old  gray  dress  bending 
over  a washtub  hanging  clothes,  my  "Che's"  shirts  on  the  clothesline.  My 
Mom  was  in  the  shade  house  made  of  brush  next  to  the  house  getting  ready 
to  cook,  mixing  Blue  bird  flour  in  a large  white  pan.  My  "Che",  Grandpa 
was  a ways  off  walking  back  to  the  house  from  the  sheep  corral,  he  had 
just  gotten  back  from  herding  sheep  and  had  his  walking  stick  with  him.  He 


liked  to  wear  one  of  those  "african  safari  helmets"  shaped  like  an  egg  on 
his  head  and  he  had  it  on. 

My  little  sister  with  her  pig  tails  flying  was  chasing  our  old  cat, 
Woozhiii  around  the  area  in  front  of  the  houses.  You  see  we  lived  in  a 
group  of  houses,  there  was  the  old  folks  place,  a small  three  room  house 
next  to  it  where  my  parent's  stayed;  next  to  that  was  the  treasure  house 
of  my  grandma  where  she  kept  the  hard  goods  and  interesting  things  to  keep, 
they  were  all  there.  Dust  a little  ways  a away  was  a hogan  built  facing 
east  where  I slept  and  next  to  it  was  another  old  hogan  for  visitors  and 
ceremonies  and  such. 

I was  coming  over  the  hill  and  stood  there  to  see  it  all.  I watched  them 
for  a minute,  then  yelled  out,  Shima!(Mom).  Everyone  stopped  what  they 
were  doing  and  looked  my  way.  Grandpa  raised  his  walking  stick  and  waved 
it.  Grandma  turned  around  with  a shirt  in  her  hand  and  was  yelling  at  Mom 
to  tell  her  I was  home.  Mom  was  wiping  her  hands  on  her  apron  and  my 

sister  took  off  to  meet  me.  Old  Woozhii  cat,  just  stood  there  thinking, 

who  is  this?.  I walked  down  hill  carrying  my  old  blue  trunk  and  met  them 
in  the  open  area  in  front  of  my  home.  It  was  good  to  be  home,  my  home.  I 

ran  to  my  Mom  carrying  my  trunk  and  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a good  summer. 

This  is  the  way  it  is  for  many  Indian  kids  who  come  home  from  boarding 
school  and  still  goes  on  even  now.  I came  home  from  boarding  school  and 
home  is  home  no  matter  where  you  are  it  is  good  get  home. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  August  30-September  5 

AUKAKE 
August 
Mahoe  Mua 

30 

Curiosity  is  the  seed  of  knowledge. 

31 

New  ideas  can  help  preserve  old  traditions. 

KEPAKEMAPA 
September 
Mahoe  Hope 

September  was  the  time  when  the  plume  of  the  sugar-cane  began  to  open. 

1 

If  your  heart  tells  you  that  you  can  soar  with  your  dreams,  let  no  one 
persuade  you  otherwise! 

2 

In  even  the  tiniest  seeds  are  found  all  the  secrets  of  life. 

3 

The  coral  reef  is  a home  to  many  creatures. 

4 

In  our  hearts,  we  are  all  children. 

5 

Know  all  there  is  to  know,  ...  and  cherish  what  you  learn. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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A High  Silent  Place 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

standing  on  high  mesa 

old  Anasazi  pottery  shard  in  my  hand 

sunset  it  was 

colors  of  red 

pale  blue, 

pink,  glowing  oranges 
the  ground  glows  brilliantly 
no  canvas  can  paint  it 
it  glows 
it  is  alive 

it  is  a silent  high  place 

those  who  are  no  longer  here 

lie  not  too  far  away 

these  are  bits  and  pieces  left 

their  lives  and  stories  at  my  feet 

some  plain  white  with  burn  marks 

others  colored  with  Indian  paint  brush 

a look  reveals  nothing 

now  an  empty  mesa 

plain  and  forlorn 

looking  closely 

there  are  many  stories  here 

painted  on  these  pieces  left  behind 

of  life 

of  family 

of  survival 

this  pottery  shard  does  not  glisten 

but  yet  it  cries  out  about  life 

laying  here  silently 

oh  how  strange  it  is 

holding  this  shard  I see  myself 

it  is  just  red  clay 

I touch  my  own  red  face 

looking  at  my  hands 

I stand  here  with  them 

I hear  the  words  come 

It  is  beautiful  all  around  me 

It  is  beautiful  in  front  of  me 

It  is  beautiful  behind  me 

It  is  beautiful  above  me 

It  is  beautiful  below  me 

I shall  go  about  this  earth  in  beauty 

In  beauty  it  is  finished 

In  beauty  it  is  finished 

I go  my  brothers  from  long  ago 

laying  the  pottery  shard  down 

I walk  on  towards  home 

I walk  on  towards  home. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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'40s  actress  Acquanetta  dies  at  83 
Alzheimer's  claims  life  of  Valley  socialite 
David  3.  Cieslak 
The  Arizona  Republic 
Aug.  17,  2004  12:00  AM 

Acquanetta,  a movie  actress  and  Valley  socialite  best  known  for  her  role 
in  the  1946  film  Tarzan  and  the  Leopard  Woman,  died  early  Monday  at  an 
Ahwatukee  Foothills  Alzheimer's  care  center. 

The  famed  actress,  born  Burnu  Acquanetta  and  nicknamed  "The  Venezuelan 
Volcano,"  succumbed  to  complications  of  Alzheimer's  disease  shortly  after 
4 a.m.  at  Hawthorn  Court  at  Ahwatukee.  She  was  83. 


Launched  by  hen  success  as  a New  York  model,  Acquanetta  garnered  roles 
in  a litany  of  B-movies,  including  Arabian  Nights,  Captive  Wild  Woman  and 
The  Sword  of  Monte  Cristo. 

But  perhaps  her  greatest  roles  were  the  ones  she  played  at  home  and 
around  the  Valley,  dedicating  her  time  to  raising  four  sons  as  well  as 
becoming  a key  philanthropist  whose  efforts  benefited  dozens  of 
organizations . 

"She  was  a wonderful  mother,  one  of  the  most  caring  and  honest  people 
I've  ever  met,"  said  Lance  Ross,  50,  Acquanetta's  son  and  a Scottsdale 
resident.  "She  was  very  kind  and  considerate  and  very  generous  to  people 
she  didn't  even  know." 

Alongside  her  ex-husband,  former  Valley  auto  dealer  lack  Ross, 

Acquanetta  helped  build  Mesa  Lutheran  Hospital,  now  Banner  Mesa  Medical 
Center,  and  started  Combined  Charities  Inc.,  a foundation  that  allowed 
smaller  charities  to  use  the  interest  from  its  consolidated  donations. 
Acquanetta  also  was  a founder  of  Scottsdale's  Stagebrush  Theatre,  raised 
money  for  the  Phoenix  Symphony  and  served  as  a member  of  the  Arizona  Press 
Club. 

"She  really  enjoyed  Arizona  and  loved  helping  the  people  here,"  Lance 
Ross  said. 

Though  she  never  captured  the  fame  of  mainstream  actresses  in  her  time, 
Acquanetta  was  an  institution  in  the  Valley's  social  scene,  becoming  well 
known  for  her  radio  and  television  appearances  as  a spokeswoman  for  a 
Lincoln-Mercury  dealership  owned  by  her  then-husband  Ross.  With  her 
unusual  widow's  peak,  braided  black  hair  and  sparkling  turquoise  jewelry, 
the  flamboyant  commercials  rocked  the  conservative  Valley. 

Acquanetta  married  Ross,  a Los  Angeles  native,  in  the  late  1950s.  After 
having  their  first  child,  Ross  and  Acquanetta  moved  to  Arizona  where  Ross 
later  ran  unsuccessfully  for  governor.  They  divorced  about  30  years  later. 

Born  to  an  Arapaho  mother  and  a French-English-Cherokee  father, 

Acquanetta  was  given  up  by  her  parents  and  handed  over  to  a woman  in 
Norristown,  Pa.,  before  venturing  to  New  York.  After  her  career  began  to 
grow,  she  chose  to  use  only  her  last  name  in  appearances.  Speaking  about 
her  first  name,  Burnu,  she  said  it  means  "burning  fire,  deep  water." 

Acquanetta  was  "one  of  a kind,  just  such  a unique  personality,  a unique 
individual  and  so  many  people  in  the  audiences  back  in  the  '60s  knew  her 
as  that  glamorous  Hollywood  personality  who  did  the  automobile  commercials, 
" recalled  Pat  McMahon,  a weekly  host  on  KTAR-AM  (620)  and  daily  host  on 
KAZ-TV. 

McMahon  described  her  as  an  "exotic,  beautiful,  glamorous  woman"  and  one 
of  the  first  theater  personalities  he  remembered  who  only  had  one  name. 

In  1987,  Mesa  paid  Acquanetta  $1.1  million  to  acquire  the  Mesa  Grande 
ruins  that  scientists  suspected  was  an  ancient  Hohokam  temple.  Acquanetta 
received  the  property  through  her  divorce  from  Ross. 

She  initially  rejected  a $500,000  offer  from  the  city,  holding  out  for  a 
higher  price.  In  the  end,  she  sold  the  ruins  with  a sense  of  relief, 
knowing  that  the  city  planned  to  preserve  the  site  as  a museum. 

"I  took  stock  in  the  fact  that  I'm  not  young  anymore,  and  what  will 
happen  to  the  ruins  after  I'm  gone?"  she  said. 

Acquanetta  is  survived  by  four  children:  Lance  Ross,  Tom  Ross,  lack  Ross 
3r.  and  Rex  Ross,  along  with  seven  grandchildren . 

Public  services  are  scheduled  Saturday  at  Ascension  Lutheran  Church, 

7100  N.  Mockingbird  Lane,  Paradise  Valley. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Republic. 
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Sally  Evans  Hudson 

Sally  Woods  Evans  Hudson,  88,  died  peacefully  Aug.  23,  2004,  in 
Fairbanks  with  her  family  beside  her. 

Sally  was  born  on  April  14,  1916,  to  Annie  (Ts'sedla')  Pitka  Woods  of 
Rampart  and  Alfred  Lyman  Woods  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  Rampart,  and 
raised  in  Rampart.  She  lived  in  Manley  Hot  Springs  and  Fairbanks  for  more 
than  50  years. 

She  attended  schools  in  Rampart  and  Fort  Yukon,  but  always  said  her 
greatest  teachers  were  her  elders. 

Sally  devoted  her  life  to  teaching  the  culture  and  language  of  the 
Koyukon  Athabascan  people.  She  helped  found  the  Fairbanks  Native 
Association's  Arts  and  Crafts  outlet.  Manley  Hot  Springs  dedicated  a 
building  in  her  honor  called  the  Sally  Hudson  Crafters'  Guild. 

Sally's  goal  was  to  ensure  that  the  Koyukon  Athabascan  language  would 
not  die.  She  assisted  in  recording  and  publishing  the  language  without 
compensation.  She  participated  in  the  development  of  the  Koyukon 
Athabascan  Dictionary  and  helped  translate  the  Bible  into  Koyukon 
Athabascan.  She  was  a bilingual  teacher  at  the  Manley  Hot  Springs  School, 
and  in  schools  in  Fairbanks. 

Sally  donated  many  hours  to  the  Alaska  Native  Language  Center  at  the 
University  of  Alaska  and  the  UA  Museum  and  Archives,  and  taught  at  the 
Institute  of  Alaska  Native  Arts. 

A founding  member  of  the  Yukon-Koyukuk  School  District,  she  also  served 
on  the  board  of  Golden  Towers.  She  was  a member  and  regent  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

One  of  her  favorite  jobs  was  working  for  many  years  at  Co-op,  catering 
to  Fairbanksans . 

Some  of  her  many  honors  included  the  Doyon  Ltd.  1992  and  Baan  0 Yeel  Kon 
Corp.  1980  Shareholder  of  the  Year,  and  Sen.  Ted  Steven's  2002  Woman  of 
Distinction . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  husbands,  Thomas  Evans  Sr.  of 
Rampart  and  Gerald  Hudson  of  Fairbanks;  grandmother  Lilly  "Eeldaal"  Pitka; 
brothers,  Alfred  Woods,  Walter  Woods,  Harold  Woods,  Frederick  Woods; 
sister,  Elaine  Evans;  grandchildren,  Katie  Phillips,  Victor  Pekarek  and 
Mark  A.  Evans. 

Sally  is  survived  by  her  beloved  companion,  Byron  Haley  of  Fairbanks; 
daughters  and  sons-in-law  Alice  and  Norman  Phillips  Sr.,  Mary  lane  and 
Hugh  Fate  and  Lillian  Evans,  all  of  Fairbanks;  son  and  daughter-in-law 
Thomas  3r.  and  Susan  Evans  of  Reno,  Nev.;  stepson  and  daughter-in-law 
George  and  Betsy  Hudson  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  23  grandchildren;  51  great- 
grandchildren; 15  great-great-grandchildren;  sister  and  brother-in-law, 
Elizabeth  "Bessie"  and  Silas  Wiley  of  Anchorage;  sister-in-law,  Dudy  Woods 
of  Manley,  and  many  cousins,  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

Visitation  will  be  from  1 to  2 p.m.,  today,  Aug.  26,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Cathedral.  A funeral  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  A covered  dish  will  begin  at 
5:30  p.m.  at  Chief  David  Salmon  Tribal  Hall. 

She  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  1 p.m.  in  the  Manley  Hot  Springs  Cemetery  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  28.  A potlatch  will  follow  at  the  Community  Hall. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  sent  to  K3NP,  P.0.  Box  56359,  North  Pole,  AK 
99705  or  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Alaska,  Attn:  Rampart  Village  Church 
Building  Fund,  1205  Denali  Way,  Fairbanks,  AK  99701. 

Arrangements  were  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 
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John  M.  Williams 

John  M.  Williams  was  called  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Aug.  28,  2004, 
at  his  home  in  Ponca  City.  He  was  89. 

The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Aug.  31,  at  noon 
followed  by  the  funeral  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Ponca  Indian  Baptist  Church  with 
the  Rev.  Cliff  Fite  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Ponca  Tribal 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Dohn  was  the  son  of  the  late  lames  P.  Williams  and  Gambler  Littlesnake 
Williams,  lohn's  clan  was  the  "Nikapashna, " which  means  skull  clan.  He 
attended  Rhein  grade  school  in  1929  and  graduated  from  Chilocco  Indian 
School  in  1936. 

He  returned  to  the  home  place  to  help  farm  for  awhile  and  later  accepted 
employment  with  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  He  later  went  to  work  for  the 
Boyer  Airplane  Inspector  for  two  years  before  working  for  Spartan  Aircraft 
Plant  in  Tulsa  for  a short  time.  On  May  25,  1945,  he  returned  to  Ponca 
City  to  begin  a career  in  the  refinery  of  Continental  Oil  Co.  He  retired 
on  March  1,  1977,  after  31  years  and  9 months  of  employment. 

Dohn  was  very  dedicated  to  his  Ponca  people.  He  served  on  the  Ponca 
Tribal  Business  Committee  from  1954-1973.  He  served  as  vice  chairman  for 
two  years  with  the  last  seven  years  as  chairman.  During  his  tenure,  he  was 
very  instrumental  in  leading  the  development  of  various  projects, 
particularly  in  the  first  housing  project,  food  distribution,  health 
clinic,  employment,  and  education  services.  He  also  finalized  a long 
pending  Ponca  Tribal  Claim  Commission  with  the  government  and  was  involved 
with  a successful  water  redistricting  project  at  White  Eagle.  He  valued 
the  friendships  he  made  during  his  tenure,  including  association  with  past 
governors  and  other  state  officials  as  well  as  Conoco' s top  echelon. 

During  his  retirement,  John  traveled  extensively  all  over  the  United 
States  as  well  as  abroad,  visiting  several  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  He  was 
honored  with  a key  as  ambassador  to  one  the  cities  of  France. 

Dohn  served  on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  and  in  Anadarko. 
He  also  served  as  director  of  the  Wichita  Tribe  in  Wichita  and  as  director 
of  Indian  Exposition  of  Anadarko.  He  was  honored  by  the  city  of  Anadarko 
as  Man  of  the  Year  for  his  work  there.  Additionally,  he  was  a member  of 
the  Standing  Bear  Foundation. 

Dohn  married  the  late  Matilda  Hairyback  Williams  in  1932.  They  had  six 
children,  five  of  whom  survive  him,  Susan  A.  Freeman  of  Ponca  City,  Ceasar 
Williams  of  Tulsa,  Isaac  0.  Williams  of  Fallon,  Nev.,  Dohnna  Mae  Pokibro 
of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  and  Kay  Diane  Grant  of  Ponca  City.  He  is  also 
survived  by  his  wife,  Rubie  P.  Williams;  one  brother,  Parrish  Williams  of 
Marland;  three  step-children.  Cliff  McKenzie,  Betty  McKenzie  and  Emily 
McKenzie  all  of  Oklahoma  City;  two  adopted  daughters,  Marie  Denkins  of 
Ponca  City  and  Ramona  Oldbear  of  Clinton;  two  daughters-in-law,  Sally  Ann 
Williams  of  Ponca  City  and  Danice  Edmiston  Williams  of  Tulsa;  one  son-in- 
-law,  Rick  Pokibro  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  25  grandchildren;  and  61  great- 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Matilda;  one  son,  John  K. 
Williams;  son-in-law,  Ted  Freeman;  grandson,  Ted  Freeman  Dr.;  great- 
grandson,  Sean  Paul  Murphy;  four  brothers;  and  three  sisters. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Rodrick  Pokibro,  Ryan  Pokibro,  Lee  Baker,  Deff 
McClellan,  Dason  Freeman,  Donnie  Grant,  Dohn  Williams,  and  Kevin  Ty 
Williams.  Honorary  bearers  will  be  Ian  Freeman,  Harrison  Freeman,  Orlando 
Williams  Dr.,  Ceasar  Williams  Dr.,  Kyle  Kent  Williams,  and  his  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  Hospice  of  North  Central  Oklahoma, 
Blackwell  Hospital  and  Home  Health  of  Blackwell,  and  Via  Christi  Home 
Health  Agency. 

The  family  scripture  is  Dohn  3:16  - "For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  son,  that  whosoever  would  believe  in  Him  should  not  perish 
but  have  everlasting  life." 

Contributions  may  be  made  in  his  memory  to  Hospice  of  North  Central 
Oklahoma,  1904  N.  Union,  Suite  103,  Ponca  City,  Okla.  74601. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Ponca  City  News. 
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Edesel  "lack"  Flunt,  79 

Edesel  "lack"  Hunt,  of  983  Atkinson  Road,  died  Aug.  23,  2004,  at  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in  Durham. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  McDonald  Church  of  God,  Bishops 
lames  Bowman  Hunt  and  Numer  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at 
the  church  cemetery. 

Hunt  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Earlene  Hunt,  and  two  sisters, 
Audia  Mae  Chavis  and  Ollie  Mazenko. 

He  was  a U.S.  Army  veteran  with  the  rank  of  sergeant  and  served  in  World 
War  II. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Carrie  Mae  Chavis  Hunt  of  Fairmont;  three  sons, 
the  Rev.  Clyde  Ir.  Hunt  of  Kenly,  Bishop  Larry  Wayne  Hunt  of  Wilson's 
Mills,  and  Kevin  Eugene  Hunt  of  Augusta,  Ga.;  four  daughters,  Genice  Faye 
Hunt  of  Pembroke,  Rosemary  Deese  and  Elaine  McGirt,  both  of  Fairmont,  and 
Angela  Hunt  of  the  home;  four  brothers,  A.V.  Hunt  of  Fairmont,  Carley  Hunt 
of  Florence,  S.C.,  Woody  Hunt  of  Homestead,  Ohio,  and  Marty  Hunt  of  Ohio; 
a sister.  Wilier  Mae  Hammonds  of  Fairmont;  grandsons  Matthew  Kendrick  Hunt 
and  Adrienna  Nichole  Hunt,  both  of  the  home;  18  other  grandchildren;  and 
12  great-great  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  and  other  times  at  the  home  at  983  Atkinson  Road,  Fairmont. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

August  26,  2004 

Patsy  A.  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Patsy  Ann  Locklear,  48,  of  385  Herndon  Circle,  died 
Saturday,  Aug.  21,  2004,  in  Wake  Medical  Center  in  Raleigh. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Oak  Grove  Holiness 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Gregory  Cummings,  lames  Bullard  3r.  and  Gary  Owens. 
Burial  will  be  in  Oxendine  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Locklear  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Tony  Locklear  of  the  home; 
three  sons,  Tony  Locklear  3r.  of  Whiteville,  and  Brent  Locklear  and  Trent 
Locklear,  both  of  the  home;  her  mother,  Betty  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  a 
sister,  Belinda  Strickland  of  Lumberton;  and  four  brothers,  Clement 
Locklear  3r.  of  Rowland  and  Jerry  Locklear,  Jimmy  Locklear  and  Jeffery 
Locklear,  all  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

August  27,  2004 

Betty  Darland 

MAXTON  - Ms.  Betty  Darland,  of  2133  Preston  Road,  died  Wednesday,  Aug. 
25,  2004,  in  Sarah's  Family  Care  Home  in  Maxton. 

A graveside  service  will  be  conducted  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  in  the  Chavis 
family  cemetery  by  the  Rev.  Ricky  Pevia. 

Ms.  Darland  is  survived  by  a son,  Ronald  Locklear  of  Laurinburg;  a 
daughter,  Peggy  Locklear  of  Maxton;  her  mother,  Eliza  Dial  of  Red  Springs; 
and  two  sisters,  Sylvia  Locklear  of  Red  Springs  and  Cathy  Locklear  of 
Raeford . 


The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Boles  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

Billy  R.  Locklear 

LAURINBURG  - Billy  Ray  Locklear,  57,  of  Laurinburg,  died  Wednesday,  Aug. 
25,  2004,  in  his  home. 

Mr.  Locklear  was  a farmer  with  Evans  Brothers  Farms  for  more  than  30 
years . 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Saturday  in  Richard  Boles 
Funeral  Service  chapel  by  the  Rev.  Gary  McMillan.  Burial  will  be  in  Oak 
Grove  Baptist  Church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Locklear  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Diane  M.  Locklear  of  the  home;  two 
daughters,  Amanda  Locklear  of  the  home  and  Billie  Doe  Hones  of  Maxton; 
three  brothers,  Elmore  Locklear  and  Dames  Locklear,  both  of  Laurinburg, 
and  Tom  Locklear  of  Gibson;  and  a sister,  Betty  Locklear  of  Laurinburg. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  funeral  home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

August  30,  2004 
Roger  David  Long 

Cherokee  - Roger  David  Long,  53  of  the  Yellow  Hill  community,  died 
Saturday,  Aug.  28,  2004,  in  a Cherokee  Indian  hospital. 

A native  of  Cherokee,  he  was  the  son  of  the  late  Posey  and  Bessie 
Catolster  Long.  He  was  a Marine  Corps  veteran  having  served  in  the  Vietnam 
War.  He  was  a member  of  the  Steve  Youndeer  Post  #143,  American  Legion.  He 
attended  Cherokee  Church  of  God. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  28  years,  Barbara  Pettus  Long;  three 
brothers,  Wilbur  Long,  Garfield  Long  Sr.  and  Dohn  Long,  all  of  Cherokee; 
and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Cherokee  Church  of 
God.  The  Revs.  M.L.  Cunningham  and  Dim  Frady  will  officiate  with  burial  in 
Long  Family  Cemetery.  The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  church  at  4 p.m.  by 
Crisp  Funeral  Home  to  await  the  hour  of  service. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

August  24,  2004 

Yvonne  M.  Whitebird  Quintero 

Yvonne  M.  Whitebird  Quintero,  46,  of  Duluth,  passed  away  Sunday,  Aug.  22, 
2004  at  SMDC.  She  was  born  in  Duluth  on  Dune  1,  1958  to  Dohn  L.  and  Carol 
Seguin  Whitebird.  Yvonne  had  worked  at  the  Danish  Bakery,  Mr.  Nicks 
Charburger  and  for  the  last  several  years  was  Slot  Manager  at  the  Fond  Du 
Luth  Casino.  She  was  a proud  member  of  the  Fond  Du  Lac  Tribe  of  Ojibway. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  in  1974;  grandparents,  Alex  and 
Anna  Seguin  and  Frank  and  Flora  Whitebird. 

Yvonne  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Ricardo  Quintero;  devoted  daughter. 
Holly  (Max)  Udovich,  Shell  Lake,  Wis.;  sisters,  Duanita  Whitebird  and 
Renee  (Rich)  Studier;  brothers,  Dohn  A.  and  Murray  Whitebird;  and  mother 
Carol  (Dim)  Sasse,  all  of  Duluth;  grandchildren,  Alyssa  'Bug',  Ariana  ' Lil 
Anna'  and  Nicholas  'Sonny';  one  step  brother;  and  five  step  sisters; 
nieces,  Stacy  and  Dakota;  nephews,  Dustin,  Cory,  Doshua  and  Dacob;  many 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and  devoted  puppy,  Pedro.  Yvonne  was  'Nanny'  to  her 
grandchildren  who  she  cherished  deeply.  They  will  never  forget  her  hugs 
and  kisses. 

She  was  a strong  member  and  protector  of  her  family.  She  never  gave  up 
her  fight  against  cancer  and  even  during  her  illness,  she  remained  strong 
and  thoughtful  of  others.  She  will  be  sadly  missed  by  each  and  everyone 
who  knew  her. 

VISITATION: 5-8  p.m.  Wednesday  with  wake  services  at  6:30  p.m.  in 
Williams-Lobermeier  Funeral  Home.  Visitation  continues  from  10  a.m.  until 
the  11  a.m.  funeral  service  Thursday  at  the  funeral  home.  Burial  at 
Calvary  Cemetery.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorials  are  preferred. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

August  30,  2004 
Rachelle  D.  Crow 

Rachelle  D.  Crow,  41,  of  the  Lower  Sioux  Community  passed  away  Saturday, 
August  21,  2004  at  her  home.  Funeral  services  were  held  Tuesday  afternoon 
from  St.  Cornelia's  Episcopal  Church-Bishop  Whipple  Mission  at  the  Lower 
Sioux  Community  near  Morton.  Burial  was  in  the  church  cemetery.  The 
Redwood  Valley  Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements . 

Rachelle  Crow  was  born  August  8,  1963  in  Minneapolis  to  Raymond  and 
Pauline  (Leith)  Hill.  She  attended  Red  School  in  St.  Paul,  graduating  in 

1982.  She  then  moved  to  Morton.  Rachelle' s daughter  Sheena  was  born  in 

1983. 

Rachelle  worked  at  Jackpot  function  in  the  Bingo  department  from  1984  to 
1985.  She  gave  birth  to  another  daughter,  Vivienne,  in  1995.  She 
participated  in  Urban  Journalism  classes  in  Minneapolis.  Rachelle  enjoyed 
going  on  car  rides  and  to  pow  wows.  She  enjoyed  dancing  when  she  was 
younger. 

Rachelle  Crow  is  survived  by  her  daughters  Sheena  and  Vivienne  Crow  both 
of  the  Lower  Sioux;  sisters  Renee  Renville  and  husband  Darrell  of  Morton, 
Norma  Renville  and  husband  Steve  of  St.  Paul,  and  Barbara  Goodsky  of  St. 
Paul;  brother  Raymond  Hill,  Jr.  of  Minneapolis;  four  nephews;  one  niece; 
and  many  other  relatives  and  friends.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
parents  and  her  brother  Ken  Hill. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Redwood  Falls,  MN  Gazette. 

August  23,  2004 

Mario  Mesarina 

Mario  Anthony  Mesarina,  19,  of  Chicago,  111.,  formerly  of  Cass  Lake, 
died  on  Friday,  Aug.  20,  2004,  in  Chicago. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  9 a.m.  Monday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  Spiritual  Leader  Greg  Kingbird  officiating.  A 
wake  will  begin  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  and 
will  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  Monday.  Burial  will  be  in 
Morgan  Cemetery  in  Oak  Point,  Minn. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with  the 
arrangements . 

August  25,  2004 

George  Whitebird 

Rev.  George  Whitebird,  82,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Friday,  Aug.  20,  2004, 
at  his  home. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday  at  St.  Charles  Catholic 
Church  in  Cass  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Harold  Eaglebull  officiating.  The  wake 
will  begin  today  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake  and  will 
continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Friday  at  the  church. 

Burial  will  be  in  Prince  of  Peace  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake. 

August  28,  2004 

Mario  Anthony  Mesarina 

Mario  Anthony  Mesarina,  Ah-shi-dae-ge-shig,  "Daylight  Person,"  19,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  formerly  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Friday,  Aug.  20,  2004,  in 
Chicago. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  9 a.m.  on  Monday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  Spiritual  Leader  Greg  Kingbird  officiating.  A 
wake  will  begin  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building 
and  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Monday.  Burial  will  be  in 
Morgan  Cemetery  in  Oak  Point,  Minn. 


The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

August  27,  2004 

Gary  "Charlie  Bowman"  Saunsoci 

MILFORD,  Neb.  - Gary  "Charlie  Bowman"  Saunsoci,  62,  of  Milford  died 
Tuesday,  Aug.  24,  2004,  at  Bryan  LGH  Hospital  in  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Alfred  Gilpin  Building  in  Macy, 
Neb.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Omaha  Tribal  Cemetery  in  Macy.  Visitation 
will  be  from  Friday  evening  until  the  time  of  service  at  the  Native 
American  Church  in  Macy. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Munderloh  Funeral  Home  of  Pender 
Neb . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Sioux  City  Dournal. 

August  24,  2004 

Nathan  Ferris,  Sr. 

Niobrara 

Niobrara,  NE  - Nathan  Ferris,  Sr.,  65,  of  Niobrara,  NE,  died  Sunday, 
August  22,  2004,  at  his  home  in  rural  Niobrara,  NE. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  on  Wednesday,  August  25,  2004,  at  the 
Yankton  Sioux  Tribal  Hall  in  Marty.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Holy  Fellowship 
Episcopal  Cemetery,  rural  Greenwood,  SD.  Wake  services  began  Monday  at  the 
Tribal  Hall  in  Marty. 

Crosby-laeger  Funeral  Home  in  Wagner,  SD  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2004  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 

August  24,  2004 
Romeo  LeVere  Brouse 

LOWER  BRULE  - Romeo  LeVere  Brouse,  3,  Lower  Brule,  died  Friday,  Aug.  20, 
2004. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  loel  and  Wanda  Brouse,  Lower  Brule;  two 
brothers,  Justice  and  Joel;  three  sisters,  Angel,  Myah  and  Aailyeah;  and 
his  grandparents,  Randy  and  Wanda  Blacksmith  Peacock,  Rapid  City,  and  Dim 
and  lan  Jandreau  Brouse,  Lower  Brule. 

There  will  be  rosary  services  at  7 p.m.  and  wake  services  at  8 p.m. 
today  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  Lower  Brule.  Services  will  be  at  2 
p.m.  Wednesday,  Aug.  25,  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  Lower  Brule, 
with  burial  in  the  Holy  Comforter  Episcopal  Cemetery. 

Wevik  Funeral  Home  of  Chamberlain  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

David  "Bud"  Dupris 

GREEN  GRASS  - David  'Bud'  Dupris,  67, died  Saturday,  Aug.  21,  2004,  at 
Indian  Health  Services  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

There  will  be  an  all  night  wake  service  starting  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug 
26,  at  H V Johnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte,  and  the  family  will 
gather  at  5 p.m.  at  the  4-mile  junction  to  follow  in  procession.  Services 
will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  27,  at  the  cultural  center,  with  the  Rev. 
Gerald  Yellow  Hawk,  the  Rev.  Moses  Havoc,  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson,  and  Pastor 
Violet  Good  Bear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  2:30  p.m.  at  Black 
Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Margaret  LeBeau 

RAPID  CITY  - Margaret  LeBeau,  63,  Rapid  City,  died  Friday,  Aug.  20,  2004 
at  a local  nursing  home. 

Survivors  include  six  daughters,  Victoria  Allen,  Mary  Williams,  Matilda 
LeBeau,  Dana  LeBeau,  Ashley  LeBeau  and  Amanda  LeBeau,  all  of  Rapid  City; 


one  brother,  Silas  Sound  Sleeper,  Red  Shirt  Table;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  26,  at  Mother  Butler 
Center  in  Rapid  City,  with  a rosary  at  7 p.m.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  Aug.  27,  at  St.  Isaac  Hogues  Catholic  Church  in  Rapid  City,  with 
the  Rev.  John  Hatcher  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Black  Hills 
National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

August  25,  2004 
John  White  Woman 

GILLETTE,  Wyo.  - John  White  Woman,  43,  Gillette,  died  Sunday,  Aug.  22, 
2004,  in  Broadus,  Mont. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Arlene  Gray,  Gillette;  three  sons,  Austin 
White  Woman,  Ashland,  Mont.,  and  Shilo  White  Woman  and  Marcus  White  Woman, 
both  of  Gillette;  his  mother,  Virginia  White  Woman,  Allen,  S.D.;  two 
brothers,  Harvey  White  Woman,  Kyle,  S.D.,  and  Vernell  White  Woman  Sr., 
Rapid  City,  S.D.;  four  sisters,  Arlene  White  Woman  and  Zona  White  Woman, 
both  of  Allen,  and  Verlene  Fox  and  Sharon  Haugen,  both  of  Ashland. 

A two-night  wake  service  begins  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  26,  at  the 
Virginia  White  Woman  residence  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Aug.  28,  at  the  Virginia  White  Woman  residence,  with  the  Rev. 
Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  Ben  Featherman  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Trinity 
Episcopal  Cemetery,  Yellow  Bear  Camp,  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  26,  2004 

Winston  L.  Bad  Bear 

PINE  RIDGE  - Winston  L.  Bad  Bear,  38,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Monday,  Aug.  23, 
2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Kimberly  Bad  Bear  and  Cecelia  Bad  Bear, 
both  of  Pine  Ridge;  three  brothers,  Alex  Bad  Bear  Hr.,  Edsel  Bad  Bear  and 
Irving  Bad  Bear,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  and  four  sisters,  Betty  Bad  Bear, 

Carol  Bad  Bear,  Sharon  Goings  and  Martha  Bad  Bear,  all  of  Pine  Ridge. 

A first-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in 
Pine  Ridge.  A second-night  wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  27,  at 
Church  of  the  Nazarene  in  Fast  Horse  Creek.  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
Saturday,  Aug.  28,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Norman  Cash  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Fast  Horse  Creek  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Henrietta  Louise  White  Dog  Rave 

ABERDEEN  - Henrietta  Louise  White  Dog  Rave,  47,  Aberdeen  and  formerly  of 
Eagle  Butte,  died  Saturday,  Aug.  21,  2004,  in  Aberdeen. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  Aug.  29,  at  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Aug. 
30,  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  at  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  in 
White  Horse. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  27,  2004 
Margaret  S.  Yankton 

MANDERSON  - Margaret  S.  Yankton,  75,  Manderson,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  24, 
2004,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Laverne  Yankton,  Manderson;  three  sons, 
Bernard  Yankton  and  Joey  Yankton,  both  of  Manderson,  and  Aaron  Antelope, 
Ethete,  Wyo.;  two  daughters,  Diane  Antelope  and  Jennifer  Yankton,  both  of 
Manderson;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Two-night  wake  services  begin  at  1 p.m.,  Saturday,  Aug.  28,  at  Wounded 
Knee  District  School  in  Manderson.  Traditional  Lakota  services  will  be  at 
1 p.m.,  Monday,  Aug.  30,  at  the  district  school,  with  Floyd  Hand  and  Steve 
Dubray  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in 
Manderson . 


Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

August  30,  2004 
Dianna  "Bodee"  Drywater 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Dianna  "Bodee"  Drywater  will  be  held  at  2 p.m., 
Monday,  Aug.  30,  2004,  at  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home  Chapel.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Johnson  Prairie  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Reed-Culver 
Funeral  Home. 

Dianna  Lynn  "Bodee"  Drywater  was  born  July  11,  1964,  in  Tahlequah,  to 
Esiah  and  Ida  (Johnson)  Drywater.  She  passed  from  this  life  Friday,  Aug. 

27,  2004,  at  the  age  of  40  years  with  her  family  at  her  side.  Bodee  was  a 
teacher's  aide  with  Cherokee  Nation. 

She  is  survived  by  her  three  daughters.  Heather  Lynn  Drywater,  Amber 
Nicole  Drywater  and  Baylee  Jo  Drywater;  her  mother,  Ida  Drywater;  three 
sisters.  Sue  Houston,  Trisha  Drywater,  Laura  Davis  and  husband  Sonny;  two 
brothers,  Vince  "Brother"  Drywater  and  wife  Jaime,  and  Anthony  Drywater; 
five  nieces  and  five  nephews;  and  a host  of  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

August  29,  2004 
Eva  Mae  Riddles 

WALTERS  - Funeral  for  Eva  Mae  Riddles,  78,  Walters,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Tuesday  at  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  Lawton. 

Mrs.  Riddles  died  Friday,  Aug.  27,  2004,  in  Lawton. 

Burial  will  be  at  Deyo  Mission  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Hart-Wyatt 
Funeral  Home,  Walters. 

She  was  born  May  31,  1926,  near  Duncan  to  Cruz  and  May  Mihesuah  Portillo. 
She  grew  up  in  the  Hulen  area  and  graduated  from  Fort  Sill  Indian  School. 
She  married  Leonard  "Black  Moon"  Riddles  on  Aug.  19,  1947,  in  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas.  He  died  June  30,  2003.  They  lived  south  of  Walters.  She  was 
active  in  community  service  and  had  been  a community  health  representative 
for  Cotton  County  for  the  Comanche  Tribe.  She  was  a precinct  volunteer  for 
the  county  election  board. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters:  Carrie  Joy  Wahnee,  Walters;  Sharon 
Lynn  Kindred  and  husband  Frankie,  Temple;  and  Dorney  Gayle  Riddles, 
Gaithersburg,  Md.;  a sister,  Mary  Waldrip,  Lewisville,  Texas;  four 
grandchildren:  Mycol  Lynard  Wahnee  and  wife  Donna,  Gregory  Jon  Wahnee, 

Shawn  David  Wahnee  and  wife  Loree,  and  John  Willian  Kindred;  and  five 
great-grandchildren : Austin  Daniel  Wahnee,  Brayden  Conner  Wahnee,  Darius 
Kyle  Wahnee,  Lauren  Olivia  Wahnee,  and  Mayson  Re'  Wahnee. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  sisters:  Gloria  Call  and  infant  Isabel 
Portillo . 

A prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

August  26,  2004 
Freddie  Apache,  Sr. 

A funeral  Mass  for  Freddie  Apache  Sr.,  40,  of  Mescalero,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  today,  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Apache  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  24,  2004,  at  his  home. 

He  was  born  Sept.  23,  1963,  in  Albuquerque. 

He  moved  to  Mescalero  in  1985  from  Canoncito. 

He  was  a woodcutter  and  attended  St.  Joseph's  Mission. 

He  married  Velva  Chee  on  Aug.  23,  1963  in  Mescalero. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Velva;  a son,  Freddie  Apache  Jr.;  his  mother, 
Winnie  Apache  of  Canoncito;  brothers  Fred  Apache,  Michael  Apache,  Martin 
Apache  and  Casey  Apache;  sisters  Velma  Apachito,  Lupe  Apache,  Delores 


Apache  and  Jacqueline  Platero. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother,  Marty  Apache;  and  a sister, 
Jerriann  Blake. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Ruidoso  News,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

August  26,  2004 

Ian  B.  Dennison 
Nageezi 

Aug.  15,  1982  - Aug.  22,  2004 

Ian  B.  Dennison,  22,  of  Nageezi,  returned  to  Heaven  to  be  with  his  loved 
ones  Sunday,  Aug.  22,  2204.  Ian  was  the  son  of  Dennis  B.  and  JoAnn 
Dennison  and  the  oldest  brother  of  Jacob  and  John-Jon  Dennison.  Ian  was 
born  Aug.  15,  1982,  in  Cuba. 

Our  son  was  born  for  the  Folded  arm  People,  born  into  the  one  who  walks 
around  clan.  His  maternal  grandfather ' s clan  is  the  Mexican  Clan  and  his 
paternal  grandfather's  clan  is  the  Towering  House  People. 

Ian  was  a kind  hearted  young  man.  He  loved  his  family  very  much  and  was 
very  close  to  his  mother.  Ian  loved  to  listen  to  music  and  enjoyed  all 
kinds  of  music.  Ian  was  fond  of  muscle  cars  and  had  a collection  of 
various  models.  We  will  miss  Ian's  smiles  and  his  laughter,  his  humor  and 
most  of  all  his  love.  We  know  he  is  in  a more  beautiful  and  peaceful  place 
where  his  love  will  continue  to  shine. 

Ian  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  cousins,  Casey  Lionel  Dennison, 
Christopher  Martinez;  uncles,  John  B.  Dennison  III,  Kee  Martinez  and 
Samuel  Martinez;  and  an  aunt,  Sophia  Means. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Saturday,  Aug.  28,  2004,  at 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  Escrito  Chapel  with  Branch 
President  Odie  Chapman  officiating.  He  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  at  the 
Dennison  Family  Plot  in  Escavada. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lonnie  B.  Dennison,  Jeffrey  Martinez,  Jacob  Dennison 
Elex  Dennison,  Vinson  Dennison,  Jason  Beyale,  Josh  Beyale  and  Melvin 
Dennison.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  John-Jon  Dennison,  Dennis  B.  Dennison, 
JoAnn  Dennison,  Sam  Martinez,  Emma  Martinez,  John  B.  Dennison  and  Nellie  G 
Dennison . 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Bessie  T.  Clah 
Shiprock 

Dec.  15,  1925  - Aug.  23,  2004 

Bessie  T.  Clah,  79,  of  Shiprock,  passed  from  this  life  Monday,  Aug.  23, 
2004,  at  San  Juan  Manor.  She  was  born  Dec.  15,  1925,  in  Beclabito.  Her 
parents  were  Cheezi  Clah  Chischilligi  and  Emma  Jean  Benally.  Her  clan  was 
Ashiihi  (Salt)  and  Hashk'aa  dine'e'  (Banana  People). 

Bessie  is  survived  by  her  children,  Priscilla  M.  Lee  and  husband  Woodie 
of  Shiprock,  Thompson  D.  Tsosie  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  Carol  Bitah  and 
husband  Arnold  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Cecilia  Tsosie  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Jonas  D. 
Tsosie  and  wife  Laverne  of  Kirtland,  Selina  Denetdale  of  Shiprock,  Terri 
Clah  of 

Albuquerque,  Jerry  Clah  of  Albuquerque  and  Beverly  Benally  of  Shiprock. 
Numerous  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  also  survive  her. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  brothers,  Aaron  Clah 
Chischilligi,  Wallace  Clah  Chischilligi  and  Robert  R.  Clah;  sisters, 
Harriet  Beyale  and  Daisy  Clah;  children,  Christine  Ann  Tsosie,  Lee  Tom 
Tsosie,  Johnny  Clah;  and  grandchild,  Josiah  Clah. 

Bessy  was  a very  strong  and  outspoken  lady.  She  helped  many  people  with 
her  voice  in  obtaining  home  site  leases,  financial  assistance  and  even 
helping  politicians. 

Bessie  was  very  proud  of  her  grandchildren  and  had  special  prayers  for 
her  grandchildren  in  the  Armed  Forces  - USMC,  USAF,  U.S.  Navy,  and  for 
great-grandson  St.  Erik  L.  Pete,  U.S.  Army,  82nd  Airborne,  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom.  She  was  a member  of  Native  American  Church,  with  her 
special  prayers  and  songs. 


Visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  4 p.m.,  today,  Thursday,  Aug.  26,  2004, 
at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  Memorial  services  will 
be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Aug.  27,  2004,  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic 
Church  in  Shiprock  with  Father  John  Paul  Sauter  officiating.  Bessie  will 
be  laid  to  rest  at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery.  A reception  will  be 
held  at  the  Shiprock  Chapter  House  following  services. 

Pallbearers  are  her  grandchildren,  Gabriel  Lee,  Joseph  Yazzie,  Eldon 
Tsosie,  Garrick  Lee,  Wayne  LeValdo,  and  great-grandson,  Erik  L.  Pete. 
Alternate  pallbearers  are  Eddie  Y.  Pete  and  Pierre  Benally.  Honorary 
pallbearers  are  her  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

Special  thank  you  to  San  Juan  Manor  and  staff  for  taking  care  of  our 
mother,  aunt,  grandma,  and  great-grandma . 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

August  27,  2004 

Ian  B.  Dennison 
Nageezi 

Aug.  15,  1982  - Aug.  22,  2004 

Ian  B.  Dennison,  22,  of  Nageezi,  returned  to  Heaven  to  be  with  his  loved 
ones  Sunday,  Aug.  22,  2204.  He  was  born  Aug.  15,  1982,  in  Cuba. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Saturday,  Aug.  28,  2004,  at 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  Escrito  Chapel.  He  will 
then  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  Dennison  Family  Plot  in  Escavada. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

August  29,  2004 

Carl  Keeswood 
Kirtland 

Dec.  25,  1929  - Aug.  26,  2004 

Carl  Keeswood,  74,  of  Kirtland  died  Aug.  26,  2004,  in  Farmington.  He  was 
born  in  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  Dec.  25,  1929. 

Visitation  will  be  held  Thursday,  Sept.  2,  2004,  from  2 p.m.  to  4 p.m. 
at  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock. 

A funeral  service  is  scheduled  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Sept.  3,  at  Four 
Corners  Community  Church. 

Burial  will  take  place  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  in 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
August  24,  2004 
James  Musket 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Services  for  James  Musket,  73,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Aug.  25  at  the  Rehoboth  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Pastor 
Benjamin  Yazzie  and  Pastor  Bobby  Boyd  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  Haven  of  Rest  family  cemetery  in  Whiskey  Creek. 

Musket  died  Aug.  21  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Aug.  25,  1930  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Weaver  People  Clan. 

Musket  attended  primary  school  at  Rehoboth  Mission  and  graduated  from 
Gallup  High  School  in  1950.  He  graduated  from  with  a BS  degree  in 
Industrial  Engineering  from  LeTourneau  College,  Longview,  Texas.  Musket 
served  in  the  Korean  War  from  1951  to  1953  with  the  U.S.  Army.  He  was 
employed  with  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  owner  and  operator  of  Musket's  Backhoe 
Service.  Musket  was  post  commander  and  post  advocate  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Post  in  Window  Rock.  He  was  a member  of  the  Bethlehem 
Christian  Reformed  Church.  Musket  enjoyed  ranching,  hunting,  fishing, 
cooking,  storytelling,  and  coordinating  family  events. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Laura  Musket  Of  Window  Rock;  sons,  Sean 
Adair  of  Vacaville,  Calif.,  Quentin  Musket  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughters. 


Eleanor  Jacobs  of  Oceanside,  Calif.,  Edye  Lincoln  of  Gallup,  Audrey  Lynch 
of  Cave  Creek,  Ariz.,  Endora  Watchman  of  Window  Rock;  brother,  Benjamin 
Musket,  Jr.  of  Mexican  Springs;  sisters,  Etta  Norris,  Esther  Roanhorse  of 
Mexican  Springs;  six  grandchildren,  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

Musket  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Benjamin  Musket,  Sr.;  mother. 
Bah  Musket;  sister,  Alice  Etsitty. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Sean  Adair,  Bawdweodung  Elliot,  Nathan  Guy,  Alex 
Meltel,  Joshua  James  Musket,  and  Travis  S.  Sutcliffe. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  may  be  made  to  the  Western  Health  Center 
for  Kidney  and  Heart  Foundations.  Western  Health  Center  1901  Red  Rock  Dr., 
Gallup. 

Rose  Nez 

WIDE  RUINS  - Funeral  mass  for  Rose  Nez,  77,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Aug.  25  at  St.  Anne  Mission,  Klagetoh.  Father  Flann  O'Neil  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Klagetoh  Community  Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  this  evening  at  St.  Anne  Mission. 

Nez  died  Aug.  20  in  Wide  Ruins.  She  was  born  January  1,  1927  in  Wide 
Ruins  into  the  Redhouse  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Nez  attended  Sanders  public  schools.  She  was  a former  Harvey  girl  at  the 
Harvey  House  and  a waitress,  working  in  Chambers,  Holbrook,  Gallup, 

Barston,  Calif.,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Nez  was  a professional  rug  weaver, 
known  for  her  Wide  Ruins  weaving  style  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  She 
was  an  experienced  sandpainter,  traditional  herbalist  and  enjoyed 
storytelling  and  quilting. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Vincent  Nez  of  Wide  Ruins;  daughter,  Vivian 
Moore-Begay  of  Kirtland;  brothers,  Thomas  Nez  of  Wide  Ruins,  Richard  Nez 
of  Gallup;  sister,  Pauline  Garcia  of  Gallup;  and  8 grandchildren. 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Henry  and  Maggie  Nez;  sister, 
Mary  Lee;  brother,  Leo  Nez;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Valentino  Moore,  Lance  Nez,  Andrew  Nez,  Tommy  Nez, 
Fredrick  Nez  and  Vincent  Nez. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  after  the  funeral  services 
at  the  Wide  Ruins  Chapter. 

Alice  W.  Notah 

ST.  MICHAELS  - Services  for  Alice  W.  Notah,  74,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Aug.  25  at  the  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  be  in 
St.  Michaels. 

Notah  died  Aug.  21  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  January  13,  1930  in  Blue 
Canyon . 

Notah  worked  as  a dental  technician  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
and  retired  after  36  years. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Thomas  R.  Notah,  Sr.;  sons,  Ferdinand 
Notah,  Thomas  Notah,  Jr.,  Timothy  Notah,  Edison  Notah,  Emerson  Notah; 
daughters,  Jenny  Notah,  Gloria  Notah-Tom,  Sharon  Notah-White;  brothers, 
Peter  Yazzie,  Lee  Tashnebully;  sisters,  Mary  Robbins,  Lillian  Malone,  Ella 
Slinkey,  Lucille  Dineyazhe,  and  Betty  Allison. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Emerson  Notah,  Edison  Notah,  Rueben  Notah,  Gilbert 
White,  Jimmy  Tom,  and  Michael  Upshaw. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  25,  2004 
Chancier  Reeder  Yazzie 

BREAD  SPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Chancier  Reeder  Yazzie,  20,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Aug.  26  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary.  Jake  Yazzie,  Sr. 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Yazzie  died  Aug.  22  in  Sanders.  He  was  born  April  8,  1984  in  Gallup  into 
the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  attended  Bread  Springs  Day  School  and  Gallup  Middle  School.  He 
graduated  from  Valley  High  School.  Yazzie  enjoyed  drawing. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Ernest  R.  Yazzie  and  Rose  Ann  Tsosie; 
sisters,  Tanya  Gomez,  Cheryl  Reeder  Yazzie,  Cheyenne  Yazzie,  Shantel 
Yazzie,  Dana  Yazzie;  maternal  grandmother,  Irene  Tsosie  of  Manuelito  and 


paternal  grandmother,  Nellie  R.  Becenti  of  Breadsprings . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  luan  R.  Tsosie. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Patrick  Lincoln,  Lyle  Skeet,  Tyrone  Begay,  Sampson 
Spencer,  leff  Davis  II,  and  Randy  Begay. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Virgil  Spencer 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Virgil  Spencer  "Dazz",  32,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  on 
Friday,  Aug.  27  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Brother  Samuel  Walker  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Spencer  was  born  luly  30,  1972  in  Gallup  into  the  Yellow  Meadow  People 
Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

He  was  employed  with  Anasazi  Traders. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wynn  Silvers,  Dwayne  Silvers,  Wayne  Silvers,  3r., 
Shawn  Silago,  Sherwin  Silago,  and  Alvin  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Lincoln  residence. 
Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Anna  Paulina  Pretiger 

LOS  LUNAS  - Services  for  Anna  Paulina  Pretiger,  86,  are  pending  and  will 
be  announced  at  a later  date. 

Pretiger  died  Aug.  23  in  Los  Lunas.  She  was  born  April  2,  1918  in  Zuni. 
Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  26,  2004 

Virgil  Spencer 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Virgil  "Dazz"  Spencer,  32,  will  be  1 p.m.  Friday, 
Aug.  27,  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Brother  Samuel  Walker  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Spencer  was  born  Ian.  30,  1972,  in  Gallup  into  the  Yellow  Meadow  People 
Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Spencer  was  employed  with  Anasazi  Traders. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Darion  Spencer,  Myron  Spencer  of  Gallup; 
parents.  Bob  and  Mary  Lincoln  of  Breadsprings;  brothers,  Brandon  Lincoln, 
Brian  Lincoln  of  Breadsprings;  sisters,  Marenda  Lincoln,  Matilda  Pat  both 
of  Breadsprings. 

Spencer  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandmother,  Lucy  Spencer; 
paternal  grandmother,  Esther  Lincoln;  and  brother,  Byron  Lincoln. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wynn  Silvers,  Dwayne  Silvers,  Wayne  Silvers,  3r., 
Shawn  Silago,  Sherwin  Silago  and  Alvin  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Lincoln  residence. 
Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  27,  2004 

Lamentino  Notah 

LUKACHUKAI  - Funeral  services  for  Lamentino  Notah,  19,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  Aug.  28  at  the  Amazing  Grace  Full  Gospel  Church.  Rev.  Shirley 
John  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Mission  Cemetery. 

Notah  died  Aug.  22  in  Lukachukai.  He  was  born  Oct.  28,  1984  in  Gallup 
into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People  Clan. 

Notah  graduated  from  Chinle  High  School.  He  worked  as  a construction 
laborer  and  with  the  Lukachukai  Chapter  and  Scott  Home  Improvement.  Notah 
enjoyed  his  Playstation  2. 

Survivors  inlcude  his  parents,  Delbert  and  Ioann  Notah  of  Lukachukai; 
brother,  Donovan  Notah  of  Lukachukai;  sisters,  lolena  Notah  of  Lukachukai; 
paternal  grandparents,  Luke  and  lune  Notah  Lukachukai. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Delfred  Notah,  Donovan  Notah,  Randell  Faber,  Charley 
Yazzie,  Doug  Uentillie,  Damien  Chee,  Hershel  Chee,  and  Karsten  Chee. 

Tina  Martinez 

PREWITT  - Funeral  services  for  Tina  Martinez,  29,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  28  at  the  Prewitt  Assembly  of  God.  Pastor  Ruth  Droll  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Grants  Cemetery. 


Martinez  died  Aug.  21  in  Prewitt.  She  was  born  March  16,  1975  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Apache  People  Clan. 

Martinez  attended  Thoreau  High  School  and  she  enjoyed  playing  basketball 
and  pottery  work. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Kenrick  Barbone,  Tyler  Barbone  of  Casamero 
Lake;  daughter,  Tenchelle  Barbone  of  Casamero  Lake;  father,  Roger  Martinez 
of  Prewitt;  mother,  Anna  Platero  of  Prewitt;  brothers,  Ramsey  Martinez  of 
Prewitt;  sisters,  Loretta  Martinez,  and  Carol  Martinez  of  Prewitt. 

Martinez  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother,  Benson  Martinez; 
grandparents,  Raymond  Calladitto  and  Helen  Long. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dohn  D.  Platero,  Henry  Calladitto,  Max  Calladitto, 
Dr.,  Michael  Calladitto,  Darrell  Delgarito,  and  Gary  Delgarito. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Baca  Chapter  House. 
Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ioanna  Begay 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Services  for  Ioanna  Begay,  48,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  28  at  the  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  be  in 
St.  Michaels. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church,  7 p.m.,  today, 
Aug.  27. 

Begay  died  Aug.  25  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  Oct.  6,  1955  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows  Together 
People  Clan. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Donah  H.  Begay  and  Mary 
Dosephine  Watchman-Begay . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  St.  Michaels  Parish 
Hall  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

August  25,  2004 

Dohn  Thomas  Finkelstein 

Dohn  Thomas  Finkelstein,  age  18,  Loving  Son,  Brother  and  Grandchild. 

Dohn  passed  away  unexpectedly  on  August  20,  2004. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Thomas  Finkelstein;  mother,  Danet  Bainard; 
step-mother,  Tuesday  Brody;  brother,  Nicholas  Finkelstein;  and  2 sisters, 
Courtney  Benoit  and  Rebecca  Benoit. 

Services  will  be  held  Thursday,  August  26,  2004  at  7:00  p.m.  Christian 
services  will  be  held  until  10:00  p.m.,  followed  by  Native  Traditional 
services  being  held  through  the  night  until  sunrise. 

Reception  will  be  held  on  Friday,  August  27,  2004  at  1:00  p.m..  Salt 
River  Pima-Maricopa  Memorial  Hall,  9849  E.  Earll  Dr.,  Scottsdale,  AZ  85256. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic. 

August  26,  2004 

Henry  Dale  Arthur  Dr. 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Henry  Dale  Arthur  Dr.,  27,  will  be 
conducted  Thursday,  Aug.  26,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete.  Interment  will 
follow  in  Friday  Cemetery. 

A litany  service  will  be  held  Wednesday  evening,  Aug.  25,  at  32 
Whitehawk  Circle;  with  Native  American  Church  services  following  at  748 
Whitehawk  Drive. 

His  body  was  found  Aug.  20,  2004,  in  the  Wind  River  Canyon,  after  a six- 
day  search. 

Born  Nov.  19,  1976,  in  Lander,  he  was  the  son  of  Mary  Dane  (Revere)  and 
Henry  Dean  Arthur  Sr.;  attended  Lander  schools;  and  graduated  from 
Flandreau,  S.D.,  Indian  High  School. 

He  moved  to  Ashland,  Mont.,  where  he  was  a wildland  firefighter  and 
worked  for  a landscaping  company.  He  also  worked  for  the  Wind  River  Agency 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  a Sho-Rap  firefighter.  Other  jobs 


included  construction  and  mechanical  work. 

His  interests  included  being  in  the  outdoors,  hunting,  fishing  and 
camping;  and  spending  time  with  his  daughters  and  family. 

Survivors  include  his  companion,  Roberta  "Robby"  Behan,  and  three 
daughters,  Laura  and  Regina  Arthur  and  Ariann  Little  Bird,  all  of  Ashland; 
two  stepsons,  Johnathan  and  Altan  Quiver;  mother  and  stepfather,  Mary  lane 
and  Virgil  E.  Whitman  Sr.  of  Ethete;  father  of  Clinton,  Okla.;  23  siblings 
and  their  families;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother,  a sister,  an  aunt,  two  uncles, 
grandparents  and  great-grandparents . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

August  24,  2004 

lohn  Whitewoman 

ASHLAND  - lohn  Whitewoman,  43,  of  Ashland,  died  Saturday,  Aug.  21,  2004, 
as  a result  of  a fatal  car  accident. 

Services  will  be  held  in  Allen,  S.D.  A two-night  wake  will  be  held  on 
Aug.  26  and  27,  in  the  family  home  in  Allen.  Burial  will  be  on  Saturday, 
Aug.  28,  at  the  family  home. 

Local  arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of 
Miles  City. 

August  25,  2004 

Donovan  lames  Turningbear 

BROCKTON  - Donovan  lames  Turningbear,  30,  died  in  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  SK. 

A wake  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  Aug.  27,  at  the  Brockton  Cultural 
Center,  with  the  funeral  service  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  28,  at  the 
Brockton  Cultural  Center.  Interment  will  be  in  Riverside  Cemetery  in 
Brockton . 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  has  been  entrusted  with  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

August  26,  2004 

Roland  F.  Kennerly,  Sr. 

Roland  F.  Kennerly,  Sr.,  70,  died  Saturday,  Aug.  21,  2004  from 
complications  due  to  diabetes. 

A wake  was  held  at  Old  Eagle  Shields  Center.  Rosary  was  Wednesday  at 
Little  Flower  Parish.  Services  are  today  (Thursday)  at  10  a.m.  at  Little 
Flower  Parish.  A feed  will  be  immediately  after  services  at  Old  Eagle 
Shields  before  burial  at  Fisher  Cemetery  in  St.  Mary. 

Kennerly  was  born  Ian.  3,  1934  in  Browning  to  Leo  and  Sadie  Kennerly.  He 
lived  in  Browning  all  his  life,  attended  school  and  graduated  from 
Browning  High  School  in  1952.  He  married  loan  Bullshoe  in  1953.  They  had 
three  children.  Baby  Girl  Kennerly,  Linda  Lillian  Kennerly  and  a son, 
Roland,  3r. 

Kennerly  later  married  his  current  wife,  Rena. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  for  over  20 
years.  In  addition,  he  spent  four  terms  in  the  Montana  State  Legislature. 
He  was  a Program  Manager  of  the  Billings  Area  Indian  Health  Board, 
campground  manager  of  Chewing  Blackbones  and  Duck  Lake  Campgrounds,  and 
Senior  Advocate  at  Eagle  Shields  Senior  Citizen  Center. 

Kennerly  volunteered  for  many  tribal,  community  and  state  programs, 
including  Mountain  Plains  Education  and  Development  Board  of  Directors, 
Governor's  Poverty  Council,  Montana  Intertribal  Health  Board,  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Council,  Haskell  Board  of  Regents,  Rocky  Mountain  Region 


VII  Human  Rights  Commission,  Governor's  Advisory  Council  on  Aging,  Montana 
Independent  Living  Council,  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 

Browning  City  Council,  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indian,  Selective 
Service  System  and  AARP. 

Kennerly  received  a 20-year  medal  of  recognition  for  his  service  to  the 
Selective  Service  System.  Most  recently  he  received  the  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award  from  AARP  for  several  years  of  service  as  a Minority 
Affairs  Spokesperson  in  Montana.  He  was  also  on  the  Montana  Leadership 
Council  and  became  the  Community  Coordinator  in  Browning. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Rena;  his  son,  Roland,  Dr.;  two  sisters, 
Annette  (Earl)  Armstrong  of  Babb,  and  Burna  (Big  Dim)  Arnoux  of  White  Swan 
Wash.;  grandchildren,  Rochelle  Racine,  Bradley  Morris,  Tinaya  Monroe, 
Summer  Kennerly,  Trae  Kennerly  and  Lakota  Warden;  and  numerous  nieces, 
nephews  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  brothers.  Doe  Monroe,  twin 
brother  Robert  Kennerly,  Leo  Kennerly,  Dr.,  Dohn  Kennerly;  and  sisters. 
Liberty  Monroe  Tatsey  and  Wanda  Monroe  Fisher. 

Roscoe  Fast  Buffalo  Horse,  Dr. 

Roscoe  M.  Fast  Buffalo  Horse,  Dr.,  32,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  17,  2004  at  a 
Portland,  Ore.  hospital  of  sepsis. 

A rosary  was  recited  Sunday  at  Old  Eagle  Shields.  Funeral  mass  was 
Monday  at  Little  Flower  Parish  with  burial  following  at  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  handled  arrangements. 

He  was  born  Duly  17,  1972  in  Browning  and  was  raised  in  Denver,  Colo.  He 
attended  Arvada  High  School  in  Denver  and  had  worked  as  a cook  and  laborer 
He  was  active  in  the  YMCA. 

Fast  Buffalo  Horse  enjoyed  soccer,  basketball,  football,  baseball, 
weight  lifting  and  worked  as  a lifeguard.  He  enjoyed  spending  time  at  the 
library  and  liked  reading. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Roscoe  Dames  Fast  Buffalo  Horse,  Sr.,  and 
a brother,  Samuel  A.  Fast  Buffalo  Horse. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Willimina  (Rides  At  The  Doore) 
Fast  Buffalo  Horse;  and  grandparents,  Margaret  and  Sam  Fast  Buffalo  Horse 
and  Willy  Rides  At  The  Doore. 

Kathy  Bull  Child 

Kathy  Bull  Child,  39,  of  Great  Falls,  a homemaker,  died  of  organ  failure 
Monday,  Aug.  16,  2004  at  Benefis  East  in  Great  Falls. 

Her  wake  and  rosary  were  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center.  Her  funeral 
was  Saturday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Burial  followed  in  Home  Gun  Cemetery 
Day  Funeral  Home  handled  arrangements . 

Bull  Child  was  born  Duly  6,  1965  in  Browning  and  raised  at  Starr  School. 
She  attended  Blackfeet  Community  College  and  worked  as  a telemarketer  in 
Great  Falls,  in  housekeeping  for  Black's  in  St.  Mary's  and  for  West  Mount 
as  a caretaker  for  the  home-bound. 

One  of  her  greatest  joys  was  being  a grandma  to  Isaiah.  She  also  enjoyed 
movies  and  outings  with  her  family. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Travis  Aimsback  of  Heart  Butte;  daughters 
Faith  No  Runner  and  Stephanie  Bull  Child  of  Browning;  sons  Daniel  Bull 
Child  of  Browning  and  Doshua  No  Runner  of  Seattle,  Wash.;  a sister,  Betty 
Dean  Bull  Child  of  Browning;  and  one  grandchild,  Isaiah  Dacob  Thomas  Arrow 
Top  Knot. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

August  26,  2004 

Gary  L.  Lankford  Powderface 

HAVRE  - Gary  Lee  Lankford  Powderface,  55,  a construction  worker  and  Air 
Force  veteran,  died  of  renal  failure  Monday  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

A wake  and  vigil  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Friday  at  St.  Paul's  Mission 
Recreation  Center  in  Hays.  His  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  center, 
with  burial  in  Mission  Cemetery.  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 


Survivors  include  his  wife,  Eldora  Bauer  of  Havre;  daughters  Darla 
Lankford  of  Harlem  and  Leeona  Bauer  and  Claren  Bauer  of  Havre;  sons 
Jonathan  "John  Lee"  Powderface  of  Havre,  Gregory  Powderface  of  Phoenix  and 
Greg  Fitzwilliams  of  Billings;  his  adoptive  mother,  Pat  Lankford  of  Great 
Falls;  sisters  Inez  Halseth  of  Chinook,  Sophie  Gottfried  of  Sweetgrass  and 
Trinka  Michalson  of  Helena;  adopted  sisters  Marcia  Fowler  and  Sherrie 
Lankford  of  Great  Falls;  brothers  Alvin  "Punkin"  Powderface  of  Kelso,  Wash. 
, Phillip  Gene  Powderface  of  Muckleshoot,  Wash.,  and  Robert  and  Martin 
Michalson  of  Chinook;  adopted  brothers  Jess,  Scott  and  Don  Lankford,  all 
of  Great  Falls;  and  six  grandchildren . 

August  30,  2004 

Eugene  W.  Champine 

BROWNING  - Eugene  W.  Champine,  54,  of  Browning,  a ranch  laborer,  died  of 
natural  causes  Wednesday  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  today  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Old 
Agency  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  of  Cut  Bank  is  handling  arrangements. 
Survivors  include  a brother,  Edwin  Champine  of  Browning. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Rita  Old  Chief. 

Joseph  Snell 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Joseph  Snell,  35,  an  RN  whose  Indian  name  was  "Tatanga 
Sha,"  meaning  Red  Buffalo,  died  at  a friend's  home  in  New  Town  at  Fort 
Belknap.  His  death  is  under  investigation  by  the  Blaine  County  Coroner  and 
Fort  Belknap  Police. 

Wake  services  are  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Red  Whip  Community  Center  at 
Fort  Belknap.  Funeral  services  are  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Red  Whip 
Community  Center  with  burial  in  the  Pony  Hill  Cemetery.  Adams  Funeral  Home 
of  Malta  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  a son,  Ryan  Grant  of  Poplar;  a daughter,  Kirsten 
Nicole  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  his  mother,  Florine  Snell  of  Missoula; 
brothers  Kenneth  Snell  and  Floyd  Snell  of  Missoula,  Ross  L.  Snell  Jr.  of 
Fort  Belknap,  and  sisters  Loretta  Snell  of  Fort  Belknap  and  Leona  Snell  of 
Havre . 

Joe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Ross  Snell. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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August  26,  2004 

Clare  Rogers 

RONAN  - Clare  Yvonne  Courville  Rogers,  55,  died  on  Aug.  19,  2004,  at  St. 
Patrick's  Hospital  in  Missoula.  A member  of  the  Salish  Kootenai  Tribes, 
she  was  born  on  Feb.  21,  1949,  in  St.  Ignatius,  to  Alexander  Courville  and 
Elsie  (Bisson)  Courville.  She  was  raised  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Clare 
married  Billie  Carl  Rogers  in  1969.  Upon  Bill's  retirement  from  the  Navy, 
the  family  made  its  home  in  Ronan.  Clare  worked  for  Joe's  Jiffy  Stop  Pablo 
for  the  past  ten  years  until  her  health  forced  her  into  retirement.  She 
was  a well  known  practical  joker  who  also  enjoyed  bingo  and  keno.  When 
time  permitted  she  crocheted. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  sisters  Delores  and 
Marlene;  and  granddaughter  Suzie  Q. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Bill  (Ronan);  her  children,  Mary  Adele 
Rogers  and  Jason  Rogers  (both  of  Ronan);  her  brothers  and  their  spouses, 
Fred  (Poison),  Henry  and  Tammy  (Ronan),  Kenneth  and  Cindy  (Pablo),  and 
Alex  and  Judy  (Missoula);  sisters  and  their  spouses,  Leona  (Ronan), 

Connie  Cams  (Yuma,  AZ),  Laura  Villegas  and  Mike  (Wapato,  WA),  and  Donna 
Lee  and  Wade  (Albuquerque);  and  a large  extended  family  of  aunts,  uncles, 
cousins,  nieces,  nephews  and  friends  she  considered  family. 

Traditional  wake  services  were  conducted  at  the  Longhouse  in  St. 

Ignatius.  Mass  was  celebrated  on  Aug.  23  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic 


Mission.  Interment  followed  in  the  Ronan  Cemetery. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Char-Koosta  News. 

August  26,  2004 

Rodney  Manaea,  26 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Rodney  Faaloloi  Manaea,  26,  died  Aug.  16,  2004,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  of  injuries  sustained  in  a motorcycle 
accident . 

A funeral  will  be  at  6 p.m.  today  at  Turnagain  United  Methodist  Church. 

A burial  service  will  be  in  Honolulu  at  Valley  of  the  Temple. 

Mr.  Manaea  was  born  Sept.  13,  1977,  at  Tripler  Hospital  in  Honolulu.  He 
attended  McKinley  High  School  and  San  Francisco  Dunior  College.  He  moved 
to  Alaska  in  August  2002  and  worked  at  Builders  Choice  Inc.  He  was  active 
with  youth  choir  and  all  activities  at  First  Samoan  United  Methodist 
Church.  He  loved  to  sing  karaoke,  play  basketball  and  ride  motorcycles. 

His  family  wrote:  "Three  words  describe  Rodney:  loving,  kind,  humble.  He 
was  also  such  a giving  person.  Rodney  saw  no  wrong  in  anyone;  he  treated 
everyone  equally  and  had  nothing  bad  to  say  about  anyone.  Rodney  was  like 
a big  teddy  bear  and,  boy,  did  he  love  to  sing.  Lynn's  Karaoke  in  Hawaii 
and  The  Woodshed  in  Alaska  were  two  of  Rodney's  favorite  hot  spots." 

Mr.  Manaea  is  survived  by  his  father  and  mother,  Austin  Tiafau  Asiata 
and  Fuaoloa  Manaea  Asiata  of  Honolulu;  brothers,  Frank  Manaea,  Semi  Manaea 
and  Austin  Semi  Faletufuga  of  Honolulu,  Faaloloi  Manaea  of  Indiana  and 
Raymond  Manaea  of  California;  and  sisters,  Fuamoli  Manaea  Tauai  of 
American  Samoa,  Ruth  Manaea  of  New  York,  Molly  Faletufuga  Sua  of  Honolulu, 
and  losephine  Faletufuga  Asiata  of  Anchorage. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

August  26,  2004 
Sally  Evans  Hudson 

Sally  Woods  Evans  Hudson,  88,  died  peacefully  Aug.  23,  2004,  in 
Fairbanks  with  her  family  beside  her. 

Sally  was  born  on  April  14,  1916,  to  Annie  (Ts'sedla')  Pitka  Woods  of 
Rampart  and  Alfred  Lyman  Woods  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  Rampart,  and 
raised  in  Rampart.  She  lived  in  Manley  Hot  Springs  and  Fairbanks  for  more 
than  50  years. 

She  attended  schools  in  Rampart  and  Fort  Yukon,  but  always  said  her 
greatest  teachers  were  her  elders. 

Sally  devoted  her  life  to  teaching  the  culture  and  language  of  the 
Koyukon  Athabascan  people.  She  helped  found  the  Fairbanks  Native 
Association's  Arts  and  Crafts  outlet.  Manley  Hot  Springs  dedicated  a 
building  in  her  honor  called  the  Sally  Hudson  Crafters'  Guild. 

Sally's  goal  was  to  ensure  that  the  Koyukon  Athabascan  language  would 
not  die.  She  assisted  in  recording  and  publishing  the  language  without 
compensation.  She  participated  in  the  development  of  the  Koyukon 
Athabascan  Dictionary  and  helped  translate  the  Bible  into  Koyukon 
Athabascan.  She  was  a bilingual  teacher  at  the  Manley  Hot  Springs  School, 
and  in  schools  in  Fairbanks. 

Sally  donated  many  hours  to  the  Alaska  Native  Language  Center  at  the 
University  of  Alaska  and  the  UA  Museum  and  Archives,  and  taught  at  the 
Institute  of  Alaska  Native  Arts. 

A founding  member  of  the  Yukon-Koyukuk  School  District,  she  also  served 
on  the  board  of  Golden  Towers.  She  was  a member  and  regent  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

One  of  her  favorite  jobs  was  working  for  many  years  at  Co-op,  catering 
to  Fairbanksans . 

Some  of  her  many  honors  included  the  Doyon  Ltd.  1992  and  Baan  0 Yeel  Kon 
Corp.  1980  Shareholder  of  the  Year,  and  Sen.  Ted  Steven's  2002  Woman  of 
Distinction . 


She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  husbands,  Thomas  Evans  Sr.  of 
Rampart  and  Gerald  Hudson  of  Fairbanks;  grandmother  Lilly  "Eeldaal"  Pitka; 
brothers,  Alfred  Woods,  Walter  Woods,  Harold  Woods,  Frederick  Woods; 
sister,  Elaine  Evans;  grandchildren,  Katie  Phillips,  Victor  Pekarek  and 
Mark  A.  Evans. 

Sally  is  survived  by  her  beloved  companion,  Byron  Haley  of  Fairbanks; 
daughters  and  sons-in-law  Alice  and  Norman  Phillips  Sr.,  Mary  lane  and 
Hugh  Fate  and  Lillian  Evans,  all  of  Fairbanks;  son  and  daughter-in-law 
Thomas  Jr.  and  Susan  Evans  of  Reno,  Nev.;  stepson  and  daughter-in-law 
George  and  Betsy  Hudson  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  23  grandchildren;  51  great- 
grandchildren; 15  great-great-grandchildren;  sister  and  brother-in-law, 
Elizabeth  "Bessie"  and  Silas  Wiley  of  Anchorage;  sister-in-law,  Judy  Woods 
of  Manley,  and  many  cousins,  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

Visitation  will  be  from  1 to  2 p.m.,  today,  Aug.  26,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Cathedral.  A funeral  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  A covered  dish  will  begin  at 
5:30  p.m.  at  Chief  David  Salmon  Tribal  Hall. 

She  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  1 p.m.  in  the  Manley  Hot  Springs  Cemetery  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  28.  A potlatch  will  follow  at  the  Community  Hall. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  sent  to  K3NP,  P.0.  Box  56359,  North  Pole,  AK 
99705  or  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Alaska,  Attn:  Rampart  Village  Church 
Building  Fund,  1205  Denali  Way,  Fairbanks,  AK  99701. 

Arrangements  were  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

August  29,  2004 
Mike  Squartsoff 

Douglas  resident  Mike  Squartsoff,  72,  died  Aug.  24,  2004,  at  his  home. 

He  was  born  May  18,  1932,  in  Ouzinkie. 

His  family  said  he  loved  fishing,  hunting,  camping,  berry-picking,  going 
for  car  rides,  helping  others,  playing  bingo  and  making  others  laugh.  They 
said  he  was  happiest  when  surrounded  by  family  and  friends,  either  playing 
Yahtzee,  cards  or  just  visiting.  They  wrote,  "No  matter  how  he  felt,  he 
had  a smile  for  everyone." 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  Innocent  Squartsoff  and  Zoia 
(Sucherenkin) ; his  twin  brother;  his  sons,  Franklin  and  Delbert;  and  his 
grandchildren,  Michelle,  Muraisi,  Jaimal  and  Saleh. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Genevieve  Squartsoff;  brothers.  Innocent 
Squartsoff  3r.  and  John  Reft;  sister,  Caroline;  children,  Donna,  Mike, 
lane,  Yvonne,  Micheal,  Clifford,  Cathy,  Andy  and  Valerie;  grandchildren, 
Steven,  Jeremy,  Jayson,  David,  Jason,  Ray,  Andrew,  Anthony,  Jessica,  Ben, 
Raymond,  Christal,  Edd,  Elizabeth,  Trichia,  Nathan,  Savanna  and  Sam;  and 
great-grandchildren,  Jeremy  II,  Jacob  and  Serenity. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  1,  2004,  at 
the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Community  Building. 

To  make  donations,  contact  Yvonne  Powell,  Cathy  Squartsoff,  or  Valarie 
Squartsoff  at  796-2201. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Juneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
August  30,  2004 
Irene  Jean  Jacobs 

JACOBS  Irene  Jean  - At  her  niece  Debbie  Longboat's  home,  Irene  Jacobs 
suddenly  left  us  to  go  back  to  the  Creator  on  Friday,  August  27,  2004; 

survived  by  one  sister  Evelyn  Jacobs  of  Sixth  Line; 

predeceased  by  her  father  and  mother,  William  and  Elizabeth  (nee 
General)  Jacobs,  brothers  Herbert  Jacobs,  Harvey  Jacobs,  and  sisters  Olive 
Smoke,  and  Ethel  Bomberry;  nieces  Pam  (Jacobs)  Hill,  Elizabeth  and  Honey 
Jacobs,  nephews  Stuart  Bomberry  and  Jim  Jacobs;  also  survived  by  nieces 
and  nephews  Leona  Bomberry,  Alice,  Marlene,  Merna,  Harlan,  and  Gordon 
(Della)  Bomberry,  Barb  Garlow,  Gary,  Roger,  Cam,  Patty  and  Jackie  Smoke, 
Marty  Jacobs,  Cindy,  Donna,  Willy,  Mark,  Luke  and  Pat  Jacobs,  Roxanne 
Crawford,  Delmor  Jacobs,  Herb  Jr.,  Walter,  Tommy,  Deb  and  Mervin  Longboat, 


and  many  more  nieces  and  nephews.  If  we  forgot  anyone  it  was  not 
intentional . 

Rested  at  Deb  and  Mervin's  home,  3573  4th  Line  Road,  Six  Nations. 

Funeral  Service  and  Burial  was  held  at  the  Lower  Cayuga  Longhouse  on 
Sunday,  August  29,  2004  at  11  a.  m. 

Arrangements  by  STYRES  FUNERAL  FIOME,  Ohsweken. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Brantford  Expositor. 

August  25,  2004 
George  Joseph  Ceepeekous 

CEEPEEKOUS  - On  Sunday,  August  22,  2004  George  Joseph  Ceepeekous  late  of 
the  Kawacatoose  First  Nation  passed  away  at  the  age  of  84  years. 

He  leaves  to  mourn  his  wife  of  63  years  Stella  Ceepeekous.  His  children 
Claudette,  Wilfred  (Shirley),  Cheyenne,  Wilson,  Elizabeth  (Charles) 
Georgina,  Louise  (Leonard),  31  grandchildren  numerous  great-grandchildren, 
his  sister  Leona  O'Watch,  numerous  nieces  and  nephews,  and  especially 
friends  and  family  from  his  pow-wow  trail. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents,  his  one  daughter  and  numerous 
grandchildren . 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  August  26,  2004  at  2:00  PM 
in  the  Kawacatoose  First  Nation  Gymnasium  with  Band  Elders  and  Rev.  T.  Roy 
officiating,  burial  will  take  place  at  the  Kawacatoose  North  Cemetery.  The 
Wake  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  August  25,  2004  at  5:00  PM  in  the 
Kawacatoose  First  Nation  Gym,  Kawcatoose  First  Nation. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Philip  Tanner 

TANNER,  PHILIP  FRANCIS  - (March  25,  1919  August  23,  2004)  of  Cowessess 
First  Nation  died  at  the  age  of  85  years  old. 

He  is  predeceased  by  his  wife  Evelyn  (nee  Nokusis) . His  children  Ethel, 
Irene,  Darrelle,  Curtis,  baby  Archie  and  Hillard  McNab.  His  parents  Alex 
Sr.  & Theresa  Tanner  and  siblings,  Alex  Jr.,  Leonard,  Mary  Belle,  Olive 
Lerat  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brother  George  Tanner  (Justine)  and  sister  Mary 
Mintuck.  He  leaves  to  mourn  his  cherished  children;  Linda,  Marilyn,  Bonnie 
and  Debbie.  Adopted  children  William  (Colinda);  Ross  Mintuck;  Deena 
Francis;  Venessa  (Germain);  Greta  Alexson  and  Ola  Eshappie.  Grandchildren 
Tiffany  (Chad)  Darrelle,  Merrill,  Ian,  Jesse,  Curtis,  Lonnie,  Dwayne  and 
Jason  Sparvier  (Irene)  and  numerous  great-grandchildren  and  numerous 
nieces  and  nehpews.  The  companionship  of  his  friends  and  relatives  gave 
him  great  pleasure.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all. 

The  Wake  and  Funeral  Services  will  be  held  at  the  Cowessess  Band  Hall 
with  the  Wake  on  Wednesday,  August  25,  2004  at  3:30  PM  and  traditional 
funeral  on  Thursday,  August  26,  2004  at  11:00  AM.  "Say  not  in  grief  'he  is 
no  more'  but  live  in  thankfulness  that  he  was."  Hebrew  Proverb 

Arrangements  Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services  (1-800-667-8962). 

August  26,  2004 
Andrew  E.  Carrier 

CARRIER  - On  Tuesday,  August  24,  2004,  Andrew  E.  Carrier,  late  of  the 
Piapot  First  Nation,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  82  years. 

Predeceased  by  his  parents  Harry  and  Elizabeth  Carrier,  children  Alvin 
and  Sharon,  brothers  Wilfred,  Joe,  George,  Kenny  and  sister's  Edna  and 
Bertha . 

Andrew  is  survived  by  his  children  Victoria,  Blair  (Pauline),  Maxine, 
Donna,  Warren,  Monte  (Carol)  and  Miles  (Danielle),  brother  Clifford  as 
well  as  many  grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Friday,  August  27,  2004  at  11:00  A.M 
in  the  Band  Hall  of  the  Piapot  First  Nation  with  Elders  officiating.  The 
Burial  will  follow  on  the  Piapot  First  Nation.  A Wake  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  August  26,  2004  commencing  at  5:00  P.M.  in  the  Band  Hall. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 


Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

August  25,  2004 

Jadzia  Miracle  Knife-Courtoreille 

Born  on  August  20th,  2004,  passed  away  on  August  20th,  2004  at  the  Royal 
Alexander  Hospital  in  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Jadzia  was  the  infant  daughter  of  Tessie  Knife  and  Willis  Courtoreille. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  the  Salmon  Funeral  Home  on  Tuesday, 
August  24th,  2004  at  2:00  p.m.  Interment  in  the  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery, 
Stand  Off,  Alberta. 

Arrangements  under  direction  of  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB, 
653-3844. 

August  26,  2004 

Gordon  Joseph  Many  Fingers  "Aako'ta'  Si"  (Many  Horses) 

"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  your  heart. 

And  lean  not  on  your  own  understanding 
In  all  your  ways  acknowledge  Him 
And  He  shall  direct  your  paths." 

Proverbs  3:5-6 

It  is  with  great  sadness,  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  beloved  father, 
grandfather,  brother,  uncle  and  husband,  Mr  Gordon  Joseph  Many  Fingers, 
"Aako'ta1  Si"  (Many  Horses),  at  his  residence  on  Thursday,  August  19,  2004 
at  71  years  of  age. 

Gordon  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  Loretta  and  his  children;  Audrey 
(Gifford),  Collin  (Pam),  Alvin  (Stephanie),  Cal  (Terri),  Marvin  (Trina), 
Connie  (Wallace)  and  grandchildren  (20)  & great  grand  children  (8).  His 
adopted  children:  Debbie  Melting  Tallow,  Todd  & Sonny  Many  Fingers,  Jeff 
Tallow,  Theresa  Mary  Little  Child,  Anita,  Alvin  & Jimmy  Mills,  Ryan  Bird, 
Loren  Hairy  Bull  and  Waylon  Calling  Last.  He  is  also  survived  by  his 
brothers;  Herbert  (MaryRose),  Burton  (Verna)  and  Wilfred  Soop.  His 
sisters:  Mildred  Melting  Tallow,  Clara  (Mike)  Sigudur,  Sylvia  (Punch) 
Tailfeathers,  Rosanna,  Marie  (Don)  Shade  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 
His  "Special  Uncle"  Floyd  Many  Fingers  and  Hired  Hand  George  Plaited  Hair. 
Extended  families  including:  Standing  Alones,  Crop  Eared  Wolfs,  Black 
Plumes,  Paces,  Bloods,  Grounds,  Kipps,  Davis,  No  Runners,  White  Grass  and 
Shot  Both  Sides. 

Gordon  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Dick  & Beth  Soop  and  Albert  & 
Margaret  Many  Fingers.  His  grandparent  Morris  & Annie  Many  Fingers;  sons; 
Lloyd  and  Lindsey,  grandchildren  Timothy  Charles,  Eleanor  Tori  and  Derrick. 
Brothers:  Andy  & Albert  Many  Fingers  and  brother  in  law  Clarence  Melting 
Tallow. 

Born  into  the  Fish  Eaters  Clan  on  February  18,  1933  Gordon  was  the 
second  eldest  son  of  Albert  and  Margaret  Many  Fingers.  In  traditional 
Blackfoot  custom,  Gordon  was  adopted  by  his  grandparents  Dick  and  Beth 
Soop  who  raised  him  in  Bullhorn  Coulee  until  he  entered  St.  Mary's 
Residential  School.  In  his  young  days,  Gordon  was  an  avid  sportsman, 
playing  hockey  with  the  Levern  Broncs  and  Foothills  hockey  league.  He  was 
a rodeo  competitor  in  saddle  bronc  and  bull  riding  events  and  rode  as  an 
outrider  for  several  chuck  wagon  races.  His  gift  for  horsemanship  was  so 
superior,  his  father  Albert  Sr  and  his  grandfathers  Dick  Soop  and  Morris 
Many  Fingers  relied  on  him  as  their  jockey  at  horse  races.  He  had  an 
opportunity  to  ride  as  a jockey  for  the  late  Tom  Three  Persons.  It  was 
through  his  outstanding  horsemanship,  that  Grandpa  Soop  bestowed  Gordon 
with  his  Blackfoot  name  "Aako ' ta ' si" . 

On  September  20th,  1953,  Gordon  married  his  best  friend  and  loving  wife 
Loretta  and  together  they  established  their  homestead  near  Issoyitahpi  on 
the  Blood  Reserve.  The  birth  of  their  six  sons  and  one  and  only  daughter, 
Audrey  Michelle  fulfilled  their  happiness  as  a family.  As  provider,  Gordon 
worked  at  the  Sulphur  Plant,  Band  Ranch,  Blood  Tribe  Housing  and  Public 
works  where  he  refined  his  skills  in  management,  heavy  equipment  operation 
and  farming  and  ranching  . 


His  education  from  residential  school  did  not  impede  him  from  striving 
for  his  goals.  Gordon  developed  excellent  entrepreneurial  and  business 
skills  and  his  strong  work  ethics  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  farm, 
ranch  and  schoolbus  operations.  He  was  a forerunner  in  Blood  Tribe 
Economic  development  through  his  small  businesses.  His  astute  business 
attributes  were  influential  when  in  1960's,  Gordon  secured  a contract  to 
drive  a school  bus  for  Enerson  Bus  Service.  This  opportunity  helped  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  Blood  Reserve  Bus  Coop  in  1967, 
in  which  Gordon  was  one  of  the  founding  members.  Having  served  the 
presidency  of  the  board  for  a number  of  years,  Gordon  and  his  family  were 
also  instrumental  in  recruiting  children  to  enrol  at  the  old  Levern 
Elementary  School.  These  efforts  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
additional  bussing  services  and  a new  Ahsopi  Elementary  School.  His 
daughter  Audrey  and  grandson  Dosh  now  provide  bus  service  for  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  Gordon's  former  students. 

Gordon  took  farming  a step  further  in  1975,  when  he  helped  initiate  the 
Irrigation  Project  on  the  Blood  Reserve  to  operate  pivots  for  crop 
production.  Through  his  own  initiatives,  he  farmed  for  other  families  and 
created  family  employment.  Everyone  had  a job  to  do;  whether  it  was 
driving  a school  bus  or  tractor,  fencing,  baling,  hauling  or  taking  care 
of  the  horses.  Gordon  made  sure  the  endless  list  of  chores  was  done.  In 
his  retirement  years,  Gordon  encourage  his  sons:  Marvin  and  the  late 
Lindsey,  to  farm  the  land  and  to  pass  on  this  family  tradition  to  his 
grandsons . 

Gordon  took  pride  in  his  quarter  horses  and  was  well  known  for  the 
quality  horses  he  raised.  Some  of  which  excelled  in  the  sport  of  rodeo  as 
well  as  racing  and  many  made  it  to  the  various  rodeo  associations  and 
Canadian  championships  throughout  Canada.  In  2002,  one  of  his  horses  owned 
by  the  Heggie  Boys  was  honoured  as  the  Canadian  Steer  Wrestling  Horse  of 
the  Year.  His  love  for  rodeo  encouraged  him  to  follow  the  rodeo  circuit  to 
the  National  Indian  Finals  Rodeo  in  Alburqurque,  New  Mexico  and  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada . 

His  children  and  grandchildren  were  the  highlight  of  his  life.  His 
moment  of  pride  was  seeing  his  children  compete  in  the  sport  of  rodeo, 
basketball  and  hockey.  Ahko'ta'si  was  especially  proud  when  his  sons  Colin 
and  the  late  Lloyd  competed  in  the  sport  of  rodeo.  In  1973,  he 
successfully  coached  his  son  Lindsey's  team  to  winning  a Provincial  Hockey 
title.  He  joined  his  daughter  Audrey  and  grandchildren  on  the  pow  wow 
trail  where  he  met  and  sang  for  Chief  Dan  George.  Grandpa  was  our  #1  fan 
of  Minor  Hockey,  the  Kainai  Chiefs  and  Braves.  If  he  wasn't  cheering  for 
his  grandsons,  he  cheered  with  them  as  the  Calgary  Flames  competed  for  the 
Stanley  Cup.  Summertime,  Grandpa  loaded  up  his  camper  to  take  his 
grandchildren  on  camping  trips  and  to  attend  various  fairs,  rodeos,  pow 
wows  and  amusement  parks.  Christmas  time.  Grandpa  pulled  out  his  ancient 
record  player  to  play  his  favorite  carol  "Little  Drummer  Boy"  for  his 
grandchildren,  who  would  often  be  more  amazed  at  the  age  of  his  record 
player.  Not  to  mention  his  Polaroid  camera  to  snap  pictures  of  his 
grandchildren  open  their  gifts.  He  especially  enjoyed  family  Christmas 
dinners  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  families.  He  was  known  as 
"Grandpa  Gordon"  and  his  home  was  a meeting  place  for  the  neighborhood 
boys.  He  won  the  hearts  of  his  grandchildren  who  looked  forward  to  his 
goody  bag  hidden  in  his  closet.  The  comfort  and  love  that  transcends  from 
his  home  hearten  his  grandchildren  to  call  his  home  "Grandpa's  park". 

Gordon  worked  tirelessly  for  the  community  of  the  Blood  Reserve  where  he 
volunteered  much  of  his  time  on  Boards  and  Committees.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Magpie  Society  and  in  his  leadership  role  he  assisted  in  the  annual 
New  Year's  Eve  Pow  wow.  His  love  for  children  was  exemplified,  when  Gordon 
and  Loretta  opened  their  home  to  our  Blood  children  as  foster  parents. 
Gordon  dedicated  his  life  to  our  Heavenly  Father  through  his  devotion  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  served  on  the  Levern  Catholic  Council  and 
assisted  the  parish  priest  serve  Sunday  mass.  He  walked  with  his  family 
and  community  on  Good  Friday  and  travel  led  with  his  wife  Loretta,  to 
attend  Pilgrimages  in  Guadaloupe,  Mexico,  Megegorie  and  Lac  St.  Anne.  In 
1982,  Gordon  made  his  Cursillo,  "Lord  Help  Me  Desus"  with  his  late  son 
Lindsey,  after  which  time  he  volunteered  at  many  men's  cursillo.  Gordon 


did  not  hesitate  to  lend  a helping  hand.  He  never  expected  anything  in 
return;  making  someone  else's  life  easier  was  payment  enough. 

When  Gordon  took  time  out  for  enjoyment,  he  occasionally  travel  led  with 
his  special  friend,  George  Plaited  Hair  to  rodeos,  horse  auctions,  chuck 
wagon  and  horse  racing.  He  enjoyed  visiting  with  friends  at  the  Etoiyop 
restaurant  and  his  adopted  children;  Connie,  Honey  Girl,  Todd,  Sonny  and 
leff  to  catch  up  on  the  latest  news.  On  November  22,  2003,  his  children, 
family,  friends  and  relatives  gathered  to  honour  Gordon  & Loretta's  50th 
Wedding  Anniversary  and  to  celebrate  50  years  of  a beautiful  friendship 

Gordon  took  great  pride  in  all  his  families  accomplishment,  often 
encouraging  them  to  excel  even  further.  In  his  legacy,  Gordon  leaves  us 
with  many  fond  memories.  He  was  a friend,  a mentor,  a role  model  and 
advocate  for  fairness  and  equality  of  the  Blood  People.  A kind  and  honest 
man  who  did  not  have  to  say  much,  as  his  wisdom  was  shown  through  his  day 
to  day  activities. 

Happy  Trails  .PaPa!  My  love  for  you  will  live  on  forever.  May  Our 
Heavenly  Father  bless  you  with  gentle  breeze  upon  your  spirit  and  grant 
you  a gentle  life  in  Cowboy  Heaven.. 

A Family  Service  will  be  held  in  Gordon's  honour  at  his  residence  on 
Wednesday,  August  25th  from  4:00  to  7:00  p.m.  The  Wake  Service  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  August  25th  at  St. Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve 
from  7:30  to  11:00  p.m.  The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  August 
26th  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  at  11:00  a.m.  with 
Father  Maurice  3oly  Celebrant.  Interment  in  the  Pioneer  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl2.037 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2004  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

September  11,  2004 
Passamaquoddy  Toqakiw/autumn  moon 
Porno  Shachluyiau-da/soaproot  dug  for  fish  poison  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM,  News  and  Information  Distribution 

and  Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 


this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


It's  important  not  to  warehouse  people  or  just  lock  them  up.  These  are 
our  relatives  and  we  need  to  treat  them  with  respect  and  dignity..." 

_ Tex  Flail,  Chairman  Three  Affiliated  Tribes 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  i 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

i Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

f eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  j 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

i Tourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


It  is  an  honor  to  present  another  great  editorial  from  my  half-side 
lanet.  It  is  a strong  message  about  keeping  the  light  of  truth  shining 
into  dark  corners. 


In  the  Native  American  prisoner  section  always  included  in  Wotanging  Ikche, 
we  have  recently  been  printing  a series  of  letters  from  a Native  inmate  at 
Soledad  prison  to  a volunteer  on  the  outside.  Please  read  this  week's 
letter.  It  outlines  the  challenges  facing  Native  prisoners  as  they 
attempt  to  maintain  even  a the  barest  sketch  of  their  traditions  inside 
prison  walls.  It  also  presents  an  idea  we'd  like  our  readers  and  others 
in  the  Native  American  community  to  take  to  their  prayers,  and  consider 
for  action.  I think  most  of  us  who  must  leave  children  in  the  care  of 
schools  or  day  care,  or  who  have  elder  parents  who  must  have  care  outside 
the  family  know  that  kids/parents  whose  caretakers  expect  us  to  have  our 
eye  on  them  get  better  care.  It  is  no  different  with  prison  inmates.  The 
ones  whose  families  visit  or  who  have  outside  support  groups  watching  over 
them  are  less  likely  to  be  ill-treated  or  neglected. 

Within  the  federal  system,  inmates  are  routinely  bussed  to  institutions 
remote  from  their  homes,  so  visitation  is  a severe  hardship  on  family,  and 
impossible  for  ministers  or  others  in  the  community  who  might  observe  the 
treatment  of  their  family  or  community  member,  and  might  be  able  to  act  on 
their  behalf  with  the  institution  when  questions  of  tradition  or  religion 
arise.  Even  in  state  systems,  often  the  prison  is  remote  from  Indian 
communities,  making  visitation  commuting  difficult. 


This  results  in  Indian  inmates  being  essentially  in  the  same  position  as 
"unwanted"  chidren  or  elders,  invisible  to  those  outside  the  institution. 
Aside  from  outright  abusiveness,  they  simply  are  last  served.  If  we,  as 
Indian  people,  truly  believe  we  are  all  relatives,  then  there  is  something 
we  can  do  --  must  do.  We  must  make  ourselves  the  family  of  inmates  in 
prisons.  If  we  want  them  to  have  even  a chance  to  maintain  their 
spiritual  roots,  or  develop  stronger  ones,  so  they  can  be  better  Indian 
people  on  release  --  then  we  need  to  make  ourselves  available  as  friends, 
confidantes,  and  simply  observers.  If  we  can  do  nothing  else,  we  can 
correspond  with  them,  and  if  a problem  becomes  apparent  within  an 
institution,  let  the  rest  of  the  Indian  world  know.  Then  let  that  prison 
know  that  Indians  care  about  our  families.  Letters  to  Wardens  are  not 
ignored.  Be  sure  the  prisons  know  we  are  watching;  our  brothers  are  not 
invisible,  and  neither  is  what  they  do. 


lanet 

Smith 
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Haskell  convocation  speaker  asks  students  to  stop  being  victims 
By  Dave  Ranney,  lournal-World 
September  1,  2004 

The  head  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  a stern  message  Tuesday 
for  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University  students  who'd  rather  party  than 
study. 

"There's  the  door,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  west  end  of  Haskell 
Memorial  Stadium.  "I'm  asking  you  to  leave.  Now." 

Addressing  about  300  students  and  faculty  at  the  university's  fall 
semester  convocation,  David  Anderson  said  he  was  sick  and  tired  of 
American  Indians  not  taking  control  of  their  own  lives. 

It's  no  coincidence,  he  said,  that  coverage  of  this  week's  Republican 
National  Convention  includes  black  Americans,  Hispanics  and  "all  kinds  of 
white  people,"  but,  as  yet,  no  Indians. 

"We  don't  vote,"  said  Anderson,  doing  little  to  hide  his  disgust. 

A member  of  the  Chippewa  and  Choctaw  tribes  and  founder  of  the  "Famous 
Dave's"  family  restaurant  chain,  Anderson  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  by  President  Bush  in  2003.  Earlier  this  year,  Anderson 
was  keynote  speaker  at  Haskell's  commencement  service. 

A motivational  speaker,  Anderson  revealed  that  he  had  not  done  well  in 
school  --  "I  was  a C,  D,  F student"  --  and  that  he  had  a long  history  of 
alcohol  abuse. 

"I've  been  sober  nine  and  a half  years  now,"  he  said,  prompting  cheers 
from  the  crowd. 

Too  many  times,  Anderson  said,  Indians  expect  the  federal  government  to 
solve  their  problems,  preferring  dependence  rather  than  independence.  And 
too  many  leaders  and  educators,  he  said,  misunderstand  the  need  to 
preserve  traditions  such  as  quilt  making,  basket  weaving  and  tanning 
buckskin . 

The  need,  he  said,  is  driven  not  by  "folk  art"  but  by  ancestors'  ability 
to  survive,  to  provide  for  their  families,  to  adapt  to  a changing 
environment . 

"Quit  being  victims  of  change,"  he  said,  shouting  into  microphone. 


"Stand  up  and  be  proud  of  who  we  are." 

Anderson's  comments  were  well-received. 

"I  heard  him  at  commencement/'  said  Leroy  Silva , a Haskell  student.  "He 
motivated  me  then,  and  now  he's  motivated  me  again." 

Student  Senate  President  Denny  Gayton  said  he  interpreted  Anderson's 
remarks  as  a call  for  Indians  to  unite  as  a people  rather  than  as 
individual  tribes. 

"You  saw  that  in  the  1960s  with  groups  like  AIM  (American  Indian 
Movement),  but  the  goals  over  time  got  defined  by  non-Indian  people  and 
Indian  people  distanced  themselves  from  the  movement,"  Gayton  said.  "He's 
saying  we  need  to  get  back  to  that  on  our  own  terms.  I agree  with  him." 

Haskell  reported  an  enrollment  of  910  students  Tuesday,  compared  with 
866  at  this  time  last  year,  said  registrar  Manny  King. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawrence  lournal-World . All  rights  reserved. 
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Republican  Party  Platform  on  Native  Americans 
August  31,  2004 

The  following  is  the  section  on  Native  Americans  included  in  the  2004 
Republican  Party  Platform. 

Native  Americans 

The  federal  government  has  a special  responsibility,  ethical  and  legal,  to 
make  the  American  dream  accessible  to  Native  Americans.  Unfortunately,  the 
resources  that  the  United  States  holds  in  trust  for  them,  financial  and 
otherwise,  have  been  misused  and  abused.  While  many  tribes  have  become 
energetic  participants  in  the  mainstream  of  American  life,  the  serious 
social  ills  afflicting  some  reservations  have  been  worsened  by  decades  of 
mismanagement  from  Washington.  In  its  place,  we  offer  these  guiding 
principles : 

+ Tribal  governments  are  best  situated  to  gauge  the  needs  of  their 
communities  and  members. 

+ Political  self-determination  and  economic  self-sufficiency  are  twin 
pillars  of  an  effective  Indian  policy. 

+ Private  sector  initiatives,  rather  than  public  assistance,  can  best 
improve  material  conditions  in  Indian  communities. 

+ High  taxes  and  unreasonable  regulations  stifle  new  and  expanded 

businesses  and  thwart  the  creation  of  job  opportunities  and  prosperity. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  make  the 
tribal  recognition  process  more  transparent.  We  will  strengthen  Native 
American  self-determination  by  respecting  tribal  sovereignty,  encouraging 
economic  development  on  Native  lands,  and  working  with  them  to  reorganize 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service.  We  applaud 
President  Bush  for  keeping  his  promise  to  eliminate  within  five  years  the 
maintenance  and  repairs  backlog  afflicting  Indian  schools.  This  promise 
will  be  achieved  in  only  four  years  with  funding  in  the  2005  budget.  We 
support  efforts  to  provide  higher  quality  health  care  through  the  Indian 
Health  Service.  We  uphold  the  unique  government-to-government  relationship 
between  the  tribes  and  the  United  States  and  honor  our  nation's  trust 
obligations  to  them.  We  support  efforts  to  ensure  equitable  participation 
in  federal  programs  by  Native  Americans,  Native  Alaskans,  and  Native 
Hawaiians  and  to  preserve  their  cultures  and  languages. 


In  an  age  of  new  threats,  we  recognize  the  critical  role  tribes  play  in 
securing  our  homeland  and  contributing  to  our  national  defense.  We  honor 
the  sacrifices  made  by  Native  Americans  serving  in  the  military  today. 

They  are  upholding  the  high  ideal  of  service  on  behalf  of  liberty.  We  will 
ensure  that  Indian  veterans  receive  the  care  and  respect  they  have  earned 
through  their  service  to  America. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Cherokee  Nation  in  custody  dispute 
By  Steve  Silverman 
ssilverman@pantagraph . com 
September  5,  2004 

BLOOMINGTON  --  As  a Bloomington  woman  fights  to  regain  custody  of  her 
6-year-old  daughter,  the  nation's  second-largest  Indian  tribe  has  raised 
concerns  about  compliance  with  a federal  law  designed  to  preserve  the 
child's  connection  with  her  culture. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  claims  in  court  documents  that  Laurey  Sam's  case  in 
Macon  County  has  been  marked  by  violations  of  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act, 
a federal  law  that  governs  adoptions  and  foster  care  placements  of 
American  Indian  children. 

Enacted  in  1978,  the  law  established  minimum  burdens  of  proof  for 
removing  Indian  children  from  their  homes  and  gave  tribes  the  right  to 
intervene  in  custody  disputes.  Cherokees  say  the  law  is  a vital  tool  for 
maintaining  the  identities  of  its  members  and  tribal  populations  from 
generation  to  generation. 

"The  best  interest  of  the  child  is  taken  into  consideration,  but  keeping 
Indian  children  in  Indian  homes  is  balanced  with  it,"  said  Stacy  Leeds,  a 
member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  Supreme  Court  and  a law  professor  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence. 

Said  Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad  "Corntassel"  Smith:  "Children 
are  not  just  the  property  of  parents,  they're  an  extended  part  of  a family 
and  with  Indians,  part  of  the  tribe." 

Sam's  father  was  a Cherokee,  and  Sam  and  her  daughter  are  registered 
members  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Sam's  mother,  who  is  not  a Cherokee,  has 
cared  for  the  girl  since  a disputed  adoption  in  2002.  Sam's  mother 
recently  was  awarded  permanent  custody  after  court  rulings  that  Sam  is  an 
unfit  parent. 

Darrell  Statzer  of  Decatur,  the  attorney  for  Sam's  mother,  maintained 
the  case  has  been  handled  in  accordance  with  the  federal  law  and  said  the 
Cherokee  Nation's  input  has  been  sporadic  and  untimely. 

"They've  never  done  anything  besides  write  letters  and  make  phone  calls. 
...  They're  a day  late  and  a dollar  short  with  this  stuff,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  case  is  headed  to  the  appellate  court  for  the  third  time. 

The  current  appeal  includes  claims  that  Sam's  unfitness  as  a mother 
wasn't  proven  by  the  standard  required  by  the  federal  law  and  that  Sam 
wasn't  offered  rehabilitative  services.  The  federal  law  requires 
rehabilitative  services  be  offered  and  proven  unsuccessful  before  an 
Indian  parent  loses  rights  to  a child. 

Sam  has  been  accused  of  abusing  her  daughter  and  having  a prescription 
drug  problem.  She  denies  those  claims,  but  said  she's  willing  to  do 
whatever  is  required  to  get  her  child  back.  She  insists  the  state 
Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services  didn't  give  her  that 
opportunity. 

A DCFS  spokeswoman  said  Sam  was  given  services,  but  she  couldn't  provide 


specific  examples.  A previous  4th  District  Appellate  Court  ruling  found 
that  Sam  failed  to  follow  a DCFS  service  plan  and  "repeatedly  refused  and 
was,  therefore,  uncooperative  in  receiving  treatment." 

Sam's  attorney,  lames  Brinkoetter  of  Decatur,  declined  comment  on  the 
case. 

Likewise,  Cherokee  Nation  spokesman  Mike  Miller  and  other  officials 
declined  comment  on  the  tribe's  current  position,  citing  confidentiality 
in  cases  involving  children. 

Miller  said  the  tribe  advocates  on  behalf  of  children  rather  than  siding 
with  or  against  individual  parents. 

"The  Cherokee  Nation's  role  is  to  look  after  our  children  and  make  sure 
they're  protected  and  a part  of  our  society,"  he  said. 

The  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  gives  tribes  greater  influence  in  such 
cases.  The  law  was  a response  to  the  removal  of  large  numbers  of  Indian 
children  from  their  homes,  a problem  partially  attributed  to  cultural 
biases  on  the  part  of  investigators. 

Cherokee  Nation  attorney  Becky  Johnson  said  many  of  the  children  were 
totally  isolated  from  their  tribe  and  their  families,  and  didn't  discover 
their  Indian  heritage  until  they  were  adults. 

"The  rate  of  suicide  among  those  children  was  very  high.  It  created  an 
identity  crisis,"  she  said. 

Johnson  said  the  federal  law  has  been  effective  at  driving  down  the 
numbers  of  removals. 

But  she  said  compliance  with  the  law  is  a common  problem,  especially  in 
areas  with  few  American  Indians  and  few  cases  governed  by  the  Indian  Child 
Welfare  Act. 

"I  think  it  works  well  but  it's  an  ongoing  problem.  Every  day  we  have 
new  cases  coming  in,"  she  said. 

Principal  Chief  Smith  echoed  those  sentiments,  saying  the  law  has  had  a 
"dramatic"  impact  and  must  be  rigorously  enforced. 

"It's  extremely  important  for  the  tribes  and  I think  it  provides  a great 
lesson  for  the  public  on  the  kind  of  nurturing  relationships  that  are 
important  for  children,"  Smith  said. 

Court  records  show  the  tribe  has  raised  several  concerns  in  Sam's  case: 

* In  a May  2002  letter  to  Brinkoetter,  Cherokee  Justice  Department 
Director  A.  Diane  Hammons  wrote  the  child's  adoption  by  Sam's  mother  was 
in  "total  contravention"  of  the  federal  law.  "The  Cherokee  Nation  was  not 
given  notice  of  the  adoption  until  after  it  occurred.  No  rehabilitative 
efforts  were  undertaken  to  prevent  the  breakup  of  the  Indian  family.  It  is 
the  Nation's  position  that  the  decree  of  adoption  was  correctly  set  aside, 
and  that  the  child  should  therefore  be  immediately  returned  to  her  mother, 
" Hammons  wrote.  She  invited  Brinkoetter  to  use  the  letter  in  court,  but 
stated  time  constraints  prevented  a Cherokee  attorney  from  making  a formal 
entry  in  the  case. 

* A subsequent  letter  to  the  court  by  a Cherokee  official  recommended  Sam 
be  given  a treatment  plan  and  the  opportunity  to  be  rehabilitated,  and 
called  for  the  case  goal  to  be  reunification  with  her  daughter.  The  tribe 
argued  Sam  had  the  right  to  "active  efforts"  for  rehabilitative  services 
under  the  federal  law. 

* In  March  2004,  the  tribe  complained  in  another  letter  to  the  court  that 
it  hadn't  received  any  documentation  used  by  the  courts  to  find  Sam  an 
unfit  mother.  The  tribe  asserted  the  right  to  those  documents  under  the 
federal  law;  Miller  wouldn't  say  if  they  were  provided. 

The  custody  dispute  is  odd  and  emotionally  charged  even  by  the  standards 
of  juvenile  abuse  and  neglect  court,  where  bizarre,  fiercely  contested 
cases  are  all  too  common. 

Sam,  45,  said  she  signed  what  she  believed  was  a stand-by  agreement  for 
her  mother  to  adopt  her  daughter  before  Sam  had  life-threatening  surgery. 
She  said  she  only  wanted  her  mother  to  get  custody  in  the  event  of  her 
death . 

Statzer  said  Sam  clearly  understood  what  she  was  doing,  but  later 
changed  her  mind. 

A bitter  court  fight  ensued.  Sam  succeeded  in  having  the  adoption 
revoked  --  a ruling  that  also  has  been  appealed  --  but  her  mother  retained 
custody  after  Sam  was  accused  of  abuse  and  neglect. 


Witnesses  have  testified  at  hearings  that  Sam  abused  prescription  drugs 
and  was  mentally  unstable  and  physically  and  emotionally  abusive  to  her 
daughter,  according  to  court  records. 

Sam  insists  she  didn't  abuse  drugs  and  never  mistreated  her  daughter.  "I 
adored  her.  From  the  minute  I conceived  her  I did  nothing  but  what  was  in 
her  best  interests,"  she  said. 

Sam  has  started  a non-profit  foundation  to  support  her  court  battle  and 
help  other  parents  struggling  with  DCFS.  She  said  she  cherishes  her 
heritage  and  is  determined  to  raise  her  daughter  as  a Cherokee. 

"Our  roots  are  extremely  deep  with  our  culture,  it's  extremely  important 
to  me,"  she  said.  "It's  just  who  I am,  you  can't  separate  yourself  from 
it . " 
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Tribe  fights  Indian  child's  adoption 
Flelen  Peterson 
September  4,  2004 

A Native  American  tribe  from  Arizona  is  taking  the  rare  step  of  fighting 
the  adoption  of  the  child  of  one  of  its  members  by  a New  York  couple. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  has  asked  a Manhattan  Family  Court  judge  for 
permission  to  challenge  the  adoption,  citing  a 1978  law  that  is  meant  to 
preserve  Native  American  families  and  culture. 

The  unidentified  child  was  legally  adopted  in  April  by  a New  York  couple 
identified  only  as  Joshua  and  Jeffrey  in  court  papers  released  yesterday. 

Although  both  names  appear  to  be  male,  the  papers  do  not  specify  their 
gender. 

The  papers  do  not  explain  why  the  tribe  objects  to  the  adoption  and  a 
lawyer  representing  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment . 

The  couple  is  Jewish  - as  is  the  child's  biological  father  - and 
"likely"  to  raise  the  child  Jewish,  according  to  court  papers. 

The  child's  biological  mother  has  been  a member  of  the  24, 000-strong 
Tohono  O'odham  Nation  since  1982,  the  papers  stated. 

The  birth  parents  consented  to  the  adoption. 

The  adoptive  parents  are  arguing  that  the  tribe's  actions  are 
unconstitutional . 

It  is  very  rare  for  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1978  to  be  invoked 
in  New  York  adoptions,  but  it  is  commonly  used  in  other  states,  especially 
California.  The  law  applies  only  under  certain  circumstances. 

Judge  Mary  Bednar  said  that  she  would  hold  a hearing  on  the  matter  to 
determine  whether  the  tribe  has  the  right  to  fight  the  adoption. 
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Fort  Peck  tribes  make  effort  to  streamline  foster  child  care 
By  RICHARD  PETERSON 
September  6,  2004 


POPLAR  --  The  Font  Peck  Tribes,  the  state  of  Montana  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  have  signed  an  agreement  to  streamline  and  improve  foster 
child  care  on  the  reservation. 

The  agreement,  which  has  taken  effect,  says  the  tribes  will  collaborate 
with  the  state  in  providing  case  management  for  Indian  children  who  are 
placed  in  foster  homes 

"This  gives  the  tribes  an  opportunity  to  review  how  kids  are  being 
treated  in  the  system,"  said  Fort  Peck  Family  Resource  Director  Patty 
McGeshick,  who  represented  the  tribes  in  the  four  years  of  negotiations 
leading  up  to  the  agreement. 

"Our  goal  is  to  keep  families  together  and  ensure  our  Indian  children 
and  families  are  treated  sensitively  and  with  respect,"  McGeshick  said. 

Placement  services  for  enrolled  children  who  are  at  least  one-fourth 
Indian  previously  were  handled  solely  by  the  BIA's  Social  Services  office. 
Placement  services  for  Indian  children  with  less  than  one-fourth  Indian 
blood  were  handled  by  the  state's  Child  and  Family  Services  office. 

Tribal  members  in  the  past  have  complained  about  the  state's  treatment 
of  Indian  children  and  families. 

The  new  agreement,  however,  ensures  that  the  tribes  are  involved  in  the 
placement  process  and  are  monitoring  all  Indian  foster  children  placed  by 
the  state  Department  of  Family  Services,  McGeshick  said. 

What's  also  unique  about  the  agreement  is  that  any  Indian  child  removed 
from  a home  will  have  his  or  her  case  presented  before  tribal  court,  which 
will  oversee  the  services  provided  to  the  children,  said  Eric  Barnosky, 
the  regional  administrator  for  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services'  Child  and  Family  Services  division  in  Miles  City. 

"From  there  we  will  work  together  to  decide  how  to  coordinate  services 
for  that  child,"  he  said.  The  agreement  also  follows  the  federal  Indian 
Child  Welfare  Act,  which  says  Indian  children  must  be  placed  with  family, 
extended  relatives  or  other  tribal  members,  he  added. 

The  state  provides  Montana's  six  other  reservation  with  funding  to  run 
their  own  foster  care,  said  Shirley  K.  Brown,  division  administrator  for 
the  state  Child  and  Family  Services  Division. 

"The  difference  ...  is  that  on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Child  and 
Family  Services  staff  provide  services  to  the  children  on  the  reservation, 
she  said.  "Under  the  contracts  with  the  other  reservations,  we  provide 
funding  for  a foster  care  program,  and  the  tribe  runs  their  own  foster 
care.  They  pick  their  own  staff." 

McGeshick  said  the  decision  to  collaborate  with  the  state  also  was  an 
economical  one.  The  tribes  have  no  money  to  fund  a social  services  agency. 

"We're  partners,  and  we're  doing  business  together,"  she  said.  "No 
sovereign  rights  were  given  up.  The  state  has  recognized  the  tribes  and 
want  to  do  this  work  as  part  of  their  responsibility." 

Although  a high  number  of  Indian  children  are  placed  in  foster  care  on 
the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  --  there  currently  are  about  100  --  those 
numbers  are  going  down  as  the  courts  and  the  family  resource  program 
require  clients  to  take  parenting  classes  and  drug  and  alcohol  treatment, 
she  said. 

"This  agreement  shows  that  the  tribes  are  saying  we  need  to  work 
together  (with  the  state),"  McGeshick  said.  "They  need  our  help  and  we 
need  their  help  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people." 
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Dudge  backs  Oklahoma  tribe's  claim  in  New  York 
September  2,  2004 


An  Oklahoma  tribe  whose  ancestors  left  New  York  more  than  a century  ago 
has  a right  to  claim  land  in  the  state,  a federal  judge  ruled  on  Wednesday 

In  a 19-page  ruling,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Neal  P.  McCurn  reaffirmed  the 
Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  as  a "successor  in  interest"  to  the  historic  Cayuga 
Nation.  He  rejected  an  attempt  to  revisit  an  issue  already  decided  as  part 
of  the  tribe's  64,000-acre  land  claim. 

"To  allow  the  parties  to  re-litigate  the  tribe's  successorship  at  this 
late  date  would  clearly  create  'unnecessary  judicial  waste'  and  as  such, 
the  court  declines  to  do  so,"  McCurn  wrote. 

But  the  judge  left  open  the  question  of  whether  the  tribe  can  assert 
sovereign  rights  on  229  acres  it  recently  purchased  in  New  York.  McCurn 
said  he  would  decide  whether  the  land  is  Indian  Country  at  a later  date, 
preserving  a temporary  restraining  order  barring  further  development  of 
the  property  in  Aurelius. 

The  move  gives  hope  that  the  tribe  will  be  able  to  open  a Class  II 
facility  on  the  land,  or  a Class  III  facility  elsewhere  in  the  state.  Gov. 
George  Pataki  (R)  was  near  a deal  that  would  settle  the  land  claim  in 
exchange  for  gaming  rights  but  the  talks  fell  apart  after  the  Cayuga 
Nation  objected. 

The  New  York-based  Cayugas  are  challenging  the  right  of  the  Seneca- 
Cayugas  to  re-establish  ties  in  the  state.  In  the  case  decided  yesterday, 
the  Cayugas  sided  with  local  officials  against  the  proposed  Aurelius 
gaming  facility. 

The  New  York  Cayugas  are  not  challenging  the  Seneca-Cayuga ' s right  to  a 
monetary  judgment  for  the  loss  of  the  64,000  acres  under  the  1794  Treaty 
of  Canandaigua.  The  two  tribes  were  awarded  $247.9  million  by  McCurn  but 
have  asked  the  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  up  to  $1.7  billion. 

The  New  York  Cayugas  instead  say  their  relatives  lost  all  sovereign 
rights  after  moving  to  Ohio,  and  later,  to  Oklahoma.  The  Cayugas  recently 
opened  their  own  gaming  facility  on  ancestral  territory  and  are  seeking 
more  development. 

The  debate  is  one  that  is  becoming  more  common  throughout  Indian  Country 
In  a practice  derided  as  "reservation  shopping,"  more  and  more  tribes  have 
claimed  land  in  other  states  and  say  they  will  settle  for  gaming  and  other 
rights . 

So  far,  no  court  or  federal  agency  has  ever  allowed  a tribe  to  operate  a 
casino  in  another  state.  In  April,  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission 
ordered  the  Wyandotte  Nation  of  Oklahoma  to  shut  down  its  casino  in  Kansas 
a move  that  led  to  a state  raid  of  the  facility. 

McCurn  mostly  shied  from  the  issue  in  his  ruling  yesterday.  But  he  noted 
that  the  tribe's  right  to  receive  a land  claim  award  is  "inextricably 
intertwined  with  its  alleged  right  to  exercise  sovereign  jurisdiction  over 
that  land  because  the  tribe's  right  to  both  monetary  damages  as  well  as 
its  alleged  tribal  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  land  emanate  from  the 
1794  Treaty  of  Canandaigua." 

At  least  two  other  out-of-state  tribes  have  staked  claims  in  New  York. 
The  Oneida  Nation  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Stockbridge  Munsee  Band  of  Mohicans 
cite  treaties  that  promised  them  land  in  the  state. 

Pataki,  softening  his  stance  against  negotiating  with  out-of-state 
tribes,  has  talked  with  both  tribes  about  a possible  settlement  involving 
one  of  three  casinos  in  the  Catskills.  Pataki  lobbied  heavily  for  the 
casinos  in  the  wake  of  the  September  11,  2001,  terrorist  attacks  but  none 
has  come  to  fruition. 
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Probe  Upholds  Ruling  On  Tribal  Recognition 
Report  Draws  Angry  Responses  From  Officials 
By  RICK  GREEN 
Courant  Staff  Writer 
September  1 2004 

An  internal  investigation  by  the  Interior  Department  has  found  no 
wrongdoing  in  the  controversial  federal  recognition  of  the  Schaghticoke 
Indians,  reinforcing  a ruling  that  could  lead  to  a third  casino  in 
Connecticut . 

The  probe  also  found  "no  evidence"  that  the  Schaghticokes  - who 
Inspector  General  Earl  E.  Devaney  found  have  spent  more  than  $12  million 
on  recognition  efforts  - had  "directly  or  indirectly  influenced  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  officials"  before  the  Ian.  29  ruling. 

"The  tribe  is  gratified  with  the  investigation  the  inspector  general 
did,"  said  Schaghticoke  Chief  Richard  Velky.  "You  can't  change  history.  We 
are  a tribe.  We  are  a people  that  dates  back  to  the  late  1600s." 

While  supporting  the  Schaghticoke  ruling  of  this  past  January,  Devaney' s 
inquiry  also  reiterated  a central  criticism  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs:  that  no  clear  rules  exist  for  granting  recognition. 

BIA  regulations  are  "permissive  and  inherently  flexible"  when  it  comes 
to  recognizing  Indian  tribes,  Devaney  said  in  his  report,  which  came  in 
the  form  of  a four-page  letter  to  U.S.  Sen.  Christopher  Dodd,  D-Conn. 

"Although  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  decision  was  highly 
controversial,  we  found  that  [BIA  employees]  . . . conducted  themselves  in 
keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the  administrative  process,"  said  Devaney, 
who  was  not  available  for  comment. 

The  report  touched  off  a series  of  angry  responses  from  the  state's  top 
elected  officials,  who  are  fighting  the  recognition  of  additional  Indian 
tribes  and  creation  of  more  casinos  in  Connecticut. 

Gov.  M.  Jodi  Rell  wrote  the  state's  congressional  delegation  Tuesday 
evening,  calling  Devaney 's  overall  support  of  the  Schaghticoke  decision 
"incomprehensible. " 

"The  tribal  recognition  process  must  be  rigid  and  strict,"  she  said. 
"Tribal  recognition  carries  with  it  unique  entitlements,  including  limited 
sovereignty. " 

Under  federal  law,  BIA-recognized  tribes  may  operate  casino-style 
gambling  in  Connecticut.  The  tribe  intends  to  open  a casino  - setting  its 
sights  on  Bridgeport,  though  it  has  not  ruled  out  gambling  on  the 
Schaghticokes'  reservation  in  rural  Kent.  The  Schaghticokes  are  backed  by 
Subway  Restaurants  founder  Frederick  DeLuca. 

The  inspector  general's  report  is  unrelated  to  the  state's  formal  appeal 
of  the  Schaghticoke  ruling,  a matter  now  before  the  Interior  Board  of 
Indian  Appeals.  Opponents  say  the  BIA  decision  relied  too  heavily  on  the 
Schaghticokes'  long  history  of  state  recognition,  which  they  say  is 
largely  ceremonial. 

The  BIA  follows  a list  of  seven  "mandatory  criteria"  when  deciding  on 
recognition,  such  as  proof  of  a continuous  government,  social  and  cultural 
traditions  and  descendency  from  a historic  tribe.  Because  these 
regulations  are  so  flexible,  Devaney  found  no  evidence  that  the  BIA  "bent 
the  rules"  in  recognizing  the  Schaghticokes.  Fie  also  determined  that  a BIA 
memorandum  outlining  how  the  tribe  could  be  recognized  despite  not  meeting 
federal  criteria  was  merely  part  of  the  "administrative"  process. 

"This  is  just  a bunch  of  b.s.,"  said  U.S.  Rep.  Rob  Simmons,  R-2nd 
District.  "Mandatory  criteria  means  mandatory  criteria.  Flow  can  you  have 
flexible  criteria?" 

Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  said  he  was  "disgusted  and 
disappointed"  with  Devaney' s report,  which  offered  little  evidence  to  back 
up  its  conclusions. 

"An  internal  briefing  memo  clearly  shows  BIA  staff  admitting  that  the 
Schaghticoke  group  fails  to  meet  the  criteria  for  federal  recognition  and 
then  searching  for  ways  to  skirt  the  rules,"  Blumenthal  said. 

Dodd  requested  the  inspector  general's  probe  in  March,  after  a Courant 


article  reported  that  the  BIA  staff  memo  detailed  how  the  Schaghticokes 
could  be  granted  recognition.  In  his  letter  to  Dodd,  Devaney  said  his 
staff  reviewed  "thousands  of  documents"  and  interviewed  senior  BIA 
employees  and  officials  in  Connecticut,  including  tribal  leaders  and  Paul 
Manafort,  a self -described  "influence  peddler"  in  Washington,  D.C.,  hired 
by  the  Schaghticokes. 

Devaney  found  "no  evidence  to  support  the  allegations  that  lobbyists  or 
representatives  for  [the  Schaghticokes]  directly  or  indirectly  influenced 
BIA  officials  to  grant  federal  acknowledgement"  to  the  tribe. 

"Mr.  Manafort  also  told  us  he  had  no  contact  with  Department  of  Interior 
employees  regarding  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation's  acknowledgement." 
Employees  at  the  department  "also  denied  having  been  contacted  by  any 
Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  lobbyist." 

Devaney' s office  also  looked  at  whether  the  BIA  had  "a  personal  bias" 
against  Blumenthal,  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  agency.  Town  officials  in 
Kent  said  that  e-mails  from  the  BIA  were  evidence  of  this,  but  Devaney 
found  "none  that  could  be  construed  as  showing  a personal  bias." 

A discussion  of  this  story  with  Courant  Staff  Writer  Rick  Green  is 
scheduled  to  be  shown  on  New  England  Cable  News  each  hour  today  between 
9 a.m.  and  noon. 
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Supreme  Court  sides  with  Rio  Arriba  in  tax  dispute 
By  DEBORAH  BAKER  | Associated  Press 
September  4,  2004 

The  state  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  with  Rio  Arriba  County  in  a property- 
tax  dispute  with  the  Hicarilla  Apache  Nation  over  the  tribe's  Northern  New 
Mexico  hunting  resort. 

In  a 3-2  decision  Friday,  the  high  court  overturned  the  Court  of 
Appeals'  ruling  and  reinstated  a tenfold  increase  in  the  assessed  value  of 
the  Lodge  at  Chama.  The  case  hinged  on  whether  most  of  the  ranch's  32,000 
acres  --  which  support  private  and  public  elk  herds  --  should  be 
classified  as  agricultural,  entitling  it  to  a much  lower  tax  burden. 

Rio  Arriba  County  decided  in  2000  that  the  property  should  no  longer  be 
considered  agricultural,  determining  that  it  was  used  mainly  for  elk 
habitat  and  that  elk  are  not  livestock  under  the  state's  property  law. 
Friday's  ruling  upheld  that. 

The  high  court  also  agreed  with  the  county  that  a soil-conservation 
agreement  between  the  ranch  and  a federal  agency  was  not  sufficient  to 
establish  that  the  ranch's  primary  use  was  agricultural . 

The  case  had  been  closely  watched  by  private  game  parks  and  other 
counties.  Private  elk  producers  contended  taxes  on  game  parks  could 
increase  dramatically  if  Rio  Arriba's  decision  was  upheld  and  other 
counties  followed  suit. 

Under  the  ruling  by  the  county  assessor,  later  affirmed  by  the  Valuation 
Protest  Board,  the  ranch's  valuation  rose  from  $2.1  million  to  $21.3 
million.  Property  taxes  would  increase. .. .from  $15,000  to  at  least 
$110,000. 

The  lodge,  which  the  Dicarilla  Apaches  bought  in  1995,  operates  two  game 
parks  on  6,400  acres  and  raises  elk  for  breeding,  meat,  hides  and  antlers. 
It  also  offers  big-game-hunting  packages  --  including  food,  lodging  and 
guide  services  --  that  can  cost  $13,000. 

The  lodge  maintains  the  remaining  acreage  as  habitat  for  a public  herd 
of  elk  and  sells  permits  for  its  customers  to  hunt  from  the  public  herd. 


Justices  Edward  Chavez  and  Patricio  Serna  and  Chief  Justice  Petra  Maes 
were  the  majority  in  the  ruling.  Justice  Pamela  Minzner  and  Court  of 
Appeals  Judge  Roderick  Kennedy,  who  had  been  assigned  to  hear  the  case, 
dissented,  saying  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  right  when  it  overturned  the 
county's  ruling  last  year. 
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Court  backs  agency  ruling  on  reservoir 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Friday,  September  3,  2004 

The  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals  this  week  affirmed  a state  agency's 
decision  to  permit  a proposed  reservoir  in  King  William  County. 

Flowever,  the  court  referred  the  related  question  of  an  Indian  tribe's 
treaty  rights  to  the  state  Supreme  Court. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  Tuesday  that  the  State  Water  Control  Board 
acted  properly  in  granting  Newport  News  a permit  in  1997  to  build  the 
proposed  reservoir  on  Cohoke  Mill  Creek  and  supply  it  with  water  from  the 
Mattaponi  River. 

The  Mattaponi  Indian  Tribe,  which  lives  on  the  river,  several 
environmental  groups  and  a King  William  County  resident  appealed  the 
decision . 

The  Mattaponi  Tribe  maintains  that  the  reservoir  would  violate  a 1677 
peace  treaty  that  Virginia  Indians  made  with  the  king  of  England. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  said  it  would  transfer  to  the  Virginia  Supreme 
Court  the  question  of  how  treaty  disputes  are  resolved. 

Newport  News  has  been  seeking  state  and  federal  permission  to  build  a 1, 
500-acre  reservoir  for  almost  two  decades,  based  on  its  projections  that 
show  rising  future  water  demand  in  the  region. 

The  reservoir  cannot  be  built  until  it  is  approved  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  which  is  reviewing  the  project.  - Lawrence  Latane  III 
Copyright  c.  2004  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
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Albuquerque  Dine'  voice  concerns,  needs 
By  Levi  J.  Long 
The  Navajo  Times 
August  26,  2004 

ALBUQUERQUE  - The  largest  city  in  New  Mexico  is  home  to  many  Native 
Americans.  But  for  some  urban  Navajos,  the  city  isn't  proving  to  be  the 
Promised  Land  of  milk  and  honey. 

On  Aug.  18,  the  Dineh  Chapter  of  Albuquerque,  a small  group  of  Navajos 
who  live  in  the  city,  gathered  at  the  local  Indian  Health  Service  hospital 
to  talk  about  issues  and  problems. 

Getting  better  health  care,  assistance  for  housing,  and  more  money  for 
scholarships  and  veterans  are  issues  urban  Indians  face,  said  Norman 


Ration,  a spokesperson  for  the  Dineh  Chapter. 

"Most  of  our  group  members  left  the  reservation  in  search  of  better 
jobs  and  education,"  Ration  said.  "Yet  we  still  yearn  for  tradition  and 
culture. " 

Ration  and  six  other  founding  members  of  the  chapter  gather  each  month 
at  the  Albuquerque  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  (801  Vassar  Dr.  NE.)  to 
talk  about  how  their  group  can  get  more  members. 

And  finding  them  in  the  city  might  not  be  so  hard. 

In  the  2000  Census,  there  were  6,958  Navajos  residing  in  metropolitan 
Albuquerque.  And  more  Navajos  keep  moving  to  the  city  each  year.  Ration 
said . 

In  Duly  the  chapter  organized  a community  barbecue  for  Navajos  who  live 
in  Albuquerque.  Feasting  on  mutton  stew,  roasted  corn  and  frybread,  the 
group  had  a promising  start  with  over  50  people  attending. 

"We're  also  trying  to  get  recognition  from  the  Navajo  Nation,"  Ration 
said.  "As  well  as  the  city,  state  and  federal  government." 

The  group  sent  invitations  to  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  and  Speaker  of 
the  Council  Lawrence  Morgan  and  numerous  council  delegates.  So  far  there 
haven't  been  any  visits  yet. 

Earlier  that  day  the  group  also  met  with  the  state  chair  for  the  Kerry 
campaign  to  talk  about  getting  more  funding  for  the  PHS  hospital. 

"The  meeting  didn't  go  very  well,"  Ration  said.  "Once  the  state  chair 
found  out  we  weren't  tribal  representatives  from  the  Navajo  Nation,  they 
didn't  take  us  seriously." 

The  group  was  started  in  May  and  came  about  as  a collaboration  of  four 
other  Navajo  groups  in  the  city  that  had  similar  goals,  said  Frank  Adakai, 
one  of  the  chapters  founding  members. 

"We  just  combined  everyone  together,"  Adakai  said. 

The  group  said  they're  not  trying  to  organize  their  own  satellite 
chapter  of  the  Navajo  Nation.  Instead  they  want  to  focus  on  community 
outreach  programs  and  workshops  for  Navajos  who  live  in  the  city. 

Raquel  Mull,  a pastor  with  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  Albuquerque, 
said  there  are  a lot  of  domestic  violence  cases  involving  Navajo  families 
in  the  city. 

"But  a lot  of  the  times  the  legal  system  doesn't  work  for  our  people  out 
here,"  Mull  said.  She  said  that's  why  setting  up  some  sort  of  domestic 
violence  help  line  or  program  is  important. 

Now  the  group  is  trying  to  raise  funds  from  the  Navajo  government,  city, 
state  and  federal  programs  and  hopes  are  high. 

At  a February  meeting  of  the  Phoenix  Dine,  Inc.,  Shirley,  Morgan  and  Sen 
Albert  Hale,  D-Window  Rock,  gave  a $449,000  grant  to  the  urban  Navajos  who 
live  there.  The  Phoenix  group  had  over  150  people  at  that  meeting. 

"So  it  can  be  done,"  Adakai  said. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  the  group  deals  with  is  getting  counted  in  the 
Navajo  tribal  rolls  but  not  being  able  to  get  any  of  the  benefits. 

"We're  enrolled  with  our  chapters  and  with  the  Navajo  Nation,  but  we're 
not  getting  any  thing,"  Ration  said.  "Yet  they  count  us.  But  then  they  say 
too  bad,  you  left,  you  can't  get  any  benefits." 

Dohnny  Belone,  a member  of  the  group,  said  there  are  also  a lot  of 
homeless  Navajos  on  the  street. 

"They're  seen  wandering  around  without  anyplace  to  go,"  Belone  said. 
"Those  are  the  people  we're  concerned  about.  Who's  going  to  look  after 
them  if  not  us?" 

Copyright  c.  2004  Navajo  Times. 
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Diverse  coalition  seals  land-preservation  deal 
By  Ashley  Bach 

Seattle  Times  Eastside  bureau 
August  31,  2004 

With  the  mist  from  Snoqualmie  Falls  floating  in  the  air,  an  unlikely  crew 
of  government  officials,  environmentalists  and  developers  yesterday 
celebrated  the  completion  of  a land  deal  that  could  pave  the  way  for  open- 
space  acquisitions  over  the  next  few  decades. 

The  Snoqualmie  Preservation  Initiative,  announced  in  2001  and  officially 
wrapped  in  Dune,  will  protect  about  9,600  acres  in  east  King  County  from 
development.  That  includes  150  acres  directly  south  of  the  falls,  where 
the  view  could  have  been  altered  by  subdivisions  across  the  water. 

An  additional  8,800  acres  south  of  Snoqualmie,  from  Rattlesnake  Ridge 
through  the  Raging  River  Valley  and  to  Tiger  Mountain  State  Forest,  won't 
be  touched  by  homes.  And  650  acres  north  of  the  falls  also  will  be 
protected . 

The  deal  was  brokered  by  the  Cascade  Land  Conservancy  and  brought 
together  Snoqualmie,  King  County,  the  California-based  Fruit  Growers 
Supply  Co.  and  Quadrant  Homes,  a subsidiary  of  Weyerhaeuser . 

The  concept  of  developers  and  conservationists  working  together  was 
unusual  when  the  deal  was  announced,  but  now  the  initiative  has  inspired 
similar  deals,  said  Gene  Duvernoy,  president  of  the  Cascade  Land 
Conservancy . 

"Conservation  and  homes  are  not  anathema,"  he  said.  "This  is  one  of 
those  cutting-edge  projects  that  change  the  way  we  do  business." 

Quadrant  President  Peter  Orser  said  the  deal  was  a milestone.  "Those  are 
strange  bedfellows  to  be  working  together,  and  you  know  it  and  I know  it," 
he  told  the  crowd  of  about  30  people  at  Salish  Lodge  above  the  falls. 

Weyerhaeuser,  King  County  and  Snoqualmie  helped  buy  the  150  acres  south 
of  the  falls,  which  was  slated  for  the  Falls  Crossing  development. 
Weyerhaeuser  also  gave  up  development  rights  to  2,800  acres  in  the  Raging 
River  Valley  and  650  acres  north  of  the  falls. 

In  exchange,  the  city  speeded  the  approval  process  for  Phase  II  of 
Weyerhaeuser's  Snoqualmie  Ridge  urban  village,  which  eventually  will 
include  4,400  homes.  The  company  also  was  able  to  add  268  homes  to  the 
first  phase  of  the  project. 

The  first  phase  had  been  contested  by  residents  and  city  officials  and 
took  15  years  to  win  approval  from  the  City  Council,  Orser  said.  By 
joining  the  preservation  initiative,  Weyerhaeuser  avoided  another  such 
dispute. 

The  deal  enabled  Snoqualmie  officials  to  protect  the  state's  second- 
most-popular  tourist  attraction,  after  Mount  Rainier.  Mayor  Fuzzy  Fletcher 
said  the  view,  which  attracts  1.3  million  visitors  a year,  was  the 
"largest  incentive  for  us  to  go  forward." 

He  gestured  to  the  view,  which  includes  the  rushing  falls  and  miles  of 
green  hills  on  the  horizon.  "Dust  look  at  it.  ...  There's  something 
awesome  about  the  falls,  the  power  that's  in  the  water,"  he  said. 

The  partnership  blazed  a trail  for  other  deals,  such  as  the  massive 
Cascade  Foothills  Initiative,  Duvernoy  said.  The  new  initiative,  announced 
earlier  this  year,  would  bring  together  officials  from  Snohomish,  King  and 
Pierce  counties  to  prevent  development  of  600,000  acres  of  forest. 

Other  deals  will  be  announced  in  the  next  several  months,  Duvernoy  said. 

The  template  used  in  the  Snoqualmie  initiative  was  necessary  because 
local  open  space  wasn't  easy  to  buy  anymore.  County  Executive  Ron  Sims 
said.  Relatively  small  tracts  of  land  no  longer  had  single  owners.  "This 
is  the  [deal]  that  had  to  work,"  Sims  said. 

Members  of  the  Snoqualmie  Tribe  recited  a prayer  at  the  ceremony.  The 
site  is  sacred  to  tribal  members,  who  believe  the  mist  connects  heaven  and 
earth . 

"Conserving  [the  falls],  protecting  it,  is  something  we  don't  just  feel 
is  important,"  said  Lois  Sweet  Dorman,  a tribal  spokeswoman.  "It  is  our 
spiritual  responsibility." 

Ashley  Bach:  206-464-2567 
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Appeals  court  says  sacred  sites  worthy  of  protection 
September  7,  2004 

A government  policy  discouraging  development  of  a sacred  site  does  not 
violate  the  U.S.  Constitution,  a federal  appeals  court  ruled  last  week. 

In  a victory  for  the  state  of  Arizona,  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  the  state's  protections  for  Woodruff  Butte,  held  sacred  by  the  Hopi 
Tribe,  the  Zuni  Tribe  and  the  Navajo  Nation.  Worried  about  the 
exploitation  of  the  site,  the  tribes  convinced  the  state  Department  of 
ransportation  not  to  use  any  mined  materials  from  the  site  for 
construction  projects. 

The  policy  led  to  the  state  to  deny  a "commercial  source  number"  to  a 
non-Indian  man  who  owned  land  within  the  Butte.  Without  the  number.  Dale 
McKinnon  could  not  sell  mined  materials  to  the  state. 

McKinnon  took  the  dispute  to  court  argued  that  the  state's  policy 
violated  the  Constitution's  First  Amendment.  He  said  the  state  was 
promoting  Native  religious  beliefs. 

But  rather  than  advancing  any  particular  religion,  safeguarding  Native 
sites  "has  historical  value  for  the  nation  as  a whole,"  the  9th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  said  on  September  1.  "Native  American  sacred  sites  of 
historical  value  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  the  many  Dudeo- 
Christian  religious  sites,"  Dudge  Betty  B.  Fletcher  wrote. 

The  decision  won't  stop  McKinnon  and  his  Cholla  Ready  Mix  company  from 
using  his  property  for  private  purposes.  But  the  Mountain  States  Legal 
Foundation,  a conservative  legal  group  the  argued  the  case,  said  he  has 
lost  all  other  buyers  of  the  mined  material  as  a result  of  the  tribes' 
lobbying. 

"We  are  disappointed  with  the  ruling  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  because  the 
court  failed  to  do  what  it  is  required  to  do,  that  is,  decide  whether 
sufficient  facts  had  been  alleged  to  put  Arizona  on  notice  that  we  believe 
it  violated  the  constitutional  rights  of  Mr.  McKinnon  and  his  company," 
said  William  Perry  Pendley,  the  group's  president. 

To  the  tribes,  the  destruction  of  Woodruff  Butte  has  been  particularly 
heartwrenching.  Mining  by  McKinnon  and  the  site's  previous  owner  has 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Hopi  religious  shrines. 

"We  literally  saw  one  Hopi  shrine  bulldozed  before  our  presence  there," 
said  Leigh  Kuwanwisiwma,  a tribal  member,  in  the  documentary  film  In  the 
Light  of  Reverence. 

According  to  the  tribe,  McKinnon  offered  to  sell  Woodruff  Butte  for  $3 
million.  The  tribe  refused  to  consider  buying  the  land  for  fear  of  putting 
a price  on  a sacred  site. 

Woodruff  Butte  is  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  Although  it  hasn't  been  listed,  Arizona's  policy  requires 
anyone  desiring  a commercial  source  number  to  submit  an  environmental 
assessment  that  considers  adverse  effects  on  a potential  NRHP  site. 

The  requirement  is  just  one  of  many  ways  state  and  federal  governments 
are  employing  in  hopes  of  protecting  sacred  sites.  Throughout  the  country, 
different  approaches  have  been  taken. 

In  Utah,  the  National  Park  Service  urges  people  not  to  approach  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  in  Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument  out  of  respect  for  the 
Hopi,  Navajo  and  other  tribes.  In  Nevada,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is 
proposing  to  ban  climbing  at  Cave  Rock,  held  sacred  by  the  Washoe  Tribe. 

Mountain  States  and  other  conservative  groups  have  challenged  several  of 
these  safeguards  but  have  not  won  many  cases  so  far.  In  one  significant 
case,  the  9th  Circuit  ruled  that  a tribal  ordinance  protecting  a sacred 


site  on  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  in  California  was  "ratified"  by  the 
federal  government  in  order  to  allow  jurisdiction  over  non-Indians.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  an  appeal  of  the  ruling. 

Mountain  States  formerly  employed  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  but  she 
cut  ties  to  the  organization  upon  joining  the  Bush  administration  in  2001. 
While  working  for  the  group,  she  argued  against  Alaska  Native  subsistence 
rights . 
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Feds  conclude  dams  don't  jeopardize  salmon 
By  Hal  Bernton 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 
September  1,  2004 

The  Bush  administration  has  tentatively  concluded  that  the  operation  of 
Columbia  River  and  Snake  River  dams  no  longer  poses  a "jeopardy"  to 
threatened  and  endangered  runs  of  wild  salmon. 

That  finding  means  federal  fishery  officials  have  officially  dropped 
dam-removal  as  an  option  in  the  multibillion-dollar  effort  to  help  wild 
salmon  runs  recover. 

This  draft  decision  announced  yesterday  would  reverse  a Clinton 
administration  assessment  reached  four  years  ago  that  the  dams  did 
jeopardize  salmon  and  that  some  dams  might  ultimately  have  to  be  breached 
to  rescue  salmon. 

"It  is  indeed  a significant  legal  change,"  said  Brian  Gorman,  a 
spokesman  for  Northwest  regional  office  of  NOAA  Fisheries.  The  finding 
adds  new  muscle  to  President  Bush's  campaign  pledge  to  oppose  the  removal 
of  any  Columbia  River  dams.  And  it  was  hailed  yesterday  by  irrigators, 
utilities  and  other  power  and  river  users  as  a welcome  affirmation  of  the 
dams'  ability  to  coexist  with  salmon. 

"We  should  acknowledge  that  the  region's  investment  in  salmon  recovery 
is  paying  off,"  said  Glenn  Vanselow,  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Waterways 
Association . 

Federal  officials,  at  a news  conference  yesterday,  said  that  the  new 
finding  would  not  result  in  any  weakening  in  federal  salmon-recovery 
efforts,  and  said  they  plan  improvements  in  those  efforts  in  the  years 
ahead . 

But  the  "no  jeopardy"  announcement  was  immediately  attacked  by 
environmentalists,  tribes  and  other  critics,  who  are  expected  to  challenge 
the  finding  in  court. 

"This  one  is  really  more  sleight  of  hand  than  backed  by  science,"  said 
Charles  Hudson,  a spokesman  for  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish 
Commission . 

"This  is  a huge  step  backward  and  needs  to  be  contested,"  said  Michael 
Garrity,  of  the  Seattle  office  of  the  conservation  group  American  Rivers. 

Federal  officials  don't  expect  to  release  the  draft  study  that  documents 
the  finding  until  later  this  month.  So  the  studies  and  methodology  used  to 
reach  the  no-jeopardy  conclusion  for  14  runs  of  endangered  and  threatened 
salmon  and  steelhead  is  not  yet  available  for  public  review.  The  weakest 
of  these  runs  - the  Snake  River  sockeye  salmon  - now  annually  yields  just 
a handful  of  fish  each  year  to  a central  Idaho  drainage. 

Federal  officials  said  the  Snake  River  sockeye  is  a special  case,  that 
most  salmon  runs  have  improved  substantially  in  recent  years  and  these 
population  rebounds  help  justify  the  finding. 

"The  runs  have  shown  a very  positive  up-tick,  many  . . . are  nearly  double 


or  triple  their  previous  numbers/'  said  Bob  Lohn,  regional  fisheries 
administrator  for  NOAA  Fisheries.  "This  is  very  good  news." 

Salmon  are  born  in  freshwater  streams,  then  migrate  as  juveniles  down 
the  rivers  out  to  Pacific  feeding  grounds.  Lohn  credited  improved  ocean 
conditions  for  much  of  the  rebound,  but  he  also  said  that  federal  efforts 
in  freshwater  areas  are  paying  off.  He  specifically  cited  improvements  in 
the  dam  operations,  which  have  made  it  easier  for  young  fish  to  move  over 
the  dams  and  reduced  mortality  rates. 

Lohn  said  salmon  survival  over  the  dams  is  expected  to  continue  to 
improve  in  the  next  decade.  Lohn  said  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineer  plans  - 
if  congressional  funding  permits  - to  install  a new  generation  of  fish 
passage  devices  in  the  major  Snake  and  Columbia  River  dams. 

Scientific  studies  of  their  effectiveness  is  just  beginning,  but  Lohn 
said  that  early  findings  indicate  they  will  provide  easier  passage  for  the 
fish  while  spilling  less  water  that  then  can  be  used  to  generate  power. 

The  new  devices  don't  come  cheap.  One  installed  at  Lower  Granite  Dam  on 
the  Snake  River  in  2001  cost  $20  million.  Most  of  the  salmon  are  drawn  to 
that  passage,  which  provides  98  percent  survival  rates,  according  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineer.  A second  installed  at  Bonneville  Dam  along  the 
Columbia  in  2004  cost  $48  million  and  is  now  being  evaluated. 

The  new  federal  study  - known  as  a biological  opinion  - results  from  a 
court  battle  already  under  way  over  the  effectiveness  of  salmon-recovery 
efforts.  Environmentalists,  tribes  and  other  groups  sued  the  federal 
government  over  the  content  of  the  2000  biological  opinion  fashioned  by 
the  Clinton  administration. 

Last  year,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Dames  Redden  in  Portland  found  that 
the  2000  opinion  was  flawed,  relying  on  some  actions  "that  are  not 
reasonably  certain  to  occur."  He  then  ordered  NOAA  Fisheries  to  come  up 
with  a new  biological  opinion. 

Yesterday  was  the  court  deadline  for  submitting  the  draft  of  new  opinion. 
Lohn  said  the  document  is  essentially  complete  and  soon  will  be  released 
for  review. 

Hal  Bernton:  206-464-2581  or  hbernton@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Tribe  to  receive  100  wild  horses 
September  1,  2004 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  will  receive  100  wild  horses 
from  Nevada  on  Friday,  Sept.  3,  through  the  International  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Mustangs  and  Burros. 

The  organization  will  present  the  horses  to  the  tribe  in  a ceremony  at 
1 p.m.  at  the  Eagle  Butte  powwow  grounds,  according  to  a news  release  from 
group  president  Karen  Sussman  of  Lantry. 

The  gift  represents  the  historic  return  of  wild  horses  to  the  Lakota 
people,  Sussman  said. 

The  wild  horses  will  remain  in  a conservation  program  operated  by  the 
tribe  and  will  become  a focal  point  for  tourism  on  the  reservation,  she 
said . 

Sussman  said  the  Virginia  Range  Herd  horses  were  the  first  wild  horses 
in  the  United  States  to  receive  legal  protection,  under  a 1952  Storey 
County,  Nev.,  ordinance.  However,  the  horses  did  not  receive  federal 
protection  under  the  1971  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Act. 

The  International  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Mustangs  and  Burros 
manages  two  other  wild  horse  herds  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Sho-Ban  students  stage  walkout  protesting  tribal  council  decisions 
Elizabeth  Ziegler  - Journal  Writer 
September  7,  2004 

FORT  HALL  - Finding  out  her  favorite  teacher  resigned  Friday  and  was 
teaching  her  last  day  of  classes  at  Sho-Ban  School  was  the  last  straw  for 
high  school  junior  Christine  St.  Pierre. 

St.  Pierre  was  one  of  the  main  instigators  who  spontaneously  organized  a 
student-protest  that  ended  in  the  tribal  council  chambers  Friday  afternoon. 

The  students  were  worried  about  the  future  of  their  school  after  the 
tribal  council  took  control  of  the  school  district,  firing  School 
Superintendent  Wayne  Waddoups  and  Responsible  Thinking  coordinator  Thomas 
Mendez . 

When  St.  Pierre  and  her  peers  found  out  their  favorite  math  teacher, 
Christine  Hansen,  resigned,  the  word  in  the  halls  was  that  she  was  the 
first  of  many. 

"It  got  down  to  that  - that  the  school  is  going  to  shut  down  because  the 
teachers  are  resigning,"  St.  Pierre  said.  "We  are  a government  funded 
school.  So  if  we  don't  have  accredited  teachers  to  teach  us  the  right 
curriculum  that  is  required  these  days,  the  school  is  going  to  shut  down." 

Many  students  are  confused  about  the  reasons  for  the  reshuffling.  St. 
Pierre  said  she  felt  that  it  was  inconsiderate  that  the  students  are  being 
kept  in  the  dark. 

"We,  as  the  students,  should  be  informed  in  some  way.  It  is  happening  to 
our  school,  and  so  it  is  obviously  going  to  effect  us,"  she  said.  "We  are 
going  to  the  school  and  we  have  to  suffer  with  the  choices  that  are  being 
made. " 

In  order  to  clear  the  air,  roughly  60  students  hit  the  road  and  hoofed 
it  over  to  the  council  chambers,  carrying  two  large  signs  and  demanding  to 
be  heard. 

"We  need  to  be  heard,"  she  said.  "(The  protest)  is  probably  the  only  way 
we  could  have  gotten  heard  by  anybody." 

Most  of  what  anybody  knows  about  the  turmoil  at  Sho-Ban  are  rumors." 

The  tribal  council  only  has  rumors  to  back  up  their  actions,"  St.  Pierre 
said.  "They  are  not  finding  documented  information  to  back  up  what  they 
are  doing." 

St.  Pierre  said  she  is  concerned  that  the  non-Indian  teachers  at  Sho-Ban 
are  being  treated  unfairly  and  allegations  of  misuse  of  the  Internet  were 
made  without  enough  evidence. 

"The  non-Indians  that  teach  at  our  school,  it  seems  that  they  are  the 
ones  getting  singled  out,"  she  said.  "It  is  the  same  thing  that  we  as  a 
tribe  hate  when  it  happens  to  us.  It  does  not  make  us  look  good  when  they 
are  doing  that  to  the  white  teachers." 

She  also  said  that  the  students  feel  the  school  board  should  be  in 
charge  of  the  school,  not  the  tribal  council.  "That  is  what  we  told  the 
tribal  council,  the  school  board  is  supposed  to  be  in  charge,  not  the 
tribal  council." 

St.  Pierre  said  Sho-Ban  School  is  beautiful,  the  teachers  respect  the 
students  and  the  students  respect  the  teachers.  She  doesn't  want  to  lose 
it . 

"We  won't  let  it  get  down  to  the  school  closing.  Damn  right,"  she  said. 
"We  students  will  start  fund-raising  if  we  have  to." 

The  conflict  between  the  school  faculty,  school  board  and  tribal  council 
has  St.  Pierre  wondering  who  the  adults  are. 


"These  are  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  setting  good  examples  to 
young  people/'  she  said.  "So  how  are  we  supposed  to  grow  up  to  be 
civilized  people?  They  are  acting  dumber  than  we  do." 

T'cha  Mi'iko  was  at  the  tribal  council  when  the  group  of  Sho-Ban 
students  stormed  in.  "It  is  neat  to  see  young  kids  with  so  much  passion/' 
he  said.  "To  face  something  they  are  scared  of  - it  takes  guts  to  do  that. 
We  need  people  like  that  to  run  the  tribe  in  the  future." 

Mi'iko  said  three  school  board  members  were  at  the  council  for  the 
students  safety.  It  was  a good  sign  for  the  students  to  know  that  the 
school  board  backs  them  up,  he  added. 

It  was  also  an  important  educational  experience  for  the  students  to  see 
firsthand  how  their  leaders  do  things,  he  said. 

The  students  came  into  the  building  a little  apprehensive  and  left  with 
"fire  in  their  eyes,"  Mi'iko  said. 

The  tribal  council  decided  to  hold  a school  assembly  Sept.  8 at  8:30  a.m 
to  explain  to  the  student  body  what  is  going  on  with  their  school. 

"I  am  thankful  that  they  are  going  to  try  to  do  something,"  St.  Pierre 
said.  "It  is  good  they  are  going  to  do  that  and  tell  us  what  is  going  on 
so  we  don't  have  to  act  on  the  false  accusations." 

Elizabeth  Ziegler  covers  health  and  education  issues  for  the  Journal. 

She  can  be  reached  at  239-3127  or  by  e-mail  at  ziegler@journalnet.com. 
Copyright  c.  204  Pocatello  Idaho  State  Journal. 
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Heavy  Runner  named  American  Indian  College  Fund  inaugural  recipient 
of  Mellon  Tribal  College  Faculty  Fellowship  award 
September  3,  2004 

Iris  Heavy  Runner  has  been  immersed  in  the  tribal  college  movement  since 
her  days  as  a student  at  Haskell,  Indian  Nations  University  in  Lawrence, 
Kan.  Whether  as  an  instructor,  consultant  or  faculty  member.  Heavy 
Runner's  focus  has  always  been  toward  improving  student  retention.  It  is 
this  dedication  that  led  to  her  pursuit  of  a PhD  in  social  work  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

For  Heavy  Runner,  a Blackfeet,  juggling  the  demands  of  being  both  a 
teacher  and  a student  has  been  a daunting  task.  Fortunately  for  her, a new 
program  has  emerged  to  assist  in  her  pursuits.  Heavy  Runner  has  been  named 
one  of  two  inaugural  recipients  of  the  American  Indian  College  Fund  - 
Mellon  Tribal  College  Faculty  Fellowship.  She  was  selected  by  an 
independent  advisory  panel  of  Native  scholars,  and  has  received  $32,250  in 
order  to  complete  work  on  their  respective  doctoral  dissertations. 

The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation,  located  in  New  York  City,  made  the 
fellowship  program  possible  through  a $450,000  grant  to  the  American 
Indian  College  Fund  in  late  2003.  With  these  funds,  the  Fund  launched 
American  Indian  College  Fund  - Mellon  Tribal  College  Faculty  Fellowship 
Program,  aimed  at  increasing  the  number  of  faculty  at  the  nation's  34 
tribal  colleges  and  universities  possessing  a terminal  degree. 

This  highly-competitive  three-year  program  offers  a $30,000  fellowship 
and  $2,250  travel  stipend  to  selected  fellows  so  they  can  devote  a year  to 
complete  the  final  stages  of  their  degree  programs  including  dissertations 
unfettered  by  financial  considerations  and  professional  demands. 

In  over  a decade  of  supporting  the  mission  of  the  American  Indian 
College  Fund,  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  has  provided  $950,000  in 
support,  making  it  one  of  the  Fund's  largest  supporters.  "With  the  support 
of  the  Mellon  Foundation,  we  will  increase  the  number  of  American  Indians 
Ph.D.'s  serving  the  nation's  tribal  colleges  and  universities,"  said 
Richard  B.  Williams,  Fund  president  and  CEO.  "The  selected  fellows  have 


already  proven  their  enduring  commitment  to  the  tribal  colleges  and  their 
ability  to  be  strong  role  models  for  the  students  they  serve." 

Iris  Heavy  Runner  is  a faculty  member  of  Fort  Peck  Community  College  in 
Poplar.  An  accomplished  researcher  and  expert  in  Native  student  resiliency. 
Heavy  Runner  is  in  the  final  stages  of  her  dissertation  "Tribal  College 
Student  Retention."  Heavy  Runner  states,  "I  see  myself  working  for  tribal 
colleges  and  communities  for  years  to  come.  They  continue  to  be  my 
passion . " 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 
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SWC  and  AAIA  co-host  Dakotah  Language  Revitalization  and  Appreciation  Day 
Initiative  to  preserve  Dakotah  Culture,  Language  called  "most  significant 
of  this  generation"  by  SWC  President  Dr.  LoneFight 

Sisseton  Wahpeton  College,  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  of 
American  Indian  Affairs,  celebrated  renewal  of  the  Dakotah  Language  in  a 
special  way  last  Friday,  August  27th  - "Dakotah  Language  Revitalization 
and  Appreciation  Day." 

Purpose  of  this  event  was  to  promote  preservation  of  the  precious  and 
invaluable  Dakotah  Language.  The  language  of  the  Dakotah  people  is  a 
cultural  heritage  that  is  in  danger  of  vanishing  as  the  elders  pass  on. 

SWC  and  AAIA  are  working  cooperatively  to  initiate  a Dakotah  Language 
immersion  program  with  young  children,  which  is  already  bearing  fruit  as 
they  speak  the  words  of  their  ancestors.  And  college-age  students  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  Dakotah  Language  courses  held  at  SWC,  which  are 
well  attended. 

The  hope  is  that  this  vital  cultural  aspect  of  the  Native  Dakota  peoples 
will  be  preserved. 

Sisseton-Wahpeton  elder  and  Dakotah  speaker  Orsen  Bernard  was  recognized 
and  gave  a prayer  in  Dakotah. 

SWC  President  Dr.  William  LoneFight  welcomed  faculty,  students,  members 
of  the  community,  guests,  and  media  (including  KSVY  TV)  to  a program  at 
11:00  a.m.  in  the  SWC  Library. 

Dr.  LoneFight  spoke  passionately  about  the  tragic  accelerating  loss  of 
Native  languages  across  the  country,  how  elders  of  so  many  tribes  and 
nations  are  taking  their  understanding  of  their  people's  language  with 
them  to  the  grave. 

He  referred  to  the  languages  as  "sleeping,"  and  called  for  people  to 
awaken  them  before  it  is  too  late. 

Among  the  Dakota  Oyate,  he  said,  "roughly  20  percent  are  Dakotah 
speakers  . . . and  their  average  age  is  60  years." 

But  here,  on  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation,  he  suggested  there  is  hope 
that  the  Dakotah  Language  will  come  awake.  With  the  help  of  many  of  the 
Dakotah  speakers,  and  support  from  AAIA,  Tribal  Council,  other  groups 
(including  the  Grotto  Foundation,  which  was  represented  Friday),  many 
individuals,  and  not  least  S.D.  Governor  Mike  Rounds,  who  issued  a 
proclamation  designating  August  27,  2004  as  Dakotah  Language 
Revitalization  and  Appreciation  Day. 

Through  the  SWC  and  Siceca  Learning  Center  (daycare)  Dakotah  Language 
classes,  and  the  community's  will  to  preserve  its  culture  and  language,  he 
said  the  loss  "will  be  reversed." 

He  called  the  program  undertaken  at  SWC  "the  most  significant 
(initiative)  of  this  generation." 

Derry  Flute,  former  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Tribal  Chairman  and  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  AAIA,  took  the  podium. 

After  beginning  with  a profane  joke  about  wasicu  ancestry  (Dakotah 


humor),  Derry  explained  how  he  learned  to  speak  Dakotah  as  a young  man, 
how  he  was  repeatedly  told  to  keep  quiet  and  listen. 

"Anaogho  pta ! " 

Dakotah  has  always  been  a spoken  language,  he  said,  and  was  taught  with 
young  people  listening  to  their  elders  converse. 

He  drew  a laugh  when  he  said  he  never  knew  anything  about  "a  dangling 
participle"  while  learning  Dakotah  from  his  family  and  relatives. 

Derry  spoke  of  the  differences  between  Dakotah  and  English,  how  there 
may  be  fewer  words  in  Dakotah  but  that  that  lots  of  words  have  multiple 
meanings . 

There  is  something  else  different,  and  he  described  that  difference  by 
speaking  about  how  sacred  are  the  words  used  by  Dakotah  speakers. 

He  said  that  when  he  was  young  he  didn't  realize  that  Indians  in  movies 
represented  racism,  when  they  would  put  their  hand  in  the  air  and  say 
"HOW"  on  the  movie  screen. 

But  the  word  "hau,"  as  spoken  by  Dakotah  Oyate,  he  said,  is  very  sacred. 
It  is  "reaching  out  to  touch,  in  respect,"  and  when  combined  with 
"Mitakuyapi"  it  is  reaching  out  in  respect  - without  malice  or  weapons  - 
to  another  sacred  being  also  a creation  of  the  Great  Creator. 

It  is  a recognition  of  the  common  spirit  and  sacredness  of  all  of  us,  he 
said,  and  the  animals,  the  earth,  and  other  elements  of  creation. 

Behind  these  words  in  Dakotah,  he  said,  there  is  "theological  meaning." 

He  recognized  the  Rev.  Mike  Simon,  who  was  present  at  the  program. 

He  recalled  Mike  having  told  him  how  he  would  first  prepare  sermons  in 
the  Dakotah  Language  before  giving  them  to  Presbyterian  congregations  - 
some  wanting  all-Dakotah  sermons,  others  partly  Dakotah  and  partly  English, 
and  others  wanting  sermons  given  entirely  in  English. 

Thinking  in  Dakotah,  he  said,  caused  Mike  to  come  up  with  a different, 
more  reflective  sermon. 

Derry  too  said  he  gets  a very  different  perspective  on  life  depending 
upon  whether  he  is  thinking  in  Dakotah  or  in  English. 

It  is  a sacred  language,  part  of  the  traditional  culture  of  Dakota  Oyate, 
he  said,  that  must  be  preserved. 

He  and  others,  including  Beatrice  Christopherson  who  spoke  later,  said 
they  wish  they  had  taught  Dakotah  Language  to  their  children  when  they 
were  younger  but  were  glad  to  be  involved  in  this  language  renewal  today. 

One  of  his  sons  (Dave  Flute),  he  said,  learned  to  speak  Dakotah  by 
asking  about  the  meaning  of  the  songs.  Today,  he  said,  that  son  is 
teaching  Dakota  studies  to  young  students. 

Derry  had  special  praise  for  Tammy  DeCoteau,  who  was  also  recognized  by 
Dr.  LoneFight  later  in  the  program,  for  serving  as  the  Dakotah  Language 
program  director  at  SWC. 

Tammy  set  up  a TV  monitor  and  gave  the  premiere  showing  of  the  animated 
short,  "Mary  Tahca  Skana  Cistina  Yuhe"  (Mary  had  a Little  Lamb).  This 
cartoon  was  re-created  in  the  Dakotah  Language  here  at  SWC.  Other  Mother 
Goose  tales  have  also  been  translated. 

Olivia  Dohnson  was  to  have  come  and  read  her  translation  of  the  famous 
"The  Cat  in  the  Hat"  book,  but  was  unable  to  attend  due  to  illness.  Tammy 
read  the  translation. 

She  also  introduced  a new  children's  book  in  Dakotah  written  by  Solomon 
Derby,  who  was  inspired  by  taking  a Dakotah  Language  class  at  the  College. 

While  Solomon  was  unable  to  be  present,  the  SWC  staff  told  how  his 
children  are  becoming  bilingual,  and  how  they  represent  what  can  be  the 
future  for  the  Oyate. 

Tammy  showed  an  animated  version  of  "Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears" 
narrated  in  Dakotah  by  Bea  Christopherson . 

Beatrice  was  acknowledged  and  spoke  at  the  podium,  telling  about  this 
and  other  Dakotah  Language  multi-media  projects. 

Tammy  DeCoteau  acknowledged  a group  of  behind-the-scenes  SWC  audio- 
visual technical  support  persons,  including  Derrick  Lawrence,  who  have 
been  developing  the  animations  for  packaging  on  CD  and  DVD. 

Elders  involved  in  the  project  include:  Orsen  Bernard,  Wayne  Eastman, 
Delbert  PumpkinSeed,  Melvina  LaBatte,  Rose  Chase,  and  Olivia  Dohnson. 

Dr.  LoneFight  recognized  representatives  of  Lake  Area  Vocational 
Technical  Institute  of  Watertown,  whose  technology  department  is  currently 


developing  Dakotah  Language  Program  software  for  SWC. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  partnership,  said  Dr.  LoneFight,  should  be 
available  in  a month  or  two. 

Also  recognized  was  Gabrielle  Strong,  of  the  Minneapolis-based  Grotto 
Foundation . 

Grotto  is  another  benefactor  of  Native  preservation  languages, 
supporting  efforts  across  the  country. 

Gabrielle  spoke,  saying  how  exciting  it  is  to  see  the  interest  here  in 
preserving  the  Dakotah  Language. 

She  encouraged  continued  support  for  the  work  at  SWC  and  said 
"Pidamiya ! " 

For  more  information  about  the  SWC  Dakotah  Language  project,  contact: 
Tammy  DeCoteau,  Language  Project  Coordinator,  at  605-698-3966  ext.  1531. 
"Dakota  iyaa  he?" 
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Fort  McDowell  tribe  buys  137-room  Sedona  resort 
LARRY  COPENHAVER 
lcopenha@tucsoncitizen . com 
August  19,  2004 

Fort  McDowell  Yavapai  Nation  north  of  Phoenix  has  bought  the 
Radisson  Poco  Diablo  Resort  in  Sedona,  the  tribe's  spokesman 
said  yesterday. 

The  137-room  resort,  which  includes  a nine-hole,  par-3  golf 
course,  conference  rooms,  swimming  pool,  exercise  facilities, 
tennis  courts,  spa  and  restaurant,  was  owned  by  Triple  Tree 
Corp.  of  Washington  state. 

The  resort  will  keep  the  Radisson  brand,  nation  spokesman 
Michele  3.  Crank  said  in  a news  release. 

The  933-member  tribe  is  building  a 247-room  resort  and 
conference  center  on  tribal  land.  That  resort  is  scheduled  to 
open  in  fall  2005  and  will  also  bear  the  Radisson  brand,  the 
release  said. 

The  nation  operates  Fort  McDowell  Adventures,  a Wild  West 
recreation  and  outdoor  event  venue;  Fort  McDowell  Casino  and 
We-Ko-Pa  Golf  Club,  honored  as  one  of  the  top  five  public 
courses  in  the  world  by  Sports  Illustrated  magazine  in  2001, 

Crank  said. 

The  nation  also  is  building  an  RV  resort. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tucson  Citizen. 
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3USTICE:  With  tribes  fearing  erosion  of  sovereignty,  commission  must 
find  way  to  make  system  work. 

By  30EL  GAY 


Anchorage  Daily  News 
September  4,  2004 

Nine  members  named  to  a new  rural  justice  commission  this  week  could  help 
dramatically  reshape  rural  Alaska  as  they  tackle  some  of  the  thorniest 
issues  facing  Alaska  Natives,  the  state  and  the  federal  government. 

The  Alaska  Rural  Justice  and  Law  Enforcement  Commission,  created  by 
Congress  and  appointed  Thursday  by  U.S.  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft, 
has  been  asked  to  envision: 

* a unified  system  of  law  enforcement,  courts  and  laws  for  rural  villages, 
possibly  including  some  new,  untried  form  of  government; 

* a more  efficient  way  of  funding  rural  cops  and  courts; 

* better  ways  of  handling  domestic  violence,  child  abuse  and  the  flow  of 
booze  into  dry  communities. 

Alaska  tribes  have  set  their  own  parameters  for  the  commission's  work. 

At  a summit  this  week,  more  than  half  the  state's  federally  recognized 
tribes  vowed  to  oppose  any  proposals  that  would  regionalize  their  funding 
or  undermine  their  sovereignty. 

The  commission's  task  is  challenging,  said  the  federal  co-chair,  U.S. 
Attorney  Tim  Burgess. 

"I  don't  pretend  it's  going  to  be  easy,"  he  said.  "But  I can't  think  of 
a more  important  set  of  issues  we  could  be  dealing  with." 

The  commission's  work  focuses  on  several  key  issues  that  revolve  around 
law  enforcement  and  justice,  but  that  extend  throughout  Alaska  Native  life. 

Many  rural  residents  believe  the  state  doesn't  adequately  fund  village 
law  enforcement.  A lawsuit  challenging  the  state  program  failed  to  sway  a 
lower  court  but  an  appeal  is  pending  before  the  Alaska  Supreme  Court. 

At  the  same  time,  Alaska's  federally  recognized  tribes  have  been  using 
federal  funds  to  provide  an  increasing  number  of  social  services  to  their 
members,  including  law  enforcement  and  tribal  courts.  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  has 
said  231  tribes  are  too  many  to  fund  individually,  and  he  has  proposed 
consolidating  funding  for  cost-effectiveness. 

The  tribes  disagree  and  say  the  status  quo  works.  But  even  more 
worrisome  is  losing  their  tribal  identity,  which  they  fear  could  happen  if 
funding  went  to  some  other  entity  than  the  tribe. 

Many  villages  have  formed  tribal  courts  to  handle  local  legal  affairs. 

But  the  state  has  questioned  their  legal  authority,  saying  Alaska  can't 
have  two  sets  of  laws. 

The  new  commission  was  asked  to  sort  out  the  tangle  and  to  suggest  a new 
form  of  unified  government  for  villages  that  includes  courts,  laws  and 
enforcement . 

Such  an  overhaul  is  overdue,  said  commission  member  Loretta  Bullard, 
president  of  the  Nome-based  Kawerak  Inc.,  who  is  representing  the  state's 
12  Native  nonprofits.  Since  statehood,  village  authority  has  been  steadily 
undermined  by  the  state,  yet  state  funding  hasn't  kept  pace  with  the  need 
for  local  officers  and  courts. 

"Jurisdiction  is  being  asserted,  but  there's  nobody  out  there  to  enforce 
it,"  Bullard  said.  "I  think  we  need  to  give  the  people  the  tools  they 
need,"  especially  to  control  alcohol  and  domestic  violence. 

Devising  a new  system  would  require  big  changes,  possibly  including 
amending  both  state  and  federal  law,  Bullard  said.  She's  optimistic, 
however. 

"You  need  to  get  all  the  parties  at  the  table,  recognize  there's  room 
for  improvement  and  that  there's  more  than  one  way  to  solve  the  problem," 
she  said. 

Commission  member  Bill  Tandeske,  who  heads  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  said  the  state  is  entering  the  talks  with  an  open  mind. 

"I  would  not  discard  any  idea  going  in,"  he  said. 

Several  years  ago,  he  said,  the  state  had  some  pilot  projects  that 
relied  on  village  residents  to  handle  legal  issues  such  as  substance  abuse 
and  juvenile  delinquency. 

"We'll  probably  revisit  some  of  those,"  he  said. 

Handing  over  legal  authority  to  tribes,  villages  or  some  new  form  of 
village  government  will  have  to  be  part  of  the  discussion,  Tandeske  said. 

"On  one  hand,  we've  got  issues  of  law  and  authority,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  we've  got  reality,"  he  said.  "Our  job  is  to  make  the  system  work." 


Juneau  Mayor  and  former  state  Attorney  General  Bruce  Botelho,  who  was 
named  to  the  commission  to  represent  municipal  governments,  said  the 
commission  may  have  to  wade  into  new  legal  territory  to  meet  the  demands 
set  out  by  Congress. 

It  may  be  unrealistic  to  think  the  commission  will  discover  a unified 
system  of  rural  governance,  he  said. 

"But  there  are  certainly  ways  we  can  improve,"  especially  with 
additional  government  money,  he  said. 

Current  Attorney  General  Gregg  Renkes,  the  commission's  state  co-chair, 
said  he  doesn't  want  to  stray  into  new  legal  territory,  however. 

"I  think  we've  had  enough  of  that,"  he  said.  "We  need  to  heal  that 
divide  and  bring  people  together  around  areas  we  have  legal  certainty." 

His  goal  is  to  empower  people,  and  maybe  create  a new  form  of  state 
government  "so  folks  can  take  responsibility  for  public  safety  issues  in 
their  communities,"  he  said. 

Tribal  advocates  fear  that  any  proposed  government  or  funding 
consolidation  plan  will  erode  the  tribes'  sovereign  status.  They  doubt  the 
commission  can  represent  tribal  concerns  because,  of  the  nine  members, 
tribes  have  just  one,  said  Heather  Kendall-Miller,  an  attorney  with  the 
Native  American  Rights  Fund. 

"If  you  really  want  to  address  rural  governance,  let's  invite  tribal 
leaders  to  the  table,  because  they  have  to  deal  with  issues  of  governance 
and  law  enforcement  in  their  villages  on  a day-to-day  basis,"  she  said. 

If  the  commission  does  propose  sweeping  changes  that  affect  the 
relationship  between  Alaska  tribes  and  the  federal  government,  Kendall- 
Miller  said,  "then  certainly  they  should  be  subject  to  public  input  and 
Senate  hearings . " 

Commission  co-chair  Burgess  said  the  panel  members  will  meet  soon  to  set 
out  a strategy. 

Commission  members  said  Friday  that  they  plan  to  take  substantial  public 
input  and  will  take  advantage  of  statewide  forums  such  as  an  upcoming 
summit  hosted  by  the  Alaska  Inter-Tribal  Council  and  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  in  October. 

"I  think  there's  a lot  of  information  and  interest  out  there  and  one  of 
the  most  important  things  we  have  to  do  is  listen,"  said  Burgess. 

Other  members  of  the  commission  include  Bering  Straits  Native  Corp.  vice 
president  Gail  Schubert,  representing  the  Alaska  Native  Justice  Center; 
Northwest  Arctic  Borough  Mayor  Ross  Schaeffer  Sr.,  representing  rural 
boroughs;  Tanana  Chiefs  Conference  President  Buddy  Brown,  representing  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives;  and  Wilson  Justin  of  the  Mount  Sanford 
Tribal  Consortium,  representing  tribes. 

Daily  News  reporter  Joel  Gay  can  be  reached  at  jgay@adn.com 
or  at  257-4310. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Ransom:  Mohawks  have  a right  to  thrive,  not  just  survive 
September  3,  2004 

by:  James  W.  Ransom  <http://www. indiancountry. com/?author=497>/  Chief/ 

St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribal  Council 

All  across  Indian  country,  the  undeniable  right  of  tribal  governments  to 
provide  for  the  well-being  of  their  membership  is  under  attack  and,  in 
some  instances,  is  being  systematically  eroded  by  external  agencies.  The 
most  recent  encroachment  into  Native  lands  comes  in  Mohawk  territory  where 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  attempting  to  impose  a regulation  that 
would  force  custom  agents  to  begin  collecting  a federal  excise  tax  on  the 


importation  of  fuel  from  Canada  into  our  Native  community. 

It  seems  that  all  too  many  federal,  state  agencies  and  a slew  of  other 
organizations  have  lost  sight  of  the  primary  role  tribal  governments 
provide  - to  ensure  that  Native  peoples  remain  culturally  and  economically 
viable  as  distinct  groups  of  people.  These  responsibilities  include  being 
able  to  provide  and  guarantee  economic  development  opportunities  where  no 
others  exist.  This  is  even  more  important  in  remote  regions  of  the  country, 
like  ours,  that  are  termed  "economically  depressed"  and  are  currently 
experiencing  high  unemployment  rates.  It  is  in  these  unique  areas  where 
the  role  of  tribal  governments  is  enhanced  through  the  delivery  of 
essential  programs  and  employment  opportunities  its  businesses  provide  to 
tribal  members  and  the  surrounding  communities. 

As  sovereign  nations,  tribal  governments  are  not  taxed.  This  is  a 
constitutionally  protected  provision  that  helps  to  direct  its  government 
revenue  to  effectively  provide  for  its  membership.  The  IRS  purports  the 
regulation  is  not  intended  to  fall  directly  on  tribal  governments,  but  it 
clearly  does  as  it  jeopardizes  a vital  revenue  stream  utilized  to  provide 
essential  government  services.  The  negative  impacts  of  the  imposed 
regulation  would  have  become  apparent  to  the  taxing  arm  of  the  federal 
government  had  consultations  been  conducted  with  our  tribal  government. 

The  IRS  regulation  clearly  undermines  our  government's  ability  to  govern 
internal  affairs  and  threatens  the  degradation  of  most  community  services 
we  provide.  The  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe  currently  licenses  tribal 
businesses  and  collects  fees  that  are  used  to  provide  programs  like  law 
enforcement,  health,  education,  fire,  environmental  services  and  much, 
much  more.  In  2003  alone,  the  fees  collected  from  fuel  retailers  and 
wholesalers  amounted  to  approximately  $1,000,000  and  directly  supported 
these  essential  services.  Removing  the  competitive  price  advantage  for  our 
tribal  businesses  will  force  many  to  close  and  significantly  decrease  the 
amount  of  funding  available.  This  will  make  many  of  our  180  tribal 
programs  ineligible  for  federal  matching  funds.  The  lack  of  tribal 
businesses  that  provide  a revenue  stream  for  tribal  matching  funds 
threatens  the  availability  of  essential  government  service  for  our 
community  members. 

In  addition  to  paying  administrative  fees  to  our  tribal  government,  our 
community's  businesses  make  generous  contributions  to  many  local  and 
regional  organizations.  Not  to  mention  much  needed  employment 
opportunities  for  more  than  300  individuals  including  members  of  the  tribe 
and  the  surrounding  communities  and  the  sound  economic  base  they  provide 
to  the  regional  economy. 

Executive  Order  13175  has  been  in  place  since  November  2000  to  guarantee 
regular  and  meaningful  consultations  with  tribal  governments  on  federal 
policies  that  have  direct  tribal  implications.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  currently  developing  a similar  consultation  policy,  but  failed 
to  consult  with  us  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  regulation.  Doing  so 
would  have  clearly  revealed  the  direct  and  devastating  impact  it  will  have 
on  our  tribal  government  and  community  members.  As  stipulated  by  the  same 
Executive  Order,  any  federal  policy  that  has  tribal  implications  is  to 
provide  alternative  sources  of  funding  to  pay  for  the  direct  costs 
incurred  by  tribal  governments. 

For  the  IRS  to  state  without  meaningful  dialogue  and  consultation  that 
the  regulation  poses  no  significant  economic  impact  on  our  tribal 
government  is  inaccurate.  It  violates  the  spirit  and  intent  of  both  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  and  the  federal  government's  policy  of 
consultation  with  tribal  governments.  Based  on  this  and  other  negative 
impacts,  we  strongly  oppose  the  implementation  of  the  regulation  and  ask 
that  immediate  dialogue  take  place  prior  to  its  imposition  date  of  Sept. 

28. 

As  an  invaluable  contributor  to  the  financially-strapped  economy  of 
Northern  New  York  state,  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe  should  have  been 
consulted  on  the  impact  the  regulation  will  have  on  our  tribal  government 
and  the  essential  community  services  it  provides.  We  have  an  inalienable 
right  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of  our  tribal  members  and  deserve  more 
than  just  a fighting  chance  to  survive.  We  demand  our  right  to  guarantee  a 
strong,  viable  tribal  economy  for  the  generations  yet  to  be  born. 


Chief  Dames  W.  Ransom  is  a member  of  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribal  Council. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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IRS  Seize  Canadian  Gas  Headed  For  Reservations 
Dane  Flasch 
Niagara  Falls,  NY 
August  30,  2004 

Officials  estimate  that  taxpayers  are  being  cheated  out  a half-billion 
dollars  every  year  by  suppliers  who  haul  in  gas  from  Canada  to  avoid  US 
taxes.  This  week,  IRS  agents  are  targeting  gas  headed  for  sale  on  Indian 
reservations  in  a sting  operation  near  the  border. 

In  the  early  morning  fog,  armed  IRS  agents  camp  out  at  the 
Queenston/Lewiston  bridge  near  Niagara  Falls,  NY.  Their  targets  are  fuel 
tankers  filled  with  thousands  of  gallons  of  gasoline.  The  feds  say  the  St. 
Regis  Mohawk  tribe  imports  this  gas  from  Canada  to  avoid  paying  federal 
taxes . 

Sovereign  nations  are  exempt  from  state  tax  on  gasoline.  At  issue  here 
is  the  federal  excise  tax  of  18.4  cents  a gallon.  The  US  supreme  court  has 
upheld  a ruling  the  Indian  Nations  must  pay  up--the  three  largest  Mohawk 
distributors  have  not. 

On  this  day,  they  seized  11,000  gallons  from  the  tanker  driven  by  Brian 
Morris . 

The  uncollected  pennies  add  up.  It's  $2,000  for  Morris'  tanker  alone.  In 
the  last  five  years,  the  Mohawks  have  shipped  400  million  gallons  of  fuel 
from  Canada  avoiding  $79  million  in  taxes. 

Gas  collected  will  be  auctioned  off  with  the  proceeds  going  back  to 
taxpayers.  The  IRS  promises  the  sting  will  continue  until  taxes  are  paid. 
Haulers  like  Brian  Morris  are  caught  in  the  middle. 

In  a written  statement,  the  St.  Regis  tribal  council  calls  the  IRS 
action:  "an  infringement  on  our  tribal  sovereignty.  [We  are]  currently 
pursuing  legal  remedies." 

The  IRS  is  targeting  Mohawk  Petroleum  sales  and  its  owner  Brandon 
Tarbell.  They  have  filed  tax  liens  against  the  company  for  $79  million  and 
are  seizing  the  gas  until  that  lien  is  paid  off. 

Many  of  the  Seneca  Nation  stations  refuse  to  sell  the  Canadian  gas,  but 
enough  do.  Some  officials  estimate  the  US  government  is  losing  half  a 
billion  dollars  a year  in  unpaid  excise  tax. 

The  IRS  said  this  will  not  cost  people  who  buy  their  gas  on  reservations 
more  because  the  Mohawk  distributors  haven't  been  passing  on  the  savings 
to  consumers  all  along. 

Copyright  c.  2004  WOKR  13,  Clear  Channel  Communications,  Inc. 
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Mohawk  Tribe  Responds  To  IRS  Gas  Sting 
Dane  Flasch 


Niagara  Falls,  NY 
September  1,  2004 

Last  week,  NewsSource  13  reported  on  armed  IRS  agents  seizing  thousands 
of  gallons  of  gasoline  meant  for  sale  on  Indian  reservations . On  Thursday, 
the  IRS  will  auction  off  the  gas  it  has  collected  so  far  and  apply  it  to 
the  debt  it  says  the  Mohawk  tribe  owes. 

The  agents  say  the  stings  will  continue  until  enough  fuel  is  collected 
to  pay  up  the  almost  $80  million  in  federal  excise  tax. 

Chief  lames  Ransom  of  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe  said,  "It  represents 
one  more  roadblock  here  in  what  we're  trying  to  accomplish  and  that's  our 
own  economic  survival  as  a community." 

The  sovereign  nations  are  exempt  from  state  tax  on  gasoline  and  continue 
to  fight  state  and  federal  attempts  to  impose  other  taxes  which  they  say 
go  against  signed  treaties. 

The  tribe  argues  that  stations  on  the  reservation  are  assessed  taxes 
those  outside  don't  have  to  pay--four  cents  a gallon  goes  to  public  health 
care,  housing,  and  police  services. 

Phillip  Leroux,  who  owns  a station  just  outside  the  reservation  and  pays 
all  taxes,  said  the  IRS  sting  levels  the  playing  field. 

"I'd  like  to  live  side  by  side  with  them  and  have  business  be  fair... 
its  not  now,"  he  said. 

At  the  border,  the  IRS  isn't  negotiating.  However,  the  tribe  says  it  has 
set  up  a series  of  meetings  with  the  IRS  in  Buffalo  to  discuss  the 
situation . 

IRS  plans  to  move  to  different  border  crossings  after  this  week  but  for 
obvious  reasons  isn't  saying  which  ones  it  will  target. 
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Metis  leader  plans  purge  of  newcomers 
September  3,  2004 

YELLOWKNIFE  - More  than  60  members  of  the  North  Slave  Metis  Alliance  may 
be  expelled  from  the  organization 

Enge  says  the  decisions  of  the  previous  board  may  be  null  and  void 
That's  according  to  Alliance  vice-president  Bill  Enge. 

Enge  was  elected  last  week  after  successfully  suing  the  Alliance  for 
expelling  close  to  100  members  in  1998. 

Now  he's  saying  anyone  who  signed  on  after  1998  may  not  be  a legitimate 
member. 

And  Enge  says  all  agreements  and  decisions  made  by  previous  boards  may 
also  be  null  and  void. 

"The  big-ticket  item  we  are  talking  about  is  the  signing  of  the  Diavik 
Diamond  Mines  Impact  Benefit  Agreement  under  the  unlawful  auspices  of  an 
unlawful  board,  headed  up  by  Clem  Paul,"  he  says.  "Now  that  Impact 
Benefit  Agreement  is  in  fact  in  question." 

Enge  says  the  board  will  be  seeking  legal  advice  on  the  matter.  NOTE:  In 
accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  this  material  is  distributed 
without  profit  or  payment  to  those  who  have  expressed  a prior  interest  in 
receiving  this  information  for  non-profit  research  and  educational 
purposes  only. 
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N.W.T.  First  Nations  call  for  ratification  of  treaty 
September  3,  2004 

YELLOWKNIFE  - The  Dene  Nation  has  pledged  its  support  to  the  Dogrib 
people  in  their  effort  to  get  their  land  claim  and  self-government 
agreement  through  Parliament. 

Rabesca  says  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  support 

The  Tli  Cho  expected  the  federal  government  to  endorse  their  agreement 
earlier  this  year,  but  the  Dune  election  delayed  approval. 

The  grand  chief  of  the  Dogrib  Nation,  Doe  Rabesca,  says  he  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  support  from  other  Dene  leaders  for  the  Tli  Cho  land 
claim . 

"This  sends  a message  to  Ottawa.  That  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
Territories,  the  29  chiefs,  are  together  pushing  the  Dogrib  land  claims 
and  urging  the  federal  government  to  fast  track,  pass  the  legislation, 
our  bill,  in  the  House,"  he  said.  "It's  sure  a big  big  boost." 

Some  chiefs  at  the  Dene  National  Assembly  promised  to  travel  with  the 
Dogrib  delegation  when  the  agreement  goes  to  Parliament. 

Parliament  resumes  in  October. 

The  Tli  Cho  agreement  covers  a large  area  of  land  between  Great  Bear 
Lake  and  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  includes  both  of  the  territory's  diamond 
mines . 

The  Dogrib  will  be  paid  $152  million  over  15  years,  along  with  annual 
payments  of  approximately  $3.5  million. 
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Ontario  reserves  demand  inquiry  into  mercury  poisoning 
September  2,  2004 

GRASSY  NARROWS,  ONT.  - Aboriginal  leaders  in  northwestern  Ontario  are 
calling  for  a public  inquiry  after  an  international  health  expert  said 
people  living  in  the  area  are  still  showing  effects  of  mercury  poisoning. 

Dr.  Masazumi  Harada,  a world-renowned  neurologist,  said  Thursday  that 
the  conditions  of  people  exposed  to  mercury  three  decades  ago  have  stayed 
the  same  or  worsened. 

During  the  1970s,  a paper  plant  dumped  tonnes  of  mercury  into  the  river 
systems  that  run  through  communities  home  to  the  White  Dog  and  Grassy 
Narrows  First  Nations. 

Harada' s report,  released  earlier  this  week,  says  at  least  nine 
residents  show  symptoms  of  Minimata  disease,  or  methylmercury  poisoning, 
which  can  include  partial  paralysis,  dementia,  impaired  balance,  impaired 
speech  and  blurred  vision. 

"Everything  that  has  gone  wrong  in  my  community  is  all  pointing  back  to 
mercury,"  said  Ron  McDonald,  chief  of  White  Dog  First  Nations. 

"We  need  our  government  to  come  forward  to  the  table  and  speak  to  us, 
and  stop  denying  that  there  is  a problem." 

Health  Canada  disputes  report 

Health  Canada  disputed  the  report  by  Harada,  who  tested  residents  in 
1975  and  retested  them  two  years  ago. 

The  department  countered  that  blood  mercury  levels  in  people  are  in 


steady  decline.  It  suggested  the  symptoms  found  by  Harada  could  be 
associated  with  different  disorders  such  as  diabetes,  multiple  sclerosis 
and  alcoholism. 


$17  million  in  compensation  paid 

Between  1962  and  1970,  a pulp  mill  operated  by  Dryden  Chemicals  dumped 
about  9,000  kilograms  of  mercury  into  the  English-Wabigoon  river  system. 
Both  communities  sit  along  the  480-kilometre  system,  which  runs  across  the 
Ontario-Manitoba  border. 

Testing  showed  people  had  high  levels  of  mercury  in  their  blood,  which 
was  blamed  for  birth  defects  in  children. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  the  bands  received  a compensation  package  of  almost 
$17  million  from  the  company  and  provincial  and  federal  governments. 

They're  still  advised  not  to  eat  fish  from  the  river. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
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First  Nation  passes  its  own  drug  laws 
September  2,  2004 

WINNIPEG  - The  Fisher  River  First  Nation  has  introduced  a new  bylaw  that 
would  increase  the  legal  penalties  for  drug-related  offences. 

People  who  live  on  the  Interlake-area  reserve  have  seen  the  local  drug 
problem  escalate  to  addicted  children  and  gang  attacks  motivated  by  the 
drug  trade. 

To  deal  with  the  problem,  the  band  council  passed  a bylaw  in  Dune  that 
makes  it  illegal  to  make,  sell  or  possess  narcotics  - on  top  of  Criminal 
Code  offences  for  the  same  crimes. 

The  bylaw  allows  the  band  council  to  levy  its  own  penalties,  ranging 
from  fines  to  jail  time  to  loss  of  support  cheques  to  banishment  from  the 
community  for  repeated  offences. 

Band  lawyer  Flarold  Cochrane  says  the  justice  system  isn't  stopping  the 
flow  of  drugs  into  the  community,  so  the  band  council  wants  to  try. 

"This  process  is  community-driven.  There's  strong  community  support  for 
it,"  he  says.  "It's  about  a First  Nation  itself  - members  of  a First 
Nation  - attempting  to  take  control  of  a problem  itself." 

First  Nations  are  allowed  under  the  Indian  Act  to  draft  bylaws  to 
improve  life  on  reserves  in  a number  of  areas,  including  law  and  order. 
However,  the  drug  bylaw  isn't  in  effect  yet  because  the  federal  Dustice 
Department  is  investigating  how  it  would  fit  in  with  the  Criminal  Code. 

A busy  RCMP  detachment  more  than  60  kilometres  away  provides  the 
reserve's  only  policing,  so  the  band  council  is  relying  on  its  own  people 
to  enforce  the  bylaw.  Cochrane  says  suspected  drug  users  or  dealers  will 
be  brought  before  the  band  council  to  explain  themselves. 

"You  would  be  called  by  the  chief  and  council,  to  say,  'Listen,  your 
name  has  come  forth.  We  know  you  are  using  drugs.'  You  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  with  the  chief  and  council  to  say  either  it's  true  or 
it's  not  true.  You'd  then  be  told  of  the  consequences  if  you  were  to 
continue  using,  or  selling,"  Cochrane  explains. 

In  the  future,  the  band  council  hopes  to  piggy-back  its  bylaw-infraction 
tickets  on  drug  charges  laid  by  the  RCMP.  Otherwise,  it  wants  more  money 
from  government  to  set  up  a band  police  force. 
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Officer  faces  discipline  in  death  of  teenager 
By  GRAEME  SMITH 
September  2,  2004 

The  mother  of  a native  teenager  who  froze  to  death  on  the  outskirts  of 
Saskatoon  says  she's  comforted  by  yesterday's  announcement  that  a senior 
police  officer  will  face  disciplinary  charges  in  the  case. 

Stella  Bignell  waited  almost  14  years  for  punishment  for  the  police 
force  she  believes  was  responsible  for  dumping  her  17-year-old  son,  Neil 
Stonechild,  at  the  edge  of  town  on  a freezing  November  night. 

She  was  surprised  yesterday  when  her  lawyer  called  her  home  in  Cross 
Lake,  Man.,  to  tell  her  that  Saskatoon's  deputy  police  chief  has  been 
formally  charged  with  two  counts  of  discreditable  conduct. 

Her  son's  death  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  largest  RCMP 
investigations  in  Saskatchewan's  history  and  a $1. 9-million  public  inquiry. 

Deputy  Chief  Dan  Wiks's  testimony  at  the  inquiry  made  headlines  when  he 
admitted  to  lying  about  the  Stonechild  case  in  an  interview  with  a 
reporter  for  the  Saskatoon  StarPhoenix  in  May,  2003. 

The  reporter  asked  the  deputy  chief  why  two  constables,  Larry  Hartwig 
and  Bradley  Senger,  weren't  suspended  during  the  investigation  of 
allegations  that  the  officers  had  picked  up  Mr.  Stonechild  in  the  hours 
before  he  died. 

Deputy  Chief  Wiks's  reply  was  quoted:  "The  only  reason  we  would  suspend 
somebody  is  if  we  had  some  indication  that  there  was  some  wrongdoing.  We 
had  no  indication  of  that  whatsoever.  We  still  don't." 

Linder  oath  at  the  inquiry,  he  said  he  was  quoted  accurately,  but 
"misspoke"  because  police  had  "significant  evidence"  since  Dune,  2000, 
that  the  two  constables  were  somehow  involved  with  Mr.  Stonechild  on  the 
night  he  disappeared. 
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Desecration  smacks  of  racism,  says  KDFN  chief 
September  1,  2004 

WHITEHORSE  - Members  of  the  Whitehorse-based  Kwanlin  Dun  First  Nation 
were  horrified  this  week  when  vandals  struck  several  gravesites  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city. 

Overturned  spirit  houses  and  fences  damaged  by  vandals 

The  collection  of  small  buildings  known  as  spirit  houses  sat  on  a hill 
overlooking  the  Yukon  River,  near  the  city's  hospital.  Some  of  the  sites 
date  as  far  back  as  the  Gold  Rush. 

Sometime  this  week,  vandals  overturned  the  houses,  broke  fences  and 
smashed  crosses.  Even  a large  concrete  pillar  that  marked  one  of  the  sites 
was  broken. 

RCMP  are  investigating  the  incident. 


KDFN  acting  chief  iason  Shorty  believes  the  vandalism  is  racially 
motivated . 

"Clearly  these  graves  belong  to  native  people,  clearly  these  graves  do 
not  belong  to  other  Canadians,"  he  says.  "Clearly  there  is  something 
different  about  these  graves.  And  that's  what  racists  do,  they  attack 
things  they  don't  understand  or  know." 

Another  view  of  the  damage 

The  First  Nation  is  asking  for  public  assistance  in  identifying  the 
culprits . 

Spirit  houses  are  important  because  it's  believed  they  house  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased.  The  graves  also  sit  on  what  used  to  be  an  old  village 
site. 

These  graves  belong  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  families  within  the 
Kwanlin  Dun  First  Nation. 

"Somehow  we  as  First  Nations  have  to  get  the  message  ut  to  all  the 
people  here  in  the  Yukon,  that  these  sites  are  very  sacred  and  should  be 
respected  as  such,  as  any  grave  yard,  you  can't  do  that,"  says  Barbara 
Fred . 

It's  not  the  first  time  vandals  have  desecrated  gravesites  belonging  to 
the  Kwanlin  Dun  First  Nation. 

A cemetery  in  the  downtown  area  was  hit  by  vandals  about  10  years  ago. 
They  spray  painted  spirit  houses,  broke  some  fencing  and  left  behind 
garbage  after  partying  nearby. 

Under  Yukon  law,  desecrating  grave  sites  is  punishable  by  a $100  fine 
and  six  months  in  jail. 
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New  law  enforcement  center  set  to  open  in  New  Town 
Associated  Press 
September  2,  2004 

NEW  TOWN,  N.D.  - A $6.5  million  center  with  combined  jail  and  court 
facilities  for  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  is  scheduled  to  open  here 
next  month. 

Three  Affiliated  Tribes  Chairman  Tex  Flail  said  it  is  one  of  10  such 
facilities  being  built  on  Indian  reservations  across  the  country.  The 
others,  which  are  in  the  planning  stages  or  under  construction,  include 
one  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation. 

"It's  important  not  to  warehouse  people  or  just  lock  them  up.  These  are 
our  relatives  and  we  need  to  treat  them  with  respect  and  dignity,"  Flail 
said.  "At  the  same  time,  those  who  violate  the  law  need  to  understand 
there  are  consequences." 

The  current  jail  is  crowded  and  does  not  have  facilities  to  house 
juveniles . 

U.S.  Department  of  Dustice  grants,  and  money  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  tribe  financed  the  new  center. 

The  30, 312-square-foot  building  has  a capacity  of  96  inmates.  It  also 
has  other  features  including  a judge's  chambers  and  a hearing  room  with  a 
bulletproof  area  for  judges  and  staff. 
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Cloquet  family  seeks  daughter's  killer 
Matt  Mckinney,  Star  Tribune 
September  3,  2004 

Some  nights,  when  the  hoping  keeps  her  awake,  Margaret  Dupuis  plays  a 
guessing  game.  She  puzzles  over  scenarios  and  considers  various  people, 
rearranging  the  possibilities,  hoping  to  seize  on  something  that  could 
tell  her  who  left  her  daughter's  body  by  the  side  of  a gravel  road  four 
years  ago  this  week. 

"We've  sat  up  for  hours  and  hours  trying  to  figure  things  out,"  said 
Dupuis,  speaking  at  her  rural  Cloquet  home  on  Thursday.  "If  I knew  who  it 
was,  I could  start  grieving,  because  I haven't  really  grieved,"  she  said. 
"It's  more  anger  for  me." 

Her  daughter  is  buried  in  a cemetery  not  far  from  Dupuis'  home,  close 
enough  to  show  her  three  grandchildren  where  their  mother  is  buried. 

The  killing  of  Trina  Langenbrunner  has  stymied  investigators. 
Langenbrunner,  33,  was  found  stabbed  to  death  on  Sept.  3,  2000,  near 
Brookston,  Minn.,  after  she  told  friends  she  was  going  to  hitchhike  to 
Grand  Rapids  to  see  her  estranged  husband. 

Location  of  crime  sceneA  reward  for  information  that  would  lead  to  the 
arrest  of  Langenbrunner ' s killer  has  been  offered  since  shortly  after  her 
body  was  discovered.  The  initial  $10,000  from  the  state  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Apprehension  (BCA)  and  Fond  du  Lac  Band  of  Chippewa  was  doubled  to  $20,000 
then  raised  again.  Today  a group  of  organizations  stands  ready  to  pay 
$100,000. 

The  St.  Louis  County  Sheriff's  Office  has  held  an  open  house  every  year 
on  the  anniversary  of  Langenbrunner ' s death  in  the  hope  that  someone  will 
step  forward  with  information. 

Sheriff's  Sgt.  Sally  Burns  met  with  people  Thursday  night  at  the  Fond  du 
Lac  Indian  Reservation  Police  Department's  headquarters.  Reporters  were 
asked  not  to  attend  the  meetings  for  fear  that  they  might  scare  off 
informants . 

"There  are  times  when  we  feel  helpless  as  a family,"  said  Sharri  St. 
Germaine,  one  of  Trina 's  two  sisters.  "What  more  can  we  do?  We  just  try  to 
renew  our  pleas  and  keep  our  faith  and  keep  praying." 

Driving  the  family's  anguish  is  the  belief  that  someone  nearby  knows 
something  about  the  slaying.  The  killer  could  even  be  someone  they  know, 
said  Doug  St.  Germaine,  one  of  Trina's  two  brothers. 

You  never  know,"  he  said.  "You  could  be  talking  to  the  person,  and  it 
could  be  the  one  who  did  it." 

Sharri  St.  Germaine  and  others  said  this  week  that  they  believe  that 
Langenbrunner ' s killer  was  familiar  with  the  area.  The  body  was  found  in  a 
remote  area  that  a stranger  would  not  know,  she  said. 

Residual  fear 

Trust  was  another  casualty  the  night  Trina  went  missing,  her  family  said 
Today  Dupuis'  grandchildren  are  told  to  play  nearby.  Older  children  in  the 
family  are  told  to  call  every  few  hours  when  they  go  out.  Dupuis  has 
stopped  going  out  at  night  and  feels  insecure  traveling  even  to  the 
grocery  store.  She  has  moved  from  her  house  in  the  country  to  one  closer 
to  other  houses. 

"Since  this  happened,  I spend  more  time  with  my  kids  now  and  all  of  my 
grandkids.  Life  is  too  short.  You  never  know  what's  going  to  happen,"  she 
said . 

In  her  drive  to  find  the  killer,  she  has  contacted  the  television  show 
"America's  Most  Wanted,"  but  to  little  avail.  It  may  not  have  helped  that 
there  is  no  known  suspect,  the  usual  hook  of  the  show. 

She  has  also  become  a mother  again,  to  Trina's  three  children,  who  have 


lived  with  hen  since  their  mother  was  killed.  The  youngest , Shelly,  is  15 
years  old.  Todd  is  17  and  will  graduate  this  year  from  high  school.  Sheila, 
the  oldest,  is  18  and  has  a baby  girl  of  her  own,  Kierra,  2. 

"It's  hard,"  said  Dupuis.  "We  do  talk  about  it  sometimes  but  not  really 
often  because  tears  come  to  their  eyes  and  stuff,  and  I don't  like  to  see 
them  cry.  In  the  time  that  I've  had  these  kids,  I've  seen  them  grow  up, 
graduating,  going  through  all  of  these  school  preparations  and  everything. 
Their  mother  should  have  been  here  to  do  all  of  this." 

Langenbrunner ' s husband,  Shawn,  lives  near  Grand  Rapids  today,  according 
to  the  family.  Dupuis  said  she  hasn't  seen  him  since  the  funeral.  Shawn 
Langenbrunner  couldn't  be  reached  for  comment  Thursday. 

Investigators  have  said  that  he  has  an  alibi  for  the  night  his  estranged 
wife  was  killed. 

Late-night  walk 

Trina  Langenbrunner  went  missing  early  on  a Sunday,  after  spending 
several  hours  with  friends  at  bars  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  Reservation. 
Her  marriage  was  in  trouble,  and  she  decided  that  she  had  to  see  her 
estranged  husband  that  night. 

She  called  several  people  for  a ride  but  couldn't  get  one.  A witness 
reported  seeing  her  walking  along  Brookston  Road  a mile  from  her  house  at 
about  1:30  a.m.  It  was  the  last  report  of  anyone  seeing  her  alive. 

Her  body  was  found  along  a dirt  road  not  far  from  her  house  the  next 
morning  by  a passerby.  She  had  been  stabbed  to  death.  Her  wallet  was  found 
about  four  miles  away. 

Burns,  of  the  St.  Louis  County  Sheriff's  Office,  ended  up  delivering  the 
news  to  the  family.  Dupuis  had  called  authorities  that  day  to  tell  them 
that  she  hadn't  heard  from  her  daughter. 

Burns  went  to  the  family's  house  and  asked  to  see  a picture  of 
Langenbrunner . She  stepped  outside  to  make  a call,  then  returned  to  tell 
Dupuis  that  someone  had  killed  her  daughter. 

Investigators  later  said  evidence  showed  that  Langenbrunner  had  fought 
with  the  attacker,  and  people  were  told  to  look  for  someone  with  fresh 
cuts  or  bruises.  Evidence  left  by  the  killer  included  a print  of  a size  11 
to  12  New  Balance  shoe,  a black  satin  jacket  and  tire  tracks  that 
indicated  the  killer  may  have  been  driving  a minivan,  investigators  said. 

The  jacket  bore  a Camel  cigarette  patch  on  the  right  sleeve  with  the 
words  "Las  Vegas  Groove  Blender"  stitched  on.  "I've  never  seen  her  with 
that  jacket,"  Dupuis  said,  adding  that  investigators  said  that  they  know 
who  the  jacket  belongs  to. 

Investigators,  who  have  followed  hundreds  of  leads  in  the  case,  have  not 
had  any  significant  breaks,  said  Lt.  Richard  Swanson  of  the  St.  Louis 
County  Sheriff's  Office.  The  anniversary  meetings  are  a way  to  keep  the 
case  alive. 

"On  the  anniversary,  we  always  have  to  have  someone  out  in  the  hopes 
that  someone  will  come  forward,"  he  said. 

The  family  plans  a vigil  at  5 p.m.  today,  driving  from  the  Tribal  Center 
building  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  to  the  area  where  Langenbrunner ' s 
body  was  found  and  the  town  of  Brookston,  then  past  the  Holy  Family  Church 
on  the  reservation  before  returning  to  the  Tribal  Center. 

"Sometimes  I get  hopeful  on  some  of  the  leads,"  said  Dupuis.  "Sally 
Burns  assures  me  that  if  something  comes  of  importance  to  them,  evidence 
or  something,  she  will  let  me  know." 

Matt  McKinney  is  atmckinney@startribune.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon  Sep  6,  2004  8:22  AM 

From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

The  second  in  a series  of  letters  from  Native  Inmates  in  the  Soledad  iron 
house  to  Art  Durand,  a volunteer  at  the  prison  who  produces  a Native 
American  program  at  a nearby  university  radio  station  (the  first  of  these 


letters  is  in  last  week's  Wotanging  Ikche,  more  will  follow  in  subsequent 
weeks) : 


Letters  from  the  Iron  House:  Sept  24th  and  25th: 

Hey  Big  Bro  - Dust  got  your  letter,  that  was  some  funny  stuff.  It's 

always  good  to  have  other  stuff  to  laugh  at.  I hope  you  and  Miki  are  doing 

really  good.  I'm  doing  alright  over  this  way,  just  chillin'  and  trying 
to  stay  stress  free.  I liked  how  you  read  the  stuff  on  the  air.  It  is  what 
we  need  here.  This  administration  relies  on  the  hope  that  we  do  not  have 
the  support  of  the  outside  community.  Christians,  Muslims  and  Catholics 
have  that  outside  community  support  so  the  administration  doesn't  mess 
with  them.  There  are  some  underlying  issues  this  administration  has  toward 
the  native  population.  I know  of  two  of  the  issues,  but  there  is 
[something  missing  here  from  the  original]  sure  about.  I've  asked  some  of 
the  guys  who  have  been  here  longer  than  I have  if  they  know  why  this 
administration  turned  on  us.  No  osomething  more  that  we  are  not  quite  ne 

knows.  They  all  say  it  was  fine  and  nice  till  about  mid  97,  until  the 

Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  was  struck  down  and  after  the  groom  ing 
standard  came  into  play. 

I did  talk  with  Derry  Smith  ( the  community  resources  director)  once.  We 
almost  had  a good  talk  but  he  got  offended  when  he  tried  to  tell  me  how  he 
thinks  we  should  worship.  I suggested  he  find  out  more  about  the  people  he 
words  with,  learn  more  about  their  cultures  and  beliefs.  Then  there  was 
the  issue  about  salmon.  He  tried  to  explain  to  me  how  salmon  was  not  a 
traditional  indian  food!  Anyway,  the  salmon  was  ordered  and  it  disappeared. 
Derry  said  he  returned  it  to  the  store.  I said  "Really?  I dont  know  of  any 
fish  store  that  will  accept  returned  fish  after  it  has  left  the  store."  He 
then  grabbed  his  had  and  coat  and  said  "We  are  done  talking.  You  guys  are 
pointing  to  something  I don't  like".  I then  asked  if  he  could  show  me  a 
receipt  for  the  returned  fish.  Some  other  stuff  was  said.  I will  have  to 
tell  you  about  it  later.  That  was  the  only  time  I ever  talked  to  Derry 
Smith.  He  called  us  idol  worshippers!  He  is  Catholic.  Now,  I think  thay 
are  idol  worshippers  too!  (Smiley  face) 

You  should  have  seen  the  ruckus  me  and  my  room  mate  caused  a couple  weeks 
ago  cuz  we  were  wearing  colored  bandanas.  I had  on  a black  one.  Crying 
Wolf  had  orange  and  black.  Since  we've  been  on  this  yard  we  have  been 
wearing  them.  One  C/o  started  whining  about  them  so  a couple  of  other  c/o' 
s apprached  us  and  got  all  snotty  like.  We  let  them  know  that  they  didn't 
know  what  they  were  talking  about.  One  of  the  c/0's  almost  started  crying. 
They  make  a big  issue  over  nothing.  Stuff  like  that  happens  a lot  and  a 
lot  of  times  it's  just  plain  funny.  I think  sometimes  these  guy  start 
hating  because  they  embarrass  themselves.  Nothing  came  of  that.  It  was 
just  stupid.  They  say  now  that  we  are  only  allowed  to  wear  white  or  grey 
bandanas . 

So  it's  good  to  know  that  people  out  there  are  asking  you  for  information 
about  us  here.  That's  the  kind  of  support  we  need.  We  aren't  asking  for 
nothing  more  than  what  should  be  afforded  us.  There  is  nothing  that  we  do 
that  causes  any  safety  or  security  concerns  and  there  has  never  been  a 
problem  like  that.  We  take  care  of  ourselves.  The  only  thing  the  state  has 
to  provide  us  with  is  our  firewood  and  a paid  spiritual  advisor.  The 
prison  doesn't  like  to  do  either,  but  I think  we  may  be  on  a good  road 
for  a change.  This  administration  has  to  get  right  sooner  or  later.  We  can 
have  volunteers  come  in  her  from  the  outside.  There  is  no  specific  number 
but  it's  just  that  this  place  is  so  far  from  civilization  it's  hard  to 
find  people  who  will  drive  this  far. 

Well,  Art.  I will  let  you  go  for  now.  talk  to  you  later. 

Tell  Miki  I said  hi. 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  


Date:  Mon,  16  Aug  2004  23:11:35  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : December  6,  1889  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER 
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A WEEKLY  LETTER 
FROM  THE 

Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School  To  Boys  and  Girls. 


VOL.  VI.  FRIDAY,  Dune  26,  1891  NUMBER  42 


MAN-LIKE  is  it  to  fall  into  sin; 

Friend-like  is  it  to  dwell  therein' 
Christ-like  is  it  for  sin  to  grieve; 
God-like  is  it,  all  sin  to  leave. 


WHENE'ER  a noble  deed  is  wrought. 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a noble  thought. 
Our  hears  in  glad  surprise. 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

Longfellow. 


A WORTHY  FRIEND  NETTLED. 


The  interview  printed  two  weeks  ago,  although  not  given  in  full,  seems 
to  have  stirred  the  feelings  of  a worthy  friend  as  it  also  moved  the 
heart  of  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  himself,  who  was  the  principal 
speaker  in  the  colloquy. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  holds  the  Indian  in  as  high  respect  and  can 
see  as  many  good  qualities  in  the  character  of  our  red  brethren  as  can 
any  person  living,  and  the  article  in  question  plainly  shows  this. 

The  remark  of  the  visitor  as  quoted  form  the  colloquy  to  which  the 
letter  below  refers,  expresses  the  thought  of  a large  majority  of  the 
people  of  our  nation,  and  we  are  grieved  to  *admit*  that  they  outnumber 
the  truly  interested  friends  of  the  Indians.  Only  last  winter,  a member 
of  Congress,  who  represents  a large  constituency  in  the  west  gave  forth 
such  violent,  malicious  and  cowardly  sentiment  against  the  Indian,  that 
our  country's  honor  was  disgraced.  "Filthy  beggar"  is  mild  compared  to 
the  caustic,  scathing,  offensive  vituperations  which  emanated  from  the 
mind  of  this  supposed-to-be  educated  servant  of  the  nation.  It  is 
encouraging,  then,  that  the  recital  of  the  little  conversation  printed 
in  the  HELPER  aroused  our  friend  to  the  point  of  writing  such  a strong 
letter  as  the  following,  which  echoes  the  sentiment,  perhaps,  of  the 
majority  of  our  readers,  and  in  which  they  will  no  doubt  be  interested: 

BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  DUNE  21st,  1891. 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER,  SIRS: 

Picking  up  your  little  sheet  which  my  daughter  receives,  I was  rather 
nettled  at  the  article  on  the  front  page-issue  of  Dunel9,  '91 

I have  been,  and  still  am,  an  ardent  lover  of  history.  This 
inclination  has  filled  my  library  with  histories,  narratives  and  reports. 

Those  pertaining  to  the  Indian,  with  three  notable  exceptions,  are 
replete  with  "hatchets"  and  "scalps." 

The  three  notable  exceptions  are:  "Historical  sketches  of  the 
Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  etc.,  by  Dohn  Holmes,  Minister;" 

"Indian  Nations,"  by  the  Rev.  Dohn  Heckewelder,  and  the  "Narratives  of 
the  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the  Delaware  and  Mohegan 
Indians,"  by  the  same  gentleman. 

To  these  three,  probably  more  than  to  any  other  source,  I am  indebted 


for  an  honest  and  unbiased  history  of  what  the  Indian  was,  the  unjust 
and  cruel  dispossession  that  made  revenge  sweet  to  minds  nobly  educated, 
though  in  a primitive  way,  the  sycophantic  hounds  who,  ever  for  personal 
gain,  have  placed  the  unfortunate  but  true  American  where  he  is  to-day. 

Therefore  I take  exceptions  to  the  publishing  of  such  a colloquy, 
though  it  be  intended  for  the  young. 

First,  because  it  is  unbecoming  in  representatives  of  a race  far 
superior  to  any  on  the  face  of  God's  earth  in  all  that  goes  to  making  a 
man  a *noble*  being,  to  hold  converse  with  a being  who  knows  no  more  of 
Indian  history  than  to  make  use  of  such  language,  as 

"Oh,  I didn't  go  to  a reservation.  I saw  enough  of  the  lazy  beggars 
at  the  ranch  I visited,  which  was  about  twenty  miles  from  the  reservation. 

Secondly,  a continual  harping  on  the  qualifications  of  the  ignoble 
members  of  a race  will  eventually  cause  the  entire  race  to  be  looked  on 
as  ignoble. 

Thirdly,  the  masses  want  to  be  taught  to  see  and  know  the  Indian  as 
he  was  up  to  1745  before  they  can  appreciate  his  present  position.  Then 
and  then  only  can  the  Indian  expect  to  mould  public  opinion  sufficiently 
to  benefit  their  offspring  permanently. 

Would  to  God  there  were  more  Dr.  Eastmans  and  more  Miss  Goodales! 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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Gen.  Armstrong  and  his  two  daughters,  of  the  Hampton  Normal 
Institute,  Va.,  have  gone  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  the  summer. 


Mr.  Andrew  Wetzel  has  the  contract  for  putting  up  the  two  wings  to 
the  girls'  quarters  and  other  improvements  to  the  building,  this  summer 
at  $14,987. 


Wallace  Scott  writes  the  encouraging  news  that  he  has  found  work  and 
good  pay  on  the  A.  & P.  road  in  New  Mexico.  That  is  the  way.  ANYTHING 
to  get  out  and  away  from  the  cesspool  on  the  reservation. 


C.Y.  Robe,  S.  Matlack,  Robt.  Mathews  and  Phillips  White  go  to 
Northfield,  to  attend  the  Moody  Summer  School  for  Bible  study.  They  are 
sent  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  our  school  who  pay  part 
of  the  expenses,  while  the  boys  themselves  are  bearing  part  of  their  own 
expenses . 


The  *Red  Man*  for  Dune  was  mailed  to-day,  and  work  on  the  Duly  number 
has  already  commenced.  All  persons  interested  in  the  Indian  question 
should  subscribe  for  the  *Red  Man*  as  it  contains  the  carefully  selected 
thought  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  upon  the  subject.  Terms,  Fifty 
cents  a year.  Address  *Red  Man*,  Carlisle,  Pa.  For  every  subscription 
a photographic  group  of  the  printers  who  set  the  type,  or  any  one  of  the 
cabinet  pictures  offered  in  "Standing  Offer"  of  the  HELPER,  will  be 
forwarded,  if  asked  for,  and  the  required  amount  of  postage  is  enclosed 
in  addition  to  the  regular  subscription  price. 


Captain  and  Miss  Nana  Pratt  arrived  Tuesday  noon  after  the  long 
journey  from  Pine  Ridge,  Dakota.  They  were  gone  only  ten  days,  six  of 
which  were  spent  on  the  road,  hence  in  their  short  stay  at  the  Agency 
they  saw  and  heard  but  little.  "Everything  was  quiet."  said  the 
Captain  to  our  reporter's  questions.  "George  Fire  Thunder  is  still  at 
work  in  the  Agency  tin-shop;  Dohn  Rooks  at  the  wagon-shop;  Frank  Twiss 
and  Clarence  Three  Stars  are  clerking  for  Trader  Dawson; 

George  Means  is  in  the  Agent's  office  as  interpreter  and  copyist;  Emma 

Hand  looks  well,  and  has  a jolly  babe;  Alice  Lone  Bear  was  remarkably 
well,  and  we  heard  the  best  of  reports  about  her;  Lizzie  Dubray  Brown 

has  a second  child  now  two  weeks  old;  Edgar  Fire  Thunder  and  Alex 

Yellow  Wolf  are  acting  as  Government  Scouts;  Robert  American  Horse  is 
the  same  'old  reliable'  that  he  has  been  ever  since  he  went  home.  Mack 
Kutepi  is  working  in  the  harness-hop;  and  others  I heard  of  were  doing 
well,  but  I cannot  now  recall  who,  in  this  hurried  interview,"  continued 
the  Captain  while  going  over  an  accumulated  pile  of  work  at  his  desk. 

"the  plains  over  - which  we  passed:  he  said  as  he  leaned  back  in  his  big 
chair,  "never  looked  more  beautiful  to  me,  everything  was  so  fresh  and 
green . " 

"Did  you  see  Miss  Raymond?" 

"Yes,  she  is  one  of  the  stand-bys  at  the  Government  school  just  now, 
it  being  somewhat  run  down  since  the  recent  great  troubles  there." 

"And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook?" 

"They  are  still  in  California." 

"Who  did  you  bring  with  you.  Captain?" 

"Ota  Chief  Eagle,  one  of  our  old  boys,  and  two  good  boys  who  had 
attended  the  Agency  school,  Samuel  Flying  Horse  and  George  Running  Horse. 

Dust  here  it  was  deemed  expedient  not  to  interrupt  the  Captain  with 
any  more  questions,  and  the  reporter  said  "Thank  you"  and  left. 


The  marriage  of  Dr.  Eastman,  Government  Physician  at  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  Dak.,  to  Miss  Goodale,  the  accomplished  young  lady 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  of  Dakota,  poet  and  writer,  occurred  a 
few  days  since  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Eastman  from  accounts  is  an  Indian  of  excellent  education  and 
attainment . 

Now,  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  has  a little  question  or  two  to  ask, 
that's  all: 

What  made  Dr.  Eastman  the  man  he  is? 

Was  it  the  reservation  system  of  Indian  education? 

Or,  was  it  the  opportunity  to  get  out  and  away  from  the  reservation? 

Now — 

Why  is  not  the  medicine  that  is  good  for  one  Indian  and  has  made  a 
MAN  of  him  good  enough  to  administer  to  all? 

Ah!  too  hard? 


Several  of  the  schools  have  been  out  for  a ramble  again  this  week. 
The  Man-on-the-band  stand  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  inquiring 
turn  of  mind  shown  by  the  girls  and  boys  of  No.  4 when  they  visited  the 
cave.  The  questions  about  the  reservoir  and  the  appliances  for  pumping 
the  water  and  the  means  of  conveying  it  over  the  town,  as  well  as  show 
that  they  are  beginning  to  get  their  eyes  open  in  the  right  way. 


The  graduating  class  of  '91,  is  a very  superior  photograph,  price 
thirty  cents;  This  picture  will  be  given  for  fifteen  subscriptions  to 


the  HELPER  and  four  cents  extra  to  pay  postage.  The  same  will  be  given 
for  three  subscriptions  to  the  *Red  Man*,  and  the  same  extra  postage. 

=========================================================(p.  3) 

Where  is  the  *walk*-man  "at"? 

Shun  green  apples  as  you  would  a black  snake! 

Phillip  Lavatta  has  gone  to  a farm  for  the  summer. 

The  Misses  Bratton  were  out  to  tea,  Wednesday  evening. 

Miss  Ely  has  been  spending  a few  days  with  friends  at  Orkney  Springs,  Va. 

The  Misses  Nichols,  of  Wellsboro,  were  guests  of  Miss  Luckenbach,  for 
a few  days. 

"Did  you  ever  get  left?"  is  not  slang  when  administered  seriously,  as 
it  were,  in  the  form  of  a question  to  the  two  teachers  who  missed  the 
train  for  Hunter's  Run,  Saturday. 

From  a letter  of  William  Beaulieu  to  his  teacher  we  gather  that  he  is 
enjoying  life  at  his  farm  home  although  he  has  lots  of  hard  work  to  do. 

Handsomely  engraved  invitations  are  out  for  the  High  School 
Commencement  in  town,  to-day.  Eva  Johnson  is  one  of  the  class  and  has 
kindly  remembered  her  friends  with  cards. 

Driver,  when  the  Herdic  is  full,  why  do  you  insist  upon  the  horse 
running  up  the  little  hill  this  side  of  the  guard-house?  Let  the  poor 
beast  walk!  Even  then  he  does  well  to  get  the  load  up. 

In  sending  postage-stamps  if  you  will  rub  the  mucilage  side  of  the 
stamps  on  your  hair  before  folding  them  in  the  letter  we  will  be  saved 
the  inconvenience  of  soaking  them  loose  from  the  paper  this  warm  weather. 

Samuel  Flying  Horse  and  George  Running  Horse,  whom  the  Captain 
brought,  were  pupils  of  Miss  McAdam  at  Pine  Ridge  when  she  taught  there 
several  years  ago.  She  hardly  recognized  them,  they  have  grown  so  much, 
but  they  were  pleased  to  meet  a friend  among  the  teachers. 

That  distressing  news  comes  from  Ft.  Totten,  Dak.,  that  Mr.  Potter 
was  in  a wagon  when  the  horses  ran  away,  and  had  his  leg  broken.  We 
trust  the  unfortunate  man  will  come  through  with  no  more  suffering  or 
inconvenience  than  such  a serious  accident  must  of  necessity  bring.  Mr. 
Potter  is  under  the  kindly  care  and  nursing  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Canfield. 

Annie  Thomas  is  with  us  again,  having  arrived  from  Alma  College, 

Michigan,  last  Friday  evening.  Annie  seems  so  bright,  so  easy,  so 
lady-like,  so  altogether  removed  from  the  non-English-speaking,  timid 
little  creature  found  in  the  Pueblo  Indian  village  of  Acoma,  and  from 
which  she  was  rescued  but  a few  years  ago,  that  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  is  greatly  impressed  with  the  change. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bible  Training  Class  gave  an  informal  reception  on 
Friday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  Budd,  class  '91  Dickinson  College,  who 
has  for  three  years  past  so  cordially  met  with  the  Indian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on 
Sunday  afternoons  and  aided  them  in  the  way  of  advice  and  suggestion  and 
in  many  helpful  ways.  The  reception  was  a pleasant  ending  of  what  has 
been  to  the  boys  and  those  connected  with  the  Association,  the  most 
happy  relations.  We  wish  we  could  print  in  full  the  earnest  remarks  of 
Mr.  Budd,  also  of  Mr.  Baker,  Supt.  of  the  Ft.  Peck  school,  who  spoke  in 
high  praise  of  Carlisle,  her  system  and  conveniences. 

Don't  say  empire!  It  is  UM-pire. 

Benajah  Miles  left  Saturday,  for  a summer  farm  outing. 

Dr.  Dixon  has  gone  to  Bucks  County  to  be  absent  several  days. 

Lida  Standing  has  returned  from  West  Chester,  where  she  has  been 
attending  boarding-school. 

We  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  shaking  hands  with  Governor 
Pattison,  who  visited  the  school  last  Thursday. 

The  school  is  in  sorrow  at  the  sudden  death  of  little  George  Rusk, 
Chippewa.  He  died  from  eating  green  apples. 

Mr.  Claudy  with  others  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  the  closes  of 
the  Dickinson  College  Commencement  exercises,  last  Thursday  morning. 

Mr.  Baker,  Superintendent  of  the  Ft.  Peck,  Montana,  Government  school 
arrived  this  week  with  nine  boys  and  eight  girls,  bright  little 
children,  although  too  small  now  for  Carlisle. 

The  Second  Church  boys  and  girls  accompanied  the  Sunday  School  picnic 
to  Pine  Grove  and  spent  and  enjoyable  day  in  the  woods.  Mrs.  Pratt,  and 
Misses  Nana  and  Richenda  also  went. 


Miss  Collier,  of  Denver,  has  been  a guest  of  Mrs.  Guy  Stevick  at  the 
Captain's  this  week.  She  has  with  her  two  little  orphan  boys  on  their 
way  to  Scotland  where  they  are  going  for  an  education.  How  is  that,  ye 

young  men  and  maidens  of  the  western  plains?  Is  it  a shame  or  blessing 

to  send  them  so  FAR  from  home  and  friends?  They  have  relatives  in 
Scotland  who  will  take  good  care  of  them,  no  doubt,  but  they  are 
strangers  in  reality  to  the  plucky  little  boys.  Their  real  home  and 
friends  are  in  Denver.  Miss  Collier  accompanies  them  across  the  sea. 

The  Undines  of  town  came  out  to  play  the  Indian  club  Wednesday 
evening  and  beat  us.  The  score  ran  high  and  so  did  the  excitement.  At 
the  ending  of  the  8th  inning  it  stood  14  to  15  in  favor  of  the  Indian 
boys  and  then  darkness  came  on  which  made  bad  playing  on  both  sides. 

The  visiting  club  crept  up  seven,  mostly  on  errors,  from  which  our  boys 
could  not  recover  themselves  at  the  last  bat.  At  the  ending  of  the  9th 
the  score  stood  21  to  15  in  favor  of  the  Undines.  The  Undines  are 

gentlemen  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  we  are  always  pleased  to  see  them. 

The  games  of  ball  played  during  the  week  have  been  exceedingly 
"amateur"  but  the  enjoyment  has  been  as  great  as  though  the  playing  was 
the  *most*  professional;  the  practice  is  always  beneficial.  The 
Greenies  which  is  the  greenest  and  perhaps  the  pluckiest  club  in  the 
school  played  the  Union  Reserves  Tuesday  evening  who  beat  them  by  the 
ridiculous  score  of  41  to  2.  The  Red  Men  and  Juniors  attracted  a good 
deal  of  attention  for  two  evenings  and  played  a good  game  although  the 
score  ran  high  on  both  sides.  The  Juniors  composed  of  small  boys  won  by 
three  runs,  the  score  standing  at  the  ending  of  the  ninth  inning  24  to 
27.  When  the  small  Juniors  attack  the  crack  Union  Reserves  we  expect  to 
see  some  fun.  If  the  Juniors  win  they  shall  be  rewarded  by  a new  ball 
from  the  M.O.T.B.S.,  but  he  can't  offer  any  such  reward  to  the  U.R's, 
for  they  are  professionals. 


(Continued  From  the  First  Page.) 


Had  intermarriages  been  frequent  from  1630  to  1800,  the  Indian 
question  would  have  been  settled  before  so  much  injustice  was  done  and 
the  Americans  from  such  unions  would  of  necessity  have  been  a superior 
people. 

The  Government  has  been  tardy  and  ofttimes  seemingly  culpable  in 
causing  distress  to  the  Indians.  It  now,  through  the  work  of  the 
Illustrated  American,  is  willing  to  do  more  and  to  do  that  more  better. 

Now  do  your  part  by  studiously  guarding  your  little  paper  which 
enters  so  many  homes. 

Copy  Heckewelder  and  Holmes  for  your  first  and  fourth  pages. 

This  republishing  of  historical  notes  will  be  of  inestimable  service 
and  give  your  young  readers  something  upon  which  to  ponder. 

I enclose  under  separate  cover  a copy  of  our  publication  containing 
some  interesting  history.  Wishing  you  great  success, 

I am  faithfully  yours, 

H.E.  BROWN. 


HOW  A LITTLE  INDIAN  HUNTER  GOT  SCARED. 


One  of  our  boys  not  far  advanced  in  letters,  gives  a shooting 
experience  in  the  following  words: 

"I  use  to  go  hunt  rabbits,  partridges  to  sell  in  the  store,  and  I use 
to  put  traps  and  try  to  catch  musk-rats,  and  I used  to  sell  the  skin  and 
fur  of  the  musk-rats. 

Once  I was  hunting  in  the  woods,  I was  trying  to  shoot  a partridge 
sitting  on  a branch  of  a pine  tree. 

I held  my  gun  straight  too. 

But  I didn't  held  it  tight  enough. 

So  when  I shot  the  partridge,  the  gun  kicked  me  and  I fell  down  on 
the  ground  and  it  cut  me  a little  on  my  face,  and  my  gun  was  away  back 
of  me. 

I didn't  know  where  it  went  when  I shot  the  partridge,  but  I killed 
it  anyhow. 


That  is  the  time  I was  scared,  so  I never  use  no  gun  any  more  but  bow 
and  arrows." 


A stage-driver  had  held  the  lines  for  years,  and  when  he  grew  old  his 
hands  were  crooked  into  hooks  and  his  fingers  were  so  stiffened  that 
they  could  not  be  straightened  out.  A similar  process  goes  on  in  men. 
One  whose  mind  turns  to  debasing  things,  things  unclean,  will  find  his 
whole  soul  bending  and  growing  toward  the  earth  in  permanent  moral 
curvature.  --(S.S.  Times 


Nothing  makes  a man  strong  like  a call  upon  him  for  help.  — Geo. 
MacDonald . 


I dare  no  more  fret  than  I dare  curse  and  swear. --John  Wesley. 
Slang  is  the  wart  on  language. 


Right  forward,  fours  right,  march! 


The  hypocrite  is  only  on  his  good  behavior  when  he  thinks  he  is  watched. 


How  much  we  know  is  not  the  question,  but  how  we  got  that  we  know; 
and  what  we  can  do  with  it;  and  above  all,  what  it  has  made  for  us." 


If  from  my  book  I gather  that  which  inspires  a nobler,  sweeter  beauty 
in  my  life  and  give  my  life  to  those  who  cannot  win  from  the  dim  text 
such  boon,  then  have  I borne  a blessing  from  the  book.--l.G.  Holland. 


A plate  of  ice-cream  to  the  Indian  boy  or  girl  on  the  grounds  who 
will  write  the  following  out  unaided,  and  get  it  right.  Send  it  to  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  before  next  Wednesday.  Come!  Let  us  have  a party! 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  PUZZLES;  7.  cares.  8.  Because  of  the 
sand-which-is  there. 


MR.  OSBORNE'S  PUZZLES. 

9.  How  came  the  "sandwiches"  in  the  African  Desert? 

10.  If  a piece  of  tough  beefsteak  which  you  were  endeavoring  to 
masticate  were  to  speak,  the  name  of  what  very  ancient  English  poet 
would  it  probably  utter? 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

For  FIFTEEN,  the  new  combination  picture  8x10  showing  all  our  buildings. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. ) 

For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  There  is  a discussion  page  linked 
among  the  menu  options  on  the  web  pages. 

Barbara  C.  Landis 

Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 

http://www.epix.net/~landis 

Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 

"RE : Rustywire:  Albuquerque  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sat,  7 Feb  2004  12:44:54  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" RUSTYWIRE : ALBUQSCHOOL" 

http: //www. geocities . com/SoHo/Nook/ 1574/grow/a lbuq school . html 

Albuquerque  Indian  School 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

I was  in  Albuquerque  the  other  day  and  found  myself  standing  on  the 
street  next  to  the  Old  Albuquerque  Boarding  School.  It  was  a nice  place 
the  old  buildings  and  I remember  the  kids  who  went  to  school  there.  The 
campus  was  clean,  grass  in  front  of  the  buildings  and  the  voices  of  the 
children  there,  the  comings  and  goings  to  the  nearby  stores  and  movies. 

The  Dorm  life,  staying  there  with  a bunch  of  others,  the  dorm  attendants 
checking  on  everyone,  cleaning  all  the  time  and  all  those  things.  The 
cafeteria  food,  the  playing  of  basket  ball  outside  and  lounging  around  on 
the  grass  at  the  park  next  door. 

I remember  Tuesday  nite  was  haicutting  time,  everyone  stood  in  line  and 
got  buzz  cuts,  the  Marines  had  nothing  on  us,  we  sat  there  and  it  was  over 
in  thirty  seconds  and  the  next  kid  sat  down.  Wednesday  was  Indian  Club,  I 
learned  to  eagle  dance,  to  sing  and  learn  my  voice  was  better  off  on  the 
quiet  side.  There  were  the  bus  trips  to  the  zoo  and  movies  on  Friday, 
getting  ready,  counting  change,  you  needed  $.35  cents  to  get  in  to  Ben  Flur 
and  we  were  packed  on  the  bus  to  go  see  it.  There  were  mini  tournaments 
and  home  work  and  long  walks  to  look  around.  These  things  I remember. 

Those  buildings  were  old,  the  school  was  built  way  back  in  the  20's  and 
I think  some  of  those  buildings  were  that  old,  red  brick,  great  big 
Victorian  structures.  There  was  a circle  in  the  middle,  a sidewalk  with 
trees  that  was  nice. 

Mainly  I remember  kids  like  Bettian  Dudee  from  Shonto,  long  hair  and  a 
nice  smile.  Fler  and  many  other  graduated  from  Valley  High,  alot  of  kids 
went  to  schools  in  the  area  there.  Life  experiences  were  gained  in  this 
place,  learning  to  live  with  one  another  and  to  see  what  a city  was  like. 
All  these  things  came  from  this  place. 

I stand  here  looking  at  this  school,  but  I find  that  it  has  all  been 
torn  down  and  there  is  nothing  but  an  empty  field  of  weeds,  a few  pieces 
of  broken  concrete  that  were  foundations  and  no  trees.  Everything  is  gone. 
It  is  an  empty  feeling  standing  here,  much  that  was  here  and  in  other 
places  like  Stewart,  Richfield,  Manuelito  Hall,  Intermountain,  these  old 
schools  that  were  us  are  all  gone.  There  is  no  monument  not  even  a plaque 
to  say  this  is  a place  where  young  Indian  kids  learned  about  life  and  work 
to  native  children  in  a world  of  the  white  man.  No,  there  isn't  anything. 

I listened  to  the  rustle  of  the  wind  and  there  is  nothing  more. 

I have  seen  old  pictures  of  Carlisle  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Grand 
Junction  School  in  Colorado  of  those  children  standing  there  in  black  and 
white  with  buttoned  up  uniforms,  shades  of  grey  and  they  have  no  names. 
They  are  faces  and  not  much  is  known  about  them.  How  many  of  our  children 
have  gone  to  these  places  and  there  is  nothing  written  about  them  and  so 
their  names  are  gone  with  the  wind. 

I stand  on  this  empty  street  and  realize  I am  one  of  those  faces  now  in 
some  notebook,  in  a filing  drawer  about  Indian  education,  but  this  place 
was  much  more  than  that  there  is  nothing  to  mark  this  spot.  It  is  time  to 


go  and  so  I step  into  my  ride  and  drive  away  and  see  there  is  nothing, 
nothing  left,  it  is  gone  forever.... 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

- — "RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  06  Sep  2004  07:58:36  -1000 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub  j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  September  6-12 

KEPAKEMAPA 
September 
Mahoe  Hope 
6 

Never  make  excuses  to  avoid  doing  the  things  you  truly  love. 

7 

Time  will  not  stand  still  for  our  convenience  --  we  must  make  the  time 
we  need  to  build  our  dreams. 

8 

To  walk  upon  black  sands  is  to  feel  the  touch  of  Pele. 

9 

Whenever  we  think  we  know  all  there  is  to  know,  . . . the  universe 
changes . 

10 

Each  person  sees  the  world  a little  differently. 

11 

You  can  see  your  true  self  reflected  in  a still  pond. 

12 

Solitude  feeds  the  spirit. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Spiritdove  Poem:  Untitled  (Love  to  go  Outside)"  

Date:  Tue,  24  Aug  2004  16:18:45  -0700 
From:  Spiritdove  <imburgia@whidbey . com> 

Sub j : Native  Poetry... 

Autumn  Leaves 
volume  6 number  3 

Untitled 

by  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia 

I love  to  go  outside  these  days 

with  the  warmer  air, 

the  birds  singing, 

the  dragonflies 

and  butterflies 

and  fresh  green  frogs! 

The  flowers 

and  brilliant  blue  of  the  sky  peeking  through... 
the  brightness  and  beauty! 

Ahhhhhh, 

all  my  senses  wake  up  from  a long  winters  nap! 

An  eagle  cries  that  high  pitched  cry  of  his 
and  floats  effortlessly  on  the  wind  currents. 

"Be  still  and  know  that  I Am  God," 

The  gentle  wind  whispers  in  my  ear! 

Yes  My  Creator, 


I see  You, 

I hear  You 
and  I feel  You ! 

Thank-you ! ! ! 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia,  all  rights  reserved 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  6 Sep  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  GA 
Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

ALL  VETERANS  INVITED! ! ! 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Grand  Entry  Sat  12  Noon  Sun  1 PM 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Guest  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Head  Man:  Derry  Smith 

Head  Lady:  Ellen  Rasco 

Emcee:  Gary  Smith 

AD:  Tommy  Smith 

No  Drugs,  Alcohol  or  bad  attitudes. 

Bring  your  blankets  and  lawn  chairs. 

Info:  Doey  Pierce  404  377  4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Derry  Lang  256  492  5217 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Duly  21,  2004 

September  18  -19,  2004:  16th  Annual  "Everything  is  Sacred"  Pow  Wow 
Gathering  in  Borchard  Community  Park  190  No.  Reino  Rd.,  Thousand  Oaks 
California.  For  more  information  contact  Blackbear  § 805-493-2863. 

September  25  -26,  2004:  Walmea  Pow  Wow  by  the  Native  American 
Foundation  Waimea  Ball  Park,  Big  Island,  Hawaii. 

For  more  information  e-mail:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

October  2 -3,  2004:  30th  Annual  American  Indian  Association  Pow  Wow 

Thomas  Square,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  For  more  information 

call  Dan  at  808-734-5171  or  e-mail:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

October  4,  2004:  5th  Annual  Native  American  Flute  & Storytelling  Concert 
at  the  Center  for  Hawaiian  Studies,  University  of  Hawaii-Manoa  Campus, 
Hawaii.  For  more  information  call  Native  Winds  at  808-734-8018 
or  e-mail:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

October  9 -10,  2004:  6th  Annual  Kauai  Pow  Wow  Kapa  'a  Beach  Park  Hawaii. 
For  more  information  check  the  web  page:  kauaipowwow.com 

October  22  - 24,  2004:  Euharlee  Native  America  Festival  in  Osborne  Park, 
Downtown  Euharlee,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  call  Doey  Pierce  404-377-4950, 

Sam  Hinson  770-546-7191  or  Derry  Lang  256-492-5217. 


November  4 - 7,  2004:  5th  Annual  Stone  Mountain  Pow  Wow  and  Indian 
Festival  at  Stone  Mountain  Park,  Highway  78  East,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  contact  Linda  Whittington 
lwhittington@stonemountainpark . com 

Danuary  14  -16,  2005:  The  1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest 
& Powwow  by  NAIA  in  Shelbyville,  Tennessee  at  the  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena. 

For  more  information  visit  the  web  site  at: 
http: //tennesseewinter fest powwow. gem- of -r . com 
You  can  e-mail:  tuhaniesa@charter . net 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds  Danville, 
Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  Duly  21,  2004 

http: //www. crazy crow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

SEPTEMBER  2004 

September  10-19:  2004  Golden  Hills  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Raymondville,  Mo 

Event  Detail:  Directions  to  Camp:  Highway  63  to  Houston,  MO. 

East  on  B Highway  to  Raymondville.  Follow  B Hwy  on  THROUGH  Raymondville 
(NOTE:  B and  137  Split  at  the  Cafe)  just  as  you  go  out  of  town  turn 
Right  on  High  Point  Drive,  Go  1 Mile  and  turn  Left  on  Golden  Drive. 

Go  1 Mile.  You  will  turn  Right  just  before  you  reach  Ranch  Headquarters . 
From  this  point  follow  the  signs,  it's  about  3 miles  to  the  Encampment. 

This  is  a Pre  1840  Fur  Trade  Rendezvous  Camp.  Visible  camp  gear,  shelter, 
and  costumes  must  reflect  this  time  period.  Keep  modern  items  out  of  site. 
Come  and  go  as  you  please.  You  can  stay  the  entire  10  days,  or  any  part 
of  the  10  days.  This  is  a small  rendezvous,  in  a beautiful  location. 

Big  Creek  runs  by  the  edge  of  the  camp  site.  Rock  Bluffs  over  look  the 
camp.  Numerous  caves  within  hiking  distance.  If  you  are  looking  for  a low 
key  rendezvous  away  from  traffic,  yard  lights,  and  houses,  this  location 
is  for  you.  Most  of  the  visitors  will  be  on  horseback. 

Water  Buffalo  on  site.  Someone  will  normally  deliver  ice. 

Haul  off  your  trash.  Firewood  on  site.  Rifle  range  with  steel  targets. 

Camp  & Vendor  Fee  $10  per  Camp.  Horse  Camp 

Info:  Current  Negative  Coggins  Test  Required.  One  Copy  must  be  turned  in 
to  the  Ranch  before  your  horse  is  allowed  on  Golden  Hills  Property  BY  LAW. 
You  need  to  keep  a second  copy  with  you. 

Contact:  Wilma  Roach,  phone:  417-457-6248,  email:  roachw@fidnet.com 
September  17-19:  Beaver  Creek  Freetrappers 

Location:  From  East  side  of  Streling,OK  turn  North  on  road  195  one  mile. 
Turn  right  (east)  3/4  of  a mile  on  Welch  road.  Silver  gate  on  your  right. 
Event  Detail:  Mountainman  Walk-Shoot,  Little  skinners  walk  & shoot  (BB)gun, 
Hawk  & knife,  pistol(single  shot).  Novelty  shoot  and  Rifle  shoot. 

RIFLE  & PISTOL  WOODEN  STOCKS  AND  OPEN  SIGHTS  NO  SHADERS.  $10  camper  fee, 

$25  Traders  fee--shooter  Fee  is  $10  Plus  a blanket  prize. 

This  $10  shooters  fee  goes  to  buy  better  prizes. 

All  shooters  will  WIN  a PRIZE. 

Contact:  Dames(Iron  Daw)Hawley,  phone:  405-247-5026  or  Frank  580-357-3491, 


email : nobottom@caddoelectric . net 


September  18:  Fall  River  Rendezvous-  Celebrating  Lewis  & Clark  200th 
Anniversary 

Location:  Cross  Timbers  - Fall  River  State  Parks,  144  Flighway  105, 

Toronto,  KS  66777 

Event  Detail:  Fall  River  State  Park  is  seeking  groups  and  individuals 
interested  in  presenting  living  history  encampments,  crafts  & trades 
appropriate  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  time  period.  We  hope  to  have 
American  Indians,  French  trappers,  traders  and  others  related  to  the  time 
period.  Mountain  man  and  American  Indian  Camps,  Shoot  & Tomahawk  contests. 
Traders,  Primitive  dress  requested,  potluck  Saturday  evening  for 
participants.  Firewood  & water  provided. 

Contact  phone:  620-637-2213,  Email:  fallriversp@wp. state. ks . us 

Sep  18-19:  29th  Annual  Trail  of  Courage  Living  History  Festival 
Location:  37  E 375  N (just  off  N.  US  31),  Rochester,  Indiana  46975 
Event  Detail:  Step  back  into  Fulton  County's  Frontier  past  with  a visit  to 
this  historic  living  history  festival  of  pre-1840.  Visit  a variety  of 
historic  encampments  representing  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Revolutionary 
War,  War  of  1812,  Plains  Indians,  Woodland  Indians  - Miami  and  Potawatomi 
life  ways,  and  voyaguers  with  canoes.  Enjoy  period  music  and  dance, 
bagpipes  and  Scottish  dancers,  marching  fife  and  drum  corps,  a frontier 
fashion  show  and  Indian  lore.  See  demonstrations  of  early  American  and 
Indian  skills  and  wares  such  as  broom  making,  spinning,  candle  dipping, 
flintknapping,  Indian  beadwork  and  more.  Savor  a variety  of  foods  ranging 
from  buffalo  burgers,  Indian  fry  bread,  venison  stew,  and  apple  dumplings, 
to  popcorn  and  potato  chips  made  in  big  iron  kettles.  You'll  be  sure  to 
find  something  you'll  like!  Make  your  way  to  the  Chippeway  Village 
portraying  frontier  Northern  Indiana  of  1832  with  its  pioneer  and  Indian 
crafts,  post  office,  storytellers.  Frontier  Blab  School  and  18th  century 
puppet  show.  Observe  muzzleloading  shooting  and  tomahawk  contests,  blanket 
trading  as  well  as  a canoe  landing  and  fur  trading  skit. 

See  the  Log  Trading  Post.  Canoe  rides  available.  Be  sure  to  visit 
Chief  White  Eagle  and  Bobbie  Bear  before  leaving  - they  are  just  outside 
the  Admissions  gate.  FREE  tram  rides  from  FREE  parking  field  to  festival! 
The  grounds  are  handicapped  accessible.  The  museum  and  Living  History 
Village  at  the  north  end  of  the  grounds  are  open  with  costumed  hosts, 
admission  free. 

Contact:  phone:  574-223-4436,  email:  wwillard@rtcol.com 

Sep  20-21:  Fort  Belle  Fontaine  Historic  Encampment  & Blackpowder  Shoot 
Location:  Fort  Belle  Fontaine  Historic  Site,  end  of  Bellefontaine  road, 

St.  Louis,  MO  63125 

Event  Detail:  Visit  the  first  American  fort  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
& site  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  final  stop  on  their  "Dourney  of  Discovery". 
Located  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River  at  the  mouth  of  Coldwater  Creek. 
Free  to  the  Public.  Camp  opens  to  the  Public  at  10a  with  opening  ceremonies 
at  the  Grand  Staircase.  Visit  the  Historical  Encampment  and  Traders  Row, 
Cannon  Salutes  hourly.  Tomahawk  & knife  throws.  Mountain  man  snacks  & other 
food  items.  Shoot  Both  Days,  Setup  begins  noon  the  19th;  Camp  fee  $10; 
Trader  fee  $15. 

Contact:  Michael  Kladky,  314  -544-5714,  email:  mkladky@stlouisco.com 

September  24-26:  Fort  Crevecoeur  Anual  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Fort  Crevecoeur  Park,  Creve  Coeur,  IL  61610 
Contact:  Ross  Bohanon,  phone:  309-694-6673, 
email : ftcrevecoeur@insightbb.com 

September  24-25:  Pioneer  Days  Fall  Folk-life  Festival  & Historic  Encampment 
Location:  The  Historic  Daniel  Boone  Home,  1868  Hwy  F,  Defiance,  MO  63341 
Event  Detail:  9am  - 6pm.  See  web  site. 

Contact:  Pam  Denson,  phone:  636-798-2005, 
email:  PDensen@lindenwood.edu 


September  24-26:  Lewis  & Clark  Trading  Days 
Location:  Ellis  Porter  / Riverside  Park, 

Event  Detail:  Sponsored  by  the  Lewis  & Clark  Bicentennial  Task  Force, 

City  of  Defferson.  As  a tribute  to  the  Corps  of  Discovery,  we  seek  to  bring 
alive  the  lifestyle  of  the  voyagers,  artisans,  merchants,  trappers,  hunters 
and  Indians  who  broached  the  Missouri  River  wilderness. 

Contact:  Bryan  Norman,  phone:  573-634-6486,  email:  lewisandclarkjc@aol.com 
September  24-26:  Walk  Back  in  Time 

Location:  Audrain  Historical  Society,  501  Muldrow  St.,  Mexico,  Mo  65265 
Event  Detail:  This  unique  SIX-part  reverse  timeline  is  held  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Historical  Society,  surrounding  our  1857  Graceland  Mansion: 

1940s  WWII/1840S  Cowboys/1860s  Civil  War/1830s  Mt  Men/ 

1770s  Colonial/Native  Am.  Village.  Saturday  3pm  seeback-to-back  WWII/ 

Civil  War  battles  plus  Sunday  3pm  Gun  Fight  at  the  OK  Corral. 

Saturday  night  special  Candle  Light  Tours  for  the  public  of  the  mansion  & 
camps.  Saturday  9pm  till  ??  jam  session  & singalong  around  the  Council  Fire 
Bring  your  instrument.  For  good  photos  of  2003  Walk  Back  in  Time 
go  to:  http://members.sockets.net/~mofurco/Audrain/hs.htm 
or  www. talking- bear . com/walkback04. htm 

Contact:  Dana  Keller,  phone:  573-581-3910,  email:  info@audrain.org 
Event  Website 

Sep  24-26:  Duck  Creek  Muzzleloaders  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Club  Range,  Elk  City,  KS  67344 

Event  Detail:  The  club  has  a new  range  so  call  or  e-mail  for  directions. 

We  supply  some  wood  and  water. 

Contact:  Arlyn  Hare,  phone:  620-633-5252, 
email : duckcreekmuzzleloaders@yahoo . com 

September  24-26:  Heritage  Days  Rendezvous 

Location:  Banks  County  Recreational  Area,  Homer,  GA,  30547 

Event  Detail:  The  email  on  web  site  is  wrong, 

new  one  is  littleturtle50@aol.com. 

We  are  going  to  have  early  setup  if  anyone  needs  to  come  early,  just 
please  let  us  know  a head  of  time. 

Contact:  Charlene  Floyd,  phone:  912-964-7477, 
email:  Littleturtle50@aol.com 

Sep  24-0ct  3:  28th  Eastern  Primitive  Rendezvous 
Location:  State  Rt  376,  McConnelsville , OH  43756 
Event  Detail:  See  website  for  information. 

Contact:  Booshway:  George  Appel,  phone:  724-632-3200 

September  25-26:  25th  Annual  Heritage  Days  on  the  Goshen  Trail 
Location:  Lewis  & Clark  Community  College,  Rt  67  and  111,  Godfrey,  IL 
Event  Detail:  1700-1840  event.  Participation  by  invitation  only. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  Duly  1,  2004. 

Contact  phone:  618-465-7338 

September  30-October  3:  Big  Island  Rendezvous  & Festival 
Location:  Bancroft  Bay  City  Park,  Albert  Lea,  MN  56007 

Event  Detail:  Minnesota's  largest  fur  trade  and  early  America  reenactment. 
Over  1,000  costumed  participants  and  300  camps.  Cajun  music,  food,  dance, 
blackpowder  shoot,  showers,  firewood,  water  on  site.  Workshops  and 
demonstrations.  Education  Days  (October  2-3,  2003)  over  4,000  students. 
Please  write  of  registration  application  or  call  if  questions.  See  web  site 
Contact:  Perry  Vining,  phone:  800-658-2526,  email:  bigisland@albertlea.org 

OCTOBER  2004 

September  30-October  3:  Big  Island  Rendezvous  & Festival 
Location:  Bancroft  Bay  City  Park,  Albert  Lea,  MN  56007 

Event  Detail:  Minnesota's  largest  fur  trade  and  early  America  reenactment. 
Over  1,000  costumed  participants  and  300  camps.  Cajun  music,  food,  dance. 


blackpowder  shoot,  showers,  firewood,  water  on  site.  Workshops  and 
demonstrations.  Education  Days  (October  2-3,  2003)  over  4,000  students. 
Please  write  of  registration  application  or  call  if  questions.  See  web  site 
Contact:  Perry  Vining,  phone:  800-658-2526,  email:  bigisland@albertlea . org 

October  1-3:  2nd  Annual  End  of  the  Road  Rendezvous 

Location:  1.5  miles  out  of  town  on  Hwy.  21,  Ely,  MN  55731 

Event  Detail:  10  am  to  6 pm  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  am  - 3:30  pm  Sunday. 

Friday  is  our  School  Day,  expect  students  to  get  Priority  Attention. 

Open  to  the  Public:  FREE  Admission!!!  A Living  Flistory  Event  re-enacting 
the  days  of  the  Fur  Trade.  Come  see  Indians,  Traders,  Voyageurs,  Trappers 
and  others  as  they  actually  lived.  Essential  life-skills  demonstrated- 
see  how  you  would  fare.  Demonstrations,  Contests,  Food  Stands, 

Free  Parking.  Fun  and  learning  for  the  entire  family. 

Contact:  Karen  Weed,  phone:  218-365-4138 

October  1-3:  Trappers  of  the  Starved  Rock  Annual  Rendezvous  and  Shoot 
Location:  Sioux  Passage  Park  on  the  Missouri  River, 

North  St.  Louis  County,  MO 

Contact:  Terry  McCarty,  phone:  636-928-4885, 

email:  tmccarty@mail.win.org 

October  8-10:  Free  Trappers  of  Illinois  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Rellke  Pumpkin  Farm,  Granite  City,  IL 
Event  Detail:  Pre-1840  Dress.  No  Shooting. 

Contact:  Short  Florse,  phone:  618-624-8159,  email:  wolfpac@norcom2000.com 

October  8-10:  Flarvest  Moon  Rendezvous 

Location:  Infirmary  Mound  Park,  Granville,  OH,  43023 

Event  Detail:  Trail  shoot  Sat.,  Blanket  shoot  Sun.  Pre  1840  dress  required 
Contact:  Randy  Wolf,  phone:  740-328-4566,  email:  rpwolf@infinet.com 

October  15-16:  Renegade  Freetrappers  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Club  Range,  South  Coffeyville,  OK  74072 
Contact:  Lynn  "Chief"  Overlin,  phone:  620-325-3668, 
email : renegade_f reetrapper@yahoo . com 

October  15-17:  Old  Pueblo  Muzzleloaders  2004  "Spirit  Wind"  Rendezvous 
Location:  Calabasas  Camp,  Exit  12  & 1-19,  54  miles  So.  of  Tucson,  AZ 
Contact:  Ed,  phone:  520-298-8633,  email:  jschaff2@peoplepc.com 

October  16-24:  Wild  Winds  Buffalo  Preserve  6th  Annual  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Wild  Winds  Buffalo  Preserve,  6975  N Ray  St,  Fremont,  IL  46737 
Contact:  Larry  & Amy  Hones,  phone:  260-495-0137, 
email:  wildwindsbuffalo@aol.com 

October  16-17:  Pinnacle  Mountain  Rendezvous 

Location:  Pinnacle  Mt.  State  Park,  Flighway  300,  Roland,  AR,  72135 
Event  Detail:  Living  history  festival  featuring  Native  American  and 
Mountain  Man  villages.  Pioneer  settlement.  Children's  Village, 
period  dress,  entertainment,  canoe  and  horseback  rides,  food  vendors 
and  General  Store. 

Contact:  Flallie  Simmins,  phone:  501-868-4919, 
email:  ksimmins333@comcast.net 

October  22-24:  Prairie  Longrifles  25th  Annual  Rendezvous 
Location:  Mulberry  Campground,  Kanopolis  State  Park,  33  miles 
from  Salina,  KS 

Event  Detail:  All  matches  round  ball,  open  sighes,  loading  from  the  pouch, 
flint  or  percussion.  Pistol  & rifle  matches,  knife  & hawk,  plus  novelty 
matches.  Period  clothing  encouraged.  Free  supper  Sat.  night  for  registered 
shooters  and  their  families.  NMLRA  rules  apply.  Mountain  run,  team  shoot 
& Last  Man  Standing.  Kid's  events.  Traders:  $15  table  fee  or  door  prize 
donation  of  equal  value. 

Contact:  Mike  Flulteen,  phone:  785-823-2671, 


email:  dbleaglex3@sbcglobal.net 


October  23-24:  Gathering  of  the  Waters  Rendezvous 

Location:  Bank  of  the  Mississippi , Historic  Grafton,  IL 

Event  Detail:  The  event  will  be  held  in  historic  Grafton,  IL  and  include 

the  canoe  trip  from  Kampsville  to  Grafton,  Black  Powder  Shoot  with  Knife 

and  Hawk  Throw,  Traditional  Bow  Shoot,  Marquette  and  Doliet  Landing 

Reenactment,  Primitive  Camp,  Crafts  and  Food  Vendors,  & Period  Traders. 

Contact:  Maurice  Musgrave,  phone:  618-372-3998, 

email:  sharon@mysticbuffalo.com 

NOVEMBER  2004 

Nov  12-14:  2004  Dripping  Springs  Rendezvous 

Location:  Drippings  Springs  State  Park,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma  74447 
Event  Detail:  Pre-1840  rules  apply  to  all  - trade  goods  included. 

No  vehicles  in  camp  - 1 hour  unload  time.  Firewood  & water  available 
on  site;  Period  dress  required  for  Primitive  camp  and  traders  row; 

Modern  camping  with  water  and  electric  hookup  available. 

Hot  showers  available.  Camp  fee  $10,  Traders  fee  $35  if  pre-regestered 
by  mail.(Pre  registered  by  Oct.  15,2003).  Camp  fee  $15.00, 

Traders  fee  $45  at  gate.  Trade  Blanket  3'x4'  included  with  camp  fee. 

Modern  camp  fee  as  set  by  State  Park.  Dutch-oven  cook-off  & pot  luck 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening  Prizes  awarded  at  dinner  (Trader  Bucks). 
Competition  fee  of  $5  per  camper.  Includes  all  events.  Primitive  firearms 
and  archery,  hawk  & knife,  fire  starting.  Competitions  are  aggregate  - 
No  Walk  in  competitors. 

Contact:  Doe  aka  Ridge  Pole,  phone:  918-756-2840, 
email:  TrapR3oe@aol.com 

Nov  12-14: 

20th  Annual  Yolla  Bolly  Rendezvous 
Location:  Red  Bluff,  CA  96080 

Event  Detail:  Pre-registration  Only  (1st  400  Shooters);  Traders: 

Limited  Space  in  Primitive  - Tin  Teepees  limited  - Be  In  Touch! 

Contact:  Frank  Herrmann,  phone:  530-527-4895, 
email:  f kherrmann@jps . net 

November  19-21:  Thanksgiving-n-da-Woods  Rendezvous  Location:  Near  Clyde,  KS 
More  Information  Coming  Soon. 

Nov  19-21:  Three  Rivers  Rendezvous 

Location:  Southeast  Kansas,  3/4  mile  north  of  Peru,  KS  67360 
Event  Detail:  Three  River's  is  a non-profit  club  with  only  one  goal  in 
mind  having  fun  and  living  back  in  time  of  the  days  of  mountain  men, 
traders,  trappers  and  craftsmen  of  the  1840s.  We  are  located  just  north 
of  Peru,  Kansas  on  60  acres,  so  watch  for  the  signs  on  Hwy.  166  at 
Peru,  Kansas.  Our  activities  include:  black  powder  shoots,  flintlocks 
and  side  hammer  (rifle  and  pistol),  shotguns,  long  bows,  hawk  and 
knife  throws,  primitive  and  semi-modern  camping,  outdoor  cooking, 
fire  starting  with  flint,  wood  provided,  fire-side  chats,  singing  or 
just  plain  old  tall  tells,  games  and  learning  for  kids  and  grown-ups. 
Contact:  Ron  Paslay,  phone:  620-725-3371,  email:  drifter@hit . net 
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SEPTEMBER 

Sept.  11,  12  2004 

Georgian  Bay  Native  Friendship  Centre 

4th  Annual  Powwow,  "Honoring  Our  Women  " Ste.  Marie  Park, 
Hwy  12  and  Wye  Valley  Road  Midland,  Ontario. 

Everyone  welcome.  Vendors  wanted. 


Call  the  Friendship  Centre  705-526-5589 
Fax  705-526-7662 

September  8 - 12,  2004 

59th  Annual  Navajo  Nation  Fair 

Window  Rock,  Arizona 

(928)  871-6478 

www.navajonationfair.com 

September  11  & 12,  2004 

Grand  Valley  American  Indian  Lodge 

43nd  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 

Riverside  Park  Monroe  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Lori  (616)  364-4697 
Email:  wabushna@aol.com 

September  17  - 19,  2004 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory  County  Fair 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  ON 

WM.  3.  Brant  : (613)  967-1129 

(613)  396-3800  / 967-3603 

September  17  - 19,  2004 
Gathering  of  Veteran's 
Pow  Wow  held  at 

High  Grounds  Veteran's  Memorial  ParkNeillsville,  Wisconsin 
(715)  743-4224 

September  17  - 19,  2004 

Mid-America  All  Indian  Center  36th  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Wichita,  Kansas 
(316)  262-5221 

September  21  - 23,  2004 

Skills  For  Building  Stronger  Families  Training  Conference  West 

Vancouver,  BC 

1.888.483.5437 

September  24  - 26,  2004 
Last  Chance  Community  Powwow 
Helena,  Montana 
(406)  439-5631 

OCTOBER 

Oct.  1st.  2004 
Powwow  Cruise 

David  Underwood  : 1-  877-369-2232 
www . powwowc  ruise.com 

October  4-6,  2004 

Third  Gathering  for  Aboriginal  Health 

Our  Journey  - Past,  Present  and  Future 

We  invite  you  to  attend  a conference  on  emerging  issues  in  aboriginal 
community  health.  Session  topics  include  engaging  our  youth,  diabetes, 
women's  health,  HIV/Aids,  traditional  practices,  emotional  and  mental 
health,  and  much  more. 

Info:  Karen  Massicotte  at  403-208-4944 
Email : karen@eventconnectioninc . com 

October  5-8,  2004 

11th  Annual  National  Conference  and  AGM 
Gathering  our  Resources 
CAN  DO 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick 


Phone:  (780)  990-0303 

On  Toll  Free  : 1 - 800  - 463  - 9300 

Email:  cando@edo.ca 

Web  site:  www.edo.ca 

October  8 - 10,  2004 

6th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow 

Prince  Albert  Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

Additional  Information 

Contact:  1-306-764-4777 

Email:  paul.lomheim@siga.sk.ca 

Website:  www. siga . sk. ca/Northern Lights 

(This  man  Paul  would  like  a copy  sent  to  him) 

October  12  - 14,  2004 

Skills  For  Building  Stronger  Families  Training  Conference  East 

Toronto,  Ontario 

1.888.483.5437 

October  16  - 17,  2004 

Wahta  Mohawks  4th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow  2004 
Iroquois  Cranberry  Growers,  Hwy  #400 
Bill:  (705)  756  - 2354 

Oct.  19-22,  2004 
EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES: 

First  Nations  Education  Training  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

Oct  19  - 22,  2004 
EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES: 

Health  Board  Training  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

October  20  - 22,  2004 

20th  Annual  Ontario  Native  Education  Councelling  Association  Conference 
Water  Tower  Inn, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 
Roxanne  Manitowabi  (705)  692-2999 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 

Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  Georgia 
Info:  Doey  Pierce  (404)  377-4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  (770)  546-7191 
or  Derry  Lang  (256)  492-5217 

NOVEMBER 

November  4-5,  2004 

6th  Annual  InSight  Aboriginal  Land  And  Resource  Management  Forum 

Vancouver,  BC 

1-888-777-1707 

November  5-7th  2004 
GREAT  SALT  WATER  POW-WOW 
Onslow  County  Fairgrounds- 

American  Legion  Building  located  in  Dacksonville,  NC 

Next  to  the  National  Guard  Armory 

(home  of  Camp  Lejeune  and  New  River  Military  Bases) 


Black  Lodge,  Cedartree,  Eastern  Bull  are  host  drums. 

NIC  has  the  largest  American  Indian  population  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
School  Day  is  November  5 starting  at  9:00  am  until  2:00  pm. 

For  vendor  info:  252-354-5905 
and/or  e-mail  teresa@teresamorris . com 
www. coast a 1 carol inaindia ns . com 

November  5-7,  2004 

4th  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Celebration 
Shooting  Star  Casino  & Event  Center 
Mahnomen,  Minnesota 

Special  Hotel  Rate  - Call  (800)  453-STAR 
All  Craft  Vendors  Welcome 
Info. : (218)  846-0957 

November  8-10,  2004 

NAHO  Second  National  Conference  and  Health  Information  Fair 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Contact:  (819)  779-4610 

DECEMBER 

December  31,  2004  & January  1,  2005 

New  Years  Pow  Wow 

Leech  Lake  Tribal  College 

Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 

1 (800)  442-3642 

(218)  335-7400 

2005 

January  14,15,16,  2005 

1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest  & Powwow 

Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Association  of  Tennessee  (NAIA) 

Location:  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena 

Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

Contest  including  Drum  Contest 

Concert 

Equine  Presentation 

Contact:  Barbara  Burch:  tuhaniesa@charter . net 
Web-site : tennesseewinterfestpowwow 

Sept  23  - 26,  2005 
Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds 

A Celebration  of  First  Nations  Arts  and  Wisdom 
FREE  ADMISSION 
London,  Ontario 

Contact:  Dan  & Mary  (519)  659-4682 
Email:  dsmoke@uwo.ca 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  July  21,  2004 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

SEPTEMBER  2004 

10-12  Eastern  Missouri  will  host  the  2nd  Annual  American  indian  Days  Powwow 
at  Woodosn  Terrace, city  Park.  Woodson  Terrace  Mo. 

Info:  Martin  at  636-978-8732  or  e-mail  at  moindiancouncil@aol.com. 

10-12  Annual  Cahokia  Mounds  Contest  Pow  Wow. 

Sponsored  by  Thunderbird  Society  - EAGLE  LODGE. 

Info:  Lora  Garrett  #314-229-3835  or  email  at  garredwolf@yahoo . com 
11  Denver  Art  Museum  15th  Annual  Friendship  Powwow.  Denver,  CO. 

Info : http : //www. fort net . org/ PowWow/events . html 
or  Jan  at  (970)  498-0290  or  email  - ncipa@fortnet.org 


17- 18  Eagle  mountain  Intertribal  Annual  Powwow. 

Four  winds  Park  (formely  known  as  Maun-Hain  park).  Springtown,  TX. 
Info:  Clyde  Vaughn  (817)  221-2608  or  Dick  Green  (817)  444-2770. 

Sept  17-19  4th  Annual  John  Ross  Native  American  Festival  & Powwow  . 
Rossville  City  Park,  Rossville, Georgia. 

Info:  Robert  White  Wolf  423-510-0074  or  whitewolf@webtv.net 
18  TIHA  2004  Fall  Pow  Wow.  Robinson  City  Park,  Llano,  Texas. 

Info:  (936)  653-3116. 

18- 19  3rd  Annnual  Northeast  Championship  Series  Powwow. 

FDR  State  park,  Westchester,  NY. 

Info:  (718)  686-9207 

18-19  12th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Special  Events  Center, 
Killeen/Ft.  Hood,  TX. 

Info:  Four  Winds,  PO  Box  10036,  Killeen,  TX  76547 
or  fourwinds@seacove.net  or  www.fourwindstx.org 
24-26  Porterville  Powwow,  hosted  by  the  Tule  River  Band  of  Yokuts. 
Porterville  Fairgrounds,  Porterville  CA. 

Info:  Wendi  Correa  @ 559-791-9271  or  wcorrea@ovcdc.com 

24- 26  Indian  Agency  Committee  Pow-Wow.  Bishop  Paiute  Reservation, 

Bishop,  CA. 

Info:  ontusulane@aol.com 

25- 26  Waimea  Powwow.  Waimea  Ball  park.  Big  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Info:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

25-26  11th  Annual  Hart  Powwow.  Los  Angeles  County  largest  Powwow! 

Wm.S.Hart  Park,  Newhall,  CA. 

Info:  Marylina  at  661/255-9295  or  e-mail  rayandlina@sbcglobal.net 
or  http : //www. hart -friends . or g/event_pages /powwow. html 

OCTOBER  2004 

2 12th  Annual  Nemki  Frienship  Powwow.  Rotollo  Middle  School, 

Batavia,  IL. 

Info:  (815)667-4976  or  (630)879-0117. 

2-3  30th  Annual  American  Indian  Association  Powwow.  Thomas  Square, 
Honolulu,  HI. 

Info:  (808)  734-5171  or  nativewindsll52@aol.com 
2-3  3rd  Annual  Lenapehauken  Powwow  "Honoring  our  Children". 

Fort  Whaley  Campground  / Rt  50  Whaleyville,  Md 
(12  miles  west  of  Ocean  City,  Md). 

Info:  www.lenapehauken.org  or  call  either  410-651-1612  or  410-742-4480 
9-10  6th  Annual  Kauai  Powwow.  Dapa'a  Beach  Park,  Hawaii. 

Info:  kauaipowwow.com 

9-10  DRUMS  ON  THE  POCOMOKE".  Cypress  Park,  Pocomoke,  MD  RAIN  OR  SHINE. 
Info:  Gail  Fox  1-757-331-2188  midnightstar002@msn.com; 

Diane  Baldwin  1-757-824-3060  firewolf@intercom.net; 

Trudy  Smack  1-302-732-9350  pokey9350@aol.com 
16  Sky  Wapskineh  Coming  Out  Dance.  Oakcrest  Church,  Family  Life  Center, 
Okalhoam  City,  OK. 

Info:  632-5227  or  swapskineh@gbronline.com 
16-17  11th  Annual  Land  of  Falling  Waters  Traditional  Powwow. 

Jackson,  MI. 

Info:  269/381-6409 

15-17  Cherokee's  Of  Alabama  3rd  Fall  Harvest  Indian  Festival. 

National  Armory  Building,  Arab,  AL.  . 

Info:  Autumnmoon  (256)  778-7031,  E-Mail  bautumnmoonl0@hotmail.com. 

Red  Hawk  (256)931-4001  E-Mail  redhawkl947@yahoo.com. 

22-24  Euharlee  Native  American  Festival.  Osborne  Park, 

Downtown  Euharlee,  GA. 

Info:  3oey  Pierce  404  377  4950  or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Jerry  Lang  256  492  5217 

NOVEMBER  2004 

5-7  Powwow.  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  VA. 

Info:  1-800-678-4748. 


11  (Thursday)  2nd  Annual  George  Mason  University  Veteran's  Day  Powwow. 
Dewberry  Hall,  Johnson  Center,  4400  University  Drive, 

Fairfax,  VA. 

All  Vendors,  Dancers,  and  Drums  Welcome  and  Encouraged! 

Info:  Meg  Nicholas  at  (703)  244-5530  or  mnichola@gmu.edu 

11- 12  Great  American  Indian  Exposition.  Richmond  Showplace, 

Richmond,  VA. 

Info:  (804)  225-8877 

12- 14  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  Jackson  Civic  Center  grounds, 

Tullahoma,  TN. 

Info:  Jerry  Laney  (229)787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 

13  4th  Annual  Cherokee  Youth  Center  Pow  Wow.  Cherokee  Youth  Center, 
Cherokee,  NC. 

Info:  Helen  (828)  497-3119,  email:  singerdad@GONmail.com 

13- 14  5th  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Clearfield  Middle  School 

Clearfield,  PA. 

Info:  (724)  693-0549 

13-14  First  Annual  Mt.  San  Jacinto  College  Eagle  Pow  Wow, 
hosted  by  the  students  of  the  Native  Nations  Club. 

San  Jacinto,  California. 

Info:  Paula  (909)  487-6752,  ext.  1598 
or  email  collegementor67@hotmail.com. 

20  7th  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Society  Gourd  Dance  & Social. 

Clermont  Lions  Club,  Clermont,  IN.  Info:  (812)  327-6875. 

25-28  25th  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow. 

Fort  McCoy,  Florida.  \ 

chambersfarm.org  or  contact  Michael  @ 513-423-8866/extl03 . 

JANUARY  2005 

15  Morning  Star  Celebration,  A Benefit  Powoww  for  St  Labre  Indian  School. 
John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  MD. 

Info:  410-838-8333  x2002.  Vendors  call  410-885-2800 
15-16  1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest  & Powwow. 
Shelbyville,  TN,  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena. 

Info:  Barbara  Burch  @tuhaniesa@charter.net 

Web- site:  http://tennesseewinterfestpowwow.gem-of-r.com/ 

MARCH  2005 

4-6  M.T.S.U.  American  Indian  Festival. 

Info:  Georgia  Dennis  at  powwow@mtsu.edu  or  www.mtsu.edu/~powwow 
or  call  615-898-5645  or  fax615-904-8263 
4-6  24th  Annual  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Strong  Hearts  native  Society. 

Ft  Yuma  Quechan  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  CA. 

Info:  (760)  572-0222. 

11-13  9th  Annual  Apache  Gold  Casino  Resort  Powwow.  Glove,  AZ. 

Info:  1-800-APACHE8  ext.  3248 

APRIL  2005 

1-3  23rd  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Pow  Wow.  Fort  McCoy,  Florida. 
Southeast  U.S.  largest  free  pow  wow. 

Website:  chambersfarm.org  or  contact  Michael@  513-423-8866/extl03 . 
JUNE  2005 

18-19  Plains  Indian  Museum  Powwow.  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center, 

Cody,  WY. 

www . bbhc . org/ events 
JULY  2005 


6-9  National  Powwow  13.  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds, 


Danville,  IL. 
www.nationalpowwow.com 


Char-Koosta  2004  Powwow  Calendar.  Updated  Duly  21,  2004 
Official  News  of  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
http: //www. charkoosta . com/pow. html 

SEPT.  10,  11  and  12 
16th  Annual  Powwow 
Northern  Cherokee  Nation 
578  E.  Hwy . 7 
Clinton,  MO 
660/885-7779 

OCT.  22,  23  and  24 
Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Euharlee,  GA 
404/377-4950,  770/546-7191,  256/492-5217 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning 
e-mail  address  for  confirmation  purposes 
Copyright  c.  2003  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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August  31,  2004 
Roosevelt  Chavis,  68 

Roosevelt  Chavis,  68,  of  598  Dason  Road,  Maxton,  died  Aug.  25,  2004,  at 
his  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Sycamore  Free  Will  Holiness  Church, 
the  Revs.  Billy  Clark  and  Floyd  Hunt  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at 
the  family  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Wilma  Chavis  of  the  home;  seven  sons;  Roosevelt 

Dr.  "Dudge"  Chavis  of  Red  Springs,  Derry  Chavis  of  Laurel  Hill,  Melvin 

Chavis,  Andrew  Chavis,  Curtis  Chavis,  Bobby  Chavis  and  Terry  Chavis,  all 
of  Maxton;  five  daughters,  Teresa  Bowens  of  Easley,  S.C.,  Mona  Locklear  of 
Maxton,  Linda  Chavis  of  Simpsonville,  S.C.,  Lisa  Crabtree  of  Wagram  and 
Cynthia  Chavis  of  Gibson;  a brother,  Hubert  Chavis  of  Red  Springs;  two 
sisters,  Beulah  Mae  Chavis  of  Maxton  and  Clevie  Butrum  of  Baltimore;  35 
grandchildren;  and  18  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Sycamore  Free 
Will  Holiness  Church. 

Billy  Ray  Locklear, 57 

Billy  Ray  Locklear,  57,  of  Laurinburg,  died  Saturday  at  his  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Saturday  at  Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service 

Chapel . 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Diane  M.  Locklear  of  the  home;  two  daughters  , 
Amanda  Locklear  and  Billie  Do  Dones,  both  of  Maxton;  three  brothers, 

Elmore  Locklear  of  Laurinburg,  Tom  Locklear  of  Gibson  and  Dames  Locklear 
of  Laurinburg;  and  a sister,  Betty  Locklear  of  Laurinburg. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Richard  Boles 
Funeral  Service  Chapel. 

Shelby  Ray  Hunt,  59 

Shelby  Ray  Hunt,  59,  of  407  Gough  St.,  Pembroke,  died  Aug.  28,  2004,  at 
home. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at  Bear  Swamp  Baptist  Church, 
the  Revs.  Timmy  Chavis  and  Kelvin  Locklear  officiating.  Entombment  will 
follow  in  Lumbee  Gardens  Mausoleum. 

Hunt  was  the  first  full-time  fire  chief  for  the  town  of  Pembroke.  He 
served  in  this  position  from  1974  until  his  retirement  in  2001.  Linder  his 
leadership,  new  fire  equipment  was  purchased  and  a new  fire  house  was 
constructed . 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Lucille  Hunt. 

Surviving  are  his  father,  Luther  "Billy"  Hunt  of  Lumberton;  his  wife, 
Anita  Dacobs-Hunt  of  Pembroke;  a son,  Timothy  Ray  Hunt  of  Lumberton;  two 
daughters,  Robbin  Scott  and  Billie  Do  Hunt-Harris,  both  of  Pembroke;  two 
sisters,  Doann  Lowry  of  Dillon,  S.C.,  and  Danice  Cummings  of  Pembroke;  two 
brothers,  Deff  Hunt  of  Pembroke  and  Luther  Hunt  of  Lumberton;  a half 
brother,  the  Rev.  Timmy  Chavis  of  Pembroke;  and  nine  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

September  4,  2004 

Beatrice  Hunt  Clark,  57 

Beatrice  Hunt  Clark,  57,  of  1959  N.C.  711,  died  Sept.  1,  2004,  at  Cape 
Fear  Valley  Medical  Center  in  Fayetteville. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  McDonald  Pentecostal 
Holiness  Church,  the  Revs.  Smith  P.  Locklear,  Bruce  Ransom  and  Tracey 


Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Wyanner  Clark  of  Lumberton;  a son,  Donathan 
Clark  of  Lumberton;  a sister,  Ann  Locklear  of  McColl,  S.C.;  and  five 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton,  and  a viewing  will  be  held  one  hour  before  the  service 
at  the  church  Sunday. 

Lucious  Locklear,  53 

Lucious  Locklear,  53,  of  3379  Red  Hill  Road,  died  Sept.  1,  2004,  at 
Scotland  Memorial  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Salem  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Mickey  Carter,  Ben  Lowery  and  Tim  Carter  officicating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Denny  S.  Locklear  of  Maxton;  daughter,  Lisa 
Heafner  of  Gastonia;  a son,  Shawn  Chavis  of  Walterford,  Md.;  six  brothers, 
Leon  Locklear,  Dock  Locklear  Dr.,  Arnold  Locklear,  Derry  Locklear,  Winford 
Locklear  and  Kermit  Locklear,  all  of  Maxton;  five  sisters,  Vera  Webber  of 
Charlotte,  Girlie  M.  Biller,  Betsy  Locklear,  Mary  R.  Sanderson  and  Savanah 
Clark,  all  of  Maxton;  and  three  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Willie  Oxendine,  68 

Willie  Oxendine,  68,  of  1515  Mill  Road,  a former  resident  of  Rowland, 
died  Aug.  31,  2004,  at  UNC  Hospitals  at  Chapel  Hill. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Boles  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Rowland,  the  Revs.  William  Griffin  and  Dames  H.  Wood  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  at  the  New  Bethel  Holiness  Methodist  Church. 

Surviving  are  a son,  Tony  Oxendine  of  Mebane;  two  daughters,  Valerie 
Locklear  of  Pembroke,  and  Tammy  Oxendine  of  Lumberton;  two  brothers, 

Howard  Strickland  of  Greensboro,  and  Tommy  Strickland  of  Raeford;  three 
sisters,  Shirley  Dial,  Priscilla  Ann  Hunt,  and  Wanda  Strickland,  all  of 
Lumberton;  seven  grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

August  31,  2004 

Maggie  H.  Locklear 

FAIRMONT  - Mrs.  Maggie  Hunt  Locklear,  85,  of  900  South  Main  St.,  died 
Monday,  Aug.  30,  2004,  in  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Pleasant  View 
Baptist  Church  by  the  Rev.  Ricky  Burnett.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Mrs.  Locklear  is  survived  by  a son,  Ronnie  Locklear  of  Brunswick;  a 
daughter,  Brenda  Hunt  of  Sellers,  S.C.;  two  brothers,  Erwin  Hunt  and  Billy 
Hunt,  both  of  Greensboro;  three  sisters,  Etta  Oxendine  of  Fairmont,  Flora 
D.  Carter  of  Mullins,  S.C.,  and  Lois  McCullock  of  Lumberton;  nine 
grandchildren;  seven  great-grandchildren;  and  a great-  great-grandchild . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  in  Fairmont  and  at  other  times  at  the  home. 

September  1,  2004 

Bessie  H.  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - Ms.  Bessie  Bane  Hammonds  Oxendine,  95,  of  2361  Allenton  Road, 
died  Monday,  Aug.  30,  2004,  in  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Thursday  in  Smyrna  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Locklear.  Burial  will  be  in  Robeson  Memorial 
Park. 

Ms.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Dora  0.  Hunt  of  Lumberton;  and 
three  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Floyd  Mortuary  & 
Crematory  in  Lumberton. 


September  2,  2004 


Willie  Oxendine 

MEBANE  - Willie  Oxendine,  68,  of  1515  Mill  Creek  Road,  formerly  of 
Rowland,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  31,  2004,  in  UNC  Hospitals  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Boles  Funeral  Home  in 
Rowland.  Burial  will  be  in  New  Bethel  Holiness  Methodist  Church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  a son,  Tony  Oxendine  of  Mebane;  two 
daughters,  Valerie  Locklear  of  Pembroke  and  Tammy  Oxendine  of  Lumberton; 
two  brothers,  Howard  Strickland  of  Greensboro  and  Tommy  Strickland  of 
Raeford;  and  three  sisters,  Shirley  Dial,  Pricilla  A.  Hunt  and  Wanda 
Strickland,  all  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  funeral  home. 
September  4,  2004 
Wilbert  L.  Chavis 

PEMBROKE  - Wilbert  Lyn  Chavis,  39,  of  College  Terrace,  Apartment  7,  died 
Thursday,  Sept,  2,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Prospect  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Maxton  by  the  Revs.  Bill  I.  Locklear  and  Kenneth 
Locklear,  and  Dell  Harris.  Burial  will  be  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  in 
Lumberton . 

Mr.  Chavis  is  survived  by  his  companion,  Vanessa  Coronado  of  Pembroke;  a 
son,  Tyler  Chavis  of  Maxton;  a daughter,  Kayla  Chavis  of  Lumberton;  his 
father,  Wilbert  L.  Chavis  of  Pembroke;  and  his  maternal  grandmother, 
Elizabeth  Sampson  of  Rowland. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke  and  Sunday  from  2 to  3 p.m.  at  the  church. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

September  4,  2004 

Martha  Bark 

Cherokee  - Martha  Reed  Bark,  85,  of  Cherokee,  died  Friday,  Sept.  3,  2004. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Macedonia  Baptist 
Church.  Interment  will  be  in  Bark  Family  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  after  4 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  church. 

Moody  Funeral  Home,  Sylva,  is  assisting  the  family. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

September  4,  2004 
Theodore  A.  Deschampe 

Theodore  A.  Deschampe,  76,  Grand  Portage,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  1,  2004 
at  St.  Mary's  Medical  Center.  He  was  born  Aug.  7,  1928  to  loseph  and 
Theresa  (Morrison)  Deschampe  in  Grand  Marais.  He  grew  up  in  Grand  Portage 
and  worked  as  a logger  for  several  years  in  the  days  that  trucks  were 
loaded  by  hand.  He  later  moved  to  Duluth  and  was  employed  as  a truck 
driver  for  Anderson  Trucking  for  20  years.  After  returning  to  Grand 
Portage  in  1990  he  was  self-employed  as  a truck  driver.  Ted  enjoyed  his 
evening  rides  to  visit  with  people  and  spending  his  winters  cutting 
firewood  for  friends.  He  was  a member  of  the  Grand  Portage  Band  of 
Chippewa . 

Ted  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Patricia  Reilly;  sons,  David  (Linda) 
Deschampe  and  lason  Reilly  of  Duluth,  Dean  (Deborah)  Deschampe  and  Darryl 
(lessica)  Deschampe  of  Grand  Portage;  daughters,  Dudy  (Ronny)  Ranta, 

Doreen  Bailey,  lanet  Carlson,  leannine  Deschampe,  and  Cindy  Deschampe  all 
of  Duluth  and  Danelle  (lacob  Carr)  Reilly  of  Grand  Portage;  sister, 

Veronica  Olson  of  Grand  Portage;  24  grandchildren,  four  great- 
grandchildren, and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 


VISITATION:10  a.m.  until  the  11  a.m.  service  on  Monday,  Sept.  6,  2004  in 
Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Church  in  Grand  Portage.  Burial  will  be  at  Mount  Rose 
Cemetery,  Grand  Portage. 

Arrangements  by  Cavallin  Funeral  Home. 

September  5,  2004 
Gordon  Mervin  LeGarde 

Gordon  Mervin  LeGarde,  70,  Grand  Portage,  Minn,  died  Saturday,  Sept.  4, 
2004  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  He  was  born  Dec.  4,  1933  to  Paul  and  Nancy 
(Bannon)  LeGarde  in  Fort  William,  Ontario,  Canada.  At  the  age  of  three,  he 
moved  to  Grand  Portage  where  he  was  a lifelong  resident.  Gordon  graduated 
from  Cook  County  High  School  on  June  4,  1951  and  he  served  in  the  US  Navy 
during  the  Korean  Conflict.  He  married  Bernice  Hendrickson  on  Aug.  13, 
1955.  Gordon  worked  for  the  Grand  Portage  National  Monument  Park  Service 
for  16  years  and  supervised  the  building  of  Grand  Portage  Lodge.  In  his 
later  years,  he  worked  at  the  Grand  Portage  Casino  as  a slot  machine 
attendant.  Gordon  was  a member  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  and  Holy 
Rosary  Catholic  Church.  He  enjoyed  canoeing,  fishing,  hunting,  and 
spending  lots  of  time  with  his  grandchildren. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  sons,  Andre  and  Gordon  and 
infant  daughter,  Kathleen;  brothers,  Paul  Robert  and  Donald. 

Gordon  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  of  49  years,  Bernice;  daughter, 
Victoria  (Wayne)  Raske  of  Grand  Portage;  grandchildren,  Adam  and  Lynette 
LeGarde  and  Heather  Hoaglund;  great-granddaughters,  Colissa  and  Niimi 
LeGarde  and  several  nieces  and  nephews  and  lots  of  cousins  from  Thunder 
Bay. 

GATHERING  of  Family  and  Friends  10  a.m.  until  the  11  a.m.  Memorial  Mass 
Thursday,  Sept.  9,  2004  at  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  be  at 
Holy  Rosary  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  by  Cavallin  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

September  2,  2004 
David  V.  Schoenborn  Sr. 

David  V.  Schoenborn  Sr.,  "Gray  Wolf  - Ma'iingan,"  34,  of  Red  Lake,  died 
on  Monday,  Aug.  30,  2004,  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident  near 
Tenstrike. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church  in  Red  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating.  The  wake  will 
begin  at  4 p.m.  today  at  the  Red  Lake  Community  Center  in  Red  Lake. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Red  Lake  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake  under  the 
direction  of  the  Olson-Schwartz  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

September  1,  2004 

Dwight  "Wicha"  Hunt 

Dwight  "Wicha"  Hunt,  30,  of  Minneapolis,  MN,  formerly  of  Fort  Totten,  ND 
passed  to  the  Spirit  world  on  Sunday,  Aug.  29,  2004  at  the  Hennipen  County 
Medical  Center,  Minneapolis. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  Friday  at  10  a.m.  at  Seven  Dolors 
Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten.  Fr.  Charles  Leute,  O.P.  will  celebrate  the 
Mass.  Wicha  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  St.  Jerome's  Catholic  Cemetery  at 
Crowhill,  ND. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  beginning  at  5 p.m.  with  a Rosary  and 
Prayer  Service  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Fort  Totten  Recreation  Center. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Nick  English,  Lee  English,  Patrick  Griffin,  Isaiah 
Hunt,  Rusty  Hunt  and  Eugene  Lohnes. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Buckles,  Tyrell  Alberts,  Joe  Dunn, 
Maynard  Dunn,  Kevin  Dauphinais,  Russell  (Tonch)  Cavanaugh,  Loren  Longie, 
Jeremy  Robertson,  Sheldon  Jones,  Jay  Littlewind,  Melvin  Peoples,  Eugene 


Lohnes,  Nolan  Griffin,  Michael  Griffin,  Derry  Griffin  Dr.,  Derry  Griffin 
III,  Monker  Griffin,  Gary  Hunt,  Day  Saros,  Mark  Lufkins,  Stash  Hanks  and 
special  uncles,  Kenneth  Hunt  and  Lee  W.  English  Sr.,  special  cousins,  Nick 
and  Lee  English  Dr.  and  Dee  Lufkins  and  all  of  his  many  friends  and 
relatives . 

He  began  his  journey..  Dwight  "Wicha"  Hunt  was  born  on  Duly  13,  1974  at 
Devils  Lake,  ND  the  son  of  Cheryl  M.  Hunt  and  Tom  Robertson  Dr.  of  Fort 
Totten.  He  lived  at  Fort  Totten  and  attended  school  at  St.  Michael  and 
Fort  Totten  and  later  moved  to  Minneapolis  with  his  mother,  Cheryl  where 
he  attended  school  at  A.I.O.I.C.  and  earned  his  high  school  equivalency 
diploma.  Wicha  relocated  to  Green  Bay,  WI,  where  he  lived  a short  while 
and  was  employed  at  the  Oneida  Casino.  He  then  returned  to  Minnapolis  with 
his  two  children.  With  the  help  of  his  mother  he  continued  as  a single 
parent,  raising  his  daughters  who  are  now  seven  and  eight  years  old.  He 
also  did  work  in  the  construction  field  doing  contract  work  with  his 
cousin  until  the  time  of  his  illness. 

Wicha  enjoyed  fishing  in  his  spare  time,  going  to  pow-wows  and  movies 
and  attending  his  daughters'  many  school  and  extra  ciricular  activities. 
Wicha 's  daughters  were  the  light  of  his  life  and  were  the  most  precious 
ones  in  his  life.  They  will  miss  him  dearly,  but  he  left  them  many  happy 
memories,  as  well  as  his  mother.  They  are  a small  family,  but  a very  tight 
and  close  family.  They  will  always  keep  him  in  their  hearts. 

Wicha  is  survived  by  his  two  daughters,  Dasheena  Lashawn  Hunt,  age  8 and 
Tehya  Marie  Hunt,  age  7,  both  of  Minneapolis;  mother,  Cheryl  Hunt, 
Minneapolis;  father,  Tom  Robertson,  Dr.,  Fort  Totten;  brother,  Tom 
Robertson  III;  sisters,  Rena  and  Bernadette  Robertson,  of  Fort  Totten; 
cousins,  Deanna  (Mark)  Lufkins,  Dackie  Littlewind,  Ashley  (Loren)  Longie, 
Lee  (Eppie)  English,  Dr.,  Nick  English,  Tasha  (Stash)  English,  Teena 
English,  Gary  Hunt,  Sherrie  Roberts,  Mark  Hunt,  Kelly  Hunt,  Starr  (Gerald) 
Edgerton,  Kara  Hunt,  Sergio  Hunt,  DD  Hunt,  DR  Hunt,  Curtis  and  Chris  Hunt, 
Isaiah  (Lacy)  Hunt,  Rusty  (Melissa)  Hunt,  Crystal  (Chad)  Robertson  and 
Samantha  Hunt;  many  aunts  and  uncles,  Tony  (Carol)  Hunt,  Kenneth  (LaMai) 
Hunt,  Donnie  Hunt,  Marsha  (Lee  Sr.)  English,  Myra  Hunt,  Ronald  (Dohanna) 
Hunt,  Dames  Robertson,  David  Robertson,  Kim  Robertson,  Derry  Robertson, 
Daniel  Rainbow,  Beverly  Rainbow,  Paul  Robertson  and  many  more. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfathers,  Herbert  D.  Hunt  Sr., 

Thomas  Robertson  Sr.  and  Herman  English;  grandparents,  Lucille  (Thompson) 
and  Eddie  Hunt,  Agnes  (Hunt)  and  Harry  Hopkins  Sr.;  uncle,  Harry  Hopkins, 
Dr.;  cousin,  Kenneth  Hunt  Dr.  and  nephew,  Damison  Dames  Dackson-Hunt . 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

August  31,  2004 
Kyle  Dean  Two  Horses 

Kyle  Dean  Two  Horses,  27,  Bismarck,  died  Aug.  26,  2004,  at  a Bismarck 
hospital.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  2,  at  Youth 
Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball,  with  the  Rev.  Dohn  Floberg  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  in  St.  Dames  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  5 p.m.  Wednesday,  at  the  Youth  Activity 
Center,  where  a wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m. 

Kyle  was  born  March  28,  1977,  at  Fort  Yates,  to  Gerard  Black  Owl  and 
Valinda  Mae  Two  Horses.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in  Bismarck  and 
graduated  from  South  Central  High  School  in  1995.  He  attended  Sitting  Bull 
College  and  United  Tribes  Technical  College.  Kyle  worked  at  Prairie 
Knights  Casino  as  a steward  and  waiter.  He  enjoyed  music,  dancing  and 
especially  spending  time  with  his  friends. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Valinda  Two  Horses,  Bismarck;  his  father 
Gerard  Black  Owl,  Anadarko,  Okla.  and  special  aunt,  Corstella  Two  Horses, 
Cannon  Ball. 

Kyle  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Irene  and  Doe  Left 
Bearl;  and  one  uncle,  Delbert  Two  Horses. 

Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 

September  5,  2004 

Marjorie  Hoppy  Hospers  Weeks  Vermillion 

Vermillion  - Marjorie  "Hoppy"  Hospers  Weeks,  84,  (Hilltop  Farm, 
Vermillion),  died  peacefully  in  her  home  the  evening  of  Sept.  3,  2004.  She 
is  the  wife  of  59  years  of  Martin  Weeks. 

Born  Dune  5,  1920,  to  William  and  Marion  Hospers,  Orange  City,  IA, 
"Hoppy"  was  educated  at  Northwestern  College,  Grinnell  College,  and  the 
University  of  South  Dakota. 

"Hoppy"  was  an  artist,  singer,  radio  host,  educator,  art  promoter,  and 
founder  of  Tiyospaye  Network  for  the  Extended  Family  of  South  Dakota-- 
Indian  and  non-Indian.  Her  Lakota  name  was  Wambli  Changaleshka  Wan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Martin  Weeks;  daughters,  Patti  Bancroft, 
and  Mary  Weeks  Halbert;  grandchildren,  Blake  Bancroft,  and  Raina  Dones; 
and  great-grandchildren,  Canute  and  Aengus  Bancroft,  and  Sunnie  Ray  Dones. 

Services  will  be  Tuesday  at  2 p.m.  at  Trinity  Lutheran  Church. 

Visitation  will  be  from  6 to  8 p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  6,  at  Iverson-Siecke 
Funeral  Home,  with  a 7 pm.  prayer  service.  Burial  will  be  at  Bluff  View 
Cemetery,  Vermillion. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 
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Funeral  held  for  David  Karst 

Funeral  mass  for  David  Christopher  "Tubby"  Karst,  29,  of  Sisseton,  South 
Dakota,  was  held  on  Friday,  September  3,  2004  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic 
Church  in  Sisseton,  with  the  Rev.  Fr.  Norman  Volk,  O.M.I.  celebrant. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Tony  Huntington,  Dino  LaBoyd,  Tim  Veflin,  Steve 
Lentsch,  Doug  Langager,  Dr.,  Aaron  Deutsch,  and  Doug  Karst.  Honorary 
Pallbearers  were  "All  of  Tubby's  Friends  and  Family." 

Organist  was  Dohn  Thuringer  and  song  leader  was  Cindi  Marohl. 

Interment  is  in  the  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Cemetery,  Sisseton. 

Visitation  was  held  Thursday  at  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  and  continued  at 
the  church  until  the  funeral  services. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
David  Christopher  "Tubby"  Karst  was  born  on  Duly  2,  1975  in  Kellogg, 
Idaho  to  David  W.  and  Donna  M.  (Waletich)  Karst.  He  grew  up  and  attended 
school  at  Sisseton  High  School. 

Following  his  education  he  worked  at  Power  Century  in  Sisseton  and 
Wheaton,  Minnesota  for  a year  and  a half.  He  then  went  to  work  for  a time 
for  Maguire  Iron,  Inc.  before  purchasing  and  managing  The  Peanut  Bar  in 
Sisseton . 

After  selling  the  bar  he  went  back  to  work  as  a Foreman  at  Maguire  Iron, 
where  he  worked  until  the  time  of  his  death  due  to  an  accident  on  August 
30,  2004  at  Marshall,  Minnesota. 

Tubby  was  united  in  marriage  to  Kelli  Fisher  on  November  29,  2003  at  St. 
Peter's  Catholic  Church  in  Sisseton. 

Tubby  was  a member  of  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church.  He  loved  ice  fishing, 
snowmobiling  and  playing  cards.  He  loved  spending  time  with  his  one-and- 
one-half  year-old  daughter  Kylie  and  loved  showing  her  off  to  family  and 
friends . 

David  Christopher  Karst  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Kelli  of  Sisseton;  one 
daughter,  Kylie  Karst  of  Sisseton;  his  parents,  David  Karst  and  Donna 
Karst  of  Sisseton;  two  brothers,  Dason  Karst  of  Sisseton,  and  Dacob  Karst 
and  fiance'  Nikki  Dust  of  Watertown;  paternal  grandmother,  Lois  Karst  of 
Sisseton;  father  and  mother-in-law,  Robert  and  Peggy  Fisher  of  Sisseton; 
numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  other  relatives. 

David  was  preceded  in  death  by  maternal  grandparents.  Doe  and  Lorraine 


Waletich,  and  paternal  grandfather,  Joseph  "Nick"  Karst. 


Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

September  2,  2004 
Dallas  Edward  Howard  III 

FRAZER,  Mont.  - Dallas  Edward  Howard  III,  20,  Frazer,  died  Sunday,  Aug. 
29,  2004,  at  University  of  Utah  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Dallas  Howard  Dr.,  Frazer;  his  mother, 
Gaylene  Stump,  Frazer;  two  brothers,  Zachary  and  Nathan,  both  of  Frazer; 
three  sisters,  Jordan,  Payton  and  Kristen,  all  of  Frazer;  his  fiancee, 
Marissa  Wells,  New  Town,  N.D.;  his  paternal  grandparents.  Merle  Clampitt, 
Frazer,  and  Dallas  Howard  Sr.,  Fort  Belknap;  and  his  maternal  grandmother, 
Ruth  "Tootsie"  Long,  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

A wake  began  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  1,  at  Frazer  Community  Hall. 
Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Frazer  High  School  gym.  Burial  will  be 
at  St.  Joseph  Cemetery.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at 
csmc@nemontel.net  or  www.stevensonandsons.com. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  3,  2004 

David  J.  "Shorty"  Janis 

KYLE  - David  J.  "Shorty"  Janis,  76,  Kyle,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  31,  2004, 
in  Kyle. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Stella  Janis,  Kyle;  two  daughters,  Marlene 
Janis-Kills  Warrior  and  Rose  Fraser,  both  of  Kyle;  one  stepdaughter,  Carol 
Blue  Bird,  Kyle;  and  numerous  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  4,  at  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows  Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday, 
Sept.  6,  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red 
Owl  and  the  Rev.  Harold  Condon  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Brandi  Jo  Standing  Bear 

PINE  RIDGE  - Brandi  Jo  Standing  Bear,  25,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday, 
Sept.  1,  2004,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Cyrus  Standing  Bear,  Pine  Ridge;  two 
daughters,  Cortez  Standing  Bear  and  Hameya  Standing  Bear,  both  of  Pine 
Ridge;  her  mother,  Donna  Dubray,  Pine  Ridge;  her  father,  Leroy  Standing 
Bear,  Colorado;  and  one  sister.  Misty  Standing  Bear,  Rapid  City. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.,  Sunday,  Sept.  5,  at  Mother  Butler 
Center  in  Rapid  City,  with  rosary  services  at  7 p.m.  The  second-night  wake 
begins  at  3 p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  6,  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  Hall  in 
Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  at  the  church, 
with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary 
Mission  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  5,  2004 
Patrick  Good  Shot 

MANDERSON  - Patrick  Good  Shot,  64,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  1,  2004,  at 
Diamond  Care  Nursing  Center  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mina  Little  Boy 

PORCUPINE  - Mina  Little  Boy,  43,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  1,  2004,  in 
Denver. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Michael  Little  Eagle 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Michael  Little  Eagle,  9-month-old  infant  son  of  Heather 
Little  Eagle,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  31,  2004,  at  his  home. 


One-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  9,  at  H.V. 
Johnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  Sept.  10,  at  the  cultural  center,  with  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Stone  Church  Cemetery,  rural  Firesteel. 

Oster  Funeral  Flome  in  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

September  1,  2004 
William  Smith 

TAHLEQUAFI  - Graveside  services  for  William  Smith  will  be  held  at  2 p.m., 
Wednesday,  Sept.  1,  2004,  at  Mt.  Zion  Cemetery,  with  Rev.  Ellis  Foster 
officiating.  Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Flome 
of  Tahlequah. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Victor  Fludson,  Jonathan  Fludson,  Jimmy  Fludson,  Gary 
Smith,  Jimmy  Truitt,  Danny  Truitt  and  Pete  Chuculate. 

William  Smith  was  born  Feb.  7,  1929,  in  Stilwell,  to  Charley  Sr.  and 
Maggie  (Sanders)  Smith.  Fie  passed  from  this  life  Friday,  Aug.  27,  2004,  at 
his  home  in  Tahlequah  at  the  age  of  75.  William  married  Sammie  LaRue 
(Adkisson)  Smith  in  Tahlequah  on  Nov.  9,  1973. 

William  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  of  30  years;  a brother, 

Charley  Smith  Jr.;  two  sisters,  Fannie  Savage  and  Sallie  Smith;  two  baby 
sisters;  and  a grandson,  Billy  Pennington  Jr. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  children.  Sue  Truitt,  Bill  Pennington,  Jan  Dodd 
and  Mike  Mayfield;  three  brothers,  Joe  Smith,  Gomer  Smith  and  Jimmy  Smith; 
five  sisters,  Nellie  Fludson,  Mary  Jo  Barnett,  Joyce  Graybull,  Evelyn 
McCosier  and  Christine  Collins;  nine  grandchildren,  19  great-grandchildren 
and  three  great,  great-grandchildren;  and  a host  of  nieces  and  nephews. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Flome,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

September  3,  2004 
Julian  Flornet 

TAFILEQUAFI  - Funeral  services  for  Julian  Flornet  62,  of  Tahlequah,  will  be 
held  at  noon,  Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  2004,  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  with 
Rev.  Clayton  Bowling  officiating,  assisted  by  pastor  Johnny  Sanders. 
Pallbearers  are  Kenny  Dew,  Oliver  Dew,  Darren  Dry,  Chris  Vanbuskirk, 
Matthew  Dew  and  Alfred  Sixkiller.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Fort  Gibson 
National  Cemetery  under  the  care  of  Green  Country  Funeral  Flome. 

Julian  was  Born  in  Moodys,  the  son  of  Wilson  and  Annie  (Keener)  Flornet, 
on  Feb.  11,  1942.  Fie  went  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  31,  2004, 
at  his  residence  in  Tahlequah. 

Predeceasing  Julian  are  his  parents. 

Surviving  Julian  are  his  sons,  Randy  Flornet,  and  Carl  Flornet  and  his 
wife  Janice,  all  of  Tahlequah;  and  two  sisters,  Louella  Burnett  of  Gore, 
and  Bernice  Flornet  of  Tahlequah. 

Green  Country  Funeral  Flome,  203  S.  Commercial  Road,  458-5055. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

September  5,  2004 
Joann  Moya  Webster 

SPRINGDALE,  ARK.  - Joann  Moya  Webster,  age  74,  former  resident  of  Ponca 
City,  died  Sept.  3,  2004,  in  Rogers,  Ark. 

She  was  born  Feb.  27,  1930,  in  Oklahoma  City,  the  daughter  of  T.C.  and 
Thelma  Day  Webster.  She  was  raised  and  attended  school  in  Ponca  City. 

She  was  a retired  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Tucson 
Chapter  and  Blood  Center  and  a previous  Assistant  Executive  Director  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Chicago  Division.  She  enjoyed  photography.  Native 
American  Art,  music  and  animals.  She  was  proud  of  her  Osage  Indian 
heritage . 

She  is  survived  by  three  brothers,  Gary  Flester  and  Sidney  Flester,  both 
of  Flouston,  Texas,  and  Monte  Flester  of  Gig  Flarbor,  Wash.  She  is  also 


survived  by  two  special  friends,  Do  Caraher  of  Rogers,  Ark.,  and  Fe 
Brittain  of  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Memorial  services  will  be  announced  at  a later  date  by  Memorial  Funeral 
Home  in  Springdale. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2004  The  Ponca  City  News. 

August  31,  2004 
Donald  Ray  Harjo 

Donald  Ray  Harjo,  50,  died  Sunday,  Aug.  29,  at  his  home  in  Konawa. 
Service  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  High  Springs  Baptist  Church  in  Konawa 
with  the  Rev.  Houston  Tiger  officiating. 

Wake  services  will  be  7 p.m.  today  and  Wednesday  at  High  Springs  Baptist 
Church . 

Burial  will  be  at  Cosar  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Pickard- 
Swearingen  Funeral  Home  of  Konawa. 

September  5,  2004 

Malorie  Denise  Horse 

Malorie  Denise  Horse,  infant  daughter  of  Trevor  and  Melissa  Horse  of 
Tecumseh,  died  Thursday,  Sept.  2,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Graveside  service  will  be  1 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Fairview  Cemetery  with  Dimmy 
Hones  officiating. 

Cooper  Funeral  Home  of  Tecumseh  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

September  1,  2004 
Thomas  Macias 

Funeral  for  Thomas  Macias,  57,  Lawton,  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

Mr.  Macias  died  Sunday,  Aug.  29,  2004. 

Burial  will  be  at  Highland  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  March  3,  1947,  to  Huan  and  Francesca  Estrada  Macias.  He  was 
a graduate  of  Lawton  High  School  and  was  a record  holder  for  Cross  Country 
Track.  He  married  Karen  S.  Wahkinney  on  Feb.  9,  1968,  in  Lawton.  He  was 
employed  by  Goodyear  and  later  became  self-employed.  He  attended  Mount 
Scott  Comanche  Methodist  Church. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  of  the  home;  two  daughters:  Rebecca  A. 

German  and  Monica  S.  Marrero;  four  grandchildren;  five  brothers:  Dulio 
Macias,  Hohn  Macias,  Felix  Macias,  Matthew  Macias  and  Alex  Macias;  two 
sisters:  Emma  Macias  and  Frances  Squires;  and  many  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  and  two  brothers:  Paul  and  Cruz 
Macias . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

September  3,  2004 
Dylan  Isaiah  Harjo 

Funeral  services  for  the  infant  son  of  Thomas  Harjo  and  Andrea  Little 
are  to  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Saturday  at  Green  Leaf  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  in  Okemah.  Dylan  Isaiah  Harjo  was  born  and  died  Sept.  1,  2004  at 
Carl  Albert  Indian  Health  Fa-cility  in  Ada. 

Rev.  Billy  Coon  will  officiate  and  pallbearers  are  Mark  Little  and  Glen 
Harjo.  Honorary  bearers  are  Dave  Little,  Thomas  Little,  Edward  Little, 
Edward  Harjo,  and  Tommy  Frank. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Cindy  Harjo;  great- 
grandparents,  Cora  Lowe;  and  Buster  and  Millie  Little. 

His  survivors  include  his  parents;  sisters,  Felicia  and  Alicia  Harjo; 
brothers,  Zachary  and  Hohn  Harjo,  all  of  the  home;  grandparents,  Newman 


Harjo  of  Holdenville,  and  Harvey  and  Wanda  Little  of  Cromwell. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

September  1,  2004 

Carl  Keeswood,  Sr. 

Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Dec.  25,  1929  - Aug.  26,  2004 

Carl  Keeswood  Sr.,  74,  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  returned  to  Heaven  to  join 
his  loved  ones  on  Thursday,  Aug.  26,  2004,  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Dec. 
25,  1929,  in  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  to  Dessie  Bluehorse  Keeswood  and  T. 

Zohnnie  Keeswood.  He  was  of  the  Ta'chiinii  (Red-Running-into-The-Water- 
People)  Clan,  born  for  the  Ta ' neeszahnii  (Tangle  People)  Clan. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Lloyd  Keeswood,  Frances  Coolidge,  Carl 
Keeswood  Dr.,  Lucille  Dackson,  Larry  Keeswood,  Gary  Keeswood  Sr.,  Terry 
Keeswood,  Cecilia  Keeswood-Smith,  Charlene  Williams,  Raynard  Keeswood, 
Ronald  Keeswood  and  Docelyn  Sara  Keeswood.  He  has  52  grandchildren  and  47 
great-grandchildren.  Brother,  Raymond  Keeswood  Sr.;  sisters,  Mary  Largo, 
Daisy  Keeswood,  Grace  Williams  and  Alice  Sorrelhorse  also  survive  him. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  beloved  wife  of  51  years,  Sarah  Redshirt 
Keeswood,  one  grandchild,  one  great-grandchild,  his  parents,  and  two 
brothers . 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  4 p.m.,  Thursday,  Sept.  2,  2004,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  Funeral  services  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Sept.  3,  2004,  at  the  Four  Corners  Community 
Church  in  Shiprock.  Pastor  Kee  Becenti  will  officiate.  He  will  be  laid  to 
rest  at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tederick  Keeswood,  Stanford  Coolidge,  Clint  Keeswood, 
Lucinda  Dackson,  Deremy  Keeswood,  Gary  Keeswood  3r.,  Deandra  T.  Keeswood, 
Cheryl  R.  Horce,  Deremiah  Williams,  Randy  Keeswood  and  Travis  Keeswood. 
Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Lloyd  Keeswood,  Carl  Keeswood  Dr.,  Larry 
Keeswood,  Gary  Keeswood  Sr.,  Terry  Keeswood,  Raynard  Keeswood,  Ronald 
Keeswood,  Raymond  Keeswood  Sr.,  and  Derry  Benally. 

A reception  will  be  held  at  the  Four  Corners  Community  Church  Fellowship 
Hall,  after  the  graveside  services. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Priscilla  'Ken  na  bah'  Yazzie 
Bisti 

Oct.  15,  1921-Aug.  27,  2004 

Our  beloved  mother,  grandmother  and  aunt,  Priscilla  "Ken  na  bah"  Yazzie, 
82,  of  Bisti,  passed  from  this  life  Friday,  Aug.  27,  2004,  in  Farmington. 
She  was  born  Oct.  15,  1921,  at  Burnham. 

Survivors  include  her  brother,  Rueben  Yazzie  and  sister,  Alice  Yazzie; 
nephews:  Robert  Smith,  Derome  Smith,  Harrison  Smith  and  Richard  Smith; 
niece:  Erma  Thompson;  also  numerous  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren, 
nieces  and  nephews;  step-daughter:  Alice  Bitsui  and  her  children,  Gabriel 
Bitsui,  Elsie  Maria,  Effilene  Skeet,  Rosie  Trujillo,  Marjorie  Showa, 
Mascarenas  Bitsui,  Marcy  Arviso  and  Melody  Sorrel;  and  step-son:  Roy 
Yazzie. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  at  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  103  East  Ute,  Farmington.  She  will  be  laid  to 
rest  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Nakai  Yazzie,  Chris  Smith,  Bert  Smith,  Don  Herrod, 
Anthony  Showa  Dr.  and  Ron  Smith.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Mascarenas 
Bitsui,  Derome  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Harrison  Smith,  Richard  Smith  and 
Gabriel  Bitsui. 

A reception  will  be  held  at  the  Farmington  Civic  Center  after  the 
graveside  services. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock.  (505)  368-4607. 


September  2,  2004 


Antoinette  J.  Manning  (Begay) 

Shiprock 

Feb.  20,  1968  - Aug.  31,  2004 

Antoinette  J.  Manning,  36,  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Aug.  31, 
2004.  She  was  born  in  Shiprock  on  Feb.  20,  1968,  to  Betty  D.  Begay  and 
Wayne  R.  Begay. 

Antoinette  was  a graduate  of  Kirtland  High  School.  After  high  school, 
she  and  her  husband  lived  in  Utah  for  10  years,  where  she  worked  as  a 
machine  operator.  They  then  moved  back  to  Shiprock  in  1999,  where  her 
husband  and  son  now  reside. 

Antoinette  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  always 
cheerful  and  had  a very  kind  heart.  Her  family  and  friends  will  miss  her 
beautiful  smile. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Wayne  R.  Begay  and  son,  Shawn 
Michael  Manning. 

Antoinette  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Tommy  L.  Manning;  son  Wayn  Lee 
Manning;  mother,  Betty  D.  Begay;  brother,  Rudy  D.  Begay;  sisters,  Delores 
T.  Begay  and  Evonne  Hoe;  four  nephews  and  five  nieces;  mother-in-law, 
Fannie  C.  Manning;  sisters-in-law,  Susie  and  Stephanie  Manning;  and 
numerous  family  and  friends. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  4 to  7 p.m.,  Friday,  Sept.  3,  2004,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute  St.,  Farmington.  Services 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Sept.  4,  2004,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Chapel  in  Shiprock. 

Verda  Benally 

Upper  Fruitland 

Nov.  25,  1932  - Aug.  31,  2004 

Verda  Benally,  71,  of  Upper  Fruitland,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Aug.  31, 
2004,  in  Upper  Fruitland.  She  was  born  Nov.  25,  1932,  in  Farmington. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  4 to  7 p.m.,  Friday,  Sept.  3,  2004,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a 
m.,  Saturday,  Sept.  4,  2004,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Chapel. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Kirtland  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E 
Ute  St.,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

September  4,  2004 

Dick  Begay 
Carson 

May  20,  1916  - Aug.  31,  2004 

Dick  Begay,  88,  of  Carson,  went  to  join  his  Lord  and  Savior  on  Tuesday, 
Aug.  31,  2004,  at  San  Juan  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  He  was 
born  May  20,  1916,  in  Carson. 

A celebration  of  his  life  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Saturday,  Sept 
4,  2004,  at  the  United  Pentecostal  Church,  1900  Fairview  Ave.,  in 
Farmington.  He  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  St.  Luke  Cemetery  in  Carson. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Curtis  Blackie 
Kirtland 

March  8,  1958  - Sept.  1,  2004 

Curtis  Blackie,  46,  of  Kirtland,  passed  away  Wednesday,  Sept.  1,  2004, 
as  the  result  of  an  auto  accident.  He  was  born  March  8,  1958,  to  Willie 
and  Josephine  Blackie  in  Lake  Valley. 

Curtis  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Willie  and  Josephine  Blackie;  sons, 
Nathan,  Jonathan,  and  Johnathan  Blackie,  all  of  Lower  Greasewood,  Ariz.; 
and  daughters,  Chasity  Blackie  of  Lower  Greasewood,  and  Christy  Blackie  of 
Shiprock.  Also  surviving  are  two  brothers,  five  sisters  and  five 
grandchildren . 

Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Saturday,  Sept.  4,  2004,  at  Brewer,  Lee 
and  Larkin  Chapel,  with  interment  following  in  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 


Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E. 
Ute  St.,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Antoinette  3.  Manning  (Begay) 

Shiprock 

Feb.  20,  1968  - Aug.  31,  2004 

Antoinette  3.  Manning,  36,  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Aug.  31, 
2004.  She  was  born  in  Shiprock  on  Feb.  20,  1968. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Saturday,  Sept.  4,  2004,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Chapel  in  Shiprock. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Flome,  103  E. 
Ute  St.,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

September  5,  2004 

Flarrison  A.  Yazhe 
Naschitti 

Dec.  12,  1923-Sept.  2,  2004 

Flarrison  A.  Yazhe,  81,  of  Naschitti,  passed  away  Thursday,  Sept.  2,  2004, 
in  Farmington.  Fie  was  born  Dec.  12,  1923,  in  Naschitti. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  2004,  at  10  a.m.  at 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington,  Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 
Cremation  will  take  place. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington, 
Farmington,  N.M.,  87401.  (505)  327-5142. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
September  1,  2004 
Emery  Lee  Schultz 

TSE  BONITO  - Services  for  Emery  Lee  Schultz,  47,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  2 at  the  Maranatha  Assembly  of  God,  Winslow.  Rev.  Nelson 
Betoney  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Schultz  died  Aug.  29  in  Tse  Bonito.  Fie  was  born  3anuary  24,  1957  in 
Winslow. 

Schultz  was  a 1976  graduate  of  Winslow  Fligh  School.  Fie  was  a heavy 
equipment  service  mechanic  with  the  BIA  for  20  years. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sheri  Schultz  of  Tse  Bonito;  sons,  Reginald 
Silversmith,  Raleigh  Silversmith  both  of  Tse  Bonito;  daughter,  3essica 
Schultz  of  Tse  Bonito;  mother,  Mary  Schultz  of  Bird  Springs;  brothers,  Leo 
3ohnson  of  Chinle,  Franklin  Schultz,  Mark  Schultz,  Flarrison  Schultz  all  of 
Bird  Springs,  Stephen  Schultz  of  Seba  Dalkai,  Loren  Schultz  of  Winslow; 
sisters,  Kathy  Morris  of  Page,  Carmelita  3odie,  Geneva  Schultz  both  of 
Bird  Springs,  Evelyn  Mankewa  of  Phoenix  and  Denise  Molton  of  Indian  Wells. 

Schultz  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Floover  Schultz;  brother, 
Larson  Schultz;  and  grandmother,  Carrie  Nez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Flerman  Yazzie,  Randolph  Curley,  Mark  Schultz, 

Stephen  Schultz,  Terry  Curley  and  Arnold  Chee. 

Carl  Keeswood 

RED  VALLEY  - Services  for  Carl  Keswood,  74,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday, 
Sept.  3 at  the  Four  Corners  Community  Church,  Shiprock.  Pastor  Kee  Becenti 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

A visitation  will  be  held  Thursday,  Sept.  2 from  2 to  4 p.m.  at  the 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Flome. 

Keeswood  died  Aug.  26  in  Farmington.  Fie  was  born  Dec.  25,  1929  in  Red 
Valley  into  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Lloyd  Keeswood,  Carl  Keeswood,  3r.,  Larry 
Keeswood,  Gary  Keeswood,  Sr.,  Terry  Keeswood,  Raynard  Keeswood,  Ronald 
Keeswood;  daughters,  Frances  Coolidge,  Lucille  3ackson,  Cecelia  Keeswood- 
Smith,  Charlene  Williams;  brother,  Raymond  Keeswood,  Sr.;  sisters,  Daisy 
Keeswood,  Mary  Largo,  Grace  Williams,  Alice  Sorrelhorse;  52  grandchildren 
and  47  great-grandchildren. 


Keeswood  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Sarah  Redshirt  Keeswood;  one 
grandchild;  one  great-grandchild;  his  parents  and  two  brothers. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tederick  Keeswood,  Stanford  Coolidge,  Clint  Keeswood, 
Lucinda  Dackson,  Deremy  Keeswood,  Gary  Keeswood,  Dr.,  Deandra  T.  Keeswood, 
Cheryl  R.  Horce,  Deremiah  Williams,  Randy  Keeswood  and  Travis  Keeswood. 

A reception  will  be  held  at  the  Four  Corners  Community  Church, 
fellowship  hall. 

September  3,  2004 

Michael  Ray  Hoskie 

RED  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Michael  Ray  Floskie,  40,  will  be  at  10  a. 
m.  on  Saturday,  Sept.  4 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Eddie  Rodriguez  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Gallup  City  cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  Sat.  at  9 a.m.  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Floskie  was  born  April  2,  1964  in  Gallup  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for 
the  Towering  Flouse  People  Clan. 

Floskie  attended  Wingate  Fligh  School  and  was  self  employed.  Fie  enjoyed 
playing  basketball,  baseball,  and  drawing. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Cathy  Floskie  of  Chinle;  sons,  Cody  R.  Floskie, 
Cory  Ray  Floskie  both  of  Lupton;  daughter,  Latanya  Rae  Floskie  of  Lupton; 
brothers,  Flerbert  Shorty  of  Standing  Rock,  Norman  Shorty  of  Tempe,  Paul 
Shorty  of  Red  Rock;  sisters,  Leta  Shorty  of  Gallup  and  Starletta  Fred  of 
Iyanbito . 

Floskie  was  preceded  in  death  by  Dohn  Lee  Shorty,  Dennie  Brown  Shorty, 
Yadesbah  Floskie  and  Pat  Floskie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dominic  Snyder,  Paul  Shorty,  Patrick  Parker,  Charles 
Begay,  Donavon  Snyder  and  Doe  Floskie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Shirley  Snyder's 
residence. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Bernice  C.  Morris 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Bernice  C.  Morris,  73,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Sept.  4 at  the  Good  Shepard  Mission.  Pastor  Daniel 
Cleveland  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  a family  plot  in  Tse  Teel 
Naghai,  N.M. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services.  Morris  died  Aug.  31 
in  Gallup.  She  was  born  May  20,  1931  in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Salt  People 
Clan  for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Morris  was  a homemaker  who  enjoyed  traveling  and  sewing. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Steven  Cleveland  of  Fort  Defiance,  Wilfred 
Morris  of  St.  Michaels,  Emery  Morris  of  Tse  Bonito;  daughters,  Evelyn 
Cleveland  of  Phoenix,  Lorraine  Yazzie,  Carol  Yazzie  both  of  Fort  Defiance, 
Valerie  Cleveland  of  Blackhat,  Lula  Bowman,  Maggie  Brown,  Shirley  Dohn, 
Linda  Patcigo  all  of  Tse  Bonito;  brothers,  Raymond  Cleveland,  Bennie 
Cleveland,  Leslie  Cleveland,  Mark  Cleveland,  Kenneth  Cleveland,  Daniel 
Cleveland  all  of  Fort  Defiance;  sisters,  Duanita  Cleveland,  Mary  Cleveland, 
Betty  Cleveland  all  of  Fort  Defiance,  Nita  Yazzie  of  Shiprock;  49 
grandchildren  and  13  great-grandchildren . 

Morris  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father.  Wood  Cleveland;  mother.  Rose 
Cleveland;  brothers,  Stanley  Cleveland,  Donah  Cleveland;  and  daughter, 
Stella  Cleveland. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Manuel  Cleveland,  Orlando  Cleveland,  Sheldon 
Cleveland,  Deffery  Cleveland,  Gabriel  Cleveland  and  Cornell  Cleveland. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  1 p.m.  on  Saturday  at 
the  Good  Shepard  Mission. 

September  4,  2004 

Kee  Flaswood 

MANUELITO  - Funeral  services  for  Kee  Flaswood,  87,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  7 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Gallup 
City  Cemetary. 

Flaswood  died  Aug.  29  in  Gallup.  Fie  was  born  March  26,  1917  in  Manuelito 


into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  of  the  Forest  People  Clan. 

Haswood  worked  for  the  railroad  and  was  a ranch  hand.  He  was  a 
silversmith  who  enjoyed  storytelling. 

Survivors  inlcude  his  daughters,  Minnie  Adakai  of  Gallup,  Helen  Mae 
Yazzie,  and  Betty  Y.  Smith  both  of  Manuelito. 

Haswood  was  preceded  in  death  by  Aghabah  Yazzie,  Howard  Yazzie,  Dickson 
Yazzie,  Facey  White  and  Francis  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Allison  White,  Jimson  White,  Edward  Yazzie,  Ernest 
Smith,  Martin  Terrazas  and  Robertson  White. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Haswood 's  residence 
in  Manuelito. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

David  D.  Johnson 

STANDING  ROCK  - Services  for  David  D.  Johnson,  54,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  7 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Neil  Forester  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Crownpoint  Cemetery. 

Johnson  died  Sept.  2 in  Standing  Rock.  He  was  born  July  14,  1950  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom  People 
Clan . 

Johnson  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  He  was  a member  of  the  American 
Veterans  Legion.  Johnson  attended  Phoenix  technical  school. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Mary  J.  Johnson  of  Crownpoint;  brothers, 
Edison  Johnson,  Elmer  Johnson,  Johnny  Johnson,  Lorenzo  Johnson  all  of 
Standing  Rock,  Paul  Johnson  of  Provo,  Utah,  Tommy  Johnson  of  Pinedale; 
sisters,  Gerilene  Johnson,  Ella  Mae  Smith,  Lilly  Yazzie  all  of  Standing 
Rock,  Jeannie  Johnson,  Marilyn  Johnson  both  of  Crownpoint,  Sharon  Johnson 
of  China  Springs,  and  Mary  Miller  of  Pinedale. 

Johnson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  John  Johnson,  Sr.;  brothers, 
Harry  Johnson  and  Jimmy  Johnson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ricky  Begay  and  Tommy  Johnson. 

Rollie  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Jimmie  M.  George 

WOODSPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Jimmie  M.  George,  37,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Sept.  4 at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  Ganado.  Elder  Murphy  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the 
Ganado  cemetery. 

George  died  Aug.  31  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  May  5,  1967  into  the  Bitter 
Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  Into  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  wife,  Jophina  Meyers;  sons,  Michael  Wayne,  Murphy 
George,  Murray  George;  daughter.  Tiffany  George;  father,  Jimmie  George,  Sr. 
; mother,  Martha  George;  brothers,  Peterson  Morgan,  George  Morgan,  Timothy 
George  all  of  Woodsprings,  Leroy  George,  Laron  George,  Elroy  George; 
sisters,  Mary  Ann  Baloo  of  Fort  Defiance,  Eleanor  Morgan  of  Gallup,  Dollie 
Yazzie  of  Ganado  and  Coleen  George  of  Woodsprings. 

George  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sisters,  Wanda  Morgan;  grandparents, 
Kee  and  Dade  Morgan,  John  and  Lucillia  George;  brother,  Jimmie  George  II. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Timothy  George,  Shane  George,  Ambrose  Yazzie,  Jerome 
Meyers,  Emery  Tsosie  and  Carl  Morgan. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Jimmie  and  Martha 
George's  residence  in  Woodsprings. 

Tse  Bonito  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mary  Ellen  Watchman 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Services  for  Mary  Ellen  Watchman,  83,  are  pending  and 
will  be  announced  at  a later  date. 

Watchman  died  Sept.  2 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Feb.  28,  1921  in  Cold 
Springs  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

September  1,  2004 


Lila  Roxie  Thomas 

Homegoing  Celebration  for  Lila  Roxie  Thomas,  74,  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  August  28,  2004  at  1:00  p.m.  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  located 
on  the  corner  of  Aspinwall  and  Warren.  Viewing  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
August  27,  2004  from  6 - 8 PM  at  Greer's  Mortuary  Chapel.  Interment  will 
be  at  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Lila  Roxie  Thomas,  74,  was  called  home  to  glory  on  August  20,  2004  in 
Winslow,  Arizona.  She  was  born  April  19,  1930  to  Tom  and  Jewel  (Hunter) 
Echoles  in  Hohenlinden,  Mississippi. 

She  met  and  married  the  late  L.C.  Thomas  on  May  10,  1945.  They  were 
together  56  years.  They  moved  to  Winslow  in  1955  to  start  a life  for  their 
family.  Lila  was  a mother,  grandmother,  foster  mother  and  a great  friend 
to  many.  Lila  accepted  Christ  at  an  early  age  under  the  leadership  of 
Bishop  J.W.  Taylor,  and  the  teachings  of  Rillie  Dunigan  and  Willie  B. 
Toombs  of  the  Faith  Temple  Church  of  God  in  Christ. 

Lila  later  united  with  the  Church  of  God  in  Christ  Indian  Mission  where 
she  loved  to  go  and  praise  and  glorify  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Lila  loved 
children.  She  worked  for  N.A.C.O.G.  Headstart  for  many  years.  Her  love  for 
children  led  to  the  opening  of  her  very  own  Lila's  preschool.  Where  she 
loved  and  cared  for  many  children  throughout  the  community  and  state.  Lila 
retired  in  1999  but  still  cared  for  children  until  she  departed  this  life. 

Lila  leaves  to  cherish  her  memory,  6 daughters,  Lila  (Bennie)  Mayberry 
of  Winslow,  Betty  (B.J.)  Morgan  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  Nancy  Carmouche  of 
Winslow,  Martha  Thomas  of  Winslow,  Angela  (Jim)  MiUett  of  Winslow,  Arnice 
(Tony)  Browh  of  Winslow;  6 sons,  Charles  (Marilyn)  Thomas  of  Winslow, 
Edward  Thomas  of  Phoenix,  Zack  Thomas  of  Winslow,  David  Thomas  of  Winslow, 
Christopher  Thomas  of  Winslow  and  Cecil  Garcia  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico; 
sisters,  Mary  Hayes  of  Winslow,  Essie  McMath  of  Saginaw,  Michigan;  devoted 
sisters-in-law,  Catherine  Smith  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  LaDoris  Thomas  of 
San  Diego,  California;  brother,  Tom  (Dorothy)  Echoles  of  Winslow;  brother- 
in-law,  James  Albeit  Thomas  of  Vardamen,  Mississippi;  39  grandchildren  and 
24  great-grandchildren;  a host  of  nieces,  nephews,  relatives  and  friends; 
and  a very  special  friend.  Ruby  Jackson. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  beloved  husband,  L.C.  Thomas;  son,  John 
Lee  Thomas;  grandson,  Jacob  Thomas;  parents,  Tom  and  Jewel  Echoles; 
sisters,  Jeweline  Egholes,  Scottie  Norwood  and  Ruth  Washington. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  care  of  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Winslow  Mail. 

September  2,  2004 

Ms.  Gwendolyn  Ernestine  Murphy 

Ms.  Gwendolyn  Ernestine  Murphy,  53,  passed  away  August  25,  2004  in  San 
Diego,  California.  Gwendolyn  was  born  on  February  14,  1951  to  Albert  and 
Ernestine  Murphy.  Gwen  graduated  from  Yuma  High  School  in  1969  and  became 
a homemaker.  She  had  an  unlimited  devotion  to  her  family  and  grandchildren 
Her  open  arms  and  willingness  to  help  others  will  always  be  remembered. 

She  will  be  forever  missed  by  all  those  who  knew  and  loved  her. 

Gwen  is  survived  by  her  brother,  Ira  Murphy,  of  Winterhaven,  Calif.; 
sisters,  Michelle  Guassac  and  Marilyn  Poni-Cappo;  daughters,  Lisa  Murphy 
and  Rose  Moreno;  and  sons,  Ernesto  Moreno  and  Daniel  Murphy,  all  of  San 
Diego,  Calif. She  is  also  survived  by  eight  grandchildren,  Rebecca,  Michael 
Lana,  Diamond,  Eden,  Joe,  Eric  and  Royal. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Albert  and  Ernestine  Murphy 
and  grandparents,  Theodore  and  Henrietta  Jose. 

Visitation  will  be  at  Kammann  Mortuary  on  Friday,  September  3,  2004  from 
3 p.m.  - 4 p.m.  Funeral  services  will  follow  at  5 p.m.  at  Quechan  Burial 
Grounds.  Cremation  will  be  Saturday,  September  4,  at  6 a.m. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ernesto  Moreno,  Virgil  Murphy,  Vernon  Jose,  Wendell 
Jose,  Kyle  Cachora,  Ryan  Cachora,  Richard  Spence,  Carlos  Guassac,  Ricci  La 
Brake  and  Jamie  La  Brake.  Honorary  Pallbearers  are  Daniel  Murphy,  George 
Bryant,  Henry  Murphy,  Tsali  Guassac  and  Ira  Murphy. 

The  family  has  asked  that  all  donations  be  directed  to  Rose  Moreno,  4168 
Wabash  Avenue,  San  Diego,  CA  92104. 


Copyright  c.  2004  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

August  31,  2004 

Hank  LaRose 
1954-2004 

Hank  Lee  "BearBoy"  LaRose,  age  50,  of  Ft.  Duchesne,  passed  away  August 
22,  2004,  at  the  University  Medical  Center  from  complications  of  diabetes. 

He  was  born  lanuary  11,  1954,  in  Roosevelt,  to  Thomas  LaRose,  Sr.,  and 
Virginia  Manning.  He  was  then  raised  by  Dwight  and  Alice  Copperfield. 

BearBoy  was  a very  good  artist  and  enjoyed  drawing  and  crafting  things 
with  his  hands.  He  was  a Sundance  Chief  and  traveled  to  Pow  Wows  and 
Sundances  where  he  sang  with  the  drum  groups.  He  was  also  a spiritual 
leader  and  his  prayers  went  out  to  all  of  his  friends  and  relatives.  He 
respected  everyone  and  was  a very  special  person.  He  will  be  deeply  missed. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Sapianaze  Last  Chief  (Florence)  LaRose, 
Whiterocks;  Babes  LaRose,  Neola;  Henry  LaRose,  Neola;  Kessley  LaRose,  Salt 
Lake  City;  grandchildren.  Shooter  Lukie  LaRose,  Aaron  and  Isabella  LaRose; 
brothers  and  sisters,  Percelina  Howell,  Ft.  Duchesne;  Myra  Copperfield, 
Randlett;  Leslie  Brown,  Randlett;  Eugene  LaRose,  Salt  Lake  City;  Thomasina 
LaRose,  San  Diego;  Felecita  Foolsbear,  Roosevelt;  Persingula  LaRose, 
Whiterocks;  Kessley  LaRose,  Whiterocks;  Paul  Manning  LaRose,  Whiterocks; 
Wayland  Upchego,  Salt  Lake  City;  Rudy  LaRose,  Texas;  and  many  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  adopted  parents  Dwight  and  Alice 
Copperfield,  son.  Chief  Ben  Tabbashoots,  brothers,  Ranjo  LaRose  and  Decker 
LaRose  . 

Graveside  services  were  held  11:00  a.m.,  Wednesday,  August  25,  2004,  at 
the  lohn  Harmes-Whiterocks  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Hullinger 
Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

September  2,  2004 

Dallas  E.  Howard  III 
1983-2004 

Dallas  Edward  Howard  III,  20,  died  Aug.  29  at  the  University  of  Utah 
Hospital . 

He  was  born  Dec.  17,  1983,  in  Wolf  Point,  Mont.,  to  Dallas  E.  Howard  Dr. 
and  Gaylene  Stump. 

He  was  the  valedictorian  of  the  2002  graduating  class  at  Frazer  High 
School  in  Frazer,  Mont.  After  graduation  he  took  a full  basketball 
scholarship  to  Laramie  County  Community  College  in  Cheyenne. 

He  later  transferred  to  Sitting  Bull  College  in  North  Dakota,  then  to 
the  United  Tribes  Tech  College  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  then  to  Montana  State 
University-Northern  in  Havre,  Mont. 

He  was  chosen  all-conference  his  freshman,  sophomore  and  junior  years  of 
high  school.  He  broke  school  records  in  shooting,  rebounds,  free  throws 
and  steals.  On  Ian.  27,  2001,  he  broke  the  school  record  for  scoring  the 
most  points  in  a game  with  59. 

His  hobbies  included  basketball,  hunting,  fishing,  watching  movies, 
cruising  with  friends  and  Internet  surfing  for  his  favorite  Pontiac  cars. 

He  worked  with  his  dad  and  uncles  in  construction.  He  liked  to  travel  to 
basketball  tournaments. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father  and  stepmother,  Dallas  E.  and  Casyce  Howard 
lr.  of  Frazer;  his  mother  and  stepfather,  Gaylene  and  Steven  Stump  of 
Frazer;  two  brothers,  Zachary  and  Nathan  of  Frazer;  three  sisters,  Iordan, 
Payton  and  Kristen  of  Frazer;  his  fiance'e,  Marissa  Wells,  and  unborn  child 
of  New  Town,  N.D.;  his  paternal  grandparents.  Merle  Clampitt  of  Frazer  and 
Dallas  Howard  Sr.  of  Fort  Belknap,  Mont.;  and  his  maternal  grandmother, 

Ruth  "Tootsie"  Long  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  Albert  Marvin  Long 


Jr.;  and  numerous  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins. 

Funeral  services  will  be  2 p.m.  today  with  interment  in  St.  Joseph 
Cemetery  in  Frazer.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  csmc@nemontel . 
.net  or  online  at  www.stevensonandsons.com. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Wyoming  Tribune-Eagle,  Cheyenne,  WY. 

September  3,  2004 

Barye  T.  Clay 
Baap ' aaxaalutchish 

Barye  Todd  Clay,  41,  of  Billings,  passed  away  Wednesday,  Sept.  1,  2004, 
in  a motor  vehicle  accident.  He  was  born  Feb.  9,  1963,  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  to  Diane  (Dave)  Medicine  Crow-Reynolds  of  Three  Forks  and  Charles 
A.  Clay  of  Myton,  Utah.  Barye  was  known  as  "Brings  the  Flag"  in  the  Crow 
Nation.  He  was  a member  of  the  Whistling  Water  Clan  and  the  Tobacco 
Society. 

Barye' s life  experiences  were  enriched  by  his  father's  military  career 
that  allowed  the  family  to  live  in  Vietnam,  Hawaii  and  San  Diego,  Calif. 

He  graduated  from  Billings  Senior  High  School  in  1981.  Barye  worked  many 
years  for  Charlies  Pizza  and  Stageline  Pizza  in  Billings  prior  to  moving 
to  Florida  for  eight  years.  He  enjoyed  playing  the  guitar,  writing  poems, 
photography  and  drawing  in  all  mediums.  Barye  was  a very  caring  and  loving 
person  who  cherished  his  family  and  friends.  He  was  known  for  his  kind, 
gentle  nature.  Barye  bravely  endured  a long  and  painful  illness.  He  is 
free  now  and  at  peace  with  the  Lord. 

Barye  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandparents,  Madeline  and 
Scott  Clay  of  Wichita,  Kan.;  his  maternal  great-grandparents,  John  and  Amy 
Whiteman  Runs  Him  of  Lodge  Grass,  Mont.,  and  his  Tobacco  Society  father, 
Thomas  Big  Lake,  Sr.  of  Pryor. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents;  brother,  Kerry  Joseph  Clay  of  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.;  step-siblings,  Nicole,  Elena  Dawn,  Carmen  and  David  Reynolds  all  of 
Portland,  Ore.;  his  only  nephew.  Chase  P.  Clay  of  Scottsdale;  maternal 
grandparents,  Joseph  and  Gloria  Medicine  Crow  of  Lodge  Grass  and  numerous 
relatives  of  the  Clay  family  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  Montana  relatives  of  the 
Medicine  Crow  family,  Yellowtail  family,  Whiteman  Runs  Him  family,  his 
Tobacco  Society  mother,  Clara  Big  Lake  and  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Smart 
Enemy  of  Pryor. 

Cremation  has  taken  place.  A memorial  service  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Sunday 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on  13th  St.  and  Poly  in  Billings.  In  lieu 
of  flowers,  Barye  wished  that  donations  be  made  to  Aidspirit  Montana,  521 
Custer  Ave.,  Bigs.,  59101. 

Dahl  Funeral  and  Cremation  Service  are  handling  the  arrangements . 
September  5,  2004 
Leona  White  Dirt  Little  Wolf 

LAME  DEER  - Leona  White  Dirt  Little  Wolf,  age  75,  of  Lame  Deer  passed 
away  on  Thursday,  Sept.  2,  2004,  at  her  home  of  natural  causes. 

Leona  was  born  the  daughter  of  Charles  White  Dirt  and  Julia  Whistling 
Elk,  on  Dec.  7,  1928,  at  her  home  near  Muddy  Creek.  Leona  was  a direct 
descendent  of  Chief  William  Crazyhead,  on  her  father's  side,  and  Charles 
Whistling  Elk  Braided  Hair,  on  her  mother's  side.  She  grew  up  and  attended 
school  in  the  Muddy  Creek  area.  She  married  Mike  Little  Wolf  and  together 
they  made  their  home  in  the  Muddy  Creek  area  as  well. 

Leona  was  known  for  her  beadwork,  dry-meat,  fry-bread  making,  as  well  as 
quilting.  She  was  a traditional  woman.  Everyone  was  welcome  in  her  home 
and  she  treated  everyone  with  kindness  and  respect.  She  also  raised  many 
children  as  her  own.  Her  husband,  William,  was  a cattle  rancher  in  the 
Kirby  area  and  she  worked  along  side  him  in  all  of  the  daily  chores. 

Leona  is  survived  by  her  daughters  Susan  L.  Little  Wolf,  Corliss  A. 

Little  Wolf-High  Bull,  and  Beatrice  Hart;  two  sons  Perry  Little  Coyote, 
and  Leforce  Lone  Bear;  one  brother  Glibert  White  Dirt  of  Muddy  Creek;  and 
three  sisters  May  White  Dirt  of  Lame  Deer,  Imogene  Dewey  of  Lame  Deer  and 


Lena  Sooktis  of  Muddy  Creek.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  seven 
grandchildren  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  6,  at  the  Corliss 
Little  Wolf-High  Bull's  residence.  A wake  will  be  at  7 p.m.,  on  Sunday, 
Sept.  5,  at  the  Corliss  Little  Wolf-High  Bull's  residence.  Burial  will  be 
in  the  Little  Wolf  family  cemetery  on  Muddy  Creek. 

Condolences  can  be  sent  to  the  Little  Wolf  family  at  www. 
steven sonand sons . com. 

September  6,  2004 

Tana  Brady  Teeth 

Tana  R.  Brady  Teeth,  32,  of  Billings,  passed  away  at  her  home  peacefully 
in  her  sleep  to  be  with  Maheo. 

She  was  born  Feb.  28,  1971,  in  Helena,  a daughter  of  Arthur  Teeth  and 
Annette  Brady.  She  received  her  early  education  in  the  St.  Labre  Mission 
School  and  graduated  from  Colstrip  High  School  in  1989.  She  later  attended 
the  Billings  College  of  Coiffure  Ar,  before  becoming  a certified 
hairdresser  and  cosmetologist. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Arthur  Teeth  of  Lame  Deer;  her  mother, 
Annette  Standing  Water  of  Billings  and  stepfather,  who  assisted  in  raising 
her,  Denny  Ray  Standing  Water,  Sr.  of  Oklahoma;  her  children,  Cheyenne 
Gonzalez  of  Billings,  William,  Benjamin  and  Dakota  Bahr  of  Lame  Deer;  her 
sisters,  Dessica  White  of  Billings  and  Fern  Standing  Water  of  Lame  Deer; 
her  brother,  Denny  Ray  Standing  Water,  Dr.  of  Oklahoma;  a nephew,  Haden 
Ray  Standing  Water  of  Poplar;  a niece,  Dustina  Three  Fingers  of  Lame  Deer; 
her  grandparents,  A1  E.  Lester  of  Ashland,  Raymond  Brady,  Sr.  and  Fern 
Shoulderblade  of  Lame  Deer;  her  aunts  and  uncles,  Raymond  Brady,  Dr.  of 
Washington,  Calvin  (Marie)  Brady  of  Busby,  Shirley  (Dan)  Brady  of  Lame 
Deer,  Esther  (Daniel)  Brady  of  Muddy  Cluster,  Irene  (Larry)  Flying  and 
Serena  Brady  of  Lame  Deer  and  Larry  (Sherry)  Sioux  of  Minnesota,  as  well 
as  numerous  cousins,  nieces,  nephews. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  4 p.m.  Monday  in  the  Lame  Deer  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Lame  Deer 
Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Family 
Cemetery  at  Forks  Lame  Deer. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

September  1,  2004 

Eugene  W.  Champine 

Eugene  W.  Champine,  54,  of  Browning,  died  of  natural  causes  Wednesday, 
Aug.  25,  2004  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

Rosary  was  recited  Sunday.  His  funeral  was  Monday  at  Little  Flower 
Parish,  with  burial  in  Old  Agency  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  of  Cut  Bank 
handled  arrangements. 

Champine  was  born  at  Browning  IHS  and  raised  at  Old  Agency.  He  attended 
Heart  Butte  schools.  In  1988,  he  married  Rita  Old  Chief.  She  died  in  2004. 
He  worked  as  a ranch  hand. 

He  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  visiting  and  telling  stories  with  elders. 
Survivors  include  a brother,  Edwin  Champine  of  Browning. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  and  his  aunt,  Ruth  Champine 
Renville . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

September  2,  2004 


Dallas  Edward  Howard  III  'Hokshina  Toga' 

FRAZER  - Dallas  Edward  Howard  III,  "Hokshina  Toga/'  20,  who  was 
valedictorian  of  his  graduating  class  at  Frazer  High  School  and  attended 
college  on  a full  basketball  scholarship,  died  Sunday  at  a Utah  hospital 
of  injuries  he  received  in  a car  accident  Saturday  in  Frazer. 

His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  today  at  Frazer  High  School,  with  burial  in  St. 
Joseph  Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  father  and  stepmother,  Dallas  E.  and  Casyce  Howard 
Jr.  of  Frazer;  his  mother  and  stepfather,  Gaylene  and  Steven  Stump  of 
Frazer;  brothers  Zachary  and  Nathan  Howard  of  Frazer;  sisters  Jordan, 
Payton  and  Kristen  Howard  of  Frazer;  grandparents  Merle  Clampitt  of  Frazer 
Dallas  Howard  Sr.  of  Fort  Belknap,  and  Ruth  "Tootsie"  Long  of  Pine  Ridge, 
S.D.;  and  his  fiance'e,  Marissa  Wells  of  New  Town,  N.D. 

Jesse  Joseph  Spotted  Bear  Jr. 

CUT  BANK  - Jesse  Joseph  Spotted  Bear  Jr.,  49,  an  employee  of  Burlington 
Northern,  died  of  diabetes  Monday  at  a Cut  Bank  hospital. 

Rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  the  Seville  Bingo  Hall.  Funeral  Mass  is 
2 p.m.  Friday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ursula  Spotted  Bear  of  Cut  Bank;  daughters 
Jessey  Spotted  Bear  and  Dee  Dee  Spotted  Bear  of  Cut  Bank  and  Mandy  Spotted 
Bear  of  White  Tail  Creek;  sons  Jay  Spotted  Bear,  Justin  Spotted  Bear  and 
Brandon  Spotted  Bear,  all  of  Cut  Bank;  his  parents,  Jesse  Spotted  Bear  Sr. 
and  Lorraine  Spotted  Bear  of  Browning;  sisters  Roberta  Spotted  ear,  Mary 
Spotted  Bear  and  Jessica  Spotted  Bear,  all  of  Browning,  and  Missy  Spotted 
Bear  of  Heart  Butte;  and  brothers  Gary  Spotted  Bear  and  Gale  Spotted  Bear 
of  Browning  and  Joseph  Spotted  Bear  and  Max  Spotted  Bear  of  Cut  Bank. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Kari. 

September  4,  2004 
Olivia  Stump 

ROCKY  BOY  - Olivia  (Flying)  Stump,  68,  a retired  teaching  assistant, 
died  of  natural  causes  Thursday  at  Northern  Montana  Care  Unit. 

Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  today  at  Redeemer  Lutheran  Church  in  Rocky  Boy, 
with  burial  in  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  Adams  Funeral  Home  of  Malta  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Doris  Windy  Boy,  Sandra  Taylor  and  Cynthia 
Stump,  all  of  Rocky  Boy,  and  LaVonne  Ellis  of  Havre;  sons  Ron  Stump  of 
Lame  Deer  and  Rocky  Stump  Jr.  of  Rocky  Boy;  adopted  sons  Kelly  Eagleman  of 
Rocky  Boy  and  Willie  Strong  of  Red  Lake,  Minn.;  sisters  Margaret  Piapot 
and  Roberta  Big  Knife  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  a brother,  Duane  Flying  of  Fort 
Belknap. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter  and  granddaughter . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
August  31,  2004 
Joseph  Snell 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Joseph  Snell,  35,  died  Friday,  Aug.  27,  2004,  of 
undetermined  causes.  He  had  been  recovering  from  injuries  sustained  in  an 
auto  accident  a year  ago. 

Joe  was  born  Jan.  27,  1969,  to  Ross  and  Florine  (Lodge)  Snell. 

Survivors  include  son  Ryan  Grant  of  Poplar;  daughter  Kirsten  Nicole  of 
Minneapolis;  mother  Florine  Snell  of  Missoula;  brothers  Kenneth  and  Floyd 
Snell  of  Missoula;  sisters  Loretta  Snell  of  Fort  Belknap  and  Leona  Snell 
of  Havre;  and  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  wake  will  be  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Red  Whip  Center  in  Fort  Belknap 
Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Red  Whip  Center  with  burial  at 
Pony  Hill  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  Adams  Funeral  Home,  Malta. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

August  31,  2004 
Deb  Stiffarm  Sr. 

LODGE  POLE  - Deb  Dames  Stiffarm  Sr.,  60,  an  Army  veteran  and  retired 
heavy  equipment  operator  and  truck  driver,  died  Thursday,  Aug.  26,  2004, 
in  a vehicle  accident  near  Lodge  Pole. 

A wake  and  rosary  was  held  Sunday  evening  at  St.  Paul's  Mission 
Recreation  Center  at  Hays.  A funeral  Mass  was  scheduled  for  11  a.m.  Monday 
at  St.  Paul's  Mission  Recreation  Center  with  burial  in  the  Hawley  Family 
Cemetery  at  Three  Buttes.  Military  Honors  were  to  be  given  at  the  cemetery. 

Deb  was  born  on  Dan.  23,  1944,  at  Fort  Belknap  to  Moses  and  Serena 
(King)  Stiffarm.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in  the  Hays  area  and  graduated 
from  St.  Paul's  Mission  High  School.  He  entered  the  U.S.  Army  in  1962  and 
was  part  of  the  early  forces  in  Vietnam.  He  was  discharged  in  1964. 

Deb  was  a heavy  equipment  operator  and  drove  trucks  for  a living.  He  was 
retired  from  the  BIA  irrigation  department. 

Deb  and  his  first  wife,  Barbara  White  Cow,  were  blessed  with  four 
children:  Wendy,  Deb  Dr.,  Dan  and  Duane.  He  and  his  second  wife,  Louella 
Fox,  were  blessed  with  four  children:  Moses,  Milo,  Misty  and  Marlon.  Deb 
married  Sharon  (Stepper)  Graham  on  Dec.  24,  1990,  and  he  was  blessed  with 
his  stepchildren,  Frank,  Dohn,  Kim  and  Dulie. 

Deb  loved  his  big  family  and  was  always  ready  to  help  them  or  any  of  his 
many  friends  when  ever  he  was  asked.  Deb  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  powwows, 
Indian  music  and  attending  any  gatherings  with  friends. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sharon  Graham  Stiffarm  of  Lodge  Pole;  mother, 
Serena  LaRoque  of  Hays;  sons.  Deb  Stiffarm  Dr.,  Duane  (Chantel)  Black  Wolf, 
Moses  (Tresa)  Stiffarm,  Marlon  (Ettsy)  Stiffarm,  all  of  Hays,  Dan  Stiffarm 
of  Shelby,  Milo  (Dordana)  Stiffarm  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  daughters,  Wendy 
(Kent)  Paul,  Misty  (Dean)  Stiffarm,  Mella  (Monty)  Brockie,  all  of  Hays; 
stepchildren,  Frank  (Marcia)  Graham  of  Big  Timber,  Dohn  (Connie)  Graham  of 
South  Dakota,  Kim  (Dim)  Werk  of  Malta,  Dulie  (Ben)  Tallmadge  of  Pablo; 
brothers.  Max  White  Dr.,  Billy  White,  Alwayne  LaRoque,  Leon  "Duke"  King, 
all  of  Hays,  Dames  "Tator"  Stiffarm  of  South  Dakota;  sisters,  Alyce 
Hockhalter  of  Harlem,  Loretta  Stiffarm,  Lorene  Doney,  Georgiann  Doney, 
Lenore  Stiffarm,  all  of  Hays;  uncle,  George  Stiffarm  of  Fort  McDowell, 
Ariz.;  32  grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Adams  Funeral  Home  of  Malta  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 

August  31,  2004 

Michael  Tebo,  40 
Wasilla 

Michael  Aubrey  Tebo,  40,  of  Wasilla  died  Aug.  25,  2004,  at  his  home  of  a 
sudden  cardiac  arrest. 

A graveside  service  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Fort  Richardson 
National  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Tebo  was  born  Oct.  7,  1963,  in  South  Haven,  Mich.  He  was  raised  in 
Grandview,  Idaho,  where  he  graduated  from  high  school. 

In  1981,  he  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  and  served  until  1984.  In  1984,  he 
moved  to  Alaska  and  became  a self-employed  paralegal.  He  assisted  people 
with  court  paperwork.  He  formed  and  operated  the  Mat-Su  Warrior's  Circle 
to  promote  and  strengthen  all  people,  especially  Native  Americans. 

He  enjoyed  helping  others,  model  building,  home  improvement  projects, 
caring  for  and  training  animals  and  being  with  his  wife. 

His  wife  said:  "Michael  was  the  epitome  of  the  Native  American  Man  in 
the  Seven  Philosophies.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  heritage.  He  was  strong 
and  selfless,  always  valuing  others'  needs  before  his  own.  He  provided 
transportation  to  elders,  counseled  teens  and  did  whatever  he  could  to 
help  others.  He  kept  a very  strong  moral  and  ethical  belief  system.  He 
wasn't  afraid  to  tell  someone  when  they  were  wrong  but  tried  to  help  them 
improve.  He  helped  anyone  who  needed  it  without  any  expectations  for 


compensation  or  favors.  He  was  caring,  loving  and  always  compassionate. 

His  family  and  friends  will  miss  his  wit,  kindness  and  love." 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jackie  Tebo  of  Wasilla;  son,  Michael  Tebo  Dr. 
daughter,  Stacey  Tebo;  and  friend,  Keith  Russell  of  Wasilla. 

Arrangements  are  with  Valley  Funeral  Home  and  Crematory. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

September  1,  2004 
Adeline  May  Dim 

Angoon  resident  Adeline  May  Dim,  63,  died  Aug.  28,  2004,  at  her  home, 
surrounded  by  family  and  friends. 

She  was  born  May  8,  1941,  in  Tenakee  to  Charlie  (Naawudase ' ikw)  Walters 
and  Annie  (Lx'eis)  Hopkins.  A Wooshkeetaan  yadi,  her  own  clan  was  the 
T'akdeintaan  Clan  of  the  Snail  House  in  Hoonah.  Her  maternal  grandfather 
was  John  Hopkins  (Kuchein)  of  the  Shangukeid-lan  and  his  wife,  Susie.  Her 
father  was  known  as  Yoowaakw.  Susie's  name  was  Saani,  which  was  one  of 
Adeline's  names  along  with  her  other  name,  Jaaj-he'in.  John  Hopkins' 
parents  were  Peter  (Xwaats)  and  Mary  (Shakw.een)  Hopkins.  Peter  Hopkins, 
also  from  the  Snail  house,  was  the  son  of  a Chookaneidi  man  named  Kans'. 
Adeline  was  a grandchild  of  the  Deisheetaan,  her  paternal  grandfather 
Kaalkaawu  coming  from  the  Raven  House  in  Angoon. 

In  her  early  years,  Adeline  worked  at  Hawk  Inlet,  Chatham  (New  England) 
and  Hood  Bay  Canneries.  She  also  worked  as  a homemaker,  with  the  Headstart 
Program  and  then  at  Angoon  Trading  Co.,  where  she  retired  as  a clerk.  She 
was  a fluent  Tlingit  speaker,  and  along  with  her  husband  George  Dim  Sr., 
she  lived  an  active  cultural  life.  She  worked  with  him  in  many  cultural 
events  and  was  very  knowledgeable  in  cultural  events.  They  lived  an  active 
subsistence  lifestyle,  gathering  and  putting  up  their  own  food  year-round. 
An  avid  artisan,  she  enjoyed  sewing  and  beadwork. 

Her  family  wrote,  "A  phrase  that  fit  Adeline  perfectly  was  'Still  Waters 
Run  Deep.'  A quiet  woman,  full  of  knowledge,  respect  and  having  a big 
heart,  her  smile  and  kindness  will  never  be  forgotten." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  of  almost  40  years,  George  Dim 
Sr.  (Yaanasht  - who  died  in  1997. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Barbara  (Simeon)  Askoak,  Pauline 
(Kenneth)  Johnson,  Gina  Pitka  and  Evelyn  Jim;  sons,  George  (Cynthia)  Jim 
Jr.  and  Danny  Jim;  grandchildren,  Marsha,  Olga,  Simeon  II,  Angelina,  Nick, 
Amanda,  Benny,  Kenny  Jr.,  Ladonna,  Lester,  Michael,  Harvey,  Tyrell, 

Charles,  Georgette,  Alvin  Jr.,  Alvina  and  Althea;  10  great-grandchildren; 
sisters,  Mary  (Judson)  Thomas  of  Sitka  and  Jean  Hamar  of  Juneau;  as  well 
as  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Pallbearers  include  Kenny  Johnson  Sr.,  Simeon  Askoak,  Paul  Johnson, 

Randy  Gamble,  Judson  Thomas,  Jesse  Daniels,  Kevin  O'Brien,  Russell  James 
and  Alan  James. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  2,  at  the  ANB 
Hall  in  Juneau.  Services  in  Angoon  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  3, 
at  the  Angoon  ANB  Hall,  followed  by  an  ANS  Ceremony  and  a traditional 
ceremony  to  follow.  The  funeral,  also  at  the  ANB  Hall  in  Angoon,  will  be 
at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  5. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Juneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
September  4,  2004 
Robert  James  Boyer 

BOYER  ROBERT  JAMES  - His  wife  Ann  and  their  two  sons;  Bob  (Margaret)  and 
Jonah  and  his  brother  Michael  (Sarah)  Laliberte  are  saddened  to  announce 
the  death  of  their  husband,  father,  and  best  friend.  Bob  passed  away  on 
Monday,  August  30,  2004  at  the  age  of  56. 

Bob  is  survived  by  his  wife  Ann  (of  35  years),  his  sons:  Bob  (Margaret), 
and  Jonah;  grandchildren : Jordan,  Alice  and  Isidor;  mother  Leona  Boyer, 
sisters:  Sophie  McDougall,  Marie  (Jim)  Delorme,  Priscilla  (Bill) 
Tomporowski,  Gloria  (Dennis)  Dorgan;  mother-in-law  Mary  McGuinness; 


brotherin-law  Terry  McGuinnessj  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Bob  was  predeceased  by  his  father  Robert  Boyer,  father-in-law  Edward 
McGuiness,  brother-in-law  Ulrich  McDougall,  sister-in-law  lillian 
McGuinness  and  three  nieces. 

A FUNERAL  SERVICE  will  be  held  at  the  First  Nations  University  of  Canada, 
1 First  Nations  Way,  (University  of  Regina)  at  2:00  p.m.  on  Monday, 
September  6,  2004.  In  lieu  of  flowers  the  family  would  like  to  ask  family 
and  friends  to  make  a donation  to  The  First  Nations  University  of  Canada  1 
First  Nations  Way  Regina,  SK,  Canada,  S4S  7K2  or  to  Chili  for  Children 
1264  Athol  Street,  Regina,  SK  S4T  7V3  . Family  and  friends  are  invited  to 
sign  a book  of  condolences  at  www.obituariestoday.com.  Arrangements  are 
entrusted  to  Regina  Funeral  Home  (306-789-8850). 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

September  2,  2004 

Mary  Eva  Spotted  Bull 

MARY  EVA  SPOTTED  BULL  "Siipiikamo ' saakii"  beloved  wife  of  the  late 
Edward  Spotted  Bull  Sr.,  passed  away  peacefully  at  the  Cardston  Municipal 
Hospital  on  Friday,  August  27,  2004  at  the  age  of  82  years. 

A Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston  on  Friday, 
September  3rd  at  5:00  p.m. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  Blood  Reserve 
on  Friday,  September  3rd  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.  OR  friends  may  meet  the 
family  from  10:00  to  10:45  p.m.  prior  to  the  Service.  The  Funeral  Service 
will  be  held  in  The  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  South 
Hill  Chapel,  Cardston,  Alberta  on  Saturday,  September  4th  at  11:00  a.m. 
with  President  Richard  Fox  Officiating.  Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Paul's 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  by  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB,  653-3844. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

September  18,  2004 
Hopi  Nasanmuyaw/full  harvest  moon 
Zuni  Li ' dekwakkwya  ts'ana/moon  when  everything  ripens 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Native  Rights,  NDNAIM,  Oyate  Underground,  RezLife, 

Big  Mountain  and  Sovereign  Nations  nMailing  Lists;  UUCP  email; 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"What  do  we  tell  our  children  when  they  ask  us  why  our  ancestors  are 
not  left  in  peace?" 

Dim  Anderson,  Mdewakanton  Dakota  Cultural  Chairman 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

! i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Dourney  j 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  | 

[ languages  in  North  America,  | 

I only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 
j learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

j defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

VOLUME  06,  ISSUE  015,  April  11,  1998  of  this  newsletter  included  the 
following  editorial  comments: 

It  is  becoming  clear.  If  you  are  buying  from  a Wal-Mart,  you  are 
supporting  a company  that  repeatedly  defiles  the  graves  of  our  ancestors. 
It  happens  too  many  times  to  be  a mere  coincidence.  The  list  just  rolls 
on  and  on...  Leeds,  New  York  ...  Hickory  Flats,  Georgia  ...  Nashville, 
Tenn 

It  is  actually  difficult  to  recall  a time  when  two  weeks  could  pass 
without  some  reference  to  Wal-Mart  trashing  another  grave  site. 

It  might  even  be  different  if,  having  stumbled  onto  a grave  site, 
Wal-Mart  would  excavate  elsewhere.  Instead,  they  fight  to  desecrate 
each  and  every  site  as  if  their  next  breath  depended  on  it.  That 
determination  to  dig  at  all  costs  is  what  makes  their  choices  so 
despicable. 


Morgantown,  WVA.;  Charlotte  Pike  - Nashville,  TN;  Hickory  Flats, 

Georgia;  Waterford  and  Leeds  Flat,  New  York;  Casa  Grande  Ruins  National 
Monument,  AZ... 

If  violations  of  NAGPRA,  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act  (1990)  were  not  sufficient  reason  to  avoid  feeding  this 
rabid  dog  the  first  article  in  this  issue  from  Joseph  RedCloud  and  Thomas 
Atkins  should  be.  Read  it,  please.  If  you  do  nothing  else,  read  the  first 
article,  and  then  act  on  it. 

I can't  tell  you  how  to  live  your  life  or  where  to  spend  your  money;  but 
for  myself  and  my  family  we  shop  elsewhere  if  there  is  a choice.  We  have 
steadfastly  shopped  elsewhere. 


If  you  have  not  been  following  the  Native  Prisoner  column,  currently 
featuring  "Letters  from  Solidad",  you  need  to  consider  doing  so.  This  is 
an  eye-opening  correspondence  that  is  sadly  reflected  wherever  our 
brothers  and  sisters  are  incarcerated . 


For  several  years  this  newsletter  has  run  addresses  and  contacts  of  those 
in  need  of  assistance  during  the  hard  winter  months  and  at  Christmas. 

As  the  article  "Big  Mountain  support  meeting  and  Food  Drive"  proves,  it 
isn't  too  early  to  start  thinking  about  those  in  need  during  the  coming 
winter.  If  you  are,  or  know  of,  a legitimate  contact  for  food,  clothing 
and  fuel  help  for  elders  and  others  in  need  on  a rez  or  urban  Indian 
distribution  center  PLEASE  get  that  contact  info  to  me  at 
gars@speakeasy.net  make  the  subject:  WINTER  HELP  (all  caps). 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  gars@speakeasy.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('-')  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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- AIM  to  protest  Columbus  Day  Parade 

- Anniversary  of  1990  Crisis 
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the  Native  Vote  counts 

- OMI  accused  of  violating 
Religious  Traditions 

- Mountain  Meadows  Healing  Ceremony 

- Pipe  Ceremony 

salutes  Nez  Perce  Battle 
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at  Burial  Site 
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- Andersen:  Tribal  Sovereignty? 

It  Doesn't  Exist 

- Harjo: 

The  Whiteman  and  the  Disease 
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toward  Natives 

- Mohawk:  Mythological  America 
is  an  unjust  Society 

- Chuculate:  Pueblo  Feast  Days 
delight . . . 

- Yellow  Bird: 

Journey  to  Nez  Perce  Country 
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calls  it  a Day 

- Police  back  at  Reserve 
in  hunt  for  Tamra 

- Police  hope  to  link  arrest 
to  missing  Native  Girl 

- Meskwakis  about 

to  launch  Tribal  Court 
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Sentencing  Rules  not  followed 

- Radmilla  Cody 

begins  the  Long  Road  Home 

- Native  Prisoner 
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Prison  Programs  for  Oklahoma 

- Rustywire:  A Streak  of  Charcoal 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Spiritdove  Poem: 

Phantom  in  the  Night 


"RE : Calling  All  Native  Peoples!"  

Date:  Wed,  8 Sep  2004  04:54:38  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  Thomas  Atkins  <thomasgreywolfl(3yahoo.com> 

Sub j : CALLING  ALL  NATIVE  PEOPLES! 

Mailing  List:  Native  Rights  <nativerights@yahoogroups . com> 

Importance:  High 

Good  Morning, 

I send  you  greetings  in  a good  way. 


My  name  is  Joseph  RedCloud  and  I am  the  eldest  male  of  the  6th  generation 
direct  descendent's  from  Chief  RedCloud  of  the  Oglala  Lakota.  I live  in 
the  small  college  town  of  Chadron,  Nebraska  roughly  50  miles  south  of  the 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  of  South  Dakota. 


As  you  are  already  aware,  life  in  small  border  towns  along  Indian 
Reservations  is  often  filled  with  strife  and  misconceptions  from  the  past. 
We  Oglala 's  have  had  a continuing  dispute  with  the  state  of  Nebraska  and 
the  small  hamlet  called  White  Clay  for  dozens  of  years  concerning  the 
overwhelming  amount  of  liquor  package  goods  stores  and  the  effect  their 
large  sales  of  alcohol  has  upon  the  residents  of  our  reservation.  And, 
while  your  fine  establishment  has  covered  this  situation  in  the  past,  this 
is  not  the  subject  of  which  I wish  to  advise  you  of  today.  It  is  yet 
another  symptom  of  what  is  going  on  across  Indian  Country. 


I wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  a lawsuit  that  was  recently  filed 
against  a giant  company,  namely  WalMart.  WalMart  is  the  nation's  largest 
private  employer  with  some  3,580  stores  and  1.2  million  full  and  part-time 


employees.  It  is  a leaden  on  the  Fortune  500  with  $258  billion  in  sales 
this  year.  As  with  most  border  towns,  Chadron's  WalMart  depends  on  its 
customers  from  the  nearby  Indian  Reservation  as  their  largest  customer 
base.  Indeed,  WalMart  was  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the  city  fathers  of 
Chadron  several  years  ago  when  it  elected  to  locate  a store  in  the 
Nebraska  panhandle.  And  yet,  despite  this  economic  shot  in  the  arm  for 
Chadron  residents,  racism  has  raised  it's  ugly  head  yet  again. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Greg  Clements,  a member  of  both  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  an 
the  American  Legion  Post  34  in  Gordon,  Nebraska,  filed  a $25  million 
lawsuit  against  WalMart  because  of  racial  discrimination.  The  lawsuit  is 
based  upon  the  events  of  29  Dune  2004  where  three  non-Indian  WalMart 
employees  harassed  their  co-worker,  Mr.  Greg  Clements,  about  a law  still 
on  the  books  in  another  small  border  town,  Crawford,  Nebraska.  The  law  in 
question  states  that  if  two  or  more  American  Indians  are  found  on  or 
crossing  a bridge,  they  may  be  shot  at. 

Over  the  course  of  the  10:30pm  through  7:30am  shift,  Mr.  Greg  Clements 
was  the  focus  of  continued  remarks  concerning  this  "law".  Although  Mr. 

Greg  Clements  did  advise  his  immediate  supervisors  about  this 
inappropriate  harassment,  nothing  was  done  to  address  and  correct  the 
behavior  of  the  non-Indian  employees.  The  situation  continued  to  escalate 
right  up  to  the  end  of  the  work  shift  when  a WalMart  co-worker  offered  Mr. 
Greg  Clements  a ride  home.  As  Mr.  Greg  Clifford  approached  the  co-workers 
truck,  the  co-worker  inquired  if  he  wished  to  see  the  type  of  fire  power 
that  he  had  and  pointed  a loaded  .380  automatic  pistol  at  Mr.  Greg 
Clements.  The  co-worker  kept  the  weapon  leveled  at  Mr.  Greg  Clements  while 
explaining  the  capabilities  of  the  weapon.  Naturally,  Mr.  Greg  Clements 
declined  the  offered  ride  home. 

Mr.  Greg  Clements  has  since  contacted  the  Chief  of  Police  in  Chadron,  the 
Dawes  County  Sheriffs  office,  the  Nebraska  State  Police  and,  most 
recently,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  begun  to  look  into  the 
situation.  Chadron  Chief  of  Police,  Derry  Crews,  has  issued  Mr.  Greg 
Clements  a 9-1-1  enabled  cellular  phone  because  Mr.  Greg  Clements'  home 
had  recently  been  broken  into.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  purpose 
behind  the  break-in  may  have  been  to  obtain  the  documentation  Mr.  Greg 
Clements  is  using  in  his  racial  discrimination  lawsuit. 

Mr.  Greg  Clements  has  been  forced  to  move  to  a new  home,  the  cost  of 
which  has  consumed  all  of  his  savings.  Because  Mr.  Greg  Clements  is  a 
Marine  Corps  Combat  Veteran,  his  lawsuit  has  been  noticed  and  is  in  the 
course  of  being  investigated  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Had  this  situation  been  reversed  (an  American  Indian  pointing  a loaded 
weapon  at  a non-Indian),  the  American  Indian  would  have  been  immediately 
arrested  pending  an  investigation  of  the  charge.  However,  in  this  case, 
not  only  was  the  weapon  not  registered  nor  was  the  owner  licensed  to 
carry  a concealed  weapon,  the  co-worker  has  not  been  arrested.  Indeed,  as 
of  this  writing,  no  formal  charges  have  been  filed  against  the  co-worker. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  this  incident  has  not  made  any  news  in  the  local 
papers  nor  has  it  been  mentioned  on  the  local  radio  station  of  KCSR  (610 
AM) . The  only  newspaper  that  has  elected  to  cover  this  story  is  one 
called  Black  Hills  Peoples  News,  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Robert 
Clifford  (605  867-2220). 

Mr.  Greg  Clements  is  a decorated  combat  veteran,  a prior  member  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  in  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota,  an  active  member 
of  the  American  Legion  and  a good  citizen  of  Chadron,  Nebraska. 

I request  that  someone  in  your  fine  organization  look  into  this  matter 
since  it  has  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  lives  of  all  Americans  with 
specific  emphasis  upon  American  Indians  and  Veterans. 


Most  Respectfully, 


Joseph  RedCloud 
joeredcloud@b. . . 


This  Type  of  Racism  should  not  Stand.  It  is  time  that  we  band  together 
for  a common  cause.  I hear  Native  Peoples  say  all  the  time  how  everyone 
always  talks  but  no  one  does  anything.  Well  Heres  Your  Chance! 

Please  show  your  disgust  for  the  racism  towards  Native  people  in  this 
situation.  I urge  everyone  to  do  the  following  as  I have  already  done. 

1:  I have  contacted  Walmart  by  phone  and  letter  and  informed  them  that 
until  this  act  of  racism  towards  an  American  Indian  (Mr .Clements)  has 
been  adequitely  settled;  the  offending  employees  have  been  dismissed 
and  Walmart  publicly  apologizes  for  the  harassment  of  an  American 
Indian  in  their  employ.  I will  boycott  any  & all  of  their  stores 
anywhere  that  they  may  be.  That  I will  encourage  all  of  my  family  and 
everyone  I do  & do  not  know  to  do  the  same. 

Walmart  1-800-925-6278 

1-479-273-4000 
contact  info  Deane  Jackson 

702  S.W.  8th  Street 
Bentonville,  AR  72716 

2:  I have  contacted  the  Chadron  City  Council  & Police  Dept,  and 
Demanded  that  immediate  Criminal  Proceedings  be  taken  against 
the  Walmart  Employee  who  pointed  the  pistol  at  Mr. Clements  and 
hate  crime  charges  filed  against  the  two  other  employees  who 
harassed  him  in  the  performance  of  his  job. 

Chadron  City  chadron@panhandle.net 
Council  P.O.  Box  390 

& 234  Main 

Police  Chadron,  NE  69337 

3:  I have  contacted  the  City  Council  and  Mayor  of  Crawford  Nebraska 
Demanding  the  immediate  repeal  of  that  racist  law  discribed  above. 
Crawford  cityhall@citcnet.net 

Info  mayor@citcnet.net 

4:  I have  contacted  the  following  news  groups  and  requested  their  looking 
into  this  matter.  As  their  has  been  no  news  coverage  of  this  issue,  as 
if  none  of  the  news  agencies  want  to  upset  the  powerful  Walmart 
Corporation.  The  Links  to  them  are  below: 

http : //www . cbsnews . com/htdocs/feedback/f b_news_form . shtml 

http://www.cnn . com/feedback/form s/forml. html?39 

Studiob@foxnews . com 

Foxreport@foxnews . com 

Newswatch@foxnews . com 

netaudr@abc . com 

nbcnews@nbc . com 

What  are  you  going  to  do  to  make  a difference  for  Native  Peoples? 

Stand  Up  And  Fight  Back! 

I may  not  be  able  to  do  much,  but  I can  do  this! 

Thomas  Greywolf  Atkins 
Chickahominy/Mattaponi 

"RE : Wal-Mart  at  Mexico  Ruins  sparks  Protest"  

Date:  Sat,  11  Sep  2004  18:00:58  EDT 
From:  MJLaBurt@aol.com 


Sub j : Wal-Mart  at  Mexico  Ruins  Sparks  Protest 


Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 

http://news.yahoo.com/news~/nm/20040911/bs_nm/mexico_walmart_dc_l 

Wal-Mart  at  Mexico  Ruins  Sparks  Protest 
By  Lorraine  Orlandi 

TEOTIHUACAN,  Mexico  (Reuters)  - Burning  incense  and  sounding  a conch 
shell  horn,  residents  of  an  ancient  Mexican  city  protested  on  Saturday  at 
the  construction  of  a Wal-Mart  store  on  the  edge  of  the  ruins. 

The  sprawling  warehouse-style  Bodega  Aurrera,  a unit  of  Wal-Mart  in 
Mexico,  is  due  to  open  in  December  in  Teotihuacan,  a major  archeological 
site  outside  Mexico  City. 

Opponents  say  it  will  ruin  a way  of  life  that  dates  back  centuries  and 
have  taken  legal  action  to  stop  it,  in  a fight  that  gives  a grand 
dimension  to  the  classic  battle  between  big  business  and  small-town 
values . 

"What  they  are  doing  in  Teotihuacan  is  destroying  Mexico's  deepest  roots 
for  short-term  interests  like  lower  prices,"  local  teacher  Emanuel 
D'Herrera  told  about  a dozen  protesters  outside  Teotihuacan ' s town  hall. 
"This  is  the  flag  of  conquest  by  global  interests,  the  symbol  of  the 
destruction  of  our  culture." 

Other  protesters  bearing  placards  against  the  "gringo  business"  entered 
the  town  hall  and  pledged  to  stay  there  until  the  mayor  heard  them  out. 

U.S. -based  Wal-Mart,  the  world's  biggest  retailer,  faces  increasing 
opposition  in  the  United  States  as  it  stretches  beyond  its  rural  roots  and 
into  urban  areas.  Voters  in  a Los  Angeles  suburb  recently  rejected  a Wal- 
Mart  supercenter,  and  other  communities  have  passed  ordinances  blocking 
its  so-called  big-box  stores. 

The  Teotihuacan  construction  site  lies  less  than  a mile  from  the  gated 
tourist  park  housing  the  main  ruins  and  is  visible  from  atop  the  Pyramid 
of  the  Sun  that  has  defined  the  skyline  for  2,000  years. 

UPHILL  BATTLE 

Local  activists  know  they  are  fighting  a steep  uphill  battle.  Wal-Mart 
Mexico  (WALMEXV.MX)  has  local  and  state  approval  for  the  store  and 
construction  is  well  under  way. 

"I  support  the  store,  it  will  save  me  time  and  money,"  said  Camilo 
Olivas,  a father  of  four  who  works  for  the  federal  electricity  commission 
in  Teotihuacan. 

He  drives  10  minutes  every  two  weeks  to  shop  at  a Wal-Mart  store  in 
another  town  to  find  low  prices. 

But  a handful  of  opponents  say  Wal-Mart  will  kill  local  family-owned 
enterprises  and  erode  a lifestyle  dating  back  centuries,  while  sucking 
income  from  locals. 

They  have  filed  a criminal  complaint,  charging  authorities  with  acting 
illegally  in  approving  the  project.  They  filed  a civil  complaint  on  the 
same  grounds  and  asked  the  nation's  rights  ombudsman  to  step  in. 

Amid  rising  controversy,  Mexico's  government  this  month  said  a small 
pre-Hispanic  altar  was  found  buried  at  the  construction  site.  Plans  call 
for  preserving  the  small  structure  under  plexiglass  in  what  will  be  the 
store's  parking  lot. 

"Mexico  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world  where  the  seeds  of 
culture  and  religion  remain,"  said  Tim  Sikyea,  or  Lonely  Eagle,  a Dene 
Indian  from  the  Northwest  Territories  in  Canada  who  came  to  Teotihuacan 
this  weekend  for  an  annual  ceremony  with  indigenous  peoples  from  across 
the  continent. 

"When  you  have  big  business  come  in  you  lose  touch  with  that  culture." 

No  one  knows  for  sure  who  founded  the  ancient  seat  of  power  and  then 
abandoned  it  around  600  A.D.  The  Aztecs  later  came  upon  it  and  named  it 
Teotihuacan  (The  Place  Where  Men  Become  Gods). 

"RE : Archive:  The  World  according  to  the  Three  Cousins"  

Date:  Fri,  10  Sep  2004  22:27:42  -0700  (PDT) 


From:  Dames  Starkey  <wolakota4us(3yahoo . com> 

Sub  j : From  the  Oyateunderground  Newsletter  Archives 


Mailing  Lists:  Oyate  Underground  <oyateunderground@yahoogroups . com> 

RezLife  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 


Try  as  I might,  I cannot  wrtie  anything  that  encapsulates  better,  my 
outlook  on  this.  I wrote  this  for  the  first  anniversary,  2002. 

THE  WORLD  ACCORDING  TO  THE  THREE  COUSINS 


Hau  Mitakiapi: 

Brace  yourselves  for  the  deluge.  We  are  hours  away  from  the  inundation. 
Red  white  and  blue  waved  and  worn  in  ev  ery  way  conceivable.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  separate  the  saber  rattling  from  the  sorrowful.  Try  as  we  may 
we  will  have  a hard  time  differentiating  the  political  from  the  poignant. 
September  11,  the  day  the  three  cousins  collided. 

According  to  the  Republicans,  zealots  who  do  not  like  the  freedom  and 
goodness  of  America  attacked  the  United  States.  According  to  a reported 
suicide  note  written  by  one  of  the  hijackers,  it  was  the  waste  and  excess 
of  the  American  way  of  life  at  issue.  Immediately  after  the  fall  of  the 
World  Trade  Center,  President  Bush  was  on  television  promising  a "crusade" 
against  the  perpetrators.  Afghanistan  was  summarily  attacked  and  subdued, 
and  the  world,  by  and  large  fell  in  step  with  the  U.S.  wishlist  for  a New 
World  Order. 

Now  here  we  are  one  year  later,  what  has  really  changed  in  the  interim? 
We  have  the  Patriot  Act  impinging  upon  our  electronic  correspondences 
with  utter  impunity.  We  have  rampant  jingoism  masquerading  as  some  sort  of 
God  inspired  manifest  destiny.  We  have  an  attack  upon  the  sovereign  State 
of  Iraq  looming  in  the  imminent  distance,  (ironically  a mere  60  days 
before  the  upcoming  elections) . The  warmongering  stance  of  the  United 
States  has  been  assailed  by  international  voices  as  diverse  as  former  U.N 
weapons  inspectors  to  former  South  African  President  Nelson  Mandela.  No 
American  allies  other  than  the  reliable  aircraft  carriers  Great  Britain 
and  Israel  back  an  Iraqi  attack.  The  Arab  League  warns  of  the  polarizing 
effect  of  a war  upon  Iraq. 

Polarizing.  Saber  rattling.  God  inspired.  Paternalism  being  stripped  to 
it's  bare  essence.  The  base  ra-ra-pro-wrestling-meets  - football-and-God 
mentality  of  the  Three  Cousins  at  it's  most  refined.  Demonization  and 
polarization.  Op-ed  pieces  about  how  down  homey  and  sweet  it  is  for  all 
Americans  to  be  waving  God's  own  Red  White  and  Blue  as  one  big  ol ' goofy 
family.  America,  land  of  the  free... as  long  as  you  are  marching  in  lock 
step  that  is,  (God  help  the  voice  of  dissent,  or  even  worse,  reason).  We 
haven't  seen  this  much  righteous  Patriotism  since  the  McCarthy  era. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  do  not  be  fooled  by  the  wiles  of  the  trickster. 

This  entire  argument  is  a family  fight  bet  ween  the  Three  Cousins-  Dudaism 
Islam,  and  Christianity.  All  three  of  them  are  so  off  their  sacred, 
ancient  pa  th  that  they  fail  to  recognize  or  be  recognized  by  Nature 
herself.  They  forgot  how  to  be  related  and  mimic  the  ways  of  Iya  and 
Iktomi.  They  bask  in  their  dominance  of  Nature  and  revile  as  less  than, 
those  of  us  who  still  hold  on  to  our  traditional  matriarchal  ways.  They 
see  us  all  as  "Native  Americans"  rather  than  People  of  some  500  diverse 
Nations.  They  fail  to  consider  our  suffering  even  though  they  now  have 
similar  pain.  We  as  Lakota  People  are  still  in  mourning  over  Wounded  Knee, 
which  took  far  more  of  our  People  as  a percentage  of  our  population  than 
100  World  Trade  Centers  could  equal  to  America. 

The  United  States  promises  us  that  the  People  of  Iraq  want  Saddam 
Hussein  overthrown.  I am  sure  that  sort  of  "the  People's  Will"  logic  does 
not  extend  to  the  Lakota  Peoples  Will,  or  our  Aboriginal  Rights  and  1868 
Treaty  Rights.  They  speak  out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouth  and  still  find 
time  to  consume  natural  resources  at  a disproportionate  rate.  Truly  they 
are  Iya,  the  great  consumer.  Grandmother  Earth  will  not  continue  to  allow 
the  Three  Cousins  to  run  amuck.  Nature  has  her  own  ways  of  ebb  and  flow. 
The  United  States  is  a mere  4 percent  of  the  World's  two-legged  population 


She  has  become  the  self-appointed  policeman  of  the  world,  yet  cannot  and 
will  not  clean  up  her  own  back  yard. 

As  far  as  consolidation  of  rhetoric,  influence,  and  power  is  concerned, 
the  U.S.  warmongers  have  benefited  from  the  tragic  and  unnecessary  loss  of 
life  on  September  11,  2001  far  more  than  anyone  else  has.  They  have 
dampened  domestic  voices  of  dissent  and  spread  their  colonial  power  to  the 
very  doorstep  of  Islam.  Now  they  are  preparing  to  kick  their  Cousin's  door 
in... If  Abraham  could  see  them  now.  Pray  for  the  living.  Brothers  and 
Sisters . 

Mitakuye  Oyasin. 
lames  H.  Starkey 

"RE : Big  Mountain  support  meeting  and  Food  Drive"  

Date:  Sat,  11  Sep  2004  23:29:31  +0000 

From:  Robert  Dorman  <redorman@theofficenet.com> 

Sub  j : BIGMTLIST  big  mountain  support  meeting  and  food  drive 

Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 

Please  visit  my  website,  http://www.twincougars.com 
for  health  and  wellness  information  and  products. 


From:  "RHONDA  GARCIA"  <indigenouspeople@hotmail . com> 


Dear  friends. 

This  message  is  coming  on  behalf  of  The  Circle  of  Indigenous  People. 

Its  purpose  is  to  inviite  you  to  our  upcoming  informational  meeting/food 
and  supply  collection.  Here,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  who  we  are  and  what  we  do.  We  will  also  be  screening  the 
1985  Academy  Award  winning  documentary  "Broken  Rainbow",  a film  that 
documents  the  struggle  of  the  traditional  Dine'h  (Navajo)  of  Big 
Mountain  (in  N/E  Arizona)  against  The  Peabody  Coal  Company's  destructive 
quest  for  the  area's  abundant  natural  resources  (coal,  uranium  and 
natural  gas). 

As  you  know,  winter  will  be  upon  us  soon.  In  N/E  Arizona,  the  winters 
are  especially  harsh.  The  cold  is  hard  to  escape  for  a few  reasons. 

1)  lack  of  cold/wet  weather  gear  2)  lack  of  sufficient  housing  (the  wind 
blows  right  through  gaps  in  the  thin  walls  of  their  humble  homes  and 
roof  leaks  turn  dirt  floors  to  mud)  3)  wet  weather  turns  the  dirt  roads 
into  rivers  of  mud,  which  makes  them  impossible  to  travel  on.  Combine 
all  this  with  the  lack  of  adequate  food  supplies  life  can  be  pretty  hard 
here,  not  to  mention  the  harassment  by  BIA  agents  and  Hopi  rangers. 

So  what  does  this  all  mean? 

We  really  need  your  help  with  donations! 

Please  try  to  attend.  The  movie  is  very  informational  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have.  If  you  have  donations  and 
plan  to  attend,  you  can  drop  them  at  the  door.  If  you  have  donations 
and  can't  make  it,  call  us  at  one  of  the  numbers  listed  below. 

we  are  specifically  seeking  : 

- non-perishable  foods  (canned  or  dry) 

- jackets,  warm  hats,  blankets,  rain/snow  boots  (child  and  adult  sizes) 

- tarps,  rope,  tar  paper,  hammers  and  nails 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 

Sincerely, 

The  Circle  of  Indigenous  People 


Saturday  Septemeber  25,  2004 


2pm 

Reggie  Rodriguez  Park  Community  Center 
200  South  Mines,  Montebello,  CA  90640 
For  questions  call: 
james  562)  225-0506 
rhonda  323)  728-0583 

Directions : 

60  fwy  East  or  West 
exit  Paramount  Blvd 
-from  60  east,  turn  right 
-from  60  west,  turn  left 
proceed  to  Montebello  Blvd 
turn  right 

proceed  to  Whittier  Blvd 
turn  left 

proceed  to  Bluff  Rd 
turn  right 
proceed  to  Mines 
turn  right 
look  for  park 


Please  visit  my  website,  http://www.twincougars.com 
for  health  and  wellness  information  and  products. 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 

"RE : Navajos  may  hold  key  to  race  for  the  White  House"  

Date:  Mon,  13  Sep  2004  08:33:37  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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Navajos  may  hold  key  to  race  for  the  White  House 
By  Alec  Russell  in  Window  Rock 
September  13,  2004 

Navajo  maidens  lining  up  for  the  annual  beauty  pageant,  the  sheriff  of 
the  local  Apache  County  signing  up  deputies  for  the  fight  against  drugs 
and  a doom-laden  white  preacher  handing  out  free  Gideon  bibles.  At  first 
glance,  the  annual  Navajo  rodeo  looks  much  as  it  has  done  for  decades. 

High  up  in  the  mountains  of  Arizona,  this  is  the  largest  annual 
gathering  of  American  Indians,  or  Native  Americans  as  they  are  now  known. 
And  it  is  a rare  chance  to  get  a whiff  of  the  old  West.  Ten-gallon  hats, 
cowboy  boots  and  a swagger  remain  de  rigeur  for  the  Navajo  male. 

But  a closer  look  suggests  something  is  changing.  After  decades  on  the 
political  margins,  America's  4.1  million  Indians  are  being  wooed  and 
motivated  to  vote  as  never  before  as  Republicans  and  Democrats  realise 
they  may  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  two  or  three  swing  states. 

Alongside  the  paddock  where  young  women  in  bloody  aprons  were  competing 
to  butcher  sheep  in  their  quest  to  become  Miss  Navajo  Nation  2004,  stood 
two  mock  polling  booths  under  signs  saying  "Get  Out  the  Vote".  In  pride  of 
place  in  the  main  hall  was  a stand  for  Senator  John  Kerry's  presidential 
campaign . 

The  new  drive  to  register  Indians  for  November's  presidential  election 
comes  in  the  wake  of  two  eye-catching  races  in  2000  and  2002  when  an 
above-average  Indian  turnout  decided  congressional  elections  in  South 
Dakota,  home  of  the  Sioux,  and  Washington. 


Patti  Dimitriou,  a Navajo,  nuns  "Be  My  Voice",  a non-partisan  initiative 
to  raise  the  Navajos'  turnout  of  barely  a third  at  presidential  elections 
to  the  national  average  of  about  50  per  cent.  She  feels  the  Indians' 
legacy  of  decades  of  embitterment  over  their  brutal  treatment  by  the 
United  States  may  be  ebbing  as  they  become  more  educated  and  want  to  be 
involved  in  their  country's  political  life. 

"There  is  a huge  push  for  the  Native  American  vote  all  over  the  country, 
she  said.  "Both  parties  are  pushing  and  profiting.  Historically  the 
turnout  among  Navajos  in  federal  elections  is  very  low.  But  this  time  will 
be  different." 

No  tribe  is  more  worth  courting  than  the  260,000  Navajos,  the  largest 
Indian  community  in  North  America.  This  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  great 
western  tribes  to  be  overcome  by  the  United  States.  The  Navajo  Nation 
reservation  extends  across  three  states  - Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah  - 
and  could  decide  the  result  in  the  former  two,  in  particular  New  Mexico, 
which  President  George  W Bush  lost  by  366  votes  (or  0.06  percent)  in  2000. 

Higher  turnout  should  boost  the  Democrats  who  traditionally  win  80  per 
cent  of  the  Indian  vote.  They  are  heartened  by  the  support  of  Doe  Shirley, 
the  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  who  recently  endorsed  Mr  Kerry. 

With  his  black  be-feathered  hat,  black  boots,  giant  turquoise  ring  and 
black  waistcoat  he  looks  every  inch  an  old-fashioned  Indian  leader.  He 
intends  to  do  all  he  can  to  get  Navajos  to  the  polls. 

"I  think  they'll  really  turn  out.  And  I'll  do  everything  I can  to  make 
it  so,"  he  said.  "And  definitely  it  could  affect  the  result.  I'm  looking 
for  up  to  80  to  85  per  cent  turnout.  We're  trying  to  get  100,000 
registered  and  we've  already  got  93,000." 

He  will  be  helped  by  the  fact  that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
tribal  election  is  being  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  presidential  election 
- there  is  usually  a far  higher  turnout,  close  to  60  per  cent,  for  tribal 
elections . 

Mr  Shirley  dismissed  the  theory  that  historical,  social  and  cultural 
barriers  had  contributed  to  the  low  turnout  among  Indians,  who  were  only 
granted  the  vote  after  the  Second  World  War.  "We're  just  like  everyone 
else  out  there,  suffering  from  apathy,  ignorance  and  a lack  of 
transportation.  I don't  think  we  are  any  different." 

Since  the  1960s  and  President  Lyndon  Johnson's  welfare  reforms,  the 
Navajo  and  other  tribes  have  been  solidly  Democrat.  But  that  support 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  The  pro-Life  message  and  military  label  of 
the  Republicans  resonate  well  among  Indians,  who  have  a higher  rate  of 
enlistment  in  the  armed  forces  than  any  other  population  group. 

"The  majority  are  Democrats  because  of  their  traditional  message  of 
caring  for  the  community,  but  there  are  more  Republicans  now,"  said  Leila 
Help-Tulley,  a local  Get  out  the  Vote  organiser,  who  shudders  to  recall 
how,  only  30  years  ago,  she  was  still  barred  from  speaking  her  native 
tongue. 

"The  Republican  message  of  self-sufficiency  has  a resonance." 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  this  than  Rick  Ranzi,  the  local  Republican 
congressman,  who  toured  the  rodeo  this  weekend.  At  the  coronation  of  Miss 
Navajo  Nation  he  had  pride  of  place  in  the  centre  of  the  packed  rodeo 
ground,  even  re-enacting  an  old-fashioned  way  of  adjudicating  the  winner 
by  holding  a cowboy  hat  over  the  head  of  the  participants  and  gauging  the 
winner  on  the  strength  of  applause  from  the  crowd. 

"This  is  huge  for  me,"  he  said.  "I  represent  more  Native  Americans  than 
anyone  else  in  Congress.  The  Navajo  tradition  is  not  to  vote  Republican. 
But  we've  opened  the  first  ever  congressional  office  for  the  Navajo 
Nation . " 

As  a "dust  devil"  choked  the  rodeo  ground  in  dirt,  Rodger  Dahozy,  a 
"grazer"  in  the  cowboy  uniform  of  blue  jeans,  boots  and  hat,  said  he  would 
vote  against  the  grain,  for  Mr  Bush.  "We  need  to  finish  the  war.  We  can't 
leave  it  undone." 

He  added  that  many  young  Indians  wanted  to  vote  because  of  the  war, 
which  had  stirred  up  patriotic  feelings. 

Back  at  the  "Be  My  Voice"  voter  registration  booth,  however,  business 
was  slow.  "This  could  be  a historical  thing,"  said  Wilson  Deschine,  a 
volunteer.  "When  the  constitution  was  written  we  were  enemies.  The  truth 


is  a lot  of  people  register  - and  then  don't  vote." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Telegraph  Group  Limited. 
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Tribe  faces  critical  health  care  funding  issues 
By  Terry  Dillman  Of  the  News-Times 
September  8,  2004 

No  one  is  immune  from  the  effects  of  skyrocketing  health  care  costs, 
including  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians. 

A combination  of  reductions  in  federal  Indian  Health  Services  funding 
and  a substantial  drop  in  services  under  the  Oregon  Health  Plan  have  put 
many  preventive  health  care  services  for  tribal  members  - especially  those 
eligible  for  Contract  Health  Services  - on  the  critical  list. 

Siletz  tribal  council  chairman  Delores  Pigsley  discussed  the  situation 
in  the  August  issue  of  Siletz  News,  the  tribe's  monthly  newspaper. 

"As  we  all  know,  health  care  is  in  a major  national  crisis  situation," 
Pigsley  noted.  "As  the  cost  of  health  care  escalates,  it  outpaces  the  cost 
of  living,  which  also  outpaces  the  few  appropriated  health  dollars  each 
year.  Our  situation,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  not  good." 

Pigsley  wrote  that  all  tribes  across  the  United  States  are  fighting  for 
adequate  health  care  funds,  "but  the  president  and  this  administration 
have  not  been  listening.  The  bottom  line  for  us  is  that  we  must  make 
prudent  choices  on  what  is  spent  through  the  clinic's  contract  health  care. 
We  need  to  ensure  that  everyone  applies  for  any  coverage  for  which  they 
are  eligible,  and  that  all  available  Indian  Health  clinics  are  utilized." 

Tribal  members  in  the  Siletz  Tribe's  11-county  service  area  may  use  the 
Siletz  Community  Health  Clinic,  Chemawa  Health  Center,  or  Grand  Ronde 
Health  and  Wellness  Clinic.  Members  who  live  outside  the  area  may  use  the 
nearest  Indian  Health  Service  clinic. 

The  tribe  can  use  CHS  funding  only  for  tribal  members  who  live  within 
the  service  area.  A drop  in  that  funding  means  a corresponding  reduction 
in  covered  health  services,  and  fewer  services  from  the  Oregon  Health  Plan 
translates  into  fewer  dollars  the  Siletz  clinic  can  bill  under  third-party 
billing.  The  Siletz  Tribe  offsets  some  of  those  cutbacks  with  gaming 
revenues  from  Chinook  Winds  Casino  Resort  in  Lincoln  City. 

Several  years  ago,  they  established  a health  endowment,  allocating 
gaming  funds  to  it  every  year.  Funds  generated  by  the  casino  can  be  used 
either  within  or  outside  the  service  area. 

"For  the  last  few  years,  using  gaming  revenues  generated  by  our  casino, 
we  have  provided  health  care  services  for  people  who  live  outside  the 
service  area,"  Pigsley  noted. 

Those  funds  expired  before  January  this  year,  and  additional  funds 
allocated  Duly  1 disappeared  the  first  day  they  became  available  - 
something  that  has  never  occurred  in  the  past,  according  to  Pigsley,  and 
something  that  underscores  the  seriousness  of  health  care  funding 
shortfalls . 

The  council  had  designated  $200,000  from  the  2003  excess  pledge  revenue 
(gaming  funds)  for  health  care  services.  Required  reductions  for  indirect 
costs  and  pharmacy  benefits  for  out-of-area  service  left  a balance  of  $89, 
512  for  distribution.  Those  funds  went  to  94  tribal  members  to  cover 
various  dental,  vision,  medical,  and  hearing  care  costs.  Depletion  of  the 
allocated  funding  prevented  assistance  to  at  least  80  others. 

The  tribe's  allocations  of  gaming  revenues  to  the  health  care  fund  have 
risen  from  $100,000  each  year  in  1998,  1999,  and  2000  to  $130,600  in  2001, 
and  $195,000  in  2002.  The  $200,000  allocated  in  2003  pushed  the  total  to 


$825,000  in  the  past  five  years. 

"Hundreds  of  tribal  members  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  able  to 
receive  much-needed  care  have  used  these  funds  to  improve  their 
well-being/'  Pigsley  noted. 

Yet  it's  nowhere  near  enough. 

Tribal  officials  indicated  that  additional  high-cost  catastrophic  cases 
had  "completely  devastated  the  budget/'  and  while  third-party  revenue  from 
clinic  collections  will  provide  some  funds  for  limited  assistance,  the 
tribe  cannot  fully  fund  all  needed  care. 

Recognizing  the  vital  health  care  needs,  tribal  council  members  recently 
allocated  another  $300,000  to  CHS,  placing  the  system  on  life  support  to 
extend  coverage  beyond  emergency/acutely  urgent  care  requests  through  the 
end  of  December. 

Even  so,  it  means  caps  and  limits  on  coverage  - $25,000  per  episode  for 
Priority  I services  (emergency  room  care  for  heart  attack,  stroke,  car 
accident,  acute  pneumonia,  and  acute  asthma,  as  well  as  severe  burns, 
concussion,  large  lacerations,  fractures,  eye  injuries,  and  other  trauma), 
and  $150  per  person  per  week  for  Priority  II  services  (preventive  care 
such  as  screenings  for  known  diseases,  hypertension,  diabetes,  mammograms, 
pap  smears,  immunizations,  well-child  exams,  sports  physicals,  and 
medication  refills) . Prior  approval  is  required  for  preventive  or 
specialty  care  services,  and  there's  a 72-hour  time  limit  for  reporting 
emergency  care  services. 

The  tribe  is  looking  at  ways  to  reduce  health  care  costs  and  provide 
adequate  coverage  for  as  many  tribal  members  as  possible. 

ludy  Muschamp,  the  tribe's  health  director,  has  found  a way  to  save  some 
money  on  prescription  drugs  by  setting  the  tribal  clinic  pharmacy  up  as 
its  own  mail  order  prescription  manager.  The  pharmacy  offers  mail-order 
medications  to  CHS-eligible  members  who  live  within  the  11-county  service 
area,  but  outside  the  40-mile  radius  of  the  clinic's  coverage  area. 

"We  will  realize  substantial  savings  by  using  generic  drugs,  and 
providing  our  own  mail  order  service,"  said  Pigsley. 

Council  members  have  also  looked  into  the  possibility  of  purchasing  a 
health  plan  to  cover  all  tribal  members,  but  Pigsley  said  the  cost  of  such 
plans  "is  prohibitive  at  this  time." 

They  also  urge  tribal  members  who  have  access  to  low-cost  private 
insurance  through  their  own  or  their  spouses'  employers  to  pursue  that 
option  "to  avoid  the  frustration  of  denied  care  (or  payment)  through  CHS." 
Copyright  c.  2004  Newport  News-Times,  Newport,  OR. 
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Lack  of  access  to  health  care  called  major  problem 
News  from  the  United  Tribes  Technical  College. 

September  9,  2004 

BISMARCK,  North  Dakota  - The  number  one  health  care  problem  in  American 
Indian  communities  is  not  a particular  disease.  It's  not  diabetes,  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  or  cardiovascular  disease,  though  they  are  epidemic  in 
Indian  Country. 

It's  a problem  with  access  to  health  care  services,  according  to  a 
leading  health  researcher.  "Its  not  a single  disease  that's  the  number  one 
problem,"  said  Dr.  Spero  M.  Manson.  "It's  the  lack  of  access  to 
appropriate  and  timely  care." 

Manson  is  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  head  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  Programs  at  the  University  of  Colorado  Health  Sciences  Center. 

In  a speech  to  tribal  leaders  at  the  United  Tribes  Intertribal  Summit 
Conference  in  Bismarck,  Manson  said  American  Indian  health  care  suffers 


from  major  economic  issues.  He  described  the  situation  with  breast  cancer. 

"American  Indian  women  have  a lower  incidence  of  the  disease.  It  occurs 
one-point-eight  times  less  frequently  than  in  white  women/'  he  said.  "Yet 
American  Indian  women  are  more  than  two-point-six  times  as  likely  to  die 
from  it  as  their  white,  female  counterparts . " 

"Why  is  that?  Because  women  in  American  Indian  communities  do  not  have 
access  to  early  detection  and  treatment  of  breast  cancer/'  he  said.  "As  a 
consequence  of  the  distances  involved  and  lack  of  resources  in  tribal 
communities,  they're  very  unlikely  to  take  advantage  of  the  extremely 
sophisticated  and  rapidly  improving  treatments  becoming  available." 

Manson  pointed  out  that  American  Indian  health  care  systems  have 
historically  not  done  a good  job  at  recovering  reimbursable  costs  of  care 
and  ancillary  expenses. 

"Consider  the  participation  rates  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Nationally 
the  rate  is  92  percent,"  he  said.  "The  rate  for  American  Indians  is  62 
percent . " 

Tribes  and  the  Indian  Health  Service  have  not  capitalized  on  what  is 
rightfully  due  to  Indians  as  U.  S.  citizens  by  developing  the 
infrastructure  and  providing  the  resources  to  recover  funds,  he  said. 

A model  program  is  the  Access  Project  of  the  National  Indian  Council  on 
Aging,  Albuquerque,  NM.  He  said  the  program  demonstrated  how  to  reach 
American  Indians  who  are  eligible  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  how  to 
develop  effective  reimbursement  procedures. 

Manson  described  how  state  block  grant  funding  could  yield  more 
resources  if  tribes  pursued  separate,  independent  funding  on  their  own  for 
alcohol,  drug  treatment  and  mental  health  programs. 

He  also  said  the  coordination  of  care  across  service  sectors  was  another 
major  area  where  structure,  financing  and  access  play  a role  in  health 
care  problems  for  American  Indians. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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AIM  to  protest  Columbus  Day  parade 
By  Associated  Press 
September  11,  2004 

DENVER  - The  American  Indian  Movement  will  again  protest  the  city's 
Columbus  Day  parade,  which  is  being  sponsored  by  an  Italian  civic  group. 

AIM  has  protested  the  city's  annual  parade  off  and  on  since  1990,  saying 
that  explorer  Christopher  Columbus  should  not  be  celebrated  because  he 
nearly  destroyed  American  Indians.  Leaders  said  they  had  hoped  that  the 
parade's  sponsor  would  rename  the  Oct.  9 event  the  "Italian  Heritage  Day" 
parade,  a change  they  have  asked  for  before. 

"Our  hope  was  that  they  would  try  to  take  their  parade  to  a different 
moral  plane  so  we  wouldn't  get  into  a competition  again,"  Glenn  Morris  of 
AIM  said  Thursday.  "We're  calling  for  a nonviolent,  direct  action  against 
racism  in  the  streets  of  Denver  on  the  day  of  Columbus  hate  speech." 

Parade  organizer  George  Vendegnia  said  he  would  not  meet  with  the 
activists  or  Mayor  John  Hicklenlooper  to  work  out  their  differences. 

"We,  as  Americans,  have  the  right  to  hold  the  parade  under  any  name  we 
like,"  he  said.  "It's  a national  holiday  on  the  calendar  in  every  state. 

As  long  as  it  remains  one,  we'll  celebrate  it." 

Columbus  Day  has  been  a state  holiday  in  Colorado  since  1905. 

The  parade  was  halted  in  1992,  when  participants  were  met  by  thousands 
of  angry  protesters. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Daily  Camera  and  the  E.W.  Scripps  Company. 
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Anniversary  triggers  memories 

Eugene  Stacey  Recalls  Role  in  Crisis  of  1990 

By:  Dan  Rosenburg 

Volume  13  No.  32  - September  3,  2004 

It  happened  14  years  ago  next  week,  but  Eugene  Stacey  remembers  the 
details  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 

Stacey,  then  36,  was  helping  to  defend  an  invasion  of  Kateri  Island  by 
the  Canadian  Army  during  the  Crisis  of  1990.  When  he  saw  a soldier  hit  a 
12-year-old  Mohawk  girl  in  the  face  with  his  gun,  Stacey  sprung  into 
action . 

"I  pounced  on  him  and  took  his  gun  away,"  Stacey  recalls.  "I  ended  up 
getting  three  of  them.  When  I see  a kid  get  hurt,  I react.  I'm  not  afraid 
of  anybody." 

Stacey  says  the  solder  in  question  "was  just  skin  and  bones.  He  flashed 
an  SQ  badge  he  had  in  his  pocket.  But  on  this  occasion  he  was  dressed  like 
a soldier."  Perhaps  the  intruder  had  got  sidetracked  on  his  way  to  a 
masquerade  party? 

"I  grabbed  his  glasses  and  threw  them  into  the  Seaway,"  Stacey  says.  "He 
tried  to  get  a headlock  on  me  but  he  couldn't  do  it.  I flipped  him  over, 
onto  the  cement.  Then  I tossed  another  soldier  into  the  river." 

Stacey  also  became  infuriated  when  he  "saw  the  Army  try  to  throw  a 
pregnant  woman  off  the  bridge.  I grabbed  her  and  pulled  her  back.  A 
soldier  was  trying  to  hit  her  in  the  face  with  his  gun." 

Stacey  says  the  SQ  later  tried  to  exact  a measure  of  revenge  for  his 
actions.  "After  the  Crisis  and  everybody  left,  I was  riding  my  bike  to  the 
Survival  School  when  the  SQ  stopped  me.  They  said  I had  gone  through  a red 
light  between  the  railroad  tracks  and  the  scrap-yard  on  Route  132,  and 
they  sent  me  a $35  ticket  in  the  mail.  But  the  light  was  really  green,  so 
I never  paid  the  ticket  to  this  day,"  he  recounts. 

"Besides,  the  SQ  has  no  jurisdiction  here,"  Stacey  recollects.  "Their 
territory  is  Ste.  Catherine  and  St.  Constant." 

So  how  does  it  feel  to  be  recognized  as  a hero  in  Kahnawake?  "It  feels 
good... real  good,"  he  replied  as  the  14th  anniversary  of  this  memorable 
incident  approached. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Eastern  Door. 
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Senate  candidates  spar  over  debates 
By  Denise  Ross  , Journal  Staff  Writer 
September  7,  2004 

Both  candidates  in  South  Dakota's  U.S.  Senate  race  say  they  want  a debate 
in  Indian  Country.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  unlikely  that  Democrat  Tom 
Daschle  and  Republican  John  Thune  will  meet  before  an  American  Indian 
reservation  audience  before  the  Nov.  2 election. 

Daschle,  the  three-term  incumbent,  told  the  Rapid  City  Journal  on 


Wednesday  that  his  campaign  would  ask  the  various  sponsors  of  his 
remaining  six  South  Dakota  debates  to  move  one  to  a reservation. 

"We  have  proposed  that  of  the  eight  debates  we  have  going,  one  take 
place  on  a reservation,"  Daschle  said.  "We've  written  to  sponsors  to  ask 
them  to  consider  the  option." 

Thune,  a former  three-term  congressman,  criticized  Daschle  for  being 
unwilling  to  add  any  debates  to  his  schedule  to  have  one  on  a reservation. 
Thune  campaign  manager  Dick  Wadhams  called  it  "a  hollow,  empty  and  phony 
gesture  on  Tom  Daschle's  part." 

"If  he  wants  to  debate  on  a reservation,  he  ought  to  accept  a debate," 
Wadhams  said.  "John  Thune  will  gladly  and  readily  debate  on  the 
reservations  of  South  Dakota.  It  doesn't  require  moving  one  of  the 
existing  debates  already  scheduled.  Once  again,  he  has  found  a convenient 
dodge . " 

By  Friday,  Daschle's  plan  had  unraveled,  and  the  Daschle  campaign  sent 
no  letters  to  debate  sponsors. 

"We  were  on  the  verge  of  doing  it, "Daschle ' s deputy  campaign  manager, 

Dan  Pfeiffer,  said. 

Pfeiffer  said  the  letter  was  going  out  only  to  the  five  media  outlets, 
including  the  Rapid  City  Dournal,  that  were  cooperating  to  host  a debate 
on  Oct.  18,  and  not  to  the  sponsors  of  all  debates.  The  letter  was  not 
sent,  Pfeiffer  said,  because  Mitch  Krebs  of  KSFY-TV  in  Sioux  Falls  told 
the  campaign  that  the  five  media  outlets  had  agreed  not  to  move  the 
debates  out  of  the  TV  studio. 

"We  are  not  in  a position  to  dictate  debate  sites,"  Pfeiffer  said.  "We'd 
be  very  comfortable  debating  on  a reservation.  We'd  be  supportive  of  that. 
No  one  has  come  to  us  with  a proposal  for  one." 

Krebs  said  Steve  Hildebrand,  Daschle's  campaign  manager,  told  him  the 
campaign  would  prefer  to  keep  the  debate  in  the  KSFY  studio. 

"I  never  heard  anything  about  moving  it  to  a reservation  or  anything 
about  a letter  going  out,"  Krebs  said. 

Daschle  and  his  senior  campaign  staffers  said  they  are  unwilling  to  add 
any  new  debates  because  they  believe  eight  is  enough  and  a record  number 
in  modern  South  Dakota  history. 

"We  want  to  do  more  than  just  spend  time  doing  debates,"  said  Hildebrand. 
"We  don't  have  any  more  room  on  our  schedule  to  do  debates  and  other 
things  we  want  to  get  done.  He  does  a lot  of  these  community  dinners  and 
coffees,  which  provide  him  with  an  opportunity  to  talk  directly  with 
voters  without  the  confrontational  setting  of  a structured  debate." 

Pfeiffer  said  a lack  of  debates  does  not  mean  Daschle  is  ignoring 
reservations.  The  Senate  minority  leader  has  hit  the  powwow  circuit  the 
last  two  years,  attending  one  of  the  dance  competitions  on  each 
reservation  in  the  last  six  months,  as  he  did  in  2003. 

Thune  has  made  a dozen  visits  to  reservations  this  year,  Wadhams  said. 

Political  debates  haven't  typically  found  their  way  onto  South  Dakota's 
nine  Indian  reservations , but  reservation  votes  - trending  8 or  9 to  1 for 
Democrats  - have  been  crucial  in  recent  statewide  races.  Votes  from 
Shannon  County  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  were  the  last  to  be 
tallied  in  2002  and  are  often  credited  with  the  524-vote  victory  Sen.  Tim 
Dohnson,  D-S.D.,  scored  over  Thune  that  year.  In  the  Dune  1 special  U.S. 
House  election,  the  3,000-vote  victory  margin  for  Rep.  Stephanie  Herseth, 
D-S.D.,  would  have  been  wiped  out  without  the  reservation  vote. 

At  more  than  8 percent  of  the  state's  population,  American  Indians 
comprise  South  Dakota's  largest  racial  minority  and  are  its  fastest 
growing  demographic. 

Thune  said  the  candidates  don't  need  permission  from  any  sponsor  to 
debate  on  a reservation. 

"Since  they  made  such  an  issue  of  the  Native  American  vote,  and  we're 
working  hard  to  earn  that  vote,  too,  it  seems  to  make  sense  that  they 
ought  to  have  the  same  opportunity  to  have  issues  discussed  that  are 
important  to  Indian  country  that  has  been  afforded  to  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,"  Thune  said.  "Anybody  could  sponsor  a debate  down 
there . " 

Tom  Shortbull,  president  of  Oglala  Lakota  College,  and  state  Rep.  Tom 
Van  Norman,  D-Eagle  Butte,  both  said  any  interaction  between  political 


candidates  and  reservation  residents  is  good. 

"For  us  as  Indian  people,  we  want  to  hear  what  kind  of  commitments 
candidates  make  to  Indian  Country.  That  kind  of  rings  hollow  when  they're 
in  a studio,"  Shortbull  said.  "When  people  can  hear  it  face  to  face,  it 
makes  a difference." 

Van  Norman  said  he  favors  a steady  variety  of  candidate  visits  to 
reservations.  Both  lively  debates  and  calm  visits  with  constituents  are 
needed,  he  said. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  do  it  by  one  little  debate  or  one  visit.  They 
have  to  keep  coming,"  Van  Norman  said.  "They  need  to  be  in  touch  with 
America,  and  that  includes  poor  people  and  people  who  don't  have  access  to 
those  in  the  high  ranks  of  the  political  world." 

Van  Norman  said  candidates  should  debate  on  a reservation  if  they  are 
serious  about  reaching  Indian  voters. 

"If  you're  going  to  talk  about  Indian  issues,  you  need  to  come  where 
Indian  people  are,"  he  said. 

Contact  Denise  Ross  at  394-8438  or  denise . ross@rapidcityjournal . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Interior  Is  Ruled  at  Fault  Again  on  Indian  Files 
By  Carol  D.  Leonnig 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
September  10,  2004 

A federal  judge  ruled  yesterday  that  the  Interior  Department  continues  to 
allow  the  destruction  and  damage  of  crucial  records  that  track  the  amount 
of  money  the  government  owes  Native  Americans  for  Indian  lands  it  has 
managed  for  more  than  a century. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  said  Interior  employees  have  come 
forward  with  new  and  credible  evidence  that  the  agency  allowed  at  least 
350  boxes  of  records  to  be  ruined  by  mold  in  an  agency  office  in  New 
Mexico  and  left  an  untold  number  of  boxes  to  be  damaged  under  a leaking 
roof.  Lamberth  said  Interior  appears  to  have  deliberately  failed  to  report 
the  damage,  despite  being  under  a court  order  to  report  on  the  safety  of 
court  records  to  a special  master. 

In  this  mammoth  eight-year-old  suit,  500,000  Indians  assert  that  the 
agency,  essentially  the  keeper  of  their  inheritance,  has  failed  to  keep 
accurate  records  of  an  estimated  $10  billion  in  gas,  oil  and  other  leases 
on  lands  the  government  has  managed  since  1871. 

Justice  Department  spokesman  Charles  Miller  declined  yesterday  to 
comment  on  Lamberth 's  ruling.  Justice  is  representing  the  Interior 
Department  in  the  suit. 

The  judge  yesterday  ordered  Interior  to  provide  a complete  report  on  the 
current  status  of  the  records  within  10  days  and  to  file  all  reports 
directly  with  his  office  "under  the  penalty  of  perjury." 

"The  actions  of  Interior  and  Secretary  [Gale  A. ] Norton  in  this  instance 
again  demonstrate  why  the  Court  continues  to  believe  that  Interior  sets 
the  gold  standard  for  mismanagement  of  a government  agency,"  Lamberth 
wrote.  "Interior  has  once  again  proven  that  it  can  not  be  trusted  and  is 
in  need  of  judicial  oversight." 

The  judge's  newest  criticism  of  the  agency  comes  one  week  before 
Interior  lawyers  are  scheduled  to  argue  before  a federal  appeals  court 
that  Lamberth  has  no  authority  over  them.  The  agency  has  been  locked  in  an 
unusually  fierce  and  personal  battle  with  Lamberth,  who  found  Norton  in 
contempt  of  court  for  failing  to  follow  his  orders  to  account  for  money 


owed  to  the  Indians.  He  had  earlier  found  Clinton  administration  officials 
in  contempt  in  the  same  litigation. 

The  specific  instances  of  damage  that  Interior  employees  brought  to  the 
court's  attention  this  spring  and  summer  are  new,  but  the  nature  of  the 
allegation  is  not.  An  Interior  lawyer  with  whistle-blower  protection 
testified  in  1999  that  he  refused  an  agency  order  to  get  rid  of  hundreds 
of  trust  fund  records,  and  that  he  knew  of  many  missing  records. 

Keith  Harper,  a lead  attorney  for  the  Native  Americans  in  the  case,  said 
the  Interior  Department  does  not  deny  the  damaged  records  but  rather 
denies  it  has  to  listen  to  the  judge. 

"Even  after  all  the  orders,  the  practice  continues,"  he  said,  adding 
that  it  is  obstinacy. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Ruling  shows  complexity  of  land  claim  cases 
By  30EL  STASHENKO 
Associated  Press  Writer 
September  10,  2004 

ALBANY,  N.Y.  - Time  in  Indian  land  claim  litigation  is  measured  in  years, 
if  not  decades. 

It  took  a decade  for  a Seneca  Indian  Nation  claim  to  Grand  Island  and 
40  more  islands  in  the  Niagara  River  to  reach  a midlevel  federal  appeals 
court,  where  it  was  dismissed  this  week.  But  the  Seneca  claim  to  the  land 
has  been  around  much  longer,  since  at  least  the  1950s,  when  the  Senecas 
brought  a proceeding  to  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  against  the  federal 
government . 

The  Grand  Island  claim  dramatizes  the  enormous  complexities  of  land 
claim  cases  and,  by  extension,  explains  why  their  progression  through  the 
courts  can  be  so  excruciatingly  slow. 

"You're  litigating  stuff  that  happened  hundreds  of  years  ago,"  said 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Peter  Sullivan,  Attorney  General  Eliot 
Spitzer's  chief  land  claims  litigant.  "If  you're  a history  buff  and  a 
lawyer,  they're  great.  They're  very  interesting.  But  once  this  ends,  there 
will  be  a lot  more  room  in  my  office.  I've  got  stuff  literally  stacked  to 
the  ceiling  here." 

There  is  little  chance  of  the  land  claim  cases  going  away  anytime  soon. 
Every  Iroquois  nation  except  for  the  Onondagas  are  pursuing  major  land 
claim  litigation  in  New  York,  as  are  the  Shinnecocks,  who  are  not  a 
federally  recognized  tribe  in  the  state. 

The  Senecas'  claim  to  the  Niagara  River  islands  was  based  on  the  tribe's 
belief  that  their  ancestors  improperly  ceded  the  land  to  the  state  in  1815 
for  $1,000  and  an  annual  payment  of  $500.  The  Senecas  contended  that  the 
tribe  gained  title  to  the  islands  under  the  Treaty  of  Canandaigua  of  1794 
and  that  since  the  1815  purchase  of  the  land  was  never  approved  by 
Congress,  the  sale  was  in  violation  of  the  federal  Non-Intercourse  Act  and 
is  void. 

That,  believe  it  or  not,  is  the  simple  explanation  of  the  legal  argument 
in  the  case. 

As  with  virtually  all  land  claim  litigation,  the  three-judge  federal 
panel  in  the  Seneca  case  had  to  conduct  a long  and  complicated  analysis  of 
dealings  between  the  Senecas  and  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  between  the  Senecas  and  colonial  Americans  before 
that . 

They  found  that  the  Iroquois  Nation,  of  which  the  Senecas  were  one  of 


five  member  tribes,  had  "surrendered,  delivered  up  and  forever  quit" 
claims  to  a vast  portion  of  land,  including  the  Niagara  region,  to  the 
British  as  early  as  1701. 

Then  came  later  treaties  and  proclamations  affecting  the  Senecas  and 
properties  around  the  Niagara  River  area.  They  included  agreements 
defining  property  boundaries  in  the  Niagara  River  and  its  islands, 
complications  created  by  the  Americans  beating  the  British  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  uncertainties  involving  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
in  the  early  years  of  the  republic  and  the  imprecise  wording  of  the 
Treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix  (1784)  and  Canandaigua  (1794). 

The  ruling  traced  the  varying  alliances  of  the  Seneca  with  and  against 
the  British  or  Americans  _ the  tribe  unluckily  backed  the  British  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  _ and  quotes  letters  George  Washington,  among  others, 
wrote  to  the  Senecas  about  their  land  claims. 

In  the  end,  the  federal  Court  of  Appeals  ruling  hinged  on  the  meaning  of 
a single  sentence  in  the  Treaty  of  Canandaigua:  "The  land  of  the  Seneka 
nation  is  bounded  as  follows:  ...  the  line  runs  along  the  river  Niagara  to 
Lake  Erie." 

Citing  a 1667  legal  treatise  on  water  rights,  the  judges  concluded  that 
the  islands  were  not  within  the  property  rights  of  the  Senecas  as  defined 
in  1794.  Thus,  the  state  purchased  in  1815  what  it  already  owned  and  the 
transaction  was  not  subject  to  the  violations  of  the  Non-Intercourse  Act. 

Simply  compiling  the  pertinent  documents  for  a case  like  the  Seneca  land 
claim  is  daunting.  Sullivan  said  some  crucial  materials  were  probably  lost 
during  the  Revolution,  when  the  British  Indian  agent  in  New  York,  Dohn 
Johnson,  stayed  a loyalist  to  the  crown  and  fled  to  Canada,  taking  his 
records  with  him. 

Historians'  eyes  get  misty,  Sullivan  said,  when  discussing  a 1911  fire 
at  the  state  Capitol  in  Albany  that  destroyed  or  damaged  irreplaceable 
historic  documents  held  by  the  State  Museum. 

"Sometimes  you  don't  know  what  you  don't  have,"  he  said. 

And,  modern  forces  also  contribute  to  the  drawing  out  of  the  land  claims 
cases.  The  Seneca  case  was  delayed  for  a time,  officials  said,  while 
litigants  waited  on  an  Idaho  land  claim  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
that  the  parties  in  the  Seneca  case  thought  would  also  apply  to  their 
litigation . 

"As  old  as  some  of  the  issues  and  facts  are,  some  of  the  law  is  still 
developing,"  Sullivan  said. 

Joel  Stashenko  is  Capitol  Editor  for  The  Associated  Press  in  Albany. 

He  can  be  reached  at  jstashenko(at)ap.org. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Associated  Press. 
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Nick  Coleman:  This  may  be  the  year  the  native  vote  counts 
Nick  Coleman,  Star  Tribune 
September  10,  2004 

They  were  the  first  Americans  but  the  last  citizens.  Now  American  Indians 
are  determined  to  help  decide  the  future  of  a nation  that  once  tried  to 
consign  them  to  the  past. 

Congress  didn't  extend  American  citizenship  to  Indians  until  1924  (four 
years  after  women  got  the  vote).  Before  that,  only  a few  Indians  had  been 
allowed  to  vote,  and  only  if  they  were  "civilized."  One  1917  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court  ruling  stated  that  an  Indian  who  wanted  to  vote  must  leave 


the  reservation  to  "pursue  the  customs  and  habits  of  civilization." 

Who  knows?  If  Minnesota  required  voters  in  Anoka  County  to  demonstrate 
"habits  of  civilization/'  Jesse  Ventura  might  never  have  been  elected.  But 
for  decades  after  the  belated  granting  of  citizenship  in  their  native  land 
Indians  often  felt  unwelcome  at  the  polls. 

"A  lot  of  our  ancestors  didn't  even  know  they  could  vote,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  we  knew  we  had  rights  as  citizens/'  says  Doreen  Hagen,  a 
Dakota  who  is  tribal  council  president  on  the  Prairie  Island  Indian 
Reservation  in  Red  Wing.  "My  grandparents  and  parents  never  voted.  Nobody 
ever  asked  us  to  vote,  and  I guess  no  one  ever  needed  our  votes." 

"Indians  have  only  had  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  last  80  years," 
says  Melanie  Benjamin,  tribal  chair  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe.  "And 
I have  friends  in  their  40s  and  50s  who  have  never  voted.  If  you  live  in 
Mille  Lacs  County,  it's  tough  to  relate  to  those  (non-Indian)  officials. 
But  we  are  going  to  change  that.  We  are  going  to  make  the  state  of 
Minnesota  aware  of  the  importance  of  Indian  voters." 

Hagen  and  Benjamin  are  co-chairs  of  a Get  Out  The  Vote  Campaign  that 
kicks  off  today  with  the  unveiling  of  a billboard  in  downtown  Minneapolis 
urging  Minnesota  Indians  to  vote  on  Nov.  2.  Against  a backdrop  of 
historical  leaders  who  led  the  fight  for  tribal  survival  in  the  19th 
century  is  a message  about  carrying  on  the  fight  to  the  ballot  box. 

"They  Couldn't,"  the  billboard  says.  "You  Can!  Your  Great  Grandparents 
didn't  have  a voice  in  the  vote.  ...  For  their  memory,  for  yourself,  and 
for  your  children,  YOU  SHOULD." 

There  are  an  estimated  33,000  eligible  Indian  voters  in  Minnesota,  a 
small  slice  of  the  electorate.  But  as  Florida  demonstrated  in  2000,  every 
vote  counts.  And  with  Minnesota  a battleground  state  in  the  presidential 
race,  the  outcome  might  well  be  affected  by  the  results  on  Minnesota's  11 
Indian  reservations  or  in  the  urban  precincts  where  many  Indians  live. 

"Now  we  know  how  it  operates,"  Hagen  says.  "We  know  our  vote  counts. 
Maybe  some  people  don't  like  the  idea  that  we're  voting  now,  but  we  have  a 
voice  and  we  know  how  to  make  it  heard." 

The  historic  disenfranchisement  of  minorities  helps  explain  how  nuclear 
power  plants  such  as  the  twin  reactors  at  Prairie  Island  could  be  built 
within  a stone's  throw  of  a reservation  playground  but  how  all  the  tax 
revenues  went  to  Red  Wing.  Or  how  the  Prairie  Island  tribe  tried  to  buy 
advertising  time  in  the  late  1980s  to  oppose  expansion  of  nuclear  waste  in 
its  back  yard.  Twin  Cities'  TV  stations  refused  to  sell  the  tribe  any 
spots . 

For  decades  after  they  were  condescendingly  deemed  citizens,  the 
nation's  Indians  were  ignored  by  politicians  and  left  in  neglected  and 
isolated  communities  without  power  or  representation.  As  late  as  1985,  the 
small  Dakota  Indian  tribe  at  Prior  Lake  had  to  go  to  federal  court  to 
force  the  city  of  Prior  Lake  to  permit  tribal  members  to  vote  in  city 
elections . 

Suddenly,  however,  the  native  vote  looms  large. 

All  sides  are  making  huge  efforts  to  get  out  the  vote  this  year: 
Everything  from  recorded  phone  messages  from  George  W.  Bush  urging  voters 
to  apply  for  absentee  ballots  to  a concerted  overseas  effort  to  make  sure 
that  troops  in  uniform  get  to  exercise  their  franchise.  With  a close 
election  and  a rising  appreciation  of  the  stakes  involved,  it  should  be  no 
surprise  that  Indians  are  making  a nonpartisan  but  nationally  coordinated 
effort  to  turn  out  the  vote. 

Although  participation  in  tribal  elections  is  always  high,  Indian  voters 
often  have  stayed  away  from  federal  elections,  with  only  about  20  percent 
of  eligible  voters  going  to  the  polls.  This  year,  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  is  sponsoring  a Native  Vote  2004  Campaign  that  hopes  to 
get  1 million  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  to  turn  out.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  native  vote  can  tip  the  balance  in  close  races 

In  Arizona,  Navajo  Indian  voters  helped  a Democrat  win  the  governor's 
race  in  2002  by  just  2,200  votes.  That  same  year,  in  South  Dakota, 
Democratic  Sen.  Tim  Johnson  won  a closely  fought  race  for  reelection, 
pushed  over  the  top  by  votes  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  And 
politicians  who  anger  Indian  voters  do  so  at  their  peril:  Washington's  Sen 
Slade  Gorton  was  defeated  in  2000  after  being  targeted  by  the  tribes. 


Traditionally,  many  Indians  have  voted  Democratic.  The  result: 
Republicans  have  largely  ignored  Indian  voters  while  Democrats  have  taken 
them  for  granted.  Many  Indians  don't  want  to  play  this  game  anymore:  If 
you  want  Indian  votes,  you  will  have  to  earn  them. 

"That's  a horrible  perception,  that  only  Democrats  should  care  about  our 
vote,"  said  Benjamin,  who  recently  won  a second  four-year  term  as  chair  of 
the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation.  "If  you  represent  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
you're  supposed  to  represent  all  the  people  of  Minnesota." 

According  to  Benjamin,  Gov.  Tim  Pawlenty  made  a recent  (and  brief)  visit 
to  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation  --  the  first  time  a governor  has  visited  the 
politically  important  reservation  since  DFLer  Rudy  Perpich,  who  left 
office  in  1991.  Pawlenty,  a Republican,  might  be  smart  to  schedule  another 
visit.  His  threat  last  winter  to  bust  the  tribal  casino  monopoly  has  not 
made  the  reservations  any  riper  for  Republican  canvassers,  nor  did 
President  Bush's  recent  tongue-tied  failure  to  explain  the  concept  of 
tribal  sovereignty. 

But  Democrats  have  vulnerabilities,  too.  lohn  Kerry  opposes  a plan  to 
store  nuclear  waste  at  Yucca  Mountain  Nevada,  leaving  a growing  pile  of  it 
at  Prairie  Island.  Despite  Republican  complaints  that  the  campaign  to  get 
Indians  to  vote  is  a Democratic  plot  (a  charge  that  is  insulting  on  its 
face,  and  is  rejected  by  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians),  the 
more  you  look  at  the  issue,  the  more  it  looks  like  Indians  are  finally 
getting  some  of  the  respect  --  and  the  attention  --  due  all  voters  in  a 
democracy. 

At  long  last,  perhaps,  American  Indians  are  taking  their  place  at  the 
table,  in  the  halls  of  government  and  in  the  voting  halls,  too.  And 
there's  only  one  thing  you  can  say: 

It ' s about  time. 

Nick  Coleman  is  at  ncoleman@startribune.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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OMI  accused  of  violating  Navajo  religious  traditions 
Location:  ALBUQUERQUE 
Source:  AP 
August  31,  2004 

A Navajo  man's  family  alleges  the  state  Office  of  the  Medical 
Investigator  violated  tribal  religious  traditions  in  the  way  the  office 
handled  the  man's  body. 

Mary  and  Alfred  Taylor,  who  live  near  Chinle,  Arizona,  have  sued  the 
office,  alleging  it  failed  to  obtain  next  of  kin's  consent  for  the  autopsy 
of  their  son,  Abel  Taylor. 

And  they  allege  that  OMI  employees  mislabeled  the  body  and  had  it 
transported  to  a funeral  home  for  cremation. 

They  seek  more  than  $2  million. 

OMI  associate  director  Tim  Stepetic  said  yesterday  that  the  office  has 
no  comment  on  the  lawsuit's  allegations.  But  he  says  the  office  takes 
pride  in  paying  attention  to  cultural  differences. 

Abel  Taylor  was  found  dead  in  Albuquerque  in  August  2002. 

Copyright  c.  2004  KRQE  News  13.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Mountain  Meadows  healing  ceremony  marks  anniversary 

By  Mark  Havnes 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

September  8,  2004 

MOUNTAIN  MEADOWS  - The  anniversary  marking  the  beginning  the  siege  of  a 
California-bound  wagon  train  147  years  ago  that  ended  five  days  later  in  a 
massacre  started  on  a subdued  note  Tuesday. 

"We're  here  to  help  the  healing  process/'  said  Raine  Bowen,  chief  of  the 
Distaiyi  band  of  Southern  Cherokees.  Before  the  ceremony,  Bowen  relaxed  in 
a lawn  chair  under  the  awning  of  a motor  home  in  the  parking  lot  at  the 
site  where  the  grisly  Mountain  Meadows  Massacre  - in  which  more  than  120 
settlers  were  killed  - was  carried  out  by  Mormon  pioneer  settlers  and 
their  Paiute  allies. 

Bowen  and  a handful  of  other  Cherokees  and  supporters  planned  to  offer 
prayers  this  week  at  the  site,  since  a DNA  examination  of  some  remains 
unearthed  accidentally  by  a backhoe  in  1999  suggested  some  of  the  victims 
were  part  American  Indian. 

While  the  scientific  testing  did  not  reveal  the  tribe  associated  with 
the  remains  before  they  were  reburied,  for  Bowen  and  others  the  logical 
conclusion  was  that  they  were  Cherokee.  She  said  the  tribe  had  a strong 
presence  near  where  the  Fancher-Baker  wagon  train  originated,  in  northwest 
Arkansas  near  the  Oklahoma  state  line. 

"There  have  been  so  many  people  who  have  commented  how  the  energy  of 
the  place  has  a heavy  feel,"  said  Bowen.  "Now  we're  trying  to  help  move  on 
by  putting  the  pain  in  the  past  and  release  these  trapped  spirits." 

Cherokee  spiritual  leader  Larry  Williams  will  perform  a series  of 
Cherokee  pipe  and  prayer  rituals  this  week,  culminating  Saturday  at  2 p.m. 
with  a special  ceremony  expected  to  be  attended  by  religious  leaders  from 
several  U.S.  tribes  and  descendants  of  perpetrators  and  victims. 

"Sunday  night,  after  arriving,  I had  a heavy  heart;  it  was  hot  and  I was 
restless,"  said  Williams,  as  strains  of  a song  by  Cherokee  singer  Rita 
Coolidge  drifted  from  the  motor  home.  "We  held  a prayer  ceremony  and  I 
felt  more  light  in  my  heart.  It  is  time  to  return  this  spot  to  the  Creator 
as  the  hallowed  ground  it  is." 

Bowen  said  the  groups'  plans  are  puzzling  to  members  of  descendant 
groups,  like  the  Mountain  Meadows  Association. 

"They  can't  figure  out  what  we're  doing  and  are  afraid  we'll  desecrate 
the  site,"  said  Bowen.  "But  we're  not  here  to  start  a controversy." 

But  any  event  linked  to  the  massacre  is  controversial,  and  plans  by  the 
Cherokee  group  are  no  exception. 

Last  week,  the  Mountain  Meadows  Association  used  its  Web  site  to  ask  the 
group  to  cancel  its  ceremonies. 

Association  secretary  Lynn-Marie  Fancher,  whose  ancestor  helped 
organized  the  ill-fated  trip,  called  the  hasty  analysis  of  the  remains  in 
1999  inconclusive,  leaving  claims  of  Cherokee  ties  to  conjecture. 

"I  know  in  my  family  we  don't  have  any  Cherokees,"  said  Fancher.  "It's  a 
little  presumptuous  to  plan  something  without  any  support  of  descendant 
groups . " 

But  Bowen  will  not  be  deterred,  nor  will  Gary  Hogan,  whose  Hamblin 
ancestors  took  part  in  the  killing. 

The  Mountain  Meadows  association  says  the  Cherokees  needed  their 
permission  for  what  they're  doing,"  said  Hogan  at  the  site  Tuesday.  "I 
say  no  they  don't,  they  have  mine." 
mhavnes@sltrib . com 
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Honoring  the  fallen:  Pipe  ceremony  salutes  Nez  Perce  battle  at  Canyon  Cree 
By  MIKE  STARK 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
September  13,  2004 

LAUREL  - The  weather  127  years  ago  was  terrible  - wet,  cold  and  howling 
with  nearly  gale-force  winds. 

The  Nez  Perce  and  the  U.S.  Army  were  surprised  to  find  each  other  at 
Canyon  Creek  on  Sept.  13,  1877.  But  Col.  Samuel  Sturgis,  intent  on 
intercepting  the  Nez  Perce,  hoped  to  cut  off  the  tribe  after  a summerlong 
chase  sparked  by  the  tribe's  refusal  to  confine  themselves  to  a small 
patch  of  reservation  land  in  Idaho. 

Both  sides  exchanged  fire  until  sundown,  maneuvering  across  the  dusty 
battlefield  and  rocky  cliffs. 

When  it  was  over,  three  Nez  Perce  were  dead  and  three  U.S.  soldiers  were 
dead,  according  to  most  estimates.  Sturgis  would  not  be  able  to  claim  a 
victory  at  Canyon  Creek  and  the  pursuit  continued  for  nearly  another  month 

On  Sunday,  about  60  people  turned  out  to  for  the  annual  pipe  ceremony  to 
commemorate  the  battle  at  Canyon  Creek. 

Members  of  local  VFW  and  American  Legion  posts  performed  a rifle  salute, 
color  guard  and  other  duties.  Veterans  gathered  in  a circle  to  share  the 
pipe  and  honor  soldiers  who  had  died. 

"These  are  the  things  we  do  for  those  who  came  before  us,"  said  Scott 
Winfred,  a Nez  Perce  member  from  Lapwai,  Idaho,  who  led  the  ceremony. 

About  a dozen  other  Nez  Perce  members  attended  the  ceremony  north  of 
Laurel  as  part  of  a regular  tour  of  memorial  sites  commemorating  the 
summer  of  1877.  A similar  ceremony  was  held  in  Yellowstone  National  Park 
last  month. 

As  knowledge  of  the  battles  grows,  so  do  the  connections  between  today's 
tribal  members  and  their  ancestors,  Winfred  said. 

"Our  families  have  stories  at  all  these  different  battles,"  Winfred  said 

Those  at  Sunday's  event  also  got  a peek  at  the  developing  Canyon  Creek 
Interpretive  Site,  which  will  eventually  include  detailed  displays  of  the 
Canyon  Creek  battle  and  the  flight  of  the  Nez  Perce  in  1877. 

In  2001,  the  M3  Ranch  Company  donated  about  an  acre  of  land  for  the 
interpretive  site.  Since  then,  local  officials  have  been  working  to  design 
and  construct  the  display.  By  next  spring,  organizers  hope  to  have  most  of 
the  site  completed,  including  the  signs  and  walkway. 

"It  was  important  to  secure  this  land  and  tell  the  story,"  said  Milt 
Wester,  chairman  of  Friends  of  Canyon  Creek. 

The  flight  of  the  Nez  Perce  through  Washington,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and 
Montana  should  always  be  remembered  by  those  on  both  sides,  organizers 
said.  For  the  Nez  Perce,  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  history  - 
viewed  in  the  same  way  as  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War  and  other  U.S.  wars 
said  Winfred,  a veteran  of  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars. 

Honoring  the  battles  of  the  Nez  Perce  in  1877  is  a way  to  connect  the 
tribe's  past  and  present. 

"These  are  sacred  battlefields,"  Winfred  said  after  the  ceremony.  "It's 
a great  part  of  our  history." 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Halt  construction  near  494  and  light  rail 
By  Alexa  Kocinski 
September  8,  2004 

Dozens  of  Native  Americans  and  sympathetic  protesters  have  spent  much  of 
the  past  two  weeks  occupying  an  overgrown  acre  in  Bloomington  where  a 
construction  crew  has  uncovered  an  apparent  Dakota  burial  ground.  The 
nonviolent  protest  placed  the  Mdewakanton  Dakota  tribe  at  odds  with  the 
Minnesota's  official  Native  American  advocacy  group,  who  want  the  200-odd 
bones  moved  to  a state-recognized  burial  ground  across  the  street. 

Archaeologists  discovered  the  bones  August  26  as  part  of  a pre- 
construction survey.  McGough  Construction  plans  to  build  a $100  million 
retail  and  real  estate  development  on  the  surrounding  45  acres,  which 
border  the  light-rail  transit  station  due  to  open  in  December. 

Word  quickly  leaked  to  Dim  Anderson,  cultural  chair  of  the  Mendota 
Mdewakanton  Dakota  Community,  who  said  he  visited  the  site  that  day,  and 
met  Dim  Hones  of  the  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  Council  (MIAC),  the  state's 
official  Native  American  relations  bureau.  When  Hones  said  the  bones  were 
to  be  ceremonially  relocated  to  a nearby  official  burial  ground,  Anderson 
and  others  in  his  tribe  sent  out  a call  for  volunteers  to  occupy  the  site. 

In  the  past,  exhumed  Indian  skeletons  were  loaned  out  to  museums, 
reburied  in  state-recognized  cemeteries,  or  destroyed  altogether.  MIAC 
leaders  want  to  dig  up  the  bones  and  move  them  across  the  street  to  the 
Cerbian  Building  Site,  home  of  a certified  Dakota  burial  mound,  so 
construction  can  resume.  But  the  Mdewakantons  believe  that  the  blood  and 
flesh  of  the  deceased  are  forever  a part  of  the  ground  and  must  be 
protected  to  dignify  the  ancestral  legacy. 

"Don't  repatriate  [the  bones].  Save  God's  little  acre,"  implores 
Mdewakanton  Cultural  Chairman  Him  Anderson.  Anderson,  Mdewakanton  Tribal 
Chairman,  Michael  Scott,  and  many  other  supporters  are  offended  by  MIAC's 
push  to  dig  up  the  bones,  which  they  fervently  believe  is  a sacred  part  of 
their  spiritual  heritage.  Instead,  they  want  to  leave  the  land  alone. 

Mdewakanton  Dakotas  are  a subset  of  the  Dakota  or  Lakota  nation, 
sometimes  called  the  Sioux.  They  consider  disrupting  their  ancestors' 
burial  site  a wrongful  violation  of  their  heritage. 

"What  do  we  tell  our  children  when  they  ask  us  why  our  ancestors  are  not 
left  in  peace?"  Anderson  laments,  as  he  tearfully  gazes  in  the  direction 
of  the  mound.  Like  many  other  Indians,  he  feels  that  if  the  Mdewakanton 
children  continually  see  their  homeland  and  hallowed  grounds  desecrated, 
they  will  lose  their  tribal  identity. 

"This  is  cultural  genocide,"  he  said. 

Since  the  August  26  discovery,  Mdewakantons  and  other  sympathetic 
activists  have  sustained  an  ongoing  vigil  across  the  road  from  the 
controversial  location.  Every  night,  they  hold  a mexica,  or  prayer  circle, 
to  pay  homage  to  the  spirit  world  and  strengthen  their  collective  unity. 

In  a press  conference  held  the  day  after  the  remains  were  found,  Garrett 
Wilson,  Dakota  spiritual  elder,  explained  the  necessity  of  a show  of 
social  solidarity:  "We're  gathered  together  not  looking  for  publicity  but 
paying  our  respects  to  the  body  recovered  up  there  on  the  mound." 

The  aim  of  the  nonviolent  demonstration  is  to  educate  and  spread 
awareness  about  the  importance  of  preserving  Indian  history,  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  American  history.  The  Mdewakantons  would  also  like  to 
secure  zoning  limitations  to  forbid  McGough  Construction  from  building  on 
this  relatively  small  patch  of  terrain. 

The  Mdewakantons'  fight  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  a 
federally-recognized  tribe,  so  they  have  limited  influence  with  the  MIAC 
and  little  power  to  initiate  protective  county,  state,  or  federal 
legislation.  Their  land  base  is  nonexistent,  although  historical  documents, 
paintings,  and  old  newspaper  articles  have  verified  the  authenticity  of 
many  grave  mounds  along  the  banks  of  the  Minnesota  River,  called  the  Van 
Ness  Mounds,  as  Mendota  Mdewakanton  Indian  territory. 

If  the  Mdewakanton  can  prove  that  the  recently  uncovered  mound  in 
Bloomington  belongs  to  them,  the  site  would  come  under  the  protection  of 


the  Private  Cemeteries  Act,  in  accordance  with  Minnesota  State  Statute 
307.08  and  Bloomington  civic  law.  But  this,  too,  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  mound  is  situated  on  private  property  and  that  there  is  no  record 
of  the  mound  in  the  deed  to  the  property. 

Bruce  White,  an  independent  historian  who  has  worked  to  substantiate 
Mendota  Indian  history,  said  that  proving  the  historical  significance  of 
the  grave  to  ensure  it  meets  the  criteria  of  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  is  a daunting  challenge.  Indeed,  very  few  written 
testimonials  of  Indian  history  exist,  because  they  relate  their  past 
through  oral  tradition.  But  he  notes  that  the  decisions  affecting 
Minnesota  indigenous  populations  should  go  beyond  the  technicalities  and 
politics  of  a tribunal.  "How  many  bones  do  you  have  to  find  to  convince 
people  that  a place  is  sacred?"  he  asks. 
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Indians  begin  week-long,  100-mile  trek 
By  BARBARA  ARRIGONI/MediaNews  Group 
September  13,  2004 

The  early  morning  air  was  cool  Sunday  as  American  Indians  from  different 
tribes  gathered  for  breakfast  at  the  Indian  Fishery  on  River  Road  before 
setting  out  on  foot  for  a 100-mile  journey. 

The  group  will  walk  across  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  the  North  Coast 
Range  along  the  Nome  Cult  Trail,  which  was  forged  by  their  ancestors  in  a 
forced  relocation. 

Fred  "Coyote"  Downey,  67,  has  made  the  honorary  trek  since  it  began  nine 
years  ago. 

"I  do  this  walk  for  a tough  little  Indian  boy,"  Downey  said.  "He  was 
taken  from  here  with  his  mom  and  a group  of  people.  The  Army  marched  them 
to  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation.  He  was  8 years  old." 

That  boy  was  Downey's  grandfather. 

"We  do  it  to  honor  the  original  marchers,  he  said.  "It  was  pretty  hard 
on  the  people.  A lot  of  them  didn't  make  it.  It's  become  a very  personal 
thing.  Each  of  us  has  had  family  members  that  came  on  that  walk  in  1863, 

141  years  ago." 

Some  of  the  walkers  pray  and  make  offerings  over  the  trail. 

"We  know  it  was  very  painful,  so  we  suffer;  so  we  know  the  hardship,"  he 
said . 

Downey  said  the  hardest  thing  about  the  walk  is  going  through  areas 
where  he  knows  people  died.  He  said  it's  a good  experience  for  the 
children  who  participate  in  the  walk. 

"We  try  to  tell  the  children  not  to  think  about  all  the  terrible  things 
that  happened  in  the  past  to  our  people,"  Downey  said.  "Our  people  are 
good  people  kind,  strong  people.  You  don't  have  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
being  Indian." 

Downey  said  the  walk  will  take  a week.  The  walkers  will  camp  at  Buckhorn 
Campground  at  Black  Butte  Lake. 

Not  all  of  the  hikers  are  American  Indian.  Homa  Multani,  25,  is 
originally  from  Los  Angeles.  She  said  she  isn't  from  a tribe  but  is 
actually  an  Indian  from  India. 

Multani  said  she  heard  about  the  walk  through  one  of  her  co-workers,  one 
of  the  walk's  planners. 

"They  mentioned  it  to  me  and  I thought  it  was  an  excellent  idea  to 
promote  cultural  awareness,"  she  said.  "It's  a history  a lot  of  people 
either  don't  know  about  or  have  forgotten." 


She  doesn't  plan  to  walk  the  entire  trail,  however. 

This  is  Multani's  first  trip. 

"They  teased  me  a lot  about  the  trip,"  she  said.  "They  told  me  I'd  have 
to  swim  through  the  Sacramento  River  and  put  rocks  in  my  pocket  so  when 
trucks  go  by,  I won't  blow  away.  There  were  a lot  of  funny  stories  to 
prepare  me,  I guess." 

Multani  said  she  isn't  concerned  about  the  distance,  because  she  runs 
the  Los  Angeles  Marathon  each  year.  She  said  she  thinks  the  walk  on  the 
Nome  Cult  Trail  is  a way  to  develop  empathy  and  understanding  for  American 
Indians . 

"The  plight  of  native  people  is  parallel,"  she  said.  "You  can  see  the 
struggle  of  native  people  mirrored  all  around  the  world." 

The  walkers  are  expected  to  reach  Round  Valley  Sept.  18. 
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Dine'  Bitzill:  Navajo  public  in  the  dark 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
September  9,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - A Navajo  grassroots  coalition  will  call  upon  the 
Navajo  government  today  to  hire  an  outside  law  firm  to  perform  an 
independent  analysis  of  the  proposed  Navajo  Nation  water  rights  settlement. 

The  Dine'  Bitzill  Navajo  Strength  coalition  wants  a delegate-sponsored 
resolution  on  this  fall's  Navajo  Council  session  agenda  mandating  an 
analysis  be  performed  to  give  the  Navajo  people  a clearer  idea  of  what  the 
settlement  means.  The  coalition  is  holding  a news  conference  at  1 p.m.  at 
the  Dine'  Quality  Inn  Restaurant  in  Window  Rock  to  announce  its  intention. 

"The  concern  is  the  Navajo  people  still  have  not  been  fully  informed  of 
the  political  and  legal  ramifications  of  the  agreement,"  said  Norman 
Patrick  Brown,  one  of  the  coalition  leaders,  in  an  interview  Wednesday. 

"Where  are  all  the  people  who  support  the  settlement?  Where  are  they?" 

Brown  asked.  "If  the  water  rights  agreement  is  so  great  and  so  positive, 
why  are  they  (the  Navajo  Nation)  afraid  to  have  us  look  at  it,  evaluate  it 
and  have  an  independent  counsel  to  educate  people,  the  grandpas  and 
grandmas?" 

The  Navajo  Water  Commission  can  afford  to  spend  $30,000-$40,000  on  the 
study  out  of  its  annual  multimillion  dollar  budget,  he  added. 

"If  it's  great  ...  we'll  jump  behind  the  agreement,"  Brown  said,  adding 
its  strength  comes  from  people  supporting  it.  His  coalition  represents 
more  than  a dozen  grassroot  coalitions  throughout  the  27,000  square-mile 
reservation . 

The  settlement,  still  in  negotiations  with  the  New  Mexico'  state 
engineer,  seeks  606,060-acre-feet  of  diverted  water  - 56  percent  of  the 
basin's  water  supply  in  New  Mexico  - annually  for  the  Navajo  Nation.  It 
also  seeks  $1.2  billion  in  federal  appropriations  to  pay  for  a Navajo- 
Gallup  Pipeline,  to  complete  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  and 
other  Navajo  water  inf rastructure  projects. 

Once  passed,  the  settlement  would  set  a precedent  for  negotiations 
between  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  states  of  Arizona  and  Utah  on  potential 
water  right  settlements  on  the  Lower  and  Upper  Colorado  River  Basins 
respectively.  Brown  added,  because  it  allowed  a New  Mexico  state  court  to 
adjudicate  a water  claim. 

Brown  added  he  is  distressed  the  Navajo  Nation  has  not  publicly 
responded  to  U.S.  Sen.  Pete  Domenici's  Aug.  18  letter  to  Navajo  President 
Doe  Shirley  Dr.  stating  the  $1.2  billion  settlement  had  become  too 


expensive  for  congressional  passage.  U.S.  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.  stated 
Sept.  1 he  agreed  with  Domenici  on  this  issue,  adding  the  proposed  Navajo 
settlement  was  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  the  CALFED  water  settlement  in 
California  by  comparison.  The  House  passed  the  $389  million  settlement 
Duly  9. 

"Ideally  there  should  be  some  kind  of  reaction  from  the  (Navajo) 

Council,"  Council  spokesman  Merle  Pete  said  Wednesday  about  Domenici  and 
Udall's  statements.  "They  (the  Council)  have  talked  about  not  making 
their  reaction  public." 

Shirley  spokeswoman  Deana  Dackson  added  Wednesday,  "The  president  has 
not  issued  a response." 

Brown  is  also  concerned  the  Council  has  repeatedly  gone  into  closed-door 
executive  sessions  - keeping  the  Navajo  public  in  the  dark  - each  time  the 
water  settlement  was  discussed. 

The  Council  has  only  heard  reports  from  the  Navajo  Water  Commission  and 
Navajo  water  attorney  Stanley  Pollack  during  those  executive  sessions, 

Pete  said,  adding,  "The  Council  really  hasn't  dug  their  hands  into  it  (the 
settlement)  at  all." 

The  closed-door  sessions  give  the  88  delegates  an  opportunity  to  talk 
"candidly"  about  the  settlement  without  the  public  listening,  Pete  said. 
Furthermore,  the  Council  is  not  expected  to  speak  publicly  about  the 
settlement  until  the  third  draft  comes  out  and  they  are  ready  to  vote  on 
it.  For  the  Council  to  do  otherwise  would  be  "premature,"  he  added. 

The  state  engineer  released  its  first  draft  Dec.  5 after  nearly  a decade 
of  secret  negotiations  with  the  Navajo  Nation  and  Navajo  water  attorney 
Stanley  Pollack.  A second  draft  was  released  Duly  9 following  an  extended 
public  comment  period. 

"The  (Navajo)  people  aren't  excluded  in  commenting  in  this  proposal  at 
all,"  Pete  said,  adding  he  would  like  to  see  public  hearings  held  on 
Navajo  land  - as  opposed  to  Farmington  - after  the  third  draft  was 
released . 

Brown  wasn't  as  optimistic  "The  trust  factor  within  the  Navajo  Nation 
government  is  not  there.  They  can  only  tell  us  so  much.  They  knew  very 
well  by  excluding  us  from  the  Navajo  Nation  water  rights  agreement  . . . the 
ideal  would  be  reasserting  our  rights." 

The  Navajo  Water  Commission  met  privately  with  Domenici  staff  members 
Aug.  31  in  Albuquerque  in  response  to  the  letter  to  discuss  the  cost  of 
the  settlement.  The  senator  was  in  New  York  City  attending  the  Republican 
National  Convention. 

That  prompted  an  argument  between  the  commission  and  the  Council's 
Natural  Resources  Committee  when  they  met  Sept.  3 in  Window  Rock,  Brown 
said,  because  the  commission  had  been  directed  to  meet  with  Domenici 
personally. 

"Who's  in  charge?"  Brown  asked,  saying  the  water  commission,  the 
resource  committee,  the  president's  office,  the  speaker's  office  and  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee  all  proclaim  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
settlement.  "Everybody  wants  to  be  at  the  front.  We  can't  - we  have  to  be 
together,"  he  said. 

Pollack  is  feeding  all  the  Navajo  government  entities  information.  Brown 
said,  adding,  "He  has  incredible  access  to  power." 

Dim  Snyder:  jsnyder@daily-times.com 
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Some  Native  American  editors  lose  jobs  after  clashing  with  tribal  officials 
By  Becky  Dohnson 


As  sovereign  nations,  tribes  write  and  enforce  their  own  constitutions. 
They  have  their  own  attorney  generals  and  own  tribal  court  systems. 

But  only  11  percent  of  tribes  - 64  of  the  554  federally  recognized 
tribes  - have  adopted  free  press  legislation,  according  to  Ron  Walters, 
director  of  the  Native  American  lournalists  Association.  For  17  years, 

NAHA  has  been  leading  a crusade  for  tribal  free  press  laws.  It's  a 
particularly  thorny  debate  among  Indian  nations  where  nearly  all 
newspapers  are  owned  and  partially  funded  by  the  tribal  government. 

Suppressed  editors  could  challenge  free  press  abuses  under  the  Indian 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  which  extends  First  Amendment  rights  to  Indian 
tribes.  "No  Indian  tribe  in  exercising  powers  of  self-government  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,"  the  Act  states. 

But  falling  back  on  U.S.  laws  flies  in  the  face  of  tribal  sovereignty. 

"It  puts  the  tribes'  newspaper  in  a precarious  situation  of  saying  'do  I 
maintain  my  sovereignty  or  do  I run  to  the  U.S  courts  for  help?'"  Walters 
said . 

Besides,  American  free  press  laws  were  intended  to  protect  independent 
newspapers  from  being  shut  down  by  the  government.  When  the  government 
owns  the  newspaper,  the  right  to  fire  a subordinate  employee  and  outline 
policies  for  its  own  departments  could  override  free  press  laws. 

A milestone  was  reached  last  November,  when  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  passed  a resolution  urging  tribes  to  adopt  free  press 
legislation.  The  Eastern  Band  is  a mbmer  of  the  Congress. 

Two  tribes  that  have  adopted  free  press  legislation  in  recent  years  are 
among  tribes  with  a history  of  sharp  division  between  the  press  and 
elected  leaders.  In  both  cases,  the  legislation  followed  an  extreme  case 
of  free  press  suppression  - namely  firing  the  editor.  In  both  cases,  a 
subsequent  chief  reinstated  the  fired  editor  and  championed  free  press 
legislation . 

Agent  of  the  people 

Dan  Agent,  former  editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  in  Oklahoma,  is 
heralded  in  the  industry  as  a journalistic  martyr.  Agent  was  fired  in  1995 
by  Chief  Doe  Byrd  when  Agent  refused  to  heed  Byrd's  demands  to  stop 
reporting  on  his  administration's  unconventional  and  overbearing  governing 
techniques . 

Four  years  later,  a new  chief,  Chad  Smith,  was  elected.  Smith  reinstated 
Agent  as  editor.  With  Smith's  backing,  the  tribe  passed  the  Independent 
Press  Act  of  2000. 

"The  main  thing  it  does  is  removes  the  newspaper  and  its  staff  from  the 
chain  of  command.  The  chief  can  no  longer  hire  and  fire  people,"  explained 
Bryan  Pollard,  acting  editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix.  (Agent  recently  left 
the  paper  to  work  for  the  Crazy  Florse  Foundation.) 

Instead,  firing  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  an  editorial  advisory  board. 
The  board  has  three  members:  one  appointed  by  the  chief,  one  by  tribal 
council,  and  those  two  appointments  in  turn  chose  the  third. 

Pollard  said  it  is  a good  start,  but  not  ideal.  As  long  as  the  advisory 

board  is  comprised  of  political  appointees,  the  newspaper  could  still  be 
subject  to  political  whims. 

"Right  now  this  legislation  is  effective  because  we  have  a chief  that 
supports  a free  press.  What  happens  when  we  have  a chief  who  is  not  so 

sympathetic?  It's  only  then  that  we  will  know  how  strong  our  legislation 

is,  or  how  free  and  independent  we  are,"  Pollard  said.  "There's  lots  of 
things  the  chief  could  do  to  make  his  or  her  life  miserable." 

And  there's  always  the  threat  of  tribal  council  yanking  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  paper,  as  they  control  the  purse  strings.  Pollard  sees  that  as 
the  most  serious  threat,  although  not  as  likely  since  eight  of  the  15 
tribal  council  members  would  have  to  agree. 

The  Cherokee  Phoenix  is  a monthly  paper  with  a circulation  of  107,000. 

All  tribal  members  get  a free  subscription,  paid  for  by  the  tribe. 

Padlocked  papers 

The  native  paper  with  the  most  tumultuous,  notorious  past  is  the  Navajo 
Times.  Today,  it  is  the  best-protected  tribal  paper  in  the  nation,  however. 


The  first  clash  between  the  Navajo  leadership  and  the  Times  editor  goes 
back  to  1982.  Duane  Beyal,  editor  then  and  still  editor  now,  was  covering 
a hot  election  for  tribal  council  president. 

The  well-established  incumbent,  Peter  MacDonald,  faced  serious 
competition  from  a charismatic,  populist  challenger.  Scared  of  losing  his 
power  base,  MacDonald  tried  to  manipulate  the  Navajo  Times  for  his 
personal  political  purposes. 

"His  staff  called  and  order  me  to  print  that  10,000  people  had  attended 
his  campaign  rally.  My  reporters  said  it  was  something  like  1,500,"  Beyal 
said.  Beyal,  one  the  job  barely  a year,  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

"Technically  they  were  our  bosses,"  Beyal  said. 

Beyal  printed  the  inflated  numbers  for  the  rally  on  the  front  page.  But 
on  the  editorial  page,  however,  Beyal  printed  the  rest  of  the  story.  He 
wrote  both  an  editorial  and  a column  revealing  MacDonald's  threats  to  the 
paper  and  the  lies. 

"After  all,  this  is  the  tribal  members'  newspaper,  not  whoever  is  in 
power  at  the  time,"  Beyal  said. 

When  the  paper  came  out,  Beyal  was  suspended  immediately,  termination 
pending.  Newspaper  reporters  in  surrounding  non-Indian  communities  picked 
up  the  story  and  rallied  behind  Beyal.  The  onslaught  of  negative  publicity 
forced  MacDonald  to  reinstate  Beyal. 

MacDonald  lost  the  race  that  year,  but  four  years  later,  won  his  seat 
back.  It  didn't  take  long  before  MacDonald  and  the  newspaper  clashed  again, 
this  time  over  articles  and  editorials  critical  of  MacDonald's  tribal 
budget . 

"He  sent  the  Navajo  police  to  shut  down  the  paper,"  Beyal  said.  All  the 
employees  were  fired. 

The  paper  remained  closed  for  a few  months  before  tribal  leadership 
decided  it  gave  the  tribe  a bad  image,  Beyal  said.  So  MacDonald  hired  a 
skeleton  crew  to  start  putting  out  paper  again. 

Enter  Tom  Arvizo,  a now-famous  crusader  for  tribal  free  press.  By  the 
mid-1990s,  Arviso  had  engaged  tribal  leaders  in  a serious  discussion  to 
free  The  Navajo  Times  from  tribal  control.  Nearly  10  years  later,  in 
January  2004,  the  Navajo  politicians  agreed  to  sever  tribal  control  over 
the  Times. 

The  result  was  an  unusual  set-up.  The  paper  morphed  into  a tribally 
owned  corporation,  similar  to  a casino  operation,  in  which  the  casino  is 
owned  by  the  tribe  but  run  as  an  independent  corporation  and  free 
enterprise. 

"The  Navajo  Times  has  always  been  owned  by  the  tribe.  It  is  still  an 
asset  of  the  people  and  you  can't  make  it  totally  private  and  sever  that 
relationship,"  Beyal  said.  "But  you  can  make  it  a public  institution  that 
is  separate  from  tribal  politics  and  the  bureaucracy  of  the  government." 

The  Navajo  Times  is  legally  a corporation,  but  its  shareholders  are  the 
12  members  of  tribal  council.  They  meet  once  or  twice  a year  to  make  sure 
the  paper  is  not  in  jeopardy. 

"They  want  to  be  assured  every  once  in  a while  that  we're  not  messing  it 
up,"  Beyal  said.  "A  lot  of  people  are  watching  to  see  how  it  works." 
Copyright  c.  2004  Smoky  Mountain  News. 
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Chickasaw,  Choctaw  highlight  economic  development 
September  7,  2004 

by:  Mark  Fogarty  / Today  Correspondent 

TULSA,  Okla.  - Two  of  the  leaders  of  Oklahoma's  "five  civilized  tribes" 
took  advantage  of  a federal  American  Indian  housing  summit  to  highlight 


their  peoples'  great  strides  forward  in  economic  development. 

Chickasaw  Gov.  Bill  Anoatubby  and  Choctaw  Chief  Gregory  E.  Pyle  both 
made  recitals  of  what  their  tribes  have  been  able  to  establish  from  humble 
beginnings  to  where  the  two  nations  now  employ  more  than  10,000  between 
them. 

Chief  Pyle  noted  that  while  the  focus  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  Southern  Plains  regional  housing  summit  was  to 
leverage  outside  financial  resources,  he  said  that  a lot  of  the  Choctaws' 
financial  success  has  come  from  observing  what  other  Indian  tribes  have 
done. 

Pyle  said  that  his  tribe  has  gone  all  over  the  country  - to  Arizona, 
Florida  and  Las  Vegas  - to  observe  successful  Indian  economic  development 
ventures,  and  hasn't  been  afraid  to  try  to  replicate  the  ones  it  saw  as 
viable.  And  while  not  all  have  been  successful,  he  said  his  tribe  might 
start  four  businesses  to  find  one  or  two  that  work. 

The  tribe,  based  in  Durant,  Okla.,  employs  5,700  people  currently,  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  $85  million.  Chief  since  1997,  Pyle  noted  that 
housing  has  played  a key  role  in  the  tribe's  development. 

He  said  the  Choctaw  have  built  cluster  houses  at  multiple  sites,  with 
the  tribe  buying  the  land  and  the  tribal  housing  authority  placing  the 
houses  there.  The  tribe  has  built  its  own  houses,  training  people  to  be 
carpenters,  and  then  ships  the  home  to  the  site. 

Pyle  said  the  tribe  builds  houses  to  be  sturdy,  wanting  them  to  last  50 
to  100  years.  As  far  as  financing  goes,  the  tribe  would  typically  put  up 
$500,000  of  gaming  money  and  leverage  it  with  private  sources,  building 
houses  for  $50,000,  which  would  include  a driveway  and  a little  bit  of 
money  for  furniture.  Monthly  cost  for  tribal  members  would  be  $400. 

Plans  now  are  to  build  more  health  facilities,  such  as  the  diabetic 
wellness  center  just  built  with  the  help  of  a large  grant  from  HUD.  The 
tribe  is  now  planning  to  build  a healthy  lifestyles  facility  in  Durant. 

The  Chief  also  stressed  the  importance  of  the  Choctaw  language  as  a 
bulwark  of  the  nation's  culture  and  success.  According  to  the  tribe  he  has 
"negotiated  millions  of  dollars  of  new  contracts  for  the  Choctaw  Nation; 
increased  higher  education  scholarships  to  more  than  4,000  students  for 
this  academic  year;  built  a new  tribal  hospital,  and  six  elderly 
communities"  among  other  accomplishments. 

Gov.  Anoatubby,  who  has  led  the  Chickasaw  Nation  since  1987,  has  seen 
its  ventures  grow  from  250  employees  with  an  annual  budget  of  $11  million 
to  4,500  employees  and  almost  $300  million  and  almost  three  dozen 
businesses.  He  remembered  that  when  he  first  became  associated  with  tribal 
government,  less  than  30  people  worked  for  it  and  the  nation  was  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  federal  support. 

Economic  development  is  "a  big  key  why  the  Chickasaw  Nation  is  not  99.99 
percent  dependent  on  the  United  States,"  he  told  the  meeting. 

The  governor  spoke  of  the  success  of  the  Chuka  Chukmasi  mortgage  program 
that  has  provided  270  loans  to  date  to  Chickasaws  all  around  the  country, 
providing  $19  million  in  financing  to  tribal  members.  "Housing  is  very, 
very  important  to  the  overall  mission"  of  the  nation,  he  said. 

Chuka  Chukmasi  (the  phrase  means  "Beautiful  House"  in  Chickasaw)  has  won 
two  national  awards  for  innovation  - the  Social  Impact  Award,  and  a tribal 
governance  award  from  the  Kennedy  School  of  Harvard  University.  Financial 
partners  include  Washington,  D.C. -based  mortgage  agency  Fannie  Mae,  lender 
First  Mortgage  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  mortgage  insurer  PMI  Mortgage  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  nation  also  has  an  active  home  building  program,  he  said,  with  more 
than  100  units  under  construction  right  now. 

The  governor  noted  that  the  Nation's  more  than  30  businesses  include  a 
chocolate  factory,  a commercial  bank  and  a radio  station. 

Health  and  education  are  big  priorities.  Anoatubby  can  remember  when  the 
Chickasaw  had  no  health  facilities  at  all.  Today,  it  has  "a  health  system 
unmatched  anywhere  in  the  United  States."  There  are  four  general  practice 
clinics,  a diabetes  clinic  and  a wellness  education  facility. 

Other  tribal  leaders  at  the  HUD  housing  summit  included  Kenneth 
Blanchard,  governor  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  Dohn 
Philip  Froman,  chief  of  the  Peoria  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 


HUD's  Southern  Plains  region,  which  consists  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Kansas 
and  Louisiana,  includes  48  tribes  and  some  500,000  Indians.  This  was  the 
fifth  of  six  regional  summits  held  this  year.  Next  year,  HUD  plans  to  hold 
a national  Indian  housing  summit,  at  a time  and  place  yet  to  be  determined. 
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S.  Mountain  College  offers  Indian  studies 
Jacqueline  Shoyeb 
The  Arizona  Republic 
September  13,  2004 

April  Greyeyes  is  looking  for  heroes  - Native  American  heroes  lost  in  the 
pages  of  the  mostly  Euro-American  history  she  has  learned  since  childhood. 

"It  was  always  about  the  Europeans,"  she  said.  "We  learned  about 
Columbus,  not  native  history." 

Now  a college  student,  Greyeyes  has  found  her  history  through  a new 
American  Indian  Studies  Program  at  South  Mountain  Community  College 
Guadalupe  Center  this  fall.  The  program  is  expected  to  expand  to  the  main 
campus  next  year. 

But  the  program  is  one  of  several  changes  the  school  is  making  in 
response  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  Native  American  students. 

An  enrollment  increase  of  nearly  120  percent  - from  91  Native  Americans 
in  2001  to  199  in  2004  - has  helped  revive  the  only  Native  American  club 
on  campus  and  expand  an  existing  high  school-to-college  bridge  program. 

The  increase  includes  enrollment  at  the  recently  built  Guadalupe  Center, 
which  serves  many  Pascua  Yaqui  members. 

Alex  Osuna  said  the  reasons  to  continue  his  education  were  clear. 

"You  see  all  these  successful  people,  and  it's  very  rare  to  see  Native 
Americans  that  are  successful  or  run  corporations, " he  said.  "It  drives  me 
to  be  educated  and  be  somebody." 

A Pascua  Yaqui,  Osuna  has  worked  heavily  in  the  community  college's 
first  Native  American  club.  Circle  of  Nations.  Organized  in  early  February, 
the  club  is  another  move  to  unite  and  involve  Native  American  students  at 
the  three  South  Mountain  campuses  in  Phoenix,  Ahwatukee  and  Guadalupe. 
Copyright  c.  2004  azcentral.com. 
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Tribal  Sovereignty?  It  Doesn't  Exist 
By  KATHLEEN  GRASSO  ANDERSEN 
September  12,  2004 

That  George  W.  Bush  cannot  define  tribal  sovereignty  does  not  surprise 
me.  In  the  first  place,  "sovereignty"  is  a four-syllable  word  and  he  can 
barely  speak  in  complete,  grammatically  correct  sentences.  By  the  same 
token,  all  the  journalists  who  laughed  at  his  inability  to  explain  what 
tribal  sovereignty  means  would  be  hardpressed  themselves  to  give  a cogent 
and  accurate  reply. 


Put  yourself  to  the  test  and  print  what  you  think  tribal  sovereignty  is, 
as  a recent  lettert  writer  requested.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
tribal  sovereignty  is  just  a term  that  the  government  likes  to  pull  out 
of  a hat,  like  a rabbit,  whenever  it  wants  to  evade  the  issue  of  equal 
rights  of  Native  Americans.  It  does  not  exist  in  legal  reality. 

The  U.S.  trust  policy  makes  each  tribe  a "ward  of  the  state."  All  so- 
called  "Indian  land"  is,  in  reality  federal  land  that  Congress  has 
designated  to  be  used  as  "reserves"  for  Native  Americans.  Congress, 
through  its  plenary  powers,  can  terminate  a tribe  and  extinguish  Indian 
land  title  at  any  time,  in  any  manner,  without  the  tribe's  consent. 

Does  that  sound  sovereign  to  you? 

It  gets  worse.  The  U.S.  trust  policy  for  Native  Americans  requires  all 
tribes  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  for  their 
choice  of  attorney.  So,  if  a tribe  wants  to  sue  the  federal  government, 
it  has  to  get  the  OK  from  Uncle  Sam  on  who  will  represent  them.  Attorney 
General  Richard  Blumenthal  can  explain  how  this  works. 

In  1991,  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  voted  to  approve  $30,000  for 
the  Connecticut  Indian  Affairs  Council,  but  when  CIAC  Chairwoman  Paulette 
Crone  requested  the  release  of  those  funds  so  they  could  hire  an  attorney, 
the  attorney  general  refused  to  release  the  funds,  citing  Connecticut's 
trust  agreement.  There  are  numerous  examples  where  a tribe  was  denied  the 
right  to  legal  counsel  of  it  choice. 

Does  that  sound  sovereign  to  you? 

A tribe  also  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  every  business  proposal  it  wants  to  enter.  The  U.S.  has  often  expanded 
its  trust  responsibility  to  approve  of  the  tribe's  choice  of  legal 
counsel  and  simply  appointed  an  attorney  to  a tribe,  whether  or  not  one  is 
wanted . 

Usually  these  are  former  U.S.  attorneys  who  proceed  to  accept 
settlements  against  a tribe's  wishes,  or  who  simultaneously  represent  the 
tribe  and  an  American  company  with  whom  they  are  doing  business.  One 
example  was  the  1950s  appointment  of  attorney  John  C.  Boyden,  to  the  Hopi 
Tribe,  to  represent  them  in  a lease  with  Peabody  Coal,  for  whom  he  also 
served  as  legal  counsel.  The  tribe  got  25  cents  a ton  for  coal  that  was 
sold  for  $75  a ton. 

When  Peabody  Coal  wanted  to  expand  its  coal  mining.  Sen.  Dohn  McCain, 
R-Ariz.,  member  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  did  his 
campaign  contributor,  Peabody  Coal,  a favor  and  introduced  legislation  in 
1974  calling  for  the  forcible  removal  of  10,000  Navajo  and  Hopi  with  a 
completion  date  of  Duly  6,  1986. 

It  gets  worse.  One  would  think  if  a tribe  enjoyed  "sovereignty"  it 
could  decide  on  the  tribal  children's  education.  Wrong.  By  the  authority 
of  the  U.S.  Trust  Policy,  Indian  children  since  the  early  1900s  were 
forcibly  removed  from  their  homes  and  transported  long  distances  to  BIA 
schools  where  they  were  forbidden  to  speak  their  own  language  on  pain  of 
torture. 

By  forcibly,  I mean  the  U.S.  Cavalry  riding  out  to  an  Indian  village, 
shooting  dogs  so  families  could  not  be  warned  and  breaking  the  shins  of 
children  attempting  to  run  away.  Parents  who  refused  to  give  their 
children  up  voluntarilly  were  sent  to  Alcatraz  for  10  years. 

Would  you  call  that  sovereign? 

And  then  there's  the  issue  of  the  military  draft  and  so  on,  but  you  get 
the  picture. 

You  could  ask  our  two  senators  and  our  congressmen  to  help  you  define 
tribal  sovereignty,  but  I would  wager  that  their  comprehension  is  as 
dismally  unenlightened  as  that  of  George  W.  Bush.  It  could  be  amusing, 
though . 

Kathleen  Grasso  Andersen  divides  her  time  between  a home  in  New  London 
and  California.  She  assisted  the  Hopi  Tribe  in  its  formal  complaint  to 
the  United  Nations  that  U.S.  trust  policy  was  a legal  form  of  dimination 
against  Native  Americans. 
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Harjo:  The  Whiteman  and  the  Disease 
September  10,  2004 

by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Columnist  / Indian  Country  Today 

Things  used  to  be  simpler  in  the  old-timey  days,  or  maybe  they  were  just 
more  high  contrast.  We  were  the  Peoples.  They  were  the  Whiteman. 

They  came;  they  misnamed;  they  killed.  And  that  was  the  first  Whiteman 
Indian  policy  (a.k.a.,  the  Invasion). 

The  second  was:  They  stayed;  they  stole;  they  killed. 

That  one  lasted  a really  long  time,  from  genocide  to  slow  genocide. 

We  move  into  the  modern  era  through  international  treaty  pledges  of 
peace  and  friendship  to  the  courtrooms  where  we  have  to  duke  it  out  for 
inches  of  land,  buckets  of  water,  scraps  of  dignity  and  even  chards  of 
people. 

Now,  we  can  begin  to  see  our  own  time,  which  is  luxuriant,  in  contrast 
to  our  generations  all  the  way  back  to  1491. 

Despite  our  current  socio-economic  problems  and  continuing  injustices, 
we  have  time  to  understand  what  happened  to  us,  who  did  it  and  how  to  stop 
it.  And,  more  and  more  of  us  are  able  to  live  in  peace  with  our  neighbors, 
especially  those  who  are  not  benefiting  from  heinous  acts  committed 
against  our  ancestors  and  who  are  not  opposing  our  right  to  seek  redress 
for  them. 

As  we  think  about  the  present,  we  need  to  keep  a few  things  in  mind. 

First,  the  Whiteman  is  no  longer  solely  white  or  a man  or  a descendant 
of  someone  who  killed  our  grandpas  or  stole  our  grandmas'  lands. 

Second,  the  craziness  and  greed  of  the  Whiteman  that  made  him  hate  us 
because  he  did  bad  things  to  us  is  now  a disease  that  blankets  much  of  the 
legal  system  and  popular  culture,  and  infects  many  who  never  met  us, 
historically  or  today. 

Third,  a manifestation  of  this  pathology  is  that  the  new  whiteman  (a.k.a. 
, the  Disease)  must  keep  us  in  our  place.  Socially  and  economically,  this 
means  anywhere  below  everyone  else's  rung  of  the  ladder.  Physically,  it 
means  any  place  or  thing  the  Disease  does  not  want  for  itself.  No  matter 
how  many  times  a Native  nation  or  person  may  move  to  accommodate  it, 
eventually  the  new  whiteman  will  covet  the  new  place. 

The  Disease  will  want  not  only  the  new  place,  but  will  desire  what  we  do 
there  - pray  or  paint  or  dance  or  sing  - and  will  try  to  control  our 
behavior.  Once  it  controls  our  behavior,  it  will  assume  the  reigns  of  our 
lives  and  assume  our  very  identity. 

Why  does  it  do  this?  On  the  theory  that,  once  in  positions  of  power,  we 
will  be  as  bad  to  the  new  whiteman  as  the  Whiteman  has  been  to  us.  Of 
course,  that  is  not  our  history  or  experience,  but  the  new  whiteman  still 
takes  it  as  fact  that  he  must  control  us  or  become  us,  or  both. 

Fourth,  there  is  a direct  line  between  land-grabs  and  identity  theft. 
Evidence  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  large  percentage  of  non-Native 
decision  makers  in  tribal  institutions  and  businesses  and  Native 
organizations,  as  well  as  the  high  numbers  of  non-Natives  posing  as  Native 
people  in  the  arts  and  education  and  business. 

This  historic  progression  from  appropriation  of  property  to  acquisition 
of  identity  can  be  seen  plainly  in  American  athletic  programs. 

After  the  federal  government  banned  the  Sun  Dance  and  claimed  Native 
sacred  places  for  their  own  purposes,  Whitemen  donned  "Indian"  costumes, 
adopted  "Indian"  personae  and  performed  "Indian"  dances  during  the  time- 
outs and  half-times  of  sports  contests.  The  only  Native  people  who  could 
dance  were  those  tamed  Indians  who  acted  like  "wild  Indians"  in  motion 
pictures  or  who  performed  for  the  amusement  of  tourists  and  visiting 
officials . 


This  is  not  entirely  a thing  of  the  past. 

Sometimes,  Native  people  are  assigned  to  play  the  Indian  mascot,  or  are 
given  tokenized  positions  in  other  fields.  If  the  Indian  mascot  or  token 
balks,  the  owner/manager/administrator  finds  another  Indian  willing  to 
play  ball  or  gives  the  job  of  Indian  mascot/token  to  a non-Indian. 

A few  of  the  most  prominent  pseudo-Indians  in  the  early  1900s  actually 
got  their  starts  in  athletics,  where  they  were  sportsmen  and  mascots  at 
the  same  time.  The  most  notable  among  these  were  "Lone  Star"  Dietz  and 
"Buffalo  Child  Long  Lance." 

Long  Lance  killed  himself  when  he  was  finally  exposed  as  an  imposter. 

Dietz  toughed  his  way  through  a trial  about  a missing  person  he  was 
impersonating  and  went  down  in  football  mythology  as  the  excuse  for  the 
Washington  team  carrying  the  name  so  many  Native  people  despise. 

Other  pseudo-Indian  super  stars  were  virtual  mascots/tokens  in  their 
fields:  lamake  Highwater  and  Yeffe  Kimball  Slatin  in  the  arts;  Frank 
Hopkins  in  horse-riding;  Red  Thundercloud  in  language. 

In  their  time,  these  pseudo-Indians  were  enormously  popular  among  non- 
Indians.  Why?  Because  they  were  not  Indians.  They  were  giving  the  audience 
the  recreation  and  comfort  it  wanted  - an  Indian  mascot/token  that 
provided  entertainment,  but  would  not  ruin  the  neighborhood  with  actual 
Indian  family  or  tribal  members. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  Disease  is  that  its  pathogens  peddle  the 
discredited  idea  of  the  American  melting  pot.  Anyone  who  disagrees  - by 
attempting  to  change  the  image  from  a melting  pot  to  a garden  in  full 
distinctive  flower,  for  example  - is  accused  of  practicing  the  politics  of 
exclusion  and  separation,  and  denying  the  shared  humanity  of  all  peoples. 
Code  for  this  is  "identity  politics." 

After  the  catastrophic  events  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  many  assimilationists 
reverted  to  type  and  declared  publicly  that  the  U.S.  was  once  again  a 
melting  pot.  Shortly  after  airplanes  were  allowed  in  the  skies  again,  an 
arts  conference  was  convened  in  Chicago,  where  one  funder  pronounced  all 
talk  of  racial  and  cultural  distinctiveness  as  "over,  passe'  - 9/11 
changed  all  that,  you  know." 

While  the  Disease  continues  in  its  obsession  to  make  us  over  in  its 
image  and  co-opt  our  imagery,  it  finds  newer  and  cruder  ways  to  maladapt 
and  to  silence  our  objections  to  its  course,  even  going  so  far  as  to  keep 
us  from  burying  our  ancestors  and  to  tell  our  children  lies  about  who  we 
are . 

The  prognosis  is  not  as  bleak  as  it  once  was.  Many  of  us  are  not  hosts 
to  this  pathology  and  are  not  in  contact  with  its  carriers.  As  we  heal 
ourselves,  we  meet  more  non-Native  people  avoiding  and  repairing  damage, 
too.  The  pathological  takers  have  a big  corner  of  the  garden,  but  it's  not 
the  whole  world  and  we  won't  catch  the  Disease  if  we  don't  go  there. 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee,  is  president  of 
the  Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a columnist 
for  Indian  Country  Today. 
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According  to  Steven  L.  Winter,  in  his  book  "A  Clearing  in  the  Forest:  Law, 
Life,  and  Mind"  (2001),  recent  findings  in  cognitive  science  (study  of  the 


human  mind)  reveal  that  the  mind  functions  largely  by  means  of  metaphors 
and  other  cognitive  operations.  Metaphor  is  thinking  of  one  thing  in  terms 
of  something  else.  As  Winter  explains,  cognitive  science  has  revealed  that 
all  thought  is  innately  imaginative,  and  metaphor  is  one  of  the  ways  that 
human  beings  use  the  imaginative  power  of  human  thought. 

But  the  question  arises,  are  some  metaphors  and  other  mental  processes 
more  likely  to  lead  to  thoughts  and  behavior  that  are  dehumanizing  and 
pathological?  For  example,  if  one  group  of  people  thinks  of  and 
dehumanizes  another  group  of  people  as  "beasts,"  or  sub-human,  isn't  this 
likely  to  lead  to  negative,  perhaps  even  heinous  behavior  towards  the 
people  being  labeled?  Is  it  correct  to  consider  such  negative  thoughts  and 
behavior  to  be  pathological? 

Take  the  example  of  George  Washington  thinking  of  and  referring  to 
Indians  as  "savages"  and  "beasts."  In  1783,  Washington  wrote  that,  "the 
gradual  extension  of  our  settlements  will  as  certainly  cause  the  savage, 
as  the  wolf,  to  retire."  By  retire  he  meant,  move  away  or  be  killed.  Both 
"the  savage"  and  "the  wolf"  were  described  by  Washington  as,  "beasts  of 
prey,  tho'  they  differ  in  shape."  This  is  an  example  of  Washington  using 
the  imaginative  power  of  thought  in  a dehumanizing,  and,  arguably, 
pathological  manner. 

Cognitive  theory  posits  that  how  we  conceive  (think)  of  something 
predetermines  how  we  will  behave  toward  that  thing.  Thus,  the  imaginative 
American  conception  of  Indians  as  "beasts  of  prey"  led  to  very  specific 
kinds  of  pathological  behavior  consistent  with  that  mental  image  (thought, 
or  idea) . 

For  example,  American  troops  - at  Washington's  instruction  - carried  out 
a scorched  earth  policy  against  the  Seneca  Nation  by  destroying  entire 
towns  and  vast  food  supplies.  In  some  cases,  American  troops  skinned  the 
bodies  of  the  Seneca  people  who  had  been  killed.  The  troops  would  skin  the 
bodies  "from  the  hips  downward  to  make  boot  tops  or  leggings."  Since  the 
Seneca  killed  were  imagined  or  conceived  of  as  "beasts,"  they  could, 
without  any  twinge  of  American  conscience,  be  skinned  like  wild  beasts. 

Greed  was  a powerful  motive  for  this  kind  of  thought  and  behavior 
towards  the  Seneca  and  other  Native  nations:  Millions  of  acres  of  land  and 
all  the  material  wealth  those  lands  represented.  Genocide  can  be  good  for 
business . 

That  Hitler  exhibited  a pathological  mentality  and  behavior  toward  Dews, 
which  was  reflected  in  their  mass  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis, 
is  taken  for  granted  by  most  people.  Fewer  people  would  be  of  the  opinion 

that  the  United  States,  over  the  course  of  its  history,  has  exhibited  a 

pathological  mentality  and  behavior  toward  American  Indian  nations  and 
peoples.  Yet  who  could  deny  that  skinning  human  beings  such  as 
Washington's  soldiers  did  to  the  Seneca  people  reflects  some  kind  of 
pathology? 

If  a child  kills  cats  and  blows  up  frogs  with  firecrackers,  is  this  the 

sign  of  a balanced  and  well-adjusted  human  being?  Or  is  such  behavior 

indicative  of  deep  emotional  and  perhaps  mental  pathology?  Serial  killers 
often  start  out  with  these  "small  killings"  and  eventually  begin  killing 
other  human  beings.  The  pathology  that  the  future  serial  killer  exhibits 
in  childhood  becomes  fully  manifested  in  heinous  acts  of  murder  in 
adulthood . 

By  way  of  analogy,  during  its  "infancy"  and  "youth"  the  United  States 
started  out  killing  off  Indians,  while  compulsively  stealing  massive 
amounts  of  lands  and  resources  from  Native  nations.  Over  the  course  of  its 
entire  lifespan  the  United  States  has  continued  to  exhibit  compulsive 
pathological  behavior  toward  Native  peoples. 

Because  the  people  of  the  United  States  understandably  desire  to  view 
their  country  in  a positive  light,  they  tend  to  conveniently  overlook  or 
deny  the  U.S.'s  reprehensible  thought  and  behavior  towards  Native  nations. 
The  subject  of  U.S.  genocide  against  American  Indians  is  conveniently 
swept  under  the  rug,  so  to  speak,  and  in  mainstream  media  we  never  see  a 
discussion  of  the  possibility  of  an  American  pathology  towards  Native 
nations  and  peoples.  Being  able  to  avoid  this  uncomfortable  subject  makes 
it  a lot  easier  on  those  wishing  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  United  States 
without  contradiction. 


When  one  thinks  about  it,  it  would  seem  that  the  American  empire's 
mental  and  behavioral  pathology  toward  Native  nations  has  passed  through 
different  phases. 

One  phase  was  the  outright  killing  of  Indians  from  the  Ohio  Valley  to 
the  gold  fields  of  California,  and  everywhere  in  between.  Another  phase 
was  the  U.S.'s  never-ending  kleptomaniacal  compulsion  to  steal  Indian 
lands  and  resources.  (Recent  passage  of  the  Western  Shoshone  bill  is 
evidence  that  this  phase  is  still  ongoing).  Yet  another  phase  was  the  U.S. 
's  efforts  to  destroy  the  economic  and  political  independence  of  Native 
nations,  to  destroy  Native  languages,  cultures,  and  to  destroy  our  ability 
to  live  our  respective  spiritual  traditions  in  our  sacred  places.  Is  this 
compulsively  destructive  mentality  and  behavior  toward  Native  peoples 
evidence  that  the  U.S.  society  has  a deep  and  underlying  illness 
(pathology)?  Or  is  it  just  "the  American  way,"  along  with  apple  pie  and 
the  American  flag? 

America's  pathological  mentality  and  behavior  toward  Native  nations  has 
old  cognitive  roots  that  can  be  traced  back  many  centuries.  Take  for 
example  one  of  Cristobal  Colon's  favorite  passages  from  the  Bible:  "0  clap 
your  hands,  all  ye  nations:  shout  unto  God  with  the  voice  of  joy,  for  the 
Lord  is  high,  terrible:  a great  king  over  all  the  earth.  He  hath  subdued 
the  people  under  us:  and  the  nations  under  our  feet  & God  shall  reign  over 
the  nations." 

From  a Native  perspective,  one  could  say  that  applying  the  above  way  of 
thinking  to  indigenous  peoples  is  pathological  because  it  led  to  a brutal 
and  hierarchical  structuring  of  the  physical  and  social  world.  Core 
metaphorical  concepts  in  the  above  passage  include  the  concept  of  "the 
Lord"  being  "high  and  terrible."  Those  who  subscribed  to  this  viewpoint, 
felt  justified  in  conducting  themselves  as  European  "lords"  who  were  "high 
and  terrible."  This  attitude  is  exemplified  by  the  Spaniards'  use  of 
vicious  dogs  to  hunt  down  Indians  and  tear  them  apart,  or  conquistadors 
cutting  off  an  Indian's  hand  for  not  "handing"  the  Spaniards  an  imposed 
quota  of  gold. 

The  metaphors  in  the  above  passage  resulted  in  thinking  of  indigenous 
peoples  as  destined  to  be  "subdued"  because  "the  Lord  ...  hath  subdued" 
them.  Once  they  were  viewed  as  destined  to  be  "subdued,"  the  indigenous 
peoples  were  then  also  viewed  as  destined  to  exist  forever  "under"  the 
representatives  of  "the  Lord."  The  Christian  Europeans  then  viewed  the 
indigenous  peoples  as  existing  "under"  their  "feet,"  meaning,  subject  to 
Christian  European  authority.  Many  similar  conceptual  patterns  form  the 
basis  of  America's  present  day  pathological  mentality  and  behavior  towards 
Native  nations  and  peoples.  A "reality"  constructed  on  the  basis  of  such 
cognitive  patterns  is  a "reality"  of  domination. 

America's  mental  and  behavioral  patterns  of  pathology  toward  Native 
nations  generally  remain  at  an  unconscious  level  of  awareness  in  society. 
This  means  that  although  these  patterns  do  exist,  the  average  person  is 
usually  oblivious  to  this  fact.  It  is  up  to  us  to  identify  these  cognitive 
and  behavioral  patterns  of  domination,  and  suggest  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  them. 

If  we  accept  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  an  American  pathology  toward 
Native  nations  and  peoples,  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  ought  to  search 
for  ways  to  heal  this  pathology.  Such  a task  is  extremely  difficult 
because  of  the  extent  to  which  America's  cognitive  and  behavioral  patterns 
of  domination  toward  Native  nations  and  peoples  seem  to  be  inextricably 
woven  into  the  social,  legal,  political,  and  economic  fabric  and 
institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  pathology  then  becomes  manifested 
through  largely  taken  for  granted  and  seemingly  "normal"  everyday 
activities,  such  as  federal  legislation  and  policy  decisions.  Supreme 
Court  and  other  court  rulings,  state  legislation  and  policy  decisions. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  decisions  and  so  forth. 

Ironically,  history  suggests  that  for  centuries  the  cultures  and 
cognitive  systems  of  indigenous  peoples  contain  transformative  and  healing 
alternatives  to  the  American  pathology.  Although  we  must  be  cautious  to 
refrain  from  romanticizing  Native  cultures,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
traditional  worldviews  and  conceptual  systems  of  indigenous  nations  and 
peoples  contain  healing  metaphors  and  values  that  stand  in  stark  contrast 


to  the  Euro-American  system  of  thought  and  behavior. 

One  clear  example  of  how  indigenous  societies  have  influenced  the  world 
in  the  political  realm  is  the  extent  to  which  the  model  of  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy  influenced  many  of  the  founders  of  the  United  States  such  as 
Benjamin  Franklin.  "From  America  have  emerged  the  cornerstones  of  the 
political  philosophy  that  has  transformed  the  world/'  wrote  German 
Arciniegas  in  his  book  "America  in  Europe"  (1980).  The  indigenous  worlds  - 
concepts,  technologies,  medicines,  foodstuffs,  etc.,  - of  the  Americas  had 
a transforming  effect  on  the  dank  and  oppressive  medieval  culture  of 
Christendom.  Seeing  examples  of  indigenous  democracies  of  North  America, 
eventually  led  European  intellectuals  to  envision  the  possibility  of  a 
different  kind  of  political  order  based  on  "liberty,"  without  monarchy. 

The  French  thinker  La  Boetie  related  the  following:  "If  by  chance 
different  people  are  born  today,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  servitude  nor 
fear  liberty,  and  they  are  bidden  to  choose  between  being  slaves  or  living 
in  freedom  . . . there  is  not  doubt  that  they  will  be  more  inclined  to  obey 
reason  than  to  serve  other  men."  Such  ideas  flew  in  the  face  of  the  rigid 
hierarchical  structuring  of  European  society;  and  such  ideas  became  a 
catalyst  that  transformed  the  world  by  giving  voice  to  a concept  unknown 
in  medieval  Christendom:  "to  be  free." 

Indigenous  representatives  have  consistently  provided  insightful 
commentary  on  the  taken  for  granted  norms  of  European  societies.  Early  on, 
such  commentaries  influenced  European  political  philosophers  and  other 
Enlightenment  intellectuals.  What  was  normative  for  the  Christo-European 
world  was  generally  seen  as  pathological  from  an  indigenous  perspective. 
That  this  is  so  is  reflected  in  a story  related  by  the  French  essayist 
Montaigne  about  a time  when  King  Charles  of  France  thought  that  the 
splendor  of  his  court  might  have  greatly  impressed  some  visiting  Indians. 
When  the  king  asked  them  for  their  opinion,  the  Indians  made  two  key 
observations . 

As  German  Arciniegas  tells  the  story:  "...  they  found  it  strange  that  so 
many  older  men,  bearded  and  well  armed,  like  the  ones  who  make  up  his 
Majesty's  entourage,  rendered  obedience  to  the  monarch,  who  is  a child, 
and  that  they  should  not  choose  instead  the  eldest  among  them  to  command 
them.  Secondly,  that  among  the  people  there  should  be  a privileged  half 
that  enjoyed  every  luxury  and  comfort,  while  the  other  half  were  beggars 
who  implored  at  the  doors,  wasting  away  from  hunger  and  poverty.  It  seemed 
strange  to  them  that  this  half  that  suffered  such  great  injustice  should 
not  fly  at  the  rich  one's  throats  and  set  fire  to  their  houses."  Was  this 
prescient  of  the  French  Revolution? 

The  American  empire's  pathological  mentality  and  behavior  toward  Native 
nations  is  predicated  upon  very  old  deep-seated  metaphorical  concepts 
transplanted  from  Europe,  such  as  lordship,  monarchy,  dominion,  domination, 
subjugation,  subduing,  exploiting,  and  the  desire  to  profit  as  much  as 
possible  from  all  aspects  of  life.  Native  commentators  have  long  noted 
that  greed  and  lust  for  power  lie  at  the  heart  of  American  pathology. 

Chief  Doseph  of  the  Nez  Perce  remarked:  "My  father  was  the  first  to  see 
through  the  schemes  of  the  white  man,  and  he  warned  his  tribe  to  be 
careful  about  trading  with  them.  Fie  had  suspicion  of  men  whom  seemed 
anxious  to  make  money." 

Indigenous  knowledge  systems  contain  thousands  of  years  of  accumulated 
ecological  wisdom,  and  the  political  heritage  of  a free  and  independent 
existence.  Perhaps  these  indigenous  conceptual  and  behavioral  systems  are 
able  to  provide  a healing  alternative  to  American  and  Western  pathology. 

If  given  a chance,  perhaps  indigenous  knowledge  and  wisdom  will  be  able  to 
teach  human  beings  how  essential  it  is  for  us  to  harmonize  our  thoughts 
and  our  behaviors  with  the  natural  rhythms  and  ecological  systems  of 
Mother  Earth,  for  the  benefit  of  our  future  generations  and  all  living 
things . 

Steven  Newcomb  is  the  Indigenous  Law  research  coordinator  at  Kumeyaay 
Community  College  (located  on  the  reservation  of  the  Sycuan  Band  of  the 
Kumeyaay  Nation),  co-founder  and  co-director  of  the  Indigenous  Law 
Institute,  and  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Mohawk:  Mythological  America  is  an  unjust  society 
September  10,  2004 

by:  John  C.  Mohawk  / Columnist  / Indian  Country  Today 

The  roots  of  America's  persistent  injustices  to  its  indigenous  peoples, 
and  to  other  peoples  generally,  are  found  in  what  can  best  be  described  as 
the  peculiarly  American  version  of  Christianity.  You  could  hear  references 
to  this  phenomenon  in  recent  political  conventions,  in  references  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan's  allusions  to  a "city  upon  a hill,"  which  is  a 
reference  to  John  Winthrop's  sermon  of  1830.  In  that  work,  Winthrop  called 
upon  the  Puritans  to  act  as  though  God  was  living  among  them  and  asserted 
that  they  were  his  chosen  people,  that  the  eyes  of  "all  people  are  uponn 
us,"  and  "...  that  the  Lord  our  God  may  blesse  us  in  the  land  whether  wee 
goe  to  possess  it  ..."  These  Englishmen  who  were  about  to  land  in  "New 
England"  were  claiming  the  God  of  Israel,  that  they  were  somehow  modern 
Israelites,  a "chosen  people,"  chosen  to  possess  the  earth. 

To  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  such  words  must  sound  like  heresy. 

You  can  tell  you  are  a member  of  an  irrational,  potentially  dangerous 
group  when  your  beliefs  are  such  that  if  you  were  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who  held  such  beliefs,  you  would  be  universally  declared  as  mentally 
challenged.  John  Winthrop  believed  that  God  had  blessed  a small  band  of 
English  religious  misfits  and  political  refugees  with  the  right  to  all  the 
riches  in  the  world.  It  is  an  endless  entitlement,  not  restricted  to  New 
England,  not,  apparently  restricted  to  land  or  money.  When  God  gives  you 
an  entitlement,  you  cannot  do  wrong,  because  everything  you  do  is  in 
pursuit  of  God's  will.  And  everything  leads  to  paradise  or  utopia.  Reason 
does  not  impact  this  argument. 

The  fact  is  the  ancestors  of  these  Englishmen  were  barbarians  and  do  not 
appear  in  the  Bible,  their  source  of  holy  scriptures.  In  that  source  can 
be  found  no  reference  to  white  people,  and  no  offer  of  blessings  by  God  to 
Northern  Europeans  that  they  are  urged  in  the  name  of  Christ  or  Yahweh  to 
aggressively  seize  the  earth.  It  is  a belief  system  which  is  not  subject 
to  rational  discourse  or  historical  reasoning.  If  you  were  the  only 
individual  in  the  world  who  believed  it,  you  would  be  subject  to 
institutionalization.  But  this  pattern  of  belief  is  one  of  the  pillars  of 
American  nationalism,  the  one  embraced  by  George  W.  Bush.  Fie  can't  deny  it, 
but  no  one  asks  him  in  public  about  it. 

It  is  somewhat  trendy  these  days  to  state  that  there  are  two  Americas. 
John  Edwards,  the  democratic  vice  presidential  candidate,  says  this:  One 
America  for  the  wealthy  and  privileged,  and  one  for  everybody  else.  Edward 
Hacker  says  there  are  two  Americas:  One  white,  one  black,  separate  and 
unequal.  I also  find  two:  Mythological  America  which  embraces 
unquestioningly  the  old  mythologies  of  the  "city  upon  a hill"  and  its 
invitation  to  empirical  excesses,  and  Rational  America  which  embraces 
rational  discourse,  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  sense  that  it  is  possible  for 
a great  country  to  make  mistakes  but  is  also  possible  to  correct  things 
when  mistakes  are  made. 

Mythical  America  (like  mythical  Islam)  can  do  no  wrong.  Of  course,  when 
you  are  doing  God's  will,  you  cannot  make  mistakes.  Anything  done  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  is  done  in  the  name  of  God.  As  long  as  that  form  of 
nationalism  is  in  ascendance,  justice  for  "others"  will  be  off  the  table. 
This  is  at  the  heart  of  why  it  was  and  is  possible  to  steal  a continent, 
and  to  continue  to  take  whatever  desirable  things  Indians  have.  It  can  be 
such  a powerful  myth  that  even  in  the  current  presidential  debate,  what 


John  Cairo  said  35  years  ago  about  American  military  behavior  in  Vietnam 
is  not  talked  about  in  terms  of  whether  what  he  said  is  true  but  whether 
it  re-enforces  the  myth  of  infallibility.  When  God  makes  you  his  chosen 
people,  when  you  have  a claim  to  all  the  world's  riches  and  the  right  to 
use  force  to  take  it,  your  sacred  mission  is  empire. 

Shortly  after  9/11,  George  W.  Bush  made  a reference  to  America  being 
embarked  on  a new  crusade.  It  was  a moment  of  unintended  honesty  and  he 
quickly  corrected  himself  because  some  in  his  entourage  know  what  the  idea 
of  crusade  evokes.  In  the  first  Crusade,  the  Christian  soldiers  marched  on 
^Jerusalem  in  1096.  We  hardly  ever  hear  what  happened  there,  but  in  recent 
weeks  the  images  of  Iraqi  fighters  cutting  off  heads  of  innocent  people 
stirs  memories  of  the  times  when  Christian  armies  used  catapults  to  fling 
Moslem  heads  over  walls  of  cities.  During  the  early  crusades,  the 
crusaders  roasted  and  ate  babies,  according  to  the  Christian  historians  of 
the  day.  They  massacred  almost  all  the  Dews  and  Moslems  in  Derusalem  when 
the  city  fell.  God's  work  sometimes  takes  strange  turns.  Americans  don't 
hear  those  stories,  but  Moslem  children  do,  as  they  are  likely  to  hear 
stories  about  what  happened  in  Abu  Graib  prison. 

The  American  pathology  finds  its  roots  in  a myth-centered  nationalism 
which  entertains  a claim  that  God  intended  his  chosen  people  to  have 
whatever  they  want.  The  majority  of  Americans  do  not  believe  this,  and 
those  who  do  believe  it  carry  on  their  discourse  somewhat  hidden  from  the 
mainstream,  but  the  mainstream  is  dangerously  tolerant  of  it.  Here  you 
find  the  roots  of  America's  go-it-alone,  treaty  breaking,  empire  building, 
xenophobic  us-against-them  psychology.  At  the  end  of  that  road  are 
dangerous  enterprises  involving  over-reaching  for  the  fruits  of  empire. 
Empires,  essentially,  cannot  be  sustained.  France,  Spain,  England,  China, 
Dapan  - all  had  empires,  none  could  keep  them.  Each  had  some  kind  of 
rationalization  to  explain  why  they  deserved  to  pursue  world  domination 
which  failed  them  in  the  end. 

The  non-mythological  (actually  less  mythological  is  more  accurate)  more 
rational  rule-of-law  cooperate-with-one ' s-allies  America  is  locked  in  a 
struggle  with  its  evil  twin  and  seems  to  lack  some  of  the  energetic 
enthusiasm  of  the  latter.  What  I call  here  Rational  America  is  a 
significant  majority  of  the  American  people  who  don't  believe  in  holy  wars 
and  who  do  believe  their  politicians  are  capable  of  making  mistakes.  It  is 
important  that  Rational  America  get  its  bearings  because  the  last  time 
mythological  Islam  and  mythological  Europe  clashed  it  was  a slugfest  which 
lasted  centuries.  Europe,  which  had  looked  to  the  Holy  Land  as  its  plunder 
destination,  was  arguably  losing  when  it  stumbled  upon  the  Americas  and 
five  centuries  of  plunder  and  exploitation  elsewhere.  Modern  Europe 
appears  to  have  no  desire  to  pick  up  where  the  struggle  left  off,  but 
would  certainly  be  willing  to  be  a partner  in  building  rational  solutions 
which  are  not  founded  on  religious  mythologies  and  right  wingnut  f 
antasies  of  grandeur.  Rebuilding  a more  rational  society  would  mean 
building  a just  society.  At  the  moment,  it  is  not  clear  the  United  States 
is  going  to  go  in  that  direction. 

Dohn  C.  Mohawk  Ph.D.,  columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today, 
is  an  author  and  professor  in  the  Center  for  the  Americas 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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A feast  for  all:  Pueblo  feast  days  delight  the  stomach, 
the  eyes,  the  spirit 


Eddie  Chuculate 
September  8,  2004 

As  the  weather  cools,  everyone  should  take  time  to  attend  at  least  one 
area  Pueblo  feast  - special  events  that  take  place  at  no  other  spot  in  the 
world  but  New  Mexico. 

Dances  or  feasts  are  upcoming  at  Laguna  (Sept.  18,  Sept.  25,  Oct.  17), 
Taos  (Sept.  29-30),  Nambe  (Oct.  3-4),  Tesuque  (Nov.  21),  Pojoaque  and 
Jemez  (Dec.  12)  and  just  about  all  pueblos  Dec.  24-25. 

Don't  worry  about  intruding  on  sacred  ceremonies;  sacred  feast  dates 
aren't  publicized  anyway,  and  you  won't  even  know  they're  going  on.  But 
Pueblo  Indians  want  you  attend  other  feast  days,  which  have  vendors 
selling  jewelry,  food  and  other  goods  but  are  otherwise  free.  Some  pueblos 
even  have  carnival  rides. 

A famous  racing  writer  I know  said  he  wouldn't  attend,  because  he's  the 
antisocial  sort  and  doesn't  like  crowds.  I guess  he  thought  he  had  to 
dance  if  he  showed  up. 

But  feasts  accommodate  any  personality  type.  The  loner  can  munch  on 
grilled  corn  in  the  shadows,  lost  in  thought  and  watching  dances.  Glad- 
handers  can  mingle  with  the  crowd,  chat  up  vendors  or,  even  better,  chow 
down  in  someone's  kitchen. 

It's  said  no  one  is  turned  away  from  feasting  in  someone's  home,  but 
it's  probably  better  if  you  eat  where  you  know  someone  or  know  someone  who 
knows  someone.  If  you  know  a lot  of  people,  keep  your  appetite  in  check, 
because  you'll  end  up  eating  in  several  houses  and  could  regret  it  later. 

I found  out  cherry  Kool-Aid  doesn't  mix  well  with  roast  turkey,  Jell-0, 

Diet  Coke,  tamales,  cake,  watermelon  and  red  chile  pork  stew  with  hominy. 

You  never  know  who  or  what  you'll  see  at  a feast.  I met  Tom  Udall,  the  U 
S.  representative  and  former  New  Mexico  attorney  general,  at  a family's 
house  on  the  Jemez  plaza  once  and  discovered  we  both  knew  former  Oklahoma 
Attorney  General  Mike  Turpen,  my  baseball  coach  when  I was  10. 

At  San  Juan  Pueblo,  I saw  a tribal  police  officer  take  away  a camera 

from  an  Asian  tourist  and  yank  the  film  out,  exposing  it  to  the  sun.  Only 

reluctantly  did  he  return  the  Nikon.  A big  no-no:  no  picture  taking, 
filming,  sketching  or  recording  devices  at  most,  if  not  all,  feasts  and 
pueblos.  You'll  have  to  rely  on  your  memory. 

And  what  memories  they  can  be!  Watching  and  listening  to  a dance  can 
really  take  you  back.  You  think  of  how  many  generations  of  people  before 
you  heard  or  sang  these  same  songs  in  this  exact  same  place.  You  think  of 
ancient  times  when  you  see  turquoise  necklaces  around  a deer's  head  and 
dancers  with  foxtails. 

Then  a cell  phone  rings,  you  open  your  eyes,  and  you  see  kids  wearing 
sunglasses,  earrings  and  Nikes,  see  satellite  dishes  atop  old  adobe  houses 
and  hear  a Boeing  767  tearing  across  the  sky. 

The  dancers  are  praying  for  rain,  and  you  pray  they  never  stop. 

Eddie  Chuculate  (Creek/Cherokee)  is  a Tribune  copy  editor  who  writes  about 
American  Indian  issues.  His  column  appears  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  the  month.  Reach  him  at  823-3677  or  echuculate@abqtrib.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD:  Journey  to  Nez  Perce  country  proves  exciting 
September  4,  2004 

As  I sat  in  front  of  my  computer  Thursday,  blurry-eyed  and  tired,  I 
wondered  if  my  treks  across  the  Plains  were  becoming  too  trying  for  my  age 
I had  just  traveled  more  than  2,700  miles  from  Grand  Forks  to  Kamiah, 


Idaho,  to  visit  adopted  Nez  Perce  relatives  on  their  reservation. 

As  I journeyed  west  last  week,  I constantly  was  reminded  by  signs 
scattered  across  my  route  that  200  years  ago,  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William 
Clark  made  a similar  journey. 

This  is  the  third  time  I've  made  that  journey.  My  first  time  was  with  my 
aunt,  Agnes  Plenty  Chief.  She  and  my  uncle  were  adopted  by  the  Nez  Perce 
and  did  ceremonies  and  healing.  She  was  a spry  woman,  but  the  switchbacks 
and  duration  of  the  trip  left  her  exhausted.  She  passed  away  a few  years 
ago. 

The  topography  across  North  Dakota  pretty  much  is  those  wonderful 
rolling  Plains.  That's  what  Montana  is  like,  too,  at  first.  Then,  suddenly, 
black  mountains  with  white  caps  jut  out  of  the  land. 

We  began  the  climbing  and  descending  - first  the  Absaroka  range,  then 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Bitterroots.  Big  18-wheelers  either  were 
barreling  down  from  behind  like  they  were  going  to  go  right  over  the  top 
of  us  or  chugging  slowly  up  steep  roads,  breathing  hard  like  horses 
pulling  a heavy  load. 

Once  we  reach  Lolo  Pass,  we  crossed  into  Idaho  and  the  beginning  of  the 
real  mountain  roads.  The  switchbacks  whipped  the  car  back  and  forth  until 
I felt  dizzy.  I wasn't  driving.  It  is  a beautiful  drive  if  you  can  keep 
your  eyes  on  the  scenery  and  don't  look  at  the  steep  drop  off  beside  the 
road.  At  times,  the  car  was  thousands  of  feet  above  the  clear,  running 
Lochsa  River. 

The  mountainsides  were  covered  with  cedar  trees.  In  some  places,  the 
mountains  were  bare  from  fire,  yet  you  could  see  small  green  sprouts  that 
were  beginning  a new  age  - beginning  to  grow  into  a new  forest.  The  smell 
of  the  cedar  and  green  was  intoxicating.  You  couldn't  fill  your  lungs  full 
enough  of  that  sweet  air. 

The  switchback  driving  lasted  for  almost  two  hours.  It  was  so  long  that 
I forgot  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  wished  for  a convenience  store 
and  the  smell  of  car  exhaust. 

The  sun  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  was  bright.  The  temperature 
stayed  in  the  upper  90s  during  our  visit  to  the  Nez  Perce  reservation. 

The  Nez  Perce  are  fine  people.  They  not  only  are  friendly  and  hospitable 
but  also  a handsome  nation. 

My  adopted  relatives  live  on  the  mountainside.  As  we  sat  in  the  shade  of 
the  trees  at  their  house  and  talked  before  ceremony,  they  told  us  stories. 

I must  admit  they  are  right  up  on  the  top  as  good  storytellers . Through 
their  hand  gestures,  I could  almost  see  the  giant  elk  in  one  of  their 
stories  turn  toward  the  hunters. 

Mountain  lions  or  cougars  have  gotten  a couple  of  their  dogs  in  the  last 
few  months,  they  told  me.  "We  tell  our  children,"  said  Hodge,  an  adopted 
relative,  "to  stay  indoors  after  dark.  But  sometimes,  they  don't  listen." 

They  told  us  they've  seen  bear  in  their  back  yard  and  elk  on  the 
mountainside.  So  that  evening,  when  I walked  from  the  car  to  the  house,  I 
kept  an  eye  out  for  anything  moving  and  remembered  how  naive  I was  four 
years  ago  when  I was  here  and  strolled  into  the  mountains  for  roots. 

They  are  people  of  the  earth,  Hodge  told  me.  Their  prized  food  is  salmon 
from  the  river  running  through  their  reservation.  They  have  a storehouse 
full  of  roots  and  plants  from  their  mountains  and  hillsides  that  are  used 
for  food  or  medicines. 

When  the  days  were  finished,  we  were  treated  to  a traditional  Nez  Perce 
meal;  and  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  we  turned  the  car  east  and  headed 
back  up  the  mountain. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  we  reached  Lolo  Pass.  Over  the  tops  of  the 
mountain  we  saw  a bright  light.  It  was  so  bright  I thought  it  might  be 
something  in  Missoula,  Mont.,  a few  miles  away.  But  it  was  the  full  moon. 

At  dusk  the  next  day,  we  were  out  of  the  mountains  and  full  into  the 
Plains.  One  of  the  most  awesome  sights  of  our  trip  was  seeing  a full, 
blood-red  moon  sitting  on  the  horizon  of  the  treeless  Plains.  We  were 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  moon  that  seemed  to  smile  and  welcome  us  back 
to  the  Plains. 

Even  though  the  trip  is  long  and  arduous,  I plan  to  visit  my  adopted 
relatives  in  Nez  Perce  country  again  one  day.  They  are  people  who  stay  in 
my  mind  - people  you  want  to  visit  again  and  again. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Inuit  Women's  president  calls  it  a day 
September  7,  2004 

IQALUIT  - Veronica  Dewar  has  stepped  down  as  the  president  of  the 
Pauktuutit  Inuit  Women's  Association. 

In  a press  release  issued  Friday,  Dewar  says  she  resigned  for  personal 
reasons  after  six  years  in  the  job. 

She  and  her  family  have  moved  back  to  Rankin  Inlet. 

Dewar  says  she's  looking  forward  to  continuing  her  lifelong  commitment 
to  Inuit  women,  focusing  on  the  Kivalliq  region. 

Mary  Palliser  has  taken  on  the  role  of  president. 

Palliser  has  been  the  vice  president  of  Pauktuutit  for  two  terms, 
representing  the  region  of  Hudson. 

She  is  a teacher  in  Inukjuak. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Police  back  at  reserve  in  hunt  for  Tamra 
September  7,  2004 

REGINA  - Police  and  civilian  volunteers  are  searching  a reserve  near 
Regina  in  connection  with  the  disappearance  of  Tamra  Keepness,  who  has 
been  missing  for  more  than  two  months. 

Regina  Police  say  new  information  brought  them  back  to  the  Muscowpetung 
First  Nation,  65  kilometres  northeast  of  the  city.  It  is  not  clear  what 
they  are  looking  for. 

Police  renewed  their  search  of  the  area,  which  contains  swamps  and  brush, 
Saturday  morning. 

They  had  searched  the  area  earlier  after  discovering  the  burned-out 
remains  of  a van  stolen  from  within  10  blocks  of  the  Keepness  home  the 
night  she  went  missing.  Forensic  investigators  didn't  find  a connection  to 
the  Tamra  case  at  that  time. 

Tamra  was  last  seen  in  her  Regina  home  on  Duly  5.  Police  and  volunteers 
searched  the  immediate  area  for  about  a week  after  she  disappeared,  then 
refocused  the  investigation  on  Tamra 's  family. 

On  Tuesday,  about  30  people  were  searching  the  First  Nation,  including 
Regina  officers,  members  of  the  RCMP's  rapid  response  search  and  rescue 
unit  and  residents  of  the  Montreal  Cree  First  Nation. 

The  band  chief  and  council  are  keeping  everyone  except  police  and 
residents  out  of  the  area. 

Tamra  was  five  when  she  was  abducted.  Her  birthday  was  on  Sept.  1. 


Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
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Man  charged  with  stealing  van  near  Tamra's  home 
September  9,  2004 

REGINA  - A Saskatchewan  man  has  been  charged  with  stealing  a van,  on  the 
same  night  that  Tamra  Keepness  vanished  and  10  blocks  from  her  Regina  home. 

Police,  who  have  been  combing  the  Muscowpetung  reserve  near  Regina  this 
week,  say  they  are  now  mulling  the  possibility  that  the  theft  is  linked  to 
the  little  girl's  disappearance. 

"It  opens  up  a line  of  inquiry,"  Regina  police  spokesperson  Elizabeth 
Popowich  said  Thursday. 

Police  searched  the  area  earlier  after  discovering  the  burned-out 
remains  of  the  1973  Volkswagen  van  on  the  Muscowpetung  reserve,  65 
kilometres  northeast  of  Regina.  It  was  stolen  from  Tamra's  neighbourhood 
on  Duly  5. 

At  the  time,  investigators  dismissed  any  connection  to  the  five-year- 
old's  disappearance. 

Police  arrested  Walter  William  Obey  on  the  weekend  and  charged  him  with 
several  offences  including  theft.  Obey,  a 32-year-old  man  who  lives  on  the 
reserve,  is  to  appear  in  court  on  Tuesday. 

Tamra  was  last  seen  when  she  went  to  bed  in  her  Regina  home  on  Duly  5. 
Police  and  volunteers  searched  the  immediate  area  for  about  a week  after 
she  disappeared,  then  refocused  the  investigation  on  Tamra's  family. 

A $25,000  reward  has  been  offered  for  information  leading  to  her 
whereabouts . 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Meskwakis  about  to  launch  tribal  court 
September  9,  2004 

TAMA,  Iowa  (AP)  - Last  year,  a bitter  political  dispute  within  the 
Meskwaki  Indian  nation  led  to  the  closure  of  its  casino,  the  layoff  of 
hundreds  of  employees  and  the  loss  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
gambling  revenue. 

Now  leaders  of  this  small,  central  Iowa  tribe  are  crafting  a legal 
framework  they  hope  will  prevent  similar  struggles. 

Starting  this  fall,  civil  disputes  over  politics,  casino  contracts, 
family  matters,  and  tribal  customs  and  traditions  will  be  settled  in  a 
tribal  court. 

"I  think  there  is  a consensus  among  tribal  members  and  leaders  that  this 
is  something  that  is  necessary  and  prudent,"  said  Flomer  Bear  Dr.,  chairman 
of  the  tribal  council. 


After  a federal  judge  declined  to  intervene  in  the  tribe's  internal 
power  struggle,  government  regulators  shut  down  the  Meskwaki  casino  near 
Tama  in  May  2003. 

Under  the  Meskwaki  constitution,  the  very  council  that  a group  of  tribal 
members  was  trying  to  oust  was  responsible  for  settling  disputes.  That 
left  tribal  members  with  no  impartial  body  to  arbitrate  their  grievances. 

The  casino  reopened  in  December  after  new  council  elections,  but  the 
closure  cost  the  tribe  millions  in  gambling  revenue. 

More  than  half  the  nation's  564  federally  recognized  tribes  have 
established  courts  of  some  kind,  said  Larry  Lasley,  the  tribe's  executive 
director . 

The  Meskwaki,  too,  want  the  ability  to  solve  their  legal  matters  within 
their  community,  using  judges  who  respect  the  tribe's  traditions,  he  said. 

"It's  about  applying  our  traditional  values  or  teachings,  even 
determining  what  those  interests  are,  and  having  a court  that  can  render  a 
decision  based  on  those  values,"  Lasley  said. 

In  Dune,  the  tribal  council  approved  an  ordinance  creating  a tribal 
court  system,  including  a chief  justice,  three  trial  judges  and  a 
community  panel.  The  court  will  handle  only  civil  matters. 

When  the  court  opens  for  business  sometime  in  October,  its  staff,  judges, 
files  and  hearings  will  be  based  in  the  tribe's  main  office.  Future  plans 
include  building  a new  courthouse,  Lasley  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Omaha  World-Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Peltier  alleges  government  didn't  follow  sentencing  rules 
September  7,  2004 
Associated  Press 

American  Indian  activist  Leonard  Peltier  has  filed  another  lawsuit. 

This  one  accuses  federal  officials  of  not  following  sentencing  guidelines 
in  his  case  and  that  of  another  man,  Yorie  Von  Kahl.  Both  were  convicted  of 
killing  four  federal  agents  in  separate  cases. 

The  lawsuit  is  filed  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Peltier's  serving  two  life  sentences  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for  the 
slayings . 

Copyright  c.  2004  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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The  long  road  home 

Former  Miss  Navajo  Nation  Radmilla  Cody  begins  the  healing  process 
By  Marley  Shebala 
The  Navajo  Times 
September  9,  2004 

LEUPP,  Ariz.  - Doo  k'o'os  liid  (San  Francisco  Peaks),  one  of  the  holy 
mountains,  rose  in  the  distance  to  the  west  of  former  Miss  Navajo  Nation 


Radmilla  Cody's  home. 

Hen  family's  homestead  is  a cluster  of  homes  where  her  grandmother, 
mother  and  aunts  live. 

Cody  was  released  from  prison  on  Duly  14.  On  Dan.  6,  2002,  and  she  began 
a 21-month  sentence  at  a women's  prison  near  Phoenix.  She  had  pleaded 
guilty  on  March  14,  2002,  to  one  count  of  misprision  of  a felony. 

Misprision  of  a felony  is  knowing  about  a serious  crime  but  not 
reporting  it  to  authorities. 

Cody,  in  a Aug.  26  interview  with  the  Navajo  Times,  said  she  remembered 
Duly  14  vividly,  especially  how  her  family  and  friends  greeted  her  when 
she  became  a free  person  again  at  10  a.m. 

"My  grandmother,  my  grandpa  Bill,  his  family,  mom,  Earl  and  Lela  Tulley 
and  their  family.  Dr.  Moore,  my  cousin  Mona,  my  sister  Damilla  were  all 
there,"  said  Cody. 

She  said  the  night  before  her  release  she  tossed  and  turned  the  entire 
night  and  finally  just  sat  up  and  talked  with  her  "bunkie." 

At  about  4:30  a.m.,  she  went  outside,  faced  east  and  prayed,  which  was 
what  she  did  every  morning  of  her  time  in  prison.  She  also  did  her  usual 
morning  run  and  workout  and  then  had  her  "last  breakfast"  with  her  friends. 

Cody  said  that  during  her  first  week  in  prison,  her  counselor  and  case 
manager  told  her  that  her  release  date  would  be  Duly  14  if  she  was  a "good 
girl"  during  her  sentence. 

She  told  everyone  who  came  to  welcome  her  back  into  society  that  she 
wanted  to  get  off  the  prison  grounds  as  soon  as  possible. 

"I  tried  to  hug  everyone  that  was  there  but  I just  wanted  to  get  out," 
she  said. 

Commodity  cheese 

Later  that  day,  her  family  had  a welcome  home  lunch  and  dinner  for  her 
in  Phoenix. 

"I  got  to  eat  mutton,  fry  bread,  ache'e',  some  traditional  food,"  she 
said.  "I  was  in  heaven  except  someone  forgot  the  commodity  cheese.  I made 
a special  request.  Seriously,  I wanted  some  commodity  cheese." 

The  first  thing  she  did  when  she  got  to  her  grandmother's  house  was  to 
keep  a promise  she  made  to  herself  in  prison  and  that  was  to  go  straight 
to  the  sheep  corral,  smell  it  and  hold  some  dibe  bichaan  and  bless  herself 
with  it. 

She  looked  at  the  corral,  her  grandmother's  house  and  Doo  k'o'os  liid 
and  said  that  being  away  from  all  of  this,  which  included  the  smell  of  fry 
bread  and  sheep  and  the  sounds  of  her  mom  and  grandma  weaving  rugs,  made 
her  remember  every  detail  of  her  family's  homestead  and  what  makes  a home. 

She  looked  at  the  setting  sun  and  said  that  when  she  watched  the  sunset 
in  prison,  she  wondered  what  her  mother,  grandmother,  brother  and  other 
family  members  were  doing. 

When  she  prayed  at  dawn,  her  thoughts  went  to  her  people,  she  said.  "It 
was  comforting  to  know  others  were  praying  with  me.  That  was  my  strength." 

She  sighed,  shook  her  head  and  said  she  wouldn't  wish  prison  on  anyone. 

"The  time  that  I did  would  be  considered  easy  time  compared  to  those  who 
are  on  24-hour  lockdown  or  controlled  movement,"  she  said.  "I  was  at  a 
non-violent  camp  which  allowed  us  to  roam  about  the  premises  until  count 
time. " 

Facing  demons 

But  the  hardest  part  of  doing  time  was  the  beginning. 

"The  day  I set  foot  onto  that  (prison)  camp,  I had  to  face  up  to  many 
demons  in  my  past,"  she  said. 

The  past  for  her  was  the  emotions  that  she  put  on  a "backburner"  when 
she  was  going  through  her  trial  and  her  relationship  with  Darrel  Dwight 
Bellamy. 

Cody  was  indicted  with  16  other  individuals,  including  Bellamy,  in  a 
federal  drug  trafficking  case  in  Duly  2001. 

Bellamy,  who  was  34  at  the  time,  pleaded  guilty  to  federal  charges  of 
drug  trafficking  and  money  laundering. 

On  Dec.  11,  2003,  Cody  did  an  exclusive  interview  with  the  Navajo  Times 
and  spoke  candidly  and  often  through  tears  about  her  "sick"  relationship 


with  Bellamy. 

Bellamy  beat  hen  then  later  would  shower  her  with  expensive  gifts, 
including  a four-wheel  vehicle  and  trips  to  Mexico,  she  said. 

When  she  was  in  prison,  she  picked  up  a book  about  domestic  violence. 
"That  was  where  my  answer  was,"  she  said.  "Once  I started  educated  myself 
about  domestic  violence,  that  illness,  the  healing  began." 

She  admitted  that  it  was  tough  in  the  beginning  and  that  she  cried  a lot 

But  she  said  her  mother,  grandmother  and  other  relatives  supported  her 
and  eventually  she  faced  her  past  and  accepted  it. 

Healing  process 

"I've  had  to  heal,"  she  said.  "I'm  still  healing.  And  it  probably  will 
take  a lifetime  of  healing  before  I can  just  be  content  with  myself  as  a 
person . 

"I've  had  to  relearn  how  to  love  myself  again.  I learned  to  value  myself 
as  a woman  and  not  care  about  what  other  people  thought  and  what  they  had 
to  say.  I always  worried  about  that  and  not  what  Radmilla  thought  or  what 
was  right  for  Radmilla.  Radmilla  was  second. 

"I  learned  to  value  myself  and  that  I'm  a worthwhile  human  being.  It's 
sad  that  it  took  prison  for  that  to  happen.  It  shouldn't  have  had  to  take 
that.  But  it  did.  And  I've  accepted  that  that  is  a part  of  my  making. 

"Now  it's  time  to  look  forward  and  move  on,"  she  said.  "I  have  a clear 
mind  and  more  goals  to  attain  and  I'm  in  good  standing  in  with  the  Creator 
and  with  myself.  At  one  point  in  time,  my  worst  enemy  was  me." 

At  the  sheep  corral,  she  remembered  standing  on  top  of  a section  and 
singing  at  the  top  of  her  lungs  when  she  was  a little  girl. 

"I  really  believe  that  my  atsee'  (umbilical  cord)  was  buried  in  the 
sheep  corral,"  she  said.  "I  can  just  feel  that  bond.  How  strong  it  is. 

They  say  that's  what  always  brings  you  back.  And  it's  always  been  in  here. 
It's  been  in  the  sheep  corral.  To  the  sheep  corral  where  all  of  my  fondest 
memories  were  created." 

Behind  the  sheep  corral  was  where  she  was  photographed  for  her  Miss 
Navajo  poster.  The  San  Francisco  Peaks  were  the  backdrop. 

She  looked  down  at  the  dibe  bichaan  in  the  sheep  corral  and  said  Miguel 
Batista,  the  former  Arizona  Diamondbacks  pitcher,  told  her  that  he's 
coming  out  to  see  where  she  lives. 

She  told  Batista  that  she  blessed  myself  with  dibe  bichaan  and  when  she 
explained  that  it  was  "sheep  poop,"  he  couldn't  believe  her. 

Cody  said  Batista  was  among  several  people  that  visited  with  her  while 
she  was  in  prison. 

She  cried  as  she  talked  about  how  her  people,  especially  children, 
supported  her  with  letters. 

"A  lot  of  these  letters  got  me  through,"  she  said,  "especially  the  ones 
from  kids.  Some  kids  wrote  and  said  they  were  very  disappointed.  I 
respected  that. 

"But  in  return  I always  used  myself  as  an  example  and  I always  told  them 
just  look  at  the  mistakes  that  I have  made.  Dust  look  at  me  as  an  example 
of  bad  choices  and  where  it  can  land  you. 

"And  just  learn  from  the  mistakes  that  I made  in  my  life.  I think 
overall  that  that's  the  message  now.  This  is  my  teaching.  I'm  against 
drugs.  This  (prison)  has  made  a huge  impact  in  my  life,"  she  said. 

First  performance 

On  Saturday  at  5 p.m.  at  Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan's  pavilion  on  the 
fairgrounds,  Cody  will  give  her  first  performance. 

She  said  she  knows  that  not  everyone  will  be  happy  to  hear  or  see  her. 

"I  went  through  that  when  I was  Miss  Navajo  and  it  ain't  going  to  be  no 
different  except  now  I'm  a felon  and  I pretty  much  have  felon  marked  on  my 
forehead,"  she  said. 

"That's  the  only  difference.  Other  than  that  it's  different.  I went 
through  it  as  a child.  It's  always  been  a part  of  life,  as  far  as  people 
looking  down  on  me  for  the  color  of  my  skin,  for  me  holding  the  title  of 
Miss  Navajo  and  now  being  a felon. 

"I  mean  I'm  a felon,"  she  said.  "I'm  not  proud  that  I made  the  mistakes 
that  I did.  But  like  I said  it  was  part  of  my  making.  And  I wouldn't  be 


the  person  that  I am  today  had  it  not  been  for  the  mistakes  that  I made  in 
my  life.  It's  sad  that  I made  those  mistakes. 

"All  I can  do  is  the  best  I can  and  be  a spokesperson  on  drugs  and 
domestic  violence  and  educate  young  ones/'  she  said.  "We're  all  role 
models  everyday.  Dust  because  I'm  out  there  in  the  public  eye,  the 
expectations  are  higher  but  everyday  we're  all  role  models  in  our  homes 
and  daily  lives . " 
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Art  Durand,  host  of  Turtle  Island,  a program  on  station  KZSC  in  California, 
is  working  with  Native  American  inmates  at  Soledad  Prison  to  help  meet 
spiritual  needs.  As  part  of  his  efforts,  on  August  22  of  this  year,  he 
wrote  to  express  his  concerns  to  the  Warden  at  Soledad  Prison.  The  letter 
will  clarify  comments  made  by  later  inmate  correspondence . 

08-22-04 

caddress  deleted> 

Dear  Warden  Kane, 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Native  American  prisoners 
incarcerated  at  your  prison  are  having  a difficult  time  getting  their 
spiritual  needs  taken  care  of.  I wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  what  is  going 
wrong  with  their  program,  why  it  has  gone  wrong  and  what  we  Native 
Americans  living  on  the  outside  can  do  to  help  our  relatives  currently 
lodged  in  your  Iron  Flouse. 

I host  a radio  program  on  station  KZSC  88.1fm  called  Turtle  Island.  It 
airs  Sunday  evenings  6:30-8:30  p.m.  On  last  weeks  show  I aired  a number  of 
issues  brought  to  my  attention  by  prisoners  currently  incarcerated  at 
Soledad  and  asked  my  listeners  to  write  to  you.  I will  be  reading  this 
letter  and  your  response  on  the  air.  I hope  that  with  your  help  all  of  us 
can  come  to  understand  the  issues  and  find  ways  to  get  the  needs  of  all 
met.  I also  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  an  invitation  to  you  to  come 
on  the  show  and  speak  to  these  issues.  I recognize  that  your  job  is  a 
difficult  one  and  I thank  you  for  the  good  things  that  you  do. I understand 
also  that  people  of  good  will  can  find  areas  of  agreement.  I look  forward 
to  your  reply. 

Date:  Sun,  12  Sep  2004  15:05:19  -0700 
From:  "Art  Durand"  <nanalq@redshift . com> 
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>To:  "Danet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . net>, 

"Gary  Smith"  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

O' siyo  Guys, 

Here  is  the  latest  from  the  Brothers  at  Soledad. 

We  still  have  no  reply  to  our  letter  to  Warden  Kane  but  we  do  have  a 
letter  from  one  of  our  brothers  locked  away  in  the  Iron  House  at  Soledad, 
Vern  Bragg.  Vern  used  to  share  his  fine  and  eloquent  poetry  with  us 
regularly  and  we  have  been  waiting  patiently  for  a very  long  time  to  share 
his  words  with  our  listeners  again.  He  writes: 


Greetings  to  all- 


Before  coming  to  prison  and  being  introduced  to  the  Lodge,  many  of  us 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  the  spirituality  which  defines  Native  culture. 
Then  again,  despite  having  been  involved  in  the  Lodge  within  the  prison 
system,  many  of  us  still  know  very  little  about  Native  spirituality. 
Shedding  the  misconceptions  of  the  past  can  be  a difficlut  endeavor, 
regardless  of  the  best  of  intentions,  which  is  one  reason  the  input  of  the 
outside  community  is  of  vital  importance.  If  we  are  to  incorporate  the 
principles  of  Native  spirituality  into  our  daily  thoughts  and  actions, 
there  must  be  a strong  relationship  established  with  those  of  you  outside. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  such  interaction  is  essential  to  the  individual 
development  of  those  inside,  are  the  problems  we  face  with  the  prison 
administration  relative  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a viable 
Indian  program.  In  the  late  80A's,  Indian  spirituality  was  formily 
recognized  by  the  Dept,  of  Corrections.  The  guidelines  pertenant  to  the 
establishment  and  running  of  the  Indian  program  were  set  forth,  in  the 
stipulated  agreement  of  Sample  v.  Borg,  overseen  by  the  Honorable  W.K. 
Karlton  of  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Federal  Courts.  Fundamental  to  the 
implementation  of  a program  for  Indian  prisons  was  the  creation  of  a 
position  for  a Spiritual  Advisor,  whose  primary  responsibilities  were  to 
establish  a viable  program  (which  would  be  on  a par  with  that  of  other 
recognized  relegions.),  as  well  as  to  act  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
prisoners  and  the  outside  Indian  communities.  Here  at  Soledad,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  a Spiritual  Advisor  who  more  than  meets  the  standard  for 
this  position.  Many  prisons  do  not  enjoy  this  blessing.  These  positions 
are  being  held  by  non  Indians,  as  well  as  others  of  questionable  character 
The  problem  here,  however,  has  to  do  with  the  difficulties  arising  from  an 
administration  which  creates  an  atmosphere  wherein  it  is  impossible  for 
our  Spiritual  Advisor  to  do  his  job  in  an  effective  manner.  As  stated,  the 
parameters  of  the  job  are  clearly  defined  by  the  Court  and  subsequent 
Legislative  directives.  And  though  our  Spiritual  Advisor  meets  the 
qualifications,  he  is  not  being  afforded  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  the 
commitment  he  has  taken  on. 

A primary  example  of  this  is  evident  in  the  steady  decline  of  the 
services  we  are  to  be  afforded.  He  is  not  afforded  the  materials,  inmate 
staff  or  line  of  communications  allowed  other  chaplains.  He  is  not  being 
given  enough  time  to  carry  out  his  duties.  Other  chaplains  are  given  40 
hours  a week,  he  must  make  do  with  20  hrs.  though  his  duties  encompass 
equal  or  greater  responsibilities  than  those  of  other  chaplains. 
Additionally,  any  decision  which  impacts  the  program  and  its  subsequent 
management  is  to  be  cleared  through  him.  Our  program  has  been  modified 
many  times  with  negative  results  without  any  input  from  him. 

Having  been  a member  of  the  Circle  here  since  the  late  80A's,  IA've  seen 
many  men  holding  this  position  quit,  based  solely  on  a lack  of  cooperation 
by  the  administration.  The  fact  that  our  current  Spiritual  Advisor  has 
lasted  4 years  clarifies  his  commitment  to  establishing  a good  program  for 
us . Currently,  he  is  experiencing  many  difficulties  with  the  administration 
He  has  been  very  vocal  about  not  only  the  shortcomings  of  the 
administration  relative  to  the  program  itself,  but  to  the  treatment  of 
Indian  prisoners  housed  here,  particularly  those  refusing  to  cut  their 
hair.  As  a result  of  this,  he  has  been  the  object  of  an  unfounded 
investigtion  alleging  over  familiarity  with  prisoners.  The  fact  that  the 
investigation  has  gone  on  far  beyond  the  time  delegated  to  such  inquiries, 
with  no  definative  results  reveals  this  action  to  be  more  about  harassment 
than  valid  peneological  concerns.  If  he  had  the  concerted  support  of  the 
Indian  community,  this  would  stop.  If  he  had  your  input,  he  co  uld 
establish  a program  which  would  bring  positive  results. 

Every  Indian  at  this  institution  will  one  day  return  to  the  outside 
world ...  every  one.  The  vast  majority  would  do  so  as  an  asset,  were  they 
afforded  a good  program  while  inside.  The  majority  of  brothers  here  have 
been  incarcerated  for  many  years.  Of  that  number  many  are  first  time 
offenders.  There  is  a great  need  for  people  to  help  our  young  ones  avoid 
the  pitfalls  of  drugs,  alcohol  and  gangs.  Who  better  to  help  open  their 
eyes  than  someone  having  experienced  such  hardships?  One  life  touches  many 
for  the  better  of  for  the  worse.  How  would  you  have  it?  With  your 
assistance  we  can  come  home  to  you  in  a good  way.  With  your  help  many 


possibilities  exist. 

In  Spirit, 

Vern  Bragg 

For  those  of  our  listeners  who  have  not  yet  become  involved  in  what  is 
coming  to  be  known  as  the  Prison  Project  you  can  write  Warden  Kane  at 
PO  Box  686  Soledad,  CA  93960-0686. 


And  also  in  the  mail  this  week,  a note  from  a Muskogee  volunteer 
implementing  important  Native  American  prison  programs  for  Oklahoma 
inmates  re-entering  their  tribal  society,  and  providing  mentors  to  help 
their  children  while  they  are  incarcerated. 

Date:  Fri,  10  Sep  2004  17:02:44  -0500 

From:  "Loehr,  Brigita  S."  <brigitaloehr@ou . edu> 

Sub j : inmates 

>To:  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Dear  Ms.  Smith, 

I just  got  through  reading  your  article  on  prison  inmates.  I too  have  a 
strong  interest  and  concern  for  our  Natives  who  are  incarcerated.  I am 
Muscogee  (Creek)  and  have  been  going  into  prisons  since  about  92,  mainly 
to  encourage  our  inmates,  share  Indian  culture.  I belong  to  a sacred 
ceremonial  ground,  there  are  18  located  in  within  .Creek  Nation 
jurisdictional  boundaries. 

I recently  went  before  our  National  Council  to  speak  on  behalf  of  our 
prison  inmates  to  try  to  get  this  Prison  Reintogration  Bill  passed.  It 
has  been  a project  in  the  works  for  over  three  years,  it  was  passed  and 
they  will  be  developing  a new  transition  program  for  prison  inmates  for 
our  Creek  inmates,  I hope  that  it  can  be  a model  for  other  tribes. 
Unfortunately,  they  will  only  work  within  their  eight  county  boundries. 

But  it  is  a start,  and  it  brings  more  hope  to  other  creative  ideas  and 
possibilities . 

I am  also  in  a brand  new  start-up  program,  as  a field  coordinator  for 
Oklahoma  University's,  Mentoring  Children  of  Prison  Inmates  a 
collaboration  with  the  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters,  I will  assisting  with 
linkage  into  Indian  Country,  here  in  Oklahoma.  We  hope  to  build  a 
statewide  infrastructure  that  will  still  be  a continuing,  even  after  the  3 
years  funding  is  up.  For  me  it  will  be  an  honor  to  be  a part  of  helping 
in  this  area. 

What  you  said  about  us  doing  something  for  our  brothers  and  sisters  is 
true,  we  as  Indian  people  should  be  reaching  out,  that  is  part  of  our 
culture. 

I wanted  to  know  if  you  were  aware  of  any  resources  in  Oklahoma,  please 
send  me  names  and  addresses.  I would  like  to  say  MVTO!  to  you  for  all 
that  you  do  to  encourage  hope! 

Brigita  Loehr  M.S.  CRC 
Field  Coordinator 

Region  VII,  College  of  Confining  Education 

University  of  Oklahoma 

555  Constitution 

Norman,  Oklahoma  73102 

800-552-0772 

"RE : Rustywire:  A Streak  of  Charcoal"  

Date:  Sun,  23  Feb  2003  10:23  PM 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : a streak  of  charcoal 


Newsgroup:  alt. native 


It  was  way  before  I was  born,  at  a time  when  the  people  travelled 
from  up  North  to  Dinetah,  along  the  way  they  found  a streak  of  charcoal. 

He  was  just  a young  man,  full  of  hope,  dreams  and  looking  West  he 
found  a place  to  make  a way  for  himself  and  his  mother.  She  was  tall 
woman  for  a Hopi,  her  family  had  travelled  far,  and  she  taught  him  to 
go  to  school,  to  get  an  education  and  to  live  his  own  life  the  way  he 
wanted  to.  She  looked  at  him  from  a far  when  he  moved  away  from  her, 
but  he  spoke  with  her,  as  when  he  was  a child,  calling  her  Mom,  and 
that  is  the  desire  of  any  mother  I think,  that  your  child  will  go  out 
and  be  the  best  of  what  you  hope  that  they  might  find  in  this  life. 

A few  months  ago,  his  father,  an  Indian  man  who  struggled  with 
sickness,  not  so  much  being  sickly  but  having  arthritis,  and  good 
patience.  He  worked  in  the  local  Indian  community,  and  started  as  a 
clean  up  person  in  the  tribal  courts,  and  from  there  worked  many  years 
quietly,  making  a name  for  himself  until  one  day  he  was  man  people 
went  to  in  the  tribe  for  help.  The  tribal  council  appointed  him  to  the 
position  of  head  man  running  the  tribe,  and  he  was  there  every  day 
working  quietly.  Many  of  the  people  used  to  yell  at  him  for  not 
provding  them  with  what  they  wanted,  but  he  had  the  knack  of  letting 
it  roll  off  his  back  and  found  a reason  to  smile  the  next  time  he  saw 
them.  It  is  a hard  thing  to  do  be  this  way. 

Many  people  used  to  say  to  him  you  are  a cripple,  because  you  see  he 
had  arthritis,  the  kind  that  gnarls  your  hands,  and  twists  your  your 
legs,  so  when  he  walked  he  shuffled.  His  umbelical  cord  was  still 
attached  to  him,  and  it  ran  to  his  brothers  and  sister  who  were  always 
around  to  drive  him  where  he  needed  to  go.  It  was  unsaid,  he  needed 
help,  but  in  looking  at  him,  he  had  a certian  look  in  his  brown  eyes, 
that  sayed  to  you.  You  are  ok,  talk  to  me  about  what  is  ailing  you, 
when  he  looked  at  you  he  could  see  into  your  soul.  This  is  the  kind  of 
man  he  was.  He  went  home  one  weekend  and  travelled  to  this  place, 
working  on  a door  with  his  sons  and  fell  asleep.  He  said  to  us,  come 
to  my  place  and  we  will  eat,  bring  your  whole  family. 

People  did  not  know  that  each  day  when  he  went  home  he  collapsed  on 
the  bed,  and  had  such  a hard  time  sleeping.  His  body  was  racked  with 
pain,  but  he  never  complained,  but  sat  silently  and  worried  about  the 
elders  of  the  tribe,  the  youth  and  those  things  real  leaders  for  their 
people  think  about  it.  One  thing  he  acted  on  was  to  bring  the  local 
community  together,  no  matter  the  race,  he  talked  to  everyone  and 
spoke  quietly  about  a better  life  for  all  people.  This  was  his  quality 
of  life  and  belief.  He  went  to  bed  Saturday  night  and  never  woke  up. 

When  we  got  to  his  place,  we  learned  he  was  gone. 

I knew  him  for  a long  time.  His  wife  and  children  stood  by  and  opened 
their  doors  to  the  people  who  travelled  miles  to  talk  about  the  small 
things  he  had  done.  His  wife  had  a hard  time  adjusting  to  him  being 
gone,  but  her  children  were  there  to  help. 

Long  ago,  in  travelling  to  where  we  are  now,  we  lost  many  good  people, 
their  names  I can  not  remember  only  their  dreams,  hopes  and  good 
works,  they  made  us  survive  hardship,  bad  times,  bad  people  and  hard 
luck.  When  they  passed  on  as  a matter  of  rite,  those  that  mourned  made 
a streak  of  charcoal  on  themselves  and  carried  it  with  them  for  some 
time. 

I head  a sigh  that  I knew  was  not  good,  and  learned  the  bright  spot  of 
this  man's  life,  his  first  born,  went  to  sleep  with  a bad  cold.  He 
said,  I am  not  going  to  work  today,  but  rest  on  the  couch,  and  maybe 
it  will  do  me  good.  He  went  to  sleep  and  never  woke  up.  He  is  has 
joined  his  father.  Oh,  how  bad  it  is  sometimes  when  you  know  that  such 
things  happen  to  the  good  ones. 

In  the  old  days,  we  would  singing  a wailing  song,  so  sad  it  would  ring 
out  and  wrench  the  soul.  In  these  modern  times  we  don't  do  such 
things,  so  instead  we  take  a walk  by  ourselves  and  clear  the  mind.  It 
is  the  way  of  life,  we  don't  know  when  and  where  we  shall  go,  but  yet 
it  happens  and  we  leave  many  behind. 

A streak  of  charcoal  remains,  and  in  it,  it  says  that  it  is  a time  of 
mourning.  It  isn't  done  in  public  to  see,  but  is  placed  somewhere 
where  we  know  it  is,  and  it  reminds  us  of  our  mortality.  In  the  native 


way  of  talking  he  was  called  Arappo,  and  he  is  standing  with  his 
father,  and  all  those  that  lived  before... 


"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  12  Sep  2004  07:58:36  -1000 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub0j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  September  13-19 

KEPAKEMAPA 
September 
Mahoe  Hope 

13 

Look  to  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  solve  the  challenges  of  the 
present . 

14 

It  is  in  the  secluded  valleys  that  the  rarest  of  treasures  are  found. 

15 

See  the  dance  of  the  rain  upon  the  leaves;  hear  the  laughter  of  the 
waves  upon  the  shore. 

16 

Be  like  the  mountain  stream  --  if  something  blocks  your  path,  flow 
around  it. 

17 

In  this  world,  there  is  time  enough  for  all  things. 

18 

The  road  I walk  is  always  unfolding  before  me;  what  lies  around  the 
next  bend  is  a new  adventure. 

19 

The  dolphins  leap  and  play  upon  the  waves  at  morning;  they  are  the 
eternal  children  of  the  sea. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE:  Spiritdove  Poem:  Phantom  in  the  Night"  

Date:  Tue,  24  Aug  2004  16:18:45  -0700 
From:  Spiritdove  <imburgia@whidbey . com> 

Sub j : Native  Poetry... 

Autumn  Leaves 
volume  6 number  3 

Phantom  in  the  Night 

(A  True  Story! ) 

by  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia 

Woke  me  from  a dead  sleep 
Something  large  and  loud 
Crunching,  dancing  on  gravel 
Stomping,  blowing 
Like  an  elephant 
breaking  branches  in  retreat 
I snuck  downstairs 
Heart  beating 
cracked  open  the  door 
listened,  it  was  so  dark  out 
Then,  galloping  up  the  road 
Whinnying  in  wild  pleasure 
Horse  on  the  loose 
Phantom  in  the  Night! 


Copyright  c.  2001,  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia,  all  rights  reserved 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  13  Sep  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Thomas  Atkins,  Joseph  RedCloud,  M 3 LaBurt,  James  Starkey,  Gary  Smith, 
Robert  Dorman,  Rhonda  Garcia,  Art  Durand,  Brigita  Loehr,  Spiritdove, 
Johnnie  Rustywire,  Janet  Smith,  Debbie  Sanders 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 


across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE : Maria  Morales"  

Date:  Wed,  8 Sep  2004  08:28:55  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="MARIA  MORALES" 

http: //www. border la ndnews . com/ stories/obituaries/ index. shtml 
September  8,  2004 
Maria  Morales 

MARIA  E.  MORALES  (Chonita),  91,  left  us  to  be  with  our  Lord  on  Saturday, 
September  4,  2004.  Mrs.  Morales  was  the  eldest  female  Tigua  Indian  Tribal 
Member  and  a lifelong  resident  of  Ysleta  Del  Sur  Pueblo. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Anacleto  Morales. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons  Roberto  and  lose  Pedraza,  daughters  Eva 
Candelaria  and  Aurora  Pedraza,  11  grandchildren,  21  great-grandchildren,  2 
great-great  grandchildren  and  her  brother  Ernesto  Guerra. 

Visitation  will  be  held  Thursday,  September  9,  2004  from  6:30  p.m.  to 
9:00  p.m.  at  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  Catholic  Church  Mission  with  a 7 p.m. 
Rosary  Service.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  Friday,  September  10,  2004  at  9 
a.m.  at  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  Catholic  Church  Mission.  Pallbearers  will 
be  Roberto,  Baby,  Filbert,  Rick,  Pepe,  Robert,  III,  George  and  Sam. 
Interment  will  be  at  Mt.  Carmel  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  El  Paso  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

"RE;  Quinn  A.  Keith"  

Date:  Thu,  9 Sep  2004  12:13:09  -0400 
From:  M3LaBurt@aol.com 

Sub j : Another  Navajo  tribal  member  killed  serving  in  Iraq 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 

http : //64 . 62 . 196 . 98/News/2004/004154 .asp 

Another  Navajo  tribal  member  killed  serving  in  Iraq 
September  9,  2004 

A member  of  the  Navajo  Nation  who  was  set  to  return  from  Iraq  in  three 
weeks  was  killed  on  Monday  when  a car  bomb  exploded. 

Lance  Cpl.  Quinn  A.  Keith,  22,  was  one  of  seven  Marines  killed  in  the 
attack.  Fie  is  the  second  Navajo  tribal  member  to  die  while  serving  in  Iraq. 

Keith  lived  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  Utah.  His  younger  brother  also 
served  in  Iraq. 

http: //www. sltrib.com/ci_2410345 
Extended  family  shares  grief  over  Marine 

Navajo  Nation:  Arrangements  are  made  by  a brother  as  word  of  mouth 

spreads  the  news 

By  Dawn  House  and  Lisa  Church 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

The  last  time  the  two  brothers  saw  each  other  was  at  their  father's 
funeral  two  years  ago.  One  was  entering  Army  boot  camp.  The  other  was 
between  deployments  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  Iraq. 


This  week.  Army  Spc.  Stevenson  Keith , 20,  is  helping  make  arrangements 
to  bring  back  the  body  of  his  22-year-old  brother  to  Utah  for  burial. 

Quinn  Keith  and  six  other  Marines,  including  Lance  Cpl.  Michael  Allred, 
22,  of  Hyde  Park  in  Cache  County,  were  killed  Monday  when  the  explosion 
from  a suicide  bomber  tore  into  their  convoy  near  the  Iraqi  city  of 
Fallu jah . 

An  extended  Navajo  family  stretching  from  southeastern  Utah  to  Layton 
grieved  Wednesday  the  loss  of  a son,  brother,  nephew  and  cousin  and  spoke 
of  his  life. 

Growing  up  hadn't  been  easy  for  the  Keiths,  but  they  had  happy  memories 
of  Blanding,  where  the  brothers  fished  and  hunted  together.  Quinn  Keith 
was  known  for  bringing  down  a deer  with  a single  shot. 

Then  when  the  brothers  were  in  high  school,  their  parents  divorced  and 
state  social  workers  threatened  to  place  the  four  minor  children  in  foster 
homes . 

Their  uncle,  Clyde  Keith,  and  his  wife.  Shannon,  became  legal  guardians 
of  the  boys  and  their  younger  brothers  Chad,  now  19,  and  Lance,  now  17. 
Shannon  Keith  said  Wednesday  that  the  couple's  decision  to  rear  the 
brothers,  along  with  their  own  five  children  in  their  home  in  Page,  Ariz., 
came  from  seeing  how  much  their  nephews  loved  each  other. 

"The  brothers  had  a tight,  close  relationship,"  she  said.  "We  ended  up 
having  our  own  baseball  team,  seven  boys  and  two  girls.  They  were  all  good 
kids . " 

Uncle  Paul  Keith,  of  Blanding,  said  the  children  in  the  Page  household 
did  not  call  one  another  cousins,  they  were  all  brothers  and  sisters. 

Quinn  Keith  graduated  from  Page  High  School,  where  he  wrestled,  and  then 
joined  the  Marines.  When  his  younger  brother  graduated  and  decided  to  join 
the  Army,  the  two  never  teased.  Both  became  machine  gunners. 

The  brothers  went  to  Iraq  at  different  times.  Quinn  Keith  served 
during  the  U.S.-led  invasion  in  March  2003.  His  second  stint  in  the  war 
zone  was  to  have  ended  next  month. 

"We  were  in  the  same  places  but  never  there  together,"  said  Stevenson 
Keith.  "We  telephoned  each  other  and  wrote  letters  but  we  never  talked 
about  the  military.  We  were  always  worried  about  our  family,  that  they 
were  all  OK,  and  we  talked  about  what  we  would  do  together  when  we  got  out 
of  the  military. " 

Keith  wondered  if  his  brother's  death  could  make  some  kind  of  loophole 
for  him  to  leave  the  service  early,  but  he  insists  he  will  serve  out  his 
enlistment  that  ends  next  Duly. 

"I  need  to  finish  this,"  he  said.  "And  my  brother  would  want  me  to.  He 
was  a strong  person." 

He  took  some  comfort  in  learning  that  his  brother  and  the  six  Marines 
who  died  with  him  were  members  of  Fox  Company,  2nd  Battalion,  1st  Marine 
Division.  The  slain  Marines  were  not  only  in  the  same  unit,  their  ages 
were  also  similar,  ranging  from  19  to  22.  And  they  came  from  small  towns 
and  cities  such  as  Hyde  Park,  Concho, 

Calif.,  and  Lawton,  Okla. 

It  wasn't  the  similarities  that  drew  Marines  in  the  same  unit  together, 
said  Stevenson  Keith.  It  was  their  dependence  on  one  another  to  survive 
situations  that  civilians  cannot  imagine. 

"He  was  with  his  friends,"  he  said.  "We  live  with  these  same  guys,  we  do 
everything  together  all  the  time.  We  watch  out  for  each  other.  That's  how 
it  works." 

Still,  Paul  Keith  went  to  bed  Monday  night  with  a bad  feeling  after 
watching  the  news  of  the  suicide  bomb  attack. 

"It's  going  to  be  hard,"  he  said.  "We're  a close-knit  family." 

Those  families  are  grieving  in  Blanding  and  Layton,  where  the  Keiths' 
mother,  Leslie  Kartchner,  and  another  sister  lives,  and  in  Arizona,  where 
the  Navajo  Nation  honored  their  fallen  Marine  with  flags  flown  at  half- 
-mast . 

Quinn  Keith  belonged  to  the  Towering  House  clan,  born  into  the 
Bitterwater  clan. 

"It's  not  just  about  our  family  or  the  community  of  Blanding,"  said  his 
cousin,  Leland  Begaye.  "It's  about  the  whole  Navajo  Nation.  We  lost  a 


son  today." 

Navajos  learned  of  his  death,  the  third  Navajo  GI  to  die,  by  neighbors 
going  door-to-door  on  the  remote  reservation. 

"Knowing  the  outcome  that  he  may  not  return,  he  would  have  made  the  same 
decision  again,"  said  Begaye.  "To  me,  that  shows  a lot  of  love." 

Keith's  aunt  Jennie  Keith  said,  "We  will  have  our  moments  of  breaking 
down.  But  he  would  have  said,  'Go  on  with  your  lives.  Don't  let  me  stop 
you . ' ' ' 

Also  on  Wednesday,  the  family  of  Michael  Allred  received  an  outpouring 
of  sympathy  and  support  from  Cache  County  residents  and  beyond. 

"We're  getting  cards  and  letters  from  people  we  don't  even  know,"  said 
Michael's  father,  Brett  Allred. 

Brett  and  Zel  Allred  met  with  military  officials  Wednesday. 

"It  [the  meeting]  has  been  a matter  of  formality  and  protocol  as  we  take 
care  of  all  the  affairs  of  our  son,"  Brett  Allred  said.  "We  don't  have  all 
the  details  of  the  return  of  the  remains  of  our  son's  body.  There  are 
still  a lot  of  issues  we're  trying  to  get  resolved." 

He  said  the  family  wanted  to  express  their  condolences  to  the  Keith 
family. 

"We  feel  a very  close  relationship  with  them,"  Brett  Allred  said.  "We 
would  like  to  call  them  as  soon  as  we  can." 

Correspondent  Arrin  Newton  Brunson  contributed  to  this  story. 

St.  Johns  mourning  soldier  (The  Arizona  Republic  9/9) 

Arizona  man  was  among  7 Marines  killed  in  Iraq  by  suicide  bomber 
(TheFlorence  Reminder  9/9) 

Marine  killed  in  Iraq  is  first  Page  casualty  (The  Arizona  Daily  Sun  9/9) 
Bombing  claimed  2 Utahns  (The  Deseret  Morning  News  9/9) 

Pendleton  casualties  remembered  (The  North  County  Times  9/9) 
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Descendant  of  Indian  chiefs  who  loved  the  Army 
BY  SHARON  COHEN 
AP  National  Writer 
September  8,  2004 

To  his  friends  in  the  Army,  he  was  known  as  Sheldon  Hawk  Eagle. 

To  his  family  and  fellow  tribe  members,  the  21-year  Army  private  killed 
in  Iraq  also  was  remembered  with  a proud  Lakota  name:  Wanbli  Ohitika  -- 
Brave  Eagle. 

A member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  tribe,  he  was  one  of  17  soldiers 
from  the  101st  Airborne  Division  killed  last  November  in  a collision  of 
two  helicopters  in  Mosul,  Iraq. 

Hawk  Eagle  could  trace  his  bloodline  to  two  great  Indian  chiefs:  Crazy 
Horse  on  his  father's  side,  and  Sitting  Bull  on  his  mother's,  according  to 
his  aunt,  Barbara  Strikes  Enemy  Turner. 

Her  nephew  was  quiet  and  loyal,  a mature  young  man  who  gave  every 
decision  careful  thought,  said  Turner,  who  helped  raise  him  after  his 
parents  died.  "He  didn't  jump  into  anything,"  she  recalled.  "He  was  very 
meticulous  and  organized." 

Hawk  Eagle  was  a talented  artist  who  loved  to  draw  and  paint  and  a 
classic  car  buff  who  knew  every  model  he  saw  on  the  road.  Hawk  Eagle  also 
adored  kids  and  talked  about  a career  in  child  psychology,  looking  to  the 
Army  to  pay  for  college.  But  the  military  turned  out  to  be  such  a good  fit, 
his  aunt  said,  he  thought  it  might  be  his  life. 


"He  loved  it  and  everything  about  it,"  she  said.  "He  said,  'This  is 
where  I need  to  be  right  now. ' " 

Other  American  Indians  have  died  in  Iraq,  including  Army  Spc.  Lori 
Piestewa,  a Hopi  believed  to  be  the  first  American  Indian  woman  killed 
while  fighting  for  the  U.S.  military. 

Friends  and  family  mourned  and  celebrated  Hawk  Eagle's  life  in  two  days 
of  ceremonies  that  featured  tribal  drums,  Lakota  songs  and  prayers,  an 
overnight  vigil  and,  his  aunt  said,  the  presentation  of  a red  feather  -- 
akin  to  a Purple  Heart. 

A procession  led  by  a riderless  horse  covered  with  a red,  white  and  blue 
blanket  and  a wagon  carrying  the  flag-draped  coffin  made  its  way  through 
the  streets  of  Eagle  Butte,  S.D. 

Hawk  Eagle's  sister,  Frankie,  removed  her  brother's  yellow  ribbon  from  a 
tree  outside  the  high  school  gymnasium,  where  more  than  1,000  people 
gathered . 

Hawk  Eagle's  funeral  was  held  at  sunrise,  then  a cortege  made  the  150- 
mile  journey  to  the  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery,  where  a Black  Hawk 
helicopter  flew  overhead  in  tribute. 

"The  sun  was  shining.  That  was  good,"  his  aunt  said.  "But  it  was  a hard 
day.  It  was  so  hard." 

Copyright  c.  2003  copyright  nwitimes.com. 
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Marion  Gray 

PINE  RIDGE  - Marion  Gray  left  us  on  her  grandson  Chissoe's  birthday, 
following  a long  battle  with  retirement,  loneliness,  pain  and  sickness 
(cancer,  heart  and  vascular  disease)  to  run  and  skip  and  dance  into  the 
arms  of  her  loved  ones  and  the  Lord  on  Sept.  9,  2004,  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Marion  lived  her  life  as  a survivor.  A gracious  lady  who  loved  long  and 
many,  but  kept  her  innermost  feelings,  emotions  and  fears  to  herself.  She 
was  born  in  rural  Kyle  on  the  reservation  near  the  Interior  line  at  the 
old  Montileaux  place.  She  was  delivered  at  home  by  Aunt  Ollie  Hunter,  who 
delivered  all  but  four  of  her  siblings.  She  survived  her  years  in  the 
Indian  Boarding  School,  now  Pine  Ridge  High  School,  and  graduated  in  1949, 
the  vice-president  of  her  high  school  class.  She  left  the  reservation  to 
enter  nursing  school  at  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Nursing  School  in  Talihina.  It 
was  there  that  she  met  Chissoe  Gray.  They  were  married  in  Dune  1952,  in 
Wilburton,  Okla.  Chissoe  left  the  family  for  heaven  in  1991  , and  Marion 
never  stopped  mourning  for  him. 

Her  parents  are  the  late  Roy  and  Dosephine  (Toots)  Danis  of  Kyle.  Their 
children  are  Dackie  of  Pine  Ridge,  baby  boy,  Edward  K.,  baby  girl  and  baby 
boy  twins  all  of  heaven,  Alvin  Danis  and  Colleen  Pumpkin  Seed  of  Pine 
Ridge,  Calvin  and  Missy  Danis  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Terry  Campos  of  Pine 
Ridge,  Wendy  Stabnow  of  Pine  Ridge,  Silas  Little  Brave  of  Lawrence,  and 
special  friends  Theresa  Halsey  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  and  Ann  (Fuerst)  Bruce 
of  Blaine,  Minn.  Her  grandchildren:  Sean  and  Casey  Chissoe,  R.L.  Gray, 
Aleigha  Danis,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  Carson,  America  Danis  and  Silas  Little 
Brave,  all  of  Lawrence,  Michael  Stabnow,  Genoa,  Neb.,  Ryan  Stabnow,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Courtney  and  Matthew  Dowling,  both  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  Emily  King- 
Stabnow,  Sidney,  Neb.,  and  Trevor  Iron  Cloud  of  Kyle.  Great-grandchildren : 
Gus  and  Raven  Gray,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  Ciara  and  Matthew  Stabnow,  both  of 
Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  Amaya  and  Rykah  Dowling,  both  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and 
Sidnie  Stabnow,  Scottsbluff. 

She  is  survived  by  these  children  and  her  sister,  Lenora  Watters,  and 


brother  Wilbert  and  Penny  Danis  of  Pine  Ridge  and  her  sister  Aqualynne 
Garnette  of  Kyle;  many  beloved  nieces,  nephews,  grand-nieces  and  grand- 
nephews, Aunt  Wanda  Collins  of  Pubelo,  Colo.,  and  many  cousins  throughout 
the  reservation.  She  was  Auntie-Grandma  to  many. 

Marion  and  Chissoe  lived  in  his  home  state  of  Oklahoma  for  many  years. 
Dackie  was  born  there.  They  both  worked  in  private  hospitals,  she  worked 
nine  years  at  the  Broadway  Hospital,  Mission  Hill  Hospital,  the  Shawnee 
Medical  Center  and  Independence  Manor  Nursing  Home  and  he  worked  as  a 
Laboratory  technician  for  the  Broadway  Hospital  and  Shawnee  Medical  Center. 
They  lived  and  worked  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in  Shiprock,  N.M.,  before  moving 
back  to  Pine  Ridge  in  1967,  where  she  worked  as  a LPN.  Her  combined  years 
of  nursing  are  over  50,  with  her  government  hospital  nursing  position  and 
her  jobs  in  nursing  in  Oklahoma.  She  retired  from  the  Indian  Health 
Service  in  Pine  Ridge  Sept.  2,  2003,  after  nearly  40  years  of  caring  for 
her  own  Lakota  people.  She  survived  the  deaths  of  three  babies  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  breast  cancer  in  2000,  triple  bypass  surgery  to  the  legs 
in  2001,  and  massive  vascular  surgery  September  2003.  She  was  flown  to 
Sioux  Falls  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  8,  2004,  and  had  surgery  to  remove  two 
blood  clots  that  night.  Her  heart  was  too  tired  to  recover  from  that 
surgery  and  she  left  this  world  at  11:37  the  morning  of  September  9.  Those 
of  us  who  knew  and  loved  her  will  miss  her  greatly  but  will  carry  with  us 
her  strength  our  family  is  waiting  for  her  in  the  North  and  we  know  now 
she  is  without  pain  and  loneliness  and  that  she  is  happy.  Mita  Oyasin. 
Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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September  10,  2004 

Donnie  Smith 
Maxton 

Donnie  Smith,  73,  of  163  Melinda  Road,  died  Sept.  8,  2004,  at  his  home. 
The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Prospect  United  Methodist  Church, 
the  Rev.  Bill  Dames  Locklear,  Dr.  Kenneth  Locklear  and  Brother  Dell  Harris 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Smith  was  born  Sept.  2,  1931,  and  was  the  son  of  the  late  Bobby  and  Flay 
Smith . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Annie  Smith,  and  a daughter, 

Dianne  Smith. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Tammy  S.  Godwin  of  Maxton ; four  sons,  Kelly 
Smith,  Kent  Smith  and  Deryl  Smith,  all  of  Maxton, and  Trent  Smith  of 
Pembroke;  two  stepdaughters,  Lori  Strong  and  Efenia  Hunt,  both  of  Maxton; 
three  stepsons.  Tommy  Oxendine,  Terry  Oxendine  and  Dimmy  Oxendine,  all  of 
Maxton;  three  brothers,  Marvin  Smith  of  Lumberton,  Wade  Smith  of  Elizabeth 
City,  and  Oscar  Smith  of  Burgness,  Va.;  five  sisters,  Margaret  Hines  of 
Doppa,  Md.,  Carrie  Dacobs  of  Pembroke,  Cora  Lee  Stokes  of  Lenoir  City, 
Tenn.,  Callie  Issacs  of  Berea,  Ky.,  and  Golmer  McVay  of  Laurinburg;  12 
grandchildren;  and  three  great-great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

September  8,  2004 
Allen  M.  Dacobs 

RED  SPRINGS  - Allen  Michael  Dacobs,  12,  of  2931  Blue  Springs  Road,  died 
Monday,  Sept.  6,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 


Lumbenton . 

Allen  attended  West  Hoke  Middle  School. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3:30  p.m.  Thursday  in  South  Hoke 
Baptist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Tony  Hunt,  Theodore  Locklear  and  Harold  Smith. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Allen  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Allen  and  Tonya  Jacobs,  both  of  the 
home;  a brother,  Decota  Jacobs  of  the  home;  two  sisters,  Jessica  Jacobs  of 
the  home  and  Shannon  Bullard  of  Red  Springs;  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Prentice  Locklear  of  Maxton;  his  maternal  grandmother,  Barbara  Locklear  of 
Maxton;  his  paternal  grandfather,  Verzell  Jacobs  of  Red  Springs;  his 
paternal  grandmother,  Brenda  Jacobs  of  Red  Springs;  his  maternal  great- 
grandmother, Jessie  Fulmer;  and  his  paternal  great-grandmother,  Clidie 
Locklear . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Heritage  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

September  10,  2004 
David  Eugene  Lambert 

Cherokee  - David  Eugene  Lambert,  73,  of  Herman  Luther  Road,  Cherokee, 
passed  away  Thursday,  Sept.  9,  2004,  in  Swain  County  Hospital. 

He  was  a U.S.  Army  veteran  having  served  in  Korea  and  was  a member  and 
deacon  of  Echota  Baptist  Church.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Herman  and 
Amanda  George  Lambert. 

In  addition  to  his  parents  he  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers, 
Lesley  and  Thomas  Lambert. 

He  is  survived  by  his  spouse,  Golinda  Lambert;  five  sons,  Robert  Bigmeat, 
John  Ray  Bigmeat,  David  H.  "Crock"  Lambert,  Adam  E.  Lambert  and  Charles  S. 
"Chuck"  Lambert;  daughter,  Susanne  Brady;  20  grandchildren;  20  great- 
grandchildren; one  great-great-grandchild;  brother,  Ronald  Lambert;  sister. 
Hazel  Lambert;  and  a host  of  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Echota  Baptist 
Church  with  burial  in  Birdtown  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Lambert  was  taken  to  the  church  Thursday  for  the  family  to  receive 
friends  and  await  the  service  hour. 

September  11,  2004 

Earl  Wiggins 

Cherokee  - Earl  Dennis  Wiggins,  53,  of  the  Birdtown  community  of 
Cherokee,  died  unexpectedly  Thursday  evening.  Sept.  9,  2004. 

A native  and  lifelong  resident  of  Swain  County,  Mr.  Wiggins  was  a former 
employee  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Transportation  and  a member 
of  the  National  Rifle  Society.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Emery  Wiggins 
and  was  also  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother,  J.D.  Lambert. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Wiggins  of  the  home; 
mother,  Bessie  McCoy  Wiggins  of  Cherokee;  brothers,  Carroll  Ray  Lambert  of 
Robbinsville  and  Bill  Lambert  of  Bryson  City;  sister,  Brenda  Grady  of 
Raleigh;  sister-in-law,  Mary  Lambert  of  Cherokee;  and  numerous  nieces, 
nephews  and  special  friends. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Bill  Moody 
Funeral  Home  in  Bryson  City  with  the  Rev.  Jimmy  Lambert,  the  Rev.  Phillip 
Ellington  and  the  Rev.  Steve  Phillippi  officiating.  Interment  will  be  at 
Wiggins  Family  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Friday  at  the  funeral 
home. 

An  online  memorial  and  guest  registry  is  available  at  www.pemoody.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

September  9,  2004 


Ronald  Lee  Garrigan 


Ronald  Lee  Ganrigan  (Mickey  Ronny),  Indian  name,  Gawatese  (flies  around 
the  earth). The  beloved  son  of  LeRoy  Garrigan  Dr.  passed  away  on  Sunday, 
Sept.  5,  2004,  at  the  Red  Lake  Hospital. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Friday  at  St.  Antipas 
Episcopal  Church  in  Redby.  A visitation  will  be  held  from  5-8  p.m.  today 
at  the  Olson-Schwartz  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  with  a 7 p.m.  prayer  service 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

September  11,  2004 

Marvell  GoodBird 

NEW  TOWN  - Marvell  GoodBird,  69,  New  Town,  died  Sept.  8,  2004,  in  a 
Bismarck  hospital.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  Sept.  13,  at 
Four  Bears  Community  Center,  New  Town. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Fulkerson  Funeral  Home,  Watford 
City. 

September  12,  2004 
Clayton  Wise  Spirit 

FORT  YATES  - Clayton  Wise  Spirit,  69,  Fort  Yates,  died  Sept.  11,  2004, 
died  in  a Mobridge,  S.D.  nursing  home. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 

September  11,  2004 

Macil  Sisty  Bagola 

Little  Eagle  - Funeral  services  for  Macil  Sisty  Bagola,  60,  of  Little 
Eagle  will  be  Wednesday,  Sept.  15,  at  2 p.m.  CDT  at  Messiah  Church  in 
Little  Eagle  with  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
Messiah  Church  Cemetery  at  Little  Eagle  under  the  direction  of  Kesling 
Funeral  Home.  Macil  passed  away  Sept.  9,  2004,  at  St.  Alexius  Medical 
Center,  Bismarck,  N.D.,  due  to  lung  cancer. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  American. 

September  7,  2004 

Mina  Little  Boy 

PORCUPINE  - Mina  Little  Boy,  42,  Porcupine,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  31,  2004, 
in  Denver. 

Survivors  include  two  brothers,  Mike  Little  Boy  Sr.  and  Everette  Little 
Boy,  both  of  Porcupine,  and  two  sisters,  Margie  Little  Boy  and  Rose  Little 
Boy,  both  of  Porcupine. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  8,  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office, 
with  David  Lays  Bad  and  Sonny  Richards  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Little  Boy  Family  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Patrick  Good  Shot 

MANDERSON  - Patrick  Good  Shot,  64,  Manderson,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  1, 
2004,  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Survivors  include  one  brother,  Timothy  Good  Shot,  Rapid  City,  and  one 
sister,  Imogene  Arquero,  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

A one-night  wake  began  Monday,  Sept.  6,  at  St.  Agnes  Church  Hall  in 
Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  the  church  hall,  with  the 
Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


September  8,  2004 


Darwin  "Mike"  Bissonette 

PINE  RIDGE  - Darwin  "Mike"  Bissonette,  48,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday, 

Sept.  5,  2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Edie  Sherman-Bissonette,  Pine  Ridge;  one  son 
Brian  Slow  Bear,  Rapid  City;  one  stepson,  Phillip  Pond,  Pine  Ridge;  three 
stepdaughters,  Leslie  "Sis"  Pond,  Marlene  Pond  and  Samantha  Pond,  all  of 
Pine  Ridge;  his  father,  Melvin  Bissonette,  Pine  Ridge;  four  brothers, 
Albert  Whiting,  Minnesota,  Doug  Bissonette  and  Tony  Bissonette,  both  of 
Pine  Ridge,  and  Duane  Bissonette,  New  Mexico;  one  sister.  Carmen  Rose 
Whiting,  Pine  Ridge;  and  four  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  9,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Sept.  10,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy 
Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Tracy  C.  Trimble 

RAPID  CITY  - Tracy  C.  Trimble,  52,  of  Rapid  City,  died  Sunday,  September 
5,  2004,  at  her  home.  She  was  born  April  1,  1952,  in  Pine  Ridge,  to  Albert 
W.  and  Mary  Ann  (Richards)  Trimble.  Tracy  graduated  from  high  school  at  St 
Paul  Mission  and  attended  four  years  of  college  at  Mt.  Marty  College  in 
Yankton.  She  then  attainted  her  Master's  degree  from  USD  in  Vermillion  in 
only  eight  months.  Tracy  gave  26  years  of  service  to  Oglala  Lakota  College 
at  Kyle.  She  worked  in  all  phases  of  OLC,  the  last  five  years  at  the  He 
Sapa  Center  in  Rapid  City  as  a counselor  to  students  attending  college. 
Tracy  believed  totally  in  what  she  did.  She  was  an  advocate  for  students 
seeking  education. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Richard  Randall  Trimble,  John  Thomas 
Trimble,  Maryn  Ellen  Fish,  her  husband,  Charlie  Fish;  her  mother,  Mary  Ann 
Trimble,  her  brothers  and  sisters,  Mary  Nell  Trimble  Norris,  F.  Richard 
Trimble,  Rosalie  Trimble-Means,  John  Guy  Trimble,  Thomas  Joseph  Trimble 
and  Cecily  Trimble. 

Wake  will  begin  at  5:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday  with  reception  of  her  body  at 
Mother  Butler  Center.  Christian  wake  services  will  follow  at  7:00  p.m.  at 
Mother  Butler  Center.  Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  at  10:00  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  9,  at  St.  Isaac  Jogues  Church  in  Rapid  City  with  Rev. 

David  Matzko,  S.  J.,  as  the  celebrant.  Interment  will  follow  in  Pine  Lawn 
Memorial  Park  in  Rapid  City. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  given  to  the  Albert  W.  Trimble  and  Shirley 
Plume  Endowment  at  Oglala  Lakota  College  in  Kyle. 

September  10,  2004 

Luke  Ryan  Featherman 

KYLE  - Luke  Ryan  Featherman,  infant,  Kyle,  was  stillborn  Wednesday,  Sept 
8,  2004,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  April  Featherman,  Kyle;  his  father,  Ryan 
Hernandez,  Kyle;  his  maternal  grandparents,  Ardean  Featherman  and  Leonard 
Yellow  Wolf,  Kyle;  his  maternal  great-grandparents,  Everett  and  Theresa 
Featherman,  Kyle;  and  his  paternal  grandmother,  Carol  Blue  Bird,  Kyle. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal 
Church  Meeting  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Sept. 
11,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Marion  R.  Gray 

PINE  RIDGE  - Marion  R.  Gray,  75,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Sept.  9, 
2004,  at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

September  11,  2004 
Isadore  White  Calf  Sr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Isadore  White  Calf  Sr.,  69,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday, 


Sept.  8,  2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Samuel  White  Calf  and  Isadore  White  Calf 
Jr.,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Robin  White  Calf,  Deadwood;  two  daughters, 
Bernadine  Spotted  Elk  and  Beverly  White  Calf,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  two 
brothers,  Bruce  White  Calf,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  Richard  White  Calf, 

Rapid  City;  four  sisters,  Belnita  White  Calf  and  May  White  Calf,  both  of 
Denver,  Melbita  White  Calf,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  Cynthia  White  Calf, 

Spokane,  Wash.;  and  numerous  grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  13,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  15,  at 
Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Theda  Mae  Traversie 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Theda  Mae  Traversie,  Wiyaka  Owayang  Waste  Win,  61,  Eagle 
Butte,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  8,  2004,  at  her  home. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  Sunday,  Sept.  12,  at  H.V. 

Johnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Traditional  services  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Monday,  Sept.  13,  at  the  cultural  center  conducted  by  Richard 
Charging  Eagle  and  Leon  Red  Dog.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Theresa's  Catholic 
Cemetery  in  White  Horse. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

September  10,  2004 
Mose  Edward  Parris 

HASKELL  - A graveside  committal  service  for  Mose  Edward  Parris,  82,  will 
be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Saturday,  Sept.  11,  2004,  in  the  Colbert  Family 
Cemetery,  21501  Ferguson  Road,  in  Haskell,  with  Rev.  Harry  Long 
officiating.  Pallbearers  will  be  the  Mvskoke  Nation  Honor  Guard. 

Mose  Edward  Parris  was  born  Feb.  26,  1922,  in  the  month  of  the  bony  moon, 
and  died  May  16,  2004,  in  the  month  of  the  planting  moon. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Native  American 
Rights  Fund,  1506  Broadway,  Boulder,  Colo.,  80302;  or  the  Smithsonian 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  P.0.  Box  23473,  Washington,  D.C., 
20026-3473. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

September  7,  2004 
Lawrence  Pipestem  Jr. 

Lawrence  Pipestem  Jr.,  resident  of  Midwest  City,  died  Sept.  2,  2004, 
in  Oklahoma  City.  He  was  47. 

A graveside  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  8,  at  the 
Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery  near  Red  Rock.  Arrangements  are  under  the 
direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Lawrence  Pipestem  Jr.  was  born,  July  15,  1957,  in  Oklahoma  City,  the  son 
of  Lawrence  Pipestem  Sr.  and  Genieve  Huffman  Pipestem.  He  attended  Capital 
Hill  High  School  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  was  recently  employed  with  Family 
Pools  and  Spas  Inc. 

Survivors  include  two  brothers,  Otis  Stickney  and  Bobby  Appleman;  five 
sisters,  Madge  Stickney,  Rose  Boyd,  Peggy  Swain,  Linda  Kraus  and  Brenda 
Olguin;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  and  other  relatives. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2004  The  Ponca  City  News. 

September  7,  2004 

Josephine  Marie  "Josie"  Pahcoddy  Poncey 

CEMENT  Funeral  for  Josephine  Marie  "Josie"  Pahcoddy  Poncey,  101,  Cement, 


will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Little  Washita  Indian  Methodist  Church, 
north  of  Fletcher,  with  the  Rev.  Margaret  Battiest  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Hodge  Funeral  Home  Chapel, 
Fletcher . 

Mrs.  Poncey  died  Saturday,  Sept.  4,  2004,  at  a Chickasha  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  at  Little  Washita  Indian  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  Nov.  14,  1902,  near  Fletcher  to  Dim  and  Betty  Pahcoddy.  She 
attended  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  and  lived  in  the  Fletcher-Cement-Cyril 
area  all  her  life.  She  married  Enase  Poncey,  who  died  in  1980.  Before  her 
death,  she  was  the  oldest  living  Comanche  Tribe  allotee  and  was  a member 
of  Little  Washita  Indian  Methodist  Church. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters:  Rose  Koehler  and  her  husband,  Harold, 
and  Ruby  Saucier,  all  of  Cement;  13  grandchildren:  lames,  Ricky,  Greg  and 
Waylon  Koehler,  Angela  Garcia,  Craig,  Bubba  and  Phil  Saucier,  Laurie  Smith 
Joel  Saucier,  Gloria  Harden,  Victoria  Dutton  and  Dink  Dink  Poncey,  31 
great-grandchildren;  and  four  great-great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  all  her  brothers  and  sisters; 
two  sons:  Freddie  G.  Poncey  and  Bennie  F.  Poncey;  a daughter,  Annie  Joy 
Pace;  two  sons-in-law,  "Frenchy"  Saucier  and  Stanley  Pace;  a grandson, 
Bennie  "Man"  Poncey  Jr.;  and  a great-grandson.  Ion  Smith. 

September  12,  2004 

Martha  Permansu  Weryavah 

WALTERS  - Funeral  for  Martha  Permansu  Weryavah,  80,  Walters,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Monday  at  Comanche  Nation  Community  Center,  Walters,  with  the  Rev. 
Duane  Doty  and  Gary  Tahmahkera  officiating. 

A prayer  service  will  be  at  6 p.m.  today  at  Hart-Wyatt  Funeral  Home 
Chapel,  Walters. 

Mrs.  Weryavah  died  Friday,  Sept.  10,  2004,  in  Lawton. 

Burial  will  be  in  Deyo  Mission  Cemetery,  west  of  Lawton. 

She  was  born  Sept.  28,  1923,  in  Walters,  and  grew  up  in  the  Emerson 
community  west  of  Walters.  She  lived  at  Walters  all  her  life  except  for 
three  years  when  she  lived  in  Apache.  She  married  Raymond  Weryavah  Aug.  8, 
1938,  in  Walters.  She  was  a member  of  Emerson  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Dennis  Weryavah,  Broken  Arrow;  three  brothers: 
Delbert  Permansu  and  Elton  Permansu,  both  of  Walters;  and  Wellington 
Permansu,  Greencastle,  Pa.;  two  sisters:  Elvina  Potts,  Walters;  and  Sue 
Moore,  Skiatook;  two  grandchildren : Chrystal  Weryvah  Murray,  Tulsa;  and 
Terri  Weryavah,  Dallas;  two  great-grandchildren : Amanda  Murray  and  Coleman 
Murray;  and  two  great-great-grandchildren : Tre  Murray  and  Cortland  Hancock 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Elmer  Weryavah;  and  two  brothers: 
loco  and  Cecil  Permansu. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

September  8,  2004 

Lorena  Paul 
Shiprock 

March  1,  1937  - Sept.  6,  2004 

Lorena  Paul,  67,  of  Shiprock,  passed  from  this  life  on  Monday,  Sept.  6, 
2004,  at  the  Heart  Hospital  in  Albuquerque.  Lorena  was  born  March  1,  1937. 
She  was  a loving  mother  and  grandmother  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  her 
family  and  friends. 

Lorena  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Mary  Redhouse  and  common-law  spouse, 
Ben  Jones  Todeschene;  sons,  Calvin  Yazzie,  Dean  Paul  3r.,  and  Darryl  Paul; 
daughters,  Deanna  Paul  (Mark),  Dinah  Gilmore  and  Lorinda  Lewis; 
grandchildren,  Shain  Mark,  Broderick  Mark,  Shelby  Mark,  Sharlet  Mark, 
Hershtia  Dohnson,  Sonny  Gilmore,  Faith  Gilmore;  great-grandchildren,  Diego 
Charle  Mark  and  V.  Hashinee  Joseph  Herrera.  She  is  also  survived  by 
numerous  siblings,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Graveside  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Sept.  10,  2004,  at 
Memory  Gardens  Cemetery  in  Farmington.  The  Rev.  A.  Brenda  Morgan  will 
officiate. 


Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland , (505)  598-9636. 

September  10,  2004 

Cynthia  Washburn 
Littlewater 

Han.  11,  1967  - Sept.  8,  2004 

Cynthia  Washburn,  37,  of  Littlewater,  returned  to  her  Heavenly  Father  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  8,  2004,  at  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Farmington.  She  was  born  3an.  11,  1967,  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Saturday,  Sept.  11,  2004,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  She  will  be  laid 
to  rest  at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
September  7,  2004 
Mary  Ellen  Watchman 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Services  for  Mary  Ellen  Watchman,  83,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Sept.  8,  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Mission.  Bro.  Dose  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Fort  Defiance  community  cemetery. 

Watchman  died  Sept.  2 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Feb.  28,  1921,  in  Cold 
Springs,  Ariz.,  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Nellie  Watchman  of  Los  Lunas,  Dorothy  W. 
Begay  of  Shiprock,  Kathleen  Peaches,  Lillian  Sam,  LeeAnna  Stevens  all  of 
Fort  Defiance;  sons,  Alfred  Watchman  of  Rock  Springs,  Lary  Watchman  of 
Window  Rock,  Leon  Watchman  of  Phoenix,  Manuel  Watchman  of  Tuba  City;  30 
grandchildren  and  29  great-grandchildren . 

Watchman  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Leonard  Kee  Watchman; 
father,  Tom  Catron;  mother.  Ruby  Mitchell  and  daughter,  Sadie  Watchman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Allison  Begay,  Griffin  Begay,  Eric  Eskeets,  Shane 
Eskeets,  Lance  A.  Stevens  and  Fred  F.  Stevens. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Antonio  Gallegos  Lucero 

MESA,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Antonio  "Shorty"  Gallegos  Lucero,  21, 
will  be  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  8,  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrament,  Fort 
Defiance.  Father  Gilbert  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Fort 
Defiance  cemetery. 

Lucero  died  Sept.  1 in  Mesa.  He  was  born  Nov.  13,  1982,  in  Albuquerque. 
Lucero  was  employed  with  BIA  Forestry  as  a wildland  firefighter  and  he 
was  working  with  Foxworth  in  Mesa.  He  enjoyed  drawing,  listening  to  music 
and  being  with  family. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Raymond  Lucero,  Sr.  of  Albuquerque;  mother, 
Geraldine  Lucero  of  Phoenix;  brother,  Raymond  Lucero,  Dr.  of  Albuquerque; 
sisters,  Yvonne  Lucero  of  Albuquerque,  Veronica  Lucero,  Sally  Lucero  and 
Linda  Lucero  all  of  Phoenix. 

Lucero  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandmother , Marie  Hawthorne 
and  grandmother,  Linda  Davidson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Eric  Ballejos,  Ricky  Ballejos,  Andy  Fuentes,  Collin 
Owen,  Tony  Lucero  and  Albino  Lucero. 

Tse  Bonito  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

September  8,  2004 

Thomas  Peterson 

TSE  YAH  TOH  - Funeral  services  for  Thomas  Peterson,  74,  were  at  10  a.m. 
this  morning  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Evangelist  Boots  Wagner  officiated. 
Burial  was  in  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Peterson  died  Sept.  1 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  April  11,  1930  in  Tseyatoh 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Mescalero  Apache  People. 


Peterson  started  work  at  the  age  of  15.  He  worked  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  His  hobbies  included  sheepherding,  and  working  outdoors. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Verna  M.  Begay  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Alice 
Peterson,  Rose  Spencer,  Maria  Hoskie,  Shirley  Kendell,  Maybelle  Manning 
all  of  Tseyatoh. 

Peterson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  George  Peterson;  mother, 
Ruth  Whitegoat;  sister,  Rita  Doe;  brother,  Pete  Peterson;  grandfather, 
Thomas  Peterson  and  grandmother,  Tahabah  Whitegoat. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kalvin  Begay,  Delbert  Billy,  Francis  Shay,  Ricky 
Peterson,  Randall  Spencer  and  Steve  Toledo. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Tseyatoh  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Irene  Mae  Silversmith 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Irene  Mae  Silversmith,  67,  were  at  10  a.m 
this  morning  at  the  First  Navajo  Christian  Reform  Church,  Tohatchi.  Burial 
followed  in  the  Lone  Pine  Cemetery. 

Silversmith  died  Sept.  3 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  May  3,  1937  in  Mexican 
Springs  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Hairy 
People  Clan. 

Silversmith  attended  Baca  Boarding  School,  Wingate  Boarding  School,  and 
the  Intermountian  Indian  School  in  Brigham  City,  Utah.  She  worked  for 
Gallup  Indian  Health  Services  for  30  years.  Silversmith  served  as 
secretary  for  the  Native  American  Church  and  for  the  Mexican  Springs 
Senior  Center  Society.  She  enjoyed  sewing,  cross  stitching,  cooking, 
traveling,  designing  and  creating  ribbon  skirts  and  prayer  shawls. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Lewistus  L Silversmith  of  Mexican  Springs, 
Adrian  A.  Thomas  of  Albuquerque;  daughters,  Treva  Ramone,  Rhonda  D. 
Silversmith  both  of  Mexican  Springs,  Dorene  D.  Silversmith,  Trudy  D.  Baca 
both  of  Gallup;  brother,  Edmond  H.  Edsitty  of  Gamerco;  19  grandchildren 
and  7 great-grandchildren . 

Silversmith  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Grover  T.  Edsitty; 
mother,  Clara  A.  Edsitty;  sisters,  Della  A.  Tsosie,  Marilyn  Edsitty; 
brother,  Edison  Edsitty  and  son,  Chadwick  C.  Silversmith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lewistus  "Ludy"  Silversmith,  Thaddeus  "Tigger" 
Tsosie,  Cedric  "C. R . "Tsosie,  Carnell  Begay,  Neslon  Silago,  Dr.,  Wade 
Silversmith,  Gerald  Tsosie  and  Leland  Watson. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Mexican  Springs 
Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Samuel  Billie  Dohns 

PINON  - Services  for  Samuel  Billie  Dohns,  55,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  9 at  the  Pinon  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
Burial  will  be  on  family  land  in  Pinon. 

A visitation  will  be  held  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints . 

Dohns  died  Sept.  4 in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Duly  15,  1949  in  Kearns 
Canyon  into  the  Deer  Spring  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Dohns  attended  school  in  Riverside,  Okla.  He  worked  for  the  Navajo 
Police  and  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  Dohns  enjoyed  riding  horses,  and 
welding. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  May  Dohns;  son,  Chris  Dohns;  daughter,  Sandy 
Dohns;  brothers,  Sammy  Billie  Dohns,  Kee  Sam  Dohns,  and  Robert  Dohns. 

Dohns  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Mary  Cook. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kee  Dohn,  Henery  Dimmie,  Dr.,  Lamuel  H.  Dimmie  and 
Chris  Dohns. 

Tse  Bonito  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . Robert  C.  Tru jilloGALLUP 
Services  for  Robert  C.  Trujillo, Sr . , 62,  are  pending  and  will  be  announced 
at  a later  date. 

Trujillo  died  Sept.  6 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  May  11,  1942  in  Gallup. 

Trujillo  was  employed  with  Gallup  McKinley  County  Schools. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


September  9,  2004 


Zina  Wheeler  Thees 

MESA  - Services  for  Zina  Wheeler  Thees,  96,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  11  at  the  Friendship  Village,  Tempe. 

Thees  died  Sept.  5.  She  was  born  in  Waterflow. 

Thees  moved  to  Ganado  and  along  with  her  husband  owned  and  operated  the 
Round  Top  Trading  Post  for  over  40  years.  Thees  enjoyed  traveling  after 
retirement . 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Helen  Standifer,  Dan  Maxwell,  Doyce 
Weitzel;  five  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

Thees  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Clyde  Thees;  and  agrand- 
daughter . . 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  may  be  made  in  Thees'  name  to  Hospice  of 
the  Valley,  1510  E.  Flower  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85014. 

Dimmy  Chee 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  for  Dimmy  Chee,  Dr.,  39,  were  at  10  a.m.  today. 
Sept.  9,  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Mission.  Father  Gilbert  officiated. 

Chee  died  Sept.  4 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Sept.  9,  1965  in  Fort  Defiance 
into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People  Clan. 

Chee  enjoyed  ceramic  work,  home  maintenance,  fishing,  camping,  bike 
riding,  and  socializing  with  friends. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Monica  M.  Chee  Nachin,  Stephanie  L. 

Chee,  Tasha  Ann  Brown,  Thalassa  lean  Brown  all  of  Gallup;  mother,  Annie  M. 
Chee  of  Gallup;  brothers,  Victor  Chee  of  Iyanbito,  Lee  Chee  of  Albuquerque, 
Dulian  Scott  of  Mesa,  Raymond  Klah,  Dr.  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Carol 
Kauyedauty  of  Albuquerque,  Marlene  Chee  Lame  Bull  of  Albuquerque,  Theresa 
Klah  of  Gallup. 

Chee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Dimmie  W.  Chee,  Sr.;  brothers, 
Raymond  Chee,  Michael  Chee;  grandmothers,  Mary  Dean  Nez,  Angela  Scott, 
Mildred  Dames;  grandfather,  Dohnny  Shortey;  great-grandmothers,  Annie  S. 
Begay  and  Annie  Watchman  and  grandfather  Dohnny  Shorty. 

Pallbearers  were  Victor  Chee,  Lee  Chee,  Dulian  Chee,  Ray  Klah,  Dr., 

Frank  Dones  and  Leander  Garcia. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Annie  Chee's  residence. 
Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Marita  S.  Baker 

GANADO  - Services  for  Marita  S.  Baker,  42,  were  at  10  a.m.  today. 

Sept.  9,at  Tse  Bonito  Chapel. 

Baker  was  born  Dec.  30,  1961  in  Ganado  into  the  Black  Streak  Wood  People 
Clan  for  the  Red  House  People  Clan. 

Baker  graduated  from  Clayton  Valley  High  school.  She  worked  for  the 
Gallup  Independent. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Ervin  Baker  Dr.;  daughters.  Crystal  S.  Baker, 
Susanna  Baker,  Kristy  L.  Baker,  Victoria  Baker;  mother,  Sandra  Ruefenacht; 
father,  Kee  Chee. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ruby  K.  Alonzo 

OLD  LAGUNA  - Funeral  mass  for  Ruby  K.  Alonzo,  86,  were  held  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  7 at  the  San  Dose  Mission,  Laguna.  Burial  was  held  at  the  Laguna 
Cemetery.  Father  Larry  officiated.  A traditional  wake  was  held  on  Monday, 
Sept.  6. 

Alonzo  died  Sept.  3 in  Old  Laguna.  She  was  born  Dec.  24,  1917  in  Old 
Laguna.  Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Trudy  Martinez  of  Laguna,  Mildred 
Touchin  of  New  Laguna,  Vicki  Dohnson  of  Paraje,  Duanita  Lucero  of  Mesita, 
Cecilia  Riley  of  Albuquerque;  and  son,  Kenneth  Alonzo  of  New  Laguna. 

Alonzo  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Phillip  Alonzo;  parents 
Hill  and  Marie  Kie. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


September  10,  2004 


Deswood  H.  Yazzie,  Sr. 

CHINLE  - Services  for  Deswood  "Jazz"  Yazzie,  Sr.,  62,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  11  at  the  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church.  Pastor  Jimmy 
Tsosie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  private  land  in  Chinle. 

Yazzie  died  Sept.  1 in  Catasaugua,  Pa.  He  was  born  March  11,  1942  in 
Chinle  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  graduated  from  Ganado  Mission  High  School  in  1963  and  received 
his  engineering  degree  from  Cleveland  Engineering  Institute  in  1965.  He 
worked  for  Fullerton  Co.  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  for  38  years. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Karen  Yazzie;  son,  Deswood  Yazzie,  3r.; 
daughter,  Tina  Yazzie;  parents,  Hosteen  and  Sadie  Yazzie;  brothers,  Tracy 
Yazzie,  Roger  Yazzie,  Jonah  Yazzie;  sisters,  Glennie  Lawyer,  Lena  Paisano, 
Eva  McMillan  and  Lorinda  Johnson. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Henry  Yazzie;  grandmother, 
Geebah  Totsoni  Yazzie;  and  grandfather,  Sam  Totsoni  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tracy  Yazzie,  Roger  Yazzie,  Sr.,  Jonah  Yazzie,  Tim 
Johnson,  Sr.,  Frank  Paisano  III  and  Orlando  Paisano. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Trinity 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Chinle  following  services. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Jennessa  Dawn  Benally 

STEAMBOAT  - Funeral  services  for  Jannessa  Dawn  Benally,  infant,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  Sept.  13  at  the  All  Saints  Hall,  Ganado.  Father 
Flann  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  land  in  Steamboat. 

Benally  died  Sept.  7 in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  April  26,  2004  in 
Fort  Defiance  into  the  Reed  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Donald  Benally;  mother,  Jean  Gorman; 
brothers,  Joshua  Gorman;  sisters,  Katelyn  Rae  Benally,  Natasha  Renee 
Benally;  grandmother,  Mary  Sadie  Gorman. 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  James  Gorman,  Paul  Gorman,  Bertha 
Gorman  and  Jerry  Gorman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Joshua  Gorman  and  Derrick  Benally. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  11,  2004 
Mary  Jane  Wauneka 

SAWMILL  - Funeral  services  for  Mary  Jane  Wauneka,  72,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Monday,  Sept.  13  at  the  Good  Shepherd  Mission,  Fort  Defiance.  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Leehan  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Sawmill. 

A visitation  will  be  held  at  the  Good  Shepherd  Mission  one  hour  prior  to 
services . 

Wauneka  died  Sept.  8 in  Payson.  She  was  born  Aug.  11,  1932  in  Sawmill 
into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan. 

Wauneka  attended  Sawmill  Day  School  and  Fort  Defiance  Boarding  School. 
She  was  employed  with  the  Window  Rock  BIA  for  25  years. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Freddie  Wauneka,  Jr.  of  Sawmill,  Edward 
Smith  of  Albuquerque,  Artie  Upshaw  of  Sawmill;  daughter,  Laverne  S.  Begay 
of  Sawmill;  sisters.  Rose  E.  Smith  of  Sawmill,  Betty  J.  Wauneka  of  Blue 
Canyon,  Ariz.;  16  grandchildren  and  1 great-grandchild . 

Wauneka  was  preceded  in  death  by  husband  douglas  Wauneka;  parents,  Eli 
and  Susie  Smith;  John  E.  Smith,  Marie  Hawthorne,  Elsie  Laughing,  Walter 
Smith  and  Ernest  Smith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Freddie  Wauneka,  Jr.,  Leon  Nez,  Curtis  Carroll, 
Daniel  Little  and  Vallese  Kelewood. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Sawmill  Chapter 
after  the  burial. 

Vangie  B.  Morgan 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Vangie  B.  Morgan,  50,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday,  Sept.  13  at  Compassion  Mortuary  Chapel.  Pastor  Edgar  B.  Yazzie 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Morgan  died  Sept.  8 in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Feb.  19,  1954  in  Gallup 
into  the  Water  That  Flows  Together  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People 


Clan . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Hones  Morgan,  Sr.  of  Crownpoint;  mother. 
Dune  B.  Becenti  of  Crownpoint;  daughters,  Hocelynn  Morgan,  Valeen  Faye 
Morgan,  Lashawna  Honi  Morgan  all  of  Crownpoint;  sons.  Hones  Morgan,  Hr. 
and  Vance  Hoe  Morgan  both  of  Crownpoint;  brothers,  Bennie  C.  Becenti  of 
Flora  Vista,  Bill  C.  Becenti,  Sr.  of  Sundance;  sisters,  Heannie  Becenti  of 
Aztec,  Rena  Platero,  Hudy  Becenti,  and  Virginia  A.  Becenti  all  of 
Crownpoint . 

Morgan  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Charles  D.  Morgan;  father.  Buck 
C.  Becenti,  Sr.,  and  brother.  Buck  C.  Becenti,  Hr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Arnold  Becenti,  Bill  Becenti,  Hr.,  Sam  McCray,  Hones 
Morgan,  Hr.,  Hameson  Kee,  Hr.,  and  Robby  McCray. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Hoe  Martine 

RAMAH  - Funeral  services  for  Hoe  Martine,  89,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday,  Sept.  13  at  the  Ramah  Nazarene  Church.  Flerman  Nells  will  officiate 
Burial  will  be  on  family  plot  in  Flat  Top  Mesa. 

Martine  died  Sept.  8 in  Zuni.  Fie  was  born  April  17,  1915  in  Ramah  into 
the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  Phillip  H.  Martinez  of  Whiteriver; 
sisters,  Elizabeth  Cowboy  of  Pinehaven,  Bessie  Hose  of  Ramah. 

Martine  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  Hose  Martine  and  Anita 
Pino;  brothers,  George  Martinez,  Thomas  Martinez,  Sr.;  sisters,  Isabelle 
Hose,  Katherine  Hose  and  Teresa  Garcia. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Brett  Habaadih,  Brandon  Habaadih,  Ervin  Hose,  Victor 
Hose,  Elijah  Hose,  and  Mathew  Albert. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Guy  Clark 

STEAMBOAT,  Ariz.,  - Services  for  guy  Clark,  91,  will  be  10  a.m.  Monday, 
Sept.  13,  on  family  land  in  Steamboat. 

Clark  died  Sept.  8 iin  Gallup.  Fie  was  born  Han  6,  1917  in  Steamboat. 
Survivors  include  his  son,  Flenry  Clark  of  Whitecone,  Ariz.;  daughter, 
Marie  Williams  of  Gallup;  sisters  Mary  Ann  Begaye  of  Steamboat,  Ari.,  and 
Maggie  Slinkey  of  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.,  10  grandchildren  and  20  great- 
grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Steven  Begaye,  Chester  Begaye,  Tommy  Hones,  Floyd 
Clark,  Honathan  Hones,  and  Darrell  Hones. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  13,  2004 

Ronald  Albert  McCray 

CROWNPOINT  - Funeral  services  for  Ronald  A.  McCray,  33,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  Sept.  14,  at  the  Gospel  Light  House,  Crownpoint.  Burial  was  held 
in  Dalton  Pass  on  family  land. 

He  was  born  Hune  11,  1971,  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  into  the  Meadow  People 
Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

McCray  graduated  from  Crownpoint  High  School  in  1990  and  Pima  Medical 
Institute  in  1997. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Sarah  McCray;  brothers,  Alfred  McCray, 
Alvis  McCray,  Hohnny  McCray  all  of  Dalton  Pass,  Hohn  McCray  of  Church  Rock 
Herman  McCray  of  Crownpoint;  sisters,  Grace  Hohnson  of  Crownpoint,  Karen 
McCray  of  Standing  Rock,  Rose  McCray,  Sharon  McCray  both  of  Dalton  Pass. 

McCray  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Hohnny  McCray,  Sr.;  brother, 
Norman  McCray;  sisters,  Milred  McCray,  Bernice  McCray,  Carolynn  McCray; 
grandparents,  Frank  and  Rose  Chiquito. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  McCray  ranch. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nellie  Pino  Wilson 

RAMAH  - Services  for  Nellie  P.  Wilson,  94,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Sept 
14,  at  the  Pinehill  Nazarene  Church,  Pinehill.  Burial  will  be  on  a family 
plot . 


Wilson  died  Sept.  9 in  Ramah.  She  was  born  Duly  1,  1901,  in  Ramah  into 
the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan. 

Wilson  was  a homemaker,  rug  weaver,  sheepherder  and  a traditional 
herbalist.  She  was  a member  of  the  Pinehill  Nazarene  Church . Theresa  Elsie 
DohnGRANTS  Services  for  Theresa  E.  Dohn,  51,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Sept. 
14,  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Grants.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Grants 
Memorial  Park. 

Dohn  died  Sept.  10  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Oct.  2,  1952,  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Zuni  People  Clan  for  the  Mud  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Kee  Sam  Dohn  of  Grants;  son,  Keevin  Dohn 
of  Grants;  daughters,  Tamara  Dohn,  Tara  Dohn,  Kimberly  Lister  all  of 
Grants;  sisters,  Lorraine  Chavez  of  Whitehorse  Lake,  Lena  Henio  of  Hospah, 
Deannie  Yazzie  of  Sand  Springs;  brothers,  Andy  Henio,  Henry  Henio  both  of 
Sandsprings;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Dohn  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Chee  Henio;  mother,  Dane  C. 
Henio;  brothers,  Frank  Henio,  Harold  Henio  and  Doe  Henio. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kristian  Hobbs,  Leroy  Dimmy,  Keevin  Dohn,  Colin 
Dones,  Tyrone  Tsosie  and  Clement  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

September  10,  2004 
Geneva  Yazzie 

Funeral  services  for  Geneva  Yazzie,  35,  were  held  Tuesday,  September  7, 
2004  at  the  Maranatha  Assembly  of  God  Church.  Interment  was  in  Desert  View 
Cemetery. 

Geneva  was  born  on  August  16,1969  in  Winslow.  She  passed  away  on 
Thursday,  September  2,  2004  at  Flagstaff  Medical  Center.  She  attended 
school  in  Leupp.  She  enjoyed  arts  and  crafts  and  was  a homemaker. 

She  is  survived  by  her  father,  Dohn  Kee  Yazzie  of  Leupp;  her  mother, 

Sadie  of  Phoenix;  her  husband.  Perry  Yesslith  of  Winslow;  her  daughter, 
Shundale  Yesslith  of  Winslow;  her  brother,  Dohn  Kee  Yazzie  Dr.  of  Leupp; 
and  her  sister,  Sandra  Yazzie  of  Leupp. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Winslow  Mail. 

September  9,  2004 
Alfred  Singer  Sr. 

Alfred  Singer  Sr.,  of  Cameron,  died  Saturday,  Aug.  14,  2004.  He  was  53. 

He  was  born  Duly  1,  1951,  in  Gray  Mountain. 

In  his  youth,  Mr.  Singer  participated  in  bull  riding  and  team  roping 
locally  and  later  enjoyed  applying  those  experiences  by  helping  out  his 
father,  Calvin,  with  ranching.  He  also  enjoyed  attending  powwows  to  watch 
his  son,  Alfred  Dr.,  and  grandsons  dance.  He  also  participated  as  a gourd 
dancer. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Verna;  daughter  Veronica  (Billy)  Huskie;  son 
Alfred  Singer  Dr.;  brothers  Dimi  Singer  and  Art  Singer,  Roy  Singer,  Elroy 
Yazzie;  sisters  Stella  Densen,  Alyce  Brown,  Lillie  Neztsosie,  Charotte 
Yazzie,  Melva  Whitehair,  Karen  Yazzie,  Sharon  Boone  and  Diane  Singer;  and 
five  grandsons. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter  Victoria  "Toya"  Singer;  son 
Aubrey  Randy  Singer;  parents  Calvin  and  Bessie  Singer;  sisters  Mary 
Colorado,  Bertha  Yellowhair,  Sallie  Robbins  and  Nora  Littlesunday;  and 
brothers  Derry  Singer  and  Calvin  Singer  Dr. 

Gravesite  services  will  be  Friday  at  11  a.m.  at  Citizens  Cemetery  in 
Flagstaff.  A reception  will  follow  after  the  service  at  Cameron  Chapter 
House . 

Arrangements  are  by  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 


September  11,  2004 


Gary  R.  Begay 

Gary  R.  Begay  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  8,  2004,  at  his  home  in  Tuba  City. 

He  was  46. 

He  was  born  Han.  3,  1958,  to  Mable  R.  Kiyaani  Begay  and  Ralph  Begay  in 
Tuba  City,  where  he  lived  all  his  life.  He  worked  as  a carpenter  until  he 
became  disabled.  He  enjoyed  the  outdoors,  traveling  and  being  with  his 
family. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Wanda  Begay;  son  Michael  R.  Begay;  daughters 
Michalla  R.  Begay  and  Michelle  R.  Begay;  sisters  Hattie  Gomez,  Margaret 
Begay,  Tilda  Nelson  and  Aleta  Phillips;  and  six  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  brothers  Henry  R.  Begay  and 
Walter  R.  Begay,  and  sister  Juanita  R.  Clark. 

A Christian  funeral  service  will  be  Monday  at  11  a.m.  (D.S.T.)  at  the 
Full  Gospel  Church  in  Tuba  City.  Burial  will  be  in  Tuba  City  Cemetery.  A 
reception  will  follow  at  the  Full  Gospel  Church. 

Norvel  Owens  Mortuary  is  handling  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

September  8,  2004 
Eddie  Janay 

Eddie  Janay,  51,  of  Peridot  died  Aug.  27,  2004,  at  Banner  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  in  Phoenix.  Born  in  San  Carlos,  he  was  an  Army  veteran  and  worked 
as  a farm  laborer. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Queenie  Janay  of  Peridot;  three  daughters, 
Jovida  Janay,  Edwardine  Janay  and  Christina  Janay,  all  of  Sacaton;  two 
stepdaughters,  Francella  Sunna  of  Peridot  and  Zelda  Lopez  of  Sacaton;  one 
sister,  Ethel  Russell  of  Peridot;  and  14  grandchildren. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Sept.  3 at  World  Evangelism  Revival  Church 
in  San  Carlos.  Interment  was  in  Lower  Peridot  Cemetery. 

Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe  handled  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

August  26,  2004 
Louella  Hutchinson 

Louella  Hutchinson  89,  of  Fort  Hall,  passed  away  peacefully  at  home, 
Wednesday,  August  4,  2004  with  her  loving  family  at  her  side.  She  was  the 
matriarch  of  the  Hutchinson  and  Edmo  families.  She  was  born  in  Fort  Hall 
to  Bessie  Edmo  and  3ohn  Padilla.  She  was  a life  long  resident  of  Fort  Hall 
She  attended  grade  schools  at  Good  Shepherd  Episcopal  Mission,  Fort  Hall 
Government  Indian  School,  and  the  Public  Grade  School  in  Fort  Hall.  She 
then  graduated  May  1935  in  Riverside,  California  at  Sherman  Indian  School. 

Louella  married  Joseph  Martin  Hutchinson  in  Logan,  Utah  and  they  made 
their  home  in  Fort  Hall.  While  raising  eight  children,  her  many 
accomplishments  included  becoming  a Licensed  Practical  Nurse, 
Cosmetologist,  Director  of  Community  Health  Program  for  Tribal  Health, 
Health  Board  Member,  and  Nursing  Instructor.  Her  life  long  commitment  was 
taking  care  of  those  in  need  of  her  medical  expertise  and  her  family 
through  her  education,  experience,  and  strong  Christian  faith. 

She  is  survived  by  one  son,  Sam  (Marge)  Hutchinson  of  Okanagan,  Wash., 
step-son,  Jeffery  Theodore  Broncho  of  Gibson;  three  daughters,  Claudine 
(Ed)  Flint  of  Fort  Hall,  Joette  Hutchinson  of  Pocatello,  Marty  (Wade) 
Keller  and  step-daughter,  Teresa  Hutchinson  of  Fort  Hall;  27  grandchildren 
42  great  grandchildren,  and  two  great  great  grandchildren.  Louella  was 
preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Joseph  Hutchinson;  two  daughters,  Lorrie 
Freeman,  Leah  Elaine  Hutchinson;  her  two  infant  sons,  Joseph  Martin  Jr. 
and  Ted  Wayne;  her  mother,  Bessie  Edmo  Judson;  father,  John  Padilla;  and 
sisters,  Helen  Bear  Breland,  Cynthia  Navo  Hovanec. 

Family  prayer  services  were  held  at  6 p.m.  Sunday,  August  8,  2004  at  the 
Hawker  Funeral  Home,  132  S.  Shilling  Ave.  Following  the  prayer  service, 
she  will  be  taken  to  the  family  residence  on  Rio  Vista  Road  until  burial 
services,  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  August  9,  2004  at  the  Mission  Cemetery  in  Fort 


Hall. 


Verna  Dackson  Pikyavit 

Verna  lackson  Pikyavit,  a Shoshone-Bannock  tribal  member,  passed  away  in 
Fillmore,  Utah  Monday,  August  23,  2004. 

Funeral  services  are  Saturday,  August  28,  2004  at  8:30  a.m.  at  the 
Kanosh  Indian  Cemetery  in  Kanosh,  Utah.  A full  obituary  will  appear  in 
next  week's  edition. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

September  12,  2004 
Duanda  L.  Archuleta 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Traditional  Indian  Funeral  Services  for  Duanda  Archuleta, 
33,  were  conducted  Sept.  10,  2004,  at  No.  140  Charlie  Town  in  Fort 
Washakie  by  Arlen  and  Harrison  Shoyo  Dr.  Interment  was  in  Wind  Dancer 
Cemetery  in  Fort  Washakie. 

She  died  Sept.  2,  2004,  at  St.  Anthony's  Central  Hospital  in  Denver, 
from  a sudden  illness. 

Born  Feb.  4,  1971,  in  Denver,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Kenneth  and 
Minerva  Archuleta;  was  raised  and  educated  there;  and  graduated  from  North 
High  School  in  1989. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  a claims  adjuster  for  the  Colorado 
State  Department  of  Labor. 

She  enjoyed  listening  to  music,  watching  movies,  being  with  her  dogs, 
and  spending  time  with  her  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  four  brothers,  Paul  Sandoval  of  Denver  and  Leo, 

William  and  Wallace  Hill,  all  of  Fort  Washakie;  two  sisters,  Leta  and 
Courtney  Hill,  both  of  Fort  Washakie;  grandparents,  Frank  and  Beatrice 
Torres  of  San  Duan  Pueblo,  N.M.;  several  uncles  and  aunts;  and  other 
family  members. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  grandparents,  Milton  "Eli" 

Hill,  Ella  Pogree  Perry  Hill,  Effie  Perry,  Mary  Aoah  Addison  and  Ben 
Perry;  three  uncles;  and  an  aunt. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated . 

September  10,  2004 

Cordelia  Mae  Necklace  Dust 

Cordelia  Mae  Necklace  Dust,  age  53,  of  Billings,  formerly  of  Brockton, 
went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Sept.  5,  2004,  of  natural  causes. 

Cordelia  was  born  on  Dec.  1,  1949,  to  Felix  and  Christine  Necklace.  Her 
grandparents,  3ohn  and  Elsie  Necklace,  raised  Cordelia.  Cordelia  married 
Isaac  Dust  and  they  were  married  for  33  years.  Cordelia  and  her  husband 
traveled  in  the  USA  and  Canada,  evangelizing  the  word  of  God.  We  all  know 
her  by  Ma  Ma  Mae.  Cordelia  was  a mother  to  everyone  who  knew  her.  She  was 
a loving  and  kind  woman.  She  raised  numerous  children.  She  loved  all  her 
grandchildren.  Cordelia  lived  in  Brockton  till  1990.  Brockton  is  where 
Cordelia  did  her  education.  In  1996,  her  niece  she  took  as  her  daughter 
donated  her  kidney  to  Cordelia.  They  were  close.  Cordelia  spent  most  her 
life  in  Billings  due  to  renal  failure 

Cordelia  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  grandparents;  her  daughter, 
Elsie;  her  brothers,  Harold,  Michael  and  Philmore  Necklace;  her  grandsons, 
Quannah  M.  and  Michael  N.;  and  her  niece,  Alphine. 

Cordelia  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Isaac  Dust  of  Billings;  her  sons, 
Thomas  Necklace  of  Ft.  Kipp  and  Dean  Necklace  of  Billings;  her  daughters, 
Florence  Necklace  of  Billings,  Rochelle  and  Deana  Necklace  of  FT.  Totten, 
N.D.;  adopted  sons,  Gary  North  Piegan  of  Hardin  and  Allen  Follows  The  Road 
of  Poplar;  her  sister,  Ruth  Necklace  (Terry);  her  brothers,  Russell 
Necklace  and  William  Necklace  of  Brockton;  adopted  sisters  Doanne,  Sherri, 
Ivy,  Lucillia,  Kim  and  Louise  Black  Plume  of  Cardston,  Alberta;  her 


grandchildren,  Marquel  North  Piegan  of  Hardin,  Chastity  Black  Dog  of 
Poplar,  Miccah  Dust,  Michael  Bauer,  Charmayne  Necklace,  Jamison  Miller, 
Alex  Necklace,  Morgan  Necklace,  all  of  Billings,  Robert  Ferguson  of  Devils 
Lake,  N.D.,  Dylan  Little  Wind,  Lavern  Little  Wind,  Kaleigh  Littleghost  and 
Kayden  Littleghost  all  of  Ft,  Totten,  Isiah  Drags  Wolf,  Dlaine  Drags  Wolf 
and  Christian  Clincher  all  of  Poplar,  Alysia  Necklace,  Sierra  Necklace, 
and  Angelina  Necklace,  all  of  Brockton;  her  aunts,  Coretta  (Dim)  Yankton 
of  Poplar,  Carol  and  Catherine  of  Brockton,  Serena  (Ambrose)  Good  Soldier 
of  FT.  Kipp,  Josephine  Black  Dog  of  Brockton,  Vicki  Martin  of  Mandan,  N.D. 
Rita  Long  Chase  and  Florence  Eagleman  of  Poplar,  Fay  Peterson  and  Myrna 
Charboneau  of  Poplar;  her  uncles  Bill  and  Mike  Youngman  of  Poplar,  Leland 
Spotted  Bird  of  Brockton,  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and 
nephews  in  North  Dakota,  Georgia  and  Montana;  extended  families.  Spotted 
Bird  and  Youngmans. 

Visitation  will  be  Friday,  Sept.  10,  at  Poplar  Cultural  Center  in  Poplar 
with  a prayer  service  beginning  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  service  will  be  Saturday 
Sept.  11,  at  11  a.m.j  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  Interment  will  be  in 
the  Ft.  Kipp  Cemetery.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  by  visiting 
www.stevensonandsons.com  or  by  e-mail  at  csmc@nemontel.net. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  of  Wolf  Point  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  arrangements. 

September  9,  2004 

Barye  T.  Clay  Baap ' aaxaalutchish 

Barye  Todd  Clay,  41,  of  Billings  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  1,  2004,  in  a 
motor  vehicle  accident. 

He  was  born  Feb.  9,  1963,  in  San  Francisco  to  Diane  (Dave)  Medicine 
Crow-Reynolds  of  Three  Forks  and  Charles  A.  Clay  of  Myton,  Utah.  He  was 
known  as  "Brings  the  Flag"  in  the  Crow  Nation.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Whistling  Water  Clan  and  the  Tobacco  Society. 

Because  of  his  father's  military  career,  he  had  lived  in  Vietnam,  Hawaii 
and  San  Diego,  Calif.  He  graduated  from  Senior  High  School  in  1981.  He  had 
worked  for  Charlie's  Pizza  and  Stageline  Pizza  in  Billings  before  moving 
to  Florida  for  eight  years.  He  had  endured  a long  illness. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  brother,  Kerry  Joseph  Clay  of  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.;  stepsiblings,  Nicole,  Elena  Dawn,  Carmen  and  David  Reynolds,  all  of 
Portland,  Ore.;  and  maternal  grandparents,  Joseph  and  Gloria  Medicine  Crow 
of  Lodge  Grass. 

Services  were  held  Sept.  5 at  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Dahl  Funeral 
and  Cremation  Service  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Donations  may  be  made  to  Aidspirit  of  Montana,  521  Custer  Ave.,  Billings 
MT  59101 

September  13,  2004 

James  Benedict  Shoulder  Blade  II 

James  Benedict  Shoulder  Blade  II,  Nahkoheo ' emoko ' eha  "Bear  Sole"  age  17, 
of  Lame  Deer  passed  away  on  Thursday,  Sept.  9,  2004  from  injuries 
sustained  in  a automobile  accident  near  Lame  Deer. 

James  was  born  in  Aurora,  Colo,  at  the  Fitzsimmons  Army  Medical  Center, 
on  Sept.  8,  1987,  the  son  of  Windelyn  and  Bernadette  (Henry)  Shoulder 
Blade.  James  was  raised  and  began  his  education  in  Broken  Arrow,  Okla. 

With  his  family,  he  moved  to  Lame  Deer  at  the  start  of  his  junior  year. 
James  loved  the  game  of  baseball.  While  in  Broken  Arrow,  James  began  his 
baseball  career  at  the  age  of  six  hitting  his  first  homerun  when  he  was 
eight.  James  played  in  the  13  year  old  World  Series  for  Broken  Arrow, 
making  the  all  tournament  team  and  placing  third  in  the  Homerun  Derby.  As 
a freshman  in  high  school,  James  played  on  the  varsity  high  school 
American  Legion  baseball  team  in  Broken  Arrow.  As  a young  man  in  Broken 
Arrow,  James  was  involved  in  several  different  athletics  as  well  as  with 
his  church,  which  included  playing  football  for  Oliver  Middle  School, 
basketball  for  the  Rhema  Bible  Church,  as  well  as  the  church  choir  that 
traveled  throughout  Oklahoma.  James  was  also  very  musically  inclined,  able 
to  play  the  drums  and  the  first  seat  as  a trumpet  player.  Along  with  his 


parents.  Dames  traveled  to  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
ministering  to  many  people. 

Dames  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Windelyn  and  Bernadette  of  Lame  Deer; 
three  brothers,  D.R.  Shoulder  Blade,  Timothy  Shoulder  Blade,  and  Scott 
Shoulder  Blade;  three  sisters,  Vanessa  Shoulder  Blade,  Renessa  Shoulder 
Blade,  and  Contessa  Shoulder  Blade;  his  grandparents,  Sadie  Henry,  Fern 
Shoulder  Blade  and  Christine  Lays  Bad,  Vicki  Woonded,  and  Helen  Hiwalker. 

He  is  also  survived  by  his  numerous  aunts  and  uncles,  which  include  Elmer 
and  Gertie  Henry,  Magdalene  Shoulder  Blade,  Eddie  and  Francine  Cut  Grass, 
Irene  George,  Kathryn  Shoulder  Blade,  Titus  Shoulder  Blade  Albert  and 
Clara  McManus;  as  well  as  his  best  friend,  Montague  Big  Back;  his  special 
girl  friend,  Donna  Lynn  Strange  Owl;  and  also  his  many  cousins  friends; 
and  special  nephew  Derome  Shoulder  Blade. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Percy  Henry,  Dames 
Shoulder  Blade  and  Dulia  Shoulder  Blade;  his  cousin,  Kyle  Dason  Henry;  and 
his  best  friend,  Desse  Riley 

Funeral  services  will  be  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  15,  2004  in  the  Boys 
and  Girls  Club  in  Lame  Deer.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Black  Hills  National 
Cemetery.  A wake  will  be  7 p.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Pentecostal  Church  in  Lame 
Deer. 

Condolences  can  be  sent  to  the  Shoulder  Blade  family  at  www. 
steven sonand sons . com 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Dames  will  be  missed  each  day  by  his  friends  and  family. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

September  9,  2004 

Desse  Doseph  Spotted  Bear,  Dr. 

Desse  Doseph  Spotted  Bear  Dr.,  49,  an  employee  of  Burlington  Northern, 
died  of  diabetes  Monday,  Aug.  30,  2004,  at  Northern  Rockies  Medical  Center. 

A wake  and  rosary  took  place  at  the  Seville  Bingo  Hall.  Funeral  Mass  was 
Friday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  A private  burial  was  held.  Day  Funeral 
Home  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Spotted  Bear  was  born  Dan.  6,  1955  in  Browning.  He  graduated  from 
Browning  High  School  in  1973.  On  Dune  15,  1981,  he  married  Ursula  Gobert 
in  Cardston,  Alta.,  Canada. 

He  had  previously  worked  as  a construction  worker  and  for  School 
District  9 as  a custodian.  He  was  currently  employed  as  a track  worker  for 
Burlington  Northern.  He  was  a member  of  Black  Lodge  Society. 

Spotted  Bear  enjoyed  roping,  playing  basketball  and  attending  rodeos.  He 
loved  watching  his  kids'  sports,  including  watching  his  sons.  Day  and 
Dustin  wrestle. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ursula  Spotted  Bear  of  Cut  Bank;  daughters 
Dessey  and  Dee  Dee  Spotted  Bear  of  Cut  Bank,  and  Mandy  Do  Spotted  Bear  of 
White  Tail  Creek;  sons  Day,  Dustin  and  Braydon  Spotted  Bear,  all  of  Cut 
Bank;  his  parents,  Desse  Spotted  Bear  Sr.  and  Lorraine  Spotted  Bear  of 
Browning;  sisters  Roberta,  Mary  and  Dessica  Spotted  Bear,  all  of  Browning, 
and  Missy  Spotted  Bear  of  Heart  Butte;  and  brothers  Gary  and  Gale  Spotted 
Bear,  both  of  Browning  and  Doseph  and  Max  Spotted  Bear,  both  of  Cut  Bank. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Kari. 

Suzie  Fitzgerald 

Suzie  (Fenner)  Fitzgerald,  57,  owner  and  operator  of  the  Leanin  Tree 
Cafe  in  Babb,  died  of  cancer  Saturday,  Sept.  4,  2004,  at  Browning 
Community  Hospital. 

A wake  and  rosary  were  held  at  the  Leanin  Tree  Cafe  in  Babb.  Funeral 
services  were  held  Wednesday  at  the  Leanin  Tree  Cafe.  Cremation  took  place 
after  the  services  under  the  direction  of  Day  Funeral  Home. 


Suzie  was  born  Oct.  18,  1946,  in  Cut  Bank  and  raised  in  Babb.  She 
married  Paul  Fitzgerald  in  Cardston,  Alberta,  Canada,  in  1966.  She  also 
worked  as  a homemaker,  fire  fighter,  construction  flagger,  and  worked 
maintenance  for  Glacier  National  Park.  She  was  employed  by  Highway  2 Road 
Department  for  the  State  of  Montana  and  as  a CNA  at  the  Blackfeet  Nursing 
Home.  Suzie  helped  in  spearheading  the  start  of  the  Babb  EMT  First 
Responder,  of  which  she  was  a member. 

She  enjoyed  family  and  her  grandkids,  camping,  the  outdoors  and  playing 
bingo.  She  liked  her  yard  and  enjoyed  watching  her  children  and 
grandchildren  rodeo. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Paul  Fitzgerald  of  Babb;  a daughter, 

Paula  Sue  Douglas  of  Babb;  sons  John  (Debby)  Fitzgerald  of  Cut  Bank  and 
Doug  Fitzgerald  of  Babb;  her  parents  Monte  Fenner  and  Dolly  (Robert) 

Wilson  of  Babb;  a sister,  Betty  (Gary)  Racine  of  Browning;  brothers  Steve 
(Kitty)  Fenner  of  Browning  and  Bill  (Betty)  Fenner  of  Babb;  and  seven 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son.  Rocky  Fitzgerald  and  a brother, 

Chris  Fenner. 

Memorials  are  suggested  to  Gift  of  Life  Foundation. 

Angel  Star  Makes  Cold  Weather 

Angel  Star  Makes  Cold  Weather,  19,  died  Friday,  Sept.  3,  2004,  at 
Kalispell  Regional  Hospital  from  injuries  suffered  in  a car  accident. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  the  home  of  Floyd  Rider,  Sr.  Rosary  will  be 
recited  Friday  at  7 p.m.,  also  at  the  Riders'  home.  Funeral  Mass  will  be 
Saturday  at  10  a.m.  at  Little  Flower  Parish  with  burial  following  in  Rider 
Cemetery  in  East  Glacier.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Makes  Cold  Weather  was  born  in  Browning  Dune  8,  1985  and  was  raised 
there  and  in  the  surrounding  area.  An  artist,  she  worked  as  a fire  fighter, 
did  bead  work  and  was  employed  in  housekeeping  for  Glacier  National  Park. 
She  was  a member  of  Little  Flower  Parish. 

She  loved  her  husband  and  family  very  much  and  believed  in  her  Indian 
religion.  She  enjoyed  hiking,  beading,  attending  powwows,  and  spending 
time  with  her  daughter,  Yakira,  and  her  cousins.  She  was  a tomboy  and 
enjoyed  good-naturedly  teasing  others. 

Makes  Cold  Weather  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Theron  DeRoche  of 
Browning;  a daughter,  Yakira  Spotted  Bear  of  Browning;  her  parents  Daryl 
and  Myra  Makes  Cold  Weather  of  East  Glacier;  a sister  Dustine  Tamara  Makes 
Cold  Weather  of  East  Glacier;  brothers,  Daryl  Adam  Rider  (Makes  Cold 
Weather)  and  Floyd  Everett  Makes  Cold  Weather,  both  of  East  Glacier;  her 
grandfather,  Floyd  Rider,  Sr.;  her  mother,  Lita  Old  Chief;  sisters-in-law 
Richelle  and  Miriah  Rose  DeRoche;  and  a brother-in-law,  Russell  Tall  White 
Man . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

September  9,  2004 

Leo  P.  'Sam'  Hammer,  3r. 

RONAN  - Leo  P.  "Sam"  Hammer,  Hr.,  62,  went  to  join  the  ancestors  on 
Thursday  at  St.  Luke  Hospital  in  Ronan. 

A member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribe,  Sam  was  born 
April  20,  1942  in  St.  Ignatius  to  Angelis  Finley  and  Leo  Hammer,  Sr.  Sam 
was  orphaned  at  a young  age  and  raised  in  Ronan  by  a kind  and 
understanding  woman,  Elizabeth  Yatelamee  Hammer. 

A dedicated  veteran  of  Vietnam,  Sam  enlisted  at  17  with  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  and  served  two  terms  in  Vietnam/Indochina  Theatre.  Upon  his  return 
he  settled  into  raising  his  family  with  wife  loanne  Weaselhead  whom  he  had 
met  in  1967.  They  made  their  home  in  Ronan,  Fresno,  Calif.,  Missoula  and 
Evaro  before  returning  to  Ronan. 

Sam  was  trained  in  heavy  equipment  operation  in  Fresno  and  auto 
mechanics  in  Missoula. 

He  worked  for  the  Missoula  Housing  Authority  and  later  for  the  Tribe 
before  becoming  disabled  from  a motorcycle  accident. 

Always  an  optimist,  Sam  kept  up  his  hobbies  of  working  on  cars. 


huckleberry  picking,  building  things,  hunting  and  fishing  and  spending 
time  with  his  kids  and  grandkids.  He  always  had  a smile  and  loved  his  dogs. 
Secretly,  though,  he  just  wished  he  would  hit  a Keno  jackpot  more  often 
and  he  enjoyed  talking  to  the  neighbor  about  the  in  and  outs  of  the 
neighborhood . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son  David,  who  died  as  a toddler;  his 
parents;  brothers  Lloyd  Hammer,  Roger  Vanderburg  and  Bobby  Hammer;  sister 
Victoria  Hammer,  and  niece  Roberta  Fairbanks. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Doanne  of  Ronan;  his  children,  Michael, 

Brenda  and  Renae;  his  grandchildren,  Shawn,  David,  Roberta,  Erik  Hammer; 
his  siblings,  Dennis  Hammer,  Tony  Hammer,  Pascal  Hammer,  Dohn  Hammer, 

Eneas  Hammer,  Katherine  (Hubert)  Fairbanks,  Helen  Hammer  and  Annie  Hammer, 
and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Funeral  services  with  military  honors  were  held  Monday  in  the  Longhouse. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

September  8,  2004 

Angel  Star  Makes  Cold  Weather 

BROWNING  - Angel  Star  Makes  Cold  Weather,  19,  who  worked  as  a 
firefighter  and  enjoyed  artwork,  died  Friday  at  a Kalispell  hospital  of 
injuries  she  received  in  a car  accident  on  Going-to-the-Sun  Road. 

A wake  and  rosary  is  7 p.m.  Friday  at  Old  Eagle  Shields  in  Browning. 
Funeral  Mass  is  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  at 
Rider  Cemetery  in  East  Glacier.  Day  Funeral  Home  of  Cut  Bank  is  in  charge 
of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Theron  DeRoche  of  Browning;  a daughter, 
Yakira  Spotted  Bear  of  Browning;  her  parents,  Daryl  and  Myra  Makes  Cold 
Weather  of  East  Glacier;  a sister,  Dustine  Tamara  Makes  Cold  Weather  of 
East  Glacier;  brothers  Daryl  Adam  Rider  (Makes  Cold  Weather)  and  Floyd 
Everett  Makes  Cold  Weather  of  East  Glacier;  and  a grandfather,  Floyd  Rider 
Sr.  of  East  Browning. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
September  8,  2004 
Theresa  Ruth  Lefthand 

HOT  SPRINGS  - Theresa  Ruth  Lefthand,  84,  of  Hot  Springs,  passed  away  on 
Monday,  Sept.  6,  2004,  at  Clark  Fork  Valley  Hospital  in  Plains  after  a 
short  illness. 

She  was  born  on  Nov.  9,  1919,  in  Lonepine,  to  Coomsah  (Morigeau)  and 
Basil  Lefthand  Sr.  She  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  Lonepine  and  Hot 
Springs . 

Theresa  married  Frank  Nicolai  Sr.  and  they  later  divorced.  She  had  her 
only  child  Derry  with  Frank,  but  was  known  as  mother  and  grandmother  to 
all  of  the  children.  She  was  known  throughout  Indian  Country  for  her 
excellent  beading  skills  and  hide  tanning.  She  loved  camping,  huckleberry 
picking,  crocheting  and  telling  stories.  She  was  an  excellent  seamstress. 

Theresa  was  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  a sister,  Harriett  Lefthand; 
brother  Sam  Lefthand;  a grandson,  Dimmy  Nicholai;  granddaughter  Andrea 
Brown;  great-grandson  Desse  Brown;  stepson  Francis  Ray  Nicolai. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Peter  Sam  "Derry"  Nicolai  of  Hot  Springs;  an 
adopted  daughter,  Natalie  Kenmille  of  Ronan;  stepdaughters  Vienna  Nicolai 
and  Geri  Nicolai;  sisters  Sarah  Buffton  of  Big  Arm,  Amelia  Clairmont  of 
Ronan,  Ruby  Burke  (Doe  Finley)  of  Wellpenit,  Wash.,  SuSan  (Doe)  Dowdall  of 
Poison,  Mary  "Pooyah"  Lefthand  of  Pablo  and  Dianna  Andrews  of  Ronan; 
brothers  Vic  (Mary  ) Lefthand  of  Elmo,  August  (Aggie)  Lefthand  of  Poison, 
Basil  (Ester)  Lefthand  Dr.  of  Niarada  and  Nick  Lefthand  of  Niarada;  four 
grandchildren,  Zac  Nicolai  of  Georgia,  Brandee  Nicolai  of  Hawaii,  Nick 
Nicholai  of  Plummer,  Idaho,  and  Lida  Nicholai  of  Spokane;  six  great- 
grandchildren; three  great-great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  other 
relatives . 


Wake  services  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  family  home  and  at  2 
p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Elmo  Hall  with  rosary  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Elmo  Hall. 

Mass  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at  the  Elmo  Hall  with  Father  Gary 
Reller  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Dayton  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  Grogan  Funeral  Home  of  Poison. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Char-Koosta  News  - The  official  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
August  2004  Obituaries 

Clare  Rogers 

RONAN  - Clare  Yvonne  Courville  Rogers,  55,  died  on  Aug.  19,  2004,  at  St. 
Patrick's  Hospital  in  Missoula.  A member  of  the  Salish  Kootenai  Tribes, 
she  was  born  on  Feb.  21,  1949,  in  St.  Ignatius,  to  Alexander  Courville  and 
Elsie  (Bisson)  Courville.  She  was  raised  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Clare 
married  Billie  Carl  Rogers  in  1969.  Upon  Bill's  retirement  from  the  Navy, 
the  family  made  its  home  in  Ronan.  Clare  worked  for  Doe's  Diffy  Stop  Pablo 
for  the  past  ten  years  until  her  health  forced  her  into  retirement.  She 
was  a well  known  practical  joker  who  also  enjoyed  bingo  and  keno.  When 
time  permitted  she  crocheted. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  sisters  Delores  and 
Marlene;  and  granddaughter  Suzie  Q. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Bill  (Ronan);  her  children,  Mary  Adele 
Rogers  and  Dason  Rogers  (both  of  Ronan);  her  brothers  and  their  spouses, 
Fred  (Poison),  Henry  and  Tammy  (Ronan),  Kenneth  and  Cindy  (Pablo),  and 
Alex  and  Dudy  (Missoula);  sisters  and  their  spouses,  Leona  (Ronan),  Connie 
Cams  (Yuma,  AZ),  Laura  Villegas  and  Mike  (Wapato,  WA),  and  Donna  Lee  and 
Wade  (Albuquerque);  and  a large  extended  family  of  aunts,  uncles,  cousins, 
nieces,  nephews  and  friends  she  considered  family. 

Traditional  wake  services  were  conducted  at  the  Longhouse  in  St. 

Ignatius.  Mass  was  celebrated  on  Aug.  23  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic 
Mission.  Interment  followed  in  the  Ronan  Cemetery. 

Doseph  C.  Schumacher 

POLSON  - Doseph  C.  Schumacher  died  on  Aug.  27,  2004,  at  Village  Health 
Care  in  Missoula.  He  was  born  on  Dan.  17,  1935,  to  Tony  and  Eula  (Couture) 
Schumacher  in  Missoula.  He  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Conf.  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes.  He  attended  schools  in  Poison  and  Kalispell.  He  graduated 
from  Flathead  County  High  School  in  Kalispell  in  1953.  He  continued  his 
education  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  Art  Center  School  of  Design.  He  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army  in  the  late  1950s.  Doseph  married  Dudie  Stigers;  they  later 
divorced.  During  the  early  years  of  his  art  career  he  did  commercial  art 
for  advertising  agencies  as  well  as  private  clients.  After  several  years 
in  this  capacity  he  made  the  decision  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his  art 
and  left  the  corporate  world.  His  works  were  exhibited  in  many  galleries 
throughout  the  western  U.S.,  including  President  Nixon's  Western  White 
House  in  LaDolla,  CA.  Throughout  his  life  he  lived  in  a variety  of  locales 
including  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Depoe  Bay,  OR. 

Doseph  leaves  behind  a son,  D.  Spencer  (Inglewood,  CA);  a daughter,  Dasa 
(Denver);  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Don  and  lone  Schumacher 
(Missoula);  as  well  as  great-aunts,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews  and  other 
family  members. 

A graveside  service  was  held  on  Aug.  31  at  the  Lakeview  Cemetery  in 
Poison.  The  family  suggests  memorials  to  Salish  Kootenai  College  in  Pablo. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Char-Koosta  News. 

September  8,  2004 

William  Crazy 

HAYS  - William  Francis  "Wayne"  Crazy,  62,  died  at  his  home  in  Chinook  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  5,  2004,  due  to  natural  causes. 

A funeral  Mass  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  in  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church. 
Burial  with  military  honors  will  following  in  the  Mission  Cemetery.  A wake 


and  rosary  will  be  today  at  7 p.m.  in  the  Mission  Recreation  Center. 

Wayne  was  born  on  Aug,  4,  1942m  to  Joseph  and  Mary  (The  Boy)  Crazy  in 
Hays.  He  was  raised  in  the  Hays/Lodge  Pole  area  and  attended  St.  Paul's 
Mission  School. 

Wayne  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1959  until  1961.  He  worked  for  Babe 
Allen,  his  brother-in-law,  on  the  farm  and  ranch  and  also  at  various  other 
places . 

Wayne  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing  and  carpentry  work.  He  also  enjoyed 
visiting  with  his  friends  and  family.  Wayne  especially  liked  teasing  and 
laughing  with  his  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  his  sisters,  Mary  Ann  Allen  of  Hays  and  Vivian 
Driftwood  of  Hardin;  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren . 

Wayne  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  three  brothers,  and  six  sisters 
preceded  him  in  death. 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 

September  11,  2004 

Helen  Stuart,  86 
Fairbanks 

Longtime  Alaska  resident  Helen  Bertha  Stuart,  86,  died  Sept.  8,  2004,  at 
home  in  Fairbanks. 

A celebration  of  life  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  at  David  Salmon  Tribal 
Hall  in  Fairbanks. 

Mrs.  Stuart  was  born  Dec.  16,  1917,  to  William  and  Agnes  (Adams) 
Merrifield.  She  was  also  known  as  "Aukie"  and  "Grandma." 

Her  family  wrote,  "She  had  never  met  a stranger,  and  her  home  and  heart 
were  open  to  everyone." 

A member  of  the  Arctic  Native  Brotherhood,  Mrs.  Stuart  had  also  lived  in 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  Homer,  Golovin,  Nome,  White  Mountain  and  Anchorage. 

Her  hobbies  were  baking,  canning,  gardening,  knitting,  quilting  and 
camping. 

She  formerly  worked  as  a restaurant  cook. 

Her  family  also  wrote:  "We  called  her  the  General  because  she  lived  life 
her  own  way.  She  was  deeply  loved  and  will  be  missed  greatly." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  sons,  three  daughters  and  her  husband, 
Henry  Stuart. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  George  Beltz,  Peter  Castel  and  Allen 
Rylander;  daughters,  Wanda  Beltz,  Marge  Benefield,  Marie  Castel,  Adrian 
Horton  and  Carolyn  Terry;  sisters,  Gloria  Finch  and  Marge  Geoth;  Stanley 
Bond,  whom  she  raised  as  a son;  granddaughter.  La  Dean  Olsen;  many  other 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren  and  great-great-grandchildren;  and 
extended  family  and  friends. 

Arrangements  were  by  Northern  Lights  Mortuary  and  Crematory  in  Fairbanks 

September  12,  2004 

Davinda  Okhtokiyuk,  21 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Davinda  3.  "Panik"  Okhtokiyuk,  21,  died  Sept.  8,  2004 
at  Alaska  Regional  Hospital. 

A visitation  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737 
E St.,  with  a service  at  11  a.m.  Pallbearers  will  include  Randy  and 
Richard  Immingan,  Clarence  Kolerok  and  Beverly  Russell.  Burial  will  follow 
at  Anchorage  Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

Ms.  Okhtokiyuk  was  born  Aug.  13,  1983,  in  Nome,  and  had  also  lived  in 
Gambell  and  Anchorage.  She  graduated  from  high  school,  completed  health 
aide  training  and  was  a certified  nurse's  assistant.  She  had  been  working 
for  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

Ms.  Okhtokiyuk  enjoyed  basketball,  spending  time  with  her  family, 
walking,  lifting  weights  and  picking  berries. 

Her  family  wrote:  "She  was  kind,  loving,  caring,  helping  others  who 


needed  help,  easygoing  and  a lot  of  fun  to  spend  time  with.  She  enjoyed 
making  jokes  and  joking  with  her  mommy.  She  liked  to  visit  grandma  and  her 
clubhouse.  She  enjoyed  basketball,  exercising  and  liked  walking." 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Janet  and  Clarence  Kolerok  of  Anchorage; 
sisters,  Beverly  Russell  of  Nome  and  Theresa  Okhtokiyuk  and  Stephanie 
Okhtokiyuk,  both  of  Anchorage;  uncles.  Carter,  David,  Richard  and  Randy 
Immingan  of  Nome  and  Anchorage,  and  Caleb  and  Wade  Okhtokiyuk  of  Gambell; 
aunts,  Jessie  Ouilette  of  Anchorage,  Beulah  Nowpakahok  and  Ila  Ungott  of 
Gambell,  and  Lily  Miller  of  Fairbanks;  cousin,  Channa  Koozaata  of  Gambell; 
and  grandma,  Mary  Immingan  of  Nome. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  baby,  Hiram  Okhtokiyuk;  father,  Hiram 
Okhtokiyuk;  grandma,  Anna  Okhtokiyuk;  grandparents,  Frank  Okhtokiyuk  and 
Lewis  Immingan;  brother,  Richard  "Yukuk"  Okhtokiyuk;  and  grandma,  Alice 
Yavaseuk. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

September  8,  2004 
Joyce  Blackhawk 

February  13,  1944  - August  28,  2004 

Joyce  Blackhawk  passed  away  from  liver  failure  at  Lake  of  the  Woods 
District  Hospital,  Saturday,  August  28,  2004,  age  60  years  old. 

Predeceased  by  her  husband  Patrick  Katcheconias,  parents  Jim  and  Winnie 
Blackhawk,  sister  Nancy,  brothers  Steven,  Ronnie,  Joseph,  sister-in-law 
Agnus  Ogemah-Bird,  niece  Shelia,  and  nephew  Bob. 

Survived  by  her  sister  Meta,  brothers  Bobby(Shirley) , Frank,  Donald, 
Stanley.  She  will  be  sadly  missed  by  her  daughters  Patricia,  Grace,  Nancy, 
Julie  and  sons  Percy,  Patrick,  Peter,  Donald  Ballyk.  Also  survived  by  her 
brother-in-law  Frances  Joseph,  sisters-in-law  Nancy  and  Clare  Katcheconias, 
and  many  nieces,  nephews  and  grandchildren. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  Nurses,  Dr.  Diamond  and  Dr.  Pederson  for 
their  care  and  kindness. 

You  will  be  forever  in  our  hearts.  You  were  once  here  with  us,  now  you 
are  in  that  heavenly  home. 

Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  First  Baptist  Church,  Tuesday,  August  31, 
2004  at  2:00  p.m.  Funeral  Service  will  follow  Wednesday,  September  1,  2004 
at  12:30  p.m.  at  First  Baptist  Church. 

Brown  Funeral  Home  & Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

September  13,  2004 
Ira  Lee  Bear 

BEAR  - Ira  Lee  (Mountain  Woman),  late  of  the  Ochapowace  First  Nation, 
Sask.,  passed  away  Saturday,  September  11,  2004  at  the  age  of  43  years 
with  her  family  and  friends  by  her  side. 

Predeceased  by  her  four  brothers:  Terrance,  Eric,  Greg  and  Blaine;  one 
sister  Virginia;  her  father  Edward  Isaac;  grandparents  Wilfred  and 
Victoria  Isaac  and  Horace  and  Clara  Taypotat;  uncles  Wallace,  Wilbert 
(Kish)  Taypotat;  autie  Carol  Taypotat  and  mother-in-law  Eva  Bear. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons:  Terry,  Justin,  Leeland  (Nicky)  and  daughter 
Angel  (Aaron);  two  step  children  Craig  and  Tristan  Ketchimonia.  Step 
daughter,  Eva  Marie  Shephard.  Mother  Olive  Taypotat.  Brothers,  Dean  Dwayne 
Taypotat,  Guy  and  Dwayne  Kay,  Clayton  Getts.  Sisters:  Lisa  Taypotat, 

Shirley  Kay  and  Darcy  Lavallee,  four  grandchildren:  Akeysha,  Tre,  Jessica 
and  Austin.  Best  friends  Darlene  and  Wayne  Bear.  Ira  had  many  children  who 
called  her  mother  too  many  to  mention. 

A special  thanks  to  the  renal  units  in  Saskatoon  and  Regina  and  to  Dr. 
Mark  Baltzan  and  Dr.  Wilson.  Also,  special  thanks  to  a one  of  a kind, 
loving  and  kind  hearted  Nurse  Lorna. 

Arrangements  by  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services,  1-800-667-8923. 


Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

September  12,  2004 

Gabriel  Maxwell  "Abby"  Aberdeen 

MR.  GABRIEL  MAXWELL  "ABBY"  ABERDEEN  beloved  mate  of  Ms.  Wanda  Crane 
Chief  of  the  Blood  Reserve  passed  away  peacefully  at  the  Calgary  Foothills 
Hospital  on  Monday,  September  6,  2004  at  the  age  of  50  years. 

Abby  was  born  in  Standoff  on  May  5,  1954  during  his  lifetime  Abby  was  a 
gifted  guitar  player  and  enjoyed  the  times  he  gathered  with  friends  and 
played  music  alongside  other  musicians;  he  had  a passion  for  all  kinds  of 
music  especially  country  gospel.  Abby  traveled  with  his  friends  to  attend 
camp  meetings  e.g.  Mexico,  Texas,  Tennessee  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Abby  had  a special  place  in  his  heart  for  all  of  his  children,  he 
loved  them  and  was  a proud  father. 

Besides  his  mate  Wanda,  he  is  survived  by  his  children:  Eugene,  Patti, 
Samantha,  Abbygail,  Phillip,  lacy  and  Preston;  grandchildren:  Dallion, 
Cherokee,  Easton,  Adriana,  Keisha,  losie  and  Robby;  his  mother  Daisy 
Aberdeen,  lifetime  friend  Doreen  Aberdeen,  brothers,  Philip  lr.,  Lindsay, 
Gary,  lames,  David  (Rea)  all  of  the  Blood  Reserve;  sisters,  Yvonne  (Rufus) 
of  the  Blackfoot  Reserve,  Sandra  (Patrick)  and  Patricia  (Ed)  of  Calgary. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  father  Phillip  Aberdeen  Sr.  and  his  infant  son 
Gabriel  Maxwell  Aberdeen  lr.,  three  brothers  Edmund,  Ivan  and  Lester  and 
two  sisters  Virginia  and  Mary. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Friday,  September  10,  2004  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M.  with 
Reverend  Pawel  Andrasz  officiating,  wake  service  continuing  at  Eugene 
Aberdeen's  Residence  "Farm  Four  Area". 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 
Blood  Reserve  on  Saturday,  September  11,  2004  at  12:00  Noon  with  Reverend 
Pawel  Andrasz  Celebrant.  Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  under  the  direction  of  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  & 
Crematorium,  381-7777. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

September  25,  2004 
Abenaki  Skamonkas/corn  maker  moon 
Mvskogee  Otowoskucee/little  chestnut  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM,  RezLife  and  Sovereign  Nations  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


UUCP  email; 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"And  here's  the  ultimate  hypocrisy:  Those  same  Department  of  Justice 
officials  who  have  been  chasing  Martha  Stewart,  Ken  Lay  and  Dennis 
Kozlowski  are  defending  a level  of  financial  malfeasance  and  fraud 
that  is  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  this  country." 

Elouise  Cobell,  Blackfeet  Nation 

...  refering  to  the  Indian  Trust  Fund  Case 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

j Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


I | of  the  People  on  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  week's  editorial  appeared  to  be  a gift. 

All  I had  to  do  was  craft  it  around  news  of  the  week,  which  was 
one  vicious,  bitter  and  racist  remark  after  another. 

All  I had  to  do  would  be  to  cherry  pick  the  most  anti-Indian  and 
hang  them  out  there  for  all  to  see. 

Tom  Coburn  who  is  running  for  Senate  set  the  tone  by  informing  the 
Cherokee  constituency  they  were  not  "real  Indians".  That's  one 
hell  of  a stupid  thing  to  say  in  Oklahoma,  especially  if  every  vote 
might  be  the  one  that  elects  or  defeats  you.  I can  only  hope  my 
CNO  and  UKB  relatives  will  send  this  bigot  back  into  the  dark  recesses 
he  crawled  out  of. 

Then  there  is  the  evidence  to  support  suspicions  that  South  Dakota 
was  diluting  the  Indian  vote  with  their  redrawn  districts.  My 
surprise  was  and  is  non-existent.  South  Dakota  Republicans  are  openly 
bitter  about  the  Indian  vote  denying  them  a seat  in  the  last  election. 

I can  only  hope  my  Lakota/Nakota/Dakota  relatives  will  grant  them 
even  more  denied  congressional  seats. 

There  is  more,  but  there  is  also  far  less.  My  gift  turned  an  ugly 
shade  of  red  - a respected  Lakota  journalist,  Tim  Giago,  labeled  some 
eastern  tribes  as  Afro-American  wannabes.  Actually,  the  brush  he 
used  painted  a very  wide  swath  of  racial  disdain.  How  disappointing 
and  sickening  it  is  to  see  a native  journalist  join  the  pack  of 
barking,  racist  hate  mongers. 

Louis  Gray  responded  to  Giago' s racially  divisive  and  insensitive 
harangue  in  the  September  16  issue  of  Native  American  Times  better  than 
anything  I might  write:  Mr.  Gray's  closing  comments  say  it  all: 

We  can't  embrace  the  practices  of  those  who  oppress  us  to  seek  change. 
We  only  become  the  oppressors.  Such  shameful  examples  of  racial 
insensitivity  only  set  us  back.  Native  Americans  are  already  in  the 
back  of  the  bus,  we  don't  need  to  be  taking  two  steps  back  in  our  path 
to  civil  rights  for  all. 

If  we  want  Indian  people  to  be  accepted,  we  need  to  be  accepting  of  all 
people.  We  cannot  have  it  both  ways  and  we  shouldn't  want  to. 

Thank  you  Louis  Gray. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  (' - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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A trust  issue 

The  Bush  administration  has  not  treated  us  justly  when  it  comes  to 

accounting  for  Indians'  money 

COMMENTARY 

By  Elouise  Cobell 

September  14,  2004 

Imagine  a bank  that  took  your  money  on  a regular  basis,  never  gave  you  a 
statement,  had  no  idea  how  much  was  supposed  to  be  in  your  account  and 
argued  it  has  no  responsibility  to  return  your  money  to  you  or  provide  you 
any  information  about  your  money. 

Now  imagine  that  same  financial  institution  destroying  the  documents, 
lying  in  sworn  statements  and  in  court,  and  routinely  defying  court  orders. 

It  doesn't  take  a lawyer  to  understand  federal  and  state  regulators 
would  be  padlocking  the  door  to  that  bank  and  walking  the  bank's  managers 
off  to  jail. 

Well,  there  is  such  an  institution,  and  it  behaves  exactly  this  way.  But 
it's  not  a bank.  It's  the  U.S.  government.  The  only  difference  here  is  the 
managers  are  never  held  to  account  for  their  theft  and  fraud. 

Since  1887,  the  government  has  been  taking  proceeds  from  land  owned  by 
individual  American  Indians,  including  oil  and  gas,  forestry,  minerals  and 
other  leasing  in  which  resources  are  extracted  from  Indian  land.  That 
money  is  supposed  to  be  held  in  trust  and  paid  to  the  American  Indian 
beneficiaries  on  a timely  basis. 

But  the  money  is  gone,  and  the  government  refuses  to  account  for  it  - 
despite  court  orders  that  say  they  must. 

These  are  not  mere  allegations.  These  are  facts.  We've  proven  them  in 
court  in  the  individual  Indian  trust  case. 

Although  the  government  has  lost  four  separate  times  at  trial,  it  still 
refuses  to  do  the  right  thing.  Instead,  officials  have  been  slapped  with 
repeated  contempt  citations  and  other  court  sanctions,  including  shutting 
down  the  Department  of  Interior's  Web  site  because  it  left  the  trust 
account  open  to  tampering. 
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Since  it  can't  win,  it  has  decided  to  delay  the  inevitable  - a full 
accounting  of  Indian  money. 

Earlier  this  month.  Department  of  the  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton 
told  a National  Public  Radio  reporter  in  Albuquerque  the  funds  in  the 
individual  Indian  trust  accounts  are  "generally  accounted  for."  That  is  a 
lie . 

After  more  than  eight  years  of  litigation,  not  a single  individual 
Indian  beneficiary  has  ever  received  an  accounting.  Not  one! 

Norton's  own  experts  have  estimated  that  up  to  $40  billion  is  owed  to 
the  individual  trust  beneficiaries.  Our  experts  believe  the  actual  number 
is  considerably  higher.  In  this  age  of  corporate  accountability,  the 
individual  Indian  trust  case  is  a financial  scandal  that  makes  Enron  or 
WorldCom  look  like  shoplifting. 

And  here's  the  ultimate  hypocrisy:  Those  same  Department  of  Dustice 
officials  who  have  been  chasing  Martha  Stewart,  Ken  Lay  and  Dennis 
Kozlowski  are  defending  a level  of  financial  malfeasance  and  fraud  that  is 
unheard  of  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

It  is  a travesty  made  worse  because  many  of  the  victims  are  among  the 
poorest  citizens  in  this  great  and  prosperous  nation.  Tragically,  more  and 
more  of  my  fellow  beneficiaries  die  without  ever  seeing  justice  done. 

After  a century  of  mismanagement  that  continues  today  - mismanagement  that 
has  annually  robbed  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  from  these  individuals 
and  their  families  - what  has  the  Bush  administration  done? 

After  losing  each  and  every  issue  on  the  merits,  it  has  waged  a war  of 
attrition  and  has  employed  scorched-earth  litigation  tactics  that  would 
make  a tobacco  company  blush.  Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  taxpayers' 
money  are  spent  every  year  defending  the  indefensible,  as  this 
administration  tries  to  "run  out  the  clock,"  until  our  resources  are 
exhausted  and  our  will  is  broken. 

At  the  urging  of  our  Democratic  and  Republican  friends  in  Congress  - 
including  Rep.  Rick  Renzi,  an  Arizona  Republican  who  represents  part  of 
the  Navajo  Reservation  - we  have  been  in  mediation  with  the  Bush 
administration  for  more  than  seven  months. 

I can  report  we  came  to  the  table  with  detailed  proposals  regarding 
settlement.  Yet  after  five  months,  the  government  has,  to  date,  failed  to 
even  put  forth  a single  proposal  of  its  own.  Not  one.  Or  even  accept, 
reject  or  make  a counteroffer  to  ours.  If  Bush  is  serious  about  resolving 
this  case,  he  sure  doesn't  act  like  it. 

The  individual  Indian  trust  case  is  not  just  about  "historic"  wrongs. 

The  abuse  continues  today,  and  will  continue  tomorrow  if  it  isn't  resolved. 
It  is  not  a case  about  reparations,  apologies  or  entitlement  programs.  The 
U.S.  government  does  not  have  to  appropriate  additional  funds  to  reach  a 
fair  and  just  settlement.  They  already  have  the  money.  They  must.  They 
took  it  from  us. 

As  New  Mexicans  head  to  the  polls  in  November,  there  are  many  issues 
that  will  drive  their  decision  to  vote.  But  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  the  New  Mexico  vote  will  be  critical  in  deciding  our  next  president. 

I ask  you  to  consider  this  question:  Which  candidate  will  pledge  to 
achieve  a fair  and  just  resolution  to  the  individual  Indian  trust 
litigation  that  affects  so  many  of  New  Mexico's  poorest  citizens? 

I do  not  have  a crystal  ball  to  tell  me  that  a new  administration  will 
bring  a fair  and  just  resolution  after  more  than  100  years  of  abuse.  But  I 
can  tell  you  George  Bush  and  Gale  Norton  are  not  the  least  bit  interested 
in  justice  for  American  Indians. 

It  comes  down  to  the  type  of  country  we  want  to  be.  I hope  all  New 
Mexicans  will  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  vote  for  justice. 

Cobell  is  a banker  and  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  Montana. 

She  and  four  other  plaintiffs  filed  the  pending  individual  Indian 
trust  case  against  the  government  in  Dune  1996. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Appeals  court  blocks  release  of  contempt  reports 
September  15,  2004 

A federal  appeals  court  on  Tuesday  refused  to  take  the  federal  judge 
overseeing  the  Indian  trust  fund  off  a contentious  contempt  proceeding 
involving  dozens  of  government  officials  and  attorneys. 

In  a unanimous  opinion,  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  there  was 
no  reason  to  suggest  that  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  acted  improperly  in  his 
handling  of  the  landmark  Cobell  case.  Nor  has  he  shown  an  "appearance  of 
partiality"  in  the  ongoing  contempt  matter,  the  court  concluded. 

Those  seeking  Lamberth ' s recusal  "have  not  shown  a 'clear  and 
indisputable  right'  to  the  extraordinary  relief  they  request,"  wrote  Dudge 
Douglas  Ginsburg  for  the  majority. 

But  in  a victory  to  a group  including  former  Interior  secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt,  his  former  chief  of  staff  Anne  Shields  and  a slew  of  past  and 
present  Department  of  Dustice  attorneys,  the  court  blocked  the  release  of 
potentially  damaging  reports  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  contempt 
proceedings.  Alan  Balaran,  who  resigned  as  the  special  master  in  the  case 
earlier  this  year,  was  going  to  submit  the  reports  to  Lamberth  for  further 
action . 

The  court,  however,  said  Balaran,  a Washington,  D.C.,  attorney, 
developed  the  reports  by  relying  on  communications  that  occurred  outside 
the  normal  channels  of  the  litigation.  These  ex  parte  contacts  with 
government  and  third-party  sources  were  cited  as  evidence  of  his  potential 
bias  against  the  officials  he  was  investigating. 

"Because  Special  Master  Balaran  had  ex  parte  contacts  that  may  have 
given  him  personal  knowledge  of  disputed  evidentiary  facts  relevant  to  the 
contempt  proceedings,  those  proceedings  should  never  have  been  referred  to 
him,"  the  appeals  court  said. 

The  decision  to  suppress  the  reports  does  little  to  resolve  the 
underlying  dispute,  though.  The  court  yesterday  noted  that  the  contempt 
proceedings  are  still  "pending"  before  Lamberth,  who  could  take  them  up  at 
any  time. 

At  issue  is  whether  the  officials  destroyed  trust  documents  against 
court  orders.  The  plaintiffs  in  the  case,  led  by  Elouise  Cobell,  a banker 
from  the  Blackfeet  Nation  of  Montana,  had  named  37  people  at  Interior  and 
Dustice  whom  they  said  disobeyed  the  court. 

Attorneys  for  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  admit  the  information,  in 
the  form  of  e-mails  traded  among  government  attorneys,  was  erased.  "[I]t 
was  a mistake  not  to  retain  newly  created  backup  tapes,"  they  wrote  back 
in  April  2002. 

But  they  had  argued  that  no  one  should  be  punished  for  the  incident 
because  it  occurred  during  the  Clinton  administration.  And,  they  added,  no 
one  can  bring  the  missing  data  back. 

Earl  E.  Devaney,  Inspector  General  for  the  Interior  Department, 
conducted  his  own  investigation  into  the  matter  but  couldn't  find  anyone 
to  blame  either.  He  noted  that  Babbitt,  Shield  and  Dustice  attorneys  "who 
were  "were  in  the  middle  of  this"  refused  to  cooperate. 

"So  long  as  these  persons  remain  silent,  important  questions  concerning 
their  actions  and  decisions  remain  unanswered,"  he  wrote  in  an  August  2002 
report . 

The  ruling  yesterday  comes  at  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  takes  on  another 
contentious  aspect  of  the  Cobell  case.  A panel  of  three  judges  is  holding 
oral  arguments  at  2 p.m.  today  regarding  the  state  of  information 
technology  security  at  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs . 

Lamberth  imposed  a preliminary  injunction  barring  the  agencies  from 
reconnecting  their  computer  systems  to  the  Internet  without  adequate 
security  protections.  Balaran,  through  an  investigation,  had  discovered 


that  hackers  could  break  into  the  trust  fund  without  a trace. 

Norton's  attorneys  argue  that  Lamberth  has  exceeded  his  jurisdiction.  In 
addition  to  removing  the  injunction,  they  are  seeking  to  end  the  Cobell 
case  entirely,  citing  efforts  to  improve  the  delivery  of  services  to 
individual  Indians  and  tribal  governments. 
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U.S.  Seeks  Looser  Rules  on  Debt  to  Indians 
By  HOPE  YEN 

Associated  Press  Writer 
September  16,  2004 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - Government  lawyers  asked  a federal  appeals  court 
Wednesday  to  throw  out  a judge's  order  that  the  Interior  Department  follow 
strict  guidelines  in  accounting  for  billions  of  dollars  American  Indians 
claim  they  are  owed,  saying  the  requirements  are  too  burdensome. 

At  issue  is  a September  2003  order  from  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce 
Lamberth  that  sets  a September  2007  deadline  to  account  for  the  money  and 
forbids  use  of  statistical  technique  known  as  "sampling."  That  poses  a 
problem  for  the  department,  which  has  said  that  a more  comprehensive 
accounting  plan  would  take  10  years  and  cost  billions. 

"We  have  a good  plan.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent.  Yet  there  was 
no  review  and  the  district  court  dismissed  it  out  of  hand,"  Mark  Stern,  a 
lawyer  representing  the  Interior  Department,  told  the  three-judge  panel  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Elliott  Levitas,  a lawyer  representing  the  American  Indians,  said  the 
guidelines  are  critical  to  ensure  an  accurate  accounting  of  the  money  they 
say  is  owed. 

"This  court  should  affirm  unless  it  finds  the  district  court's  order  is 
clearly  erroneous,"  he  said. 

The  class-action  suit,  filed  in  1996  on  behalf  of  more  than  300,000 
American  Indians,  alleges  that  for  over  a century  the  government 
mismanaged,  misplaced  or  stole  billions  of  dollars  in  oil,  gas,  timber  and 
grazing  royalties  that  the  department  by  law  and  treaty  was  assigned  to 
manage  on  the  Indians'  behalf. 

The  government  has  acknowledged  major  problems  with  the  trust  fund.  The 
Interior  Department  has  spent  more  than  $600  million  since  1996  to  comply 
with  instructions  from  both  Congress  and  Lamberth,  but  accounting  problems 
persisted  because  records  are  so  scattered. 

The  Interior  Department  repeatedly  has  wrangled  with  Lamberth,  who  once 
found  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  in  contempt  for  failing  to  follow  his 
orders  in  the  case.  An  appeals  panel  later  threw  out  the  contempt  finding. 

Interior  officials  contend  Lamberth  had  no  authority  to  issue  his  2003 
order,  saying  there  was  no  evidence  of  "unreasonable  delay"  by  Interior 
officials  who  had  planned  to  provide  a full  accounting  by  2008  at  a cost 
of  $335  million  with  use  of  statistical  sampling. 

At  one  point,  after  Stern  complained  that  Lamberth  had  no  basis  for  his 
order,  Judge  David  Tatel  asked  if  Stern  was  suggesting  bias  or  other 
improper  personal  behavior. 

"Are  you  asking  we  dismiss  because  of  behavior  of  the  district  judge?" 
Tatel  asked,  to  which  Stern  responded  no.  "Because  it  sounds  like  you  were 
saying  that  to  me. " 

Judge  David  Sentelle,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  suggest  the  three-judge  panel 
would  find  that  Lamberth  had  authority  to  issue  the  order,  but  that 
certain  provisions  might  be  struck  down  as  too  restrictive. 


"If  we  hold  the  count  had  authority  to  impose  a structural  injunction, 
what  points  would  you  find  worrisome?"  Sentelle  asked  repeatedly.  "What 
parts  are  obviously  and  genuinely  too  intrusive  on  an  agency's  right?" 

Stern  insisted  that  the  entire  order  should  be  thrown  out,  but  cited  in 
part  provisions  relating  to  statistical  sampling  and  independent 
monitoring  of  the  department's  accounting. 
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Bush  administration  challenges  trust  fund  ruling 
September  16,  2004 

A panel  of  federal  judges  pressed  a Bush  administration  lawyer  on 
Wednesday  to  explain  why  they  should  allow  the  Interior  Department  to 
carry  out  trust  reform  absent  court  oversight. 

Mark  Stern,  a Department  of  Justice  lawyer  representing  Secretary  Gale 
Norton,  sought  to  raise  doubts  about  a court  order  requiring  an  historical 
accounting  of  billions  in  Indian  trust  funds  and  an  overhaul  of  the  trust 
system.  He  charged  that  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  has 
"transformed"  the  eight-year-old  case  beyond  its  original  intent. 

"This  case  cannot  be  a review  of  all  historical  failings,"  Stern  told 
three  judges  of  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

But  the  panel  was  openly  skeptical  of  Norton's  defense  on  two  fronts. 
First,  on  a controversial  appropriations  rider  that  put  a one-year  halt  to 
the  accounting,  and  second,  on  the  impact  of  Lamberth 's  structural 
injunction,  which  is  also  on  hold. 

Stern  argued  that  the  rider,  adopted  at  the  last  minute  a year  ago  to 
give  Congress  more  time  to  act,  was  actually  designed  to  give  the  courts 
more  time.  All  three  judges  - David  S.  Tatel,  David  B.  Sentelle  and 
Stephen  F.  Williams  - scoffed  at  this  notion,  with  Williams  saying  it 
"totally  baffles  me." 

Sentelle  went  further  and  called  the  measure  "constitutionally  suspect" 
because  it  purports  to  tell  the  courts  what  to  do  in  an  ongoing  case. 

Stern  told  him  the  language  changed  the  underlying  trust  relationship  in  a 
way  the  courts  must  respect. 

"In  that  context,  it's  extraordinary, " Sentelle  responded.  In  essence, 
the  rider  says  "the  Indians  are  no  longer  beneficiaries,"  he  observed. 

Sentelle  and  Tatel  also  hammered  Stern  on  the  injunction,  pushing  him  to 
explain  exactly  what  was  wrong  with  it.  Stern  said  Lamberth  overstepped 
his  jurisdiction  by  telling  the  department  what  to  do  on  a day-to-day 
basis . 

The  judges  suggested  that  certain  provisions  of  the  injunction,  such  as 
providing  a list  of  tribal  laws  that  may  be  applicable  to  the  trust, 
weren't  as  bad  as  the  government  has  characterized . Sentelle  said  the 
reason  Lamberth  imposed  so  many  requirements  was  simple. 

"They  are  because  the  department  . . . over  the  term  of  decades  did  not  do 
what  it  was  supposed  to  do,"  he  told  Stern. 

But  Stern  said  the  language  in  the  order  showed  that  Lamberth  has 
already  made  up  his  mind  about  the  trust,  including  how  to  conduct  the 
accounting.  "In  the  end,  I'm  going  to  say  we  object  to  everything,"  he 
argued . 

"You  want  us  to  order  this  case  dismissed,"  Tatel  said  at  another  point. 

Although  they  had  only  allotted  20  minutes  for  the  government's  part  of 
the  hearing,  the  judges  lobbed  questions  at  Stern  for  nearly  an  hour  in 
the  packed  courtroom.  They  seemed  exhausted  by  the  time  they  got  to  the 
plaintiffs,  who  were  represented  by  Elliot  Levitas,  a former  U.S. 
Congressman . 


Levitas  attacked  the  rider  as  "egregiously  unconstitutional"  because  it 
affects  rights  already  affirmed  by  the  courts.  "The  right  to  an  accounting 
is  abrogated/'  he  said.  "That  is  a taking  of  a very  valuable  property 
right . " 

The  judges  raised  their  own  concerns  about  the  structural  injunction 
with  Levitas.  They  questioned  whether  allowing  the  court  unfettered  access 
to  department  documents  or  barring  the  use  of  statistical  sampling 
"interfered"  with  the  Interior  Department's  management  of  the  trust. 

Tatel  also  noted  that  Lamberth  required  compliance  with  a host  of 
fiduciary  duties  but  didn't  make  a finding  that  the  department  has 
violated  any  of  them.  Sentelle  suggested  the  injunction  goes  too  far  in 
certain  aspects. 

Levitas  responded  that  Lamberth  was  within  his  right  to  impose  reform  on 
the  government.  "This  is  a trust  case/'  he  said. 

The  judges  gave  no  indication  when  they  would  rule  on  the  matter.  The 
rider  expires  on  December  31  and  Stern  said  he  wasn't  aware  if  new 
language  was  being  considered  by  lawmakers. 

The  House  passed  a version  of  the  Interior  appropriations  bill  that  made 
no  mention  of  the  case  but  the  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  its  version.  It 
is  possible  the  Bush  administration  may  revive  the  issue  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Associate  Deputy  Secretary  Dim  Cason  attended  the  hearing 
yesterday. 

Two  of  the  judges  on  the  panel,  Sentelle  and  Williams,  were  responsible 
for  the  February  2001  ruling  that  upheld  the  first  part  of  the  Cobell 
case:  the  right  to  an  accounting.  Sentelle  wrote  the  opinion  and  at  times 
sparred  with  Stern  over  the  exact  wording  and  meaning. 
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Tennessee  Native  Americans  Forced  to  Contend  with 
Media  Images  of  Ancestral  Remains 
- "We  Are  Not  Extinct  Scientific  Curiosities." 

September  15,  2004 

This  open  letter  to  the  media  addresses  the  photographic  and  video 
exhibition  of  Native  American  human  skeletal  remains.  Based  upon  the 
traditional  spiritual  beliefs  of  the  Cherokee  and  other  Southeastern 
Native  people,  openly  viewing  the  skeletal  remains  of  our  deceased 
ancestors  is  considered  a sacrilegious  act.  Seeing  their  remains  in  the 
newspaper  or  on  television  forces  us,  and  everyone,  to  look  upon  our 
native  ancestors  in  a very  undignified  and  disrespectful  manner.  This 
violates  the  traditional  Native  American  religious  belief  system. 

Nashville,  TN  (PRWEB)  September  15,  2004  --  An  open  letter  to  editors 
and  station  managers:  We,  the  Native  American  people  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  have  been  forced  to  contend  with  disturbing  photographic  images 
of  newly  discovered  Native  American  skeletal  remains  distributed  by 
various  media  sources  for  generations  now.  We  find  this  public  display  of 
the  bones  of  our  Native  ancestors  extremely  insensitive,  highly  offensive, 
and  immoral.  To  us,  the  photographic  portrayal  of  Native  skeletal  remains 
is  the  equivalent  of  intentionally  publishing  or  broadcasting  pornographic 
images  in  your  newspaper  or  through  your  television  station  to  the  public. 
Despite  our  efforts  at  pleading  with  the  various  media  outlets  not  to 
portray  the  bones  of  our  dead  in  such  a way,  it  persists,  without  much 
care  for  how  living  Native  Americans  feel  about  these  issues.  We  therefore 
appeal  to  your  management  and  staff  to  honor  our  feelings  in  regard  to  the 


public  portrayal  of  Native  American  skeletal  remains  . 

We  ask  that  you  not  publish  this  type  of  photograph  or  video  imagery.  It 
seems  as  though  careful  attention  is  always  given  to  other  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  in  reporting  deaths  and  the  sometime  gruesome  circumstances 
that  often  surround  these  events.  We  ask  that  you  please  observe  the  same 
courteous  behavior  toward  the  Native  American  people  of  Tennessee. 

Most  recently,  on  August  7,  2004,  our  local  newspaper,  the  "Tennessean," 
published  an  article  by  staff  writer  Andy  Humbles  regarding  the  discovery 
of  seven  Native  American  skulls  in  Wilson  County,  Tennessee.  Although  the 
article  was  professionally  written,  the  color  photograph  of  the  skulls  at 
the  top  of  the  article  was  not  appropriate,  and  was  considered  in  very 
poor  taste  by  Tennessee's  Native  American  community. 

On  August  19,  2004,  the  CBS  television  affiliate  in  Nashville,  Tennessee 
aired  video  footage  of  recently  discovered  Native  American  human  remains. 
Here  again,  we  were  forced  to  violate  our  religious  tenets  by  having  these 
disturbing  images  thrust  on  us  by  the  local  media. 

Based  on  the  traditional  spiritual  beliefs  of  the  Cherokee  and  other 
Southeastern  Native  people,  openly  viewing  the  skeletal  remains  of  our 
deceased  ancestors  is  considered  a sacrilegious  act.  Seeing  their  remains 
in  the  newspaper  or  on  television  forces  us,  and  everyone,  to  look  upon 
them  in  a very  undignified  and  disrespectful  manner,  which  violates  our 
traditional  religious  belief  system. 

Therefore,  as  Native  American  people,  with  a vested  interest  in  the  well 
being  of  our  ancestors  and  their  living  descendants,  we  politely  ask  that 
you  refrain  from  allowing  these  offensive  images  from  being  published  or 
broadcast  throughout  the  region  by  your  specific  media  outlet.  Native 
American  people,  deceased  or  living,  were  and  are  still,  first  and 
foremost,  human  beings,  deserving  of  equality  and  respect,  just  as  any 
other  group. 

By  allowing  these  remains  to  be  viewed  by  your  audience,  you  encourage 
society  to  disrespect  and  misunderstand  our  ancient  culture.  We  are  not 
extinct  scientific  curiosities  as  portrayed  by  the  local  media.  We  simply 
ask  that  your  management  and  staff  please  honor  our  feelings  toward  these 
issues  by  instituting  a policy  of  no  photographic  or  video  images  of 
Native  American  skeletal  remains  in  your  newspaper  or  television  news 
broadcasts . 

The  Native  American  people  of  Tennessee  are  open  to  discussing  these 
issues  with  our  state's  media  representatives.  Please  feel  free  to  contact 
me  personally  so  that  we  may  establish  a dialogue.  Your  comments, 
questions,  and  concerns  are  welcome. 

Sincerely, 

Patrick  Cummins,  President 

Alliance  for  Native  American  Indian  Rights  of  Tennessee,  Inc. 

P.0.  Box  825 

Hermitage,  Tennessee  37076 
(615)  874-1435 
E-mail:  pbctsalagi@aol.com 
Web:  www.anairtn.org 

Disclaimer:  The  opinions  expressed  in  this  press  release  are  solely  those 
of  the  officers,  board  members,  and  membership  of  the  Alliance  for  Native 
American  Indian  Rights  of  Tennessee,  Inc.,  and  its  supporters.  It  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  Alliance  to  speak  on  behalf  of  any  other  individual  or 
organization.  If  you  or  your  organization  supports  the  Alliance's  position 
on  this  issue,  we  encourage  and  welcome  your  letters  of  endorsement. 

# # # 
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Cover  Story:  Cherokee  potters  revive  ancient  tradition; 

Ancestral  designs  may  create  new  market  for  crafts  in  tourist  area 
By  Dale  Neal,  Staff  Reporter 
September  19,  2004 

CHEROKEE  - It  warms  loel  Queen's  heart  when  he  sees  the  pots  he's  shaped 
by  hand  glowing  bright  orange  or  strawberry  red  in  the  open  fire. 

After  the  first  firing.  Queen  will  stuff  the  pot  with  corncobs  and  turn 
them  into  the  flame  for  a smoky  seal  inside. 

It's  not  a very  efficient  method.  Queen,  an  experienced  potter  of  20 
years,  will  lose  three  or  four  pots  in  the  fierce  heat  for  every  one  he 
pulls  intact  from  the  coals.  The  payoff  is  a thin-walled,  waterproof  pot 
stamped  with  geometric  designs  in  a nearly  lost  technique  that's  2,000 
years  old. 

Queen,  35,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians  and  a founding  member  of  the  Cherokee  Potters  Guild,  has  helped 
preserve  his  tribe's  pottery  tradition  and  cut  a new  path  for  profits  from 
heritage  tourism  in  Cherokee. 

The  smoky  orange  pots  Queen  and  others  pull  from  the  fire  can  fetch 
hundreds  of  dollars  compared  to  only  a few  dollars  for  the  heavy  black 
ceramics  Cherokee  crafters  have  fashioned  for  the  past  century  for  the 
tourist  trade  on  the  Qualla  Boundary. 

In  turn,  these  crafters  hope  Cherokee  could  reshape  its  image  as  a Santa 
Fe-like  destination  for  fashionable  fine  arts  instead  of  cheap  tourist 
trinkets  made  in  Taiwan. 

"Everything  old  is  new  again,"  observed  Dan  Keith  Ray  of  The  Institute 
at  Biltmore. 

"They  are  rediscovering  a technology  that's  hundreds  of  years  old,"  said 
Ray,  who  formerly  headed  the  American  Craft  Council  in  New  York  and  had  a 
key  role  in  establishing  HandMade  in  America,  the  Asheville-based  arts  and 
crafts  advocacy  group. 

"If  they  are  able  to  perfect  a whole  new  pottery  that  people  haven't 
seen  before,  there  will  be  serious  collectors  and  production  craft  buyers 
who  will  be  interested,"  Ray  said.  Proud  pottery  tradition 

Pottery  has  long  contained  the  essence  of  Cherokee  heritage.  "We  are  the 
oldest  tribe  still  producing  our  own  work  in  our  homeland,"  Queen  said. 

Archaeologists  agree  ceramics  were  born  on  the  East  coast  of  the  United 
States  about  4,500  years  ago.  Indians  of  the  Southern  Appalachians  have 
the  oldest  tradition  of  pottery,  stretching  back  nearly  3,000  years,  even 
longer  than  the  Pueblo  potters  of  the  Southwest  United  States,  according 
to  Barbara  Duncan,  education  director  of  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian. 

Long  before  Cherokee  traded  for  cast-iron  pots  from  white  settlers  in 
the  1700s,  they  had  cooked  in  waterproofed  pots  with  rounded  bottoms  set 
in  the  coals.  But  later,  with  the  introduction  of  cast-iron  stoves,  the 
round-bottom  clay  pots  became  impractical,  Duncan  said. 

Over  the  years,  fewer  potters  passed  on  the  ancient  technique  of  firing 
a pot  into  a waterproof  vessel.  In  the  20th  century,  Cherokee  potters 
began  making  "blackware,"  a heavier  black  clay  pottery  borrowed  from  the 
Catawba  Indians.  The  smaller,  shiny  pots  appealed  to  the  tourists  visiting 
the  new  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in  the  1930s. 

Potters  kept  the  traditional  geometric  designs  that  had  once  been 
slapped  onto  the  clay  with  paddles,  but  instead  potters  began  to  incise 
these  into  the  handmade  bowls  and  vessels. 

Queen,  who  has  been  shaping  pottery  since  the  age  of  15,  had  heard 
stories  by  the  fireplace  growing  up  about  handmade  pots  once  used  for 
cooking.  He  had  seen  the  broken  shards  pulled  out  of  plowed  cornfields.  He 
had  tried  his  hand  at  firing  the  traditional  pots,  but  they  kept 
shattering.  Reclaiming  the  past 

In  2002,  a grant  from  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council  allowed  the  museum 
to  bring  in  Tamara  Beane,  an  expert  in  indigenous  pottery,  as  well  as 
archaeologists  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 


Working  with  local  potters,  they  wanted  to  replicate  the  stamped  pots  in 
the  museum  collection. 

The  Cherokee  Potters  Guild  grew  out  of  those  workshops  as  15  potters, 
including  Queen  and  Bernadine  George,  finally  pieced  together  the 
technique  of  firing  the  stamped  pots. 

"Now  I see  the  old  pieces  in  the  museum  and  I say  to  myself,  'Oh,  I can 
do  that!'"  said  George,  president  of  the  Potters  Guild.  "I  love  the 
challenge  of  sitting  down  and  re-creating  an  old-style  pot.  I keep 
conquering  the  challenges,  one  step  at  a time." 

The  ancient  method  of  making  thin-walled  pots  went  against  all  the 
instincts  of  the  potters  after  decades  of  making  the  heavier  Catawba- 
influenced  vessels.  Queen  said. 

The  potters  have  yet  to  discover  how  their  forebears  were  able  to  build 
and  waterproof  large  cauldrons  that  are  mentioned  in  historical  records. 

It  might  takes  days  of  heating  the  fire  before  a huge  pot  could  be  safely 
put  into  the  coals.  Queen  and  the  others  are  eager  to  try. 

Preserving  the  past  of  the  pottery  was  the  first  step.  Educating  their 
market  was  the  next  step. 

The  Cherokee  Preservation  Foundation  provided  two  grants  totaling  $35, 
000  for  potters  to  train  others,  establish  a college-level  course  at 
Western  Carolina  University  and  to  travel  to  major  shows  and  festivals 
around  the  country. 

Proceeds  from  the  Harrah's  Cherokee  Casino  have  provided  the  tribe  with 
jobs  for  any  enrolled  member  as  well  as  funds  to  send  young  people  to 
college.  Money  has  also  been  set  aside  for  the  Cherokee  Preservation 
Foundation  to  protect  the  tribal  heritage  and  develop  the  local  economy. 

"This  tribe  is  really  on  the  cusp  of  something  wonderful,"  said  Susan 
lenkins,  executive  director  of  the  Cherokee  Preservation  Foundation,  which 
has  awarded  155  grants  worth  $7  million  since  2002. 

Like  many  others,  lenkins  sees  crafts  as  another  economic  avenue  beyond 
the  gambling  at  the  casino. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  look  long-term,"  Denkins  said.  "I  think  people  want 
to  come  here  and  have  a Cherokee  experience  and  stay  for  three  or  four 
days.  We  have  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian,  'Unto  These  Hills' 
(outdoor  drama)  and  the  Oconaluftee  Indian  Village,  but  we  need  to  find 
ways  to  roll  that  into  one  experience."  Looking  for  the  authentic 

The  success  of  authentic  Cherokee  crafts,  along  with  other  traditional 
arts  across  Western  North  Carolina,  will  play  a role  in  the  region's 
recent  designation  as  the  Blue  Ridge  National  Heritage  Area.  The  25 
western  counties  will  be  eligible  for  $1  million  in  federal  funds  each 
year  for  the  next  10  years  to  protect  and  promote  the  area's  cultural, 
historical  and  natural  resources. 

Queen,  for  one,  hopes  the  tribe's  craft  reputation  can  move  beyond  the 
cheap  mass-produced  trinkets  that  have  been  sold  for  decades  in  Cherokee's 
downtown.  "It  may  take  us  50  years  to  break  that  cycle  so  an  artist  can 
make  it  here  in  Cherokee  and  not  have  to  compete  with  some  of  the  junk 
sold  here,"  he  said. 

For  the  craft-conscious  visitors  looking  for  the  authentic,  they  need 
look  no  further  than  the  Qualla  Arts  and  Crafts  Mutual,  across  the  street 
from  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian.  Here  at  the  nation's  oldest  native 
American  craft  co-op,  each  item  sold  comes  with  a certificate  from  the  U.S 
Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Vicki  Ledford,  Qualla 's  general  manager,  can  wander  around  the  displays 
and  point  out  the  characteristics  of  the  hand-woven  baskets  from  river 
cane  or  white  oak.  She  also  recognizes  the  individual  stamp  of  the  crafter 
from  Amanda  Crowe's  hand-carved  bears  to  the  late  Lottie  Stamper's  double- 
weave baskets  to  George's  pottery. 

"I  just  bought  two  of  Joel's  stamped  pots  today,"  Ledford  said. 

Sales  are  up  7 percent  from  last  year  as  more  visitors  are  searching  out 
the  authentic  crafts. 

Authenticity  is  the  key  for  heritage  tourism  to  succeed  in  Cherokee  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  Western  North  Carolina,  Ray  said. 

-"People  find  out  about  the  fake  stuff,  but  the  more  sophisticated  the 
consumer  becomes,  you  can  give  them  what  is  true,"  Ray  said.  "It's  no 
doubt  that  Cherokee  will  be  one  of  the  hubs  in  the  Heritage  Region." 


Contact  Neal  at  232-5970  or  DNeal@CITIZEN-  TIMES.com 
Copyright  c.  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 
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Federal  Court  Rules  State  Diluted  Native  American  Vote 
Associated  Press  and  Shad  Olson 
September  15,  2004 

The  South  Dakota  Legislature  unlawfully  diluted  the  voting  strength  of 
American  Indians  when  it  redrew  legislative  district  boundaries  in  2001, 
according  to  U-S  District  Dudge  Karen  Schreier. 

Siding  with  four  Indian  voters  in  a lawsuit  filed  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  judge  has  ordered  the  state  to  reconsider  Legislative 
Districts  26  and  27  --  which  include  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  Indian 
reservations . 

The  state  attorney  general's  office  had  argued  that  the  South  Dakota 
Legislature  did  not  violate  federal  law  when  it  approved  boundaries  for 
those  districts. 

A-C-L-U  lawyers  had  asked  Schreier  to  rule  that  three  factors  indicating 
vote  dilution  exist  in  the  redistricting  plan.  The  lawsuit  was  lodged 
shortly  after  the  Legislature  redrew  the  boundaries  of  South  Dakota's  35 
legislative  districts  to  take  into  account  population  changes  in  the  2000 
census.  A-C-L-U  lawyers  argued  that  state  lawmakers  violated  federal  laws 
by  weakening  Indians'  voting  strength. 

Schreier  agreed  that  the  redistricting  plan  illegally  weakened  Indians' 
voting  strength  when  it  placed  a supermajority  of  Indians  in  District  27  - 
- resulting  in  denial  of  equal  political  opportunities  for  Indians  in 
Districts  26  and  27. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Indian  hospital  faces  criticism 
By  Domay  Steen,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
September  15,  2004 

RAPID  CITY  - Rapid  City's  American  Indian  community  blasted  Sioux  San 
Hospital  administrators,  the  Aberdeen  Area  Tribal  Chairmen's  Health  Board 
and  Aberdeen  Area  Indian  Health  Service  officials  about  dwindling  services 
at  the  Rapid  City  Indian  hospital. 

A 25-page  budget  packet  and  agenda  for  a Sioux  San  update  and  budget 
session  on  Tuesday  in  Rapid  City  were  largely  ignored  as  Sioux  San  clients 
questioned  Aberdeen-area  and  local  health  administrators  about  lost 
representation  on  health  boards,  referrals  to  outside  health  agencies  and 
generally  lackluster  care  for  the  13,000  Indians  who  live  in  Rapid  City. 

About  200  people  packed  the  Sheridan  Room  of  the  Best  Western  Ramkota 
Hotel  to  shower  questions  on  Nancy  Davis,  deputy  director  of  Indian  Health 


Service  in  Aberdeen;  Rick  Sorensen,  associate  area  director  at  IHS  in 
Aberdeen;  Carole  Anne  Heart,  executive  director  of  Aberdeen  Area  Tribal 
Chairmen's  Health  Board;  Ray  Grandbois,  Sioux  San  Hospital's  acting  CEO; 
and  Dr.  Valerie  Parker,  clinical  director. 

The  administrative  panel  weathered  the  onslaught  of  criticism  and  anger 
by  community  members  generated  from  years  of  frustration  at  what  they  said 
was  Sioux  San's  denial  of  treatment,  administrative  incompetence  and 
shrinking  health  system. 

"We've  ignored  Sioux  San,  we  acknowledge  that,"  Sorensen  said.  "It 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  happen.  If  there's  blame,  I think  the 
responsibility  rests  with  IHS." 

But  Davis  announced  that  candidates  for  the  position  of  chief  executive 
officer  would  need  to  meet  stringent  qualifications  and  have  a strong 
business  background. 

"The  applicant  who  has  met  these  factors  will  manage  a multimillion- 
dollar  business  in  taking  care  of  your  health.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
things  the  community  has  indicated  they  wanted  in  their  CEO,"  Davis  said. 

Powerful  advocates  from  the  three  major  reservations  and  South  Dakota's 
congressional  delegation  wanted  the  hospital  to  succeed,  officials  said. 
South  Dakota's  congressional  members  also  sent  representatives  to  the 
Tuesday  meeting  to  listen  to  the  concerns  of  the  people. 

Grandbois  said  some  immediate  and  initial  changes  at  the  hospital  would 
include  a culture  room  for  families  for  ceremonies  and  prayers,  a 
community  advocate  who  would  help  clients  go  through  the  referral  process, 
education  documentation  included  with  prescriptions,  and  changes  to  the 
switchboard  to  make  it  easier  to  talk  to  a person  rather  than  automated 
voice  mail. 

But  the  biggest  issue  was  the  hospital's  lack  of  money,  Grandbois  said. 

Woefully  under-funded  at  $4  million  a year,  the  hospital  would  generate 
that  amount  of  expense  with  only  seven  new  people  diagnosed  with  cancer, 
he  said. 

"We  receive  only  48  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  money  needed  to  run  the 
hospital,"  Grandbois  said. 

Showing  an  IHS  appropriations  chart,  Grandbois  said  federal  prison 
inmates  received  $3,803  per  capita  compared  to  Sioux  San's  $1,914. 

3oe  Valandra,  an  enrolled  Rosebud  tribal  member,  said  he  wanted  more 
local  control  of  choosing  the  hospital's  CEO  and  advocated  for  a bigger 
budget . 

"We  don't  have  enough  money  - tell  us  something  we  don't  know,"  Valandra 
said.  "Give  us  an  administrator  that  hasn't  been  (fired)  from  every  job 
they've  ever  held." 

Stella  Iron  Cloud  said  the  community  would  have  to  start  lobbying  for 
bigger  budgets  locally  and  at  the  national  level. 

A woman  from  the  audience  wanted  Sioux  San  and  IHS  moved  from  the 
Department  of  Interior  into  another  department.  "I'm  sick  and  tired  of 
competing  with  prairie  dogs  for  funding,"  she  said. 

Marie  Randall,  84,  of  Wanblee,  advised  community  members  to  stop 
bickering  and  start  helping  each  other. 

"Those  people  who  are  here,  work  with  them,"  she  said.  "Tell  them  what 
your  needs  are.  They  all  believe  in  pencil  and  paper.  Write  about  it. 

These  are  things  that  need  to  be  heard.  Don't  sit  back  and  feel  sorry  for 
yourself. " 

Randall  said  three  tribal  presidents  stood  up  for  Rapid  City  to  create 
changes  and  worked  for  the  Indian  community.  The  community  shouldn't 
squander  that  relationship. 

"I  live  100  miles  from  a hospital.  You  have  the  privilege  to  go  to  the 
Sioux  San  and  Rapid  City  Regional.  These  are  the  things  you  have  to 
understand  and  work  toward,"  Randall  said. 

Sorensen  said  he  was  optimistic  about  the  Sept.  30  meeting,  where  he 
hopes  to  catch  people  up  on  the  budget,  discuss  contract  health  and  listen 
to  community  input. 

"We're  going  to  work  real  hard  with  the  community  to  win  back  their 
trust,"  he  said. 

Contact  Jomay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Group  led  by  man  from  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  will  ask  Lewis  and  Clark 

re-enactors  to  leave 

By  SETH  TUPPER,  The  Daily  Republic 

September  15,  2004 

CHAMBERLAIN  - An  American  Indian  man  said  Tuesday  that  he  is  planning 
"an  action  of  the  Lakota  people"  against  a group  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
re-enactors  this  weekend  at  Chamberlain. 

Alex  White  Plume,  53,  an  Oglala  Lakota  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation,  said  an  untold  number  of  people  will  travel  to  Chamberlain  on 
Friday  evening  or  Saturday  morning.  They  plan  to  ask  the  re-enactors  to 
turn  their  boats  around  and  go  home. 

"They're  just  opening  up  all  the  old  wounds  that  we're  still  trying  to 
heal  from,"  White  Plume  said.  "They  should  have  been  a little  bit  more 
courteous  and  asked  us  about  what  they  are  doing,  and  maybe  they  could 
have  joined  in  the  healing  effort.  Instead,  they're  just  coming  through 
and  bragging  about  what  they  did  200  years  ago." 

The  group  of  about  20  re-enactors  - known  as  the  Discovery  Expedition  of 
St.  Charles,  Mo.  - is  using  replica  boats  to  retrace  the  entire  Lewis  and 
Clark  waterway  route  of  1803-1806.  They  are  scheduled  to  dock  their  boats 
in  Chamberlain  today  through  Monday.  The  city  is  planning  a community 
grill-out  with  the  re-enactors  Thursday  evening,  but  no  specific 
activities  are  planned  Saturday. 

Larry  McClain,  executive  director  of  the  Discovery  Expedition,  said  he 
had  heard  rumors  about  a possible  "protest."  He  said  his  organization  has 
been  trying  unsuccessfully  to  contact  White  Plume. 

McClain  declined  to  say  whether  the  re-enactors  would  consider  ending 
the  expedition,  because  nobody  had  asked  them  to  do  so. 

"We've  had  incredibly  positive  experiences  with  Native  Americans 
starting  in  Monticello  all  they  way  out,"  McClain  said.  "We're  kind  of  a 
platform  for  education  on  a lot  of  issues.  We  obviously  would  like  to  help 
them  have  a voice  and  a platform  for  education." 

McClain  said  he  had  not  made  any  plans  for  security  at  Chamberlain, 
because  he  did  not  know  enough  about  White  Plume's  intentions.  Brule 
County  Sheriff  Darrell  Miller  said  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  protesters' 
plans,  but  he  planned  to  meet  with  Chamberlain  Police  Chief  Doe  Hutmacher 
to  discuss  the  issue. 

"I  suppose  everybody  has  a right  to  protest,  as  long  as  there's  no 
violence,"  Miller  said. 

White  Plume  stressed  that  the  event  will  not  be  a "protest."  He  prefers 
the  word  "action,"  because  he  expects  the  re-enactors  to  cooperate  with 
his  request.  When  asked  if  he  was  prepared  to  use  force.  White  Plume  was 
ambiguous . 

"I'm  going  up  there  with  one  peaceful  purpose,  and  that's  to  stop  them," 
he  said. 

"We  may  even  capture  their  boats  - who  knows?"  he  added  with  a laugh.  "I 
just  want  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  them.  I've  got  some  things  to  say  to 
them. " 

White  Plume  and  four  other  men  will  conduct  a planning  meeting  from  10  a. 
m.  to  5 p.m.  Friday  at  Kiza  Park,  located  three  miles  north  of  Manderson. 

A flier  announcing  the  meeting  states  that  "We,  the  descendants  of  the 
free  Lakota,  will  make  a stand  to  tell  the  world  about  the  1851  & 1868  Ft. 
Laramie  Treaties  & how  America  fails  to  abide  by  its  own  laws." 

The  Ft.  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868  designated  60  million  acres,  including 
all  the  land  west  of  the  Missouri  River  in  present-day  South  Dakota,  as 


the  Great  Sioux  Reservation. 

Another  portion  of  the  treaty  encouraged  Indians  to  become  farmers. 

White  Plume  is  well  acquainted  with  that  aspect  of  the  document,  because 
he  drew  national  attention  in  recent  years  with  his  attempts  to  grow  hemp 
as  a cash  crop.  Federal  Drug  Enforcement  agents  confiscated  his  crops  in 
2000  and  2001,  but  supporters  have  continued  to  harvest  the  wild  hemp  that 
grows  near  his  home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 
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Ride  retraces  fallen  warrior's  history 
By  Jomay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
September  19,  2004 

RED  SHIRT  VILLAGE  - A riderless  appaloosa  will  represent  a fallen  Brule 
warrior  at  a memorial  and  ceremony  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

Brothers  Victor  Swallow  and  John  Swallow  Jr.,  their  cousin,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Two  Bulls,  and  the  Red  Shirt  community  elders  will  host  a memorial 
ride,  ceremony  and  feast  for  a man  who  died  after  the  Wounded  Knee 
Massacre  in  the  winter  of  1890. 

"This  is  our  history,"  Victor  Swallow  said.  "We  want  it  to  be  known." 

The  inaugural  Thin  Milk  Memorial  Ride  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Sunday,  Sept. 
26,  at  the  picnic  grounds  at  Red  Shirt  Village.  A free  meal  will  be  served 
at  noon. 

All  riders  and  the  public  are  welcome  to  participate.  Swallow  said. 

It  commemorates  the  story  of  Brule  warriors  who  had  ridden  out  from  the 
Stronghold,  a rugged  canyon  area  east  of  Red  Shirt  Village,  to  steal  food 
and  horses  from  the  Daly  Ranch.  The  band  was  surprised  when  the  ranch 
hands  returned  early  from  checking  cattle. 

According  to  John  Swallow  Jr.,  a gunfight  ensued,  and  one  of  the 
warriors  was  mortally  wounded.  The  dying  Brule's  name  was  Ansapi  Bleza  - 
Thin  Milk. 

"Nobody  should  be  forgotten,"  Victor  Swallow  said  Wednesday. 

At  the  Sept.  26  event,  spectators  can  watch  the  riders  retrace  the  route 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  canyon.  Sam  Two  Bulls  of  Oglala  will  conduct  a 
Lakota  ceremony  to  commemorate  the  Brule's  death  and  passage  into  the 
spirit  world. 

Rev.  Two  Bulls  will  accompany  the  riders  as  they  retrace  Thin  Milk's 
last  route  up  Cedar  Creek  Canyon  to  the  site  where  the  Brule's  remains 
were  discovered. 

The  riders  will  circle,  dismount  and  Rev.  Two  Bulls  will  conduct  a 
prayer  with  the  riders  in  the  canyon.  Swallow  said. 

From  the  table  above,  a man  will  call  Thin  Milk's  name  three  times  at 
the  edge  of  the  canyon.  A marker  detailing  Thin  Milk's  death  will  be 
unveiled  on  the  canyon's  edge,  and  a short  program  will  follow  that 
includes  speakers. 

"I  would  like  to  get  across  the  idea  that  we're  putting  this  on  because 
we're  a proud  people,"  Victor  Swallow  said. 

History  buff  Tom  Norman,  77,  of  Rockerville  plans  to  be  one  of  the  faces 
in  the  crowd.  Norman  read  a July  19  story  about  Thin  Milk  in  the  Rapid 
City  Journal  with  interest. 

According  to  the  Swallow  brothers'  account,  the  Brule  Indian  is  the  only 
known  casualty  of  those  who  sought  refuge  in  the  Stronghold  during  the 
Wounded  Knee  era.  Norman's  side  of  the  tale  matched  their  story. 

He  heard  versions  of  this  story  told  by  his  grandmother,  Tillie.  She 
lived  on  the  ranch  at  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek  with  her  second  husband. 


Hack  Daly,  Nonman  said. 

He  also  said  it  wasn't  some  cowboy's  bullet  that  hit  the  Brule  man. 

"My  Grandma  Tillie  is  the  one  who  shot  him,"  Norman  said. 

Norman  said  his  grandmother  shot  the  Brule  man  with  a Sharps  .45  rifle 
as  he  reached  down  to  open  the  corral  gate  where  a remuda  of  horses  were 
kept . 

lack  Daly  and  his  crew  of  ranch  hands  had  been  out  rounding  up  cattle 
but  had  run  short  of  provisions.  They  returned  to  the  ranch  and  surprised 
the  Indian  raiding  party. 

The  heavily  armed  cowboys  began  shooting. 

Tillie  Daly's  shot  knocked  the  Brule  from  his  horse.  The  other  Brule  men 
turned  back  and  picked  up  their  fallen  companion,  leaving  behind  his  horse, 
Norman  said. 

Norman  said  lack  Daly  was  a cattle  driver  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  place  on  Battle  Creek,  west  of  the  present  day  Red  Shirt  Table.  On 
Daly's  last  cattle  drive  north  from  Texas,  he  brought  500  head  of  his  own 
cows  with  a herd  and  left  them  at  the  ranch. 

Two  hired  hands  were  left  to  herd  cattle  while  he  drove  the  main  herd  on 
to  Montana.  He  returned  to  the  Black  Hills  and  married  Tillie.  They,  with 
her  children,  loe  and  Zelma  Norman,  began  ranching  along  Battle  Creek. 

Norman  said  that,  according  to  family  accounts,  the  Brules  were  riding 
pinto  horses  when  they  arrived  at  the  ranch. 

He  said  Tillie  Daly  claimed  Thin  Milk's  horse  after  his  companions  took 
the  wounded  man  to  safety. 

"She  rode  that  pinto  until  the  day  it  died,"  Norman  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Tribes  say  they  are  able  to  co-manage  the  Bison  Range 
By  Cristina  Aguilar 
for  the  Leader 
September  15,  2004 

For  centuries  Native  Americans  managed  the  bison  ranges  before  the 
arrival  of  Europeans  and  they  are  now  ready  to  take  back  the 
responsibility  of  being  the  stewards  of  the  lands  as  their  ancestors  did. 

The  Confederated  Salish  Kootenai  Tribe  (CSKT)  and  the  United  States  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks  officials  presented  to  the  public  a question  and  answer 
session  this  week  to  solidify  public  understanding  of  the  controversial 
proposal . 

Under  the  proposal,  the  tribes  would  take  responsibility  for  activities 
in  five  categories-  management,  biological  programs,  habitat  management, 
fire  programs  and  maintenance  and  visitor  services. 

Head  of  Natural  Resources  for  the  CSKT  Clayton  Matt  says  the 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  Bison  Range  should  have  no  effect 
on  non-tribal  members  who  may  own  private  property  near  the  range. 

"The  implementation  and  execution  of  this  AFA  will  not  have  an  effect  on 
private  owners,"  said  Matt,  (who  is  a distant  relation  to  Tribal  Chairman 
Fred  Matt).  "There  will  be  no  surprises.  We  have  managed  our  resources  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  for  centuries  and  will  continue  to  do  so." 

Matt  said  the  refuge  manager,  Steve  Kallin  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  would  retain  final  responsibility  and  authority  for  directing  and 
controlling  the  operation  of  the  National  Bison  Range. 

"Kallin  clearly  has  a lot  of  experience  with  FWP,"  said  Matt.  "We  have 
met  a few  times  and  it  will  be  that  relationship  building  that  will  make 
this  plan  successful. 

The  process  of  gaining  stewardship  of  the  Bison  Range  is  part  of  the 


self-governing  policies  that  have  been  in  place  for  many  years. 

"We  have  been  practicing  self-governing  for  thousands  of  years/'  said 
Matt.  "We  have  for  centuries  had  leaders  who  have  always  kept  the  best 
interest  of  the  people,  both  present  and  future,  and  the  Tribes  and  USFWP 
have  come  to  an  agreement  to  implement  and  fit  right  into  that." 

Questions  raised  at  the  first  meeting  in  Poison  last  week  addressed 
current  jobs  and  the  price  of  the  program. 

"The  AFA  clearly  explains  options  employees  have,"  said  Matt.  "They  will 
have  their  own  decision  to  make  with  regard  to  how  that  will  go.  No  one 
will  be  laid  off  and  the  AFA  says  nothing  about  people  losing  their  jobs." 

People  at  the  Poison  meeting  were  confused  that  the  issues  regarding 
costs  of  the  program  were  not  cleared  up,  although  some  supported  the 
program. 

Peter  Pelissier  of  Yellow  Bay  said  it  was  a poor  job  in  having  a 
presentation  on  funding  the  program  with  no  hard  numbers  involved  in  the 
AFA. 

Rick  Coleman,  assistant  regional  director  for  refuges  for  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  answered  most  questions  about  funding.  "The  agency  has 
estimated  costs  and  calculated  those  number  but  they  are  not  yet  available 
to  the  public  or  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai. 

The  original  thrust  for  the  national  movement  for  the  preservation  of 
the  buffalo  began  with  the  American  Bison  Society  in  1905.  In  1907, 
attention  was  centered  on  lands  within  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  in 
Montana  because  they  were  about  to  be  opened  and  offered  for  sale.  The 
National  Bison  Range  was  established  in  1908  at  the  request  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Tribal  member  Derry  Brown  wrapped  up  the  true  purpose  of  the  AFA  in  his 
comments  to  the  FWP  and  CSKT. 

"The  USFWP  knows  the  tribes  are  just  as  good  as  they  are  in  managing  the 
lands,"  said  Brown.  "We  are  just  as  competent.  Right  now  the  tribe 
contracts  $328  million  on  an  annual  basis  and  that's  nothing  to  sneeze  at. 
We've  had  many  non-Indians  work  for  the  tribe  for  years.  Our  people  are 
higher  qualified  than  those  they  have  at  the  USFWP  and  they  know  it.  For 
once  we  are  getting  our  dignity  back.  We've  played  this  game  so  long  we've 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  no  one  really  owns  this  land;  we  are  the 
stewards  of  the  land  and  always  have  been.  This  step  we  are  taking  forward 
will  only  bring  more  cultural  pride  to  our  children.  It  will  keep  our 
stories  of  buffalo  hunts  alive." 
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GOP  candidate  says  Cherokees  aren't  real  Indians 
September  17,  2004 

A conservative  Republican  in  a highly  competitive  race  with  a Cherokee 
Nation  tribal  member  is  coming  under  fire  for  claiming  that  Cherokees 
"aren't  Indians"  and  for  suggesting  that  tribal  sovereignty  is  a "joke." 

Tom  Coburn,  a former  Congressman  who  won  the  GOP  nomination  for  U.S. 
Senate  over  rivals  who  had  the  backing  of  party  leaders,  told  a town  hall 
meeting  in  Altus,  Oklahoma,  recently  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  wants  to 
enroll  more  members  in  order  to  receive  more  federal  funds.  He  questioned 
the  legitimacy  of  the  tribe's  heritage  and  said  "the  average  Cherokee 
[blood]  quantum  is  1/512." 

"Alright,  listen,  I know  the  tribal  issues,"  he  said  on  August  21.  "I 
was  a congressman  where  most  of  the  Indians  are  in  this  state.  The  problem 
is,  most  of  them  aren't  Indians." 

Coburn  went  on  to  criticize  attempts  by  several  Oklahoma  tribes  to 


assent  environmental  authority  over  their  lands.  He  then  blasted  opponent 
Rep.  Brad  Carson  (D),  a Cherokee  member,  for  sponsoring  a bill  that  would 
prevent  land  owned  by  Cherokee  and  other  citizens  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Nations  from  falling  out  of  trust. 

"I  mean  this  is  a joke,"  Coburn  told  the  audience.  "It  is  one  thing  for 
us  to  keep  our  obligations  to  recognize  Native  Americans,  but  it's  a 
totally  different  thing  for  us  to  allow  a primitive  agreement  with  the 
Native  Americans  to  undermine  Oklahoma's  future  and  that's  what  they're 
talking  about  doing  and  it's  big  money." 

The  remarks  largely  went  unnoticed  until  the  Democratic  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee,  which  is  making  a big  push  on  behalf  of  Carson,  began 
circulating  them.  Previously,  only  Coburn's  characterization  of  the  race 
against  Carson  as  "the  battle  of  good  versus  evil,"  also  made  at  the  Altus 
meeting,  ended  up  in  the  mainstream  press. 

But  now,  tribal  leaders  who  are  firing  back  at  Coburn  for  his  "divisive" 
comments.  Even  though  some  are  registered  Republicans,  they  say  they 
aren't  going  to  support  him. 

"I'm  a Republican  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  Tom  Coburn  takes 
pride  in  dividing  Oklahoma  and  ridiculing  people,"  said  Chad  Smith, 
principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  "If  you  disagree  with  him,  you  are 
evil.  There's  no  discussion,  no  room  for  understanding." 

"I've  been  a Republican  all  my  life  and  Tom  Coburn  is  an  embarrassment 
to  the  Republican  party,"  added  Bill  Dohnson,  a tribal  council  member. 

The  battle  between  Coburn  and  Carson  is  a significant  one  for  several 
reasons.  Carson  would  be  the  only  Native  American  in  the  Senate  since 
Republican  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  a member  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tribe  of  Montana,  is  retiring. 

The  outcome  of  the  race  also  will  help  determine  which  party  controls 
the  Senate.  Democrats  and  Republicans  are  hoping  to  pick  up  seats  in  order 
to  shift  the  balance  of  power  in  what  is  now  a one-member  Republican 
majority. 

Polls  currently  show  the  two  candidates  neck-and-neck.  A television  poll 
released  this  week  put  Carson  in  the  lead  but  only  by  two  points.  Nearly 
one  in  five  voters  was  undecided.  The  Senate  seat  up  for  grabs  is  being 
vacated  by  Republican  Don  Nickels,  who  is  retiring. 

Smith  has  said  in  the  past  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  does  not  endorse 
candidates  for  public  office.  But  he  has  actively  encouraged  tribal 
members  to  vote.  The  tribe  counts  more  than  200,000  members. 

Former  principal  chief  Wilma  Mankiller  is  supporting  Democratic 
candidates,  including  the  presidential  ticket  of  Sens,  Dohn  Kerry  and  Dohn 
Edwards.  She  characterized  Coburn  as  a radical  who  is  out  of  touch  with 
America . 

"Tom  Coburn's  extremist  views  on  the  basic  rights  of  women  and 
outrageous  views  of  tribal  citizens  and  their  governments  are  shocking  and 
simply  too  far  out  of  the  mainstream  for  him  to  serve  as  our  United  States 
Senator,"  she  said. 

Carson  won  his  party's  nomination  in  Duly  with  80  percent  of  the  vote. 

He  was  elected  twice  to  the  U.S.  House,  serving  the  2nd  Congressional 
district,  which  has  the  highest  percentage  of  Native  Americans  anywhere  in 
the  country. 
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Woman  Who  Sued  Coburn  Goes  Public 

She  Calls  GOP  Candidate's  Remarks  on  Case  'Not  True' 


By  Lois  Romano 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
September  17,  2004 

TULSA,  Sept.  16  - A woman  who  claimed  in  a lawsuit  13  years  ago  that  the 
Republican  Senate  candidate  here,  a family  physician,  sterilized  her 
without  her  consent  came  forward  Thursday  to  stand  by  her  story,  throwing 
one  of  the  most  competitive  Senate  races  in  the  country  into  further 
turmoil . 

Her  voice  shaking  at  times,  Angela  Plummer  said  that  while  Tom  Coburn 
saved  her  life  during  a 1990  surgery  to  remove  a fallopian  tube  in  which  a 
fetus  had  lodged,  she  was  "stunned"  to  learn  that  he  had  also  removed  her 
remaining  good  tube. 

"Dr.  Tom  Coburn  sterilized  me  without  my  consent  - verbal  or  written  - 
and  I know  he's  stating  that  he  got  oral  consent.  That  is  not  true," 
Plummer  said  at  a news  conference.  "I'm  not  up  here  to  smear  him.  I'm  up 
here  because  I wanted  to  have  more  children,  and  he  took  that  away  from 
me. " 

Coburn  is  embroiled  in  a tight  race  with  Rep.  Brad  Carson  (D),  and  the 
conservative  Muskogee  doctor  has  accused  Democrats  of  leaking  the  story  to 
"trash"  his  character.  Plummer  said  Thursday  that  she  had  not  spoken  to 
anyone  with  partisan  interests  but  came  forward  after  she  had  read  the 
initial  article  about  the  sterilization  on  Salon.com  earlier  in  the  week. 

The  race  is  considered  one  the  most  critical  in  the  country  as  both 
parties  fight  for  control  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  A spokesman  for  Majority 
Leader  Bill  Frist  (R-Tenn.)  said  Thursday  that  the  senator  was  scheduled 
to  visit  Oklahoma  to  campaign  for  Coburn  on  Friday.  Vice  President  Cheney 
is  due  here  next  week  on  Coburn's  behalf.  The  story  has  dominated  the 
local  news  this  week,  with  national  Democrats  jumping  into  the  fray.  Polls 
show  the  race  is  a dead  heat. 

Plummer's  lawsuit  was  dismissed  and  reinstated  in  a statute-of- 
limitations  squabble  but  never  went  to  trial. 

Coburn  and  Plummer,  then  20,  agree  that  she  contacted  the  doctor  with  an 
ectopic  pregnancy  - when  a fetus  lodges  in  a fallopian  tube.  Both  also 
agree  that  by  the  time  he  operated,  she  was  bleeding  to  death. 

On  Wednesday,  Coburn  said  that  he  removed  the  other  tube  because  the 
patient  had  asked  him  to  do  so  several  times  previously  and  because  her 
mother  had  also  requested  that  it  be  done  that  night.  (Plummer  confirmed 
that  her  mother  had  done  so,  in  an  interview  with  the  Tulsa  World.) 
Coburn's  campaign  released  a statement  Thursday  from  a nurse  who  stated 
that  Plummer  had  "begged"  him  to  remove  the  other  tube. 

Plummer,  now  34  and  the  mother  of  two  children  born  before  her  troubled 
pregnancy,  said  that  she  did  not  learn  what  he  had  done  until  weeks  later 
when  she  went  for  a checkup.  "[We]  went  into  a room  by  ourselves.  He  said, 
'By  the  way,  I tied  your  tubes.  But  do  not  tell  anyone,  because  I will  get 
in  trouble. ' " 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Editorial:  Racial  profiling  law  needs  sharp  teeth 

Indians  harassed  in  numerous  ways 

TULSA  OK 

Louis  Gray 

September  17,  2004 

When  Amnesty  International  released  its  report  on  the  state  of  Racial 
Profiling  in  America,  it  detailed  many  abuses  and  the  need  for  change. 


Native  Americans  are  not  listed  because  no  one  is  tracking  the  abuses. 

Oklahoma  has  a racial  profiling  law,  but  it  is  among  the  weakest 
versions  ever  created.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  law  author  State  Senator 
Maxine  Horner  from  Tulsa.  Her  original  bill  called  for  stiff  fines  for 
offending  peace  keepers  and  record  keeping.  Law  enforcement  officials, 
while  assuring  us  that  racial  profiling  doesn't  even  exist  in  their 
jurisdictions,  lobbied  state  officials  to  delete  any  language  which  forces 
officers  to  note  which  race  the  arrested  person  belongs  to.  They  claim  the 
fines  would  keep  good  people  from  joining  the  force  and  the  record  keeping 
would  be  too  costly  and  burdensome.  Policemen  simply  can't  be  troubled  to 
check  a box. 

Oklahoma  has  not  educated  the  public  on  how  to  file  a complaint.  Last 
year  in  the  mandated  annual  report  showed  less  than  10  people  filed 
complaints  and  none  resulted  in  prosecution. 

At  a hearing  in  Tulsa  last  September,  Amnesty  International  came  to 
Tulsa  and  asked  local  residents  to  participate  and  share  their  stories. 
Indian  people  stepped  forward  and  nearly  three-dozen  witnesses  came 
prepared  to  tell  their  stories  of  racial  profiling.  They  came  from  all 
over  the  state.  They  were  prepared  to  tell  stories  of  police  manning 
roadblocks  stopping  every  person  leaving  a pow  wow.  They  staked  out  roads 
leading  to  Green  Corn  Dances,  even  searching  the  vehicles  of  Mekkos 
(Native  Holy  Men)  and  their  families.  Officers  harassed  people  based  not 
only  on  the  color  of  their  skin,  but  their  culture  and  their  religion.  In 
South  Dakota,  officers  can  stop  Indians  with  the  "dangling  object"  law. 

Any  feather  or  other  Indian-related  item  can  be  grounds  for  complete  and 
intrusive  searches. 

Indian  drivers  with  tribal  license  plates  make  easy  targets  for  racially 
insensitive  cops  looking  to  harass  a Native  American.  Some  suggest  it  is 
the  unwritten  policy  of  police  departments  to  stop  all  cars  sporting  a 
tribal  tag. 

The  ACLU  is  setting  up  offices  in  Minnesota  between  three  reservations 
to  investigate  widespread  racial  profiling  of  Native  Americans.  The 
incarceration  rate  for  Native  Americans  is  grossly  out  of  proportion  with 
that  of  the  general  population. 

Everyone  agrees  that  whenever  a policeman  stops  an  Indian  on  the  road  it 
needs  to  be  documented.  The  argument  that  it  would  be  too  expensive  is 
silly  at  best  and  wrong  in  reality.  One  police  chief  said  it  would  cost 
nothing.  Even  if  it  did,  are  the  police  lobbyists  suggesting  that  just 
because  it  cost  money  to  track  offenses  it  shouldn't  be  done? 

Clearly,  Native  Americans  occupy  the  bottom  rung  of  every  serious  socio- 
economic indicator  including  violence;  it  stands  to  reason  racially 
profiling  of  Indians  is  going  to  extremely  high.  If  that  is  the  case,  law 
enforcement  needs  to  remedy  this  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Dumanos  face  battle  in  quest  for  official  tribal  status 
September  13,  2004 

REDFORD,  Texas  - A leader  in  an  effort  to  round  up  the  Dumano  Apache 
people  for  federal  government  recognition  as  an  Indian  tribe  says  it  could 
bring  economic  benefits  to  the  West  Texas  residents,  who  suffer  from 
poverty  and  neglect. 

However,  proving  that  the  Dumanos  are  a distinct  subgroup  of  the  Apache 
will  not  be  easy  because  they  disappeared  from  historical  records  around 
1700. 


"There  really  isn't  any  question  that  the  group  existed/'  Robert  Mallouf, 
director  of  the  Center  for  Big  Bend  Studies  at  Sul  Ross  State  University 
in  Alpine,  told  the  San  Antonio  Express-News  in  Monday's  editions.  "It's  a 
matter  of  being  able  to  trace  them  through  time. 

"If  they  can't  show  continuity  from  the  early  historical  period  into  the 
present,  then  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  federal  recognition,"  said 
Mallouf.  "But  I am  not  saying  it's  impossible." 

A Dumano  Apache  tribe,  if  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  would  be  headquartered  in  Redford 
where  it  would  be  self -governed,  possibly  attracting  federal  funds  and 
development  projects. 

"Hopefully,  it  will  help  us  overcome  what  we've  had  to  live  with  for  150 
years  as  Americans,"  Dumano  leader  Enrique  Madrid  said  in  an  interview  at 
his  home.  "As  Americans,  we  are  just  poor.  We  need  a better  state  of 
being. " 

Redford  has  no  schools.  Children  from  the  trailers  and  old  adobe  and 
cinder  block  homes  clustered  near  Big  Bend  Ranch  State  Park,  go  to  school 
in  Presidio,  15  miles  away  along  the  Mexican  border. 

In  Presidio  County,  unemployment  is  22  percent  and  median  income  is  half 
the  state  average,  with  the  closest  hospital  in  Alpine,  100  miles  to  the 
north . 

"This  is  one  of  the  poorest  places  in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
most  mistreated,"  said  Madrid,  56.  "We  need  a Marshall  Plan  after  the  war 
on  drugs.  The  government  defeated  us.  Now  they  need  to  build  us  up." 

In  1997,  a U.S.  Marine  on  a drug-interdiction  training  patrol  shot  and 
killed  a young  U.S.  citizen  tending  goats  in  Redford. 

The  Dumanos,  with  386  registered  members  so  far,  want  their  own  school. 

County  Dudge  Derry  Agan  said  he  wasn't  aware  of  the  Dumano  group's  goals. 

"It's  kind  of  strange  the  way  they  are  trying  to  do  it  because  they 
haven't  asked  for  our  support  on  it  at  all,"  he  said.  "It  just  seems  kind 
of  far-fetched  to  me." 

The  Spanish  mentioned  the  Dumanos  in  expedition  records  from  the  late 
1500s,  before  Texas  existed.  But  according  to  some  scholars,  the  Dumanos 
were  absorbed  by  Apaches  who  were  pushed  into  the  area  mainly  by  the 
Comanches  during  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century. 

"We  want  our  identity  back,"  said  another  Dumano  leader,  64-year-old 
Gabriel  Carrasco.  "And  later  on,  if  we  are  recognized,  establish  some  jobs 
for  the  people.  We  are  going  to  build  a culture  center  as  soon  as  we  have 
money  or  a grant  to  do  it." 

Information  from:  San  Antonio  Express-News 
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At  War  Against  Dam,  Tribe  Turns  to  Old  Ways 
By  DEAN  E.  MURPHY 
September  14,  2004 

SHASTA  LAKE,  Calif.,  Sept.  13  - The  enemy  stands  602  feet  tall  and  weighs 
15  million  tons.  But  Mark  Franco  said  he  was  unafraid.  His  face  painted 
with  black  stripes  and  his  head  crowned  with  eagle  feathers,  the  49-year- 
old  Mr.  Franco  was  at  war  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

"We  were  led  here  through  prayer, " he  said,  his  chest  bare  except  for 
ceremonial  necklaces  and  an  abalone  shell  positioned  over  his  heart.  "This 
is  what  we  need  to  do." 

The  dull  thud  of  a wooden  drum  half-buried  in  the  soft  earth  signaled 
the  call  to  dance,  as  Mr.  Franco  and  seven  other  members  of  the  Winnemem 


Wintu  Indian  tribe  circled  a small  pit  fire.  Sunday  night  was  the  opening 
of  a four-day  ceremony  that  had  not  been  performed  by  the  Winnemem  since 
1887. 

Known  as  the  Hu'p  Chonas,  the  ritual  of  dancing  and  fasting  on  acorn 
water  signals  that  the  Winnemem  are  at  war,  though  this  is  not  a battle 
fought  with  traditional  weaponry  against  a traditional  adversary.  The 
Winnemem  are  summoning  their  spiritual  masters  against  a force  that  they 
know  as  "the  concrete  barrier,"  the  59-year-old  Shasta  Dam,  one  of 
California's  biggest. 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  its  pressing  mission  to  quench 
California's  seemingly  insatiable  thirst,  would  like  to  raise  the  dam  by 
as  much  as  18  1/2  feet.  The  enlargement  of  Shasta  Lake,  the  state's  largest 
reservoir,  which  sustains  the  farms  and  people  of  the  Central  Valley,  is 
part  of  a statewide  plan  to  increase  storage  capacity  in  at  least  five 
locations  and  to  manage  some  salmon  populations  better. 

But  the  Winnemem,  a band  of  only  about  125  members,  say  enough  is  enough. 
After  the  dam  was  built  in  the  1930 's  and  40's,  the  water  behind  it 
swallowed  their  villages  and  ancestral  homelands  along  the  McCloud  River, 
which  is  one  of  several  tributaries  that  feed  the  reservoir  and,  the 
Winnemem  say,  has  sustained  them  and  many  other  Wintu  Indians  for  a 
thousand  years. 

"We  are  here  to  face  the  dam,  to  face  the  enemy,"  said  Mr.  Franco's  wife, 
Caleen  Sisk-Franco,  the  tribe's  spiritual  leader  and  chief,  who  sang  a 
soulful  prayer  for  her  warriors  over  burning  manzanita  branches  on  a 
grassy  slope  near  the  dam.  "This  is  not  against  the  people." 

During  the  dam's  construction,  the  Winnemem  exhumed  the  corpses  of  183 
members  from  a doomed  graveyard  and  watched  as  their  homes  were  knocked 
down.  Now,  if  the  dam  grows  even  taller,  tribal  leaders  say,  about  20 
sacred  sites,  including  a burial  ground  of  17  additional  Winnemem  and  a 
rock  where  Winnemem  girls  pray  as  part  of  a puberty  ritual,  will  be  lost 
to  the  reservoir. 

"This  is  too  much  to  ask  of  a people,"  Ms.  Sisk-Franco  said. 

One  of  the  dancers,  Gary  Hayward  Slaughter  Mulcahy,  who  owns  a coffee 
shop  near  Sacramento,  said  losing  just  one  sacred  site  broke  a circle  of 
connection  among  all  of  them,  making  it  hard  for  the  Winnemem  to  practice 
their  religion. 

Like  many  of  the  100  or  so  people  who  gathered  here,  some  of  them 
Indians  from  neighboring  tribes,  the  50-year-old  Mr.  Mulcahy  complained 
about  generations  of  mistreatment  at  the  hands  of  white  settlers,  with  the 
Shasta  Dam  only  the  freshest  of  many  wounds.  As  he  prepared  for  the 
ceremony,  tuning  the  oak  drum  by  twisting  a series  of  metal  screws,  he 
wore  a T-shirt  depicting  armed  Indians  and  bearing  the  inscription 
"Homeland  Security:  Fighting  Terrorism  Since  1492." 

"If  they  go  under  the  water,"  he  said  of  the  tribe's  sacred  sites,  "it 
will  be  like  somebody  just  came  in  and  bulldozed  the  church  down." 

The  federal  government,  which  built  the  dam  and  reservoir  as  part  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project,  has  considered  enlarging  Shasta  Lake  since  1980. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  only  recently  set  aside  a proposal  that  would 
have  added  200  feet  to  the  top  of  the  dam.  Linder  the  proposal  now  being 
developed  with  the  state,  construction  of  a 6 1/2-  or  18  1/2-foot  addition 
would  begin  sometime  after  2010,  with  important  environmental  reviews 
starting  next  spring. 

"We  are  still  conducting  feasibility  studies  on  doing  this,"  said 
Jeffrey  S.  McCracken,  a spokesman  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  "Some 
groups  are  very  concerned  about  what  impacts  it  will  have  on  cultural 
resources . " 

In  addition  to  the  Winnemem,  some  property  owners  in  the  area,  including 
the  Hearst  family,  have  been  among  those  upset  about  the  proposal,  Mr. 
McCracken  said.  A number  of  fishing  and  environmental  groups,  like 
California  Trout,  have  also  challenged  the  proposed  project. 

But  a report  released  last  month  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  found  that 
raising  the  Shasta  Dam  "is  highly  cost-efficient  compared  to  developing 
other  new  water  sources."  The  report  also  listed  among  its  findings  that 
the  taller  dam  would  not  "result  in  major  impacts  to  existing  flow 
conditions  or  other  resources  of  the  McCloud  River." 


Members  of  the  Winnemem  have  been  attending  hearings  about  the  proposed 
expansion  in  recent  months,  but  they  are  at  a disadvantage  because  the 
tribe  is  not  formally  recognized  under  federal  law. 

In  calling  her  warriors  to  dance,  Ms.  Sisk-Franco  said  she  was  seeking 
intervention  from  the  spirit  world  on  federal  recognition  as  well.  Like 
the  dam,  recognition  is  an  intensely  political  issue.  "It  gives  you  some 
standing  and  gives  you  some  rights,"  she  said. 

Ms.  Sisk-Franco,  dressed  in  her  ceremonial  whites,  sat  Monday  on  a 
folding  chair  a few  yards  from  the  dancers  as  several  women  sang  songs 
that  "came  down"  to  her  from  the  spirit  world. 

"Dust  now,  a song  came  down,  and  it  was  like  the  osprey  came  flying  by 
and  it  brought  that  song  in,"  she  said  after  reciting  the  words  into  a 
tape  recorder.  "They  are  flying  up  there  with  the  Creator;  they  are  the 
ones  that  take  the  message  up." 

The  Winnemem  consider  themselves  a patient  people.  The  last  time  the  war 
dance  was  performed,  117  years  ago,  they  were  rallying  against  the 
construction  of  a fish  hatchery  on  the  McCloud. 

Nothing  happened  for  many  years  after  that.  But  one  day,  a huge  rush  of 
water  washed  the  hatchery  away,  Ms.  Sisk-Franco  said.  The  site  is  now 
somewhere  beneath  Shasta  Lake. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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A Monument  to  Survival 

Tribes  greet  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  with  pride  --  and  a sense  of  proprietorship 

By  Carol  Morello 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
September  16,  2004 

PAMUNKEY  RESERVATION,  Va . - The  Native  Americans  who  live  on  the  Pamunkey 
Indian  Reservation  welcome  visitors,  but  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  to 
court  them. 

An  easily  overlooked  sign  on  a two-lane  road  halfway  between  Richmond 
and  Williamsburg  points  the  way  10  miles  down  a twisting  lane.  About  85 
people  live  in  brick  ramblers  and  two-story  frame  houses  tucked  among 
woodlands  and  farm  fields. 

The  1, 200-acre  reservation  holds  only  a few  hints  of  the  Pamunkeys' 
illustrious  past.  A modest  stone  monument  at  the  entrance  commemorates 
their  most  famous  ancestor,  Pocahontas.  Images  of  her  legendary  father. 

Chief  Powhatan,  adorn  markers  outside  a small  museum.  His  burial  mound 
lies  beyond  the  railroad  tracks.  About  5,000  people,  mostly  schoolchildren 
on  field  trips,  visit  annually. 

Now,  this  tiny,  low-key  tribe  is  about  to  get  more  attention  in  a day 
than  it  used  to  attract  in  a year. 

The  Pamunkey  are  among  the  first  of  24  tribes  chosen  from  around  the 
hemisphere  to  be  featured  in  the  exhibit  halls  of  the  Smithsonian's  new 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.  For  a section  called  "Our  Lives," 
illustrating  contemporary  communities,  curators  have  videotaped  Pamunkey 
digging  clay  for  pottery,  milking  eggs  from  shad  and  boating  down  the 
Pamunkey  River. 

Like  other  tribes  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  Pamunkey  are  thrilled 
that,  at  last,  a museum  dedicated  to  Native  American  history  and  culture 
has  been  built  on  the  Mall. 

"We're  very  flattered  and  honored  that  we  were  selected,"  said  William  P. 

Miles,  an  administrator  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 


Development  and  chief  of  the  tribe.  "We  all  got  a strong  sense  that  they 
wanted  to  tell  our  story  the  way  we  wanted  it  told.  We're  anxious  to  see 
how  they  put  it  together." 

Across  the  Washington  region.  Native  Americans  are  anticipating  that  the 
museum's  opening  on  Tuesday  will  be  a milestone.  They  are  descendants  of 
the  indigenous  people  who  had  the  first  contact  with  the  English  colonists 
who  established  a satellite  settlement  in  North  America  at  Damestown  in 
1607.  But  today,  many  of  them  believe  that  their  history  has  been  all  but 
forgotten,  reduced  to  little  more  than  a caricature. 

The  museum  opens  at  a time  when  Native  Americans  in  both  states  have 
been  waging  unsuccessful  campaigns  for  government  recognition.  Six  of 
Virginia's  eight  tribes  are  seeking  federal  recognition,  which  would  make 
them  eligible  for  various  benefits,  but  their  efforts  have  been  blocked  by 
lawmakers  who  fear  it  could  lead  to  casino  gambling  as  it  has  in  some 
states.  Maryland's  half-dozen  tribes  have  been  repeatedly  rebuffed  for 
state  recognition,  denying  them  access  to  some  scholarships,  health 
benefits  and  business  contracts. 

With  these  battles  as  a backdrop,  the  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  with  its  sinuous  architecture  and  soaring  atrium  sited  on  the 
country's  most  ceremonial  ground,  strikes  many  as  a long-overdue 
recognition  of  their  existence  and  contributions. 

"We're  very  supportive  of  the  museum,"  said  Karenne  Wood,  a Monacan 
storyteller  who  heads  the  Virginia  Council  on  Indians  and  has  worked  for 
the  museum  compiling  research  about  the  tribes  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

"The  museum  has  taken  a proactive  stance  in  working  with  native 
communities  and  making  sure  the  native  voice  is  heard.  It's  very  exciting. 
For  so  long,  educational  material  presented  that  Indians  were  a thing  of 
the  past,  and  if  they  exist  at  all  they're  still  wearing  feathers  and 
living  in  teepees.  The  museum  helps  dispel  that  notion.  It  really 
showcases  the  fact  we're  still  here.  The  overall  message  is,  we  survived 
the  past  400  years,  and  we're  still  a viable  and  contemporary  people. 

We're  adapting,  but  we're  keeping  our  traditions." 

Acutely  aware  that  the  museum  is  in  the  back  yard  of  their  ancestral 
homelands,  many  area  tribe  members  say  it  gives  them  a strong  sense  of 
proprietorship.  "I'm  extremely  proud  of  it  being  here,"  said  Kenneth 
Branham,  chief  of  the  Monacan  Nation.  "I  wouldn't  feel  the  same  way  if  it 
were  in  Arizona . " 

Together  with  the  state's  Department  of  Historical  Resources,  Virginia's 
tribes  plan  to  hold  a reception  to  welcome  other  tribes  to  Washington  for 
the  opening.  The  event  will  be  at  the  Cannon  Office  Building  on  Monday. 

Native  American  protocol  dictates  that  when  Indians  come  to  your  country 
you  are  there  to  greet  them,"  said  Ken  Adams,  chief  of  the  Upper  Mattaponi 
"This  is  a very  significant  event.  Indians  from  all  over  the  country  will 
be  there.  It's  probably  the  biggest  thing  for  Indians  that  ever  happened 
in  Washington,  and  we  want  to  be  a part  of  it." 

They  have  been  a part  of  it  from  the  beginning. 

While  the  museum  was  on  the  drawing  boards,  researchers  sought  out 
indigenous  people  and  solicited  their  ideas. 

"During  a four-year  consultation  process,  we  went  all  around  Indian 
country,"  said  Thomas  Sweeney,  a spokesman  for  the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian.  "That's  what  makes  the  museum  special." 

As  a result  of  their  input,  the  main  entrance  to  the  museum  faces  east. 
Many  of  the  Native  American  communities  in  the  region  oriented  their 
dwellings  to  the  east  to  face  the  rising  sun. 

In  another  bow  to  area  tribes,  the  major  open  space  in  the  museum  has 
been  called  the  Potomac,  a word  in  the  Algonquin  language  for  a place 
where  goods  are  brought.  Museum  officials  recognize  that  the  museum  is  on 
a former  wetland  traversed  by  tribes  from  both  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

"This  is  the  beginning  of  the  story.  This  is  where  America's  history 
begins,"  Sweeney  said.  "For  the  local  tribes,  there  is  a great  pride  in  it 
being  here.  In  some  ways,  they  are  the  host  tribes." 

The  collaboration  is  also  evident  outside,  on  the  museum's  grounds, 
where  four  stones  called  Cardinal  Direction  Markers  are  placed  as  a 
metaphor  for  the  hemisphere's  original  inhabitants.  The  stone  near  the 
eastern  entrance  was  dug  up  and  trucked  to  Washington  from  Sugarloaf 


Mountain  in  Western  Maryland.  The  other  stones  were  selected  by  tribes  in 
Hawaii,  Canada  and  Chile. 

After  the  stones  were  laid,  Sewell  Fitzhugh  of  Maryland's  Nause-Waiwash 
band  was  invited  to  chant  a prayer  at  the  dedication. 

The  open-arm  approach  is  refreshing  - and  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
perception  among  many  Native  Americans  that  the  part  they  played  in  the 
region's  history  is  overlooked,  except  in  November. 

"It's  been  very  welcoming,"  said  Fitzhugh,  chief  of  the  Nause-Waiwash. 
"In  the  state  of  Maryland,  we're  like  turkeys.  They  want  us  when  it's 
Thanksgiving.  And  the  rest  of  the  year,  they'd  like  us  to  just  go  away. 
Without  recognition,  we  constantly  have  to  fight  for  our  identity,  fight 
for  our  culture,  fight  for  our  people.  It's  a constant  battle  to  be 
counted  for  who  you  are." 

Hopes  are  high  that  the  museum  could  herald  a new  era  for  Native 
Americans.  "With  the  blessing  of  the  stones,  they  show  they're  not  going 
to  play  these  games  about  whether  you're  officially  recognized  or  not," 
Fitzhugh  said. 

For  many,  the  museum  is  an  intensely  personal  experience.  Warren  Cook, 
assistant  chief  of  the  Pamunkey  and  the  son  of  a former  chief,  has  donated 
dozens  of  family  photographs.  Fitzhugh  hopes  to  hear  tape  recordings  made 
in  the  1920s,  when  Smithsonian  researchers  taped  his  grandmother  and  other 
members  of  the  tribe  just  before  a new  road  was  built. 

Branham  is  looking  forward  to  driving  four  hours  to  Washington  with  his 
grandchildren  to  squire  them  around  the  museum.  He  visited  during  the 
ceremony  with  the  directional  stones  this  summer,  and  pronounced  himself 
"blown  away"  by  the  architecture. 

"I  think  all  Indians  will  be  proud  of  it,"  he  said.  "We're  especially 
happy  and  proud  the  Pamunkey  will  be  represented.  I've  been  in  close 
contact  with  the  chiefs,  and  I haven't  heard  the  first  person  say,  'Why 
them?'  " 

Some  of  the  Pamunkey,  however,  pondered  that  very  question  when 
Smithsonian  researchers  first  approached  them  four  years  ago  with  a 
proposal  to  feature  them. 

"I  was  surprised  they  thought  of  us,"  said  Cook,  who  served  on  a tribal 
committee  to  help  with  the  museum  planning.  "We're  so  small.  But  there's  a 
lot  of  history  here." 

The  Pamunkey  were  once  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  the  Powhatan 
Confederacy,  an  alliance  of  32  tribes  under  the  great  Pamunkey  chief 
Powhatan.  Their  treaties  with  the  English  crown  date  to  1646  and  1677.  To 
this  day,  the  tribe's  chief,  whose  Indian  name  is  Swift  Water,  dons  his 
deerskin  and  headdress  to  present  venison  or  turkey  to  the  governor  of 
Virginia  every  Thanksgiving.  From  the  tribe's  perspective,  the  ceremony 
continues  its  treaty  with  the  state  and  solidifies  its  sovereignty. 

What  most  intrigued  the  Smithsonian  researchers  was  the  way  the  Pamunkey 
maintain  age-old  traditions  against  the  onslaught  of  modernity.  Today,  the 
reservation  is  a bedroom  community,  with  most  of  its  residents  working  at 
jobs  an  hour  away  in  Richmond  or  Williamsburg.  But  many  of  their  customs 
date  back  generations. 

The  tribe  is  governed  by  the  chief  and  a tribal  council  of  seven  men.  No 
women  can  run.  Elections  are  held  every  four  years.  The  men  vote  with 
kernels  of  corn  in  favor  of  a candidate,  or  butter  beans  signifying 
rejection.  Disputes  between  neighbors  are  settled  by  the  tribal  council, 
with  no  appeal. 

Joyce  Krisvold,  a retired  nurse,  runs  the  tribal  pottery  school,  using 
the  same  designs  as  their  ancestors.  Jeff  Brown,  a construction  worker, 
digs  up  the  pottery  clay  on  the  banks  of  the  Pamunkey  River. 

Smithsonian  researchers  made  several  trips  to  the  reservation  to  make 
videos  and  take  photos.  The  exhibit  focuses  on  the  river,  which  they 
photographed  in  every  season  as  Pamunkey  worked  and  played  around  its 
waters . 

"They  were  interested  in  our  lives,"  said  Bob  Gray,  a maintenance 
superintendent  for  the  Air  National  Guard  who  also  worked  on  the  museum 
committee.  "They  wanted  to  know  how  we  are  today,  and  how  we  got  to  be 
that  way." 

Adams,  whose  Upper  Mattaponi  tribe  is  just  up  the  road  from  the  Pamunkey 


Reservation,  believes  the  museum's  display  of  their  lives  will  generate 
more  interest  in  all  Virginia's  Indian  tribes.  The  lamestown  2007 
commemoration  of  the  colony's  founding  400  years  ago  is  also  on  the 
horizon.  With  Native  Americans  accustomed  to  having  to  fight  to  be  heard, 
he  said,  it  feels  as  if  their  time  has  finally  come. 

"For  so  many  years  we  were  hunkered  down  in  a survival  mode,"  he  said. 
"For  250  years,  they  tried  to  obliterate  our  culture.  Now  they're  building 
a monument  to  us.  It's  just  amazing." 
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Making  tribes  stronger 
September  19,  2004 

Tribal  Sovereignty:  Tribes'  rights  to  self-governance  are  constantly 
under  siege  by  governments,  corporations  and  individuals.  Buttressing 
tribal  sovereignty  through  the  law  is  one  of  NARF ' s principal  activities. 
Federal  Recognition  of  Tribal  Status:  Tribes  that  are  recognized  by  the 
federal  government  receive  both  protection  and  benefits  from  the  federal 
government.  Many  tribes  today  are  not  recognized  by  the  federal  government, 
however.  NARF  works  to  secure  for  the  tribes  federal  recognition. 

Protection  of  Indian  Lands:  NARF  is  always  involved  with  cases  involving 
Indians'  rights  to  ancestral  lands,  many  of  which  hold  valuable  resources 
sought  after  by  corporations. 

Water  Rights:  Especially  in  the  arid  West,  governments,  corporations, 
farmers  and  others  are  always  searching  for  water,  and  sometimes  Indians' 
water  rights  are  infringed  upon.  NARF  toils  to  maintain  Indian  water 
rights . 

Flunting  and  Fishing:  These  rights  often  are  under  challenge  by  state  and 
other  laws,  and  NARF  fights  for  Indians'  rights  to  pursue  game  as  they 
traditionally  have  done. 

Religious  freedom  and  Cultural  Rights:  From  Indians'  use  of  peyote  in 
the  Native  American  Church  to  what  happens  to  the  remains  of  tribal 
ancestors,  NARF  fights  those  forces  - governments,  archeologists,  and 
others  - that  infringe  upon  tribal  rights  to  worship  or  live  in  a 
traditional  manner. 

Education:  NARF  works  closely  with  tribes  to  improve  education  for 
Indian  students. 

- Douglas  Brown 
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Bobby  (angry  that  his  stepsister  Cindy  is  wearing  his  Indian  costume): 

I'm  gonna  scalp  her.  I'm  the  real  Little  Owl! 

Alice,  the  housekeeper:  Oh,  I think  she  makes  a heap  pretty  squaw. 

- From  a 1969  episode  of  "The  Brady  Bunch" 

One  problem  facing  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  is  that 
there's  too  much  "Brady  Bunch"  in  most  of  us.  Whether  in  backyard  forts  or 
on  trips  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Brady  family  had  a pretty  strong  case, 
as  do  many  Americans,  of  what  academic  circles  have  dubbed  "the  Tonto 
Syndrome."  Centuries  of  exaggerated,  romanticized  media  imagery  have 
created  an  Indian  of  the  mind. 

Bad  accents,  bad  jokes:  Americans  still  revel  in  war  whoops  and  feathers. 

Tonto  - that  faithful,  if  verbally  stilted,  companion  to  TV's  Lone 
Ranger  - is  who  stands  between  the  new  museum's  vision  of  itself  and 
everyone  else.  He  is  one  of  countless  make-believe  natives  who  are  both 
icons  of  pop  and  a pernicious  stereotype.  The  faux  Indian  dates  from 
Plains  Indians'  successful  (if  culturally  disastrous)  showbiz  debut  with 
Buffalo  Bill  in  the  19th  century.  He  is  with  us  even  up  to  the  performance 
of  "Hey  Ya!"  by  hip-hop  megastars  OutKast  at  this  year's  Grammy  Awards. 

(The  band  wore  face  paint  and  cheesy  feathered  headdresses.  Indian  rights 
groups  complained,  noting  parallels  to  minstrelsy.  And  got  nowhere.) 

Everything  you  think  you  know  about  Indians?  It's  probably  wrong. 

But  is  it  so  wrong  that  it  won't  be  in  the  museum  at  all? 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Air- ' n ' -Space  and  their  kids  walk  through  its  hallowed 
entry,  they  bring  to  the  Indian  Museum  a few  centuries'  worth  of  red-man 
baggage.  (They  might  even  be  wearing  Redskins  jerseys.)  But  the  museum,  in 
giving  them  a heavy  dose  of  authenticity,  doesn't  include  a place  to 
unpack  all  those  heap-big  stereotypes  - the  residue  of  racism  that  has  so 
transfixed  contemporary  Indian  artists,  cultural  historians  and  ironic 
observers  of  outdated  pop. 

What  the  museum  serves  is  an  altogether  new  flavor  of  tourist  Kool-Aid, 
redefining  concepts  of  history,  cosmology,  spirituality  and  diversity.  It 
is  so  broad  and  so  complicated  that  visitors  almost  can't  be  blamed  for 
asking,  in  ignorance  or  sentimentality,  where  Tonto  went. 

"We  have  consistently  thought  about  that  question,  all  along,"  says 
Bruce  Bernstein,  the  museum's  assistant  director  for  cultural  resources. 

Bernstein  and  others  hope  the  sheer  beauty  and  tone  of  the  place  will 
dispel  the  inaccurate  mythology,  jokes  and  war  whoops  that  visitors  grew 
up  with.  That  basically  includes  anyone  who  watched  TV  or  had  a social 
studies  class  in  the  20th  century. 

"You  walk  in  on  the  northwest  corner  and  into  what  I hope  people  will 
agree  is  a gorgeous  building,"  Bernstein  says.  "And  they  won't  be  saying, 
'Wait,  now  where  are  the  tepees?'  or  'I  don't  see  the  noble  savage 
standing  around;  what  does  this  have  to  do  with  native  people?'  We're 
trying  to  call  all  that  into  question  with  what  we  do  show." 

Therefore,  no  funny  stuff. 

No  campy  "Indian"  extras  of  Westerns,  nor  wooden  cigar-store  Indians, 
nor  Sitting  Bull  comedy  kitsch.  There  will  be  no  display  of  suction-cup 
toy  arrows,  no  headdresses  made  in  Taiwan.  No  tepee-shaped  motels  or  Route 
66  curios,  and  no  sexy  depictions  of  buckskin-bikini-clad  maidens,  nor 
Land  o'  Lakes  butter  princesses. 

Sorry,  die-hard  Redskins  fans:  Your  long  struggle  to  justify  the  NFL 
franchise's  name  isn't  a welcome  discussion  here.  Same  for  the  "tomahawk 
chop"  of  the  Atlanta  Braves,  or  the  Cleveland  Indians'  cartoony  Chief 
Wahoo,  or  any  of  a panoply  of  outdated  team  mascots  and  their  war-painted 
fans . 

There  is  no  Disney  afoot.  (Nix  the  1990s-style  "Pocahontas,"  and  also 
"Peter  Pan's"  Tiger  Lily  and  the  Lost  Boys.)  No  gift-shop  tom-toms  with 
rubber  skins.  No  Thanksgiving  pageants  with  the  clumsy  gesturing,  the  corn 
cobs,  the  loincloths.  No  Hallmark  depictions  of  a "vanishing  people."  No 
guy  on  horseback  shedding  a glycerin  tear  at  the  sight  of  litter  and 
pollution.  No  Village  People.  No  "how."  No  new-age  medicine  men  who 
populate  the  Santa  Fe  spa  scene.  Thus  far,  just  a few  references  to  casino 


culture.  None  of  the  Indian  art  typically  seen  in  the  dentist  offices  of 
Phoenix.  No  "Little  Big  Man/'  nor  any  Kevin  Costner-style  Hollywood  guilt 
(which,  to  many  Indians,  is  no  better  than  the  Hollywood  exploitation  that 
preceded  it).  No  Ethel  Merman  singing  Irving  Berlin's  "I'm  an  Indian  Too" 
from  "Annie  Get  Your  Gun": 

Dust  like  Rising  Moon,  Falling  Pants,  Running  Nose 
Like  those  Indians,  I'm  an  Indian,  too. 

A Siou-ouuu-oux,  a Sioux 

Let  go,  the  Indian  Museum  implicitly  tells  us.  That  stuff  - though  very 
much  a hot  topic  and  desperately  interesting  to  those  seeking  to  understand 
the  effective  marginalizing  of  native  culture  in  the  modern  age  - isn't 
here. 

But  should  it  be?  Has  the  Smithsonian  - obsessive-compulsive  hoarder  of 
everything  American  - amassed  a collection  of  Indian  kitsch  somewhere, 
anything  akin  to  George  Gustav  Heye's  collection  of  authentic  Indian 
artifacts  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  century?  Yes,  at  some  future  point, 
Bernstein  says,  the  Indian  Museum  will  figure  out  how  examples  of  negative 
Indian  stereotypes  fit  in  with  the  theme  and  vision  of  the  place. 

Bernstein  points  out  that  the  Smithsonian  and  other  museums  have  been 
attuned  all  along  to  showing  the  artistic  and  cultural  uses  of 
inaccuracies  and  issues  of  race.  The  NMAI  approaches  it  tentatively  for 
now  - Santa  Clara  (N.M.)  Pueblo  potter  Tammy  Garcia  has  a piece  in  the 
Indian  Museum  called  "Love  and  Luggage"  that  depicts  a relationship 
between  an  Indian  man  and  a blond,  white  woman.  "Who  Stole  the  Tee  Pee?," 
a 2000  exhibit  at  the  Smithsonian's  Heye  Center  in  New  York,  examined 
Indian  stereotypes  from  dozens  of  native  perspectives,  and  the  results 
were  both  clever  and  chilling. 

"The  problem  with  the  predominate  Indian  stereotypes  are  that  they 
totally  ignore  the  diversity,  the  modernity  of  native  people,"  says 
Kathleen  Ash-Milby,  curator  and  co-director  of  the  gallery  at  the  American 
Indian  Community  House  in  New  York. 

That  said,  Ash-Milby  thinks  stereotypes  are  a fascinating  and  key 
element  to  the  overall  American  Indian  narrative.  When  she  was  a graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  the  early  1990s,  Ash-Milby  did 
thesis  work  on  the  perennially  iconic,  cliche  image  of  Indianness  - the 
war  bonnet.  Emanating  from  Plains  cultures,  the  bonnet  took  on  outsize 
significance  and  became  misunderstood,  misused.  It  helped  turn  "Indian" 
into  a Halloween  costume. 

"I  think  it's  important  that  the  stereotypes  are  addressed  at  some  point, 
" she  says.  Ash-Milby,  who  is  Navajo,  found  herself  having  to  explain  to 
her  son's  preschool  teacher  - who  was  originally  from  Ecuador  - why  it 
wasn't  appropriate  to  sing  "Ten  Little  Indians"  in  class  (and  do  the 
"woo-woo-woo"  war  cry  at  the  end  of  the  song).  "I  know  she  didn't  mean 
harm  by  it,"  she  says.  "But  I had  to  tell  her  that  . . . if  my  son  were 
to  sing  this  song  in  front  of  his  family,  it  would  hurt  their  feelings." 

Robert  Schmidt,  a writer  in  Los  Angeles  who  started  his  own  Indian- 
themed  comic  book  ("Peace  Party")  several  years  ago  and  has  been  an  ardent 
compiler  of  examples  of  negative  stereotypes,  says  he  thinks  it's  "useful 
for  [the  NMAI]  to  send  a positive  message  and  their  approach  implicitly 
contradicts  stereotypes,  but  at  some  point  I'd  hope  [the  museum]  would 
explicitly  contradict  stereotypes." 

Since  1998,  Schmidt  has  clipped  and  posted  examples  on  his  Web  site 
(www.bluecorncomics.com)  of  past  and  current  Indian  stereotypes  - 
everything  from  the  choice  moment  of  a "Brady  Bunch"  rerun  quoted  earlier, 
to  longer,  more  harmful  instances  of  politicians  and  otherwise 
gallant-seeming  intellectuals  partaking  in  both  subtle  and  overt  digs  at 
Indian  cultures.  Some  of  it  is  so  baffling,  so  trivializing,  that  you 
laugh  more  out  of  exasperation  than  remorse. 

Even  some  American  Indians  find  it  hard  to  let  go  of  Tonto  et  al. 

"You  know,  it's  disappointing  for  native  people,  too,"  Ash-Milby  says, 

"to  find  out  that  these  stereotypes  aren't  true."  Some  of  them  anyhow  - 


like  the  heroic  Indian  guide,  the  nobility,  the  spirituality.  Even  when  it 
was  wildly  inaccurate,  it  was  at  least  an  acknowledgment  of  existence, 
something  minorities  were  never  used  to  seeing  in  most  popular  culture. 

"People  want  to  believe  these  romantic  notions,  which  are  prevalent  and 
longstanding.  Our  people  grew  up  with  mass  media,  too,"  she  says,  and  that 
meant  they  saw  the  same  kind  of  faux-Indian  and,  taking  what  they  could 
get,  identified  with  him.  "Pop  culture  has  a very  strong  influence." 

In  a stand-up  concert  taped  earlier  this  year  in  San  Francisco  and 
currently  airing  on  Showtime,  the  comedian  Dave  Chappelle  performs  a 
shtick  in  which  he  claims  to  have  met  a Navajo  man  in  a Wal-Mart  in  New 
Mexico.  "You  know  who  I feel  sorry  for,"  Chappelle  says,  "is  Indians.  They 
get  dogged  openly,  because  everyone  thinks  they're  all  dead." 

He  continues  the  bit:  To  make  sure  his  new  friend,  "Running  Coyote,"  is 
an  Indian,  he  says,  he  throws  a gum  wrapper  on  the  floor,  waiting  for 
Running  Coyote  (an  alcoholic,  he  jokes)  to  shed  a single  tear,  like  the 
public  service  anti-litter  ad  in  the  early  1970s.  Calling  himself  "Black 
Feet,"  Chappelle  imagines  a riff  of  accompanying  Running  Coyote  to  a 
marijuana  peace-pipe  ritual.  It  goes  on  and  on,  dragging  out  almost  every 
Indian  stereotype  of  the  last  100  years.  (And  making  use  of  the  implicit 
contract  all  minority  comedians  have  with  the  mores  of  pop  culture: 
Anything  goes,  but  it's  okay,  because  I'm  black.) 

What's  instructive  here  is  how  heartily  the  racially  mixed  audience 
laughs . 

Are  these  the  same  people  coming  to  the  Indian  Museum?  Ostensibly  yes, 
in  an  America  that  hasn't  stopped  dogging  Tonto. 
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Indian  art  of  storytelling  seeps  into  boardroom 
By  Del  Hones,  USA  TODAY 
September  19,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - As  a child,  retired  Citgo  CEO  David  Tippeconnic  sat  on  the 
porch  of  his  Oklahoma  farmhouse  and  listened  to  the  stories  of  his 
Comanche  elders. 

Tippeconnic,  64,  recalls  a lesson  handed  down  to  his  grandfather,  to  his 
father  and  then  to  himself  that  he  says  can  be  summarized:  "Don't  trust  a 
red-faced  white  man." 

In  business,  Tippeconnic  has  interacted  primarily  with  white  men.  But 
he's  interpreted  the  boyhood  lesson  to  mean  that  he  should  avoid  dealing 
with  anyone,  of  any  race,  who  angers  easily,  and  that  he  should  maintain 
his  cool.  It  has  served  him  well.  He  climbed  the  ladder  at  Phillips 
Petroleum,  then  served  as  CEO  of  Midwestern  energy  company  UNO-VEN  from 
1995  to  1997,  when  it  was  bought  by  Citgo.  He  was  Citgo's  CEO  until  2000. 

Companies  in  their  never-rest  quest  for  the  hot  strategy  have 
inadvertently  backed  into  the  art  of  Indian  storytelling.  While  trying 
everything  from  Six  Sigma  to  Zen,  they  never  seemed  interested  in  anything 
Native  American,  a culture  that  does  not  condone  greed  and  is  closer  to 
socialism  than  capitalism.  Or,  as  Indian  mystery  author  Tony  Hillerman 
says,  "How  do  the  Navajo  tell  a witch?  They  look  for  somebody  who  has  more 
than  he  needs." 

That's  a rather  alien  attitude  to  Wall  Street.  But  Indian  storytelling 
is  catching  on,  whether  companies  realize  it  or  not.  They  don't  call  it 
Indian  storytelling,  just  storytelling  or  leader-led  development,  but  the 
similarities  are  hard  to  ignore.  Corporate  stories  are  told  by  graying 
boardroom  chiefs  to  intimate  groups  of  up-and-comers . Companies  that  use 


it,  such  as  3M,  Ford  Motor,  General  Electric  and  Barclays,  have  found  it 
the  most  effective  way  to  transfer  certain  knowledge  to  the  next 
generation . 

Companies  think  they  invented  knowledge  management,  but  it's  something 
Indians  have  known  for  thousands  of  years,  says  Wilma  Mankiller,  ex-chief 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  Oklahoma. 

Dave  Anderson  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Lake  Superior  Band  of  Ojibwa, 
founder  of  the  Famous  Dave's  chain  of  100  barbecue  restaurants  in  24 
states  and  now  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  says  the  best  leaders 
pass  down  personal  legends  to  instill  values. 

In  1996,  when  there  were  a dozen  Famous  Dave's  restaurants  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  Anderson  suspected  a shipment  of  ribs  didn't  meet  standards 
So  he  drove  to  each  of  his  restaurants,  went  in  the  freezer  and  weighed 
and  measured  each  rib. 

People  might  not  remember  what's  in  the  employee  handbook,  Anderson  says 
but  everyone  who  hears  that  story  knows  how  important  quality  is  to  the 
company. 

There  may  be  other  business  lessons  to  mine  from  Indians.  Long  before 
companies  discovered  situational  leadership,  Indians  had  a "red"  leader 
for  times  of  war  and  a "white"  leader  for  peacetime,  says  Kyle  Smith,  a 
Cherokee  with  an  MBA  from  the  University  of  Rochester.  He  worked  a decade 
for  energy  firm  Amerada  Hess  before  becoming  president  of  consulting  firm 
RedWind  Group,  which  specializes  in  highly  unionized,  bureaucratic  and 
regulated  organizations.  Houston-based  RedWind  has  10  on  staff;  half  are 
Indian . 

Modern  teaching  method 

These  days,  knowledge  is  usually  stored  as  data  by  the  terabyte.  Still, 
face-to-face  storytelling  is  the  best  way  to  transfer  a lot  of  know-how, 
says  Doug  Ready,  president  of  the  International  Consortium  for  Executive 
Development  Research,  who  has  studied  45  companies  and  discusses  non- 
Indian  storytelling  in  an  article,  "How  to  Grow  Great  Leaders,"  to  be 
published  in  the  Harvard  Business  Review 

3M  introduced  storytelling  three  years  ago  to  two  dozen  rising 
executives  and  found  it  so  effective  that  140  received  storytelling 
lessons  this  year,  says  Cindy  Johnson,  manager  of  the  3M  leadership 
development  institute.  "We  call  it  leaders  teaching  leaders,"  she  says.  3M 
finds  that  information  passed  along  in  story  form  is  better  remembered  by 
rising  executives  and  is  more  satisfying  to  older  leaders  doing  the 
teaching. 

Indians  figured  that  out  long  before  3M  invented  Post-it  notes.  The 
Smithsonian  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  which  opens  in 
Washington  on  Tuesday,  is  a tribute  to  storytelling.  Stories  are  so 
important  to  Indians,  they  are  entwined  with  art,  music,  dance  and  prayer. 
One  exhibit  points  out  that  Indian  ballgames  are  re-enactments  of  good-vs. 
-evil  stories. 

Director  Rick  West,  a lawyer  and  a citizen  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
tribes,  stood  in  the  museum's  main  theater  last  week  and  said  it  was  built 
to  resemble  a clearing  in  the  woods  under  the  night  sky,  the  perfect 
storytelling  venue.  The  stage's  curtain,  not  yet  installed,  will  feature 
the  Raven,  the  trickster  character  that  stars  in  so  many  Indian  stories. 

Another  exhibit  describes  bird  dancing,  in  which  women  mimic  the 
movement  of  birds  as  they  hop  while  singing  stories  that  are  metaphors  for 
life. 

Shareholders  might  not  be  bird  hopping  at  their  next  annual  meeting,  but 
when  CEOs  speak  to  up-and-coming  executives,  they  deliver  stories  that 
have  been  rehearsed  for  months  and  are  intended  to  strike  an  emotional 
chord  with  the  future  chiefs  of  business. 

"This  is  not  some  stump  speech,"  Ready  says.  "It's  from  the  heart."  Done 
right,  he  says,  stories  "are  so  powerful,  you  can  hear  a pin  drop." 

Effective  stories  must  be  delivered  one  on  one  or  to  a small  group,  he 
says,  and  they  must  be  told  by  top  chiefs  who  have  earned  respect.  Stories 
can't  be  off  the  cuff.  They  must  be  planned  to  make  a point,  reveal 
personal  tales  of  success  - or,  better  yet,  failure  - and  be  full  of  drama 
and  ethical  intersections. 


Effective  storytellers  don't  have  to  be  good  speakers.  They  need  only  be 
honest.  The  best  stories  often  show  the  underbelly  of  leadership  and  force 
future  executives  to  question  whether  they  really  want  the  responsibility. 
In  an  MIT  Sloan  Management  Review  article.  Ready  refers  to  a story  told  by 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Vice  Chairman  lames  Rager. 

Ready's  article  said  Rager  took  five  or  six  weeks  to  hone  a story  about 
a time  he  had  to  lay  off  workers  but  couldn't  tell  them  why  because  the 
company  was  involved  in  secret  acquisition  talks.  In  his  storytelling, 
Rager  admitted  to  the  younger  executives  that  he  had  conflicting  emotions. 
On  one  hand,  there  was  the  exhilaration  of  doing  the  deal.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  the  trauma  of  firing  dedicated  colleagues.  Royal  Bank 
declined  to  comment. 

Business  leaders  are  getting  rid  of  PowerPoint  presentations  in  favor  of 
storytelling.  Smith  says.  "How  can  you  evoke  an  emotion  with  a bullet 
point?" 

There  is  an  obvious  clash  between  the  cultures  of  Native  Americans  and 
business,  Mankiller  says.  But  they  have  found  a common  denominator: 
Knowledge  is  valuable,  and  those  who  fail  to  pass  it  along  are  dooming 
others  to  repeat  mistakes. 

Culture  clash 

Learning  is  ingrained  in  Indian  culture,  Tippeconnic  says.  He  says  his 
father,  John  Tippeconnic,  born  in  1901,  was  the  first  Native  American  to 
earn  a college  degree,  lohn  Tippeconnic  became  principal  at  an  all-Indian 
school  in  Farmington,  N.M.  His  son,  the  future  CEO,  attended  that  school 
and  went  on  to  earn  a chemical  engineering  degree  from  Oklahoma  State 
University  and  an  advanced  management  program  degree  from  Harvard. 

Now,  as  Native  Americans  succeed  in  gaming  and  look  to  diversify  into 
other  industries,  such  as  broadband  and  energy,  the  challenge  is  to  get 
them  to  be  more  accepting  of  the  ways  of  business,  says  Tippeconnic, 
chairman  of  Cherokee  Nation  Enterprises. 

In  the  language  of  the  Tuscarora,  the  word  for  leadership  is  gustowah, 
which  means,  "We  speak  through  them."  That  sounds  respectful,  but  Indian 
stories  commonly  poke  fun  at  chiefs,  says  Marty  de  Montano,  author  of 
published  Indian  stories  and  manager  of  the  resource  center  at  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.  In  one  of  the  best-known  Indian 
stories,  a greedy  chief  keeps  the  sun  and  moon  in  a box  for  himself  until 
the  Raven  tricks  him  and  releases  the  light  for  the  masses. 

Indian  stories  seem  too  ancient  to  apply  to  modern  business.  They  teach 
values,  but  author  Hillerman  says  there  is  a wide  canyon  between  Indian 
beliefs  and  anything  resembling  capitalism. 

Hillerman  has  an  Indian  friend  who  was  a successful  bull  rider.  One  day 
he  quit  riding  because,  Hillerman  says,  he  felt  he  was  being  selfish  for 
winning  too  much. 

Bird  dancing  may  make  its  way  into  the  boardroom  long  before  that 
attitude  does.  "Frankly,  none  of  the  tribes  are  competitive,"  says 
Hillerman,  whose  next  book.  Skeleton  Man, is  due  out  in  November. 

But,  Tippeconnic  says,  he  grew  up  surrounded  by  competitive  sports,  and 
Comanches  are  known  for  standing  up  and  fighting.  Indian  business  is  on 
the  verge  of  a boom  that  will  be  "the  economic  driving  force  in  Oklahoma" 
in  one  or  two  decades,  he  says. 

LaDonna  Harris,  a Comanche  and  wife  of  former  Oklahoma  senator  Fred 
Harris,  acknowledges  the  conflict  between  Indian  and  business  culture,  but 
she  says  it  is  "workable." 

Indian  values  of  modesty  and  generosity  should  be  seen  as  assets  to 
business,  Harris  says.  "We  can't  be  individual  capitalists,  but  we  can  be 
collective  capitalists,"  she  says. 

Harris,  who,  like  Tippeconnic,  sits  on  a board  that's  trying  to  help 
Indians  use  casino  profit  to  branch  into  other  industries,  recalls  an 
Oneida  Nation  story  about  a village  of  animals  making  an  important 
decision.  They  fail  to  include  the  wolf,  a strategy  that  backfires  and 
creates  a lesson  in  diversity,  Harris  says. 

Indian  stories  sometimes  tell  of  women  who  take  Indian  men  down  a notch 
when  they  begin  feeling  overly  important.  That  may  be  the  next  lesson  of 
the  Indians  as  all  women  assume  an  important  role  in  business,  she  says. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN: 

Yellow  ribbons  express  support  for  troops,  not  war 
September  14,  2004 

Are  the  yellow  ribbon  stickers  that  are  being  sold  for  use  on  cars  and 
trucks  really  needed  to  support  our  military? 

I started  to  paste  one  of  them  on  my  car  because  of  course  I support  all 
my  relatives,  friends  and  other  brave  men  and  women  in  the  military.  Then 
I thought,  who  does  not  support  our  troops?  After  all,  they  are  our 
friends  and  part  of  our  community.  So  why  the  yellow  ribbon  campaign? 

We  are  in  a complicated  time  in  our  history.  We  went  to  war  with  Osama 
bin  Laden  and  his  terrorists.  We  didn't  stop  bin  Laden.  Fle's  still  there 
giving  orders  and  filling  his  country  and  surrounding  countries  with  hate. 

We  were,  however,  like  the  alpha  wolf  - and  with  one  enemy  and  problem 
seemingly  addressed,  we  turned,  teeth  bared,  to  look  for  the  next  attacker. 
There  in  the  alpha's  yellow-eyed  sight  was  our  old  enemy,  Saddam  Hussein. 

It  was  understandable.  We  had  just  been  blindsided.  So  get  Hussein 
before  he  gets  us,  we  thought  - and  the  wolf  jumped  into  the  fray  without 
much  support  of  the  rest  of  the  "pack,"  meaning  the  world. 

I realize  that  our  basic  instincts  to  protect  were  flaming  and  raw.  I 
remember  the  attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the  Pentagon  Sept.  11. 
That  attack  pitched  our  fears  to  the  highest  level. 

I was  driving  to  work  at  the  Herald  that  day  when  the  radio  broke  into 
regular  programming  for  the  terrible  news.  I couldn't  believe  what  I was 
hearing.  As  soon  as  I got  to  the  office,  I headed  for  the  newsroom  and  the 
television . 

There  on  the  screen,  the  unbelievable  was  being  played  out.  Inside  I 
could  feel  a sickening  squirm  in  my  stomach:  Would  attack  planes  come  to 
North  Dakota  next?  I held  my  breath  and  stared  at  the  screen  as  the  towers 
came  down  in  a huge  cloud  of  white;  flurries  of  white  papers  dancing  over 
the  crashing  debris.  Where  do  you  hide  in  Armageddon?  I wondered. 

I realized  I was  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  New  York  and  Washington,  D. 
C.,  yet  the  fear  that  the  terrorists  had  instilled  in  us  was  real  to  me. 

The  nation  scrambled  to  stand  upright  and  launched  an  attack  against  the 
criminals.  That  is  a natural  reaction.  That  done,  off  we  went  into  another 
country,  taking  with  us  thousands  of  our  National  Guard  and  military 
people  and  putting  them  in  harm's  way  - this  time,  with  little  support 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

When  we  found  no  weapons  but  only  Saddam  Hussein  hiding  in  a hole,  and 
when  the  war  continued  to  take  its  toll  on  our  military,  a growing  group 
of  people  said  stop  - war  isn't  always  the  answer.  But  they  didn't  put 
blame  on  the  troops  or  our  military. 

I doubt  if  anyone  would  say  that  we  don't  support  the  men  and  women  who 
put  their  lives  at  risk  every  day.  We  have  lost  over  a thousand  men  and 
women  to  date. 

Native  nations  have  a lot  at  stake.  We  have  a large  percentage  of  men 
and  women  fighting  in  Iraq;  we  support  them  and  honor  them  when  they  come 
home.  But  that  doesn't  mean  we  support  war. 

It  is  the  war  and  those  who  make  the  leadership  decisions  that  need  to 
be  carefully  thought  through.  War  should  be  turned  to  only  after  we  have 
exhausted  every  peaceful  means,  turned  over  every  stone  and  tried 
everything  possible  to  find  another  way  to  end  the  fighting.  With  that 
done  and  only  with  that  done,  war  would  be  an  answer. 


Thanks  for  the  yellow  ribbon,  which  rallies  support  for  our  troops  - and 
I will  stick  a yellow  ribbon  on  my  car.  But  I need  to  say  that  my  support 
for  our  TROOPS  goes  without  saying. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 
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CYFN  to  expand  membership  to  include  N.W.T.  First  Nations 
September  15,  2004 

WHITEFIORSE  - Yukon's  main  aboriginal  political  organization  has  decided 
to  accept  four  Gwich'in  First  Nations  from  the  Northwest  Territories  as 
members  of  their  Council  of  Yukon  First  Nations. 

A resolution  accepting  Aklavik,  Fort  McPherson,  Inuvik  and  Tsiigehtchic 
was  passed  late  Wednesday. 

Both  Gwich'in  and  Yukon  First  Nation  leaders  say  joining  forces  will 
strengthen  their  hand  on  a number  of  issues. 

It  will  give  the  Northwest  Territory  chiefs  more  say  over  their  land 
claim  settlement  lands  in  the  Yukon. 

Both  sides  argued  that  a joint  front  will  give  First  Nations  a lot  of 
control  over  the  development  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  North. 

Some  chiefs  expressed  caution  during  the  debate  on  accepting  the  new 
members . 

The  chief  of  the  Tr'ondek  Hwech'in  first  nation  in  Dawson  City  said  he 
had  questions. 

Darren  Taylor  says  one  of  the  main  jobs  of  the  Council  of  Yukon  First 
Nations  is  to  see  through  the  settlement  of  all  land  claims  in  the  Yukon. 

"I  know  CYFN  or  CYI  [Council  of  Yukon  Indians]  at  that  time  was  put  into 
place  to  advance  Yukon  First  Nation  concerns  and  issues,  particularly 
getting  14  final  agreements  throughout  the  Yukon  territory,"  he  says.  "So 
there's  still  a mandate  agreement  that  has  not  been  met  yet." 

There  were  others  who  wondered  about  accepting  members  from  outside  the 
territory  when  three  Yukon  First  Nations  - White  River,  the  Kaska,  and 
Kwanlin  Dun  of  Whitehorse  - who  are  not  yet  on  the  council. 

There  was  no  word  on  how  the  leaders  settled  issues  like  how  much  money 
the  new  members  would  be  expected  to  contribute  and  other  issues  about  the 
day-to-day  running  of  the  Council. 
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Fort  Yukon  looks  to  gas  for  future  heat,  power 

COAL  BED  METHANE:  Project  to  pencil  out  possibilities  for  village. 

By  30EL  GAY 


Anchorage  Daily  News 
September  13,  2004 

A thick,  black  coal  seam  deep  beneath  Fort  Yukon  may  eventually  provide 
the  Gwich'in  Athabascan  community  with  light,  heat  and  power,  without  the 
mess  caused  by  mines  and  smelly  burners. 

Coal  bed  methane,  the  gas  that  has  raised  a stink  in  the  Matanuska- 
Susitna  Borough,  could  be  a boon  to  remote  villages,  state  and  federal 
officials  say,  and  Fort  Yukon  is  the  test  site.  If  enough  methane  is  found 
and  it  can  be  pumped  economically,  they  see  the  town  kicking  its  million- 
dollar  dependence  on  diesel. 

And  if  the  village  of  575  can  make  the  switch  to  clean-burning  gas,  so 
might  other  remote  Alaska  communities  near  the  state's  vast  coal  resources 

"I  look  at  this  as  bridge  technology  to  the  future,"  said  Dim  Clough  of 
the  state  Division  of  Geological  and  Geophysical  Surveys,  a potential 
source  of  cheap  power  for  regions  saddled  with  some  of  the  highest 
electricity  and  heating  costs  in  the  United  States. 

But  as  in  Mat-Su,  Homer  and  other  areas  where  coal  bed  methane 
production  is  proposed,  the  rosy  prospects  are  tempered  by  local  concern. 

"Yeah,  I'm  excited  about  it,"  said  Adlai  Alexander,  chief  of  the  Fort 
Yukon  tribe.  "It's  the  environment  I'm  worried  about.  It's  got  to  be 
environmentally  safe  to  the  land  and  water.  We  live  right  alongside  one  of 
the  biggest  rivers  on  earth.  We  live  off  that  river." 

Alaska  is  rich  in  coal,  the  result  of  ancient  forests,  ferns  and 
grasslands  gradually  transforming  into  underground  fields  of  blackened 
carbon.  The  state  sits  atop  5.5  trillion  tons  of  it  - half  the  United 
States'  resources  and  one-fifth  of  the  world's  total,  according  to  federal 
estimates . 

The  state  hasn't  benefited  much  from  its  tremendous  reserves,  however. 
While  the  first  coal  mine  opened  in  Alaska  in  the  1800s,  the  combined 
value  of  all  the  coal  sold  since  then  reaches  barely  $1  billion.  Sand  and 
gravel,  in  contrast,  have  earned  almost  three  times  that  amount. 

But  Clough  and  other  geologists  believe  the  methane  gas  in  Alaska's  coal 
basins  may  prove  a much  more  valuable  resource. 

Trapped  in  coal  seam  cracks  and  fissures,  the  gas  is  found  relatively 
close  to  the  surface  and  comes  out  of  the  ground  virtually  ready  to  burn. 

Historically,  methane  has  been  the  bane  of  underground  coal  miners,  an 
odorless  but  highly  explosive  gas.  It  was  methane  that  prompted  miners  to 
take  canaries  into  the  shafts  as  living  gas  alarms. 

More  recently,  the  energy  industry  has  embraced  coal  bed  methane.  Wells 
are  operating  throughout  the  country  and  contribute  8 percent  of  the 
nation's  natural  gas  supply,  according  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

Almost  all  the  methane  ends  up  in  utility  pipelines,  mixed  with  natural 
gas  from  conventional,  deep-shaft  wells.  That's  what  Evergreen  Resources 
Inc.  envisions  in  Mat-Su.  It  would  pump  coal  bed  methane  from  a web  of 
shallow  wells  into  the  pipeline  that  rings  Cook  Inlet  and  warms  homes  from 
Wasilla  to  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

The  Fort  Yukon  project  is  completely  different,  said  Brent  Sheets  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  in  Fairbanks.  The  gas  would  stay  in  the  village 
- a first  in  Alaska  and  probably  in  the  country,  he  said. 

Fort  Yukon  is  a tidy,  150-year-old  former  trading  post  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Yukon  River,  where  the  river  meets  the  Arctic  Circle.  Summer 
temperatures  have  hit  97  degrees,  but  the  winter  is  long  and  deep,  with 
regular  cold  snaps  down  to  minus  50.  Though  locals  say  U.S.  Rep.  Don  Young 
doesn't  show  up  often,  he  keeps  a home  there. 

The  town  has  only  about  50  cars,  and  many  residents  heat  their  homes 
with  wood.  But  like  virtually  every  rural  Alaska  village.  Fort  Yukon  is 
addicted  to  oil.  It  imports  620,000  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  and  heating  oil 
a year,  barged  from  Fairbanks.  More  than  half  the  fuel  is  burned  to 
generate  electricity,  including  for  a power-hungry  Air  Force  radar  station 

Even  at  the  2003  wholesale  price  paid  by  the  local  electrical  utility, 
the  diesel  bill  for  Fort  Yukon  was  nearly  $1  million.  Prices  have  jumped 
substantially  since  then. 

The  idea  of  powering  remote  communities  with  coal  bed  methane  has 
floated  around  Alaska  for  years.  Sheets  said,  but  the  economic  feasibility 
has  been  questionable.  That's  changing  as  the  industry  develops.  New 


technologies  could  make  remote  projects  possible. 

Fort  Yukon  was  selected  as  the  first  site  of  a multiyear,  multicommunity 
pilot  project  because  previous  drilling  showed  that  coal  underlies  the 
entire  village.  Sheets  said.  Now  the  big  questions  are  how  much  gas  the 
coal  contains,  and  how  much  it  will  cost  to  produce. 

Three  federal  agencies,  plus  the  state  and  the  University  of  Alaska 
Fairbanks,  are  collaborating  on  the  study.  This  summer,  they  barged  in  a 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  drill  rig  and  in  August  began  drilling.  Working 
around  the  clock,  crews  drilled  to  almost  2,300  feet  to  collect  coal 
samples.  Testing  this  fall  should  determine  the  gas  content. 

UAF  economists  this  winter  will  sift  through  the  project's  expenses, 
from  drilling  to  testing  the  coal,  developing  wells  and  converting  the 
village  to  burn  natural  gas,  to  see  whether  gas  can  economically  replace 
diesel . 

If  the  project  looks  feasible.  Fort  Yukon  will  have  to  fund  the  rest  of 
the  work,  which  will  be  substantial. 

Wells  would  be  the  most  expensive  component  - up  to  $500,000  each,  said 
the  state's  Clough.  And  it  could  take  10  or  more  to  provide  enough  gas, 
even  for  a village  as  small  as  Fort  Yukon. 

"That's  the  thing  with  coal  bed  methane,"  he  said.  Though  the  fuel  is 
free  once  you  tap  it,  the  upfront  costs  are  high. 

Once  the  wells  were  in,  the  gas  could  be  piped  to  the  village  electric 
utility  plant.  Converting  oil-fired  generators  to  gas  would  be  a minor 
expense,  Clough  said. 

Similarly,  large  residential  furnaces  and  even  gasoline-burning  vehicles 
can  be  converted  to  natural  gas  inexpensively  with  different  carburetors. 
The  methane  could  be  compressed  and  pumped  into  tanks,  much  as  propane  is 
used  in  many  communities. 

Building  a pipeline  to  serve  homes  would  be  a major  expense,  Clough  said. 
The  economic  study  should  determine  whether  it  will  be  cost-effective. 

But  even  if  coal  bed  methane  pencils  out  to  be  a better  bet  than  diesel, 
the  same  environmental  concerns  raised  elsewhere  could  torpedo  the  Fort 
Yukon  plan.  They  revolve  mostly  around  water. 

In  most  deep  coal  beds,  the  methane  is  suspended  in  water,  and  it 
separates  into  free  gas  only  as  the  water  is  pumped  to  the  surface.  The 
water  can  be  extremely  salty,  and  during  the  early  stages  of  production  it 
comes  up  in  large  quantities,  according  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

Some  landowners  in  the  Lower  48  say  methane  production  has  caused  water 
wells  to  dry  up  and  fouled  streams  with  heavy  doses  of  salt.  Some  complain 
that  natural  gas  released  by  the  drilling  has  seeped  into  basements  and 
polluted  springs  and  rivers. 

It's  too  early  to  know  the  quality  of  the  water  drawn  out  of  the  Fort 
Yukon  well  and  what  would  be  done  with  it.  Sheets  said.  The  state  could 
require  that  it  be  reinjected  into  the  wells  rather  than  allowed  to  run 
off. 

Even  now,  however,  some  people  in  Fort  Yukon  are  questioning  the 
environmental  effects  of  drilling  and  gas  production.  Mayor  Vicki  Thomas 
said . 

While  some  people  in  town  support  the  idea,  others  are  watching  closely. 

"There's  a lot  of  interest,"  Thomas  said.  "They  worry  about  the  water  - 
is  it  going  to  affect  our  water  table?" 

Tribal  chief  Alexander,  who  works  at  the  village  health  clinic,  has 
heard  similar  concerns.  People  are  asking,  "What  if  it  seeps  out  into  the 
Yukon?"  he  said.  "If  we're  not  safe,  it'll  kill  all  our  fish  off." 

Down  at  Trader  Dan's  Yukon  Outpost,  which  sells  gasoline,  pop  and 
sundries,  owner  Dan  Teague  said  he  and  other  people  think  the  idea  of 
providing  the  village  with  natural  gas  is  admirable  but  unlikely. 

"It'd  be  nice  if  they  could  find  something  here.  It'd  help  us  a lot 
financially.  But  the  general  consensus  here  is  that  it's  a pipe  dream," 
Teague  said.  "We've  been  hearing  this  stuff  for  years  now." 

It  may  take  a year  before  project  sponsors  will  know  whether  the  village 
gas  plan  is  a pipe  dream  or  not.  Sheets  said.  But  information  gleaned  from 
Fort  Yukon  should  be  applicable  to  dozens  of  villages  in  similar  straits 
and  may  extend  to  mines,  military  sites  and  other  remote  facilities. 

And  even  if  Fort  Yukon  doesn't  pan  out.  Sheets  said,  the  project  will 


continue  to  tap  coal  veins  around  the  state  in  coming  years,  perhaps  under 
Wainwright,  Chignik,  Unalakleet  and  McGrath,  using  the  equipment  and 
expertise  from  this  summer's  work. 

"The  main  thrust  of  this  activity  is  to  provide  an  alternative  to  diesel 
and  present  that  information  to  let  the  community  decide  if  this  is  the 
route  they  want  to  go,"  Sheets  said.  But  no  one  plans  to  force  any  changes 
he  said.  "It's  all  the  community's  choice  and  decision." 

Daily  News  reporter  Joel  Gay  can  be  reached  at  jgay@adn.com  or  at  257-4310 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Feds  ask  residential-school  survivor  to  return  compensation 
September  16,  2004 

WINNIPEG  - The  lawyer  for  an  88-year-old  residential-school  survivor  is 
"extremely  frustrated"  after  learning  the  federal  government  wants  to  take 
back  compensation  money  awarded  to  his  client. 

Flora  Merrick  of  the  Long  Plain  First  Nation  attended  the  residential 
school  at  Portage  la  Prairie  for  10  years  when  she  was  a girl. 

When  she  was  15,  the  school  refused  to  let  her  attend  her  mother's 
funeral,  so  she  ran  away.  After  she  was  brought  back  to  the  school, 

Merrick  was  strapped. 

An  adjudicator  awarded  Merrick  $1,500  in  compensation  - but  the  federal 
government  says  the  school  was  justified  in  punishing  Merrick  for  running 
away,  so  it  wants  the  money  back. 

"It  makes  me  wonder,"  says  Dennis  Troniak,  Merrick's  lawyer.  "The 
pettiness  involved,  really,  the  harshness  of  it...  why  can't  we  allow  this 
elderly  lady  to  get  this  modest  amount? 

"We  see  the  spin  the  government  gives  to  the  media,  to  the  public,  about 
how  fair  they  are,  how  reasonable  they  are,  how  they  want  to  deal  with  the 
claimants,  the  residential  school  survivors,  in  a better  way  outside  the 
court  system,  without  being  in  an  adversarial  situation,"  he  says.  "Then 
they  go  and  do  something  like  this,  which  I think  flies  in  the  face  of 
everything  they've  been  saying." 

Merrick  is  appealing  to  try  to  keep  the  settlement  money. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Healing  programs  in  limbo  as  cash  runs  out 
September  17,  2004 

WHITEHORSE  - The  executive  director  of  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation 
says  the  federal  government  needs  to  continue  funding  the  people  they  help 
The  foundation  provides  money  to  groups  like  CAIRS,  or  the  Centre  for 
Adults  in  Residential  Schools. 

Mike  Degagne  says  the  federal  government  should  have  another  program 
ready  for  when  the  foundation  runs  out  of  money  in  January. 


"Most  projects  depend  on  us  solely  for  their  funding  and  their  survival, 
so  when  our  funding  runs  out  I'm  afraid  good,  well-developed  community 
projects  that  are  on  the  go  out  there  will  no  longer  be  able  to  continue." 

The  Yukon's  member  of  Parliament,  Larry  Bagnell,  says  the  government  is 
currently  reviewing  the  foundation's  work.  He  says  he's  encouraged  the 
government  to  develop  a strategy  for  after  the  foundation  closes. 

The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  received  $350  million  five  years  ago. 
It's  spent  that  money  on  about  1,500  projects. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Thousands  of  Colombian  Indians  March 
OSWALDO  PAEZ 
Associated  Press 
September  14,  2004 

SANTANDER  DE  QUILICHAO,  Colombia  - More  than  35,000  Colombian  Indians 
marched  in  a violence-wracked  region  Tuesday  to  protest  attacks  against 
Indians  and  a free-trade  pact  pursued  by  the  United  States  - forming  a 
column  that  coiled  over  the  rolling,  green  countryside. 

Wearing  traditional  black  bowler  hats  and  ponchos  or  T-shirts  and  jeans, 
the  Indians  gathered  in  this  village  in  the  Cauca  Valley  of  southwestern 
Colombia  and  began  walking  to  Cali,  Colombia's  third-largest  city,  30 
miles  to  the  north. 

"We  are  demonstrating  against  the  war  and  attacks  against  our  people's 
human  rights,  no  matter  where  they  come  from,"  Luis  Evelis  Andrade, 
president  of  the  National  Indigenous  Organization  of  Colombia,  told  The 
Associated  Press. 

Colombia's  war,  now  in  its  40th  year,  pits  the  military  and  a handful  of 
outlawed  right-wing  paramilitary  groups  against  two  leftist  rebel  armies. 
Civilians,  including  the  nation's  800,000  Indians  who  live  in  the  Andes 
Mountains  and  jungles,  are  often  caught  in  the  middle,  and  pay  a price  in 
blood . 

Some  3,500  people,  most  of  them  civilians,  are  killed  every  year. 
Thousands  more  are  kidnapped.  The  National  Indigenous  Organization  of 
Colombia  says  57  Indians  have  been  killed  and  4,500  forced  from  their 
homes  in  the  conflict  this  year. 

Andrade  said  more  than  40,000  Indians  were  participating  in  the  march, 
saying  he  believed  it  was  the  largest  gathering  of  Colombia's  indigenous 
people  in  the  country's  history.  Police  put  the  number  of  marchers  Tuesday 
at  35,000. 

Special  "indigenous  guards"  were  tasked  with  keeping  the  march  orderly. 
Government  security  forces  also  stood  along  the  march  route,  which  ran 
alongside  the  Pan  American  Highway,  to  keep  order  and  prevent  rebels  or 
paramilitaries  from  attacking.  The  Pan  American  Highway  is  a vital 
transportation  corridor,  running  from  southern  Argentina  to  Alaska,  except 
for  a jungle-covered  stretch  along  the  Colombian-Panamanian  border. 

Warned  by  President  Alvaro  Uribe  not  to  block  any  roads,  Indian  leaders 
said  the  march  would  be  peaceful  and  allow  traffic  to  pass.  Gen.  3orge 
Daniel  Castro,  chief  of  the  Colombian  National  Police,  said  anyone 
blocking  the  highways  would  be  arrested. 

The  Indians  are  also  protesting  a free-trade  agreement  being  negotiated 
between  the  United  States  and  Colombia,  a pact  they  fear  will  hurt  them 
economically  and  diminish  their  sovereignty  as  Indian  nations. 

Most  of  the  marchers  are  members  of  the  Paez  and  Guambiana  tribes. 
Indians,  speaking  some  65  dialects,  account  for  2 percent  of  Colombia's 
40  million  inhabitants. 


AP  reporter  Duan  Pablo  Toro  contributed  to  this  story  from  Bogota. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Kansas  City  Star. 
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Guatemalans  unmask  discrimination 
Nation  confronts  long-held  bias  against  the  Maya 
By  CATHERINE  ELTON 
Chronicle  Foreign  Service 

GUATEMALA  CITY,  GUATEMALA  - Maria  Tuyuc  was  on  the  third  stair  heading 
into  a popular  bar  in  an  upscale  Guatemala  City  neighborhood  when  she  knew 
there  was  going  to  be  trouble.  The  bouncer  was  talking  to  one  of  Tuyuc 's 
colleagues,  but  he  was  looking  at  her. 

"My  friend  said  there  was  a problem  and  we  couldn't  go  in.  I asked  him 
if  we  couldn't  go  in,  or  if  I couldn't  go  in,"  recalls  Tuyuc,  who  was  the 
only  Maya  Indian  in  the  group. 

"Then  the  bouncer  who  had  spoken  to  my  colleague  came  over  to  me  and 
said  this  bar  isn't  made  for  people  like  you,  especially  not  dressed  like 
that.  It  was  so  humiliating,"  she  says.  "I  went  out  the  parking  lot  and 
cried . " 

Tuyuc 's  colorfully-woven,  traditional  Mayan  clothing  that  the  bouncer 
commented  on  has  made  Guatemala  known  around  the  world.  The  government 
often  uses  depictions  of  women  dressed  like  Tuyuc  to  sell  its  image  abroad 
and  attract  tourism  dollars.  But  back  at  home  in  Guatemala,  the  Maya  who 
represent  roughly  half  of  the  country's  population  get  no  such  respect. 

Speaking  out 

What  happened  to  Tuyuc  is  not  uncommon.  But  what  is  more  of  a novelty, 
observers  say,  is  the  fact  that  she  reported  the  incident,  that  the  press 
covered  it  amply,  and  that,  after  some  prodding,  prosecutors  are 
investigating  it.  On  other  fronts,  the  government  is  studying  the 
possibility  of  upping  punishment  for  crimes  of  discrimination. 

Observers  say  these  are  just  some  of  the  signs  that  eight  years  after  a 
peace  accord  ended  Guatemala's  brutal  armed  conflict  =E2=80=94  whose  wrath 
the  Maya  most  keenly  suffered  =E2=80=94  the  long-postponed  issue  of 
discrimination  may  finally  be  making  its  way  onto  the  national  agenda. 

"There  has  been  a very  heartening  change  in  the  public's  sense  of  what 
is  right.  Things  are  changing  very  fast  in  Guatemala.  Churches,  the  state, 
the  media,  everyone  knows  this  issue  has  to  be  dealt  with,"  says  Tani 
Adams,  the  executive  director  of  the  private  Guatemalan  Center  for 
Mesoamerican  Research.  The  think  tank  is  directing  a campaign  on  diversity 
that  includes  a multimedia  exhibition  on  intercultural  relations. 

Dealing  with  this  issue,  however,  will  be  no  small  task.  Discrimination 
dates  back  to  the  Spanish  conquest  and  is  so  much  a part  of  culture  and 
society  that  it  is  not  only  acceptable  but  even  invisible  to  non- 
indigenous  and  indigenous  people  alike. 

'De  facto  apartheid' 

During  Guatemala's  36-year  civil  war,  the  vast  majority  of  the  200,000 
people  who  were  killed  or  who  disappeared  were  Maya  Indians.  A United 
Nations-backed  truth  commission  concluded  that  the  military's  scorched- 
earth  campaigns  to  root  out  suspected  leftist  rebels  amounted  to  genocide 
against  the  Maya. 

Ricardo  Cajas,  of  the  national  commission  on  discrimination,  contends 
that  there  is  de  facto  apartheid  in  Guatemala. 

"Apartheid  is  when  you  are  separated  from  opportunities,  it  isn't 


necessary  to  create  boundaries  to  have  apartheid/'  Cajas  said,  adding  that 
"there  are  two  Guatemalas,  not  one." 

According  to  the  World  Bank,  Guatemala  has  the  second-greatest  income 
disparity  between  rich  and  poor  in  Latin  America,  behind  Brazil.  U.N. 
statistics  show  that  seven  out  of  10  Guatemalans  who  live  in  extreme 
poverty  are  indigenous. 

Guatemala's  Vice  President  Eduardo  Stein  says  that  this  administration 
is  "dead  serious"  about  addressing  this  issue. 

"We  are  moving  towards  creating  joint  efforts  with  indigenous 
organizations  to  develop  public  policy  . . . for  overcoming  discrimination 
and  exclusion/'  he  said. 

While  many  indigenous  activists  say  they  have  found  an  ally  in  Stein, 
some  worry  that  some  of  President  Oscar  Berger's  initiatives  are  simply 
repeating  old  patterns  of  discrimination. 

"In  his  campaign  Oscar  Berger  said  he  was  going  to  include  more 
indigenous  people  in  his  Cabinet,  but  there  are  only  two,"  says  indigenous 
activist  Dorge  Morales.  "And  afterwards  Berger  presents  a whole  group  of 
young  indigenous  people  in  traditional  dress  who  he  has  working  in  the 
presidential  palace.  But  they  are  secretaries  and  receptionists.  They  are 
there  in  the  palace  as  decoration,  for  a folkloric  touch." 

Teaching  diversity 

While  people  involved  agree  the  government  should  set  the  tone,  they 
also  say  that  the  process  requires  deep  introspection  on  the  part  of  all 
Guatemalans . 

Perhaps  the  boldest  attempt  at  this  is  an  interactive,  multi-media 
exhibition  on  inter-cultural  relations  and  discrimination  that  was  created 
by  the  Mesoamerican  research  center. 

The  show's  recent  inauguration  in  Guatemala  City  was  treated  as  a 
national  event,  with  broad  support  from  business  and  the  media. 

Roderick  Boils,  17,  one  of  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  show,  said  it 
made  him  realize  that  sometimes  one  can  discriminate  against  people 
without  even  being  aware  of  it. 

"One  doesn't  always  greet  an  indigenous  person  the  same  way  he  greets  a 
nonindigenous  person,"  he  said  after  touring  the  show  with  his  class  from 
one  of  Guatemala's  most  elite  private  schools.  "It  seems  like  a small 
detail,  but  it  carries  much  weight." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Houston  Chronicle. 
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Complaint  is  filed  against  charity 
By  DEENA  WINTER,  Bismarck  Tribune 
September  15,  2004 

The  attorney  general's  office  has  served  an  administrative  complaint  on  a 
Bismarck  charity  for  attempting  to  evade  the  state  Gaming  Division's 
efforts  to  obtain  documents  as  it  investigates  irregularities  in  the 
charity's  quarterly  tax  return. 

Attorney  General  Wayne  Stenehjem  said  a review  of  IQ  Fund's  Dune  tax 
return  revealed  "certain  red  flags,"  and  routine  efforts  to  verify  the 
information  on  the  return  "were  hindered  by  the  IQ  Fund's  failure  to 
respond  to  our  requests  for  information." 

The  IQ  Fund  is  an  education  charity  that  operates  charitable  gaming  out 
of  Smoky's  Tavern  and  Steakhouse  in  West  Fargo.  It  began  its  life  as  Bear 
Soldier  Industries,  which  attempted  to  rehabilitate  a housing  development 
in  McLaughlin,  S.D.  The  charity's  evolution  and  legal  problems  were 


detailed  in  a Aug.  15  Tribune  story. 

Stenehjem  said  an  investigator  repeatedly  attempted  to  obtain  bank 
account  information  from  the  charity  and  its  president,  Gary  Minard,  of 
Bismarck,  but  was  unsuccessful.  On  Sept.  7,  a Burleigh  County  search 
warrant  was  issued  for  IQ  Fund's  gaming  account  bank  records. 

"Records  already  produced  under  the  search  warrant  show  account 
inconsistencies  amounting  to  more  than  $66,500,"  Stenehjem  said.  The 
charity  was  supposed  to  have  $66,500  in  two  bank  accounts,  but  their 
account  balances  indicate  the  accounts  have  less  than  $300. 

"Something's  happened  to  the  cash  that  was  in  both  those  accounts,"  said 
the  director  of  the  attorney  general's  Gaming  Division,  Keith  Lauer. 

An  attorney  for  Minard  says  his  client  is  the  target  of  a witchhunt,  and 
that  he  has  been  unable  to  provide  the  documents  in  part  because  he's  out 
of  state,  and  because  another  state  agency  has  some  of  the  records. 

Stenehjem  said  the  administrative  complaint  was  to  be  served  on  an  IQ 
Fund  employee  Monday.  The  terms  of  the  gaming  license  require 
organizations  to  provide  any  gaming  documentation  the  Gaming  Division 
requests,  and  the  penalty  for  failing  to  comply  is  suspension  or 
revocation  of  the  gaming  license,  or  fines. 

The  charity  will  have  20  days  to  respond,  and  if  they  don't  respond 
their  gaming  license  will  be  revoked,  Stenehjem  said.  IQ  Fund  can  request 
an  administrative  hearing  to  determine  whether  state  gaming  laws  were 
violated . 

Lauer  said  this  is  the  first  time  he  recalls  such  a complaint  being 
filed  against  a charity  for  refusing  to  turn  over  documents.  This  isn't 
the  first  time  discrepancies  have  been  found  on  a charitable 
organization's  tax  return,  but  "usually  they're  only  too  happy  to  open 
their  books,"  to  investigators,  Stenehjem  said. 

Stenehjem  said  there  may  be  a legitimate  reason  for  the  discrepancies, 
but  he  is  suspicious  because  the  charity  keeps  promising  to  deliver 
answers  and  documents  and  then  failing  to  deliver. 

"What  we're  getting  is  a runaround,"  he  said,  "and  I treat  that  very 
seriously."  He  said  when  his  office  began  asking  questions  about  the 
irregularities,  the  gaming  manager  who  filed  the  tax  return  quit  her  job. 

The  Gaming  Division  has  not  been  able  to  reach  Minard. 

"We  don't  know  how  to  get  a hold  of  him  ourselves,"  Stenehjem  said. 

"He's  on  the  lam." 

Lauer  said  there  are  discrepancies  in  the  pulltab  profits,  bingo  payouts 
and  "21"  deposits,  and  the  organization  reported  spending  about  $28,000 
more  than  they're  allowed  to  spend  on  expenses. 

When  the  charity  was  operating  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation  as 
Bear  Soldier  Industries  (and  then  later  renamed  Pinto  Spirit  Development), 
it  was  convicted  in  tribal  court  of  fraudulently  obtaining  financing  for  a 
housing  development.  On  Aug.  18,  a tribal  judge  ordered  Minard  held  in 
jail  until  he  accounts  for  how  he  spent  $722,000  in  loans,  and  the 
Burleigh  County  Sheriff's  Department  has  been  looking  for  Minard  for  weeks. 

Minard  tried  to  get  a district  judge  to  nullify  the  tribal  judge's  order 
and  order  the  sheriff's  department  to  cease  its  efforts  to  detain  him,  but 
the  judge  refused.  Minard's  attorney,  leff  Grell  of  Minneapolis,  said 
Minard  is  appealing  that  decision  to  the  North  Dakota  Supreme  Court, 
because  he  said  the  tribe  has  no  jurisdiction  over  Minard. 

"I  have  no  idea  why  the  sheriff's  office  is  even  involved  in  this," 

Grell  said.  "Indian  court  has  no  relationship  to  the  state  court  system.  - 
I guess  if  somebody  from  Libya  showed  up  with  a court  judgment  the 
Burleigh  County  sheriff  would  enforce  that  too." 

He  accused  tribal  judge  B.D.  Hones  of  "running  roughshod"  over  Minard, 
the  sheriff  of  wrongly  enforcing  a civil  contempt  order,  and  the  attorney 
general  of  trying  to  score  political  points  on  the  reservation. 

He  said  in  order  to  have  the  tribal  court  judgment  recognized  outside 
the  reservation,  it  must  be  filed  and  debated  in  district  court. 

"They  won't  file  the  judgment  because  they  know  it  will  fail,"  he  said. 

He  said  Minard  is  being  treated  like  a criminal,  when  all  that  has 
happened  is  a tribal  judge  with  no  jurisdiction  "over  white  people"  issued 
a civil  contempt  order. 

"He's  never  even  been  accused  of  a crime,"  he  said.  "That's  the  real 


injustice  of  it  all." 

Minard  was  in  Minnesota  when  a deputy  came  looking  for  him,  Grell  said, 
and  he'll  likely  remain  out  of  state  for  now.  Minard  and  his  wife  own  a 
house  in  Bismarck. 

Grell  said  part  of  the  reason  Minard  can't  turn  over  documents  to  the 
Gaming  Division  is  that  he's  out  of  state,  and  another  state  agency  that 
handles  unemployment  claims  has  some  of  the  documents. 

"Gary  can't  come  back  and  meet  with  anybody  until  this  issue  is  resolved 
with  the  tribe,"  he  said. 

He  said  negative  publicity  and  the  search  by  the  sheriff's  department 
has  caused  Minard  to  lose  employees,  lose  investors  and  face  additional 
scrutiny  by  state  regulators. 

"If  he  survives  this  from  a business  standpoint  it'll  be  a miracle,"  he 
said.  He  said  Minard  owes  him  "a  lot  of  money,"  but  he's  continuing  to 
represent  him  because  he  believes  Minard  has  suffered  a "horrible" 
injustice. 

"Gary  doesn't  have  the  resources  left  to  fight  anything,"  he  said. 

He  said  people  refuse  to  listen  to  his  version  of  a complicated  business 
transaction . 

"It's  apparently  too  complicated  for  people  to  really  understand  and 
it's  just  easier  to  make  Gary  Minard  look  like  a bad  guy,"  he  said.  "I 
have  never  seen  anything  so  bizarre  as  the  stuff  that  has  gone  on  out 
there  in  North  Dakota." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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BIA  police  chief  at  Crow  Agency  gets  D.C.  job 
Associated  Press 
September  15,  2004 

CROW  AGENCY  (AP)  - The  police  chief  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on 
the  Crow  Reservation  has  accepted  a position  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Darren  Cruzan  plans  to  report  to  Washington  sometime  in  October  for  his 
new  post  as  program  manager  of  the  Uniformed  Division  with  BIA  Law 
Enforcement . 

He  will  report  to  the  director  of  BIA  Law  Enforcement,  Walt  Lamar. 

Cruzan  said  he  is  eager  to  work  with  Lamar  because  Lamar  is  shifting  the 
emphasis  of  law  enforcement  back  to  the  police  officers  who  do  the  day-to- 
day  work. 

Cruzan,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Miami  Tribe,  will  oversee  operations 
of  more  than  350  BIA  uniformed  officers  nationwide. 

Matthew  Pryor,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  BIA  district  that  covers 
Montana,  said  that  because  Cruzan  has  worked  his  way  up  through  the  ranks, 
he  will  be  a "stellar  representative"  for  officers.  He  expects  Cruzan  to 
work  to  standardize  all  aspects  of  officers'  work  "from  uniforms  to 
procedures . " 

"Darren  has  that  knowledge  and  that  capacity  to  support  Mr.  Lamar," 

Pryor  said.  "He's  a shining  example  of  what  BIA  law  enforcement  is  and 
what  we're  going  to  be.  lust  him  being  up  there,  supporting  us  some  more, 
we're  going  to  move  forward." 

Cruzan  has  been  working  on  the  Crow  Reservation  since  April  2002.  He 
originally  had  a temporary,  30-day  assignment,  but  fell  in  love  with  the 
location  and  the  department.  He  said  he  gladly  accepted  the  permanent 
position . 

Before  working  in  Montana,  Cruzan  attended  the  BIA  Police  Academy  in  New 
Mexico  and  stayed  for  another  four  years  to  teach  self-defense.  He  was 
promoted  to  criminal  investigator  near  Portland,  Ore.,  before  moving  to 


the  Crow  Reservation. 

He  said  his  work  on  the  Crow  Reservation  has  been  the  best  experience  of 
his  career.  He  said  he  has  enjoyed  the  close  working  relationship  with  the 
Crow  tribal  leadership. 

The  relationships  Cruzan  has  developed  are  the  types  that  all  agencies 
want,  Pryor  said. 

"Darren's  done  a fantastic  job  out  there/'  Pryor  said.  "His  rapport  and 
his  interaction  with  the  tribe  - the  administration  and  the  community  - 
has  given  us  a rapport,  a relationship  that  is  indicative  of  what  every 
other  agency  would  like  to  have." 

During  Cruzan 's  tenure,  the  department  sent  all  officers  to  basic 
training,  started  enforcing  tribal  traffic  codes  and  contracted  with  the 
organization  WeTip,  so  that  residents  on  the  reservation  had  a way  to 
anonymously  report  information  about  crimes. 

Cruzan  reports  that  drunken-driving  fatalities  on  the  reservation 
decreased  from  11  in  2002  to  one  in  2003.  He  said  his  department  and 
officers  have  received  awards  for  their  dedication  to  curbing  DUI 
fatalities . 

He  and  his  officers  have  also  worked  to  improve  the  community's 
perception  of  the  Police  Department.  He  said  surveys  show  the  community 
has  seen  improvement  in  services.  Cruzan  was  the  first  BIA  administrator 
to  survey  Crow  Reservation  residents'  perceptions  of  law  enforcement. 
Gazette  reporter  Becky  Shay  contributed  to  this  story. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Attorney:  Release  Peltier  documents 
By  Carolyn  Thompson,  Associated  Press  Writer 
September  13,  2004 

BUFFALO,  N.Y.  - An  attorney  for  imprisoned  American  Indian  activist 
Leonard  Peltier  accused  the  government  Monday  of  withholding  documents  in 
the  case  to  cover  up  its  own  misconduct  30  years  ago. 

Michael  Kuzma  asked  a federal  judge  to  order  the  release  of  all 
documents  from  the  FBI's  Buffalo  field  office  as  part  of  the  larger  effort 
to  free  Peltier,  60,  who  is  serving  life  for  the  killing  of  two  FBI  agents 
during  a 1975  standoff  on  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  FBI  released  797  of  the  812  pages  compiled  by 
Buffalo  investigators  but  withheld  15  pages,  citing  national  security  and 
foreign  relations  concerns. 

Department  of  Justice  attorney  Preeya  Noronha  told  U.S.  District  Judge 
William  Skretny  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  under  which  the  documents 
were  released,  provided  for  such  exemptions. 

Kuzma  said  the  government's  explanation  for  the  exemptions  was  too  vague. 

"Making  these  broad  statements,  invoking  9-11,  to  shield  this  30-year- 
old  material  is  outrageous,"  he  said. 

Saying  the  government  mishandled  the  investigation  early  on,  Kuzma 
charged  the  true  purpose  of  fighting  the  documents'  release  was  "to  shield 
further  misconduct  from  the  public  spotlight." 

Peltier  was  convicted  in  1977  of  killing  Ronald  Williams  and  Jack  Coler 
during  the  reservation  standoff  and  was  sentenced  to  consecutive  life 
sentences  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.  He  denies  he  was  responsible.  Supporters 
claim  Peltier  was  unfairly  targeted  because  of  his  political  activism. 

The  10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Denver  took  the  government  to 
task  over  the  case  while  denying  Peltier  a parole  hearing  in  November. 


"Much  of  the  government's  behavior  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  and  in 
its  prosecution  of  Mr.  Peltier  is  to  be  condemned/'  the  ruling  said.  "The 
government  withheld  evidence.  It  intimidated  witnesses.  These  facts  are 
not  disputed." 

Noting  "what  appears  to  be  the  clearly  established  government 
misconduct/'  Skretny  said  he  may  opt  to  privately  review  the  withheld 
documents  in  deciding  whether  to  order  their  release. 

"I  can't  just  rubber  stamp  the  claim  that  the  exemption  applies  here/' 
Skretny  said. 

Noronha  said  the  FBI  has  acted  in  good  faith  in  handling  the  numerous 
requests  for  documents  related  to  Peltier. 

The  Buffalo  material  is  among  tens  of  thousands  of  pages  generated  by 
FBI  field  offices  nationwide  and  being  sought  by  Peltier  supporters 
seeking  to  have  his  conviction  overturned. 

The  already  released  documents  outline  agents'  work  as  they  checked  with 
informants,  including  sources  within  the  Seneca  Indian  Nation  in  western 
New  York,  and  followed  up  on  suspected  Peltier  sightings  before  his  arrest. 

The  withheld  pages,  Kuzma  said,  may  be  "the  kind  of  things  that  would 
help  in  an  attempt  to  secure  a new  trial." 

Skretny  did  not  immediately  rule  on  the  request. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Hey  folks. 

Here  is  the  latest  prison  note.  Hope  you  find  it  useful. 

Letter  from  the  Iron  House  09-13-04: 

Hey  Big  Bro,  just  got  your  letter  dated  9-01-04,  am  hoping  all  is  well 
with  you  and  Miki. 

Things  here  are  much  the  same.  Hey,  I was  really  diggin'  Cowboy  Dahni. 

That  was  a good  show.  I've  heard  some  of  Alligator's  stuff  before,  I just 
can't  remember  where. 

That  was  a good  article  you  sent,  it's  exactly  what  I feel.  I have  a thing 
they  can't  capture,  take,  possess  or  dominate  and  that's  the  thing  that 
bothers  them  the  most.  Misery  loves  company.  I don't  want  to  kick  it. 
(Smiley  face)  They  can  have  that  all  to  themselves.  They  go  home  thinkin' 
about  me.  They  spend  their  day  thinkin'  of  me.  I just  don't  care  enough  of 
them  to  allow  them  to  ruin  my  day.  I can  go  anywhere  and  be  and  feel 
secure.  I can  be  happy  all  the  time.  They  can't.  They  have  to  hide  to  go 
to  work.  They  have  to  hide  when  they  leave  work.  They  have  to  shop  at 
night.  They  can't  enjoy  a base-ball  game  because  they  fear  being  noticed 


by  one  of  their  bad  deeds.  All  they  have  is  the  small  community  they  made 
for  themselves  and  they  have  to  keep  their  heads  on  a swivel  like  ground 
squirrels.  Behind  these  walls  is  the  only  place  they  have  some  authority, 
a false  sense  of  power.  And  they  use  it  in  hopes  of  making  themselves  feel 
good  somehow.  So  they  see  us  indians  with  long  hair  and  they  take  it  as  an 
attack  on  their  authority.  This  grooming  standard  is  just  a means  to  give 
them  another  sense  of  authority,  of  which  they  truly  lack,  and  they  reduce 
themselves  to  doing  idiotic  things,  stupid  things  that  make  them  look 
foolish,  and  for  what  reason?? 

I was  in  Corcoran  from  92-95.  It  was  just  bad,  that  was  the  beginning, 
it's  like  that  everywhere  now,  it's  where  the  grooming  standard  started 
from. 

In  Calipatria  the  crips  have  half  their  butt  cheeks  hanging  out  the  back 
of  their  pants.  In  Calipatria  the  c/o's  used  to  walk  up  behind  them  and 
pull  their  pants  up  giving  them  major  wedgies.  The  guys  talked  to  the 
administration  about  the  c/o's  disrespecting  them.  The  administration  just 
said  "So  what?".  The  disrespecting  continued  so  the  guys  rushed  the 
program  office  and  beat  up  a few  c/o's  and  sargents,  a sargent  died.  Every 
one  of  the  blacks  that  had  long  braided  hair  that  looked  like  a crip  was 
sent  to  the  ad-seg  then  eventually  to  Corcoran.  Everyone  knows  that  after 
a bus  ride  to  the  Corcoran  site  you  have  a guaranteed  ass  kickin'  cornin'. 

It  was  really  bad  for  the  blacks  who  came  from  Calipatria.  They  got  beat 
up  real  good  like,  and  the  c/o's  ripped  and  yanked  the  braids  off  of  most 
of  them  and  cut  half  the  braids  off  the  others.  After  the  hair  thing  and 
after  some  c/o's  squealed  on  the  gladiator  fights  some  of  them  promoted, 
the  C.D.C.,  with  the  help  of  Pete  Wilson  put  a media  blackout  on  prisons. 
It's  still  in  place.  The  media  can  get  into  the  White  House,  the  state 
capitol,  military  bases,  but  not  into  California  prisons  and  the  media  has 
never  challenged  that.  So  any  information  the  public  gets  on  prisons,  is 
what  the  prisons  put  out.  It's  like  they  poke  the  puppy  until  the  puppy 
nips  a finger,  then  they  tell  the  story  of  how  they  were  just  admiring 
pretty  flowers  and  for  no  apparent  reason  this  big  vicious  dog  attacked 
them  without  warning.  So,  because  of  our  exchange  of  letters  and  your 
speakings  on  the  radio  we  are  starting  to  see  a bit  of  retaliation  in  the 
works  right  now.  But  that's  alright.  Gives  us  more  reason  to  stay  strong. 

Oh,  here's  a new  one.  A lady  from  the  pit  river  rez  called  here  to  find 
out  how  to  donate  beads  and  medicines  here.  She  talked  to  A.W.  Cohen.  He 
told  her  how  to  do  it  and  the  procedures,  so  she  did  just  like  he  said  and 
the  beads  got  here.  The  R&R  (receiving  and  release)  sargant  said  we  aren't 
allowed  glass  beads  and  wants  to  send  the  donation  back.  Now,  all  indians 
know  seed  beads  are  glass!  They  don't  make  seed  beads  in  plastic.  The 
sargent  just  wants  to  make  his  own  rules.  So  we  have  to  explain  in  really 
slow  English  to  these  guys.  It's  just  silly  here  sometimes.  These  guys 
never  seek  information  about  indians,  they  have  our  spiritual  advisor  here, 
they  don't  ask  and  they  dont  listen  to  him  either.  Information  is  there 
for  them,  they  choose  not  to  listen.  By  the  way,  we  got  a bigger  audience 
for  your  show,  folks  are  listening. 

Well,  big  bro,  I will  let  you  go  for  now,  say  hi  to  Miki.  Til  next  time, 
take  real  good  care. 

Hoka-Hey,  Ni  Koda,  Neville. 
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Navajo  Sheep  Camp  Heros 
by  Dohnny  Rustywine 

My  cousins,  by  the  Navajo  way  are  my  brothers,  there  we  were  Michael, 
Silas,  Stewy,  Marvin  and  myself.  It  was  Duly  and  we  were  sitting  at  sheep 
camp  on  the  mountain.  Grandpa  left  us  while  he  went  to  go  down  to  the 
trading  post. 

We  slept  outside  in  one  of  those  big  old  white  Army  wall  tents  tied 
between  four  pine  trees.  We  had  been  out  herding  sheep,  this  was  our  time 
to  get  together  for  the  summer.  We  all  lived  different  places  and  loved  to 
stay  at  the  sheep  camp  on  the  mountain  above  Toadlena.  We  had  gone 
exploring  everywhere  and  in  our  adventures  watched  the  sheep  as  they 
wandered  around  the  trees  and  scrub  oak  in  the  area. 

At  nightfall  we  lit  the  kerosene  lamps  and  because  we  were  too  lazy  to 
cook  we  had  sardines  and  crackers.  Grandma,  in  Navajo  our  Shimasani  had  24 
cans  on  the  shelf  and  now  there  were  none.  We  talked  about  girls,  school 
and  what  we  were  gonna  do  in  the  morning,  when  we  heard  the  sheep  making  a 
bleeting  sound  as  if  they  were  frightened.  They  moved  about,  you  could 
hear  the  tinkling  of  the  small  bells  on  the  lambs  and  the  movement  of 
their  feet  in  the  corral. 

The  corral  was  South  of  us,  about  a 200  feet,  the  ground  was  flat  and  it 
was  built  with  the  pine  trees  acting  as  fence  posts.  We  looked  outside  it 
was  dark,  there  was  no  moon.  Michael,  at  fifteen,  was  the  oldest,  he  said 
you  go  check  the  sheep,  go  on,  check  'em.  We  looked  at  each  other 
wondering  who  he  was  talking  to.  No  one  moved,  but  we  could  hear  the  sheep 
stirring. 

You  see  sheep  are  the  livelihood  of  the  old  folks,  they  each  have  a name, 
my  grandma  could  give  you  the  life  story  of  everyone  of  those  sheep.  They 
were  strangers  to  me  but  she  knew  them  well.  You  can't  lose  one  she  would 
know  it,  all  the  way  down  the  mountain  she  knew  where  her  sheep  were.  So 
we  had  to  go  and  check  them  to  make  sure  they  were  safe. 

Marvin  and  Stewy  were  brothers  from  Fort  Defiance,  we  told  them  you  guys 
go,  you  are  "city  boys".  The  looked  at  us  with  wide  eyes.  No  way,  you  guys 
go.  We  found  a flashlight  and  took  a few  steps  that  way  and  threw  rocks, 
yelling  at  whoever  was  out  there.  It  could  have  been  a Skinwalker,  Navajo 
werewolves,  they  sometimes  come  around  looking  for  "city  boys"  to  take. 

We  finally  went  to  grandpa's  little  house  and  got  the  guns,  there  was  a 
12  guage  shotgun,  a 30-30  rifle,  a 30.06  rifle,  and  two  twenty  two  caliber 
pistols.  Michael  told  Silas  not  to  get  crazy  cuz  he  like  just  to  shoot 
around  for  the  heck  of  it  and  he  might  shoot  one  of  us.  We  walked  out 
behind  him  after  we  loaded  up  going  carefully  outside. 

Silas  said  let's  go  over  there  and  see,  I think's  it  a bear,  it  will 
take  the  sheep,  we  have  to  do  something.  Stewart  the  youngest  at  11, 
stopped  a few  steps  from  the  wall  tent,  he  would  go  no  further.  None  of  us 
would  go  any  further.  We  started  to  yell  around  in  the  dark,  throwing  more 
rocks,  still  there  was  noise.  Michael  finally  told  us  to  line  up  like 
cavalry  soldiers  but  we  were  the  Indians,  the  good  guys. 

Silas  screamed  out  that  we  were  gonna  start  shooting  if  the  bear  or  Skin 
walker  did  not  leave.  We  could  tell  it  was  West  of  the  corrals  from  the 
breaking  branches  on  the  ground.  It  was  so  dark,  we  aimed  in  the  general 
direction,  yelling  out  one  more  time.  No  response  so  we  started  shooting. 

We  lit  up  the  forest,  I know  we  woke  up  people  all  over  the  mountain 
wondering  what  the  heck  was  going  on  at  our  sheep  camp.  We  stopped  after 
emptying  a box  of  ammunition  and  it  was  quiet. 

We  stood  there  till  morning,  waiting  for  early  morning  light.  You  are 
afraid  to  move,  to  stir  because  a wounded  bear  will  charge  you  if  he  hears 
you.  As  the  twilight  began  to  become  day  we  strained  to  see  what  manner  of 
beast  or  monster  we  had  killed. 

There  is  a story  that  is  told  around  fires  at  night  about  a night  like 
this  by  Two  Grey  Hills  some  time  ago.  Some  people  say  they  had  heard 
noises  and  after  a while  shot  into  the  night.  They  heard  a yelp  from  a 
wounded  animal,  hit  in  the  leg  they  say.  The  next  day  it  was  heard  that  a 
man  from  the  area  had  a wound  in  his  leg,  he  was  known  after  that  as 
wolfman  by  the  community  because  he  was  considered  a Skinwalker.  It  looked 
like  they  would  be  talking  about  our  Skinwalker.  They  would  tell  our  story 


and  make  songs  about  us  around  these  campfires. 

Slowly  the  night  started  to  disappear.  We  finally  went  to  go  see  our 
beast.  It  was  in  the  scrub  oak,  there  was  blood.  We  had  shot  it.  We  were 
afraid  of  what  we  would  find  and  all  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  bushes, 
was  hard  to  see.  Mike  and  Silas  led  the  way,  we  followed. 

Oh,  what  a sight.  It  couldn't  be,  we  had  killed  it.  Grandpa's  cow  was 
dead.  We  went  from  heros  to  cow  slayers.  The  only  song  we  would  hear  was 
grandpa  yelling  at  us  as  we  ran  away  and  him  chasing  us. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  September  20-26 

KEPAKEMAPA 
September 
Mahoe  Hope 
20 

The  world  seen  from  the  eye  of  'aeko,  the  eagle,  is  a vast  and 
wondrous  place. 

21 

Our  hopes  and  dreams  inter-weave  in  the  intricate  patterns  of  love, 
aloha . 

22 

For  every  loving  soul,  life  brings  beauty  and  joy. 

23 

This  life  is  but  a brief  moment  in  my  existence. 

24 

Fly  with  me  to  the  high  aerie  of  dreams. 

25 

Take  time  to  hear  the  voices  of  children. 

26 

A symphony  of  birds  sings  together  in  the  trees  just  before  sunset. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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to  not  hold  hate  when  you  hold  all  the  cards. 

Its  simple  to  find  solace  in  your  mainicured  yards. 

White  privelege,  mainain  the  status  quo. 

Its  easy  to  hold  on  when  your  hold  is  all  you  know. 

But  for  us,  those  of  us  who  smell  like  shit. 

Back  of  the  bus,  just  cant  find  a place  to  fit. 

It  harder  to  feel  you  get  or  got  a fair  deal, 
and  easier  to  justify  stealing  your  next  meal. 

James  Starkey 

"RE;  Upcoming  Events"  


Date:  Mon,  20  Sep  2004  15:39:14  -0700 


From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  GA 
Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

ALL  VETERANS  INVITED! ! ! 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Grand  Entry  Sat  12  Noon  Sun  1 PM 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Guest  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Head  Man:  Derry  Smith 

Head  Lady:  Ellen  Rasco 

Emcee:  Gary  Smith 

AD:  Tommy  Smith 

No  Drugs,  Alcohol  or  bad  attitudes. 

Bring  your  blankets  and  lawn  chairs. 

Info:  Doey  Pierce  404  377  4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Derry  Lang  256  492  5217 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Duly  21,  2004 

September  25  -26,  2004:  Walmea  Pow  Wow  by  the  Native  American 
Foundation  Waimea  Ball  Park,  Big  Island,  Hawaii. 

For  more  information  e-mail:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

October  2 -3,  2004:  30th  Annual  American  Indian  Association  Pow  Wow 

Thomas  Square,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  For  more  information 

call  Dan  at  808-734-5171  or  e-mail:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

October  4,  2004:  5th  Annual  Native  American  Flute  & Storytelling  Concert 
at  the  Center  for  Hawaiian  Studies,  University  of  Hawaii-Manoa  Campus, 
Hawaii.  For  more  information  call  Native  Winds  at  808-734-8018 
or  e-mail:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

October  9 -10,  2004:  6th  Annual  Kauai  Pow  Wow  Kapa  'a  Beach  Park  Hawaii. 
For  more  information  check  the  web  page:  kauaipowwow.com 

October  22  - 24,  2004:  Euharlee  Native  America  Festival  in  Osborne  Park, 
Downtown  Euharlee,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  call  Doey  Pierce  404-377-4950, 

Sam  Hinson  770-546-7191  or  Derry  Lang  256-492-5217. 

November  4-7,  2004:  5th  Annual  Stone  Mountain  Pow  Wow  and  Indian 
Festival  at  Stone  Mountain  Park,  Highway  78  East,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  contact  Linda  Whittington 
lwhittington@stonemountainpark.com 

Danuary  14  -16,  2005:  The  1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest 
& Powwow  by  NAIA  in  Shelbyville,  Tennessee  at  the  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena. 
For  more  information  visit  the  web  site  at: 
http: //tennesseewinter fest powwow. gem -of -r . com 
You  can  e-mail:  tuhaniesa@charter . net 


Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds  Danville, 
Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 


A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 
Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  Duly  21,  2004 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

SEPTEMBER  2004 

September  24-26:  Fort  Crevecoeur  Anual  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Fort  Crevecoeur  Park,  Creve  Coeur,  IL  61610 
Contact:  Ross  Bohanon,  phone:  309-694-6673, 
email : ftcrevecoeur@insightbb.com 

September  24-25:  Pioneer  Days  Fall  Folk-life  Festival  & Historic  Encampment 
Location:  The  Historic  Daniel  Boone  Home,  1868  Hwy  F,  Defiance,  MO  63341 
Event  Detail:  9am  - 6pm.  See  web  site. 

Contact:  Pam  lenson,  phone:  636-798-2005, 
email:  P3ensen@lindenwood.edu 

September  24-26:  Lewis  & Clark  Trading  Days 
Location:  Ellis  Porter  / Riverside  Park, 

Event  Detail:  Sponsored  by  the  Lewis  & Clark  Bicentennial  Task  Force, 

City  of  lefferson.  As  a tribute  to  the  Corps  of  Discovery,  we  seek  to  bring 
alive  the  lifestyle  of  the  voyagers,  artisans,  merchants,  trappers,  hunters 
and  Indians  who  broached  the  Missouri  River  wilderness. 

Contact:  Bryan  Norman,  phone:  573-634-6486,  email:  lewisandclarkjc@aol.com 
September  24-26:  Walk  Back  in  Time 

Location:  Audrain  Historical  Society,  501  Muldrow  St.,  Mexico,  Mo  65265 
Event  Detail:  This  unique  SIX-part  reverse  timeline  is  held  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Historical  Society,  surrounding  our  1857  Graceland  Mansion: 

1940s  WWII/1840S  Cowboys/1860s  Civil  War/1830s  Mt  Men/ 

1770s  Colonial/Native  Am.  Village.  Saturday  3pm  seeback-to-back  WWII/ 

Civil  War  battles  plus  Sunday  3pm  Gun  Fight  at  the  OK  Corral. 

Saturday  night  special  Candle  Light  Tours  for  the  public  of  the  mansion  & 
camps.  Saturday  9pm  till  ??  jam  session  & singalong  around  the  Council  Fire 
Bring  your  instrument.  For  good  photos  of  2003  Walk  Back  in  Time 
go  to:  http://members.sockets.net/~mofurco/Audrain/hs.htm 
or  www. talking- bear . com/walkback04. htm 

Contact:  Dana  Keller,  phone:  573-581-3910,  email:  info@audrain.org 
Event  Website 

Sep  24-26:  Duck  Creek  Muzzleloaders  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Club  Range,  Elk  City,  KS  67344 

Event  Detail:  The  club  has  a new  range  so  call  or  e-mail  for  directions. 

We  supply  some  wood  and  water. 

Contact:  Arlyn  Hare,  phone:  620-633-5252, 
email : duckcreekmuzzleloaders@yahoo . com 

September  24-26:  Heritage  Days  Rendezvous 

Location:  Banks  County  Recreational  Area,  Homer,  GA,  30547 

Event  Detail:  The  email  on  web  site  is  wrong, 

new  one  is  littleturtle50@aol.com. 

We  are  going  to  have  early  setup  if  anyone  needs  to  come  early,  just 
please  let  us  know  a head  of  time. 

Contact:  Charlene  Floyd,  phone:  912-964-7477, 


email:  Littletuntle50@aol.com 


Sep  24-0ct  3:  28th  Eastern  Primitive  Rendezvous 
Location:  State  Rt  376,  McConnelsville , OH  43756 
Event  Detail:  See  website  for  information. 

Contact:  Booshway:  George  Appel,  phone:  724-632-3200 

September  25-26:  25th  Annual  Heritage  Days  on  the  Goshen  Trail 
Location:  Lewis  & Clark  Community  College,  Rt  67  and  111,  Godfrey,  IL 
Event  Detail:  1700-1840  event.  Participation  by  invitation  only. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  Duly  1,  2004. 

Contact  phone:  618-465-7338 

September  30-October  3:  Big  Island  Rendezvous  & Festival 
Location:  Bancroft  Bay  City  Park,  Albert  Lea,  MN  56007 

Event  Detail:  Minnesota's  largest  fur  trade  and  early  America  reenactment. 
Over  1,000  costumed  participants  and  300  camps.  Cajun  music,  food,  dance, 
blackpowder  shoot,  showers,  firewood,  water  on  site.  Workshops  and 
demonstrations.  Education  Days  (October  2-3,  2003)  over  4,000  students. 
Please  write  of  registration  application  or  call  if  questions.  See  web  site 
Contact:  Perry  Vining,  phone:  800-658-2526,  email:  bigisland@albertlea.org 

OCTOBER  2004 

September  30-October  3:  Big  Island  Rendezvous  & Festival 
Location:  Bancroft  Bay  City  Park,  Albert  Lea,  MN  56007 

Event  Detail:  Minnesota's  largest  fur  trade  and  early  America  reenactment. 
Over  1,000  costumed  participants  and  300  camps.  Cajun  music,  food,  dance, 
blackpowder  shoot,  showers,  firewood,  water  on  site.  Workshops  and 
demonstrations.  Education  Days  (October  2-3,  2003)  over  4,000  students. 
Please  write  of  registration  application  or  call  if  questions.  See  web  site 
Contact:  Perry  Vining,  phone:  800-658-2526,  email:  bigisland@albertlea.org 

October  1-3:  2nd  Annual  End  of  the  Road  Rendezvous 

Location:  1.5  miles  out  of  town  on  Hwy.  21,  Ely,  MN  55731 

Event  Detail:  10  am  to  6 pm  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  am  - 3:30  pm  Sunday. 

Friday  is  our  School  Day,  expect  students  to  get  Priority  Attention. 

Open  to  the  Public:  FREE  Admission!!!  A Living  History  Event  re-enacting 
the  days  of  the  Fur  Trade.  Come  see  Indians,  Traders,  Voyageurs,  Trappers 
and  others  as  they  actually  lived.  Essential  life-skills  demonstrated- 
see  how  you  would  fare.  Demonstrations,  Contests,  Food  Stands, 

Free  Parking.  Fun  and  learning  for  the  entire  family. 

Contact:  Karen  Weed,  phone:  218-365-4138 

October  1-3:  Trappers  of  the  Starved  Rock  Annual  Rendezvous  and  Shoot 
Location:  Sioux  Passage  Park  on  the  Missouri  River, 

North  St.  Louis  County,  MO 

Contact:  Terry  McCarty,  phone:  636-928-4885, 

email:  tmccarty@mail.win.org 

October  8-10:  Free  Trappers  of  Illinois  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Rellke  Pumpkin  Farm,  Granite  City,  IL 
Event  Detail:  Pre-1840  Dress.  No  Shooting. 

Contact:  Short  Horse,  phone:  618-624-8159,  email:  wolfpac@norcom2000.com 

October  8-10:  Harvest  Moon  Rendezvous 

Location:  Infirmary  Mound  Park,  Granville,  OH,  43023 

Event  Detail:  Trail  shoot  Sat.,  Blanket  shoot  Sun.  Pre  1840  dress  required 
Contact:  Randy  Wolf,  phone:  740-328-4566,  email:  rpwolf@infinet.com 

October  15-16:  Renegade  Freetrappers  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Club  Range,  South  Coffeyville,  OK  74072 
Contact:  Lynn  "Chief"  Overlin,  phone:  620-325-3668, 
email : renegade_f reetrapper@yahoo . com 


October  15-17:  Old  Pueblo  Muzzleloaders  2004  "Spirit  Wind"  Rendezvous 
Location:  Calabasas  Camp,  Exit  12  & 1-19,  54  miles  So.  of  Tucson,  AZ 
Contact:  Ed,  phone:  520-298-8633,  email:  jschaff2@peoplepc.com 

October  16-24:  Wild  Winds  Buffalo  Preserve  6th  Annual  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Wild  Winds  Buffalo  Preserve,  6975  N Ray  St,  Fremont,  IL  46737 
Contact:  Larry  & Amy  Dones,  phone:  260-495-0137, 
email:  wildwindsbuffalo@aol.com 

October  16-17:  Pinnacle  Mountain  Rendezvous 

Location:  Pinnacle  Mt.  State  Park,  Highway  300,  Roland,  AR,  72135 
Event  Detail:  Living  history  festival  featuring  Native  American  and 
Mountain  Man  villages.  Pioneer  settlement.  Children's  Village, 
period  dress,  entertainment,  canoe  and  horseback  rides,  food  vendors 
and  General  Store. 

Contact:  Hallie  Simmins,  phone:  501-868-4919, 
email:  ksimmins333@comcast.net 

October  22-24:  Prairie  Longrifles  25th  Annual  Rendezvous 
Location:  Mulberry  Campground,  Kanopolis  State  Park,  33  miles 
from  Salina,  KS 

Event  Detail:  All  matches  round  ball,  open  sighes,  loading  from  the  pouch, 
flint  or  percussion.  Pistol  & rifle  matches,  knife  & hawk,  plus  novelty 
matches.  Period  clothing  encouraged.  Free  supper  Sat.  night  for  registered 
shooters  and  their  families.  NMLRA  rules  apply.  Mountain  run,  team  shoot 
& Last  Man  Standing.  Kid's  events.  Traders:  $15  table  fee  or  door  prize 
donation  of  equal  value. 

Contact:  Mike  Hulteen,  phone:  785-823-2671, 
email:  dbleaglex3@sbcglobal.net 

October  23-24:  Gathering  of  the  Waters  Rendezvous 

Location:  Bank  of  the  Mississippi,  Historic  Grafton,  IL 

Event  Detail:  The  event  will  be  held  in  historic  Grafton,  IL  and  include 

the  canoe  trip  from  Kampsville  to  Grafton,  Black  Powder  Shoot  with  Knife 

and  Hawk  Throw,  Traditional  Bow  Shoot,  Marquette  and  Doliet  Landing 

Reenactment,  Primitive  Camp,  Crafts  and  Food  Vendors,  & Period  Traders. 

Contact:  Maurice  Musgrave,  phone:  618-372-3998, 

email:  sharon@mysticbuffalo.com 

NOVEMBER  2004 

Nov  12-14:  2004  Dripping  Springs  Rendezvous 

Location:  Drippings  Springs  State  Park,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma  74447 
Event  Detail:  Pre-1840  rules  apply  to  all  - trade  goods  included. 

No  vehicles  in  camp  - 1 hour  unload  time.  Firewood  & water  available 
on  site;  Period  dress  required  for  Primitive  camp  and  traders  row; 

Modern  camping  with  water  and  electric  hookup  available. 

Hot  showers  available.  Camp  fee  $10,  Traders  fee  $35  if  pre-regestered 
by  mail.(Pre  registered  by  Oct.  15,2003).  Camp  fee  $15.00, 

Traders  fee  $45  at  gate.  Trade  Blanket  3'x4'  included  with  camp  fee. 

Modern  camp  fee  as  set  by  State  Park.  Dutch-oven  cook-off  & pot  luck 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening  Prizes  awarded  at  dinner  (Trader  Bucks). 
Competition  fee  of  $5  per  camper.  Includes  all  events.  Primitive  firearms 
and  archery,  hawk  & knife,  fire  starting.  Competitions  are  aggregate  - 
No  Walk  in  competitors. 

Contact:  Doe  aka  Ridge  Pole,  phone:  918-756-2840, 
email:  TrapRDoe@aol.com 

Nov  12-14: 

20th  Annual  Yolla  Bolly  Rendezvous 
Location:  Red  Bluff,  CA  96080 

Event  Detail:  Pre-registration  Only  (1st  400  Shooters);  Traders: 

Limited  Space  in  Primitive  - Tin  Teepees  limited  - Be  In  Touch! 

Contact:  Frank  Herrmann,  phone:  530-527-4895, 
email:  f kherrmann@jps . net 


November  19-21:  Thanksgiving-n-da-Woods  Rendezvous  Location:  Near  Clyde,  KS 
More  Information  Coming  Soon. 

Nov  19-21:  Three  Rivers  Rendezvous 

Location:  Southeast  Kansas,  3/4  mile  north  of  Peru,  KS  67360 
Event  Detail:  Three  River's  is  a non-profit  club  with  only  one  goal  in 
mind  having  fun  and  living  back  in  time  of  the  days  of  mountain  men, 
traders,  trappers  and  craftsmen  of  the  1840s.  We  are  located  just  north 
of  Peru,  Kansas  on  60  acres,  so  watch  for  the  signs  on  Hwy.  166  at 
Peru,  Kansas.  Our  activities  include:  black  powder  shoots,  flintlocks 
and  side  hammer  (rifle  and  pistol),  shotguns,  long  bows,  hawk  and 
knife  throws,  primitive  and  semi-modern  camping,  outdoor  cooking, 
fire  starting  with  flint,  wood  provided,  fire-side  chats,  singing  or 
just  plain  old  tall  tells,  games  and  learning  for  kids  and  grown-ups. 
Contact:  Ron  Paslay,  phone:  620-725-3371,  email:  drifter@hit . net 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  Duly  21,  2004 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

SEPTEMBER 

September  24  - 26,  2004 
Last  Chance  Community  Powwow 
Helena,  Montana 
(406)  439-5631 

OCTOBER 

Oct.  1st.  2004 
Powwow  Cruise 

David  Underwood  : 1-  877-369-2232 
www . powwowc  ruise.com 

October  4-6,  2004 

Third  Gathering  for  Aboriginal  Health 

Our  Dourney  - Past,  Present  and  Future 

We  invite  you  to  attend  a conference  on  emerging  issues  in  aboriginal 
community  health.  Session  topics  include  engaging  our  youth,  diabetes, 
women's  health,  HIV/Aids,  traditional  practices,  emotional  and  mental 
health,  and  much  more. 

Info:  Karen  Massicotte  at  403-208-4944 
Email : karen@eventconnectioninc . com 

October  5-8,  2004 

11th  Annual  National  Conference  and  AGM 

Gathering  our  Resources 

CANDO 

Fredericton,  New  Brunswick 

Phone:  (780)  990-0303 

Or  Toll  Free  : 1 - 800  - 463  - 9300 

Email:  cando@edo.ca 

Web  site:  www.edo.ca 

October  8 - 10,  2004 

6th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow 

Prince  Albert  Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

Additional  Information 

Contact:  1-306-764-4777 

Email:  paul.lomheim@siga.sk.ca 

Website:  www. siga . sk. ca/Nort hern Lights 

(This  man  Paul  would  like  a copy  sent  to  him) 


October  12  - 14,  2004 

Skills  For  Building  Stronger  Families  Training  Conference  East 

Toronto,  Ontario 

1.888.483.5437 

October  16  - 17,  2004 

Wahta  Mohawks  4th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow  2004 
Iroquois  Cranberry  Growers,  Hwy  #400 
Bill:  (705)  756  - 2354 

Oct.  19-22,  2004 
EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES: 

First  Nations  Education  Training  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

Oct  19  - 22,  2004 
EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES: 

Health  Board  Training  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

October  20  - 22,  2004 

20th  Annual  Ontario  Native  Education  Councelling  Association  Conference 
Water  Tower  Inn, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 
Roxanne  Manitowabi  (705)  692-2999 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 

Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  Georgia 
Info:  Doey  Pierce  (404)  377-4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  (770)  546-7191 
or  Derry  Lang  (256)  492-5217 

NOVEMBER 

November  4-5,  2004 

6th  Annual  InSight  Aboriginal  Land  And  Resource  Management  Forum 

Vancouver,  BC 

1-888-777-1707 

November  5-7th  2004 
GREAT  SALT  WATER  POW-WOW 
Onslow  County  Fairgrounds- 

American  Legion  Building  located  in  Dacksonville,  NC 

Next  to  the  National  Guard  Armory 

(home  of  Camp  Lejeune  and  New  River  Military  Bases) 

Black  Lodge,  Cedartree,  Eastern  Bull  are  host  drums. 

NC  has  the  largest  American  Indian  population  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
School  Day  is  November  5 starting  at  9:00  am  until  2:00  pm. 

For  vendor  info:  252-354-5905 
and/or  e-mail  teresa@teresamorris.com 
www. coast a 1 carol inaindia ns . com 

November  5-7,  2004 

4th  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Celebration 
Shooting  Star  Casino  & Event  Center 
Mahnomen,  Minnesota 

Special  Hotel  Rate  - Call  (800)  453-STAR 
All  Craft  Vendors  Welcome 
Info. : (218)  846-0957 


November  8-10,  2004 

NAHO  Second  National  Conference  and  Health  Information  Fair 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Contact:  (819)  779-4610 

DECEMBER 

December  31,  2004  & January  1,  2005 

New  Years  Pow  Wow 

Leech  Lake  Tribal  College 

Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 

1 (800)  442-3642 

(218)  335-7400 

2005 

January  14,15,16,  2005 

1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest  & Powwow 

Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Association  of  Tennessee  (NAIA) 

Location:  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena 

Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

Contest  including  Drum  Contest 

Concert 

Equine  Presentation 

Contact:  Barbara  Burch:  tuhaniesa@charter . net 
Web-site : tennesseewinterfestpowwow 

Sept  23  - 26,  2005 
Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds 

A Celebration  of  First  Nations  Arts  and  Wisdom 
FREE  ADMISSION 
London,  Ontario 

Contact:  Dan  & Mary  (519)  659-4682 
Email:  dsmoke@uwo.ca 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  July  21,  2004 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

SEPTEMBER  2004 

24-26  Porterville  Powwow,  hosted  by  the  Tule  River  Band  of  Yokuts. 
Porterville  Fairgrounds,  Porterville  CA. 

Info:  Wendi  Correa  @ 559-791-9271  or  wcorrea@ovcdc . com 

24- 26  Indian  Agency  Committee  Pow-Wow.  Bishop  Paiute  Reservation, 

Bishop,  CA. 

Info:  ontusulane@aol.com 

25- 26  Waimea  Powwow.  Waimea  Ball  park.  Big  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Info:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

25-26  11th  Annual  Hart  Powwow.  Los  Angeles  County  largest  Powwow! 
Wm.S.Hart  Park,  Newhall,  CA. 

Info:  Marylina  at  661/255-9295  or  e-mail  rayandlina@sbcglobal.net 
or  http : //www. hart -friends . or g/event_pages /powwow. html 

OCTOBER  2004 

2 12th  Annual  Nemki  Frienship  Powwow.  Rotollo  Middle  School, 

Batavia,  IL. 

Info:  (815)667-4976  or  (630)879-0117. 

2-3  30th  Annual  American  Indian  Association  Powwow.  Thomas  Square, 
Honolulu,  HI. 

Info:  (808)  734-5171  or  nativewindsll52@aol.com 
2-3  3rd  Annual  Lenapehauken  Powwow  "Honoring  our  Children". 

Fort  Whaley  Campground  / Rt  50  Whaleyville,  Md 
(12  miles  west  of  Ocean  City,  Md). 


Info:  www.lenapehauken.org  or  call  either  410-651-1612  or  410-742-4480 
9-10  6th  Annual  Kauai  Powwow.  Dapa'a  Beach  Park,  Hawaii. 

Info:  kauaipowwow.com 

9-10  DRUMS  ON  THE  POCOMOKE".  Cypress  Park,  Pocomoke,  MD  RAIN  OR  SHINE. 
Info:  Gail  Fox  1-757-331-2188  midnightstar002@msn.com; 

Diane  Baldwin  1-757-824-3060  firewolf@intercom.net; 

Trudy  Smack  1-302-732-9350  pokey9350@aol.com 
16  Sky  Wapskineh  Coming  Out  Dance.  Oakcrest  Church,  Family  Life  Center, 
Okalhoam  City,  OK. 

Info:  632-5227  or  swapskineh@gbronline.com 
16-17  11th  Annual  Land  of  Falling  Waters  Traditional  Powwow. 

Jackson,  MI. 

Info:  269/381-6409 

15-17  Cherokee's  Of  Alabama  3rd  Fall  Harvest  Indian  Festival. 

National  Armory  Building,  Arab,  AL.  . 

Info:  Autumnmoon  (256)  778-7031,  E-Mail  bautumnmoonl0@hotmail.com. 

Red  Hawk  (256)931-4001  E-Mail  redhawkl947@yahoo.com. 

22-24  Euharlee  Native  American  Festival.  Osborne  Park, 

Downtown  Euharlee,  GA. 

Info:  3oey  Pierce  404  377  4950  or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Jerry  Lang  256  492  5217 

NOVEMBER  2004 

5-7  Powwow.  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  VA. 

Info:  1-800-678-4748. 

11  (Thursday)  2nd  Annual  George  Mason  University  Veteran's  Day  Powwow. 
Dewberry  Hall,  Johnson  Center,  4400  University  Drive, 

Fairfax,  VA. 

All  Vendors,  Dancers,  and  Drums  Welcome  and  Encouraged! 

Info:  Meg  Nicholas  at  (703)  244-5530  or  mnichola@gmu.edu 

11- 12  Great  American  Indian  Exposition.  Richmond  Showplace, 

Richmond,  VA. 

Info:  (804)  225-8877 

12- 14  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  Jackson  Civic  Center  grounds, 

Tullahoma,  TN. 

Info:  Jerry  Laney  (229)787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 

13  4th  Annual  Cherokee  Youth  Center  Pow  Wow.  Cherokee  Youth  Center, 
Cherokee,  NC. 

Info:  Helen  (828)  497-3119,  email:  singerdad@GONmail.com 

13- 14  5th  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Clearfield  Middle  School 

Clearfield,  PA. 

Info:  (724)  693-0549 

13-14  First  Annual  Mt.  San  Jacinto  College  Eagle  Pow  Wow, 
hosted  by  the  students  of  the  Native  Nations  Club. 

San  Jacinto,  California. 

Info:  Paula  (909)  487-6752,  ext.  1598 
or  email  collegementor67@hotmail.com. 

20  7th  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Society  Gourd  Dance  & Social. 

Clermont  Lions  Club,  Clermont,  IN.  Info:  (812)  327-6875. 

25-28  25th  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow. 

Fort  McCoy,  Florida.  \ 

chambersfarm.org  or  contact  Michael  @ 513-423-8866/extl03 . 

JANUARY  2005 

15  Morning  Star  Celebration,  A Benefit  Powoww  for  St  Labre  Indian  School. 
John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  MD. 

Info:  410-838-8333  x2002.  Vendors  call  410-885-2800 
15-16  1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest  & Powwow. 
Shelbyville,  TN,  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena. 

Info:  Barbara  Burch  @tuhaniesa@charter.net 

Web- site:  http: //t en nesseewinterfest powwow. gem- of -r .com/ 


MARCH  2005 


4-6  M.T.S.U.  American  Indian  Festival. 

Info:  Georgia  Dennis  at  powwow@mtsu.edu  or  www.mtsu.edu/~powwow 
or  call  615-898-5645  or  fax615-904-8263 
4-6  24th  Annual  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Strong  Hearts  native  Society. 

Ft  Yuma  Quechan  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  CA. 

Info:  (760)  572-0222. 

11-13  9th  Annual  Apache  Gold  Casino  Resort  Powwow.  Glove,  AZ. 

Info:  1-800-APACHE8  ext.  3248 

APRIL  2005 

1-3  23rd  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Pow  Wow.  Fort  McCoy,  Florida. 
Southeast  U.S.  largest  free  pow  wow. 

Website:  chambersfarm.org  or  contact  Michael@  513-423-8866/extl03 . 
3UNE  2005 

18-19  Plains  Indian  Museum  Powwow.  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center, 

Cody,  WY. 

www.bbhc.org/events 
IIULY  2005 

6-9  National  Powwow  13.  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds, 

Danville,  IL. 
www.nationalpowwow.com 


Char-Koosta  2004  Powwow  Calendar.  Updated  3uly  21,  2004 
Official  News  of  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
http: //www. charkoosta . com/ pow. html 

OCT.  22,  23  and  24 
Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Euharlee,  GA 
404/377-4950,  770/546-7191,  256/492-5217 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning 
e-mail  address  for  confirmation  purposes 
Copyright  c.  2003  Char-Koosta  News. 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  M J LaBurt,  lames  Starkey,  Art  Durand, 
lohnnie  Rustywire,  Danet  Smith,  Debbie  Sanders 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 


dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 


It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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September  14,  2004 

Monroe  Lee  Oxendine 
Maxton 

Monroe  Lee  Oxendine,  67,  died  Sept.  12,  2004,  at  Autum  Care  of  Raeford 
Nursing  Home. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Antioch  Missionary  Baptist 
Church.  Burial  will  follow  at  Oxendine  family  cemetery. 

Oxendine  was  born  May  5,  1937,  in  Robeson  County.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Luther  and  Annie  Mae  S.  Oxendine.  He  was  a former  Insurance  salesman 
with  American  National  and  attended  Antioch  Missionary  Baptist  Church. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Evelyn  Locklear  Oxendine  of  the  home;  four  sons, 
Danny  Lee  Oxendine  of  the  home,  Randy  lames  Oxendine  of  Laurinburg  and 
lohnny  Lee  Oxendine  and  leffery  Lee  Oxendine,  both  of  Maxton;  a daughter, 
Annie  Pearl  Norton  of  Maxton;  three  sisters,  Evelyn  Soles  of  Laurel  Hill, 
Mary  Frances  Blue  and  Nellie  Mae  Bullard,  both  of  Maxton;  and  10 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Antioch  Baptist 
Church . 

Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service  is  serving  the  family. 

September  18,  2004 

Vernie  Mae  Hunt  Locklear 
Lumberton 

Vernie  Mae  Hunt  Locklear,  89,  of  Lumberton,  died  Sept.  14,  2004,  in 
Raleigh . 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Lumberton,  the  Revs.  Grady  Hunt  and  Dohn  L.  Locklear  3r.  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Church  Cemetery. 

Locklear  was  born  Sept.  5,  1915,  in  Lumberton.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Lloyd  and  Fearby  Hunt.  She  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Indian  Normal 
School  and  was  a teacher  in  the  Robeson  County  Public  Schools  for  more 
than  40  years.  She  also  served  as  a hostess  with  Revels  Funeral  Home  in 
Lumberton . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Parker  Locklear,  and  her 
brother,  William  Lloyd  Hunt. 

Surviving  are  her  daughter,  Gloria  Ann  Westbrook;  a sister,  Tessie  Lee 
Hunt;  two  granddaughters,  Terri  Leigh  Reidy  and  Sherri  Mae  Capps;  three 


great-grandchildren , Kyle  Shaw,  Kaleigh  Reidy  and  Corey  Reidy;  and  two 
nephews,  Lloyd  M.  Locklear  and  William  Lloyd  Hunt  Dr. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton  and  other  times  at  the  home  of  Lloyd  M.  Locklear,  2906 
Olive  Drive,  Lumberton. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Hospice  of  Wake  County,  1300  St.  Mary's  St., 
Fourth  Floor,  Raleigh,  NC  27605. 

September  20,  2004 

Halbert  Locklear 
Maxton 

Halbert  Locklear,  71,  of  4061  Missouri  Road,  died  Sept.  18,  2004,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at  Prospect  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Maxton,  the  Revs.  Kenneth  Locklear,  Bill  lames  Locklear,  lames  H 
Woods,  Steve  Locklear  and  Donald  Bullard  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
at  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  three  sons,  Greg  Locklear  of  Lumberton,  and  Brent  Locklear 
and  Robby  Locklear,  both  of  Maxton;  two  daughters,  Abby  L.  Hunt  of  Maxton, 
and  Velecia  Bullard  of  Pembroke;  three  brothers,  Erbert  Locklear  of  Sexton 
Ala.,  and  Crawley  Locklear  amd  Maurice  Locklear,  both  of  Maxton;  four 
sisters,  Loria  Locklear,  Luvenia  Locklear,  Sadie  Faircloth  and  Evelyn 
Locklear,  all  of  Maxton;  and  15  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Prospect  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

September  19,  2004 
Halbert  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Halbert  Locklear,  71,  of  4061  Missouri  Road,  died  Saturday, 
Sept.  18,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  3:30  p.m.  Tuesday  in  Prospect  United  Methodist  Church 
Burial  in  church  cemetery.  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  church. 

Survived  by:  Sons,  Greg,  Brent  and  Robby;  daughters,  Abby  Hunt  and 
Velecia  Bullard;  brothers,  Erbert,  Crawley  and  Maurice;  sisters,  Sadie 
Faircloth,  Loria,  Luvenia  and  Evelyn;  and  15  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

September  15,  2004 

Nettie  Saunooke  Crowe 

Cherokee  - Nettie  Saunooke  Crowe,  91,  of  the  Qualla  community,  passed 
away  Monday,  Sept.  13,  2004,  at  her  residence. 

A native  and  lifelong  resident  of  the  Cherokee  area,  Mrs.  Crowe  was  a 
former  local  business  owner,  a member  of  the  Eastern  Star  and  a member  of 
Cherokee  United  Methodist  Church.  She  was  a generous  supporter  of  many 
charities,  including  the  fight  against  diabetes.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Thomas  and  Minnie  Bradley  Saunooke  and  was  preceded  in 
death  by  her  late  husband,  Sevier  Crowe  and  her  daughter,  Marlema  Crowe. 

Survivors  include  her  sister,  Melitia  S.  Sneed  of  Cherokee  and  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Cherokee  United 
Methodist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Phillippi  officiating.  Interment  will 
be  at  the  Campground  Cemetery  in  Qualla.  The  family  will  receive  friends 
from  6 to  8 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Moody  Funeral  Home  in  Sylva. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Cherokee  Davita 
Dialysis  Center,  53  Echota  Church  Road,  Cherokee,  NC  28719,  Cherokee 
United  Methodist  Church,  Highway  19,  Cherokee,  NC  28719  or  the  American 
Diabetes  Association,  P.0.  Box  2680,  North  Canton,  OH  44720. 

An  online  memorial  and  guest  registry  is  avail  bale  at  www.pemoody.com. 


September  20,  2004 


names  Edward  Arch 

Cherokee  - Dames  Edward  Arch,  49,  of  the  Paint  Town  Community,  died 
unexpectedly  Thursday,  Sept.  16,  2004,  in  Edgefield,  S.C. 

A native  of  Swain  County,  he  was  a carpenter  and  a graduate  of  Cherokee 
High  School. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Alice  Mae  Arch  of  Cherokee;  sons,  David  Ethan 
Arch,  Dames  William  Arch,  Travis  P.  Crowe  and  Dirk  Welch,  all  of  Cherokee, 
and  Logan  Gravier  of  Sylva;  daughter,  Becky  Young  of  Cherokee;  brother, 
Robert  Bruce  Arch  of  Cherokee;  sisters,  Marie  Arch  and  Irene  Bradley,  both 
of  Cherokee;  granddaughters,  Aidan  Crowe  and  Charmin  and  Tikisha  Welch; 
grandson,  Collin  Crowe;  nieces,  Chassi  and  Kira  Smith,  Monika  Sneed  and 
Candy  Arch;  nephews,  Dylan  Saunooke,  Brandon  Sneed,  Dustin  Arch,  Tom 
Bradley,  Preston  Arch  and  Dason  Saunooke;  great  niece,  Tiera  Sneed;  great 
nephew,  Dominic  Ean  Arch. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Cherokee  Church  of 
God.  The  Rev.  George  Polecat  and  Dim  Parks  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be 
in  the  Arch  Family  Cemetery. 

The  body  was  taken  to  the  church  at  4 p.m.  Sunday  to  receive  friends  and 
await  the  service. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Allison  Paula  Shinkman 

Cherokee  - Allison  Paula  Vanelle  Roberts  Shinkman,  38,  formerly  of 
Cherokee,  died  Friday,  Sept.  17,  2004,  at  her  residence  in  Russellville, 
Tenn . 

A native  of  Cherokee,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Hughie  Roberts  and 
stepmother,  Kitty,  of  Cherokee,  and  the  late  Hazel  Welch  McQueen,  who  died 
in  2000.  She  attended  Bible  Aires  Baptist  Church  in  Morristown,  Tenn.  She 
had  lived  a good  Christian  life  and  loved  everyone. 

In  addition  to  her  father,  she  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Warren 
Shinkman  of  Manchester,  Ky.;  two  daughters,  Tamera  Shinkman  and  Candice 
Shinkman,  both  of  Cherokee;  one  son,  Nathanael  Shinkman  of  Cherokee; 
stepfather,  David  McQueen  of  Cherokee;  one  sister,  Dudy  Hornbuckle  of 
Cherokee;  and  brother,  Eddie  Roberts  of  Cherokee;  and  several  nieces  and 
nephews . 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  in  the  chapel  of 
Crisp  Funeral  Home.  Chaplain  Isaac  Welch  Dr.  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
be  in  the  Welch  Family  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the 
funeral  home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

September  15,  2004 
Nupa  Yates  Littleghost 

Nupa  Yates  Littleghost,  26  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  formerly  of  St. 
Michael,  ND  died  on  Sunday,  September  12,  2004  at  his  home. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  on  Friday,  at  10:00  a.m.  at  St. 
Michael's  Catholic  Church,  Devils  Lake.  Fr.  Paul  Ruge  will  celebrate  the 
Mass  and  burial  will  be  in  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Cemetery.  A Wake  will  be 
held  at  St.  Michael's  Recreation  Center  on  Thursday,  September  16,  2004 
beginning  at  5:00  p.m.  with  a Rosary  and  Scripture  Service  at  8:00  p.m. 

The  procession  and  final  run  in  Nupa ' s memory  will  leave  the  Spirit  Lake 
Casino  and  Resort  Parking  Lot  (far  northeast  corner)  at  4:00  p.m.  on 
Thursday. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  ND  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2004  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

September  16,  2004 


Gilbert  White  Owl 

MANDAREE  - Gilbert  White  Owl,  51,  Mandaree,  died  Sept.  14,  2004,  at  a 
Bismarck  hospital.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  18,  at 
Mandaree  High  School  Gym.  Burial  will  be  at  Independence  Congregational 
Cemetery,  Mandaree. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Josephine;  one  son,  Gordon  White  Owl, 
Mandaree;  two  daughters.  Crystal  White  Owl  and  Loretta  White  Owl,  both  of 
Mandaree;  two  grandchildren;  and  a half-sister,  Laverne  Stands  Alone,  New 
Town . 

Fulkerson  Funeral  Home,  Watford  City. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Funeral  Mass  for  Sr.  Irene  DeMarrias  scheduled  Monday 

Funeral  Mass  for  Sr.  Irene  Marcella  DeMarrais,  S.D.S.,  88,  formerly  of 
Sisseton,  was  scheduled  this  Monday  morning,  September  20,  2004,  at  St. 
Peter's  Catholic  Church,  Sisseton,  with  the  Rev.  Fr.  Walter  Butor,  O.M.I. 
celebrant . 

Organists  were  Bill  Nelson  and  Sr.  Aurelia,  and  Teresa  Arbach  served  as 
song  leader. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Ron  Owen,  Alvis  Robertson,  Francis  Eagle,  Tim 
Peters,  Stacey  Wanna,  Michael  Patenoude,  Alfred  Sarnowski,  and  Neil  Grime. 
Honorary  pallbearers  were  Bernice  Johnson,  Clarice  Stone,  Delphine  Wanna, 
Marie  Crawford,  Pearl  Wilson,  Celine  Buckanaga,  Irene  Nelson,  Lois  Smith, 
Lydia  Thompson,  Bernice  Hopkins,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fernando  Zambrano,  Sr. 
Patrice  Colletti,  S.D.S.,  and  Sr.  Marion  Etzel,  S.D.S.,  all  of  Sr.  Irene's 
relatives  and  friends,  and  the  Salvatorian  Sister's. 

Burial  is  at  the  Benedict  Cemetery,  rural  Sisseton. 

Wake  services  were  held  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  St.  Catherine's  Hall. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Inc.  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Irene  Marcella  DeMarrais  was  born  on  December  24,  1915  in  Veblen,  South 
Dakota  to  John  DeMarrais  and  Ella  Hill-Wanna.  She  attended  Veblen  Day 
School,  Immaculate  Conception,  and  Marty  Catholic  Indian  School. 

She  entered  the  Congregation  on  August  3,  1936  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
and  was  invested  August  12,  1937,  taking  the  religious  name  Kathryn. 

She  made  her  first  Vows  August  13,  1938  and  Final  Vows  August  13,  1944, 
both  in  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Irene  took  courses  at  Cardinal  Stritch  College  in  Milwaukee, 
completing  courses  in  Psychological  Institute;  teaching  the  mentally 
handicapped.  Sister  Irene  received  a BS  degree  in  Education  from  Alverno 
College  in  Milwaukee  and  a certificate  in  religious  education  from 
Mundelein  College  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  In  1977,  she  received  a Clinical 
Pastoral  Education  certificate  from  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin . 

In  her  early  years  of  her  ministry.  Sister  Irene  taught  in  elementary 
schools  in  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

In  1976  Sister  Irene  was  given  the  1976  Archbishop  John  Ireland 
Distinguished  Service  Award  from  the  Office  of  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
archdiocese  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

In  1979,  Sister  Irene  retired  to  care  for  her  aged  mother  in  Sisseton, 
SD.  She  started  the  Johnson  O'Malley  Pre-school,  where  she  served  for  ten 
years.  Sister  Irene  completed  an  associate  degree  in  Indian  Studies  from 
Sisseton  Wahpeton  Community  College. 

One  of  Sister  Irene's  great  joys  since  1979  was  to  attend  the  National 
Tekakwitha  Conference  where  she  could  join  in  the  celebrations,  Pow-Wows, 
and  especially  the  Native  dances.  She  loved  life  and  especially  life  with 
her  own  people. 

Sister  Irene  was  a prayerful  and  faithful  Sister. 

Sister  Irene  was  a member  of  St.  Catherine's  Catholic  Church  where  she 


belonged  to  the  Kateni  Circle  and  conference,  and  Ladies  Aid. 

In  August  of  2001,  Sister  Irene  returned  to  Milwaukee  to  The  Salvatorian 
Sisters  Residence  to  retire  for  the  second  time.  In  April  2004,  Sister 
Irene  moved  to  the  skilled  care  facility  on  St.  Anne's  Salvatorian  Campus. 
Sister  Irene  died  peacefully  on  September  16,  2004  at  age  88. 

Sr.  Irene  is  survived  by  five  sisters  - Clara  Eagle,  Lillian  Owen  and 
Teresa  Peters  of  Waubay,  Bernice  Patenoude  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Peggy 
Grime  of  Pueblo,  Colorado;  many  nieces  and  nephews;  and  Sisters  of  The 
Divine  Savior. 

Sr.  Irene  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  one  brother,  Sylvester; 
two  sisters  Catherine  and  Florence;  half  brother,  Walter  and  half  sister, 
Joyce . 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

September  19,  2004 
Myrna  Charger 

Eagle  Butte  - Myrna  Charger,  57,  of  Eagle  Butte  died  Thursday,  Sept.  16, 
2004,  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  American  News. 

September  14,  2004 

lames  Benedict  Shoulder  Blade  II 

LAME  DEER,  Mont.  - lames  Benedict  Shoulder  Blade  II,  Nahkoheo ' emoko ' eha 
"Bear  Sole, "17,  Lame  Deer,  died  Thursday,  Sept.  9,  2004,  near  Lame  Deer. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Windelyn  and  Bernadette  Shoulder  Blade, 
Lame  Deer;  three  brothers,  J.R.  Shoulder  Blade,  Timothy  Shoulder  Blade  and 
Scott  Shoulder  Blade;  three  sisters,  Vanessa  Shoulder  Blade,  Renessa 
Shoulder  Blade  and  Contessa  Shoulder  Blade;  grandparents,  Sadie  Henry, 

Fern  Shoulder  Blade,  Christine  Lays  Bad,  Vicki  Wounded  and  Helen  Hiwalker. 

A wake  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Pentecostal  Church  in  Lame 
Deer.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  15,  at  the  Boys  and 
Girls  Club  in  Lame  Deer.  Burial  will  be  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery 
near  Sturgis,  S.D. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Pauline  Pawnee  Leggins 

KYLE  - Pauline  Pawnee  Leggins,  68,  Kyle,  died  Saturday,  Sept.  11,  2004, 
at  Martin  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  Archie  Red  Owl,  Ronald  Red  Owl,  Joseph  Red 
Owl  and  David  Red  Owl,  all  of  Kyle;  three  daughters,  Rita  Red  Owl  and 
Tanya  Pawnee  Leggins,  both  of  Kyle,  and  Kim  Red  Owl,  Batesland;  numerous 
grandchildren;  three  brothers,  Francis  Montileaux,  Lawrence  Montileaux  and 
Moses  Montileaux,  all  of  Kyle;  and  three  sisters,  Mabel  Rosales,  Theresa 
Mendoza,  and  Sheralda  Montileaux,  all  of  Kyle. 

A two-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Church 
in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  16,  at  the  church, 
with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas 
Episcopal  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  15,  2004 
Rev.  Emerson  Spider  Sr. 

PORCUPINE  - The  Rev.  Emerson  Spider  Sr.,  83,  Porcupine,  died  Sunday, 
Sept.  12,  2004,  at  Martin  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Swallow,  Porcupine;  three 
daughters,  Verola  Spider,  Buelah  White  Crane  and  Vina  Andrews,  all  of 
Porcupine;  one  son,  Emerson  Spider  Jr.,  Porcupine;  one  sister,  Geneva 
Richards,  Porcupine;  and  numerous  grandchildren . 


A three-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  at  the  Spider-Richards 
residence.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  18,  at  Native 
American  Church/Spider  Residence  in  Porcupine,  with  the  Rev.  Aloysius 
Weasel  Bear  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Native  American  Church  Cemetery 
in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

September  16,  2004 
Franklin  Crow  Good  Voice 

SIOUX  FALLS  - Franklin  Crow  Good  Voice,  74,  Sioux  Falls  and  formerly  of 
White  River,  died  Monday,  Sept.  13,  2004,  at  Good  Samaritan  Center  in 
Sioux  Falls. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  today,  with  wake  services  beginning  at  8 
p.m.,  at  Swift  Bear  Community  Hall  in  White  River.  Services  will  be  at  1 p 
m.  Friday,  Sept.  17,  at  the  community  hall.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Ignatius 
Cemetery  in  rural  White  River. 

Mason  Funeral  Home  of  Winner  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  18,  2004 

Tre-lohn  Wade  Bad  Heart  Bull 

OGLALA  - Tre-lohn  Wade  Bad  Heart  Bull,  infant,  Oglala,  died  Thursday, 
Sept.  16,  2004,  in  Oglala. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Elgin  and  Ruby  Bad  Heart  Bull,  Oglala. 
Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

September  19,  2004 

Rockne  LeCompte 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Rockne  LeCompte,  51,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Friday,  Sept.  17, 
2004,  at  Methodist  Hospital  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  lournal. 

September  14,  2004 

Willard  'Will'  Price  Sr. 

Willard  "Will"  Price  Sr.,  a traditional  Ute  dancer  who  lived  all  his 
life  in  Ignacio,  died  Saturday,  Sept.  11,  2004,  at  his  home  in  Ignacio.  He 
was  56. 

Mr.  Price  was  born  on  April  4,  1948,  in  Ignacio,  the  son  of  Burton  and 
Margaret  Price.  He  was  adopted  while  in  third  grade  by  Gerald  and  Dorothy 
Cox.  He  lived  his  entire  life  in  Ignacio. 

He  married  Glenda  Price  in  Durango  on  March  16,  1966. 

Mr.  Price  served  in  the  Army  Reserves. 

Mr.  Price  enjoyed  racing  stock  cars.  He  survived  a motorcycle  accident 
in  2000,  and  made  a full  recovery.  He  still  enjoyed  riding  his  Harley- 
Davidson.  Mr.  Price  also  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing. 

"He  enjoyed  his  family  and  encouraged  his  grandchildren  to  finish  what 
they  started  and  never  quit,"  said  his  wife. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Glenda,  of  Ignacio;  his  sons  Willard  Price 
Dr.,  of  Towaoc,  Ronald  Price,  of  Ignacio,  and  Toby  Price,  of  Rapid  City,  S 
D.;  his  daughters  Wilinda  Goodtracks,  of  Ignacio,  and  Wilandra  Price,  of 
Ignacio;  his  sisters  Roberta  Garcia,  of  Albuquerque,  and  Ruth  Valdez,  of 
Albuquerque;  20  grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

A rosary  will  be  said  at  6 p.m.  today  at  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Church  in 
Ignacio.  A wake  will  be  held  after  the  rosary  at  the  Price  home,  212  Howe 
Drive,  in  Ignacio.  A Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  celebrated  at  10  a.m 
Wednesday  at  St.  Ignatius.  The  Monsignor  Daniel  Huber  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Ignacio  West  Cemetery. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Durango  Herald. 


September  15,  2004 


Ivy  Lys  Dameron 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Ivy  Lys  Dameron  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Sept.  15,  2004,  at  Saint  Brigid  Catholic  Church,  with  Father 
Ken  Iheanacho  leading  the  mass.  Interment  will  follow  in  Tahlequah  City 
Cemetery,  under  the  direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home  of  Tahlequah. 

Ivy  Lys  (Lehman)  Dameron  was  born  April  22,  1927,  in  Fredrick,  Md.,  to 
Laurence  and  Ivy  (Dent)  Lehman.  She  passed  from  this  life  Saturday,  Sept. 
11,  2004,  in  Tahlequah  at  the  age  of  77  years.  Ivy  was  first  a wife  and 
mother,  but  the  community  of  Tahlequah  will  remember  her  for  other 
accomplishments.  She  earned  her  bachelor  of  science  in  education  in  1948, 
when  women  were  still  a minority  in  the  work  place.  She  chose  to  stay  home 
with  her  children  and  supported  her  husband's  teaching  and  acting  careers. 

She  taught  her  children  the  love  of  creativity,  to  seek  knowledge,  to 
believe  in  themselves  and  to  be  confident  in  their  choices;  to  challenge 
limitations  and  to  love  life,  each  other,  God  and  all  of  God's  children. 
Ivy  was  loving,  faithful,  creative  and  optimistic;  she  was  absolutely 
fearless  and  met  each  of  life's  challenges  head  on.  Ivy  was  a doting  and 
faithful  daughter,  a role  model  and  confidant  to  her  eight  siblings. 

She  was  an  author,  poet,  playwright,  artist  and  sculptor.  She  was  a 
columnist  for  the  Tahlequah  Daily  Press  for  15  years.  Each  week  thousands 
of  readers  would  turn  first  to  the  Sunday  edition  to  read  "Smoke  Signals." 
It  was  a column  rich  in  descriptive  details  of  the  community  and  family 
life  that  touched  the  lives  of  many  Cherokee  County  families. 

Ivy  was  involved  in  many  organizations,  clubs  and  activities.  Among 
those  include.  The  Tale  Bears  Writers  Group,  The  Fortnightly  Study  Club, 

We  Care  Cancer  Support  Group,  Tahlequah  Community  Playhouse  and  Take  Off 
Pounds  Sensibly. 

Ivy  enjoyed  singing  in  operas  while  in  her  prime,  she  wrote  many  poems 
and  plays,  including  the  play  "Shades  of  Death"  which  won  Best  Play  of  the 
Year  for  the  1991- '92  season.  She  loved  to  cook,  hated  housework,  liked  to 
take  walks,  drink  coffee  with  her  friends  and  share  luncheons  with  her 
lady  friends  at  the  newest  restaurants  and  then  let  the  rest  of  us  know 
how  it  was. 

Ivy  leaves  all  who  knew  her  enriched  by  her  memory.  She  will  truly  be 
missed . 

Ivy  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  John  Starr  Dameron,  age  6. 

Survivors  include  her  loving  husband  John  Dameron  of  the  home;  her 
daughters,  Gigi  Westfall  of  Claremore,  Fleur  May  and  husband  Kerry  of 
Stafford,  V a.,  and  Valerie  Rakes  and  husband  Randy  of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  her 
sons,  John  Dameron  Dr.  of  Anadarko  and  Paul  Dameron  and  wife  Robin  of 
Tishomingo;  three  sisters,  Barbra  Ayames,  Dianne  Barrette  and  Jackie 
Davidson;  five  brothers,  Lowell  Lehman,  Stretch  Head,  Larry  Lehman,  Lyle 
Lehman  and  Leslie  Lehman;  grandchildren,  Michael  Sean  May,  Kristy  Michelle 
May,  Katherine  Dianne  May,  John  Alexander  Westfall,  Jenna  Westfall  Scott, 
Matthew  Randolf  Rakes,  Joel  Starr  Dameron,  Samantha  Dameron,  Danielle 
Darie  Dameron,  Stephanie  Jacqueline  Dameron  and  Timothy  Caleb  Dameron; 
seven  great-grandchildren,  Elizabeth,  Samantha,  Mollie,  Zachariah,  Cheyene 
Chloe  and  Jonna;  and  many  friends,  neighbors  and  loved  ones. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

September  20,  2004 
Mae  Elizabeth  Glenn-Coe 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Mae  Elizabeth  Glenn-Coe,  88,  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.,  Monday  Sept.  20,  2004,  at  the  Hart  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  with  Brother 
Jack  earner  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Tahlequah  City 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Hart  Funeral  Home. 

Serving  as  pallbearers  will  be  her  grandsons,  Sean  Smith,  Bobby  McAlpine 
Jr.,  Michael  McAlpine,  Keith  Glenn,  Donnie  Carroll  and  Jimmy  Stovall. 
Serving  as  honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Ed  Glenn,  Jim  Glenn  and  Andy  Glenn 

Mae  Elizabeth  Glenn-Coe  was  born  in  Welling,  to  James  Arthur  and  Gracie 
(Shaw)  Landrum  on  May  5,  1916,  and  passed  from  this  life  on  Sept.  17,  2004 
in  Tahlequah. 


Mae  attended  Ochelata  School.  Upon  finishing  school,  she  married  her 
first  husband,  Alfred  Glenn,  on  Duly  25,  1933,  in  Fort  Gibson.  To  this 
loving  union  five  children  were  born  Dames,  Donald,  Pat,  Doel  and  Phyllis. 
Later,  Mae  met  and  married  Ira  Coe  in  Reno,  Nev.,  in  1962  and  made  their 
home  in  California.  In  1972,  she  returned  to  the  Tahlequah  area,  where  she 
remained  until  her  passing. 

Mae  was  very  talented  with  needlework  and  made  beautiful  quilts  and 
crocheted  pieces.  Mae  also  loved  to  spend  time  in  the  kitchen,  where  she 
prepared  special  meals  for  her  family.  In  her  spare  time,  she  loved  making 
flower  arrangements  and  working  crossword  puzzles. 

But  most  of  all,  Mae  loved  the  time  she  spent  with  her  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-  and  great,  great-grandchildren . One  of  the  many 
legacies  Mae  left  her  family  was  her  devotion  to  God,  and  the  power  of 
prayer,  which  she  exercised  daily. 

Mae  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  first  husband,  Alfred 
Glenn;  and  her  second  husband  Ira  Coe;  her  son,  Doel  Anthony  Glenn  in 
1977;  one  sister,  Gracia  Mae  Landrum  -Stockton;  and  two  half-sisters, 
Violet  Lorene  Landrum  and  Lorene  Landrum. 

Mae  is  survived  by  her  four  children.  Dames  Alfred  Glenn  and  wife  Pat  of 
Hanford,  Calif.,  Donald  Glenn  and  wife  Ivia  of  Tahlequah,  Pat  and  husband 
Bobby  McAlpine  of  Tahlequah,  Phyllis  Ilene  Glenn  Axt  and  husband,  Rodney  P 
of  Broken  Arrow;  brother-in-law,  Don  Stockton  of  Fort  Gibson;  13 
grandchildren,  22  great-grandchildren,  and  15  great,  great-grandchildren; 
as  well  as  a host  of  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Hart  Funeral  Home,  1506  N.  Grand,  456-8823. 

Wilburn  "Mean"  Eugene  McLemore 

TAHLEQUAH  - Funeral  services  for  Wilburn  McLemore,  48,  of  Tahlequah  will 
be  held  2 p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  20,  2004,  at  the  Cedar  Tree  Tabernacle  at 
Briggs.  Officiating  will  Be  Rev.  Dale  Wilson  with  Daniel  McLemore 
assisting. 

Serving  as  pallbearers  will  be  Dohnson  Wacoche,  Billy  Wayne  Wacoche, 
Robert  Leon  Wacoche,  Larry  Mouse,  Stacy  Wacoche,  and  Doe  Tom  Mouse. 
Honorary  pall  bearers  are  Andrew  Bird,  Leo  Bird,  Leon  Bird,  Sam  McLemore, 
Tracy  Wacoche,  Timothy  D.  Wells,  and  Billy  Gene  Blackfox.  Interment  will 
follow  in  the  Cedar  Tree  Cemetery  under  the  care  of  Green  Country  Funeral 
Home. 

Wilburn  was  born  Sept.  15,  1955,  in  Tahlequah  the  son  of  Rev.  Sam  and 
Mary  Mayes  McLemore.  He  died  on  Sept  13,  2004,  in  Tahlequah.  Wilburn 
received  Christ  at  the  age  of  10  at  Fairfield  Baptist  Church  in  Stilwell. 
He  was  a graduate  of  Sequoyah  High  School  in  Tahlequah.  He  loved  to  play 
ball  - football,  baseball,  and  basketball  - and  liked  track.  He  also 
enjoyed  camping  and  swimming. 

Predeceasing  him  are  his  parents;  two  sisters,  Kathy  Kanatobe  and  Peggy 
Perry;  a stepsister,  Patricia  McAlvain;  and  two  brothers,  Dimmy  and  Benny 
McLemore . 

Surviving  him  are  two  sisters,  Christine  Mouse  and  her  husband  Tony  of 
Moodys,  and  Margie  Wacoche  and  her  husband  Watie  of  Tahlequah;  three 
brothers,  Daniel  McLemore  and  his  wife  Lucy  of  Durant,  Sanders  McLemore  Dr 
of  Tahlequah,  and  Billy  "Stony"  McLemore,  also  of  Tahlequah;  a stepbrother 
Wayne  Gray  and  his  wife  Winona  of  Watts;  stepmother  Doan  McLemore  of 
Stilwell;  aunt  Christine  Davis  and  her  husband  Virgil;  uncle  Taylor 
McLemore  of  California;  a special  friend  and  cousin,  Deanna  Hendricks; 
several  nieces,  nephews,  other  relatives,  and  a host  of  friends. 

Green  Country  Funeral  Home,  203  S.  Commercial  Road,  458-5055. 

Erryl  Lee  Potts 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Erryl  Lee  Potts,  60,  of  Tahlequah,  will  be  held 
at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  20,  2004,  at  the  Hart  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  with 
Kenneth  Adams  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Tahlequah  City 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Hart  Funeral  Home. 

Serving  as  pallbearers  will  be  Albert  Shade,  Webb  Grayson,  Tim  Grayson, 
David  Boyd  and  Tom  Maloney,  Tom  Dunavin.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Pete 
Vann,  Richard  Fields,  Desse  Grayson,  Curt  Sewell,  Freddie  Ferrell,  Gene 
Ferrell,  Dim  Buckhorn,  Bill  Fields,  Ron  Austin,  Bonnie  Austin,  Clint  Adams 


Buddy  McCarty,  John  Ruff,  Terry  Birdtail,  Jeremiah  Birdtail,  Bill  Bowers 
and  all  members  of  the  Cherokee  Cornstalk  Society. 

Erryl  Lee  Potts  was  born  the  only  son  of  Ernest  and  Dixon  (Spencer) 

Potts  on  Feb.  10,  1944,  in  Tahlequah,  and  passed  from  this  life  on  Sept. 

15,  2004,  in  Tulsa. 

Lee  attended  school  in  Tahlequah  and  later  obtained  his  graphic  arts 
degree  from  Oklahoma  State  University  in  Okmulgee.  He  taught  for  a time  at 
OSU,  but  enjoyed  the  designing.  He  went  to  work  for  Sun  Oil  Company  then 
later  for  Phillip,  Knight,  Walsh  and  Associates  in  Tulsa  and  retired  in 
1998.  Lee  married  the  love  of  his  life,  Anita  L.  Heter  in  Tahlequah  on 

Sept.  25,  1965.  To  this  union  their  only  son  Gavin  was  born.  When  he 

wasn't  designing,  Lee  loved  to  study  the  Cherokee  language  and  it's 
mechanics.  He  loved  to  spend  time  with  his  friends  at  the  Cherokee 
Cornstalk  Society,  shooting  bow  and  arrow,  and  enjoying  the  day.  But  the 
time  spent  with  his  wife,  son  and  family  was  what  truly  made  him  happy.  He 

will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  those  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

Lee  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  his  grandparents,  and  several 
aunts  and  uncles. 

Lee  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  38  years,  Anita,  of  the  home;  one  son, 
Gavin  and  wife  Carla  Potts  of  Tahlequah;  and  two  grandchildren,  Devin 
Potts,  and  Amber  Potts  both  of  Tahlequah;  as  well  as  a host  of  friends  and 
loves  ones. 

Hart  Funeral  Home,  1506  N.  Grand,  456-8823. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

September  16,  2004 
Priscilla  Ruth  Canaday 

Priscilla  Ruth  Canaday.  85,  of  Pawnee,  died  Tuesday,  September  14,  2004 
in  Pawnee.  Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Friday  at  the  Poteet  Funeral 
Chapel  in  Pawnee.  The  Revs.  Lynn  Eaves  and  Duane  Pratt  will  officiate. 
Interment  will  be  at  the  South  Indian  Cemetery  in  Pawnee  under  the 
direction  of  Poteet  Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  on  February  3,  1919  in  Pawnee  to  St.  Elmo  Dim  and  Susie 
Bearchief.  She  grew  up  south  of  Pawnee  and  graduated  from  Glencoe  High 
School.  She  then  attended  Nurses  Training  for  a short  time. 

On  August  3,  1955  she  married  Ernest  Canaday  in  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

He  preceded  her  in  death  on  January  3,  1980. 

She  has  been  a long-time  resident  of  Pawnee,  and  was  affiliated  with  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Baptist  Church. 

Besides  her  husband,  Ernest,  she  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents; 
an  infant  sister;  two  brothers,  James  Arthur  Jim  and  Enoch  Jim;  and  her 
youngest  son,  James  LeRoy  Jim. 

She  is  survived  by  four  children:  Lucy  Henry  Norris,  Stillwater,  Frank 
Henry,  Muskogee,  Sue  Casey,  Pawnee,  and  St.  Elmo  Wilde,  Pawnee;  15 
grandchildren,  including  J.D.  Goad  and  wife,  Amy,  of  Stillwater,  Ray  Goad 
and  wife,  Brenda,  of  Pawnee,  Jana  Webster  and  husband,  Jason,  of  Poteau 
and  Jena  Howell  and  husband,  Kent,  of  Brownsville,  Tenn.;  43  great- 
grandchildren; and  several  great-great-grandchildren,  other  relatives,  and 
friends . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Stillwater  NewsPress/Stillwater , OK. 

September  15,  2004 
Quanita  Davis 

Former  Seminole  County  resident  Quanita  Davis,  81,  died  Sunday,  Sept.  12, 
at  a Lawton  hospital. 

Wake  service  was  7 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Rock  Springs  Baptist  Church,  Sasakwa. 

Service  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  Rock  Springs  Baptist  Church  with  Houston 
Tiger  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Rock  Springs  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Pickard- 
Swearingen  Funeral  Home  of  Konawa. 


Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

September  19,  2004 
Virgil  'Wolf'  Orange 

CACHE  - Funeral  for  Virgil  "Wolf"  Orange,  67,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 

Thursday  at  Kononia  Mennonite  Indian  Church,  Clinton,  with  the  Rev. 

Lawrence  Hart  officiating. 

A prayer  service  will  be  from  5 to  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home  with  the  Rev.  Nick  Tahchawwickah  officiating. 

Mr.  Orange  died  Friday,  Sept.  17,  2004,  at  his  home. 

Burial  with  military  honors  will  be  in  Indian  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  Duly  22,  1937,  to  Frank  and  Esther  Heap-of-Birds  Orange.  He 
was  a boilerman  on  the  USS  Essex  from  1955  to  October  1961.  After  leaving 
the  U.S.  Navy,  he  returned  to  Clinton  and  later  moved  to  Lawton  to  work 
with  Goodwill  Industries.  He  was  a member  of  the  Cheyenne  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma . 

Survivors  include  two  sisters:  Theresa  Connywerdy,  Lawton ; and  Norene 
Milligan,  Clinton;  a niece,  Pam  Atauvich,  Cache;  and  many  other  relatives 
and  friends. 

Friends  may  call  from  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  from  8 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

September  14,  2004 

Matthew  Berryhill 

Funeral  services  for  Wewoka  fourth  grader  Matthew  Kyle  (Hvtke) 

Berryhill  are  scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Wetumka  Indian  Baptist 
Church . 

Rev.  Fred  Lindsey  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Wetumka  Indian 
Baptist  Church  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Williamson  Funeral  Home. 
Berryhill  died  Saturday,  Sept.  11,  2004,  in  an  Oklahoma  City  hospital  at 
the  age  of  10. 

He  was  born  March  25,  1994,  in  Ada,  to  Sheila  Faye  Berryhill)  Remis. 

He  attended  Wewoka  elementary  school  and  enjoyed  school  and  sports. 

He  loved  riding  his  bike  and  spending  time  with  his  family  and  friends, 
as  well  as  attending  church  and  all  kinds  of  music. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Shelia  Remis  and  stepfather  David 
Williams,  Wewoka;  sisters,  Lacie  Williams,  Wewoka,  and  Kimberly  Remis, 
Henryetta;  brothers,  Austin  Williams,  Wewoka,  and  Shawn  Remis,  Henryetta; 
and  grandparents.  Chubby  and  Shirley  Berryhill,  Wetumka.  Pallbearers 
will  include  Gene  Berryhill,  David  Williams,  David  Lindsey,  Tommy  Remis, 

Sam  Remis  Dr.,  and  Shawn  Remis. 

Edith  Coody 

Funeral  services  for  lifelong  Konawa  resident  Edith  Coody  will  be  2 
p.m.  on  Monday  at  Rock  Springs  Baptist  Church  with  Dimpsey  and  Tim  Harjo 
officiating. 

Interment  will  be  at  Vamoosa  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
PickardSwearingen  Funeral  Home.  Pallbearers  will  be  Harold  Cully,  George 
Tiger  III,  Brandon  Cully,  Buddy  Lindsey,  Grant  Cully,  and  Sam  Tiger. 

There  will  be  a wake  service  at  8 p.m.  on  Sunday  at  the  Rock  Springs 
Baptist  Church. 

Coody  died  Sept.  17,  2004  at  a hospital  in  Ada.  She  was  born  to  Sam 
and  Eunice  (Bear)  Cully  on  Nov. 9,  1930.  She  married  Roger  Coody  on  Sept. 

18,  1965  and  had  been  a homemaker.  Coody  was  a member  of  the  Motezoma 
Baptist  Church. 

Her  parents,  husband,  sons,  Thurman  Carpitcher  and  Frankie  Cully,  and 
sister  Lana  Cully  all  preceded  her  in  death. 

She  is  survived  by  sons,  R.D.  Coody  and  Stanley  Coody  both  of  Konawa; 
daughter  Nema  Coody  of  Konawa;  three  sisters,  Mary  L.  Tiger,  Doyce  Cully, 
both  of  Konawa  and  Leona  Chosa  of  N.M.;  and  six  grandchildren. 


The  Seminole  Producen/Copynight  c.  1999-2004  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 
September  14,  2004 
Roy  Derome  Belin 

Visitation  for  Roy  Derome  Belin,  14,  of  Mescalero  will  be  from  1-5  p.m. 
today  at  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Thursday  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  with  burial 
to  follow  at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Belin  died  Monday,  Sept.  13,  2004,  at  his  home. 

He  was  born  Duly  20,  1990,  in  Ruidoso. 

He  had  lived  in  Mescalero  all  of  his  life. 

He  was  in  the  eighth  grade  in  Tularosa  and  had  attended  Ruidoso  schools 
until  the  seventh  grade.  He  was  involved  in  wrestling  and  football. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Sandra  Balatche;  his  father,  Charles 
Belin;  a brother,  Doseph  Allard;  sisters  Merilee  Garcia,  Sandee  Balatche 
and  Kristen  Belin;  his  grandfather,  Issac  Morgan;  and  numerous  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Marcus  Pena  Dr. 

A funeral  Mass  for  Marcus  Pena  Dr.,  53,  of  Mescalero,  was  at  Doseph's 
Mission  at  Mescalero  on  Monday,  with  burial  following  at  the  Mescalero 
Cemetery. 

Mr.  Pena  died  Thursday,  Sept.  9,  2004,  in  Ruidoso. 

He  was  born  Nov.  6,  1950,  in  Mescalero. 

He  had  lived  there  all  of  his  life. 

He  was  a cowboy  at  Cow  Camp  No.  1 and  a lift  operator  at  Ski  Apache.  He 
was  a member  of  St.  Doseph's  Mission. 

Survivors  include  his  children  Ray  Dean  Tissnolthtos,  Marlene  Bruggink, 
Rachel  Botella,  Mark  Evans,  Therlene  Pena,  Swain  Pena,  and  Amanda  Begay; 
sisters  and  brothers  Duan  Pena,  Evagelina  Apache,  Delilah  Shortman,  Dennie 
Pena,  Esther  Pena,  Reno  Pena,  Regina  Pena  and  Leoma  Baca;  38 
grandchildren;  5 great-grandchildren;  and  23  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Ruidoso  News,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

September  15,  2004 

Ernest  Chiquito 
Ojo  Encino 

March  3,  1953-Sept.  12,  2004 

Ernest  Chiquito,  51,  a resident  of  Ojo  Encino,  passed  from  this  life  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  12,  2004,  at  Swedish  Medical  Center  in  Englewood,  Colo. 
Ernest  was  born  March  3,  1953,  in  Pueblo  Pintado,  the  son  of  Tom  T. 
Chiquito  and  Duanita  (Morgan)  Chiquito. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
September  14,  2004 
Wilford  Lee  Tom  Dr. 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  for  Wilford  Lee  Tom  Dr.,  33,  were  10  a.m. 
today  at  Cope  Memorial.  Pastor  Scott  Tafoya  officiated.  Burial  was  at 
Sunset  Cemetery  in  Gallup. 

Tom  Dr.  died  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  May  3,  1971,  in  Gallup  into  the  Salt 
People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Tom  Dr.  was  employed  at  Furr's  restaurant  and  was  a volunteer 
firefighter . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Marietta  Tom;  son,  Wilford  Lee  Tom  Dr.  Ill, 


Gallup;  daughters,  Krystal  Tom,  Ashley  Tom,  Angel  Tom,  Amanda  Tom  and 
Brandy  Tom,  all  of  Gallup;  brother,  Wilbert  Tom,  Gallup;  sisters,  Karen 
Doe,  Sharon  Samuels,  Geraldine  Bennett  all  of  Gallup;  grandparents  Pearl 
Tom  and  Rita  Dick. 

Tom  Dr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  Agnes  Long,  Billie  Long,  Caroline  Hunt, 
Warren  Yazzie,  Ruben  Tom,  Leonard  Hunt,  Dolinda  Long  and  Doey  Long. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Charley,  Phillip  Garcia,  Roland  Bernal, 

Lewis  Becenti,  George  Tom  and  Charles  Kilburn. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Tse-Yes-Toh  Chapter 

Cope  Memorial  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

David  M.  Coonsis 

ZUNI  - A traditional  wake  for  David  M.  Coonsis,  69,  will  be  held  in  Zuni 
tonight.  Sept.  14,  at  the  Coweyuka  residence  H15A.  Burial  will  be  in  Zuni 
Vanderwagen  Cemetery.  Visitation  will  be  at  Coweyuka 's  residence. 

Coonsis  died  Sept.  11  in  Fort  Bayard  Nursing  Home  in  Silver  City,  N.M. 

He  was  born  Dec.  2,  1934,  in  Zuni  . 

Coonsis  attended  Zuni  Christian  Reform  School  and  Rehoboth  High  School. 
He  worked  at  FedMart  in  Window  Rock  as  a store  manager.  He  was  also 
employed  at  California  Supermarket  in  Gallup  and  Unified  District  Schools 
at  Window  Rock. 

Survivors  include  son,  Michael  D.  Coonsis,  Crystal,  N.M.;  daughter, 
Faralie  Coonsis,  Crystal;  mother  Winifred  Coweyuka,  Zuni;  sisters,  Lolita 
Milane  and  Deanette  Dewesee,  both  of  Zuni;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Coonsis  was  preceded  in  death  by  brothers,  Duan  and  Enos  Coonsis. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Military  Honor  Guard  and  Coonsis  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Milane  residence 
and  the  Coweyoka  residence. 

Frank  Nez  Begay 

WHITEROCK,  N.M.  - Graveside  services  for  Frank  Nez  Begay,  80,  were 
11  a.m.  today  at  Indian  Creek  Gravesite.  Albert  Duan  officiated. 

Begay  died  Sept.  10  in  Crownpoint.  He  was  born  Feb.  27,  1924,  in 
Standing  Rock,  N.M.  into  the  Red  House  People  Clan  for  the  Sleeping  Rock 
People  Clan. 

Begay  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  Crownpoint.  He  was  a World  War  II 
Navy  veteran  who  earned  the  Good  Conduct  Medal,  the  Philippine  Liberation 
Ribbon  and  the  Victory  in  the  Pacific  Medal.  He  worked  for  the  railroad 
for  nearly  30  years. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Largo;  daughters,  Nancy  Begay; 
parents  Bittoney  Begay  and  Mary  Manuelito;  brothers,  Ned  Nez  Begay  and 
Dake  Nez  Begay;  sisters,  Rita  Barley,  Bessie  Smith  and  Daunita  Billy;  and 
numerous  grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  Bessie  Smith. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Lolita  Nez  Begay's 
residence  at  Indian  Creek  in  Whiterock. 

Cope  Memorial  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ernest  Benally,  Sr. 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Ernest  Anthony  Benally  Sr.,  will  be  held  at 
in  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Sept.  15  at  the  St.  Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Church 
Tohatchi.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Naschitti  Cemetery. 

Benally  died  Sept.  10  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  March  20,  1941  in 
Tohatchi  into  the  Zuni  Red  Streak  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People 
Clan . 

Benally  worked  for  NECA  until  he  retired  in  2002.  He  also  worked  for 
NTUA  and  he  was  a silversmith.  His  hobbies  included  traveling. 

Survivors  include  his  son  Ernest  Anthony  Benally,  Dr.;  daughter 
Ernestine  A.  Dohnson;  sisters  DoAnn  Benally  and  Elaine  Benally  and  two 
grandchildren . 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Minnie  and  Anthony  Benally; 
brothers  Raymond  and  Larry  Benally  and  sister  Della  Benally. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members  and  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Naschitti  Chapter  House 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


September  17,  2004 


Arnold  T.  Bradley 

KAYENTA  - Graveside  services  for  Arnold  T.  Bradley,  90,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Sept.  18,  at  the  family  home,  one-quarter  mile  north 
of  Kayenta  Trading  Post. 

Bradley  died  in  Dennehotso,  Ariz.,  with  his  wife  Agnes  Parrish  Bradley. 
He  was  born  Duly  8,  1914,  in  Lukachukai  into  the  Honeycomb  People  Clan  for 
the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Bradley  attended  Isabel  Mission  School  and  Chinle  and  Fort  Wingate  High 
Schools.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Marines,  worked  for  the  Navajo  Army  Depot, 
the  BIA,  Kayenta  Unified  School  District  and  the  Navajo  Nation  as  a 
firefighter,  carpenter  and  heavy  equipment  operator. 

Survivors  include  his  sons  Raymond  N.  Bradley,  Phillip  A.  Bradley  and 
Anslem  E.  Bradley;  daughters  Evangeline  Wilkinson,  Margaret  Sisco  and 
Patricia  Cly,  all  of  Kayenta,  Bernice  Holiday  of  Tuba  City,  Dee  McKerry 
and  Pherfelia  Johnson,  both  of  Window  Rock,  34  grandchildren  and  38  great- 
grandchildren . 

Bradley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son  Leonard  L.  Bradley  and  daughter 
Katherine  R.  Redhouse. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Arnold's  grandsons.  The  family  will  receive 
relatives  and  friends  at  the  Bradley  residence,  north  of  Kayenta  Trading 
Post . 

Agnes  Bradley 

KAYENTA  - Graveside  services  for  Agnes  Parrish  Bradley,  86,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Sept.  18,  at  the  family  home,  one-quarter  mile  north 
of  Kayenta  Trading  Post. 

Agnes  died  in  Dennehotso,  along  with  her  husband  Arnold  T.  Bradley.  She 
was  born  Dec.  18,  1919  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Reed 
People  Clan.  She  attended  Kayenta,  Tuba  City  and  Fort  Wingate  high  schools 

Survivors  include  his  sons  Raymond  N.  Bradley,  Phillip  A.  Bradley  and 
Anslem  E.  Bradley;  daughters  Evangeline  Wilkinson,  Margaret  Sisco  and 
Patricia  Cly,  all  of  Kayenta,  Bernice  Holiday  of  Tuba  City,  Dee  McKerry 
and  Pherfelia  lohnson,  both  of  Window  Rock;  sister,  Delphine  Salt;  34 
grandchildren  and  38  great-grandchildren . 

Bradley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son  Leonard  L.  Bradley  and  daughter 
Katherine  R.  Redhouse. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Arnold  and  Agnes'  grandsons.  The  family  will  receive 
relatives  and  friends  at  the  Bradley  residence,  north  of  Kayenta  Trading 
Post . 

Tiffany  Stewart 

KAYENTA  - Graveside  services  for  Tiffany  Leah  Stewart,  21,  will  be 
10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Sept.  18  at  the  Bradley  family  home,  one-quarter  mile 
north  of  the  Kayenta  Trading  Post. 

September  18,  2004 

Flora  Raymond 

HEART  BUTTE,  N.M.  - Services  for  Flora  D.  Raymond  will  be  held  at  10  a.m 
Monday,  Sept.  20  at  the  Solid  Rock  Gospel  Church.  Pastor  Johnny  Platero 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Crownpoint  Comminity  Cemetery. 

Raymond  died  Sept.  14,  in  Crownpoint.  She  was  born  Duly  4,  1925  in 
Pueblo  Pintado,  N.m.  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan 

Raymond  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Heart  Butte.  Her  hobbies  included 
cooking  dinners  for  special  occasions,  working  on  vehicles  and  helping  out 
in  the  community. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  William  Raymond  and  adopted  sons:  Calvin 
Chee,  Dixon  Chee,  Harry  L.  Raymond  and  Michael  Raymond. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dixon  Chee,  Harry  Raymond,  Michael  Raymond,  Roy 
Cayaditto  Dr.,  and  Mikkah  Cayaditto. 

The  family  will  receive  frinds  and  relatives  at  the  Littlewater  Chapter 
House  after  services. 


Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Anna  Martinez 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Anna  Martinez,  92,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  21  at  the  Tohatchi  Baptist  Church.  Dim  Bostic  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Tohatchi  Cemetery  after  services. 

Martinez  died  Sept.  15  in  Tohatchi.  She  was  born  Dec.  20,  1911  in  Red 
Valley,  Ariz.,  into  the  Red  House  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 
Martinez  was  a homemaker  and  rug  weaver  and  she  enjoyed  arts  and  crafts. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Moeial  Ake  Martinez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Vaugh  Benally,  Davin  Benally,  Lyle  Benally,  Norman 
Benally,  Dr.,  and  Levon  Benally,  Dr. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Tohatchi  Baptist 
Church  following  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 

Ella  Upshaw 

MANUELITO  - Services  for  Ella  S.  Upshaw,  103,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Monday, 
Sept.  20  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  private 
family  land  in  Tse  De  Tah  Canyon. 

Upshaw  died  Sept.  16.  She  was  born  March  10,  1901  in  Manuelito  into  the 
Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Zui  Edge  Water  People  Clan/Corn  People 
Clan . 

Upshaw  was  a famous  rug  weaver.  Her  rugs  are  on  display  at  the 
Smithsonian.  She  was  also  a sheep  rancher. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters  France  Brown  of  High  Point,  N.C.,  Louise 
Dim  of  Shiprock,  Bertha  Chischilly  and  Annie  Dohnson,  both  of  Manuelito; 

30  grandchildren,  68  great-grandchildren,  25  great-great  grandchildren  and 
15  great -great -great -grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Duan  Miguel  and  Yenebah  Miguel; 
daughter,  Duanita  Smith-Peterman;  brothers  Sam  Charlie  and  Duan  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Delbert  Brown,  Myron  Chischilly,  Dennis  Hughes, 

Floyd  Dim  and  Kenny  Kempton. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Rex  Yazzie 

MANY  FARMS  - Services  for  Rex  Yazzie,  72,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  on  Monday, 
Sept.  20  at  St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church  in  Many  Farms.  Burial  will 
follow  on  family  land  in  Many  Farms. 

Yazzie  died  Sept.  Sept.  16  in  Flagstaff.  She  was  born  Feb.  21  in  Many 
Farms  into  the  Red  Streak  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Many  Farms.  He  was  a farmer  and 
rancher.  He  enjoyed  outdoor  life  and  traditional  activities.  His  hobbies 
included  rodeo.  He  was  employed  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  Neilson 
Construction  when  he  was  young. 

Survivors  include  his  son  David  Yazzie  of  Many  Farms;  daughters,  Aurelia 
Lewis,  Agnes  Yazzie  and  Bernice  Tsosie,  all  of  Chinle,  Lucinda  Williams 
and  Rose  Ann  Yazzie,  both  of  Many  Farms;  sister  Mary  C.  Keyannie  of  Many 
Farms,  12  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Asdaanlgai  Dohn  and  stepfather 
Frank  Dohn  and  a son,  Howard  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  David  Yazzie,  Lawrence  Keyannie,  Dennis  Begay,  Dames 
Chee,  Norman  Claw  and  Amos  Dohn  Dr. 

Silver  Creek  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

September  16,  2004 

Doann  Adele  (Osife)  Brooks. 

Doann  Adele  (Osife)  Brooks.  On  September,  10,  2004  Doann  Adele  began  her 
eternal  journey  toward  everlasting  peace  and  harmony.  Doann  was  born  and 
raised  in  the  village  of  Upper  Santan  on  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community. 
During  her  childhood  years,  and  as  a young  adult,  she  was  active  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Sunday  School  programs.  She  actively  participated 


in  many  youth  group  activities.  As  a young  woman,  Joann  made  her  home  in 
Phoenix,  AZ  where  she  was  dedicated  to  her  career  of  helping  people 
working  as  a Nurse  Assistant  at  St.  Joseph's  Medical  Center.  During  her 
later  years  Joann  lovingly  chose  to  devote  her  time  to  her  family,  home 
and  her  passion  for  travel. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  five  brothers,  two  sisters,  and  her  beloved 
grandson,  Willie  Maurice. 

Joann  is  survived  by  her  loving  Husband,  Russ  Brooks,  of  Phoenix,  AZ; 
her  son,  Willis  Haskie  III  of  Phoenix;  her  daughter,  Cheryl  A.  Joaquin  of 
G.R.I.C;  7 granddaughters,  6 great  grandchildren  and  two  sisters.  She  will 
sadly  missed  by  her  family  and  the  countless  friends  whose  lives  she 
touched  here  and  on  her  travels.  A visitation  will  be  held  on  Friday 
September  17,  2004  from  6-8:00  PM  at  Meldrum  Mortuary,  52  N.  Macdonald  St. 
in  Mesa. 

Wake  Services  will  be  held  on  Saturday  September  18,  2004  at  6:00  PM  at 
District  4 Service  Center  on  the  Stotonic  Gila  River  Indian  Community. 
Interment  will  be  held  on  Sunday  September  19,  2004  at  6:00  AM  at  the 
Upper  Santan  Gila  River  Indian  Community  Cemetery.  For  additional 
information,  please  visit  www. meldrummortuary . com 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic. 

September  17,  2004 

Jathan  Jake  Burnette 

Jathan  Jake  Burnette  "Shi-Boy"  of  Whiteriver,  went  to  Heaven  Sept.  10, 
2004. 

He  was  born  June  21,  1989  in  Whiteriver.  He  was  a freshman  at  East  Fork 
Lutheran  School.  He  loved  riding  ATV's  and  also  enjoyed  hunting  and 
playing  football. 

Jathan  is  survived  by  parents,  Cyndy  Harvey  and  Marty  Gatewood; 
grandfather  George  Harvey;  godparents  Marie  and  Laben  Burnette;  Aunts 
Georgina  Cromwell,  Marie  Burnette,  Sherry  Harvey,  Brenda  Lee,  Georgia 
Harvey  and  many  cousins,  relatives  and  friends. 

A wake  was  held  at  his  home  Wednesday,  Sept.  15  and  funeral  services 
were  Thursday,  Sept.  16  at  the  Open  Bible  Lutheran  Church  in  Whiteriver, 
with  Pastor  Dan  Rautenberg  officiating.  Interment  was  at  Whiteriver 
Cemetery.  With  respect  to  Jathan,  an  escort  of  friends  on  ATV's  escorted 
his  body  home,  to  the  church  and  to  the  cemetery. 

His  parents  would  like  to  recognize  all  those  who  have  who  have  prayed 
for  and  showed  love,  kindness  and  support  to  Jathan  during  his  battle  with 
cancer. 

Silver  Creek  Chapel  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2004  White  Mountain  Independent. 

September  19,  2004 
Irene  Mable  Sagataw 

Mancilla  - Irene  Mable  Sagataw  Mancilla,  65,  was  born  to  Levi  and  Helen 
Sagataw  on  Jan.  2,  1939.  She  was  born  and  raised  on  the  Hannahville  Indian 
Reservation  and  was  a proud  member  of  the  Potawatomi  and  Ottawa  Indian 
tribes.  Irene  attended  Bark  River  Harris  and  graduated  from  Holy  Name  High 
School  in  Escanaba,  Mich.  She  attended  Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence,  Kan. 
and  community  college  at  Los  Angeles.  Irene  then  relocated  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  she  met  and  married  Tony  Mancilla.  Throughout  their  38  years  of 
marriage  they  raised  five  children,  Lisa  Smartt  (Rob),  Deborah  Jackson 
(Brad),  Tony  Mancilla,  III,  Monica  Mohammad  Amin  (Amin),  and  Nancy  Edmo 
(Wes).  Irene  enjoyed  sewing  a great  deal.  She  also  enjoyed  watching  Pow- 
Wows,  taking  walks  early  in  the  morning  and  family  birthdays  and  getting 
her  family  together  for  the  holidays.  Irene  was  a parishioner  of  St. 

Paul's  Catholic  Church  in  Nampa. 

In  addition  to  her  children,  she  is  survived  by  six  brothers,  Lawrence, 
Joseph  Michael,  Phillip  W.,  Levi  E.,  Donald  and  Vaughn;  three  sisters. 

Rose  Gill,  Betty  Williams  and  Florence  Silver;  13  grandchildren;  and  many 


nieces  and  nephews.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  both  her  parents,  three 
brothers,  Harvey,  Ken  and  Faron,  and  one  sister,  Geneva. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Pocatella  Idaho  State  Dournal. 

September  17,  2004 

Louis  Chavez  Dr. 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Funeral  services  for  former  Wyoming  resident  Louis 
Chavez  Dr.,  54,  of  Denver,  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  today.  Sept.  17,  at 
the  Shoshone  Episcopal  Mission  by  Tommy  Means.  Burial  will  follow  in 
Sacajawea  Cemetery  in  Fort  Washakie. 

He  died  Sept.  15,  2004,  at  St.  Doseph's  Hospital  in  Denver. 

Born  Dec.  3,  1949,  in  Fort  Washakie,  he  was  the  son  of  Louis  and  Velma 
(St.  Clair)  Chavez;  graduated  from  Lander  Valley  High  School;  and  received 
computer  certification  from  a technical  school  in  California. 

On  Dune  16,  1973,  he  married  Victoria  Davenport  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  couple  moved  to  Denver  from  Los  Angeles  in  1980  and  he  was  an  ATM 
repairman  for  National  Cash  Register  in  Denver  for  27  years.  He  was 
planning  to  retire  this  year. 

In  his  earlier  years,  he  enjoyed  camping,  hunting,  riding  horses,  and 
anything  to  do  with  the  great  outdoors.  He  liked  to  fish  in  his  later 
years  and  was  an  avid  fan  of  the  Denver  Broncos. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  31  years  of  Denver;  four  children,  Tina 
Louise  Chavez  of  Denver,  Christopher  Louis  Chavez  of  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
and  Deffrey  Doseph  and  Emma  Louisa  Chavez,  both  of  Denver;  and  four 
siblings,  Rita  Phillips  and  her  husband,  Dennis  Chavez  and  his  wife, 

Doreen  Chavez,  and  Orval  St.  Clair,  all  of  Fort  Washakie. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father;  a brother,  Erno  Chavez;  and 
grandparents,  Wallace  and  Winnie  St.  Clair  and  Duanita  and  Thomas  Cashen. 

The  family  would  appreciate  memorials  to  the  American  Cancer  Society,  in 
care  of  Hudson's  Funeral  Home,  680  Mount  Hope  Drive,  Lander,  WY  82520. 

September  19,  2004 

Louis  Chavez  Dr. 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Funeral  services  for  former  Wyoming  resident  Louis 
Chavez  Dr.,  54,  of  Denver,  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  today.  Sept.  17,  at 
the  Shoshone  Episcopal  Mission  by  Tommy  Means.  Burial  will  follow  in 
Sacajawea  Cemetery  in  Fort  Washakie. 

He  died  Sept.  15,  2004,  at  St.  Doseph's  Hospital  in  Denver. 

Born  Dec.  3,  1949,  in  Fort  Washakie,  he  was  the  son  of  Louis  and  Velma 
(St.  Clair)  Chavez;  graduated  from  Lander  Valley  High  School;  and  received 
computer  certification  from  a technical  school  in  California. 

On  Dune  16,  1973,  he  married  Victoria  Davenport  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  couple  moved  to  Denver  from  Los  Angeles  in  1980  and  he  was  an  ATM 
repairman  for  National  Cash  Register  in  Denver  for  27  years.  He  was 
planning  to  retire  this  year. 

In  his  earlier  years,  he  enjoyed  camping,  hunting,  riding  horses,  and 
anything  to  do  with  the  great  outdoors.  He  liked  to  fish  in  his  later 
years  and  was  an  avid  fan  of  the  Denver  Broncos. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  31  years  of  Denver;  four  children,  Tina 
Louise  Chavez  of  Denver,  Christopher  Louis  Chavez  of  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
and  Deffrey  Doseph  and  Emma  Louisa  Chavez,  both  of  Denver;  and  four 
siblings,  Rita  Phillips  and  her  husband,  Dennis  Chavez  and  his  wife, 

Doreen  Chavez,  and  Orval  St.  Clair,  all  of  Fort  Washakie. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father;  a brother,  Erno  Chavez;  and 
grandparents,  Wallace  and  Winnie  St.  Clair  and  Duanita  and  Thomas  Cashen. 

The  family  would  appreciate  memorials  to  the  American  Cancer  Society,  in 
care  of  Hudson's  Funeral  Home,  680  Mount  Hope  Drive,  Lander,  WY  82520. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 


The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

September  15,  2004 

Iona  C.  Salois 

Iona  "Big  Eyes"  C.  Salois,  72,  passed  away  Sunday,  Sept.  12,  2004,  at 
Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center  of  natural  causes. 

A wake  was  held  at  the  Eagle  Shield  Center  in  Browning  with  a Rosary 
Service  as  well.  Funeral  Mass  was  held  today  (Thursday)  at  the  Little 
Flower  Catholic  Church  in  Browning.  Burial  followed  in  Schildt  Cemetery. 
Pondera  Funeral  Flome  is  handling  the  arrangements. 

Salois  was  born  Sept.  1,  1932  to  lames  and  Irene  (Racine)  Salois  in 
Browning.  She  was  a homemaker  and  had  lived  in  East  Glacier,  Browning,  and 
Fisher  Flatt.  She  enjoyed  family  gatherings  and  picnics,  old  time  music, 
"Archie"  comic  books,  puzzle  books,  and  making  crafts. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sisters,  Elaine  Spang  of  Lame  Deer,  Jewel  Gilham 
and  Merle  Salois  both  of  Browning;  brothers,  Verlin  Salois  of  East  Glacier 
and  Gerald  "Timber"  Salois  of  Woodland,  Wash.;  a special  nephew,  Jim 
McNeely,  and  many  other  nieces  and  nephews. 

Preceding  her  in  death  were  her  parents;  a sister,  Winnie  Salois; 
brothers,  Galen  Salois  and  Eldon  "Buzzy"  Salois. 

A memorial  has  been  established. 

Thomas  No  Runner 

Thomas  No  Runner,  68,  of  Browning  died  Monday,  Sept.  13,  2004  of  heart 
failure  at  Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center. 

A wake  is  from  now  until  Friday  evening  at  Glacier  Community  Center  with 
the  Rosary  service  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Center.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  Saturday 
at  11  a.m.  at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church  in  Browning.  Burial  will 
follow  in  St.  Michael's  Cemetery  in  Browning  near  his  parents.  Pondera 
Funeral  Flome  is  handling  the  arrangements. 

Fie  was  born  Nov.  11,  1935  to  Joseph  and  Ann  (Night  Gunn)  No  Runner  in 
Browning.  Thomas  attended  school  in  Browning  until  the  11th  grade.  Fie 
liked  all  sports,  basketball,  football,  and  baseball.  During  his  rodeo 
days  he  was  a bareback  rider  and  bull  rider.  Thomas  enjoyed  Indian  dancing 
and  drumming  in  his  younger  years. 

Fie  married  Joyce  Strike  With  A Gun  in  1954  in  Browning.  To  this  union 
was  born  Thomas  and  Joseph  and  a foster  son,  Daniel  Guardipee.  They  later 
divorced . 

From  1973-1974  he  went  to  school  at  Indian  Action  to  be  an  electrician. 

Fie  worked  in  construction,  on  the  railroad,  in  the  oilfields  in  the  70s, 
and  for  some  time  at  the  pencil  factory.  Thomas  started  dating  Evelyn 
Little  Dog  in  1979  and  married  her  in  January  1995  in  Cut  Bank.  Fie  coached 
the  boxing  club  in  Browning  from  1971-1978. 

No  Runner  was  well  known  for  his  arts  and  crafts  and  was  internationally 
known  for  his  Indian  dolls  and  tepees. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Evelyn  No  Runner  of  Browning;  step-daughters, 
Forrestina  (Pat  Sr.)  Calf  Boss  Ribs  of  Fleart  Butte,  Karrine  (Karl)  Mad 
Plume  and  Bonita  (Isias)  Murillo  both  of  Browning;  sons,  Thomas  (Marsha) 

No  Runner  Jr.  and  Joseph  (Marge)  No  Runner  both  of  Browning;  foster  son, 
Daniel  Guardipee  of  Browning;  step-son,  Carl  (Brenda)  Spotted  Bear  of 
Browning;  19  grandchildren  and  14  great-grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

September  9,  2004 

Leo  P.  'Sam'  Flammer,  Jr. 

RONAN  - Leo  P.  "Sam"  Flammer,  Jr.,  62,  went  to  join  the  ancestors  on 
Thursday  at  St.  Luke  Flospital  in  Ronan. 

A member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribe,  Sam  was  born 
April  20,  1942  in  St.  Ignatius  to  Angelis  Finley  and  Leo  Flammer,  Sr.  Sam 
was  orphaned  at  a young  age  and  raised  in  Ronan  by  a kind  and 
understanding  woman,  Elizabeth  Yatelamee  Flammer. 


A dedicated  veteran  of  Vietnam,  Sam  enlisted  at  17  with  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  and  served  two  terms  in  Vietnam/Indochina  Theatre.  Upon  his  return 
he  settled  into  raising  his  family  with  wife  Doanne  Weaselhead  whom  he  had 
met  in  1967.  They  made  their  home  in  Ronan,  Fresno,  Calif.,  Missoula  and 
Evaro  before  returning  to  Ronan. 

Sam  was  trained  in  heavy  equipment  operation  in  Fresno  and  auto 
mechanics  in  Missoula. 

Fie  worked  for  the  Missoula  Housing  Authority  and  later  for  the  Tribe 
before  becoming  disabled  from  a motorcycle  accident. 

Always  an  optimist,  Sam  kept  up  his  hobbies  of  working  on  cars, 
huckleberry  picking,  building  things,  hunting  and  fishing  and  spending 
time  with  his  kids  and  grandkids.  He  always  had  a smile  and  loved  his  dogs. 
Secretly,  though,  he  just  wished  he  would  hit  a Keno  jackpot  more  often 
and  he  enjoyed  talking  to  the  neighbor  about  the  in  and  outs  of  the 
neighborhood . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son  David,  who  died  as  a toddler;  his 
parents;  brothers  Lloyd  Hammer,  Roger  Vanderburg  and  Bobby  Hammer;  sister 
Victoria  Hammer,  and  niece  Roberta  Fairbanks. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Doanne  of  Ronan;  his  children,  Michael, 

Brenda  and  Renae;  his  grandchildren,  Shawn,  David,  Roberta,  Erik  Hammer; 
his  siblings,  Dennis  Hammer,  Tony  Hammer,  Pascal  Hammer,  Dohn  Hammer, 

Eneas  Hammer,  Katherine  (Hubert)  Fairbanks,  Helen  Hammer  and  Annie  Hammer, 
and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Funeral  services  with  military  honors  were  held  Monday  in  the  Longhouse. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

September  15,  2004 
Ervin  Dames  Four  Bear 

BROCKTON  - Fort  Kipp  native  Ervin  Dames  Four  Bear,  75,  who  worked  for 
the  BIA  Road  Department  for  more  than  29  years  until  retiring,  died  Monday 
at  a Poplar  hospital. 

A wake  service  is  7 p.m.  Friday  at  Brockton  Cultural  Center.  His  funeral 
is  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  Center,  with  burial  in  Fort  Kipp  Cemetery. 
Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Pearl  Four  Bear  of  Brockton;  sons  Myron  Four 
Bear  of  Brockton  and  Dennis  Four  Bear  of  Wolf  Point;  daughters  Kathleen 
Lambert,  Irene  Evenson  and  Theresa  Four  Bear,  all  of  Brockton;  a brother, 
Raymond  Four  Bear  of  Brockton;  17  grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchild. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Kevin  Dames  Four  Bear;  two 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grandson. 

Iona  C.  'Big  Eyes'  Salois 

EAST  GLACIER  - Iona  C.  "Big  Eyes"  Salois,  72,  a housewife,  died  of 
natural  causes  Sunday  at  a Kalispell  hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  the  Eagle  Shield  Center  in  Browning,  with 
rosary  at  7 this  evening.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  Little 
Flower  Catholic  Church,  with  burial  in  Schildt  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral 
Home  of  Conrad  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

She  is  survived  by  sisters  Elaine  Spang  of  Lame  Deer  and  Dewel  Gilham 
and  Merle  Salois  of  Browning;  and  brothers  Verlin  Salois  of  East  Glacier 
and  Gerald  "Timber"  Salois  of  Woodland,  Wash. 

She  is  also  survived  by  a special  nephew.  Dim  McNeely;  and  many  other 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Iona  was  born  Sept.  1,  1932,  to  Dames  and  Irene  (Racine)  Salois,  in 
Browning.  She  was  a homemaker  and  had  lived  in  East  Glacier,  Browning,  and 
Fisher  Flatt.  Iona  enjoyed  family  gatherings  and  picnics,  old  time  music, 
"Archie"  comic  books,  puzzle  books  and  making  crafts. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a sister,  Winnie  Salois;  and 
brothers  Galen  Salois  and  Eldon  "Buzzy"  Salois. 

A memorial  has  been  established. 


September  17,  2004 


Alden  George  'Diggs'  Bird 

BROWNING  - Alden  George  "Diggs"  Bird,  75,  an  Army  veteran  and  ranch  hand, 
died  after  a short  illness  Wednesday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Monday  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  in  Browning. 
Funeral  Mass  is  1 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church.  Pondera 
Funeral  Home  of  Conrad  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  two  nephews  and  one  niece. 

Thomas  No  Runner 

BROWNING  - Thomas  No  Runner,  68,  of  Browning,  died  of  heart  failure 
Monday  at  a Kalispell  hospital. 

Rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  Glacier  Community  Center  in  Browning. 

Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church,  with 
burial  in  St.  Michael's  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Evelyn  No  Runner  of  Browning;  sons  Thomas  No 
Runner  Dr.,  Doseph  No  Runner  and  Daniel  Guardipee,  all  of  Browning; 
stepdaughters  Forrestina  Calf  Boss  Ribs  of  Heart  Butte  and  Karrine  Mad 
Plume  and  Bonita  Murillo  of  Browning;  a stepson,  Carl  Spotted  Bear  of 
Browning;  19  grandchildren  and  14  great-grandchildren . 

September  20,  2004 

Gilbert  Dames  Has  The  Eagle  Dr. 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Gilbert  Dames  Has  The  Eagle  Dr.,  33,  of  Fort  Belknap,  a 
B.I.A.  firefighter,  died  Saturday  in  Fort  Belknap. 

His  wake  begins  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Red  Whip  Center  in  Fort  Belknap. 
Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  center,  with  burial  in  the  Buckman 
Family  Cemetery  at  Wild  Horse  Butte.  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is 
handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  and  stepfather,  Mary  Lou  Long  Knife  and 
Davis  Long  Knife,  both  of  Fort  Belknap;  a daughter,  Devonna  Has  The  Eagle 
of  Fort  Belknap;  a son  Damani  Has  The  Eagle  of  Fort  Belknap;  sisters 
Marcella  Has  The  Eagle  and  Brenda  Messerly,  both  of  Fort  Belknap  and 
Crystal  Max  of  Sisseton,  S.D.;  and  a brother,  Ronnie  Has  The  Eagle  of 
Lodge  Pole. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Gilbert  Has  The  Eagle  Sr. 

The  cause  of  death  was  self-inflicted  asphyxiation. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

September  18,  2004 

Dorothy  Soolook,  63 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Dorothy  Ann  Elasanga  Soolook,  63,  died  of  natural 
causes  Sept.  6,  2004,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A visitation  was  held  in  Anchorage  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  with 
additional  services  and  burial  in  Teller. 

Ms.  Soolook  was  born  Feb.  17,  1941,  in  Little  Diomede.  She  was  raised  in 
Teller,  was  a longtime  Nome  resident  and  lived  in  Seattle  for  short  time 
before  moving  to  Anchorage. 

Ms.  Soolook  was  a homemaker  and  child-care  provider. 

She  was  a member  of  Holy  Family  Cathedral,  where  she  regularly  attended 
Thursday  meetings. 

Ms.  Soolook  enjoyed  knitting,  puzzles  and  bingo.  She  loved  children, 
especially  babies. 

Her  family  wrote,  "Her  smile  and  kindness  will  always  be  missed." 
Survivors  include  her  son,  David  Soolook  Dr.  of  Teller;  grandchildren 
throughout  Alaska,  including  Frank  Soolook  of  Bethel,  Thomas  Dames  Iyahuk 
of  Houston,  Wesley  Soolook  of  Anchorage,  and  Blaire  Okpealuk  of  Wales; 
sister,  Mary  Moyer  of  Anchorage;  nieces,  Nancy  Ahkinga  and  Martha  Soolook 
of  Anchorage,  Bernadette  Ayahuk  of  Palmer,  Marie  Soolook  of  Wales,  Rosalie 
Soolook  of  Nome,  Anita  Soolook  and  AnnMargaret  Soolook  of  Diomede,  and 
Bernadette  Iyahuk  of  Palmer;  nephews,  Dennis  Soolook,  Robert  Soolook, 


Edward  Soolook,  Patrick  Soolook,  Henry  Soolook  and  Thomas  Soolook,  all  of 
Diomede,  Mike  and  Anthony  Soolook  of  Anchorage,  and  Tommy  Soolook  of 
Marshall;  cousins,  Alice  Soolook,  Theresa  Soolook,  Phyllis  Trufant, 
Lincoln  Milligrock,  Alfred  Milligrock,  Mesonga  Atkinson,  Chris  Johnson, 
Tamerlane  Johnson,  Sylvia  Eningowak,  Darlene  Odom,  Martha  Dides  and  many 
others;  longtime  companion,  Ray  Aluvak  of  Anchorage;  and  friend,  Ivar 
Ahkinga  of  Anchorage. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a sister. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

September  20,  2004 
Gilbert  Has  The  Eagle  Jr. 

FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY  - Gilbert  James  Has  The  Eagle  Jr.,  33,  whose  Indian 
name  was  TATANKA  HE'  HOKSHINA,  Buffalo  Horn  Boy,  died  Saturday,  Sept.  18, 
2004. 

A wake  service  will  begin  this  evening  at  7 p.m.  in  the  Red  Whip  Center 
A funeral  Mass  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Red  Whip  Center,  with 
burial  following  in  the  Buckman  Family  Cemetery  at  Wild  Horse  Butte. 

Gilbert  was  born  on  Feb.  1,  1971,  to  Gilbert  Has  The  Eagle  Sr.  and  Mary 
Lou  Buckman  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency.  He  was  raised  in  the  Lodge  Pole  and 
the  Fort  Belknap-Harlem  area.  He  attended  school  at  Harlem,  Wahpeton,  N.D 
Chemewa,  Ore.,  and  Flandreau,  S.D. 

Gilbert  was  a wildland  firefighter  for  many  years.  An  accomplished 
artist,  he  has  paintings  throughout  the  area  and  in  Sisseton,  S.D. 

Gilbert  married  Misty  Begay  in  Sisseton,  S.D.  The  marriage  ended  in 
divorce,  and  Gilbert  returned  to  the  Fort  Belknap-Harlem  area  to  live. 

He  met  ShaRae  Frost  and  shared  his  life  with  her  for  a time.  They  had  a 
daughter,  Devonna  Has  The  Eagle. 

Later  Gilbert  met  Valerie  Striker,  and  they  had  a son,  Damani  Has  The 
Eagle  was  born. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Gilbert  Has  The  Eagle  Sr.; 
paternal  grandparents,  Zeke  and  Victoria  Has  The  Eagle  of  Lodge  Pole;  and 
paternal  grandfather,  Martin  Buckman  Sr.  of  Fort  Belknap. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Damani  Has  The  Eagle;  daughter,  Devonna  Has 
The  Eagle;  stepdaughter.  Mystic  Striker;  mother,  Mary  Lou  (Buckman) 
LongKnife;  stepfather,  Davis  Long  Knife,  all  of  Fort  Belknap;  sisters, 
Marcella  Has  The  Eagle  and  Brenda  (Lionel)  Messerly,  all  of  Fort  Belknap, 
and  Crystal  (Travis)  Max  of  Sisseton,  S.D.;  brother,  Ronnie  Has  The  Eagle 
of  Lodge  Pole;  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 

September  14,  2004 
Daniel  Clayton  Folletti 

Haines  resident  Daniel  Clayton  Folletti,  20,  died  Sept.  2,  2004,  in  a 
Seattle  hospital  from  injuries  sustained  in  a car  accident  in  Haines. 

He  was  born  July  15,  1984,  to  Fred  and  Sue  Folletti.  Daniel  was  an  Eagl 
Wolf  Kaagwaanton.  He  graduated  from  Haines  High  School  in  2002.  He 
attended  community  college  in  Medford,  Ore.,  while  living  there  with  his 
partner,  Joslin  McCleary,  and  his  son,  Clayton  Alec  Folletti. 

Daniel  was  a Chilkat  dancer  since  the  age  of  7,  helped  in  his  family's 
business,  worked  at  the  Alaskan  and  Proud  Market  during  high  school  and 
most  recently  worked  for  Stickler  Construction. 

His  family  said  that  he  loved  the  outdoors,  especially  hunting  and 
fishing.  He  was  popular  with  young  people  and  adults  alike. 

He  is  survived  by  his  newborn  son;  his  partner;  father  and  mother; 
grandmothers  Jean  Clayton  and  Norma  Folletti;  brother  David  Folletti; 
sisters  Mary  Folletti  and  Shelly  Fehling;  and  numerous  uncles,  aunts  and 
cousins . 

A celebration  of  his  life  was  held  at  the  Karl  Ward  Gymnasium  at  Haines 
High  School  on  Sept.  6,  where  more  than  500  mourners  attended. 


Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

September  14,  2004 

Shirley  Mae  Lotteridge  (Hess) 

LOTTERIDGE  (Hess)  Shirley  Mae  - As  the  result  of  a lengthy  battle  with 
diabetes,  at  the  St.  Doseph's  Hospital,  Hamilton  on  Monday,  September  13, 
2004,  age  64  years; 

beloved  wife  of  Glen  Hess;  cherished  mother  of  Brian  Silversmith 
(Loretta)  of  Ohsweken,  Lyle  Silversmith,  Graham  (Buck)  Silversmith 
(Maureen)  of  Olcott,  New  York,  Rick  (Rat)  Silversmith  (Kathy),  Tracey 
Silversmith  (Kirby)  of  Ohsweken,  Nichole  Hess  (Kenny)  of  Brantford; 
daughter-in-law  Ruth  of  Olcott,  New  York;  grandmother  of  Damie,  Dale  Dr., 
Paulie,  Richie,  Lehander,  Graham  Dr.,  Cody,  Kirstie,  Kenny,  Robert, 
Heather,  Ashanti,  Karissa,  Austin,  Cole  and  Dylan;  great-grandmother  to 
Ethan  and  godmother  to  Brandon;  survived  by  sister  Karen  (Larry)  Gervais 
of  Timmins,  Ronnie  of  Michigan;  also  survived  by  brothers-in-law,  sisters- 
in-law,  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews,  and  by  mother-in-law  Phyllis 
Hess; 

predeceased  by  son  Dale  Silversmith,  mother  Mildred  Atkins,  father 
Gordon  Williams,  brother  Harry  Williams,  and  grandmother  Elizabeth  Dohns; 
dear  friend  of  Pauline,  and  Maynard  Powless.  The  family  will  honour  her 
life  with  visitation  at  her  home,  #514  Seneca  Road,  Six  Nations,  after  7 p 
m.  Tuesday  where  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  September  16, 
2004  at  1 p.  m.  Cremation  to  follow.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  to  the 
Iroquois  Lodge,  Ohsweken  would  be  appreciated  by  the  family. 

Arrangements  by  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Halifax  Herald  Limited. 

September  18,  2004 

Pamela  Ann  Favel 
Regina,  SK 

FAVEL  - On  Tuesday,  September  14,  2004,  PAMELA  ANN  FAVEL,  late  of  Regina 
SK  passed  away  at  the  age  of  44  years. 

Predeceased  by  her  father,  Randall  Daniels; 

Pamela  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Lillian  Favel-Daniels;  special  friend, 
George  Grund;  sons,  Ryan  and  Terrance  Daniels;  sister,  Lyn  (Dave 
Stephenson)  Daniels;  brothers,  Greg  (Denise)  Favel,  Randy  (Ilona)  Daniels, 
Rory  Daniels  and  Sheldon  Daniels;  special  aunt,  Lily;  and  numerous  aunts, 
uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  September  19,  2004  at  1:00  P.M. 
in  the  Kawacatoose  First  Nation  School  Gymnasium  with  Elders,  officiating. 
Interment  to  follow  in  the  Kawacatoose  First  Nation  North  Cemetery.  A Wake 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  September  18,  2004  at  3:00  P.M.  in  the  Gymnasium 
Arrangements  entrusted  to  VICTORIA  AVENUE  FUNERAL  HOME  761-2727 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

September  15,  2004 

Andrew  Archie  Small  Legs  "Naapyoohkiyoo"  (Old  Man  Bear) 

ANDREW  ARCHIE  SMALL  LEGS  'NAAPYOOHKIYOO'  (OLD  MAN  BEAR)  passed  away 
suddenly  September  9,  2004  in  Lethbridge  AB. 

He  was  predeceased  by  the  late  Bernadette  Small  Legs  (McDonald)  who  he 
shared  life  time  memories  with.  The  late  Dames  (Dusty)  Small  Legs,  late 
Conrad  (Hoss)  Small  Legs,  and  Faye  (tweedy)  Small  Legs. 

He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  Children  Clayton  (Pam)  Small  Legs,  Noreen 
(Rusty)  Wells.  Numerous  grandchildren,  great  - grand  children,  all 
relatives  and  friends. 

Andrew  had  many  accomplishments  he  worked  for  the  Peigan  Band  Special 
Constable,  Dohnson  Sawmill,  Westcastle  Correction  (Bush  Camp),  Peigan 
Group  Home,  Peigan  Carpenter  and  Ranching,  his  last  days  spent  was  helping 
inmates  at  Bowden  Institute  as  an  Elder  advisor.  He  shared  his  life 


experience  with  his  children,  grand  children  and  close  family  of  the 
hardships  in  life  that  will  develop  ones  path  of  life  and  individuality. 
Andrew  had  a strong  belief  in  the  Blackfoot  tradition  way  of  life. 

A tribute  will  be  held  at  the  Piikani  Community  Hall  on  Wednesday 
September  15,  2004  at  1:00pm  and  gathering  of  family  and  friends  at 
Clayton  Small  Legs  Residence  on  Tuesday,  September  14,  2004. 

September  16,  2004 

Angela  Carmen  Rabbit 

ANGELA  CARMEN  RABBIT,  beloved  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Micheline  Rabbit, 
passed  away  suddenly  on  September  10th,  2004  near  Lavern,  Blood  Reserve  at 
the  age  of  12  years. 

Left  to  mourn  her  passing  are  parents;  Andrew  & Micheline.  Brothers; 
Scotty,  Quinton  (Kirsten),  Randis(Krista) , Andre,  Christopher,  Andrew  Dr. 
and  Shay.  Sisters;  Wanda  (Leonard),  Andrea  (Raymond),  Vanessa  and  Celina. 
Grandparents;  Michael  White  Eagle  of  Siksika  and  Roberta  Iron  Shirt  of 
Peigan . 

As  a family  we  had  hoped  to  witness  and  be  a part  of  her  journey  through 
life  instead  with  heavy  heart  and  great  sorrow  we  look  back  over  the  years 
and  remember  why  so  many  people  loved  her.  Angela  had  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  someone  far  beyond  her  youth  if  she  was  not  on  the  phone  talking 
to  family  and  friends  she  was  surrounded  by  them.  She  relished  moments 
with  her  little  cousins  as  she  snatched  them  up  as  soon  as  they  came  in 
the  door  and  very  soon  they  were  involved  in  an  activity  organized  by  her. 
Although  Angela  was  with  us  for  only  12  years  she  lived  her  life  to  the 
fullest.  Angela  received  all  of  her  education  on  the  Blood  Reserve, 
starting  her  early  years  up  to  Grade  4 at  Lavern  Elementary  and  continuing 
from  there  to  Kainai  Middle  School.  Her  energy  and  zest  for  life  blossomed 
as  she  delved  into  athletics.  Having  been  a player  with  the  Kainai  Little 
Chiefs  at  8 years  of  age  the  transition  from  ice  to  field  was  easy.  For 
two  years  she  played  with  the  school  soccer  team,  proving  herself  quite 
capable  . Angela  felt  it  was  time  to  pursue  other  interests  as  she 
embarked  into  the  world  of  music.  Family,  gospel  and  music  brought  her  to 
the  stage  many  times  as  she  sang  her  heart  out  in  front  of  audiences 
locally  and  into  the  United  States.  Angela  was  especially  elated  with  the 
opportunity  to  perform  for  the  elders  at  the  Kainai  Continuing  Care  Centre 
under  the  direction  of  Olivia  Tailfeathers . Most  recently  she  purchased  an 
organ  in  an  effort  to  improve  her  skills  and  be  able  to  play  at  family 
gatherings.  The  best  part  of  all  this  was  singing  along  side  her  mother. 
Angela  strived  to  succeed  at  all  she  endeavored  to  do.  Getting  to  school 
was  at  the  top  of  her  list.  Last  school  year  her  accomplishments  included 
100%  attendance.  Angela  touched  the  hearts  of  many  and  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  her  Nieces  & Nephews;  Lacey,  Kursey,  Kathy,  Kirby,  Scotty  Dr. 
Cassius,  and  Deyton.  Uncles;  Curtis  (Carla),  Joseph  (Monica),  Michael 
(Lorraine),  Robert  (Hope  Ann),  Homer  (Donna),  Bruce  (Trina),  Wayne  (Ann), 
and  Ross.  Aunties;  Brenda  (Robert),  Michelle  (Brian),  LeeAnn  (Bradley)  and 
Staycie.  Many  other  extended  family  too  numerous  to  mention  but  certainly 
very  special  to  her  and  our  family. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve 
on  Thursday,  Sept  16th  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.  and  continue  all  night  at 
the  Senator  Gladstone  Hall,  Blood  Reserve.  The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held 
at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on  Friday,  September  17th, 
2004  at  1:00  p.m.  Interment  to  follow  in  the  Family  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB,  653-3844. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2004  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

October  2,  2004 

Mohawk  Kentenha/moon  of  poverty 
Assiniboine  Tasnaheja-hagikta/striped  gopher  looks  back  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM,  RezLife,  Frostys  Amerindian  and  Rez_LIfe 
Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 


++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


I can  still  see  the  butchered  women  and  children  lying  heaped  and 
scattered  all  along  the  crooked  gulch  as  plain  as  when  I saw  them  with 
eyes  still  young.  And  I can  see  that  something  else  died  there  in  the 
bloody  mud,  and  was  buried  in  the  blizzard.  A people's  dream  died 
there.  It  was  a beautiful  dream." 

_ Black  Elk,  Lakota  ...  speaking  on  what  he  witnessed  at  Wounded  Knee. 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

| only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
| learned  by  children.  I 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  | 

| * Without  action,  only  20  | 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

| Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a j 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

I let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


My  lovely  wife,  Danet,  comments  on  the  President's  "Sovereignty  Memo". 


"This  memorandum  is  intended  only  to  improve  the  internal  management  of 
the  executive  branch  and  is  not  intended  to,  and  does  not,  create  any 
right,  benefit,  or  trust  responsibility,  substantive  or  procedural, 
enforceable  at  law  or  in  equity,  by  a party  against  the  United  States, 
its  agencies,  entities,  or  instrumentalities,  its  officers  or  employees, 
or  any  other  person." 

GEORGE  W.  BUSH, 

http://www.whitehouse.gOv/news/releases/2004/09/20040923-4.html# 

Please  read  the  above  paragraph  very  carefully.  It  is  the  final 
paragraph  of  George  Bush's  memorandum  affirming  the  sovereignty  of  Native 
Nations  in  this  country  delivered  this  past  week.  What  this  means  that 
all  the  verbiage  that  went  before  seems  to  affirm  a principle  tribes  have 
been  struggling  to  see  this  country  acknowledge  for  centuries,  and  many 
tribal  leaders  have  greeted  it  with  enthusiasm.  BUT  - it  is  all  window 
dressing. 

That  last  paragraph  is  one  gigantic  "I  said  it,  but  nobody  in  the 
government  has  been  given  the  authority  to  support  it."  It  says  none  of 
what  went  before  can  be  enforced  in  any  way.  Without  the  teeth  of 
enforcement,  this  "sovereignty  notice"  is  even  less  meaningful  than 
promises  U.S.  government  officials  have  made  to  our  nations  throughout  its 
history.  It  is  only  election-eve  posturing,  lacking  any  responsibility  or 
assurance  to  our  people.  If  the  U.S.  can  blithely  break  treaties  backed 
by  law,  and  it  has  - how  easily  can  this  piece  of  fluff  be  shrugged  off? 

Speaking  of  election  follies  - note  the  experience  of  President  Shirley 
of  the  Navajo  Nation  at  the  opening  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 
Dignitaries  from  Native  Nations  were  given  seats  and  functions  at  the 
opening  ceremonies.  But  where  were  the  Navajo,  the  largest  tribe 
remaining  in  this  country?  And  where  was  President  Shirley's  position  in 
the  ceremonies?  Invisible.  No  seat  with  the  dignitaries.  Why?  Mr. 
Shirley  has  an  opinion.  He  believes  the  wealthy  tribes  with  casinos  that 
generate  funds  to  grease  politicians'  palms,  and  who  contributed  to  the 
museum,  were  rewarded  with  precedence.  He's  probably  right.  I have  a 
sneaking  suspicion  that  there  is  an  additional  factor.  Is  it  a 
coincidence  that  many  of  those  casino  tribes,  who  received  starring  roles 
at  the  opening,  happen  to  be  supporting  Bush  in  the  coming  election,  and 
Mr.  Shirley,  who  was  snubbed,  supports  his  opponent? 

To  our  Dine  brothers  and  sisters  - we  note  that  the  GOP  has  set  up  an 
election  office  in  Window  Rock  to  court  tribal  votes.  Read  the  above  and 
consider  what  the  people  in  that  office  are  saying,  and  how  it  fits  with 
what  their  leaders  do.  And  if  any  other  tribe  thinks  this  can't  happen 
to  them  or  their  leaders,  they  need  to  go  back  and  read  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  how  it  has  dealt  with  Indian  nations  in  the  past.  What 
succeeds  with  one  (and  success  means  elimination  or  marginalization  in  U.S. 
terms),  will  be  tried  with  others. 


+///  lanet  Smith 

/*/+  P.  0.  Box  672168 

+ / * Marietta,  GA  30008,  U 
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Elections  are  held  every  year  somewhere  in  America  for  some  office  or 
new  law.  This  happens  to  be  2004  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  get 
to  vote  on  the  President.  A time  honored  tradition  not  looked  at  too 
keenly  by  all  Americans. 

I won't  go  into  the  election  of  2000.  That  is  now  part  of  America's 
history.  What  I do  want  to  address  is  the  item  that  never  seems  to  get 
addressed  or  acknowledged  during  these  four  year  elections ...  Indian  people 
of  the  United  States.  Sure,  all  the  candidates  talk  about  this  nation's 
first  citizens,  but  that's  about  it.  But,  during  2000  when  Bill  Bradley 
mentioned  during  his  campaign  that  the  United  States  should  give  the  Black 
Hills  back  to  the  Lakota  people,  he  was  dropped  faster  that  hot  commodity 
cheese  at  at  Grandma's  house!  How  dare  he  have  the  nerve  to  actually  take 
a stand  FOR  Indian  people  and  what  is  rightly  theirs.  His  party  showed  him 
the  door  and  he  was  gone. 

I've  read  a few  of  John  Kerry's  positions  on  Indians  and  their  rights. 
Kind  of  the  same  ole  same  ole.  President  Bush  is  the  one  we  really  need  to 
watch  out  for.  Remember,  he's  from  Texas  and  Texas  has  made  it  known  that 
there  are  no  Indians  in  Texas!  Did  you  know  that?  Well,  George  W.  is  not 
the  man  we  want  back.  But  here's  my  main  reason  why. 

The  United  States  is  spending  $200  BILLION  dollars  on  rebuilding  in  the 
far  east  where  our  young  men  and  women  have  given  their  lives.  The  Clinton 
administration  sent  billions  of  dollars  to  Columbia  to  fight  the  war  on 
drugs.  I can  take  you  to  the  resting  place  of  my  cousin  who  was  murdered 
there  with  two  of  her  companions  as  they  tried  to  assist  native  people  in 
Columbia  with  education.  Somehow  this  equation  does  not  equal.  Why  must 
many  Indian  people  here  in  America  go  without  while  two  men  in  suits  are 
on  TV  each  night  telling  me  if  I vote  for  them  things  will  be  better? 

Forget  all  the,  "free  money"  you've  heard  Indian  people  get  from  the 
government.  Plus,  not  every  tribe  in  the  United  States  has  gaming,  and 
even  if  they  do  they  are  not  always  guaranteed  success  let  alone  a profit. 
And  by  no  means  am  I saying  that  all  tribes  need  help,  although  they  all 
do  in  some  part  of  their  daily  existence.  What  I am  saying  is,  why  in  this, 
the  21st  century  must  we  as  Indian  people  still  feel  the  wrath  of  the 


United  States  when  our  leaders  choose  to  help  people  they  have  bombed?  Why 
were  our  people  the  last  to  get  recognition  from  our  government  after  the 
genocide  we've  endured  since  1492?  Why  won't  any  candidate  step  up  and  say, 
"Enough  is  enough... I will  take  care  of  and  ensure  the  existence  of  our 
first  Nations."? 

I think  I know  why...  because  many  Americans  don't  care. 

Shame  on  America. 
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Senators,  tribal  leaders  discuss  key  issues 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
September  27,  2004 

CRAZY  HORSE  - Sens.  Tim  Johnson  and  Tom  Daschle  listened  to  tribal 
leaders  from  across  South  Dakota  in  a closed-door  meeting  Saturday  at  the 
Crazy  Horse  mountain  carving  near  Custer. 

In  interviews,  organizers  and  the  senators  praised  the  summit  meeting. 
"I'm  very  pleased.  We're  getting  a dialogue  going,"  said  John  Steele, 
chairman  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

Charlie  Colombe,  president  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  said  the 
discussion  centered  on  tough  issues  in  Indian  Country.  Tribal  leaders 
quizzed  the  two  Democratic  senators  about  underfunded  programs,  crumbling 
school  buildings,  health  care,  tribal  court  systems,  lack  of  job 
development,  housing,  reservation  infrastructure  and  law  enforcement. 

"We  live  on  a reservation  140  miles  across  and  70  miles  deep  and  it  is 
patrolled  by  20  policemen,"  Colombe  said.  "That's  one  policeman  per  1,000 
people.  Why  do  we  have  20  policemen?  Where's  the  funding?" 

As  for  holding  the  session  behind  closed  doors,  he  said,  "We  wanted  an 
open  dialogue  without  the  worry  of  being  misquoted  by  the  media." 

American  Indian  newspaper  publisher  Tim  Giago  of  Rapid  City  said  the 
candid  discussion  was  "heartwarming. " 

Giago  had  had  announced  a U.S.  Senate  bid  against  Daschle  but  withdrew 
in  April  and  threw  his  support  to  the  Senate  Democratic  leader. 

Johnson  said  the  meeting  was  a listening  session.  "It's  not  a matter  of 
deal  making,  but  listening,  getting  their  perspective,"  he  said. 

"We  wanted  to  make  this  an  open,  friendly  discussion  with  everything  out 
on  the  table,"  he  said.  "We  wanted  to  talk  about  issues  in  a constructive 
manner. " 

The  session  was  needed,  said  Harold  Frazier,  chairman  of  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tribe.  "It's  a new  beginning,  and  I'm  hoping  it  will  lead  to 
more  meetings. 

"We  in  South  Dakota  have  a relationship  with  our  senators,  Johnson  and 
Daschle,  and  Rep.  (Stephanie)  Herseth.  I feel  that  we  know  them  not  only 
as  representatives  but  as  friends." 

Herseth  was  in  the  Middle  East  during  the  weekend  and  could  not  attend. 
Frazier,  who  works  with  the  National  American  Indian  Congress,  said 
other  tribes  have  little  or  no  relationship  with  their  congressional 
delegations . 

"Don't  take  it  for  granted,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Lewis  and  Clark  re-enactors  stir  Indian  debate 

By  Dim  Hughes 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

September  26,  2004 

Fort  Pierre,  S.D.  - It  was  200  years  ago  that  the  Corps  of  Discovery  led 
by  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  first  met  the  Sioux,  the  native 
people  of  the  High  Plains. 

One  of  the  most  significant  encounters  happened  here,  where  the  Bad 
River,  known  then  as  the  Teton,  meets  the  Missouri  River,  which  the  corps 
had  followed  upstream  from  St.  Louis.  It  was  tense,  according  to 
expedition  journals,  but  fighting  was  averted.  The  party  that  eventually 
opened  up  the  West  for  the  expansion  of  a young  United  States  of  America 
continued  on. 

On  Saturday,  a group  of  Lewis  and  Clark  re-enactors  heading  back  up  the 
Missouri  to  commemorate  the  bicentennial  and  descendants  of  the  Teton 
Sioux  who  today  call  themselves  Lakota  returned  to  the  scene  of  the 
historic  meeting. 

Some  Lakota  came  in  buckskins  and  feathers  to  participate  in  the 
festivities,  appearing  in  period  dress  to  re-enact  the  events  of  200  years 
ago  before  an  audience  at  the  local  fairgrounds. 

As  a narrator  told  the  story,  the  Native  Americans  and  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  re-enactors,  dressed  as  soldiers  and  trappers,  acted  out  the  scene 
before  a row  of  tepees. 

But  others  came  to  protest  what  they  call  the  ugly  legacy  of  Lewis  and 
Clark's  lauded  expedition  that  also  led  to  the  eventual  near-decimation  of 
Western  tribes. 

Today,  many  Lakota  struggle  on  poverty-stricken  reservations  such  as 
South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  whose  Shannon  County  is  a perennial 
contender  for  poorest  in  the  nation. 

"We  want  people  to  know  the  true  American  history,"  said  Victorio  Camp, 
29,  an  organizer  of  the  protest  from  Pine  Ridge.  "Not  only  the  white 
history,  but  the  history  of  all  people  in  this  country. 

"Native  people  have  been  persecuted  and  oppressed.  Our  lands  were  taken 
away,  the  buffalo  were  slaughtered,  and  our  whole  way  of  life  was 
destroyed.  We  feel  that  Lewis  and  Clark  was  the  beginning  of  all  of  this." 

Walking  through  the  fairground  parking  lot,  the  first  thing  spectators 
saw  Saturday  was  about  20  Lakota,  most  younger  than  30,  holding  staffs 
adorned  with  eagle  feathers  and  signs,  one  of  which  read:  "L  + C = DAWN  OF 
GENOCIDE." 

One  man  raised  an  upside-  down  American  flag  bearing  the  words:  "This 
piece  of  (expletive)  stole  my  country."  Drumming  and  chanting  and  the 
smell  of  burning  sage  filled  the  parking  lot.  Some  tourists  stopped  to 
take  pictures. 

Some  were  sympathetic,  but  others  said  they  were  not  going  to  change 
their  minds  about  Lewis  and  Clark. 

"I  guess  they  have  the  right  to  do  whatever  they  see  fit,  but  I don't 
like  to  see  the  flag  upside-down  and  that  written  on  it,"  said  Dan  Busse 
of  Highmore,  S.D.  "I  think  it's  perfectly  good  to  celebrate  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  and  follow  it  all  the  way  up  the  river.  It  was  the  future 
of  this  country. " 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  re-  enactors  are  nearly  finished  with  this  year's 
installment  of  their  bicentennial  repeat  of  the  original  1804-06  survey. 

Last  week,  after  meeting  with  Camp  and  others  downstream  in  a southern 
South  Dakota  town,  re-enactment  organizers  refused  demands  that  they  turn 
around,  citing  the  support  of  many  tribal  governments  in  the  area. 

"There's  a spotlight  on  us  going  up  the  river,"  said  Don  Ruybalid,  a 
member  of  the  expedition  whose  members  wear  period  clothing  but  also  carry 
cellphones.  "For  us,  it's  a great  experience,  to  allow  Native  Americans  to 


step  into  that  spotlight  to  voice  their  grievances.  Unless  we  continue 
going  up  the  river,  that's  going  to  stop." 

But  that  argument  does  not  placate  those  Lakota  who  today  see  Lewis  and 
Clark  not  as  explorers  but  as  military  scouts  who  allowed  for  the 
subsequent  massacres  and  depredations  of  native  peoples  across  the  West. 

"We  want  it  to  come  out  that  when  Lewis  and  Clark  explored  the  Missouri, 
they  were  actually  mapping  out  the  destruction  of  Indian  Country, " said 
Floyd  Looks  for  Buffalo  Hand,  a Lakota  spiritual  leader  from  Pine  Ridge 
who  did  not  make  the  three-hour  journey  to  Fort  Pierre  on  Saturday.  "There 
never  was  an  apology  from  the  United  States  government." 

Although  they  were  assailed  as  sellouts  Saturday  by  protesters,  some 
Lakota  who  performed  in  costume  before  the  mostly  white  crowd  said  they 
agreed  with  the  protesters. 

"I  don't  disagree  with  their  viewpoint,  but  history  is  important,"  said 
Sandy  Little,  who  also  lives  on  Pine  Ridge.  "We're  not  here  because  we 
condone  what  happened,  but  it's  important  that  people  remember  history." 

Other  Lakota  re-enactors  said  they  were  being  paid,  and  that  they  needed 
the  work. 

"I'm  just  here  because  it's  a job,"  said  Dohn  Black  Bear  Dr.,  who  said 
he  had  blood  relatives  in  the  parking  lot  crowd  Saturday.  "It  pays  money. 
But  it's  also  part  of  myself,  though.  I'm  just  trying  to  represent  myself. 
And  they  don't  put  food  on  my  table.  I get  paid  to  do  this." 

The  protesters  say  they  will  continue  their  public  opposition  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  as  the  re-enactors  continue  upriver. 

Staff  writer  Dim  Hughes  can  be  reached  at  303-820-1244 
or  jhughes@denverpost.com  . 

Copyright  2004  The  Denver  Post  or  other  copyright  holders. 
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Stop  Lewis  and  Clark  Re-enactments 

Ponca  warrior  Carter  Camp,  along  with  Vic  Camp,  Floyd  Hand,  Alex  White 
Plume,  Alfred  Bone  Shirt  and  others,  has  asked  for  support  to  stop  these 
genocidal  reminders. 

You  are  encouraged  to  become  involved.  Start  by  visiting  the  following 
website:  http : //www. stop lewi sand dark. org 

Prelude  to  Conquest:  They  Came  Among  Our  Nations.... 

Two  hundred  years  ago  an  imperial  power  sent  a group  of  spies  into  our 
lands  as  a prelude  to  conquest  and  the  dispossession  of  the  rightful 
owners.  They  came  among  our  Nations  spouting  the  same  lies  they  have  used 
since  Columbus.  They  spoke  of  peace  and  said  they  harbored  no  ill  will 
towards  our  People  but  they  were  eye  witnesses  to  the  deaths  and 
devastation  of  every  Tribal  Nation  east  of  the  Mississippi.  As  they 
surveyed  our  world  and  lusted  after  our  wealth  they  used  our  traditional 
hospitality  to  infiltrate  into  our  homelands  and  went  home  with  a 
blueprint  for  our  demise. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  our  Nations  leaders  did  not  know  that  Lewis  and 
Clark  had  been  sent  by  an  imperial  power  bent  on  conquest.  They  could  not 
know  that  America  claimed  to  have  "purchased"  our  homelands  from  Spain. 
Lewis  and  Clark  hid  that  truth  as  they  traversed  our  land  on  their  deadly 
mission.  As  a result  over  the  next  century  our  Nations  who  lived  in  the 
heart  of  the  continent  suffered  the  same  unimaginable  horrors  that  had 
previously  been  visited  upon  the  Nations  of  the  eastern  door.  Death  came 
to  our  lands  in  uncountable  numbers,  Buffalo,  Wolf  and  Eagle....  Ponca, 
Lakota  and  Blackfoot,  all  our  relations  were  consumed  by  the  lie  brought 


to  our  doors  by  Lewis  and  Clark. 

Now,  two  hundred  years  after  the  holocaust  of  the  plains,  our  conqueror 
has  come  among  us  once  again  seeking  our  help  in  hiding  the  truth  from 
posterity. 

Once  again  they  come  with  a lie  and  tell  our  leaders  they  seek  the  truth 
and  desire  to  "commemorate"  not  "celebrate".  Once  again  they  want  us  to 
throw  open  the  doors  of  our  Nations,  to  eat,  to  smoke  and  once  more  listen 
to  the  lie  that  their  victories  and  our  deaths  were  inevitable,  long  past 
and  not  worth  remembering.  But  this  time  there  are  some  Indian  people  who 
remember  their  ancestors  suffering.  Some  of  us  still  pray  on  sacred  lands 
and  hear  the  cries  of  the  spirits  of  our  passed-aways  as  they  cry  for 
justice  and  truth.  We  will  never  swallow  the  lies  that  killed  our  fathers, 
we  say  NO!  to  all  entreaties  to  "celebrate"  or  "commemorate"  the  genocide 
of  five  hundred  Nations  and  the  theft  of  our  history. 

We  have  met  with  the  re-enactors  of  genocide  to  ask  them  to  cease  and 
desist,  we  asked  them  to  turn  around  and  quit  playacting  their  lie.  They 
spit  upon  our  words  and  continue  to  sail  into  our  Nations.  We  say  no. 
Welcome  to  our  Stop  Lewis  and  Clark  web  site.  Here  you  will  find  the  words 
of  the  Traditional  People  who  are  demanding  justice  and  here  you  will  find 
our  invitation  for  all  to  help  us  bring  real  truth  and  reconciliation  to 
our  people. 

September  24,  2004 
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Future  of  Rez  coal  mine  still  in  doubt 
By  MICHELLE  ROBERTS 
Associated  Press  Writer 
September  21,  2004 

PHOENIX  - Quick  agreements  must  be  reached  between  utility  companies  and 
tribal  leaders  if  a major  coal  mine  on  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  reservations  is 
to  have  a future,  says  a top  Interior  Department  official. 

Deputy  Interior  Secretary  Steven  Griles  said  recent  meetings  with  the 
parties  have  failed  to  yield  crucial  agreements  that  would  allow  test 
drilling  of  an  aquifer  that  officials  hope  can  be  used  for  coal  mining  at 
Black  Mesa  in  far  northern  Arizona. 

"We  need  to  move  on  and  get  this  done  in  a quick  manner,"  Griles  said 
late  Friday  in  an  interview  with  The  Associated  Press. 

The  mine,  which  accounts  for  a significant  amount  of  revenue  and  jobs  on 
the  remote  Navajo  and  Hopi  reservations,  produces  coal  that  is  crushed 
into  powder,  mixed  with  water  and  then  piped  270  miles  to  the  Mohave 
Generating  Station  in  Laughlin,  Nev. 

The  tribes  have  demanded  that  mining  company  Peabody  Energy  quit  using 
the  current  aquifer  because  they  fear  the  pumping  is  damaging  springs  that 
have  ceremonial  significance.  They  have  said  the  pumping  of  the  current 
aquifer  should  end  by  2006,  the  same  time  that  the  exclusive  coal 
agreement  between  Mohave  Generating  Station  and  Black  Mesa  mine  must  be 
renewed.  The  mine  and  the  generating  station  cannot  operate  without  each 
other . 

A host  of  other  agreements  and  needed  pollution  upgrades  are  at  least 
partially  contingent  on  a new  water  source  being  developed. 

Unless  the  issues  are  resolved,  Mohave  Generating  Station,  which 
provides  power  to  millions  of  people  in  the  West,  will  be  shut  down  by  the 
end  of  next  year. 

Preliminary  tests  of  a larger  aquifer  have  been  done,  but  test  drilling 
is  needed  to  move  ahead  with  possible  development. 

Griles  said  test  drilling  was  supposed  to  start  last  week,  but  the 


utility  companies  have  signaled  they  no  longer  are  willing  to  put  up  the 
$2  million  needed  for  the  studies. 

The  holdup,  he  said,  "has  to  do  with  lawyers  who  are  lawyering." 

Officials  at  Southern  California  Edison,  the  utility  that  manages  Mohave 
Generating  Station,  said  the  company  was  willing  to  pay  for  the  drilling, 
but  the  promise  was  contingent  on  terms  for  potential  water  use  being 
reached . 

The  company  said  in  a statement  Monday  that  even  though  it  indicated 
last  week  it  was  no  longer  willing  to  fund  the  aquifer  study,  it  will 
reconsider . 

Griles  planned  to  meet  with  tribal  leaders  early  this  week  and  asked  the 
companies  to  be  available  for  an  "all  hands  on  deck  meeting." 

Peabody  officials  are  pushing  for  mediation  to  resolve  all  the  issues, 
including  the  water  issue. 

But  an  agreement  on  the  water  use  and  testing  must  be  reached  by  the 
Mohave  Generating  Station  owners  and  the  tribes,  said  Peabody  spokeswoman 
Beth  Sutton.  Peabody  is  not  a party  to  the  water  negotiations. 

Peabody  officials  remain  hopeful  that  Black  Mesa  and  Mohave  will 
continue  operating,  but  Sutton  said,  "We  have  looked  at  a range  of  options 
related  to  potential  closure." 

Closing  Black  Mesa  would  hurt  the  tribal  economies,  said  Griles,  whose 
department  houses  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  - all  of  which  are  involved  in  the  Black 
Mesa  quandary. 

"Once  closure  occurs,  I'm  not  sure  there  will  be  any  life  left  in  the 
mine  and  Mohave,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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Indian  Housing  Deficits  Described 

Report  Says  Poor  Homes  Lead  to  Health  Problems 

By  Mary  Fitzgerald 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

September  21,  2004 

Rachel  loseph  has  seen  entire  Native  American  families  living  in  just  one 
room,  children  huddled  in  housing  so  poorly  insulated  that  shafts  of  light 
could  be  seen  through  the  flimsy  wooden  walls. 

Now  a report  by  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council  highlights 
what  loseph,  chairwoman  of  the  Lone  Pine  Paiute  Tribe  in  California,  has 
known  all  along,  that  substandard  and  overcrowded  housing  contributes  to  a 
plethora  of  health,  social  and  family  problems  within  her  community. 

loseph,  co-chairwoman  of  the  national  steering  committee  for 
reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  says  the 
federal  government  has,  over  decades,  failed  to  address  the  needs  of 
Native  Americans. 

"What  do  we  have  to  do  for  our  voices  to  be  heard?"  she  said  yesterday 
at  a news  conference  to  release  the  housing  report. 

Launching  the  report  on  the  eve  of  the  official  opening  of  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  in  the  District,  Chester  Carl,  chairman  of 
the  NAIHC,  said  the  timing  was  fitting. 

"The  opening  of  the  museum  is  a cause  to  celebrate  --  but  it  is  also  a 
reminder  that  there  are  issues  such  as  health  and  housing  that  continue  to 
plague  Indian  people,"  Carl  said. 

While  proposing  a multifaceted  approach  toward  solving  the  housing 
crisis,  the  NAIHC  said  the  federal  government  has  a trust  responsibility 
to  support  tribal  development.  The  organization  called  for  federal 


legislation  to  create  a block  grant  for  infrastructure  funding. 

"Very  few  places  in  our  nation  have  children  hurting  as  much  as  on  our 
Indian  reservations/'  Carl  said.  "It  is  up  to  the  federal  government  to 
uphold  the  trust  responsibility  --  an  obligation  it  has  made  to  tribes 
through  treaties  and  laws  --  and  make  good  on  promises  ratified  centuries 
ago.  We,  as  Native  people,  will  also  continue  to  work  together  to  make  a 
better  life  for  our  children." 

The  survey  of  246  NAIHC  housing  authority  members  found  that  59  percent 
of  respondents  reported  overcrowded  housing  on  their  reservation,  and  83 
percent  described  housing  as  substandard,  with  problems  such  as  inadequate 
insulation,  lack  of  proper  sewage  treatment,  mold  and  lack  of  clean  water. 

A total  of  94  percent  indicated  that  such  poor  conditions  affected 
tribal  members'  health  and  the  well-being  of  their  children,  linking  an 
increase  in  cases  of  colds,  flu  and  skin  disorders  to  overcrowding  and 
substandard  housing. 

Almost  90  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  poor  housing  contributed 
to  social  problems  such  as  alcoholism  and  abuse. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  last  year  published  a study  that 
estimated  that  200,000  new  housing  units  are  needed  to  ease  the  housing 
crisis  in  Indian  Country. 

The  civil  rights  commission  study  had  found  that  14.7  percent  of  the 
dwellings  in  tribal  areas  are  overcrowded.  It  also  reported  that  about 
90,000  Native  American  families  are  homeless  or  lack  adequate  housing. 

"Native  Americans  living  on  reservations  have  some  of  the  worst  housing 
conditions  in  the  United  States,"  Carl  said.  "Native  Americans  are  three 
times  more  likely  to  live  in  overcrowded  housing.  Native  Americans  are 
more  likely  than  other  Americans  to  have  a lack  of  sewage  and  water 
systems,  telephone  lines  and  electricity." 

The  NAIHC  report  compared  the  amount  spent  by  the  federal  government  on 
health  care  for  prisoners  to  the  funds  allocated  to  Indian  communities. 

"The  government  spends  $3,803  per  inmate  per  year  compared  with  $1,914 
per  Native  American.  That's  a crime,"  Carl  said.  "The  federal  government 
has  not  done  its  share." 

Of  particular  concern  was  the  effect  of  overcrowding  on  Indian  children, 
said  Deborah  Cutler-Ortiz  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  who  participated 
in  the  news  conference. 

More  than  80  percent  of  those  surveyed  for  the  NAIHC  report  raised 
concerns  that  physical  and  psychological  difficulties  arising  from  poor 
housing  were  hampering  Native  American  children's  educational  progress. 

"Failure  to  address  these  interwoven  issues  will  only  assure  the 
continued  cycle  of  hardship  faced  by  American  Indian  children," 
Cutler-Ortiz  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Bush,  Kerry  courting  Indian  votes  this  year 
By  3 AMES  W.  BROSNAN 
September  23,  2004 

From  a White  House  visit  for  tribal  chiefs  Thursday  to  personal  visits 
with  John  Kerry,  Peter  Pino,  governor  of  the  Zia  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico,  has 
never  seen  presidential  candidates  woo  the  American  Indian  vote  like  they 
are  doing  this  year. 

"It  feels  good  because  people  are  starting  to  fight  over  our  vote  and  we 
feel  like  we  can  make  a difference,"  Pino  said. 

For  decades  many  states  tried  to  block  Indians  from  voting,  especially 


those  who  lived  on  reservations.  Utah  was  the  last  state  to  abolish  its 
anti-Indian  voting  provisions  in  1957. 

Now,  although  American  Indians  make  up  only  1.5  percent  of  the 
population,  they  are  a large  enough  vote  in  some  western  and  Midwest 
states  to  draw  attention  from  national  politicians. 

"Our  numbers  are  small  but  we  tend  to  vote  as  a bloc,"  and  usually  for 
Democrats,  said  LaDonna  Harris,  a Comanche  whose  former  husband,  Fred 
Harris,  ran  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  president  in  1972  and  who 
herself  ran  as  the  vice  presidential  nominee  of  the  short-lived  Citizens 
Party  in  1980. 

A Scripps  Howard  analysis  of  17  counties  where  American  Indians  make  up 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  population  showed  that  former  Vice  President 
A1  Gore  carried  12  counties  in  2000  and  President  Bush  carried  five. 

Michael  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribe  in  Connecticut, 
said  Bush  could  do  "fairly  well"  this  year,  but  that  it's  difficult  to 
forecast  with  more  than  500  federally  recognized  tribes. 

Thomas  and  Pino  were  among  more  than  100  tribal  leaders  invited  to  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  Thursday  for  a ceremony  honoring  the  opening 
of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  - and  to  receive  a soft  sell 
for  Bush's  re-election. 

After  600  broken  treaties,  Indians  are  "really  wary"  but  Bush  is  one 
leader  who  doesn't  make  "hollow  promises,"  said  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell,  R-Colo.,  dressed  in  the  regalia  of  a Northern  Cheyenne  chief.  He 
said  Bush  promised  to  triple  funding  for  Indian  school  construction  and 
followed  through. 

Bush  also  signed  an  executive  order  reaffirming  tribal  sovereignty.  He 
told  the  tribal  leaders,  "Native  American  cultures  thrive  and  flourish 
when  tribes  retain  control  over  their  own  affairs  and  their  own  future." 

"Too  little,  too  late,"  sniffed  Democrat  Anna  Whiting  Sorrel,  director 
of  Native  American  outreach  at  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  She 
pointed  out  that  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  would  be  campaigning  Friday  in 
Oklahoma  for  a Senate  candidate.  Rep.  Tom  Coburn,  R-Okla.,  who  recently 
said  Indian  treaties  were  "primitive  agreements"  holding  up  the  state's 
progress . 

Mike  Miller,  a spokesman  for  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  largest  tribe  in 
Oklahoma  and  the  nation,  said  the  tribe  does  not  make  endorsements  but 
"one  thing  is  clear:  President  Bush  says  when  America  gives  its  word  it 
has  to  keep  it.  Tom  Coburn  seems  to  disagree."  Miller  also  noted  that 
Oklahoma  is  a heavily  pro-Bush  state. 

Sorrel  said  Democrats  are  targeting  Indian  get-out-the-vote  efforts  in 
nine  states,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 

The  top  battleground  state  may  be  New  Mexico,  which  Bush  lost  by  only 
365  votes  in  2000.  According  to  the  Web  site  of  New  Mexico's  Native 
American  Election  Information  Program,  70  percent  of  voters  in 
overwhelmingly  Native  American  precincts  are  registered  Democrats  compared 
to  15  percent  who  register  as  Republicans. 

Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M.,  who  has  enjoyed  strong  Indian  support 
nonetheless,  said  he  plans  to  arrange  a meeting  of  tribal  leaders  with 
Bush  during  a future  campaign  swing,  but  he  acknowledged  it  is  an  uphill 
battle. 

Doe  Shirley,  president  of  the  Navajo  nation,  endorsed  Kerry  after  he 
promised  a White  House  meeting  with  tribal  leaders  in  the  first  100  days 
of  his  administration  to  reform  the  Interior  Department's  management  of 
individual  Indian  Trust  accounts  from  the  sale  of  Indian  lands. 

"The  administration  had  its  opportunity  to  change  the  atmosphere  of  how 
it  deals  with  Native-American  communities,"  said  Stuart  Paisano,  governor 
of  the  Sandia  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico,  noting  tribal  complaints  about  cuts  in 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  funding  for  health  services,  law  enforcement, 
housing  and  roads. 

Reporter  Thomas  Hargrove  contributed  to  this  story. 

E-mail  lames  W.  Brosnan  at  Brosnanl@shns.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
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Sharing  the  land 

Navajos,  Hopis  close  to  settling  longtime  dispute 
Dudy  Nichols  and  Betty  Reid 
The  Arizona  Republic 
September  24,  2004 

More  than  700,000  acres  of  the  western  Navajo  Reservation  have  been  in 
limbo  for  nearly  40  years,  caught  up  in  a land  dispute  with  the  Hopi  Tribe 
over  access  to  religious  sites. 

Construction,  including  extension  of  water  and  electrical  lines,  has 
been  banned  in  the  area,  leaving  thousands  of  families,  mostly  Navajo, 
without  running  water,  lights  or  modern  appliances. 

But  now,  through  the  efforts  of  tribal  leaders,  lawyers  and  negotiating 
teams  on  both  sides,  there  is  hope  of  a settlement. 

The  dispute  involves  land  designated  by  the  government  for  the  Navajos 
and  has  resulted  in  a federal  lawsuit  that  may  be  one  of  the  longest  in 
U.S.  history. 

The  Navajos  say  that  the  land  is  theirs  and  that  they  have  used  it  for 
generations . 

The  Flopis  say  that  the  land  is  part  of  the  tribe's  aboriginal  homeland, 
that  they  used  it  for  thousands  of  years  before  the  Navajos  arrived  in  the 
mid-1800s,  and  that  it  contains  sacred  springs,  eagle  nesting  sites  and 
shrines  vital  to  the  Hopi  religion. 

The  dispute  has  lasted  decades,  involving  depositions,  trials,  appeals 
and  an  effort  to  take  it  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  failed. 

All  the  while,  the  area  has  been  under  what  is  called  the  Bennett  Freeze, 
named  for  Robert  Bennett,  former  U.S.  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who 
in  1966  imposed  the  ban  on  construction,  including  extension  of  water  and 
electrical  lines,  unless  approved  by  both  tribes. 

"The  freeze  is  intended  to  prevent  one  tribe  from  gaining  an  unfair 
advantage  in  the  litigation  by  pursuing  a strategy  of  developing  the  land 
with  housing  and  infrastructure  improvements  and  thereby  entrenching 
itself,"  Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  wrote  in  a letter  explaining  the 
situation . 

After  decades  of  wrangling,  negotiations  have  been  held  for  the  past  two 
years,  facilitated  by  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  William  Canby  Dr. 

None  of  those  involved  will  discuss  details,  citing  confidentiality  of 
the  proceedings. 

They  express  hope  that  a settlement  may  be  reached  in  the  next  few 
months  but  caution  that  nothing  is  final  and  there  are  still  issues  to  be 
resolved . 

Through  a representative,  Navajo  President  Doe  Shirley  said  he  has  great 
confidence  in  a possible  settlement  and  the  work  that  has  been  done  to 
reach  one. 

Taylor  agreed. 

"We  want  to  resolve  all  these  cases  that  have  been  a drain  on  both 
tribes  in  terms  of  time,  energy  and  resources,"  Taylor  said.  "We  want  to 
resolve  all  of  these  matters  to  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  two 
tribes  so  we  have  the  ability  to  focus  our  time  and  energy  on  nation 
building  issues . " 

Before  going  into  effect,  any  settlement  must  be  approved  by  legislative 
bodies  for  each  tribe,  federal  officials  and  the  courts. 

Once  approved  by  the  courts,  the  Bennett  Freeze  would  be  lifted, 
eliminating  the  construction  ban  for  people  like  the  Hardys. 

Mervin  Hardy,  74,  and  his  wife,  Alma,  73,  who  have  raised  10  children  on 


their  land  at  Where  the  Red  Mesas  Cluster,  near  Gap,  have  two  houses,  both 
wired,  waiting  for  electricity. 

"When  I looked  at  the  wiring,  I almost  believed  electricity  would  come," 
Mervin  said.  "I  was  ready  to  turn  the  lights  on." 

The  newer  house  has  a tub  that  Alma  looks  at,  dreaming  of  a warm  bath. 
Instead,  the  couple  use  a Coleman  lamp  for  light  at  night,  cook  with 
butane  and  take  sponge  baths. 

Alma  weaves  during  the  day  when  light  comes  through  the  windows. 

Mervin  has  had  heart  surgery  three  times,  replacing  three  valves  over 
the  past  16  years.  He  is  supposed  to  watch  his  diet  but  says  the  lack  of 
refrigeration  makes  it  difficult. 

"My  doctor  recommends  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  it  spoils,"  he  said. 
"What's  left  is  bread  and  apricots  from  the  trees  out  front." 

The  Hardys,  who  still  herd  sheep,  pay  $50  a month  for  a 1,000-gallon 
truck  of  water  to  be  brought  to  their  pen. 

"It  will  be  wonderful  when  it  is  over,  people  will  live  in  harmony  with 
no  bitter  words,  no  cloud,"  Alma  said. 

Many  parts  of  the  vast,  rural  Navajo  and  Hopi  lands  lack  utilities  even 
outside  the  freeze  area,  but  some  of  those  living  in  the  freeze  can  see 
lights  in  nearby  houses  or  have  power  lines  running  overhead  but  are  not 
allowed  to  tap  into  them. 

The  freeze  originally  encompassed  1.5  million  acres.lt  was  reduced  in 
1997,  when  the  Hopi  Tribe  agreed  to  eliminate  about  800,000  acres,  saying 
they  contained  no  religious  sites. 

The  freeze  was  lifted  in  1992,  when  courts  issued  one  judgment  in  the 
lawsuit,  but  was  reinstated  in  1995  when  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  said  the  issue  of  Hopi  religious  sites  still  needed  to  be  resolved 

The  Hopis  say  they  have  approved  construction  requests  wherever  possible 

One  project  that  has  been  approved  involves  15  miles  of  electrical  line 
that  will  connect  as  many  as  81  customers  in  the  communities  of  Old 
Airport  and  farther  west  to  Moenave. 

In  late  Duly,  Ruth  Tohannie,  66,  and  several  others  gathered  at  a spot 
called  Dust  Covered  Cottonwood  Trees  for  the  groundbreaking  of  the  project 
scheduled  for  completion  in  December. 

"It  took  so  long  for  talk  about  electricity  to  come  through  here," 
Tohannie  said.  "Sometimes  people  told  us,  'It  will  happen  tomorrow,'  but 
the  project  gets  delayed  again." 

Tohannie  said  she  will  know  the  freeze  has  been  lifted  when  she  can 
drink  a cup  of  ice  water  in  her  own  home. 

Roman  Bitsuie,  executive  director  of  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Commission, 
believes  a settlement  may  be  reached  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

"It  is  a major  accomplishment  by  both  the  chairman  and  President 
Shirley,"  said  Bitsuie,  who  said  the  leaders  favor  a negotiated  settlement 
to  a court  ruling  they  can't  control. 

The  Hopis  and  Navajos  have  been  trying  to  resolve  land  disputes  since 
federal  officials  arbitrarily  drew  reservation  borders  in  the  1800s. 

The  most  famous  was  the  1974  court  decision  that  divided  more  than  1.8 
million  acres  between  the  two  tribes  and  forced  the  relocation  of  about 
100  Hopis  and  thousands  of  Navajos,  the  largest  forced  relocation  since 
the  internment  of  lapanese-Americans  during  World  War  II. 

Terry  Fenzl,  attorney  for  the  Navajos,  said  the  biggest  crime  is  the 
culture  of  the  freeze,  that  for  40  years  people  have  been  born  and  died 
with  a sense  of  hopelessness. 

"A  culture  of  dispute  has  been  forced  on  them,"  Fenzl  said.  "It  has 
disrupted  families,  forced  people  to  leave  and  give  up  their  ties  to  the 
land.  There  is  no  excuse  for  that." 

Fenzl  said  that,  before  the  lawsuits,  the  two  tribes  shared  the  land  for 
centuries  and  were  intertwined  by  marriage. 

Tony  Robbins,  a natural-resources  manager  for  the  Navajo  Nation,  said 
lifting  the  freeze  won't  solve  all  the  tribe's  problems. 

In  fact,  Robbins  has  mixed  feelings,  saying  the  freeze  has  helped 
preserve  the  Navajo  way  of  life. 

With  electricity  will  come  television,  computers  and  other  inventions. 

"It's  a double-edged  sword,"  Robbins  said.  "Because  of  the  freeze, 
people  have  kept  traditional.  When  it's  lifted,  modern  technology  will 


come  in." 

Copyright  c.  2004,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Totem  poles  honor  Pentagon  terror  attack  victims 
By  Ellyn  Ferguson 
Gannett  News  Service 
September  20,  2004 

ARLINGTON,  Va.  - With  the  delivery  of  two  elaborately  carved  totem  poles, 
the  Lummi  tribe  of  Washington  state  completed  its  mission  Sunday  to  honor 
those  killed  in  the  Sept.  11,  2001  attack  on  the  Pentagon. 

Linder  a blue,  cloudless  sky,  the  No.  2 man  at  the  Pentagon,  Paul 
Wolfowitz,  accepted  the  poles,  called  Liberty  and  Freedom,  and  a 
crosspiece,  named  Sovereignty,  that  links  them. 

"Thank  you  once  again  for  this  gift  to  our  nation.  Thank  you  for 
honoring  our  country's  men  and  women  who  lost  their  lives  on  9/11.  Thank 
you  for  remembering  our  veterans  and  the  brave  service  men  and  women  who 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  today,"  Wolfowitz  said. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  commander  Lt. 
Gen.  Carl  Strock  also  gave  official  acceptances  during  a 90-minute  outdoor 
ceremony  that  blended  Native  American  prayers  and  traditional  tribal 
regalia  with  Pentagon  protocol. 

Lisa  Dolan,  wife  of  the  Navy  Capt.  Robert  Dolan,  accepted  the  totem 
poles  on  behalf  of  the  Pentagon  families. 

"Your  gesture  brings  us  one  step  further  in  the  healing  process  just  as 
support  of  healing  and  remembering  ensure  that  our  loved  ones  will  never 
be  forgotten,"  Dolan  said. 

The  totem  poles  are  the  third  set  of  intricately  carved  poles  the  tribe 
has  created  in  memory  of  the  9/11  victims. 

The  Lummis  gave  a pole  to  New  York  City  in  September  2002  to  honor  those 
who  died  in  the  World  Trade  Center  attack,  and  one  to  Shanksville,  Pa.,  to 
honor  the  passengers  and  flight  crew  who  crashed  in  a Pennsylvania  field 
trying  to  regain  control  of  the  hijacked  United  Flight  93. 

Carved  totem  poles  are  part  of  the  Lummi  nation's  religious  traditions. 
The  tribe,  which  has  about  4,000  enrolled  members,  lives  on  a 12,000-acre 
reservation  in  northwestern  Washington,  seven  miles  from  the  city  of 
Bellingham. 

"Today,  we're  all  one  people.  What  we  have  in  our  hearts  and  in  our 
minds  for  these  families  is  one  thought,"  Lummi  tribal  chairman  Darrell 
Flillaire  said. 

Fie  urged  people  to  reach  out  to  the  families  of  the  dead  to  ease  their 
burden  and  aid  their  grieving. 

The  Pentagon,  whose  west  side  was  left  smoldering  on  Sept.  11  when 
terrorists  flew  American  Airlines  Flight  77  into  it,  was  the  backdrop  for 
Sunday's  event.  Several  hundred  people  gathered  in  the  building's  south 
parking  lot. 

Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  also 
sat  on  the  podium  to  witness  the  event. 

The  totem  poles,  each  13  feet  tall  and  nearly  6 feet  wide,  stood  tall  in 
the  open  area.  Liberty  is  topped  by  a female  bear  and  Freedom  by  a male 
bear.  The  nearly  35-foot  long  crosspiece  that  connects  them  bears  the 
profile  of  an  eagle  at  each  end.  All  three  pieces  were  painted  red,  black, 
white  and  yellow.  Altogether,  the  poles  and  the  crosspiece  weigh  about  14, 
000  pounds,  or  nearly  seven  tons. 

Dewell  Dames,  a Lummi  councilman  and  master  carver,  led  the  effort  that 
transformed  the  massive  old-growth  western  red  cedar  trees  into  the  totem 


poles.  He  said  the  set  symbolized  many  things. 

The  colors,  he  said,  reflected  the  world's  four  races  while  the  eagles, 
especially  an  open-mouthed  one  from  which  a bloodied  man  emerges, 
reflected  the  high  price  of  protecting  liberty  and  freedom.  Each  eagle,  he 
said,  had  seven  feathers  to  represent  Flight  77. 

The  poles  are  designed  to  be  healing  poles  - symbols  of  hope  and  caring 
for  surviving  families. 

"This  is  a gift  for  all  those  families  that  are  in  grieving,"  said  Dames 
president  of  the  Lummis'  House  of  Tears  carvers. 

The  poles,  he  said,  are  not  just  the  work  of  the  80  Lummi  volunteers  who 
helped  create  them.  A trucking  company  gave  the  tribe  a break  on  the  rate 
for  the  flatbed  truck  used  to  haul  the  poles  from  the  West  Coast.  Other 
American  Indian  tribes  along  the  more  than  4,900-mile  trip  aided  with 
hospitality  and  with  blessing  ceremonies,  he  said. 

Reba  Cleveland,  who  lost  her  friend  Danice  Marie  Scott  in  the  Pentagon 
crash,  said  had  made  the  trip  from  Annandale,  Va.,  to  honor  her  friend  and 
support  Scott's  husband. 

"It's  the  process  of  healing,  that's  what  they  (the  totem  poles) 
symbolize  to  me.  I miss  her  dearly,"  Cleveland  said. 

Liberty  and  Freedom  will  remain  at  the  Pentagon  until  Sept.  23  when  they 
will  be  taken  to  the  Congressional  Cemetery  where  they  will  stay  until  the 
fall  of  2005.  They  will  then  be  moved  to  a permanent  9/11  memorial  site  on 
Kingman  Island  in  the  Anacostia  River. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Army  Times. 
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Choctaw  chief  seeks  recognition  for  code  talkers 
September  23,  2004 
By  Alison  Vekshin 
Stephens  Washington  Bureau 

WASHINGTON  --  During  World  War  I,  18  soldiers  from  the  Choctaw  Nation  of 
Oklahoma  stumped  the  Germans  by  using  their  native  language  as  a code  for 
relaying  U.S.  combat  information. 

The  Choctaws  made  history  by  being  the  first  American  Indian  "code 
talkers,"  a group  later  expanded  to  include  members  of  about  20  tribes  who 
served  in  World  War  I and  World  War  II. 

But  since  their  work  was  an  official  military  secret,  the  now-deceased 
Choctaw  code  talkers  were  never  properly  recognized  for  their  efforts,  an 
oversight  that  American  Indian  leaders  are  looking  to  correct. 

Choctaw  Chief  Gregory  Pyle  and  representatives  of  other  tribes  sought 
federal  recognition  for  the  code  talkers  at  a hearing  Wednesday  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

"During  the  darkest  hours  of  our  nation's  history,  they  had  tricked  the 
country's  enemies  through  the  use  of  their  most  basic  tool,  the  language 
of  their  forefathers, " Pyle  said. 

"Their  actions  were  an  official  military  secret  and  their  service  went 
unacknowledged,"  Pyle  told  the  panel. 

The  18  Choctaw  men  volunteered  for  the  U.S.  Army  years  before  American 
Indians  were  recognized  as  U.S.  citizens  in  1924.  They  belonged  to  36th 
Division  and  served  in  France. 

When  one  of  their  officers  overheard  them  speaking  in  their  native 
language,  he  got  the  idea  to  set  them  up  as  a separate  unit  in  the  front 
lines  to  convey  messages  over  telephone  lines  in  Choctaw. 

The  Germans,  who  often  tapped  the  phone  lines,  had  cracked  all  the  codes 
used  by  the  Allied  forces.  But  the  Choctaw  language  confounded  the  Germans 
who  failed  to  recognize  and  translate  it. 


"The  experiment  worked  so  well  that  a regimental  commander  attributed 
the  success  of  a delicate,  nighttime  tactical  withdrawal  --  and  again  a 
major  assault  on  the  following  day  --  to  the  complete  surprise  achieved  by 
using  the  Choctaw  language  to  coordinate  operations,"  said  retired  Brig. 
Gen.  John  Brown,  U.S.  Army  chief  of  military  history. 

"The  idea  caught  on,"  Brown  said.  "By  the  end  of  World  War  I,  Cherokee, 
Cheyenne,  Comanche,  Osage  and  Yankton  soldiers  were  also  serving  as  code 
talkers . " 

After  the  war  ended,  the  U.S.  military  asked  the  code  talkers  to  keep 
their  work  a secret  so  the  technique  could  be  used  in  future  military 
operations.  The  Defense  Department  declassified  the  use  of  American  Indian 
code  talkers  in  1968. 

Congressional  medals  have  been  awarded  to  the  Navajo  code  talkers  and 
their  families,  Pyle  pointed  out.  Hundreds  of  Navajos  serving  in  the 
Marine  Corps  worked  as  code  talkers  in  World  War  II  and  were  spotlighted 
in  the  movie  called  "Windtalkers . " 

Pyle  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  Choctaw  recognition  come  in  the  form 
of  a medal  to  the  code  talkers'  descendants  and  a permanent  plaque  in  a 
prominent  location  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"We're  going  to  proceed  on  all  fronts,"  said  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell,  R-Colo.,  the  committee's  chairman. 

He  said  the  panel  would  work  to  gain  approval  for  plaques  and  medals 
before  Congress  adjourns  in  a couple  of  weeks. 

"We've  been  concerned  about  this  for  a long  time,"  said  Sen.  lames 
Inhofe,  R-Okla.  "This  gathering  is  long  overdue." 

Inhofe  has  introduced  a bill  that  authorizes  the  presentation  of  a 
congressional  gold  medal  to  code  talkers  from  the  Choctaw,  Comanche,  Sioux 
and  other  tribes. 

The  bill  has  24  co-sponsors,  but  needs  67  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Rev.  Bertram  Bobb  of  the  Christian  Indian  Ministries  in  Antlers,  Okla., 
a relative  of  three  Choctaw  code  talkers,  also  attended  the  hearing. 

"They  were  there  and  did  their  service  and  came  back  and  never 
advertised"  (their  work),  Bobb  said.  "A  lot  of  people  don't  know  they  had 
a great  part  in  World  War  I." 

While  some  family  members  knew,  Bobb  said  he  was  never  told  directly 
about  his  family's  contribution  to  World  War  I. 

The  French  government  recognized  the  Choctaw  code  talkers  in  1989  with 
the  Knight  of  the  National  Order  of  Merit,  the  country's  second  highest 
honor . 

In  addition,  the  Choctaw  Nation  has  placed  a memorial  bearing  the  code 
talkers'  names  at  the  entrance  to  its  tribal  complex  in  Durant,  Okla. 
Copyright  c.  2003-2004  Arkansas  News  Bureau. 
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Native  American  EPA  Employees  Still  Endure  Harassment 
During  National  Festival  Celebrating  Native  Americans 
September  21,  2004 

To:  National  Desk 

Contact:  Kim  Alton  of  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law, 
202-662-8317;  Web:  http://www.lawyerscommittee.org 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  21  /U.S.  Newswire/  --  Native  American  EPA  employees 
endure  a workplace  that  displays  racially  and  ethnically  demeaning. 


offensive,  and  historically  inaccurate  paintings.  While  a few  blocks  away, 
the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  opens  as  part  of  a long  overdue 
celebration  of  the  culture  and  traditions  of  the  First  Americans. 

The  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  in  conjunction  with 
the  firm  of  Latham  & Watkins,  LLP  represent  Native  American  EPA  employees 
who  object  to  the  paintings  on  display  in  the  Ariel  Rios  North  Building  in 
Washington,  DC.  The  EPA  paintings  perpetuate  stereotypes  of  Native 
Americans  as  savages,  murderers  and  sexual  predators. 

The  General  Services  Administration  (GSA),  the  landlord  of  the  building, 
has  relied  on  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA)  in  order  to 
avoid  removing  the  murals.  "The  NHPA  does  not  require  the  display  of 
paintings  replete  with  negative  stereotypical  images  of  Native  Americans," 
said  Audrey  Wiggins,  Staff  Attorney  for  the  Employment  Discrimination 
Project  of  the  Lawyers'  Committee.  "It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  writers 
of  the  NHPA  imagined  the  Act  would  protect  work  that  is  historically 
inaccurate  and  creates  a racially  demeaning  and  hostile  work  environment. 
For  our  clients,  those  paintings  serve  as  a harsh  reminder  that  they  work 
for  an  employer  that  refuses  to  address  the  concerns  of  Native  American 
employees . " 

"I'm  sickened  by  the  violent  images  in  these  paintings,"  said  Bob  Smith, 
one  of  the  EPA  employees  represented  by  the  Lawyers'  Committee  and  Latham 
& Watkins.  "The  paintings  are  historically  inaccurate,  promote  racial 
stereotyping,  and  their  interpretations  reek  of  prejudice  and  racism.  I, 
along  with  other  Indians,  feel  ashamed  and  embarrassed  that  EPA  would 
allow  this  kind  of  hostile  environment  to  exist  under  the  protest  of  the 
EPA  American  Indian  Advisory  Council.  This  lack  of  respect  for  Indian 
People  at  EPA  cannot  be  off  set  by  the  opening  of  the  new  Indian  museum 
only  a few  blocks  up  the  street." 

A complete  description  of  these  paintings  can  be  found  at  http://www. 
lawyer scommittee . org . 

The  Lawyers'  Committee  is  a forty  year  old  nonpartisan,  nonprofit 
civil  rights  legal  organization,  formed  in  1963  at  the  request  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  provide  legal  services  to  address 
racial  discrimination. 

For  more  information  on  the  Lawyers  Committee,  visit  us  at 
http: //www. lawyerscommittee.org 

http://www.usnewswire.com/ 
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Ye'ii  bicheii  season  begins 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
September  27,  2004 

CHINLE  - Friday  night  was  the  kickoff  of  Ye'ii  bicheii  season,  a time  of 
healing  which  traditionally  begins  with  the  Shiprock  Fair.  Ninety-eight 
years  ago,  a "bilagaana,"  or  Anglo  agent  called  "The  Tall  Leader"  by  the 
Navajo  people,  combined  American  and  Navajo  tradition.  He  probably 
observed  Ye'ii  bicheii  dances  in  the  fall  and  possibly  even  attended  some. 

According  to  Johnson  Dennison,  a traditional  medicine  man  and 
coordinator  of  the  Office  of  Native  Medicine  at  Chinle  Hospital,  The  Tall 
Leader  introduced  the  celebration  of  crops,  usually  in  the  autumn,  and 


fairs  at  which  to  exhibit  produce  such  as  melons  and  squash. 

"Navajos  were  into  sport  horse  racing/'  he  said.  At  the  time  that  The 
Tall  Leader  introduced  the  fair,  the  rodeo  started.  It  was  also  the 
beginning  of  the  Ye'ii  bicheii  season,  so  he  combined  that  concept 
American  and  Navajo  tradition.  He  sponsored  a Ye'ii  bicheii  dance  for  a 
patient,  any  patient.  Since  then,  the  Ye'ii  bicheii  and  the  Shiprock  Fair 
have  become  a tradition,  he  said. 

"As  early  as  I know,  when  I was  a little  boy,  people  always  talked  about 
the  Shiprock  Ye'ii  bicheii  dance.  Since  then,  we  always  attend  the  dance 
and  then  turn  around  and  look  at  the  fair  and  the  rodeo.  There  are  some 
contemporary  Navajos  who  object  to  it.  They  say  it  shouldn't  be  with  the 
fair,  which  I agree  with  that,  but  it  has  become  the  Shiprock  tradition," 
Dennison  said. 

The  fair  begins  Oct.  1.  The  Ye'ii  bicheii  started  Sept.  24.  "There  is  no 
Ye'ii  bicheii  dance  prior  to  that,"  he  said. 

The  Ye'ii  bicheii  ceremony  means  "Night  Way"  in  Navajo  and  is  translated 
as  "Night  Chant"  in  English.  It  takes  nine  nights  and  involves  a lot  of 
commitment,  cooperation,  and  support  from  family,  relatives  and  community 
members  who  sponsor  it. 

The  Night  Chant  is  a healing  ceremony  for  a person  who  has  a vision 
problem,  or  a hearing  problem,  "or  their  mind's  all  screwed  up,  or 
sometimes  prolonged  illness,"  Dennison  said,  "but  basically  it's  for  the 
vision  problem  blindness." 

A Navajo  diagnostician,  or  "hand  trembler, " is  usually  sought  to 
diagnose  the  illness.  After  consultation  with  the  hand  trembler,  the 
patient  is  prescribed  to  have  the  Night  Chant.  "If  the  family  is 
inexperienced  with  the  Night  Chant  ceremony,  a medicine  man  specialized  in 
the  ceremony  is  consulted  for  advisement  and  clarification,"  Dennison  said 

Preparation  for  the  ceremony  begins  usually  three  months  to  a year  in 
advance.  The  ceremony  can  be  done  only  in  autumn  to  mid  winter  months. 
There  are  few  medicine  men  specialized  in  the  Night  Chant,  and  finding 
someone  to  do  the  ceremony  can  be  difficult.  Once  located,  the  medicine 
man  is  paid  in  advance,  a fee  called  "ookaah,"  for  the  Ye'ii  bicheii. 

To  prepare  for  the  Night  Chant  the  family  builds  a ceremonial  hogan  and 
a shelter  under  which  to  feed  visitors,  Dennison  said.  When  the  ceremony 
is  finished,  the  hogan  can  be  taken  down  or  used  for  future  Night  Chant 
ceremonies.  The  shelter  for  food  preparation  and  cooking  is  built  within 
walking  distance  of  the  ceremonial  hogan.  Visitors  are  welcome  to  come  eat 

"Getting  together  all  the  needed  materials  takes  a lot  of  time, " 

Dennison  said.  "Four  to  five  ceremonial  baskets  are  needed.  The  patient 
has  to  get  these  baskets.  Other  needed  materials  could  be  fabric,  shawls, 
robes,  blankets  and  buckskin." 

In  Navajo,  the  concept  of  bringing  people  together  to  help  each  other  do 
ceremonies  is  "ahilka ' e ' elyeed , " meaning  "to  help  each  other."  It  is  an 
important  concept  that  holds  Navajo  society  together."  Based  on  this 
concept  and  teaching,  people  come  together  to  contribute  and  donate 
materials  needed,"  he  said. 

The  Night  Chant  begins  with  the  arrival  of  the  medicine  man  and  his 
helpers  to  get  everything  ready  for  opening  night.  "This  section  of  the 
ceremony  is  done  with  three  to  four  beautifully  dressed  ye'iis  doing  the 
purification  rites  while  the  medicine  man  sings,"  Dennison  said.  The  rites 
are  done  in  the  hogan  with  visiting  singers  and  helpers.  Once  completed, 
everyone  goes  home.  The  sponsor  of  the  ceremony  pays  the  performing  ye'iis 
as  well  as  serving  food  to  everyone.  "Ye'iis  dress  in  costumes  and  wear 
masks.  They  are  sacred.  Only  initiated  and  trained  persons  can  perform  as 
ye'iis,  and  they  have  to  know  how  to  perform  and  do  the  purification 
rites,"  Dennison  said. 

The  daytime  ceremony  begins  at  sunrise,  with  the  patient  treated  with 
sweats.  A hole  is  dug  into  the  ground  early  in  the  morning,"  the  hole  is 
heated  and  cleared  but  the  hot  coals  are  left  in  it.  These  then  are 
covered  with  various  evergreen  leaves  and  herbs  to  make  a bedding,"  he 
said.  The  patient  lies  on  the  bedding  and  is  covered  with  blankets  and 
buckskin.  The  medicine  man  sings  songs  and  an  offering  ceremony  is  done 
after  the  sweat  ceremony.  The  medicine  man  then  conducts  a prayer  service. 
The  daytime  ceremony  is  repeated  for  four  days  and  is  followed  by  the 


Blessing  Way  ceremony  on  day  four. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Blessing  Way  is  to  bless  the  masks  to  be  used  for 
dancing.  It  attracts  many  visitors.  During  the  night  of  the  Blessing  Way 
ceremony,  the  masks  are  all  laid  out  on  the  finest  materials  and  the 
medicine  man  and  his  helpers  will  sing  blessing  songs  all  night.  A number 
of  Blessing  Way  chanters  also  participate,"  according  to  Dennison. 

Following  the  Blessing  Way  is  the  sand  painting  ceremony,  which  is  done 
daily  for  the  next  four  days.  "The  sacred  sand  painting  is  constructed  by 
the  skilled  sand  painters  every  day  in  the  morning.  When  the  sand  painting 
is  done  in  the  afternoon,  the  patient  is  treated  while  sitting  on  the  sand 
painting.  These  sand  paintings  are  a particular  design  learned  by  the 
medicine  man.  The  evening  activities  of  the  sand  paintings  are  the  four 
main  dancers,  called  'atsaleeh,'  who  dance  every  night  until  it's  over," 
Dennison  said. 

The  seventh  day  is  popular  for  an  event  called  "ye'ii  yi'aash,"  which 
literally  means  "two  ye'iis  are  coming."  The  largest  sand  painting  is  done 
in  the  hogan  that  day. 

"Many  sand  painters,  under  the  supervision  of  the  medicine  man,  do  the 
huge  and  detailed  sand  painting.  It  is  started  in  the  morning  and 
completed  by  late  afternoon,"  Dennison  said.  "When  the  sand  painting  is 
completed,  two  male  ye'iis  and  one  female  ye'ii  perform  their  ritual  rites 
outside  the  hogan.  People  watch  the  event.  The  patient  is  in  front  of  the 
hogan  with  a basket  of  corn  meal.  The  ye'iis  perform  sacred  rites  while 
the  patient  stands  in  front  of  the  hogan  facing  east.  Next  the  patient  and 
the  ye'iis  go  inside  the  hogan  where  the  patient  sits  on  the  sand  painting 
and  the  ye'iis  bless  the  patient." 

That  evening,  dance  teams  arrive  to  sing  and  dance  four  times  in  front 
of  the  hogan.  Each  team  is  given  a sheep  on  the  morning  of  the  final  day 
for  their  participation.  The  final  day,  the  ye'ii  masks  are  decorated  with 
fir  branches  and  taken  to  the  cedar  shelter  east  of  the  ceremonial  hogan. 
The  shelter,  the  home  of  the  ye'iis,  is  the  site  of  the  final  afternoon  of 
dancing. 

That  night,  all  dancers  are  painted  with  white  clay,  and  while  the  dance 
is  going  on  outside,  inside  the  hogan  the  medicine  man  and  his  helpers 
sing  sacred  songs  throughout  the  night.  "The  beauty  of  the  singing  is  the 
rhythm  and  togetherness,"  Dennison  said. 

Dawn  is  the  time  for  the  sacred  Blue  Bird  chant  and  dance,  which  closes 
the  ceremony.  The  dancers  perform  the  final  dance  with  everyone 
participating  with  offerings  and  prayers.  The  dancers  then  remove  their 
masks  and  place  them  back  in  the  medicine  bundle.  The  Night  Chant  ceremony 
is  complete  and  the  dancers  and  spectators  will  return  home.  The  patient, 
however,  will  stay  another  four  days  before  returning  to  normal  life. 
Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Celebrating  the  healing  power 

150  Alaska  Natives  attend  pageant  opening  National  Museum 

of  the  American  Indian 

By  TIMOTHY  INKLEBARGER 

IIUNEAU  EMPIRE 

September  26,  2004 

By  Alaska  Native  leader  David  Katzeek's  count  there  were  millions  of 
American  Indians  in  Washington  this  week  when  the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  opened  - not  just  the  30,000-40,000  reported. 

"We  believe  that  we  represent  our  ancestors,"  Katzeek,  a traditional 


leaden  of  the  Shangukeid  Thunderbird  Clan,  said  Friday  after  returning 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  newest  museum.  "There  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  if  not  millions  there  in  D.C.  because  of  our  ancestry  that  goes 
down  from  generation  to  generation." 

Katzeek,  62,  of  Juneau,  was  one  of  about  150  Alaska  Natives  who  attended 
the  pageant.  He  said  the  event  was  a powerful  opportunity  for  healing 
among  Native  American  people  who  have  suffered  centuries  of  injustice. 

The  250,000-square-foot  museum  displays  the  traditional  artifacts  of 
American  Indians  from  across  the  country,  with  the  goal  of  recognizing 
"not  only  a cultural  legacy  tens  of  thousands  of  years  old,  but  also 
today's  diversity  of  Native  peoples,  their  thoughts  and  wisdom,  arts  and 
knowledge. " 

It  is  the  first  national  museum  in  the  United  States  dedicated  solely  to 
Native  Americans. 

"The  nation  needs  to  heal  right  now,"  Katzeek  said.  "Those  are  the 
traditional  values  of  the  Tlingit  people.  That  doesn't  mean  that  the 
inequities  are  OK,  that  injustice  is  all  right." 

Donald  Gregory,  38,  a Web  site  designer  at  the  Sealaska  Heritage 
Institute  in  Juneau,  attended  the  ceremony  and  procession  along  the 
National  Mall  on  Tuesday.  He  called  it  a once-in-a-lifetime  event. 

Gregory  said  the  gathering  reminded  him  of  Celebration,  a Native 
festival  that  occurs  in  Juneau  once  every  two  years. 

"It  was  like  tenfold  of  that,"  he  said.  "To  see  them  all  on  the  mall 
there  they  must  have  felt  like  the  people  of  Juneau  do  during  Celebration 
- like  they're  being  invaded  by  Natives." 

Gregory,  from  the  Deisheetaan  Raven  Bear  Clan  of  Angoon,  acted  as 
caretaker  of  the  Chilkat  Robes  and  regalia  worn  by  the  Alaska  Natives 
during  the  event.  He  said  some  of  the  robes  were  more  than  100  years  old. 
Katzeek  said  the  regalia  included  four  Chilkat  blankets,  a Chilkat  tunic 
and  a tribal  leader  hat  and  headdress.  It  also  was  the  first  display  of  a 
Thunderbird  feather  staff  carved  by  his  brothers  Jim  Katzeek  and  Ross 
Sheakley . 

"It  received  a lot  of  attention  because  it  is  a fairly  unique  staff,"  he 
said . 

Gregory  said  the  Alaska  Natives  marched  at  the  end  of  the  Tuesday 
procession,  noting  that  they  were  one  of  the  few  groups  performing  a 
traditional  dance. 

"We  were  getting  mobbed  (by  photographers),"  he  said.  "Every  time  we 
would  take  a little  turn  people  would  just  come  flooding  at  us.  The  park 
police  had  to  move  them  so  we  could  continue  marching." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Juneau  Empire. 
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Mixed  emotions:  Indian  museum  evokes  varied  reaction 
BY  JODI  RAVE 
Missoulian 
September  26,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - It's  already  been  consecrated  a cathedral,  a spiritual 
marker  of  the  ages,  a beautiful  Native  place,  a monument  of  magnificence. 

And  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  has  been  open  for  only  a 
few  days. 

Its  breathtaking  nature  - an  architectural  sensation  housing  the  world's 
most  extensive  collection  of  Native  objects  - is  not  disputed. 


But  as  museums  go,  it  is  a paradox. 


It  evokes  life.  And  some  say  it  hides  death. 

The  life  is  in  the  corn  gardens  outside,  the  stories  of  the  people,  the 
building's  structure. 

As  the  sun  rose  Wednesday,  marking  the  fall  solstice,  the  morning  light 
bathed  its  exterior  walls.  It  poured  through  eastern  windows  and  caressed 
the  same  sand-colored  limestone  inside.  The  rock  absorbed  the  sun's  energy 
and  released  it  with  a golden  hue. 

After  the  museum's  grand  opening  Tuesday,  17,700  people  walked  through 
it  doors  during  the  first  24  hours  - it  remained  open  through  the 
midnight-to-dawn  hours  to  accommodate  an  additional  3,200  visitors  without 
passes.  The  opening  brought  with  it  a weeklong  schedule  of  festivities. 

"To  open  up  the  museum,  we  needed  a celebration,"  said  Eloise  Cobell  of 
the  Blackfeet  Nation.  "We  needed  to  feel  good  about  ourselves  and  who  we 
are.  That's  what  we  did.  We  all  came  away  so  empowered  ...  and  ready  to  get 
back  to  our  communities." 

Early  reaction  to  the  museum  invoke  its  splendor. 

"This  is  what  our  tribal  members  said:  it's  beautiful.  It's  all 
naturally  beautiful,"  said  Tom  Hones,  a Yavapai  from  the  Fort  McDowell 
Reservation  in  Arizona. 

"The  museum  made  me  feel  proud  of  who  I am,"  said  Sara  Young,  a Crow. 

"It  made  me  know  other  people  were  going  to  see  the  beauty  . . . also  the 
wisdom  of  Native  American  cultures." 

But  for  some,  that  is  not  enough  when  telling  the  story  of  Native  people. 

Some  have  noted  the  museum's  8,000  works  of  art  on  display  and  its  major 
exhibits  evoke  more  joy  than  pain.  A CNN  report  asked:  Are  Indians  hiding 
their  history?  Where  is  Sitting  Bull?  What  happened  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
Americas? 

"American  society  is  much  more  comfortable  in  dealing  with  us  in  the 
past,  then  they  don't  have  to  deal  with  us  as  contemporary  beings,"  said 
Henrietta  Mann,  a semi-retired  Indian  Studies  professor  at  Montana  State 
University- Bozeman . 

"There  is  a very  tragic  history  that  one  has  to  deal  with,  but  that  is 
certainly  not  the  focal  point  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian . " 

Mann,  vice-chair  of  the  museum's  board  of  trustees,  said  the  museum  aims 
"to  provide  bridges  of  understanding  for  contemporary  Americans  so  they 
know  that  we  are  still  here." 

The  museum's  contemporary  take  - its  lack  of  Sitting  Bull  images,  for 
instance  - doesn't  include  the  familiar  reference  points  some  need  to 
understand  Native  peoples. 

But  for  Natives,  the  pain  of  the  past  and  present  is  there. 

"As  an  Indian,  just  looking  at  the  pictures  of  the  modern  day  Indian  - 
as  an  Indian  - you  know  where  people  come  from.  There's  a lot  of  tragedy. 
Dust  look  at  the  faces  of  them  people,"  said  William  Walks  Along,  a 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Councilman. 

Leaders  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  in  Minneapolis  are  among  those 
who  describe  the  museum  as  a "magnificent  institution"  that  will  "stand 
forever  in  displaying  the  beautiful  culture  of  the  indigenous  people." 

But  in  a statement  signed  by  AIM  leaders  - Floyd  Red  Crow  Westerman, 
Dennis  Banks  and  Clyde  and  Vernon  Bellecourt  - that  display  is  not  enough: 

"The  museum  falls  short  in  that  it  does  not  characterize  or  does  not 
display  the  sordid  and  tragic  history  of  America's  holocaust  against  the 
Native  Nations  and  peoples  of  the  Americas." 

If  visitors  are  looking  for  in-your-face  tragedy,  it's  there.  They  can 
meet  death  on  the  fourth  floor  in  the  "Our  Peoples:  Giving  Voice  to  Our 
Histories"  exhibit. 

As  if  anticipating  controversy,  a video  narrator  tells  of  how  makers  of 
history  have  a point  of  view,  an  agenda.  Museum  makers  are  no  different, 
he  implies:  "View  what's  offered  with  respect  but  with  a skepticism  ... 
Explore  this  gallery.  Reflect  on  it.  Argue  it." 

Inside  are  the  stories  of  indigenous  struggle.  It's  a pain  and  tragedy 
that  spans  centuries,  an  historical  grief  that  lives  today. 

It  starts  with  the  biological  catastrophe  brought  on  by  European  swords, 
disease  and  divide-and-conquer  tactics  used  on  Native  peoples. 


The  text  on  the  wall  here  reads: 


Mexico  1520 

"It  was  a dreadful  illness,  and  many  people  died  of  it.  No  one  could 
move,  not  even  to  turn  their  heads.  If  they  did  move,  their  bodies,  they 
screamed  in  pain.  They  could  not  get  up  to  search  for  food,  so  they 
starved  to  death  in  their  beds."  - Fr.  Bernadino  de  Sahagun. 

Caribbean  1493 

"There  occurred  an  epidemic  of  small  pox  so  virulent  that  it  left 
Hispaniola,  Puerto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba  desolated  of  Indians..."  - 
Gonzalo  Fernandez  De  Ovido  y Valdes. 

New  England  1616 

"The  Indians  died  in  heapes  as  they  lay  in  their  houses  . . . And  the  bones 
and  skulls  upon  the  severall  places  of  their  habitations  made  such  a 
spectacle  . . . That,  as  I travailed  in  the  forrest  near  the  Massachusetts, 
it  seemed  to  me  a new  found  Golgotha."  - Thomas  Morton,  New  English  Canaan 

Indigenous  people  nearly  ceased  to  exist  between  1492  and  1650,  the 
writing  on  the  wall  said,  a decimation  of  life  unseen  in  the  course  of 
history. 

Although  less  exhibit  space  is  devoted  to  tragedy,  people  are  getting 
the  message. 

"Whoa,"  Anne  Marie  Abrigo,  a visitor  from  San  Jose,  Calif.,  said  to 
herself  as  she  began  to  read  the  text  on  a wall.  When  she  finished  the 
short  paragraph,  she  was  stunned. 

"It's  incredible,  nine  out  of  10  people  died  of  disease  because  the 
Europeans  came  over.  I knew  that  happened,  but  not  as  severe  as  that.  I'm 
glad  this  is  here;  more  people  ought  to  know  this,"  she  said. 

The  story  of  decimation  is  not  hidden  in  the  museum.  The  fact  that 
indigenous  people  survived  it  led  to  the  creation  of  the  museum. 

"Our  cultures  are  still  vibrant  and  alive  and  we  bring  them  with  us 
today  . . . This  museum  stands  as  that  symbol,  that  our  spirit  is 
indomitable,"  said  Mann,  the  Indian  Studies  professor  from  Montana. 

"I  consider  the  museum  our  ultimate  blessing  as  people." 

Details 

Congress  passed  a bill  in  1989  to  create  the  museum,  which  celebrated  its 
grand  opening  Tuesday  on  the  National  Mall.  The  museum  houses  the  world's 
most  extensive  collection  on  Native  works  of  art.  Indigenous  people 
arrived  from  across  the  Americas  to  celebrate  the  opening. 

* Opening  procession:  25,000  people 

* Along  the  parade  route:  55,000  people 

* Audience  at  festival  performances:  300,000  people 

* Projected  attendance:  16,000  per  day 

* Cost:  $219  million 

* Building  size:  250,000  square  feet 

* On  the  Web:  www.nmai.si.edu 

Source:  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 

Jodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues.  She  can  be  reached  at  (406)  523-5299 
or  jodi.rave@missoulian.com. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Indian  museum  is  alive  - and  working  toward  a brighter  future 
MARK  TRAHANT 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  COLUMNIST 
September  26,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - I saw  the  sun  come  up  over  the  Capitol  the  other  day.  It  was 
the  last  day  of  summer,  ideal  weather,  the  kind  of  day  some  used  to  call 
"Indian  summer."  A friend  of  mine  even  spotted  a pair  of  eagles  flying 
over  the  Washington  Mall. 

This  is  a season  finale,  of  sorts.  But  it's  a different  kind  of  equinox, 
marked  by  the  grand  opening  of  the  Smithsonian's  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  on  the  mall. 

Thousands  of  Native  Americans,  representing  some  400  tribes  from  North 
and  South  America,  traveled  to  Washington  for  this  festive  beginning. 

"Today,  Native  American  tribes  take  their  rightful  place  on  the  national 
mall  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  building  itself,"  said  Richard  West,  the 
museum's  director  and  a member  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes  of 
Oklahoma . 

"History  seems  to  stand  still,  silent  in  honor,"  West  said,  calling  the 
hope  for  the  museum  "four  centuries  in  the  making." 

Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  a sponsor  of  the  original 
legislation,  said  the  museum  is  symbolic  of  an  American  Indian  re- 
emergence.  "The  sacred  hoop  has  been  restored,  the  circle  is  complete," 
said  Nighthorse,  a Northern  Cheyenne. 

The  president  of  Peru,  Alejandro  Toledo,  said  the  understanding  of 
indigenous  people  and  issues  is  critical  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Americas.  Toledo  is  Andean,  the  first  elected  native  leader  in  the 
hemisphere.  He  said  cultural  respect  is  an  essential  element  for  national 
stability,  democracy  and  freedom. 

At  their  best,  museums  tell  stories.  They  show  an  artifact,  a piece  of 
jewelry  or  photograph.  Those  images,  items  and  people  are  frozen  in  time. 
They  represent  a past,  perhaps  something  forgotten.  But  the  challenge  of 
an  American  Indian  museum  is  to  do  more.  It  must  change  the  story,  not 
just  reflect  the  past. 

Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  D-Hawaii,  said  he  first  understood  the  importance  of 
the  native  story  when  he  read  about  the  Smithsonian's  collection  of  some 
18,000  Native  American  skulls  and  other  human  remains.  "I  went  to  see  it 
for  myself,"  he  recalled.  "There  in  neatly  arranged  green  boxes  were  the 
remains."  These  remains  were  collected  on  battlefields  or  from  desecrated 
graves . 

"How  would  Irish  Americans  or  Japanese  Americans  react  if  their 
ancestors  were  in  green  boxes?"  Inouye  asked.  "Long  after  the  Indian  wars, 
Indian  people  were  still  arranged  in  green  boxes." 

But  the  warehouse  of  human  remains  fit  America's  national  mythology  in 
one  way  because  the  story  so  often  told  identified  the  American  Indian  as 
an  "obstacle"  to  progress.  Some  tribal  people  were  removed  to  distant 
lands.  Others  were  killed  in  such  great  numbers  that  their  very  presence 
in  a particular  place  was  erased. 

The  news  media  told  this  story  often.  One  19th-century  Northwest 
newspaper  editorial  called  for  a treaty  council,  followed  by  a grand  feast. 
"Then  just  before  the  big  feast,  put  strychnine  in  their  meat  and  poison 
to  the  death  the  last  mother's  son  of  them,"  the  newspaper  said. 

A less  lethal  version  of  this  story  was  the  directive  from  many 
government  or  mission-run  boarding  schools  to  "save  the  child,"  by  killing 
the  Indian. 

The  story  of  conquest  - or  the  American  Indian  as  an  obstacle  - was  told 
alongside  the  story  of  the  noble  savage.  This  story  has  its  roots  in 
popular  fiction  of  the  19th  century.  But  versions  of  this  story  have  been 
amplified  by  Buffalo  Bill  Cody's  Wild  West  show,  television  and  movies. 

The  Wild  West  show  retold  Cody's  fanciful  accounts  of  a pristine  native 
world  destroyed. 

The  significance  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  is  that 
it  challenges  these  worn-out  narratives.  American  Indians  are  not 
forgotten,  displaced  or  dead.  The  people  are  here.  There  is  a future  for 
Indian  Country  - and  it's  a path  that's  woven  into  the  stories  about  the 
future  of  the  United  States. 


The  name  "National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian"  is  almost  a misnomer 
in  that  sense. 

The  stories  are  from  the  Americas , not  just  the  United  States.  The 
stories  are  plural,  reflecting  a diversity  of  cultures  from  the  Arctic 
shores  to  the  tip  of  South  America.  The  stories  will  be  specific,  told  by 
the  very  people  that  most  museums  purport  to  represent. 

In  that  sense,  Washington  is  the  ideal  spot  for  such  a museum.  Since  its 
first  days  as  a capital  city,  American  Indian  leaders  have  been  going  back 
and  forth  to  conduct  business. 

I remember  my  grandmother  showing  me  a picture  when  I was  a child.  It 
was  a photograph  of  father,  wearing  a stylish  suit.  The  U.S.  Capitol  was 
in  the  background.  The  year  was  1908. 

My  grandmother  showed  the  picture  - and  told  the  story  of  how  her  father, 
an  Assiniboine  tribal  leader,  viewed  Washington  and  how  tribes  needed  to 
succeed  there  for  their  people  back  home. 

The  museum  story  of  American  Indians  should  be  told  in  a future  tense, 
not  just  a frozen  past. 

NMAI  director  West  put  it  this  way  at  the  grand  opening  when  he  said  we 
must  insist  that  Native  American  culture  "is  alive"  and  the  museum  will 
"use  the  voices  of  Native  people  themselves  in  telling  that  story." 

That  insistence,  he  said,  goes  beyond  Native  America,  because  the  first 
Americans  are  a part  of  the  "cultural  future  of  America." 

The  future  narrative  of  Native  America  is  the  most  important  role  for 
the  new  museum.  But  the  museum's  opening  already  missed  one  part  of  that 
story.  The  entire  grand  opening  platform  presentation  was  about  the  role 
of  men  in  starting  the  new  museum  (with  the  exception  of  a woman  who 
chaired  a board  that  donated  a huge  collection). 

Indian  Country's  past,  present  and  future  needs  to  include  the 
extraordinary  contributions  of  American  Indian  women.  The  first  staged 
story  of  NMAI  did  not  do  this:  It  was  a story  told  by  and  about  senators, 
big  donors  and  other  powerful  players.  But  the  efforts  of  many  - 
especially  women  working  in  staff  jobs  or  with  intertribal  organizations  - 
made  this  museum  happen,  too.  Even  the  design  of  the  museum,  including  the 
habitat  and  crops,  invokes  images  of  a home. 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  a citizen  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  along  with  George  Horse  Capture,  a member  of  the  Gros  Ventre 
Tribe  of  Montana,  opened  the  public  doors  to  the  museum  for  the  first  time 
after  the  ceremony. 

"This  is  the  way  it  should  be,"  Harjo  said,  a balance  between  male  and 
female. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  she  said,  she  saw  a pair  of  eagles  flying  over  the 
mall,  male  and  female.  "That  was  the  right  way." 

That  is  the  right  way  to  open  a museum  - and  more  important,  it's  the 
right  way  to  shift  the  narrative  going  forward.  This  is  a new  story  for 
the  country,  a story  of  hope,  of  complexity,  and  of  the  future.  It's  also 
a story  of  less  conflict,  success  and  a shared  journey.  This  is  an 
Americas  story  - and  an  Indian  summer  story. 

Mark  Trahant  is  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

E-mail : marktrahant@seattlepi . com 
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The  New  Focus  On  Native  American  Cooking 
By  Karen  Lincoln  Michel 
Special  to  The  Washington  Post 


September  22,  2004 

Cedar-planked,  fire-roasted  juniper  salmon  and  the  ash-roasted  sweet  corn 
with  hazelnut  butter  are  not  typical  cafeteria  fare  in  the  museums  that 
line  the  Mall,  where  hot  dogs,  hamburgers  and  pizza  are  in  abundance.  But 
as  these  dishes  and  other  regional  foods  make  their  appearance  on  the  menu 
of  the  Mitsitam  Cafe  in  the  new  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  it 
will  be  one  more  step  in  a growing  movement  to  highlight  and  preserve 
Native  American  cuisine. 

The  movement  was  the  focus  of  the  Native  Food  Summit  held  in  Milwaukee 
earlier  this  monthto  coincide  with  the  city's  annual  Indian  Summer 
Festival,  one  of  the  midwest's  largest  Native  American  cultural  festivals. 
The  summit,  which  was  sponsored  by  First  Nations  Development  Institute, 
based  in  Fredericksburg,  drew  160  attendees  from  food-related  nonprofit 
organizations  focused  not  just  on  Native  cuisine  but  on  building 
sustainable  food  systems  on  tribal  land 

It  also  emphasized  the  need  to  combat  diabetes  and  childhood  obesity 
among  Native  Americans.  According  to  a recent  study,  an  estimated  40 
percent  of  Native  American  youth  are  overweight.  And  the  National  Diabetes 
Information  Clearinghouse  reports  that  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
are  2.6  times  more  likely  to  develop  diabetes  than  non-Hispanic  whites  and 
have  a greater  chance  of  contracting  kidney  and  cardiovascular  diseases. 

Like  many  population  groups  in  the  United  States  today,  many  Native 
Americans  have  abandoned  the  diet  of  their  ancestors. 

Bea  Medicine,  a Native  American  anthropologist,  says  that  traditional 
food  staples  of  Indian  tribes  --  wild  game,  berries,  roots,  teas  and 
indigenous  vegetables  --  were  high  in  protein  and  low  in  fat.  That's  a 
switch  from  the  modern  Native  American  diet,  which  is  high  in  fat  and 
refined  starches  and  sugars. 

Kibbe  Conti,  a registered  dietician  and  nutritionist  who  helps  tribes 
nationwide  develop  nutritional  models  based  on  their  traditional  food 
supplies,  explains  how  the  native  people's  diet  has  changed  dramatically 
over  the  past  200  years. 

"It  started  when  Indian  people  were  no  longer  free  to  live  off  the 
land,"  said  Conti,  an  Oglala  Sioux.  After  the  tribes  were  placed  on 
reservations,  they  were  fed  government  rations  of  processed  food.  Much  of 
reservation  lands  could  not  be  farmed.  The  shift  from  hunting,  gathering 
and  farming  to  a cash  economy  in  the  early  1900s  forced  family  members  to 
leave  home  in  search  of  work. 

Native  people  kept  some  traditional  foods  in  their  diet,  such  as  Indian 
corn,  squash,  wild  game  and  waterfowl,  but  relied  heavily  on  buying 
processed  foods. 

Today,  many  tribal  members  exist  on  a steady  diet  of  government 
commodities,  featuring  cheese,  canned  meat  and  packaged  food,  lard  and 
powdered  milk,  according  to  Conti.  Those  in  isolated  areas  have  few 
choices  and  pay  more  for  groceries.  Some  shop  in  remote  convenience  stores 
lacking  a selection  of  fresh  and  nutritional  food. 

Conti's  work  and  the  native  food  movement  fall  in  line  with  a global 
food  movement  by  the  International  Indian  Treaty  Council,  which  works  with 
the  United  Nations  on  issues  of  indigenous  rights,  traditions  and  sacred 
lands.  The  council  promotes  peoples'  efforts  to  regain  control  of  natural 
resources  on  ancestral  lands  and  to  practice  their  right  to  control  food 
sources  on  their  land. 

"There's  no  better  way  to  know  a people  than  through  their  food,"  said 
Loretta  Barrett  Oden,  a Potawatomi  chef  from  Oklahoma  who  worked  with  the 
food  staff  at  the  conference  to  serve  Native  American-inspired  creations 
such  as  bison,  wild  rice  and  black  bean  salad,  sage  grits,  and  maize 
crepes  with  sauteed  fruit. 

To  achieve  this  end,  Conti  is  working  with  tribes  to  help  them  develop 
specific,  historically  based  nutrition  models  to  replace  the  existing  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans  (the  "food 
pyramid")  . And  the  summit  offered  information  on  applying  for  grants  to 
fund  the  food  system  projects. 

Conti  considers  the  food  movement  the  final  piece  in  native  peoples' 
return  to  wholeness.  She  said  Native  Americans  have  persevered  in  issues 
of  treaty  rights,  and  have  relied  on  their  traditions  and  spirituality  to 


combat  many  social  issues.  Food  is  their  final  frontier. 

Karen  Lincoln  Michel  is  a Wisconsin-based  freelance  writer,  a past 
president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Association  and  a member  of 
Wisconsin's  Ho-Chunk  Nation. 
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Team  Name  Belongs  in  A Museum 
By  Courtland  Milloy 
September  22,  2004 

Watching  and  reading  media  reports  about  the  recent  football  game  between 
Washington  and  New  York,  along  with  stories  and  photographs  about  the 
opening  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  I was  struck  by  the 
clash  of  images:  of  real  Indians  and  of  gung-ho  Redskins  fans 
impersonating  Indians. 

"Redskins  Lose  to  Giants,"  read  one  headline,  while  another,  about  the 
museum,  quoted  an  Indian  as  saying,  "We're  Finally  Being  Recognized." 

Mind-boggling. 

During  a tour  of  the  museum,  which  opened  yesterday,  I felt  that  many 
exhibits  had  been  set  up  simply  to  introduce  American  Indians  as  human 
beings.  In  a region  that  is  host  to  one  of  the  most  potent  stereotypes  in 
professional  sports,  that  was  no  small  order. 

An  electronic  sign  at  the  museum's  entrance  shows  a sequence  of  150 
Indians  greeting  visitors  in  their  native  languages.  They  appear  as 
ordinary  people  who  are  proud  of  their  heritage  and  deserving  of  respect. 

"I  want  people  to  understand  the  complexity  of  being  Native  rather  than 
holding  onto  a very  limited  and  one-dimensional  view  of  the  'noble  savage,' 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,"  W.  Richard  West  Jr.,  director  of 
the  museum,  told  me. 

By  many  accounts,  "redskin"  was  a term  used  by  bounty  hunters  to 
describe  the  scalps  taken  from  Indians  they  had  killed. 

"I  think  in  the  view  of  most  Native  people,  the  name  is  simply 
pejorative,"  said  West,  who  is  a Southern  Cheyenne  from  Oklahoma.  "If 
you  asked  a majority  of  Natives  if  they  would  like  to  have  life  with 
or  without  that  name,  you'd  find  that  they  would  all  be  better  off 
without  it." 

Team  owner  Dan  Snyder  has  ignored  such  sentiments.  During  a talk  at  the 
National  Press  Club  in  2001,  he  said:  "Number  one,  we're  never  going  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Washington  Redskins.  And  I think,  from  a bottom- 
line  perspective,  what  it  means  is  tradition,  what  it  means  is 
competitiveness,  what  it  means  is  honor.  It  is  not  meant  to  be 
derogatory. " 

On  the  other  hand,  never  say  never  to  a Native. 

"Native  people,  who  sat  at  the  beginning  of  the  cultural  heritage  of 
this  hemisphere,  have  a saying  that  is  a bit  of  counsel  from  the  Mohawk," 
West  said.  "The  saying  is,  'You  cannot  see  the  future  with  tears  in  your 
eyes.'  And  I take  that  to  mean  this:  We  have  experienced  genuine  tragedy 
from  a human  and  cultural  standpoint  through  the  millennia.  But  the  most 
important  fact  is  that  we  are  still  here.  By  our  patience  and  constant 
focus  on  the  future,  we  have  learned  how  to  turn  negatives  into 
positives . " 

Truman  Lowe,  a Ho-Chuck  from  Wisconsin  and  curator  of  contemporary  art 
at  the  museum,  didn't  really  want  to  discuss  the  team's  name  - at  least 
not  inside  the  museum,  which  is  regarded  by  many  as  sacred  space. 


"This  place  is  not  about  the  term;  the  term  is  really  about  a team/'  he 
said.  "There  is  a difference.  When  you  come  into  this  space,  that  is 
something  one  leaves  outside." 

That  said,  however,  Lowe  noted:  "I  think  their  season  was  really 
terrible  last  year  and  even  denigrated  the  term,  'redskins.'  Even  from 
that  point  of  view,  it's  the  wrong  name." 

Lowe  continued:  "The  most  important  thing  for  us  is  that  when  we 
identify  another  person,  we  want  to  do  it  in  a manner  that  is  respectful. 
The  question  is:  Is  the  name  really  respectful?" 

Suzette  Brewer,  a publicist  for  the  museum  and  a Cherokee  from  Oklahoma, 
said  an  international  "groundswell  of  goodwill"  has  marked  the  opening  of 
the  museum.  "It's  a global  phenomenon,"  she  said.  "I've  never  seen 
anything  like  it." 

And  yet  she  added:  "It's  a bitter  irony.  Indians  are  the  only  group  in 
this  country  subject  to  having  a pejorative  word  used  as  the  name  of  a 
sports  team." 

As  the  museum  grows  and  matures,  perhaps  the  team's  outdated  name  and 
logo  will  be  made  part  of  an  exhibit  on  cultural  destruction.  Meanwhile, 
the  struggle  for  respect  continues. 

"There  are  40  million  Native  people  in  this  hemisphere,  but  there  is 
still  a cultural  and  physical  invisibility,"  West  said.  "It's  hard  to 
honor  that  which  you  don't  see.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  our 
First  Americans  Festival.  It  is  more  difficult  to  deny  their  existence  if 
they  are  standing  in  front  of  you." 

Assuming  you  don't  mistake  them  for  football  fanatics. 

E-mail:  milloyc@washpost.com 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN: 

Improving  UND  race  relations  should  be  goal 
September  18,  2004 

Students  at  UND  have  returned  for  another  year  - the  increased  traffic 
and  sounds  of  music  coming  from  vibrating  cars  is  an  indication.  It's  good 
that  student  numbers  are  up  on  campus.  It's  good  that  the  count  of 
American  Indian  students  has  increased,  too  - to  411,  to  be  exact. 

It's  fall  on  campus  and  the  beginning  of  a new  year  - a new  page  for 
these  students.  Unfortunately,  an  old  issue  - the  Fighting  Sioux  mascot 
and  logo  - is  haunting  incoming  students. 

Thursday  afternoon,  I attended  the  "welcome-back"  picnic  for  American 
Indian  students.  It  was  well  attended,  with  President  Charles  Kupchella, 
his  wife,  Adele;  Robert  Boyd,  vice  president  for  student  affairs;  UND 
professors  and  staff;  and  friends  and  even  candidates  running  for 
political  offices.  The  majority  of  the  attendees  at  the  picnic,  however, 
were  the  new  and  returning  Indian  students. 

People  roamed  University  Park's  picnic  area,  visiting  as  if  it  were  a 
"wing-  ding"  at  some  posh  Washington,  D.C.,  establishment.  But  instead  of 
having  a glass  of  wine  in  hand,  we  wandered  with  plastic  foam  cups  of 
lemonade . 

Students  were  calling  to  each  other  across  picnic  tables.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  time  they'd  seen  this  or  that  friend  since  May. 

It  was  good  to  see.  But  I was  disappointed  to  hear  that  some  of  the 
students  were  feeling  more  uncomfortable  with  each  passing  day. 

Why? 

Students  have  been  approached  about  the  issue  of  the  Fighting  Sioux  name. 


The  Indian  students  were  asked,  why  isn't  the  name  honoring?  Some  of  the 
new  students  weren't  aware  of  the  issue  and  couldn't  respond,  but  they 
felt  intimidated,  I was  told. 

Mikki  Kozel,  a staff  person  for  Indian  programs,  said  students  who  are 
visibly  Indian  seemed  to  be  targeted  - not  only  on  the  campus,  but  in 
classes.  If  they  are  the  only  Indian  student  in  the  class,  they  are  asked 
to  explain  or  talk  about  the  Fighting  Sioux  issue,  she  said.  They  are 
uncomfortable. 

I understand  what  it's  like  to  be  sought  out  to  answer  questions  about 
Indians.  I am  visible,  so  people  ask  me  questions  - any  and  all  questions 
- about  Indians.  I try  to  answer  them.  I always  feel  that  if  they  are 
asking,  they  really  want  to  know  and  are  looking  for  understanding  and 
connection . 

I am  a columnist,  however,  and  I see  that  as  one  of  my  roles  in  the 
community. 

Indian  students  are  in  Grand  Forks  to  attend  the  university  for  an 
education.  Questions  about  the  "Fighting  Sioux  issue"  probably  should  be 
addressed  to  veterans  of  that  "mascot  war"  and  in  the  appropriate  setting. 

If  the  atmosphere  is  tainted  and  uncomfortable,  why  is  there  a growth  in 
the  number  of  students?  Why  don't  Indian  students  attend,  say.  North 
Dakota  State  University  in  Fargo,  for  example,  where  they  could  rally 
behind  the  Bison?  I asked  Mikki.  NDSU  has  only  about  133  Indian  students 
sprinkled  amid  almost  the  same  total  enrollment  as  UND. 

In  spite  of  the  nickname  issue,  she  said,  UND  is  a good  school.  The 
university  has  more  than  26  programs  for  Indians  - programs  in  which 
students  are  eligible  for  cultural  diversity  waivers,  stipends  and  other 
aids . 

"We  have  an  Indian  center  full  of  people  who  are  dedicated  to  helping 
students"  - something  not  available  at  many  other  universities,  she  said. 
Also,  students  at  UND  don't  get  lost  in  the  shuffle.  When  they  come  from  a 
reservation  and  are,  perhaps,  lacking  in  some  academic  area,  they  can  get 
tutorial  help  and  certainly  staff  support.  "We  make  all  efforts  to  retain 
students  they  have  recruited,"  Kozel  said. 

Also,  UND  has  a history  of  providing  education  for  Indian  students,  she 
said.  There  are  a lot  of  students  here  who  came  to  UND  because  their 
parents  graduated  from  here.  They  want  to  follow  in  their  parents' 
footsteps . 

My  sister  - she  is  a new  doctorate  student  at  UND  - told  me  that  the 
campus  atmosphere  has  changed  since  she  attended  classes  and  worked  at  UND. 
It  was  during  her  time  that  the  "Sammy  Sioux"  logo  was  changed  to  a 
geometric  style.  So,  there  was  progress  toward  less  racism  at  that  time, 
but  that  movement  now  seems  to  have  stalled,  she  said. 

When  Ned  Hill , a consultant  hired  by  the  Knight  Foundation  to  study 
Grand  Forks'  strengths  and  weaknesses,  was  here  in  2002,  one  of  the  issues 
he  identified  was  the  logo  of  the  university.  As  we  all  know,  the  issue 
has  received  national  attention,  too. 

At  this  time,  however,  we  are  bound  by  things  we  cannot  change  - at 
least  not  now.  We  can't  change  the  name  at  this  time,  nor  can  we  erase  the 
number  of  Indian  heads  in  Ralph  Engelstad  Arena. 

Yet,  it  is  possible  for  our  community,  including  the  university,  to  deal 
with  the  issue  in  other  ways.  Here  are  some  ways:  encourage  respect  for 
Indian  people  and  our  culture,  provide  education  about  Indians,  instigate 
discussions,  find  ways  to  connect  the  community  and  talk  about  racism  and 
prejudice  openly.  The  university  is  a good  place  to  start. 

After  all,  isn't  it  the  role  of  a university  to  grapple  with  thorny 
issues  and,  perhaps,  find  answers? 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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Outside  the  wrath:  The  Seminoles,  Miccosukees  escape  worst  of  hurricanes 
Eddie  Chuculate 
September  22,  2004 

Considering  that  Florida  was  smacked  with  three  hurricanes  and  a tropical 
storm  in  recent  weeks  and  that  others  might  lurk,  the  Seminole  Nation, 
with  six  noncontiguous  reservations  spread  over  the  entire  state,  escaped 
relatively  unscathed. 

Also  escaping  were  the  Miccosukee,  whose  tribal  headquarters  are  located 
about  40  miles  northwest  of  Miami.  No  deaths  or  injuries  were  reported 
among  any  tribal  members,  who  number  around  3,000. 

"We  lucked  out,"  said  Michael  Kelly,  editor  of  The  Seminole  Tribune, 
which  publishes  every  third  week.  "Hurricane  Charley  was  headed  toward 
Tampa  but  made  a right  turn  and  veered  off"  and  crashed  70  miles  south. 

Covering  almost  190,000  acres,  the  Seminole  Nation  has  reservations  near 
Tampa  and  Immokalee  by  Florida's  western  coast,  at  Hollywood  near  Miami  on 
the  southern  tip,  at  Big  Cypress  along  1-75  in  the  midsouth,  at  Fort 
Pierce  on  the  eastern  coast  and  at  Brighton  near  Lake  Okeechobee.  Brighton 
was  evacuated  for  Frances,  with  the  elderly  moved  to  the  Seminole  Hard 
Rock  Hotel  and  Casino  in  Tampa. 

Considering  such  a widespread  presence,  it's  amazing  any  of  the  nation's 
property  or  industries  weren't  damaged  or  its  people  harmed.  Kelly  said 
Fort  Pierce  sustained  downed  power  lines  and  limbs  and  some  power  outages, 
but  the  other  reservations  were  untouched. 

Hurricane  Charley  pummelled  Punta  Gorda,  leaving  hardly  any  buildings 
untouched.  The  Miccosukee  are  located  only  about  70  miles  from  there. 

"We  were  very  fortunate,"  Miccosukee  administration  assistant  Evelyn 
Cypress  said.  "We  were  prepared,  though.  We  boarded  up  buildings,  had 
generators,  water,  everything." 

There  were  power  outages  at  tribal  headquarters  and  lots  of  rain,  she 
said,  and  the  tribe's  airboat-ride  operation  ($10  a ride)  on  the 
Everglades  was  suspended  for  three  days  because  of  rain.  Both  the 
Seminoles  and  the  Miccosukee  contributed  to  the  relief  effort. 

The  Seminoles  took  in  worried  residents  or  those  fleeing  storms  at  their 
Hard  Rocks  in  Tampa  and  Hollywood.  Hollywood  tribal  members  and  Seminole 
police  traveled  to  Fort  Pierce  to  help  victims  and  clean  up  debris. 
Meanwhile,  the  Miccosukees  gave  money  to  Punta  Gorda  victims. 

Kelly  said  Frances  was  aiming  at  the  Hollywood  reservation  but  veered 
right,  leaving  that  area  with  nothing  more  than  40-50  mph  winds.  Kelly, 
who  said  he  lives  about  a mile  from  the  ocean,  had  boarded  up  his 
residence  in  precaution.  He  said  his  newspaper  plans  hurricane  coverage  in 
its  Friday  issue,  featuring  tribal  citizens  in  their  relief  efforts  and 
donations  of  baby  supplies,  generators  and  water. 

Statewide,  hurricanes  caused  at  least  $20  billion  in  damage  and  killed 
at  least  44  people.  The  entire  state  has  been  declared  a federal  disaster 
area.  Tribal  members  are  grateful  they  were  spared  and  are  obviously 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  others.  But  they  can't  relax  just  yet. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  (the  hurricane  season)  not  over,"  Kelly  said. 

Eddie  Chuculate  (Creek/Cherokee)  is  a Tribune  copy  editor  who  writes  about 
American  Indian  issues.  His  column  appears  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  the  month.  Reach  him  at  823-3677  or  echuculate@abqtrib.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Storytellers  go  traditional,  teach  more  than  folklore 
By  Venita  lenkins 
Staff  writer 
September  20,  2004 

PEMBROKE  - The  auditorium  lights  dimmed  as  a tribal  drum  played  over  the 
loudspeakers . 

About  1,600  children  clapped  along  with  the  beat. 

A group  of  dancers  dressed  in  traditional  Indian  garb  stepped  from 
behind  a curtain  onto  the  stage.  The  women  wore  dresses  and  had  shawls 
draped  across  their  arms.  The  men  wore  bright  feathers  attached  to 
colorful  fabric  and  Indian  headdresses. 

The  dancers  stomped  their  feet  and  twisted  their  bodies  as  they 
performed  an  Indian  "fancy  dance." 

When  the  dancers  left  the  stage  at  the  Givens  Performing  Arts  Center  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Pembroke,  students  cheered  for  more. 

On  Tuesday,  the  students  were  treated  to  Indian  dancing  and  storytelling 
as  part  of  Indian  Heritage  Week  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Pembroke . 

The  program  is  designed  to  expose  students  in  pre-kindergarten  through 
fifth  grade  to  Indian  culture.  It  is  a joint  program  between  the 
university's  Native  American  Resource  Center  and  Indian  student 
organizations  and  the  school  system's  Indian  Education  and  Arts  Education 
programs . 

The  program  is  successful  because  it  combines  entertainment  with 
education,  said  Stan  Knick,  director  of  the  Native  American  Resource 
Center. 

"The  combination  of  storytelling  and  dancing  work  very  well  together," 
Knick  said.  "The  program  shows  the  students  that  the  Indian  culture  is  not 
something  of  the  past,  but  something  in  the  present.  It  is  something  that 
is  ongoing. 

"Whether  the  students  are  Native  American  or  not,  they  leave  here  with 
an  appreciation  of  something  that  is  living  and  breathing  in  North 
Carolina . " 

Alternate  lessons 

Students  also  learn  about  other  avenues  to  explore  their  interest  in 
American  Indian  culture,  he  said. 

The  university  began  celebrating  Indian  Heritage  Week  more  than  20  years 
ago.  Storytelling  was  added  to  the  program  about  15  years  ago,  Knick  said. 

Barbara  Locklear  of  Charlotte  was  one  of  the  storytellers  who  spoke  with 
students  Tuesday.  Locklear  wove  life  lessons  into  her  stories.  Locklear, 
who  is  Lumbee,  told  the  students  that  the  stories  have  been  passed  down 
orally  for  generations. 

She  shared  a tale  about  how  the  owl  and  the  rabbit  were  created.  The 
story  tried  to  convey  that  no  one  is  more  important  than  another  person, 
that  patience  is  a virtue,  and  that  sometimes  what  a person  wants  is  not 
necessarily  what  he  needs. 

She  also  told  a story  about  a turtle  that  wanted  to  migrate  South  with 
the  birds.  The  story  showed  students  that  although  they  may  be  different, 
they  are  still  special.  It  also  taught  them  to  listen  and  think  before 
they  act. 

Anthony  McCoy,  a third-grader  at  West  Lumberton  Elementary  School,  said 
the  best  part  of  the  program  was  the  storytelling. 

"I  learned  that  you  can't  be  the  same,  but  you  can  be  special,"  he  said. 

Sighlest  Flores,  a fourth-grader  at  West  Lumberton,  said  the  program  is 
a positive  experience  for  all  races. 

"I  think  it  is  great  to  learn  about  my  past,"  he  said.  "Today,  I heard 
stories  I never  heard  before  and  saw  two  new  dances." 

John  Hokins,  who  also  attends  West  Lumberton,  said  he  enjoyed  learning 


how  people  used  to  do  things  in  the  past,  especially  the  dances. 

"They  had  to  do  a lot  of  practicing  to  do  that/'  he  said. 

Staff  writer  Venita  lenkins  can  be  reached 
at  jenkinsv@fayettevillenc.com  or  (910)  738-9158. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 
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Indian  Affairs  minister  tells  skeptical  native  leaders  better  times 
are  ahead 
By  GREG  30YCE 
September  22,  2004 

NORTFI  VANCOUVER,  B.C.  (CP)  - Canada's  latest  Indian  Affairs  minister  - 
the  seventh  in  the  past  15  years  - got  a rough  reception  Wednesday  at  a 
meeting  of  B.C.  aboriginal  leaders,  despite  his  assertion  that  aboriginal 
people  are  high  on  the  Liberal  government's  agenda. 

Andy  Scott  told  delegates  to  the  First  Nations  Summit  convention  the 
government  was  committed  to  improving  the  lives  of  aboriginals  across  the 
country  and  reaching  treaties  in  British  Columbia,  where  few  formal 
treaties  were  signed  after  the  province  entered  Confederation. 

"This  government  has  raised  the  aboriginal  agenda  to  an  unprecedented 
level  of  importance,"  Scott  said  in  a speech  on  the  Squamish  reserve. 

The  minister  reminded  the  delegates  that  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  said 
he  wants  his  term  to  be  remembered  for  progress  on  four  issues:  health 
care,  children,  cities  and  aboriginals. 

After  the  speech,  however,  the  minister  took  questions  and  faced  a 
barrage  of  discontent. 

Some  chiefs  told  Scott  they  were  tired  of  hearing  platitudes  from  the 
ministers  that  have  addressed  them  over  the  years. 

"We  are  sick  to  death  of  hearing  from  a long  procession  of  ministers 
about  committment  and  goodwill,"  said  Stewart  Philip,  the  president  of 
the  Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs. 

The  union  is  not  involved  in  the  treaty  process  and  Philip  was  at  the 
meeting  as  an  observer. 

"The  situation  is  so  desperate  in  our  communities.  We  can't  afford  to 
sit  here  and  listen  to  philosophical  discussions  by  ministers." 

Grand  Chief  Ed  lohn,  a member  of  the  summit's  task  force,  told  Scott  a 
major  stumbling  block  to  treaties  in  B.C.  is  the  continued  refusal  of  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments  to  address  aboriginal  rights  and  title 
and  First  Nations'  desire  for  self  government  measures. 

"When  our  people  come  to  the  negotiating  tables  or  courts,  the 
government  lawyers  say,  'Prove  you  have  title  and  rights.'  " 

lohn  said  bands  involved  in  the  treaty  process  in  B.C.  have  borrowed 
about  $250  million  to  pay  legal  fees. 

Fie  said  he  hopes  the  current  administration  will  be  better  for  natives 
than  the  previous  one. 

"The  last  prime  minister  (lean  Chretien),  despite  requests  from  our 
chiefs,  never  met  once  with  us  in  nine  years  and  that  doesn't  say  much 
for  priorities." 

As  Scott  feverishly  took  notes  at  the  head  table,  another  member  of  the 
summit's  executive  took  the  minister  to  task  for  saying  that  a handful  of 
agreements-in-principle  in  12  years  of  treaty  talks  was  "progress." 

Dave  Porter  said  there  had  not  been  any  treaties  finalized. 

"There  are  no  treaties  and  there  will  be  none  because  of  (the  federal 
government's)  position  at  the  negotiating  table,"  said  Porter.  "You  say 
to  us  that  federal  and  provincial  laws  must  apply  and  we  have  no 
jurisdiction.  That  is  wrong." 


Scott  replied  again  that  he  recognizes  current  methods  must  change. 

He  said  he  would  remember  a comment  from  one  delegate  in  particular. 

"You  said  that  100  hundred  years  of  listening  is  enough  and  that  is  a 
quote  I'll  take  home." 

After  the  speech,  Scott  refused  to  address  whether  Canada  would  change 
its  negotiating  stance. 

"As  I said,  we  are  committed  to  inherent  self-government,  committed  to 
the  process  and  committed  to  moving  the  process  along." 

He  said  he  wanted  to  listen  and  determine  where  the  major  problems  lie 
"so  this  isn't,  as  they  suggested,  a constant  exercise  in  hearing  from 
different  ministers  on  various  platitudes." 

Scott  is  back  in  cabinet  following  a well-publicized  debacle  in  1998 
that  forced  him  to  the  backbenches. 

The  Fredericton  MP  was  made  solicitor  general  in  1997  but  lasted  just  17 
months  in  the  job. 

He  resigned  in  1998  after  being  overheard  on  an  airplane  indiscreetly 
discussing  an  inquiry  into  the  RCMP's  handling  of  student  protesters  at 
the  1997  Asia-Pacific  summit  in  Vancouver. 

He  re-entered  cabinet  as  a junior  minister  for  inf rastructure  last 
December,  and  was  named  minister  for  Indian  affairs  and  northern 
development  on  Duly  20. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Canoe. 
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Council  of  Elders  Meet  With  Grand  Chief 
By:  Ross  Montour 

Many  people  waiting  to  have  their  membership  applications  reviewed  under 
the  new  Kahnawake  Membership  Law  have  no  doubt  been  wondering  when  the 
Council  of  Elders  would  begin.  While  members  of  the  Council  were 
installed  in  the  spring,  much  of  their  efforts  have  been  spent  on 
reviewing  the  law,  even  though  optimistic  projections  forecasted  they 
would  be  entertaining  applications  by  Duly.  Because  of  this.  Grand  Chief 
Michael  Delisle  Dr.  requested  a meeting  with  the  Council  of  Elders.  That 
meeting  took  place  Monday  afternoon. 

"I  felt  it  was  important  to  demonstrate  progress  - that  the  Council  of 
Elders  could  begin  to  deal  with  the  more  easily  dealt-with  applications. 
The  'gimmes',  if  you  will,"  Delisle  explained  Tuesday. 

Delisle  characterized  the  meeting  as  positive.  Delisle  dais  he  felt  it 
was  important  to  let  the  Council  of  Elders  members  know  that  the  Mohawk 
Council  of  Kahnawake  would  be  there  to  support  them  in  their  efforts  and 
to  assure  them  that  the  MCK  would  not  overstep  their  authority. 

Delisle  made  the  point  to  circumvent  any  comparisons  to  the  Peacekeeper 
Accountability  Board,  which  was  scrapped  over  two  years  ago.  The  Council 
of  Elders  is  wholly  different  in  that  it  is  integral  to  the  application 
of  the  new  membership  law  and  is  recognized  by  community  appointment  as 
the  empowered  body  that  would  oversee  the  laws  application. 

In  addition.  Delisle  said  that  both  Chiefs  appointed  as  ex-officio 
members  of  the  Council  of  Elders  attended  their  first  meeting  with  the 
body  two  weeks  ago. 

Delisle  confided  that  the  Council  of  Elders  also  discussed  a list  of  12 
proposed  amendments  to  the  law  dated  August  11.  The  Grand  Chief  said  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  substance  of  the  amendment  proposals 
put  forward  by  the  Council  of  Elders.  "They  decided  they  didn't  want  the 
proposals  made  public  at  the  time.  They  didn't  want  to  do  this  while 
those  proposals  were  still  under  discussion.  The  (MCK)  council  didn't 
even  receive  the  proposals  for  the  same  reason,"  he  noted. 

Delisle  said  he  only  just  received  the  amendment  proposal  at  the  Monday 
meeting.  Delisle  expected  to  receive  formal  notification  from  the  Council 


of  Elders  indicating  their  readiness  to  have  copies  of  the  amendment 
proposals  distributed  to  the  Mohawk  Council  table  as  early  as  Tuesday. 

While  discussions  were  held  on  the  timing  and  procedures  of  the  amending 
process,  as  well  as  the  impending  arrival  of  an  impact  assessment  of  the 
new  law  being  prepared  by  CESO  (Canadian  Executive  Services  Organization), 
the  party  agreed  to  move  ahead  on  considering  membership  applications. 

Delisle  pointed  out  that  the  Council  of  Elders  had  already  called  for 
the  passage  of  an  empowering  Mohawk  Council  Resolution  two  weeks  ago 
indicating  their  readiness  to  begin  the  task  of  considering  applications 
for  membership.  "That  MCR  will  likely  be  passed  within  the  next  two  weeks. 
Delisle  confided. 

"I  also  asked  them  if  they  would  want  to  wait  until  the  CESO  report  was 
submitted  before  moving  ahead  with  the  application  process.  After  some 
discussion  the  general  consensus  of  yesterday's  meeting  was  to  move 
forward  on  the  application  of  the  law.  I said,  'Let's  move  forward 
together  and  meet  the  challenges  together.  It's  the  right  thing  to  do'," 
the  Grand  Chief  concluded. 
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EDITORIAL 

A Theory  on  Attempts  to  Abolish  the  Reserve  System 
By:  Kenneth  L.  Williams,  The  Eastern  Door 

A public  declaration  by  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  Andy  Scott  advocating 
private  ownership  of  property  on  Reserves  generated  some  response  last 
week,  which  was  both  favourable  and  not  so  favourable  to  the  idea... 

Of  those  in  favour,  the  Canadian  Taxpayers  Federation's  Centre  for 
Aboriginal  Policy  Change  seems  to  be  leading  the  parade.  In  an  on-line 
news  release  put  out  by  the  Federation  on  September  7,  it  was  stated  that 
this  idea  was  something  it  has  supported  since  1997.  Said  release  also 
expressed  the  Federation's  disappointment  with  martin's  Liberals  for 
having  "KILLED  the  First  Nations  Governance  Act"  (FNGA)  - 
the  now-defunct  piece  of  Federal  legislation  ultimately  intended  to  wipe 
out  any  special  status  for  Native  Peoples. 

What  catches  my  eye  at  this  point  is  that  the  notion  of  private  property 
on  Reserves  sounds  a lot  like  the  First  Nations  Land  Management  Act 
(FNLMA).  If  you'll  recall,  the  FNLMA  was  companion  legislation  to  the 
FNGA,  which  would  have  effectively  reduced  Reserve  Lands  to  the  status  of 
fee  simple  title.  In  other  words,  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  particular 
legislation  was  to  wipe  out  any  special  status  for  Native  Lands. 

Now  I don't  know  about  you,  but  I'm  seeing  a theme  here.  More 
importantly,  it's  a theme  that  apparently  recurs  from  government  to 
successive  government,  regardless  of  their  particular  ilk.  The  theme  is: 
"Hey  guys,  let's  solve  that  pesky  little  Indian  problem  once  and  for  all, 
and  while  we're  at  it,  let's  get  them  to  sell  off  their  land  to  the 
highest  bideer,  shall  we..." 

And  like  most  recurring  themes,  there's  a pattern  involved.  As  far  as  I 
can  tell,  the  pattern  goes  something  like  this: 

Step  One  - They  run  for  office  with  the  supposed  intention  of  doing 
right  by  Native  Peoples  (a  step  most  likely  undertaken  in  the  hopes  of 
pulling  in  the  pro-Native  libertarian  vote).  Naturally,  this  involves  the 
shooting  down  of  any  of  the  previous  government's  diabolical  plans  to 
wipe  us  all  out. 

Step  Two  - Once  elected,  they  wait  for  all  the  political  campaign  smoke 
to  clear.  This  is  also  when  they  see  that  in  the  short-term,  they  need  to 
pull  money  out  of  one  hat  or  another,  and  in  the  long-term,  they  also 
need  to  get  their  hands  on  some  real  assets  (i.e.  lands).  They  also  find 
that  despite  their  best  intentions  (ha  ha  ha),  they  hae  no  choice  but  to 
get  rid  of  any  "competition"  for  the  aforementioned  monies  and  assets 


(and  by  the  way,  said  "competition"  would  be  us). 

Step  Three  - Slowly  and  subtly,  they  begin  to  incorporate  comments  into 
their  rhetoric,  which  would  accentuate  the  "positives"  of  the  very  same 
diabolical  plans  they  were  criticizing  their  predecessors  for  attempting. 
In  this  case,  for  example,  they  would  say  things  along  the  lines  of 
"Private  ownership  of  property  on  Reserves  may  be  a way  to  combat  Native 
poverty."  Of  course,  such  statements  are  made  in  tongue-in-cheek  fashion 
because  THEY  DON'T  REALLY  CARE  ABOUT  NATIVE  POVERTY  - they're  simply 
fabricating  some  preparatory  spin  for  their  own  version  of  the  same 
diabolical  little  master  plan. 

Step  Four  - They  eventually  draft  their  own  version  of  the  very  same 
legislation  they  initially  brought  down ...  surprise,  surprise! 

Anyway,  I think  we  can  all  see  how  this  works.  Meanwhile,  there's  just 
one  little  clarification  that  needs  to  be  made  here. 

If  the  aforementioned  pattern  happened  between  opposing  political 
PARTIES,  the  scenario  would  have  played  itself  out  within  the  scope  of 
the  federal  election  itself.  In  this  specific  case,  however,  it  was 
really  teh  Martin  Liberals  vs.  the  Chretien  Liberals,  and  the  scenario 
played  itself  out  more  in  the  context  of  that  two-headed  (serpentine 
partiy's  own  leadership  struggles. 

In  the  end,  the  proverbial  "wolf  in  sheep's  clothing"  was  really  just 
the  same  old  wolf  in  another  wolf's  clothes.  Furthermore,  the  original 
wolf  has  had  a long  history  with  the  aforementioned  diabolical  master 
plan . 

As  Indian  Affairs  Minister  under  Trudeau,  Chretien  was  the  author  of  the 
infamous  '69  White  Paper  (a  document  whooly  steeped  in  the  merits  of 
Native  cleansing).  Later,  former  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  nault, 
under  Chretien,  was  all  too  likely  "just  following  orders"  (as  per  the 
Nuremberg  defence)  when  he  fathered  the  FNGA,  FNLMA  and  other  related 
doctrines.  And  now,  Chretien's  one-time  buddy  and  former  Finance  Minister 
Paul  Martin  may  quite  possible  be  coaching  present  Indian  Affairs 
Minister  Scott  in  yet  another  run  at  their  collective  direty  work... 

Hmmm.  . . 

All  of  the  previous  is  just  my  own  humble  little  theory,  but  make  no 
mistake  about  it:  The  more  old  foes  change,  the  more  they  stay  the  same. 
Never  mind  the  dark  hearts  of  any  ultra-right-wing  Conservatives  out 
there;  the  devil  we  know  is  a devious  master  of  disguise.  And  rest 
assured  - he  still  longs  for  the  day  when  we're  no  longer  his  pesky 
little  problem 

"RE : B.C.  close  to  signing  Five  Modern-Day  Treaties"  

Date:  Sat,  25  Sep  2004  09:46:22  -0000 
From:  "f rostyca2000"  <frostyca2000@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : B.C.  close  to  signing  five  modern-day  treaties, 
says  former  NDP  premier 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

B.C.  close  to  signing  five  modern-day  treaties,  says  former  NDP  premier 
DIRK  MEISSNER 
September  21,  2004 

VICTORIA  (CP)  - Two  British  Columbia  treaty  pioneers  are  confident  the 
province  is  on  the  verge  of  signing  its  first  modern-day  land-claim 
treaties  with  up  to  five  First  Nations. 

Former  NDP  premier  Mike  Harcourt  and  lack  Weisgerber,  a former  Social 
Credit  aboriginal  affairs  cabinet  minister,  said  Tuesday  it's  taken  years 
of  talks,  but  the  lengthy  process  will  soon  yield  deals.  But  how  soon 
still  appears  to  be  a matter  of  debate,  said  the  two  former  political 
foes  at  a news  conference  highlighting  the  release  of  the  11th  annual 
report  of  the  B.C.  Treaty  Commission. 

Harcourt  and  Weisgerber  serve  on  the  commission,  the  organization  that 
oversees  B.C.  treaty  talks. 

All  sides  in  negotiations  are  pushing  for  a breakthrough  signing  in  time 
for  the  coming  May  17  provincial  election,  but  it  could  also  take  years. 


said  Harcourt,  who  was  premier  when  the  current  treaty  negotiation 
process  was  introduced  in  1993. 

"We've  got  the  base  in  place  and  I think  there's  momentum  building 
towards  a significant  number  of  treaties  in  the  next  three  to  five  years, 
which  would  be  tremendously  beneficial  to  not  just  First  Nations,  but  to 
British  Columbians,"  he  said. 

Weisgerber,  who  questioned  negotiating  land  deals  with  aboriginals  when 
he  was  a member  of  the  former  B.C.  Reform  Party,  said  huge  strides  toward 
reaching  treaties  have  been  made  in  the  last  two  years. 

"I'm  optimistic,"  he  said.  "The  process  is  maturing.  You  have  a group  of 
five  tables  moving  quite  determinedly  toward  final  agreements." 

Up  to  a dozen  other  treaties  are  close  to  reaching  their  final  stage  of 
negotiations,  Weisgerber  said. 

But  aboriginals  opposed  to  the  treaty  process  said  British  Columbia  is 
nowhere  close  to  signing  land-claims  deals. 

"This  is  not  the  first  time  we've  heard  this  time-worn  and  weary 
rhetoric  coming  from  the  provincial  government,"  said  Stewart  Phillip, 

Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs  president. 

"There  really  isn't  any  forward  movement  being  made  at  any  of  the 
(treaty)  tables,"  he  said. 

The  failure  or  unwillingness  of  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
to  recognize  that  aboriginals  have  title  rights  to  Crown  lands  involved 
in  the  treaty  talks  is  stalling  treaty  settlements,  Phillip  said. 

The  commission's  report  said  recent  court  decisions  ruled  the  government 
must  consult  with  First  Nations  before  starting  developments  on 
traditional  aboriginal  lands. 

"No  longer  acceptable  is  the  view  that  aboriginal  rights  are  of  minimal 
importance  and  have  no  impact  on  provincial  jurisdiction  over  lands  and 
resources,"  said  the  report. 

Harcourt  said  treaty  negotiators  are  currently  awaiting  a Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  ruling  involving  the  Haida  aboriginals  of  northwest  British 
Columbia  and  forest  company  Weyerhaeuser  over  the  company's  plans  to  log 
parts  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

The  five  aboriginal  nations  that  have  reached  the  final  treaty 
negotiation  stage  are:  Lheidli  T'enneh  band  near  Prince  George;  Maa-nulth 
First  Nations  near  Port  Alberni;  Sechelt  band  of  Sechelt;  Sliammon  band 
near  Powell  River  and  Tsawwassen  First  Nation  near  Vancouver. 

"RE:  Racism  rears  head  at  Ipperwash  Inquiry"  

Date:  Mon,  27  Sep  2004  08:58:13  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" SWASTIKA  SYMBOL" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. theglobeandmail . com//20040924/GEORGE24/TPNational/?query=aboriginal 

Racism  rears  head  at  Ipperwash  inquiry 
Canadian  Press 
September  24,  2004 

FOREST,  ONT.  - The  Ipperwash  judicial  inquiry  took  an  unsettling  turn 
yesterday  after  members  of  Dudley  George's  family  found  a metre-long 
swastika  spray-painted  at  their  usual  parking  spots. 

Under  the  Nazi  symbol,  "4  ever"  was  painted  on  the  asphalt  parking  lot 
at  the  Forest  Community  Centre. 

Several  lawyers  at  the  inquiry  into  Mr.  George's  death  are  Jewish,  as  is 
Mr.  Justice  Sidney  Linden,  the  inquiry  commissioner. 

Provincial  police  are  investigating. 

Sam  George,  a brother  of  the  dead  man,  found  the  swastika  after  he 
parked . 

"It  is  too  bad  people  can't  get  rid  of  this  kind  of  stuff  and  move 
forward,"  he  said. 

"It  is  the  type  of  symbol  you  see  when  there  is  hatred  toward  other 


people,  and  to  see  it  here  this  morning  is  just  not  good." 

Mr.  George  said  he  hoped  the  inquiry  would  promote  healing  in  the 
community  after  the  events  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  nine  years  ago, 
when  his  brother  was  shot  and  killed  by  a provincial  police  officer. 

The  swastika  showed  there  is  still  a long  way  to  go,  he  said. 

The  incident  comes  just  days  after  a member  of  a road-paving  crew 
working  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  community  centre  yelled  "get  a job" 
at  a native  woman  crossing  the  street. 

The  incident  was  witnessed  by  reporters  and  several  natives. 

The  road  worker  has  reportedly  been  suspended  from  her  job. 

Andrew  Orkin,  a lawyer  for  the  George  family,  said  it  appeared  the 
swastika  was  the  work  of  someone  local,  but  doesn't  reflect  feelings  in 
the  community. 

"Our  sense  is  this  is  certainly  not  representative  of  dominant  local 
thinking,  either  in  Forest  or  Bosanquet,  or  in  Southwestern  Ontario,"  he 
said . 

But  Mr.  Orkin  said  it  would  be  an  opportune  time  for  local  religious  and 
community  leaders  to  condemn  the  action. 

"Let's  do  so  promptly  and  in  very  strong  terms." 

Mr.  Orkin  said  there  was  a terri 
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Kiowa  Gakinat'o  p ' a/ten-colds  moon 
Algonquin  Pepewarr-/white  frost  on  grass  and  ground  moon 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM  and  Chiapas95  English  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 


++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


This  is  blatant  mismanagement  of  a trust.  This  is  the  type  of  system 
that  has  literally  sucked  the  lifeblood  out  of  Indian  Country  for  the 
past  century.  A trustee  is  supposed  to  inform  you." 

It's  your  land." 

Keith  Harper,  Native  American  Rights  Fund 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

| only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
| learned  by  children.  I 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  | 

| * Without  action,  only  20  | 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

| Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a j 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

I let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Thursday,  September  30,  I sent  out  a notice  to  several  individuals  and 
groups  that  have  supported  winter  needs.  I am  sharing  that  notice  with 
all  readers  and  asking  you  to  please  let  this  space  help  you  help  our 
Peoples . 


Greetings 

This  brief  email  is  being  sent  as  winter  nears. 

I distribute  a newsletter,  Wotanging  Ikchej  and  each  year 
before  winter  sets  in  through  the  first  of  January  I run 
names,  addresses  and  needs  of  our  elders  and  children  throughout 
Indian  Country.  I don't  draw  any  lines  such  as  rez/urban.  If 
there  is  a need,  it's  included. 

Send  the  contact  name,  address,  phone,  email,  website 
(or  as  much  as  you  can) 

Include  the  need  (clothing,  toys  for  kids,  food,  fuel  money...) 

If  there  is  a limited  run  (like  now  to  two  weeks  before  Christmas) 
include  that. 

Send  your  information  to:  gars@speakeasy.net 

Please  make  the  subject:  WINTER  HELP  (all  caps) 

Get  this  information  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Spread  the  word.  I will 
also  copy  whatever  I run  in  Wotanging  Ikche  to  some  of  the  Mailing 
Lists  I'm  on,  like  RezLife,  NDNAIM,  Rez_LIfe,  FrostysAmerlndian . . . 

Thanks, 

gary 


The  first  response  came  from  our  Mohawk  brother.  Frosty  Deere. 

It  is  an  important  need  to  those  Mohawk  who  call  Kahnawake  home. 

Date:  Thu,  30  Sep  2004  19:52:51  -0400 
From:  "Frosty"  <frosty@kahonwes . com> 

Sub j : Re:  Winter  Needs  Rez  & Urban 

http: //www. tewateiahsatakaritat . com/pool/ 

Maybe  you  could  include  the  above  address,  it  explains  everything. 

The  Kahnawake  Pool  Project 

What  happened  to  the  Current  pool? 

Its  old,  out  dated,  broken  and  cant  be  used  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

How  can  people  help? 

Well  you  can  either  buy  a raffle  ticket,  donate  money,  or  help  find 
people  to  donate  money  for  the  pool. 

How  can  I help  ? 

Well  their  are  number  of  ways,  one  is  just  send  a dollar  to  Indoor 
Pool  Project,  Box  821,  Kahnawake  Quebec  J0L-1B0. 

Take  a collection  where  you  work. 

Get  the  company  where  you  work  to  donate. 

Spread  the  word  to  as  many  people  you  know  that  can  afford  a dollar 
or  more. 

Contacts:  Mackenzie  Whyte 

E-mail  Address: 

Ronald  Deere  aka  Frosty  mackenziew@mck. ca 

E-mail  Address(es): 

frosty@frostys.qc.ca  Lou  Ann  Stacey 


f rosty@kahonwes . com 


E-mail  Address: 
louanns@mck. ca 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ') 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w== 


gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 


News  of  the  people  featured 

- Plan  to  Stop  Payments  to  Indians 
Denounced 

- Interior  denies  attempt 
to  halt  Trust  Payments 

- Cobell: 

Justice  for  Indian  Trust  Fund 

- Interior  ordered 

to  keep  Indians  Informed 

- NARF  Lawyer  assured  of  victory 
in  Trust  Fund  Case 

- Bilking  of  tribes  could  shake  D.C. 

- Kerry  ideas  on  Indian  Flealth  Care 

- Former  NCAI  Flead 

throws  support  behind  Kerry 

- Vincent:  George  W.  Bush 
just  like  George  A.  Custer 
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Plan  to  Stop  Payments  To  Indians  Denounced 
No  Checks  Blocked,  Interior  Tells  Judge 
Associated  Press 
October  3,  2004 

An  angry  federal  judge  denounced  Interior  Secretary  Gale  A.  Norton  on 
Friday  after  officials  in  her  agency  weighed  cutting  off  federal  checks  to 
American  Indians  suing  the  government  for  past  royalties. 

Attorneys  for  Indians  seeking  billions  of  dollars  in  the  suit  asked  for 
an  emergency  hearing  before  the  judge,  citing  Interior  Department  memos 
directing  a temporary  halt  to  all  communications  with  Indians.  One  memo 
said  some  payments  had  already  been  stopped,  and  another  said  they  might 
have  to  be  stopped. 

"Has  Secretary  Norton  decided  to  declare  war  on  the  Indians  in  this 
litigation?"  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  barked  at  Sandra 
Spooner,  the  Justice  Department  lawyer  representing  Norton  and  her 
department.  "It  comes  across  as  absolute,  direct  retaliation." 


Attorneys  for  Norton  told  the  judge  that  the  checks  were  not  and  would 
not  be  stopped. 

The  department  sent  out  the  correspondence  Thursday,  a day  after 
Lamberth  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to  keep  the  Indians  informed 
about  the  lawsuit  anytime  it  tries  to  sell  or  exchange  their  lands  or 
other  assets. 

The  judge,  however,  also  found  that  the  department  had  violated  his 
December  2002  order  not  to  communicate  with  Indians  in  any  way  that 
interferes  with  their  rights  under  the  lawsuit. 

Dennis  Gingold,  a lawyer  representing  the  Indians,  told  Lamberth  that 
"the  government  is  using  the  two  orders  as  a sword  to  harm  the 
beneficiaries . " 

"There  was  nothing  in  the  order  that  justified  withholding  the  checks. 
It's  a willful  attempt  to  undermine  the  integrity  of  this  litigation," 
Gingold  said.  "The  people  who  need  their  money  the  most  are  being  hurt." 

That  the  department  might  have  used  one  of  his  orders  to  justify 
stopping  the  payments  drew  an  angry  response  from  Lamberth. 

"To  stop  them,  and  to  say  you're  doing  it  because  of  my  order,  is  a 
flat-out  lie.  A lie!"  he  bristled.  "I've  never  said  stop  any  checks.  It's 
Interior  that  does  that  and  blames  it  on  the  court." 

Spooner  said  that  despite  the  correspondence,  Norton  had  personally 
directed  that  no  checks  be  stopped.  "There  is  no  indication  that  any 
checks  are  being  held  up,"  the  lawyer  told  the  judge. 

At  Spooner's  request,  Lamberth  changed  the  wording  of  his  order  slightly. 
He  still  gazed  skeptically  down  at  Spooner.  "Then  what  excuse  will  there 
be  for  what  you're  doing?"  Lamberth  asked  sarcastically. 

A spokesman  for  the  department  said  after  the  hearing  that  officials 
wanted  the  clarification  to  make  sure  no  payments  would  be  affected. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  in  1996  on  behalf  of  more  than  300,000  American 
Indians.  It  accuses  the  Interior  Department  of  mismanaging,  misplacing  or 
stealing  billions  of  dollars  from  royalties  on  oil,  gas,  timber  and 
grazing  on  American  Indian  lands  since  1887. 

Congress  created  the  Indian  trust  fund  to  manage  revenue  from  parcels 
designated  for  each  tribal  member,  but  the  money  was  often  uncollected, 
lost  or  stolen.  The  department  has  spent  more  than  $600  million  since  1996 
trying  to  fix  the  trust  fund. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Interior  denies  attempt  to  halt  trust  fund  payments 
October  5,  2004 

The  Interior  Department  doesn't  plan  on  withholding  checks  from  Indian 
beneficiaries,  a spokesperson  said. 

Special  Trustee  Ross  Swimmer  suggested  in  a memo  last  week  that  all 
communications  with  account  holders  be  put  on  hold.  He  even  said  sending 
royalty  checks  would  require  court  approval  under  a new  order  from  U.S. 
District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth. 

But  the  department  will  comply  with  Lamberth ' s order,  a spokesperson 
said.  The  department  will  come  up  with  language  to  notify  account  holders 
of  their  rights. 
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Elouise  Cobell:  Justice  for  Indian  trust  fund 
by  Elouise  Cobell 
Indianz . com 
September  28,  2004 

On  September  15,  attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  Cobell  v 
Norton  argued  the  appeal  of  what  has  become  known  as  "Trial  1.5"  - one  of 
four  trials  that  American  Indian  plaintiffs  have  won  in  the  largest  case 
ever  brought  against  the  United  States  government.  The  government  had 
appealed  the  plaintiffs'  September  2003  trial  victory,  arguing  that  the 
district  court  judge  in  the  case  overstepped  his  bounds  in  requiring  the 
government  to  comply  with  its  trust  duties,  including  the  obligation  to 
provide  a complete  accounting  of  the  trust  assets  belonging  to  individual 
Indians.  Such  assets  include,  of  course,  the  royalties  from  the  sale  of 
oil,  gas,  timber  and  other  resources  from  Indian  land. 

In  response  to  a question  from  the  three-judge  panel,  a government 
attorney  stated  that  the  decision  of  the  district  court  must  be  overturned 
because  of  the  costs  involved  with  accounting  for  more  than  100  years  of 
government  malfeasance  would  be  too  much  to  bear. 

One  of  the  judges  interrupted  the  government  attorney.  "For  numerous 
decades,"  the  judge  declared,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  not  done 
what  it  was  supposed  to  do  as  Trustee  delegate.  The  judge  then  asked:  that 
there  are  costs  involved  now  shouldn't  surprise  anyone,  should  it? 

This  exchange  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  historic  and  continuing  wrong  in 
this  case.  There  have  been  close  to  30  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  across 
22  different  administrations  since  the  Individual  Indian  Trust  was 
established  in  1887.  Each  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  betrayed  his  or 
her  fiduciary  responsibility  to  Individual  Indian  landowners.  Every  single 
one . 

So  as  you  head  to  the  polls  this  November,  I urge  all  of  us  to  think 
about  this.  This  is  not  a Democratic  or  Republican  issue.  It  is  a justice 
issue.  And  regardless  of  party,  the  candidates  we  all  vote  for  ought  to 
commit  to  a fair  and  just  resolution  in  the  Indian  Trust  litigation  at  the 
top  of  their  platform. 

Indeed,  justice  for  the  more  than  500,000  plaintiffs  in  Cobell  v.  Norton 
is  a bipartisan  issue  if  there  ever  was  one.  Our  most  ardent  supporters 
are  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  These  champions  include  Resources 
Committee  Chairman  Richard  Pombo,  a Republican  from  California  and  Ranking 
Member  Nick  Rahall,  a Democrat  from  West  Virginia,  both  of  whom  have  been 
tireless  in  their  support  for  bringing  justice  to  individual  Indian 
landowners  after  100  years  of  government  malfeasance.  Joining  them  are 
other  key  Republican  congressman  like  3.D.  Hayworth  and  Rick  Renzi  of 
Arizona,  as  well  as  Oklahoman,  Tom  Cole.  On  the  Democratic  side.  Dale 
Kildee  of  Michigan  and  Brad  Carson  of  Oklahoma  have  been  stalwarts  on 
these  issues.  In  the  Senate,  we  have  extraordinary  support  from  Democrat 
Tom  Daschle  and  Daniel  Inouye  and  Republicans  John  McCain  and  Craig  Thomas 

Each  of  these  members  of  Congress  have  done  all  they  can  to  ensure  that 
justice  so  long  delayed  is  not  now  denied. 

And  why  shouldn't  they?  Our  unremarkable  expectation  and  desire  is  to 
have  what  all  other  trust  beneficiaries  across  this  country  take  for 
granted:  A trustee  that  complies  with  their  fundamental  fiduciary 
obligations.  We  didn't  ask  for  this  trust  system,  it  was  imposed  without 
our  consent;  what  we  ask  for  now  is  merely  accountability.  That  should  not 
be  and  we  have  never  considered  it  a partisan  issue. 

In  this  critical  election,  ask  this  of  all  your  candidates.  From  those 
in  Congress  to  the  President:  how  will  you  end  this  blight  upon  this  great 
country's  history?  How  will  you  bring  justice  to  those  who  have  struggled 
so  long  without?  How  will  you  settle  the  individual  Indian  trust  case? 

And,  for  those  candidates  running  for  re-election,  "What  have  you  done 
to  bring  justice  to  this  now-eight-year-old  case?" 


The  answer  to  these  questions  will  tell  you  a lot  more  about  your 
candidates  than  any  party  label  ever  could. 
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Interior  Ordered  to  Keep  Indians  Informed 
By  JOHN  HEILPRIN,  Associated  Press  Writer 
September  29,  2004 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - A federal  judge  on  Wednesday  ordered  the  Interior 
Department  to  keep  American  Indians  informed  about  a giant  class-action 
lawsuit  anytime  they  try  to  sell  or  exchange  their  lands  or  other  assets. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  ruled  that  all  communications  must 
advise  Indians  of  their  "right  to  consult  with  class  counsel  before  making 
any  decisions"  that  could  affect  their  interests  in  the  lawsuit,  and 
provide  enough  time  for  that  to  happen. 

The  ruling  is  meant  to  ensure  that  Indians  are  not  making  decisions 
about  whether  to  sell  their  land  or  other  assets  without  knowing  about  the 
lawsuit . 

The  suit,  filed  in  1996  for  more  than  300,000  American  Indians,  accuses 
the  department  of  mismanaging,  misplacing  or  stealing  billions  of  dollars 
from  those  royalties. 

Lamberth  also  found  the  department  violated  his  order  in  December  2002 
that  it  must  not  communicate  with  Indians  in  any  way  that  interferes  with 
their  rights  under  the  lawsuit. 

"The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  not  yet  been  able  to  review  this 
order  and  is  unable  to  comment,"  spokesman  Dan  DuBray  said. 

Lamberth  has  previously  ordered  the  department  to  account  by  2007  for 
the  royalties  from  oil,  gas,  timber  and  grazing  on  American  Indian  lands 
since  1887.  Congress  created  the  Indian  trust  fund  that  year  to  manage 
revenues  from  parcels  designated  to  each  tribal  member,  but  the  money  was 
often  uncollected,  lost  or  stolen. 

Lamberth  wrote,  "It  is  clear  trust  beneficiaries  ought  not  have  to  make 
the  decision  to  sell  trust  assets  without  access  to  all  the  relevant 
information . " 

The  department  acknowledges  there  have  been  major  problems  with  the 
trust,  but  that  it  has  spent  more  than  $600  million  since  1996  fixing  it 
based  on  instructions  from  Lamberth  and  Congress.  Accounting  problems 
persist,  however,  partly  because  records  are  scattered. 
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Indians  told  they  will  win  land  lawsuit 
Ron  lackson 
The  Oklahoman 
September  28,  2004 

BOONE  - A Washington  attorney  Monday  told  nearly  100  beneficiaries  of 


American  Indian  trust  land  that  they  will  win  an  eight-year-old  class 
action  lawsuit  against  the  U.S.  government. 

"We  will  win  this  case/'  said  Keith  Harper,  whose  Native  American  Rights 
Fund  is  representing  more  than  500,000  Indian  trust  land  beneficiaries 
nationwide.  "We  have  the  facts  and  the  law  on  our  side,  and  that's 
everything. " 

The  lawsuit,  commonly  known  as  the  Cobell  case  after  lead  plaintiff 
Elouise  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  Montana,  was  filed  in 
federal  court  in  1996  seeking  two  basic  remedies:  an  accounting  for 
individual  trust  accounts  and  reform  of  the  government's  management  of  the 
accounts . 

Congress  established  the  accounts  in  1887,  and  the  largest  number  holds 
the  proceeds  from  mineral  and  grazing  leases  on  land  owned  by  Indians. 
Congress,  accountants  and  the  federal  judge  presiding  over  the  lawsuit 
agree  that  the  accounts  have  been  mismanaged  and  there's  no  telling  how 
much  money  Indians  have  lost. 

Most  recently,  U.S.  District  Court  ludge  Royce  C.  Lambreth  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  granted  a temporary  restraining  order  Aug.  31  to  halt 
a Department  of  the  Interior  sale  of  Indian  trust  land. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  issued  an  invitation  for  bids  for  the  sale 
of  Indian-owned  land  Duly  30  and  set  a Sept.  1 deadline  for  bids.  Locally, 
25  parcels  of  land  were  to  be  sold  in  the  agency's  Anadarko  region,  some 
with  oil  and  gas  rights  attached. 

Harper  claims  those  land  owners  were  never  properly  notified  about  the 
sale. 

"This  is  blatant  mismanagement  of  a trust,"  Harper  told  attendees.  "This 
is  the  type  of  system  that  has  literally  sucked  the  lifeblood  out  of 
Indian  Country  for  the  past  century.  A trustee  is  supposed  to  inform  you. 

"It's  your  land." 

The  order,  which  expires  Wednesday,  could  be  replaced  by  a preliminary 
injunction.  Harper  said.  In  that  case,  the  plaintiffs  would  again  prevail 
in  temporarily  staving  off  the  sale  of  their  land.  Or  the  judge  could 
allow  the  sale  of  land  to  proceed  a situation  that  would  likely  raise  the 
stakes  in  the  lawsuit. 

Either  way  Harper  promised  his  six-member  legal  team  would  continue  to 
fight  for  a systematic  accounting  of  Indian  trust  land,  a correction  of 
any  accounting  mistakes  dating  back  to  1887,  and  an  overhaul  of  a system 
he  calls  "severely  broken." 

"Finally,  we  are  having  our  interest  addressed,"  said  Emily  Saupitty,  an 
Apache  tribal  member  and  trust  land  beneficiary.  "We're  having  our 
inheritance,  at  least,  questioned.  I feel  like  our  call  for  help  has  been 
heard . 

"You  know,  this  is  something  my  mother  began  fighting  for  back  in  1965." 

Many  of  those  in  attendance  claimed  they  never  received  a proper 
accounting  for  their  oil  and  gas  leases,  and  therefore  question  whether 
they  have  been  fairly  represented  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"I  don't  think  the  government  is  going  to  repay  us  for  all  those  years 
of  mismanagement,"  said  Austin  Klinekole,  an  Apache  tribal  member  and 
trust  land  beneficiary.  "That's  why  I think  the  government  will  ultimately 
agree  to  a lesser  settlement,  but  that  could  take  years  of  litigation. 

"It  already  has." 
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Bilking  of  tribes  could  shake  D.C. 

By  lohn  Aloysius  Farrell 

Denver  Post  Washington  Bureau  Chief 


October  3,  2004 

Washington  - The  opening  of  the  new  Smithsonian  museum  honoring  American 
Indians  has  been  a cause  of  joy  and  celebration  here. 

But  the  good  news  has  overshadowed  emerging  revelations  about  a sleazy 
political  extortion  scheme,  allegedly  launched  by  big-shot  Republican 
lobbyists,  aimed  at  exploiting  Indians. 

Throughout  U.S.  history,  "every  kind  of  charlatan  and  every  type  of 
crook  has  deceived  and  exploited  America's  native  sons  and  daughters," 
says  Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.  "What  sets  this  tale  apart,  what  makes  it 
truly  extraordinary,  is  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  apparent 
exploitation  and  deceit." 

The  unfolding  scandal  touches  some  of  the  GOP's  most  influential  elected 
officials  and  lobbyists  and  could  rock  the  capital  before  it's  over. 

To  their  credit,  it  is  two  independent-minded  Republicans  - McCain  and 
Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  of  Colorado  - who  have  exposed  the  sordid 
tale  and  are  trying  to  clean  up  the  mess. 

At  the  center  of  the  scandal  is  lack  Abramoff,  a GOP  lobbyist  and 
longtime  friend  and  political  associate  of  some  of  his  party's  most  gifted 
strategists,  including  Ralph  Reed,  the  former  head  of  the  Christian 
Coalition  and  the  Southern  regional  chairman  for  President  Bush's  re- 
election  campaign,  and  noted  conservative  activist  Grover  Norquist. 

Abramoff  is  a leading  GOP  fundraiser,  having  collected  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  over  the  years  for  House  Majority  Leader  Tom  DeLay, 
R-Texas,  and  other  top  Republicans. 

He  is  also  among  the  elite  group  of  "Pioneers"  who  pledged  to  raise  more 
than  $100,000  for  Bush's  re-election  campaign  this  year. 

Abramoff  was  called  before  a hearing  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  last  week,  where  he  spent  the  morning  invoking  his  Fifth 
Amendment  right  against  self-incrimination . 

McCain,  Campbell  and  other  senators,  wielding  documents  obtained  via 
Senate  subpoena,  charged  that  Abramoff  and  public  relations  executive 
Michael  Scanlon,  a former  aide  to  DeLay,  have  been  running  a crude 
political  extortion  racket  that  bilked  tribes  out  of  millions  of  dollars. 

"All  told,  six  tribes  paid  more  than  $66  million  to  Mr.  Scanlon,  and  Mr. 
Abramoff  received  more  than  $21  million  from  Mr.  Scanlon  for  his  share  of 
the  scheme,"  Campbell  said. 

"In  at  least  two  instances,  Mr.  Abramoff  and  Mr.  Scanlon  sought  to 
profit  by  becoming  involved  in  and  attempting  to  manipulate  tribal 
elections,"  Campbell  said.  "Shortly  after  ...  they  solicited  and  received 
multimillion-dollar  contracts,  aided  by  the  tribal  council  members  they 
helped  elect." 

The  scheme  was  crude  and  crudely  executed,  according  to  the  documents 
and  testimony  at  the  hearing. 

Abramoff  and  Scanlon  would  allegedly  work  behind  the  scenes  to  scare 
Indian  tribes  into  thinking  they  were  about  to  lose  lucrative  gaming 
franchises.  (Nice  little  casino  you  got  there.  ...  It  would  be  a shame  if 
anything  happened  to  it.) 

Then  the  two  GOP  insiders  would  step  in  and  offer,  for  mighty  fees,  to 
smooth  things  over  in  Washington. 

"lack  Abramoff,  the  tribes'  trusted  lobbyist  and  adviser,  instructed  the 
tribes  to  hire  Michael  Scanlon  for  millions  of  dollars,"  McCain  charged. 
"But  he  never  disclosed  that  he  would  receive  about  half  the  net  proceeds 
from  the  multimillion-dollar  contracts." 

The  lobbyists'  e-mails,  obtained  by  the  committee,  show  that  Abramoff 
and  Scanlon  viewed  their  American  Indian  clients  with  contempt,  referring 
to  them  as  "monkeys"  and  "troglodytes." 

The  scheme  generated  so  much  money  that,  aside  from  pocketing  millions 
of  dollars,  the  lobbyists  tunneled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
Republican  candidates,  and  to  the  lobbyists'  pals  and  pet  causes. 

"In  the  case  of  one  tribe,"  said  McCain,  "the  funds  were  allegedly  paid 
from  accounts  reserved  for  tribal  housing,  education  and  health  care.  That 
same  tribe  and  another  reportedly  paid  millions  of  dollars  into  ...  a 
self-proclaimed  think  tank  run  by  two  of  Mr.  Scanlon's  beach  buddies,  one 
a yoga  instructor,  the  other  a lifeguard." 

Abramoff' s high-ranking  place  in  the  capital's  conservative  hierarchy 


and  reports  of  a federal  criminal  investigation  have  raised  the  profile  of 
this  particular  scandal  beyond  that  of  the  routine  influence-peddling 
flap. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Denver  Post. 
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Kerry  says  he  has  the  best  ideas  on  Indian  health  care 
GOP  says  plan  will  hurt  taxpayers 
Sam  Lewin 

September  28,  2004 

Presidential  candidate  3ohn  Kerry  continues  to  trumpet  a plan  that  he 
says  will  eliminate  health  care  inequalities  faced  by  the  American  Indian 
population . 

The  Bush  administration  counters  that  the  plan  is  too  costly  and  they 
defend  the  record  of  the  past  four  years. 

"George  Bush's  administration  has  failed  to  address  the  health  care 
crisis  facing  Native  Americans,"  Kerry  said.  "While  Bush's  budget  plan 
cuts  funding  for  important  minority  health  programs,  John  Edwards  and  I 
have  a plan  to  ensure  that  all  Native  Americans,  whether  they  live  on 
reservations  or  in  urban  areas,  have  access  to  quality,  affordable  health 
care. " 

"Senator  Kerry's  plan  to  create  a trillion  and  a half  dollars  in 
government  run  bureaucracy  will  do  nothing  to  lower  the  cost  of  health 
care  and  actually  his  plan  to  raise  taxes  will  do  nothing  to  create  jobs," 
Republican  National  Committee  Secretary  for  Outreach  Tara  Wall  told  the 
Native  American  Times. 

Kerry  says  his  plan  has  five  goals:  increase  access  to  affordable  health 
care  coverage;  ensure  access  to  culturally  and  linguistically  appropriate 
health  care;  diversify  the  health  workforce;  collect,  analyze  and  report 
health  data  by  race,  ethnicity  and  primary  language;  and  invest  in  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention  for  minority  communities.  Kerry  cites 
figures  showing  that  Native  Americans  are  770  percent  more  likely  to  die 
from  alcoholism,  650  percent  more  likely  to  die  from  tuberculosis,  420 
percent  more  likely  to  die  from  diabetes,  and  52  percent  more  likely  to 
die  from  pneumonia  or  influenza  than  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
including  white  and  minority  populations. 

Wall  says  Bush  is  aware  of  those  numbers  and  has  taken  steps  to  correct 
the  imbalance. 

"We  know  that  Indians  still  lead  the  nation  in  diabetes,  infant 
mortality  and  other  health-related  conditions.  To  meet  these  challenges 
President  Bush  and  the  Republican  Party  are  working  to  reform  health  care 
for  American  Indians  to  provide  better  health  care  at  a more  affordable 
cost . " 

She  says  Bush  helped  increase  diabetes  prevention  funding  by  50  percent 
and  is  seeking  to  increase  the  Indian  Health  Services  budget  by  $45 
million . 

The  Kerry  campaign  fires  back  that  Bush  cut  funding  for  the  Office  of 
Minority  Health  by  15  percent  from  the  2004  level. 

Kerry  hopes  that  talking  about  health  care  will  help  him  make  up  lost 
ground  in  voter  support,  and  one  recent  poll  shows  that  it  is  an  issue 
that  resonates  with  the  public.  According  to  a national  survey  by  Market 
Strategies,  86  percent  of  respondents  expressed  serious  concerns  about 
rising  health  costs;  two  thirds  were  worried  about  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  the  best  medical  treatment;  and  six  out  of  ten  believed  they 
face  the  likelihood  of  bankruptcy  due  to  major  illness  as  a serious 


problem. 

Kerry  estimates  his  plan  would  extend  health  care  coverage  to  26.7 
million  Americans  and  cost  $653  billion  over  10  years.  The  Bush  plan  is 
estimated  at  $564  billion  over  10  years  and  provides  health  care  to  an 
additional  10  million  Americans. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Allen  says  as  a Republican  he  wanted  to  support  Bush  but  couldn't 
Sam  Lewin 
October  4,  2004 

A former  head  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  a member 
of  the  Republican  Party  says  he  is  supporting  the  Kerry/Edwards  ticket 
this  year. 

W.  Ron  Allen,  also  the  Chairman  of  the  lamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe  of 
Sequim  of  Washington  State,  announced  the  endorsement  at  the  National 
Native  Vote  Rally  this  weekend. 

Allen  said  he  wanted  to  support  the  GOP  but  concluded  that  it  was  not  in 
his  best  interest  to  do  so. 

"I  am  a Republican  and  have  attempted  to  support  the  Bush  administration, 
but  have  been  disappointed  in  the  lack  of  support  and  the  broken  promises 
for  our  Tribes'  agenda.  They  have  not  advanced  our  sovereignty;  nor 
assisted  our  Tribes  in  achieving  our  goals  of  self-governance,  self- 
reliance,  protection  of  our  Treaty  rights;  nor  addressed  our  community 
health  care,  economic/ jobs  needs,  housing,  transportation,  protection  of 
our  natural  resources,  and  public  safety  needs,"  Allen  said  in  a statement. 
"I  have  been  particularly  disappointed  in  President  Bush's  budgets  that 
have  penalized  the  Tribes'  BIA  budget  to  pay  for  federal  mismanagement  of 
Tribal  and  individual  trust  resources.  I believe  that  a Kerry-Edwards 
administration  will  honor  its  commitments  and  promises  to  the  Tribes  and 
our  communities.  I'm  confident  that  a Kerry  Administration  budget  will 
correct  the  injustice  imposed  on  Tribes  over  the  past  four  years." 

Kerry  has  been  touting  a plan  to  boost  health  care  on  tribal  lands,  an 
idea  that  Bush  administration  officials  have  criticized  as  too  costly. 

In  his  statement,  Allen  also  echoed  a call  that  has  been  heard  quite  a 
few  times  this  election  year:  Get  out  the  vote. 

"With  only  a month  until  Election  Day,  Native  Americans  have  an 
opportunity  to  shape  a national  election  like  never  before.  By  exercising 
our  right  to  vote,  we  will  have  our  voices  heard.  If  we  want  an 
administration  in  the  White  House  that  will  give  us  a seat  at  the  table 
and  listen  to  our  concerns,  we  must  get  out  and  vote  this  November.  This 
election  is  too  important  to  sit  on  the  sidelines,"  he  said. 

Indians  are  still  overwhelmingly  Democrats,  although  there  are  a growing 
number  of  exceptions.  Thirty-seven  American  Indian  delegates  attended  the 
Republican  convention  in  New  York  this  summer  as  opposed  to  the  87  who 
went  to  the  Democratic  convention  in  Boston. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Bush's  Last  Stand 
September  28,  2004 
By  Steven  Vincent 

President  Bush  likes  to  think  of  himself  as  a "war  President,"  who  is 
"resolute,"  "steadfast,"  and  "decisive."  He  also  likes  to  compare  himself 
to  historical  figures.  His  favorite  is  Winston  Churchill  who  led  Great 
Britain  through  the  horrors  of  World  War  II. 

I believe  a comparison  to  a historical  figure  is  appropriate  but  I think 
he  is  much  more  like  a famous  American  military  leader  - General  George 
Armstrong  Custer. 

Like  George  W.  Bush,  George  A.  Custer  was  born  to  a privileged  family. 

He  used  his  family's  political  connections  to  get  into  West  Point,  an 
institution  of  learning  he  was  not  otherwise  qualified  for.  While  at  West 
Point,  George  did  not  distinguish  himself  among  his  34  classmates. 

His  carefree  attitude  and  joking  demeanor  did  not  sit  well  with  the 
rigid  requirements  of  military  school  life.  He  was  often  punished  and,  at 
one  point,  received  enough  demerits  to  be  expelled.  Someone  was  watching 
out  for  young  George  though  and  his  demerits  were  mysteriously  removed 
from  the  record,  allowing  him  to  continue. 

Cadet  George  Custer  graduated  from  West  Point  34th  out  of  34,  last  of 
his  class.  He  was  nearly  court-martialed  for  neglect  of  duties  while  still 
at  West  Point  awaiting  his  commission  but  again,  somehow,  skated  by 
without  punishment  - a now  recurring  theme  in  George's  life. 

Despite  his  poor  grades  and  inability  to  grasp  basic  military 
requirements,  George  was  given  a plumb  assignment  in  the  military  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  units  he  commanded  suffered  unusually  high  casualty 
rates  even  by  the  standards  of  the  time  due  to  George's  arrogance,  brazen 
aggression  and  disregard  for  his  men's  safety. 

In  late  1867  Custer  was  court-martialed  and  suspended  from  duty  for  a 
year  for  being  absent  from  duty  but  he  used  his  connections  to,  once  again, 
skirt  punishment  and  regain  his  standing  in  the  military.  General  Phil 
Sheridan  used  his  military  power  to  excuse  young  George's  youthful  mistake 
and  brought  him  back  into  a position  with  more  power  and  authority. 

George  was  a master  of  military  politics  and  somehow  worked  his  way  up 
to  Brigadier  General  at  the  age  of  25,  the  youngest  man  ever  to  attain 
that  rank.  Gen.  George  was  placed  in  command  of  a contingent  of  men  to 
seek  out  "renegade"  Indians  who  were  holding  up  the  "progress"  of  miners 
and  other  business  venturers  from  gaining  profit  off  of  the  unexplored 

lands.  The  Natives  were  portrayed  as  vicious  savages  intent  on  killing 

innocent  American  civilians  though  the  majority  of  them  just  wanted  to 
live  their  lives  in  peace  in  their  homelands. 

George's  fate  and  historical  fame  were  both  wrapped  up  in  an  expedition 
to  destroy  the  Lakota,  Sioux,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  in  Montana 
because  of  the  wrongful  association  of  all  of  the  tribes  in  that  area  with 
the  attacks  by  one  tribe  and  chief.  Crazy  Horse.  The  U.  S.  government,  in 

all  of  its  wisdom,  decided  to  round  up,  imprison  or  destroy  all  of  the 

Native  people  in  that  area  and  they  relied  on  their  young,  brash,  arrogant 
commander  to  do  it. 

Riding  with  his  men  and  two  other  brigades,  the  plan  was  to  use 
overwhelming  force  to  destroy  the  less  well-armed  and  organized  Indians. 
Young  and  boastful,  George  knew  that  this  mission  would  ensure  his  fame, 
fortune  and  political  future  for  all  time  and  led  his  men  into  battle  in 
spite  of  the  intelligence  he  was  getting  from  the  field. 

Though  he  was  warned  in  advance  by  scouts  that  the  Indians  had  a much 
larger  force  than  was  originally  thought,  he  continued  his  march. 

Though  allied  units  commanded  by  far  more  experienced  leaders  fell 
behind  and  were  not  with  him,  he  pushed  forward,  resolute. 

Though  he  split  his  forces  into  three  separate  units,  weakening  them,  he 
rode  ahead,  confidently.  Though  he  went  into  battle  with  underwhelming 
force,  he  did  so  convinced  of  his  ability  to  bring  forth  a glorious 
victory  for  his  country  and  himself. 

Convinced  of  his  own  superiority  and  leadership  skills,  George  pushed 


valiantly  forward  into  one  of  the  greatest  military  blunders  in  U.S. 
history.  The  Indians,  formerly  opponents  of  each  other,  united  against  the 
vicious  attacks  of  the  U.S.  military  and  thousands  of  former  enemies 
combined  their  forces  to  attack  George  and  his  troops. 

General  George  Armstrong  Custer  led  all  of  his  men,  cocksure,  to 
slaughter.  Not  one  soldier  under  his  command  survived  his  confident, 
resolute,  and  blindingly  wrong  blunder. 

The  amazing  thing  is,  there  are  still  George  defenders  who  claim  he  was 
a great  leader  and  military  mind.  In  spite  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  he 
will  always,  in  some  minds,  be  considered  a brave  patriot  whose  confidence, 
resoluteness,  and  conviction  in  his  decision-making  outweigh  the  ultimate 
result  of  his  foolish  choices. 

But  while  there  are  many  historical  similarities  between  the  two  Georges, 
there  is  one  glaring  difference. 

One  George  led  his  men  into  battle  and  faced  the  bullets  and  arrows  of 
the  enemy,  donned  the  uniform  and  fought  for  his  country,  led  his  men  from 
the  front,  and  stood  behind  his  choices  personally  and  was  forced  to 
accept  their  fatal  outcome. 

The  other  is  our  President. 

Visit  Steven  Vincent's  blog  at  http://www.conservativefighter.blogspot.com 
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IRS  Starts  Taxing  Tribe's  Fuel  Imports 
September  29,  2004 

AKWESASNE,  N.Y.  - A taxing  situation  on  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Reservation 
could  leave  people  with  fewer  options  for  cheaper  gas. 

On  Tuesday,  the  IRS  began  collecting  taxes  on  the  tribe's  fuel  supply. 
Tribal  leaders  say  the  economic  impact  will  be  devastating. 

The  new  tax  could  end  up  closing  gas  stations,  leaving  about  300  peopole 
jobless . 

The  tribe  imports  almost  12  million  gallons  of  fuel  each  year  from 
Canadian  companies.  The  transaction  has  not  been  taxed  before. 

"Programs  will  be  cut,  people  laid  off,"  said  Ron  LaFrance,  a tribal 
leader.  When  workers  "go  and  sign  up  for  welfare,  maybe  that  will  send  a 
message  to  Washington  and  Albany." 

The  tribe  says  that  the  money  now  earmarked  for  taxes  was  to  have  been 
used  to  help  fund  healthcare,  education  and  reservation  law  enforcement 
programs . 

The  tribe  is  considering  establishing  road  or  seaway  tolls  to  help 
offset  the  loss  in  projected  revenue. 

Copyright  2004  by  TheChamplainChannel.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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HIDING  GENOCIDE:  The  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
By  Carter  Camp 

There  is  an  enormous  cultural  rip-off  being  foisted  upon  our  Nations  by 
Washington  D.C.  I've  warned  of  it  before,  but  a small  voice  is  easily 
drowned  out  when  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  and  the  voice  of  the 
Great  White  Father  anoints  Indian  leaders. 

For  a decade  or  more  the  Smithsonian  fundraising  machine  has  gone 
merrily  along,  draining  much  needed  funds  away  from  the  Indian  community 
and  diverting  America's  attention  away  from  the  economic,  cultural  and 
legal  devastation  going  on  across  our  homelands.  Many  interest  groups 
coveted  the  final  two  vacant  spaces  on  the  National  Mall.  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  awarded  one  site  to  a very  politically  powerful  (and  deserving) 
Dewish  applicant  and  another  to  the  very  politically  powerful  Smithsonian 
Institution,  their  'keeper  of  the  loot'. 

Contrast  the  two  new  museums  and  you  can  see  how  they  are  used  to 
support  a conqueror's  cleansed  view  of  history:  For  the  Dewish  museum  no 
thought  at  all  was  given  to  using  it  to  show  the  world  ancient  Dewish 
culture  and  artifacts.  They  could  have  displayed  scenes  of  ancient  Dewish 
life:  hunting,  tanning  hides  and  pastoral  living.  Like  an  Indian  museum, 
it  would  have  been  beautiful  and  easy  for  people  to  enjoy. 

It  wasn't  done  that  way  for  one  reason... The  Dewish  people  were  in 
charge  and  they  decided  for  themselves  what  aspect  of  their  history  to 
show  the  world.  They  decided  with  one  voice  to  use  the  rare  space  as  a 
shield  to  protect  their  people  against  a repeat  of  the  Nazi  holocaust. 
Dewish  politicians  funded  and  protected  Dewish  intellectuals,  artists, 
historians.  Rabbis,  and  survivors  as  they  crafted  a way  to  commemorate 
their  dead  and  to  use  their  past  to  protect  their  future.  They  refused  to 
allow  the  dreams  of  others  to  distort  the  truth  of  their  horror,  and  now 
their  museum  is  a powerful  testament  to  a Dewish  dream,  not  a gentile 
revision  of  reality.  Our  space,  and  the  world's  window  to  our  Nations,  was 
turned  over  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  enshrine  the  lie  of 
'manifest  destiny'  and  the  historical  inevitability  of  the  American 
Holocaust . 

America's  museums  have  always  been  a prime  purveyor  of  the  big  lies  of 
American  history,  now  the  largest  and  worst  is  given  an  army  of  non-Indian 
historians,  anthros,  romance  writers  and  a couple  of  Indian  scouts,  to 
define  us  to  the  world. 

THEY  decided  with  one  voice  NOT  to  use  our  rare  and  precious  space  as  a 
shield  of  truth  against  the  American  Holocaust  or  to  prevent  the 
conclusion  of  its  evil  purpose  against  my  people.  We  still  die,  our  sacred 
sites  are  paved  over,  our  dead  dug  up,  our  children  stolen  and  mis- 
educated.  Missionaries  search  the  jungle  for  the  last  of  us. 

American's  sensibilities  are  being  spared  at  the  cost  of  continuing 
depredations  against  Indian  people.  Americans  will  go  to  the  Holocaust 
Museum  and  be  told  the  horrible  truths  of  what  Hitler  and  the  Nazi's  did 
to  the  Dews.  They  will  cry  for  the  victims  and  mourn  with  the  survivors, 
in  the  end  they  too  will  be  determined  to  protect  the  Dewish  people  from  a 
repeat  of  the  Holocaust.  All  thinking  people  support  this.  They  will  also 
be  comforted  (and  exempted)  to  know  that  America  defeated  the  Nazi, 
stopped  the  killing,  and  helped  Dews  return  to  their  homeland.  Next, 
Americans  can  walk  over  to  the  museum  of  'Indian'  history. 

They  will  be  amazed  and  pleased  at  the  beauty  of  our  past.  Scenes  of 
tipis,  tanning  hides  and  pastoral  living  will  hide  the  blood  covering 
every-square-inch  of  America.  Our  blood.  They  will  go  home  marveling  at 
our  ancient  art  and  beauty  and  a little  sad  we  had  to  pass  into  history. 

They  may  even  feel  a twinge  of  guilt  at  the  part  their  ancestors  played 
in  our  demise.  But  they  will  go  away  without  seeing  or  knowing  the  "time 
of  horror"  each  and  every  Tribe  went  through  upon  contact  with  the 
European.  They  will  go  home  without  realizing  how  much  of  the  slaughter 
was  an  officially  inspired,  government  planned,  and  racist  policy  of 


genocide.  They  will  not  realize  the  depth  of  the  crime  committed  so  they 
will  not  understand  the  crimes  being  committed  today  or  the  need  for 
reparations  to  heal  the  devastation.  They  will  not  understand  that  there 
were  entire  Societies  for  whom  the  "final  solution"  worked. 

Entire  Tribes,  as  whole  and  complete  as  the  Dewish  Tribes,  were 
completely  erased  from  Mother  Earth.  Their  language  will  never  be  heard, 
their  poetry,  music,  science  and  art  is  lost  to  the  world  because  they  met 
a people  who  believed  in  their  own,  god  given,  superiority  and  the 
inferiority  of  all  else.  (The  base  cause  of  all  genocide.)  They  will  go 
home  without  feeling  the  need  to  help  Indian  Nations  secure  their  own 
homelands  or  becoming  determined  there  never  is  another  American  Holocaust. 

Worst  of  all,  they  will  go  home  and  not  know  that  our  people  still 
suffer  ongoing  policies  of  genocide  and  attacks  on  our  existence. 
Missionaries  and  Governments  still  work  and  plan  to  erase  us  from  the  face 
of  our  Mother  Earth.  Indian  Country,  from  the  Artie  to  Antarctica,  is 
still  awash  in  the  blood  of  our  People. 

Should  American  Indians  be  suspicious  about  the  placement  and  content  of 
these  two  Museums?  Dew  and  "Indian?"  Did  it  take  some  C.I.A.  psy-war 
expert  to  figure  out  how  best  to  cover-up  the  murder  of  over  200  million 
people?  Will  this  museum,  with  a mere  nod  to  the  500-year  holocaust,  stand 
as  the  permanent  enshrinement  of  the  American  lie  and  the  final  resting 
place  of  Indian  history?  I believe  there  should  be  a holocaust  museum  on 
Americas  National  Mall,  in  Americas  Capitol  city.  But  not  one  of  the 
European  disasters.  It  must  be  a Bright  Red  Museum  of  the  American 
Holocaust!  It  must  call  the  roll  of  entire  Nations  of  beautiful  people  who 
succumbed  to  the  genocidal  onslaught. 

"IT  MUST  BEGIN  OUR  TIME  OF  MOURNING  BY  ENDING  OUR  TIME  OF  FEAR"  ... 

for  all  my  relations. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Tribe  balks  at  dam  relicensing 
By  MIKE  McLEAN 
Staff  writer 

Avista  must  submit  requests  by  next  summer 
September  29,  2004 

SPOKANE  VALLEY  - More  than  two  years  into  a collaborative  effort  to 
relicense  dams  on  the  Spokane  River,  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  is  reserving 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  talks  if  tribal  requests  for  information  aren't 
met . 

The  tribe's  top  concern  is  for  Avista  Corp.  to  analyze  the  effects  of  a 
natural  river  flow  in  the  Spokane  River  as  if  the  Post  Falls  Dam  wasn't 
there . 

"We  may  be  at  a point  in  time  that  it's  not  likely  for  us  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  Avista,"  said  Robert  Matt,  the  tribe's  program  manager  for 
Lake  Coeur  d'Alene,  at  a stakeholders  meeting  Tuesday  in  Spokane  Valley. 

The  tribe  owns  the  southern  third  of  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene. 

Avista  is  employing  a collaborative  process  in  which  dozens  of 
stakeholders  are  working  to  shape  its  application  to  relicense  five 
hydroelectric  dams,  including  the  Post  Falls  Dam. 

The  summer  lake  level  is  controlled  by  Avista 's  operation  of  the  Post 
Falls  Dam  on  the  Spokane  River,  which  is  the  main  outlet  of  Lake  Coeur 
d'Alene. 

Avista  wants  to  have  a draft  settlement  agreement  ready  within  two 
months . 


Matt  said  it's  unacceptable  to  the  tribe  that  Avista  is  using  current 
dam  operations  as  the  baseline  for  offsetting  the  future  effects  of 
manipulating  the  Spokane  River  flow  for  recreation  and  electricity 
generation . 

Bruce  Howard,  Avista  relicensing  manager,  said  the  company  needs  to  move 
forward  on  a settlement  agreement  as  a basis  for  the  relicensing 
application  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  in  Duly. 

"There  is  very  little  chance  - zero  maybe  - that  future  operations  at 
Post  Falls  Dam  are  going  to  look  like  they  do  today,"  Howard  said. 

Matt  brought  three  lawyers  who  submitted  the  tribe's  objections  to  the 
direction  of  relicensing  talks. 

"We're  not  shy  in  telling  the  group  we  have  significant  comments  that 
are  not  getting  addressed,"  Matt  said.  "We  are  building  a record  and 
that's  what  you're  seeing  coming  from  our  attorneys." 

Attorney  Michael  Waldrup  asked  if  a formal  withdrawal  option  is 
available  for  the  tribe. 

Chip  Corsi,  regional  supervisor  for  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
asked  if  the  tribe  would  participate  in  an  adaptive  management  agreement 
in  which  information  gaps  can  be  filled  in  later. 

Corsi  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  a collaborative  relicensing  agreement 
for  two  dams  on  the  Clark  Fork  River. 

He  said  a flexible  agreement  was  successful  there. 

"We  worked  on  fish  passage  for  some  time  and  knew  we  couldn't  deal  with 
it  on  time  for  relicensing,"  Corsi  said. 

Matt  said  the  problem  isn't  just  with  missing  information. 

"Some  of  our  problems  are  with  the  information  as  we  have  it,"  he  said. 
"We  can't  put  our  name  on  it  or  endorse  it  if  we  don't  agree  with  the 
science. " 

Howard  Funke,  another  attorney  for  the  tribe,  said  the  lakes  and  rivers 
are  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe's  homeland. 

"The  tribe  has  a virtually  genetic  predisposition  to  protect  these 
waters,"  Funke  said. 

He  said  Avista  is  seeking  the  right  to  continue  flooding  tribal  land. 

The  tribe  could  argue  that  Avista  owes  it  money  for  storing  water  on 
tribal  land,  Funke  said. 

We  have  ecological  and  cultural  resource  interests,"  he  said.  "We  want 
to  know  the  costs  and  benefits  of  storing  water  and  generating  power." 

Matt  said  the  tribe  has  no  intention  of  draining  the  lake. 

"We're  not  saying  we  want  a run-of-the-river  scenario  to  be  the 
preferred  alternative,"  he  said.  "All  we  ask  is  to  understand  the 
implications  of  the  project.  Our  agenda  is  to  keep  the  lake  safe  and 
manage  problems  as  well  as  we  can." 

Dohn  Barlow,  president  of  Hagadone  Real  Estate  Holding  Co.,  recommended 
Avista  provide  the  information  the  tribe  is  asking  for. 

"I  will  be  disappointed  if  the  tribe  has  to  withdraw,"  said  Barlow,  a 
member  of  the  recreation  stakeholder  committee.  "We've  all  put  in  a lot  of 
time  and  we'll  be  disappointed  if  it  doesn't  come  to  fruition." 

Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Coeur  d'Alene  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Seneca  Cayuga  Tribe  looking  to  deal  with  the  fast  ferry 
October  1,  2004 

News  10  NBC  has  tracked  down  a possible  investor  in  the  Fast  Ferry. 

The  group  has  the  money  to  spend  and  desperately  wants  to  do  business  in 


Rochester,  but  before  they  jump  on  board  with  the  ferry,  they  have  one 
request.  The  group  we  are  talking  about  is  the  Seneca  Cayuga  Indian 
Nation.  They  have  not  talked  to  anyone  but  News  10  NBC  about  investing  in 
the  ferry.  They  are  interested  but  the  only  thing  they  want  in  return  is 
a chance  to  run  a casino  in  Rochester,  lay  Whitecrow  is  a tribal 
representative  of  the  Seneca  Cayuga  Indian  Nation.  For  the  first  time,  he 
says  the  tribe  is  interested  in  supporting  the  ferry  financially,  but  only 
if  they  get  a casino  in  return.  "If  we  were  able  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  casino  in  downtown  Rochester  like  we  originally  spoken  about,  then  I 
think  we'd  have  an  interest.  I'm  sure  at  this  point  with  the  ferry  being 
in  trouble,  that  our  interest  would  have  to  include  money.  How  big  a 
monetary  contribution,  we  are  not  really  sure." 

Whitecrow  and  his  tribal  partner  lerry  Dilliner,  have  been  in  New  York 
since  2002.  They  wanted  to  start  building  a casino  on  their  farmland. 

They  then  tried  to  partner  with  mall  developer  Tom  Wilmot  to  build  a 
casino  in  Downtown  Rochester.  A court  order  stopped  the  building  the 
first  time  while  City  Hall  and  Rochester  Clergy  strongly  opposed  the 
second.  "The  question  is  not  only  how  much  will  the  community  make,  but 
how  much  does  the  community  lose,"  said  the  Clergy.  So  now  the  tribe  is 
betting  its  casino  plans  on  the  ferry.  Dilliner  thought  that  this  business 
arrangement  would  benefit  both  counterparts.  "It  would  be  a good 
opportunity  for  Rochester  and  good  opportunity  for  the  tribe.  Both 
companies  would  benefit  from  it."  CATS  are  looking  for  new  investors  to 
try  and  help  them  out  of  their  financial  problems.  Mayor  Bill  Dohnson 
says  CATS  needs  to  raise  2-10  million  dollars  to  re-start  the  project. 

Other  potential  investors,  like  the  Rump  Group's  Dutch  Summers,  would  not 
commen  t on  their  interest,  but  admit  talks  have  happened.  'There's  been 
endless  conversation,  as  broad  as  the  mind  can  imagine.  There's  also  been 
all  kinds  of  scenarios  surfaced,  sometimes  at  serious  levels  sometimes  at 
frivolous  levels." 

News  10  NBC  tried  to  contact  the  Mayor  about  this  proposal,  but  he  is 
out  of  town  on  Thursday.  Tom  Wilmot,  who  has  a working  relationship  with 
the  Seneca  Cayuga  Tribe,  did  not  want  to  comment  while  CATS  is  not 
revealing  anything  about  their  attempts  to  get  new  investment. 

Copyright  c.  2003  10NBC,  Rochester,  NY.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Morongo  Band  plans  road  closures 

RESERVATION:  Access  would  end  for  outsiders  seeking  shortcuts  by  driving  through  the  area. 
October  1,  2004 

By  KARIN  MARRIOTT  / The  Press- Enterprise 

MORONGO  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - Motorists  who  use  roads  through  the 
reservation  as  a shortcut  or  to  avoid  traffic  on  Interstate  10  may  soon 
have  to  face  gridlock. 

The  Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians  plans  to  close  to  the  public  roads 
leading  into  the  reservation.  Chairman  Maurice  Lyons  said  in  a recent 
phone  interview. 

"There  was  a lot  of  things  happening  on  the  reservation.  People  were 
coming  out  dumping  things"  and  there  was  a drug  problem  for  several  years, 
he  said.  "Within  the  next  three  months,  this  will  be  a closed  community. 

Because  we  took  back  our  roads  from  the  (Riverside)  county  and  BIA  (Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs)  so  we  can  close  it  off  and  only  members  come  in." 

When  the  roads  to  the  Morongo  reservation  do  close,  it  will  be  the 
second  reservation  in  the  Inland  area  to  take  such  action.  The  Pechanga 
Reservation  near  Temecula  is  also  closed  to  the  public.  Dim  Fletcher, 


superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Southern  California  Agency, 
said  by  phone. 

The  33,000-acre  Morongo  Indian  Reservation  lies  between  Banning  and 
Cabazon,  about  20  miles  west  of  Palm  Springs.  Creating  a gated  community 
would  not  affect  traffic  destined  for  the  tribe's  casino,  Waltona  Manion, 
the  tribe's  public-relations  consultant,  said  by  phone. 

The  casino  on  the  Morongo  Reservation,  located  next  to  a new  27-story 
hotel,  casino  and  resort  the  tribe  plans  to  open  in  December,  is  north  of 
1-10  on  Seminole  Drive,  which  is  a county-operated  road,  she  said. 

Wear  and  Tear 

The  tribe  took  over  authority  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  on  the 
reservation  from  Riverside  County  in  December  2000,  Manion  said.  Riverside 
County  Sheriff's  Department  and  California  Highway  Patrol  officials  have 
said  the  tribe  has  the  right  to  close  the  roads. 

The  tribal  council  has  spent  $1.6  million  for  repairs  and  improvements 
to  26  miles  of  roads  that  went  largely  untended  before  the  tribe  assumed 
authority  of  them.  Improvements  included  resurfacing,  widening  and  flood 
control,  Manion  said  via  e-mail. 

Tribal  officials  are  still  discussing  how  to  monitor  Fields  Road  and 
Morongo  Road  - the  two  main  arteries  into  the  reservation.  Possibilities 
include  installing  electronic  gates  or  guard  booths  to  ensure  that  only 
reservation  residents  enter  the  area,  Manion  said. 

Residents  on  the  reservation  have  complained  in  the  past  that  outside 
motorists  using  their  roads  to  avoid  traffic  jams  elsewhere  have  at  times 
created  bumper-to-bumper  conditions,  reservation  officials  have  said. 

In  Dune,  tribal  security  turned  drivers  away  at  Hathaway  Street  and 
Morongo  Road  when  traffic  backed  up  for  hours  on  eastbound  1-10  after  a 
tanker  overturned  and  caused  a gas  spill. 

When  the  reservation  becomes  gated,  Lyons  said  tribal  officials  will 
likely  work  with  county  and  law  enforcement  officials  on  traffic  issues 
during  emergencies. 

Impact  on  Drivers 

Dulie  Spangler,  a Beaumont  resident  who  works  at  the  Desert  Hills 
Premium  Outlets  in  Cabazon,  said  traffic  has  increased  in  the  area,  but 
that  she  cannot  imagine  it  gets  too  bad  on  the  reservation. 

"I  don't  think  very  many  people  know  how  to  get  through  it.  I think  it's 
just  the  locals.  And  even  some  locals  don't  know,"  she  said.  "I  can 
totally  understand  their  point  of  view  in  wanting  to  maintain  their  roads. 
It  doesn't  seem  to  me,  though,  that  it  (outside  traffic)  is  that 
threatening. " 

A closed  reservation  doesn't  bother  Dacqueline  Condol,  20,  of  Beaumont. 
She  tried  to  use  the  reservation  once  to  avoid  heavy  traffic. 

"I  was  so  lost.  I ended  up  in  someone's  back  yard,"  she  said.  "I  never 
used  it  after  that." 

For  Spangler,  a mother  of  four,  the  reservation ' s roads  often  become  a 
useful  alternative  during  her  commute. 

"I'm  really  uncomfortable  with  that  (the  pending  closure)  mainly  because 
there's  a lot  of  accidents  that  have  been  happening  near  Cabazon  and  a lot 
of  road  work  ...  but  when  I see  an  accident  (on  the  freeway),  I can  get 
off  at  Hargrave  (Street  in  Banning)  and  make  it  on  time  to  get  to  work," 
she  said. 

Reach  Karin  Marriott  at  (951)  846-2303  or  kmarriott@pe. com 
Copyright  c.  The  Press-Enterprise,  Belo  Interactive  Inc. 
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Mystery  still  surrounds  Dumano  Apache  Indian  tribe 

BY  ART  CHAPMAN 

Knight  Ridder  Newspapers 

October  3,  2004 

FORT  WORTH,  Texas  - (KRT)  - Along  the  Rio  Grande,  a dozen  or  so  miles 
southeast  of  Presidio  in  West  Texas,  there  is  an  effort  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  tribe  of  American  Indians. 

They  were  once  known  as  lumano  Indians,  tribal  leaders  say.  More 
specifically,  they  were  Dumano  Apache,  and  more  than  300  people  have 
signed  up  on  the  tribal  roll.  They  have  petitioned  the  federal  government 
for  recognition. 

The  problem  is,  there  is  scant  historical  information  on  the  tribe,  and 
what  exists  paints  a brief  and  hazy  picture  of  the  tribe's  record. 

"We  want  our  identity  back,"  tribal  leader  Gabriel  Carrasco  of  El  Paso, 
Texas,  told  the  "San  Antonio  Express-News."  "And  later  on,  if  we  are 
recognized,  establish  some  jobs  for  the  people.  We  are  going  to  build  a 
culture  center  as  soon  as  we  have  money  or  a grant  to  do  it." 

The  center  would  be  in  Redford,  Texas,  a tiny,  dusty  town  between 
Presidio  and  Lajitas  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Redford  is  remembered 
as  the  place  where  teen-ager  Esequiel  Hernandez  was  killed  May  20,  1997, 
by  U.S.  Marines  on  a drug  patrol. 

Redford  is  also  the  home  of  Enrique  Madrid,  another  Dumano  tribal  leader 

"Hopefully,  it  (tribal  recognition)  will  help  us  overcome  what  we've  had 
to  live  with  for  150  years  as  Americans,"  Madrid  told  the  San  Antonio 
paper.  "As  Americans,  we  are  just  poor.  We  need  a better  state  of  being." 

No  American  Indian  tribe  has  exactly  flourished  in  Texas.  There  are  only 
three  federally  recognized  tribes  in  the  state:  the  Kickapoo  near  Eagle 
Pass,  the  Alabama-Coushatta  in  East  Texas  and  the  Tigua  of  the  Ysleta  del 
Sur  Pueblo  in  El  Paso. 

There  is  a movement  in  South  Texas  to  recognize  the  Coahuiltecans, 
another  ancient  tribe  that  has  been  nearly  lost  to  history.  That  movement, 
like  the  Dumano,  has  stalled. 

"The  problem  is,  the  term  Dumano  was  used  in  multiple  instances  by  the 
Spanish,"  said  Robert  Mallouf,  director  of  the  Center  for  Big  Bend  Studies 
at  Sul  Ross  State  University  in  Alpine.  "It  is  a difficult  research 
problem.  It  has  been  a problem  for  years." 

Mallouf  said  there  is  really  no  question  that  the  group  existed,  but 
documenting  that  existence  will  be  hard. 

Did  the  term  Dumano  really  apply  to  several  groups?  Many  ethnohistorians 
and  archaeologists  believe  that  the  Dumano  were  assimilated  by  the 
Mescalero  and  Lipan  Apaches.  Many  scientists  doubt  that  there  was  ever  a 
distinctive  subgroup  called  Dumano  Apache. 

Scholars  say  many  Spanish  documents  appear  to  indicate  that  the  Dumanos 
ceased  to  exist  as  a distinct  group  when  they  blended  with  the  Apaches  in 
the  mid-1700s. 

Nancy  Kenmotsu,  director  of  cultural  resources  for  the  Texas 
Transportation  Department  in  Austin,  has  done  extensive  research  on  the 
area  around  Redford,  an  area  called  "La  Dunta  de  Los  Rios." 

"Redford  was  originally  a small  pueblo  at  the  time  the  Spanish  first 
arrived  in  1582,"  she  said.  "In  my  personal  opinion  - and  others  have  a 
different  take  - the  people  there  were  not  Dumano." 

There  were  Dumano  in  the  West  Texas  region,  north  of  the  Pecos  River, 
she  said.  But  her  research  led  her  to  believe  that  they  were  amalgamated 
with  the  nearby  Apache  tribes,  she  said. 

Mallouf  said  the  tribe  will  have  to  show  "continuity  from  the  early 
historical  period  into  the  present"  before  it  can  gain  federal  recognition 
He  doesn't  say  it  is  impossible,  but  it  is  likely  improbable. 

"We  don't  want  a reservation,"  Carrasco  said.  "But  we  do  want  to  be  able 
to  create  jobs  for  the  people  and  restore  the  community." 

It  will  be  a hard  sell.  The  tribe's  petition  for  recognition  - its 
letter  of  intent  - is  one  of  200  pending  before  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs . 


Copyright  c.  2004 , Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 
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Festival  honors  events  in  tribal  history 
Boldt  decision,  others  preserved  Nisqually  rights 
SCOTT  GUTIERREZ  THE  OLYMPIAN 
September  24,  2004 

NISQUALLY  - Georgianna  Kautz  remembers  the  height  of  the  "fish  wars"  more 
than  30  years  ago,  when  Nisqually  tribal  men  like  her  husband  and  father 
were  hauled  off  to  jail  for  trying  to  continue  their  livelihoods  on  the 
Nisqually  River. 

Commercial  fishing  had  drastically  increased,  but  the  state  blamed 
tribal  nets  for  declining  salmon  runs.  A volatile  dispute  of  arrests  and 
fish-ins  made  its  way  to  the  courtroom  of  a federal  judge  named  George 
Boldt,  whose  infamous  decision  affirmed  Indians'  rights  to  50  percent  of 
harvestable  salmon  and  equal  control  over  the  state's  fisheries. 

On  Saturday,  the  Boldt  decision  and  many  other  historical  anniversaries 
critical  to  tribal  survival  and  to  the  preservation  of  environmental 
wonders  like  the  Nisqually  National  Wildlife  Refuge  were  celebrated  during 
the  15th  annual  Nisqually  Watershed  Festival. 

"I  think  it  was  one  of  the  biggest  decisions  as  far  as  Indians  go," 

Kautz,  the  Nisqually  Tribe's  natural  resources  manager,  said  of  the  Boldt 
decision . 

The  decision  affirmed  tribal  rights  to  partner  with  the  state  in 
preserving  the  Nisqually  River's  resources,  she  said.  And  she  praised 
Boldt  for  his  courage. 

"Now  we  had  a say  in  protecting  it  and  enhancing  it  and  restoring  it," 
she  said,  "but  not  without  a lot  of  other  people  in  this  community." 

A handful  of  dignitaries,  including  Thurston  County  Commissioner  Diane 
Oberquell  and  U.S.  Rep.  Norm  Dicks,  D-Wash.,  gathered  for  the  celebration 
to  pay  homage  to  the  progress  and  partnerships  between  the  state,  county, 
U.S.  government  and  tribe  in  protecting  resources  like  the  refuge  and  the 
river . 

Tribal  members  like  Kautz  also  reflected  on  the  Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek, 
signed  between  the  Nisquallys,  Squaxins  and  Puyallups  with  territorial  Gov. 
Isaac  Stevens  in  1854,  which  ceded  tribal  lands  to  the  government  in 
exchange  for  reservation  lands  and  the  right  to  continue  hunting  and 
fishing  on  accustomed  lands. 

Tribal  forefathers  who  signed  the  treaty  recognized  the  importance  of 
hunting  and  fishing  to  their  culture,  Kautz  said. 

As  part  of  the  celebration,  the  $3  entrance  fee  was  waived  for  those  who 
wanted  to  stroll  along  the  trails  circulating  through  the  3,000  acres  of 
natural  habitat.  A slew  of  activities,  including  nature  walks  and  tours, 
were  offered,  as  were  hands-on  presentations  on  reptiles,  fish  and  birds. 

Among  some  other  milestones  recognized  were  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  refuge  itself. 

"Everything  is  a circle  and  it  is  complete  with  the  salmon,  the  river 
and  everything  that  happened,"  Kautz  said. 

Saturday's  ceremony  also  looked  to  the  future,  with  a comprehensive  plan 
soon  to  be  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  expand  the 
refuge,  nearly  doubling  its  current  size.  The  new  15-year  plan  also  would 
restore  about  700  acres  of  estuary,  where  the  river  meets  the  saltwater, 
by  breaching  dikes  on  the  outer  edges. 

"It  would  be  the  biggest  estuary  restoration  of  its  kind  in  the  Pacific 


Northwest/'  said  Dean  Takekawa,  refuge  manager  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Those  who  came  out  to  enjoy  the  views  Saturday  were  grateful  for  those 
in  the  past  who  fought  to  spare  the  refuge  from  development. 

"The  fact  that  this  has  been  maintained  and  is  one  of  the  most  pure 
estuaries  in  the  country  is  something  everyone  can  feel  proud  about  and 
enjoy/'  said  Rich  Palladino,  of  Steilacoom,  who  explained  that  he's  been 
coming  to  the  refuge  for  30  years. 

Another  beauty  of  the  refuge  is  its  proximity  to  the  community,  said 
Nancy  Paxton,  who  walked  with  him. 

"It's  so  peaceful.  It  gets  you  away  from  the  stresses  of  life,"  she  said. 

Ted  Steege  of  Olympia  first  started  coming  to  the  refuge  for  walks  in 
the  1970s,  but  grew  interested  in  bird-watching  through  the  influence  of 
some  friends.  A set  of  binoculars  was  slung  around  his  neck. 

"This  is  an  amazing  place,"  Steege  said.  "And  to  have  it  this  close  to 
Olympia-Tacoma  is  outstanding." 

Scott  Gutierrez  writes  for  The  Olympian. 

He  can  be  reached  at  360-754-5465  or  sgutierr@olympia.gannett.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Olympian. 
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Dudge  questions  plan  on  dams 
September  28,  2004 

PORTLAND  (AP)  - The  Bush  administration's  dismissal  of  dam  removal  as  an 
option  for  restoring  salmon  has  been  met  with  skepticism  by  the  federal 
judge  overseeing  the  protection  of  the  fish. 

At  issue  is  a draft  plan  by  federal  authorities  for  balancing  the  needs 
of  salmon  against  the  demand  for  electricity,  irrigation  water  and  barge 
transportation  provided  by  dams  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Dames  Redden  has  raised  several  questions  about  the 
legal  and  scientific  footing  for  the  plan  and  will  lay  out  his  concerns  at 
a status  conference  today  with  government  lawyers  and  those  for 
conservation  groups  and  American  Indian  tribes. 

Redden,  in  a written  order,  questioned  the  government's  revised 
conclusion  that  the  dams  pose  no  jeopardy  to  the  continued  existence  of 
salmon.  The  conclusion  was  a reversal  from  the  government's  previous 
position  that  the  threat  of  dams  is  significant  enough  to  consider 
targeting  some  for  removal. 

Conservationists,  American  Indian  tribes  and  commercial  and  sport 
fishing  groups  were  frustrated  by  the  government's  new  stance. 

"All  we're  saying  is,  use  best  science,  not  best  politics,  when  managing 
these  fish  stocks,"  said  Trey  Carskadon,  a board  member  for  the  Northwest 
Sportfishing  Industry  Association. 

Fishing  and  conservation  groups  say  the  surest  way  to  restore  fish  is  to 
remove  four  dams  on  the  lower  Snake  River. 

Bush  administration  officials  dismissed  dam  removal  from  consideration, 
saying  the  Endangered  Species  Act  requires  the  fisheries  service  to 
consider  only  how  the  dams  will  be  operated,  not  their  existence. 

A spokesman  for  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  the  federal 
agency  responsible  for  endangered  salmon,  said  the  draft  meets  legal 
requirements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Albany,  Oregon  Democrat-Herald , Lee  Enterprises. 
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Blyn:  U.S.  to  recognize  tribe  for  wetlands  efforts  today 
by  BRENDA  HANRAHAN 
October  5,  2004 

BLYN  - Jamestown  S'Klallam  tribal  members  will  be  recognized  today  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  their  wetlands  restoration  efforts. 

Agriculture  Undersecretary  for  Natural  Resources  and  Environment  Mark  E. 
Rey  will  give  tribal  leaders  an  Outstanding  Conservation  Cooperator  Award 
for  significant  wetland  restoration  accomplishments  in  the  Sequim  Bay 
watershed . 

Rey  and  others  will  also  tour  the  wetlands. 

The  restoration  efforts  are  taking  place  on  the  southern  end  of  Sequim 
Bay  at  the  mouth  of  Jimmycomelately  Creek. 

A wide  array  of  wildlife  including  an  endangered  run  of  summer  chum 
salmon  which  will  travel  the  restored  Jimmycomelately  Creek,  plus 
waterfowl,  raptors  and  amphibians  will  benefit  from  the  wetland 
restoration,  Rey  said. 

In  June,  a cooperative  agreement  was  signed  between  the  tribe  and 
Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  to  provide  just  under  $1  million  of 
Wetlands  Reserve  Program  funding. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Horvitz  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Our  Voice:  Schwarzenegger  erred  in  his  rebuke  of  mascot  bill 
'Redskin'  is  racist,  derogatory  term  - has  no  place  in  school 
The  Desert  Sun 
September  27,  2004 

Gov.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  should  have  done  his  homework  on  the  origin 
of  the  word  'Redskin'  before  nixing  a bill  that  would  ban  the  use  of  the 
offensive  name  on  five  school  campuses  in  California. 

His  reasoning,  that  "Decisions  regarding  athletic  team  names,  nicknames 
or  mascots  should  be  retained  at  the  local  level"  - doesn't  address  the 
very  real  issue  of  racism  involved  here.  We're  all  in  support  of  local 
control  - but  this  is  not  a local  control  issue  - it's  an  issue  of 
prejudice. 

Since  it  doesn't  look  like  the  governor  opened  his  history  book  - or  the 
Google  search  engine  - before  making  his  decision  - we  decided  to  do  the 
research  for  him: 

At  one  time  in  our  not  so  distant  past,  there  was  a bounty  on  the  heads 
of  the  Indian  people. 

Along  with  animal  skins,  they  would  bring  along  Indian  scalps  to  barter 
at  the  trading  posts.  Red  skins  - get  it?  It  means  a dead  Indian's  scalp. 
There's  no  getting  around  the  true  meaning  - it's  a part  of  a notorious 
time  in  our  country's  history. 

At  its  most  basic  level,  and  according  to  Webster's  New  World  College 
Dictionary,  'redskin'  is  defined  as:  an  American  Indian:  now  considered  by 
many  to  be  an  offensive  term.  A few  hundred  pages  later,  you  find  the  word 


"whitey"  - a white  person  or  white  people  collectively:  a usually  hostile 
term  of  contempt. 

So  what  the  heck  is  the  difference?  They  are  both  derogatory  and 
inflammatory.  Can't  you  just  imagine  that  all  hell  would  break  loose  if  a 
school  nicknamed  its  teams  the  "whities"  - even  in  jest? 

The  governor  bucked  a long  list  of  Indian,  labor,  civil  rights  and 
school  group  supporters.  Choosing,  instead,  to  side  with  a much  smaller 
minority  that  included  some  of  the  affected  schools,  their  representatives 
and  a few  others,  including  the  Santa  Rosa  Rancheria  Tachi  Tribe, 
according  to  a legislative  analysis  of  the  bill. 

Schwarzenegger  let  an  opportunity  slip  by  to  extinguish  racist 
references  from  somewhere  they  most  certainly  do  not  belong  - our  youth's 
team  jerseys. 

A bold  signature  by  the  governor  on  this  bill  would  have  sent  a strong 
message:  racist  mascots  of  any  type  will  not  be  tolerated  in  our  schools. 

Unfortunately,  he's  left  the  door  open  on  this  one. 

THE  ISSUE:  Gov.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  recently  vetoed  legislation  that 
would  have  banned  the  use  of  'Redskins'  as  a school  mascot 

OUR  STANCE:  The  term  'Redskins'  has  long  been  part  of  this  nation's 
vocabulary,  especially  when  it  comes  to  sports  teams.  But  it  is  derogatory 
- the  true  meaning:  A dead  Indian's  scalp.  Schwarzenegger  had  an 
opportunity  to  extinguish  this  racist  reference  by  California  schools  by 
banning  the  use  of  'Redskins'  as  a school  mascot.  Unfortunately,  he  chose 
not  to. 

Support  for  Legislation  (partial  list) 

Alliance  Against  Racial  Mascots 

Alliance  of  native  Americans  of  Southern  California 
American  Indian  Child  Resource  Center 
American  Indian  Movement  - Ohio,  Kentucky 
American  Indian  Recruitment  Project,  UCLA 
American  Indian  Student  Association,  UCLA 
American  Sports  Institute 
Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity 
California  Federation  of  Teachers 
California  Indian  Education  Association 
California  Nations  Indian  Gaming  Association 
California  School  Employees  Association 
California  Teachers  Association 
Capitol  Area  Indian  Resources,  Inc. 

Coyote  Valley  Tribal  Council 

Dry  Creek  Rancheria  Band  of  Porno  Indians 

El  Dorado/Amador  Counties  Indian  Education  Project 

First  Nations  Tribal  Family  Center,  Incorporated 

Fontana  Native  American  Indian  Center 

Foothill  Indian  Education  Alliance,  Inc. 

Hoopa  Valley  Tribal  Council 
Duaneno  Band  of  Mission  Indians 
National  Indian  Education  Association 
Native  Nations  Law  and  Policy  Institute,  UCLA 
Sierra  Nevada  Native  American  Council,  Inc. 

Southern  California  Indian  Center 

TRIAD-Team  Response:  Indians  Against  Defamation 

Tribal  Law  and  Policy  Institute 

Opposition  to  Legislation 

City  of  Arcadia 

Congressman  Devin  Nunes 

Gustine  Unified  School  District  Board  of  Education 

Santa  Rosa  Rancheria  Tachi  Tribe 

Tulare  Improvement  Program 

Tulare  Union  High  School 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Desert  Sun. 
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American  Indian  news  is  good  but  not  great 
BY  EMILY  GERSEMA 
WORLD-HERALD  STAFF  WRITER 
September  28,  2004 

WAYNE,  Neb.  - American  Indian  students  are  improving  academically,  but 
reservation  schools  still  struggle  to  retain  teachers  and  have  low 
graduation  rates,  Nebraska  Education  Commissioner  Doug  Christensen  said 
Monday. 

"We've  seen  rising  attendance  rates.  Our  test  scores  are  going  up.  But 
are  we  ready  to  declare  victory?  No,"  Christensen  said  at  a press 
conference  at  Wayne  State  College. 

Christensen  and  150  teachers,  administrators,  and  community  leaders 
attended  a state-sponsored  meeting  on  boosting  American  Indian  students' 
academic  performance. 

An  estimated  10,000  American  Indians  attend  Nebraska  public  schools, 
state  officials  said. 

Districts  with  high  numbers  of  American  Indian  students  include  Omaha 
Nation,  Walthill,  Winnebago,  Santee,  Omaha  Public  Schools  and  Lincoln 
Public  Schools. 

For  six  years,  the  department  has  worked  closely  with  the  schools, 
administrators  and  their  tribal  communities  to  try  new  ways  to  interest 
children  and  their  parents  in  school  because  test  scores,  graduation  rates 
and  attendance  have  lagged  below  national  and  statewide  averages. 

The  federal  No  Child  Left  Behind  law  puts  pressure  on  schools  to  get 
better  test  scores.  Schools  that  fail  to  comply  could  lose  funding. 

Christensen  said  schools  and  tribes  are  encouraged  to  integrate  native 
language  and  culture  into  daily  lessons.  Sometimes  this  means  bending  the 
rules  so  the  kids  can  relate  to  what  they  learn,  he  said. 

For  example,  the  state  has  allowed  the  schools  to  invite  Indian  artists 
into  classrooms,  even  though  some  of  the  artists  are  not  state-certified 
teachers . 

The  schools  also  are  urged  to  come  up  with  research  projects  that  allow 
the  children  to  investigate  their  history. 

One  school,  Omaha  Nation,  has  published  booklets  on  the  plants  used  for 
food  and  medicine  by  the  tribe  - a project  that  involves  interviewing 
elders,  learning  the  Omaha  language  and  studying  plant  science. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  sent  the  Legislature  a request  for  $10 
million  to  help  schools  with  large  number  of  American  Indian  students 
improve. 

Christensen  said  he  also  hopes  to  find  ways  to  retain  teachers. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Omaha  World-Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  Speed  of  Dreams 
Part  One:  Boots 

Dawn  does  not  make  haste  in  the  mountains  of  the  Mexican  Southeast.  As 
if  it  were  in  no  hurry,  it  takes  delight  in  each  and  every  corner,  like  a 
patient  and  dedicated  lover.  The  fog  knows  no  bounds,  with  its  long  dress 
of  cloud,  and  it  manages  to  smother  the  most  determined  light.  It  lays 
siege  to  it,  it  surrounds  it  with  its  snow-white  wall,  encircles  it  in  a 
diffuse  loop.  From  the  middle  of  the  sky,  the  moon  is  making  its  retreat. 

A column  of  smoke  mingles  with  the  mist,  slowly,  with  the  same  languor 
with  which  the  cloud  wraps  the  scattered  huts  under  the  wide  skirts  of  her 
petticoat.  Everyone  is  sleeping.  Everyone  except  the  shadow.  Everyone  is 
dreaming.  Especially  the  shadow.  As  soon  as  it  extends  its  hand,  it 
catches  a question. 

What  is  the  speed  of  dreams? 

I don't  know.  Perhaps  it's... But  no,  I don't  know... 

The  truth  is  that  was  is  known  here  is  known  collectively. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  we  are  at  war.  And  I'm  not  referring  just 
to  the  real  zapatista  war,  the  one  which  has  not  totally  satisfied  the 
bloodthirstiness  of  some  media  and  of  some  intellectuals  "of  the  left." 

The  ones  who  are  so  given,  the  first  to  the  numbers  of  deaths,  injured  and 
disappeared,  and  the  latter  to  translating  deaths  into  errors  "for  not 
having  done  what  I told  them." 

It  is  not  just  that.  I'm  also  speaking  about  what  we  call  the  "Fourth 
World  War"  which  is  being  waged  by  neoliberalism  and  against  humanity. 

The  one  which  is  talking  place  on  all  fronts  and  everywhere,  including  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Mexican  Southeast.  As  well  as  in  Palestine  and  in 
Iraq,  in  Chechnya  and  in  the  Balkans,  in  Sudan  and  in  Afghanistan,  with 
more  or  less  regular  armies. 

The  one  which  fundamentalism  of  both  camps  is  carrying  to  all  corners  of 
the  planet.  The  one  which,  taking  on  non-military  forms,  is  claiming 
victims  in  Latin  America,  in  Social  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Oceania, 
in  the  Near  East,  with  financial  bombs  that  are  causing  entire  nation 
states  and  international  bodies  to  disappear  into  little  pieces. 

This  war  which,  according  to  us  (and,  I insist,  tendentially) , is 
attempting  to  destroy/depopulate  lands,  to  rebuild/reorder  local,  regional 
and  national  maps,  and  to  create,  by  blood  and  fire,  a new  world 
cartography.  This  one  which  is  leaving  its  signature  in  its  path:  death. 

Perhaps  the  question  "What  is  the  speed  of  dreams?"  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  question  "What  is  the  speed  of  nightmares?" 

Dust  a few  weeks  prior  to  the  terrorist  attacks  of  March  11,  2004  in 
Spain,  a Mexican  political  journalist-analyst  (one  of  those  to  whom  they 
give  a piece  of  candy  and  then  they  break  into  ridiculous  praise)  was 
lauding  Dose  Maria  Aznar's  vision  "of  the  State." 

The  analyst  said  that  Aznar,  by  accompanying  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  war  against  Iraq,  had  gained  promising  ground  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Spanish  economy,  and  the  only  cost  he  had  to  pay  was  the 
repudiation  by  a "small"  part  of  the  Spanish  population,  "the  radicals  who 
are  never  lacking,  even  in  a society  as  buoyant  as  the  Spanish  one,"  said 
the  "analyst".  Fie  went  on,  noting  that  the  only  thing  the  Spanish  had  to 
do  was  to  wait  for  a while  until  the  reconstruction  business  of  Iraq  got 
underway,  and  then  yes,  they  would  be  getting  boatloads  of  money.  In 
short,  a dream. 

It  didn't  take  long  until  reality  demanded  the  real  price  for  Aznar's 
"vision  of  the  State."  That  morning  of  March  11  the  fact  that  Iraq  is  not 
in  Iraq  came  true.  I mean  Iraq  is  not  only  in  Iraq,  but  in  the  entire 
world.  In  short,  the  Atocha  station  as  a synonym  for  nightmare. 

But  before  the  nightmare  was  the  dream,  but  it  was  the  neoliberal  dream. 
The  war  against  Iraq  had  been  set  in  motion  a good  deal  prior  to  the 
terrorist  attacks  of  September  11,  2001  in  US  lands. 

In  order  to  go  back  to  that  beginning,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
photograph . . . 

Flat,  reddish  ground.  It  looks  to  be  hard.  Perhaps  clay  or  something 
similar.  A boot.  Alone,  without  its  mate.  Abandoned.  Without  a foot  to 
wear  it.  Some  scattered  pieces  of  rubble.  The  boot,  in  fact,  looks  like 


one  more  piece  of  rubble.  It's  all  that  there  is  in  the  image,  and  so 
it's  the  bottom  of  the  picture  which  clarifies  what  Iraq  is  about.  The 
date?  September,  2004. 

One  can't  discern  whether  the  boot  is  from  someone  who  died,  if  it  was 
abandoned  in  flight,  or  if  it  is  just  a discarded  boot.  Nor  is  it  known 
if  the  boot  belongs  to  a US  or  British  soldier,  or  to  a resistance  fighter 
to  an  Iraqi  civilian  or  to  a civilian  from  another  country. 

Nonetheless,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  more  information,  the  image 
presents  an  idea  of  what  Bush's  "postwar"  Iraq  is:  violence,  death, 
destruction,  desolation,  confusion,  chaos. 

All  of  it  a neoliberal  program. 

If  the  false  arguments  that  the  war  against  Iraq  was  a war  "against 
terrorism"  have  collapsed,  the  real  reasons  are  now  emerging,  more  than  a 
year  after  Hussein's  statue  was  pulled  down,  aided  by  the  tanks  of  the  US 
war,  and  a euphoric  Bush  erected  another  one  to  himself  declaring  an  end 
to  the  war  (Apparently  the  Iraqi  resistance  didn't  listen  to  Bush's 
message:  the  number  of  US  and  British  soldiers  killed  and  injured  has 
only  increased  since  "the  war  ended",  and  now  added  to  that  are  the  losses 
of  civilians  from  various  nations.) 

Neo-conservative  ideology  in  the  United  States  has  a dream:  building  a 
neoliberal  "Disneyland."  In  place  of  a "village  model",  a reflection  of 
the  counterinsurgency  manuals  of  the  60s,  it  has  to  do  with  building  a 
"nation  model."  The  land  of  ancient  Babylon  was  then  chosen. 

The  dream  of  building  an  "example"  of  what  the  world  should  be  (always 
according  to  the  neoliberals)  was  fueled  by  "(...)  the  most  prized  belief 
of  the  ideological  architects  of  the  war  (against  Iraq) : that  greed  is 
good.  Not  just  good  for  them  and  their  friends,  but  good  for  humanity  and 
certainly  good  for  the  Iraqis.  Greed  creates  profits,  which  create  growth 
which  creates  jobs,  products  and  services  and  anything  else  which  anyone 
could  possibly  need  or  want. 

"The  role  of  a good  government,  then,  is  to  create  the  optimal 
conditions  for  corporations  to  pursue  bottomless  greed,  so  that  they  can, 
in  turn,  satisfy  the  needs  of  society. 

"The  problem  is  that  governments,  even  neo-conservative  governments, 
rarely  have  the  opportunity  to  prove  that  their  sacred  theory  is  correct: 
despite  their  enormous  ideological  efforts,  even  George  Bush's  Republicans 
are,  in  their  own  minds,  eternally  sabotaged  by  meddling  Democrats, 
stubborn  unions  and  alarmist  environmentalists.  Iraq  was  going  to  change 
all  this.  The  theory  was  finally  going  to  be  put  into  practice  someplace 
on  Earth  in  its  most  perfect  and  uncompromising  form. 

"A  country  of  25  million  inhabitants  would  not  be  rebuilt  as  it  had  been 
prior  to  the  war:  it  would  be  erased,  disappeared.  In  its  place  would 
appear  a dazzling  showroom  for  the  laissez-faire  politicians,  an  autopia 
like  the  world  had  never  seen."  ("Baghdad  Year  Zero.  The  Pillage  of  Iraq 
After  a Neo-conservative  Utopia",  Naomi  Klein  in  Harper's  magazine, 
September  2004.  Translation: 

Dulio  Fernandez  Baralbar). 

Instead  of  that,  Iraq  is  indeed  an  example,  but  an  example  of  what  is 
waiting  for  the  entire  world  if  the  neoliberals  win  the  great  war,  the 
Fourth  World  War:  unemployment  of  almost  70%,  industry  and  commerce 
paralyzed,  an  exorbitant  increase  in  foreign  debt,  anti-explosion  walls 
everywhere,  the  exponential  growth  of  fundamentalism,  civil  war... and  the 
exporting  of  terrorism  to  the  entire  planet. 

I'm  not  going  to  inundate  you  with  something  that  appears  in  the  news 
every  day:  military  offensives  by  the  coalition  (in  a war  which  has 
"already  ended"),  mobilization  of  the  Iraqi  resistance,  attacks,  attacks 
on  military  and  civilian  objectives,  kidnappings,  executions,  new  offenses 
by  the  coalition,  new  mobilization  of  the  Iraqi  resistance,  etcetera.  I'm 
sure  you  can  find  plenty  of  information  in  the  press  of  the  entire  world. 
The  best  source  in  Spanish,  beyond  a shadow  of  a doubt,  is  the  Mexican 
newspaper  La  Dornada,  which  has  among  its  analysts  some  of  the  most 
serious  and  best  informed  on  the  issue  of  Iraq. 

The  truth  is  we  have  already  seen  this  video  in  other  places... and  we 
are  continuing  to  see  it:  Chechnya,  the  Balkans,  Palestine  and  Sudan  are 
only  examples  of  this  war  which  destroys  nations  in  order  to  try  and 


"restructure"  them  into  paradises ...  and  they  end  up  being  turned  into 
hells . 

An  abandoned  boot  on  the  ground  in  "liberated"  Iraq  sums  up  the  new 
world  order:  the  destruction  of  nations,  the  obliteration  of  any  trace  of 
humanity,  reconstruction  as  the  chaotic  reordering  of  the  ruins  of  a 
civilization . 

There  are,  however,  other  boots,  even  if  they  are  just  a few. . . 

Broken  boots.  Worn-out  boots.  Yes,  Insurgenta  Erika's  boots  are  worn- 
-out.  The  sole  is  detached  from  the  right  toe,  making  the  boot  look  like 
an  unsatisfied  mouth.  The  toes  aren't  visible  yet,  and  so  Erika  doesn't 
seem  to  have  realized  that  her  boots,  especially  the  right  one,  are  worn- 
out  . 

>From  the  first  days  in  the  mountain,  I made  it  my  custom  to  look  down.. 
Footwear  is  often  one  of  the  guerrillero ' s dreams/nightmares  (others?: 
sugar,  keeping  your  feet  dry  and  other  rather  damp  ones),  since  he  devotes 
a good  deal  of  his  attention  to  it.  Perhaps  that's  why  one  acquires  that 
obsession  of  always  looking  at  other  people's  feet. 

Insurgenta  Erika  has  come  to  advise  me  that  they've  now  finished  editing 
the  story  of  The  Magical  Orange  (Radio  Insurgente's  latest  production 
which  is  about .. .well,  better  if  you  listen  to  it).  I respond  to  her  that 
her  boot  is  worn-out.  She  lowers  her  gaze  and  tells  me  "you  too."  She 
salutes  me  and  leaves. 

Erika  is  going  to  change  clothes  because  two  teams  of  insurgentas  are 
soon  going  to  be  playing  football.  One  is  called  "8  de  Marzo"  and  the 
other  "The  Princesses  of  the  Selva."  I don't  know  much  about  football, 
but  my  understanding  is  that  the  "princesses"  play  in  a style  rather  far 
removed  from  the  good  manners  of  the  corte  real,  and  the  "8  de  Marzo"  play 
as  if  it  were  the  first  of  January  uprising.  In  other  words,  a good 
number  of  them  end  up  in  the  insurgent  medical  station.  In  fact,  every 
time  they're  going  to  play,  the  medical  people  have  the  stretcher  on  one 
side  of  the  field.  "So  we  don't  have  to  turn  around,"  they  say. 

They  tied.  Or  the  insurgentas  tied  in  football.  They  went  to  penalties, 
and  they  got  to  the  formation  time  without  breaking  the  tie.  Insurgenta 
Erika  came  and  told  me  this.  Erika  is  the  romance  counselor  to  the 
insurgentas,  but  this  time  she  didn't  come  to  tell  me  that  a compa~era's 
"heart  was  hurting"  from  lovesickness,  but  that  the  match  was  over  now, 
and  she  was  going  to  give  a talk  to  the  villages,  more  specifically,  to 
the  women  of  the  villages.  She  was  going  as  a civilian,  or  in  civilian 
clothing.  Well,  that's  what  she  said.  Because  I saw  that  she  was  wearing 
boots  made  in  zapatista  workshops,  and  they  had  "EZLN"  embossed  on  one 
side. 

"Hmm,  if  you're  going  to  wear  those  boots,  it  would  be  better  if  you 
wore  the  complete  uniform,"  I told  her,  trying  to  be  sarcastic.  Erika 
left.  She  returned  shortly  with  her  uniform  on.  "Where  are  you  going?"  I 
asked  her.  "To  the  village,"  she  responded.  "But  whatever  made  you  go  in 
uniform?"  I asked/scolded  her.  "Because  that's  what  you  told  me,"  she 
said  I said.  Understanding  that  it's  useless  to  try  and  explain  the 
qualities  of  subtle  irony,  I just  ordered:  "No,  put  civilian  clothes  on, 
and  take  off  those  boots."  She  left.  She  returned  shortly  in  civilian 
clothing. .. and  barefoot.  I sighed,  what  else  could  I do? 

Don't  believe  Erika.  My  boot  isn't  worn  out.  The  stitching  is  coming 
apart,  which  isn't  the  same.  Besides,  it's  an  eye  that's  split,  and  so 
the  way  the  laces  are  intertwined  looks  like  the  political  system  under 
neoliberalism:  it's  a mess,  and  you  don't  know  where  the  right  is  going  or 
where  the  left  is  going.  I was  explaining  this  to  Rolando  when  who  should 
arrive  but . . . 

First-Generation  To~ita,  or  To~ita  I (she  of  the  kiss  denied  because  "it 
was  too  scratchy,"  she  of  the  little  broken  cup,  she  of  the  stalk  of  maize 
fashioned  into  a doll)  is  15  years  old  now.  "Or  she  finished  14,  but  she 
turned  15  and  now  she's  going  on  16,"  her  papa,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest 
zapatista  responsables  among  us,  tells  me. 

I concur,  not  confessing  that  I have  never  understood  the  higher 
mathematics  which  rule  the  calendars  in  the  rebel  zapatista  communities 
(after  trying  to  explain  it  to  me,  to  no  avail,  Monarca  resigned  herself 
and  just  added:  "I  think  it's  because  that's  our  way,  which  is  just  quite 


otherly" ) . 

The  papa  of  To~ita  I (on  First-Generation  To~ita)  had  come  so  I could 
see  her,  because  it's  been  more  than  10  years  since  I'd  seen  her  for  the 
last  time.  Ten  years  had  not  passed  in  vain,  since  To~ita  I not  only 
didn't  deny  me  a kiss,  but,  without  my  saying  anything,  she  gave  me  a hug 
and  planted  a kiss  on  the  padded  cheek  of  my  ski-mask  and  turned  all 
colors  (To~ita  I,  not  the  ski-mask).  I didn't  say  anything,  but  I thought 
"Hmm,  I'm  not  doing  well  this  year... and  I haven't  taken  off  my  ski-mask 
even  to  bathe  myself." 

Then  To~ita  I took  some  boots  out  of  her  backpack  and  put  them  on.  I 
was  going  to  ask  her  why  she  was  putting  her  boots  on  after  walking 
barefoot  for  six  hours  from  her  village,  but  To~ita  spoke  first,  asking  me 
if  she  could  go  "there"  - and  she  pointed  to  where  there  was  a group  of 
insurgentas.  To~ita  I knows  what  a kiss,  even  if  it's  on  a ski-mask,  can 
achieve,  so  she  didn't  wait  for  an  answer  and  left. 

While  To~ita  I was  running  over  to  see  if  they  would  let  her  play  in  the 
football  match,  her  papa  told  me  about  their  village  (which  I have  always 
called,  taking  care  that  no  one  would  hear  me,  "Stormy  Peaks").  I had 
seen  the  scar  left  by  a scratch  on  To~ita  I's  left  arm,  and  I asked  him 
about  it. 

To~ita  I's  papa  told  me  that  a young  man  from  the  village  had  wanted  to 
take  her  to  the  latrine  (Note:  let  me  explain  to  the  unlikely  reader  of 
these  lines  that  in  some  villages  the  latrine  fulfills  not  only  its  smelly 
hygienic  functions,  but  it's  often  also  the  place  for  couples  to  meet. 
There  are  not  a few  marriages  in  the  communities  which  have  originated  in 
the  not  at  all  romantic  location  of  the  latrine.  End  of  Note).  What 
happened  was  that  To~ita  I did  not  want  to  go  to  the  latrine.  "It  wasn't 
her  pleasure"  her  papa  informed  me. 

And  then  the  boy  tried  to  force  her,  and  then,  "since  it  wasn't  her 
pleasure,"  - her  papa  repeated  - they  struggled.  To~ita  I managed  to 
escape,  but,  as  they  then  said,  it  was  published  and  the  matter  reached 
the  village  assembly.  To~ita  I's  papa  told  me  that  they  had  wanted  to  put 
her  in  jail.  I interrupted:  "But  why,  if  they  attacked  her,  and  she  even 
had  a scratch  on  her  arm?"  "Ah,  Sup,  you  should  see  how  the  young  man 
ended  up"  - the  papa  told  me  - "He  was  left  flat  out  unconscious.  To~ita 
is,  as  they  say,  quite  fierce." 

To~ita  I has,  in  addition  to  an  attractive  face,  a sturdy  figure  or  - 
how  can  I explain  it  to  you?  - well,  in  order  for  you  to  understand  me. 
I'll  just  tell  you  that  Rolando  wanted  her  to  play  defense  center  on  the 
zapatista  football  team. 

"But  the  insurgentas'  team  is  already  complete,"  I said  to  Rolando.  He 
just  added:  "Maybe  it  is  for  the  insurgentas'  team,  I wanted  her  for  the 
men's  team."  Dust  then  the  people  from  the  medical  unit  were  going  by 
with  two  quite  battered  insurgentas.  To~ita  I was  crying  because  it  was 
her  fault  that  her  team  had  been  given  two  penalties.  I understood 
Rolando  and  turned  around  to  her  papa  and  asked  him:  "Has  To~ita  I said 
whether  she  wanted  to  be  an  insurgenta?" 

To~ita  I took  her  boots  off  and  put  them  in  her  backpack.  She  left  with 
her  papa,  walking  barefoot. 

It  wasn't  long  before,  accompanied  by  her  mother, .. .Second-Generation  To 
ita,  or  To~ita  II,  showed  up. 

Elena  is  the  name  of  To~ita  II' s,  or  Second  Generation,  mama.  She  is  an 
insurgent  medical  lieutenant,  and  she  has  to  her  credit  the  fact  that  in 
Danuary  of  1994  she  saved  the  lives  of  various  insurgents  and  militants 
who  were  left  wounded  in  the  fighting  in  Ocosingo.  In  a more  than  modest 
field  hospital,  Elena  operated  on  bullet  wounds  and  extracted  pieces  of 
shrapnel  from  the  bodies  of  Zapatistas.  "A  compa  died,"  she  said  when  she 
made  her  report.  She  didn't  mention  the  more  than  30  combatants,  who  are 
now  living  and  struggling  in  these  lands,  whom  she  saved. 

To~ita  II  is  three  years  old.  "Or  she's  finished  two  and  she's  going  on 
four?"  I asked,  anticipating  Elena's  explanation.  She  laughed.  I mean 
Elena  laughed.  Because  To~ita  II  was  shrieking  at  a level  worthy  of  a 
more  serious  cause.  And  it  so  happened  that,  putting  on  my  most 
flirtatious  face  (number  7 of  my  exclusive  "catalogue  of  seductive  gazes") 
I had  asked  her  for  a kiss.  To~ita  II  didn't  even  say  "too  scratchy"  (not 


even  an  improved  version) , she  just  started  crying  with  such  vehemence 
that  she  had  a group  of  insurgentas  at  her  side  offering  her  caramels,  a 
little  purse  with  a rabbit  face  (although  it  looked  to  me  as  if  it  were  a 
possum  face  - the  purse,  you  understand)  - and  they  were  even  singing  the 
one  about  the  chivito  to  her,  a song  that  is  an  uncommon  success  among 
zapatista  boys  and  girls. 

"They  don't  love  you,"  Major  Irma  told  me,  making  matters  worse.  I 
answered : 

"Bah,  she's  crazy  for  me",  and  I acted  as  if  my  heart  were  not  broken. 
Leaving  the  shop,  Rolando  handed  me  one  of  those  needles  called 
"capoteras"  and  a roll  of  nylon  thread. 

In  the  hut  of  the  EZLN  Comandancia  general  now,  I wonder... 

I don't  know  what  the  speed  of  dreams  is,  nor  do  I know  whether  to  mend 
my  boots  or  my  heart. 

(To  be  continued...) 

>From  the  mountains  of  the  Mexican  Southeast. 

Subcomandante  Insurgente  Marcos 
Mexico,  September  of  2004,  20  and  10. 
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The  Speed  of  Dreams 

Part  Two:  Shoes,  Sneakers,  Flip-Flops,  Sandals  and  Fleels 

September  is  the  ninth  month  of  the  year,  and  above  it's  as  if  the  Moon 
has  a tummy.  She  even  blushes  a bit  when  she  lets  herself  fall  over  the 
west.  The  rain  and  the  clouds  almost  make  an  appearance,  but  they  grow 
lazy  and  remain  behind  the  mountain,  the  one  which  rises  to  the  east. 
Below,  Tania  Libertad  is  singing  that  song  on  the  little  tape  player  that 
goes  "they're  not  going  to  stand  in  our  way  (...)  we  shall  grow  despite 
the  autumn."  Mixed  up  in  the  shadows,  the  shadow  is  writing  a letter. 
After  "Zapatista  Army  etcetera"  and  the  date,  September  of  2004,  can  be 
read . . . 

To:  Pierluigi  Sullo 
Editorial  Office  of  the  Carta  Weekly 
Italy,  European  Continent,  Planet  Earth 
Pedro  Luis,  brother: 

Greetings  from  the  mountains  of  the  Mexican  Southeast.  I suppose  you 
might  think  the  "Pedro  Luis"  strange,  but  I have  been  influenced  by  the 
compas'  "way"  of  "zapatizing"  names,  and  so  I'm  using  "Pedro  Luis"  for 


Pierluigi . 


Well,  then,  I received  the  letter  you  wrote  and  which  you  didn't  send.  I 
received  the  letter  in  the  Carta  (August  26  - September  1,  2004,  Year  VI, 
Number  31).  Since  my  Italian  doesn't  extend  even  to  the  point  of  looking 
like  the  "Ita~ol"  of  the  "turbineros  and  tubineras"  (who  have  been  working 
hard  for  years  in  order  to  bring  light  to  La  Realidad),  I had  to  ask  for 
someone  to  do  me  the  favor  of  translating  it.  And  they  did  it,  but  in  a 
neo  language  that  we  call  "Itazapa~ol"  here,  which,  if  my  memory  doesn't 
fail  me,  Vanessa  inaugurated  when,  always  disobedient,  she  remained  for 
years,  living  in  the  zapatista  reality.  Things  being  as  they  were,  I had 
to  resort  to  some  dictionaries  they  had  sent  us  some  time  ago  (I  don't 
quite  remember,  I believe  it  was  Mantovant  or  Alf io) . In  order  to  do  that, 
first  I had  to  look  for  the  dictionaries  and  find  them.  They  were,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  leveling  one  of  the  legs  of  one  of  the  tables  of  one  of 
the  Comandancia  Generates  of  the  one  and  only  EZLN.  It  took  me  longer  to 
intuit  than  to  know  what  the  letter  in  Carta  said. 

Perhaps  I am  wrong,  but  I managed  to  understand  that  the  objective  of  your 
letter  was  to  greet  us... and  to  posit  problems. 

The  epistolary  genre  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  one  of  the  best  means  of 
debating  (another,  better  yet,  is  political  practice). 

You  didn't  say  so  openly,  but  anyone  could  notice  that  your  letter 
basically  poses,  now  from  rebel  Italy,  the  same  problem  of  the  speed  of 
dreams.  And,  even  though  you  don't  say  so  explicitly  either,  from  the 
Italy  which  struggles,  or  dreams,  you  also  answer  "I  don't  know." 

Well,  I can  answer  the  problems  you're  raising  with  the  axiom  of  the 
ineffable  and  great  (of  ego)  Don  Durito  of  La  Lacandona:  "There's  no 
problem  so  great  it  can't  be  mulled  over." 

Although  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  recipe  (it  has  given  me  good 
results  on  more  than  one  occasion),  I sincerely  believe  that  you  are  not 
searching  for  a solution,  but  rather  for  a discussion. 

The  what  to  do  in  Italy?  is,  in  effect,  a problem.  And  to  my  way  of 
thinking  it  is  part  of  the  problem  of  what  to  do  in  the  world? 

Now  our  response,  we,  the  Zapatistas,  is... "we  don't  know." 

I know  that  you  don't  expect  anything  else  of  us,  knowing  us  as  well  as 
you  know  us.  However,  from  our  land  and  our  struggle,  we  can  say  the 
following: 

First.  In  the  Mexico  of  today,  all  politicians  - even  those  who  are 
leading  in  the  opinion  polls,  in  the  front  pages  of  the  news  stories  or  in 
the  number  of  demonstrators,  regardless  of  the  color  of  the  rhetoric  they 
brandish  or  the  sign  of  their  party  organization  - can  count  on  the  sullen 
mistrust  of  us,  the  Zapatistas,  with  our  skepticism  and  incredulity. 

Based  solely  on  their  words,  promises,  intentions,  figures,  opinion 
studies,  they  will  absolutely  not  receive  anything  good  from  us.  Nothing, 
not  even  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Like  the  chief  of  the  Liberation  Army 
of  the  South,  General  Emiliano  Zapata  in  front  of  Francisco  I.  Madero,  our 
hostility  towards  the  politicians  of  the  center  will  be  an  invariable 
rule:  and,  like  Emiliano  Zapata  in  front  of  the  presidential  chair,  we 
shall  continue  turning  our  backs  on  the  National  Palace  and  on  those  who 
aspire  to  take  that  seat.  And  the  same  thing  goes  for  the  self-styled 
"Congress  of  the  Union"  and  the  circus  Judicial  Branch  of  the  Federation. 

Second.  In  the  specific  case  of  the  official  self-proclaimed  leftist 
political  parties  in  Mexico  (and  which,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  are 
not  the  only  political  organizations  of  the  left  which  exist  in  our 
country),  we  cannot  stop  laughing  bitterly  when  their  party  officials. 


leaders,  deputies,  senators  and  little  paid  canaries  throw  Vicente  Fox's 
failure  to  fulfill  his  campaign  promise  of  resolving  the  Chiapas  "problem" 
in  15  minutes  in  his  face.  We  do  not  forget  that  those  who  are 
criticizing  that  were  the  same  ones  who  voted  for  a law  which,  in  addition 
to  failing  to  act  on  a breach  of  elemental  justice,  was  in  fundamental 
contravention  of  the  cries  of  the  Indian  peoples  of  Mexico  and  of  millions 
of  persons  in  our  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  planet. 

They  are  the  same  ones  who  are  encouraging  paramilitary  groups  to  harass 
and  attack  the  zapatista  communities.  They  are  the  same  ones  who  are 
striving  to  appear  pleasant  to  a right  (whether  it's  called  the 
ecclesiastical  or  the  business  high  hierarchy)  which,  it  must  be  said, 
feels  no  attraction  for  them.  They  are  the  same  ones  who  are  carrying 
under  their  arms  the  economic  and  police  plans  which  have  been  drawn  up  in 
the  boardrooms  of  international  greed. 

Even  with  all  of  this,  we  cannot  endorse,  with  our  silence,  the  legal 
dirty  business  with  which  they  are  trying  to  prevent  the  person  who  heads 
the  Mexico  City  government  from  running  in  2006  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
country.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  an  illegitimate  act,  poorly  wrapped  up  in 
legal  fallacies,  an  attack  against  the  right  of  Mexicans  to  decide  if  one 
or  the  other  or  no  one  shall  govern  them.  The  commission  of  a felony  of 
that  nature  would  mean,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  the  invalidation  of 
Article  39  of  the  Mexican  Constitution,  which  establishes  the  right  of 
Mexicans  to  decide  their  form  of  government.  It  would  be,  to  put  it  in 
simple  terms,  a "soft"  coup  d'etat. 

By  pointing  this  out  we  are  not  putting  ourselves  on  the  side  of  a person 
or  a government  program.  Even  less  does  it  translate  into  support  for  a 
party  which  is  not  only  not  of  the  left  and  is  not  progressive,  but  is  not 
even  republican.  Quite  simply  we  are  putting  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the 
history  of  the  struggle  of  our  peoples. 

Third.  Elections  pass,  governments  pass.  The  resistance  remains  as  it  is 
one  more  alternative  for  humanity  and  against  neoliberalism.  Nothing  more 
but  nothing  less. 

However,  consistent  with  the  aversion  we  profess  for  dogmas,  we  will 
always  admit  that  we  could  be  wrong,  and  it  could  be,  in  effect,  as  the 
fashionable  hacks  are  now  predicting,  necessary,  urgent,  essential,  to 
deliver  ourselves  up  unconditionally  into  the  arms  of  those  who,  from 
above,  are  promoting  changes  which  can  only  be  achieved  from  below. 

We  could  be  wrong.  When  we  realize  it  because  stupid  reality  gets  in  the 
way  of  our  path,  we  will  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  mistake  in  front 
of  everyone,  those  who  are  with  us  and  those  who  are  opposed.  It  will  be 
that  way  because  we  believe,  among  other  things,  that  honesty  in  front  of 
the  mirror  is  necessary  for  all  of  those  who,  in  word  or  in  fact,  are 
committed  to  the  building  of  a new  world. 

In  any  event,  we  give  life  to  our  wise  moves  and  to  our  mistakes.  I 
sincerely  believe  that,  ever  since  the  dawn  of  the  first  of  January  of 
1994,  we  have  won  the  right  to  decide  for  ourselves  our  path,  its  rhythm, 
its  speed,  its  accompaniment,  continuous  or  sporadic. 

We  shall  not  cede  that  right.  We  are  willing  to  die  to  defend  it. 

Fourth.  We  shall  continue  doing  what  we  believe  is  our  duty.  And  without 
regard  to  the  "ratings"  our  actions  receive,  the  space  we  occupy  in  the 
news,  or  the  threats  and  prophecies  which  they  are  good  enough  - from  both 
sides  of  the  political  spectrum  - to  prescribe  for  us  every  time  we  don't 
do  what  they  want  us  to  do  or  we  don't  say  what  they  want  us  to  say 
(something  which  happens  all  the  time). 

We  will  not  join  in  the  hysterical  clamor  of  the  political  class,  and  of 


their  fans  in  the  "political  analysis"  columns.  Those  people  who  try  to 
impose,  always  from  above,  an  agenda  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  is 
happening  below  in  our  country,  the  implacable  dismantling  of  the 
foundations  of  national  sovereignty. 

Nor  will  we  flail  about  concerning  the  calendar,  hastening  2006  and  its 
uncertainty,  its  festival  of  vanities,  its  cynical  squandering  of 
resources  and  stupidity.  Even  less  will  our  actions  be  guided  by  those 
who  are  demanding  that  we  contribute  the  names  of  prisoners,  disappeared 
and  dead,  while  they  contribute  names  to  the  nominating  lists. 

Fifth.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  listen.  We  do,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  From  all  over  the  world  we  receive  words  of 
encouragement  and  of  criticism,  advice  and  warnings,  support  and 
condemnation.  We  listen  to  everything,  and  we  keep  it  in  the  collective 
heart  which  we  are.  Anyone,  anyplace  in  the  world,  can  be  certain  that 
the  zapatistas  will  listen  to  them. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  listen  and  another  thing  to  obey. 

We  don't  give  a damn  about  the  "polemics"  as  to  whether  the  zapatistas  are 
revolutionaries  or  reformers,  "lights"  or  "heavies",  nai:ve  or  malicious, 
good  or  bad,  and,  like  the  mosquitoes  in  the  long  nights  of  the  Mexican 
Southeast,  they  are  not  what  keeps  us  awake. 

The  transnationals  do  not  govern  in  zapatista  lands,  nor  does  the  IMF,  nor 
the  World  Bank,  nor  imperialism,  nor  the  empire,  nor  governments  of  any 
sign.  Flere  the  communities  make  the  fundamental  decisions.  I don't  know 
what  that  is  called.  We  call  it  "zapatismo." 

But  ours  is  not  a liberated  territory,  nor  a utopian  commune.  Nor  an 
experimental  laboratory  for  nonsense  or  the  paradise  of  an  orphaned  left. 

This  is  a rebel  territory,  in  resistance,  invaded  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
federal  soldiers,  police,  intelligence  services,  spies  from  the  various 
"developed"  nations,  counterintelligence  officials  and  opportunists  of  all 
types.  A territory  composed  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Mexican  indigenous, 
harassed,  persecuted,  attacked  for  refusing  to  stop  being  indigenous, 
Mexican  and  human  beings,  that  is,  citizens  of  the  world. 

Sixth.  As  far  as  the  rest  of  the  planet  goes,  our  ignorance  is 
encyclopedic  (it  would,  in  fact,  take  up  more  volumes  than  the  complete 
works  of  the  external  and  internal  words  of  the  neo-zapatistas  which, 
incidentally,  abound),  and  there  is  little  or  nothing  we  can  say  about 
political  organizations  of  the  left  which  are  struggling,  or  say  they  are 
struggling,  under  other  skies. 

There,  as  everywhere,  we  prefer  to  look  downwards,  to  movements  and  trends 
of  resistance  and  the  building  of  alternatives.  We  only  turn  our  gaze 
upward  if  a hand  from  below  points  us  there. 

Seventh.  We  are  trying,  with  our  clumsiness  and  our  wise  actions, 
definitions  or  vagueness,  just  trying,  but  putting  life  into  it,  to  build 
an  alternative.  Full  of  imperfections  and  always  incomplete,  but  our 
alternative . 

If  we  have  arrived  where  we  have  arrived  it  has  not,  however,  been  just 
because  of  our  abilities  and  decisions.  It  has  been  because  of  the 
support  of  men  and  women  from  throughout  the  world  who  have  understood 
that  in  these  lands  there  are  not  a bunch  of  needy  people,  eager  for 
handouts  and  pity,  but  human  beings,  just  like  them,  who  are  yearning  and 
working  for  a better  world,  one  where  all  worlds  fit. 


I believe  that  such  an  effort  deserves  the  sympathy  and  support  of  every 
honest  and  noble  person  in  the  world. 


And  I believe,  more  times  than  not,  that  sympathy  and  that  support  finds 
its  most  fortunate  version  in  the  struggle  they  are  undertaking  or 
maintaining  in  their  respective  realities,  whatever  their  culture,  their 
language,  their  flag,  their  kind  of  footwear,  shoes,  sneakers,  trainers, 
flip-flops,  sandals  or  heels. 

In  this  sense  you  are  closer,  in  our  geography,  to  the  real  zapatista 
communities  than  the  distances  noted  on  maps. 

The  Europe  of  below  is  thus  closer:  disobedient  and  self -managing  Italy; 
the  Greece  which  communicates  with  smoke  signals;  the  France  of  the  flip- 
flops  and  of  those  without  papers  and  without  homes,  but  with  dignity; 
rebel  and  solidarity  Spain;  Euzkal  Herria  which  resists  and  does  not 
surrender;  rebel  Germany;  committed  Switzerland;  compa~era  Denmark; 
persistent  Sweden;  conscientious  Norway;  the  Patria  denied  to  the  Kurds; 
the  marginal  Europe  which  the  immigrants  suffer  ; the  entire  Europe  of  the 
young  people  who  refuse  to  buy  shares  in  the  markets  of  cynicism. . .and  the 
Mazahua  Mexican  indigenous  women. 

Rebellions  and  resistances  which  we  feel  are  closer  than  the  endless 
distances  which  separate  us  from  the  arrogant  city  of  San  Cristo'bal  de 
Las  Casas  and  from  the  political  parties  who  talk  with  the  left  and  act 
with  the  right. 

Well,  that's  all  for  now,  compa  Pedro  Luis.  Believe  me,  I have  no  regrets 
about  running  a risk  of  "being  judged  as  someone  who's  crazy,  who  doesn't 
see  reality"  through  what  I'm  writing  you.  However  it  may  be,  the 
fundamental  problem  remains,  to  wit,  that  of  determining  the  speed  of 
dreams . 

While  it's  being  resolved,  best  wishes,  and  the  next  time  you  write,  send, 
in  addition  to  the  letter  in  Carta,  a translation,  even  if  it's  in  "Ita~ol. 


Vale,  salud  and  may  the  clamor  from  above  not  prevent  the  murmur  from 
below  from  being  heard. 

>From  the  mountains  of  the  Mexican  Southeast. 

Subcomandante  Insurgente  Marcos 
Mexico,  September  of  2004.  20  and  10. 
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Indian  jails  a mess 
Editorial  Board 
Argus  Leader 
October  3,  2004 

Finger-pointing,  throwing  money  around  useless;  someone  must  take  charge 
A new  report  says  jails  on  our  Indian  reservations  are  in  deplorable 
shape  and  deplorably  run,  short-staffed  and  with  lax  procedures. 


The  problems  lead  to  escapes  and  deaths. 

"A  national  disgrace/'  said  the  report  by  Inspector  General  Earl  Devaney 
of  the  U.S.  Interior  Department,  more  like  those  in  the  Third  World. 

More  trouble  in  Indian  Country,  more  references  to  the  Third  World.  This 
is  hardly  new. 

And  the  cause  of  the  problems  isn't  new,  either: 

- Congress  doesn't  appropriate  enough  money.  "Once  again,  our  government 
has  failed  to  uphold  its  responsibilities  to  Native  Americans,"  said  Sen. 
Charles  Grassley,  an  Iowa  Republican. 

- The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  messed  up.  "Whether  it  lacks  the 
organizational  will  or  infrastructure  or  both,  BIA  cannot  sustain  its 
focus  on  the  problems  ...  long  enough  to  resolve  them,"  the  report  said. 

- While  tribes  run  the  jails,  they  have  to  depend  on  the  federal 
government  for  maintenance.  "We  are  not  proprietors  of  this  facility," 
said  Charles  Red  Crow,  Rosebud  police  chief.  "When  it  comes  to  plumbing  or 
maintenance,  we  cannot  do  anything  to  this  facility." 

- Tribal  staff  are  too  few  and  poorly  trained.  "I  do  not  have  adequate 
staff  to  control  the  reservation  and  watch  our  prisoners,"  said  lames  Two 
Bulls,  police  chief  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

Get  the  idea? 

In  fairness,  there's  no  one  solution.  But  neither  will  anyone  stand  up 
and  take  responsibility.  Everyone  is  pointing  fingers. 

That's  business  as  usual  in  Indian  Country.  If  we  follow  the  course  of 
the  path,  there  will  be  a brief  uproar  in  Congress,  a few  million  dollars 
will  be  thrown  at  the  jails,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it.  We'll  be 
right  back  where  we  started. 

The  root  of  the  problem,  of  course,  is  that  the  federal  government 
established  a ridiculous  reservation  system  and  form  of  tribal  government 
that  was  doomed  to  failure.  And  now  that  we've  got  it,  no  one  knows  what 
to  do  about  it. 

Barring  complete  elimination  of  the  reservation  system,  we've  got  to  at 
least  make  some  reasonable  changes: 

- Congress  needs  to  be  held  accountable  for  obligations  to  Native 
Americans . 

- The  BIA  needs  a top-to-bottom  restructuring.  It's  not  doing  the  job.  It 
was  given  $11.4  million  this  year  to  open  new  jails,  and  it  can't  account 
for  $9.8  million  of  that  money. 

- We  need  to  establish  a more  coherent  management  system  for  tribal  jails, 
with  training  for  staff,  and  standards  for  buildings,  operation  and  staff. 
If  the  standards  aren't  met,  the  jails  close  and  prisoners  are  sent 
elsewhere.  Period.  We  can't  continue  to  have  prisoners  dying  or  escaping. 

- And  someone  needs  to  stand  up  and  be  accountable  for  all  this.  The 
point  person  has  to  be  Dave  Anderson,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Indian  Affairs  - the  head  of  the  BIA. 

Anderson  is  a businessman.  He  knows  how  things  should  run  and  he  ought 
to  know  how  to  keep  track  of  money. 

Is  it  fair  that  someone  on  the  job  less  than  a year  should  have  this 
dumped  in  his  lap?  Probably  not.  But  that's  the  job.  Take  it  or  leave  it. 
Until  someone  takes  responsibility,  nothing  will  change. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 
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LATEST  REGIONAL  NEWS: 

NE  - American  Indian  inmate  sues  to  gain  native  religious  rights 

LINCOLN,  Neb.  - An  American  Indian  inmate  serving  a life  sentence  for 


murder  has  sued  the  state,  claiming  Nebraska  is  violating  federal  law  by 
not  allowing  Indians  behind  bars  to  practice  their  native  religion. 

Richard  Walker,  a 57-year-old  Winnebago,  filed  the  lawsuit,  saying  he  is 
frustrated  by  the  inability  of  Indian  inmates  to  meet  as  a group  and  have 
their  own  club  at  the  Nebraska  State  Penitentiary. 

"Yes,  they  do  have  the  right  to  keep  us  locked  up  here,"  Walker  told  the 
Lincoln  Dournal  Star.  "But  still,  we  have  rights  as  human  beings." 

Walker  said  he  and  other  tribal  members  in  the  prison  must  meet  in 
secret,  because  they're  not  allowed  to  gather  as  a group. 

During  one  such  secret  meeting  in  the  prison's  yard  to  pray  and  honor 
the  spirits  of  loved  ones,  they  were  spotted  by  a guard  who  summons  other 
guards  to  break  up  the  meeting. 

"All  we're  asking  them  to  do  is  pray,"  Walker  said.  "We  don't  know  why 
they're  so  vehemently  opposed  to  us  praying." 

Walker  filed  the  lawsuit  more  than  a year  ago,  saying  the  state  was  in 
contempt  of  a 1974  U.S.  District  Court  consent  decree  that  guaranteed 
Indian  inmates  religious  rights. 

Lawyers  for  the  inmates  say  they  may  settle  the  case  with  the  state  as 
early  as  next  week. 

Besides  not  being  able  to  convene  or  form  a religious  group.  Walker  said 
Indian  inmates  are  not  allowed  adequate  access  to  the  prison's  sweatlodge 
- sacred  in  tribal  culture  - and  that  the  prison  refuses  to  allow  Indian 
spiritual  leaders  from  outside  into  the  prison  to  conduct  Indian 
ceremonies . 

Warden  Mike  Kenney  declined  to  comment  on  specifics  of  the  case,  but 
said  religious  groups  at  the  prison  are  allowed  to  meet  twice  a week  - 
once  for  religious  worship  and  once  for  religious  education.  He  also 
disputed  claims  that  outside  spiritual  leaders  are  not  allowed  in  the 
prison  to  conduct  tribal  ceremonies. 

Kenney  said  American  Indian  inmates  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
sweatlodge,  or  inipi,  ceremony  twice  a week,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

However,  Walker  said  Indian  inmates  should  be  allowed  access  to  the 
sweatlodge  at  all  times,  just  as  Christian  inmates  are  allowed  access  to  a 
chapel  anytime. 

Walker,  who  was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  for  second-degree  murder  in 
1966,  said  allowing  more  tribal  religious  activities  could  put  some  Indian 
inmates  on  the  straight-and-narrow. 

"I've  seen  the  sweatlodge  calm  them,  put  purpose  in  their  lives,"  he 
said . 
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Dudge  dismisses  charges  against  activist 
By  Eric  Newhouse 
Tribune  Projects  Editor 
September  30,  2004 

Russell  Standing  Rock  is  free  again,  after  a judge  on  the  Rocky  Boy's 
Reservation  dismissed  criminal  contempt  charges  against  him. 

But  a special  prosecutor  for  the  tribe  is  appealing  the  decision. 

Standing  Rock,  an  activist  who  is  challenging  several  amendments  to  the 
tribal  constitution,  was  ordered  to  surrender  for  a mental  evaluation  last 
Duly. 

When  he  didn't,  he  was  charged  with  criminal  contempt  and  ultimately 


arrested  in  Havre. 

In  a hearing  last  Friday,  visiting  Judge  Don  Sollars  of  the  Blackfeet 
Nation  dismissed  those  charges,  a decision  which  Special  Prosecutor  Neal 
Rosette  appealed  this  week. 

"I  understand  there  was  some  misinformation  given  to  the  judge  last 
Friday,"  Rosette  said  Wednesday. 

Rosette's  new  motion  called  again  for  a mental  health  competency  hearing 
"There  are  so  many  serious  charges  filed  against  him  that  he  has  not 
been  tried  for  that  we  felt  he  should  be  evaluated  for  his  capacity  to 
stand  trial,"  said  Rosette. 

The  motion  did  not  specify  any  further  charges  against  Standing  Rock. 
Standing  Rock  is  a candidate  for  Chippewa  Cree  tribal  chairman  in 
Friday's  election  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation. 

His  attorney,  Raina  Weiser  of  Deer  Park,  Wash.,  was  critical  of  the 
Rocky  Boy  tribal  court  system. 

"Because  the  tribe  is  self-governing,  they  (tribal  officials)  think  they 
can  do  anything  they  want  to,"  she  said. 

The  tribe  is  bound  by  its  constitution  to  adhere  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  she  said. 

"But  the  tribal  court  is  operating  outside  the  U.S.  Constitution  because 
an  amendment  to  their  constitution  no  longer  requires  the  tribe  to  provide 
defense  counsel  for  its  poorest  residents,"  said  Weiser,  executive 
director  of  the  Sentinel  of  the  Rockies  law  firm. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tue,  5 Sep  2004  05:33:12  -0410 
From:  Janet  Smith  <owlstar@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

HELP  NEEDED  at  USP  LEE,  Virginia 


We  received  a letter  from  an  inmate  at  the  new  Lee  County  United  States 
Prison  in  Jonesville,  Virginia,  with  disturbing  news.  There  are  about  15 
brothers  there  who  want  to  maintain  a traditional  spiritual  path.  While 
the  inmates  are  permitted  to  hold  sweat  lodges,  the  fires  are  restricted 
to  30  pieces  of  split  wood  and  the  rocks  they  are  given  are  river  stone. 

As  a result,  winter  fires  are  not  hot  enough,  and  the  stones  explode  in 
any  fire.  Chaplains  are  not  responsive  to  these  explanations  or  to 
suggestions  for  alternatives.  There  are  other  issues  with  restrictions  on 
sacred  herbs,  and  for  exorbitant  prices  for  headbands.  Funds  that  had  been 
set  aside  to  bring  in  an  elder,  Lenny  Foster,  for  a visit  were  "misplaced. 

The  prison  (and  adjacent  medium-security  "camp")  does  not  have  Native 
American  volunteers  or  a contract  chaplain  to  represent  and  support 
traditional  spiritual  practices.  The  Chaplains  say  "nobody  is  available." 
It  would  be  good  if  some  traditional  people  near  the  area  could  step 
forward  and  make  themselves  available  to  support  these  brothers. 

USP  Lee 
P.0.  Box  900 

Jonesville,  Virginia  24263-0900 

276-546-0150 

Fax:  276-546-9115 

"RE;  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School" 

Date:  Mon,  13  Sep  2004  22:05:01  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis(3epix. net> 

Sub j : July  17,  1891  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER 

~%A%~ 

A WEEKLY  LETTER 
FROM  THE 

Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School  To  Boys  and  Girls. 


VOL.  VI.  FRIDAY,  Duly  17,  1891  NUMBER  45 


WHAT  THE  FLOWERS  SAID. 

Printed  in  "Helper"  Aug.  17,  1888j  Repeated  now  by  Request. 

Said  the  Morning  Glory: 

"When  you  see  the  light. 

Praise  the  Lord  who  kept  you 
Safely  through  the  night." 

Said  the  purple  Pansy: 

"Learn  this  truth  from  me: 

You  must  be  contented 
If  you ' d happy  be . " 

Said  the  white-robed  Lily: 

"You  shall  blessings  know 
If  like  me  your  thoughts  are 
Pure  as  driven  snow." 

Said  the  tall  and  stately 
Flower  of  the  Sun: 

"Greater  beauty  than  a 
True  heart,  there  is  none." 

Said  the  Rose:  "The  thorns 
That  life  ever  brings. 

Are  by  love  and  kindness 

Robbed  of  all  their  stings." 

Said  the  pretty  fragrant 
Violet:  "So  live 
That  your  presence  always 
Sweet  delight  will  give." 

MARGARET  EYTINGE . 


AT  NORTHFIELD. 


The  *Springfield  Republican*  in  its  account  of  Mr.  Moody's  school  for 
Bible  study  held  recently  at  Northfield,  and  which  four  of  our  boys  were 
privileged  to  attend,  speaks  as  follows  in  regard  to  a speech  gi 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2004  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

October  16,  2004 

Yuchi  Tsotohostane/corn  ripening  moon 
Blackfeet  Sa'aiksi  itaomatooyi/moon  when  ducks  leave 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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o 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM,  Indigenous  Peoples  Literature  and 

Big  Mountain  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 


++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


We  must  step  forward.  We  must  speak  loudly.  We  must  call  attention  to 
our  situation  and  show  this  situation  up  for  what  it  truly  is  - a 
direct  attack  and  desecration  of  our  traditional  areas  where  we  hunt, 
fish  and  food-gather." 

_ Nora  DeWitt,  Vice  President  of  the  Organized  Village  of  Saxman, 
speaking  against  the  Gravina  Island  timber  sales. 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

| only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
| learned  by  children.  I 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  | 

| * Without  action,  only  20  | 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

| Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a j 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

I let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Thursday,  September  30,  I sent  out  a notice  to  several  individuals  and 
groups  that  have  supported  winter  needs.  I am  sharing  that  notice  with 
all  readers  and  asking  you  to  please  let  this  space  help  you  help  our 
Peoples . 


Greetings 

This  brief  email  is  being  sent  as  winter  nears. 

I distribute  a newsletter,  Wotanging  Ikchej  and  each  year 
before  winter  sets  in  through  the  first  of  January  I run 
names,  addresses  and  needs  of  our  elders  and  children  throughout 
Indian  Country.  I don't  draw  any  lines  such  as  rez/urban.  If 
there  is  a need,  it's  included. 

Send  the  contact  name,  address,  phone,  email,  website 
(or  as  much  as  you  can) 

Include  the  need  (clothing,  toys  for  kids,  food,  fuel  money...) 

If  there  is  a limited  run  (like  now  to  two  weeks  before  Christmas) 
include  that. 

Send  your  information  to:  gars@speakeasy.net 

Please  make  the  subject:  WINTER  HELP  (all  caps) 

Get  this  information  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Spread  the  word.  I will 
also  copy  whatever  I run  in  Wotanging  Ikche  to  some  of  the  Mailing 
Lists  I'm  on,  like  RezLife,  NDNAIM,  Rez_LIfe,  FrostysAmerlndian . . . 

Thanks, 

gary 


The  first  response  came  from  our  Mohawk  brother.  Frosty  Deere. 

It  is  an  important  need  to  those  Mohawk  who  call  Kahnawake  home. 

Date:  Thu,  30  Sep  2004  19:52:51  -0400 
From:  "Frosty"  <frosty@kahonwes . com> 

Sub j : Re:  Winter  Needs  Rez  & Urban 

http: //www. tewateiahsatakaritat . com/pool/ 

Maybe  you  could  include  the  above  address,  it  explains  everything. 

The  Kahnawake  Pool  Project 

What  happened  to  the  Current  pool? 

Its  old,  out  dated,  broken  and  cant  be  used  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

How  can  people  help? 

Well  you  can  either  buy  a raffle  ticket,  donate  money,  or  help  find 
people  to  donate  money  for  the  pool. 

How  can  I help  ? 

Well  their  are  number  of  ways,  one  is  just  send  a dollar  to  Indoor 
Pool  Project,  Box  821,  Kahnawake  Quebec  J0L-1B0. 

Take  a collection  where  you  work. 

Get  the  company  where  you  work  to  donate. 

Spread  the  word  to  as  many  people  you  know  that  can  afford  a dollar 
or  more. 

Contacts:  Mackenzie  Whyte 

E-mail  Address: 

Ronald  Deere  aka  Frosty  mackenziew@mck. ca 

E-mail  Address(es): 


f rosty@f rostys . qc . ca 
f rosty@kahonwes . com 


Lou  Ann  Stacey 
E-mail  Address: 
louanns@mck. ca 


Date:  Sunday,  October  10,  2004  04:16  pm 
From:  Lisa  <lisamarie59@hotmail . com> 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 

Greetings  everyone. 

Happy  Fall  ! The  cooler  weather  is  setting  in.  Elections 
are  next  month,  get  out  an  vote.  We  still  need  to  believe  that  our 
votes  count.  Two  important  votes  next  month,  not  only  for  the  U.S. 
President  but  for  all  you  Pine  Ridge  tribal  members  your  presidential 
election.  "VOTE" 

TOY  DRIVE  : Leonard  wanted  us  to  kick  off  the  x-mas  toy  drive  for 
Oglala.  Grandmother  Roselyn  will  be  hosting  this  event  again  this 
year.  "NEW"  toys  will  be  accepted  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Clothing  items  that  are  always  needed  such  as  socks,  stocking  caps, 
gloves,  shoes  and  underware  (new)  will  be  given  to  the  Loneman 
School  Nurse  to  be  given  on  a "needed"  basis.  Roselyn  says  there 
are  many  children  who  come  to  school  in  the  middle  of  a South  Dakota 
winter  wearing  sandels.  So  the  school  nurse  will  be  able  to  handle 
these  items  better  as  needed.  Roselyn  will  also  accept  Wal-Mart  and 
K-mart  gift  cards.  These  will  help  with  specific  items  that  she  can 
purchase.  Everything  should  be  mailed  directly  to  Roselyn' s house. 

Roselyn  lumping  Bull 
PO  Box  207 
Oglala,  SD  57764 
(605)  867-2231 

(Note:  FYI:  Grandmother  Roselyn' s will  be  celebrating  a birthday  in 
Nov.  I could  be  off  on  this  a day  but  I think  it  is  Nov  15,  and  she 
will  be  74. ) 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A.  ===w=w= 


gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Indian  Health  Agency 
barred  New-Voter  Drive 

- Bingaman  chides  IHS,  Thompson 

- 200  Protesters  arrested 
at  Columbus  Day  Parade 

- National  Native  American 
Veteran's  Day 

- Stockbridge-Munsee 

to  appeal  Size  Ruling 

- Gathering  opposes 
Nuclear  Waste  Storage 

- Blackfeet  welcome 

in  Hurricane-tossed  Florida 

- Bison-hunt  protests  promised 

- Development  grows 

at  Indian  Reservations 

- Rules  lapse  for  collection 
of  N.Y.  Indian  Taxes 

- Review  Dournal: 

ENERGY  ISSUES:  Power  struggle 

- The  First  Indian  ever 
to  go  to  College 


PK  Code  of  Conduct 

for  Public  Consultation 

Native  Groups  slam  Gravina  Logging 

Happy  hunting  for  Metis 

Details  scarce 

on  new  Aboriginal  Health  Funding 
This  Mold  House: 

A Community  at  risk 
Editorial : 

Youth  Detention  Horror  must  end 
BIA  blamed  for 

breaches  of  'Humane'  lail  Decree 

Violent  crime  on  Rez  plunges 

FBI  investigating  death 

at  Rocky  Boy  Hail 

Inmate  death  puzzles  Family 

Indian  Teen  could  face 

Death  Penalty  for  Murder 

National  Native  American 

Veteran's  Day 

Native  Prisoner 

--  Native  American 


- DOREEN  YELLOW  BIRD: 

In  the  Realm  of  the  Spirits 

- Native  American  Indian  Songs 

- New  Lakota  Times 

- Mohawk  Tribes  announce 
Land  Claim  Settlement 

- Kahnawa':ke  Membership  Law 
comes  into  force 


Volunteers  needed 
--  Interpreters  Give  Voice 
to  the  Indigenous 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire:  It  is  Morning 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Spiritdove  Poem: 

My  Beloved  Husband 


"RE : Indian  Health  Agency  barred  New-Voter  Drive 

Date:  Wed,  6 Oct  2004  08:27:16  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="IHS  STOPS  VOTER  REGISTRATION  DRIVE" 


http : //www. Washington post . com/ /A9946-2004Oct5 . html?sub=AR 

Indian  Health  Agency  Barred  New-Voter  Drive 
Democrats  Question  Motive  of  Decision 
to  Ban  Registration  on  Federal  Property 
By  Do  Becker 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
October  6,  2004 

Officials  at  a federal  program  that  runs  hospitals  and  clinics  serving 
Native  Americans  this  summer  prohibited  employees  from  using  those 
facilities  to  sign  up  new  voters,  saying  that  even  nonpartisan  voter 
registration  was  prohibited  on  federal  property. 

Staff  members  at  several  Indian  Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics  in 
New  Mexico,  a presidential  battleground  state  where  about  one-tenth  of  the 
population  is  Native  American,  were  trying  to  register  employees,  patients 
and  family  members  who  use  the  facilities. 

In  a Duly  e-mail,  Ronald  C.  Wood,  executive  officer  of  the  program's 
regional  Navajo  office,  told  his  hospital  and  clinic  directors  that  "we 
are  in  a very  sensitive  political  season"  and  outlined  a policy  that  he 
said  came  from  Indian  Health  Service  headquarters . 

"There  have  been  recent  questions  about  whether  we  can  do  nonpartisan 
voter  registration  drives  in  our  IHS  facilities  during  non-duty  hours," 
Wood  wrote.  "The  guidance  from  HQs  staff  is  that  we  should  not  allow  voter 
registration  in  our  facilities  or  on  federal  property." 

Several  of  those  involved  in  the  registration  effort  questioned  what 
they  saw  as  a double  standard,  given  that  the  federal  government 
encourages  registration  on  military  bases,  where  voters  traditionally  have 
favored  Republicans. 

Democrats  and  civil  rights  groups  yesterday  said  they  had  been  unaware 
of  the  directive  and  were  concerned  that  the  motive  was  partisan.  Native 
Americans  have  become  an  important  constituency  for  Democrats. 

"Why  should  it  be  permissible  to  conduct  voter  registration  on  one  type 
of  federal  facility  - military  bases  - but  not  on  another?"  asked  Elliott 
Mincberg,  legal  director  at  the  People  for  the  American  Way  Foundation. 

The  Indian  Health  Service,  a program  under  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  said  in  a statement  yesterday  that  outside  groups  are  not 
prohibited  to  register  voters  at  IHS  facilities.  As  to  Wood's  instruction 
to  the  program's  employees,  the  statement  said:  "No  IHS  employee  will  be 
registering  voters  as  part  of  his  or  her  official  duties." 

Wood  did  not  return  phone  calls,  but  in  his  e-mail  he  referred 
employees'  questions  to  Deanelle  Raybon,  director  of  the  IHS  office  on 
integrity  and  ethics.  Raybon  declined  to  clarify  the  agency's  statement  or 
answer  questions  about  whether  Wood's  instructions  reflected  IHS  policy. 

She  would  say  only  that  employees  are  expected  to  follow  the  Hatch  Act. 
That  law  restricts  partisan  activity  by  federal  workers  but  does  not  speak 
to  nonpartisan  registration  drives.  A 1992  memo  by  the  General  Services 
Administration,  which  controls  federal  buildings,  authorizes  voter 
registration  on  federal  property. 


Defense  Department  spokesman  Glenn  Flood  said  that  service  members  must 
comply  with  the  Hatch  Act  but  that  the  military  encourages  them  to  take 
part  in  registering  others  "on  or  off-base/'  so  long  as  the  activity  is 
nonpartisan  and  does  not  interfere  with  official  duties. 

Joseph  E.  Sandler,  general  counsel  for  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
said  that  the  Hatch  Act  does  not  apply  in  this  case  and  that  he  plans  to 
investigate  the  matter. 

Also  yesterday,  the  DNC  outlined  an  aggressive  legal  strategy  it  says  is 
needed  to  protect  minority  voters  from  intimidation  at  the  polls. 

It  unveiled  an  ad  to  air  on  African  American  radio  stations  implying 
that  President  Bush  cares  only  about  getting  white  voters  to  the  polls.  Lt. 
Gov.  Michael  S.  Steele,  the  first  black  Republican  elected  statewide  in 
Maryland,  rebutted  that  charge.  Both  the  GOP  and  the  administration  want 
to  get  out  the  vote,  he  said,  "black  or  white." 

Several  Bush  administration  agencies  have  been  criticized  after  taking 
steps  to  block  or  question  other  registration  efforts. 

The  Homeland  Security  Department  sought  to  block  a nonpartisan  group 
from  registering  new  citizens  outside  a Miami  naturalization  ceremony  in 
August . 

The  Justice  Department  has  launched  inquiries  into  new  registrations 
submitted  by  Democratic-leaning  groups  in  several  key  states.  Democrats 
say  the  probes  are  politically  motivated. 
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Bingaman  chides  IHS,  Thompson 
By  The  Daily  Times 
October  9,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - U.S.  Sen.  Jeff  Bingaman  chided  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
prohibiting  the  use  of  Indian  Health  Service  facilities  for  voter 
registration  recently. 

Bingaman  told  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary  Tommy  Thompson  Friday 
that  he  is  concerned  about  an  Indian  Health  Service  policy  that  prevented 
nonpartisan  voter  registration  drives  from  happening  on  their  premises. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post  in  a story  that  ran  Friday,  the  IHS 
ruled  that  none  of  their  hospitals  and  clinics  could  be  used  for  voter 
registration  efforts  because  such  a move  would  have  been  in  violation  of  a 
federal  law  that  prevents  federal  workers  from  using  government  resources 
for  partisan  work. 

However,  Bingaman  pointed  out  to  Thompson  that  voter  registration  takes 
place  regularly  on  U.S.  military  bases,  and  if  done  in  a nonpartisan  way 
it  should  also  be  allowed  at  IHS  facilities. 

In  his  letter,  Bingaman  wrote:  "It  is  well-known  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  undertaken  efforts  to  make  sure  that  as  many  of  its 
employees  are  registered  to  vote  and  participate  in  next  month's  elections 
as  are  eligible  to  do  so.  The  Defense  Department's  efforts,  like  those 
proposed  by  Indian  Health  Agency  employees,  are  designed  to  increase 
citizen  involvement  in  one  of  the  most  important  elections  in  our  history. 
These  are  admirable  goals  that  should  be  encouraged,  not  prohibited." 

Bingaman  asked  Thompson  to  expeditiously  issue  a directive  that  makes  it 
clear  IHS  will  not  prohibit  nonpartisan  voter  registration  from  taking 
place  at  IHS  facilities  in  the  future. 

"Changing  course  so  close  to  Election  Day  won't  have  an  impact  on  voter 
registration  in  Indian  Country  this  year,  but  it  will  send  a consistent 
message  about  the  conditions  under  which  voter  registrations  can  take 
place  at  federal  facilities,"  Bingaman  said. 
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200  protesters  arrested  at  Columbus  Day  parade 
600  cops  keep  order  amid  peaceful  demonstration 
By  Karen  Rouse  and  Monte  Whaley 
Denver  Post  Staff  Writers 
October  10,  2004 

More  than  200  protesters  were  arrested  on  charges  of  loitering  and 
disobeying  orders  Saturday  during  a peaceful  demonstration  against  the 
annual  Columbus  Day  parade  in  downtown  Denver. 

The  arrests  of  205  adults  and  25  juveniles  was  no  surprise.  Members  of 
the  American  Indian  Movement  of  Colorado,  which  organized  the  protest,  had 
promised  that  members  were  prepared  to  be  arrested. 

"We're  going  in  the  street,"  AIM  member  Glenn  Morris  told  protesters  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  rally  kicked  off  Saturday  morning. 
"Those  of  us  prepared  to  go  to  jail  will  stay." 

All  those  arrested  were  given  citations  and  dates  to  appear  in  court, 
then  were  released. 

About  500  marched  against  the  Columbus  Day  parade,  which  was  organized 
by  the  Sons  of  Italy-New  Generation. 

Protesters  argue  that  Columbus  was  a rapist  who  orchestrated  the 
genocide  of  thousands  of  Native  American  people  through  colonialism.  His 
name  should  be  removed  from  the  parade,  they  said. 

But  members  of  the  Sons  of  Italy-New  Generation,  which  obtained  a city 
permit  to  hold  the  parade,  said  they  were  within  their  right  to  continue 
using  references  to  Columbus  as  they  celebrated  their  Italian  heritage. 

Parade  organizer  and  Sons  of  Italy-New  Generation  founder  George 
Vendegnia  said  the  protest  would  not  thwart  the  annual  showing  of  Italian 
pride . 

"It  will  just  get  bigger  and  bigger,"  he  said.  "There  ain't  no  stopping 
us  now." 

But  he  admitted  there  was  frustration  that  protesters  were  able  to  stall 
the  parade  for  more  than  an  hour. 

The  protesters  marched  from  the  Capitol,  through  downtown,  and  stopped 
at  19th  and  Blake  streets  - the  middle  of  the  parade  route. 

The  protesters  linked  arms  and  knelt  in  the  street.  When  they  refused 
orders  to  leave,  police  escorted  them  to  Sheriff's  Office  buses  parked 
along  19th  Street.  Other  protesters  cheered  loudly  for  each  arrest. 

The  Rev.  Reginald  Holmes,  president  of  the  Greater  Denver  Ministerial 
Alliance,  a coalition  of  black  churches,  said  he  was  standing  alongside 
the  American  Indians  because  he  realizes  "there  is  not  much  difference 
between  the  reservation  and  the  plantation." 

Columbus  "should  be  remembered,  not  celebrated,"  he  said.  "We  can't 
(celebrate)  one  who  committed  genocide  for  your  people  and  for  mine." 

Nearly  600  Denver  police  officers  lined  the  route,  many  of  them  dressed 
in  riot  gear.  Shortly  after  11:30  a.m.,  with  most  of  the  protesters 
removed,  the  parade  started. 

Others  who  were  not  arrested  remained  along  the  route,  many  of  them 
exchanging  insults  with  participants  in  the  Columbus  Day  parade. 

Vintage  cars,  motorcycles  and  silver-haired  ladies  carrying  Italian 
flags  made  their  way  down  Blake  Street. 

Several  who  came  out  to  enjoy  the  parade  said  they  were  irritated. 

"This  is  the  only  parade  they  pick  on,  and  I'm  just  getting  sick  of  it," 
said  Mickie  Lava-Clayton . "When  I moved  here  in  1953  I thought  Denver  was 
a utopia.  But  not  anymore,  because  Denver  has  become  anti-Italian." 


Steve  Antonuccio  called  the  protest  a "scripted  event." 

Antonuccio  said  he  supports  the  Indians'  right  to  protest,  "but  when 
they  interfere  with  our  rights  to  have  a parade,  that's  when  I have  a 
problem. " 

Buoyed  by  the  strong  police  presence,  the  parade  passed  without  incident. 

Staff  writer  Karen  Rouse  can  be  reached  at  303-820-1684 
or  at  krouse@denverpost . com . 

Staff  writer  Monte  Whaley  can  be  reached  at  303-726-8674 
or  at  mwhaley@denverpost.com. 
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Congress  passes  bill  recognizing  American  Indian  veterans 
By  Valarie  Lee/The  Daily  Times 
October  9,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - Less  than  three  weeks  after  members  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
Council's  Human  Services  Committee  and  staff  from  the  Navajo  Nation 
Washington  Office  met  with  senators  and  representatives  to  lobby  on  behalf 
of  Navajo  Veterans,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  passed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  306. 

The  bill,  which  passed  on  Tuesday,  honors  the  service  of  American 
Indians  in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Rep.  Rick  Renzi,  R-Ariz.,  introduced  the  bill  that  suggests  Nov.  7,  a 
date  during  the  National  Native  American  Heritage  Month,  as  the  National 
American  Indian  Veterans  Day. 

Renzi,  speaking  on  the  House  Floor  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  306,  stated,  "It  is  a privilege  to  stand  before  the  House  today 
to  recognize  our  Nation's  Native  American  veterans  ...  Today  in  the 
communities  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  (Navajo  Code  Talkers)  are  revered  and 
are  respected  elders  among  the  entire  Navajo  Nation  because  of  their 
service  to  this  country  ...  I rise  today  to  give  them  our  respect  and  the 
honor  due  from  this  Nation  to  those  Native  American  veterans,  whom  we  are 
so  grateful  and  appreciative  of  their  service." 

In  the  spirit  of  true  bipartisanship.  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.,  also  spoke 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

"(Navajo  Code  Talkers)  risked  their  lives  for  our  freedom  at  a time  when 
some  considered  them  second-class  citizens,"  Udall  said. 

"This  concurrent  resolution,  which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Native  American  Veterans  Day,  is  a fitting  way  to  honor  America's 
first  sons  and  daughters  in  arms.  This  concurrent  resolution's  adoption 
will  serve  as  a tribute  not  only  to  the  Native  Americans  who  have  served 
our  country  well  but  also  to  their  families  and  communities  who  have 
supported  them,"  Udall  said. 

During  the  week  of  events  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Nation  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian,  Milton  Bluehouse  3r.  a NNWO  Legislative  Associate, 
led  a group  of  distinguish  Navajo  veterans  and  leaders  throughout  Capitol 
Hill,  pushing  for  the  bill's  support. 

"It's  great  to  see  that  our  efforts  in  walking  the  corridors  helped  in 


bringing  forward  the  recognition  of  our  Native  sons  and  daughters  and  the 
sacrifices  they  made  to  protect  our  country's  freedom/'  Bluehouse  said. 

"To  that  I say  Semper  fi!" 

Bluehouse  is  also  a veteran,  serving  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  from  1991 
to  1995. 

Navajo  Nation  Council  Delegates  included  in  group  were:  Veterans' 

Affairs  Committee  Chair  Young  leff  Tom,  Vice  Chair  Elbert  Wheeler,  Tom 
White,  Philbert  Tso,  Woody  Lee  and  Kee  Allen  Begay  Dr. 

Valarie  Lee:  vlee@daily-times.com 
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Tribe  to  appeal  ruling  on  size  of  reservation 
The  Associated  Press 
October  7,  2004 

SHAWANO  - The  Stockbridge-Munsee  Indian  Tribe  says  it  will  appeal  a 
federal  court  decision  that  reduced  its  Shawano  County  reservation  by 
about  three-quarters,  to  about  15,000  acres. 

"It  is  such  a complicated  matter  that  the  court  ruling  was  147  pages 
long,"  Tribal  President  Bob  Chicks  said  of  last  week's  decision  by  U.S. 
Magistrate  Patricia  Gorence.  "We  are  taking  our  time  to  review  all  of  the 
details.  We  believe  in  the  merits  of  our  case  and  will  continue  to 
persevere. " 

Chicks  said  the  ruling  would  be  appealed  to  the  7th  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

The  state  went  to  court  in  1998  after  the  tribe  began  operating  slot 
machines  at  its  Pine  Hills  Golf  Course,  on  land  the  state  claimed  was 
ceded  in  the  last  century. 

The  tribe  claimed  much  larger  borders  for  its  reservation  and  had  argued 
there  was  no  explicit,  unequivocal,  or  substantial  and  compelling  evidence 
that  its  boundaries  did  not  include  all  of  the  towns  of  Red  Springs  and 
Bartelme . 

The  tribe  contended  because  the  tribally  owned  golf  course  was  on 
property  it  considered  to  be  within  its  reservation  boundaries,  it  could 
legally  operate  the  gambling  devices. 

But  the  federal  court  issued  an  injunction  a short  time  later  ordering 
the  tribe  to  stop  operating  the  slots  at  Pine  Hills. 

In  her  summary  judgment  ruling,  Gorence  said  the  Act  of  1871  diminished 
the  two-township  Stockbridge-Munsee  reservation  to  18  continuous  sections, 
or  about  15,000  acres.  In  that  act.  Congress  authorized  the  sale  of  54 
sections,  or  three-quarters  of  the  reservation,  to  lumber  barons.  The 
ruling  did  not  give  an  acreage  for  those  sections. 

Chicks  and  the  tribe  contended  that  Stockbridge-Munsee  lands  were  taken 
in  1871  without  the  knowledge  of  most  tribal  members. 
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Gathering  opposes  nuclear  waste  storage 
By  Tiffany  Erickson 
Deseret  Morning  News 
October  10,  2004 

SKULL  VALLEY,  Tooele  County  - Fighting  sandstorms,  wind  and  rain, 
representatives  of  environmental  groups  from  Utah  and  other  states 
gathered  this  weekend  on  the  Goshute  Indian  Reservation  here  to  oppose 
plans  to  store  nuclear  waste. 

Private  Fuel  Storage  (PFS),  a corporation  that  represents  eight  nuclear 
utilities,  has  contracted  with  the  Goshutes  to  store  40,000  tons  of 
nuclear  waste  in  above  ground  canisters  on  the  reservation,  located  about 
75  miles  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

But  some  tribe  members  and  dozens  of  environmental  groups  vehemently 
oppose  bringing  waste  into  the  state. 

Margene  Bullcreek  lives  on  the  reservation  and  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  opposing  the  waste  storage.  She  said  it  is  important  for  the 
public  to  know  there  are  tribe  members  who  do  oppose  it  and  that  it  is  an 
issue  that  has  divided  the  tribe. 

"PFS  is  a large  corporation  targeting  our  small  traditional  Native 
American  reservation  for  its  dangerous  project,  and  taking  advantage  of 
our  sovereignty,"  Bullcreek  said.  "Sovereignty  isn't  selling  your  heritage 
to  the  highest  bidder.  . . . The  dump  will  threaten  our  tribe's  health, 
cultural  traditions  and  reservation  community  life." 

But  on  the  flip  side,  storing  the  waste  could  spell  economic  prosperity 
for  the  impoverished  reservation. 

Aside  from  money,  Pete  Lister,  coordinator  of  the  Nuclear  Free  Great 
Basin  Campaign,  said  it  is  also  a chance  for  tribe  members  to  assert  their 
rights  as  Native  Americans  to  use  their  lands  how  they  see  fit. 

That  view  is  understandable.  Lister  said,  but  the  nuclear  industry  is 
exploiting  that  sovereignty  and  fails  to  support  those  who  have  a 
spiritual  tie  to  the  land. 

"People  say  'We  can  get  rich  off  this  . . . why  is  Utah  against  it?'  " 
Bullcreek  said.  "But  it  is  poisonous  and  it's  going  to  affect  our  small 
reservation,  the  only  small  piece  of  land  that  is  left  for  us.  We  welcome 
the  states'  contentions  to  oppose  the  waste." 

The  site  would  be  a "temporary"  storage  site  inasmuch  as  the  contract  is 
for  20  years  with  an  option  for  renewal.  Utah  officials  and  other  groups, 
who  are  fighting  the  proposal,  are  concerned  it  will  become  permanent. 

"They  say  it  will  just  be  temporary,  but  there  are  no  plans  for  an  exit 
strategy,  and  that  should  be  a red  flag  for  everyone,"  said  lason 
Groenewold,  director  of  Flealthy  Environmental  Alliance  or  Utah  ( FH EAL  Utah) . 
"We  need  to  remember  and  be  very  clear  that  once  the  waste  gets  here,  no 
one  else  is  going  to  take  it." 

In  March  2003,  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  denied  PFS  its 
license  to  begin  construction  of  the  dump,  citing  a risk  of  accidents 
involving  F-16  fighter  jets  that  routinely  pass  over  the  valley  en  route 
to  FHill  Air  Force  Base. 

In  May  2003,  PFS  appealed  the  decision  and  offered  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  site.  But  it  was  turned  down  due  to  the  process  in  which  the  appeal 
was  filed. 

The  proposal  remains  on  the  table. 

"We  need  to  stop  the  nuclear  industry  from  targeting  vulnerable 
communities  - that's  what  they  do,"  Lister  said.  "We  don't  want  this 
impression  to  be  left  - whether  it's  in  the  press  or  in  public  policy  - 
that  these  communities  are  just  going  to  roll  over.  There  is  in  fact 
solidarity  behind  them." 

Lister  said  events  like  the  Skull  Valley  gathering  are  organized  to  help 
demonstrate  that  there  is  support  for  people  who  struggle  in  these 
indigenous  or  vulnerable  communities. 

About  60  people  attended  the  three-day  event,  including  representatives 
from  FIEAL  Utah,  the  Goshute  and  Wind  River  reservations  and  environmental 
groups  like  the  Washington,  D.C. -based  Public  Citizen,  Oregon-based 
Peaceworks  and  Citizen  Alert  of  Reno,  Nev. 


Saturday's  was  the  second  protest  gathering  in  Skull  Valley  since  2001. 
E-mail:  terickson@desnews.com 
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Blackfeet  crews  a welcome  sight  in  hurricane-tossed  Florida 
By  John  McGill  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
October  7,  2004 

"It  started  Sept.  15  when  I got  a call  from  Robert  DesRosier,  head  of 
Blackfeet  Utilities  Commission  and  Disaster  Emergency  Services,  who  was  at 
a meeting  of  the  Tribal  Emergency  Response  Commission  (TERC)  in  Helena 
Sept.  10  and  heard  about  the  possibility  for  people  to  go  to  Florida  for 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA),"  said  Andrea  Gilham,  Fire 
Management  Officer  for  the  Blackfeet  Tribe. 

Gilham  said  she  was  on  a conference  call  that  morning  with  FEMA 
officials  to  find  out  if  the  Blackfeet  would  fit  the  agency's  requirements. 

"FEMA  was  looking  for  a citizen  core  group  of  volunteers  to  help  with 
the  hurricane  efforts,"  she  said.  Gilham  said  the  federal  agency  wasn't 
looking  for  firefighters,  her  first  offer,  but  they  were  looking  for 
people  trained  in  Community  Emergency  Response  Teams  (CERT),  as  well  as 
people  who  could  help  in  medical  and  security  capacities. 

"I  told  them  we  had  people  to  fill  their  requirements,"  she  said.  The 
opportunity  was  advertised  and  Gilham  reports  there  was  no  shortage  of 
applicants  for  the  four-to-six-week  assignment.  They  were  required  to 
supply  $500  apiece  to  take  care  of  the  first  few  days'  needs  while  gone, 
as  well  as  meet  physical  and  other  requirements,  and  Gilham  said  she 
checked  with  the  authorities  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  who  okayed 
sufficient  credit  to  make  it  happen. 

Fifty  applicants  were  selected,  Gilham  said,  through  a screening  process 
conducted  by  herself,  DesRosier  and  Tyson  Running  Wolf,  eventually 
choosing  about  two  thirds  from  their  pool  of  firefighters  and  the  rest 
from  CERT-qualified  people  in  the  community. 

While  it  had  started  only  two  days  before,  a group  of  49  volunteers 
found  themselves  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  filling  out  federal  forms  at  the 
FEMA  center  there.  "They  were  all  ready  for  us,"  said  Gilham,  who 
described  lines  of  people  waiting  to  see  if  they  would  be  hired.  "They 
asked  if  we  were  the  Blackfeet  and  put  us  right  at  the  head  of  the  line," 
Gilham  said. 

By  Sept.  21,  the  group  was  deployed  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  split 
into  "modules"  of  two  people  each,  equipped  with  cell  phones  and  vehicles, 
but  assigned  various  missions.  Gilham  said  those  staying  for  four  weeks 
should  begin  arriving  back  home  sometime  next  week  while  the  rest  will 
return  through  the  rest  of  this  month,  unless  they  elect  to  stay  longer. 

At  this  time,  Gilham  said,  FEMA  isn't  asking  for  more  assistance.  The 
Blackfeet  crew  represents  a unique  partnering  of  state  and  federal 
agencies  with  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  the  first  time  it's  happened.  And  that 
first  time  could  equate  to  greater  opportunities  for  the  Blackfeet  in  the 
future.  "CERT  is  big  business,"  Gilham  said,  "especially  with  Homeland 
Security.  It  means  the  future  could  be  big  for  the  firefighters,  and  it's 
a great  example  for  the  value  of  cross-training. " 

Gilham  extended  credit  to  DesRosier  for  seizing  the  opportunity  when  it 
appeared . 

Members  of  the  Blackfeet  crew,  many  of  whom  are  still  on  the  scene  in 
Florida,  include  Gloria  Bear,  Joe  Bear,  Mike  Bird,  Shelden  Brewer,  Michael 
Bullcalf,  Darrell  Bullshoe,  Leo  Bullshoe,  Red  Bullshoe,  Sheldon  Carlson, 


Shirley  DeRoche,  John  Fitzgerald,  Larry  Fish,  Charlie  Farmer,  Dune  Goss, 

Ted  Griffin,  Roger  Gray,  Gene  Guardipee,  Shawn  Heavy  Runner,  Rick  Horn, 
Robert  Kemmer,  Deri  Lawrence,  John  Murray,  Kelly  No  Runner,  Angie  Old 
Person,  Carl  Old  Person,  Edna  Osbourne,  Mary  Reevis,  Mercedes  Red  Horn, 
Tyson  Running  Wolf,  Joe  Rutherford,  Jackie  Singer,  Alfred  Still  Smoking, 
Glenn  Still  Smoking,  Melvin  Still  Smoking,  Doe  Tallwhiteman,  Josephine 
Wagner,  Alden  Wells,  Eugene  Wells,  Leo  Wells,  Lydia  Wells,  Roberta  Wellman, 
Steve  Williams,  Leon  Vielle,  Corwin  Yellow  Kidney,  Ray  Hart,  Andrea  Gilham 
and  Roy  H.  Doore. 
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Bison-hunt  protests  promised 
By  BECKY  BOHRER 
Associated  Press 
October  10,  2004 

On  a spring  day  in  1990,  there  was  chaos  near  the  border  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  and  D.3.  Schubert  was  in  the  thick  of  it,  leading 
protesters  who  were  trying  to  keep  hunters  from  killing  bison  that  had 
left  the  park. 

Animals  were  running.  Hunters  and  activists  squared  off.  And  cameras,  he 
said,  captured  it  all. 

Schubert,  a wildlife  biologist  with  The  Fund  for  Animals,  believes  media 
attention  and  public  outrage  played  a big  role  in  the  state's  decision  in 
1991  to  halt  bison  hunting.  And  he  and  other  activists  promise  that  it 
will  happen  again  - including  more  bad  publicity  for  Montana  - if  the 
state  allows  hunting  to  resume  this  winter  as  planned. 

"Once  again,  you're  going  to  give  the  state  of  Montana  and  hunters  a 
black  eye,"  he  said.  "It's  going  to  be  an  embarrassment  for  the  state  and 
hunters . " 

"I  can  guarantee  you  lawsuits.  I can  guarantee  you  public  outcry," 
agreed  Mike  Mease  of  the  Buffalo  Field  Campaign,  which  plans  to  document 
the  hunt.  "These  animals  are  sacred  to  a lot  of  people." 

The  controversy  surrounding  bison  heats  up  each  winter  around 
Yellowstone  when  the  animals  leave  the  park  in  search  of  forage.  Ranchers 
in  Montana  worry  that  the  bison  will  transmit  brucellosis,  a disease  that 
can  cause  cattle  to  abort,  although  activists  say  it's  never  been  proven 
that  bison  can  spread  the  disease  to  cattle  in  the  wild. 

A plan  carried  out  by  several  state  and  federal  agencies  allows  for 
hazing  and  capture  of  Yellowstone  bison  that  wander  out  of  the  park  and 
for  testing  the  animals  for  brucellosis.  Bison  that  test  positive  are  sent 
to  slaughter. 

But  some  hunters  feel  that  if  bison  are  to  be  killed  anyway,  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  a rare  trophy.  And  wildlife  commissioners 
voted  tentatively  this  week  to  allow  up  to  25  bison  to  be  killed  during  a 
monthlong  season  to  start  in  January.  The  public  has  until  Nov.  26  to 
comment . 

Future  hunts  would  go  from  about  Nov.  15  through  Feb.  15,  with  the 
number  of  permits  varying  each  year. 

The  hunts  of  the  1980s  drew  outrage  in  part  because  of  the  way  they  were 
conducted.  Wardens  led  each  hunter  to  a specific  animal,  which  often  was 
peacefully  grazing  when  it  was  shot  at  close  range. 

This  time  around,  state  wildlife  officials  insist,  the  hunt  will  look 
much  different.  There  will  be  no  wildlife  officials  guiding  hunters. 

Hunting  will  occur  in  areas  where  state  and  federal  officials  are  not 
hazing  the  bison,  both  measures  intended  to  address  the  issue  of  a "fair 


chase"  hunt,  said  Pat  Flowers,  a regional  supervisor  for  the  Montana 
Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks. 

"In  order  to  re-engage  sportsmen  in  managing  bison,  I think  it's 
important  to  offer  them  an  opportunity  to  hunt  bison,"  he  said. 

Wildlife  and  hunting  groups  say  interest  is  bound  to  be  high.  But 
support  is  not  unanimous;  some  hunters  fear  what  it  could  do  in  its 
current  form  to  the  image  of  hunting. 

"The  hunters  of  Montana  don't  want  to  be  caught  in  this  whirlwind  and  be 
the  bad  guy,"  said  Craig  Sharpe,  executive  director  of  the  Montana 
Wildlife  Federation. 

From  1985-89,  about  670  bison  were  killed  in  the  hunts  - most  in  the 
winter  of  1988-89.  Dust  18  were  killed  the  following  two  winters,  the 
department  said,  but  the  attention  surrounding  the  hunts  continued. 

Photos  and  video  footage  of  the  confrontations  between  hunters  and 
animal  rights  activists  made  national  news,  and  many  felt  the  publicity 
was  a blight  on  Montana's  tourism  industry. 

The  Montana  Legislature  halted  the  hunts  in  1991,  changing  it  from  sport 
to  a disease  control  program  implemented  by  state  and  federal  officials. 
Even  that  is  documented  by  the  Buffalo  Field  Campaign,  an  activist  group 
that  exists  to  protect  Yellowstone  bison.  Add  in  a hunt,  the  activists  say, 
and  the  scrutiny  will  intensify. 

"This  is  no  longer  a little  slipped-under-the-carpet  Montana  issue," 

Mease  said.  "This  is  a national  issue  and  an  international  issue  and 
people  are  pissed  off." 
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Development  Grows  At  Indian  Reservations 

Lower  Lease  and  Tax  Rates  And  Land  Draw  Builders; 

Tribes  Welcome  Income 
By  SHEILA  MUTO 

Staff  Reporter  of  THE  WALL  STREET  DOURNAL 
October  6,  2004 

American  Indian  reservations  are  getting  an  economic  boost  from  an 
unlikely  source:  sprawl. 

With  land  hard  to  come  by  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  office  and  retail  real- 
estate  developers  have  leased  about  700  acres  in  the  past  year  from  tribal 
members  of  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community  near  Scottsdale, 
who  own  land  near  a new  six-lane  freeway  extension  that  bisects  the 
community. 

"We  now  have  legitimate  developers  who  see  it's  worth  their  time  and 
money  to  build  projects  here,"  says  Hans  Klose,  the  community's 
development  director. 

Everyone  Benefits 

American  Indian  reservations,  whose  main  commercial  activity  has  been 
casino  and  related  operations,  are  beginning  to  see  interest  in  other 
types  of  development  and  business  activity  from  outside.  Developers,  who 
are  having  an  increasingly  difficult  time  finding  land  on  which  to  build, 
are  pursuing  sites  on  tribal  land,  primarily  in  the  West,  for  new  office, 
retail  and  hotel  projects.  They  find  that  available  land  is  abundant  and 
the  tax  rates  generally  are  lower  as  tribal  leaders  seek  to  encourage 
economic  development  on  their  reservations . What's  more,  quick  building 
approval  processes  on  the  reservations  help  counter  the  sometimes  lengthy 
process  of  signing  land-lease  deals. 


Tribal  governments,  looking  to  build  and  diversify  their  economies,  are 
welcoming  developers  with  open  arms.  For  many  tribes,  the  trend  represents 
a growing  source  of  tax  revenue  outside  the  casino  businesses.  And  it 
provides  commercial  projects  where  tribal  members  can  rent  space  for  their 
business  and  attracts  businesses  that  provide  more  employment  options  for 
members.  Landowners  - many  of  whom  are  elderly  and  don't  have  pension 
funds  - receive  income  from  the  leases. 

A growing  group  of  tribal  governments,  many  of  them  well-seeded  with 
revenue  from  casino  operations,  have  added  roads  and  other  infrastructure 
and  beefed  up  services.  Tribes  also  have  modified  and  expanded  their 
political  and  legal  systems  so  they  function  more  like  municipal 
governments,  making  the  reservations  more  attractive  to  businesses  and 
developers . 

To  be  sure,  some  tribal  members  would  much  rather  see  development 
projects  built  by  home-grown,  Indian-owned  operations.  Still,  many  home- 
grown operations  don't  have  the  wherewithal  to  tackle  large  projects. 

What's  more,  many  tribal  members  who  own  land  on  reservations  prefer  to 
lease  to  outside  developers  because  "they  are  paying  more  than  ever 
before"  due  to  competition  for  land  in  the  area,  says  Herbert  Chiago,  who 
owns  land  in  the  Pima-Maricopa  community  and  serves  as  a spokesman  for 
several  landowners. 

Outlets  and  Offices 

Chelsea  Property  Group  Inc.  is  building  an  outlet  shopping  center  next 
to  a casino  on  the  Tulalip  Tribes  reservation,  about  35  miles  north  of 
Seattle,  where  Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.  and  Home  Depot  Inc.  already  have 
opened  stores  in  the  past  few  years.  The  Tulalip  reservation  "is  close 
enough  to  Seattle  for  an  easy  drive"  and  is  visible  from  the  freeway  says 
a spokeswoman  for  the  Roseland,  N.D.,  company. 

Alter  Group,  a Chicago  development  firm,  in  a joint  venture  with  Apex 
Park  at  Pima  LLC,  a Scottsdale  investment  group,  is  about  to  start 
construction  of  a two-million-square-foot  office  and  retail  development  on 
187  acres  of  land  leased  from  some  200  families  in  the  53,600-acre  Pima- 
Maricopa  community.  Construction  of  the  $400  million  project,  called 
Talking  Stick,  is  expected  to  start  in  a few  months,  says  Kurt  Rosene, 
Alter's  senior  vice  president  of  national  development.  (A  talking  stick  is 
a wooden  branch  that's  carved  to  designate  significant  events  in  a year.) 
Alter  also  is  pursuing  other  reservation  land  sites  in  Arizona  and 
Southern  California. 

Ernest  Noia,  a real-estate  attorney  who  for  the  past  few  decades  has 
helped  Indian  landowners  lease  out  their  land  to  developers  and  businesses, 
has  become  a developer  himself.  He's  leasing  nearly  300  acres  from  members 
of  the  Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif.  - a 
growing  desert  city  where  most  of  the  available  land  is  reservation  land  - 
- to  build  the  Indian  Oasis  Resort,  which  includes  a hotel,  golf  course, 
retail,  and  office  and  industrial  space. 

Tribes  "have  long  had  certain  tax  and  regulatory  advantages,  but  those 
alone  have  been  inadequate  to  entice  outside  investment,"  says  3oe  Kalt,  a 
co-director  the  Harvard  Project  on  American  Indian  Economic  Development. 
"What's  happening  now  is  the  tribes  that  are  succeeding  in  their  economic- 
-development  efforts  are  revising  their  political  and  legal  institutions." 

Many  tribes  and  tribal  members  have  gotten  the  authority  to  approve  land 
leases  of  50  years  or  more.  Many  also  have  adopted  planning  laws  of  nearby 
cities  or  counties  and  are  changing  their  legal  systems  to  allow  disputes 
to  go  to  arbitration  or  the  federal  courts,  making  them  virtually  "no 
different  than  working  with  any  other  municipality,"  says  Mr.  Rosene. 

The  land  that  makes  up  the  331  reservations  in  the  U.S.  is  owned  by  567 
federally  recognized  tribes  or  individual  American  Indians.  The  55  million 
acres  held  in  trust  by  the  U.S.  government  for  Indian  tribes,  families  or 
individuals  for  the  most  part  cannot  be  sold  to  nontribal  entities.  That 
means  outside  companies  must  lease  the  land  on  which  they  construct  their 
projects  from  landowners. 

Nationwide,  leases  on  tribal  land  and  land  owned  by  tribal  members 
generated  about  $42  million  in  2003,  up  from  nearly  $28  million  in  2000, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  tribes  in  Arizona  alone 


generated  nearly  $21  million  in  income  from  leases  in  2003. 


'Sizable  Sum' 

Tribal  landowners  welcome  that  income.  Richard  E.  Old  Horse,  a Laughlin, 
Nev. -based  lawyer  who  advises  many  tribal  landowners  in  the  Southwest  on 
lease  agreements,  says  land  within  the  Pima-Maricopa  community  generates 
about  $1.50  per  square  foot  annually  in  rent.  Robb  Horlacher,  a principal 
at  Apex  Park,  says  comparable  land  in  nearby  Scottsdale  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  find  to  lease  or  buy.  But  if  you  can  find  it,  it  would 
sell  for  at  least  $10  a square  foot,  he  says. 

Still,  the  rents  are  "quite  a sizable  sum  for  these  families,"  says  Mr. 
Chiago,  who  leased  some  of  his  land  to  the  Talking  Stick  project 
developers.  He  also  has  a small  development  firm  that  builds  primarily 
homes  for  low-income  families.  While  he'd  like  to  do  bigger  projects  like 
Talking  Stick,  he  says  his  firm  "isn't  big  enough  to  do  projects  of  that 
size. " 

Nearby,  Opus  West  Corp.,  the  Phoenix-based  unit  of  developer  Opus  Group 
of  Cos.,  has  been  particularly  aggressive  leasing  up  land  in  the  Pima- 
Maricopa  community.  The  company  broke  ground  earlier  this  summer  on 
Calendar  Stick,  a 250, 000-square-foot  office  park  on  nearly  24  acres  of 
land  leased  from  tribal  members.  (A  calendar  stick  is  another  name  for  a 
talking  stick.) 

Opus  West  also  has  plans  to  begin  construction  later  this  year  on  a 1.5- 
million-square-foot  office  park  called  Pima  Center  on  209  acres  leased 
from  more  than  200  tribal  landowners. 

Negotiating  the  leases  for  the  land  for  the  Calendar  Stick  and  Pima 
Center  each  took  several  years  because  of  the  number  of  landowners 
involved  and  because  all  the  agreements  had  to  pass  muster  with  the  tribal 
government  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  says  Keith  Earnest,  Opus 
West's  vice  president  of  real-estate  development.  But  it  was  worth  it,  he 
says,  particularly  since  reservation  land  is  just  about  the  only  land  left 
in  the  Scottsdale  area.  He  says  the  cost  of  leasing  the  land  "is  much  more 
attractive"  than  buying  land.  That,  in  turn,  allows  Opus  West  to  offer 
tenants  lower  rents  than  most  other  office  landlords  in  the  area. 

Rural/Metro  Corp.,  which  provides  ambulance,  fire  and  other  safety 
services,  has  leased  a 46,000-square-foot  building  at  Calendar  Stick, 
where  it  plans  to  relocate  its  Scottsdale  headquarters  next  spring.  The 
firm  was  attracted  by  the  proximity  to  its  existing  location  and  because 
it  will  see  a 20%  savings  on  its  leasing  costs.  That's  "a  significant 
savings,"  says  a company  spokeswoman. 

Write  to  Sheila  Muto  at  sheila.muto@wsj.com 
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Administration  let  rules  for  collection  of  Indian  taxes  lapse 
The  Associated  Press 
October  9,  2004 

ALBANY,  N.Y.  - The  Pataki  administration  has  allowed  regulations  to  lapse 
governing  how  the  state  would  collect  taxes  on  motor  fuel  and  cigarette 
sales  by  Indian  vendors  to  non-Indians. 

The  state  Department  of  Taxation  and  Finance  was  ordered  last  year  by 
the  Legislature  to  start  collecting  the  taxes  by  Dec.  1,  2003,  but  the 
agency  never  collected  a penny  amid  a series  of  delays  in  adopting  the 
regulations . 

Tax  officials'  latest  guidelines  on  how  they  proposed  to  collect  the 


taxes  expired  on  Sept.  23,  tax  department  spokesman  Tom  Bergin  said.  That 
means  the  lengthy  rule-making  process  can  start  all  over  again,  if  the  tax 
department  chooses  to  go  that  way. 

"We  are  reviewing  all  potential  options  for  addressing  this  issue 
through  cooperation,  not  confrontation,"  Bergin  said. 

While  Gov.  George  Pataki  once  favored  collecting  the  taxes,  his  stance 
in  recent  years  has  been  to  put  off  having  the  tax  department  go  after  the 
revenues  and  to  try  to  negotiate  deals  with  tribes  where  they  voluntarily 
raise  the  prices  for  gas  and  cigarettes  to  bring  them  closer  to  what 
nearby  non-Indian  vendors  have  to  charge  after  taxes.  His  administration 
has  failed  to  reach  such  "parity"  agreements  with  any  tribes,  however. 

Indian  tribes  say  they  are  sovereign  nations  that  are  not  subject  to 
paying  state  taxes  on  sales  by  their  vendors,  whether  purchasers  are 
Indians  or  non-Indians.  Pataki 's  efforts  to  get  the  revenues  in  the  mid- 
to  late-1990s  resulted  in  violence,  especially  among  Seneca  Indians. 

Allowing  the  latest  regulations  to  expire  was  interpreted  by  proponents 
of  collecting  the  taxes  as  another  example  of  the  Pataki  administration's 
bad  faith  in  answering  legislative  mandates  to  make  good  on  the  tax 
revenues  in  financially  shaky  times. 

"That  was  not  a request,  it  wasn't  a recommendation,  it  wasn't  a 
suggestion,"  said  lames  Calvin,  president  of  the  New  York  Association  of 
Convenience  Stores.  "It  was  a law.  The  executive  branch  is  bound  by  the 
constitution  to  execute  the  laws  that  are  duly  enacted  by  the  Legislature. 

Democratic  state  Assemblyman  William  Magee  of  Madison  County  said  the 
administration's  refusal  to  seek  the  revenues  is  "getting  absolutely 
ridiculous . " 

"I  think  at  some  point  someone's  got  to  bring  a (court)  case  against  the 
state"  to  compel  compliance  with  collection  edicts,  Magee  said. 

Court  rulings  have  recognized  the  right  of  states  to  recover  the  taxes 
on  Indian  sales  to  non-tribal  members. 

Calvin,  who  is  also  part  of  a pro-Indian-tax  coalition  called  Fair 
Application  of  Cigarette  Taxes,  said  more  and  more  people  are  obviously 
buying  gas  and  cigarettes  from  Indian  vendors.  State  tax  department  data 
shows  monthly  collections  of  cigarette  taxes  are  running  below  levels 
recorded  between  March  2000  and  April  2002,  even  though  the  per-pack  tax 
was  $1.11  then  and  is  $1.50  now. 

"There  certainly  has  not  been  a proportionate  drop  in  consumption," 
Calvin  said.  "What  that  says  to  me  is  the  tax  evasion  stampede  grows 
stronger  every  day." 

The  state  charges  nearly  29  cents  tax  on  a gallon  of  gasoline. 

Calvin's  FACT  group  estimates  the  amount  of  revenue  not  being  collected 
by  the  state  at  upward  of  $1  billion.  Bergin  said  state  tax  officials 
believe  it  is  about  $60  million  or  less. 

Seeing  the  Pataki  administration  ignore  their  2003  directive,  lawmakers 
voted  earlier  this  year  to  put  their  mandate  to  collect  the  Indian  taxes 
into  statute.  The  2003  measure  was  part  of  the  2003-04  state  budget,  and 
they  hoped  that  making  it  a law  would  put  more  teeth  into  the  measure. 

But  the  Republican  state  Senate  has  yet  to  send  that  bill  - given  final 
legislative  approval  in  Dune  - to  Pataki.  In  part,  that  is  interpreted  as 
keeping  the  Indian  tax  issue  on  the  back  burner  until  past  the  November 
legislative  elections. 

A spokesman  for  Senate  Republican  Majority  Leader  Doseph  Bruno  said  it 
is  unknown  when  the  Senate  will  forward  the  bill  to  Pataki. 

"We  are  just  assuming  the  governor  won't  get  the  bill  until  December," 
Calvin  said.  "We  are  also  assuming  that  the  governor  will  veto  the  bill." 

The  Sept.  23  lapsing  of  the  tax  collection  regulations  was  first 
reported  by  the  Buffalo  News. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  Newsday,  Inc. 
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ENERGY  ISSUES:  Power  struggle 

Government  wants  plan  to  cut  pollution  or  shut  Laughlin  plant,  but 
closure  could  hurt  community. 

By  10HN  G.  EDWARDS 
REVIEW-DOURNAL 

Don  Laughlin  has  conflicting  feelings  about  the  Mohave  Generating 
Station,  a coal-fired  power  plant  that  towers  over  the  Colorado  River 
town  that  bears  his  name. 

"I  have  mixed  emotions  on  it,"  Laughlin  said,  noting  how  the  plant 
provides  jobs  and  tax  money  to  the  town.  "If  they  could  clean  up  the 
air,  we  would  welcome  the  business." 

The  plant,  operated  by  Southern  California  Edison  and  partly  owned  by 
Nevada  Power  Co.,  was  completed  in  1971.  It  employs  325  workers,  earning 
an  average  of  $25  an  hour. 

Laughlin,  who  arrived  a few  years  before  the  power  plant  was  finished, 
recalls  that  the  construction  workers  for  the  Mohave  plant  were  good 
customers  at  his  Riverside  hotel-casino. 

"It's  a landmark.  It's  a friendly  neighbor,"  he  said  of  the  plant. 
"Pollution  is  the  only  problem." 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  this  summer  disclosed  that  the 
Mohave  plant  causes  more  lead  pollution  than  any  other  coal-  or 
oil-fired  power  plant  in  the  nation. 

Those  pollution  problems  may  go  away  along  with  the  plant,  though.  The 
power  plant  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  shut  down,  at  least  temporarily, 
by  Dan.  1,  2006. 

The  Mohave  plant  must  close  or  install  pollution-reduction  equipment 
costing  $1.08  billion  by  that  date  under  an  agreement  between  the 
plant's  owners  and  the  Sierra  Club,  the  National  Parks  and  Conservation 
Association  and  Grand  Canyon  Trust.  The  plant's  owners  reached  the 
agreement  to  settle  a lawsuit  the  environmental  groups  filed. 

If  the  pollution  controls  are  installed  after  the  deadline  and  shutdown, 
the  plant  could  be  reopened. 

Air  pollution  reduction,  however,  is  only  one  challenge  the  plant  faces. 
Questions  remain  about  the  availability  of  water  and  coalused  by  the 
plant . 

Coal  now  used  to  generate  power  at  the  plant  is  shipped  by  a 273-mile 
slurry  line  from  the  Peabody  Western  Coal  Co.'s  Black  Mesa  mine  in 
northeast  Arizona  on  Hopi  and  Navajo  land,  Edison  officials  said.  The 
coal  is  ground,  mixed  with  water  and  pumped  through  the  line  to  the 
Mohave  plant.  The  coal  supply  agreement  between  Mohave  and  Peabody 
expires  at  the  end  of  2005. 

About  4,000  acre  feet  of  water  is  used  yearly  to  ship  the  coal  from  the 
mine  to  Mohave.  (An  acre  foot  is  1 acre  of  water  1 foot  deep.)  The  Hopi 
Tribe  opposes  the  continued  use  of  underground  water  from  the  so-called 
N-Aquifer,  which  includes  springs  with  religious  and  cultural  importance 
to  the  tribe,  Edison  reports. 

The  Mohave  plant's  owners  are  providing  money  to  study  the  use  of 
another  underground  water  source,  the  C-Aquifer,  as  an  alternative  water 
supply. 

Questions  about  Mohave's  future  were  debated  during  hearings  held  this 
summer  by  the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission.  During  the 
hearings,  Edison  explained  that  it's  not  ready  to  give  up  on  Mohave.  A 
document  Edison  filed  explains  that  the  utility  "believes  there  is 
potential  value  in  extending  the  life"  of  Mohave,  as  do  the  tribes  and 
Peabody. 

The  power  company,  however,  disagreed  with  the  tribes  and  the  coal 
mining  company  on  whether  the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission 


should  grant  a conditional  certificate  for  the  plant  that  would  declare 
continuing  to  operate  Mohave  is  in  the  public  interest  "provided  certain 
vaguely  identified  circumstances  come  to  pass." 

Edison  argued  that  a conditional  certificate  for  Mohave  would  give 
Peabody  and  the  Indians  leverage  in  negotiating  terms  for  water  and 
coal.  Secondly,  Edison  attorneys  explained  that  issuing  a certificate 
could  cause  Mohave's  owners  to  spend  "unspecified  millions  of  dollars" 
and  would  not  reduce  the  period  that  the  plant's  operations  are  shut 
down . 

The  loss,  temporary  or  permanent,  could  have  significant  ramifications 
for  the  tribes,  Laughlin  and  Nevada  Power  customers.  Coal  is  a low-cost 
fuel  and  helps  offset  the  volatile  price  of  natural  gas,  another  key 
fuel  used  to  generate  electricity  for  Southern  Nevada. 

The  power  plant  also  is  an  important  part  of  the  Southern  Nevada  tax 
base. 

The  state,  county,  school  district  and  other  agencies  get  an  estimated 
$1.45  million  in  property  taxes  each  year  from  the  Mohave  plant,  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Taxation  reports.  If  the  plant  were  dismantled  and 
the  land  left  vacant,  property  tax  revenues  probably  would  decrease. 

Local  governments  also  would  lose  sales-tax  revenue  from  the  plant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  Nevada  Water  Authority  would  receive  the 
Colorado  River  water  allocation  that  the  plant  now  uses. 

The  Mohave  plant  uses  1,600  acre  feet  of  river  water  each  year  in  its 
operations.  That  is  5.3  percent  of  the  300,000  acre  feet  allocated  to 
the  water  authority. 

"It  would  certainly  reduce  the  demand  on  the  300,000  acre  feet  and  give 
us  flexibility  to  deliver  that  water  elsewhere,"  water  authority 
spokesman  Vince  Alberta  said. 

Mohave  does  benefit  Laughlin  economically.  But  casino  owner  Laughlin 
said  the  loss  of  the  plant  probably  wouldn't  cause  as  big  an  effect  as 
it  once  would  have,  given  all  the  new  real  estate  development  now  under 
way  in  the  city. 

Other  local  leaders  said  the  plant  would  still  be  missed. 

"The  majority  of  residents  here  will  be  very  unhappy  to  lose  the 
generating  facility,"  Don  Hendren,  Mohave's  community  affairs  director 
in  Laughlin,  said.  "It's  going  to  be  a big  loss." 

The  tribes  also  would  hurt  if  the  plant  is  closed,  even  temporarily. 

"Should  that  happen,  it's  going  to  bring  devastation  to  the  Hopi 
economy,"  Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  said. 

The  mine  provides  the  tribal  government  about  $7.7  million  in  annual 
revenue  and  the  loss  of  that  money  would  cause  the  layoff  of  150  tribal 
government  workers,  he  said. 

"Right  now,  we  have  about  50  percent  unemployment  rate,"  Taylor  said. 
"Our  people  are  leaving  the  reservation.  So  we  have  a brain-drain 
situation . " 

The  Navajo  Nation  reported  that  it  received  $16.8  million  in  taxes  and 
royalties  from  the  Black  Mesa  Mine  in  the  last  budget  year. 

"Even  a temporary  closure  of  (Mohave)  would  wreak  havoc  to  our 
governmental  financial  picture,"  one  Navajo  official  said  in  the 
testimony. 

About  300  Navajo  workers  at  the  mine  would  lose  their  jobs,  the  Navajo 
Nation  estimated. 

Edison  acknowledges  that  a Mohave  shutdown  would  adversely  affect  the 
Indians,  but  the  utility  said  it  must  first  consider  the  costs  that  its 
customers  would  have  to  pay  to  keep  the  plant  open. 

Hopi  attorney  Dames  Ham  said:  "Southern  California  Edison  has 
acknowledged  that  the  plant  should  be  saved  if  the  water  and  coal  issues 
can  be  resolved.  Edison  compared  a refurbished  Mohave  to  the  next 
cheapest  alternative,  which  is  a new  combined-cycle,  natural-gas-fired 
plant.  Mohave  is  likely  cheaper  than  natural  gas  but  it  may  be  very 
close . " 

Edison  and  Ham  rejected  proposals  from  another  group  to  replace  the 
1,580-megawatt  coal-fired  plant  with  a 1, 000-megawatt  solar  power  plant 
on  the  Indian  reservations. 

Participants  in  the  case  expect  the  California  commission's 


administrative  law  judge  to  make  a written  recommendation  by  year's  end. 
Action  by  the  commission  would  come  later. 

Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
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The  first  Indian  ever  to  go  to  college 
Book  profiles  woman  who  started  it  all 
Sam  Lewin 
October  5,  2004 

Most  Indian  students  going  through  college  this  semester  probably  don't 
know  who  Marigold  Linton  is,  but  the  woman  is  a true  trailblazer. 

In  1954  Linton  became  the  first  member  of  a California  Indian  tribe  to 
attend  college,  an  accomplishment  she  achieved  after  growing  up  on  the 
Morongo  Reservation  in  Southern  California,  a place  she  recalls  as  "scary" 
yet  "comfortable." 

"You  are  surrounded  by  people  who  are  two  degrees  of  blood  from  you  so 
you  know  everybody,  but  I was  frightened  by  the  violence, " Linton  told  the 
Native  American  Times.  " A lot  of  it  was  white-on-Indian  violence,  but 
there  was  also  Indian-on-Indian  violence.  There  was  alcoholism.  All  the 
males  drank." 

As  recounted  in  a recently  released  biography  detailing  her  life, 
Linton's  eighth  grade  teacher  visited  Linton's  mother,  who  did  not  have  a 
phone,  and  told  her:  "Your  daughter  is  very  bright.  You  must  make  sure  she 
attends  college." 

Those  words  left  an  impression,  even  though  Linton  wasn't  even  sure  at 
the  time  what  college  was.  She  soon  found  out,  enrolling  in  the  just- 
opened  Riverside  Campus  of  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

It  was  time  for  another  scary  experience.  Fler  family  was  supportive  but 
cautious,  with  her  father  telling  Linton  that  she  would  be  welcome  back 
home  when  she  eventually  dropped  out. 

Fate  had  other  plans.  Eschewing  a social  life,  Linton  plunged  deep  into 
her  textbooks,  putting  forth  such  a stellar  effort  that  she  earned 
straight  A's  her  first  semester.  She  immediately  went  to  the  registrar's 
office  and  told  them  there  must  be  a mistake.  Linton  simply  could  not 
believe  she  had  succeeded 

"That  was  the  only  time  a registrar  had  a kid  come  to  them  and  say 
something  like  that.  But  my  father  was  a very  honorable  man  and  he  would 
never  take  anything  that  wasn't  his,"  Linton  said.  " I had  gotten 
something  that  was  like  a gift  from  God-but  I was  sure  it  was  not  mine." 

The  registrar  assured  her  the  grades  were  correct. 

Other  anecdotes  from  the  time  seem  humorous  now.  Linton's  college 
experience  was  also  her  first  encounter  with  running  water.  She  literally 
did  not  know  how  to  use  a toilet. 

"We  didn't  have  running  water  or  electricity  or  indoor  toilets  on  the 
reservation.  I was  in  someone's  house  and  I'm  wondering-when  am  I supposed 
to  flush?  I had  no  idea  how  to  get  on  in  the  white  man's  world-  I'm  wasn't 
even  sure  how  to  flush  the  toilet,"  she  recalls. 

Linton  eventually  made  her  way  in  the  world  and  then  some,  attaining 
tenure  at  San  Diego  State  University  and  the  University  of  Utah  in 
cognitive  psychology.  Linton  also  co-founded  the  National  Indian  Education 
Association  and  is  currently  the  Director  of  American  Indian  Outreach  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  in  Lawrence. 


Hen  story  caught  the  attention  of  authors  Sharon  Cook  and  Graciela 
Sholander . 

"...  The  teenage  Linton  had  to  muster  all  the  courage  she  could  to 
overcome  her  fears,  defeatism,  and  a whole  new  culture  to  enter  the 
University  of  California-Riverside  in  1954,"  said  Sholander.  " Nobody 
living  on  an  Indian  reservation  in  California  had  even  entered  college, 
much  less  graduated.  Everywhere  she  turned,  she  faced  discouraging  words, 
and  nobody  on  the  Morongo  Reservation  in  Southern  California  could  even 
tell  her  what  college  was." 

Today  Linton  is  68  and  just  returned  from  the  50th  reunion  of  her  high 
school  graduating  class.  The  reservation  she  grew  up  on  is  currently  home 
to  a massive  27-story  casino.  Linton  says  that  even  though  gaming  money 
had  helped  alleviate  poverty,  it  has  not  helped  education. 

"Bizarrely  enough,  many  in  the  casino-rich  tribes  still  aren't  sending 
their  kids  to  college  because  now  that  they  have  enough  money  they  feel 
they  don't  have  to,"  Linton  states.  "I  see  no  evidence  that  my  own  tribe 
is  making  sure  that  kids  are  being  educated." 

Dream  It  Do  It:  Inspiring  Stories  of  Dreams  Come  True  by  Sharon  Cook  and 
Graciela  Sholander  is  available  from  Planning/Communications,  $16.95,  2004 
www.dreamitdoit.net,  888-366-5200. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  In  the  realm  of  the  spirits 
October  9,  2004 

It  was  a balmy  80  degrees  when  I followed  the  Corps  of  Discovery's  North 
Dakota  journey  up  the  Missouri  River.  Wasps,  with  legs  dangling  and 
stingers  ready,  hovered  over  me  while  red  dotted  ladybugs  crawled  the 
walls  of  Fort  Lincoln  State  Park,  where  my  search  for  the  Native  American 
perspective  of  Lewis  and  Clark  began. 

In  my  journey,  I took  a side  trip  to  the  site  of  old  Fort  Manual  Lisa, 
just  south  of  the  North  Dakota/South  Dakota  border,  where  scholars  say 
Sakakawea,  the  Shoshone  Lemhi  woman  who  was  instrumental  in  the  success  of 
the  Corp  of  Discovery,  is  buried.  The  site  has  been  exposed  because  water 
in  Lake  Oahe  is  low. 

It  was  there  I discovered  ancestral  spirits. 

When  my  interviews  at  Fort  Lincoln  were  complete,  I drove  to  the 
Standing  Rock  Reservation  to  visit  one  of  the  Sundance  elders,  John  Eagle 
Shield.  I was  looking  for  the  Native  perspective.  After  a supper  of 
excellent  stew,  we  sat  around  his  kitchen  table  with  coffee  and  diet  Coke, 
talking. 

The  Fort  Manual  Lisa  site  is  exposed  and  only  a few  posts  mark  its  place 
It  is  one  of  the  places  where  Sakakawea  and  her  husband,  Charbonneau, 
lived . 

The  old  fort  was  moved  a few  miles  south  and  became  Kenel,  S.D.  When  the 
Missouri  River  was  dammed,  Kenel  was  moved  several  more  miles  south  to  a 
high  hill  that  overlooks  a valley  and  the  Missouri  River. 

John  told  me  his  uncle,  Ernest  Eagle  Shield,  worked  on  the  excavation  of 
Fort  Manual  Lisa  with  archaeologists.  The  entire  area  was  charted  into 
squares.  They  sifted  through  the  dirt  and  rummaged  around  in  the  area  like 
birds  looking  for  scraps. 

His  uncle  brought  home  some  of  the  things  he  found  at  the  site  - beads, 
brass  bells,  some  spoons  and  utensils  and  a pipe  bowl.  John,  who  was  a 
young  boy  at  the  time,  said  Uncle  Ernest  thought  these  items  would  be  good 
keepsakes.  His  uncle  had  wrapped  them  carefully  in  white  butcher  paper  and 
kept  them  in  a cupboard  in  his  two-room  log  house.  It  was  just  a bedroom 


and  a room  where  they  ate.  There  was  no  living  room,  John  said;  they 
always  sat  around  the  kitchen  table  to  talk  - like  we  were  doing  that 
evening. 

Ernest  called  John's  father.  There  was  something  strange  he  wanted  them 
to  see.  They  wouldn't  believe  it,  Ernest  said. 

They  arrived.  The  uncle  took  them  to  his  bedroom.  There  were  kerosene 
lamps  there  and  on  the  kitchen  table.  They  visited  quietly,  waiting. 

Suddenly,  John  said,  they  heard  the  dogs  barking  like  crazy.  The  dogs 
ran  toward  something.  Soon  they  heard  the  dogs  coming  back,  whimpering  as 
though  they  were  scared. 

The  dogs  went  behind  the  house  and  stopped  barking.  The  men  could  hear 
shuffling  feet  like  someone  was  coming  to  the  door.  The  door  was  latched 
by  a piece  of  chain  attached  to  a nail  on  the  doorframe.  The  sound  of  a 
door  opening  and  the  shuffling  feet  continued.  They  could  see  the  door  and 
the  kitchen  table  from  the  bedroom.  There  was  no  one  there,  just  the 
sounds . 

They  heard  the  kitchen  chair  being  pulled  out  and  then  the  butcher  paper 
being  unwrapped,  but  nothing  moved  on  the  table.  It  was  just  the  sounds, 
John  said.  Finally,  they  heard  paper  as  if  the  objects  were  being  wrapped 
again  and  then  the  sound  of  shuffling  feet,  again  this  time  toward  the 
door.  The  dogs  raced  out  again,  barking  wildly  as  if  they  were  following 
someone.  Then,  silence. 

This  had  happened  to  Ernest  before  and  he  wanted  witnesses.  When  they 
told  their  grandmother,  Louise  Takes  the  Hat  Eagle  Shield,  she  told  them 
to  return  the  spirits'  things  to  them.  So  they  returned  the  artifacts  to 
the  area  and  the  uncle  heard  no  more  ghosts. 

When  John  and  I drove  out  into  the  roadless  area  to  the  old  Kenel,  there 
were  remnants  of  streets,  water  mains  and  a monument  to  a Catholic  priest 
who  had  converted  the  Lakota.  It  was  silent  there  except  for  the  sounds  of 
birds  and  the  Missouri  - sluggish  now  from  the  dam. 

I looked  toward  the  site  of  the  fort,  where  the  Hunkpapa  Creek 
intersects  the  Missouri.  A large  bird  perched  on  a fence  post  watching  us. 

John's  story  of  the  spirits  helped  me  realize  how  tied  we  - all  of  the 
tribes  - are  to  our  ancestors.  Their  spirits  still  are  here.  So  they,  too, 
must  be  acknowledged  and  given  their  rightful  place  in  the  commemoration 
of  the  Corps  of  Discovery. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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'Native  American  Indian  Songs'  Guidebook  and  CDs 
Published  for  Schools,  Music  Teachers 
October  6,  2004 

SANTA  FE,  N.M.,  Oct.  6 /PRNewswire/  - Louis  W.  Ballard,  a renowned 
American  composer  of  Native  American  heritage  whose  works  are  performed 
throughout  the  world,  has  published  a guidebook  for  music  teachers  with 
detailed  instructions  and  CDs  on  teaching  28  Native  American  songs. 

Entitled  "Native  American  Indian  Songs,"  the  package  is  geared  toward 
teachers  and  students  of  all  levels  and  includes  a detailed  guidebook,  two 
CDs,  photos,  cultural  notes  and  other  resources  to  enable  teachers  - 
elementary,  secondary  and  college  - to  teach  students  these  important 
songs . 


"This  guidebook  means  a lot  to  me,  and  to  Americans  everywhere, 
including  Native  Americans,"  said  Ballard.  "This  is  America's  cultural 
heritage.  I want  the  tradition  of  our  songs  and  our  music  to  live  on,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  teach  all  teachers  how  to  teach  them.  Simple 
as  that . " 

Ballard,  whose  works  are  performed  regularly  by  major  symphony 
orchestras,  choral  societies,  chamber  music  ensembles  and  ballet  companies 
including  premieres  at  the  Lincoln  Center,  Kennedy  Center,  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  Hollywood  Bowl,  has  been  honored  with  awards,  grants  and 
commissions  for  his  music.  His  works  include  "Scenes  from  Indian  Life," 
and  "Incident  at  Wounded  Knee,"  which  was  performed  at  Carnegie  Hall  in 
1999.  He  will  be  inducted  into  the  Oklahoma  Music  Hall  of  Fame  November  12 

But  this  recent  work  and  guidebook  - to  help  carry  on  the  tradition  of 
Indigenous  Native  American  songs  - is  one  of  his  most  significant,  he  says 

The  guidebook  includes  theoretical  analyses  of  each  work,  including  form 
scale,  range,  type,  meter  and  text,  as  well  as  dance  diagrams,  cultural 
notes  and  English  translations  from  the  original  language. 

"Native  American  Indian  Songs"  is  an  authoritative  and  creative  work  for 
teachers,  libraries,  scholars,  vocal  ensembles,  singers  and  other 
musicians.  Ballard  says  it  also  has  the  potential  for  cross-cultural 
disciplinary  studies  such  as  anthropology,  dance,  education,  history, 
languages,  sociology,  and  religion/philosophy. 

Ballard,  who  was  born  near  Quapaw,  Oklahoma  in  1931,  is  of  Quapaw, 
Cherokee  and  French-Scottish  ancestry.  He  lives  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

The  package  (photo  attached)  costs  $100  plus  shipping  and  can  be  ordered 
through  New  Southwest  Music  Publications'  website,  http://www.nswmp.com  or 
by  calling  (505)  986-3984.  The  company  accepts  credit  cards,  including 
Visa,  MasterCard  and  American  Express. 

Contact : 

Louis  W.  Ballard 

(505)  986-3984  / ogx@earthlink.net 
Source:  Louis  W.  Ballard 

Copyright  c.  2004  Yahoo!  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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New  Lakota  Times  prints  today 
By  Dan  Daly,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
October  6,  2004 

KYLE  - Even  before  its  first  edition  rolls  off  the  press  today,  the 
Lakota  Times  is  already  an  award-winning  newspaper.  As  many  as  25  plaques 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  new  publication's  office  in  Kyle. 

Amanda  Takes  War  Bonnet,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times,  said 
she  and  other  staffers  won  the  state  and  national  awards  when  they  worked 
for  the  original  Lakota  Times,  the  newspaper  Tim  Giago  founded  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  1981. 

She  said  Giago,  her  mentor  through  14  years  on  the  staff  of  the  first 
Lakota  Times  and  its  successor,  Indian  Country  Today,  recently  delivered 
the  awards  to  her.  "He  brought  me  the  plaques;  he  gave  them  back  to  me," 
she  said. 

She  said  Giago  will  serve  as  an  adviser  to  the  new  Lakota  Times,  and  the 
paper  will  carry  his  syndicated  column.  But  otherwise,  she  said,  Giago  has 
no  business  interest  in  the  new  publication. 

The  new  Lakota  Times  is  the  brainchild  of  Takes  War  Bonnet,  Patty 
Pourier  said.  She  and  her  husband.  Bat  Pourier,  are  the  paper's  financial 
backers.  They  own  the  Big  Bat's  convenience  stores  in  Pine  Ridge,  Hot 


Springs  and  Chadron,  Neb.,  as  well  as  Muddy  Creek  Oil  & Gas  Co.  in  Pine 
Ridge.  "We  saw  a need  for  objective  and  positive  journalism  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  and  Rosebud  reservations, " Patty  Pourier  said. 

However,  she  said  about  Takes  War  Bonnet:  "She  is  the  paper.  Amanda, 
during  one  of  our  first  meetings,  said  her  vision  was  when  you  read  the 
paper  you  want  to  have  a good  feeling  afterward. 

"She  wants  people  on  the  reservation  to  have  a good  feeling.  She  wants 
people  off  the  reservation  to  have  learned  something  and  have  a good 
feeling. " 

Takes  War  Bonnet  left  the  newspaper  business  10  years  ago  and  has  been 
working  as  director  of  communications  for  Little  Wound  School. 

While  at  Little  Wound,  however,  she  kept  an  eye  on  the  newspaper 
business,  which  has  gone  through  a number  of  changes. 

The  original  Lakota  Times  moved  to  Rapid  City  a number  of  years  ago  and 
became  a national  publication  called  Indian  Country  Today.  In  1998,  Giago 
sold  Indian  Country  Today  to  the  Oneida  Nation  of  New  York,  and  the 
paper's  headquarters  later  moved  to  New  York  state. 

In  2000,  Giago  started  Lakota  Journal,  a Rapid  City-based  weekly 
newspaper  that  is  now  owned  by  the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  but 
printed  in  Rapid  City. 

Meanwhile,  competing  American  Indian  publications  have  sprung  up.  The 
Native  Voice  is  published  in  Rapid  City.  In  Pine  Ridge,  Black  Hills 
Peoples  Press  is  also  publishing. 

Despite  the  crowded  market.  Takes  War  Bonnet  said  she  believes  there's 
room  for  the  new  Lakota  Times,  which  she  said  would  stress  positive  news 
and  a local  emphasis. 

"Today,  the  Lakota  communities  of  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud 
Reservations  are  striving  to  preserve  and  promote  their  rich  cultural  and 
spiritual  heritage,  and  we  envision  the  Lakota  Times  promoting  this 
cultural  awareness  as  we  did  in  the  old  days,  and  we  will  bring  news 
important  to  the  Lakota  people." 

For  more  information,  call  455-1868. 

(The  phone  number,  by  the  way,  is  not  a coincidence,  Patty  Pourier  said. 
It's  a reference  to  the  1868  Fort  Laramie  Treaty,  in  which  the  United 
States  ceded  the  Black  Hills  to  the  Lakota  people.) 

Or  see  www.lakotatimes.net. 

Contact  Dan  Daly  at  394-8421  or  dan.daly@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Mohawk  councils  back  settlement  with  state 
Pact  could  open  door  to  creation  of  Catskills  casino; 
tribe  would  get  $100M,  land  added  to  reservation 
By  3AMES  M.  ODATO,  Capitol  bureau 
October  7,  2004 

ALBANY  - The  St.  Regis  Mohawk  tribal  government  expects  to  remove  a key 
obstacle  to  creating  a Catskills  casino  by  entering  into  a land  claim 
settlement  with  the  state,  but  unresolved  issues  still  stand  in  the  way. 

The  three  Mohawk  councils  that  are  plaintiffs  on  the  land  claim 
announced  Wednesday  their  support  for  a deal  giving  them  $100  million  from 
the  state  and  the  New  York  Power  Authority.  The  state  would  also  give  St. 
Lawrence  and  Franklin  counties  a total  of  $10  million  to  help  pay  for  lost 
taxes  and  other  costs  associated  with  the  Mohawks  adding  up  to  14,778 
acres  to  their  reservation. 


Not  included  are  any  agreements  to  have  tribal  cigarette  and  gasoline 
retailers  collect  sales  taxes  from  non-Indians  or  raise  prices  to  help 
off -reservation  businesses  be  more  competitive,  a key  issue  for  the 
Legislature.  The  settlement  terms  do  not  include  a gaming  compact  for  the 
Catskills,  but  Gov.  George  Pataki  has  maintained  he  won't  grant  casino 
rights  without  resolving  land  claims. 

Elected  chief  Dames  Ransom  stressed  the  deal  is  still  subject  to  a 
tribal  referendum,  set  for  Nov.  27,  as  well  as  ratification  by  the  state 
Legislature  and  Congress.  That  could  take  at  least  a year. 

"Our  agreement  with  the  governor's  office  is  a verbal  agreement,"  he 
said . 

The  deal  applies  to  the  St.  Regis  Tribal  Council,  which  is  the  federally 
recognized  government;  the  Mohawk  Council  Nation  of  Chiefs,  a traditional 
group;  and  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Akwesasne,  based  in  Canada.  The  land 
claim  suit  was  lodged  22  years  ago,  alleging  the  state  wrongly  took  11,000 
acres  of  reservation  land  plus  islands  in  transactions  more  than  200  years 
ago. 

The  settlement  calls  for  the  three  groups  to  share  $70  million  from  the 
Power  Authority  and  $30  million  from  the  state,  half  of  which  the  state 
hopes  to  get  from  the  federal  government.  The  state  and  authority  would 
grant  two  islands  and  215  acres  at  Massena  Point  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
to  the  Mohawks. 

Sen.  Elizabeth  Little,  R-Queensbury,  who  represents  the  reservation  area, 
said  she  is  unsure  if  she  supports  the  deal.  She  said  some  communities 
could  lose  large  chunks  of  taxable  property  if  the  Mohawks  reacquire 
reservation  land. 

The  taxation  issue,  she  said,  could  be  worked  out  at  a later  date.  "It 
has  to  be  resolved,"  she  said. 

The  deal  also  promises  the  Mohawks  continuous  use  of  nine  megawatts  of 
low-cost  power  from  the  authority  and  free  tuition  at  state  colleges  and 
universities . 

Pataki  spokesman  Kevin  Quinn  said  it  is  unclear  whether  the  governor 
will  sign  a bill  requiring  the  state  to  collect  taxes  from  Indian  stores. 

A similar  bill  passed  last  year  was  never  implemented  by  the  state,  and 
the  regulation  expired  late  last  month. 

Dames  M.  Odato  can  be  reached  at  454-5083 
or  by  e-mail  at  jodato@timesunion.com. 

Times  Union  materials  Copyright  c.  1996-2004,  Capital  Newspapers 
Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation,  Albany,  N.Y. 
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Membership  Law  Comes  Into  Force  With  Delay  On  One  Clause 

By:  Kenneth  L.  Williams 

Eastern  Door 

Volume  13  No.  36 

October  1,  2004 

Although  the  Mohawk  Council  Resoltion  bringing  the  Kahnawa':ke  Membership 
Law  into  force  (MCR#42-2004/2005)  was  signed  this  past  Monday,  it  was 
specified  that  the  implementation  of  section  7.2  - one  of  the  clauses 
pertaining  to  non-member  residency  - would  only  come  into  effect  at  a 
later  date.  Section  7.2  currently  reads  as  follows: 

"A  person  who  has  no  Kanien ' keha : ka  or  Indigenous  lineage,  but  whose 
name  appeared  on  the  Mohawk  Registry,  immediately  before  coming  into  force 
of  this  section  of  the  Law,  as  a result  of  having  married  a member  prior 
to  May  22,  1981,  will  have  his  or  her  name  automatically  placed  on  the 
non-member  resident  list."  (not  in  force) 


Some  of  the  concern  about  this  particular  section  has  to  do  with  the 
word  "automatically."  Its  use  in  the  wording  of  this  section  may  well  be 
contrued  as  reaffirmation  (or  at  least  recognition)  of  Membership 
creiteria  in  force  prior  to  the  Moratorium  (which  was  held  on  the 
aforementioned  date). 

It  should  be  noted  meanwhile,  that  in  accordance  with  the  new  Law,  there 
is  some  difference  between  being  considered  a non-member  resident  and 
being  included  on  the  (new)  Kahnawa':ke  Kanien ' keha ' : ka  Retistry.  This  is 
as  indicated  by  the  second  sentence  in  the  previous  section,  7.1, 
regarding  the  non-member  resident  list  itself.  Section  7.1  of  the  Law 
states : 

"The  Registrar  will  also  keep  a list  of  names,  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  those  persons  who  have  been  given  permission  to  be  non-member 
residents  and  will  record  any  conditions  that  are  attached  to  that 
permission.  This  list  will  not  be  considered  to  be  part  of  the  Kahnawa':ke 
Kanien ' keha ka  Registry  and  will  be  updated  by  the  Registrar  on  a regular 
basis,  as  required  by  this  Law  and  the  Regulations." 

Incidentally,  the  Definitions  section  of  the  Law  defines  the  term  non- 
member resident  as  follows: 

"'Non-member  resident'  means  a peson  who  has  been  confirmed  to  have 
permission  to  reside  within  the  Territory  and  to  receive  those  privileges 
as  provided  in  this  Law,  provided  the  person's  permission  to  be  a non- 
member resident  has  not  been  suspended  or  revoked." 

Furthermore,  regarding  the  actual  Kahnawa':ke  Kanien ' keha ': ka  Regiatry 
established  by  the  new  Law,  which  replaces  the  previous  Kahnawaa':ke 
Mohawk  Registry,  section  6.3  states  (and  take  note  of  the  initial 
exception) : 

"With  the  exception  of  any  person  who  has  no  Kanien ' kehja ': ka  or 
Indigenous  lineage,  all  persons  who,  as  of  the  date  on  which  this  section 
of  the  Law  comes  into  force,  were  listed  on  the  Kahnawa':ka  Mohawk 
Registry  and  who  reside  or  maintain  ties  with  Kahnawa':ke,  will  be  members 
of  the  Kanien ' keha ': ka  and  will  be  listed  on  teh  Kahnawa':ke 
Kanien ' keha ': ka  Registry." 

Wendy  Mayo  Two-Axe  of  the  Council  of  Elders,  which  was  instituted  in 
accordance  with  the  new  Membership  Law,  said  that  the  Law  was  "long  in 
coming."  She  added,  "We  can't  continue  to  let  the  Federal  Government  keep 
making  Indians." 

In  the  meantime,  Mayo  Two-Axe  also  pointed  out  that  any  delay  with 
section  7.2  would  not  have  any  effect  on  any  other  sections  of  the  Law, 
but  that  anyone  directoy  affected  by  section  7.2  would  be  notified  that 
their  application  would  be  put  on  hold  until  such  time  as  concerns  about 
the  section  are  addressed  and  resolved. 

As  for  any  delay  involved  in  actually  amending  section  7.2,  Mayo  Two-Axe 
explained  that  because  this  is  the  People's  Law,  the  changing  of  even  one 
single  word  would  require  its  own  lengthy  process. 

Grand  Chief  Mike  Delisle  3r.  described  the  Law's  coming  into  force  as 
"timely,"  adding  that  the  intent  of  the  Law  is  to  introduce  compassion  to 
the  Membership  process.  Regarding  section  7.2,  he  said  that  it  was  the 
only  clause,  which  the  Council  of  Elders  felt  "took  something  away"  from 
the  Law. 

For  now,  it  is  expected  that  applications  for  instatement  and 
reinstatement  under  the  new  Law  will  begin  by  mid-November. 

Meanwhile,  for  more  information,  contact  Membership  Registrar 
Alexis  Shackleton  at  638-0500. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Eastern  Door,  Kahnawake,  Mohawk  Territory. 
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PK  Code  of  Conduct  for  Public  Consultation 
By:  Kenneth  L.  Williams 
Eastern  Door  Volume  13  No.  35 
September  24,  2004 

This  past  Monday,  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawake  released  a 12-page 
draft  for  development  (i.e.  consultation)  purposes  entitled, 

"Kahnawa ' kehro ' : non  Ratitse ' nhaienhs  Disciplinary  Measures  Regulations"  - 
basically,  a Code  of  Conduct  specifically  intended  for  Council  chiefs. 
Monday; s release  began  a 30-day  period  of  consultation  on  this  draft 
document,  which  is  now  availabe  at  the  front  reception  desk  of  the  Mohawk 
Council's  main  offices. 

As  per  the  related  news  release,  this  document  "was  prepared  with  the 
intention  that  it  would  provide  the  chiefs  with  a clear  set  of  guidelines 
that  would  help  ensure  proper  conduct.  It  also  clearly  outlines  measures 
that  may  be  taken  if  a Council  chief  contravenes  the  Code.". 

Essentially,  the  document  outlines  the  major  offenses  for  which  any  of 
the  12  members  of  Council  could  be  disciplined.  These  items  include: 
acting  in  bad  faith,  betraying  the  public  trust,  criminal  offenses,  and 
failing  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  office.  The  document 
also  outlines  three  possible  methods  of  disciplinary  action,  which  are: 
recall  election,  act  of  censure,  or  impeachment  and  removal  from  office. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  that  this  draft  Code  of  Conduct  includes 
numberous  provisions  recognizing  and  reaffirming  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  People  of  Kahnawake  over  their  duly  elected 
representatives . 

More  specifically,  this  draft  document  includes  articles  respecting  the 
right  of  any  person  listed  as  a member  on  the  Kahnawa :ke  Registry  to 
initiate  any  of  the  aforementioned  proceedings  against  any  Council  chief 
suspected  of  any  of  the  aforementioned  wrongdoings. 

This  by  itself  is  an  extremely  important  responsibility,  which  is  not  to 
be  taken  lightly  or  to  be  misused  in  any  way.  Moreover,  including  such 
provisions  in  this  type  of  document  clearly  demonstrates  the  Mohawk 
Council  of  Kahnawake's  recognition  and  respect  for  the  ultimate  authority 
of  the  Mohawk  People  of  Kahnawake. 

MCK  Political  Press  Attache'  3oe  Delaronde  explained  that  this  code  of 
conduct  is  for  major  infractions,  and  therefore  "needs  to  be  strong."  He 
expressed  hopes  that  people  will  take  the  time  to  offer  their  input  to  the 
development  of  this  important  document. 

Any  and  all  questions,  comments  or  inquiries  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  MCK  Communications  by  phone  at  632-7500,  or  by  e-mail  at 
communications@mck.ca  or  in  person  at  the  MCK  Communications  office 
(former  Dickson  residence  near  the  main  MCK  building) 
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Native  groups  slam  Gravina  logging 

APPEAL:  Southeast  leaders  say  Forest  Service  did  not  adequately 
consult  with  tribes. 

The  Associated  Press 
October  11,  2004) 

KETCHIKAN  - Alaska  Native  leaders  from  Saxman,  Metlakatla  and  Ketchikan 
have  come  out  against  Gravina  Island  timber  sales,  saying  they  would 
threaten  their  subsistence  lifestyle. 

The  Organized  Village  of  Saxman  and  the  Metlakatla  Indian  Community  are 


appealing  a U.S.  Forest  Service  decision  to  harvest  about  38  million  board 
feet  of  timber  from  1,800  acres  on  Gravina.  The  City  of  Saxman  and  the 
Ketchikan  Indian  Community  voiced  support  for  Saxman ' s appeal  during  a 
news  conference  in  Ketchikan  on  Thursday. 

The  Gravina  Island  project  is  the  second  Alaska  harvest  to  be  approved 
since  a rule  preventing  logging  in  roadless  areas  of  the  forest  was  lifted 
earlier  this  year. 

Nora  DeWitt,  vice  president  of  the  Organized  Village  of  Saxman,  said 
Gravina  is  a food  pantry  of  fish,  deer,  berries,  seaweed,  clams  and  crab 
for  people  in  Saxman,  Metlakatla  and  Ketchikan. 

"We  must  step  forward.  We  must  speak  loudly,"  she  said.  "We  must  call 
attention  to  our  situation  and  show  this  situation  up  for  what  it  truly 
is  - a direct  attack  and  desecration  of  our  traditional  areas  where  we 
hunt,  fish  and  food-gather." 

DeWitt  said  the  Forest  Service  failed  to  adequately  consult  with  tribal 
representatives  as  required  by  a presidential  executive  order. 

"There  were  times  that  they  met  with  a Native  individual  and  then  came 
back  and  called  that  tribal  consultation,"  she  said.  "There  were  times 
they  met  with  only  the  president  and  not  the  tribal  council  in  the  tribal 
community  and  called  that  tribal  consultation.  All  of  those  things  are  not 
tribal  consultation  according  to  the  executive  order." 

In  the  decision,  Tongass  Forest  Supervisor  Forrest  Cole  wrote  that  he 
personally  met  with  tribal  leaders  and  took  their  opposition  to  the 
project  very  seriously.  Based  on  those  concerns,  the  Forest  Service  didn't 
put  a log  transfer  facility  in  Bostwick  Inlet  and  is  closing  roads  during 
deer  hunting  season. 

Tongass  spokesman  Dennis  Neill  said  the  Forest  Service  had  to  balance  an 
array  of  issues,  concerns  and  strongly  conflicting  desires  in  making  the 
decision . 

"We  certainly  tried  hard  to  hear  what  people  were  saying  and  made 
changes  in  the  decision  based  on  what  they  said,"  he  said.  "From  our 
standpoint,  we  feel  that  the  consultation  was  very  effective  because  the 
folks  being  consulted  with  were  effective  at  getting  changes  made  in  the 
outcome. " 
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Happy  hunting  for  Metis 
3ERRY  WARD,  LEGISLATURE  BUREAU 
October  6,  2004 

Metis  in  Alberta  can  now  hunt,  trap  and  fish  for  food  unlicensed  and  out 
of  season,  the  Sun  has  learned.  "(Cabinet)  signed  it  off  the  other  day," 
Aboriginal  Affairs  Minister  Pearl  Calahasen  told  the  Sun. 

Premier  Ralph  Klein's  government  signed  an  interim  deal  with  the  Metis 
Nation  of  Alberta  and  the  Metis  Settlement  General  Council,  permitting 
Metis  to  hunt  on  unoccupied  Crown  lands,  privately  owned  lands  with 
permission,  and  in  protected  areas  where  there's  a hunting  designation. 

Metis  - of  proven  native  and  European  descent  - are  also  permitted  to 
engage  in  recreational  fishing  and  domestic  fishing  whereby  nets  can  be 
utilized  on  bodies  of  water  where  the  practise  is  permitted.  "We've  got 
this  (interim  deal)  in  place  for  the  fall,  and  then  we're  going  to  go 
back  and  see  if  we  can  get  something  more  permanent  in  place,"  lay 
O'Neill,  spokesman  for  the  Aboriginal  Affairs  Department,  said. 

Calahasen  said  the  deal  requires  Metis  to  provide  proof  of  heritage 


through  membership  in  the  MNA  or  the  MSGC.  Metis  must  also  abide  by 
existing  conservation  and  safety  rules. 

Calahasen  said  the  Alberta  government  was  forced  to  act  after  a test 
case  in  Canada's  high  court.  Aboriginal  rights  had  only  been  granted  to 
those  who  existed  prior  to  European  contact.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
modified  the  pre-contact  test  to  reflect  the  distinct  history  of  Metis 
settlements . 

Justice  Minister  Dave  Hancock  said  "there  needs  to  be  appropriate 
management  of  wildlife  issues,  and  that  can  only  be  managed  by  one  group 
and  provincial  governments  have  been  the  one  to  do  it." 

Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet . com . 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Details  scarce  on  new  health  funding 
Paul  Barnsley,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Ottawa 
Volume  22  - Number  7 
October,  2004 

The  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  (AFN)  and  the  federal 
Indian  Affairs  minister  both  came  up  a little  short  when  they  were  asked 
for  details  about  how  the  promised  injection  of  money  into  Aboriginal 
health  care-as  much  as  $1  billion-will  occur. 

Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  had  announced  the  funding  on  Sept.  13,  just 
before  he  and  provincial  and  territorial  leaders  sat  down  with 
representatives  from  national  Aboriginal  organizations  to  discuss  the 
state  of  Native  health  and  health  care  programming. 

Martin  announced  that  a $200  million  transitional  fund  will  allow 
federal,  provincial  and  Aboriginal  governments  to  sort  out  jurisdictional 
battles  that  have  hindered  the  effective  delivery  of  health  care  in  the 
past.  A $100  million  human  resource  fund  will  allow  more  Aboriginal 
doctors,  nurses  and  other  health  care  professionals  to  be  educated  and 
prepared  for  the  workforce.  And  a $400  million  fund  was  announced  to  deal 
with  issues  that  seem  to  be  prevalent  in  all  regions  of  the  country,  such 
as  diabetes,  youth  suicide  and  maternal  and  child  care. 

It  was  also  promised  that  an  "escalator  clause"  would  allow  Aboriginal 
groups  to  get  their  share  of  new  monies  transferred  to  the  provinces  as  a 
result  of  any  agreement  between  the  federal  and  provincial  and  territorial 
governments.  This  escalator  clause  will  allow  for  money  beyond  the  $700 
million  to  be  targeted  at  improving  Aboriginal  health. 

"If  you  put  the  two  together  we're  talking  about  a financial  commitment 
of  over  a billion  dollars,"  said  national  chief  Phil  Fontaine. 

Reporters  wanted  proof  that  the  money  wouldn't  disappear  into  a 
bureaucratic  sinkhole.  Fontaine  said  the  money  would  not  stay  in  Ottawa, 
but  would  go  out  to  the  communities. 

"What  I'm  confident  about  is  that  a large  percentage  of  the  funds  will 
go  directly  to  the  First  Nation  governments  to  deliver  directly  to  their 
citizens  in  our  communities,"  he  said.  "But  that  won't  necessarily  be  at 
the  front  end  in  some  cases.  For  example,  the  $100  million  for  health 
human  resources,  that's  directed  to  ensuring  that  we  have  more  Aboriginal 
doctors  and  nurses  and  other  health  professionals.  That  won't  necessarily 
at  the  front  end  go  to  First  Nation  communities,  but  the  long-term 
benefits  are  going  to  be  substantial.  But  the  $400  million  for  diabetes, 
youth  suicide  and  maternal  and  child  care,  that  goes  directly  to  First 


Nation  citizens  and  hopefully  a good  effort  will  be  made  to  ensure  that  we 
have  a more  effective  public  education  program  with  respect  to  diabetes." 

Minister  Andy  Scott  said  the  government  will  judge  the  success  or 
failure  of  its  attempt  to  improve  Aboriginal  health  by  the  results 
achieved . 

"This  is  going  to  be  measured  against  outcomes,  not  about  how  much 
money's  spent.  Everybody  today  was  talking  about  this  isn't  about  just 
spending  money;  it's  about  changing  various  health  and  wellness  outcomes 
in  the  Aboriginal  community  where  they  fall  well  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country.  My  sense  is  that's  going  to  require  us  to  make  sure  this  gets  to 
the  ground  because  otherwise  the  outcomes  won't  be  affected,"  he  said. 

But  when  he  was  asked  how  that  would  work,  he  was  not  prepared  to  offer 
any  detailed  response. 

"The  one  thing  that  everybody  agreed  on  is  it  won't  be  one  size  fits  all 
The  needs  in  some  areas  of  the  country  are  very  different  from  others," 
the  minister  said. 

He  defended  spending  $200  million  to  sort  out  jurisdictional  disputes 
among  the  three  levels  of  government. 

"My  most  personal  experience  around  this  had  to  do  with  a task  force  I 
did  as  a backbencher  in  the  mid-1990s  on  disability  and,  quite  frankly,  it 
was  awful  to  the  extent  to  which  people,  human  beings  with  needs,  were 
being  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  jurisdictional  wrangling  that  got  in  the 
way  of  any  government's  ability  to  offer  what  would  be  fundamental  support 
This  has  to  be  attended  to.  It's  real.  It's  a real  challenge,  and  the 
first  thing  you  do  with  a real  challenge  is  to  acknowledge  it.  Then  people 

with  good  will  and  creative  intelligence  can  figure  out  how  to  deal  with 

these  things.  And  I think  today  was  a step  in  the  right  direction  in  that 
regard,"  he  said. 

"Ultimately,  it's  to  get  to  a place  where  the  systems  that  exist  in  your 
part  of  Canada-some  delivered  by  the  provinces,  some  by  us  and  some 
delivered  by  First  Nations-so  that  those  support  systems  that  exist  are 
done  in  a much  more  integrated  way  so  that  they're  really  based  on  the 
need  of  the  client.  It's  going  to  cost  money  to  get  from  here  to  there," 
he  said. 

He  was  asked  if  he  saw  the  poor  housing  situation  as  a health  issue. 

"I  would  agree  completely  that  to  look  at  health  or  wellness  exclusively 

from  a perspective  of  illness  is  a mistake.  There  are  a number  of 

educational  issues,  housing  is  particularly  important,  even  the  kind  of 
hope  that  comes  from  knowing  that  there  are  economic  opportunities  out 
there,  all  of  these  things  bear  on  well-being,"  he  said. 

He  was  asked  if  bureaucrats  would  use  the  funding  preparing  plans  and 
doing  studies. 

"We're  not  talking  about  studying  anything.  We're  actually  talking  about 
having  different  players  from  the  community,  from  the  provinces  and  from 
the  federal  government  sit  down  and  actually  get  the  job  done,"  he 
responded . 

"The  prime  minister  announced  today  that  the  government  of  Canada  put 
$700  million  of  new  money  on  the  table  to  dig  holes  and  do  things  and  get 
the  outcomes  that  we're  talking  about.  We  can't  do  it  by  ourselves.  We 
have  to  do  it  collaboratively,  otherwise  we'll  get  all  kinds  of  attention 
but  we  won't  get  the  outcomes  that  we  want,  and  that  wouldn't  be  good  for 
anybody. " 

When  he  was  asked  who  would  check  to  see  the  money  goes  where  it's 
supposed  to  go,  Scott  said  that  as  vice-chair  of  the  Cabinet  committee  on 
Aboriginal  issues  he  would  have  a large  role  to  play  in  that  area. 

Some  regions  of  Health  Canada  have  sizable  deficits.  Scott  was  asked  if 
any  of  the  "new  money"  would  be  used  to  pay  down  old  debts. 

"Those  are  the  details  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  has  asked 
officials  from  the  provinces  and  officials  from  the  government  of  Canada 
to  solve  now.  . . We're  working  out  those  details  now,"  he  said. 

Asked  if  non-insured  health  benefits  (NIHB)  funding  would  be  restored, 
he  repeated  that  the  government  is  "working  out  the  details." 

The  NIHB  are  health  goods  or  services  not  covered  by  other  federal, 
provincial,  territorial  or  third-party  health  insurance  plans,  and  include 
drugs,  medical  transportation,  dental  care,  vision  care,  medical  supplies 


and  equipment,  and  crisis  intervention  mental  health  counselling. 

Phil  Fontaine  said  "NIHB  has  always  experienced  a shortfall.  It  has 
ranged  from  $31  million  to  $115  million.  So  we  want  that  particular  part 
of  [First  Nations  and  Inuit  Health  Branch's]  mandate  to  replenish,  to 
secure  an  appropriate  resource  level  so  that  it  will  be  able  to  deliver 
according  to  its  mandate  and  responsibilities." 

Restoration  of  previous  cuts  to  non-insured  health  benefits  is  "part  of 
our  strategy  and  success  will  be  very  much  dependent  on  how  successful  we 
are  in  putting  the  story  together  and  that's  something  we're  going  to  have 
to  work  out  with  Health  Canada,"  explained  Fontaine.  "I  get  the  sense 
though  that  we  have  the  ear  of  government.  I'm  confident  that  we're  going 
to  be  able  to  produce  even  better  results  in  the  next  while." 
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This  Mold  House:  A community  at  risk 

Debora  Steel,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Kwicksutaineuk  B.C. 
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October,  2004 

In  a classic  case  of  irony,  the  community  of  Kwicksutaineuk  First  Nation, 
in  which  the  water  is  undrinkable  and  the  houses  are  unlivable,  rests  on 
the  shores  of  a place  called  Health  Bay. 

Health  Bay  is  located  in  a remote  area  on  Gilford  Island  near  the 
northern  tip  of  Vancouver  Island  accessible  only  by  float  plane  or  boat. 

Respiratory  illnesses  caused  by  the  mold-infected  homes  send  small 
children  and  the  elderly  out  of  the  community  to  hospital  with  regularity. 

A water  system  in  disrepair  for  the  last  eight  years  has  the  40  residents, 
determined  to  maintain  a presence  there,  bathing  in  salt  water,  their  skin 
prone  to  rashes  and  other  ailments. 

Drinking  water  is  shipped  in  from  Fanny  Bay,  and  has  been  for  five  years 
at  the  cost  of  the  water  and  a $300  cargo  fee  each  month. 

The  health  centre  is  infested  with  mice,  and  the  doctor,  who  has  been 
visiting  the  community  for  the  past  28  years,  is  concerned  about  hanta 
virus  and  other  diseases  such  infestation  brings. 

The  community  health  rep  lives  in  one  of  the  21  homes  in  the  community. 
Tacked  to  her  door  is  a warning:  "Attention  Visitors.  It  has  been  found 
that  I have  MOLD  in  my  home,"  it  reads.  "Please  be  aware  when  you  come  to 
my  house  that  you  are  putting  yourself  at  risk."  She's  been  made  to  sign  a 
waiver  freeing  the  government  of  liability  for  any  health  complaints  if 
she  continues  to  reside  there. 

There  is  no  safe  alternative  housing  in  the  community  in  which  to  move. 
She  could  pick  up  sticks  and  settle  in  an  apartment  in  Port  McNeil  on 
Vancouver  Island,  in  theory  at  government  expense  until  new  accommodations 
in  Kwicksutaineuk  can  be  built,  away  from  her  job,  her  family,  friends; 
off  reserve  with  all  that  means. 

Or  she  can  stay,  and  breath  in  mold  spores  as  she  sleeps,  cooks  her 
meals,  watches  TV,  knowing  that  in  Kwicksutaineuk  she  is  not  alone.  The 
homes  there  are  not  safe. 

The  houses  at  Kwicksutaineuk  were  built  in  the  1950s  and  '60s  and  the 
shoddy  construction  of  them  was  such  that  it  created  a comfortable 
environment  for  mold  to  live  and  breed. 

The  naturally  moist  climate  certainly  plays  a role  in  creating  that 
environment,  as  does  the  lack  of  vapor  barrier  and  adequate  insulation  in 
the  homes,  but  so  does  over-crowding.  People  create  moisture  through 
bathing,  cooking,  being,  said  lamie  Clark,  a consultant  with  a hazardous 
waste  removal  company  called  Envirovac  who  has  inspected  the  homes.  He 


points  to  one  two-bedroom,  600  sq.  ft.  home  and  says  seven  people  live 
there,  two  adults  and  five  children.  Ella,  just  two  years  old,  spent  every 
second  weekend  being  flown  out  to  the  hospital  last  year  with  ear 
infections,  bronchitis  and  such,  said  her  mother  as  she  bounced  her 
youngest,  Shania,  on  her  knee.  Shania  had  just  returned  to  the  community 
from  the  hospital  that  week. 

Kwicksutaineuk  First  Nation  Chief  Henry  Scow  has  had  enough.  Despite 
years  of  negotiation  with  Indian  Affairs,  over  which  time  countless 
proposals  for  improvements  to  his  community  have  been  rejected,  his 
community  remains  in  difficulty. 

Despite  warnings  from  the  community's  third  party  manager  that  he  would 
embarrass  himself,  said  Scow,  he  decided  to  make  Kwicksutaineuk ' s plight 
public.  He  flew  Assembly  of  First  Nations  National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine, 
regional  Chief  Shawn  Atleo  and  media  representatives  in  to  his  community 
on  Sept.  24  to  see  the  living  conditions  there  first  hand  and  to  speak  to 
residents  about  the  grievances. 

Scow  greeted  Fontaine  at  the  entrance  to  Kwicksutaineuk  with  a speech 
seething  with  frustration  and  despair. 

"We  are  in  dire  straits  for  no  unearthly  reason,"  he  said,  his  voice 
breaking  with  emotion.  "The  public  has  to  understand." 

Chief  Scow  seems  a sturdy  man  of  gentle  demeanor,  but  he  has  no  love  of 
the  department  of  Indian  and  Affairs,  and  particular  disdain  for  a third 
party  manager  in  charge  of  the  community  purse  from  Campbell  River;  a 
third  party  manager  who.  Scow  says,  hasn't  stepped  foot  in  the  community 
in  all  the  time  he  has  been  chief,  and  probably  at  no  time  before  that. 

At  a luncheon  in  the  Big  House  after  the  tour  of  the  community.  Scow  let 
loose  on  the  department. 

"It's  criminal  why  we  have  to  fight  for  anything  we  need  on  reserve,"  he 
told  Fontaine  and  guests.  "Indian  Affairs  is  our  worst  enemy.  They  want  to 
push  us  over  the  edge  and  leave  us  there." 

Fontaine  seemed  sympathetic  to  the  community's  plight. 

"It's  not  a happy  situation  you  find  yourselves  in,"  he  said,  and 
promised  to  speak  with  the  new  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs,  Andy  Scott,  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

"That's  what  we  wanted  to  hear,"  responded  community  member  Lucille  St. 
Germain,  whose  father,  carver  Sam  Johnson,  later  presented  the  chief  with 
a talking  stick  to  encourage  him  to  present  Kwicksutaineuk' s case  in 
Ottawa . 

When  pressed  for  details  on  the  course  of  action  Fontaine  would  be 
asking  the  minister  to  take,  the  national  chief  said  there  were  three 
steps . 

The  first  was  to  get  rid  of  the  third  party  manager  and  give  full 
control  of  the  finances  back  to  the  community,  saying  to  not  have  that 
control  was  like  going  back  to  the  days  of  the  Indian  agent. 

The  second,  said  Fontaine,  was  to  deal  with  the  situation  with  the 
drinking  water,  saying  there  was  sure  to  be  an  economical  way  to  provide 
potable  water  to  the  community. 

And  the  third  step  was  to  address  the  terrible  housing  situation. 

Fontaine  told  reporters  that  while  Kwicksutaineuk' s case  was  one  of 
crisis,  it  was  not  unique. 

At  least  100  First  Nation  communities  in  Canada  live  under  a boil  water 
advisory,  he  said.  At  least  20,000  new  housing  units  are  needed  and  85  per 
cent  of  the  existing  housing  stock  on  reserve  is  in  desperate  need  of 
renovation . 

He  said  Indian  Affairs  and  Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing  needed  to  get  out 
of  the  business  of  providing  First  Nations  housing.  There  have  been 
"whispers"  that  a First  Nations  housing  authority  will  be  soon  established, 
he  confided.  "That's  the  only  way  this  can  be  dealt  with." 

He  acknowledged  though  that  Kwicksutaineuk ' s housing  situation  was 
urgent  and  promised  to  tell  Scott  what  he  had  seen  there. 

In  speaking  with  the  media  after  Fontaine's  speech.  Scow  became 
emotional.  "It  shouldn't  be  like  this  in  the  year  2004,"  he  said. 
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Youth  detention  horror  must  end 

October  5,  2004 

EDITORIALS 

The  condition  of  jails  and  detention  centers  on  Indian  reservations  has 
been  a concern  for  some  time,  but  new  allegations  about  treatment  of 
juveniles  in  a facility  in  Browning  take  that  concern  to  a whole  new  level. 

If  the  complaints  are  borne  out,  they  suggest  a new  priority  for  tribal 
councils  and,  if  needed.  Congress:  Fix  the  problems. 

The  allegations  include  common  use  of  several  methods  of  restraint  that 
are  forbidden  or  sharply  limited  in  other  juvenile  detention  centers. 

Earlier  this  year  a national  report  documented  abysmal  conditions  in 
jails  and  prisons  throughout  Indian  Country. 

That  was  bad  enough  and  underscored  the  need  for  remedies,  including 
better  funding. 

But  now  come  the  complaints  from  families  of  teenagers  at  the  White 
Buffalo  Youth  Detention  Center  - things  such  as  a 17-year-old  shackled  for 
almost  two  weeks,  or  a 14-year-old  confined  to  a "restraint  chair"  with  a 
towel  stuffed  in  his  mouth  and  a pillowcase  over  his  head. 

Upon  his  release  the  17-year-old  received  medical  treatment  for  swelling 
of  his  ankles  and  wrists;  last  week  he  was  diagnosed  with  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder  stemming  from  his  incarceration. 

Some  of  these  kids  are  bad  actors,  and  many  have  serious  addiction 
problems.  But  there  can  be  no  justification  and  should  be  no  tolerance  for 
such  treatment  - of  adults,  much  less  of  children. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  investigating,  as  is  a Senate  committee, 
which  last  week  heard  America's  reservation  jail  system  called  a "national 
disgrace"  similar  to  systems  in  Third  World  countries. 

This  isn't  a surprise  to  victims  of  that  system,  but  it  should  serve  as 
a wake-up  call  to  the  rest  of  us. 

Ending  the  maltreatment  of  juvenile  prisoners,  wherever  it  occurs, 
should  take  precedence  over  other  corrections  and  justice-system  issues. 

Such  institutional  abuse  is  just  plain  wrong,  and  it  sows  seeds  of 
discontent  that  will  haunt  our  society  for  years  to  come. 
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BIA  blamed  for  breaches  of  'humane'  jail  decree 
Part  two  in  a series 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Being  a small  Navajo  Nation  police  district  without  a 
detention  facility  has  its  disadvantages,  as  members  of  the  Navajo 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement  in  Dilkon  well  know.  One  drawback  is  that  it 
can  place  the  officer  in  a volatile  situation  if  the  person  being  arrested 
has  been  through  the  system  before  and  knows  what's  in  store. 

It  also  could  potentially  place  the  tribe  in  a monetary  liability 
situation . 


"When  we  do  make  an  arrest  on  these  people  and  they  know  where  they're 
going  to  go  to  they're  going  to  Window  Rock  or  to  Tuba  City  Hail  sometimes 
they  get  rude  and  say,  'I'm  not  going  because  I don't  want  to  hitchhike 
back,'"  Sgt.  Calvin  Begay  of  Dilkon  Police  District  recently  told  tribal 
oversight  committees. 

"Sometimes  they  don't  catch  a ride  and  it  takes  them  about  two  days  to 
get  back  here.  To  us,  it's  a good  thing  because  while  they're  out  of  the 
area  for  two  days  it's  kind  of  quiet.  But  we  do  have  that  risk  of  what 
happens  if  something  happens  to  them  while  coming  back?  Who  is  going  to 
take  the  blame  for  it?  Who  is  the  liability  going  to  fall  on,  the  police 
department  or  Corrections  or  who?  We  don't  know  that. 

"What  we  do  tell  them  is,  'You're  going  to  jail.'  Then  they  get  hostile, 
which  means  the  officer  is  going  to  have  to  do  one  of  two  things:  Either 
he's  going  to  have  to  fight  or  he's  going  to  have  to  use  some  type  of  use- 
of-force  to  control  the  prisoner,"  Begay  said,  which  could  place  the 
arresting  officer  at  risk  of  a violation-of-civil-rights  complaint. 

On  Nov.  17,  1992,  Navajo  Nation  District  Court  Judge  Allen  Sloan  issued 
a Consent  Decree  to  ensure  that  all  persons  housed  in  Navajo  detention 
facilities  were  detained  under  humane  conditions.  The  decree  was  the 
result  of  a class  action  lawsuit  by  inmates. 

Conditions  of  the  decree  held  that  if  funds  were  not  available  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  house  people  under  humane  conditions,  the  jail 
population  must  be  reduced  so  that  remaining  inmates  are  housed 
accordingly. 

The  federal  government,  as  outlined  in  the  Treaty  of  1868,  has  trust 
responsibility  for  funding  and  maintaining  law  enforcement  and  detention 
facilities,  according  to  the  decree. 

"As  a result  of  this  lawsuit,  evidence  of  chronic  and  repeated 
underfunding  and  neglect  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  has  come  to 
light,  especially  that  of  the  Bureau's  failure  to  adequately  fund 
detention  under  the  current  Public  Law  638  ..."  the  judge  wrote. 

Hope  MacDonald-Lonetree,  council  delegate  for  Tuba  City  and  Coalmine 
chapters  and  chair  of  the  Public  Safety  Committee,  commented  about  the 
government  agency's  failure  to  meet  its  trust  obligation  during  the  joint 
Dudiciary/Public  Safety  meeting. 

"BIA  is  supposed  to  fund  all  of  our  programs  100  percent  like  the  way 
they  are  funding  their  own.  What  has  happened  though,  nationally,  is  BIA 
has  been  mismanaging.  We  all  know  they  have  been  mismanaging  the  funds  and 
their  facilities,  so  they're  in  big  trouble  in  Washington.  What  they 
haven't  been  doing  is  funding  our  facilities,  so  it  makes  us  look  bad  and 
as  if  we're  not  taking  care  of  our  own  facilities,  but  yet  they  have  not 

even  funded  us  to  build  the  facilities,"  she  said. 

"So,  that  is  a message  we  have  been  trying  to  get  across  to  all  of  our 

congressional  delegates,  across  to  the  Senate,  to  let  them  know  that  we 

are  severely  underfunded.  That's  why  on  Navajo  we're  under  these 
conditions . " 

MacDonald-Lonetree  said  it's  a different  story  with  BIA  facilities. 

"It's  mismanagement  and  neglect  on  their  behalf.  For  us,  it's  really 

underfunding,  so  that's  what  we're  trying  to  hit  hard  on  with 

congressional  delegates  and  work  with  them  on.  We  are  pushing  them  to 
fulfill  their  contracts." 

She  said  she  met  recently  with  Sen.  Ted  Daschle  and  Sen.  Hillary  Clinton 
D-N.Y.,  on  the  issues  of  law  enforcement  and  facilities  and  that  follow-up 
meetings  are  being  pursued. 

"None  of  us  want  to  see  our  officers  put  through  these  conditions, 
because  No.  1,  we  don't  have  enough  of  them;  and  No.  2,  they're  our  family 

so  we  want  to  take  care  of  them  as  well  as  make  sure  that  the  people  who 

are  incarcerated  are  treated  humanely.  Those  are  the  issues  we  wanted  to 
get  across  to  our  congressional  delegates,"  MacDonald-Lonetree  said. 

The  1992  decree  closed  the  Tuba  City  and  Chinle  jails  except  for  short- 
term temporary  confinement  not  to  exceed  48  hours.  Tuba  City's  maximum 
capacity  was  set  at  30  inmates,  while  Chinle 's  cutoff  was  20,  except  in 
emergency  situations  in  which  failure  to  detain  the  person  could  create  a 
risk  for  others.  In  those  cases,  the  inmate  could  be  housed  up  to  another 
12  hours. 


"The  Tuba  City  and  the  Chinle  Hail  shall  remain  closed  until  Respondents 
upon  motion  of  the  Court,  can  prove  that  these  jails  meet  the  standards 
set  forth  herein,"  the  decree  states. 

Standards  for  holding  cells  were  set  in  stone  not  to  be  exceeded  for  any 
reason.  The  standards  stipulated  that  each  inmate  is  entitled  to  50  square 
feet  in  holding  cells  and  15  square  feet  per  person  housed  in  a jail  drunk 
tank.  Also,  confinement  could  not  exceed  48  hours. 

Cells  offering  less  than  50  square  feet  per  inmate  were  limited  to  48- 
hour  use,  and  then  only  for  health,  safety,  or  disciplinary  purposes. 

After  48  hours,  the  action  which  led  to  solitary  confinement  must  be 
reviewed  by  the  commanding  officer. 

The  consent  decree  mandated  new  jail  capacities  which  were  to  have  been 
met  by  Ian.  1,  1993.  In  total,  Navajo  Nation  detention  facilities  could 
house  237  inmates.  If  reopened.  Tuba  City  Dail  could  not  exceed  34  inmates 
and  Chinle,  31  inmates.  Shiprock's  limit  was  set  at  40,  Crownpoint's 
maximum  capacity  was  limited  to  37,  and  Window  Rock,  by  far  the  largest, 
was  issued  a capacity  of  95  inmates. 

The  Department  of  Law  Enforcement  was  instructed  to  come  up  with  a plan 
on  overcrowding,  which  had  to  be  implemented  by  Dune  1,  1993.  The  plan  was 
to  ensure  that  jail  capacity  would  not  be  exceeded  even  in  times  of  high 
arrest  periods  such  as  fairs. 

Delores  Greyeyes,  director  of  Navajo  Nation  Department  of  Corrections 
said  that  most  times.  Corrections  is  not  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
consent  decree  due  to  lack  of  manpower. 

"When  it  comes  to  square  footages,  when  we  have  to  maintain  a long-term 
inmate,  we  have  to  have  50  square  feet  around  the  inmate,  space 
availablilty . That's  more  than  most  of  what  our  own  community  people  live 
in,  much  more  than  what  many  of  us  probably  were  raised  in.  Many  of  us 
were  raised  in  hogans  that  were  cramped  with  15  to  20  people  and  less  than 
that  footage." 

The  need  for  detention  facilities  across  the  reservation  is  tremendous, 
Greyeyes  said.  In  areas  where  facilities  are  located,  "they're  sinking 
because  they  are  sitting  in  flood  areas,  so  the  buildings  basically  have 
sunk  through  the  years."  The  trailer  which  houses  Dilkon's  police  services 
was  hit  by  a tornado  within  the  last  couple  years,  according  to  Lt.  Ronni 
Wauneka . 

Sewer  systems  and  water  and  sewer  infrastructure  have  deteriorated  at 
many  of  the  detention  facilities  built  during  the  1950s.  "For  example,  in 
Shiprock,  we  had  a backup  in  the  kitchen.  We  brought  Facility  Maintenance 
in.  They  pulled  up  the  pipe.  It  was  basically  rust  powder  when  they  pulled 
it  up,"  Greyeyes  said. 

That  rusted-out  section  was  replaced  but,  "We  don't  know  what  the  rest 
of  the  building  looks  like  and  how  long  that's  going  to  last.  In  Tuba  City 
we  have  a crack  in  the  wall  that's  getting  bigger  and  bigger.  You  can 
actually  see  from  the  inside  to  the  outside.  Those  are  the  conditions  of 
our  Public  Safety  facilities  across  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

Often,  when  an  officer  makes  an  arrest,  Greyeyes  said,  "We  (Corrections) 
turn  around  and  have  to  release  them  because  we  have  no  place  to  hold  them 
As  a result,  the  crime  rate  continues  to  increase,"  she  said. 

According  to  the  consent  decree,  jail  operators  can  request  money  in 
each  annual  federal  and  tribal  budget  for  detention  personnel  training. 
"Respondents  shall  actively  pursue  and  request  additional  federal  and 
tribal  funding  for  the  building  of  new  jails  and  the  renovation  of 
existing  jails  (and)  shall  request  adequate  funding  in  each  yearly  budget 
for  at  least  three  detention  officers  to  be  on  duty  at  all  times  in  each 
facility. " 

Upon  violation  of  the  consent  decree,  a cell  or  jail  may  be  ordered 
closed  or  the  overall  population  of  the  jail  may  be  ordered  reduced,  the 
judge  wrote. 
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Violent  crime  on  Rez  plunges 
By  LARRY  HENDRICKS 
Sun  Staff  Reporter 
October  7,  2004 

TUBA  CITY  - A combined  federal  and  tribal  crackdown  on  bootleggers  and 
meth  abusers  on  the  Navajo  Nation  is  being  linked  to  a dramatic  drop  in 
violent  crime  on  the  Rez. 

Murder  showed  the  biggest  drop,  from  63  cases  in  FY  2003  to  13  in  FY 
2004, 

And  in  areas  such  as  Tuba  City  that  were  targeted  by  bootlegging  stings, 
violent  felonies  such  as  murder  and  assault  fell  from  22  in  2003  to  seven 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  2004. 

During  the  three-year  crackdown,  75  people  across  the  reservation  were 
arrested  on  bootlegging  charges. 

Although  most  offenders  received  probation  and  fines  as  punishment,  some 
were  later  sentenced  to  a year  in  prison  for  bootlegging  again  while  on 
probation . 

Lori  Black  of  Tuba  City  said  she  has  seen  a difference  in  her  quality  of 
life.  Her  neighborhood  used  to  be  too  dangerous  for  her  children  to  play. 
She  would  see  women  looking  for  their  men  who  were  out  drinking  booze,  the 
old  public  drunks  freezing  from  the  cold,  and  the  green  glitter  from 
broken  rot-gut  wine  bottles. 

She  said  she's  thankful  to  law  enforcement  for  changing  that. 

"They've  really  proved  to  make  a positive  difference  in  our  community," 
Black  said. 

Yet  Tuba  City  and  much  of  the  Navajo  Nation  continues  to  be  awash  in  a 
flood  of  alcohol  and  drugs.  It  is  illegal  to  possess,  buy  or  sell  alcohol 
on  the  Navajo  Nation  and  Hopi  Reservation. 

A tour  Wednesday  of  several  Tuba  City  neighborhoods  turned  up  sites  that 
overflowed  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  bottles  of  Thunderbird  wine  and 
40-ounce  bottles  of  malt  liquor.  Intoxicated  people  moved  in  and  out  of 
the  brush.  Children  on  the  way  home  from  school  passed  the  mounds  of 
discarded  bottles  of  booze. 

PARTNERSHIPS  FIGHT  CRIME 

Navajo  Nation  officials  said  the  combined  effort  with  federal 
authorities  is  just  the  beginning  in  a long  series  of  partnerships  with  a 
multitude  of  jurisdictions  to  fight  alcohol-  and  drug-related  crime  on  the 
reservation . 

Paul  Charlton,  U.S.  Attorney  for  Arizona,  as  well  as  Navajo  Nation 
officials  and  Tuba  City  residents  met  for  a press  conference  Tuesday 
morning  to  laud  the  results  of  a three-year  effort  to  put  a dent  in 
violent  crime  by  going  after  bootleggers  and  drug  abusers. 

Charlton  said  that  bootlegging  cases  initially  will  be  prosecuted 
federally  so  it  can  be  better  determined  if  cracking  down  on  bootleggers, 
and  eventually  the  bootleggers'  suppliers,  will  reduce  violent  crimes  on 
the  reservation. 

"We  can  say  we've  had  a great  deal  of  success  over  the  last  three  years, 
Charlton  said. 

The  numbers  appear  to  bear  him  out.  According  to  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office  annual  report  on  Indian  Country,  criminal  prosecutions  declined 
sharply  between  fiscal  years  2003  and  2004,  which  run  from  Duly  1 to 
Dune  30. 

Among  cases  filed  and/or  completed  in  2003,  63  were  for  murder,  35 
manslaughter,  118  aggravated  assault,  and  169  abusive  sexual  offenses. 
Among  cases  filed  and/or  completed  in  2004,  13  were  for  murder,  18 
manslaughter,  118  aggravated  assault,  and  53  abusive  sexual  offenses. 

Charlton  said  that  more  important  is  the  benefit  received  by  residents 
of  communities  like  Tuba  City,  and  Lori  Black's  testimony  was  proof. 

Hope  McDonald- Lonetree,  chair  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Public  Safety 


Committee  , said  the  bootlegging  crackdown's  success  was  because  federal 
authorities  approached  the  problem  in  terms  of  common  goals  that  fit  the 
needs  of  the  Navajo  people. 

The  fact  that  the  effort  was  a collaboration  between  federal  and  tribal 
authorities  dispelled  perceptions  that  outsiders  were  trying  to  impose 
their  values  to  Navajo  culture. 

"We  want  to  see  this  as  a model  to  be  used  by  other  communities  across 
the  reservation/'  McDonald- Lonetree  said.  More  collaborations  are  planned 
for  the  future  to  include  all  jurisdictions  among  counties  in  the  three 
states  on  which  the  reservation  sits. 

CHANGES  TO  CRIMINAL  CODE  NEEDED 

But  the  law  enforcement  efforts  must  be  backed  with  more  jails,  more 
officers  and  a comprehensive  change  of  the  Navajo  Nation  criminal  code, 
which  is  decades  out  of  date. 

In  current  Navajo  Nation  criminal  codes,  methamphetamine  is  not  listed 
as  an  illegal  drug,  forcing  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  to  handle 
prosecutions . 

Meth,  known  as  Glass  or  G on  the  Navajo  Nation,  has  seen  a tremendous 
surge  in  use,  according  to  federal  and  tribal  officials. 

In  a prepared  statement,  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Jr.  stated: 
"Our  communities  and  our  schools  on  Navajoland  do  not  need  bootlegging;  we 
have  enough  problems  as  it  is.  Bootleggers  need  to  know  that  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  will  continue  to  work  together  and  will  not  let  up 
until  all  bootleggers  are  behind  bars." 

After  the  press  conference,  Greg  Adair,  investigator  for  the  Department 
of  Criminal  Investigation  in  Tuba  City,  took  a tour  of  several  areas  in 
the  city  where  people  congregate  to  drink  bootlegged  booze  or  "Ocean." 

Ocean  is  a drink  made  by  alcoholics  desperate  for  a drink.  A can  of 
hairspray  or  Lysol,  both  of  which  contain  alcohol,  is  sprayed  into  a 
gallon  of  water  and  then  drunk. 

Of  the  bootlegging  effort,  Adair  said,  "It's  been  effective.  The  problem 
is,  when  we  stop,  it's  a matter  of  supply  and  demand,  and  (bootleggers) 
will  resume." 

Crime  comparisons,  2003-2004 

Among  cases  filed  and/or  completed  in  FY  2003,  63  were  for  murder, 

35  manslaughter,  118  aggravated  assault  and  169  abusive  sexual  offenses. 

Among  cases  filed  and/or  completed  in  FY  2004,  13  were  for  murder, 

18  manslaughter,  118  aggravated  assault,  and  53  abusive  sexual  offenses. 

Reporter  Larry  Hendricks  can  be  reached 
at  lhendricks@azdailysun.com  or  556-2262. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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FBI  investigating  death  at  Rocky  Boy  jail 

By  Tim  Leeds/Havre  Daily  News/tleeds@havredailynews . com 

October  1,  2004 

The  FBI  is  investigating  the  death  Thursday  of  a man  in  the  jail  on  Rocky 
Boy's  Indian  Reservation. 

Dan  Vierthaler,  the  FBI's  eastern  Montana  supervisor  in  Billings,  said 
Robert  Rotzler,  44,  died  at  the  jail  but  declined  to  comment  further. 


Earlier  in  the  day,  Rotzler  had  been  in  a car  accident  about  a half-mile 
east  of  Rocky  Boy  High  School,  said  Myron  Oats,  tribal  public  safety 
director . 

Rotzler  was  prounced  dead  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Medical  Center,  according  to 
Oats,  who  declined  to  comment  further. 

Winona  Denny,  Rotzler 's  fiancee,  said  Rotzler  was  arrested  and  jailed 
after  the  car  crash. 

Denny  said  she  and  Rotzler  had  moved  to  Rocky  Boy  from  Alaska  in  Dune. 

"We  were  going  to  be  married  in  the  near  future,"  she  said.  "He  was  just 
a real  good  person.  I just  feel  so  blessed  and  happy  that  I was  able  to 
know  him  in  the  last  few  months  of  his  life." 

She  said  Rotzler  had  been  diagnosed  with  bipolar  disorder  and  suicidal 
tendencies.  He  had  shown  her  a bottle  of  cyanide  he  carried  to  take  if  he 
was  ever  arrested,  she  said. 

Denny  said  Rotzler  was  half  Eskimo,  a quarter  German  and  a quarter  Swede 
and  was  proud  of  his  Eskimo  heritage. 

They  met  when  he  asked  her  if  she  was  an  American  Indian,  and  if  she 
knew  anything  about  sweat  lodges,  Denny  said. 

"He  loved  those,  too,"  she  said. 

He  had  worked  at  many  jobs,  including  taking  care  of  elderly  people  in 
California,  working  as  a grant  writer  in  Alaska  and  working  on  the  oil 
rigs  in  Alaska,  she  said. 

"He  also  was  a carpenter,"  she  added.  "He  was  good  at  everything  he  did. 

Denny  said  Rotzler  had  made  some  friends  on  the  reservation,  including 
members  of  her  family  and  people  from  an  Alcoholics  Anonymous  meeting  he 
had  helped  start  and  from  the  Native  American  Church  at  the  reservation. 

She  said  Rotzler  loved  children  and  animals.  He  bought  a kite  so  he 
could  fly  it  for  children  to  watch,  she  said. 

A few  days  ago,  Denny  read  aloud  some  letters  Rotzler  had  written  to  her 
and  he  said  he  remembered  writing  them.  She  read  them  again  this  morning, 
she  said. 

"I'll  never  be  able  to  find  anybody  to  replace  Robert,"  Denny  said. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 
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WALSH  COUNTY:  Inmate  death  puzzles  family 
Officials  won't  provide  details 
Herald  Staff  Report 
October  6,  2004 

GRAFTON,  N.D.  - Law  enforcement  officials  offered  no  details  Tuesday 
about  the  death  of  a woman  in  a jail  here  over  the  weekend. 

Family  members  and  another  inmate  raised  questions  about  the  death 
Sunday  of  Sonja  Lu  Red  Fox  Peltier  in  the  Walsh  County  Corrections  Center. 

County  Sheriff  Lauren  Wild  and  his  staff  refused  to  answer  questions. 

"We  have  no  idea  what  happened,"  Ernestine  Mountain,  Peltier's  aunt, 
said  Tuesday. 

At  least  one  inmate  said  he  heard  Peltier  calling  for  help  during  the 
early  morning  hours  Sunday.  "I  heard  somebody  crying  that  she  needed  help, 
" inmate  Daniel  Erovick  said. 

Erovick  said  he  saw  Peltier  dump  bottles  of  medication  when  she  was 
brought  into  the  facility  Saturday  night.  "She  didn't  appear  to  be  too 
drunk,"  Erovick  said. 

It  wasn't  until  3 a.m.  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Peltier  might 
be  in  trouble. 

"I  got  up,  and  I heard  somebody  crying  that  she  needed  help,"  Erovick 
said . 


Mountain  said  Wild  hadn't  provided  any  information  about  Peltier's 
detention  or  death. 

Such  information  routinely  is  released  under  North  Dakota  law. 

"The  sheriff  wouldn't  tell  me  anything/'  Mountain  said,  "except  that 
when  he  went  in,  she  was  already  gone.  He  wouldn't  give  me  any  information, 
but  he  said  they  were  going  to  do  an  autopsy,  and  they  were  investigating." 

Walsh  County  officials  declined  to  give  details  of  Peltier's  detention 
or  any  charges  against  her  when  contacted  four  times  by  the  Herald. 

The  North  Dakota  Bureau  of  Criminal  Investigation  would  not  comment  on 
whether  an  investigation  is  under  way. 

Peltier  was  in  Grafton  visiting  an  aunt,  Roxanne  Wilkie  said.  Wilkie, 
who  lives  in  New  Town,  N.D.,  is  Peltier's  sister. 

At  some  point,  Peltier  abruptly  left  her  aunt's  house,  Wilkie  said.  She 
said  Peltier  was  taking  anti-depressants. 

Mountain  said  circumstances  surrounding  her  niece's  death  appear  strange. 
"They  pick  her  up  one  night  and  the  next  morning,  she's  gone. 

"I  would  say  that  is  very  odd,"  Mountain  said.  "She  hadn't  been  sick  or 
anything. " 

Funeral  services  for  Peltier  will  be  held  in  New  Town  on  Thursday, 

Wilkie  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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Banning  Man,  19,  Held  in  Woman's  'Execution'  Killing 
By  Lance  Pugmire 
Times  Staff  Writer 
October  7,  2004 

An  alleged  gang  member  from  Banning  was  arrested  Wednesday  on  suspicion 
of  killing  an  18-year-old  Desert  Hot  Springs  woman,  whose  body  was  found 
along  a road  on  the  Morongo  Indian  Reservation  two  months  ago. 

Gary  Lyons,  19,  was  charged  with  murder,  including  special  allegations 
of  using  a handgun  and  lying  in  wait.  The  charges  make  him  eligible  for 
the  death  penalty. 

On  Aug.  4,  Lyons  allegedly  killed  Sylvia  Olmos,  who  was  found  shot 
"execution"  style,  according  to  the  Riverside  County  Sheriff's  Department. 
Lyons  appeared  in  Riverside  County  Superior  Court  on  Wednesday,  but  his 
scheduled  arraignment  was  delayed  until  later  this  month. 

A sheriff's  spokesman  said  DNA  evidence  obtained  during  the  two-month 
investigation  led  to  Lyons'  arrest.  Police  suspect  that  others 
participated  in  the  slaying,  and  more  arrests  are  expected,  Sgt.  Earl 
Quinata  said. 

Quinata  said  investigators  had  yet  to  reveal  a possible  motive  for  the 
killing. 

Lyons  is  a distant  relative  of  Maurice  Lyons,  chairman  of  the  Morongo 
Band  of  Mission  Indians,  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  vice  chairman  of  the  Agua 
Caliente  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  said  a spokeswoman  for  the  Morongo  tribe. 

The  arrest  of  Lyons  comes  more  than  two  years  after  Maurice  Lyons 
established  the  state's  first  tribal  contract  with  a municipal  police 
agency  for  law  enforcement  services.  The  Morongo  reservation,  with  a 
population  of  about  400,  retains  two  sheriff's  deputies  for  daily  20-hour 
patrols . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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Rick  Renzi  of  Arizona  has  put  a bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  suggesting  Nov.  7 as  a National  Native  American 
Veteran's  Day.  An  article  about  it  is  in  today's  Farmington  Daily  News 

The  Navajo  have  apparently  been  lobbying  hard  for  the  Congress  to  honor 
Navajo  soldiers,  and  this  was  the  outcome.  Don't  know  if  it  will 
pass... but  Renzi 's  from  the  majority  party,  which  is  worried  about  the 
Indian  vote,  and  so  far  as  I can  tell,  it  doesn't  require  any 
significant  budget,  so  it  may  have  a chance. 

http : //www. daily- times . com/a rtman/ pub lish/article_14541. shtml 

Congress  passes  bill  recognizing  American  Indian  veterans 
By  Valarie  Lee/The  Daily  Times 
October  9,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - Less  than  three  weeks  after  members  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
Council's  Human  Services  Committee  and  staff  from  the  Navajo  Nation 
Washington  Office  met  with  senators  and  representatives  to  lobby  on  behalf 
of  Navajo  Veterans,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  passed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  306. 

The  bill,  which  passed  on  Tuesday,  honors  the  service  of  American 
Indians  in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Rep.  Rick  Renzi,  R-Ariz.,  introduced  the  bill  that  suggests  Nov.  7,  a 
date  during  the  National  Native  American  Heritage  Month,  as  the  National 
American  Indian  Veterans  Day. 

Renzi,  speaking  on  the  House  Floor  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  306,  stated,  "It  is  a privilege  to  stand  before  the  House  today 
to  recognize  our  Nation's  Native  American  veterans  ...  Today  in  the 
communities  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  (Navajo  Code  Talkers)  are  revered  and 
are  respected  elders  among  the  entire  Navajo  Nation  because  of  their 
service  to  this  country  ...  I rise  today  to  give  them  our  respect  and  the 
honor  due  from  this  Nation  to  those  Native  American  veterans,  whom  we  are 
so  grateful  and  appreciative  of  their  service." 

In  the  spirit  of  true  bipartisanship.  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.,  also  spoke 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

"(Navajo  Code  Talkers)  risked  their  lives  for  our  freedom  at  a time  when 
some  considered  them  second-class  citizens,"  Udall  said. 

"This  concurrent  resolution,  which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Native  American  Veterans  Day,  is  a fitting  way  to  honor  America's 
first  sons  and  daughters  in  arms.  This  concurrent  resolution's  adoption 
will  serve  as  a tribute  not  only  to  the  Native  Americans  who  have  served 
our  country  well  but  also  to  their  families  and  communities  who  have 
supported  them,"  Udall  said. 

During  the  week  of  events  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Nation  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian,  Milton  Bluehouse  3r.  a NNWO  Legislative  Associate, 
led  a group  of  distinguish  Navajo  veterans  and  leaders  throughout  Capitol 
Hill,  pushing  for  the  bill's  support. 

"It's  great  to  see  that  our  efforts  in  walking  the  corridors  helped  in 
bringing  forward  the  recognition  of  our  Native  sons  and  daughters  and  the 
sacrifices  they  made  to  protect  our  country's  freedom,"  Bluehouse  said. 

"To  that  I say  Semper  fi!" 

Bluehouse  is  also  a veteran,  serving  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  from  1991 
to  1995. 

Navajo  Nation  Council  Delegates  included  in  group  were:  Veterans' 

Affairs  Committee  Chair  Young  3eff  Tom,  Vice  Chair  Elbert  Wheeler,  Tom 
White,  Philbert  Tso,  Woody  Lee  and  Kee  Allen  Begay  3r. 

Valarie  Lee:  vlee@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Native  American  Chaplain  service  volunteers  are  needed  at  USP  Lee,  a 
high-security  federal  prison  and  adjacent  low-security  camp  for  men  in 
Honesville,  VA.  The  current  Chaplain  administration  is  not  well  acquainted 
with  Native  spiritual  needs,  and  clearly  has  no  idea  what  level  of  support 
appropriate  ceremonies  require,  (see  article  about  this  in  last  week's 
Wotanging  Ikche) . 

The  prison  currently  has  no  Native  American  volunteers  or  a contract 
chaplain  to  represent  and  support  traditional  spiritual  practices.  The 
Chaplains  say  "nobody  is  available."  It  would  be  good  if  some  traditional 
people  near  the  area  could  step  forward  and  make  themselves  available  to 
support  these  brothers. 

USP  Lee 
P.0.  Box  900 

Honesville,  Virginia  24263-0900 

276-546-0150 

Fax:  276-546-9115 


Volunteers  come  in  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  purposes.  In  addition  to  the 
volunteers  needed  to  help  with  spiritual  and  arts  and  crafts  programs, 
and,  when  possible,  with  offender  healing  circles,  sometimes  the  need  is 
just  for  someone  who  speaks  the  inmate's  language,  as  the  following  story 
illustrates : 

http://ktla.trb.com/interpretlloctllj0j4528905 . story?coll=ktla-news-l 
Interpreters  Give  Voice  to  the  Indigenous 

The  need  for  translators  to  help  Mexican  Indians  involved  in  court  cases 
is  growing  along  with  the  migrants'  numbers. 

By  Fred  Alvarez 
Times  Staff  Writer 
October  11,  2004 

For  nearly  two  months,  strawberry  picker  Pablo  Cruz  stewed  in  a Santa 
Barbara  County  jail,  accused  of  felony  drunk  driving  but  unable  to  have 
his  day  in  court  because  no  one  could  speak  his  language. 

The  20-year-old  laborer,  a Zapotec  Indian  from  the  Mexican  state  of 
Oaxaca,  speaks  an  obscure,  pre-Columbian  tongue  foreign  to  most  other 
Mexicans.  The  language  is  so  obscure,  in  fact,  that  it  took  court 
officials  weeks  just  to  track  down  an  interpreter  who  could  adequately 
explain  the  charges  against  him. 

"It  can  be  very  difficult  at  times,"  said  Virginia  Martinez,  assistant 
coordinator  for  interpreter  services  at  the  Santa  Maria  courthouse. 

Several  times  a month,  she  arranges  translation  for  immigrants  who  speak 
any  of  the  more  than  60  Indian  languages  rooted  in  rural  Mexico. 

"When  I started  back  in  1987,  there  was  never  a need  for  anything  other 
than  Spanish,"  she  said.  "We're  definitely  seeing  an  increase  in  these 
cases . " 

Santa  Maria  is  not  alone.  Across  California,  courts  are  scrambling  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rising  number  of  native  peoples  from  Mexico  and  farther 
south  who  are  finding  their  way  into  the  criminal  justice  system  as 
defendants,  victims  and  witnesses. 

The  need  is  evident  from  urban  courthouses  in  Los  Angeles  to  rural 
outposts  in  the  Central  Valley,  places  that  have  absorbed  waves  of  Mexican 
Indians  fluent  in  neither  English  nor  Spanish.  Over  the  last  decade,  costs 
have  increased  tenfold  for  providing  court  interpreters  who  speak  such 
indigenous  tongues  as  Mixteco,  Trique  and  Nahuatl,  according  to  the 
Dudicial  Council  of  California. 

The  migration  has  spurred  efforts  to  find  and  train  new  interpreters, 
including  an  ongoing  push  by  the  Dudicial  Council  to  boost  recruitment  of 


those  who  speak  indigenous  languages. 

And  it  has  forged  a small,  loose-knit  corps  of  indigenous-language 
interpreters  who  travel  throughout  the  state,  plugging  the  translation 
gaps. 

Mixteco  interpreter  lose  Gonzalez,  37,  drives  regularly  from  his  home  in 
Oceanside,  in  San  Diego  County,  to  criminal  and  civil  courts  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Santa  Ana.  He  got  his  start  more  than  a decade  ago, 
volunteering  to  translate  for  his  countrymen  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Now  he  goes  wherever  he's  called,  having  received  training  from  a 
Fresno-based  indigenous  support  group. 

"Wherever  you  see  large  numbers  of  indigenous  people,  you  will  see  a 
growing  need  for  these  services,"  he  said. 

Although  hard  numbers  are  difficult  to  come  by,  social  scientists 
estimate  that  California  now  has  at  least  200,000  Mexican  Indians,  driven 
north  by  poverty  in  their  country's  southern  states,  such  as  Oaxaca  and 
Chiapas . 

An  undetermined  number  wind  up  in  the  court  system  each  year,  advocates 
say,  where  judges,  prosecutors  and  defense  attorneys  too  often  assume  they 
speak  Spanish  and  assign  Spanish-language  interpreters. 

In  fact,  many  speak  little  or  no  Spanish.  And  their  principal  tongues, 
which  predate  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  the  Americas,  bear  little 
resemblance  to  that  language. 

Making  matters  worse  is  that  most  are  poor,  lack  education  and  have  no 
understanding  of  the  court  system,  making  it  difficult  for  them  to 
comprehend  court  proceedings  or  mount  a defense. 

"When  these  indigenous  migrants  come  and  they  get  into  trouble,  the 
whole  system  set  up  for  bilingual  people  fails  them,"  said  Gaspar  Rivera- 
Salgado,  a former  USC  professor  who  recently  co-wrote  a book  on  the 
indigenous  in  the  United  States. 

"They  don't  even  have  terms  like  'trial'  or  know  what  posting  bail  means 
" he  said.  "That's  why  it's  critical  to  have  someone  who  can  explain  those 
concepts . " 

Responding  to  the  need,  groups  including  California  Rural  Legal 
Assistance  and  the  Indigenous  Oaxacan  Binational  Front  have  launched 
campaigns  to  provide  interpretation  in  words  that  the  indigenous  can 
understand.  The  groups  have  helped  hold  training,  and  the  binational  front 
maintains  a Web  page  listing  interpreters  who  speak  various  indigenous 
languages . 

leff  Ponting,  director  of  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance's  Indigenous 
Farm  Worker  Project,  said  government  agencies  also  have  a responsibility 
to  provide  translation  services. 

"They  should  be  looking  at  high  school  graduates,  community  college 
graduates  or  even  on  state  college  and  UC  campuses  for  candidates,"  he 
said.  "There's  an  existing  need,  and  it's  only  going  to  become  greater." 

Mixteco  interpreter  Teresa  Ramos  can  attest  to  that.  Since  becoming  a 
full-time  interpreter  in  1996,  the  37-year-old  mother  of  three  has 
regularly  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  a week  from  Fresno  to  meet  the  demand 
In  a recent  two-week  period,  she  drove  to  Sacramento  for  a manslaughter 
case,  to  Santa  Cruz  for  a domestic  violence  case  and  to  Madera  for  a case 
alleging  attempted  murder. 

Like  others,  she  got  her  start  by  volunteering  to  translate  for  people 
having  difficulty  maneuvering  through  the  court  system. 

Ramos  said  she  is  aware  that  some  people  grumble  about  the  expense  of 
providing  translation  services  to  immigrants,  many  of  whom  could  be  here 
illegally.  But  she  is  quick  to  point  out  that  the  concept  of  interpreter 
service  in  the  courts  is  constitutionally  guaranteed. 

"Everybody  has  a right  to  a fair  hearing  and  a right  to  have  an 
interpreter  in  his  or  her  own  language,"  she  said.  "People  have  a right  to 
defend  themselves." 

Ramos  is  among  a dozen  indigenous-language  interpreters  who  work 
steadily  at  the  courthouse  in  Santa  Maria,  one  of  the  primary  destination 
points  in  California  for  Mexican  Indians.  More  than  10,000  of  the 
immigrants  are  now  thought  to  live  and  work  in  and  around  the  agricultural 
community,  drawn  by  a booming  strawberry  harvest  and  other  farm  work. 

The  migration  has  produced  a natural  flow  to  all  public  agencies.  For 


years,  court  officials  have  been  building  a small  network  of  interpreters 
for  some  of  the  more  common  languages,  such  as  Mixteco  and  Zapoteco,  and 
some  rarer  ones,  such  as  Chatino  and  Amuzgo. 

But  when  it  came  to  Pablo  Cruz,  court  officials  were  faced  with  a puzzle 
they  could  not  easily  solve. 

Hailed  Aug.  22  on  suspicion  of  felony  drunk  driving  and  a hit  and  run 
causing  injury,  Cruz  was  initially  mistaken  for  a Mixtec  Indian  until 
further  investigation  revealed  that  he  spoke  a variation  of  Zapoteco 
common  in  the  central  valleys  of  his  home  state  of  Oaxaca. 

Court  officials  used  Cruz's  brother  to  help  translate  once  and  postponed 
hearings  in  his  case  three  times  as  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  the 
Mexican  consulate's  office  in  Oxnard  and  others  tried  to  track  down  an 
interpreter  who  could  help. 

One  was  finally  found  in  Westminster  a few  weeks  ago  and  on  Friday  the 
case  had  a full  hearing.  In  a plea  deal,  Cruz  pleaded  no  contest  to  two 
misdemeanor  charges  and  received  a 90-day  sentence.  With  time  served  and 
credit  for  good  behavior,  that  left  about  three  weeks  of  time  still  to 
serve . 

Senior  Deputy  Dist.  Atty.  Sidney  Weiser  said  afterward  that  delays  in 
the  proceeding  did  not  result  in  Cruz  spending  "one  extra  minute"  behind 
bars,  given  the  gravity  of  the  charges.  He  said  the  case  demonstrates  the 
language  issues  now  facing  the  Santa  Maria  courts  - and  the  lengths  to 
which  court  officials  will  go  to  ensure  due  process. 

"Some  of  these  languages  are  very  obscure,"  he  said.  "But  they  are 
trying  really  hard  to  make  sure  that  people  who  speak  these  languages  have 
the  same  rights  afforded  to  them  as  everyone  else." 
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THE  LAST  OF  MR.  OSBORNE'S  PUZZLES. 


God  made  Adam  out  of  dust. 

But  thought  it  best  to  make  me  first; 
So  I was  made  before  the  man. 

To  answer  God's  most  holy  plan. 

My  body  he  did  make  complete. 

But  without  arms,  or  legs,  or  feet; 

My  ways  and  actions  did  control. 

But  I was  made  without  a soul. 

A living  being  I became, 

'Twas  Adam  gave  to  me  my  name; 

Then  from  his  presence  I withdrew. 

No  more  of  Adam  ever  knew. 

I did  my  maker's  laws  obey. 

From  them  I never  went  astray. 
Thousands  of  miles  I go  with  fear. 


But  seldom  on  the  earth  appear. 

Now,  God  in  me  did  something  see. 

And  put  a human  soul  in  me; 

A soul  of  me  my  God  did  claim. 

And  took  from  me  that  soul  again; 

And  when  from  me  the  soul  had  fled, 

I was  the  same  as  when  first  made; 

And  without  hands  or  feet  or  soul, 

I travel  now  from  pole  to  pole. 

I labor  hard  both  day  and  night. 

To  fallen  man  I give  great  light; 

Thousands  of  people,  young  and  old. 

Will  by  my  death  great  light  behold. 

No  fear  of  death  doth  trouble  me. 

For  happiness  I cannot  see. 

To  heaven  I shall  never  go. 

Nor  to  the  grave,  nor  hell,  below. 

The  Scriptures  I cannot  believe. 

If  right  or  wrong,  I can't  conceive, 

Altho'  my  name  in  time  is  found. 

It  is  to  me  an  empty  sound. 

And  now,  friends,  as  these  lines  you  read. 
Go  search  the  Scriptures  with  all  speed; 

If  there  you  do  not  find  my  name. 

Your  search  indeed  will  prove  quite  lame. 


HOW  FIVE  MEDICINE  MEN  CURED  A BABY. 


This  was  on  the  Piegan  Reserve,  Alberta,  this  spring,  1891. 

It  was  a little  boy  about  two  years  old. 

He  had  bronchitis,  and  was  very  ill,  had  been  doctored  for  a long 
time,  and  no  one  expected  he  would  recover. 

"I  found  the  child,"  said  Mr.  Bly,  "lying  outside  a 'sweat  lodge'  on 
a pillow." 

(A  sweat  lodge,  you  know,  is  a little  hive-like  bower  made  of  bent 
sticks  covered  over  with  skins  and  blankets;  the  Indians  steam 
themselves  by  sprinkling  water  on  hot  stones.) 

"The  mother  was  sitting  by  the  child  tending  it,  and  squatting  inside 
the  sweat  lodge  were  the  five  medicine  men. 

At  the  back  of  the  lodge,  quite  close  to  it,  was  a mound  of  earth, 
and  a stick  with  a flag  made  of  red  handkerchief  with  a streamer  of  white. 

I heard  prayers  going  on  inside  of  the  lodge. 

The  medicine  men  seemed  to  be  addressing  the  sun  - they  were  praying 
for  the  sick  child,  for  its  parents,  the  family,  all  the  tribe;  and 
appeared  to  be  offering  a lot  of  horses  for  the  recovery  of  the  child. 

After  the  first  prayer,  the  father  received  the  sacred  pipe  from  the 
medicine  men  in  the  lodge  and  took  it  around  and  laid  it  on  the  mound  at 
the  back  as  though  presenting  it  to  the  sun. 

There  was  a wreath  of  tobacco  plant  on  the  top  of  the  lodge. 

Later  on,  the  father,  by  direction  of  the  medicine  men,  brought  the 
flag  around  to  the  front  of  the  lodge,  where  the  medicine  men  could  see  it. 

The  medicine  men  kept  on  praying. 

Then  the  father  took  the  flag  and  stopped  at  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  two  or  three  feet  from  the  lodge,  holding  the  flag  up. 

Then  he  rolled  up  the  flag,  came  back  to  the  entrance,  knelt  and 
handed  it  in  to  one  of  the  medicine  men. 

The  mother  was  all  this  time  sitting  by  the  child. 

Then  the  father  and  mother  both  came  forward,  the  father  holding  the 
child;  they  knelt  at  the  entrance,  and  were  bidden  to  come  inside  the  lodge. 

I peeped  in  and  saw  the  old  medicine  man,  Osahki,  take  the  furled 
flag,  wave  it  over  the  child's  head  and  make  passes  with  it  down  the 
child's  body. 

They  all  kept  on  muttering  prayers. 

Then  one  of  the  men  produced  a green  weed,  worked  it  in  his  hands, 
and  passed  it  around  from  one  to  another  - saying  prayers  all  the  time. 


They  began  in  a natural  voice,  then  broke  into  a monotone,  and  then 
into  quite  a musical  chant. 

I did  not  see  them  apply  the  green  weed  to  the  child. 

Then  they  all  ceased  chanting  and  handed  the  child  out  of  the  lodge. 
The  father  and  mother  went  out. 

The  medicine  men  remained  in  the  lodge  and  indulged  in  a sweat  bath, 
I presume  to  purify  themselves  after  touching  the  sick  child. 

The  father  heated  the  stones  in  the  fire  and  handed  them  in  to  the 
medicine  men  with  a 
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Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Miss  Morton  sails  for  Europe,  tomorrow. 


If  you  want  to  be  a thinker  ask  yourself  a good  many  questions. 


Good  character  is  property.  It  is  the  noblest  of  all  possessions. 


The  *Red  Man*  is  fifty  cents  a year.  Send  for  a year's  subscription. 


People  who  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  trifles  are  not  to  be  trusted 
anywhere . 


Orders  for  Stiya  keep  coming  in  slowly.  50  cents  is  the  price;  37 
cents  by  mail.  Address,  HELPER. 


William  Little  Elk  has  been  heard  from.  He  is  at  home  at  Cheyenne 
Agency,  I.T.,  has  two  bright  little  children,  and  is  getting  along  well. 


Otto  Zotom  writes  of  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  he  finds 
things  at  home  for  him,  and  wants  to  come  back  to  fit  himself  to  meet 
emergencies . 


The  encouraging  (?)  news  comes  that  Tivis  is  wearing  a blanket,  and 
allowing  his  hair  to  grow  long.  If  he  wants  to  be  a woman,  let  him  be 
one.  He  cannot  impersonate  a more  worthy  being. 


Some  bright  faced  and  neatly  dressed  Indian  girls  from  the  Carlisle 
school  were  the  observed  of  all  observers  at  the  Union  depot  this 
forenoon.  They  were  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia.  -*Harrisburg  Telegraph* 


Knox  Nostlin  sends  in  a subscription  for  a friend  in  the  country. 

Have  not  all  our  boys  and  girls  on  farms  got  friends  who  want  to 
subscribe?  Tell  them  five  little  2-cent  stamps  will  secure  the  paper  for 


a yean. 


"I  purchased  a copy  of  the  book  "Stiya"  as  soon  as  it  came  out  and 
after  reading  it  began  loaning  it  to  friends  and  acquaintances.  All  who 
have  read  it  thus  far  have  been  pleased  with  it.  I was  glad  to  see  the 
suggestion  of  Carlos  Montezuma  in  the  last  INDIAN  HELPER  that  a similar 
book  about  an  Indian  boy  should  be  written."  SUBSCRIBER 

"Oh/'  said  a thoughtless,  careless  young  man  when  the  subject  of 
'green-apples'  and  'running  through  the  wet  grass'  was  up,  "we  have  to 
die  sometime,  what  is  the  use  of  being  afraid?"  True,  and  he  thought  he 
was  very  brave  to  make  such  a remark,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  shows 
that  he  is  a very  SELFISH  person. 

He  was  only  thinking  of  himself  and  not  of  the  work  and  care  and 
anxiety  he  gives  the  friends  who  love  him,  when  by  his  own  careless  act 
he  throws  himself  on  the  sick-bed..  Think  of  others!  Who  really  likes  to 
take  care  of  sick  people?  No  one.  We  do  it  because  it  is  a duty.  The 
first  and  greatest  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  friends  is  to  keep  well 
if  we  can.  It  is  a ““disgrace*  to  be  sick  when  it  is  brought  about  by  our 
own  carelessness. 


The  curtains  in  the  tailor-shop  are  not  exactly  new,  neither  are  they 
old,  but  they  help  to  brighten  up  the  shop.  In  the  tin-shop  we  found  but 
one  boy  working.  Mr.  Walker  says  one  is  a great  deal  better  than  none. 

In  the  paint-shop,  Mr.  Norman  was  alone,  and  only  Eustace  was  with  Mr. 
Reighter.  He  was  running  the  machine  swiftly,  while  Mr.  R.  was  cutting 
pants  and  coats  for  winter.  The  carpenter  and  blacksmith  boys  were  very 
busy  and  two  or  three  in  the  harness-shop  were  plying  the  needles  with 
vim.  It  is  not  the  time  of  the  year  for  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  to 
visit  the  shops.  The  boys  are  out  on  farms  or  working  outside  at  the 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  change. 


Good-bye,  "Old  Chapel."  The  saw  and  hammer  and  ply  of  the  carpenter 
showeth  no  mercy.  The  best  of  friends  must  part.  You  have  been  a good 
friend  to  the  school,  but  your  day  is  done  and  you  must  give  way  to  a 
larger  and  better  structure.  We  have  had  many  good  times  and  interesting 
experiences  within  your  walls,  and  we  are  sorry  to  part  with  you,  but  as 
is  the  case  with  people,  too  often,  when  others  take  their  places  in 
life,  the  absent  ones  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  turmoil  of  business 
or  pleasure  that  follows.  It  will  indeed  be  so  with  you,  when  the  new 
offices  which  are  to  take  your  place  shall  be  bussing  with  business,  you 
may  expect  to  be  forgotten. 


We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  Susie  Gray  Howell  who  is  living  at  her 
home  at  Pawnee  Agency,  I.T.  that  she  is  well.  She  writes  for  the  HELPER 
to  be  sent  another  year.  Susie  married  George  Howell,  a pupil  of 
Haskell,  and  a pupil  of  the  writer  who  taught  years  ago  in  Indian  Territory. 


The  news  of  the  death  of  Celia  Pickaro,  some  three  months  since  at 
the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency,  I.T.,  has  just  reached  us.  We  remember 
Celia  as  one  of  our  dear  little  girls.  She  grew  into  womanhood  and  led  a 
useful  life  among  her  people  up  to  the  time  of  her  death. 


Scott  Meacham  is  an  enterprising  pupil  of  Haskell.  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  HELPER  but  subscribes  for  the  *Red  Man*  and  informs 
us  promptly  if  the  paper  does  not  reach  him  promptly.  He  says  they 
enjoyed  the  recent  picnic  at  Ottawa,  very  much. 
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The  boys  at  Northfield  are  expected  back  in  a few  days. 

Not  much  baseball  this  week  on  account  of  the  rains. 

Miss  Dalrymple,  of  Silver  Creek,  N.Y.,  is  visiting  Miss  Hunt. 

Irene  has  been  visiting  a few  days  at  the  Coffey's  just  west  of  town. 
Miss  Booth  is  in  town,  having  arrived  from  Hampton,  Tuesday  evening. 
Mr.  Goodyear  is  in  Bucks  County,  looking  after  a few  of  the  farm  boys. 


Tessie  Browning,  who  for  several  years  had  been  living  with  an 
officer's  family  on  governor's  Island,  has  joined  our  school  ranks. 

Johnnie  Given  was  quite  sick  on  the  Fourth,  but  we  were  glad  to  see 
him  able  to  fly  around  at  the  time  of  starting  west  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Miss  Bennett  is  here  from  Bucks  County  keeping  house  for  her  brother 
Mr.  Bennett,  while  Mrs.  Bennett  is  home  for  a little  vacation. 

The  four-horse  coach  filled  with  Captain's  family  and  guests  from 
town  drove  out  to  Holly  on  the  Fourth.  The  party  took  supper  at  the  inn. 

We  have  before  us  the  neat  little  programme  of  the  closing  exercises 
of  Harrison  Institute.  This  is  what  the  Chemawa  Indian  School  is  now  called 

Yamie  Leeds  of  the  home  going  party  was  kind  and  thoughtful  to  keep 
us  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  party  so  they  went  along.  He  wrote 
from  Pittsburg,  and  also  from  Colorado  Junction. 

Kiasel  Hakum  writes  that  she  is  working  at  the  station  at  Laguna,  N. 

Mex.  for  Mr.  Rubindale.  She  cooks,  washes  dishes  and  makes  pies  and 
cake,  and  she  wants  the  HELPER  to  help  pass  away  the  leisure  moments. 

She  shall  have  it. 

Our  Fourth  was  a very  quiet  one.  Oh,  there  was  plenty  of  noise, 
taking  the  firing  of  firecrackers  large  and  small  and  the  shouts  of 
laughter  all  day  long  which  followed,  but  nothing  special  was  carried 
out.  In  the  evening  a small  display  of  fireworks,  around  the  flag-staff, 
was  much  enjoyed.  Each  one  seemed  to  have  a thoroughly  good  time 
celebrating  as  he  or  she  pleased. 

The  storm  Friday  afternoon  was  frightful  to  behold,  and  some  of  the 
serious  few  on  the  grounds  thought  surely  we  were  to  be  visited  by 
another  cyclone.  The  roar  in  the  clouds  was  simply  terrible.  It  was 
caused  by  hail,  which  fell  in  large  quantities  a mile  or  two  to  the 
north  of  us.  The  crops  on  several  farms  near  were  greatly  damaged,  but 
the  school  crops  were  uninjured. 

Poor  Comanche,  handsome  and  big  as  he  is,  was  terribly  frightened  at 
the  portable  engine  a day  or  two  ago.  He  tried  to  throw  Mr.  Foulke,  who 
was  urging  the  horse  to  go  near  the  engine.  Comanche  jumped  and  snorted 
and  reared  and  whirled  but  George  was  master  because  he  possessed  the 
brains  and  *knew  how.*  No  matter  how  large  our  bodies,  if  we  have  little 
brain  power  we  can  master  but  little.  George's  body  is  much  the  smaller, 
but  through  tact,  kindness  and  skill  he  made  the  powerful  beast  obey  him. 

The  potato-bugs  must  go  when  the  small  boys  get  after  them. 

Miss  Hunt  and  friend  have  gone  to  the  sea  shore  for  a few  days. 

Miss  Luckenback  spent  the  Fourth  and  the  following  Sunday  in  Harrisburg. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  hay  and  wheat  harvest,  but  the  rain  of  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  hindered  progress. 

Mrs.  Blackson  and  three  assistants,  all  of  Carlisle  are  now  catering 
for  the  teachers'  club  and  doing  it  very  acceptably. 

Miss  Phillips  came  out  from  town  Tuesday  evening  to  take  charge  of 
the  small  boys'  quarters,  during  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Given. 

Mrs.  Given  and  lohnnie  and  Miss  Annie  Moore  left,  Tuesday  evening,  to 
visit  friends  in  Kansas.  They  expect  to  be  absent  a month. 

Miss  Laura  Iordan,  wo  has  been  assisting  in  the  culinary  department 
of  the  teachers'  club,  has  left  for  other  fields  of  usefulness  in  the  town. 

The  new  walk  at  the  present  writing  reaches  from  the  gate  to  Mr. 
Standing's  house.  The  two  days'  rain  of  the  week,  interfered  with  the 
growth  of  the  work. 

Esther  Long  Star  is  inquired  after  by  friends  and  we  have  to  say  that 
she  is  one  of  our  good  little  girls  who  can  be  trusted  and  she  is  very  well 

The  dining  hall  gets  the  steeple  in  which  the  bell  hung  on  the  old 
chapel.  It  is  perched  upon  the  front  gable  end  of  the  building  but  so 
hides  itself  behind  the  tree,  that  few  will  see  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  have  arrived,  bringing  with  them  12  boys  and  14 
girls  from  Oneida,  Wis.  Dennison  Wheelock  and  Josiah  Archiquette  were 
the  only  old  pupils.  Dennison  returns  to  prepare  for  college. 

We  hear  through  the  latecomers  from  Oneida  the  doings  of  many  of  our 
returned  pupils.  Jemima  Wheelock  was  one  of  the  first  inquired  after 
here,  and  every  one  says  she  is  thoroughly  business.  Charlie  Wheelock 
has  one  of  the  dearest  babies  that  ever  lived.  Martinus  Johns  is  making 
a good  living  at  the  wood  business.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  say  that  they 


were  royally  treated  while  among  the  Oneidas. 

Through  Mrs.  Campbell  we  learn  that  Nancy  Cornelius  is  at  her  home  at 
Oneida,  Wisconsin.  Her  mother  is  suffering  with  eye  trouble.  Nancy  will 
see  her  safely  through  an  operation  of  some  kind  at  a city  hospital 
near,  after  which  she  expects  to  return  to  her  nursing  field,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Nancy  graduated  with  honor 
from  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  in  Hartford. 

Miss  Sarah  Pratt  was  over  on  Sunday  to  visit  her  little  cousin.  Miss 
Laura  Stevick,  of  Denver.  Miss  Sarah,  who  is  three  months  younger  than 
her  cousin,  being  impelled  no  doubt  by  the  superabundance  of  activity 
shown  by  the  little  fair-haired  Denvernerian  made  her  first  effort  at 
standing  alone,  and  accomplished  the  feat.  Both  are  very  attractive 
babies,  and  their  mammas  and  papas  and  grandmammas  and  grandpapas  and 
aunties  and  uncles  and  great  aunties  and  great  uncles  have  a right  to  be 
proud  of  them. 
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two-pronged  stick,  the  prongs  being  united  by  a net-work  of  twigs. 
The  child  recovered.  -[*The  Canadian  Indian.* 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  child  would  have  recovered  had  not  the 
Medicine  men  gone  near  it.  In  fact  they  hindered  its  speedy  recovery. 

The  writer  has  seen  innocent  children  fairly  murdered  by  Indian 
medicine-men . 

One  instance  comes  to  mind  of  a dear  little  baby  having  its  ears 
filled  with  mud,  which,  with  the  drumming,  powwowing  and  bad  air  of  the 
small  tent  killed  it. 

The  medicine  man's  influence  for  holding  a tribe  down  to  ignorance 
and  superstition  cannot  be  estimated. 

Every  medicine  man  is  a hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  tribe. 

The  white  medicine  man  or  doctor  cannot  become  such  without  hard 
study  in  a medical  college,  where  an  opportunity  is  given  to  study  how 
the  bodies  of  people  are  made. 

They  find  out  about  the  heart  by  taking  out  the  heart  of  a dead  man 
and  studying  it. 

And  so  with  all  the  different  organs  that  make  up  the  body  of  a person. 

We  were  amused  at  one  of  our  boys  who  is  about  to  study  medicine. 

He  was  called  in  by  the  doctor  at  college  to  see  a dead  man's  head 
cut  off.  He  fainted  and  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  room. 

The  next  time  he  did  the  same  thing. 

Again  he  tried  it  and  managed  himself  a little  better,  but  the  fourth 
time  he  was  as  brave  as  any  one  in  the  room  and  could  even  help;  cut  the 
muscles  and  find  where  they  were. 

This  shows  that  the  real  doctor  gets  his  knowledge  by  actual  experience 

What  would  an  Indian  medicine  man  have  done  with  Stacy  Matlack,  whose 
leg  was  broken  a few  weeks  since? 

Stacy  would  probably  have  been  lame  all  his  life,  had  he  broken  his 
leg  while  at  home  last  summer  if  he  had  been  dependent  upon  Indian  doctors 

Our  medicine  man  knew  exactly  what  to  do,  and  today  Stacy  has  a well 
leg. 

No  doctor  can  cure  every  disease  but  the  doctors  who  he  taken  the 
white  man's  course  of  study  in  college  are  better  able  to  cure  diseases 
than  an  Indian  medicine  man  who  can  not  read  or  write  and  knows  nothing 
about  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  body. 

He  may  seem  to  do  wonderful  things  and  it  is  so  easy  to  *believe*  what 

we  see  rather  than  to  give  our  reason  a chance  to  work,  that  people  are 
often  deceived. 

If  we  always  use  the  bests  REASON  we  have  we  shall  be  able  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  this  hindrance  to  progress,  - the  Indian  medicine  man. 


ONLY  A PRINTER. 


Not  a Trade  to  be  Ashamed  of. 
"He  is  only  a printer." 


Such  was  the  sneering  remark  of  a leader  in  a circle  of  aristocracy  - 
the  codfish  quality. 

Who  was  the  Earl  of  Stanhope? 

He  was  only  a printer. 

What  were  Prince  Edward  William  and  Prince  Napoleon? 

Proud  to  call  themselves  printers. 

The  present  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  the  Duke 
of  Battenburg  are  printers,  and  the  Emperor  of  China  works  in  the 
private  printing  office  almost  every  day. 

William  Caxton,  the  father  of  English  literature,  was  a practical 
printer. 

What  were  G.P. Morris,  N.P.  Willis,  lames  Gales,  Charles  Richardson, 
lames  Parker,  Horace  Greeley,  Charles  Dickens,  lames  Buchanan,  Simon 
Cameron  and  Schuyler  Colfax? 

Printers,  all,  and  practical  ones. 

Mark  Twain,  Amos  Cummings,  Bret  Harte  and  Opie  Reed  are  plain, 
practical  printers  as  were  Artemas  Ward,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  and  Sut 
Lovingood . 

Senator  Plumb  of  Kansas,  lames  S.  Hogg  of  Texas,  are  both  printers, 
and  the  leader  of  science  and  philosophy  in  his  day  made  it  his  boast 
that  he  was  a jour  printer. 

In  fact,  thousands  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  this  country  are  to 
be  found  toiling  in  the  publishing  houses  of  large  cities  and  towns. 

It  is  not  every  one  that  can  be  a printer  --  *brains  are  absolutely 
necessary.  -[Century.* 


Answer  to  puzzle  11  of  last  week:  Eusybius  You-see-by-us) 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. ) 

For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils,  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  There  is  a discussion  page  and  blog 
linked  among  the  menu  options  on  the  web  pages. 


Barbara  C.  Landis 

Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 

http://www.epix.net/~landis 

Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 

"RE : Rustywire:  It  is  Morning"  

Date:  Mon,  13  Sep  2004  12:45:26  -0000 

From:  "lohnny  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : It  is  morning 

Mailing  List:  indigenous_peoples_literature@yahoogroups . com 

It  is  morning 

I woke  up  early  this  morning  and  some  questions  came  to  me,  you  know  the 
basic  ones. 

Who  Am  I? 

Where  Am  i going? 

Where  do  I come  from? 

What  do  I believe  in? 

Nothing  too  serious  just  the  major  ones  that  come  to  you  once  in  a while 
Yesterday  I was  confronted  with  my  own  mortality  and  someone  asked  me  to 
answer  these  questions  for  him,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  make  everything 
pale  by  comparison.  This  person  is  severely  ill  and  may  not  be  here  by 
Christmas . 

It  is  one  of  the  moments  when  someone  looks  at  you  clearly  in  the  eye 
and  you  can  see  a little  of  their  soul,  wondering  if  everything  will  be 
alright  when  all  else  fails .. .wanting  to  hear  that  yes  things  will  be  ok 
when  taking  the  next  breath  is  hard  to  do  and  dawn  seems  so  far  away. 

Tell  me  he  says  how  is  it  outside,  are  the  trees  turning  green,  how  does 
the  sun  feel  and  did  you  hear  the  birds  sing,  tell  me  about  them,  how  do 
they  look  and  how  did  they  fly.  I stood  there  and  wondered  how  do  you 
answer  such  things  and  in  reflecting  on  this  I wondered  what  is  it  about 
life  that  makes  each  day  new,  and  how  do  we  go  on  no  matter  what  happens 
to  each  of  us. 

How  do  you  look  into  someone's  soul  and  see  that  person  standing  there, 
in  a second,  by  hearing  them  say  a word  or  two  or  stopping  you  and  asking 
for  a hand.  I am  wondering  do  we  really  hear  what  they  say.  Am  I listening 
but  moreover  do  I have  any  idea  where  I am  going,  where  have  I been  and  if 
by  chance  I might  have  an  answer  that  I could  give. 

It  is  these  questions  that  have  come  to  me  this  morning  and  the  answers 
seem  so  trite,  so  meaningless,  because  we  tend  to  say  yes,  everything  will 
be  ok,  and  we  don't  really  know  at  times.  Is  it  a kind  word,  a human  touch 
and  giving  time  to  someone  who  really  is  asking  will  you  be  there  for  me, 
when  all  things  go  wrong,  and  I am  not  sure  what  to  do. 

I have  to  ask  myself... am  I strong  enough  to  carry  your  burdens,  hopes 
and  wants,  or  do  shy  away  and  go  on  not  really  looking  into  the  soul  of 
another  and  think  about  the  little  things,  lunch,  work  and  paying  the 
bills,  when  such  questions  are  posed... 

John  Rustywire,  Navajo 
rustywire(3yahoo . com 

"RE;  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sunday,  October  10,  2004  10:41  pm 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  October  11-17 

'OKAKOPA 
October 
' Ikuwa 

11 


Each  person's  perception  of  the  world  is  a little  different. 

12 

In  life,  there  is  no  end  of  possibilities. 

13 

Seek  to  know  all  that  there  is  to  know  --  to  experience  all  that  there 
is  to  experience. 

14 

You  speak,  . . . and  I can  hear  your  voice  in  the  very  silence  of  my 
soul . 

15 

How  much  more  interesting  is  the  tapestry  woven  of  many  colors  than 
that  woven  of  only  one  hue. 

16 

The  wind  whispers  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  below. 

17 

The  land  trembles  --  Pele  is  awakening! 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Spiritdove  Poem:  My  Beloved  Husband"  

Date:  Tue,  24  Aug  2004  16:18:45  -0700 
From:  Spiritdove  <imburgia@whidbey . com> 

Sub j : Native  Poetry... 

Autumn  Leaves 
volume  6 number  3 

My  Beloved  Husband 

by  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia 

My  Beloved  Husband  is 
Strong  intelligent  and  handsome 
Faithful  gentle  and  kind 
He  is  Incredible! 

My  Beloved  Husband  is 
Always  there  for  me  no  matter  what 
Teaching  me  what  unconditional  love  is 
He  is  Amazing! 

My  Beloved  Husband  is 

Excellent  with  children  and  grandchildren 
Always  available  and  always  generous 
He  is  my  Soul  Mate! 

My  Beloved  Husband  is 
Kind  and  compassionate 
Honest  and  Trustworthy 
He  is  my  Protector! 

My  Beloved  Husband  is 
gentle  and  respectful 
hardworking  and  good 
He  is  my  Lover! 

My  Beloved  Husband  is 
Artistic  and  a gourmet  cook 
thoughtful  and  insightful 
He  is  my  Dearest  Friend 


Copyright  c.  2001,  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia,  all  rights  reserved. 


"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  11  Oct  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Floop: 

Frosty  Deere,  Lisa  Marie,  M 3 LaBurt,  Gary  Smith,  lohnnie  Rustywire, 
Robert  Dorman,  lanet  Smith,  Debbie  Sanders,  Barbara  Landis,  Spiritdove 
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Volume  12,  Issue  042  / / 

October  16,  2004 

Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE;  Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  11  Oct  2004  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

October  6,  2004 

Stella  Mae  Locklear 
Red  Springs 

Stella  Mae  Locklear,  83,  of  928  Snipes  Road,  died  Oct.  3,  2004,  at  her 
home. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  4 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Riverside  Independent  Baptist 


Church,  the  Revs.  Derry  McNeill,  Roy  Clark  and  David  Locklear  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  Luther  H.  Locklear  family  cemetery. 

She  was  born  on  Aug.  3,  1921. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Marse  Locklear;  a daughter, 
Marcielane  Locklear;  and  a granddaughter.  Trade  Lee  Carter. 

Surviving  are  six  sons,  Denzel  Locklear  and  his  wife,  Doan,  and  Gary 
Locklear  and  his  wife,  Darlene,  all  of  Pembroke,  Terry  Locklear  and  his 
wife,  Evelyn,  Ronnie  Locklear  and  his  wife,  Marie,  Deffery  Locklear  and 
his  wife,  Tracey,  and  Kim  Locklear  and  his  special  friend,  Edith  Locklear, 
all  of  Red  Springs;  a daughter,  Wanda  Sue  Carter  and  her  husband,  Leo, 
both  of  Red  Springs;  a sister,  Ruth  Oxendine  of  Pembroke;  a special 
grandson,  Marty  Locklear  of  the  home;  a special  granddaughter,  Shannelle 
Locklear  of  the  home;  a nephew,  Ronald  Brewington  and  his  wife,  Karen, 
both  of  Winston-Salem;  24  grandchildren;  and  16  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

October  8,  2004 
Emmett  Reagan 

Cherokee  - Emmett  Reagan,  96,  of  Cherokee,  went  home  to  heaven  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  7,  2004. 

He  was  a veteran  of  World  War  II,  had  worked  in  the  coal  mines  of  West 
Virginia  and  retired  from  the  National  Park  Service.  He  was  a loving 
husband,  father  and  grandfather. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Bruce  and  Hester  Lambert  Reagan.  He  was  also 
preceded  in  death  by  brothers,  Harold,  Dackson,  Pollard,  Candler,  Wanzel, 
Dan  and  Dohn  Reagan;  sisters,  Elma  Rolland,  Stella  Coker  and  Pauline 
Dowdle;  and  grandson,  Shawn  Reagan. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  57  years,  Mary  Ward  Reagan;  son,  Everett 
Reagan  of  Cherokee;  sister,  Reba  Rose  of  Cherokee;  grandsons,  Bobby  Reagan, 
Damie  Reagan  and  Kasey  Reagan,  all  of  Cherokee;  granddaughter,  Erin  Reagan 
of  Cherokee;  great-grandson.  Dames  Reagan  of  Cherokee;  and  several  nieces 
and  nephews. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Qualla  Methodist 
Chapel  with  the  Rev.  Cody  Lambert  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Towstring 
Cemetery.  The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  church  at  4 p.m.  Friday  to  await 
the  service. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home  of  Sylva  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

October  6,  2004 
Daniel  Dames  Smith 

Daniel  Dames  Smith,  19,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Sunday,  Oct.  3,  2004,  in 
Bemid ji . 

Traditional  Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  8,  2004,  at  the  Red 
Lake  Community  Center  in  Red  Lake  with  Spiritual  Leaders  Tom  Stillday  and 
Anna  Gibbs  officiating.  A wake  will  be  held  at  the  Red  Lake  Community 
Center  Wednesday  morning  and  continue  until  the  service  on  Friday. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  St.  Mary's  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

October  10,  2004 

Vera  R.  Ricehill  Thomas 

Vera  R.  Ricehill  Thomas  of  Wisconsin  Dells,  Wis.,  formerly  of  Sioux  City 
and  Winnebago,  Neb.,  died  Friday,  Oct.  8,  2004,  in  Madison,  Wis. 

Memorial  services  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Native  American  Church  in 
Winnebago.  Graveside  services  to  follow. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Sioux  City  Journal. 

October  10,  2004 
Brooke  Little  Dog 

Brooke  M.  Little  Dog,  22,  Little  Eagle,  S.D.,  died  Oct.  6,  2004,  due  to 
injuries  received  from  a one  car  accident  near  Bullhead,  S.D. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  15,  at  the  Blue  Gym, 

Little  Eagle,  SD.  Burial  will  be  in  the  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church 
Cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Flome,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 

October  5,  2004 
Vernon  John  Long  Sr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Vernon  John  Long  Sr.,  68,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Sept. 
30,  2004,  in  Pine  Ridge.  He  served  in  Korean  War. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Darla  Black,  Manderson;  seven  brothers, 
John  W.  Long,  Walter  Lucas  Ten  Fingers,  Ivan  Long,  Gilman  Long,  Sam  Long 
and  Tom  Long,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Bart  Long,  Duluth,  Minn.;  four 
sisters,  Yvonne  Seydel,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  and  Genevieve  Long,  Beverly 
Long  and  Hencida  "Missy"  Long,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  seven  grandchildren;  and 
seven  great-grandchildren. 

A first-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  A second-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m. 
Thursday,  Oct.  7,  at  Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will 
be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  8,  at  the  hall,  with  Sr.  Connie  Schmitt 
officiating  and  traditional  Lakota  services  by  Mr.  Dave  Swallow  Jr.  Burial 
will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Sioux  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

October  6,  2004 
Adele  F.  Lame 

OGLALA  - Adele  F.  Lame,  44,  Oglala,  died  Friday,  Oct.  1,  2004,  in  Rapid 
City. 

Survivors  include  five  sons,  Travis  Pipe  on  Head,  Leonard  Lame,  Vincent 
Lame  and  Harvey  Lame,  all  of  Oglala,  and  Maza  Hand,  Pine  Ridge;  two 
daughters,  Larena  Pipe  on  Head  and  Lavelle  Warrior,  both  of  Oglala;  two 
brothers,  Robert  Lame  and  Gerald  Lame,  both  of  Rapid  City;  two  sisters, 
Aleta  Morrison  and  Darlene  Afraid  of  Bear,  both  of  Oglala;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Oglala  CAP  Office. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  7,  at  Makasan  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Oglala,  with  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  8,  2004 
David  C.  Clifford  Sr. 

MANDERSON  - David  C.  Clifford  Sr.,  55,  Manderson,  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  5, 
2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sharon  Clifford,  Manderson;  two  sons,  Chad 
Clifford  and  Don  Clifford,  both  of  Manderson;  two  daughters,  Catherine 
Clifford  and  Laura  Clifford,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  three  brothers,  C.J. 
Clifford  and  Loren  Clifford,  both  of  Manderson,  and  Darrell  Trueblood, 

Pine  Ridge;  four  sisters,  Cleo  Gates,  Penny  Wolters  and  Angie  Clifford, 
all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Peggy  Morgan,  Lawrencville,  111.;  his  stepmother, 
Madge  Clifford,  Manderson;  and  15  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  9,  at  Wounded  Knee 
District  School  in  Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  11, 


at  the  school,  with  the  Rev.  Rob  Kroll  officiating,  and  traditional  Lakota 
services  by  Rick  Two  Dogs. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Catherine  A.  Erickson 

STURGIS  - Catherine  A.  Erickson,  38,  Sturgis,  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  5,  2004, 
in  the  Sturgis  Hospital  following  a short  illness.  She  was  born  Nov.  8, 
1965,  in  Manderson,  SD.  She  grew  up  in  Rapid  City  and  graduated  from 
Central  High  School.  On  Nov.  19,  1998,  she  married  Carroll  W.  Erickson  in 
Rapid  City  and  they  have  lived  in  Sturgis  since.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Women's  Talking  Circle  at  Sioux  San  in  Rapid  City  and  attended  Black  Hills 
State  University. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Carroll  Erickson,  Sturgis,  two  sons,  Michael 
Iordan  Little  Dog,  Manderson,  and  Grant  White  Eyes,  Spokane,  WA,  two 
daughters,  Miranda  Little  Dog,  Manderson,  and  Tilly  White  Eyes,  Spokane, 

WA.  Also  surviving  are  her  father,  Robert  Little  Dog,  Manderson,  her 
mother,  Audrey  Apple,  Rapid  City;  seven  brothers  and  sisters,  Roberta 
Little  Dog,  Fridley,  MN,  Angel  Little  Dog,  Madison,  Steve  Little  Dog,  Fort 
Yates,  Lori  Meseth,  Sioux  Falls,  Denise  Meseth-Fourhorn , Bismarck,  ND, 
Wesley  Steele,  Sioux  Falls,  Amy  Steele,  Rapid  City,  and  Heather  Steele, 
Rapid  City,  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother,  Robert  Little  Dog,  Dr. 

Visitation  will  be  4:00  P.M.  to  7:00  P.M.  Friday,  Oct.  8,  at  Osheim- 
Catron  Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City.  A one  night  wake  will  be  held  at  St. 
Agnes  Catholic  Hall  in  Manderson,  Saturday,  Oct.  9,  with  dinner  at  6:00  P. 
M.  and  Rosary  at  8:00  P.M.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  at  10:00 
A.M.  Monday,  Oct.  11,  at  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Catholic  Church  in  Sturgis 
with  Rev.  Arnold  Kari  presiding.  Burial  will  be  in  Bear  Butte  Cemetery  in 
Sturgis.  A memorial  has  been  established  to  the  Sturgis  Community  Health 
Care  Center  for  prospective  nurses. 

October  9,  2004 

Doshua  D.  Wounded  Head 

POTATO  CREEK  - Doshua  D.  Wounded  Head,  infant.  Potato  Creek,  was 
stillborn  Tuesday,  Sept.  21,  2004,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Bernita  Bull  Bear  and  Cleveland  Wounded 
Head,  Potato  Creek;  his  maternal  grandparents,  Rachael  Bull  Bear  and 
Martin  Bad  Wound,  Martin;  and  his  paternal  grandparents,  Anita  and  David 
Wounded  Head,  Potato  Creek. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Potato  Creek,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Potato  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  10,  2004 
Brooke  Marie  Little  Dog 

LITTLE  EAGLE  - Brooke  Marie  Little  Dog,  Zintkala  Zi  Wi  (Yellow  Bird 
Woman),  22,  Little  Eagle,  died  Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  2004,  as  the  result  of  a 
car  accident  near  Bullhead. 

Family  will  gather  at  5 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in 
Mobridge  to  follow  in  procession  to  Little  Eagle. 

One-night  wake  services  begin  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  at  Blue  Gym  in  Little 
Eagle.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  15,  at  the  gym,  with  the 
Rev.  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

October  5,  2004 

Tina  Ann  Hines 

Tina  Ann  Little  Thunder-Hines,  43,  died  Sunday,  Oct.  3,  at  a local 
hospital . 


She  was  born  Han.  15,  1961,  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  the  daughter  of  Hohn 
and  Francis  Silva-McKinney . 

She  attended  school  in  National  City,  Calif. 

Little  Thunder-Hines  was  a cook  at  Unity  Health  Center,  North  Campus. 

She  also  worked  as  a caregiver  CMA  at  Rose  Manor. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Hohn  Hines  Dec.  31,  2003;  a 
granddaughter,  Alexandria  Hair;  and  brother-in-law;  Terry  Wapskineh 

Survivors  include  her  sons  and  daughter-in-law,  Hason  Little  Thunder  and 
David  and  Tillie  Little  Thunder,  all  of  Shawnee;  daughters  and  sons-in-law, 
Henni  and  Arthur  Hair,  Shawnee,  and  Becky  and  Charles  Gibson,  Tecumseh; 
five  grandchildren;  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  Robert  Ledbetter,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  and  Hohnny  and  Christine  McKinney,  Earlsboro;  sisters  and 
brothers-in-law,  Loretta  and  Mike  Tall  Bear,  Asher,  Alicia  McKinney  and 
Cecilia  and  Mark  Noteware,  all  of  Shawnee,  and  Karen  Silva,  Stockton, 
Calif.;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Service  will  be  7:30  p.m.  today  at  Horse  Shoe  Bend  on  Gar  rett's  Lake 
Road,  with  the  Rev.  Houston  Tiger  officiating. 

Gaskill  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

October  8,  2004 
Velma  Louise  Hones 

Velma  Louise  Hones  of  Colcord  died  Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  2004,  at  the 
Monroe  Manor  Nursing  Center  in  Hay.  She  was  59. 

Hones  was  born  Han.  22,  1945,  in  Delaware  County  to  Dodge  and  Smantie 
(Cornshucker)  Davis. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  a member  of  New  Clouds  Creek  Baptist  Church. 
Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Kourtney  Hones  of  Colcord  and  Tina  Hopper 
and  her  husband  Hoe  of  Tahlequah;  one  brother  and  his  wife,  Gary  and  Rose 
Hones  of  Salina;  five  sisters  and  their  husbands,  Christine  and  Dale  Linn 
and  Sharon  and  Steve  Query,  all  of  Colcord,  Hazel  and  Mitchell  Chewey  of 
Oaks,  Marcia  and  Lex  Meigs  of  Arkansas  and  Sherry  and  Randy  Wakefield  of 
Southwest  City;  four  brothers  and  their  wives,  Leroy  and  Martha  Davis  of 
Arkansas,  Earl  and  Leeann  Davis  of  Kenwood,  Keith  and  Veetia  Davis  of 
Kansas,  Okla.,  and  Herry  and  Gail  Davis  of  Westville;  11  grandchildren, 
Kyle,  Amanda,  Lucy,  Kimberly  and  Emory  Hones  and  Teresa,  Hoey,  Ann, 

Matthew,  Hody  and  Bradley  Hopper,  and  three  great-grandchildren,  Haden, 
Quinton  and  Dillon. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Deertrack  Hones,  her  parents 
and  one  sister. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday  at  New  Clouds  Creek  Baptist  Church  with 
the  Rev.  Fox  Blackfox  and  the  Rev.  Chris  King  offitiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  Clouds  Creek  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Willy  Christie,  Cory  Austin,  Brent  Davis,  Raymond 
Davis,  Randal  Davis  and  Anthony  Davis.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Kyle 
Davis,  Charles  Hones,  Scott  Davis,  Kevin  Davis  and  Greg  Austin. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  2 to  4 p.m.  at  Turner  Funeral 
Chapel  in  Hay. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Miami  News-Record. 

October  6,  2004 

Estelle  Pohawpatchoko  Saupitty 

CACHE  - Funeral  for  Estelle  Pohawpatchoko  Saupitty,  87,  Cache,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  with  the  Rev.  Nick 
Tahchawwickah  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  from  7-9  p.m.  Friday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Mrs.  Saupitty  died  Monday,  Oct.  4,  2004,  in  a Lawton  care  center. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cache  KCA  Intertribal  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  Sept.  2,  1917,  to  Henry  and  Clara  Yokesuite  Pohawpatchoko. 
She  married  Raymond  Saupitty  in  Cache  in  1939.  She  was  the  granddaughter 
of  Yokesuite  and  Pohawpatchoko,  and  the  great-granddaughter  of  Chief  Iron 


Mountain , a co-signer  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  Treaty  with  Chief  Ten  Bears. 
She  attended  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  until  the  eighth  grade  and  then 
attended  Cache  Public  School.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  she  was 
raised  by  her  mother  and  stepfather,  George  Tahdooahnippah . She  was  a 
member  of  the  West  Cache  First  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  and  president  of 
the  Women's  Missionary  Society  for  20  years.  She  also  taught  the  Adult 
Bible  Class  until  she  became  ill. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Albert  Leitz  and  husband,  Gerald  Cache; 
seven  granddaughters:  Ann-3eanette  Lee,  of  the  home;  Kendra  Pecorale, 
Sandra  Mithlo,  Audrey  Yackeyonny,  Shari  Geonety,  Ashley  Wermy  and  Tamara 
Wermy;  three  nieces:  Sharon  Lee,  Glynis  Geionety  and  Beverly  Wermy;  four 
grandsons:  Wardlaw  Lee,  John  Lee,  Stephen  Lee  and  Flarold  Wermy;  two 
sisters:  Gertrude  Thadooahnippah  and  Clara  Begay;  and  a sister-in-law, 

Cora  Pohawpatchoko;  and  many  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  stepfather;  five  brothers; 
six  sisters;  a sister-in-law;  and  a close  cousin,  Velma  Akoneto. 

Friends  may  call  from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  today  and  Thursday  at  the  funeral 
home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

October  6,  2004 

Woody  Tohdecheny 
Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

Aug.  15,  1937  - Oct.  4,  2004 

Our  beloved  Woody  Tohdecheny,  79,  of,  returned  to  his  Heavenly  Father 
Monday,  Oct.  4,  2004,  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Aug.  15,  1937,  in  Teec 
Nos  Pos. 

A celebration  of  his  life  will  be  held  at  9:30  a.m.,  Thursday,  Oct.  7, 
2004,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  He  will 
be  laid  to  rest  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
October  5,  2004 
Harold  Martin 

ANTELOPE  LOOKOUT  - Funeral  services  for  Harold  Martin,  60,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  6 at  the  Crownpoint  Christian  Reformed  Church. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Crownpoint  Community  Cemetery. 

Martin  died  Oct.  3 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  May  30,  1944  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan. 

Martin  graduated  from  Intermountain  High  School  in  1965.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Army  and  served  two  years  in  Vietnam.  Martin  was  a transmission 
mechanic  for  25  years  working  for  Aamco  in  Tucson,  Gallup  Transmission, 
Sleets  Transmission  and  Wholesale  Transmission. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Rosalita  Martin,  Martina  Irene  Martin 
both  of  Second  Mesa,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Franklin  Martin  of  Becenti,  N.M., 
Henry  Martin  of  Gallup,  Ronald  Martin  of  Denver;  sisters,  Ellen  Martin, 
Louise  Martin  both  of  Denver;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Martin  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Frank  Martin;  mother,  Irene 
Perry;  brother,  Robert  Martin;  grandfather,  Robert  Bob  Perry;  grandmother, 
Mary  Nez  Begay  Perry. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Becenti  Chapter. 
Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Darrin  Pablo 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Services  for  Darrin  Pablo,  33,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday  Oct.  6 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  John  Kostelyk  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Rehoboth  Mission  Cemetery. 

Pablo  died  Oct.  2 in  Coyote  Canyon.  He  was  born  March  15,  1971  in  Gallup 
into  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 


Pablo  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  in  1990.  He  graduated  from 
the  Phoenix  Institute  of  Technology  with  an  associate  degree  in  Autocad 
drafting.  He  enjoyed  drawing  and  sketching. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Alice  Tso  of  Coyote  Canyon;  daughter, 
Kristin  Pablo  of  Fort  Defiance;  sister,  Michelle  Casuse  of  St.  Michaels; 
grandmother,  Adah  Pablo;  foster  parents,  Russell  and  Susan  Ence  of 
Kaysville,  Utah. 

Pablo  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Arthur  Pablo;  grandmother, 
Nellie  Tso;  grandfathers  Tom  Tso  and  Alfred  Pablo. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wilbert  Carviso,  Chad  Hand,  Michael  Pablo,  Dr., 

Virgil  Pablo,  Wainwright  Tso  and  Winchell  Tso. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  7,  2004 
Richardson  Hank  Begay 

CORNFIELDS  - Funeral  services  for  Richardson  Hank  Begay,  46,  will  be  at 
11  a.m.  on  Friday,  Oct.  8 at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  in  Ganado.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Ganado  Community  Cemetery. 
Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Begay  died  Oct.  2 in  Cornfields.  He  was  born  Sept.  12,  1958  in 
Cornfields  into  the  Charcoal  Streaked  Division  of  the  Red  Running  Into  the 
Water  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 

Begay  graduated  from  Ganado  High  School  in  1977.  He  worked  for  Tribal 
Parks  and  Recreation,  Navajo  Rangers,  NTUA,  Sage  Memorial  Hospital  and  the 
Chinle  Youth  Center.  Begay  was  also  self  employed. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Reginald  Begay,  Renaldo  Begay  both  of 
Hunters  Point;  Brandon  Dames  of  Burnside,  Ariz.,  Reshawn  Begay  of 
Steamboat;  daughters,  Mariah  Begay  of  Hunters  Point;  Tyniah  Begay  of 
Steamboat;  brothers,  Francis  Begay  of  Steamboat,  Dames  Begay  of  Shiprock, 
Harrylee  Begay,  Sr.  of  Ganado,  Derrylee  Begay  of  Crystal,  Dackson  Begay 
and  Victor  Begay,  Sr.  both  of  Cornfields;  sisters,  Nellie  Rose  Begay  of 
Steamboat,  Shirley  A.  Yazzie  of  Ganado,  Lorna  M.  Begaye  of  Cornfileds. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Hosteen  Begay  and  Margaret  A. 
Begay;  brothers,  Harry  H.  Begay,  Lee  Harold  Begay,  Dames  Begay,  Thomas 
Begay  and  sister,  Mary  Dim. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Irvin  L.  Attson,  Corey  L.  Attson,  Doshua  M.  Attson, 
Deremy  L.  Begay,  Monty  L.  Begay  and  Clayton  Dames. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  8,  2004 
Clauretta  Dane  Silvers 

CORNFIELDS  - Services  for  Clauretta  Dane  Silvers,  18,  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
on  Saturday,  Oct.  9 at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Ganado.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  Cornfields  Community  Cemetery.  Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior 
to  services. 

Silvers  died  Oct.  5 in  Cornfields.  She  was  born  Oct.  16,  1985  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Honey  Combed  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks 
Around  you  People  Clan. 

Silers  attended  Ganado  High  School  and  was  a seasonal  worker  in  Idaho. 

She  enjoyed  music,  basketball,  football,  baseball,  and  socializing. 

Survivors  inlcude  her  father,  Clyde  Robert  Silvers  of  Cornfields; 
sisters,  Clydena  Henderson  of  Ganado,  Claudia  Silvers,  Claurinda  Silvers 
both  of  Cornfields;  grandparents,  Thomas  and  Emma  Lincoln,  Sr. 

Silvers  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Thomascita  Silvers; 
grandparents,  Peter  and  Ramona  Silvers. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

October  9,  2004 
Katherine  Robbins 

ST.  MICHAELS  - Services  for  Katherine  Robbins,  86,  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
today,  Oct.  9 at  St.  Michaels  Church.  Father  Bernard  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  follow  at  the  Community  Cemetery,  St.  Michaels. 


Robbins  died  Oct.  6 in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  Nov.  26,  1917  in  St. 
Michaels  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around 
You  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Sam  Robbins  Dr.  and  Eugene  Ross  Robbins; 
daughters,  Cynthia  Loney;  brother  Author  Shorthair;  sister  Louise  Largo, 
nine  grandchildren  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Sam  Benene  Robbins;  sisters 
Louise  Yazzie,  Sara  Roanhorse  and  Hanasba  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Stephen  Robbins,  Mike  Yazzie  King,  Rody  Begay, 
Olajawin  Buck  and  Delbert  Nez. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  St.  Michaels  Chapter 
House  after  services. 

Silver  Creek  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

October  9,  2004 

Hesse  Benjamin  Bahr 
1922  - 2004 

Graveside  funeral  services  for  tribal  elder  Hesse  Benjamin  Bahr  were 

held  Friday  morning  in  the  Grand  Ronde  Tribal  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Bahr  died  Oct.  3,  2004,  in  McMinnville.  He  was  82. 

He  was  born  Han.  27,  1922,  in  Halls  Ferry,  Mo.,  son  of  Hessie  and  Vida 
Smith  Bahr.  During  World  War  II,  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

He  and  Dorothy  married  March  10,  1956,  in  Los  Angeles.  She  preceded  him 
in  death  in  1995. 

Mr.  Bahr  pulled  green  chain  in  the  Kings  Valley,  Stimson  and  Willamette 
mills  before  retiring  in  1992.  He  enjoyed  playing  pool,  taking  trips  to 
the  Spirit  Mountain  Casino  and  visiting  family  and  friends. 

He  lived  in  Falls  City,  Kings  Valley,  Pedee,  Dallas  and  points  in 

California  before  moving  to  Grand  Ronde  in  1997. 

Survivors  include  a sister,  Priscilla  Hofenbredl  of  Willamina,  and  a 
brother,  Loren  Holmes  of  Portland. 

Arrangements  were  by  Bollman  Funeral  Home,  Dallas. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  News-Register  Publishing  Co. /McMinnville,  OR. 
October  6,  2004 
Anthony  Suppah 

Anthony  Hohn  "Big  Rat"  Suppah  died  Sept.  30,  2004,  at  Mountain  View 
Hospital  in  Madras.  He  was  57. 

Mr.  Suppah  was  born  Aug.  28,  1947,  in  Simnasho  to  parents  Roosevelt  and 
Martha  (Culpus)  Suppah.  He  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Warm  Springs,  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs,  and  was 
involved  in  all  traditional  Native  American  activities. 

He  served  two  tours  of  duty  while  in  the  U.S.  Marines,  and  worked  as  a 
committee  member  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Association.  He  loved  sports 
and  was  involved  in  coaching. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lucille  Suppah  of  Warm  Springs;  children, 
Cheryl  Suppah,  Leaf  Suppah  and  Sherry  Suppah,  all  of  Arizona,  Little  Bull 
Suppah  of  Simnasho,  Red  Sky  and  Rosie  Suppah,  both  of  Warm  Springs; 
stepchildren.  Penny  Moody,  Ovedt  Moody  and  Valerie  Suppah,  all  of  Warm 
Springs;  brother.  Sacred  Heart  Suppah  of  Warm  Springs;  sisters,  Muriel 
Suppah,  Hewels  Suppah,  Brenda  George  and  Patricia  Suppah,  all  of  Warm 
Springs;  and  numerous  grandchildren . He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a 
daughter  and  a brother. 

A prayer  service  was  held  Oct.  1,  at  his  home  in  Warm  Springs,  and  a 
dressing  ceremony  on  Oct.  2,  at  Simnasho  Longhouse,  followed  by  a two- 
night  overnight  service.  Burial  was  Oct.  4,  at  sunrise  at  the  Simnasho 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Bel-Air  Colonial  Funeral  Home 
of  Madras. 
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October  5,  2004 
Elmer  Tanewasha 

SATUS  - Elmer  Tanewasha  of  Satus,  59,  went  to  the  Creator  on  Sunday, 
October  3,  2004  in  the  presence  of  his  loved  ones.  He  was  born  May  6,  1945 
in  Satus,  Wash. 

Elmer  attended  school  in  Granger  and  after  years  of  frustration  he  was 
determined  to  play  basketball.  He  then  transferred  to  White  Swan  High 
School.  During  his  teen  years  this  was  the  most  powerful  memory  he  shared, 
that  a team  overlooked  his  leg  disability  and  he  was  finally  given  the 
opportunity  to  play  high  school  basketball.  From  this  excitement  and  given 
a chance,  he  went  on  to  play  for  the  Satus  Cowboys  in  the  men's  league  in 
the  60's.  This  team  made  a name  for  themselves  by  traveling  to  different 
tournaments  throughout  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho. 

In  addition  to  other  achievements  in  his  life,  for  many  years  he  proved 
to  be  a cowboy.  On  weekends  he  would  go  bull  riding  in  Ahtanum,  Wash,  and 
later  on  he  was  introduced  to  riding  wild  horses  at  Parker,  Wash,  and 
learned  to  understand  the  rodeo  circuit. 

Elmer  also  knew  how  to  make  and  play  hand  drums  and  sing  at  different 
longhouses  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  He  also  had  a teepee  and  traveled  to 
pow  wows  in  Canada  and  different  parts  of  the  United  States  with  his 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  the  late  Raymond  and  Helen  Totus  and  family.  In 
his  younger  years  he  enjoyed  hunting  in  the  mountains  and  fishing  along 
the  Columbia  River,  Celio  Falls,  Parker  Dam  and  Prosser,  Wash. 

Later  on  in  his  life  he  learned  to  play  pool  at  Little  John's  and  the 
Double  D in  Toppenish.  He  loved  telling  stories  of  his  younger  days, 
inspiring  others  about  his  leg  disability  and  his  determination  to  not  let 
that  stop  him  from  taking  pride  in  his  accomplishment.  Elmer  was  so  proud 
of  his  nieces.  One  was  the  first-ever  enrolled  Yakama  Indian  to  be  crowned 
Miss  Granger  1999-2000.  His  second  niece  was  the  first  to  be  the  youngest 
at  16  to  be  crowned  Miss  Yakama  Nation  Basketball  Tournament  Assn.  Queen 
for  2002-2003.  He  liked  it  when  they  would  give  him  rides  to  Toppenish  and 
he  would  say,  "Hi,  The  first  and  basketball  queen.  I'm  the  king."  And  then 
he  would  laugh.  He  would  also  talk  about  how  good  the  food  was  at  the 
Branding  Iron  and  El  Paso  restaurants  in  Toppenish. 

Elmer  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  him  and  will  always  be 
cherished  in  our  hearts. 

Survivors  include  two  brothers,  Wilkens  Beavert  of  Satus  and  Jerry 
Tanewasha  of  Wapato;  two  stepbrothers,  Robert  Bob  Strong  Jr.  of  White  Swan 
and  George  (Doris)  Strong  Sr.  of  Wapato;  four  sisters,  Loula  Stahi  of 
Celio,  Anita  Ann  (Antonio)  Tanewasha  of  Satus,  Emma  Tanewasha  of  Satus, 
Matilda  Mae  (Ryan)  Tanewasha  of  Wapato;  two  stepsisters,  Inez  Rose  Strong 
and  Roberta  A.  Strong  both  of  Wapato;  and  numerous  nephews,  nieces,  uncles 
and  aunts.  He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Kelly  Tanewasha;  his 
mother,  Mary  John;  three  brothers,  Joe  Beavert,  Lawrence  (Larry)  Tanewasha 
and  Anson  Lee  Tanewasha;  a sister,  Helen  Totus;  and  two  uncles,  Daniel  and 
Joe  Tanewasha. 

Dressing  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  5 at  Colonial  Funeral 
Home  followed  by  overnight  services  at  Satus  Longhouse.  The  funeral 
service  will  be  at  6 a.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  2004  at  Beavert  Cemetery. 

Elmer's  family  would  like  to  thank  the  Granger  and  Satus  Fire  Dept,  for 
a quick  response  to  the  911  call.  Also,  to  the  Yakama  Nation  Tribal  Police 
and  the  ER  staff  at  Toppenish  Community  Hospital  for  your  kindness  and 
support . 

October  6,  2004 

Audawn  Rose  Quiltanenock 
Merritt  Funeral  Home 

HARRAH  - Audawn  Rose  Quiltanenock,  20,  of  Harrah,  WA,  went  to  the 
Creator  near  Harrah  on  Sunday  October,  3,  2004. 

Audawn  was  born  April  9,  1984  in  Spokane,  WA  to  Ralph  J.  and  Hazel 
(Adams)  Quiltanenock.  She  grew  up  in  Toppenish  and  graduated  from  high 


school  at  Font  Simcoe  lob  Corps  at  White  Swan.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Colville  Confederated  Tribes.  Her  hobbies  were  drawing,  reading,  writing, 
sewing  and  kicking  back.  She  loved  to  spend  her  time  with  her  nieces  and 
nephews.  Most  of  all  she  liked  having  secret  ceremonies  with  her  HOMIES. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Ralph  1.  and  Hazel  Quiltanenock  of 
Toppenish,  WA;  brothers,  Sam  Shavehead  of  Harrah,  WA,  Elroy  Shavehead  of 
Bellingham,  WA,  Ralph  T.  Quiltanenock  of  Wapato,  WA  and  Hayes  Quiltanenock 
of  Toppenish,  WA;  sisters,  Christine  Whitecrow  of  Spokane,  WA  and  Irene 
Quiltanenock  of  Harrah,  WA;  and  several  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Dressing  services  were  held  Tuesday,  Oct.  5,  2004  in  Merritt  Funeral 
Home  Chapel.  Following  the  dressing  services  she  was  moved  to  the  Wapato 
Longhouse  for  overnight  services.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  early 
Wednesday  morning  in  the  longhouse  with  concluding  services  and  burial  in 
McCoy  Cemetery  near  Toppenish. 
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October  5,  2004 
Kathy  Larsen 

CROW  AGENCY  - Funeral  services  for  Kathy  Larsen  42,  of  Crow  Agency, 
formerly  of  Culbertson,  will  be  Thursday,  Oct.  7,  at  10  a.m.  MDT,  at  St. 
Anthony's  Catholic  Church  in  Culbertson.  Father  Greg  Staudinger  will 
officiate  and  burial  will  be  in  the  Ebenezer  Churchyard  Cemetery.  A wake 
service  will  be  held  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  6,  at  7 p.m.  MDT,  at  St. 
Anthony's  Catholic  Church. 

Kathy  Lynn  Larsen  was  born  on  Duly  12,  1962,  to  Arlie  and  Phoebe 
(Lambert)  Larsen  in  Culbertson.  She  passed  away  on  Oct.  1,  2004,  in 
Billings,  from  a brain  aneurysm.  Kathy  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in 
Culbertson.  After  high  school,  she  moved  to  Miles  City,  attended  Miles 
Community  College  and  earned  her  first  college  degree  as  a medical 
secretary.  She  went  to  work  at  the  Indian  Development  and  Educational 
Alliance  for  18  years.  Kathy  was  very  passionate  about  her  work  and  helped 
hundreds  of  people  to  further  their  education,  as  mentor  and  friend.  It 
was  during  that  time  that  Kathy  met  and  worked  with  Ernie  Bighorn  and 
Leona  "Lee"  Harn,  these  two  people  forever  became  her  special  extended 
family.  After  many  years  of  working  in  Miles  City,  Kathy  went  back  to 
college  and  earned  a degree  in  radiology  technology  and  went  to  work  in 
the  medical  field.  This  new  line  of  work  took  her  to  Glendive,  Wolf  Point, 
Poplar  and  Crow  Agency,  where  many  new  and  lasting  friendships  were  formed. 

Kathy's  family  and  friends  were  her  focal  point.  She  had  the  biggest 
heart  and  always  put  everyone  else's  needs  first.  She  was  the  first  in 
line  to  donate  her  time  and  her  energy  to  help  others  who  were  less 
fortunate  or  in  need.  No  matter  where  Kathy  went  or  what  she  did,  she  was 
accepted,  loved  and  treasured  because  of  her  never-ending  love  and 
compassion . 

On  Dec.  13,  1999,  Kathy  and  Greg  were  blessed  with  a wonderful  little 
boy  they  named  Shawn.  He  was  Kathy's  world.  Kathy  was  the  most  giving 
mother,  sister,  niece,  aunt  and  friend.  Her  life  was  dedicated  to  her 
family  and  friends.  Her  nephews  and  nieces,  Austin  (Christie)  Knudsen, 
Dordan  Knudsen,  Kylan,  Samantha,  Dillon,  Dacoby  and  Ted  (T.D.)  Engelke, 
and  Amanda,  Doshua  and  Katelyn  Hansen,  were  very  special  to  her. 

Kathy  is  survived  by  her  son  Shawn  of  the  family  home;  her  sisters, 

Rhonda  (Miles)  Knudsen  of  Culbertson,  Lana  (Keenan)  Engelke  of  Culbertson, 
Dina  (Doe)  Hansen  of  Billings  and  Cynthia  Larsen  of  Billings;  her  brother, 
Donathon  Larsen  of  Billings;  adopted  brother  Ernie  Bighorn;  numerous  aunts 
and  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

Kathy  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Greg  Olson;  her  parents, 

Arlie  and  Phoebe;  her  grandparents;  and  her  "other"  mother  Lee  Harn. 

Friends  may  call  at  St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church  in  Culbertson  on 
Wednesday,  from  3 until  7 p.m.,  and  for  one  hour  before  service  time  at 
the  church  on  Thursday.  Fulkerson  Funeral  Home  of  Williston,  N.D.,  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 


October  6,  2004 


Duanita  R.  Bravo 

KLAMATH  FALLS,  Ore.  - A memorial  service  for  longtime  Klamath  Falls  area 
resident,  Duanita  R.  Bravo,  will  be  held  Friday,  Oct.  8,  at  1 p.m.  at  the 
Williamson  River  Indian  Mission  on  Agency  Lake  near  Chiloquin.  Private 
inurnment  will  be  held  at  the  Hillside  Cemetery  near  Chiloquin.  Private 
cremation  has  been  held.  Following  the  inurnment,  a traditional  feed  will 
be  held  back  at  the  Williamson  River  Indian  Mission. 

Duanita  was  born  Duly  9,  1964,  in  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  the  daughter  of 
Larson  Lee  Bravo,  Sr.  and  Barbara  D.  Kirk.  She  died  Oct.  1,  2004,  in 
Portland,  at  the  age  of  40. 

She  was  raised  and  educated  in  Crow  Agency  and  attended  high  school  in 
Klamath  Falls.  Following  high  school,  she  began  working  in  the  Klamath 
Falls  area.  She  married  Ruben  Idrogo  shortly  after  high  school  and  they 
later  divorced.  Later,  she  and  her  longtime  companion  Larry  Witcraft,  of 
Chiloquin,  had  four  beautiful  children  together.  She  remained  at  home  as  a 
homemaker  which  she  enjoyed  very  much  and  also  enjoyed  spending  time 
traveling  to  attend  tribal  powwows,  spending  time  with  her  children  and 
her  many  friends  and  family. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Crow  and  Klamath/Modoc  Tribes.  She  is  a member 
of  the  Ties  the  Bundle  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Whistling  Water  Clan.  Her 
Indian  name,  given  to  her  by  her  grandmother,  Daunita  Big  Shoulder,  is 
Itashtah-asitchah  which  means:  Likes  her  dress.  She  was  also  a member  of 
the  Williamson  River  Indian  Mission,  in  Chiloquin. 

Duanita  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Barbara  Idrogo  of  Klamath  Falls, 
Destiny,  Taron  and  Alexzandria  Witcraft  all  of  Chiloquin;  son  Patrick 
Witcraft,  also  of  Chiloquin;  her  mother,  Barbara  Kirk  of  Chiloquin; 
brothers,  Larson  L.  Bravo  Dr.,  of  Oregon,  Arthur  Bravo  of  Montana  and 
Robert  Bravo  of  Chiloquin;  sister  Ruth  Anne  Bravo  of  Klamath  Falls. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  in  1972;  and  her  grandparents, 
Francis  Kirk  and  Rebecca  Russell,  Mabel  and  Art  Bravo,  and  Dulia  and  Henry 
Rondeau . 

Virgil  Ronald  Buffalo 

PRYOR  - Iichiililisshitaakinneesh  (Rides  the  Wild  Horse),  Virgil  Ronald 
Buffalo,  51,  husband,  father,  grandfather,  brother,  uncle  and  friend,  left 
this  world  to  be  with  the  Great  Spirit  on  Oct.  3,  2004.  Virgil  was 
tragically  killed  in  a one  vehicle  accident  north  of  Pryor. 

Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  on  Oct.  6,  10  a.m.,  at  St.  Charles  Mission  in 
Pryor,  with  burial  at  the  Pryor  cemetery. 

Virgil  was  born  to  Edward  Buffalo,  Sr.  and  Margaret  Rides  the  Horse  on 
Sept.  21,  1953,  in  Crow  Agency.  He  was  a member  of  the  Ties  The  Bundle 
Clan  and  a Child  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan.  Virgil  was  raised  by  his 
grandparents.  Dames  Dr.  and  Sarah  Buffalo. 

Virgil  attended  school  in  St.  Xavier  and  Edgar  High  School.  He  received 
his  GED  in  Colorado.  He  attended  Southwestern  Poly  Technical  Institute  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  where  he  met  his  wife.  Iris  (Denny)  Buffalo.  After 
returning  from  SIPI,  Virgil  and  Iris  made  their  home  in  Rocky  Boy,  and  he 
attended  Stone  Child  College,  receiving  his  Associate  of  Science  degree  in 
Administration.  Virgil  was  employed  by  the  college  before  returning  to 
Pryor.  Virgil  was  then  employed  by  the  Crow  Tribal  Housing  Authority,  and 
most  recently  with  the  BIA  Forestry. 

He  actively  participated  in  the  Crow  traditional  ceremonies.  Native 
American  Church,  Sundance  and  Sweat  Lodge.  He  was  well  known  for  his 
beautiful  peyote  stitch  beadwork  and  coup  sticks.  He  was  also  known  for 
his  horsemanship.  Virgil  was  an  avid  hunter,  spending  many  days  in  the 
Pryor  Mountains,  which  he  loved  and  called  "God's  Country."  He  was 
generous  with  his  humor  and  laughter,  always  putting  a smile  on  those  who 
were  sad. 

He  is  survived  by  both  parents,  Edward  Buffalo,  Sr.  of  Pryor,  and 
Margaret  Rides  the  Horse;  stepfather,  Maynard  Wolf  Black  of  Lame  Deer; 
great-grandmother,  Elizabeth  Smart  Enemy  of  Pryor;  his  wife  of  many  years. 
Iris  (Denny)  Buffalo  of  the  family  home;  sons,  Doseph  and  Dani  Lee  Sr. 
Buffalo  of  Billings,  Virgil  "Slim"  Buffalo  of  Denver.  Also  surviving  are 
his  grandchildren  whom  he  raised  from  infancy,  Sharetha  Rae  and  Laura  Leah 


Buffalo  of  the  family  home;  grandsons,  Dani  Dr.  and  Xavier  Buffalo  of  the 
family  home,  Dominic  Buffalo  of  Rocky  Boy;  granddaughters,  Dana  Rose  and 
Aleshia  Buffalo  of  the  family  home,  Brandi  Lynn,  Erin  Nikole  and  Samantha 
Buffalo  of  Rocky  Boy;  adopted  mother,  Leona  Rides  the  Horse  of  Pryor. 

Virgil  is  also  survived  by  brothers,  Curtis  (Lottie)  Medicine  Horse  of 
Lodge  Grass,  Joseph  Buffalo  Sr.  of  Billings;  sisters,  Ethel  (Chester)  Bird 
Hat  of  Pryor,  Theresa  (Kenneth)  Haun  of  Pryor,  Thelma  Doney  of  Lewiston, 
Theda  (John  Whiteman)  Medicine  Horse  of  Lame  Deer  and  Faye  Medicine  Horse 
of  Billings;  adopted  brothers,  Alfred  Walks  of  Billings,  Garland 
(Berylene)  Not  Afraid,  Fred  (Elinor)  Smart  Enemy  of  Pryor,  Leroy  Not 
Afraid  of  Lodge  Grass,  Ceivert  (Jennifer)  Laforge  of  Billings,  Jonathan 
(Lana)  Stands  of  Pryor;  adopted  sisters,  Mary  Crooked  Arm  of  Crow  Agency, 
Barbara  (Not  Afraid)  Bacon  of  Rocky  Boy,  Theda  Smart  Enemy  of  Billings, 
Clara  Big  Lake  of  Pryor.  Extended  family  includes  the  Smart  Enemy, 

Medicine  Horse,  Buffalo,  Old  Horn,  Rides  the  Horse,  Plain  Bull,  Not  Afraid, 
Stands,  Buck,  Yellowtail,  Spotted  Horse  and  Denny  Whiteman  family  and  the 
Pryor  Forestry,  Haun  and  Monroy  families,  and  extended  family  and  friends 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Virgil  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Edward  Buffalo,  Jr.,  Mike 
Laforge,  Sr.;  and  sister  Mercilene  Medicine  Horse. 

Virgil,  we  will  miss  you  dearly.  You  have  a journey  ahead  of  you,  don't 
wait  for  me,  those  of  who  have  gone  before  you  are  waiting  at  The  Other 
Side  Camp. 

William  Alvin  Wick  Sr. 

LAME  DEER  - William  Alvin  Wick,  Sr.,  "Vohponeo ' koesta ' e, " a Sundance 
name:  "Dancing  White  Shirt,"  named  for  the  shawls  used  in  the  Sundance 
worn  by  the  men,  his  second  name  was:  "Vohpo'voh,"  White  Cloud.  Willie,  as 
he  was  known  by  everyone,  entered  this  world  on  Nov.  27,  1960,  at  the 
Belboa  Navy  Hospital  in  San  Diego,  to  Elsie  and  Don  Wick.  While  his  mother, 
Elsie  Wick,  was  carrying  him,  his  two  grandmothers  were  writing  letters 
suggesting  names.  Don  and  Elsie  decided  to  keep  peace  in  the  family,  so, 
they  named  him  after  Elsie's  grandfather  William  Swallow  and  Don's  father, 
Alvin  Wick.  His  uncle.  Bill  Big  Head,  gave  him  his  Cheyenne  names;  his 
uncle  was  a veteran  of  WWII. 

He  passed  away  Sunday,  Oct.  3,  2004. 

Willie  attended  school  at  St.  Labre  Indian  School,  he  worked  as  a dry- 
waller,  carpenter,  plumber  and  painter  throughout  his  life  here  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  reservation.  His  mechanic  skills  was  a natural  attribute, 
he  loved  to  take  something  apart  to  see  how  it  worked.  Willie,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  doing  what  he  loved  most,  to  fix  or  work  on  cars,  doing 
mechanics.  He  kept  the  cars  of  family  members  running  smoothly.  He  never 
refused  people  asking  for  his  help,  he  was  a big-hearted  person.  He 
enjoyed  being  a father  and  a grandfather.  He  loved  family  gatherings, 
teasing  his  brothers  and  sisters,  joking  with  them. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Mary  Swallow/Standingelk;  a 
son,  James  Dennis  Wick;  aunt  Stella  Donges  (Everett);  aunt  Susan  Wick; 
father  Donald  Alvin  Wick;  uncle  Danny  Wick;  and  a year  ago,  grandfather, 
Alvin  Wick;  and  uncle  Bill  Big  Head. 

He  leaves  behind  his  sons  from  his  first  marriage,  David  (Therese), 
William  Jr.  (Kristin)  and  Tre';  his  daughters,  Christy  Jo  (Robert)  of 
Spearfish,  S.D.,  and  LuAnn  Wick.  He  leaves  behind  his  (second)  wife,  Tonia 
(Jorgenson);  from  his  second  marriage:  daughters,  Jenny  Rose,  little 
Katherine  Wick  and  stepson  Kris.  He  also  leaves  behind  his  mother,  Elsie 
Standingelk/Wick;  sisters,  Christine  (Bitty)  and  Donna  Wick/Brien 
(Steven);  his  brothers,  James  (Lori  Jo)  and  Dennis  (Monika)  Wick;  his  aunt, 
Evelyn  and  uncle  Corky  Two  Bulls;  two  uncles,  George  and  Edwin 
Standingelk;  aunt  Kathey  Hum;  Grandma  Katherine  Wick  and  Chuck  Wick;  and 
other  members  of  the  Standingelk  and  Wicks  families;  his  nieces,  Lloydine, 
Bryaria,  Mari,  Brittany,  Nanaia,  Shannara,  Stella;  and  nephews,  little 
Otto,  Don  Henry  Limberhand,  little  Bill,  Dennis  Jr.,  Brett  Donges;  his 
grandchildren  (babies)  Maleah,  David  Jr.,  Mia,  Kyle  and  Courtney;  his 
favorite  cousin.  Hank  Donges  of  Phoenix;  cousin  Henry  Standingelk  of 
Riverton,  Wyo.  Included  are  our  closest  relatives,  the  Kalines,  Medicine 
Bulls,  Beamings,  Elk  Shoulders,  Big  Heads,  Strange  Owls,  Bearchums, 


Pryors,  White  Dirts,  Big  Backs,  Little  Coyotes,  Browns,  Shave  Heads,  and 
members  from  his  second  marriage.  Also,  the  members  from  his  first 
marriage,  the  Yellow  Robes,  Ida  May  and  family. 

Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  at  7 p.m.,  at  the  St. 
Labre  Catholic  Church,  in  the  Social  Room.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  7,  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  St.  Labre  Catholic  Church.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  Busby  Cemetery. 

Condolences  can  be  sent  to  the  Wick  family  by  visiting  www. 
steven sonand sons . com. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  these 
arrangements . 

October  7,  2004 

Darrell  Christian 

POPLAR  - Darrell  "Porky"  Christian,  Cokata  Iyotaka  Wicasa,  68,  of  Poplar 
died  Monday,  Oct.  4,  2004,  after  a lengthy  illness. 

Visitation  will  be  Thursday,  Oct.  7,  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center,  with 
a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Oct. 
8,  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Poplar  City 
Cemetery. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
September  30,  2004 
Charles  Keenan 

ARLEE  - Charles  Keenan,  86,  of  Arlee  died  of  natural  causes  Sunday,  Sept 
26,  2004,  in  Ronan  at  St.  Luke  Hospital  due. 

Charles  was  born  in  Arlee  in  1918;  he  met  Betty  Dorn  in  later  years  and 
they  got  married  and  had  two  children.  Sherry  and  Pam.  They  made  a life  in 
Arlee . 

Charles  was  a cat  skinner  for  many  years  and  he  enjoyed  it  very  much;  he 
also  worked  on  the  railroad.  Charles  served  in  the  Army  during  WWII.  He 
enjoyed  hunting,  fishing  and  camping  and  his  numerous  projects  where  he 
was  shoe  gluing  everything. 

He  went  to  the  Arlee  Powwow  every  year.  He  enjoyed  having  a glass  of 
wine  every  night  with  his  dog  "Charley  Chicken." 

He  always  wanted  to  get  all  the  gossip  from  his  nephew  Patrick.  Charles 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Betty  along  with  his  daughters  Sherry 
Scheeler  and  Pam  Allensworth  of  Arlee;  his  grandchildren,  Sammy  Scheeler, 
Shawn  Scheeler  and  Kevin  Allensworth;  four  sisters,  Clara  DuMontier,  Mary 
Riekena,  Rose  Bacon  and  Regina  Veitenheirmer  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  parents,  Mary  and  Pat  Keenan;  his 
brothers,  Harry  and  Art  Keenan;  a sister,  Annie  Espinoza;  his  niece,  Anita 
Hanson  and  her  grandson  Rusty  Hanson,  and  numerous  nephews  and  nieces. 

Memorial  graveside  services  were  held  Wednesday  at  11  a.m.  in  the  locko 
Cemetery  near  Arlee  where  military  honors  were  presented.  A dinner  at  the 
Senior  Citizens  in  Arlee  followed  the  services. 

October  7,  2004 

Theresa  Dune  Stasso  Weatherwax 

DIXON  - Theresa  Dune  Stasso  Weatherwax,  59,  went  to  join  the  ancestors 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  21,  2004,  in  Missoula. 

A member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  & Kootenai  Tribe,  Theresa  was  born 
at  Dette  Lake  on  Aug.  9,  1945,  to  Lassaw  Stasso,  Sr.  and  Angelic  Finley 
Stasso. 

Theresa  was  raised  in  the  greater  Elmo  community  and  received  her 
education  at  the  Ursulines  in  St.  Ignatius,  Flandreau  Indian  School  in 
South  Dakota  and  graduated  from  Pierre,  S.D.  High  School.  A dietician  by 
trade,  she  worked  in  the  hospitals  on  the  Blackfeet  and  Flathead 


Reservations  until  her  health  forced  an  early  retirement. 

Theresa  was  a dedicated  and  loving  mother , grandmother  and  wife.  She 
enjoyed  stick  game,  shopping  and  spending  time  with  her  family  whether  it 
was  just  visiting,  picnicking  or  a good  barbecue. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  first  husband,  Isaac  RedCrow;  her 
second  husband,  William  Weatherwax;  her  parents,  Lassaw  Stasso  and  Angelic 
Finley  Stasso  Skookum;  a stepfather,  Joseph  Skookum;  sisters  Josephine 
Stasso  and  Lucy  Buckskin;  brothers  Max,  Lassaw  (Jr.)  and  Pete;  stepsons 
Bumbum  and  Darrell  and  step-grandson  Kenny. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Quincy  Weatherwax  of  Big  Arm,  Aldeanna 
Weatherwax  of  Dixon,  Marlene  RedCrow  of  Wellpinit,  Wash.,  Crystal  and 
Cecilia  Weatherwax  of  Dixon;  sisters  Mary  and  Louise  Stasso  of  Arlee;  13 
grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren;  stepsons  Kenny,  Marvin  and  Calvin, 
and  a large  extended  family  of  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews  and  friends. 

A wake  began  at  the  Ksanka  Cultural  Hall  in  Elmo  were  the  Rosary  was 
recited  at  Tuesday  of  last  week.  The  wake  then  was  moved  to  Browning  and 
continued  in  the  Glacier  Homes  Community  Building  in.  The  rosary  was 
recited  there  Wednesday  night.  Mass  was  celebrated  last  Thursday  at  Little 
Flower  Parish  in  Browning.  Burial  was  in  the  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  assisted  the  family  with  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

October  6,  2004 
Virgil  Ronald  Buffalo 

PRYOR  - Former  Rocky  Boy  resident  Virgil  Ronald  Buffalo,  51,  who  worked 
with  the  BIA  Forestry  and  was  known  for  his  beadwork,  coup  sticks  and 
horsemanship,  died  Sunday  in  a one-vehicle  accident  north  of  Pryor. 

Funeral  Mass  is  10  a.m.  today  at  St.  Charles  Mission  in  Pryor,  with 
burial  in  Pryor  Cemetery.  Dahl  Funeral  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Iris  Buffalo  of  Pryor;  sons  Joseph  and  Dani 
Lee  Buffalo  Sr.  of  Billings,  Virgil  "Slim"  Buffalo  of  Denver  and  Dani  Lee 
Buffalo;  his  adopted  mother,  Leona  Rides  the  Horse  of  Pryor;  brothers 
Curtis  Medicine  Horse  of  Lodge  Grass  and  Joseph  Buffalo  Sr.  of  Billings; 
sisters  Ethel  Bird  Hat  of  Pryor,  Thelma  Doney  of  Lewiston,  Theda  Medicine 
Horse  of  Lame  Deer  and  Faye  Medicine  Horse  of  Billings;  adopted  brothers 
Alfred  Walks  and  Ceivert  Laforge  of  Billings,  Garland  Not  Afraid,  Fred 
Smart  Enemy  and  Jonathan  Stands  of  Pryor  and  Leroy  Not  Afraid  of  Lodge 
Grass;  adopted  sisters  Mary  Crooked  Arm  of  Crow  Agency,  Barbara  Bacon  of 
Rocky  Boy,  Theda  Smart  Enemy  of  Billings  and  Clara  Big  Lake  of  Pryor;  and 
10  grandchildren 

October  7,  2004 

Mary  Lorraine  Carlson 

BROWNING  - Mary  Lorraine  (Devereaux)  Sharp  Carlson,  69,  a retired  nurse, 
died  of  natural  causes  Monday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Friday  at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church  in  Browning. 
Funeral  Mass  is  1 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  of  Conrad  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

She  is  survived  by  her  special  friend,  Howard  Pepion  of  Browning;  a 
daughter,  Francine  LaPlant  Standing  Rock  of  Rocky  Boy;  sons  William  Jason 
"Billy"  Sharp  of  Browning,  Jack  Lee  Sharp  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  and  Marvin 
Charles  Devereaux  of  Missoula;  special  friends  Maggie  Goods,  Ann  Marie 
Gray,  Kate  McDonald  and  Christine  McDonald,  all  of  Hot  Springs;  brothers 
Leroy  "Bacon"  Devereaux  and  Henry  "Hank"  Devereaux  of  Browning;  a sister, 
Darlene  Stepaniak  of  Black  Duck,  Minn.;  grandchildren  Irene  No  Runner 
Marceau,  Nathaniel  David  Sharp,  Jason  Lee  "Chau-ska"  Sharp,  Turquoise  Sky 
Devereaux,  Shadow  River  Devereaux,  Doranda  "Annie"  Standing  Rock  and 
Nicole  Lorraine  Standing  Rock;  great-grandchildren  Donavan  Gene  Last  Star, 
David  Lee  Marceau,  Dale  Lee  Marceau,  Talia  L.S.  Marceau  and  Loren  Michael 
Heavy  Runner.  Mary  adopted  many  children  and  other  people  whom  she  held 
close  to  her  heart.  These  people  will  be  acknowledged  and  know  who  they 
are . 


Mary  was  born  Dec.  27,  1934,  in  Browning,  to  Irene  Nancy  Racine  and 
Jason  Devereaux,  and  was  raised  on  Cut  Bank  Creek  at  Jason  Devereaux  Ranch 
Mary  went  to  elementary  school  at  Blackfeet  Boarding  School  and  attended 
Haskell  Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  graduating  in  1954.  She  furthered  her 
education  and  graduated  from  Albuquerque  Indian  Nursing  School  for 
Practical  Nursing  in  1964. 

Mary  practiced  nursing  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  and  in  Montana  at  Poplar,  Hot 
Springs,  Plains,  and  at  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Hospital  in  Browning.  She 
finished  her  career  at  the  Blackfeet  Nursing  Home,  serving  the  Blackfeet 
elders  from  1976  until  2002.  She  retired  in  2003. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Debra  Lyn  LaPlant;  her  father, 
and  brothers  Marvin  Oliver  Devereaux  and  Kenneth  Eugene  "Gene"  Devereaux. 

Darrell  'Porky'  Christian 

POPLAR  - Darrell  "Porky"  Christian,  68,  whose  Indian  name  was  "Cokata 
Iyotaka  Wicasa,"  died  after  a long  illness  Monday  in  Poplar. 

Visitation  is  today  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center,  with  a prayer  service 
at  7 p.m.  His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Friday  at  the  center,  with  burial  in 
Poplar  City  Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Lilda  Christian  and  Teri  Lyn  Christian  of 
Poplar;  brothers  Swede  Christian  of  Billings  and  Tom  Atkinson,  J.D. 
Atkinson,  Bob  Atkinson,  Denver  Atkinson  and  Jamie  Atkinson,  all  of  Poplar; 
a sister.  Dotty  "Sissy"  Atkinson  of  Great  Falls;  and  five  grandchildren. 

October  9,  2004 

Leona  Loretta  'Chops'  Berthelson  Cloud  Woman 

WHITETAIL  CREEK  - Browning  native  Leona  Loretta  "Chops"  Berthelson,  66, 
whose  Indian  name  was  "Cloud  Woman,"  an  employee  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal 
Finance  Department,  died  of  complications  from  scleroderma  Thursday  at 
Brendan  House  in  Kalispell. 

A wake  is  today  and  Sunday  at  the  Heart  Butte  Senior  Center.  Rosary  is  7 
p.m.  Sunday,  with  her  funeral  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  both  at  St.  Anne's 
Catholic  Church  in  Heart  Butte.  Burial  will  take  place  at  the  Berthelson 
Family  Ranch  on  Whitetail  Creek.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  of  Conrad  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  James  Creeg  Berthelson  of  Whitetail  Creek 
Mont.;  daughters  Thedis  Berthelson  Crowe  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and  Ardis 
Berthelson  and  Meredith  Berthelson  of  Browning,  Mont.;  grandchildren 
Amanda  Jo  Berthelson,  Shannon  Morris,  Julia  Big  Back,  Grace  Big  Back, 
Darren  Houle  and  Isiah  Houle,  all  of  Browning,  Shelly  Morris  of  South 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  Gabrielle  Berthelson  of  Poison,  Mont.;  a great-grandson, 
Ethan  Grant;  great-granddaughters  Carmen  Perez  and  Micole  Jorgenson; 
brothers  Roy  McNabb  Jr.,  Galen  Bullshoe,  Virgil  Bullshoe,  Clifford 
Bullshoe,  Darrell  Bullshoe,  and  Leo  Bullshoe  Jr.;  sisters  Delma  Redneck, 
Cecile  Rides  Horse,  Deana  McNabb,  Nancy  Higgins,  Beverly  Bullshoe,  Melinda 
Kipp,  Cleo  Main,  Marilyn  Bullshoe,  Rose  Bremner  and  Anna  Bullshoe;  and  her 
mother,  Molly  Bullshoe.  She  is  also  survived  by  Peggy  Berthelson  of  Palm 
Desert,  Calif.,  and  Berthelson  family  members  in  Conrad,  Mont.,  Idaho, 

Utah  and  California;  and  numerous  friends. 

Loretta  was  born  Sept.  24,  1938,  in  Browning,  Mont.  She  graduated  from 
Flandreau  Indian  School  in  1956,  attended  Haskell  Indian  Junior  College  in 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  later  attended  Blackfeet  Community  College  in  Browning 
In  I960,  she  married  James  Berthelson  in  Fort  McLeod,  Alberta,  Canada. 
Their  marriage  was  blessed  with  four  children  and  they  resided  on  the 
Berthelson  Family  Ranch  on  Whitetail  Creek,  Mont. 

Loretta  was  employed  as  a compliance  specialist  for  the  Blackfeet  Tribal 
Finance  Department,  Blackfeet  Tribe,  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was 
recently  honored  by  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  for  37  years  of 
service  and  dedication  as  a tribal  employee.  She  will  be  remembered  by  her 
co-workers  for  her  integrity  and  work  ethics. 

Loretta  also  served  as  a board  member  of  the  Blackfeet  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  District  and  on  the  Livestock  Committee  for  the  Marias  Fair 
4H  Livestock  Committee.  She  served  as  a 4H  leader  and  committed  over  30 


years  of  support  to  the  4H  program  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  She  was 
also  a strong  advocate  for  the  Junior  Ag  Livestock  Program  and  ag 
education.  She  provided  annual  memorial  scholarships  in  memory  of  her  son, 
lames  Burnett  Berthelson,  for  the  past  21  years  to  support  students  from 
Browning  High  School  who  chose  to  pursue  college  degrees  in  natural 
resources.  She  also  encouraged  and  supported  her  three  daughters  in 
earning  college  degrees  and  in  their  careers,  and  also  encouraged  her 
granddaughters,  nieces  and  nephews  and  co-workers  to  go  to  college. 

Her  favorite  pastimes  included  working  with  cattle  and  horses,  reading, 
cooking  new  recipes  and  family  cook-outs,  spending  time  with  her  family  at 
pow-wows  and  traditional  horse  races,  and  spending  time  with  her  children, 
grandchildren  and  her  nieces  and  nephews  doing  ranch  work.  She  was  an  avid 
outdoors  person  and  enjoyed  country  life.  Her  favorite  pastime  was 
checking  pastures  in  the  evening  after  getting  home  from  work  and  watching 
the  sunset.  In  her  younger  days,  she  was  a barrel  racer  and  competed  in 
the  United  Indian  Rodeo  Association  and  the  Montana  PRCA. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son  lames  Burnett  Berthelson  lr.;  her 
parents,  Leo  Bullshoe,  Sr.,  Cecile  Little  Dog  McNabb  and  Roy  McNabb  Sr., 
and  brothers  Leroy  Bullshoe,  George  McNabb  and  Donald  Gallagher. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

October  8,  2004 

lohn  Sunchild 

ROCKY  BOY  - lohn  Roddy  "Eagle"  Sunchild,  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  of  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation  died  Wednesday,  Oct. 
6,  2004,  of  natural  causes  at  the  Virginia  Hospital  Center  in  Arlington, 
Va. 

A wake  will  be  held  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Our  Saviour's  Luthern 
Church  at  Rocky  Boy.  A burial  with  military  honors  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Monday  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

lohn  was  born  on  lune  10,  1930,  in  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains  to  Pete  and 
Fannie  (Oats)  Sunchild.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Sunchild,  an  early  leader 
of  the  Cree  people,  lohn  served  in  the  Korean  conflict  as  a U.S.  Airborne 
paratrooper  with  the  4th  Airborne  Ranger  Company,  187th  Regimental  Combat 
Team.  He  was  one  of  the  most  highly  decorated  veterans  in  Rocky  Boy. 

Roddy's  greatest  enjoyment  were  his  grandchildren  and  his  great- 
grandchild. He  enjoyed  being  home  with  family  and  friends,  and  family  get- 
togethers  were  held  at  his  house  regularly.  He  enjoyed  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  Haystack,  where  he  made  his  home,  an  early  morning  sweat  with  friends 
and,  most  of  all,  being  with  family.  These  are  the  times  that  he  was  able 
to  share  his  knowledge,  views,  wisdom,  love  and  laughter  with  all  who  came 
to  his  house. 

He  also,  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  National  Tribal 
Development  Association,  enjoyed  traveling  to  advocate  on  behalf  of 
American  Indian  economic  and  governance  issues.  He  did  this  on  a national 
and  international  level.  During  the  time  of  his  death,  lohn  was  traveling 
on  behalf  of  NTDA  and  was  scheduled  to  provide  the  opening  prayer  at  the 
USDA's  First  Farmer's  Celebration  held  in  conjunction  with  the  opening  of 
the  Smithsonians ' s National  Museum  of  the  American  Indians  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Florence;  children,  Rick  (Mona),  Pete, 
Laurie,  and  Lisa  (Larry);  grandchildren.  Serene,  Allie,  Anjel,  Deidra, 
Deena,  lohn,  Clifford,  Tennae,  Rainie  and  Cruz;  one  great-grandchild, 
Alyxandria  aka  Lexus;  brothers  and  sisters,  Bruce  (Valarie)  Sunchild, 
Dorothy  Small,  Helen  Parker  (Junior),  Irene  Mitchell  and  Zellah  Nault. 

He  was  proceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Pete  Sunchild;  mother,  Fannie 
Oats  Sunchild;  brother,  Ned  Sunchild;  daughter,  Sharon  Sunchild;  and 
grandsons,  Joseph  Sunchild  and  Nathan  Sunchild. 

Holland  & Bonnine  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  the  funeral  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 

October  9,  2004 


Calvin  Totemoff,  57 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Calvin  Dohn  Totemoff,  57,  died  peacefully  Oct.  7, 

2004,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  with  his  family  by  his  side. 

A service  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Monday  at  Witzleben  Family  Funeral  Home, 
with  the  burial  afterward  at  Anchorage  Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Totemoff  was  born  April  9,  1947,  in  Tatitlek,  to  Dohn  and  Anastasia 
Totemoff.  He  graduated  from  Mt.  Edgecumbe  High  School  in  1965.  He  married 
Darlene  Dune  Koso  on  May  1,  1970. 

Mr.  Totemoff  was  a lifelong  commercial  fisherman  and  had  worked  at  the 
Tatitlek  Corp.  since  1993. 

His  family  wrote:  "Calvin  loved  to  play  guitar,  fish  and  hunt,  and  spend 
time  with  his  family  and  many  friends.  Calvin  has  touched  many  hearts  and 
will  be  remembered  for  his  generosity  and  kindness." 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  34  years,  Darlene;  daughter,  Valerie; 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  Candice  and  Shawn  Hendrickson;  son,  Andrew; 
grandchildren,  Robert  and  Shane  Williams,  Dake  Totemoff,  Alyssa  Albright 
and  Aiden  Hendrickson;  brother,  Melvin  Tucker;  sister,  Susan;  sisters  and 
brothers-in-law,  Connie  and  Arnold  Koso,  Helen  and  Sam  Kuzakin;  and  many 
nieces,  nephews,  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Marvin  and  Mike;  and  son, 

Calvin  Dohn  Totemoff  Dr. 

Arrangements  were  with  Witzleben  Family  Funeral  Homes  and  Crematory. 

October  10,  2004 

Anna  Hoblet,  79 
False  Pass 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Anna  Alice  Hoblet,  79,  died  Oct.  8,  2004,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

A service  will  be  Monday  evening  at  the  recreation  center  in  False  Pass. 
Burial  will  be  afterward  at  False  Pass  Cemetery.  No  local  services  will 
take  place. 

Mrs.  Hoblet  was  born  Dec.  22,  1924,  in  Akutan  to  Inar  and  Barbara 
Mensoff.  She  spent  the  first  part  of  her  childhood  in  Akutan  with  her 
parents,  three  brothers  and  three  sisters.  She  also  lived  in  Eklutna, 
Duneau,  Ketchikan  and  Seward  for  short  periods  of  time.  She  and  her  family 
were  evacuated  to  Southeast  Alaska  during  World  War  II. 

She  married  Dohn  Charles  Hoblet  on  Sept.  20,  1949.  They  spent  most  of 
their  42  years  of  marriage  in  False  Pass. 

Mrs.  Hoblet  was  a caregiver  at  heart  and  as  her  profession,  her  family 
wrote.  She  was  a community  health  aide  in  False  Pass  for  six  years,  one  of 
the  first  in  the  community,  her  family  said. 

Mrs.  Hoblet  enjoyed  picking  berries  in  the  summer,  making  jams,  jellies, 
pies,  cakes  and  many  other  desserts.  She  also  loved  to  cook  and  bake  for 
her  family.  She  was  also  a cook  for  the  school. 

Mrs.  Hoblet  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dohn. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Tom  and  Ruth; 
grandchildren,  Dolene,  Melanie,  Shane  and  his  wife,  Carleen,  Ivan,  Nicole 
and  Carlin;  great-grandchildren,  Khasity,  Kendrick,  Regan  and  Dayton,  all 
of  False  Pass;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  in  Akutan  and  Washington. 

Letters  of  remembrance  and  cards  can  be  sent  to  the  Hoblet  family  at  P.0. 
Box  8,  False  Pass  99583. 

Arrangements  were  by  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

October  5,  2004 
Mary  N.  Stickman 

Lifelong  Alaskan  and  Galena  resident  Mary  Nowella  Stickman,  65,  died 
Oct.  1,  2004,  at  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

Born  Dec.  24,  1938,  in  Nulato,  she  resided  and  worked  in  Galena, 

Anchorage  and  Kenai.  She  graduated  from  Mount  Edgecumbe  High  School  and 


had  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Stickman  was  a very  generous  and  active  community  member  and  was  much 
appreciated  for  the  many  years  she  dedicated  to  running  the  Bishop's  Attic 
and  for  always  helping  to  coordinate  the  Fourth  of  Duly  celebration, 
raffles  and  other  community  events.  Stickman  was  a member  of  St.  Dohn's 
Catholic  Church  in  Galena. 

She  was  an  avid  reader.  She  loved  to  walk  and  bike  places.  She  enjoyed 
being  with  family  and  friends  and  she  especially  loved  being  "Nana"  and 
Godmother. 

Her  family  wrote,  "Mary  loved  life  and  loved  God.  She  didn't  worry  about 
gathering  worldly  possessions,  but  lived  her  life  for  heavenly  treasures." 

Survivors  include  her  sisters,  Amy  Demoski  and  Dosephine  Semaken; 
brothers,  Raymond  Stickman  and  Doe  Stickman  Dr.;  daughters,  Karen 
VanHatten,  Angel  Sims  and  Dacqueline  VanHatten;  her  sons,  Mike  VanHatten 
Dr.  and  Kevin  VanHatten;  her  grandchildren,  Morgan  A.  VanHatten,  Doey 
Breese,  Sam  VanHatten,  Sierra  Maree  VanHatten,  Curtis  D.  King,  Robbie  M. 
VanHatten,  Michael  VanHatten  III,  Dordan  0.  VanHatten,  Angeline  I. 
VanHatten,  Keith  Sims,  Danielle  Sims  and  Gareth  Kevin  VanHatten,  and  her 
very  special  and  loving  friend  Agnes  Sweetsir. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  Doe  and  Lucy  Stickman,  Donald  Stickman, 
Leonard  Stickman,  Freda  Semaken,  and  Mary  Freda  Sims. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  at  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows  Catholic  Church  in  Nulato,  followed  by  burial  at  the  Nulato  Cemetery. 
A potlatch  will  be  held  in  the  evening  at  the  Dohn  Sackett  Community  Hall 
in  Nulato. 

Memorial  donations  and  condolences  may  be  sent  to  Mary  Stickman 's  family, 
PO  Box  301,  Galena,  AK  99741. 

October  8,  2004 

Dustin  N.  Devlin 

Anchorage  resident  Dustin  Nicholas  Devlin,  35,  died  from  injuries 
sustained  in  a head-on  collision  on  Oct.  3,  2004. 

Dustin  was  born  on  Mother's  Day,  May  11,  1969.  He  graduated  from  Dimond 
High  School  in  1988.  Dustin  was  shareholder  of  Doyon  Ltd.,  Deloycheet  Inc. 
and  Nenana  Tribe. 

He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marines  and  served  in  Kuwait  and  Somalia.  His 
awards  include:  Rifle  Expert  Badge,  Sea  Service  Deployment  Ribbon  (two 
stars).  National  Defense  Service  Medal,  Combat  Action  Ribbon,  Southwest 
Asia  Service  Medal  (two  stars)  Somalia,  Meritorious  Mast,  Kuwait 
Liberation  Medal  and  the  Good  Conduct  Medal. 

While  residing  in  Fairbanks  in  the  late  1990s,  he  was  employed  at  Sig 
Wold  Moving  & Storage.  Dustin  was  a ski  instructor  at  Hillside  Ski  Area 
and  Alyeska  Resort  and  was  also  employed  at  Chili's. 

Dustin  enjoyed  being  with  family  and  friends,  sports  and  helping 
wherever  he  was  needed.  He  loved  hiking,  camping  and  being  outdoors.  He 
was  an  avid  fan  of  the  Detroit  Redwings,  Los  Angeles  Lakers  and  the  Green 
Bay  Packers.  His  favorite  music  was  Sublime  and  Metallica. 

He  is  survived  by  parents,  Dack  and  Tiny  Devlin;  brothers  and  sisters- 
in-law,  Vince  and  Mary  Devlin  and  Eric  and  Emma  Devlin;  brother,  Scott 
Devlin;  sister,  Dacklynn  Devlin;  and  nephew,  Devin  Devlin;  aunts,  Eva, 
Carolyn,  Mary,  Doanne,  Irene,  Shirley,  Stephenita,  Damie,  Liz  and  Candy; 
uncles,  Don,  Sam,  George,  Dean,  Don  and  Hugh;  many  cousins;  the 
Demientieff  family  and  family  in  the  Copper  Valley;  and  other  relatives 
and  friends  throughout  Alaska  and  the  Lower  48. 

A funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  today,  Oct.  8,  at  2 p.m.  at  Holy 
Family  Cathedral.  The  Rev.  LeRoy  Clementich,  C.S.C.,  will  be  the  celebrant 
with  Brother  Don  Bramble  assisting. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Scott  Devlin,  Steve  Peterson,  Douglas  MacArthur, 

Kurt  Demientieff,  Christoph  Catalone  and  Alexander  Gorokhov. 

Burial  will  take  place  at  Angelus  Memorial  Park  Cemetery  on  Klatt  Road. 

A potluck  will  be  held  in  the  hall  at  Holy  Family  Cathedral. 

A celebration  of  life  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  9,  at  the 
Pioneer  Bar. 

Arrangements  were  by  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel  in  Anchorage. 


Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

October  10,  2004 

Tlingit  research  specialist  dies  at  98 
Anthropologist  de  Laguna  kept  working  till  the  last 

An  Eastern-educated  anthropologist  who  sought  the  ancient  origins  of 
Angoon  and  was  honored  with  a potlach  by  the  Yakutat  Tlingit  for  her  study 
of  their  ancestors  has  died. 

Frederica  de  Laguna  died  Wednesday  night  with  friends  at  her  home  in 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  after  celebrating  her  98th  birthday  on  Sunday,  said  luneau 
resident  Richard  Dauenhauer. 

"She  had  an  amazing  career,"  he  said.  She  taught  several  generations  of 
anthropologists  and  was  doing  field  work  "long  before  any  of  us  were  born, 
he  said. 

Fie  said  he  and  his  wife,  Nora,  who  have  written  books  on  Tlingit 
tradition  and  language,  worked  with  de  Laguna  for  30  years. 

De  Laguna  did  a lot  of  work  studying  the  history  and  culture  of  Tlingit 
people,  he  said. 

St.  Louis-based  Webster  University  includes  de  Laguna  in  an  advanced 
seminar  concerning  women's  intellectual  contributions  to  the  study  of  mind 
and  society.  Its  Web  site  states  de  Laguna  was  the  daughter  of  two 
distinguished  philosophers  who  taught  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  where  she 
completed  her  undergraduate  work  in  1927.  She  was  a member  of  the 
college's  faculty  from  1938  until  her  retirement  in  1975. 

She  studied  anthropology  at  Columbia  University  to  incorporate  her  love 
of  humanities  with  a zest  for  the  outdoors,  the  Webster  University  site 
states . 

In  1929,  she  took  part  in  the  first  archeological  survey  ever  undertaken 
in  Greenland,  as  told  in  her  book  "Voyage  to  Greenland:  A Personal 
Initiation  into  Anthropology." 

De  Laguna  did  Alaska  field  work  from  1930  to  1933,  and  returned  for 
additional  work  from  1947  to  1949.  Fler  study  of  the  people  of  Angoon, 
combining  archeology  with  traditional  history  and  cultural  study  was 
recognized  as  the  first  such  study  of  a Native  North  American  society. 

That  was  followed  by  her  work  on  the  Native  people  of  Yakutat.  "Under 
Mount  Saint  Elias"  was  a work  comprehensive  enough  that  she  earns  mention 
as  a source  on  local  culture  on  the  community  Web  site. 

Dauenhauer  said  it  exceeds  1,000  pages,  covering  three  volumes.  "She 
connected  oral  archeology  to  oral  history  and  natural  science,"  he  said. 

The  Yakutat  Tlingit  honored  her  with  a potlach  in  1986. 

The  year  she  retired  from  the  Bryn  Mawr  faculty,  she  was  elected  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Science,  along  with  anthropologist  Margaret  Mead.  De 
Laguna  served  as  president  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association  in 
1966  and  1967. 

Dauenhauer  said  she  also  wrote  two  mysteries  in  the  1930s.  Recently,  she 
was  having  a hard  time  seeing,  but  was  able  to  work  though  e-mail  by 
enlarging  the  type. 

In  the  last  week  of  her  life,  she  was  able  to  start  an  anthropology 
press . 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  luneau  Empire, 

Morris  Digital  Works  & Morris  Communications  Corporation 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  luneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

October  3,  2004 

Don  Kelly,  of  Whitefish  Bay 

Mr.  Donald  Kelly,  a resident  of  Whitefish  Bay,  Ontario  passed  away  on 
Sunday,  October  03,  2004  at  Lake  of  the  Woods  District  Flospital. 

Fie  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  lames  and  Annie  Kelly,  his  brothers 
Douglas,  David,  Roderick  as  well  as  grandsons  Derek  and  Dwayne  and  his 
first  wife  Violet. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  son  Daniel  (Maryann),  grandchildren  Lena  Marie, 


Yvette,  Daniel,  Amelia,  great  grandchildren  Dustin,  Gabriel,  laden,  lakob, 
brothers  Alec  and  lack,  sisters  lane,  Grace  and  lanet.  His  common  law  wife 
Isabel  Cowley  as  well  as  many  nieces,  nephews,  and  friends. 

A Wake  Service  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  October  6,  2004  at  3:00  p.m.  at 
his  residence  in  Whitefish  Bay  First  Nations,  Ontario. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  October  07,  2004  in  the 
afternoon.  Traditional  burial  to  take  place  in  Whitefish  Bay  Cemetery. 

BROWN  FUNERAL  HOME  & CREMATION  CENTRE  ENTRUSTED  WITH  ARRANGEMENTS 

Funeral  Service 

(MIIZHUKEE-A-WAAN) 

Thursday,  October  7,  2004  In  the  afternoon 
Copyright  c.  2004  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

October  8,  2004 
Alwin  Crowe 

CROWE  - On  Monday,  October  4,  2004,  Alwin  Royce  Crowe  (Henry),  late  of 
the  Piapot  First  Nation,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  40  years. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  grandparents  Noel  and  Sarafin  Crowe;  brothers 
Lester  and  Russell  Crowe  and  nephew  Russell  Crowe. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father  and  mother  Russell,  Sr.  and  loyce  (Dolly) 
Crowe;  common-law  Dorreen  Dinardo  and  four  beautiful  children  Bobby  Lee, 
Jasmine,  Josslyn  and  Eko;  siblings  Wesley,  Darwin  (Mel),  Spike,  Lenora 
(Kelly);  special  relatives  and  beloved  friends.  He  will  be  sadly  missed 
and  not  forgotten  by  loved  family  and  friends. 

Mass  of  Christial  Burial  will  be  held  on  Friday,  October  8,  2004  at  2:00 
P.M.  in  Sacred  Heart  RC  Church,  1380  Elphinstone  Street,  Regina,  SK  with 
Rev.  John  Okai,  celebrant.  A Feast  will  follow  at  1400  Robinson  Street, 
Regina,  SK. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  October  7,  2004  at  5:00  P.M.  at  1400 
Robinson  Street,  Regina,  SK. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

October  6,  2004 
Charles  Harrison  Twigg 

Passed  away  suddenly  in  Fort  Macleod,  Alberta  on  Thursday,  September  30, 
2004,  CHARLES  HARRISON  TWIGG  , Pik-sap-pii  (Birdlike),  age  48  years,  of 
the  Blood  Reserve. 

Charlie  was  born  and  raised  on  the  Blood  Reserve.  Charlie  was  in  the 
Canadian  Army  Cadets  and  earned  his  Sargeant  stripes  during  this  time.  He 
worked  in  many  different  fields  in  his  lifetime.  He  began  working  for  the 
Blood  Tribe  Bus  Co-op.  Charlie  was  a journalist  and  cartoonist  for  Kainai 
News  Media.  He  was  a rancher  and  one  of  the  first  to  be  a Blood  Tribe 
Police  Officer.  He  worked  for  the  following  companies;  Canada  Packers, 
Blood  Tribe  Ranch,  public  works,  hay  plant.  Head  Smashed  In  Buffalo  Jump, 
Waterton  Park  and  Bouvry  Exports.  He  received  his  education  at  St.  Mary's 
School,  where  he  excelled  in  all  sports  he  participated  in.  Charlie  was  a 
spectacular  athlete,  playing  hockey,  football,  basketball,  rodeo,  etc. 
Charlie  was  an  All  Round  Cowboy  and  an  excellent  horseman.  He  participated 
in  every  event  but  it  was  in  Bullriding  and  steer  wrestling  he  excelled. 
His  most  coveted  win  was  in  1995  at  Writing-on-Stone  in  Steer  Wrestling 
where  he  earned  a 4.2  seconds  to  win.  When  he  was  7 years  old  he  broke  his 
first  horse  and  after  that  there  wasn't  a horse  he  couldn't  ride.  Charlie 
helped  his  brothers,  nieces,  nephews  in  rodeo  and  he  was  very  proud  of  all 
of  them.  Charlie  was  a gifted  artist  and  could  draw  anything  asked  of  him. 
He  did  portraits  of  religious  works  and  at  the  time  of  his  passing  had 
sent  his  book  of  "NAPI  and  the  Buffalo"  to  be  published.  He  was  a 
published  illustrator  in  the  book  "Niipaitapiiyssin(life) " . His  artwork 
was  truly  a gift  from  his  heart.  He  also  loved  to  make  cartoons  of  family 
and  friends  to  make  everyone  laugh.  Charlie  had  the  biggest  heart  in  the 
world  and  would  always  stop  to  lend  a helping  hand.  He  always  had  a story 


or  a joke  that  would  have  the  whole  room  laughing.  Charlie  was  a devout 
Catholic  and  he  made  is  Cursillo  in  1987  in  Gleichen  . His  theme  was  "Take 
up  thy  Cross"  and  he  worked  every  Cursillo  that  he  could.  Charlie  was  a 
loving  caring  father  and  grandfather,  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  brag 
about  any  of  his  children  or  grandchildren . 

Charlie  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  loving  wife,  Melodie  Bastien  and  his 
children;  Isabelle,  Abigail,  Tabor,  Evander,  Brandon,  Shane,  Shauna  (Rick) 
and  lamie.  Grandchildren;  Raelynn,  Mary-Rose,  and  grandchild  ; his 
stepsons;  Chad,  TyReese  and  Derek  Smith;  his  father,  lames  Twigg; 
brothers;  Wayne,  Clayton  (Val),  Sheldon  (Kim),  Cory  (lolaine),  losh  and 
Warren  (Kathy)  Twigg;  his  sisters;  Geraldine,  Bernadette,  Carolyn  and 
Annette  (Alvin)  and  sister  in  law,  Marilyn  Alexander.  He  is  also  survived 
by  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

Charlie  was  predeceased  by  his  infant  daughter,  Hope(1997);  his  loving 
mother  Celina  Twigg  (1994);  his  brothers;  Leonard  Twigg  (1952),  and  Tony 
Twigg  (1993)  and  his  sister  Doreen  Zubach  (1977);  his  grandparents;  Clara 
and  Harry  Big  Throat,  lames  and  Margaret  Twigg  Sr.  and  Paternal 
Grandfather,  Emil  SmallFace. 

A Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod  on 
Wednesday,  October  6,  2004  at  5:00  p.m.  A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St. 
Mary's  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on  Wednesday,  October  6, 
2004  beginning  at  7:00  p.m.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's 
Church  on  Thursday,  October  7,  2004  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Father  Les 
Kwiatkowski  officiating.  Interment  in  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

October  23,  2004 

Zuni  Li ' dekwakkwya  lana/big  wind  moon 
Western  Cherokee  Duninhdi/harvest  moon 
Mvskogee  Otowoskv-rakko/big  chestnut  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  Nvda  tsiyahloha/harvest  moon 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM,  Frostys  Amerindian  and  RezLife  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


United  States  citizenship  was  just  another  way  of  absorbing  us  and 
destroying  our  customs  and  our  government.  How  could  these  Europeans 
come  over  and  tell  us  we  were  citizens  in  our  country?  We  had  our 
own  citizenship.  By  its  [the  Citizenship  Act  of  1924]  provisions  all 
Indians  were  automatically  made  United  States  citizens  whether  they 
wanted  to  be  so  or  not.  This  was  a violation  of  our  sovereignty." 

Our  citizenship  was  in  our  nations." 

_ Chief  Clinton  Rickard,  Tuscarora 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

i Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Veterans'  Day  is  November  11. 

If  a bill  approved  in  congress  gets  signed,  November  7 is  Native  American 
Veterans'  Day. 

No  matter  what  your  position  is  on  the  chaos  in  the  mideast,  do  all  you 
can  to  support  the  men  and  women  risking  their  lives  there.  "Native 
Crossings",  the  companion  obituary  listings  for  this  newsletter,  lists 
our  brothers  and  sisters  who  completed  their  earth  walk  over  there  almost 
every  week  - this  in  spite  of  administration  efforts  to  keep  body  count 
out  of  the  news. 

We  have  always  stepped  up  and  fulfilled  our  destinies  as  warriors,  and 
are  doing  so  now. 

I have  the  honor  of  serving  as  emcee  at  the  Euharlee  Georgia  Native 
American  Festival  that  is  hosted  by  a warrior  society  and  is  a healing 
circle  for  veterans.  Those  veterans  and  their  families  we  do  not  see  at 
Euharlee  will  be  kept  in  our  prayers 

Again,  I make  a simple  request  - support  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
harms  way. 


ANNUAL  WINTER  APPEALS 

Thursday,  September  30,  I sent  out  a notice  to  several  individuals  and 
groups  that  have  supported  winter  needs.  I am  sharing  that  notice  with 
all  readers  and  asking  you  to  please  let  this  space  help  you  help  our 
Peoples . 

Greetings 

This  brief  email  is  being  sent  as  winter  nears. 

I distribute  a newsletter,  Wotanging  Ikchej  and  each  year 
before  winter  sets  in  through  the  first  of  January  I run 
names,  addresses  and  needs  of  our  elders  and  children  throughout 
Indian  Country.  I don't  draw  any  lines  such  as  rez/urban.  If 
there  is  a need,  it's  included. 

Send  the  contact  name,  address,  phone,  email,  website 
(or  as  much  as  you  can) 

Include  the  need  (clothing,  toys  for  kids,  food,  fuel  money...) 

If  there  is  a limited  run  (like  now  to  two  weeks  before  Christmas) 
include  that. 

Send  your  information  to:  gars@speakeasy.net 

Please  make  the  subject:  WINTER  HELP  (all  caps) 

Get  this  information  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Spread  the  word.  I will 
also  copy  whatever  I run  in  Wotanging  Ikche  to  some  of  the  Mailing 
Lists  I'm  on,  like  RezLife,  NDNAIM,  Rez_LIfe,  FrostysAmerlndian . . . 

Thanks, 

gary 


The  first  response  came  from  our  Mohawk  brother.  Frosty  Deere. 

It  is  an  important  need  to  those  Mohawk  who  call  Kahnawake  home. 


Date:  Thu,  30  Sep  2004  19:52:51  -0400 
From:  "Frosty"  <frosty@kahonwes . com> 


Sub j : Re:  Winter  Needs  Rez  & Urban 


http: //www. tewateiahsatakaritat . com/pool/ 

Maybe  you  could  include  the  above  address,  it  explains  everything. 

The  Kahnawake  Pool  Project 

What  happened  to  the  Current  pool? 

Its  old,  out  dated,  broken  and  cant  be  used  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

How  can  people  help? 

Well  you  can  either  buy  a raffle  ticket,  donate  money,  or  help  find 
people  to  donate  money  for  the  pool. 

How  can  I help  ? 

Well  their  are  number  of  ways,  one  is  just  send  a dollar  to  Indoor 
Pool  Project,  Box  821,  Kahnawake  Quebec  10L-1B0. 

Take  a collection  where  you  work. 

Get  the  company  where  you  work  to  donate. 

Spread  the  word  to  as  many  people  you  know  that  can  afford  a dollar 
or  more. 


Contacts : 

Ronald  Deere  aka  Frosty 
E-mail  Address(es): 
f rosty@f rostys . qc . ca 
f rosty@kahonwes . com 


Mackenzie  Whyte 
E-mail  Address: 
mackenziew@mck. ca 

Lou  Ann  Stacey 
E-mail  Address: 
louanns@mck. ca 


Date:  Sunday,  October  10,  2004  04:16  pm 
From:  Lisa  <lisamarie59@hotmail . com> 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups.com> 

Greetings  everyone. 

Happy  Fall  ! The  cooler  weather  is  setting  in.  Elections 
are  next  month,  get  out  an  vote.  We  still  need  to  believe  that  our 
votes  count.  Two  important  votes  next  month,  not  only  for  the  U.S. 
President  but  for  all  you  Pine  Ridge  tribal  members  your  presidential 
election.  "VOTE" 

TOY  DRIVE  : Leonard  wanted  us  to  kick  off  the  x-mas  toy  drive  for 
Oglala.  Grandmother  Roselyn  will  be  hosting  this  event  again  this 
year.  "NEW"  toys  will  be  accepted  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Clothing  items  that  are  always  needed  such  as  socks,  stocking  caps, 
gloves,  shoes  and  underware  (new)  will  be  given  to  the  Loneman 
School  Nurse  to  be  given  on  a "needed"  basis.  Roselyn  says  there 
are  many  children  who  come  to  school  in  the  middle  of  a South  Dakota 
winter  wearing  sandels.  So  the  school  nurse  will  be  able  to  handle 
these  items  better  as  needed.  Roselyn  will  also  accept  Wal-Mart  and 
K-mart  gift  cards.  These  will  help  with  specific  items  that  she  can 
purchase.  Everything  should  be  mailed  directly  to  Roselyn' s house. 

Roselyn  lumping  Bull 
PO  Box  207 
Oglala,  SD  57764 
(605)  867-2231 

(Note:  FYI:  Grandmother  Roselyn' s will  be  celebrating  a birthday  in 
Nov.  I could  be  off  on  this  a day  but  I think  it  is  Nov  15,  and  she 
will  be  74. ) 


Date:  Tuesday,  October  12,  2004  01:25  pm 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub  j : Winter  Needs 


Greetings  Gary, 

Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children  (HYS)  is  working  on  a new  winter 
project  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  MT.  I will  send  you  the 
request  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  I pray  that  once  again  many  people  will 
send  help  to  all  the  places  with  children,  elders  and  families  in  need  of 
support . 

We  do  have  a Christmas  catalogue  which  is  ready  for  people  who  wish  to 
order  First  Nations  art  and  crafts  items.  These  items  make  very  nice  gifts 
for  Christmas.  They  are  authentic  First  Nations  artwork  and  items  like 
horsehair  hatbands  or  belts  can  also  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  ALL  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  used  to  help  the  elders  and 
children  in  need.  The  founder  of  HYS  is  Northern  Cheyenne  and  our  contacts 
on  the  reservation  are  Northern  Cheyenne  also. 

It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  if  you  could  regularly  enclose  the  url 
to  the  HYS  catalogue  in  your  newsletter. 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc rafts . html 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
Thank  you  for  your  message  and  continued  support. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you  and  Janet, 

Respectfully, 

Brigitte 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/stopabuse . html 
Adult  Children  of  Child  Abuse 

http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/ adult_children_of_child_abuse/ 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc raft s . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w= 


gars@speakeasy . org 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Louis  Gray:  Crucial  Vote, 
are  you  Registered 

- Native  American  Votes 
critical  in  S.D.  Contest 

- Courage  guaranteed  N.M.  Indians' 
Freedom  to  Vote 

- Rock  the  Rez,  get  out  the  Vote 

- Letter  from  CNO  Chief  Smith 
Get  Out  the  Vote 

- NCAI  kicks  off  Convention 

- High  Court  frustrates  Indians 

- Nation's  Indians 

fearing  loss  of  independence 


- Indian  Fisherman 

worried  about  Mercury  Pollution 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Let's  find  Sakakawea's  Grave 

- Interior  signs  Pipeline 
Agreement  renewal 

- Kanehsatake  Elections 

- Town  fate  tied  to  Kake 
Tribal  fight  to  survive 

- Saskatchewan  Me'tis 
declare  Hunting  Rights 

- Manitoba  Me'tis 

may  face  charges  for  Hunting 


- Nez  Perce  Trail  tells  Stories 
of  Honor,  Sorrow 

- Efforts  revived  to  save  Black  Mesa 

- Telescope  Site  opposed  by  Tribes 
to  be  dedicated 

- Dzil  Nchaa  Si  An 

- Desecration  of  Burial  Mound 

- Support  offered 

in  Oneida  Land  Claim  Case 

- A fight  to  save  the  Tradition 
of  Wild  Rice 

- Stay  optimistic  about 
new  Klamath  Partnership 

"RE : Louis  Gray:  Crucial  Vote 

Date:  Tue,  12  Oct  2004  09:06:27  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - - 

filename="LOUIS  GRAY:  INDIAN  VOTE" 


Treaty  3 sets  agenda 
for  coming  Year 

Nobody  loves  Indigenous  People 
who  Resist 

Brazilians  Battle  Indians 
Native  Prisoner 

--  Good  News  from  Manuel  Redwoman 
Rustywire: 

Albuquerque  Indian  School 
Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 
Tali  Unole  Verse: 

Voices  from  Long  Ago 
Upcoming  Events 

are  you  Registered"  


http: //www. nati vet imes . com/ index. asp Pact ion=displayarticle&article_id=5265 

Commentary:  Crucial  vote  approaches,  are  you  registered? 

Friday  the  last  day  to  register 

Many  suffered  greatly  for  this  precious  right 

TULSA  OK 

Louis  Gray 

October  7,  2004 

In  Oklahoma,  Friday,  October  8th  is  the  last  day  to  register  to  vote  in 
the  November  election.  South  Dakota  has  until  October  18  to  register. 

Native  American  Tribes  are  registering  their  fellow  tribesmen  in  record 
numbers.  A source  at  the  Cherokee  Nation  says  that  tribe  may  well  sign  up 
15,000  new  voters  for  the  coming  election.  Other  tribes  are  also 
registering  impressive  numbers.  Dr.  Tom  Coburn's  racially  insensitive 
comments  about  Cherokees  may  awaken  the  sleeping  giant.  Coburn  may  be 
credited  with  energizing  the  Native  American  vote.  But,  lets  not  just  vote 
against  him,  but  for  something.  Our  future. 

There  can  never  be  enough  registered  voters,  and  with  so  much  on  the 
line,  every  Native  American  who  is  able,  needs  to  register  and  vote.  But, 
first  you  have  to  register. 

Go  to  the  election  board,  or  contact  your  tribe  and  see  who  is  in  charge 
of  voter  registration  to  sign  up  for  the  coming  election. 

Voting  for  Native  Americans  is  only  80  years  old,  and  Indians  are  the 
least  likely  to  vote  of  any  race  in  America.  Many  would  find  that  ironic 
since  no  group  has  more  reason  to  vote  than  anyone  else.  More  legislation 
is  passed  regarding  Indian  people  than  any  other  race.  Per  capita,  we  have 
the  lowest  representation  among  all  racial  groups. 

Not  all  of  the  legislation  is  for  the  benifet  of  Indian  people.  Not  all 
political  parties  work  for  Indian  people.  Politicians  attack  Indian  causes 
and  people  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  Indian  people  cannot  respond  with 
the  vote  because  not  only  because  of  our  low  registration,  but  the  ones 
that  are  registered  are  less  likely  to  vote.  That  may  be  changing. 

Indian  people  have  shed  more  blood  per  capita  than  any  other  race  so 
that  this  country  can  remain  free.  Indian  people  have  stood  in  harm's  way 
to  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  cannot  vote.  Native  people  have  voted 
with  their  lives,  now  is  the  time  to  vote  at  the  ballot  box.  We  must  honor 
the  sacrifices  of  those  who  gave  up  everything  so  that  we  could  vote  for 
our  children. 

<> 

Indian  people  are  the  First  Americans, 
may  we  become  the  first  to  vote  in  2004. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 


RE:  Native  American  Votes  critical  in  S.D.  Contest 


Date:  Wed,  13  Oct  2004  08:48:12  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="SOUTH  DAKOTA  VOTES" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http://www.thehill.com/news/101304/sd.aspx 

Native  American  votes  critical  in  S.D.  contest 
Thune  hopes  Bush  coattails  will  help  him  defeat  Daschle 
By  Geoff  Earle 
October  13,  2004 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - American  Indians  traverse  South  Dakota's  wind-swept 
plains  from  reservations  across  the  state  to  join  in  the  annual  Black 
Hills  Pow  Wow  - held  in  the  pine-covered  mountains  they  believe  is  their 
spiritual  birthplace.  Politicians  come  here,  too,  seeking  votes  that  could 
decide  the  most  closely  watched  Senate  race  in  the  country. 

Former  Rep.  John  Thune  (R)  works  the  event  for  hours,  knowing  that  he 
lost  to  Democratic  Sen.  Tim  Johnson  in  2002  by  only  524  votes.  The  final 
ballots  that  made  the  difference  came  from  the  impoverished  Pine  Ridge 
reservation  about  two  hours  southeast  of  here.  Almost  all  of  them  went  to 
Johnson.  "We're  working  hard  to  earn  their  vote,"  Thune  says. 

This  year,  as  almost  every  voter  in  South  Dakota  knows  from  almost 
nonstop  politicking  and  constant  media  coverage,  Thune  is  engaged  in  a 
battle  with  an  even  tougher  opponent.  Senate  Minority  Leader  Tom  Daschle. 

Although  Thune  hopes  to  get  a boost  from  President  Bush's  popularity  - 
Bush  carried  the  state  60  to  38  percent  in  2000  - Thune  needs  to  do 
something  to  blunt  Daschle's  support  among  about  a fifth  of  Republican 
voters,  who  are  mindful  of  what  Daschle  can  deliver  as  the  Senate's 
leading  Democrat.  Picking  off  some  of  Daschle's  Indian  voters  could  make 
up  the  difference. 

At  the  annual  powwow,  guests  line  up  to  shake  hands  with  Thune  and  GOP 
state  Sen.  Larry  Diedrich,  who  is  running  for  the  House  seat  held  by 
Democrat  Stephanie  Herseth,  after  attending  a chili  "feed"  sponsored  by 
state  Republicans.  But  several  of  them  expect  more  than  a handshake  and  a 
snapshot  with  the  candidate.  They  want  hard  assurances  about  delivering 
social  services  to  the  reservations  and  honoring  treaty  obligations. 

"We  need  help,"  says  Kay  Allison,  a member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
tribe.  "We  need  housing  - everything." 

The  powwow  is  an  ideal  opportunity  to  reach  some  of  the  poorest  and  most 
isolated  voters  in  a state  whose  small  population  entitles  it  to 
representation  by  only  a single  House  member. 

Daschle  had  hoped  to  hold  a "feed"  of  his  own  the  previous  night  but  had 
to  stay  in  Washington  as  the  Senate  held  a rare  weekend  session.  He  had  to 
cancel  televised  debates  with  Thune  scheduled  here  on  Friday,  Sunday  and 
Monday  nights  and  to  pass  up  countless  opportunities  for  retail  politics, 
from  homecoming  parades  to  high  school  football  games. 

While  Daschle  stayed  in  Washington  to  toil  with  a threatened  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  filibuster  on  a tax  bill,  Thune  lined  up  for  the 
ceremonial  grand  entry  into  the  Rapid  City  Civic  Center,  standing 
alongside  hundreds  of  Indians  wearing  face  paint  and  ceremonial  garb 
replete  with  eagle  feathers  and  animal  pelts. 

But  even  though  Daschle  was  pinned  down  in  Washington,  he  got  to  bring 
home  a substantial  prize:  a $3  million  drought-relief  package  that  he 
helped  attach  to  an  emergency  spending  package  of  Florida  hurricane  relief, 
plus  tax  benefits  to  benefit  ethanol  producers,  a major  industry  in  the 
state . 

The  grand  entry  drags  on  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Thune 
enthusiastically  joins  in,  hopping  from  foot  to  foot  alongside  Lakota 
Sioux  tribesmen  as  they  bang  bass  drums. 

Afterward,  the  three-term  former  congressman  finds  himself  in  a closed- 
door  meeting  with  a circle  of  tribal  activists  eager  to  test  him.  Several 


say  they  are  open  to  political  change,  citing  persistent  poverty  on 
reservations  despite  Daschle's  26  years  in  Congress. 

"A  lot  of  us  are  taken  for  granted,"  says  Hesse  Taken  Alive,  who  lives 
on  the  Standing  Rock  reservation  along  the  North  Dakota  border  and  says  he 
has  never  voted  for  a Republican.  "Now  we're  asking  these  questions:  What 
kind  of  commitments  can  you  make  to  us?" 

Taken  Alive  says  he  is  angry  about  a legislative  rider  that  Daschle 
pushed  through  Congress  to  allow  limited  logging  in  old-growth  forests  in 
the  Black  Hills.  He  says  he's  also  disappointed  in  the  lack  of  progress  at 
an  invitation-only  tribal  summit  Daschle  held  last  month.  "We're  hoping 
this  gentleman  will  be  able  to  offer  more,"  he  tells  a reporter. 

Other  tribe  members  want  to  hear  Thune's  position  on  reparations  - like 
those  awarded  to  Hapanese  Americans  interned  in  prison  camps  during  World 
War  II. 

Most  important,  they  want  assurances  that  the  U.S.  government  will  honor 
its  treaty  obligations  - in  particular  the  1851  Treaty  of  Fort  Laramie  and 
the  1868  Treaty  with  the  Sioux  - which  established  the  boundaries  of  the 
Great  Sioux  reservation  across  five  states,  including  half  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  and  the  Black  Hills. 

"The  federal  government  has  a responsibility  and  obligation  to  honor 
treaties,"  Thune  tells  the  group.  That  seems  to  do  the  trick  for  Taken 
Alive . 

"That's  the  kind  of  people  we're  going  to  work  with  - that  are  honest 
and  simple,"  he  tells  the  group  after  Thune's  comments. 

But  according  to  Charmaine  White  Face,  a political  columnist,  "Thune's 
responses  indicated  that  he  doesn't  understand  what  the  treaty  really 
means."  She  then  turns  Daschle's  clout,  presumed  to  be  his  strength,  on 
its  head.  "To  me,  a freshman  senator  is  less  dangerous  than  a minority 
leader,"  she  said.  "He's  trainable.  Daschle's  an  old  dog." 

Daschle  is  perhaps  the  nation's  most  endangered  incumbent  senator,  along 
with  freshman  Lisa  Murkowski  (R-Alaska).  The  race  is  considered  a toss-up, 
although  Daschle  has  held  a slight  but  steady  lead  in  recent  independent 
polls.  On  the  South  Dakota  airwaves,  the  candidates  have  been  heavily 
engaged  since  Dune  while  outside  groups  and  party  committees  have  poured 
millions  into  the  race. 

The  National  Republican  Senatorial  Committee  has  run  ads  linking  Daschle 
to  Kennedy  and  Sen.  Dohn  Kerry.  In  one  of  the  more  positive  ads  on  the  air, 
a mustached  man  identified  as  a Democrat  praises  Thune,  saying,  "I  don't 
think  he'll  go  back  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  forget  who  he  is  and  where 
he's  from"  - a clear  dig  at  Daschle. 

Daschle's  ads  respond  in  kind.  "Dohn  Thune  talks  a good  game  but  doesn't 
back  it  up,"  says  the  announcer  on  one  Daschle  radio  spot  about  ethanol. 

Despite  the  negative  ads  filling  the  airwaves,  many  voters  hold  both 
candidates  in  high  regard.  "I  like  all  of  them,"  says  Allison,  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  tribe  member,  who  collects  Social  Security  and  got  a 
small  part  in  the  movie  "Dances  with  Wolves,"  which  was  filmed  here. 
Daschle,  she  says,  "tries  to  help  the  Indian." 

Daschle  hopes  to  get  as  much  as  95  percent  of  the  American  Indian  vote, 
a few  points  more  than  went  to  Dohnson,  who  has  strong  ties  on  the 
reservations.  Daschle  has  field  offices  on  every  reservation  and  set  up  a 
registration  office  on  the  populous  Pine  Ridge  reservation  eight  months 
ago. 

Republicans  just  set  up  an  office  in  a prime  location  near  the  gas 
station  and  taco  stand  where  people  congregate.  Daschle  has  visited  each 
reservation  in  the  state  and  won  the  endorsement  of  all  the  tribal 
governments . 

"He's  an  excellent  campaigner,"  says  George  McGovern,  the  former  senator 
and  Democratic  presidential  nominee  in  1972  who  now  lives  in  the  small 
town  of  Mitchell.  "He's  a tireless  worker  - keeps  himself  in  top-notch 
physical  and  mental  condition." 

McGovern  says  South  Dakota  voters  have  become  more  "pragmatic  and 
independent"  since  he  was  defeated  by  Republican  Dim  Abdnor  in  1980,  whom 
Daschle  defeated  six  years  later.  Daschle  "has  to  count  on  getting  every 
Democrat  in  the  state  plus  25  percent  of  the  Republicans  to  win,"  he  said. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  candidates,  much  will  hinge  on  the 


presidential  contest,  where  a Bush  win  of  up  to  65  percent  could  boost 
Republicans  across  the  ticket.  Still,  Daschle  aides  say  coattails  won't 
mean  much  in  a state  where  both  candidates  have  100  percent  name 
identification  and  many  voters  have  met  them  both. 

And  although  he  will  win  handily  statewide.  Bush  may  not  be  able  to  help 
Thune  in  Indian  country.  "We  want  a different  [president],"  says  Allison. 

"I  don't  like  the  war.  They  killed  my  grandson." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Hill,  Washington,  DC. 
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His  courage  guaranteed  N.M.  Indians'  freedom  to  vote 
October  13,  2004 

In  1948  a 44-year-old  former  Marine  sergeant  and  World  War  II  veteran  was 
the  principal  at  Laguna  Pueblo  Day  School  and  taught  classes  there.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  GI  Bill,  he  also  took  courses  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

On  lune  14  of  that  year  he  went  to  register  to  vote  at  the  Valencia 
County  Courthouse  in  Los  Lunas.  Even  though  he  was  a U.S.  citizen,  a local 
resident  and  a war  veteran,  clerks  refused  to  register  Miguel  H.  Trujillo 
because  he  was  an  American  Indian. 

In  1924  the  Indian  Citizenship  Act  graciously  deemed  American  Indians 
citizens  of  their  own  land,  earning  them  the  right  to  vote  in  federal 
elections . 

But  24  years  later,  forward-thinking  New  Mexico  still  prevented  Indians 
who  lived  on  reservations  (which,  in  1948,  was  probably  99  percent  of 
Indians  in  New  Mexico)  from  voting  in  state  elections  under  a provision  in 
the  state  Constitution  that  prohibited  "insane  persons  . . . and  Indians 
not  taxed."  In  other  words,  if  you  were  mentally  ill  or  lived  on  a 
reservation,  or  both,  you  couldn't  vote. 

Outraged  that  he  could  fight  for  the  United  States  in  war,  but  couldn't 
vote  in  his  home  state,  Trujillo  of  Isleta  Pueblo,  sued  New  Mexico  in 
federal  court  and  won.  On  Aug.  3,  1948,  a three-judge  panel  in  Santa  Fe 
ruled  that  New  Mexico's  provision  banning  Indians  was  "discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  race"  and  violated  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  ruling  was  hailed  by  then-U.S.  Sen.  Dennis  Chavez,  an  Albuquerque 
Democrat,  who  said:  "The  idea  that  Indians  are  not  beneficiaries  of 
American  rights  like  any  other  citizen  belongs  to  long  ago.  New  Mexico 
cannot  give  one  class  of  citizens  civil  rights  and  deprive  the  Indians  of 
the  same.  We  are  making  progress." 

A couple  of  months  later,  however,  state  Attorney  General  Walter  Kegel 
had  to  reject  Santa  Fe  District  Attorney  Marcelino  Gutierrez's  request  for 
double  lines  at  polling  places  so  "intelligent  voters  can  vote  without 
having  to  wait  for  all  of  the  Indian  voters." 

Trujillo  predated  such  civil  rights  heroes  as  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  Dr.  and  Rosa  Parks,  yet  remains  mostly  unknown  in  New  Mexico  and  U.S. 
history.  There  is,  however,  an  annual  award  in  his  name  for,  fittingly, 
people  whose  humanitarian  efforts  in  Albuquerque  were  for  the  most  part 
unrecognized  in  their  lifetimes. 

Trujillo  went  on  to  a lifelong  career  in  education,  picking  up 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  at  UNM  and  working  toward  a doctorate  at 
Cal-Berkeley . His  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  administrative  and  teaching 
work  led  to  positions  in  Utah,  Laguna,  Tohatchi,  Paraje  School,  Picuris 
Pueblo  and  Yuma  Indian  School. 

He  died  in  August  1989  at  a Laguna  Pueblo  nursing  home  after  a series  of 
strokes  left  him  largely  unable  to  communicate.  His  civil  rights  efforts 
were  the  topic  of  a seminar  at  the  Indian  Pueblo  Cultural  Center  in  1987. 


He  was  unable  to  attend  and  when  told  of  the  seminar,  "He  didn't  do 
anything  but  cry,"  his  daughter,  Josephine  Waconda,  was  quoted  as  saying. 
"He  understood  what  was  going  onj  he  couldn't  formulate  the  words." 

On  Nov.  2,  Indians  in  New  Mexico  can  honor  Trujillo's  courageous  efforts 
by  going  to  the  polls  - or  not.  Thanks  to  him,  at  least  they  have  that 
choice. 

Eddie  Chuculate  (Creek/Cherokee)  is  a Tribune  copy  editor  who  writes 
about  American  Indian  issues.  His  column  appears  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Wednesdays  of  the  month. 

Reach  him  at  823-3677  or  echuculate@abqtrib.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Rock  the  Rez 

Mille  Lacs  Band,  other  state  tribes  host  events  to  encourage  Indians 

to  get  out  and  vote  in  November 

By  JODIE  TWEED 

Staff  Writer 

October  16,  2004 

ONAMIA  - It's  been  80  years  since  American  Indians  were  granted  the  right 
to  vote. 

While  they  typically  haven't  voted  in  large  numbers,  an  initiative  is 
under  way  at  Minnesota's  11  Indian  reservations  to  get  Indians  out  to  vote 
in  the  November  election,  a move  that  could  demonstrate  to  politicians 
that  Indian  voters  are  a strong  force  on  the  political  landscape. 

Friday,  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  hosted  Rock  the  Rez  Vote  Campaign 
Tour  2004,  a free  public  concert  and  get-out-the-vote  event  at  the  Grand 
Casino  Mille  Lacs  Events  & Convention  Center  near  Onamia.  An  estimated  200 
people  attended  the  free  event,  which  included  music  by  Robby  Romero  and 
Red  Thunder,  Mille  Lacs  Band's  Little  Otter  Singers  and  Mille  Lacs  Band 
member  Cole  Premo  and  his  band.  Dubiously  Grand. 

Melanie  Benjamin,  chief  executive  for  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  and  co-chair 
of  the  state-wide  Get  Out  The  Vote  campaign,  told  concert  goers  that  the 
Native  voice  is  strong  when  they  band  together. 

"I  just  can't  stress  how  important  it  is  to  get  out  there,"  said 
Benjamin.  "Let's  show  the  state  of  Minnesota  what  Indian  country  can  do 
when  we  get  together." 

Rick  Anderson,  who  works  in  the  Office  of  Government  Affairs  for  the 
Mille  Lacs  Band,  said  only  about  17  percent  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band's  2,600 
eligible  voters  are  registered  to  vote.  Their  goal  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  registered  voters  to  50  percent  this  year,  he  said. 

"I  really  think  they  don't  think  their  vote  counts  and  we  want  to  show 
them  it  does,"  said  Anderson. 

The  Mille  Lacs  Band's  Get  Out  The  Vote  committee  has  been  giving  away  T- 
shirts  and  buttons  about  the  importance  of  voting  at  powwows  and  other 
community  meetings.  Before  the  Oct.  12  deadline  they  had  been  pre- 
registering voters. 

Before  the  Nov.  2 election,  tribal  youth  will  go  door-to-door  with 
adults  on  the  Indian  reservation  to  encourage  people  to  vote,  and  the  band 
is  offering  free  rides  to  anyone  in  the  community  who  needs  them  to  go 
vote. 

The  Mille  Lacs  Band  has  created  a voter's  guide  that  will  be  sent  to 
band  members  to  introduce  them  to  their  local,  state  and  national 
candidates  and  where  they  stand  on  the  issues. 


Dudy  Hanks,  a Mille  Lacs  Band  employee  and  statewide  Get  Out  The  Vote 
project  coordinator,  said  teams  have  been  established  at  all  11  Indian 
reservations  in  the  state  to  encourage  Indian  voting.  While  it's  too  early 
to  tell  if  this  effort  has  paid  off.  Hanks  said  the  campaign  has  given  the 
tribes  a sense  of  camaraderie.  Mille  Lacs  Band  members,  members  of  other 
tribes  and  non-Indian  community  members  attended  Friday's  concert. 

"It's  a fun  way  to  get  people  together  and  say,  'Let  your  voice  be  heard 
on  election  day,'"  said  Hanks.  "You  can  make  a difference." 

Shane  Aune,  a Mille  Lacs  Band  member,  brought  his  wife  and  children  to 
Friday's  concert.  Aune  said  they  came  for  the  music.  Aune  said  for  the 
first  time  ever,  his  van  is  sporting  a political  bumper  sticker,  one  that 
supports  John  Kerry. 

Aune  said  he  is  impressed  by  Kerry  and  his  stand  on  issues,  including 
the  protection  of  the  environment. 

"I  really  expect  the  numbers  to  be  a whole  lot  higher  this  year,"  Aune 
said  of  Indian  voters.  "Even  the  youth  are  looking  at  the  issues.  They're 
thinking  about  it." 

lamie  Edwards,  a Mille  Lacs  Band  member,  manned  a Kerry/Edwards  booth 
outside  Friday's  concert.  He  has  been  working  full  time  for  the 
Kerry/Edwards  campaign  to  encourage  Indian  voters  to  cast  their  votes  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  candidate. 

"I  think  Kerry  has  a well  thought-out  position  and  a real  clear 
understanding  of  tribal  sovereignty  and  the  trust  responsibility  that  the 
federal  government  has  with  tribal  government,"  said  Edwards.  "I  think 
voting  is  critical  and  I think  people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  Native 
American  vote  is  critical.  This  is  a close  race  and  this  is  a swing  state 
and  I think  the  Native  voice  can  really  make  a difference." 

Benjamin  told  concert  goers  she  was  not  telling  anyone  which  candidate 
they  should  vote  for  but  simply  encouraged  them  to  vote,  adding  they  can 
register  to  vote  at  the  polls  as  long  as  they  bring  proper  identification. 

Hanks  said  there  are  33,000  eligible  Indian  voters  in  the  state.  She 
said  the  Get  Out  The  Vote  project  likely  will  continue  beyond  the  November 
election  to  encourage  increased  Indian  voter  turnout  at  future  elections. 
She  said  they  will  be  surveying  Indian  voters  as  they  leave  the  polls  to 
find  out  if  their  efforts  to  get  them  to  the  polls  made  a difference. 

30DIE  TWEED  can  be  reached  at  jodie.tweed@brainerddispatch.com  or  855-5858. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Brainerd  Dispatch. 
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Cherokee  Nation  Action  Center  Message 
A special  message  from  Principal  Chief  Smith: 

Some  of  you  have  been  surprised  by  my  change  of  policy  in  supporting 
individual  candidates  in  state  and  federal  elections.  The  change  was 
not  undertaken  lightly,  or  alone.  The  Cherokee  Nation  Tribal  Council 
and  I have  been  motivated  to  support  U.S.  Senate  candidate  Brad  Carson 
with  our  votes  and  our  finances  because  of  the  actions  of  his  opponent, 

Tom  Coburn. 

Tom  Coburn  has  publicly  attacked  the  Cherokee  Nation.  You  can  hear  his 
comments  in  his  own  words  by  going  to  our  web  site,  www.cherokee.org. 

You  can  hear  him  say  that  Cherokees  "aren't  Indians"  and  that  our 
treaties  are  "primitive  agreements  that  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  Oklahoma's  future,"  and  that  he  would  stop  tribal  courts. 

I believe  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  a part  of  Oklahoma's  future,  as 
much  as  or  more  so  than  we  are  a part  of  Oklahoma's  past.  We  employ 
more  than  4,500  people  in  our  government  and  our  businesses.  We  build 
roads  and  fund  public  education.  We  provide  health  care  to  our 


citizens . 

Fortunately,  Brad  Carson  realizes  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  other 
Indian  Nations  are  assets  to  Oklahoma. 

Coburn  and  Carson  have  differences  of  opinions  on  many  issues  important 
to  the  future  of  the  Cherokee  Nation: 

Issue:  Indian  Health  Care 

Tom  Coburn:  Coburn  would  cut  funding  to  Indian  clinics  and  hospitals. 

Brad  Carson:  Carson  supports  funding  Indian  health  care. 

Issue:  Tribal  Courts 

Tom  Coburn:  Coburn  calls  tribal  courts  a "nightmare." 

Brad  Carson:  Carson  supports  sovereign  Indian  governments  and  tribal 
courts . 

Issue:  lobs 

Tom  Coburn:  Coburn  says  Indian  tribes  are  a drain  on  Oklahoma's 
economy,  ignoring  the  fact  that  all  tribal  businesses  re-invest  their 
money  in  Oklahoma. 

Brad  Carson:  Carson  acknowledges  the  contributions  of  Indian 
governments  and  business  to  Oklahoma's  economy. 

Issue:  Tribal  Government 

Tom  Coburn:  Coburn  says  that  tribes  are  bad  for  Oklahoma,  and  has  no 
respect  for  our  treaty  relationship. 

Brad  Carson:  Carson  understands  the  historic  government-to-government 
relationship  between  tribes  and  the  United  States. 

It's  important  for  us  to  realize  the  choice  that  lies  before  us. 

Federal  policy  toward  Indian  tribes  changes  from  time  to  time,  and  if 
Coburn  is  elected,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  fight  to  cut  funding 
for  Indian  programs  across  the  board. 

That  is  why  it  is  my  duty  as  Principal  Chief  to  fight  for  our  people. 

We  can't  sit  still  while  such  an  anti-Indian  candidate  tries  to 
become  the  next  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  home  to  more  than  30  Indian 
tribes . 

The  U.S.  Senate  race  offers  citizens  and  employees  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  a clear  choice  that  will  affect  the  future  of  our  people  for  at 
least  a generation.  A vote  for  Tom  Coburn  is  a vote  to  cut  services  to 
the  Cherokee  people  and  to  tear  up  our  treaty  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  A vote  for  Brad  Carson  clearly  preserves  our  rights  as 
a nation. 

I strongly  urge  you  to  vote  for  Brad  Carson  on  November  2 for  U.S. 
Senate. 

Sincerely, 

Chad  Smith 
Principal  Chief 


The  Cherokee  Nation  is  holding  a "Get  Out  The  Vote"  volunteer  rally 
this  Saturday,  October  16  from  3 - 4:30  p.m.  to  encourage  participation 
in  the  November  elections. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend.  The  Cherokee  Nation  will  provide  door 
prizes  and  refreshments  for  volunteers. 

The  rally  will  be  held  at  the  Cherokee  Nation  Tribal  Complex  Veteran's 
Memorial,  located  3.5  miles  south  of  Tahlequah  on  Highway  62.  For  more 
information  about  Cherokee  Nation's  Get  Out  the  Vote  rally,  please  call 
(918)  456-0671. 


Wado, 

CherokeeLink@cherokee. org 


Webmaster@cherokee.org 
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NCAI  kicks  off  convention 

Teresa  Heinz  Kerry,  D.D.  Hayworth  address  crowd 
FORT  LAUDERDALE  FL 
NCAI  October  12,  2004 

Teresa  Heinz  Kerry,  representing  the  Kerry  for  President  Campaign,  and 
Congressman  D.D.  Hayworth,  R-AZ,  representing  the  Re-elect  George  Bush 
Campaign,  both  applauded  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  for  its 
objective  of  building  momentum  to  deliver  one  million  American  Indian 
votes  on  November  2,  as  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  opened 
its  61st  Annual  Convention  under  the  theme,  "Renewing  The  Vision:  Setting 
A New  Course  For  Indian  Country." 

Getting  out  the  vote  was  clearly  the  dominant  theme  during  the  opening 
session.  NCAI  President  Tex  Hall  said  the  tribal  campaign  has  resonated 
nationwide,  and  the  likelihood  of  the  tribes  generating  a minimum  of  a 
million  votes  is  within  reach. 

"For  those  politicians  who  underestimate  the  Indian  vote,  all  I can  say 
is  look  out.  The  tribes  can  make  a difference,  and  we  will,"  said  Hall. 

"We  will  elect  the  candidates  who  stand  with  us,  and  defeat  the  one  who 
let  us  down.  We  will  stand  up  for  our  ideals  and  take  a stand  against 
oppression . " 

Kerry  said,  "Our  nation  has  not  always  acknowledged  the  tribes,  and  has 
not  always  treated  the  American  Indian  justly.  That  is  an  understatement. 
But  positive  change  is  on  the  way.  We  can  work  together  to  build  an 
American  future  with  equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans."  She  said  one  of 
her  great  gifts  of  the  campaign  has  been  the  opportunity  to  visit  Native 
American  communities  throughout  the  country.  She  pledged  that  a Dohn  Kerry 
White  House  would  work  with  the  tribes  to  find  solutions  to  problems 
ignored  by  the  Bush  Administration. 

"The  doors  of  the  White  House  will  be  open  to  Native  Americans,"  said 
Kerry,  promising  that  in  a Kerry  Administration  tribal  members  would  be 
appointed  to  key  positions,  and  that  increased  levels  of  support  for 
tribal  health  care  (including  passage  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act),  housing,  environmental  protection,  and  economic 
development  would  be  a priority. 

Kerry  expressed  dismay  that  40  percent  of  American  Indian  homes  are  in 
need  of  repair  and  15  percent  are  without  electricity,  and  spoke  to  the 
range  of  other  challenges  that  have  disproportionately  impacted  tribal 
communities.  She  underscored  the  potential  positive  impact  on  Indian 
Country  of  the  Kerry-Edwards  plan  to  provide  health  care  to  every  child, 
including  Indian  children.  She  also  spoke  to  her  husband's  plan  to 
establish  an  enhanced  program  on  alternate  energy  sources  in  the 
Department  of  Energy,  explaining  that  exploration  of  such  energy  sources 
as  wind  and  solar  makes  great  economic  sense.  "It's  the  right  thing  to  do, 
and  it  makes  economic  sense.  No  American  boy  or  girl  should  ever  have  to 
die  for  the  need  for  oil." 

She  commended  the  tribal  objective  to  cast  a million  votes  in  the 
November  election.  "Every  vote  counts,"  she  said.  "Your  vote  counts.  It  is 
very  clear  that  the  Indian  vote  can  make  the  difference  in  the  national 
election,  as  well  as  in  several  state  races."  She  also  said  Kerry  will 
work  toward  meaningful  trust  reform  within  the  first  100  days  after  taking 
office. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Bush  campaign.  Congressman  Hayworth  called  the 


National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  "the  most  important  Congress 
currently  in  session."  Quoting  the  U.S.  Constitution,  he  said  the  federal 
government  clearly  does  have  a long  standing  trust  responsibility  to  the 
tribes . 

Addressing  Mrs.  Kerry's  comments,  Hayworth  said  to  gathered  tribal 
leaders  and  advocates,  "Words  are  wonderful.  Words  can  persuade.  But, 
ultimately,  actions  speak  louder  than  words."  He  hailed  the  Bush 
Administration  as  one  which  has  achieved  many  things  for  the  tribes,  such 
as  the  recent  Executive  Memorandum  on  tribal  sovereignty  and  the 
implementation  of  the  "No  Child  Left  Behind"  education  program.  "This 
president  has  funded  19  new  schools  and  25  school  projects  in  Indian 
Country. " 

He  also  spoke  to  the  President's  support  for  passage  of  the  measure  to 
reauthorize  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  a priority  for  many  in 
Indian  Country.  "Actions  do  speak  louder  than  words,"  he  repeated,  "and 
funding  is  vitally  important.  The  president's  2005  budget  request  is  $3.7 
billion  for  Indian  health  care-an  increase  of  nearly  a half  billion 
dollars  over  fiscal  year  2001." 

"Elections  are  about  choices,"  he  said.  "This  President  knows  he  has  a 
clear  responsibility  to  the  first  Americans,  but  he  would  never  presume  to 
speak  for  them.  If  the  Native  vote  is  to  mean  anything,  first  Americans 
should  never  be  taken  for  granted  and  should  always  exercise  their 
sovereignty.  This  president  understands  tribal  needs,  and  his  record 
speaks  to  that.  This  president  knows  that  tribal  governments  deserve  the 
same  status  and  respect  as  states.  He  is  a friend  of  the  tribes." 

Congressman  John  Lewis,  D-Georgia,  gave  the  keynote  address  for  the  day, 
speaking  to  his  journey  from  struggling  as  an  activist  fighting  for  voting 
rights  to  one  of  the  highest-ranking  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  told  delegates  that  African  Americans  can  definitely 
identify  with  Native  American  challenges  at  the  polls,  and  that  it  is 
distressing  to  him  to  hear  about  efforts  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to 
place  undue  eligibility  requirements  on  tribal  voters.  Lewis  retraced  his 
personal  experience  with  the  literacy  tests  required  in  the  1960's,  his 
experiences  in  marches  with  The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  the  40  times  he 
was  arrested  in  efforts  to  desegregate  the  South,  and  the  deaths  of 
several  friends  and  colleagues  in  that  effort.  "They  didn't  die  in  the 
Middle  East  or  Eastern  Europe  or  South  Vietnam,  but  here  in  our  own 
country-trying  to  get  people  registered  to  vote,"  he  said.  "We  didn't  give 
up.  We  kept  pushing." 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  only  2.4  percent  of  African 
Americans  were  able  to  register  to  vote  in  the  south  due  to  literacy  tests 
and  other  challenges.  "It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  Native 
American,  Hispanic,  Asian,  Black  or  White-we  must  all  be  able  to 
participate.  It  is  your  right.  Make  every  vote  count.  Mobilize.  This  is 
the  most  important  election  of  our  lifetime.  We  can  do  it.  We  must  do  it. 
We  all  live  in  the  same  house.  Don't  let  anyone  divide  us.  Don't  let 
anyone  keep  you  from  the  polls." 

A1  Neuharth,  founder  of  USA  Today  Newspaper,  told  delegates  that  tribes 
are  the  most  under-represented  ethnic  group  in  professional  journalism 
today.  He  apologized  for  this  failure  on  behalf  of  the  newspaper  industry. 
"Of  54,000  people  working  at  daily  newspapers  today,  only  313  are  from  the 
tribes,"  said  Neuharth,  adding  that  history  books  have  failed  to  tell  the 
true  story  of  the  American  Indian.  Worse  yet,  he  said,  they  have  totally 
ignored  contemporary  Indian  Country.  "Some  of  the  best  people  to  tell  this 
story  are  Indian  journalists,"  said  Neuharth,  who  was  presented  with  a 
special  recognition  award  by  the  Native  American  Dournalists  Association. 
Presenting  the  award  was  former  Cherokee  Nation  principal  chief  Wilma 
Mankiller . 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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High  count  frustrates  Indians 
By  John  Holland 
STAFF  WRITER 
October  15,  2004 

FORT  LAUDERDALE  - Facing  an  increasingly  hostile  Congress  and  Supreme 
Court,  Native  American  tribal  leaders  from  around  the  country  came 
together  this  week  to  discuss  ways  to  keep  the  independence  they've 
enjoyed  for  decades. 

The  61st  annual  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  convention  wraps 
up  today  without  any  major  pronouncements  or  visits  from  President 
George  Bush  or  Sen.  John  Kerry,  whom  organizers  hoped  would  arrive 
during  the  week.  The  candidates  sent  surrogates  to  address  the 
increasingly  influential  caucus,  credited  with  helping  sway  several 
close  state  and  federal  elections. 

But  much  of  the  discussion  focused  not  on  tribes'  influence  but  on  their 
vulnerability.  A string  of  court  decisions  over  the  past  20  years 
threatens  to  erode  Indian  sovereignty,  the  long-standing  position  that 
they  should  be  free  to  govern  themselves,  without  interference  from 
state  or  local  governments. 

lohn  Echohawk,  executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund, 
said  tribes  had  great  success  in  federal  courts  until  the  mid-1980s. 

"The  relationship  began  to  change  with  the  advent  of  the  Rehnquist 
Supreme  Court  in  1986,"  Echohawk  said,  referring  to  Chief  lustice 
William  Rehnquist.  "We  face  a very  dangerous  situation  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Some  justices  are  not  understanding  of  Indian  rights,  and  some 
others  are  downright  hostile." 

Echohawk  said  tribes  win  only  about  20  percent  of  their  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  adding  that  "even  criminal  defendants  have  a better" 
success  rate. 

To  combat  that,  the  National  Congress  and  other  Indian  organizations 
formed  the  Supreme  Court  Project  three  years  ago.  A special  committee  of 
lawyers  and  tribal  leaders,  its  goal  is  to  help  tribes  win  their  legal 
battles . 

The  nation's  highest  court  hears,  on  average,  one  or  two  Indian-related 
cases  per  session.  Since  the  Supreme  Court  Project  was  formed,  tribes 
have  had  success,  including  a partial  victory  by  the  Miccosukees, 

Echohawk  said. 

But  in  its  March  ruling,  the  Supreme  Court  also  handed  the  Miccosukees  a 
setback  in  their  fight  to  stop  the  South  Florida  Water  Management 
District  from  polluting  the  Everglades.  The  justices  overturned  six 
years  of  lower  court  rulings  in  favor  of  the  tribe  and  sent  the  case 
back  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Miami  for  more  hearings. 

It  did  rule  that  Everglades  waters  were  being  polluted,  which  the  tribe 
hailed  as  a victory. 

NCAI  President  Tex  Hall,  also  known  as  Red-Tipped  Arrow,  said  his 
organization  is  also  looking  at  political  strategies.  Congress  has  the 
right  to  regulate  Indian  sovereignty;  a point  affirmed  this  year  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  group's  leaders  say  they  are  spending  more  time  and  money  than  ever 
trying  to  lobby  Congress  about  Indian  issues.  Sen.  Ben  Campbell, 

R-Colo.,  the  only  American  Indian  in  the  Senate,  is  retiring  this  year, 
costing  tribes  their  strongest  supporter. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  issue  facing  tribes  is  their  sovereign  status  and 
right  to  self-determination.  Under  President  Richard  Nixon  in  1970, 
tribes  gained  more  power  to  make  their  own  decisions  and  started 
climbing  out  of  poverty.  Unemployment  on  reservations  fell  throughout 
the  country. 

In  1980,  the  Seminole  Tribe  used  its  sovereignty  to  become  the  first  in 
the  nation  to  open  gambling  parlors  over  opposition  from  the  state.  The 
tribe  won  nearly  every  court  battle  with  Broward  County  and  the  state, 
leading  other  tribes  around  the  country  to  follow  suit. 

Today,  184  of  the  country's  562  tribes  have  some  form  of  gaming. 


according  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"One  of  the  most  important  things  we  do  is  to  make  sure  the  public  and 
the  elected  officials  are  aware  of  the  issues  facing  Native  Americans/' 

Hall  said.  "Gambling  is  only  one  issue,  and  only  a small  number  are 
making  significant  amounts  of  money.  What  we're  trying  to  do  is  work 
with  Congress  to  make  sure  that  our  rights  to  be  independent  and  govern 
ourselves  aren't  taken  away." 

John  Holland  can  be  reached  at  jholland@sun-sentinel.com  or  954-385-7909. 
Copyright  c.  2004,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 
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Nation's  Indians  fearing  loss  of  independence 

BY  30HN  HOLLAND 

South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel 

October  14,  2004 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  Fla.  - (KRT)  - Facing  an  increasingly  hostile  Congress 
and  Supreme  Court,  Native  American  tribal  leaders  from  around  the  country 
came  together  this  week  to  discuss  ways  to  keep  the  independence  they've 
enjoyed  for  decades. 

The  61st  annual  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  convention  wraps 
up  Friday  without  any  major  pronouncements  or  visits  from  President  Bush 
or  Sen.  3ohn  Kerry,  whom  organizers  hoped  would  arrive  during  the  week. 

The  candidates  sent  surrogates  to  address  the  increasingly  influential 
caucus,  credited  with  helping  sway  several  close  state  and  federal 
elections . 

But  much  of  the  discussion  focused  not  on  tribes'  influence  but  on  their 
vulnerability.  A string  of  court  decisions  over  the  past  20  years 
threatens  to  erode  Indian  sovereignty,  the  long-standing  position  that 
they  should  be  free  to  govern  themselves  without  interference  from  state 
or  local  governments. 

lohn  Echohawk,  executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund, 
said  tribes  had  great  success  in  federal  courts  until  the  mid-1980s. 

"The  relationship  began  to  change  with  the  advent  of  the  Rehnquist 
Supreme  Court  in  1986,"  Echohawk  said,  referring  to  Chief  lustice  William 
Rehnquist.  "We  face  a very  dangerous  situation  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Some 
justices  are  not  understanding  of  Indian  rights,  and  some  others  are 
downright  hostile." 

Echohawk  said  tribes  win  only  about  20  percent  of  their  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  adding  that  "even  criminal  defendants  have  a better" 
success  rate. 

To  combat  that,  the  National  Congress  and  other  Indian  organizations 
formed  the  Supreme  Court  Project  three  years  ago.  A special  committee  of 
lawyers  and  tribal  leaders,  their  goal  is  to  help  tribes  win  their  legal 
battles . 

The  nation's  highest  court  hears,  on  average,  one  or  two  Indian-related 
cases  per  session.  Since  the  Supreme  Court  Project  was  formed,  tribes  have 
had  success,  including  a partial  victory  by  the  Miccosukee  Indians  in 
their  fight  to  stop  the  South  Florida  Water  Management  District  from 
polluting  the  Everglades,  Echohawk  said. 

But  in  its  March  ruling,  the  Supreme  Court  also  handed  the  Miccosukees  a 
setback.  The  justices  overturned  six  years  of  lower  court  rulings  in  favor 
of  the  tribe  and  sent  the  case  back  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Miami 
for  more  hearings. 

It  did  rule  that  Everglades  waters  were  being  polluted,  which  the  tribe 
hailed  as  a victory. 


NCAI  President  Tex  Hall,  also  known  as  Red-Tipped  Arrow,  said  his 
organization  is  also  looking  at  political  strategies.  Congress  has  the 
right  to  regulate  Indian  sovereignty,  a point  affirmed  this  year  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  group's  leaders  say  they  are  spending  more  time  and  money  than  ever 
trying  to  lobby  Congress  about  Indian  issues.  Sen.  Ben  Campbell,  R-Colo., 
the  only  American  Indian  in  the  Senate,  is  retiring  this  year,  costing 
tribes  their  strongest  supporter. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  issue  facing  tribes  is  their  sovereign  status  and 
right  to  self-determination.  Under  President  Richard  Nixon  in  1970,  tribes 
gained  more  power  to  make  their  own  decisions  and  started  climbing  out  of 
the  poverty.  Unemployment  on  reservations  fell  throughout  the  country. 

In  1980,  the  Seminole  tribe  in  Florida  used  their  sovereignty  to  become 
the  first  in  the  nation  to  open  gambling  parlors  over  opposition  from  the 
state.  The  tribe  won  nearly  every  court  battle  with  Broward  County,  Fla., 
and  the  state,  leading  other  tribes  around  the  country  to  follow  suit. 

Today,  184  of  the  country's  562  tribes  have  some  form  of  gaming, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"One  of  the  most  important  things  we  do  is  to  make  sure  the  public  and 
the  elected  officials  are  aware  of  the  issues  facing  Native  Americans," 

Hall  said.  "Gambling  is  only  one  issue,  and  only  a small  number  are  making 
significant  amounts  of  money.  What  we're  trying  to  do  is  work  with 
Congress  to  make  sure  that  our  rights  to  be  independent  and  govern 
ourselves  aren't  taken  away." 

Copyright  c.  2004  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 
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Nez  Perce  trail  tells  stories  of  honor,  sorrow 
By  10DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
October  11,  2004 

NEZ  PERCE  TRAIL,  Idaho  - A trail,  and  its  story,  snakes  through  thousands 
of  ponderosa  and  lodgepole  pines  high  in  the  Bitterroot  Mountains. 

While  most  may  never  get  near  it,  there  are  those  who  can  still  see  the 
Nez  Perce  women  and  children  who  walked  it  127  years  ago. 

Pines  on  this  trail  tell  a story.  Voices  bleed  through  slabs  of  bark 
peeled  from  the  trees. 

It  is  the  story  of  extraordinary  grit,  one  that  led  750  Nez  Perce  - two 
thirds  of  them  women  and  children  - on  a 1,700-mile  flight  through 
Washington,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Montana.  The  tribe  surrendered  on  a snowy 
October  day  in  1877. 

These  were  the  Nez  Perce  who  refused  to  sign  a treaty.  After  a conflict 
with  settlers,  the  chiefs  knew  Canada  was  their  best  chance  for  survival. 
The  U.S.  cavalry  trailed  them  in  a take-no-prisoners  pursuit  in  what 
became  known  as  the  Nez  Perce  War. 

Notable  chiefs  and  warriors  led  the  Nez  Perce,  but  it  was  the  sorrowful 
surrender  of  Chief  Doseph,  only  40  miles  from  the  Canadian  border,  that 
captured  a nation's  attention. 

It's  an  image  that  can't  be  forgotten. 

Last  week,  Wilfred  "Scotty"  Scott  made  his  27th  trip  from  the  Nez  Perce 
Reservation  in  Idaho  to  a lonely  spot  of  prairie  just  north  of  the  Bear 
Paw  Mountains  in  Montana. 

His  first  homage  was  in  1977,  when  he  and  about  300  other  Nez  Perce 
traveled  to  where  Chief  Joseph  spoke  the  words:  "From  where  the  sun  now 
stands,  I will  fight  no  more  forever." 

I've  walked  the  Bear  Paw  battlefield.  And  on  a recent  trail  ride  with 


outfitter  Harlan  Opdahl  of  Pierce,  Idaho,  I saw  an  area  where  Nez  Perce 
history  collides  with  itself. 

Opdahl  was  leading  us  to  the  "Smoking  Place."  It  was  on  the  Lolo  Trail, 
where  Nez  Perce  guides  led  Lewis  and  Clark  through  the  Bitterroots  in  1806. 
The  Nez  Perce  wanted  to  stop  there,  to  pray,  and  give  thanks  to  the 
Creator. 

A short  70  years  later,  the  non-treaty  Nez  Perce  were  fleeing  through 
the  same  territory  toward  Canada,  where  they  were  hoping  to  seek  shelter 
with  Sitting  Bull.  My  own  Lakota  great-great-grandparents,  Lucy  Fights  the 
Thunder  and  Mathew  Poor  Buffalo,  were  already  there  with  the  exiled  chief. 

The  Nez  Perce  faced  many  hardships  as  they  sought  refuge  north  of  the 
border,  what  they  called  the  Medicine  Line.  But  they  knew  the  land. 

The  outfitter  pointed  out  a lodgepole  pine.  A foot  of  bark  had  been 
stripped  from  what  he  called  a "culturally  modified"  tree  - an 
archeological  term  meaning  it  was  altered  by  Native  people.  Stripping  the 
cambium  layer  of  bark  reveals  a jellylike  substance  that  can  be  eaten. 
Nearby,  some  200  pines  bore  similar  marks.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
core-dated  living  trees  in  the  area  to  the  time  of  the  Nez  Perce  War. 

It's  only  one  example,  but  it  might  explain  how  the  Nez  Perce  survived 
on  the  trail. 

While  the  land  provided  sustenance,  the  Nez  Perce  further  survived  by 
outwitting  the  cavalry  with  superior  strategic  movements.  With  few 
warriors,  they  successfully  won  battles  at  White  Bird,  Big  Hole, 

Clearwater  and  Camas  Meadows.  But  with  Canada  in  sight,  the  last  battle  at 
the  Bear  Paw  would  be  the  most  bitter. 

While  some  230  Nez  Perce  did  make  it  to  Canada,  Chief  Joseph  surrendered 
to  take  care  of  the  weak,  the  dying  and  the  dead.  The  cavalry  later  would 
send  survivors  to  Oklahoma's  Indian  Territory. 

But  even  for  those  who  died  at  the  Bear  Paw,  it  was  an  unfinished 
journey. 

A century  later,  the  battlefield  was  still  a place  of  strife. 

Jimmy  Earthboy,  an  Assiniboine  Cree,  bore  witness  to  this. 

In  1974,  he,  his  wife  and  a couple  from  Canada  visited  the  battlefield. 

As  he  and  the  man  walked  the  ground  where  Nez  Perce  died,  the  women  took 
seats  nearby. 

It  would  be  an  unsettling  day  for  all,  and  they  shared  the  same 
experience:  They  all  heard  screams  and  blasting  cannons. 

Earthboy  telephoned  the  Nez  Perce  tribe. 

Scott  remembers  the  words:  "Jimmy  said:  'Something  needs  to  be  done  out 
there.  There  is  a lot  of  unrest  out  there,  a lot  of  sorrow  out  there,  a 
lot  of  spirits  are  not  at  rest.'  " 

Four  spiritual  leaders  were  called  upon  to  pray  for  healing  at  the 
battlefield.  That  took  place  in  1977,  marking  100  years  since  Chief 
Joseph's  surrender. 

Scotty  and  other  Nez  Perce  now  make  annual  trips  to  the  battlefield  to 
pray  and  make  offerings  to  heal.  Scott,  a Vietnam  veteran,  said  he  has 
returned  each  year  since  to  gain  a better  understanding  of  what  happened 
to  his  people. 

Many  non-Natives  have  tried  to  do  the  same. 

Darrell  Casey  of  Helena  recently  completed  a solo  guitar  composition, 
"Remembering  Joseph,"  to  help  create  a sense  of  what  the  Nez  Perce 
experienced  as  2,000  soldiers  waged  war  upon  them.  He  is  performing  the 
piece  in  schools  and  museums,  a reminder  of  Chief  Joseph's  death  100  years 
ago  last  month. 

Other  non-Natives  have  traveled  to  the  Bear  Paw,  one  of  17  battle  sites 
along  the  trail  visited  by  Scott  in  nearly  30  years.  He  often  meets  people 
hearing  the  story  of  the  Nez  Perce  for  the  first  time. 

Many  cry  and  say  they  don't  understand  why  nobody's  offered  an  apology, 
Scott  said. 

His  tells  them:  "That's  not  why  we're  here.  We're  not  after  an  apology. 

We  just  want  to  honor  our  people." 

Jodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

She  can  be  reached  at  (800)  366-7186  Ext.  299  or  jodi.rave@missoulian.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian;  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Efforts  revived  to  save  Black  Mesa 
Agreement  may  come  by  February 
By  Dim  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 
October  13,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK  - By  mid-February,  a historic  agreement  might  be  reached 
through  mediation  to  keep  the  Black  Mesa  Mine  and  Mohave  Generating 
Station  open. 

It  would  be  the  next  step  after  the  principal  parties  reached  an 
agreement  in  late  September  on  a list  of  key  issues  which  they  are  keeping 
secret  to  try  to  save  the  Black  Mesa  Mine  and  the  aging  Mohave  Generating 
Station . 

After  the  station's  operator.  Southern  California  Edison,  pulled  the 
financial  plug  on  a key  study  needed  to  nail  down  a new  water  supply  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  Navajo  Reservation,  a high-ranking  U.S. 
Interior  Department  official  assembled  the  principals  in  Washington,  D.C., 
during  the  dedication  of  the  National  Museum  of  American  Indians  late  last 
month . 

The  principals  are  SCE,  the  Interior  Department,  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  the 
Navajo  Nation.  Peabody  Energy,  which  operates  the  mine  located  on  both 
reservations,  is  not  a principal,  although  it  has  a lot  at  stake.  Peabody 
strongly  supports  the  mediation. 

As  a result,  D.  Steven  Griles  told  the  Associated  Press,  the  utility 
company  reconsidered  and  agreed  to  foot  the  bill  of  about  $2  million. 
However,  the  utility  wanted  to  pay  for  the  drilling  on  the  basis  the  terms 
for  potential  water  use  could  be  reached. 

Four-month  mediation 

And  Navajo  Nation  Attorney  General  Louis  Denetsosie  said  Monday  the 
principals  will  have  four  months  to  come  to  a far-reaching  historic 
agreement  through  mediation,  once  the  talks  begin.  The  principals  already 
have  selected  Eric  Van  Loon  as  mediator,  he  said. 

The  mediation  will  cover  all  the  existing  lawsuit  issues,  coal  lease 
issues  and  water  supply  issues,  the  attorney  general  said. 

"It's  an  effort  to  try  to  reach  consensus  on  how  to  keep  the  power  plant 
going  and  how  to  keep  the  mine  open.  But,  as  in  all  negotiations,  it  may 
fail,"  he  cautioned  since,  "There  are  a lot  of  tough  negotiating  positions 
out  there." 

Denetsosie  said  it  would  take  about  six  weeks  to  get  the  hydrology 
report  once  the  test  wells  are  drilled. 

"It's  to  get  a notion  of  what  the  aquifer  can  handle,  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,"  he  said.  That  data  will  be  converted  into  computer  models 
to  determine  "the  impact  on  the  wells  at  a distance,  the  impact  on 
endangered  species  and  to  check  the  geology  of  the  basin,"  he  explained. 

Edison  will  pay  for  this  part. 

The  utility  and  the  Hopi  Tribe  did  not  return  telephone  calls  by 
deadline  Tuesday  to  add  their  comments. 

Quick  deal  wanted 

Griles'  office  referred  to  an  Associated  Press  interview  he  gave  in 
Phoenix  on  Sept.  17,  saying  quick  agreements  must  be  reached,  although 
meetings  up  to  that  point  had  failed  to  yield  the  crucial  pacts  to  allow 
the  test  drilling. 

In  Duly,  Griles  first  attempted  to  get  the  octopus-like  situation  under 


control.  When  the  principals  couldn't  agree  by  the  end  of  that  month,  they 
extended  their  deadline  to  the  end  of  August.  Denetsosie  said  they  were 
close,  but  not  finished  by  then.  He  said  Edison  wanted  to  be  comfortable 
in  going  ahead,  but  needed  to  know  what  both  tribes  wanted.  This  led  to 
the  September  meeting  in  Washington  and  the  key  principles  agreement. 

Edison  needs  the  coal  for  the  plant,  but  that  also  requires  the  water. 

The  Dine'  Attorney  General  added  that  even  if  the  project  ends  with  the 
water  study,  it  will  still  be  an  extremely  valuable  tool  to  the  tribe  for 
the  future  since  it  will  be  "a  real  in-depth  study,  one  of  the  best  ever 
done. " 

Speaking  for  Peabody,  Beth  Sutton  said,  "Signing  the  principles 
agreement  certainly  is  a positive  step,  though  I would  say  that  there  are 
a number  of  significant  issues  that  continue  to  need  resolution.  One  of 
the  things  we  are  supporting  is  mediation,  to  move  the  parties  forward  to 
produce  an  outcome  that  is  satisfactory  for  all  the  parties." 

The  proposed  well  field  is  in  the  Coconino  "C"  Aquifer  south  of  Leupp, 
north  of  Interstate  40,  and  between  Winslow  and  Flagstaff.  100  miles  of 
new  pipe 

The  initial  idea  is  to  build  about  100  miles  of  new  pipeline  from  the 
well  field  through  both  reservations  back  up  to  the  mine.  The  existing 
worn-out  270-mile  pipe  would  either  be  retrofitted  or  replaced. 

Peabody  wants  to  increase  its  capacity  from  about  4,400  acre-feet  of 
water  a year  to  6,000.  The  initial  concept  also  calls  for  the  new  route  to 
supply  the  Indian  communities  with  5,600  acre-feet  a year.  One  acre-foot 
is  about  326,000  gallons. 

One  hang-up  has  been  who  will  pay  for  the  tribes'  portion  of  the  new 
line,  with  the  initial  idea  being  that  the  U.S.  Energy  Department  would 
pick  up  the  cost. 

The  "C"  field  would  replace  the  higher-quality  water  Peabody  draws  from 
eight  deep  wells  into  the  Navajo  "N"  Aquifer  which  both  tribes  have 
ordered  the  coal  mining  company  to  stop  using  on  Dec.  31,  2005. 

This  is  the  same  date  by  which  Edison  must  have  in  operation  a major  air 
pollution  control  overhaul  of  the  two  750-megawatt  electric  generators  at 
Mohave. 

The  company  projects  the  entire  mine-pipe-plant  cost  to  be  more  than  $1 
billion.  Between  the  mine,  the  slurry  pipeline  that  brings  the  water-coal 
mixture  to  Laughlin,  and  the  power  plant,  some  600  high-paying  jobs  are  at 
stake.  The  mine  represents  a major  chunk  of  both  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
tribal  treasuries  as  well  as  the  local  economies,  so  any  shutdowns  would 
be  "devastating,"  as  Sutton  put  it. 

The  power  plant  occupies  a major  portion  of  the  gambling  town  of 
Laughlin,  Nev.,  and  overlooks  nine  casinos  on  the  Colorado  River.  Edison 
and  its  partners  serve  about  3.5  million  families  in  metropolitan  southern 
California,  southern  Nevada  and  central  Arizona. 

Peabody  also  operates  the  neighboring  larger  Kayenta  Mine,  which 
supplies  the  Navajo  Generating  Station  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Powell 
east  of  Page  in  the  Le  Chee  Chapter.  Together,  the  two  mines  pump  about  $2 
million  a week  into  the  local  economies.  They  produce  about  13  million 
tons  of  low-sulfur  coal  a year. 

The  "N"  Aquifer  hold  an  estimated  400  million  acre-feet  of  water  in  an 
area  the  size  of  Delaware.  Sutton  said  the  company  pays  more  than  $1,000 
for  each  acre-foot  to  the  tribes. 

The  U.S.  Surface  Mining  Office  said  the  annual  recharge  is  from  13,000 
to  16,000  acre-feet  a year.  The  company  said  community  use  amounts  to 
about  7,000  acre-feet  a year. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Mt.  Graham  to  be  officially  dedicated  Friday 
By  Natasha  Bhuyan 
Arizona  Daily  Wildcat 
October  13,  2004 

The  UA  will  host  the  official  dedication  ceremony  Friday  for  the  Large 
Binocular  Telescope  on  Mount  Graham,  a project  both  hailed  and  criticized 
by  people  across  the  nation. 

Although  the  telescope  is  not  complete,  representatives  from 
institutions  who  have  invested  in  the  LBT  will  tour  the  Mirror  Lab  in  the 
Steward  Observatory,  followed  by  the  dedication  at  the  Westin  La  Paloma 
Resort,  said  Ann  Spitz,  special  assistant  to  the  director  at  Steward 
Observatory. 

When  completed,  the  $120  million  telescope  will  be  equipped  with  two  8. 
4-meter  honeycomb  mirrors  that  will  permit  high  definition  observation  of 
faint  stars  and  galaxies  by  combining  light  from  the  mirrors,  said  Bruno 
Marano,  a professor  of  astronomy  at  the  Universite'  di  Bologna  in  Italy. 

Adaptive  optics  secondary  mirrors  will  provide  a built-in  capability  of 
correcting  atmospheric  turbulence,  resulting  in  sharper  images,  said 
Marano,  who  will  attend  the  ceremony  Friday. 

"LBT  will  see  deeper  into  space  than  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope  and,  for 
the  very  first  time,  see  planets  revolving  around  planets  in  other  solar 
systems,"  said  3im  Slagle,  assistant  director  and  program  manager  of  LBT 
from  UA. 

But  not  everyone  is  lauding  the  LBT  and  other  telescope  projects  on 
Mount  Graham. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  the  telescopes  have  been  the  subject  of 
controversy  due  to  their  location  atop  Mount  Graham,  a site  which  the 
local  San  Carlos  and  White  Mountain  Apache  Native  American  tribes  consider 
sacred . 

"It's  been  long,  hard  work... a struggle,"  said  Michael  Davis,  executive 
director  for  the  Apache  Survival  Coalition  and  part  of  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  tribe.  "But  we  will  continue  to  oppose  all  the  activity  on  Mount 
Graham. " 

Environmental  groups  across  the  country  have  also  opposed  the  telescopes, 
claiming  the  mountain  has  more  ecological  diversity  than  any  mountain  in 
the  United  States. 

Dwight  Metzger,  a long-time  activist  with  the  Mount  Graham  Coalition, 
said  in  its  quest  to  secure  prestige,  the  UA  has  used  its  political  power 
to  desecrate  a holy  site  by  being  the  first  university  to  challenge  Native 
American  religious  rights  in  a court  of  law. 

In  1996,  Congress  exempted  the  Mount  Graham  telescopes  from  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the  American 
Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act,  Metzger  said. 

"If  the  UA  had  properly  followed  the  national  environmental  law,  there 
wouldn't  have  been  that  many  problems,"  Davis  said.  "But  they  don't  follow 
the  law  - they  run  to  Congress  for  exemptions." 

The  telescope  project  was  conceived  in  the  mid-1980s  and  UA  officials 
originally  expected  to  see  first  light  in  1992,  said  Dr.  Robert  Witzeman, 
conservation  chair  of  the  Maricopa  Audubon  Society.  However,  Witzeman  said 
the  project  has  faced  years  of  delay  due  to  insufficient  funds  and  partner 
institutions  backing  away  from  the  controversial  endeavor. 

First  light  is  the  first  instance  a telescope  produces  strong, 
astronomically  useful  images. 

Slagle  said  LBT's  early  photos  and  initial  tests  are  better  than 
expected,  but  Witzeman  said  the  project  is  12  years  behind  schedule. 

"It  must  be  terribly  embarrassing  they  are  getting  their  first  8-meter 
mirror  in  now,"  Witzeman  said.  "There  is  a real  cultural  and  moral  issue 
in  the  telescopes." 

Students  at  other  institutions  involved  in  the  project,  such  as  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  have  also 
protested  the  telescopes,  due  to  the  cultural,  financial,  and 
environmental  issues. 


Guy  Lopez,  a Ph.D.  candidate  in  anthropology  and  linguistics  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  said  the  telescope  project,  which  was  once  titled 
the  "Columbus  Project"  but  later  changed  as  the  name  further  offended 
tribes,  is  shameful  to  higher  education. 

"While  the  U of  A claims  that  they've  officially  dropped  the  name,  the 
'Columbus  Project'  moniker  still  speaks  for  their  mindset... if  they  had  it 
their  way,  they  would  turn  the  top  of  Mount  Graham  into  a Columbus  theme 
park,"  Lopez  said. 

Although  touted  by  UA  officials  as  potentially  the  largest  telescope  in 
the  world,  Witzeman  said  when  completed,  the  LBT  will  only  be  the  third 
largest,  after  the  European  Southern  Observatory  in  Chile  and  the  Keck 
Observatory  in  Hawaii. 

According  to  the  European  Southern  Observatory  Web  site,  the  Very  Large 
Telescope  in  Chile  will  have  four  8-meter  mirrors  with  an  aperture  of  16 
meters,  while  LBT's  aperture  is  11.8  meters. 

UA  astronomers  defended  the  telescope,  pointing  out  the  numerous 
benefits  the  LBT  will  contribute  to  science  as  well  as  the  Tucson 
community. 

Spitz  said  ground-based  telescopes  and  space  exploration  are  linked  in 
the  quest  to  understand  the  solar  system,  as  LBT  scientists  will  produce 
research  that  complements  space-based  telescopes. 

Additionally,  UA  students  who  work  with  research  professors  will  have  a 
chance  to  access  such  projects.  Spitz  said. 

"LBT  is  a multimillion  dollar  project  that  brings  jobs  - engineering  and 
other  technical  areas,  scientists  and  support  positions  - to  the  Tucson 
area,"  Spitz  said. 

Slagle  said  the  UA  will  produce  "cutting-edge  science,"  embarking  on  a 
journey  of  discovery  with  the  premier  scientists  of  the  world. 

"Because  it  is  in  Arizona  rather  than  space,  we  will  do  this  exploration 
in  a more  cost-effective  manner,"  Slagle  said.  "We  will  offer  our  students 
a chance  to  study  data  from  a telescope  that  is  unique  in  this  world  . . . 

It  doesn't  get  any  better." 

The  second  mirror  will  be  placed  on  the  telescope  in  2005,  and  second 
light  is  scheduled  for  2006,  Spitz  said. 

The  LBT  is  expected  to  be  fully  operational  by  2007,  with  both  mirrors 
installed  and  producing  images. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Daily  Wildcat  - Arizona  Student  Media. 
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If  you  would  like  to  read  the  truth  regarding  the  telescope  on  Sacred 
Dzil  Nchaa  Si  An  please  log  onto  http://www.mountgraham.org/ 

For  decades.  Native  Americans,  scientists,  conservationists  and  citizens 
have  resisted  development  of  Mount  Graham's  desert  "Sky-Island"  ecosystem, 
which  has  also  been  an  Apache  sacred  site  since  time  immemorial. 

Mount  Graham  - Dzil  Nchaa  Si  An 

Called  a "sky  island"  ecosystem,  the  old  growth  forests  on  Mount 
Graham's  summit  are  the  Arizona  equivalent  of  rainforests.  The  abundant 
springs  and  high  altitude  meadows  have  offered  sustenance  and  a source  of 
healing  to  desert  dwelling  Apaches  since  time  immemorial.  While  frequent 
cloud  cover  makes  telescope  viewing  marginal  (Mount  Graham  was  ranked  38th 
in  a study  of  astronomical  sites  in  the  US),  the  cool  moist 
characteristics  of  the  mountain  have  aided  the  evolution  of  18  different 
plants  and  animals  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Today,  the 


construction  of  telescopes  and  resulting  federal  closure  of  the 
mountaintop  are  desecrating  the  mountain  and  its  irreplaceable 
relationship  with  the  Apache  people. 

All  questions  about  Mount  Graham  can  be  directed  to  emeraldpeak@hotmail.com 
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Welcome  to  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe/Dakota  Nation 
Sota  Iya  Ye  Yapi  On-Line,  News  from  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation 
Volume  35,  Issue  42 
Wednesday,  October  20,  2004 

Special  Sota  feature  - 

A Tribal  member's  perspective  on  desecration  of  burial  mound,  human  remains 
Forward  by  C.D.  Floro 
Sota  Editor 

Readers  may  recall  that  SWO  Tribal  Chairman  Dames  "D.C."  Crawford 
released  a letter  he  had  received  Duly  20th  from  the  South  Dakota 
Department  of  Tourism  and  State  Development  concerning  "Human  remains 
inadvertently  discovered  at  Lake  Albert,  Hamlin  County,  S.D." 

That  letter  is  reproduced  below,  but  first,  and  what  we  call  attention 
to,  are  the  perspectives  of  SWO  Tribal  member  Sharon  Eastman-Espland  of 
Lake  Norden,  whose  remarks  (captured  by  audio  tape)  are  transcribed  here. 
The  recording  is  very  clear,  except  for  a moment  while  she  reads  from  a 
letter  to  the  developer  who  disturbed  the  mound.  Here  her  voice  chokes 
with  emotion,  as  she  asks  him  to  return  what  has  been  taken  from  the  site 
so  that  the  ancestors  can  have  peace. 

Sharon  is  a teacher  at  the  Watertown  campus  of  Mount  Marty  College, 
where  she  has  taught  courses  in  biology  for  more  than  two  decades. 

What  seems  to  be  missing  from  the  state  official's  letter  is  an 
acknowledgement  that  full  and  complete  reburial  and  restoration  of  the 
grounds  must  be  the  goal  from  this  point  forward.  While  Sharon  and  other 
Tribal  members,  with  approval  of  Tribal  officials  and  spiritual  leaders, 
conducted  prayers  and  reburial  of  as  many  of  the  human  remains  as  they 
could,  this  is  short  of  full  restoration. 

Note  particularly  a road  that  has  been  cut  through  the  burial  site.  It 
is  built  directly  on  the  original  resting  place  of  the  ancestors. 

Archeologists'  reports,  observations,  and  photographic  evidence  make  it 
obvious  that  further  investigation  and  action  are  needed  here  to  preserve 
this  sacred  site  for  all  Native  Americans  and  for  all  humanity. 

Please  read  what  Sharon  has  to  say. 

Our  thanks  to  Sharon  for  sharing  her  words  from  the  heart,  and  to 
Michael  Petersen  for  providing  the  pictures  (and  for  suggesting  some  of  my 
words) . 

Anyone  wishing  to  contact  Sharon  may  do  so  by  mail  at  800  Main  Ave., 

Lake  Norden,  SD  57248;  or  by  e-mail  at  espland@tnics.net. 

Perspectives  of  SWO  Tribal  Member  Sharon  Eastman-Espland 

I am  a member  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate.  Oliver  Eastman  was  my 
grandfather's  brother.  My  grandfather  was  George  Eastman,  the  first  Tribal 
Chairman  of  the  Flandreau  Tribe.  My  relatives  were  very  central  in  setting 
up  the  (community)  at  Flandreau. 

On  my  grandmother's  side,  I am  descended  from  Chief  Gabriel  Renville  and 
his  wife  Winona  Crawford. 


My  story  is  this. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  2004,  a burial  mound  by  me,  where  I live,  was 
leveled  by  a developer. 

I came  out  in  Duly,  with  my  sister  and  a mutual  friend  and  my  dog,  and 
we  found  some  artifacts.  We  found  a big  shell  that  is  thought  to  have  come 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a great  big  sea  shell,  probably  worn  as  a pendant 
because  it  had  a hole  in  it.  Later  on,  at  that  same  site,  another  shell 
was  found,  and  a tobacco  cutting  stone. 

Needless  to  say,  I called  the  Tribe,  and  I called  the  archeologists,  and 
everybody  came  out. 

What  was  found  is  that  the  top  of  the  mound  had  been  leveled  off  with  a 
big  machine,  and  all  the  bones  and  artifacts  had  been  dumped  into  three 
piles  alongside  of  the  mound. 

It  took  a little  while  to  get  everybody  organized  to  figure  out  what  to 
do. 

In  that  meantime  I walked  among  the  bones,  saw  the  bones,  head  bones, 
shoulder  bones,  leg  bones,  jaw  and  teeth.  It  really  disturbed  my  heart.  I 
could  feel  their  sorrow  and  their  bewilderment. 

I promised  these  people  (the  ancestors)  that  I would  get  them  buried  as 
soon  as  I could,  buried  so  that  they  wouldn't  be  cold. 

So  then  we  had  many  meetings  with  the  archeologists  and  with  the  Tribe, 
with  DelRay  German,  and  others.  It  was  decided  to  put  the  dirt  back  up  on 
the  mound.  And  before  all  the  dirt  was  put  back  on  the  mound,  my  sister 
Karen  Martens,  and  a mutual  friend  Mike  Stusiak,  and  I reburied  the  bones 
that  the  archeologists  found. 

We  did  this  on  Friday,  October  1st. 

The  way  we  did  this,  because  we  didn't  (first)  know  what  to  do  ...  the 
Tribe  entrusted  us  with  doing  this  on  the  same  day  as  the  groundbreaking 
at  the  casino  (Dakota  Sioux,  Watertown).  I waited  for  my  sister  to  get  off 
work  at  the  casino. 

We  took  the  bones  that  had  been  gathered  by  the  archeologists,  and  put 
them  in  a circle  in  the  mound.  There  was  a leg  bone  from  a young  woman,  we 
put  that  on  top.  Then  a jaw  bone  complete  with  the  teeth  from  a young  man, 
we  put  that  on  top  of  the  bones  too.  We  could  tell  he  had  eaten  a lot  of 
dried  corn  and  the  enamel  had  been  worn  off  his  teeth. 

Then  we  put  the  artifacts  around  the  bones  - the  arrowheads  that  had 
been  found,  and  the  tools. 

Then  I told  these  people  (ancestors)  that  I didn't  want  them  to  be  cold, 
so  I put  a Pendleton  blanket  on  top  of  them  that  my  aunt  in  Flandreau  had 
given  me. 

Then  we  put  the  (other)  artifacts,  the  shells  and  the  tobacco-cutting 
stone,  on  top  of  the  blanket,  along  with  a mountain  lion  tooth  that  the 
archeologists  had  given  us  for  a gift. 

Then  the  dirt  was  placed  over  that. 

I feel  that  the  spirits  are  somewhat  satisfied  with  what  is  happening, 
but  I don't  think  the  job  is  complete  yet,  because  the  road  that  is  around 
the  mound  is  still  part  of  the  mound.  This  will  be  a road  that  will  be 
paved  over,  and  three  people  from  the  non-Native  community  have  begged  me 
to  please  stop  the  construction  of  that  road,  that  that  is  holy  ground. 

One  said  he  would  never  drive  on  it,  it  is  sacred  ground. 

So  I don't  feel  the  job  is  complete  yet.  I don't  feel  that  the  spirits 
are  totally  at  rest. 

Something  has  to  be  done  with  that  road.  Probably  something  has  to  be 
done  with  the  lots  around  the  road,  because  those  were  sold  to  various 
people,  and  they  will  be  driving  on  that  road  to  get  to  their  homes. 

I just  want  the  spirits  to  be  satisfied. 

I will  take  care  of  this  mound. 

I will  come  out  here  as  much  as  I can  to  take  care  of  it. 

The  developer  said  he  will  put  some  rocks  around  it,  and  that  there  will 
be  a plaque  put  out  here,  but  I still  don't  think  that  that  will  stop 
people  from  climbing  on  the  mound. 

So  I will  do  my  best  to  take  care  of  it. 

This  mound  is  1,000  to  2,000  years  old,  and  I hope  that  I can  pass  that 
down  to  other  people  to  take  care  of  it  forever. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  after  we  buried  the  bones,  more  artifacts  were 


found  by  the  archeologists. 

I typed  a letter  and  gave  it  to  the  developer.  I tried  to  write  it  as 
politely  and  nicely  as  I could. 

And  this  is  what  the  letter  said: 

Dear  Mr.  McFarland:  I would  like  for  you  to  know  that  it  was  I,  and  only 
I that  reported  what  had  happened  to  the  mound  to  the  archeologists,  the 
Sheriff,  and  my  Tribe. 

Please  don't  blame  anyone  else. 

A person  not  from  this  area  urged  me  to  press  charges  against  you. 

A letter  from  Watertown  said  it  would  be  an  open  and  shut  case. 

I'm  sure  if  I would  have  pursued  it  with  my  Tribe,  it  would  have 
happened . 

I feel  I saved  you  from  costly  litigation  and  jail  time. 

In  return,  I ask  two  favors  from  you. 

Please  return  all  from  the  mound  that  you  have  taken.  Only  then  will  the 
spirits  have  peace  of  mind,  as  I have  promised  them. 

Secondly,  please  do  not  do  this  to  my  relatives  again. 

Thank  you.  Sincerely,  Sharon  Eastman-Espland,  a proud  member  of  the 
Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate. 

From  the  Office  of  SWO  Tribal  Chairman  Crawford 

S.D.  Dept,  of  Tourism  and  State  Development  letter  relaying  discovery  of 
human  remains 

(Editor's  note:  The  following  is  a letter  dated  Duly  20,  2004,  from  the 
S.D.  Department  of  Tourism  and  State  Development  to  SWO  Tribal  Chairman 
lames  "l.C."  Crawford  and  other  Tribal  NAGPRA  representatives  and 
interested  parties.) 

From:  Renee  Boen,  S.D.  State  Historical  Society,  Archaeological  Research 
Center. 

RE:  Human  remains  inadvertently  discovered  at  Lake  Albert,  Hamlin  County, 

S.D. 

During  construction  activities  at  a housing  and  golf  course  development 
on  Lake  Albert,  south  of  Hayti,  Hamlin  County,  S.D.,  at  least  two  Native 
American  burial  mounds  sites  were  disturbed  by  heavy  equipment.  The  two 
sites  recorded  so  far  are  the  Lake  Albert  Mound,  39HL24,  and  the  North  Bay 
Mounds,  39HL25.  A meeting  was  held  on  Duly  12,  2004  with  representatives 
of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate,  the  Lake  Albert  Development  Corporation, 
the  Hamlin  County  Sheriff's  Office,  the  Hamlin  County  State's  Attorney, 
the  Hamlin  County  Zoning  Commission,  the  South  Dakota  State  Historical 
Society-Archaeological  Research  Center,  the  Lake  Region  Golf  Course,  and 
several  lot  owners.  Before  the  meeting,  a letter  from  the  State 
Archeologist  and  a cease  and  desist  order  issued  by  the  Hamlin  County 
State's  Attorney  stopped  all  ground  disturbing  activities  at  the 
development.  Only  inside  work  is  allowed  on  current  building  permits  and 
no  new  permits  will  be  issued  at  this  time. 

A site  visit  during  the  meeting  identified  the  two  known  areas  of  burial 
disturbance.  Many  small  fragments  of  human  bone,  some  animal  bone,  and  a 
stone  flake  were  observed  at  the  site.  Previously  collected  materials 
include  a conch  shell  gorget  and  a limestone  tobacco  cutting  board,  which 
are  currently  held  at  the  Hamlin  County  Sheriff's  Office.  Nothing  was 
collected  during  this  site  visit.  Based  on  the  discussion  at  this  meeting, 
it  was  decided  to  continue  the  halt  on  all  ground  disturbing  activities, 
including  seeding  the  golf  course,  until  an  archeological  survey  has  been 
completed . 

The  first  phase  of  the  survey  focuses  on  the  golf  course.  The  survey 
began  over  the  weekend  of  Duly  17th  and  18th  and  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Cultural  Heritage  Consultants  based  out  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  A scope-of- 
work  prepared  by  the  S.D.  State  Historical  Society  outlines  the  project  as 
identifying,  mapping,  and  recording  all  archaeological  features,  bone,  and 
cultural  material  on  the  surface.  All  visible  bone  will  be  collected  and 
identified  as  human,  animal,  or  unknown  by  a skeletal  osteologist  either 
on-site  or  at  the  Sheriff's  office  in  Hayti.  All  temporally  diagnostic 
artifacts  will  also  be  collected  as  well  as  any  potential  funerary  objects. 


The  archaeological  investigation  will  later  include  the  mound  sites.  At 
this  time,  the  plan  for  the  human  bone  exposed  on  the  surface  is  that  it 
will  be  mapped,  collected,  and  placed  in  Evidence  at  the  Hamlin  County 
Sheriff's  Office.  Although  final  details  have  not  been  worked  out,  one 
solution  is  that  the  mounds  will  eventually  be  reconstructed  with  the 
remains  buried  in  the  mounts. 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  good  security  at  the  site,  we  ask  that  anyone 
who  wishes  to  visit  or  conduct  ceremonies  make  arrangements  with  the 
Hamlin  County  Sheriff's  Office  at  (605)  783-3232.  No  determination  has 
been  made  yet  as  to  whether  criminal  charges  will  be  made  with  respect  to 
disturbing  burials  and  reporting  it  to  the  authorities.  This  update  is 
being  sent  to  the  same  individuals  on  the  list  faxed  out  on  Duly  8,  with 
the  addition  of  the  contract  archaeologist,  Todd  Kapler,  Cultural  Heritage 
Consultants . 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  concerns  about  the  project,  please  contact 
either  Dames  K.  Haug,  State  Archaeologist,  at  (605)  394-1936,  or  me  at 
(605)  394-1804. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 
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Support  offered  in  land  claim  case 

Organizations  and  Indian  tribes  file  briefs  for  Sherrill  and 
Oneida  Indian  Nation. 

October  18,  2004 
By  Glenn  Coin 
Staff  writer 

The  country's  largest  American  Indian  organization,  a citizens  group  from 
South  Dakota,  and  individual  Indian  tribes  from  New  York  to  Washington 
state  all  have  added  their  voices  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  between 
the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  and  the  city  of  Sherrill. 

The  groups  have  filed  supporting  briefs  in  the  dispute,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  hear  as  soon  as  Danuary.  Sherrill  argues  that 
the  Oneida  nation  should  pay  property  taxes;  the  Oneidas  argue  the  land  is 
part  of  their  reservation  and  thus  immune  from  taxes. 

Two  courts  have  sided  with  the  Oneidas. 

Nine  briefs  were  filed  by  the  Sept.  30  deadline.  Five  side  with  Sherrill 
and  four  with  the  Oneidas. 

Such  filings,  called  friends  of  the  court  briefs,  are  common  in  Supreme 
Court  cases.  They  are  submitted  by  groups  who  are  not  directly  involved  in 
the  lawsuits,  but  who  could  be  affected  by  the  high  court's  rulings. 

"You  might  call  it  a quasi-lobbying  effort,"  said  Rob  Porter,  a Syracuse 
University  law  professor  and  director  of  the  university's  Center  for 
Indigenous  Law,  Governance  and  Citizenship.  "You're  trying  to  bring  in 
different  interests  to  impress  upon  the  court  the  significance  of  the 
case. " 

It's  unclear  how  much  influence  the  briefs  have  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  a recent  affirmative  action  case  involving  the 
University  of  Michigan,  the  court  decision  specifically  mentioned  some  of 
the  friends  of  the  court  briefs,  said  Thomas  Maroney,  an  SU  law  professor 
and  a former  U.S.  attorney. 

"Beyond  that  case,"  he  said,  "it's  awfully  hard  to  know  what  influence 
they  have." 

Each  of  the  briefs  filed  in  the  Sherrill  case  focuses  on  specific  issues, 
but  they  generally  argue  that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Sherrill 
case  could  have  effects  far  beyond  New  York's  smallest  city. 


The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  which  represents  250  tribes 
across  the  country,  argues  that  the  case  could  result  in  "the  abandonment 
of  time-honored  principles  of  Indian  law,"  particularly  the  immunity  of 
Indian  land  from  taxes. 

The  brief,  from  the  country's  largest  American  Indian  group,  criticizes 
New  York  state  and  Sherrill  for  seeking  to  profit  from  the  state's  200- 
year-old  wrongdoing. 

Sherrill  has  said  the  loss  of  taxes  from  nation-owned  land,  which 
includes  a gas  station  and  a textile  plant,  is  hurting  the  city's  finances 
But  a brief  filed  by  three  Western  tribes  says  that  Indian  tribes  with 
casinos,  such  as  Turning  Stone  Resort  and  Casino  run  by  the  Oneidas,  help 
local  communities. 

"Sherrill  was  trying  to  say  that  having  (Indian-owned)  land  in  the 
community  is  just  going  to  wreck  that  community,"  said  Harry  Sachse,  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  lawyer  who  filed  a brief  on  behalf  of  the  three  tribes. 
"The  truth  is  when  you  have  an  Indian  tribe,  and  particularly  one  with  a 
casino  near  a community,  it  just  enormously  increases  the  prosperity  of 
that  community." 

Sachse  represents  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  in  Washington,  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  in  Colorado  and  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma  in  New 
Mexico. 

On  Sherrill's  side,  briefs  were  filed  by  Oneida  and  Madison  counties, 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  counties,  a group  of  towns.  New  York  state  and  the 
Citizens  Equal  Rights  Foundation  in  South  Dakota. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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A fight  to  save  the  tradition  of  wild  rice 

Harvesting  wild  rice  has  been  a way  of  life  for  Ojibwa  Indians. 

But  the  rice  is  in  decline  and  fewer  young  tribe  members  now  participate. 
By  Richard  Mertens  | Contributor  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
October  13,  2004 

SPUR  LAKE,  WIS.  - The  ducks  are  soaring  overhead,  the  scent  of  autumn  is 
in  the  air,  and  Pete  McGeshick  is  back  ricing  again.  On  a bright  September 
morning,  he  floats  in  a sea  of  wild  rice,  using  a pair  of  yard-long  cedar 
sticks  to  knock  the  kernels  into  his  battered  aluminum  canoe. 

Mr.  McGeshick,  an  Ojibwa  (o-3IB-way)  Indian  from  Mole  Lake,  Wis.,  has 
been  harvesting  wild  rice  since  he  was  a boy.  Now,  with  decades  of 
experience  behind  him,  he  is  a virtuoso  of  the  harvest.  With  quick  and 
graceful  motions,  he  reaches  out  with  one  stick  and  bends  the  stalks  over 
the  canoe,  while  he  delivers  two  glancing  blows  with  another  stick  to 
dislodge  the  ripe  grains.  Rice  patters  like  soft  rain  against  the  aluminum 

"You  don't  have  to  hit  it  hard,"  he  says.  "A  lot  of  people  think  you  do. 
But  you  just  want  the  ripe  stuff,"  which  falls  off  easily. 

For  centuries,  the  Ojibwa  and  other  Indian  peoples  have  harvested  the 
wild  rice  that  flourished  in  the  rivers  and  shallow  lakes  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  southern  Canada.  Today,  fewer  and  fewer  are  willing  to 
devote  the  time  and  labor  to  gathering  and  processing  it. 

Another  troubling  development  for  the  tribe:  Half  the  wild  rice  has 
disappeared  over  the  past  century,  according  to  scientists  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin.  Their  findings  confirm  what  many  Ojibwa  elders  have 
noticed:  "Everyone  agrees  there  used  to  be  more  rice,"  says  Darren  Vogt,  a 
biologist  for  the  Ojibwas. 

And  new  threats  loom.  Since  the  1960s,  the  market  has  been  flooded  with 
cheap  wild  rice  from  domesticated  varieties  that  have  been  developed  in 


agricultural  research  stations,  cultivated  in  man-made  paddies,  and 
harvested  by  machine. 

McGeshick  and  his  cousin  Roger  McGeshick  Sr.,  are  rice  chiefs  of  the 
Sokaogon  band  of  Ojibwa,  and  two  of  many  elders  on  reservations  scattered 
across  the  north  who  are  trying  to  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  the 
harvest . 

They  spend  much  of  their  free  time  during  the  summer  traveling  the  back 
roads  of  northern  Wisconsin,  visiting  rice  beds  and  monitoring  their 
development.  At  the  end  of  summer  they  determine  when  the  rice  is  ready  to 
harvest,  and  they  encourage  young  people  to  participate. 

"We're  trying  to  get  the  younger  people  to  do  it,"  says  Pete,  "but  they 
have  other  things  to  do.  They  think  it's  too  much  work.  [Older  tribe 
members]  don't  think  of  it  as  work.  We  just  think  of  it  as  something  we 
should  be  doing. " 

When  French  explorers  and  fur  traders  arrived  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
in  the  17th  century,  native  Americans  were  harvesting  rice  in  ways  not 
much  different  than  they  do  today. 

By  the  20th  century,  Indians  were  confined  to  reservations,  and  ricing 
became  more  difficult.  Landowners  denied  them  access  to  lakes  and  forbade 
them  to  set  up  rice  camps  on  their  land.  Some  natives  gave  up  rice 
harvesting  altogether. 

Harvest  was  a time  of  reunion 

But  ricing  continued  among  the  Ojibwa.  Wild  rice  was  a crucial  foodstuff 
to  them,  a commodity  to  sell  for  extra  cash,  an  object  of  veneration,  and 
an  important  ingredient  of  social  and  ceremonial  life.  The  McGeshicks,  who 
are  both  in  their  60s,  remember  when  families  camped  at  Spur  Lake  and 
spent  days  harvesting  and  processing  the  rice,  mixing  hard  work  with 
eating,  laughter,  and  storytelling. 

"They'd  come  from  all  over  the  place,  wherever  they  lived,"  Pete  says, 
gesturing  to  the  trees  where  his  family  once  camped.  "They'd  come  from 
Minnesota,  Chicago,  the  cities.  It  was  a big  family  reunion." 

Many  non-Indians  harvested  rice,  too.  In  the  economically  depressed 
regions  of  the  north,  wild  rice  supplemented  modest  incomes.  Rod  Ustipak, 
a rice  expert  from  Crosby,  Minn.,  recalls  that  he  and  other  children  at 
his  school  would  skip  classes  to  harvest  rice. 

Mr.  Ustipak  still  gathers  rice  each  year,  though  for  reasons  other  than 
need.  "It's  almost  indescribable,  the  feeling  of  being  out  harvesting, 
using  a method  that's  been  in  use  hundreds  of  years,"  he  says. 

This  year  the  harvest  began  late  - later  than  anyone  could  remember.  A 
cool,  wet  summer  delayed  the  ripening  for  weeks  and  made  harvesters 
impatient.  When  the  McGeshicks  drove  up  to  Spur  Lake,  towing  their  canoe, 
one  morning  last  month,  eight  to  10  cars  and  pickup  trucks  were  parked 
along  a narrow  blacktop  road  that  follows  the  shore. 

The  wild  rice  plants  stood  shoulder  high  and  extended  all  the  way  to  a 
distant  fringe  of  trees,  leaving  only  small  patches  of  open  water.  Far  out, 
several  harvesters  could  be  seen,  widely  scattered  and  half-  hidden  by  the 
rice. 

Harvesting  wild  rice  usually  requires  two  people.  One  person  stands  in 
the  stern  and  pushes  the  canoe  with  a long  pole  while  the  other  sits  in 
the  front  and  gathers.  The  rice  grows  so  thick  in  most  places  that  a 
paddle  is  almost  useless.  On  a good  day  a pair  of  harvesters  can  bring  200 
pounds  or  more  of  wild  rice  to  the  landing.  The  kernels  are  purplish  red 
and  have  long,  sharp  spikes.  They  look  like  thick  fur  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe . 

Once  harvested,  the  rice  requires  complicated  processing.  Traditionally, 
the  Ojibwa  dried  it,  parched  it  in  iron  kettles,  and  trod  on  it  - or 
"danced  the  rice"  - to  remove  the  husks.  Today  most  people  use  the 
services  of  a professional  processor.  The  McGeshicks  still  process  their 
own  rice,  parching  it  in  an  old  tub  and  hulling  it  with  a small  machine. 

The  harvesters  at  Spur  Lake  were  a mixed  group  of  Ojibwas  and  non- 
Indians  who  paid  $8  for  a state  harvesting  permit.  Albert  McGeshick, 

Pete's  older  brother,  worked  with  a friend  in  a fiberglass  canoe  painted 
to  look  like  birch  bark.  "I  love  doing  it,"  he  says. 

Nearby  were  the  Koenigs  of  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  an  older  non-Indian  couple 


who  are  longtime  ricers.  They  sell  their  harvest  to  a nursery  specializing 
in  native  plants.  "It's  a lot  of  work/'  says  Mr.  Koenig,  who's  hot  and 
sweaty  from  shoveling  handfuls  of  rice  from  his  canoe  into  white  cloth 
bags. 

Most  people  keep  some  rice  for  themselves  and  sell  or  give  away  the  rest 
Tribal  and  government  agencies  buy  wild  rice  for  restoration  projects. 

Some  Ojibwa  bands  sell  wild  rice  over  the  Internet.  Doe  Allen,  owner  of 
Singing  Pines  Wild  Rice,  in  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.,  pays  $1  to  $1.50  a pound 
for  unprocessed  rice,  but  says  fewer  people  are  willing  to  harvest  it. 

Wild  rice  grows  in  shallow  water  under  fairly  specific  conditions. 
Biologists  say  subtle  changes  in  water  levels  and  flows  have  hurt  the  rice 
in  many  lakes.  Human  activity  - the  building  of  roads,  small  dams,  ditches 
and  culverts  - is  largely  to  blame.  In  Minnesota,  beavers  dam  lake  outlets 
and  drown  the  rice.  The  beavers  flourish  because  heavy  logging  over  the 
past  century  has  changed  the  composition  of  the  forest  and  encouraged 
trees,  such  as  aspens,  that  beavers  love. 

Lately,  biologists  have  been  working  to  halt  the  decline  and  restore 
wild  rice  in  some  places.  These  efforts  include  planting  rice,  uprooting 
competing  plants,  such  as  waterlilies,  removing  dams,  and  seeking  other 
ways  to  restore  the  ecological  conditions  in  which  wild  rice  flourishes. 

In  Minnesota,  the  state  pays  trappers  to  catch  beavers  that  threaten 
rice  lakes.  But  Chris  Holm,  a biologist  on  Minnesota's  Bois  Forte 
reservation,  says  reversing  the  decline  of  wild  rice  is  a complicated 
process.  "It  could  take  100  years  to  bring  it  back,"  he  says. 

Natives  worry  about  genetic  engineering 

Today  researchers  are  decoding  the  wild  rice  genome,  raising  fears  among 
some  Ojibwa  that  genetically  engineered  rice  could  someday  contaminate 
their  lakes. 

Ojibwas  from  Minnesota's  White  Earth  reservation  have  been  trying  to 
stop  the  University  of  Minnesota  from  decoding  the  wild  rice  genome.  They 
consider  the  research  an  affront  to  their  culture  and  religion. 

They  also  argue  that  the  research  invites  the  development  of  genetically 
engineered  wild  rice.  "Once  that  happens,  we  stand  a good  chance  of  losing 
our  rice,"  says  Doe  LaGarde,  a White  Earth  elder.  "Then  what  happens  to  us 
as  a people?" 

The  university  has  promised  not  to  engage  in  genetic  engineering,  but 
has  refused  to  stop  its  research,  on  the  grounds  of  academic  freedom.  "The 
academic  view  and  perhaps  the  view  of  Western  science  is  one  of  curiosity 
and  research,  and  the  need  to  learn  as  much  as  you  can,"  says  Charles 
Muscoplat,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agricultural , Food,  and  Environmental 
Sciences  and  vice  president  for  agricultural  policy.  "The  native  American 
view  is  different.  They  don't  need  to  understand  wild  rice." 

Like  other  Ojibwas,  Roger  and  Pete  McGeshick  consider  wild  rice  a part 
of  their  patrimony  that  they  must  defend.  "You  have  to  learn  how  to  take 
care  of  it  and  use  it,"  Roger  says.  "It's  a sacred  thing.  It's  a matter  of 
respect  for  the  Creator  and  what  He  gave  to  us." 

But  visiting  Spur  Lake  troubles  them.  They  relish  the  harvest,  but  it 
reminds  them  too  much  of  what  has  been  lost.  They  complain  that  the  rice 
at  Spur  Lake  is  shorter  and  thinner  than  it  once  was.  Thirty  years  ago, 
they  say,  you  couldn't  see  the  people  in  the  canoe  next  to  you,  although 
you  could  hear  them  if  they  fell  in. 

Inevitably,  too,  they  recall  their  first  rice  camps  and  the  elders  who 
brought  them,  now  all  gone.  They  wonder  who  will  follow  them  to  teach 
respect  for  the  rice  and  carry  on  the  knowledge  of  the  harvest.  For  years, 
Roger  has  been  making  videotapes  of  each  harvest,  compiling  a record  of 
what  they  have  seen  and  done. 

"We're  following  people  who  have  passed  on,"  he  says,  gazing  out  over 
the  rice.  "We're  hoping  to  keep  it  alive.  It  seems  it's  a lost  art." 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Stay  optimistic  about  new  fed-state  Klamath  partnership 
October  16,  2004 

The  recently  announced  agreement  between  the  federal  government  and 
California  and  Oregon  on  the  Klamath  River  is  the  right  idea. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a lot  of  good  ideas  that  don't  get  anywhere,  and 
only  time  will  tell  if  this  collaboration  will  be  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy  or  a key  to  the  vast  and  complicated  questions  posed  by  the 
Klamath  River. 

For  sure,  such  a conglomeration  of  agencies  with  cabinet-level  influence 
could  support  the  on-the-ground  work  that  desperately  needs  to  be  done  in 
the  basin.  But  the  apparent  movement  to  develop  consensus  through  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Conservation  Implementation  Program  could  also 
degenerate  into  a slate  of  meetings  and  committees  and  mediated  talks  that 
do  little  to  address  the  critical  environmental  problems  on  the  river. 

It  may  be  simple  for  the  group  to  agree  on  a project  to  improve  habitat 
on  a little  creek  in  the  basin.  But  ensuring  that  the  fish  have  enough 
water  to  reach  that  habitat,  and  enough  to  migrate  out  to  sea,  is  a 
different  matter  altogether.  That  may  involve  an  approach  that  does  not 
include  consensus,  instead  involving  strong  science  backed  by  strong 
policy  that  not  everyone  might  like. 

We  hope  the  agreement  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  necessary  regulatory 
action . 

On  the  positive  side,  it's  probably  healthy  for  agencies  to  communicate 
better  and  share  information.  This  may  be  the  real  strength  of  such  an 
arrangement.  One  key  project  such  a group  could  support  is  a central 
database  and  library  of  Klamath  information  available  to  the  public  and  to 
agencies . 

Humboldt  State  University,  Oregon  State  University  and  other  highly 
regarded  schools  are  the  appropriate  keepers  of  such  information.  An 
effort  to  create  such  a library  is  under  way,  and  more  can  be  done  to  give 
the  universities  the  tools  to  develop  the  most  comprehensive  library 
imaginable. 

We  hope  the  federal-state  agreement  stands  the  test  of  time,  and  proves 
itself  accountable  to  the  many  small  communities,  American  Indian  tribes, 
businesses  and  recreationists  that  call  the  Klamath  Basin  home.  These  are 
the  people  who  have  to  come  to  terms  and  work  together,  as  many  of  them 
already  have  begun  to.  If  this  agreement  helps  those  with  boots  on  the 
ground,  it  is  welcome. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Times  - Standard,  Eureka,  CA. 
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Indian  fisherman  worried  about  mercury  pollution 
October  15,  2004 

Bob  Shimek,  a member  of  the  White  Earth  Band  of  Ojibwe,  believes  he  was 
the  victim  of  mercury  pollution,  a growing  problem  nationwide. 

Shimek  is  an  active  fisherman,  exercising  his  treaty  rights  and  the 
traditions  of  his  ancestors.  He  says  suffered  mercury  poisoning  as  a result 
of  fish  he  caught  from  a lake  on  the  reservation. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  issued  a report  saying  that  nearly 
every  state  has  fish  contaminated  by  mercury.  The  pollutant  poses  a health 


risk  to  pregnant  women  and  young  children. 
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American  Indians  Worry  About  Mercury 
ASHLEY  H.  GRANT 
Associated  Press 

ST.  PAUL,  Minn.  - American  Indians  are  adding  their  voices  to  the 
controversy  over  mercury  in  the  nation's  waters,  saying  they  are  among  the 
biggest  consumers  of  fish  and  therefore  more  at  risk  from  contamination. 

"It  is  a real  issue,"  said  Bob  Shimek,  a member  of  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  in  Minnesota  who  says  he  fishes  to  put  food  on  the  table.  "It's 
not  something  abstract." 

A report  Friday  by  the  U.S.  Public  Interest  Research  Group,  which 
analyzed  003  data  collected  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  showed 
that  44  states  including  Minnesota  had  active  mercury  consumption  advisories 
last  year. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency  listed  about 
1,900  lakes  and  streams  as  "impaired,"  meaning  they  contain  harmful  levels 
of  pollutants  like  mercury  or  excess  nutrients  like  nitrogen. 

People  who  buy  their  freshwater  fish  at  markets  usually  aren't  at  risk 
because  most  of  it  is  raised  on  farms. 

It's  a different  story  for  tribal  members  like  Shimek,  51,  who  fishes  on 
his  reservation.  The  practice  is  a treaty  right  and  something  members  of 
his  tribe  have  relied  on  as  a dietary  staple  for  generations. 

"What  good  is  a treaty-reserved  right  if  it's  not  safe?"  said  Shimek,  who 

works  for  an  Indian  environmental  group  on  a mercury  education  project. 

Shimek  believes  he  suffered  mercury  poisoning  in  1996  from  eating  fish  he 
netted  regularly  from  a lake  on  the  reservation.  He  said  he  initially 
believed  he  had  suffered  a stroke  when  tingling  in  his  left  hand  spread  and 
affected  his  feet  and  speech. 

Though  Shimek  never  saw  a doctor  for  his  symptoms  - he  said  he  wasn't  able 
to  take  time  off  from  work  - he's  sure  of  the  cause. 

"Once  I ran  out  of  (fish),  over  a period  of  quite  a number  of  weeks,  the 

symptoms  began  to  diminish,"  said  Shimek. 

Mercury  can  be  harmful  to  the  nervous  system  if  consumed  in  large 
quantities,  especially  by  children  or  pregnant  women. 

The  EPA  recently  announced  a mercury-reduction  plan  that  envisions  a 70 
percent  cut  in  mercury  emissions  from  coal-burning  power  plants  by  2018, 
from  the  current  48  tons  a year  to  15  tons. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Indian  land  investment  bill  passes  Senate 
Goes  to  President  Bush  for  signature 
Sam  Lewin 
October  12,  2004 

The  Senate  has  approved  legislation  that  supporters  believe  will  boost 
private  investment  on  Indian  lands. 

The  Homeownership  Opportunities  for  Native  Americans  Act  restores  the 
federal  government  loan  repayment  rate  to  the  previous  level  of  95  percent 
in  case  of  default. 

Representative  Rick  Renzi  of  Arizona  sponsored  the  bill.  The  co-sponsors 
were  3im  Matheson  of  Utah,  Bob  Ney  of  Ohio  and  Maxine  Waters  of  California. 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  guaranteed  tribal 
obligations  to  help  finance  affordable  housing  activities  under  the  95 
percent  level  since  the  implementation  of  Title  VI  in  the  late  1990s.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  recently  claimed  that  loan  guarantees 
couldn't  exceed  80  percent  without  explicit  statutory  authority.  H.R.  4471 
amends  Title  VI  to  provide  statutory  authority,  allowing  it  to  continue  to 
operate  at  the  original  95  percent  level. 

The  bill,  also  known  as  H.R.  4471,  now  goes  to  the  desk  of  President 
Bush  for  signature  into  law. 

"H.R.  4471  was  needed  to  statutorily  authorize  the  95  percent  guarantee 
level,"  said  Gary  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  National  American  Indian 
Housing  Council.  "At  the  80  percent  level,  the  program  becomes  much  less 
useful  to  our  members." 

Gordon  said  that  without  the  bill  tribes  would  have  had  to  guarantee  an 
additional  fifteen  percent  of  the  loan.  Because  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  holds  Indian  land  in  trust,  it  cannot  be  used  as  collateral. 
Federal  loans  provide  more  of  an  incentive  for  lenders  who  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  foreclose  in  case  of  default. 

"This  bill  comes  as  a direct  result  of  a Housing  Subcommittee  field 
hearing  held  on  the  Navajo  Nation  in  Tuba  City.  At  this  hearing  my 
colleagues  and  I witnessed  first  hand  the  severe  housing  problems  facing 
Native  Americans  in  rural  Arizona  and  returned  to  Washington  with  a 
mission  to  alleviate  this  crisis.  This  bill  is  a strong  first  step  towards 
this  goal,"  Renzi  said  after  introducing  the  legislation. 

Senators  Michael  Enzi  of  Wyoming,  Lisa  Murkowski  of  Alaska  and  Tim 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota  sponsored  a similar  bill,  S.2571,  in  the  Senate. 

"We  would  like  to  thank  the  Senate  sponsors  of  H.R.  4471  and  S.2571  for 
acting  on  this  legislation  and  getting  it  through  the  108th  Congress," 
said  NAIHC  Chairman  Chester  Carl.  "Use  of  this  program  is  sure  to  increase 
once  the  higher  guarantee  level  is  secure." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Let's  find  Sakakawea's  grave 
October  12,  2004 

THERE  is  a dispute  about  Sakakawea's  tribe:  Was  she  Hidatsa  or  Shoshone? 
And  Sakakawea  herself  is  said  to  be  buried  in  at  least  three  places.  If 
Lewis  and  Clark  had  documented  their  guide  with  more  than  a passing 
mention,  the  simple  facts  of  who  she  is  and  where  she  is  buried  wouldn't 
be  in  question .Today,  though,  the  waters  of  Lake  Oahe  in  South  Dakota  have 
receded  and  left  the  site  of  Fort  Manual  Lisa  exposed.  This  may  be  the 
chance  to  put  to  rest  the  questions  of  Sakakawea's  identity  and  grave,  for 
she  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  the  fort. 

Last  week,  I visited  with  people  along  Lewis  and  Clark's  route  through 
North  Dakota,  and  Sakakawea  came  up  in  many  of  my  conversations  - probably 
because  of  the  mystery  that  surrounds  her.  Yet,  it  wasn't  just  Sakakawea. 
Many  of  the  people  I visited  with  thought  history  had  neglected  women's 
roles  and  presented  women  as  fixtures  and  mostly  silent  figures. 

This  neglect  has  deep  roots.  For  example,  Clark  wrote  his  mother  to  tell 
her  his  trip  would  be  among  friendly  Indians  and,  basically,  a piece  of 
cake.  Worrying  this  woman  about  the  perils  of  the  journey  might  prove  too 
much  for  her,  Clark  must  have  thought.  Back  then,  men  protected  women  from 
anything  unpleasant. 

There  were  exceptions,  but  we  can  count  them  on  our  fingers.  Today, 
women  would  want  to  go  on  a journey  like  Lewis  and  Clark's,  because  they 
could  and  because  their  female  perspective  would  be  important. 


The  French  fur  trader  Toussaint  Charbonneau  won  Sakakawea  in  a gambling 
game  of  some  sort,  and  she  actually  was  his  slave  as  much  as  she  was  his 
wife.  Charbonneau  knew  Sakakawea  was  worth  something  to  the  Corps  of 
Discovery  because  she  was  Lemhi-Shoshone,  a tribe  whose  help  they  needed 
for  the  success  of  their  journey. 

I can  imagine  Lewis  and  Clark  coming  ashore  in  one  of  the  villages  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Missouri.  The  explorers  had  sewing  needles,  iron  pots, 
guns  and  cloth  to  trade.  Today,  if  you  offered  sewing  needles  to  some  of 
the  men  in  the  tribes,  you  might  get  pushed  into  the  Missouri  River. 

If  you've  read  Lewis  and  Clark's  journals,  you'll  know  that  when  the 
explorers  stepped  onto  the  Missouri  River's  prairie  shore,  they  sought  out 
the  chief.  Sometimes  they  were  aggravated  when  there  were  several  chiefs 
of  equal  rank,  because  all  of  the  chiefs  had  to  be  given  a present.  Women 
were  absent. 

In  later  years,  many  other  observers  carefully  documented  the  foods, 
animals,  houses,  habits,  culture  and  men's  ceremonies  in  each  tribe  they 
worked  with  or  contacted.  Many  lived  with  tribes,  some  for  years,  then 
went  back  East  and  wrote  what  they  saw. 

But  very  few  wrote  about  women's  ceremonies,  or  women's  influence  on  the 
tribe  or  their  role  in  the  government.  The  doors  to  our  past  swung  shut, 
leaving  us  only  with  the  information  that  squeezed  under  the  door. 

It  seemed  important  to  me  to  see  Fort  Manual  Lisa,  where  Sakakawea  might 
be  buried.  The  evidence  for  this  comes  from  John  Luttig,  the  clerk  of  the 
fur  trader.  Manual  Lisa.  Luttig  said  Sakakawea  died  of  a "putrid  disease" 
at  age  25  at  the  fort  and  was  buried  there.  When  the  place  was  excavated, 
some  of  the  old  graves  were  not  moved,  one  of  the  tribal  elders  said. 

We  have  the  technology  and  DNA  methods  to  discover  a person's  identity. 
Sakakawea  was  such  a significant  person  in  the  Corps  of  Discovery  that  it 
would  seem  these  methods  now  could  be  used  to  find  her  grave. 

It  would  be  nice  to  put  a stone  on  her  final  resting  place,  end  the 
dispute  over  where  she  is  buried  and  determine,  once  and  for  all,  whether 
she  was  Lemhi-Shoshone . 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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Interior  Secretary  signs  pipeline  agreement  renewal 
The  Associated  Press 

ANCHORAGE  - Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  signed  a renewed  agreement 
Friday  that  officials  say  will  increase  oil  pipeline  employment 
opportunities  for  Alaska  Natives. 

The  renewal  of  the  Alaska  Native  Utilization  agreement  was  signed  in 
Anchorage  during  Norton's  visit  to  Alaska.  Also  on  hand  were  Native 
leaders  and  representatives  of  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  an  oil 
company  consortium  that  operates  and  maintains  the  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline . 

The  renewal,  the  fourth  since  1995,  will  ensure  continued  employment  and 
better  training  programs  for  nearly  240  Alaska  Natives  currently  working 
on  the  800-mile  line,  Norton  said. 

"The  pipeline  and  the  men  and  women  who  work  on  it  are  a critical  part 
of  President  Bush's  goals  of  job  creation  and  independence  from  foreign 
sources  of  energy,"  Norton  said. 


As  pant  of  Friday's  agreement , Alyeska  will  fund  programs  aiming  to 
employ,  train  and  advance  Alaska  Native  pipeline  workers.  Another  goal  is 
to  continue  efforts  to  recruit  and  retain  Native  employees,  officials  said. 

Alyeska  also  will  continue  a scholarship  program  that  awards  $750,000 
each  year  and  sets  up  an  intern  program  for  entry-level  Native  workers. 

More  than  1,000  Native  students  have  won  scholarships  from  Alyeska  since 
1996. 

Officials  said  Alaska  Natives  represent  20  percent  of  pipeline  workers. 

In  1995,  Native  workers  made  up  8 percent  of  the  pipeline  work  force, 
according  to  officials. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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EDITORIAL 

Kanehsatake  Elections 

By:  Kenneth  Deer,  The  Eastern  Door 

The  collapse  of  the  mediation  process  for  Kanehsatake ' s elections 
does  not  bode  well  for  an  imminent  end  to  the  standoff  in  the 
community.  Kanehsatake  residents  can  look  forward  to  more  months  of 
the  same  old,  same  old. 

It  is  disappointing  that  Mohawks  can't  come  to  a reasoned,  practical 
solution  to  the  problem  in  Kanehsatake.  It  is  embarrassing  enough 
that  Mohawks  can't  do  it  themselves,  but  to  have  a Federal  Judge  as 
mediator  is  even  more  humiliating. 

Why  can't  Kanehsatake  resolve  the  problem  itself?  Is  it  stubbornness, 
hate,  mistrust,  a lust  for  power  or  an  obsession  to  remain  in  power? 

The  collapse  of  the  latest  mediation  has  resulted  in  a veiled  threat 
of  confrontation  and  occupation  by  the  Kanehsatake  Mohawk  Council 
when  they  urge  the  governments  to  act  to  restore  law  and  order.  How 
is  this  law  and  order  to  be  enforced?  What  method  would  work  in  the 
current  situation  without  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
community> 

Is  there  a lack  of  law  and  order  in  Kanehsatake?  Or  is  there  a lack 
of  police  presence?  There  is  a difference  between  the  two.  You  can 
have  order  without  police  presence  if  the  community  can  be 
responsible  enought  to  behave  in  a mature  and  trustworthy  way.  This 
seems  to  be  the  stumbling  point  of  the  whole  issue. 

Is  it  possible  to  have  free  and  fair  elections  in  Kanehsatake?  The 
answer  is  yes  IF  the  antagonists  in  this  badly  divided  community 
agree  not  to  resort  to  intimidation  and  vandalism. 

Is  this  possible>  Yes.  But  can  the  anti-Gabriel  forces  control  the 
members  of  the  community  that  may  threated  the  pro-Gabriel  community 
members?  (assuming,  of  course,  that  Dames  Gabriel  will  run  for  Grand 
Chief  again) . 

It  is  too  bad  that  there  is  a publication  ban  on  the  mediation 
process  that  just  concluded  with  Judge  Lemieux.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  see  what  the  two  sides  agreed  to  and  what  the 
differences  are. 

If  the  stumbling  block  is  security,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  according 
to  the  press  release  from  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Kanehsatake,  then  the 
solution  has  been  there  all  along. 

The  other  Mohawk  communities  - Kahnawake,  Akwesasne,  Tyendinaga,  and 
Six  Nations  - were  willing  to  help  police  Kanehsatake  for  a short 
period  of  time  until  a new  Kanehsatake  police  force  was  put  into 
place  after  April  1 of  this  year.  Had  this  proposal  been  accepted  at 
that  time,  the  current  situation  would  probably  not  exist. 

It  may  not  be  too  late  to  attempt  that  solution  again.  Each  side 


would  have  to  amend  its  position  but  to  accept  a police  force  from 
other  Mohawk  communities  would  be  a reasonable  solution,  particularly 
if  the  governments  would  fund  the  program 

It  is  obvious  that  the  current  situation  is  going  nowhere  and  the 
recurring  differences  stemming  from  January  12  will  not  go  away. 

This  way  there  would  be  no  SQ  or  RCMP  directly  involved  and  the 
current  Kanehsatake  police  force  would  be  kept  out  of  the  community. 
Kanehsatake  would  have  security  and  no  threat  of  invasion.  The  Mohawk 
police  force  could  guarantee  as  free  and  fair  elections  as  can  be 
held  and  the  new  council  couldl  deal  with  long-term  solutions  to  the 
community's  problems. 

This  solution,  of  course,  will  require  a lot  of  political  will  to 
accomplish  but  it  is  achievable.  It  is  much  more  realistic  than 
forcing  a solution  by  outside  governments. 
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Town's  fate  tied  to  Kake  Tribal's  fight  to  survive 

"REALLY  WORRIED":  Native  firm  tries  to  diversify  as  jobs  disappear. 

By  TIMOTHY  INKLEBARGER 
Juneau  Empire 
October  11,  2004 

JUNEAU  - The  people  of  Kake  are  scattering  to  Alaska  cities  and  to  the 
Lower  48  in  search  of  work  as  the  village's  tribal  corporation  spirals 
into  financial  uncertainty. 

"The  young  people  have  had  to  leave  for  jobs,"  said  Mayor  Paul  Reese, 
noting  that  about  20  percent  of  the  population  has  left  within  the  last 
year. 

The  trouble  for  Kake  Tribal  Corp.  started  with  a shareholder  lawsuit  and 
grew  as  the  corporation  paid  out  almost  $37.5  million  in  dividends  in  the 
1990s  to  about  600  shareholders. 

Along  the  way  Kake  Tribal  has  been  buffeted  by  the  same  boom-and-bust 
realities  that  have  hit  all  of  Southeast  Alaska's  resource  industries,  and 
some  fear  the  corporation  is  heading  for  a second  bankruptcy. 

About  half  of  Kake  Tribal's  704  shareholders  live  in  Kake,  a Tlingit 
village  of  about  550  people  on  Kupreanof  Island,  98  air  miles  southwest  of 
Juneau . 

Kake  Tribal  is  one  of  10  village  and  urban  Native  organizations  in 
Southeast  Alaska. 

Situk  Adams,  35,  a Kake  Tribal  shareholder  and  Kake  High  School  teacher, 
has  a wife  and  three  children  in  town.  He  said  he  plans  to  move  somewhere 
in  the  Lower  48  this  fall. 

"People  are  really  worried,"  he  said.  "Family  members  - whole  families 
have  left.  It's  where  we  have  almost  no  alternative  but  to  leave.  It's 
just  a terrible  feeling  to  be  here  and  try  to  make  a living  in  Kake." 

He  said  the  fishing  and  logging  industries  have  "dried  up"  and 
shareholders  are  getting  few  answers  about  Kake  Tribal's  business  plans. 

"The  communication  link  has  been  gone  for  a while,"  he  said.  "We're  kind 
of  in  the  dark  ourselves.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a business  plan  in 
place.  If  a five-year  business  plan  were  in  order,  we  could  strive  to  get 
going  with  life,  but  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  in  place." 

KAKE  TRIBAL  TRIES  TO  DIVERSIFY 

Kake  Tribal  is  working  to  pay  off  millions  in  debt.  The  corporation 
faces  the  struggles  of  dealing  with  the  debt  remaining  from  its  bankruptcy 


filing  in  the  late  1990s  and  the  decline  of  the  timber  and  fishing 
industries . 

Some  are  speculating  that  it  could  soon  be  out  of  money  and  resources 
again.  Kake  Tribal  officials  said  the  corporation  is  trying  to  diversify, 
reinvent  itself  and  get  away  from  the  vagaries  of  resource-based 
industries,  but  they  won't  say  whether  the  corporation  is  facing  a second 
bankruptcy. 

The  corporation  was  created  in  1971  under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  at  which  time  about  550  shareholders  in  Kake  were  given 
100  shares,  according  to  Gordon  lackson,  chairman  of  the  board  for  Kake 
Tribal. 

ANCSA  created  village,  urban  and  regional  Native  corporations  across  the 
state,  giving  them  title  to  44  million  acres  of  land  and  $1  billion  to 
create  corporations  to  manage  their  holdings. 

This  summer  the  corporation  closed  its  fish  processing  plant,  Kake  Foods 
and  operated  its  other  plant.  Pelican  Seafoods,  on  a skeleton  crew, 
resulting  in  a drop  in  population  in  Pelican  of  about  10  people  from  a 
community  of  just  100. 

Kake  Tribal  also  is  selling  its  logging  equipment  to  pay  off  debts. 

"We  cannot  keep  Kake  Tribal  Corp.  a corporation  in  the  future  by  solely 
staying  in  the  timber  and  the  seafood  processing  business,"  said  Duff 
Mitchell,  Kake  Tribal's  chief  operating  officer.  "It's  too  risky." 

Kake  Tribal  also  is  working  to  obtain  $4  million  owed  by  the  federal 
government  for  a land  transfer  in  the  Kake  area. 

SOME  SHAREHOLDERS  BLAMED 

Many  shareholders  point  to  Duneau  resident  Cliff  Tagaban  Sr.,  a Kake 
Tribal  shareholder,  and  others  like  him  for  the  corporation ' s first 
bankruptcy.  Tagaban  was  one  of  several  shareholders  who  filed  one  of  two 
multimillion  dollar  class-action  lawsuits  in  1992  against  Kake  Tribal  over 
a life  insurance  program  that  was  offered  to  shareholders  with  100  shares 
or  more. 

Those  like  Tagaban,  who  inherited  and  held  fewer  than  100  shares  and 
shareholders  living  outside  Kake,  were  excluded.  Tagaban  said  that  with 
the  status  of  the  two  fish  plants,  many  are  wondering  about  the  future. 

"The  rumor  I've  heard  is  that  they  are  headed  toward  a second  bankruptcy 
but  they  can't  afford  it,"  Tagaban  said.  "In  small  Native  communities  it's 
well-known  that  the  rumors  just  start  flying." 

Tagaban 's  lawyer,  Fred  Triem  of  Petersburg,  said  the  lawsuit  isn't  what 
pushed  Kake  Tribal  into  bankruptcy  in  the  mid-1990s.  It  was  huge  dividend 
payments  approved  by  Kake  Tribal  shareholders,  he  said.  About  $37.5 
million  was  paid  out  between  1993  and  1997. 

Shareholders  received  thousands  of  dollars  in  dividends  in  the  1990s, 
with  payouts  totaling  as  much  as  $30,500  per  average  shareholder  in  1994 
and  $24,250  per  shareholder  in  1995. 

Triem  said  Kake  Tribal  decided  to  make  the  payments  because  of  the 
shareholder  lawsuits  and  other  debts  it  faced.  He  said  the  shareholders 
knew  the  corporation  would  have  to  cover  millions  in  debt,  so  they 
approved  the  huge  payouts. 

"This  was  a shareholder  decision,  not  unlike  other  corporations  that 
elected  boards  and  made  these  kinds  of  similar  decisions,"  Mitchell  said. 
"This  was  a financial  decision  to  have  either  a very  large  multimillion- 
dollar  corporation  or  have  a corporation  which  was  a smaller  corporation." 

He  said  the  shareholders  chose  small. 

David  Bundy,  an  Anchorage  lawyer  who  represented  Kake  Tribal  in  the 
bankruptcy,  said  the  corporation  owed  about  $12  million  to  creditors  and 
shareholder  litigants  when  it  filed  for  bankruptcy  protection  on  Oct.  9, 
1999.  He  said  the  shareholder  creditors  still  are  owed  about  $4.5  million. 

"There  is  no  set  schedule  for  paying  that  off,"  Bundy  said.  "It's  just 
paid  as  profits  and  as  appropriations  become  available  according  to  the 
bankruptcy  plan." 

Bernd  Guetschow,  an  Anchorage  attorney  who  represented  shareholder 
litigants  during  Kake  Tribal's  bankruptcy,  said  the  company  is  using  money 
paid  by  the  federal  government  for  the  land  transfer  in  Kake  to  pay  off 
shareholder  litigants  and  other  debts. 


He  said  the  corporation  has  made  its  obligated  payments  to  shareholder 
litigants  to  date  but  more  is  still  owed.  Guetschow  said  a second 
bankruptcy  would  likely  be  a last  resort  for  Kake  Tribal. 

"KTC  is  in  a box/'  Guetschow  said.  "It  is  a very  difficult  situation." 

FEDERAL  PAYMENT  AWAITED 

The  future  of  Kake  Tribal  could  depend  at  least  in  part  on  whether  the 
organization  receives  about  $4  million  from  a land  transfer  approved  by 
Congress  in  1999. 

Kake  Tribal  was  given  the  land  in  the  Gunnuk  Creek  watershed  in  1971  as 
part  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  but  logging  on  the 
watershed  endangered  the  village's  water  supply. 

An  injunction  filed  by  the  village  in  1984  stopped  the  corporation  from 
logging  on  the  watershed.  Under  the  Kake  Tribal  Land  Transfer  Act,  the 
federal  government  agreed  to  pay  Kake  Tribal  $15  million  and  to  trade  the 
rights  to  the  2,500  acres  of  land  at  Gunnuk  Creek  for  1,430  acres  in  the 
upper  watershed  and  1,389  acres  near  lenny  Creek,  about  four  miles 
southeast  of  Kake. 

Mitchell  said  the  corporation  has  received  about  $11  million  from  the 
government  so  far  and  still  is  waiting  for  the  rest. 

"This  was  the  cornerstone  of  our  bankruptcy  plan,"  Mitchell  said,  noting 
Kake  Tribal  originally  expected  to  receive  $5  million  for  the  first  three 
years  after  the  1999  land  exchange  was  approved. 

He  said  the  sporadic  payments  have  crippled  the  corporation's  ability  to 
pay  off  its  creditors  on  time  and  provide  the  capital  to  fuel  its 
businesses . 

"In  politics  nothing  is  guaranteed,"  he  said.  "We  also  didn't  have  a 
federal  deficit  when  we  started." 

lackson  said  the  corporation  has  been  trying  to  diversify  since  the  mid- 
1990s. 

In  the  mid-  to  late  1980s,  the  corporation  logged  50  million  to  60 
million  board  feet  of  timber  a year.  Kake  halted  its  logging  operations 
completely  last  spring,  lackson  said. 

"We  knew  there  was  a finite  amount  of  logs  up  there  on  Kake  Tribal 
land,"  lackson  said. 

In  the  1990s,  the  corporation  tried  its  hand  at  a variety  of  business 
ventures,  including  plans  to  build  a regional  trash  incinerator  and  short- 
lived production  of  salmon-based  fertilizer,  salmon  jerky  and  pet  treats. 

Its  most  recent  product.  Totem  Soil,  is  an  organic  compost  made  of  wood 
chips  and  fish  carcasses.  Mitchell  said  the  compost  venture  has  faced  some 
roadblocks,  however,  because  of  the  corporation's  inability  to  adequately 
market  the  product. 

It  also  is  having  difficulty  selling  the  product  in  bulk  to  the  Lower  48. 
He  said  it  is  not  efficient  to  ship  a couple  of  pallets,  each  of  which 
holds  88  bags  of  soil,  to  Lower  48  stores.  And  containers,  which  hold  36 
pallets,  cost  too  much. 

Mitchell  said  the  organization  is  looking  to  partner  with  well-financed 
businesses  in  joint  ventures.  Kake  Tribal  also  is  trying  to  attract 
tourism,  establish  broadband  Internet  service  and  to  work  with  other 
technology  companies  to  obtain  military  contracts. 

Corporate  officials,  however,  gave  few  details  about  its  future  business 
endeavors . 

"These  are  all  budding,  new  - don't  got  the  badges  to  prove  it,  because 
I'm  talking  the  talk  now  because  we  don't  got  them  through  to  walk  the 
walk,"  Mitchell  said. 

Distributed  by  The  Associated  Press. 
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Sask.  Me'tis  declare  hunting  rights 
October  9,  2004 

SASKATOON  - The  Me'tis  Nation  of  Saskatchewan  is  planning  a major  public 
relations  blitz  to  educate  people  in  the  province  about  Me'tis  hunting 
rights . 

In  Alberta,  Me'tis  are  now  allowed  to  hunt,  trap,  and  fish  for  food  for 
themselves  year-round.  In  Manitoba,  Me'tis  harvester  cards  have  replaced 
provincial  licenses. 

But  in  Saskatchewan,  talks  between  the  government  and  the  Me'tis  Nation 
remain  in  limbo. 

The  government  has  been  unwilling  to  discuss  hunting  rights  in  the  wake 
of  alleged  irregularities  in  a recent  Me'tis  election. 

From  DUNE  16,  2004:  Province  threatens  to  pull  Me'tis  funding 

A government-commissioned  report  is  due  later  this  month.  But  another 
hunting  season  is  unfolding  and  the  Me'tis  Nation  doesn't  want  to  wait 
indefinitely  for  an  agreement. 

"We  are  declaring  that  we  have  a right  to  hunt  and  will  continue  to  do 
that,"  said  Raymond  Laliberte,  a Me'tis  executive. 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  finally  recognized  what  the  Me'tis  knew  all 
along  - we  have  hunting  rights.  The  only  thing  is  that  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan  is  not  recognizing  the  Supreme  Court  law,  and  they're  not 
coming  to  the  table." 

Laliberte  says  the  Me'tis  want  to  discuss  conservation  measures  with  the 
government . 

It  is  still  unclear  at  this  time  what  would  happen  if  a conservation 
officer  attempted  to  arrest  a Me'tis  hunter. 
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Me'tis  may  face  charges  for  hunting,  warns  province 
October  12,  2004 

WINNIPEG  - Manitoba's  Conservation  Minister  says  Me'tis  hunters  will  be 
charged  if  they  break  hunting  laws,  even  if  they  carry  Me'tis  harvester 
identification  cards. 

The  Manitoba  Me'tis  Federation  has  issued  more  than  175  harvester  cards 
to  its  members.  The  cards  claim  the  same  hunting  rights  as  status  Indians. 

However,  months  of  talks  between  the  Manitoba  government  and  the 
Manitoba  Me'tis  Federation  have  failed  to  come  up  with  an  official 
agreement  on  Me'tis  hunting  rights. 

Conservation  Minister  Stan  Struthers  says  holding  a harvester  card  does 
not  allow  someone  to  hunt  on  private  property  without  permission.  As  for 
Crown  land,  Struthers  says  that  would  have  to  be  based  on  the  Powley  case, 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  gave  an  Ontario  Me'tis  man  the  right  to  hunt  in 
his  community. 

"We  can't  ignore  Powley.  It's  there,  and  it  is  what  we  have  to  govern 
by,"  says  Struthers.  "In  the  meantime,  there's  rules  out  there  that  the 
natural  resources  officers  will  be  enforcing,  and  we've  been  clear  with 
that  from  day  one." 

Struthers  stresses  that  only  people  who  can  prove  their  Me'tis  heritage 
should  expect  to  gain  hunting  rights. 

"Not  every  person  who  is  a member  of  the  [Manitoba  Me'tis  Federation] 
has  the  right  to  claim  that  hunting  standing,"  he  says.  "[Federation 
president]  David  Chartrand  understands  that,  and  that's  the  purpose  of  his 


genealogy.  So,  that's  an  area  of  agreement  that  we  do  have." 

Struthers  concedes  it  might  take  a while  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
Me'tis  hunting  rights  in  Manitoba. 
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Health,  housing,  education  and  jobs  topped  the  list  of  priorities  for 
Treaty  3 chiefs  as  they  met  last  week  for  their  semi-annual  National 
Assembly  near  Fort  Frances. 

By  Mike  Aiken 
Miner  and  News 
October  15,  2004 

Health,  housing,  education  and  jobs  topped  the  list  of  priorities  for 
Treaty  3 chiefs  as  they  met  last  week  for  their  semi-annual  National 
Assembly  near  Fort  Frances. 

In  his  state  of  the  nation  address.  Grand  Chief  Arnold  Gardner  described 
a period  of  transition  between  a time  of  confusion  and  becoming  a strong, 
united  nation. 

"We  still  have  our  rights.  We  still  practice  our  traditions,  and  our 
culture  is  very  much  alive!"  he  told  assembled  members. 

In  a refreshing  turn  of  events,  operations  director  Gwen  Reid  noted  the 
commonalities  in  the  agenda  presented  in  last  week's  Speech  from  the 
Throne  by  the  federal  government  and  area  First  Nations. 

"It  shows  we're  very  much  in  alignment,"  she  said. 

It  was  also  a relatively  quiet  affair,  following  last  spring's  debacle 
when  acrimonious  debate  over  leadership  dominated  the  agenda  for  four  days 
and  three  nights. 

Other  important  issues  were  reshaping  the  executive,  regaining  control 
of  childcare  and  the  construction  of  a new  headquarters  at  Round  Lake. 

This  time,  reports  centred  more  on  big-picture  topics  such  as  policies, 
procedures  and  protocols  for  various  portfolios  within  the  Grand  Council. 

Instead  of  the  Greek  tragedy  in  three  acts  that  played  out  last  April, 
intermediate  students  in  the  gallery  this  fall  were  treated  to  discussions 
on  new  executive  governance  models. 

Improving  health  care  for  First  Nations,  so  it  is  on  par  with 
neighbouring  communities,  remains  a top  priority  across  the  country. 
Locally,  communities  are  continuing  to  work  with  their  federal,  provincial 
and  municipal  counterparts  on  more  effective  ways  to  serve  residents  of 
remote  communities. 

Chiefs  are  continuing  to  look  for  ways  to  shorten  the  backlog  of 
requests  for  suitable  housing,  as  overcrowding  and  mold  linger  on  reserves. 

One  solution  would  be  the  creation  of  a housing  authority,  which  would 
create  partnerships  with  private  lenders  to  provide  funding  for  new  homes. 

While  this  idea  is  quite  similar  to  the  Anishinabe  Lands  and  Housing 
project.  Treaty  3 is  not  involved  in  that  process.  When  discussing  the 
subject,  Reid  remains  cautious  about  the  creation  of  private  ownership  of 
homes  on  First  Nation's  land,  which  is  a key  component  of  the  pilot 
project . 

Communications  director  Adolphus  Cameron  is  also  aware  of  the  drawbacks 
concerning  ministerial  guarantees,  which  could  be  used  as  collateral  for 
mortgages,  since  the  enforcement  of  eviction  notices  and  repossession 
orders  has  proven  to  be  unworkable. 

He  added  that  some  residents  fall  behind  after  making  costly  repairs, 
which  aren't  covered  by  the  government,  to  sub-standard  houses. 


Currently,  arrears  on  mortgage  payments  and  tuition  fees  for  transfer 
students  remain  key  issues  for  First  Nations  trying  to  balance  their  books. 
The  28  First  Nations  owe  more  than  $25  million  to  Indian  and  Northern 
Affairs  for  payments  on  CMHC  homes,  while  bands  owe  another  $1.4  million 
to  the  public  school  board. 

Cameron  noted  past  attempts  to  set  up  a meeting  between  Indian  and 
Northern  Affairs,  Ministry  of  Education  and  school  board  staff  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  tuition  fees  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Still  on  the  subject  of  education,  Reid  added  her  support  for  new  Grassy 
Narrows  education  director  Roger  Fobister's  efforts  to  create  what  he 
calls  an  Ojibway  immersion  curriculum,  which  would  place  an  emphasis  on 
local  language  and  traditions  in  order  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
identity  of  students  and  their  heritage. 

"I  think  that's  something  we  should  strive  for,  is  putting  our  own 
language  first,"  she  said. 

Reid  remembered  visiting  aboriginal  communities  in  northern  Quebec, 
where  Cree  was  the  first  language  in  the  classroom,  followed  by  English 
and  French. 

Encouraged  by  the  progress  of  Bill  97,  a private  member's  motion  to 
ensure  revenue  sharing  for  First  Nations  involved  in  resource  development, 
economic  development  spokesman  Robert  Smith  is  also  working  on  the 
creation  of  an  independent  business  development  corporation. 

Responsible  for  supplying  support  to  entrepreneurs  and  First  Nation 
business  ventures,  it  the  development  corporation  is  intended  to  be  arm's 
length  from  the  politics  of  the  Grand  Council. 

Governance  changes  mapped  out 

For  example,  the  Grand  Council  of  about  a dozen  chiefs  will  be  replaced 
by  a more  inclusive  forum,  which  will  include  all  28  chiefs  covering  14 
committees . 

Women,  youth  and  technical  experts  from  member  communities  and  tribal 
councils  will  also  be  invited  to  take  part  in  executive  discussions. 

Elders,  however,  preferred  to  remain  as  guides,  who  are  only  indirectly 
involved  in  the  decision-making  process. 

The  Grand  Council  is  also  working  towards  the  implementation  of  one 
member,  one  vote  for  the  selection  of  grand  chiefs.  Flowever,  issues  such 
as  the  definition  of  citizenship  continue  to  pose  obstacles  for  chiefs 
debating  the  issue. 

"We're  hoping  to  do  it  within  four  years,  but  we  may  have  to  do  it 
incrementally,"  said  Cameron. 

Treaty  3 is  also  hoping  to  replace  its  current  headquarters,  which  also 
served  as  a portable  classroom  for  Cecilia  Jeffrey  Residential  School. 

Reid  is  hoping  that  a more  permanent  structure  will  be  safer  for  workers 
and  visitors  to  the  building,  and  could  offer  such  essentials  as  fully 
functional  toilets  and  plumbing. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 
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NOBODY  LOVES  INDIGENOUS  PEOPLE  WHO  RESIST 
She : kon 

The  Indigenous  Peoples  do  not  want  to  be  abused  politically.  We 
want  to  establish  good  relations  with  the  public.  In  order  to  do  this, 
there  needs  to  be  a lot  of  consciousness  raising  about  our  various 
positions  in  relation  to  the  phenomena  called  Canada.  Historically, 
we  always  tried  to  establish  peaceful  relations  by  making  treaties  to 


live  side  by  side.  Fighting  back  was  always  a last  resort.  In  the 
recent  past  when  we  have  been  attacked  right  across  Canada  we  did  not 
instigate  these  situations. 

Inadvertently  or  not,  films  such  as  "One  Dead  Indian"  (a  Canadian 
publicly  funded  film  by  Ipperwash  Productions  Inc.  based  on  a book  by 
Peter  Edwards  of  the  Toronto  Star)  perpetuates  the  stereotypes  that 
have  been  used  to  oppress  us.  This  title  is  taken  from  the  old 
colonial  policy,  "The  Only  Good  Indian  is  a Dead  Indian".  In  this 
film  we  are  portrayed  as  poor,  dull  and  desperate. 

For  some  reason,  we  Indigenous  People  are  assumed  to  be  sub-human. 
These  false  characterizations  are  being  used  to  discredit  the  Surete 
du  Quebec  who  attacked  men,  women  and  children  during  the  Mohawk  Oka 
Crisis  of  1990,  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  who  killed  Dudley 
George  at  Stoney  Point/Ipperwash  in  1995,  the  RCMP  who  attacked 
Indigenous  people  at  Gustafsen  Lake  in  1995,  1.1.  Flarper  who  was 
killed  by  the  Winnipeg  Police,  the  disappearance  of  over  500 
Indigenous  women  with  no  police  investigation  yet,  the  Saskatoon 
Police  leaving  young  Indigenous  men  to  freeze  to  death,  the  Canadian 
Army  in  Somalia  where  two  Indigenous  soldiers  were  blamed  for  killing 
the  Somalian  teenager,  even  though  others  were  involved,  leading  to 
disbanding  the  Canadian  Airborne  Regiment,  and  so  on. 

Another  film  is  being  discussed  on  the  Mohawk  Oka  Crisis  of  1990. 
Reporter,  Loreen  Pindera,  a non-native,  of  the  CBC  has  been  hired  on 
as  the  consultant.  Unlike  other  people  who  have  suffered  tragedies 
in  their  private  life,  we  have  neither  been  informed  nor  consulted. 
These  films  portray  hatred  between  the  Indigenous  peoples  and  the 
police.  The  police  have  acted  violently  and  have  used  tactics 
against  the  norms  established  for  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  every 
situation  we  have  always  tried  to  negotiate  just  as  our  ancestors  had 
done  to  bring  peace  to  the  situation.  All  of  our  positive 
initiatives  were  cast  aside  because  the  perpetrators  always  had 
another  agenda.  They  did  not  want  to  negotiate.  They  really  wanted 
a confrontation  to  take  place.  We  always  felt  with  the  overwhelming 
armament,  ambulances  and  body  bags  they  brought  with  them  to  these 
conflicts  they  hoped  to  kill  some  Indigenous  People. 

What  are  the  repercussions?  What  is  the  political  agenda?  For  one 
thing,  these  two  films  are  coming  out  of  Montreal,  a Liberal 
stronghold.  The  Mulroney  Conservatives  were  in  power  during  the  Oka 
Crisis  of  1990,  Mike  Harris'  Conservatives  were  in  power  when  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  murdered  Dudley  George  in  1995,  and  the  NDP 
was  in  power  in  British  Columbia  during  the  Gustafsen  seige.  Ujal 
Dossanj  was  the  Minister  in  charge  of  public  security  in  B.C.  when  he 
called  in  the  RCMP  and  3TF2  to  attack  the  23  Indigenous  people  in 
Gustafsen  Lake.  Dossanj  is  now  the  federal  Liberal  Minister  of 
Health.  Are  the  Liberals  using  Indigenous  People's  pain  and 
suffering  to  suppress  political  opposition  in  general.  If  so,  we  do 
not  want  to  be  used  as  pawns  in  someone  else's  agenda. 

If  you  wish  to  support  us,  please  write  letters  to  these  and  others: 

CTV  - askus@ctv.ca 

APTN  - contact@aptn . ca 

CRTC  - MediaRelations@crtc . gc . ca 

Steve  Harper  Calgary@stephenharpermp.com 

Nia :wen 

Kahn-Tineta  Horn 
Kahnawake  Mohawk  Territory 
orakwa@paulcomm. ca 
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Brazilians  Battle  Indians:  'This  Land  Is  Our  Land' 

October  15,  2004 
By  LARRY  ROHTER 

UIRUMUTA,  Brazil  - According  to  official  maps,  this  remote  stretch 
of  the  Amazon  is  an  Indian  reservation,  set  aside  as  the  homeland  of  a 
half  dozen  tribes.  Theoretically,  that  makes  it  off-limits  to  uninvited 
visitors.  Yet  white  settlers  have  ignored  the  billboards  that  proclaim 
this  cluster  of  villages  to  be  "protected  land"  and  have  built  an 
airstrip,  a fancy  technical  school,  a town  hall  and  stores,  all 
protected  by  a new  military  base. 

Farther  south,  sprawling  rice  farms  divert  water  from  streams  where 
Indians  fish  and  bathe,  and  clandestine  gold  and  diamond  mines  are 
flourishing.  All  over  the  1,000-square-mile  Raposa  Serra  do  Sol 
Indigenous  Reservation,  white  encroachment  has  been  accelerating  and 
becoming  bolder. 

Now,  the  newcomers  to  the  land,  which  borders  Venezuela  and  Guyana  and 
includes  Monte  Roraima,  the  9, 218-foot  peak  that  inspired  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle's  novel  "The  Lost  World,"  are  using  the  judicial  system  to 
try  to  evict  the  Indians  from  parts  of  the  reservation.  Seizing 
advantage  of  bureaucratic  lassitude  and  loopholes  in  law,  these  people, 
led  by  powerful  rice  growers  and  ranchers,  have  persuaded  sympathetic 
judges  to  order  Indians  to  leave  land  that  tribal  peoples  say  they  have 
occupied  for  generations. 

"We  were  here  before  the  Brazilian  state  was  even  formed,"  protested 
Secundino  Raposa,  61,  a resident  of  a Macuxi  Indian  village  called 
Javari.  "Our  grandparents  raised  our  parents  here.  When  I was  a child, 
we  would  hunt  here  in  December  and  there  were  no  whites  around  at  all. 

The  whites  only  arrived  here  yesterday.  So  how  can  they  say  this  land  is 
theirs?" 

The  confrontation  provides  the  first  major  test  of  President  Luiz 
Inacio  Lula  da  Silva's  policy  toward  Brazil's  indigenous  peoples, 
watched  closely  by  Indian  advocates  in  and  out  of  Brazil.  So  far,  these 
advocates  say,  Mr.  da  Silva  has  preferred  to  court  the  Indians' 
adversaries  rather  than  live  up  to  longstanding  promises  to  tribal 
groups  and  to  enforce  laws  already  on  the  books. 

Creating  an  Indian  reservation  in  Brazil  is  a complicated  procedure 
that  can  easily  be  prolonged  for  a decade  or  more.  In  the  case  of  Raposa 
Serra  do  Sol,  a formal  demarcation  of  the  territory  to  be  set  aside  for 
the  Indians  was  reached  in  1998.  When  Mr.  da  Silva  took  office  on  lan. 

1,  2003,  a proclamation  formally  certifying  the  registry  of  the 
reservation,  the  final  step  in  the  long  process,  was  on  his  desk, 
lacking  only  a signature. 

But  Mr.  da  Silva,  leader  of  the  Workers  Party  and  Brazil's  first 
elected  left-wing  president,  took  no  action  during  his  first  year  in 
office,  other  than  to  reaffirm  his  support  for  the  Indian  cause.  Since 
January,  sensing  vacillation  in  Brasilia,  white  landowners  have  filed 
one  suit  after  another  in  their  campaign  to  block  the  formal  registry  of 
the  reserve. 

Indian  leaders  say  they  feel  betrayed.  They  recall  that  Mr.  da  Silva 
visited  here  more  than  a decade  ago,  expressed  support  for  their  plight 
and  promised  that  if  he  ever  got  into  power,  he  would  grant  their  demand. 

"Since  Lula  came  into  office,  things  have  only  gotten  worse  for  us," 
said  Jacir  Jose  de  Souza,  a Macuxi  Indian  chief  who  is  also  director  of 
the  Roraima  Indigenous  Council.  "He's  deceitful,  very  unreliable.  He's 
worse  than  the  last  government  because  he  says  one  thing  and  does  another 

The  presidential  press  office  declined  to  discuss  the  controversy, 
referring  a reporter's  request  for  comment  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 
Speaking  on  condition  that  she  not  be  identified  by  name,  a spokeswoman 
said  the  government  remained  committed  to  registering  the  reservation 
and  compensating  white  landowners  for  the  properties  they  would  have  to 
relinquish,  but  is  treading  carefully  because  it  wants  to  avoid  bloodshed 

But  friends  of  the  Indians  consider  the  government's  lethargic 
approach  to  be  deliberate.  The  estimated  15,000  Indians  living  at  Raposa 
Serra  do  Sol,  they  say,  have  most  likely  become  victims  of  old-fashioned 


backroom  political  deal  making. 

"The  reservation  is  unfortunately  being  used  as  a bargaining  chip  for 
local  and  national  interests/'  said  Saulo  Ferreira  of  the  Indigenous 
Missionary  Council,  an  advocacy  group.  "The  real  reasons  for  the  delay 
are  political,  not  judicial.  Instead  of  immediately  issuing  the 
approval,  as  it  could  easily  have  done,  the  government  has  been 
negotiating  for  the  support  of  the  Roraima  congressional  delegation,  and 
the  Indians  have  ended  up  being  used." 

After  Mr.  da  Silva  came  to  power,  the  governor  of  Roraima,  Flamarion 
Portela,  announced  he  was  joining  Mr.  da  Silva's  Workers  Party.  Since  he 
controlled  much  of  the  state's  delegation  and  opposed  establishment  of 
the  Indian  reserve,  there  was  much  speculation  here  and  in  Brasilia  that 
a deal  had  been  struck:  his  support  in  return  for  postponing 
certification  of  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Portela  was  impeached  in  August  in  a scandal  involving  the 
generation  of  thousands  of  no-show  jobs  that  cost  the  state  payroll 
millions  of  dollars.  But  Mr.  da  Silva's  government,  still  trying  to 
stitch  together  a majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  continues  to 
pursue  the  support  of  Roraima 's  three  senators,  all  of  whom  oppose  the 
reservation . 

Lucio  Flavio  Pinto,  editor  of  Amazon  Agenda,  a newsletter,  cited  an 
additional  factor  in  Mr.  da  Silva's  turnabout.  As  leftists,  he  said,  the 
president  and  his  party  have  in  the  past  been  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
the  armed  forces,  who  also  have  never  liked  the  idea  of  an  Indian 
reservation  straddling  a sensitive  border  area. 

"Lula's  real  problem  is  the  military,  who  because  of  deep  budget  cuts 
have  been  deprived  of  raises  and  new  equipment,"  Mr.  Pinto  said.  "But 
the  armed  forces  also  have  national  security  concerns  that  he  can  more 
easily  address.  They  are  worried  about  the  balkanization  of  the  Amazon, 
the  creation  of  a separate  state  or  'liberated  area'  under  foreign 
control . " 

Indian  leaders  contrast  that  nationalistic  rhetoric  with  the  reality 
of  what  they  describe  as  a flourishing  black  market  in  gasoline  from 
Venezuela,  where  gasoline  costs  20  cents  a gallon,  less  than  one-tenth 
of  its  price  here.  In  addition,  there  are  ample  indications  that 
marijuana,  gold  and  diamonds  are  being  smuggled  across  the  border  to 
Guyana  and  enriching  local  interests. 

"We're  enforcing  ourselves  the  laws  on  the  books  that  the  government 
does  nothing  to  enforce,"  complained  Dejacir  Melchior  da  Silva,  the 
leader  of  Agua  Branca,  a community  at  the  border  here.  "We  are  tired  of 
waiting  for  the  federal  police  or  the  soldiers  to  act.  There  are  a lot 
of  things  on  paper,  but  no  one  bothers  to  make  it  work." 

In  less  than  a decade  several  small  Indian  villages  have  been 
surrounded  by  an  army  garrison  and  a rapidly  growing  white  squatter 
settlement  that  recently  has  been  given  the  status  of  a municipality. 
Indian  residents  complain  that  soldiers  harass  young  women,  smuggle 
liquor  into  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  alcohol-free  zone,  and  barge  into 
their  homes  without  permission. 

"We  want  that  base  out  of  here,"  said  Euse'bio  de  Souza  Oliveira,  who 
lives  in  one  of  the  Indian  villages.  "They  built  it  so  close  to  us  that 
we  can't  hunt  and  fish  anymore,  and  the  soldiers  have  come  to  knock  down 
the  fences  we  put  up  to  protect  our  animals.  It's  very  bad  for  us." 

Other  powerful  local  political  and  economic  interests  have  not 
hesitated  to  use  violence  to  express  their  opposition  to  the 
reservation.  Since  Mr.  da  Silva  came  into  office,  they  have  blocked 
roads  and  occupied  government  offices.  Me'rcio  Pereira  Gomes,  president 
of  the  National  Indian  Foundation,  the  government  agency  in  charge  of 
indigenous  affairs,  describes  the  activity  as  "a  sort  of  local 
rebellion,  one  fracas  after  another." 

Fie  added,  "tempers  are  flaring  and  the  political  situation  has  been 
exacerbated . " 

Another  group  of  business  executives  and  politicians,  including  some 
from  the  ruling  party,  have  said  they  are  willing  to  allow  formation  of 
a reserve,  provided  it  is  not  contiguous.  But  Indian  leaders, 
anthropologists  and  human  rights  groups  unanimously  oppose  a series  of 


unlinked  Indian  "islands"  surrounded  by  hostile  whites  eager  to  expand 
their  domains. 

Though  the  Justice  Ministry  has  appealed  rulings  that  order  Indians  to 
leave  parts  of  the  reservation,  tribal  leaders  argue  that  the  resulting 
delays  only  strengthen  the  position  of  the  white  invaders. 

"The  government  is  telling  us  to  be  patient,  that  it  will  all  be 
sorted  out  in  the  courts,  and  we  eventually  will  be  victorious,"  said 
Mr.  de  Souza,  the  Macuxi  tribal  leader.  "But  while  we  wait,  we  see  we 
are  losing  our  space.  More  and  more  ranchers,  rice  growers  and  miners 
are  occupying  our  land,  gaining  strength  and  growing  more  violent." 

Thus  far,  the  Indians  have  remained  peaceful,  despite  the 
disappearance  or  killing  of  some  of  their  number,  which  they  blame  on 
gunmen  hired  by  ranchers  and  rice-growers.  But  indigenous  leaders  vow  to 
resist  if  the  police  or  the  military  should  ever  act  to  enforce 
injunctions  to  throw  them  off  their  ancestral  lands. 

"We're  not  going  to  attack  anyone,  but  if  we  are  attacked,  we  will 
defend  ourselves,"  said  Severino  Oliveira  Brasil,  the  chief  of  Javari 
village,  where  several  hundred  Indians  have  gathered.  "We're  not  afraid. 

If  we  die  defending  what  is  ours,  that  is  no  problem.  Our  main  weapon  is 
the  word  of  God,  but  we  are  well-equipped  in  our  Indian  way.  We  have  our 
bows  and  arrows." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  New  York  Times  Company  <http://www.nytco.com/> 
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Date:  Monday,  October  18,  2004  06:56  pm 
From:  Janet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.net> 

Subj : Prison  Column 

For  some  months,  we  have  occasionally  posted  news  of  the  injustices  the 
Montana  State  Prison  system  visited  on  Manuel  Redwoman.  I am  delighted  to 
receive  some  good  news  of  progress  in  this  case,  thanks  to  support  from 
the  outside  community.  Once  more,  it  is  clear  that  the  surest  way  to 
obtain  justice  and  fair  treatment  for  our  people  is  to  involve  ourselves 
in  prisons,  schools,  nursing  homes  and  other  places  where  our  people  may 
be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  are  not  tolerant  of  our  ways,  observe  what 
happens  in  these  places,  ask  for  support  when  it  is  needed,  and  give 
support  when  our  people  are  not  being  treated  justly. 

If  you'd  like  to  help  support  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Iron 
Houses,  one  way  is  to  become  a pen  pal.  See  the  Native  American  Prisoner 
Network  at  http://www.napn.us  for  names  and  brief  inmate  bios,  and  an 
inmate  art  page. 

Caution:  you  must  be  over  18  years  of  age  to  access  this  site.  - Janet 


Date:  Sun,  17  Oct  2004  01:01:54  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Subj : Good  news 

Greetings, 

Manuel  Redwoman  has  informed  us  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
after  another  very  good  reclassification,  he  was  moved  to  the  low 
security  side.  He  asked  us  to  share  the  good  news  so  I am  sending  this 
little  message  in  case  you  hadn't  heard. 

He  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  again  everyone  who  has 
supported  him,  as  well  as  the  other  Native  prisoners  ! 

Respectfully  and  with  Best  Wishes  to  all. 


Brigitte 


oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http: //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ stopabuse.html 
HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/fncrafts . html 

"RE : Rustywire:  Albuquerque  Indian  School"  

Date:  Sat,  7 Feb  2004  12:44:54  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" RUSTYWIRE : ALBUQSCHOOL" 

http: //www. geocities . com/SoHo/Nook/ 1574/grow/a lbuq school . html 

Albuquerque  Indian  School 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

I was  in  Albuquerque  the  other  day  and  found  myself  standing  on  the 
street  next  to  the  Old  Albuquerque  Boarding  School.  It  was  a nice  place 
the  old  buildings  and  I remember  the  kids  who  went  to  school  there.  The 
campus  was  clean,  grass  in  front  of  the  buildings  and  the  voices  of  the 
children  there,  the  comings  and  goings  to  the  nearby  stores  and  movies. 

The  Dorm  life,  staying  there  with  a bunch  of  others,  the  dorm  attendants 
checking  on  everyone,  cleaning  all  the  time  and  all  those  things.  The 
cafeteria  food,  the  playing  of  basket  ball  outside  and  lounging  around  on 
the  grass  at  the  park  next  door. 

I remember  Tuesday  nite  was  haicutting  time,  everyone  stood  in  line  and 
got  buzz  cuts,  the  Marines  had  nothing  on  us,  we  sat  there  and  it  was  over 
in  thirty  seconds  and  the  next  kid  sat  down.  Wednesday  was  Indian  Club,  I 
learned  to  eagle  dance,  to  sing  and  learn  my  voice  was  better  off  on  the 
quiet  side.  There  were  the  bus  trips  to  the  zoo  and  movies  on  Friday, 
getting  ready,  counting  change,  you  needed  $.35  cents  to  get  in  to  Ben  Hur 
and  we  were  packed  on  the  bus  to  go  see  it.  There  were  mini  tournaments 
and  home  work  and  long  walks  to  look  around.  These  things  I remember. 

Those  buildings  were  old,  the  school  was  built  way  back  in  the  20's  and 
I think  some  of  those  buildings  were  that  old,  red  brick,  great  big 
Victorian  structures.  There  was  a circle  in  the  middle,  a sidewalk  with 
trees  that  was  nice. 

Mainly  I remember  kids  like  Bettian  ludee  from  Shonto,  long  hair  and  a 
nice  smile.  Her  and  many  other  graduated  from  Valley  High,  alot  of  kids 
went  to  schools  in  the  area  there.  Life  experiences  were  gained  in  this 
place,  learning  to  live  with  one  another  and  to  see  what  a city  was  like. 
All  these  things  came  from  this  place. 

I stand  here  looking  at  this  school,  but  I find  that  it  has  all  been 
torn  down  and  there  is  nothing  but  an  empty  field  of  weeds,  a few  pieces 
of  broken  concrete  that  were  foundations  and  no  trees.  Everything  is  gone. 
It  is  an  empty  feeling  standing  here,  much  that  was  here  and  in  other 
places  like  Stewart,  Richfield,  Manuelito  Hall,  Intermountain,  these  old 
schools  that  were  us  are  all  gone.  There  is  no  monument  not  even  a plaque 
to  say  this  is  a place  where  young  Indian  kids  learned  about  life  and  work 
to  native  children  in  a world  of  the  white  man.  No,  there  isn't  anything. 

I listened  to  the  rustle  of  the  wind  and  there  is  nothing  more. 

I have  seen  old  pictures  of  Carlisle  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Grand 
Dunction  School  in  Colorado  of  those  children  standing  there  in  black  and 
white  with  buttoned  up  uniforms,  shades  of  grey  and  they  have  no  names. 
They  are  faces  and  not  much  is  known  about  them.  How  many  of  our  children 
have  gone  to  these  places  and  there  is  nothing  written  about  them  and  so 
their  names  are  gone  with  the  wind. 

I stand  on  this  empty  street  and  realize  I am  one  of  those  faces  now  in 
some  notebook,  in  a filing  drawer  about  Indian  education,  but  this  place 
was  much  more  than  that  there  is  nothing  to  mark  this  spot.  It  is  time  to 


go  and  so  I step  into  my  ride  and  drive  away  and  see  there  is  nothing, 
nothing  left,  it  is  gone  forever.... 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

- — "RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Monday,  October  18,  2004  01:18  am 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub  j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  October  18-24 

'OKAKOPA 
October 
' Ikuwa 
18 

The  ocean  is  the  source  of  all  life. 

19 

We  bless  the  earth  ...  and  are  blessed  by  it. 

20 

If  you  would  see  all  the  world,  climb  to  the  mountain's  pinnacle. 

21 

The  solitude  of  the  wilderness  helps  me  find  myself. 

22 

Pele  builds  and  re-builds  the  land  until  she  is  satisfied  with  her 
creation . 

23 

Teach  me  the  magic  of  the  night. 

24 

Those  we  love  are  near  to  us  in  spirit. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Tali  Unole  Verse:  Voices  from  Long  Ago"  

Date:  Sunday,  October  10,  2004  11:33  pm 
From:  hawksings3  <riverwolf3@sbcglobal . net> 

Sub j : Voices  from  Long  Ago 

Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

We  walk  in  freedom  in  this  forum. . .freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
thought  and  words. . .freedom. 

Our  ancestor's  paid  the  cost  for  this  freedom!  They  lost  their  homes, 
their  languages,  their  traditions.  Their  blood  shed  for  their  refusal 
to  conform.  Their  heart  shattered  by  burned  down  homes... and  lost 
families ...  killed  for  just  one  reason ... "their  beliefs". 

I walk  proud  to  say  my  blood  is  red... Native  American  RED!  and  the 
shed  tears  of  my  ancestors  are  in  this  same  heart.. the  heart  that 
travels  from  generations  long  ago.. and  still  speak  clearly  the  cost 
of  the  freedom  I now  walk  in.  The  freedom  that  cannot  be  stolen  from 
me. . .Spirit  freedom! ! ! ! 

May  we  raise  up  a standard  in  our  lives ...  religions  have  tried  to 
conform  many  of  us.. yet  we  understand  the  voices  that  call  to  us  from 
nature.. we  understand  the  smoke  that  raises  in  our  souls.. when  their 
is  no  native  ground  to  walk  upon  near  us.. that  soil  is  within  our 
hearts.. and  always  beckons  us... to  hear,  with  spirit  ears! 

Our  People... are  us... and  always  reminding  us... that  they  are  still 
here. . .walking  closely  to  show  us... things  to  come,  things  that  are 


now... and  ways  to  listen  gently  yet  walk  proudly ...  until  we  all  join 
again... on  the  soil  of  our  ancestors. 

hawksings 


"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  18  Oct  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  GA 
Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

ALL  VETERANS  INVITED! ! ! 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Grand  Entry  Sat  12  Noon  Sun  1 PM 

Flosted  by  Native  American  Flonor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Guest  Drum:  Aracoma  Lightning 

Head  Man:  Jerry  Smith 

Head  Lady:  Ellen  Rasco 

Emcee:  Gary  Smith 

AD:  Tommy  Smith 

No  Drugs,  Alcohol  or  bad  attitudes. 

Bring  your  blankets  and  lawn  chairs. 

Info:  Joey  Pierce  404  377  4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Derry  Lang  256  492  5217 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Duly  21,  2004 

October  22  - 24,  2004:  Euharlee  Native  America  Festival  in  Osborne  Park, 
Downtown  Euharlee,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  call  Doey  Pierce  404-377-4950, 

Sam  Hinson  770-546-7191  or  Derry  Lang  256-492-5217. 

November  4-7,  2004:  5th  Annual  Stone  Mountain  Pow  Wow  and  Indian 
Festival  at  Stone  Mountain  Park,  Highway  78  East,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

For  more  information  contact  Linda  Whittington 
lwhittington@stonemountainpark.com 

January  14  -16,  2005:  The  1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest 
& Powwow  by  NAIA  in  Shelbyville,  Tennessee  at  the  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena. 

For  more  information  visit  the  web  site  at: 
http: //tennesseewinter fest powwow. gem -of -r . com 
You  can  e-mail:  tuhaniesa@charter . net 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds  Danville, 
Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  Duly  21,  2004 

http: //www. crazy crow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 


This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

October  16-24:  Wild  Winds  Buffalo  Preserve  6th  Annual  Fall  Rendezvous 
Location:  Wild  Winds  Buffalo  Preserve,  6975  N Ray  St,  Fremont,  IL  46737 
Contact:  Larry  & Amy  Hones,  phone:  260-495-0137, 
email:  wildwindsbuffalo@aol.com 

October  16-17:  Pinnacle  Mountain  Rendezvous 

Location:  Pinnacle  Mt.  State  Park,  Flighway  300,  Roland,  AR,  72135 
Event  Detail:  Living  history  festival  featuring  Native  American  and 
Mountain  Man  villages.  Pioneer  settlement.  Children's  Village, 
period  dress,  entertainment,  canoe  and  horseback  rides,  food  vendors 
and  General  Store. 

Contact:  Hallie  Simmins,  phone:  501-868-4919, 
email:  ksimmins333@comcast.net 

October  22-24:  Prairie  Longrifles  25th  Annual  Rendezvous 
Location:  Mulberry  Campground,  Kanopolis  State  Park,  33  miles 
from  Salina,  KS 

Event  Detail:  All  matches  round  ball,  open  sighes,  loading  from  the  pouch, 
flint  or  percussion.  Pistol  & rifle  matches,  knife  & hawk,  plus  novelty 
matches.  Period  clothing  encouraged.  Free  supper  Sat.  night  for  registered 
shooters  and  their  families.  NMLRA  rules  apply.  Mountain  run,  team  shoot 
& Last  Man  Standing.  Kid's  events.  Traders:  $15  table  fee  or  door  prize 
donation  of  equal  value. 

Contact:  Mike  Hulteen,  phone:  785-823-2671, 
email:  dbleaglex3@sbcglobal.net 

October  23-24:  Gathering  of  the  Waters  Rendezvous 

Location:  Bank  of  the  Mississippi,  Historic  Grafton,  IL 

Event  Detail:  The  event  will  be  held  in  historic  Grafton,  IL  and  include 

the  canoe  trip  from  Kampsville  to  Grafton,  Black  Powder  Shoot  with  Knife 

and  Hawk  Throw,  Traditional  Bow  Shoot,  Marquette  and  Doliet  Landing 

Reenactment,  Primitive  Camp,  Crafts  and  Food  Vendors,  & Period  Traders. 

Contact:  Maurice  Musgrave,  phone:  618-372-3998, 

email:  sharon@mysticbuffalo.com 

NOVEMBER  2004 

Nov  12-14:  2004  Dripping  Springs  Rendezvous 

Location:  Drippings  Springs  State  Park,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma  74447 
Event  Detail:  Pre-1840  rules  apply  to  all  - trade  goods  included. 

No  vehicles  in  camp  - 1 hour  unload  time.  Firewood  & water  available 
on  site;  Period  dress  required  for  Primitive  camp  and  traders  row; 

Modern  camping  with  water  and  electric  hookup  available. 

Hot  showers  available.  Camp  fee  $10,  Traders  fee  $35  if  pre-regestered 
by  mail.(Pre  registered  by  Oct.  15,2003).  Camp  fee  $15.00, 

Traders  fee  $45  at  gate.  Trade  Blanket  3'x4'  included  with  camp  fee. 

Modern  camp  fee  as  set  by  State  Park.  Dutch-oven  cook-off  & pot  luck 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening  Prizes  awarded  at  dinner  (Trader  Bucks). 
Competition  fee  of  $5  per  camper.  Includes  all  events.  Primitive  firearms 
and  archery,  hawk  & knife,  fire  starting.  Competitions  are  aggregate  - 
No  Walk  in  competitors. 

Contact:  Doe  aka  Ridge  Pole,  phone:  918-756-2840, 
email:  TrapRDoe@aol.com 

Nov  12-14: 

20th  Annual  Yolla  Bolly  Rendezvous 
Location:  Red  Bluff,  CA  96080 

Event  Detail:  Pre-registration  Only  (1st  400  Shooters);  Traders: 


Limited  Space  in  Primitive  - Tin  Teepees  limited  - Be  In  Touch! 

Contact:  Frank  Herrmann,  phone:  530-527-4895, 
email:  f kherrmann@jps . net 

November  19-21:  Thanksgiving-n-da-Woods  Rendezvous  Location:  Near  Clyde,  KS 
More  Information  Coming  Soon. 

Nov  19-21:  Three  Rivers  Rendezvous 

Location:  Southeast  Kansas,  3/4  mile  north  of  Peru,  KS  67360 
Event  Detail:  Three  River's  is  a non-profit  club  with  only  one  goal  in 
mind  having  fun  and  living  back  in  time  of  the  days  of  mountain  men, 
traders,  trappers  and  craftsmen  of  the  1840s.  We  are  located  just  north 
of  Peru,  Kansas  on  60  acres,  so  watch  for  the  signs  on  Hwy.  166  at 
Peru,  Kansas.  Our  activities  include:  black  powder  shoots,  flintlocks 
and  side  hammer  (rifle  and  pistol),  shotguns,  long  bows,  hawk  and 
knife  throws,  primitive  and  semi-modern  camping,  outdoor  cooking, 
fire  starting  with  flint,  wood  provided,  fire-side  chats,  singing  or 
just  plain  old  tall  tells,  games  and  learning  for  kids  and  grown-ups. 
Contact:  Ron  Paslay,  phone:  620-725-3371,  email:  drifter@hit.net 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  Duly  21,  2004 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

OCTOBER 

Oct.  19-22,  2004 
EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES: 

First  Nations  Education  Training  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

Oct  19  - 22,  2004 
EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES: 

Health  Board  Training  Conference 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  896-3449 

October  20  - 22,  2004 

20th  Annual  Ontario  Native  Education  Councelling  Association  Conference 
Water  Tower  Inn, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 
Roxanne  Manitowabi  (705)  692-2999 

October  22  - 24,  2004 

Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 

Special  Tribute  to  ALL  veterans. 

Hosted  by  Native  American  Honor  Guard  & Warrior  Society 
Osborne  Park,  Downtown  Euharlee,  Georgia 
Info:  Doey  Pierce  (404)  377-4950 
or  Sam  Hinson  (770)  546-7191 
or  Derry  Lang  (256)  492-5217 

NOVEMBER 

November  4-5,  2004 

6th  Annual  InSight  Aboriginal  Land  And  Resource  Management  Forum 

Vancouver,  BC 

1-888-777-1707 

November  5-7th  2004 
GREAT  SALT  WATER  POW-WOW 
Onslow  County  Fairgrounds- 

American  Legion  Building  located  in  Dacksonville,  NC 
Next  to  the  National  Guard  Armory 


(home  of  Camp  Lejeune  and  New  Riven  Military  Bases) 

Black  Lodge,  Cedartree,  Eastern  Bull  are  host  drums. 

NC  has  the  largest  American  Indian  population  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
School  Day  is  November  5 starting  at  9:00  am  until  2:00  pm. 

For  vendor  info:  252-354-5905 
and/or  e-mail  teresa@teresamorris . com 
www. coast a 1 carol inaindia ns . com 

November  5-7,  2004 

4th  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Celebration 
Shooting  Star  Casino  & Event  Center 
Mahnomen,  Minnesota 

Special  Hotel  Rate  - Call  (800)  453-STAR 
All  Craft  Vendors  Welcome 
Info. : (218)  846-0957 

November  8-10,  2004 

NAHO  Second  National  Conference  and  Health  Information  Fair 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Contact:  (819)  779-4610 

DECEMBER 

December  31,  2004  & January  1,  2005 

New  Years  Pow  Wow 

Leech  Lake  Tribal  College 

Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 

1 (800)  442-3642 

(218)  335-7400 

2005 

January  14,15,16,  2005 

1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest  & Powwow 

Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Association  of  Tennessee  (NAIA) 

Location:  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena 

Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

Contest  including  Drum  Contest 

Concert 

Equine  Presentation 

Contact:  Barbara  Burch:  tuhaniesa@charter.net 
Web-site : tennesseewinterfestpowwow 

Sept  23  - 26,  2005 
Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds 

A Celebration  of  First  Nations  Arts  and  Wisdom 
FREE  ADMISSION 
London,  Ontario 

Contact:  Dan  & Mary  (519)  659-4682 
Email:  dsmoke@uwo.ca 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  July  21,  2004 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

OCTOBER  2004 

22-24  Euharlee  Native  American  Festival.  Osborne  Park, 
Downtown  Euharlee,  GA. 

Info:  Joey  Pierce  404  377  4950  or  Sam  Hinson  770  546  7191 
or  Jerry  Lang  256  492  5217 

NOVEMBER  2004 


5-7  Powwow.  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  VA. 


Info:  1-800-678-4748. 

11  (Thursday)  2nd  Annual  George  Mason  University  Veteran's  Day  Powwow. 
Dewberry  Hall,  Johnson  Center,  4400  University  Drive, 

Fairfax,  VA. 

All  Vendors,  Dancers,  and  Drums  Welcome  and  Encouraged! 

Info:  Meg  Nicholas  at  (703)  244-5530  or  mnichola@gmu.edu 

11- 12  Great  American  Indian  Exposition.  Richmond  Showplace, 

Richmond,  VA. 

Info:  (804)  225-8877 

12- 14  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  Jackson  Civic  Center  grounds, 

Tullahoma,  TN. 

Info:  Jerry  Laney  (229)787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 

13  4th  Annual  Cherokee  Youth  Center  Pow  Wow.  Cherokee  Youth  Center, 
Cherokee,  NC. 

Info:  Helen  (828)  497-3119,  email:  singerdad@GONmail.com 

13- 14  5th  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Clearfield  Middle  School 

Clearfield,  PA. 

Info:  (724)  693-0549 

13-14  First  Annual  Mt.  San  Jacinto  College  Eagle  Pow  Wow, 
hosted  by  the  students  of  the  Native  Nations  Club. 

San  Jacinto,  California. 

Info:  Paula  (909)  487-6752,  ext.  1598 
or  email  collegementor67@hotmail.com. 

20  7th  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Society  Gourd  Dance  & Social. 

Clermont  Lions  Club,  Clermont,  IN.  Info:  (812)  327-6875. 

25-28  25th  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow. 

Fort  McCoy,  Florida.  \ 

chambersfarm.org  or  contact  Michael  @ 513-423-8866/extl03 . 

JANUARY  2005 

15  Morning  Star  Celebration,  A Benefit  Powoww  for  St  Labre  Indian  School. 
John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  MD. 

Info:  410-838-8333  x2002.  Vendors  call  410-885-2800 
15-16  1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest  & Powwow. 
Shelbyville,  TN,  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena. 

Info:  Barbara  Burch  @tuhaniesa@charter.net 

Web- site:  http://tennesseewinterfestpowwow.gem-of-r.com/ 

MARCH  2005 

4-6  M.T.S.U.  American  Indian  Festival. 

Info:  Georgia  Dennis  at  powwow@mtsu.edu  or  www.mtsu.edu/~powwow 
or  call  615-898-5645  or  fax615-904-8263 
4-6  24th  Annual  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Strong  Hearts  native  Society. 

Ft  Yuma  Quechan  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  CA. 

Info:  (760)  572-0222. 

11-13  9th  Annual  Apache  Gold  Casino  Resort  Powwow.  Glove,  AZ. 

Info:  1-800-APACHE8  ext.  3248 

APRIL  2005 

1-3  23rd  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Pow  Wow.  Fort  McCoy,  Florida. 
Southeast  U.S.  largest  free  pow  wow. 

Website:  chambersfarm.org  or  contact  Michael@  513-423-8866/extl03 . 
JUNE  2005 

18-19  Plains  Indian  Museum  Powwow.  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center, 

Cody,  WY. 

www.bbhc.org/events 


JULY  2005 


6-9  National  Powwow  13.  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds, 
Danville,  IL. 
www.nationalpowwow.com 


Char-Koosta  2004  Powwow  Calendar.  Updated  Duly  21,  2004 
Official  News  of  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
http: //www. charkoosta . com/pow. html 

OCT.  22,  23  and  24 
Euharlee  Native  American  Festival 
Osborne  Park,  Euharlee,  GA 
404/377-4950,  770/546-7191,  256/492-5217 

Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 

Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning 
e-mail  address  for  confirmation  purposes 
Copyright  c.  2003  Char-Koosta  News. 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 
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October  14,  2004 
Clifford  Meachem 

Clifford  Meachem,  94,  died  Sept.  25,  2004,  at  Toppenish  Community 
Flospital . 

Mr.  Meachem  was  born  May  13,  1910,  in  White  Swan,  Wash.,  to  Frank  and 
Georgianna  (Miller)  Meachem.  Fie  was  raised  in  Flome  Valley,  along  the 
Columbia  River,  by  his  aunt  Virginia  until  the  age  of  12,  when  he  joined 
his  mother  in  Warm  Springs. 

Fie  attended  and  graduated  from  Chemawa  Indian  School  in  1928,  then 
attended  Ashland  College  for  two  years,  studying  Shakespeare  and  acted  in 
one  of  the  Shakespearean  productions. 

Fie  was  the  last  hereditary  chief  of  Tuxahi,  grandson  of  Tuxahi,  who 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Warm  Springs  in  1855.  Fie  was  also  the  grandson  of 
Chief  Tumulth,  who  signed  the  treaties  of  1855  for  the  Siletz  and  Grand 
Ronde  Tribes  of  Oregon.  Fie  came  from  a long  line  of  strong  leaders  and 
survivors . 

In  Duly  of  1935,  he  married  Kathleen  Dorothy  Gates  in  Dallesport,  Wash. 

On  April  17,  1944,  he  joined  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  served  until  Dec. 
3,  1945,  achieving  the  rank  of  rifle  sharpshooter  in  1944,  and  had  special 
military  qualification  as  a surveyor.  Areas  he  served  included  the 
Flawaiian  Islands,  Guam,  Saipan  and  Sasebo,  Dapan.  Fie  participated  in  the 
occupation  of  Sasebo,  Dapan  in  1945.  Fie  was  a survivor  of  the  Duly  17, 

1944  Port  Chicago  explosion  disaster,  in  which  over  300  people  were  killed 
and  the  town  of  Port  Chicago  was  leveled  (in  Contra  Costa  County,  Calif.). 
That  day  he  was  assigned  to  guard  duty  while  munitions  ships  were  being 
loaded . 

Mr.  Meachem  worked  as  a civil  engineer  on  seven  tunnels  and  bridges 
along  the  Columbia  River,  and  on  projects  including  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
Bonneville  Dam,  The  Dalles  Dam,  McNary  Dam,  Dohn  Day  Dam,  and  the  Feather 
River  Earth  Filled  Dam  in  California.  Fie  also  surveyed  the  town  of  Grand 
Ronde  and  surveyed  and  laid  out  most  of  the  roads  on  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation . 

As  a surveyor,  he  discovered  the  original  markers  on  the  McQuinn  Strip 
at  the  base  of  Mt.  Defferson,  which  today  form  the  western  boundary  of  the 
reservation . 

Fie  was  a cofounder  of  Elliott  Palmer  American  Legion  Post  in  Warm 
Springs,  and  was  also  a licensed  realtor  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Fie 
and  his  wife  were  avid  rockhounds,  and  both  enjoyed  bowling,  gardening  and 
trout  fishing.  Fie  was  the  oldest  male  member  of  the  Yakama  Nation  and 
Treaty  Days  Grand  Marshal  in  2004. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Colleen  Reimer  and  her  husband  Clint  of 
Toppenish,  Wash.,  and  Maxine  Stephens  and  her  husband  Larry  of  Prineville; 
half-brothers.  Max  and  Zane  Dackson,  both  of  Warm  Springs;  nieces,  Doyce 
Reyes  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Deborah  Dackson-Alvarez  and  Anita  Dackson,  both  of 
Warm  Springs;  nephews,  Charles  Dackson  and  Mark  Dackson,  both  of  Warm 
Springs;  eight  grandchildren;  15  great-grandchildren;  and  two  great-great- 
grandchildren  . Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Kathleen  on  Dec.  9, 
2001;  his  daughter  Sandra;  two  grandsons,  Craig  Reimer  and  Darin  Lawver;  a 
stepson,  Rick  Stephens;  brothers,  George,  Roy  and  Vernon;  and  two  infant 
sisters . 

Funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  30,  at  Community  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Wapato,  Wash.,  with  military  honors  conducted  by  the  Yakama  Warriors 
Association  in  the  Reservation  Community  Memorial  Park  near  Wapato,  Wash. 
Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Merritt  Funeral  Flome. 

Copyright  c.  2001-2004  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 
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Harold  Oxendine 
Lumberton 

Harold  Oxendine,  64,  died  Oct.  9,  2004,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical 
Center. 

The  funeral  is  2 p.m.  today  at  New  Bethel  Holiness  Methodist  Church  in 
Rowland,  the  Revs,  lames  Harold  Woods,  Gerald  Goolsby  and  John  L.  Locklear 
officiating.  Burial  is  in  the  church  cemetery. 

He  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  Ian.  16,  1940,  to  the  late  lames  E.  and 
Esther  Strickland  Oxendine.  He  attended  Deep  Branch  Baptist  Church.  He  was 
a former  employee  of  Nicholson  File  Company  in  Philadelphia.  He  worked  in 
American  Indian  arts  and  was  known  for  his  dream  catchers.  He  also 
volunteered  with  BART,  HIV  Case  Management  and  the  We  Care  for  You  Home 
Health . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  three  brothers,  Furmage  Oxendine,  Tony 
Oxendine  and  Benford  Oxendine  and  two  sisters.  Myrtle  Allen  and  Lucilla 
Bates . 

Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Phyllis  NcShane  of  Zephier,  Fla.,  and 
Kristin  M.  Oxendine  of  Darby,  Pa.;  three  sons,  Kenneth  Oxendine  of  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.,  Russell  Oxendine  of  Fishtown,  Pa.,  and  Harold  Oxendine  of 
Darby,  Pa.;  his  wife,  Daryle  Ann  Oxendine  of  Darby,  Pa.;  four  brothers, 
limmy  Oxendine  and  Bobby  R.  Oxendine,  both  of  Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  lohnny 
Oxendine  of  lacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Larry  Morgan  of  Lumberton;  six  sisters 
Ruby  Tireman  of  Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  Vergie  Goolsby  of  Fairmont,  Barbara 
Strickland,  Dr.  Linda  Emanuel  and  Brenda  Lynn  Hunt,  all  of  Lumberton,  and 
Brenda  Strickland  of  Pembroke;  a loving  friend,  Mary  Digrazio  of  Darby,  Pa 
seven  grandchildren;  a son-in-law,  Michael  NcShane  Dr.  of  Zephier,  Fla.; 
two  daughters-in-law,  Bridget  Oxendine  of  Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  and  Susan 
Oxendine  of  Fishtown,  Pa.;  and  several  nieces,  nephews,  great  nieces  and 
nephews,  family  and  friends  that  were  dear  to  his  heart. 

Memorials  may  be  directed  to  BART  c/o  Brenda  Hunt  at  P.0.  Box  945, 
Lumberton,  N.C.  28359  or  Deep  Branch  Baptist  Church  on  Deep  Branch  Road  in 
Lumberton,  N.C.  28358. 

Lena  Mae  Jones  Lowery 
Stokesdale 

Lena  Mae  Jones  Lowery,  67,  of  7202  Holly  Glen  Drive,  died  Oct.  9,  2004, 
at  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Pleasant  View  Baptist  Church  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  March  15,  1937,  in  Robeson  County,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Zelbert  and  Jessie  Lee  Locklear  Jones. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a sister,  Stella  Burnette,  and  a brother, 
Redford  Jones. 

Surviving  are  four  sons,  Roger  Lowery  of  Madison,  Robert  Lowery  of 
Summerfield,  Ricky  Sampson  and  Richard  Sampson,  both  of  Greensboro;  two 
daughters,  Tina  Owens  of  Stokesdale  and  Gail  Wilson  of  Summerfield;  a 
sister,  Ada  Hunt  of  Lumberton;  a special  friend,  Debbie  Evans  of 
Summerfield;  16  grandchildren;  and  nine  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton  and  other  times  at  the  home  of  her  nephew,  J.C.  Hunt  at 
148  Ellis  Drive,  off  Deep  Branch  Road  in  Lumberton. 

Denver  Bullard 
Pembroke 

Denver  Bullard,  61,  of  Pembroke,  died  Oct.  9,  2004,  at  his  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Mt.  Calvary  Holiness  Church, 
the  Revs.  Ken  Simmons  and  Fredrick  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  Locklear  family  cemetery. 


Surviving  are  his  wife,  Nancy  Bullard  of  the  home;  three  children,  Jimmy 
Bullard  and  his  wife,  Karen,  Jeanne  B.  Locklear  and  her  husband,  Frederick, 
and  Simie  Dr.  Bullard  and  his  wife,  Melissa,  all  of  Pembroke;  three 
brothers,  Horace  Bullard,  Delton  Bullard  and  Roger  Bullard,  all  of 
Pembroke;  two  sisters,  Mary  B.  Locklear  and  Sondra  Bailey,  both  of 
Pembroke;  and  four  grandchildren,  Elijah  Brent  Bullard,  Candance  Renee 
Bullard,  Amber  Nicole  Bullard  and  Marissa  Rena  Bullard. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Shelton  Locklear 
Greensboro 

Shelton  Locklear,  38,  of  2206  Brandon  Station  Road,  died  Oct.  9,  2004, 
in  Raleigh. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  Oxendine  cemetery  in  Lumberton. 

Surviving  are  his  father,  lames  Locklear  of  Pleasant  Garden;  his 
stepmother,  Wanda  Locklear  of  Pleasant  Garden;  two  sons,  Roy  Locklear  and 
Shelton  Locklear  lr.,  both  of  Lake  Norman;  a brother,  Delton  Locklear  of 
Lumberton;  and  a sister,  Shelby  RahenRamp  of  Level  Cross. 

October  18,  2004 

Floyd  "lango"  Locklear  lr. 

Maxton 

Floyd  "lango"  Locklear  lr.,  83,  of  226  Elrod  Road,  died  Oct.  16,  2004, 
at  his  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Monday  at  Baker's  Chapel  Baptist  Church, 
the  Revs.  Lindbergh  Chavis  and  Michael  Cummings  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  White  Hill  Church  cemetery. 

He  was  born  on  lan.  13,  1921.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Floyd  Ollen  and 
Pearl  Locklear.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  late  Henry  Berry  Lowry. 

He  was  a United  States  World  War  II  Veteran,  a retired  farmer  and  was  a 
member  of  Baker's  Chapel  Baptist  Church.  He  was  a deacon  and  a member  of 
the  brotherhood. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  three  children,  Jackie  Locklear,  Joyce 
Locklear  and  Deanna  Hunt;  a brother,  Archie  Locklear;  and  a sister,  Lois 
Locklear . 

Surviving  are  his  wife  of  63  years,  Margaret  Locklear  of  the  home;  four 
sons,  R.L.  Locklear  and  Sebastian  Locklear,  both  of  Maxton,  John  R. 

Locklear  and  Stilton  Locklear,  both  of  Fairmont;  seven  daughters,  Betty 
Oxendine,  Lucy  Locklear  and  Jeannie  Freeman,  all  of  Maxton,  Margie  Hunt  of 
Fairmont,  Margaret  Britt  of  Orrum,  Veronica  Matthews  of  Florence,  S.C., 
and  Erica  McMillan  of  Pembroke;  a brother,  Lamon  Locklear;  four  sisters, 
Bessie  Locklear  and  Leola  Locklear,  both  of  Maxton,  Josephine  Thompson  and 
Polly  Brayboy,  both  of  Pembroke;  28  grandchildren;  and  33  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pemborke. 

Corey  Dewayne  Daniel 
Red  Springs 

Corey  Dewayne  Daniel,  19,  of  7118  Red  Springs  Road,  died  Oct.  13,  2004, 
at  Cape  Fear  Valley  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Monday  at  Crumpler  Funeral  Home  and 
Cremation  Services,  the  Rev.  Israel  Branch  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
at  the  God's  Holy  Tabernacle  Church  Cemetery  in  Red  Springs. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Freida  Daniel  of  Red  Springs;  his  grandmother, 
Audrey  Hall  of  Red  Springs;  his  great-grandmother,  Priscilla  Henderson  of 
Red  Springs;  four  brothers.  Dusty  Chavis  and  Adam  Chavis,  both  of  Red 
Springs,  Perry  Chavis  of  Hope  Mills,  and  Kenny  Daniel  of  Tampa,  Fla.;  and 
four  sisters.  Ginger  Chavis  and  Renee'  Chavis,  both  of  Red  Springs, 

Krystal  Locklear  of  Fayetteville,  and  Lisa  Daniel  of  Tampa,  Fla. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 
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Billy  Hunt 

LUMBERTON  - Billy  Hunt,  56,  of  614  Deep  Branch  Road,  died  Sunday,  Oct. 

10,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  2:30  p.m.  Wednesday  in  Saddletree  Church  of  God. 

Burial  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Sandra;  son,  Timothy;  daughter,  Jacqueline  Emanuel; 
stepson,  Steven  Overton;  mother,  Grace;  sister,  Patricia  Locklear; 
brothers,  Bobby  and  Roger;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Shelton  Locklear 

GREENSBORO  - Shelton  Locklear,  38,  of  2206  Brandon  Station  Road,  died 
Saturday,  Oct.  9,  2004. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Burial  in  Oxendine  Cemetery  in  Lumberton. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Sons,  Roy  and  Shelton;  father.  Dames;  stepmother,  Wanda; 
brother,  Delton;  and  sister,  Shelby  RahenRamp. 

October  15,  2004 

Brenda  C.  Hunt 

FAIRMONT  - Mrs.  Brenda  C.  Hunt,  56,  of  404  N.  Main  St.,  died  Wednesday, 
Oct.  13,  2004,  in  her  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Floyd  Funeral  Services  chapel  in 
Fairmont.  Burial  in  Piney  Grove  Church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  funeral  home  and  at  other  times 
at  the  home  and  at  the  home  of  Connie  Oxendine,  1963  Ward  Store  Road. 

Survived  by:  Husband,  Verdell;  sons,  Derick,  Anthony  and  Dosh;  daughters 
Tara  Campbell  and  Kristy;  brothers  Perry  Locklear  and  Glenn;  sisters, 

Karen  Horne  and  Connie  Oxendine;  and  three  grandchildren. 

October  16,  2004 

Lucy  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Lucy  Locklear,  70,  of  No.  10  Harris  Trailer  Apartments, 
died  Wednesday,  Oct.  13,  2004,  in  her  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  in  Locklear  family  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Husband,  David;  sons,  William  Hunt  and  Frank  Hunt;  four 
grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

October  17,  2004 

Floyd  Locklear  Dr. 

MAXTON  - Floyd  "Dango"  Locklear  Dr.,  83,  of  226  Elrod  Road,  died 
Saturday,  Oct.  16,  2004,  in  his  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Monday  in  Baker's  Chapel  Baptist  Church. 

Burial  in  White  Hill  Church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Wife,  Margaret;  sons,  R.L.  Locklear,  Sebastian,  John  and 
Stilton;  daughters,  Betty  Oxendine,  Deannie  Freeman,  Margie  Hunt,  Margaret 
Britt,  Veronica  Matthews,  Erica  McMillan  and  Lucy;  brother,  Lamon;  sisters, 
Josephine  Thompson,  Polly  Brayboy,  Bessie  and  Leola;  28  grandchildren;  and 
33  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 
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Dane  Sophie  George 


Dane  Sophie  George,  52,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Sunday,  Oct.  10,  2004,  at 
her  home  in  Cass  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Oak  Point  Community  Center 
near  Cass  Lake.  Burial  will  be  in  Goggle  Eye  Cemetery. 

The  Thomas-Dennis  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

October  14,  2004 
Steve  Red  Fox 

Eagle  Butte  - The  funeral  for  Steve  Red  Fox,  age  73,  of  Eagle  Butte  will 
be  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Monday  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Burial  at  3 p.m.  on  Monday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis 
under  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  All-night  wake 
service  starting  at  7 p.m.  at  Cultural  Center  on  Sunday.  Steve  Red  Fox 
entered  the  spirit  world  on  Oct.  9,  2004. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Jerena  Elaine  Roberts 

Funeral  services  for  Jerena  Elaine  (BlueDog)  Roberts,  78,  of  Waubay, 
South  Dakota,  were  held  on  October  15,  2004  at  Enemy  Swim  Cultural  Center, 
Enemy  Swim  with  Rev.  Ronald  Campbell,  Rev.  Les  Campbell,  and  Pastor  Morgan 
Redday  officiating. 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl,  and  soloist  was  Anysia  Johnson. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Tyler  and  Jamie  Birney,  Brian  BlueDog,  Brooks, 
Brice,  and  Brandon  Roberts.  Honorary  Pallbearers  were  Gladys  Birney, 
Darlene  Blue,  Valdean  Campbell,  Clara  Eagle,  lone  Eagle,  Betty  Eberhardt, 
Lorraine  German,  Sharon  Grey,  Pauline  Hamilton,  Belva  Hatle,  Bernice 
Hopkins,  Mary  Keeble,  Blossom  Keeble,  Myrtle  LaFromboise,  Geraldine 
Rencountre,  Caroline  Renville,  Verna  Rouillard  Sargent,  Elsie  Washington, 
Tina  White,  and  Rebecca  Yellow  Hair. 

Interment  is  in  the  Roberts  Family  Cemetery,  rural  Waubay,  South  Dakota. 
Wake  services  were  held  at  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  Guild  Hall  at 
Enemy  Swim  Lake  on  Wednesday,  and  an  all-night  wake  on  Thursday,  at  the 
Enemy  Swim  Cultural  Center. 

Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  S.D.  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Jerena  Elaine  (BlueDog)  Roberts  was  born  February  13,  1926  to  Eunice 
Keeble  BlueDog  and  Joseph  BlueDog  near  Waubay,  South  Dakota.  She  grew  up 
around  BlueDog  Lake  near  Waubay. 

Jerena  married  Orton  Emmett  Roberts  on  May  3,  1954  in  Wheaton,  Minnesota 
They  made  their  home  at  Enemy  Swim  Lake  near  Waubay. 

Emmett  and  Jerena  had  thirteen  children.  Jerena  was  a member  of  The 
Pentecostal  Church  of  Waubay,  S.D. 

Jerena  entered  the  Bethesda  Nursing  Home  in  Webster,  S.D.  on  October  8, 
2004  and  passed  away  October  12,  2004  at  the  nursing  home. 

Jerena  is  survived  by  ten  children  - Sandra  Melius  of  Topeka,  KS,  Kurt  V 
BlueDog  of  Wayzata,  Minn.,  Stefania  Hagenow  of  Granite  Falls,  Minn., 
Gwendolyn  J.  Roberts  of  Watertown,  Jacqueline  L.  Birney  of  Ortley,  Brigit 
Roberts  of  Sioux  Falls,  Rachel  R.  Roberts  of  Pierre,  Kevin  Roberts  of 
Waubay,  Gail  E.  Heis  of  Hankinson,  N.D.,  and  Roxanne  R.  Roberts  of  Waubay; 
adopted  grandson,  Michael  J.  Roberts  of  Savage,  Minn.;  and  traditionally 
adopted  son,  Andrew  Small  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  two  sisters,  Charlotte 
Strutz  of  Waubay,  and  Germaine  Rockwood  of  Watertown;  one  brother,  Patrick 
Rockwood,  Sr.  of  Waubay;  thirty-two  grandchildren;  twenty-one  great- 
grandchildren; and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Jerena  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Eunice  and  Joseph  BlueDog; 


brothers,  Stephen  BlueDog  and  Elmer  Rockwood,  Dr.;  sister,  Rachel  BlueDog; 
husband,  Orton  Emmett  Roberts;  three  children,  Keith  V.  Roberts,  Sheila  G. 
Roberts,  and  Keith  K.  Roberts;  granddaughter,  Cassandra  Neilan;  great- 
grandson,  Daniel  X.  Birney;  and  traditionally  adopted  son  Merlin  Red  Cloud, 
Dr. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

October  13,  2004 

Ashley  D.  Returns  From  Scout 

PINE  RIDGE  - Ashley  D.  Returns  From  Scout,  3,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday, 
Oct.  10,  2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Paul  and  Katie  Returns  From  Scout,  Pine 
Ridge;  two  brothers,  Craig  Returns  From  Scout  and  Dezic  Returns  From  Scout, 
both  of  Pine  Ridge;  two  sisters.  Neve  Returns  From  Scout  and  Daya  Returns 
From  Scout  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  her  maternal  grandmother.  Lulu  Walking, 

Pine  Ridge;  and  her  paternal  grandparents,  Garnette  and  Dulie  Black  Bear, 
Rapid  City. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church  in  Pine  Ridge,  with  the  Rev.  Hermus  Poor  Thunder  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Walking  Family  Cemetery,  Cheyenne  Creek,  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

October  14,  2004 

Patrick  P.  Gibbons 

CHADRON,  Neb.  - Patrick  P.  Gibbons,  62,  Chadron,  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  12, 
2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lois  Bordeaux,  Chadron;  one  son,  Deff 
Gibbons,  Washington  state;  one  daughter,  Tammy  Gibbons,  South  Carolina; 
two  brothers.  Bill  Gibbons  Dr.,  Gordon,  and  Derry  Gibbons,  Rapid  City;  one 
sister,  Agnes  Tyon,  Oglala,  S.D.;  and  three  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  17,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday, 
Oct.  18,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Rob  Kroll  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Steve  P.  Red  Fox 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Steve  P.  Red  Fox,  73,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  9, 
2004,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  17,  at  H.V.  Dohnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  the  4- 
mile  junction  at  5 p.m.  Sunday  to  follow  in  procession  behind  a horse- 
drawn  hearse.  Services  will  be  at  9:30  a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  18,  at  the 
cultural  center,  with  the  Rev.  Deffry  Barnes,  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat 
and  Deacon  Dora  Bruguier  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Monday  at 
Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis,  with  military  graveside  honors 
by  CRST  Lakota  Akicita. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

October  16,  2004 
Millard  Brings  Plenty 

PORCUPINE  - Millard  Brings  Plenty,  38,  Porcupine,  died  Thursday,  Oct.  14, 
2004,  at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

October  13,  2004 

Melvin  S.  Allen  Sr. 

TONKAWA  - Melvin  S.  Allen  Sr.,  resident  of  Tonkawa,  died  Monday,  Oct.  11, 


2004,  in  the  OU  Medical  Center  Presbyterian  Tower  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  was 
76. 

The  wake  will  continue  through  today  until  noon  on  Thursday,  Oct.  14  at 
the  Tonkawa  Tribal  Community  Center  and  will  be  followed  by  the 
traditional  meal.  Funeral  will  follow  at  1 p.m.  in  the  Community  Center. 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  Tonkawa  Tribal  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Dugger  Funeral  Home  of  Tonkawa. 

Melvin  S.  Allen  Sr.  was  born  Dec.  7,  1927,  in  Tonkawa,  the  son  of  Paul 
and  Zoe  View  Allen.  He  married  Gloria  M.  Allen  in  Tonkawa  in  Duly  1949.  He 
enjoyed  his  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Melvin  S.  Allen  Dr.,  Charles  Paul  and  Samuel 
Doseph  Allen,  all  of  Tonkawa;  daughters,  Doyce  Marie  Beard  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  Tina,  Reba,  Eva  Mae  and  Stacy  Denise  Allen,  all  of  Tonkawa;  12 
grandchildren;  and  18  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  of  54  years  on  March  12,  2004;  his 
parents;  sons,  Floyd,  Aaron  "Hoot"  and  Glenn  Odell  Allen;  daughters,  Zoe 
Rose  and  Andjanett  Allen;  four  grandsons;  one  granddaughter;  four 
brothers;  and  a half-sister. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Tonkawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  c/o 
Dugger  Funeral  Home,  400  E.  Grand,  Tonkawa,  Okla.  74653-3541. 

October  17,  2004 

Elmer  Edward  Clark 

Elmer  Edward  Clark  (He-Sho-Eay) , lifelong  Kay  County  resident,  died 
Thursday,  Oct.  14,  2004,  at  Via  Christi  Oklahoma  Regional  Medical  Center. 
He  was  81. 

The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  at  noon  Monday,  Oct.  18  at  the  Kaw 
Tribal  Complex  in  Kaw  City  followed  by  the  funeral  service  at  2 p.m.  with 
the  Rev.  Louis  Headman,  pastor  of  the  Ponca  Indian  Church  of  the  Nazarene, 
offciating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Washunga  Cemetery  under  the 
direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Elmer  was  born  March  31,  1923,  in  Washunga,  the  son  of  Oscar  Clark  and 
Maudie  McCauley  Clark.  He  grew  up  and  received  his  education  in  the 
Washunga  area.  At  age  17,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army  with  the  179th  Division 
Company  B,  later  receiving  a medical  discharge  from  Fort  Sill.  Elmer 
worked  as  a carpenter  and  general  laborer.  He  was  married  to  Naomi  Murray 
for  34  years.  He  was  married  to  Florence  R.  (Kitty)  Clark  for  27  years, 
having  lived  in  Kaw  City  the  past  19  years. 

Elmer  served  on  the  Kaw  Mens  Tribal  Powwow  Committee  and  was 
instrumental  in  reestablishing  the  traditional  pow-wows.  He  was  known  for 
working  with  cultural  items  that  included  the  Roche  head  dress. 

Elmer,  affectionately  known  as  Uncle  Elmer,  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Kitty,  of  the  home;  seven  children,  Dana  and  Mark  Clark,  of  the  home. 

Candy  Rose  LeClair  and  husband,  Aaron,  of  Ponca  City,  Tammy  Lovette 
LeClair  and  husband,  Samuel,  Ponca  City,  Roger  Friedman  Clark  and  wife, 

Amy  Lynn,  of  Bartlesville,  Claude  Clark  and  wife,  LaDonna,  Kaw  City  and 
Carol  Clark,  also  of  Kaw  City;  his  12  grandchildren  who  were  the  love  of 
this  life,  Ayanna  Lovette  Clark,  Shaylea  Nicole  LeClair,  Christian 
Friedman,  Brison  Friedman,  Alura  Caulkins,  Amanda  Wamego,  Colt  Donelson, 
Stormee  Brave,  Dewey  Donelson,  Saleh  Clark,  Dessica  Clark  and  Micah  Clark; 
and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  sisters,  Dollretta  Estes 
and  Grace  Murray;  nine-month-old  daughter,  Dolinda  Clark;  and  step-father, 
Sam  Rowe. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Robert  Kato,  Brad  Burnett,  Lonnie  Burnett,  Mark 
Sampsel,  Colt  Donelson  and  Saleh  Clark.  Honorary  casket  bearers  will  be 
Terry  Estes  and  Roger  Clark. 

Terry  Len  Goodeagle 

FAIRFAX  - Terry  Len  Goodeagle,  former  resident  of  Fairfax,  died  Thursday 
Oct.  14,  2004,  at  Pawhuska  Hospital.  He  was  48. 

The  Rosary  will  be  said  at  7 p.m.  on  Sunday  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church  with  Father  Bruce  Brosnahan  presiding.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial 
will  be  held  Monday,  Oct.  18  at  10  a.m.  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church 


with  the  Rev.  Bruce  Brosnahan,  pastor,  as  celebrant.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Grayhorse  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Hunsaker-Wooten  Funeral  Home  in 
Fairfax. 

Terry  Len  Goodeagle  was  born  Dune  18,  1956,  in  Ponca  City,  the  son  of 
Dolores  M.  Green  Goodeagle  and  Donald  P.  Goodeagle.  He  grew  up  and 
attended  schools  in  Fairfax  and  Ocala,  Fla.  He  enjoyed  Native  American 
Dancing  and  danced  as  a performer  at  Six  Gun  Territory  in  Ocala,  Fla.,  and 
Seven  Falls  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

He  worked  in  the  oil  field  for  several  years  before  moving  to  California 
where  he  worked  in  the  casino  for  the  Barona  Indians.  He  later  returned  to 
Oklahoma  where  he  worked  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  Casino  in  Tulsa.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Eagle  Clan  of  the  Grayhorse  district.  He  helped  at  his 
grandmother's  camp  where  he  cooked  and  tended  to  the  fire. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son,  Doseph  Len  Goodeagle  of  Skiatook;  daughter, 
Shay  Martin  of  Fairfax;  mother,  Dolores  M.  "Dee  Dee"  Goodeagle  of 
Pawhuska;  father,  Donald  P.  Goodeagle  of  Walters;  six  sisters.  Candy 
Toehay  of  Anadarko,  Sydna  Yellow' sh  of  Oklahoma  City,  Mary  Lane  Olson  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Dohn-Dohn  Downing  of  Midwest  City,  Tracey  Moore  of 
Tahlequah  and  Lynette  Freeman  of  Fairfax;  seven  brothers,  Ronnie  Dee 
Goodeagle  of  Flandreau,  S.D.,  Kenny  Paul  Goodeagle  of  Sterling,  Thomas  Don 
Goodeagle  of  Anadarko,  Dohnny  Goodeagle  of  Walters,  Ted  Moore  Dr.  of 
Fairfax,  Randy  Moore  of  Geronimo  and  Tony  Staton  of  Ponca  City;  and 
numerous  other  friends  and  relatives. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Mary  Osage  Green; 
grandfather,  Kenneth  Goodeagle; and  one  brother,  Thomas  Doe  Lane. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Deffrey  Toehay,  King  Bowman,  Mark  Bowman,  Randy 
Moore,  Ted  Moore  Dr.,  Edward  Yellow 'sh,  Tony  Staton  and  Mark  Freeman. 
Honorary  bearers  will  be  Dave  Hutchins,  Rob  Van  Dusen,  McKinley  "Folks" 
Turner  and  Andy  Weston. 

Steele  Standsblack 

TONKAWA  - Steele  Standsblack,  resident  of  Tonkawa,  died  Friday,  Oct.  15, 
2004  at  his  home.  He  was  77. 

A traditional  noon  feast  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Oct.  18,  2004,  at  the 
Otoe-Missouria  Cultural  Center  near  Red  Rock.  The  funeral  service  will 
begin  at  2 p.m.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery  under 
the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Steele  Standsblack  was  born  Dune  7,  1927,  in  Ponca  City,  the  son  of 
Irving  Standsblack  and  Lucy  Williams  Standsblack.  He  was  a 1944  graduate 
of  the  Haskell  Indian  High  School  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  He  later  attended  and 
completed  course  work  at  the  Ponca  City  Business  College. 

He  served  in  the  United  States  Army  Air  Force  from  1944  to  1949.  He  was 
married  to  Dorothy  DeRoin  on  Dune  14,  1955,  at  Pawnee.  The  couple  moved  to 
Enid  in  1964  where  he  was  employed  for  28  years  with  the  Hackney  Iron  & 
Steel  Company,  retiring  in  1989.  He  had  lived  in  Tonkawa  the  past  three 
years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church  and  the  Indian 
American  Legion  Post  38  of  Ponca  City.  He  also  held  the  honorary  position 
as  a Eyap'aha  (Camp  Cryer) . His  enjoyments  were  watching  OU  football, 
fishing  and  attending  powwows  and  church  activities. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Charles  D.  Robedeaux  of  Ponca  City  and 
Charles  G.  Robedeaux  of  Enid;  one  sister,  Delores  Crain,  of  Ponca  City; 
numerous  grandchildren;  great  grandchildren;  nieces;  nephews  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  wife  Dorothy,  on  August  14, 
1991;  three  brothers,  Frank,  Daniel  and  Clarence  Standsblack;  and  three 
sisters,  Louella  Carver,  Doan  Standsblack  and  Viola  Standsblack  Landon. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Dody  Cornell,  Kelsey  Hinman,  Brandon  Standsblack, 
Michael  Kihega,  Skip  Toppah,  Curtis  Williams,  Dimmy  Williams  and  George 
Hudson . 

Copyright  c.  1998-2004  The  Ponca  City  News. 

October  17,  2004 
Steele  Standsblack 

A traditional  noon  feast  for  Steele  Standsblack,  77,  of  Tonkawa  will  be 


Monday  at  the  Otoe-Missounia  Cultural  Center,  near  Red  Rock.  The  funeral 
will  be  2 p.m.  Burial  will  follow  at  Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery.  Arrangements 
are  by  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

He  was  born  Dune  7,  1927,  in  Ponca  City  to  Irving  Standsblack  and  Lucy 
Williams  Standsblack  and  died  Friday,  Oct.  15,  2004,  at  his  home.  He 
graduated  from  Haskell  Indian  High  School,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  in  1944.  He 
later  attended  Ponca  City  Business  College.  He  served  in  the  Army  Air 
Force  from  1944  to  1949. 

He  married  Dorothy  DeRoin  on  Dune  14,  1955,  in  Pawnee.  They  moved  to 
Enid  in  1964.  He  was  employed  for  28  years  with  Hackney  Iron  & Steel 
Company,  retiring  in  1989.  He  had  lived  in  Tonkawa  for  the  last  three 
years . 

He  was  a member  of  Native  American  Church  and  Indian  American  Legion 
Post  38  of  Ponca  City.  He  also  held  the  honorary  position  of  Eyap'aha 
(camp  cryer). 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Charles  D.  Robedeaux  of  Ponca  City  and  Charles  G 
Robedeaux  of  Enid;  one  sister,  Delores  Crain  of  Ponca  City;  and  many 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Dorothy,  three  brothers  and  three 
sisters . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Enid  News  & Eagle. 

October  16,  2004 
Terry  Len  Goodeagle 

PAWHUSKA  - Mass  for  Terry  Len  Goodeagle,  48,  Pawhuska,  will  be  said  at 
10  a.m.  Monday  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  with  Bruce  Brosnahan 
officiating. 

Rosary  will  be  said  at  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  church. 

Mr.  Goodeagle  died  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  2004,  at  Pawhuska. 

Burial  will  be  in  Grayhorse  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Hunsaker-Wooten 
Funeral  Home,  Fairfax. 

Local  survivors  include  his  father,  Donald  P.  Goodeagle,  Walters;  a 
sister.  Candy  Toehay,  Anadarko;  and  four  brothers,  Kenny  Paul  Goodeagle, 
Sterling;  Thomas  Don  Goodeagle,  Anadarko;  Dohnny  Goodeagle,  Walters;  Randy 
Moore,  Geronimo. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

October  14,  2004 

Rutheron  Lydell  Puerto 
Dulce 

Aug.  31,  1961  - Oct.  11,  2004 

Rutheron  "Magoo"  Lydell  Puerto,  43,  of  Dulce,  passed  away  on  Monday,  Oct 
11,  2004  in  San  Duan  County,  New  Mexico.  He  was  born  Aug.  31,  1961,  in 
Dulce,  the  son  of  Ekata  Puerto  Sr.  and  Ruth  (Atole)  Puerto. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  2004 
at  Dicarilla  Reform  Church  in  Dulce  with  Pastor  Bill  DeBoer  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Hole  in  the  Rock  Family  Cemetery  near  Dulce. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of 
Farmington,  404  W.  Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Hazel  Valerie  Hot 
Sweetwater,  Ariz. 

Dune  27,  1969  - Oct.  8,  2004 

Hazel  Valerie  Hot,  35,  of  Sweetwater,  Ariz.,  passed  away  Friday,  Oct.  8, 
2004,  at  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  Hazel  was  born  Dune 
27,  1969,  in  Shiprock,  the  daughter  of  Keeso  Dim  and  Lucy  Hot. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  9 a.m.,  today,  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  2004, 
at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W.  Arrington  St.,  with  Pastor 
Alfred  Nargo  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of 
Farmington,  404  W.  Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 


October  15,  2004 


Eugene  Beyale 
Shiprock 

Aug.  9,  1953  - Oct.  12,  2004 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  12,  2004,  our  Beloved  Eugene  Beyale  was  called 
by  Our  Great  Creator  to  rejoin  with  his  parents,  Harriett  and  Ben  Beyale 
in  Heaven.  His  clan  was  the  Ashiihi  clan,  born  for  the  Hona ' gha ' ahnii  clan 
He  leaves  behind  his  wife,  Estelene;  daughter.  Shannon;  and  adopted  son, 
Brandon  Dim.  He  also  has  sisters,  Ioann  Silago,  Faye  Clah,  Marilyn  Beyale; 
and  brothers,  Melvin  Beyale,  Dames  Beyale,  Sam  Valdez,  Frank  Beyale  and 
George  Beyale.  He  also  leaves  behind  many  nieces  and  nephews  and 
grandchildren  who  loved  him  dearly. 

Farewell  and  viewing  of  Eugene  will  be  held  from  6 to  8 p.m.,  today, 
Friday,  Oct.  15,  2004,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home.  Funeral 
services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Oct.  16,  2004,  at  Brewer,  Lee 
and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  He  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  the 
Shiprock  Cemetery. 

October  17,  2004 

Ben  Dones  Todeschene 
Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

Dan.  28,  1934-Oct.  15,  2004 

Ben  Dones  Todeschene,  70,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  died  Friday,  Oct.  15, 
2004,  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Dan.  28,  1934,  in  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
October  13,  2004 
Elizabeth  Etsitty  Dawes 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Elizabeth  Etsitty  Dawes,  94,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Oct.  14  at  St.  Mary  Parish.  Rev.  Dohn  Mittelstadt,  0. 
F.M.  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  a family  private  cemetery. 

Dawes  died  Oct.  10  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Oct.  14,  1909  in  Mexican 
Springs  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Harrison  Dawes  of  Farmington,  Henry  Dawes  of 
Shonto;  daughter,  Irene  Dawes  of  Mexican  Springs;  and  12  grandchildren . 

Dawes  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Ahegabah  Etsitty  and  son, 
Clifford  Dawes. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Leonard  Barney,  Christopher  Dawes,  Dennison  Dawes, 
Harrison  Dawes,  Henry  Dawes  and  Lennie  Nez. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Stanley  Benally 

ROUND  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Stanley  Benally,  57,  will  be  at  10  a.m 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  14  at  St.  Isabel  Mission,  Lukachukai.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  community  cemetery. 

Benally  died  Oct.  11  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Danuary  29,  1947  in  Round 
Rock  into  the  Honeycombed  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Mountian  Recess  People 
Clan . 

Benally  was  employed  with  the  Red  Mesa  School  District  at  Round  Rock 
School  for  12  years.  He  had  been  the  grazing  representative  for  Round  Rock 
Chapter  for  over  20  years.  Benally  was  a well  known  song  writer  for 
traditional  song  and  dance  and  won  numerous  awards  at  the  Navajo  Nation 
Fairs.  He  enjoyed  annual  summer  branding  and  herding. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Paula  Stoney  of  Round  Rock;  son,  Shawn 
Benally  of  Lukachukai;  daughters,  Sandra  Benally  of  Kayenta,  Lisa  Yazzie 
of  Round  Rock;  sister,  Sadie  Byjoe  of  Round  Rock;  grandmothers,  Matilda 
Hadley  of  Chichinbeto,  Minnie  Dohnson  of  Round  Rock;  and  10  grandchildren. 
Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Norton  and  Elizabeth 


Benally;  sisters,  Lucy  Johnson,  "Spicy"  Curley  and  brother,  Thomas  Byjoe. 
Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Jimmie  Alexius 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  for  Jimmie  Alexius,  70,  will  be  at  10:30  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  14  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Deacon  Thomas  Richtsmeler 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  City  Cemetery. 

Alexius  died  Oct.  10  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Sept.  1,  1934  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan 
Alexius  graduated  from  Mission  High  School  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.  He 
served  in  the  Army  during  the  Korean  War.  Alexius  worked  for  Metropolitan 
Furniture  Co.  in  Burlingame,  Calif,  for  27  years.  His  hobbies  included 
rebuilding  transmissions,  reupholstering  furniture,  leather  craftwork, 
karate  and  rodeos. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Evelynn  Alexius  of  Gallup;  sons,  Alphonso 
Alexius,  Dean  Alexius  both  of  Gallup;  daughters,  Carleen  J.  Alexius  of 
South  San  Francisco,  Linda  Mary  Hagerty  of  Phoenix;  brother,  Oscar  Alexius 
of  Gallup;  and  two  grandchildren . 

Alexius  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Alex  and  Maybelle 
Kilthanabah;  brothers,  Daniel  Nez,  Robert  Alexius  and  sister,  Rosemary  Nez 
Pallbearers  will  be  Alfred  Barney,  Loren  Barney,  Thomas  Barney,  Oscar 
Alexius,  Darryl  Lynn  Alexius  and  Alejandro  Alexius. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  15,  2004 

Ernest  Joe 

WHIPPOORWILL,  ARIZ.  - Services  for  Ernest  Joe,  35,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  16  at  the  Whippoorwill  Fellowship  Church.  Pastor  Larry 
Furcap  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  land. 

Joe  died  Oct.  8 in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  may  27,  1969  in  Kearns  Canyon 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Keesie  and  Fannie  Joe  both  of 
Whippoorwill;  brothers,  Tom  Kenneth  Joe  of  Chinle,  David  K.  Joe  of 
Lukachukai,  Allen  K.  Joe,  Anthony  K.  Joe,  Albert  Joe  all  of  Whippoorwill, 
Alex  Joe,  Felix  Joe  both  of  Rough  Rock;  sisters,  Marilyn  Joe  of 
Whippoorwill  and  Helen  Wilson  of  Salina  Springs. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alden  E.  Joe,  Chris  Begay,  Jonah  Curley,  Lorenzo  Joe 
Melvin  Joe  and  Tomdersen  K.  Joe. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  5 miles  southwest  of  the 
Whippoorwill  Chapter  House  after  services. 

Franklin  Cyril  Yazza 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Franklin  Cyril  Yazza,  56,  were  at 
10  a.m.  this  morning,  Oct.  15  at  the  Good  Shepard  Mission,  Fort  Defiance. 
Rev.  Jim  Leehan  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  Fort  Defiance  Community 
Cemetery. 

Yazza  died  Oct.  12  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Aug.  4,  1948  in  Fort  Defiance 
into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Etta  Yazza;  daughters,  Tamara  Yazza, 
Tomasina  Long  and  Tristianna  Valdez;  brothers,  Joe  Yazza,  Sr.,  Charles 
Yazza,  Daniel  Yazza;  sisters,  Charolette  Cayatineto  and  Linda  Littleelk. 

Yazza  was  preceded  in  death  by  Peter  Yazza,  Hazel  Yazza,  Richard  Yazza, 
Aurthur  Yazza  and  May  Thompson. 

Pallbearers  were  Joe  Yazza,  Jr.,  Curt  Yazza,  Huskie  Yazza,  Tomasina  Long 
Elias  Valdez  and  Emmett  Nelson. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lucy  A.  Carlston 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Services  for  Lucy  A.  Carlston,  80,  are  pending. 

Carlston  died  Oct.  13  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  July  4,  1924  in  Toyei 
Springs  into  the  Where  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan  for  the 
Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  this  evening,  Oct.  15  at  the  Carlston 
residence  at  Debelizhin  House  #16  in  Coyote  Canyon. 


Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


October  16,  2004 
Lucy  A.  Carlston 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Services  for  Lucy  A.  Carlston,  80,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday,  Oct.  18  at  the  Doshua  Generation  for  Desus,  Gallup.  Pastor  Dennis 
Gallegos  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Carlston  died  Oct.  13  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Duly  4,  1924  in  Toyei 
Springs  into  the  Where  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Leo  Carlston,  Sr.  of  Coyote  Canyon;  sons, 
Frank  Carlston  of  Casamero  Lake,  Leonard  Carlston  of  Albuquerque,  Peterson 
Carlston  of  Kirtland,  Randy  Carlston  of  Farmington,  Ron  Carlston  of 
Albuquerque,  Tommy  Carlston  of  Coyote  Canyon;  daughters,  Victoria  Dymm, 
Sharon  Leslie  both  of  Gallup,  Dolly  Silverfox  of  Manuelito;  brothers. 

Tommy  Arviso,  Sr.  of  Window  Rock,  Leonard  Arviso  of  Crownpoint,  Arnold 
Norberto  of  Crownpoint;  sisters,  Minnie  Browning  of  Twin  Buttes,  Grace 
Tsosie  of  Crownpoint;  40  grandchildren,  41  great-grandchildren  and  6 
great-great  grandchildren. 

Carlston  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Leo  D.  Arviso;  mother.  Bah 
Mary  Arviso;  son,  Leo  Carlston,  Dr.;  daughter,  Marion  Carlston;  brothers. 
Art  Arviso,  Olsen  Arviso;  sisters,  Sarah  Bass  and  Mary  Rose  Murphy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Douglas  Kootenay  Carlston,  Felix  Carlston,  Marshall 
Carlston,  Ober  Dohn,  Cale  T.  Dymm  and  Brandon  Leslie,  Sr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Natalie  K.  Smith 

IYANBITO  - Services  for  Natalie  Smith,  39,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday, 
Oct.  18  at  the  Gospel  Light  Flouse.  Pastor  Mark  Thomas  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  in  Rehoboth. 

Smith  died  Oct.  13  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Sept.  11,  1965  in  Gallup  into 
the  Ute  People  of  the  Red  Running  Into  Water  for  the  Water  Edge  People 
Clan . 

Smith  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School  in  1984.  She  attended  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  and  worked  for  Thunderbird  Production  for  12 
years.  Smith  enjoyed  crocheting,  cooking  and  playing  volleyball. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Mario  Bahe  of  Iyanbito;  daughters,  Natalie 
Bahe,  Cheyenne  Parker  both  of  Iyanbito;  father.  Dames  Smith,  Sr.  of 
Iyanbito;  brothers.  Dames  Smith  Dr.,  Edward  Smith  of  Iyanbito;  sisters, 
Berlinda  Smith  of  Rock  Springs,  and  Winifred  Rice  of  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ambrose  King,  Dr.,  Leo  Tom,  LeRoy  Tom,  Chester 
Charley  and  Emery  Livingston. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Gospel  Light  Flouse. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nelson  Chester 

WIDE  RUINS,  Ariz.,  - Services  for  Nelson  Chester,  54,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  Oct.  18  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church,  Klagtetoh,  Ariz.  Father 
Will  McCue  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Community  Cemetery  in 
Wide  Ruins. 

Chester  died  Oct.  13  in  Wide  Ruins.  Fie  was  born  Sept.  4,  1950  in  Wide 
Ruins  into  the  Towering  Flouse  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Chester  graduated  from  Sanders  High  School  in  1971.  Fie  worked  for  the 
BNSF  and  the  Rock  Island  Railroads.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a 
rancher.  His  hobbies  included  tending  to  livestock,  being  outdoors,  and 
socializing. 

Survivors  include  his  sons  Neal  Silversmith  and  George  Silversmith,  both 
of  Wide  Ruins;  brothers,  Leo  L.  Chester  of  Wide  Ruins  and  Charles  Kee  of 
Mesa;  sisters,  Marie  Doe,  Stella  Terry,  Mary  Gordon,  Lena  Chester  and 
Lilly  Chester,  all  of  Wide  Ruins  and  Letha  R.  Wauneka  of  Window  Rock. 

Chester  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Kee  and  Mabel  Chester  and 
brothers  Fred  Chester,  William  Chester  and  Arkie  Chester. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Leo  L.  Chester,  Mervin  Chester,  Marvin  Terry, 

Darnell  Terry,  Dennis  Doe  and  Wilford  Doe. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Wide  Ruins  Chapter 


House  after  services. 

Silver  Creek  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

October  12,  2004 
Victor  M.  Kaneubbe 

Victor  M.  Kaneubbe,  83  a resident  of  Arizona  for  29  years  entered  into 
rest  October  8,  2004. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  59  years:  Eileen,  Children:  Vicki  and  Tina 
Grandchildren:  Don  Victor,  Alicia,  Regina  and  Jamaica.  A brother:  Silas  M. 
also  survives. 

Mr.  Kaneubbe  was  a member  of  Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Chaplain  Association 
A visitation  will  be  held  at  Phoenix  Memorial  Mortuary,  200  West 
Beardsley  Rd.  from  6:00  P.M.  until  8:00  on  Wednesday,  October  13,  2004. 
Funeral  Services  will  be  Thursday,  October  14,  2004  at  10:00  AM  at  Phoenix 
Memorial  Park  and  Mortuary.  Memorial  Services  will  follow  at  11:00  A.M. . 
First  Indian  Baptist  Church,  2929  W.  Greenway  Rd. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic. 

October  17,  2004 

Phillipson  3.  Slim 

Phllipson  Johnson  Slim,  54,  died  Wednesday,  Oct.  13,  2004,  at  Flagstaff 
Medical  Center. 

He  was  born  Oct.  15,  1949,  at  Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center. 

Mr.  Slim  is  survived  by  daughters  Priscilla  Slim  and  Laura  Long,  both  of 
Leupp;  his  mother,  Annie  J.  Slim  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.;  sister  Shirley 
Begay  of  Shiprock;  brothers  Arnold  Slim  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Albert  Slim  of 
Red  Valley,  and  Erin  Slim  of  Salt  Lake  City;  and  his  companion.  Ruby  Cody, 
of  Leupp. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Thomas  Johnson. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Dineh  Christian  Center  in 
Shiprock. 

Norvel  Owens  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  local  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

October  13,  2004 
Jeanette  Cassa 

Jeanette  Cassa,  75,  of  San  Carlos  died  Oct.  10,  2004,  in  San  Carlos. 

Born  in  San  Carlos,  she  was  a cultural  advisor  for  the  U.S.  Forestry 
Service. 

She  is  survived  by  six  daughters,  Velma  Swift,  Janet  Pahe  and  Francelia 
Cassa  of  San  Carlos,  Darlene  Singletery  of  Jemison,  Ala.,  Carmen  Stuart  of 
Newport,  Tenn.,  and  Lorna  Jones  of  New  Bern,  N.C.;  two  sons,  Samuel  Cassa 
of  San  Carlos  and  Burnette  D.  Cassa  of  Lompoc,  Calif.;  one  brother, 
Martinez  Clark  of  Oakland,  Calif.;  33  grandchildren  and  23  great- 
grandchildren . 

A wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  15,  at  the  Jeanette  Cassa 
residence  on  White  Mountain  Avenue  in  San  Carlos. 

Funeral  service  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  16,  at  Grace 
Lutheran  Church  in  San  Carlos.  Interment  will  follow  in  San  Carlos 
Cemetery.  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

October  14,  2004 

Anthony  Suppah 

Anthony  John  "Big  Rat"  Suppah  died  Sept.  30,  2004,  at  Mountain  View 
Hospital  in  Madras.  He  was  57. 


Mr.  Suppah  was  born  Aug.  28,  1947,  in  Simnasho  to  parents  Roosevelt  and 
Martha  (Culpus)  Suppah.  He  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Warm  Springs,  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs,  and  was 
involved  in  all  traditional  Native  American  activities. 

He  served  two  tours  of  duty  while  in  the  U.S.  Marines,  and  worked  as  a 
committee  member  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Association.  He  loved  sports 
and  was  involved  in  coaching. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lucille  Suppah  of  Warm  Springs;  children, 
Cheryl  Suppah,  Leaf  Suppah  and  Sherry  Suppah,  all  of  Arizona,  Little  Bull 
Suppah  of  Simnasho,  Red  Sky  and  Rosie  Suppah,  both  of  Warm  Springs; 
stepchildren.  Penny  Moody,  Ovedt  Moody  and  Valerie  Suppah,  all  of  Warm 
Springs;  brother.  Sacred  Heart  Suppah  of  Warm  Springs;  sisters,  Muriel 
Suppah,  Jewels  Suppah,  Brenda  George  and  Patricia  Suppah,  all  of  Warm 
Springs;  and  numerous  grandchildren . He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a 
daughter  and  a brother. 

A prayer  service  was  held  Oct.  1,  at  his  home  in  Warm  Springs,  and  a 
dressing  ceremony  on  Oct.  2,  at  Simnasho  Longhouse,  followed  by  a two- 
night  overnight  service.  Burial  was  Oct.  4,  at  sunrise  at  the  Simnasho 
Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Bel-Air  Colonial 
Funeral  Home  of  Madras. 

Copyright  c.  2001-2004  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 
October  15,  2004 
Catherine  'Cathy'  O'Neal 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Catherine  "Cathy"  O'Neal,  49,  will  be 
conducted  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  16,  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  in 
Ethete  by  Catholic  clergy.  Interment  will  be  in  Yellow  Calf  Cemetery  in 
Ethete. 

Rosary  and  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today,  Oct.  15,  at  the  Delight 
O'Neal  residence.  No.  167  Trosper  Lane,  Ethete. 

She  died  Oct.  12,  2004,  at  Riverton  Memorial  Hospital. 

Born  Nov.  19,  1954,  in  Thermopolis,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Delight  and 
Emil  O'Neal;  was  a lifelong  resident  of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation; 
and  attended  Mill  Creek  School  and  Riverside  Indian  School  in  Anadarko, 
Okla . 

She  was  a homemaker  and  mother  and  enjoyed  cooking,  taking  care  of  her 
grandchildren,  and  being  around  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  her  mother  and  sister,  Charlene  O'Neal,  both  of 
Ethete;  three  daughters,  Kari  Garcia  of  Waipahu,  Hawaii,  Krista  Topaum  of 
Riverton  and  Emily  O'Neal  Vaomu  of  Vallejo,  Calif.;  three  sons,  Alfred 
Topaum  of  Vallejo  and  William  and  John  Topaum  of  Ethete;  13  grandchildren; 
and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father;  husband,  Alfred  Topaum  Sr.; 
companion,  Vaughn  Spoonhunter;  two  brothers,  William  and  Charles  O'Neal;  a 
son,  Christopher  Topaum;  and  grandparents,  Patrick  O'Neal  I and  Caroline 
Friday  O'Neal  and  Louis  and  Jessie  Shakespeare  Headley. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

October  17,  2004 

Regina  May  (Long  Roach)  Killsnight 

The  lord  took  our  mother  and  grandmother,  Regina  May  (Long  Roach) 
Killsnight  on  Oct.  13,  2004,  while  surrounded  by  her  family. 

Regina,  Hoo'ohta'e  was  born  to  George  Long  Roach  and  Nellie  R. 

Roundstone  on  Sept.  21,  1923,  in  Birney.  She  grew  up  in  Birney  and 
attended  the  school  at  St.  Labre  Mission. 

On  April  29,  1947,  she  married  James  Francis  Killsnight  and  they  made 
their  home  in  Lame  Deer,  from  this  marriage  she  had  11  children:  Marcian 
(Connie)  Killsnight,  Rosanne  (Wayne)  Headswift,  Ferdinand  Killsnight, 
Gertrude  (Clovis)  Killsnight,  Drucella  (Ambrose)  Killsnight,  Velecia 


(Dennis)  Killsnight,  Clement  Killsnight  of  Lame  Deer  and  Anthony  (Betty) 
Killsnight  Sn.  and  lames  Killsnight  Dr.  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  She  raised  one 
of  her  grandsons,  Abbram  Walksnice  and  she  leaves  behind  her  new  namesake, 
Mackenzie  Bixby. 

Her  parents,  brothers  Harry,  lames,  Frank  and  sisters  May  and  Mary,  sons 
Christopher  and  Xavier,  grandchildren  Tonya,  Nellie  and  Francis  preceded 
her  in  death. 

Regina  had  42  grandchildren  and  37  great  grandchildren  who  were  all 
special  to  her  in  their  own  way.  She  would  display  their  pictures 
according  to  the  seasons  and  ages.  Regina  and  her  husband  lames,  went  in 
to  the  Sundance  Ceremony  in  the  1960's.  She  worked  as  a home  health  aide 
when  the  program  first  began,  and  also  at  the  Miles  City  Laundry.  She  also 
worked  alongside  her  husband  when  he  worked  as  a ranch  hand  in  Kirby, 
Sonnette  and  Ramchester  areas.  Most  of  her  married  life  she  was  a 
housewife.  Regina  was  a very  faithful  and  devout  Catholic  who  never  missed 
Mass,  she  made  it  rain  or  shine!  She  especially  enjoyed  listening  to 
spiritual  music  and  hosting  prayer  meetings  at  her  house. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  the  people  that  stopped  in  the  visit  her 
during  her  short  stay  in  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Dr.  David  Christianson  and 
Lisa  and  Lori  for  all  their  thoughtfulness  and  help,  and  a very  big  thank 
you  to  the  staff  of  Blessed  Sacrament  Church. 

Thanks  to  Rosella  Pongah  for  always  being  there  for  her  to  interpret  and 
transport  and  to  Lois  Campeau  for  being  her  friend. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  on  Monday,  Oct.  18,  at  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  Church  in  Lame  Deer,  Mont. 

Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  8:00  AM  on  Sunday,  Oct  17,  2004  at  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  Church  in  Lame  Deer,  MT 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  by  visiting  www.stevensonandsons. 
com 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  these 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
October  14,  2004 
Virgil  Ronald  Buffalo 

Iichiililisshitaakinneesh  (Rides  the  Wild  Horse),  Virgil  Ronald  Buffalo, 
51,  died  in  a one-vehicle  accident  north  of  Pryor  on  Oct.  3,  2004. 

He  was  born  to  Edward  Buffalo  Sr.  and  Margaret  Rides  the  Horse  on  Sept. 
21,  1953,  in  Crow  Agency.  He  was  a member  of  the  Ties  The  Bundle  Clan  and 
a Child  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan.  He  was  raised  by  his  grandparents.  Dames  Dr. 
and  Sarah  Buffalo. 

He  attended  school  in  St.  Xavier  and  Edgar  High  School  and  received  his 
General  Educational  Development  diploma  in  Colorado.  He  attended 
Southwestern  Poly  Technical  Institute  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  where  he  met 
his  wife.  Iris  (Denny)  Buffalo.  They  moved  to  Rocky  Boy,  and  he  received 
an  associate  of  science  degree  in  administration  from  Stone  Child  College. 
He  worked  for  the  college  before  returning  to  Pryor.  He  was  employed  by 
the  Crow  Tribal  Housing  Authority  and  most  recently  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  forestry. 

He  participated  in  Crow  traditional  ceremonies,  the  Native  American 
Church,  sundance  and  sweat  lodge.  He  was  known  for  peyote  stitch  beadwork 
and  coup  sticks. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  stepfather,  Maynard  Wolf  Black  of  Lame 
Deer;  great-grandmother,  Elizabeth  Smart  Enemy  of  Pryor;  wife;  sons, 

Doseph  Lee  Sr.  Buffalo  of  Billings,  and  Virgil  "Slim"  Buffalo  of  Denver 
and  Dani  Lee  Buffalo;  10  grandchildren;  brothers,  Curtis  Medicine  Horse  of 
Lodge  Grass;  Doseph  Buffalo  Sr.  of  Billings;  and  sisters,  Ethel  Bird  Hat 
of  Pryor,  Thelma  Doney  of  Lewiston,  Theda  Medicine  Horse  of  Lame  Deer  and 
Faye  Medicine  Horse  of  Billings. 

Funeral  Mass  was  held  Oct.  6 at  St.  Charles  Mission  in  Pryor  with  burial 
in  Pryor  cemetery. 


Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Outpost. 


Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

October  14,  2004 

Leed  Fisher 

Leed  Fisher,  34,  died  Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  2004,  in  Browning.  The  cause  of 
death  is  pending  an  inquest. 

A wake  and  rosary  were  held  at  Old  Eagle  Shield.  A funeral  mass  was 
recited  Monday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Burial  followed  in  Fisher  Cemetery 
in  St.  Mary.  Day  Funeral  Flome  handled  arrangements. 

Fisher  was  born  Dune  27,  1970  in  Denver,  Colo.  Fie  was  raised  in  Colorado 
and  Browning.  He  attended  Browning  schools  graduating  from  Browning  High 
School  in  1988.  He  received  a degree  in  construction  and  diesel  mechanics 
from  Trapper  Creek  Dob  Corps.  He  worked  construction,  roofing  and 
fiberoptics  all  over  the  United  States. 

His  interests  included  hunting,  fishing,  horseback  riding  and  visiting 
his  family. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents.  Doe  Fisher  of  Browning  and  Shelia  Fisher 
of  Denver,  Colo.;  his  stepmother  Geri  Gobert  and  guardian  mother,  LaVern 
Waggner;  a stepsister,  Kitty  McClure  of  Browning;  a stepbrother,  Dohn  Doe 
McClure  of  Browning;  and  his  grandfather,  Elmer  Mai  of  Phippisburg,  Colo. 

Barry  Owens 

Barry  McDowell  Owens,  49,  of  East  Glacier,  passed  away  in  a Great  Falls 
hospital  Oct.  5 of  respiratory  failure. 

Services  and  burial  will  be  in  Boonesville,  Miss.  McMillan  Funeral  Home 
of  Boonesville  will  be  handling  services.  Local  arrangements  are  under  the 
direction  of  Schnider  Funeral  Home  in  Great  Falls. 

Barry  joined  the  Public  Health  Service  in  1994  and  worked  at  the 
Blackfeet  Service  Unit  for  10  years. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Katie  Owens  of  East  Glacier;  a son,  Bradley 
McDowell  Owens  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  two  daughters  - Michelle  McVey, 
Dackson,  Miss.,  and  Dessi  Marie  Owens  of  Boonseville;  two  grandsons, 

Dordan  McVey  and  Braeden  McDowell  Owens;  and  a sister,  Danace  Brown, 
Savanah,  Tenn. 

Leona  Berthelson 

Leona  Loretta  "Chops"  Berthelson,  whose  Indian  name  was  Cloud  Woman, 
died  from  medical  complications  from  scleroderma  at  the  Brendan  House, 
Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center  on  Thursday,  Oct.  7,  2004.  Loretta  was 
brought  home  to  the  Berthelson  Family  Ranch  on  Friday. 

A wake  was  held  at  the  Heart  Butte  Senior  Center  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
A Rosary  Service  was  held  Sunday  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  in  Heart 
Butte.  Funeral  Mass  was  held  Monday,  Oct.  11  at  St.  Anne's  with  burial  at 
the  Berthelson  Family  Ranch  on  Whitetail  Creek.  Pondera  Funeral  Home 
handled  the  arrangements. 

Loretta  was  born  was  born  Sept.  24,  1938  in  Browning  and  graduated  from 
Flandreau  Indian  School  in  1956,  attended  Haskell  Indian  Dunior  College  in 
Lawrence,  Kan.  and  later  attended  Blackfeet  Community  College  in  Browning. 

In  I960,  she  married  Dames  Berthelson  in  Fort  McCloud,  Alta.,  Canada. 
Their  marriage  was  blessed  with  four  children  and  they  resided  on  the 
Berthelson  Family  Ranch  on  Whitetail  Creek. 

Loretta  was  employed  as  a Compliance  Specialist  for  the  Blackfeet  Tribal 
Finance  Dept.,  Blackfeet  Tribe  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  recently 
honored  by  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  for  37  years  of  service 
and  dedication  as  a tribal  employee.  She  will  be  remembered  by  her  co- 
workers for  her  integrity  and  work  ethics. 

Loretta  also  served  as  a board  member  of  the  Blackfeet  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  District  and  on  the  Livestock  Committee  for  the  Marias  Fair 
4-H  Livestock  Committee.  She  served  as  a 4-H  leader  and  committed  over  30 
years  of  support  to  the  4-H  program  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  She  was 
also  a strong  advocate  for  the  Dr.  Ag  Livestock  Program  and  ag  education. 


She  provided  annual  memorial  scholarships  for  the  past  21  years  to 
support  students  from  Browning  High  School  who  chose  to  pursue  college 
degrees  in  natural  resources  in  memory  of  her  son  lames  Berthelson.  She 
also  encouraged  and  supported  her  three  daughters  in  earning  college 
degrees  and  in  their  careers.  And  she  also  encouraged  her  granddaughters, 
nieces  and  nephews  and  co-workers  to  go  to  college. 

Her  favorite  past  times  included  working  with  cattle  and  horses,  reading 
cooking  new  recipes  and  family  cook-outs,  spending  time  with  her  family  at 
pow-wows  and  traditional  horse  races;  and  spending  time  with  her  children, 
grandchildren  and  her  nieces  and  nephews  doing  ranch  work.  She  was  an  avid 
outdoors  person  and  enjoyed  country  life.  Her  favorite  past-time  was 
checking  pastures  in  the  evening  after  getting  home  from  work  and  watching 
the  sunset.  In  her  younger  days,  she  was  a barrel  racer  and  competed  in 
the  United  Indian  Rodeo  Association  and  the  Montana  PRCA. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  lim  Berthelson  of  Whitetail  Creek; 
daughters  Thedis  Berthelson  Crowe  of  Bozeman;  Ardis  Berthelson  and 
Meredith  Berthelson  both  of  Browning;  grandchildren  Amanda  lo  Berthelson, 
Shannon  Morris,  lulia  Big  Back,  Grace  Big  Back,  Darrin  Houle  and  Isiah 
Houle  all  of  Browning;  Shelly  Morris  of  South  Ogden,  Utah  and  Gabrielle 
Berthelson  of  Poison;  great-grandson  Ethan  Grant  and  great-granddaughters 
Carmen  Perez  and  Micole  Dorgenson. 

She  is  also  survived  by  brothers  Roy  McNabb,  Hr.,  Galen  Bullshoe,  Virgil 
Bullshoe,  Clifford  Bullshoe,  Darrell  Bullshoe  and  Leo  Bullshoe,  Hr.; 
sisters  Delma  Redneck,  Cecile  Rides  Horse,  Deana  McNabb,  Nancy  Higgins, 
Beverly  Bullshoe,  Melinda  Kipp,  Cleo  Main,  Marilyn  Bullshoe,  Rose  Bremner, 
Anna  Bullshoe;  and  mother  Molly  Bullshoe. 

She  is  also  survived  by  Peggy  Berthelson  of  Palm  Desert,  Calif.,  and 
Berthelson  family  members  in  Conrad,  Idaho,  Utah  and  California  and 
numerous  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son  Dames  Berthelson,  Dr.,  her  parents 
Leo  Bullshoe,  Sr.,  Cecile  Little  Dog  McNabb  and  Roy  McNabb,  Sr.,  brothers 
Leroy  Bullshoe,  George  McNabb  and  Donald  Gallagher. 

Mary  Sharp  Carlson 

Mary  Lorraine  Devereaux  Sharp  Carlson,  69,  passed  away  Monday,  Oct.  4, 
at  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital  of  natural  causes. 

A Rosary  Service  was  held  Friday  and  a Funeral  Mass  was  held  Saturday, 
Oct.  9,  at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church  in  Browning.  Burial  followed  in 
Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements 

Mary  was  born  Dec.  27,  1934  to  Irene  Nancy  Racine  and  Dason  Devereaux  in 
Browning.  She  was  raised  on  Cut  Bank  Creek  at  Dason  Devereaux  Ranch.  Mary 
went  to  elementary  school  at  Blackfeet  Boarding  School.  She  attended 
Haskell  Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  and  graduated  in  1954.  She  furthered 
her  educated  and  graduated  from  Albuquerque  Indian  Nursing  School  for 
Practical  Nursing  in  1964.  Mary  practiced  nursing  in  Yakima,  Wash,  and  in 
Montana  at  Poplar,  Hot  Springs,  Plains,  and  Browning  at  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  Hospital.  Mary  finished  her  career  at  the  Blackfeet  Nursing  Home 
from  1976  to  2002  serving  the  Blackfeet  elders  and  retiring  in  2003. 

She  is  survived  by  her  special  friend,  Howard  Pepion  of  Browning;  a 
daughter,  Francine  LaPlant  Standing  Rock;  sons,  William  "Billy"  Dason 
Sharp  of  Browning,  Dack  Lee  Sharp  of  Saint  Cloud,  Minn.,  and  Marvin 
Charles  Devereaux  of  Missoula;  daughters,  Maggie  Goods,  Ann  Marie  Gray, 
Kate  McDonald,  and  Christine  McDonald  all  of  Hot  Springs;  brothers,  Leroy 
"Bacon"  Devereaux,  Henry  "Hank"  Devereaux;  a sister,  Darlene  Stepaniak; 
Grand  children,  Irene  No  Runner  Marceau,  Nathaniel  David  Sharp,  Dason  Lee 
"Chau-ska"  Sharp,  Torquiose  Sky  Devereaux,  Shawdow  River  Devereaux, 

Doranda  "Annie"  Standing  Rock,  Nicole  Lorraine  Standing  Rock;  great- 
grandchildren, Donavan  Gene  Last  Star,  David  Lee  Marceau,  Dale  Lee  Marceau 
Talia  L.S.  Marceau  and  Loren  Michael  Heavy  Runner.  Mary  adopted  many 
children  and  other  people  who  she  held  close  to  her  heart.  These  people 
will  be  acknowledged  and  know  who  they  are. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  daughter,  Debra  Lyn  LaPlant;  her  father; 
brothers,  Marvin  Oliver  Devereaux  and  Kenneth  Eugene  "Gene"  Devereaux. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 


October  18,  2004 


Ruth  Notin  Macquahquay  Chippewa 

Ruth  Notin  Macquahquay  (Buffalo)  Chippewa,  83,  of  1650  Valeria  Way,  a 
homemaker,  died  of  natural  causes  Saturday  at  a local  nursing  home. 

Graveside  services  are  2 p.m.  today  at  Resurrection  Cemetery  in  Helena. 
O'Connor  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Patsy  Evans  of  Great  Falls;  sons  David 
Chippewa  Dr.  and  Gerald  Chippewa,  both  of  Great  Falls;  a sister,  Irene 
McDonnell  of  Great  Falls;  brothers  Henry  Anderson  and  Pat  Kennedy,  both  of 
Helena;  and  18  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  David  Chippewa  and  children 
Robert,  Sylvia,  Dim  and  Lloyd  Chippewa. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

October  12,  2004 

Elijah  Allen  Alexander  Peone 

RONAN  - Elijah  Allen  Alexander  Peone,  26,  of  Ronan,  passed  away  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  on  Sunday,  Oct.  10,  2004,  to  be  with  his  Creator  and  loved 
ones  gone  on  before  him. 

He  was  born  to  Rose  Alexander  and  Stanley  Peone  on  Duly  10,  1978,  in  St. 
Ignatius.  Elijah  attended  school  in  St.  Ignatius  and  graduated  from  Two 
Eagle  River  School.  He  also  attended  Salish  Kootenai  College  without 
completion,  but  with  plans  to  continue  in  the  future. 

During  his  school  years,  he  was  a wrestler,  basketball  and  football 
player.  He  also  enjoyed  fishing  with  his  nephew,  Dulian,  and  son,  Stanley. 
He  read  tons  of  books  to  his  baby  girl,  Rozaline,  and  sons,  Stanley  and 
Dosiah.  He  also  enjoyed  his  Bible,  spending  time  with  his  elders,  watching 
videos  with  his  family,  and  he  loved  his  food  and  coffee. 

Elijah  was  a firefighter  on  the  MIFF  crew  out  of  Ronan.  We,  as  all  who 
knew  him,  know  that  he  spent  his  share  of  time  in  tribal  jail  and  there  he 
made  many  friends,  all  of  whom  were  his  "bros"  and  sisters. 

When  at  the  family  home  in  Ronan,  he  spent  all  of  his  time  devoted  to 
his  wife  and  three  children,  whom  he  loved  with  all  his  heart  and  soul. 
Elijah  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him  and  remembered  with  a smile  on 
his  face  or  laughter  anytime  during  the  day. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Stanley  Eugene  Peone; 
grandfather,  Wally  Peone;  grandparents , Eli  and  Agnes  Alexander;  uncles, 
Levi  Alexander,  Kenny  Peone,  Gary  Peone,  William  "Porky"  Alexander  and 
Isaac  Alexander;  and  aunts,  Christine  Gates  and  Cecil  Alexander. 

Elijah  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Adeline,  daughter  Rozaline  and  sons 
Stanley  and  Dosiah  of  Ronan;  mother.  Rose  Morigeau  and  stepfather  Dimmy 
Morigeau;  stepmother,  Lynn  Hendrickson;  mother-in-law,  Lee  Ann  Nicolai; 
brothers,  Harley  Peone,  Richard  Morigeau  and  Shilo  Brown,  all  of  St. 
Ignatius,  Levi  Alexander  of  Deer  Lodge,  Anthony  Alexander  of  Ronan,  Eli 
Adams  and  Dosh  Brown  of  Pablo,  Darvis  Ashley  of  Missoula  and  Isiah  Ashley 
of  Washington;  sisters,  Gabrielle  (Charles),  Desiree  Peone  (Isaac)  of  St. 
Ignatius,  Dessica  (Eric)  of  Charlo  and  Tina  (Travis)  of  Pablo;  grandmother, 
Bernice  Peone;  aunts  and  uncles,  Dosie,  Richard  (Bernadette),  Mary  "Lulu," 
Louie,  Camille  and  Andy  (Florence)  Alexander,  Dosephine  Hernandez,  Les, 
Howard,  Doug  Darrell,  Marvin,  Allen,  Raymond  and  Doyce  Peone,  Sharlene 
Mitchell  and  Beverly  Bolman;  and  a very  large  extended  family  of  nieces, 
nephews,  cousins  and  friends  whom  he  considered  family. 

Wake  services  began  Monday  evening  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius, 
where  the  rosary  will  be  recited  at  8 p.m.  Wednesday. 

Wake  closing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Thursday  in  the  Longhouse  with  Mass 
following  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission.  Burial  will  be  at  the  St. 
Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

October  18,  2004 


Adrian  Small 

ROCKY  BOY  - Adrian  Randall  Small  died  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  2004,  at  a 
hospital  in  Havre. 

A wake  service  began  Friday  evening  at  Our  Saviour's  Lutheran  Church  in 
Rocky  Boy  with  the  funeral  service  set  for  11  a.m.  Saturday,  also  at  the 
Rocky  Boy  Lutheran  Church.  Burial  was  to  follow  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

Adrian  was  born  on  Oct.  14,  2004,  to  Delano  and  Ariana  (Teske)  Small  in 
Havre . 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  brothers,  Colton  Small  of  Rocky  Boy  and 
Mitchell  Koop  of  Big  Sandy;  sisters,  De'One  Swan  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Passion 
Small  of  Rocky  Boy;  maternal  grandparents , Gary  Teske  of  Havre  and  Denise 
Harmon  of  Big  Sandy;  paternal  grandparents,  Albert  Coffee  and  Cynthia 
Small,  both  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  numerous  aunts  and  uncles. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 

October  12,  2004 

Lydia  Mack,  68 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaskan  and  Anchorage  resident  Lydia  Louise  Mack,  68,  died 
Oct.  9,  2004,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  after  a brief  battle  with 
lung  cancer. 

A visitation  will  be  at  2 p.m.,  with  a service  at  3 p.m.,  Wednesday  at 
Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St.  The  Rev.  Peter  Chris  will  officiate. 

A second  service  and  burial  will  be  Friday  at  the  King  Cove  Cemetery. 
Pallbearers  will  include  her  grandsons,  Travis  Mack,  Sheldon  Webb,  Troy 
Mack,  Dustin  Mack,  George  Mack  and  Deremy  Mack,  and  her  son-in-law,  Chris 
Bunch . 

Mrs.  Mack  was  born  April  14,  1936,  in  King  Cove.  She  was  a homemaker  who 
loved  to  crochet,  make  jams  and  jellies  and  bake.  She  also  loved  bingo  and 
outdoor  activities. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Lydia  was  a caring  and  loving  mother,  grandma  and 
great-grandma . She  worked  endlessly  and  tirelessly  for  her  family  and 
friends.  She  always  had  a baked  treat  or  meal  ready  for  all  to  enjoy.  Her 
wonderful  sense  of  humor  will  be  missed  but  carried  on  through  her 
children  and  grandchildren." 

Survivors  include  her  daughters  and  sons-in-law,  Dorene  and  Chris  Bunch 
of  Fairbanks,  and  Barbara  and  Dennis  Roper  of  Soldotna;  sons  and 
daughters-in-law,  Ernest  Dr.  and  Danice  Mack  of  Eagle  River  and  Eddie  and 
Linda  Mack  of  Anchorage;  grandsons,  Travis  Mack  (Tracy),  George  Mack 
(Tarah)  and  Deremy  Mack,  all  of  Anchorage,  Sheldon  Webb  of  Fairbanks, 
Charles  Mack  and  Terence  Mack  of  King  Cove,  and  Troy  Mack  and  Dustin  Mack 
of  Anchorage;  granddaughters,  Brianna  Webb  and  Ashley  Webb  of  Fairbanks, 
Desirae  Mack  (Henry)  of  King  Cove  and  Leane  Mack  of  Anchorage;  great- 
grandsons,  Kyler  Mack,  Shane  Mack  and  Nathan  Mack,  all  of  Anchorage,  and 
Gary  Mack  of  King  Cove;  great-granddaughters,  Natalie  Mack  and  Taylor  Mack 
of  Anchorage  and  Elaina  Mack  of  King  Cove;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Ernest  W.  Mack  Sr.,  and  sons, 
Leslie  and  Arvin  Mack. 

Cards  and  letters  of  remembrance  may  be  sent  to  The  Roper  Family,  P.0. 

Box  4234,  Soldotna  99669. 

October  13,  2004 

Grace  Dohnson,  81 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaskan  and  former  Alaska  legislator  Grace  Dohnson,  81,  died 
Oct.  10,  2004,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

Grace's  going-home  celebration  service  will  be  Thursday  at  First 
Evangelical  Covenant  Church,  1145  C St.,  with  the  Rev.  Nathan  Toots 
officiating.  Visitation  will  begin  at  noon,  followed  by  hymns  of  worship 
at  2 p.m.  A second  going-home  celebration  service  will  be  at  2 p.m. 


Saturday  in  Nome  at  the  Covenant  Church  with  the  Rev.  Harvey  Fiskeaux 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  after  the  service. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  born  May  15,  1923,  at  Salmon  Lake  near  Nome,  where  her 
family  ran  a roadhouse,  delivered  mail  and  supplies  to  the  surrounding 
mining  camps,  and  owned  and  managed  a reindeer  herd.  Her  parents,  Edward 
and  Irene  O'Connor,  raised  seven  children. 

Mrs.  Johnson  graduated  from  Nome  High  School  and  received  a bachelor's 
degree  in  education  from  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks.  She  was  a 
territorial  schoolteacher  in  Council  and  Haycock.  While  living  in 
Fairbanks,  she  met  and,  in  1946,  married  Art  Johnson.  Together  they  raised 
four  children.  Gov.  Bill  Egan  appointed  Mrs.  Johnson  to  fill  her  husband's 
House  seat  after  his  death  in  1961. 

In  the  1970s,  Grace  returned  to  Unalakleet  to  teach  English  at  Covenant 
High  School  until  her  retirement.  After  moving  to  Nome,  she  was  employed 
by  Kawerak  as  a teacher  for  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Program,  where  she 
helped  many  people  obtain  their  general  education  degrees. 

"Grace  had  a strong  commitment  to  and  was  a member  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  the  Evangelical  Covenant  Church,"  her  family  said. 
"She  was  involved  in  Covenant  Women's  groups,  sewing  circles  and  teaching 
Sunday  school.  Additionally,  she  helped  with  the  youth  summer  camps. 

"In  recent  years,  she  lived  at  the  Anchorage  pioneers  home,  where  she 
made  friends  with  the  staff  and  fellow  residents." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  and  sons,  George  and  Art. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Blanche  Walters  of  Fairbanks; 
brother,  Edward  O'Connor  of  New  Mexico;  daughters,  Irene  Anderson  and 
Clara  Langton,  both  of  Nome;  11  grandchildren;  11  great-grandchildren;  and 
many  nieces  and  nephews. 

October  14,  2004 

Ellen  Savage,  85 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Ellen  Savage,  85,  died  Oct.  11,  2004,  at  Providence 
Alaska  Medical  Center. 

A visitation  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church 
with  a Mass  of  Christian  burial  at  11  a.m.  The  Rev.  Fred  Bugarin  will 
officiate  with  the  Rev.  Judith  Lethin  assisting.  After  the  Mass,  a potluck 
will  be  in  the  parish  hall. 

Mrs.  Savage  was  born  Sept.  18,  1919,  in  Shageluk.  She  attended  school 
through  the  fifth  grade. 

Mrs.  Savage  enjoyed  being  a self-employed  artist,  making  baskets  and 
dolls  and  sewing  skins. 

She  also  enjoyed  puzzle  books,  storytelling.  Native  dancing  and  bingo. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Mother  loved  people.  If  she  could  she  would  give  or 
share  her  food  with  anyone  who  needed  it,  but  she  realized  that  the  only 
way  she  could  help  everyone  was  by  prayers.  She  never  gave  up  on  anyone,  to 
the  last  night  with  us  she  prayed  for  everyone  who  would  be  affected  by  her 
death.  She  loved  her  children,  43  grandchildren,  39  great-grandchildren, 
and  was  especially  proud  of  her  only  great-great-granddaughter  in  Virginia. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Marie  Davidson  of  Virginia;  Dorothy 
Joseph,  Edith  Savage,  Agnes  Jackson,  Grace  Hedlund,  Jeanie  Savage  and  Judy 
Savage,  all  of  Anchorage;  sons,  Pius  Savage  Jr.  of  Anchorage,  Gregory 
Savage  of  Arizona,  Michael  Savage,  Leonard  Savage,  Edward  Savage  and 
Robert  Savage,  all  of  Anchorage;  and  nephews  she  raised,  Nick  Andre  and 
Morgan  Andre  of  Fairbanks. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  daughters,  Judith  and  Agatha;  son, 
Patrick;  and  husband,  Pius  Savage  Sr. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

October  14,  2004 


Wilma  Tuttosi 

Gordon  First  Nation,  SK 


TUTTOSI  - Wilma  Elvira  (Daniels),  born  May  20,  1932  and  passed  away 
October  12,  2004  at  the  age  of  72  years. 

Wilma  was  predeceased  by  her  parents  Caroline  and  Joseph  Daniels,  her 
brothers  Allan,  Randall,  Bill  and  Roy  and  Brian  in  infancy  and  sister  Mary 

She  is  survived  by  her  children  Brian  (Norma),  Marilyn  (Ray),  Doug,  Ron 
(Sharlyn),  Lori  (Wes),  Dean  (Brenda)  and  husband  Tony;  numerous  special 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren;  brother  Leonard  (Vernita);  sisters 
Shirley  and  Grace  (Garry);  numerous  special  nieces,  nephews  and  many 
relatives  from  Gordon  First  Nation. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  Thursday,  October  14,  2004  at  4:00  P.M.  in  the 
Gordon's  Gymnasium.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  Friday,  October  15, 
2004  at  2:00  P.M.  in  the  Gordon's  Gymnasium.  Interment  to  follow  at  Gordon 
First  Nation  Cemetery.  Rev.  Arther  Anderson,  assisted  by  Vicky  Young  and 
Irene  Walter  will  be  presiding. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

October  13,  2004 

Pat  Cross  Child  Sr.  "Little  Man" 

MR.  PAT  CROSS  CHILD  SR.,  Poksinaa  (Little  Man),  of  the  Blood  Reserve, 
loving  husband  of  Theresa,  passed  away  surrounded  by  his  family  in 
Cardston  on  Wednesday,  October  6th,  2004  at  the  age  of  73  years. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHURCH 
Blood  Reserve  on  Tuesday,  October  12,  2004  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 
with  Reverend  Pawel  Andrasz  O.M.I.  officiating. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve  on  Wednesday,  October  13,  2004  at  11:00  A.M.  with 
Reverend  Pawel  Andrasz  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  to  follow  at  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  provided  by  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium, 
381-7777. 

October  14,  2004 

William  Terrance  Long  Time  Squirrel 
March  26,  1974  - October  9,  2004 

WILLIAM  TERRANCE  LONG  TIME  SQUIRREL  passed  away  peacefully  at  the 
Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital  Saturday,  October  9,  2004  at  the  age  of  30 
years  after  a lengthy  illness.  He  was  born  in  Lethbridge  on  March  26,  1974 

He  leaves  to  mourn  his  passing,  his  loving  parents,  William  and  Avelina 
Long  Time  Squirrel  and  brother,  Wayne  (Kari)  Long  Time  Squirrel,  and  his 
loving  grandmother,  Lena  Chief  Calf.  Also  mourning  his  passing  are  uncles, 
Darius  (Pearl)  Long  Time  Squirrel,  Thomas  Long  Time  Squirrel,  Clarence 
Long  Time  Squirrel,  Marlin  Long  Time  Squirrel,  Dennis  (Mary)  Chief  Calf, 
Danny  (Darlene)  Chief  Calf,  Tom  (Anne)  Chief  Calf,  Mervin  (Carma)  Chief 
Calf,  John  Chief  Calf,  Calvert  (April)  Chief  Calf;  aunts,  Sylvia  (Dennis) 
Long  Time  Squirrel,  Bonita  (Sugar)  Red  Crow,  Cathy  (Roger)  Hunt,  Delphine 
Chalmers,  numerous  cousins  and  friends.  William  also  had  one  God  Child, 
Alexis  Long  Time  Squirrel,  whom  he  loved  and  remembered  at  Christmas  and 
her  birthday.  He  is  survived  by  Grand  Aunts,  Rachel  Hoof,  Annie  Davis  and 
Isabel  Spear  Chief,  Grand  uncles,  James  Two  Gun  Knife  and  Frank  Chief  Calf 
and  one  Great  uncle.  Jack  Black  Forehead.  He  was  predeceased  by  his 
grandparents,  Tom  and  Nellie  Long  Time  Squirrel,  Tom  Chief  Calf,  Great 
Grand  Fathers,  George  Long  Time  Squirrel  Sr.  and  Fair  Brown  and  Great 
Grand  Mother,  Annie  Chief  Calf. 

William  graduated  from  Catholic  Central  High  School  in  1993  and  went  on 
to  university.  After  graduating  with  a degree  in  B.A.  in  Political  Science 
with  the  Co-op  Education  from  the  University  of  Lethbridge  on  May  27,  2000 
he  was  employed  as  the  Assistant  Coordinator  of  the  B.E.S.S.  program 
(Aboriginal  Management  Faculty  of  Management)  working  with  Amethyst  Little 
Bear  and  Amethyst  Mueller  from  1999  to  2001  at  the  University  of 
Lethbridge.  He  also  worked  under  a Co-op  program  with  Mr.  Steve  Craig  and 
Andrea  Omelinckx.  He  was  involved  with  the  N.A.S.A.  (Native  American 


Students  Association)  first  as  a student  and  later  as  a Faculty  Member. 
Among  his  accomplishments,  he  received  the  honors  of  the  First  Degree  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  on  November  13,  2000.  He  ran  and  was  elected  to 
Blood  Tribe  Chief  & Council  in  November  2000.  As  a Councilor  he  held  the 
following  Portfolios:  Blood  Tribe  Police  Commission;  Red  Crow  Community 
College;  Kainai  Board  of  Education;  Kainai  Community  Corrections  Society; 
Kainai  Youth  Society;  Blood  Tribe  Recreation;  National  Youth  Council.  He 
was  also  a Past  Director  of  the  Alberta  Association  of  Police  Governance, 
when  the  Association  originated.  He  was  dedicated  to  Community 
Participation,  Advancement  of  Education,  Economic  Development  and  to  the 
Youth.  He  was  a spokesman  for  the  Youth  of  the  Blood  Reserve  and 
unofficially  known  as  a Student  Advisor  at  the  University  of  Lethbridge. 
William's  hobbies  were  reading;  listening  to  all  music  such  as  Country, 
Pop,  Opera,  Classical  and  Gospel;  collecting  DVD's,  CD's,  and  books;  he 
also  loved  taping  movies,  wrestling  and  rodeos.  His  interests  included 
wrestling,  especially  Andre  the  Giant,  Sumo  Wrestling,  Astronomy,  Author 
Carl  Sagan,  traveling  and  good  food.  He  was  a role  model.  He  believed  that 
he  had  to  be  involved  in  order  to  bring  positive  changes  and  to  improve 
the  Blood  Reserve  Community.  At  the  time  of  his  passing,  he  was  working  on 
improving  the  complaints  process  which  would  help  relations  between  the 
community  and  the  Blood  Tribe  Police.  He  was  a happy  person,  always 
smiling.  He  always  had  a kind  word  and  helped  whenever  he  could.  He  will 
be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CHURCH  on  the 
Blood  Reserve  on  Friday,  October  15,  2004  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 
with  Reverend  Pawel  Andrasz  O.M.I.  officiating  . 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  the  SENATOR  GLADSTONE  HALL  on  the 
Blood  Reserve  on  Saturday,  October  16,  2004  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Reverend 
Pawel  Andrasz  O.M.I.  officiating.  Internment  to  follow  at  the  Blood  Band 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  by  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium,  381-7777. 
October  16,  2004 
Patsy  Rabbit 

MRS.  PATSY  RABBIT  beloved  wife  of  Mr.  Larry  Rabbit  of  the  Blood  Reserve 
passed  away  in  Calgary,  on  Wednesday,  October  13,  2004  at  the  age  of  58 
years . 

Funeral  arrangements  to  be  announced  by  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and 
Crematorium  when  completed. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2004  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

October  30,  2004 

Anishnaabe  Binaakwe-giizis/falling  leaves  moon 
Cree  Opinahamowipizun/moon  the  birds  fly  south 
Potawatomi  E ' sksegtukkisis/moon  of  the  first  frost 
Lakota  'Can  wape<  ka  ' sna  wi/moon  of  falling  leaves 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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o 

o 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM,  News  and  Information,  Indian  Trust  ListServ, 
Big  Mountain,  Human  Rights  Agenda  and  Amazon  Alliance  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"All  of  these  [Native  American]  languages  are  endangered/' 

"Time  is  running  out." 

Alice  Anderton,  Executive  Director  of  the  Intertribal  Wordpath  Society 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Once  again  the  Montana  Department  of  Livestock  has  determined  the 
Yellowstone  Buffalo  herd  is  "causing  a problemm"  and  is  issuing 
hunting  permits  for  brave  men  in  parkas  from  places  like  New  York 
City  to  shoot  them  with  high  powered  rifles. 

Of  course,  the  reason  stated  is  brucellosis  control  - which  is  not 
just  a lie  but  a damned  lie.  There  has  never  been  a documented  case  of 
bison  transmitting  the  disease  brucellosis  to  livestock  in  the  wild  - not 
once.  The  truth  is  those  "problem  buffalo"  are  eating  grass  the  Montana 
cattle  growers  covet  for  their  methane  producing  bovine. 

If  Montana  really  gave  a damn  about  brucellosis  being  transmitted  from 
a wild  animal  to  their  cattle,  they'd  eradicate  every  elk  in  the  state. 

That  would  create  the  issue  of  having  to  replace  revenue  lost  from  elk 
hunters . 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  brave  hunters.  Shooting  a bison  with  a high 
powered  rifle  is  very  much  like  shooting  a slow  moving  boxcar,  and  just  as 
thrilling.  If  those  "brave  hunters"  want  to  experience  the  thrill  of  the 
hunt,  have  them  ride  bareback  at  full  tilt  into  a thundering  herd  armed 
only  with  a knife  and  pony  bow  or  spear. 

It  also  makes  a huge  difference  that  the  target  is  Yellowstone  bison. 

Yellowstone  bison  are  genetically  unique.  From  studies  recently 
conducted,  this  herd  may  be  the  only  wild  bison  in  America  not  tainted  with 
cattle  genes.  That  means  a unique  thread  to  the  buffalo  nations  exists 
only  through  the  Yellowstone  herd.  Of  course,  that  may  just  be  another 
reason  to  kill  them  - and  erase  one  more  link  to  who  we  are  as  a People. 

The  Department  of  Livestock  has  publicly  announced  they  don't  care 
what  anyone  outside  Montana  thinks  of  their  plan. 

If  you  wish  to  tell  them  what  you  think  anyway  send  your  opinion  to  the 
following: 

State  of  Montana 

Department  of  Livestock 

PO  Box  202001 

Helena,  MT  59620-2001 

Livestock  Department  FAX:  406-444-1929 

Information  Line:  1-406-444-7323 


ANNUAL  WINTER  APPEALS 

Thursday,  September  30,  I sent  out  a notice  to  several  individuals  and 
groups  that  have  supported  winter  needs.  I am  sharing  that  notice  with 
all  readers  and  asking  you  to  please  let  this  space  help  you  help  our 
Peoples . 

Greetings 

This  brief  email  is  being  sent  as  winter  nears. 

I distribute  a newsletter,  Wotanging  Ikchej  and  each  year 
before  winter  sets  in  through  the  first  of  January  I run 
names,  addresses  and  needs  of  our  elders  and  children  throughout 
Indian  Country.  I don't  draw  any  lines  such  as  rez/urban.  If 
there  is  a need,  it's  included. 

Send  the  contact  name,  address,  phone,  email,  website 
(or  as  much  as  you  can) 

Include  the  need  (clothing,  toys  for  kids,  food,  fuel  money...) 

If  there  is  a limited  run  (like  now  to  two  weeks  before  Christmas) 
include  that. 

Send  your  information  to:  gars@speakeasy.net 

Please  make  the  subject:  WINTER  HELP  (all  caps) 


Get  this  information  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Spread  the  word.  I will 
also  copy  whatever  I run  in  Wotanging  Ikche  to  some  of  the  Mailing 
Lists  I'm  on,  like  RezLife,  NDNAIM,  Rez_LIfe,  FrostysAmerlndian . . . 

Thanks, 

gary 


The  first  response  came  from  our  Mohawk  brother.  Frosty  Deere. 

It  is  an  important  need  to  those  Mohawk  who  call  Kahnawake  home. 

Date:  Thu,  30  Sep  2004  19:52:51  -0400 
From:  "Frosty"  <frosty@kahonwes.com> 

Sub j : Re:  Winter  Needs  Rez  & Urban 

http: //www. tewateiahsatakaritat . com/pool/ 

Maybe  you  could  include  the  above  address,  it  explains  everything. 

The  Kahnawake  Pool  Project 

What  happened  to  the  Current  pool? 

Its  old,  out  dated,  broken  and  cant  be  used  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

How  can  people  help? 

Well  you  can  either  buy  a raffle  ticket,  donate  money,  or  help  find 
people  to  donate  money  for  the  pool. 

How  can  I help  ? 

Well  their  are  number  of  ways,  one  is  just  send  a dollar  to  Indoor 
Pool  Project,  Box  821,  Kahnawake  Quebec  30L-1B0. 

Take  a collection  where  you  work. 

Get  the  company  where  you  work  to  donate. 

Spread  the  word  to  as  many  people  you  know  that  can  afford  a dollar 
or  more. 


Contacts : 

Ronald  Deere  aka  Frosty 
E-mail  Address(es): 
f rosty@f rostys . qc . ca 
f rosty@kahonwes . com 


Mackenzie  Whyte 
E-mail  Address: 
mackenziew@mck. ca 

Lou  Ann  Stacey 
E-mail  Address: 
louanns@mck. ca 


Date:  Sunday,  October  10,  2004  04:16  pm 
From:  Lisa  <lisamarie59@hotmail . com> 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 

Greetings  everyone. 

Happy  Fall  ! The  cooler  weather  is  setting  in.  Elections 
are  next  month,  get  out  an  vote.  We  still  need  to  believe  that  our 
votes  count.  Two  important  votes  next  month,  not  only  for  the  U.S. 
President  but  for  all  you  Pine  Ridge  tribal  members  your  presidential 
election.  "VOTE" 

TOY  DRIVE  : Leonard  wanted  us  to  kick  off  the  x-mas  toy  drive  for 
Oglala.  Grandmother  Roselyn  will  be  hosting  this  event  again  this 
year.  "NEW"  toys  will  be  accepted  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Clothing  items  that  are  always  needed  such  as  socks,  stocking  caps, 
gloves,  shoes  and  underware  (new)  will  be  given  to  the  Loneman 
School  Nurse  to  be  given  on  a "needed"  basis.  Roselyn  says  there 
are  many  children  who  come  to  school  in  the  middle  of  a South  Dakota 
winter  wearing  sandels.  So  the  school  nurse  will  be  able  to  handle 


these  items  better  as  needed.  Roselyn  will  also  accept  Wal-Mart  and 
K-mart  gift  cards.  These  will  help  with  specific  items  that  she  can 
purchase.  Everything  should  be  mailed  directly  to  Roselyn' s house. 

Roselyn  Dumping  Bull 
PO  Box  207 
Oglala,  SD  57764 
(605)  867-2231 

(Note:  FYI:  Grandmother  Roselyn' s will  be  celebrating  a birthday  in 
Nov.  I could  be  off  on  this  a day  but  I think  it  is  Nov  15,  and  she 
will  be  74. ) 


Date:  Tuesday,  October  12,  2004  01:25  pm 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Winter  Needs 

Greetings  Gary, 

Flonor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children  (HYS)  is  working  on  a new  winter 
project  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  MT.  I will  send  you  the 
request  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  I pray  that  once  again  many  people  will 
send  help  to  all  the  places  with  children,  elders  and  families  in  need  of 
support . 

We  do  have  a Christmas  catalogue  which  is  ready  for  people  who  wish  to 
order  First  Nations  art  and  crafts  items.  These  items  make  very  nice  gifts 
for  Christmas.  They  are  authentic  First  Nations  artwork  and  items  like 
horsehair  hatbands  or  belts  can  also  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  ALL  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  used  to  help  the  elders  and 
children  in  need.  The  founder  of  HYS  is  Northern  Cheyenne  and  our  contacts 
on  the  reservation  are  Northern  Cheyenne  also. 

It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  if  you  could  regularly  enclose  the  url 
to  the  HYS  catalogue  in  your  newsletter. 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc rafts . html 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
Thank  you  for  your  message  and  continued  support. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you  and  Danet, 

Respectfully, 

Brigitte 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ stopabuse . html 
Adult  Children  of  Child  Abuse 

http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/ adult_children_of_child_abuse/ 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /fnc rafts . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

(*,*) 
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Gary  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 


gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 
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"RE : Cobell  v.  Norton:  Court  approves  Notices"  

Date:  Fri,  22  Oct  2004  18:13:26  -0400  (EDT) 

From:  Indian  Trust  ListServ  <listadmin@list.indiantrust.com> 

Sub j : Cobell  v.  Norton:  Court  approves  notices,  cautions  others 
who  would  surrender  their  welfare  to  the  US  government. 

Mailing  List:  Indian  Trust  ListServ  <list@list . indiantrust . com> 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that,  on  October  22,  2004,  Judge  Royce  C. 
Lamberth  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Washington,  DC,  ordered  the 
following  Notices  be  sent  to  Individual  Indian  Trust  beneficiaries 
regarding  their  rights  in  the  historic  Cobell  v.  Norton  litigation.  In 
ordering  defendants  to  distribute  the  notices,  the  Court  made  important 
additional  findings: 

To  say  that  Interior  has  not  "prioritized"  its  duties  as  Trustee- 
Delegate  for  the  IIM  trust  would  be  an  understatement.  As  this  Court  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  have  noted,  "[t]he  Interior  Department  has  failed  to 
discharge  the  fiduciary  duties  it  owes  to  IIM  beneficiaries  for  decades." 
Cobell  v.  Norton,  240  F.3d  1081,  1110  (D.C.  Cir.  2001) 

Again,  it  is  certain  that  the  plaintiffs'  allegations  are  neither 
utterly  devoid  of  an  evidentiary  basis  nor  utterly  impossible  to  support 
with  admissible  evidence.  ...  Any  evidence  in  addition  to  the  above 
documenting  breaches  of  trust,  breaches  of  fiduciary  duties,  violations  of 
court  orders,  frauds  on  or  misrepresentation  to  the  Court,  or  other 
misconduct  by  Interior  or  defense  counsel  that  is  related  to  the 
management  of  the  IIM  trust  or  to  the  conduct  of  this  litigation  would  be 
both  directly  relevant  and  almost  certainly  admissible.  ...  The  above- 
mentioned  instances  of  Interior's  negligence  and  questionable  practices 
are  but  a few  bricks  in  a wall  of  administrative  bungling,  recalcitrance, 
and  dereliction  of  duty  stretching  back  more  than  a century  and  adversely 
affecting  500,000  or  more  of  the  most  historically  oppressed,  marginalized, 
and  dispossessed  people  in  the  United  States.  The  assertion  that  the 
plaintiffs'  allegations  of  misconduct  by  Interior  are  "groundless," 
"baseless,"  or  "excessive"  is  as  laughable  as  it  is  disturbing.  If 
Interior  remains  unable  to  recognize  its  own  sordid  history  of 
mismanagement  and  neglect,  then  that  history  will  likely  continue  to  be 
repeated  until  there  is  no  trust  left  to  manage. 


For  the  sake  of  the  beneficiaries , the  survivors  of  the  "contentious  and 
tragic"  history  of  federal-Indian  relations.  Cobell,  240  F.3d  at  1086, 
this  Court  cannot  allow  Interior  to  erase  all  reference  to  its  misdeeds, 
both  past  and  present,  from  the  record  in  this  case.  However,  even  if 
Interior  were  to  succeed  in  "sanitiz[ing] " the  plaintiffs'  pleadings,  Def. 
's  Mot.  to  Strike  at  5,  by  deleting  all  charges  of  misconduct,  nothing  can 
remove  the  stain  of  Interior's  actions  from  the  record  in  this  case.  The 
factual  record  herein  will  likely  stand  for  generations  as  a cautionary 
tale  for  those  who  would  unquestioningly  surrender  their  welfare,  or  the 
welfare  of  others,  to  the  care  of  the  administrative  state. 

The  specific  Notices  that  the  Court  has  ordered  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  all  beneficiaries  who  recently  were  recently  mailed  a "historical" 
statement  of  account,  the  Court  has  ordered  the  following  Notice  be 
mailed : 

Please  be  aware  that  many  Individual  Indian  Money  ("IIM")  a ccount  holders 
are  members  of  a class  action  lawsuit.  Cobell  v.  Norton,  No. 

l:96CVol285  (D.D.C.)  (ludge  Lamberth) . In  October  2002  the  above- 
referenced  IIM  account  holder  received  a historical  statement  of  account, 
along  with  a cover  letter  notifying  the  account  holder  of  the  action  they 
should  take  if  they  wanted  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 
Nothing  in  this  notice,  the  notice,  historical  statement  of  account  and 
other  documents  the  above-referenced  IIM  account  holder  received  in 
October  2002,  or  any  other  letter,  document,  or  communication  to  which 
this  notice  may  be  attached  will  eliminate  or  adversely  affect  any  rights 
that  the  above-referenced  IIM  account  holder  may  have  if  he  or  she  is  a 
class  member  in  the  Cobell  litigation.  The  abovereferenced  IIM  account 
holder  will  not  eliminate  or  adversely  affect  any  rights  that  he  or  she 
may  have  as  a class  member  by  failing  to  challenge  the  historical 
statement  of  account  he  or  she  received  in  October  2002. 

As  a potential  class  member,  the  above-referenced  IIM  account  holder  has 
the  right  to  consult  with  the  class  counsel  in  the  Cobell  litigation  about 
the  historical  statement  of  account  he  or  she  received  in  October  2002  or 
any  other  matter.  For  further  information  you  may  contact  the  lawyers  for 
the  class  members:  Dennis  M.  Gingold,  Esq.,  607  14th  Street,  N.W.,  9th 
Floor,  Washington,  DC  20005,  phone:  (202)  824-1448,  fax:  (202)  318-2372, 
email:  dennismgingold@aol.com,  or  Keith  Harper,  Esq.,  Native  American 
Rights  Fund,  1712  N Street  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036-2976,  phone:  (202) 
7854166,  fax:  (202)  822-0068,  email:  harper@narf .org.  You  may  also  access 
further  information  at  the  plaintiffs'  website,  www.indiantrust.com. 

2.  If  you  have  not  yet  received  a "historical"  statement  of 

account,  when  you  do  receive  one,  it  will  contain  the  following  notice: 

Please  be  aware  that  the  Individual  Indian  Money  ("IIM")  account  holder 
for  whom  the  historical  statement  of  account  to  which  this  notice  is 
attached  was  prepared  may  be  a member  of  a class  action  lawsuit.  Cobell  v. 
Norton,  No.  l:96CVol285  (D.D.C.)  (Dudge  Lamberth).  Nothing  in  this  notice, 
the  attached  historical  statement  of  account,  or  any  letter,  document,  or 
other  communication  to  which  this  notice  may  be  attached  will  eliminate  or 
adversely  affect  any  rights  that  the  IIM  account  holder  for  whom  the 
attached  historical  statement  of  account  was  prepared  may  have  if  he  or 
she  is  a class  member  in  the  Cobell  litigation.  The  IIM  account  holder  for 
whom  the  attached  historical  statement  of  account  was  prepared  will  not 
eliminate  or  adversely  affect  any  rights  that  he  or  she  may  have  as  a 
class  membe  r by  failing  to  challenge  the  attached  historical  statement  of 
account . 

As  a potential  class  member,  the  IIM  account  holder  for  whom  the  attached 
historical  statement  of  account  was  prepared  has  the  right  to  consult  with 
the  class  counsel  in  the  Cobell  litigation  about  this  historical  statement 


of  account  on  any  other  matter.  For  further  information  you  may  contact 
the  lawyers  for  the  class  members:  Dennis  M.  Gingold,  Esq.,  607  14th 
Street,  N.  W.,  9th  Floor,  Washington,  DC  20005,  phone:  (202)  824-1448, 
fax:  (202)  318-2372,  email:  dennismgingold@aol.com,  or  Keith  Harper,  Esq., 
Native  American  Rights  Fund,  1712  N Street  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036-2976 
phone:  (202)  785-4166,  fax:  (202)  822-0068,  email:  harper@narf.org.  You 
may  also  access  further  information  at  the  plaintiffs'  website,  www. 
indiantrust.com. 

3.  If  you  are  attempting  to  sell,  transfer  or  convert  your  land,  you  will 
receive  the  following  notice: 

Please  be  aware  that  the  Indian  trust  land  owner  to  whom  the 
communications  or  documents  to  which  this  notice  is  attached  were  directed 
may  be  a member  of  a class  action  lawsuit.  Cobell  v.  Norton,  No. 
l:96CVol285  (D.D.C.)  (Dudge  Lamberth).  Nothing  in  this  notice  or  any 
letter,  document,  or  other  communication  to  which  this  notice  may  be 
attached  will  eliminate  or  adversely  affect  any  rights  that  the  Indian 
trust  land  owner  who  received  this  notice  may  have  if  he  or  she  is  a class 
member  in  the  Cobell  litigation.  The  Indian  trust  land  owner  who  received 
this  notice  will  not  eliminate  or  adverse  ly  affect  any  rights  that  he  or 
she  may  have  as  a class  member  by  entering  into  any  transaction  or 
communication  with  any  other  person  or  organization,  including  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  related  to  the 
sale,  exchange,  transfer,  or  conversion  of  Indian  trust  land. 

As  a potential  class  member,  the  Indian  trust  land  owner  who  received  this 
notice  has  the  right  to  consult  with  the  class  counsel  in  the  Cobell 
litigation  prior  to  any  proceeding  with  any  further  communication  or 
transaction.  For  further  information  you  may  contact  the  lawyers  for  the 
class  members:  Dennis  M.  Gingold,  Esq.,  607  14th  Street,  N.W.,  9th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC  20005,  phone:  (202)  824-1448,  fax:  (202)  318-2372,  email: 
dennismgingold@aol.com,  or  Keith  Harper,  Esq.,  Native  American  Rights  Fund 
1712  N Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  DC  20036-2976,  phone:  (202)  785-4166, 
fax:  (202)  822-0068,  email:  harper@narf.org.  You  may  also  access  further 
information  at  the  plaintiffs'  website,  www.indiantrust.com. 

The  Indian  trust  land  owner  who  received  this  notice  may  also  choose  to 
waive  his  or  her  right  to  consult  with  class  counsel.  If  the  Indian  trust 
land  owner  who  received  this  notice  wishes  to  do  so,  he  or  she  must  mark 
the  blank  below,  sign,  and  return  this  notice  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  office  from  which  you  received  it  within  ten  (10)  days.  Waiver  of 
the  right  to  consult  with  class  counsel  will  not  eliminate  or  adversely 
affect  any  rights  that  the  Indian  trust  land  owner  who  received  this 
notice  may  have  as  a class  member  in  the  Cobell  litigation. 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  waive  my  right  to  consult  with  class 

counsel  in  the  Cobell  litigation  before  continuing  with  communications  or 
transactions  involving  or  resulting  in  the  sale,  exchange,  transfer,  or 
conversion  of  Indian  trust  land. 

"RE : On  Pine  Ridge,  a String  of  Broken  Promises"  

Date:  Thu,  21  Oct  2004  08:21:09  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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On  Pine  Ridge,  a String  of  Broken  Promises 

Politicians'  Talk  Means  Little  on  Troubled  S.D.  Reservation 

By  Evelyn  Nieves 


Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
October  21,  2004 

PINE  RIDGE,  S.D.  - When  the  president  came  to  town,  Geraldine  Blue  Bird 
was  lucky  enough  to  be  living  in  a four-room  shack  with  28  other  people. 

Had  she  been  better  off.  President  Bill  Clinton's  1999  summer  "poverty 
tour"  to  the  Oglala  Lakota  Sioux  reservation  might  have  overlooked  her 
house  among  all  the  other  cabins  and  trailers  doing  hard  time  in  her 
neighborhood.  But  even  in  the  poorest  patch  of  the  poorest  place  in  the 
country,  the  Blue  Bird  residence  stood  out. 

Children  spilled  out  the  doors,  plywood  covered  the  windows,  and  an 
outhouse  stood  near  the  wreck  of  a pop-up  camper  - used  as  an  extra 
bedroom  - in  the  back  yard.  When  Clinton  touched  down  here  to  point  out 
that  parts  of  the  United  States  were  as  in  need  of  help  as  developing 
countries,  he  called  on  Blue  Bird.  Soon  after,  she  received  a call  from 
Ronald  I.  Dozoretz,  a Washington  psychiatrist  and  husband  of  a major 
Democratic  Party  fundraiser.  He  was  buying  her  a four-bedroom  double-wide 
mobile  home  - what  color  did  she  want? 

Now,  Blue  Bird's  double-wide,  baby  blue  with  black  shutters,  is  the 
biggest  house  on  her  block.  It  only  looks  small,  since  she  still  takes  in 
about  two  dozen  children  and  young  people,  along  with  her  son,  daughter 
and  four  grandchildren . Pick  a day  and  kids  are  sprawling  and  roller- 
skating across  the  living  room,  running  around  the  bald  front  yard  and 
climbing  on  the  pine  ramp  out  front  that  Blue  Bird,  who  is  48  and  has 
congestive  heart  failure,  needs  for  her  wheelchair.  Still,  she  and 
everyone  else  here  will  tell  you  that  her  house  was  the  best  thing  to  come 
out  of  the  first  presidential  visit  to  a reservation  in  more  than  60  years 

Many  people  say  it  was  the  only  good  thing.  Five  years  after  that  visit, 
all  the  hopes  Clinton  stirred  have  amounted  to  very  little.  The  house 
across  the  street  from  Blue  Bird's  still  has  no  windows  and  no  running 
water.  Same  goes  for  the  one  next  to  it,  and  the  one  next  to  that  one. 
Beyond  this  neighborhood  of  brittle  hovels  one  bad  storm  away  from 
becoming  firewood,  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  is  besieged  by  problems 
decades  in  the  making  and  beyond  its  ability  to  fix. 

More  Lakotas  who  had  left  are  returning  to  the  Plains,  preferring  to 
live  among  their  own  people  rather  than  in  relative  comfort  on  the  outside 
But  failings  of  the  federal  government  - from  mismanaging  Indian  money 
held  in  trust  to  shortchanging  programs  it  is  legally  bound  to  fund  - 
continually  undermine  efforts  here  at  self-help. 

Things  are  not  much  better  on  some  other  reservations.  The  Navajos  in 
the  Southwest,  the  Crow  tribe  in  Montana  and  the  Comanches  in  Oklahoma  are 
also  very  poor,  while  some  other  tribes  - even  without  casinos  - have  seen 
their  living  standards  rise  in  recent  decades.  But  Native  American  poverty 
rarely  makes  the  national  political  agenda,  except  during  campaign  season. 

This  year  is  no  exception.  Sen.  John  F.  Kerry  (D-Mass.)  visited  Gallup, 
N.M.,  promising  Navajos  and  Hopis  that  as  president  he  would  honor 
treaties  and  Native  American  sovereignty.  Earlier,  Health  and  Human 
Services  Secretary  Tommy  G.  Thompson  (R)  visited  the  Navajo  reservation 
and  promised  to  do  a better  job  of  combating  diabetes  and  other  diseases 
ravaging  the  tribe. 

But  skepticism  of  campaign  pledges  runs  deep  in  Indian  country,  given 
the  government's  history  of  broken  promises.  The  federal  government  has 
acknowledged  that  it  has  grossly  mishandled  money  it  began  collecting  in 
the  late  1880s,  when  it  leased  reservation  land  to  oil,  mining  and  timber 
interests  and  held  the  proceeds  in  trust  for  Indians. 

The  government  owes  Native  Americans  billions,  but  a class-action 
lawsuit  filed  eight  years  ago  on  behalf  of  nearly  500,000  Indians  is  still 
unresolved . 

Meanwhile,  on  Pine  Ridge,  three  and  four  families  live  in  single-family 
houses,  eight  to  nine  out  of  10  people  are  out  of  work,  and  more  than  half 
the  population,  helpless  against  disconnect  notices,  has  no  phone  in  any 
given  month. 

The  Lakota  can  revel  in  a few  hopeful  signs.  Tribal  culture  is 
undergoing  a renaissance,  after  decades  during  which  the  federal 
government  put  Indian  children  into  English-language-only  boarding  schools 
and  banned  sun  dances.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  College  graduated  179 


students  this  spring,  its  largest  class  since  it  was  accredited  in  1983. 

And  the  buffalo,  nearly  killed  off  during  the  Gold  Rush  and  the  westward 
expansion,  are  returning.  In  Dune,  a seed  herd  of  15  yearlings  was  brought 
to  the  reservation  in  the  hope  that  they  will  become  multitudes. 

But  barely  a week  passes  here  without  a fresh  roadside  cross  going  up 
for  yet  another  car  accident  victim,  or  a cloud  of  black  smoke  rising  from 
yet  another  trailer  fire. 

One  afternoon,  as  the  remains  of  two  trailers  simmered  on  the  horizon  - 
propane  fires,  most  likely  - Blue  Bird  was  sitting  in  her  kitchen,  minding 
eight  children,  from  4 months  to  12  years  old,  as  they  watched  a "Scooby 
Doo"  cartoon.  The  screen  door  kept  banging  open  and  shut,  with  kids  going 
in  and  out,  letting  the  flies  inside.  Fingerprints  were  all  over  the  walls, 
footprints  all  over  the  floor.  "Auntie  Geraldine"  was  grateful  the  house 
was  still  in  one  piece. 

"A  lot  of  people  get  donated  trailers,"  she  said,  "but  the  trailers  are 
already  falling  apart  when  they  get  them."  Blue  Bird  gets  by  on  $1,480  a 
month  in  Social  Security  disability  benefits  and  boxes  of  food  the 
Agriculture  Department  hands  out  in  poor  rural  communities.  Her  wards  - 
children  of  relatives  or  neighbors  whom  she  takes  care  of  for  weeks, 
months  or  years  at  a time  - keep  her  creative  with  money,  she  said.  "I  can 
stretch  one  can  of  soup  to  four,"  she  said. 

Still,  she  is  always  worried. 

She  was  due  to  drive  to  Rapid  City,  118  miles  away,  the  next  day  to  have 
a tumor  removed  from  her  back,  and  she  was  feeling  her  mortality.  Even 
after  she  had  gastric  bypass  surgery  and  lost  nearly  200  pounds  in  three 
years,  her  body,  burdened  with  diabetes  and  hypertension  as  well  as  heart 
problems,  was  always  betraying  her.  If  she  were  to  die  the  next  day,  she 
wondered,  what  would  become  of  all  these  children? 

"We  all  try  to  help  one  another  here  - that's  our  way,"  she  said.  "But 
life  is  so  hard." 

Unfulfilled  Promise 

People  in  Pine  Ridge  pour  their  energies  into  trying  to  make  things 
better.  The  reservation  needs  help  with  everything:  inf rastructure, 
housing,  health  care,  education,  economic  development.  Yet  federal  money 
that  is  supposed  to  go  to  the  Indians,  under  treaties  or  laws,  keeps 
getting  cut. 

The  most  glaring  example,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  was  created  by 
treaties  drawn  more  than  a century  ago  that  promised  quality  health  care 
(along  with  quality  education  and  decent  housing)  for  every  Native 
American  in  exchange  for  the  federal  government's  taking  vast  swaths  of 
Indian  land. 

But  the  health  service,  run  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  is  funded  at  less  than  $2,000  per  Indian  each  year,  half  of  what 
federal  prisoners  receive.  This  year.  Congress  rejected  legislation  to 
increase  its  budget.  The  administration  redirected  Indian  Health  Service 
funding  to  homeland  security  and  the  Iraq  war. 

In  Pine  Ridge,  people  are  not  joking  when  they  say  someone  practically 
has  to  be  dying  to  receive  emergency  room  care;  Indian  Health  Service 
hospitals  operate  under  a "life  or  limb"  policy.  For  lesser  ailments, 
people  write  off  a day  of  their  lives  in  a clinic  waiting  room.  Often, 
they  just  give  up  and  go  home. 

Deferred  health  problems  take  their  toll.  Life  expectancy  on  the 
reservation  is  47  to  56  years,  the  nation's  lowest.  Infant  mortality  is 
twice  the  rate  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Diabetes  afflicts  about  half 
the  population,  and  people  here  talk  about  their  blood  sugar  levels  the 
way  other  Americans  mention  their  cholesterol  counts. 

Alcoholism  is  rampant  - some  figures  place  it  at  80  percent  of  the 
population  - yet  on  a reservation  about  the  size  of  Connecticut,  there  is 
no  alcohol  treatment  center.  The  roadside  crosses  are  too  often  the  result 
of  alcohol-fueled  car  accidents,  which  are  nearly  three  times  as  common 
here  as  in  the  general  population. 

The  Pine  Ridge  Economic  Empowerment  Zone,  which  was  the  best  hope  for  an 
economic  shot  in  the  arm  after  Clinton's  visit,  came  with  a promised  grant 
of  $2  million  a year  for  10  years  as  seed  money  for  businesses.  But  this 


year,  when  the  zone  began  to  see  long-term  plans  get  off  the  ground,  the 
Bush  administration  cut  its  grant  to  $1.5  million.  It  allocated  no  money 
for  the  zone  in  its  proposed  budget  for  next  year. 

Some  people  blame  politics  for  the  funding  slights.  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Thomas  A.  Daschle  (D-S.D.)  and  Tim  Johnson  (D),  his  junior 
colleague,  have  proposed  bills  to  increase  funding  for  Indian  programs, 
only  to  see  them  defeated  in  the  Republican-controlled  Congress.  In  2002, 
Johnson  beat  Republican  John  Thune  by  524  votes  based  on  late  returns  from 
Pine  Ridge.  Now  Daschle,  facing  Thune  in  a nail-biter  race,  is  counting  on 
the  Democratic  voting  bloc  on  South  Dakota's  nine  reservations  to  win. 

Indian  programs  have  been  cut  or  underfunded  over  many  administrations. 
Democratic  and  Republican.  Last  year,  the  bipartisan  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  published  a report  criticizing  the  federal  government  for 
underspending  on  Native  American  programs  over  generations.  Between  1975 
and  2000,  the  study  found,  funding  for  Indian  programs  declined  when 
adjusted  for  inflation. 

The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council,  a source  of  complaints  ever  since 
federal  law  established  the  tribal  council  system  to  help  make  tribes 
self-determining,  is  never  stable,  since  the  whole  16-member  governing 
body  faces  election  every  two  years.  It  is  also  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Yet  the  Oglala  Lakota  Sioux  Nation,  the  tribe  that  defeated  Gen.  George 
A.  Custer  at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  in  1876  only  to  suffer  the 
seizure  of  its  gold-rich  Black  Hills  and  a massacre  by  the  Army  at  Wounded 
Knee  in  1890,  is  growing.  Its  population  - 14,000  to  20,000  - is  boosted 
by  a baby  boom  and  by  adults  who  are  returning,  joining  those  who  never 
left  in  their  ongoing  struggles. 

On  the  Borderline 

There  is  not  much  to  do  in  Pine  Ridge  beyond  the  hard  business  of 
surviving.  The  reservation  has  no  movie  theater,  no  department  store,  no 
public  library  and  no  public  transportation.  The  closest  thing  to 
excitement  is  Big  Bat's,  the  combination  gas  station,  convenience  store 
and  deli  at  "the  four-way"  - the  four-way  intersection  - in  the  village  of 
Pine  Ridge,  which  is  also  home  to  the  tribal  government  offices,  courts 
and  hospital. 

When  Webster  Poor  Bear  returned  six  years  ago  after  decades  away,  he  was 
not  looking  for  a multiplex.  After  years  of  rambling,  shaking  off  the 
demons  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  raising  four  children  and  stepchildren,  he 
wanted  peace.  He  needed  the  Lakotas'  spiritual  ways  - sun  dances,  sweat 
lodges,  the  wisdom  of  medicine  men.  He  gladly  moved  back  to  his  family's 
land  in  Wanblee,  one  of  the  most  remote  towns  on  the  reservation. 

But  White  Clay,  Neb.,  a border  town  not  two  miles  from  the  village  of 
Pine  Ridge,  turned  Poor  Bear,  now  53,  into  an  activist,  as  he  had  been  in 
his  youth. 

Of  all  the  problems  facing  the  reservation.  White  Clay  (population  22) 
is  the  one  people  mention  first.  White  Clay  consists  of  two  blocks  of  old, 
scarred  one-story  buildings  on  dirt  sidewalks.  Half  are  boarded  up.  Of  the 
few  that  are  open,  three  are  package  stores  that  sell  beer  and  malt  liquor 
through  slit-like  windows.  Since  alcohol  is  banned  on  the  reservation. 

White  Clay  reaps  a fortune  from  the  Lakotas'  drinking.  The  package  stores, 
tribal  leaders  and  Nebraska  liquor  authorities  say,  sell  about  11,000  cans 
of  beer  a day  to  Indians. 

Poor  Bear  had  relatives  who  loitered  in  White  Clay,  including  a brother, 
Wilson  Black  Elk  Jr.,  and  a cousin,  Ronald  Hard  Heart.  On  Dune  8,  1999, 
one  month  before  Clinton's  visit,  the  two  men  were  found  beaten  and 
mutilated  in  a gulch  on  reservation  land  100  yards  north  of  White  Clay. 

Many  marches,  meetings  and  lobbying  efforts  later,  the  killings  remain 
unsolved;  Mark  Vukelich,  the  FBI  agent  in  charge  of  South  Dakota,  said  his 
office  is  still  "very  actively  investigating  all  leads."  Day  and  night,  at 
least  a few  dozen  Lakotas  are  downing  40-ounce  Budweisers  in  White  Clay's 
alleys  until  they  pass  out. 

"It's  difficult  to  be  here,"  Poor  Bear  said  on  a recent  visit.  It  had 
been  more  than  30  years  since  he  took  a bullet  in  his  knuckle  during  the 
1973  standoff  at  Wounded  Knee  between  the  American  Indian  Movement  and  the 
FBI.  Drinking  men  and  women  were  surrounding  him,  greeting  him  with  awe 


and  surprise.  He  knew  some  from  the  old  AIM  days.  He  returned  their 
courtesies . 

Even  people  who  want  White  Clay  package  stores  shut  down,  such  as  Poor 
Bear,  concede  that  the  problems  traced  to  its  alcohol  sales  will  only  move 
elsewhere  until  alcoholism  is  addressed.  But  still  he  was  angry. 

Nebraska  officials  say  they  cannot  close  lawfully  operating  businesses, 
he  said,  but  do  not  mention  that  it  is  illegal  to  allow  people  to  drink 
outside  the  stores.  He  pointed  to  four  men  drinking  beer  in  front  of  one 
store.  "That's  illegal,"  he  said.  "If  the  stores  were  fined  as  they  should 
be,  they'd  eventually  lose  their  licenses." 

Recent  months  have  brought  a little  good  news.  There  were  four  package 
stores  in  White  Clay  until  April,  when  the  owner  of  one  lost  his  liquor 
license  for  selling  used  cars  without  a license,  a felony.  And  in  Dune, 
the  Nebraska  Democratic  Party,  at  its  state  convention,  voted  to  support  a 
resolution  banning  alcohol  sales  in  White  Clay. 

"I  wouldn't  hold  my  breath,"  Poor  Bear  said,  "but  we  just  might  make 
some  progress  here." 

The  Last  Giveaway 

In  Pine  Ridge,  people  like  to  say  progress  is  best  measured  in  inches. 

Troy  and  Pat  Perkins  are  not  sure  how  to  measure  their  efforts.  When 
they  moved  to  the  reservation  four  years  ago,  Troy  Perkins,  a member  of 
one  of  the  largest  extended  families  on  the  reservation,  was  bringing  his 
wife  and  two  daughters  (now  8 and  12)  to  live  there  for  the  first  time. 

His  mother  had  retired  as  a mail  carrier  and  wanted  to  travel,  but  she  was 
worried  that  vandals  or  squatters  would  overrun  her  house.  The  Perkinses, 
eager  for  their  girls  to  learn  more  about  their  father's  culture,  agreed 
to  leave  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  and  house-sit. 

The  needs  on  the  reservation  hit  them  hard,  especially  among  the  elders. 
One,  Louis  Braveheart,  in  his  eighties,  was  living  in  a peeling  tin  can  of 
a trailer  with  no  heat  or  electricity.  Sometimes  they  would  bump  into  him 
on  the  side  of  the  road  as  he  walked  more  than  15  miles  each  way  for 
groceries . 

Pat  Perkins,  with  help,  began  an  adopt-an-elder  program.  Braveheart's 
neighbors  built  him  a cabin,  and  the  Perkinses  found  him  a wood  stove  and 
a sponsor  to  pay  his  utilities. 

Through  the  Internet,  the  adopt-an-elder  program  found  400  sponsors  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  beyond.  The  Perkinses  also  began  holding 
giveaways,  a Lakota  tradition  in  which  families  give  their  possessions  to 
neighbors,  usually  in  honor  of  a loved  one  who  has  died.  But  the  Perkinses 
held  giveaways  whenever  they  had  enough  donations  to  make  them  worthwhile. 

They  averaged  one  every  three  weeks.  The  Pine  Ridge  radio  station,  KILI, 
would  announce  the  giveaways,  and  people  would  flock  to  the  Perkins  house 
in  Wounded  Knee.  Eventually,  Helping  Hands  of  Wounded  Knee  became  an 
official  501(c)(3)  nonprofit  organization  and  a full-time  preoccupation. 

But  the  Perkinses  recently  called  it  quits. 

"It's  just  become  too  hard  to  help  people,"  Pat  Perkins  said,  sitting  in 
her  back  yard  during  what  she  called  the  last  giveaway.  Perkins,  44,  said 
she  had  pins  in  her  back  from  a fall  20  years  ago,  while  she  was  in  the 
Army,  and  fibromyalgia.  She  often  felt  too  sick  to  handle  Helping  Hands. 
Requests  for  help  always  exceeded  donations.  She  was  also  tired  of 
deflecting  gossip. 

Rumor  had  it  that  the  Perkinses  were  keeping  the  goods  they  collected. 
With  Troy  Perkins  working  full  time  as  a security  guard  in  the  old  Pine 
Ridge  hospital,  a job  hard  to  come  by,  and  Pat  collecting  a disability 
check  from  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  they  worked  the  giveaway 
programs  as  volunteers.  But  people  doubted  it. 

Later,  as  she  drove  to  a friend's  house,  Perkins  acknowledged  that  she 
thought  the  reservation ' s problems  are  too  deep  to  solve  in  less  than  a 
generation,  with  less  than  major  help.  She  and  some  friends  on  the  rez 
want  to  start  a public  library,  but  obtaining  land  is  complicated  because 
of  the  bureaucracy  involved  in  leasing  land  held  in  trust. 

The  Perkinses  wonder  whether  they  will  stick  it  out  in  Pine  Ridge  as 
their  daughters  approach  high  school,  when  two  out  of  three  Pine  Ridge 
students  drop  out. 


"In  my  humble  opinion/'  she  said,  slowing  her  car  to  check  if  her  black 
Lab  mix  was  among  a pack  of  dogs  foraging  along  the  road,  "the  tribe 
should  hire  professional  consultants  who  come  up  with  a Marshall  Plan  for 
fixing  every  aspect  of  life  here." 
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Mille  Lacs  diminishment  case  before  Supreme  Court 
October  22,  2004 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  being  asked  to  determine  whether  the  Mille  Lacs 
Reservation  in  Minnesota  continues  to  exist. 

Mille  Lacs  County  and  a private  bank  contend  at  least  61,000  acres  of 
the  reservation  has  been  diminished.  They  say  the  reservation  is  no  more 
than  4,000  acres. 

The  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  against  the  county  and  the  bank. 
The  court  said  both  parties  lacked  standing  and  failed  to  show  any  danger 
from  the  tribe  exercising  authority  over  the  reservation. 

Initial  briefs  have  been  filed  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  case  is 
being  distributed  for  a conference  on  October  29.  The  justices  will  then 
announce  the  following  week  whether  they  will  hear  the  case. 
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Bank  remains  firm  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
by  Ion  Tatting,  Messenger  Staff  Writer 
October  20,  2004 

First  National  Bank  of  Milaca  remains  supportive  of  Mille  Lacs  County's 
drive  toward  appealing  its  case  regarding  the  1855  Mille  Lacs  Reservation 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  bank's  recent  response  to  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe's  brief  in 
opposition,  which  states  the  county  and  bank  have  no  standing,  was  filed 
two  weeks  ago  in  line  with  the  county's  brief  in  response. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  expected  to  make  a decision  in  about  a month  on 
whether  to  deny  the  appeal,  hear  oral  arguments,  or  issue  a summary  order 
sending  the  case  back  to  Chief  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  lames  Rosenbaum, 
who  initially  dismissed  the  case  in  May  2003. 

That  dismissal  was  upheld  twice  by  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
before  the  county  and  bank  appealed  in  timely  fashion  last  August. 

'We  feel  strongly' 

Pete  Allen,  chairman  of  First  National  Bank  of  Milaca,  was  asked  to 
comment  on  the  bank's  continued  stand  on  seeking  a ruling  on  the  61, 000- 
acre  reservation  where  the  bank  and  the  county  say  it  was  disestablished 
by  treaties  and  congressional  acts  following  1855. 

"We  feel  strongly  about  it,"  said  Allen,  who's  been  with  the  bank  for 
over  50  years.  "All  the  briefs  are  persuasive.  That's  what  the  court  is 
for . " 

Allen  noted  that  the  bank  does  not  want  to  operate  a branch  on  a 
reservation  where  it  would  have  less  status  with  tribal  statutes  instead 
of  federal  and  state  laws,  which  the  bank  is  compliant  with  now. 

Fie  added  that  if  the  court  determines  that  the  bank  and  its  two  branches 
must  comply  with  tribal  statutes,  it  could  "affect  values  of  all 
properties  under  new  bodies  of  law.  Though  values  may  not  decrease,"  Allen 
said,  "there  could  be  a negative  effect  on  properties." 


Band  attorneys  Marc  Slonim  and  John  Arum  of  Seattle,  however,  have 
argued  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  reservation  boundary  dispute  has 
reduced  properties  or  prevented  the  county  from  enforcing  its  own  laws. 

Further,  the  attorneys  countered  earlier  testimony  provided  by  local 
appraiser  Roger  Wagner  who  said  it  was  his  belief  the  controversy  has  had 
an  adverse  affect  on  the  real  estate  market.  In  a later  disposition, 

Wagner  said  he  had  not  attempted  to  independently  verify  his  "tentative 
conclusions . " 

Case  has  merit 

Allen,  who  also  owns  property  in  South  Harbor  Township,  believes  the 
case  hasn't  been  heard  on  its  merit.  "Will  the  court  hear  the  case?  The 
Supreme  Court  will  decide  if  the  case  has  merit,  or  why  the  case  has  merit, 
" he  said. 

According  to  the  bank's  brief  in  response  to  the  band's  brief  in 
opposition,  bank  attorney  Scott  G.  Knudson  of  St.  Paul  noted  that  the  band 
asserts  that  in  the  20-plus  years  that  various  band  statutes  have  been  in 
existence,  there  has  not  been  any  effort  to  regulate  activities  of  the 
bank. 

However,  Knudson  added,  the  letters  the  band  sent  to  businesses  within 
the  disputed  area  did  not  intend  to  limit  the  demand  to  register  and  pay  a 
licensing  fee  solely  to  those  doing  business  with  band  members. 

However,  the  band  has  emphasized  that  it  only  applies  its  laws  to 
nonmembers  who  choose  to  do  business  with  the  band  on  band  lands. 

The  band's  Corporate  Commission  - under  its  separation-of-powers 
government  - has  "the  sole  power  and  authority  to  license  commercial 
entities  who  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  goods  and/or  services  to  people  on 
lands  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  band,"  band  attorneys  Slonim  and 
Arum  said. 

They  added  in  their  brief  that  a person  or  entity  who  desires  to  sell 
goods  or  services  to  the  band,  a band  member  or  "any  person  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  band  . . . shall  be  permitted  to  do  so  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Corporate  Commission  may  prescribe." 

Thus,  the  band's  Corporate  Commission  developed  a business-licensing 
program  - designed  to  collect  background  information  on  people  doing 
business  with  the  band,  to  help  preserve  its  reputation  and  viability  of 

its  casinos  - in  the  early  1990s,  Slonim  and  Arum  said. 

They  explained  that  the  commission's  requirement  that  businesses  hold  a 
band  license  was  not  based  on  a business's  location  within  the 
reservation;  the  requirement  was  applied  only  to  businesses  that  chose  to 

provide  goods  or  services  to  the  band  on  band  lands. 

Credibility 

According  to  the  bank's  brief  in  response,  Knudson  noted  that  the  band 
cannot  effectively  distinguish  the  court  decision  in  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 
vs.  Kneip,  where  there  is  a sufficient  concrete  stake  to  adjudicate  a 
reservation  boundary  dispute. 

Additionally,  the  friend  of  the  court  amicus  briefs  - filed  from  the 
states  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota,  the  city  of  Wahkon, 
South  Harbor  Township  and  the  Lake  Mille  Lacs  Association  - within  the 
disputed  area  further  demonstrate  the  immediacy  of  the  boundary  dispute 
and  the  appropriateness  of  resolving  the  issue  now,  Knudson  said  in  the 
brief. 

Knudson  concluded  that  the  bank  does  a substantial  share  of  its  business 
within  the  affected  area  and  does  business  with  band  members  that 
currently  subjects  it  to  the  band's  consumer  protection  statutes.  It 
presented  more  than  sufficient  impact  for  the  dispute  to  have  standing,  he 
said . 
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Measure  would  undo  ban  on  mining 

By  SUSAN  GALLAGHER  - Associated  Press  Writer 

October  19,  2004 

FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY  - You  don't  have  to  look  far  on  Montana's  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  Reservation  for  reaction  to  the  cyanide  mining  initiative 
on  the  Nov.  2 ballot. 

The  "No  on  1-147"  signs  are  front  and  center  in  the  tribal  council 
chambers,  prominent  at  Fort  Belknap  College  and  part  of  the  scene  at  the 
Lodge  Pole  senior  center  30  miles  away,  in  the  reservation's  interior. 

Initiative  147,  repealing  a voter-approved  ban  on  the  use  of  cyanide  in 
gold  and  silver  mining,  has  a high  profile  at  the  Fort  Belknap  reservation 
because  of  the  Zortman-Landusky  gold  mine  complex  on  its  southern  border. 
Acid-mine  drainage  from  the  abandoned  cyanide  operation  is  the  top 
environmental  issue  for  the  reservation ' s Assiniboine  and  Gros  Ventre 
tribes . 

For  some  of  Montana's  voters,  1-147  is  a referendum  on  the  mining 
industry  itself. 

Supporters  say  passage  would  encourage  new  mining,  with  its  high-paying 
jobs,  and  the  cyanide  process  can  be  used  without  environmental  damage. 
Opponents  resent  corporate  efforts  to  undo  what  voters  approved  in  1998, 
and  say  cyanide  contaminates  water,  harms  neighboring  property  and  leaves 
taxpayers  on  the  hook  for  cleanup. 

"If  that  (1-147)  goes  through,  the  first  thing  they're  going  to  do  is 
start  mining  up  here  again,"  said  Ken  Lewis,  an  Assiniboine  on  the  Fort 
Belknap  Tribal  Council.  "The  jobs  aren't  worth  the  damage  it's  going  to 
do. " 

Montana  is  the  only  state  with  a ban  on  cyanide  heap-leach  mining,  said 
Warren  McCulloch,  an  administrator  in  the  Montana  Department  of 
Environmental  Quality. 

1-147  advocates  say  extracting  gold  by  rinsing  piles  of  rock  with 
cyanide  is  necessary  to  process  low-grade  ore  economically.  Passing  the 
measure  would  tell  the  North  American  mining  industry  it  is  welcome  in 
Montana,  they  say. 

"Oro  y plata"  - gold  and  silver  - are  prominent  on  the  state  seal,  but 
mining's  glory  days  were  decades  ago.  State  labor  statistics  show  mining 
today  accounts  for  only  about  3 percent  of  the  state's  economy,  even  with 
coal  factored  in. 

"If  1-147  were  defeated,  it  officially  sends  the  message  ...  'stay  out 
of  Montana,'  whether  cyanide  would  be  used  or  not,"  said  Tim  Smith, 
manager  of  the  Helena  area's  Montana  Tunnels  mine  owned  by  Apollo  Gold 
Corp. , of  Denver. 

Another  Colorado  company.  Canyon  Resources  Corp.,  is  bankrolling  the 
campaign  to  pass  the  initiative,  which  made  it  on  the  ballot  after 
supporters  gathered  enough  signatures. 

Canyon  Resources  wanted  to  develop  a cyanide  gold  mine  near  western 
Montana's  Blackfoot  River,  fabled  in  Norman  McLean's  "A  River  Runs  Through 
It."  But  the  company's  plans  came  to  a halt  when  voters  passed  the  cyanide 
ban  six  years  ago,  52  percent  to  48  percent.  Still  aiming  to  develop  the 
mine,  the  company  projects  14  years  of  metal  production  and  employment 
spanning  at  least  20  years. 

"Would  it  be  a mine?"  asked  Richard  DeVoto,  Canyon  Resources'  chief 
executive  and  a former  geology  professor  at  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines. 
"Yes,  it  would  be  a mine,  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  mining  would  be 
opposed  to  it.  Cyanide  is  truly  not  the  issue." 

The  initiative  is  the  latest  in  a series  of  industry  efforts  to  undo  the 
cyanide  ban,  efforts  that  included  a lawsuit  in  federal  court.  The  Montana 
Environmental  Information  Center  also  asked  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  last 
summer  to  order  1-147  off  the  ballot. 

State  officials  say  that  at  Zortman-Landusky,  often  held  up  as  a model 


of  mining  gone  wrong,  the  biggest  environmental  problem  is  metals-laced 
water  that  must  be  captured  and  treated  to  avoid  polluting  streams. 

"There  is  very  little  cyanide  remaining  in  the  water  at  Zortman- 
Landusky,"  said  Wayne  lepson,  a DEQ  hydrologist  who  sees  no  end  to  the  need 
for  water  treatment.  How  to  pay  for  it  is  uncertain. 

For  people  at  Fort  Belknap,  there's  no  escaping  the  fact  that  the 
cyanide  process  was  instrumental  as  Pegasus  Gold  Corp.  calculated  the 
economics  of  mining  at  Zortman-Landusky,  then  decided  to  proceed.  The 
company  mined  in  the  1980s  and  '90s,  filed  for  bankruptcy  in  1998  and 
forfeited  a reclamation  bond  of  $30  million,  well  below  what  cleanup  and 
water  treatment  actually  costs. 

"There  will  be  poison  water  coming  off  that  mine  site  in  perpetuity," 
said  Dim  Densen,  director  of  the  Montana  Environmental  Information  Center. 
"It  has  to  be  treated  and  someone  has  to  pay  for  that  water  treatment.  It 
isn't  the  company  that  created  the  problem  - they've  gone  bankrupt  and 
gone  away,  and  their  bond  was  insufficient.  So  it  will  be  the  taxpayer  who 
will  continue  to  pay." 

The  mining  industry  touts  cyanide  as  safer  than  other  solutions  for 
extracting  gold  and  silver  from  ore,  and  says  the  concentration  for  mining 
is  only  2.5  times  stronger  than  cyanide  in  almonds. 

The  Zortman-Landusky  mines  inarguably  were  a "heap-leach  screwup,"  said 
Smith,  on  the  steering  committee  for  the  pro-initiative  Miners,  Merchants 
and  Montanans  for  lobs  and  Economic  Opportunity.  But  he  added  miners  use 
cyanide  safely  in  this  country  and  others.  He  contends  that  pointing  to 
Zortman-Landusky  as  an  example  of  trouble  to  come  is  unreasonable. 

"If  there  were  no  regulations  in  place,  yeah,  it  would  be  very  high 
risk,"  Smith  said.  "But  what  is  being  proposed  with  1-147  are  a number  of 
safeguards  that  would  virtually  eliminate  the  possibility  of  an 
extraordinary  event." 

DEQ  says  that  while  the  initiative  spells  out  some  measures  offered  as 
safeguards  and  would  put  them  into  law,  they  are  practiced  already. 

At  Fort  Belknap,  tribal  officials  dismiss  claims  of  safety  nets.  They 
also  find  little  concern  beyond  the  reservation  for  issues  such  as 
environmental  damage  disrupting  Indian  spiritual  practices  tied  to  the 
land . 

Cooling  summer  splashes  in  Little  Peoples  Creek  near  the  gateway  to 
Mission  Canyon  have  been  a customary  part  of  a Fort  Belknap  childhood. 
Today,  though,  some  adults  worried  that  mine  drainage  taints  the  water 
hold  kids  back,  said  Dean  Stiffarm,  tribal  liaison  on  the  Zortman-Landusky 
issue . 

"We  don't  even  know  if  our  berries  are  safe  enough  to  eat,"  said 
Catherine  Halver,  75,  a longtime  tribal  voice  on  environmental  issues. 

A 1998  study  by  the  federal  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease 
Registry  found  "nothing  flowing  from  the  mine  sites  that  would  warrant 
people  not  engaging  in  those  activities,"  said  Scott  Haight,  who  works  on 
Zortman-Landusky  issues  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  Lewistown. 

Voters  should  defeat  1-147  because  "these  people  cannot  come  into 
Montana,  rape  this  state  and  leave,"  Halver  said  at  the  Lodge  Pole  senior 
center.  "Pure  and  simple.  This  is  our  home." 

Initiative  137,  the  cyanide  ban  that  1-147  would  reverse,  passed  after 
industry  found  itself  quieted  by  a 1996  law  prohibiting  corporate  spending 
to  support  or  oppose  ballot  measures.  A federal  judge  overturned  that  law 
less  than  two  weeks  before  the  1998  election. 

"The  mining  industry  had  its  hands  tied  while  environmental  groups  were 
playing  on  emotions  about  poisoning  fish  and  people,"  Smith  said.  "This 
time,  we're  coming  out  like  gangbusters . " 
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Black  Mesa  Pipeline  fined  for  slurry  spill 
October  17,  2004 

A company  operating  a 273-mile-long  pipeline  transporting  coal  slurry 
from  Kayenta  to  Laughlin,  Nev.,  again  faces  hefty  fines  for  spilling 
2,300  wet  tons  of  slurry. 

The  latest  fine  of  $27,500  is  the  amount  stipulated  in  a consent  decree 
between  the  state  and  the  pipeline  company  reached  in  2001  to  pay  for 
previous  spills.  The  company  paid  $128,000  the  first  time  to  cover 
clean-up  costs  and  later  paid  another  $229,250  in  penalties. 

"Although  Black  Mesa  has  made  progress  improving  the  operations  of  its 
pipeline,  we  continue  to  be  concerned  about  Black  Mesa's  inability  to 
prevent  discharges  from  the  pipeline,"  said  Steve  Owens,  director  of  the 
Arizona  Department  of  Environmental  Quality. 

The  latest  spill  happened  Aug.  21  and  the  company  has  until  Oct.  31  to 
pay  the  new  fine. 

Each  year  the  pipeline  uses  a billion  gallons  of  water  to  move  powdered 
coal  from  mines  on  Black  Mesa  to  the  Mohave  Power  Plant  in  Laughlin. 

The  company  reported  the  discharge  to  the  ADEQ  as  required  by  the 
consent  decree. 

Black  Mesa  Pipeline,  Inc.  is  a subsidiary  of  Northern  Border  Partners, 
of  Nebraska 
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Northern  Arizona  power  plant,  coal  mine  may  close 
615  would  lose  jobs  in  Arizona,  Nevada 
Max  larman 

The  Arizona  Republic 
October  19,  2004 

Northern  Arizona  communities  from  Bullhead  City  to  Kayenta  are  bracing 
for  the  probable  closure  next  year  of  the  Mohave  Generating  Station  near 
Laughlin,  Nev.,  and  the  potential  loss  of  more  than  600  high-paying  jobs. 

After  years  of  negotiations  with  Hopi  and  Navajo  tribes  over  water  and 
coal  leases,  and  environmental  groups  over  pollution  at  the  Grand  Canyon, 
plant  operator  Southern  California  Edison  says  it  is  now  making  plans  to 
shut  the  plant  at  the  end  of  next  year. 

That's  bad  news  for  the  northwestern  Arizona  communities  of  Bullhead 
City  and  Kingman,  where  many  of  the  plant's  employees  live,  advertisement 
"Any  time  you  lose  that  many  jobs  in  a community  of  this  size,  there  is 
definitely  an  impact,"  said  Richard  Adams,  executive  director  of  the 
Bullhead  Regional  Economic  Development  Authority  in  Bullhead  City.  "Those 


are  high-paying  jobs  that  will  be  very  hard  to  replace." 

But  the  impact  of  the  plant's  closure  would  also  be  felt  on  Black  Mesa 
in  northeastern  Arizona,  where  coal  is  mined  to  fuel  the  plant,  and  in 
metropolitan  Phoenix,  which  relies  on  Mohave's  electricity. 

The  Black  Mesa  Coal  Mine  near  Kayenta  and  a 273-mile  coal  slurry  line 
that  feeds  Mohave  exist  solely  to  supply  the  plant,  their  only  customer. 

The  1, 580-megawatt  plant  is  partially  owned  by  Salt  River  Project  and 
provides  the  Valley  with  320  megawatts  of  low-cost  electricity,  enough  to 
light  100,000  homes.  That  power  would  have  to  be  replaced  when  Mohave 
shuts  down. 

At  issue  is  the  4,000  acre-feet  of  groundwater  per  year  that  is  required 
to  operate  the  coal  mine  and  transport  the  coal  in  a pipeline  to  the  power 
plant . 

The  Hopi  Tribe  believes  the  pumping  is  depleting  the  Navajo  aquifer  and 
causing  sacred  springs  and  water  sources  to  dry  up.  Mine  operator  Peabody 
Energy  Corp.  asserts  that  the  water  being  pumped  amounts  to  only  one-tenth 
of  one  percent  of  the  water  stored  in  the  aquifer,  which  would  be  quickly 
replenished  when  mining  ceases.  But  the  tribes  are  unwilling  to  allow  the 
pumping  of  groundwater  for  mining  beyond  2005. 

In  addition,  the  Navajo  Nation,  to  whom  the  Black  Mesa  is  a sacred  site, 
is  balking  at  continuing  to  allow  Peabody  to  mine  there. 

The  tribe  has  sued  Peabody  to  void  the  coal  lease  at  Black  Mesa, 
alleging  the  company  has  shortchanged  it  on  royalty  payments.  The  tribe  is 
asking  for  $600  million  in  damages  that  could  be  tripled. 

Peabody  officials  don't  believe  there  is  any  merit  to  the  suit  but 
acknowledged  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  mine. 

The  plant  employs  about  325  people  and  pumps  an  estimated  $365  million  a 
year  into  Laughlin  and  northwestern  Arizona  communities.  The  Black  Mesa 
Coal  Mine  employs  240.  An  additional  50  people  work  for  the  Black  Mesa 
Pipeline,  which  caries  the  coal  to  the  plant. 

"Tragically,  these  two  operations  would  cease  if  the  plant  closes,"  said 
Beth  Sutton,  a spokeswoman  for  Peabody. 

Combined  the  plant,  coal  mine  and  pipeline  provide  jobs  for  615  people 
and  have  an  annual  economic  impact  of  more  than  $411  million. 

The  power  plant  could  reopen  in  2009  or  2010,  according  to  Southern 
California  Edison.  But  that  would  require  spending  an  estimated  $1.1 
billion  to  upgrade  the  35-year-old  plant  and  install  pollution  control 
equipment  required  under  a 1999  consent  decree  with  environmental  groups. 
Without  the  upgrades,  the  plant  cannot  legally  operate  past  2005,  when  its 
initial  35-year  operating  permit  expires. 

Southern  California  Edison  Chief  Executive  Officer  A1  Fohrer  said  the 
company  would  like  to  continue  to  operate  the  plant  for  another  20  years 
but  added  that  it  is  not  willing  to  invest  in  the  upgrades  without  a 
binding  agreement  for  water  and  coal  for  the  plant  until  at  least  2026. 

As  a 20  percent  owner,  SRP  would  have  to  come  up  with  $200  million  as 
its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Mohave  upgrades. 

SRP  spokesman  Deff  Lane  said  the  utility  has  begun  looking  at  options 
for  replacing  the  320  megawatts  it  will  lose  when  Mohave  closes. 
Possibilities  include  buying  one  of  the  recently  built  Arizona  power 
plants  that  are  said  to  be  on  the  market  or  expanding  an  existing  power 
plant  near  Springerville . 

"The  important  thing  is  that  we  have  options,"  Lane  said. 

Mohave  is  important  to  both  SRP  and  Southern  California  Edison  because 
it  burns  coal.  Most  new  plants  burn  natural  gas,  which  is  more  expensive 
than  coal  and  is  subject  to  volatile  price  swings. 

Peabody's  Kayenta  Coal  Mine,  adjacent  to  the  Black  Mesa  mine,  would 
continue  to  produce  coal  for  the  SRP-operated  Navajo  Generating  Station 
near  Page  until  2011.  The  coal  is  shipped  via  rail. 

While  negotiations  continue  with  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  tribes  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Southern  California  Edison's  chief  negotiator 
Ann  Cohn  said  the  parties  are  not  close  to  an  agreement. 

Peabody  is  looking  for  new  sources  of  water  and  is  exploring  the 
Coconino  aquifer,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  Navajo  body  and  is  beneath 
private  land  that  could  be  acquired  by  the  company.  Arizona  water  laws 
give  property  owners  access  to  the  water  beneath  their  land. 


The  closure  of  the  power  plant  and  mine  would  hit  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
reservations  - where  jobs  are  scarce  and  unemployment  high  - particularly 
hard . 

The  Hopi  Tribe  receives  $7.7  million,  one-third  its  operating  budget, 
from  coal  royalties.  Some  members  are  concerned  about  the  mine  closing. 

"Shutting  down  the  plant  - forcing  closure  of  the  mine  - would  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  the  Hopi  Tribe.  Our  situation  is  dire,"  Hopi  Tribal 
Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.  said  in  a statement  this  summer. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Navajo  Conference  stresses  pride 
By  Shane  Benjamin 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
October  22,  2004 

When  asking  Mary  Alice  Tsosie  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  Navajo 
Studies  Conference  being  held  this  week  at  Fort  Lewis  College,  she  talks 
about  growing  up  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

She  talks  about  living  in  a hogan,  sleeping  on  sheepskin  and  speaking 
the  Navajo  language.  She  talks  about  living  in  poverty,  without  knowing  it 
was  poverty. 

Tsosie,  54,  is  now  president  of  the  Navajo  Conference  Inc.  Board  of 
Directors.  The  15th  Navajo  Studies  Conference  is  taking  place  Wednesday 
through  Saturday  at  Fort  Lewis  College.  The  event  includes  presentations 
and  workshops  by  prominent  figures  of  Navajo  culture,  exhibits,  vendors 
and  guided  field  trips. 

Tsosie  said  her  childhood  on  the  reservation  took  a major  turn  when  she 
began  attending  boarding  school  at  age  6 or  7. 

No  longer  did  she  have  to  haul  water  for  a bath  - all  she  had  to  do  was 
turn  a knob  for  cold  water  and  another  knob  for  hot  water.  She  no  longer 
had  to  sleep  on  sheepskin;  she  was  given  a bed.  And  no  longer  did  she  have 
to  collect  wood  for  warmth;  the  buildings  were  equipped  with  heat.  She 
learned  to  speak  English  and  was  punished  for  speaking  Navajo. 

Tsosie  said  she  began  questioning  what  it  meant  to  be  a Navajo.  She 
concluded  being  Navajo  meant  a lot  of  hard  work.  It  wasn't  until  she  was 
older  when  she  realized  that  being  Navajo  is  "wonderful,"  because  Navajos 
walk  in  harmony  with  the  universe,  she  said. 

"Thank  you  God,  or  thank  you  whoever  - the  great  Spirit  - I am  Navajo," 
she  said  Thursday  during  an  interview  at  Fort  Lewis  College. 

The  conference  aims  to  teach  students  and  academics  about  the  positive 
aspects  of  being  Navajo,  Tsosie  said.  It  gives  Navajos  a chance  to  meet 
authors  and  leaders  who  have  been  thinking  about  Navajo  issues  for  a long 
time,  she  said.  Most  importantly,  it  creates  an  environment  for  people  to 
be  proud  of  their  Navajo  culture.  It  also  allows  participants  to  think 
about  whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  ideas  being  shared. 

"We  really  would  like  college  students  to  attend,"  Tsosie  said.  "We 
really  make  our  costs  reasonable  so  they  can  attend.  ...It's  really  an 
excellent  ground  for  meeting  the  people  who  are  now  working  in  Navajo 
studies . " 

Keynote  speakers  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  were  Leonard  Tsosie,  a 
senator  for  the  New  Mexico  Legislature;  and  Tom  Arviso,  chief  executive 
officer  and  publisher  of  The  Navajo  Times.  At  noon  today,  Peterson  Zah, 
special  advisor  to  the  president  and  former  chairman  of  the  Navajo  Nation, 
will  speak  in  the  Student  Memorial  Lounge  at  FLC. 

Reach  Staff  Writer  Shane  Benjamin  here  . 


Copyright  c.  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Supervisors  to  drop  Vasquez  plan 

Locals  object  to  use  of  estate  land  as  park  buffer 
By  Susan  Abram 
Staff  Writer 
October  18,  2004 

AGUA  DULCE  - Plans  to  buy  an  estate  bordering  Vasquez  Rocks  Natural  Area 
to  protect  the  American  Indian  artifacts  on  the  land  are  expected  to  be 
dropped  today  after  residents  and  community  leaders  objected. 

Los  Angeles  County  supervisors  are  expected  to  vote  to  rescind  plans  to 
buy  the  4.7  acres  at  32944  Agua  Dulce  Canyon  Road,  in  the  eight-home  Asher 
Ranch  neighborhood. 

In  Dune,  county  supervisors  allocated  $50,000  to  conduct  a feasibility 
and  environmental  study  and  to  send  a nonbinding  letter  stating  the 
county's  intent  to  complete  the  purchase. 

County  officials  had  said  the  land  would  provide  a buffer  zone  to  help 
protect  trails  as  well  as  the  ancient  petroglyphs  left  by  tribes  that 
lived  among  Vasquez 's  jagged  rock  formations. 

The  estate  that  was  considered  would  have  been  used  as  a possible 
ranger's  station,  but  residents  of  the  Asher  Ranch  neighborhood  expressed 
concerns  during  a meeting  with  county  officials  in  September,  saying  the 
county  did  not  make  its  intent  known. 

"It  was  definitely  the  right  decision  on  their  part  to  drop  it,"  said 
Asher  Ranch  resident  Robert  Alderman  Dr.  "It  was  ill-conceived." 

"We  sought  community  input  on  it,  and  overwhelmingly  the  consensus  of 
the  community  was  no,  that  wasn't  a good  idea,"  agreed  Tony  Bell, 
spokesman  for  Los  Angeles  County  Supervisor  Michael  D.  Antonovich.  "We're 
always  looking  to  improve  the  facility,  and  this  was  one  avenue.  We're 
hoping  we  can  expand  it  to  where  it  works  for  the  community." 

County  parks  staff  members  have  been  working  with  the  Agua  Dulce  Town 
Council  since  2001  to  develop  an  interpretive  center  plan.  The  county  has 
bought  a variety  of  parcels  to  expand  the  park,  currently  at  907  acres. 
Thousands  of  visitors  come  to  the  park  each  year  to  climb  the  jagged  rock 
formations  that  jut  out  from  the  ground  at  45-degree  angles.  Vasquez  Rocks, 
named  after  1800s-era  bandit  Tiburcio  Vasquez,  is  also  a popular  filming 
location . 

Susan  Abram,  (661)  257-5257  susan.abram@dailynews.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 
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State  opts  out  of  riverbed  court  fight  for  now 
October  19,  2004 

HELENA  - On  a party-line  vote,  the  state  Land  Board  decided  Monday  that 


now  is  not  the  night  time  to  get  involved  in  an  energy  development 
company's  lawsuit  over  the  validity  of  its  state  gas  leases  in 
southeastern  Montana. 

The  three  Democratic  members  of  the  board  said  they  need  more 
information  about  possible  effects  of  the  legal  fight,  particularly  on  the 
rights  of  private  landowners  and  the  adjacent  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Reservation . 

The  Republican  members.  Gov.  Dudy  Martz  and  Secretary  of  State  Bob  Brown, 
argued  that  the  controversy  already  involves  the  state,  so  waiting  to 
enter  the  suit  makes  no  sense. 

The  dispute  centers  on  ownership  of  the  bed  of  the  Tongue  River,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation. 

Fidelity  Exploration  & Production  Co.  obtained  seven  oil  and  gas  leases 
from  the  state  in  2002  to  drill  for  coalbed  methane  from  under  what  the 
state  considers  to  be  the  state-owned  bed  of  the  Tongue  River. 

But  the  federal  government  contends  half  of  the  riverbed  belongs  to  the 
Cheyenne  Tribe  because  the  reservation's  eastern  boundary  bisects  the 
river . 

Fidelity  sued  in  federal  court  three  months  ago,  saying  the  riverbed 
belongs  to  the  state  and  not  the  tribe.  The  question  is  important  because 
the  owner  will  get  a portion  of  royalties  from  any  production  on  the 
surrounding  land,  and  tribal  ownership  would  mean  the  state  leases  are 
invalid . 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  agrees  with 
Fidelity  that  Montana  owns  the  riverbed,  and  wants  permission  to  join  the 
suit . 

Don  Metropoulos,  Fidelity  attorney,  said  the  board  should  let  the  state 
intervene  in  the  suit  in  order  to  protect  its  property  claim  to  the 
riverbed.  The  state  owns  the  river  and  the  beneficiaries  of  state  land  use 
deserve  to  have  their  interests  protected,  he  said. 

Department  officials  estimate  the  state  could  earn  $250,000  a year  from 
the  gas  production  adjacent  to  the  160  acres  of  riverbed. 

The  state  believes  it  has  owned  the  riverbed  since  statehood  in  1889. 

That  was  11  years  before  a presidential  order  moved  the  reservation 
boundary  10  miles  west  to  the  middle  of  the  river. 

But  Attorney  General  Mike  McGrath,  one  of  the  Democratic  board  members, 
said  he  heard  nothing  about  the  suit  until  a few  days  ago. 

"This  is  news  to  me,"  he  said.  "This  is  not  a decision  we  should  make 
with  two  days  notice  to  the  state's  chief  legal  officer." 

McGrath  questioned  whether  the  suit  was  premature,  since  no  one  has 
challenged  the  state  leases.  Fie  warned  the  court  fight  could  have  unknown 
effects  on  a water  rights  compact  between  the  state  and  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribe. 

Bud  Clinch,  DNRC  director,  said  staffers  for  each  of  the  board  members 
were  informed  of  the  issue  last  month  and  McGrath  apparently  has  a problem 
getting  information  from  his  staff. 

State  Auditor  Dohn  Morrison,  a Democrat  and  also  an  attorney,  said  he 
was  worried  about  the  effect  of  the  suit  on  the  property  rights  of 
landowners  living  along  the  east  side  of  the  river.  A ruling  that  the 
state  owns  the  riverbed  would  mean  they  do  not  have  a claim  to  the  half  of 
the  bed  east  of  the  reservation  boundary,  he  noted. 

William  Walksalong,  a Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council  member,  urged  the 
board  to  keep  the  state  out  of  the  suit,  saying  Montana  has  no  valid  claim 
to  the  riverbed  because  the  waterway  was  never  designated  a navigable 
river,  a requirement  for  state  ownership. 

Also,  Walksalong  said,  the  state  has  waited  too  long  to  raise  a claim 
that  it  owns  the  riverbed. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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WWII  vet  leaves  behind  dream 
Connie  Cone  Sexton 
The  Arizona  Republic 
October  19,  2004 

His  was  the  kind  of  face  you'd  say  had  character,  sharpened  by  his  smile 
and  his  twinkling  eyes. 

If  you  were  working  out  in  your  front  yard  and  he  was  passing  by,  he'd 
stop  to  chat  but  wouldn't  stay  too  long.  He  wasn't  one  to  gossip  and 
didn't  care  to  badmouth  anyone.  But  he  would  tease  you  if  your  grass  was 
growing  a little  high  or  your  flowers  looked  a bit  droopy.  Some  days,  he'd 
sit  in  his  lawn  chair  on  his  driveway,  giving  observations  to  his  fellow 
Phoenix  residents  on  this  or  that  he  thought  you  needed  to  fix. 

He'd  punctuate  all  that  "help"  with  a grin. 

Friends  never  knew  all  the  gossip  he  probably  could  have  shared.  He  was 
involved  in  too  many  organizations,  had  so  many  friends.  And  they  may  not 
have  known  what  a service  he  gave  to  his  country. 

When  Kent  Ware  Sr.  died  Aug.  13  at  age  81,  he  left  behind  more  than 
memories  and  a lot  of  connections.  He  left  behind  a dream. 

Ware,  who  was  born  in  Chickasha,  Okla.,  on  Sept.  29,  1922,  was  a member 
of  the  Kiowa  Tribe  and  a member  of  the  Kiowa  Black  Leggings  Warrior 
Society. 

He  served  during  World  War  II  as  a tech  sergeant  and  aerial  gunner  on  B- 
17s  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

Ware  put  33  combat  missions  behind  him  when  he  returned  home.  His  was 
highly  decorated  for  his  service,  including  four  Bronze  Stars,  a 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  a Purple  Heart. 

Years  after  the  war,  he  went  to  work  for  a telephone  company,  digging 
holes  for  poles.  He  moved  on  to  sales,  where  his  personality  helped  get 
him  in  the  door.  . 

He  never  lost  his  satisfaction  for  having  served  his  country  and  in 
recent  years,  that  contentment  became  one  mission  left  to  do. 

One  day,  while  he  was  sitting  at  a restaurant  with  other  Native  American 
veterans,  the  group  began  discussing  an  idea.  What  resulted  was  a 
blueprint  for  creating  a national  memorial,  an  American  Indian  Veterans 
Memorial . 

The  concept  began  in  1996  and  about  six  months  ago,  the  dream  became 
part  of  the  site  plan  at  Steele  Indian  School  Park  at  Third  Street  and 
McDowell  Road  in  Phoenix.  The  park,  which  opened  in  2001,  has  space 
dedicated  for  the  memorial. 

Ware  knew  the  obstacles  and  was  discouraged  by  the  task  of  trying  to 
raise  $2.5  million. 

About  $70,000  has  been  raised  by  a committee  working  on  the  project, 
said  member  Loren  Tapahe,  publisher  of  Arizona  Native  Scene,  a Mesa-based 
magazine.  Information  about  the  memorial  is  available  at  (602)  448-0260  or 
www.aivmo.org. 

"He  was  a very  vibrant,  hard-working  man  that  didn't  take  any  guff  from 
anyone,"  Tapahe  said. 

Those  who  supported  Ware  want  to  finish  his  dream. 

"This  memorial  will  be  a national  memorial  for  males,  females,  all 
Native  Americans  who  fought  even  prior  to  World  War  I,  even  those  who 
fought  against  the  cavalry,"  Tapahe  said.  "He  always  kept  the  committee  on 
track  to  its  purpose." 

Tapahe  said  Ware  and  his  family  will  be  honored  during  a program  at 
6 p..m.  Nov.  11  at  the  Heard  Museum,  2301  N.  Central  Ave.  in  Phoenix. 

Longtime  neighbor  Pat  Viss  said  she  will  remember  not  only  his  passion 
for  the  memorial  but  his  kindness  as  a neighbor. 

"He  would  bang  on  my  door,  as  opposed  to  a quiet  knock,"  she  said.  He'd 
often  stop  to  deliver  fruits  and  vegetables  he  had  picked  up  at  a roadside 
farm  on  his  way  home  from  visiting  Prescott.  "He  had  a commanding  presence 
about  him  and  I can  still  feel  his  endearing  sprit,"  Viss  said. 


Survivors  include  his  wife,  lane;  daughters  lanet  Baird  and  Susan 
Larson;  son  Kent  lr.;  sisters  lean  Whitley  and  Marlene  Denney;  brother 
Larry  Barwick;  nine  grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Injured  Dine'  vet  questions  war 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
October  19,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK  - U.S.  Army  Sgt.  Terrell  Dawes  served  two  tours  of  duty  in 
Afghanistan  after  terrorists  launched  an  attack  on  the  United  States  on 
Sept.  11.  When  he  went  to  war,  he  knew  what  he  was  fighting  for. 

Last  month,  Dawes  was  injured  in  a car-bombing  incident  in  Iraq.  He's 
still  not  sure  what  that  was  all  about,  but  his  uncertainty  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  "fog  of  war." 

Sgt.  Dawes  received  an  official  welcome  home  by  Navajo  Nation  President 
loe  Shirley  Dr.  and  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  during  Monday's  kickoff  of 
the  fall  session. 

"As  you  know,  America  is  at  war  and  unfortunately  we  continue  to  feel 
the  impacts  at  home,"  President  Shirley  said.  "On  Aug.  15,  Army  Pfc.  Harry 
D.  Shondee  Dr.,  19,  of  Ganado,  Ariz.,  was  killed  in  Baghdad,  Iraq,  as  a 
result  of  a nearby  car  bombing,  and  just  three  weeks  later,  on  Sept.  6, 
Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Quinn  A.  Keith,  20,  of  Layton,  Utah,  was  killed  during  a 
terrorist  attack  at  Fallujah,  Iraq.  These  two  brave  soldiers  chose  to 
serve  our  country  and  paid  the  ultimate  sacrifice." 

While  the  Navajo  Nation  has  felt  the  pain  and  loss  of  these  young  Navajo 
men  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  the  president  said,  "many  of  our  soldiers 
continue  to  defend  this  country  we  love  and  some  have  returned  home,  as  in 
the  case  of  Army  Sgt.  Terrell  Dawes,  who  suffered  serious  injury  from 
military  combat . " 

Shirley  said  Dawes  is  another  Navajo  warrior  who  chose  to  serve  during 
this  time  of  conflict  and  sacrificed  a great  deal  for  the  liberty  of 
others  in  a foreign  land.  "Sgt.  Dawes  returns  to  the  Navajo  Nation,  a 
decorated  war  veteran.  Thank  you,  Sgt.  Dawes  for  serving  your  country  and 
our  Navajo  people." 

Delegate  Derry  Bodie  of  Sanostee  Chapter  had  one  question:  "Sgt.  Dawes, 
was  it  worth  it  to  put  your  life  on  the  line?" 

Dawes  pondered  the  question.  "Was  it  worth  it?  I don't  really  have  an 
answer.  I served  in  the  first  war  in  Afghanistan  when  9/11  started.  I 
served  two  tours  there.  When  we  were  fighting  there,  it  felt  like  we  were 
there  for  a reason,  because  they  attacked  the  United  States  supposedly 
they  did. 

"But  then  I got  sent  to  Iraq  and  it  felt  like  we  were  fighting  for 
nothing.  It's  like  we  were  fighting  for  their  freedom  when  we  should  be 
fighting  for  our  freedom." 

Dawes  drew  a round  of  applause. 

"It's  like  we're  out  there  just  picking  a fight.  Every  day  we're  in 
battle.  We're  getting  shot  at  and  we  start  shooting  back.  We  lose  someone, 
we  get  someone  injured.  Like  me,  I got  hit  by  a bomb.  Maybe,  it's  like,  it 
wasn't  worth  it.  The  first  war,  it  was  for  a reason;  but  this  war,  it's 
like,  it  wasn't  worth  it  at  all,"  Dawes  said. 

"They  gave  me  all  these  medals:  'Hey,  here's  a Purple  Heart.'  They  can 
take  that  all  back  as  long  as  I can  walk  normal  again  not  for  no  reason." 
Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Tepee  incident  upsets  Indian  students 
By  GAIL  SCHONTZLER,  Chronicle  Staff  Writer 
October  19,  2004 

Dusty  Rose  Hirsch  was  mad  Monday  when  she  found  out  that  the  Plains 
Indian  tepee  that  she  and  other  American  Indian  students  had  erected  on 
the  Montana  State  University  campus  had  been  defaced. 

"I'm  kind  of  outraged,"  said  Hirsch,  23,  a Blackfeet  and  senior  in 
elementary  education. 

The  tepee  has  stood  for  about  three  weeks  on  the  north  side  of  Wilson 
Hall,  near  the  door  to  the  American  Indian  Council  Resource  Center,  the 
support  center  and  hangout  for  MSU's  Indian  students. 

Someone  had  written  the  F-word  on  the  tepee  canvas,  followed  by  "IN," 
which  the  students  speculated  was  intended  to  mean  Indian,  said  Campus 
Police  Chief  Robert  Putzke. 

The  graffiti  was  small  - only  about  12  inches  long  - but  it  upset 
several  of  the  Indian  students  who  gathered  Monday  at  the  resource  center. 

"I  love  it  here,"  said  Brad  Hall,  19,  American  Indian  Council  co- 
president, and  other  students  agreed. 

Still,  the  incident  underscored  their  unease  at  being  a minority  on 
campus  - even  a campus  that's  working  hard  to  make  them  feel  welcome  and 
comfortable . 

"We  do  want  this  campus  to  be  warm  and  inviting  for  all  students, 
particularly  students  of  diverse  backgrounds,"  said  MSU  President  Geoff 
Gamble. 

But  according  to  the  Indian  students,  slurs  and  slights  aren't  uncommon. 

Mary  Lee  Not  Afraid,  22,  a nursing  major  and  Crow,  said  she  got  an  ugly 
series  of  instant  messages  recently  while  working  on  the  Internet  at  her 
home  in  married  student  housing. 

An  anonymous  writer,  using  the  name  psychoticserenity,  called  her  a 
"welfare  bunny,"  "prairie  nig"  and  "you  stupid  f--ing  indian." 

"It  got  worse  and  worse,"  she  said.  "I  clicked  off." 

Other  students  recalled  getting  the  cold  shoulder  from  girls  on  a dorm 
floor,  gruff  treatment  from  store  clerks,  racial  insults  from  guys  yelling 
from  passing  cars  downtown,  and  having  no  one  talk  to  them  in  a class  of 
300  students. 

Hall  said  it's  tough  to  go  from  being  in  the  majority  on  a reservation 
to  being  in  the  minority  on  campus. 

The  tepee  is  a symbol  of  Indian  people.  Hall  said.  "My  grandparents, 
their  grandparents  were  all  taught  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  It's 
things  like  this  that  (make  us  wonder)  - Should  we  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves?" 

"There  are  a lot  of  folks  who  aren't  prejudiced,"  said  Dustin  Walter,  30, 
a nursing  student  and  Blackfeet.  "We  want  to  place  shame  and  guilt  on 
people  who  pull  these  kinds  of  stunts." 

3im  Burns,  MSU's  Native  American  student  advisor,  sees  the  tepee 
incident  as  isolated. 

"It's  small,  but  when  people  are  hurt  it  doesn't  have  to  be  large,"  he 
said.  On  the  other  hand,  "We've  come  a long  ways  on  this  campus.  Overall, 

I think  we've  got  a great  campus  with  a lot  of  support." 

One  of  Gamble's  goals  is  to  make  MSU  the  "campus  of  choice"  for  Montana 
Indians.  He  is  hoping  to  form  a Council  of  Elders  to  advise  him,  and  raise 
money  to  build  a new  Native  American  student  center. 

Gamble  is  proud  that  Indian  freshman  enrollment  doubled  this  fall. 


although  he  conceded  it  had  started  low. 

"We  have  a lot  more  to  do  yet/'  Gamble  said. 

Gail  Schontzler  is  at  gails@dailychronicle.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  the  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle. 
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'This  is  a time  of  action’ 

By  LAURA  TODE  - IR  Staff  Writer 
October  16,  2004 

American  Indian  educators,  advocates  and  tribal  leaders  faced  a daunting 
task  Friday,  as  the  Indian  Education  Summit  convened  in  Helena.  Their 
charge:  to  come  up  with  solutions  to  address  concerns  in  Indian  education 
including  low  standardized  test  scores,  rising  dropout  rates  and  federal 
compliance  - and  to  launch  an  action  plan  to  implement  their  ideas. 

"This  is  a time  of  action,"  Montana  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Linda  McCulloch  said.  "We  must  create  opportunities  for  future 
generations  of  American  Indian  students. 

Research  compiled  by  the  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction  indicates 
that  Native  American  children  make  up  11  percent  of  Montana's  K-12  public 
school  population,  and  almost  70  percent  live  on  or  near  a reservation. 
Better  than  half  of  all  Montana's  American  Indian  children  are  eligible 
for  free  and  reduced  cost  lunch  - an  indicator  of  poverty. 

Nearly  all  - some  90  percent  - of  the  schools  and  districts  that  educate 
a majority  of  Native  American  children  have  been  identified  for 
improvement,  as  defined  by  federal  No  Child  Left  Behind  regulations. 

While  the  future  of  American  Indian  Education  may  seem  bleak,  McCulloch 
said,  it's  also  improving.  Montana's  Native  American  children  in  the 
fourth  and  eighth  grades  are  the  fastest  improving  group  on  the  Iowa  Test 
of  Basic  Skills,  administered  annually.  Some  14  percent  of  residents  on 
the  Ft.  Belknap  and  Rocky  Boy  reservations  reported  attaining  an 
associates  degree,  which  exceeds  the  state  average,  McCullogh  told  the 
group . 

"A  good  education  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  these  children's 
future,"  she  added. 

Rep.  Norma  Bixby  described  a long  history  of  Indian  education  in  Montana 
that  often  resulted  in  disappointment. 

"We've  come  a long  way  since  I started  in  the  mid  80s  and  we've  seen 
changes,  but  not  enough,"  Bixby  said,  encouraging  summit  participants  to 
focus  on  the  future. 

"Now's  the  time  to  set  a new  direction,  a new  history  and  a new  future 
for  our  children,"  she  added. 

Those  in  attendance  started  their  morning  with  a deluge  of  research  on 
Native  American  education  presented  by  William  Demmert,  Dr.  one  of  the 
nation's  foremost  researchers  on  Indian  education  and  an  advocate  of 
Indian  education  on  Capitol  Hill.  His  work  centered  on  early  childhood 
education  as  well  as  the  importance  of  teaching  native  languages  in 
Indian  schools. 

"We  have  to  do  something  from  the  very  beginning,"  he  said,  adding  that 
his  research  shows  parent  and  community  involvement  can  significantly 
influence  long  term  academic  success. 

In  response  to  audience  questions  regarding  the  federal  No  Child  Left 
Behind  Act,  Demmert  said  the  policy  needs  to  be  changed  to  accommodate 
the  United  State's  native  students.  According  to  Demmert,  the  testing 
methods  need  to  be  culturally  fair  and  recognize  native  language  teachers 
in  schools  as  "highly  qualified."  Both  standardized  test  scores  and 
highly  qualified  educators  are  benchmarks  in  the  federal  mandates. 

The  conference  will  continue  today,  with  participants  working  in  small 


groups  and  panel  discussion. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Helena  Independent  Record. 
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American  Indian  teacher  training  center  opens 
By  The  Associated  Press 
October  22,  2004 

SHERIDAN,  Wyo.  (AP)  - Northern  Wyoming  is  a good  place  to  train  teachers 
for  working  in  American  Indian,  Eskimo  and  Hawaiian-native  schools  because 
many  important  events  in  American  Indian  history  have  happened  there,  the 
school's  director  says. 

Craig  Dougherty  is  both  superintendent  of  Sheridan  County's  rural 
schools  and  executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Indian,  Alaskan  and 
Hawaiian  Educational  Development  Center  in  Sheridan.  More  than  100  people 
attended  a ribbon-cutting  ceremony  for  the  center  Wednesday. 

"This  is  the  epicenter.  This  is  the  place  this  needs  to  happen  in," 
Dougherty  said  before  the  ceremony  began. 

The  ceremony  included  a ribbon-cutting  and  blessings  by  the  Rev.  Newton 
and  Amelia  Old  Crow  of  First  Crow  Indian  Baptist  Church  in  Lodge  Grass, 

Mont . 

Dougherty  said  he  is  directing  the  center  free  of  charge. 

The  center's  name,  he  said,  reflects  the  fact  that  it  will  train  not 
only  teachers  of  American  Indian  children  in  the  lower  48  states,  but  also 
teachers  of  Eskimo  (who  do  not  consider  themselves  American  Indian)  and 
native  Hawaiian  children. 

He  said  that  even  though  a lot  of  reservations  are  isolated,  it  has  been 
shown  that  children  on  them  can  learn  from  well-trained  teachers. 

At  the  St.  Labre  school  on  Montana's  Cheyenne  Reservation,  83  percent  of 
students  taught  by  professionally  trained  teachers  last  year  were  reading 
above  the  national  average  for  their  grades,  he  said. 

Those  attending  the  ceremony  included  Sen.  Mike  Enzi,  R-Wyo.,  a Sheridan 
native  who  sponsored  an  appropriations  request  that  secured  $500,000  for 
the  center.  Enzi  submitted  a bill  this  year  that  would  appropriate  $4.5 
million  for  the  center,  Dougherty  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Celebrate  Native  Languages  and  Cultures 

Seventh  annual  "Celebration  of  Indian  Languages  and  Cultures"  planned 
NORMAN  OK 
Jennifer  Tedlock 
October  19,  2004 

"All  of  these  [Native  American]  languages  are  endangered,"  said  Alice 
Anderton,  Executive  Director  of  the  Intertribal  Wordpath  Society.  "Time  is 


running  out." 

"We  still  have  about  25  languages  spoken  here  in  Oklahoma/'  Anderton 
told  the  Native  American  Times.  That  is  why  IWS's  work  is  so  important. 

All  of  the  languages  are  considered  "endangered".  Without  careful 
preservation  they  will  disappear  - as  will  the  cultures  they  are  so  deeply 
connected  with. 

The  seventh  annual  "Celebration  of  Indian  Language  and  Culture"  will  be 
held  on  Friday,  October  22  in  Norman,  Oklahoma.  The  celebration  is  set  to 
take  place  from  4:30  to  10:30  p.m.  at  the  Cleveland  County  Fairgrounds. 

It  is  an  opportunity  to  hear  some  of  Oklahoma's  Native  languages,  listen 
so  Native  songs,  and  buy  genuine  Native  goods.  This  event  is  not  about 
mourning  the  loss  of  traditional  languages,  but  rather  about  celebrating 
the  remaining  ones. 

Margaret  Mauldin,  who  helped  create  a Creek  dictionary  and  developed  the 
curriculum  for  teaching  the  language  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  will 
lead  a workshop  on  making  children's  books  in  Native  American  languages. 

That  event  will  kick  things  off  on  Friday,  October  22. 

The  main  program,  featuring  stories,  songs  and  poetry  in  a selection  of 
Native  languages  from  around  the  state,  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  English 
translations  will  be  provided,  as  will  commentary  about  the  importance  of 
each  language  to  its  culture. 

Durbin  Feeling  (Cherokee)  will  emcee  the  event,  announcing  the  program 
in  both  Cherokee  and  English.  Presenters  include  Mogre  Lookout  (Osage)  of 
Pawhuska,  Henry  Leib  (Ponca)  and  students  from  Red  Rock,  Gus  Palmer,  Dr. 

(Kiowa)  of  Norman,  Geneva  Navarro  (Comanche)  of  Lawton,  University  of 
Oklahoma  instructors  LeRoy  Sealy  and  Brenda  Samuels  (Choctaw)  and  students, 
and  Lahoma  Burd  (Kickapoo).  Evans  Ray  Satepauhoodle  (Kiowa)  of  Hominy  will 
sing  Kiowa  songs  at  the  drum. 

At  around  mid-evening,  a dramatic  "ceremony  of  commitment"  to  honor 
Oklahoma  languages  will  be  held.  This  ceremony  celebrates  the  languages 
that  still  exist.  Candles  for  each  of  those  25  languages  will  be  lit  in 
what  Anderton  called  a "powerful"  and  "moving"  ceremony. 

The  Intertribal  Wordpath  Society  was  created  in  1996  and  incorporated 
the  following  year.  According  to  their  website,  IWS  assists  Oklahoma 
language  preservation  with:  fund  raising,  public  speaking,  a television 
show  - "Wordpath",  "Pathways"  newletter,  exhibits  and  educational  programs 
for  the  general  public,  production  of  language-related  items,  information 
archives,  teacher  training  and  publications,  workshops,  demonstration 
projects,  advice  on  alphabets,  materials  and  curricula,  and  their  annual 
Celebration . 

To  find  out  more  about  the  Celebration  of  Indian  Language  and  Culture, 
visit  www.ahalenia.com/iws.  Cleveland  County  Fairgrounds  are  located  at 
615  E.  Robinson  in  Norman. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Tribe  Aims  to  Bring  Oyster  Out  of  Shell 

Indians  want  to  restore  threatened  Olympias  to  dominance,  on  beaches  and  dinner  plates. 
October  17,  2004 

By  Rebecca  Cook,  Associated  Press  Writer 

SQUAXIN  ISLAND,  Wash.  - The  mud  sucks  at  Brian  Allen's  hip  boots  as  he 
walks  across  the  beach  searching  for  the  elusive  Olympia  oyster. 

The  tiny,  tasty  oyster  once  covered  south  Puget  Sound  beaches  like  a 
white  blanket,  and  played  a starring  role  in  local  Indian  tribes'  diet  and 
economy. 


But  20th  century  pollution  drove  the  Olympias  to  the  brink  of  extinction. 

Now  the  Squaxin  Island  Tribe  is  working  to  restore  Olympias  to  their 
rightful  dominance,  both  on  the  beaches  and  on  their  dinner  tables. 

Allen,  a tribal  shellfish  biologist,  liked  what  he  saw  one  morning  this 
summer  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Squaxin  Island. 

"They're  all  over  the  place.  This  is  dynamite,"  he  said. 

The  Olympia  oysters  the  tribe  planted  two  years  ago  have  spawned  a 
successful  wild  oyster  bed.  But  why  the  fragile,  fickle  Olympias  thrive  on 
one  beach  and  wither  on  another  remains  a mystery. 

For  biologists,  it's  a scientific  puzzle.  For  tribal  members,  saving  the 
Olympia  oysters  may  be  the  key  to  preserving  an  important  part  of  their 
culture. 

Salmon  are  the  iconic  animal  for  Puget  Sound  tribes.  Tribes  still 
celebrate  the  big  yearly  runs  of  salmon  from  the  ocean  to  the  rivers  with 
ceremonies  and  feasts.  But  oysters  were  the  tribes'  daily  bread. 

"It  was  a constant  food  source  for  the  tribes,"  said  Dim  Peters,  natural 
resources  director  for  the  Squaxin  Island  Tribe.  They  ate  Olympias  nearly 
every  day  - raw,  steamed  in  fire  pits  on  the  beach,  or  dried  and  smoked. 
Families  would  string  the  oysters  together  and  hang  them  in  their  rafters 
to  dry,  so  garlands  of  Olympia  oysters  decorated  every  Squaxin  Islander's 
home. 

Olympias  are  unlike  any  other  oyster.  They're  small,  with  shells  about 
the  size  of  a silver  dollar  and  oysters  about  the  size  of  a quarter. 

Legend  has  it  that  early  civic  boosters  plied  Washington  leaders  with  the 
tasty  native  oysters  to  persuade  them  to  put  the  capital  in  Olympia.  (It 
worked.)  Their  delicate  and  complex  flavor  has  been  described  as  mild, 
salty-sweet,  like  fresh-cut  grass,  creamy,  nutty  and  metallic. 

To  Squaxin  Island  tribal  members  old  enough  to  remember  when  Olympia 
oysters  were  plentiful,  they  simply  taste  like  home. 

"I  like  them  fresh  off  the  beach,"  Peters  said.  "I  know  I can  taste  the 
difference  between  a Mud  Bay  oyster  and  one  from  somewhere  else.  They're 
tastier. " 

Squaxin  Islanders  also  used  Olympia  oysters  as  currency  in  trade  with 
other  tribes,  which  is  why  piles  of  oyster  shells  have  been  found  at 
ancient  tribal  sites  hundreds  of  miles  inland. 

Trouble  for  the  oysters  began  soon  after  white  settlers  arrived  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  minutes  of  a tribal  council  meeting  in  the  mid- 
1860s  describe  tribal  shellfish  growers  complaining  that  pollution  from 
timber  mills  was  killing  off  their  oyster  beds,  according  to  Charlene 
Krise,  executive  director  of  the  Squaxin  Island  Museum.  By  the  1940s  the 
Olympia  oyster  industry  was  wiped  out.  A few  commercial  growers  kept  a 
limited  supply  alive. 

There's  enough  blame  to  go  around  for  the  wild  Olympias'  decline:  timber 
mills,  farms,  rapid  population  growth,  invasive  species,  over-harvesting. 

As  Olympias  died  off.  Pacific  oysters  were  introduced  to  Puget  Sound  and 
replaced  them  as  the  dominant  oyster.  Hardier  and  easier  to  grow,  what 
they  lacked  in  complex  flavors  they  made  up  for  in  size. 

Now  Olympias  are  getting  a second  chance.  Puget  Sound  water  has  gotten 
cleaner  thanks  to  tougher  pollution  laws  and  better  conservation.  The 
Squaxin  Island  Tribe  started  working  on  Olympia  restoration  about  15  years 
ago,  Peters  said. 

In  2002  and  2003,  with  help  from  the  nonprofit  Puget  Sound  Restoration 
Fund,  they  planted  about  155,000  oyster  seeds  on  three  Squaxin  Island 
beaches.  Over  the  last  year  the  oysters  have  made  a comeback. 

So,  what  are  they  doing  right?  That's  what  Allen  and  other  tribal 
biologists  hope  to  learn.  Armed  with  calipers  and  a clipboard  on  the  beach 
and  a microscope  back  at  the  lab,  Allen  studies  the  wild-growing  Olympias 
for  answers. 

"What's  different  about  this  beach?"  he  wonders  aloud  as  he  pulls  his 
boat  up  to  the  oyster-strewn  shore.  Where  do  Olympia  oysters  naturally 
like  to  grow  and  what  are  the  best  conditions?  Why  do  the  larva  latch  onto 
certain  materials  and  not  others?  How  do  today's  Olympia  oysters  differ 
from  the  ones  Peters'  ancestors  knew? 

"Not  only  am  I asking  questions,  I'm  getting  more  questions  as  I go 
along,"  Allen  said. 


Some  clues  are  coming  from  an  archeological  site  on  Eld  Inlet,  at  the 
waterfront  property  of  former  Secretary  of  State  Ralph  Munro.  There, 
scientists  have  found  a deposit  of  oyster  shells,  called  a "midden,"  that 
is  between  500  and  1,000  years  old.  Tribal  biologist  Ian  Childs  said  they 
had  discovered  that  while  modern  Olympias  were  round,  the  old  shells  grew 
in  a teardrop  shape,  probably  because  they  were  more  crowded. 

What  they  really  want  to  do  is  analyze  the  DNA  of  the  old  Olympia  shells 
to  learn  about  the  world  of  the  native  Puget  Sound  oyster.  The  only 
problem,  Childs  said,  is  "lots  of  shells  and  no  money." 

The  Squaxin  Island  Tribe  is  one  of  several  tribes,  government  agencies, 
businesses  and  conservation  groups  working  to  bring  back  the  Olympia 
oyster.  Since  1999,  the  Puget  Sound  Restoration  Fund  has  planted  nearly  5 
million  oyster  seeds  around  Puget  Sound  and  the  Hood  Canal.  Major  funding 
for  the  roughly  $500,000  project  has  come  from  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration. 

Squaxin  Island  tribal  members  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Olympia 
oysters  will  once  again  be  an  everyday  meal  instead  of  a rare  treat. 

Leo  Henry,  56,  a retired  logger,  remembers  big  family  suppers  on  the 
beach,  where  dozens  of  relatives  and  friends  would  gather  to  steam  oysters 
and  clams. 

"They  were  real  plentiful,  and  now  they're  slowly  making  their  way 
back,"  Henry  said.  "The  Olympia  oysters  are  going  to  come  back." 

He  hopes  to  revive  the  family  tradition,  which  petered  out  after  his 
parents  died.  When  he  does,  Henry  said,  he  hopes  to  celebrate  with  Olympia 
oysters . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Tribal  colleges  get  strong  leaders 
October  19,  2004 

American  Indian  reservations  and  their  governments  sometimes  lack  the 
openness  and  efficiency  of  the  state  and  federal  government  systems. 
Mistakes  and  scandals  sometime  are  splashed  over  regional  and  national 
newspapers . 

Yet,  hidden  behind  those  headlines  are  some  really  outstanding  leaders. 

I met  two  of  them  recently:  tribal  college  presidents  Cindy  Lindquist-Mala 
and  Carol  Davis. 

They  are  outstanding  leaders  who  get  little  attention  in  the  media. 

Lindquist-Mala  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Spirit  Lake  tribal  college, 
which  is  called  Cankdeska  Cikana  (Little  Hoop),  a year  ago.  Cankdeska 
Cikana  (pronounced  Chank-DESK-ah  CHEEK-in-naw)  is  one  of  the  smaller 
tribal  colleges  in  the  state.  The  college  has  seen  presidents  come  and  go 
over  the  years. 

Although  Lindquist-Mala  currently  is  working  on  her  doctoral  degree  at 
UND,  she  also  took  on  the  responsibilities  of  a troubled  tribal  college. 
She  spent  4 1/2  years  as  Indian  Affairs  commissioner  for  North  Dakota 
before  assuming  the  college  presidency. 

The  job  is  a daunting  one  with  shrinking  funding,  some  intrusive  tribal 
politics  and  the  need  for  some  new  buildings. 

But  as  Lindquist-Mala  told  me,  "I'm  home  and  that  is  most  important  to 
me."  Her  family  lives  in  the  area  and  she  feels  an  allegiance  to  the 
Spirit  Lake  people. 

She  sees  a good  future  for  the  college.  She  has  plans  and  is  working 
through  some  of  the  pitfalls  that  past  presidents  couldn't  avoid. 

Lindquist-Mala  plans  to  stay  at  the  college. 

After  our  afternoon  meeting,  Lindquist-Mala  and  I had  dinner  at  The  View 


in  the  tribe's  casino.  Wild  and  churning  rain  clouds,  beautiful  and  with 
gaps  of  blue  between  them,  filled  the  big  picture  windows  of  the 
restaurant.  The  building  sits  on  a bluff  and  presented  an  awesome  panorama 
of  the  lake,  which  was  gray  and  covered  with  white  caps. 

We  had  a good  dinner  and  a great  conversation. 

The  next  day  I journeyed  to  the  Turtle  Mountain  reservation.  Sometimes 
the  rain  on  the  windshield  turned  thick,  and  there  were  some  brave 
snowflakes  that  melted  as  they  hit  the  ground. 

Belcourt,  N.D.,  is  8 to  10  miles  from  the  Canadian  border  and  the  tribal 
college  is  about  three  miles  north  of  the  town. 

The  college  sits  on  a ridge  above  Fish  or  Belcourt  lake.  Local  people 
call  it  by  both,  said  Carol  Davis,  acting  president  of  Turtle  Mountain 
Community  College. 

She  assumed  the  post  last  summer  after  Gerald  "Carty"  Monette  took  leave. 

Davis  isn't  new  to  the  college;  she  has  been  a moving  force  as  its  vice 
president  for  more  than  30  years. 

As  we  sat  in  the  spacious  boardroom  that  overlooks  the  lake,  I flashed 
back  40  years  ago  and  saw  her  as  a new  mother,  laughing  about  some  silly 
thing  that  new  moms  find  humorous  when  humor  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
help.  She  and  I were  secretaries  for  the  administration  of  the  Standing 
Rock  Reservation  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  many  years  ago. 

She  has  come  a long  way,  I thought  as  I watched  her.  It  isn't  easy  for  a 
woman;  they  sometimes  have  to  struggle  to  assert  a leadership  role.  Davis 
made  it  look  easy. 

She  worked  through  her  degrees  one  at  the  time,  including  a doctorate. 

She  earned  those  degrees  and  worked  for  the  tribal  college  while  giving 
birth  to  and  caring  for  six  children.  The  children  all  are  a tribute  to 
Davis,  her  energy  and  her  love  of  family. 

During  the  political  skirmishes  that  most  colleges  experience,  Davis' 
fairness  and  character  made  her  a leader  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  Turtle  Mountain  Community  College  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  new 
campuses  in  North  Dakota.  It  was  built  with  Monette' s leadership  and 
Davis'  strength  and  commitment. 

The  college  has  been  a leader  in  a identifying  and  supporting  the 
Ojibway  culture.  The  college  teaches  the  language  and  the  history  of  the 
people.  There  are  few  places  on  the  campus  that  don't  have  that  imprint: 

The  names  of  offices,  the  big  state-of-the-art  auditorium,  the  cafe'  and 
bookstore  and  even  the  restrooms  use  the  Ojibway  language. 

The  college,  Davis  told  me,  begin  30  years  ago  to  buy  artwork  and 
cultural  items  from  the  local  people.  The  items  now  have  been  archived  and 
stand  as  tribute  to  the  people.  Among  the  unique  and  precious  items  are 
baskets  from  Francis  and  Rose  Cree.  Rose  died  a few  years  ago  and  her  work 
has  become  extremely  valuable. 

These  women  - Lindquist  and  Davis  - worked  behind  the  scenes  and  changed 
the  way  the  people  think  about  their  culture  and  lives.  They  changed  the 
way  American  Indian  people  see  themselves  and  how  non-Natives  see  Indian 
people. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Review:  Rosebud  Yellow  Robe  played  a role  in  breaking  stereotypes  about  American  Indians 
By  3omay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
October  16,  2004 

At  six  chapters,  it's  a slim  biography  of  an  important  Rapid  City  family. 

Yet  Marjorie  Weinberg  packs  those  pages  with  a great  deal  of  history 
about  Rapid  City,  the  Rosebud  tribe  and  Jones  Beach  Indian  Village,  a New 


York  State  park. 

"The  Real  Rosebud:  The  Triumph  of  a Lakota  Woman"  contains  historical 
facts,  great  family  details  and  the  story  of  a true  friendship  between  a 
Yellow  Robe,  Lakota  woman  and  Weinberg,  a non-Indian. 

A beautiful  woman.  Rosebud  Yellow  Robe's  name  proved  to  be  an  engaging 
conversation  starter. 

In  Weinberg's  preface,  she  writes  how  Yellow  Robe's  friends  connected 
her  name  to  Orson  Welles'  classic  film  "Citizen  Kane"  and  its  finale  in 
which  the  word  "Rosebud,"  the  name  of  Kane's  sled,  symbolized  the  happy 
times  of  his  childhood. 

She  writes  of  Yellow  Robe's  answer  to  "the  inevitable  question,  'Were 
you  named  after  the  sled?'  with  'Why  no,  the  sled  was  named  after  me.'" 

If  not  directly,  her  name  may  have  inspired  Welles  in  naming  the  sled  in 
the  classic  movie. 

In  the  1930s,  Yellow  Robe  and  Welles  both  worked  at  CBS  studios  in  New 
York  as  broadcast  celebrities  on  different  radio  programs. 

"At  CBS,  each  radio  actor  signed  the  daily  log  on  arriving  and  leaving 
the  studio.  Rosebud's  signature  appears  in  these  logs  on  the  same  pages  as 
Welles',  and  although  they  were  not  acquainted,  they  must  have  seen  each 
other  in  the  studio,"  Weinberg  writes. 

Yellow  Robe  and  Weinberg  met  when  Weinberg  was  a teenager  at  Hones  Beach 
Indian  Village  on  Long  Island.  Their  friendship  lasted  until  Yellow  Robe's 
death  in  1992.  The  friendship  continues  through  Yellow  Robe's  family. 

The  book  is  an  example  of  that  strong  friendship. 

"She  was  like  a second  mother  to  me,"  Weinberg  said. 

An  easy  read,  teenagers  might  want  to  spend  a leisurely  afternoon 
exploring  Yellow  Robe's  adventures.  Like  most  youths,  she  had  to  work 
through  conflicts  with  her  parents.  Her  father  wore  the  styles  and  fashion 
of  the  day,  leaving  behind  the  shirts,  leggings  and  moccasins  of  his 
forbearers.  He  also  adamantly  opposed  movies  and  their  portrayals  of 
Indians . 

Rosebud  found  no  trouble  wearing  traditional  clothing.  She  often  wore 
her  regalia  while  working  at  Hones  Beach.  She  also  auditioned  and  appeared 
in  movies,  flourishing  in  her  celebrity  status.  Later  in  her  life,  she 
even  convinced  her  father  to  appear  in  a film. 

History  buffs  will  appreciate  the  glimpses  of  Rapid  City  in  the  early 
20th  Century,  as  well  as  the  story  of  one  native  family's  deftly  adapting 
to  new  cultures  while  keeping  its  own. 

Reid  Riner,  Minnelusa  Pioneer  Museum  director,  said  the  book  was  an 
excellent  memoir,  written  by  a third  person,  of  one  American  Indian 
woman's  contribution  to  cultural  understanding. 

"(Yellow  Robe)  brought  her  understanding  to  audiences  that  never  saw 
Indians  anywhere  except  on  B-movies,"  he  said.  "She  broke  through  that 
stereotype. " 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Hournal. 
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Heart  disease  targets  more  Alaska  Natives 

STUDIES:  The  chronic  condition  was  rare  in  rural  Alaska  50  years  ago. 

By  ANN  POTEMPA 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
October  19,  2004 

Alaska  Natives  once  avoided  several  chronic  diseases  that  kill  non- 
Natives  here  and  nationwide,  but  that  advantage  is  disappearing.  Diabetes 
and  cancer,  for  instance,  once  were  relatively  rare  among  Natives,  but 


both  have  become  serious  health  concerns.  Alaska  Natives  today  have  a 
higher  risk  of  dying  from  cancer  than  do  white  people  in  the  United  States 

One  of  the  state's  medical  epidemiologists  has  added  another  health 
concern  to  the  list:  coronary  heart  disease.  Alaska  Natives  once  had  a 
significantly  lower  risk  of  dying  from  this  chronic  condition.  Now  a 
recent  study  shows  Natives  and  non-Natives  here  have  the  same  risk  of 
dying  from  it. 

"These  findings  are  striking/'  said  Dr.  Doe  McLaughlin,  the 
epidemiologist  whose  study  about  coronary  heart  disease  was  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

A year  ago.  Dr.  Catherine  Schumacher  published  a study  showing  similar 
results.  Schumacher,  a medical  researcher  for  the  Alaska  Native  Tribal 
Health  Consortium,  found  that  recent  death  rates  for  heart  disease  among 
Alaska  Natives  also  are  similar  to  rates  for  U.S.  whites. 

McLaughlin's  study  used  death  certificate  data  to  show  that  the  death 
rate  for  coronary  heart  disease  decreased  among  non-Natives  from  1979  to 
2002.  That  wasn't  the  case  for  Alaska  Natives,  however,  whose  rate  was  the 
same  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  study,  McLaughlin  said. 

Dr.  Matt  Schnellbaecher , cardiologist  at  the  Alaska  Native  Medical 
Center  since  the  mid-1990s,  said  he  has  talked  to  doctors  who  remember 
when  Natives  had  a lower  risk  of  heart  disease  death.  When  they  saw 
patients  complaining  of  chest  pain  during  the  1970s,  they  didn't  initially 
suspect  coronary  heart  disease. 

That's  no  longer  the  case,  Schnellbaecher  said.  Studies  conducted 
throughout  the  past  50  years  show  how  this  changed. 

One  study  revealed  that  heart  disease  was  only  the  seventh  leading  cause 
of  death  for  Natives  in  1950.  Infectious  diseases,  not  chronic  ones, 
caused  the  most  deaths.  In  1960,  the  heart  disease  death  rate  for  Natives 
was  still  significantly  lower  than  the  rate  for  the  entire  nation. 

McLaughlin's  mentor,  former  state  epidemiologist  John  Middaugh, 
published  a study  that  showed  death  rates  from  cardiovascular  diseases  in 
the  1980s  were  still  strikingly  lower  for  Natives  than  for  other  Alaskans. 

Middaugh  studied  death  certificates  from  1980  through  1986  and  found 
that  Alaska  Natives  had  about  60  percent  of  the  cardiovascular  disease 
death  rate  of  other  Alaskans. 

McLaughlin  used  similar  methods  to  track  heart  disease  from  1979  to  2002 
He  looked  at  death  certificate  data  and  studied  reports  from  the 
Behavioral  Risk  Factor  Surveillance  System,  a telephone  survey  that  asks 
Alaskans  and  people  nationwide  to  report  their  behaviors. 

The  nation's  overall  death  rate  for  heart  disease  has  fallen  as 
treatment  and  prevention  have  improved,  McLaughlin  said.  Even  so,  the 
heart  disease  death  rate  for  Alaska  Natives  remains  about  the  same  as  it 
was  more  than  two  decades  ago.  McLaughlin  and  Middaugh  said  that  could  be 
linked  to  behavior  changes  revealed  in  McLaughlin's  study. 

Compared  to  non-Natives,  Alaska  Natives  have  a 64  percent  higher 
prevalence  of  smoking  and  a 35  percent  higher  prevalence  of  being  inactive 
Natives  have  a 14  percent  higher  prevalence  of  being  overweight  or  obese 
and  an  11  percent  higher  prevalence  of  high  blood  pressure,  McLaughlin 
said.  All  of  these,  he  said,  are  risk  factors  for  developing  heart  disease 

"Tobacco  is  the  single  leading  controllable  risk  factor  for 
atherosclerosis  and  heart  attacks,"  said  Middaugh,  now  a medical 
epidemiologist . 

State  reports  published  in  the  past  year  say  tobacco  is  the  No.  1 public 
health  problem  for  the  state  as  a whole,  regardless  of  race.  These  reports 
show  tobacco  use  falling  among  Alaska's  youth;  the  percent  of  high  school 
teens  who  smoked  at  least  one  cigarette  in  the  past  month  has  been  cut  in 
half  since  1995.  The  prevalence  of  smoking  among  Alaska  adults  hasn't 
dropped,  though  those  who  smoke  are  lighting  up  fewer  cigarettes,  the 
reports  said. 

McLaughlin  called  attention  to  the  other  risk  factors  for  heart  disease. 
Alaska  Natives  used  to  lead  traditional,  physically  demanding  lives,  he 
said,  but  modern  conveniences  have  made  it  easier  to  be  sedentary  and 
overweight.  The  availability  of  tap  water  means  Natives  no  longer  have  to 
expend  energy  hauling  it,  he  said. 

People  used  to  walk  from  place  to  place,  but  Schnellbaecher  said  he 


rarely  sees  people  walking  now  when  he  visits  Native  villages. 

"Everyone  uses  four-wheelers  and  snowmachines  now/'  he  said.  "Everyone. 
Six-year-olds  to  86-year-olds  are  all  on  four-wheelers . " 

Schnellbaecher  said  villages  lack  the  private  workout  clubs  available  in 
Alaska's  bigger  cities,  but  some  have  gyms  or  schools  to  exercise  in.  With 
or  without  a gym,  villagers  should  walk  more,  he  said. 

"When  you  go  to  the  post  office,  walk,"  he  said.  "When  you  go  to  a 
friend's  house,  walk." 

Diets  also  changed  as  grocery  stores  began  selling  foods  that  don't  have 
to  be  hunted,  fished  or  picked.  Health  officials  encourage  Natives  to  eat 
traditional  foods  --  game  meat,  marine  mammals,  fish  and  berries  --  that 
are  packed  with  protein  and  nutrients. 

Other  researchers  in  the  state  continue  to  study  heart  disease. 
Schumacher  and  lead  investigator  Dr.  Anne  Lanier  are  working  on  a national 
project  called  EARTH,  or  Education  and  Research  Toward  Health.  The  study 
will  investigate  how  much  influence  risk  factors  have  on  coronary  heart 
disease  and  other  chronic  conditions.  Researchers  started  enrolling  Alaska 
Natives  and  American  Indians  in  the  study  last  spring.  It  will  look 
specifically  at  inactivity,  diet,  smoking  and  other  risk  factors,  but 
Schumacher  said  the  research  is  long-term  and  results  will  not  come 
quickly. 

McLaughlin  and  other  health  officials  stressed  that  these  risk  factors 
aren't  a problem  for  just  Alaska  Natives. 

"Everyone  should  be  reminded  that  heart  disease  is  the  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States,"  McLaughlin  said. 

Alaska  Natives  as  well  as  non-Natives  need  to  stop  smoking,  control 
their  blood  pressure,  be  more  physically  active  and  eat  nutritious  foods 
to  reduce  their  risk  of  developing  heart  disease,  McLaughlin  said. 

Daily  News  reporter  Ann  Potempa  can  be  reached  at  257-4581 
or  apotempa@adn.com. 


Programs  encourage  heart  sense 

Alaska  Natives  wanting  to  reduce  their  risk  of  heart  disease  can  join  a 
number  of  programs  offered  through  Southcentral  Foundation  and  other 
Native  organizations. 

Southcentral  Foundation,  the  health  care  affiliate  of  Cook  Inlet  Region 
Inc.,  has  an  ongoing  research  project  called  Traditions  of  the  Heart  for 
women  ages  40  to  64.  The  4-year-old  project  was  designed  to  see  if  short- 
term intervention  could  help  women  reduce  their  risk  for  heart  disease. 

It's  open  to  women  regardless  of  their  risk  for  disease,  but  they  must  be 
Alaska  Native  or  American  Indian  and  live  in  communities  between  Girdwood 
and  Willow,  said  Vanessa  Hiratsuka,  who  works  with  Traditions  of  the  Heart. 

Participants  attend  one  two-hour  class  each  week  for  12  weeks.  Classes 
focus  on  stopping  tobacco  use,  managing  stress,  eating  nutritious  meals 
and  increasing  activity,  Hiratsuka  said.  The  project,  funded  by  the 
federal  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  randomly  assigns  some 
of  the  women  into  classes  right  away,  while  others  wait  one  year  before 
joining.  So  far,  more  than  500  women  have  completed  the  classes,  she  said. 

Southcentral  Foundation  also  offers  a free  diabetes  wellness  program  for 
those  who  are  at  risk  for  diabetes  or  actually  have  the  chronic  disease, 
said  Connie  Irrigoo,  spokesperson  for  Southcentral  Foundation. 

Participants  meet  weekly  to  learn  how  to  manage  their  diabetes. 

Southcentral  Foundation  joins  other  tribal  groups  and  corporations  in 
offering  free  programs  to  help  Alaska  Natives  and  American  Indians  stop 
smoking  and  using  other  products  with  tobacco  and  nicotine.  Southcentral 
Foundation,  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Health  Corp.,  Bristol  Bay  Area  Health  Corp. 
and  Southeast  Alaska  Regional  Health  Consortium  have  already  developed 
these  programs,  and  other  Native  organizations  across  the  state  are 
creating  them,  said  Caroline  Renner,  who  manages  nicotine  programs  for  the 
Alaska  Native  Tribal  Health  Consortium. 

These  programs  connect  Alaska  Natives  with  counselors  who  can  talk  about 
a variety  of  treatment  options,  including  nicotine  replacement  products 
like  gum  and  medications,  Renner  said. 

The  tribal  health  consortium  also  is  enrolling  Alaska  Native  and 


American  Indian  men  and  women  18  and  older  in  the  EARTH  study,  said  Dr. 
Catherine  Schumacher,  a medical  researcher  with  the  Alaska  Native  Tribal 
Health  Consortium.  EARTH,  which  stands  for  Education  and  Research  Toward 
Health,  will  look  for  a relationship  between  behaviors  and  chronic 
diseases . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study,  participants  will  describe  their 
behaviors  and  receive  free  tests  for  cholesterol,  blood  pressure  and  more. 
They'll  learn  their  health  strengths  and  where  they  need  improvement, 
Schumacher  said.  Participants  also  will  be  contacted  annually  throughout 
the  study. 

The  study  is  funded  through  2006,  but  Schumacher  said  she  hopes  to 
extend  it  as  well  as  continue  to  enroll  Alaska  Natives.  The  study  has 
ongoing  enrollment  in  Anchorage  and  Sitka  and  will  accept  participants 
from  several  communities  in  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Delta  for  the  next  few 
months,  she  said. 

To  learn  more  about  the  EARTH  study  and  enrollment,  call  729-3258  in 
Anchorage;  1-907-966-8937  in  Sitka;  or  1-907-543-3961  in  Bethel. 

To  learn  more  about  Traditions  of  the  Heart,  call  729-2180.  For 
information  about  Southcentral  Foundation's  other  classes,  call  729-3300. 

--  Ann  Potempa 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Wal-Mart  charged  over  Mexico  site 

Leftist  leader  seeks  criminal  counts  against  retailer 
for  building  store  near  ancient  pyramids. 

October  20,  2004 

MEXICO  CITY  (Reuters)  - A Mexican  leftist  leader  filed  criminal  charges 
against  Wal-Mart  and  local  and  federal  officials  over  construction  of  a 
huge  discount  store  in  the  shadow  of  ancient  pyramids  outside  Mexico  City. 

Gerardo  Fernandez,  a national  director  of  one  of  Mexico's  biggest 
opposition  parties  --  the  Party  of  the  Democratic  Revolution  --  filed 
charges  Tuesday  with  the  federal  Attorney  General's  office  to  block  the 
Wal-Mart  owned  store  at  the  Teotihuacan  archeological  ruins. 

Wal-Mart  damaged  archeological  relics  during  construction,  a crime 
subject  to  imprisonment,  Fernandez  said  in  his  complaint,  a copy  of  which 
was  obtained  by  Reuters.  The  company  had  no  immediate  comment. 

Fernandez  also  charged  that  federal,  state  and  local  officials  broke  the 
law  in  fast-tracking  the  project,  showing  "mercantile  and  irresponsible 
conduct . " 

Construction  of  the  Bodega  Aurrera,  a unit  of  global  retailer  Wal-Mart 
Stores  Inc.  (Research)  is  nearly  complete.  The  big-box  style  discount 
store  is  scheduled  to  open  by  December  about  half  a mile  from  a tourist 
park  housing  the  2,000-year-old  ruins  on  a United  Nations  World  Heritage 
Site. 

The  project  has  fueled  a growing  national  debate  that  pits  notions  of 
Mexican  identity  against  global  interests. 

Many  residents  and  local  authorities  want  the  store  for  the  low  prices 
and  jobs  it  will  bring.  And  Wal-Mart  calls  it  an  investment  in  the  poor 
community. 

Artists  battle  project 

But  some  local  opponents,  along  with  leading  Mexican  artists  and  writers, 
say  the  outpost  of  U.S.  consumer  culture  will  mar  the  ruins,  kill  small 
enterprise  and  change  the  local  way  of  life. 

"Teotihuacan  is  for  Mexicans  our  greatest  cultural  heritage,  an 


expression  of  our  history  and  our  identity  as  a people  and  nation/'  63 
writers,  painters  and  other  cultural  figures  said  in  a letter  to  President 
Vicente  Fox  last  week. 

Fernandez  called  the  store  "an  insult." 

Their  fight  echoes  opposition  to  Wal-Mart  in  the  United  States,  where 
activists  have  fought,  sometimes  successfully,  to  block  construction  by 
the  world's  biggest  retailer. 

In  his  complaint,  Fernandez  said  national  anthropology  institute  INAH 
should  have  stopped  construction  after  a small  altar  was  unearthed  at  the 
site,  although  preliminary  excavations  showed  no  evidence  of  valuable 
relics  there. 

INAH  has  said  the  altar  will  be  preserved  in  the  store  parking  lot,  and 
that  the  store  poses  no  threat  to  the  ruins.  The  Paris-based  International 
Council  on  Monuments  and  Sites  and  UNESCO  have  also  signed  off  on  the 
project . 

No  one  is  certain  who  founded  the  ancient  seat  of  power  and  then 
abandoned  it  around  A.D.  600.  The  Aztecs  later  came  upon  it  and  named  it 
Teotihuacan 

(The  Place  Where  Men  Become  Gods) . 


Towards  Harmony  Among  Humanity~!~ 

Brother  Peter  S.  Lopez  {aka  Peta  de  Sacra} 

Email:  sacranative@yahoo.com 
Sacramento,  Califas,  Aztlan 

http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/HumaneRightsAgenda/ 

http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/Ta Iking- Circle/ 

http://www.hrw.org/ 

http : //www. haveyouthought . com/ 

"RE : Brazil:  Silent  "Invasion"  in  Dungle"  

Date:  Friday,  October  22,  2004  08:49  pm 

From:  Amazon  Alliance  <amazon@amazonalliance.org> 

Sub j : Brazil:  Silent  "Invasion"  in  Dungle 

Mailing  List:  Amazon  Alliance  <amazon@amazonalliance.org> 

www.philly.com/mld/inquirer/news 

Silent  'invasion'  in  Brazil  jungle 

Armed  squatters  are  seeking  to  turn  virgin  rain  forest  into  farms. 

By  Kevin  G.  Hall 
Inquirer  Foreign  Staff 

RIOZINHO  DO  ANFRIZIO,  Brazil  - A stranger  with  a 12-gauge  shotgun 
marched  in  and  set  up  his  tent  inside  Francisca  Soares'  little 
dirt-floored  house  on  the  bank  of  a remote  tributary  of  the  Amazon  River. 

The  stranger  is  a land  squatter,  and  his  presence  may  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  for  a jungle  teeming  with  monkeys  and  macaws.  If  past 
experience  is  any  guide,  within  a decade  the  jungle  that  surrounds 
Soares,  a 70-year-old  grandmother  suffering  from  glaucoma,  will  be 
transformed  into  a vast  swath  of  soybeans  growing  in  fields  as  tame  as 
those  found  in  Kansas  or  Minnesota. 

These  32,000  square  miles  of  virgin  rain  forest  - an  area  about  the  size 
of  South  Carolina  called  Terra  do  Meio,  or  Middle  Lands  - are  the  last 
ecologically  pristine  zone  in  the  Amazon's  eastern  basin.  Tarcisio 
Feitosa,  the  head  of  the  Altamira  office  of  the  Pastoral  Land 
Commission,  a social-welfare  arm  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  says  the 
Middle  Lands  are  marked  for  development. 

"What  you're  seeing  is  how  the  process  of  deforestation  and  occupation 
begins,"  he  said. 

"The  first  thing  is  you  expel  the  local  inhabitants...  with  intimidation 
and  the  power  of  weapons,  and  then  you  open  some  paths  in  the  forest  to 
claim  your  areas,"  he  said.  "Then  comes  slave  labor,  plus  deforestation, 
plus  the  illegal  sale  of  wood,  illegal  logging.  It  is  a coming  together 
of  ills  that  happens  in  sequential  fashion." 

The  squatter  who  seized  Soares'  house  works  for  a mysterious  Dr.  Celso  - 


his  last  name  is  unknown  to  locals  - who  is  betting  that  a dint  road 
through  the  thick  jungle  about  30  miles  from  Soares'  home  will  soon  be 
paved.  If  that  happens,  soybeans  will  be  much  easier  to  market  and  land 
values  will  soar.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Celso's  squatters  are  taking  over 
jungle  land  by  the  cheapest  possible  method  - seizing  it  at  gunpoint. 

"It  fills  me  with  tremendous  sadness,"  said  Herculano  Porto  de  Oliveira, 
60,  a neighbor  of  Soares  whose  father  is  buried  on  land  recently  posted 
with  a squatter's  "No  Trespassing"  sign. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  remoteness  of  the  Amazon  jungle  area  now 
drawing  speculators.  The  nearest  streetlight  and  doctor  are  about  300 
miles  away,  in  the  shabby  riverfront  town  of  Altamira.  Getting  there 
takes  two  days  in  a boat  with  a 40-horsepower  outboard  motor.  By  the 
ferries  that  Soares  and  most  other  people  use,  it  takes  a week. 

Yet  teams  of  squatters,  whose  only  claim  to  the  land  is  their  audacity, 
are  measuring  and  marking  plots  for  private  sale.  Middle  Lands  rain 
forest  can  be  bought  on  the  Internet,  if  a buyer  is  not  put  off  by  Web 
sites  stating  that  no  land  title  comes  with  the  sale. 

The  ads  stress  that  the  land  is  flat.  Translation:  It  is  ideal  for 
soybeans,  which  require  flat  land  for  mechanized  planting  and  harvest. 
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Klamath  Kapchelam/Snow  Moon 

Blackfeet  iitaohkanaikokotoyi  niitahtaistsi/Moon  when  all  the  rivers  freeze 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Eli 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Flappening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  News  and  Information  Distribution  and 

Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 


internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  [ 

| only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 
j learned  by  children.  i 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

I when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  | 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

1 Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  I 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

I let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

I it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


"The  lack  of  respect  seems  to  be  a growing  problem  with  some  people. 
"Often  times,  sacred  areas  like  these  attract  people  who  mock  the 
rituals  of  Native  Americans  by  dancing  naked  or  making  fools  of 
themselves  for  a laugh." 

Donna  Akers,  Choctaw 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Ethnic  Studies  at  UNL 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


lourney 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Please  note:  My  primary  email  address  is  changing... 


from  gars@speakeasy.org 
to  wotanging@bellsouth.net. 


Gale  Norton,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  continues  to  prove 
that  her  department  and  this  administration  regard  Indian  interests,  which 
as  trustees,  they  are  obligated  to  protect,  as  a nuisance  to  be  shoved 
aside,  along  with  inconvenient  environmental  interests. 

Her  latest  attack,  featured  in  the  first  article  in  this  issue,  is  an 
effort  to  remove  tribal  interests  from  hydro  electric  dam  renewals/appeals, 
while  giving  industry  representives  an  exclusive  pipeline  to  federal  agency 
decision-makers.  It  seems  she  is  in  a tiff  because  the  bad  old  Indians  kept 
creating  problems  for  "friends"  in  the  hydro-electric  industry. 

Whether  gutting  forests,  wrecking  the  fragile  Artie  National  Wilderness 
or  renewing  dam  leases,  the  goal  is  the  same.  Kill  efforts  to  protect 
the  environment  and  protect  the  people,  and  grease  the  path  for  unimpeded 
industrial  exploitation.  Forget  treaties.  Forget  communities  and  traditions 
that  have  for  generations  depended  upon  food  and  water  provided  by  natural 
resources.  For  a woman  who  is  charged  with  defending  natural  resources  and 
tribal  rights,  her  interests  are  more  appropriate  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce . 

Fat  stealers  are  fat  stealers  are  fat  stealers. 


ANNUAL  WINTER  APPEALS 

Thursday,  September  30,  I sent  out  a notice  to  several  individuals  and 
groups  that  have  supported  winter  needs.  I am  sharing  that  notice  with 
all  readers  and  asking  you  to  please  let  this  space  help  you  help  our 
Peoples . 

Greetings 

This  brief  email  is  being  sent  as  winter  nears. 

I distribute  a newsletter,  Wotanging  Ikchej  and  each  year 
before  winter  sets  in  through  the  first  of  January  I run 
names,  addresses  and  needs  of  our  elders  and  children  throughout 
Indian  Country.  I don't  draw  any  lines  such  as  rez/urban.  If 
there  is  a need,  it's  included. 

Send  the  contact  name,  address,  phone,  email,  website 
(or  as  much  as  you  can) 

Include  the  need  (clothing,  toys  for  kids,  food,  fuel  money...) 

If  there  is  a limited  run  (like  now  to  two  weeks  before  Christmas) 
include  that. 

Send  your  information  to:  gars@speakeasy.net 

Please  make  the  subject:  WINTER  HELP  (all  caps) 

Get  this  information  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Spread  the  word.  I will 
also  copy  whatever  I run  in  Wotanging  Ikche  to  some  of  the  Mailing 
Lists  I'm  on,  like  RezLife,  NDNAIM,  Rez_LIfe,  FrostysAmerlndian . . . 

Thanks, 

gary 


The  first  response  came  from  our  Mohawk  brother.  Frosty  Deere. 

It  is  an  important  need  to  those  Mohawk  who  call  Kahnawake  home. 


Date:  Thu,  30  Sep  2004  19:52:51  -0400 
From:  "Frosty"  <frosty@kahonwes . com> 


Sub j : Re:  Winter  Needs  Rez  & Urban 


http: //www. tewateiahsatakaritat . com/pool/ 

Maybe  you  could  include  the  above  address,  it  explains  everything. 

The  Kahnawake  Pool  Project 

What  happened  to  the  Current  pool? 

Its  old,  out  dated,  broken  and  cant  be  used  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

How  can  people  help? 

Well  you  can  either  buy  a raffle  ticket,  donate  money,  or  help  find 
people  to  donate  money  for  the  pool. 

How  can  I help  ? 

Well  their  are  number  of  ways,  one  is  just  send  a dollar  to  Indoor 
Pool  Project,  Box  821,  Kahnawake  Quebec  10L-1B0. 

Take  a collection  where  you  work. 

Get  the  company  where  you  work  to  donate. 

Spread  the  word  to  as  many  people  you  know  that  can  afford  a dollar 
or  more. 


Contacts : 

Ronald  Deere  aka  Frosty 
E-mail  Address(es): 
f rosty@f rostys . qc . ca 
f rosty@kahonwes . com 


Mackenzie  Whyte 
E-mail  Address: 
mackenziew@mck. ca 

Lou  Ann  Stacey 
E-mail  Address: 
louanns@mck. ca 


Date:  Sunday,  October  10,  2004  04:16  pm 
From:  Lisa  <lisamarie59@hotmail . com> 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups.com> 

Greetings  everyone. 

Happy  Fall  ! The  cooler  weather  is  setting  in.  Elections 
are  next  month,  get  out  an  vote.  We  still  need  to  believe  that  our 
votes  count.  Two  important  votes  next  month,  not  only  for  the  U.S. 
President  but  for  all  you  Pine  Ridge  tribal  members  your  presidential 
election.  "VOTE" 

TOY  DRIVE  : Leonard  wanted  us  to  kick  off  the  x-mas  toy  drive  for 
Oglala.  Grandmother  Roselyn  will  be  hosting  this  event  again  this 
year.  "NEW"  toys  will  be  accepted  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Clothing  items  that  are  always  needed  such  as  socks,  stocking  caps, 
gloves,  shoes  and  underware  (new)  will  be  given  to  the  Loneman 
School  Nurse  to  be  given  on  a "needed"  basis.  Roselyn  says  there 
are  many  children  who  come  to  school  in  the  middle  of  a South  Dakota 
winter  wearing  sandels.  So  the  school  nurse  will  be  able  to  handle 
these  items  better  as  needed.  Roselyn  will  also  accept  Wal-Mart  and 
K-mart  gift  cards.  These  will  help  with  specific  items  that  she  can 
purchase.  Everything  should  be  mailed  directly  to  Roselyn' s house. 

Roselyn  lumping  Bull 
PO  Box  207 
Oglala,  SD  57764 
(605)  867-2231 

(Note:  FYI:  Grandmother  Roselyn' s will  be  celebrating  a birthday  in 
Nov.  I could  be  off  on  this  a day  but  I think  it  is  Nov  15,  and  she 
will  be  74. ) 


Date:  Tuesday,  October  12,  2004  01:25  pm 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Winter  Needs 

Greetings  Gary, 

Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children  (HYS)  is  working  on  a new  winter 
project  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  MT.  I will  send  you  the 
request  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  I pray  that  once  again  many  people  will 
send  help  to  all  the  places  with  children,  elders  and  families  in  need  of 
support . 

We  do  have  a Christmas  catalogue  which  is  ready  for  people  who  wish  to 
order  First  Nations  art  and  crafts  items.  These  items  make  very  nice  gifts 
for  Christmas.  They  are  authentic  First  Nations  artwork  and  items  like 
horsehair  hatbands  or  belts  can  also  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  ALL  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  used  to  help  the  elders  and 
children  in  need.  The  founder  of  HYS  is  Northern  Cheyenne  and  our  contacts 
on  the  reservation  are  Northern  Cheyenne  also. 

It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  if  you  could  regularly  enclose  the  url 
to  the  HYS  catalogue  in  your  newsletter. 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc rafts . html 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
Thank  you  for  your  message  and  continued  support. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you  and  Janet, 

Respectfully, 

Brigitte 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/stopabuse . html 
Adult  Children  of  Child  Abuse 

http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/ adult_children_of_child_abuse/ 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc raft s . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
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Proposal  Restricts  Appeals  on  Dams 

Administration  Plan  Could  Help  Hydropower  Firms  Avoid  Costs 

By  Blaine  Harden 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

October  28,  2004 

SEATTLE,  Oct.  27  - The  Bush  administration  has  proposed  giving  dam  owners 
the  exclusive  right  to  appeal  Interior  Department  rulings  about  how  dams 
should  be  licensed  and  operated  on  American  rivers,  through  a little- 
noticed  regulatory  tweak  that  could  be  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  hydropower  industry. 

The  proposal  would  prevent  states,  Indian  tribes  and  environmental 
groups  from  making  their  own  appeals,  while  granting  dam  owners  the 
opportunity  to  take  their  complaints  - and  suggested  solutions  - directly 
to  senior  political  appointees  in  the  Interior  Department. 

The  proposal,  which  is  subject  to  public  comment  but  can  be  approved  by 
the  administration  without  congressional  involvement,  would  use  the 
president's  rule-making  power  to  circumvent  opposition  to  the  idea  among 
Senate  Democrats.  They  killed  an  administration-backed  energy  bill  that 
included  similar  language,  for  which  the  hydropower  industry  had  lobbied. 

The  proposed  rule  comes  at  a pivotal  time  in  the  history  of  the 
hydropower  industry.  Most  privately  owned  dams  were  built  - and  granted 
30-to-50-year  federal  licenses  - in  an  era  before  federal  environmental 
laws  required  protection  for  fish  and  other  riverine  life.  In  the  next  15 
years,  licenses  for  more  than  half  of  the  country's  privately  owned  dams 
will  come  up  for  renewal. 

The  hydropower  industry  has  complained  that  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
renew  their  licenses  with  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  dam 
owners  are  being  forced  to  pay  large  settlements  to  mitigate  the 
environmental  harm  that  dams  cause  fish  and  communities  that  depend  on 
fish.  The  typical  settlement  cost  is  about  $10  million,  the  industry  has 
said,  but  some  settlements  have  been  as  much  as  $200  million.  By  allowing 
the  industry  the  exclusive  right  to  present  alternative  settlement  ideas, 
the  proposed  appeal  rule  could  substantially  reduce  the  cost  of  renewing  a 
dam  license. 

Dam  owners  "would  be  facing  an  extremely  high  cost  and  very  uncertain 
benefits,"  said  Lynn  Scarlett,  the  assistant  secretary  at  Interior  for 
policy,  management  and  budget  who  approved  the  proposed  rule.  "Giving  them 
some  ability  to  voice  their  concern  and  present  alternatives  seemed 


appropriate . " 

Scarlett  said  other  interest  groups,  during  earlier  stages  in  the 
licensing  process,  would  retain  their  right  to  be  heard. 

The  proposal  has  generated  widespread  criticism  from  Democrats  in 
Congress  and  attorneys  general  in  several  states,  from  Indian  tribes  and 
environmental  groups  and  from  some  high-level  officials  and  scientists  in 
the  Interior  Department. 

"As  was  true  of  the  failed  Republican  energy  bill,  the  administration's 
hydro  proposal  would  protect  utility  profits  at  the  expense  of  fish, 
wildlife  and  conservation  values,"  said  Rep.  John  D.  Dingell  (D-Mich.), 
ranking  member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee.  "The  proposal 
disregards  fundamental  rules  of  procedural  fairness,  granting  business 
unprecedented  preferential  status.  States,  Indian  tribes,  conservationists 
and  the  rest  of  the  public  are  relegated  to  a much  lesser  role." 

Indian  leaders  said  the  proposal  would  betray  the  federal  government's 
legal  responsibility  to  tribes. 

"This  undermines  the  very  trust  responsibility  that  Interior  is  supposed 
to  be  the  lead  department  in  protecting,"  said  Tex  G.  Hall,  president  of 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  nation's  largest  tribal 
advocacy  group.  "You  would  think  they  don't  get  it,  or  they  are  doing  it 
on  purpose." 

Inside  the  Interior  Department,  some  lawyers  have  argued  that  the 
appeals  proposal  - three  years  in  the  making  before  being  published  last 
month  in  the  Federal  Register  - is  unconstitutional  because  it  violates 
due  process  and  equal  protection  guarantees. 

"It  is  not  legal  because  one  party  is  being  treated  very  differently 
than  another,  and  that  is  very  much  the  opposite  of  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  for  years,"  said  one  senior  Interior  Department  official  who 
is  involved  in  the  dispute  and  who  requested  anonymity  for  fear  of 
retaliation.  "Suddenly,  a licensee  can  walk  away  from  everybody  else  and 
have  a private  meeting  with  the  assistant  secretary  and  bring  in  new 
conditions  that  haven't  been  reviewed  by  anybody  before." 

The  department  acknowledged  on  Wednesday  that  there  have  been 
"discussions"  among  its  lawyers  on  the  legality  of  the  proposal,  which 
will  be  open  to  public  comment  until  Nov.  8.  The  department  can  then,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  issue  a final  rule 
that  has  the  power  of  law. 

Scientists  in  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which  is  part  of  the 
Interior  Department,  have  also  said  the  proposal  would  limit  the  ability 
of  states,  tribes  and  private  groups  to  influence  resource  management 
decisions  in  their  own  back  yards  while  putting  the  decisions  about  dam 
operations  into  the  hands  of  political  appointees  who  may  not  understand 
the  harm  dams  cause. 

"It  allows  industry  to  go  in  and  speak  their  piece  without  having  to 
deal  with  the  concerns  of  all  the  other  stakeholders  along  a river,"  said 
an  Interior  Department  official  who  has  worked  for  many  years  on  the  dam 
relicensing  process  and  who  asked  not  to  be  identified  by  name,  also  for 
fear  of  retaliation. 

The  hydropower  licensing  law  was  written  in  1920,  and  the  industry  had 
few  problems  with  it  for  nearly  six  decades  - until  tribes  and 
environmental  groups  figured  out  how  to  use  the  law  in  a way  that  cost  the 
industry  a lot  of  money. 

In  most  nearly  every  recent  relicensing,  the  industry  has  been  on  the 
defensive.  "The  process  is  broken,"  Dulie  Kiel,  director  of  dam  licensing 
for  Portland  General  Electric  in  Oregon,  said  before  a House  subcommittee 
last  year.  "Almost  every  hydropower  stakeholder  wants  to  see  it  repaired." 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Fragile  Arctic  region  endangered  by  greenhouse  gases:  report 
October  31,  2004 

WASHINGTON  (AFP)  - Greenhouse  gases  have  contributed  to  a gradual  warming 
of  the  ecologically-fragile  Arctic  region,  causing  massive  climate  changes, 
including  melting  glaciers  and  sea  ice,  according  to  a soon-to-be-released 
environmental  study. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  Saturday  that  the  study,  to  be  released 
November  9,  is  the  first  thorough  assessment  of  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  global  warming  in  the  region. 

The  Times  wrote  that  the  document  endorsed  the  view  supported  by  many 
scientists  around  the  world  that  global  warming  is  caused  mainly  by  rising 
concentrations  of  heat-trapping  greenhouse  gases,  and  that  the  Arctic 
region  is  the  first  to  feel  its  impact. 

"The  strength  of  the  trends  and  the  patterns  of  change  that  have  emerged 
in  recent  decades  indicate  that  human  influences,  resulting  primarily  from 
increased  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases,  have  now 
become  the  dominant  factor,"  the  newspaper  quotes  the  study  as  saying. 

The  study  was  commissioned  by  eight  nations  with  Arctic  territory, 
including  the  United  States.  The  Times  said  it  acquired  a copy  of  the 
document  from  European  participants  in  the  project. 

Research  for  the  study  was  conducted  by  nearly  300  scientists,  as  well 
as  elders  from  the  Native  American  communities  in  the  region,  after 
representatives  of  the  eight  nations  met  in  October  2000  in  Barrow,  Alaska, 
amid  a growing  sense  of  urgency  about  the  effects  of  global  warming  on  the 
Arctic . 

The  report  carries  no  legal  weight,  but  is  seen  as  likely  to  increase 
pressure  on  the  Bush  administration,  which  has  acknowledged  a possible 
human  role  in  global  warming  but  says  the  science  is  still  too 
insubstantial  to  warrant  imposing  mandatory  reductions  in  greenhouse  gas 
emissions . 

Copyright  c.  2004  AFP.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Editorial:  Indians  can't  shake  feds'  paternalism 
October  25,  2004 

A lot  of  people  in  Washington  like  to  hold  up  Native  Americans  as 
paragons  of  environmental  virtue,  and  to  talk  up  a storm  about  helping 
tribes  finally  step  out  from  under  Uncle  Sam's  long  shadow  and  stand  on 
their  own.  But  when  tribes  actually  reach  out  for  some  of  that  autonomy, 
this  talk  often  turns  out  to  be  lip  service. 

Float  a proposal  that  would  truly  give  tribes  a bit  more  control  over 
their  own  destinies  and  the  special  interests  and  bureaucrats  that  rule  in 
Washington  suddenly  turn  paternalistic,  and  begin  treating  tribes  pretty 
much  like  they  treat  the  rest  of  us  - as  if  we  can't  be  trusted  to  manage 
our  own  affairs. 

An  excellent,  if  ironic,  case  in  point  is  presented  by  the  special- 
interest  groups  rising  to  oppose  a plan  that  would  allow  the  Salish  and 
Kootenai  tribes  to  jointly  manage  Montana's  National  Bison  Range  with  the 
federal  government.  During  the  past  year,  an  agreement  has  been  negotiated 
between  the  tribes  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  shared 


responsibility  for  the  18,500-acre  reserve,  beginning  next  year. 

The  pact,  which  would  permit  tribes  to  manage  wildlife,  fire  protection, 
maintenance  and  visitor  services  on  the  range,  stems  from  1994' s Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act,  which  encourages  tribes 
to  partner  with  the  Department  of  Interior  on  projects  of  "special 
geographic,  historical  and  cultural  significance." 

But  now  that  a draft  plan  has  been  released,  federal  bureaucrats  and 
environmental  groups  are  throwing  up  obstacles  for  patently  self-serving 
and  condescending  reasons.  National  wildlife  refuge  managers  apparently 
oppose  the  arrangement  for  fear  that  it  could  cost  them  staff  and  diminish 
their  budgets  and  bureaucratic  domains.  They  also  worry  that  teaming  with 
tribes  could  highlight  the  benefits  of  privatization. 

Some  environmentalists  apparently  just  don't  trust  Indians  to  do  the 
job:  perhaps  they  fear  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  will  butcher  the  herd  and 
revert  to  swapping  hides  for  glass  beads  and  saddle  blankets.  None  say 
this  explicitly,  of  course;  that  would  be  politically  incorrect.  But  a 
distrust  of  Native  Americans  is  implicit  in  their  strained 
rationalizations . 

We  saw  something  similar  occur  last  year  when  the  same  sorts  of  groups 
raised  doubts  about  a piece  of  legislation  offered  by  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell  that  would  have  empowered  tribes  to  more  aggressively  develop 
energy  resources  on  reservations  and  trust  lands. 

Such  paternalism  is  ironic,  given  that  liberals  often  are  most  emphatic 
about  portraying  native  peoples  as  having  a special,  even  mystical, 
connection  with  the  environment.  Yet,  these  same  Indians  suddenly  can't  be 
trusted  to  manage  a herd  of  bison  in  partnership  with  federal  agencies? 
That's  an  odd  incongruity. 

In  all,  19  wildlife  refuges  and  34  national  parks  are  eligible  for 
participation  in  similar  programs.  And  that  seems  to  worry  some  federal 
land  management  bureaucrats. 

"Some  critics  fear  the  move  could  lead  to  federal  employees  being 
displaced  by  tribal  workers,"  The  Washington  Post  reported  this  week. 
"Others  have  voiced  concern  that  the  agreement  could  set  a precedent  for 
wider  privatization  of  federal  parks  and  reserves." 

But  we  see  neither  development  as  something  to  fear;  both,  in  fact, 
should  be  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  taxpayers  and  the  tribes.  We  believe 
Native  Americans  can  responsibly  manage  not  just  bison  herds  - something 
they  were  doing  long  before  European  settlers  arrived  - but  more  of  their 
own  affairs  across  the  board.  That  could  occur  only  when  certain  special 
interests  stop  paying  lip  service  to  Indian  autonomy  and  seize 
opportunities  such  as  this  to  support  it. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Valley  Morning  Star/Harlingen,  TX. 
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80  years  ago,  tribes  won  right  to  vote 
By  LEVI  PULKKINEN 
October  31,  2004 

When  Paul  Martin  got  the  vote,  he  didn't  want  to  miss  his  chance. 

It  was  1924,  and  Martin  - like  most  other  American  Indians  - had  just 
been  made  a citizen.  On  Election  Day,  he  headed  for  the  polls. 

Poll  workers  at  the  Rockport  polling  place  were  not  pleased  to  see  him, 
said  Imogene  Bowen,  Martin's  granddaughter . They  said  he  couldn't  vote 
because  he  was  an  American  Indian. 

"He  didn't  leave,"  Bowen  said.  "He  stayed  right  there  until  finally  they 
had  to  let  him  vote  to  get  him  out  of  there." 


Bowen  is  proud  of  her  grandfather's  stand,  but  said  its  equally 
impressive  that  he  understood  so  quickly  the  importance  of  this  new  right. 

"This  wasn't  anything  that  was  part  of  our  culture,  but  he  was  smart 
enough  to  understand  that  it's  important  to  vote,"  the  Upper  Skagit  tribal 
member  said. 

This  year  marks  the  80th  anniversary  of  the  Indian  Citizenship  Act, 
which  allowed  most  American  Indians  to  become  American  citizens  and 
recognized  their  right  to  vote. 

It's  a right  that,  until  recently,  many  American  Indians  in  Washington 
state  have  been  reluctant  to  exercise,  said  Craig  Bill,  the  director  of 
the  state  Democratic  Party's  Native  American  Vote  campaign  and  member  of 
the  Swinomish  Tribe. 

Historically,  less  than  half  of  the  100,000  American  Indians  living  in 
Washington  state  have  voted  in  presidential  elections.  Bill  said.  On 
average,  about  64  percent  of  all  voting  age  Washingtonians  have  voted  in 
presidential  elections  held  since  1952. 

"We're  looking  to  improve  that,  to  at  least  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
historically  low  numbers  to  the  average,"  Bill  said. 

During  the  2000  election,  more  than  55,000  Indian  voters  came  to  the 
polls  to  oust  former  U.S.  Sen.  Slade  Gorton. 

This  election.  Bill  said  American  Indian  voting  advocates  are  hopeful 
that  more  than  65,000  of  them  will  exercise  the  right  they  won  80  years 
ago. 

Veterans  and  the  vote 

The  American  Indians  who  served  during  World  War  I returned  home  to  a 
country  that  did  not  recognize  them  as  citizens.  They  had  fought  for  the 
country,  but  could  not  vote  for  the  president,  said  Lona  Wilbur,  a 
Swinomish  tribal  member  and  one  of  103  American  Indian  delegates  to  attend 
the  2004  Democratic  National  Convention. 

"They  still  signed  up  and  went  away  to  the  military,"  she  said,  "and 
they  were  not  even  citizens." 

It's  an  affront  not  forgotten  by  American  Indian  leaders,  one  that  is 
often  called  to  mind  in  election  season,  Swinomish  Tribal  Chairman  Brian 
Cladoosby  said. 

"Native  Americans  have  basically  fought  in  just  about  any  war  that  the 
United  States  has  fought  in,  and  they've  sent  a higher  percentage  than  any 
other  group  to  fight  for  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,"  he  said.  "We 
always  remind  people  what  our  veterans  and  our  elders  have  done." 

Voting  rights  didn't  translate  neatly  into  political  power,  and  even  as 
citizens,  American  Indians  continued  to  suffer  abuse  from  the  government. 
Among  other  indignities,  American  Indian  children  were  forced  to  attend 
boarding  schools  where,  Bowen  said,  they  were  to  be  "civilized." 

Between  the  1880s  and  the  1940s,  hundreds  of  American  Indian  children 
were  taken  to  government  boarding  schools  to  be  taught  English  and  Western 
customs.  In  an  effort  to  Westernize  the  students,  they  weren't  allowed  to 
speak  their  native  languages  or  practice  traditional  religion. 

In  1944,  Bowen  was  10  years  old  and  housed  at  one  of  the  government 
schools  when  she  had  her  first  brush  with  political  power.  During  a 
whistle-stop  tour  of  the  country,  Bowen  said  then-Vice  President  Harry 
Truman  passed  through  the  school. 

"He  stopped  his  train  and  waved  at  us,"  said  Bowen,  the  former  chairman 
of  the  Skagit  County  Democratic  Party. 

Over  the  years,  American  Indians  were  able  to  garner  more  productive 
attention  from  politicians. 

Growing  up  on  the  Swinomish  reservation  near  La  Conner,  Wilbur  said  her 
parents  and  others  always  impressed  upon  her  the  importance  of  political 
involvement  beyond  the  tribe. 

"My  father's  father,  I remember  hearing  him  say  that  we're  part  of  the 
community  we  live  in,  and  we  have  to  give  back  to  the  community  we  live  in, 
but  we're  also  citizens  of  the  town  and  the  state,"  she  said. 

Wilbur  said  as  a girl  she  helped  her  mother  at  the  polls  each  year. 

During  events  on  and  off  the  reservation,  she  also  met  some  of 
Washington's  most  prominent  politicians,  including  former  U.S.  senators 
Warren  Magnuson  and  Henry  "Scoop"  lackson. 


In  Boston  this  Duly,  Wilbur  said  she  again  got  to  rub  elbows  with  the 
nation's  political  elite. 

There,  Wilbur  said  she  met  "a  whole  host  of  important  elected  officials, 
including  most  of  the  Washington  Democrats  elected  to  federal  office. 

"They  said  they  knew  the  reason  they  were  in  office  was  because  the 
Native  American  people  got  out  the  vote,"  Wilbur  said. 

Growing  tribal  clout 

Wooing  the  American  Indian  vote  can  throw  some  politicians,  in  part 
because  members  of  tribal  communities  often  vote  for  the  same  candidates. 

At  Swinomish,  the  tribe  will  deliver  an  election  guide  to  160  households 
near  the  tribal  center  highlighting  candidates  the  tribal  government 
supports,  Swinomish  Chairman  Brian  Cladoosby  said. 

"We  pretty  much  vote  as  a block,"  he  said. 

On  Election  Day,  tribal  poll  watchers  will  track  down  members  who 
haven't  voted  to  remind  them  to  do  so,  he  said.  In  part  because  of  that 
and  other  efforts,  Cladoosby  said  between  80  and  90  percent  of  the  tribes' 
registered  voters  often  turn  out  on  Election  Day. 

"A  lot  of  people  take  voting  for  granted  because  they've  been  able  to  do 
it  since  the  United  States  was  a nation,"  he  said.  "Three  generations  ago, 
that  right  wasn't  given  to  us." 

In  addition  to  voting  as  a block,  American  Indians  predominantly  vote 
Democrat,  said  Bill,  the  director  of  the  state  Democrats  Indian  voting 
campaign . 

Rod  Van  Mechelen  of  Conservative  American  Indian  Republicans  agreed  with 
Bill's  assessment  - "Indian  Country  is  by  and  large  owned  by  the  Democrats 
" he  said.  But  it  might  not  stay  that  way. 

Van  Mechelen,  a member  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribal  Council  and  Olympia 
resident,  said  he  believes  most  American  Indians  "are  socially 
conservative  people"  who  are  ready  to  "reclaim  our  conservative  roots"  and 
vote  Republican. 

Bowen,  who  planted  signs  in  her  Mount  Vernon  yard  for  almost  every 
Democratic  candidate  for  office  in  the  state,  warned  against  either  party 
counting  on  the  American  Indian  vote  unless  they  are  prepared  to  deliver 
on  American  Indian  issues. 

"Neither  party  should  take  the  tribes  as  being  theirs,"  she  said.  "It 
wouldn't  be  in  their  best  interest  to  put  the  tribes  permanently  on  one 
side. " 

Indian  poll  watchers 

Like  many  other  polling  places  in  Skagit  County,  the  polling  places  on 
or  near  Skagit  County's  reservations  will  be  watched  this  election. 

Poll  watchers  organized  by  the  National  Indian  Bar  Association  will  be 
stationed  at  polling  places  for  all  of  Washington  tribes,  except  for  those 
located  in  vote-by-mail  counties,  said  Gabe  Galanda,  a Seattle  American 
Indian  lawyer  directing  the  election  protection  effort. 

"They'll  be  standing  adorned  in  an  election  protection  shirt,  on  hand  to 
answer  questions  or,  in  the  worst-case  scenario,  intervene,"  Galanda  said. 
"Otherwise  volunteers  will  be  there  as  a sign  of  solidarity  with  native 
voters,  particularly  those  voting  for  the  first  time." 

The  poll  watchers  will  be  available  to  assist  American  Indians  and 
non-Indians,  he  added. 

Like  others  voting  for  the  first  time.  Bill  said  voting  can  be 
disconcerting  to  American  Indian  voters  new  to  the  system. 

"Many  of  the  misconceptions  are  second-generation  misconceptions,"  Bill 
said.  "You're  talking  about  a group  of  people  relatively  new  to  voting." 

While  registering  new  voters  recently,  Bowen  said  she's  found  most  are 
very  enthusiastic  about  going  to  the  polls.  Often,  she  said  they'd  take 
extra  voter  registration  forms  for  unregistered  friends  and  relatives. 

"When  we  were  going  around,  people  were  saying,  'We  want  a couple  more,' 
she  said.  "They're  saying,  'We're  going  to  vote.'" 

Levi  Pulkkinen  can  be  reached  at  360-416-2138 
or  by  e-mail  at  levip@skagitvalleyherald.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Skagit  Valley  Publishing.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Si  Tanka  needs  change 
Editorial  Board 
Argus  Leader 
October  29,  2004 

University  in  Huron  has  been  in  financial  trouble  for  too  long 

David  Nadolski,  the  lawyer  handling  foreclosure  issues  for  Si  Tanka 
University,  says  problems  were  created  when  the  previous  administration 
paid  too  much  and  borrowed  too  much  to  buy  Huron  College. 

"It  doesn't  mean  the  university  is  not  viable,"  said  Nadolski.  "It  is 
simply  burdened  with  too  much  debt." 

Nadolski  says  the  school  will  emerge  from  its  troubles  - loan  defaults 
and  a 

$2  million  federal  tax  lien  - through  debt  restructuring. 

That  would  please  students  and  the  Huron  community. 

But  there's  more  to  this  than  just  debt  restructuring.  And  Nadolski  is 
wrong  about  the  troubles.  They  predate  - by  decades  - the  2001  purchase 
that  gave  Si  Tanka  two  campuses,  the  old  Huron  College  campus  in  Huron  and 
the  original  Si  Tanka  campus  in  Eagle  Butte. 

For  three  decades,  now,  Huron  College  has  faced  financial  troubles.  It 
almost  closed  in  1976.  It's  changed  hands  over  and  over,  changing  its 
mission  and  moving  from  nonprofit  to  for-profit  to  nonprofit. 

Troubles  are  not  new. 

It's  time  for  a tough,  realistic  assessment  of  Nadolski's  contention:  Is 
the  school  viable  or  not? 

If  it's  viable,  let's  continue,  because  the  dream  is  wonderful.  Si  Tanka 
and  the  Cheyenne  River  Tribe  got  involved  with  the  idea  of  turning  this 
into  a northern  plains  version  of  the  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University  in 
Lawrence,  Kan.  It  would  attract  students  from  Canada  and  the  northwest. 

Cheyenne  River,  at  first,  guaranteed  a loan  and  then  backed  out  because 
of  financial  questions.  Si  Tanka  went  ahead  with  the  purchase  and  only  a 
short  time  later  found  itself  in  financial  trouble. 

Now,  Huron  lawyer  and  former  state  legislator  Ron  Volesky  wants  to  buy 
the  school,  if  Si  Tanka's  ownership  is  at  risk.  He  says  he  has  investors. 
But  there's  trouble  there,  too.  Si  Tanka  - in  Eagle  Butte  - says  it 
maintains  accreditation.  If  the  school  is  sold,  all  the  buyer  would  get  is 
real  estate  and  furnishings. 

50  what's  next?  The  first  priority  is  resolving  the  foreclosure,  loan 
defaults  and  tax  lien. 

Then,  it's  time  to  take  that  hard  look. 

The  Huron  community  has  every  reason  to  keep  the  school  open,  even 
though  there  have  been  cool  relations  between  the  two.  It's  an  attraction 
for  economic  development,  and  it  provides  good-paying  jobs. 

51  Tanka  and  South  Dakota's  Native  American  community  have  every  reason 
to  keep  the  school  open,  because  the  dream  of  turning  this  into  an 
international  Native  American  school  is  wonderful. 

But  what  are  the  realistic  chances  of  keeping  this  school  open  and 
successful?  None,  if  it  continues  as  it  has.  This  school  has  a terribly 
troubled  history,  and  while  Si  Tanka  only  inherited  the  problems, 
something's  got  to  change  if  the  university  is  to  be  successful.  Clearly, 
what's  been  done  in  the  past  hasn't  worked. 

Look  at  management.  Look  at  finances.  Look  at  enrollment.  Look  at  the 
need.  Look  at  viability. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  school  were  to  close.  That  has  to  be  an 
option,  though.  If  supporters  don't  seriously  consider  viability,  we're 


certain  to  see  problems  continue. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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We  need  to  get  educated,  seize  the  day  before  it's  too  late 
Southeast  Tides 
Ted  Wright 
October  31,  2004 

I used  to  think  that  one  or  another  of  our  Native  corporate  or  tribal 
executives  and  elected  officials  would  take  a vacation  or  retire  and 
experience  some  sort  of  revelation  about  the  illegitimacy  of  the  way  most 
of  our  entities  are  organized  and  managed.  In  recent  years  it  even  seemed 
that  a few  of  those  who  have  been  in  power  for  more  than  25  years  had 
begun  to  wake  up.  But  as  of  this  fall,  I haven't  heard  anything  but 
variations  on  tired  themes.  Among  the  messages  I am  waiting  to  hear  are: 

* As  a financial  fiduciary,  the  corporation  doesn't  make  sense  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  our  future  as  Native  people. 

* The  tribal  government  invariably  ceases  to  be  legitimate,  as  getting 
and  spending  soft  money  becomes  the  primary  end  of  most  of  its  activity 
and  planning. 

* Education  is  the  key  to  survival  and  success  in  both  modern  and 
traditional  society;  so  we  should  have  our  own  schools,  curricula  and 
teachers . 

* The  community  and  family  are  critical  in  maintaining  our  way  of  life 
and  our  values,  so  we  should  concentrate  most  of  our  attention  and 
resources  on  programs  that  strengthen  them. 

* The  lands  and  waters  of  our  homeland  belong  to  our  children  and  must  be 
nurtured  as  we  would  the  heritage  of  our  ancestors,  not  squandered 
according  to  the  vagaries  of  foreign  markets. 

* We  were  strong  once  and  we  still  are.  Whatever  we  decide  to  do  we  can 
do,  with  or  without  the  corporation,  the  tribe,  or  the  federal  government. 
We  depend  on  no  one,  but  rely  on  each  other  and  draw  courage  from  the 
memory  of  those  who  came  before  us. 

In  rereading  Paulo  Freire's  "Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed,"  I was  reminded 
of  the  importance  of  such  praxis.  Early  on  in  his  seminal  work,  Freire 
states  that,  "...  almost  always,  during  the  initial  stage  of  the  struggle, 
the  oppressed,  instead  of  striving  for  liberation,  tend  themselves  to 
become  oppressors."  This  is  the  overriding  thesis  of  his  book,  that 
oppressed  people  rarely  view  themselves  as  such,  and  that  the  kind  of 
reflection  necessary  for  them  to  see  this  clearly  and  to  respond  does  not 
come  naturally  but  must  be  learned.  Thus  the  importance  of  education  and 
control  over  schools  and  curriculum.  ... 

In  the  midst  of  my  own  reflection,  I realized  that  much  of  what  is  wrong 
with  tribal  governments  and  Native  corporations  is  that  they  have  provided 
too  many  opportunities  for  us  to  become  dependent.  This  isn't  so  much  a 
financial  dependence  as  it  is  a misplaced  trust  in  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  those  in  positions  of  power  and  authority. 

Why  is  it  that  the  majority  of  us  are  so  blind  to  the  truth  of  what 
could  be  if  we  imagined  our  world  more  personally  and  profoundly?  Largely, 
because  the  tribe  and  the  corporation  are  fictions,  artificial  means  to  an 
ambiguous  and  poorly  conceived  end.  They  do  not  do  what  Native  people  most 
need  done.  Their  leadership  meets  regularly  at  great  cost  to  examine  the 
bottom  line  and  measure  their  progress  against  ill-considered  goals  and 
comforting,  measurable  objectives.  But  missing  from  these  analyses  and 
subsequent  plans  is  any  serious  thought  about  the  lives  of  the  people. 


The  best  evidence  I can  cite  that  oun  leadens  don't  get  it  is  by  the  way 
they  have  "managed"  education  issues  for  25  years.  For  example,  they  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  to  provide  scholarships  to  shareholders  and 
citizens  without  considering  either  the  nature  of  K-12  education,  or  the 
purposes  to  which  college  degrees  would  be  put.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
our  ancestors  sending  our  young  men  and  women  down  the  coast  to  be 
instructed  by  neighboring  tribes  without  any  concern  for  what  they  will 
know,  how  they  learn,  or  whether,  in  fact,  they  actually  return  and  take 
their  rightful  places  within  our  communities. 

For  all  that  they  have  learned  in  college  and  through  their  service  on 
boards  and  councils,  why  is  it  our  Native  leaders  do  not  stand  up  and  say 
we  should  change  the  way  we  elect  board  members;  re-examine  our  policies 
with  regard  to  distant  investments  versus  local  jobs;  stop  exporting  raw 
logs  in  weak  markets  and  create  value-added  industry  within  a conservation 
economy;  put  in  place  a program  so  that  every  shareholder  family  claims  a 
piece  of  their  land;  leave  behind  the  constitutional  hypocrisy  of  tribal 
governments,  electoral  politics,  and  parliamentary  procedure  and  return  to 
choosing  leaders  according  to  earned  respect  and  wisdom;  govern  to  meet 
the  long-term  needs  of  the  whole  community;  and  not  rest  until  tribes  and 
corporations  reinvent  themselves  and  find  ways  to  work  together  for  the 
good  of  all  our  people. 

There  are  a few  saying  what  needs  to  be  said,  like  my  fellow  Empire 
columnist  Ernestine  Hayes;  but  neither  she  nor  I occupy  positions  of  power. 
Could  it  be  that  seeing  and  saying  the  truth  is  antithetical  to  being 
selected  for  such  positions  within  the  system?  Consider  that  it  is  the 
people  who  elect  those  in  power,  and  those  in  power  who  hire  those  in 
authority  over  the  people.  Why  is  it  that  Natives  disregard  the  truth  when 
they  see  it,  hear  it,  know  it?  It  is  because  they  trust  the  trained 
experts  to  do  what  is  in  their  self-interest,  to  put  in  place  more 
programs,  distribute  a larger  dividend,  give  them  what  they  think  they 
need . 

Only  through  education  can  we  break  this  cycle,  through  schools  that 
Native  people  control  and  with  curricula  that  invest  fully  in  the 
connections  between  our  traditional  clans,  communities,  and  the  modern 
world . 

Ted  Wright  is  an  assistant  professor  of  education 

at  Antioch  University  in  Seattle  and  a former  Duneau  teacher. 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  STUDIES: 

New  England  is  a hotbed  of  higher  education,  but  there's  one  kind  of 
campus  it  doesn't  have:  A college  to  serve  American  Indian  tribes.  Of  the 
nation's  32  federally  designated  tribal  colleges  --  most  of  which  are 
located  on  tribal  lands  --  none  is  located  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
That  could  change,  pending  the  outcome  of  a one-year,  $200,000  study,  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  federal  government,  that  will  examine  the  feasibility 
of  a tribal  college  in  the  Northeast.  Amanda  Lapham,  a diversity  programs 
director  at  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education,  said  the  board  will 
collaborate  with  tribal  leaders  and  American  Indian  specialists  on  the 
study,  which  will  look  at  tribal  needs  in  the  region.  New  England  tribes 
include  the  Narragansett  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Connecticut  Mohegan,  and  in 
Maine,  the  Passamaquoddy,  Penobscot,  Micmac,  and  Maliseet. 
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Native  American  Incentive  funds  exhausted 
Support  needed  to  increase  program 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  OK 
October  28,  2004 

Money  is  running  dry.  Native  American  government  contracting  businesses 
have  been  booming  in  recent  years  across  Oklahoma  and  the  Nation  as  a 
result  of  the  Native  American  Incentives  Act  and  Department  of  Defense 
Indian  Incentives  Program.  Now  the  demand  for  funds  from  the  program  to 
aid  the  growth  of  contracting  has  become  greater  than  what  is  available. 

The  Act,  enacted  in  1974,  authorizes  the  payment  of  a five  percent 
incentive  as  additional  compensation  to  a prime  contractor  for  a 
government  contract.  The  incentive  amount  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  the 
subcontract  awarded  to  a Native  American  subcontractor  or  supplier. 

Even  though  any  government  agency  can  participate,  none  funded  programs 
under  the  Act  until  1997.  At  that  time,  the  Defense  Department  established 
the  $8  million  a year  budget  for  the  Indian  Incentive  Program. 

The  program  has  been  growing  in  use  and  the  full  allocation  was  used  for 
the  first  time  this  year. 

The  program  used  $7.2  million  in  2003  and  as  a result  of  the  latest  boom 
in  Native  American  economic  development  the  demand  for  the  allocated  $8 
million  a year  has  already  been  met  for  2004. 

There  is  hope  to  have  funds  increased  for  2005. 

"The  Native  American  Incentives  Act  is  vital  to  Native  American  business 
and  U.S.  small  business  growth,  especially  in  Oklahoma,"  said  Oklahoma 
City  Attorney  Phil  G.  Busey. 

Busey,  a Delaware  and  Cherokee  who  represents  a number  of  tribes  across 
Oklahoma  for  legal  matters,  said  there  is  a strong  demand  to  increase 
funds  for  the  program. 

"Even  though  the  $8  million  is  nominal  compared  to  other  program  funds, 
the  Act  has  stimulated  growth  and  jobs  among  Native  American  businesses 
and  in  rural  areas,"  he  said. 

Busey  is  currently  taking  the  lead  to  gain  support  for  the  program. 

He  said  the  incentive  triggers  large  prime  contractors  to  seek  small 
Native  American  owned  companies  with  quality  services  for  subcontract 
dollars . 

"Though  the  incentive  is  paid  to  the  prime  contractor  the  subcontract 
amount  can  be  significant  for  the  minority  company,"  he  said. 

"With  the  growing  participation  of  Native  American  businesses  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  funds  having  already  been  exhausted  for  this  year 
creates  a growing  concern  of  whether  enough  funds  will  be  available  for 
next  year,"  Busey  said. 

"This  program  is  very  important  to  all  of  Oklahoma,"  he  said.  "The  use 
of  the  capital  funds  in  Oklahoma  creates  jobs  in  Oklahoma. 

"The  program  has  a strong  impact  on  rural  areas  and  is  an  important 
economic  development  tool,"  he  said. 

Recently,  Busey  has  taken  time  to  discuss  issues  with  both  the  U.S. 

Senate  Committee  for  Indian  Affairs  and  Senator  Daniel  Inouye's  staff. 

Senator  Inouye  of  Hawaii  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  Defense 
Department  appropriations  for  the  $8  million  a year  in  1997. 

According  to  Busey,  Inouye  has  worked  every  year  to  increase  the 
appropriation  but  slowed  down  due  to  the  funds  never  being  fully  exhausted. 

"The  picture  has  now  changed,"  Busey  said.  "A  big  reason  the  funds  have 
never  been  fully  used  until  now  is  because  of  the  shortage  of  Native 
American  government  contractors  and  little  information  given  about  the 


program. 

Busey  is  working  to  secure  support  with  the  American  Indian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  companies  such  as  Clark  Construction , Inc.  to  request  Senator 
Inouye  to  obtain  addition  appropriations  to  increase  the  annual  allocation 
under  the  Defense  Department  Indian  Incentives  Program. 

Busey  is  also  encouraging  companies  engaged  in  business  as  prime  Defense 
Department  contractors,  and  others  to  support  the  additional 
appropriations . 

These  prime  contractors  actively  use  and  benefit  from  the  program  funds. 

The  program  has  been  successful  in  helping  to  solidify  alliances  between 
Department  of  Defense  prime  contractors  and  Native  American  subcontractors. 

"For  such  a small  appropriation,  the  Indian  Incentives  Program  has  been 
very  helpful  in  promoting  viable  alliances  in  Indian  Country,  bringing 
additional  contract  revenue  and  creating  jobs  among  tribes  and  rural 
areas,"  Busey  said.  "People  need  to  realize  too,  this  program  benefits 
everyone  economically.  Every  dollar  brought  to  Oklahoma  helps  all 
Oklahomans . " 

In  2002,  a Native  American  Company  formed  by  Busey,  Delaware  Resource 
Group  was  awarded  a $33  million  subcontract  by  Boeing  at  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base.  The  subcontract  allowed  over  90  jobs  to  stay  in  Oklahoma.  Few  of  the 
employees  are  Native  American  but  the  company  remains  Native  American 
owned . 

"That  is  just  an  example  of  the  strength  of  the  incentive,"  Busey  said. 

3oe  Temple,  president  of  the  Delaware  Resource  Group,  said  one  of  the 
reasons  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Oklahoma  company  was  a result  of 
the  Indian  Incentive  under  the  Defense  Department. 

"The  incentive  contributed  to  Boeing  considering  Delaware  Resource 
Group,"  Temple  said. 

To  help  support  the  efforts  to  have  more  funds  allocated  to  the  program 
please  call  (405)  721-7776. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Native  concerns  discussed 
BY  30HN  R.  CRANE 
Journal  Staff  Writer 
October  28,  2004 

More  needs  to  be  done  to  address  local  American  Indian  students'  lack  of 
achievement,  to  offer  Navajo  classes  in  Cortez  schools  and  to  speed 
transmission  of  student  absentee  data  between  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe 
and  the  Re-1  Montezuma  Cortez  School  District,  said  representatives  from 
area  tribes  at  a special  school  district  board  meeting  Tuesday  night. 

The  meeting  between  the  Montezuma-Cortez  Re-1  School  District  and  area 
tribes  is  held  annually  as  part  of  the  district's  Indian  policy  and 
procedures  and  to  discuss  how  to  address  American  Indian  students'  needs. 
School  board  members  mostly  listened  during  the  meeting. 

"Overall,  figures  show  that  Ute  Mountain  Ute  students  are  not 
experiencing  adequate  success  in  the  Re-1  School  District,"  said  Selwyn 
Whiteskunk,  chairman-elect  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribal  Council  in 
Towaoc . 

Whiteskunk  added  that  the  tribe's  students  are  the  lowest  proficiency 
group  on  CSAP  tests  and  that  areas  of  development  need  to  be  identified  to 
ease  student  transition  between  grades. 

"It's  alarming,"  Whiteskunk  said  of  the  CSAP  achievement  gap  between 
native  and  non-native  students. 


Whiteskunk  said  more  American  Indian  staff  in  district  schools  is  needed 
and  that  expulsion  is  not  always  the  solution  to  students'  problems.  He 
added  that  sending  truant  students  to  boarding  schools  is  an  easy  way  out. 

"I  don't  want  to  send  children  to  boarding  schools  away  from  family/'  he 
said.  "I  went  to  a boarding  school.  I know  how  it  is  to  be  away  for  nine 
months . " 

Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribal  Councilman  Manuel  Heart  reminded  the  board  of 
the  United  States'  "unique  legal  relationship"  with  its  American  Indian 
tribes.  He  mentioned  the  Bush  administration's  efforts  to  assist  American 
Indians  in  meeting  the  challenges  and  standards  of  the  No  Child  Left 
Behind  Act,  in  accordance  with  tribal  conditions,  languages  and  cultures. 

"This  is  an  opportunity  for  tribal  members  and  tribal  leaders  and 
educators,  such  as  yourselves,  to  work  together  with  the  Department  of 
Education  to  find  strategies  to  implement  No  Child  Left  Behind  in  Indian 
country,"  Heart  said. 

Heart  added  that  the  tribe  and  the  district  should  work  together  in 
research  and  data  collection,  strengthening  early  childhood  education, 
high  school  graduation  rates  and  postsecondary  education.  The  Ute  Mountain 
Ute  Indian  Tribe  is  working  toward  a grant  that  would  enable  the  tribe  to 
put  the  Ute  language  in  written  form  for  future  generations.  Heart  said. 

Heart  said  non-Indian  Coloradans  know  little  about  American  Indian 
culture  and  that  tribes  suffered  greatly  throughout  U.S.  history. 

"We,  as  Indian  nations,  have  gone  through  a Holocaust,"  he  said.  "We 
also,  the  Ute  tribe  as  a whole,  have  been  exiled  in  the  state  of  Colorado. 
What  do  (non-native)  students  in  the  state  of  Colorado  know  about  the 
first  people  who  were  here?" 

Students  need  to  be  safer,  as  well,  in  light  of  methamphetamine  labs 
being  discovered  near  area  schools.  Heart  said. 

Today's  students  are  tomorrow's  administrators  and  service  providers, 
and  tackling  these  issues  and  taking  action  are  paramount.  Heart  said. 

Michael  Mills,  with  Towaoc's  truancy  program,  said  he  hopes  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  school  district  in  gathering  tribal  students' 
absentee  data,  in  accordance  with  the  tribal  ordinance.  Absentee  data  is 
important  in  monitoring  students'  attendance  and  in  prosecution  of  truant 
students.  Mills  said.  Since  the  truancy  program  requires  data  separated  by 
jurisdictional  boundaries,  the  district  and  the  tribe  must  reach  an 
agreement,  he  said. 

Cindy  Higgins,  a Navajo,  stressed  the  importance  of  adding  Navajo 
language,  history  and  culture  courses  to  the  district's  schools,  which 
lack  those  classes.  Navajo  students  cannot  get  certain  tribal  scholarships 
without  credits  in  Navajo  language  and  culture,  she  said. 

Joseph  Chee,  a Navajo  culture  and  language  scholar,  expressed  concern 
over  diagnostic  procedures  after  his  daughter  was  placed  in  the  special 
education  program.  He  said  he  asked  her  the  same  questions  in  Navajo  that 
she  was  asked  during  the  diagnosis,  and  that  she  did  fine.  She  later 
exited  the  special  education  program  and  re-entered  the  mainstream  system. 

He  said  some  American  Indian  children  may  be  labeled  "special  ed" 
because  of  language  and  cultural  barriers,  instead  of  behavioral  problems. 

"I'm  wondering  how  many  children  have  been  set  back  because  of  these 
issues,"  he  said. 
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Americans  Indians  struggle  to  protect  sacred  land 
By  Joey  Lomicky  / Daily  Nebraskan 


October  29,  2004 

To  many  American  Indians,  religious  freedom  in  America  has  its  limits. 

According  to  a recent  article  appearing  in  Great  Plains  Quarterly,  a 
journal  published  by  the  Center  for  Great  Plains  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  sacred  land  disputes  between  federal  agencies  and 
American  Indians  are  not  a thing  of  the  past,  but  an  ongoing  conflict. 

Authors  of  the  article,  Thomas  A.  Foor  and  Gregory  R.  Campbell, 
professors  of  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Montana,  said  American 
Indians  have  spiritual  and  cultural  ties  to  the  Big  Horn  Medicine  Wheel, 
an  ancient  site  in  Wyoming  that  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy. 

The  rocky  area,  which  resembles  a giant  wheel  from  above,  is  a spiritual 
hub  for  regional  tribes.  But,  it  also  gathers  the  attention  of  tourists 
and  land  developers. 

"Basically,  this  site  and  others  like  it  throughout  the  plains  are 
constantly  being  sought  out  by  different  entities,  Foor  said. 

"There  are  those  that  want  the  area  for  resources,  those  that  want  it 
for  recreation  and  the  Native  Americans  who  want  it  because  they  feel  it 
is  theirs  to  be  used  for  spiritual  purposes." 

American  Indians  see  the  wheel  as  a navigational  aid,  a source  of  sacred 
power  and  a place  to  receive  spiritual  healing  that  deserves  more  respect. 

Lumbering,  mining,  recreation  and  developmental  interests  threaten  the 
sacred  grounds  and  attract  a mindset  of  disrespect,  Foor  and  Campbell  said 
in  their  report. 

Donna  L.  Akers,  assistant  professor  of  history  and  ethnic  studies  at  UNL 
and  a member  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  said  she  understands  the  disrespect 
and  mockery  that  modern  American  Indians  endure. 

"The  lack  of  respect  seems  to  be  a growing  problem  with  some  people," 
she  said.  "Often  times,  sacred  areas  like  these  attract  people  who  mock 
the  rituals  of  Native  Americans  by  dancing  naked  or  making  fools  of 
themselves  for  a laugh." 

Many  tribes  that  live  in  Nebraska  also  face  the  struggles  of  oppression 
and  are  not  always  noticed,  she  said. 

"UNL  students  have  an  obligation  to  make  sure  that  people  of  color  have 
the  same  rights  to  enjoy  the  same  things  as  others  do.  You  never  know  when 
your  religion  might  be  affected." 

In  the  article,  Foor  and  Campbell  raised  questions  concerning  the 
legality  and  ethics  of  denying  Native  Americans  their  place  of  worship. 

To  native  people,  these  sacred  areas  are  like  churches  or  synagogues  and 
they  have  deep  meaning,  Akers  said. 

In  1978,  former  President  limmy  Carter  signed  the  American  Indian 
Religious  Freedom  Act  into  law  to  protect  the  religious  rights  of  American 
Indians . 

But  26  years  later,  oppression  is  still  an  issue,  Foor  said. 

"The  essential  difference  between  the  situation  now  versus  30  years  ago 
is  that  people  are  now  more  interested  in  talking  about  these  issues, 
trying  to  see  both  sides,"  he  said. 

"The  awareness  level  is  much  higher  now  and  that's  important  so  that 
federal  agencies  take  into  account  the  effects  of  what  they  do." 

Many  American  Indians  associated  with  the  Big  Horn  Medicine  Wheel 
predicament  have  lost  faith  in  the  federal  agencies  and  feel  that  the 
continual  disregard  for  their  customs  is  business  as  usual,  Foor  said. 

"This  is  a chance  for  the  government  to  step  up  to  the  issue,"  Akers 
said,  "and  make  good  its  ancient  promises  that  have  too  often  been  broken 
in  the  past." 
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American  Indian  Heritage  Month  spurs  cultural  studies,  activities 
Local  students  write  histories,  build  traditional  sand  paintings 
ERIC  FRY 
1UNEAU  EMPIRE 
November  1,  2004 

lacob  Sanders,  a fifth-grader  in  Monika  Haygood ' s classroom  at  Gastineau 
Elementary,  bent  over  his  paper  and  penciled  in  the  story  of  his  fictional 
tribe . 

"General  Custer  splendidly  accepted,"  he  wrote  Wednesday.  "From  then  on 
they  were  partners." 

Beside  him  were  his  painting  on  brown  paper,  which  mimicked  symbols 
painted  on  a buffalo  hide,  and  sheets  of  paper  in  which  he  had  planned  his 
story  through  a sequence  of  images  and  words. 

It's  the  "winter  count"  project  in  Haygood ' s class,  just  part  of  a 
multi-week  study  of  Natives  that  largely  coincides  with  National  American 
Indian  Heritage  Month  in  November.  The  Alaska  Native  Sisterhood  also  is 
planning  activities  for  the  month,  which  will  be  announced  soon. 

Some  Plains  Indians  recorded  their  history,  based  on  the  most  important 
annual  event,  with  pictographs  painted  on  tanned  animal  hides.  A keeper  of 
the  winter  count  knew  the  stories  behind  the  symbols. 

"They  write  their  history  on  a buffalo  skin,"  fifth-grader  Zebadiah 
Bodine  said  by  way  of  explanation  to  a visitor.  "That's  the  short  version. 

Haygood  gave  students  samples  of  the  pictographs,  such  as  two  hands 
approaching  each  other  to  indicate  peace,  and  asked  them  to  create  a 
multi-year  story. 

Planning  sheets  force  them  to  organize  their  story  and  write  lead 
sentences.  Then  she  expects  the  children  to  flesh  it  out  in  a story  of 
several  pages. 

"It  would  be  a bad  paper  if  it  was  one  page,"  lacob  said.  "It  would  be, 
like,  'then  this  happened,  then  this  happened,'  11  times." 

"Look  for  bumps  in  the  road,"  Haygood  told  the  students  at  the  beginning 
of  Wednesday's  session.  "You  want  it  nice  and  smooth." 

Haygood  sat  with  one  girl  who  seemed  stumped.  Haygood  showed  her  that 
she  already  had  the  gist  of  a story  in  her  pictographs. 

"So  you  have  your  ideas.  Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  write  them,"  she  told 
the  girl,  who  protested  that  it  was  hard. 

"Can  I help  you  do  it?"  Haygood  asked  and  stayed  with  the  girl. 

The  students  also  will  make  a shoebox  diorama  at  home  representing  one 
tribe's  way  of  life,  with  a poster  to  explain  it.  And  they'll  write  a 
seven-paragraph  research  paper,  using  topics  prompted  by  Haygood.  There 
will  be  other  activities  next  month. 

"I  learned  that  Native  American  history  is  way  important,"  fifth-grader 
Amanda  Nielsen  said,  "because  if  no  one  knew  about  it,  no  one  would  be 
able  to  study  it  and  know  how  important  they  are." 

Haygood  uses  the  projects  to  teach  reading,  writing,  the  arts  and  social 
studies . 

The  research  paper,  for  example,  will  help  them  learn  how  to  take  notes 
from  a book,  discern  the  main  ideas,  and  put  the  information  into  their 
own  words. 

In  the  fifth-grade  classrooms  of  Haygood  and  Cinda  Stanek  on  Friday, 
students  made  sand  paintings  after  learning  how  and  why  Navajos  made  them. 

Stanek  knelt  behind  a low  wooden  box  on  the  floor  as  children  sat,  knelt 
and  stood  in  a semi-circle  facing  her.  Speaking  softly  and  slowly,  she 
showed  them  how  to  carefully  apply  their  glue  and  take  pinches  of  colored 
sand  and  dribble  it  over  the  glue. 

But  she  also  reminded  them  of  the  original  meaning  of  sand  paintings. 
Students  knew  that  medicine  men  or  women  made  them  to  heal  sick  people. 

"Who  is  the  hataalii  in  a tribe?"  Stanek  asked. 

"It's  kind  of  like  a medicine  man  or  shaman,"  lacob  said. 

"The  hataaliis  are  kind  of  a mix  between  what  we  would  call  a doctor  and 
a religious  person,  perhaps  a minister,"  Stanek  said. 

"They  would  sit  the  (ill)  person  inside  the  sand.  When  the  person  was  in 
there,  they  would  chant  and  stuff,"  fifth-grader  David  Roa  said.  "...  For 
every  sickness  there  was  a symbol." 


Fifth-grader  Asia  Goodwin  said  her  design  displayed  the  four  directions. 

"I've  learned  a lot,"  she  said  of  the  Native  studies  unit.  "I  thought 
the  hogans  (Navajo  dwellings)  were  like  half  a circle  or  a sphere.  They 
also  have  a doorway.  It's  very  interesting  because  I'm  learning  a lot  of 
new  things . " 

Eric  Fry  can  be  reached  at  eric.fry@juneauempire.com. 
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State  sued  over  tribal  IDs 

NCAI,  ACLU  say  law  means  thousands  will  not  be  able  to  vote 
Sam  Lewin 
October  28,  2004 

Indian  interest  group  have  filed  a lawsuit  against  the  state  of  Minnesota 
over  a law  that  only  allows  tribal  members  to  use  tribal  identification  to 
vote  if  they  actually  live  on  a reservation.  Officials  say  the  law  could 
disenfranchise  thousands  of  voters. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  filed  the  suit,  saying  Minnesota  Secretary  of  State  Mary 
Kiffmeyer  has  not  only  limited  the  acceptance  of  tribal  ID  cards,  but  also 
mandated  that  the  IDs  must  have  an  address  and  signature. 

Kiffmeyer  will,  however,  accept  student  and  military  IDs  along  with  a 
utility  bill.  That  will  not  apply  to  tribal  IDs. 

Officials  say  that  as  many  as  32,000  American  Indians  in  the  state  live 
away  from  reservations,  a population  mainly  concentrated  in  the  St.  Paul 
/Minneapolis  area,  and  many  only  use  a tribal  ID  card  for  identification. 
Under  Kiffmeyer 's  orders  they  will  be  unable  to  vote. 

"The  state  has  essentially  said  that  if  you  live  the  reservation  you 
lose  your  right  to  vote,"  said  NCAI  President  Tex  Flail.  "Requiring  more 
stringent  rules  for  one  group  of  people,  and  limiting  their  ability  to 
vote  if  they  decide  to  move,  violates  federal  law  and  the  United  States 
Constitution.  We  are  saddened  that  the  Minnesota  Secretary  of  State 
refuses  to  use  her  discretion  to  comply  with  federal  law  and  ensure  that 
American  Indian  get  the  opportunity  to  vote.  Many  states,  nationwide,  are 
accepting  tribal  IDs  as  the  legitimate  governmental  identification  that 
they  are.  This  is  a setback  to  the  fundamental  right  to  vote  that  all 
Americans  enjoy,  accept  Native  American  in  the  state  of  Minnesota." 

Oklahoma  allows  voters  to  use  tribal  IDs. 

The  lawsuit  filed  by  the  NCAI  and  the  ACLU  asks  a federal  court  to  allow 
tribal  IDs  to  be  used  a polling  places.  The  ACLU  has  also  asked  Kiffmeyer 
to  allow  election  judges  to  permit  voters  who  have  registered  by  mail  to 
use  a variety  of  government  documents  to  prove  their  residency  if  their 
registration  is  questioned  at  the  polls. 

In  response  to  a letter  from  the  ACLU,  Kiffmeyer  said  that  the 
legislature,  and  not  her  office,  sets  election  policy. 

Hall  said  the  move  is  the  latest  in  a state  with  a history  of 
discrimination . 

"Until  it  was  repealed  in  I960,  the  Minnesota  Constitution  denied  Native 
Americans  the  right  to  vote  unless  they  moved  away  from  their  reservations, 
denied  their  heritage  and  were  declared  'civilized'.  In  an  ironic  turn  of 
events,  today  the  state  of  Minnesota  is  reversing  tactics  and  trapping 
Natives  on  their  reservations  if  they  want  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote. 
The  tribes  of  Minnesota  have  been  diligent  in  their  efforts  to  organize 
and  motivate  voters  at  the  grassroots  level,  and  this  is  clearly  a battle 
we  must  engage  in  to  ensure  our  rights  are  protected  and  our  voices  heard," 


said  Hall. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  ACLU  has  stepped  into  an  issue  involving 
Indians  in  Minnesota.  Last  month  the  civil  rights  group  opened  an  office 
to  investigate  claims  of  racial  profiling. 

"This  is  a situation  that  stinks  in  Minnesota/'  said  Charles  Samuelson, 
executive  director  of  the  Minnesota  ACLU.  "[Native  Americans]  get  stopped 
at  a little  higher  percentage  than  whites,  searched  at  a higher  percentage, 
arrested  at  a little  higher  percentage.  At  every  opportunity  where 
discretion  can  enter  into  it,  the  people  of  color  lose." 
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Tribe  is  angry  about  Blaine  County  appeal 

By  Tim  Leeds/Havre  Daily  News/tleeds@havredailynews . com 

October  26,  2004 

The  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community  has  issued  a statement  denouncing  the 
Blaine  County  Commission's  decision  to  appeal  a court  ruling  that  said  the 
county's  former  commissioner  election  system  violated  American  Indian 
voting  rights. 

"It  looks  like  it's  turning  into  a racial  issue  when  it  shouldn't  be," 
Darrell  Martin,  president  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community,  said  today. 
"When  45  percent  of  the  population  is  Native  American,  they  should  have  a 
say  in  there." 

The  commission  Friday  approved  appealing  a 2002  decision  by  U.S. 

District  Judge  Philip  Pro  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Commissioners  Art  Kleinjan  and  Don  Swenson  voted  to  appeal  the  decision, 
and  Commissioner  Dolores  Plumage  voted  against  the  appeal.  Plumage  is  the 
county's  first  Native  American  commissioner,  and  was  elected  after  Pro's 
decision  forced  the  county  to  create  three  new  commission  districts,  one 
with  a Native  American  majority,  and  end  at-large  voting  for  commissioners. 
The  county  commissioners  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  this  morning. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  sued  the  county  in  1999,  saying  its  at- 
large  commissioner  election  system  violated  Indian  voting  rights.  In  that 
system,  all  voters  in  the  county  can  vote  in  every  commissioner  election. 

The  county,  represented  by  Colorado-based  Mountain  States  Legal 
Foundation,  lost  an  appeal  to  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Mountain  States  is  representing  the  county  in  the  appeal  to  the  U.S. 

Supreme  Court. 

Kleinjan  and  Swenson  have  said  in  past  interviews  that  federal 
interference  in  the  county  election  process  is  wrong.  Swenson  said  state 
law  requires  at-large  election  of  county  commissioners. 

Swenson  said  he  represents  every  person  in  the  county,  not  just  people 
from  his  district.  Allowing  everyone  in  the  county  to  vote  in  each  county 
commission  race  is  appropriate,  he  said. 

Martin  said  people  on  the  reservation  don't  always  benefit  from  the 
commission's  actions.  Many  county  functions,  such  as  road  repair, 
generally  stop  at  the  reservation  boundary. 

"Not  all  of  it  is  shared  across  the  board,"  Martin  said. 

Martin  said  state  law  doesn't  apply  well  to  every  county.  Some  counties 
might  operate  well  with  at-large  elections,  but  Blaine  County  needs  a 
different  system. 

"I  think  every  county  should  be  looked  at  individually,"  Martin  said. 
"It's  like  cookie  cutting,  rubber  stamping,  and  you  can't  do  that.  It's 
not  a perfect  world." 

The  press  release  said  the  commission's  decision  to  appeal  confirms 
Pro's  conclusion  that  Indians  were  discriminated  against,  and  wastes 


Blaine  County  money  on  a slim  chance  the  Supreme  Court  will  hear  the  case. 

Swenson  said  filing  the  appeal  will  cost  the  county  about  $3,000  to  $5, 
000,  and  will  cost  an  estimated  $15,000  to  $20,000  more  if  the  court  hears 
the  case. 

"The  Blaine  County  Commission  ignored  pleas  from  members  of  the  Indian 
community  in  Blaine  County  to  put  the  issue  to  rest,"  the  statement  said. 
"...  this  decision  to  continue  on  with  an  appeal  is  but  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  divisive,  short-sighted  decisions  which  only  affirm  the  merit  of 
the  federal  judge's  conclusions  that  racism  has  kept  Indian  people  in 
Blaine  County  from  holding  office." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 
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Opinion:  Prop.  200  targets  American  Indians 
By  Robert  Valencia 
SPECIAL  TO  THE  ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
October  28,  2004 

Proposition  200  has  raised  issues  about  the  intent  of  this  bad  piece  of 
legislation,  and  much  has  been  written  about  the  negative  impact 
outweighing  the  positive. 

As  such,  the  implications  toward  American  Indians  in  Arizona  bring  to 
mind  contemporary  histories  relating  to  immigration  and  the  notion  of 
citizenship . 

For  example,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  dedicated  in  1886.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  message,  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free.  ..." 

America  was  the  place  to  be,  a giant  melting  pot  of  immigrants  forging  a 
new  frontier.  Yet  Native  Americans  were  not  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  another  38  years  (1924)  when  the  Indian  Citizenship  Act 
was  passed. 

Until  then,  the  only  way  an  Indian  could  be  a citizen  was  to  have  served 
in  World  War  I or,  if  a woman,  by  marrying  a white  man. 

During  World  War  II,  the  majority  of  eligible  men  from  tribes  across  the 
nation  proudly  served  in  the  armed  forces. 

They  often  were  born  at  home,  and  no  records  were  kept  to  prove 
citizenship.  Yet  there  are  many  instances  in  which  these  veterans  were 
denied  benefits  because  they  were  not  "citizens"  of  the  United  States. 

Many  such  cases  occurred  with  the  Tohono  O'odham  whose  reservation 
extends  to  Mexico  and  had  many  veterans  who  were  born  in  Sonora  and  served 
in  the  U.S.  forces  but  were  otherwise  denied  veterans'  benefits  meant  only 
for  citizens. 

This  was  deplorable  because  they  were  never  asked  to  prove  their  U.S. 
citizenship  to  enlist. 

Also,  imagine  being  deported  from  one  side  of  your  ancestral  homeland  to 
another  because  of  an  artificial  boundary! 

It  wasn't  until  1948  that  American  Indians  in  Arizona  were  allowed  to 
vote.  Sadly,  Arizona  was  one  of  the  last  states  to  concede  this  right  to 
its  tribes. 

It  took  24  years  to  approve  what  every  other  citizen  of  this  great 
country  already  enjoyed  (28  years  after  women  were  given  the  right  to 
vote) . 

In  1954,  the  Federal  Termination  Act  hit  tribes  across  the  nation  hard, 
and  there  were  many  tribes  that  were  terminated  from  being  federally 
recognized . 

This  sordid  act  was  aimed  at  assimilating  Indians  into  mainstream 


society,  pulling  them  off  reservations  and  into  five  major  cities  to 
become  "productive  citizens." 

Many  tribes  are  still  trying  to  recover  from  this  insidious  act. 

When  that  failed  to  catch  on,  the  Indian  Health  Service  was  used  to 
sterilize  Indian  women  without  their  consent. 

This  practice  continued  until  the  1970s,  when  the  forced  sterilizations 
were  revealed.  This  appalling  policy  was  designed  to  diminish  the  numbers 
of  American  Indians. 

In  short.  Proposition  200  seems  to  be  a manifestation  of  the  continued 
attempts  at  marginalization  of  the  American  Indian  and  other  groups. 

Should  Prop.  200  prevail,  many  of  our  elders  may  be  affected  by  the 
requirements  for  citizenship  because  they  were  either  born  at  home  or  did 
not  have  records  of  their  birth. 

I am  glad  our  congressional  delegation  and  other  elected  officials  have 
the  sense  to  recognize  a bad  piece  of  legislation. 

Let's  pray  the  good  citizens  of  Arizona  join  the  ranks  of  our  lawmakers, 
elected  leaders  and  communities  to  defeat  this  terrible  misdeed. 

By  the  way,  the  other  day,  I ran  across  a T-shirt  displaying  a picture 
of  four  Apaches  that  read,  "Homeland  Security  - Fighting  Terrorism  since 
1492. " 

Well,  you  get  the  message.  Definitely  vote  no  on  Prop.  200. 

Robert  Valencia  is  a tribal  councilman 

and  former  chairman  of  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribe. 

Reach  him  by  email  at  vlncrbrt@yahoo.com  or  by  phone  at  883-5110. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Appeal  gives  Nipmuc  bid  a new  review 
By  Laura  Crimaldi  / News  Staff  Writer 
October  27,  2004 

A recent  appellate  panel  decision  has  given  Nipmuc  Nation  members  a 
glimmer  of  hope  this  week  in  their  25-year  quest  for  federal  tribal 
recognition . 

Last  Thursday,  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals,  or  IBIA,  accepted  a 
request  from  the  Grafton-based  Nipmuc  Nation  to  reconsider  its  application 
for  federal  tribal  recognition. 

The  IBIA  based  its  decision  on  an  140-page  appeal  submitted  by  the  tribe 
which  included  108  pieces  of  new  evidence  and  15  affidavits. 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  BIA,  which  is  a part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  has  until  Ian.  31  to  give  the  IBIA  documents 
from  the  Nipmuc  Nation's  application. 

"I  think  they  have  got  to  correct  their  own  mistakes.  I don't  think  they 
ever  looked  at  the  whole  petition.  I am  more  satisfied  that  we  get  a 
chance  to  show  them  where  we  think  they're  wrong,"  said  Nipmuc  Nation 
Chief  Walter  Vickers  of  Northborough . 

In  Dune,  the  BIA  rejected  the  Nipmuc  Nation's  application  for  tribal 
recognition  on  the  grounds  the  tribe  did  not  meet  four  of  the  seven 
criteria:  genealogy,  political  influence,  community  influence  and  history. 

The  BIA's  position  on  the  tribe's  genealogy  drew  the  most  ire  from 
members,  leading  the  tribe  to  accuse  the  agency  of  "bait  and  switch" 
tactics . 

In  assessing  the  tribe's  genealogy,  the  BIA  went  against  prior  decisions 
and  divided  the  tribe  into  two  separate  entities,  tribal  leaders  have  said 

A 12-page  BIA  summary  finding  shows  that  in  reviewing  genealogy  for 


federal  recognition,  the  agency  narrowly  judged  the  Nipmuc  Nation  as  the 
Hassanamisco  band,  the  tribe's  attorneys  have  said. 

The  Hassanamisco  band,  which  is  rooted  in  Grafton  and  has  offices  in 
Sutton,  is  one  of  17  bands  that  make  up  the  Nipmuc  Nation.  Eleven  of  the 
527  members  on  the  official  tribal  roles  can  trace  their  lineage  to  that 
band . 

The  Webster-Dudley  Chaubunagungamaug  band,  which  applied  for  federal 
recognition  as  a separate  entity,  was  also  denied.  The  BIA  rejected  that 
petition  on  the  grounds  it  did  not  meet  three  criteria. 

Webster-Dudley  band  Chief  Bert  Heath  of  Putnam,  Conn.,  could  not  be 
reached  yesterday  for  comment. 

The  IBIA's  appellate  decision  states  there  is  enough  evidence  to  support 
reconsideration  for  Nipmuc  Nation  on  all  four  grounds  for  review. 

The  IBIA  reviews  whether  there  is  any  new  evidence  and  whether  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  evidence  used  in  making  the  decision  was 
unreliable  or  of  "little  probative  value,"  according  to  federal  guidelines 

The  panel  decides  whether  research  completed  by  the  tribe  or  BIA  was 
"inadequate  or  incomplete."  The  IBIA  also  considers  whether  "there  are 
reasonable  alternative  interpretations , not  previously  considered,  of  the 
evidence  used  for  the  final  determination,"  according  to  federal 
guidelines . 

Calls  placed  to  the  IBIA  and  BIA  were  not  returned  yesterday  afternoon. 

According  to  Tony  Froio,  an  attorney  for  the  Nipmuc  Nation,  the  IBIA  may 
either  affirm  the  BIA's  decision  or  order  the  agency  to  throw  out  the 
rejection  issued  in  Dune  and  reconsider  the  Nipmuc  request. 

Once  the  materials  are  turned  over  to  the  appellate  board,  the  IBIA  will 
issue  a schedule  for  going  through  the  application.  The  process  can  take 
anywhere  from  six  months  to  two  years  to  complete,  said  Guy  Conrad,  a 
Nipmuc  Nation  adviser. 

No  refusal  for  tribal  recognition  from  the  BIA  has  ever  been  overturned 
on  appeal. 

"It's  going  to  be  a long  time  because  the  IBIA  doesn't  make  the  decision 
It  goes  back  to  the  BIA.  So  it  goes  back  to  the  same  people  who  denied  us, 
" said  Vickers.  "There's  nothing  more  we  can  do  to  show  them  new  evidence. 
They  just  have  to  settle  down  and  see  what  we've  been  up  to  for  the  last 
30  years." 

Laura  Crimaldi  can  be  reached  at  508-626-4416  or  lcrimald@cnc.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Milford  Daily  News. 
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Navajos  look  to  Kerry 

Tribe  wants  crumbling  schools  fixed 

Mark  Shaffer 

Republic  Flagstaff  Bureau 
October  25,  2004 
GREASEWOOD  - 

They  call  it  the  first  among  the  worst,  a marvel  among  even  the  many 
other  shoddily  constructed  federal  schools  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

The  walls  of  the  K-8  Greasewood  Springs  Community  School  in  this 
isolated,  brush-covered  community  have  chasms  a foot  wide  covered  by 
metal  plates.  Styrofoam  fills  other  gaps  - to  keep  out  the  rats  - 
where  the  metal  runs  out.  The  40-year-old  electrical  lines  can't 
accommodate  both  air-conditioning  and  computers  for  the  250  students. 

Ronald  Gishey  Sr.,  the  School  Board's  president,  often  shows  visitors 
how  sad  the  state  of  affairs  is  by  placing  a marble  at  center  court  of 
the  school's  crumbling  gymnasium  and  watching  it  speed  roll  to  the 
base  line. 


So,  in  the  context  of  presidential  politics,  the  locals  say  they 
pretty  much  have  voted  for  the  party  out  of  power  and  hoped  that  the 
new  face  would  build  a new  school.  The  large  majority  of  community 
residents  say  there  are  many  other  reasons  to  vote  for  Democrat  John 
Kerry  over  Republican  President  Bush  on  Nov.  2. 

Those  reasons  start  with  the  belief  that  Kerry  will  adequately  fund  a 
program  like  the  Bush  administration's  No  Child  Left  Behind,  something 
they  say  the  president  has  not  done.  And  that  Kerry  will  implement 
tougher  educational  standards  for  teachers  to  improve  the  quality  of 
instruction . 

They  also  wonder  what  happened  to  all  the  millions  of  dollars  for 
Native  American  schools  that  Bush  promised  four  years  ago,  Gishey 
said.  That  money  could  have  gone  a long  way  locally  toward  funding  bus 
rides  home  in  the  late  afternoon  for  students  who  participate  in 
extracurricular  activities. 

According  to  Kerry's  position  papers  on  education,  he  has  promised  to 
catch  up  with  an  estimated  $2  billion  in  repairs  needed  for  federal 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  and  to  concentrate  on  improving  the 
reading  ability  of  Native  American  and  other  rural  students. 

The  Kerry-Edwards  campaign  has  vowed  to  fully  fund  No  Child  Left 
Behind  by  adding  $27  billion  to  the  program  and  to  create  a National 
Education  Trust  Fund  for  students  with  disabilities.  It  also  has 
announced  a $30  billion  program  to  recruit  and  retain  500,000  teachers 
over  four  years  with  pay  initiatives,  to  help  1 million  additional 
students  graduate  in  the  next  five  years  and  to  fund  after-school 
programs  for  3.5  million  students. 

The  Bush  administration  says  it  has  spent  more  than  $1.1  billion  on 
BIA  school  construction  and  repairs,  more  than  double  what  was  spent 
during  President  Clinton's  second  term,  and  that  federal  spending  on 
K-12  education  has  increased  49  percent  since  2001. 

Bush  vows  that  if  he  is  re-elected,  he  will  give  priority  in  funding 
to  states  that  improve  their  preschool  preparedness  programs  and  he 
will  promote  a variety  of  literacy  programs  among  children.  He  also 
points  to  his  rigorous  academic  state  scholars  program  and  says  he  has 
increased  college  financial-aid  assistance  to  $73  billion,  a 55 
percent  increase  from  2001. 

But  all  of  those  initiatives  are  pretty  much  in  the  abstract  for 
parents  of  Greasewood  students  like  Carol  Begay.  She  lives  in  a 
traditional  hogan  that  has  no  electricity  or  running  water,  and  is 
seven  miles  from  the  nearest  paved  highway. 

"I'm  going  to  be  voting  for  Kerry  just  because  a new  person  needs  a 
chance,"  Begay  said.  "There  needs  to  be  a lot  more  discipline  in  these 
schools  and  the  kids  need  to  be  challenged  a whole  lot  more 
academically.  We  also  need  money  for  an  activity  bus  because  my 
daughter  wants  to  play  sports  after  school  but  there's  no  way  for  her 
to  get  home." 

Thomas  Yazzie,  a member  of  the  Greasewood  Springs  School  Board,  also 
said  he  supports  Kerry. 

"Bush  only  feels  comfortable  when  he's  with  his  rich  friends  and  all 
their  kids  go  to  the  rich,  private  schools  together,"  Yazzie  said.  "I 
think  Kerry  will  do  a better  job  of  delivering  dollars,  and  his  heart 
is  in  the  right  place  because  he  came  here  by  train  in  August  and  told 
us  exactly  how  he  would  help." 

Yazzie,  who  said  he  sent  his  own  children  70  miles  away  to  Holbrook 
because  of  the  lack  of  music  and  art  education  at  Greasewood,  also 
said  that  funding  needs  to  be  dramatically  increased  for  computers  and 
upgraded  technology  along  with  Navajo  language  programs,  "which  really 
have  suffered  for  funding  under  Bush." 

Catherine  Begay,  principal  of  Greasewood  Springs,  said  the  school  has 
qualified  for  about  $8  million  in  BIA  money  that  can  be  used  only  to 
renovate  the  school. 

"But  it's  hard  to  renovate  something  that's  been  built  on  shifting 
soil,  is  falling  apart  at  the  seams  and  has  40-year-old  wiring  in  it," 
Begay  said.  "We  are  in  desperate  need  of  a new  school,  and  that's 
going  to  cost  $25  million  to  $30  million." 


Gishey,  a former  Navajo  Nation  Council  delegate,  realizes  the 
difficulty  of  receiving  that  kind  of  funding.  But  Gishey  says  he'll 
vote  for  Kerry  because  he  believes  that's  the  only  way  that  could 
conceivably  happen. 

Gishey  said  he  remembers  in  the  old  days,  when  the  Greasewood  Springs 
school  was  relatively  new,  that  buckets  had  to  be  placed  on  the  gym 
floor  during  games  to  catch  falling  rain. 

"It's  been  all  downhill  from  there,  and  here  we  are  again  hoping  that 
a new  president  will  solve  our  problems,"  Gishey  said. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  mark. shaffer@arizonarepublic . com 
or  (602)  444-8057. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Republic. 
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'Visioning'  for  Old  Pascua  area 
Tucson,  Arizona 
October  26,  2004 

If  you  go 

* What:  The  next  Old  Pascua  community  meeting. 

* When:  Nov.  7,  after  the  9:30  a.m.  Mass. 

* Where:  The  Santa  Rosa  de  Lima  Mission,  2015  N.  Calle  Central. 

* Details:  Community  residents  are  invited  to  enjoy  an 
ice  cream  social  at  the  church  hall. 

Yaquis  to  talk  about  improving  their  community 
By  Mary  Vandeveire 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 

Members  of  the  Old  Pascua  community  on  Tucson's  North  Side  are 
"visioning. " 

As  basic  as  the  activity  sounds,  people  in  the  community,  east  of 
Interstate  10  and  south  of  Grant  Road,  know  it  isn't  that  simple. 

Brainstorming  about  improvements  - adding  projects  that  preserve  the 
history  and  culture  of  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribe  and  physical  upgrades  such 
as  trees  - has  happened  in  the  past  without  results,  said  Theresa  Alvarez, 
an  Old  Pascua  resident. 

Key  to  the  visioning  is  getting  residents  on  board  - talking  to 
individuals  about  special  skills  they  have  to  offer  to  the  effort  and 
improvements  and  activities  they  would  like  to  see. 

"Now  we're  identifying  residents  who  are  willing  to  take  on  little, 
small  projects  to  make  it  happen,"  Alvarez  said. 

For  example,  to  carry  out  tribal  plans  to  add  more  trees  in  the 
community,  residents  will  say  where  they  would  like  trees  and  if  they  are 
willing  to  assume  personal  responsibility  for  watering  and  caring  for  some 
of  them. 

"We're  seeing  it  as  a way  to  demonstrate  they  can  be  actively  involved," 
said  Marcelino  Flores,  a tribal  planner  whose  family  lives  in  the 
community. 

Flores  is  helping  to  coordinate  visioning  activities  launched  by  Pro 
Neighborhoods.  The  organization  was  awarded  a $6,400  grant  by  the  tribe  to 
get  the  ball  rolling  on  enhancements  for  the  community  - a historic  and 
culturally  significant  place. 

Established  by  Yaquis  in  1903  as  Old  Pascua  Village,  the  40-acre 
community  continues  to  be  the  site  of  tribal  ceremonies  and  is  home  to 
about  400  people.  Old  Pascua  is  between  West  Grant  Road  and  Calle  Sur,  and 
North  Fairview  and  15th  avenues. 


Visioning  activities  will  be  just  the  start  of  possible  improvement 
projects  for  the  community,  said  Levonne  Gaddy,  Pro  Neighborhoods  director. 

"The  overall  goal  is  to  help  bring  people  together,  to  help  get  them  in 
a position  to  vision  together,  to  talk  about  what  they  want  together," 

Gaddy  said.  "Really,  our  job  is  to  get  people  involved  - get  people  out  of 
their  houses,  talking  to  each  other,  thinking  about  what  they  want." 

Alvarez  said  community  members  working  with  Pro  Neighborhoods  have 
identified  some  goals,  including  preserving  the  Pascua  Yaqui  language, 

Yoeme.  Alvarez  was  excited  that  they  are  now  closer  to  meeting  that  goal. 

At  one  of  their  first  community  meetings,  a resident  - a retired  preschool 
teacher  - said  she  could  help  develop  curriculum. 

A poetry  event  will  promote  interaction  between  young  residents  and 
elders,  she  added.  Kids  in  some  of  the  youth  programs  and  elders  are  being 
asked  to  write  poems.  They  will  recite  the  poems  at  a Thanksgiving  party. 

Efforts  so  far  have  been  promising,  said  Loretta  Ishida,  PRO 
Neighborhoods  program  manager.  For  example,  some  youths  met  to  identify 
the  features  and  characteristics  of  Old  Pascua  that  are  important  to  them. 

"They  got  to  tell  us  what  the  main  landmarks  of  their  community  are," 

Ishida  said.  The  project  centered  on  the  concept  of  asset-based  community 
development,  using  the  resources  you  have  to  get  what  you  want,  she  added. 

"The  kids  were  very  interested  in  this  whole  idea  of  'We  have  things 
ourselves  that  can  help  us  get  what  we  want. ' It  was  a very  good 
experience,"  Ishida  said. 

Yaqui  families  have  lived  in  the  Gila  and  Santa  Cruz  river  valleys  since 
"time  immemorial,"  with  many  moving  from  Sonora,  Mexico,  to  Yaqui  villages 
in  Arizona  beginning  in  the  late  1800s,  according  to  the  tribe's  Web  site. 

These  communities,  including  Old  Pascua  and  Guadalupe,  in  Maricopa 
County,  eventually  were  surrounded  by  urbanization.  In  I960,  Yaquis  in  Old 
Pascua  initiated  a request  for  land,  resulting  in  the  1964  award  by  the  U. 

S.  government  of  202.76  acres  to  the  "Pascua  Yaqui  Association."  On  Sept. 

18,  1978,  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribe  of  Arizona  became  federally  recognized. 
Contact  reporter  Mary  Vandeveire  at  573-4195  or 
mva nd eve ire@az star net . com . 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Eight  tribal  families  moving  home  after  firestorm 
By:  ADRIENNE  A.  AGUIRRE  - Staff  Writer 
October  27,  2004 

SAN  PASQUAL  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - The  anniversary  of  the  Paradise  fire  was 
a bittersweet  day  for  eight  San  Pasqual  fire  survivors  who  got  keys  to 
their  new  homes  Tuesday,  marking  the  tribes'  first  milestone  in  its 
recovery  process. 

"Last  year  you'd  see  frowns  on  people's  faces,"  said  Cheryl  Calac,  a 
tribal  council  member  coordinating  the  rebuilding  efforts.  "Now,  you're 
seeing  the  smiles  in  the  people's  faces  a year  later  ...  and  the  sparkle 
in  their  eyes . " 

Of  all  the  San  Diego  and  Riverside  county  reservations  damaged  by  the 
October  fires,  the  San  Pasqual  reservation  was  hit  the  hardest.  The  269- 
member  Valley  Center  tribe  had  70  homes  destroyed  and  nearly  all  1,300 
acres  of  its  land  scorched. 

On  Tuesday,  eight  families  gained  access  to  their  new  homes,  which  were 
built  about  three  months  ago  through  AMERIND,  a Native  American  housing 
consortium  that  serves  more  than  450  American  Indian  tribes  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  program  officials,  there  are  less  than  five  insurance 


companies  in  the  nation  that  will  underwrite  loans  on  American  Indian 
reservations  because  of  the  high-fire  risk  that  is  a fact  of  life  in  many 
rural  areas. 

On  Tuesday,  Kim  Peralta  started  moving  in. 

"We  got  our  furniture  delivered  today,"  she  said.  "And  I just  cried. 
We're  really  blessed." 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  Peralta,  35,  and  her  son  Miguel  Hernandez,  4, 
will  move  from  a single-wide  trailer  to  a 1,400-square-foot  house  with 
three  bedrooms,  two  bathrooms  and  a den. 

"Dust  feeling  like  we're  at  home,  like  we're  not  in  a temporary 
situation,  I can't  wait,"  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "I  love  our 
new  house,  but  I wouldn't  have  traded  the  old  one  for  it." 

In  the  Paradise  blaze,  Peralta  lost  the  home  her  father  left  her  when  he 
died  in  1994;  Miguel  lost  the  only  home  he  ever  knew.  Peralta  said  her 
son's  new  room  is  going  to  have  firefighter  decor  and  she's  hoping  Miguel 
will  feel  safe  sleeping  in  it. 

"He's  been  sleeping  with  me  ever  since  that  fire  came  in  the  night,"  she 
said.  "It  was  a scary  night  ...  It's  been  a hard  year." 

Another  11  homes  are  being  rebuilt  by  Habitat  for  Humanity  with  a 
combined  $2  million  donation  from  Morongo  and  San  Manuel  bands  of  Mission 
Indians,  two  neighboring  tribes.  The  nonprofit  organization  is  helping 
families  who  were  uninsured  or  underinsured  and  left  homeless  by  the 
Paradise  and  Cedar  fires. 

The  first  eight  of  the  Habitat  homes  are  expected  to  be  completed  by 
Christmas,  Calac  said.  One  of  the  those  homes  is  Calac's  home.  Her  home 
was  expected  to  be  finished  last  month  but  the  agency  has  to  rely  on 
volunteers  to  build  the  homes. 

"We  had  a lot  of  help  in  the  beginning  but  now  it's  faded  away,"  she 
said.  "There's  more  than  enough  work  to  be  done  ...  There's  still  a need. 
Not  just  for  us,  but  I'm  sure  there's  a lot  of  people  that  still  need 
help. " 

Calac  said  it  felt  like  someone  had  died  when  the  firestorm  ripped 
through  the  reservation  land,  but  now  things  are  starting  to  look  up. 

"We're  just  looking  forward  to  a brighter  future,"  she  said.  "It's  going 
to  take  a long  time  to  heal,  but  we're  on  our  way." 

--  To  volunteer  to  help  rebuild  homes  on  the  San  Pasqual  reservation  or 
in  other  parts  of  the  county,  call  Habitat  for  Humanity  at  (619)  283-HOME. 
Contact  staff  writer  Adrienne  A.  Aguirre  at  (760)  740-3526 
or  aaguirre@nctimes . com. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  North  County  Times  - Lee  Enterprises. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Even  Rez  can't  escape  cell  madness 
October  23,  2004 

Life  on  the  reservation  can  have  its  little  twists  and  turns.  We  are 
growing  in  the  ways  of  the  nonlndian  community  - and  some  are  growing 
faster  than  others. 

This  year,  our  fall  has  been  delicious  - full  of  warm  days  with  only 
occasional  light  rain  now  and  then,  and  no  ice  - yet.  The  redtailed  hawks 
still  are  here,  and  I've  seen  flocks  of  geese  eating  in  fields.  The 
American  coot  still  is  paddling  and  dipping  its  head  in  local  ponds. 

I try  to  go  home  as  often  as  possible  when  the  weather  is  good  like  it 
is . 

A couple  of  weekends  ago,  the  weather  was  good  and  I journeyed  to 
Bismarck;  Fort  Yates,  N.D;  Kenel,  S.D.;  Knife  River  and  Washburn,  N.D. 
Then,  as  the  sky  began  to  turn  pink  and  purple  over  the  Hidatsa  villages 


in  Knife  River,  I turned  the  old  Toyota  toward  my  Aunt  Pearl's  in  White 
Shield,  N.D. 

When  I drove  up,  I stood  and  looked  at  the  big  lake  below  her  house.  The 
evening  sky  was  wonderful  with  stars  splashed  in  all  directions.  The  wind 
was  blowing  cool,  a gust  tossed  my  hair  in  my  face.  I knew  my  aunt  had 
heard  my  car  pull  up  and  would  be  looking  out  the  door,  waiting  to  see  who 
had  come  to  visit.  So,  I pulled  my  suitcase  up  the  handicapped  ramp  to  the 
screen  door.  I look  forward  to  that  first  time  I open  the  door;  she's 
always  glad  to  see  me.  It  doesn't  matter  where  I've  been  or  how  long  I've 
been  away.  She  always  has  that  big  smile  and  hug. 

When  I opened  the  door,  she  was  sitting  in  her  big  green  rocker  calling 
instructions  to  my  sister,  her  caretaker.  Gloria  was  making  fried  bread 
dough,  stew  and  squash  for  a ceremony  the  following  day.  My  aunt  says  she 
still  likes  to  "snoopervise"  the  "goings-on"  such  as  this.  She  laughs  when 
she  says  "snoopervise"  because  it's  mostly  curiousity.  She  doesn't  cook  or 
really  give  orders. 

Her  son,  my  cousin-brother  Sidney,  lives  there  now.  In  fact,  it  is  his 
house.  He  retired  after  years  with  one  of  those  big  energy  companies. 

We  sat  at  the  kitchen  table  talking.  When  conversation  turned  to  yawning, 
my  brother  got  up  to  go  to  bed.  I noticed  he  had  a phone  clipped  to  his 
belt.  Wow,  I said  to  him,  you  are  getting  as  "big  city"  as  everyone  else 
who  can't  leave  the  house  without  a cell  phone  hooked  to  their  belt. 

"This?",  he  said  looking  down  and  gripping  the  contraption  on  his  belt. 
"It  isn't  a cell  phone.  It's  my  garage  door  opener.  I don't  want  people  in 
town  to  think  I don't  have  a cell  phone,"  he  said  with  a sheepish  grin. 

We  laughed.  Yet,  I know  that  when  we  visit  on  the  reservation,  we 
sometimes  bring  all  our  new  toys  - laptop  computers  (I  know  they  don't 
call  them  that  anymore),  digital  cameras  (my  favorite)  and,  of  course, 
cell  phones.  Computers  and  cameras  work  fine  on  the  reservation.  Cell 
phones  are  another  story.  If  you  look  at  a cell  phone  map,  there  always 
are  "holes"  over  the  areas  of  the  reservations.  We  have  few  cell  phone 
towers  on  the  reservation,  so  our  connections  aren't  good. 

If  you're  driving  along  - whistling  or  humming,  I suspect,  because 
you're  glad  you're  now  on  the  reservation  - you  might  see  a relative  or 
neighbor  on  some  high  hill,  standing  beside  his  car,  yelling.  You'll  smile 
and  wave.  He's  making  a cell  phone  call;  you  know  that.  You  drive  by,  he 
waves  and  continues  yelling. 

When  I was  at  the  Sundance  ceremony  last  summer,  people  would  disappear 
occasionally  and  drive  out  of  the  valley  to  an  overlook  to  make  a phone 
call.  There  are  some  areas  such  as  the  valley  of  the  Sundance  where 
connections  are  nonexistent. 

We  have  accepted  that.  If  we  want  to  use  our  cell  phones  - and  most  of 
us  have  them  - we  just  find  a good  hill. 

One  of  these  days,  when  I retire  back  home,  I will  have  to  remember  to 
bring  along  my  old  garage  door  opener.  I won't  want  people  to  think  I left 
the  big  city  without  my  cell  phone,  either. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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The  better  choice: 

Indians  at  least  have  promises  from  Kerry;  from  Bush,  cutbacks 
Eddie  Chuculate 
October  27,  2004 

One  big  reason  we're  hearing  so  much  campaign  rhetoric  concerning 


American  Indians  this  year  is  because  swing-state  New  Mexico  has  a large 
number  of  eligible  American  Indian  voters. 

If  neighboring  Oklahoma  were  the  swing  state  instead.  Democratic 
presidential  contender  Sen.  John  Kerry  wouldn't  have  been  standing  around 
getting  blessed  with  an  eagle-feather  fan  in  Gallup.  He'd  be  standing 
around  getting  blessed  with  an  eagle-feather  fan  in  Tulsa. 

But  regardless  of  who's  showed  up  here  more  often,  blowing  smoke  about 
health  care,  sovereignty  or  self-determination,  Kerry  is  the  better  choice 
for  Indians. 

Detrimental  effects  of  the  Bush  administration  can  be  seen  right  here  in 
Albuquerque,  at  801  Vassar  Drive.  N.E.  That's  the  address  of  the  local 
Indian  Health  Service  clinic  and  probably  the  future  site  of  a parking  lot, 
if  someone  doesn't  chase  the  Republicans  out  of  the  White  House. 

The  U.S.  government  is  obligated  under  treaty  to  fully  fund  health  and 
education  services  to  Indians.  Yet,  because  of  IHS  funding  that  continues 
to  shrink  under  Bush,  services  are  being  lost.  A $5  million  deficit  in 
Albuquerque  alone  has  forced  the  proposed  cutting  of  most  of  the 
Albuquerque  clinic's  13  doctors  and  half  of  the  143  workers. 

In  South  Dakota,  an  economic  program  started  by  President  Clinton  to 
help  an  Oglala  Sioux  reservation  in  Pine  Ridge  had  its  grant  cut  by  the 
Bush  administration. 

Kerry  has  pledged  to  raise  funding  for  IHS,  open  an  office  for  Indian 
small  businesses  and  appoint  Indians  to  high-level  positions  in  the  White 
House.  This  could  be  typical  election  year  hot  air,  but  Kerry  should  be 
given  a shot.  Bush  has  done  little  for  Indians  in  the  four  years  he's  been 
given  the  chance.  I emphasize  the  word  "given,"  if  anyone  remembers 
Florida  in  2000. 

"We  (Indians)  were  not  even  a consideration  for  him  (Bush)  four  years 
ago,"  Darrell  Flyingman,  a representative  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  told  the  The  Miami  Herald  at  the  National  Congress  of 
the  American  Indian's  annual  convention  earlier  this  month.  "Under  Bush, 
more  programs  to  help  our  communities  have  been  cut.  Kerry  is  the  first 
candidate  I recall  ever  to  make  clear  promises  on  what  he  will  do." 

Yes,  history  is  replete  with  the  U.S.  government's  lies  and  broken 
promises  to  Indians.  I hope  Kerry  will  reverse  that  trend  and  right  some 
wrongs.  Bush  won't. 

NOTE:  Remember  to  vote  no  on  the  "City  Street  Bond  Question,"  as  it  will 
appear  on  the  next-to-last  item  on  your  ballot  Nov.  2.  It  approves 
building  a road  through  an  area  which  is  sacred  to  Indians,  treasured  by 
residents  and  already  being  vandalized. 

Eddie  Chuculate  (Creek/Cherokee)  is  a Tribune  copy  editor  who  writes  about 
American  Indian  issues.  His  column  appears  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  the  month.  Reach  him  at  823-3677  or  echuculate@abqtrib.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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KANESATAKE,  Que.  (CP)  - Quebec  provincial  police  denied  Friday  they 
were  spying  on  the  Mohawk  territory  of  Kanesatake  by  hiding  a 
surveillance  camera  on  top  of  a school  opposite  the  police  station. 

Provincial  police  said  they  installed  the  camera,  using  technicians 
disguised  as  Bell  Canada  employees,  as  part  of  their  investigation  of 
crime  committed  on  the  native  territory  northwest  of  Montreal. 

Spokeswoman  Isabelle  Gendron  said  it's  a surveillance  tool  frequently 
used  in  investigations. 

"It's  not  at  all  spying,"  she  said.  "We're  talking  here  about  a 


police  investigation." 

She  added  the  camera  was  legally  installed,  following  an  order  issued 
by  the  Quebec  court. 

But  community  critics  accused  the  police  force  of  illegal  spying. 

"It's  just  an  excuse  to  watch  all  the  people  of  the  community,  all 
the  people  who  want  peace,"  Chief  Steven  Bonspille,  a vocal  critic  of 
exiled  Grand  Chief  Dames  Gabriel,  told  French-language  channel  LCN. 

"For  me,  it's  not  acceptable." 

But  Gabriel  said  law-abiding  citizens  don't  care  about  this. 

"If  you  commit  illegal  acts  and  your  are  under  surveillance,  it  will 
upset  people.  But  ordinary  people  don't  care  about  this." 

The  camera  was  located  by  Mohawks,  who  became  suspicious  at  seeing  a 
new  metal  chimney,  that  housed  the  camera  and  a microwave  device  to 
transmit  images. 

Officials  in  Public  Security  Minister  Dacques  Chagnon ' s office 
refused  to  comment. 

Two  fires  have  been  set  this  year  at  the  native  police  station.  No 
arrests  have  been  made. 
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Inquiry  links  Native  Teen's  death  to  Police  Officers 
October  27,  2004 

An  inquiry  into  the  death  of  a Native  teen  blasted  police  on  Tuesday  for 
a "superficial  and  totally  inadequate"  investigation  but  officials  said 
not  enough  evidence  existed  to  bring  charges  against  officers  suspected  of 
involvement . 

In  an  explosive  and  lengthy  report  with  graphic  photos,  Dustice  David 
Wright  of  Saskatchewan  excoriated  the  Saskatoon  police  for  "inexcusable" 
actions  in  the  case  of  Neil  Stonechild,  a 17-year-old  Native  boy  who  was 
found  frozen  to  death  on  the  outskirts  of  town  in  1990.  Fie  said  police 
conducted  a shoddy  investigation  that  failed  to  explain  why  Stonechild 
died  in  such  an  odd  location  on  a cold  night. 

Wright  said  police  superiors  dismissed  "important  information"  about 
Stonechild 's  whereabouts  on  November  25,  1990,  the  last  night  he  was  seen 
alive.  Evidence  showed  that  two  police  officers  were  looking  for 
Stonechild,  who  was  the  subject  of  public  disturbance  complaints,  and 
there  is  "no  question"  they  took  him  into  custody,  the  report  said. 

Stonechild  "died  of  cold  exposure"  in  the  early  morning  hours  of 
November  25,  the  inquiry  noted,  and  his  body  was  found  four  days  later. 

But  evidence  showed  that  bruises  on  his  body  were  "likely"  caused  by 
police  handcuffs,  Wright  said.  A witness,  another  Native  teen  who  was  a 
friend  of  Stonechild,  had  come  forward  and  suggested  officers  were 
involved . 

Despite  this  information,  police  officials  ignored  questions  about 
Stonechild 's  death  that  were  raised  by  his  family,  the  Native  community  in 
Saskatchewan  and  the  media.  Wright  singled  out  Sgt.  Keith  Darvis,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  initial  investigation,  for  not  even  looking  at 
the  autopsy  photos  showing  Stonechild 's  bruises  or  following  up  on  leads 
that  could  have  explained  what  happened  that  night. 

"As  I have  already  observed,  the  deficiencies  in  the  investigation  go 
beyond  incompetence  or  neglect,"  Wright  wrote.  "They  were  inexcusable." 

Even  after  the  deaths  of  four  other  Native  men,  the  police  failed  to 
take  allegations  of  police  harassment  and  brutality  seriously,  the  inquiry 
noted.  Only  until  another  Native  man  came  forward  and  said  he  was  dropped 
off  by  police  outside  of  town  did  another  investigation,  this  time  by  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  take  place.  Yet  Saskatoon  police  remained 


recalcitrant , Wright  said. 

"The  self -protective  and  defensive  attitudes  exhibited  by  the  senior 
levels  of  the  police  service  continued,  notwithstanding  the  establishment 
of  an  RCMP  Task  Force  to  investigate  the  suspicious  deaths  of  a number  of 
Aboriginal  persons  and  the  abduction  of  an  Aboriginal  man,"  he  wrote  in 
the  report.  "These  same  attitudes  were  manifested  by  certain  members  of 
the  Saskatoon  Police  Service  during  the  Inquiry." 

Saskatoon's  police  chief  responded  to  the  report  by  apologizing  to 
Stella  Bignell,  Stonechild's  mother.  "I  am  publicly  apologizing  to  Mrs. 
Stella  Bignell  and  her  family  for  14  years  of  frustration  and  denial," 

Chief  Russell  Sabo  said. 

At  a press  conference  to  release  the  report,  Frank  Quennell, 
Saskatchewan's  justice  minister,  said  it  was  unacceptable  that  the 
government  failed  to  investigate  fully  Stonechild's  death.  But  he  said 
prosecutors  found  "insufficient  evidence"  to  lay  charges  against  Larry 
Flartwig  and  Brad  Senger,  the  two  officers  who  took  the  boy  into  custody 
the  night  he  went  missing. 

"They  took  my  son  away  from  me,"  Bignell  said  at  a news  conference. 

"They  didn't  investigate  even  though  I asked  them  to." 

Sabo  said  he  suspended  Flartwig  and  Senger  pending  another  review.  "Are 
we  held  accountable?  Yes  we  are,"  he  promised.  A deputy  police  chief  was 
suspended  in  March  after  admitting  he  misled  the  media  about  police 
involvement  in  the  death. 

Wright's  inquiry  heard  from  43  witnesses  over  64  days.  Flearings  were 
held  in  Saskatoon,  which  has  a large  Native  population  but  which  has  been 
beset  by  strained  race  relations  in  recent  years.  The  Federation  of 
Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations,  an  inter-tribal  organization  that  had 
standing  in  the  case,  received  racist  and  threatening  phone  calls  after 
setting  up  a telephone  line  to  take  information  about  alleged  police 
brutality. 

The  two  Saskatoon  police  officers  who  admitted  abandoning  a Native  in 
the  freezing  cold  lost  their  jobs  served  eight  months  in  jail  for  unlawful 
imprisonment . 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Bush  signs  Indian  probate  law 
Indian  leaders  support  measure 
Native  American  Times 
October  28,  2004 

Bush  administration  officials  are  applauding  the  President's  signature  of 
legislation  that  will  change  the  way  Indian  probate  laws  are  handled. 

The  American  Indian  Probate  Reform  Act  of  2004,  sponsored  by  Colorado 
Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  seeks  to  streamline  probate  rules  that 
are  currently  under  the  authority  of  state  governments. 

"The  swift  consideration  and  enactment  of  this  important  legislation 
reflects  this  administration's  commitment  to  Indian  trust  issues,"  said 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton.  "This  measure  is  one  of  the  pieces 
necessary  for  true  trust  reform." 

The  legislation  officially  defines  fractionated  lands,  allows  land  to  be 
transferred  directly  to  single  heirs  when  there  is  no  will  present,  and 
gives  "greater  flexibility  for  individuals  and  tribes  to  consolidate  and 
acquire  interests  during  the  probate  process,"  according  to  a news  release 
from  DOI. 

Indian  leaders  have  praised  the  move. 


"The  ownership  of  many  disparate,  uneconomic,  small  interests  has 
limited  benefit  in  Indian  Country.  It  has  been  feeding  an  administrative 
burden  that  continues  to  drain  resources  and  attention  away  from  other 
beneficial  Indian  programs.  This  new  law  is  a meaningful  step  in  our 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  trust  management  services  through  Indian 
Country,"  said  Ross  Swimmer,  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians  and  a 
member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

"This  legislation  provides  us  with  tools  to  help  improve  probate  and  to 
help  tackle  the  complicated  issue  of  fractionation,"  said  Assistant 
Secretary-Indian  Affairs  Dave  Anderson.  "The  federal  government  and  Indian 
leaders  have  a mutual  interest  in  promoting  economic  viability  on  lands 
that  are  rapidly  becoming  converted  into  a unmanageable  mosaic  of  tiny 
interests  due  to  fractionated  ownership.  This  is  one  more  step  in  the 
right  direction." 

Both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  under  "unanimous 
consent  rules"  passed  the  legislation  introduced  by  Sen.  Campbell, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  meaning  no  member  of 
Congress  expressed  opposition  to  the  measure. 

Bush's  signature  came  less  than  a week  after  a federal  district  judge 
for  the  first  time  set  conditions  in  a massive  class-action  lawsuit  for 
how  the  DOI  must  communicate  with  American  Indians  on  land  sales  and 
accounts.  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  ordered  that  Interior 
officials  keep  tribal  members  informed  of  the  status  of  the  Indian  trust 
lawsuit  anytime  they  do  business  with  the  federal  government  regarding 
Indian  land.  Lawyers  filed  the  lawsuit  in  1996  on  behalf  of  more  than  300, 
000  Indians.  Blackfeet  elder  Eloise  Cobell  led  the  charge,  claiming  that 
billions  of  dollars  were  mismanaged  or  stolen  from  a trust  fund  Congress 
set  up  to  manage  oil,  gas,  timber  and  grazing  royalties  on  American  Indian 
lands  since  1887. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Former  Miss  Navajo  talks  about  domestic  violence 
By  Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
October  27,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK  - It  started  with  a push  during  a verbal  argument,  then, 
months  later,  she  found  herself  in  a park  with  a gun  in  her  mouth. 

"I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,"  Radmilla  Cody  recalled  of  the  night  her 
ex-boyfriend  first  begin  to  abuse  her. 

Cody,  a former  Miss  Navajo  Nation,  gave  a first-person  account  of 
domestic  violence  at  the  Navajo  Nation  Museum  as  part  of  the  Domestic 
Violence  Community  Response  Coalition's  domestic  violence  awareness 
conference  on  Tuesday.  The  conference  was  held  as  part  of  October's 
National  Domestic  Violence  Awareness  Month  and  included  workshops  on  teen 
dating  violence,  victim  compensation,  and  elder  abuse. 

Domestic  violence,  Cody  said,  is  a pattern  of  behavior  used  to  establish 
control  through  fear.  Arizona  ranks  second  nationally  in  women  killed 
through  abuse. 

During  a night  out  with  her  ex-boyfriend,  Cody  said,  she  was  approached 
by  another  guy  "just  for  conversation."  Then,  on  the  way  home,  her  then- 
boyfriend  grabbed  her  by  the  hair  and  banged  her  head  against  the 
dashboard . 

He  drove  to  her  a park  and  ordered  her  out  of  the  car  and  into  a grassy 
area  as  he  reached  into  the  glove  box.  A friend  sat  in  the  back  and 
watched . 


"He  threw  me  on  the  ground  and  stuck  the  barrel  of  a gun  into  my  mouth/' 
she  said.  "I  remember  fighting  and  asked  him  'what  are  you  doing?'  He 
snapped  out  of  it  and  said  'I'm  sorry,  I didn't  realize  what  I was  doing. 

I let  my  anger  get  the  better  of  me.' 

"He  broke  me  down  and  made  me  believe  I was  nothing  without  him.  The 
signs  were  there  jealousy,  possessiveness,  critical  but  I continued  to  go 
back,  every  single  time.  It  only  escalated  each  time." 

A beating  behind  a dumpster,  a broken  nose,  and  "punishments"  such  as 
taking  away  her  clothes  and  truck  for  a weekend,  became  a regular  part  of 
Cody's  life. 

"Many  times  weapons  were  utilized  in  the  above  incidents,"  she  said, 

"but  every  time  I went  back." 

Even  though  her  friends  would  often  ask  her  why  she  just  didn't  leave, 
Cody  didn't. 

"It's  easier  said  then  done,"  she  said.  "It's  when  we're  ready,  when 
we've  finally  had  enough.  It  took  my  incarceration  for  me  to  finally  look 
into  myself  as  a women  and  relearn  (my)  value  and  knowing  I'm  a worthwhile 
human  being. 

"But  I truly  believe  that's  what  saved  my  life." 

Cody  was  sentenced  to  a 21-month  federal  prison  term  in  November  2002 
for  her  role  in  a drug  trafficking  incident.  She  said  she  stayed  with  her 
ex-boyfriend  because  she  knew  what  he  was  capable  of  doing. 

"If  this  man  was  willing  to  hit  me  in  front  of  my  own  grandmother,  I'm 
going  to  take  him  serious  when  he  tells  me  'I'm  going  to  come  after  you 
and  your  family  if  you  ever  cross  me',"  Cody  said. 

Her  story,  she  said,  isn't  for  sympathy. 

"I  hope  by  sharing  my  story,  it  will  help  others  recognize  and 
acknowledge  and  start  their  healing  as  well,"  Cody  said.  "I  have  hope  for 
other  victims . " 

And  the  victims  are  numerous. 

Hesse  Delmar,  a member  of  the  Dilcon  Taking  Back  Our  Community  Response 
Team,  said  Dilcon  is  seeing  an  increase  in  aggravated  assault  crimes,  up 
to  282  cases  in  2003  from  228  in  2000.  The  Navajo  Nation  has  seen  an 
increase  in  its  Arizona  violent  crimes  as  well,  from  359  cases  in  2001  to 
486  cases  in  2003. 

And,  he  said,  the  many  resources  available  to  help  abusers  and  victims 
of  domestic  violence  would  be  more  effective  if  agencies  and  organization 
pooled  their  efforts  together. 

"We  need  to  think  how  do  we  make  this  better,"  Delmar  said. 

Increasing  community  awareness  is  the  first  step  toward  combating 
domestic  violence. 

"It's  an  illness  taking  over  our  people,"  Cody  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Sheriff  backs  off  Tulalip  uproar 

Bart  is  still  fuming  over  "dirty  politics," 

but  says  he'll  still  work  with  tribal  police. 

By  Scott  North,  Katherine  Schiffner  and  Diana  Hefley 
Herald  Writers 
October  27,  2004 

Snohomish  County  Sheriff  Rick  Bart  on  Tuesday  backed  away  from  a threat 
to  stop  working  with  Tulalip  tribal  officers. 

But  Bart's  still  steaming  over  a tribal  leader's  role  in  what  he  claims 


was  an  eruption  of  "dirty  politics"  surrounding  his  department's  budget. 

The  charge  has  left  some  scratching  their  heads,  particularly  County 
Executive  Aaron  Reardon,  whose  proposed  2005  budget  contains  a 2 percent 
budget  cut  for  the  sheriff's  office. 

Reardon  said  Bart  seems  intent  on  trying  to  convince  people  that 
sheriff's  deputies  are  about  to  be  laid  off,  though  that's  not  true. 

"We'll  find  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  Iraq  before  we  lay  off  one 
sheriff's  deputy,"  Reardon  said.  "Rick  Bart  needs  to  start  telling  the 
truth . " 

Bart  and  Reardon  have  been  at  odds  for  weeks  over  the  proposed  budget. 

The  conflict  spread  last  week  to  the  Tulalip  Indian  Reservation,  where 
Reardon  on  Oct.  20  convened  a town  meeting  to  explain  his  plans  for 
plugging  a $13  million  deficit  by  reducing  spending  and  eliminating  80 
county  jobs  - none  of  them  sheriff's  deputies. 

Bart  maintains  that  the  cuts  Reardon  has  proposed  for  his  department's 
overtime  and  other  spending  would  require  him  to  reduce  the  number  of 
deputies,  regardless  of  Reardon's  promises. 

Last  week's  trouble  came  after  several  dozen  deputies  and  their  wives 
showed  up  to  picket  about  not  having  a contract  for  the  last  19  months. 
Reardon's  meeting  was  held  at  a conference  facility  inside  the  tribes' 

Quil  Ceda  Village  shopping  center. 

A tribal  law  on  public  assemblies  requires  groups  of  more  than  25  people 
to  get  a permit. 

Bart  was  livid  after  learning  that  tribal  Police  Chief  lay  Goss  told 
picketing  deputies  to  move  away  from  the  meeting  onto  public  property 
along  a nearby  street.  The  sheriff  threatened  to  revoke  the  commission 
that  gives  Goss  and  others  in  his  department  authority  to  make  arrests  on 
behalf  of  the  sheriff's  office. 

Bart  on  Tuesday  met  with  tribal  leaders  to  discuss  the  dispute.  He  later 
acknowledged  that  Goss  was  simply  trying  to  enforce  the  reservation's  laws, 
and  that  revoking  his  commission  would  be  wrong. 

"I've  gone  too  far  with  the  tribe  on  cross-commissioning  to  pull  his 
commission  over  some  political  reason,"  Bart  said,  "lay  did  what  he  had  to 
do.  ...  Tribal  police  officers  had  an  ordinance  and  went  to  enforce  that." 

Deputies  had  picketed  previous  Reardon  budget  meetings  in  Edmonds  and 
Mill  Creek.  They  did  not  know  about  the  tribes'  permit  requirement,  said 
Ty  Trenary,  president  of  the  Deputy  Sheriff's  Association. 

"We  made  a poor  assumption  and  we  should  have  double-checked,"  he  said. 

Goss  said  he  would  have  warned  deputies  had  he  known  they  were  coming. 

"I  had  no  idea  and  was  caught  totally  off  guard,"  he  said. 

Bart  said  the  confrontation  could  have  been  avoided  with  a phone  call 
from  Goss  or  Rep.  lohn  McCoy,  D-Tulalip.  Instead,  McCoy  called  tribal 
police. 

Bart  responded  by  pulling  his  endorsement  of  McCoy's  re-election  bid. 

"I  don't  care  (that  there's  an  ordinance),"  Bart  said.  "The  issue  is 
that  they  knew  they  were  coming  because  they  were  waiting"  with  nine 
tribal  patrol  cars. 

That's  not  true,  Goss  said.  Three  Tulalip  officers  and  one  supervisor 
were  on  duty  that  night,  and  no  additional  officers  were  summoned. 

Bart  said  he  reacted  appropriately  last  week  and  insisted  the 
confrontation  was  triggered  by  "dirty  politics." 

McCoy  denied  sending  tribal  police  to  "lay  in  wait"  for  the  deputies,  or 
of  acting  on  behalf  of  Reardon  or  any  county  staff. 

As  for  Bart  pulling  his  endorsement,  McCoy  said  "all  campaigns  have 
bumps  in  the  road.  We'll  move  on." 

Law  and  justice  costs  have  ballooned  over  the  years  to  where  they  now 
eat  up  more  than  70  percent  of  the  county's  general  fund.  That  fund,  which 
pays  for  the  county's  day-to-day  operations,  would  be  $173.7  million  next 
year  under  Reardon's  budget. 

The  budget  still  puts  the  sheriff's  office  at  the  front  of  the  line. 

Right  now,  it  gets  21  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  on  the  county's  day- 
to-day  operations.  The  jail  gets  the  next  largest  cut,  at  19  cents  of 
every  dollar. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 
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American  Indian  mounts  courthouse  protest  over  conviction 
David  Hill  says  his  childhood  friend  Aleck  Carpitcher 
is  being  unjustly  imprisoned. 

By  Laurence  Hammack 
981-3239 

The  Roanoke  Times 
October  27,  2004 

Chanting  a sacred  Indian  song  and  holding  two  medicine  feathers  aloft, 
David  Hill  rode  a horse  around  the  Roanoke  County  Courthouse  in  Salem 
Tuesday  to  draw  attention  to  the  plight  of  a fellow  Native  American. 

Hill's  message  was  painted  on  the  side  of  his  horse:  Free  Aleck 
Carpitcher. 

Carpitcher  is  serving  a 38-year  prison  sentence  based  on  a single  piece 
of  evidence  - the  testimony  of  an  11-year-old  girl  who  now  says  she  lied 
when  she  told  a jury  that  Carpitcher  molested  her. 

Virginia's  21-day  rule,  which  was  the  nation's  most  restrictive  time 
limit  on  new  evidence  until  it  was  loosened  this  year,  has  barred 
Carpitcher  from  raising  the  girl's  recantation  in  court  because  it  came 
more  than  three  weeks  after  his  sentencing. 

Hill,  who  is  active  in  the  American  Indian  Movement  and  knows  Carpitcher 
from  growing  up  in  the  same  small  Oklahoma  town,  decided  this  week  to 
stage  a one-horse  protest  ride  of  his  friend's  conviction  while  passing 
through  the  Roanoke  Valley. 

With  long  black  hair  crested  in  white.  Hill  and  his  horse  struck  a 
dramatic  pose  in  downtown  Salem,  where  lunch-hour  traffic  slowed  and 
people  gawked  at  the  sight  in  a city  not  known  for  its  protests. 

Hill  guided  his  horse.  Paint,  on  a counterclockwise  route  around  the 
courthouse  where  Carpitcher  was  convicted  five  years  ago.  In  American 
Indian  culture,  a clockwise  circle  enhances  the  future;  counterclockwise 
undoes  the  past. 

"We  want  to  undo  the  unjust  judicial  system  that  has  imprisoned  Aleck 
Carpitcher, " said  Hill,  who  was  joined  by  about  a half-dozen  protesters. 

While  part  of  the  ride  was  to  denounce  the  21-day  rule  - "There  should 
be  no  expiration  date  on  truth  and  justice,"  Hill  said  - it  also  sought  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fate  of  American  Indians  victimized  by  the  judicial 
system. 

Unable  to  afford  his  own  lawyer,  Carpitcher  was  forced  to  rely  on  a 
court-appointed  attorney  who  put  on  a lackluster  defense.  Hill  said.  And 
while  Carpitcher's  race  may  not  have  played  a direct  role  in  his 
conviction,  supporters  believe  it  was  a factor  nonetheless. 

"When  he  was  on  trial,  the  jury  was  looking  at  this  long-haired  guy 
sitting  there  and  thinking  'he's  not  from  here,'"  Hill  said.  "And  they're 
listening  to  a cute  little  girl  saying  that  she  was  molested.  That's  a 
recipe  for  conviction." 

Before  his  conviction,  Carpitcher  was  involved  in  the  American  Indian 
Movement,  riding  with  Hill  and  others  to  protest  unfair  treatment  of  his 
race  that  included  criminal  prosecutions  and  commercial  development  on 
Indian  grave  sites. 

In  a roundabout  way,  it  was  that  involvement  that  led  Carpitcher  to  the 
cell  he  now  occupies  at  Augusta  Correctional  Center. 

While  at  one  event,  he  met  a woman  from  Roanoke  County.  They  began  to 
date,  and  Carpitcher  eventually  moved  in  with  her. 

That  upset  the  woman's  daughter,  who  would  later  accuse  Carpitcher  of 
molesting  her  repeatedly  over  a six-month  period  in  1998.  The  girl  has 


since  said  she  made  up  the  story  because  she  wanted  Carpitcher  out  of  the 
house . 

Even  though  the  jury  heard  no  other  evidence  to  support  the  allegation, 
and  even  though  a polygraph  test  has  indicated  the  girl  is  now  telling  the 
truth,  Carpitcher's  bids  for  freedom  have  been  foiled  by  the  21-day  rule. 

A habeas  corpus  petition  filed  on  his  behalf  could  raise  only 
constitutional  issues  - claiming  poor  work  by  his  lawyer  and  rule-breaking 
by  prosecutors  - while  remaining  silent  on  the  issue  of  actual  innocence. 

A judge  denied  the  petition  in  2003. 

Since  then,  the  General  Assembly  has  passed  a law  that  would  allow 
Carpitcher  to  raise  the  girl's  recantation  in  seeking  a new  trial. 
Officials  with  the  Innocence  Project,  a national  network  of  attorneys  who 
work  to  free  the  wrongfully  convicted,  say  they  hope  to  file  a claim  on 
Carpitcher's  behalf  next  month. 

Roanoke  County  prosecutors  have  said  they  believe  Carpitcher's  victim 
testified  truthfully  and  has  since  been  pressured  to  recant.  But  because 
her  change  of  story  taints  the  only  witness  they  have,  authorities  have 
said  they  would  not  prosecute  Carpitcher  a second  time  if  he  wins  a new 
trial. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Roanoke  Times. 
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AIM  Murder  Case  Extradition  Due  In  December 
November  1,  2004 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia  (AP)  An  American  Indian  Movement  activist 
charged  with  murder  in  South  Dakota  almost  30  years  ago  may  learn  more 
next  month  about  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  case  against  him. 

John  Graham  is  charged  with  first-degree  murder  in  the  1975  killing  of 
Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash,  a fellow  AIM  member,  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation . 

Another  man,  Arlo  Looking  Cloud,  was  convicted  in  February  and  was 
sentenced  to  life  in  prison.  He  must  serve  at  least  10  years  before 
becoming  eligible  for  parole. 

Witnesses  at  Looking  Cloud's  trial  testified  that  Graham  shot  Pictou 
Aquash  in  the  back  of  the  head  as  she  begged  for  her  life. 

Graham  pleaded  not  guilty  and  is  fighting  extradition.  He  is  out  on  bail 
with  strict  conditions. 

More  than  two  weeks  have  been  set  aside  for  his  extradition  hearing  in 
December.  On  Monday,  lawyers  were  in  court  to  make  final  arrangements  for 
arguments  related  to  that  hearing. 

Graham's  lawyer,  Terry  LaLiberte,  told  lustice  Elizabeth  Bennett  he  will 
make  an  argument  for  fuller  disclosure  of  evidence  as  well  as  a challenge 
to  whether  Canada's  Extradition  Act  can  allow  hearsay  evidence. 

"I  don't  trust  their  client,"  LaLiberte  told  Bennett,  referring  to  the 
U.S.  government,  which  is  represented  in  court  by  a federal  Dustice 
Department  lawyer,  Deborah  Strachan. 

Outside  court,  LaLiberte  said  he  has  been  provided  with  an  "overview"  of 
the  United  States'  case  against  Graham  but  he  wants  to  know  more  fully 
"what  they  are  going  to  rely  on." 

Aquash 's  death  came  amid  a series  of  bloody  clashes  between  federal 
agents  and  AIM,  which  called  for  treaty  rights  and  self-determination  for 
Indians . 

Aquash,  a Mi'kmaq  from  Nova  Scotia,  was  among  the  Indian  militants  who 
occupied  the  village  of  Wounded  Knee  for  71  days  in  1973. 

Aquash 's  family  exhumed  her  body  last  month  from  a South  Dakota  grave  so 


she  could  be  reburied  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Underfunded  jails  doing  their  best  to  house  prisoners  safely 
October  30,  2004 
By  Kathy  Flelms 
Dine'  Bureau 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Doing  more  with  less  is  the  name  of  the  game  at  Navajo 
Nation  Department  of  Corrections,  which  manages  six  adult  detention 
facilities  and  three  juvenile  youth  facilities  on  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Funding  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  basically  goes  for  personnel 
costs,  according  to  Delores  Greyeyes,  Corrections  director. 

"We  don't  get  any  money  for  maintenance  and  operations.  The  only 
facilities  that  get  any  money  for  maintenance  and  operation  is  Western 
Duvenile  and  the  Chinle  facility,"  she  said. 

The  Navajo  Nation  kicks  in  about  $400,000  to  operate  the  six  adult 
facilities  plus  the  juvenile  facility  in  Tohatchi,  according  to  Greyeyes. 

"We  have  to  use  this  for  the  meals,  the  utilities,  whatever  it  takes  us 
to  operate  these  jail  facilities  supplies,  the  orange  jumpsuits  that  our 
inmates  wear,  the  slippers,  towels,  the  bedding,  hygiene  products,"  she 
said.  Inmates  also  are  supplied  a 6-inch-thick  mat  that  must  be  discarded 
at  the  first  sign  of  wear,  a blanket  and  pillow.  "Some  places,  I hear,  if 
you  get  tossed  in  jail  you  end  up  sleeping  on  a cement  slab,"  Greyeyes 
said . 

In  January  1999,  Vanir  Construction  Management  Inc.  was  contracted  to 
perform  an  assessment  of  seven  of  the  detention  facilities.  The  company 
looked  at  physical  plant  soundness,  structural  soundness,  and  whether  the 
facilities  were  in  compliance  with  the  1992  Consent  Decree,  Silver  vs. 
Pahe.  Also  examined  were  fire/life/safety  issues,  quality  of  life  issues, 
and  physical  plant  issues.  Vanir  also  was  to  determine  the  cost  to  bring 
the  facilities  into  compliance. 

Dedicated  employees 

Greyeyes  said  that  despite  the  pay  and  jail  conditions,  detention 
workers  are  dedicated. 

"We  still  deal  with  a large  turnover  rate,  but  I think  the  majority  have 

been  here  a long  time,  some  of  them,  a small  majority,  about  15  years. 

Certainly  those  are  the  officers  that  I think  there  should  be  a little 
more  incentives  for  them.  We  probably  have  the  smallest  budget  of  the 
three  departments  that  get  638  money,"  she  said,  or  about  $2.4  million. 

"If  you  think  about  it,  the  detention  facilities  are  the  core  of  the 
entire  criminal  justice  system,  because  no  one  really  can  do  anything 
without  jail  facilities.  Law  enforcement  couldn't  do  their  job,  criminal 
investigations  couldn't  do  anything,  prosecutors,  judges,  probation 
officers . 

"That's  one  of  the  things  Sgt.  Calvin  Begay  pointed  out  in  Dilkon  was 
that  people  are  saying,  'Fley,  take  me  in.  Nothing's  going  to  happen  to  me. 

They're  not  going  to  do  anything  to  me.  I'll  be  back  here  tomorrow.'  A lot 

of  times  our  officers  have  to  deal  with  the  aggressive  behavior  of  inmates 
because  they  know  this,"  Greyeyes  said. 

At  the  Window  Rock  Jail,  there  is  a small  kitchen,  a medical  examination 
room,  a property/storage  room  and  a booking  corridor.  The  dormitories  for 
inmates  are  divided  into  two  separate  areas:  sleeping  quarters  for  inmates 
and  dayroom/activity  space. 


The  facility  has  been  cited  in  the  past  for  poor  lighting  conditions. 
While  the  situation  has  improved,  some  areas  are  still  dimly  lit. 

"There's  really  not  any  way  to  do  security  by  looking  through  the 
cameras.  You  have  to  get  back  in  there,"  Greyeyes  said. 

Ventilation  is  inadequate,  and  in  the  summer  when  inmates  are  operating 
the  laundry,  the  detention  facility  gets  "really  hot  and  humid,"  according 
to  jailers.  Because  the  Window  Rock  jail  is  small,  outdoor  sheds  are  being 
used  to  house  refrigerators  and  to  serve  as  extra  space  for  dry  food 
storage,  office  and  janitorial  supplies,  and  extra  linens. 

According  to  the  1999  report,  the  Window  Rock  facility  does  not  have 
hard-wired  smoke/fire  detectors  connected  to  a central  alarm.  No 
smoke/fire  detectors  were  found  in  the  air  handling  system  or  in  the 
plumbing  chases  between  cells.  There  were  no  fire  fans  available  for  staff 
use  in  an  emergency  and  no  fire  sprinklers.  Battery-operated  smoke 
detectors  have  been  installed  throughout  the  jail,  which  also  does  not 
comply  with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  Interior  dormitory  cell 
doors  are  not  wide  enough  for  wheelchair  access,  the  report  states.  Some 
cell  door  widths  measured  only  21  inches. 

Costs  to  repair  or  retrofit  the  Window  Rock  facility  was  estimated  at 
more  than  $2  million,  in  1999  dollars. 

Making  the  best  of  it 

Despite  the  overall  need,  the  Window  Rock  facility  fares  much  better 
than  the  other  five  adult  jails  and  on  the  day  The  Independent  toured  the 
jail,  it  appeared  to  be  immaculate. 

"Despite  the  age  of  these  facilities,  these  guys  do  an  excellent  job," 
Greyeyes  said. 

"Ventilation  is  a major  problem  for  all  the  facilities.  We  don't  have 
any  black  mold,  only  because  we  do  a lot  of  cleaning.  In  certain 
facilities  we  have  problems  with  water  stains  on  the  ceilings.  We're 
always  getting  cited  by  Environmental  Health  for  those  water  stains,"  she 
said . 

While  many  of  the  citations  are  issued  for  structural  problems,  Greyeyes 
wonders  if  some  are  not  mere  nit-picking. 

"I  was  getting  cited  for  dust,  but  you  know,  we  live  in  a dust  bowl  in 
most  locations.  You  dust  today,  it's  back  tomorrow.  We're  getting  cited 
for  that  all  the  time,  but  we  keep  our  staff  going  to  try  to  address  some 
of  these  things,"  she  said. 

Last  October,  the  Window  Rock  Detention  Facility  kitchen  had  four 
critical  violations.  Among  them,  the  temperature  of  a potato/beef  dish 
tested  130  degrees,  instead  of  140.  "Either  a hot  holding  unit  should  be 
purchased  for  maintaining  the  temperature  or  the  food  should  be  served 
immediately  after  serving  onto  the  trays,"  Environmental  Health 
recommended . 

A personal  coffee  cup  was  found  on  top  of  the  food  preparation  table  and 
two  inmates  were  allowed  to  eat  at  the  same  preparation  table. 
Environmental  Health  said  inmates  should  have  a separate  place  to  eat  and 
drink  to  prevent  contamination  of  other  food,  equipment,  or  utensils. 

On  the  day  of  the  inspection,  a woman  who  usually  works  at  the  Tohatchi, 
N.M.,  facility,  was  helping  out  at  Window  Rock.  She  did  not  have  with  her 
proof  of  food  service  training. 

"All  employees  of  the  kitchen  assisting  in  food  preparation  and  handling 
shall  have  proof  of  food  service  training,"  Environmental  Health  said. 

The  fourth  critical  item  the  facility  was  cited  for  was  the  location  of 
bathroom  facilities. 

"The  kitchen  staff  must  leave  the  food  service  and  detention  area  and 
cross  the  lobby  to  use  the  restroom.  Toilet  facilities  should  be 
conveniently  located  and  accessible  to  employees  at  all  times  ..."  the 
citation  states. 

Corrections  also  was  cited  because  beef  was  found  thawing  in  the  sink 
without  being  under  running  water;  the  dispensing  utensil  for  bulk  flour 
in  the  kitchen  was  a bowl  without  handles,  half-buried  in  the  flour;  trays 
of  prepared  food  were  stored  on  the  dishwashing  table  and  dishwasher  due 
to  lack  of  space;  work  and  aisle  space  in  the  kitchen  was  inadequate, 
making  it  difficult  for  employees  to  perform  their  duties;  the  baseboards 


in  the  dry  storage  area  by  the  kitchen  were  loose  and  gaps  were  found 
between  the  tile  floor  and  the  wall  under  the  shelves;  the  floor  in  the 
dry  storage  shed  outside  was  unfinished  plyboard,  instead  of  a finished, 
smooth  surface,  and  was  not  clean. 

Sweat  lodge 

On  the  positive  side.  Window  Rock  does  offer  traditional  sweats. 

"With  the  help  of  the  local  Department  of  Behavioral  Health  Services,  we 
do  build  a sweat  lodge  once  a week  and  those  inmates  that  have  good 
behavior  and  have  an  interest  in  doing  the  sweat  lodge  participate.  Some 
of  the  traditional  teachings  are  done  there,"  Greyeyes  said. 

"The  Department  of  Behavioral  Health  is  coming  in  once  a week  and  doing 
AA  and  other  support  services."  Corrections  is  hoping  to  establish 
memorandums  of  agreement  with  Social  Services  to  provide  some  skills 
training  for  inmates,  and  one  of  these  days,  when  new  facilities  become  a 
reality,  Greyeyes  said.  Corrections  is  hoping  to  have  classroom 
opportunities  for  inmates  who  want  to  pursue  their  GED  and  possibly  even 
offer  college  satellite  classes. 

"I  guess  the  philosophy  that  we  have  is  given  an  opportunity  for  change, 
an  individual  can  change.  And  we  want  to  instill  in  them  while  they're 
here  that  there  is  a better  life,  there  is  something  else  other  than 
drinking  and  coming  through  the  jail  system. 

"More  than  95  percent  of  all  inmates,  the  reason  they're  here  is  some 
substance-abuse  related  crime.  Coupled  with  some  educational  classes,  we 
want  to  try  to  prevent  the  revolving-door  concept.  Hopefully,  we  give  them 
some  belief,  value,  idea  that  there  is  a better  life  out  there,  and  they 
take  responsibility  for  that,"  Greyeyes  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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PUSH  ON. 

BY  ALICE  CARY. 

SEEK  not  to  walk  by  borrowed  light. 

But  keep  unto  thine  own: 

Do  what  thou  doest  with  thy  might. 

And  trust  thyself  alone! 

Work  for  some  good,  nor  idly  lie 
Within  the  human  hive; 

And  though  the  outward  man  should  die. 
Keep  thou  the  heart  alive! 

Strive  not  to  banish  sin  and  doubt. 

In  pleasure's  noisy  din; 

The  peace  thou  seekest  for  without 
Is  only  found  within. 


If  fortune  disregard  thy  claim 
By  worth,  her  slight  attest; 

Nor  blush,  and  hang  thy  head  for  shame 
When  thou  hast  done  thy  best. 

What  thy  experience  teaches  true. 

Be  vigilant  to  heed: 

The  wisdom  that  we  suffer  to 
Is  wiser  than  a creed. 

Disdain  neglect,  ignore  despair. 

On  loves  and  friendships  gone 

Plant  thou  thy  feet,  as  on  a stair. 

And  mount  right  up  and  on. 


A-TE-KA  TALKS  WITH  THE  MAN-ON-THE-BAND-STAND. 

"M.O.T.B.S. , 

Good  morning.  Sir: 

May  I sit  a while  on  the  band  stand  and  talk  to  you? 

I will  not  ask  you  to  converse,  but  when  you  have  heard  my  words,  if 
it  pleases  you  to  dictate  to  your  chief  clerk  a response  to  come  to  me 
through  the  HELPER,  it  will  be  pleasant  and  satisfactory. 

I want  to  ask  if  the  people  of  the  East  are  being  educated  with 
regard  to  the  solution  of  the  Indian  Problem  as  rapidly  as  we  hoped  in 
the  early  days  of  Carlisle  Indian  School? 

Do  they  still  come  as  at  first  to  ask  if  the  Indians  make  good 
servants,  if  they  can  be  taught  letters,  if  we  have  proof  they  can  be 
civilized? 

I own  to  some  discouragement  with  regard  to  the  hope  of  convincing 
the  masses,  of  this  generation  at  least,  of  what  the  Indian  is  capable 
and  how  cordially  he  responds  to  benevolent  efforts  for  his  cultivation. 

During  quite  an  extensive  trip  recently,  here  in  the  west,  I have 
been  privileged  to  speak  to  various  circles  of  the  Indians  and  tell 
something  of  what  is  being  done  for  them  in  the  schools  outside  their 
reservations . 

Carlisle  was  the  central  theme,  for  I had  photographs  of  the  pupils 
of  early  days  and  could  tell  of  what  they  had  done  and  are  doing  in  many 
instances . 

The  Acorn  Mission  Band  was  delighted  to  see  Susie  with  her  doll, 
Katie's  placid  face  as  she  leaned  gracefully  on  the  table,  and  the 
little  Pawnee  girl,  who  had  so  strong  and  sweet  a voice  she  was  chosen 
to  sing  in  the  choir. 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  key  to  power  and  the  secret  of  usefulness,  is  to  do  one's  best. 


Levi  Levering  sends  for  the  *Red  Man*  from  his  college  home,  showing 
an  interest  in  Carlisle  that  speaks  well  for  him. 


Sarah  Smith  writes  us  that  she  is  about  to  send  us  some  subscribers. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  farm  pupils  take  an  interest  in  us. 


Bertram  Mitchell  writes  that  he  is  getting  along  well.  He  has  built 
himself  a house  and  has  got  three  horses  and  forty  tons  of  hay. 


The  information  reaches  us  that  lulia  Williams,  one  of  our  farm 
girls,  took  the  second  premium  in  baking  bread  at  the  fair  held  at  West 
Chester  recently. 


Miss  Raymond  and  Mrs.  Eldredge,  of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  N.Dak.,  have 
gone  to  the  Nava joes  in  Arizona  to  start  a mission  school.  It  came 
through  a friend  of  the  school.  Miss  Alice  Byington,  who  was  in 
Switzerland  at  the  time. 


A letter  from  an  Indian  boy,  Seward  Mott,  of  Arizona,  traveled  to 
Switzerland  and  back  again  to  reach  the  Carlisle  school.  It  came  through 
a friend  of  the  school.  Miss  Alice  Byington,  who  was  in  Switzerland  at 
the  time. 


In  her  letter  on  the  first  page,  A-te-ka  speaks  of  the  slow  growth  of 
educated  public  sentiment  on  the  civilization  and  Christianization  of 
the  Indian.  The  little  book  "Stiya"  will  answer  many  of  the  questions 
likely  to  be  asked  by  the  class  of  people  of  whom  she  speaks,  and  it  is 
all  the  more  valuable  because  the  incidents  related  are  true.  Price,  50 
cts;  by  mail,  57  cts. 


A letter  from  George  Nyruah,  says  he  is  now  employed  as  scout  at  Ft. 
Bowie,  A.T.  We  have  had  a few  sorrowful  accounts  of  George,  but  are  glad 
to  learn  that  he  is  now  in  better  lines.  He  says  Brian  Early  Bird  is  at 
Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.  Randall  Delchey  is  at  Ft.  Bayard,  N.M.  He  seems 
to  think  that  the  Apaches  here  had  better  stay  where  there  is  a "good 
chance"  as  some  who  have  gone  home  can  find  nothing  to  do. 

OUR  TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY. 


On  Monday  evening  the  school  assembled  in  the  chapel  to  observe  our 
twelfth  birthday.  After  music  by  the  band,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tate  in  a 
fervent  prayer,  gave  thanks  that  Carlisle  had  been  founded  and  commended 
its  future  to  God,  whose  work  he  acknowledged  the  Institution  to  be.  The 
Capt.  presided,  and  after  telling  how  the  first  scholars  were  brought 
here  and  heartily  wishing  that  Miss  Mather,  who  helped  to  bring  that 
party  could  be  present  now,  in  a very  happy  manner  called  upon  one  and 
another  present  to  tell  what  the  occasion  brought  to  mind.  Many 
interesting  reminiscences  were  told  by  workers  and  more  students  were 
ready  to  offer  their  tribute  of  thanks  for  what  Carlisle  had  done  for 
them,  but  time  did  not  permit.  Among  them,  Richard  Davis  now  in  charge 
of  the  dairy  on  the  school  farm,  recalled  the  time  in  '74  when  he  was 
with  his  people  on  the  war  path  and  said  what  Carlisle  had  done  for  him 
seemed  "like  a dream; " of  all  who  had  helped  him  on  he  owed  the  most  to 
Miss  Cutter  and  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  with  whom  he  had  worked  side  by 
side.  This  was  greeted  with  tremendous  applause  by  the  school  and  when 
the  Capt.  proposed  another  cheer  for  the  Penna.  farmers,  the  walls  rang 
with  the  hearty  response. 

Fred  Big  Horse  spoke  of  the  "Cry  of  sorrow  that  ran  through  the  heart 


of  the  Sioux  reservation/'  when  twelve  years  ago  they  sent  their  loved 
children  to  this  Eastern  school.  He  said  with  advancement  in 
civilization,  Carlisle  had  given  them  Christianity.  That  his  people 
prize  its  opportunities  is  shown  by  the  number  of  that  nation  in  the 
school  today. 

The  enthusiasm  that  prevailed,  would  have  prolonged  the  meeting,  but 
after  nine  o'clock  the  Capt.  closed  by  calling  upon  the  school  to  sing  a 
national  song;  after  which  Rev.  Mr.  Tate  pronounced  the  benediction 
which  fittingly  closed  this  memorable  evening. 


"INDIAN  SCHOOL,  Oct.  2nd  1891. 

MISS  BURGESS, 

DEAR  FRIEND:  - We  all  extend  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the  copy  of 
the  INDIAN  HELPER,  which  was  presented  to  us  last  evening  and  which  made 
the  day  already  full  of  pleasure  doubly  so. 

Written  by  request  of  the  girls, 

SUSIE  METOXEN." 


"I  look  forward  every  week  for  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  and  enjoy  reading 
it  very  much.  I think  it's  the  nicest  little  paper  I've  ever  read.  Much 
success,  I heartily  wish." 

SUBSCRIBER. 


"I  see  that  my  subscription  expires  with  this  number  and  as  I do  not 
wish  to  lose  one  of  the  little  letters,  I renew  at  once.  It  is  always 
the  first  paper  I read." 

SUBSCRIBER. 


"I  like  the  little  paper  very  much  and  most  heartily  wish  you  and  all 
at  Carlisle  who  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  a large  degree 
of  success." 

SUBSCRIBER. 


I cannot  do  without  the  little  paper.  I think  it  is  rightly  named. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


(page  3) 

Chilly! 

Get  out  your  overcoats  and  cloaks. 

The  long-expected  rain  came  at  last. 

The  work  of  sodding  the  grounds  still  goes  on. 

The  silos  in  the  barn  will  hold  400  tons  of  ensilage. 

The  work  of  laying  the  steam  pipes  is  about  completed. 

Messrs.  Campbell  and  McConkey  were  ill  Saturday. 

The  two  companies  of  the  small  boys  have  been  consolidated. 

Fair  week  as  usual  brought  a large  number  of  visitors  to  the  school. 

Benjamin  Caswell's  time  in  the  100  yards  dash  at  the  fair  was  10  1/4 
seconds . 

Levi  St.  Cyr  now  works  in  the  mailing  department  at  the  printing 
office  all  day. 

Arthur  Johnson  and  William  Long  spent  Saturday  in  Harrisburg  and  had 
a delightful  time. 

One  of  the  girls  about  to  get  a pair  of  shoes,  when  asked  what  size 
she  wore,  replied,  "Half  past  three." 

Anna  Thomas  came  from  the  Fredonia,  N.Y.,  Normal  School  on  MOnday  to 
join  the  Mohonk  party. 

Everybody  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a picnic  is  promised  as  soon 
as  the  girls  come  in  from  the  farms. 

Ida  Johnson,  Laura  Long  and  Ollie  Choteau  arrived  at  the  school  on 
Saturday  from  Quapaw  Agency,  Ind.  Terr. 

The  school  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Cumberland  County  fair  for 
the  best  sugar  beets,  best  boar,  best  sow  and  best  cow. 

Mrs.  Jane  Dixon,  of  Whittier,  Cal.,  arrived  at  the  school  on 
Thursday  and  will  make  her  home  with  her  son,  the  Doctor. 


At  the  new  office  building,  the  plastering  and  painting  on  the 
outside  are  about  completed  and  the  carpenters  are  closing  up  the 
woodwork  inside. 

An  exciting  game  of  ball  was  played  last  Saturday  between  the  Union 
Reserves  and  the  Red  Men,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious  by  a score 
of  19  to  10.  Dos.  Hamilton,  Umpire. 

The  whole  school,  headed  by  the  band,  visited  the  Cumberland  County 
fair  last  Thursday  afternoon.  The  band  played  several  selections,  which 
were  highly  appreciated  by  the  large  crowd. 

The  Bennetts  took  their  departure  Wednesday  morning.  They  went  to 
Bucks  County,  their  old  home,  for  a short  visit  before  leaving  for  their 
new  field  of  labor  at  the  Quapaw  Agency,  Ind.  Ter. 

Was  it  an  Indian  painter  who  said,  "Me  make  so  much  putty  all  time 
push,  after  while  my  finger  he  cry."  No,  and  such  indulgence  imitation 
of  their  efforts  to  speak  English  is  not  specially  helpful.  Is  it? 

Samuel  Sixkiller  has  the  mumps. 

The  farm  girls  will  return  the  latter  part  of  next  week. 

Capt.  bought  four  Dersey  cows  at  the  fair  grounds  on  Friday  for  the 
use  of  the  school. 

Mr.  George  Getz,  of  Carlisle,  has  taken  Mr.  Bennett's  place  as  farmer 
on  the  near  farm. 

The  brick  walks  back  of  the  large  boys'  quarters  are  quite  good, 
considering  the  inexperience  of  the  workmen. 

The  fall  of  the  stove  pipe  just  after  the  boys  had  built  a big  fire, 
created  quite  an  excitement  in  the  harness  shop  on  Tuesday. 

Frederick  D.  Eagle,  who  has  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time,  left 
for  his  home  at  the  Kiowa  Agency,  Anadarko,  Ind.  Terr,  on  Tuesday. 

The  balustrades  on  the  front  porch  of  Richard  Davis'  house  at  the 
near  farm  are  the  same  that  were  built  around  the  Captain's  house  in  1863. 

Steam  was  started  in  the  new  boilers  on  Tuesday  evening  and  supplied 
to  the  buildings  the  next  day,  so  that  we  are  now  prepared  for  cold  weather 

The  next  number  of  the  *Red  Man*  will  contain  Capt.  Pratt's  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  and  the  final  installment  of  Miss  Gay's  interesting  story 
of  the  allotment  of  lands  to  the  Nez  Perces.  Price,  5 cents  a single 
copy;  50  cents  a year. 

Charles  Dagenett,  Frank  Everett  and  Clarence  W.  Thunder  are  attending 
as  delegates  from  our  association,  the  twenty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  State  Y.M.C.A.,  at  Franklin,  Pa.  They  expect  to  return  the  early 
part  of  next  week. 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  Pratt,  Miss  Fisher,  Miss  Burgess,  Annie  Thomas,  Hattie 
Longwolf,  Dennison  Wheelock  and  Samuel  Townsend  left  for  Lake  Mohonk, 

N.Y.,  on  Tuesday  morning,  to  attend  the  great  Indian  Conference  now 
being  held  there. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tate,  missionary  among  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  for 
twenty-two  years,  was  here  on  Saturday.  He  conducted  the 
English-Speaking  meeting  on  Saturday  evening  and  the  afternoon  service 
on  Sunday.  Mr.  Tate  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  left  England  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  British  Columbia. 

The  Red  Men  Base  Ball  Club  has  reorganized  with  the  following 
players:  Phillips  White,  Captain  and  catcher;  Frank  Everett,  pitcher; 

Doseph  Taylor,  first  base;  Harvey  Warner,  second  base;  Dames  Waldo, 
third  base;  Benajah  C.  Miles,  right  field;  William  Denomie,  center 
field;  Robert  Horse,  left  field;  Ben  Caswell,  short  stop. 

On  account  of  paint  in  the  chapel,  each  department  of  school  has 
conducted  its  own  opening  exercises  this  week.  To  hear  choice  music  (or 
else  not),  take  a position  some  morning  by  the  office  fence  when  the 
thirteen  departments  let  loose,  each  on  a different  hymn.  It  is  a 
veritable  pandemonium  to  the  listener,  while  those  participating  are 
enjoying  the  same  and  being  benefited  by  the  exercises. 
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and  I have  great  hope  that  they  will  grow  up  in  the  belief  that  the 
Indian  is  a man  capable  of  cultivation. 

But  was  it  not  discouraging  when  I had  told  a circle  of  women. 


gathered  from  various  churches  in  town,  of  the  general  work  at  Carlisle 
Indian  School,  and  to  emphasize  what  I had  said,  told  to  the  seventeen 
young  men  who,  hearing  that  they  could  learn  trades  at  that  school, 
worked  to  earn  money  that  they  might  dress  in  citizen's  clothes  and  pay 
their  passage  from  the  Territory  to  Carlisle  - of  their  working  at  their 
chosen  labor  in  the  day  and  attending  evening  school  for  study,  and  what 
many  of  them  are  doing  today,  then  displaying  the  pictures  of  the  choir 
and  telling  of  the  energy  and  thrift  of  the  sioux  and  Creek  boys,  the 
eloquence  of  the  Osage,  the  perseverance  of  the  Nez  Perce  girl,  the 
ability  of  the  Navajo  young  woman  who  brought  the  first  Navajo  scholars 
to  Carlisle,  spoke  of  the  gentle  Nellie  and  what  she  is  doing  today,  and 
in  closing,  pointed  them  to  the  face  of  our  sainted  Dessie  --  was  it  not 
discouraging  to  have  the  question  come  to  me  in  all  seriousness,  "And  do 
you  really  believe  that  the  Indian  can  be  civilized  and  Christianized?" 

Perhaps  I am  like  the  weak-minded  boy  who  with  a loud  "ha ! ha ! ! ha ! ! ! " 
said.  "That  man  didn't  know  the  way  to  the  old  Indian  village"  when  a 
traveller  had  halted  to  inquire  the  path  that  led  to  that  settlement. 

The  boy  had  been  able  to  learn  that  one  thing  and  he  thought  every 
one  an  ignoramus  who  did  not  know  what  he  did. 

Am  I alone  in  this,  or  is  it  a common  thought  that  others  are 
ignorant  if  they  have  not  learned  what  we  know? 

Now  I will  not  keep  you  from  your  vigilant  watch  any  longer,  but  in 
leaving  permit  me  to  present  you  with  a bouquet,  to  me  the  rarest  of  the 
season,  golden  rod  and  nasturtiums,  the  wild  and  cultivated,  bound  together 

Let  it  be  to  you  a symbol  of  what  we  are  hoping  for  the  future  in 
this  work  which  binds  our  hearts  together. 

A-TE-KA. " 


THE  RACES. 


We  Win  Them  All. 

At  the  Cumberland  County  Fair  last  week,  our  boys  were  entered  in  the 
four  foot  races,  and  were  successful  in  carrying  off  ALL  the  prizes, 
although  in  the  second  and  fourth  events  they  had  as  a competitor  a 
gentleman  who  won  the  100  yards  dash  in  the  inter-collegiate  meeting  at 
Philadelphia  last  year. 

First  Event. 

440  yards  race.  Entries,  Malpass  Cloud,  Chippewa;  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Osage;  William  Petre,  T.  Bridges,  lohn  Bridges,  and  las.  Boswell.  Prize, 
silver  medal;  won  by  Malpass  Cloud;  Benjamin  Harrison,  second;  time  57 
seconds . 


Second  Event. 

150  yards  race,  level.  Championship  of  Penna.  Entries,  Benjamin 
Caswell,  Chippewa;  Chauncey  Y.  Robe,  Sioux;  H.M.  Stephens,  T.  Bridges, 
lohn  Bridges.  Prize,  Gold  medal;  won  by  Benjamin  Caswell;  H.  M. 

Stephens,  second;  time  16  seconds. 

Third  Event. 

One  mile  race.  Entries,  lames  Waldo,  Kiowa;  Chas.  Red  Hawk,  Sioux; 
Frank  Tewery,  Pueblo;  Philip  Lavatta,  Shoshone;  Malpass  Cloud,  Chippewa; 
lason  Betzinez,  Apache;  and  William  Watts.  Prize  an  alarm  clock, 
presented  by  lohn  Steele,  jeweler  of  Carlisle,  Pa.;  won  by  lames  Waldo; 
Chas.  Red  Hawk,  second;  time  5 minutes  11  seconds. 

Fourth  Event. 

100  yards  race.  Entries,  Benjamin  Caswell,  Chippewa;  Louis  Caswell, 
Chippewa;  Chauncey  Y.  Robe,  Sioux;  T.  Bridges,  lohn  Bridges,  las. 

Boswell  and  H.M.  Stephens.  Prize,  gold  medal.  Won  by  Benjamin  Caswell; 
H.M. Stephens  was  handicapped  5 yards.  The  medal  known  as  the  "Fissel 
Medal"  was  a very  handsome  embossed  gold  medal,  presented  by  Niles  M. 
Fissel,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  15  letters. 

My  3,  5,  14  is  a drink  that  intoxicates. 

My  9,  13,  15  is  an  animal  that  likes  to  root. 


My  8,  10,  11  is  something  between  us  and  Europe. 

My  6,  1 , 1,  4,  4 is  something  found  on  the  beach. 

My  13,  2,  12  is  used  to  write  with. 

My  whole  is  what  we  expect  to  have  a clean  record  in  tomorrow  night. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  New  smoke  stack. 


STANDING  OFFER. 

Premiums  will  be  forwarded  free  to  persons  sending  subscriptions  for 
the  INDIAN  HELPER,  as  follows: 

1.  For  one  subscription  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a printed  copy  of 
the  Pueblo  photo  advertised  below  in  paragraph  5. 

2.  For  two  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  the  printed  copy 
of  Apache  contrast,  the  original  photo  of  which,  composing  two  groups, 
on  separate  cards  (8x10),  may  be  had  by  sending  30  subscriptions  and  5 
cents  extra. 

(This  is  the  most  popular  photograph  we  have  ever  had  taken,  as  it 
shows  such  a decided  contrast  between  a group  of  Apaches  as  they  arrived 
and  the  same  pupils  four  months  later.) 

3.  For  five  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  a group  of  the  17 
Indian  printer  boys.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  given.  Or,  pretty  faced 
pappoose  in  Indian  cradle.  Or,  Richard  Davis  and  family. 

4.  For  seven  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a boudoir 
combination  showing  all  our  prominent  buildings. 

5.  For  ten  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  two  photographs, 
one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they  arrived  in  their  Indian  dress  and 
another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after,  showing  marked  and 
interesting  contrast.  Or,  a contrast  of  a Navajo  boy  as  he  arrived  and  a 
few  years  after. 

6.  For  fifteen  subscriptions  and  5-cents  extra,  a group  of  the  whole 
school  (9x14),  faces  show  distinctly.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  prominent  Sioux 
chiefs.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  Indian  baseball  club.  Or,  8x10  photo  of 
graduating  classes,  choice  of  '89,  '90,  '91.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  buildings. 

7.  For  forty  subscriptions  and  7-cents  extra,  a copy  of  "Stiya,  a 
returned  Carlisle  Indian  girl  at  home." 

Without  accompanying  extra  for  postage,  premiums  will  not  be  sent. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  There  is  a discussion  page  and  blog 
linked  among  the  menu  options  on  the  web  pages. 


Barbara  C.  Landis 

Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 

http://www.epix.net/~landis 

Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 

"RE : Rustywire:  Day  in  the  Life  of  an  Indian  Woman"  

Date:  Mon,  18  Oct  2004  08:27:29  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE:  DAY  IN  LIFE" 

http: //www. geocities . com/rustywire/Starmtn/day . html 

Living  on  the  Edge:  A Day  in  the  Life  of  an  Indian  Woman 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

The  morning  came  like  any  other,  but  today  it  was  cloudy.  The  kids  got 
off  to  school  early,  it  was  a rush  because  they  ran  out  of  a few  clean 
clothes.  There  wasn't  enough  money  for  the  washing  machine,  so  a few  items 
washed  by  hand  last  night  are  still  hanging  from  the  shower  door  not  dry 
enough  to  wear.  The  kids  have  to  find  something  that  doesn't  look  bad  or 
dirty  at  least  for  the  day.  They  make  it  to  school.  My  son  asked  for 
pencil  to  use  at  school  and  searching  through  the  house  one  could  not  be 


found.  There  is  no  change  anywhere  in  the  house,  it  was  spent  days  ago  for 
toilet  paper  so  he  will  have  to  find  one  somewhere,  somehow  he  will  manage. 
The  cost  of  single  pencil  can  break  a budget  when  you  don't  have  anything 
to  buy  it  with.  How  can  this  be  it  wasn't  supposed  to  be  this  way,  all 
these  kids  and  no  money. 

The  old  ghost  it  outside  it  needs  a little  work,  the  guy  I bought  it 
from  said  it  was  good  for  $200  and  so  we  use  it  Yesterday  there  was  a call 
at  work  and  this  guy  from  the  bank  told  me  that  the  car  was  theirs  and  it 
had  not  been  paid  for  and  was  two  years  behind  in  payments.  He  wants  me  to 
bring  it  over  to  the  bank  and  leave  it  there,  but  how  can  I,  it  is  my  only 
transportation.  I already  the  answer  they  are  going  to  have  to  come  and 
pick  it  up  and  I will  give  it  to  them,  but  I'll  use  it  for  now  until  then. 

I won't  think  about  it  right  now,  it  can  wait  till  later.  I don't  know 
what  we  will  do  without  a car. 

Work,  another  day  doing  small  things,  nothing  special,  just  enough  to 
draw  the  next  check.  There  was  school  and  remembering  everything  back  then 
it  went  well,  go  to  college  they  said  you  will  go  far,  but  it  seems  as  if 
it  could  never  get  off  the  ground,  my  life,  my  dreams  and  so  here  it  goes 
another  day  beginning  with  work,  just  a job,  any  job  and  not  enough  pay, 
but  at  least  it  is  work. 

Pow  wow  time  is  here,  dreaming  of  dancing,  more  than  that  to  refill  my 
soul.  Dancing  and  listening  to  the  singers  is  an  escape  for  even  a few 
hours,  it  is  just  a moment  in  time.  Where  is  my  partner?  All  the  promises 
and  dreams  of  youth,  we  were  gonna  do  this  and  that,  travel  to  California, 
buy  a house,  have  a few  horses,  but  we  don't  even  have  each  other  anymore. 

Yesterday  we  worked  for  the  American  dream,  but  we  could  not  find  it  and 
so  with  little  pay  and  no  work,  our  credit  has  gone  down  the  drain.  A 
simple  loan  for  the  bank  for  $300  is  an  impossible  mountain  to  climb,  and 
so  you  look  at  from  the  base  and  walk  on  by  and  say  it  too  will  pass,  but 
the  clothes,  announcements  and  dress  for  a high  school  graduation  become 
another  day  to  get  through,  somehow  it  to  will  pass. 

These  hopes,  lives  and  desires  of  youth  have  faded  with  my  youth  and  now 

the  lines  of  age  and  lost  dreams  leave  their  mark.  Where  do  you  go  to  tell 

someone  that  the  cost  of  pencil  is  beyond  reach,  that  basics  like  rent, 
soap  and  lights  are  a luxury.  Rent  is  a month  behind  and  where  the  money 
come  is  a question  that  has  no  answer.  Reservation  life  looks  good  over 
the  rainbow  from  here  in  the  city.  I don't  know  you  think  maybe  sometimes 
giving  up  your  children  to  the  state  is  the  answer,  to  them  it  is  a sign 
you  don't  care  but  really  when  you  live  it  sometimes  it  all  you  have  to 
give,  at  least  they  will  have  a bed  and  food.  They  won't  need  me,  they  are 
tough  and  can  survive. 

Here  now,  the  work  is  gone  and  solace  and  strength  are  a drink  away. 

What  I can't  remember  your  name,  where  are  you  from?  Oh,  yes,  a skin  like 
me,  nice  to  meet  you?  Would  you  mind  buying  me  a drink,  bro  . . . 

She  sat  at  the  bar,  she  was  an  Indian  woman  about  30,  her  hair  fixed 

days  ago  and  her  demeanor  like  a woman  lost  and  so  she  sat  without  a place 

in  the  sun  desolate  of  life,  dreams  and  children  lost  to  state  custody. 

This  conversation  I had  last  night  and  it  brought  home  to  me  that  many  of 
our  own  suffer  and  find  no  escape.  I don't  know  what  we  can  do  sometimes 
it  is  too  much  to  do.  She  smiled  at  me  and  it  was  a weak  smile  and  my 
heart  cried  for  her  because  as  she  sat  there  she  was  my  mother,  my  sister, 
my  aunts  and  the  daughters  of  our  grandmothers  ...  a touch  of  reality  in 
urban  life. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Monday,  November  1,  2004  01:18  am 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  November  1-7 


NOWEMAPA 

November 


Welehu 


November  was  the  first  month  of  the  Ho'oilo  season,  which  ran  from 
November  through  April.  This  month  marked  the  season  when  people,  for 
sport,  darted  arrows  made  of  the  flower  stalk  of  the  sugar-cane. 

1 

Know  your  own  heart  as  no  other  can. 

2 

The  reward  for  all  endeavors  is  self-satisfaction. 

3 

Give  others  the  praise  you  would  covet  for  yourself. 

4 

Time  is  our  enemy  only  if  we  make  it  so. 

5 

Pele's  glory  blazes  across  the  night  sky. 

6 

Our  joys  and  our  sorrows  come  from  within,  not  from  those  around  us. 

7 

Make  your  opportunities  --  do  not  wait  for  them. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Sweet  Gentle  Earth... by  Johnny  Rustywire 

way  down  there 
a place  beyond  brittle  rock 
beyond  the  remains 
of  Giant  Yei  E Tso 
it  is  there 

not  too  far  from  White  Mountain 

just  a ways  up 

from  the  ice  cave 

in  dark  canyon 

where  night  falls 

all  the  time 

there  is  a place 

not  far  from  Sky  City 

a thousand  have  walked  the  trail 

bending 

kneeling 

touching  it 

soft  earth 

mush  in  your  hands 

brittle  red  like  the  sunset  cool 

soft 

gentle  to  the  touch 
on  the  side  of  a hill  it  rests 
feeling  it  in  my  hands 
dropping  bits  through  my  fingers 
it  is  here  from  long  ago 
will  be  here  beyond  tomorrow 
just  a touch  of  eternity 
a drop  of  sand,  rocks  and  pebbles 


gather  it 

sifting  it 

like  gentle  flour 

it  is  heavy  to  carry 

a old  gunny  sack  a bag 

back  down  the  way  a rough  trail 

carved  by  mud  carriers  seeking  soft  earth 

it  is  hot  and  cold  snow  and  wind 

sage  blows  to  and  fro 

the  weight  of  it  bears  me  down 

home  I go 

home  I go 

it  rests  there  standing  in  the  coolness  of  a spring 

kneading  it  gently 

working  it  just  so 

it  is  alive 

it  is  alive 

making  it  sing 

it  coils  round  and  round 

it  rises  slowly 

it  rises  slowly 

round  and  round  forming  itself 

with  gentleness  and  quietness 

in  gentle  moonlight 

solace  it  gives 

it  rises 

form  it 

shape  it 

make  it  strong 

what  is  it 

a jar 

a bowl 

a pot 

something  to  use 

indian  paintbrush 

blows  in  the  wind 

gathering  it  roughens  the  hands 

boiling  and  almost  letting  it  burn  to  nothing 

black  and  thick  juice 

it  is  a natural  color 

to  use  with  yucca 

fine  and  splintered 

just  a sliver 

a fine  brush 

what  shall  it  be 

a soft  gentle  bird 

a soft  mellow  view  of  the  world 

the  look  of  it 

is  right  under  the  sun 

throwing  in  the  fire 

it  glows  red 

blazing  hot 

coals  burn  to  nothing 

there  it  sits 

there  it  sits 

baked  earth 

baked  earth 

a piece  of  pottery 

a bit  of  eternity 

borrowed  for  a while 

sweet  gentle  earth 

sweet  gentle  earth 


Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Tribes  and  Tobacco 
By  Vince  A.  Feeling 
www . reznetnews . org 

VERMILLION,  S.D.  - His  wife  sat  in  a corner  beading  a traditional  outfit 
Surrounded  by  powwow  regalia  and  pictures  of  family  and  friends,  Doe  Oakie 
a Lakota  elder  from  Vermillion,  sat  at  a kitchen  table. 

"Indians  are  not  supposed  to  use  anything  white.  It  is  not  good  for 
them,"  he  said.  Many  Indians  couldn't  drink  milk  or  eat  sugar  because  it 
made  them  sick,  he  explained. 

The  same  applies  to  cigarettes  that  are  made  with  white  paper,  he  said. 

According  to  a study  released  by  the  National  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  Native  Americans  hold  the  highest  smoking  prevalence  rate  at  34 
percent.  Many  Native  American  elders  say  tobacco  is  an  important  part  of 
Native  American  culture,  if  used  the  right  way. 

Tobacco  isn't  all  bad,  Oakie  said. 

"We  use  tobacco  for  many  things,"  Oakie  said.  "When  a person  wants  to 
know  something,  they  should  always  take  tobacco  to  the  elder  they  are 
talking  to. " 

Other  ways  tobacco  is  used  traditionally  is  in  prayer  and  during  other 
sacred  ceremonies,  Oakie  said. 

Television  and  magazines  are  full  of  anti-tobacco  ads.  Many  of  these  are 
put  out  by  thetruth.com.  Much  of  the  funding  for  this  campaign  comes  from 
the  American  Legacy  Foundation,  an  anti-smoking  organization  funded  by  the 
tobacco  settlement  and  based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

One  of  the  many  efforts  funded  by  the  American  Legacy  Foundation  is  the 
anti-smoking  work  of  Russell  Coker.  A Seminole  from  Oklahoma,  Coker  works 
with  65  youth  groups  in  Arizona  and  Oklahoma. 

Historical  Perspective 

One  of  his  projects  is  examining  the  historical  perspective  of  the  early 
English  setters  and  the  exploitation  and  commercialization  of  tobacco. 

"I  think  one  of  the  most  controversial  things  we  do  in  this  program  is 
taking  a look  at  the  way  the  cigarette  companies  aim  their  advertising 
towards  minorities,"  Coker  said  in  a telephone  interview.  "It's  not 
surprising  that  the  most  advertised  brands  of  cigarettes  are  the  ones  the 
teenagers  are  smoking,  so  their  advertising  is  working." 

Coker  said  these  advertisements  seem  to  glamorize  cigarettes  by  painting 
a picture  of  people  being  successful  and  more  attractive  by  using  tobacco. 

Coker's  program  employs  five  elders  to  promote  the  cultural  use  of 
tobacco  - and  to  give  the  youth  groups  five  different  perspectives  of  how 
tobacco  is  used  in  tribes. 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  the  help  of  these  elders  is  to  encourage 
the  youth  to  find  out  the  importance  of  tobacco  in  their  cultures  and  to 
keep  their  ties  to  tobacco  sacred,"  Coker  said.  The  elders  come  from  the 
Creek,  Navajo,  Seneca,  Ojibwe  and  Haliwa-Saponi  tribes. 

Coker  said  the  youth  councils  he  is  working  with  are  all  making  progress 
in  their  communities.  The  Waaniniigaanzijig  Tribal  Youth  Council  from  St. 
Ignace,  Mich.,  has  been  successful  in  making  its  tribal  council  meetings 
smoke  free. 

"A  person  can  make  an  impact  in  their  communities  no  matter  how  young  or 
old  they  are,"  Coker  said. 

Coker  joined  the  anti-tobacco  campaign  after  he  quit  his  business  - he 
owned  a smoke  shop. 

"The  business  was  very  lucrative.  In  fact  I made  more  money  then  than  I 
do  now,"  Coker  said.  "I  quit  for  a number  of  reasons.  One  was  realizing 


the  unhealthy  lifestyle  I was  contributing  to  my  people. 


Only  Source  of  Income 

Coker  said  he  was  even  guilty  of  not  checking  ages  of  his  customers  all 
of  the  time.  Many  times  he  trusted  them  when  they  said  they  were  buying  it 
for  their  parents  or  other  people,  he  said. 

"In  most  of  the  areas,  very  little  of  the  age  laws  are  enforced,"  Coker 
said . 

Even  though  he  quit  the  business,  he  isn't  totally  against  tribal  smoke 
shops.  He  said  he  sees  the  importance  of  their  profits  to  some  tribes:  It 
is  the  only  source  of  income  many  have. 

The  Muscogee  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma  is  using  funds  from  its  tribal 
smoke  shops  to  educate  youth  about  tobacco.  In  1999,  the  tribe's  council 
unanimously  passed  a resolution  imposing  a penny  sales  tax  on  each  pack  of 
cigarettes  sold  from  Muscogee  smoke  shops. 

"We  get  over  $50,000  a year  to  go  toward  tobacco  education,"  said 
Cynthia  Coachman,  who  is  the  program  coordinator  of  the  Muscogee  Creek 
Nation  Tobacco  Prevention  Program. 

Coachman,  a Creek  from  Oklahoma,  saw  the  statistics  of  Native  American 
tobacco  use  and  decided  to  do  something.  She  and  two  other  people  formed  a 
committee  that  pushed  through  the  resolution  that  provided  the  funding  for 
their  tobacco  prevention  programs. 

She  said  a lot  of  the  young  people  in  their  programs  are  involved  in 
SWAT,  or  Students  Working  Against  Tobacco.  They  form  groups  of  eight 
called  "Street  Teams"  and  go  out  into  the  communities  to  talk  about  the 
dangers  of  tobacco.  She  said  some  of  the  places  they  go  are  public  events 
such  as  powwows  and  basketball  tournaments. 

"A  lot  of  times  we  get  people  who  want  to  know  how  to  get  involved  with 
our  programs  from  these  teams,"  Coachman  said.  She  said  many  of  the  youth 
involved  understand  how  tobacco  is  used  traditionally  in  their  tribes. 

Oakie,  the  elder  from  Vermillion,  recalled  what  would  happen  if  tobacco 
is  used  the  wrong  way. 

He  said  when  he  was  in  college,  he  had  a friend  who  wanted  to  try  to  get 
the  attention  of  a couple  of  Native  women.  Nothing  seemed  to  work,  he  said. 
Then  one  day  he  saw  one  of  the  women  chewing  tobacco,  so  his  friend 
decided  to  try  it,  just  to  see  if  they  would  talk  to  him. 

"He  just  got  sick  on  it,"  he  said.  "Tobacco  is  traditionally  used  for 
many  things,  but  it  shouldn't  be  used  to  try  to  get  a woman." 

This  story  was  written  as  a class  assignment  for  the  Freedom  Forum's 
American  Indian  Journalism  Institute  in  Dune.  Reporter  Vince  A.  Feeling 
and  photographer  Amanda  Stone  are  Cherokees  and  students  at  Northeastern 
State  University  in  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  all  rights  reserved.  Native  Voice  Media. 
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Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Duly  21,  2004 

November  4-7,  2004:  5th  Annual  Stone  Mountain  Pow  Wow  and  Indian 
Festival  at  Stone  Mountain  Park,  Highway  78  East,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
For  more  information  contact  Linda  Whittington 
lwhittington@stonemountainpark . com 


January  14  -16,  2005:  The  1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest 
& Powwow  by  NAIA  in  Shelbyville,  Tennessee  at  the  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena. 

For  more  information  visit  the  web  site  at: 
http: //tennesseewinter fest powwow. gem -of -r . com 
You  can  e-mail:  tuhaniesa@charter . net 

Duly  6-9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds  Danville, 
Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  Duly  21,  2004 

http://www.crazycrow.com/events_nativeamerican/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

NOVEMBER  2004 

Nov  12-14:  2004  Dripping  Springs  Rendezvous 

Location:  Drippings  Springs  State  Park,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma  74447 
Event  Detail:  Pre-1840  rules  apply  to  all  - trade  goods  included. 

No  vehicles  in  camp  - 1 hour  unload  time.  Firewood  & water  available 
on  site;  Period  dress  required  for  Primitive  camp  and  traders  row; 

Modern  camping  with  water  and  electric  hookup  available. 

Flot  showers  available.  Camp  fee  $10,  Traders  fee  $35  if  pre-regestered 
by  mail.(Pre  registered  by  Oct.  15,2003).  Camp  fee  $15.00, 

Traders  fee  $45  at  gate.  Trade  Blanket  3'x4'  included  with  camp  fee. 

Modern  camp  fee  as  set  by  State  Park.  Dutch-oven  cook-off  & pot  luck 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening  Prizes  awarded  at  dinner  (Trader  Bucks). 
Competition  fee  of  $5  per  camper.  Includes  all  events.  Primitive  firearms 
and  archery,  hawk  & knife,  fire  starting.  Competitions  are  aggregate  - 
No  Walk  in  competitors. 

Contact:  Doe  aka  Ridge  Pole,  phone:  918-756-2840, 
email:  TrapRDoe@aol.com 

Nov  12-14: 

20th  Annual  Yolla  Bolly  Rendezvous 
Location:  Red  Bluff,  CA  96080 

Event  Detail:  Pre-registration  Only  (1st  400  Shooters);  Traders: 

Limited  Space  in  Primitive  - Tin  Teepees  limited  - Be  In  Touch! 

Contact:  Frank  Flerrmann,  phone:  530-527-4895, 
email:  f kherrmann@jps . net 

November  19-21:  Thanksgiving-n-da-Woods  Rendezvous  Location:  Near  Clyde,  KS 
More  Information  Coming  Soon. 

Nov  19-21:  Three  Rivers  Rendezvous 

Location:  Southeast  Kansas,  3/4  mile  north  of  Peru,  KS  67360 
Event  Detail:  Three  River's  is  a non-profit  club  with  only  one  goal  in 
mind  having  fun  and  living  back  in  time  of  the  days  of  mountain  men, 
traders,  trappers  and  craftsmen  of  the  1840s.  We  are  located  just  north 
of  Peru,  Kansas  on  60  acres,  so  watch  for  the  signs  on  Hwy.  166  at 
Peru,  Kansas.  Our  activities  include:  black  powder  shoots,  flintlocks 
and  side  hammer  (rifle  and  pistol),  shotguns,  long  bows,  hawk  and 
knife  throws,  primitive  and  semi-modern  camping,  outdoor  cooking, 
fire  starting  with  flint,  wood  provided,  fire-side  chats,  singing  or 
just  plain  old  tall  tells,  games  and  learning  for  kids  and  grown-ups. 
Contact:  Ron  Paslay,  phone:  620-725-3371,  email:  drifter@hit . net 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  Duly  21,  2004 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
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NOVEMBER 

November  5-7th  2004 
GREAT  SALT  WATER  POW-WOW 
Onslow  County  Fairgrounds- 

American  Legion  Building  located  in  Jacksonville,  NC 

Next  to  the  National  Guard  Armory 

(home  of  Camp  Lejeune  and  New  River  Military  Bases) 

Black  Lodge,  Cedartree,  Eastern  Bull  are  host  drums. 

NC  has  the  largest  American  Indian  population  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
School  Day  is  November  5 starting  at  9:00  am  until  2:00  pm. 

For  vendor  info:  252-354-5905 
and/or  e-mail  teresa@teresamorris . com 
www. coast a 1 carol inaindia ns . com 

November  5-7,  2004 

4th  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Celebration 
Shooting  Star  Casino  & Event  Center 
Mahnomen,  Minnesota 

Special  Hotel  Rate  - Call  (800)  453-STAR 
All  Craft  Vendors  Welcome 
Info. : (218)  846-0957 

November  8-10,  2004 

NAHO  Second  National  Conference  and  Health  Information  Fair 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Contact:  (819)  779-4610 

DECEMBER 

December  31,  2004  & January  1,  2005 

New  Years  Pow  Wow 

Leech  Lake  Tribal  College 

Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 

1 (800)  442-3642 

(218)  335-7400 

2005 

January  14,15,16,  2005 

1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest  & Powwow 

Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Association  of  Tennessee  (NAIA) 

Location:  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena 

Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

Contest  including  Drum  Contest 

Concert 

Equine  Presentation 

Contact:  Barbara  Burch:  tuhaniesa@charter.net 
Web-site : tennesseewinterfestpowwow 

Sept  23  - 26,  2005 
Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds 

A Celebration  of  First  Nations  Arts  and  Wisdom 
FREE  ADMISSION 
London,  Ontario 

Contact:  Dan  & Mary  (519)  659-4682 
Email:  dsmoke@uwo.ca 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  Duly  21,  2004 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 


http://www.whisperingwind.com/ 


NOVEMBER  2004 

5-7  Powwow.  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  VA. 

Info:  1-800-678-4748. 

11  (Thursday)  2nd  Annual  George  Mason  University  Veteran's  Day  Powwow. 
Dewberry  Hall,  Dohnson  Center,  4400  University  Drive, 

Fairfax,  VA. 

All  Vendors,  Dancers,  and  Drums  Welcome  and  Encouraged! 

Info:  Meg  Nicholas  at  (703)  244-5530  or  mnichola@gmu.edu 

11- 12  Great  American  Indian  Exposition.  Richmond  Showplace, 

Richmond,  VA. 

Info:  (804)  225-8877 

12- 14  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  lackson  Civic  Center  grounds, 

Tullahoma,  TN. 

Info:  lerry  Laney  (229)787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 

13  4th  Annual  Cherokee  Youth  Center  Pow  Wow.  Cherokee  Youth  Center, 
Cherokee,  NC. 

Info:  Helen  (828)  497-3119,  email:  singerdad@GONmail.com 

13- 14  5th  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Clearfield  Middle  School 

Clearfield,  PA. 

Info:  (724)  693-0549 

13-14  First  Annual  Mt.  San  lacinto  College  Eagle  Pow  Wow, 
hosted  by  the  students  of  the  Native  Nations  Club. 

San  lacinto,  California. 

Info:  Paula  (909)  487-6752,  ext.  1598 
or  email  collegementor67@hotmail.com. 

20  7th  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Society  Gourd  Dance  & Social. 

Clermont  Lions  Club,  Clermont,  IN.  Info:  (812)  327-6875. 

25-28  25th  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow. 

Fort  McCoy,  Florida.  \ 

chambersfarm.org  or  contact  Michael  @ 513-423-8866/extl03 . 

3ANUARY  2005 

15  Morning  Star  Celebration,  A Benefit  Powoww  for  St  Labre  Indian  School. 
John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  MD. 

Info:  410-838-8333  x2002.  Vendors  call  410-885-2800 
15-16  1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest  & Powwow. 
Shelbyville,  TN,  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena. 

Info:  Barbara  Burch  @tuhaniesa@charter.net 

Web- site:  http: //t en nes seewinterfest powwow. gem- of -r .com/ 

MARCH  2005 

4-6  M.T.S.U.  American  Indian  Festival. 

Info:  Georgia  Dennis  at  powwow@mtsu.edu  or  www.mtsu.edu/~powwow 
or  call  615-898-5645  or  fax615-904-8263 
4-6  24th  Annual  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Strong  Hearts  native  Society. 

Ft  Yuma  Quechan  Reservation,  Winterhaven,  CA. 

Info:  (760)  572-0222. 

11-13  9th  Annual  Apache  Gold  Casino  Resort  Powwow.  Glove,  AZ. 

Info:  1-800-APACHE8  ext.  3248 

APRIL  2005 

1-3  23rd  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Pow  Wow.  Fort  McCoy,  Florida. 
Southeast  U.S.  largest  free  pow  wow. 

Website:  chambersfarm.org  or  contact  Michael@  513-423-8866/extl03 . 
3UNE  2005 

18-19  Plains  Indian  Museum  Powwow.  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center, 


Cody,  WY. 

www.bbhc.org/events 


:ULY  2005 

6-9  National  Powwow  13.  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds, 
Danville,  IL. 
www.nationalpowwow.com 
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FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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Alvin  Pinnecoose 

Graveside  services  for  Alvin  Pinnecoose  will  be  held  at  2:30  p.m.  on 
Monday,  Nov.  1 at  Ouray  Cemetery  in  Ignacio. 

Visitation  has  been  set  for  Monday  morning  from  9-11  a.m.  at  the  Ertel 


Memorial  Chapel. 

Alvin  Pinnecoose  was  born  Feb.  19,  1943  at  Ignacio,  Colo,  the  son  of 
Graves  Shosone  Gunn  and  Virginia  Pinnecoose.  He  was  raised  by  his  adoptive 
parents,  Guy  Pinnecoose  Sr.  and  Esther  Arrive.  Alvin  also  claimed  Shirley 
Reed  as  his  adopted  mom.  He  passed  away  at  San  Duan  Regional  Medical 
Center  in  Farmington,  N.M.  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  27,  2004.  Alvin  was  61  years 
old . 

An  active  member  of  the  Native  American  Church,  Alvin  was  looked  to  as  a 
spiritual  leader.  He  was  a Sundance  Chief.  During  the  1960s,  Alvin  was  a 
Golden  Gloves  champion  known  by  the  name  of  "Kid  Flanny".  Alvin  enjoyed 
the  outdoors  and  loved  hunting,  fishing  and  camping.  He  also  liked  to 
watch  boxing  and  pool  on  television.  His  greatest  satisfaction  came  from 
watching  his  kids  and  grandkids  play  sports. 

Surviving  Alvin  are  his  children,  Alvin  Charles  Pinnecoose  and  wife, 
Sharon  Quam  of  Cortez,  Lee  Ann  Pinnecoose  of  Towaoc,  Everisto  Dion  Lehi 
and  wife,  Doris  of  Cortez,  Dudy  Katherine  Lehi  of  Towaoc,  and  Charles 
Terrance  Lehi  and  wife,  Vicki  of  Towoac;  14  grandchildren  and  1 great 
grandchild.  Two  brothers,  Dulian  Reed  and  wife,  Jana  of  Fort  Duchesne, 

Utah  and  Lornie  Pinnecoose  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and  nine  sisters, 
Winifred  Cuch  and  husband,  Alfonso  of  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah,  Gayla  Valdez 
and  husband,  Dulian  of  Windover,  Utah,  Claria  Pinnecoose  and  husband, 

Derry  of  Randlett,  Utah,  Beverly  Myrick  and  husband,  Orville  of  Randlett, 
Utah,  Danice  Gunn  and  husband,  Melvin  of  Ignacio,  Colo.,  Sylvia  Gunn  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  Sandra  Gunn  of  Portland,  Ore.,  Aletha  Litz  of  Longmont, 
Colo.,  and  Deanna  Pinnecoose  of  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah,  also  survive  Alvin. 

Preceding  Alvin  in  death  were  his  birth  parents;  one  sister,  Linda 
Grove;  and  one  brother.  Rod  Grove. 

Memorial  contributions  can  be  made  in  memory  of  Alvin  Pinnecoose  with 
Wells  Fargo  Bank  in  Roosevelt,  Utah. 
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Eli  Bojack  Blackfeather  dies 

ByStan  Bindell 

For  The  Independent 

Eli  Bojack  Blackfeather,  who  was  well  known  on  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
reservations,  died  of  an  illness  Sept.  23,  at  a hospital  near  his  home  in 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Blackfeather,  a Hollywood  stuntman,  was  known  for  his  charitable  work 
and  for  giving  out  the  Bojack  Awards  to  Native  American  role  models  and 
those  who  helped  Native  Americans. 

Blackfeather,  a member  of  the  Seminole  Tribe,  was  a member  of  the 
Southern  Motion  Picture  Council,  the  National  Native  American  Honor 
Society,  entered  into  the  Stunt  Man  Hall  of  Fame  and  served  as  president 
of  the  annual  Stars  in  the  Desert  event  in  Tuba  City. 

Blackfeather  appeared  as  a stuntman  in  more  than  200  movies  and 
television  programs  during  a 30  year  span.  He  entered  the  entertainment 
world  when  he  was  16  and  worked  with  many  prominent  actors  including  Will 
Sampson,  Iron  Eyes  Cody,  Steve  McQueen,  Elvis  Presley,  Lee  Marvin,  Dames 
Dean,  Day  Silverheels  and  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

His  movie  credits  include  The  Black  Board  Dungle,  West  Side  Story  and 
Dead  Pool. 

After  retiring  in  the  1980s,  Blackfeather  focused  on  giving  humanitarian 
awards,  raising  scholarship  funds  for  Native  Americans  and  educating 


Native  American  youth  on  the  reasons  they  should  be  proud  of  their  culture 
and  heritage. 

Blackfeather,  with  the  help  of  70  volunteers  located  throughout  America, 
gave  out  more  than  10,000  of  these  humanitarian  awards. 

Blackfeather  worked  with  charities  to  help  the  homeless,  the  handicapped 
and  the  elderly.  He  was  also  active  in  politics  as  he  backed  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  pushed  for  better  health  care  for  veterans.  He 
participated  in  more  than  200  marches  including  marching  along  side  of 
Caesar  Chavez  and  Martin  Luther  King. 

Blackfeather  was  particularly  known  in  the  Tuba  City  area  for  helping 
organize  Stars  in  the  Desert  each  year. 

"I  could  never  do  what  I do  without  my  friends.  Tuba  City  has  a special 
place  in  my  heart,"  he  said  during  his  visits  to  Tuba  City. 

Blackfeather  honored  Hopi  Jr/Sr  High  School  Superintendent  Paul  Reynolds 
and  Hopi  High  Principal  Glenn  Gilman  for  running  a model  school. 

Blackfeather  leaves  six  children:  Ted  Castorena,  Dino,  Martin,  Yvette 
and  Johnny  Trevino  and  Denise  Derilo;  three  sisters,  Rosie  Medina,  Martha 
Morin  and  Syvlia  Corrales;  one  brother,  Joseph  Trevino;  and  32 
grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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October  30,  2004 
Eliza  Locklear 

ST.  PAULS  - Mrs.  Eliza  Locklear,  92,  of  524  E.  Stack  St.,  died  Thursday, 
Oct.  28,  2004,  in  her  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Saint  Pauls  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
St.  Pauls.  Burial  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Husband,  Willie;  sons,  Melvin,  Marlyn,  Lloyd,  Jimmy, 
Marshall  and  Carson;  daughters,  Katie  Chavis,  Shadie  Pena  and  Gracie; 
brother,  James  Hunt;  sisters,  Verney  Allen,  Falene,  Mary  and  Martle;  37 
grandchildren;  70  great-grandchildren;  and  14  great-great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

October  29,  2004 

Lucinda  B.  Reed 

Cherokee  - Lucinda  B.  Reed,  83,  of  the  Wolfetown  community  of  Cherokee, 
went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  27,  2004,  at  her 
residence. 

A native  of  Jackson  County,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Timpson  and 
Ollie  Taylor  Bird.  She  was  a member  of  the  Qualla  Arts  & Crafts  Co-Op  and 
a basket  maker.  She  was  a member  of  the  Cherokee  Pentecostal  Holiness 
Church,  where  she  was  Sunday  school  superintendent,  teacher  and  a faithful 
member.  She  was  retired  from  The  Cherokees  and  as  an  outreach  worker  for 
Tsali  Manor. 

She  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Samuel  Reed  who  died  in  1994.  She  was  also 
preceded  in  death  by  two  daughters,  Ollie  E.  Reed  and  Sharon  Faye  Reed, 
sisters,  Annie  B.  Sherrill  and  Betty  Catolster  and  brothers,  William,  John 
and  Sherman  Bird. 

She  is  survived  by  six  daughters,  Bessie  Welch,  Matilda  Calhoun  and 
Patrick,  Iva  Gentry  and  husband,  Joe,  Linda  Davis  and  husband,  Rick,  and 
Julia  Lossiah  and  husband,  Kirk,  all  of  Cherokee,  and  Mary  Kathryn  Grauman 
of  Deer  River,  Minn.;  two  sons,  William  Dennis  Reed  Sr.  and  wife,  Frances, 


of  Cherokee  and  Robert  Bruce  Reed  of  Cherokee;  two  sisters,  Martha  Queen 
of  Cherokee  and  Nellie  Trull  of  Canton;  brother,  Edwin  Bird  of  Cherokee; 

29  grandchildren,  58  great-grandchildren  and  five  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Cherokee 
Pentecostal  Holiness  Church  with  the  Revs.  Betty  Drake,  Don  Ensley  and 
lames  "Bo"  Parris  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Reed  Family  Cemetery. 
Pallbearers  will  be  grandsons. 

The  body  will  be  taken  back  to  the  church  at  4 p.m.  Friday  by  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  of  Bryson  City  to  await  the  hour  of  service. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

October  27,  2004 

Treasure  Pendegayosh-Ben jamin  Infant 

Treasure  Wynona  Pendegayosh-Ben jamin,  died  Oct.  21,  2004,  at  the  Mille 
Lacs  Health  System  in  Onamia. 

Funeral  services  were  Monday,  Oct.  25,  at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe 
Community  Center  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation  with  Melvin  Eagle 
officiating.  Burial  was  in  Vineland  Cemetery  on  the  reservation. 
Arrangements  are  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  of  Onamia. 

Treasure  Wynona  Pendegayosh-Ben jamin  was  born  on  Thursday,  Oct.  21,  2004, 
at  the  Mille  Lacs  Hospital  in  Onamia  to  Sharon  Pendegayosh  and  Wallace 
Benjamin,  Dr.  Treasure  is  survived  by  her  parents  and  sister  Ravin; 
grandparents  Agnes  Pendegayosh  and  Beverly  Benjamin;  and  many  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfathers,  George  Pendegayosh  and 
Wallace  Benjamin  Sr.;  and  numerous  aunts  and  uncles. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

October  29,  2004 

Owen  Fights  Lone 

Bullhead  - Funeral  services  for  Owen  Fights  Lone,  54,  Bullhead  will  be 
Saturday,  Oct.  30,  Pine  Little  Eagle  Church,  11  a.m.  CDT.  Michael  Kills 
Pretty  Enemy  officiating. 

Wake  Service  on  Friday,  7 p.m.  at  the  Bullhead  Community  Center. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Pine  Little  Eagle  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Owen  entered  the  spirit  world  on  Oct.  26 
at  MedCenter  One  Hospital  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  in  Granite  Falls  for  Harriet  Blue 

Harriet  Blue,  99,  of  Granite  Falls,  Minn.,  died  Saturday,  October  23, 
2004,  at  the  Granite  Falls  Manor,  Granite  Falls,  Minn. 

Funeral  services  were  held  last  Wednesday,  October  27th  at  the 
Pejuhutazizi  Presbyterian  Church,  rural  Granite  Falls. 

Burial  is  at  Doncaster  Cemetery. 

The  Wing-Bain  Funeral  Home  of  Granite  Falls  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Harriet  Norma  Blue  "Hapstinna"  was  born  on  August  29,  1905,  the  daughter 
of  Fred  and  Eunice  (Amos)  Pearsall,  in  Niobrara,  Nebraska.  She  attended 
Pipestone  Indian  School. 

Harriet  was  united  in  marriage  to  Fred  Blue  on  November  13,  1938,  in 
Sisseton,  South  Dakota. 

She  enjoyed  sewing,  quilting,  making  corn  soup  and  Indian  dolls. 


gardening  and  beading.  She  was  a member  of  the  Pejuhutazizi  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Ladies  Aid.  She  loved  spending  time  with  her  children  and 
grandchildren . 

Harriet  passed  away  on  October  23rd  at  the  age  of  99  years. 

She  is  survived  by  three  sons:  Dean  (and  Pat)  Blue  of  Granite  Falls, 
Minn.;  Larry  (and  Gail  Campbell)  Blue  of  Lydia,  Minn.;  Lynn  (and  Laura) 
Blue  of  New  Prague,  Minn.;  two  sisters  - Cerisse  Ingebritson  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona  and  Genevieve  LaBatte  of  Granite  Falls,  Minn.;  14  grandchildren; 

32  great  grandchildren;  and  20  great  great  grandchildren;  and  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband  Fred;  two  children 
Oliver  and  Norma;  two  sisters  Estella  and  Evelyn;  one  grandson  Elroy;  one 
great  grandson;  and  two  great  granddaughters. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

October  26,  2004 

Nathan  Middletent,  Lower  Brule 

Nathan  Allen  Middletent,  69,  Lower  Brule,  died  Sunday,  Oct.  24,  2004,  at 
Mary  House,  Pierre. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Holy  Comforter  Episcopal 
Church,  Lower  Brule.  Burial  will  be  in  Messiah  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Iron 
Nation.  Wake  services  will  be  today  at  8 p.m.  at  the  church. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Wevik  Funeral  Home,  Chamberlain. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

October  26,  2004 

Cecelia  Mesteth 

MANDERSON  - Cecelia  Mesteth,  76,  Manderson,  died  Monday,  Oct.  25,  2004, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

October  28,  2004 

Charlotte  R.  Chipps 

WANBLEE  - Charlotte  R.  Chipps,  22,  Wanblee,  died  Wednesday,  Oct.  20, 
2004,  in  Wanblee. 

Survivors  include  her  father  and  stepmother,  Charles  Chipps  Sr.  and 
Jaylene  Quick  Bear,  both  of  Wanblee;  her  mother,  Gloria  "Sally"  White 
Feather,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  three  daughters,  Constance  Chipps,  Deanna 
Chipps  and  Emily  Chipps,  all  of  Wanblee;  one  son,  Malek  Doyle,  Wanblee; 
eight  brothers,  Trevor  Chipps,  Vincent  Chipps,  Godfrey  Chipps,  Charles 
Chipps  3r.,  Ellis  Chipps,  Andrew  Chipps,  Woptura  Chipps  and  Jeffrey  Chipps 
all  of  Wanblee;  and  six  sisters,  Michelle  Chipps,  Jesse  Chipps,  Sherry 
Chipps,  Raylene  Chipps,  Rochelle  Chipps  and  Crystal  Chipps,  all  of  Wanblee 
A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2:30  p.m.  today  at  Crazy  Horse  School  in 
Wanblee.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  30,  at  the  school, 
with  the  Rev.  Webster  Two  Hawk  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota  services 
by  Richard  Moves  Camp.  Burial  will  be  at  Chipps  Family  Cemetery  in  Wanblee 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Margaret  A.  Chipps 

WANBLEE  - Margaret  A.  Chipps,  28,  Wanblee,  died  Wednesday,  Oct.  20,  2004 
in  Wanblee. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Benjamin  Chipps,  Florence,  Colo.;  her 
mother,  Lena  Quiver-Chipps,  Wanblee;  her  husband,  John  Waters  Sr., 

Wanblee;  two  daughters,  Sioux  Dawn  Marie  Waters  and  Dashwawn  Janai  Waters, 
both  of  Wanblee;  two  sons,  Austin  Chipps  and  John  "Jay  Jay"  Waters  Jr., 
both  of  Wanblee;  one  stepson,  Paul  Waters,  Allen;  six  brothers,  Benjamin 
Chipps  Jr.,  Sandstone,  Minn.,  Clayton  Red  Elk  and  Jason  Poor  Bear,  both  of 
Wanblee,  and  Opejata  Chipps,  Hoksila  Chipps  and  Zapta  Chipps,  all  of  Rapid 
City;  and  12  sisters,  Hope  Chipps,  Dorothy  Chipps,  Tanya  Chipps,  Nicole 


Chipps  and  Latisha  Chipps,  all  of  Wanblee,  Julie  Chipps,  Black  Hawk, 

Kansas  Chipps,  Cadance  Chipps,  Courtney  Chipps,  Tatewin  Chipps  and 
Sundance  Chipps,  all  of  Rapid  City,  and  Justice  Lee  Chipps,  Milwaukee. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2:30  p.m.  today  at  Crazy  Horse  School  in 
Wanblee.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  30,  at  the  school, 
with  the  Rev.  Webster  Two  Hawk  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota  services 
by  Richard  Moves  Camp.  Burial  will  be  at  Chipps  Family  Cemetery  in  Wanblee 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Colleen  Tallman 

ALLEN  - Colleen  Tallman,  54,  Allen,  died  Monday,  Oct.  25,  2004,  in  Rapid 
City. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Ramona  Tallman,  Allen;  one  daughter, 
Melvina  Marshall,  Allen;  two  sons,  Curtis  Conroy  and  Taylor  Conroy,  both 
of  Allen;  four  brothers,  Leon  Tallman,  Harvey  Tallman,  Marvin  Tallman  and 
Norman  Tallman,  all  of  Allen;  four  sisters,  Arlene  Tallman  and  Joyce 
Tallman,  both  of  Allen,  Amelia  Jaquez,  Dulce,  N.M.,  and  Mary  Plenty  Bull, 
Potato  Creek;  10  grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2:30  p.m.  today  at  Inestimable  Gift 
Episcopal  Church  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  30, 
at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Johanna  Josephine  Waters 

WANBLEE  - Johanna  Josephine  Waters,  infant,  Wanblee,  died  Wednesday,  Oct 
20,  2004,  in  Wanblee. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Willard  "John"  Waters  Sr.,  Wanblee;  two 
sisters,  Sioux  Dawn  Marie  Waters  and  Dashwawn  Janai  Waters,  both  of 
Wanblee;  three  brothers,  Austin  Chipps  and  John  "Jay  Jay"  Waters  Jr.,  both 
of  Wanblee,  and  Paul  Waters,  Allen;  her  grandparents,  Lena  Quiver-Chipps, 
Wanblee,  Benjamin  Chipps  Sr.,  Florence,  Colo.,  and  Emma  and  Leroy  Waters, 
Allen;  and  her  great-grandmother,  Victoria  Chipps,  Wanblee. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2:30  p.m.  today  at  Crazy  Horse  School  in 
Wanblee.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  30,  at  the  school, 
with  the  Rev.  Webster  Two  Hawk  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota  services 
by  Richard  Moves  Camp.  Burial  will  be  at  Chipps  Family  Cemetery  in  Wanblee 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

October  30,  2004 
Timothy  M.  Fast  Horse 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Timothy  M.  Fast  Horse,  43,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Monday,  Oct 
25,  2004,  in  Chino,  Calif.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Survivors  include  three  brothers,  Wilbur  Fast  Horse  Jr.,  Wounded  Knee, 
Terry  Fast  Horse,  Denver,  and  Myron  Fast  Horse,  Washington,  N.C.,  and  four 
sisters,  Lorraine  Bear  Eagle  and  Phyllis  Little  Moon,  both  of  Wounded  Knee 
Elizabeth  Gibbons,  Gordon,  Neb.,  and  Audrey  Fast  Horse,  Los  Angeles. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  1,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Wounded  Knee.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Wednesday,  Nov 
3,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
1:30  p.m.  Wednesday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mildred  G.  White  Eyes-Phillips 

SCOTTSBLUFF,  Neb.  - Mildred  G.  White  Eyes-Phillips,  76,  Scottsbluff, 
died  Thursday,  Oct.  21,  2004,  at  Beverly  Care  Center  in  Scottsbluff. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Irene  Jiminez,  Scottsbluff,  and  two  sons, 
Clarence  "Butch"  Bollinger  and  Rusty  Bollinger. 

A one-night  wake  began  Friday,  Oct.  29,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge,  S.D.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission 
Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


October  31,  2004 
Fred  "Budger"  Brewer 

PINE  RIDGE  - Fred  "Budger"  Brewer,  63,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Oct.  29, 
2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Charlotte  Chipps 

The  obituary  for  Charlotte  Chipps,  22,  Wanblee,  which  appeared  in 
Thursday's  Rapid  City  Journal  contained  incomplete  information.  Survivors 
include  her  sister,  Winyan  Chipps,  Wanblee. 

Gary  Ray  Wright 

RAPID  CITY  - Gary  Ray  Wright,  44,  of  Rapid  City,  died  Tues.,  Oct.  26, 
2004  at  Meritcare  Medical  Center  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota.  He  was  born  Feb. 
28,  1960  in  Rapid  City,  SD  to  Albert  and  Dorene  (Red  Cloud)  Wright.  He 
attended  Central  High  School,  National  College  of  Business  and  SD  School 
of  Mines,  all  in  Rapid  City.  Gary  was  head  of  maintenance  at  Hainesway  and 
LaCrosse  Apts,  in  Rapid  City  for  many  years.  He  was  a very  loving  brother 
and  father. 

He  is  survived  by  five  children:  Alberta  Wright  of  Brockton,  Montana, 
Gary  Wright  Jr.  of  Rapid  City,  Ira  Wright,  Candice  Wright  and  Emerald 
Wright,  all  of  Kyle;  six  siblings:  Ronald  Wright  of  Lower  Brule,  Shirley 
Poor  Thunder  of  Rapid  City,  Audrey  Montroy  of  Mantador,  ND,  Dale  Poor 
Thunder  of  Rapid  City,  Rochelle  Poor  Thunder  of  Martin,  Jolene  Red  Cloud 
of  Tomah,  Wisconsin;  and  two  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  his  sister,  Charlene  Poor 
Thunder. 

The  wake  begins  at  6 p.m.  Monday  at  Mother  Butler  Center  in  Rapid  City 
with  a 7 p.m.  prayer  service.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  Mother 
Butler  Center  on  Tues.,  Nov.  2,  2004  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Lakota  Spiritual 
Leader  Bill  Center  officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  Pine  Lawn  Memorial 
Park  in  Rapid  City.  A dinner  will  follow  back  at  Mother  Butler  Center 
after  the  committal.  Friends  may  sign  Gary's  guestbook  at  www. 
kirkfuneralhome.com . 

Kirk  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

October  20,  2004 
George  Begay  Sr. 

Funeral  services  for  George  Begay  Sr.  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday, 
Oct.  22  at  the  Ertel  Memorial  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Towaoc 
Cemetery. 

Mr.  Begay  was  born  Oct.  8,  1933,  the  son  of  Jimmy  Begay  and  Marie 
(Slowman)  Begay.  He  died  near  Sapinero,  Colo.,  on  Monday,  Oct.  18,  2004. 

He  was  71  years  old. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Louise  Begay  of  Towaoc;  his  children,  George 
Begay  Jr.  and  wife,  Tina,  of  Grand  Junction;  Andy  Begay  Sr.  and  wife, 
Trina,  of  Cortez;  Edward  Begay  and  wife,  Lisa,  of  Aneth,  Utah;  Leonard 
Begay  and  wife,  Sarah,  of  Bishop,  Calif.;  Irma  Begay  of  Towaoc;  Lorraine 
Begay  and  husband,  Eric  Whyte,  of  Mancos  Creek;  Bonnie  Begay  and  Tina 
Begay  both  of  Towaoc;  and  his  adoptive  daughter,  Dolly  Talk  and  husband, 
Ramone,  of  Shiprock,  N.M.;  25  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren; 
sisters,  Helen  Topaha  and  husband,  Robert,  and  Lucy  Dick  and  husband, 
Thomas,  all  of  Shiprock;  and  his  brother,  Phillip  Begay  and  wife,  Marie, 
also  of  Shiprock. 

His  parents  and  one  brother,  Roy  Begay  preceded  him  in  death. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Ertel  Funeral  Home.  For  further 
service  information  log  on  to  www.ertelfuneralhome.com  and  click  on  the 
obituary  section. 

Ruby  Marie  Tallbird 

Funeral  services  for  longtime  Towaoc  resident.  Ruby  Marie  Tallbird  will 
be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Tuesday,  October  12  at  the  Ertel  Memorial  Chapel. 


Interment  will  follow  at  the  Towaoc  Cemetery.  Terry  Knight  will  be 
officiating.  A reception  will  be  held  following  the  services  at  the 
Tallbird  residence. 

A visitation  has  been  scheduled  to  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  morning 
before  the  service  at  the  Ertel  Chapel. 

Ruby  was  born  on  February  15,  1934  in  Shiprock,  N.M.  the  daughter  of 
Allen  Talk,  Ir.  and  Sarah  Yazzie.  She  passed  away  on  Friday,  October  8, 
2004  at  her  home  in  Towaoc  at  the  age  of  70. 

Ruby  was  a very  traditional  lady.  She  participated  in  the  Native 
American  Church,  Sun  Dances,  and  was  loved  and  respected  throughout  the 
Indian  country.  Ruby  enjoyed  going  to  Pow  Wow's,  was  a member  of  the  War 
Mother's  Society  in  Idaho,  and  the  Gourd  Society. 

Surviving  Ruby  are  her  step-son,  Malcolm  Tallbird  of  Carnegie,  Okla.; 
her  sister  and  brother,  Louise  Talk  Begay  and  Glenn  Talk,  Sr.  both  of 
Towaoc.  She  leaves  three  grandchildren,  and  seven  great-grandchildren;  her 
adopted  family,  Vicki  Doe  of  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah,  lonathon  Windyboy,  and 
Alvin  Windyboy  both  of  Rockyboy,  Mont.;  as  well  as  many  adopted  sons  and 
daughters,  grandsons  and  granddaughters. 

Preceding  her  in  death  were  her  parents;  her  husband,  Daniel  Tallbird; 
her  children,  Tony  Tallbird,  and  Thomas  loseph  Tallbird;  and  her  brother, 
Raymond  Talk,  Sr. 

October  29,  2004 

Mary  Elizabeth  "Kitty"  Gray 

Memorial  services  for  Mary  Elizabeth  "Kitty"  Gray,  a resident  of  Cortez 
for  the  last  three  years  will  be  held  at  3 p.m.  on  Saturday,  Oct.  30  at 
the  Ertel  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Donald  Thompson  of  the  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  will  officiate. 

Kitty  was  born  Dune  15,  1930  at  Espanola,  N.M.,  the  daughter  of  luan 
Shije  and  Manuelita  Velarde  Sisneros  Quintana.  She  passed  away  at  her  home 
in  Cortez  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  27,  2004  at  the  age  of  74. 

Kitty  attended  the  University  of  New  Mexico  and  Weber  State  University 
where  she  earned  her  Bachelor  and  Master's  degree  in  Special  Education. 

She  was  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  a Special  Education 
teacher.  She  held  membership  with  the  National  Teachers'  Association  and 
the  National  Education  Association.  Kitty  also  was  a member  of  Ruth  Guild 
Quilting  Club  and  she  enjoyed  her  time  spent  sewing. 

Surviving  Kitty  are  her  husband  of  38  years,  3ohn  Gray  of  Cortez;  her 
children,  Thomasine  Eagle,  Gloria  Eagle,  Michelle  Eagle  Boyer  and  husband, 
lake,  Sharon  Quam  and  husband,  Alvin  Pinnecoose,  lean  Marie  Gurule,  Susan 
Gray,  lean  Gray  and  Ned  Gray;  as  well  as  numerous  grandchildren . Kitty  is 
survived  by  two  sisters  from  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  N.M.,  and  siblings  from 
licarilla  Apache,  Dulce,  N.M. 

Copyright  c.  2004,  the  Cortez  lournal. 

October  28,  2004 

Flarrison  L.  No  Ear  Sr. 

TULSA  - Flarrison  L.  No  Ear  Sr.  died  Monday,  Oct.  25,  2004,  in  Blackwell. 
He  was  70. 

Funeral  was  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  28  at  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cultural  Center 
in  White  Eagle.  Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Moore's  Memory 
Chapel  of  Tulsa. 

Harrison  L.  No  Ear  Sr.  was  born  Nov.  30,  1933,  on  the  Ponca  Reservation, 
the  son  of  Franklin  lack  and  Salina  King  Little  Walker  No  Ear. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  lack  No  Ear  and  Harrison  L.  No  Ear  lr.;  one 
daughter,  Gwendolyn  No  Ear  Chibbitty;  two  brothers,  Roland  No  Ear  and 
Maxwell  No  Ear;  and  one  sister,  Phamie  No  Ear  Little  Sun. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  four  brothers,  Benjamin  No  Ear, 
Charles  No  Ear,  Douglas  No  Ear  and  Newton  Clark;  and  one  sister,  Gwendolyn 
No  Ear. 


Copyright  c.  1998-2004  The  Ponca  City  News. 


October  28,  2004 


George  Edward  'Poots'  Bert  Sr. 

ANADARKO  - Funeral  for  George  Edward  "Poots"  Bert  Sr.,  75,  Anadarko, 
will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  Friday  at  Rainy  Mountain  Baptist  Church,  Mountain 
View,  with  the  Rev.  Sonny  Ware  and  the  Rev.  Olen  Horse  officiating. 

Mr.  Bert  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  26,  2004,  at  his  home. 

Burial  will  be  at  Rainy  Mountain  Tribal  Cemetery,  Mountain  View,  under 
direction  of  Pitcher-Hackney  Funeral  Home,  Carnegie.  A wake  service  will 
be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Red  Buffalo,  Kiowa  Tribal  Complex,  Carnegie. 

He  was  born  Feb.  20,  1929,  in  Anadarko  to  Ernest  Bert  and  Stella  Calisay 
Agopetah.  He  married  Violet  Tonahcot  on  Oct.  2,  1950,  at  Rainy  Mountain. 

He  worked  for  23  years  in  civil  service.  He  worked  at  Concho  Indian  School, 
Concho,  and  retired  at  Riverside  Indian  School  as  a home  living  assistant. 
He  was  active  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  of  the  home;  four  sons:  George  Bert  Dr.; 
Gaylon  "Max"  Bert  and  his  wife  Leah;  and  Shawn  Kersey  Bert,  all  of 
Oklahoma  City;  and  William  Percy  Bert  and  his  wife  Nannette,  Carnegie;  a 
daughter,  Kimberly  Vasquez  and  her  husband  George,  Anadarko;  14 
grandchildren;  11  great-grandchildren;  a brother,  Dules  "Red"  Bert, 

Oklahoma  City;  and  special  people  in  his  life:  Don  Eaglenest,  El  Reno;  A1 
Waters,  Oklahoma  City;  Ricky  Geionety,  Mountain  View;  and  Vicky  Geionety, 
Anadarko . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a granddaughter,  Kerry  Bert;  a 
grandson,  Carson  Bert;  and  a great-granddaughter,  Daden  Faye  Bert. 

October  29,  2004 

Nathalene  Delores  Carson 

APACHE  - Funeral  for  Nathalene  Delores  Carson,  66,  Apache,  will  be  at 
2 p.m.  Monday  at  Apache  Reform  Church. 

Mrs.  Carson  died  Thursday,  Oct.  28,  2004,  at  a local  medical  center. 

Burial  will  be  at  Fairview  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation 
Funeral  Home.  A wake  will  be  Sunday  at  the  church. 

She  was  born  Sept.  10,  1938,  to  Daniel  and  Eleanor  Beaver  Longhat. 

Survivors  include  six  sons:  Paul  R.  Carson  Dr.,  Anadarko;  Daniel  E., 
Michael  D.,  Roberson  and  Russell  W.,  all  of  Apache;  and  Robert  L.,  Waco, 
Texas;  four  daughters:  Diane  L.  Carson,  Lillian  Marie  and  Sandra  K.,  all 
of  Lawton;  Patricia  A.  Haider,  Newcastle;  33  grandchildren;  20  great- 
grandchildren; a brother,  Franklin  Longhat,  New  Mexico;  six  sisters:  Rhea 
Dune  Strunk,  Oklahoma  City;  Twilia  Baskett,  Grandfield;  Amelia  McCauliff, 
Florida;  Rachel  Longhat,  Decatur,  Ga.;  Margaret  Meilsen,  Hulett,  Wyo.; 

Fawn  Derz,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Paul  Raymond  Carson;  her 
parents,  Daniel  Wallace  and  Eleanor  Beaver  Longhat;  and  brothers:  Freddy 
Beaver,  Melvin  Longhat,  Daniel  "Sonny"  Longhat;  and  Francis  Longhat. 

October  30,  2004 

Roger  Lee  Kaulaity 

CARNEGIE  Funeral  for  Roger  Lee  Kaulaity,  85,  Carnegie,  will  be  at  1:30 
p.m.  Sunday  at  The  Little  Red  Church,  Carnegie,  with  the  Rev.  Sam  Horse 
officiating. 

Mr.  Kaulaity  died  Thursday,  Oct.  28,  2004,  at  a Carnegie  hospital. 

A wake  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cedar  Creek  Cemetery,  Carnegie,  under  direction  of 
Pitcher-Hackney  Funeral  Home,  Carnegie. 

He  was  born  Oct.  4,  1919,  at  Saddle  Mountain  to  Doshua  and  Kaubotty 
"Katie"  Horse  Kaulaity.  He  was  a lifelong  resident  of  Carnegie.  He  served 
in  the  Army  during  World  War  II. 

Survivors  include  four  nieces:  Flora  Belle  Cody  Tsoodle,  Donam  Cody 
Youngblood  and  LaVonne  Cody  Youngblood,  all  of  Oklahoma  City;  and  Carol 
Cody  Bronaugh,  Carnegie;  and  other  relatives  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a son,  Allan  Wayne  Kaulaity;  a 


sister.  Pearl  Tonahoot  Cody;  two  brothers:  Howard  Todome  and  Burton 
Tonahoot;  a niece,  Vernola  Cody  Wolf;  and  a nephew,  Spencer  Lee  Cody. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

October  27,  2004 

Georgia  Louise  Hinshaw 

Georgia  Louise  Hinshaw,  92,  passed  away  on  Oct.  18,  2004,  in  Laguna.  She 
was  born  on  Duly  12,  1912,  to  Ezekiel  Chavez  and  Louise  Paisano  Chavez  in 
Laguna . 

Mrs.  Hinshaw  is  survived  by  her  four  sons  Howard  Hinshaw  and  wife  Ramona 
of  Albuquerque,  Melvin  Hinshaw  of  Sunnyside,  N.M.,  Ronald  Hinshaw  Sr.  of 
Sunnyside  and  Amos  Hinshaw  and  wife  Ilene  of  Gallup;  her  two  daughters 
Katherine  Shull  of  Bloomfield  and  Duanita  Hinshaw  of  Sunnyside;  21 
grandchildren;  16  great-grandchildren;  two  great-great-grandchildren  and 
her  cousin  Max  Chavez. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Ezekiel  and  Louise  Chavez;  her 
husband  Maurice  C.  Hinshaw;  two  daughters  Gloria  Sanchez  and  Dora  Duarez; 
her  brother  Ervin  Chavez;  her  sister  Mary  Chavez  and  her  cousin  Caroline 
Granillo . 

A traditional  wake  service  was  held  at  Mrs.  Hinshaw' s home  in  Sunnyside 
on  Oct.  22.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Laguna-Acoma  Baptist  Indian 
Mission  on  Oct.  23  with  Pastor  Kent  Farris  officiating.  Burial  followed  at 
the  Laguna-Acoma  Baptist  Indian  Mission  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  included  Eli  Hinshaw,  Matthew  Hinshaw,  Ronald  Hinshaw  Sr., 
Ronald  Hinshaw  Dr.,  Chris  Hinshaw  and  Galen  Humeyumptewa . 

Grants  Mortuary  was  entrusted  with  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Cibola  County  Beacon/Grants,  NM. 

October  27,  2004 

Lucille  Nahkai  Charley 
Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Duly  27,  1962  - Oct.  23,  2004 

Lucille  N.  Charley,  42,  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  passed  from  this  life 
Saturday,  Oct.  23,  2004,  in  Albuquerque  with  loving  family  by  her  side. 
Lucille  was  born  to  Pearl  S.  and  the  late  Dohn  Smith  Nahkai. 

She  was  a 1982  Shiprock  High  Graduate  and  a manager  of  Wendy's 
Restaurant  in  Farmington. 

Lucille  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  16  years,  Peter;  mother.  Pearl  S. 
Nahkai;  three  sisters,  Caroline  Frank  and  husband  Thomas,  Dane  Nahkai,  and 
Marie  Harvey;  two  brothers,  Andy  and  wife  Martha,  and  David  and  wife 
Darlene;  mother-in-law,  Mary  Charley;  and  many  nieces,  nephews,  great- 
nieces,  great-nephews,  and  cousins.  Lucille  will  be  missed  for  her  gentle 
hugs  and  smiles. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Oct.  30,  2004,  at  Bethel 
Christian  Reform  Church  in  Shiprock.  She  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  at  Red 
Valley  Community  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

October  29,  2004 

Lucille  Nahkai  Charley 
Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Duly  27,  1962  - Oct.  23,  2004 

Lucille  N.  Charley,  42,  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  passed  from  this  life 
Saturday,  Oct.  23,  2004,  in  Albuquerque  with  loving  family  by  her  side. 
Lucille  was  born  to  Pearl  S.  and  the  late  Dohn  Smith  Nahkai. 

She  was  a 1982  Shiprock  High  graduate  and  a manager  of  Wendy's 
Restaurant  in  Farmington. 

Lucille  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  16  years,  Peter;  mother.  Pearl  S. 
Nahkai;  three  sisters,  Caroline  Frank  and  husband  Thomas,  Dane  Nahkai,  and 


Marie  Harvey;  two  brothers,  Andy  and  wife  Martha,  and  David  and  wife 
Darlene;  grandmother,  Jeanette  Benally;  mother-in-law,  Mary  Charley;  and 
many  nieces,  nephews,  great-nieces,  great-nephews,  and  cousins.  Lucille 
will  be  missed  for  her  gentle  hugs  and  smiles. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Oct.  30,  2004,  at  Bethel 
Christian  Reform  Church  in  Shiprock.  She  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  at  Red 
Valley  Community  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636 

October  31,  2004 

Natoni  Napie  Francisco 

Bloomfield 

Oct.  29,  2004 

Natoni  Napie  Francisco  of  Bloomfield  passed  away  Friday,  Oct.  29,  2004 
at  San  Juan  Regional  Medical  Center.  He  was  a lifetime  resident  of 
Bloomfield . 

His  three  sons,  three  daughters,  18  grandchildren  and  nine  great- 
grandchildren and  numerous  nephews  and  nieces  survive  him.  His  sons  are 
John  Francisco  of  Bloomfield,  Leo  Francisco  and  wife  Paula  of  Farmington, 
David  Francisco  , and  wife  Patricia  of  Bloomfield  and  Jeannette  Quintero, 
and  husband  Vincent  of  Gallup.  One  sister  Nellie  Larvingo  of 
Dzilth-na-o-dith-hle. 

He  enjoyed  a long  life  where  he  was  an  avid  hunter,  horseman,  farmer, 
carpenter,  construction  worker,  dad  and  grandfather.  He  proudly  served  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  received  the  Plank  Owner  certificate  as  a member  of  the 
original  crew  commissioned  to  serve  on  the  U.S.S.  Midway  during  WWII.  He 
belonged  to  the  Laborers  International  Union  Local  No.  16  where  he  retired 
after  25  years  of  service.  He  developed  many  friendships  through  his  work 
on  the  construction  of  Navajo/Cutter  Dams  and  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 
Project  canals  in  the  early  1960's  through  the  1980's.  In  his  retirement, 
he  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his  many  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren and  gave  them  each  a special  nickname. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Mary  Antonio  Francisco,  sons 
Willie  Francisco,  and  Benjamin  Francisco;  brothers  Jack  Francisco,  Buster 
Francisco,  Frank  Francisco;  and  sister  Margaret  Eaton. 

Visitation  for  Natoni  will  be  held  Monday,  Nov.  1,  2004  from  noon  until 
7 p.m.  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home.  Services  will  be  Tuesday, 
Nov.  2 at  10  a.m.  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Chapel  with  Pastor  Raymond 
John  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Memory  Gardens. 

Pallbearers  are  grandsons  Willard  Francisco,  Reed  Francisco,  Cole 
Quintero,  Phillip  Francisco,  Alex  Francisco  and  Matthew  Francisco. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  are  John  Francisco,  Leo  Francisco,  David  Francisco, 
Stephen  B.  Lee,  Vincent  Quintero,  Francis  Mitchell,  Anthony  Francisco,  Ben 
Francisco,  Justin  Francisco,  Buddy  Sanchez,  Fidel  Munoz,  Gerald  Rodriguez, 
John  W.  Eaton,  Roy  Larvingo,  Calvin  Pete  and  grandchildren . 

Military  honors  will  be  provided  by  VFW  Post  No.  2182.  Reception  will  be 
held  at  the  Farmington  Civic  Center  following  services.  Arrangements  have 
been  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  at  103  E.  Ute  Street, 
Farmington.  (505)  325-8688. 

Karen  Sue  Yazzie 

June  30,  1972  - Oct.  28,  2004 

Shiprock 

Our  beloved,  Karen  Sue  Yazzie,  32,  of  Shiprock,  returned  to  her  Heavenly 
Father  Thursday,  Oct.  28,  2004,  at  her  home  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  June 
30,  1972,  in  Shiprock. 

A Service  of  Remembrance  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  Nov.  1,  2004, 
at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  She  will  be 
laid  to  rest  at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 


November  1,  2004 


Karmelina  Alexus  Benally 

Lower  Fruitland 

Oct.  13,  2004  - Oct.  29,  2004 

Karmelina  Alexus  Benally,  our  15  day  old  angel,  passed  from  this  life  on 
Friday,  Oct.  29,  2004,  at  the  Phoenix  Children's  Hospital.  Karmelina  was 
born  Wednesday,  Oct.  13,  2004  to  Kurtis  Benally  and  Theresa  Yazzie  in 
Shiprock. 

Services  will  be  Tuesday,  Nov.  2,  2004,  at  Word  of  Life  Christian  Center, 
317  E.  Murray  Dr.,  Farmington  at  10  a.m.  Pastor  George  Ford  will  officiate. 
She  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  Kirtland-Fruitland  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  are  Shiloh  Seumptewa,  Naethan  Nez,  Chris  Largo  and  Elijah 
Shirley. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
October  25,  2004 
Lita  Rose  Burbank 

COTTONWOOD  - Funeral  services  for  Lita  Rose  Burbank,  71,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  on  Monday,  Oct.  26  at  the  Blue  Gap  Mennonite  Church  in  Blue  Gap.Dimmie 
Draper,  Sr.  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Cottonwood  on  a family  plot. 

Burbank  died  Oct.  19  in  Chinle.  She  was  born  May  31,  1933  in  Cottonwood 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Burbank  attended  Chilocco  Indian  School  and  was  a missionary  with  the 
Mennonite  Church  within  the  Blue  Gap  and  Black  Mountian  Community.  She 
served  the  community  for  more  than  40  years  and  retired  in  1980. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Peter  Burbank;  sons,  Raymond  Tsosie  of 
Chinle,  Freemond  Burbank,  Kenneth  Mitchell,  Ned  Mitchell,  all  of 
Cottonwood;  daughters,  Connie  Tsosie,  Mary  A.  Trejo,  Dudy  A.  Toadlena,  all 
of  Cottonwood;  brothers,  Carl  Tsosie  of  Santa  Fe,  John  Nez  of  Cottonwood; 
sisters,  Zonnie  Tsosie,  Stella  Mitchell,  all  of  Cottonwood;  six 
grandchildren  and  2 great-grandchildren . 

Burbank  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Hosteen  Nez  Tsosie  and 
Ahin'bah  Tsosie;  brothers,  Thomas  Tsosie  Sr.,  Doe  Lee  Tsosie,  Kee  Pahe  Nez, 
Robert  Nez,  Sr.;  sisters,  Lillian  Nez  and  Mary  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Daryl  R.  Tsosie,  Deffery  R.  Tsosie,  Aaron  Tsosie, 
Faustino  Trejo,  Tommy  Dale  Tsosie,  Dohn  Charley,  Darrell  Dohn  and  Daniel 
Dohn . 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Zonnie  Tsosie' s 
residence  in  Cottonwood  following  burial  services. 

October  26,  2004 

Clara  Gorman  Stevens 

FLAGSTAFF  - Funeral  services  for  Clara  Gorman  Stevens,  85,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  on  Thursday,  Oct.  28  at  the  Ganado  Presbyterian  Church.  Viewing  will 
be  one  hour  prior  to  services.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Cornfields 
Community  Cemetery. 

Stevens  died  Oct.  22  in  Flagstaff,  she  was  born  Oct.  15,  1919  in  Nazlini. 

She  was  a storyteller  and  medicine  woman  who  enjoyed  rug  weaving  and 
singing. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Henry  Gorman,  Sr.,  Phillip  Gorman,  Harrison 
Gorman;  daughters,  Maggie  G.  Thompson,  Angela  Gorman;  brother,  Manuel 
Shirley;  26  grandchildren  and  34  great-grandchildren . 

Stevens  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Dohn  Stevens;  sons,  Derry 
Gorman,  Thomas  Gorman  and  her  sister,  Elsie  Descheenie. 

Dim  Patterson 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Dim  Patterson,  81,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  27  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church.  Father  Blane  Grein,  O.F.M. 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Chinle  Community  Cemetery. 

Patterson  died  Oct.  23  in  Flagstaff.  He  was  born  Nov.  10,  1922  in  Black 


Mountain  into  the  Bitten  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 

Patterson  was  a lifelong  resident  of  Chinle.  He  was  a rancher  who 
enjoyed  being  outdoors  and  family. 

Survivors  include  his  brother,  Willie  Neschilly  Begay  of  Tachee  and 
sister,  Adella  Burbank  of  Chinle. 

Patterson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  brothers,  Billy  and 
Doe  Patterson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

October  27,  2004 
Ceceil  F.  Enrico 

CROWNPOINT  - Funeral  services  for  Ceceil  Enrico,  54,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  28  at  Hosannah  Pentecostal  Church.  Pastor  Harry 
Cayatineto  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  a private  cemetery. 

Enrico  was  born  Dune  3,  1950  in  Littlewater,  N.M  into  the  Towering  House 
People  Clan  for  the  Sheep  People  Clan. 

Enrico  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church  and  was  a roadman.  He 
enjoyed  horseback  riding  and  traveling. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Bessie  Largo  of  Crownpoint;  sons,  Andrew 
Enrico  of  Littlewater,  Randy  Enrico  of  Grants,  Sampson  Enrico  of 
Crownpoint,  Larry  Largo  of  Mariano  Lake,  Harry  Largo  of  Cameson  Lake,  Gary 
Largo  of  Littlewater;  daughters,  Ancita  Calladieto  of  Torreon,  Anita 
Enrico  of  Crownpoint,  Caroline  Largo  of  Crownpoint,  Thelma  Charley  of 
Littlewater;  mother,  Mary  Tom;  father,  Frank  Enrico;  brothers,  Tony  Enrico 
of  Prewitt,  Peterson  Enrico  of  Crownpoint,  Dames  Enrico,  Herbert  Enrico 
both  of  Littlewater;  sisters,  Dorothy  Chavez,  Lucille  Yazzie,  Alfreda  Tom 
and  Mary  Dean  Tom  all  of  Littlewater. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gary  Largo,  Lathan  Robertson,  Ray  Enrico,  Anderson 
Parkett,  Samspon  Enrico  and  Patterson  Enrico. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Harley  Begay  Dackson 

PHOENIX  - Funeral  services  for  Harley  Begay  Dackson,  20,  were  Tuesday, 
Oct.  5.  A visitation  was  held  Sunday,  Oct.  3 and  burial  was  in  the 
Resthaven  Park  Cemetery,  Glendale,  Ariz. 

Dackson  died  Sept.  29.  He  was  born  Duly  31,  1984  into  the  One  Walks 
Around  People  Clan  for  the  Mud  People  Clan. 

Dackson  enjoyed  DROTC  and  had  artistic  talents. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Rene  Brown;  father,  Daniel  Dackson; 
stepfathers,  Vernon  Brown,  Lance  Todakonzie;  brothers,  Lavar  and  Vincent 
Todakonzie;  great-grandmothers,  Eleanor  Begay  of  Window  Rock  and  Martha 
Radcliffe  of  Chandler;  grandfather,  Dohn  Radcliffe,  Dr.;  grandmother, 

Sylvia  Begay  Radcliffe  of  Window  Rock. 

Dackson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandfathers,  Kenneth  Begay, 
Dohn  C.  Radcliffe;  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dimmie  Dackson  and  step- 
grandfather,  Kenneth  Todakonzie,  Sr. 

Nathaniel  Clarence  Lee 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Nathaniel  "Nate"  Clarence  Lee,  21,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Oct.  30  at  the  Canyon  Family  Church.  Pastor  Ronald 
Rajca  and  Evangelist  Benson  Kee  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  a family 
plot  in  Chinle. 

Lee  died  Oct.  24  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  April  15,  1984  into  the  Towering 
House  People  Clan  for  the  Deer  Spring  People  Clan. 

Lee  was  a 2003  graduate  of  Many  Farms  High  School.  He  worked  with 
Mustang  Gas  station  in  Chinle.  Lee  enjoyed  basketball,  football  and  rodeo. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Ben  C.  Lee,  Sr.  and  Marie  A.  Lee; 
brothers,  Calvin  T.  Begay,  Victor  T.  Begay,  Ben  C.  Lee,  Dr.;  sisters, 

Danice  T.  Begay,  Dancita  Dohnson,  Lucinda  Sam. 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Ruth  M.  Yazzie  and  Alice 
Lee . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dohnathan  Begay,  Dohn  Begay,  Aaron  Logan,  Shane 
Clark,  Derry  Mitchell  and  T.D.  Anderson. 

A reception  will  be  held  at  the  Lee's  residence. 


Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


October  29,  2004 
Rita  Towne  Westley 

ROCK  SPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Rita  Towne  Westley,  81,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Oct.  30  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Alvin 
and  wife  Agnes  Cayaditto  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  a private 
family  cemetery. 

Westley  died  Oct.  25  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Duly  19,  1923  in  Twin 
Lakes  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Westley  attended  school  in  the  Twin  Lakes  area.  She  was  employed  with 
the  Avalon  Restaurant  for  over  30  years  and  she  retired  from  the 
restaurant.  Her  hobbies  included  word  puzzles,  rug  weaving  and  traveling. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Esther  Baldwin  of  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
Alice  Billy  of  Rock  Springs,  Paula  Padilla,  Ethel  Shirley,  Sharon  Towne- 
Reed  all  of  Gallup,  Loretta  M.  Towne,  Louise  Yazzie  both  of  Yah  Ta  Hey; 
sons,  Victor  Cleveland  of  Hanford,  Calif.,  3oe  Nez  of  Rock  Springs,  Derry 
Towne  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  Larry  Towne  of  Fort  Defiance;  36 
grandchildren,  53  great-grandchildren  and  six  great-great-grandchildren . 

Westley  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Mike  McDonald;  mother, 
Akaldezbah;  son,  Stanley  Towne;  sisters,  Nellie  Dim  and  Elsie  Smith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Uriah  Hardesty,  Delbert  Payso,  Preston  Reed,  Rick 
Reed,  Hamilton  Shirley,  Travis  Towne,  Patrick  Whitman  and  Virgil  Whitman. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangement. 

Calvin  Harris  Mariano 

THOREAU  - Funeral  services  for  Calvin  Harris  Mariano,  20,  will  be  at  11 
a.m.  on  Saturday,  Oct.  30  at  the  Thoreau  Baptist  Church.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  Smith  Lake  Community  Cemetery. 

Mariano  died  Oct.  27  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Aug.  30,  1984  in  Gallup  into 
the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Deer  Springs  People  Clan. 

Mariano  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School  in  2001.  He  was  currently  a 
student  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico-  Gallup  Campus  and  was  employed 
with  Gabes  Video  Store  in  Thoreau. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Wilson  Mariano  and  Carol  Mariano  of 
Thoreau;  daughter,  Adrianna  Lynn  of  Gallup;  sister,  Samantha  Mariano  of 
Thoreau;  brother,  Melvin  Mariano  of  Thoreau;  grandparents,  Sam  A.  Thompson 
of  Crownpoint,  Willie  and  Minnie  Mariano  of  Mariano  Lake. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Derry  H.  Mariano,  Wilsie  Mariano,  Hurbert  Succo,  Dr. 
Ivan  Succo,  Cleavon  Succo  and  Melvin  Williams. 

Compassion  Mortuary  of  Grants,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ellison  Mike  Kee 

HUNTERS  POINT  - Services  for  Ellison  Mike  Kee,  62,  will  be  announced  at 
a later  date. 

Kee  died  Oct.  27  in  Bloomfield.  He  was  born  Dune  26,  1942  in  Manuelito. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  30,  2004 
Merletta  Dean  Haley 

FORT  WINGATE  - Funeral  services  for  Merletta  Dean  Haley,  22,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Monday,  Nov.  1 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Dake  Yazzie  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Haley  died  Oct.  27  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  3,  1982  in  Blackrock 
into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Haley  attended  Thoreau  Elementary,  Thoreau  Middle  School,  Wingate  High 
School  and  she  graduated  from  Dob  Corp  in  Business  Administration. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Merlinda  Dixon  of  Rock  Springs;  stepfather 
Dake  Howe  of  Rock  Springs;  father,  Herbert  Haley  of  Manuelito;  brothers, 
Relando  Howe,  Shane  Yazzie,  Dared  Howe,  Dominic  Howe,  Dake  Howe,  Dane 
Haley  of  Rocky  Boy,  Mont.;  sisters,  Stacey  Yazzie,  Dorthina  Howe,  Ashley  S 
Haley  of  Rocky  Boy,  Mont.;  grandparents,  Isabelle  Morgan,  Albert  Dixon,  Sr 
and  Mary  Haley  Chee. 


Haley  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  great-grandparents , Mary  C.  Begay  and 
Tom  C.  Begay;  grandfather,  Tom  Johnson;  great-grandparents,  Bilsosbah 
Haley  and  John  Haley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Albert  Dixon,  Jr.,  Jake  Howe,  Stacey  Yazzie,  Roger 
Haley,  Arnold  Haley  and  Alex  Haley. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Breadsprings 
Chapter  House  following  burial  services. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  1,  2004 

Deanna  Jackson 

ZUNI  - A wake  for  Deanna  Leonard  Shebola  Jackson  was  Oct.  27  at  the 
Aisetewa  family  home  with  burial  on  Oct.  28  at  the  Quincy  Panteah  Memorial 
Cemetery.  President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Mario  Hooee,  officiated. 

Jackson  died  Oct.  24  in  Whittier,  Calif.  She  was  born  on  May  21,  1939  in 
Zuni.  She  moved  to  Calif,  in  1957. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  Donald  M.  Jackson;  daughters  Brigette, 
Bali,  Dawn  Marie  and  Tonya  Jackson  ; siblings  Jay  M.  Leonard  of 
Albuquerque,  Virginia  Toombs,  Dorothy  Walema,  Beverly  Leonard,  Richard 
Leonard  and  Marjorie  Nieto,  all  of  Zuni. 

Jackson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Benedict  and  Joan  Leonard 
and  brothers  Burton  and  Stanley  Leonard  and  her  biological  father 
Philimino  Shebala. 

Pallbearers  were  Christopher  Cruz,  Travis  Nieto,  Frank  Nieto  and  Eddie 
Joy  Walema. 

Rena  Davis  Herrera 

SAN  ANTONIO,  Texas  - Services  for  Rena  Davis  Herrera,  58,  will  be  9 a.m. 
Friday,  Nov.  5,  at  2015  W.  Martin,  San  Antonio. 

There  will  be  a rosary  at  5 p.m.  on  Nov.  4 in  San  Antonio. 

Herrera  died  Oct.  22  in  San  Antonio.  She  was  born  Sept.  22,  1946  into 
the  Two  Come  to  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Herrera  attended  school  in  Oregon  and  lived  most  of  her  life  in  San 
Antonio. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Efrain  Herrera;  children,  Alex,  Fabian, 
Benjamin,  Maria,  Mryna  and  Laura;  her  mother,  Annie  Becenti  of  Pinedale; 
brothers,  Mike  Davis,  Clyde  Davis,  Melton  Davis,  Benjamin  Davis;  sisters, 
Caroline  Davis  Evelynn  Davis  and  Wilhelmina  Becenti;  stepfather,  Eugene 
Becenti  and  several  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Bennie  Davis  and  her  children, 
Rene  and  Andrea. 

Danny  Cleveland  Sr. 

STEAMBOAT,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Danny  Cleveland  Sr.  were  held  at  10  a.m. 
today,  Nov.  1,  at  Ganado  Catholic  Church.  Father  Flann  officated. 

Cleveland  died  Oct.  28  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  July  4,  1933  in 
Steamboat  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Joy  J.  Cleveland;  sons.  Art  Redhorse  and 
Jerold  Cleveland;  daughters  Theresa  Nez,  Norma  Wilson,  Orlinda  Thomas, 

Vida  Redhorse,  Geraldine  Cleveland;  sister  Dollie  Woodie. 

Cleveland  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son  Danny  Cleveland  Jr.,  parents 
Evelyn  Cleveland  and  Camillias  Cleveland;  brothers  Alfred  Cleveland  Sr., 
and  Bennie  Cleveland  and  one  grandson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jerold  Cleveland,  Byron  Cleveland,  Leroux  Thomas  Jr. 
Lawrence  Yazzie,  Emerson  Cleveland  and  Corey  Jefferson. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Steamboat  Family 
residence  after  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

October  28,  2004 


Gracie  A.  Welsh 

Grade  A.  Welsh,  died  Saturday  Oct.  23rd  after  a courageous  battle  with 
cancer.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Russell  L.  and  Ruth  (Mitchell)  Welsh. 

Gracie  was  46  years  young.  She  graduated  from  Parker  High  School  (1976). 

She  graduated  from  Yavapai  College  (1981),  and  was  the  first  member  of  the 
Yavapai  Prescott  Indian  Tribe  to  graduate  from  college  when  she  earned  a 
degree  in  communication  from  ASU  (1983).  She  represented  the  best  of  both 
her  worlds;  as  Miss  Colorado  River  Indian  (1975),  Miss  Indian  Arizona 
(1976)  and  Miss  Indian  America  (1977),  and  secretary\treasurer  of  the 
tribal  board  (1984),  her  native  American  heritage;  as  rodeo  queen  numerous 
times,  owner  of  the  Yavapai  Smoke  Shop  and  contributor  to  the  Prescott 
area,  she  was  a part  of  the  total  community.  Gracie  was  a National 
Champion  Barrel  Racer  who  maintained  memberships  in  the  Pro  Indian  Rodeo 
Association,  the  National  Christian  Women  Barrel  Racing  Association,  and 
the  Pro  Rodeo  Cowboy  Association. 

Gracie  is  survived  by  Arnold  Valenzuela,  her  loving  companion  of  15 
years;  daughter,  Nicole  Romo,  son  Ryan  Romo,  her  parents  Russell  L.  and 
Ruth  G.  Welsh,  and  her  brothers  Russ  H.  and  Anson  Welsh;  her  many  friends 
and  tribal  members. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  at  the  Arizona  Ruffner  Wakelin  Funeral 
Home,  corner  of  Cortez  and  Carleton  from  4:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  Friday, 
October  29.  A celebration  in  honor  of  Gracie's  life  will  be  11:00  a.m. 
Saturday,  October  30,  at  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  630  Park  Avenue, 
Prescott,  Arizona. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Yavapai  Prescott  Tribal  Cemetery  on  the 
reservation  with  a dinner  to  follow  at  the  Tribal  Community  Center. 

October  29,  2004 

Lena  Nadine  Terry 

Lena  Nadine  Terry,  beloved  wife,  mother,  aunt,  sister  & grandmother 
passed  away  on  October  22,  2004  at  the  age  of  73.  Born  August  20,  1931, 
Nadine  was  Akimal  O'Dtham  from  the  Salt  River  Reservation.  She  was  a true 
tribal  pioneer  and  an  inspiration  and  hero  to  many.  She  started  by 
achieving  her  certificate  as  a CHR.  Following  this,  she  served  two  terms 
on  the  Community  Council,  representing  District  4.  After  retiring  from  the 
council,  she  was  elected  President  of  the  Gaming  Board,  her  efforts 
resulting  in  the  first  casino  for  the  Gila  River  Tribe.  She  was  also 
instrumental  in  helping  to  establish  Telecommunication  on  the  Reservation. 
She  accomplished  much  during  her  lifetime  & will  surely  be  missed  by  her 
family,  friends,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  Church  and  ongoing  supporters  for 
Blessed  Takawitha. 

Survivers  include  husband,  Carlton  Terry;  sons:  Edward  T.  Lewis  Dr.  & 
Richard  Lewis;  daughter,  Edwardine  Lewis;  brother,  Cecil  Allison  Sr.; 
sisters:  Karen  Wise,  Marilyn  Allison,  Kathleen  Allison,  Geraldine  Enriquez, 
Claudina  Rodriguez,  Susan  Allison,  Harriett  Dames,  Dennifer  Allison, 

Noreen  Lasilou,  Angelia  Allison,  and  Doris  Allison;  grandchildren : Melanie 
Lewis,  Kevin  Lewis,  Melissa  Lewis  & Debbie  Sabori;  & 4 great 
granddaughters . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic. 

October  20,  2004 
Raynor  Gushoney,  Dr. 

Raynor  "Dumboy"  Gushoney,  Dr.,  38,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  16,  2004  in 
Whiteriver . 

He  was  born  in  Whiteriver  where  he  grew  up  and  attended  school.  After 
getting  his  G.E.D.  he  graduated  from  the  ITT  Technical  Institute  and  began 
working  as  a slot  technician  at  Hon-Dah  Casino.  He  had  three  daughters, 
Courtney,  Heather  Ray,  and  LaCher.  In  his  free  time  he  loved  fishing  the 
reservation  lakes,  especially  Hawley  Lake.  He  also  liked  to  hunt.  Dumboy 
was  a good  father,  spending  time  with  his  children  and  always  had  a good 
sense  on  humor.  He  will  be  missed  by  all. 


Raynor  is  survived  by  his  companion;  Hodi  Quay,  three  daughters; 

Courtney  Gushoney,  Heather  Ray  Gushoney,  and  La  Cher  Tessay,  parents; 
Raynor  Gushoney  Sr.  and  Erma  Brooks  Burnette,  step-father;  Richard 
Burnette,  two  brothers;  Tyrundo  Gushoney  and  Hared  Gushoney,  four  sisters; 
Norma  Gushoney  Kitcheyan,  Erina  Gushoney,  Erna  Gushoney  Dosela,  and  Misty 
Ethelbah,  eight  uncles,  five  aunts  and  many  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  24,  2at  the  North 
Fork  Miracle  Church.  A two-day  wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  October 
22.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Whiteriver  Cemetery. 

Owens  Mortuary  of  Show  Low  handled  the  arrangements. 

To  send  private  condolences  or  to  sign  the  online  guest  book,  visit 
www . owensmortuary . com . 

Copyright  c.  2004  White  Mountain  Independent/Show  Low,  AZ. 

October  26,  2004 

Pearl  Alice  Mills  Arkansas,  age  79 
1925  ~ 2004 

Pearl  Alice  Mills  Arkansas,  age  79,  of  Randlett  died  October  17,  2004  at 
the  Uintah  Basin  Medical  Center. 

Pearl  was  born  October  1,  1925  in  Towaoc,  Colorado.  She  married  Louis 
Arkansas,  he  later  died. 

Pearl  enjoyed  traveling,  paying  at  casino's,  attending  bear  dance's  and 
going  to  Pow  Wows.  She  had  a great  love  for  the  outdoors  and  enjoyed 
cooking  over  a fire.  She  had  a real  talent  at  meeting  new  people  and 
making  them  her  friend. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children  Irene  Whiteskunk,  Hoseph  Hatch,  Fredrick 
Hatch,  and  Fredrick  Hatch,  Hr.  all  of  Towaoc,  Azalea  Hatch  Dutchie, 
WhiteMesa  UT;  Rodney  Hatch  Towaoc,  Elizabeth  Arkansas,  Kate  Arkansas,  both 
of  Randlett,  many  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren  and  even  a few  great 
great  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Louis,  children,  Mark  Hatch, 
Maxwell  Hatch,  Coleen  Arkansas,  sisters,  Pattie  and  RoseMary. 

Graveside  services  held  Thursday,  October  21,  2004  at  10:00  a.m.  at  the 
Randlett  Cemetery  under  direction  of  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Beverly  Cesspooch  Serawop,  age  61 
1942  ~ 2004 

Beverly  Cesspooch  Serawop,  age  61,  of  Randlett  died  October  17,  2004  at 
the  Uintah  Basin  Medical  Center. 

Beverly  was  born  October  24,  1942  in  Ft.  Duchesne  to  Cruz  and  May  McCook 
Cesspooch.  She  married  Keith  Fred  Serawop. 

Beverly  enjoyed  playing  at  casino's,  and  card  games  at  the  Hogan.  Her 
favorite  casino  was  the  "Cliff  Casino"  in  Wendover.  She  loved  to  visit 
with  her  family  and  liked  the  Bear  Dance. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Keith,  children;  Alvera  May  Cesspooch, 
Randlett;  Kerwin  R (Gayle)  Lester,  Hennifer  Ann  Lester,  both  of  Mascalero 
NM;  Herry  L.  Lester,  Hr.,  Roosevelt;  Haymoe  Tapoof,  Vernal,  Priscilla  E. 
Chapman,  SLC,  24  grandchildren  and  3 great  grandchildren.  Brothers  and 
sisters  HoAnn  Wash,  Richardson  Subdivision;  Beatrice  Cesspooch,  Clarice 
Cesspooch,  Hanice  May  Cesspooch,  all  of  SLC  Lavita  Cesspooch,  and  Raymond 
Cruz  Cesspooch,  Randlett. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  sisters  Andulia  Sanchez,  Lupita  Cesspooch  a 
baby  sister  and  brother,  Samuel  Cesspooch. 

Funeral  services  held  Thursday,  October  21,  2004  at  1:00  p.m.  at  the 
Randlett  Episcopal  Church. 

Burial  in  the  Randlett  Cemetery  under  direction  of  the  Hullinger 
Mortuary . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

October  26,  2004 


Ivy  Augustine  Guss 


Ivy  Augustine  Guss  passed  away  October  21,  2004  in  Tulalip,  WA.  She  was 
born  January  22,  1913  in  Tulalip,  WA. 

Gramma  Ivy  known  to  her  community  as  a respected  elder  who  was  a great 
teacher  of  traditional  ways,  a knitter,  wool  spinner,  and  caretaker  to  all 
those  she  knew.  Her  way  of  life  was  if  you  needed  a place  you  were  then 
considered  hers. 

The  family  would  like  to  give  a special  Thank  you  to  the  Tulalip 
Community  Fisherman,  Hunters,  and  cooks  for  always  remembering  to  bring 
and  cook  her  traditional  foods. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Robert  lames  "Barney"  Guss;  her 
father  Albert  Charles,  and  mother  Mary  Ann  Williams;  brothers  Anthony 
Charles,  Alvin  "Sunny"  Charles  Sr.,  and  sisters  Lillian,  lane,  Selina, 
Ruby,  and  Katherine,  and  grandson  Ivy  Gus  lefferson. 

She  is  survived  by  daughter  Katherine  Guss  Charles,  grandchildren  Ella 
Sanchez,  Elizabeth  Monger;  great-grandchildren  Ivy,  Robert,  Selena, 
Anthony,  Albert,  lohn,  Andrew,  Christopher,  David,  Dakotah,  and  Michael; 
great-great-grandchildren.  Eve,  Lyla,  Samantha,  Alix,  Devan,  Kristin, 
Lillian,  Charles,  lazlynn,  Anthony  lr.,  Iordan,  Kasey,  Emmitt,  Larnell; 
and  many  special  friends  and  family. 

Viewing  service  1:00-2:00  PM  on  Sunday,  October  24,  2004  at  Schaefer- 
Shipman  Funeral  Home,  Marysville,  WA. 

Rosary  and  Interfaith  Service  will  follow  at  the  family  home,  7617 
Marine  Drive,  Tulalip  WA,  at  7:30  PM.  Funeral  Service  will  be  10:00  AM  on 
Monday,  October  25,  2004  at  Mission  of  St.  Anne,  7231  Totem  Beach  Road. 

Arrangements  under  the  direction  of  Schaefer-Shipman  Funeral  Home. 

Scott  Clarence  Cayou 

Scott  C.  Cayou,  age  20,  a resident  of  Swinomish,  died  on  October  3,  2004 
after  a tragic  boating  accident  on  the  Skagit  River.  He  was  born  on  May  6, 
1984  in  Anacortes,  WA,  the  son  of  Frank  Cayou  and  Lucille  Myers.  He 
attended  school  in  the  Arlington  School  District  for  seven  years  before  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  the  Swinomish  Reservation.  Scott  worked  in 
Construction.  He  enjoyed  traveling  with  his  grandma  to  Pow  Wows  and  as  he 
got  older  he  traveled  with  his  grandpa  to  the  Longhouses.  He  often  helped 
his  dad  fish  and  crab.  Recently  there  was  an  article  on  the  front  page  of 
a newspaper  in  Reno,  Nevada  that  featured  Scott  for  his  first  place  award 
for  Round  Drum  Pow  Wows.  Scott  will  be  missed  by  many  family  members  and 
friends . 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents;  Frank  Cayou  and  Lucille  Myers,  one  son; 
Shawn  Anthony  Issiah  Cayou- LaPoint  and  a baby  on  the  way,  two  brothers; 
Hesse  Cayou  and  Louie  Myers,  one  sister;  Jessica  Cayou,  Grandpa;  John 
Cayou,  Grandma;  Geraldine  Billy,  uncles;  Randy  Cayou,  Wally  Cayou  and  Jeff 
Moses,  Aunties;  Josephine  Cayou,  Renee  Cayou,  Betty  Moses,  Josephine  Moses 
and  Jean  Jimmy,  nephew;  Jeremiah  Cayou,  nieces;  Kaycee  Mae  Stone-Cayou  and 
Aaliyah  Spencer- Julius  and  several  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandpa,  grandma,  grandpa-grandpa  and 
many  cousins. 

Prayer  services  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  26,  2004,  7:00  PM 
followed  by  funeral  services  being  held  on  Wednesday,  October  27,  2004, 
10:00  AM,  both  will  be  held  at  the  Social  Service  Building. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  care  of  Kern  Funeral  Home  of  Mount  Vernon 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 

October  26,  2004 
Isabel  Joy  'Izzy'  Wells 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Isabel  Joy  "Izzy"  Wells,  27,  will  be 
conducted  at  10  a.m.  today,  Oct.  26,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete. 

Another  funeral  service  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  28,  in 
Eagle  Shields  Hall  in  Browning,  Mont. 

Evening  service  and  wake  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  27,  in 
Browning. 

Interment  will  be  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery  in  Browning. 

She  died  Oct.  23,  2004,  at  Wyoming  Medical  Center  in  Casper. 


Born  Dec.  8,  1976,  in  Lander,  she  was  the  daughter  of  George  and  Emogene 
(Gould)  Wells;  and  attended  Wind  River  Elementary  and  High  schools  and 
Blackfoot  Community  College  in  Browning.  She  was  a descendant  of  Bad 
Marriage,  Still  Smoking,  Wells,  Gould  and  White  Plume  families  of  Wyoming 
and  Montana. 

She  was  employed  by  the  Blackfoot  Tribe,  Fremont  Counseling  and  Indian 
Health  Services  in  Browning. 

Her  interests  included  fishing,  listening  to  music,  taking  pictures,  and 
attending  professional  bull-riding  events. 

Survivors  include  her  parents  of  Kinnear;  companion,  Sheldon  Smith  of 
Browning;  two  brothers  and  their  wives,  George  T.  Wells  of  Fort  Washakie 
and  lay  Wells  of  Browning;  three  sisters,  Yonda  L.  Wells  of  Kinnear,  Paula 
Little  Shield  and  her  husband  of  St.  Stephens  and  Shaelynn  Wells  of 
Kinnear;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  daughter,  Shantelle  Rae  Smith;  and 
grandparents  Paul  Bad  Marriage,  William  Wells  Sr.,  Leslie  Gould  Sr., 

Isabel  Bad  Marriage  Wells  and  Theresa  White  Wolf. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  29,  2004 
Barbara  lean  Coulston 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Funeral  services  for  Barbara  lean  Coulston,  66,  will  be 
conducted  at  2 p.m.  today,  Oct.  29,  in  Rocky  Mountain  Hall  in  Fort 
Washakie  by  Fr.  Hilbert,  S.l.  Interment  will  be  in  Armour  Cemetery  in 
Ethete. 

She  died  Oct.  25,  2004,  at  Morning  Star  Manor  in  Fort  Washakie. 

Born  Aug.  20,  1938,  in  Fort  Washakie,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Vernon  and 
Adeline  Armour;  was  a lifelong  resident  of  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation; 
and  attended  Mill  Creek  and  Lander  schools. 

A wife  and  homemaker,  she  enjoyed  fishing,  playing  bingo,  and  being  with 
her  family  and  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  four  brothers,  Ronnie  and  Bill  Armour  and  their  wives 
and  lulian  and  Preston  Armour;  two  sisters,  Mary  C.  McAdams  and  Roseanne 
Long  Horn  and  her  husband;  three  sons,  Robert  Coulston  and  his  wife,  lim 
Coulston,  and  Les  Noseep  and  his  wife;  four  daughters  and  their  husbands. 
Celeste  Dreamer,  Iris  and  Kristi  Coulston  and  lennifer  Addison;  and 
numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  D.C.  Coulston;  parents;  two 
brothers,  Eddie  and  lerry  Armour;  a son,  Ricky  Coulston;  a grandson;  and 
grandparents,  Elmer  and  Betty  Armour  and  Bursa  Bel  Felter. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
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October  31,  2004 

Mamie  Eaglefeathers 

LAME  DEER  - Mamie  Eaglefeathers,  72,  of  Lame  Deer,  passed  away  Friday, 
Oct.  29,  2004  in  Lame  Deer. 

Nanomone'e  "Peace  Woman"  was  born  Nov.  10,  1931,  in  Busby,  a daughter  of 
lames  and  Sally  Crazymule  Bites.  She  received  her  education  in  Busby.  She 
married  Milton  Eaglefeathers  and  the  couple  made  their  early  home  in  Busby, 
before  moving  to  Lame  Deer. 

Mamie  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church  and  worked  as  a cook 
for  the  Head  start  Program. 

She  was  a giving  person,  whose  helping  hands  were  available  to  anyone  in 
need.  She  enjoyed  attending  sporting  events.  Sun  Dances  and  spending  time 
with  her  grandchildren . She  was  an  accomplished  cook  who  knew  the  secrets 
of  preparing  dried  meat. 

Her  parents,  husband,  daughters,  Milene,  Delpha  and  Twila  Eaglefeathers 
brother  lames  Bites-Spear,  Hr.  and  Sister  Florence  Whiteman  preceded  Mamie 
in  death. 


Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Mildred  Eaglefeathers  of  Lame  Deer  and 
Marietha  (Bob  Holland)  Hendrickson  of  Billings;  her  son,  Melbert  (Carol) 
Eaglefeathers  of  Butte;  a sister  Wanda  Russell  of  Busby;  adopted  sons, 
Eugene  Fisher  of  Browning,  an  adopted  daughter,  Rhoda  Glenmore  of  Busby; 

18  grandchildren;  31  great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.,  Monday,  at  the  Mamie  Eaglefeathers 
residence  in  Lame  Deer.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.,  Tuesday,  in 
the  Lame  Deer  Boys  and  Girls  Club.  Interment  will  follow  in  the 
Eaglefeathers  Family  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 

Clement  "Clem"  Goes  Ahead 

DUNMORE  - Clement  "Clem"  Goes  Ahead,  75,  of  Dunmore,  devoted  husband, 
father,  brother  and  uncle  passed  away  Friday,  Oct.  29,  2004,  in  the 
Billings  Deaconess  Hospital. 

Issaxchise'e  axpawachish  "Sits  with  the  Hawk"  was  born  May  6,  1929,  in 
Pryor,  a son  of  George  Goes  Ahead  and  Sarah  Weasel  High  Up.  He  grew  up  and 
received  his  education  in  Pryor.  In  the  1940 's,  he  used  his  carpentry 
talents  to  construct  a family  home,  a talent  he  passed  on  to  his  family. 

He  broke  and  trained  horses  for  several  years.  In  his  early  years,  he 
lived  and  worked  in  Pryor  area,  worked  for  Great  Western  Sugar  in  Billings 
and  later  as  a maintenance  man  for  the  Stands  and  Stewart  Crow  Tribal 
administrations . 

He  married  Regina  Walks  Over  Ice  on  Sept.  2,  1963,  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.  and 
the  couple  made  their  home  in  the  Dunmore  area.  The  couple  had  great 
hospitality  for  everyone  who  entered  their  home.  His  traditional  sweat 
lodge  was  always  available  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday. 

Clem  was  a traditional  Crow  man  who  took  great  pride  in  his  heritage, 
often  enjoying  Crow  social  events  including,  pow-wows  and  hand  games.  He 
was  a devoted  member  of  the  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church,  Greasy  Mouth  Clan, 
a child  of  the  Big  Lodge  clan  and  the  Tobacco  Society.  Clem  was  a 
descendent  of  Chief  Plenty  Coups,  who  took  pride  while  participating  in 
the  annual  Chief  Plenty  Coups  Day  of  Honor.  He  was  also  a board  member  of 
the  Plenty  Coups  Museum  board. 

He  was  a respected  elder  and  statesman,  who  proudly  represented  the 
Black  Lodge  District  within  the  Crow  legislature.  He  was  often  sought 
after  for  advice.  In  his  free  time,  he  enjoyed  traveling,  the  outdoors  and 
family  gatherings.  He  was  an  avid  supporter  of  the  Plenty  Coups  and  Hardin 
High  School  basketball  teams. 

His  parents,  sisters,  Mary  Dawes,  Rose  Turns  Plenty  and  Beulah  DeCrane 
and  brothers.  Hank  Bull  Chief,  Thomas  DeCrane  and  Vincent  Goes  Ahead,  Sr. 
preceded  Clem  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Regina;  three  sons,  Carl  and  Blanche  Goes 
Ahead  of  Billings,  Sam  and  Cara  Bull  Shows  and  Carson  and  Ava  Bell  Rock  of 
Hardin;  his  adopted  son.  Bob  Kelly;  five  daughters,  Carlene  and  Eric  Grey 
Bull,  Carlene  and  Gloria  Goes  Ahead  of  Dunmore,  Sarah  and  Henry  Small  of 
Rotten  Grass  and  Denise  Goes  Ahead  of  Billings;  his  step-daughters, 
Kathleen  and  Que  Three  Irons  of  Dunmore  and  Melvina  Dawes  of  Crow  Agency; 
his  sisters,  Josephine  Whiteman  of  Pryor,  Gloria  Cummins  of  Lodge  Grass, 
Agnes  and  Larry  Pretty  Weasel  of  Crow  Agency  and  Charlene  Laverdure  of 
Billings;  his  brothers,  Charlie  and  Gladys  DeCrane,  Sylvester  and  Ruby 
Goes  Ahead  and  David  and  Lenora  Turns  Plenty,  Sr.  of  Pryor;  adopted  sister 
Sarah  Pretty  Paint,  adopted  brother,  Arlin  Stewart;  31  grandchildren;  24 
great  grandchildren;  and  his  adopted  children,  Fr.  Jim  Antoine,  Deacon  Joe 
and  wife,  Shirley  Kristufek,  Arlo  Dawes,  Manford  Walks,  Carl  Alden, 
Melville  Stops,  Aubrey  Good  Luck,  Frank  Hugs,  Jr.,  Clement  Cummins,  Ada 
Bends,  Gema  Stewart,  Edwina  and  Carl  Venne,  Alma  and  Henry  Real  Bird,  Myra 
Gros  Ventre,  Robert  Nomee,  Bill  and  Georgia  Joseph,  Vincent  Goes  Ahead,  Jr 
, Muriel  Holt,  Rich  Furber,  Brian  Blaine  and  Lisa  Frost;  his  beloved 
nieces  and  nephews,  whom  he  truly  loved  and  always  had  a concern  for  them; 
his  Tobacco  Society  brother  and  sisters,  Larson  Medicine  Horse,  Deanna 
LaForge  and  Rosemary  Dawes;  as  well  as  members  of  his  extended  family 
including  the  Lion  Shows,  Plain  Bull,  House,  Charges  Strong-Wilson, 
Morrison,  Old  Horn,  Big  Lake,  Wall,  Jefferson  and  the  Smith  family  from 
N.D. 


Our  family  is  large;  if  we  have  missed  you,  please  accept  our  apology. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.,  Tuesday,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral  Chapel. 

Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  9 a.m.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  in  the  Crow 
Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Rite  of  Committal  will  follow  in  the 
Goes  Ahead  Family  Cemetery  in  Pryor.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
October  22,  2004 
lean  Senecal 

ST.  IGNATIUS  o lean  Senecal,  47,  went  to  join  the  ancestors  on  Friday, 
Oct.  15. 

A twin,  she  was  born  on  Sept.  27,  1957,  in  St.  Ignatius  to  Lucy  Woodcock 
She  was  raised  and  educated  on  the  Reservation  by  her  adoptive  parents, 
Alfred  Raymond  Senecal  and  Bernie  Valentine.  She  was  a dedicated  mother 
and  homemaker  who  enjoyed  working  in  the  woods. 

She  also  enjoyed  beading,  sewing,  arts  and  crafts  and  spending  time  with 
her  family  and  all  the  numerous  friends  who  loved  her.  She  loved  taking 
long  rides  with  loved  ones  and  barhop  with  her  twisted  sisters.  And  trust 
me  they  were  all  twisted! 

But  a day  will  never  go  by  without  a ileannie  Coi  flashback,  lean  was 
and  is  still  truly  loved  and  will  always  be  missed.  You  rest  in  peace. 
Pretty  Girl. 

lean  was  preceded  in  death  by  Alfred  Raymond  Senecal,  Bernie  Valentine, 
T.l.  Sias,  Martin  Andrew,  Lucy  Woodcock,  Ken  Ness,  Theresa  Ness  and 
numerous  other  members. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  April  Marie  Garfield,  Amber  Rose 
Garfield,  Alida  Rae  Garfield  and  Max  loseph  Andrew;  brothers  loseph 
Senecal  and  Ronald  loseph  (Candy)  Martin;  grandchildren  Patrick  Lee  Hammer 
Damion  Michael  Aragon,  I'isha  Rae  Hammer,  Stoney  Boyer  Aragon,  Syris  lames 
Aragon,  Ozzy  Nathaniel  Aragon,  Creedence  Irvine,  Austin  Irvine,  Amber  Rose 
(lada)  Garfield,  as  well  as  numerous  aunties,  uncles  and  cousins  from  the 
Sias,  Woodcock,  McLeod,  Ness  and  Andrew  extended  families. 

Mass  was  celebrated  Wednesday  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

October  28,  2004 
Howard  'Harry'  Little  Dog 

HEART  BUTTE  - Howard  "Harry"  Little  Dog,  33,  who  had  worked  as  a cashier 
and  cook's  and  kitchen  helper,  died  of  diverticulitis  Monday  en  route  to  a 
Great  Falls  hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  the  Glacier  Center  in  Browning,  moving  to  the 
Heart  Butte  Community  Center  at  3 p.m.  today,  with  rosary  at  7 p.m. 

Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  Friday  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church,  with  burial 
in  Horn  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  partner.  Memory  Heisel  of  Heart  Butte;  daughters 
Lucretia  and  Alicia;  a son,  lustin;  his  parents,  Howard  and  Mary  Louise 
Little  Dog  Sr.;  brothers  Richard  and  Gabriel;  a sister,  Bonnie;  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Howard  was  born  Sept.  11,  1971,  in  Kalispell,  to  Howard  and  Mary  Louise 
(Horn)  Little  Dog.  He  was  raised  in  the  Heart  Butte  and  Browning  area, 
where  he  also  attended  school,  graduating  from  Browning  High  School  in 
1989. 

While  attending  school  in  Browning,  he  met  the  love  of  his  life.  Memory 
Heisel.  He  attended  Northern  Montana  College  for  a short  time,  then 
returned  to  Browning  to  start  his  life  with  Memory.  To  this  union  were 
born  daughters  Lucretia  and  Alicia,  and  a son,  Dustin. 

Howard  was  employed  at  the  Western  Hotel  in  Browning  as  a housekeeper. 

He  also  worked  as  a cook's  helper  and  kitchen  helper  at  the  Glacier  Park 
Lodge  and  at  the  Villager  Restaurant  in  East  Glacier,  and  spent  some  time 
working  as  a cashier  at  IGA. 


Howard  was  a computer  whiz;  he  loved  playing  video  games  from  dusk  until 
dawn  with  his  many  friends. 

Howard  will  be  missed  by  family  and  friends.  He  was  a good,  kind-hearted 
person  who  loved  his  family. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Lawrence  "Namski"  Horn. 
October  30,  2004 
Kiela  A.  Laurence 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Kiela  A.  Laurence,  infant  daughter  of  Moses  and  Amber 
(Blacklance)  Laurence  of  Fort  Belknap,  died  Friday  at  a Great  Falls 
hospital.  She  was  born  prematurely  Aug.  6. 

A wake  is  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  home  of  Ruth  LaMere  in  Fort  Belknap.  Her 
funeral  is  11  a.m.  Monday  at  Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Harlem,  with  burial 
in  Pony  Hill  Cemetery.  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

In  addition  to  her  parents,  Kiela  is  survived  by  a great-grandmother, 

Ruth  LaMere  of  Fort  Belknap. 

October  31,  2004 

Robert  Louis  Aims  Back 

HEART  BUTTE  - Robert  Louis  "Bob"  Aims  Back,  26,  a ranch  hand  who  lived 
in  Heart  Butte  all  his  life,  died  of  injuries  he  received  in  an  automobile 
accident  Thursday. 

His  wake  is  in  progress  at  Heart  Butte  Community  Center.  Rosary  is  7 p.m. 
Monday  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church,  with  burial  in  the  Aims  Back  Family 
Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marcella  "Penny"  Bird  Rattler;  his  mother, 
Consuella  Pepion  of  Portland,  Ore.;  his  father,  Robert  "Roscoe"  Aims  Back 
of  Heart  Butte;  brothers  less  Aims  Back  and  Doe  Croff;  a sister,  Camille 
Aims  Back  Lopez;  grandparents  lean  and  Woodrow  Kipp;  and  a great- 
grandmother, Helen  Caskey. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
November  1.  2004 
Kiela  Laurence 

FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY  - Kiela  A.  Laurence,  infant  daughter  of  Moses  and 
Amber  (Blacklance)  Laurence  of  Fort  Belknap,  died  Friday,  Oct.  29,  2004, 
at  Benefis  Healthcare. 

A wake  was  held  Sunday  evening  at  the  home  of  Ruth  LaMere  east  of  Fort 
Belknap  Agency.  A funeral  service  was  scheduled  for  11  a.m.  today  at  the 
Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Harlem  with  burial  following  at  Pony  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Kiela  was  born  prematurely  on  Aug.  6,  2004. 

Kiela  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandmother,  Agnes  Laurence,  and  step 
great-grandfather,  Louis  LaMere. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Moses  and  Amber  (Blacklance)  Laurence; 
great-grandmother,  Ruth  LaMere  of  Fort  Belknap;  and  uncles.  Marlin  and 
Isaiah  Laurence,  both  of  Fort  Belknap. 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 

October  27,  2004 

George  Carl,  80 
Kipnuk 

Lifelong  Alaskan  George  'Yucaq'  Carl,  80,  died  Oct.  7,  2004,  at  his  home 
in  Kipnuk. 

A service  was  Oct.  11,  2004,  at  the  Kipnuk  Moravian  Church.  Burial  took 
place  at  the  Kipnuk  Cemetary. 

Mr.  Carl  was  born  Duly  4,  1924,  in  Cheeching,  to  the  late  Carl  and 


Sophie  Carl. 

Family  wrote:  "He  was  a provider  for  his  family,  always  active  and 
outgoing.  He  was  a devoted  person,  always  brought  subsistence  food  to 
other  villages  for  the  elders  who  couldn't  subsist  on  their  own. 

"Every  spring  he  was  selected  to  be  the  resource  person  for  the  Chief 
Paul  Memorial  School  students  and  staff;  he  took  them  to  Tern  Mountain  on 
field  trips,  taught  them  how  to  make  the  tools  they  used  and  needed  for 
subsistence  fishing  and  trapping,  and  taught  them  how  to  use  those  tools 
they  made  to  go  out  fishing  and  trapping  during  Cultural  Week. 

"He  was  the  Kipnuk  Moravian  Church  elder  and  also  worked  as  a volunteer 
usher  during  the  Moravian  Bible  Conferences  throughout  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim 
Delta  for  many  years,  he  will  be  missed." 

Mr.  Carl  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  59  years,  Celia  Carl;  daughters  and 
son-in-law,  Nellie  and  Howard  Wassilie,  Minnie,  Lucy  and  Elizabeth  Carl, 
and  Christine  Paul,  Agnes  and  Wesley  Shales,  and  Anna  and  Norman  Black; 
sons  and  daughter-in-law,  Charlie  Carl,  and  David  and  Loretta  Carl;  sister 
and  brother-in-law,  Maggie  and  Norman  Michaels;  brothers  and  sister-in- 
laws,  Karl  Sr. and  Mary  Lou  Carl  and  William  and  Elsie  Carl;  sister-in-law, 
Agnes  Dock;  21  grandchildren,  nine  great-grandchildren,  and  many  other 
relatives . 

'Yucaq'  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  John  Carl;  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  Louisa  and  Wilson  Simon  Sr;  sisters,  Nellie  Kanuk  and 
Elizabeth  Carl;  and  his  son,  David  Carl. 

October  28,  2004 

Rita  Young,  94 
Anvik 

Anvik  resident  Rita  Bertha  Young,  94,  died  of  natural  causes  Oct.  26, 
2004,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

A visitation  will  be  held  from  1 to  4 p.m.  today  at  Evergreen  Memorial 
Chapel,  737  E St.  A memorial  service  will  follow  at  5 p.m.  at  St.  Mary's 
Episcopal  Church  with  the  Rev.  Judith  Lethin  officiating. 

Mrs.  Young  was  born  March  17,  1910,  along  the  Innoko  River.  She  was  a 
hunter  and  trapper,  living  a subsistence  lifestyle,  and  was  a Native 
crafts  artisan. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Great-grandma  was  strong  in  her  beliefs  and  Native 
ways.  She  never  complained  during  hard  times.  She  was  a hard  worker  -- 
when  she  set  her  mind  to  something,  it  was  done.  She  was  talented  in 
Native  crafts,  including  birch  bark  baskets,  beading  and  sewing.  Grandma 
was  there  when  others  were  in  need.  She  enjoyed  the  outdoors  and  loved 
nature  walks.  Great-grandma  is  loved  and  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew 
her,  especially  family  members." 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Mable  Savage;  son,  Leonard  Young; 
grandson,  Donald  Savage;  granddaughter , Mary  Savage;  great-granddaughters, 
Lisa  Savage,  Kayla  Larson  and  Josephine  Weinstein;  great-grandson,  Jon 
Savage,  Brandon  Savage,  Josh  Larson,  Matt  Larson,  Justin  Weinstein  and 
Chris  Weinstein;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Mrs.  Young  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Lucius  Young;  daughter, 
Helen  Young;  and  son,  Don  S.  Franklin. 

November  1,  2004 

June  Franco,  59 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaska  resident  June  F.  Franco,  59,  died  Oct.,  26,  2004,  at  her 
Anchorage  home  of  natural  causes,  with  family  members  present. 

Services  will  be  at  12:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at  Cook  Inlet  Funeral  Home  and 
Cremation,  5520  Lake  Otis  Parkway,  Suite  105.  The  Rev.  Peter  Chris  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  will  officiate.  Pallbearers  will  be  Don  D.  Boyles, 
Don  M.  Boyles,  Phillip  Higgins,  Mickey  Eleshansky,  Steve  Marrotti  and  Bill 
Higgins.  A committal  will  be  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Anchorage  Memorial  Cemetery. 
A memorial  potlatch  will  be  held  after  the  committal  at  the  funeral  home. 

Mrs.  Franco  was  born  Feb.  25,  1945,  in  Chenega,  to  Mickey  and  Sally 
Eleshansky.  She  grew  up  in  Chenega,  where  she  graduated  from  high  school. 


She  met  and  married  Doe  Franco  in  1976. 

For  many  years,  Mrs.  Franco  worked  as  a legal  secretary,  an  occupation 
that  she  loved,  her  family  wrote. 

She  attended  church  services  as  a Russian  Orthodox. 

Her  hobbies  included  beadwork,  sewing,  reading  and  especially  doing 
puzzles  with  friends  and  family. 

Mrs.  Franco  is  survived  by  her  nieces,  Leann  Higgins,  Sally  Marrotti  and 
Cheryl  Bruck;  nephews,  Donald  Boyles  and  George,  Kris,  Lee  and  Robert 
Eleshansky;  granddaughters,  Regina,  Sonya  and  Rebecca  Franco;  sons,  Randy 
and  Rudy;  sister,  Anne  Marcel;  and  brother,  Mickey  Eleshansky. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

October  31,  2004 

Vernon  F.  Miller 

Our  beloved  father,  husband,  cousin  and  friend,  Vernon  Frank  Miller,  71, 
left  us  on  Saturday,  Oct.  23,  2004.  His  life  ended  peacefully  and  quietly 
at  his  home  while  sleeping.  He  will  be  mourned  and  deeply  missed. 

Vernon  was  born  to  Frank  and  Annie  Miller  in  Wiseman  on  April  4,  1933. 

At  age  7,  Vernon  and  his  family  moved  to  Fairbanks  so  that  he  could  attend 
public  school,  and  he  eventually  graduated  from  Main  High  School. 

After  graduation,  Vernon  joined  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  served  honorably  in 
the  Korean  War.  Upon  discharge,  Vernon  attended  school  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
to  study  electronics,  where  he  earned  a two-year  degree.  He  also  became 
certified  in  plumbing  and  pipefitting.  After  receiving  his  training, 

Vernon  returned  to  Fairbanks  and  made  it  his  permanent  home. 

Throughout  his  life,  he  mined  at  Sheep  Creek  in  Wiseman.  He  also  worked 
at  Gilmore  Tracking  Station,  and  on  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  as  a 
plumber/pipefitter.  He  was  a 40-year  member  of  the  Plumbers/Steamfitters 
Union,  Local  375.  He  retired  six  years  ago. 

Vernon  was  also  very  active  in  Native  politics.  Being  proud  of  his 
heritage,  he  served  on  the  boards  of  the  Fairbanks  Native  Association  and 
the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  He  was  also  a strong  voice  throughout 
the  proceedings  that  led  to  the  Alaska  Native  Settlement  Claims  Act.  He 
believed  in  the  strength  of  his  Inupiat  people,  and  all  Natives  in  Alaska. 
He  died  believing  that  his  culture  was  secure  and  was  continuing  to 
maintain  its  strength  and  values. 

Many  knew  Vernon  as  a fun-loving  and  wry  man;  many  of  his  personal 
characteristics  can  be  attributed  to  the  raven--mischievous,  dancing  and 
always  chattering.  He  had  a strong  will  and  a loyal  heart  coupled  with  an 
open  mind.  He  loved  to  sit  and  share  stories,  and  talk  about  the  good 
times  of  the  past.  He  held  a great  love  of  his  children,  and  spoke  of  them 
often . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Frank;  mother,  Annie  Kalupsuk; 
and  brothers,  lohn,  Price  and  lames. 

Vernon  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  38  years,  Linda,  a school  teacher  in 
Gallup,  N.M.;  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Bruce  and  lanna  Miller  of 
Fairbanks;  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Marina  Miller  and  Rob  Paddock,  both 
serving  in  the  Air  Force  in  Dayton,  Ohio;  first  cousin,  Morgan  Solomon  and 
his  wife  lulia,  of  Fairbanks;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews  in  Barrow  and 
Fairbanks . 

The  family  would  prefer,  instead  of  flowers,  that  memorial  donations  be 
made  to  the  Fairbanks  Symphony,  P.0.  Box  82104,  Fairbanks,  AK  99709. 

A memorial  service  honoring  Vernon  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.,  Monday,  Nov. 
1,  at  First  Presbyterian  Church,  547  Seventh  Ave.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Ekblad 
will  officiate.  A potlatch  will  follow. 

Arrangements  were  by  Northern  Lights  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

October  26,  2004 
Harry  A.  Hill 

HILL  - Harry  A.  "liggie"  77,  of  Upper  Mountain  Road,  Sanborn,  New  York, 


died  Saturday,  October  23,  2004,  in  Buffalo  General  Hospital.  He  was  born 
of  the  Six  Nations  Reservation,  Ontario,  October  27,  1926,  the  son  of 
Andrew  T.  "Big  Train"  and  Alicia  "Ally"  (Johnson)  Hill.  Mr.  Hill  was  an 
ironworker  with  Ironworkers  Local  #9,  for  over  50  years  before  retiring  in 
1992.  He  was  a Mohawk  Singer  and  a volunteer  fireman  in  Ohsweken, 

President  of  the  Indian  Defense  League  for  25  years,  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  7 Clan  Group.  Mr.  Hill  had  played  lacrosse  with  the 
Tuscarora  Team  and  hockey  for  Ken  Currie  Motors  in  the  Alumni  League.  He 
was  an  avid  hunter,  gardener,  where  he  submitted  his  vegetables  to  the 
Indian  Village  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 

Mr.  Hill  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  35  years  Beverly  (Rickard)  Hill, 
four  sons  Andrew  C.  and  Alec  D.  Hill  both  of  the  Tuscarora  Nation,  Harry  R 
(Barbara)  Hill  and  Arnold  "Curt"  (Arlene)  Hill  both  of  Ohsweken,  Ontario, 
five  daughters  Marilyn  (James)  Isaacs  of  Onondaga,  New  York,  Tracy  Rickard 
of  the  Tuscarora  Nation,  Audrey  (Rodd)  Hill,  Diane  (Morley)  Hill  both  of 
Ohsweken,  Ontario  and  Rhea  Skye  of  Cornwall,  Ontario,  one  sister  Ruth 
Isaac  of  Ohsweken,  Ontario,  also  survived  by  21  grandchildren,  22  great- 
grandchildren and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Allen  Duane  Hill  and  brother  of  the  late 
Harvey  "Stanley"  Powless,  Chester  Bomberry  and  Elva  (Anderson)  Levins. 

Friends  may  call  at  the  family  home  2030  Upper  Mountain  Road,  Sanborn, 
New  York,  any  time  TODAY,  where  funeral  services  will  be  held  Tuesday  at 
11  a.  m.  Interment  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Lewiston,  New  York.  Visit  www. 
rhoneyfuneralhome.com  for  Guest  Register. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Brantford  Expositor. 

October  29,  2004 

Alias  Tony-Joyea 

TONY-JOYEA  ALIAS  - Alias  Tony-Joyea,  infant  son  of  Chantel  Tony  and 
Tyrone  Joyea,  passed  away  on  Tuesday,  October  26,  2004  at  the  tender  age 
of  3 1/2  months. 

Besides  his  parents.  Alias  is  survived  by  his  siblings,  grandparents, 
great  grandparents,  great  great  grandparent,  uncles,  aunties,  and  cousins. 

The  wake  was  held  on  Thursday,  October  28,  2004  commencing  at  6:00  PM  in 
the  home  of  George  Kayseas  on  the  Fishing  Lake  First  Nation.  The  funeral 
service  will  be  held  on  Friday,  October  29,  2004  at  the  home  of  George 
Kayseas  on  the  Fishing  Lake  First  Nation  with  burial  to  follow  in  the 
Fishing  Lake  First  Nation  Cemetery  at  1 p.m. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

October  28,  2004 
Curtis  Smallface 

With  sympathy,  CURTIS  ROSS  SMALLFACE,  born  July  25,  1961  in  Cardston,  AB 
passed  away  on  October  22,  2004  at  approximately  8:00  P.M.  at  the 
Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital  at  the  age  of  43  years. 

Curtis  leaves  behind  his  wife  Crystal  Smallface;  children  Curtis  Jr. 
Raven,  Christine  and  Shania;  his  parents  are  Charlie  Smallface  and  the 
late  Lavern  Smallface.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  sisters  Norma  and  Niki; 
brothers  Kim  and  Joe;  aunts  Laura  Gervais,  Marie  Smallface  Marule  and 
Velma  Eagle  Bear.  Velma  Eagle  Bear. 

Curtis  attended  McNally  elementary  school  in  1968  through  1971  and 
finished  his  secondary  education  in  Cardston.  Curtis  also  attended  and 
completed  with  honors  carpentry  and  masonry  at  the  Lethbridge  Community 
College. 

Perhaps  the  characteristic  most  missed  by  all  his  family  and  friends 
will  be  his  generosity  and  kind  nature  to  those  less  fortunate.  Curtis 
Ross  Smallface  will  be  severely  missed  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  PAUL'S  ANGLICAN  CHURCH  in  Cardston, 
on  Tuesday,  October  26,  2004  from  7:00  P.M.  to  10:00  P.M.  the  body  will  be 
at  his  residence  in  Cardston  for  family  and  friends  to  attend  until  the 


burial . 

Arrangements  with  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium,  381-7777. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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November  13,  2004 
Mvskogee  Echolee/Frost  Moon 
Cree  Kaskatinopizun/Moon  when  rivers  begin  to  freeze 
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| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Big  Mountain,  News  and  Information  Distribution, 
RezLife,  NDNAIM  and  Sovereign  Nations  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


When  I see  these  boarding  school  children,  it  hurts  my  heart.  I 
am  the  product  of  a mother  who  experienced  the  evil  side  of  boarding 
schools.  I have  read  the  articles  and  books.  I have  talked  to  the 
other  grandparents . While  our  schools  today  may  not  have  the  abuses 
anymore,  the  institutional  mentality  still  creates  a dearth  of 
familial  intimacy  that  is  so  necessary  in  developing  complete  human 
beings . " 

_ Faye  Lone,  Tonawanda  Seneca  Nation,  Nativision  Learning 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _ + 
[ Dourney  | 

I The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  j 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 


| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 

[ | of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  issue's  editorial  comments  come  from  a friend.  Art  Durand. 

Art  is  the  host  of  "Turtle  Island",  heard  on  UC  Santa  Cruz  community 
radio  at  88.1  Sunday  nights  from  6:30pm  to  8:30pm  Pacific  Time.  The 
station  is  also  webcast  at  http://www.kzsc.org/  in  wm3  and  wma  formats. 

Date:  Friday,  November  05,  2004  11:34  AM 
From:  Art  Durand  <nanalq@redshift . com> 

Sub j : What  has  happened,  what  can  happen 

Dear  Friends, 

The  events  of  last  Tuesday  left  many  of  us  angry,  disillusioned  and  with 
our  hearts  on  the  ground.  Many  of  us  are  grieving  and  almost  immobile  in 
our  grief.  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  What  can  we  do? 

Miki  (Peace  Eagle)  and  I recalled  a time  when  our  son  Andy,  who  was 
living  with  us,  was  being  fed  incredible  amounts  of  disinformation  about 
us  and  our  ways  of  being  by  his  birth  father,  a born  again  Christian.  We 
chose,  rather  than  fight  fire  with  fire,  to  be  the  best  humans  we  were 
capable  of  being.  We  did  not  disrespect  the  man's  ways  or  attitudes.  We 
gave  Andy  the  opportunity  to  spend  as  much  time  with  his  dad  as  his  dad 
was  willing  to  invest.  Six  years  later,  this  year,  Andy  chose  to  give  up 
his  senior  year  at  his  High  School  in  California,  all  of  his  friends,  and 
relatives  to  travel  with  us  to  live  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Maybe  this  election  was  flawed.  It  may  be  that  voting  machines  were 
rigged.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  mainstream  media  has  become  a tool 
of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  corporations  spreading  disinformation. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  that  it  is  clear  that  many,  many,  many  of  our 
relatives  are  celebrating  what  they  see  as  a victory  for  God  and  Country. 
Perhaps  our  victory  lies  in  allowing  these  relatives  their  happiness  for 
this  time.  Soon  enough  they  will  see  their  old  ones  suffering  for  lack  of 
health  care  and  affordable  medicines,  their  children  becoming  dumber  than 
dirt  in  crumbling  schools  filled  with  discouraged  teachers,  their  futures 
cold  and  bleak  as  their  masters  take  more  and  more  of  their  income  to 
sustain  the  war  machine,  creating  the  very  terrorists  they  have  sworn  to 
kill.  Soon  enough  our  celebrating  relatives  will  be  in  need  of  our  support 
as  they  wonder  what  in  the  world  they  were  thinking  of. 

Let  us  continue  to  encourage  each  other,  love  each  other  and  maintain 
the  links  we  have  established  since  we  first  decided  to  work  for  a better 
way  of  life  for  all.  We  will  be  needed.  Soon.  Soon. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse, 

Peace  Eagle  & Nanalq  (White  Bear) 


Please  note:  My  primary  email  address  has  changed  ... 
from  gars@speakeasy.org 
to  wotanging@bellsouth.net. 


Thanks  to  John  GrosVenor  < johng@televar . com>  for  the  newest  language 
featured  in  the  newsletter  banner.  Dohn  had  to  work  hard  to  represent  the 


characters  in  straight  ASCII,  so  I thank  John  for  this  gift  and  his  extra 
efforts.  If  you  want  your  Nation  to  be  included  simply  email  me  the  words 
that  mean  the  equivalent  of  News  of  the  People,  the  language  and  literal 
translation . 

Okanogan  News  from  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 


ANNUAL  WINTER  APPEALS 

Thursday,  September  30,  I sent  out  a notice  to  several  individuals  and 
groups  that  have  supported  winter  needs.  I am  sharing  that  notice  with 
all  readers  and  asking  you  to  please  let  this  space  help  you  help  our 
Peoples . 

Greetings 

This  brief  email  is  being  sent  as  winter  nears. 

I distribute  a newsletter,  Wotanging  Ikchej  and  each  year 
before  winter  sets  in  through  the  first  of  January  I run 
names,  addresses  and  needs  of  our  elders  and  children  throughout 
Indian  Country.  I don't  draw  any  lines  such  as  rez/urban.  If 
there  is  a need,  it's  included. 

Send  the  contact  name,  address,  phone,  email,  website 
(or  as  much  as  you  can) 

Include  the  need  (clothing,  toys  for  kids,  food,  fuel  money...) 

If  there  is  a limited  run  (like  now  to  two  weeks  before  Christmas) 
include  that. 

Send  your  information  to:  gars@speakeasy.net 

Please  make  the  subject:  WINTER  HELP  (all  caps) 

Get  this  information  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Spread  the  word.  I will 
also  copy  whatever  I run  in  Wotanging  Ikche  to  some  of  the  Mailing 
Lists  I'm  on,  like  RezLife,  NDNAIM,  Rez_LIfe,  FrostysAmerlndian . . . 

Thanks, 

gary 


The  first  response  came  from  our  Mohawk  brother.  Frosty  Deere. 

It  is  an  important  need  to  those  Mohawk  who  call  Kahnawake  home. 

Date:  Thu,  30  Sep  2004  19:52:51  -0400 
From:  "Frosty"  <frosty@kahonwes . com> 

Sub j : Re:  Winter  Needs  Rez  & Urban 

http: //www. tewateiahsatakaritat . com/pool/ 

Maybe  you  could  include  the  above  address,  it  explains  everything. 

The  Kahnawake  Pool  Project 

What  happened  to  the  Current  pool? 

Its  old,  out  dated,  broken  and  cant  be  used  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

How  can  people  help? 

Well  you  can  either  buy  a raffle  ticket,  donate  money,  or  help  find 
people  to  donate  money  for  the  pool. 

How  can  I help  ? 

Well  their  are  number  of  ways,  one  is  just  send  a dollar  to  Indoor 
Pool  Project,  Box  821,  Kahnawake  Quebec  J0L-1B0. 

Take  a collection  where  you  work. 


Get  the  company  where  you  work  to  donate. 


Spread  the  word  to  as  many  people  you  know  that  can  afford  a dollar 
or  more. 


Contacts : 

Ronald  Deere  aka  Frosty 
E-mail  Address(es): 
f rosty@f rostys . qc . ca 
f rosty@kahonwes . com 


Mackenzie  Whyte 
E-mail  Address: 
mackenziew@mck. ca 

Lou  Ann  Stacey 
E-mail  Address: 
louanns@mck. ca 


Date:  Sunday,  October  10,  2004  04:16  pm 
From:  Lisa  <lisamarie59@hotmail . com> 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 

Greetings  everyone. 

Happy  Fall  ! The  cooler  weather  is  setting  in.  Elections 
are  next  month,  get  out  an  vote.  We  still  need  to  believe  that  our 
votes  count.  Two  important  votes  next  month,  not  only  for  the  U.S. 
President  but  for  all  you  Pine  Ridge  tribal  members  your  presidential 
election.  "VOTE" 

TOY  DRIVE  : Leonard  wanted  us  to  kick  off  the  x-mas  toy  drive  for 
Oglala.  Grandmother  Roselyn  will  be  hosting  this  event  again  this 
year.  "NEW"  toys  will  be  accepted  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Clothing  items  that  are  always  needed  such  as  socks,  stocking  caps, 
gloves,  shoes  and  underware  (new)  will  be  given  to  the  Loneman 
School  Nurse  to  be  given  on  a "needed"  basis.  Roselyn  says  there 
are  many  children  who  come  to  school  in  the  middle  of  a South  Dakota 
winter  wearing  sandels.  So  the  school  nurse  will  be  able  to  handle 
these  items  better  as  needed.  Roselyn  will  also  accept  Wal-Mart  and 
K-mart  gift  cards.  These  will  help  with  specific  items  that  she  can 
purchase.  Everything  should  be  mailed  directly  to  Roselyn' s house. 

Roselyn  Jumping  Bull 
PO  Box  207 
Oglala,  SD  57764 
(605)  867-2231 

(Note:  FYI:  Grandmother  Roselyn' s will  be  celebrating  a birthday  in 
Nov.  I could  be  off  on  this  a day  but  I think  it  is  Nov  15,  and  she 
will  be  74. ) 


Date:  Tuesday,  October  12,  2004  01:25  pm 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub  j : Winter  Needs 

Greetings  Gary, 

Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children  (HYS)  is  working  on  a new  winter 
project  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  MT.  I will  send  you  the 
request  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  I pray  that  once  again  many  people  will 
send  help  to  all  the  places  with  children,  elders  and  families  in  need  of 
support . 

We  do  have  a Christmas  catalogue  which  is  ready  for  people  who  wish  to 
order  First  Nations  art  and  crafts  items.  These  items  make  very  nice  gifts 
for  Christmas.  They  are  authentic  First  Nations  artwork  and  items  like 
horsehair  hatbands  or  belts  can  also  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  ALL  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  used  to  help  the  elders  and 
children  in  need.  The  founder  of  HYS  is  Northern  Cheyenne  and  our  contacts 


on  the  reservation  are  Northern  Cheyenne  also. 

It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  if  you  could  regularly  enclose  the  url 
to  the  HYS  catalogue  in  your  newsletter. 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc rafts . html 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
Thank  you  for  your  message  and  continued  support. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you  and  Janet, 

Respectfully, 

Brigitte 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ stopabuse . html 
Adult  Children  of  Child  Abuse 

http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/ adult_children_of_child_abuse/ 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /fnc rafts .html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Powwow  channels  strength 

- U.S.  wants  no  Warming  Proposal 

- GOP  says  it  has  votes 

to  authorize  ANWR  drilling 

- Report  to  predict 
big  changes  in  Arctic 

- MOHAWK:  Hopi  Prophecy 
pointed  to  Climate  Change 

- Alaskan  Villages  in  Hot  water 

- Indian  leaders  call  for  healing 
following  election 

- DODI  RAVE  LEE: 

Protecting  rights  of  Native  Voters 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Tribes  show  some  Poll  Clout 

- Voter  ID  Suits  remain  unfiled 

- A Reservation's  relentless  Poverty 

- Tribe  approves 

42  possible  replace  Names 

- Oregon  Indians  acting 

to  remove  Offensive  Name 

- S'Klallam  Tribe 
celebrates  100-year  Vision 

- Colville  tribes.  Utility 
settle  fight  over  Dam 

- Coquille  Tribe 

seeks  suggestions  from  Crowd 

- Two  movies 

chronicle  Wounded  Knee  events 


- Update:  Support  needed  for  Resister 

- Moron  Alert:  GOP's  Eibensteiner 
heads  Slot-Machine  Firm 

- Haskell  Students  aim 
to  tackle  Diabetes 

- Indian  Dewelry  - and  Life 
- on  display 

- Miss  Indian  NAU 

advocates  Native  American  Culture 

- Onboard  with  the  Zapatistas 

- Bands  share  Title  to  Rez 

- NB  Natives  seek 

bigger  cut  of  Forestry  Industry 

- Indian  Relations  at  Heart  of  Case 

- Supreme  Court:  Race  in  America 

- Supreme  Court 

denies  County's  Appeal 

- Limited  Reform 

to  Trust  Land  probate  process 

- Navajo  Nation  No.  1 in  Crime 

- BIA  Cop  charged  in  Handgun  assault 

- Reservation  Shooting 
leaves  one  in  Hospital 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  NAPN  Pen  Pal  Requests 

- Rustywire/Tishroo : Grandfather 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Tali  Unole  Verse: 

Voices  from  Long  Ago 


RE:  Powwow  channels  strength 


Date:  Sun,  7 Nov  2004  21:22:47  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" VETERANS  HONORED" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. jdnews . com/Templates/Details . cfm&StoryID=27085&Section=News 

[Editorial  Comment:  Remember  your  veterans  every  day  - not  just 

November  11.  Our  Nations  have  long  history 
of  taking  a warrior  stand  for  this  ground.] 

Powwow  channels  strength 
November  7,2004 
CHRIS  DE  NITTIS 
DAILY  NEWS  STAFF 
by  Christopher  de  nittis 

Every  warrior  needs  a support  system. 

Some  cultures  provide  support  through  parades,  discounted  college 
tuition,  ballroom  dances  or  special  holidays.  But  the  strongest  and  often 
most  effective  energy  base  for  a warrior  is  a spiritual  one. 

American  Indians  are  one  group  that  honors  the  warrior  class  through 
both  structured  ceremonies  and  informal  daily  meditation  and  prayer.  It's 
intrinsically  spiritual  and  goes  beyond  the  physical  realm  but  still 
retains  an  important  earthy  feel. 

At  the  Onslow  County  Fairgrounds  on  Saturday  one  such  powwow  - or 
"gathering,"  as  ceremony  leader  Dohn  Blackfeather  calls  it  - was  held  with 
hundreds  of  dancers,  singers  and  musicians  of  American  Indian  descent. 

The  powwow  will  continue  today  at  the  fairgrounds.  The  grand  entry  is  at 
noon . 

The  crowd  of  onlookers  Saturday  stretched  into  the  thousands.  To  many, 
the  singing  and  drumbeats  at  first  appeared  to  be  a recording.  But  a quick 
listen  revealed  an  amazing  vocal  range  that  constantly  changed  rhythm, 
tempo  and  even  structure.  The  big  speakers  surrounding  the  sacred  circle 
were  used  only  to  amplify  the  channelings  of  dozens  of  spiritual  mediums 
entranced  underneath  pavilion  tents  around  the  perimeter  of  the  circle. 

Inside,  dancers  moved  in  time  with  the  spirits  - swooping  and  spinning 
with  the  drumbeats. 

It's  this  kind  of  ceremony  that  has  comforted  American  Indian  veterans 
since  creation.  Dust  ask  Roger  Willie,  an  American  Indian  and  Army  veteran. 

"The  powwow  holds  the  warrior  status,"  he  said.  "There  is  a connection 
between  the  powwow  and  veterans." 

Willie  recalled  the  domestic  aftermath  of  Vietnam,  when  American 
veterans  returned  home  to  mixed  and  often  negative  reactions. 

"People  have  wondered  why  Native  American  veterans  had  a faster  rate  of 
healing  when  they  came  back  home,"  he  said. 

American  Indian  culture  supported  those  returning  from  Southeast  Asia 
with  a spiritual  energy  that  was  often  non-existent  in  white  culture, 

Willie  said. 

"They  had  powwows,  while  mainstream  society  would  spit  on  you,"  he  said. 

After  serving  four  years  at  Fort  Bragg  with  the  Army,  Willie  entered  the 
film  industry  - most  notably  as  an  actor  in  the  movie  "Windtalkers . " He 
was  honored  Saturday  for  his  work,  which  has  highlighted  American  Indian 
culture  and  history. 

"Windtalkers"  explored  the  feats  of  the  Navajo  in  the  Pacific  theater 
during  WWII.  The  American  Indians  used  their  native  tongue  as  an 
unbreakable  radio  code  to  defeat  Imperial  Dapan. 

Willie,  himself  a Navajo,  relished  the  role  and  though  he's  gone  on  to 
work  in  other  films  such  as  "Adaptation,"  he  still  calls  his  tribe's  New 
Mexico  reservation  home. 

"The  four  points  of  the  reservation  - that  is  always  my  home,"  he  said 
with  more  than  a hint  of  nostalgia.  A look  into  his  eyes  reveals  the  man's 
spiritual  home  is  indeed  still  along  the  Continental  Divide  in  New  Mexico. 

And  home  is  where  all  spirits  eventually  end  up  - that's  the  message  the 


powwow  sent  to  families  of  prisoners  of  war  and  those  deemed  "missing  in 
action . " 

Former  presidential  candidate  and  Texas  business  magnate  Ross  Perot  was 
honored  by  the  Great  Saltwater  American  Indian  Heritage  group  Saturday  for 
his  work  with  families  of  POWs  and  MIAs. 

Afterwards,  Rolling  Thunder  - a motorcycle  club  dedicated  to  POWs  and 
MIAs  - presented  a unique  ceremony  to  North  Carolina  military  families. 

A table  with  five  place  settings  to  represent  each  branch  of  the  armed 
services  - Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard  - was  set  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  sacred  circle. 

Members  of  Rolling  Thunder  presented  each  setting  with  the  service's 
respective  cover. 

Next  to  each  plate,  they  placed  a pinch  of  salt  and  a pair  of  blank 
military  ID  tags. 

"The  tags  symbolize  that  this  can  be  any  one  of  us,"  a Rolling  Thunder 
spokesman  said.  "The  pinch  of  salt  symbolizes  the  tears  that  family 
members  have  shed  for  their  loved  ones." 

And  though  the  chairs  remained  empty  and  the  goblets  turned-down. 

Rolling  Thunder  assured  families  that  the  table  was  filled  in  spirit. 

Undoubtedly,  many  left  Saturday's  ceremony  - the  weekend  before 
Veteran's  Day  - fortified  in  both  mind  and  spirit. 

Contact  Christopher  De  Nittis  at  cdenittis@jdnews.com 
or  at  353-1171,  Ext.  239. 
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Administration  Aims  to  Prevent  Arctic  Council  Suggestions 
By  Duliet  Eilperin 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
November  4,  2004 

The  Bush  administration  has  been  working  for  months  to  keep  an  upcoming 
eight-nation  report  from  endorsing  broad  policies  aimed  at  curbing  global 
warming,  according  to  domestic  and  foreign  participants,  despite  the 
group's  conclusion  that  Arctic  latitudes  are  facing  historic  increases  in 
temperature,  glacial  melting  and  abrupt  weather  changes. 

State  Department  representatives  have  argued  that  the  group,  which  has 
spent  four  years  examining  Arctic  climate  fluctuations,  lacks  the  evidence 
to  prepare  detailed  policy  proposals.  But  several  participants  in  the 
negotiations,  all  of  whom  requested  anonymity  for  fear  of  derailing  the 
Nov.  24  report,  said  officials  from  the  eight  nations  and  six  indigenous 
tribes  involved  in  the  effort  had  ample  science  on  which  to  draft  policy. 

The  recommendations  are  based  on  a study,  which  was  leaked  last  week, 
that  concludes  the  Arctic  is  warming  much  faster  than  other  areas  of  the 
world  and  that  much  of  this  change  is  linked  to  human-generated  greenhouse 
gas  emissions.  The  Arctic  Climate  Impact  Assessment  - produced  by  a 
council  of  nations  with  Arctic  territory  that  includes  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Russia  and  several  Nordic  countries  - reflects  the  work  of  more 
than  300  scientists. 

Several  individuals  close  to  the  negotiations  said  the  Bush 
administration  - which  opposes  mandatory  cuts  in  carbon  emissions  on  the 
grounds  that  they  will  cost  American  jobs  - had  repeatedly  resisted  even 
mild  language  that  would  endorse  the  report's  scientific  findings  or  call 
for  mandatory  curbs  on  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

An  early  draft  of  the  policy  statement  - which  is  set  to  be  issued  two 


weeks  after  the  144-page  scientific  overview  is  released  Monday  - included 
a paragraph  saying  that  to  achieve  the  goals  set  under  a 1992 
international  climate  change  treaty  known  as  the  Rio  Accord,  the  "Arctic 
Council  urges  the  member  states  to  individually  and  when  appropriate, 
jointly,  adopt  climate  change  strategies  across  relevant  sectors.  These 
strategies  should  aim  at  the  reduction  of  the  emission  of  greenhouse 
gases." 

The  administration  has  pushed  to  drop  that  section.  As  one  senior  State 
Department  official  who  asked  not  to  be  identified  put  it,  "We're  bound  by 
the  administration's  position.  We're  not  going  to  make  global  climate 
policy  at  the  Arctic  Council." 

The  World  Wildlife  Fund's  Arctic  Program  director  Samantha  Smith  said 
the  council's  scientific  conclusions,  which  said  temperature  increases  in 
some  parts  of  the  Arctic  increased  tenfold  compared  with  the  last 
century's  worldwide  average  rise  of  1 degree  Fahrenheit,  justified 
immediate  action. 

"This  is  the  first  full-scale  assessment  of  climate  change  in  the  Arctic 
and  it  shows  dramatic  changes  in  the  region,  with  worse  to  come  if  we 
don't  cut  emissions,"  said  Smith,  an  observer  at  the  negotiations.  "We 
challenge  the  Arctic  governments  to  come  up  with  a real  response  to  the 
science,  before  the  foreign  ministers  meet  in  Iceland  in  November." 

Administration  officials  said  they  are  hesitant  to  endorse  policy 
recommendations  before  examining  the  full  1,200-page  scientific  report  on 
the  Arctic. 

Paula  Dobriansky,  the  undersecretary  of  state  for  global  affairs  who 
will  be  leading  the  U.S.  delegation  to  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  later  this 
month,  said  that  "the  report  has  not  been  finalized  or  released  to 
governments . " 

U.S.  officials  have  received  regular  briefings  on  the  full  report, 
according  to  Arctic  Council  officials,  and  have  submitted  comprehensive 
comments  on  it  over  the  past  18  months. 

Some  council  participants  have  begun  to  grumble  about  U.S.  resistance  to 
articulating  a global  climate  policy.  One  European  negotiator  said  the 
administration  is  trying  to  "sidetrack  the  whole  process  so  it  is  not 
confronted  with  the  question,  'Do  you  believe  in  climate  change,  or  don't 
you?'  " He  added  that  while  the  other  member  nations  will  try  to  press  the 
United  States  on  the  matter  in  the  final  talks,  "I  cannot  see  any  solution 
to  this  unless  [the  administration]  clearly  changes  its  position." 

And  Sheila  Watt-Cloutier,  head  of  the  Inuit  Circumpolar  Conference  and 
an  Arctic  Council  representative,  wrote  council  chairman  Gunnar  Palsson  of 
Iceland  in  August  that  a recent  draft  of  the  report  "tries  and  often  fails 
to  be  all  things  to  all  people  and  in  so  doing  shies  away  from  policy 
recommendations,  the  one  thing  it  was  designed  to  do." 

Some  Senate  Republicans,  including  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Chairman 
John  McCain  (Ariz.)  and  fellow  committee  member  Olympia  I.  Snowe  (Maine), 
are  also  lobbying  the  administration  to  back  a strong  policy  document.  In 
late  September  they  and  Sen.  Frank  Lautenberg  (D-N.D.)  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  State  Colin  L.  Powell  saying,  "In  order  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities 
to  the  American  people,  it  is  critical  that  we,  as  policymakers,  have 
access  to  the  latest  scientific  information  and  associated  policy 
recommendations . " 

Dobriansky  said  the  administration  supports  publication  of  the  policy 
report  this  month.  "Allegations  that  the  United  States  is  seeking  to 
suppress  the  policy  recommendations  are  simply  not  true,"  she  said. 

Palsson  said  in  an  interview  that  the  public  controversy  over  the  U.S. 
climate  position  was  complicating  his  efforts  to  achieve  a consensus  among 
top  ministers,  who  are  supposed  to  sign  off  on  the  policy  findings  within 
a matter  of  weeks. 

"This  is  such  a highly  sensitive  political  issue,"  he  said.  "Ministers 
have  to  be  able  to  sort  these  things  out  behind  closed  doors." 
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Republicans  in  the  Senate  have  enough  votes  to  approve  drilling  in  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Sen.  Pete  Domenici  (R-New  Mexico)  said. 

Domenici,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee, 
said  Tuesday's  election  shifted  more  power  to  the  GOP.  He  plans  to  add  a 
pro-drilling  provision  to  an  appropriations  bill,  which  can't  be 
filibustered  and  can  pass  by  a simple  majority  vote. 

The  GOP-controlled  House  has  approved  drilling  in  the  past  but  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  have  blocked  it.  Thanks  to  the  election,  the  GOP  now  has  55 
seats  in  the  Senate. 

Inupiat  Eskimos  who  own  land  in  the  refuge  support  drilling  because  they 
stand  to  benefit  financially.  Gwich'in  Natives  who  depend  on  caribou  in 
the  refuge  oppose  it,  saying  it  will  wreck  their  way  of  life. 
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SENATE:  GOP  election  victories  give  backers  new  hope  to  pass  bill 
allowing  drilling  in  refuge. 

By  DON  HUNTER 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
November  5,  2004 

Buoyed  by  victories  in  U.S.  Senate  races  Tuesday,  Senate  Republicans  are 
expected  to  try  again  to  open  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to 
petroleum  exploration  early  next  year. 

Marnie  Funk,  spokeswoman  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  and  its  chairman.  Sen.  Pete  Domenici  of  New  Mexico,  said 
Republicans  likely  will  try  to  make  ANWR  drilling  part  of  a budget  bill,  a 
strategy  that  requires  only  50  votes  for  passage  and  cannot  be 
filibustered . 

The  tactic  was  tried  at  least  twice  before.  In  1995,  President  Bill 
Clinton  vetoed  a budget  bill  that  included  ANWR  exploration,  and  last  year 
the  Senate  fell  two  votes  short  of  including  it  in  a budget  bill. 

Interest  in  reviving  the  ANWR  fight  has  "only  increased  with  oil  at  $50 
a barrel,"  Funk  said. 

ANWR  drilling  accounted  for  a significant  measure  of  the  rhetoric  in  the 
Senate  campaign  that  ended  here  on  Tuesday.  Newly  elected  Sen.  Lisa 
Murkowski  said  at  a press  conference  Wednesday  that  pushing  for  an  ANWR 
bill  would  be  her  first  order  of  business  when  Congress  convenes  next  year. 

In  a written  statement,  she  said,  "I  have  been  fielding  phone  calls  all 
morning  from  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  in  all  of  the  conversations 
I have  had,  we  were  talking  about  ANWR." 

"The  most  likely  scenario  is,  it  would  be  during  the  budget 
reconciliation  process,  when  we  only  need  50  votes,"  Murkowski  campaign 
spokeswoman  Kristin  Pugh  said  Thursday.  "It  now  appears  we  will  be  able  to 
reach  that  hurdle." 

Attempts  to  reach  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  for  comment  on  this  matter  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  were  unsuccessful. 

While  drilling  supporters  were  enthusiastic,  they  were  not  as  happy  as 
when  President  Bush  was  first  elected  and  listed  opening  ANWR  as  one  of 
his  energy  priorities. 

"The  net  effect  of  (this)  election  is  positive,"  said  Kevin  Hand, 
executive  director  of  the  pro-development  lobbying  group  Arctic  Power.  "It 
doesn't  provide  any  assurances  by  any  means  ...  but  considering  the 
condition  we  could  have  been  in  if  various  folks  had  won,  it's  quite 
optimistic . " 

Republicans  will  have  55  seats  in  the  next  U.S.  Senate,  and  they  also 


expanded  their  majority  in  the  House.  With  three  seats  still  undecided 
Thursday,  Republicans  had  won  231  of  the  435  seats  in  the  House. 

Congressman  Don  Young  said  Wednesday  he  is  excited  about  the  prospects 
for  ANWR  legislation  next  session.  "I  think  there  is  a strong  possibility 
of  this  occurring,"  he  said. 

"I  think  this  changes  the  whole  demographics  of  the  program,"  he  said, 
adding  that  prospects  also  look  good  for  additional  gas  pipeline 
legislation  with  Stevens  chairing  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

But  opposition  to  drilling  in  ANWR  won't  fade  away. 

Alaska  Conservation  Foundation  executive  director  Deborah  Williams  said 
she  continues  to  believe  most  Americans  want  the  Arctic  refuge  protected. 
"We  believe  that  level  of  support  will  ultimately  prevail,"  she  said. 

"We're  analyzing  our  options  right  now  in  terms  of  senators  whom  we 
believe  will  understand  the  critical  values  associated  with  protecting 
America's  most  precious  Arctic  coastal  plain  area,"  she  said. 

Williams  emphasized  that  the  environmental  community  isn't  opposed  to 
all  development  in  Alaska. 

"We  support  oil  and  gas  development  on  state  lands,"  she  said.  "We 
support  balanced  oil  and  gas  development  in  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve. 
We  support  the  gas  pipeline.  And  at  the  same  time,  we  believe  balance 
requires  protecting  some  areas." 

Republicans  claimed  Senate  seats  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Florida  and,  perhaps  most  significantly,  in  South  Dakota,  where  Tom 
Daschle,  the  Senate's  minority  leader  and  an  ardent  ANWR  opponent,  was 
upset  by  John  Thune,  a former  Republican  congressman  who  used  the  issue  in 
his  campaign. 

"We  did  end  with  a net  gain  in  terms  of  senators  in  support  of 
development  in  ANWR,"  said  Hand,  of  Arctic  Power.  "But  by  no  means  do  we 
have  the  ability  to  just  roll  through." 

Arctic  Power  is  focused  on  getting  the  level  of  support  in  the  Senate  to 
60  members,  the  number  needed  to  defeat  a filibuster,  he  said.  "That  way, 
we  know  that  when  the  time  comes,  we  have  what  it  takes  despite  whatever 
vehicle  is  used  on  Congress." 

Daily  News  reporter  Don  Hunter  can  be  reached  at  dhunter@adn.com. 
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Report  to  predict  big  changes  in  Arctic 
By  DEFF  SALLOT 
November  1,  2004 

OTTAWA  - Some  time  this  century,  polar  bears  may  disappear  from  Hudson 
Bay.  The  Northwest  Passage  may  become  a busy  shipping  lane,  posing  a 
challenge  to  Canadian  sovereignty.  The  Inuit  of  the  Arctic  may  suffer 
higher  rates  of  skin  cancer  because  of  increased  exposure  to  ultraviolet 
rays . 

These  are  some  of  the  possibilities  outlined  in  a massive  scientific 
study  to  be  presented  next  week  to  senior  government  officials  from  Canada 
and  seven  other  countries  with  Arctic  territory.  It  predicts  profound 
changes  to  the  climate,  wildlife  habitat  and  human  living  conditions  in 
the  Far  North  because  people  living  to  the  south  are  polluting  the  air. 

The  four-year  study  also  suggests  that  what's  happening  in  the  North  is 
the  harbinger  of  changing  climate  conditions  that,  if  unchecked,  will 
eventually  alter  living  conditions  everywhere  on  Earth. 

The  1,400-page  report,  dubbed  "the  brick"  by  the  more  than  250 
scientists  working  on  the  project,  is  to  be  released  Nov.  9 in  Reykjavik 
at  a ministerial  meeting  of  the  Arctic  Council.  The  council  countries  are 


Canada,  Iceland,  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia  and  the  United 
States . 

Portions  of  the  report  were  leaked  Friday  to  The  New  York  Times  by 
scientists  in  Europe,  who  said  they  were  trying  to  thwart  efforts  by  the 
Bush  administration  to  keep  the  study  under  wraps  until  after  the  U.S. 
presidential  election  tomorrow. 

Canadian  officials  familiar  with  the  study  say  there  was  no  political 
interference  from  Washington  on  the  timing  of  the  release,  but  they  agree 
that  the  Bush  administration  has  generally  been  out  of  step  with  an 
emerging  global  consensus  on  the  risks  of  global  warming. 

The  report  warns  that  gases  from  factory  and  vehicular  emissions  are 
accelerating  environmental  changes  in  the  Arctic  - shrinking  glaciers, 
melting  sea  ice,  thawing  permafrost  and  changing  weather  patterns. 

Robert  Corell,  an  American  oceanographer  who  headed  the  study,  detailed 
some  of  the  climate  changes  in  testimony  before  the  U.S.  Congress  this 
year. 

Fie  said  the  average  winter  temperature  in  the  Alaskan  and  Western 
Canadian  North  has  increased  an  average  three  degrees  Celsius  in  the  past 
60  years.  This  is  twice  the  rate  of  temperature  increases  globally. 

Arctic  sea  ice  has  shrunk  by  10  per  cent  in  the  past  three  decades,  he 
said . 

The  permafrost  line,  which  is  important  for  transportation,  petroleum 
exploration  and  construction,  will  retreat  north  by  about  300  kilometres 
this  century  - if  trends  continue. 

The  research,  which  has  been  previewed  in  technical  publications  and  at 
seminars  in  recent  months,  suggests  that  people  living  in  the  Arctic  will 
find  their  world  radically  altered  within  a generation  or  two. 

With  warming  temperatures  and  pools  of  stagnant  water  in  the  summer, 
they'll  have  to  worry  for  the  first  time  about  diseases  carried  by 
mosquitoes . 

The  beaver  population  in  Alaska  is  moving  north,  causing  worries  about 
the  kinds  of  diseases  it  carries. 

Inuit  hunters  are  falling  through  ice  more  frequently.  In  European 
Nordic  regions,  birch  trees  are  supplanting  lichen  pastures  that  have  been 
the  main  food  source  for  reindeer. 

Dr.  Corell  told  the  Commonwealth  North  education  group  in  Alaska  that 
dramatically  shifting  wind  patterns  mean  indigenous  people  can  no  longer 
depend  on  the  wind  to  help  them  make  their  way  across  an  Arctic  landscape 
that  has  few  distinguishing  physical  features  to  help  navigate. 

As  sea  ice  disappears,  polar  bears,  which  rely  on  the  ability  to  move  on 
ice  to  hunt  seals,  will  be  forced  ashore.  But  they  don't  have  the  ability 
to  forage  for  food  on  land.  Dr.  Corell  said. 
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Beginning  about  70  years  ago,  some  traditional  Flopi  formulated  a message 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  there  was  a rising  danger  that  humankind's 
lack  of  spiritual  attention  to  the  world  was  going  to  lead  to  disaster. 

The  form  this  disaster  would  take  was  that  there  would  be  violent  storms 
and  all  kinds  of  disruption  that  would  eventually  threaten  human  beings 
around  the  world.  It  had  happened  before,  they  said,  and  all  signs, 
including  ancient  prophecies,  are  that  it  will  happen  again.  The 
individual  who  emerged  as  spokesperson  for  this  was  Thomas  Banyacya.  A 


very  interesting  element  to  the  message  was  that  proof  of  their  message 
was  to  be  found  in  the  American's  own  libraries  and  scientific  papers. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  this  is  happening,  just  as  the  traditional 
Hopi  predicted,  and  the  major  leadership  of  the  world  is  not  acting  in  an 
effective  way  to  meet  the  threat.  This  August,  the  Bush  administration 
finally  issued  a statement  acknowledging  that  human  activity  may  be 
contributing  to  global  warming.  If  you  think  that  radical  Islamic 
terrorism  is  scary,  wait  until  you  see  global  warming. 

Scientists  are  certain  that  greenhouse  gasses,  especially  C02,  have  a 
history  of  altering  global  climate  patterns,  a history  that  goes  back 
perhaps  at  least  900  million  years.  A dramatic  but  widely-held  theory  is 
that  600  million  years  ago  the  earth  was  an  ice  ball  trapped  in  a glacial 
period  and  that  it  escaped  this  seemingly  permanent  condition  when 
volcanoes  released  enough  C02  into  the  atmosphere  to  create  a greenhouse 
effect  which  warmed  things  up  to  perhaps  an  average  temperature  of  120  F, 
causing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  of  rain  which  trapped  the  C02  and 
put  it  back  in  the  earth.  Eventually  the  earth  stabilized.  That  was  when 
the  dramatic  proliferation  of  life  forms,  including  multi-cellular  animals 
appeared.  There  is  pretty  good  evidence  to  support  this  theory.  The  ice 
may  have  been  a kilometer  thick.  Greenhouse  gases  do  cause  climate  change. 

The  earth  is  getting  warmer  and  its  average  temperature  has  risen  about 
one  degree  Fahrenheit  since  1830  - at  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  The  last  20  years  have  been  the  warmest  in  12,000  years  and 
the  warming  trend  is  worldwide.  People  who  study  tree  rings  find  evidence 
that  in  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  rate  of  change 
in  the  climate  and  among  the  best  evidence  for  the  effect  of  this  change 
is  that  glaciers,  worldwide,  are  receding  and  disappearing.  There  are 
glaciers  in  the  Central  Andes.  Even  there,  glaciers  have  been  retreating 
dramatically.  Some  are  retreating  at  the  rate  of  almost  100  feet  per  year. 
They  could  be  gone  entirely  in  50  years.  Forty  percent  of  the  ice  has 
disappeared  in  some  places.  In  others,  numerous  glaciers  have  already 
disappeared.  For  thousands  of  years,  glaciers  have  maintained  a record  of 
what  has  happened  over  the  centuries.  Scientists  collect  ice  cores  from 
the  tropics  and  the  polar  regions.  They  contain  the  history  of  climate 
going  back  to  a half  million  years.  Ice  cores  record  that  C02  never  got 
higher  than  300  parts  per  million.  Today,  we  find  360  ppm,  strong  (even 
irrefutable)  evidence  that  humans  are  contributing  to  dramatic  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere.  Scientists  suspect  there  is  a threshold 
beyond  which  dramatic  and  irreversible  and  unpredictable  climate  change 
could  be  triggered. 

The  impact  of  the  climate  change  we  have  already  can  be  seen  in  Alaska. 
In  just  30  years,  Alaska's  temperature  has  risen  an  average  of  five 
degrees  and  glaciers  there  are  melting.  Since  1995  some  have  receded  10  to 
20  feet  a year.  And  the  rate  of  change  may  be  accelerating.  Climatologists 
are  alarmed.  In  50  years  there  may  be  no  glaciers  in  Glacier  National  Park 
Fossil  fuels  are  changing  the  chemistry  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  the 
northern  areas  that  will  experience  this  warming  first.  In  Alaska,  the 
first  thing  is  the  melting  of  the  permafrost.  This  thawing  could  spread  in 
just  five  years.  Already  telephone  poles  are  leaning  and  the  ground  is 
opening  up  in  places,  leaving  holes  in  the  land.  The  Alaska  pipeline  was 
built  on  the  permafrost,  but  there  was  no  planning  for  the  possibility  the 
permafrost  might  melt  and  the  pipeline  is  threatened. 

But  the  most  devastating  short-term  impact  may  be  from  the  unexpected. 
There  are  120  million  acres  of  forest  in  Alaska,  and  these  forests  are 
beginning  to  die  on  millions  of  acres.  The  destruction  has  been  rapid  and 
devastating  and  trees  on  three  million  acres  have  already  been  killed  by 
insect  infestation.  Some  species  which  threaten  forests  thrive  in  warmer 
weather,  like  the  spruce  bark  beetle,  which  eats  the  bark.  These  beetles 
arrived  with  the  onset  of  warmer  weather  and  in  some  places  there  are  so 
many  beetles  that  people  have  been  forced  to  abandoned  their  homes  and 
cabins.  In  southern  Alaska,  more  trees  have  died  in  a few  years  than  in 
the  previous  70  years. 

In  East  Africa  it  rained  excessively  in  traditionally  arid  lands  and 
this  led  to  extensive  flooding  which  overwhelmed  the  water  management 
systems.  One  result  was  a cholera  epidemic  from  contaminated  water.  The 


mosquito  population  exploded  and  a malaria  epidemic  ensued  in  places  in 
Kenya  where  mosquitoes  were  previously  rare  or  unknown.  People  blamed  El 
Nino,  but  global  warming  probably  had  a hand  in  the  disasters.  The 
problems  didn't  end  there.  As  the  earth  heats  up,  the  land  dries  up. 

Moisture  is  released  through  evaporation  into  the  atmosphere,  making  it 
available  for  weather  events.  Thus  there  is  flooding,  record  rainfalls  and 
sometimes  storms  stronger  than  previously.  While  one  place  is  experiencing 
flooding,  other  places  experience  drought.  California  is  flooded,  while 
Indonesia  experiences  drought.  It  is  just  like  the  Hopi  warned. 

The  natural  climate  system  can  change  rapidly.  If  it  happened  rapidly  in 
the  past,  it  could  happen  in  the  future.  Temperature  records  are  being 
broken.  It  seems  inevitable  that  we  will  reach  four  times  the  C02  levels 
in  the  atmosphere  from  a century  ago  and  maybe  soon.  Of  all  the  emissions 
sent  up  today,  fully  half  will  still  be  in  the  atmosphere  100  years  from 
now.  By  the  time  we  can  prove  beyond  a doubt  that  human  activity  is 
causing  the  warming,  it  will  be  far  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

American  politicians,  who  compete  among  themselves  selling  visions  of 
wishful  thinking  from  everything  from  the  economy  to  terrorism  have  not 
performed  well  in  facing  this  threat.  Earlier  this  year  a movie,  "The  Day 
After  Tomorrow",  dramatized  (and  action-adventurized)  sudden  global 
freezing  (an  after  effect  of  warming),  but  even  if  the  climate  changes  are 
much  less  dramatic  than  depicted  in  this  movie,  the  question  arises:  what 
about  the  day  after  the  day  after  tomorrow?  The  U.S.  governme  nt  does  see 
climate  change  as  a national  security  threat,  but  it's  actually  much 
greater  than  that.  It  is  a threat  to  species  survival.  Ours,  and  many 
others . 

John  C.  Mohawk  Ph.D.,  columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today, 
is  an  author  and  professor  in  the  Center  for  the  Americas 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 
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Alaskan  villages  in  hot  water 

Rising  temperatures  melt  ice  barriers,  imperil  communities 
Tomas  Alex  Tizon,  Los  Angeles  Times 
November  7,  2004 

Newtok,  Alaska  - The  boys  hunt  for  mastodon  bones  on  the  tundra  as  the 
women  and  girls  gather  salmonberries  from  their  secret  spots  in  the  hills. 

The  men  keep  busy  with  various  manly  things,  fishing  and  fixing  roofs  and 
hauling  water  from  the  community  well. 

It's  another  sunny  afternoon  in  this  Inuk  village  of  340  on  Alaska's 
west  coast,  and  there  isn't  the  slightest  hint  that  life  is  approaching  a 
cataclysmic  change.  In  as  few  as  10  years,  the  whole  village  will  be 
swallowed  up  by  a torrent  of  water  from  the  Ninglick  River,  and  an  ancient 
way  of  life  will  be  erased. 

"It's  like  a razor  blade  down  there,  just  chopping  away  at  the  beach," 
says  Phil  Kusayak,  the  school  custodian,  eyeing  the  waves  in  the  near 
distance.  "Pretty  soon,  it'll  all  be  water." 

For  thousands  of  years,  ice  shelves  and  permafrost  along  Alaska's  coast 
acted  as  shields  against  storms  and  tidal  forces,  but  rising  temperatures 
have  melted  much  of  these  natural  barriers,  leaving  Newtok' s shoreline 
vulnerable  to  a relentless  barrage  of  waves. 

The  Ninglick  River,  which  has  eaten  away  3,320  feet  of  beach  in  the  past 
50  years,  is  accelerating  toward  Newtok  at  a rate  of  110  feet  a year.  The 
town  dump  was  washed  away,  and  now  the  barge  landing,  critical  for 


receiving  supplies,  has  begun  to  crumble. 

Villages  all  across  Alaska  have  been  affected  by  the  warming  trend. 
Temperatures  in  polar  regions  have  risen  about  2 degrees  per  decade  over 
the  past  30  years.  This  has  exacerbated  the  naturally  occurring  erosion 
that  plagues  more  than  180  of  Alaska's  coastal  and  riverine  villages. 

According  to  a report  released  10  months  ago  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  now  the  Government  Accountability  Office,  about  two  dozen  villages 
are  threatened  and  four  are  in  "imminent  danger"  - and  none  more  so  than 
Newtok,  where  the  erosion  rate  is  faster  than  anywhere  else. 

But  Newtok  residents  aren't  panicking,  because  they  have  a plan:  to  move 
the  entire  village,  buildings  and  all,  to  a spot  across  the  river,  9 miles 
away  on  the  north  end  of  Nelson  Island. 

Villagers  obtained  the  site  for  their  new  home  in  a land  swap  with  the 
federal  government  in  April.  The  town,  which  proposed  the  swap,  got  11,000 
acres  on  Nelson  in  exchange  for  giving  up  their  village  plus  12,000 
adjacent  acres,  all  of  which  will  become  part  of  a wildlife  refuge  that  is 
already  mostly  tundra  and  marsh. 

The  move  would  be  unprecedented  - if  it  happens. 

Tribal  leaders,  who  commissioned  an  engineering  study  this  year,  said 
the  move  could  cost  $50  million  to  $100  million.  Estimates  from  the  GAO 
indicate  the  number  could  be  as  high  as  $400  million.  Nobody  knows  where 
the  money  will  come  from. 

After  Newtok,  there  would  be  Kivalina,  Koyukuk,  Shishmaref  and  20  others 
The  cost  to  relocate,  or  barricade,  all  the  villages  threatened  by  erosion 
would  be  unimaginable. 

Officials  acknowledge  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  but  the  cost  and 
complexity  of  relocating  a village  have  proved  daunting.  It  would  require 
the  coordination  of  several  state  and  federal  agencies,  and  no  agency  or 
politician  has  dared  to  take  the  lead.  By  default,  the  Newtok  people  have 
been  left  to  save  themselves. 

Right  now,  their  relocation  fund  stands  at  zero. 

Stanley  Tom  knows  better  than  anyone  what  is  at  stake. 

Tom,  44,  is  the  village  grocer.  He  is  short  and  bespectacled,  with  a 
wispy  black  mustache  and  eyes  that,  of  late,  have  been  twitchy.  The 
village  has  placed  the  entire  burden  of  the  relocation  on  his  shoulders. 
Ask  villagers  about  the  move  and  they  will  respond  with  some  version  of 
"Ask  Stanley." 

He  is  a Yupik  Inuk,  born  and  raised  in  this  community  on  the  outer 
fringe  of  the  Yukon  Kuskokwim  Delta.  He  is  a two-time  college  dropout,  but 
one  of  only  a few  in  town  with  any  education  past  high  school,  and,  most 
important,  the  only  one  who  remotely  understands  the  language  of 
bureaucrats . 

In  a village  that  depends  on  government  funding  for  its  most  basic 
services,  Tom  is  the  lifeline  to  the  outside  world.  He  has  initiated  much 
of  the  planning  for  the  move. 

"I'm  it,"  Tom  says  with  a sigh.  "There's  no  one  else  here  who  can  do  it. 

Ted  Stevens,  one  of  Alaska's  U.S.  senators,  convened  a hearing  in 
Anchorage  this  summer  so  village  leaders  could  plead  for  assistance  from 
local,  state  and  federal  officials,  but  there  was  no  resolution. 

"Of  course  we're  concerned.  We  don't  want  these  villages  to  be  washed 
away,"  says  Stevens  aide  Courtney  Schikora.  "But  it's  not  something  we 
have  a solution  for  right  now." 

If  the  village  can't  be  relocated  for  economic  or  other  reasons,  the 
only  viable  alternative,  government  officials  say,  would  be  to  move  the 
residents  (but  no  buildings)  to  an  existing  community,  such  as  Bethel, 
population  5,700,  about  100  miles  east.  Village  leaders  say  such  a move 
would  mean  the  end  of  the  Newtok  people  as  a distinct  tribe. 

From  the  air,  the  village  looks  like  a cluster  of  barnacles  clinging  to 
the  edge  of  an  immense  green  plain.  On  the  ground,  Newtok  is  a motley 
collection  of  about  70  small  wood-frame  homes  built  along  several  hundred 
feet  of  boardwalks  that  roll  and  bend  with  the  terrain. 

The  Newtoks,  whose  ancestors  called  themselves  Qaluyaarmiut,  or  "dip  net 
people,"  have  occupied  this  region  for  at  least  2,000  years.  The  people 
here  know  about  moving.  At  least  the  older  ones.  Like  all  traditional 
Yupik  Inuit,  the  Newtoks  were  nomadic  until  the  20th  century,  although 


they  confined  their  travels  to  campsites  on  and  around  Nelson  Island  and 
along  the  Ninglick. 

When  the  Newtoks  moved  from  camp  to  camp,  they  brought  only  what  they 
could  carry  on  boats.  Their  homes  were  made  of  sod. 

Newtok  became  permanent  55  years  ago.  Western  ways,  such  as  mandatory 
school  attendance,  required  a stationary  existence.  Now  the  Newtoks  have 
something  they've  never  had  before:  infrastructure. 

The  plan,  in  theory,  calls  for  relocating  those  buildings  that  would  be 
more  economical  to  move  than  to  rebuild,  such  as  the  school,  built  in 
2001;  the  new  medical  clinic,  finished  just  this  year;  the  "washeteria, " 
with  its  washers,  dryers  and  water  tanks;  and  the  town's  two  electrical 
generators  and  their  outbuildings.  Why  new  facilities  were  built  even 
though  the  Ninglick  was  fast-approaching  is  a testament  to  poor  planning 
and,  in  some  ways,  to  a collective  denial  that  the  village  was  doomed. 

In  addition  to  those  buildings,  villagers  would  like  to  move  their  homes. 
Only  houses  built  on  pilings  would  be  considered.  Many  of  the  older  homes 
may  be  too  fragile  to  uproot. 

Large  buildings  would  likely  be  broken  into  sections,  then  transported 
either  by  barge  during  the  summer  or  on  giant  sleds  pushed  or  pulled  by 
tractors  across  the  frozen  Ninglick  during  the  winter.  The  move  could  take 
place  over  months  or  even  years,  as  funds  become  available. 

"What's  being  talked  about  here  ...  hasn't  been  done  before,"  says 
Christie  Miller  of  Alaska's  Department  of  Community  and  Economic 
Development.  Miller  visited  Newtok  in  August,  and  was  alarmed  at  the 
erosion  rate. 

Andrea  Elconin,  project  manager  for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
Anchorage,  says  everyone  is  waiting  for  Congress  to  "tag  one  agency  to 
take  the  lead"  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  threatened  villages.  Without 
a guiding  agency,  she  and  others  say,  projects  such  as  Newtok' s relocation 
could  drift  for  years. 

Meanwhile,  Stanley  Tom  spends  much  of  his  time  talking  on  the  phone  and 
corresponding  by  e-mail.  "I  guess  I'm  the  lead  agency,"  he  says. 

He  communicates  with  a large  array  of  engineers,  scientists,  politicians 
and  bureaucrats.  After  one  phone  call,  he  takes  a trip  to  the  barge 
landing,  a short  ride  away  on  an  all-terrain  vehicle.  The  ground  is  mushy 
all  the  way  to  the  river  shore.  The  Ninglick,  an  unusually  wide,  slate- 
colored  waterway  that  connects  Baird  Inlet  with  the  Bering  Sea,  spreads 
out  to  the  horizon,  with  the  shore  of  Nelson  Island  visible  as  a thin, 
dark  line  in  the  distance. 

"Where's  the  landing?"  someone  asks. 

"We're  on  it,"  Tom  says. 

Where  once  there  was  a gently  sloping  beach  with  a dock,  there  is  now  an 
abrupt  cutoff,  like  a small  cliff.  The  dock,  its  foundation  undercut  by 
waves,  has  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  Next  to  the  old  pilings  lies 
a shipping  container  on  its  side.  It,  too,  has  fallen  off  the  edge.  Two 
more  shipping  containers  sit  at  the  edge,  ready  to  fall  any  day.  All  it 
will  take  is  a storm  or  a strong  wind. 
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Indian  leaders  call  for  healing  following  election 

"Effects  that  political  rhetoric ...  have  on  American  Indian  business  people" 
Sam  Lewin 
November  3,  2004 

Stressing  they  are  not  calling  anyone  a racist,  a group  of  American 
Indian  leaders  have  called  for  a conference  following  comments  made  in  the 


heat  of  California's  election  by  Governor  Arnold  Schwarzenegger. 

Officials  with  the  American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  California  say 
they  want  to  address  the  environment  of  "racism  against  American  Indian 
business  people  that  has  been  fueled  by  Governor  Schwarzenegger's  remarks 
against  American  Indians  in  California." 

Schwarzenegger  said  "the  Indians  are  ripping  us  off"  while  speaking 
against  Proposition  70,  a measure  that  according  to  the  California 
Secretary  of  State  "grants  exclusive  tribal  gaming  rights;  no  limits  on 
number  of  machines,  facilities,  types  of  games  on  Indian  land,"  The 
legislation,  rejected  by  the  California  voters,  would  have  given  tribes 
compacts  that  last  99  years. 

Chamber  representatives  say  they  have  received  "numerous  racist  comments 
and  actions  against  us  as  a minority  people  while  attending  meetings  and 
events  as  part  of  our  efforts  working  on  behalf  of  American  Indian 
businesses . " 

"We  are  not  calling  the  governor  a racist,  however,  we  are  compelled  to 
address  the  "racist"  effects  that  his  political  rhetoric  has  had  on 
American  Indian  business  people  - a long  misunderstood  minority  who  are 
working  towards  the  American  dream  like  any  other  group,"  said  Chamber 
President  Tracy  Stanhoff,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Prairie  Band 
Potawatomi  Nation  and  a small  business  owner. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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State's  native  voters  face  challenges 
By  JODI  RAVE  - Missoulian 
November  3,  2004 

RONAN  - They  lost  a Native  voter.  "Fle's  large.  Fle's  really  dark.  And  he 
has  a really  booming  voice,"  said  Ruth  Quequesah,  a volunteer  vote 
coordinator  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  who  has  worked  for  months 
to  register  voters  and  get  them  to  the  polls  Tuesday. 

Quequesah  felt  the  citizen  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  was  treated  unfairly  at  the  polls  because  he  was  Native.  And  when 
an  election  judge  in  Poison  failed  to  offer  him  a provisional  ballot,  the 
man  left  the  polling  place  upset.  Fie  never  did  return  to  vote. 

It  was  just  the  sort  of  situation  Get-Out-the-Vote  volunteers  hoped  to 
avoid.  And  it  was  the  reason  students  at  the  University  of  Montana's 
Indian  Law  Clinic  canvassed  Montana's  seven  reservations  on  Election  Day 
with  nearly  50  lawyers  and  student  volunteers. 

A volunteer  assigned  to  the  Poison  site  was  traveling  between  polls  when 
the  tribal  citizen  failed  to  present  proper  identification. 

The  Indian  Law  Clinic  students'  effort  to  protect  Native  voters  was  part 
of  a national  plan  organized  by  the  Native  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  said  Eli  Parker  of  the  Indian 
Law  Clinic. 

The  three  most  common  barriers  preventing  Native  people  from  voting  are 
restrictive  state  election  laws,  poorly  prepared  election  officials  and 
misinformed  voters. 

Native  voters  received  increased  attention  from  political  candidates 
this  fall,  particularly  in  tight  elections.  And  considerable  effort  went 
into  making  sure  their  votes  were  counted. 

On  Election  Day,  U.S.  District  Judge  Lawrence  Piersol  issued  a 
restraining  order  against  Republican  poll  workers  who  were  charged  with 
intimidating  Native  voters  on  South  Dakota's  Yankton  Reservation. 

Sen.  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.,  was  counting  on  the  Native  vote  in  his  race 


against  Republican  lohn  Thune. 

"The  Flathead  Reservation  isn't  as  contentious  as  other  reservations/' 
said  Rhonda  Swaney  of  the  Indian  Law  Clinic.  "We're  a smaller  problem  than 
other  reservations . We're  not  as  visible." 

Yet  Quequesah  and  Anita  Big  Springs,  a coordinator  with  Native  Action,  a 
nonprofit  Get-Out-the-Vote  organization,  could  rattle  off  a list  of  tribal 
citizens  who  met  "antagonistic"  election  judges  on  Tuesday. 

In  Lake  County,  with  22  precincts  and  88  election  judges,  there  are  less 
than  a handful  of  Native  judges  although  tribal  members  make  up  nearly  25 
percent  of  the  population. 

If  the  ratio  was  balanced,  there  would  be  at  least  one  Native  election 
judge  in  every  precinct,  said  Big  Springs.  She  said  complaints  to  the  Lake 
County  election  administrator  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

But  that  hasn't  stopped  poll  watchers  from  taking  a seat  at  precincts  to 
put  Native  people  at  ease,  said  Big  Springs.  "Through  this  process,  we've 
made  major  inroads." 

Months  of  registering  voters  and  getting  them  to  the  polls  paid  off.  In 
Lake  County,  which  encompasses  most  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  some  2, 
200  new  voters  were  registered.  Quequesah  and  Big  Springs  said  their  60 
volunteers  alone  registered  about  half  those  new  voters  since  September. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Flelena  Independent  Record;  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises 
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COLUMNIST  DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD:  Tribes  show  some  poll  clout 
November  6,  2004 

Ahh,  the  week  after  elections;  losers  scratch  their  heads,  and  winners 
are  misty-eyed  with  victory.  Me?  I'm  both  disappointed  and  glad  at  the 
outcome  of  some  the  election  results.  I am  extremely  pleased  with  the 
growing  numbers  of  American  Indian  voters.  It  means  we  are  recognizing  how 
mainstream  America  affects  us.  It  means  we  are  realizing  we  can  make  a 
difference. 

I am  disappointed  we  are  saddled  with  another  four  years  of  the  Bush 
administration.  In  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  there  is  a foreboding  - the 
feeling  the  nation  is  in  for  a rough  ride. 

And  I am  disappointed  with  South  Dakota:  The  state  lost  a good  man  in 
Sen.  Tom  Daschle.  Daschle  had  worked  his  way  into  a very  powerful  position 
that  benefited  the  state.  I interviewed  him  a few  years  ago,  when  he  cut 
the  ribbon  for  a new  Indian  health  clinic  in  Sisseton,  S.D.  I was 
impressed  with  him. 

I looked  at  the  county-by-county  results  of  the  Senate  race  and  found 
Indian  people  came  out  in  big  numbers  for  Daschle. 

That  was  true  in  the  2000  election,  when  Republican  lohn  Thune  took  a 

beating  at  the  hands  of  the  Lakota  and  Dakota.  Sen.  Tim  lohnson's  support 
from  the  tribes  pushed  him  over  the  top. 

Apparently,  Thune  took  another  look  at  the  tribes  and  realized  they  were 
a force  to  contend  with.  Then,  he  did  some  work  on  the  reservations. 

There  were  significant  numbers  of  voters  in  Sioux,  Rolla  and  Rolette 
counties  of  North  Dakota  for  Democratic  gubernatorial  candidate  Doe  Satrom 
but  it  wasn't  enough.  Satrom  did  get  around  to  the  reservations  and  showed 
his  concern  for  our  needs,  but  we  are  a state  of  the  status  quo:  If  the 

guy  in  office  isn't  doing  too  badly,  we  keep  him,  I was  told. 

I learned  about  this  status-quo  inclination  on  North  Dakota's  part  from 
lames  Neilson,  a retired  history  and  economics  professor  at  Mayville  (N.D. 
) State  University  and  Sunday's  "Prairie  Voices"  interview  subject.  In 
addition,  of  course.  Gov.  lohn  Hoeven  has  been  pretty  good  governor.  I 
like  Satrom,  but  I don't  think  North  Dakota  will  be  disappointed  with 


Hoeven's  governorship.  But  I do  wish  he  were  a little  more  concerned  about 
the  needs  of  Indian  people  - we  are,  after  all,  part  of  the  state,  too. 

Minnesota,  the  state  that  elected  independent  Hesse  Ventura,  showed  they 
were  not  status  quo  and  supported  John  Kerry. 

On  reservations,  the  Red  Lake  and  White  Earth  tribes  upset  state  Rep. 

Doug  Lindgren,  R-Bagley,  who  had  led  late  into  election  night.  When  the 
reservations  votes  arrived  that  night,  Brita  Sailer  won  by  a wide  margin 
over  Lindgren.  Sailer  probably  still  is  smiling. 

Part  of  the  Indian  turnout  in  Minnesota  was  stimulated  by  Gov.  Tim 
Pawlenty's  strong-arm  approach  to  tribes  regarding  casino  revenue. 

Pawlenty  wants  a big  share  of  the  casino  revenues  and  said  that  if  the 
state  doesn't  get  it,  he  would  work  to  bring  in  private  casinos. 

Before  all  that  publicity  about  casinos  paying  into  the  state  hit  the 
news,  the  Prairie  Island  Indian  community  gave  the  national  Republican 
convention  event  $10,000.  After  some  mean  and  what  some  Democrats  called 
race-baitng  ads  - ads  that  said  "They  (the  Democrats)  would  rather  tax 
average  citizens  than  have  tribal  casinos  pay  their  fair  share"  - Prairie 
Island  asked  for  their  money  back.  Tribal  leaders  weren't  pleased  with  the 
GOP's  attitude,  I suspect. 

I chuckled  at  their  response  and  would  have  raised  my  hand  for  a winner 
slap,  if  I were  at  Prairie  Island. 

Indians'  voting  strength  and  mention  in  the  news  tells  me  we  are 
beginning  to  take  our  place  at  the  big  table.  Indian  people  are  a new 
trend  in  political  systems. 

Yet,  we  should  remember  to  maintain  that  vision  of  who  we  are.  Remember 
tribal  governments  held  us  together  for  thousands  of  years  and  in  times  of 
great  adversity  - they  were  good  governments.  Today,  our  new  tribal 
governments,  which  were  fashioned  after  the  federal  government  in  the 
middle  1900s,  are  struggling  to  find  a way  to  good  government.  Last,  we 
need  to  remember  we  have  a responsibility  to  the  nation  and  people  - we 
are,  after  all,  still  stewards  of  Turtle  Island. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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Voter  ID  suits  remain  unfiled 

GOP  official  expects  more  charges  of  voting  problems. 

By  Denise  Ross,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
November  5,  2004 

South  Dakota  Republican  Party  executive  director  Hason  Glodt  said  he 
expects  more  charges  of  voter  intimidation  on  Nov.  2,  even  though  the 
group  that  made  those  charges  after  the  Dune  1 election  has  not  made  good 
on  its  promise  to  sue. 

"When  those  allegations  were  first  made,  they  were  baseless,"  Glodt  said. 

He  was  referring  to  charges  made  in  the  media  by  the  nonprofit  American 
Indian  voting-rights  group  Four  Directions  Committee. 

Days  after  South  Dakota's  special  U.S.  House  election  on  Dune  1,  Four 
Directions  executive  director  Bret  Healy  said  his  group  had  identified 
between  15  and  20  voters  wrongfully  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  they 
lacked  photo  identification. 

"Something  broke  down  in  South  Dakota's  election  process,  and  we're 
going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  ensure  this  doesn't  happen  again,"  Healy 
said  a week  after  the  election. 


Healy  said  then  that  Four  Directions  would  file  lawsuits  in  federal 
court  in  Rapid  City,  Pierre  and  Sioux  Falls  on  grounds  of  civil-rights 
violations.  At  the  time,  Healy  said  he  wanted  a federal  court  to  overturn 
South  Dakota's  voter  ID  law. 

Under  the  state  law  passed  in  2003,  voters  should  present  a photo  ID 
when  voting.  In  lieu  of  presenting  a photo  ID,  voters  can  sign  an 
affidavit  attesting  to  their  identity. 

On  Dune  1,  the  first  statewide  election  under  the  new  law,  reports  were 
prevalent  of  election  workers  turning  away  voters  rather  than  offering 
them  an  affidavit. 

Glodt  said  he  doesn't  believe  Four  Directions  officials  ever  intended 
to  sue. 

"They  were  simply  playing  politics.  Unfortunately,  we  expect  it  to 
happen  again,"  Glodt  said. 

Healy  said  Friday  that  he  decided  to  back  off  the  lawsuits  after  the 
state  Election  Board  passed  a regulation  that  requires  signs  explaining 
the  affidavit  option  to  be  posted  in  polling  places.  And  he  said  Four 
Directions  didn't  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  suits. 

"We  never  filed  suit  because  I didn't  put  enough  money  together  yet.  I 
emphasize  'yet,'"  Healy  said.  "The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  those  aren't 
baseless.  Dust  because  they  didn't  go  to  the  courthouse  door  ...  we  chose 
to  use  the  process  to  address  it.  That's  why  we  have  the  sign  requirement; 
it's,  in  large  measure,  because  Four  Directions  was  pushing  for  that  kind 
of  information  to  be  out  there." 

Contact  Denise  Ross  at  394-8438  or  denise . ross(3rapidcityjournal . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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A reservation ' s relentless  poverty 
By  Evelyn  Nieves 
The  Washington  Post 
November  8,  2004 

PINE  RIDGE,  S.D.  - When  the  president  came  to  town,  Geraldine  Blue  Bird 
was  lucky  enough  to  be  living  in  a four-room  shack  with  28  other  people. 

Had  she  been  better  off.  President  Clinton's  1999  summer  "poverty  tour" 
to  the  Oglala  Lakota  Sioux  reservation  might  have  overlooked  her  house 
among  all  the  other  cabins  and  trailers  doing  hard  time  in  her 
neighborhood.  But  even  in  the  poorest  patch  of  the  poorest  place  in  the 
country,  the  Blue  Bird  residence  stood  out. 

Children  spilled  out  the  doors,  plywood  covered  the  windows,  and  an 
outhouse  stood  near  the  wreck  of  a pop-up  camper  - used  as  an  extra 
bedroom  - in  the  back  yard.  When  Clinton  touched  down  here  to  point  out 
that  parts  of  the  United  States  were  as  in  need  of  help  as  developing 
countries,  he  called  on  Blue  Bird. 

Soon  after,  she  received  a call  from  Ronald  Dozoretz,  a Washington 
psychiatrist  and  husband  of  a major  Democratic  Party  fund-raiser.  He  was 
buying  her  a four-bedroom  double-wide  mobile  home  - what  color  did  she 
want? 

Now,  Blue  Bird's  double-wide,  baby  blue  with  black  shutters,  is  the 
biggest  house  on  her  block.  It  only  looks  small,  since  she  still  takes  in 
about  two  dozen  children  and  young  people,  along  with  her  son,  daughter 
and  four  grandchildren . 

Pick  a day  and  kids  are  sprawling  and  roller-skating  across  the  living 
room,  running  around  the  bald  front  yard  and  climbing  on  the  pine  ramp  out 
front  that  Blue  Bird,  who  is  48  and  has  congestive  heart  failure,  needs 


for  hen  wheelchair. 

Still,  she  and  everyone  else  here  will  tell  you  that  her  house  was  the 
best  thing  to  come  out  of  the  first  presidential  visit  to  a reservation  in 
more  than  60  years. 

Many  people  say  it  was  the  only  good  thing.  Five  years  after  that  visit, 
all  the  hopes  Clinton  stirred  have  amounted  to  very  little.  The  house 
across  the  street  from  Blue  Bird's  still  has  no  windows  and  no  running 
water.  Same  goes  for  the  one  next  to  it,  and  the  one  next  to  that  one. 
Beyond  this  neighborhood  of  brittle  hovels,  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  is 
besieged  by  problems  decades  in  the  making  and  beyond  its  ability  to  fix. 

More  Lakotas  who  had  left  are  returning  to  the  Plains,  preferring  to 
live  among  their  own  people  rather  than  in  relative  comfort  on  the  outside 
But  failings  of  the  federal  government  - from  mismanaging  Indian  money 
held  in  trust  to  shortchanging  programs  it  is  legally  bound  to  fund  - 
continually  undermine  efforts  at  self-help  here. 

Things  are  not  much  better  on  some  other  reservations.  The  Navajos  in 
the  Southwest,  the  Crow  tribe  in  Montana  and  the  Comanches  in  Oklahoma  are 
also  poor,  while  some  other  tribes  - even  without  casinos  - have  seen 
their  living  standards  rise  in  recent  decades. 

But  Native  American  poverty  rarely  makes  the  national  political  agenda. 
The  federal  government  has  acknowledged  it  has  grossly  mishandled  money  it 
began  collecting  in  the  late  1880s,  when  it  leased  reservation  land  to  oil 
mining  and  timber  interests  and  held  the  proceeds  in  trust  for  Indians. 

The  government  owes  Native  Americans  billions,  but  a class-action 
lawsuit  filed  eight  years  ago  on  behalf  of  nearly  500,000  Indians  is  still 
unresolved . 

Meanwhile,  on  Pine  Ridge,  three  and  four  families  live  in  single-family 
houses,  more  than  eight  out  of  10  people  are  out  of  work,  and  more  than 
half  the  people,  helpless  against  disconnect  notices,  have  no  phone  in  any 
given  month. 

The  Lakota  can  revel  in  a few  hopeful  signs.  Tribal  culture  is 
undergoing  a renaissance,  after  decades  during  which  the  federal 
government  put  Indian  children  into  English-language-only  boarding  schools 
and  banned  sun  dances.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  College  graduated  179 
students  this  spring,  its  largest  class  since  it  was  accredited  in  1983. 

And  the  bison,  nearly  killed  off  during  the  Gold  Rush  and  the  westward 
expansion,  are  returning.  In  Dune,  a seed  herd  of  15  yearlings  was  brought 
to  the  reservation  in  the  hope  that  they  will  become  multitudes. 

But  barely  a week  passes  here  without  a fresh  roadside  cross  going  up 
for  yet  another  car-accident  victim,  or  a cloud  of  black  smoke  rising  from 
yet  another  trailer  fire. 

One  afternoon,  as  the  remains  of  two  trailers  smoldered  on  the  horizon  - 
propane  fires,  most  likely  - Blue  Bird  was  sitting  in  her  kitchen,  minding 
eight  children,  from  4 months  to  12  years  old,  as  they  watched  a "Scooby 
Doo"  cartoon. 

The  screen  door  kept  banging  open  and  shut,  with  kids  going  in  and  out, 
letting  the  flies  inside.  Fingerprints  were  all  over  the  walls,  footprints 
all  over  the  floor.  "Auntie  Geraldine"  was  grateful  the  house  was  still  in 
one  piece. 

"A  lot  of  people  get  donated  trailers,"  she  said,  "but  the  trailers  are 
already  falling  apart  when  they  get  them." 

Blue  Bird  gets  by  on  $1,480  a month  in  Social  Security  disability 
benefits  and  boxes  of  food  the  Agriculture  Department  hands  out  in  poor 
rural  communities.  Fler  wards  - children  of  relatives  or  neighbors  whom  she 
takes  care  of  for  weeks,  months  or  years  at  a time  - keep  her  creative 
with  money,  she  said. 

"I  can  stretch  one  can  of  soup  to  four,"  she  said. 

Still,  she  is  always  worried. 

Blue  Bird  was  due  to  drive  to  Rapid  City,  118  miles  away,  the  next  day 
to  have  a tumor  removed  from  her  back,  and  she  was  feeling  her  mortality. 
Even  after  she  had  gastric-bypass  surgery  and  lost  nearly  200  pounds  in 
three  years,  her  body,  burdened  with  diabetes  and  hypertension  as  well  as 
heart  problems,  was  always  betraying  her.  If  she  were  to  die  the  next  day, 
she  wondered,  what  would  become  of  all  these  children? 

"We  all  try  to  help  one  another  here  - that's  our  way,"  she  said.  "But 


life  is  so  hard." 

People  in  Pine  Ridge  pour  their  energies  into  trying  to  make  things 
better.  The  reservation  needs  help  with  everything:  inf rastructure, 
housing,  health  care,  education,  economic  development.  Yet  federal  money 
that  is  supposed  to  go  to  the  Indians,  under  treaties  or  laws,  keeps 
getting  cut. 

The  most  glaring  example,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  was  created  by 
treaties  drawn  more  than  a century  ago  that  promised  high-quality  health 
care  (along  with  high-quality  education  and  decent  housing)  for  every 
Native  American  in  exchange  for  the  federal  government's  taking  vast 
swaths  of  Indian  land. 

But  the  health  service,  run  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  is  funded  at  less  than  $2,000  per  Indian  each  year,  half  of  what 
federal  prisoners  get.  This  year.  Congress  rejected  legislation  to 
increase  its  budget.  The  administration  redirected  Indian  Health  Service 
funding  to  homeland  security  and  the  Iraq  war. 

Indian  Health  Service  hospitals  operate  under  a "life  or  limb"  policy. 

For  lesser  ailments,  people  write  off  a day  of  their  lives  in  a clinic 
waiting  room.  Often,  they  just  give  up  and  go  home. 

Deferred  health  problems  take  their  toll.  Life  expectancy  on  the 
reservation  is  47  to  56  years,  the  nation's  lowest.  Infant  mortality  is 
twice  the  rate  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Diabetes  afflicts  about  half  the  population,  and  people  here  talk  about 
their  blood-sugar  levels  the  way  other  Americans  mention  their  cholesterol 
counts . 

Alcoholism  is  rampant  - some  figures  place  it  at  80  percent  of  the 
population  - yet  on  a reservation  about  the  size  of  Connecticut,  there  is 
no  alcohol-treatment  center.  The  roadside  crosses  are  too  often  the  result 
of  alcohol-fueled  car  accidents,  which  are  nearly  three  times  as  common 
here  as  in  the  general  population. 

The  Pine  Ridge  Economic  Empowerment  Zone,  which  was  the  best  hope  for  an 
economic  shot  in  the  arm  after  Clinton's  visit,  came  with  a promised  grant 
of  $2  million  a year  for  10  years  as  seed  money  for  businesses. 

But  this  year,  when  the  zone  began  to  see  long-term  plans  get  off  the 
ground,  the  Bush  administration  cut  its  grant  to  $1.5  million.  It 
allocated  no  money  for  the  zone  in  its  proposed  budget  for  next  year. 

Some  people  blame  politics  for  the  funding  slights.  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.,  and  Tim  Dohnson,  D-S.D.,  his  junior  colleague, 
have  proposed  bills  to  increase  funding  for  Indian  programs,  only  to  see 
them  defeated  in  the  Republican-controlled  Congress. 

In  2002,  Dohnson  beat  Republican  Dohn  Thune  by  524  votes  based  on  late 
returns  from  Pine  Ridge.  Last  week,  Daschle,  facing  Thune  in  a nail-biter 
race,  counted  on  the  Democratic  voting  bloc  on  South  Dakota's  nine 
reservations  to  win,  but  went  down  to  defeat. 

Indian  programs  have  been  cut  or  underfunded  over  many  administrations. 
Democratic  and  Republican.  Last  year,  the  bipartisan  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  published  a report  criticizing  the  federal  government  for 
underspending  on  Native  American  programs  over  generations.  Between  1975 
and  2000,  the  study  found,  funding  for  Indian  programs  declined  when 
adjusted  for  inflation. 

The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council,  a source  of  complaints  ever  since 
federal  law  established  the  tribal-council  system  to  help  make  tribes 
self-determining,  is  never  stable,  since  the  whole  16-member  governing 
body  faces  election  every  two  years.  It  is  also  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Tribe  approves  42  possible  words  to  replace  offensive  name 
The  Associated  Press 
November  2,  2004 

BEND,  Ore.  (AP)  - The  word  "squaw"  has  long  been  considered  an  offensive 
term  for  women  by  American  Indians. 

Yet  that  is  the  name  of  Squaw  Creek,  which  traverses  the  ancestral  land 
of  the  Warm  Springs  tribe.  Now,  after  years  of  internal  debate,  the  Warm 
Springs  Tribal  Council  has  finally  approved  a list  of  42  words  that  could 
be  used  to  rename  the  creek  and  other  nearby  squaw  place  names. 

The  tribal  council  of  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs,  which  is 
comprised  of  the  Wasco,  Paiute  and  Warm  Springs  tribes,  passed  a 
resolution  last  week  accepting  the  translation  of  15  of  the  42  words  into 
the  three  distinct  languages  of  their  people. 

Although  the  tribes  have  long  wanted  to  change  the  creek's  name,  this  is 
the  first  time  the  tribal  council  has  approved  a list  of  possible 
replacements,  said  Bobby  Bruno,  the  tribes'  director  of  natural  resources. 

The  names  were  decided  by  a group  of  tribal  elders,  Bruno  told  The 
Bulletin.  They  include  the  words  for  animals,  plants  and  physical  features 
that  can  be  found  near  the  creek. 

To  balance  the  formerly  offensive  name,  the  tribes  also  made  sure  to 
include  positive  references  to  women,  said  Sally  Bird,  an  archaeologist 
for  the  tribes. 

The  word  laughing  was  included  to  signify  "happy  women  working  together. 
Translated  it  appears  as  akayaulal  in  Wasco,  ti-yat  in  Sahaptin,  the 
language  of  the  Warm  Springs  tribe,  and  soowi'ena  in  Paiute. 

Although  the  creek  doesn't  flow  through  the  reservation,  it  does  run 
through  the  ceded  lands  of  the  Warm  Springs  tribes. 

That  means  the  tribes  may  get  preference  when  the  Oregon  Geographic 
Names  Board  chooses  the  name,  said  Champ  Vaughan,  president  of  the  names 
board . 

The  board  will  also  listen  to  input  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
city  of  Sisters,  Vaughan  said. 

But  Sisters  City  Manager  Eileen  Stein  said  some  of  the  names  the  tribes 
submitted  may  be  too  difficult  to  pronounce. 

Several  of  the  Wasco  names  use  unconventional  symbols,  such  as  an  "1" 
with  a diagonal  line  through  it,  that  aren't  included  in  most  word 
processing  programs. 

Bird,  the  tribe's  archaeologist,  counters  that  even  spellings  that  seem 
difficult  can  be  pronounced  by  non-Indians.  "What  I don't  want  them  to  do 
is  to  discount  Wasco  words  because  they  think  they're  unpronounceable," 
Bird  said,  noting  that  "wixat,"  the  Wasco  word  for  road,  is  pronounced 
"wicut . " 

Once  the  Oregon  board  makes  its  decision,  the  U.S.  Geographic  Names 
board  will  take  six  to  12  months  to  give  final  approval,  Vaughan  said. 

Because  of  that  lag  time,  it's  unlikely  the  tribes  will  meet  an  Oregon 
deadline  for  changing  the  squaw  names. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  passed  a law  in  2001  banning  cities  and  other 
public  bodies  from  using  the  term  "squaw"  in  organization  or  property 
names.  The  law  set  a deadline  of  Ian.  2,  2005,  for  changing  the  name. 

In  the  Deschutes  National  Forest,  there  are  26  squaw  place  names,  with 
eight  of  those  in  the  Sisters  Ranger  District. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Renaming  Squaw  Creek 

Oregon  Indians  acting  to  remove  offensive  name 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
November  3,  2004 

BEND,  Ore.  - American  Indians  have  long  considered  the  word  "squaw"  an 
offensive  term  for  women. 

Yet  that  is  the  name  of  Squaw  Creek,  which  traverses  the  ancestral  land 
of  the  Warm  Springs  tribes. 

Now,  after  years  of  internal  debate,  the  Warm  Springs  Tribal  Council  has 
approved  a list  of  42  words  that  could  be  used  to  rename  the  creek  and 
other  nearby  "squaw"  place  names. 

The  council  of  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs,  comprising  the 
Wasco,  Paiute  and  Warm  Springs  tribes,  passed  a resolution  last  week 
accepting  the  translation  of  15  of  the  42  words  into  the  three  distinct 
languages  of  their  people. 

Although  the  tribes  have  long  wanted  to  change  the  creek's  name,  this 
is  the  first  time  the  Tribal  Council  has  approved  a list  of  possible 
replacements,  said  Bobby  Bruno,  the  tribes'  director  of  natural 
resources . 

The  names  were  decided  by  a group  of  tribal  elders,  Bruno  told  The 
Bulletin,  a Bend  newspaper.  They  include  the  words  for  animals,  plants 
and  physical  features  that  can  be  found  near  the  creek. 

To  balance  the  formerly  offensive  name,  the  tribes  also  made  sure  to 
include  positive  references  to  women,  said  Sally  Bird,  an  archaeologist 
for  the  tribes. 

The  word  "laughing"  was  included  to  signify  "happy  women  working 
together."  Translated  it  appears  as  akayaulal  in  Wasco;  ti-yat  in 
Sahaptin,  the  language  of  the  Warm  Springs  tribe;  and  soowi'ena  in 
Paiute. 

Although  the  creek  doesn't  flow  through  the  reservation,  it  runs  through 
the  ceded  lands  of  the  Warm  Springs  tribes. 

That  means  the  tribes  may  get  preference  when  the  Oregon  Geographic  Names 
Board  chooses  the  name,  said  Champ  Vaughan,  president  of  the  names  board. 
The  board  will  also  listen  to  opinions  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
city  of  Sisters,  Vaughan  said. 

But  Sisters  City  Manager  Eileen  Stein  said  some  of  the  names  the  tribes 
submitted  may  be  too  difficult  to  pronounce. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star 
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Tribe  celebrates  100-year  vision  with  completion  of  Longhouse 
More  than  500  people  turn  out  to  see  the  new  gathering  place. 

By  Eric  D.  Williams,  Sun  Staff 
November  7,  2004 

A steady  drizzle  greeted  young  and  elder  members  of  the  Port  Gamble 
S'Klallam  Tribe,  as  they  congregated  to  celebrate  a new  gathering  place 
that  will  last  for  centuries  to  come. 

The  new  indoor  facility  was  the  perfect  spot  to  convene  on  a dreary 
Saturday  afternoon.  A sea  of  tribal  elders,  public  officials,  volunteers 
and  local  community  well-wishers,  some  500  strong,  packed  into  the  new 
$1.2  million  Longhouse. 

"I  think  it's  good  for  when  we  have  powwows  and  the  people  from  the 
other  tribes  can  come  and  see  how  we've  done  it,"  said  Angelina  Ives,  11, 


a member  of  the  S'Klallam  tribal  dancers. 

Ives  and  others  came  to  sing  songs,  dance,  chant,  reminisce  and  say 
thank  you  to  everyone  who  helped  contribute  to  the  completion  of  the  new 
5,700-square-foot  anchor  of  the  community. 

Public  officials  on  hand  included  County  Commissioner  Chris  Endresen, 
former  County  Commissioner  Charlotte  Garrido,  a representative  for  U.S. 
Rep.  lay  Inslee,  D-Bainbridge,  and  members  of  the  North  Kitsap  School 
District  board.  U.S.  Sen.  Patty  Murray,  D-Washington,  also  delivered  a 
video  message. 

"We're  about  halfway  there,"  Ron  Charles,  S'Klallam  tribal  chairman, 
said  during  his  opening  comments.  "But  we're  very,  very  pleased  with  what 
has  happened  so  far.  The  S'Klallam  people  like  to  get  together  and  have  a 
good  time,  have  good  food  and  visits  with  our  friends  and  relatives. 

"And  that's  the  type  of  building  we  wanted  to  build  here.  A place  where 
we  could  do  those  ceremonies  have  funerals,  weddings,  celebrations  and 
different  types  of  big  events  that  will  take  place  in  the  Longhouse  here." 

Charles  said  it's  the  first  major  building  constructed  on  reservation 
land  in  150  years. 

The  Longhouse  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  $4.5  million,  four-building 
House  of  Knowledge  project,  so  named  to  celebrate  the  pursuit  of  education 
of  S'Klallam  tribal  heritage  and  the  future. 

The  first  S'Klallam  longhouse  in  over  a century,  the  facility  was  custom 
designed  and  built  with  wood  from  Douglas  fir  trees  harvested  from  the 
reservation . 

A tribal  carving  of  an  owl  adorns  the  wide  doors  of  the  east  entrance  of 
the  building.  The  owl  is  in  honor  of  Martha  John,  a tribal  elder  who 
recently  passed,  and  was  instrumental  in  keeping  alive  the  tribe's  culture 
The  west  doors  feature  a killer  whale  with  a thunderbird. 

Four  regal  totem  poles  erected  around  the  complex  honor  jobs  tribe 
members  worked  to  make  a living,  and  depict  the  significant  influence 
nearby  Port  Gamble  Bay  has  had  on  the  tribe's  lifestyle. 

Adjacent  to  the  Longhouse  is  a 3,420-square-foot  career  and  education 
center,  which  will  include  a computer  lab,  distance  learning  center  and 
staff  offices. 

Future  projects  include  a tribal  elders  center  and  the  expansion  of  the 
well-used  Little  Boston  Library. 

Bea  Charles  and  Adeline  Smith  came  up  with  the  S'Klallam  tribal  name  for 
the  new  complex,  Xcntax  (pronounced  Haa-Chi-nought) , because  of  its  focus 
on  knowledge. 

Tribal  officials  and  S'Klallam  tribal  dancers  honored  everyone  involved 
with  the  projects  with  dances,  speeches,  songs  and  storytelling.  After  the 
3-hour  ceremony,  everyone  gathered  for  a salmon  dinner. 

"My  grandfather  used  to  say  that  the  S'Klallam  people  are  almost  going 
to  disappear,"  said  Adeline  Smith,  one  of  the  tribal  elders.  "But  when 
they  come  back,  they  are  going  to  come  back  strong.  Now  I see  that." 

Reach  reporter  Eric  D.  Williams  at  (360)  792-3343, 
or  at  ewilliams@kitsapsun.com. 
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Colville  tribes,  utility  settle  fight  over  dam 
By  SHANNON  DININNY 
The  Associated  Press 
November  2,  2004 

YAKIMA  - The  Douglas  County  Public  Utility  District  and  the  Confederated 


Tribes  of  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation  announced  an  agreement  yesterday 
in  a nearly  two-year  dispute  involving  payment  for  use  of  tribal  land  near 
Wells  Dam. 

The  PUD  holds  the  license  for  the  840-megawatt  dam,  which  was  built  in 
1967  on  the  upper  Columbia  River.  The  license  requires  that  the  utility 
make  annual  payments  to  the  Colvilles  for  use  of  tribal  lands. 

The  two  sides  have  differed  over  how  much  compensation  has  been  paid 
over  the  years,  as  well  as  which  land  the  Colvilles  own. 

Last  year,  the  tribe  sought  $950  million  from  the  utility  district  as 
compensation  for  fishing  grounds  flooded  by  the  dam. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  utility  will  pay  a lump  sum  of  $13.5  million  to 
the  Colvilles  within  six  months  after  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  (FERC)  approves  the  settlement.  The  tribe  then  will  release  all 
past  and  present  claims  regarding  annual  payments  against  the  utility  for 
use  of  lands  within  the  Wells  Dam  project. 

Since  1994,  the  Colvilles  have  received  $21  million  a year  from  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  (BPA)  for  tribal  land  flooded  by  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  also  on  the  Columbia  River. 

"We  are  fortunate  that  conditions  allowed  us  to  work  out  a solution  with 
the  Colville  tribe,"  Douglas  PUD  Manager  Bill  Dobbins  said  in  a news 
release. 

"This  settlement  fulfills  a license  requirement  that  has  been 
outstanding  since  the  Project  was  originally  licensed  in  1962." 

The  Indians  have  said  they  have  rights  to  27  percent  of  the  project's  11, 
275  acres,  while  the  utility  contends  it  purchased  most  of  the  land  in 
question . 

The  two  sides  also  differed  over  whether  the  Colvilles  or  the  state  owns 
the  riverbed,  which  accounts  for  about  11  percent  of  the  land  in  question. 
The  utility  paid  the  state  for  use  of  the  riverbed,  and  that  question  was 
not  addressed  in  the  agreement,  said  utility  spokeswoman  Meaghan  Vibbert. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  tribes  will  affirm  all  land  rights  previously 
conveyed  to  the  utility  district,  including  the  right  to  impound  water 
over  the  beds  of  the  Okanogan  and  Columbia  rivers,  according  to  the 
release. 

The  tribes  also  will  support  the  utility's  efforts  to  get  a new  50-year 
license  for  the  dam.  The  dam  is  up  for  relicensing  in  2012. 

Doe  Pakootas,  chairman  of  the  Colville  Tribal  Business  Council,  said  he 
was  pleased.  The  Colvilles  finally  will  get  significant  compensation  for 
past  damages,  he  said. 

"A  lot  of  our  members  may  not  feel  complete  with  it,  but  at  least 
compensation  is  started,"  Pakootas  said  in  a news  release.  "The  settlement 
is  far  better  than  years  of  litigation." 

Pakootas  did  not  return  a phone  call  for  additional  comment. 

The  utility  plans  to  sell  revenue  bonds  to  finance  the  obligation.  It 
also  plans  to  transfer  about  466  acres  of  surplus  land  to  the  Colvilles 
within  30  days  of  FERC  approval. 

Earlier  this  year,  FERC  approved  a 50-year  habitat  conservation  plan  as 
part  of  the  relicensing  process  for  Rock  Island,  Rocky  Reach  and  Wells 
dams.  The  agreements  were  developed  by  the  Chelan  County  and  Douglas 
County  public-utility  districts. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Tribe  seeks  suggestions  from  crowd 
By  Howard  Yune,  Staff  Writer 
November  5,  2004 


With  the  former  Weyerhaeuser  Corp.  sawmill  property  in  hand,  the  Coquille 
Indian  Tribe  on  Thursday  night  began  the  process  of  planning  what  to  build 
there.  The  tribe  opened  a crowded  forum  to  ask  locals  whether  they  prefer 
retail  stores  or  interpretive  centers,  expansive  bay  views  or  densely 
packed  developments  amounting  to  a new  Bay  Area  neighborhood. 

An  overhead  projection  screen  hung  from  the  ceiling  displayed  the 
subject  of  discussion  for  the  next  two  hours:  the  50-acre  finger  of  land 
between  U.S.  Highway  101  and  the  North  Bend  bayfront,  once  a hive  of 
lumber  cutting  but  now  mostly  a hive  of  weeds. 

In  March,  the  Coquille  Indian  Tribe  purchased  the  abandoned  sawmill  and 
dock  site  from  Weyerhaeuser.  Eight  months  later,  consultants  hired  by  the 
tribe  were  beginning  on  the  lengthy  path  toward  finding  the  waterfront 
plot's  new  purpose  - and  starting  by  asking  questions  of  more  than  150 
people  gathered  at  The  Mill  Casino-Hotel,  built  from  the  very  mill  the  old 
owners  had  left  behind. 

Before  the  forum  on  Thursday  night,  members  of  the  tribe's  economic  arm, 
the  Coquille  Economic  Development  Corporation,  had  said  little  of  the 
tribe's  plans  to  redevelop  the  site. 

Opening  the  question-and-answer  session,  Nicole  Faghin,  a Reid  Middleton 
planner  who  helped  redevelop  another  former  Weyerhaeuser  mill  in 
Washington  into  a business  park,  immediately  cautioned  the  audience  not  to 
expect  shovels  in  the  ground  right  away.  Instead,  she  emphasized  the  need 
first  to  identify  not  only  the  opportunities  but  also  the  market  for  them, 
as  well  as  the  laws  and  restrictions  applying  to  the  area. 

"That's  why  you're  here  tonight,  to  help  us  think  that  through,"  said 
Faghin.  She  outlined  four  phases  CEDCO  must  pass  through  before 
construction  begins:  site  assessment,  concept  planning  (which  she  said  can 
begin  as  early  as  Dune  2005),  setting  design  guidelines  and  implementation, 
which  she  estimated  to  be  about  18  months  away. 

With  audience  members  invited  to  speak,  their  ideas  for  the  old  mill 
site  came  one  after  the  other,  ranging  from  the  popular  to  the  unlikely, 
like  a factory  outlet  retail  center  or  a hydroponic  farm.  But  almost  all 
who  spoke  accepted  the  Bay  Area's  movement  from  timber-industry  powerhouse 
to  tourist  area,  and  their  suggestions  reflected  that:  restaurants,  small 
storefronts,  a maritime  museum,  extra  moorage  for  yachts,  even  an  art 
gallery. 

"This  is  the  most  valuable  property  in  the  Bay  Area,  more  than  the  North 
Spit,"  said  Melvin  Lesher,  a North  Bend  resident.  "It  can  make  us  all 
money,"  he  continued,  calling  tourism-related  businesses  "the  cleanest 
dollar  we  can  make"  on  the  formerly  industrial  site. 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  Indians  get  involved  in  a winery,"  said  Geno 
Landrum,  owner  of  Oregon  Wine  Cellars  Etc.  in  Coos  Bay,  who  suggested  the 
Coquille  tribe  could  keep  a vineyard  in  the  Powers  area  to  produce  wine  to 
sell  in  North  Bend. 

"I  like  the  idea  of  not  only  attracting  tourists  from  Highway  101  but 
also  providing  uses  for  residents,"  said  Caddy  McKeown,  a member  of  the 
Oregon  International  Port  of  Coos  Bay  board  of  directors,  who  proposed  "a 
scaled-down  Pike's  Place  Market"  where  fishermen  could  sell  their  catches 
at  the  dock. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  shared  a common  theme  of  using  shops  and 
eateries  to  stimulate  the  street  activity  of  the  old-town  districts  of 
Bandon  and  Florence.  When  Faghin  asked  whether  a big-box  retailer  such  as 
Costco  would  be  acceptable  on  the  waterfront,  the  audience  immediately 
blurted  out,  "No!"  "Not  there!"  "Put  it  on  Ocean  Boulevard." 

Any  chain  store  with  a huge  footprint  would  destroy  the  ease  of 
pedestrian  access  and  with  it  the  chance  of  creating  a vital  street  life 
on  the  CEDCO  property,  one  audience  member  warned. 

"Having  a community  depends  on  a pedestrian  scale,"  said  Anne  Donnelly. 
"One  reason  people  are  opposed  to  big-box  stores  - and  I'm  one  of  them  - 
is  the  acres  and  acres  of  parking  surrounding  them." 

The  solution,  she  suggested,  is  "clustering  parking,  clustering 
buildings  and  creating  a good,  strong  pedestrian  corridor." 

Another  audience  member  favored  making  the  waterfront  property  more 
tourist-friendly  - so  long  as  the  development  creates  a gateway,  not  a 
screen,  to  the  view  of  Coos  Bay  waterway. 


"Whatever  is  there/'  said  Peggy  Black,  "needs  to  be  for  everyone  to  see 
the  water  and  get  to  the  water  to  enjoy  it." 

In  whatever  form  development  takes,  the  site  ought  to  reflect  the  Bay 
Area's  local  character,  according  to  Mike  Vaughan,  a landscape  designer 
and  site  planner  in  Coos  Bay. 

"Tourists  are  interested  in  seeing  what  the  locals  do,  and  not  in  a 
Disney  way,"  Vaughan  said. 

As  the  forum  wound  down,  Faghin  remarked  at  how  quickly  residents' 
aspirations  for  the  old  sawmill  site  have  gelled  so  early  in  the  planning. 

"As  you  understand,  there's  lots  and  lots  of  information  to  work  with," 
she  told  the  audience.  "It's  a wonderful  thing  when  you  go  through  the 
rounds  of  meetings  and  talk  to  people,  and  find  out  everyone  is  on  the 
same  page  of  music." 

Though  the  Coquille  tribe  was  not  legally  required  to  hold  a public 
meeting  on  its  North  Bend  development,  Deana  Scott,  CEDCO's  marketing  and 
communications  director,  said  doing  so  was  the  surest  way  to  gain  the 
community's  good  will. 

"This  development  is  something  that,  down  the  road,  will  be  a big  asset, 
so  their  input  was  important,"  Scott  said  today.  "We  felt  it  was  important 
to  be  a good  community  partner." 

A second  public  meeting  on  the  project  is  likely  between  March  and  Dune, 
she  added. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Southwestern  Oregon  Publishing  Company. 
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Two  movies  chronicle  Wounded  Knee  events 
Peter  Harriman 
Argus  Leader 
November  7,  2004 

Indian  festival  showcases  works  from  South  Dakota 

South  Dakota's  modern  history  with  Native  Americans  can  be  bracketed  by 
seminal  events  at  Wounded  Knee. 

The  1890  massacre  signaled  the  end  of  traditional  tribal  nomadic 
existence,  and  the  1973  American  Indian  Movement  occupation  propelled  a 
rebirth  of  commitment  to  tribal  sovereignty  and  traditional  culture. 

And  both  were  featured  on  the  opening  day  of  the  29th  annual  American 
Indian  Film  Festival.  It  began  Saturday  at  the  Galaxy  Theater  in  San 
Francisco. 

"Ghost  Riders,"  a documentary  on  the  annual  Big  Foot  Memorial  Ride 
commemorating  the  1890  massacre,  is  directed  by  V.  Blackhawk  Aamodt  and 
narrated  by  Benjamin  Bratt. 

"A  Tattoo  on  My  Fleart,"  a documentary  about  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
1973  Wounded  Knee  occupation,  is  directed  by  Rapid  City  lawyer  Charles 
Abourezk  and  Brett  Lawlor.  Both  films  were  shown  Saturday. 

"It  will  be  quite  a night.  It  will  be  South  Dakota  night,"  said  Michael 
Smith,  founder  and  director  of  the  American  Indian  Film  Institute 
organizing  the  festival.  Since  it  began  in  1975,  the  festival  has  shown 
more  than  800  films. 

"It's  good  for  the  film  to  get  some  recognition  of  some  sort,"  Abourezk 
said  of  "A  Tattoo  on  My  Heart,"  which  was  premiering.  "More  important  is 
the  contact  at  film  festivals.  A lot  of  TV  people  and  movie  production 
companies  will  be  there  at  the  festival  looking  for  products  to  purchase." 

The  documentary  also  has  been  submitted  for  entry  into  the  Sundance  Film 
Festival  in  Danuary. 

"Both  films  are  done  very  nicely  and  will  be  well  received,"  Smith  said. 
"Ghost  Riders"  is  the  third  documentary  on  the  Big  Foot  ride  to  be  shown 


at  the  festival,  according  to  Smith. 

That  ride  began  in  1986  when  Birgil  Kills  Straight  and  four  other  Lakota 
riders  reprised  the  December  1890  trek  across  South  Dakota  by  the 
Minneconju  leader  Big  Foot,  his  followers,  and  Hunkapas  who  fled  the 
Standing  Rock  reservation  when  Sitting  Bull  was  arrested  and  killed. 

The  Indians  were  trying  to  link  up  with  the  Oglalas  in  hopes  of  finding 
safety  by  spending  winter  with  them  in  the  Badlands.  But  they  were 
intercepted  by  the  Seventh  Cavalry  outside  Wounded  Knee,  and  an  estimated 
300  were  massacred  when  the  soldiers'  attempt  to  disarm  them  erupted  into 
violence . 

Kills  Straight  and  other  riders  made  the  ride  from  1986  to  1990  to 
fulfill  a spiritual  leader's  vision  that  the  four-year  journey  would  set 
to  rest  the  souls  of  the  people  killed.  Since  1990,  the  Big  Foot  Ride  has 
continued,  primarily  as  a way  to  keep  Lakota  youth  in  contact  with  their 
history. 

"This  film  has  a lot  of  emphasis  on  how  the  ride  is  put  together.  Our 
jury  found  that  very  intriguing,  how  it  comes  together  and  the  support  the 
riders  have  back  there,"  Smith  said. 

1973  occupation  "A  Tattoo  on  My  Fleart"  is  a series  of  recollections  of 
participants  in  the  1973  occupation  who  returned  to  attend  the  30th 
anniversary  celebration  in  January  2003. 

"We  decided  to  interview  those  people  who  were  still  interested  enough 
to  show  up  at  the  30th  anniversary,"  Abourezk  said.  "We  did  not  interview 
anybody  who  would  be  considered  AIM  leadership,  and  we  did  not  interview 
people  on  the  government  side  in  this  first  documentary,  although  we  have 
considered  doing  additional  segments  in  the  future. 

"We  just  thought  we  were  interested  in  hearing  the  voices  of  those 
everyday  people  who  decided  to  be  involved  in  Wounded  Knee:  what  moved 
them  to  take  that  risk  and  make  the  sacrifices  they  did." 

Three  decades  after  the  occupation,  participants,  for  the  most  part, 
still  take  great  pride  in  the  standoff  with  state  and  national  law 
enforcement  agencies  at  Wounded  Knee,  and  individuals  tend  not  to 
embellish  their  own  roles.  "You  find  that  sort  of  humility  in  the  film," 
Abourezk  said.  "The  stories  are  undertold,  if  anything.  Somehow,  that 
translates  into  giving  them  a lot  of  dramatic  power." 

Abourezk' s father,  former  U.S.  Sen.  James  Abourezk,  helped  resolve  the 
Wounded  Knee  standoff  and  held  Senate  hearings  on  it. 

Before  law,  Abourezk  was  a minority-affairs  producer  with  South  Dakota 
Public  Television,  and  his  first  documentary,  in  1989  , examined  the 
prevalence  of  AIDS  on  Indian  reservations. 

Waiting  for  interviews 

Fie  said  he  and  Lawlor  held  off  on  making  a Wounded  Knee  film  until  now 
because  the  interviews  couldn't  have  been  done  earlier.  "People  were  still 
concerned  about  prosecution  or  the  government  using  these  interviews 
against  friends  or  family,"  he  said. 

During  the  30th  anniversary  celebration,  the  filmmakers  set  up  a studio 
at  the  Wounded  Knee  studio  and  interviewed  the  documentary's  subjects 
there . 

The  film  was  edited  in  Seattle,  and  a final  cut  was  completed  only  about 
a week  ago,  when  a new  song  was  added  to  the  soundtrack. 

"I'm  glad  we  laid  these  interviews  down  on  film,"  Abourezk  said.  "Since 
we  made  it,  three  or  four  participants  have  passed  away.  It  was  timely.  If 
we  wanted  to  lay  down  a piece  of  South  Dakota  history,  it  was  important 
to  get  down  there  on  the  30th  anniversary . " 

Smith  says  "A  Tattoo  on  My  Fleart"  basically  is  retrospective  but  lends 
itself  to  the  mood  of  Native  people  today.  Because  it  has  the  potential  to 
connect  young  people  with  the  spirit  of  political  activism  exemplified  by 
AIM  at  Wounded  Knee.  "It  is  certainly  a film  for  the  ages,"  Smith  said. 

Abourezk  said  he  and  Lawlor  tapped  into  the  universal  literary  theme  of 
the  heroic  journey  with  their  documentary. 

"What  I learned  was,  these  people  were  all  afraid,  but  they  overcame 
their  fears,"  he  says.  "The  resulting  experience  they  had  transformed  not 
only  their  lives  but  the  lives  of  Indian  people  all  across  the  U.S." 

Fie  said  he  thinks  the  accounts  of  the  Wounded  Knee  participants. 


seasoned  by  30  years,  illustrate  this:  "The  treasures  in  life  are  always 
on  the  other  side  of  taking  huge  risks." 

Reach  Peter  Harriman  at  575-3615  or  pharrima@argusleader . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Argus  Leader. 
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October  31,  2004  Big  Mountain,  AZ  Supporters  for  the  traditional  Dineh 
resisting  forced  relocation  have  reported  that  BIA  Flopi  Agency  Law 
Enforcement  Rangers  have  been  monitoring  the  resistance  area  intensely. 
On  Sunday,  October  31st,  an  elder  woman  was  forced  not  to  collect 
vegetation  for  ceremonial  use.  These  supporters  reported  that  it  was 
unusual  to  see  law  enforcement  personnel  very  active  on  a weekend.  It  is 
assumed  that  this  is  a campaign  to  stop  "un-permitted  wood  cutting"  in 
the  areas  but  it  goes  further  than  that  by  keeping  up  the  pressure  of 
harassments  and  intimidations  to  remind  the  Dineh  resisters  to:  "Give 
up.  They  lost  the  battle  to  keep  their  lands!" 

The  supporters  monitored  the  area  to  see  why  there  was  an  active 
surveillance  and  perhaps  an  impoundment  of  animals  might  be  taking 
place.  A BIA-Flopi  Ranger  vehicle  was  suspiciously  driving  very  slowly 
on  a backroad  as  it  spotted  a fresh  tire  tracks  leading  into  the  woods. 
Moments  before,  a group  of  small  children  were  noticed  playing  in  a 
ravine  and  the  supporters  remembered  the  stories  about  wood  cutters 
being  confronted  or  charged.  So,  they  waited  just  a short  time  when  they 
saw  the  Ranger  truck  approaching  a local  resident's  truck  in  the  woods. 

The  little  children  had  already  summoned  the  grandma  about  the 
approaching  police.  The  grandma  tried  to  explain  that  she  was  just 
collecting  a few  sticks  of  willows  but  the  Officer  insisted  that  she  was 
taking  vegetation  from  "Flopi  Land."  The  Officer  then  asked  if  she  knew 
the  supporters  who  were  witnessing  this  encounter  from  a distance.  The 
supporters  were  not  able  to  get  the  complete  exchanges  between  the 
Officer  and  the  elder  woman.  It  is  presumed  that  the  elder  lady  was 
fearful  of  being  charged  and  decided  to  leave  the  area  while  her  little 
grandchildren  had  also  witnessed  what  just  transpired. 

[Addition  to  this  Report]  It  is  still  suggested  that  support  can  still 
be  generated  by  continuing  to  make  calls  to  the  BIA-Flopi  Agencies,  its 
courts,  and  to  the  US  Department  of  Dustice.  They  need  to  know  that  the 
world  is  watching  this  violation  of  Fluman  Rights  unfolding  in  the  name 
of  Peabody  coal  expansions.  Demands  should  be  made  noting  that  the 
control  over  wood  cutting  endangers  families  to  health  risks  by  having 
cold  homes.  Also,  99  percent  of  the  Black  Mesa  communities  rely  on  wood 
to  warm  their  homes.  There  are  no  gas  lines  or  gas  delivery  service  out 
there,  or  that  there  are  no  alternative  means  provided  to  the  area 
residents  to  warm  their  homes.  Nearly,  85  percent  of  the  Black  Mesa 
areas'  full-time  residents  are  elders  over  the  age  of  70  and  most  are 
traditional.  This  still  constitutes  as  an  act  of  genocide  according  to 
the  Geneva  Conventions  on  International  Fluman  Rights  Policies. 

Furthermore,  demands  should  also  be  directed  to  the  Navajo  Nation  and 
the  BIA-Flopi  Agency  to  provide  alternatives  like  notifying  residents 
about  acquiring  permits  to  cut  wood  or  use  other  natural  resources, 
and/or  deliver  permit-forms  to  these  traditional  elders  to  fill  out.  The 
'Gestapo'  tactic  of  the  BIA  and  its  tribal  agencies  needs  to  stop  and  it 
is  only  putting  many  traditional  indigenous  elders  at  a health  risk. 

[End  Note]  This  report  was  delivered  today  by  some  supporters  who  were 
in  the  Big  Mountain  area  visiting  friends  and  delivery  some  food. 
Finally,  this  message  is  being  forwarded  via  Unpopular  Activist  Page. 


-Bahe 

Bahe  Y.  Katenay 

Dzil ' ni ' t ' saa  de'  Dineh  (Dineh  from  Great  Mountain) 

Professional  Sheep  Herder,  Dineh  Pre/Historical  Researcher,  Cultural  and 
Western  Science  Interpreter,  and  Deep  Rooted  Grassroot  Activist. 
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MORON  ALERT:  GOP's  Eibensteiner  heads  slot-machine  firm 
GOP's  Eibensteiner  heads  slot-machine  firm 
Pat  Doyle  and  Patricia  Lopez,  Star  Tribune 
November  5,  2004 

Ron  Eibensteiner,  the  head  of  the  Republican  Party  of  Minnesota  and  a 
critic  of  the  state's  casino  compacts  with  Indian  tribes,  is  chairman  of  a 
firm  that  sells  slot  machines  to  casinos. 

The  firm.  Spectre  Gaming,  is  involved  in  the  gambling  machine  market  at 
a time  when  Gov.  Tim  Pawlenty  has  threatened  to  open  a nontribal  casino  to 
compete  with  Minnesota  Indian  casinos  unless  the  tribes  give  the  state 
$350  million  a year. 

Asked  by  the  Star  Tribune  about  his  role  in  the  gambling  business, 
Eibensteiner  said  Friday  that  he  is  concerned  about  "the  perception  factor, 
" and  intends  to  resign  from  Spectre's  board  of  directors  as  two 
additional  board  members  are  recruited. 

"There's  going  to  be  some  discussion  in  the  Legislature  about  Indian 
gaming  next  year,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  anybody  to  think  that  I have  any 
dog  in  this  fight  one  way  or  another." 

Eibensteiner  said  his  firm  has  no  business  deals  with  Minnesota  tribes, 
hasn't  sought  any  and  won't  in  the  future.  He  also  said  his  firm  has  no 
plans  to  seek  business  with  a nontribal  casino  if  one  were  built  in  the 
Twin  Cities. 

But  Dohn  McCarthy,  director  of  the  Minnesota  Indian  Gaming  Association, 
said,  "He  can  say  all  day  long  he  doesn't  do  any  business  in  Minnesota. 
That's  today.  Maybe  tomorrow  he  does  business  in  Minnesota." 

Spectre,  with  headquarters  in  El  Cajon,  Calif.,  and  an  office  in 
Minneapolis,  says  it  sells  machines  to  charitable-gambling  markets  as  well 
as  tribal  casinos.  It  reported  losing  $1.8  million  in  the  six  months 
ending  Dune  30,  according  to  statements  that  the  company  has  filed  with 
the  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  losses  stemmed  primarily  from  expenses  that  the  company  incurred  for 
employees,  consulting  and  other  costs  as  it  began  operations. 

"We're  a startup  company  at  this  point,"  said  Brian  Niebur,  its  chief 
financial  officer. 

"The  company  designs  and  develops  networks,  software  and  content  that 
provide  its  customers  with  a comprehensive  gaming  system,"  according  to 
SEC  documents.  "The  company  anticipates  that  it  will  generate  revenues 
starting  in  the  third  quarter  of  2004." 

It  announced  a new  financing  deal  in  September,  and  on  Monday  said  it 


had  begun  operating  games  at  a tribal  casino  in  Oklahoma.  Niebur  declined 
to  comment  on  whether  deals  with  other  casinos  are  in  the  works  but  said 
the  firm  has  no  intention  of  selling  to  Minnesota  casinos. 

Eibensteiner  said  the  company  has  never  applied  for  a license  to  sell 
gambling  equipment  in  Minnesota  and  has  no  plans  to  do  so. 

He  has  taken  a lead  role  on  Indian  gambling  issues  in  Minnesota, 
unveiling  a statewide  radio  ad  last  week  that  supported  Gov.  Tim 
Pawlenty's  proposal  to  obtain  a share  of  tribal  casino  revenues.  Tribes  in 
other  states  pay  a share  of  their  revenues  to  state  government,  he  said, 
and  so  should  tribes  in  Minnesota.  Compacts  agreed  to  in  1989  and  1991 
between  Minnesota  and  its  Indian  tribes  did  not  require  the  tribes  to 
share  casino  profits  with  the  state. 

Eibensteiner  said  Spectre  grew  out  of  a telecom  company  that  he  had 
headed  and  liquidated  in  2000. 

The  writers  are  at  at  pdoyle@startribune.com.  and  plopez@startribune . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Haskell  students  aim  to  tackle  diabetes 
Educating  youngsters  about  risks,  prevention 
Native  American  Times 
November  4,  2004 

Students  at  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University  are  launching  an  effort  to 
prevent  diabetes  among  school-age  children  living  on  Indian  land. 

The  collegians  will  travel  to  the  Royal  Valley  Elementary  School  in  Hoyt 
for  Health  and  Wellness  day,  an  inaugural  event  marking  the  beginning  of 
the  implementation  of  the  diabetes  educational  program.  Haskell  is  located 
in  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

The  daylong  program  in  Hoyt  features  hands-on  activities  focused  on 
healthy  eating,  prevention  of  type  2 diabetes,  the  benefits  of  physical 
exercise,  differences  between  type  1 and  type  2 diabetes,  how  diabetes 
affects  people,  and  how  to  modify  a traditional  tribal  recipe  to  make  it  a 
healthy  choice. 

The  event  is  sponsored  by  Haskell's  School  of  Education  as  part  of  the 
Diabetes  Based  Science  Education  in  Tribal  Schools  Grant.  The  primary  goal 
of  the  grant  is  diabetes  prevention  in  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
communities.  Pre-service  student  teachers  in  the  School  of  Education  at 
Haskell  are  required  to  take  a class  which  prepares  them  to  teach  holistic 
health,  fitness  and  leisure. 

According  to  the  National  Diabetes  Information  Clearinghouse,  about  15 
percent  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  who  receive  care  from  the 
Indian  Health  Service  have  been  diagnosed  with  diabetes,  a total  of  105, 
000  people.  On  average,  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  are  2.6  times 
as  likely  to  have  diagnosed  diabetes  as  non-Hispanic  whites  of  a similar 
age.  Forty  to  70  percent  of  American  Indian  adults  age  45  to  74  were  found 
to  have  diabetes  in  a recent  screening  study  in  three  geographic  areas. 
Data  from  the  Navajo  Health  and  Nutrition  Survey,  published  in  1997, 
showed  that  22.9  percent  of  Navajo  adults  age  20  and  older  had  diabetes. 
Fourteen  percent  had  a history  of  diabetes,  but  another  7 percent  were 
found  to  have  undiagnosed  diabetes  during  the  survey.  Type  2 diabetes  is 
becoming  increasingly  common  in  youth.  Researchers  studying  5,274  Pima 
Indian  children  from  1967  to  1996  found  that  the  prevalence  of  type  2 
diabetes  in  girls  ages  10  to  14  increased  from  0.72  percent  i n the  period 
1967  to  1976  to  2.88  percent  in  the  period  1987  to  1996.  Reports  include 
an  increasing  incidence  in  First  Nation  populations  in  Canada.  In  1998, 
about  70,000  of  the  2.3  million  self-identif ied  American  Indians/Alaska 


Natives  who  receive  care  from  the  IHS  had  diabetes. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Indian  jewelry  - and  life  - on  display 
The  Associated  Press 
November  1,  2004 

NEW  YORK  - Pins  in  the  form  of  clan  animals.  Bracelets  shaped  to  reflect 
family  totems. 

Native  American  jewelry  for  centuries  has  represented  more  than  simply 
an  aesthetic  ideal.  It  has  carried  meaning  and  reflected  tribal  culture. 

It's  a tradition  that  today's  Native  American  artists  continue. 

Both  traditional  and  contemporary  jewelry  pieces  went  on  display 
Saturday  in  an  exhibition  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

"Totems  to  Turquoise:  Native  North  American  Dewelry  Arts  of  the  Northwest 
and  Southwest"  will  be  on  view  through  Duly  10. 

The  show,  which  contains  more  than  500  pieces  of  jewelry  and  other 
artifacts,  is  designed  to  demonstrate  how  the  tribes  in  the  Southwest  and 
Pacific  Northwest  portray  their  cultures  and  beliefs  through  their  work. 

"Art  is  integrated  into  their  culture.  There  is  not  a separation  of  art 
from  life,"  said  Lois  Sherr  Dubin,  one  of  the  show's  curators. 

The  show  examines  both  similarities  and  differences  in  the  two  regions. 
Dewelry  from  the  Southwest  - which  includes  Navajo,  Hopi,  Zuni  and  Pueblo 
- uses  more  color,  and  the  lines  tend  toward  the  angular.  For  Northwest 
tribes,  such  as  the  Haida,  Tlingit  and  Salish,  jewelry  is  more  like 
sculpture.  Pieces  feature  images  carved  or  hammered  into  metals  with 
little  or  no  additional  color  and  use  more  fluid  and  curved  lines. 

But  there  is  commonality  as  well.  In  both  regions,  artisans  used  jewelry 
to  reflect  their  view  of  the  world  around  them.  The  animals  in  the  designs 
reflected  their  clan  or  family  totems,  or  creatures  from  their  mythologies. 
Some  of  the  material,  such  as  California  abalone  shell,  was  used  in  both 
regions . 

It's  "all  about  orienting  people,"  Peter  Whiteley,  another  of  the  show's 
curators,  said  of  the  jewelry.  "It  corresponds  with  a system  that  places 
you  in  the  world." 

Another  aspect  of  the  exhibit  aims  to  connect  traditional  pieces  with 
the  work  being  done  by  contemporary  Native  American  artists,  showing  how 
crafts  people  today  hold  on  to  the  artistic  traditions  while  trying  to  be 
innovative  as  well. 

One  display  case  has  a contemporary  bracelet  next  to  a pendant  that's 
about  900  years  old.  Both  pieces  use  similar  colors  and  techniques. 

Another  belt  is  in  traditional  concho  form,  but  the  metalwork  has  modern 
astrological  imagery. 

The  artists  represented  in  the  show  were  selected  because  they  were 
rooted  in  their  cultural  traditions,  Whiteley  said. 

"The  artists  we  chose  had  to  be  people  engaged  in  their  communities  who 
were  involved  in  their  traditional  life,  not  just  somebody  living  in  a 
city  who  happened  to  have  that  heritage,"  he  said. 

Native  artists  Dim  Hart  of  the  Haida  and  Desse  Monongya  of  the  Navajo 
were  consultants  on  the  exhibit.  Monongya  said  he  hoped  viewers  of  the 
exhibit  would  leave  with  a greater  appreciation  of  Native  American  craft. 

"Even  through  hardship,  we  have  always  designed  beautiful  things,"  he 
said . 

The  museum  planned  a number  of  events  to  coincide  with  the  exhibit, 
starting  with  an  opening  day  celebration  on  Saturday,  lectures  and 
children's  workshops. 


On  the  Net  - American  Museum  of  Natural  History:  www.amnh.org. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tuscon  Citizen. 
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Miss  Indian  NAU,  advocates  Native  American  culture 
by  Laurai  Gill 
November  4,  2004 

Sure,  Miss  Indian  NAU  will  be  advocating  Native  American  culture  in 
November . 

She  has  been  toiling  at  it  since  her  crowning. 

November  is  designated  Native  American  Heritage  Month.  The  tribute  was 
authorized  in  1990  by  former  president  George  Bush.  This  year's  focus  will 
be  on  the  life  ways  and  historical  contributions  of  Native  Americans  and 
Alaska's  Native  Americans. 

Tara  Kitcheyan,  a sophomore  applied  indigenous  studies  major  crowned 
last  April,  comes  from  the  San  Carlos  Apache  tribe. 

"Heritage  is  important  to  Native  Americans  because  it  makes  us  who  we 
are,  and  if  we  didn't  have  our  cultures  it  wouldn't  make  us  who  we  are  or 
give  us  something  to  call  our  own,"  she  said.  "My  Apache  culture  and 
Native  American  heritage  is  important  to  me  because  it  is  my  identity  and 
if  I didn't  have  that  who  would  I be?" 

Kitcheyan  was  featured  in  Teen  Magazine  last  month  in  an  article  about 
her  experience  of  coming  into  puberty. 

The  article  was  composed  of  different  experiences  of  girls  around  the 
world  "rights  of  puberty."  The  article  described  her  participation  in  a 
traditional  Apache  ceremony  while  she  was  developing  from  adolescence  and 
entering  womanhood. 

Kitcheyan  said  her  crown  gave  her  a sense  of  accomplishment,  and  said 
she  felt  she  could  tackle  any  challenge  in  her  yearlong  reign. 

That  challenge  came  to  Kitcheyan  at  the  Veteran's  Western  Region 
conference.  It  was  then  she  realized  not  many  people  are  aware  of  her 
title  or  familiar  with  the  Native  Americans  United  sponsored  pageant. 

"There  were  two  women  who  attended  the  conference  and  told  me  I needed 
to  get  my  name  out  there  and  let  everyone  know  who  I am,"  Kitcheyan  said. 

"I  feel  good  when  people  ask  me  who  I am.  I like  to  take  the  time  out  and 
educate  them  about  my  role  and  of  the  pageant." 

Since  then,  Kitcheyan  has  labored  to  get  her  name  and  the  pageant 
noticed . 

"I  want  to  give  a loud  cry  and  say,  'Hey  I'm  over  here.  I am  Miss  Indian 
NAU',"  Kitcheyan  said. 

Vernon  Davis,  an  employee  for  NAU  Printing  Services,  sees  her  every  week 
during  NAUnited  club  meetings. 

"She's  enthusiastic  about  her  role  and  really  loves  it,"  Davis  said. 

locelyn  Billy,  former  Miss  Indian  NAU  and  current  president  for  NAUnited, 
also  said  Kitcheyan  is  enthused  about  her  title. 

"Tara  has  raised  the  Miss  Indian  NAU  pageant  program  to  the  degree  of 
excellence  the  pageant  committee  and  NAUnited  had  envisioned,"  Billy  said. 

Kitcheyan 's  passion  to  help  her  people  came  from  watching  her  mother. 
Kitcheyan 's  mother  was  the  first  woman  to  become  a chairperson  of  the  San 
Carlos  Apache  tribe.  Kitcheyan 's  goal  is  to  become  a lawyer  to  help 
represent  American  Indian  people. 

In  September,  Kitcheyan  traveled  to  Washington,  D.C.  with  her  mother, 
who  served  as  an  ambassador  and  a representative  for  the  Apache  tribe, 
during  the  opening  of  the  National  American  Indian  Museum.  Kitcheyan  said 
she  watched  her  mother  in  meetings  in  enjoyed  the  environment. 


Kitcheyan  said  the  museum  represented  eastern  tribes  more  than  western 
tribes,  but  she  was  glad  to  be  surrounded  by  many  people  from  different 
tribes . 

"It  was  really  nice  for  all  the  indigenous  people  to  come  together," 
Kitcheyan  said.  "Everyone  agreed  we  had  waited  too  long." 

Since  Kitcheyan  was  crowned,  she  has  traveled  to  pow-wows  and  spoken  at 
various  functions  and  schools. 

Last  summer,  Kitcheyan  returned  home  to  San  Carlos,  Ariz.  to  speak  to 
high  school  and  elementary  students  about  the  importance  of  education.  She 
discussed  NAU,  the  college  experience  and  what  to  expect  while  away  from 
home. 

"The  majority  of  high  school  graduates  don't  leave  home  so  I really 
stressed  education,"  Kitcheyan  said.  "I  went  home  and  let  students  know 
that  you  can  be  successful  if  you  put  your  mind  to  it." 

Kitcheyan  has  set  a goal  to  recruit  as  many  girls  as  she  can  to  run  for 
next  year's  pageant.  Last  month,  Kitcheyan  appeared  in  the  Miss  Indian 
Arizona  Pageant  and  the  Native  Recognition  parade,  both  in  Phoenix,  and 
the  Western  Navajo  Parade  in  Tuba  City,  Ariz. 

Kitcheyan 's  role  as  Miss  Indian  NAU  will  conclude  April  2005  when  she 
will  crown  the  next  winner.  She  is  proud  of  her  role  and  hopes  turnout 
will  increase  next  year. 

"I  am  more  confident  now  and  don't  let  anything  discourage  me," 

Kitcheyan  said.  "It  helped  me  manage  my  time  and  along  the  ways  it  helped 
me  grow  up. " 

Applicants  must  be  unmarried,  have  no  children,  be  affiliated  with  a 
tribe  and  knowledgeable  of  their  customs  and  traditions.  The  applicant 
also  must  be  18-  to  29-years-old . They  may  not  be  in  active  military  duty 
or  hold  any  other  title. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Lumberjack  Online 
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Onboard  with  the  Zapatistas 
November  1,  2004 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 

Reporter's  notebook 

The  toughest  Indians  in  the  world 

HERMOSILLO,  Mexico  - Seated  on  the  motel  bed  with  her  backpack  ready, 
Maria  Garcia,  great-grandmother  who  packs  sack  lunches  for  these  trips, 
said  she  was  prepared  to  die  for  this  cause,  the  struggle  for  indigenous 
rights  in  Mexico. 

The  year  was  1995.  The  Zapatistas  had  emerged  in  armed  struggle  the  year 
before,  and  now,  the  military  and  paramilitary  were  executing  Mayans  in 
remote  villages.  Garcia  was  on  an  indigenous  delegation  to  Chiapas  and  all 
were  volunteering  to  serve  as  human  shields.  They  were  also  delivering 
thousands  of  pounds  of  food  to  mountain  villages. 

But  all  things  go  better  with  good  friends,  even  looking  down  the 
barrels  of  the  Mexican  military's  automatic  weapons  on  isolated  dirt  roads. 

Maria's  husband  Dose  Garcia,  Tohono  O'odham,  was  joined  by  Dennis  Ramon, 
then  chairman  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Legislative  Council  in  Sells,  Ariz. 
and  Tohono  O'odham  tribal  councilman  Mike  Flores  of  Gu:Vo. 

With  them  were  Dose  Matus,  Pascua  Yaqui  ceremonial  leader  and  border 
rights  activist;  Guy  Lopez,  Dakota  activist;  Larry  Gus,  Navajo-Hopi 
photographer;  supporter  Bruce  Black  and  this  reporter. 

The  climb  to  the  village  was  hard  and  some  of  us  needed  donkeys  to  make 
it  up  to  the  village  of  Emiliano  Zapata.  The  steeper  climb  to  the  second 
village  on  top,  where  one  of  the  Mayans  had  been  executed  by  the  military. 


was  a mudslide  of  tangled  vines  and  trees.  With  a military  helicopter 
following  overhead,  I slid  back  down  the  mountain,  finally  following  a 
trail  of  chiles  we  had  dropped,  back  to  the  first  village. 

The  toughest  Indians  in  the  world  climbed  that  mountain. 

On  top,  they  joined  others  like  themselves.  The  horses  ate  the  sack 
lunches  Maria  had  prepared  of  boiled  eggs,  but  the  important  part  was  the 
Indian  delegation  heard  the  Mayan  stories  of  struggling  to  survive  as  non- 
Indians  took  control  of  their  land.  On  the  trail,  they  found  shell  casings 
of  bullets  issued  by  the  U.S.  military. 

When  they  came  down  to  Emiliano  Zapata,  Maria  made  fresh  tamales  of 
ground  corn,  steamed  in  banana  leaves.  With  a little  rice,  cinnamon  and 
raisins  backpacked  in,  she  made  rice  pudding.  Surrounded  by  the  fog  of  the 
high  mountains  and  the  sounds  of  a few  chickens  and  dogs,  the  atmosphere 
was  thick  with  the  possibility  of  being  shot.  By  flashlight  at  night,  we 
listened . 

These  were  the  stories  of  horror,  losses  of  land  when  a family's 
survival  depends  on  growing  corn;  stories  of  murders,  rapes  and  abuses  by 
the  military  and  paramilitary  death  squads;  stories  of  the  sicknesses  that 
claim  the  lives  of  children  for  want  of  simple  penicillin.  Nurses  at  the 
clinic  said  they  feared  they  would  be  killed  by  the  military. 

But  there  was  also  laughter  and  friendship. 

Six  years  later,  Maria  and  Dose  Garcia  were  once  again  in  their  kitchen 
in  a Tucson  barrio,  packing  lunches.  This  time  it  wasn't  for  a dozen 
people,  but  for  a busload  of  indigenous  on  the  Sonoran  bus  to  central 
Mexico.  When  the  busload  of  indigenous  left  Hermosillo,  the  capitol  of 
Sonora,  no  one  was  certain  whether  we  would  be  able  to  join  the  Zapatista 
caravan  through  Mexico.  But  this  is  what  happened  in  the  high  mountains  at 
the  National  Indigenous  Conference  in  Michoacan. 

In  the  10  days  that  followed,  the  caravan  of  buses  went  through  central 
Mexico  at  such  speed,  that  we  slept  in  the  seat  of  the  buses  for  days. 
Mayo,  Pima  and  Yaqui  leaders  from  western  Mexico,  wearing  white  cowboy 
hats  and  boots,  were  with  us. 

Here,  everyone  was  a warrior. 

Of  all  the  indigenous  heroes  on  those  buses,  and  there  were  many,  there 
was  one  young  Nahautl  (Aztec)  man  from  the  state  of  Guerrero.  He  was  in 
his  20s,  had  only  one  leg  and  without  a crutch,  hopped  from  place  to  place 
He  was  with  a small  group  of  young  Nahautl  onboard  the  Sonoran  bus.  They 
said  there  was  no  food  in  their  villages  and  their  bodies  were  thin  from 
hunger.  These  young  men  said  little,  but  when  the  call  was  announced  that 
security  was  needed,  they  were  the  first  to  rush  forward.  Security  most 
often  was  a circle  of  people  with  linked  arms  around  the  Zapatista 
comandantes . 

In  those  days  and  nights,  Subcomandante  Marcos  and  the  Mayan  comandantes 
rallied  the  people  in  cities,  towns  and  villages  to  support  a new  Mexico, 
a Mexico  that  honors  the  sovereign  autonomy  of  indigenous  peoples.  Onboard 
the  songs  rang  out,  "Zapata  Vive!"  and  both  the  birthplace  and  final 
resting  place  of  the  revolutionary  hero  of  the  country  people,  Emiliano 
Zapata  who  died  in  1919,  were  visited. 

During  some  days  on  the  caravan,  there  was  little  or  no  food.  But  feasts 
for  up  to  8,000  people  were  waiting  as  we  neared  Mexico  City.  In  the  city, 
an  acre  of  vicious  barking  police  attack  dogs  were  waiting  as  more  than  a 
half  million  people  lined  the  streets,  welcoming  and  cheering  the 
Zapatista  caravan. 

Miguel,  a blind  man  from  Mexico,  kept  everyone  entertained  with  his 
jokes  and  aware  of  the  beauties  of  the  countryside  as  they  described  the 
colors  to  him. 

"It  is  hard  to  be  a revolutionary  where  you  are  old  and  disabled," 

Miguel  joked  with  the  woman  seated  behind  him  on  the  bus,  from  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  who  was  disabled  and  moved  with  a walker. 

As  the  Zapatista  caravan  arrived  at  Zocalo  Plaza  in  central  Mexico  City, 
Mexican  Zapatistas  working  in  the  Swiss  media  onboard  the  Sonoran  bus  sang 
out, 

"Zapata  Vive!"  (Zapata  lives!) 

"La  lucha  sigue!"  (The  struggle  continues.) 

"Long  live  the  heroes!"  read  the  banners  in  the  streets. 


"Vive  Sonora!"  Mexicans  shouted. 

(Continued  in  part  two) 
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Bands  share  title  to  rez 
Raven's  Eye  Staff,  Mission 
Ravens  Eye  October  - 2004 

The  Aboriginal  Newspaper  of  British  Columbia  & Yukon 
Published  October  18,  2004 

Twenty-one  bands  in  the  Sto:lo  Nation  celebrated  an  addition  to  their 
land  holdings  on  Oct.  23,  a reserve  that  they  will  share  jointly  and 
equally. 

Deanna  Floneyman,  leasing  officer  for  the  Sto:lo  Nation  lands  department, 
said  "This  is  probably  one  of  the  first  times  something  like  that  has 
actually  happened,  that  21  First  Nations  actually  got  together  to  have  one 
parcel  of  land  be  added  to  their  reserve  as  joint  owners." 

The  reserves  that  presently  make  up  the  Sto:lo  Nation  are  spread  out 
between  Hope  and  Fort  Langley  on  both  sides  of  the  Fraser  River,  said 
Honeyman . 

The  new  land  parcel,  about  12  acres,  is  the  site  of  the  former  St. 

Mary's  school,  constructed  around  1863  and  run  by  the  Order  of  the  Oblates 
of  Mary  Immaculate  until  1960. 

At  that  time,  the  Crown  took  over  the  property  and  built  a new  school, 
which  it  operated  until  1984. 

Indian  Affairs  notified  the  Sto:lo  Nation  three  years  ago  the  land 
parcel  could  go  on  the  block  for  sale  if  the  Sto:lo  bands  did  not  wish  to 
add  it  to  their  reserve  holdings.  Twenty-one  of  the  24  bands  within  Sto:lo 
territory  expressed  interest  in  owning  the  land,  and  created  a technical 
team  to  work  out  the  details.  Sto:lo  Nation  CEO  Doe  hall,  Sto:lo  Nation 
lands  manager  Valerie  Sam  and  Indian  Affairs  lnds  manager  Linda  Kerr  were 
the  appointees. 

On  Sept.  12  last  year,  20  First  Nations  signed  the  Joint  Reserve 
Management  Agreement  and  one  other  First  Nation  signed  subsequently. 

A referendum  to  ratify  the  agreement  was  held  on  Nov.  26,  2003,  at  which 
time  the  21  became  part  owners  of  the  reserve.  They  are  the  Aitchelitz, 
Chawathil,  Chem,  Chehalis,  Kwantlen,  Kwaw  Kwaw  Apilt,  Leq'a:mel,  Matsqui, 
Popkum,  Scowlitz.  Seabird  Island,  Shxw ' ow ' hamel,  Shxwha:y  Village, 
Skawahlook,  Skowkale,  Skwah,  Soowahlie,  Squiala,  Sumas,  Tzeachten  and 
Yakweawioose  First  Nations. 

The  three  First  Nations  that  opted  out  did  not  give  reasons  said 
Honeyman . 

They  have  named  their  new  reserve  Pekw' xe:yles,  which  means  "broken 
bluff." 

Honeyman  said  they  haven't  decided  an  ultimate  use  for  the  land.  "Right 
now,  there's  buildings  on  the  site,  and  there's  offices  being  leased  by 
Sto:lo  Nation.  It's  going  to  be  used  as  the  same  purposes.  There's  a 
craft-making  facility,  there's  a daycare,  and  then  just  general  office 
admin  offices  there...  They  have  up  to  15  years  in  order  to  have  the  land 
designated,  but  up  until  then,  the  Sto:lo  Nation  can  continue  to  lease  it. 

The  joint  reserve  management  agreement  mandates  five  years  to  designate 
the  land  for  leasing  purposes,  but  the  period  could  be  extended  "three 
more  terms"  providing  all  21  First  Nations  agreed  on  the  process,  said 
Honeyman . 

Representatives  of  the  First  Nations  and  the  lands  department  met  "on  a 
fairly  regular  basis,"  prior  to  signing  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  she 


said,  "to  discuss  what  are  the  next  steps  that  need  to  be  taken." 

Honeyman  said  they  were  trying  to  get  the  word  out  to  all  former 
students  of  St.  Mary's  Residential  School  about  the  day-long  celebration 
planned . 
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New  Brunswick  natives  seek  bigger  cut  of  province's  forestry  industry 
CHRIS  MORRIS 
November  5,  2004 

FREDERICTON  (CP)  - With  more  court  battles  looming  over  the  question  of 
aboriginal  access  to  New  Brunswick's  forests,  a First  Nations  chief  says 
native  loggers  want  to  cut  significantly  more  wood  for  commercial  purposes 

Chief  leff  Tomah  of  the  Woodstock  First  Nation  in  western  New  Brunswick 
said  Thursday  it's  time  the  province  stop  fighting  aboriginal  people  in 
court  and  sit  down  for  meaningful  negotiations. 

"I've  been  chief  for  four  years  and  for  four  years  I've  been  involved  in 
court  battles  because  provincial  authorities  are  pissed  the  aboriginal 
people  are  on  the  land,"  Tomah  said. 

"They  have  to  get  over  it.  Like  I say,  it  feels  pretty  good  when  you 
stop  banging  your  head  against  the  wall." 

The  chiefs  of  New  Brunswick's  Mi'kmaq  and  Maliseet  reserves  have  said 
they  want  a meeting  with  New  Brunswick  Natural  Resources  Minister  Keith 
Ashfield . 

The  minister  is  trying  to  curtail  activities  of  native  loggers  by 
insisting  on  permits  to  cut  wood  on  Crown  land. 

Ashfield  said  some  native  loggers  are  carrying  on  a large  and  illegal 
commercial  harvest,  taking  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  trees 

He  said  the  loggers  are  harvesting  for  personal  gain  rather  than 
personal  use  and  has  warned  they  will  be  prosecuted  if  they  disobey  the 
permit  system. 

An  official  with  the  Natural  Resources  Department  said  Ashfield  will  not 
meet  with  the  chiefs  until  they  have  worked  out  and  presented  a proposal 
for  discussion. 

"Once  the  minister  receives  something  from  the  chiefs  that  can  be 
discussed,  then  he  would  want  to  move  forward  with  a meeting,"  said 
department  spokesman  Brent  Roy. 

"Until  then,  there's  no  point." 

The  aboriginal  harvest  is  infuriating  commercial  forestry  operators  who 
say  the  wood  situation  in  the  province  is  already  tight  and  getting 
tighter. 

"That's  why  we  have  mills  closing  all  over  the  place,"  said  Yvon  Poitras 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Forest  Products  Association. 

"I  don't  want  to  comment  beyond  pointing  out  that  First  Nations  people 
represent  one  per  cent  of  the  population  of  New  Brunswick  and  they  were 
given  5.3  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  cut  on  Crown  lands." 

The  5.3  per  cent  figure  has  been  in  effect  in  the  province  since  1997. 

Tomah  wants  more. 

"Why  not  come  to  the  table  and  hash  out  this  commercial  aspect  because 
five  per  cent  is  not  enough,"  he  said. 

"If  we  could  start  by  increasing  the  five  per  cent,  maybe  up  to  15  or  20 
per  cent,  I think  this  issue  could  be  resolved." 

New  Brunswick's  highest  court  has  ruled  Mi'kmaq  and  Maliseet  loggers  can 
harvest  timber  for  personal  use,  but  the  province  is  appealing  that 
decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 


Provincial  officials  say  they  want  "personal  use"  clearly  defined  by 
Canada's  high  court. 

New  Brunswick  courts  have  also  encouraged  governments  to  consult  with 
First  Nations  on  how  to  manage  forestry  resources. 

"I  know  the  minister  has  his  mind  set  and  he's  ready  to  prosecute  people 
but  he's  been  down  the  road  with  us  for  several  court  decisions  and  he  has 
got  beat  every  time/'  said  Tomah. 

"The  treaties  are  valid.  It's  time  to  talk." 
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Indian  relations  at  heart  of  case 

Justices  considering  whether  government  must  reimburse  tribes 

for  operating  programs 

By  ALISON  VEKSHIN 

STEPHENS  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 

November  7,  2004 

WASHINGTON  - The  Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday  will  hear  arguments  in  a 
contract  dispute  over  federal  health  funding  that  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
the  government's  relationship  with  American  Indian  tribes. 

The  question  before  the  justices  is  whether  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  required  to  reimburse  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Shoshone-Paiute  Tribes  of  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation  in  Nevada  and  the 
Cherokee  Nation  in  Oklahoma  for  operating  Indian  health  programs. 

"At  issue  is  whether  the  government  has  to  honor  its  contracts  with 
Indian  tribes,"  said  Lloyd  Miller,  a partner  at  Sonosky,  Chambers,  Sachse, 
Endreson  & Perry  LLP  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  will  argue  the  case  for  the 
tribes . 

It  is  the  first  test  of  a 29-year-old  law  that  has  allowed  tribes  to 
manage  their  health  care  and  other  services  with  reimbursements  from  the 
government,  attorneys  said. 

"It's  whether  the  government  has  to  treat  Indian  tribal  contractors  the 
same  as  it  treats  other  government  contractors  or  whether  they  are  the 
special  rule  that  lets  the  government  off  the  hook,"  Miller  said. 

The  Shoshone-Paiute  tribes  say  the  government  owes  them  $3.5  million  for 
costs  incurred  in  fiscal  1996  and  1997. 

Justice  Department  attorneys  will  represent  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  A Justice  Department  policy  bars  its  attorneys  from 
commenting,  spokesman  John  Nowacki  said. 

But  the  government  argued  in  court  documents  that  it  has  no  obligation 
to  pay  since  the  law  covering  such  payments  says  funding  is  "subject  to 
the  availability  of  appropriations"  and  there  were  shortfalls  in  the 
amounts  earmarked  by  Congress. 

Shortfalls  ranged  from  $43  million  in  1996  to  $82  million  in  1997, 
government  lawyers  said  in  a brief  filed  with  the  court. 

If  the  American  Indians  win,  the  decision  would  affect  hundreds  of 
tribes  who  contract  with  the  government,  as  well  as  other  contractors.  For 
instance,  most  tribes  have  at  least  one  self-determination  compact  or 
contract  with  the  Indian  Health  Service,  according  to  agency  spokeswoman 
Athena  Elliott. 

In  a broader  sense,  a decision  favoring  the  tribes  would  reaffirm  the 
government's  policy  to  foster  tribal  independence,  according  to  tribal 
attorneys . 

If  the  government  wins,  it  could  get  out  of  reimbursing  the  two  tribes 
for  the  costs  they  incurred,  attorneys  said.  It  also  could  leave  other 
contractors  questioning  the  reliability  of  government  contracts. 


The  case  is  a consolidation  of  two  lawsuits  that  were  considered  in 
lower  courts  and  resulted  in  opposing  rulings. 

The  dispute  revolves  around  whether  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  must  use  money  set  aside  as  part  of  a lump-sum  congressional 
appropriation  to  pay  overhead  expenses,  like  staffing  and  equipment,  the 
tribes  incurred. 

Under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1975, 
tribes  gained  the  right  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  government  to 
operate  federal  programs. 

The  act  allows  the  tribes  to  administer  federal  clinics,  hospitals  and 
other  facilities  and  programs  that  were  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  Shoshone-Paiutes  have  about  1,800  members  who  mainly  live  on  or  near 
the  Duck  Valley  Reservation  in  the  desert  of  Northern  Nevada  and  southern 
Idaho.  Their  health  facilities  are  located  in  Owyhee. 

Indian  tribes  as  well  as  some  federal  government  contractors  are  closely 
watching  the  case,  said  Christopher  Karns,  a partner  in  the  Indian  Law 
Practice  Group  of  Dorsey  & Whitney  LLP. 

"It's  not  an  issue  that  lends  itself  to  a lot  of  politicking,"  Karns 
said  in  an  interview.  "It's  more  of  a straight-forward  statutory 
construction . " 

The  case  is  significant  because  it  represents  the  first  time  the  Supreme 
Court  will  examine  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance 
Act,  said  John  Dossett,  general  counsel  at  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians. 

"This  is  the  major  federal  policy  driving  Indian  affairs  since  the 
1970s,"  said  Dossett,  who  helped  draft  the  NCAI's  amicus  brief  in  this 
case. 

"The  bigger  philosophical  issue  is  the  whole  relationship  between  the 
government  and  Indian  tribes,"  he  said.  "Prior  to  the  act,  it  was  a 
paternalistic  relationship.  The  self-determination  act  gives  tribes 
control  over  these  programs  and  services  and,  in  a lot  of  ways,  it's  what 
gives  them  control  over  the  reservation." 

Besides  the  tribes,  the  case  has  implications  for  businesses  and  other 
groups  contracting  with  the  government,  said  Miller,  the  tribal  attorney. 

"It's  a good  court  for  this  case,"  Miller  said.  "The  court  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  contractors  dealing  with  the 
government  and  the  need  to  assure  contractors  that  their  contracts  with 
the  government  are  as  enforceable  as  contracts  with  anyone  else." 
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Race  in  America 

Taxes,  land  loom  large  in  Supreme  Court 
Outcomes  could  depend  heavily  on  justice  appointments 
Indian  Country  Today 
November  4,  2004 

Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist  jolted  the  Presidential  campaign  when  the 
Supreme  Court  announced  Oct.  25  that  he  was  in  the  hospital  for  treatment 
of  thyroid  cancer.  Although  he  planned  to  resume  his  duties  shortly, 
health  concerns  about  the  80-year-old  Rehnquist,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
longest-serving  Justices  in  Court  history,  reminded  the  political  world 
that  the  future  make-up  of  the  Court  would  be  one  of  the  major  prizes  of 
the  election.  And  the  stakes  might  be  highest  of  all  for  Indian  country. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  federal 


government  with  the  highest  potential  for  wiping  out  Indian  country  gains 
with  a keystroke.  Although  its  most  recent  major  decision,  the  Lara  case, 
went  narrowly  in  favor  of  tribal  sovereignty,  the  range  of  opinions  showed 
a wide  split  raising  fundamental  questions  about  the  position  of  tribes 
within  the  federal  framework.  Future  outcomes  remain  unpredictable  and 
could  depend  heavily  on  the  two  or  more  Supreme  Court  appointments  the 
next  president  is  likely  to  make. 

Predicting  nominee's  outlook 

One  problem,  though,  noted  Dohn  Dossett,  counsel  for  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  is  that  it's  very  hard  to  predict  a 
nominee's  outlook  on  tribal  cases.  "Dustices  appointed  by  Democrats  or 
Republicans  wind  up  on  all  sides  of  Indian  issues,"  he  told  Indian 
Country  Today.  Very  few  senior  judges  had  background  in  Indian  law" 
unless  they  took  it  in  law  school,"  he  said,  "and  not  many  do  that." 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  federal 
government  with  the  highest  potential  for  wiping  out  Indian  country  gains 
with  a keystroke. 

Until  recently,  he  said,  lawyers  arguing  Indian  cases  had  made  a mistake 
in  assuming  the  judges  knew  more  about  Indian  law  than  they  actually  did. 
"Now  we  make  our  briefs  more  of  a primer,"  he  said. 

In  fact,  the  current  strategy  of  Indian  leadership  toward  the  Supreme 
Court  is  to  try  to  educate  the  judges  through  coordinated  amicus  curiae 
(friend  of  the  court)  briefs.  Led  by  the 

Supreme  Court  Project  of  NCAI  and  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund, 

Indian  organizations  and  tribal  coalitions  extensively  argued  the  Lara 
case  and  are  doing  the  same  for  several  cases  now  pending  in  both  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  1st  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Appeals  Court  case,  Carcieri  v.  Norton,  is  a fundamental  challenge 
to  the  Interior  Secretary's  authority  to  take  land  into  trust  for  tribes. 
NCAI  lawyer  Riyaz  A.  Kanji  was  allowed  to  participate  in  the  recent  oral 
argument  in  Boston's  modernist  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  building,  a first 
for  the  organization,  even  though  no  tribe  is  directly  a party  in  the  suit 
(The  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  Donald  Carcieri,  brought  the  case  against 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  over  her  transfer  into  trust  of  a 
relatively  small  parcel  for  the  Narragansett  Indian  Tribe.) 

Two  major  cases 

The  Supreme  Court  has  two  major  Indian  cases  on  its  docket  this  term, 
said  Dossett.  One,  pitting  the  Cherokee  and  Shoshone-Bannock  against 
Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary  Tommy  Thompson,  centers  on  contract 
payments  for  health  services  devolved  to  tribes.  Although  that  case  raises 
important  money  questions,  said  Dossett,  the  really  fundamental  issues  for 
Indian  country  come  up  in  the  second.  City  of  Sherrill,  New  York,  v. 

Oneida  Indian  Nation. 

(Four  Directions  Media,  Inc.,  publisher  of  Indian  Country  Today,  is  an 
enterprise  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation.) 

The  Sherrill  case,  said  Dossett,  involved  questions  of  taxation, 
reservation  boundaries,  the  definition  of  "Indian  country"  (a  major 
legal  term),  and  possibly  even  legal  standing  to  bring  land  claims  and  the 
conditions  of  tribal  continuity.  "These  affect  every  tribe  in  the  country, 
he  said. 

The  case  began  with  an  attempt  by  the  City  of  Sherrill  to  levy  property 
taxes  on  a number  of  parcels  owned  by  the  Oneidas,  including  a gas  station 
and  the  factory  for  its  textile  printing  business.  When  the  city  tried  to 
condemn  the  properties  for  non-payment,  the  Oneidas  obtained  a federal 
injunction.  They  argued  that  land  they  purchased  within  the  bounds  of 
their  original  illegally  dispossessed  reservation  reverted  to  tribal 
sovereign  status,  and  a federal  District  judge  and  a 2 to  1 majority  in 
the  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  agreed. 

On  Dune  28,  to  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  some  in  Indian  law,  the 
Supreme  Court  granted  Sherrill  a writ  of  certiorari,  its  way  of  taking  up 
the  case.  The  case  has  set  off  a spate  of  amicus  briefs,  both  from  long- 
standing critics  of  the  Oneidas,  such  as  the  Citizens  Equal  Rights 
Foundation  and  from  supporters.  Even  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  U.S. 


filed  a brief  at  the  invitation  of  the  Justices.  His  office  strongly 
supported  the  Oneida  position,  urging  the  court  to  let  the  lower  rulings 
stand,  and  has  now  petitioned  to  join  the  oral  argument,  which  will  likely 
take  place  next  January  or  February. 

Tribal  tax  exemptions 

The  Supreme  Court  Project  of  NCAI  and  NARF  is  coordinating  a series  of 
briefs  extending  far  beyond  the  original  case.  (Six  were  filed  Sept.  30 
and  can  be  read  on  the  NARF  Web  site.)  In  addition  to  the  Oneida's  legal 
arguments,  they  include  submissions  from  NCAI,  the  United  South  and 
Eastern  Tribes,  the  Cayuga  Nation  of  New  York  and  a group  of  western 
tribes.  They  discuss  topics  from  the  history  of  New  York  state  Indian 
treaties  to  the  definition  of  reservations. 

A brief  submitted  and  paid  for  by  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians,  the 
Southern  Ute  and  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma  addresses  the  complaint  that  tribal 
exemption  from  local  and  state  taxes  hurts  the  surrounding  economy.  It 
plays  the  role  of  what  constitutional  lawyers  call  a "Brandeis  brief," 
following  the  lead  of  the  great  jurist  Louis  Brandeis  in  presenting  the 
economic  and  social  context  of  a case  to  the  court.  Its  author  Harry 
Sachse  told  ICT  that  it  draws  on  a series  of  economic  studies  to  show  that 
Indian  businesses,  including  casinos,  have  not  only  benefited  neighbors, 
they  have  helped  rescue  entire  regions  from  economic  depression. 

The  value  of  these  briefs  received  an  indirect  endorsement  recently  in  a 
talk  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Stephen  Breyer  explaining  how  the  court 
takes  account  of  the  outside  world.  "Do  I read  the  newspapers  and  try  to 
see  which  way  the  political  wind  is  blowing?"  he  asked  Oct.  23  in  a talk 
at  the  Stanford  University  Law  School.  "No.  But  we  do  decide  through 
briefs  that  are  submitted  . . . They  are  people  trying  to  tell  us  of  the 
impact  of  our  decisions  in  their  bit  of  the  world." 

Since  Breyer  wrote  the  majority  opinion  in  the  Lara  case,  Dossett  saw 
his  remark  as  a possible  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court  Project  briefs." 

I would  like  to  think  that  our  Lara  briefs  had  an  impact  on  the  decision," 
Dossett  said. 
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Supreme  Court  denies  county's  appeal 
by  Jon  Tatting,  Messenger  Staff  Writer 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  Monday,  Nov.  1,  ruled  to  deny  Mille  Lacs 
County's  petition,  finding  no  harm  or  ripeness  for  judicial  review  in  the 
Mille  Lacs  Reservation  boundary  dispute  case. 

The  court's  denial  means  lower  court  rulings  in  favor  of  the  Mille  Lacs 
Band  of  Ojibwe  will  stand.  Further,  the  justices'  decision  didn't  address 
the  county's  merit  in  determining  the  boundaries  of  the  61,000-acre 
reservation,  the  main  premise  in  which  the  county  has  spent  about  $1.4 
million  thus  far  in  seeking  a declaratory  judgment. 

"I'm  disappointed,"  said  Dist.  4 county  commissioner  Bob  Hoefert,  who 
initially  voted  for  the  county  lawsuit  in  2002.  "But  that's  the  way  life 
is.  It's  a good  case,  but  we  couldn't  settle  on  the  harm  issue.  I still 
think  it  was  money  well  spent." 

Hoefert  noted  that  he  and  the  other  commissioners  will  likely  meet  with 
county  attorney  Jan  Kolb  on  pursuing  future  direction,  if  any,  on 
following  up  with  the  court's  decision.  "Personally,  I don't  foresee 
further  litigation  at  this  point,"  he  said.  "If  we  come  up  with  harm  at 
some  point  in  time,  it  can  be  brought  back." 


A press  release  from  Mille  Lacs  County  stated,  "Obviously,  the  county  is 
disappointed  that  the  court  did  not  order  something  that  would  have 
allowed  the  county  to  have  this  case  heard  on  the  merits  so  that  the 
reservation  status  issue  could  be  authoritatively  resolved.  However,  as 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  petitions  denied,  the  odds  were  not  in  the 
county's  favor." 

The  Mille  Lacs  County  Board  expects  to  hold  a closed  meeting  at 
2:30  p.m.j  Nov.  4,  to  discuss  the  reservation  boundary  litigation. 

Mille  Lacs  Band  Chief  Executive  Melanie  Benjamin  talked  about  the 
court's  decision,  while  recognizing  the  lawsuit's  affects  on  all  who  live 
in  the  Mille  Lacs  area. 

"We  are  thrilled  that  this  sad  chapter  in  our  region's  history  is  over," 
Benjamin  said  via  press  release.  "This  lawsuit  has  been  an  unfortunate 
waste  of  resources  for  both  Mille  Lacs  County  and  band  members." 

Two  leaders  associated  with  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  responded  to 
the  high  court's  ruling.  "It  wasn't  something  we  weren't  expecting,"  said 
Mille  Lacs  Band  planner  Don  Wedll.  "It  means  that  there  has  been  no  harm 
in  all  the  things  they've  (the  county)  been  saying.  There's  no  validity  to 
it,"  he  added,  of  the  lawsuit  and  the  county's  concerns  regarding  possible 
tax  hikes  and  property  values  decreasing  in  light  of  jurisdiction  notions. 
"The  county  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  where  there  isn't  a problem." 

Case  for  harm? 

Wedll  and  Tadd  Johnson,  Mille  Lacs  Band  special  counsel  for  government 
affairs,  have  echoed  questions  previously  asked  by  federal  Judge  James 
Rosenbaum,  who  initially  dismissed  the  case  in  May  of  2003: 

What's  the  problem?  Why  are  we  here?  Who's  been  hurt?  the  judge  had 
asked  the  county  and  its  partner.  First  National  Bank  of  Milaca,  in 
demonstrating  their  stand  in  bringing  the  case. 

"The  case  was  largely  based  on  if  anyone  was  harmed,"  Johnson  said.  "In 
federal  court,  there  has  to  be  a tangible  case." 

Johnson  noted  that  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court  didn't  view  the  county  as  having  strong  standing  to  sue,  while  the 
case  was  not  ripe  for  judicial  review.  "The  court  did  not  get  to  the 
merits  of  what  the  county  was  saying,"  he  said.  "I  think  the  county  is 
learning  how  difficult  it  is  to  start  this  issue.  Do  we  want  to  continue 
this  very  costly  dispute?" 

Before  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  Johnson  and  Wedll  questioned  any 
concrete,  hard  evidence  where  the  band  has  not  been  following  certain 
zoning  laws,  for  instance,  or  issues  relating  to  taxing  or  unjust  tribal 
government  enforcement  on  people  who  live  within  the  1855  reservation  - 
which  includes  Kathio,  South  Harbor  and  Isle  Harbor  townships. 

"The  county  thinks  it  has  a right  to  destroy  the  reservation  because 
they  think  it  will  harm  them  in  the  future."  said  Wedll,  rhetorically 
asking  where  one  draws  the  line  on  pre-emptive  changes. 

Two  years  later 

Two  years  have  now  gone  by  since  the  county  brought  the  case  to  federal 
court,  seeking  a ruling  on  the  1855  Mille  Lacs  Reservation.  The  Mille  Lacs 
Band  and  the  federal  government  say  the  reservation  still  exists,  while 
the  county  and  state  say  it  was  disestablished  by  later  treaties  and 
congressional  acts. 

After  the  case  was  dismissed  in  spring  of  2003,  that  dismissal  was 
upheld  twice  by  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  county  last 
August  petitioned  to  appeal  the  court's  May  19  ruling  to  dismiss  the  case. 

The  county  and  bank  then  gained  support  via  friend  of  the  court  (amicus) 
briefs  filed  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  states  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota,  the  city  of  Wahkon,  South  Harbor  Township  and  the  Lake 
Mille  Lacs  Association. 

County  confidence 

Hoefert  said  he  felt  confident  and  thought  the  county  had  an  excellent 
case  at  the  time  where  the  federal  court  would  consider  past  agreements 
indicating  the  reservation  was  indeed  disestablished. 

However,  Hoefert  along  with  commissioner  Dick  Satterstrom  of  District  1, 


on  March  30  voted  against  appealing  a decision  made  by  the  Eighth  Court  of 
Appeals  to  uphold  the  federal  judge's  ruling  dismissing  the  county's 
lawsuit.  The  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  appeal  passed  3-2  with 
commissioners  Phil  Peterson,  District  3,  Frank  Courteau,  District  5,  and 
board  chairman  Roger  Neske,  District  2,  voting  in  favor. 

At  that  time,  Hoefert  noted  that  he  didn't  foresee  any  change  with 
future  court  rulings  after  previous  judicial  proceedings  found  "no  harm" 
or  made  any  decisions  on  the  status  of  the  reservation. 

Addressing  the  harm  issue,  Hoefert  recalled  that  before  the  county  filed 
its  lawsuit,  it  knew  of  more  than  two  instances  where  the  band  didn't 
adhere  to  zoning  regulations  where  certain  permits  were  required.  By  the 
time  the  case  went  to  court,  though,  Hoefert  said  the  band  must  have 
corrected  the  infractions. 

Let's  'chat'  again 

Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  Johnson  and  Wedll,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  band,  explained  their  hope  for  the  county  to  relinquish  its 
position  in  order  for  out-of-court  negotiations  to  be  brought  back  to  the 
table . 

"Maybe  it's  time  to  sit  down  and  chat  again,"  said  Johnson,  noting 
mutual  discussions  with  the  county  on  economic  development,  tourism  and 
problems  jointly  faced  in  the  area.  "It  could  be  a point  in  history  where 
we  can  all  sit  down  and  be  constructive." 

Prior  to  the  county  and  bank's  lawsuit  against  the  band  two  years  ago, 
Johnson  said  officials  from  the  band  and  county  occasionally  met  to 
identify  priorities  in  the  Mille  Lacs  area.  The  county-band  committee 
fizzled,  however,  after  about  six  months  when  both  groups  couldn't  come  to 
terms  on  the  first  discussed  priority  - land  disputes  - which  ended  the 
negotiations,  Johnson  said. 

"We  were  going  to  take  jurisdiction  over  federal  trust  lands  and  lands 
owned  by  band  members  within  the  boundaries,"  said  Johnson,  noting  those 
lands  represented  about  10  percent  of  the  area.  "That  meant  that  we  were 
willing  to  give  them  (the  county)  jurisdiction  of  about  90  percent." 

Said  Hoefert,  "The  county  didn't  feel  it  could  give  up  any  jurisdiction 
over  fee  (county  taxable)  land." 

Moving  ahead? 

With  the  prominent  positions  he  has  had  and  now  holds  with  the  band, 
Johnson  believes  in  looking  ahead.  He  and  Wedll  explained  that  the  band 
has  reached  out  to  area  businesses,  economic  summits,  chambers  of  commerce 
local  churches,  charities,  area  mayors  and  to  government  in  seeking  some 
possibility  for  mutually  beneficial  business  arrangements. 

"We  hope  the  county  takes  notice  of  that  reaching  out,  so  we  can  start 
talking  about  the  future  of  the  region,"  Johnson  said. 

Hoefert  said,  "I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  listen  to  any  of  their 
proposals.  We  will  continue  to  enforce  on  fee  land.  We  don't  have  a choice 
We  have  to  treat  all  of  our  citizens  in  the  same  manner." 

Response  from  Mille  Lacs  County 

According  to  a press  release  from  Mille  Lacs  County: 

"It  is  most  important  to  recognize  that  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court 
does  not  in  any  way  reflect  the  views  of  the  court  on  the  county's  right 
to  litigate  the  status  of  the  reservation  boundaries  or  on  the  merits  of 
the  county's  position.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court's  order  is  simply  a 
denial  to  review  the  matter. 

While  not  the  final  outcome  hoped  for,  the  county  board  believes  the 
lawsuit  and  appeals  accomplished  several  things,  including  but  not  limited 
to  band  member  compliance  with  county  laws  as  well  as  cessation  of  tribal 
jurisdiction  over  non  members  and  fee  lands. 

The  county  is  grateful  to  the  band  for  recognizing  and  respecting  the 
county's  jurisdictional  authority  in  that  regard  and  fully  expects  that 
that  cooperation  will  continue." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Mille  Lacs  Messenger.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Bush  brings  limited  reform  to  trust  land  probate  process 
November  5,  2004 

by:  Derry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 

WASHINGTON  - President  George  W.  Bush  signed  the  American  Indian  Probate 
Reform  Act  of  2004  into  law  on  Oct.  27,  marking  the  federal  government's 
most  ambitious  effort  yet  to  limit  the  fractionation  of  Indian  trust  land. 

The  bill,  championed  in  Congress  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  under  its  chairman.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  with 
assistance  down  to  the  last  minute  from  Rep.  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif., 
chairman  of  the  Resources  Committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
attacks  fractionation  from  several  directions  - a uniform  federal  Indian 
probate  code  instead  of  the  state  laws  that  now  govern  Indian  probate 
activity,  an  exception  to  the  federal  code  for  tribes  with  their  own 
probate  codes  in  place,  grants  for  estate  planning  assistance  on 
reservations,  land  consolidation  options  for  tribal  members,  continuation 
of  a federal  land  "buy  back"  program,  cancellation  of  the  impracticable" 
joint  tenancy  with  right  of  survivorship"  clause  of  the  Indian  Land 
Consolidation  Act  (which  the  new  law  amends),  greater  flexibility  for 
individuals  and  tribes  to  consolidate  and  acquire  interests  during  the 
probate  process,  forced  sale  at  probate  (for  fair  market  value)  of 
interests  in  land  of  less  than  5 percent,  and  opportunities  for  estate 
planning  among  heirs  at  probate  as  well. 

Theresa  Carmody,  secretary  of  the  Indian  Land  Working  Group  and  a past 
master  on  trust  land  issues,  said  the  new  law  puts  a timely  stop  to  the 
worst  features  of  fractionation.  Ultimately  though,  she  added,  the  law's 
success  will  depend  on  improving  some  of  the  provisions  it  sidestepped  for 
now  - "We're  going  to  go  back  every  year  with  technical  amendments"  - 
and  on  funding  appropriations  from  Congress. 

Federal  officials,  on  the  other  hand,  focused  on  the  good  news  here  and 
now.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  called  it  indicative  of  the  Bush 
administration's  commitment  to  trust  issues.  "This  measure  is  one  of  the 
pieces  necessary  for  true  trust  reform." 

Dave  Anderson,  head  of  the  Interior-led  BIA,  stressed  the  economic  value 
of  land  consolidation  as  accomplished  under  the  law  as  written.  "The 
federal  government  and  Indian  leaders  have  a mutual  interest  in  promoting 
economic  viability  on  lands  that  are  rapidly  becoming  converted  into  an 
unmanageable  mosaic  of  tiny  interests  due  to  fractionated  ownership.  This 
was  one  more  step  in  the  right  direction." 

Ross  Swimmer,  the  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians  at  Interior, 
echoed  Anderson,  but  with  an  eye  on  the  administrative  costs  and  burdens 
that  would  be  lifted  if  fractionation  can  be  scaled  back:  "The  ownership 
of  many  disparate,  uneconomic,  small  interests  has  limited  benefit  in 
Indian  country.  It  has  been  feeding  an  administrative  burden  that 
continues  to  drain  resources  and  attention  away  from  other  beneficial 
Indian  programs.  This  new  law  is  a meaningful  step  in  our  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  of  trust  management  services  throughout  Indian 
country. " 

Sen.  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.,  a co-sponsor  along  with  Campbell  and  Sen. 

Craig  Thomas,  R-Wyo.,  said  the  legislation  is  long  overdue.  "It  will 
allow  tribes  to  approach  land  probate  with  at  once  greater  strategy  and 
greater  sensitivity  to  individual  preference." 

The  Indian  Land  Working  Group  decided  to  support  the  bill  because  it 
addresses  the  most  pressing  problems  in  fractionation,  Carmody  said.  Above 
all,  without  the  current  amendment  the  Indian  Land  Consolidation  Act  would 
have  disinherited  multi-tribe  heirs  with  a narrow  definition  of  "Indian" 


- one-quarter  blood  quantum. 

The  2004  law  also  quells  the  flight  to  fee  patenting  of  trust  land  by 
tribal  members  who  noted  that  ILCA  defines  Indianness,  and  thus  heirship, 
by  blood  quantum.  Fee  patenting  removes  individual  Indian  land  from  tribal 
dominion  and  from  trust.  But  at  least  it  permits  owners  to  designate  heirs 
regardless  of  blood  quantum,  a crucial  distinction  given  that  inter-tribal 
and  non-Indian  marriage  has  reduced  the  tribal  blood  quantum  in  some 
families.  For  that  matter,  some  Indians  who  have  never  had  anything  but 
tribal  blood  in  their  lineage  won't  submit  their  legitimacy  to  enrollment 
and  its  government-issued  "poodle  papers." 

The  Indian  Probate  Reform  Act  allows  Indian  trust  landholders  to 
designate  heirs  according  to  bloodline  instead.  When  a trust  landholder 
dies  intestate,  or  without  leaving  a will,  the  new  law  allows  bloodline 
inheritance  to  two  generations  out  - a provision  that  gives  tribes  plenty 
of  time  to  establish  their  own  probate  codes  if  they  so  desire  (only  eight 
had  done  so  as  of  lune  2004). 

Charlie  Colombe,  president  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  and  a longtime 
advocate  of  probate  reform,  emphasized  the  tribal  role  in  probate  under 
the  new  law,  in  testimony  before  the  Flouse  Resources  Committee: 

"Virtually  all  tribes  favor  the  enactment  . . . because  it  offers  tribes 
and  their  members  the  chance  to  consolidate  their  land  holdings  while 
maintaining  tribal  jurisdiction  and  tribal  ownership  of  their  lands." 

But  the  new  law  also  comes  with  problems,  Carmody  said.  In  the  provision 
for  forced  sale  at  probate  of  interests  less  than  5 percent,  "Indian  land 
is  being  diminished,"  she  said.  The  provision  is  "probably  going  to  be 
legally  challenged."  The  balancing  opportunity  for  estate  planning  among 
heirs  at  probate  is  important,  she  agreed,  but  staff  and  resources  to 
assist  are  inadequate.  Likewise,  she  said  the  estate  planning  grants 
offered  under  the  law  could  be  applied  to  probate,  but  no  funding  has  been 
allocated  for  that  purpose. 

The  buy  back  pilot  program  at  the  Interior  Department  is  operating 
outside  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  she  said,  because  Interior 
doesn't  notify  co-owners  in  an  allotment  that  an  interest  in  their  land  is 
up  for  purchase.  In  any  case,  Carmody  added,  tribes  and  individuals  should 
be  more  involved  in  the  pilot,  so  that  funding  eventually  goes  straight  to 
tribes  rather  than  to  Interior. 

Underlying  every  other  challenge  facing  the  law,  Carmody  said,  is  the 
state  of  land  and  title  records.  Probate  officers  and  title  examiners  are 
sorely  needed.  Because  they  are  so  scarce  and  the  government  has  failed  in 
previous  attempts  to  slow  down  fractionation,  Carmody  said,  many 
transactions  have  been  title-certified  in  error,  under  a standard  later 
found  in  the  courts  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  never  corrected  on  title 
documents.  Many  other  transactions  await  title  certification. 
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Navajo  Nation  No.  1 in  crime 

U.S.  Attorney  sees  huge  rise  in  number  of  cases 
By  Kathy  Flelms 
Dine'  Bureau 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Among  21  tribes  referring  criminal  cases  to  the  Arizona 
U.S.  Attorney's  Office  from  Duly  1,  2003,  to  Dune  30,  2004,  the  Navajo 
Nation  far  outdistanced  the  rest.  But  it's  not  sheer  numbers  alone  that 
make  Navajo  the  leader,  it's  also  an  increase  in  violent  crime. 

Diane  Flumetewa,  tribal  liaison  for  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Phoenix, 


recently  visited  Tuba  City  where  she  presented  information  to  federal 
officials  regarding  the  impact  of  Indian  Country  crime  on  the  federal 
court  system. 

Paul  Charlton,  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Arizona,  in  an  annual 
report  released  in  Duly,  said  his  office  continues  to  be  challenged  by  all 
manner  of  violent  crimes  occurring  in  Indian  Country,  and  that  many  of  his 
office's  prosecution  resources  are  focused  on  Indian  Country  crime  matters. 

According  to  the  report,  the  Navajo  Nation  referred  253  cases  for 
federal  prosecution  during  the  Duly  2003-Dune  2004  calendar  year.  Gila 
River  was  second  with  52  cases.  White  Mountain  Apache  took  third  place 
with  31  cases,  followed  by  Tohono  O'odham  with  28.  Hopi  rounded  out  the 
top  five  with  23  cases. 

Violence  increasing 

Of  Navajo  Nation  crime  data,  Humetewa  said,  "Based  on  observation,  there 
is  a steady  increase,  not  substantial,  in  the  rate  of  crime;  but  I will 
tell  you  that  the  violence  involved  in  crime  has  increased,  in  addition  to 
the  number  of  juvenile  cases  we  have  received." 

According  to  a breakdown  of  the  criminal  cases  referred  by  Navajo,  there 
were  53  abusive  sexual  offenses,  118  aggravated  assault  cases,  one  arson, 
two  burglary/robbery  cases,  five  embezzlements,  18  manslaughters,  13 
murders,  and  43  other  cases. 

In  comparison,  second-place  Gila  River  referred  25  abusive  sexual 
offense  cases,  two  aggravated  assaults,  five  burglary/robbery  cases,  one 
embezzlement,  four  manslaughters,  10  murders,  and  five  other  cases. 

Fifth-ranked  Hopi  had  22  abusive  sexual  offenses  and  one  murder  case 
referred  to  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office. 

Humetewa  said  that  just  because  the  cases  were  referred  to  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  for  federal  prosecution  does  not  mean  that  they  were 
opened  or  charged  by  that  office.  She  said  one  question  that  arises  is,  if 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  only  charges  199  of  the  253  Navajo  cases,  what 
happens  to  the  remaining  ones?  "We  would  have  to  refer  that  back  to  the 
tribal  prosecutor's  office,"  she  said. 

Lack  of  beds 

"The  dilemma  that  we've  seen  over  the  years  because  of  the  lack  of 
detention  facilities  is  that  oftentimes,  they  (tribes)  are  in  a position 
where  they  have  to  take  the  most  serious  offense  because  if  they're  going 
to  take  a case  that  the  prosecutor  would  take  normally,  they've  got  to 
consider,  'Well,  we  don't  have  the  bed  space  for  that  person.'  " 

"On  the  federal  end,  we  don't  have  the  evidence  or  the  witnesses  to 
substantiate  federal  prosecution.  So,  somewhere  down  the  line,  the 
community  starts  to  feel  the  effects  of  folks  not  being  properly 
adjudicated . " 

Humetewa  said  that  over  the  last  six  or  so  years,  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office  has  been  questioning  the  rise  in  violent  crimes. 

"Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  cases  referred  to  us  involve  alcohol  or 
substance  abuse,"  she  said.  In  2002,  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office 
implemented  a little-known  statute  enacted  many  years  ago  to  capture 
bootleggers  and  then  did  some  undercover  operations  jointly  with  Tuba  City 
Police  Department  and  the  FBI. 

"We  decided  to  try  it  for  a little  while  and  see  what  the  impact  would 
be,"  Humetewa  said.  "In  Tuba  City,  what  we  found  was  when  we  removed  those 
folks  from  the  system,  there  was  a noticeable  decrease  in  violent  crimes. 

In  fact,  our  referral  data  - the  data  in  terms  of  if  Cl  (Criminal 
Investigations)  investigated  a violent  assault  - those  referrals  dropped 
off,"  she  said. 

But  the  problem,  according  to  Humetewa,  is  that  there  is  only  one 
magistrate  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Flagstaff.  "And  that  court  will  tell 
us  time  and  time  again,  'This  is  a tribal  issue.  These  cases  need  to  be 
tried  in  tribal  court.  They  need  to  be  in  tribal  detention.  This  isn't  a 
federal  issue, ' " she  said. 

"They  become  increasingly  concerned  because  they  believe  they're  doing 
essentially  what  the  tribal  courts  should  be  doing  or  what  the  tribal 
detention  centers  should  be  doing,"  she  said. 


U.S.  v.  Orsinger 

Humetewa  pointed  to  a number  of  case  summaries  in  the  annual  report  as 
samples  of  violent  crimes  occurring  across  Indian  Country.  The  top  five 
murder  cases  listed  all  belong  to  Navajo,  including  the  case,  "United 
States  v.  Johnny  Orsinger."  Orsinger  was  part  of  a group  that  decided  to 
commit  a robbery  on  the  reservation.  That  plan  resulted  in  the  brutal 
killing  of  a 65-year-old  grandmother  and  her  9-year-old  granddaughter . 

On  Oct.  28,  2001,  Orsinger  and  Lezmond  Mitchell  caught  a ride  with  the 
woman,  who  had  left  Fort  Defiance  to  meet  with  a couple  of  medicine  ladies 
in  New  Mexico,  and  was  on  her  way  home  at  the  time  she  picked  up  the 
hitchhikers . 

When  the  grandmother  pulled  over  near  Wheatfield  Lake  to  let  the  two  out, 
Orsinger,  who  was  seated  behind  her  took  a knife  and  stabbed  her  33  times 
in  order  to  take  her  truck  and  use  it  in  the  robbery.  The  woman  and  child 
were  taken  to  Lukachukai  Mountain  where  the  child  also  was  brutally 
murdered . 

Orsinger  pleaded  guilty  to  seven  charges,  including  first-degree  murder, 
car  jacking,  first-degree  felony  murder  (robbery),  robbery,  first-degree 
felony  murder  (kidnapping),  and  kidnapping.  He  was  sentenced  to  five 
concurrent  life  sentences,  meaning  they  are  to  be  served  at  the  same  time, 
and  one  life  term  to  be  served  consecutively,  or  in  addition  to  the  five 
concurrent  life  terms. 

Mitchell  was  sentenced  to  death  on  Sept.  15,  2003,  for  the  murders  of 
the  grandmother  and  granddaughter . Orsinger  was  not  eligible  for  the  death 
sentence  because  he  was  not  18  years  old  at  the  time  the  offenses  were 
committed . 

Humetewa  said  the  tribes  are  having  a difficult  time  deterring  such 
types  of  violent  criminal  activity  because  they  don't  have  the  detention 
facilities . 

"Not  saying  that  jail  is  'the  answer'  but  certainly  'a  answer.'  They 
don't  have  the  facilities  to  be  able  to  use  the  threat  of  deterrent,  and  I 
think  that's  what  we're  seeing  here,"  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

"RE : BIA  Cop  charged  in  Handgun  assault"  
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BIA  cop  charged  in  handgun  assault 
By  Heidi  Bell  Gease,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
November  1,  2004 

RAPID  CITY  - A Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officer  has  been  charged  with 
aggravated  assault  after  allegedly  threatening  a woman  with  a gun. 

Patrick  W.  Swallow,  36,  Rapid  City,  was  arrested  early  Oct.  29  at  his 
home  in  the  5400  block  of  Airport  Road.  According  to  court  documents,  law 
enforcement  officers  were  called  to  the  home  after  the  alleged  victim,  a 
25-year-old  woman,  called  her  sister  to  say  that  Swallow  had  threatened  to 
kill  himself  and  her  with  a handgun. 

Swallow  is  also  accused  of  grabbing  the  woman's  throat,  slapping  her  and 
knocking  her  head  against  a sofa.  According  to  court  documents.  Swallow 
denied  threatening  the  woman  and  told  officers  he  took  his  handgun  out  to 
his  duty  vehicle  to  keep  it  away  from  her. 

A BIA  officer  in  Rapid  City  directed  questions  about  Swallow's 
employment  to  the  BIA  office  of  law  enforcement  services  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  Calls  to  an  official  there  and  to  regional  BIA  authorities  in  Aberdeen 
were  not  returned  Monday. 

However,  other  law  enforcement  personnel  said  Swallow  serves  on  a BIA 
drug  enforcement  team  based  in  Rapid  City.  A Rosebud  police  employee 


confirmed  that  he  is  also  a former  Todd  County  Sheriff. 

If  convicted  of  aggravated  assault  domestic  abuse.  Swallow  could  face  15 
years  in  prison  and  a $15,000  fine.  He  is  also  charged  with  simple  assault 
domestic  abuse,  a misdemeanor. 

Swallow  is  being  held  without  bond  in  Pennington  County  Hail.  He  was 
ordered  not  to  contact  the  alleged  victim. 

Contact  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419  or  heidi.bell@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

"RE : Reservation  Shooting  leaves  one  in  Hospital"  
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Reservation  shooting  leaves  one  in  hospital 
Police  open  fire  after  chase 
Sam  Lewin 
November  3,  2004 

A teenager  is  fighting  for  his  life  following  a police-involved  shooting 
on  an  Indian  reservation  in  Arizona. 

The  18-year-old,  whose  name  has  not  been  released,  was  allegedly 
observed  by  police  speeding  through  a stop  sign  on  the  Pima  and  Maricopa 
tribes'  Salt  River  Reservation  just  outside  of  the  Phoenix  suburb  of 
Scottsdale.  A chase  ensued  that  saw  the  suspect  attempt  to  elude 
authorities  while  driving  on  a dirt  and  gravel  road  that  is  bordered  by  a 
few  homes  and  cotton  fields. 

When  the  car  slowed,  police  got  out  and  approached  it.  Officials  say  the 
driver  rammed  his  car  into  two  police  cars,  and  then  steered  toward  the 
officer.  The  officer  opened  fire,  wounding  the  man.  He  was  taken  to 
Scottsdale  Healthcare  Osborn.  Two  other  teens  were  in  the  suspect's 
vehicle  but  were  unharmed. 

Local  and  federal  officials  are  investigating  the  case. 

The  shooting  happened  in  an  Indian  community  that  normally  does  not  see 
much  trouble.  The  50,500-acre  reservation  is  home  to  some  5,000  enrolled 
members  of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  tribes.  Prior  to  1961,  the  Salt  River 
Community  and  the  Gila  River  Community  were  administered  as  a single  unit. 
In  1961,  the  two  communities  split  and  have  continued  to  function  as 
separate  entities  that  are  home  to  the  two  same  tribes. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 

— "RE:  Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Sun,  07  Nov  2004  21:38:50  -0500 
From:  Janet  Smith  <owlstar@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

The  information  listed  below  is  typical  of  the  hundreds  of  Native  American 
prisoners  listed  in  the  Native  American  Prisoner  Network  site 
(http://www.napn.us) . 

Most  of  these  prisoners  are  inmates  in  state  or  federal  institutions 
(not  tribal  jails),  and  many  have  only  a very  little  contact  with  other 
Natives,  or  access  to  news  about  the  tribes.  In  addition  to  the  pen  pal 
listing,  the  NAPN  site  also  includes  an  inmate  arts  and  crafts  gallery. 

Please  understand  that  visitors  to  this  site  must  be  at  least  18  years 
of  age.  The  site  offers  good  advice  on  successfully  corresponding  with 
inmates,  so  please  read  carefully. 

Name  LORI  WOODS 
Number  W-80301 


Birth  Date  8/18/60 
Address 

Valley  State  Prison  for  Women  B4-1-4L 
P 0 Box  92 

Chowchilla,  CA  93610-0092 
Nation/Tribe  Choctaw  - Oklahoma 

Comments  I worked  for  the  University  of  California,  Davis,  for 

over  10  years.  I worked  in  a laboratory  and  love  science. 

I am  also  a licensed  Animal  Health  Technician.  I am  a 
first  time  offender  who  would  love  to  have  a loyal,  honest, 
and  sincere  friend  to  correspond  with.  I have  an  A.  S. 
and  B.  A.  degree. 

Interests  I love  to  read,  read  Popular  Science  and  Psychology  Today 

magazines.  I also  love  romance  novels,  especially 
historical  ones  in  exotic  places.  I love  animals  and  the 
outdoors.  I especially  love  horses,  cats,  and  dogs. 

I also  love  the  sound  of  waterfalls  and  rivers.  Nature  is 
my  escape  and  haven  in  this  world. 

Name  GINA  MARIE  TAYLOR 
Number  94754 
Birth  Date  11/16/71 
Address 

Nebraska  Correctional  Center  for  Women 
1107  Recharge  Road 
York,  NE  68467 

Nation/Tribe  Yankton  Sioux 

Comments  Hi,  my  name  is  Gina  Marie  Taylor,  I'm  from  the  Yankton 

Sioux  tribe.  I'm  32  years  old,  5'  5"  tall,  with  long  black 
hair.  I'm  very  friendly,  kind  hearted  and  very  much  into  my 
Native  culture.  I love  to  bead  and  paint  native  ceramics. 
I'm  originally  from  Iowa  but  I transferred  here  to  Nebraska 
because  my  family  is  here.  I'm  also  the  chairwomaan  of  the 
Native  American  club  we  have  here.  I'm  very  athletic,  very 
into  sports.  I would  very  much  enjoy  to  hear  from  males  of 
any  tribve.  I would  love  to  learn  more  about  my  tribe  as 
well  as  others.  I love  to  laugh  and  have  fun  but  I can  also 
be  serious  when  need  be. 

Interests  I would  like  to  go  to  college,  my  interest  is  in  computer 

specialist,  some  business.  I would  like  to  learn  to  speak 
my  native  language  also. 

Name  CLAYTON  ROBERT  IRON  NECKLACE,  HR 

Number  167609 

Birth  Date  11/28/53 

Address 

ASPC  Lewis  - Morey  Blue  - 2 A-4 
P 0 Box  3300 
Buckeye,  AZ  85326 

Nation/Tribe  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 

Comments  5'  10",  brown  eyes,  black  hair  (long);  175  lbs.  I enjoy 

cultural  novels.  I plan  to  open  a small  craft  store  upon  my 
release. 

Interests  I am  a tribal  craftsman,  can  do  all  types  of  beadwork, 

contemporary  and  spiritual.  I enjoy  jazz  music. 

Release  Date  March  27,  2011 

Name  OLIVER  3AS0N  3ACK 

Number  36960 
Birth  Date  5/29/76 
Address 

SD  State  Penitentiary 
Box  5911 

Sioux  Falls,  SD  57117-5911 
Nation/Tribe  Oglala  Sioux  - Lakota 


Comments 


I am  25  yeans  old,  full  blooded  Lakota.  When  I get  out  I 
would  like  to  give  college  a try.  Maybe  be  a mentor  for  any 
younger  generation. 

Interests  Weight  lifting,  boxing,  drawing,  and  helping  others  when  I 

can . 

Name  ANTHONY  JUAN  JACOBS,  SR 

Number  E 62557 
Birth  Date  04/12/71 
Address 

CSP-SAC  A-5-211  (AD-SEG) 

P 0 Box  29 
Represa,  CA  95671 

Apache/Irish/Puerto  Rican  "Choose  Indian  Ways" 

I'm  very  absultion  towards  the  Native  ilfe.  I love  to  do 
bead  work,  dance,  and  sing.  I have  a lot  of  reliance 
towards  Indian  people;  all  nations.  I like  to  be  treated 
like  a Native  because  my  heart  is  Indian.  I need  love, 
understanding,  guidance,  honesty,  accepting  me  as  a person, 
not  a bad  person. 

My  inteerest  in  life,  being  part  of  someone's  life,  to 
learn  more  about  the  Indian  ways,  and  to  be  part  of  the 
Indian  community;  continue  to  learn  beading,  crafts; 
dreamcatchers,  etc.  My  other  interests  are  dancing,  singing 
Native  songs,  sweating  with  my  Indian  brothers;  artwork  of 
course,  tribal  art;  reading  honest  native  history  and 
certainly  from  my  incarcerated  Indian  elders  here;  continue 
to  learn  spelling,  reading,  etc. 

"RE : Rustywire/Tishroo:  Grandfather"  

Date:  Mon,  18  Oct  2004  08:27:29  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : TISHROO:  HAS  GONE" 
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Navajo  Spaceships,  Star  Mountain  and  Life 
An  online  journal-  Star  Mountain-Navajo  Life 

Grandfather 
by  Tishroo 

I'll  visit  you  in  another  dream.  ...  I search  for  you  on  the  other  side.  . 
. .where  the  river  runs  wide  and  clear.  These  are  the  words  of  Bruce 
Springsteen  on  his  album  The  Rising.  It  reminds  me  of  a story  my  mother 
told  me.  When  she  was  a social  worker,  this  old  woman  came  to  her  office, 
for  nothing  really,  since  there  is  really  no  one  who  can  help.  She  told  my 
mother  of  when  she  was  a child,  going  to  school  in  Tuba  City.  Her  mother 
was  sick.  ...  in  the  hospital.  She  had  given  birth  to  a baby  boy.  Every 
day  before  and  after  school  the  little  girl  went  to  visit  her  mother  in 
the  hospital.  She  played  with  the  baby,  carried  him  around,  and  sang  to 
him.  One  day  when  she  went  there,  her  mother's  bed  was  empty,  she  was  gone. 
Shipped  off  to  Ft.  Defiance.  ...  for  better  care.  Her  mother  died  sometime 
later  in  Fort.  The  little  girl  grew  to  a woman,  never  seeing  that  baby 
brother  of  her's  again.  Now,  in  the  faces  of  old  men,  in  their  60's  she 
looks  for  herself,  her  baby  brother.  I think  she  w ill  see  him  again  on 
the  other  side.  ...  where  the  river  runs  wide  and  clear.  ...  and  I wait 
for  Paradise. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE;  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Monday,  November  8,  2004  01:18  am 


Nation/Tribe 

Comments 


Interests 


From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub  j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  November  8-14 

NOWEMAPA 

November 

Welehu 

7 

Make  your  opportunities  --  do  not  wait  for  them. 

8 

Wherever  you  are,  let  your  spirit  dwell  in  the  wilderness. 

9 

Spend  each  day  well  --  once  gone,  it  cannot  be  reclaimed. 

10 

Take  time  to  enjoy  the  world  around  you. 

11 

The  blue  of  the  sky  perfectly  mirrors  the  blue  of  the  ocean. 

12 

The  reef  fish  dart  in  and  out  of  shadows  like  restless  dancers. 

13 

In  the  sunlit  ocean,  you  can  barely  see  the  translucent  beauty  of  the 
Portuguese  man  of  war. 

14 

Children  can  see  a world  which  we  have  forgotten. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE:  Tali  Unole  Verse:  Voices  from  Long  Ago"  

Date:  Sunday,  October  10,  2004  11:33  pm 
From:  hawksings3  <riverwolf3@sbcglobal . net> 

Sub j : Voices  from  Long  Ago 

Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

We  walk  in  freedom  in  this  forum. . .freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
thought  and  words. . .freedom. 

Our  ancestor's  paid  the  cost  for  this  freedom!  They  lost  their  homes, 
their  languages,  their  traditions.  Their  blood  shed  for  their  refusal 
to  conform.  Their  heart  shattered  by  burned  down  homes... and  lost 
families ...  killed  for  just  one  reason ... "their  beliefs". 

I walk  proud  to  say  my  blood  is  red... Native  American  RED!  and  the 
shed  tears  of  my  ancestors  are  in  this  same  heart.. the  heart  that 
travels  from  generations  long  ago.. and  still  speak  clearly  the  cost 
of  the  freedom  I now  walk  in.  The  freedom  that  cannot  be  stolen  from 
me. . .Spirit  freedom! ! ! ! 

May  we  raise  up  a standard  in  our  lives ...  religions  have  tried  to 
conform  many  of  us.. yet  we  understand  the  voices  that  call  to  us  from 
nature.. we  understand  the  smoke  that  raises  in  our  souls.. when  their 
is  no  native  ground  to  walk  upon  near  us.. that  soil  is  within  our 
hearts.. and  always  beckons  us... to  hear,  with  spirit  ears! 

Our  People... are  us... and  always  reminding  us... that  they  are  still 
here. . .walking  closely  to  show  us... things  to  come,  things  that  are 
now... and  ways  to  listen  gently  yet  walk  proudly ...  until  we  all  join 
again... on  the  soil  of  our  ancestors. 


hawksings 


RE:  Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Mon  8 2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Frosty  Deere,  Lisa  Marie,  M J LaBurt,  Gary  Smith,  Janet  Smith 
Art  Durand,  Chris  Milda,  Johnnie  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders, 

Robert  Dorman,  Bahe  Y.  Katenay,  Tali  Unole 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

— "RE:  Harry  Daniels"  

Date:  Sun,  7 Nov  2004  11:42:51  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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HARRY  DANIELS,  NATIVE  LEADER:  1940-2004 

He  negotiated  the  inclusion  of  the  Me'tis  in  the  Constitution  Act  in  1982 
and  twice  served  as  head  of  their  national  organization 
By  ALLISON  LAWLOR 


Special  to  The  Globe  and  Mail 

A flamboyant  and  outspoken  Me'tis  leaden  from  Saskatchewan , Harry  Daniel 
shared  something  more  than  just  a common  heritage  with  his  hero  Louis  Riel 
Both  men  are  credited  with  having  introduced  the  rights  of  the  Me'tis  into 
the  Constitution  of  Canada. 

For  Mr.  Riel,  it  was  in  1870  in  Section  31  of  the  Manitoba  Act.  For  Mr. 
Daniels,  it  was  112  years  later,  in  Section  35  of  the  Constitution  Act, 
said  Paul  Chartrand,  a law  professor  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  and 
a former  commissioner  on  the  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples. 

As  president  of  the  Native  Council  of  Canada  (now  the  Congress  of 
Aboriginal  Peoples),  Mr.  Daniels  played  a leading  role  in  ensuring 
aboriginal  and  treaty  rights  were  recognized  in  the  1982  Constitution  Act 
and  more  specifically  in  negotiating  the  inclusion  of  the  Me'tis  into  the 
act . 

In  the  final  hour,  Mr.  Daniels  convinced  lean  Chre'tien,  then  Canada's 
Attorney-General,  and  the  special  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Constitution,  that  it  was  "good  but  not  good  enough"  to 
simply  have  the  wording  "aboriginal  peoples  of  Canada"  in  the  Constitution 
He  argued  that  it  must  include  the  specific  wording  "the  Indian,  Inuit  and 
Me'tis  peoples  of  Canada."  After  some  last-minute  negotiations,  Mr. 

Daniels  got  what  he  wanted. 

"This  was  the  end  of  five  years  of  hard  work,"  Mr.  Daniels  told  an 
audience  at  a Me'tis  conference  held  in  Dune  of  2003  in  Saskatoon.  It 
would  be  Mr.  Daniels's  last  public  speech.  "What  I was  fighting  for  . . . 
was  the  rights  of  the  Me'tis  people  and  their  rights  in  Confederation." 

During  the  constitutional  negotiations,  Mr.  Daniels  was  once  asked  who  a 
Me'tis  was.  He  is  said  to  have  shot  straight  up  in  his  chair:  "We  know  who 
we  are  ...  We  self-identify,  just  like  everybody  else  in  this  country." 

Harry  Daniels  was  born  in  a small  community  on  the  shores  of  Long  Lake, 
about  40  kilometres  from  Regina.  The  child  of  Me'tis  parents  Henry  and 
Emma  Daniels,  young  Harry  grew  up  at  a time  when  being  Me'tis  meant  "half- 
breed."  It  wasn't  long  before  he  set  out  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  his 
people. 

After  a couple  of  years  in  the  navy,  the  young  radical  went  off  to  work 
for  the  Company  of  Young  Canadians,  a voluntary  organization  created  in 
the  mid-1960s  by  the  federal  government  that  was  later  eventually 
disbanded . 

In  the  late  1960s,  Mr.  Daniels  was  hired  as  co-ordinator  of  field 
workers  at  the  Me'tis  Association  of  Alberta,  which  meant  travelling 
throughout  the  province,  often  to  remote  northern  regions  to  help  spread 
information  and  foster  community  organization. 

"He  was  a mobilizer, " said  Tony  Belcourt,  president  of  the  Me'tis  Nation 
of  Ontario,  remembering  the  young  Mr.  Daniels.  "He  was  super  confident  and 
brass  as  hell." 

Mr.  Daniels  was  hired  to  replace  Maria  Campbell,  an  aboriginal  writer, 
playwright  and  filmmaker.  She  would  become  his  life-long  friend  and 
creative  partner.  They  later  wrote  a play  together  called  One  More  Time. 

By  1975,  Mr.  Daniels  was  president  of  the  Native  Council  of  Canada.  He 
led  the  organization,  considered  the  national  voice  for  Me'tis  and  Non- 
Status  Indian  organizations  across  Canada,  until  1981.  He  was  back  at  the 
helm  between  1997  and  2000.  By  that  time  it  had  changed  its  name  and  was 
called  the  Congress  of  Aboriginal  Peoples. 

Not  one  to  mince  words  or  hold  back  his  thoughts,  Mr.  Daniels  did  not 
celebrate  in  1998  after  Dane  Stewart,  Canada's  then  minister  of  Indian 
affairs  and  northern  development,  read  an  official  "Statement  of 
Reconciliation"  that  acknowledged  the  damage  done  to  the  country's  native 
peoples  throughout  history.  Heralded  as  a long-overdue  response  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples  released  the  previous  year,  Mr. 
Daniels  fumed:  "This  was  a shallow  and  ill-advised  attempt  at  an  apology." 

On  the  international  front,  he  called  on  the  United  Nations  to  pressure 
Canada  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the  country's  native  peoples.  He  also 
participated  in  various  UN  initiatives  and  served  as  a director  of  the 
World  Council  of  Indigenous  Peoples. 

His  work  took  him  worldwide  and  to  all  regions  of  the  country.  When  Pope 
John  Paul  II  made  his  historic  visit  to  the  Northwest  Territories  in  1984, 


Mr.  Daniels  greeted  him  in  Yellowknife.  In  a gesture  of  welcome,  he  took 
off  his  jacket  and  gave  it  to  the  Pope  as  a gift. 

Aside  from  his  reputation  as  a masterful  storyteller  and  a quick  wit,  Mr 
Daniels's  trademark  was  the  black  flat-crown  hat  he  always  wore.  The  hat 
was  the  kind  Me'tis  men  used  to  wear  when  they  went  out  on  the  buffalo 
hunt,  Ms.  Campbell  said. 

Mr.  Daniels  was  also  a TV  and  stage  actor.  He  played  Gabriel  Dumont  in  a 
sweeping  historical  miniseries  called  Big  Bear,  which  aired  on  CBC-TV  in 
the  late  1990s. 

In  March,  the  Me'tis  National  Council  honoured  Mr.  Daniels  when  they 
presented  him  with  the  "Order  of  the  Me'tis  Nation."  In  Dune,  he  received 
an  honorary  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

Harry  Daniels  was  born  on  Sept.  16,  1940,  in  Regina  Beach,  Sask.,  and 
died  on  Sept.  6 in  Regina. 

He  was  63.  He  leaves  his  partner  Cheryl  Storkson  and  children  Michael, 
Conway,  Alexander,  Gabriel,  Chantelle  and  Chigal. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc. 
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Toadlena  man  killed  in  accident 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - A Todalena,  N.M.,  man  was  killed  Thursday  evening  when  h 
ran  a stop  sign  at  the  intersection  of  Navajo  Route  19  and  Navajo  Route 
5000  west  of  the  Newcomb  transfer  station  and  struck  a vehicle  which  was 
traveling  westbound  on  Route  19. 

Criminal  Investigators  for  Shiprock  Police  District  said  the  accident 
which  marked  the  19th  traffic  fatality  for  the  district  this  year  occurred 
around  9 p.m.  when  Dimmie  Charley,  55,  who  was  traveling  southbound,  ran  a 
stop  sign  and  struck  a 2000  brown  Chevrolet  Cavalier  driven  by  Daniel 
Sandoval,  53,  of  Cuba,  N.M. 

After  striking  the  Sandoval  vehicle,  Charley's  2001  Ford  F150  struck  a 
cattle  guard  rail  and  became  entangled  in  the  barbed  wire  from  the  right- 
of-way  fence.  Charley  was  decapitated  and  died  instantly. 

The  Sandoval  car  came  to  rest  off  the  roadway.  Sandoval  complained  of 
back  pain  and  was  transported  by  ambulance  to  Northern  Navajo  Medical 
Center  in  Shiprock  where  he  was  treated  and  released. 

Alcohol  is  believed  to  have  been  a factor  in  the  crash.  Witnesses  told 
police  that  Charley  had  been  consuming  liquor  prior  to  the  collision  and 
alcohol  was  found  inside  Charley's  vehicle,  according  to  investigators. 

Officers  Phillip  Doe  and  Dean  Goldtooth  of  Shiprock  Police  District 
responded  to  the  crash,  along  with  San  Duan  County  Fire  and  Rescue,  the 
Office  of  the  Medical  Investigator,  and  Navajo  Emergency  Medical 
Technicians.  The  case  was  turned  over  to  Criminal  Investigators  Ronald 
Williams  and  Leroy  Deale  Dr.  The  investigation  is  continuing,  however,  no 
criminal  citations  or  charges  are  pending. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Memorial,  tournament  set  for  slain  Lakota  soldier 
November  8,  2004 

Army  Pfc.  Sheldon  Hawk  Eagle,  a Lakota  soldier  who  died  in  Iraq,  will  be 
honored  at  a memorial  and  basketball  tournament  later  this  month. 

Hawk  Eagle's  family  and  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  are  hosting  a 
memorial  walk,  giveaway  and  dinner  on  November  20.  The  tournament  will 
take  place  November  20  and  21.  All  events  take  place  in  Eagle  Butte,  South 
Dakota,  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservation. 

Hawk  Eagle,  a descendant  of  Crazy  Horse  and  Sitting  Bull,  was  killed  in 
a Black  Hawk  helicopter  crash  in  November  2003.  He  was  21. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz. Com 
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Family,  tribe  to  pay  tribute  to  fallen  soldier 
By  Domay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - In  the  year  since  Pfc.  Sheldon  Hawk  Eagle  died  in  Iraq, 
life  has  changed  for  his  sister  and  other  relatives. 

Nearly  a year  ago,  family  members  in  Eagle  Butte  and  Grand  Forks,  N.D., 
received  phone  calls  from  the  military.  The  news  was  tragic. 

Hawk  Eagle,  21,  of  Eagle  Butte  and  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Scott  Saboe,  33 
of  Willow  Lake  were  among  17  soldiers  of  the  320th  Field  Artillery  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  who  died  Nov.  15,  2003,  when  two  Army  Blackhawk 
helicopters  crashed  over  Mosul,  Iraq. 

Since  that  time,  the  family  has  moved  on. 

According  to  Hawk  Eagle's  aunt  Bernadine  "Fern"  Hawk  Eagle,  53, 

Sheldon's  sister  and  only  sibling,  Frankie  Hawk  Eagle,  left  Grand  Forks  to 
start  a new  life  in  Bismarck,  N.D.  The  move  has  brought  her  love,  family 
and,  now,  motherhood. 

"She  had  a baby  boy  on  Aug.  16,  the  day  before  Sheldon's  birthday," 
Bernadine  Hawk  Eagle  said. 

As  a way  to  publicly  end  a year  of  mourning,  the  family  and  tribe  will 
observe  a memorial  for  the  fallen  soldier. 

The  Hawk  Eagle  family  and  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  will  host  the 
Sheldon  Hawk  Eagle  Memorial  walk,  giveaway  and  dinner  on  Saturday,  Nov.  20 
in  Eagle  Butte. 

The  walk  begins  at  10  a.m.  at  H.V.  Johnston  Cultural  Center  and  will 
proceed  to  the  Cheyenne-Eagle  Butte  High  School  gymnasium,  where  a service 
and  giveaway  will  take  place.  A memorial  dinner  will  follow  at  the  school 
cafeteria . 

The  Sheldon  R.  Hawk  Eagle  "Wanbli  Ohitika"  (Brave  Eagle)  Memorial 
Basketball  Tournament,  a 12-team,  double-elimination  tournament,  will  be 
Nov.  20  and  21  at  the  Cheyenne-Eagle  Butte  High  School  gymnasium. 

According  to  Germaine  Means,  Veterans  Support  Group  volunteer,  121 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  and  Eagle  Butte  community  members  have  served 
in  the  military  during  the  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  era.  Hawk  Eagle  was  the 
first  casualty  of  the  war  from  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

One  hundred  remain  on  active  duty,  she  said. 

Before  the  memorial  events,  family  members  and  friends  will  observe  the 
American  Indian  cultural  tradition  of  bringing  the  family  back  into  the 
community  - the  wiping  of  tears  ceremony. 

Dana  Dupris  of  Eagle  Butte,  director  of  the  memorial  and  service,  said 
that  for  a year,  the  Hawk  Eagle  family  has  withdrawn  from  public  view, 
preparing  for  the  memorial  and  giveaway.  In  the  past,  families  would  cut 
their  hair,  would  not  attend  celebrations,  powwows  or  services  and 
generally  withdrew. 

During  the  ceremony,  the  family  is  restored  to  public  life  by  receiving 
the  four  essentials  of  life,  he  said. 

"Four  well-respected  people  from  the  community  will  offer  them  water, 
the  giver  of  life.  They  will  receive  wasna,  a food  to  sustain  them.  The 
third  individual  will  comb  their  hair  symbolically,  attending  to  their 
public  appearance,"  he  said.  "They  will  also  wipe  away  their  tears  with  a 
handkerchief,  feather  or  eagle  wing  fan." 


The  fourth  community  member  will  bring  the  family  tobacco  or  a prayer 
pipe  to  smoke  the  pipe  in  prayer.  During  the  past  year,  the  family  would 
use  tobacco  to  offer  prayers  for  the  one  they  lost.  Culturally,  they  were 
restricted  from  using  a prayer  pipe. 

"We  give  them  prayers  to  strengthen  their  hearts,"  Dupris  said.  "It 
allows  them  to  go  through  the  process  of  grieving,  giving  them  strength 
and  courage  to  go  on  with  their  lives." 

Bernadine  Hawk  Eagle  said  Frankie  has  named  her  new  son  Cameron  Blue  and 
introduced  the  baby,  her  husband  and  his  family  to  her  extended  family  in 
September. 

"She's  got  a real  nice  guy  who's  originally  from  California.  We  met  his 
family  during  the  fair,"  her  aunt  said. 

The  new  baby  has  tempered  the  family's  feelings  of  grief,  loss  and 
disbelief  that  Sheldon  Hawk  Eagle  will  never  return  to  their  lives. 

Daily  prayers  and  a reflective  time  of  grieving  have  helped  the  family, 
yet  it's  a wound  that  will  never  heal,  she  said. 

"For  myself,  I still  can't  believe  he's  gone,"  Bernadine  Hawk  Eagle  said 
Contact  Domay  Steen  at  394-8418 
or  jomay . steen@rapidcity journal . com . 
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November  8,  2004 

Wilson  Locklear 
Pembroke 

Wilson  Locklear,  82,  of  SunBridge  Care  & Rehabilitation,  died  Nov.  5, 
2004,  at  SunBridge  Care  & Rehabilitation. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Monday  at  Smithtown  Church  of  God  in  Maxton, 
the  Revs.  Numer  Locklear  and  Howard  Locklear  3r.  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Donna  Faye  Bryant  and  Annie  Liza  Hammond, 
both  of  Maxton;  five  sons,  Willie  K.  Bryant  of  Laurinburg,  Nolan  Bryant  3r 
and  Jerry  Wayne  Locklear,  both  of  Maxton  and  Larry  Wayne  Locklear  and 
Johnny  Locklear,  both  of  Rowland;  two  sisters,  Ruthie  Locklear  of  Maxton 
and  Ellen  Chavis  of  Gibson;  a brother,  Henry  Locklear  of  Maxton;  25 
grandchildren;  48  great-grandchildren;  and  six  great-great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

November  5,  2004 
Rev.  Ernest  Locklear 

RED  SPRINGS  - The  Rev.  Ernest  Locklear,  50,  of  Red  Springs,  died  Tuesday 
Nov.  2,  2004,  in  his  home. 

The  Rev.  Locklear  was  an  Army  veteran. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  today  in  Leitch  Creek  Baptist 
Church.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

The  Rev.  Locklear  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lucy  Locklear;  a daughter, 
Wyonna  Locklear;  a stepson,  Lee  Dial;  a stepdaughter.  Tiffany  Dial;  four 
brothers,  Richard  Locklear,  Malcolm  Locklear,  Dames  C.  Locklear  and  Craig 
Locklear;  and  two  sisters,  Wanda  Wooley  and  Sandra  Locklear. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 


November  5,  2004 


Dason  Crow 

Cherokee  - Dason  Crow,  32,  of  the  Big  Y community  of  Cherokee,  passed 
away  Sunday,  Oct.  31,  2004,  in  Cherokee. 

He  was  a member  of  Old  Antioch  Church  and  graduated  from  Cherokee  High 
School  in  1990.  A beloved  son,  he  was  a friend  to  many.  He  was  an  artist 
as  well  as  a tattoo  artist.  He  brought  a smile  to  so  many  people  with  his 
great  sense  of  humor.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Albert 
Crow,  grandmother,  Regina  Crow  and  two  uncles.  Gene  Crow  Sr.  and  Desmond 
Crow. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Charlotte  Crow  George  of  the  home;  three 
sons,  Albert  Dason  Crow,  Dezmond  Tre  Crow  and  Aadin  Elias  Allison,  all  of 
the  home;  two  brothers,  Danny  Crow  and  wife,  Charlene,  and  Nathaniel 
"Bunsey"  Crow;  two  half-brothers,  Wesley  Eugene  Howell  and  Robert  Howell; 
sister,  Squinnie  Lossiah;  a very  special  niece,  Brooke  Crow;  nephews, 
Brandon  Welch,  Aaron  Crow,  Eli  Crow,  Gabriel  Crow  and  Fabian  Crow;  and  he 
was  loved  by  his  aunts  and  uncles. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Old  Antioch 
Church.  The  Revs.  Denny  Crowe  and  Noah  Crowe  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
be  in  the  Crow  Family  Cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  brought  to  the  church  at  4 p.m.  Friday  by  Crisp  Funeral 
Home  of  Bryson  City  to  await  the  service  hour. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

November  7,  2004 

Audrey  lean  Goodman 

Audrey  lean  Goodman,  55,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Thursday,  Nov.  4,  2004, 
at  the  Cass  Lake  PHS  Indian  Hospital  in  Cass  Lake. 

Traditional  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday  at  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  spiritual  leader  Tom  Stillday 
officiating.  A wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  at  the  Veterans  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  and  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Monday. 
Burial  will  be  in  Fineday  Cemetery  in  Pennington. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Tillie  Brown 

Funeral  services  for  Tillie  King  Brown,  88,  of  Sisseton,  S.D.,  were  held 
last  Wednesday,  November  3,  2004  at  the  Long  Hollow  Presbyterian  Church  in 
rural  Sisseton,  with  the  Rev.  Clifford  Canku  officiating. 

Organist  was  Kay  Bursheim. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Allen  Brown,  Sr.,  Derome  Renville,  3r.,  Vernon 
White,  Floyd  DeMarrias,  Horace  Max,  Dr.,  and  Dames  Carson.  Honorary 
pallbearers  were  all  of  Tillie's  friends. 

Interment  is  at  the  Long  Hollow  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  rural  Sisseton. 
Wake  services  were  held  on  Monday  at  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  in  Sisseton 
and  all-night  Tuesday  at  the  Tribal  community  center.  Agency  Village. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Tillie  was  born  on  February  20,  1916  to  Amos  and  Ella  (White)  King  in 
Sisseton,  SD.  She  attended  Long  Hollow  Country  School  and  Wahpeton 
Boarding  School.  Tillie  was  united  in  marriage  to  Tom  Brown  on  February  8, 
1939  at  Sisseton,  S.D.  They  lived  in  California  and  Minneapolis  until  1977 
when  Tillie  moved  back  to  the  Sisseton  Reservation.  Tillie  lived  in  the 
Dard  Apartments  in  1991.  Tillie  entered  the  Wilmot  Community  Home  in  Dune 


2004  and  in  Duly  2004  she  was  moved  to  the  Tekakwitha  Nursing  Center. 
Tillie's  hobbies  were  sewing  and  quilting.  She  loved  rummage  sales, 
playing  cards,  and  visiting  with  friends.  Tillie  passed  away  October  31, 
2004  at  the  Coteau  Des  Prairies  Hospital  in  Sisseton. 

Tillie  is  survived  by,  three  children;  Duane  and  (Karen)  Brown  of 
Sisseton,  S.D.,  Thomas  Delmer  Brown  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Marlene 
Stadler  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  nine  grandchildren,  twenty-eight  great 
grandchildren,  five  great-great  grandchildren,  and  lots  of  nieces  and 
nephews.  Tillie  was  preceded  in  death  by;  her  husband,  her  parents,  two 
children;  Darlene  and  Thomas,  Dr.,  two  brothers,  six  sisters,  and  one 
great-great  grandson;  Derome  Mason  Renville  III. 

Funeral  services  held  for  Daniel  "Chaska"  Koslowski 

Funeral  services  for  Daniel  Carl  Koslowski,  "Chaska,"  47,  of  Sauk  Rapids 
Minn,  were  held  last  Friday,  November  5,  2004  at  the  Tribal  Community 
Center  in  Agency  Village,  S.D.,  with  Dohn  Cloud  III  and  Danny  Seaboy 
officiating.  Drum  group  was  Wah  pe  Kute. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Gerald  Koslowski,  Edward  Koslowski,  Robert  Starr 
Billy  Bird,  Ted  King,  and  Richard  Hill. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  all  of  Dan's  friends  and  relatives. 

Interment  is  at  the  traditional  burial  grounds,  rural  Sisseton. 

There  was  an  all-night  wake  service  on  Thursday  at  the  community  center. 

Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Sisseton,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dan  was  born  on  October  21,  1957  to  Gary  Koslowski  and  Patline  Bird 
Norris  in  Brainerd,  Minn.  He  attended  grade  school  at  St.  Cloud  and 
Proctor,  Minn. 

He  was  a born  athlete.  He  played  basketball  and  was  the  high  scorer  at 
every  game.  Daniel  also  played  hockey  in  high  school.  He  set  a record  at 
his  high  school  in  rope  climbing. 

Daniel  loved  to  hunt  and  fish. 

In  his  later  years  he  was  involved  in  two  accidents,  the  first  left  him 
with  some  brain  damage.  In  the  second  accident  Daniel's  neck  was  broken 
and  left  him  paralyzed  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Recently,  he  received  an  electric  wheel  chair,  which  made  him  very  happy 

Daniel  passed  away  on  October  31,  2004  at  an  adult  care  facility  in  Sauk 
Rapids,  Minn. 

Daniel  is  survived  by  his  mother  and  step-father.  Patline  Bird  Norris 
and  Mickey  Norris  of  Naytahwaush,  Minn.;  his  father,  Gary  Koslowski  of 
Brainerd,  Minn.;  four  brothers  - Gerald  Koslowski  of  Sauk  Rapids,  Minn., 
Tim  Koslowski  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Edward  Koslowski  of  Garrison,  Minn., 
and  Dulian  Koslowski  of  Brainerd,  Minn.;  three  sisters  - Vanessa  Norris  of 
Naytahwaush,  Minn.,  Alice  Vandell  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Alissa  Koslowski 
of  Brainerd,  Minn.;  his  paternal  grandmother,  Evelyn  Denkins  of  St.  Cloud, 
Minn . 

Daniel  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents  and  his 
paternal  grandfather. 

Interment  service  held  for  Richard  Keeble,  Sr. 

Interment  service  for  Richard  R.  Keeble  Sr.,  86,  of  Sisseton,  S.D.  was 
held  last  Saturday  morning,  November  6,  2004  at  St.  Dames  Episcopal 
Cemetery  at  Enemy  Swim,  S.D.,  with  the  Rev.  Ronald  Campbell  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Noel  Bendickson,  Darrin  Bendickson,  Shelby 
Keeble,  Troy  Tordsen,  Day  Adams,  Danen  St.  Dohn,  Erik  Brown,  Thad  St.  Dohn 
Samson  Bendickson,  and  Wayne  Bendickson. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Tyrone  Keeble,  Ulysses  Abraham,  Paul  Robertson 
Lowell  Anderson,  David  Keeble,  Nick  Thompson,  Ray  Eastman,  Sampson  DuMarce 
Hazen  DuMarce,  Sonny  DuMarce,  Franklin  Keeble,  and  Donas  Keeble,  Dr. 

Visitation  was  on  Friday,  at  the  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  in  Sisseton,  S.D. 

Military  rites  were  provided  by  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  American  Legion 
Post  #314. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Sisseton,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Richard  was  born  April  23,  1918  to  Donas  and  Daisy  (Robertson)  Keeble  in 
Grenville,  S.D.  He  was  baptized  at  St.  Dames  Church  on  Dune  9,  1918  by  Rev 
Ashley. 

Richard  attended  Stephan  Mission  School.  He  left  early  to  take  care  of 


his  grandmother  Dennie  Barse  Keeble  at  Pickerel  Lake.  Richard  stayed  at 
Pickerel  Lake  where  he  worked  for  several  years  as  a teamster. 

Richard  was  united  in  marriage  to  Naomi  Gill  on  February  8,  1942  at 
Enemy  Swim,  S.D. 

Richard  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force  from  1942  to  1945  as  a glider 
mechanic  and  an  airplane  and  engine  mechanic.  Fie  was  a Sergeant  with  the 
66th  Airdrome  Squadron. 

Richard  received  the  American  Theater  Service  Medal,  the  Good  Conduct 
Medal,  WWII  Victory  Medal,  and  European-African-  Middle-Eastern  Theater 
Service  Medal. 

After  his  military  service  he  worked  as  a stone  mason  on  many  various 
buildings  and  walls  that  can  still  be  seen  today.  Projects  included  as  the 
Isaac  Walton  Clubhouse  in  Webster,  S.D.,  a stone  building  in  Pierpont,  S.D 
.,  the  wall  surrounding  Tekakwitha,  many  fire  places,  and  walls  in  the 
Pickerel  Lake  area. 

Fie  later  worked  for  IHS  Flospital  in  Sisseton.  Then  Richard  worked  for 
Chrekashaw  Mobile  Flomes  in  Watertown,  S.D.  Richard  also  worked  for  the 
Tekakwitha  Children's  Flome  and  later  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Flousing 
Authority  until  his  retirement. 

Richard  passed  away  on  November  3,  2004  at  his  home  in  Sisseton,  S.D. 

Richard  is  survived  by:  his  wife  of  62  years,  Naomi  Keeble  of  Sisseton; 
four  children  - Richard  and  (Dedria)  Keeble,  3r.  of  Sisseton,  Karen  and 
(Duane)  Brown  of  Sisseton,  Dennis  Keeble  of  Sisseton,  and  Jennifer  and 
(Sam)  Bendickson  of  Prior  Lake,  Minn.;  several  brothers  and  sisters; 
eighteen  grandchildren;  twenty-nine  great  grandchildren  including  the 
youngest,  Daisy  Faye  Adams,  who  made  him  smile;  and  very  special  nieces, 
Phyllis,  Ruth,  and  Mary. 

Richard  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  one  grandson,  Corey  Keeble 
and  several  brothers  and  sisters. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

November  6,  2004 

Leonard  Langdeau,  Lower  Brule 

Leonard  Allen  Langdeau,  49,  Lower  Brule,  died  Thursday,  Nov.  4,  2004,  at 
Mid  Dakota  Medical  Center,  Chamberlain. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday  at  Lower  Brule  Fligh  School 
Gymnasium,  Lower  Brule.  Burial  will  be  in  Messiah  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Iron 
Nation . 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  8 p.m.  today  and  again  at  8 p.m.  Sunday  at 
the  gymnasium. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

November  2,  2004 
lade  John  Dillon 

BATESLAND  - lade  lohn  Dillon,  infant,  Batesland,  died  Friday,  Oct.  29, 
2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Flospital.  Survivors  include  his  parents,  Lyle 
Dillon  Ir.  and  Thecla  Two  Bears,  Batesland;  two  brothers.  Miles  Dillon  and 
Lyle  Dillon  III,  both  of  Batesland;  one  sister,  Donna  lo  Dillon, 

Batesland;  his  maternal  grandmother,  loAnn  Briggs,  Allen;  and  his  paternal 
grandfather,  Lyle  Dillon  Sr.,  Long  Valley. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  at  Batesland 
City  Flail.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  4,  at  the  city  hall, 
with  Sid  Flas  No  Florse  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Knight  Cemetery  in 
Batesland . 

Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Robert  Hayes 

WAGNER  - Robert  Hayes,  59,  Wagner,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  30,  2004,  at  his 
home. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  CST  Friday,  Nov.  5,  at  Elk  Horn 
Congregational  Church  in  Little  Eagle.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  4 


p.m.  Friday  on  top  of  the  hill  south  of  Little  Eagle  to  follow  in 
procession  to  the  church.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  6,  at 
the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  the  church  cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  3,  2004 
Fred  F.  "Budger"  Brewer 

PINE  RIDGE  - Fred  F.  "Budger"  Brewer,  63,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Oct 
30,  2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  Greg  Brewer,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Michael  Brewer 
Tyrell  Brewer  and  Anthony  Brewer,  all  of  Manderson;  two  daughters,  Connie 
Cook,  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Tracy  Brewer,  Phoenix;  his  mother,  Laura  Brewer, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  three  brothers,  Tom  Brewer,  Rapid  City,  Everette  "Gabby" 
Brewer,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Willard  Brewer,  Denver;  one  sister,  Elena  Dameron, 
Omaha;  and  11  grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  5,  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church  in  Pine  Ridge,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Cremation 
memorial  services  will  be  held  in  a private  ceremony  at  a later  date. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  4,  2004 

Dean  Matthew  Soft  Sr. 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Dean  Matthew  Soft  Sr.,  36,  McLaughlin,  died  Sunday,  Oct.  31 
2004,  due  to  injuries  received  in  an  automobile  accident. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CST  Friday,  Nov.  5,  at  Founding 
Mothers  Gym  in  McLaughlin.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  3 p.m.  Friday 
at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  to  follow  in  procession  to  the  gym. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  6,  at  the  gym,  with  the  Rev. 
Leslie  Campbell,  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat,  the  Rev.  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear 
and  all  Standing  Rock  lay  ministers  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Pipe  Bear  Soft  Family  Cemetery  on  Rattle  Snake  Butte. 

Dennis  Lee  Soft 

MOBRIDGE  - Dennis  Lee  Soft,  38,  Mobridge,  died  Sunday,  Oct.  31,  2004, 
due  to  injuries  received  in  an  automobile  accident. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CST  Friday,  Nov.  5,  at  Founding 
Mothers  Gym  in  McLaughlin.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  3 p.m.  Friday 
at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  to  follow  in  procession  to  the  gym. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  6,  at  the  gym,  with  the  Rev. 
Leslie  Campbell,  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat,  the  Rev.  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear 
and  all  Standing  Rock  lay  ministers  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Pipe  Bear  Soft  Family  Cemetery  on  Rattle  Snake  Butte. 

Theodore  Duane  "Ted"  Soft 

MOBRIDGE  - Theodore  Duane  "Ted"  Soft,  38,  Mobridge,  died  Sunday,  Oct.  31 
2004,  due  to  injuries  received  in  an  automobile  accident. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CST  Friday,  Nov.  5,  at  Founding 
Mothers  Gym  in  McLaughlin.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  3 p.m.  Friday 
at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  to  follow  in  procession  to  the  gym. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  6,  at  the  gym,  with  the  Rev. 
Leslie  Campbell,  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat,  the  Rev.  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear 
and  all  Standing  Rock  lay  ministers  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Pipe  Bear  Soft  Family  Cemetery  on  Rattle  Snake  Butte. 

November  8,  2004 

Laura  Condon 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Laura  Condon,  85,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Thursday,  Nov.  4,  2004 
at  Beverly  Health  Care  Center  in  Mobridge. 

Two-day  wake  services  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  10,  at  H.V. 
Johnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte,  and  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  11, 
at  the  Community  Gym  in  Cherry  Creek.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Thursday 


Nov.  11,  at  the  gym,  with  the  Rev.  Deffry  Barnes,  Deacon  Harold  Condon  and 
Deacon  Dora  Bruguier  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Andrews  Episcopal 
Church  Cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

November  2,  2004 

Mary  Elizabeth  "Kitty"  Gray 

Mary  Elizabeth  "Kitty"  Gray,  a resident  of  Cortez  for  the  last  three 
years,  died  at  her  home  in  Cortez  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  27,  2004,  at  the  age 
of  74. 

Memorial  services  were  held  on  Saturday,  Oct.  30  at  the  Ertel  Memorial 
Chapel.  Pastor  Don  Thompson  of  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  officiated. 

Mrs.  Gray  was  born  Dune  15,  1930  at  Espanola,  N.M.,  the  daughter  of  Duan 
Shije  and  Manuelita  Velarde  Sisneros  Quintana.  She  attended  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  and  Weber  State  University  where  she  earned  her  bachelor  and 
master's  degree  in  special  education.  She  was  employed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  as  a special  education  teacher.  She  held  membership  with 
the  National  Teachers'  Association  and  the  National  Education  Association. 
Mrs.  Gray  also  was  a member  of  Ruth  Guild  Quilting  Club  and  she  enjoyed 
her  time  spent  sewing. 

Surviving  are  her  husband  of  38  years,  Dohn  Gray,  of  Cortez;  her 
children,  Thomasine  Eagle,  Gloria  Eagle,  Michelle  Eagle  Boyer  and  husband, 
Dake;  Sharon  Quam  and  husband,  Alvin  Pinnecoose;  Dean  Marie  Gurule,  Susan 
Gray,  Dean  Gray  and  Ned  Gray;  as  well  as  numerous  grandchildren . Kitty  is 
survived  by  two  sisters  from  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  N.M.,  and  siblings  from 
Dicarilla  Apache,  Dulce,  N.M. 

Memorial  contributions  can  be  made  in  her  name  at  First  National  Bank. 
Copyright  c.  2004,  the  Cortez  Dournal. 

November  5,  2004 
Doe  Beletso 

Doe  Beletso  Born  in  Montezuma  Creek,  UT  on  Nov.  14,  1910  Departed  on 
Oct.  30,  2004  and  resided  in  Montezuma  Creek,  UT. 

Funeral  Service:  Saturday  Nov.  6,  2004 
Cemetery:  Hot  Springs  Family  Cemetery 

Funeral  services  for  lifelong  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah  resident.  Doe 
Beletso  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Nov.  6 at  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  of  Montezuma  Creek.  Pastor  Kenneth  Norton  will  be  officiating. 
Interment  will  follow  at  the  Hot  Springs  Family  Cemetery  near  Montezuma 
Creek. 

Doe  was  born  on  November  14,  1910  in  Montezuma  Creek  to  Nakai  Hosteen 
and  Ason  (Yazzie)  Hosteen.  He  passed  away  on  Saturday,  October  30,  2004  at 
the  Valley  Inn  Nursing  Home  in  Mancos  at  the  age  of  93. 

Hunting,  ranching,  and  breaking  horses  were  favorite  pastimes  of  Doe's. 

He  also  enjoyed  being  around  stock.  Doe  was  a well  known  and  respected 
rancher  throughout  the  area  as  well  as  at  the  Cortez  Livestock  Auction. 

Surviving  Doe  are  his  children,  Stanley  Doe  Beletso  and  wife,  Emma  Dean 
of  Cahone  Mesa,  Bessie  Beletso  of  Cortez,  Marie  Beletso  of  Montezuma  Creek, 
and  Nelson  Beletso  and  wife,  Marie  of  Montezuma  Creek;  as  well  as  numerous 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren . Preceding  him  in  death  were  his 
parents;  his  wife,  Minnie  (Nakia)  Beletso;  his  daughter,  Marene  Begay;  and 
his  two  sons,  Ramond  Doe  Beletso,  and  Henry  Doe  Beletso. 

Memorial  contributions  can  be  made  in  Doe's  memory  at  Citizen's  State 
Bank  in  Cortez. 

Ertel  Funeral  Home,  Cortez,  CO. 

November  5,  2004 


Dohnny  Drywater 


TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Johnny  Drywater  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 

Saturday,  Nov.  6,  2004,  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel,  with  Rev.  Paulette  Gower 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Agent  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

Pallbearers  include  Tommy  Willis,  Derry  Gower,  Larry  Oosahwe,  Frank 
Jones,  Darren  Drywater  and  Kris  Guinn.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
Johnny's  grandsons. 

Johnny  Drywater  was  born  Dec.  28,  1937  in  Moodys,  to  Dick  and  Lillie 
(Galcatcher)  Drywater.  He  passed  from  this  life  Tuesday,  Nov.  2,  2004,  at 
his  home  in  Tahlequah.  Johnny  was  pastor  at  the  Prayer  House  Church  for  a 
short  time.  His  favorite  hobby  was  fishing. 

Johnny  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  grandsons.  Matt  and 
Danny  Joe;  one  sister  and  three  brothers. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Flora  (Wilson)  Drywater  of  the  home;  two 
daughters,  Virginia  and  husband  Kelly,  and  Carolyn  and  husband  Steve;  six 
sons,  Joe,  Val  and  wife  Tina,  Jack,  Fred,  Dennis  and  wife  Michelle,  and 
Kris  and  wife  Elisha;  a sister,  Yvone;  three  brothers,  Jimmy,  Homer  and 
Buster;  four  former  daughters-in-law,  Jami,  Sheri,  Nita  and  Leketta;  and 
20  grandchildren . 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Michael  Thomas  Feary 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Michael  Thomas  Feary  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Nov.  6,  2004,  at  the  South  College  Church  of  Christ  in  Tahlequah, 
with  Lloyd  Coppedge,  Rev.  Jon  Farris  and  Rev.  D.J.  McCarter  officiating. 
Interment  will  follow  in  the  Tahlequah  City  Cemetery  under  the  direction 
of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Boy  Scout  Troop  743,  Scoutmaster  Joe  Sanders  and 
Eagle  Scouts  Joel  Skinner,  Eric  Dean,  Brandon  Warren,  Ken  Day  and  David 
Lindsey. 

Honorary  pallbearers  include  Rudy  Waldroop,  Joe  Skinner,  Paul  Dean, 
Russell  Hudgens,  Jeff  Hudgens  (in  spirit  only  because  he's  serving  in 
Iraq),  Jerry  Hammons,  Ed  Fite  and  Jerry  Keifer.  Flower  girls  will  be 
Sharon  Skinner,  Sandra  Hudgens  and  Leslie  Dean. 

Michael  Thomas  Feary,  58,  passed  away  in  his  home  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  2, 
2004,  after  a lengthy  battle  with  cancer.  Mike  was  born  on  June  4,  1946, 
in  Oklahoma  City.  He  graduated  from  Midwest  City  High  School  in  1964. 

After  high  school,  he  attended  Central  State  College  for  two  years. 

Mike  entered  the  U.S.  Army  on  Aug.  1,  1966,  serving  his  country  for  two 
years,  seven  months  and  15  days;  with  11  months  and  23  days  of  service  in 
Vietnam.  He  received  his  honorable  discharge  on  March  8,  1969.  Upon 
returning  home,  he  moved  to  Tahlequah.  He  attended  Northeastern  State 
University.  Mike  worked  for  Greenhaw-Eddings  Ford  where  he  was  employed 
for  more  than  35  years,  which  allowed  him  to  pursue  his  lifelong  hobby  of 
restoring  cars,  including  his  latest  1982  Mercedes  Roadster  380  SL  that  he 
received  as  a special  Christmas  present  from  his  family  on  Christmas  of 
2003.  Mike  was  the  parts  and  service  director  for  Greenhaw-Eddings  Ford. 

He  had  a very  close  relationship  with  Dale  and  Ruth  Greenhaw  and  J.C.  and 
Hazel  Eddings.  They  were  like  parents  to  him,  and  they  always  treated  him 
like  their  own  son. 

Mike  served  in  several  organizations  in  Tahlequah.  He  served  as  an 
advisor  for  the  AYES  automotive  program  for  the  Indian  Capital  Vo-Tech.  He 
also  served  on  the  Wesley  Foundation  Board  for  the  Methodist  Campus 
Ministry. 

He  served  in  several  capacities  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  more 
than  20  years,  with  13  years  of  that  service  in  Tahlequah.  He  was  the 
cubmaster  of  Pack  734  at  Cherokee  Elementary  for  seven  years.  When  his  son. 
Chrism  graduated  from  Cub  Scouts  to  Boy  Scouts,  he  moved  on  to  serve  as 
assistant  scoutmaster  for  Boy  Scout  Troop  743.  He  was  awarded  the  NEOSHO 
Indian  Nations  District  Award  of  Merit  on  Feb.  12.  He  was  very  proud  to 
serve  Boy  Scout  Troop  743,  where  his  son  Chris  achieved  the  Eagle  rank, 
the  highest  rank  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  and  Chris  were  also 
members  of  the  Order  of  the  Arrow  Brotherhood. 

Mike  also  volunteered  his  time  as  a member  of  the  Tahlequah  High  School 
Band  Boosters  Club  for  the  Orange  Express  for  four  years  while  his  son  was 


a member  of  the  band.  He  enjoyed  traveling  with  the  band  to  numerous 
competitions  and  football  games.  One  of  his  proudest  memories  was 
traveling  with  the  band  on  the  trip  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  and  having 
the  honor  of  representing  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mike  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  John  Feary  Sr.;  and 
grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.W.  Hovis  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  T.  Feary  of  New  York;  and  his  stepfather-in-law,  Duggie  Chuculate. 

He  is  survived  by  Marilyn,  his  wife  of  25  years;  his  son  Chris  and 
fiance'  Tara  of  Tahlequah;  mother  Vonnie  Feary  of  Oklahoma  City;  brother 
Dohn  Feary  Dr.  and  wife  Mary  of  Broken  Arrow;  mother-in-law  Do  Chuculate 
of  Stilwell;  two  very  special  aunts,  Evelyn  Clark  of  Claremore  and  Flo 
Swimmer  of  Tahlequah;  and  a host  of  many  special  relatives  and  friends. 

Friends  may  remember  Mike  by  making  memorial  gifts  to  the  South  College 
Church  of  Christ,  Wesley  Foundation  Campus  Ministry,  Elm  Tree  Baptist 
Church,  The  Cherokee  National  Children's  Choir  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  Troop  743. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

November  2,  2004 
Dohn  Wesley  Davis 

Midwest  City  resident  Dohn  Wesley  "Wheeler"  Davis,  36,  died  Friday,  Oct. 
29,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Wake  service  was  held  8 p.m.  Monday  at  Rock  Springs  Indian  Baptist 
Church  near  Sasakwa. 

Service  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  Rock  Springs  Indian  Baptist  Church  with 
the  Rev.  Alvin  Deer  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Indian  Baptist  Church  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Swearingen  Funeral  Home  of  Seminole. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

November  3,  2004 

Adelia  Dyer  Black  Kopaddy 

EL  RENO  - Funeral  for  Adelia  Dyer  Black  Kopaddy,  58,  El  Reno,  will  be  at 
2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Watonga  Indian  Multi-purpose  Center. 

A wake  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  multi-purpose  center. 

Mrs.  Kopaddy  died  Saturday,  Oct.  30,  2004,  in  an  El  Reno  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Black  Family  Cemetery,  northwest  of  Watonga,  under 
direction  of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  Duly  9,  1946,  to  Benajah  Dyer  Sr.  and  Mabel  Yelloweyes.  She 
grew  up  in  Watonga  and  graduated  from  Haskell  Boarding  School.  She  earned 
her  RN  degree  from  OSU  Tech  in  Oklahoma  City.  She  married  Albert  Black  in 
1965.  He  died  in  1988.  She  moved  to  Oklahoma  City  in  1989  and  married 
Decker  Kopaddy  in  1990.  She  worked  as  a nurse  at  HIS  and  other  places. 

Survivors  include  four  daughters:  Dewel  Black  Harrell  and  Melissa  Black, 
both  of  El  Reno;  Minnie  Doris  Soap,  Okemah;  and  Nicole  Owens,  Denver;  a 
son.  Dames  Black,  El  Reno;  a brother,  Sam  Dyer,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 

17  grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother,  Benejah  Dyer  Dr. 

November  4,  2004 
Elvira  M.  Niedo 

CACHE  - Funeral  for  Elvira  M.  Niedo,  44,  Cache,  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
Thursday  at  the  Cahoma  Building  in  Cache  with  the  Rev.  Wilfred  Niedo  and 
the  Rev.  Dohn  Williams  officiating. 

Ms.  Niedo  died  Saturday,  Oct.  30,  2004,  at  her  home. 

Burial  will  be  at  Deyo  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation 
Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  Nov.  9,  1959,  to  Theodore  and  Lydia  Pekah  Niedo.  She 
attended  school  in  Cache  and  Concho. 


Survivors  include  five  sons:  Sammy  Niedo,  Danny  Niedo  and  Darrell  Niedo, 
all  of  Lawton,  Brandon  Rosado,  of  the  home;  and  Dante  Irby,  Cache;  two 
daughters:  Carmen  Glenn,  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska;  and  Jennifer  Rosado,  of 
the  home;  two  brothers:  Malcolm  Niedo,  Cache;  and  Theo  Niedo,  Lawton;  four 
sisters:  Zenia  Chacon,  Lawton;  Fedora  Correa,  Oklahoma  City;  Martheia 
Niedo,  Clinton;  Melanie  Rivera,  Cache;  and  six  grandchildren:  Mali  Cooper, 
Hunter  Glenn,  Kayla,  Jaylen,  Jayden  and  Kinlinn  Niedo. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents : Martha  Lookingglass,  Mary 
Pekah,  Albert  Wermy  Pekah  and  Menno  Niedo. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Bank  of  the  Wichitas  in  Cache. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

October  28,  2004 

John  Wesley  'Wheeler'  Davis 

Funeral  services  for  part  time  Seminole  County  resident  John  Wesley 
"Wheeler"  Davis  were  scheduled  for  2 p.m.  today  at  Rock  Springs  Indian 

Baptist  Church  near  Sasakwa.  Burial  was  scheduled  to  take  place  at  the 
church  cemetery.  Rev.  Alvin  Deer  was  scheduled  to  officiate. 

A wake  service  was  held  8 p.m.  yesterday  at  Rock  Springs  Indian 
Baptist  Church.  Swearingen  Funeral  Home  handled  arrangements . 

Davis,  who  had  been  residing  in  Midwest  City,  died  Friday,  Oct.  29,  2004, 
at  University  Hospital.  He  was  36.  Born  Sept.  13,  1968,  in  Oklahoma  City 
to  Homer  Lee  Davis  and  Emily  Mae  (Samuels)  Davis,  he  lived  in  Oklahoma 
City  and  Midwest  City  but  spent  his  summers  in  Seminole  County. 

Davis  was  a self-employed  drywall  contractor. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  grandson,  Alejandro  Davis;  paternal 
grandparents,  Quanita  and  George  Davis;  and  maternal  grandparents,  Edna 
and  Peter  McClure. 

Davis  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Emily  and  Homer  Davis  of  Midwest 
City;  companion,  Pamela  Kaye  Jones  of  the  home;  two  sons,  Anthony  Scott 
Davis  and  John  Wesley  Davis  II  both  of  Midwest  City;  daughter  Kerri 
Renee  DavisSalazar  of  Oklahoma  City;  brother  Steve  Davis  of  Midwest  City; 
two  sisters,  Kimberly  Davis-Fortner  of  Midwest  City  and  Sue  Ann  Davis  of 
Oklahoma  City;  and  mother  of  his  children,  Gina  Jacob  of  Midwest  City. 

Condolences  can  be  sent  online  at  www.swearingenfuneralhome.com. 
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November  3,  2004 

Rose  Marie  Palmer  Dobey 
Fruitland 

Dec.  5,  1924  - Nov.  1,  2004 

Rose  Marie  Palmer  Dobey,  79,  of  Fruitland,  passed  from  this  life  on 
Monday,  Nov.  1,  2004,  at  San  Juan  Regional  Medical  Center.  Rose  was  born 
Dec.  5,  1924,  to  Buster  and  Annie  Blueeyes  Palmer. 

She  loved  to  cook  and  was  a weaver.  She  was  a loving  wife,  mother,  and 
grandmother  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Rose  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Vera  Aragon  and  the  late  Charlie 
Aragon  of  Farmington,  Joan  Cheryl  (Monty)  Lambson  of  Kirtland,  and 
Virginia  (Lamuel)  Russell  Sr.  of  Fruitland;  sisters,  Bessie  and  the  late 
Richard  Becenti  of  Upper  Fruitland,  Mary  Louise  and  the  late  Hosteen 
Benally  of  Morgan  Lake,  Margaret  (Andrew)  Ford  of  Upper  Fruitland,  Bernice 
Begay  of  Upper  Fruitland,  and  Sarah  Palmer  of  Fruitland;  grandchildren, 
Craig,  Nathan  and  Monica  Lambson,  and  Joshua  and  Mariah  Russell;  aunts, 

Lena  Blueeyes  and  Mary  Willie  of  Upper  Fruitland;  uncle,  Robert  John  of 
Upper  Fruitland;  and  numerous  nephews,  nieces  and  cousins. 

Rose  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  John  Dobey;  parents,  Buster 
and  Annie  Palmer;  infant  daughter,  Eleanor  Dobey;  grandson,  Lamuel  Russell 
Jr.;  brother,  Tom  B.  Palmer;  sisters,  Louise  Palmer  and  Mary  Jane  Palmer; 
uncles,  Walter  Collins,  Frank  Blueeyes,  Charles  Blueeyes,  John  Blueeyes, 
Frank  Palmer,  and  Hosteen  Shorty  Pete;  and  aunt,  Betty  Joe. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Nov.  5,  2004,  at  the  Church  of 


Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  Kirtland  Stake  Center,  10  County  Road 
6523,  with  Bishop  Dennis  Fieldsted  conducting.  She  will  then  be  laid  to 
rest  at  the  Kirtland-Fruitland  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  are  Craig  Lambson,  Nathan  Lambson,  Joshua  Russell,  Leonard 
Palmer,  Ronnie  Johns,  and  Harold  Ford.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Aaron 
Aragon,  Mariah  Russell,  Monica  Lambson,  Robert  John,  Thomas  Palmer,  Larry 
Palmer,  Henry  Palmer,  and  William  Begay. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home,  458 
CR  6100,  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Richard  H.  Begay,  Jr. 

Toadlena 

Oct.  19,  1951  - Oct.  30,  2004 

Richard  H.  Begay  Jr.,  53,  passed  from  this  life  on  Saturday,  Oct.  30, 
2004,  at  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  today,  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  2004,  at  the 
LDS  Church  in  Toadlena.  A viewing  will  be  held  from  9 to  11  a.m.,  before 
the  services.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Toadlena. 
Military  honors  will  be  provided  by  AMVETS  Post  12. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home 
of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

November  4,  2004 

Rita  R.  Johnson-George 
Cove,  Ariz. 

July  18,  1934  - Oct.  31,  2004 

Rita  R.  Johnson-George,  70,  passed  from  this  life  Sunday  afternoon,  Oct. 
31,  2004,  at  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center,  with  her  family  at  her 
bedside. 

Rita  was  born  at  Yucca  Canyon  in  Sanostee.  She  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
Cove,  Ariz.  She  was  a silversmith,  rug  weaver,  sheep  rancher,  and  a member 
of  the  Native  American  Church. 

Rita  is  survived  by  her  spouse  of  20  years,  Elmer  Yazzie;  grandson, 

Keith  G.  Leiba;  children,  Ruth  Young  of  Red  Valley,  Tom  Young  and  wife  Lou 
of  Shiprock,  Rose  Kayonnie  of  Kirtland,  Jennifer  Talk  and  husband  Glenn  of 
Towaoc,  Colo.,  Genevieve  Jack  and  husband  Clifford  of  Shiprock,  and 
Cordell  George  of  Red  Valley;  22  grandchildren  and  11  great-grandchildren; 
and  sisters,  Alice  Garcia  of  Shiprock,  Irene  Harvey  of  Sanostee,  Annie 
Johnson  of  Sanostee,  Gloria  Yazzie  of  Sweetwater,  and  Vera  Atcitty  of 
Shiprock. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Jessie  Claw  and  Peter  Johnson; 
sisters,  Pauline  Young  and  Betty  Johnson;  daughter,  Evelyn  J.  Tsosie;  son, 
Kee  George  Jr.;  husband,  Kee  George;  niece,  Lillie  Y.  Lee;  nephew,  Charley 
Young  Sr.;  and  granddaughter,  Karen  Sue  Yazzie. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Nov.  5,  2004,  at  Brewer,  Lee 
and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  She  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  at  the 
family  plot  in  Cove,  Ariz. 

Pallbearers  are  Nathan  Young,  Roland  Tsosie,  Wilson  Tsosie  Jr.,  Ronald 
Young,  Gerald  Yazzie,  and  Albert  Yazzie. 

The  family  wishes  to  thank  the  ICU  nurses.  Dr.  Knedler  and  Dr.  John  Mohs. 
Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

November  5,  2004 

Leonard  C.  Begay,  Sr. 

Burnham 

Aug.  26,  1949  - Nov.  2,  2004 

Leonard  C.  Begay  Sr.,  also  formerly  known  as  Leonard  Charlie,  55,  a 
resident  of  Burnham,  passed  from  this  life  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  2,  2004.  Mr. 
Begay  was  born  Aug.  26,  1949,  in  Farmington,  the  son  of  Charley  B.  Begay 
and  Ahidebah  Begay. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Leonard  C.  Begay  Jr.  and  Elnathan  L.  Begay; 
daughter,  JoHannah  A.C.  Billsie;  brothers,  Johnny  Charley,  Davis  Charley, 


David  Charley  and  Harry  lames;  sisters,  Dorothy  Charley,  Nellie  Lovejoy, 
Fannie  Lookingglass  and  Marie  C.  Smith;  and  grandchildren,  lomya  D.  Begay, 
Kobe  0.  Begay,  Michael  A.  Billsie,  Yessa  Begay,  Leah  Martin  and  Kianna  1. 
Billsie. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Nov.  6,  2004,  at 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Farmington,  corner  of  Arrington  and  Auburn,  with 
Bobby  Boyd  officiating.  Mr.  Begay  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  at  Memory 
Gardens  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Leonard  C.  Begay  lr.,  Leroy  Begay,  David  lim,  Dennis 
Charley,  Aaron  Gould  and  limmy  Charley  lr. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

November  6,  2004 

limmie  Charlie,  Sr. 

Two  Grey  Hills 

Feb.  2,  1949  - Nov.  4,  2004  limmie  Charlie  Sr.,  55,  of  Newcomb,  passed 
away  Thursday,  Nov.  4,  2004,  at  Two  Grey  Hills.  He  was  born  Feb.  2,  1949. 
Arrangements  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of  Kirtland, 
(505)  598-9636. 
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November  2,  2004 
Leonardo  Leonard  McCabe 

BURNSIDE,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Leonardo  Leonard  McCabe,  25,  will 
be  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  3 at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Mission, 

Klagetoh.  Father  Will  McCue  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Klagetoh 
Community  Cemetery. 

McCabe  died  Oct.  28  in  Phoenix.  He  was  Dec.  9,  1978  in  Tucson  into  the 
Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan. 

McCabe  graduated  from  Ganado  Adult  High  School  in  2001.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  McCabe  was  employed  with  Aaron  Electrics  in  Peoria,  Ariz.  He 
enjoyed  making  dream  catchers,  drawing,  writing  poems,  horseback  riding, 
and  spending  time  with  his  son. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Dominque  Tristian  McCabe  of  Burnside; 
daughters,  Alexis  McCabe  of  Phoenix;  father,  Leonard  McCabe  of  Kinlichee; 
mother,  Marilyn  Tsinajinnie  of  Klagetoh;  brothers,  Leland  Leonard  McCabe 
of  Phoenix;  Harlen  Bia  of  Ganado;  Leroy  McCabe  of  St.  Michaels,  Felipe 
Benally  of  Fort  Defiance;  sisters,  Chelsea  Lynn  McCabe  of  Kinlichee, 
Rochelle  Lynn  Chee  of  Fort  Defiance;  and  grandparents,  John  and  Marie 
Tsinajinnie  of  Klagetoh. 

McCabe  was  preceded  in  death  by  Archie  and  Mary  Damon,  Lenard  McCabe. 
Pallbearers  will  be  family  members  and  friends. 

Ellison  Mike  Kee 

MANUELITO  - Funeral  services  for  Ellison  Mike  Kee,  62,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  3 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Dean  Baker 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Kee  died  Oct.  27  in  Bloomfield.  He  was  born  Dune  26,  1942  in  Manuelito 
into  the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Robert  Kee;  daughters,  Carleen  Benally, 
Cheryl  Benally,  Tammy  Benally  all  of  Hunters  Point,  Felicia  Kee  of  Gallup; 
sons,  Harold  Benally  of  Window  Rock,  Harold  Benally  of  Hunters  Point,  Gary 
Kee  of  Calif,  and  12  grandchildren. 

Kee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Emma  Kee;  father,  Kee  Robert; 
son,  Elton  Mike  Kee  and  brother,  Francis  Kee. 

Richard  H.  Begay 

SHIPRROCK  - Services  for  Richard  H.  Begay,  53,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  3 at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Toadlena.  Burial  will  follow  in  a private  cemetery  in  Toadlena.  Military 
honors  will  be  provided  by  AMVETS  POST  12. 


A visitation  will  be  held  today,  Nov.  2 from  3 to  6 p.m.  at  Brewer,  Lee 
and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  Shiprock. 

Begay  died  Oct.  30  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Oct.  19,  1951. 

Begay  was  a former  Council  Delegate  of  Toadlena,  Two  Grey  Hills  Chapter. 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  was  a member  of  the  AMVETS  Post  12 
and  a board  member  of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Utility  Authority. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Bernice  C.  Begay;  son,  Richard  Andrew  Begay 
of  Denver,  Colo.;  daughters,  Richanda  Begay  of  Phoenix,  Colette  Kristin 
Begay-Oh  of  San  Diego;  sisters,  Cornelia  Shorty  and  Veronica  Begay  both  of 
Toadlena . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Richard  H.  Begay,  Sr.  and 
mother,  Annie  Dixon  Begay. 

Shawn  Davis 

CHINLE  - Graveside  services  for  Shawn  Davis,  22,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  4 on  the  Davis  family  plot  in  Chinle. 

Davis  died  Oct.  31  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  March  5,  1982  in  Gallup  into 
the  Many  Goats  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Davis  graduated  from  Chinle  High  School  in  2001  and  was  attending  Din 
College.  He  was  employed  with  Burger  King,  Chinle.  Davis  enjoyed  listening 
to  music,  traveling,  watching  wrestling  and  cleaning. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Caroline  Davis;  brothers.  Dory  Davis, 

Ethan  E.  Phillips;  sisters,  Charmaine  Phillips,  Germaine  Phillips; 
grandparents,  Wallace  and  Roseline  Nelson. 

Davis  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Lorenzo  Davis;  grandfather, 
lohn  Y.  Nelson;  great-grandmother , Mae  E.  Begay;  great-grandparents; 

Walter  and  Louise  Davis. 

Pallbearers  will  be  lody  M. . Nelson,  Virgil  Nelson,  lr.,  Terrence  Nelson 
Douglas  Nelson,  Bo  Davis  and  Kriitherius  Blacksheep. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Sunnyside  House  #90. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  3,  2004 
Thomas  Pete,  Sr. 

STEAMBOAT  - Funeral  services  for  Thomas  Pete,  Sr.,  54,  were  at  10  a.m. 
this  morning,  Nov.  3 at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Burial  was  in  Ganado 

Pete  died  Oct.  30  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  March  30,  1950  in  Ganado 
into  the  Redhouse  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan. 

Pete  attended  Steamboat  Day  School  and  was  a graduate  of  Chilocco  High 
School,  Chilocco,  Okla.  He  was  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  Camp  Pendelton, 
Calif.  Pete  also  attended  trade  school  for  welding  in  Texas.  He  was  a 
painter,  heavy  equipment  operartor,  Navajo  police  officer  and  Navajo 
ranger.  Pete  was  a memeber  of  Apache  County  and  Steamboat  Chapter  House, 
National  Rifle  Assoc.,  Bass  Wildlife  Member,  and  a member  of  the  Native 
American  Chruch.  He  served  as  vice  president  and  president  for  the 
Steamboat  community.  Pete  enjoyed  traveling,  attending  NAC  meetings, 
community  meetings  and  spending  time  with  family  and  gradchildren . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lily  A.  Pete  of  Sanders;  son,  Thomas  Pete, 
lr.  of  Steamboat;  daughters,  Thomasita  Pete,  Terin  lane  Pete  both  of 
Steamboat;  brother,  Edward  Pete  of  Burnside;  sisters,  Elizabeth  Edison, 
Alice  Arviso  both  of  Steamboat;  Lena  M.  Yazzie  of  Fort  Defiance  and  four 
grandchildren . 

Pete  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  lames  Pete;  mother,  lane  Pete- 
Benally;  great-grandfather,  Hastiin  Bearsprings  and  sister.  Rose  Mary 
Begay. 

Pallbearers  were  Brian  Morgan,  Allen  Yazzie,  Melvin  Tsosie,  Yolando 
Begay,  Thomas  Pete,  Ir.  and  Nathaniel  Guy. 

November  4,  2004 

Lucy  Yazzie  Smith 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Lucy  Smith,  61,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Nov.  5 
at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in  Gallup.  Pastor  loke  Yazzie,  Sr.  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  services  at  the  City  Cemetery  in  Gallup. 


Smith  died  Oct.  29  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  March  22,  1943  in  Red  Rock 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People,  Jemez  Clan 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  two  daughters,  one  sister  and  four 
grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Willie  Smith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ernest  Smith,  Kenneth  Smith,  Junior  Smith,  Gilbert 
Smith,  Richard  Smith  Jr.,  and  Raymond  Livingston. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Red  Rock  Chapter 
after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Rita  R.  Johnson 

COVE,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Rita  R.  Johnson  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Nov.  5 at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  home,  Shiprock.  Burial 
will  be  in  Cove.  A reception  will  be  held  at  the  Cove  Chapter  House. 

Johnson  died  Oct.  31  in  Shiprock. 

Johnson  conducted  NAC  prayer  meetings  in  the  Eastern  Navajo  area. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Elmer  Yazzie;  children,  Tom  Young,  Ruth 
Young,  Rose  Johnson,  Jennifer  Talk,  Jo  Leiba  Jack,  Cordell  George,  Nathan 
Young,  Roland  Tsosie,  Wilson  Tsosie,  Jr.,  Shannon  Tsosie  and  Arlinda 
Tsosie. 

November  5,  2004 
Billy  Yazzie,  Sr. 

STANDING  ROCK  - Services  for  Billy  Yazzie,  Sr.,  84,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  Nov.  6 at  the  Rehoboth  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Pastor  Neil 
Foster  and  Edgar  B.  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the 
Rehoboth  Mission  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  Nov.l  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  July  20,  1920  in  Becenti 
into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Zuni  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Dickie  R.  Billie  of  Standing  Rock,  Abel 
Yazzie  of  Thoreau,  Billy  Yazzie,  Jr.  of  Pinedale,  Edgar  B.  Yazzie  of 
Crownpoint;  daughters,  Janis  Davis  of  Bloomfield,  Helen  Sloan  of 
Whitehorse  Lake,  Arlene  Yazzie  of  Dalton  Pass,  Felda  Yazzie  of  Standing 
Rock,  Virginia  Irene  Yazzie  of  Navajo;  sisters,  Mary  Carson  of  Crownpoint, 
Annie  James,  Sarah  Johnson,  June  Kalleco  all  of  Standing  Rock,  Daisy  Wero 
of  Gallup,  Nellie  Wero  of  Churchrock,  Helen  Yazzie  of  Sundance;  brothers, 
Kenneth  Wero  of  Calif.,  Tom  Wero  of  Churchrock,  Willie  Wero  of  Okla.;  18 
grandchildren  and  15  great-grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Irene  Morgan-Yazzie;  father. 
Little  Billy  Wero;  mother,  Mary  James;  and  sister,  Mabel. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Morgan  Davis,  Gabriel  Jim,  Ephraim  T.  Silversmith, 
Sampson  Sloan,  Jr.,  Edmund  E.  Yazzie  and  Victor  Yazzie,  Sr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Virgil  James 

CHURCHROCK  - Services  for  Virgil  James,  33,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  6 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Sherman  Nungester  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

James  died  Oct.  28  in  Churchrock.  He  was  born  Feb.  26,  1971  in  Gallup 
into  the  Edge  of  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

James  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School  in  1990.  He  was  employed  with 
the  City  of  Gallup  for  over  18  years.  He  was  recently  employed  with  Parks 
Maintenance.  James  enjoyed  cooking,  his  children,  movies,  working  outdoors 
playing  and  watching  football. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Thomas  H.  James  and  Rita  James  of 
Churchrock;  daughter,  Cheyenne  James  of  Zuni;  son,  Thomas  James  of  Zuni; 
sisters.  Baby  Vanessa  James,  Imogene  James,  Inamae  James,  Jessica  James, 
Malissa  James,  Mildren  James  all  of  Churchrock  and  five  other  children. 

James  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Harry  James  Katherine 
James  and  Mary  Livingston. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Delbert  Arviso,  Vince  Begay,  Robert  Chavez,  Art 
James,  Lewis  James,  Luis  Lucero,  Asa  Moore  and  Albert  Troncoso. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


November  5,  2004 


Robert  C.  Morgan 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Robert  Morgan,  74,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  Nov 
8,  2004  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  William  Fragua  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park  in  Gallup. 

Morgan  died,  Nov.  3 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Sept.  28,  1930  in  Dalton  Pass 
N.M.  into  the  Two  Who  Came  to  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People 
Clan . 

Morgan  was  a U.S.  Marine  in  the  Korean  War,  5th  Regiment.  He  received 
many  medals  and  was  discharged  in  1954.  He  worked  withe  the  BIA  as  a 
recreation  specialist  for  over  35  years  at  various  BIA  schools,  including 
the  Inter-Mountain  School  in  Brigham  City,  Utah,  Leupp  School  and  Chinle 
Boarding  School  before  retiring  in  1990. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Randall  L.  Morgan  of  Window  Rock,  Reginald 
Morgan  of  Gallup,  Robert  C.  Morgan  of  Chinle,  and  Ronald  C.  Morgan  of 
Albuquerque;  daughters,  Regina  L.  Morgan  of  St.  Michaels,  Ariz;  brothers 
Buddy  B.  Morgan  of  Phoenix,  Edison  El  Morgan  Sr.  of  Fort  Wingate,  N.M., 
Elroy  Morgan  of  Pinedale  and  Silas  Morgan  Dr.  of  Dalton  Pass;  sisters, 
Katherine  C.  Peterson  of  Gallup,  Beatrice  Vallo  of  Dalton  Pass  and  Sarah 
Zuni  of  Pinedale,  16  grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Louise  Roanhorse  Morgan;  parents 
Silas  Morgan  Sr.  and  Anna  Morgan;  son,  Roland  Morgan;  brother,  lack  C. 
Morgan  and  sister,  Roberta  Thompson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  lasper  Begay,  Phillip  Begay,  Patrick  Burns,  Garrett 
Francis,  Reginald  Morgan,  Kendall  Thompson,  Larry  Thompson  and  Virgil 
Thompson . 

November  8,  2004 

Lillian  Smith  Mitchell 

SAWMILL  - Services  for  Lillian  M.  Smith  Mitchell,  83,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  Nov.  9 at  the  Good  Shepherd  Mission,  Fort  Defiance.  Visitation 
will  be  held  prior  to  services  at  9 a.m.  Burial  will  be  on  a family  plot 
in  Sawmill. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  today,  Nov.  8,  at  4 p.m.  at  Silver  Creek 
Mortuary . 

Mitchell  died  Nov.  5 in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  Feb.  23,  1921  in 
Sawmill  into  the  Mud  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Mitchell  attended  the  Good  Shepherd  Mission  Christian  Boarding  School. 

In  her  teen  years  she  worked  at  the  Fort  Defiance  Canteen.  She  earned  her 
childhood  development  associates  in  early  childhood  education  and  she 
worked  as  a teachers  aide  for  16  years  and  worked  with  the  Sawmill  foster 
grandparents  program.  Mitchell  was  an  eloquent  Navajo  speaker,  who  enjoyed 
cooking,  sewing,  gardening  and  weaving.  She  was  an  active  community  member 
and  a member  of  NAC. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Raymond  Richard  Graymountain  of  Sawmill; 
daughters,  Dorothy  Ashley  of  Fort  Defiance,  Patricia  Ann  Johnson,  Olivia 
Dune  Martinez,  Marlene  Dane  Tsosie  all  of  Sawmill;  brother,  Dimmy  Tsosie 
of  Sawmill;  sister,  Ruth  S.  Benally  of  Fort  Defiance;  21  grandchildren  and 
30  great-grandchildren . 

Mitchell  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Tsosie  Smith;  mother, 

Alch ' i ' deezbaa  ' ; sister,  Mable  Bennett;  brothers,  Edward  Smith,  Lenny 
Reynolds  and  daughter,  Martha  Livingston. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Sawmill  Chapter 
House  following  services. 

Francine  Sheryl  Attson 

ST.  MICHAELS  - Funeral  services  for  Francine  Sheryl  Attson,  40,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  9 at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  this  evening  at  7 p.m.  at  the  residence  of 
Shirley  Stoner  in  Chinle. 

Attson  died  Nov.  3 in  Pine  Valley,  Calif.  She  was  born  in  Gallup  into 
the  Redhouse  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan. 


Attson  attended  Chinle  schools  and  graduated  from  St.  Michaels  High 
School  in  1982. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Shirley  Stoner;  step  father,  Glenn  E. 

Stoner  of  Chinle;  brothers,  Thomas  Attson  of  Many  Farms,  Glenn  Stoner  II 
of  Chinle;  and  sister,  Francelia  Attson  of  Flagstaff. 

Attson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Francis  Attson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  George  Hartsock,  Glenn  Stoner  II,  Patrick  Laughlin 
and  Derrick  Laughlin. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

November  2,  2004 
Esther  Marie  Sisto,  39 

Esther  Marie  Sisto,  39,  of  San  Pablo,  Calif.,  died  Oct.  20,  2004,  at 
Doctors'  Hospital  in  San  Pablo.  She  was  born  in  Globe. 

She  is  survived  by  one  son,  Charles  Little  3r.  of  San  Lorenzo,  Calif.; 
her  father,  Evans  Sisto  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  mother,  Patricia  Newman  of 
Richmond,  Calif.;  one  brother,  Kenneth  Sisto  of  San  Carlos;  and  one  sister, 
Kathleen  Sisto  of  San  Carlos. 

A wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  29,  at  the  Nellie  Gilbert 
residence  on  White  Mountain  Avenue  in  San  Carlos. 

Funeral  service  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  30,  at  San 
Carlos  Miracle  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  Northgate  Cemetery.  Lamont 
Mortuary  of  Globe  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

November  2,  2004 

Marjorie  Aline  Pretty  on  Top 

LODGE  GRASS  - Marjorie  Aline  Pretty  on  Top,  64,  of  Lodge  Grass,  passed 
away  Sunday,  Oct.  31,  2004,  in  the  Crow-Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Hospital 
in  Crow  Agency.  IiKaa ' xxiiasash  "Shining  Star"  was  born  Oct.  19,  1940,  in 
Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  David  Plenty  Hoops,  Sr.  and  Amanda  Old  Crow. 

Her  grandparents,  Simon  and  Annie  Plenty  Good  Old  Crow  of  Lodge  Grass,  and 
her  stepfather,  Paul  3.  Bad  Horse,  Sr.  raised  her.  She  attended  Lodge 
Grass  public  schools. 

Aline  married  Buckley  Pretty  on  Top  in  Dune  of  1961  in  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
and  the  couple  made  their  home  in  Lodge  Grass. 

Aline  cared  for  her  dad,  Simon,  at  home  for  many  years,  until  his  death. 
She  began  work  for  the  Head  Start  Program  as  a cook  and  later  as  a 
Certified  Nurse  Assistant  in  the  area  hospitals,  later  retiring  due  to  ill 
health . 

She  and  her  husband  enjoyed  attending  horse  races  in  Montana.  She  also 
enjoyed  area  culture  events  and  was  a frequent  participant,  such  as  Sun 
Dance  and  serving  as  the  Lodge  Grass  District  Committee.  However,  she  most 
enjoyed  raising  her  grandchildren  and  watching  them  participate  in 
sporting  events. 

She  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Big  Lodge  Clan  and  was 
a child  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan. 

Her  parents;  grandparents;  stepfather;  son,  Leon  Dude  Old  Crow;  sisters, 
Eleanor  Plenty  Hawk,  Eloise  White  Clay,  Lucy  Yellowmule  Stops  Susanna  One 
Bear;  brothers,  David  Plenty  Hoops,  Dr.,  Donald  Stewart  and  Ross  Old  Crow, 
preceded  Aline  in  death.  Survivors  include  her  husband  of  44  years, 

Buckley;  sons,  Bruce  of  Billings,  Tony  of  Mexico,  Donathan  (Lisa)  and  Evan 
(Lisa)  of  Lodge  Grass;  daughters,  Myrna  (Fred)  Small  of  Lame  Deer,  Regina 
(Leonard)  Bends,  Ellie  Rides  Horse,  Rachel  and  Dorothy  Anna  Pretty  on  Top 
of  Lodge  Grass;  her  sisters,  Fatima  Bad  Horse  of  Wyola,  Ursula  Bad  Horse 
of  Billings,  Sandra  (Myron)  Shields  of  Garryowen,  Colleen  (Walter)  Old  Elk 
and  Gladys  Defferson  of  Crow  Agency,  Roxanne  Old  Crow  and  Lauren  Medicine 
Horse  of  Lodge  Grass;  brothers,  Newton  (Georgette)  Old  Crow,  Dr.  of  Lodge 
Grass  and  Kenneth  (Fannie)  Plenty  of  Crow  Agency;  her  adopted  sons.  Cliff 
Birdinground,  Marlin  "Camel"  Yarlott,  Eugene  Red  Star,  Dr.,  Conrad  (CD) 
Stewart,  and  Gary  Gardner;  adopted  daughter,  Terry  Collette  Little  Light; 


adopted  sisters.  Mavis  Covers  Up  and  Clarice  Kindness;  her  sister/aunts, 
Hoy  (Paul)  Matt,  Sr.  and  Kathryn  Old  Crow;  grandmothers,  Laura  Singer  and 
Mildred  Old  Crow;  her  aunts,  Alice  Mae  Tobacco,  Carol  White  Clay,  Beverly 
(Tommy)  Pretty  On  Top  and  Katie  Pretty  Weasel;  brother/uncles.  Rev.  Newton 
(Amelia)  Old  Crow,  David  and  Reuben  (Elizabeth)  Stewart;  adopted  brothers, 
Henry  (Alma)  Real  Bird,  Paul  Bad  Horse,  Dr.,  and  David  (Bernadine)  Bad 
Bear;  adopted  sister,  Mercy  (Maynard)  Hill;  her  special  friend,  Mary  Ann 
Bear  Below;  her  19  grandchildren  and  17  great  grandchildren,  who  referred 
to  her  as  "Baby  Kaala";  and  her  loving  pets,  "Friend"  and  "Tequila."  She 
is  also  related  to  the  Otter  Stays  in  the  Water,  Levi  Yellowmule,  Star 
Black  Hawk  and  the  Brass  families  from  her  maternal  side.  Our  family  is 
very  large.  If  we  have  forgotten  you,  please  accept  our  apology. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  4,  in  the 
Lodge  Grass  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  Catholic  Church.  Rite  of  Committal  will 
follow  in  the  Lodge  Grass  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

November  7,  2004 
Wndelyn  Shoulderblade 

LAME  DEER  - Wndelyn  Shoulderblade,  53,  died  Nov.  5,  2004,  at  the 
Deaconess  Billings  Clinic. 

A wake  will  be  at  8 p.m.,  Tuesday,  Nov.  9,  in  the  Lame  Deer  Pentecostal 
Church.  Funeral  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  10.  Burial  will 
be  at  3 p.m.  in  the  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  on  Friday,  Nov.  12. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

November  3,  2004 

Frederick  N.  DeRoche 

A veteran  of  the  Army  and  a retired  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  facilities 
manager,  Frederick  N.  DeRoche  passed  away  at  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital 
Thursday,  Oct.  14,  2004.  A wake  was  held  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shields  Building 
in  Browning  and  the  Heart  Butte  community  building,  followed  by  funeral 
services  with  military  rites  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  of  Heart  Butte 
Monday,  Oct.  18.  Burial  followed  at  St.  Anne's  Cemetery.  The  Pondera 
Funeral  Home  of  Conrad  handled  the  arrangements . 

Frederick  Neil  DeRoche,  the  oldest  child,  was  born  Duly  31,  1945,  to 
Ruth  Ann  Hall  and  Francis  DeRoche.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister, 
Elizabeth  "Betty  Dean"  Hammons,  and  has  one  surviving  brother,  Troy 
Francis  DeRoche  of  Mountain  View,  Hawaii.  He  was  raised  in  the  Heart  Butte 
area  where  he  attended  elementary  school.  He  graduated  from  Browning  High 
School  in  1965.  In  September  of  1965  he  entered  the  Army  and  was  honorably 
discharged  Sept.  10,  1967.  He  worked  for  the  school  system  for  a year  then 
went  to  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  facilities  management 
program.  He  retired  from  the  BIA  in  1999  with  32  credible  years  of  federal 
service. 

Fred  was  a very  talented  and  well  known  musician  who  ministered  the  word 
through  his  music  to  many  audiences  through  out  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  his  traditional  spiritual  life  he  was  very  honored  to  have 
earned  his  own  pipe  and  songs.  In  his  life  he  touched  many  people  and  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  all  those  who  know  him. 

Fred  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  39  years,  Mary  Louise  DeRoche;  his 
daughters,  Anita  DeRoche,  Lori  (Eugene  Sr.)  White  Quills,  and  Leah 
(Richard)  Bad  Marriage;  and  one  son,  Matthew  DeRoche.  He  is  also  survived 
by  his  loved  and  cherished  grandchildren,  Kimberly,  Robbie,  Megan,  Felix, 
Gwynne,  Eugene  Dr.,  Gina,  Dennis  and  Shia,  and  one  very  special  great 


grandson,  Shane  Don.  He  is  also  survived  by  several  nieces  and  nephews. 
Howard  Little  Dog 

Howard  "Harry"  Little  Dog,  33,  died  while  en  route  to  the  Great  Falls 
Hospital  on  Monday,  Oct.  25,  2004,  of  diverticulus . 

A wake  was  held  at  the  Glacier  Center  in  Browning  and  the  Heart  Butte 
Community  Center.  A rosary  service  was  Thursday  at  the  Heart  Butte 
Community  Center. 

Funeral  Mass  was  Friday  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  in  Heart  Butte. 
Burial  followed  in  Horn  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements . 

Howard  was  born  Sept.  11,  1971  in  Kalispell  to  Howard  and  Mary  Louise 
(Horn)  Little  Dog.  He  was  raised  in  Heart  Butte  and  Browning  areas  where 
he  also  attended  school,  graduating  from  Browning  High  School  in  1989. 
While  attending  school  in  Browning  he  met  the  love  of  his  life.  Memory 
Heisel.  He  attended  college  at  Northern  Montana  College.  After  his  short 
college  career  he  returned  to  Browning,  to  start  his  life  with  Memory. 

From  this  union  were  born  daughters,  Lucretia  and  Alicia  and  one  son, 
Dustin . 

Howard  was  employed  at  the  Western  Hotel  in  Browning  as  a housekeeper. 

He  also  worked  as  a cook's  helper  and  kitchen  helper  at  the  Glacier  Park 
Lodge  and  at  the  Villager  Restaurant  in  East  Glacier.  He  also  spent  some 
time  working  as  a cashier  at  IGA.  Howard  was  a computer  whiz,  he  loved 
playing  video  games  from  dusk  till  dawn,  with  his  many  friends. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife;  daughters,  Lucretia  and  Alicia;  son,  Dustin; 
his  parents,  Howard  and  Mary  Louise  Little  Dog,  Sr.;  brothers,  Richard  and 
Gabriel;  a sister,  Bonnie;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Lawrence  "Namski"  Horn. 

Howard  will  be  missed  by  family  and  friends.  He  was  a good  kind-hearted 
person  who  loved  his  family. 

Robert  Aims  Back 

Robert  "Bob"  Louis  Aims  Back,  26,  was  born  on  Sept.  16,  1978  in  Browning 
and  left  us  to  be  with  our  Creator  on  Thursday,  Oct.  28,  2004. 

Funeral  Mass  was  held  Tuesday,  Nov.  2,  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  in 
Heart  Butte.  Burial  followed  in  Aims  Back  Family  Cemetery.  Father  Dan 
Powers  officiated.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements . 

Bob  lived  in  Badger  Creek,  Heart  Butte  and  Old  Agency  his  entire  life. 

He  graduated  from  Heart  Butte  High  School  in  1998.  He  loved  to  play 
basketball,  fish,  hunt,  watch  horse  racing,  and  spend  time  with  family  and 
friends . 

He  leaves  his  wife  Marcella  "Penny"  Bird  Rattler;  father,  Robert 
"Roscoe"  Aims  Back;  mother,  Consuella  Pepion;  brothers.  Dess  Aims  Back  and 
Doe  Croff;  sister,  Camille  Aims  Back  Lopez;  grandparents.  Dean  Kipp  and 
Woodrow  Kipp;  great-grandmother,  Helen  Caskey;  aunts  and  uncles,  Lita 
Pepion,  Dunior  Healy,  Teresa  Pepion,  Patricia  & Mark  Pollock,  Gloria  Chase 
Avalon  Kipp  & Ritaro  Chipen,  Mindy  Kipp,  Sam  & Mary  Aims  Back;  Doseph  & 
Wilma  Aims  Back,  Thomas  Lee  Aims  Back,  Mary  Louise  Aims  Back;  many  cousins 
nieces,  nephews,  and  friends.  All  will  miss  him  dearly. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Neil  Roy  McNabb  and 
grandparents,  Thelma  and  Boy  Dohn  Aims  Back. 

Isabel  Doy  Wells 

Isabel  "Izzy"  Doy  Wells,  27,  died  Oct.  23,  2004  at  Wyoming  Medical 
Center  in  Casper,  Wyo. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  26  at  Blue  Sky  Hall  at  Ethete,  Wyo.  A 
second  funeral  service  was  held  Oct.  28  at  Eagle  Shields  Hall  in  Browning. 
Interment  was  in  the  Willow  Creek  Cemetery  in  Browning.  Arrangements  were 
made  by  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  George  and  Emogene  Wells  of  Kinnear,  Wyo. 
; her  companion,  Sheldon  Smith  of  Browning;  sisters,  Yonda  Wells  of 
Kinnear;  Paula  (Richard)  Little  Shield  of  St.  Stephens,  Wyo.,  and  Shaelynn 
Wells  of  Kinnear;  brothers,  George  (Kay)  Wells  of  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo.,  and 
Day  (Lisa)  Wells  of  Browning;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews 
and  cousins.  She  was  also  a descendant  of  Bad  Marriage,  Still  Smoking, 


Wells , Gould  and  White  Plume  families  of  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  daughter,  Shantelle  Rae  Smith;  and 
grandparents,  Paul  Bad  Marriage,  William  Wells,  Sr.,  Leslie  Gould,  Sr., 
Isabel  Bad  Marriage  Wells  and  Theresa  White  Wolf. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

November  5,  2004 

Flora  J.  Young  Running  Crane 

BROWNING  - Flora  lean  Young  Running  Crane,  39,  of  Browning,  a personal 
care  attendant,  died  Tuesday  at  a Browning  hospital  of  injuries  she 
received  in  a motor  vehicle  accident  south  of  Browning. 

A prayer  service  is  7 this  evening  at  Old  Eagle  Shield  in  Browning.  Fler 
funeral  is  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Old  Eagle  Shield,  with  burial  in  St. 
Michael's  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  her  partner,  Arthur  Racine  of  Browning;  daughters 
Felecia  lean  Blackman  and  Deanna  Blackman  of  Browning  and  Terrena  Blackman 
of  Pablo;  a brother,  Willard  Young  Running  Crane  of  Browning;  and  four 
grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

November  2,  2004 

Ruben  Bowman,  76 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Ruben  Lewis  Bowman,  76  died  Oct.  22,  2004,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center,  after  a lengthy  illness. 

A service  with  military  honors  and  burial  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Bowman  was  born  April  14,  1928,  in  Nome,  to  Gunnar  and  Margaret 
(Malony)  Bowman. 

In  1942,  at  age  14,  he  joined  the  Alaska  Territorial  Guard  and  served 
for  three  years.  He  enlisted  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  1948  and  was  sent  to 
Europe  during  reconstruction,  returning  to  Nome  in  1949  after  being 
honorably  discharged.  In  January  1950,  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army/Air 
Force  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  and  his  military  career  took  him  many  places  -- 
Turkey,  Idaho  and  Maine,  to  name  a few.  He  retired  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
as  a senior  master  sergeant  in  1970  in  Gig  Harbor,  Wash. 

Mr.  Bowman  returned  to  Alaska  in  1980.  He  managed  Safety  Roadhouse 
outside  Nome  for  his  cousin  until  1986,  when  he  moved  to  Anchorage. 

In  1999,  during  the  Bering  Straits  Regional  Kawerak  Elders  Conference  in 
Nome,  he  was  honored  for  his  service  in  the  Alaska  Territorial  Guard. 

"The  military  was  Ruben's  passion  even  after  20-plus  years  of  service," 
his  family  wrote.  "He  participated  in  the  Alaska  State  Defense  Force  49th 
Military  Police  Brigade,  4th  Battalion  located  at  the  National  Guard 
Armory  on  Fort  Richardson.  Upon  separation  due  to  health  reasons  in  2003, 
he  had  achieved  the  rank  of  major." 

Mr.  Bowman  was  a member  of  VFW  10252  in  Mountain  View. 

Survivors  include  his  children,  Ruth  Emmons,  "Lew"  R.L.  Bowman  Jr.,  Joe 
and  Lori  Bowman  and  Charlotte  Armstrong;  brothers,  Carl,  James  and  Robert 
Bowman;  cousin  and  special  friend,  Don  Newton  and  his  family;  10 
grandchildren,  great-great  grandchildren,  and  many  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

Mr.  Bowman  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Alice  Bowman. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  made  to  a military/veterans  charity  of  the 
donor's  choice. 

Arrangements  are  with  Kehl's  Forest  Lawn  Mortuary  and  Crematory. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

November  2,  2004 
Harriet  H.  Roberts 

Former  Juneau  resident  Harriet  H.  Roberts  died  on  Oct.  31,  2004,  with 


hen  daughters  at  her  side  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe  Hospital  in  Sitka. 

She  was  T ' dakdeintaan  and  Chookaneidi 'yedi . Her  Tlingit  name  was 
Geethla'.  She  was  a Huna  Totem  and  Sealaska  shareholder,  who  gifted  her 
grandson  Tecumseh  L.R.  Strong.  She  was  employed  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
Health  and  Social  Services  payroll  and  was  the  manager  of  ANAC  Cache. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Lester  Roberts  of  Klawock; 
her  parents,  Mr.  John  George  Fawcett,  Sr.,  and  his  loving  wife,  Lilly 
Brown  Fawcett  of  Hoonah;  her  brothers,  Eugene,  Newton,  Hubert,  John  Dr., 
Roy  and  Lawrence;  and  her  sisters,  Agnes  Lindoff  and  Matilda  Johnny.  Most 
recently  preceding  her  in  death  were  Aunt  Amy  Marvin,  Cousin  Sam  Knudson 
III,  and  niece,  Yvonne  Hanson  Earl. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Ruth  James,  and  Ruth's  daughters,  Mary 
Susan  Katasse  and  Lilly  James  and  Lilly's  son,  Christopher.  Ruth's  sons 
are  Wilbur  Jr.,  and  Thomas.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  sister,  Judy 
Hanson.  Judy's  sons  are  Albert  Jr.,  Lawrence  and  John.  Harriet  and  Lester 
Roberts  had  two  daughters  by  birth.  Dr.  Karen  Roberts  and  Patricia 
Alexander.  She  is  also  survived  by  Karen's  husband.  Dr.  Wallace  Strong, 
and  her  son,  Tecumseh  Lester  Roberts  Strong,  and  his  wife,  Lisa  Marie 
Strong,  and  Harriet's  great-grandson.  Derrick  Jonathan  Strong.  Also 
surviving  is  Patricia's  husband,  Robert  Alexander,  and  his  children, 

Pamela  and  Daniel  Alexander.  Harriet's  adopted  daughters  are  Dr.  Gwendalle 
Cooper,  Arlene  West  and  Sue  Silversmith.  She  is  survived  by  cousins,  Ralph 
Mary  and  Mike  Knudson;  and  cousins,  Alice,  Henry,  Wally  and  Mable  Moy,  as 
well  as  Agnes  Lindoff' s children,  Walter  Jr.,  Newton,  Kendall,  Hubert, 
Matilda,  Esther  and  Ruth;  and  John  Jr.'s  children,  Kathleen  Fawcett - 
-Willard  and  Laura  Fawcett.  She  also  has  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and 
other  who  consider  her  family. 

Following  the  wishes  of  Harriet,  the  family  will  not  have  a 40-day  party 
pall  bearers,  gravestone  raising  or  other  cultural  ceremonies.  Her 
cremation  was  held  in  Juneau  on  Nov.  1,  2004,  without  ceremonies,  per 
Harriet's  request.  Harriet  did  request  an  ANS  Camp  2 Memorial  Service, 
which  is  to  take  place  at  7 p.m.  Thursday  Nov.  4,  at  Juneau  ANB  Hall. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Juneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

November  4,  2004 

Ruth  Ann  Johnson 

JOHNSON  Ruth  Ann  - Peacefully  at  the  West  Haldimand  General  Hospital, 
Hagersville  on  Wednesday,  November  3,  2004,  Ruth  Ann  (Williams)  Johnson, 
age  63  years; 

wife  of  the  late  Clifford  Johnson;  dear  friend  of  Morris  Longboat; 
loving  mother  of  David  and  Dianne  Johnson,  Steve  Johnson,  Wayne  and  Lucy 
Johnson,  Earl  and  Mini  Longboat,  and  Arthur  and  Lorna  Longboat;  dear 
grandmother  of  several  grandchildren  and  one  great-granddaughter;  sister 
of  Nora  Carrier,  Lucille  Jamieson,  Andrew  (Toby)  Williams,  Lorraine 
Williams,  Doug  Williams,  Elaine  Dale  Williams,  and  Peter  Williams;  also 
survived  by  many  nieces  and  nephews; 

predeceased  by  parents  Enos  and  Gladys  (Thomas)  Williams,  brothers 
Charles,  Dean,  Lester,  and  Earl  (Stu)  Williams,  and  a nephew  Clinton 
Jamieson . 

Resting  at  her  home,  3604  4th  Line  Road,  Six  Nations  after  2 p.  m. 
Thursday.  Funeral  Service  and  Burial  will  be  held  at  the  Onondaga 
Longhouse,  Six  Nations  on  Saturday,  November  6,  2004  at  11  a.  m. 

Arrangements  by  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Brantford  Expositor. 

November  2,  2004 
Alexander  Cyr 

CYR  - On  Saturday,  October  30,  2004  Alexander  Cyr,  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  68  years. 

Alex  was  predeceased  by  his  wife  Ruth,  parents  Peter  and  Jane,  brothers 
and  sisters,  Harriet,  Eddie,  Charlie,  Isabel,  Fred,  Henry,  Peter  and  Olive 


He  is  survived  by  his  companion,  Olive  and  son  David  C.  Cyr,  his  brother, 
David  (Marina),  sisters  Dulia  (Bruce)  and  numerous  relatives  and  friends. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  November  3,  2004  at  2:00 
PM  in  the  Gordon's  Gymnasium,  Gordon  First  Nation  with  Rev.  Dale  Gillman, 
officiating.  Burial  to  follow  in  St.  Luke's  Cemetery.  The  wake  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  November  2,  2004  commencing  at  5:00  PM  in  the  Gordon's 
Gymnasium,  Gordon  First  Nation. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

November  5,  2004 
Dayleese  Peigan 

PEIGAN  - Peacefully  into  the  arms  of  our  Creator,  Dayleese  Peigan  began 
his  journey  home  on  November  2,  2004. 

Predeceased  by  his  grandparents,  Gordon  and  Georgina  Kequahtooway  and 
lames  and  Agnes  McKay;  great  aunts,  Shirley  Shavetail,  Elizabeth  Nemethi, 
Olive  Delorme  and  Hazel  Johnson;  and  great  uncle,  Thomas  Kaye, 

Dayleese  leaves  to  mourn  his  foster  parents,  Doddie  and  Paul  Bunz; 
mother,  Ruth  Anne  McKay;  father,  Meldon  Peigan;  sisters,  Monica  Boucher, 
Tashina  and  Chereese  McKay;  grandparents,  Marshall  and  Phyllis  McKay; 
uncles,  Eric  (Bonnie)  Kequahtooway,  Avison  (Sindy)  McKay,  Tabin  (Brandy) 
McKay  and  Donavon  Kequahtooway;  aunts,  Tina  (Cory)  Perkins,  Tanya 
Kequahtooway  and  Dana  McKay  (Mike);  very  special  uncle  and  aunt,  Lindsay 
(Sharon)  Kequahtooway;  grandmothers,  Alice  Sangwais,  Mabel  George, 

Beatrice  Aisaican  and  Brenda  Smoker;  grandfather,  John  (Shirley)  Nanapay; 
and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins. 

A celebration  of  Dayleese 's  life  will  be  held  with  a wake  on  Friday, 
November  5,  2004  at  5:00  p.m.  in  the  Sakimay  Complex,  Sakimay  First  Nation. 
A service  will  begin  at  8:00  p.m.  with  Frank  Keshane  officiating.  The 
funeral  service  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  November  6,  2004  at  2:00  p.m.  in 
the  Sakimay  Complex  with  Rev.  Hector  Bunnie  officiating.  Interment  in  the 
Sakimay  Cemetery.  A special  thanks  to  Doddie  and  Paul  Bunz,  Regina  Social 
Services  and  the  doctors,  nurses  and  staff  at  the  Royal  University 
Hospital  for  the  caring  of  our  beloved  Dayleese. 

Arrangements  in  care  of  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services, 
1-800-667-8962. 


Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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November  20,  2004 
Assiniboine  Cuhotgawi/Frost  Moon 
Kiowa  Tepgan  P'a/Geese  going  Moon 
Western  Cherokee  Nvdadegwa/Trading  Moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM  and  Information  Distribution  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


<================<<<< 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson 
| Limerick  summarized  in  "The 
| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken 
| Past  of  the  American  West... 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a 
[ rigid  definition  of  Indians, 
i let  intermarriage  proceed  as 
[ it  had  for  centuries,  and 
I eventually  Indians  will  be 
[ defined  out  of  existence." 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal 
[ government  will  be  freed  of 
| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 
+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


It's  something  I do,  honoring  those 
those  on  active  duty, " 

_ Gilbert  Michel,  Confederated  Sali 


>>>>================> 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 

who  died  before  me  and  honoring 
sh  and  Kootenai  veteran 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


November  11  was  Veteran's  Day. 


I am  a veteran  and  have  the  honor  of  serving  as  emcee  at  a Veteran's 
Powwow  in  Euharlee,  Georgia  the  second  weekend  in  October  each  year. 

I have  witnessed  Creator's  healing  touch  in  that  circle  many  times  and 
have  come  to  some  realizations. 

Many  veterans  come  home  with  a dark  place  in  their  heart  they  have  great 
difficulty  letting  go.  It  affects  their  personal  relations  and  lives  in 
adverse  ways. 

Sometimes  we  just  need  to  be  told  what  we  did  was  necessary  and  it's  now 
time  to  put  down  that  dark  place  and  get  on  with  our  lives.  Hanging  on  to 
it  only  hurts  ourselves  and  others,  adding  to  the  already  devastating 
pain  of  war  and  warfare. 

I read  a prayer  at  Euharlee  I wish  to  share  with  readers  of  this 
newsletter  in  hope  it  will  help  one  more  warrior  find  his  or  her  way  back 
home. 

"Oh  Grandfater,  there  is  one  war  left  that  is  raging,  worse  than  all  the 
wars  I have  survived." 

"Oh  Grandfather,  I need  guidance,  patience,  understanding  as  this  final 
war  rages  within  me." 

"Oh  Grandfather,  help  me  overcome  this  turmoil  within  my  heart  and  mind, 
bring  peace  to  my  mind,  end  these  feelings  of  hatred,  of  hurt,  of  death, 
of  revenge,  and  replace  them  with  love,  compassion,  and  caring  for  my 
people.  So  I can  live  the  rest  of  my  life  in  peace." 

The  Matsunaga  Vietnam  Veterans  Project 

The  National  Center  for  Post  Traumatic  Stress  Syndrome 

http://www.ncptsd.org/facts/veterans/fs_native_vets . html 


ANNUAL  WINTER  APPEALS 

Thursday,  September  30,  I sent  out  a notice  to  several  individuals  and 
groups  that  have  supported  winter  needs.  I am  sharing  that  notice  with 
all  readers  and  asking  you  to  please  let  this  space  help  you  help  our 
Peoples . 

Greetings 

This  brief  email  is  being  sent  as  winter  nears. 

I distribute  a newsletter,  Wotanging  Ikchej  and  each  year 
before  winter  sets  in  through  the  first  of  January  I run 
names,  addresses  and  needs  of  our  elders  and  children  throughout 
Indian  Country.  I don't  draw  any  lines  such  as  rez/urban.  If 
there  is  a need,  it's  included. 

Send  the  contact  name,  address,  phone,  email,  website 
(or  as  much  as  you  can) 

Include  the  need  (clothing,  toys  for  kids,  food,  fuel  money...) 

If  there  is  a limited  run  (like  now  to  two  weeks  before  Christmas) 
include  that. 

Send  your  information  to:  gars@speakeasy.net 

Please  make  the  subject:  WINTER  HELP  (all  caps) 

Get  this  information  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Spread  the  word.  I will 
also  copy  whatever  I run  in  Wotanging  Ikche  to  some  of  the  Mailing 
Lists  I'm  on,  like  RezLife,  NDNAIM,  Rez_LIfe,  FrostysAmerlndian . . . 


Thanks, 

gary 


The  first  response  came  from  our  Mohawk  brother.  Frosty  Deere. 

It  is  an  important  need  to  those  Mohawk  who  call  Kahnawake  home. 

Date:  Thu,  30  Sep  2004  19:52:51  -0400 
From:  "Frosty"  <frosty@kahonwes.com> 

Sub j : Re:  Winter  Needs  Rez  & Urban 

http: //www. tewateiahsatakaritat . com/pool/ 

Maybe  you  could  include  the  above  address,  it  explains  everything. 

The  Kahnawake  Pool  Project 

What  happened  to  the  Current  pool? 

Its  old,  out  dated,  broken  and  cant  be  used  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

How  can  people  help? 

Well  you  can  either  buy  a raffle  ticket,  donate  money,  or  help  find 
people  to  donate  money  for  the  pool. 

How  can  I help  ? 

Well  their  are  number  of  ways,  one  is  just  send  a dollar  to  Indoor 
Pool  Project,  Box  821,  Kahnawake  Quebec  30L-1B0. 

Take  a collection  where  you  work. 

Get  the  company  where  you  work  to  donate. 

Spread  the  word  to  as  many  people  you  know  that  can  afford  a dollar 
or  more. 


Contacts : 

Ronald  Deere  aka  Frosty 
E-mail  Address(es): 
f rosty@f rostys . qc . ca 
f rosty@kahonwes . com 


Mackenzie  Whyte 
E-mail  Address: 
mackenziew@mck. ca 

Lou  Ann  Stacey 
E-mail  Address: 
louanns@mck. ca 


Date:  Sunday,  October  10,  2004  04:16  pm 
From:  Lisa  <lisamarie59@hotmail . com> 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 

Greetings  everyone. 

Happy  Fall  ! The  cooler  weather  is  setting  in.  Elections 
are  next  month,  get  out  an  vote.  We  still  need  to  believe  that  our 
votes  count.  Two  important  votes  next  month,  not  only  for  the  U.S. 
President  but  for  all  you  Pine  Ridge  tribal  members  your  presidential 
election.  "VOTE" 

TOY  DRIVE  : Leonard  wanted  us  to  kick  off  the  x-mas  toy  drive  for 
Oglala.  Grandmother  Roselyn  will  be  hosting  this  event  again  this 
year.  "NEW"  toys  will  be  accepted  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Clothing  items  that  are  always  needed  such  as  socks,  stocking  caps, 
gloves,  shoes  and  underware  (new)  will  be  given  to  the  Loneman 
School  Nurse  to  be  given  on  a "needed"  basis.  Roselyn  says  there 
are  many  children  who  come  to  school  in  the  middle  of  a South  Dakota 
winter  wearing  sandels.  So  the  school  nurse  will  be  able  to  handle 
these  items  better  as  needed.  Roselyn  will  also  accept  Wal-Mart  and 
K-mart  gift  cards.  These  will  help  with  specific  items  that  she  can 
purchase.  Everything  should  be  mailed  directly  to  Roselyn' s house. 


Roselyn  Dumping  Bull 
PO  Box  207 
Oglala,  SD  57764 
(605)  867-2231 

(Note:  FYI:  Grandmother  Roselyn' s will  be  celebrating  a birthday  in 
Nov.  I could  be  off  on  this  a day  but  I think  it  is  Nov  15,  and  she 
will  be  74. ) 


Date:  Tuesday,  October  12,  2004  01:25  pm 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Winter  Needs 

Greetings  Gary, 

Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children  (HYS)  is  working  on  a new  winter 
project  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  MT.  I will  send  you  the 
request  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  I pray  that  once  again  many  people  will 
send  help  to  all  the  places  with  children,  elders  and  families  in  need  of 
support . 

We  do  have  a Christmas  catalogue  which  is  ready  for  people  who  wish  to 
order  First  Nations  art  and  crafts  items.  These  items  make  very  nice  gifts 
for  Christmas.  They  are  authentic  First  Nations  artwork  and  items  like 
horsehair  hatbands  or  belts  can  also  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  ALL  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  used  to  help  the  elders  and 
children  in  need.  The  founder  of  HYS  is  Northern  Cheyenne  and  our  contacts 
on  the  reservation  are  Northern  Cheyenne  also. 

It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  if  you  could  regularly  enclose  the  url 
to  the  HYS  catalogue  in  your  newsletter. 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc rafts . html 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
Thank  you  for  your  message  and  continued  support. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you  and  Danet, 

Respectfully, 

Brigitte 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ stopabuse . html 
Adult  Children  of  Child  Abuse 

http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/ adult_children_of_child_abuse/ 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc raft s . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 


(*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

('-')  gars@nanews.org 

==w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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A Broken  Soldier  is  Healed 

Desert  Storm  vet  talks  about  life  after  the  war-Letter  to  the  Editor 

PONCA  CITY  OK 

Delfino 

November  12,  2004 
Dear  Editor, 

I am  compelled  to  write  you  again,  this  time  about  Veterans  Day.  I am  a 
disabled  veteran  myself,  a Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  Veteran.  I spent 
this  Veterans  Day  at  the  Pawhuska  Veteran's  Day  Dance,  hosted  by  the 
American  War  Mothers  #6,  Hominy  and  A.L.  Post  198  and  Auxiliary.  While 
there  I was  touched  beyond  words.  By  a song.  It  was  the  Desert  Storm  song. 
Even  now  as  I write  this,  its  hard  to  keep  back  tears,  the  feeling  in  my 
heart  can  not  be  easily  explained.  See,  when  I returned  from  the  war  I was 
one  of  those  vets  that  could  not  readjust  back  into  civilian  life.  I could 
not  readjust  back  into  family  life.  I did  not  fit  into  the  America  I 
fought  so  hard  for.  I became  a homeless  veteran.  Sleeping  in  parks, 
parking  garages,  and  homeless  shelters.  After  many  years  of  that  I was  put 
into  the  Veterans  Administration  homeless  program.  To  which  I owe  them 
many  thank  yous.  See,  this  is  how  that  Pawhuska  Veterans  Dance  and  that 
one  song  touched  me.  Ever  since  the  war  I've  felt  broken.  All  my 
family  and  friends  told  me  I came  back  from  the  war  different,  not  the 
same  person  that  left,  I was  "Broken",  and  didn't  work  right.  But  that 
Desert  Storm  song,  for  the  first  time  since  I got  back  on  American  soil 
from  the  war,  I DID  NOT  FEEL  Broken.  Standing  there  among  WWII,  Korean, 
Vietnam  and  other  combat  conflict  veterans  prior  to  my  war,  I "DID"  fit 
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into  America.  During  the  song  I could  see  the  faces  of  comrades  who  fought 
by  my  side.  Some  of  them  alive,  some  dead  from  what  they  called  Gulf  War 
Syndrome,  some  gone  on  the  battlefield.  And  as  they  sang  that  song  I wish 
they  all  could  feel  what  I felt.  To  feel  what  we  did  made  a difference. 

That  what  we  suffer  during  combat  and  the  many  years  after  our  return  home, 
was  not  for  nothing.  I am  but  one  story  in  millions  of  veterans.  But  I am 
DEEPLY  HUMBLED  and  touched.  By  the  person  (a  Mr.  Cozad)  who  wrote  that 
song,  by  Head  Singer  Vann  Bighorse,  and  the  other  singers,  and  chorus 
girls  at  that  drum  that  nite.  Humbled  by  being  in  the  pr  esence  of  older 
veterans  before  me,  and  hopeful  for  those  veterans  yet  to  return  home  or 
as  of  yet  to  serve.  Like  I said  last  time  in  a editorial  you  published. 

Dust  who  am  I?  I am  nobody.  Dust  a humble  man,  who  was  made  to  feel  he 
wasn't  broken  anymore. 

Thank  you 

Delfino,  Ponca  City,  Okla. 

P.S.  It  was  the  first  I've  ever  heard  that  Desert  Storm  song. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Native  veterans  to  be  honored 
By  DODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
November  11,  2004 

Gilbert  Michel  plans  to  honor  warriors  on  Veterans  Day. 

"It's  something  I do,  honoring  those  who  died  before  me  and  honoring 
those  on  active  duty,"  said  Michel,  a citizen  of  the  Confederated  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  and  a 20-year  Navy  veteran  who  belongs  to  the  Mission 
Valley  Honor  Guard. 

On  Thursday,  at  a cemetery  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  he  and 
other  vets  will  pay  tribute  to  the  12  Natives  who  have  died  in  the  war  in 
Iraq.  Commemorations  will  continue  Friday  at  a Veteran's  Warrior  Society 
Powwow  at  Kicking  Horse  Dob  Corps. 

In  recognition  of  Veterans  Day,  an  estimated  250  all-Native  honor  guards 
and  veteran  groups  across  the  country  will  honor  the  men  and  women  who 
embodied  the  warrior  tradition. 

They  have  plenty  to  honor.  More  Natives  per  capita  have  died  in  foreign 
wars  than  any  other  ethnic  group,  according  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

But  these  warriors  continue  to  be  the  most  shortchanged  by  Congress  when 
it  comes  to  using  homeownership  benefits  on  reservation  lands,  said  David 
DeHorse,  a leading  researcher  of  the  1993  Native  Veterans  Home  Loan 
Program. 

Veterans  - Native  or  non-Native  - who  build  homes  off  reservations  are 
eligible  for  $240,000  home  loans.  But  veterans  building  on  reservation 
trust  lands  are  limited  to  $80,000  loans  under  the  Native  veterans  loan 
program. 

Factor  in  the  estimated  $35,000  often  needed  for  roads,  electricity  and 
sewer  on  reservation  parcels,  and  they're  left  with  $45,000  for  home 
construction,  said  DeHorse,  a law  fellow  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law  School  at  Madison,  Wis. 

The  government  is  trying  to  make  changes,  said  Grace  Cooper,  a loan 
guarantee  officer  at  the  Veteran  Affairs  regional  office  in  Denver. 


"We  have  been  very  liberal  in  raising  that  $80,000  where  necessary,"  she 
said.  "We  are  making  changes  to  increase  the  maximum  loan  amount.  Nothing 
has  been  finalized  yet.  We  recognize  there  is  a discrepancy." 

It  used  to  be  worse.  For  nearly  50  years.  Native  veterans  weren't 
allowed  a home  loan  on  trust  lands  at  all,  making  the  1993  act  a milestone 
Yet  the  program  has  several  roadblocks,  including  a provision  asking 
tribes  to  relinquish  a portion  of  sovereignty.  Only  68  of  560  tribes  have 
agreed  to  the  provisions,  further  limiting  homeownership. 

In  Montana,  four  Native  veterans  have  used  the  loan  program  to  build  on 
trust  land. 

Additionally,  thousands  of  widows  and  spouses  of  Native  veterans  don't 
know  they  are  eligible  to  build  on  trust  lands  because  of  a lack  of 
advertising  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  DeHorse  said. 

VA  officials  do  outreach  to  Native  communities.  Cooper  said,  and  it 
advertises  its  loan  programs. 

Since  the  1993  loan  program  became  law,  about  50  of  an  estimated  200,000 
Native  veterans  have  used  the  loans  within  the  continental  United  States. 
"It  was  predestined  to  fail,"  DeHorse  said.  "I'd  say  52  loans  is  a 
failure. " 

For  too  long.  Native  veterans  have  lacked  advocates,  including  their  own 
tribes,  said  David  Mann,  past  president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  With  4,394  Native  people  on 
active  duty,  the  number  seeking  to  use  military  entitlements  will  only 
increase . 

Now  a new  group  of  vets  is  trying  to  protect  their  rights. 

In  October,  veterans  from  44  tribes  met  in  Phoenix  to  ratify  a charter 
creating  the  National  American  Indian  Veterans  Inc.  The  group  hopes  to 
serve  as  a political  force  for  Native  interests,  provide  benefit 
assistance  and  become  a forum  for  concerns. 

"This  is  the  very  first  time  there  has  been  a national  organization  of 
veterans  completely  focused  on  Indian  veteran  issues,"  said  retired  Air 
Force  Lt.  Col.  Mara  Cohen,  a group  member. 

Cohen,  also  a Veterans  Affairs  Advisory  Committee  for  Minority  Veterans, 
said  tribes  could  assist  their  veterans  by  establishing  VA  administrative 
offices  within  tribal  governments.  But  no  tribes  operate  those  offices  and 
as  it  stands,  all  money  used  to  assist  veterans'  needs  goes  to  states,  she 
said . 

As  for  changing  the  home  loan  law,  that's  up  to  lawmakers. 

"Congress  has  the  ability  to  modify  that  basic  entitlement,  to  bring  it 
up  to  equity  with  the  rest  of  the  population  with  a stroke  of  a pen," 
DeHorse  said. 

lodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

She  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186  or  jodi.rave@missoulian.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Remembering  a warrior  brother 
November  9,  2004 

My  brother,  "Cookie,"  fought  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

From  the  little  he  told  us,  we  knew  it  was  bad.  He  told  me  only  a little 
of  the  war.  What  he  did  tell  me  concerned  the  everyday  things,  such  as  not 
being  able  to  dry  clothes.  The  soldiers  tried  to  dry  the  clothes  by 
smoking  them,  my  brother  said. 

He  hated  the  rations  and  food,  but  mostly  he  hated  the  constant  fear  he 
and  his  fellow  soldiers  faced  each  day  and  every  night. 


My  brother  started  home  from  the  war  with  wounds  in  his  leg,  but  they 
needed  men  so  badly  that  they  turned  the  hospital  ship  around  and  returned 
those  men  who  could  "make  it"  back  to  the  war. 

When  he  finally  came  home,  he  was  placed  in  a military  camp  far  away 
from  home  and  the  reservation.  Two  weeks  before  his  final  discharge,  he 
walked  away  from  the  camp.  The  family  couldn't  figure  out  why. 

After  all,  he  had  left  with  only  a few  more  days  of  easy  military 
service  remaining  before  he  would  be  free.  We  heard  from  him  now  and  then 
as  he  crisscrossed  the  country,  staying  where  he  could  and  living  from 
hand  to  mouth.  The  military  categorized  him  a deserter  even  though  he  had 
completed  a tour  in  Vietnam  and  was  close  to  an  honorable  discharge. 

Every  so  often  back  then,  an  FBI  man  - always  a man  - would  show  up  at 
my  office.  The  first  time  he  came  through  the  door,  I knew  something  big 
was  up.  He  asked  if  I was  Dorreen  Lone  Fight,  my  married  name.  I stood  up 
and  said  yes,  and  he  flipped  out  an  FBI  identification  badge.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  I'd  heard  from  Glen  Yellow  Bird. 

I had,  of  course;  he  called  now  and  then,  but  I didn't  know  where  he  was. 
I was  young  then,  and  smartly  told  the  agent  that  I wouldn't  tell  him  if  I 
knew,  because  he  was  my  brother. 

He  seemed  understanding,  and  after  a few  years  - he  came  to  my  office 
regularly  - I knew  him,  or  at  least  I could  recognize  the  men  with  the  FBI 
look  and  demeanor. 

One  day,  my  brother  came  home  and  turned  himself  in.  My  mother  wanted 
him  to  stop  running  so  she  could  see  him. 

He  needed  to  be  healed  and  it  wasn't  the  white  doctors  who  could  do  that 
for  Glen.  His  spirit  was  injured  and  he  needed  Indian  doctoring. 

Well,  he  eventually  got  straight  with  the  military,  married  and  lived  at 
home  for  a while.  Several  years  later,  cancer  found  him.  It  took  him  to 
the  spirit  world  - something  the  guns  and  bullets  of  the  war  couldn't  do. 

My  brother-in-law  came  back  from  Vietnam  with  his  spirit  wounded,  too. 

He  couldn't  sleep  without  waking  and  diving  for  cover.  That  awful  war 
visited  him  night  after  night.  The  family  took  him  to  a spiritual  man,  who 
healed  his  soul. 

He,  too,  died  several  years  later. 

I have  never  fought  in  wars  and  stayed  away  from  reading  about  them. 

When  I was  younger  and  my  brother  was  alive,  I asked  him  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam  - what  was  it  like  to  kill  someone  or  to  be  shot  at.  He  didn't 
answer  me  and  angrily  told  me  not  to  ask  about  it  again. 

Last  year,  I read  my  first  book  about  Vietnam:  "Of  Uncommon  Birth,"  by 
Mark  St.  Pierre.  The  book  is  a work  of  creative  nonfiction  inspired  by  the 
true  story  of  two  South  Dakota  teenagers,  one  of  them  the  Lakota,  Frank 
Jealous  of  Him. 

I hated  that  I had  to  read  the  book  for  a review.  But  after  I started 
reading  it,  I couldn't  put  it  down.  It  was  a terrible  war,  and  reading 
about  it  was  made  worse  for  me  because  I thought  of  my  brother,  brother- 
in-law  and  so  many  Native  people  I knew  who  fought  in  Vietnam  or  died  in 
that  war. 

When  I read  about  the  terror  and  the  killing  some  20  years  after  the  war 
my  brother  fought,  I began  to  understand  why  my  brother  had  that  look  of 
man  who  saw  the  dead  and  spirits  from  the  world. 

Currently,  we  are  at  war  in  the  Middle  East.  Native  people  are  on  the 
line  - Lori  Piestewa,  the  first  woman  to  die  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
Sheldon  Hawk  Eagle,  who  lived  in  Grand  Forks,  died  there. 

In  percentage  terms.  Native  Americans  have  the  highest  number  in  this 
war.  We  are  people  who  are  warriors,  so  fighting  for  Turtle  Island  is  a 
brave  and  honorable  way. 

On  this  Veteran's  Day  celebration  on  the  reservation,  I will  dance  to 
the  drums  and  with  each  step  I will  remember  my  brothers  - all  of  them  - 
but  particularly  my  brother  who  fought  in  a futile  war  he  didn't 
understand.  I will  remember  he  went  bravely  because  he  was  a warrior. 

Nawah,  Glen. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 


Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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Tim  Giago:  On  the  cutting  edge  of  "moral  values" 

Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Copyright  c.  2004  KNIGHT  RIDDER  TRIBUNE 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji)  11/8/2004 

And  so  the  crux  of  Election  2004  turned  on  the  whims  of  moral  values?  How 
frightening ! 

Whose  morals  and  values?  If  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  which 
image  did  he  use  as  a pattern?  Because  those  who  voted  for  George  W.  Bush 
and  John  Thune  have  certain  values,  are  the  rest  of  us  expected  to  adhere 
to  those  values? 

When  the  settlers  and  their  armies  converged  upon  the  people  of  the 
Great  Sioux  Nation  in  the  late  1800s,  they  noticed  that  the  Lakota 
families  often  consisted  of  one  man  and  two  or  more  wives.  Their  Christian 
values  immediately  presumed  this  to  be  morally  wrong.  Did  they  bother  to 
find  out  why  this  was  a way  of  life?  No,  they  saw  what  they  believed  to  be 
a moral  issue  and  set  about  to  change  it  to  fit  their  own  mores. 

If  they  asked  they  would  have  discovered  that  Indian  values  determined 
how  the  wives  and  children  were  cared  for  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
father.  Indians  did  this  because  it  was  a very  tough  world  out  there  and  a 
woman  alone  with  children  would  have  had  a very  difficult  time  surviving. 

This  was  not  a moral  issue  to  the  Indian  tribes,  but  one  of  necessity. 
Immoral  sex  apparently  came  to  the  minds  of  the  Christian  reformists  when 
they  saw  an  Indian  man  with  more  than  one  wife.  If  the  brother  of  a man 
died  or  was  killed  in  battle,  the  surviving  older  brother  took  in  his 
family  as  his  own.  He  was  thus  obligated  to  feed  them  and  be  the  teacher 
of  his  brother's  children.  The  children  were  no  longer  his  nieces  and 
nephews,  but  they  became  his  children.  They  became  brothers  and  sisters  to 
his  children. 

The  man  was  the  hunter  and  the  provider  and  he  assured  the  survival  of  a 
widow  and  her  children  by  assuming  responsibility  for  them.  Survival  not 
sex  was  the  moral  issue  here. 

But  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  the  white  man  determined  that  this  was  wrong 
and  set  about  applying  laws  that  would  outlaw  its  practice. 

There  is  a story  of  a Catholic  priest  stopping  at  the  lodge  of  Chief 
Sitting  Bull  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation.  He  saw  Sitting  Bull 
seated  in  a chair  near  the  front  door  of  his  lodge  with  his  two  wives 
seated  near  him.  The  priest  said,  "Chief,  you  know  it  is  immoral  for  you 
to  have  two  wives.  The  bible  says  it  is  wrong."  Sitting  Bull  replied, 

"Here  are  my  two  wives.  Now  you  tell  them  which  one  must  leave  this  house." 

The  United  States  government  and  their  Christian  ministers  determined 
that  the  Sun  Dance  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  was  immoral.  Dust  as  a man 
taking  the  wife  or  wives  of  a slain  brother  had  been  a part  of  the  Sioux 
culture  for  time  immemorial,  so  had  the  Sun  Dance.  In  fact,  the  Sun  Dance 
was  one  of  the  most  important  spiritual  ceremonies  of  the  Lakota  People. 

The  sacred  Sun  Dance  of  the  Lakota  was  outlawed.  Freedom  of  religion  is 
only  for  those  with  the  power  to  set  the  rules. 

The  moral  values  of  the  United  States  of  America  took  precedence  over 
the  moral  values  of  an  Indian  nation  that  had  existed  for  thousands  of 
years.  In  the  space  of  40  years,  1860  to  1900,  nearly  every  religious  and 
moral  standard  of  the  Lakota  people  was  erased.  At  least  the  federal 
government  thought  it  had  eradicated  all  of  these  ancient  beliefs.  They 
did  not  count  upon  the  spirit  of  survival  among  the  Lakota  people. 


Every  effort  was  made  by  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  wipe  out  a civilization  by  imposing  its  moral  values  over  that 
of  the  indigenous  people.  There  could  not  have  been  a wider  difference 
between  cultures  and  values  than  that  of  the  Indian  people  and  that  of  the 
new  comers.  "We  will  civilize  you  and  make  Christians  of  you  or  kill  you 
in  the  process"  was  the  edict  of  the  United  States  of  America  toward  the 
indigenous  people. 

It  does  not  matter  if  I believe  in  freedom  of  choice  for  women,  in  same 
sex  marriage,  or  in  stem  cell  research.  There  are  thousands  of  Americans 
who  do  believe  in  these  issues.  It  was  once  said  that  the  most  segregated 
day  in  the  South  was  Sunday.  That  was  the  day  when  the  African  American 
went  to  their  church  and  the  white  people  went  to  a separate  church  to 
worship  the  same  God. 

Perhaps  under  the  new  moral  values  of  the  Christian  right  gaming  in 
Indian  country  will  come  under  scrutiny  and  the  devout  will  decide  that  it 
is  not  a good  thing  for  Indian  people.  Once  again  the  values  and  morals  of 
the  majority  could  crush  the  moral  values  of  the  minority. 

In  the  next  four  years  I am  almost  sure  that  the  moral  values  of  the  new 
administration  will  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  all  Americans, 
especially  those  of  the  minorities.  Indian  schools  will  continue  to 
crumble  and  the  health  of  the  Indian  people  will  continue  to  deteriorate 
because  of  the  lack  of  money.  As  billions  of  dollars  are  poured  into  a 
senseless  war  in  Iraq,  the  funds  allocated  to  the  indigenous  people  will 
continue  to  dwindle.  The  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian 
nations  will  become  more  meaningless. 

The  greatness  of  a Nation  is  determined  by  how  it  treats  its  indigenous 
people.  I truly  believe  that  we  will  see  great  tarnish  upon  that  greatness 
over  the  next  four  years.  The  moral  values  of  George  W.  Bush  and  those  of 
the  newly  elected  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  John  Thune,  will  create  a 
deeply  divided  America  and  the  impact  will  be  felt  doubly  in  Indian 
Country. 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  the  recipient  of  the  Golden  Quill  Award  for 
Editorial  Writing  awarded  by  the  International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper 
Editors  in  1997.  He  can  be  reached  at  giagobooks@iw.net 
Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Our  gloom:  American  Indians  lost  out  as  Bush  won  on  that  dark  Tuesday 
Eddie  Chuculate 
November  10,  2004 

Color  Nov.  2 black.  Dust  about  every  ballot  issue  or  candidate  who  could 
have  benefited  American  Indians  was  beaten  down  convincingly,  after 
brainwashed  Bible  thumpers  and  rubes  had  their  way. 

Consider : 

In  Albuquerque,  voters  overwhelmingly  passed  a bond  issue  that  approves 
millions  of  dollars  of  funding  to  build  a road  through  Petroglyph  National 
Monument,  on  land  considered  sacred  to  American  Indians.  Because  such  a 
measure  failed  last  October,  it's  only  fair  to  stage  a special  election  in 
October  2005  to  reconsider. 

In  South  Dakota,  Sen.  Minority  Leader  Tom  Daschle,  who  worked  hard  for 
Indians  and  lobbied  President  Bush  personally  for  more  money  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  was  sent  packing  in  an  upset  by  fresh-face  Dohn 
Thune,  who  has  no  clout  in  Washington. 

In  Oklahoma,  former  U.S.  Rep.  Brad  Carson,  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  who  strived  to  obtain  funds  for  the  Indian  Health  Service 


while  in  office,  was  routed  by  Republican  Tom  Coburn  for  the  state's 
vacant  Senate  spot.  Coburn  was  quoted  during  the  campaign  as  saying 
federal  treaties  with  tribes  were  "primitive  agreements"  and  sovereignty 
was  "a  joke." 

In  California,  voters  shot  down  an  initiative  that  would  have  allowed 
more  gambling  and  given  the  state's  poor  tribes  a source  of  income.  Gov. 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger  opposed  the  initiative,  yet  wants  more  money  from 
Indians.  Schwarzenegger  says  tribes  must  come  to  him  to  negotiate  better 
gambling  contracts;  tribes  say  he  should  come  to  them,  or  they'll  just 
wait  until  he's  out  of  office. 

Nationally,  John  Kerry,  who  promised  to  appoint  Indians  to  high  offices 
in  the  White  House  and  meet  with  leaders,  lost,  even  though  he  was  the 
overwhelming  choice  in  big  cities.  He  won  by  more  than  500,000  votes  each 
in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and  a stunned  New  York  City,  where  people  said 
they  didn't  know  anyone  who  voted  for  Bush. 

In  Colorado,  though  this  had  nothing  to  do  directly  with  Black  Tuesday, 
the  only  Indian  in  the  Senate,  Republican  Ben  Campbell,  a Cheyenne,  is 
retiring.  He  fought  to  end  lobbyists'  scalping  of  Indians  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  will  now  take  aggressiveness  by  tribal  leaders  nationwide  to  retain 
such  things  as  sovereignty,  health  care,  oil  and  gas  money,  water  and 
mineral  rights  and  casino  royalties. 

I encourage  all  tribes  to  get  out  and  sue  the  federal  government. 

Eddie  Chuculate  (Creek/Cherokee)  is  a Tribune  copy  editor  who  writes  about 
American  Indian  issues.  His  column  appears  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  the  month.  Reach  him  at  823-3677  or  echuculate@abqtrib.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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COLUMNIST  LLOYD  OMDAHL  : White  man  of  the  1800s  is  back 
November  15,  2004 

The  white  man  of  the  1800s  is  back.  He  is  the  same  white  man  who  made 
solemn  treaties  with  the  Indians  and  broke  them  at  his  convenience;  he  is 
the  same  white  man  who  waged  genocide  when  Native  Americans  got  in  his 
way;  he  is  the  same  white  man  who  drove  them  onto  marginal  lands  called 
reservations . 

Many  of  us  never  have  considered  ourselves  guilty  partners  with  this 
white  man  because  our  families  still  were  fishing  in  Trondheim  or  plowing 
in  the  Ukraine  when  this  mayhem  was  going  on.  But  since  this  predatory 
white  man  has  returned  in  this  century  and  we  are  now  here  as  witnesses, 
we  will  be  counted  with  him  unless  we  repudiate  his  plans. 

It  seems  that  the  1800s  white  man  never  was  able  to  keep  his  word  when 
something  of  value  was  at  stake.  Now  that  Native  Americans  have  developed 
a successful  casino  industry,  the  white  man  is  casting  a greedy  eye  toward 
the  profits  - just  as  he  did  when  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills. 
In  spite  of  a treaty  setting  the  area  aside  as  an  Indian  sacred  place, 
prospectors  rushed  into  the  Hills  while  the  government  sat  by  and  watched. 

Gov.  Tim  Pawlenty  has  launched  a campaign  of  intimidation  and  blackmail 
against  the  tribes  in  Minnesota  by  demanding  an  amount  that  could  be  half 
of  their  casino  profits.  If  they  don't  surrender  $350  million  a year,  he 
threatens  to  support  a competitive  casino  industry  in  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  always  has  opposed 
casino  gambling.  But  his  scruples  crumbled  when  his  proposed  budget  lacked 
the  revenue  it  needed  to  balance. 

Apparently,  Pawlenty  would  rather  extort  money  from  Native  Americans 
than  face  up  to  the  need  to  restore  Minnesota  taxes  to  their  1990s  level. 


Minnesota  was  one  of  the  states  in  which  politicians  from  both  parties 
fell  over  each  other  to  reduce  taxes  when  a surplus  developed  in  the  state 
treasury.  Now  that  the  surplus  is  gone,  they  are  unwilling  to  restore  the 
cuts . 

There  is  no  question  that  some  tribes  are  getting  rich  on  casino  revenue. 
But  many  of  the  white  men  got  rich  on  the  gold,  oil  and  land  that  once 
belonged  to  the  Indians.  When  that  happened,  they  didn't  offer  to  share 
their  largesse  with  the  reservations  where  needs  were  great,  prospects 
bleak  and  budgets  short. 

"I  call  the  white  people  ' Chimuuaamahn ' which  really  means  'big  knife'  - 
a big  knife  that  cuts,"  said  Gary  Donald,  the  chair  of  the  Bois  Forte  Band 
of  the  Chippewa,  about  Pawlenty's  threat.  "It  is  what  white  people  have 
always  done  to  the  Indian  people,  and  that  is  what  this  governor  wants  to 
do  to  us  again.  He's  telling  us  that  he's  going  to  put  us  back  where  we 
belong:  in  poverty." 

This  is  a terrible  indictment  in  2004  when  we  ought  to  be  seeking 
reconciliation  with  Native  Americans.  They  will  never  get  over  their 
distrust  and  resentment  of  the  white  man  as  long  as  greed  and  neglect  are 
the  hallmarks  of  Indian  policy.  When  we  see  this  happening  before  our  eyes, 
we  no  longer  can  regard  the  attitudes  of  Native  Americans  as  outdated 
paranoia.  Their  accusations  have  been  validated  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
white  man  of  the  1800s. 

Minnesota  is  not  alone  in  plotting  to  rob  the  Indian  casinos.  Other 
states  have  forced  new  contracts  with  the  reservations  to  cut  into  the 
profits.  Seven  states  now  extort  a share  of  the  casino  revenue.  Wisconsin 
just  negotiated  a contract  that  will  take  $100  million  annually  from  the 
tribes . 

While  the  Native  American  casino  revenues  in  North  Dakota  are 
confidential,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  none  of  the  reservations  are 
rolling  in  money.  There  is  very  little  to  steal.  But  with  surrounding 
states  shoring  up  finances  with  such  ill-gotten  gains,  it  won't  be  long 
until  some  North  Dakota  legislators  get  the  idea  that  they,  too,  ought  to 
have  some  of  that  money. 

Fortunately,  the  North  Dakota  revenue  picture  is  not  as  bleak  as  the 
forecasts  in  those  states  that  cut  taxes  in  the  heyday  of  the  '90s. 

Because  our  revenue  system  is  highly  diversified,  it  did  not  have  the  big 
windfalls  in  the  '90s,  but  then  neither  did  it  have  the  big  downfalls 
experienced  in  the  states  relying  heavily  on  income  taxes.  Since  the 
state's  needs  will  not  be  pressing  in  the  upcoming  session,  let  us  hope 
that  the  2005  Legislature  will  not  be  compromising  ethics  for  cash. 

For  the  past  30  years,  the  American  political  agenda  has  been  peppered 
with  moral  issues.  Robbing  Native  American  casinos  should  be  added  to  the 
list . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald,  a Knight  Ridder  Publication. 
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Tribal  governments  get  credit  for  bringing  attitude  change 
By  Dudy  Gibbs  Robinson 
The  Oklahoman 
November  8,  2004 

Neal  McCaleb  remembers  donning  American  Indian  regalia  as  a freshman  at 
Oklahoma  A&M  and  running  onto  the  football  field  waving  a tomahawk  when 
the  Aggies  scored  a touchdown. 

"I  did  it  once.  I sort  of  got  caught  up  in  that,"  the  former  head  of  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  said  recently. 


The  year  was  1957,  and  a young  McCaleb  agreed  to  portray  an  Indian 
warrior  from  another  century  because  that  was  what  most  people  wanted  to 
see.  Real,  living,  breathing  Indians  were  pretty  much  invisible  then  in  a 
place  that  once  was  Indian  Territory. 

"It  was  not  a racial  slur.  It  was  just  the  view  of  the  dominant  society, 
said  McCaleb,  who  is  Chickasaw.  "That's  changed." 

Today  Oklahoma's  license  plates  tell  the  world  this  is  "Native  America." 
Indian  dancers  and  artists  compete  at  the  huge  Red  Earth  festival  in 
Oklahoma  City  each  Dune.  A new  $110  million  American  Indian  Cultural 
Center  is  scheduled  to  open  in  2007  along  the  Oklahoma  River  near  downtown 

And  once  a year,  in  November,  state  government  officials  invite  tribal 
people  to  the  Capitol  Rotunda  to  celebrate  Oklahoma's  Indian  heritage  and 
to  honor  Indians  who  have  left  a special  mark  on  the  state.  This  year's 
ceremony  will  be  from  11  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  Nov.  15. 

Things  changed,  McCaleb  and  other  Oklahoma  Indians  say,  because  tribal 
governments  rose  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  to  reunite  their  people. 

Things  changed,  they  say,  because  successful  Indian  governments 
corralled  federal  dollars  pledged  to  them  in  treaties  and  used  the  money 
to  provide  needed  services  to  their  people. 

And  things  changed,  they  say,  because  many  tribes  capitalized  on  their 
sovereign  status.  First  they  opened  smoke  shops  where  they  could  sell 
tobacco  products  at  cut  rates.  Later  they  opened  casinos  --  sometimes 
called  the  "new  buffalo"  because  of  the  prosperity  they  have  brought  to 
struggling  tribes. 

An  Indian  renaissance 

A September  story  in  National  Geographic  magazine  called  what  is 
happening  in  Indian  country  a "renaissance"  as  Indians  "exert  new 
influence  over  their  lives  and  their  communities." 

Some  say  the  renaissance  began  in  1975  when  Congress  passed  the  Indian 
Self  Determination  and  Self  Education  Act,  allowing  tribes  to  take  over 
certain  programs  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Then  came  the  Tribal  Self  Governance  Act  in  1994,  allowing  tribes  to 
manage  their  federal  funding  on  their  own,  without  help  from  the  BIA. 

"It  gave  them  control  of  their  own  destiny,"  McCaleb  said.  "Instead  of 
being  sovereigns  in  name  only,  they  became  sovereigns  in  fact.  They  began 
to  make  decisions.  By  and  large,  here  in  Oklahoma  they've  made  good 
decisions . " 

Barbara  Warner,  executive  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Affairs 
Commission,  said  as  tribes  exercise  their  sovereignty,  they  have 
progressed  economically. 

"They've  made  more  of  an  economic  impact  on  their  states  and  for  their 
people,"  Warner  said. 

Today,  34  Oklahoma  tribes  operate  at  least  131  smokeshops  and  25  tribes 
run  80  casinos  --  mostly  small,  metal  buildings  along  rural  highways. 

Tobacco  and  gambling  bring  in  revenue  to  operate  tribal  governments  in 
the  same  way  taxes  finance  non-Indian  governments,  said  Arvo  Mikkanen, 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Bar  Association. 

Last  year,  73  Oklahoma  casinos  earned  tribes  $465.9  million,  according 
to  a report  by  the  Analysis  Group. 

Reviving  rural  Oklahoma 

That  money  is  buying  dreams,  Mikkanen  said. 

"A  lot  of  the  tribes  are  now  finally  able  to  fulfill  some  of  their 
dreams  in  terms  of  providing  housing,  providing  better  education, 
providing  pride  to  a lot  of  the  young  people,"  Mikkanen  said. 

A few  tribes  are  accused  of  frittering  away  their  gaming  revenue.  The 
FBI  and  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  are  investigating 
allegations  that  elected  officials  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes 
squandered  casino  profits  on  themselves  and  favored  constituents. 

But  McCaleb,  who  directed  the  BIA  in  2001  and  2002,  said  most  tribes 
have  invested  their  casino  money  in  health  care,  scholarships,  economic 
development  and  public  safety. 

Recently,  they  began  contributing  to  Oklahoma's  public  road  system.  In 
the  past  10  years,  $200  million  in  Indian  money  has  gone  toward  Oklahoma 


roads,  McCaleb  said.  In  the  past  two  years,  tribes  have  contributed  $54 
million  toward  replacement  of  unsafe  bridges. 

Tribes  also  are  reviving  areas  of  rural  Oklahoma  where  state  government 
has  been  unable  to  deliver  on  promises  of  economic  development. 

"At  a time  when  the  popoulation  in  rural  Oklahoma  has  gotten  smaller  and 
the  opportunities  less,  the  Indian  tribes  are  reversing  that.  They  now 
have  an  economic  base,"  McCaleb  said. 

Cultural  renaissance 

Tribal  revenue  helps  feed,  house  and  educate.  It  also  helps  fund 
cultural  programs  that  remind  Indians  what  it  means  to  be  Indian. 

Chebon  Kernell  of  the  United  Methodist  Church's  Oklahoma  Indian 
Missionary  Conference  said  "renaissance"  seems  to  be  a good  way  to 
describe  how  Oklahoma  Indians  are  reawakening  to  their  cultural  identity. 

"For  the  first  time,  we're  beginning  to  realize  we've  lost  so  much," 
Kernell  said.  "It's  starting  to  hit  home  in  our  spirits  and  minds:  If  we 
don't  take  seriously  who  we  are  and  the  gifts  God  has  given  us,  we  may 
possibly  lose  those  gifts." 

Gena  Howard  doesn't  dispute  the  renaissance  label.  But  the  deputy 
director  of  Oklahoma's  Native  American  Cultural  and  Educational  Authority 
prefers  to  call  this  a time  of  rebuilding,  recovering  and  reclaiming. 

"We  have  a pre-removal  history.  Then  we  have  the  post-removal  history," 
Howard  said,  referring  to  her  Choctaw  tribe's  forced  removal  from 
Mississippi  to  Oklahoma  in  the  1830s.  "Now  we're  at  a time  of  reclamation 
and  also  a time  to  look  back  and  learn  from  our  history  and  celebrate  our 
survival . " 

The  American  Indian  Cultural  Center  will  provide  a place  for  both 
history  lessons  and  celebrations,  she  said. 

All  39  tribes  were  invited  to  help  design  the  center  and  its  exhibits. 
Howard  said  they  rose  to  the  challenge,  guiding  the  planners  to  create  a 
cultural  center  that  will  be  as  much  for  them  as  it  is  about  them. 

"There's  a reflection  that  native  people  are  here,"  Howard  said.  "It's 
no  longer  a third  person  voice.  It's  first  person." 
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Native  American  fund  may  be  reformed 

By  Michael  Kan  and  Iris  Perez,  Daily  Staff  Reporters 

November  10,  2004 

More  than  a century  in  the  making,  the  largest  legal  case  in  Native 
American  history  may  finally  come  to  a close  within  the  next  year. 

Although  Cobell  v.  Norton  was  not  filed  until  1996,  its  origins  lie  in 
the  United  States  government's  supervision  of  Indian  trust  funds  dating 
back  to  1887.  In  that  year,  the  government  established  the  trust  to  manage 
Native  American  land,  but  it  now  admits  to  mismanaging  it  from  its  outset 
by  underselling  the  land  and  failing  to  retain  documents  proving  the 
payments . 

After  years  of  grinding  through  the  courts  and  colliding  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  nearly  every  proceeding  to  remedy  the  system, 
the  case's  resolution  is  almost  in  sight  - an  appellate  ruling  that  may 
bring  at  least  $10  billion  to  half  a million  Native  Americans,  said  Keith 
Harper,  a leading  attorney  for  the  case. 

"We're  getting  to  that  place  to  where  there's  a light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,"  said  Harper,  who  is  from  the  Cherokee  tribe  and  is  a senior  staff 
attorney  for  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  a Colorado-based 


organization  that  provides  legal  representation  for  Native  Americans. 

Speaking  last  night  at  West  Hall  in  a lecture  titled  "Archives,  Records, 
and  the  Multi-Billion  Dollar  Indian  Land  Trust  Litigation,"  Harper  sought 
to  inform  students  about  the  inherent  failures  of  the  government's 
individual  Indian  trust  fund  system. 

Marred  by  both  the  institution's  apathy  for  retaining  accurate  records 
and  its  inability  to  rectify  the  problems.  Harper  said  the  trust  fund  has 
become  a "broken  system"  incapable  of  insuring  the  proper  management  of 
many  Native  Americans  assets. 

"That  is  the  reality,  it  is  a broken  system.  The  secretary  of  the 
Interior  recognizes  it.  Nobody  doesn't  recognize  it,"  he  added. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  acknowledges  the  system's  error  as  well, 
but  since  the  onset  of  the  case,  the  department  has  challenged  the  reforms 
Harper's  legal  team  have  pushed  in  the  lawsuit. 

Brought  on  by  government  attempts  in  the  1880s  to  remove  Native  peoples 
from  their  land,  the  trust  fund  was  created  to  facilitate  the  dividing  of 
their  territory.  Linder  the  trust  fund,  the  government  would  manage  the 
land  of  the  Native  Americans  and  prospective  buyers  would  lease  it.  The 
money  from  the  lease  would  then  go  back  to  the  Native  American  owners. 
Clearly,  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Harper  said. 

Navajos  are  now  paid  from  $9  to  $40  for  their  land's  lease,  while  most 
land  leased  in  the  surrounding  areas  is  valued  from  $140  to  as  much  as 
$590,  Harper  said.  Combined  with  the  lack  of  documentation.  Harper  said 
the  government  has  not  filled  its  obligation  as  a trustee. 

"The  problem  is  that  they  have  the  powers  of  a trustee,  but  not  the 
concomitant  responsibility  of  the  trustee,"  he  said.  "It  was  the 
inducement  to  fraud  beyond  the  capability  of  comprehension." 

Cultivated  from  the  continued  negligence  of  the  system,  which  persisted 
into  the  1990s,  Harper  said  he  and  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  cracked 
down  on  the  trust  fund  when  they  represented  Elouise  Cobell,  a Native 
American,  in  her  1996  suit  against  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

But  the  department's  contempt  and  obstruction  of  justice  hindered  the 
case.  Harper  said.  The  sheer  failures  of  the  trust  fund  to  bring  forth  any 
relevant  documentation  and  the  moral  arguments  presented  by  the  Native 
Americans  furthered  the  case  to  its  current  standpoint,  he  added. 

Now  that  the  court  has  ruled  in  favor  of  the  fund,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  the  option  to  either  abide  by  the  steps  outlined  by  the 
court's  order  to  reform  the  trust  fund,  or  it  can  opt  to  reject  the  order. 
If  the  department  chooses  the  latter.  Harper  said  the  court  would  appoint 
someone  to  oversee  the  trust  fund's  operations. 

One  huge  hurdle  still  remains  though.  Harper  said. 

While  Harper  expects  litigation  to  finally  end  around  December  of  this 
year,  the  case  also  has  political  implications  that  could  reverberate  on  a 
national  level. 

Harper  said  the  result  of  the  ruling  would  force  people  using  Native 
American  land  to  compensate  for  what  could  possibly  amount  to  at  least  a 
total  of  $10  billion.  Yet  much  of  the  Native  American  land  has  been  leased 
by  oil,  natural  gas  and  timber  companies  - for  whom  the  added  payments  on 
leases  would  be  a black  eye. 

"There  are  those  in  Congress  who  don't  want  us  to  ask  those  questions," 
he  added. 

For  Rackham  student  Eva  Reffel,  the  lecture  elicited  feelings  of  disgust 
toward  the  government's  century-old  failed  policies. 

"I  can  now  imagine  what's  pretty  much  going  on  in  Interior,  in  which 
they  are  not  willing  to  allocate  any  resources  to  the  Native  Americans.  ... 
It's  disgustingly  short-sighted,"  she  said. 

"I  feel  this  is  an  important  case,"  Rackham  student  Trond  lacksen  said. 
"It  brings  into  question,  what  kind  of  people  do  we  want  to  be?  Do  we  want 
to  be  a people  of  a country  that  keeps  its  word,  or  do  we  want  to  be  a 
people  of  a country  that  breaks  its  word?" 
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Congress  can  break  deadlock  on  Indian  trusts,  senator  says 
By  Deborah  Frazier,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
November  15,  2004 

Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse-Campbell,  R-Colo.,  says  Congress  could  impose  a 
settlement  in  the  long-standing  Indian  trust  suit  to  break  a deadlock  in 
negotiations . 

A class  action  suit  filed  by  Montana  attorney  Elouise  Cobell  in  1996 
seeks  lease  fees  dating  to  1887  and  owed  to  individual  Indian  landowners. 

The  fees,  plus  interest,  from  grazing,  oil,  gas,  coal  and  farming  are 
estimated  at  more  than  $130  billion.  The  suit  was  filed  on  behalf  of 
500,000  Indians. 

It  was  filed  against  the  Interior  Department,  which  as  a trustee 
collects,  monitors  and  disperses  the  lease  fees.  Interior  has  estimated 
only  $10  billion  to  $40  billion  is  involved. 

"I  don't  support  the  idea  of  Congress  imposing  a settlement,  but  if  we 
don't  get  something  moving,  they  will  do  it,"  Campbell  said. 

Both  sides  met  with  a federal  mediator  through  the  summer  without 
reaching  a settlement. 

Campbell,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  committee,  said  he'll 
meet  this  week  with  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  D-Flawaii,  and  members  of  the  Flouse 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  to  discuss  a way  to  resolve  the  impasse. 

The  proposal  would  let  Indians  choose  among  sticking  with  the  class 
action,  settling  individually  with  the  Interior  Department  or  seeking 
binding  arbitration,  he  said. 

"We  have  a lot  of  Indian  people  dying,  waiting  for  the  money, " said 
Campbell,  who  didn't  seek  re-election.  "The  ones  I've  talked  with  want  to 
settle. " 

Keith  Flarper,  an  attorney  for  the  nonprofit  Native  American  Rights  Fund 
based  in  Boulder,  said  there's  no  precedent  for  a congressionally  mandated 
settlement . 

"Congress  cannot  arbitrarily  set  the  cost  of  property,"  Flarper  said. 

"There  are  500,000  plaintiffs,  and  Congress  can't  break  up  a class 
litigation,"  he  said.  "And,  an  individual  Indian  going  up  against  the 
Department  of  Justice  doesn't  stand  a chance." 

Campbell  said  Cobell,  Flarper  and  other  attorneys  involved  have  never 
offered  an  alternative  proposal. 

The  Indian  plaintiffs  want  reform  as  well  as  repayment,  Flarper  said.  The 
lawsuit  seeks  a historical  accounting  of  the  fees  and  a new  system  to 
reform  the  bookkeeping. 

It  also  seeks  better  security  for  the  system,  he  said. 

The  special  master,  an  attorney  appointed  to  oversee  the  case,  was  able 
to  break  into  the  Interior  Department  computer  system,  create  an 
individual  account  in  his  name  and  route  funds  there,  Flarper  said. 

"Fie  was  never  detected,"  he  said.  The  attorney  returned  the  money.  "We 
don't  know  who  has  done  that  before  or  how  much  was  taken  and  neither  do 
they,"  Flarper  said. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth,  who  is  presiding  over  the  case, 
ruled  in  1999  that  the  Interior  Department  breached  its  trust 
responsibility. 

Campbell  said  he'd  like  to  see  a settlement  under  way  before  a new  chair 
of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  is  selected.  Fie  said  Sen.  John  McCain,  R- 
Ariz.,  is  a likely  candidate. 

"Fie  will  start  busting  heads,"  Campbell  said.  "Inouye  and  I have  been 
patient.  The  Indians  deserve  a fair  settlement." 

Campbell  is  a Northern  Cheyenne,  Cobell  is  a member  of  the  Blackfeet 
tribe  and  Flarper  is  a Cherokee. 

"I  don't  have  a vested  interest  in  this.  I'm  going  to  go  on  to  a good 


life.  I'm  not  going  to  get  anything  out  of  it,"  Campbell  said. 
Copyright  c.  2004,  Rocky  Mountain  News.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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American  Indian  hopes  to  narrow  community  divide 
Resource  center  director  seeks  to  correct  misperceptions 
By  Ron  Knox  - Special  to  the  Dournal-World 
November  8,  2004 

You  couldn't  tell  from  warm  lighting  and  cushy  couches,  but  the  Pelathe 
Community  Resource  Center  is  no  one's  home. 

Sure,  it  might  seem  like  a second  home  to  the  people  who  volunteer  there. 
Or  to  the  people  who  use  the  center  as  a launching  pad  toward  jobs  and 
better  homes  - stability. 

But  when  Caroline  Flicks  became  director  of  the  American  Indian  resource 
center  in  April,  she  transformed  the  locale  from  a cold  office  to  a place 
where  people  could  relax  and  open  up  about  their  problems. 

"The  people  that  walk  in  are  not  at  their  best,"  she  said.  "We  don't 
want  to  put  them  off.  They  feel  we're  more  invested  in  a positive  outcome 
for  them." 

Since  coming  to  the  center  four  years  ago  as  a part  of  New  Dawn  Native 
Dancers,  Flicks  has  imagined  ways  the  center  could  change  to  improve 
people's  lives. 

Now  as  director,  she's  seen  some  of  those  changes  take  place,  and  braces 
for  the  work  to  be  done. 

Q:  If  you  had  to  give  a State  of  the  Union  address  for  the  American 
Indian  population  in  Lawrence,  how  would  it  start? 

A:  I think  this  is  something  I run  into  oftentimes:  I realize  that  my 
perspective  and  my  understanding  can  be  completely  and  totally  different 
than  other  native  people  I talk  to.  I think  perceptions  are  developed  by 
experiences  you  have  with  people  and  places  in  the  community.  You  have  a 
cross-section  of  tribal  cultures  here  that  you  will  never  see  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States,  because  of  Flaskell. 

I think  the  Indian  community  secludes  itself,  and  has  had  a history  of 
doing  that,  through  negative  perceptions  in  the  community.  But  I don't 
want  to  say  that  it's  prejudiced  or  that  it's  racist,  because  I don't 
believe  that  it  is. 

Q:  What  are  some  of  those  negative  perceptions  that  you  see  or  hear 
about? 

A:  That  all  Indians  have  money  and  are  getting  a free  ride  through  life. 
That's  not  true.  Dust  because  there  may  be  a casino  within  a tribe  doesn't 
mean  that  that  person  is  rolling  in  dough.  Sometimes  the  money  doesn't 
make  it  into  tribal  government  or  into  tribal  government  programs. 

That  people  should  be  afraid  to  go  into  Flaskell  Indian  Nations 
University  campus,  that  it's  not  a place  where  the  community  is  welcome. 
That's  completely  not  true.  I talk  to  people  and  say,  "Come  on,  they're 
having  a pow-wow,"  and  they  say,  "Are  you  sure,  can  I go  there?"  Well, 
yeah.  "Do  you  feel  comfortable  going  to  KU?"  And  they  say,  "Yeah." 

I think  those  are  real  common.  Then,  there  are  also  a lot  of  negative 
stereotypes:  Drunk  Indians,  you  know.  We  get  a lot  of  that,  too.  I had 
somebody  call  me  and  want  to  know  about  starting  a mental  health  outreach 
program  here  because  Native  Americans  have  such  a high  population  of 
depression,  and  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction,  that  this  would  be  a 
perfect  place  to  start  that.  There  were  no  questions  about  what  the 


numbers  were  for  Lawrence,  or  what  resources  currently  existed.  They  just 
wanted  to  do  that  program  here,  because  we're  an  Indian  center.  It  has  a 
good  basis,  but  it's  still  a negative  perception  that  I had  to  take  time 
to  correct. 

Q:  What  can  be  done  to  correct  some  of  those  perceptions?  I just  imagine 
that  you  can't  correct  them  all. 

A:  That's  something  that  I have  to  realize.  I could  sit  down  and  talk  to 
every  person  in  the  country,  and  there  are  still  going  to  be  negative 
perceptions  of  Native  Americans. 

Q:  What  can  the  community  do? 

A:  People  can  stay  more  open-minded.  Become  involved  with  Haskell.  Come 
to  the  events  that  are  there.  And  I would  like  to  see  Haskell  students 
more  comfortable  out  in  the  Lawrence  community.  That's  part  of  what  I see 
as  a mission  here.  We  take  people  that  need  stuff,  need  help  and 
assistance,  and  we  volunteer  out  in  the  community,  spread  information 
about  native  culture. 

But  we  don't  have  financial  aid  assistance  to  offer.  What  I do  is  work 
with  every  other  center  in  town  to  get  as  much  help  for  our  clientele  as  I 
can.  I try  to  offer  volunteer  projects  for  Haskell  students  out  in  the 
community,  to  raise  their  public  profile.  I'm  trying  to  raise  our  own 
public  profile,  to  be  more  positive. 

Q:  You  see  a lot  of  people  with  problems,  whether  they're  financial 
problems  or  physical  problems.  How  much  does  the  environment  of  Lawrence 
have  to  do  with  that? 

A:  I think  quite  a bit.  I see  environment  as  the  whole  community.  I see  a 
lot  of  nontraditional  students  coming  to  Haskell.  ...  I've  been  a 
nontraditional  student.  If  you're  coming  from  a part  of  the  country  that 
is  different  than  Lawrence,  what  you  pay  in  rent  here  will  knock  your 
socks  off.  I lived  in  Oklahoma.  I was  going  to  move  here  for  a job,  came 
up  here  to  start  work.  Dust  because  I'm  a poor  person,  I came  here  to 
check  out  rent  and  almost  had  a heart  attack.  We  see  people  that  are 
coming  here  that  are  not  financially  equipped  to  live  here,  but  yet 
they're  here. 

So  economically,  it's  very  expensive  to  live  here.  And  you  know,  we 
don't  have  a lot  of  industry  here.  GE  closed.  Honeywell's  not  here  anymore. 
That  has  a definite  effect.  But,  on  the  flip  side  of  it,  as  a center  for 
Native  Americans  that  are  living  away  from  their  tribes  and  reservations, 
there's  a lot  to  offer  in  this  town  that  is  very  hard  to  get  a hold  of  in 
Kansas  City  or  Topeka  that  we  have  in  Lawrence.  So  it  can  be  difficult, 
but  for  the  same  reasons  that  it  could  be  different  anywhere  else. 

Q:  In  10  years,  if  you're  still  the  director  of  the  resource  center,  how 
would  you  want  to  have  changed  the  American  Indian  community  here? 

A:  I would  want  to  see  them  have  a higher  profile.  I would  like  to  see 
them  involved  in  more  volunteer  projects.  I would  like  to  see  some  of  the 
churches,  the  Native  American  churches,  come  together,  and  have  that  arm 
of  it,  and  have  them  be  more  vocal  in  the  community.  I would  like  them  to 
be  a lot  more  vocal.  I would  like  them  to  vote.  I would  like  to  see  them 
more  involved  in  city  government,  and  with  the  school  boards  and  PTAs. 

Q:  How  much  work  do  you  have  to  do  to  get  there? 

A:  Lots.  More  than  10  years'  worth.  But  I'd  still  like  to  see  it. 
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Reporter's  notebook:  November  special  for  Indian  heritage 
lodi  Rave 

REPORTER'S  NOTEBOOK 
November  9,  2004 

It's  November , National  American  Indian  Heritage  Month.  And  it's  time  for 
Americans  to  step  back  and  reflect  on  the  lives  of  indigenous  people. 

Some  might  take  a cue  from  President  Bush.  In  a proclamation  Thursday, 
he  stated:  "As  the  first  people  to  call  our  country  home,  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives  have  a noble  history  in  this  land  and  have  long  shaped 
our  nation.  ...  I encourage  all  Americans  to  commemorate  this  month  with 
appropriate  programs  and  activities." 

National  American  Indian  Heritage  Month  is  a curious  time. 

It's  usually  the  only  time  of  year  when  government  agencies,  groups  and 
educators  make  an  attempt  to  acknowledge  the  historical  - and  maybe  even 
contemporary  - contributions  and  livelihoods  of  tribal  citizens  across  the 
country. 

I remember  such  an  occasion  one  year  when  I was  stationed  at  Fort  Hood, 
Texas.  The  armored  division  post  celebrated  American  Indian  Heritage  Month 
with  a luncheon  for  all  Native  American  soldiers.  As  a private  first  class, 
and  a computer  machine  operator,  I asked  someone  in  my  chain  of  command  if 
I could  attend. 

Permission  granted. 

While  I was  gone,  a friend  who  was  on  duty  overheard  a conversation 
between  my  supervisors. 

It  went  like  this. 

"So  where  is  Pfc.  Rave?" 

First  sergeant:  "She's  attending  the  Native  American  luncheon." 

"I  didn't  know  she  was  Indian." 

First  sergeant:  "Well,  she  thinks  she  is." 

The  exchange  makes  me  laugh  today.  I obviously  didn't  meet  my  first 
sergeant's  phenotype  image  of  what  a Native  person  should  like.  OK  - my 
hair  was  dyed  blonde  at  the  time.  Still,  I was  a little  offended  anyone 
should  think  I would  assume  an  identity  not  my  own. 

I promptly  found  my  first  sergeant  to  inform  him  about  my  tribal 
affiliation . 

This  wasn't  new  for  me.  Even  though  I'm  more  Native  than  not,  my  looks 
throw  people  off.  Some  people  think  I'm  white,  while  others  ask 
immediately:  "What  tribe  are  you?" 

I usually  say  Mandan-Hidatsa . But  I also  have  a half-Lakota,  half- 
Winnebago  father.  And  while  I'm  three-quarters  Native,  my  Norwegian 
ancestors  lay  claim  to  one-quarter  of  my  looks. 

American  Indian  Heritage  Month  sets  the  stage  for  a number  of  teaching 
possibilities.  Between  the  president  and  me,  we're  set  with  a few  ideas  on 
how  to  keep  people  busy  in  November. 

I'd  start  by  reminding  others  that  there  are  more  than  560  tribes.  It's 
a number  that  takes  on  exponential  dimensions  when  one  considers  all  the 
tribal  citizens  who  intermarry  between  tribes  - and  the  rest  of  the 
population . 

Consequently,  we  come  in  all  shades,  colors  and  tribal  affiliations. 

As  for  teaching  points  from  President  Bush,  well,  his  proclamation 
screams  with  potential.  He  starts  by  calling  attention  to  the  newly  opened 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  on  the  National  Mall  in  Washington. 

The  museum,  he  said,  is  "a  powerful  symbol  of  the  pride  and  vitality  of 
our  Native  peoples."  The  museum's  Web  site  - www.nmai.si.edu  - is  a good 
start  as  one  tries  to  contemplate  the  continued  vibrant  traditions  of 
tribes  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  president  also  draws  attention  to  his  administration's  commitment  to 
helping  Natives  "build  on  their  proud  legacy."  How  about  the  $1.1  billion 
he  helped  secure  for  school  construction  and  repair  of  dilapidated  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  school  buildings?  Appropriation  Committee  members  could 
use  November  to  learn  more  about  schools  that  need  fixing. 

Also,  the  president  signed  an  executive  order  to  examine  how  his  No 


Child  Left  Behind  Act  could  include  teaching  Native  children  in  a manner 
"consistent  with  tribal  traditions,  languages,  and  cultures." 

That  sounds  like  more  than  a 30-day  teacher  initiative  to  me. 

Finally,  Bush  reminds  us:  "I  also  signed  an  executive  memorandum  to  all 
federal  agencies  affirming  the  federal  government's  continuing  commitment 
to  recognize  tribal  sovereignty  and  self-determination.  As  they  have  in 
the  past,  tribal  governments  will  maintain  jurisdiction  over  their  lands, 
systems  of  self-governance,  and  government-to-government  relationships 
with  the  United  States." 

Law  enforcement  agencies,  lawmakers  - are  you  listening? 

Bush  offers  a meaty  buffet  for  others  to  choose  in  how  they  recognize 
Native  Americans. 

It's  enough  to  keep  federal  agencies,  organizations,  lawmakers  and 
educators  busy  - far  beyond  November. 

3odi  Rave  covers  Native  American  issues. 

She  can  be  reached  at  (800)  366-7186. 
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Committee  backs  Indian  projects 
By  Walter  Rubel/Santa  Fe  Bureau  Chief 
November  14,  2004 

SANTA  FE  - The  legislative  Indian  Affairs  Committee  gave  its  support 
Wednesday  for  three  proposals  that  are  designed  to  bring  about  the 
completion  of  projects  on  Indian  lands  that  have  been  funded  with  capital 
outlay  money. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  funding  for  engineers  and  other 
technical  assistance  to  get  the  projects  ready,  allow  tribes  to  receive 
funding  for  a project  before  it  is  actually  completed  and  allow  chapters 
within  the  Navajo  Nation  to  act  as  the  fiscal  agent  for  a project, 
eliminating  the  need  to  go  through  the  national  tribal  government  in 
Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

Committee  Chairman  Sen.  Leonard  Tsosie,  D-Crownpoint,  said  there  are  $1. 

2 million  worth  of  capital  improvement  projects  on  Native  lands  that  are 
now  backlogged  - meaning  they  are  at  least  two  years  old. 

Part  of  the  problem,  Tsosie  said,  is  the  way  the  projects  are  funded. 
"Ninety  percent  of  the  projects  are  backlogged  because  chapters  have 
to  find  the  money  to  fund  the  project,  then  go  to  the  state  for 
reimbursement, " he  said. 

By  allowing  for  direct  payments  to  the  vendors,  those  projects  could  get 
started  and  finished  much  more  quickly,  he  said. 

Rep.  Patricia  Lundstrom,  D-Gallup,  said  another  problem  is  that  tribes 
often  don't  have  the  resources  to  complete  the  engineering  and  other 
technical  work  that  must  be  done  before  actual  work  can  start  on  a project. 
She  has  proposed  taking  $2  million  off  the  top  of  the  next  capital  outlay 
bill  to  provide  technical  assistance. 

"My  concern  is  that  we  have  a major  backlog  that's  accumulating," 
Lundstrom  said.  "We  need  to  help  the  Indian  Affairs  Department  to  make 
sure  we  get  the  engineers  to  get  the  projects  done." 

She  proposed  a one-time  funding  to  take  care  of  the  backlog.  But  Rep. 

Nick  Salazar,  D-San  Duan  Pueblo,  said  the  one-time  funding  wouldn't  be 
enough.  Unless  technical  experts  are  available  on  a permanent  basis,  the 
backlog  will  just  return,  he  said. 

"If  we  continue  to  fund  the  way  we  have  been,  none  of  these  projects  are 
going  to  get  through,"  Salazar  said.  "If  the  governor  is  going  to  be 
strict  with  what's  funded,  we'd  better  have  these  things. 


Gov.  Bill  Richardson  reached  an  agreement  with  House  and  Senate  leaders 
during  the  last  session  to  reform  the  capital  outlay  process.  Instead  of 
the  past  system  of  dividing  the  money  in  thirds  - with  the  House,  Senate 
and  executive  each  getting  relatively  equal  shares  - he  has  instituted  a 
new  system  in  which  all  projects  will  be  evaluated  and  must  fit  within  the 
state's  priorities  and  meet  certain  requirements  to  ensure  they  will  be 
completed  on  time. 

Robert  Apodaca,  director  for  the  Capital  Projects  Unit  in  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  Administration,  said  letters  were  sent  out  this  year  to 
each  tribal  government  in  the  state,  asking  them  to  list  their  priorities 
for  new  capital  improvement  projects. 

They  received  responses  from  41  tribal  governments,  requesting  $134 
million  in  projects,  Apodaca  said.  While  several  Navajo  chapters  responded 
to  the  request,  the  Navajo  Nation  central  government  did  not,  said  G. 
Michelle  Brown-Yazzie,  deputy  secretary  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Rep.  Dub  Williams,  R-Glencoe,  noticed  there  were  no  requests  from  the 
Mescalero  Apache,  and  said  he  was  concerned  they  might  not  understand  the 
process.  Brown-Yazzie  said  she  would  contact  tribal  leaders 

Apodaca  said  that  statewide,  there  is  $30  million  to  $40  million  in 
capital  improvement  money  that  has  been  approved  for  projects  that  are  at 
least  four  years  old  - demonstrating  the  need  for  the  reform  agreed  to  in 
the  last  session. 

Tsosie  said  his  concern  is  that  he  and  other  legislators  were  not 
consulted  in  the  process. 

"A  lot  of  these  are  in  my  district,"  he  said,  looking  at  a list  of 
projects  complied  by  Apodaca.  "These  people  are  going  to  expect  something. 
There's  going  to  be  a lot  of  frustration  if  these  don't  get  done." 
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Regional  Briefing 
ARIZONA 

Red  squirrel  count  on  Mt.  Graham  falls 
November  9,  2004 

PHOENIX  - The  number  of  endangered  red  squirrels  living  on  Mount  Graham 
has  declined,  the  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department  announced  Monday. 

Biologists  estimate  there  are  about  264  red  squirrels  living  on  the  peak 
in  Southern  Arizona,  down  from  about  284  during  the  spring. 

The  Mount  Graham  red  squirrel  is  a subspecies  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  on  the  mountain  nearly  10,000  years  and  has  been 
classified  as  endangered  since  1987. 
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Detroit  News  Editorials  & Opinions 
Using  Indian  mascots  continues  racial  harm 


Schools  and  teams  should  eliminate  derogatory  nicknames  such  as  the 
Redskins,  but  could  maintain  tribal  names  if  they  honor  Native-American 
culture  and  history 
By  Gavin  Clarkson 
November  11,  2004 

November  is  American  Indian  Heritage  Month,  and  while  many  activities 
are  planned  across  the  nation  to  honor  our  heritage,  the  continued  use  of 
racial  imagery  in  the  form  of  Indian  mascots  remains  a source  of  harm 
rather  than  honor. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  potential  harm  to  individual  Indians,  but 
potentially  greater  harm  is  caused  when  such  imagery  influences  the 
dominant  society  to  think  of  Indians  as  anachronistic  savages. 

Picture  an  Indian  in  your  mind.  Do  you  see  Tonto,  Disney's  Pocahontas  or 
a character  from  a Hollywood  western?  Or  maybe  an  Indian  mascot  from  a 
particular  team? 

Few  readers  are  likely  to  visualize  the  chief  of  my  tribe,  who  wears  a 
suit  and  tie  to  work  at  tribal  headquarters . Not  surprising,  however, 
given  the  level  and  type  of  racial  Indian  imagery  that  is  most  prevalent. 

Research  I conducted  while  an  Olin  research  fellow  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School  revealed  that  10  percent  of  high  school  mascots  were 
Indians,  holding  two  of  the  top  nine  spots  (the  other  seven  were  all 
carnivorous  animals).  Ninety-four  percent  of  the  Indian  mascots  were 
racial  (Indians,  Redskins,  Braves,  etc.)  and  6 percent  were  tribal 
(Apaches,  Commanches,  etc.). 

Comparing  mascot  choice  to  population,  as  the  percentage  of  Indians  in 
an  area  increases,  the  percentage  of  racial  (as  opposed  to  tribal)  mascots 
decreases,  which  supports  the  notion  that  as  Indians,  we  tend  to  think  of 
ourselves  tribally,  whereas  the  dominant  society  tends  to  think  of  us  as  a 
racial  monolith. 

While  this  research  suggests  that  the  dominant  society  has  a deep-seated 
need  to  "play  Indian,"  perhaps  that  need  could  be  satisfied  by  adopting 
tribal  identities  with  the  permission  of  the  tribe,  and  then  coordinating 
with  that  tribe  which  activities  and  displays  actually  honor  its  history 
and  culture. 

Although  that  middle-ground  position  will  satisfy  neither  the  hard-core 
activists  nor  the  anti-political  correctness  crowd,  it  at  least  holds  the 
potential  to  change  the  way  the  dominant  society  thinks  about  us. 

While  the  Washington  Redskins  and  the  Cleveland  Indians  continue  to 
profit  from  objectionable  racist  imagery,  a number  of  schools  and 
universities,  including  Central  Michigan  University,  have  either  abandoned 
their  Indian  mascots  or  have  modified  their  use  of  such  identities  to 
avoid  offense.  Schools  such  as  Florida  State  (Seminoles),  the  University 
of  Utah  (Utes),  and  CMU  (Chippewas)  maintain  their  respective  identities 
with  either  the  permission  or  the  supervision  of  specific  tribes. 

As  an  example,  CMU  recently  demanded  that  EA  Sports  remove  portrayals  of 
students  dressed  in  fake  Indian  regalia  from  its  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  Football  2005  video  game.  These  portrayals  violated 
the  arrangement  between  the  university  and  the  Saginaw  Chippewa  tribe, 
which  covers  the  university's  use  of  a Chippewa  tribal  identity. 

Whereas  CMU  has  the  wisdom  to  ask  the  tribe  what  is  appropriate 
regarding  an  Indian  identity,  the  Washington  Redskins  claim  that  the  name 
honors  American  Indians  despite  the  fact  that  the  word  is  the  reservation 
equivalent  of  the  N-word  - which  is  certainly  not  acceptable  in  polite 
society. 

We  would  not  tolerate  a mascot  resembling  Little  Black  Sambo. 

The  question  of  the  offensiveness  of  "Redskins"  has  also  been  in  the 
news.  While  90  percent  of  the  self-identified  Indians  in  an  Annenberg 
survey  did  not  find  "Redskins"  offensive,  a 2001  Sports  Illustrated  poll 
indicated  that  one-third  of  all  reservation  Indians  object  to  the  use  of 
Indian  mascots  and  names  by  sports  teams.  Half  of  those  polled  believe 
such  use  contributes  to  discrimination. 

Annenberg 's  methodology,  however,  is  suspect  because  it  demonstrably 
undersampled  Indians  in  states  with  large  tribal  populations,  including 
Michigan,  while  oversampling  states  with  no  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribes.  Additionally,  Annenberg  neither  segmented  its  sample  into  urban 


and  reservation  Indians  nor  collected  tribal  affiliation. 

So  I am  skeptical  of  a poll  that  purports  to  reflect  "the  Indian 
viewpoint"  without  accounting  for  tribal  diversity. 

In  Michigan,  the  question  as  presented  was  also  less  relevant  to  local 
communities.  While  138  Michigan  schools  still  had  Indian  mascots  as  of 
2000,  none  were  the  "Redskins." 

While  polls  suggest  that  the  individual  harm  may  not  be  as  significant 
as  some  activists  claim,  offending  more  than  one-third  of  a population 
should  be  reason  enough  to  stop.  Even  if  the  original  intent  was 
supposedly  to  "honor"  the  "noble  savages,"  common  courtesy  (rather  than 
political  correctness)  indicates  the  practice  should  be  abandoned. 

The  impact  on  the  mind  of  the  dominant  society,  however,  is  potentially 
larger  and  more  insidious,  and  this  second  harm  has  been  lacking  from  most 
debates  over  Indian  mascots.  There  are  560  separate  Indian  tribes  in  the 
United  States,  often  with  separate  cultures,  languages  and  political 
structures.  Team  names  such  as  Redskins  or  Indians  lump  that  tribal 
distinctiveness  into  a caricaturized  notion  of  uniformity. 

Gavin  Clarkson,  an  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Information,  School  of  Law  and  Native  American  Studies,  is  an 
enrolled  tribal  member  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Texas 
Band  of  Cherokees. 
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Traditional  Native  American  basket  weaving  is  an  involved  process. 

By:  HOSE  CARVA1AL  - For  The  Californian 

TEMECULA  - It  goes  something  like  this: 

You  locate  and  pray  over  your  materials  in  nature,  you  collect  them,  you 
prepare  them  and  then,  finally,  you  begin  the  actual  weaving.  It's  an 
involved  undertaking  that  typically  takes  many  hours. 

But  it's  a rewarding  experience  with  payoffs  that  can  be  measured  in 
multiple  ways. 

And  for  Lorene  Sisquoc,  who  taught  a basket-weaving  workshop  Saturday  at 
the  UC  Riverside  Temecula  Center,  it's  a tradition  that  keeps  her  in  touch 
with  her  roots. 

"It's  the  connection  to  my  ancestors,  to  the  land  here,"  she  said. 
"They're  so  amazing,  the  things  they  made  here." 

Sisquoc,  a descendent  of  the  Cahuilla  tribe  of  California  and  a member 
of  the  Fort  Sill  Apache  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  is  the  culture  traditions 
leader  at  Sherman  Indian  School  in  Riverside.  She's  also  the  curator  of 
the  school's  museum. 

At  Sherman,  and  through  other  programs  for  American  Indians,  Sisquoc 
teaches  more  involved  courses  that  delve  into  technique,  style  and  form. 

Her  goal  at  classes  like  Saturday's  is  to  teach  more  about  the  tradition 
of  the  art  itself  to  non-natives  and  to  engender  within  them  an  awareness 
and  appreciation  of  the  practice. 

"I  think  it's  important  to  raise  the  awareness,"  she  said.  "This  class 
brings  awareness.  That's  why  I teach  it." 

The  class,  which  is  part  of  a series  of  Native  American  Studies  courses 
through  the  UC  Riverside  Extension,  cost  $75  to  attend  and  went  from  9 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  Students  were  given  a background  on  the  practice  and  then  were 
given  hands-on  instruction  in  preparing  the  materials. 

By  the  end  of  the  class,  they  walked  away  with  a basket  made  on  their 
own . 

Linda  Moran  was  one  of  the  six  local  women  who  attended  the  class  and 
said  that  she  did  so  for  a couple  reasons. 


"I've  always  been  interested  in  Native  American  culture/'  said  Moran, 
who  added  that  she  chose  Native  American  studies  as  a minor  in  college 
because  of  this  interest. 

Moran,  a third-grade  teacher  at  Avaxat  Elementary  School  in  Murrieta, 
said  she  plans  to  integrate  what  she  learned  into  social  sciences 
curriculum  in  her  class. 

She  watched  intently  as  Sisquoc  held  up  a basket  she  had  made  and 
explained  that  baskets,  historically,  were  an  important  aspect  of  American 
Indian  life. 

"It  wasn't  just  a craft  or  hobby,"  she  said.  "It  was  integral." 

She  went  on  to  describe  how  baskets  are  still  used  in  daily  life,  from 
baby  carriers  to  cooking  utensils  and  containers  to  hats  and  accessories 
to  ceremonial  gifts  at  funerals. 

And  these  days,  many  baskets  sit  in  museums,  like  the  one  at  the  Sherman 
Indian  School.  Sisquoc  points  out  that  many  of  them  belong  in  a more 
important  place. 

"Some  of  these  need  to  be  back  in  the  landscape,"  she  said.  "These  were 
made  for  California." 

Sisquoc  will  teach  another  basket  weaving  class  Nov.  20  at  the  UCR 
Extension  Center  in  Riverside.  For  information,  call  827-5796. 
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Last  words:  American  Indian  languages  are  fast  losing  speakers 
By  Dudy  Gibbs  Robinson 
Staff  Writer 
November  6,  2004 

NORMAN  - An  elderly  woman  with  shaking  hands  dropped  a candle 
representing  the  Chiricahua  Apache  language  during  a recent  ceremony  to 
celebrate  Oklahoma's  Indian  languages. 

The  candle  fell  to  the  floor  and  went  out.  Although  it  was  quickly 
relighted,  the  moment  during  the  seventh  annual  Celebration  of  Indian 
Language  and  Culture  was  symbolic  of  the  status  of  native  languages  in 
Oklahoma  at  the  end  of  2004. 

Twenty-five  native  languages  are  still  spoken  here,  but  10  are  just  one 
generation  from  extinction.  And  that  generation  is  growing  old. 

"We  are  at  the  greatest  period  of  American  Indian  language  extinction  in 
history,"  said  Dennis  W.  Zotigh,  American  Indian  research  historian  at  the 
Oklahoma  Flistorical  Society. 

In  September,  two  or  three  native  speakers  of  Caddo  died,  said  Alice 
Anderton,  a linguist  who  directs  the  Intertribal  Wordpath  Society,  sponsor 
of  the  Oct.  22  celebration. 

"Time  is  really  running  out  for  some  languages,"  she  said. 

Although  Oklahoma  has  21,359  native  speakers,  10  tribes  have  10  or  fewer 
fluent  speakers  left  and  15  have  fewer  than  100,  according  to  Anderton 's 
2004  count,  released  in  October. 

"Every  time  we  revise  it,  the  numbers  go  down  and  not  up,"  Anderton  said. 

The  decline  is  not  for  want  of  effort,  but  the  effort  may  be  too  little, 
too  late  for  most  tribes,  experts  say. 

It's  been  14  years  since  Congress  passed  the  Native  American  Languages 
Act,  which  made  it  federal  policy  to  preserve,  protect  and  promote  native 
languages  - reversing  the  decades-old  policy  of  trying  to  stamp  them  out. 

In  that  time,  many  tribes  have  initiated  language  classes.  For  example, 
Choctaw  now  is  offered  in  public  high  schools  throughout  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  at  community  centers  or  via  the  Internet.  Comanche  is  taught  at 
the  Comanche  Nation  College  in  Lawton.  University  of  Oklahoma  students  can 


study  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Creek  and  Kiowa.  At  Oklahoma  State  University, 
students  can  learn  Muskogee. 

"That's  all  progress,"  Anderton  said.  "But  if  you  look  at  it  in  a real 
hard-nosed  way,  if  you  ask  how  many  new  speakers  of  native  languages  there 
are,  as  far  as  I know,  that  number  is  zero." 

The  problem  is  that  high  school  and  college  classes  will  not  produce 
fluent  speakers,  Zotigh  said.  The  only  hope  for  languages  to  survive  is  to 
get  very  young  children  speaking  them,  Zotigh  and  Anderton  agreed. 

With  that  in  mind,  some  tribes,  including  the  Choctaws,  include  language 
instruction  in  their  Head  Start  programs.  But  Anderton  said  the  15  minutes 
a day  they  can  devote  to  the  subject  is  nearly  worthless. 

"They  can  teach  how  to  count  or  to  name  animals.  That's  important 
culturally,  but  it  doesn't  save  a language,  unfortunately,"  Anderton  said. 

In  Oklahoma,  only  the  Cherokee  language,  with  9,000  native  speakers,  has 
much  real  chance  of  surviving  because  of  its  language  immersion  pre-school 
for  3-,  4-  and  5-year-olds,  Zotigh  said. 

Thirty-four  children  are  now  enrolled  in  the  program,  which  gives  them 
eight  hours  of  instruction  a day  in  Cherokee.  Are  they  fluent? 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Gloria  Sly,  director  of  the  Cherokee's  Cultural 
Resources  Center.  "They  fuss  back  and  forth  in  Cherokee.  They  tell  and 
tattle  in  Cherokee.  They  do  all  the  little  things  3-  and  4-year-olds  do." 

Cherokee  teachers  developed  an  assessment  tool  to  measure  the  children's 
annual  progress.  It  worked  well  for  the  first  two  years.  Sly  said. 

"This  past  year,  they  blew  the  top  off  of  it.  We  had  to  do  a revision" 
because  the  children  already  knew  far  more  Cherokee  than  the  test  was 
designed  to  measure,  she  said. 

Until  now,  the  Cherokees  had  no  fluent  speakers  under  age  45,  Zotigh 
said . 

"This  is  a very  good  success  story,"  he  said. 

Other  tribes  may  have  trouble  following  the  Cherokee  model,  Anderton 
said . 

"The  logistics  can  be  daunting.  And  in  many  tribes,  the  elders  are  so 
old  and  feeble,  they  don't  really  belong  in  a pre-school  because  they 
can't  get  down  on  the  floor  with  the  children,"  Anderton  said. 

Center  celebrates  heritage 

For  them,  native  languages  may  become  a cultural  relic  - preserved  and 
studied  from  writings  and  recordings.  Some  of  those  artifacts  will  be 
displayed  in  the  new  Oklahoma  Historical  Center,  set  to  open  in  November 
2005. 

Oklahoma's  39  tribes  were  asked  what  should  be  included  in  the  museum's 
Indian  gallery,  said  Mary  Dane  Ward,  Indian  historian  at  the  historical 
society.  They  named  three  topics  - origins,  spirituality  and  language, 
she  said. 

"That's  because  language  is  so  important  to  them,"  Ward  said. 

Preserving  native  languages  is  really  about  saving  Indian  cultures, 
Zotigh  said. 

"Language  is  the  nucleus  of  Indian  culture.  We  speak  to  our  God  in  our 
language.  Some  tribes  even  believe  that  without  a name  in  your  tribe,  you 
won't  be  able  to  enter  the  next  spiritual  world,"  Zotigh  said. 

LeRoy  Sealy,  who  grew  up  speaking  Choctaw  and  now  teaches  it  at  OU,  said 
people  without  their  language  are  like  people  with  half  a heart. 

"They  can't  feel  that  sense  of  fullness  because  a part  of  them  is 
missing,"  Sealy  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Oklahoman/News  9,  Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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Saskatoon  officers  fired  over  native  teen's  death 
Inquest  has  divided  city 
CANADIAN  PRESS 
November  12,  2004 

SASKATOON  - Two  Saskatoon  police  officers  at  the  centre  of  a controversy 
over  the  freezing  death  of  an  aboriginal  teenager  14  years  ago  were  fired 
today. 

Constables  Larry  Hartwig  and  Bradley  Senger  had  been  on  suspension  with 
pay  after  an  inquiry  found  that  they  had  Neil  Stonechild  in  their  custody 
in  the  hours  before  his  1990  death. 

Their  fate  has  been  a polarizing  issue  in  Saskatoon  since  an  inquiry 
report  into  the  case  was  released  last  month. 

The  aboriginal  community  had  demanded  swift  punishment  while  supporters 
of  the  officers  said  police  had  done  nothing  wrong. 

Police  Chief  Russell  Sabo  said  he  didn't  believe  the  officers  abandoned 
Stonechild  in  the  deserted  area  where  his  body  was  found,  but  said  he 
based  his  decision  on  a strict  review  of  the  evidence  as  allowed  under  the 
Police  Act. 

"Constables  Hartwig  and  Senger  are  being  dismissed  for  failing  to 
diligently  and  promptly  report  or  disclose  or  offer  material  evidence  or 
information  to  appropriate  officials  that  in  November  1990,  Neil 
Stonechild  was  in  their  custody,  as  was  their  duty  to  do  so,"  Sabo  told  a 
news  conference. 

Saskatoon's  police  association  said  it  planned  to  appeal. 

"Finally,  we  are  going  to  get  due  process,"  said  association  president 
Stan  Goertzen.  "We  went  to  our  membership  the  other  day  and  we  laid  out 
the  history  of  this.  They  told  us  that  we  will  be  supporting  Larry  and 
Brad . " 

Prior  to  the  chief's  announcement,  a dozen  Hartwig  and  Senger  supporters 
rallied  outside  the  police  station. 

The  carried  signs  with  slogans  such  as  Sacrificial  Lambs. 

Sabo  said  any  appeal  would  be  a public  process  in  front  of  a hearing 
officer  appointed  by  the  Saskatchewan  Police  Commission. 

Stonechild 's  mother,  Stella  Bignell  - in  a statement  relayed  through  her 
lawyer,  Don  Worme  - said  she  was  pleased  the  officers  were  fired. 

Worme  said  Bignell  "simply  expressed  she  was  grateful  to  Chief  Sabo  for 
this  very  difficult  decision.  It's  obviously  a courageous  decision." 

He  said  she  was  "deeply  hurt"  by  the  fact  rank  and  file  officers  were 
standing  behind  Hartwig  and  Senger. 

The  Stonechild  affair  had  sparked  outrage  in  the  aboriginal  community 
and  had  come  to  symbolize  strained  relations  with  police. 

The  inquiry  report  by  lustice  David  Wright  rejected  police  claims  that 
the  officers  had  no  involvement  with  the  17-year-old  on  the  Nov.  24  night 
they  were  dispatched  to  a disturbance  call  involving  him. 

Hartwig  and  Senger  testified  they  had  no  independent  memory  of  the 
dispatch  call  and  their  records  indicated  they  did  not  find  him. 

But  Wright  believed  the  testimony  of  Stonechild 's  friend,  lason  Roy,  who 
said  he  last  saw  Stonechild  - bleeding,  handcuffed  and  screaming  for  his 
life  - in  the  back  of  a Saskatoon  police  car. 

Wright  also  said  parallel  cuts  on  Stonechild 's  nose  and  marks  on  his 
wrists  were  likely  caused  by  police  handcuffs.  But  he  stopped  short  of 
saying  the  officers  abandoned  Stonechild  in  the  north-end  industrial  area 
where  his  body  was  found. 

He  criticized  the  police  investigation  into  the  death  as  sloppy  and 
haphazard  due  perhaps,  he  said,  to  concerns  the  trail  would  lead  back  to 
police. 

Saskatchewan  Dustice  Minister  Frank  Quennell  has  said  there  is  not 
enough  evidence  to  press  criminal  charges. 

Critics  had  long  contended  that  the  Stonechild  case  was  part  of  a larger 
problem.  They  maintained  that  Saskatoon  police  would  often  take  suspected 
troublemakers  to  city  limits  and  dump  them  there. 

In  2000  - a decade  after  Stonechild 's  death  - an  RCMP  task  force  was 


formed  to  investigate  the  Saskatoon  force  after  another  aboriginal  man, 
Darrell  Night,  came  forward  with  a story  of  being  dumped  by  officers 
outside  the  city  on  a cold  night  in  January  2000. 

After  that  investigation.  Saskatoon  police  officers  Dan  Hatchen  and  Ken 
Munson  were  found  guilty  of  unlawfully  confining  Night  and  served  eight- 
month  sentences.  They  were  fired  from  their  jobs. 

Two  other  cases  around  the  same  time  brought  suspicion:  Rodney  Naistus, 
25,  was  found  frozen  to  death  without  a shirt  near  a power  plant  outside 
the  city;  and  Lawrence  Wegner,  30,  was  discovered  frozen  to  death  in  the 
same  area. 

No  charges  were  ever  laid  in  those  cases  and  inquests  couldn't  determine 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  deaths. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Toronto  Star  Newspapers  Limited. 
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Wal-Mart  protesters,  vendors  clash  at  pyramids 
November  9,  2004 

MEXICO  CITY  - Souvenir  vendors  scuffled  with  opponents  of  a Wal-Mart 
owned  discount  store  near  the  ancient  pyramids  of  Teotihuacan  after  the 
protesters  blocked  entrances  to  the  ruins,  a move  vendors  said  cost  them  a 
day's  sales,  local  media  reported  yesterday.  The  Wal-Mart-owned  Bodega 
Aurrera  store  opened  its  doors  Thursday  less  than  a mile  from  the  ruins 
without  any  violence,  despite  months  of  protests  claiming  the  boxy  outlet 
was  an  insult  to  Mexican  culture. 

Protesters,  outnumbered  by  townspeople  who  support  the  store,  did  not 
attend  the  Thursday  opening  but  did  block  tourist  entrances  to  the  ruin 
site  for  several  hours  Sunday,  the  newspaper  Reforma  reported. 

The  scuffle  occurred  when  about  120  vendors  approached  about  80 
protesters,  mainly  university  students,  and  demanded  they  allow  tourists 
to  enter.  The  protesters  refused,  and  shoving  and  punching  ensued.  No 
serious  injuries  were  reported. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tuscon  Citizen. 
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Using  Courts  in  Brazil  to  Strengthen  an  Indian  Identity 
By  LARRY  ROHTER 
November  13,  2004 
BOA  VISTA,  Brazil 

ON  all  her  official  papers,  she  is  known  as  Doenia  Batista  de  Carvalho. 
But  that  is  not  the  real  name  of  the  first  Indian  woman  to  become  a lawyer 
in  Brazil,  just  a name  a clerk  randomly  selected  when  her  parents  were 
first  brought  from  their  Amazon  village  to  have  their  births  registered. 

Whether  her  preoccupation  with  issues  of  cultural  identity  and  autonomy 
stems  from  that  incident,  Ms.  Batista  is  not  sure.  Still,  when  she  went  to 
the  United  States  earlier  this  year  to  receive  a Reebok  Prize  for  her 
human  rights  work,  she  chose  to  accept  the  award  as  Joenia  Wapixana,  using 


the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  she  belongs. 

"Everything  I do  is  aimed  at  focusing  attention  on  our  community,  so 
that  others,  outside,  can  see  who  we  really  are,"  explained  Ms.  Batista, 
staff  attorney  for  the  Roraima  Indigenous  Council  here  in  Brazil's 
northernmost  state.  "Why  have  we  as  a people  been  able  to  continue  to 
exist?  Because  we  know  where  we  come  from.  By  having  roots,  you  can  see 
the  direction  in  which  you  want  to  go." 

Though  only  31,  Ms.  Batista  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
advocates  of  the  indigenous  cause  in  Brazil,  the  bane  of  ranchers,  miners 
and  loggers  who  want  to  encroach  on  Indian  land.  But  unlike  the  tribal 
chiefs  and  shamans  with  whom  she  works  closely,  her  weapon  is  the  white 
man's  law,  which  she  fights  to  have  obeyed  by  all,  including  those  who 
make  it. 

In  Brasilia,  she  is  a familiar  figure,  filing  for  injunctions  and 
arguing  cases  to  learned  judges  twice  her  age.  In  Washington  early  this 
year,  she  presented  a complaint  to  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  seeking  to  compel  the  Brazilian  government  to  finish  demarcation 
of  the  Raposa  Serra  do  Sol  Indigenous  Reserve,  set  aside  as  a home  for  her 
people  and  a half-dozen  other  tribes. 

Thanks  in  large  part  to  Ms.  Batista's  persistence,  that  case  is  also 
before  the  Brazilian  Supreme  Court,  with  a landmark  decision  expected  next 
year.  Most  recently,  her  legal  team  succeeded  in  suspending  rulings  by  a 
judge  sympathetic  to  rice  farmers  and  ranchers  that  would  have  forced 
thousands  of  Indians  to  leave  their  lands. 

ALL  of  that  is  a long  way  from  the  isolated  Amazon  villages  of  Truar 
and  Guariba,  where  Ms.  Batista  spent  her  first  years  immersed  in  a 
traditional  culture  that  was  just  beginning  to  feel  the  full  impact  of  the 
advance  of  the  Amazon  frontier.  "My  grandmother  couldn't  even  speak 
Portuguese,"  she  recalls,  but  "my  mother  and  most  people  of  her  generation 
speak  very  little  Wapixana,  which  means  that  something  got  lost  there." 

When  Ms.  Batista  was  7 or  8,  her  parents  separated.  Her  father,  who  she 
said  "never  felt  comfortable  staying  in  any  one  place  for  a long  time," 
returned  to  the  wilds  to  become  a cowboy,  while  her  mother  came  to  this 
city  of  200,000  and  found  work  as  a maid. 

To  earn  some  extra  money,  her  children  helped  by  selling  fruit  on  the 
street  and  taking  in  laundry.  There  was  also  school,  but  Ms.  Batista's 
three  older  brothers  ran  into  problems  there  and  eventually  dropped  out  to 
become  construction  workers  and  day  laborers. 

"There  was  a lot  of  discrimination  against  Indians,"  and  her  brothers 
felt  that  keenly,  she  recalled.  "You're  always  being  told  you  are  smelly, 
lazy,  ugly  and  stupid,  or  they  call  you  a caboclo,"  a Portuguese  word  used 
to  describe  native  people  who  have  lost  their  cultural  identity  and  merged 
with  ordinary  peasants.  "They  felt  blocked,  and  so  they  pulled  back." 

loenia,  in  contrast,  took  immediately  to  the  classroom,  earning  high 
grades  and  winning  academic  prizes  and  the  notice  and  support  of  a few 
sympathetic  teachers.  But  she,  too,  felt  the  sting  of  prejudice. 

"Your  identity  is  on  your  face  and  in  your  hair,  you  can't  deny  it,"  Ms. 
Batista  said.  "I  was  the  only  Indian  in  my  class,  so  of  course  I felt 
different.  Plus,  we  had  very  little  money,  which  meant  I didn't  have 
proper  clothes." 

When  she  finished  high  school  in  the  early  1990 's,  it  was  just  assumed 
she  would  become  a schoolteacher,  the  usual  career  for  an  educated  Indian 
woman.  "But  I didn't  want  to  be  a teacher,"  she  explained.  "From  the  time 
I was  little,  I was  always  rebellious,  always  making  trouble,  and  I 
thought  I could  contribute  more  than  I would  working  as  a teacher." 

At  first,  Ms.  Batista  thought  of  becoming  a doctor.  But  when  she  was  18, 
an  older  sister,  who  suffered  from  asthma  and  lung  problems  and  had  just 
had  a baby,  died  when  a piece  of  medical  equipment  malfunctioned  after  she 
was  hospitalized. 

"I  had  already  suffered  a lot,  and  seen  a lot  of  injustice  done  to 
others,"  she  explained.  "I  saw  how  my  sister  was  treated,  and  I found 
myself  wondering  'Could  it  be  that  they  turned  off  the  machine  so  as  not 
to  have  to  spend  money  on  a poor  Indian?'  Her  death  had  a big  impact  on 
me,"  especially  since  her  other  sister  had  earlier  drowned  in  an  accident. 

To  come  up  with  money  for  her  education,  Ms.  Batista  worked  in  an 


accounting  office.  Her  co-workers  often  scoffed  at  what  they  saw  as  her 
unrealistic  ambitions,  but  though  she  knew  no  Brazilian  Indian  woman  had 
ever  become  a lawyer,  she  ignored  them.  "My  boss  used  to  tell  me  I was 
wasting  my  time,  that  law  school  was  only  for  people  with  money,"  she  said. 
"But  when  the  results  of  the  entrance  exam  were  announced,  I finished 
second  and  he  didn't  qualify  at  all.  He  was  annoyed." 

During  her  four  years  in  law  school,  Ms.  Batista  worked  during  the  day 
and  attended  classes  at  night.  At  times  she  was  discouraged  and  tempted  to 
give  up,  she  admits,  but  her  relatives  back  in  the  village  were  having 
none  of  that.  "They'd  say,  'You  better  get  that  degree,  because  we  are 
going  to  need  your  services,'  " she  said. 

Those  family  connections  proved  crucial  once  she  began  to  practice  law. 

At  the  start,  there  was  much  skepticism  of  someone  who  was  young,  unproven 
and  female,  and  it  took  her  people's  stamp  of  approval  for  her  to  win 
credibility. 

"When  you  work  with  an  indigenous  group,  you  need  to  have  the  confidence 
of  others,"  she  said.  "When  I arrive  to  address  a group,  I explain  who  my 
parents  are,  who  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  and  what  community  I belong 
to.  Your  roots  are  your  identity." 

In  addition,  the  tribes  Ms.  Batista  serves  are  hierarchical  societies  in 
which  the  chiefs  and  shamans  are  almost  always  men.  So  that  was  one  more 
barrier . 

"When  you  go  to  an  assembly  of  the  Yanomami,  for  instance,  the  women  all 
stay  in  a corner  and  don't  say  anything,"  she  said.  "So  naturally  I 
worried  at  first  whether  the  men  would  pay  attention  to  what  I had  to  say. 
But  they've  learned  to  listen  to  me." 

These  days,  Ms.  Batista  is  a mother  herself,  with  two  young  children. 

She  worries  that  despite  her  efforts  to  spare  them  what  she  experienced, 
the  pace  of  change  in  Brazil  is  not  fast  enough. 

"Here  we  are  in  2004,  and  yet  they  still  have  to  put  up  with  taunts,  the 
comments  about  their  'funny'  hair  and  the  notion  that  the  Indian  speaks 
badly  and  can't  perform  in  the  classroom,"  she  said.  "My  parents  had  to 
tolerate  that,  but  because  I move  between  two  worlds,  I won't.  I won't  be 
submissive. " 
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Sherrill,  Oneidas  get  date  for  court 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  justices  will  hear  oral  arguments  in  city  tax  case 
on  Dan.  11. 

By  Glenn  Coin 
Staff  writer 
November  12,  2004 

The  city  of  Sherrill  has  a date  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  court  announced  Thursday  that  arguments  in  the  Sherrill  v.  Oneida 
Indian  Nation  case  would  begin  10  a.m.  Dan.  11. 

Sherrill  and  Madison  County  officials  already  are  making  plans  to  attend 
the  hour-long  oral  arguments. 

"It's  history,  my  friend.  It's  history,"  said  Rocco  DiVeronica,  chairman 
of  the  Madison  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  "This  is  very  important  for 
the  future  of  our  area." 

Sherrill  argues  that  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  should  pay  taxes  on 
nation-owned  land  in  the  city. 

The  nation  argues  that  the  land  is  part  of  the  Oneida  reservation  carved 
out  in  the  18th  century  and  thus  not  taxable. 


The  Supreme  Court  ruling  could  apply  to  all  the  16,000  acres  the  Oneida 
nation  owns  in  Madison  and  Oneida  counties,  and  to  land  owned  by  other 
tribes  across  the  country. 

The  ruling  also  could  affect  the  30-year-old  Oneida  Indian  land  claim 
case  because  some  of  the  arguments  and  treaties  in  the  two  cases  are  the 
same. 

Three  tribes  of  Oneidas  claim  the  state  illegally  bought  about  250,000 
acres  in  a series  of  treaties  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

The  judge  in  the  land  claim  case  has  postponed  the  filing  of  certain 
motions  until  the  Supreme  Court  rules  on  the  Sherrill  case. 

Sherrill  defied  the  odds  in  Dune  when  the  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  hear 
the  case.  Dustices  agree  to  hear  arguments  in  about  1 percent  of  cases 
appealed  to  the  court. 

Previously,  a federal  district  court  judge  and  the  2nd  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  land  purchased  by  the  Oneida  nation  in 
Sherrill  is  "Indian  country"  and  not  subject  to  local  taxes  or  laws. 

Each  side  will  have  30  minutes  to  present  its  case. 

On  the  Sherrill  side,  Ira  Sacks,  the  attorney  representing  the  city, 
will  have  20  minutes,  and  the  state  of  New  York  will  get  the  remaining  10 
minutes . 

On  the  Oneida  side,  the  Oneidas'  lawyer  will  argue  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  Oneidas  will  yield  their  remaining  10  minutes  to  the  U.S.  Solicitor 
General . 

The  solicitor  general,  who  represents  the  U.S.  government  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  had  urged  the  court  not  to  hear  the  case  and  let  the  appeals  court 
ruling  stand. 

Sacks  said  he  will  prepare  an  outline  for  his  presentation  to  the  court, 
but  noted  that  much  of  a lawyer's  time  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  spent 
answering  questions  from  justices. 

"You  have  to  have  a notion  of  where  you're  going,  but  you're  going  to  be 
directed  by  nine  people  who  have  their  own  ideas  of  what  they  want  to  talk 
about,"  Sacks  said. 

"You  have  to  be  prepared  to  answer  their  questions." 

The  court  won't  decide  the  case  Dan.  11. 

Rulings  for  the  entire  2004-2005  session  will  be  released  by  the  end  of 
Dune,  according  to  the  Supreme  Court  Web  site. 
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Tribal  contracts  pose  conflict  for  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
November  10,  2004 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  heard  oral  arguments  on  Tuesday  in  a tribal 
self-determination  case  that  one  justice  called  a "competition  between 
two  bureaucracies." 

During  a one-hour  hearing,  members  of  the  top  court  struggled  with  the 
question  at  the  core  of  the  case.  The  justices  wondered  whether  federal 
agency  contracts  with  tribal  governments  should  be  treated  differently 
than  other  contracts. 

If  they  aren't  any  different,  then  tribes  are  owed  full  support  costs 
for  administering  federal  programs.  Tribal  leaders  say  they  are  being 
shortchanged  millions  for  carrying  out  health,  social  service  and  other 
programs . 

But  if  the  two  types  of  contracts  are  different,  then  the  federal 
government  has  a right  to  withhold  money  from  tribes.  Going  by  the 
questions  posed  to  both  sides  of  the  dispute,  the  justices  appeared 
divided  on  this  issue. 


The  side  leaning  towards  the  tribes  was  led  by  Justice  Stephen  G.  Breyer. 
He  questioned  why  the  government  couldn't  fulfill  its  obligations  under 
the  landmark  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1975,  which  calls  for  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  tribes  to  manage  hospitals,  clinics  and  other  health 
care  programs. 

"People  who  enter  into  contracts  need  certainty,"  he  said. 

The  side  leaning  towards  the  government  was  led  by  Justice  Antonin 
Scalia.  Early  in  the  hearing,  he  called  the  concept  of  self-determination 
contracts  "strange." 

"The  [HHS]  secretary  has  to  give  the  tribes  the  authority  to  take  over 
these  federal  functions,"  he  said,  emphasizing  the  word  "give."  "It  seems 
to  me  a strange  way  to  run  a railroad." 

Lloyd  Miller,  an  attorney  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Duck  Valley 
Shoshone-Paiute  Tribe  of  Nevada,  told  the  justices  they  should  view  the 
tribal  agreements  under  standard  contracting  law.  He  said  tribes  are  being 
forced  to  reduce  critical  on-the-ground  services  because  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  an  agency  of  HHS,  is  not  paying  100  percent  of  the  contracts. 

"No  contractor  would  take  that  risk  in  dealing  with  the  government,"  he 
said . 

Sri  Srinivasan,  a Department  of  Justice  attorney,  argued  that  IHS  is 
within  its  right  to  withhold  funding  in  order  to  pay  for  "administrative" 
functions.  He  said  the  agency  only  takes  2 percent  of  the  amount  set  aside 
for  self-determination  contracts  for  its  own  use. 

"Funds  for  core  agency  functions  don't  have  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
contracting  tribes,"  he  said. 

The  outcome  of  the  case  largely  rests  on  the  interpretation  of 
amendments  to  the  1975  law  that  were  passed  in  subsequent  appropriations 
acts.  The  amendments  direct  IHS  to  pay  tribes  the  amount  it  would  take  to 
operate  the  programs  plus  support  costs. 

However,  the  language  includes  the  phrase  "subject  to  the  availability 
of  appropriations . " It  further  states  that  IHS  cannot  take  funds  from  one 
tribal  contract  to  pay  for  another  tribal  contract. 

In  addition  to  Breyer,  Justices  David  Souter  and  Sandra  Day  O'Connor 
appeared  to  fall  on  the  pro-tribal  side  of  the  case.  Scalia  would  normally 
have  the  support  of  Chief  justice  William  Rehnquist,  who  did  not  attend 
the  arguments  yesterday  due  to  a recent  surgery,  and  Justice  Clarence 
Thomas,  who  didn't  ask  any  questions,  as  is  his  normal  practice. 

That  leaves  the  votes  of  Justices  John  Paul  Stevens,  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg 
and  Anthony  Kennedy  open  to  debate.  Their  questions  yesterday  did  not 
appear  to  support  one  side  or  the  other. 

But  even  within  the  divided  camps,  there  appeared  to  be  room  for 
movement.  Both  sides  questioned  the  government's  interpretation  of  the 
appropriations  amendments  when  Srinivasan  said  they  allow  IHS  to  use  self- 
determination  money  for  agency  costs. 

"If  anybody  is  going  to  get  squeezed,  it's  the  agency  itself,"  Scalia 
observed.  "This  is  a competition  between  two  bureaucracies." 

Two  lower  courts  have  come  to  different  conclusions  on  the  matter.  In 
July  2003,  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  applied  normal  contracting 
law  and  ruled  that  IHS  couldn't  withhold  money  from  the  tribes  because  it 
was  "legally  available"  at  the  time  it  was  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Breyer  and  Souter  noted  that  under  this  standard,  the  tribes  should  win 
the  case.  "I  don't  see  why  contracting  principles  don't  trump"  the 
government,  Souter  said. 

But  in  November  2002,  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  the  IHS  can 
choose  to  reprogram  its  lump-sum  appropriation  due  to  the  "availability  of 
appropriations"  phrase.  Ginsburg  said  this  provision  ensures  that  money 
for  one  tribe  isn't  taken  by  another. 

"Do  the  ones  who  come  to  court  get  paid  in  full  . . . even  if  the  others 
don't  get  their  fair  share?"  she  asked.  "Does  it  just  depend  on  first-to- 
come-to-court,  first  served?" 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  is  likely  to  have  an  effect  on  other 
pending  disputes.  Miller's  law  firm  is  representing  other  tribes  whose 
cases  have  been  put  on  hold  until  the  issue  is  resolved. 

Separately,  tribes  have  asked  Congress  to  clarify  the  1975  law  yet  again 


to  ensure  that  they  receive  full  support  costs.  The  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  held  a hearing  on  the  Tribal  Contract  Support  Cost  Technical 
Amendments  bill  in  April. 
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Trackers  now  have  targets  on  their  backs 
By  MARY  SANCHEZ  The  Kansas  City  Star 
November  9,  2004 

SELLS,  Ariz.  - Racing  across  the  desert  at  90  mph  in  darkness  cut  only  by 
his  pickup's  headlights,  Curtis  Heim  spots  a wisp  of  dust  settling  on  the 
blacktop . 

"Did  you  see  that?"  he  says.  "Something  was  just  through  here." 

Heim,  31,  slows,  ready  to  track  his  prey  - drug  runners  smuggling 
marijuana  and  methamphetamine  from  Mexico. 

Heim  is  a Shadow  Wolf,  one  of  18  members  of  an  elite  unit  of  U.S. 

Customs  and  Border  Protection.  The  Shadow  Wolves  are  American  Indians  who 
use  their  tracking  skills  to  intercept  large  amounts  of  drugs  - 145,000 
pounds  of  marijuana  this  year  - before  they  can  reach  U.S.  streets. 

But  after  a standoff  near  the  border  two  years  ago,  the  Shadow  Wolves 
themselves  are  being  hunted. 

Heim,  who  was  raised  in  Kansas,  turns  the  Chevy  down  a dirt  road  in  the 
Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  a reservation  the  size  of  Connecticut  that  shares 
75  miles  of  border  with  Mexico.  Creeping  now  at  5 mph,  he  hangs  out  the 
cab,  steering  with  one  hand  as  he  shines  a flashlight  into  the  mesquite 
scrub . 

He's  looking  for  anything  amiss  - spots  where  the  dusty  ground  is  a 
little  too  smooth,  an  oddly  broken  branch,  a depression  from  a gingerly 
placed  heel. 

Heim  stops  the  pickup  but  leaves  it  running  as  he  steps  into  the  Sonoran 
Desert.  The  truck  is  loaded  with  a cache  of  guns,  night-vision  equipment, 
sirens,  scanners  and  enough  bulbs  to  light  up  like  a Christmas  tree. 
"Everything  out  here  stings,  pokes,  bites  or  has  fangs,"  he  says. 

Or  fires  bullets. 

"When  I first  started,  it  was  great,"  says  Heim,  of  the  Kickapoo  and  Sac 
Fox  nations  and  a six-year  veteran  of  the  Shadow  Wolves.  "I  loved  the  art 
of  tracking. " 

In  those  days,  the  Shadow  Wolves  still  rode  horses  part  of  the  time. 

They  tracked  the  footprints  of  drug  runners  carrying  50-pound  bales  of 
marijuana,  sometimes  sneaking  up  on  them  as  they  slept.  It  was  kind  of  a 
game  for  the  Wolves,  seeing  how  many  they  could  handcuff  before  the  whole 
group  woke  up. 

"You'd  cuff  them  up,  and  off  to  jail  they'd  go,"  Heim  says. 

But  ever  since  a standoff  at  a place  called  Menager's  Dam,  each  Shadow 
Wolf  has  a half-million-dollar  bounty  on  his  or  her  head,  Heim  says.  Drug 
cartels  are  offering  $50,000  for  the  death  of  an  immediate  family  member. 

"When  you  are  making  a difference,  the  criminals  are  going  to  look  at 
you  and  realize  you  are  a threat,"  says  Christiana  Halsey,  a deputy 
assistant  commissioner  with  U.S.  Customs  and  Border  Protection  in 
Washington.  "The  Shadow  Wolves  are  on  duty  literally  24  hours  a day.  Even 
at  home,  they  are  a target  for  criminals." 

The  16  men  and  two  women  in  the  Shadow  Wolf  unit  range  in  age  from  late 
20s  to  mid-50s.  They  represent  10  tribal  nations.  All  bring  a deep 
commitment  to  their  role  as  protectors  of  America. 


Lately,  that  mission  has  expanded  to  a new  assignment:  terrorism. 

The  Wolves  have  started  teaching  tracking  methods  to  authorities  in 
Turkmenistan,  Uzbekistan,  Croatia,  Latvia,  Poland,  Estonia  and  Lithuania. 
Heim  is  scheduled  to  train  people  in  Slovakia  this  month. 

And  soon  they  will  begin  working  with  the  Blackfeet  tribe  to  help 
increase  security  at  the  U.S. -Canadian  border,  says  Heim,  who  serves  as 
the  unit's  spokesman. 

The  Wolves  play  an  important  role  in  government  efforts  to  keep 
terrorists  out  of  the  country,  Halsey  says.  One  Wolf  found  a satchel  of 
Middle  Eastern  passports  hidden  in  the  desert  - possibly  left  for  someone 
to  pick  up  later. 

"It  is  a big,  big  job,  but  the  Shadow  Wolves  know  every  little  inch  of 
desert,"  she  says.  "They  will  find  you  if  you  are  out  there." 

The  role  of  protecting  the  land,  the  Wolves  say,  is  nothing  new  for 
native  people. 

A favorite  poster  in  their  office  in  Sells  shows  Geronimo  and  three 
other  Apaches,  all  carrying  rifles.  The  caption:  "Homeland  Security  - 
Fighting  Terrorism  Since  1492." 

"We  didn't  immigrate,"  says  Sloan  Satepauhoodle,  a Shadow  Wolf  who  is  a 
former  intelligence  officer  with  the  Secret  Service.  "We  don't  have  any 
other  place  but  here.  We  are  still  defending  what  our  ancestors  defended." 

'It  was  chaos' 

The  dangers  of  the  desert  multiplied  two  years  ago  at  Menager's  Dam, 
about  a half-mile  north  of  the  Mexican  border. 

A phone  call  to  the  Shadow  Wolves'  office  in  Sells  gave  them  a tip  about 
a large  stash  of  drugs  on  a two-acre  compound  of  wooden  garages  and  a 
motor  home. 

Within  seconds  after  four  Wolves  pulled  up,  they  sensed  something  wasn't 
right . 

"The  only  reason  we  all  survived  was  that  we  pulled  up  in  four  different 
trucks,"  Heim  says.  "There  were  15  against  the  four  of  us." 

A brawl  broke  out,  and  then  the  Wolves  and  the  drug  runners  began  diving 
for  cover. 

"The  guns  that  they  had  were  gigantic,"  Heim  says.  "Stuff  you  never  see. 
...  It  was  chaos . " 

At  one  point,  a drug  runner  rammed  a sport  utility  vehicle  through  a 
garage  door  and  headed  for  Heim.  The  Ford  Explorer  hit  him,  but  as  Heim 
rolled  off  the  hood,  he  fired  five  rounds. 

"Three  connected  as  head  shots,"  he  says. 

Fifty  minutes  passed  before  more  agents  arrived,  including  some  in  Black 
Hawk  helicopters  sent  from  the  Customs  office  in  Tucson. 

Heim  says  the  man  he  shot  survived  because  he  had  so  much 
methamphetamine  in  his  body,  it  constricted  his  blood  vessels,  keeping  him 
from  bleeding  to  death. 

The  haul  from  the  compound:  about  9,000  pounds  of  marijuana  and 
methamphetamine  crammed  into  five  stolen  SUVs.  Each  vehicle  was  outfitted 
with  passports,  guns,  cell  phones,  cash,  food  and  water. 

"These  guys  were  the  top  of  the  food  chain  in  getting  drugs  over  the 
international  border,"  Heim  says. 

Soon,  other  drug  runners  began  jostling  to  fill  the  vacuum. 

Men  came  up  from  Mexico  and  went  door  to  door  at  Menager's  Dam, 
threatening  people  with  guns,  trying  to  flush  out  whoever  tipped  the 
Shadow  Wolves. 

The  Menager  water  tower  was  spray-painted  with  big  black  letters,  "Mind 
Your  Own  Business." 

"People  starting  dying,"  Heim  says.  "There  were  murders  in  Phoenix  that 
we  tied  back  to  this,  murders  in  Tucson,  and  some  south  of  the  border." 

The  Wolves  got  another  tip:  The  cartels  had  set  bounties  for  the  death 
of  any  federal  agent  involved  with  tracking  drug  smugglers. 

Death  threats  also  began  coming  for  specific  Shadow  Wolves.  But  it  was 
Kristopher  Eggle,  a 28-year-old  park  ranger,  who  died. 

He  was  killed  in  2002  in  an  ambush  at  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monument,  just  west  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  reservation.  He  was  helping 
Border  Patrol  agents  catch  two  men  suspected  by  Mexican  officials  in  a 


drug-related  killing. 

Heim  was  teaching  Eggle  to  track.  He  keeps  a photo  of  Eggle  pinned  to 
his  pickup' s visor. 

"He  was  an  all-American  kid,  valedictorian , good  in  church/'  Heim  says 
of  Eggle.  "It  was  a huge  blow  to  us." 

Always  a hunter 

As  a boy  growing  up  in  Atchison,  Kan.,  Heim's  hunts  were  for  ducks  and 
deer. 

"I  never  wanted  to  be  inside,"  he  says. 

In  grade  school,  day  after  day,  he  went  out,  gunning  for  squirrels. 

After  much  effort  but  no  success,  he  complained  to  his  grandfather  that 
they  all  seemed  able  to  elude  his  .22-caliber  rifle. 

"They  are  laughing  at  you,"  was  his  grandfather ' s reply.  "You  need  to 
sit  still  longer." 

So  Heim  did.  An  hour  passed,  an  eon  to  a small  boy. 

Soon  he  could  hear  the  squirrels  chattering,  no  longer  mindful  of  the 
boy,  his  rifle. 

"You  just  have  to  wait  them  out  one  at  a time,"  he  says.  "I  just  picked 
them  off." 

Twenty  years  later,  patience  and  the  desire  to  notice  everything  about 
the  land  are  still  his  guides.  Night,  when  the  desert  cools  and  the  stars 
are  out,  is  the  best  time  to  track. 

It  also  is  the  time  when  the  drug  runners  are  most  active. 

A hundred  feet  off  the  road,  Heim  bends  to  note  footprints  in  the  dust. 
"This  guy  shouldn't  be  out  here  alone,"  he  says. 

The  footsteps  are  at  least  a day  old.  Wind  has  rounded  off  the  edges 
where  a sole  once  left  a sharp,  clear  print.  A piece  of  a leaf  has  settled 
into  one.  And  on  another  print,  a bug  walked  across,  leaving  a straight 
line. 

The  tracks  are  not  those  of  a man  weighted  with  a bale  of  pot,  Heim  says. 
And  he's  not  dragging  his  feet  due  to  lack  of  water. 

Everything  that  moves  through  the  desert  leaves  a mark:  drug  runners, 
migrants,  cars,  cattle,  horses,  the  wind. 

A thread  caught  in  a bush  tells  who  passed  through.  If  it's  burlap,  it 
probably  came  from  one  of  the  sacks  used  to  wrap  bales  of  marijuana.  Soft 
cotton  could  be  from  a baby's  blanket,  indicating  a female  migrant  with  a 
child.  A shiny  synthetic  thread  probably  came  from  a male  migrant's  shirt. 

A discarded  piece  of  food  can  tell  a time.  Heim  knows  how  long  it  takes 
an  orange  peel,  a bit  of  tortilla,  a prickly  pear  to  dry  out. 

Markings  under  a tree  can  indicate  the  time  of  day  a group  stopped  to 
rest.  The  tree's  shade  moves  during  the  day,  and  in  the  desert,  people 
don't  sit  in  the  sun. 

Sometimes  drug  runners  try  to  disguise  their  tracks  by  tying  squares  of 
carpet  to  their  shoes.  The  carpet  actually  makes  them  easier  to  track, 

Heim  says.  It  buffs  the  earth  as  they  move  along,  and  the  markings  are 
readily  apparent  under  a flashlight  beam  at  the  right  angle.  Besides,  the 
fibers  leave  their  own  telltale  marks,  Heim  says. 

Sometimes  drug  runners  will  have  the  last  man  in  a group  walk  backward, 
erasing  prints  with  a branch.  The  best  way,  Heim  says,  is  to  have  the  last 
man  sprinkle  dirt  in  the  prints. 

But  Heim  has  caught  these  tracks,  too  - he  noted  where  the  man  knelt  to 
gather  more  dust. 

"They  always  mess  up,"  Heim  says.  "They  always  leave  a trail,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  try." 

First  glance 

* The  Shadow  Wolves  are  an  elite  unit  of  U.S.  Customs  and  Border 
Protection  agents  whose  job  is  to  track  and  catch  drug  runners  in  the 
Sonoran  Desert  west  of  Tucson,  Ariz. 

* The  18-member  unit,  composed  entirely  of  American  Indians,  faces  death 
threats  from  the  criminals  they  hunt. 

To  reach  Mary  Sanchez, 

call  (816)  234-4752  or  send  e-mail  to  msanchez@kcstar.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Kansas  City  Star,  Knight  Ridder. 
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School  rejects  blame  in  Ronan  boys'  deaths 
Associated  Press 
November  11,  2004 

RONAN  - School  officials  here  denied  responsibility  Wednesday  in  the 
deaths  of  two  11-year-old  boys  whose  frozen  bodies  were  found  in  a snowy 
field  in  February,  after  they  guzzled  vodka. 

"The  fault  lies  with  all  the  individuals  in  our  community,"  said  Andy 
Holmlund,  Ronan  school  superintendent.  "But  the  ultimate  authority  and 
responsibility,  in  my  opinion,  lies  with  the  parents." 

The  families  of  Dustin  Benoist  and  Frankie  Nicolai  III  filed  a lawsuit 
against  the  school  district  last  week  in  Poison,  alleging  the  district 
failed  to  protect  the  children  Feb.  27  when  they  skipped  class.  The 
families  also  accuse  the  district  of  bias  and  discrimination  for  not 
hiring  enough  American  Indian  staff.  The  families  seek  $4  million  in 
damages . 

Holmlund  said  the  allegations  are  shocking,  and  finger-pointing  will  not 
help  solve  the  area's  problem  of  alcohol  abuse.  Holmlund  said  he 
sympathizes  with  the  boys'  families,  but  plans  to  fight  the  lawsuit. 

Dustin  and  Frankie  vanished  Feb.  27  from  Ronan  Middle  School.  A friend 
found  their  bodies  three  days  later. 

Tests  concluded  alcohol  poisoning  killed  Frankie,  whose  blood-alcohol 
level  was  0.50  percent,  more  than  six  times  the  drunken-driving  threshold 
in  Montana.  Dustin,  whose  blood  alcohol  was  0.20  percent,  died  from  a 
combination  of  alcohol  poisoning  and  hypothermia. 

No  one  was  charged  in  the  case. 

Dustin's  14-year-old  brother,  Tyler  Benoist,  was  found  dead  of  smoke 
inhalation  in  a burned  trailer  last  November  in  Pablo.  Authorities  said  he 
had  passed  out  from  drinking,  and  had  a blood-alcohol  level  of  0.233. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Court  sides  with  tribe  in  law  enforcement  dispute 
November  12,  2004 

In  a victory  for  tribal  law  enforcement,  a federal  appeals  court  last 
week  barred  a county  sheriff  from  imposing  state  law  on  a tribe's  police 
force  even  when  those  officers  leave  the  reservation. 

According  to  the  state  vehicle  code,  the  use  of  emergency  light  bars  is 
limited  to  "authorized  emergency  vehicles"  performing  emergency  services. 
For  several  years,  the  sheriff  in  Riverside  County  has  been  using  this  law 
against  the  Cabazon  Band  of  Mission  Indians. 

The  Cabazon  Reservation  is  composed  of  four  non-contiguous  sections,  so 
tribal  police  officers  must  travel  on  non-reservation  roads  to  get  from 
one  area  to  another.  But  whenever  they  did  so  using  emergency  lights,  they 
were  stopped  and  cited  by  the  county  for  violating  the  state  law. 


In  response,  the  tribal  police  were  forced  to  remove  the  lights  every 
time  they  left  the  reservation.  The  chief  of  the  tribe's  public  safety 
department  said  this  practice  posed  a danger  to  the  officers  and  limited 
their  ability  to  carry  out  their  duties. 

The  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  agreed  in  a decision  released  on 
November  3.  Describing  the  removal  of  the  lights  as  a "preposterous  and 
time-consuming  ritual,"  a panel  of  three  judges  held  that  the  state  law 
was  "discriminatory"  towards  tribes  because  no  other  government  is  treated 
the  same. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  challenged  vehicle  code  sections  do  not  treat  the 
tribe's  police  for 
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+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM,  Oyate  Underground,  RezLife,  Iron  Natives, 
Frostys  Amerindian  & Information  Distribution  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


People  still  view  us  as  savage,  without  culture.  We  were  a nation  of 
people  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  peaceful," 

I'd  like  people  to  recognize  our  deep  connections  to  the  earth  and  sense 
of  harmony  with  the  natural  world." 

_ David  King,  Mohawk 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


There 


In  past  issues  I have  shared  truths  about  "Thanksgiving  Day." 
are  two  that  are  especially  important  to  remember: 

The  Year  was  1637.... 700  men,  women  and  children  of  the  Pequot 
Tribe,  gathered  for  their  "Annual  Green  Corn  Dance"  in  the  area  that  is 
now  know  as  Groton,  Conn. 

While  they  were  gathered  in  this  place  of  meeting,  they  were 
surrounded  and  attacked  by  mercenaries  of  the  English  and  Dutch.  The 
Indians  were  ordered  from  the  building  and  as  they  came  forth,  they  were 
shot  down.  The  rest  were  burned  alive  in  the  building. 

The  next  day,  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  bay  Colony 
declared:  "A  day  of  Thanksgiving,  thanking  God  that  they  had  eliminated 
over  700  men,  women,  and  children.  For  the  next  100  years,  every 
"Thanksgiving  Day"  ordained  by  a Governor  or  president  was  to  honor  that 
victory,  thanking  God  that  the  battle  had  been  won. 

The  true  story  of  Thanksgiving 
By  Richard  B.  Williams 

Nov.  1,  2000  - One  day  in  1605,  a young  Patuxet  Indian  boy  named 
Tisquantum  and  his  dog  were  out  hunting  when  they  spotted  a large  English 
merchant  ship  off  the  coast  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  Tisquantum,  who  later 
became  known  as  Squanto,  had  no  idea  that  life  as  he  knew  it  was  about  to 
change  forever. 

His  role  in  helping  the  Pilgrims  to  survive  the  harsh  New  England  winter 
and  celebrate  the  "first"  Thanksgiving  has  been  much  storied  as  a legend 
of  happy  endings,  with  the  English  and  the  Indians  coming  together  at  the 
same  table  in  racial  harmony.  Few  people,  however,  know  the  story  of 
Squanto' s sad  life  and  the  demise  of  his  tribe  as  a result  of  its 
generosity.  Each  year,  as  the  nation  sits  down  to  a meal  that  is 
celebrated  by  all  cultures  and  races  - the  day  we  know  as  Thanksgiving  - 
the  story  of  Squanto  and  the  fate  of  the  Patuxet  tribe  is  a footnote  in 
history  that  deserves  re-examination. 

Both  are  presented  in  issue  09.047  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


This  year  my  wonderful  wife,  lanet,  presents  yet  another  view  it  is  my 
honor  to  share: 

I've  heard  a lot  from  my  Native  friends  about  how  Thanksgiving  is 
misrepresented,  especially  to  young  children  who  spend  craft  hours  in 
school  making  "Indian  war  bonnets"  and  reading  a fantasy  posing  as  history 
about  a first  thanksgiving  feast  shared  between  Indians  and  Pilgrims.  It 
has  been  rare  to  see  stories  about  those  misrepresentations  in  the 
mainstream  press,  but  it's  happening  more  frequently  these  days,  possibly 
thanks  to  the  establishment  of  Native  American  Month  in  the  same  month  as 
Thanksgiving. 

The  Native  American  Month  observation  provides  Indian  groups  and 
individuals  a unique  opportunity  to  visit  schools  and  other  institutions, 
educating  about  tribal  history  and  culture.  It's  almost  inevitable  that 
the  subject  of  Thanksgiving  will  come  up,  giving  us  a chance  to  educate 
about  the  truths  and  myths  surrounding  the  establishment  of  a Thanksgiving 
holiday  and  the  true  relationship  between  New  England  settlers  and  the 
tribes  they  displaced  (often  by  slaughter). 

Native  American  Month  is  not  a perpetual  acknowledgement.  It  has  been 
declared  by  the  president  for  the  past  10  years,  but  seems  to  have  been 
almost  overlooked  this  year  (President  Bush  declared  November  Native 
American  Month  on  Nov.  15,  losing  half  the  month  for  observations).  Many 

Indians  are  lobbying  for  a Native  American  Day  (either  alongside  of  or  in 
place  of  Columbus  Day),  and  that's  a good  thing,  too  --  but  let's  not  lose 
the  opportunity  Native  American  Month  provides  us  to  showcase  our  culture 
and  history,  and  dispel  the  myths  built  up  about  us. 


Teachers  and  businesses  need  new,  honest  images  of  Indian  culture,  and 
more  truthful  depictions  of  Thanksgivings.  The  holiday  has  been  many 
things  over  the  years- -relief  at  surviving  a year  in  an  unfamiliar  land, 
celebration  of  war  victories,  a holiday  to  unify  and  mend  a once-broken 
nation,  a domestic  home-and-family  based  holiday,  a mammoth  sporting  event 
and  a pre-Christmas  shopping  event.  Yes,  there  was  one  initial  shared 
feast  between  Indians  and  the  new  settlers  many  generations  past,  but  that 
promising  beginning  deteriorated  into  open  warfare  within  months.  That 
truth  must  be  acknowledged,  and  the  lesson  from  it  learned,  as  well  as  the 
truths  and  lessons  from  successive  events  that  have  contributed  to  the 
Thanksgiving  myth  and  its  present-day  reality. 


+/// 

Janet  Smith 

owlstar@bellsouth . net 

/*/+ 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

OwlStar  Trading  Post 
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Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

http://www.owlstar.com 

ANNUAL  WINTER  APPEALS 

Thursday,  September  30,  I sent  out  a notice  to  several  individuals  and 
groups  that  have  supported  winter  needs.  I am  sharing  that  notice  with 
all  readers  and  asking  you  to  please  let  this  space  help  you  help  our 
Peoples . 

Greetings 

This  brief  email  is  being  sent  as  winter  nears. 

I distribute  a newsletter,  Wotanging  Ikchej  and  each  year 
before  winter  sets  in  through  the  first  of  January  I run 
names,  addresses  and  needs  of  our  elders  and  children  throughout 
Indian  Country.  I don't  draw  any  lines  such  as  rez/urban.  If 
there  is  a need,  it's  included. 

Send  the  contact  name,  address,  phone,  email,  website 
(or  as  much  as  you  can) 

Include  the  need  (clothing,  toys  for  kids,  food,  fuel  money...) 

If  there  is  a limited  run  (like  now  to  two  weeks  before  Christmas) 
include  that. 

Send  your  information  to:  gars@speakeasy.net 

Please  make  the  subject:  WINTER  HELP  (all  caps) 

Get  this  information  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Spread  the  word.  I will 
also  copy  whatever  I run  in  Wotanging  Ikche  to  some  of  the  Mailing 
Lists  I'm  on,  like  RezLife,  NDNAIM,  Rez_LIfe,  FrostysAmerlndian . . . 

Thanks, 

gary 


The  first  response  came  from  our  Mohawk  brother.  Frosty  Deere. 

It  is  an  important  need  to  those  Mohawk  who  call  Kahnawake  home. 

Date:  Thu,  30  Sep  2004  19:52:51  -0400 
From:  "Frosty"  <frosty@kahonwes . com> 

Sub j : Re:  Winter  Needs  Rez  & Urban 

http: //www. tewateiahsatakaritat . com/pool/ 

Maybe  you  could  include  the  above  address,  it  explains  everything. 
The  Kahnawake  Pool  Project 


What  happened  to  the  Current  pool? 

Its  old,  out  dated,  broken  and  cant  be  used  in  the  middle  of  winter. 


How  can  people  help? 

Well  you  can  either  buy  a raffle  ticket,  donate  money,  or  help  find 
people  to  donate  money  for  the  pool. 

How  can  I help  ? 

Well  their  are  number  of  ways,  one  is  just  send  a dollar  to  Indoor 
Pool  Project,  Box  821,  Kahnawake  Quebec  10L-1B0. 

Take  a collection  where  you  work. 

Get  the  company  where  you  work  to  donate. 

Spread  the  word  to  as  many  people  you  know  that  can  afford  a dollar 
or  more. 


Contacts : 

Ronald  Deere  aka  Frosty 
E-mail  Address(es): 
f rosty@f rostys . qc . ca 
f rosty@kahonwes . com 


Mackenzie  Whyte 
E-mail  Address: 
mackenziew@mck.ca 

Lou  Ann  Stacey 
E-mail  Address: 
louanns@mck. ca 


Date:  Sunday,  October  10,  2004  04:16  pm 
From:  Lisa  <lisamarie59@hotmail . com> 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 

Greetings  everyone. 

Happy  Fall  ! The  cooler  weather  is  setting  in.  Elections 
are  next  month,  get  out  an  vote.  We  still  need  to  believe  that  our 
votes  count.  Two  important  votes  next  month,  not  only  for  the  U.S. 
President  but  for  all  you  Pine  Ridge  tribal  members  your  presidential 
election.  "VOTE" 

TOY  DRIVE  : Leonard  wanted  us  to  kick  off  the  x-mas  toy  drive  for 
Oglala.  Grandmother  Roselyn  will  be  hosting  this  event  again  this 
year.  "NEW"  toys  will  be  accepted  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Clothing  items  that  are  always  needed  such  as  socks,  stocking  caps, 
gloves,  shoes  and  underware  (new)  will  be  given  to  the  Loneman 
School  Nurse  to  be  given  on  a "needed"  basis.  Roselyn  says  there 
are  many  children  who  come  to  school  in  the  middle  of  a South  Dakota 
winter  wearing  sandels.  So  the  school  nurse  will  be  able  to  handle 
these  items  better  as  needed.  Roselyn  will  also  accept  Wal-Mart  and 
K-mart  gift  cards.  These  will  help  with  specific  items  that  she  can 
purchase.  Everything  should  be  mailed  directly  to  Roselyn' s house. 

Roselyn  Tumping  Bull 
PO  Box  207 
Oglala,  SD  57764 
(605)  867-2231 

(Note:  FYI:  Grandmother  Roselyn' s will  be  celebrating  a birthday  in 
Nov.  I could  be  off  on  this  a day  but  I think  it  is  Nov  15,  and  she 
will  be  74. ) 


Date:  Tuesday,  October  12,  2004  01:25  pm 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Winter  Needs 

Greetings  Gary, 

Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children  (HYS)  is  working  on  a new  winter 
project  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  MT.  I will  send  you  the 


request  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  I pray  that  once  again  many  people  will 
send  help  to  all  the  places  with  children,  elders  and  families  in  need  of 
support . 

We  do  have  a Christmas  catalogue  which  is  ready  for  people  who  wish  to 
order  First  Nations  art  and  crafts  items.  These  items  make  very  nice  gifts 
for  Christmas.  They  are  authentic  First  Nations  artwork  and  items  like 
horsehair  hatbands  or  belts  can  also  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  ALL  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  used  to  help  the  elders  and 
children  in  need.  The  founder  of  FIYS  is  Northern  Cheyenne  and  our  contacts 
on  the  reservation  are  Northern  Cheyenne  also. 

It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  if  you  could  regularly  enclose  the  url 
to  the  FIYS  catalogue  in  your  newsletter. 

FIYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc rafts . html 

"Flonor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
Thank  you  for  your  message  and  continued  support. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you  and  Janet, 

Respectfully, 

Brigitte 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
"Flonor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ stopabuse . html 
Adult  Children  of  Child  Abuse 

http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/ adult_children_of_child_abuse/ 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc raft s . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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"RE : Thanksgiving:  The  Memory, 

Date:  Monday,  November  22,  2004  10:00  AM 
From:  Danet  Smith  [owlstar@bellsouth.net] 

Sub  j : A Thanksgiving  story:  Discovering  the  'Memory,  Myth  & Meaning' 
------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" THANKSGIVING  MYTH" 

http: //www. milforddailynews . com/artsCulture/view. bg?articleid=60282 
A Thanksgiving  story:  Discovering  the  'Memory,  Myth  & Meaning' 
of  American  holiday  at  Plimoth  Plantation 
By  Chris  Bergeron  / News  Staff  Writer 
November  21,  2004 

Nearly  everything  your  ninth-grade  history  teacher  taught  you  about 
Thanksgiving  was  wrong,  including  the  roast  turkey. 

Pilgrims  and  Native  American  never  gathered  around  a long  banquet  table 
in  the  Plymouth  woods  one  November  day  for  a feast  that  would  become  a 
national  tradition. 

No  tall  hats  with  buckles.  No  feathered  headdresses.  No  ladies  in 
ruffled  blouses  serving  butternut  squash.  Probably  no  gobblers. 

Whatever  happened  that  autumn  in  1621  has  grown  from  a nearly  forgotten 
encounter  between  two  races  into  a beloved  holiday  that's  distorted 
history  and  the  people  who  lived  it. 

Hungry  for  truth? 

Then  visit  Plimoth  Plantation  for  "Thanksgiving:  Memory,  Myth  & Meaning," 
a fascinating  exhibit  about  the  origins  of  this  misunderstood  event  and  its 
impact  on  the  Wampanoag  participants. 

"We're  trying  to  show  both  sides  of  the  Thanksgiving  story,"  said  Karin 
Goldstein,  curator  of  original  collections,  "and  how  it's  been 
reinterpreted  to  suit  the  needs  of  present  times." 

Organized  by  museum  staff,  the  exhibit  includes  historic  documents,  rare 
artifacts,  striking  art  and  photographs  and  a videotaped  re-enactment  that 
brings  history  alive. 

The  exhibit  clarifies  the  roles  played  by  original  participants, 

Wampanoag  leader,  or  sachem,  Massasoit  and  Pilgrim  chronicler  Edward 
Winslow,  and  later  popularizers  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  made  Thanksgiving  a 
national  holiday,  and  Norman  Rockwell  and  other  artists  who  shaped  public 
sentiment  about  it. 

It  explores  history  by  peeling  away  layers  of  popular  culture  to 
rediscover  truths  that  deserve  to  be  known. 

At  its  best,  the  exhibit  celebrates  a Wampanoag  culture  that  survived 
four  centuries  of  displacement  and  trivialization  of  its  role  in  events 
that  inspired  the  holiday. 

The  national  holiday  now  symbolized  by  family  dinners  and  football 
grudge  matches  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  1621  feast  from  which  it  sprung. 

As  Goldstein  explained,  the  only  account  of  that  event  was  Winslow's 
brief  description  of  pilgrims'  first  harvest  celebration  which  drew  some 
unexpected  guests. 

"Our  harvest  being  gotten  in,  our  governor  sent  four  men  on  fowling  that 
we  so  might  after  a more  special  manner  rejoice  together,  after  we  had 
gathered  the  fruit  of  our  labors,"  Winslow  wrote  in  a letter  later 
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published  as  "Mount's  Relation"  in  1622. 

After  a disastrous  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  the  colony,  which 
included  about  30  men  and  22  women  and  children,  held  its  harvest  feast 
some  time  in  the  autumn. 

For  reasons  that  remain  unclear,  Wampanoag  leader  Massasoit  arrived 
"with  some  ninety  men,  whom  for  three  days  we  entertained  and  feasted  and 
they  went  out  and  killed  five  deer  which  they  brought  to  the  Plantation," 
concluded  Winslow  who  became  the  colony's  third  governor. 

Winslow's  account  was  forgotten  for  two  centuries  until  it  was  revived 
with  improbable  consequences  in  the  mid-19th  century. 

The  exhibit  is  about  history  lost  --  and  found. 

It  begins  with  a brilliant  billboard-size  mural  by  Gary  Meeches  of 
Massasoit,  a title  given  to  the  man  called  "Yellow  Feather"  by  his  people. 

There  is  a 400-year-old  ceramic  pot  used  by  the  original  inhabitants  to 
store  food.  And  there  are  paintings,  engravings  by  Currier  & Ives  and 
photos  that  explain  how  an  accidental  meeting  between  very  different 
peoples  took  on  a meaning  it  never  had. 

It's  a story  of  prejudice  and  sentimentality  often  outstripping  history. 

Food  historian  Kathleen  Curtin,  who  ensures  the  authenticity  of  meals 
served  at  the  Plantation,  said  evidence  suggests  celebratory  feasts  were 
repeated  intermittently. 

After  the  first  banquet.  Pilgrims  observed  a day  of  Thanksgiving  in  1623 
in  1636  to  celebrate  victory  in  the  Pequot  War  and  again  in  1676  to 
celebrate  the  end  of  King  Phillip's  War. 

As  far  as  the  original  menu,  Curtin,  who's  writing  a book  of  Pilgrim 
recipes,  said  "the  only  absolutes"  mentioned  in  the  scarce  records  were 
venison  and  "wild  fowl,"  such  as  geese  and  ducks  probably  shot  on  a nearby 
pond . 

Sorry,  but  she  doesn't  think  turkey  was  served. 

While  much  remains  unknown,  Curtin  said  the  exhibit  represents  "to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  the  best  we  can  come  up  with." 

The  "first  Thanksgiving"  myth  took  on  a life  of  its  own  in  1841  --  220 
years  after  the  initial  event  --  when  historian  Alexander  Young  cited 
Winslow's  account  as  the  forerunner  for  a special  New  England  holiday. 

Using  documents  and  popular  images,  the  exhibit  shows  how  a mid-19th 
century  version  of  Martha  Stewart  named  Sarah  Dosepha  Hale,  who  edited 
"Godey's  Lady's  Book,"  campaigned  through  her  magazine  for  a national 
holiday  to  promote  her  ideal  of  women  as  the  center  of  family  life. 

She  described  Thanksgiving  as  a "religious  and  domestic  holiday  (that) 
belongs  to  the  altar  and  the  heart,  at  which  women  should  ever  be  present, 
(to)  sanctify  it  to  acts  of  piety,  charity  and  domestic  love." 

While  several  states  celebrated  their  own  version  of  Thanksgiving  on 
different  dates  for  different  reasons,  Hale's  call  for  a national  holiday 
found  an  unlikely  ally  in  Lincoln. 

Bogged  down  in  a brutal  war,  the  president  finally  acted  on  Hale's 
repeated  petitions,  proclaiming  a "National  Day  of  Thanksgiving"  in 
November  1863  to  unify  a divided  union  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Yet,  decades  passed  before  Thanksgiving  morphed  into  the  holiday 
juggernaut  it's  become  today. 

Too  bad  that  idealized  American  holiday  rarely  includes  Wampanoags. 

Looking  back  at  its  course,  the  Wampanoag,  which  means  "People  of  the 
Light,"  don't  have  a lot  to  celebrate. 

A wall  sign  on  a gallery,  "Warning  --  Stereotypes  Ahead,"  prepares 
visitors  for  a series  of  19th  century  images  that  portrayed  Native 
Americans  as  savages  or  incidental  participants. 

A cartoon  from  an  1890  Life  magazine  shows  Indians  ambushing  Pilgrims. 

An  image  from  an  English  history  book  celebrates  the  burning  of  a Native 
American  village. 

By  the  20th  century,  the  destruction  of  American  Indian  culture  was 
treated  ironically  in  a New  Yorker  cartoon.  "I  love  the  way  you  make  nice 
yams,"  a matron  tells  a costumed  figure.  "You'll  give  me  the  recipe  before 
your  culture  is  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth?" 

Later  images  represented  Thanksgiving  as  the  epitome  of  familial 
solidarity  --  for  whites. 

For  many  Americans,  Rockwell's  enormously  popular  image  of  Thanksgiving, 


"Freedom  from  Want/'  suggests  in  the  midst  of  World  War  II,  the  ideal  of  a 
unified  family  as  a bastion  of  moral  strength. 

Like  the  stuffing  and  cranberries  served  with  your  turkey  dinner,  the 
140-acre  Plimoth  Plantation  village  lends  the  exhibit  an  air  of  historical 
authenticity  that  makes  it  special. 

For  9-year-old  visitor  Alexandra  Provencall,  that  meant  meeting  Native 
Americans  at  the  nearby  Hobbamock  Homesite  which  recreates  Wampanoag 
culture  at  the  time  of  its  meeting  with  European  settlers. 

On  a sunny  Wednesday  morning,  she  traveled  with  schoolmates  from 
Northampton,  N . H . , to  visit  the  "living  history  museum"  that  replicates 
life  in  1628. 

"We  sort  of  realized  things  were  different  from  the  movies,"  said  the 
bright-eyed  fourth-grader.  "I  see  Indians  in  a different  way,  more 
positive  than  in  books." 

Fler  pal,  Rachel  Kelley,  crinkled  her  nose  to  report  she'd  seen  a skinned 
deer. 

At  the  village  site,  Darrel  Wixon  showed  young  visitors  how  his 
Wampanoag  ancestors  found  practical  uses  for  nearly  every  part  of  a deer's 
body. 

The  burly  Mashpee  resident  told  children  he'd  saved  the  skull  and  brain 
"to  make  an  offering  to  the  earth." 

Mohawk  David  King,  who  plays  the  role  of  a Wampanoag,  showed  young 
visitors  how  his  forebears  made  canoes. 

Fie  hopes  the  exhibit  "has  a profound  effect  by  correcting  stereotypes 
that've  existed  for  hundreds  of  years." 

"People  still  view  us  as  savage,  without  culture.  We  were  a nation  of 
people  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  peaceful,"  said  King.  "I'd  like  people 
to  recognize  our  deep  connections  to  the  earth  and  sense  of  harmony  with 
the  natural  world." 

Plimoth  Plantation  is  located  off  Rte.  3 South  in  Plymouth.  Facilities 
include  a modern  center  with  theaters,  specialty  shows,  cafeteria,  dining 
courtyard  and  private  facility  rooms. 

It  is  open  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  March  27  through  Nov.  28. 

Tickets  are  available  for  Plimoth  Plantation,  the  Mayflower  II  or  in 
combination . 

Plimoth  Plantation:  adults,  $20;  seniors  (62+),  $18;  children,  $12. 
Mayflower  II:  adults,  $8;  seniors,  $7;  children,  $6. 

Combination:  adults,  $22;  seniors,  $20;  children,  $14. 

Eat  like  the  Pilgrims 

Enjoy  a Thanksgiving  style  meal  at  Plimoth  Plantation.  The  following 
eating  options  are  available  for  the  Thanksgiving  season: 

# Thursday,  Nov.  25:  All  day  courtyard  Celebration. 

No  reservations  required.  A la  carte  selection  of  clam  chowder, 
deli  sandwiches,  baked  breads  and  muffins,  apple  cider  and  cocktails. 
Thanksgiving  buffet:  All  seatings  sold  out. 

# Friday,  Nov.  26  at  noon  and  3 p.m:  "Eat  Like  a Pilgrim."  A family  style 
meal  of  cheate  bread  and  Butter,  sliced  turkey,  stewed  pompion,  Indian 
pudding  and  apple  cider. 

Adults,  $35.95;  children  under  12,  $25.75. 

Call  800-262-9356,  ext.  8364,  8365  or  8366. 

"RE : Thanksgiving  rife  with  negative  Stereotypes"  

Date:  Wednesday,  November  17,  2004  10:23  AM 
From:  Danet  Smith  [owlstartrading@speakeasy.net] 

Sub j : Thanksgiving  rife  with  negative  stereotypes  of  Native  Americans 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="THANKSGIVING : NEGATIVE  IMAGES" 

http: //www. stanforddaily. com/tempo ?page=content&r epos it ory =000 

Thanksgiving  holiday  rife  with  negative  stereotypes  of  Native  Americans 
November  17,  2004 

Because  November  is  American  Indian  Fleritage  Month,  we  want  to  share 


with  the  greater  Stanford  campus  known  issues  and  events  that  are 
currently  affecting  our  Native  community  here  on  the  Farm.  As  early  as 
1915,  there  was  a nationwide  push  for  a holiday  observing  the  "First 
Americans,"  even  though  Native  Americans  were  not  granted  citizenship 
until  1924. 

Although  countless  Native  leaders  throughout  the  decades  championed  the 
cause,  it  was  not  until  President  George  H.W.  Bush  signed  a joint 
resolution  in  1990  that  November  would  be  the  designated  month  that 
American  Indian  heritage  would  be  recognized. 

In  1994,  President  Bill  Clinton  began  the  trend  of  re-issuing  the 
national  recognition  each  year  of  American  Indians.  This  year,  the  theme 
for  American  Indian  Heritage  Month  is  "Celebrating  Our  Strengths."  This 
past  Nov.  2 not  only  marked  one  of  the  most  important  election  days  in 
history,  but  it  also  marked  the  80th  anniversary  of  American  Indians 
being  granted  the  right  to  vote. 

The  Stanford  American  Indian  Organization  has  made  several  strides  to 
publicize  the  importance  of  our  culture  and  highlight  our  presence  on 
this  campus  throughout  this  month,  as  it  holds  special  significance  for 
our  community.  The  acclaimed  Native  American  poet,  Simon  Ortiz,  agreed 
to  speak  and  share  his  life  experiences  and  work  at  Stanford  on  Nov.  17 
and  18. 

He  played  an  integral  role  throughout  the  Native  American  Renaissance 
and  is  still  a leader  in  Native  American  politics  and  the  arts.  Ortiz  is 
holding  a reading  of  his  works  on  Nov.  17  at  7 p.m.  in  the  Old  Union 
Ballroom  directly  across  from  the  A3C. 

Additionally,  he  will  be  holding  a writing  workshop  on  Nov.  18  at  4 p.m. 
in  the  Native  American  Cultural  Center.  Other  events  we  have  in  the 
works  are  a dinner  and  question  and  answer  session  with  political 
activist  Rigoberta  Menchu  and  the  Intertribal  "Un-Thanksgiving"  Feast  in 
Oakland . 

This  time  of  year  can  be  disheartening  to  our  community  because  of  the 
Native  stereotypes  that  surround  the  Thanksgiving  holiday.  Sadly,  the 
abbreviated  elementary  school  history  lessons  have  left  a perception  of 
Native  people  that  is  untrue  of  most  tribes  and  watered  down  to  the 
extent  of  degradation. 

However,  the  realities  of  the  early  "Thanksgiving"  feasts  would 
disillusion  young  children,  so  over  time,  the  stories  have  been  doctored 
to  highlight  an  episode  of  integration  - Pilgrims  and  Natives  getting 
along  and  eating  dinner.  Children  are  not  taught  the  tribes  of  the 
surrounding  areas  called  Pilgrims  the  "Cutthroat  People"  in  their 
various  languages  because  of  the  massacre  of  Native  elders,  women  and 
children  carrying  food  baskets  at  the  second  "Thanksgiving." 

Oversimplifying  the  actions  and  realities  of  American  history  to 
schoolchildren  is  wrong,  and  it  has  infiltrated  the  American  mainstream, 
including  Stanford.  The  "Indian"  was  the  University's  mascot  for  42 
years  until  1972,  when  55  Native  students  and  staff  petitioned  President 
Lyman  to  remove  any  and  all  "Indian"  images  as  the  mascot  of  this 
university.  The  ASSU  and  University  officials  supported  Native  students 
and  the  newly  formed  SAIO  in  this  cause  by  voting  against  reinstatement 
of  the  "Indian"  mascot  in  subsequent  years. 

Unfortunately,  some  students  groups  have  yet  to  realize  the  racist, 
stereotypical  - not  to  mention  - hurtful  effects  of  continuing  to  use 
the  "Stanford  Indian."  The  Stanford  Review  is  one  such  group.  With  the 
re-appearance  of  their  so-called  "Smoke  Signals"  column  complete  with  a 
grotesque  caricature  of  the  "Stanford  Chief, " the  staff  of  The  Review 
has  refused  to  discontinue  its  use  since  lanuary  of  this  year  despite 
numerous  requests,  petitions  and  individual  meetings. 

Our  Native  community  at  Stanford  may  be  small  in  comparison  to  others, 
but  that  does  not  mean  we  do  not  deserve  equal  respect.  We  are  proud  of 
our  culture  and  heritage,  just  as  we  hope  that  you  are,  but  we  cannot 
allow  individual,  personal  prides  to  cloud  the  value  of  those  around  us. 

So  please  think  twice  about  those  Native  stereotypes  that  are  in 
full-force  this  holiday  season,  which  so  ironically  coincides  with 
American  Indian  Heritage  month  - you  may  come  across  them  within  the 
confines  of  Campus  Drive.  Thank  you. 


Senior  Amanda  Burley  and  Junior  Jackson  Brossy,  are  the  SAIO  co-chairs. 
E-mail  them  at  aburley@stanford.edu  and  jbrossy@stanford.edu. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Stanford  Daily  Publishing  Corporation. 
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Posted:  November  19,  2004 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - When  the  call  went  out  for  food  for  the  homeless  in 
Albuquerque,  one  reader  responded  quickly  with  a pot  of  elk  stew. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  Speaker  Lawrence  T.  Morgan,  representing 
Iyanbito  and  Pinedale,  was  personally  delivering  turkeys  to  families  in 
rural  parts  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

The  turkeys  for  Navajo  families  came  as  a gift  of  thanks  for  spiritual 
help  from  a Colorado  couple  who  received  help  from  Navajos  when  they 
needed  it  most. 

Thomas  and  Gloria  Brennan  explained  that  they  bought  two  handmade 
crosses  from  Navajos  in  Utah  in  1999.  In  a letter  to  the  Navajo  Nation 
Council,  Thomas  said  the  Navajo  men  sang  Brennan  a spiritual  song,  and  his 
life  began  to  change  for  the  better. 

The  Brennans  said  they  have  been  helping  with  donations  in  South  Dakota 
and  now  want  to  give  a gift  of  appreciation  for  the  Navajo  people  and 
culture. 

"For  the  kindness  extended  to  Gloria  and  I at  the  rest  area,  by  the 
Navajo  men,  and  our  crosses  that  have  given  us  a wonderful,  happy  and 
healthy  life,  Gloria  and  I both  feel  we  want  to  give  the  Navajo  people 
something  back,"  Thomas  said. 

With  the  help  of  volunteers.  Speaker  Morgan  delivered  turkeys  first  to 
Ganado  and  Klagetoh  in  Arizona.  Then  the  crew  made  their  way  to  Kinlichee 
Chapter,  Ariz.,  where  they  met  up  with  Chapter  President  Christine  Wallace 
to  deliver  turkeys  to  rural  parts  of  Kinlichee. 

Karen  Francis,  public  information  officer  for  the  Navajo  Nation  Council, 
said  the  snow  began  to  fall  lightly  as  the  crew  made  its  way  past  the 
thick  trees  in  Kinlichee.  Driving  on  slippery  dirt  roads,  they  were  met 
with  smiling  faces  as  they  delivered  a turkey  to  Kinlichee  Fleadstart. 

Then,  the  turkey  giveaway  crew  went  to  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.  to  deliver  a 
turkey  to  a single  mother  with  eight  children.  By  that  time,  the  sun  was 
setting  and  the  crew  had  not  hit  the  New  Mexico  side  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 
Then,  they  took  off  for  New  Mexico  and  the  Navajo  communities  of  Rock 
Springs  and  Tohlakai.  After  giving  away  several  turkeys  in  Tohlakai, 
Speaker  Morgan  finally  headed  to  one  of  his  own  chapters,  Iyanbito. 

With  thanks  to  the  Brennans,  Speaker  Morgan  said,  "The  turkeys  were 
handed  out  to  people  who  would  benefit  most  from  their  kindness."  Joining 
the  effort  were  Navajo  Nation  TV  5,  Division  of  Social  Services  Ganado 
Sub-office,  Kinlichee  Chapter  officials  and  Kinlichee  Flead  Start. 

Meanwhile  in  Albuquerque,  First  Nations  North  and  South  was  preparing 
their  4th  annual  "Celebrating  Survival"  for  Nov.  25,  at  the  Albuquerque 
Indian  Center. 

"Celebrating  Survival"  is  held  in  contrast  to  the  United  States' 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  exposes  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Thanksgiving  was 
founded  on  massacres  and  the  Pilgrims'  exploitation  of  indigenous  peoples. 

First  Nations  North  and  South  founder  Eulynda  Benalli,  Navajo,  founded 
the  organization  to  bring  together  indigenous  from  the  north  and  south  and 
coordinates  indigenous  delegations  to  Chiapas. 

"Celebrating  Survival"  coordinators  Benalli  and  Steve  Ranieri  called  on 


families  to  bring  fry  bread,  tortillas,  mutton  stew,  chile  stew  and  oven 
bread  to  the  Albuquerque  Indian  Center  for  the  celebration.  Blankets  and 
socks  were  also  collected  for  the  homeless. 

Each  year,  indigenous  homeless  arrive  early  for  the  sunrise  prayer  and 
coffee,  gathering  together  in  the  warm  place. 

"Dust  come  make  a fire  outside  and  make  fry  bread  and  tortillas  - they 
love  it  and  they  miss  it."  Benalli  said. 

For  more  information,  call  Steve  Ranieri  at  (505)  341-9514 
or  Eulynda  and  David  at  (505)  344-6492. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Kahnawakehro:non  Wounded  in  Iraq 
By:  Kenneth  L.  Williams 
November  12,  2004 

Yesterday,  The  Eastern  Door  received  word  that  Lance  Corporal  Darren  Paul, 
serving  with  the  U.S.  Marines  1st  Battalion  in  Fallujah,  had  been  wounded 
in  battle.  This  report  was  quickly  confirmed  by  Paul's  mother  Carlene 
Cross,  who  said  that  her  son  had  suffered  a shrapnel  would  to  the  stomack 
either  late  Sunday  night  or  early  Monday  morning.  Though  the  actual  extent 
of  Paul's  injuries  were  not  know  as  of  the  newspaper's  deadline,  he  was 
able  to  call  home  on  his  own  at  around  4:30  a.m.,  this  past  Wednesday. 

Cross  relayed  some  of  the  details  of  Paul's  message.  Apparently  still 
somewhat  groggy  after  undergoing  surgery  in  Baghdad  on  Monday,  he  told  his 
mother  that  he  would  be  fine,  and  that  he  was  waiting  to  be  told  where  he 
would  be  sent  for  further  medical  care  - either  to  Germany,  or  directly  to 
the  U.S.  . 

According  to  mainstream  media  reports,  the  fighting  in  Fallujah  (roughly 
50  kilometres  west  of  Baghdad)  is  part  of  a major  offensive  on  that  city, 
involving  some  10,000  American  soldiers  and  Marines.  Since  the  advance  on 
Fallujah  began  earlier  this  week,  over  200  wounded  American  troops  have 
been  evacuated  to  Europe.  Reports  also  say  that  18  American  troops  had 
been  killed,  as  were  some  600  enemy  extremists. 

Following  her  brief  interview  with  this  publication.  Cross  went  to  the 
American  Consulate  to  gather  more  information  about  her  son's  condition 
and  impending  homecoming.  Flowever,  an  ironic  twist  presented  itself  as 
yesterday  was  in  fact  Remembrance  Day.  Said  irony  was  that  many  public 
offices  were  closed  because  of  the  holiday  honouring  veterans,  and  as  a 
result.  Cross  was  unable  to  get  nay  information  about  her  serviceman  son 
at  that  time. 

Meanwhile,  updates  on  Paul's  condition  and  circumstances  are  certain  to 
follow  once  more  information  becomes  available. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Eastern  Door,  Kahnawake  Mohawk  Territory. 
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Fallen  soldier  remembered 


By  Jomay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
November  21,  2004 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - For  more  than  a year.  Barb  Strikes  Enemy  Turner  has  coped 
with  the  loss  of  her  nephew,  Pfc.  Sheldon  "Wanbli  Ohitika"  (Brave  Eagle) 
Hawk  Eagle.  On  Saturday,  she  took  time  at  a memorial  to  remember  his 
bravery,  his  humor  and  his  place  in  her  life.  "I  miss  him  so  much,"  Turner 
said.  "My  heart  heals  every  day,  but  it's  not  easy." 

Hawk  Eagle,  21,  was  one  of  17  soldiers  killed  Nov.  15,  2003,  when  two 
Army  Blackhawk  helicopters  collided  over  Mosul,  Iraq.  He  was  part  of  the 
Charlie  Battery  1st  Battalion  320th  Field  Artillery  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division . 

Frankie  Hawk  Eagle,  23,  Hawk  Eagle's  sister  and  only  sibling,  sat  in  the 
front  row  of  the  auditorium,  her  13-week-old  son  on  her  lap.  She 
graciously  shook  hands  with  hundreds  of  tribal  members,  hugging  and 
thanking  them  for  their  good  wishes. 

Asked  if  the  year  has  made  Hawk  Eagle's  loss  any  easier,  she  shook  her 
head  ' no . ' 

A service,  memorial  and  double-elimination  basketball  tournament  were 
part  of  the  tribute  the  Hawk  Eagle  family  and  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 
paid  to  Hawk  Eagle's  memory. 

Hundreds  attended  the  memorial  service  at  the  Cheyenne-Eagle  Butte  Upper 
Elementary  School  gymnasium. 

Harold  Frazier,  tribal  chairman,  recalled  the  initial  shock  he  felt  a 
year  ago  when  he  learned  of  Hawk  Eagle's  death  while  Frazier  attended  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

"On  a per  capita  basis,  more  Indians  serve  in  the  military  than  any 
other  race  or  minority,"  Frazier  said.  About  90  men  and  women  from  the 
Eagle  Butte  community  and  tribe  are  currently  serving  in  the  military  here 
and  abroad,  he  said.  Hawk  Eagle  was  one  of  the  first  tribal  members  to  die. 

A fellow  soldier,  Sgt.  Joshua  Forbess,  27,  101st  Airborne  Division, 
arrived  Saturday  in  Eagle  Butte  from  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  wearing  desert 
fatigues  and  a black  beret.  He  was  Hawk  Eagle's  first-line  supervisor  and 
one  of  five  survivors  of  the  fatal  crash  that  took  Hawk  Eagle's  life. 

Fire  has  burned  away  Forbess'  right  ear,  most  of  his  nose,  the  crown  of 
his  head  and  scalp.  He  said  that  11  percent  of  his  body  - including  areas 
on  his  head,  face,  right  arm  and  shoulder  - were  burned.  But  Forbess  said 
he  wanted  to  attend  the  service  in  Eagle  Butte  to  talk  to  the  family  and 
let  them  know  about  Hawk  Eagle's  courage,  valor  and  his  love  of  humor. 

"I  knew  him  from  the  time  he  arrived  in  Charlie  Battery  at  Fort  Campbell 
until  Nov.  15,"  Forbess  said. 

Hawk  Eagle  volunteered  for  extra  foot  and  vehicle  patrols.  The  highly 
trained  Eagle  Butte  soldier  was  observant  and  courageous,  Forbess  said. 

The  group  was  as  ready  as  possible  for  any  mission  they  may  have  drawn,  he 
said . 

Forbess  has  a vague  memory  of  Veterans  Day  last  year,  but  not  much  else. 

"I  can  remember  why  I had  more  people  with  me,  but  other  than  that, 
nothing,"  he  said.  "The  hardest  part  for  me  was  the  emotional  and  mental 
side.  I lost  my  whole  section  in  three  weeks." 

Barb  Strikes  Enemy  Turner  recalls  seeing  Forbess  at  a memorial  service 
in  Fort  Campbell. 

"I  felt  so  heartbroken  when  I saw  him,"  she  said.  "I  wanted  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say. " 

Turner  said  that  Hawk  Eagle's  family  has  heard  of  his  compassion  from 
other  soldiers  who  knew  him.  A quiet  man,  he  was  willing  to  give 
everything  he  had  unconditionally,  she  said. 

"In  the  water  lines,  he  would  wait  and  get  his  share  only  after  everyone 
had  finished,"  she  said.  The  officers  told  her  family  that  Hawk  Eagle  was 
always  looking  out  for  others  in  the  military,  just  as  he  did  when  he 
lived  with  the  family,  she  said. 

Hawk  Eagle's  parents,  Bernice  and  Allen  Hawk  Eagle,  died  several  years 
ago.  He  was  raised  by  his  aunt  and  uncle,  Bernadine  and  Harvey  Hawk  Eagle 
of  Eagle  Butte. 

Turner  said  there  isn't  a day  she  didn't  wish  that  Hawk  Eagle  were  here 
to  share  family  events,  especially  with  his  sister,  Frankie. 

"It's  comforting  that  people  care,"  she  said.  "He  was  a quiet  man,  but 


now,  he's  known  everywhere.  When  I think  of  him  and  his  quiet  ways,  I 
often  wonder  what  he  would  think  of  all  this  attention,"  she  said. 

Turner  once  wished  that  time  would  stand  still  for  a short  time  so  that 
Frankie  and  the  family  had  time  to  heal  from  the  pain  and  shock. 

"Life  doesn't  stand  still,  and  her  life  is  moving  on,"  Turner  said.  "It 
helps  us  in  the  end  to  move  on  and  to  heal." 

Contact  Jomay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Blackfeet  tribe  lays  claim  to  park  land 
By  MICHAEL  JAMISON 
Missoulian 
November  16,  2004 

BROWNING  - More  than  a century  ago,  Montana's  Blackfeet  Indian  Nation 
lost  a sprawling  expanse  of  sacred  land.  Today  they  begin  the  process  of 
getting  it  back. 

"The  Badger-Two  Medicine  area  is  important  traditionally,"  said  John 
Murray,  the  tribe's  historic  preservation  officer.  "It's  land  that  we've 
used  historically,  and  that  we  still  use  today." 

Trouble  is,  others  want  to  use  it,  too  - namely,  developers  looking  for 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

Tribal  officials  are  to  meet  today  at  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  they 
hold  sacred,  dressed  in  traditional  regalia,  gathering  to  announce  a 
tribal  proclamation  calling  for  "the  return  of  the  Badger-Two  Medicine  to 
the  Blackfeet  people,  the  rightful  owner  of  the  Badger-Two  Medicine." 

The  issue  traces  back  to  Oct.  17,  1855,  when  Congress  ratified  a treaty 
giving  the  Blackfeet  a big  chunk  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  from  Wyoming 
to  well  into  Canada.  Almost  immediately,  the  federal  government  began 
whittling  away  at  the  treaty  lands. 

In  1896,  an  agreement  was  signed  regarding  lands  east  of  the  Continental 
Divide  from  the  Canadian  border  through  what  is  now  Glacier  National  Park 
and  on  south.  The  federal  government  maintains  the  Blackfeet  ceded  over 
the  lands  in  that  agreement,  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest  now 
manages  the  Badger-Two  Medicine. 

But  the  tribe  has  long  held  that  the  agreement  was  only  a 99-year  lease, 
and  only  covered  the  rocky  strip  above  treeline  and  below  the  Divide. 

"We  never  agreed  to  a permanent  ceding  of  the  land,"  Murray  said.  "The 
old  people  always  believed  it  was  a lease.  They  always  maintained  the 
tribe  still  owned  it." 

If  the  elders  are  right,  the  eastern  half  of  Glacier  National  Park 
actually  belongs  to  the  Blackfeet  and  the  Badger-Two  Medicine  (named  for 
two  primary  rivers  that  run  through  it)  actually  belongs  to  the  tribe. 

In  the  proclamation  to  be  announced  today,  Blackfeet  tribal  leaders 
including  three  Blackfoot  tribes  in  Canada  lay  out  the  case  that  the  area 
is  "a  critical  part  of  our  oral  history,  creation  stories  and  ceremonies," 
that  it  was,  and  remains,  "vital  to  the  religious,  cultural  and 
subsistence  survival  of  the  Blackfoot  people." 

Specifically,  the  proclamation  establishes  five  courses  of  action  to 
which  tribal  leaders  have  committed. 

First,  they  will  "vigorously  oppose"  any  development  proposals.  Second, 
they  will  work  to  become  co-managers  of  the  land,  alongside  the  federal 
government.  Also,  they  will  work  to  return  ownership  of  the  land  to  the 


tribe.  And  they  will  support  Congress  in  attempts  to  transfer  oil  and  gas 
leases  to  other  places,  and  to  return  sacred  lands  to  the  tribe.  "We're  a 
sovereign  nation,"  Murray  said,  "and  with  this  we're  exercising  our 
sovereignty. " 

It  is  part  of  a strategy  that  began  nearly  a year  ago,  he  said,  when  the 
Forest  Service  asked  the  tribe  for  comments  on  a drilling  proposal  located 
in  Hall  Creek,  just  south  of  Glacier  National  Park. 

Previously,  the  tribe  had  worked  through  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  to  declare  a "cultural  district"  that  covered  some  90,000 
acres  within  the  130,000-acre  Badger-Two  Medicine. 

Hall  Creek,  however,  fell  outside  the  district,  a fact  that  has  long 
troubled  the  tribe. 

When  the  Forest  Service  came  looking  for  comments  last  January, 

Blackfeet  leaders  used  the  opportunity  to  request  an  expansion  of  the 
cultural  district. 

All  development  is  on  hold  while  that  request  is  reviewed,  and  a draft 
summary  is  due  out  by  year's  end. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Indians  pull  plug  on  state  gaming  deal 
Patricia  Lopez,  Star  Tribune 
November  18,  2004 

In  a harshly  worded  letter  that  accuses  Gov.  Tim  Pawlenty  of  "poisoning 
the  water"  on  negotiations  between  Indian  tribes  and  the  state,  the  head 
of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  on  Wednesday  withdrew  an  earlier  offer  to 
be  a partner  of  the  state  on  joint  gambling  proposals. 

Melanie  Benjamin,  the  band's  chief  executive,  criticized  several  of 
Pawlenty 's  recent  actions,  particularly  his  decision  to  personally  appear 
in  election  ads  for  House  Republican  candidates  that  called  for  Indian 
tribes  to  make  revenue  payments  to  the  state. 

"You  led  a political  smear  campaign,"  Benjamin  wrote,  "in  a deliberate 
attempt  to  turn  undeserved  animosity  toward  Indian  gaming  and  Indian 
people  into  votes  for  Republican  candidates." 

Benjamin,  whose  tribe's  casinos  at  Hinckley  and  Lake  Mille  Lacs  are  the 
second  most  profitable  in  the  state,  had  broken  with  other  tribes  in 
August  to  propose  a joint  partnership  with  the  state.  In  return  for  new 
casino  games  and  simulcast  horse-race  betting,  Benjamin  said  the  tribe 
could  offer  contributions  toward  a Vikings  or  Twins  stadium. 

Benjamin  also  cited  Pawlenty 's  call  for  the  tribes  to  pay  $350  million  a 
year  to  the  state  to  retain  their  monopoly  on  casino  gambling  and  his 
intimation  that  Las  Vegas  casino  interests  might  otherwise  be  waiting  in 
the  wings. 

In  Wednesday's  letter,  Benjamin  said  that  "your  actions  to  politicize 
the  gaming  issue  since  the  Band  came  forward  in  August  have  poisoned  the 
water.  ...  Accordingly,  the  Band  has  decided  to  discontinue  talks  with  you 
and  your  staff  until  you  agree  to  have  reasonable,  serious  and  respectful 
discussions . " 

Dan  McElroy,  Pawlenty' s chief  of  staff  and  point  person  on  gambling, 
said  that  he  had  talked  to  Pawlenty  about  the  letter  and  that  "we  were 
surprised  and  disappointed,  but  our  position  hasn't  changed." 

Pawlenty  is  in  New  Orleans  for  the  Republican  Governors  Association 
meeting  and  could  not  be  reached  for  direct  comment. 

McElroy  said  that  Benjamin's  criticisms  notwithstanding,  "we  believe  we 
should  be  able  to  negotiate  a mutually  beneficial  arrangement.  The 


governor  believes  a change  in  the  relationship  between  the  tribes  and  the 
[state]  government  is  appropriate." 

He  called  "ironic"  Benjamin's  criticism  of  Pawlenty's  role  in  House 
election  ads.  "She's  angry  with  us  for  being  political/'  he  said,  "when 
there's  no  question  the  tribes  were  major  contributors  in  the  last 
election.  I find  that  ironic." 

McElroy  noted  that  Benjamin's  letter  came  a day  after  Indian  tribes  in 
Kansas  had  reached  an  agreement  with  Gov.  Kathleen  Sebelius  on  a proposed 
gambling  compact  that  would  give  the  state  17  percent  of  gambling  proceeds 
Like  Minnesota,  Kansas  had  existing  gambling  compacts  with  no  termination 
date,  but  also  with  no  guarantee  of  exclusivity,  McElroy  said.  The  new 
proposal  also  would  permit  a privately  licensed  racino,  he  said.  The 
agreement  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Kansas  Legislature. 

Canterbury  Park  has  been  seeking  permission  for  a racino  --  a racetrack 
with  casino-style  gambling  --  for  several  years  without  success,  and  the 
proposal  is  expected  to  resurface  when  the  Minnesota  Legislature  convenes 
in  January. 

McElroy  said  he  had  been  touring  the  Mille  Lacs  reservation  on  Tuesday 
and  knew  that  tribal  leaders  were  unhappy  with  Pawlenty's  recent  actions. 

Earlier  clashes 

In  addition  to  his  position  on  Indian  gaming,  Pawlenty  also  incurred  the 
ire  of  Mille  Lacs  leaders  with  his  request  that  the  state  file  an  amicus 
brief  that  supported  Mille  Lacs  County  in  a lawsuit  that  Benjamin  said  was 
"aimed  at  disestablishing  the  Mille  Lacs  reservation  boundaries." 

Wednesday's  letter  is  only  the  most  recent  tongue-lashing  Pawlenty  has 
received  from  Indians.  In  early  October,  Helen  Blue-Redner,  leader  of  the 
Upper  Sioux,  said  in  a letter  to  Pawlenty  that  he  had  "hoodwinked  the 
tribes"  and  that  the  Upper  Sioux  had  "completely  lost  faith  in  your 
administration . " 

McElroy  said  Pawlenty  was  taking  the  comments  with  equanimity.  "We're 
going  forward  to  arrive  at  something  fair  and  competitive,"  McElroy  said. 
"We'll  work  with  the  tribes  who  work  with  us." 

Patricia  Lopez  is  at  plopez@startribune.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Crow  Creek's  Crisis 
November  15,  2004 

The  state  says  their  schools  are  a life-threatening  danger. 

Yet  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservation,  students  have  no  choice  but  to 
keep  going  to  class  as  their  buildings  crumble. 

Two  years  ago  we  showed  you  why  the  schools  are  considered  some  of  the 
most  deteriorated  in  South  Dakota.  Now,  they're  in  even  worse  shape. 

And  it  could  be  years  before  things  get  any  better. 

Schools  are  supposed  to  give  students  the  foundation  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  but  on  the  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservation  the  buildings 
themselves  are  on  shaky  ground.  Years  ago,  they  were  essentially  built 
over  dirt. 

Tribal  chairman  Duane  Big  Eagle  says,  "The  schools  by  all  standards 
shouldn't  be  standing  today.  They  should  be  demolished." 

Their  engineers  tell  administrators  that.  So  does  the  state  fire  marshal 
who  earlier  this  year  labeled  Crow  Creek  schools  a threat  to  life. 

But  on  federal  reservation  land,  the  only  opinions  that  count  are  the 


ones  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Superintendent  Scott  Raue  says,  "And  right  now  they're  saying  our 
buildings  are  solid  enough  to  stand."" 

So  they  stay  open.  And  the  600  students  who  call  themselves  the  Crow 
Creek  Chieftains  face  the  challenge  of  learning  here  every  day. 

Senior  Matt  St.  John  says,  "It's  like  going  back  in  time." 

Senior  Kyle  Merritt  says,  "School's  very  old,  especially  this  school." 

Some  of  these  kids  have  spent  most  of  their  young  lives  in  this 
struggling  system. 

St.  lohn  says,  "Nothing's  changed  since  I've  got  here." 

In  elementary  school,  they  may  be  too  young  to  notice. 

Big  Eagle  says,  "Numerous  crumbling  and  cracks  on  the  wall  on  a daily 
basis . " 

But  the  conditions  don't  escape  everyone's  eyes. 

Big  Eagle  says,  "The  parents  are  always  concerned  that  a wall  will 
collapse  or  a roof  will  cave  in  or  something." 

By  middle  school,  the  kids  move  on  to  modern,  high-tech  modular  units. 
They  were  built  a few  years  ago  after  a wall  at  the  old  middle  school 
caved  in  while  a student  was  being  counseled.  But  even  as  new  as  these 
rooms  look,  they  won't  last  forever. 

Big  Eagle  says,  "They  only  have  a ten-year  life  expectancy." 

Then  there's  the  high  school .. .which  may  be  in  the  worst  shape. 

Big  Eagle  says,  "The  gym's  completely  condemned.  Outer  walls  are 
pulling  apart . " 

They  try  to  keep  the  kids  out  of  here  but  it's  not  easy. 

St.  lohn  says,  "It's  the  only  thing  to  do  out  here.  There's  nothing  else 
to  do  but  go  in  that  gym." 

Even  the  staff  will  tell  you  that  much. 

Raue  asks,  "Where  do  I put  my  PE  classes?  Where  do  I put  my  dorm  kids 
now  that  it's  cold  outside?  They  have  to  have  some  activity." 

And  sometimes,  there's  no  choice  but  to  use  it. 

Raue  says,  "We  had  1500  people  in  a condemned  building  for  graduation." 

The  federal  government  has  said  the  gym  isn't  safe,  but  has  yet  to 
provide  the  2.5  million  dollars  needed  for  a new  one.  Crow  Creek  officials 
have  tried  eight  times  since  January  to  negotiate  emergency  funding. .. and 
each  time  they've  come  back  empty.  So  for  the  second  year  in  a row,  there 
will  be  no  home  basketball  games  in  Crow  Creek.  The  staff  had  told 
students  the  gym  might  be  done  in  time. 

St.  lohn  says,  "I  was  happy  but  in  the  back  of  my  mind  I knew  it  wasn't 
going  to  get  done." 

The  school  itself  is  held  up  by  a brace  that  literally  pulls  the 
building  back  together  as  it  crumbles.  Inside,  the  shop  room  is  far  from 
safe. 

Raue  says,  "This  whole  wall  at  that  is  ready  to  fall.  You  can  see  the 
cracks  on  the  side  there." 

Pipes  break  every  day.  One  summer  the  boiler  room  narrowly  escaped  a 
mess . 

Raue  says,  "We  took  this  and  pushed  the  wall  all  the  way  out,  all  the 
way  out  to  here.  We  painted  it  to  show  how  far  it  got.  We  had  a situation 
where  it  almost  hit  this  because  the  wall  collapsed  in  so  far." 

Crow  Creek  school  is  in  the  top  ten  on  a government  list  of  reservation 
schools  to  be  replaced.  But  money  will  be  slow  in  coming.  By  2007,  they 
hope  to  receive  funding.  The  earliest  construction  could  start  is  2008.  A 
new  gym  should  come  sooner. 

Raue  says,  "That  needs  to  happen  immediately." 

Until  then,  they  say  they'll  just  keep  working  through  it. 

Big  Eagle  says,  "We  patch  up  all  the  holes  and  cracks  and  try  to  keep 
the  kids  as  active  as  possible." 

And  the  seniors  who  will  graduate  this  year  say  they  plan  to  come  back 
someday.  They  hope  by  then,  something  will  have  changed. 

St.  lohn  says,  "I  wish  things  were  a lot  different  here." 

Merritt  says,  "I'd  like  it  to  be  very  different.  Something  new  so  they 
could  learn  more  advanced  things  and  we'd  have  a bright  future  not  just 
for  the  schools  but  our  tribe." 
lodi  Schwan 


Copyright  c.  2004  KELOLAND  TV.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribes  lament  election  of  lohnson  to  high  court 
They  were  focused  on  defeating  1-892 
By  LEWIS  KAMB 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 
November  20,  2004 

They  spent  a record  amount  to  do  it,  but  in  the  end,  Washington's  Native 
American  tribes'  millions  in  campaign  donations  this  election  helped 
trounce  a statewide  initiative  seeking  to  expand  non-tribal  gambling. 

But  now,  in  the  light  of  post-election  Washington,  some  tribal  leaders 
and  Indian  issues  advocates  wonder  at  what  cost  came  victory. 

For  while  tribes  here  largely  focused  their  rising  political  clout  on 
beating  back  1-892  - the  measure  that  would  have  broken  their  exclusive 
hold  on  slot  machines  in  this  state  - some  say  an  old  foe  climbed  onto 
Washington's  highest  court. 

Riding  a well-financed  campaign  largely  bankrolled  by  developers  and 
their  conservative  political  action  committees,  Dim  lohnson,  a former 
assistant  state  attorney  general  who  two  years  ago  barely  lost  in  his 
first  bid  for  the  Washington  Supreme  Court,  won  this  time  around. 

While  the  lohnson  camp  disputes  it,  some  tribal  leaders,  their  political 
allies  and  Indian  law  experts  contend  his  addition  to  the  nine-member 
panel  could  be  a blow  to  Native  American  rights  cases  in  Washington. 

They  point  to  what  they  see  as  a career  rooted  in  anti-Indian  legal 
stances,  germinating  from  lohnson 's  early  days  as  an  assistant  state 
attorney.  For  years,  he  was  former  Attorney  General  Slade  Gorton's  point 
man  in  the  state's  battle  against  fallout  from  the  1974  Boldt  Decision, 
which  reaffirmed  tribal  treaty  rights  to  half  of  Washington's  salmon 
harvest . 

"A  lot  of  people  believe  lim  lohnson  cannot  be  objective  when  it  comes 
to  tribal  issues,"  said  Marty  Loesch,  an  attorney  for  the  Swinomish  Indian 
Tribe . 

lohnson  says  he's  been  unfairly  branded  "anti-Indian,"  adding  his  tribal 
opponents  have  a selective  memory. 

Over  the  years,  he  said,  he's  won  several  environmental  cases  benefiting 
tribes . 

And  in  the  times  he  stood  against  tribes,  lohnson  said,  he  simply  was 
charged  with  representing  the  interests  of  a state  and  its  residents  in  a 
few  high-profile  cases  at  odds  with  Indian  interests. 

"Have  you  ever  been  divorced?"  he  asked.  "If  you  had,  you  probably 
wouldn't  like  the  other  side's  attorney.  People  personalize  their 
participation  in  the  judicial  process.  It  was  never  personal  to  me." 

Still,  there's  no  doubt  lohnson 's  victory  was  reviled  across  much  of 
Indian  Country.  And  it's  a victory  some  say  tribes  here  could  have 
prevented . 

"We  were  not  involved  in  the  lim  lohnson  race  this  year  for  one  simple 
reason:  The  money,  time  and  attention  was  spent  elsewhere,"  said  Russ 
Lehman,  director  of  the  Olympia-based  First  American  Education  Project,  an 
Indian  issues  advocacy  group.  "It's  unfortunate.  We  could've  made  the 
difference  in  that  race." 

Through  independent  expenditures  of  tribal  donations.  First  American 
targets  candidates  viewed  as  counterproductive  to  Native  causes.  In  recent 
elections.  First  American  has  been  recognized  as  an  influential  player  on 
Washington's  political  landscape. 


Several  tribal  leaders  founded  the  group  in  1999,  with  a core  mission  to 
defeat  then-U.S.  Sen.  Gorton  - deemed  a longtime  enemy  of  the  tribes.  It 
pumped  some  $300,000  into  anti-Gorton  ads,  and  some  political  observers 
credit  the  group  with  the  incumbent  Republican's  narrow  loss  to  Democrat 
Maria  Cantwell  in  2000. 

Two  years  later.  First  American  was  back,  this  time  targeting  Johnson, 
whom  some  opponents  dub  "Son  of  Slade."  And  though  Johnson  disputes  it, 
his  slim  2002  state  Supreme  Court  loss  to  Mary  Fairhurst  often  is  credited 
to  the  group,  which  raised  more  than  $60,000  for  an  llth-hour  TV  blitz 
lambasting  Johnson's  environmental  record. 

But  this  time  around  - even  though  Johnson's  camp  prepared  for  a last- 
minute  barrage  of  tribally  financed  attacks  - the  ads  never  came. 

And  1-892,  Lehman  said,  had  everything  to  do  with  it:  "So  much  attention 
was  focused  on  that  one  initiative  to  the  exclusion  of  other  candidates 
and  races." 

Long  before  this  election,  Johnson  counted  1-892  sponsor  Tim  Eyman  an 
ally.  Johnson  drafted  two  of  Eyman 's  past  successful  anti-tax  measures  and 
defended  others  in  court. 

The  two  men's  relationship  isn't  lost  on  some  political  observers.  In 
hindsight,  activists  on  both  sides  have  entertained  the  unlikely  scenario 
that  the  soundly  defeated  1-892  may  have  been  an  interference  tactic  to 
divert  tribes'  focus  from  Johnson. 

"That's  just  a little  too  far-fetched,"  Eyman  said.  "I  mean,  gee,  I'm 
usually  accused  of  being  too  dumb.  If  1-892  was  some  kind  of  ingenious 
plot  just  to  get  Jim  Johnson  elected,  I think  that's  giving  me  way  too 
much  credit  in  the  intelligence  category." 

Rather,  Eyman  gives  all  credit  to  Johnson.  But  he  noted  tribes  seemed  to 
perceive  the  threat  of  1-892  as  much  worse  than  that  of  Johnson  as  a 
justice:  "Like  a nuclear  bomb  compared  to  a cap  gun,"  Eyman  offered. 

Still,  observers  agree  the  measure  threatening  tribal  gambling  revenues 
likely  did  divert  attention  from  Johnson  - though  tribal  leaders  and 
advocates  differ  as  to  what  extent. 

"It's  partially  true  because  of  (1-892),  we  didn't  pay  as  much  attention 
to  him,"  said  Loesch,  the  Swinomish  attorney.  "But  more  so,  it  was 
electoral  fatigue  in  general." 

That's  because  more  than  ever,  candidates  of  both  major  parties  met  with 
tribal  leaders  to  seek  support.  And  tribes  here  spent  much  attention  this 
election  donating  to  and  endorsing  big-ticket  candidates. 

"We  spent  so  much  of  our  resources  on  892,  what  was  left  really  got 
scattered"  among  big  races,  said  Ron  Allen,  chairman  of  the  Jamestown 
S'Klallam  Tribe  and  a First  American  Education  Project  founder.  "We 
probably  should've  and  could've  paid  more  attention  to  that  race.  ...  It's 
a disappointment." 

Tribes  get  attention  this  year 

On  paper,  2004  likely  won't  go  down  as  a strong  election  year  for 
mainstream  Indian  Country  - at  least  in  terms  of  wins  and  losses. 

Unlike  in  recent  past  elections,  the  overwhelmingly  Democratic  Native 
vote  didn't  have  a single  big-ticket  race  tribes  can  point  to  as  an 
example  of  how  they  decided  the  outcome. 

"After  the  victories  we  had  in  2000  and  2002,  reality  just  kind  of  set 
in,"  Lehman  said.  "And  the  reality  is.  Native  voters  are  an  incredibly 
small  minority  almost  everywhere." 

But  it's  hard  to  view  2004  as  anything  but  successful  for  Native 
Americans'  standing  in  the  political  process,  said  Jacqueline  Johnson, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in 
Washington,  D.C.  "We  had  more  candidates  speaking  to  Indian  issues  than 
ever  before,"  she  said. 

From  the  presidential  race  on  down,  campaigns  from  both  parties  met  with 
tribes  like  never  before.  Tribal  members  this  year  served  as  delegates  at 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  national  conventions  in  record  numbers. 
And  once  all  the  counting  is  done.  Native  American  voter  turnout 
nationwide  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  in  any  election. 

Though  big  races  this  election  eluded  the  sway  of  Native  influence,  that 
influence  could  be  felt  in  local  contests  across  the  nation  - from  school 


boards  to  statehouses.  In  Washington,  for  instance,  the  state's  only 
Native  American  lawmaker,  Tulalip  Democrat  lohn  McCoy,  handily  won  re- 
election  to  the  House. 

Still,  lohnson's  victory  remains  a stinging  loss  for  tribes,  some  say. 

"He  made  it  his  practice  to  oppose  tribal  rights  in  every  way  that  he 
could,"  said  Phil  Katzen,  an  Indian  law  attorney  who  has  squared  off 
against  lohnson  in  court.  "I  think  the  tribes  feel  that  if  he  had  his  way, 
there  wouldn't  be  any  treaties." 

Who  raised  the  most  money? 

Certainly,  not  all  of  lohnson's  tribal  enemies  were  blind  to  that  race. 

According  to  records  filed  with  the  state  Public  Disclosure  Commission, 
tribes  accounted  for  some  of  the  largest  donations  to  lohnson's  challenger, 
Mary  Kay  Becker. 

Still,  those  donations  - about  $15,000  - pale  compared  with  the  flood  of 
money  to  lohnson  from  developers  and  their  interests,  most  notably  the 
Building  Industry  Association  of  Washington.  Overall,  lohnson  out-raised 
Becker  $415,000  to  $156,000.  He  won  with  52  percent  of  the  vote. 

Meanwhile,  tribes  spent  roughly  $6  million  on  "No  on  1-892,"  which  out- 
raised  its  commercial  gambling  industry-backed  opponents  6 to  1.  1-892 
lost  by  22  percentage  points  - the  worst  of  any  ballot  initiative  this 
year. 

Yet  even  if  tribes  had  spread  donations  to  oppose  lohnson,  contends  his 
campaign  manager,  Alex  Hays,  the  race's  outcome  wouldn't  have  been  any 
different . 

"Although  it's  always  nice  to  have  people  not  running  hit  ads  on  you,  it 
turns  out  the  ads  two  years  ago  were  pretty  darn  ineffective,"  added  Hays, 
who  argues  the  First  American  ads  didn't  sway  the  2002  election. 

What  lohnson's  victory  will  mean  for  tribes  is  debatable.  He  is  only  one 
voice  on  the  court.  And  Indian  law  cases  generally  appear  in  federal  - not 
state  - courts. 

But  Katzen,  the  Indian  law  attorney,  noted  tribal  rights  cases  at  times 
arise  in  state  courts  too.  And  often,  state  court  rulings  stand  for  months 
or  years  before  - or  if  - federal  courts  ever  weigh  in  on  them. 

"A  lot  of  people  can  suffer  in  the  meantime,  if  you  have  bad  decisions 
coming  out  of  the  state,"  Katzen  said.  "I  think  it  matters." 

lohnson  takes  a different  view.  Having  argued  a dozen  such  cases  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  he  noted  he  has  more  Indian  law  experience  than 
any  Washington  justice. 

"With  my  background,"  he  said,  "I'm  a better  objective  choice  on  those 
cases  than  anyone." 

1IM  lOHNSON'S  RECORD 

lim  lohnson,  58,  Washington  Supreme  Court  justice-elect  and  an  assistant 
state  attorney  general  from  1974  to  1993,  is  criticized  by  some  for  a 
career  rooted  in  what  they  view  as  anti-Indian  legal  stances.  Opponents 
most  often  cite  two  cases  in  which  he  was  involved: 

1974:  The  precedent-setting  ruling  in  U.S.  v.  Washington  - the  so-called 
Boldt  Decision  - reaffirmed  Washington's  treaty  tribes'  rights  to  up  to 
half  of  Washington's  salmon  harvest.  Under  then-state  Attorney  General 
Slade  Gorton,  lohnson  led  the  appeals  and  trials  in  the  years  that 
followed,  in  which  the  state  argued  tribal  co-management  of  Washington 
fisheries  would  harm  the  resource. 

1994:  In  a spin-off  from  the  Boldt  case,  the  so-called  Rafeedie  Decision 
found  tribes  reserved  rights  to  harvesting  shellfish  on  public  and  private 
tidelands.  The  case  set  off  years  of  appeals,  in  which  lohnson,  then  in 
private  practice,  represented  thousands  of  private  tideland  owners  who 
battled  against  tribal  access  to  their  lands. 

P-I  reporter  Lewis  Kamb  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8336 
or  lewiskamb@seattlepi.com 

Copyright  c.  1996-2004  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Arizona,  N.M.  tribes  to  benefit  from  water  settlement 
November  18,  2004 

Congress  has  given  final  approval  to  a measure  that  designates  more  than 
650,000  acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water  to  Indian  tribes  who  can  lease 
it  back  to  cities  for  a profit. 

After  more  than  a year  of  negotiation,  the  House  gave  final  approval 
Wednesday  and  sent  the  bill  to  President  Bush  for  his  signature. 

The  bill  ratifies  outstanding  water  settlements  involving  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  and  a series  of  other  water  claims  involving  tribes  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  south  of  Tucson  is  to  receive  37,800  acre-feet 
of  CAP  water  and  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  south  of  Phoenix  would 
receive  155,700  acre-feet. 

An  acre-foot  of  water  is  325,821  gallons,  enough  to  serve  one  or  two 
average  households  for  one  year. 

The  Navajo  Nation  and  Hopi  Tribe  in  northern  Arizona  still  want  their 
claims  to  the  Colorado  River  settled,  and  those  discussions  have  barely 
begun.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  also  has  claims  remaining. 

The  CAP  was  authorized  more  than  30  years  ago  as  a way  of  bringing 
Colorado  River  water  to  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

The  federal  government  spent  more  than  $3.6  billion  to  build  the  336- 
mile  canal,  which  was  finished  in  1993,  and  then  demanded  that  Arizona 
repay  $2.3  billion  of  the  cost.  The  project  board  argued  that  Arizona  owed 
much  less  and  refused  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  federal  government  sued,  but  Arizona  forced  a settlement  and  agreed 
to  pay  $1.65  billion,  an  amount  written  into  law  with  Wednesday's  vote. 
Copyright  c.  2004  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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Mattaponi  treaty  case  a gray  issue 

The  Virginia  Supreme  Court  is  stepping  in  to  decide  if  a reservoir  project 
violates  the  tribe's  1677  pact. 

BY  MATTHEW  SABO 
(804)  642-1748 
November  20,  2004 

Attorneys  for  the  state  and  Newport  News  have  argued  that  the  Mattaponi 
Indian  Tribe  should  take  its  legal  fight  against  a proposed  reservoir  to  a 
different  court. 

The  case  revolves  around  the  enforceability  of  a 17th-century  treaty 
between  England  and  Virginia  Indian  tribes  and,  if  it  can  be  enforced, 
whether  construction  of  the  King  William  Reservoir  would  subvert  treaty 
rights  claimed  by  the  Mattaponi. 

The  Mattaponi  are  hoping  to  thwart  the  proposed  150-acre  King  William 
Reservoir  with  legal  challenges  on  several  fronts,  including  the  citation 


of  a 1677  treaty  the  tribe  says  bars  any  development  within  a three-mile 
boundary  of  the  tribe's  reservation. 

The  tribe  petitioned  the  state's  highest  court  to  hear  arguments  on  the 
case.  In  reply,  lawyers  representing  the  state  and  Newport  News  said  in 
court  documents  filed  Oct.  25  that  a permit  issued  by  the  State  Water 
Control  Board  does  not  violate  the  tribe's  treaty  rights. 

The  board  is  concerned  solely  with  water  quality  and  beneficial  uses  of 
Virginia's  waters,  according  to  a brief  written  by  John  K.  Byrum  Dr.,  a 
senior  assistant  attorney  general. 

There  is  no  state  law  that  says  the  board  "should  or  may  consider  treaty 
rights  or  other  property  rights,"  Byrum  wrote.  "If  the  tribe  believes  the 
reservoir  project  will  violate  its  treaty  rights,  then  it  may  present  that 
claim  in  a civil  action  against  Newport  News,  which  will  build  and  operate 
the  reservoir." 

David  Baily,  a lawyer  representing  the  Mattaponi,  responded  Nov.  1 that 
the  tribe  cannot  sue  the  city  for  breaching  the  1677  treaty  because  the 
city  is  not  a successor  to  England  as  a signer  to  the  treaty  - the  state 
is . 

The  lawyers  involved  in  the  case  could  not  be  reached  for  comment.  Allen 
L.  Dackson,  a deputy  city  attorney  for  Newport  News,  referred  questions  to 
George  A.  Somerville,  a Richmond  lawyer  retained  by  the  city.  Somerville 
did  not  return  messages. 

King  William  Reservoir  would  supply  Newport  News  and  other  water  users 
with  23.2  million  gallons  of  water  per  day.  Water  would  be  "skimmed"  from 
the  Mattaponi  River  during  times  of  high  rainfall  runoff,  according  to 
court  documents. 

A maximum  of  75  million  gallons  per  day  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
river  during  high  flows,  although  the  average  withdrawal  rate  would  be 
less  than  20  million  gallons  per  day,  documents  say. 

The  Mattaponi  claim  the  reservoir  would  endanger  shad  fishing  on  the 
Mattaponi  River  - the  lifeblood  of  their  people  for  centuries  - in 
addition  to  violating  their  treaty  rights. 

The  King  William  Reservoir  would  sit  just  less  than  two  miles  from  the 
Mattaponi  Reservation  at  its  closest  point,  and  no  tribal  lands  would  be 
affected  by  the  project,  according  to  the  state. 

State  lawyers  argue  that  the  Mattaponi  waived  rights  to  the  property  in 
the  buffer  years  ago  when  they  failed  to  object  to  development  on  the  land. 
Other  people  own  the  land  within  three  miles  of  the  reservation,  and  about 
150  buildings  are  in  that  area,  according  to  court  documents. 

This  summer,  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals  transferred  the  treaty  issues 
to  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court,  which  will  decide  whether  it  will  hear 
arguments  on  the  case. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Press. 
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Court  rejects  federal  recognition  for  Delaware  Tribe 
November  17,  2004 

The  federal  government's  decision  to  recognize  the  Delaware  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  as  a distinct  political  entity  was  "unlawful,"  an  appeals  court 
ruled  on  Tuesday. 

In  a 30-page  decision,  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  the 
Department  of  Interior  misinterpreted  history  when  it  restored  the  federal 
status  of  the  Delaware  Tribe.  An  1866  treaty  made  the  Delawares  citizens 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  not  of  their  own  separate  tribe,  the  judges  noted. 

"We  are  not  unsympathetic  to  the  Delawares'  cause,"  Dudge  Bobby  R. 

Baldock  wrote.  "The  DOI's  unlawful  actions,  however,  cannot  provide  the 


Delawares  the  status  they  seek." 

The  ruling  is  a victory  for  the  Cherokee  Nation,  which  has  long  resisted 
the  notion  of  separate  sovereignty  for  the  Delaware  Tribe,  pointing  to  the 
treaty  and  an  1867  agreement  in  which  the  Cherokees  sold  land  to  the 
Delawares.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  two  occasions  has  upheld  this 
interpretation . 

But  Delaware  leaders  say  they  never  gave  up  their  separate  status  even 
after  joining  the  much-larger  Cherokee  Nation.  The  Delawares  have  a 
distinct  culture,  language  and  history,  and  were  treated  as  a sovereign  up 
until  1867. 

During  the  Clinton  administration,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  sided 
with  the  Delawares.  In  1996,  then-assistant  secretary  Ada  Deer  said  the 
tribe  was  "independent"  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  retracting  a 1979  letter 
that  said  the  BIA  would  not  treat  the  tribe  as  its  own  political  entity. 

But  the  10th  Circuit  concluded  Deer's  decision  was  troublesome  in  two 
principal  ways.  First,  it  was  "contrary"  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
interpretation  of  history,  the  court  said,  because  the  Delawares  have  been 
"incorporated  into"  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  "native  citizens." 

"The  agency's  decision  to  extend  recognition  to  the  Delawares  rested  on 
an  alleged  'comprehensive  legal  analysis;  that  devoted  three  sentences,  in 
a footnote,  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  interpreting  the  1866 
Cherokee  Treaty  and  1867  agreement,"  Baldock  wrote. 

Second,  the  court  said  the  BIA  didn't  follow  its  own  rules.  Normally, 
groups  seeking  federal  recognition  must  submit  a petition  and 
documentation  to  prove  their  case,  or  the  BIA  must  waive  this  process. 

That  never  happened  with  the  Delawares,  the  judges  noted. 

"The  DOI  used  a procedure  heretofore  unknown  to  the  law  --  'retract  and 
declare"  --  to  purportedly  re-recognize  the  Delawares,"  the  court  wrote. 
"In  so  doing,  the  DOI's  actions  were  arbitrary  and  capricious." 

In  a second  opinion,  Judge  Stephanie  K.  Seymour  wrote  to  agree  with  the 
outcome  of  the  case.  She  said  the  Delaware  Tribe  "abandoned  its  tribal 
sovereignty"  in  the  1867  agreement. 

But  she  said  she  didn't  agree  with  the  way  the  other  two  judges  on  the 
panel  discussed  the  treaty  and  the  agreement.  She  said  they  discounted 
evidence  that  the  BIA  continued  to  deal  with  the  Delawares  as  a separate 
tribe  even  after  1867. 

"I  write  separately  because  I believe  the  majority  unnecessarily 
denigrates  the  contrary  position  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  and  the  Department 
of  Interior,  which  rely  on  the  long  and  proud  history  of  the  Delaware 
Tribe's  relations  with  the  federal  government  to  argue  that  the  tribe 
maintained  its  tribal  sovereignty,"  she  said. 

Despite  the  negative  decision,  the  court  left  open  the  possibility  that 
the  Delaware  Tribe  could  prove  its  federal  status  in  another  way.  The 
tribe  could  point  to  acts  of  Congress  or  other  dealings  with  the  federal 
government,  for  example. 

In  a similar  case.  Congress  passed  a law  to  recognize  the  separate 
status  of  the  Shawnee  Tribe,  whose  members  had  also  been  incorporated  into 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  law,  signed  by  former  President  Bill  Clinton  in 
December  2000,  gives  the  Cherokee  Nation  veto  authority  over  land-into- 
trust,  jurisdiction  and  other  actions  of  the  Shawnees. 

Yesterday's  ruling  is  the  first  time  a court  has  overturned  the  BIA's 
recognition  of  a tribe,  a development  that  could  have  nationwide  impacts. 
Republicans  in  Alaska  are  challenging  Deer's  decision  to  recognize  more 
than  200  tribes  there,  and  officials  in  Connecticut  are  battling  the  BIA 
over  the  recognition  of  two  tribes  in  the  state. 

The  Delaware  Tribe  is  trying  to  reclaim  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  its 
ancestral  homeland,  and  Kansas,  where  its  ancestors  lived  before  being 
removed  to  Oklahoma.  Although  no  decisions  have  been  made,  the  10th 
Circuit  said  any  actions  the  BIA  takes  based  on  the  tribe's  separate 
recognition  are  "void." 

The  Delaware  Tribe  is  separate  from  the  Delaware  Nation,  also  based  in 
Oklahoma.  The  Delaware  Nation  filed  a court  case  in  Pennsylvania  seeking 
land  for  a casino. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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OSAGE  MEMBERSHIP  BILL  PASSES 
Bill  goes  to  Bush  for  signiture 
WASHINGTON  DC 
Louis  Gray 
November  19,  2004 

The  historic  bill  HR  2912  as  authored  by  U.S.  Rep.  Frank  Lucas  will 
ensure  the  future  of  the  Osage  Nation  by  setting  up  a true  tribal 
membership  and  tribal  government. 

According  to  Osage  Principal  Chief  lames  Roan  Gray,  the  bill  passed 
unanimously  in  the  House  and  Senate  Friday,  November  19,  2004  as  Congress 
came  to  rest  this  week.  The  passage  marked  some  anxious  moments  for  the 
Osage  Nation  which  has  struggled  with  what  the  future  held  for  the 
Oklahoma  tribe  of  Indians. 

Only  one  Original  Allottee  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  vote  and  some 
believed  that  the  lone  surviving  member  of  the  1906  roll  was  the  last 
member  of  the  tribe. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  newly  elected  President  George  W.  Bush's  desk  for 
signiture.  Gray  and  the  rest  of  the  council  led  by  membership  chairman 
Mark  Freeman  fought  hard  for  passage. 

Third  District  U.S.  Rep.  Frank  Lucas  authored  the  bill.  Gray  said  he  is 
thankful  to  the  entire  delegation  for  keeping  the  bill  alive  when 
political  wrangling  endangered  the  future  of  the  bill  through  procedural 
holds.  Once  lifted  the  bill  still  had  to  be  shepherded  through  the  the 
Senate  by  U.S.  Senators  lames  Inhofe  and  retiring  Don  Nickles. 

See  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  below: 

AN  ACT 

To  reaffirm  the  inherent  sovereign  rights  of  the  Osage  Tribe  to  determine 
its  membership  and  form  of  government. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  REAFFIRMATION  OF  CERTAIN  RIGHTS  OF  THE  OSAGE  TRIBE. 

(a)  FINDINGS-  The  Congress  finds  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Osage  Tribe  is  a federally  recognized  tribe  based  in  Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma . 

(2)  The  Osage  Allotment  Act  of  Dune  28,  1906  (34  Stat.  539),  states  that 
the  'legal  membership’  of  the  Osage  Tribe  includes  the  persons  on  the 
lanuary  1,  1906  roll  and  their  children,  and  that  each  'member'  on 
that  roll  is  entitled  to  a headright  share  in  the  distribution  of 
funds  from  the  Osage  mineral  estate  and  an  allotment  of  the  surface 
lands  of  the  Osage  Reservation. 

(3)  Today  only  Osage  Indians  who  have  a headright  share  in  the  mineral 
estate  are  'members'  of  the  Osage  Tribe. 

(4)  Adult  Osage  Indians  without  a headright  interest  cannot  vote  in  Osage 
government  elections  and  are  not  eligible  to  seek  elective  office  in 
the  Osage  Tribe  as  a matter  of  Federal  law. 

(5)  A principal  goal  of  Federal  Indian  policy  is  to  promote  tribal  self- 
sufficiency  and  strong  tribal  government. 

(b)  REAFFIRMATION  OF  CERTAIN  RIGHTS  OF  THE  OSAGE  TRIBE- 

(1)  MEMBERSHIP-  Congress  hereby  clarifies  that  the  term  'legal 

membership'  in  section  1 of  the  Act  entitled,  'An  Act  For  the  division 
of  lands  and  funds  of  the  Osage  Indians  in  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  for 


other  purposes',  approved  Dune  28,  1906  (34  Stat.  539),  means  the 
persons  eligible  for  allotments  of  Osage  Reservation  lands  and  a pro 
rata  share  of  the  Osage  mineral  estate  as  provided  in  that  Act,  not 
membership  in  the  Osage  Tribe  for  all  purposes.  Congress  hereby 
reaffirms  the  inherent  sovereign  right  of  the  Osage  Tribe  to  determine 
its  own  membership,  provided  that  the  rights  of  any  person  to  Osage 
mineral  estate  shares  are  not  diminished  thereby. 

(2)  GOVERNMENT-  Notwithstanding  section  9 of  the  Act  entitled,  'An  Act 
For  the  division  of  lands  and  funds  of  the  Osage  Indians  in  Oklahoma 
Territory,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved  Dune  28,  1906 

(34  Stat.  539), 

Congress  hereby  reaffirms  the  inherent  sovereign  right  of  the  Osage 
Tribe  to  determine  its  own  form  of  government. 

(3)  ELECTIONS  AND  REFERENDA-  At  the  request  of  the  Osage  Tribe,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  assist  the  Osage  Tribe  with  conducting 
elections  and  referenda  to  implement  this  section. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Family  wants  answers  to  landowner's  plight 
By  Dudy  Gibbs  Robinson 
The  Oklahoman 
November  21,  2004 

A black  and  red  pumping  jack  groans  up  and  down,  day  and  night,  year  in 
and  year  out,  on  land  Moses  Bruno  received  when  the  Citizen  Potawatomi 
reservation  was  broken  into  allotments  in  1887. 

Swimmer  tries  to  fix  Indian  trust  system 

Over  its  lifetime,  that  one  well  on  a red  dirt  hill  near  the 
Pottawatomie  County  town  of  Saint  Louis  has  produced  almost  $70  million 
worth  of  oil,  Bruno's  granddaughter.  Ruby  Withrow,  estimates.  She  cites 
state  Corporation  Commission  documents  she  and  her  family  have  collected 
and  analyzed. 

Not  a penny  of  that  ever  went  to  Bruno,  who  was  on  public  assistance 
when  he  died  in  1960.  His  heirs  blame  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  declaring  Bruno  incompetent  to  manage  his  own  property  and  then 
mismanaging  it  for  him. 

"He  could  not  have  done  worse  if  he'd  tried,"  Withrow  said. 

Lost  opportunities 

Bruno's  heirs  have  learned  the  breadth  of  their  family's  lost 
opportunities  since  1997,  when  they  and  thousands  of  other  Oklahomans 
became  part  of  a class-action  lawsuit  now  known  as  Cobell  v.  Norton.  It 
accused  the  government  of  mismanaging  the  Indian  trust,  created  in  1887  to 
make  sure  Indians  were  not  swindled  while  they  learned  to  manage  their 
property.  In  1932,  an  act  of  Congress  made  the  trust  perpetual. 

In  Oklahoma,  the  Cobell  case  affects  53,000  people  with  Indian  trust 
accounts.  Together,  they  own  292,000  owner  interests  in  the  1.1  million 
acres  still  in  trust. 

"It's  substantial  compared  to  the  nationwide  numbers,"  said  Ross  Swimmer, 
an  Oklahoman  and  special  trustee  for  American  Indians,  a position  created 
in  1994  to  sort  out  the  mess. 

In  addition  to  Oklahoma's  large  Indian  population,  many  Oklahoma 
allotments  had  oil  and  mineral  resources,  said  Quapaw  Tribe  Chairman  Dohn 
Berrey,  who  serves  on  a task  force  working  with  the  Interior  Department  on 


trust  reform. 

"I  think  (Cobell)  is  probably  more  important  to  Oklahoma  than  any  other 
state  because  of  the  resource  exploitation/'  Berrey  said. 

What's  at  stake 

The  Cobell  litigation  already  has  established  that  the  BIA  mismanaged 
the  trust.  In  his  1999  ruling,  U.S.  District  ludge  Royce  Lamberth  called 
it  "fiscal  and  governmental  irresponsibility  in  its  purest  form." 

Still  to  be  determined  is  what  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  are  owed.  Their 
lawyers  contend  it  could  be  up  to  $173  billion.  The  government  says  all 
the  individual  Indian  account  holders  together  lost  no  more  than  a couple 
of  million  dollars. 

The  difference  has  to  do  with  how  the  two  sides  view  the  case: 

Government  officials  think  they  will  be  absolved  of  legal  responsibility 
by  creating  an  accurate  accounting  of  the  revenues  that  were  collected. 

But  the  plaintiffs  hope  to  show  that  even  if  every  penny  earned  by  trust 
lands  went  to  the  rightful  owners,  they  still  lost  millions  of  dollars 
through  mismanagement  - for  example,  lands  leased  for  less  than  the 
market  rate  or  not  leased  at  all. 

"I  think  the  real  tragedy  is  not  in  the  management  of  the  money  that  was 
collected  but  in  the  money  that  was  not  collected,"  Berrey  said. 

Twice  in  eight  years,  the  two  sides  have  agreed  to  settlement  talks. 

Both  times,  the  talks  broke  down,  the  last  round  in  mid-October. 

"The  case  has  gotten  so  diverted  into  scorched  earth  and  mudslinging 
from  both  sides,"  Berrey  said.  "They  don't  have  an  exit  strategy,  and 
they've  lost  focus  on  the  beneficiaries  who  have  been  injured." 

The  Interior  Department  has  spent  at  least  $1  billion  trying  to  re- 
create hundreds  of  thousands  of  accounts  dating  to  1887  and  establish  a 
new  trust  management  system. 

"It's  actually  going  well,"  Swimmer  said  last  week. 

Finding  the  paper  trail 

Withrow's  father,  lohnny  Bruno,  never  trusted  the  BIA. 

"He  used  to  say,  'Dad,  they're  stealing  you  blind,'"  Withrow  said.  "We 
knew  things  were  not  being  done  exactly  in  my  granddad's  best  interest." 

Moses  Bruno,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  would  have  none  of  it. 

"They  wouldn't  cheat  me,  lohnny,"  Withrow  recalled  her  grandfather 
saying. 

And  because  Moses  Bruno  never  saw  his  BIA  ledger,  never  received  notice 
of  oil  leases,  and  never  received  statements  showing  his  account  balance, 
the  family  could  prove  nothing. 

"How  do  we  go  up  against  something  as  big  as  the  United  States 
government  without  a single  piece  of  paper  in  our  hand?"  Withrow  said. 

Over  the  years,  family  members  requested  records  at  BIA  offices  in 
Shawnee  and  Anadarko  but  got  nothing.  Nor  did  they  find  anything  in  the 
National  Archives  in  Washington. 

The  Cobell  litigation  stirred  the  family's  hopes,  and  Withrow  and  her 
daughter  began  searching  more  earnestly  for  records. 

One  night  in  the  fall  of  1998,  Dana  Dickson  called  her  mother  about 
midnight . 

"I  found  it!  I found  it!"  Withrow  remembers  her  saying.  While  surfing 
the  Internet,  Dickson  discovered  a link  from  an  obscure  Indian  arts-and- 
crafts  site  to  Oklahoma  Indian  agency  files  at  the  regional  National 
Archives  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

"By  the  end  of  the  week,  five  family  members  were  on  our  way  to  Fort 
Worth,"  Withrow  said. 

There  they  found  a 3-inch-thick  file  on  Moses  Bruno.  Inside  were  grocery 
receipts,  bills  for  clothing,  voucher  slips,  even  the  purchase  order  for 
Moses'  first  car. 

Bruno's  oil  leases 

A rusty  sign  riddled  with  bullet  holes  stands  near  the  pumping  jack  on 
Moses  Bruno's  allotment.  Beneath  the  name  of  the  current  owner,  you  can 
still  see  the  name  "M.  Bruno"  and  the  first  letters  of  the  word  "lease." 

From  the  documents  in  Fort  Worth,  the  family  learned  that  Moses'  land 


first  came  under  an  oil  lease  in  1923.  Six  years  later,  the  BIA  approved 
the  sale  of  20  acres  to  two  white  men  for  $1,311  - $65.55  an  acre.  The 
documents  don't  show  who  instigated  the  sale,  Withrow  said. 

The  buyers  drilled  a new  well  in  1933  - the  one  that  is  still  pumping. 
Withrow  can't  figure  out  why  her  grandfather ' s name  is  on  the  sign  if  he 
had  already  sold  the  land  before  the  well  was  drilled.  Even  more  curious, 
she  said,  is  why  the  BIA  would  have  approved  the  land  sale  for  so  little. 

The  family  has  unearthed  two  appraisals  of  the  20  acres  - one  for  $400 
an  acre  and  one  for  $50,  Withrow  said. 

"There  was  some  irregularity  in  the  way  they  took  that  out  of  my 
grandfather's  hands  and  transferred  it  - I won't  even  call  it  a sale. 

Even  if  they  did  sell  the  surface,  the  minerals  should  not  have  gone," 
Withrow  said. 

In  1939,  four  more  wells  were  drilled  on  Moses'  remaining  land.  They 
pumped  from  March  1939  to  the  end  of  1941.  Moses  got  $50  a month  when  all 
the  wells  were  pumping;  in  1941,  the  BIA  told  him  he  was  broke,  Withrow 
said . 

After  Moses  died,  his  heirs  decided  to  sell  the  40  acres  he  had  left  to 
pay  for  his  funeral  and  that  of  his  wife,  who  died  a month  later.  Thinking 
the  land  was  worthless,  they  accepted  $3,022  for  it. 

The  BIA  said  it  has  looked  into  Moses  Bruno's  case  and  determined  that 
while  some  records  may  not  be  complete,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
malfeasance . 

"Understandably,  the  family  did  not  review  these  files  with  a 
historian's  commitment  to  objectivity,"  Time  magazine  quoted  the  BIA  as 
saying  when  it  wrote  about  the  Withrow  case  in  January. 

Seeking  vindication 

Since  the  family  began  making  progress  with  its  own  investigation,  a BIA 
employee  has  called  Withrow  repeatedly,  leaving  messages  offering  to 
answer  any  questions  the  family  might  have. 

Withrow  won't  take  the  calls:  "We  don't  need  to  hear  what  they  have  to 
say,"  she  said. 

"We've  done  an  awful  lot  of  research.  We've  found  the  documents.  We  have 
proof  that  my  grandfather  was  cheated  and  that  the  government  was  not 
acting  in  his  best  interests,"  she  said. 

The  family  plans  to  file  its  own  lawsuit,  even  though  it  will  remove 
them  as  plaintiffs  in  the  Cobell  litigation. 

"I  don't  trust  the  government  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  Cobell  case," 
she  said.  "The  government  has  never  acted  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Indian . " 

With  the  documentation  she  now  has  in  hand,  Withrow  thinks  her  family 
will  fare  better  on  its  own. 

"I  don't  care  about  the  money.  It's  never  been  about  the  money  for  me," 
Withrow  said. 
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Indian  Center  due  help  getting  on  track 
November  17,  2004 

It's  up  to  the  FBI  to  investigate  the  allegations  of  embezzlement  or 
other  possible  wrongdoing  at  the  Mid-America  All-Indian  Center. 

It's  up  to  Indian  Center  leaders,  having  already  gotten  the 
organization's  nonprofit  status  restored,  to  see  that  bills  are  paid, 
employees'  medical  insurance  is  reinstated  and  other  fiscal  reforms  are 


implemented,  even  as  they  conduct  their  own  investigation  into  what  went 
wrong. 

It's  up  to  officials  with  the  city  of  Wichita  to  try  to  help  center 
officials  get  back  on  track  and  ensure  better  oversight  and  accountability 
for  what  happens  at  the  Indian  Center  in  the  future  --  steps  under  way. 

It  will  take  all  of  the  above  actions  and  more  to  counter  public 
distrust  and  reassure  past  and  potential  Indian  Center  donors. 

The  facility  sits  on  the  most  prized  piece  of  real  estate  in  Wichita  -- 
the  confluence  of  the  little  and  big  Arkansas  rivers,  where  the  Wichita 
tribe  camped  during  the  Civil  War.  It  owns  thousands  of  artifacts  and 
artworks  that  must  be  properly  cared  for.  What  happens  next  at  the  center 
is  of  genuine  public  concern. 

The  city  doesn't  need  another  museum  to  run.  But  it  can  and  should  be  an 
engaged  landlord.  City  officials  owe  taxpayers  that  much  for  what  they  do 
for  the  28-year-old  Indian  Center,  which  pays  $1  a year  for  use  of  a city- 
owned  building  on  city-owned  land,  and  also  annually  receives  $57,900  in 
direct  subsidy  and  $180,000  in  building  maintenance  services. 

The  center's  mission  always  has  been  twofold  --  social  services  and 
cultural  enrichment  --  sometimes  awkwardly  so.  Should  the  city  help 
facilitate  a physical  separation  of  the  social  service  operations,  such  as 
alcohol  treatment  and  job  placement,  from  the  museum  and  public  event 
programming? 

The  center  also  would  benefit  from  becoming  a more  active  member  of  the 
community  of  museums  along  the  river. 

As  out-of-state  consultants  wrote  in  1998,  "The  survival  of  MAAIC  as  an 
effective  organization  depends  upon  its  ability  to  serve  both  the  Indian 
community  of  Wichita  and  the  non-native  visitors  to  its  facility." 

In  the  coming  months,  we  hope  this  precious  community  resource  and 
attraction  finds  the  solid  leadership,  professional  management  and  fiscal 
stability  it  so  richly  deserves.  No  cultural  institution  with  such  a 
powerful  story  to  tell  and  worthy  mission  to  fulfill  should  lack  support 
and  direction. 

For  the  editorial  board,  Rhonda  Holman 
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Buffalo  to  be  moved  to  South  Dakota 
By  PAT  BRENNAN 
Orange  County  Register 
November  14,  2004 

SANTA  ANA,  Calif.  - Nearly  half  the  buffalo  herd  that  runs  free  on  Santa 
Catalina  Island  will  be  rounded  up  and  shipped  to  an  Indian  reservation  in 
South  Dakota  next  month,  returning  the  animals  to  their  ancestral  home  and 
easing  ecological  pressure  on  the  island. 

The  island's  buffalo,  descendants  of  14  brought  there  for  a movie  in  the 
1920s,  are  a favorite  with  tourists  and  island  residents.  But  since  1972, 
some  have  been  removed  every  few  years  to  keep  the  herd  from  growing  so 
large  that  island  plants  are  ravaged  and  the  buffalo  begin  to  starve. 

In  past  years  the  buffalo  have  been  auctioned.  But  last  year,  for  the 
first  time,  104  were  taken  to  Lakota  Indian  reservations  in  South  Dakota. 

The  buffalo  took  to  their  new,  snowy  home,  and  another  group  will  be 
taken  to  another  Lakota  reservation  in  South  Dakota  on  Dec.  15. 

"It's  like  their  genes  kick  in:  We're  home!"  said  Leslie  Baer, 
spokeswoman  for  the  Catalina  Island  Conservancy,  which  is  in  charge  of  the 
project . 


California  Tongva  and  Morongo  tribe  members,  as  well  as  Lakota,  plan  to 
sing  and  dance  as  the  buffalo  are  moved  off  the  island.  The  buffalo  will 
not  be  hunted  or  slaughtered  for  meat  in  their  new  home,  Baer  said. 

The  Catalina  buffalo  herd,  now  numbering  about  250,  once  grew  to  as  many 
as  600  animals.  But  lack  of  food  left  them  thin  and  hungry.  In  1972,  the 
conservancy  began  moving  some  off  the  island  every  few  years  and  selling 
them  at  auction. 

Last  year's  experimental  removal  to  Indian  reservations  seemed  like  a 
success.  The  animals  quickly  grew  winter  coats  - something  they  don't  do 
on  Catalina  Island  - and  put  on  about  100  pounds  each. 

This  year,  they  will  be  moved  to  a 50,000-acre  ranch  area.  Although  they 
will  still  be  considered  a captive  herd,  they'll  have  more  room  to  roam 
than  they  do  now  on  the  island,  Baer  said. 

The  roundup,  which  has  already  begun,  involves  baiting  the  buffalo  into 
pens,  where  they  will  await  their  departure.  Baer  said  the  more 
picturesque  cowboy-on-horseback  roundup  won't  be  tried  because  the 
Catalina  buffalo  are,  unlike  cattle,  unaccustomed  to  being  handled  that 
way  and  could  cause  injury. 

Buffalo  - more  properly,  American  bison  - once  ranged  freely  across  the 
West,  used  by  plains  Indians  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  But  most  were 
systematically  killed  by  settlers  in  the  19th  century. 

A wild  herd  still  roams  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
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$436,000  given  to  aid  Yaqui  in  Valley 
Teya  Vitu 
Tucson  Citizen 
November  5,  2004 

The  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribe  has  given  $436,000  in  casino  winnings  to  the  Yaqu 
tribal  community  living  in  and  around  Guadalupe,  a town  of  less  than  one 
square  mile  wedged  into  Tempe's  western  boundaries. 

The  Yaqui  gave  the  town  government  $343,373  to  buy  a new  fire  engine  to 
replace  the  Fire  Department's  only  fire  engine;  $75,000  to  pay  off  the 
$2.2  million  debt  for  the  3-year-old  Boys  & Girls  Club  building  in 
Guadalupe;  and  $17,627  to  the  Tempe  Elementary  School  District  to  install 
a wireless  computer  network  in  the  school  with  the  highest  Native 
American  student  concentration. 

The  donations  stem  from  the  revenue-sharing  program  with  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Gaming  launched  by  voter  approval  of  Proposition  202  in 
2002. 

By  law,  the  Gaming  Department  distributes  most  of  these  funds  to  schools 
emergency  services,  tourism,  problem-gambling  programs  and  wildlife 
conservation.  But  the  tribes  can  choose  which  municipality  to  give  the 
remaining  12  percent. 

Statewide,  the  15  tribes  with  casinos  distributed  $2.5  million  to 
communities  of  their  choice. 

The  Pascua  Yaqui,  based  just  west  of  Tucson,  chose  Guadalupe  for  the 
first  year  of  revenue  sharing. 

"Our  community  is  spread  out  throughout  Arizona,"  Tribal  Chairwoman 
Herminia  Frias  said.  "We  worked  with  the  town  of  Guadalupe.  For  the  next 
time  around,  we  will  look  at  other  communities." 

Pascua  Yaqui  members  make  up  about  half  of  the  5,200-resident  population 
in  Guadalupe,  Town  Manager  Thomas  Morales  said. 

He  said  purchase  of  a new  fire  engine  is  critical  for  the  town's  Fire 
Department,  which  currently  borrows  fire  engines  from  Tempe  when  its 
engine  is  in  the  shop. 


"This  is  going  to  be  oun  front-line  engine/'  Morales  said.  "We  have  one 
fire  engine.  It's  close  to  10  years  old.  The  existing  vehicle  will  become 
a backup." 

The  Tempe  Elementary  School  District  plans  to  use  its  Yaqui  check  to 
install  a wireless  computer  lab  at  Fees  Middle  School. 

"The  wireless  Web  is  a new  thing  at  Fees/'  said  Monica  Allread,  a 
district  spokeswoman.  "This  is  part  of  their  Indian  education  program." 

Of  the  1,000  students  at  Fees,  there  are  209  Native  Americans.  The  school 
has  the  most  Native  American  students  in  the  district. 

The  Boys  & Girls  Club  of  the  East  Valley  plans  to  use  its  donation  from 
the  Yaqui  tribe  to  pay  off  its  debt  on  the  club  building  in  Guadalupe, 
which  opened  in  2001. 

"This  is  the  first  time  we  received  any  gaming  money,"  said  Ramon  Elias, 
the  club  president.  "This  was  the  last  piece  we  owed,  which  means  the 
building  is  free  and  clear  now.  That's  one  less  thing  we  need  to  worry 
about.  It's  wonderful  what  the  (Pascua  Yaqui)  did." 
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She's  a voice  of  tradition 

Area  Indian  tribes  work  to  save  native  languages 

Dena  Sloan 

Globe  Staff  Writer 

November  14,  2004 

MIAMI,  Okla.  - She  doesn't  have  any  textbooks.  There  aren't  any 
dictionaries.  The  instructional  tapes  she  uses  are  the  ones  she's  made 
herself.  Fler  workbooks  are  her  own  handiwork. 

There's  an  element  of  self-reliance  and  determination  wrapped  up  in 
73-year-old  Ardina  Moore's  crusade  to  save  a little-spoken  language.  The 
Miami  woman  said  she's  the  last  person  in  the  area,  and  one  of  the  very 
few  last  people  in  the  country,  who  still  speaks  Quapaw  fluently.  And  if 
the  endangered  language  is  to  be  saved,  she's  got  to  help  do  it. 

"I'm  getting  up  there  in  years,"  she  said.  "It's  imperative  that  I do 
what  I can  as  soon  as  I can,  and  try  to  pass  that  on." 

Moore  was  raised  by  her  Quapaw-speaking  grandparents  who  lived  in  a 
Quapaw  community  along  Spring  River  about  three  miles  east  of  Miami.  They 
encouraged  her  to  speak  English  at  home,  but  Moore  couldn't  help  but  learn 
to  speak  and  understand  the  language.  Though  she  no  longer  has  other 
native  speakers  with  whom  to  converse,  reciting  daily  prayers  in  Quapaw 
helps  her  remember  the  language  she  heard  growing  up.  Fler  grandparents ' 
generation,  as  children,  was  disciplined  for  speaking  the  native  language. 
Now  Moore  works  with  adult  students  who  travel  to  Miami  from  as  far  away 
as  Tulsa  in  the  hopes  that  they'll  pass  the  language  along  to  their 
children . 

"They  want  to  be  who  they  are,  they're  Quapaw  people.  It's  in  the 
blood,"  she  said  of  her  students.  "When  we  lose  our  language,  we  lose  our 
culture.  Our  culture  is  very  important  to  us." 

After  past  decades  of  government  policies  aimed  at  eliminating  American 
Indian  cultures  and  trying  to  wipe  out  native  languages,  organized  efforts 
are  under  way  to  bring  them  back.  Scholars  say  many  of  the  indigenous 
languages  are  in  danger  of  disappearing  all  together.  Because  these 
languages  were  traditionally  taught  orally  and  weren't  written  down,  they 
were  more  vulnerable. 

From  volunteer  programs  at  local  American  Indian  cultural  centers  to 
university  courses  in  native  languages,  scholars  and  grassroots  groups 


offer  a wide  assortment  of  classes  in  tribal  tongues.  Many  say  it's  an 
uphill  battle  and  a race  against  time  as  those  who  grew  up  hearing  native 
languages  are  dying.  For  those  tribes  whose  members  don't  live  in  a 
concentrated  area,  the  forces  of  assimilation  can  be  hard  to  overcome.  But 
for  groups  of  local  American  Indians,  preserving  and  revitalizing  the 
languages  of  their  ancestors  have  taken  on  both  a special  importance  and  a 
special  urgency. 

"There's  an  incredible  number  of  native  languages  that  are  just 
disappearing,"  said  Gus  Palmer,  an  associate  professor  of  anthropology  and 
director  of  the  Native  Language  Program  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
"Among  Indian  communities,  there's  a crisis." 

Forbidden 

Before  contact  with  European  explorers,  an  estimated  400  to  600 
indigenous  languages  were  spoken  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  said  Ine 
Slaughter,  executive  director  of  the  Indigenous  Language  Institute  in 
Santa  Fe,  N.M.  An  estimated  210  languages  are  spoken  today,  but  only  about 
20  are  being  learned  by  children  from  parents  and  elders.  Many  more  are 
spoken  by  older  tribal  members,  but  are  not  systematically  being  passed  on 
to  younger  generations,  she  said. 

Government-run  schools  aimed  at  assimilating  Indian  children  during  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  prohibited  students  from  speaking  their 
tribe's  language  in  an  effort  to  "kill  the  Indian,  save  the  man."  Several 
local  tribal  members  who  grew  up  with  parents  or  grandparents  who  spoke 
the  language  said  they  were  discouraged  from  learning  it.  As  children, 
their  grandparents  would  be  punished  for  speaking  tribal  tongues  in 
missionary  and  government-run  schools,  so  they  discouraged  children  from 
learning  the  languages  that  were  formerly  forbidden. 

Now  representatives  of  a number  of  area  tribes,  including  the  Peoria, 
Modoc  and  Eastern  Shawnee,  said  they  don't  know  of  any  people  fluent  in 
their  native  languages. 

"Unfortunately,  assimilation  worked  pretty  well  for  a lot  of  tribes 
around  here,"  said  Dohn  Froman,  chief  of  the  Peoria  Tribe  in  Miami,  whose 
grandfather  was  the  product  of  several  Indian  boarding  schools.  "One  of 
the  first  things  they  did  was  cut  your  hair  and  (forbid  children)  to  speak 
their  native  languages.  As  a youth,  if  you  were  shipped  out  of  your 
climate,  you  didn't  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  (the  language),  you 
pretty  much  lost  it.  The  assimilation  of  the  Native  American  worked  to 
some  extent.  A vital  part  of  our  culture  is  gone." 

'Foreign'  language 

Movements  begun  in  the  early  1990s  have  been  trying  to  turn  the  trend 
around  both  in  Northeastern  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Slaughter  said  legislation  passed  by  Congress  in  the  early  1990s 
called  for  preserving  indigenous  languages  and  began  allocating  money  for 
language  programs  helped  spark  what  had  previously  been  a much  smaller 
effort  to  preserve  tribal  vocabulary.  Northeastern  Oklahoma  A&M  University 
in  Miami  began  offering  courses  in  native  languages  about  10  years  ago, 
and  revitalization  efforts  have  since  gotten  under  way  among  local  tribes, 
including  the  Miami,  Ottawa,  Seneca-Cayuga  and  Wyandotte.  In  addition  to 
the  Cherokee  courses  now  offered  at  NEO,  the  school  previously  offered 
classes  in  the  Ottawa,  Quapaw,  Seneca  and  Cayuga  languages,  said  Te  Nona 
Kuhn,  director  of  the  Native  American  Studies  program.  When  she  was 
involved  in  Quapaw  classes  at  NEO,  Moore  said  she  found  it  ironic  that  it 
was  listed  under  foreign  language  course  offerings. 

"We  want  to  think  of  the  European  languages  as  the  native  language  (in 
the  United  States),  but  it's  probably  the  tribal  languages,"  Kuhn  said. 

And  while  colleges  and  universities  in  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
other  states  have  formal  language  programs,  Paul  Barton  meets  every  Monday 
night  with  his  class  of  10  to  12  students  to  learn  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
languages.  (Both  are  similar  to  the  Iroquois  language  and  are  almost 
identical.)  Barton,  the  cultural  resource  representative  of  the  Seneca- 
Cayuga  tribe,  said  outside  forces  like  sports  teams  schedules  and  pow  wow 
season  sometimes  causes  a few  weeks'  break  in  the  class  where  students 
learn  words,  greetings  and  how  to  introduce  themselves  and  others.  But 


even  Barton,  who  has  traveled  to  New  York  and  Canada  to  learn  the  language 
and  get  resources  from  other  tribal  members,  doesn't  speak  the  language 
fluently,  and  he  doesn't  seem  hopeful  that  others  in  the  area  will  pick  up 
that  skill. 

Many  of  the  tribe's  ceremonies  and  prayers  are  still  conducted  in  the 
native  tongue,  helping  it  to  survive,  he  said.  Many  of  the  words  can't  be 
translated  exactly  into  English,  and  even  the  simple  greeting  of  "hello" 
carries  with  it  deeper  meanings. 

"At  the  same  time,  you're  talking  about  culture,  heritage  and  history, 
where  we  come  from  and  who  we  are,"  Barton  said.  "They're  the  gifts  from 
the  Creator.  In  order  to  retain  them,  we  must  keep  them  in  our  mind.  The 
language  is  a vital  part  of  that." 

'An  obligation' 

A few  members  of  the  Ottawa  tribe  attend  a yearly  summer  camp  in 
Michigan  to  study  the  tribe's  language,  Anishinaabemowin,  said  Rhonda 
Dixon,  the  tribe's  librarian,  historian  and  archivist.  All  of  the  local 
tribal  members  who  spoke  it  fluently  have  already  died,  so  Dixon  and  a few 
others  try  to  organize  an  annual  class  to  teach  the  language.  She  said 
she's  been  studying  it  since  college,  and  has  some  language  books  and  an 
Ottawa-English  dictionary  written  by  one  of  the  local  chiefs  in  the  early 
1980s.  Knowing  the  language  is  helpful  in  her  job  for  the  tribe,  but 
there's  also  a more  personal  reason  for  her  studies. 

"Without  the  language,  there's  really  no  history  to  the  tribe,"  she  said 

Though  her  grandparents  wouldn't  formally  teach  it  to  her,  Ardina  Moore 
continues  to  try  to  get  students  together  to  learn  the  Quapaw  language.  It 
can  be  difficult  to  coordinate  the  schedules  of  so  many  people  who  are 
scattered  around  the  area.  But  it's  learning  that  must  be  done  in  person, 
she  said.  The  sounds,  inflections  and  pronunciations  aren't  native  to 
English,  and  Moore  said  she  sometimes  has  to  physically  show  students  how 
to  make  particular  nasal  or  guttural  sounds.  It's  a more  difficult 
language  to  learn  than  French  or  Spanish,  which  have  words  and  influences 
that  are  a part  of  everyday  life.  Native  tongues  are  far  less  prevalent  in 
everyday  life,  but  Moore  said  it's  necessary  that  she  help  her  people  know 
who  they  are  and  from  where  they  come. 

"It's  not  something  everyone  can  do,"  she  said.  "I  feel  an  obligation." 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  loplin  Globe  Publishing  Company. 
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Moms  bring  back  the  Dine'  language 
By  S.D.  Wilson 
The  Observer 

STAR  School's  Native  American  Club  puts  emphasis  on  reviving  Navajo 

Some  parents'  involvement  with  their  children's  school  is  minimal.  But 
for  parents  like  Elaine  Riggs,  Diane  Tohannie  and  Louva  Montour,  their 
lives  are  tightly  interwoven  with  the  school  their  children  attend.  These 
three  Navajo  women's  children  attend  a small  charter  school  located 
approximately  20  miles  northeast  of  Flagstaff  near  the  reservation 
community  of  Leupp.  At  least  85  percent  of  the  students  are  Navajo  - other 
represent  Flispanic,  Anglo  and  other  tribal  ancestry. 

As  part  of  a Learn  and  Serve  grant  provided  by  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Education,  individuals  such  as  Sam  Tso  and  Montour  brought  in 
multicultural  volunteers  in  an  effort  to  bridge  misunderstandings  between 
students . 

This  year,  those  involved  with  the  grant  want  to  see  its  scope  expanded. 


Several  took  time  on  Nov.  12  to  explain  how  they  plan  to  go  about  it. 

"I  wanted  to  see  service  learning  and  place  based  education  principles 
adopted  by  the  STAR  School  to  include  life  skills  that  would  sustain  our 
students  through  hard  times/'  Riggs  said.  "There  were  times  where  my 
husband  and  I were  between  jobs.  There  were  times  when  we  paid  our  bills 
by  selling  home-baked  bread  or  firewood.  I have  also  made  quilts  to  sell. 

I wanted  our  children  to  have  these  skills  as  well." 

This  desire  inspired  Riggs  and  Montour  to  institute  a Native  American 
Club  at  the  STAR  School.  Out  of  discussions  held  with  the  children  during 
Native  American  Club  meetings,  it  became  clear  that  many  of  the  students 
also  demonstrated  a strong  desire  to  learn  their  language. 

In  its  fourth  year,  the  STAR  (Service  to  All  Relations)  School 
administration  welcomed  the  enthusiasm  and  passion  demonstrated  by  the 
small  group  of  parents.  School  Director,  Mark  Sorensen  noticed  that  the 
desire  of  the  bilingual  Navajo  mothers  to  help  the  children  learn  the 
language  was  very  similar  to  the  Language  Nests  developed  by  the  Maori 
mothers  in  New  Zealand  which  is  responsible  for  the  revival  of  the  Maori 
language . 

"This  is  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  continuity  of  the  Navajo 
language  through  the  mothers."  he  said.  "What  better  group  is  there  to  do 
this  than  the  mothers?" 

But  it  is  not  only  Navajo  children  who  are  showing  excitement  with  the 
new  classes. 

Teaching  their  children  to  speak,  read  and  write  the  Navajo  language  is 
also  very  important  to  Riggs  and  Montour. 

Kelly  Hardman,  a blue-eyed  blonde,  is  one  of  several  non-Indian  students 
who  joined  the  Native  American  Club.  Of  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Cherokee 
ancestry,  Hardman  may  have  to  work  twice  as  hard  to  fill  out  the  clanship 
formula  used  by  the  Navajo  people  to  introduce  themselves,  but  this  does 
not  dampen  her  enthusiasm. 

"I  want  to  learn  more  Navajo,"  Hardman  said.  "I  used  to  speak  it  when  I 
attended  Leupp  Schools  Inc.,  but  I have  lost  a lot  of  it." 

Though  many  might  question  Hardman's  need  to  learn  Navajo,  others  point 
out  that  she  lives  and  learns  in  a multicultural  community  where  many 
people  do  speak  Navajo.  Some  of  the  volunteers  who  come  into  the  school, 
including  Montour's  parents  Raymond  and  Elsie  Phelps,  speak  only  Navajo. 

"It's  very  important  to  me  because  I don't  want  the  generation  after  us 
to  forget  their  language,"  Riggs  said.  "Our  language  is  slowly 
disappearing  and  I would  like  to  revive  it.  As  a parent,  I would  like  to 
see  my  children  learn  the  Navajo  language.  It  is  up  to  the  family,  but 
most  of  the  parents  should  be  reinforcing  the  Navajo  language  at  home,  and 
it  is  a shame  that  we  don't  do  it.  So  it  is  very  important  to  me  that  our 
children  learn  their  own  language.  I don't  think  we  should  impose  on  our 
parents  and  grandparents  to  learn  English  so  they  can  communicate  with  our 
children . " 

Riggs'  two  sons  are  not  yet  fluent  in  Navajo,  a fact  that  Riggs  regrets. 

"On  my  part,  I was  too  busy,"  she  said.  "I  spent  the  majority  of  my 
children's  lives  away  from  the  reservation.  I do  have  some  regret  that  I 
didn't  try  harder.  My  husband  and  I spoke  Navajo  and  English.  When  we 
spoke  Navajo,  they  didn't  have  a clue  what  we  were  saying,  so  we  would 
have  to  repeat  ourselves  in  English.  Now  we  tell  them  in  Navajo  and 
English.  I tell  my  parents  to  talk  to  them  in  Navajo,  don't  talk  to  them 
in  English.  I want  to  reinforce  the  use  of  the  language." 

Montour's  sons  have  an  additional  challenge.  Their  father,  of  Potowatomi 
and  Mohawk  ancestry,  is  also  trying  to  learn  Navajo. 

"When  I had  my  babies,  I started  talking  to  them  in  Navajo,  especially 
my  oldest,  because  I was  a stay-at-home  mom,"  Montour  said.  "While  I was 
pregnant,  I used  to  read  out  loud  to  him.  The  day  after  he  was  born,  we 
put  him  in  a cradleboard  and  talked  to  him  in  Navajo." 

But  the  family  did  not  live  on  the  Navajo  reservation  and  traveled  from 
place  to  place  for  employment.  Because  her  husband  did  not  speak  Navajo, 
the  couple  had  to  speak  to  each  other  in  English.  She  said  this  made  it 
difficult  for  her  to  also  converse  with  her  small  children  in  Navajo. 

"Eventually,  my  use  of  Navajo  decreased,"  Montour  admitted.  "Since  then 
we  moved  home  to  the  reservation.  Where  we  saw  my  parents  maybe  once  or 


twice  a year,  now  they  live  next  door.  When  the  boys  go  next  door  to  help 
out  with  chores,  they  need  to  be  able  to  speak  the  language." 

Even  with  two  Navajo  parents,  families  living  far  from  the  reservation 
may  find  themselves  speaking  only  English. 

Diane  Tohannie's  grandparents  raised  her  and  was  never  taught  Navajo. 

When  she  married  a man  whose  parents  spoke  only  Navajo,  she  had  to  learn 
the  language  quickly. 

But  a move  halted  her  use  of  Navajo  with  anyone  but  her  husband. 

"We  lived  in  Minneapolis  most  of  the  time,  and  there  was  no  one  to  talk 
Navajo  with,"  Tohannie  said. 

When  asked  if  she  had  attempted  to  teach  her  children  Navajo,  Tohannie 
admitted  she  didn't. 

"I  didn't  think  I was  coming  back,  and  I didn't  want  to  come  back," 
Tohannie  said. 

Nonetheless,  14  months  ago,  Tohannie  found  herself  in  Leupp  when  her 
husband  moved  home  to  care  for  his  aging  parents. 

"Now  my  children  are  learning,"  Tohannie  said.  "They  understand  some  but 
cannot  speak  it  yet." 

"When  they  moved  back,  they  didn't  have  clue,"  Riggs  said  of  her  niece 
and  nephew.  "Even  if  you  said  "ya'ah'the"  to  them,  they  would  not  respond. 
Within  five  months,  Antoinette  was  catching  on.  I would  ask  where  Diane 
was,  and  she  would  understand  me,  but  answer  in  English." 

Antoinette  Tohannie  said  that  she  is  learning  Navajo,  not  because  she 
has  to,  but  because  she  wants  to. 

"I  want  to  know  my  Navajo  language,"  she  said.  "Because  I grew  up  in 
Minnesota,  no  one  really  spoke  to  me  in  Navajo.  My  grandma  and  grandpa 
speak  only  Navajo,  and  I want  to  talk  with  them." 

The  women  are  working  to  gather  an  effective  curriculum  - coloring  books, 
pronunciation  guides,  family  trees  and  other  material  are  being  gathered. 

After  Sorensen  advised  them  to  start  small,  the  parents  approached  Tom 
Tomas,  who  teaches  the  seventh/eighth  grade  class.  Tomas  said  he  was  eager 
to  have  his  students  involved  in  the  language  classes. 

"The  kids  are  really  enthusiastic  about  the  class.  You  can  read  it  in 
their  non-verbal  cues.  The  kids  show  anticipation  going  in,  and  are 
cheerful  and  happy  coming  out  - there  is  all  of  this  positive  energy," 

Tomas  said.  "When  I walk  in  there  to  visit,  the  kids  are  engaged  in  active 
learning. " 

As  part  of  the  Learn  and  Serve  grant,  students  will  write  their  own 
illustrated  bilingual  books  that  they  will  read  to  younger  students, 
parents  and  grandparents  for  presentation  at  the  National  Youth  Service 
Day  in  April. 
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Indian-owned  business  helping  to  save  dying  languages 
Original  speakers  are  fast  diminishing 
Sam  Lewin 
November  17,  2004 

With  a new  study  showing  that  American  Indian  languages  are  being  lost  at 
an  alarming  rate,  the  work  of  an  Indian-owned  business  has  become  even 
more  relevant. 

Experts  say  that  25  Native  languages  are  still  spoken  in  Oklahoma,  but 
10  of  them  are  only  one  generation  from  extinction.  The  reason  is  that 
elders  who  speak  the  languages  are  dying  out. 

Swifteagle  Enterprises  may  have  the  answer,  marketing  a product  called 


TRAILS,  an  acronym  for  Teaching,  Restoring  and  Archiving  International 
Languages  Software.  Swifteagle  is  co-owned  by  Hanoi  Horton  Crews,  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  New  York-based  Shinnecock  Indian  Nation.  Crews  and 
her  husband.  Dim,  developed  TRAILS  because  the  Shinnecock  have  lost  all 
speakers  of  their  native  tongue. 

"I  wanted  to  work  with  the  Shinnecock  because  they  have  no  speakers  left 
and  haven't  since  the  1800's,"  Dim  Crews  told  the  Native  American  Times 
from  the  company's  headquarters  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  "We  developed 
a language  education  program  and  we  made  our  initial  presentation  to  the 
Mashantucket  Pequot.  We  did  some  improvements  on  it.  It  was  originally  a 
very  rudimentary  program  comparing  English  and  Native  words  and  we 
improved  it  so  we  could  teach  any  Native  language  in  the  world.  This  is  an 
ideal  program  for  tribes.  We  can  archive  words,  do  illustrations-the  whole 
schmear . 

Swifteagle  officials  made  a pitch  to  Shinnecock  tribal  officials  earlier 
this  year.  The  company  has  also  attracted  the  interest  of  non-Indians, 
receiving  request  for  information  from  as  far  away  as  Europe. 

According  to  the  Intertribal  Wordpath  Society,  Oklahoma  has  21,359 
Indian  language  speakers,  but  10  tribes  have  10  or  fewer  fluent  speakers 
and  another  15  have  fewer  than  200. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Project  Preserving  Original  and  Traditional  Lullabies 
Group  seeks  to  record  more  songs 
SANTA  FE  NM 
November  17,  2004 

"Rock-a-bye  Baby  on  the  tree  top..."  or  "Hush  little  baby,  don't  you 
cry..."  How  many  times  have  you  sung  those  words  or  listened  to  your  mother 
as  she  rocked  you  to  sleep  as  a baby?  They  are  lullabies  and  their  message 
is  universal.  Every  culture  in  the  world,  it  seems,  has  its  own  song  to  put 
the  baby  to  sleep.  Now  a global  project  is  recording  those  lullabies,  and 
the  history  surrounding  them,  for  posterity. 

"The  Lullaby  Project"  is  seeking  traditional  and  original  lullabies  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  world.  This  is  no  short-term  project,  but  the 
team  is  hoping  to  get  a start  on  it.  And  they  have.  Anita  Gerlach  and  Ned 
Place  have  recorded  hundreds  of  lullabies  in  dozens  of  languages  since 
last  April. 

"We  have  already  recorded  50  languages  and  350  lullabies,"  Gerlach  told 
the  Native  American  Times.  Gerlach,  a grandmother  of  five,  is  a science 
teacher  in  Santa  Fe  and  a member  of  the  Comanche  Nation.  "We  have  recorded 
lullabies  from  about  six  Native  American  tribes,"  she  said.  Gerlach 
explained  that  some  tribes  don't  want  their  traditional  lullabies  to  be 
public  property,  but  The  Lullaby  Project  still  hopes  to  work  with  them, 
recording  the  songs  for  the  tribe's  own  use  and  preservation. 

Some  of  the  lullabies  the  Project  has  recorded  have  been  the  only  known 
ones  of  a culture.  Some  have  been  on  the  brink  of  being  lost  forever 
because  the  language  has  changed  or  is  itself  in  danger.  One  such  song  is 
a pre-Bolshevik  Russian  lullaby. 

While  archiving  is  one  of  the  project's  goals,  Gerlach  told  NAT  that  she 
wants  to  see  the  lullabies  used.  She  explained  that  compact  discs  of  the 
different  lullabies  could  be  used  in  children's  hospitals,  where  young 
ones  might  have  to  stay  for  months.  Another  use  could  be  for  adoptive 
parents  to  play  for  their  children  who  might  be  from  another  culture. 

The  whole  project  will  work  to  preserve  these  languages  and  the  cultures 


that  speak  them.  Gerlach  said  they  hope  to  write  multi-cultural  units  to 
go  along  with  the  lullabies  for  use  with  young  children. 

The  process  of  recording  every  language  in  the  world  is  a long  one, 
though.  India,  for  example,  has  nearly  32  languages  spoken  in  the  country. 
The  Lullaby  Project  has  already  recorded  songs  in  five  of  them,  but  there 
is  much  more  to  do.  Gerlach  said  that  they  have  an  associate  from  India 
who  is  traveling  back  to  the  country  in  December.  They  hope  to  send  her 
outfitted  with  recording  equipment  so  that  she  can  work  on  collecting  the 
remaining  languages. 

The  Lullaby  Project  has  also  recorded  songs  in  Indonesian,  Ukrainian  and 
North  Vietnamese.  "This  is  definitely  a project  that  has  just  begun," 
Gerlach  said.  She  explained  that  she  and  Place  expect  it  to  last  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  and  possibly  longer.  Archive-quality  cds  will 
hopefully  be  made  of  each  singer.  With  permission  from  those  singers, 
various  cds  will  be  released  to  the  general  public.  The  first,  Gerlach 
said,  would  likely  be  a collection  of  14  to  16  lullabies  from  around  the 
world.  Culturally-specif ic  versions  would  later  follow. 

"People  have  been  absolutely  wonderful,"  Gerlach  said.  The  only  real 
roadblock  they've  come  up  against  is  when  people  are  afraid  to  sing  for 
the  recorder.  But  the  project  has  seen  all  kinds  of  personalities.  Some 
people  are  really  comfortable  with  it,  while  others  are  not,  she  explained. 

"It's  a joy,"  Gerlach  said.  "It's  great  fun.  We've  met  some  incredible 
people."  She  said  that  they  have  learned  a lot  too. 

The  Project  is  also  analyzing  other  things  about  lullabies.  She  said 
that  the  content  of  the  songs  range  from  apologies  to  the  baby  about  how 
they  live  to  scary  songs  Gerlach  says  she  can't  imagine  trying  to  go  to 
sleep  to. 

Have  there  been  any  surprises  along  the  way?  Sure.  "We  thought  that  we 
would  find  commonalities  in  the  lullabies,"  Gerlach  explained.  True,  most 
are  short  and  have  a limited  range  of  notes,  but  they  are  worlds  apart  in 
terms  of  loudness  and  beat.  "The  variety  is  amazing  us." 

The  Lullaby  Project  has  recently  gained  non-profit  status  in  the  state 
of  New  Mexico  and  is  hoping  for  national  non-profit  status.  That  would 
open  the  team  up  to  raising  funds  that  currently  come  from  Gerlach 's  and 
Place's  own  pockets. 

If  you  know  a traditional  lullaby  and  would  like  to  share  it  with  The 
Lullaby  Project,  they  would  love  to  hear  from  you.  "We  would  like  to 
record  any  Native  American  that  would  like  to  be  recorded,"  Gerlach  said. 
You  can  contact  Gerlach  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  at  505-757-6021  or  via 
email  at  agerlach@cybermesa.com.  Partner  Ned  Place  can  be  reached  at  817- 
237-9451  or  at  nedplace@theeagleplace.com.  The  Lullaby  Project  also  has  a 
very  new  and,  as  Gerlach  explained,  very  sparse  website  at 
www. thelullaby project . org. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Montanans  make  up  majority  of  board 
lodi  Rave  Lee  Enterprises 
November  16,  2004 
Indian  higher  education 

Montana's  Native  educators  consistently  take  on  national  leadership 
roles  in  tribal  colleges  and  as  individual  role  models. 

The  tradition  continues. 

"We're  fortunate  with  the  quality  of  educators  here,  but  we  also  have  a 
lot  of  unsung  heroes,"  said  3oe  McDonald,  president  of  Salish  Kootenai 


College  in  Pablo  and  one  of  three  Montana  tribal  college  presidents  who 
will  fill  a majority  of  the  five-member  executive  board  of  the  American 
Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium. 

Dick  Littlebear  of  Chief  Dull  Knife  College  in  Lame  Deer,  Dim  Shanley  of 
Fort  Peck  Community  College  and  McDonald  are  now  AIHEC  vice  president, 
treasurer  and  member-at-large,  respectively. 

Each  began  their  new  role  in  November;  the  consortium  includes 
representatives  of  35  tribal  colleges  nationwide. 

AIHEC  was  founded  in  1972  to  unite  educators  and  change  ineffective 
education  laws.  McDonald  is  the  consortium's  outgoing  president. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  vitality  of  tribal  colleges,  he  attended 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges 
conference  in  San  Diego  on  Sunday  for  a ceremony  recognizing  tribal 
colleges'  land-grant  status. 

The  founding  president  of  Salish  Kootenai  College,  McDonald  was 
recognized  for  his  work  by  being  named  the  National  Indian  Education 
Association's  Indian  Educator  of  the  Year  in  1989. 

In  October,  Joyce  Silverthorne,  tribal  education  director  of  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  was 
named  the  2004  Indian  Educator  of  the  Year. 

"It's  nice  to  be  recognized,  but  at  the  same  time  there's  much  that 
needs  to  be  done,"  said  Silverthorne.  "We  certainly  have  not  solved 
answers  here  or  nationally.  We're  still  trying  to  address  an  achievement 
gap  and  the  Montana  educational  quality  lawsuit  ...  It's  like  we've  only 
opened  the  doors.  How  do  we  get  past  opening  doors?" 

Additionally,  Cheryl  Crazy  Bull,  president  of  Northwest  Indian  College 
in  Bellingham,  Wash.,  was  named  AIHEC  president.  The  Lakota  woman  grew  up 
on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

In  the  31-year  history  of  the  organization,  only  two  other  women  have 
served  as  the  consortium's  president,  both  of  them  from  Montana  - Janine 
Pease,  former  president  of  Little  Big  Horn  College  in  Crow  Agency  and  a 
1990 

NIEA  Indian  Educator  of  the  Year,  and  Margarett  Campbell,  former 
president  of  Fort  Belknap  College  in  Harlem. 

Campbell  - who  was  elected  Nov.  2 to  the  Montana  Legislature  - was  AIHEC 
president  when  tribal  colleges  received  land  grant  status  10  years  ago. 

She  is  now  vice  president  of  Fort  Peck  Community  College. 

Jeff  Hamley,  president  of  Saginaw  Chippewa  Tribal  College  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mich.,  was  elected  as  the  consortium's  new  secretary. 

Reporter  Jodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  (406)  523-5299  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Excuse  me  if  I sing  the  new-car  blues 
November  13,  2004 

Two  summers  ago,  my  younger  sister  upgraded  her  old  rattletrap.  She 
looked  cool  driving  her  sea-green  Oldsmobile  down  the  dusty  gravel  road 
toward  my  aunt's  place  on  the  reservation  that  day.  The  bumpers  of  the  car 
sparkled  so  brightly,  it  nearly  blinded  us  as  we  watched  her  park  out 
front . 

Brand-new  cars  on  the  reservation  can  be  as  rare  as  whooping  cranes.  So, 
we  sometimes  take  pleasure  in  shaming  those  who  can  afford  a brand-new  car. 
"If  there  is  one  too  poor  for  a new  car,  then  we  all  should  have  old  cars" 
is  the  sort  of  mentality. 

It  works  sometimes.  The  first  time  I took  my  brand-new  car  home  to  the 


reservation,  I made  sure  I arrived  after  dark  and  parked  my  car  way  on  the 
end  of  the  three  or  four  cars  already  there  for  a ceremony  the  next  day. 

I cringed  the  next  day  when  I saw  my  car  all  shiny  and  new-looking, 
sitting  proudly  next  to  those  older  cars.  It  looked  like  a big  red  ruby 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  lake.  I should  have  driven  through  the  mud 
before  I came,  I thought.  But  there  it  stood. 

My  brother,  who  was  drinking  a glass  of  water  over  the  sink  and  looking 
out  the  kitchen  window,  stopped  in  midair  as  he  spotted  my  gem.  "Who  has  a 
new  car?"  he  asked.  I pretended  not  to  hear  and  immediately  went  to  the 
stove  and  reached  into  the  hot  oven  to  test  the  squash  that  was  baking  for 
the  event  that  day. 

When  I stood  up,  he  still  was  looking  at  me.  So,  I said,  "Me?" 

"Hmmm.  That's  a nice-looking  car,"  he  said  and  smiled. 

My  old  Toyota  had  more  than  300,000  miles  on  it  and  looked  like  it  could 
break  down  on  some  lonely  prairie  when  I was  chasing  a hawk  or  something, 

I said  in  a rather  whining  voice. 

That's  crazy,  some  of  my  Grand  Forks  friends  said  about  reservation 
reaction  to  new  cars.  A new  car  is  something  to  relish  - to  flaunt. 

Yet,  when  I got  back  to  the  big  city,  I still  was  a little  self- 
conscious  that  I'd  bought  a new  car.  I kind  of  hid  it  for  a while,  but 
once  I got  over  the  reservation  "first-new-car"  fears,  I required  friends 
and  family  to  sit  on  the  silver-gray  seats  and  hit  their  feet  together  to 
get  all  the  dirt  off  before  they  got  into  the  car. 

There  will  be  no  eating,  drinking  or  smoking  in  my  new  ruby.  When  I 
picked  up  my  sister  one  day,  she  had  a big  cup  of  hot  chocolate.  I stared 
at  her  then  and  said  quietly,  "I  hope  you  don't  spill  that  hot  chocolate 
on  the  new  car  seats."  She  took  one  look  at  me  and  dumped  it  out. 

I have  a couple  of  friends  who  smoke.  I allowed  them  to  smoke  in  the  old 
Toyota  if  they  opened  the  window  and  tried  to  keep  the  cigarette  out  in 
window.  I just  didn't  want  to  inhale  their  smoke. 

Now,  I cordon  off  a 50-foot  area  around  my  new  car  when  there  are 
smokers  near. 

I started  missing  my  old  car  when  I realized  all  the  rules  were  going  to 
be  hard  on  me,  too.  I used  to  drink  Pepsi  or  hot  chocolate  in  the  car  and 
certainly  snacked.  Another  stain  in  the  old  Toyota  only  made  it  more 
precious,  I used  to  say.  My  daughter,  the  electronics  whiz,  asked  me  about 
the  sound  system  in  the  new  car.  It  doesn't  sound  so  good;  it  must  be  one 
of  those  cheap  systems  that  they  put  in  some  cars  to  reduce  the  cost,  I 
told  her.  I wanted  her  to  know  I didn't  buy  the  high-end  car. 

But  after  I had  complained  that  way  to  a friend,  who  also  is  pretty  good 
with  electronics,  he  just  reached  over,  tapped  this  button  and  that  button, 
cranked  the  radio  up  to  a good  rattle,  and  it  sounded  great.  He  also 
pulled  out  the  instruction  book  and  suggested  I read  it.  "I  will,  I will," 

I said,  and  I will  - one  of  these  days  when  I get  time.  All  of  those 
things  aside,  the  most  traumatic  thing  will  be  the  dreaded  first  dent. 

Once  that  happens,  I can  relax  and  even  take  the  paper  coverings  off  the 
mats  in  the  front  and  attach  some  deer  whistles  to  the  bumper. 

My  friend  offered  to  kick  a dent  in  the  car,  so  I could  relax,  and  he 
could  smoke. 

The  culture  of  new  cars  on  the  reservations  is  getting  the  car  to  look 
used  right  away.  In  town,  it's  getting  past  that  first  dent. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  To  all  those  who  would  not  fit  in 
November  20,  2004 

In  my  junior  and  senior  years  of  high  school,  I went  to  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Catholic  Indian  boarding  school  in  Stephan,  S.D.  It  wasn't  an 
altogether  unpleasant  experience. 

But  it  sounds  as  if  attending  such  a school  was  unpleasant  for  some  of 
the  elders  at  Spirit  Lake.  I say  this  because  I interviewed  several  of 
them  for  a news  story  - a story  about  Cankdeska  Cikana  Community  College, 
which  is  on  the  Spirit  Lake  reservation.  (Cankdeska  Cikana,  pronounced 
chin-desk-ka  cheek-a-naw,  means  Little  Hoop). 

As  I listened  to  their  stories,  I thought  about  my  father,  Grover.  He 
was  sent  to  a mission  school  where  he  had  to  dress  and  act  like  he  was  in 
the  military.  Many  of  the  boarding  schools  were  near  or  on  the  military 
garrisons  and  had  that  same  theme. 

My  father  intensely  disliked  his  years  at  Chemewa  Indian  Mission  School 
in  Salem,  Ore.  They  made  the  students  wear  uniforms  that  cut  into  their 
necks  and  carry  wooden  guns,  he  told  us.  He  was  sent  to  that  school 
because  when  the  federal  agents  would  come  around  to  pick  up  the  kids  for 
schools  near  the  reservation,  he  would  run  away.  When  they  did  round  him 
up  and  take  him  to  school,  he  sometimes  would  be  back  home  before  the 
agent  came  looking  for  the  next  group.  So  they  sent  him  far  away. 

He  didn't  have  a first  name,  so  at  Chemawa  Indian  school,  the  mission 
agents  gave  him  the  name  Grover  - a name  he  always  hated.  We  suspected  it 
was  after  President  Grover  Cleveland,  but  my  father  didn't  care  about  this 
white  president  and  thought  his  name  sounded  like  a dog  - Rover. 

It  was  federal  policy  that  in  order  to  assimilate  them,  children  should 
be  separated  from  their  parents.  They  had  to  leave  their  culture  and 
language  behind.  When  these  students  returned,  my  father  claimed,  they 
were  dark-skinned  white  people. 

In  the  late  1980s,  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  put  together  a book 
and  traveling  show  called  "The  Way  to  Independence."  It  was  about  a 
Hidatsa  family  named  Good  Bird  who  lived  in  the  Hidatsa  community  on  the 
Fort  Berthold  reservation  called  Independence.  Part  of  that  community 
currently  is  covered  by  Lake  Sakakawea. 

The  project  also  featured  an  Arikara  woman  named  Anna  Dawson.  Like  my 
father,  she  was  one  of  those  who  was  picked  up  one  day  and  sent  to  the 
East  for  school.  Her  mother  went  with  her  and  stayed  with  her  daughter 
until  she  died.  Dawson  was  there  from  the  time  she  was  a preschooler  until 
she  graduated  after  two  years  of  college. 

Then  she  was  sent  home  to  the  Fort  Berthold  reservation  to  be  a teacher. 

I remember  when,  as  a teenager,  I first  saw  Anna:  She  was  very  old.  Her 
skin  was  faded  and  her  hair  was  pure  white.  But  most  astonishing  was  the 
way  she  talked.  She  was  a Plains  Indian  with  a Boston  accent. 

The  traveling  show  featured  a life-sized  cardboard  cut-out  of  Anna.  She 
looked  like  a typical  teacher  of  that  time,  in  her  long  dress  with  a 
sculpted  waist  and  rolled-up  hair. 

There  also  was  a picture  of  Anna  and  her  mother  sitting  together.  It  was 
a picture  of  then  and  now:  The  mother  was  dark  skinned  with  traditional 
dress.  Anna  already  was  dressed  in  contemporary  dress. 

My  father's  story  is  different.  He  never  conformed  to  the  school's 
mission.  He  stubbornly  clung  to  his  language  and  the  old  ways  - always 
talking  in  Arikara  when  he  could,  but  never  teaching  his  children.  He  said 
we  had  to  live  in  a white  man's  world  and  needed  to  speak  English. 

My  sister  and  I talked  about  him  Thursday  on  our  way  back  from  Spirit 
Lake.  We  realized  that  he  was  a man  out  of  sync  with  life  in  Minot,  N.D. 

He  was  born  in  the  early  1900s.  He  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  so 
his  father,  our  grandfather,  was  born  in  the  mid-1800s.  He'd  had 
conversations  with  people  who'd  been  born  in  a world  so  different  from 
ours  that  probably  we  wouldn't  recognize  it.  That  is  what  my  father 
inherited,  and  we  were  too  young  to  get  him  to  talk  about  it. 

In  my  two  years  at  boarding  school,  I learned  just  two  things:  Make  your 
bed  the  minute  you  get  up,  and  don't  miss  mass  on  Sundays.  But  only  the 
part  about  making  my  bed  stayed  with  me. 

The  men  and  women  who  lived  in  those  times  of  assimilation  should  be 


remembered  as  heroes  who  survived  in  spite  of  it  all. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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Dakota  Plains  sues  Ottawa  over  mould  problems 
November  16,  2004 

WINNIPEG  - The  Dakota  Plains  First  Nation  is  taking  its  frustration  with 
a black  mould  infestation  to  court. 

The  community  near  Portage  la  Prairie  was  built  on  a bog  with  poor 
drainage.  Over  the  past  decade,  black  mould  has  appeared  in  most  of  the 
buildings.  Band  leaders  have  been  trying  to  get  the  federal  government  to 
do  something  about  the  problem  for  years. 

The  band  filed  a statement  of  claim  Tuesday,  saying  the  mould  has  caused 
chronic  health  problems  among  residents.  The  statement  says  the  federal 
government  has  not  fulfilled  its  duties  because  it  has  failed  to  correct 
the  problem.  The  lawsuit  calls  for  unspecified  damages. 

Stan  Myran,  the  band's  health  advisor,  says  the  First  Nation  has  tried 
to  convince  Ottawa  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  to  no  avail. 

"They  have  to  take  us  seriously,  come  to  the  table  and  talk  and  be 
reasonable  and  listen  to  us,"  he  says.  "That's  what  this  is  trying  to 
prompt,  that  reaction  from  them.  If  you  don't  listen  to  [us],  we'll  ask 
the  courts  to  listen  to  us." 

Dakota  Plains  leaders  estimate  it  would  cost  $18  million  to  replace 
buildings  and  repair  inf rastructure . They  would  rather  the  federal 
government  relocate  them  to  a parcel  of  land  nearby  which  is  less  likely 
to  flood. 

Officials  with  the  federal  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  say  they  have 
been  meeting  regularly  with  Dakota  Plains,  trying  to  resolve  their 
concerns.  Indian  Affairs  would  not  comment  further  because  the  matter  is 
now  before  the  courts. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Of  all  the  questions  that  explorers  and  anthropologists  have  asked  early 
Inuit  over  time,  the  most  common  ones  are  also  the  most  basic:  What  do  you 
like?  What  do  you  want?  What  do  you  fear? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  have  also  been  the  source  of  the  greatest 
frustration  to  explorers,  as  well  as  to  other  southerners  wanting  to  learn 
more  about  Inuit  culture.  In  the  past,  I have  made  it  clear  that 
traditional  Inuit  (especially  elders)  used  to  consider  a direct,  personal 
question  to  be  exceedingly  rude.  Their  way  of  dealing  with  such  rudeness 


was  to  become  evasive,  even  tricky,  in  the  hope  that  the  one  asking  the 
questions  would  simply  go  away.  But  while  this  is  true,  there  is  another 
side  to  "Inuit  evasiveness,"  a cultural  side.  So  bear  with  me  while  I 
have  a look  at  it. 

While  we  have  all  heard  it  time  and  again,  I have  to  repeat  it  here:  It 

cannot  be  stressed  enough  how  hostile  and  uncertain  the  world  of 

pre-colonial  Inuit  used  to  be.  We  all  know  how  adaptable  Inuit  culture  is, 
but  most  people  think  that  this  adaptation  is  a matter  of  technology.  Look 
at  how  clever  Inuit  are  for  doing  so  well  with  so  little  to  work  with.  But 
in  having  such  a cushy  existence  ourselves  (let's  face  it,  life  isn't  a 
fraction  as  hard  for  us  as  it  was  for  many  of  our  ancestors,  no  matter 
what  part  of  the  world  our  genes  hail  from),  we  too  easily  overlook  the 
fact  that  survival  is  not  simply  a matter  of  technology.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  survival  is  attitude,  mind  set,  culture. 

While  I was  living  in  the  south,  I had  the  privilege  of  conducting  a 

seminar  on  cold-weather  survival.  One  of  the  people  attending  it  was  a U.S. 

Marine,  a veteran  of  the  Vietnam  War.  As  individuals  who  pride  themselves 
on  their  ability  to  survive  anything.  Marines  love  any  extra  tips  they  can 
get  on  survival  in  any  climate.  To  my  great  pleasure,  this  fellow  was 
extremely  excited  by  the  seminar.  Dust  ask  my  husband.  The  Marine  kept 
pumping  his  hand,  saying,  "You're  lucky  to  have  that  one  - she  can  take 
care  of  herself! " 

Perhaps  ironically,  my  culture  is  such  that  I am  not  even  comfortable 
relating  the  above  story,  in  part  because  the  survival  knowledge  that  I 
was  imparting  during  the  seminar  was  commonplace  when  I was  growing  up. 

You  did  not  have  to  be  a great  hunter  to  know  how  to  dress  properly,  how 
to  conserve  heat  in  oneself  or  in  a shelter,  how  to  make  cord  or  clothes, 
how  to  find  and  melt  drinking  water,  how  to  do  basic  tracking,  or  how  to 
orient  oneself  when  lost.  You  were  considered  incompetent  if  you  did  not 
possess  such  knowledge,  in  the  same  way  that  modern,  urban  folk  are 
considered  incompetent  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  buy  groceries,  or  use  an 
elevator . 

The  one  thing  that  I was  concerned  about  during  my  seminar,  however,  was 
that  I could  not  impart  to  my  listeners  the  survival  "mind."  I was 
certainly  not  worried  about  the  Marine  - years  of  soldiering  and  past 
trauma  had  ensured  that  he  already  possessed  it.  But  my  milder  listeners 
were  convinced  that  survival  was  guaranteed  by  simply  knowing  some  cute 
tricks . 

If  I could  go  back  and  tell  them  all  one  thing,  it  would  be  this: 
Traditional  Inuit  culture  is  the  environment,  and  nothing  other  than  this. 
The  Arctic  has  not  simply  forced  Inuit  to  develop  certain  technologies.  It 
has  created,  sculpted,  and  determined  the  entire  culture,  including  the 
way  in  which  the  people  think.  It  has  made  the  Inuit  mind  unlike  most 
others  on  Earth. 

The  Inuit  way  - that  which  is  "Inuktitut"  - is  not  merely  a matter  of 
culture,  but  of  breeding.  It  is  a well-documented  fact  that  Inuit  have 
physiologically  adapted  to  their  environment.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
development  of  extra  blood  vessels  in  the  hands  (none  of  my  southern 
friends  can  handle  a frozen  fish  for  long  without  going  numb).  But  my  own 
suspicion  is  that  Arctic  severity  has  forced  even  more  evolution  upon  the 
Inuit  mind  than  on  the  body.  Even  the  Inuit  I know  who  have  been  raised  in 
the  south  still  exhibit  very  Inuktitut  attitudes:  Stoicism,  cynical  humor, 
an  easy-going  demeanor  and  a non-paranoid  sort  of  wariness.  Their  brains 
are  instinctive  survival  machines,  even  without  the  culture. 

The  greatest  evidence  to  support  the  idea  of  the  unique  Inuit  mind,  I 
feel,  is  the  Inuit  way  of  life  today.  Modern  Inuit  have  embraced  the 
global  community,  living  in  houses,  paying  taxes,  watching  cable  TV.  Some 
have  legal  degrees  and  4x4  trucks.  They  catch  the  latest  movies  and 
music  almost  as  soon  as  southerners  do.  They  have  all  the  modern  concerns 
of  waste  disposal,  managing  governments,  doing  business.  One  might  almost 
think  that  they  are  identical  to  southerners,  but  simply  situated  in  the 
Arctic . 

Now  here  is  the  miracle:  Inuit  also  still  hunt.  They  still  eat 
traditional  foods.  They  hold  drum-dances,  throat-chanting  events.  Many 
still  consult  elders.  Every  day,  I spot  someone  wearing  some  piece  of 


traditional  clothing,  always  quite  well  made.  Every  day,  I spot  sleds 
lying  around,  often  right  next  to  huskies  meant  to  pull  them.  Inuit  still 
learn  traditional  sewing  techniques.  They  carve  like  mad.  Chances  are  good 
that  if  you  go  to  tell  an  Inuk  about  some  traditional  story,  they  will 
have  already  heard  a version  of  it. 

The  greatest  miracle  of  all,  perhaps,  is  that  they  still  speak  their 
original  language.  Dust  the  other  day,  I went  to  rent  a copy  of  "X-Men" 
and  saw  two  boys,  about  eight  years  old,  speaking  Inuktitut  to  each  other. 
They  were  not  speaking  it  as  "properly"  as  I would  have  liked,  and  they 
were  giggling  as  they  exchanged  Inuktitut  "dirty"  words,  but  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  what  an  astonishing  thing  I was  witnessing.  There  are  some 
parts  of  the  world  where  Aboriginal  peoples  no  longer  know  a word  of  their 
original  languages. 

Such  amazing  preservation  of  culture  ties  into  the  reasons  why  the 
questions  posed  by  early  explorers  did  not  elicit  the  expected  answers 
from  Inuit.  "What  do  you  believe?"  was  posed  by  the  Arctic  explorer  Knud 
Rasmussen.  The  answer  from  his  Inuk 

companion  was,  "We  don't  believe.  We  fear."  A similarly  fundamental 
question  posed  by  Rasmussen  to  a different  man  was,  "What  do  you  want?" 

The  Inuk's  response  was  to  run  off  a long  list  of  things  that  he  must 
avoid  in  order  to  stay  healthy. 

Such  answers  best  characterize  the  Inuit  mind  set,  that  which  persists 
today.  To  the  average  southern  mind,  fulfillment  is  defined  by  acquisition 
I am  not  referring  only  to  materialism,  but  to  acquisition  of  resources, 
such  as  relationships,  recognition,  opportunities,  etc.  The  assumption  is 
that  life  begins  at  a sort  of  "zero-rating"  for  happiness.  After  that, 
the  more  things  that  go  right  in  one's  life,  the  happier  one  becomes. 

There  are  great  expectations  of  life. 

However,  the  traditional  Inuit  mind  expects  very  little.  In  this  mind 
set,  happiness  is  a natural  state,  disappearing  only  when  things  go  wrong. 
Instead  of  trying  to  make  oneself  happier,  the  traditional  Inuit  mind  is 
preoccupied  with  preserving  happiness  by  fending  off  those  things  (disease 
injury,  hostility,  etc.)  that  steal  happiness  away. 

The  reason,  I think,  that  Inuit  have  preserved  their  culture  so  well  is 
that  their  minds  have  evolved  to  feel  that  life  owes  them  nothing,  facing 
hardship  with  a kind  of  stoicism  bred  into  them  by  their  environment. 

While  modernity  may  sometimes  stifle  this  tendency,  the  instinct  is  always 
there,  a genetic  gift.  The  concern  of  the  deepest  Inuit  mind  is  to 
maintain  the  things  that  give  one  joy,  while  trying  to  adapt  to  that  which 
does  not.  Inuit,  therefore,  are  less  concerned  with  alteration  than  they 
are  with  preservation . Thus  do  the  things  that  they  best  love  about  their 
culture  still  endure. 

It  is  as  Orpingalik,  of  the  Netsilingmiut  Inuit,  once  sang:  Do  you  know 
yourself?  How  little  of  yourself  you  understand!  Stretched  out  feebly  on 
my  bench,  my  only  strength  is  in  my  memories.  Game!  Big  game,  chasing 
ahead  of  me!  Allow  me  to  relive  that!  Let  me  forget  my  frailty,  by  calling 
up  the  past! 

I bring  to  mind  the  great  white  one,  the  polar  bear,  approaching  with 
raised  hind-quarters,  his  nose  in  the  snow  - convinced,  as  he  rushed  at  me 
that  of  the  two  of  us,  he  was  the  only  male! 

This  is  how  it  was. 

Now  I lie  on  my  bench,  too  sick  to  even  fetch  a little  seal  oil  for  my 
woman ' s lamp  . . . 

Most  Inuit  have  only  wanted  one  thing:  To  be  Inuit. 

Pijariiqpunga . (That  is  all  I have  to  say.) 

Rachel  Attituq  Qitsualik  was  born  into  a traditional  Igloolik  Inuit 
lifestyle.  She  has  worked  in  Inuit  sociopolitical  issues  for  the  last  25 
years,  and  witnessed  the  full  transition  of  her  culture  into  the  modern 
world.  She  is  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Gov't  must  consult  with  First  Nations,  rules  Supreme  Court 
November  18,  2004 

OTTAWA  - A B.C.  mining  company  has  won  a major  legal  battle  in  its  bid  to 
re-open  a mine  near  Atlin,  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruling  the 
provincial  government  had  consulted  adequately  with  local  First  Nations  in 
approving  the  project. 

In  a landmark  ruling,  Canada's  top  court  ruled  Thursday  that  governments 
have  a legal  but  limited  duty  to  consult  First  Nations  about  the  use  of 
land,  even  where  it  involves  unproven  aboriginal  claims. 

Two  First  Nations  in  northwestern  British  Columbia  were  involved  in 
resource-use  battles  over  land  that  they  say  they  own. 

The  question  in  both  cases  is  whether  resource  development  on  Crown 
lands  should  proceed  if  aboriginal  claims  on  those  lands  haven't  been 
resolved . 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled  7-0  Thursday  that  governments  must 
seek  native  input  and  consider  concerns  about  projects  that  could  infringe 
claims . 

But  that  requirement  does  not  extend  to  developers,  said  the  court,  and 
does  not  force  governments  to  obtain  the  consent  of  affected  bands. 

The  court  found  that  the  provincial  government  had  consulted  adequately 
in  the  case  of  Redcorp's  Tulsequah  Chief  mine,  a 
zinc/copper/lead/silver/gold  mine  in  the  Taku  River  watershed. 

The  Taku  River  Tlingit  had  challenged  B.C.  government  decisions  on  the 
mine,  and  asked  the  court  for  a declaration  that  governments  have  a duty 
to  consult  with  first  nations  before  approving  any  development  in  First 
Nation  traditional  territories. 

The  Tlingit  argued  a road  to  the  mine  would  harm  the  fish  and  wildlife 
of  the  Taku  River  watershed. 

The  decision  gives  assurance  to  First  Nations  their  claims  must  be 
considered,  but  does  not  hand  them  the  power  to  have  to  veto  a project  on 
lands  they  claim. 

Mine  owners  had  said  a court  decision  would  not  affect  their  plans  for 
the  mine  because  the  B.C.  government  had  already  granted  them  the  permits 
they  need  to  go  ahead. 

Redcorp  Ventures  President  Terry  Chandler  says  his  company  has  spent 
nearly  a decade  and  millions  of  dollars  trying  to  develop  the  mine. 

The  court  was  also  ruling  in  the  case  of  a logging  dispute  between  the 
Haida  of  B.C.  and  the  Weyerhaeuser  forestry  company.  In  that  case  the 
court  found  the  province  had  not  adequately  consulted  on  the  project. 

The  court  said  government's  obligation  to  consult  increases  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  claim  and  the  threat  to  native  rights. 

"However,  there  is  no  duty  to  agree,"  wrote  Chief  Justice  Beverley 
McLachlin  for  the  court. 

"Rather,  the  commitment  is  to  a meaningful  process  of  consultation." 

McLachlin  says  aboriginal  claimants  must  not  "frustrate  the  Crown's 
reasonable  good  faith  attempts"  at  consultation. 

"Nor  should  they  take  unreasonable  positions  to  thwart  governments  from 
making  decisions  or  acting  in  cases  where,  despite  meaningful  consultation, 
agreement  is  not  reached." 

The  British  Columbia  government  had  argued  it  had  no  legal  duty  to 
consult  or  obtain  consent  until  the  natives'  claims  to  the  land  was  proven, 
for  example  through  a treaty. 

Lawyers  for  government,  business  groups  and  First  Nations  will  be 
examining  the  rulings  to  try  and  determine  how  they  could  affect  other 
land-use  deals. 

With  files  from  the  Canadian  Press 
Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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National  Chief  Responds  to  Supreme  Court  Decisions:  Calls  on 
Governments  to  Negotiate  in  Good  Faith  with  First  Nations  Governments 
OTTAWA,  Nov.  18  /CNW  Telbec/  - "The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  commends 
the  Taku  River  Tlingit  and  Flaida  Nation  for  bringing  these  incredibly 
important  cases  to  Canada's  highest  court.  Today's  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  decisions  in  two  British  Columbia  First  Nations'  cases  is  a 
constructive  step  towards  the  recognition  of  First  Nations'  claims  to  land 
and  resources,"  said  National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine. 

In  a majority  7-0  ruling  in  both  the  Haida  Nation  and  Taku  River  Tlingit 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments  have  a legal  duty  to  meaningfully  consult  with  First  Nations 
regarding  their  traditional  territories,  even  when  there  has  been  no  final 
decision  on  Aboriginal  rights  and  title.  The  duty  to  consult  may  also 
necessitate  accommodation  of  the  First  Nations'  interests. 

"I  also  commend  these  BC  First  Nations  for  leading  the  charge  towards 
having  our  rights  and  titles  recognized,  securing  our  rightful  place 
across  this  country,"  said  Assembly  of  First  Nations  BC  Regional  Chief  A- 
in-chut  (Shawn  Atleo)."The  Haida  case  confirms  that  provinces  have  a duty 
to  consult  and  accomodate  First  Nations'  concerns,  and  involve  us  in 
resource  decisions  and  revenue  sharing  in  our  traditional  territories . " 

In  the  Haida  case,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Government  of 
British  Columbia  must  consult  with  the  Haida  Nation  and  accommodate  their 
interests  when  renewing  the  tree  farm  license  issued  in  an  area  claimed  by 
them  as  aboriginal  title  lands. 

In  the  Taku  River  Tlingit  case,  although  the  Supreme  Court  found  that 
the  Government  of  British  Columbia  properly  discharged  its  duty  to 
consult  and  accommodate  in  the  environmental  review  process  of  a mining 
project,  the  Court  emphasized  that  the  Crown's  duty  is  ongoing  until  the 
claim  of  the  Tlingit  is  resolved. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  re-affirmed  that  the  claims  of  First  Nations  are 
best  resolved  by  honorable  negotiated  settlements  and  that  governments 
can  no  longer  run  roughshod  over  our  rights  and  interests"  said  National 
Chief  Fontaine.  "Ultimately,  there  can  be  no  accommodation  or  resolution 
unless  there  is  real  intergovernmental  negotiation  between  First  Nations 
and  governments  at  all  levels  prior  to  any  resource  development  on  First 
Nations  traditional  territories.  I call  on  governments  across  the  country 
to  meaningfully  engage  in  such  a process." 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  is  the  national  organization  representing 
First  Nations  in  Canada. 

For  further  information:  Nancy  Pine,  Communications  Advisor,  Office 
of  the  National  Chief,  (613)  241-6789  ext.  243  or  cell  613-298-6382; 

Bryan  Hendry,  Communications  Officer,  AFN  Health  and  Social  Secretariat, 
(613)  241-6789,  ext.  229,  cell  293-6106 
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Canadian  count  nules  against  Tlingits 
The  Associated  Pness 
Novemben  19,  2004 

DUNEAU  - The  Supneme  Count  of  Canada  has  nuled  against  the  Taku  Riven 
Tlingit  Finst  Nation's  claims  that  Bnitish  Columbia  ignoned  its  concenns 
about  a pnoposed  mine  nean  the  Alaska  bonden. 

The  count  nuled  7-0  Thunsday  to  nevense  two  lowen  counts'  findings  that 
Bnitish  Columbia  officials  did  not  adequately  consult  with  the  Tlingits 
about  the  pnoposed  Tulsequah  Chief  multi-metal  mine  about  the  potential 
impact  on  thein  ancestnal  home. 

Duneau  envinonmentalists  and  legislatons  also  ane  concenned  about  the 
Tulsequah  Chief  mine.  They  fean  the  mine  could  hanm  sockeye  salmon  in  the 
tnibutanies  of  the  Taku  Riven,  10  miles  southeast  of  Duneau. 

The  mine's  developen,  Redfenn  Resounces,  says  the  mine  will  neduce 
pollution  by  cleaning  up  old  toxic  mine  waste  that  is  now  leaching  into 
the  niven. 

The  Taku  Inlet  sockeye  salmon  fisheny  is  valued  at  $5.4  million. 

Tenny  Chandlen,  pnesident  of  Redfenn  Resounces,  based  in  Vancouven,  said 
that  he  hopes  to  hold  a meeting  with  Taku  Tlingits  and  Canadian  officials 
soon  to  stant  nesolving  thein  diffenences. 

The  Tulsequah  Chief  appnoval  pnocess  began  in  1994  but  the  company 
hasn't  obtained  all  of  its  penmits.  Chandlen  said  the  vendict  doesn't 
change  the  penmit  pnocess,  "but  maybe  now  is  the  time  fon  the  company  and 
Finst  Nation  to  set  aside  oun  diffenences  of  the  last  few  yeans." 

The  count  agneed  with  the  Taku  Tlingits  that  a pnoposed  99-mile  mining 
access  noad  could  hanm  an  unnesolved  land  claim.  The  count's  onden  spelled 
out  a legal  obligation  fon  Canadian  fedenal  and  pnovincial  officials  to 
tny  to  addness  the  Tlingits'  concenns. 

"The  Count  necognized  some  impontant  standands  . . . that  we  will  be 
holding  Bnitish  Columbia  and  Canada  to,"  said  Dohn  Wand,  a spokesman  fon 
the  Taku  Riven  Tlingit,  in  a pnepaned  statement  Thunsday  aften  the  vendict 
was  nead. 

Duneau  special  pnojects  officen  Mania  Gladziszewski  said  the  city  is 
awaiting  a final  envinonmental  nepont  on  the  pnoposed  noad. 

A Canadian  fedenal  attonney  said  that  the  nuling  spells  out  betten  how 
his  govennment  should  deal  with  Finst  Nations'  land  claims  in  the  futune. 

"I  think  we  ane  funthen  ahead  in  undenstanding  the  govennment 's  duty 
towand  aboniginal  gnoups,"  said  Bnian  McLaughlin,  a genenal  counsel  fon 
the  Canadian  Depantment  of  Dustice. 

Infonmation  fnom:  Duneau  Empine 

Copynight  c.  2004  The  Associated  Pness.  All  nights  nesenved. 
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Police  union  blames  nesignations  on  lack  of  suppont 


SASKATOON  - The  union  representing  Saskatoon  police  officers  says  low 
morale  is  taking  its  toll. 

Union  president  Stan  Goertzen  says  two  young  constables  have  quit  in  the 
past  week  because  of  a lack  of  faith  in  management. 

"The  one  officer  who  left  cited  the  fact  he  doesn't  feel  that  management 
has  ever  supported  the  people  who  work  here/'  says  Goertzen. 

He  says  that  perception  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  Saskatoon  Police 
Service  to  find  new  recruits. 

Goertzen  says  many  people  view  Saskatoon  Police  Chief  Russell  Sabo's 
response  to  a report  on  the  inquiry  into  the  death  of  Neil  Stonechild  as 
knuckling  under  to  political  pressure  from  aboriginal  groups. 

The  union  has  rejected  the  inquiry's  findings  that  the  officers  had  Neil 
Stonechild  in  custody  the  night  he  was  last  seen  alive  in  November  1990. 

It  also  rejected  the  conclusion  that  marks  on  Stonechild 's  face  were  made 
by  handcuffs. 

The  Stonechild  report  criticized  successive  police  chiefs  for  being  too 
quick  to  defend  members  accused  of  wrongdoing.  Last  week,  Sabo  fired  two 
officers  named  in  the  report. 

Despite  the  low  morale  cited  by  the  union,  the  actual  number  of 
resignations  on  the  Saskatoon  police  force  has  remained  fairly  steady  over 
the  past  few  years. 

Eight  people  resigned  in  2002,  five  in  2003,  and  six  this  year. 
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STATEMENT  BY  ANDY  SCOTT  COMMEMORATING  LOUIS  RIEL  DAY 

OTTAWA,  ONTARIO  (November  16,  2004)  - The  Honourable  Andy  Scott,  Federal 
Interlocutor  for  Me'tis  and  Non-Status  Indians  today  issued  the  following 
statement  in  recognition  of  Louis  Riel  Day. 

"Today  is  an  important  day  for  all  Canadians.  It  is  a day  that  draws  our 
attention  to  how  Me'tis  are  an  important  part  of  Canada's  heritage  and  its 
future.  There  can  be  no  denying  the  strength  of  Louis  Riel's  convictions 
or  the  deep  pride  he  generated  among  his  people  - the  Me'tis.  For  them, 
those  feelings  endure  to  this  day.  Pride  in  what  he  stood  for.  Learning 
from  history,  the  Government  of  Canada  and  the  Me'tis  people  share  a 
common  resolve  to  build  an  ever-more  inclusive  future  in  which  past 
grievances  can  be  replaced  with  feelings  of  greater  success  and 
satisfaction . 

"History  is  being  commemorated  with  modern  demonstrations  of  Me'tis 
pride  and  excellence.  I know  of  celebrations  throughout  the  Me'tis 
homeland  today  and  on  the  weekend  that  honour  his  memory  through 
ceremonies,  gatherings,  food,  dancing  and  music,  among  other  things.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  my  parliamentary  schedule  does  not  allow  me  to 
participate  in  any  of  these. 

"The  Government  of  Canada  continues  to  look  for  ways  of  affirming  the 
contributions  of  Me'tis  people  in  Canada  and  of  reflecting  Louis  Riel's 
proper  place  in  Canada's  history.  We  sponsor  events  celebrating  Me'tis 
history  and  culture  and  have  funded  a number  of  modest  ventures,  such  as 
commemorative  stamps  and  the  publishing  of  Riel's  writings.  I believe  that 
by  engaging  in  a dialogue  with  the  Me'tis  people  and  other  interested 
parties,  we  can  find  acceptable  and  appropriate  ways  to  properly  reflect 
Riel's  place  in  Canada's  history." 

For  further  information  contact: 

Diane  Laursen 
Media  Relations 


Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada 
(819)  994-2044 

The  Canada  Site  is  the  primary  Internet  portal  for  information  on  the 
Government  of  Canada,  its  programs,  services,  new  initiatives  and 
products,  and  for  information  about  Canada. 
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Metis  claim  First  Nation  status,  sue  for  fed  funds 
November  17,  2004 

YELLOWKNIFE  - Metis  in  the  Deh  Cho  region  of  the  N.W.T.  say  they're  being 
discriminated  against,  and  they're  asking  the  Federal  Court  of  Canada  to 
put  an  end  to  it. 

The  Metis  of  Fort  Simpson  and  Fort  Providence  say  they're  being  short- 
changed by  the  federal  government. 

Metis  leaders  from  both  communities  say  they  are  as  entitled  to  federal 
funding  as  First  Nations. 

"Canada  is  refusing  to  provide  core  funding  to  support  our  community  in 
our  day-to-day  operations  and  our  ability  and  capacity  to  provide  services 
to  our  members,"  says  Albert  Lafferty,  president  of  the  Fort  Providence 
Metis  Council. 

Lafferty  says  the  last  three  Indian  Affairs  ministers  have  flatly 
refused  Metis  requests  for  operational  funding. 

He  says  the  local  Metis  organizations  have  no  funding  for  staff  and  rely 
largely  on  volunteers  for  day-to-day  operations. 

Almost  all  First  Nations  bands  receive  operational  funding  each  year. 

The  difference  between  the  federal  government's  approach  to  First 
Nations  and  its  approach  to  Metis  was  addressed  in  the  1996  Royal 
Commission  Report  on  Aboriginal  Peoples. 

The  report  concluded  that  Metis  have  a powerful  argument  that  federal 
funding  policies  violate  their  constitutional  rights. 

That's  the  case  Fort  Providence  and  Fort  Simpson  Metis  are  making  to  the 
Federal  Court  of  Canada. 

They're  asking  for  a judicial  review  of  the  federal  government's  funding 
policy. 

No  one  at  the  department  was  available  for  comment. 
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Throne  speech  sets  goals  for  Nunavut 
November  16,  2004 

IQALUIT  - Nunavut's  second  government  made  its  first  throne  speech 
Tuesday  afternoon,  promising  to  work  to  increase  Inuit  representation  in 
government  and  the  private  sector,  and  to  promote  cultural  values. 

The  speech,  delivered  by  Nunavut  Commissioner  Peter  Irniq,  marked  the 
start  of  the  government's  second  session. 


The  speech  outlined  many  familiar  goals  and  promised  some  new 
initiatives . 

Irniq  said  the  number  of  Inuit  in  the  work  force  is  increasing,  but 
admitted  the  government  still  has  a long  way  to  go  before  it  reflects  the 
population  of  Nunavut. 

Irniq  says  meanwhile,  the  government  will  continue  to  advance  the 
employment  of  more  Inuit  using  existing  scholarships. 

"Inuit  values  need  to  be  incorporated  into  how  the  government  conducts 
it's  affairs  and  delivers  it's  services,"  he  said. 

The  government  is  promising  to  develop  a new  mandate  document,  one  that 
will  outline  two  overall  priorities  for  the  next  five  years,  similar  to 
the  first  government's  Bathurst  Mandate. 

"You  agreed  to  give  a new  and  greater  emphasis  to  economic  development, 
and  building  a stronger  cultural  foundation  based  on  Inuit  society  values, 

" said  Irniq. 

In  trying  to  develop  and  promote  Inuit  culture,  the  government  plans  a 
Nunavut  cultural  school,  heritage  centre,  and  language  legislation. 

The  government  is  also  establishing  a scholarship  fund  to  allow  a 
student  from  Nunavut  to  study  medicine  in  a southern  university. 

But  though  MLAs  applauded  the  goals,  they  questioned  the  details  and 
finances . 

"Sometimes  I'm  a little  disappointed  because  there's  so  many  promises, 
so  many  proposals,  but  no  dollar  amounts,"  said  Tagak  Curley,  MLA  for 
Rankin  Inlet  North. 

"Unless  they  make  some  fundamental  changes,  priorities  that  review 
programs  that  actually  put  in  new  proposals  and  dollar  amounts,  the 
statements  don't  really  mean  anything." 

"I  think  ther's  some  really  good  messages  in  there."  Iqaluit  MLA  Hunter 
Tootoo  said.  "On  the  surface." 

"I  just  look  forward  to  going  through  it  in  a little  more  detail." 

The  session,  which  is  expected  to  last  until  mid-December,  will  also  see 
the  territory's  capital  budget  set  for  next  year. 
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Land  claim  rulings  key  test  for  aboriginal  rights 
November  18,  2004 

OTTAWA  - The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  will  issue  rulings  Thursday  that 
will  spell  out  how  governments  and  industry  deal  with  First  Nations  before 
making  land-use  decisions. 

Two  First  Nations  in  northwestern  British  Columbia  are  involved  in 
resource-use  battles  over  land  that  they  say  they  own. 

The  question  in  both  cases  is  whether  resource  development  on  Crown 
lands  should  proceed  if  aboriginal  claims  on  those  lands  haven't  been 
resolved . 

One  case  involves  logging  by  forestry  giant  Weyerhaeuser  on  Haida  Gwaii  - 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  - which  is  claimed  by  the  Haida  Nation. 

The  B.C.  government  has  given  the  company  permission  to  log  25  per  cent 
of  the  Charlottes.  But  the  Haida  have  challenged  the  legality  of  the  tree 
farm  licence. 

"The  era  of  the  plunder  and  the  old  dinosaur  age  of  tree  farm  licences 
is  over,"  says  Haida  lawyer  Terri-Lynn  Williams-Davidson . 

The  other  case  involves  the  Taku  River  watershed  where  the  Tlingit  First 
Nation  is  fighting  to  stop  construction  of  a mining  road  by  Redfern 
Resources  Ltd.  - arguing  it  would  harm  fish  and  wildlife. 


The  federal  government  and  all  provinces  except  Quebec  and  Manitoba 
argued  they  have  no  constitutional  obligation  to  consult  aboriginal 
peoples  who  claim  titles  that  have  not  been  proven  through  courts  or 
treaties . 

The  Haida  and  Tlingit  got  a major  boost  in  2002,  when  the  B.C.  Court  of 
Appeal  said  governments  and  companies  must  consult  and  accommodate  First 
Nations  before  making  land-use  decisions  - even  if  aboriginal  title  is 
still  not  proven. 

That  decision  prompted  the  province  of  B.C.  to  draw  up  what  it  calls 
interim  accommodation  agreements,  with  the  government  handing  over  10 
million  cubic  metres  of  timber  and  $68  million  to  70  First  Nations. 

The  minister  responsible  for  treaty  negotiations.  Attorney  Geoff  Plant, 
says  those  deals  buy  off  any  land  rights  First  Nations  may  have  - at  least 
temporarily . 

"For  a period  of  years-maybe  three,  five,  maybe  longer-  forest  companies 
and  governments  will  be  able  to  do  their  planning  and  their  business 
without  the  risk  that  some  claim  of  aboriginal  title  will  come  along  that 
will  disrupt  the  planning,"  said  Plant. 

But  the  Haida 's  lawyer  notes  the  Haida  haven't  signed  one  of  those  deals. 

"None  of  the  accommodation  efforts  that  the  province  has  been  making 
have  been  aimed  at  protecting  culture  or  the  land.  It's  all  at  trying  to 
find  a way  to  buy  our  agreement  with  the  existing  status  quo,"  said 
Williams -David son . 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
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AFN  calls  for  immediate  $10,000  payment  to  residential  school  survivors 
Last  Updated  Wed,  17  Nov  2004  21:21:45  EST 

OTTAWA  - The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  is  calling  on  Ottawa  to  give  every 
former  student  of  a residential  school  a minimum  cash  payment  of  $10,000. 
That  recommendation  is  part  of  a sweeping  series  of  reforms  the  AFN  is 
proposing  to  the  current  system  of  compensation. 

National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  says  the  govenment ' s handling  of 
residential  school  abuse  cases  is  deeply  flawed,  but  not  beyond  repair. 

Ottawa  is  faced  with  nearly  12,000  lawsuits  stemming  from  residential 
school  abuse.  Last  year  it  launched  an  alternative  dispute  resolution 
system.  The  voluntary  system  doesn't  recognize  loss  of  language  or  culture. 
It  only  provides  compensation  for  verifiable  acts  of  abuse,  not  for  the 
consequences . 

Fontaine  says  the  application  forms  for  the  process  are  confusing  and 
intimidating.  "They're  about  36  pages  long,"  he  said.  "The  forms  used  to 
compensate  Japanese  Canadians  after  World  War  Two  were  about  six  pages." 

As  part  of  a study  paid  for  by  the  government,  the  AFN  employed  legal, 
religious  and  academic  experts  to  craft  a new  system  that  would  expand  the 
definition  of  abuse  and  provide  cash  payments  before  any  allegation  is 
proven . 

"We  figure,  as  a base  amount,  $10,000  ought  to  be  paid  to  every  student 
who  ever  attended  residential  school,"  said  Fontaine. 

Former  students  would  receive  more  money  for  each  year  they  attended,  on 
top  of  any  compensation  for  documented  abuse.  Fontaine  says  it  would  be  a 
cost  saving  compared  with  the  current  system,  which  spends  four  times  more 
in  administration  than  it  does  in  compensation. 

Nicole  Dauz,  spokeswoman  for  Indian  Residential  Schools  Resolution 
Canada,  says  the  existing  system  needs  more  time.  "We  have  almost  1,000 


applicants.  We  are  processing  those.  The  hearings  are  taking  place  and 
settlements  are  starting  to  come  in.  In  our  view  that's  not  a failure." 

Dauz  admits,  however,  that  only  three  settlements  have  been  reached  in 
the  past  year. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Native  American  Church  Abuse  Lawsuit  Will  Continue 
November  17,  2004 

Despite  the  dismissal  of  a federal  lawsuit,  former  students  who  allege 
they  were  abused  at  Indian  boarding  schools  in  South  Dakota  will  continue 
to  pursue  their  legal  claims  against  the  federal  government. 

The  recent  court  ruling  means  the  former  students  must  file  an 
administrative  claim  directly  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  dismissed  lawsuit  alleged  that  the  federal  government  failed  in  its 
treaty  duties  to  protect  Indian  students  who  were  sent  to  boarding  schools 
run  by  religious  organizations. 

Dudge  Diane  Gilbert  Sypolt  of  the  US  Court  of  Federal  Claims  ruled  that 
before  the  issue  can  be  considered  in  court,  the  former  students  must 
first  seek  an  administrative  remedy  by  filing  a claim  directly  with  the  US 
Interior  Department  agencies. 

The  lawyer  for  the  former  students,  Jeffrey  M.  Flerman  of  Miami,  says  he 
will  now  file  a claim  directly  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  He  says 
federal  officials  have  already  acknowledged  that  compensation  can  be 
sought  under  treaty  provisions  that  require  the  federal  government  to 
protect  American  Indians  from  bad  white  people. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Testimony  resumes  in  suit  against  Norton 
By  Zsombor  Peter 
Staff  Writer 
November  16,  2004 

GALLUP  - Testimony  in  the  Crownpoint  Institute  of  Technology's  $1.3 
million  lawsuit  against  U.S.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  continues  in 
Albuquerque  Wednesday. 

The  suit  accuses  Norton  and  the  Interior  Department  of  refusing  the 
tribal  college's  request  that  they  convert  the  grant  funding  its  adult 
vocational  program  into  a contract,  which  comes  with  extra  money. 

Testimony  will  pick  up  where  it  left  off  Oct.  15,  when  questioning  focused 
on  the  chronology  of  the  college's  contract  application. 

The  college  claims  it's  been  asking  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
underneath  Norton,  to  replace  the  annual  grants  with  a contract  since  1994 


to  no  avail.  The  college  grew  tired  of  waiting  for  the  federal  government 
to  change  its  mind  and  filed  its  suit  in  May. 

The  college  believes  it  has  the  Indian  Self-determination  Act  of  1975  on 
its  side,  which,  the  suit  claims,  gives  the  federal  government  no 
discretion  over  accepting  or  rejecting  contract  requests  from  tribal 
groups:  so  long  as  the  request  observes  all  necessary  rules  and 
regulations,  it  must  be  approved. 

According  to  the  suit,  the  federal  government  hasn't  bothered  to  do 
either;  it  has  simply  ignored  the  requests  altogether.  And  because  the  '75 
Act  deems  all  applications  not  outright  declined  within  90  days  valid,  the 
college  contends  that  the  contract  should  already  be  in  place. 

The  Interior  Department's  spokespeople  have  declined  comment.  Elouise 
Chicharello,  the  BIA's  Navajo  regional  office  director,  another  defendant 
in  the  case,  has  declined  comment  as  well. 

Michael  Gross,  the  college's  attorney,  believes  the  federal  government's 
insistence  on  sticking  to  grants  boils  down  to  an  issue  of  money.  He 
believes  the  government  simply  doesn't  want  to  pay  the  extra  $1.3  million 
the  college  would  be  due  had  a contract  been  in  place  during  the  2002-03 
and  2003-04  academic  years.  Because  a contract  carries  with  it  more 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  college,  the  government  is 
responsible  for  covering  the  cost  of  that  extra  overhead. 

The  suit  claims  the  lack  of  a contract  has  denied  the  college  "adequate" 
funding  to  operate  its  adult  vocational  program. 

Rosemary  Blanchard,  the  college's  dean  of  instruction,  wouldn't  say  the 
situation  is  quite  so  dire.  Though  the  program  is  doing  will,  she  said,  it 
could  do  better. 

"On  the  one  hand,  we  very  proudly  say  we're  doing  the  best  we  can,"  said 
Blanchard.  With  the  extra  money  a contract  comes  with,  however,  "we  would 
be  able  to  enrich  several  of  our  vocational  programs." 

With  the  additional  funds,  she  said,  the  college  could  spend  some  of  the 
money  it's  now  spending  on  administrative  expenses  on  instructional 
resources.  Without  that  luxury,  she  added,  "there  are  infrastructure 
improvements  you  don't  make  because  you  feel  like  you're  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul." 

Because  spending  money  on  one  thing  means  not  spending  it  on  another 
when  working  with  finite  resources,  said  Blanchard,  the  lack  of  a contract 
and  the  money  it  comes  with  affects  all  of  the  college's  300-plus  students 
one  way  or  another. 

With  the  lawsuit  now  in  court,  the  Navajo  Nation  Education  Committee 
also  got  around  finally  to  approving  the  college's  2002-03  and  2003-04 
applications  for  federal  funding  Friday,  something  it  should  have  done 
long  ago.  Though  the  college  runs  itself,  the  tribe  must  still  approve  the 
funds  it  receives. 

Had  the  applications  gone  unapproved,  Frank  Seanez,  an  attorney  for  the 
tribe's  legislative  branch,  said  college's  case  could  have  been 
compromised . 

According  to  Education  Committee  Chairman  Leonard  Chee,  the  college 
didn't  seek  the  Committee's  approval  until  now  because  it  erroneously 
believed  it  had  the  tribe's  permission  to  submit  the  applications  on  its 
own . 

Also  Friday,  the  Education  Committee  approved  the  college's  application 
for  2004-05.  The  application  is  again  requesting  the  government  for  a 
contract . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Leftbean  goes  on  trial  for  beating  death 
By  Louise  Oleson  - Staff  Reporter 
November  19,  2004 

John  Joseph  Leftbear,  42,  went  before  Northeast  District  Court  Judge 
Donovan  Foughty  Wednesday  in  the  first  of  what  will  end  up  being  at  least 
a three-part  bench  trial. 

Leftbear  is  charged  with  Aggravated  Assault  for  his  involvement  in  the 
beating  and  death  of  Pat  Stein  on  Feb.  13  in  a downtown  Devils  Lake 
apartment  building. 

The  court  heard  testimony  from  the  detectives  who  were  first  on  the 
scene,  including  Rob  Flach  and  Sue  Schwab  and  Bureau  of  Crimin-al 
Investigations  Special  Agents  Mark  Flendrickson  and  Steve  Gilpin. 

Hach  testified  that  he  arrived  on  the  scene  at  3:55  a.m.  and  gave  a 
detailed  description  of  the  blood  evidence  found  throughout  the  stairwell, 
hallway  and  apartment.  He  brought  into  evidence  a video  tape  that  he  made 
of  the  scene  once  the  suspects  had  been  removed  to  the  Devils  Lake  Law 
Enforcement  Center.  It  showed  multiple  places  where  blood  had  either 
spattered,  smeared  or  pooled. 

Gilpin  testified  regarding  taking  evidence  from  the  scene  to  be  tested 
by  the  North  Dakota  Crime  Lab,  including  blood  evidence  from  several 
different  places  at  the  scene.  Among  the  items  he  said  were  sent  were 
hairs,  cigarette  butts  and  beer  cans. 

Arlen  Hapa  was  called  as  a witness.  One  of  several  charged  in  the 
beating  and  death  of  Stein,  Hapa  is  currently  serving  his  sentence  in  the 
North  Dakota  Department  of  Corrections  after  he  pled  guilty  to  the  Aggrav- 
ated Assault  charge  on  Duly  28  of  this  year. 

Hapa,  24  of  Poplar,  Mont.,  testified  that  he  was  dating  Jennifer  Spotted 
Elk  in  February  of  2004,  when  Stein  was  killed.  It  was  in  Spotted  Elk's 
apartment  that  the  incident  took  place. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Devils  Lake  Journal. 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Sun,  14  Nov  2004  21:38:50  -0500 
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Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Date:  Wed,  17  Nov  2004  19:02:41  -0000 

From:  "nativeredqueen69"  <nativeredqueen69@yahoo. com> 

Sub j : Pen  Pals  wanted 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

I have  a friend  who  I've  been  writing  to  asked  me  if  there  is  any 
possible  way  that  I could  put  his  name  out  there,  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  new  pen-pals. 

His  address  is:  Stuart  Boyd  #6952044 

O.S.P. 

2605  State  St. 

Salem  OR  97310 

Thank  you. 

Addendum  from  Janet:  Stuart  is  from  the  Ft.  Peck  reservation  and  is 
recommended  as  a "good  guy"  by  two  volunteers  who  worked  with  him  at 
Oregon  State. 

"RE;  Rustywire:  Cultural  Survival"  
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Cultural  Survival 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

Cultural  survival  for  all  indigenous  peoples  is  at  a place  where  it  is 
very  difficult  to  continue.  In  the  way  of  speaking  for  myself  it  is  trying 
to  balance  the  best  of  two  worlds,  the  one  of  home,  the  indigenous  one, 
otherwise  the  Indian  home  and  that  of  the  greater  society  here  in  America. 

It  is  dancing  in  more  than  one  world  and  after  a time  it  gets  tiring.  On 
occasion  I find  I have  to  say  a few  words  to  defend  my  race,  my  culture, 
my  tribe  and  myself.  I am  a sorry  spokesman  for  them  and  native  peoples, 
but  what  I do  know  is  that  language,  way  of  life,  economic  conditions  and 
MTV  all  play  a part  in  the  slow  decimation  of  my  way  of  life. 

I do  not  live  like  my  grandfathers.  It  is  not  that  way  anymore,  but  in 
keeping  myself,  my  family  and  identity  hopefully  I try  like  so  many  others 
to  continue  the  thoughts,  language,  stories  and  way  of  life. 

I heard  one  Justice  Department  lawyer  in  federal  court  on  an  Indian 
Water  Rights  case  say  after  tribal  leaders  voiced  concern  over  their  loss 
of  water  rights  for  storage  that  it  is  just  one  area  where  natives  face 
loss.  It  is  the  loss  of  forests,  jurisdiction,  fishing  rights,  adoption 
and  custody  matters,  water  rights,  land  and  cultural  resources.  We  were 
discussing  the  matter  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  conflicts  with 
the  state  and  county  which  led  to  this  federal  hearing. 

The  case  involved  whether  a reservation  had  been  disestablished  and  the 
boundaries  erased,  which  also  raised  the  question  of  whether  the  tribes 
jurisdiction  was  erased  as  well.  We  were  in  the  hall  and  this  lawyer  stood 
there  and  said  speaking  about  the  challenges  Indian  tribes  and  people  face 
in  each  of  these  areas.  She  said,  "It  is  like  Indian  tribes  and  people  are 
standing  on  a block  of  cheese  with  rats  running  around  and  around  taking  a 
little  bit  here  and  there  while  you  are  trying  to  push  them  off  with  a 
stick,  as  you  turn  to  deal  with  one,  another  one  comes  and  bites  of  a 
piece  of  cheese.  It  will  continue  like  that  until  there  is  nothing  left". 

The  block  of  cheese  represents  Indian  land,  water,  natural  resources, 
jurisdiction,  the  right  to  self  determination,  the  right  to  control  and 
govern  our  own  lands,  society,  people  and  deal  with  custody,  adoption,  and 
other  civil  issues,  and  including  our  language,  culture  and  religious 
practices . 

I thought  about  this  and  realized  that  what  troubles  me  is  that 
sometimes  I can  see  myself  running  along  side  those  rats  doing  the  same 
thing.  I look  for  the  enemy  and  sometimes  it  is  me. 

There  was  an  exhibit  at  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery  in  Santa  Fe.  I happened  to  be  there  and  was  looking  at  the 
artwork  there 

I was  struck  by  a particular  native  artword  which  depicted  a crucifixion 
of  native  values,  way  of  life  and  people.  In  it  was  a representation  of 
what  is  worshiped  and  in  the  middle  of  this  were  some  $100  bills  nailed  to 
the  middle  of  the  artwork.  The  thought  really  hit  home,  because  my  first 
thought  was  who  would  waste  such  an  amount  of  money  this  way,  and  it  came 
to  me  that  money  is  so  fundamentally  necessary  that  we  place  great  value 
in  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

It  gave  me  pause,  because  in  a way  I had  made  money,  cash  money  an 
"alien  god".  I stood  back  for  a little  bit  and  watched  the  reaction  of 
others  to  the  artwork  and  they  voiced  the  same  thoughts  I had.  It  was  a 
study  in  acculturation,  assimilation,  values  thinking  and  placing  your  own 
personal  goals  and  aspirations  in  front  of  you  and  you  had  to  choose  what 
is  important.  I had  to  sit  back  and  rethink  some  things  about  myself. 

In  some  ways  the  battleground  is  inside  each  of  us.  We  have  to  decide 
where  we  stand;  then  remind  ourselves  what  is  important  to  us  as 
individuals,  as  family,  a group  and  then  as  native  people  or  as  Indians. 

I would  like  to  know  that  when  I am  dust  and  forgotten  in  time  that  my 
people,  family  and  Navajos  will  continue  on.  There  has  to  be  something 
done  to  preserve  what  we  have  and  so  that  it  may  continue  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  for  others  wanting  to  know  about  themselves  and  our  people. 


I hope  we  try  to  improve  and  learn  first  with  ourselves  and  do  so 
quietly  without  fanfare.  There  are  many  who  profess  to  know  many  things 
but  seem  to  speak  louder  than  they  what  they  know.  Let  our  actions  speak 
for  us.  These  are  my  thoughts  in  this  matter. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Monday,  November  22,  2004  01:18  am 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub  j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  November  22-28 

NOWEMAPA 

November 

Welehu 

22 

The  full  moon  is  rosy  with  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  clouds 
surrounding  it  are  royal  purple. 

23 

Heed  well  the  cycles  of  your  life. 

24 

Let  your  dreams  be  a source  of  inspiration. 

25 

Be  grateful  for  the  ancestors  who  helped  shape  your  life. 

26 

In  every  conversation,  it  is  important  to  learn  to  listen. 

27 

The  pearl  is  a wondrous  creation  of  the  sea. 

28 

We  become  what  we  feel. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Tali  Unole  Poem:  One  Song"  

Date:  Tuesday,  October  12,  2004  02:23  am 
From:  Tonya  <riverwolf3@sbcglobal.net> 

Sub j : One  Song:  A Poem 

>To:  Gary  Smith  <gars@speakeasy.org> 


Rustling  leaves  blowing  gently  in  its  melody... 

Falling  upon  my  skin  eternal  voices  that  echo  within 

Tears  fill  my  eyes  when  I think  of  your  elegance  as  upon  this  hot 
summer's  day  you  send  relief  upon  body  and  upon  spirit 

Carrying  waves  of  vast  pleasures 

The  consistency  within  your  very  being  reminds  me  you  were  here 
before  in  many  forms  and  will  continue  to  breathe  your  very  essence 
on  the  faces  of  generations  to  come... 

Earth's  chorus 

Beckoning  to  those  who  understand  your  symphony! 

Tali  Unole 

May  we  never  take  for  granted  the  elements  that  were  given  to  us  to 
teach  us! 


"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  29  Nov  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Frosty  Deere,  Gary  Smith,  Danet  Smith,  Chris  Milda,  lames  Starkey, 
lohnnie  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  Tali  Unole,  Barbara  Landis 
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internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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- — "RE:  Dr.  Samuel  Billison"  

From:  Karen  Francis  [karenfrancis@navajo.org] 

Date:  Wednesday,  November  17,  2004  3:02  PM 
Sub j : Dr.  Billison's  passing 

Contact:  Karen  Francis,  Public  Information  Officer 

Navajo  Nation  Council  Office  of  the  Speaker 
(928)  871-7160 
karenfrancis@navajo .org 
www. n a vaj on at ion council . org 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

DATE:  Wednesday,  November  17,  2004 


Speaker  Morgan  issued  the  following  statement: 


"We  were  deeply  saddened  today  to  learn  of  the  loss  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Billison . 

We've  not  only  lost  a former  colleague,  but  a friend  and  a strong 
advocate  for  veterans  and  youth  issues. 

"Dr.  Billison  led  an  extraordinary  life,  serving  in  the  U.S.  Marines  as 
a Navajo  Code  Talker,  as  well  as  serving  as  a Navajo  Nation  Council 
delegate  and  as  Kinlichee  Chapter  President. 

"Dr.  Billison' s legacy  is  forever  secured  in  his  contribution  to  the 
world  as  a Navajo  Code  Talker.  The  Code  Talkers  are  known  throughout  the 
world  for  their  bravery  and  courage.  Dr.  Billison  traveled  to  various  parts 
of  the  world  to  carry  the  important  message  that  the  Navajo  Americans 
offered  their  language  to  allow  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the 
freedom  that  we  are  able  to  enjoy  today. 

"His  service  to  the  public  did  not  stop  with  that  extraordinary 
accomplishment.  He  earned  his  doctorate  degree  from  University  of  Arizona 
and  helped  to  reorganize  the  education  system  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  He  served  on  the  old  Kinlichee  school  board  and  on  the  Navajo 
Area  School  Board  Association. 

"Dr.  Billison  never  stopped  advocating  for  both  veterans  and  youth.  As 
President  of  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers  Association,  he  was  instrumental  in 
supporting  the  Navajo  Nation  Get  Out  the  Vote  Campaign.  In  particular, 
the  Code  Talkers  targeted  the  youth  . The  message  they  shared  was  that 
they  fought  for  our  rights  as  citizens,  including  the  right  to  vote.  His 
efforts,  in  conjunction  with  his  fellow  Code  Talkers,  helped  a record 
number  of  Navajo  people  get  to  the  polls  on  November  2. 

"My  staff  and  I were  pleased  to  work  with  Dr.  Billison  most  recently  on 
the  Code  Talker  Memorial  at  the  Veterans  Park.  We  had  been  planning  on  more 
activities  with  Dr.  Billison  when  we  heard  of  his  passing.  Dr.  Billison 's 
active  engagement  in  civic  life  was  always  welcome  by  myself  and  my  staff. 

"On  behalf  of  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  I extend  my 
condolences  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Billison  and  to  the  many  other  individuals 
whose  lives  have  been  genuinely  touched  by  Dr.  Samuel  Billison.  Know  that 
the  entire  Navajo  Nation  grieves  with  you  in  the  loss  of  our  Navajo 
warrior . " 


"RE : Ruben  'Niter'  Martinez"  
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Beloved  musician,  law  enforcement  officer  dies 
By  Derry  A.  Padilla,  The  Taos  News 

There  are  many  in  Northern  New  Mexico  who  will  never  forget  former  Taos 
County  law  enforcement  officer  and  professional  musician  Ruben  "Niter" 
Martinez.  Martinez,  57,  of  Costilla  and  Taos  died  Wednesday,  Nov.  3. 
Martinez  was  raised  in  the  La  Loma  neighborhood  of  Taos  and  called  Taos 
County  home  most  of  his  life. 

Born  in  1947,  he  grew  up  surrounded  by  family  and  friends.  His  mother 
gave  him  a acoustic  guitar  and  taught  him  to  play  as  a child.  At  age  12  he 
began  playing  at  talent  shows  and  went  to  play  with  several  local  bands. 

A Vietnam  veteran,  Martinez  served  in  the  Army  and  was  honorably 
discharged  in  1966.  During  that  time  he  also  performed  with  a band  named 
"Silhouettes"  in  Italy.  He  is  probably  best  remembered  driving  the  custom 
equipped  D.A.R.E.  (Drug  Awareness  Resistance  Education)  police  cruiser  to 
and  from  area  schools.  Based  many  years  in  Taos  Pueblo,  Martinez  educated 


youngsters  about  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  of  drug  use  and  abuse.  "He  was 
so  proud  of  the  D.A.R.E.  car/'  said  his  widow,  Glenda  Tafoya  Martinez  of 
Costilla.  "The  special  paint  job,  tires  and  equipment  was  donated  by  local 
businesses.  It  was  a low-rider  style  car. 

"There  was  a time  in  Espanola/'  continued  his  wife,  "the  other  low 
riders  were  cruising  next  to  him,  bouncing  their  tires,  lifting  the  front 
ends.  He  would  enjoy  so  much  showing  off  that  car  and  what  it  stood  for. 
He'd  join  them  having  fun  with  the  D.A.R.E.  cruiser.  It  would  help  get  the 
message  across,  wherever  he  drove  it." 

Many  were  the  little  ones  who  would  come  home  in  those  years  sharing 
that,  "Sergeant  Martinez  has  a really  cool  police  car,  and  he  told  us  not 
to  be  afraid  to  say  no  to  drugs.  He's  a really  nice  policeman.  He  told  us 
it's  better  to  be  in  sports  and  other  fun  things  than  be  druggies." 

Others  will  never  forget  when  he  would  take  time  while  performing  at 
local  venues  to  play  special  dedications  for  people  in  the  audience.  A 
personal  memory  of  mine  is  a dance  at  the  old  "Los  Compadres  Night  Club," 
when  I requested  something  country,  and  with  joy  he  lead  the  band  in  a 
special  rendition  of  the  "Wildwood  Rose."  While  playing  Spanish,  country 
and  popular  tunes  with  equal  expertise,  whatever  band  he  was  performing 
with  always  drew  an  appreciative  crowd.  He  had  also  played  with  Latin 
Express,  Midnighters,  Zercons,  Ocote,  Mighty  Quick  and  with  Darren  Cordova 
Sr. 

"His  nickname  'Niter'  came  from  when  he  played  with  the  Midnighters," 
Glenda  Martinez  said.  He  was  "Nighter"  at  first  because  of  the  name  of  the 
band,  and  later  he  shortened  it  himself  to  "Niter." 

Quiet  and  unassuming,  Martinez  had  a way  of  channeling  the  intensity  of 
his  personality  through  his  music.  As  many  performances  were  ending,  the 
audience  would  keep  asking  "more,  just  one  more,  otra  mas,  por  favor,"  and 
he  would  always  oblige.  To  serve  and  protect  was  his  motto,  and  to  spread 
joy  and  good  will  with  his  music  was  his  way. 

Martinez  had  a long  and  distinguished  16-year  law  enforcement  career, 
servng  with  the  Taos  County  Sheriff's  Office,  Taos  Pueblo  Tribal  Police, 
and  Picuris  Tribal  Police,  where  he  had  been  chief  of  police  and  the  D.A.R. 
E.  officer. 

Martinez  had  also  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Town  of  Taos  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department. 

He  is  survived  by  wife  Glenda  of  Costilla,  children  April  Martinez 
(Tony)  and  Corey  Martinez  of  Illinois,  Denise  Deantette  (Eric)  of  Taos, 
Maria  Elena  Martinez  and  Angeline  Gallegos  (Deff)  of  Costilla.  Other 
survivors  are  grandchildren  Lexi  Daniels,  Genea  Martinez,  Marcos  and 
Melissa  Gallegos,  Britny  and  Amberlee  Deantette;  brothers  and  sisters 
Robert  Martinez  (Bea),  Gaspar  Martinez,  Leroy  Martinez  (Miriam),  Virginia 
Romero,  Berlinda  Martinez,  Lillian  Espinoza,  Christi  Chavez  (Bennie), 
Anabelle  Lucero  (Tom)  Dolores  Sisco  (Robert),  and  Lorraine  Pacheco  (Paul), 
along  with  countless  friends  and  relatives. 

Martinez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Elena  M.  Lucero  and 
Narciso  "Chicho"  Griego  and  father  Fred  Martinez,  and  brothers  Fito,  Benny 
and  Ernie  Martinez. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Taos  News. 
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Taosena  leaves  life  in  'quiet,  dignified  manner' 

By  Cornelia  de  Bruin,  The  Taos  News 

Sally  Howell,  a much-loved  Taosena  and  bastion  of  the  local  Democratic 


Party,  succumbed  to  acute  leukemia  "in  a quiet  and  dignified  manner"  at 
4:20  a.m.  Tuesday  (November  9). 

A celebration  of  her  life  is  planned  in  early  December,  but  a date  has 
not  yet  been  set.  Curandera  Carmen  Velarde  was  with  Sally  Howell  and  her 
family,  as  she  had  promised  she  would  be. 

"I  was  praying  the  prayer  'Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph,  help  her  in  her  last 
agony,'"  Vel^arde  said.  "She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me  all  the  time 
she  was  passing  away.  God  bless  her  and  keep  her,  she  will  always  be  my 
friend . " 

Dignified  would  certainly  describe  Sally  Howell's  life.  Born  Sarah 
Browning  Johnson  on  July  1,  1913,  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  she  moved  to  New 
Mexico  in  1933  before  Taos  incorporated,  traveling  to  Tres  Ritos  to  take  a 
job  tutoring  the  14-year-old  daughter  of  a woman  who  owned  a dude  ranch. 

Sally  Howell  was  20  years  old,  and  was  given  one  day's  notice  by  her 
mother  that  she  was  moving  from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  In  a September  2003 
interview  with  The  Taos  News,  Sally  Howell  said  she  was  "ready  to  go 
anywhere"  because  of  the  "strict  and  controlling"  mother  she  had. 

She  would  rather  have  had  a career  in  the  newspaper  business,  but  her 
mother  said  that  such  a job  was  not  suitable  for  ladies.  The  only  job  at  a 
newspaper  that  might  have  been  suitable  was  society  editor,  but  her  local 
newspaper  already  had  a society  editor,  so  "so  much  for  you,"  Sally  Howell 
said . 

"I'd  never  been  trained  to  do  any  work;  mother  wouldn't  let  me  take 
anything  in  school  like  shorthand  or  typing.  She  said  'ladies  don't 
type.  '" 

Sally  Howell  worked  briefly  at  an  Arkansas  bookstore,  but  described  her 
performance  as  "just  standing  around,"  saying  the  job  didn't  last  very 
long  because  people  weren't  buying  anything,  least  of  all  books. 

It  was  the  Great  Depression,  and  the  also  the  end  of  the  post-Victorian 
era:  A time  when  young  women  existed  to  marry,  run  a home,  have  families 
and  be  taken  care  of  by  their  husbands.  But  life  didn't  work  out  that  way 
for  Howell.  Instead  she  came  to  New  Mexico,  moved  to  Taos  when  her  student, 
Paralee  Armstrong,  took  her  final  tests  in  advance  of  beginning  a public 
school  education. 

Sally  Howell  lived  for  a time  on  what  was  then  known  as  Harwood  Alley, 
now  Ledoux  Street,  eventually  marrying  Cecil  Howell  and  becoming  mother  to 
daughter  Carroll  and  son  Jerry.  She  enjoyed  staying  at  home  and  playing 
with  her  young  children,  but  her  husband  had  plans  for  her  to  work  in  his 
dry  cleaning  business. 

She  complied,  eventually  seeing  her  husband  off  to  war  in  1944,  then 
continuing  the  business  after  he  came  home  wounded,  and  after  the  couple 
divorced.  Although  it  wasn't  her  first  choice,  Sally  Howell  ran  the 
business  successfully,  eventually  becoming  vice  president  of  the  New 
Mexico  Dry  Cleaners  Association. 

It  was  during  the  1950s  that  politics,  perhaps  the  first  love  of  Sally 
Howell's  life,  bit  her  hard.  She  held  a term  as  vice-chair  of  the  State 
Democratic  Party. 

She  had  become  familiar  with  the  Northern  New  Mexico  patron  system 
through  overhearing  her  employees  discuss  her  as  they  worked,  talking 
among  themselves  in  Spanish  and  referring  to  her  as  La  Patrona. 

"They  would  come  to  me  with  their  problems,  and  want  me  to  take  care  of 
them,"  Sally  Howell  said.  "But  I think  if  people  don't  know  where  they 
came  from,  they  don't  realize  how  badly  things  need  changing.  It's  up  to 
us  to  do  what  we  can  to  direct  the  change  constructively." 

Involvement  in  politics  and  history  is  definitely  the  legacy  Sally 
Howell  leaves  to  her  daughter,  Carroll  Howell  Harrington,  granddaughter 
Tracy  Howell  and  her  three  surviving  great-grandchildren . 

"She  was  an  incredible  role  model;  and  yes,  I am  very  involved  in 
politics  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,"  Howell  Harrington  said.  "I  won  the  Athena 
Award  for  Outstanding  woman  in  Business  and  the  Community,  I do  pro  bono 
graphics  for  candidates,  and  I attend  council  meetings  in  Palo  Alto  - I 
even  attended  them  when  I was  using  a walker  after  knee  surgery." 

Howell  Harrington  added  that  Sally  Howell  was  always  close  to  her 
grandchildren,  spending  long  hours  talking  about  history  and  politics  with 
her  grandson,  James  H.  Harrington. 


Granddaughter  Tracy  Howell,  who  spent  the  last  weeks  of  Sally  Howell's 
life  visiting  her  and  keeping  her  company  at  Holy  Cross  Hospital  and  later 
at  her  home,  described  her  grandmother  as  "fascinating." 

"She  would  spend  hours  talking  about  her  family  and  her  history;  she  was 
a huge  history  buff,"  Tracy  Howell  said.  "When  she  was  in  the  hospital, 
the  last  book  she  listened  to  was  'The  Founding  Fathers.'" 

Tracy  Howell  remembered  also  reading  to  Sally  Howell  a journal  of  her 
great-grandfather,  John  Bleecker  Luce,  that  described  the  period  of  his 
life  when  he  lived  with  the  Kaw  Indians  in  Arkansas.  Luce  became  the 
Indian  Agent  for  the  "five  civilized  tribes"  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

"She  loved  learning  about  her  genealogies  and  their  stories;  she  had 
filing  cabinets  full  of  the  journals  and  tax  receipts  of  her  great-great- 
grandparents,  " Tracy  Howell  said.  "She  was  just  fascinated  with  politics, 
the  country,  the  Constitution,  and  she  believed  in  democracy." 

Tracy  Howell  added  that  national  politics  was  eclipsed  in  importance  by 
local  politics  and  the  need  for  people  to  be  involved  at  the  local  level. 

"Her  focus  was  local,  and  as  a supporter  of  the  Democratic  Party,"  she 
said.  "She  saw  a difference  between  supporting  a candidate  and  supporting 
a party  and  its  principles." 

During  the  campaign  season,  many  local  candidates  visited  Sally  Howell 
at  Holy  Cross  Hospital,  but  the  last  person  to  call  her  was  Gov.  Bill 
RichardTson.  Tracy  Howell  said  her  grandmother  wanted  to  see  the  election 
through,  telling  her  doctor  after  she  was  given  the  news  she  had  just  days 
to  live,  just  to  "get  me  through  the  election." 

"She  was  happy  about  the  results  of  the  local  elections,"  Tracy  Howell 
said.  When  her  doctor  told  Sally  Howell  there  was  no  cure  for  her  leukemia, 
she  decided  she  was  "going." 

"Friday,  she  said  that  was  it,"  Tracy  Howell  said. 

Sally  Howell,  born  Sarah  Browning  Johnson  Duly  1,  1913,  is  survived  by 
her  two  brothers,  Wilbur  Forrester  Johnson  and  Maynard  Perry  Johnson;  her 
daughter,  Carroll  Howell  Har^rington;  three  of  four  grandchildren,  James 
Harrington  (RichTelle),  Elizabeth  Sarah  ColeThower  (Andrew  T.  Colehower) 
and  Tracy  T.  Howell  (J.  Anthony  Gonzales).  She  is  also  survived  by  her 
three  great-grandchildren,  Maya  T.  Colehower,  Adrienne  Sarah  Gonzales  and 
Julian  A.  Gonzales,  and  all  of  her  nieces  and  nephews,  M.  Perry  Johnson, 
Stephen  Johnson,  Peggy  Tadlock,  Nellie  Diaz,  Maggi  Aiken  and  Rebecca 
Lister. 

She  was  preceeded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Moses  Wilbur  Johnson  and 
Helen  Margaret  Cooke  Johnson;  her  son,  Jerry;  and  granddaughter  Mitzi  M. 
Howell  (Tracy  T.  Howell's  sister). 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Taos  News. 
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November  16,  2004 

Gail  Hunt  Oxendine 
Lumberton 

Gail  Hunt  Oxendine,  50,  of  N.C.  211  East,  died  Nov.  14,  2004,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Floyd  Memorial  Chapel,  the  Revs. 
Prather  Sampson,  James  Arthur  Hunt  and  Robert  Paul  Hunt  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Floyd  Memory  Gardens  in  Lumberton. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Eugene  Oxendine;  a son,  Brian  Edward  Carter; 
her  mother,  Willa  H.  Hunt;  four  brothers,  Johnny  Hunt,  Robert  Paul  Hunt, 
Bobby  Ray  Hunt  and  Mearl  Hunt  Jr.;  three  sisters,  Judy  Roach  Jones,  Lisa 
Britt  and  Shelia  Barksdale;  and  three  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Mortuary  & 


Crematory  Inc.  in  Lumberton. 


November  19,  2004 

C.L.  "Red"  Oxendine 
Lumberton 

C.L.  "Red"  Oxendine,  43,  of  1047  Pleasant  Hope  Road,  died  Nov.  16,  2004, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  New  Point  Baptist  Church,  the  Revs. 
Ronald  Locklear  and  Richard  Barnes  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Oxendine  family  cemetery. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Crawford  Oxendine;  a brother, 
Crosby  Oxendine;  and  a sister,  Gwendolyn  Oxendine. 

Surviving  are  his  mother.  Ruby  Hunt  Oxendine  of  the  home;  a brother, 
lames  A.  Hunt  and  Christopher  Oxendine,  both  of  Fairmont;  three  sisters, 
Betty  Carol  Hunt  of  New  Jersey,  Melisa  Lowery  of  Fairmont  and  Tena  Whitted 
of  Lumberton;  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  in  Fairmont  and  other  times  at  the  home  at  1047  Pleasant  Hope 
Road  in  Lumberton. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

November  18,  2004 
C.L.  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - C.L.  "Red"  Oxendine,  43,  of  1047  Pleasant  Hope  Road,  died 
Tuesday,  Nov.  16,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Friday  in  New  Point  Baptist  Church.  Burial  in 
the  Oxendine  family  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral  Services  in  Fairmont  and 
other  times  at  the  home. 

Survived  by:  Mother,  Ruby;  brothers.  Dames  Hunt  and  Christopher;  and 
sisters,  Betty  Hunt,  Melisa  Lowery  and  Tena  Whitted. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

November  18,  2004 

Charlotte  Gertrude  Reed  Hornbuckle 

Cherokee  - Charlotte  Gertrude  Reed  Hornbuckle,  75,  of  Cherokee,  passed 
away  Wednesday,  Nov.  10,  2004,  after  a long  and  courageous  fight  with 
diabetes  at  Skyland  Care  Center  in  Sylva. 

Charlotte  was  born  on  March  30,  1929,  in  Cherokee.  She  was  a faithful 
member  of  the  Wrights  Creek  Baptist  Church  for  45  years.  She  graduated 
from  the  Cherokee  Boarding  School  in  the  late  1940' s.  Charlotte's  Chestnut 
Bread  was  famous  throughout  Cherokee.  She  will  be  remembered  for  her 
remembered  for  her  perseverance  and  compassion. 

Charlotte  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Adam  and  Margaret  Catt  Reed.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  of  50  years,  Larens  Hornbuckle; 
sisters,  Suzanne  Meinschein,  Nell  Rogers  and  Gladys  Griffin;  and  a brother. 
Moody  Reed. 

Surviving  are  her  sister,  Marguerita  Owl  of  the  home;  grandson,  Skye  Owl 
of  the  home;  and  half-sister,  Mary  Ellen  Thomas  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Friday  in  Melton-Riddle 
Funeral  Home  Chapel  with  the  Rev.  Dan  Lambert.  Burial  will  be  in  Roger's 
Family  Cemetery  on  Owl  Branch  Road. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  funeral 
home. 

November  22,  2004 

George  Herbert  "Herb"  Burgess 

Cherokee  - George  Herbert  "Herb"  Burgess,  71,  of  Cherokee,  passed  away 
Saturday  evening,  Nov.  20,  2004,  in  Tsali  Care  Center  in  Cherokee. 


Herb  was  the  son  of  the  late  George  Alger  and  Etta  Leola  Bradley  Burgess 
Herb  was  a native  and  lifelong  resident  of  Cherokee.  Herbert  served  on  the 
board  of  the  Cherokee  Boys  Club  for  34  years  and  served  as  president  of  24 
and  one  half  years.  Herb  was  vice-president  of  the  Club  and  assumed  office 
of  president  in  1976.  He  was  re-elected  two  years  on  12  consecutive 
elections.  Herb  graduated  from  Cherokee  High  School  in  1952.  He  served  in 
the  Navy  from  1952  to  1956  when  he  served  in  combat  in  Korea  on  the  John  W 
Weeks  Destroyer.  He  was  an  electrician  in  Chicago  from  1956  to  1958  and 
for  the  Cherokees  from  1958  to  1960.  He  was  a Cherokee  Police  Officer  from 
1960  to  1962  and  a BIA  bus  driver  from  1962  to  1964.  He  had  worked  with 
the  Club  since  1964,  as  Shop  Department  Manager  for  34  years.  Herb  was  a 
member  of  the  Steve  Youngdeer  Post  of  the  American  Legion.  Herb  also 
served  as  Chairman  of  Tribal  Elections  Board  for  many  years.  Herb  was 
instrumental  in  the  building  of  the  Tsali  Care  Center  in  Cherokee.  Herb 
loved  his  family,  his  farm  and  the  Dallas  Cowboys. 

Herb  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers,  Richard  and  Sgt.  John 
Burgess . 

Herb  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Bonnie  McGee  Burgess  of  the  home;  sons, 
Dennis,  Charlie  and  Brandon  Burgess  of  Cherokee;  daughters,  leanne  Burgess 
and  Vicki  Ledford  of  Cherokee;  11  grandchildren  and  three  great- 
grandchildren; two  sisters,  Catherine  Smith  and  Vivivan  Owl  of  Cherokee; 
and  brother,  Ralph  Burgess  of  Cherokee. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Aquone  Baptist 
Church.  Ray  Kinsland  will  officiate  and  interment  will  follow  in  Burgess 
Family  Cemetery.  The  family  will  receive  friends  from  6 to  9 p.m.  Monday 
at  Moody  Funeral  Home  in  Sylva. 

An  online  memorial  and  guest  registry  is  available  at  www.pemoody.com. 
Lalah  B.  Lambert 

Cherokee  - Lalah  B.  Lambert,  83,  of  Rough  Branch  Road,  died  Sunday,  Nov. 
21,  2004,  in  Tsali  Care  Center  after  a brief  illness. 

A native  of  Tennessee,  she  had  resided  in  lackson  County  for  the  past  25 
years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Bales  and  Nancy  Ogle 
Eslinger . 

Survivors  include  her  husband  of  66  years,  Amos  Lambert;  three  daughters 
Beulah  Young,  Phyllis  Tomlinson  and  Shirley  Reagen,  all  of  Cherokee;  three 
sons,  Willie  Lambert  and  Charles  Lambert,  both  of  Cherokee,  and  Grady 
Lambert  of  Florida;  15  grandchildren,  16  great-grandchildren  and  one 
great-great-grandchild . In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  daughter,  Sharlotte  Lambert;  two  brothers,  Grady  and  Shady 
Bales;  one  sister,  Dixie  Bales;  and  two  grandchildren. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Tow  String  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  she  was  a member.  The  Rev.  Doug  Mathews  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  be  in  Town  String  Cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  placed  in  the  church  at  4 p.m.  Monday  to  await  the 
service  hour. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

November  19,  2004 
Larry  Yellow  Earrings 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  for  Larry  Yellow  Earrings  age  32  of  Eagle  Butte  at 
2 p.m.,  on  Friday  at  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Burial  in  the  Bear  Creek  Cemetery  in  Lantry,  S.D.  under  direction  of 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Mr.  Yellow  Earrings  passed  away  on  Nov.  11,  2004,  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in 
Eagle  Butte,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Memorial  services  for  Yvonne  Hisgun 

Memorial  services  for  Yvonne  Rita  Hisgun,  58,  of  Grand  Island,  Neb., 
were  scheduled  for  this  Monday,  November  22,  2004  at  the  Tribal  Community 
Center,  Agency  Village,  with  the  Rev.  lerome  Renville  and  John  Cloud  III 
Senior  Catechist  officiating. 

Interment  will  be  at  a later  date. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Cyril  Abraham,  Dennis  Brant,  Quincy  Keoke, 
Matthew  Campbell,  David  Keeble,  and  Charlie  Shepherd.  Honorary  Pallbearers 
were  "all  of  Yvonne's  Relatives  and  Friends." 

Yvonne  passed  away  on  Wednesday,  November  17,  2004  at  St.  Francis 
Medical  Center  in  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Yvonne  was  born  on  March  1,  1946  at  Sisseton  to  Everett  and  Phoebe 
(Cloud)  Hisgun.  She  grew  up  in  Sisseton  and  attended  in  school  in  Wahpeton 
N.D.  She  was  united  in  marriage  to  Henry  Keeble.  Yvonne  later  married 
Arnold  DeCoteau  and  they  lived  in  Grand  Island,  Neb.  until  the  time  of  her 
death.  Yvonne  enjoyed  sewing,  reading,  and  baking. 

Yvonne  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Arnold  DeCoteau  of  Grand  Island,  Neb. 
two  sons  - David  and  his  wife  Mary  Do  Keeble  of  Peever,  and  Orlando  Owen 
of  Grand  Island,  Neb.;  three  daughters  - Lori  Keeble  of  Peever,  Apollonia 
DeCoteau  of  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  and  Rita  Keeble  of  Grand  Island,  Neb.; 
nine  grandchildren;  three  brothers  - Marvin  Duane,  and  Randy  Hisgun;  and 
one  sister  Patty  Hisgun. 

Yvonne  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  one  brother,  and  one 
grandson . 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

November  16,  2004 
lohn  F.  Fraser 

PORCUPINE  - lohn  F.  Fraser,  54,  Porcupine,  died  Friday,  Nov.  12,  2004, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lois  "Chick"  Fraser,  Porcupine;  five  sons, 
Vincent  Fraser,  Kyle,  leremie  Fraser,  Chadron,  Neb.,  and  Lucas  Fraser, 
Casey  Fraser  and  Rocky  Fraser,  all  of  Porcupine;  three  daughters,  Betty 
Walton,  Pine  Ridge,  Raeona  Fraser,  Aurora,  Colo.,  and  lodie  Fraser, 
Porcupine;  two  sisters,  Alberta  Clinchers  and  Roberta  Woman  Dress,  both  of 
Rapid  City;  and  11  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  at  Porcupine 
School.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  19,  at  the  school,  with 
the  Rev.  Rob  Kroll  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
Catholic  Cemetery  in  Rockyford. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Thomas  E.  Rock 

PINE  RIDGE  - Thomas  E.  Rock,  41,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Nov.  12,  2004, 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Marcia  Rock,  Rapid  City,  and  two  brothers, 
Myron  Rock  3r.,  Rapid  City,  and  Lloyd  Two  Crow,  Kyle. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  19,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota 
services  by  Mr.  Wilmer  Mesteth.  Burial  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Black 
Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  17,  2004 
Bobbie  Kaye  Hacker 

ALLEN  - Bobbie  Kaye  Hacker,  32,  Allen,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  14,  2004,  in 
Martin  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 


Survivors  include  her  husband,  Edward  Hacker,  Deadwood;  two  sons.  Arrow 
Hacker  and  Devon  Hacker,  both  of  Allen;  two  daughters,  Tasina  Hacker  and 
Amaya  Hacker,  both  of  Allen;  her  mother,  Clara  Rodriguez,  Allen;  one 
brother,  Richard  Poor  Bear,  Allen;  and  two  sisters,  Elaine  Gibbons  and 
Holly  Quinn,  both  of  Allen. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  at  American 
Horse  School  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  20,  at 
the  school,  with  the  Rev.  Paul  Bently  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota 
services  by  Mr.  Dohn  Around  Him.  Burial  will  be  at  Allen  Community 
Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  18,  2004 
Myrnett  F.  Danis 

KYLE  - Myrnett  F.  Danis,  67,  Kyle,  died  Monday,  Nov.  15,  2004,  at  Ellen 
Steven's  Hospice  Center  in  Kyle. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Doseph  Danis,  Kyle;  four  sons,  Ronald 
Danis,  Greg  Danis,  Craig  Danis  and  Doseph  Danis  Dr.,  all  of  Kyle;  five 
brothers,  Albert  Apple  and  Bill  Apple,  both  of  Martin,  Donald  Garnette, 
Rapid  City,  and  Harlen  Garnette  and  Carl  Garnette,  both  of  Gordon,  Neb.; 

11  sisters,  Ramona  Ashmore,  Salt  Lake  City,  Amanda  Takes  War  Bonnett,  Kyle, 
Charlene  Apple,  Katherine  Apple,  Dackie  Apple  and  Phyllis  Apple,  all  of 
Martin,  Charlotte  Conroy,  Wanblee,  Dackie  Garnette,  Gordon,  Phyllis 
Garnette,  Wounded  Knee,  Alice  Conroy,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  and  Elvira 
Mosqueda,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.;  20  grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  19,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
Nov.  20,  at  the  church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Frank  Schmitt  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  19,  2004 

Larry  "Dohn  Boy"  Yellow  Earring 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Larry  "Dohn  Boy"  Yellow  Earring,  32,  Eagle  Butte,  died 
Thursday,  Nov.  11,  2004,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

An  all-night  wake  began  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  at  H.V.  Dohnston  Cultural 
Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  cultural 
center,  with  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat,  Deacon  Dora  Bruguier  and  Deacon 
Violet  Good  Bear  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Bear  Creek  Cemetery  in 
Lantry . 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  20,  2004 
Eugene  E.  Short  Horn 

KYLE  - Eugene  E.  Short  Horn,  69,  Kyle,  died  Wednesday,  Nov.  17,  2004,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  Larry  Short  Horn,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  William 
Short  Horn,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Victor  Short  Horn  and  Gaylord  Short  Horn, 
both  of  Kyle;  three  daughters.  Do  Ann  Short  Horn  and  Marla  Short  Horn, 
both  of  Kyle,  and  Donna  Peniska,  Sioux  Falls;  two  brothers,  Albert  Short 
Horn  and  Levi  Short  Horn,  Kyle;  two  sisters,  Edna  Short  Horn  and  Barbara 
Short  Horn,  both  of  Kyle;  15  grandchildren;  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  22,  at  St.  Barnabas 
Episcopal  Church  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  24, 
at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  the  Rev.  Doe  Brown 
Thunder  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery  in 
Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Maryann  Nelson 

ALLEN  - Maryann  Nelson,  65,  Allen,  died  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  2004,  in 
Martin . 


Survivors  include  her  husband,  Narcisse  Nelson,  Martin;  one  son,  lames 
Nelson,  Allen;  six  daughters,  Lois  Gotheridge,  Martin,  Nadine  Reddy, 
lennifer  Nelson-Haight  and  leanette  Red  Bear,  all  of  Allen,  and  Dorothy 
Nelson  and  Maria  Nelson,  both  of  Kyle;  four  brothers,  Larry  Black  Bear  and 
Cornell  Ruff,  both  of  Allen,  Seth  Ruff,  Pittsburgh,  and  Gebo  Black  Bear, 
Salt  Lake  City;  three  sisters,  Sharlene  May,  Allen,  Annabelle  Black  Bear, 
Pine  Ridge,  and  Violet  Easter,  Spokane,  Wash.;  29  grandchildren;  and  three 
great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Sunday,  Nov.  21,  at  American  Horse 
School  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  23,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Frank  Schmitt  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Hard 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Salway  Family  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

November  21,  2004 
Emmitt  'James'  Dalton 

Emmitt  "James"  Dalton  died  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  2004,  at  his  home  in 
Durango.  He  was  54. 

Mr.  Dalton  was  born  on  Oct.  26,  1950,  in  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  to  Jim  and 
Betty  (Hucklby)  Dalton.  He  grew  up  in  the  Saganaw/Fort  Worth,  Texas,  area. 
He  graduated  from  high  school  in  Fort  Worth. 

He  wanted  to  be  a history  teacher,  but  he  was  drafted  into  the  Navy  and 
went  to  Vietnam.  He  served  in  the  Navy  Seals. 

Mr.  Dalton  enjoyed  history.  He  also  enjoyed  American  Indian  lore.  He  was 
of  Kiowan  Indian  decent. 

Mr.  Dalton  married  Amy  Miller  on  June  16,  1996,  in  Crystal  Beach,  Texas, 
where  they  lived  for  seven  years.  They  moved  in  December  2000  to  the 
Durango  area  where  he  and  his  wife  managed  the  Durango  Regency  Mobile  Home 
Community. 

"He  was  a good  friend  to  everyone  he  knew,"  said  his  wife. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  Betty  and  Jim  Dalton,  of  El  Segundo,  Cal.; 
his  wife,  Amy  Dalton,  of  Durango;  his  daughter  Jessica  Dalton  of 
California;  and  his  son  J.D.  Dalton,  who  is  serving  in  Iraq. 

A memorial  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  the  Church  of  the 
Nazarene,  Fellowship  Hall,  435  San  Juan  Drive.  The  Rev.  Cecil  Brown,  with 
the  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  will  officiate.  Cremation  will  occur  at  Hood 
Mortuary  Crematory  in  Durango. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Durango  Herald. 

November  18,  2004 

Peggy  Lou  Twoguns 

Peggy  Lou  Twoguns,  63,  of  Ripley,  died  Monday,  Nov.  15,  2004,  in  the 
Oklahoma  Heart  Hospital  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday  in  the  Palmer  and  Marler  Funeral  Home 
Chapel  in  Cushing.  Interment  will  follow  in  Flynn  Cemetery,  south  of 
Cushing.  Services  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Palmer  and  Marler  Funeral 
Home  of  Cushing. 

She  was  born  Feb.  16,  1941,  in  Cushing,  to  David  H.  and  Ruth  I.  (Miller) 
Chastain.  She  received  her  early  education  in  Cushing  and  was  a graduate 
of  the  Cushing  High  School  Class  of  1961.  She  married  Donald  L.  Twoguns 
Nov.  24,  1969,  in  Cushing. 

She  was  employed  with  the  Iowa  Tribe  and  also  worked  at  Braums.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Ripley  town  board  and  enjoyed  quilting,  sewing  and  wood 
working.  She  was  known  for  taking  care  of  several  boys  and  girls. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  husband. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Donald  Warren  Twoguns  and  his  wife,  Donna 
Mischele,  of  Bella  Vista,  Ark.;  brothers  and  sisters,  Earl  Chastain  of 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Joyce  Beets  of  Wagoner,  May  Hill  of  Stilwell,  Harold 
Chastain  of  Porter,  Troy  Chastain  of  Enid,  Barbara  Gass  of  Stilwell  and 
Herbert  Chastain  of  Cushing;  one  grandson,  Donald  Warren  Twoguns  Jr.; 


nephew,  Chris  Twoguns  and  his  wife,  Angela,  and  their  children,  Houston 
and  Dosh  and  numerous  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Serving  as  pallbearers  will  be  Harold  Chastain,  Troy  Chastain,  Scott 
Chastain,  Wayne  Snyder,  Herbert  Chastain  and  Richard  Adkins. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Stillwater  NewsPress/Stillwater,  OK. 

November  16,  2004 

Willene  Medicine  Bird 

A traditional  wake  service  for  Willene  Medicine  Bird,  47,  of  Canton  will 
be  from  7 to  10  p.m.  today.  The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Canton 
Christian  Church.  Burial  will  follow  in  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  are  by  Haigler  Funeral  Home  Inc. 

She  was  born  Dune  10,  1957,  in  Clinton  to  Frank  and  Ethelyn  Behan 
Medicine  Bird  Sr.  and  died  Saturday,  Nov.  13,  2004,  at  Oklahoma  Medical 
Center  in  Oklahoma  City. 

She  grew  up  in  the  Canton  and  Longdale  area,  where  she  attended  schools 
at  Concho,  Longdale  and  Canton.  She  was  a homemaker  and  worked  for  the 
Okeene  Nursing  Home. 

Surviving  are  three  daughters,  Bonnie  Smoker,  Christy  Green  and  Tiffany 
Little  Thunder,  all  of  Canton;  one  son,  Stephen  Little  Thunder  of  Canton; 
three  brothers,  Murray  Medicine  Bird  of  Geary,  Frank  Medicine  Bird  Dr.  and 
Kerwin  Medicine  Bird,  both  of  Watonga;  five  sisters,  Myra  Medicine  Bird  of 
Canton,  Frankie  Hall  of  Watonga,  Fran  Wilson  and  Edwina  Whiteman,  both  of 
Geary,  and  Norma  Beardsley  of  Fleming,  Ohio;  and  seven  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers  and  her  parents. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Enid  News  & Eagle. 

November  20,  2004 
Edbert  E.  Keahbone 

ANADARKO  - Funeral  for  Edbert  E.  Keahbone,  71,  Anadarko,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  Monday  at  Redstone  Baptist  Church  in  Anadarko. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  church. 

Mr.  Keahbone  died  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  2004,  at  a Lawton  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  at  Memory  Lane  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  Ian.  18,  1933,  to  Mark  0.  and  Eva  Geikaunmah  Keahbone.  He 
was  an  artist  and  painted  under  the  name  "Blue  lay."  He  was  fluent  in  the 
new  and  old  Kiowa  language  and  knew  the  history  of  the  tribe  and  his 
family.  He  attended  Riverside  Indian  School  and  graduated  from  St. 
Patrick's  Mission.  He  received  a degree  in  art  from  USAO  in  Chickasha.  He 
was  a charter  member  of  the  Ton-Kon-Gah  Black  Leggings  Warrior  society  and 
a past  member  of  Ohomah  Lodge. 

Survivors  include  six  sons:  Edbert  E Dr.,  Mark  B.  and  Gilbert  C.,  all  of 
Anadarko;  Cameron,  Texas;  Blake,  of  the  home;  Perry,  Stillwater;  two 
daughters:  Evina  Romania  "Wynnell"  Keahbone-Fisher,  Washita;  Sindy  M. 
Keahbone-McNamar , Anadarko;  two  sisters:  Gloria  Dune  Keahbone  Tucker, 
Dallas,  Texas;  and  Melva  D.  Keahbone-Wermy,  Carnegie;  18  grandchildren; 
and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother,  Mark  W.  Keahbone;  and  a son, 
Patrick  "Hammie"  Keahbone. 

Wilbur  Parker 

TULAROSA,  N.M.  - Funeral  for  Wilbur  Parker,  89,  Tularosa,  N.M.,  will  be 
at  11  a.m.  today  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel  with  Randy 
Behrmann  officiating. 

Mr.  Parker  died  Wednesday,  Nov.  17,  2004,  in  an  El  Paso,  Texas,  medical 
center. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cache  KCA  Intertribal  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  April  3,  1915,  near  Cache  to  Baldwin  and  Mary  Parker.  He  was 
one  of  the  grandsons  of  Chief  Quanah  Parker,  and  he  was  a member  and  an 
elder  of  the  Comanche  Tribe.  He  spent  his  early  years  living  and  working 


on  the  Tomah  Farm  in  Walters.  He  attended  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  and 
Haskill  Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  After  graduation,  he  was  employed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  served  in  several  administrative 
positions.  He  retired  in  1978  after  42  years  of  service.  He  was  stationed 
in  Oklahoma,  on  the  Hopi  Reservation  in  Arizona,  and  the  Dicarilla  Apache 
and  Mescalero  Reservations  in  New  Mexico.  He  was  a member  of  the  Church  of 
Latter-day  Saints  in  Alamogordo,  N.M.  He  served  in  the  U.S.Army  from  April 
14,  1944,  to  Aug. 11,  1945.  He  was  honorably  discharged  when  he  suffered  a 
wound  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in  Ardennes  Forest  in  Germany  on  Ian. 
10,  1945.  He  also  participated  in  other  battles  and  campaigns  in  the 
European  Theater.  Decorations  and  citations  include  the  European  African 
Middle  Eastern  Service  Medal,  Purple  Heart  and  a Bronze  Star. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Esther  Riddles  Parker,  of  the  home;  four 
sons  and  three  daughters-in-law:  Bruce  and  D.  Clo  Parker,  Albuquerque,  N.M 
; lames  and  Rafaelita  Parker,  Mescalero,  N.M.;  Steven  and  Martha  Parker, 
Monroe,  La.;  and  Deffery  Parker,  Tularosa;  a brother,  Baldwin  Parker  Dr., 
Cache;  a sister,  Doann  Sands,  Lawton;  eight  grandchildren;  14  great- 
grandchildren; and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  daughters:  Gwendolyn  Faye 
and  Deanine  Ruth;  two  sisters:  Ollie  Parker  and  Dane  Pearl  Tahdooahnipah; 
and  four  brothers:  Elmer,  Roy,  Simmons  and  Whitt  Parker. 

November  21,  2004 

William  H.  Redbird 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  Funeral  for  William  H.  Redbird,  42,  Oklahoma  City,  will  be 
at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Billy  Hooton  United  Methodist  Church,  Oklahoma  City, 
with  the  Rev.  Belle  Harjo  officiating. 

Mr.  Redbird  died  Wednesday,  Nov.  17,  2004,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Burial  will  be  at  Concho  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation 
Funeral  Home.  A prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  the  church 

He  was  born  April  1,  1962,  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  to  Parker  and  Annabelle 
TwoHatchet  Redbird  Sr.  He  attended  school  at  Fort  Sill  Indian  School.  He 
played  baseball  and  football.  He  was  a member  of  the  Cheyenne/Arapaho 
Tribe  and  was  a Native  American  artist.  He  traveled  and  sang  with  the 
King's  Quartet,  a Native  American  gospel  group. 

Survivors  include  his  mother;  a son,  Doshua  Adam  Redbird;  two  brothers: 
Preston  Redbird  and  Christopher  Bruce  Redbird;  two  sisters:  Esther  Redbird 
and  Dulia  Ann  Redbird;  all  of  Oklahoma  City. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father;  two  brothers:  Parker  Redbird  Dr. 
and  Dohn  T.  Redbird;  two  sisters:  Emma  Redbird  and  Emily  Redbird  Waters. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

November  21,  2004 

Hazel  N.  "Bubbles"  Shortman 

SHORTMAN  - Hazel  N.  "Bubbles"  Shortman,  75,  a resident  of  Albuquerque, 
died  on  Saturday,  November  20,  2004. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  57  years,  Lawrence  Shortman;  children, 
Ida  Raye  While,  Larry  Shortman,  Terry  Shortman  and  wife  Lauren,  Marlene 
Lawless  and  husband  Freddie,  W.  Gerald  Shortman  "Dutch"  and  wife  Deliah, 
Doseph  Shortman,  and  Ronald  Gene;  8 grandchildren;  6 great-grandchildren; 
and  many  other  family  including  one  uncle  in  Oklahoma. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  Clara  Shawnee. 

Hazel  was  a decedent  of  the  Cheyenne  Chief  White  Antelope  and  her  great 
grandfather  Kish  Hawkins,  who  was  also  a Cheyenne  Chief.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Albuquerque  Indian  Baptist  Mission. 

Friends  may  visit  French  Mortuary,  Wyoming  Blvd.  Chapel  on  Monday, 
November  22,  2004  from  4-7  p.m.  Services  are  pending. 

French  Mortuary  7121  Wyoming  Blvd.  NE  823-9400. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2004  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
November  19,  2004 


Nettie  R.  Dim 

Nettie  R.  Jim,  61,  of  Haystack,  passed  away  Nov.  15,  2004,  in  Haystack, 
N.M.  She  was  born  on  Nov.  13,  1943,  in  Haystack  into  the  Towering  Rock 
People  and  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People. 

Mrs.  3im  graduated  from  Grants  High  School  and  then  attended  and 
graduated  from  the  R.W.  Shambach  Bible  College  and  the  Miracle  Valley 
Bible  College. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents  Tom  and  Martha  3im  of  Haystack;  her 
sister  Sylvia  Shutiva  and  husband  David  of  Acoma;  her  brother  Gordy  3im 
and  wife  Diane  of  Haystack;  her  nephew  Chad  Shutiva  of  Acoma;  her  niece 
Jessica  Shutiva  of  Acoma  and  her  great-niece  (granddaughter)  Kamryn 
Shutiva  of  Acoma. 

Mrs.  Jim  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother  Jones  Jimmy. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  Nov.  20  at  10  a.m.  at  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  224  Mountain  Road,  Grants,  with  Bishop  G.L.  Gerrard 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Grants  Memorial  Park. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gordy  Jim,  Chad  Shutiva,  David  Shutiva,  Delbert 
Brown,  Vidal  Brown  and  Patrick  Brown. 

Compassion  Mortuary  of  Grants  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Cibola  County  Beacon,  Grants  NM. 

November  18,  2004 

David  Tso 
Flora  Vista 

Jan.  15,  1917  - Nov.  16,  2004 

David  Tso,  87,  of  Flora  Vista,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Nov.  16,  2004,  in 
Farmington.  He  was  born  Jan.  15,  1917,  in  Rockpoint,  Ariz. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E 
Ute  St.,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Larry  Bahe 
Shiprock 

Sept.  17,  1951  - Nov.  16,  2004 

Our  beloved  Larry  Bahe,  53,  of  Shiprock,  passed  from  this  life  Wednesday 
Nov.  16,  2004,  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Sept.  17,  1951,  in  Gallup. 

A Service  of  Remembrance  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Nov.  19,  2004, 
at  Dineh  Christian  Center  in  Shiprock.  He  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  the 
Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

John  Frank 
Two  Grey  Hills 

Aug.  21,  1965  - Nov.  13,  2004 

Our  beloved  John  Frank,  39,  of  Two  Grey  Hills,  passed  from  this  life 
Saturday,  Nov.  13,  2004.  He  was  born  Aug.  21,  1965,  in  Shiprock. 

Graveside  services  and  interment  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Nov. 
19,  2004,  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Black  House  Mesa. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

November  19,  2004 

David  Tso 
Flora  Vista 

Jan.  15,  1917  - Nov.  16,  2004 

David  Tso,  87,  of  Flora  Vista  passed  away  Tuesday,  Nov.  16,  2004,  in 
Farmington.  He  was  born  Jan.  15,  1917,  in  Rockpoint,  Ariz.,  to  Tulys  and 
Bitsee-pahih-bitsih  Brother. 

David  was  preceded  in  death  by  a stepson,  Fred  Greyeyes,  and  a son, 
Freddy  D.  Tso. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen  Tso  of  Flora  Vista;  son,  Michael  D. 


Tso  of  Shiprock;  stepson,  Timothy  3.  Gneyeyes  of  Seattle,  Wash.;  daughters 
Darlene  G.  Tso  and  husband,  Charles  Lee,  of  Flora  Vista,  Evelyne  Tso- 
Matthews  of  Dallas,  Texas,  Christine  Tso  of  Shiprock,  Carole  L.  Hubbell 
and  husband,  Ken,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  and  stepdaughters,  Evelyn  Dan  of 
Albuquerque,  Arlene  Lee  and  husband,  David,  of  Gallup,  Esther  Greyeyes  of 
Flora  Vista,  and  Majel  Dohn  and  husband,  lames,  of  Aztec.  Also  surviving 
are  26  grandchildren,  35  great-grandchildren  and  seven  great-great- 
grandchildren . 

Visitation  for  David  will  be  from  2 to  7 p.m.  today,  Friday,  Nov.  19, 
2004,  at  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington. 

Services  will  be  at  noon  on  Saturday,  Nov.  20,  2004,  at  Liberty 
Christian  Fellowship  Church  in  Farmington,  with  Pastor  Earl  McQuitty 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gary  Tinhorn,  Myles  Roughsurface,  Charles  Lee, 
Anthony  Tinhorn,  Ken  Hubbell,  Michael  Tso,  Brian  R.  Begaye  and  Dwayne 
Weston.  Alternate  pallbearer  will  be  lames  John.  Honorary  pallbearers  will 
be  Zachary  Tso,  Andy  Pinto,  Timothy  Greyeyes,  Christine  Tso,  Evelyne  Tso- 
Matthews,  lerolean  Weston,  laviera  John  and  Rory  Hubbell. 

David  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute  St 
in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

David  Curley 
Sweetwater,  Ariz. 

May  23,  1944  - Nov.  16,  2004 

Our  beloved  David  Curley,  60,  of  Sweetwater,  Ariz.,  passed  from  this 
life  Tuesday,  Nov.  16,  2004,  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  May  23,  1944,  in 
Sweetwater. 

A Service  of  Remembrance  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  morning  at 
Immanuel  Mission  Chapel  in  Sweetwater.  He  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  Immanuel 
Mission  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

November  20,  2004 

Bessie  B.  Begay 
Carson 

April  16,  1943  - Nov.  18,  2004 

Bessie  B.  Begay,  61,  of  Carson,  passed  away  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  2004,  in 
Gallup.  She  was  born  April  16,  1943,  to  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Bitsuie. 

Services  for  Bessie  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home 
and  Crematory,  103  E.  Ute  St.,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

November  22,  2004 

Dan  Doe  Benally 
Upper  Fruitland 
May  16,  1962-Nov.  18,  2004 

Rev.  Dan  Doe  Benally,  42,  of  Upper  Fruitland,  passed  from  this  life  to 
be  with  his  Lord  on  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  2004,  in  Farmington.  Dan  was  born 

May  16,  1962,  to  Doe  and  Alice  Benally  in  Upper  Fruitland. 

Dan  was  a pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemed  in  Upper  Fruitland.  He 
started  his  pastoral  ministry  in  1997.  He  attended  Kirtland  High  School 

and  was  employed  with  BHP  for  many  years.  Dan  was  a veteran  serving  in  the 

United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Dan  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Emmeline  Benally;  parents  Doe  and  Alice 
Benally;  son  Doshua  Ryan  Benally;  daughters  lacina  Danielle  Benally,  Donna 
Lynn  Benally,  Dana  Lee  Benally,  and  Dinah  Doe  Benally;  brothers  Harold 
Benally  and  wife  Patricia,  and  Donald  Harrison  and  wife  Delfina;  sister 
Elsie  Begay  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  nieces  and  nephews  Rochelle  Howard,  Darryl 
Benally,  Kevin  Benally,  Francesca  Benally  and  Kyle  Benally.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather  Moncisco  Begay. 

Service  will  be  Tuesday,  Nov.  23,  2004,  at  the  Kirtland  Baptist  Church 
with  the  Rev.  Doyle  Hales  officiating.  He  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  at  the 
Moncisco  Cemetery  in  Upper  Fruitland. 


Pallbearers  are  Donald  B.  Harrison,  Darryl  F.  Benally,  Kevin  Benally, 
Joshua  Benally,  Edwin  Edward  and  Nate  Howard. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home,  458 
County  Road  6100,  Kirtland,  NM  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
November  16,  2004 
Henry  Lee  Brown 

CROSS  CANYON  - Funeral  services  for  Henry  Lee  Brown,  59,  were  at  10  a.m. 
this  morning,  Nov.  16  at  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert 
Schneider  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Kinlichee  Community 
Cemetery. 

Brown  died  Nov.  11  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  April  14,  1945  in 
Ganado  into  the  Honeycombed  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

Brown  enjoyed  riding  horses,  silversmithing,  sheep  herding,  carpentry 
and  nature  walks. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Charlotte  Brown;  sons,  David  and  Tyrone 
Brown;  brother,  Harry  Brown;  sisters,  Lena  Tsosie,  Ruthie  Frances,  Lillian 
Brown,  Laura  Lee  and  one  grandchild. 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Emery  Brown;  daughters,  Charlena 
and  Savanah  Brown;  sisters,  Helen  Singer,  Rose  Davis,  Margaret  Brown; 
brothers,  Harry  Lee  Brown;  father,  Billie  Tsinijinnie  and  mother,  Frances 
Tsini jinnie . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nathaniel  Paul  Lopez 

0D0  ENCINO  - Funeral  services  for  Nathaniel  Paul  Lopez,  25,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  17  at  the  Ojo  Encino  Assembly  of  God.  Pastor 
Dave  Loefler  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Ojo  Encino 
community  cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  Cope  Memorial. 

Lopez  died  Nov.  9 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  April  14,  1974  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  into  the  Redhouse  People  Clan. 

Lopez  attended  Cuba  High  School  and  enjoyed  making  models  of  vehicles, 
playing  basketball  and  listening  to  music. 

Survivors  include  his  step-father,  Harold  Platero  of  Albuquerque; 
brothers,  Christopher  Platero,  Adam  Paul  Platero;  sister,  Andrea  Platero 
all  of  Ojo  Encino;  grandmother,  Faye  T.  Platero  of  Albuquerque  and  Raymond 
Platero  of  Ojo  Encino. 

Lopez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Arlene  Lopez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Christopher  Platero,  Adam  Platero,  Issac  Cayaditto, 
Benji  Sam,  Alfonso  Lopez  and  Daniel  Lopez. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Rev.  Eugene  Yazzie,  Sr. 

FLAGSTAFF  - Funeral  services  for  Rev.  Eugene  Yazzie,  Sr.,  90,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Nov.  18  at  the  Valley  Baptist  Church,  Winslow.  Rev. 
Ellis  Gaston  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Desert  View 
Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  Nov.  12  in  Flagstaff.  He  was  born  Dune  15,  1914  in 
Birdsprings,  Ariz.  into  the  Black  Streaked  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running 
into  Water  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  was  a World  War  II  Veteran  serving  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany. 
After  an  honorable  discharge,  he  worked  various  jobs.  He  worked  for  the 
Navajo  Nation  as  a truck  driver  for  the  donated  food  service  program  in 
Window  Rock  and  Fort  Defiance  areas.  He  retired  after  22  years  of  service. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Vina  Yazzie;  sons,  Eugene,  Dr.,  Raymond, 
Vincent  all  of  Birdsprings,  Michael  of  Yakima,  Wa.;  daughter,  Lorraine 
Cambies  of  Yakima;  sister,  Doann  Sloan  of  Coalmine  Mesa;  eight 
grandchildren  and  nine  great-grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Yei'Yazhi;  mother,  sisters. 
Bah  Doe,  Agatha;  brother,  Hoskie;  son,  Derry;  daughters,  Gloria  Dean, 


Diana,  Marjorie  Ann  and  granddaughter,  Eugenia. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Sky  Yazzie,  Kodiak  Yazzie,  Louie  Spencer,  Raymond 
Yazzie,  Michael  Yazzie  and  Vincent  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  following  the  services  at 
the  Fellowship  Hall,  east  of  Desert  View  cemetery. 

Donations  may  be  made  to  the  Arizona  Central  Credit  Union,  2521  North 
West  St.,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

November  17,  2004 

Michael  Quam 

ZUNI  - Funeral  services  for  Michael  Quam,  53,  will  be  held  today,  Nov. 

17  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Quam  Residence.  Burial  was  held  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
Quincy  Pateah  cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  this  evening  9 p.m.  at  the  Quam  Residence. 

Quam  died  Nov.  15  in  Zuni.  Fie  was  born  Dec.  15,  1950  in  Zuni. 

Quam  attended  Zuni  High  School.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  1968  and 
was  a Vietnam  Era  veteran.  After  his  military  service  he  was  employed  with 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Michael  Quam,  lr.,  lonathan  Quam;  mother, 
Margaret  Quam  of  Zuni;  brother,  Ernest  Quam  of  Zuni;  sisters.  Aline  Quam 
of  Albuquerque,  Gloria  Quam  of  Warm  Springs,  Ore.,  Vedna  Landavazo, 
Margaret  Frejo  of  Zuni,  Iris  Bellson  of  Sells,  Ariz., Debra  Badua  of  Hawaii 
and  two  grandchildren. 

Quam  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Sidney  Quam;  brother,  Richard 
Quam;  grandparents,  Bossie  and  Lupita  Quam. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Steven  Landovazo,  Ernest  Quam,  Christopher  Quam, 
Rodney  Quam,  Richard  Quam,  lr.,  Bryant  Quam,  Anthony  Chopito  III,  Sammy 
Frejo,  lr.  and  Richard  Frejo. 

Lillie  Doe  Becenti 

KLAGETOH,  Ariz.,  - Services  for  Lillie  Becenti,  104,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Nov.  19  at  the  Klagetoh  Shelter  Mission.  Rev.  Ron  Wood  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Klagetoh  Community  Cemetery. 

Becenti  died  Nov.  16  in  Chinle.  She  was  born  Duly,  1900  in  Klagetoh  into 
the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  Honeycomb  Rock  People  Clan. 

Becenti  was  ahomemaker,  sheepherder  and  rug  weaver.  She  was  known  by  her 
family  as  "Lillie  Flower"  and  she  was  a storyteller. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters  Clara  Kee  of  Klagetoh,  Anna  Newby  of 
Sanders  and  lane  Charlotte  Reed  of  Klagetoh;  26  grandchildren,  36  great- 
grandchildren and  12  great-great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sons,  Sam  Becenti,  Kee  Lee  Becenti, 
Stanley  Becenti,  Leo  Becenti;  husband  Hosteen  Nez  loe;  parents  lohn  Lee 
and  Yeltdezbah  Lee  and  one  sister,  Nellie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  family  at  the  Klagetoh  Chapter  House 
following  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nettie  R.  lim 

HAYSTACK,  N.M.  - Services  for  Nettie  lim,  61,  of  Haystack  will  be 
announced  at  a later  date,  lim  died  Nov.  15  in  Haystack.  She  was  born  Nov. 
13,  1943  in  Haystack. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  18,  2004 
Dr.  Samuel  Billison 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Dr.  Samuel  Billison,  79,  died  Nov.  17  in  Fort  Defiance. 
Billison  was  born  March  14,  1925  in  Ganado. 

Dr.  Billison  graduated  from  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  He  obtained  his 
associate  degree  from  Bacone  lunior  College,  Okla.,  his  Bachelors  of  Arts 
from  East  Central  State  University,  Ada,  Okla.,  his  Masters  of  Arts  from 
Oklahoma  University  and  his  Doctorate  of  Education  from  the  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson.  Dr.  Billison  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 


Navajo  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  to  earn  a doctorate.  He  was  a certified  K-12 
teacher,  principal  and  superintendent.  He  taught  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  Dr.  Billison  was  a high  school  principal  in  Oklahoma 
and  Texas;  Principal  of  Kinlichee  Boarding  School;  Agency  Superintendent 
for  11  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  elementary  schools  in  Fort  Defiance;  head 
Master  of  Navajo  Academy,  andPrincipal  of  Ganado  Middle  School.  He  taught 
at  Florida  State  University,  Arizona  State  University  and  the  University 
of  Arizona.  Dr.  Billison  was  an  officer  of  Sage  Memorial  Hospital  Board  of 
Directors . 

Dr.  Billison  served  on  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  for  two  terms  in  his 
home  chapter  Kinlichee.  The  first  term  he  was  elected  in  1960  and  served 
four  years.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Navajo  Police  Committee  and  a member  of 
the  Education  Committee  during  that  term.  The  second  term  he  was  elected 
in  1998,  member  of  the  Education  Committee  and  completed  his  term  recently 
in  Ian.  2003. 

Dr.  Billison,  most  notably,  served  as  President  of  the  Navajo  Code 
Talkers  Association.  He  served  in  the  US  Marine  Corps,  Reconnaissance 
Company,  5th  Marine  Division  and  participated  in  the  capture  of  Iwo  lima. 

He  also  served  in  the  Occupational  Forces  in  lapan  after  WWII.  He  has  been 
instrumental  in  obtaining  national  recognition  of  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers 
and  traveled  widely  on  their  behalf  making  presentations  to  various 
organizations  on  how  the  code  developed  and  was  used  in  World  War  II.  Dr. 
Billison  provided  the  voice  of  a GI  loe  Code  Talker  action  figure  and 
donated  the  proceeds  to  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers  Association. 

Dr.  Billison  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Patsy  Billison;  sons,  Samuel 
Billison,  lr.,  Robert  Billison,  lohn  Billison,  Larry  Billison,  Steve 
Billison  and  his  seven  grandchildren. 

Elizabeth  Goodluck  Haswood 

LUPTON  - Services  for  Elizabeth  Goodluck  Haswood,  84,  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
on  Friday,  Nov.  19  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Father  Cormac  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Haswood  died  Nov.  15  in  Mesa,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Sept.  24,  1920  in 
Jacobs  Well,  Ariz.  into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Black 
Sheep  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Juanita  Claw  of  Albuquerque,  Louise 
Louie  of  Lupton,  Gloria  Mclntire  of  Seatle,  Wa.;  sons,  Asa  Haswood,  Jr.  of 
Lupton,  Emmanuel  Haswood  of  Crownpoint;  30  grandchildren,  71  great- 
grandchildren and  four  great-great  grandchildren . 

Haswood  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Asa  Haswood,  Sr.;  father, 
William  P.  Goodluck  and  mother,  Ekahensbah  Goodluck. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ben  Claw,  Sr.,  Ben  Claw,  Jr.,  Perry  Claw,  Edward 
Louie  Haswood,  Emmanuel  Haswood,  II  and  Joshua  Mclntire. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nita  Rose  Watchman 

SAWMILL  - Funeral  services  for  Nita  Rose  Watchman,  83,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Friday,  Nov.  19  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Fort  Defiance. 
Father  Gilbert  Schneider  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  plot  in 
Sawmill . 

Watchman  died  Nov.  14  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  Feb.  28,  1921  in 
Sawmill  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan. 

Watchman  attended  Fort  Defiance  Boarding  School.  She  enjoyed  making 
quilts,  weaving  and  working  jig  saw  puzzles. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Albert  Francis  Begay  of  Navajo;  sister, 
Caroline  Muskett  of  Sawmill;  11  grandchildren  and  20  great-grandchildren . 

Watchman  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Eli  Rose;  mother,  Nellie 
Rose;  brothers,  Ned  Rose,  Kee  Chee  Rose;  sister,  Annie  Rose  Nez;  daughter, 
Phyllis  Lee  Begay  and  several  brothers  and  sisters. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jay  Tsosie,  Jayson  Tsosie,  Francis  Nez,  Arthur 
Muskett,  Arnold  Begay  and  Emerson  Curley. 

November  22,  2004 


Jimmy  M.  Tsosie,  Sr. 


FORT  DEFIANCE  - Services  for  Jimmy  M.  Tsosie,  Sr.,  64,  will  be  at  10  a.m 
on  Tuesday,  Nov.  23  at  the  Good  Shepherd  Mission,  Fort  Defiance.  Rev. 

James  Leehan  will  officiate.  A private  disposition  of  the  remains  will  be 
in  Bear  Springs. 

Tsosie  died  Nov.  18  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Nov.  12,  1940  in  Albuquerque 
into  the  Edgewater  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Tsosie  served  the  Navajo  Nation  government  for  40  years,  with  the 
Division  of  Community  Development,  Division  of  Education  and  the  Division 
of  Health/Aging  Program.  Tsosie  retired  in  July  2004  and  began  doing 
volunteer  work  advocating  for  senior  citizens  while  serving  as  the  Red 
Rock  Chapter  Senior  Council  Secretary.  He  enjoyed  basketball,  carpentry 
and  rodeo. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marjorie  Tsosie;  son,  Jimmy  Tsosie,  Jr.; 
daughters,  Renae  Fowler  of  Fort  Defiance;  Junelia,  Dornelia  and  Andrea 
Tsosie  of  Tohlakai;  sister,  Linda  Torgler  of  Gallup;  brother,  Wilson 
Tsosie  of  Gallup  and  five  grandchildren. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Mary  Tsosie;  father,  Willie 
Tsosie;  brother,  Joe  Tsosie  and  sister,  Nancy  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Sean  Lewis,  JD  Casuse,  Noland  Lewis,  Robert  Ortiz, 
Virgil  Tsosie  and  Ronald  Lee. 

A reception  at  the  Fort  Defiance  Chapter  House  will  follow  services. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

November  20,  2004 

Anthony  Shelton  Manuel 

Anthony  Shelton  Manuel,  34,  of  Casa  Grande,  AZ,  passed  away  November  16, 
2004. 

Native  Traditional  Services  being  held  through  the  night  until  sunrise 
beginning  at  6pm  on  November  20,  2004  at  the  Manuel  residence  with  funeral 
Mass  at  St.  Augustine  Church  at  6pm. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Arizona  Republic. 

November  16,  2004 

Eugene  Yazzie  Sr. 

Eugene  Yazzie  Sr.  died  Friday,  Nov.  12,  2004,  in  Flagstaff.  He  was  90. 

He  was  born  June  15,  1914,  in  Birdsprings  into  the  Tsi ' na ' jiinii  (Black 
Streaked  People)  clan  born  for  the  Ta'chii'nii  (Red  Running  Into  Water 
People)  clan. 

Mr.  Yazzie  was  a World  War  II  veteran,  having  served  in  Italy,  France 
and  Germany.  After  his  honorable  discharge,  he  worked  various  jobs  to 
support  his  family.  He  later  went  to  work  for  the  Navajo  Nation  as  a truck 
driver  for  the  donated  food  assistance  program  in  Window  Rock  and  Fort 
Defiance  areas.  He  retired  after  22  years. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  58  years,  Vina;  sons  Eugene  Jr.,  Raymond 
and  Vincent,  all  of  Birdsprings,  and  Michael  of  Yakima,  Wash.;  daughter 
Lorraine  Cambeis  of  Yakima,  Wash.;  sister  Joann  Sloan  of  Coalmine  Mesa; 
eight  grandchildren;  and  nine  great-grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Yei'Yazhi  and  his  mother;  sisters 
Bah  Joe  and  Agatha;  brother  Hoskie;  son  Jerry;  daughters  Gloria  Jean, 
Diana,  Marjorie  Anne  and  a granddaughter. 

Services  will  be  Thursday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Valley  Baptist  Church,  300  E 
Mahoney  St.,  Winslow,  with  The  Rev.  Ellis  Gaston  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Desert  View  Cemetery.  A reception  will  follow  after  the 
services  at  the  Fellowship  Hall. 

The  family  suggests  donations  in  Mr.  Yazzie's  memory  to  the  Arizona 
Central  Credit  Union,  2521  N.  West.  St.,  Flagstaff,  AZ  86004. 

November  19,  2004 


Roy  Singer 


Roy  Singer,  44,  of  Flagstaff,  died  Nov.  16,  2004. 

He  was  born  Ian.  12,  I960,  in  Tuba  City  to  Calvin  and  Bessie  Singer. 

He  worked  at  the  Flagstaff  Medical  Center  for  21  years,  the  last  seven 
years  as  an  orthopedic  technician.  He  loved  playing  softball  and  was  an 
avid  sports  fan.  He  enjoyed  grilling  out  at  family  gatherings. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Darlene;  children  Ryan,  Aric,  Patrick  and 
Shannon;  a grandson;  brothers  Dimi  Singer,  Art  Singer  and  Elroy  Yazzie; 
sisters  Stella  Densen,  Alyce  Brown,  Lillie  Neztsosie,  Karen  Yazzie, 
Charlotte  Yazzie,  Melva  Whitehair,  Sharon  Boone  and  Diane  Singer;  and 
several  nephews  and  nieces. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  sisters  Mary  Colorado,  Bertha 
Whitehair,  Sallie  Robbins  and  Nora  Littlesunday;  brothers  Derry  Singer, 
Alfred  Singer  Sr.  and  Calvin  Singer  Dr.;  and  brother-in-law  Henry  T. 
Yazzie. 

Visitation  will  be  Friday  from  6 p.m.  to  8 p.m.,  at  the  Norvel  Owens 
Mortuary,  914  E.  Rte.  66.  Services  will  be  at  Saturday  at  10  a.m.,  at 
Grace  Fellowship  Full  Gospel  Church,  520  N.  Switzer  Canyon  Dr.,  Flagstaff. 
Interment  will  be  at  Citizen  Cemetery.  A reception  will  follow  at  Grace 
Fellowship  Gospel  Church. 

Arrangements  are  by  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

November  16,  2004 
Valencia  Marie  Curley 

Valencia  Marie  Curley,  36,  of  McNary  went  to  be  with  the  Lord  Nov.  9, 
2004. 

She  was  born  Sept.  24,  1968  in  Whiteriver.  Valencia  worked  at  the  McNary 
Elementary  School  as  a Special  Education  Teachers  Assistant.  She  enjoyed 
her  family,  doing  crafts,  bead  work  and  quilting. 

Valencia  is  survived  by  her  sons  Anthony  Harvey,  Harrington  Harvey, 
Larrance  Harvey;  daughter  Dasmine  Curley;  mother  and  father  Lilly  and  Paul 
Curley;  sisters  Emilita  Kessay,  Doyce  Kessay;  brothers  Patrick  Curley, 
Ernie  Curley;  companion  Daniel  Paxson;  grandmothers  Edith  Bourke,  Emma 
Dune  Truax,  Bernice  Truax;  grandfathers  Rapheal  Zahgotah,  Billy  Truax; 
great-grandmother  Gladys  Lavender  and  great-grandfather  Paul  Ethelbah. 

A wake  was  held  Friday,  Nov.  12  at  her  residence  in  McNary.  Funeral 
services  were  held  Sunday,  Nov.  14  at  the  McNary  Gym  with  Pastor  Andrew 
Kinney  Dr.  officiating.  Interment  was  at  the  Ponderosa  Pines  Cemetery  in 
McNary. 

Silver  Creek  Chapel  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  the  arrangements . 
November  19,  2004 
Bernard  Meade 

Bernard  Meade,  beloved  husband,  father,  grandfather,  brother  and  friend 
died  Saturday,  Nov.  13,  2004. 

He  was  born  in  San  Carlos  and  moved  to  Whiteriver  as  a child.  Bernard 
graduated  from  East  Fork  Lutheran  Mission.  Immediately  after  graduating  he 
proudly  served  his  country  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Upon  returning  home,  he  met 
Edna  Kaytoggy  and  they  were  married.  They  raised  five  children.  Bernard 
held  positions  with  the  Housing  Authority,  Apache  Propane  and  Whiteriver 
Unified  School  District.  In  his  free  time  he  enjoyed  sightseeing  and 
keeping  himself  busy  around  the  house.  Bernard  loved  spending  time  with 
his  family.  He  will  be  missed  by  all. 

Bernard  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Edna  Meade;  sons,  Provencio  Patten,  Sam 
Meade;  daughter,  Kimberly  Meade;  raised  children,  Samiel  Meade,  Elijah 
Meade;  brothers,  Larry  Meade,  Leslie  Meade,  Clarence  Meade,  Dr.;  sisters, 
Marilyn  M.  Truax,  Marylita  M.  Smith,  Reina  M.  Dillion,  Esther  M.  Scott, 
Abbie  Meade,  Delores  Alsenay,  Doris  Meade,  Dorothy  Ann  Garcia. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Rena  Meade;  father,  Clarence 
Meade;  and  son  Keith  Meade. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  19  in  China  Town. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday,  Nov.  20  at  the  family  residence.  A 


second  one-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  20  at  Joseph 
Dillions,  Sr.  residence  in  San  Carlos.  Funeral  services  will  then  be  held 
at  2 p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  21  at  the  San  Carlos  Miracle  Church.  Interment  will 
be  in  the  San  Carlos  Veterans  Cemetery. 

Owens  Mortuary  of  Show  Low  handled  the  arrangements . 

To  send  private  condolences  or  to  sign  the  online  guest  book,  visit  www. 
owensmortuary. com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  White  Mountain  Independent. 

November  17,  2004 
Ada  Aguerro 

Ada  Aguerro,  57,  of  Winterhaven,  died  Nov.  15,  2004,  at  Yuma  Nursing 
Center. 

She  was  born  April  7,  1947,  in  Fort  Yuma,  and  was  a certified  nurse. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  5:30  p.m.  on  Friday  at  the  Fort  Yuma 
United  Methodist  Mission.  Quechan  Indian  Tribal  Ceremonial  Rites  will 
follow  the  funeral  at  the  Quechan  Reservation  Big  Flouse.  Cremation  will  be 
at  7 a.m.  Saturday  at  the  Quechan  cemetery. 

Kammann  Mortuary  is  handling  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

November  17,  2004 

Clifford  "Mininock"  Moses  Sr. 

YAKIMA  - Clifford  "Mininock"  Moses  Sr.,  of  Toppenish,  died  Nov.  16,  2004 
in  Yakima,  WA.  Fie  was  born  Aug.  7,  1930  in  Spearfish,  WA  to  Carl  Moses 
Flyipeer  and  Dorothy  Speedis  George. 

Clifford  was  a hunter  and  an  avid  fisherman  on  the  Columbia  River.  Fie 
worked  in  Flops,  warehouses,  did  fieldwork  and  maintenance,  woodcutter, 
carpenter  (also  as  a carpenter  supervisor),  self-employed  carpenter  in 
roofing  throughout  the  Yakama  Nation  Reservation,  was  president  of 
Spearfish  Construction,  helped  build  Bonneville  and  John  Day  dams,  the 
Longhouses,  Shaker  Churches  and  helped  build  Camp  Chaparral.  A short  time 
later  he  was  voted  in  Code  of  Ethics  and  then  Tribal  Councilman  (which  he 
served  for  14  yrs).  Fie  was  member  of  the  Carpenter  Union  Local  #770.  Fie 
also  was  a Bishop  and  Assistant  Minister  for  the  White  Swan  Independent 
Shaker  Church  for  12  yrs.  Fie  was  born  and  raised  a Shaker  member. 

Flis  last  couple  of  years,  he  has  been  a teacher  for  the  Wish-corn 
Language  with  the  Warm  Springs  Tribe  Language  Class  in  which  he  was 
videoed  and  recorded  for  his  teachings  and  on  the  radio  for  the  Yakama 
Nation  Radio.  Fie  was  the  leader  of  Repatriation  to  return  bones  from  the 
Washington  D.C.  Smithsonian  to  Wish-cum  Cemetery.  Flis  name  is  also  honored 
at  the  Yakama  Nation  R.V.  Park.  Fie  and  his  spouse  were  active  casino 
supporters  throughout  the  North  and  Southwest. 

Fie  is  survived  by  sons  Carl  Sr.  (Esther),  John  Sr.  (Susan),  Clifford  3r. 
(Kathleen),  Darwin  and  William  Moses;  daughters  Minnetta  (Alan),  Cheryl, 
Celia,  April  Moses  and  Jacqueline  (lay)  Smartlowit;  41  grandchildren;  30 
great-grandchildren;  brother  Nelson  (Tillie)  Moses;  sister  Adeline  Miller; 
family  Elizabeth  Watlamet,  Theresa  Thompson,  Margaret  LaMere,  Delores 
George;  brother-in-law,  Roland  lack  (Lorene)  Spencer  and  many  more  family 
in  Washington  State  and  Warm  Springs,  OR. 

Preceding  Clifford  in  death  were  his  wife  Betty  Miller  Moses;  children, 
Dominic  and  Wanda  and  Rena  Moses;  mother  Dorothy  Speedis  George;  father 
Carl  Moses-Flyipeer;  sisters,  Ida  Tecumseh,  Ada  Sooksoit,  Leona  Moses 
Flyipeer  Schuster,  Lena  Flyipeer  Barney  and  Lena  Meninick  Phillips. 

Dressing  ceremonies  will  be  10:00  a.m.  on  Thurs.  Nov.  18,  2004  at 
Colonial  Funeral  Flome.  Afterwards  he  will  be  taken  to  home  at  430  N. 
Campbell  in  Wapato  for  Washat  Services.  At  5 a.m.  on  Friday,  he  will  be 
taken  to  White  Swan  Independent  Shaker  Church  for  Garment  Services  and 
then  immediately  taken  to  Wish-cum  Cemetery  for  burial. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Colonial  Funeral  Flome 


November  19,  2004 


Virgil  Cecil  Drury 

YAKIMA  - Virgil  Cecil  Drury,  a master  builder,  74  years  of  age,  returned 
to  his  Creator  at  Midnight,  Wednesday,  November  17,  2004  at  Yakima 
Regional  Medical  and  Cardiac  Center.  He  was  born  October  27,  1930  to  Cecil 
Isaac  and  Dulia  Sophia  (Gadley)  Drury  in  Toppenish,  WA. 

Virgil  was  raised  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  in  Toppenish  and 
graduated  from  High  School  in  1948. 

He  met  and  married  his  wife,  Edith  Drury  in  1951  and  shortly  thereafter 
spent  two  years  in  the  Marine  Corps  branch  of  the  Sea  Bees,  stationed  at 
Port  Hueneme,  California.  A carpenter  by  trade,  Virgil  built  many  lovely 
homes,  churches  and  other  public  edifices  throughout  the  Yakima  Valley.  He 
and  his  wife  owned  and  operated  their  own  business  for  some  years.  He  had 
a talent  in  his  hands  for  working  with  wood  that  was  indeed  a remarkable 
gift.  He  worked  a number  of  years  also  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
the  Housing  Division. 

Virgil  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Yakama  Indian  Nation  and  a member 
of  Carpenter's  Local  770. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Vern  Drury  of  Toppenish,  daughter,  Valda  and 
husband  Brent  Longsine  of  Yakima,  grandchildren,  Matthew  Longsine  and  Sara 
Longsine,  and  a brother.  Dale  Drury  of  Toppenish. 

Those  who  have  gone  before  include  his  parents,  one  brother,  Eugene 
Drury  and  a sister,  Marjorie  Howard  Harris. 

His  expertise  and  helpfulness  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  family  and 
friends . 

A Memorial  service  will  be  held  Tuesday,  November  23,  2004  at  3:00  p.m. 
at  Langevin-Mussetter . Private  inurnment  will  be  in  Terrace  Heights 
Memorial  Park. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Humane  Society,  c/o  Langevin-Mussetter 
Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

November  21,  2004 

Pauline  lacquiline  (lames)  Bradford 

Pauline  lacquline  (lames)  Badroad,  princess,  descendant  of  William  Kanim 
(Chief  of  Snoqualmie  Tribe),  passed  away  November  17,  2004  in  Seattle  WA. 
She  was  born  November  22,  1927  in  Yakima,  WA.  to  lohn  E.  lames  and 
Madeline  Kanim. 

Pauline  was  a Seattle  resident  who  grew  up  in  Tulalip  and  lived  in  the 
Priest  Point  area  most  of  her  life.  She  lived  with  Ray  Manson  in  Seattle 
until  his  death.  He  was  her  last  companion  and  she  loved  him  dearly. 

Pauline  is  survived  by  her  five  children,  Tonenia  Adams  White  of  Seattle, 
Tommy  Adams,  of  Tulalip,  Clarence  Adams  of  Tulalip,  Roy  Ernesto  Manson  of 
Seattle,  and  Pauline  Badroad,  also  of  Tulalip.  She  leaves  39  grandchildren 
and  57  great-grandchildren;  one  honorary  granddaughter.  Summer  Hoback; 
special  children  Tonenia  Williams,  and  Davier  and  Phillipe  Williams;  and 
the  children  of  Clarissa  Williams,  who  also  lived  with  Pauline  in  Seattle, 
Andrea  Blatchford  and  Kayla  Willoya;  and  Dallas  lohnny  who,  was  her  loyal 
friend . 

Viewing  Service  will  be  held  at  1:00  PM  Saturday,  November  20,  2004  at 
Schaefer-Shipman  Funeral  Home  in  Marysville,  and  then  at  the  family  home, 
8315  Waterworks  Rd,  Tulalip.  Interfaith  Service,  6:00  PM,  Sunday,  November 
21st  at  Tulalip  Tribal  Center,  6700  Totem  Beach  Loop  Rd.,  Tulalip  and 
Funeral  Service  10:00  AM,  Monday,  November  22nd  also  at  Tulalip  Tribal 
Center  with  burial  to  follow  at  Mission  Beach  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  under  the  direction  of  Schaefer-Shipman  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 

November  22,  2004 


Lester  D.  Nappo  Dr. 

FORT  HALL  - Lester  D.  Nappo  Dr.,  60,  of  Fort  Hall,  died  Nov.  19,  2004, 
at  his  home. 

Family  will  meet  with  friends  at  his  sister's  home  (Roserine  Martin) 
Tuesday  morning,  Nov.  23,  2004,  on  Bannock  Road  in  Fort  Hall  until  the 
time  of  services. 

Traditional  burial  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  24,  2004, 
at  the  Cedars  Cemetery  in  Fort  Hall. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Hawker  Funeral  Home  in  Blackfoot. 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Spokesman-Review. 

November  18,  2004 

Bernadette  Candice  Addison 

ARAPAHOE  - Funeral  services  for  Ethete-Arapahoe  area  resident  Bernadette 
Candice  Addison,  22,  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  19,  at  the 
family  home.  No.  31  Givens  Road,  Arapahoe,  by  Bryce  Roberts  and  Burton 
Hutchinson.  Interment  will  be  in  Sharp  Nose  Cemetery  in  Arapahoe. 

Evening  service  and  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today,  Nov.  18. 

She  died  Nov.  13,  2004,  from  injuries  sustained  in  a vehicle-pedestrian 
accident . 

Born  May  21,  1982,  in  Lander,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Everett  Addison  Sr. 
and  Carlene  Headley;  was  a lifelong  resident  of  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation;  and  attended  Wyoming  Indian  schools  and  Kicking  Horse  Dob 
Corps  in  Ronan,  Mont. 

She  was  a cook,  teacher's  aide,  and  substitute  teacher  for  the  Early 
Head  Start  Program. 

Her  interests  included  music;  being  with  children;  playing  pool;  going 
to  powwows;  traveling;  church  activities;  and  being  with  her  family  and 
friends . 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Everett  and  Dennifer  Addison  and  Carlene 
Headley,  and  two  brothers,  Everett  Addison  Dr.  and  Solomon  Friday,  all  of 
Arapahoe;  10  sisters,  Anjelicia,  Roxanne  and  Chynna  Addison,  all  of 
Arapahoe,  Rochelle  Fletcher  of  Ethete,  Candelaria  and  Camelia  Addison, 
both  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  Millie  Redfield  of  West  Virginia,  Victoria  D. 

Brown  of  Ethete  and  Malanie  and  Tammara  Friday,  both  of  Riverton; 
grandmother,  Stella  Addison  of  Arapahoe;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles, 
nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Edith  and  Carl  Headley 
and  Mervin  Addison  Sr. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

November  20,  2004 

Earlwin  Samuel  Savior 
Wambdi  Dopa  (Four  Eagle) 

POPLAR  - Earlwin  "Sam"  Savior,  54,  died  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  16,  2004,  at 
the  Poplar  Community  Hospital  after  a long  battle  with  cancer. 

A wake  and  services  were  held  Friday  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center. 
Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  in  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center 
with  burial  in  the  Poplar  City  Cemetery. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 


November  17,  2004 


Richard  Brown 

Richard  "Fritzie"  Brown,  87,  a World  War  II  Marine  Corps  veteran  who  was 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart,  died  of  natural  causes  Thursday,  Nov.  11,  2004 
at  a Browning  nursing  home. 

A wake  and  rosary  were  held  at  Old  Eagle  Shield.  His  funeral  was  Tuesday 
at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Burial  followed  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day 
Funeral  Home  handled  arrangements . 

Brown  was  born  Duly  27,  1917  in  Great  Falls  and  raised  in  Browning.  He 
played  basketball  in  high  school.  On  Duly  18,  1936,  he  married  Helen 
Conway  in  Cut  Bank.  She  died  in  1992. 

He  proudly  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  from  Dec.  14,  1943  to  Nov.  9, 
1945.  He  served  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  area  and  at  Iwo  Dima,  VI. 

Brown  owned  and  operated  his  own  dump  trucks.  He  was  an  ambulance  driver 
for  IHS  and  a field  man  for  Blackfeet  Credit.  He  had  worked  at  various 
jobs  including  as  a game  warden  and  a bus  driver.  He  worked  in  the 
shipyards  in  the  Seattle  area  and  also  worked  for  Boeing.  He  raised  cattle 
on  his  ranch  in  Seville.  He  was  a member  of  Little  Flower  Parish. 

Brown  was  proud  his  grandfather,  Richard  "Dick"  Croff  was  the  very  first 
Native  American  Sheriff  in  Glacier  County. 

He  enjoyed  watching  sports  and  loved  watching  his  grandkids,  nephews  and 
friends  rodeo. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Helen  Augare  of  Browning;  an  adopted 
daughter,  Tony  Brown  of  Browning;  a son,  Charles  "Butch"  Brown  of 
Browning;  lames  Beau  Glaze  Ir.  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  Ronnie  Blackman,  Doug 
Blackman,  Stewart  Blackman  and  "Lil  Stu"  Brown,  all  of  Browning,  whom  he 
raised;  and  sisters  Geneva  "Wizzie"  Bird  of  Cut  Bank  and  Aurice  Show, 

Leona  "Deeds"  Racine  and  Betty  Ann  Hall,  all  of  Browning. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Helen  Conway  Brown;  and  a daughter, 
Marlene  Glaze. 

Geneva  Marie  Bird 

Geneva  Marie  "Wizzy"  Bird,  85,  of  Cut  Bank,  a retired  community 
healthcare  representative,  died  of  cancer  Sunday,  Nov.  14,  2004  at  a Cut 
Bank  hospital. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  today  (Wednesday)  at  Seville  Bingo  Center.  Funeral  Mass 
is  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  St.  Margaret's  Catholic  Church  in  Cut  Bank,  with 
burial  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Wizzy  was  born  Sept.  26,  1919,  in  Browning  where  she  was  raised  and 
educated,  graduating  from  Browning  High  School.  She  married  Sam  Bird  Dr. 
on  Oct.  8,  1939,  in  Cut  Bank;  he  died  Feb.  22,  2000.  She  was  a homemaker 
until  1960.  In  1963,  she  became  a community  heath  care  representative  on 
the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  retiring  in  1978. 

She  was  a member  of  St.  Margaret's  Parish.  She  enjoyed  family  events, 
church,  rodeo,  basketball,  dancing  and  playing  cards.  Her  favorite  thing 
in  life  was  spending  time  with  her  children  and  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Elaine  "Sis"  Guardipee,  Margaret  "Margie" 

Bird  and  Barbara  "Babs"  Bird,  all  of  Cut  Bank;  sons  Leo  "Beaver"  Bird  of 
Wickenburg,  Ariz.,  Dohn  Bird  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Richard  "Dick"  Bird,  Ron 
Bird,  Dale  Bird,  Sam  Bird  III  and  Dan  Bird,  all  of  Cut  Bank;  sisters 
Aurice  Show,  Leona  Racine  and  Betty  Ann  Hall,  all  of  Browning;  a brother 
Kenny  Goss  of  Browning;  27  grandchildren  and  36  great-grandchildren  and 
great -great -grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Sam  Bird  Dr.,  her  father,  Leo 
Brown,  her  mother,  Eva  Croff  Brown,  a sister  Margaret  Brown  Wagner  and  a 
brother,  Richard  "Fritz"  Brown. 

Leo  Bull  Child,  Sr. 

Leo  Dohn  Bull  Child,  Sr.,  58,  died  of  natural  causes  Wednesday,  Nov.  10, 
2004  at  the  Browning  Hospital. 

Rosary  Service  was  held  Sunday  at  the  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center. 
Funeral  Mass  was  held  Monday,  Nov.  15,  at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church  in 
Browning  with  Father  Ed  Kohler  officiating.  Burial  followed  in  Willow 
Creek  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Betty  Ann  (Little  Dog)  Bull  Child  of 


Browning;  sons,  Leo  John  Bull  Child,  Dr.  of  Browning,  Melvin  C.  Long  Time 
Sleeping  of  Ethete,  Wyo.,  Arnold  Long  Time  Sleeping  of  Browning;  daughter, 
Charlene  Long  Time  Sleeping  Mancha  of  Browning;  brothers,  Joseph  C.  Bull 
Child,  Alvin  Bull  Child,  Francis  E.  Bull  Child  Sr.,  Fred  Bull  Child, 

Harold  Bull  Child;  sisters,  Elizabeth  F.  Bull  Child  Blackman,  Mona  J.  Bull 
Child  all  of  Browning;  seven  Grandchildren;  and  several  nephews  and  nieces 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  loseph  Owen  Bull  Child  and 
mother,  Theola  (Night  Gun)  Bull  Child,  and  one  brother,  David  Bull  Child. 

Loretta  Roundine 

Loretta  (New  Breast)  Roundine,  75,  of  Browning,  a nursing  assistant, 
died  of  natural  causes  Wednesday,  Nov.  10,  2004  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

A wake  was  held  at  her  home.  Rosary  was  recited  Monday  at  Little  Flower 
Parish.  Funeral  Mass  was  Tuesday  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church,  with 
burial  in  St.  Anne's  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Roundine  was  born  lan.  15,  1929  in  Big  Badger.  She  married  David 
Roundine.  He  later  died.  She  waited  tables  and  cooked,  then  worked  as  a 
certified  nurse's  assistant  at  Blackfeet  Nursing  Home  for  33  years. 

She  was  a spiritual  woman  who  belonged  to  the  Horn  Society,  the 
Slickfoot  Society,  Crazy  Dog  Society,  Medicine  Pipe  Bundle  and  Beaver 
Bundle.  She  practiced  all  her  Indian  ways. 

An  avid  stickgame  player,  she  enjoyed  card  games  and  jigsaw  puzzles, 
playing  bingo  and  attending  powwows. 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  daughters  La  Vern  Prairie  Chicken, 
Ethel  "Cookie"  Costello,  Carol  Garrow,  Mary  Ellen  Roundine,  Laurie  Vielle 
and  Rena  Barnaby;  sons  Harold  St.  Goddard,  Jimmy  St.  Goddard,  David 
"Pumpkin"  Roundine  and  Hoovey  La  Plant;  a sister,  Cecile  Doore;  numerous 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  David  Roundine,  Sr.;  and  a son 
Glen  St.  Goddard. 

Phyllis  Vaile 

Phyllis  Mazie  (Edwards)  Vaile,  54,  a former  schoolteacher,  died  of  liver 
failure  Thursday,  Nov.  11,  2004  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Thursday  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center.  Funeral 
Mass  is  11  a.m.  Friday  at  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning,  with  burial  in 
St.  Anne's  Catholic  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Vaile  was  born  lan.  14,  1951  in  Browning.  She  received  her  bachelor's 
degree  in  education  from  Northern  Montana  College.  In  August  of  1995,  she 
married  limmy  Vaile. 

She  worked  for  School  District  1,  Browning  High  School  as  a physical 
education  teacher.  She  also  served  as  vice  principal  for  a half  year  at 
Browning  High  School. 

She  was  a member  of  Little  Flower  Parish.  She  enjoyed  beading,  riding 
horses  and  taking  car  rides.  She  was  an  excellent  seamstress  and  liked  to 
make  Pendleton  coats,  vests,  dance  outfits  and  moccasins. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  limmy  Vaile  of  Great  Falls;  her  mother, 
Elizabeth  Bushie  of  Great  Falls;  daughters  Nicole  Duncan,  Norma  Martin  and 
Veronica  Hamlet,  all  of  Arizona  and  Elizabeth  Archambault  of  Great  Falls; 
sons  Grinnell  "Sonny"  Duncan  of  Arizona  and  Donivan  Archambault  Ir.  of 
Fort  Belknap;  a sister,  Mary  Ann  Heavy  Runner  Denny  of  Great  Falls;  a 
stepsister,  Laurie  Randall  of  Cut  Bank;  a brother,  Ed  Boushie  of  Wolf 
Point;  a stepbrother,  Louis  Randall  of  Olympia,  Wash.;  and  six 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  sisters,  Karen  Marceau  and  LaNore  Heavy 
Runner;  and  a brother,  Grinnell  Edwards. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

November  16,  2004 

Geneva  Marie  'Wizzy'  Bird 

CUT  BANK  - Geneva  Marie  "Wizzy"  Bird,  85,  of  Cut  Bank,  a retired 


community  heathcane  representative,  died  of  cancer  Sunday  at  a Cut  Bank 
hospital . 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Seville  Bingo  Center.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p. 
m.  Thursday  at  St.  Margaret's  Catholic  Church  in  Cut  Bank,  with  burial  in 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Elaine  "Sis"  Guardipee,  Margaret  "Margie" 
Bird  and  Barbara  "Babs"  Bird,  all  of  Cut  Bank;  sons  Leo  "Beaver"  Bird  of 
Wickenburg,  Ariz.;  John  Bird  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Richard  "Dick"  Bird,  Ron 
Bird  Dale  Bird,  Sam  Bird  III  and  Dan  Bird,  all  of  Cut  Bank;  sisters  Aurice 
Show,  Leona  Racine  and  Betty  Ann  Hall,  all  of  Browning;  a brother  Kenny 
Goss  of  Browning;  27  grandchildren  and  36  great-grandchildren  and  great- 
great-grandchildren  . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Sam  Bird  Dr.,  her  father,  Leo 
Brown,  her  mother,  Eva  Croff  Brown,  a sister  Margaret  Brown  Wagner  and  a 
brother,  Richard  "Fritz"  Brown. 

Wizzy  was  born  Sept.  26,  1919,  in  Browning  where  she  was  raised  and 
educated,  graduating  from  Browning  High  School. 

She  married  Sam  Bird  Dr.  on  Oct.  8,  1939,  in  Cut  Bank;  he  died  Feb.  22, 
2000.  She  was  a homemaker  until  1960  when  she  became  a community  heath 
care  representative  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  retiring  in  1978. 

She  was  a member  of  St.  Margaret's  parish.  She  enjoyed  family  events, 
church,  rodeo,  basketball,  dancing  and  playing  cards.  Her  favorite  thing 
in  life  was  spending  time  with  her  children  and  grandchildren. 

Rita  Hall  Spotted  Eagle 

CUT  BANK  - Rita  Hall  Spotted  Eagle  whose  Indian  name  was  Antelope  Woman, 
81,  a longtime  resident  of  the  Heart  Butte  area,  died  of  cancer  Sunday  at 
Peace  Hospice  Center  in  Great  Falls. 

Visitation  is  1 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  in  Cut  Bank.  Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  church,  with 
burial  in  the  Hall  Family  Cemetery,  Badger  Creek.  Croxford  Funeral  Home 
and  Crematory  in  Great  Falls  is  handling  arrangements. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  62  years.  Dim  Spotted  Eagle;  her  son, 
Vernon  Spotted  Eagle  and  family;  her  daughter,  Doy  Spotted  Eagle  and 
girls;  her  grandson  that  she  raised.  Shannon  Spotted  Eagle;  her  sisters 
Gertrude  Hall  Running  Fisher,  Elva  Hall  Augare,  Lorraine  (Bill)  Rummey; 
her  brothers,  William  (Ruby)  Hall,  Merlin  (Betty  Ann)  Hall  and  Truman 
(Doy)  Hall;  and  her  grandchildren  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  daughter,  Marlene  Spotted  Eagle 
Whipple;  her  parents,  William  and  Minnie  Hall;  her  brothers,  Dohn  C.  Hall, 
Alvin  "Fat"  Hall  and  Virgil  "Pickles"  Hall;  grandparents  Dohn  and 
Dosephine  Hall,  whose  Indian  name  was  Beaver  Eyes,  and  Adam  and  Hanna 
(Evans)  Whiteman. 

Rita  was  born  Feb.  3,  1923,  the  second  child  born  to  William  "Bill"  and 
Minnie  (Whiteman)  Hall.  Rita  was  raised  on  the  Hall  Ranch  at  Badger  Creek, 
not  far  from  the  Old  Agency  and  Ghost  Bottom.  She  attended  school  at  Old 
Agency,  Holy  Family  Mission,  Bismarck  Indian  School,  Cut  Bank  Boarding 
School  and  later  the  Chemowa  Indian  School  where  she  played  basketball  and 
held  records  in  that  event. 

She  married  Dim  Spotted  Eagle  in  1942  in  Cardston,  Alberta  and  later 
they  were  sealed  in  marriage  at  the  Morman  Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1971.  Together  they  had  three  children,  Marlene  (Spotted  Eagle)  Whipple, 
Vernon  Spotted  Eagle  and  Doy  Spotted  Eagle  and  they  raised  their  grandson. 
Shannon  Spotted  Eagle. 

Rita  and  Dim  were  lifelong  ranchers,  engaging  in  raising  sheep  for  28 
years  and  later  cattle.  Rita  worked  for  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
starting  as  a "Blue  Girl"  and  continued  working  for  27  years  at  the 
Blackfeet  Hospital  and  the  Heart  Butte  Clinic,  retiring  in  1987. 

The  concept  of  belonging  to  a clan  of  people  among  the  Blackfeet  had  all 
but  died  for  the  Hall  family  until  Rita  and  Dim  began  their  efforts  in 
1991.  The  Drinks  Tea  Alone  Clan  each  summer  has  its  annual  picnic  and  camp 
out.  At  this  time  they  also  have  name-giving  ceremonies  and  give  Indian 
names  that  belong  to  the  clan.  The  Drinks  Tea  Alone  Clan  came  to  be  known 
from  Good  Strike  Woman,  wife  of  Whiteman  or  Eagle  Calf,  who  drank  her  tea 
alone.  Rita's  family  on  her  father's  side  came  from  the  Blood  Clan.  Her 


great-grandfather,  Sits-in-the-Middle,  was  one  of  the  great  Southern 
Piegan  chiefs,  along  with  his  father.  Mountain  Chief. 

Rita  was  a family  historian  and  a great  Blackfeet  history  storyteller. 
Along  with  her  husband  Dim,  they  were  a part  of  the  cast  of  the  "Story  of 
Going  to  the  Sun"  documentary  and  also  starred  in  a Soil  Conservation 
public  service  announcement  titled,  "Harmony."  She  enjoyed  beading,  family 
gatherings  and  trips  to  Rosebud,  S.D.,  to  visit  her  daughter  Marlene.  She 
lived  a good,  healthy  life,  was  a good  wife,  mother,  grandmother,  sister 
and  aunt.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  her  family  and  friends. 

November  20,  2004 

Earlwin  'Sam'  Savior 

POPLAR  - Marine  Corps  veteran  Earlwin  "Sam"  Savior,  54,  who  worked  for 
the  BIA  Road  Department,  died  of  cancer  Tuesday  at  a Poplar  hospital. 

His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  today  at  Poplar  Cultural  Center,  with  burial  in 
Poplar  City  Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Kari  Lynn  Savior  of  Lookout,  Calif.,  and 
Samantha  Savior  of  Poplar;  a companion,  Charlotte  Good  Soldier  of  Poplar; 
three  stepsons;  sisters  Verbena  Savior  Dackson  and  Mavis  Hernandez  of 
Poplar  and  Maxine  Looking  Hawk  of  Portland,  Ore.;  brothers  Alvin  Savior 
and  Caleb  Smith  of  Poplar;  and  a stepgranddaughter . 

David  Glen  Baker 

BROWNING  - David  Glen  Baker,  33,  a custodian  at  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  died  Thursday  of  injuries  he  received  in  an  auto  accident  in 
Browning. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Old  Eagle  Shield  Center  in  Browning.  Rosary  is 
7 p.m.  Monday,  with  funeral  Mass  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  both  at  Little  Flower 
Catholic  Church  in  Browning.  Burial  will  take  place  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  his  wife,  Lynn  Edwards  Baker, 
daughters  Danica,  Keeley  and  Shannell  Baker,  and  a son,  Tyler  Baker;  his 
mother,  Beverly  Baker;  sisters  Peggy  Bennett,  Gloria  Baker,  Ellen  Kennerly, 
Brenda  Guardipee,  Patricia  Connelly,  Marilyn  Baker  and  Linda  Gobert;  and 
brothers  Edward  Baker  and  Robert  Baker  Dr. 

Wilma  Marie  Adams 

BROWNING  - Wilma  Marie  (Guardipee)  Adams,  82,  of  Browning,  a retired 
chemical  dependency  counselor,  died  of  natural  causes  Wednesday  at  a Great 
Falls  hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center,  with  a rosary 
at  7 p.m.  Sunday.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Monday  at  Little  Flower  Parish, 
with  burial  in  Holy  Family  Mission.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Browning  is 
in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Karen  Adams  Vielle,  Reva  Adams,  Allison 
Adams  and  Frances  Adams,  all  of  Browning,  and  Geraldine  Charlo  of  Oregon; 
sons  Eugene  Dubray  and  Bill  Adams  Dr.  of  Browning  and  Barry  Adams  of  Cut 
Bank;  32  grandchildren,  45  great-grandchildren  and  nine  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Bill  Adams  Sr. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

November  16,  2004 

Ann  Davis,  91 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Ann  Alma  Davis,  91,  died  Nov.  9,  2004,  at  Alaska  Native 
Medical  Center. 

Her  family  wrote,  "The  beloved  matriarch  of  her  family  went  to  meet  the 
Lord . " 

A memorial  service  will  be  at  6 p.m.  Thursday  at  Evergreen  Memorial 
Chapel,  737  E St. 


Mrs.  Davis  was  born  in  1913  at  Kanakanak,  the  eldest  of  10  children  born 
to  William  Johnson  from  Finland  and  Natia  Bavilla,  an  Aleut  from  Togiak. 

She  received  her  education  at  Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Salem,  Ore.  When 
she  returned  to  Alaska  in  1931,  she  met  the  three  sisters  who  had  been 
born  while  she  was  away.  Unfortunately,  two  brothers  had  been  born  and 
died  during  that  time. 

At  age  22,  she  married  Thomas  Bryant  from  Ohio.  Her  second  marriage  was 
to  Vern  Davis  from  Oregon.  Both  husbands  preceded  her  in  death. 

Mrs.  Davis  raised  her  four  children  by  herself. 

At  age  65,  she  obtained  her  driver's  license.  This  accomplishment 
enabled  her  to  travel  around  Alaska  with  Bessie  Peterson,  a special 
lifelong  friend,  who  preceded  her  in  death. 

Mrs.  Davis  commercial  fished  in  Egegik  and  Naknek,  and  was  a 
professional  seamstress  and  a housekeeping  supervisor  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  at  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

"Dohn  14:6,  'I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life'  was  Ann's  favorite 
scripture,"  her  family  wrote.  "Two  favorite  hymns  were  'Christ  Arose'  and 
'When  the  Roll  is  Called  Up  Yonder  I'll  be  There.'  Loud  renditions  early 
in  the  morning  served  as  memorable  wake-up  calls  to  the  family. 

"Ann  welcomed  company  and  always  had  a hot  meal  'on  the  stove'  for 
guests.  Mrs.  Davis  loved  the  fresh  scent  of  clothes  dried  on  an  outside 
clothesline,  a cup  of  tea,  smoked  fish,  akutaq  (Indian  ice  cream),  long 
drives,  crocheting.  Chihuahuas,  steam  baths,  berry  picking,  flowers  and 
her  grandchildren.  She  made  every  drive  and  camping  trip  a delight  with 
her  great  humor  and  food  ideas." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  daughters,  Viola  Bryant  and  Arbutus 
Womack;  and  eight  brothers  and  sisters. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Evelynn  Foster  and  Bill  Bryant,  both  of 
Anchorage;  sister,  Clara  Martin  of  Bellingham,  Wash.;  and  friend  and 
former  co-worker  Ebba  Hamm  of  Anchorage,  who  understood  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  made  special  efforts  to  spend  time  with  her;  and  several 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  in  Alaska  and  Texas. 

Albert  Baktuit,  68 
Kenai 

Longtime  Alaskan  Albert  E.  Baktuit,  68,  died  Nov.  14,  2004,  at  Central 
Peninsula  General  Hospital  in  Soldotna. 

A service  will  be  at  1 p.m.,  with  a viewing  from  noon  to  1 p.m., 

Thursday  at  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel  in  Kenai.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Andrew 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  afterward  at  Holy  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  Russian  Orthodox  Cemetery.  Military  honors  will  be  provided  by  VFW 
Post  10046  and  American  Legion  Post  20.  A gathering  will  take  place  after 
the  burial  at  Fort  Kenai. 

Mr.  Baktuit  was  born  Dan.  16,  1936,  in  Kenai.  He  grew  up  and  received 
his  education  in  Kenai.  On  Dec.  15,  1956,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army, 
serving  his  country  as  a paratrooper  until  his  honorable  discharge  on  Nov. 
6,  1959.  He  returned  to  Kenai  and  worked  as  a commercial  fisherman,  welder 
and  piledriver. 

Mr.  Baktuit  was  a member  of  the  Moose  Family  Center,  AmVets,  Eagles, 
Kenaitze  Indian  Tribe,  Kenai  Native  Association,  CIRI  and  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church.  He  was  also  active  in  the  KIT  Interpretive  Site  and  told 
many  stories  of  life  in  the  old  days. 

Mr.  Baktuit  enjoyed  listening  to  music,  reading,  bowling  and  playing 
pool.  He  was  also  talented  at  painting,  drawing  and  other  art  forms. 

His  family  said:  "Albert  was  a polite  and  honest  person  who  kept  to 
himself  a lot.  He  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  he  will  be  deeply 
missed . " 

Mr.  Baktuit  was  preceded  in  death  by  a sister. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Shawn  Baktuit  of  Minnesota; 
grandchildren,  Lanae,  Sadie  and  Michael;  brother,  Gordon  Baktuit  of  Kenai; 
sisters,  Evelyn  Boulett  of  New  Hampshire  and  Carol  Dolan  of  Kenai;  and  his 
friend  and  caregiver,  Sonya  Astad. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  sent  to  Frontier  Community  Services,  43335  K- 
Beach  Road,  Suite  36,  Soldotna  99669. 

Arrangements  are  with  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel. 


November  20,  2004 


Reginald  Avessuk,  52 
Wasilla 

Reginald  Houle  Avessuk  (Tahaghina),  52,  died  Nov.  16,  2004,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center. 

His  family  wrote  that  he  "has  gone  to  be  with  the  Lord." 

Visitation  will  be  from  9 to  10  a.m.,  with  a service  at  10  a.m.,  today 
at  Central  Lutheran  Church.  The  Rev.  Sonray  of  Alaska  Native  Lutheran 
Church  will  officiate.  A potluck  will  be  after  the  service.  Burial  will  be 
at  1 p.m.  Monday  at  Anchorage  Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Avessuk  was  born  Duly  22,  1952,  on  Serachef  Island,  also  known  as 
Shishmaref,  to  Roy  and  Flora  Avessuk.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Vietnam  from  1971  to  1973. 

His  family  wrote:  "Reggie  was  known  for  his  beautiful  drawings  and  the 
carvings  he  made  for  a living.  He  enjoyed  doing  his  artwork  and  was  very 
talented.  He  was  always  kind  to  people.  He  was  known  to  treat  'newcomers' 
to  Anchorage  with  a hot  cup  of  coffee,  especially  if  they  were  stranded. 

"He  was  so  proud  of  his  daughter,  Diana.  He  would  always  show  us 
pictures  of  her  achievements  from  the  newspaper.  We  found  a note  in  his 
Bible  that  read:  'Don't  replenish  your  tears  - that  will  make  your  sorrow 
worse  and  last  longer.  (Signed)  Reggie.'  " 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Roy  and  Flora  Avessuk;  his 
stepfather,  Dohnson  Sagoonick;  girlfriend,  Sally  Saccheus;  brothers,  Frank 
Gene,  Collins,  and  Corey  Avessuk;  sister,  Emily;  and  niece,  Lorraine 
"Bunny"  Avessuk. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Diana;  brother,  Eugene  Avessuk  of  Knik; 
sisters  and  brothers-in-law,  Doreen  and  Morgan  Sanders  of  Anchorage,  and 
Mary  and  Dohn  Hankee  of  North  Pole;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews  including 
Chrystal,  Robert,  Willie  and  Mike  Hankee  of  North  Pole,  Rhonda  Deter  of 
Anchorage,  Lucy  Cole,  Nina  Barboza,  Roy  Avessuk  and  Fred  Avessuk. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel.. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

November  18,  2004 

Richard  Dames  Stitt  Sr. 

Tlingit  elder  dead  at  74 
The  Associated  Press 

DUNEAU  - Richard  Dames  Stitt  Sr.  has  died  at  his  home  in  Duneau.  Stitt 
was  74. 

Stitt,  who  died  Sunday,  was  a self-governance  coordinator  for  the 
Central  Council  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska.  His  Tlingit  name  is 
Tsuneil,  Naaw  da  sayk  of  the  Tlingit  Nation,  Eagle  Tribe,  Clan  Kaa 
x'oosihittaan  (Eagle/Wolf),  Clan  House  Kaa  x'oosi  Hit,  Thunderbird  Wolf 
crest . 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

November  17,  2004 
Richard  Dames  Stitt  Sr 

Longtime  Duneau  resident  Richard  Dames  Stitt  Sr.,  74,  died  Nov.  14,  2004 
at  his  home. 

His  Tlingit  name  is  Tsuneil,  Naaw  da  sayk  of  the  Tlingit  Nation,  Eagle 
Tribe,  Clan  Kaa  x'oosihittaan  (Eagle/Wolf),  Clan  House  Kaa  x'oosi  Hit, 
Thunderbird  Wolf  crest. 

He  was  in  the  first  graduating  class  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  High  School  in 
1948.  He  received  a bachelor's  of  science  degree  in  microbiology  and 
public  health  in  1960  from  Seattle  Pacific  College  in  Seattle,  Wash.  He 
served  as  a sergeant  in  the  Marine  Corps  during  the  Korean  War  from 
November  1950  to  November  1953.  He  was  a member  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Brotherhood,  Camp  No.  2,  Grand  Camp  Executive  Committee,  and  a board 


member  of  Sealaska  Corp.  He  was  a self-governance  coordinator  for  the 
Central  Council  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  David  Malloy  Stitt  of  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  and  mother,  Louise  Beth  Joseph  of  Klawock. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Teresa  Stitt  of  Juneau;  his  daughter, 
Christine  Swanson  of  Juneau;  his  son,  Rodney  Stitt  of  Juneau;  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Rick  and  Cathy  Stitt  of  Seattle,  Wash.;  grandson,  Michael 
(Sarah)  Stitt  of  Bonney  Lake,  Wash.;  granddaughter,  Teri  (Phil)  Foster  of 
Federal  Way,  Wash.;  grandson,  Rory  Stitt  of  Portland,  Ore.;  granddaughter, 
Brandi  (Ben)  Fontana  of  Juneau;  granddaughter.  Amber  Stitt  of  Juneau; 
great-granddaughters,  Julia  Fontana  and  Ryanne  Fontana,  both  of  Juneau; 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  Loretta  and  Jim  Neal  of  Juneau;  nephew,  Paul 
(Deonne)  Neal  of  Juneau;  nephew,  Jim  Neal  Jr.,  of  Juneau;  niece,  Carla 
(Bruce)  Wood  of  Juneau;  nephew,  Larry  (Nicki)  Neal  of  Juneau;  niece, 

Janice  Neal  of  Juneau;  niece,  Jennifer  High  of  Juneau;  brother-in-law, 
Leo-nard  (Ernestine)  Kato  of  Klawock,  Alaska;  sister-in-law  Mary  Schriner 
of  Albany,  N.Y.;  brother,  Fletcher  Stitt  of  Seattle,  Wash.;  brother.  Jack 
Joseph  of  Lake  Port,  Calif.;  and  other  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.,  Friday,  Nov.  19,  at 
Centennial  Hall  with  a dinner  afterward  at  the  ANB  Hall. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Juneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

November  16,  2004 

Albert  E.  Baktuit 

Alaska  Native  Albert  E.  Baktuit  died  Sunday,  Nov.  14,  2004,  at  Central 
Peninsula  General  Hospital  in  Soldotna.  He  was  68. 

Services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  at  Peninsula  Memorial 
Chapel  in  Kenai.  Viewing  will  be  from  noon  until  service  time  at  the 
funeral  home.  Father  Thomas  Andrew  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  the 
services  at  the  Holy  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  Russian  Orthodox 
Cemetery  with  military  honors  provided  by  VFW  Post  No.  10046  and  American 
Legion  Post  No.  20.  A gathering  at  Fort  Kenay  will  follow  the  burial. 

Mr.  Baktuit  was  born  Jan.  16,  1936,  in  Kenai,  where  he  grew  up  and 
received  his  education.  On  Dec.  15,  1956,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army, 
serving  his  country  as  a paratrooper  until  his  honorable  discharge  on  Nov. 
6,  1959.  He  returned  to  Kenai  and  worked  as  a commercial  fisher,  welder 
and  pile  driver. 

Mr.  Baktuit  was  a member  of  the  Moose  Family  Center,  AmVets,  Eagles, 
Kenaitze  Indian  Tribe,  Kenai  Native  Association,  CIRI  and  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church.  He  also  was  active  in  the  Kenaitze  Interpretive  Site  and 
told  many  stories  of  life  in  the  old  days. 

Mr.  Baktuit  enjoyed  listening  to  music,  reading,  bowling  and  playing 
pool.  He  also  enjoyed  painting,  drawing  and  artwork. 

"Albert  was  a polite  and  honest  person  who  kept  to  himself  a lot.  He  was 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  he  will  be  deeply  missed,"  his  family  said. 

Mr.  Baktuit  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  a sister. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Shawn  Baktuit  of  Minnesota; 
grandchildren,  Lanae,  Sadie  and  Michael;  brother,  Gordon  Baktuit  of  Kenai; 
sisters,  Evelyn  Boulett  of  New  Hampshire  and  Carol  Dolan  of  Kenai;  and  his 
friend  and  caregiver,  Sonya  Astad. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  sent  to  Frontier  Community  Services,  43335 
Kalifornsky  Beach  Road,  Suite  36,  Soldotna,  AK  99669. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Peninsula  Clarion  Division  of  Morris  Communications, 
Kenai,  AK. 

November  16,  2004 

Gordon  Ronald  Miller 

MILLER  Gordon  Ronald  - Passed  away  peacefully  at  his  residence  in  Ottawa, 
Ont.  on  Thursday  11,  2004,  in  his  71st  year.  Son  of  the  late  Gordon 
(Manny)  and  Garnette  Miller  of  the  Six  Nations  Reserve. 


Gordon  is  survived  by  his  brother  George  (Ojistoh,  Kahente  and  Waneek  of 
Kahnawake,  Que.)  of  Gatineau  (Aylmer),  Que.,  sister  Janice  Miller- 
Incardona  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  sister  Frances  Miller-Mahone  (George  C.) 
of  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  brother  Vernon  (Maria  Bella,  Kenneth  and  Kipp) 
of  Wainfleet,  Ont.,  brother  Gilbert  (Shirley  and  Manny)  of  Mount  Brydges, 
Ont.,  brother  David  (Luke,  Sarah,  Johnny  and  Davie)  of  Six  Nations,  sister 
Catherine  Miller-Dolan  (Rebecca,  Scott  and  Courtney)  of  Pine  Forge, 
Pennsylvania,  and  sister-in-law  Eleanor  (Ricky  and  family,  Rodney,  Willie 
and  Gordon  and  family)  of  Six  Nations. 

Gordon  was  predeceased  by  his  brother  Allan,  niece  Denise,  and  nephew 
Yoseles  George. 

Fondly  remembered  by  many  nieces,  nephews,  grand-nieces  and  grand- 
nephews, Gordon  had  many  aunts  and  uncles  and  is  survived  by  Aunt 
Charlotte  Powless-Miller  of  Ohsweken. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Brantford  Expositor. 

November  16,  2004 

Edgar  Kay 

EDGAR  ARNOLD  KAY  "SMALL  BOY  " October  2,  1949_November  14,  2004 
Kamiyotahkoskew  (Fine  Stepper)  Kamiyokisikawiniw  (Fine  Day  Man)  On  Sunday, 
November  14,  2004  at  the  age  of  55  years,  Edgar  Arnold  Kay  of  Kawacatoose 
First  Nation  was  called  home  to  His  Creator.  He  fought  a courageous  battle 
but  knew  his  time  had  come. 

He  is  predeceased  by  his  parents,  John  and  Dorothy  Kay;  his  grandparents, 
Emma  and  John  Assoon  and  Mary  Deere;  his  six  brothers  and  sisters  and  a 
son,  Edward;  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

He  is  survived  by  his  adoring  children,  Arvella  (Wesley),  Bradley 
(Robin);  Nicole;  Lenora  (Tom);  Shawna  (Everett);  Tyson  and  Cody;  and  Donna, 
mother  of  his  children;  siblings:  Bill,  Joseph,  Leona,  Viola,  Gloria  and 
Alvina;  14  grandchildren;  and  many  friends.  Mr.  Ed  treasured  the  moments 
he  spent  with  family  and  friends.  We  all  admire  his  courage,  strength  and 
determination.  He  was  an  example  to  all. 

A Wake  will  be  held  at  Kawacatoose  Gym  on  Tuesday,  November  16,  2004  at 
5:00  P.M.  The  Funeral  Service  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  November  17, 

2004  at  1:00  P.M.  with  Kawacatoose  Elders  officiating.  Interment  to  follow. 
Edgar's  family  would  like  to  extend  their  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  the  Elders,  friends,  and  visitors  who  offered  their  prayers  and  acts  of 
compassion.  Special  thanks  to  Dr.  Litwin  and  staff  of  Wynyard  Hospital, 
Townsend  Drugs,  Wynyard  EMS  and  Punnichy  RCMP  for  their  kindness  and 
professionalism. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  VICTORIA  AVENUE  FUNERAL  HOME  761-2727. 

November  19,  2004 

William  Ahdemar 

Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation 

AHDEMAR  - On  Wednesday,  November  17,  2004,  William  (Bill)  Thomas  Ahdemar, 
Lipton,  Sask.,  age  79  years. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Standing  Buffalo  School  Gym,  Standing  Buffalo 
First  Nation,  on  Friday,  November  19,  2004  at  5:00  p.m.  The  funeral  mass 
will  be  celebrated  in  Sacred  Heart  R.C.  Church,  Lebret,  Sask.,  on  Saturday, 
November  20,  2004  at  11:00  a.m.  by  the  Rev.  Isidore  Gorski.  Interment  in 
Sacred  Heart  Parish  Cemetery. 

Bill  was  predeceased  by  his  wife  Bessie  in  1982,  daughter  in  law  Shirley 
Obey  in  2003,  his  parents,  John  and  Catherine  Ahdemar,  four  sisters; 
Margaret  Ahdemar,  Mary  Peerless,  Bernice  Sisetsky  and  Theresa  Blondeau, 
three  brothers;  John,  Charles  and  George  Ahdemar,  special  nephew  Bernard 
Ryder  2003. 

Bill  is  survived  by  five  sons:  Garry  Ahdemar,  Joe  (Mary)  Ahdemar,  Greg 
Ahdemar,  Gordon  (Olivia)  Ahdemar  and  Charlie  (Sherry)  Ahdemar  all  of 
Lipton,  six  grandchildren : Gwendolyn  Obey,  Allyson  Goodwill,  Melanie, 
Dalton,  Conrad  and  Jasmine  Obey,  one  great  granddaughter  Shai-Lyn  Obey, 
one  brother  Arthur  Ahdemar,  Calgary,  two  sisters:  Helen  Logan,  Devlin,  Ont. 


, Rose  Marie  Desjarlais,  Regina,  also  his  nieces  and  nephews.  If  friends 
so  desire  contributions  to  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society,  1910  McIntyre 
Street,  Regina,  Sask.,  S4P  2R3  may  be  tokens  of  remembrance. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services,  1- 
800-667-8962. 

November  20,  2004 

Mitzi  Delorme 

Cowessess  First  Nation,  SK. 

DELORME  - Mitzi  loan,  passed  away  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  Nov. 

18/04  at  the  age  of  46. 

A wake  will  be  held  at  Marival  Hall  on  Sunday  Nov.  21,  2004.  Funeral 
Service  will  be  celebrated  by  Elder  Henry  Delorme  on  Monday,  Nov.  22,  2004 
at  11  a.m.  Cowessess  First  Nation. 

loan  was  predeceased  by  her  father  loe  Louison,  grandmother  Esther 
(1997),  grandfather  Fred  (1977)  and  one  sister  Colleen  May  Delorme,  loan 
is  survived  by  her  children  Colleen  (Kevin)  Regina,  Sk.,  Nicole,  Calgary, 
AB;  2 sons  Ryan  and  Chris,  Saskatoon,  Sk.;  her  mother  Gladys,  Edmonton,  AB 
Chris  (Hilda),  Perry,  Regina,  Sk.,  Dale,  Cowessess  First  Nation,  Curtis 
(Lareina)  Edmonton,  AB.;  sisters  Sheri  and  Gail,  Edmonton,  AB.,  half 
sisters  Lorna  Smoker,  Christine  Belanger,  Petra  Belanger,  Elizabeth  George 
Francine  Allary,  grandchildren  Ariel,  Brock,  layden,  Ty,  Hayden,  Shecky, 
six  nieces  and  1 nephew,  special  companion  Alan  Longman,  Regina,  Sk., 
brother-in-law  Rene  Bonneville,  Edmonton,  AB.  loan  will  be  forever 
remembered  for  her  kind  heartedness,  her  smile  and  her  laughter.  She  will 
be  sadly  missed  and  never  forgotten.  Arrangements  in  care  of  Tubman 
Funeral  Home,  Wolsely,  Sask. 

Robert  Redwood 

Cowessess  First  Nation,  SK. 

REDWOOD  - Robert  lames.  Born  October  28,  1925  to  William  and  Margaret 
Redwood.  Boss  Man  went  to  be  with  his  people  on  November  18,  2004.  He 
leaves  behind  sisters  Elsie  Redwood  and  Alexina  Gibson;  his  children 
lohnny  Ray  Pelletier,  Thomas  (Ritchie),  Robert  Dean,  Carla,  William, 
Michael,  Delmyra,  lohn,  Roberta,  layshree,  Billy  lack  and  Annika  Redwood. 

Predceased  by  his  parents,  siblings  Harry  and  George  Redwood,  Evelyn 
Buckles,  Kay  Wilson,  Patrick  Redwood,  children  Wanda  Redwood,  Serina  Kaye 
and  grandchild  Kevin  Redwood. 

A wake  will  be  held  on  Monday,  November  22  at  6 p.m.  in  the  Cowessess 
Band  Hall.  A feast  will  be  held  in  Boss  man's  honor  on  November  23  at  noon 
in  the  Cowessess  Band  Hall. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services, 
1-800-667-8962. 

November  22,  2004 

Bertha  Longman 
Gordon  First  Nation 

LONGMAN  - On  Saturday,  November  20,  2004,  the  Creator  called  Bertha, 
beloved  mother  and  Kokum,  home. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  parents  Harry  and  Sarah  Hunter;  husband 
Clifford;  and  her  siblings  Anna  Lucy,  Marie  Marguerite,  Charles  Guillaume, 
Isabel  Mildred,  Joseph,  Napoleon,  Andrew,  Peter,  Mary  Jane  and  Rosa.  She 
is  also  predeceased  by  her  children  Mary  Lillian,  Margaret,  Alma  Beatrice, 
Shirley  Rose,  Marlene  Virginia  Ann,  Nancy,  Eileen  Marie  and  Patricia  Ann; 
daughter-in-law  Esther;  six  grandchildren  and  three  great  grandchildren. 

Bertha  is  survived  by  her  sons  Melvin  Sr.,  Daniel  Sr.  (Marilyn)  and 
Howard  as  well  as  61  grandchildren;  151  great  grandchildren;  61  great 
great  grandchildren;  special  niece  Vivian  Wolfe  and  nephew  Clifford  Hunter 
Sr. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Monday,  November  22,  2004  at  4:00  P.M.  in 
Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium,  Gordon  First  Nation,  SK.  The  Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  23,  2004,  at  2:00  P.M.  in  Gordon 
First  Nation  Gymnasium  with  Rev.  Ken  Buchan,  Rev.  Arthur  Anderson  and 


Elder  Albert  Oochoo  officiating. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

November  19,  2004 

Monty  Lane  Across  the  Mountain 

Our  dearest  "SAKAKSINIHKSSIN"  (Precious  Song)  was  called  home  by  the 
Creator  on  November  13,  2004  at  the  age  of  six.  MONTY  LANE  ACROSS  THE 
MOUNTAIN  was  born  to  lillian  and  Frances  Little  Light  on  August  6,  1998. 

Since  the  age  of  three  months  Monty  brought  sunshine  into  the  home  of 
his  special  aunt,  Kathy,  and  uncle,  Dominic  Cross  Child.  He  later  referred 
to  them  as  "My  Mommy  and  Daddy".  His  nightly  bedtime  ritual  would  be 
singing  "You  are  my  sunshine,  my  only  sunshine!"  Dominic  often  practiced 
singing  with  his  fellow  drummers  from  Rocky  Lake  Drummers.  Monty  would 
sneak  from  his  bed  and  was  often  found  working  up  a sweat  and  out  of 
breath  from  dancing  to  the  singing  and  drumbeat  of  Rocky  Lake  Drummers. 

Monty  looked  forward  to  his  outings  with  his  parents,  Dillian  and 
Frances  such  as  golfing,  bowling,  swimming  and  challenging  his  sister, 
Chelsea,  to  their  many  games  of  Nintendo.  He  shared  a special  relationship 
with  cousin  Cee  Cee,  Auntie  Wilma  Eagle  Child.  He  loved  playing  for  hours 
with  his  dinosaur  figurines.  He  derived  joy  from  attending  the  Magrath 
Elementary  School  due  to  his  special  relationship  with  his  teacher  Mr. 

Redd . 

He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  parents,  lillian  and  Frances  Little  Light, 
and  Kathy  and  Dominic  Cross  Child;  one  sister;  Chelsea  and  two  brothers; 
Tyler  and  Darcy  also  his  step-sister  Tasha  McMaster.  Monty  was  a proud 
uncle  to  his  special  little  nephew  (baby)  Derian  McMaster  and  his  step- 
brothers Alvin  (Delia),  Calvin  (loanne),  step-sisters  Jennifer,  Charlotte, 
Delphine,  Sherry  (Shane)  Cross  Child.  His  uncles;  Gilbert  (Kathy)  Across 
The  Mountain,  Vernon  Across  The  Mountain  and  Gino  Bear  Chief.  His  aunts; 
Verna,  Carla  (Tyrone),  Sheila  (Darryl)  and  Wilma  Eagle  Child.  One  great- 
uncle;  Sam  Red  Crow.  His  grandmother;  Marilyn  Bear  Chief.  Monty  was  a 
blessing  and  joy  to  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 

Standoff  on  Friday,  November  19,  2004  commencing  at  7:00  P.M. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
Standoff  on  Saturday,  November  20,  2004  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Reverend  Pawel 
Andrasz  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  & Crematorium, 
381-7777. 

Mary  Stella  Bare  Shin  Bone  (Across  the  Mountain) 

Born  May  16,  1930  at  the  Blood  Indian  Hospital,  MARY  STELLA  BARE  SHIN 
BONE  (nee  ACROSS  THE  MOUNTAIN)  Naatoisipittohkomi  - Holy  Owl  Calling 
passed  away  peacefully  and  surrounded  by  family  on  November  12th,  2004  at 
the  Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital.  Beloved  wife  of  the  late  Paul  Bare  Shin 
Bone  Sr. , 

Mary  Stella  was  raised  in  the  native  traditional  way  by  her  grandfather, 
the  late  traditional  Chief,  Francis  Shot  on  Both  Sides  and  his  wife.  Long 
Time  Pipe  Woman.  Stella  was  the  second  oldest  grandchild  of  Francis.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dohn  and  Lily  Across  The  Mountain.  She 
received  her  formal  education  at  the  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Residential 
School.  She  was  a member  of  the  Fish  Eater  Clan  and  was  knowledgeable  in 
her  native  culture  and  traditions.  During  her  life,  she  instilled  the 
native  culture  and  traditions  in  her  children,  grandchildren,  and  great 
grandchildren . She  enjoyed  being  a home  maker  and  telling  stories/legends 
to  her  family.  Stella  was  a hard  worker.  Together  with  her  husband  Paul, 
they  worked  for  many  farmers  in  Glenwood,  Magrath,  Welling,  and  the 
surrounding  area.  Stella  had  a busy  life  and  was  always  involved  with  many 
activities.  He  favorite  past  time  was  going  to  Pow-wows,  where  she  danced 
and  sang.  When  an  injury  disabled  her  dancing,  she  took  up  singing  and 
drumming  full  time.  Her  drum  groups  included  the  Lavern  Drummers  and  the 


Standoff  Drummers.  She  loved  to  attend  various  Indian  Days  through  out 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Stella  also  enjoyed  attending  various  Sun 
Dances  where  many  families  and  Society  members  relied  on  her  support. 
During  the  off  seasons,  her  favorite  past  time  was  attending  Bingo.  She 
had  a special  table  where  she  sat.  Stella  made  many  friends  and  was  known 
for  her  long  talks  and  outgoing  personality.  Her  sense  of  humor  was 
appreciated  by  many  people.  Inspite  of  her  busy  life,  she  still  found  time 
to  serve  on  the  Lavern  Committee  for  many  years,  being  one  of  the  co- 
founders of  the  annual  Lavern  Track  and  Field  events.  Stella  was  also  an 
avid  wrestling  fan. 

Mary  Stella  was  dedicated  to  her  family.  This  dedication  involved 
raising  many  children  including  her  nieces  and  nephews.  She  raised  them  as 
her  own.  She  was  a member  of  the  Kainai  Foster  Parent  Association  for  many 
years.  Mary  Stella  served  on  the  Blood  Tribe  Council  in  1983  and  1984.  She 
was  instrumental  in  enforcing  our  treaty  rights  and  the  importance  of 
keeping  our  native  culture  alive.  Stella  also  served  for  a few  years  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Commissioner  of  Services  for  Children;  she 
was  a strong  advocate  for  foster  children.  Stella  was  a highly  visible  and 
vocal  person.  She  wasn't  afraid  to  speak  out  on  her  beliefs.  She  was  bold, 
direct,  and  blunt  in  her  manner  of  speech.  Her  vocalness  resulted  in  her 
being  invited  to  speak  at  various  events  and  functions.  Stella's  views  on 
education  were  often  requested  by  Joyce  Good  Striker,  the  Kainai  Board  of 
Education  Superintendent.  Many  Blood  Tribe  Council  candidates  often  asked 
for  her  support  during  election  year.  Stella  cared  for  the  homeless  and 
often  provided  shelter  to  whomever  was  in  need.  Most  people,  especially 
children,  recognized  her  van  and  referred  to  it  as  "Mary  Stella's  van".  At 
the  time  of  her  passing,  Stella  was  a long  time  member  of  the  Red  Crow 
Community  College  Elder's  Advisory  Council. 

Mary  Stella  will  be  sadly  missed  by  her  loving  children  and  adopted 
children:  three  sons  - Patrick  (Sylvia),  Allen  (Tara),  Bruce  (Carol)  Bare 
Shin  Bone  and  one  brother,  Norbert  Across  the  Mountain,  whom  she  raised  as 
her  own;  five  daughters  - Edna,  Rosabel,  Brenda  Bare  Shin  Bone,  Carmen 
(Dennis)  Wells,  and  Roxanne  (Phillex)  First  Charger;  granddaughter  - 
Charlene  (Dion)  David,  whom  she  raised  from  infancy;  adopted  daughters  - 
Delores  (Kurt)  Big  Sorrel  Horse,  Debra  (Rex)  First  Charger,  Vivian  (Clark) 
Left  Hand,  Noreen  Black  Plume  and  Tiffany  Left  Hand;  adopted  sons  - Reo 
(Molly),  Paul,  Eugene  Hairy  Bull,  Bobby  Across  the  Mountain,  Terence  Dusty 
Bull,  and  Dustin  Red  Gun;  also  by  her  brothers  - Roger,  Joseph  (Joe), 

James  Across  the  Mountain,  and  Leonard  LeHirondelle;  sisters  - Elizabeth 
(Isabel)  Across  the  Mountain  and  Christine  (Jeff)  Delorme;  54 
grandchildren  and  57  great  grandchildren;  special  sister-in-law,  Annie 
Bare  Shin  Bone;  one  aunt,  Eva  Hind  Bull;  one  uncle,  Donald  (Beatrice)  Big 
Swallow  Sr.  She  is  also  survived  by  numerous  family  members:  Shot  on  Both 
Sides,  Across  the  Mountain,  Veille,  Eagle  Plume,  Many  Fingers,  Cropped 
Eared  Wolf,  Wadsworth,  Spear  Chief,  Cross  Child,  Chief  Body,  Crying  Head, 
Big  Head,  Standing  Alone,  Yellow  Wings,  Fox,  Weasel  Fat,  Weasel  Moccassin, 
Bruised  Head,  Buckskin,  and  Brave  Rock;  special  family  and  friends  - Rosie 
Red  Crow,  Kirby  (Brenda)  Many  Fingers,  Les  (Evelyn)  Healy,  Margaret  Good 
Rider,  Jason  Good  Striker,  May  Weasel  Fat,  Rosabel  Yellow  Wings,  Mary 
Louise  Oka,  Sadie  Wadsworth,  and  special  'uncle'  Joe  Margaret  Knife. 

Mary  Stella  was  predeceased  by  her  husband,  Paul  Bare  Shin  Bone  Sr.; 
sons  - Riel  Lucious,  Gary,  Paul  Jr.,  and  Frederick  Bare  Shin  Bone; 
grandson  Ethan  Bare  Shin  Bone  and  granddaughter  Stacey  Big  Sorrel  Horse; 
her  parents  John  and  Lily  Across  the  Mountain;  siblings  - Bernadette 
(Paul)  Hairy  Bull  Sr.,  Mary  and  Lily  Across  the  Mountain;  uncles  - Joe 
(Lizzie)  Across  the  Mountain  and  Jim  Shot  on  Both  Sides  Sr.;  aunts  - 
Maggie  (Fred)  Eagle  Plume  and  Paula  (Albert)  Veille;  adopted  daughter 
Norma  Across  the  Mountain.  (The  family  wishes  to  apologize  for  any  names 
that  may  have  been  forgotten.) 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  Mary  Stella's  residence  on  Thursday, 
November  18th  commencing  at  7:00  p.m.  and  Friday,  continuing  until 
Saturday  morning.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Senator 
Gladstone  Hall,  Blood  Reserve  on  Saturday,  November  20th  at  11:00  a.m. 
with  Pastor  Kelvin  Black  Horse  Officiating.  Interment  in  the  Blood  Band 
Cemetery. 


Arrangements  entrusted  to  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB,  653-3844. 


Marlin  Exavier  (Baby)  Long  Time  Squirrel 

MR.  MARLIN  EXAVIER  (BABY)  LONG  TIME  SQUIRREL  of  the  Blood  Reserve  passed 
away  suddenly  in  Calgary  on  Wednesday,  November  10,  2004  at  the  age  of  42 
years . 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHURCH 
on  the  Blood  Reserve  on  Thursday,  November  18,  2004  from  7:00  P.M.  to 
11:00  P.M.  with  Reverend  Pawel  Andrasz  O.M.I.  officiating. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CHURCH  on  the  Blood  Reserve  on  Friday,  November  19,  2004  at  11:00  A.M. 
with  Reverend  Pawel  Andrasz  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  to  follow  at  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  & Crematorium, 
381-7777. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

December  4,  2004 
Hopi  kyaamuya/respect  moon 

Cree  papiwatiginashispizun/moon  when  young  fellow  spreads  the  brush 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  - 
s ch  mA  mL  tL 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Flappening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 


Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM  and  Indian-Heritage-L  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 


++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

| only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
| learned  by  children.  I 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  | 

| * Without  action,  only  20  | 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

| Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a j 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

I let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


"I  don't  remember  learning  anything  about  who  I was  as  an  Indian  person, 
"It  probably  wasn't  until  I was  in  college  that  I began  to  realize  I had 
a right  to  learn  about  our  history  and  begin  that  process,"  she  said. 

Carol  luneau,  Hidatsa  and  Mandan 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


The  first  article  in  this  issue  was  going  to  be  about  Ross  Swimmer's  recent 
audacious  statements  about  plans  to  "rebuild"  the  trust  system.  This  lame 


parrot  of  his  boss,  DOI  Secretary  Norton,  and  her  boss,  the  President, 
would  be  laughable,  if  they  all  had  not  proven  to  be  so  successful  at 
foisting  off  big  lies  to  avoid  ugly  truths. 

The  Trust  System  doesn't  need  a few  tweaks  from  Madam  Secretary  or  her 
"around  the  fort"  Cherokee  shuffler.  Trustees  must  be  paid  in  full  for  past 
and  current  land  use,  and  all  the  damn  melodrama  can  be  shoved  under  the 
same  carpet  US  officials  continue  to  try  to  shove  the  truth. 

The  first  article,  instead,  is  from  Thomas  Speer,  asking  all  real  humans 
to  support  the  Lower  Elwha  S'Klallam  as  they  try  to  save  their  ancestors 
resting  place  from  desecration  at  the  hands  of  an  uncaring  government. 

Read  it  - support  the  Lower  Elwha  S'Klallam  in  any  way  you  can. 

We  must  stand  up  against  the  Fat  Stealers.  Their  true  god  is  greed. 

Wally  World  is  doing  what  hundreds  of  years  of  environment  did  not... 
it  is  bringing  down  Casa  Grande. 

Don't  stand  idle  while  yet  another  burial  ground  is  bulldozed  in  the 


name  of  greed,  mislabeled  as 

"progress" . 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 

(*,*) 

wotanging@bellsouth . net 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-■) 

gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 

http : //www . nanews . org 

ANNUAL  WINTER  APPEALS 

Thursday,  September  30,  I sent  out  a notice  to  several  individuals  and 
groups  that  have  supported  winter  needs.  I am  sharing  that  notice  with 
all  readers  and  asking  you  to  please  let  this  space  help  you  help  our 
Peoples . 

Greetings 

This  brief  email  is  being  sent  as  winter  nears. 

I distribute  a newsletter,  Wotanging  Ikchej  and  each  year 
before  winter  sets  in  through  the  first  of  January  I run 
names,  addresses  and  needs  of  our  elders  and  children  throughout 
Indian  Country.  I don't  draw  any  lines  such  as  rez/urban.  If 
there  is  a need,  it's  included. 

Send  the  contact  name,  address,  phone,  email,  website 
(or  as  much  as  you  can) 

Include  the  need  (clothing,  toys  for  kids,  food,  fuel  money...) 

If  there  is  a limited  run  (like  now  to  two  weeks  before  Christmas) 
include  that. 

Send  your  information  to:  gars@speakeasy.net 

Please  make  the  subject:  WINTER  HELP  (all  caps) 

Get  this  information  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Spread  the  word.  I will 
also  copy  whatever  I run  in  Wotanging  Ikche  to  some  of  the  Mailing 
Lists  I'm  on,  like  RezLife,  NDNAIM,  Rez_LIfe,  FrostysAmerlndian . . . 

Thanks, 

gary 


The  first  response  came  from  our  Mohawk  brother.  Frosty  Deere. 

It  is  an  important  need  to  those  Mohawk  who  call  Kahnawake  home. 


Date:  Thu,  30  Sep  2004  19:52:51  -0400 
From:  "Frosty"  <frosty@kahonwes . com> 

Sub j : Re:  Winter  Needs  Rez  & Urban 

http: //www. tewateiahsatakaritat . com/pool/ 

Maybe  you  could  include  the  above  address,  it  explains  everything. 

The  Kahnawake  Pool  Project 

What  happened  to  the  Current  pool? 

Its  old,  out  dated,  broken  and  cant  be  used  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

How  can  people  help? 

Well  you  can  either  buy  a raffle  ticket,  donate  money,  or  help  find 
people  to  donate  money  for  the  pool. 

How  can  I help  ? 

Well  their  are  number  of  ways,  one  is  just  send  a dollar  to  Indoor 
Pool  Project,  Box  821,  Kahnawake  Quebec  10L-1B0. 

Take  a collection  where  you  work. 

Get  the  company  where  you  work  to  donate. 

Spread  the  word  to  as  many  people  you  know  that  can  afford  a dollar 
or  more. 


Contacts : 

Ronald  Deere  aka  Frosty 
E-mail  Address(es): 
f rosty@f rostys . qc . ca 
f rosty@kahonwes . com 


Mackenzie  Whyte 
E-mail  Address: 
mackenziew@mck.ca 

Lou  Ann  Stacey 
E-mail  Address: 
louanns@mck. ca 


Date:  Sunday,  October  10,  2004  04:16  pm 
From:  Lisa  <lisamarie59@hotmail . com> 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 

Greetings  everyone. 

Happy  Fall  ! The  cooler  weather  is  setting  in.  Elections 
are  next  month,  get  out  an  vote.  We  still  need  to  believe  that  our 
votes  count.  Two  important  votes  next  month,  not  only  for  the  U.S. 
President  but  for  all  you  Pine  Ridge  tribal  members  your  presidential 
election.  "VOTE" 

TOY  DRIVE  : Leonard  wanted  us  to  kick  off  the  x-mas  toy  drive  for 
Oglala.  Grandmother  Roselyn  will  be  hosting  this  event  again  this 
year.  "NEW"  toys  will  be  accepted  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Clothing  items  that  are  always  needed  such  as  socks,  stocking  caps, 
gloves,  shoes  and  underware  (new)  will  be  given  to  the  Loneman 
School  Nurse  to  be  given  on  a "needed"  basis.  Roselyn  says  there 
are  many  children  who  come  to  school  in  the  middle  of  a South  Dakota 
winter  wearing  sandels.  So  the  school  nurse  will  be  able  to  handle 
these  items  better  as  needed.  Roselyn  will  also  accept  Wal-Mart  and 
K-mart  gift  cards.  These  will  help  with  specific  items  that  she  can 
purchase.  Everything  should  be  mailed  directly  to  Roselyn' s house. 

Roselyn  lumping  Bull 
PO  Box  207 
Oglala,  SD  57764 
(605)  867-2231 

(Note:  FYI:  Grandmother  Roselyn' s will  be  celebrating  a birthday  in 
Nov.  I could  be  off  on  this  a day  but  I think  it  is  Nov  15,  and  she 
will  be  74.) 


Date:  Tuesday,  October  12,  2004  01:25  pm 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Winter  Needs 

Greetings  Gary, 

Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children  (HYS)  is  working  on  a new  winter 
project  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  MT.  I will  send  you  the 
request  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  I pray  that  once  again  many  people  will 
send  help  to  all  the  places  with  children,  elders  and  families  in  need  of 
support . 

We  do  have  a Christmas  catalogue  which  is  ready  for  people  who  wish  to 
order  First  Nations  art  and  crafts  items.  These  items  make  very  nice  gifts 
for  Christmas.  They  are  authentic  First  Nations  artwork  and  items  like 
horsehair  hatbands  or  belts  can  also  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  ALL  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  used  to  help  the  elders  and 
children  in  need.  The  founder  of  HYS  is  Northern  Cheyenne  and  our  contacts 
on  the  reservation  are  Northern  Cheyenne  also. 

It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  if  you  could  regularly  enclose  the  url 
to  the  HYS  catalogue  in  your  newsletter. 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc rafts . html 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
Thank  you  for  your  message  and  continued  support. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you  and  Janet, 

Respectfully, 

Brigitte 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/home . html 
STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ stopabuse . html 
Adult  Children  of  Child  Abuse 

http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/ adult_children_of_child_abuse/ 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc raft s . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w== 


wotanging@bellsouth . net 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Desecration 

of  Lower  Elwha  Cemetery 

- Swimmer  tries 

to  fix  Indian  Trust  System 

- Magazine  Article  sparks  Firestorm 

- Indian  Cultural  Education 
rare  despite  Law 

- Schweitzer  names 
American  Indians  to  Posts 

- Ownership  dispute 
over  Montana  Riverbed 


- Salmon  returns  weak  at  Klamath 

- Annie  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  Award 

- Reservation  School 
looks  to  reap  the  Wind 

- 100  Year  Birthday  Celebration 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Talking  Turkey  about  Holiday  Food 

- Canadian  First  Nations 
Natural  Gas  to  U.S. 

- 'Bed  and  breakfast'  Hail  System 

- Violent  Crime 


- Funds  restored 

to  United  Tribes  Technical  College 

- Indian  Band  seeks  to  regain 
its  Birthright 

- Homes  on  their  way  to  Reservation 

- Casa  Grande  Ruins  stand  in  Peril 

- Trujillo: 

Indians  are  treated  like  Teenagers 

- Tribes  work  together 

to  produce  Canned  Seafood 


a way  of  life  in  Indian  Country 

- Awaiting  justice: 

'A  Brutal,  Brutal  Crime' 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Woman  dies  in  Tribal  Hail 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire:  She  was  Seneca 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Hawkdancer  Poem:  Thankful 

- Upcoming  Events 


RE:  Desecration  of  Lower  Elwha  Cemetery" 


Date:  Sunday,  November  28,  2004  7:46  PM 
From:  Thomas  R.  Speer  [trspeer@yahoo.com] 

Sub j : Washington  Native  ancient  village  & cemetery  desecration 

I am  writing  to  you  to  ask  for  your  help  in  alerting  the  public  about  a 
tragedy  unfolding  in  Washington  State.  Please  find  enclosed  news  articles 
explaining  how  the  state  government  has  desecrated  the  largest  ancient 
Native  village  and  cemetery  ever  discovered  in  Washington  State. 

This  ancient  village  and  cemetery  belong  to  the  Lower  Elwha  S'Klallam 
Tribe,  one  of  three  S'Klallam  communities  in  Washington  State.  This  week 
the  Bush  Administration  decided  to  support  the  state  in  its  ongoing 
desecration  of  the  human  remains.  We  are  trying  to  contact  the  Honorable 
Frances  Charles,  Chair  of  Lower  Elwha  S'Klallam  Tribe  to  offer  support  and 
ask  what  help  she  and  the  other  Elwha  leaders  would  like  to  have  in  their 
struggle  for  justice.  I will  keep  you  informed. 

Thank  you,  in  advance,  for  publicizing  this  situation  through 
Wotanging  Ikche. 

Be  well! 

Tom  Speer 
TRSpeer@Yahoo . Com 


Original  Message  

Date:  Friday,  November  26,  2004  10:07  PM 
From:  "Thomas  R.  Speer"  <trspeer@yahoo . com> 

Sub j : Feds  back  State's  desecration  of  Lower  Elwha  cemetery 

State  wins  federal  backing  on  Hood  Canal  Bridge  project 

By  Erik  Lacitis 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

November  25,  2004 

The  federal  government  has  sided  with  Washington  state  in  its  plans  to 
build  atop  tribal  remains  at  a Port  Angeles  site  for  building  pontoons  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Hood  Canal  Bridge. 

"I'm  angry  for  trusting  them.  We're  defending  our  ancestral  remains. 
Once  again,  our  land  was  taken,"  said  Frances  Charles,  chairwoman  of  the 
Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Tribe,  about  Tuesday's  preliminary  determination  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHA). 

In  a letter,  the  agency  said  the  state  doesn't  need  to  renegotiate  an 
agreement  it  reached  with  the  tribe  in  March  about  the  scope  of  recovering 
archaeological  remains. 

Doug  MacDonald,  the  state's  secretary  of  transportation,  said  the  state 
wants  to  work  with  the  tribe  to  reach  a satisfactory  solution,  and  the  two 
parties  will  meet  next  week.  He  said  the  FHA  letter  "is  a place  where 
additional  discussions  can  begin." 

The  FHA  is  involved  because  the  federal  government  is  paying  for  most  of 
the  $276  million  bridge  reconstruction.  The  agency  will  make  a final 
determination  after  hearing  comments  from  the  state  and  the  tribe,  as  well 
as  from  a federal  historic  preservation  advisory  council. 

At  issue  is  what  a state  Department  of  Transportation  spokeswoman 
described  as  "a  giant  concrete  bathtub,"  covering  9.6  acres,  where  17 


pontoons , each  300  feet  long,  would  be  built. 

Within  weeks  after  work  began  in  August  2003,  workers  began  unearthing 
artifacts  and  remains,  inadvertently  discovering  the  largest  prehistoric 
tribal  village  ever  found  in  the  state,  with  portions  dating  back  more 
than  1,700  years. 

The  tribe  doesn't  want  any  remains  of  its  ancestors  to  be  covered  by  the 
concrete  pit.  About  one-third  of  the  site  would  be  excavated  to  a depth 
of  30  feet  below  ground  level,  a channel  used  to  float  finished  pontoons 
out  to  the  canal.  Two-thirds  of  the  project  would  be  excavated  to  a depth 
of  2 to  7 feet,  where  the  pontoons  would  be  constructed. 

The  shallower  portion  concerns  the  tribe,  which  wants  the  state  to  dig 
deeper  - "maybe  a couple  of  more  feet"  - to  determine  whether  there  are 
more  remains  to  be  removed,  said  Charles,  the  tribal  chairwoman. 

The  FHA  letter  cited  a conclusion  by  Allyson  Brooks,  the  state's 
historic-preservation  officer,  that  "compaction"  from  concrete  "will  not 
adversely  affect  the  burials  beneath."  MacDonald  said  the  state  was 
willing  to  use  ground-penetrating  radar  and  do  boring  samples  to  find 
what's  below  and  then  reach  an  agreement  with  the  tribe  about  how  to 
proceed . 

He  said  the  letter  didn't  mean  the  state  was  going  "to  order  up  gravel 
trucks.  ...  This  world  doesn't  work  that  way." 

When  the  state  and  tribe  reached  the  March  agreement,  about  two  dozen 
burials  had  been  discovered.  Excavators  now  have  found  264  intact  human 
skeletons.  In  addition,  more  than  5,000  artifacts  - from  tools  to  pins  - 
have  been  found. 

Concerning  a possible  resolution  at  next  week's  meeting,  MacDonald  said, 
"This  project  has  a life  of  its  own." 

Erik  Lacitis:  206-464-2237 
Copyright  c.  2004  Seattle  Times. 

— "RE:  Swimmer  tries  to  fix  Indian  Trust  System"  

Date:  Sunday,  November  21,  2004  11:46  PM 
From:  M3LaBurt@aol.com 

Sub j : Swimmer  tries  to  fix  Indian  trust  system 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 

http://www.newsok.com/ a rt icle/ 1366818/ Ptempl at e=news /main 

Swimmer  tries  to  fix  Indian  trust  system 
By  3udy  Gibbs  Robinson 
The  Oklahoman 

Ross  Swimmer  prefers  fixing  the  broken  Indian  trust  system  for  the  future 
rather  than  dwelling  on  past  mismanagement. 

"That's  where  we  are  focusing  our  attention  now,  regardless  of  the 
lawsuit,"  the  special  trustee  for  American  Indians  said  last  week, 
referring  to  the  8-year-old  Cobell  v.  Norton  case. 

The  multibillion  dollar  class-action  lawsuit  already  has  produced  court 
orders  requiring  the  government  to  reform  the  trust  system  and  to  give 
Indian  trust  beneficiaries  an  accurate,  historical  record  of  their 
accounts . 

As  special  trustee.  Swimmer  presides  over  both  tasks,  reporting  directly 
to  Interior  Secretary  Gayle  Norton. 

In  telephone  interviews  last  week,  the  Tulsa  resident  and  onetime 
Cherokee  Nation  principal  chief  reported  steady  progress  in  both  areas. 

He  said  the  Interior  Department  has  located  nearly  500  million  records 
and  is  preparing  them  for  the  huge  account-reckoning  job. 

As  a test,  the  government  reconciled  a few  hundred  accounts  - including 
those  of  all  five  named  plaintiffs  in  the  Cobell  litigation.  Swimmer  said. 
After  comparing  every  transaction,  the  government  found  only  one  error  of 
less  than  $70. 

"We  identified  money  received  but  put  into  another  person's  account.  It 
was  a mistake  that  had  been  made  by  the  agency,"  Swimmer  said. 

The  special  trustee  acknowledged  that  Cobell  plaintiffs  are  as  concerned 
about  mismanagement  of  their  trust  land  as  they  are  about  accounting 


irregularities . 

"That  is  a big  issue,  but  it's  not  part  of  the  lawsuit,"  Swimmer  said. 

Swimmer  said  his  goals  include  better  communication  with  trust 
beneficiaries  and  proactive  land  management. 

He  pointed  out  that  of  Oklahoma's  53,000  Indian  account  holders,  40 
percent  are  owners  of  land  that  is  not  earning  anything. 

"It's  potentially  land  that  has  some  income  value  but  is  not  being 
leased  for  some  reason  or  other,"  Swimmer  said.  "That's  one  of  the  things 
we're  focusing  on  now:  making  contact  with  beneficiaries  and  seeing  if  we 
can  generate  revenue  where  it's  not  now." 

Copyright  c.  The  Oklahoman  | News  9,  Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 

"RE : Magazine  Article  sparks  Firestorm"  
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Magazine  article  sparks  firestorm 
By  Valarie  Lee/The  Daily  Times 
November  22,  2004 

DURANGO,  Colo.  - Dozens  of  Native  American  students  met  at  a classroom  on 
the  Fort  Lewis  College  campus  Thursday. 

They  were  there  to  provide  taped  testimonies  with  the  intention  of 
showing  it  to  college  President  Brad  Bartel,  The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  and  the  Ballatine  Foundation. 

The  reason  for  the  taping  stems  from  an  incident  that  began  months  ago. 

It  began  when  Professor  Andrew  Gulliford,  director  of  Center  for 
Southwest  Studies,  submitted  an  article  to  a university  publication  in 
Washington  that  featured  Fort  Lewis  College  Native  American  students. 

In  the  article,  which  was  titled  "The  Kokopelli  Conundrum:  Lesson 
Learned  from  Teaching  Native  American  Students"  appeared  in  the  American 
Studies  International,  lune/October  2004  double  issue.  The  magazine  was 
published  by  the  George  Washington  University  American  Studies  Department. 

In  the  article,  several  Fort  Lewis  College  Native  American  students  were 
quoted  and  the  article  featured  many  of  the  comments  and  stories  they 
shared . 

The  students  said  they  never  gave  permission  for  Gulliford  to  use  their 
comments  - or  share  the  traditional  stories  they  told. 

It  was  only  after  the  article  was  printed  the  students  became  aware  of 
its  content. 

Matt  Nehmer,  media  relations,  said  the  college  was  unaware  of  the 
article  and  no  longer  prints  the  magazine. 

Nehmer  read  an  official  statement  on  behalf  of  the  university. 

"The  publication  ASI  (American  Studies  International)  is  a very  small 
publication  of  less  than  1,000  and  is  a two-person  operation.  ASI, 
incidentally  is  the  last  one  George  Washington  University  will  be 
publishing,  which  was  decided  well  before  this  (current)  issue  was 
published.  The  ASI  will  be  going  to  the  University  of  Kansas  to  another 
American  Studies  program." 

When  asked  if  the  university  or  department  knew  of  the  event  surrounding 
the  concerns  of  Native  American  students,  Nehmer  said,  "I  did  talk  to  the 
department  and  they  did  not  publish  the  submission  with  the  knowledge  of 
any  wrong  doing,"  Nehmer. 

Repeated  calls  to  Shelly  McKenzie,  one  of  the  two  staff  members  of  the 
magazine,  were  not  returned. 

The  incident  has  caused  even  the  college  president  to  become  involved. 

Speaking  officially  on  behalf  of  President  Brad  Bartel,  who  is  on 
vacation  for  the  Thanksgiving  holiday,  Dave  Eppich  said  the  content  in  the 
article  caused  the  college  "real  concern." 


"The  president  was  informed  of  those  concerns  and  started  a procession 
with  the  Institutional  Review  Board/'  Eppich  said. 

The  board  concluded  the  article  "Kokopelli  Conundrums"  did  not  fit 
inside  federal  policy  and  fell  out  of  guidelines,  which  protects  students 
in  regards  to  what  they  share  in  the  classroom  or  with  a professor. 

"It  (the  article)  did  not  violate  any  federal  policies  or  regulations 
concerning  human  subjects  because  the  article  did  not  meet  the  criteria 
under  those  guidelines.  We  also  had  a ruling  internally  that  the  student 
federal  privacy  act,  called  FERPA,  was  not  violated,"  Eppich  said. 

The  president  is  in  the  process  of  calling  each  student  mentioned  in  the 
article  and  is  talking,  or  has  talked  to  them  about  contents  of  the 
article.  Some  of  the  students  are  not  at  the  college  anymore  and  others 
mentioned  in  the  article  are  current  students,  Eppich  said. 

"The  process  is  still  continuing.  On  Dec.  1,  there  is  a regularly 
scheduled  Board  of  Trustees  meeting,  and  when  they  go  into  an  executive 
session.  Dr.  Bartel,  the  president,  will  be  briefing  the  board  of  the 
process  of  this  incident,"  Eppich  added.  "No  action  by  the  college  has 
been  determined  yet,  as  the  process  is  continuing." 

Eppich  said  Gulliford  met  with  a group  of  students  this  week  and  a 
formal  public  apology  was  issued  for  the  contents  of  the  article. 

Gulliford  said  in  a telephone  message  left  at  The  Daily  Times,  "This 
whole  episode  has  been  disheartening  and  depressing.  I never  wanted  to 
hurt  anyone.  As  difficult  as  its  been,  I'm  grateful  to  have  received  the 
support  of  many  student  and  others." 

Yet,  for  some  Native  American  students,  Gulliford 's  apology  is  not  good 
enough . 

"Dr.  Gulliford  has  proven  that  he  grossly  misrepresented  the  Native 
American  people  by  making  generalizations  and  stereotypes  in  the  article," 
said  Bill  Mendoza,  a Oglala  Sicangu  Lakota  and  senior  at  Fort  Lewis 
College. 

"Native  American  students  here  on  campus  feel  violated  by  the  trust  they 
placed  in  him  by  sharing  with  him  these  stories  that  were  featured  in  the 
article,"  said  Mendoza,  who  added  the  he  had  no  confidence  in  the 
professor  for  his  insensitivity  towards  the  Native  American  students. 

Despite  the  feelings  among  some  Native  American  students,  Gulliford  had 
his  supporters  at  the  meeting  on  Thursday. 

"I  see  Andrew  Gulliford  as  an  ambassador  and  a bridge  builder  in  our 
community.  You  can't  be  in  a room  with  him  without  knowing  how  much  he 
values  and  respects  the  Native  American  culture,"  said  Paula  Church,  who 
participated  in  the  video  testimonial  session. 

Two  other  people  testified  to  Gulliford 's  character  and  love  of  Native 
American  people  and  culture. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  Fort  Lewis  College  Student  Senate,  Faculty 
Senate,  Institutional  Review  Board,  and  the  Intercultural  Committee  met  in 
an  informative  discussion  on  the  issue. 

Valarie  Lee:  vlee@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Indian  cultural  education  rare  despite  law 

Great  Falls  school  one  of  few  complying  with  state  constitution, 

recent  court  order 

By  SARAH  COOKE 

Associated  Press  Writer 

November  28,  2004 

It  started  out  as  one  bookshelf. 

Thirty  years  and  hundreds  of  donations  later,  Longfellow  Elementary's 


American  Indian  resource  library  has  become  a key  tool  for  students  to 
learn  about  tribal  history  and  culture  - a unique  mandate  for  public 
schools  under  the  Montana  Constitution. 

Thousands  of  Native  American  books,  videos,  newspapers  and  magazines 
line  the  cement  block  walls  of  Longfellow's  Indian  library. 

Artifacts  like  chunky  rock  hammers  and  weathered  leather  dolls,  along 
with  miniature  teepees  made  by  students,  sit  atop  rows  of  book  shelves. 

"We're  almost  half  museum  and  half  library,"  said  Principal  Cal  Gilbert, 
a Chippewa-Cree  Indian.  "I  actually  have  parents  transferring  kids  into 
our  school  just  so  they  can  have  an  education  that's  diverse." 

But  Gilbert  knows  this  school  is  an  exception. 

Longfellow  is  one  of  just  a handful  of  Montana  schools  fully  complying 
with  a state  constitutional  mandate  unique  in  America:  that  all  public 
school  students  - not  just  Indians  - be  taught  about  the  cultural 
heritage  of  Indian  tribes. 

The  mandate  became  part  of  the  Montana  Constitution  in  1972,  when  a 
constitutional  convention  updated  it. 

But  in  the  32  years  since  then,  critics  say,  very  little  has  actually 
been  done.  The  only  mandatory  Indian  education  classes  for  teachers, 
adopted  in  1973,  were  abandoned  before  the  end  of  that  decade. 

In  1999,  state  lawmakers  approved  the  Indian  Education  for  All  Act, 
intended  to  spell  out  requirements  of  the  constitutional  language.  But  a 
lack  of  money  and  training,  combined  with  what  some  describe  as  years  of 
apathy  at  the  state  level,  essentially  crippled  the  measure. 

Now,  however,  the  state  Supreme  Court  may  force  state  lawmakers  to  act. 

Linder  an  October  decision  that  found  Montana's  public  education  funding 
system  unconstitutional,  the  court  also  ruled  Montana  had  failed  to 
provide  enough  money  for  schools  to  meet  requirements  of  the  Indian 
education  act. 

Indian  lawmakers  and  education  leaders  rejoiced.  Many  had  argued  for 
decades  the  state  wasn't  fully  complying  with  the  constitutional  language 
and  watched  in  frustration  as  proposals  to  help  pay  for  and  apply  the 
mandate  fell  by  the  wayside. 

"Nothing  really  was  ever  pushed  through  or  implemented,"  said  Norma 
Bixby,  a state  lawmaker  from  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  in 
southeast  Montana. 

"Even  though  we  recommended  and  recommended,  it  never  happened,  so  I 
think  the  lawsuit  is  going  to  help  get  this  constitutional  language 
implemented,"  she  said. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Linda  McCulloch  says  the 
constitutional  provision  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  meant,  in  part,  to  address  years  of  intolerance. 

After  herding  most  tribes  onto  reservations,  the  government  sent  many  of 
their  children  to  boarding  schools  to  assimilate  them  into  white  society. 
Native  dress  and  language  were  discouraged,  and  many  students  were 
stripped  of  their  tribal  names. 

Even  when  boarding  schools  began  to  close,  Indian  students  learned 
little  about  themselves  in  public  schools  through  most  of  the  20th  century 
and  often  had  to  repress  their  Indian  identities. 

"I  don't  remember  learning  anything  about  who  I was  as  an  Indian  person, 
said  Carol  Duneau,  a state  lawmaker  and  member  of  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan 
tribes  who  lives  on  northwest  Montana's  Blackfeet  reservation. 

"It  probably  wasn't  until  I was  in  college  that  I began  to  realize  I had 
a right  to  learn  about  our  history  and  begin  that  process,"  she  said. 

That  growing  sense  of  self-determination  was  a driving  factor  behind  the 
constitutional  measure.  It  says  the  state  "recognizes  the  distinct  and 
unique  cultural  heritage  of  the  American  Indians  and  is  committed  in  its 
educational  goals  to  the  preservation  of  their  cultural  integrity." 

Legislation  sponsored  by  Duneau  in  1999  was  intended  to  implement  it. 

The  purpose  was  to  make  Indian  students  feel  more  valued  and  accepted, 
and  to  promote  understanding  of  different  cultures.  By  doing  so,  education 
officials  hoped  to  close  the  growing  achievement  gap  between  Indian  and 
non-Indian  students  and  cut  Indian  dropout  rates.  Indians  make  up  11 
percent  of  Montana's  public  school  students. 

"When  racism  starts  to  be  eliminated,  you're  going  to  start  to  see 


students  performing  better,  and  achievement  is  going  to  increase," 

McCulloch  said. 

Leo  Bird,  a Blackfeet  science  teacher  at  Browning  High  School,  has  seen 
firsthand  the  difference  Indian  education  can  make. 

He  started  incorporating  Blackfeet  stargazing  into  his  astronomy  classes 
five  years  ago,  taking  students  to  historic  sites  on  the  surrounding 
reservation  and  teaching  them  how  Indians  used  the  stars  to  navigate.  He 
also  incorporates  Greek  and  Roman  teachings  but  said  the  Native  lessons 
strike  more  of  a chord. 

"(The  students)  have  more  to  tie  to  than  just  memorization,"  Bird  said. 
"They  internalize  it  because  the  stories  mean  something  to  them." 

The  classes  are  now  among  the  school's  most  popular,  with  a waiting  list. 

Bird,  like  many  Indian  educators,  believes  more  money  for  teacher 
training  and  curriculum  is  the  key.  Many  teachers  try  to  follow  the  law, 
he  said,  but  don't  have  the  resources. 

"Probably  99  percent  of  our  teaching  force  out  there  is  non-native  so 
they're  not  comfortable  teaching  what  they  don't  know,"  Gilbert  said. 

McCulloch  has  asked  the  governor's  office  for  $500,000  to  fund  the  act 
over  the  next  two  years,  but  the  Montana  Indian  Education  Association 
doesn't  think  that's  enough.  Bixby  expects  to  ask  for  several  million 
dollars . 

She  also  expects  opposition. 

But  she's  also  buoyed  by  a rare  Democratic  takeover  of  the  state  Senate 
and  the  election  of  Gov. -elect  Brian  Schweitzer,  the  first  Democrat  to 
hold  the  job  in  16  years. 

Bixby  thinks  both  help  her  chances  of  success. 

"It's  been  way  too  long  in  coming,"  she  said  of  the  funding.  "If  we  had 
done  this  years  ago,  we  probably  wouldn't  be  in  this  situation  today." 

loan  Andersen,  a Republican  legislator  and  retired  teacher,  said  she 
feels  the  state  has  enough  materials  on  American  Indian  heritage  and 
culture. 

She  voted  against  funding  Indian  education  curriculum  and  professional 
development  when  it  came  before  the  2003  Legislature  and  couldn't  rule  out 
doing  so  again  this  session. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  (the  curriculum)  is  going  to  be  used,"  Andersen  said. 

"I  think  teachers  are  already  using  a lot  of  materials  and  ideas  that  are 
very  well  done  and  well  received." 

But  some  say  they  need  better  reporting  from  districts  to  even  determine 
what  school  administrators  are  doing  to  comply  with  the  law. 

"There's  always  opposition  when  it  comes  to  Indian  issues,  but  with  the 
education  of  our  children  and  of  all  children  in  Montana,  this  really 
needs  to  happen,"  Bixby  said. 
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Schweitzer  names  American  Indians  to  posts 
By  IODI  RAVE 
Missoulian 
November  23,  2004 

Gov. -elect  Brian  Schweitzer  has  tapped  three  women  from  Montana's 
reservations  to  help  lead  his  transition  team. 

Anna  Whiting-Sorrell  will  take  on  the  role  of  deputy  policy  director; 
Nancy  L.  Warneke-Gaynor  will  become  deputy  office  manager  and  coordinator 
of  the  transition  tribal  advisory  committee;  and  Lena  Belcourt  will  be 
deputy  policy  adviser. 


Whiting-Sorrell  and  Warneke-Gaynor  are  citizens  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Nation.  Belcourt  is  a citizen 
of  the  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe  of  the  Rocky  Boys  Reservation. 

"We're  thrilled  to  have  these  three  women/'  said  Sarah  Elliott, 
communications  director  for  Schweitzer.  "It's  great  to  have  the 
perspective  of  our  first  Montanans  at  the  table." 

The  women  are  now  part  of  a 14-member  team. 

Their  appointments  have  not  been  lost  on  tribal  leaders. 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  I can  remember,  and  I've  been  working  with 
the  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe  for  32  years  that  tribes  have  actually  been 
involved  in  the  transition  teams,"  said  Richard  Sangrey,  chief  of  staff 
for  the  Chippewa-Cree.  "This  here  is  blazing  a new  trail  on  behalf  of 
tribal  governments  in  working  with  the  governor." 

Fred  Matt,  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribal  Council  chairman,  echoed  similar 
thoughts.  "We  are  pleased  with  Gov. -elect  Schweitzer's  efforts  to  reach 
out  to  the  American  Indian  communities  of  Montana." 

In  a press  release.  Matt  said  he  was  confident  that  the  Salish  Kootenai 
women  would  be  "outstanding  representatives  . . . for  all  tribes  across  the 
state.  We  are  confident  that  they  will  clearly  express  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  first  peoples  of  Montana." 

As  deputy  policy  director,  Whiting-Sorrell  will  assist  in  reviewing 
policy  and  initiatives.  She  recently  returned  to  Montana  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  she  was  the  national  director  for  Native  American  outreach  for 
the  John  Kerry-Iohn  Edwards  presidential  campaign. 

Warneke-Gaynor  will  manage  the  overall  offices  of  the  transition  team, 
and  will  coordinate  the  transition  Tribal  Advisory  Committee,  which  is 
comprised  of  one  representative  from  each  of  Montana's  seven  reservations, 
including  the  Little  Shell  Chippewa.  She  was  director  of  the  Tribal 
Business  Assistance  Center  at  Salish  Kootenai  College  in  Pablo. 

Belcourt  is  the  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe's  legislative  analyst  for  the  Rocky 
Boy  Flealth  Board. 

She's  worked  on  state  and  national  legislative  agendas.  All  three  women 
"play  important  parts  in  their  tribal  structures,"  Sangrey  said. 
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Ownership  Dispute  Over  Montana  Riverbed 
By  BECKY  BOHRER 
Associated  Press  Writer 
ASHLAND,  Mont. 

November  29,  2004 

For  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  it's  about  defending  a special  resource  and 
the  border  of  their  reservation.  For  an  energy  development  firm,  it's 
about  business.  And  for  Montana's  governor,  it's  about  protecting  the 
state's  financial  interests  and  assets,  which  she  insists  include  the  bed 
of  the  Tongue  River. 

Ownership  of  the  riverbed,  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  tribal 
reservation  in  southeastern  Montana,  is  at  the  heart  of  a legal  dispute 
over  leases  the  state  sold  to  Fidelity  Exploration  & Production  Co.  for 
natural  gas  development. 

The  big  question:  When  the  boundary  of  an  Indian  reservation  is  a river, 
who  owns  the  riverbed? 

The  tribe  insists  it  owns  at  least  half  the  width  of  the  riverbed.  The 
state  believes  it  owns  the  entire  riverbed  and  had  the  right  to  sell 
leases  to  Fidelity. 


"The  ramifications  are  huge/'  said  Eugene  Little  Coyote,  the  tribe's 
newly  elected  president.  "It  could  affect  everything  - our  culture,  our 
sovereignty,  our  water  quality.  ...  This  is  probably  the  most  pressing 
tribal  issue  we  have  now." 

Denver-based  Fidelity  filed  a lawsuit  in  Duly,  asking  a judge  to 
determine  who  owns  the  riverbed.  The  company  did  so  after  its  attorneys 
noticed  an  apparent  conflict  in  ownership:  While  the  state  sold  Fidelity 
the  mineral  leases  in  2002,  a federal  order  signed  in  1900  that  extended 
the  reservation's  eastern  boundary  to  the  river  said  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
had  interest  in  at  least  half  the  width  of  the  riverbed. 

Mike  Caskey,  Fidelity's  executive  vice  president  and  chief  operating 
officer,  said  the  company  sees  itself  as  a "innocent  third  party"  that  got 
wrapped  into  a dispute  over  ownership. 

"We  can't  do  anything  until  we  know  who  owns  (the  land),"  he  said. 

Giving  up  the  leases  now  isn't  an  option,  Caskey  said.  Though  officials 
are  not  sure  what  gas  potential  the  leases  hold,  they  do  consider  them 
valuable,  and  the  company  is  supporting  efforts  by  Gov.  Dudy  Martz  to 
intervene,  he  said. 

The  governor's  chief  legal  counsel,  lames  Santoro,  argued  in  court 
documents  that  the  state  needs  to  protect  ownership  rights  to  the  riverbed 
and  royalties  and  taxes  from  any  natural  gas  development  that  occurs. 

The  argument  is  based  in  part  on  the  "equal  footing  doctrine,"  which 
Santoro  said  gives  the  state  ownership  of  the  bed  of  all  navigable  rivers 
in  its  boundaries,  including  the  Tongue  River. 

But  some  tribal  members  see  the  state's  effort  as  an  affront  to  their 
sovereignty  and  as  having  the  potential  to  strain  the  relationship  between 
the  state  and  the  tribe. 

"I  am  totally  appalled,"  said  Geri  Small,  the  former  Northern  Cheyenne 
president . 

Fidelity  named  as  defendants  the  federal  government,  including  the 
Interior  Department,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  and  Dave  Anderson,  the  assistant  interior  secretary  for  BIA. 

The  company  argues  that  while  the  tribe's  claim  dates  to  1900,  Montana 
has  a "prior  and  superior  ownership  claim"  as  a state  government  since 
1889. 

A call  to  attorney  Patricia  Miller  with  the  Dustice  Department  was 
referred  to  a department  spokesman,  who  declined  comment  on  pending 
litigation . 

The  situation  bothers  Kenny  Medicine  Bull,  who  lives  near  the  Tongue 
River.  He  worries  about  potential  problems  stemming  from  pollution. 

Drilling  for  coal-bed  methane  involves  releasing  groundwater  to  relieve 
pressure  holding  gas  in  coal  seams.  Some  farmers  and  conservationists 
argue  that  water  released  is  often  salty  or  of  poor  quality  and  could  harm 
crops  or  other  vegetation. 

Development  has  been  a concern  for  the  tribe.  Last  year,  it  sued  the 
federal  government,  claiming  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  failed  to  fully 
study  how  coal-bed  methane  development  in  the  region  could  affect  the 
environment  and  way  of  life  on  the  reservation. 

The  Tongue  River  is  a part  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne's  cultural  identity, 
according  to  Little  Coyote. 

Growing  up,  he  fished  in  the  river,  which  flows  behind  his  childhood 
home  south  of  Ashland,  and  leapt  from  its  grassy  banks  to  swim.  A sweat 
lodge  stands  along  the  water's  edge  so  participants  can  bathe  afterward. 
Plants  used  for  tribal  ceremonies  grow  near  the  river,  he  said. 

"Personally,  having  grown  up  along  the  river,  it's  tied  to  my  identity. 
It's  attached  to  our  sovereignty  as  well,"  said  Little  Coyote. 
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Funds  restored  to  United  Tribes  Technical  College 
November  24,  2004 

News  from  the  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in  North  Dakota. 

Good  news  for  United  Tribes  Technical  College;  Congress  has  restored 
federal  funding  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

UTTC  funding  was  included  in  the  omnibus  appropriation  bill  passed  by 
Congress  November  20.  The  spending  bill  provided  $3.5  million  for  the 
college,  which  is  $500,000  more  than  last  year. 

"Our  staff  and  students  can  continue  our  programs  with  confidence,"  said 
UTTC  President  David  M.  Gipp.  "We  have  less  to  worry  about  now." 

The  Congressional  action  reversed  a recommendation  by  the  Bush 
Administration  for  the  third  consecutive  year  that  the  college's  funding 
be  eliminated.  The  appropriation  is  for  FY  2005,  which  began  October  1, 
2004. 

"Our  Congressional  delegation  worked  well  to  build  bipartisan  support," 
said  Gipp.  Rep.  Earl  Pomeroy  (D-North  Dakota)  helped  restore  the  funds  in 
the  Flouse.  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  (D-North  Dakota)  increased  the  appropriation 
to  $3.5  million  in  the  Senate. 

"We  also  received  strong  support  from  local  and  national  tribal  leaders," 
said  Gipp. 

The  National  Tribal  Advisory  Budget  Council  supported  UTTC's  funding. 
Support  also  came  from  individual  tribal  leaders  including  Dim  Gray, 
Principal  Chief  of  the  Osage  Nation,  Tex  G.  Hall,  President  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  chair  of  Three  Affiliated  Tribes, 
Geri  Small,  former  chair  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  and  Wallace 
Coffey,  chair  and  CEO  of  the  Comanche  Nation. 

"It's  been  four  years  since  we've  had  any  increase  in  funding  through 
the  BIA, " said  Gipp.  "It  means  that  we  can  continue  expanding  our  campus 
and  increasing  enrollment  to  provide  services  for  the  growing  numbers  of 
tribal  people  seeking  education  and  training." 

The  omnibus  bill  also  included  approval  of  $53.9  million  in  funding  for 
the  nation's  22  tribally  controlled  colleges,  including  four  in  North 
Dakota:  Sitting  Bull  College,  Fort  Berthold  Community  College,  Turtle 
Mountain  Community  College,  and  Cankdeska  Cikana  Community  College  at 
Sprit  Lake.  UTTC  does  not  receive  funding  under  the  tribal  colleges  act. 

Months  of  work  by  tribal  leaders  helped  the  Congress  restore  funding  for 
numerous  other  programs  in  the  BIA  and  IHS  with  budgets  different  than 
Bush  administration  recommendations. 

"This  should  be  a message  to  the  administration  that  these  are  the 
priorities  in  Indian  Country,"  said  Gipp.  "There's  a need  for  UTTC  and  the 
tribal  colleges  to  prepare  the  workforce  of  the  future." 

The  Flouse  vote  on  the  spending  bill  was  344  to  51  and  the  Senate  voted 
63  to  50. 
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Indian  band  seeks  to  regain  its  birthright 
By  David  Whitney  - Bee  Washington  Bureau 
November  28,  2004 

REDDING  - The  Winnemem  Wintu  call  their  village  Kerekmet,  and  though  the 
couple  of  dozen  people  who  live  there  are  as  poor  as  the  rundown 
collection  of  buildings  and  trailers  suggests,  they  occupy  hallowed  ground. 


Ancient  spirits  are  invoked  in  the  smokehouse.  Stories  and  songs  passed 
down  for  dozens  of  centuries  are  taught  to  children  with  the  hope  that  the 
Creator  will  make  sure  that  their  children,  too,  know  them. 

There  is  grave  doubt  that  that  prayer  will  be  fulfilled.  This  band  is 
the  guardian  of  the  Wintu  Indians'  traditional  ways,  and  as  their  attorney 
said,  the  Winnemem  are  desperately  close  to  the  end. 

"The  odds  against  them  are  very  high,"  said  Derry  C.  Straus  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  a prominent  Indian  law  attorney  who  regards  their  needs 
as  so  grave  that  he  represents  them  for  free. 

"Nobody  is  really  willing  to  go  to  bat  for  them,"  Straus  said. 

Kerekmet  is  reached  by  passing  through  a gate  along  Dry  Creek  Road,  over 
a brook,  past  curious  horses  and  around  a curve  in  the  once  graveled  road 
until  it  dead-ends  at  a collection  of  old  trailers. 

There's  an  old  ranch  house  dating  from  the  1930s  nearby.  That's  where 
the  visitor  is  told  to  wait  for  Caleen  Sisk-Franco,  the  band's  52-year-old 
spiritual  leader.  The  former  schoolteacher  is  late  for  an  interview. 
Children  are  dispatched  to  find  her. 

In  the  crowded  kitchen,  its  floorboards  exposed  by  disintegrating 
linoleum,  two  women  chop  onions  and  peppers  for  a salsa  that  will  be 
served  later  with  a dinner  of  beef,  chicken  and  salmon.  Karen,  who  is 
mentally  disabled,  sits  eating  cereal.  Marjory,  who  is  78  and  blind  from 
birth,  feels  her  way  to  the  table  to  sit  with  her  friend. 

Marjory  is  the  daughter  of  Florence  Dones,  the  Winnemem 's  former 
spiritual  leader,  who  built  the  farmhouse  that  serves  as  the  band's 
communal  dining  center  and  gathering  spot. 

When  Florence  Dones  died  at  age  95  a year  ago,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  her  obituary.  "Ms.  Dones  was  revered  among  many  tribes  for  her 
healing  abilities  using  native  plants  and  her  strict  adherence  to 
traditional  ways,"  the  obituary  read. 

Now  it  is  up  to  Sisk-Franco  to  carry  on  the  traditions.  Under  the  ways 
of  the  traditional  Winnemem,  she  takes  her  instructions  directly  from  the 
Creator,  said  her  husband,  Mark  Franco. 

This  day,  she  has  been  delayed  by  problems  far  removed  from  the 
spiritual  world.  A propane  tank  went  dry  in  one  of  the  trailers,  and  she 
is  on  her  hands  and  knees  trying  to  hook  up  a refill  and  light  the  pilot. 

When  she  finally  shows  up,  dinner  is  well  on  its  way.  Cars  and  trucks 
carrying  distant  band  members  are  arriving  for  the  evening  gathering. 

Sisk-Franco  settles  into  a chair  at  the  kitchen  table  and  begins  to 
explain  how  things  got  so  bad. 

Somehow,  in  the  band's  recent  past,  the  Interior  Department  concluded 
her  people  were  not  a tribe,  she  said.  How  they  reached  that  conclusion  is 
unclear.  One  day  the  band  was  recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe,  and  its 
members  received  federal  health,  housing  and  education  benefits.  She 
graduated  from  California  State  University,  Chico,  because  of  education 
aid  to  Indians,  and  worked  with  her  husband  in  recruiting  Indians  to  the 
campus . 

And  then  benefits  for  the  Winnemem  disappeared. 

They  want  this  recognition  restored,  the  mistakes  corrected,  the  wrongs 
righted . 

What's  made  the  situation  so  desperate  for  the  Winnemem  is  the  proposal 
to  raise  the  height  of  nearby  Shasta  Dam.  A bigger  Shasta  Lake  will  flood 
more  of  their  sacred  lands  and  herbal  gathering  grounds,  their  last  grip 
on  the  old  ways  they  celebrate. 

When  legislation  authorizing  the  dam  was  approved  by  Congress  in  1937, 
it  contained  a promise  to  acquire  property  for  the  Winnemem  to  replace  the 
4,480  acres  of  tribal  and  allotment  lands  that  would  be  inundated.  That 
promise  was  never  fulfilled,  Sisk-Franco  said. 

As  Shasta  Lake  rose,  183  Winnemem  graves  were  moved  to  a cemetery  on 
higher  ground.  Sisk-Franco  believes  that  cemetery  is  Indian  country,  which 
alone  should  qualify  the  band  for  tribal  recognition. 

But  that  is  being  hindered  by  apathy,  compounded  by  a persistent  case  of 
mistaken  identity. 

Every  time  the  Winnemem  or  their  attorneys  talk  to  the  Interior 
Department  about  restoring  their  tribal  recognition,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 


Affairs  answers  with  a letter  saying  the  tribe's  petition  for  tribal 
restoration  is  still  pending. 

The  petition,  however,  was  filed  by  a different  Wintu  band,  calling 
itself  the  Wintu  of  Northern  California.  They're  related,  but  not  the  same. 

"We  are  split  from  the  Winnemem,  but  Caleen  is  still  spiritual  leader 
for  a lot  of  our  people,"  said  Carol  Martin,  who  sits  on  the  Wintu  of 
Northern  California's  tribal  council.  "But  we  are  not  together." 

When  Sen.  Dianne  Feinstein,  D-Calif.,  asked  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  about  the  Winnemem  in  an  October  letter,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  responded  on  Nov.  1 with  the  same  old  refrain,  linking  them  yet 
again  with  the  Wintu  of  Northern  California. 

The  Winnemem  don't  want  to  petition  for  tribal  recognition,  a process 
that  for  the  Wintu  of  Northern  California  began  in  1993  and  still  is  a 
long  way  from  finished.  They  want  the  Interior  Department  to  correct  a 
long-ago  mistake,  give  them  what  they  should  have  gotten  before  Shasta 
Lake  began  to  rise,  and  return  to  them  their  tribal  recognition.  That 
would  make  them  eligible  for  $160,000  to  begin  putting  back  together  their 
struggling  tribe. 

Barring  that,  the  Winnemem  have  appealed  to  Congress  to  order  their 
tribal  restoration. 

Rep.  Wally  Herger,  R-Marysville,  whose  district  includes  the  Redding 
area,  has  said  he  believes  the  Winnemem  should  exhaust  their 
administrative  remedies  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  before 
expecting  any  congressional  help. 

Feinstein  says  she  will  hold  up  any  Indian  legislation,  including  the 
Winnemem  effort,  until  Congress  acts  on  what  is  for  her  a higher  priority 
- her  measure  aimed  at  unraveling  a deal  that  gave  the  small  Lytton  Band 
of  Porno  Indians  the  right  to  develop  a huge  casino  at  San  Pablo. 

To  the  Winnemem,  the  process  denies  them  the  voice  they  are  entitled  to 
on  a matter  that  could  spell  the  death  of  their  traditional  ways. 

"They're  crippling  us  even  before  we  get  started,  and  then  they  are 
taking  everything  we  have  left,"  Sisk-Franco  said. 

The  Bee's  David  Whitney  can  be  reached  at  (202)  383-0004 
or  dwhitney@mcclatchydc.com. 
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Homes  on  their  way  to  reservation 
By  Domay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
November  24,  2004 

Four  American  Indian  families  will  celebrate  the  holidays  in  new  homes  on 
Rosebud  Indian  Reservation. 

On  Nov.  22,  in  a coordinated  effort  between  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  and 
Walking  Shield  American  Indian  Society,  four  excess  military  housing  units 
were  transported  from  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  to  Rosebud  Indian 
Reservation . 

Depending  on  weather  conditions,  the  houses  may  get  to  the  reservation 
today,  according  to  Amos  Prue,  chief  executive  officer  at  Sincangu  Wicoti 
Awanyankape  Corporation,  Rosebud's  housing  authority. 

"They  were  supposed  to  be  here  today,  but  they're  caught  in  a snowstorm 
somewhere,"  Prue  said.  "They  can't  move  the  houses  at  night." 

Karen  Hoffman,  assistant  realty  officer  at  Ellworth  Air  Force  Base,  said 
the  base  was  contacted  in  mid-October  about  sending  houses  to  Rosebud. 

"This  is  the  first  time  excess  houses  have  been  donated  to  a reservation 
by  Ellsworth,"  Hoffman  said. 


She  said  the  three-bedroom  homes,  built  in  1961,  were  well-maintained 
and  offered  more  than  1,000  square  feet  of  living  space. 

"Walking  Shield  provided  the  transportation,  foundations  and  set  up  the 
utilities,"  Hoffman  said.  "The  families  should  be  moved  in  by  Dec.  15." 

According  to  a news  release,  the  housing  project  is  part  of  Project  Care 
that  was  created  by  Walking  Shield  American  Indian  Society  to  help  provide 
decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing  on  reservations. 

SWA  Corporation  has  received  about  120  houses  from  Walking  Shield  in  the 
past.  With  more  than  21,000  people  living  on  the  reservation  home,  half  of 
them  are  younger  than  age  21,  housing  is  limited  with  a wait  of  two  to 
three  years  before  applications  are  considered. 

For  rental  housing,  500  applicants  are  waiting  for  50  homes  that  are 
being  repaired,  and  129  applicants  are  seeking  homeownership  on  three 
houses.  And  250  applicants  are  waiting  for  private  home  assistance  for 
repairs  and  rehabilitation  of  their  own  homes. 

"Dust  going  off  of  our  waiting  list,  this  isn't  everyone  who  needs 
housing,"  Prue  said. 

The  new  homes  will  be  delivered  to  the  families  of  Norman  and  Wayne 
Black  Spotted  Horse,  Frantz  Doe  Stone,  Alfred  Bone  Shirt  and  Earl  Siers. 

"It  helps,  but  it's  never  enough,"  Prue  said. 

For  Alfred  Bone  Shirt's  family,  it's  an  opportunity  to  breathe  a little 
easier. 

Bone  Shirt,  50,  who  lives  five  miles  west  of  St.  Francis,  said 
construction  crews  dug  the  foundation  of  his  new  home  to  prepare  for  the 
house  to  be  set  up  soon. 

He  said  construction  workers  had  told  him  it  would  take  anywhere  from 
two  weeks  to  30  days  to  get  the  house  ready  for  the  six-member  family. 

"I  have  to  commend  President  Charlie  Colombe  for  doing  his  job,"  Bone 
Shirt  said,  "not  only  to  thank  him  in  allowing  us  a house  not  only  to  my 
family  but  these  other  families  as  well." 

Seven  years  ago,  the  Bone  Shirt  family  moved  into  a reconditioned  1974- 
model  trailer  home.  Within  a year,  black  mold  began  spreading  across  the 
family's  bathroom  floor,  walls  and  window. 

"The  carpets  were  taken  out  and  the  floors,  walls  and  sinks  had  mold 
growing  on  them,"  Bone  Shirt  said. 

Moisture  fed  the  mold  and  rotted  the  floors  in  the  kitchen,  living  room 
and  bathroom.  When  a group  of  volunteers  arrived  to  help  the  Bone  Shirts, 
the  project's  carpenter  fell  through  the  floor. 

Bone  Shirt,  his  wife,  Duana,  and  their  grandchildren  have  suffered 
respiratory  problems.  It  is  a situation  that  Bone  Shirt  has  lived  with 
because  he  knows  many  Rosebud  families  have  worse  conditions. 

"When  you're  homeless  or  basically  reduced  to  living  in  cluster  housing, 
you  accept  anything  they  offer,"  he  said. 

Contact  Domay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Casa  Grande  Ruins  stand  in  peril 
Development  Threatens  Monument 
November  22,  2004 

COOLIDGE  - Nobody  predicted  the  Casa  Grande  Ruins  could  go  down  like  thi 
that  after  hundreds  of  years  of  surviving  the  elements,  standing  as 
testament  to  a civilization  that  thrived  in  the  desert  more  than  700  years 
ago,  the  adobe  walls  could  crumble  because  of  a Wal-Mart  across  the  street 

But  there  they  were,  holes  about  the  size  of  a half-dollar  burrowed 


underneath  the  Great  House,  the  signature  structure  at  the  Casa  Grande 
Ruins  National  Monument,  50  miles  south  of  Phoenix.  Squirrels  are  digging 
their  way  under  the  four-story  building,  threatening  to  undermine  the 
structure's  foundation.  Squirrels  have  always  been  a part  of  the  landscape 
here.  But  their  numbers  were  controlled  by  coyotes  that  now  stay  away. 

"Look  around  us,"  said  Paige  Baker,  who  became  superintendent  of  the 
monument  seven  months  ago.  "We're  completely  encircled  by  development,  and 
it  took  away  the  natural  predators."  advertisement 

The  squirrels  aren't  able  to  claw  into  the  hardened  caliche  walls  of  the 
Great  House.  But  by  burrowing  through  the  dirt  under  the  walls,  they 
create  pockets  for  water  to  pool.  That  can  dissolve  the  clay  walls. 

It's  Baker's  job  to  figure  out  what  to  do  to  save  the  ruins  of  the 
sophisticated  Hohokam  society  that  lived  here.  He's  bringing  in  experts  to 
survey  the  worsening  situation.  He  refused  to  hint  at  any  methods  but  said 
a plan  would  be  in  place  within  two  months. 

There  were  at  least  three  holes  around  the  Great  House  and  several  more 
around  other  structures.  The  dirt  on  the  grounds,  particularly  by  the 
large  oval  mound  that  archeologists  believe  served  as  some  sort  of  ball 
court,  looks  like  a honeycomb.  A footstep  crumbles  the  earth. 

As  we  talked,  a visitor  asked  about  the  holes  that  are  leaving  the 
ground  pockmarked.  When  told  they're  caused  by  squirrels,  he  mentioned  he 
spotted  a dead  one  by  the  block  of  structures  known  as  Compound  A.  "Good," 
Baker  said  flatly. 

Modern  development  came  slowly  to  the  Casa  Grande  Ruins.  For  years,  the 
closest  business  was  the  Ruins  Village  Store,  a bar  that  became  a drive- 
through  liquor  outlet.  Coolidge  annexed  land  that  included  the  monument  in 
1983,  setting  the  stage  for  Wal-Mart's  entrance  in  1999.  That's  when  the 
city  approved  construction  of  a 107,000-square-foot  store,  with  its 
massive,  RV-friendly  parking  lot,  right  across  the  street  from  the 
monument.  A Blockbuster  Video  followed,  as  did  a Taco  Bell  and  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken.  Safeway  expanded  a small  grocery  store  south  of  the  ruins 
and  turned  it  into  a strip  mall.  Park  employees  give  directions  like  this 
to  the  monument:  "Go  just  past  the  Wal-Mart  and  turn  right  at  Blockbuster. 

Officials  with  the  Casa  Grande  park  saw  problems  with  the  Wal-Mart  - 
sparked  development  across  the  street.  But  they  did  not  foresee  a squirrel 
infestation . 

"I  don't  think  anyone  realized  what  the  natural  resource  implications 
would  be,"  said  Carol  West,  the  chief  ranger.  The  development  turned 
"these  cute  little  rodent  squirrels"  into  pests,  she  said. 

Wal-Mart,  the  self-proclaimed  low-price  leader,  is  also  the  leader  of 
unintended  consequences.  It  has  blinded  consumers  to  the  perils  of  its 
cost-cutting  strategy,  which  includes  pressure  to  move  manufacturing  jobs 
to  China  to  cut  costs.  Wal-Mart  is  the  leading  employer  in  Arizona.  But 
its  wages  are  such  that  it  is  also  the  company  with  the  most  employees 
using  the  state's  health  care  system  for  their  kids. 

It  has  undercut  the  foundations  of  society.  Both  this  one  and  one  from 
several  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Casa  Grande  Ruins  are  thought  to  have  been  built  by  Hohokams  around 
1400.  In  his  notes  from  1694,  Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  the  Spanish 
explorer,  wrote  of  the  castle-like  structure  surrounded  by  smaller 
buildings  and  a ball  court.  Kino  said  there  were  similar  structures  in  the 
region,  but  this  is  the  only  one  still  standing. 

In  the  late  1800s,  settlers  of  the  land  looted  the  buildings  of  wooden 
beams  and  carved  graffiti  in  its  walls.  Those  reports  prompted  the  federal 
government  to  pass  the  Antiquities  Act  and  preserve  Casa  Grande  in  1906. 
The  signature  ruin,  the  Great  House,  got  a canopy  to  protect  it  from  rain 
in  1932. 

But  there  is  no  protection  from  this  current  problem. 

"We  have  no  real  control  over  development  around  the  park,"  Baker  said. 

What  the  park's  administrators  can  do  is  preach  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  ruins,  not  just  as  a draw  for  130,000  visitors  each  year, 
but  also  as  "an  educational  opportunity  to  see  what  cultures  were  like  and 
hopefully  learn  from  those  cultures." 

As  one  of  only  two  Native  American  park  superintendents  in  the  system  - 
the  other  being  his  brother,  who  runs  Mount  Rushmore  - Baker  is  especially 


attuned  to  this  aspect.  He  is  hoping  to  collect  oral  history  from  tribal 
elders  to  flesh  out  the  story  of  the  Hohokam  people,  who  had  disappeared 
from  this  area  by  the  time  Kino  arrived  to  discover  their  ruins. 

"If  we  don't  watch  and  care  for  the  environment,"  Baker  said,  "then 
we're  going  to  go  the  same  way  that  cultures  previously  have  gone." 

There  are  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  previous  peoples  who  lived  here. 
But  furthering  that  study  involves  saving  these  ruins  from  the  current 
culture,  which  is  also  in  danger  of  eroding  from  underneath.  Luckily,  if 
Baker  chooses  to  study  this  current  decay,  he  has  a living  laboratory 
across  the  street. 

Reach  Ruelas  at  richard . ruelas@arizonarepublic . com  or  (602)  444-8473. 
Copyright  c.  2004,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Trujillo:  Indians  are  treated  like  teenagers 
By  Stan  Bindell 
For  The  Independent 
November  22,  2004 

PRESCOTT,  Ariz.  - Arvin  Trujillo,  executive  director  of  the  Navajo 
Nation's  Natural  Resources  Division,  said  tribes  need  to  know  what  they're 
getting  into  if  they  go  into  the  energy  business. 

Don't  get  Trujillo  wrong,  he  thinks  it's  a good  idea.  But  he  feels  that 
when  Native  Americans  succeed  some  non-Native  Americans  respond  by  asking 
how  they  can  get  a piece  of  the  pot. 

Trujillo  said  this  can  be  seen  when  Native  Americans  became  active  in 
the  gambling  business  and  it  can  also  be  seen  as  they  assert  their  water 
rights . 

"People  start  asking:  Heaven  forbid,  do  we  have  to  pay  Native  Americans 
(for  water)?"  he  said. 

Trujillo  said  just  as  some  don't  like  tribes  having  gambling  or  water 
rights  that  they  also  won't  like  them  owning  energy  companies. 

"They'll  ask:  Do  we  want  tribes  to  have  that  influence?"  he  asked. 
Trujillo  said  the  BIA  has  grown  to  the  point  it  now  treats  Native 
Americans  as  if  they  are  teenagers.  But  Trujillo  sees  the  energy  business 
as  a wonderful  opportunity  for  Native  Americans.  He  is  for  the  idea,  but 
he  wants  tribes  to  know  they  can  face  a lashback. 

Trujillo  said  many  tribal  people  prefer  to  use  cash  instead  of  credit 
because  new  economic  concepts  sometimes  land  Native  Americans  in  debt. 
"They  can  overextend  as  I see  with  my  own  teenagers,"  he  joked. 

Charles  Vaughn,  a member  of  the  Hualapai  Tribe,  echoed  Trujillo's 
comments . 

"They  want  us  to  learn  capitalism,  but  then  some  non-Indian  says:  You've 
learned  it  too  well,"  he  said. 

Vaughn  criticized  a political  advertisement  by  Congressman  Rick  Renzi 
for  making  fun  of  candidate  Paul  Babbitt's  idea  to  invest  millions  into 
windmills . 

"It's  sad  he  (Renzi)  couldn't  be  truthful  about  renewable  energy  needs," 
Vaughn  said. 

Derrick  Watchman,  a spokesman  for  Bank  One,  said  most  tribes  don't  know 
how  to  buy  bonds  in  order  to  come  up  with  the  funding  it  takes  to  get  an 
energy  company  going. 

But,  he  emphasized,  as  tribes  move  from  a casino/hotel  economy  to  an 
energy  based  economy  that  Wall  Street  will  show  more  interest  in  backing 
tribal  endeavors. 

Watchman,  who  is  Navajo,  said  no  one  bank  will  back  a project  if  it 
costs  more  than  $100  million.  This  means  that  a diversity  of  funding  is 


needed  for  such  an  energy  project. 

Watchman,  who  also  sits  on  the  Navajo  Tribal  Utility  Authority  governing 
board,  said  that  if  the  federal  government  guarantees  tribal  loans  that 
they  will  be  a lot  easier  to  come  by. 

"Then  you  can  get  the  loans  overnight,"  he  said.  Watchman  noted  that  in 
order  to  obtain  loans  that  tribes  have  to  wave  their  tribal  sovereignty  in 
terms  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  sued.  Federal  law  currently  precludes 
tribes  from  being  sued  unless  they  agree  to  be  sued.  He  said  no  lender 
will  agree  to  loan  out  large  amounts  of  money  without  having  the  power  to 
sue  if  there  is  a problem.  He  added  that  jurisdictional  problems  can  also 
make  a difference  on  whether  or  not  large  loans  are  approved. 

The  governor's  tribal  energy  group  will  meet  again  to  review  the 
progress,  grade  themselves  and  come  up  with  more  plans. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Peninsula  tribes  work  together  to  produce  canned  seafood 
November  22,  20042004 
by  BRENDA  HANRAHAN 

LAPUSH  - When  the  Quileute  tribe  decided  to  begin  selling  canned  salmon, 
it  turned  to  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  tribe  for  help. 

Quileute  Tribal  Chairman  Russ  Woodruff  said  the  tribal  council  had  been 
talking  about  canning  salmon  for  some  time,  but  faced  the  problem  of  not 
having  a cannery. 

"We  really  didn't  want  to  build  an  expensive  cannery,  and  the  Elwha  Fish 
Co.  already  has  the  canning  equipment,"  Woodruff  said. 

"There  is  no  sense  in  two  tribes  having  the  same  thing,  so  we  agreed  to 
help  each  other. " 

Quileute  Executive  Director  Walter  lackson  said  the  tribe  benefits  from 
having  a product  they  can  sell  at  a variety  of  outlets,  and  the  Elwha 
tribe  receives  a financial  boost  for  its  canning  services. 

"We  have  been  working  with  all  of  the  tribes  to  promote  all  of  our 
products  together,"  lackson  said. 

"Tribes  need  to  work  together  more  so  everyone  benefits." 

Quileute  label 

The  result  of  the  verbal  agreement  between  the  tribes  is  canned  wild 
king  salmon,  coho  salmon  and  smoked  coho  and  king  salmon  under  the 
Quileute  Seafoods  label.  Woodruff  said. 

The  label,  which  features  the  Quileute  Seafoods  logo  and  photographs  of 
lames  Island  off  First  Beach  and  Second  Beach,  was  created  by  Port  Angeles 
graphic  artist  Laurel  Black. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Peninsula  Daily  News,  Port  Angeles,  WA. 
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Researchers  find  more  disease  among  river's  young  Chinook 

BY  DEFF  BARNARD 

The  Associated  Press 

November  22,  2004 

HORNBROOK,  Calif.  - Walking  the  banks  of  Bogus  Creek,  state  fisheries 
biologist  Mark  Flampton  stopped  and  pointed  to  a black-and-white  shape  in 
the  shallow  water  - a battered  female  Chinook  salmon  lying  on  its  side  and 
thrusting  its  tail  into  the  gravel  to  dig  a nest  for  its  eggs. 

This  fall,  the  returns  of  Chinook  salmon  to  Bogus  Creek  and  the  Shasta, 
Scott  and  Salmon  rivers  - Northern  California  tributaries  to  the  Klamath 
River  - have  been  disappointing.  Estimates  based  on  fish  and  carcass 
counts  are  showing  less  than  25  percent  of  last  year's  returns  and  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  strong  returns  of  2000. 

The  reasons  are  difficult  to  nail  down,  but  the  more  researchers  look, 
the  more  disease  they  are  finding  in  young  Chinook  migrating  down  the 
Klamath  River.  The  fish  that  survive  to  reach  the  ocean  are  finding  less 
food  than  they  did  a few  years  ago. 

Meanwhile,  an  El  Nino  building  in  the  South  Pacific  could  reduce  the 
mountain  snowpack  that  feeds  the  Klamath  River  and  make  food  even  more 
scarce  for  salmon  in  the  ocean. 

The  disease  and  ocean  conditions  come  on  top  of  the  continuing  struggle 
to  balance  scarce  water  between  threatened  coho  salmon  and  farms  on  a 
federal  irrigation  projected  along  the  Oregon-California  border.  A drought 
in  2001  prompted  the  federal  government  to  shut  off  water  to  most  farms  on 
the  Klamath  Reclamation  Project. 

The  health  of  the  Klamath's  Chinook  salmon  also  has  widespread  effects 
because  when  runs  are  down,  harvests  in  the  ocean  off  Southern  Oregon  and 
Northern  California  are  cut  back  to  allow  more  to  return  to  the  river  to 
spawn . 

Declines  blamed  on  habitat  loss,  poor  water  quality  and  overfishing 
prompted  Congress  to  initiate  a rebuilding  effort  in  1986,  which  led  to 
increased  research  that  has  uncovered  an  alarming  rate  of  disease. 

Understanding  the  role  that  diseases  play  in  salmon  returns  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  in  the  rebuilding  effort,  said  Nick  Fletrick, 
fisheries  program  leader  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  in  Areata,  Calif. 

That's  where  Scott  Foott  comes  in.  He  is  a fish  pathologist  at  the 
agency's  California-Nevada  Fish  Health  Center  who  has  been  studying  fish 
diseases  in  the  Klamath  Basin. 

Samples  taken  from  traps  and  seining  indicate  that  as  many  as  80  percent 
of  young  Klamath  Chinook  are  infested  with  the  parasite  parvicapsula 
minibicornis  by  the  time  they  reach  the  ocean.  It  doesn't  appear  to  be 
fatal,  but  it  weakens  fish  by  making  their  kidneys  less  efficient  at 
filtering  their  blood,  Foott  said. 

Another  parasite,  Ceratomyxa  shasta,  infests  the  intestines.  Between  30 
percent  and  40  percent  of  young  Chinook  swimming  down  the  Klamath  get 
infested  with  it,  and  nearly  all  of  them  die. 

Biologists  don't  know  how  many  salmon  are  spawned  in  the  wild  in  the 
Klamath  Basin,  so  they  cannot  estimate  how  many  are  being  killed  by 
disease.  Overall,  though,  the  chances  of  salmon  surviving  from  egg  to 
spawning  adult  generally  are  tiny. 

The  numbers  of  Chinook  smolts  released  from  Iron  Gate  Hatchery  on  the 
Klamath  River  that  survived  to  return  to  the  hatchery  averaged  less  than  1 
percent  from  1979  to  1999,  said  Hampton,  a biologist  with  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

"This  disease  problem  hits  much  harder  in  some  years  than  other  years," 
he  said.  "We're  just  now  finding  out  what  it's  doing." 

The  fish  do  not  appear  to  become  infested  with  C shasta  in  their  home 
tributaries,  Foott  said.  It  all  appears  to  happen  after  they  enter  the 
Klamath.  The  rate  of  infestation  appears  to  be  related  to  the  prevalence 
of  a tiny  worm,  found  in  fine  sand  at  the  bottom  of  river  pools  and  in 
algae  that  grows  on  rocks,  that  serves  as  an  intermediate  host  for  the 
parasite . 

"The  general  thought  is,  if  you  have  high  concentrations  of  (the  worm) 
in  the  upper  river  . . . you  are  creating  this  condition  of  a higher  rate  of 


infection  than  you  normally  have/'  Foott  said.  "It  could  be  a cyclic 
phenomenon.  It  could  be  due  to  a lack  of  flushing  flows  in  winter.  These 
are  just  open  questions  right  now. 

"A  river  is  a very  dynamic  creature.  When  you  turn  it  into  a drainage 
canal,  it  doesn't  operate  like  it  used  to." 

Diseases  could  become  another  issue  in  the  debate  about  water 
allocations  in  the  basin.  Right  now,  the  timing  and  amount  of  flows  down 
the  Klamath  River  are  dictated  by  the  needs  of  coho  salmon  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

That  could  change  if  the  Yurok  Tribe  wins  a lawsuit  against  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  demanding  more  water  for  Chinook  and  other  fish  to  fulfill 
tribal  trust  responsibilities.  Also,  PacifiCorp  is  seeking  a new  license 
to  operate  dams  in  the  basin. 

Beyond  anyone's  control  are  changing  conditions  in  the  ocean  based  on 
climate  drivers  such  as  El  Nino  in  the  South  Pacific  and  the  Pacific 
Decadal  Oscillation  in  the  North  Pacific. 

Because  an  El  Nino  is  building,  the  Northwest  might  see  a warmer  winter 
and  less  precipitation,  producing  less  snowpack  in  the  mountains  to  feed 
salmon  streams.  The  ocean  is  likely  to  be  warmer  close  to  shore  off  Oregon 
California  and  Washington,  making  for  less  upwelling. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Statesman  Hournal,  Salem,  Oregon. 
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Mourning  Those  Who  Have  Passed,  Honoring  Lives: 

Annie  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  Award 

By  Winona  LaDuke 

Special  to  The  Native  Voice 

Amidst  songs,  celebration  and  tears,  the  third  Annie  Mae  Pictou  Aquash 
Award  ceremony  was  held  in  New  York,  on  May  13th,  2004.  Three  hundred 
Indigenous  delegates  and  their  friends  crowded  into  a reception  area 
across  from  the  United  Nations  to  honor  Native  women  - those  in  the  spirit 
world,  those  recognized  specifically  by  the  award,  and  those  yet  to  come. 
The  event  was  sponsored  by  the  Indigenous  Women's  Network,  in  coordination 
with  the  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Peoples  and  the  Flying  Eagle  Woman 
Fund's  celebration  in  honor  of  Indigenous  Women;  and  the  award  ceremony, 
honoring  both  the  late  Annie  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  and  this  year's  recipients, 
featured  Inuit  singing,  Hawaiian  chanting,  traditional  social  drum  and 
honor  songs,  and  Maori  haka. 

The  three  award  recipients  included  Mililani  Trask,  a leader  in  the 
Native  Hawaiian  movement  and  representative  of  the  Permanent  forum  on 
Indigenous  Peoples  at  the  United  Nations;  Katrina  Cantrell,  a Shoshone 
Native  health  advocate  who  operates  a women's  clinic  in  northern 
California;  and  Noeli  Pocaterra,  Second  Vice  President  of  the  National 
Assembly  Bolivarian  Republic  of  Venuzuela  and  a Wayuu  organizer.  The  Award 
ceremony  was  also  marked  by  the  presence  and  closing  speech  of  Denise  and 
Debbie  Maloney  Pictou,  daughters  of  the  late  Annie  Mae  Pictou  Aquash. 

The  ceremony  opened  with  Mohawk  midwife  and  past  Annie  Mae  Award 
recipient  Katsi  Cook  singing  a women's  honor  song,  followed  by  a 
traditional  song  in  Native  Saami.  As  Mililani  Trask  received  her  award  in 
recognition  of  her  extensive  work  with  Indigenous  women,  the  Native 
Hawaiian  delegation  broke  into  a series  of  chants  and  songs,  honoring  her 
as  well  as  all  of  those  assembled.  Trask's  acceptance  speech  was  sprinkled 
with  anecdotes  and  fond  memories  of  how  she  first  began  to  work  with 
Indigenous  women  from  the  mainland;  her  stories  highlighted  the  links 
between  Native  Hawaiian  and  Pacific  Islanders'  work  to  de-colonize  their 
territories  and  Native  American  struggles  for  the  same.  Trask  has  worked 


tirelessly  in  the  international  arena  on  behalf  of  Pacific  Islanders,  many 
of  whose  nations  have  recently  been  colonized.  The  presence  of  the  Native 
Hawaiian  delegation,  in  full  force  during  this  ceremony,  and  comprised  of 
many  new  Hawaiian  organizers  who  are  now  able  to  present  formal  work  at 
the  United  Nations,  served  as  a powerful  and  touching  testament  to 
Mililani's  connection  to  her  community  and  her  great  talent  at  mentoring 
blossoming  leaders. 

Katrina  Cantrell  was  acknowledged  for  her  continuing  work  to  provide 
reproductive  rights  and  health  services  to  Indigenous  women,  including 
advocating  for  the  right  of  freedom  of  choice.  She  directs  Women's  Health 
Specialists,  a feminist  women's  health  clinic  in  northern  California  that 
provides  a broad  array  of  services  to  Native  women.  Within  a period  of 
five  years,  this  clinic  was  the  site  of  four  arson  fires.  As  Cantrell 
describes  her  work,  "self-determination  is  a guiding  principal  of  the 
Feminist  Women's  Health  Center,  we  have  a way  of  honoring  women  which  is 
consistent  with  my  tribal  teachings."  Katrina  also  serves  on  the  board  of 
both  the  Native  Women's  Health  Education  Resource  Center  and  the  National 
Women's  Health  Network.  During  her  acceptance  speech,  Cantrell  emphasized 
that  it  is  imperative  to  have  an  environment  in  which  women  can  achieve 
their  reproductive  goals  free  from  coercion,  fear  or  prejudice.  "I  accept 
the  award  for  all  the  women  in  my  life,"  she  stated,  "who  have  given  me 
strength,  admonition  and  wisdom  as  needed.  I am  grateful  for  the  wisdom  of 
feminist  activists  that  encouraged  me  to  expand  the  vision  of  women's 
health  to  include  abortion." 

"I  am  a Native  Wayuu,  a mother,  grandmother  and  great  grandmother," 
began  Noelli  Pocaterra  as  she  took  her  place  at  the  microphone. 
Acknowledging  Indigenous  women  who  lost  their  lives  defending  the  rights 
of  Indigenous  peoples,  including  Ingrid  Washinawatok  and  Lahe ' ena ' gay, 
Pocaterra  recognized  the  strong  history  of  Native  women's  resistance,  and 
urged  Native  women  to  continue  this  work:  "Sisters,  we  cannot  make  a 
mistake,  we  cannot  be  seduced  and  overwhelmed  by  this  model  of  life,  by 
this  society  that  wants  to  globalize  us.  We  cannot  abandon  our  native 
spaces,  our  wombs,  our  land,  the  place  of  our  sacred  cemeteries  as  well  as 
our  ancestral  traditions..."  Pocaterra  called  on  Indigenous  peoples 
everywhere  to  strengthen  work  to  make  October  12  an  annual  day  of 
resistance,  noting  that  while  the  struggle  for  Native  rights  in  Venezuela 
continues,  "we  cannot  remain  with  the  celebration  of  a day  of  Indigenous 
resistance  and  then  sell  our  forests,  leave  our  territories  in  the  hands 
of  compa  nies  that  exploit  gold  and  petroleum..."  As  a strong  advocate  for 
women's,  children's,  and  Indigenous  rights  who  has  influenced  many 
positive  policy  changes  in  her  home  country,  Noeli's  words  struck  a deep 
chord  with  each  person  in  the  hall. 

The  Indigenous  Women's  Network  (IWN)  established  the  Annie  Mae  Award  in 
1997  as  a way  to  honor  the  slain  activist  and  the  many  struggles  that  she 
represented.  The  organization  has  given  this  award  on  three  separate 
occasions,  with  past  recipients  including  Katsi  Cook,  Mohawk  midwife  and 
environmental  activist;  Cecilia  Rodriguez,  Chicana  activist  and 
representative  of  the  National  Commission  for  Democracy  in  Mexico;  and  the 
late  Nilak  Butler,  an  Inuit  activist  who  was  a friend  of  Annie  Mae  Aquash. 
In  the  face  of  ongoing  investigations  into  Aquash 's  murder  thirty  years 
ago  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  the  organizers  wanted  to  ensure  that  the 
award  was  given  in  honor  of  her  life.  This  spring,  Arlo  Looking  Horse  was 
convicted  in  the  murder  of  Annie  Mae,  and  John  Graham  faces  extradition 
from  Canada.  The  murder  case  also  raises  questions  as  to  the  integrity  of 
past  leaders  of  the  American  Indian  Movement,  some  of  whom  may  be 
implicated  in  the  court  proceedings. 

IWN  as  an  organization  supports  the  conviction  of  those  involved  in  the 
murder  of  Annie  Mae,  and  points  to  the  present  Patriot  Act  as  a re- 
-enactment  of  the  time  of  the  COINTELPRO  era,  during  which  the  FBI  and 
other  agencies  waged  a covert  war  on  the  American  Indian  Movement, 
creating  a climate  of  fear  and  resulting  in  the  deaths  of  many  people, 
including  Annie  Mae.  The  late  Nilak  Butler  once  remembered,  "Annie  Mae  did 
not  seek  self  glory  but  worked  quietly  doing  anything  that  was  needed  to 
matter  how  small  or  great  the  task  before  her.  She  never  complained  when 
times  were  hard.  Rather,  she  gave  of  herself  and  her  humor  and  wisdom  took 


the  sharp  edges  off  of  difficult  times.  Her  gifts,  her  strength,  her 
beauty  live  on  today  through  many  people." 

At  this  year's  ceremony,  John  Trudell,  a Santee  poet  and  Annie  Mae's 
good  friend,  likened  Annie  Mae's  work  and  death  with  that  of  Ingrid 
Washinawatok,  declaring  that  the  two  women  "exemplified  the  heart, 
strength,  spirit  and  coherency  of  our  cultural  movement...  It  is  important 
that  the  truth  be  seen  and  heard  regarding  the  murders  of  Annie  Mae  and 
Ingrid.  Wherever  these  truths  may  lead  there  is  a lesson  to  be  learned. 

And  this  lesson  has  something  to  do  with  the  soul  of  our  movements  and  the 
spirit  of  our  culture.  It  has  to  do  with  the  integrity  of  our  future,  the 
clarity  of  coming  generations  and  the  well-being  of  our  people.  We  need  to 
know  what  happened  so  we  can  learn  from  it..." 

In  her  statement  on  behalf  of  the  family,  Denise  Mahoney  Pictou  said, 

"In  the  last  36  hours  of  our  mothers'  life  she  suffered  indignities  no 
human  being  should  ever  have  to  suffer.  The  brutal  kidnapping, 
interrogation,  rape  and  murder  or  our  mother  had  sat  unresolved  for  an 
incredible  28  years.  The  silence  and  secrecy  that  surrounded  our  mother's 
death  for  25  years  left  a void  and  a sense  of  loss  of  ownership  for  her 
family  and  nation.  We  have  waited  in  silent  mourning  for  27  years  for 
justice.  We  are  entering  a time  of  discovery  as  her  murderers  are  brought 
to  justice.  There  will  be  many  questions  and  difficult  times.  We  ask  that 
you  remember  Anna  Mae  and  all  that  she  stood  for  and  represented.  A strong 
women  with  a voice  that  was  silenced.  Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  did  not  die 
at  the  hands  of  some  Government  conspiracy.  The  only  conspiracy  that 
existed  is  that  which  was  developed  to  protect  her  murderers . For  Anna 
Mae's  family  and  Nation  this  award  represents  the  support  that  we  have  f 
rom  our  sisters  in  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  quest  for  justice  and 
truth." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Native  Voice  Media,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Reservation  school  looks  to  reap  the  wind 
By  Domay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
November  22,  2004 

KYLE  - Oglala  Lakota  College  has  collected  its  first  month's  worth  of 
data  in  its  year-long  wind-energy  study  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

According  to  Jim  Taulman,  an  OLC  conservation  biology  instructor,  the 
college  will  collect  data  on  wind  speed  and  direction  using  its  $10,000 
anemometer  tower  for  a year. 

The  information  will  help  school  officials  evaluate  the  potential  of 
generating  its  own  electricity  with  a wind  turbine  at  the  Piya  Wiconi 
center,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Kyle. 

"We'll  get  a good  idea  of  what  the  potential  is  for  wind  energy," 

Taulman  said. 

Financed  through  the  college,  the  tower  is  part  of  plan  that  would  allow 
the  college  to  generate  its  own  renewable  power  within  the  next  two  to 
three  years,  he  said. 

"The  whole  reservation  is  just  an  ideal  place  for  energy,"  he  said. 

With  help  from  Jim  Brignolo  of  the  Foundation  for  the  American  Indian, 
an  organization  involved  in  promoting  wind  energy  on  reservations,  the 
college  has  started  recording  wind  speeds  and  directions.  The  averages 
will  help  officials  determine  whether  a turbine  is  feasible. 

"That's  the  next  step  after  collecting  wind  data,"  Taulman  said. 

He  said  Brignolo  contracted  Second  Wind  to  assemble  and  erect  the  50- 
meter,  or  165-foot-tall  tower,  on  Sept.  10.  The  anemometers,  or  wind 
recording  devices,  were  placed  at  elevations  of  10-,  30-  and  50-meters. 


The  base,  a galvanized  plate,  was  bolted  together  and  driven  into  the 
ground.  The  weight  of  the  tower  keeps  the  base  in  place.  The  tower  was 
then  anchored  with  guy  wires  attached  to  a series  of  six  ring  collars  that 
are  snugly  attached  to  the  pole.  Six-foot-long  anchor  screws  were  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  the  guy  wires  were  secured  to  the  screws  to  keep  the 
tower  from  toppling  during  high  winds. 

Unlike  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe's  proposed  $300  million  wind  farm  with 
Invenergy  of  Chicago,  the  college  will  build  its  own  wind  turbine  with 
money  from  private  donations  and  grants,  Taulman  said. 

The  time  frame  for  all  of  this  is  about  a year  for  technicians  to 
accumulate  the  weather  data  and  then  two  years  to  gather  resources  to  buy 
the  wind  turbine,  he  said. 

"The  funding  institutions  want  to  see  the  actual  data.  They  don't  want 
to  put  money  into  a project  that  doesn't  produce  energy,"  Taulman  said. 

He  said  that  he  would  use  the  tower  as  an  example  of  renewable  resources 
for  energy.  This  would  also  include  getting  the  best  wind  turbine  to  fit 
the  job. 

"There  are  all  sorts  of  turbines  - those  that  provide  power  for  hundreds 
of  homes  and  smaller  versions  that  would  power  the  campus,"  Taulman  said. 

He  said  an  average  home  uses  30  kilowatt-hours  in  a day  or  1,000 
kilowatt-hours  each  month. 

Depending  upon  the  wind,  a moderate  turbine  would  generate  about  200  to 
300  kilowatts  an  hour  - ample  energy  to  power  the  campus,  he  said. 

Once  generated,  the  college  can  use  the  power  or  sell  what  they  don't 
need  to  area  power  companies.  Taulman  said  the  college  would  probably 
negotiate  with  LaCreek  Electric  Association,  the  local  electric  company  in 
Kyle. 

"We're  working  out  the  details  with  the  utility  grid,"  he  said.  "It's 
like  a small  power  plant.  The  excess  power  we  produce,  we  hope  to  sell  to 
them. " 

Representatives  of  LaCreek  Electric  Association  were  unavailable  for 
comment . 

KILI  Radio  station  uses  50,000  watts  of  power  to  broadcast  its  daily 
dose  of  Lakota-language  talk  shows,  tribal  music,  sports  coverage  and  rock 
'n'  roll. 

The  station  has  joined  a consortium  that  plans  to  buy  and  install  a wind 
turbine. 

Tom  Casey,  KILI  radio  station  manager,  along  with  Honor  the  Earth,  the 
Intertribal  Council  on  Utility  Policy  or  COUP,  NativeEnergy  and  Midwest 
Renewable  Energy  Association,  wrote  a proposal  to  determine  whether  the 
renewable  resource  would  be  viable  to  power  the  station. 

They  learned  that  there  is  continuous  wind,  enough  to  power  a turbine 
and  generate  "buy  back"  from  the  local  power  company. 

"We're  in  the  final  throes  of  that  proposal,"  Casey  said. 

If  data  supports  the  theory  of  constant  wind  power,  the  consortium  will 
buy  a $95,000,  65-kilowatt  Vestas  wind  turbine.  The  group  hopes  to 
complete  construction  as  early  as  next  spring. 

"The  final  piece  of  the  puzzle  has  just  been  submitted  to  them,"  Casey 
said . 

Oglala  Lakota  College  will  have  to  establish  policies  for  their  utility 
needs,  consider  fee  connections  to  the  power  grid  and  negotiate  a buy-back 
rate  with  the  power  company. 

With  the  rising  costs  of  traditional  power  sources,  Taulman  said,  OLC 
will  break  away  from  the  dependency  of  fossil  fuels  and  foreign  oil  for  a 
much  cleaner,  more  efficient,  renewable  resource  of  energy. 

As  fossil  fuels  and  oil  reserves  dwindle,  the  college  has  grasped  a 
power  source  that  will  pay  back  benefits  to  OLC,  the  environment  and  the 
economy,  Taulman  said. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  go  down  this  road  eventually,"  Taulman  said. 

"Why  wait?" 

Contact  Jomay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Olathe  woman  marks  100  years  with  2 parties,  lots  of  loved  ones 
By  ALICIA  B.  MCGARRY 
Special  to  The  Star 
November  28,  2004 

Friends  and  family  gathered  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Good  Samaritan 
Towers  in  Olathe  to  celebrate  the  100th  birthday  of  Mary  Louvenia  "Babe" 
Sanders  Mayes. 

Mary  is  one  of  12  original  enrollees  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  is  a 
descendant  of  Nancy  Ward,  a Cherokee  tribal  leader  who  is  revered  by  the 
tribe  as  the  most  beloved  and  powerful  Cherokee  woman  in  history. 

But  at  her  birthday  party  Saturday,  it  wasn't  Mary's  proud  American 
Indian  lineage  that  was  the  topic  of  conversation. 

It  was  her  hair,  and,  of  course,  her  age. 

"Did  you  notice  that  head  of  hair  on  her?"  exclaimed  one  Good  Samaritan 
Towers  resident. 

"Oh,  we're  all  just  so  jealous  of  her,"  chimed  in  another. 

Mary  Mayes  swears  by  no  secret  to  her  gloriously  full  head  of  hair,  or 
to  becoming  a centenarian. 

Friends  and  family  agree  she  hasn't  lost  her  quit  wit  or  sharp  sense  of 
humor  - which  she  certainly  doesn't  keep  a secret  - on  her  journey  to 
triple  digits,  either. 

Larry  Williams,  director  of  resident  services  at  the  Good  Samaritan 
Towers,  recalled  a most  recent  example  of  Mary's  wit: 

"When  she  came  back  from  a birthday  party  that  was  held  for  her  in 
Oklahoma  a few  days  ago,  she  looked  right  at  me  and  said,  'You're  a good 
guy  - when  you're  asleep!'" 

Mary  was  born  to  Dessie  Alice  Adair  and  Moses  Frye  Sanders  on  Nov.  16, 
1904,  in  the  Adair  Colony  of  Sequoyah  District  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Following  her  mother's  death  just  one  month  after  Mary's  birth,  her 
maternal  grandparents,  Rachel  Louvenia  Twist  and  Edward  Everett  Adair, 
raised  her.  Mary's  grandfather,  Edward  Everett  Adair,  served  as  Clerk  for 
the  Sequoyah  District  and  later  as  councilor  from  the  same  District  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  He  was  also  a successful  farmer  and  cattleman. 

In  1922,  Mary  married  Huey  Vernon  Mayes.  Together,  they  had  three 
children  - John  Ed,  Doris  Lanell  and  Betty  lo.  In  1943,  the  family  moved 
to  Wichita,  where  Mary  worked  on  some  of  the  world's  first  'computing 
machines'  while  her  children  completed  school. 

"I  worked  for  Boeing  and  IBM,  on  the  keypunch  payroll  machines,"  Mary 
said.  "When  we  started,  no  one  knew  anything  about  those  IBM  machines,  but 
they  were  just  like  typewriters  to  me." 

Now,  more  than  50  years  later,  Mary  says  she  finds  herself  living  life 
much  in  the  same  way  as  always,  according  to  one  simple  philosophy  - 
perhaps  one  that  we  should  all  take  to  heart: 

"I  do  what  I want  to  do,  and  what  I don't  want  to  do,  I don't  do  it!" 

In  reaching  the  age  100,  Mary  joins  an  estimated  70,000  centenarians 
alive  today,  according  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  The  number  has  grown 
from  37,000  just  since  1990,  revealing  an  almost  exponential  increase  in 
people  who  have  been  alive  for  an  entire  century  - and  then  some. 

Ginger  Carnes,  a Good  Samaritan  resident  and  friend  to  Mary,  hopes  to 
join  the  centenarian  group. 

"I  am  going  to  ask  Mary  to  attend  my  100th  birthday  party!"  she  said 
Saturday. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Kansas  City  Star. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Talking  turkey  about  holiday  food 
November  23,  2004 

Have  you  ever  been  to  one  of  those  Thanksgiving  feasts  where  polite 
smiles  and  vague  compliments  described  the  meal? 

I have  served  one  such  meal.  My  first  roasted  turkey  for  my  new  husband 
many,  many  years  ago  was  underdone  - OK,  cold  - inside  where  the  giblets, 
still  in  the  bag,  were  nestled.  When  I bought  the  turkey,  it  was  frozen. 
And  who  would  have  thought  there  was  anything  behind  that  ice  in  the 
turkey's  cavity? 

I thought  that  if  I let  the  bird  sit  in  hot  water  for  an  hour  or  so,  it 
would  thaw.  It  did,  and  it  looked  good  ...  from  the  outside.  So  I tossed 
it  into  the  oven.  Then  I had  visions  of  walking  into  the  kitchen,  where  I 
had  set  a table  for  my  new  husband  and  a couple  of  his  college  buddies.  I 
would  have  my  new  apron  on  and  carry  this  golden  roasted  bird  into  a room 
of  "ahhs"  and  "ohhhs."  They  were  polite,  all  right,  but  the  meal  was 
pretty  bad. 

I need  to  say  my  cooking,  over  the  years,  has  gotten  much  better.  Too 
bad  the  old  husband  only  tasted  the  learner's  meals. 

We  usually  have  a big  family  meal  in  White  Shield,  N.D.,  on  the  holidays 
It  is  especially  important  this  year  that  the  family  gather  because  our 
mother  is  in  the  hospital  again  and  struggling. 

There  are  big  meal  plans  in  the  air.  We  all  know  each  other's 
specialties  and  know  there  probably  won't  be  any  food  catastrophes. 

I say  this  because  a relative  who  lives  in  the  big  city  told  me  this: 

She  was  invited  to  the  home  of  a friend  for  Thanksgiving  a couple  of  years 
ago.  After  the  first  taste,  she  found  the  turkey  dressing  hard  to  swallow. 
She  stirred  it  around  her  plate,  she  said,  and  tried  to  hide  it  under  the 
potatoes  and  gravy.  She  didn't  want  to  hurt  the  hostess'  feelings,  but  she 
didn't  want  to  eat  that  dressing,  either. 

It  also  was  hard  to  be  thankful  when  the  slice  of  turkey  on  her  plate 
was  slightly  rare,  she  told  me. 

I laughed  at  her  exaggeration.  But  I do  know  that  in  our  family  we  are 
of  the  common  "giblet  dressing  clan."  That  means  giblet  dressing  and  don't 
fool  with  anything  else. 

There  are  other  dressings,  I know.  I know  this  because  I'm  an  "Emeril 
Live"  fan.  I don't  know  if  it  has  something  to  do  with  my  age,  or  if  I 
just  want  something  pleasant  to  watch  before  I go  to  sleep. 

Emeril,  a New  Orleans  master  chef,  has  been  on  this  Thanksgiving  meal 
kick  - "kicking  it  up  several  notches,"  as  he  would  say.  Anyway,  he  made 
this  dressing  using  spinach  and  some  corn  meal  bread.  He  made  the  bread 
first  and  crumbled  it  into  the  dressing.  I couldn't  taste  what  he  made,  of 
course,  but  he  was  putting  together  spinach  and  corn  meal  for  dressing.  It 
sounded  healthy  but  not  very  tasty. 

Emril  does  make  some  strange  dishes,  but  maybe  they  only  are  strange  to 
me.  You  develop  a taste  for  the  foods  that  your  family  cooks.  I know  there 
are  some  Norwegian  foods  I've  come  to  really  like,  especially  the  pastries 
and  there  are  others  that  my  taste  buds  haven't  taken  to.  I am  talking 
about  lutefisk.  My  feelings  about  lutefisk  have  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
it  isn't  prepared  correctly  or  is  underdone.  It's  just  that  lutefisk  is, 
shall  we  say,  an  acquired  taste. 

Over  the  years,  my  sisters  and  I have  done  some  strange  things  with  food 
most  of  them  by  accident.  One  time,  one  of  my  sisters  put  salt  instead  of 
sugar  into  her  piecrust. 

Fried  bread  seems  simple,  but  it  can  be  tricky  to  get  it  just  right.  I 
have  tasted  a lot  of  hard  or  soggy  fried  bread.  And  right  up  there  on  the 
top  of  the  list  of  poor  fried  breads  was  served  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at 
the  opening  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.  I hope  they 
have  improved  since  I had  my  serving. 


Well,  we  are  heading  into  the  holidays  and  feasts  certainly  are  a part 
of  them.  Although  I'm  chuckling  and  snickering  at  some  cooks'  mistakes, 

I'm  reminded  that  the  food  brings  us  together  - and  more  important,  that 
no  matter  how  meager  or  kingly  the  feast,  this  is  a time  to  be  thankful 
for  all  the  good  things  the  Creator  has  provided  for  us. 

Wetikooshkawiitlt,  Ati'Ux  Neeshanu 'tinachitakUX  (which  means  "I  thank 
the  Creator,  the  Chief  up  above"  in  Sahnish.) 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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IGDC  Obtains  $12  Million  Investment  to  Market  Canadian  First  Nations 
Natural  Gas  to  United  States 
November  22,  2004 

San  Francisco  - Indigenous  Global  Development  Corporation  today  announced 
its  second  phase  of  its  purchase  and  transport  of  Cree  Energy,  Ltd., 
Canadian  First  Nation's  natural  gas  from  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

IGDC's  Phase  II  purchase  will  include  additional  sales  and  transport  of 
Canadian  natural  gas  into  the  U.S.  Indigenous  Global  can  purchase  a total 
of  92,700,000  MMBtus  (90  billion  cubic  feet)  of  natural  gas  per  year,  at  a 
discount  to  the  U.S.  spot  market,  for  the  next  25  years  under  their 
contract  with  Cree  Energy.  IGDC  will  sell  the  natural  gas  to  established 
purchasers  and  use  it  to  fuel  its  power  plant  program.  Its  current 
purchase  is  $3  million  of  natural  gas  per  month.  This  will  increase  to  $6 
million  by  the  next  quarter  and  increase  to  $9  million  of  natural  gas  per 
month  within  18  months. 

This  second  phase  catalyst  included  a line  of  credit  up  to  $12  million 
provided  by  a private  fund  that  specializes  in  the  Energy  Industry.  IGDC 
sees  this  first  opportunity  with  the  private  energy  fund  as  being  the 
first  of  many  for  the  IGDC's  Energy  Program.  Projects  under  current 
development  include  the  power  plants  for  base  load  and  peaker 
opportunities,  wind  and  hydropower  projects. 

"We  are  pleased  to  support  solid  and  economically  viable  projects  in 
Indian  Country  that  create  returns  to  our  fund,  as  well  as,  empowering  the 
tribes  through  sustainable  resource  management,"  said  Taylor  Flynn,  a 
Principal  with  the  investment  group.  "We  are  providing  four  million  and  up 
to  12  million  dollars  to  support  the  natural  gas  trading  of  IGDC  and  its 
First  Nations  partners.  We  look  forward  to  reviewing  additional  power 
projects  by  IGDC  and  the  start  of  a mutually  beneficial  relationship." 

"Phase  two  is  a clear  milestone  in  our  relationship  with  the  Canadian 
First  Nations,"  said  Deni  Leonard,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
Indigenous  Global  Development  Corporation.  "This  truly  launches  our 
efforts  to  provide  a model  for  self -management  of  Canadian  First  Nations 
natural  resources  by  Canadian  tribes.  We  are  all  excited  by  the 
possibilities  this  brings  to  the  future  of  Canadian  and  United  States 
Indigenous  trade." 

About  Indigenous  Global  Development  Corporation 
Indigenous  Global  Development  Corporation  (IGDC)  is  the  first  majority 
owned  publicly  traded  Native  American  corporation.  IGDC's  goal  is  to 
provide  strategy,  financial  and  investment  tools  to  deliver  economic 
development,  empowerment  and  financial  self-sufficiency  for  Native 
Americans  across  the  U.S.  and  for  indigenous  people  worldwide.  Investment 


financing,  tribal  energy  creation  and  pharmaceutical  development  for 
Native  American  communities  are  its  primary  tools  to  create  positive 
change  in  Indian  Country.  Its  parent  company  is  United  Native  Depository 
Corporation.  You  can  find  more  information  about  Indigenous  Global  and 
United  Native  Depository  Corporation  at  www.igdcl.com  and  www.undcl.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  dBusinessNews . 
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'Bed  and  breakfast'  system 

Officials  lament  lack  of  money  for  new  jails 
By  Hason  Begay 
Navajo  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Most  convicted  criminals  on  the  Navajo  Nation  do  not  serve 
more  than  a fraction  of  the  sentences  imposed  on  them,  officials  say. 

In  fact,  corrections  administrators  say  that  less  than  five  percent 
serve  a complete  sentence. 

Though  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  individuals  are  convicted  of 
misdemeanor  crimes,  the  Navajo  Nation  Corrections  Department  sees  an 
alarmingly  high  number  of  repeat  offenders  that  administrators  said  could 
be  deterred  if  given  more  financing. 

"The  facilities  are  no  longer  meeting  the  goals  they  were  set  out  to:  To 
deter  crime,"  said  Delores  Greyeyes,  Department  of  Corrections  director. 

Instead,  both  repeat  offenders  and  corrections  staff  half- jokingly  refer 
to  the  Navajo  Reservation's  six  facilities  as  "bed  and  breakfasts,"  she 
said . 

Perpetrators  of  serious  felonies,  including  murders  and  sex  crimes,  are 
usually  handled  in  federal  courts  and  held  in  federal  facilities. 

Greyeyes,  who  has  led  the  department  for  a year,  lays  much  of  the  blame 
on  lack  of  financing.  The  corrections  department  is  allotted  $2.8  million 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  covers  salary  costs,  Greyeyes 
said . 

This  year,  the  Navajo  Nation  paid  about  $517,213  for  operating  costs,  an 
average  amount,  said  Greyeyes,  who  estimated  the  daily  cost  to  house  an 
inmate  at  $65. 

Despite  the  flow  of  inmates  that  go  through  the  tribal  jail  system  - by 
up  to  2,000  people  in  recent  years  Greyeyes  estimated  - funding  has  flat- 
-lined  and  remained  at  the  same  level  for  the  past  several  years,  leading 
to  limited  staffing  and  almost  no  rehabilitation  programs. 

This  is  common  amongst  American  Indian  jails,  according  to  a report  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  The 
report  detailed  the  conditions  at  14  reservation  jails,  many  in  the 
Southwestern  United  States,  including  the  Flopi,  Zuni  and  San  Carlos  Apache 
reservations . 

Among  those  sites  the  jails  in  Shiprock  and  Tohatchi  each  logged  the 
highest  number  of  suicide  attempts  - seven  and  six,  respectively  - than 
any  other  facility  in  the  last  three  years.  In  total,  the  Shiprock  jail 
logged  the  highest  total  of  serious  incidents,  10,  including  a death  by 
suicide  and  two  escapes. 

The  report  detailed  a 2001  incident  when  an  individual  detained  in  the 
Shiprock  facility  attempted  to  hang  himself  seven  times  using  articles  of 
clothing  and  towels  left  in  the  cell.  As  a result,  the  detention  officer 
on  duty  took  away  each  item  the  inmate  tried  to  use  in  each  attempt  "until 
the  inmate  remained  in  his  cell  without  any  clothing  or  towels,"  the 
report  states. 

During  her  year  leading  the  Department  of  Corrections,  Greyeyes  said  she 


has  focused  on  officer  training.  The  department  employees  about  130 
officers  and  has  sent  15  to  Artesia,  N.M.  for  mandatory  basic  training  in 
the  last  year  increasing  the  percentage  of  certified  officers  to  90 
percent.  Most  of  the  remaining  officers  and  new  hires  and  are  expected  to 
be  sent  to  training  in  January,  Greyeyes  said. 

"In  Tohatchi,  there  were  not  a lot  of  officers  who  were  certified/' 
Greyeyes  said. 

The  Inspector  General  report  stated  that  officer  training  is 
"inconsistent  and  unpredictable"  in  Indian  jails.  "The  majority  of  the 
detention  officers  at  the  sites  we  visited  have  yet  to  attend  mandatory 
basic  training/'  the  report  states. 

On  the  Navajo  Nation,  the  lack  of  jail  space  is  one  of  the  biggest 
concerns . 

Among  the  crimes  committed  by  criminals  in  Navajo  Nation  facilities  are 
petty  theft,  child  neglect/abuse,  and  domestic  violence,  depending  on  the 
severity  of  the  incident.  Average  jail  sentences  range  from  six  months  to 
a year.  In  all,  tribal  facilities  can  hold  up  to  103  inmates  on  a long- 
term basis,  but  with  limited  space,  most,  if  not  all,  inmates  are  rushed 
out  of  the  jails  to  make  room  for  others. 

"There  are  a lot  of  individuals  out  there  who  are  dangerous  and  should 
be  behind  bars,"  Greyeyes  said. 

For  instance,  Ophelia  Begay,  a detention  officer  and  training  specialist 
coordinator,  said,  barring  any  serious  incidents,  a convicted  criminal 
sentenced  to  six  months  might  serve  one  month  before  detention  staff  begin 
to  initiate  parole  proceedings. 

"Nobody  is  completing  their  full  sentence,"  Greyeyes  said  flatly.  "They 
won't  be  unless  the  conditions  are  improved  with  more  space  and  better 
facilities . " 

In  October,  a member  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
toured  two  Navajo  jail  sites.  Tribal  administrators  hope  the  visit  will 
help  focus  more  attention  and  eventually  federal  funding,  to  the 
reservation . 

Ultimately,  Greyeyes  would  like  to  see  all  six  of  the  department's 
facilities  replaced  with  new  buildings  as  opposed  to  constructing  one 
central  jail  that  would  serve  the  entire  reservation.  The  separate 
facilities  serving  each  major  community  better  fits  into  the 
rehabilitation  portion  of  the  corrections  department,  she  said. 

"We  want  to  keep  the  individual  close  to  their  community,"  she  said.  "We 
want  to  focus  on  local  community  needs." 

For  instance,  Greyeyes  would  like  to  implement  rehabilitation  programs 
like  traditional  services,  as  well  as  public  service  programs,  where 
inmates  would  perform  work  outside  the  jail. 

"Rather  than  getting  a free  bed  and  breakfast,  they  would  be  providing  a 
service,"  Greyeyes  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Navajo  Times  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Violent  crime  a way  of  life  in  Indian  Country 
By  BECKY  SHAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
November  28,  2004 

Recent  federal  reports  show  that  people  in  Indian  Country  are  about  twice 
as  likely  to  become  victims  of  crime,  especially  violent  crime,  as  those 
outside  tribal  boundaries. 

Indian  Country  statistics  on  violent  crime  have  been  steady  for  more 
than  a decade,  while  violent  crime  in  other  areas  of  the  nation  has 
declined . 


Violence  in  Indian  Country  often  is  considered  just  a way  of  life,  said 
Jacklyn  Littlebird,  coordinator  of  the  Crow  Victims  Assistance  Program. 
"It's  so  normal  to  them,  they  just  live  it,"  she  said. 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  reported  that  in  2000,  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  experienced  violence  at  about  one-third  again 
as  great  a rate  than  the  country  as  a whole.  According  to  the  same  set  of 
statistics,  aggravated  assault  among  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
in  2000  was  roughly  twice  that  of  the  country  as  a whole. 

Indian  Country  crime  numbers  have  dropped  slightly  from  the  mid-1990s, 
when  then  U.S.  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  said  high  crime  rates  created 
"a  public  safety  crisis  in  Indian  Country."  Indian  Health  Service  studies 
showed  that  the  American  Indian  rate  of  homicide  in  the  mid  '90s  was  63 
percent  greater  than  the  figure  for  all  races  combined  and  178  percent 
greater  than  for  whites. 

Matthew  Pryor,  agent  in  charge  of  law  enforcement  for  the  BIA's  six- 
state  district  that  includes  Montana,  said  a major  part  of  the  crime 
problem  is  that  there  simply  aren't  enough  officers  and  investigators. 

Few  officers  working  large  territories  can  only  react  to  crime  rather 
than  work  to  prevent  it,  Pryor  said. 

Here  are  updates  on  some  American  Indian  homicides  in  the  area  reported 
recently  in  The  Billings  Gazette. 

VICTIM:  William  Alvin  Wick,  43,  of  Busby 
SUSPECT:  Orville  David  Morrison,  26,  of  Busby 

CRIME:  Wick  died  Oct.  3 of  a shotgun  wound  to  the  head  while  he  and  two 
women  were  at  Morrison's  father's  house  near  Busby  getting  spare  parts  for 
a car. 

PROSECUTION:  Morrison  was  arrested  Oct.  13.  On  Oct.  22,  Morrison  pleaded 
not  guilty  in  federal  court  to  second-degree  murder,  using  a firearm  during 
a crime  of  violence  and  being  a felon  in  possession  of  a firearm.  He  is 
being  held  without  bond;  no  trial  date  has  been  set. 

VICTIM:  Paul  Dexter  Morning  Jr.,  17,  of  Crow  Agency 
SUSPECT:  Mitchell  Chandler,  22,  of  Crow  Agency 

CRIME:  Morning,  a senior  at  Skyview  High  School  in  Billings,  was  stabbed  to 
death  at  a party  near  Dunmore,  along  the  Little  Bighorn  River,  early  May  27 
PROSECUTION:  Chandler  pleaded  not  guilty  Aug.  30  in  federal  court  to 
second-degree  murder. 

VICTIMS:  Wayne  Evan  Not  Afraid,  26,  killed;  Floyd  Daniel  Grant,  25,  injured 
SUSPECTS:  Vincent  "Vinny"  Whiteman,  14,  of  Lame  Deer  and  Detrich 
Shoulderblade,  21,  of  Lame  Deer 

CRIME:  Not  Afraid  was  beaten  to  death  with  a baseball  bat  and  Grant 
suffered  severe  head  injuries  in  the  attack  Feb.  6 outside  a trailer  house 
in  Hardin. 

PROSECUTION:  Whiteman  was  arrested  March  2 in  Lame  Deer.  Shoulderblade  was 
arrested  there  March  18.  Whiteman,  who  turned  14  on  Feb.  26,  is  charged  as 
an  adult  in  Big  Horn  County  District  Court  and  pleaded  not  guilty  on 
March  4 to  deliberate  homicide  and  aggravated  assault.  The  transfer  of  his 
case  to  adult  court  was  appealed  to  the  Montana  Supreme  Court.  He  is  being 
held  on  $1  million  bond  in  Billings.  Shoulderblade  pleaded  not  guilty 
April  6 to  deliberate  homicide  and  aggravated  assault.  He  is  being  held  on 
$1  million  bond  in  Big  Horn  County.  Shoulderblade ' s trial  is  scheduled 
March  21,  2005.  Investigators  have  said  they  believe  the  attack  stemmed  in 
part  from  a longstanding  family  feud  involving  the  slaying  of  Franklin 
Whiteman  Sr.  in  Hardin  in  2001. 

VICTIM:  Emerson  Ira  Pickett,  30,  of  Garryowen 
SUSPECT:  Quinton  Birdinground  Jr.,  24,  of  Crow  Agency 

CRIME:  Birdinground  fatally  shot  Pickett,  an  uncle,  on  Feb.  8,  2003,  during 
a three-way  struggle  after  he  found  him  with  his  estranged  girlfriend  at  a 
house  on  the  Crow  Reservation. 

PROSECUTION:  Birdinground  was  convicted  in  federal  court  on  Dec.  18,  2003, 
of  second-degree  murder,  assault  resulting  in  serious  bodily  injury  and  use 


of  a firearm  in  a crime  of  violence.  He  was  sentenced  in  March  to  24  years 
in  federal  prison. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Billings  Gazette. 
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Awaiting  justice:  'A  brutal,  brutal  crime' 

Story  by  GREG  TUTTLE  and  MIKE  STARK 
Photos  by  l AMES  WOODCOCK 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
November  28,  2004 

HARDIN  - A storm  rolled  in  a few  days  before  Thanksgiving  last  year, 
dropping  temperatures  into  the  teens  and  leaving  behind  several  inches  of 
snow. 

On  a lonely  stretch  of  County  Road  50A  south  of  Hardin,  the  snow  hid  one 
of  the  most  violent  crimes  in  recent  years  in  Big  Horn  County. 

Two  friends,  Koren  Diebert,  26,  and  LaFonda  Big  Leggins,  23,  were 
bludgeoned  to  death  with  a tire  jack  and  their  bodies  dumped  in  a ditch. 
Family  members  were  urged  not  to  view  the  bodies;  their  faces  had  been 
obliterated . 

"This  was  a brutal,  brutal  crime,"  said  Terry  Bullis,  Big  Horn  County 
coroner. 

It  has  been  a year  since  the  bodies  of  the  young  women  were  found  frozen 
in  the  snow  last  Thanksgiving. 

Since  then,  three  Hardin  brothers  identified  as  suspects  in  the  murders 
have  been  in  and  out  of  custody,  and  no  one  has  been  charged. 

There  is  controversy,  criticism  and  frustration  among  those  close  to  the 
case.  In  Hardin  and  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  the  unsolved  murders  have 
opened  new  wounds  over  old  scars. 

Frightened  and  angry  family  members  wonder  if  they'll  ever  see  justice. 

"We're  not  giving  up,"  said  Koren ' s mother,  Naomi  Costa.  "I  want  some 
kind  of  justice  for  my  daughter." 

The  top  Crow  tribal  official  says  the  case  has  exposed  racism  toward 
American  Indians  by  the  federal  authorities  responsible  for  solving 
violent  crimes  on  the  reservation.  It's  not  the  only  case,  he  said,  that 
has  failed  to  receive  enough  attention  from  federal  law  enforcement. 

"It's  just  blatant,  blatant  racism  on  their  part,"  said  Crow  Tribal 
Chairman  Carl  Venne.  "There's  no  other  way  to  explain  it." 

Federal  authorities  who  have  jurisdiction  in  the  case  say  they  are 
frustrated,  too.  Rumors  that  the  double  homicide  investigation  was  bungled 
or  not  taken  seriously  are  countered  with  angry  denial. 

The  former  top  FBI  agent  in  Billings  said  the  murder  investigation  has 
been  and  remains  a priority  for  the  agency  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  which  shares  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 

Dan  Vierthaler,  who  recently  stepped  down  as  the  FBI's  agent  in  charge 
for  Eastern  Montana,  called  the  accusation  of  racism  offensive. 

"It  is  a real  slap  in  the  face,"  said  Vierthaler,  who  remains  a special 
agent  in  Billings.  "When  you  work  that  hard  ...  to  be  told  you  don't  care 
or  worse  yet,  you're  racist,  it's  not  true." 

The  case  has  also  strained  relations  between  the  local  and  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  that  are  forced  to  work  together  investigating  crimes 
that  cross  state,  federal  and  reservation  boundaries. 

"I  think  it's  really  soured  both  sides,"  said  Big  Horn  County  Sheriff  T. 
Larson  Medicinehorse.  "I  think  law  enforcement  agencies  that  work  here,  we 
need  to  get  together  and  visit  and  iron  out  our  differences." 

Frustration  over  the  case  led  to  a protest  in  Billings  last  week  in 
which  about  300  Crow  tribal  members  converged  on  the  offices  of  the  U.S. 
attorney  and  FBI.  Tribal  members  vowed  to  continue  pressing  the  federal 


government  for  progress  in  the  murder  case. 

The  day  after  the  protest,  U.S.  Attorney  Bill  Mercer  said  the  decision 
to  file  charges  in  the  double  murder  will  be  made  only  when  the 
investigation  is  complete  and  prosecutors  are  prepared  to  convince  a jury 
beyond  a reasonable  doubt. 

"I  certainly  don't  want  people  to  believe  these  things  are  tied  to  a 
timeline,"  Mercer  said.  "What  they're  tied  to  is  completeness  and 
thoroughness . " 

As  the  investigation  and  the  controversy  continue,  Koren's  mother  tries 
to  stay  busy  raising  her  granddaughter,  Brooke,  who  was  7 years  old  when 
her  mother  was  murdered. 

"Not  a day  goes  by  when  she  doesn't  cry  for  her  mom,"  Naomi  Costa  said. 

Koren  Nola  Diebert  was  born  March  22,  1977,  at  Crow  Agency,  the  youngest 
of  five  children. 

When  she  was  3 and  her  brother,  lethro,  was  5,  the  two  left  their 
mother's  home  in  Crow  Agency  to  live  with  their  father  outside  Great  Falls, 
lethro  said  his  father,  Richard  Diebert,  who  is  not  Indian,  was  an 
abusive  alcoholic.  But  lethro  said  his  father  loved  his  children, 
especially  Koren. 

In  elementary  school,  Koren  was  quick  to  make  friends  and  fond  of 
teasing  her  older  brother.  She  loved  animals,  especially  ones  down  on 
their  luck. 

"She'd  go  around  town  and  take  in  all  the  stray  puppies,"  her  mother 
said.  "Sometimes  people  would  get  mad  and  come  looking  for  their  puppies." 

Koren  and  lethro  also  learned  about  prejudice  at  a young  age.  As  the 
only  Indian  kids  in  their  small,  rural  school,  lethro  said,  they  were 
often  picked  on  by  the  other  children. 

"But  I was  more  sensitive  to  that  than  she  was,"  he  said. 

In  the  summers,  Koren  and  lethro  returned  to  Crow  Agency  to  be  with 
friends  and  family.  Her  ties  to  the  reservation  remained  strong  despite 
her  split  family  and  mixed  heritage. 

At  16,  Koren  moved  out  of  her  dad's  house  and  attended  St.  Labre  Indian 
School  in  Ashland.  After  two  years,  she  got  pregnant,  dropped  out  and  had 
a baby  girl. 

She  moved  in  with  her  mother  when  she  was  18,  and  soon  had  another 
daughter . 

In  time,  hope  stirred  in  Koren  to  turn  her  life  around. 

"She  was  trying  to  make  a good  living  ...  but  it's  hard  to  do  in  Hardin, 

" Naomi  said. 

As  she  reached  her  mid-20s,  Koren  decided  to  turn  her  love  for  animals 
into  a career.  She  planned  to  move  to  Billings  where  she  could  learn  to  be 
a veterinary  assistant. 

Her  friend,  LaFonda,  wanted  a chance  for  something  new,  too. 

LaFonda  Rose  Big  Leggins  was  born  in  Wolf  Point  on  Sept.  23,  1980.  Her 
mother  was  an  alcoholic  and  her  father  wasn't  around,  so  when  LaFonda  was 
4 months  old,  she  was  placed  in  the  foster  care  of  Gilbert  and  Marion 
Miller. 

"She  was  my  little  girl,"  Marion  Miller  said. 

Over  the  next  two  decades,  LaFonda  had  five  sets  of  foster  parents  in 
Wolf  Point  and  Billings. 

"She  was  a happy,  cheerful  girl,  always  smiling,"  Miller  said.  "She  just 
played  with  her  little  friends,  what  little  girls  do,  and  went  fishing  and 
camping  with  us  on  our  vacations." 

LaFonda  attended  elementary  school  in  Wolf  Point  and  moved  to  Billings 
when  she  was  9 or  10  years  old.  Miller  said. 

The  Millers  kept  in  contact  with  Lafonda,  talking  on  the  phone  about 
once  a month  and  taking  her  shopping  when  they  visited  Billings.  Lafonda 
returned  to  Wolf  Point  three  years  ago  and  spent  a few  months 
reconnecting  with  friends  and  family. 

"She  was  still  cheerful  but  she  was  different,"  Miller  said. 

LaFonda's  mother  died  at  age  37  at  a care  center  in  Poplar  in  December 
2002.  In  March  of  that  year,  LaFonda  became  a suspect  in  a hit-and-run 
accident  in  Lockwood  that  seriously  injured  a pedestrian.  She  denied  that 
she  was  driving  when  the  car  hit  the  woman  but  refused  to  say  who  may 


have  been  driving  her  car.  She  spent  20  days  in  jail  for  not  having 
insurance  on  the  car. 

Koren  and  LaFonda  liked  to  party,  friends  and  family  said.  Autopsy 
results  showed  that  both  women  were  intoxicated  when  they  were  killed. 

LaFonda  and  Koren  rented  a small  house  together.  They  hung  out  with  a 
crowd  at  a Flardin  tavern  and  pool  hall  called  the  Corner  Pocket. 

The  women's  friendship  was  a natural  pairing  of  opposites:  LaFonda  was 
small  and  scrappy  with  a quick  wit  and  sharp  tongue.  Koren  was  large  and 
affable  with  an  easy  laugh  and  a preference  for  the  underdog. 

In  the  fall  of  2003,  the  friends  had  made  a plan  to  leave  their  life  in 
Hardin  behind.  They  would  move  to  an  apartment  in  Billings  and  Koren  would 
attend  veterinary  classes.  LaFonda  would  join  the  lob  Corps. 

"The  last  time  I talked  to  her  was  the  5th  of  November,"  said  Miller, 
LaFonda' s first  foster  mother.  "She  was  telling  me  how  excited  she  was  to 
move  to  Billings." 

A friend  had  agreed  to  drive  the  two  women  to  Billings  on  Nov.  19  to 
find  a place  to  live. 

LaFonda  and  Koren  never  showed  up. 

*** 

Big  Horn  County  Sheriff's  Detective  Harvey  Dalton  was  called  a few  days 
after  Koren  and  LaFonda  missed  their  ride. 

He  sensed  this  was  more  than  a missing  persons  case. 

"I  knew  there  was  something  very,  very  wrong  with  these  women,"  Dalton 
said.  "I  would  have  been  very  amazed  if  the  girls  had  been  found  alive." 

Koren 's  family  was  relieved  that  someone  was  taking  the  disappearance 
seriously.  Koren ' s mother  had  tearfully  tried  to  report  her  daughter 
missing  three  times  within  two  days  at  the  BIA  office  in  Crow  Agency. 

"She  was  worried,  she  was  frightened,  she  was  exasperated,"  Dalton 
recalled.  "She  was  afraid  the  tribal  cops  weren't  doing  anything." 

Dalton's  first  task  was  to  chase  down  the  origin  of  a rumor:  The  two 
women  had  been  taken  to  a party  spot  south  of  Hardin  and  beaten  to  death. 
The  rumor  led  Dalton  to  someone  connected  to  the  three  Hardin  brothers, 
Eugene,  Moses  and  Randy  Rising  Sun. 

The  person  said  one  of  the  brothers  told  how  the  women  were  killed  and 
where  the  bodies  were  dumped.  Dalton  believed  the  informant,  who  gave  a 
taped  statement,  and  began  building  a list  of  people  to  talk  with. 

One  of  Dalton's  first  calls  was  to  Bob  Pease,  a veteran  investigator 
with  the  BIA. 

"I  told  him  when  he  walked  in,  'We've  got  some  dead  girls, ' " Dalton 
said . 

Pease  listened  to  the  informant's  statement  and  agreed. 

The  story  that  emerged  put  Koren  and  LaFonda  with  the  Rising  Sun 
brothers  early  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  19.  No  one  had  seen  them  since. 

Earlier  that  evening,  the  five  were  at  the  Corner  Pocket.  The  Rising 
Suns  left  after  a confrontation  at  the  bar.  It's  unclear  whether  Koren  and 
LaFonda  left  with  the  brothers  or  met  up  with  them  later,  but  all  five 
ended  up  at  a house  party  in  Hardin. 

They  left  together  at  ab  out  2 a.m.  and  drove  south  of  town  to  a remote 
area  on  the  reservation  known  as  Pussy  Pond,  investigators  were  told. 

Pease,  Dalton  and  two  other  officers  went  to  the  pond,  which  is  five 
miles  off  Highway  313  on  Road  50A,  not  far  from  the  Bighorn  River. 

It  was  late  in  the  day,  though,  when  the  officers  arrived.  They  didn't 
find  anything  suspicious,  but  decided  a more  thorough  search  was  warranted. 

On  Nov.  26,  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  about  50  people,  including 
members  of  Koren ' s family,  converged  on  the  area  surrounding  the  pond  to 
look  for  the  missing  women.  The  snowstorm  had  passed,  but  it  remained 
bitter  cold.  Divers  from  Casper,  Wyo.,  broke  through  the  ice  and  searched 
most  of  the  two-acre  pond. 

Amid  snowdrifts  and  with  temperatures  in  the  teens,  the  search  was  ended 
midafternoon.  Pease,  Dalton  and  others  on  the  search  prepared  to  return 
the  next  day. 

At  about  8:30  a.m.  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  an  off-duty  BIA  employee  on  his 
way  to  rejoin  the  search  spotted  clothing  protruding  through  the  snow  in  a 
roadside  ditch  about  a mile  from  the  pond.  He  called  Pease. 


Word  of  the  discovery  spread  quickly  and  the  search  was  called  off. 

As  the  area  was  cordoned  off,  Naomi  Costa  and  her  sister,  Jessica,  were 
stopped  by  an  officer  a few  miles  away. 

Venne,  the  tribal  chairman,  who  was  helping  in  the  search,  met  them  at  a 
cattle  guard.  He  hugged  Naomi  Costa  and  told  her  she  should  go  no  farther. 

"You  probably  want  to  remember  her  as  the  last  time  you  saw  her,"  Venne 
said . 
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As  recently  as  July  of  this  year,  there  was  a national  uproar  over  a 
published  federal  investigation  of  BIA  detention  facilities.  It 
deplored  the  condition  of  the  74  facilities  that  were  inspected  and  the 
"laissez-faire"  attitude  of  BIA  officials.  Numerous  deaths,  both  from 
suicide  and  other  causes,  were  attributed  to  jail  conditions,  including 
lack  of  sufficient  supervision.  The  tragic  death  of  a young  girl  in  a 
"drunk  cell"  at  a boarding  school  in  Washington  state  is  still  mentioned 
in  the  news  occasionally.  And  still,  this  week's  story  shows  that 
preventable  deaths  continue  in  BIA  jails.  What  more  incentive  is 
needed  to  spur  BIA  and  tribal  officials  to  run  responsible  detention 
facilities? 


Woman  dies  in  tribal  jail 
Associated  Press 

SPOKANE,  Wash.  - Federal  officials  are  investigating  the  death  of  a 
27-year-old  woman  in  a U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  jail  cell  on  the 
Spokane  Indian  Reservation. 

Misty  E.  Ford,  who  was  receiving  medical  treatment  for  a heart  and  lung 
condition,  complained  of  chest  pains  the  day  before  she  was  found  dead, 
family  members  say. 

An  ambulance  crew  was  summoned  to  the  jail  but  didn't  treat  the  inmate, 
concluding  "she  was  faking  it,"  family  members  contend. 

Ford,  a former  resident  of  the  Rocky  Boys  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana, 
was  found  dead  Nov.  14. 

The  FBI,  which  investigates  deaths  on  Indian  reservations,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  both  looking  into  circumstances  surrounding 
Ford's  death,  authorities  said.  BIA  officials  who  supervise  the  jail 
said  they  couldn't  discuss  the  investigation. 

The  victim's  fiance,  Steve  Andrews,  said  Friday  that  he  had  visited  his 
girlfriend  for  the  15  minutes  allowed  at  the  jail  in  Wellpinit  the  day 
before  she  died. 

"She  said,  'There's  something  wrong.  I know  my  body.  I need  to  go  to  the 
hospital,'  " Andrews  said. 

Misty  Ford's  sister,  Randi  Ford,  and  their  mother,  Ethel  "Vonnie"  Ford, 
also  visited  her  that  day  and  tried  to  convince  the  jail  staff  that  she 
needed  treatment. 

Misty  Ford  was  arrested  by  tribal  police  in  early  August  on  charges  of 
attempting  to  elude  an  officer  and  driving  under  the  influence.  In 
tribal  court,  she  was  sentenced  to  seven  months  in  jail,  to  be  followed 
by  two  months  of  substance  abuse  treatment. 

On  at  least  two  other  occasions  since  she  landed  in  jail  in  early 
August,  Misty  Ford  had  been  taken  by  ambulance  from  the  BIA  jail  in 
Wellpinit  to  the  emergency  room  at  Deaconess  Medical  Center  in  Spokane. 

Andrews  said  Ford  was  suffering  from  pulmonary  hypertension,  a disease 
that  prevents  oxygen  from  traveling  from  the  lungs  to  the  bloodstream. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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OCTOBER  is  the  month  that  seems 
All  woven  with  midsummer  dreams; 

She  brings  for  us  the  golden  days 
That  fill  the  air  with  smoky  haze. 

Now  half  the  birds  forget  to  sing 
And  half  of  them  have  taken  wing. 

Before  their  pathway  shall  be  lost 
Beneath  the  gossamer  of  frost; 

Now  one  by  one  the  gay  leaves  fly 
Zig-zag  across  the  yellow  sky; 

They  rustle  here,  they  flutter  there. 
Until  the  bough  hangs  chill  and  bare. 


IF  INDIANS  ARE  STRONG  IN  BATTLE,  HOW 
ABOUT  THIS  KIND  OF  BATTLE? 


A Great  Man  and  His  Fight  With  a Cigar. 

Why  did  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  cut  out  of  an  exchange  these  words 
about  Chauncey  M.  Depew? 

Why  did  he  keep  them  so  long  in  his  vest  pocket? 

After  hearing  the  strong  words  from  Captain  last  Saturday  evening  at 
English  Speaking  - strong  words  against  the  habit  of  using  the  harmful 
weed,  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  knew  EXACTLY  why  he  had  cared  so 
tenderly  for  this  bit  of  experience. 

The  story  was  made  to  FIT  RIGHT  ON  to  those  earnest  and  TRUE  words  we 
heard  from  the  captain. 

Read  it  and  see  if  it  fits! 

Every  one  knows  that  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  is  a great  orator  and  a 
Railroad  president  and  a very  popular  president  and  a very  popular 
gentleman : 

HE  says: 

"I  used  to  smoke. 

I became  worn  out. 

I didn't  know  what  was  the  matter  with  me  and  physicians  that  I applied 
to  did  not  mention  tobacco. 

I used  to  go  to  bed  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  wake  at  five 
or  six. 

I had  no  appetite. 

I was  in  the  habit  of  smoking  at  my  desk  and  thought  that  I derived 
material  assistance  in  my  work  from  it. 

After  a time  I found  that  I couldn't  do  any  work  without  tobacco. 

I also  found  that  I was  incapable  of  doing  any  GREAT  AMOUNT  of  work. 

My  power  of  concentration  was  greatly  weakened,  and  I could  not  think 
well  without  a lighted  cigar  in  my  mouth. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  without  this  power  of  concentration  a 
man  is  incapable  of  doing  many  things. 

It  is  this  which  enables  him  to  attend  to  various  and  multifarious 


affairs;  to  drop  one  absolutely,  and  take  up  another  and  give  it  full 
attention . 

One  day  I bought  a cigar  and  was  puffing  it  with  a feeling  of 
pleasure  which  is  only  possible  to  the  devotee. 

I smoked  only  a few  inches,  and  then  I took  it  out  of  my  mouth  and 
looked  at  it. 

I said  to  it: 

'My  friend  and  bosom  companion,  you  have  always  been  dearer  to  me 
than  gold  or  woman. 

To  you  I have  ever  been  devoted,  yet  you  are  the  cause  of  all  my  ills. 

You  have  played  me  false.  The  time  has  come  that  we  must  part.  ' 

I gazed  sad  and  longingly  at  the  cigar,  then  threw  it  into  the  street. 

I had  become  convinced  that  tobacco  was  ruining  me. 

For  three  months  thereafter  I underwent  the  most  awful  agony. 


(Continued  on  the  fourth  page.) 
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BY  INDIAN  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 
EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance, 
so  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the  paper  from  the 
Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


The  farmer  kills  the  tobacco-worm  and  the  tobacco  kills  the  farmer.  -Ex. 


A club  of  twenty  subscriptions  has  been  received  from  Mrs.  loshua 
Given,  now  at  Madison,  Conn. 


Word  has  been  received  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  arrived  safely  at 
their  new  post  of  duty,  the  Seneca  Indian  School. 


The  answer  to  last  week's  Bible  Puzzle  is  in  reply  to  the  clergyman: 
"The  idea,  doctor,  that  you  should  forget  that  the  children  that  Herod 
killed  were  all  boys." 


We  gain  by  the  Doylestown  *Intelligencer, * the  sad  news  that  the  man 
with  whom  Stanley  Edge  lived  last  summer  dropped  dead  at  his  home,  last 
week. 


Miss  Coats  has  been  advanced  to  the  principalship  of  the  High  School, 
at  Corny,  Pa.  She  says  in  a recent  letter,  "One  month  has  passed  and  it 
has  been  as  pleasant  a month  as  any  I ever  passed  in  a school  room." 

Miss  Coats  still  keeps  an  interest  in  Carlisle  where  she  taught  with  us 
for  a while. 


The  Carlisle  Indian  School  Band  stands  thus  with  Dennison  Wheelock, 
as  leader:  1.  lames  Wheelock,  Eb  Clarinet;  2.  Thomas  Suckley,  1st  Bb 
Clarinet;  3.  Hiram  Bailey,  2nd  Bb  Clarinet;  4.  Andrew  Young,  Piccolo;  5. 


Edwin  Schanadore,  Solo  Cornet;  6.  Dennison  Wheelock,  Solo  Cornet;  7. 
Peter  Cornelius,  1st  Bb  Cornet;  8.  Harvey  Warner,  1st  Bb  Cornet;  9. 
William  Beaulieu,  2nd  Bb  Cornet;  10.  Harry  Kohpay,  2nd  Bb  Cornet;  11. 
Joseph  Morrison,  3rd  Bb  Cornet;  12.  David  Abraham,  Solo  Eb  Alto;  13. 
Thomas  Metoxen,  1st  Eb  Alto;  14.  Joseph  Martinez,  2nd  Eb  Alto;  15. 
Malpass  Cloud,  1st  Tenor;  16.  Paul  Lovejoy,  2nd  Tenor;  17.  William 
Baird,  Euphonium;  18.  Reuben  Wolf,  1st  Eb  Tuba;  19.  Hugh  E.  James,  2nd 
Eb  Tuba;  20.  Jos.  B.  Harris,  Snare  Drum;  21.  Jamison  Schanadore,  Bass 
Drum;  22.  Joseph  Hamilton,  Cymbals;  23.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Drum-Major. 
The  members  of  the  Band  are  from  nine  different  tribes. 

So  Afraid  of  An  Indian. 

A member  of  a certain  church  not  far  distant  asked  his  rector  to 
apply  for  an  Indian  boy  to  work  in  his  harness  shop.  The  clergymen  wrote 
to  the  office  and  a favorable  response  was  given,  on  the  receipt  of 
which  he  says: 

"Your  favorable  response  to  my  letter  was  received.  I hastened  with 
it  to  the  man  that  requested  me  to  write  you.  I saw  at  once  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  I ascribed  it  to  the  influence  of  those  who  associated 
with  the  name  Indian,  a wild  man  covered  with  warpaint  and  decorated 
with  feathers.  I was  surprised  when  I saw  the  man  really  did  not  want  to 
take  the  boy  and  yet  did  not  know  how  to  keep  from  doing  so."  Too  bad! 

We  invited  the  man  to  come  and  examine  some  specimens  of  hand-made 
harness  made  by  our  boys.  Maybe  he  would  change  his  mind  again,  and  be 
willing  to  pay  good  wages  for  an  Indian  hand. 


The  Y.M.C.A.  course  for  the  winter  is  exceptionally  good.  A chance  to 
see  some  of  the  finest  musicians  and  stage  artists  in  the  world,  at  such 
a low  rate  of  admission  is  very  rare.  For  this  class  of  entertainment  in 
a large  city  a single  ticket  would  cost  at  least  a dollar  but  through 
the  Y.M.C.A.  we  get  the  benefit  of  five  first  class  performances  for 
$1.50  or  for  thirty  cents  a ticket.  Of  Course  for  reserved  seats  we  have 
to  pay  a little  more. 


The  "Whatsoever  Circle"  of  King's  Daughters  is  to  meet  every  Saturday 
evening  before  English  Speaking  for  Bible  Study,  which  they  are  entering 
upon  with  great  interest.  The  Circle  "Sunshine  Scatterers"  held  a 
meeting  on  Saturday  evening  to  plan  the  making  of  some  pretty  things 
with  a view  to  possible  purchasers  about  Christmas  time,  to  give  them  a 
purse  from  which  to  draw  for  those  poorer  than  themselves. 


"Pepper  now-a-days  is  half  peas,"  said  one  at  the  teachers ' club  table 
the  other  day. 

"Well,  I thought  something  was  the  matter  with  it,"  said  another  to 
help  the  joke  along.  "Of  course  it  is  half  p's"  replied  a wise  one, 
"p-e-p  (pep)  p-e-r-(per)  pepper,"  and  half  the  others  called  for  a fan, 
while  some  jingled  their  knives  in  the  absence  of  chestnut  bells. 


A letter  from  Mojave  City,  Arizona,  contains  price  of  subscription  of 
HELPER  and  *Red  Man,*  and  says:  "We  have  a flourishing  school  for  the 
'red  children'  with  S.M.  McCowan,  as  superintendent." 


Nicholas  Ruleau  has  taken  Wallace  Charging  Shield's  place  at  the  Pine 
Ridge  Agency  Boarding  School,  as  Assistant  Disciplinarian.  Wallace  was 
obliged  to  vacate  on  account  of  ill  health. 


The  Phila.  *Press*  says  it  doesn't  take  much  effort  for  a man  to  do 
right  if  he  WANTS  to  do  it,  and  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  always  found 
that  to  be  the  case  with  himself. 


"I  don't  think  I can  get  along  without  the  HELPER,  although  I have  a 
good  many  other  papers,  but  this  is  the  one  I most  admire." 

-[SUBSCRIBER. 
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Exhibition  tonight. 

If  a boy  or  girl  makes  a funny  bow,  don't  laughj  you  might  hurt  his 
or  her  feelings. 

The  walnut  trees  have  shed  all  their  leaves. 

Wonder  what  girl  always  talks  during  roll  call. 

The  girls  formed  in  line  for  inspection  out  of  doors,  Sunday  morning. 

Miss  Rote  left  us  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  the  very  clouds  wept  copiously. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  hopes  that  the  Harrisburg  fever  is  not 
dangerous . 

The  girls  are  now  occupying  the  rooms  in  the  new  west  wing  of  the 
girls'  quarters. 

Mrs.  Campbell  took  part  in  the  concert  given  at  the  Reformed  Church, 
last  night. 

The  re-organization  of  the  base-ball  clubs  has  been  due  to  the 
arrival  of  good  players  from  farms. 

It  was  a sorry  game  on  Saturday  for  the  Red  Men.  The  Regulars  beat 
them  by  a score  of  thirty  to  one. 

There  are  a very  few  vacant  seats  in  the  school-rooms  at  study  hour 
since  our  country  girls  have  come  in. 

The  tables  at  the  teachers'  club  were  decorated  this  week  by  flowers 
from  the  garden  of  our  friend  Miss  Edge,  of  Downingtown. 

Harry  Kohpay  has  returned  from  Osage  Agency,  I.T.,  bringing  with  him 
four  boys.  Among  them  is  Frank  Penn,  an  old  pupil. 

The  Misses  Michener  of  Parkersburg,  Chester  County  visited  the  school 
this  week.  One  of  the  ladies  was  Miss  Nana's  teacher  in  Atlanta  a year 
or  so  ago. 

There  must  have  been  a taffy-pull  somewhere,  from  the  odor  that  was 
wafted  on  one  of  the  breezes  that  swept  by  the  band-stand  the  other  evening. 

Susan  King,  Chippewa,  was  laid  away  in  her  last  resting  place  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Her  casket  was  prettily  decorated  with  flowers  from 
the  hands  of  her  friends. 

Mrs.  Barrows  of  the  *Christian  Register,*  a woman  with  a very  large 
heart  ever  ready  for  good  works,  a correspondent  of  several  leading 
papers  and  one  of  the  most  expert  stenographic  reporters  in  the  country, 
spent  Friday  night  with  us. 

The  girls  extend  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Richard  Lippencott, 
of  Rancocas,  N.D.,  for  a large  number  of  periodicals  sent  to  their  new 
reading  room,  and  to  Miss  Sallie  Howell,  for  a beautiful  book  entitled, 

"Our  Dumb  Animals." 

Miss  Dittes,  who  has  charge  of  the  girls,  thinks  the  patrons  with 
whom  the  country  girls  have  lived  this  summer,  deserve  a word  of  thanks 
for  the  happy,  wholesome  condition  in  which  they  were  sent  in  on  Friday. 
Their  clothing  and  they  themselves  show  marked  care  and  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  patrons. 

A number  of  the  patrons  sent  by  their  Indian  farm  daughters  to 
friends  at  the  school  presents  of  cake,  biscuit  elegant  bread  and  jelly 
of  the  girls'  own  make  in  several  instances,  all  of  which  greatly 
delighted  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  "tasters"  of  those  thus  kindly 
remembered . 

Shoot  the  Texas  hats. 

The  maple  trees  are  beginning  to  turn. 

Wonder  why  there  was  so  much  heart  in  the  Praise  that  was  sung  at 
supper  the  night  before  picnic!  Was  every  one  so  happy? 

Doe  is  trying  to  dry  some  walnuts  for  Christmas,  but  from  general 
appearances  he  will  have  to  sit  on  the  bag  to  keep  any  - the  boys  are  so 
FOND  of  walnuts,  don't  you  know. 

Mr.  Conlyn,  of  town,  called  on  Wednesday  and  asked  for  that  printing 
office  clock  which  died  last  week.  We  are  sure  from  the  way  he  looked  at 
it,  he  is  going  to  bring  it  to  life  again. 

John  Sanborn  has  entered  the  printing  office,  making  our  list  number 
fourteen,  nine  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  have 
work  enough  to  keep  all  busy  and  learning. 

Richard  Davis'  house  at  the  near  farm  is  receiving  its  last  touch  of 
paint  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy.  Richard  and  Nannie  will  have 


a nice  little  home  there.  The  outlook  from  the  west  balcony  is  beautiful. 

Miss  Carter's  Sunday  School  class  had  a good  time  in  her  room  two 
evenings  playing  games  and  eating  apples  while  she  tried  to  learn  their 
names.  She  has  such  a host  of  wee  little  boys  and  girls,  this  year,  and 
they  are  as  "bright  as  bright." 

The  re-organized  Junior  team  stands,  Malcolm  Clarke  Capt.  and 
Pitcher;  Johnson  Spencer,  c.;  Robert  Big  Bear,  1 b.;  Samuel  Sixkiller,  2 
b.;  Joseph  Gorden,  3 b;  Frank  Shively,  s.S.'  Clarke  Gregg,  r.F.;  Darwin 
Flays,  c.f.;  George  Suis,  l.f. 

No  man  could  be  more  proud  of  his  daughters  than  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  as  of  his  girls  in  the  long  line  that  passed  in 
front  of  the  band  stand  as  they  came  from  the  station  last  Friday 
afternoon,  on  their  return  from  farms,  to  attend  school  here  this  winter 
- a whole  regiment  of  as  womanly  looking  girls  as  one  often  sees. 

We  go  to  press  Wednesday  evening  this  week  to  get  ready  for  the 
picnic  on  Thursday  (yesterday)  but  at  this  writing,  Wednesday  morning, 
the  weather  looks  unpropitious . The  prospects  are,  a special  train  to 
accommodate  the  whole  580  of  us,  to  go  to  that  renowned  resort  for  this 
part  of  the  country  - Mt.  Alto. 

The  Secrets  Base  Ball  Club,  as  reorganized  is  composed  of  the 
following  players:  Capt.  and  c.  Stailey  Norcross;  p.  Martin  Archiquette; 
1st  b.,  Jos.  Morrison;  2nd  b.  Jack  Wilson;  ss.  Philip  Lavatta;  3rd  b., 
Alex  Garlow;  r.f.,  Mark  W.  Shield;  c.f.,  Thomas  Kichumi;  l.f.,  David 
Abraham;  substitute,  Asbury  Clark;  umpire,  Albert  Bishop;  manager, 
Mr.J.B.  Wolfe. 

The  prayer-meeting  hour,  on  both  Thursday  and  Sunday  evenings  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  Bible  verses,  prayers  and  good  words  from 
both  boys  and  girls.  The  three  delegates  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  Convention  at 
Franklin,  Pa.,  have  come  back  to  us  enthusiastic  over  the  good  people 
met  and  good  words  heard.  One  of  the  means  of  education  is  to  mingle 
with  people  wiser  and  better  than  ourselves. 
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I never  expect  to  suffer  more  in  this  world  or  the  next. 

I didn't  go  to  any  physician  or  endeavor  in  any  way  to  palliate  my 
sufferings . 

Possibly  a physician  might  have  given  me  something  to  soften  the 
tortures . 

Neither  did  I break  my  vow. 

I had  made  up  my  mind  that  I must  forever  abandon  tobacco  or  I would 
be  ruined  by  it. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  my  longing  for  it  abated. 

I gained  twenty-five  pounds  in  weight. 

I slept  well  for  seven  or  eight  hours  every  night. 

I have  never  smoked  from  that  day  to  this;  and  while  no  one  knows 
better  than  I the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  tobacco,  I am  still  well 
content  to  forego  them,  knowing  their  effect." 


ARE  ANY  OF  THE  INDIAN  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  LIKE  THIS? 


Not  many. 

But  after  observing  the  manners  of  two  or  three  of  our  pupils  at 
table  the  other  day,  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  thought  of  the  following 
little  article  printed  in  a paper  published  at  a large  industrial  school 
in  New  Jersey,  and  also  thought  it  might  be  a good  thing  if  we  all 
should  read  it: 

Said  Lord  Chesterfield,  "Let  me  see  a stranger  at  the  dinner  table 
and  I will  tell  you  what  manner  of  man  he  is  - whether  he  be  a gentleman 
or  a boor,  a scholar  or  an  ignoramus,  of  refined  and  gentle  instincts  or 
a brute  and  a savage." 

There  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark  and  when  a man  goes 
abroad  in  the  world  he  will  find  that  respectable  people  put  their  first 
estimate  of  him  in  accordance  with  the  way  in  which  he  behaves  himself 
at  the  table,  and  how  he  handles  his  knife,  fork  and  spoon,  drinks  his 


tea  and  coffee , eats  his  food,  etc. 

When  a new  boy  arrives  at  our  school,  on  observing  him  at  the  dinner 
table,  we  can  always  tell  what  sort  of  bringing  up  he  has  had  at  home. 

Some  approach  their  meal  in  much  the  same  manner  that  a porker  goes 
to  his  trough,  and  had  just  about  as  much  politeness  as  the  animal 
covered  with  bristles. 

He  reaches  out  in  all  directions  and  makes  wild  grabs  after  the  food 
within  his  reach,  stuffs  his  mouth  as  full  as  he  can,  smacks  his  lips 
and  snorts  and  blows  in  efforts  to  get  his  breath,  spills  his  tea  and 
coffee  and  other  food  on  the  table-cloth,  and  when  he  is  through  the 
place  he  has  occupied  truly  resembles  the  place  where  swine  are  fed. 

He  dings  his  cup,  glass,  plate,  or  table  with  knife,  fork,  or  spoon, 
shuffles  his  feet,  and  in  these  and  other  ways  makes  a general  nuisance 
of  himself  much  to  the  disgust  of  every  person  within  sight  or  hearing. 

The  boy  may  not  be  much  to  blame  for  the  conduct  when  he  arrives  at  our 
school  for  such  actions  plainly  show  that  his  home  education  has  not  been 
what  it  should  have  been,  and  that  he  is  sadly  in  need  of  reformation  in 
this  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 

When  such  a boy  appears  in  our  midst  he  should  be  instructed  in  the 
proper  way  of  behaving  at  table,  and  if  he  will  not  learn  with  one  or 
two  lessons,  he  should  be  sternly  dealt  with  until  he  sees  the  error  of 
his  ways,  and  acts  as  a decent  member  of  the  human  family  should. 

This  course  of  treatment  will  be  of  great  service  to  him  when  he  goes 
out  into  the  world  for  his  behavior  at  table  will  certainly  put  a stamp 
upon  him,  either  for  good  or  for  evil  consequences. 

It  will  be  worth  many  dollars  for  him  to  know  how  to  behave  at  table, 
and  may  be  the  means  of  deciding  whether  he  shall  be  the  possessor  of  a 
fortune  or  a beggar. 


ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Change  the  letters  "The  Law"  so  as  to  read  something  that  most 
people  very  much  desire. 

2.  Change  the  letters  in  "Grin,  0 Ant!"  into  something  that  none  of 
us  wish  to  be,  and  what  we  came  to  Carlisle  to  drive  away. 

3.  Change  "Ten  mad  men"  into  something  better. 

4.  Change  "A  mild  bear"  into  what  we  would  say  of  such  a bear. 

5.  Change  "Fits  creep  on,"  into  what  we  all  wish  to  gain  in  every 
thing  we  do. 

6.  Change  "Great  helps"  into  the  greatest  of  helps  in  modern  inventions. 

7.  Change  "The  rats"  into  something  that  frequently  precedes 
punishment,  but  which  are  good  for  nothing  without  punishment. 

(The  above  list  of  words  was  sent  by  a lady  85  years  of  age,  who 
lives  in  Rochester  Mass.) 


STANDING  OFFER. 

Premiums  will  be  forwarded  free  to  persons  sending  subscriptions  for 
the  INDIAN  HELPER,  as  follows: 

1.  For  one  subscription  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a printed  copy  of 
the  Pueblo  photo  advertised  below  in  paragraph  5. 

2.  For  two  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  the  printed  copy 
of  Apache  contrast,  the  original  photo  of  which,  composing  two  groups, 
on  separate  cards  (8x10),  may  be  had  by  sending  30  subscriptions  and  5 
cents  extra. 

(This  is  the  most  popular  photograph  we  have  ever  had  taken,  as  it 
shows  such  a decided  contrast  between  a group  of  Apaches  as  they  arrived 
and  the  same  pupils  four  months  later.) 

3.  For  five  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  a group  of  the  17 
Indian  printer  boys.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  given.  Or,  pretty  faced 
pappoose  in  Indian  cradle.  Or,  Richard  Davis  and  family. 

4.  For  seven  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a boudoir 
combination  showing  all  our  prominent  buildings. 

5.  For  ten  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  two  photographs, 
one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they  arrived  in  their  Indian  dress  and 
another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after,  showing  marked  and 


interesting  contrast.  Or,  a contrast  of  a Navajo  boy  as  he  arrived  and  a 
few  years  after. 

6.  For  fifteen  subscriptions  and  5-cents  extra,  a group  of  the  whole 
school  (9x14),  faces  show  distinctly.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  prominent  Sioux 
chiefs.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  Indian  baseball  club.  Or,  8x10  photo  of 
graduating  classes,  choice  of  '89,  '90,  '91.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  buildings. 

7.  For  forty  subscriptions  and  7-cents  extra,  a copy  of  "Stiya,  a 
returned  Carlisle  Indian  girl  at  home." 

Without  accompanying  extra  for  postage,  premiums  will  not  be  sent. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  There  is  a discussion  page  and  blog 
linked  among  the  menu  options  on  the  web  pages. 


Barbara  C.  Landis 

Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 
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She  was  Seneca 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

She  was  Seneca 

The  leaves  of  were  falling  from  the  trees,  large  oak  and  maple  trees  on  a 
college  campus.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a new  semester,  a large  university 
nestled  against  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Autumn  time  and  new  beginnings.  One 
of  those  there  had  showed  up  and  moved  into  the  college  dorms  a week 
before  school  was  too  start,  his  trunk  from  boarding  school  days  dragged 
from  the  Trailways  bus  station  carrying  all  his  possessions.  The  first 
days  were  spent  wondering  looking  for  work,  finding  a job  as  a short  order 
cook  making  salad  entries  for  the  school  cafeteria. 

Orientation  it  was  called  where  they  took  the  incoming  freshman  and  put 
them  in  a big  assembly  hall,  and  spoke  to  them  300  at  a time.  Fie  found  his 
roommate  was  from  Wolf  Point,  Montana,  a Lakota  who  like  to  play  ball. 

They  found  themselves  sitting  in  the  middle  of  these  masses  of  students, 
most  were  from  upper  middle  class  homes  with  pale  skin  who  seemed  to  be 
bored  with  the  whole  thing. 

For  these  two  Indian  boys,  one  from  Four  Corners  it  was  something  new,  a 
step  far  from  their  own  reservation  life.  It  was  a time  of  awakening,  a 
time  to  see  the  world  and  to  experience  life,  thoughts,  ideas  and  people 
who  were  looking  to  learn  like  them.  As  they  sat  in  the  assembly  hall, 
they  were  told  they  would  break  into  small  groups  for  tours  of  the  campus 
and  they  filed  out.  A few  rows  behind  them,  someone  threw  paper  wads  at 
them  and  they  turned  to  see  some  Skins,  from  somewhere,  some  other 
reservation,  or  looked  to  be  Indian  like  them.  There  were  four  of  them  and 
they  smiled  slyly  at  these  two  new  freshman. 

As  they  left  to  tour  the  campus,  they  found  themselves  in  the  same  group 
with  them  and  learned  these  girls  were  Seneca,  one  was  a Patterson, 
another  a Jimerson,  and  two  sisters  named  Maybee.  They  said  they  came  from 
the  Finger  Lakes,  Onondagwa,  New  York.  Their  hair  was  black,  and  they  were 
slender,  they  looked  more  like  Italians  than  Indians  one  said.  They 
bristled  at  the  thought,  saying  we  are  from  the  First  Nations. 

I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,  we  thought  you  were  some  kind  of  Skins, 
but  the  important  thing  is  what  do  you  have  to  eat.  There  was  this  one 
girl,  tall  and  slender,  with  an  easy  smile,  who  laughed  and  her  eyes 


twinkled.  She  walked  with  long  steps  and  said  she  had  come  to  school  to 
learn  and  wanted  to  see  the  west. 

We  can  show  you  all  there  is  from  the  mountain  over  there,  pointing  to  a 
peak  on  the  East  side  of  the  campus,  a long  thin  foot  trail  looked  like  a 
ribbon  tying  it  to  the  school.  Everything  you  want  to  see  is  up  there,  we 
can  show  where  we  are  from,  you  just  have  to  follow  us  up  there,  we  can 
take  you  there  so  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

Are  you  guys  from  here?  No,  they  said,  but  were  Indians  and  we  can  guide 
you.  The  girls  looked  at  them  suspiciously.  If  you  are  worried  about  us, 
just  remember  it  is  all  down  hill  from  there  and  you  can  run  down  anytime 
you  want,  but  first  you  have  to  show  us  what  you  have  to  eat.  We  haven't 
had  anything  to  eat  for  a day,  and  our  funding  Hasn't  been  posted  with 
financial  aid  so  we  are  living  on  commodity  cheese  and  crackers.  The  girls 
looked  at  them  and  spoke  among  themselves  and  said,  OK,  you  can  eat  with 
us . 

They  all  walked  down  the  hill  off  campus  to  some  apartments,  called  the 
Riviera  and  showed  these  two  where  they  lived.  It  was  a small  place,  but 
the  girls  could  cook.  Not  just  your  typical  fare,  but  they  had  real  food 
and  since  they  were  lonely  for  home,  they  cooked  a lot  of  stuff.  It  was 
the  perfect  combination,  hungry  guys  and  girls  who  liked  to  cook. 

This  limerson  girl,  she  made  hamburger  that  stood  three  inches  thick 
filled  with  spices  that  were  light,  just  enough  to  give  it  a taste  they 
had  before.  This  is  not  stew  and  fry  bread,  no  mutton  or  steamed  corn, 
this  was  some  civilized  cooking,  limerson  stood  maybe  5 '6",  she  was  from 
Buffalo,  but  called  her  home  the  Finger  Lakes.  They  had  turtle  shell 
rattles  on  the  wall  and  spoke  about  long  houses.  These  were  what  the  two 
boys  had  in  mind  learning  about  different  people,  different  tribes  who 
they  had  never  seen  before.  They  found  a home  away  from  home  with  good 
cooking. 

On  registration  day,  they  all  gathered  in  the  field  house,  where  tables 
were  lined  up  to  enroll  for  classes.  One  had  to  run  from  table  to  table  to 
sign  up,  if  you  were  too  slow  the  classes  filled  up  and  you  had  to 
rearrange  your  schedule  to  find  an  open  class.  It  was  every  man  for 
himself,  there  was  a lot  of  pushing  and  shoving  going  on.  When  these 
Indian  kids  got  there  they  looked  around  and  said  among  themselves,  I 
thought  this  was  supposed  to  be  a civilized  place  as  they  got  in  and  ran 
from  table  to  table  joining  in  the  fray.  The  Seneca  couldn't  get  the 
classes  she  wanted  and  wasn't  too  sure  how  to  fill  out  the  card,  one  of 
the  guys  said,  let  me  show  you  how  it  is  done,  look  at  mine,  see  how  it  is. 
She  looked  at  it  and  said  I think  I know  what  to  do  now. 

The  first  day  of  class  came  along,  a running  class  at  7 in  the  morning, 
the  kid  from  Four  Corners  ran  to  the  field  house  and  started  to  run,  as  he 
was  going  around  the  track,  the  long  legged  Seneca  girl  came  up  beside  him 
and  they  ran  together.  It  was  surprising  to  him  that  on  a campus  with  20, 

000  students  they  had  the  same  class.  He  could  take  looking  at  her  face 
every  morning,  she  had  nice  eyes  and  she  could  run  and  made  no  wind.  Those 
Senecas  they  must  run  a lot  he  thought.  The  class  was  over  and  he  waited 
until  9 for  American  History  170.  He  found  a spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
group,  and  as  he  sat  there  someone  poked  him  from  behind.  He  looked  around 
and  there  she  was,  sitting  behind  him.  She  had  changed,  she  had  on,  a red 
and  black  outfit,  she  was  decked  out,  not  too  flashy,  somewhat  understated 
in  a way,  a quiet  sophistication. 

It  was  a change  from  the  wranglers  he  was  wearing  and  his  worn  cowboy 
boots  with  the  dogger  heels.  He  wore  white  socks,  no  one  wore  white  socks 
in  those  days,  and  it  was  not  cool.  limerson  had  fixed  her  hair  so  that  it 
was  just  off  her  neck;  she  looked  like  she  came  out  of  a magazine.  He 
followed  her  out  of  class  and  walked  over  to  the  Science  building,  he  said 

1 can  walk  you  to  class  he  said.  Where  is  it?  She  looked  at  him  and  said, 
where  are  you  going  now,  I will  walk  you  to  your  class  she  said.  He 
thought,  the  way  you  look  I would  go  anywhere  with  you,  and  here  you  are 
the  best-looking  girl  around,  and  she  wants  to  walk  me  to  class.  He  walked 
slowly  to  the  science  building,  after  all  how  many  times  do  you  get  a good 
looking  girl  dressed  to  the  9's  on  your  arm,  walking  you  to  class.  He  took 
his  time,  sort  of  strutting  like  a peacock.  When  they  got  there,  she 
followed  him  in  and  said  I will  sit  with  you  a spell  she  said;  I have  time 


before  my  next  class.  She  sat  next  to  him  and  he  t hought  it  was  grand. 

It  was  near  noon  and  he  had  a pass  for  food,  since  he  worked  on  campus 
at  the  cafeteria,  he  got  a to  eat  at  the  cafeteria,  so  he  told  her  come 
and  eat  with  me.  He  sat  her  down  at  a table  and  went  through  the  line 
taking  double  helpings  of  everything  and  brought  it  back  to  her.  He  was 
broke,  but  he  shared  what  he  had  with  her.  As  she  ate  he  noticed  her  eyes 
twinkled  when  the  sun  shined  through  the  glass,  her  lips  were  full  and  she 
the  blackest  hair  he  had  ever  seen. 

They  sat  and  ate  and  she  told  him  about  her  family,  the  places  she  had 
known  as  a child,  the  reservation  in  New  York  and  how  the  women  have  a 
solid  place  in  the  handling  of  tribal  affairs  and  the  home.  She  told  him 
about  the  way  they  do  things  and  how  her  mother  had  taught  her  to  cook.  As 
lunch  ended  he  said  I have  an  English  class  and  said  I think  we  better  go. 
They  walked  across  campus,  the  grass  was  green,  soft  to  walk  on,  and  the 
large  elm  trees  were  shedding  their  leaves.  She  took  his  arm  as  they 
walked.  It  was  grand  that  walk  across  the  quad. 

She  poked  him  the  ribs  as  she  said  I will  see  you  later  and  then  he  went 
inside.  It  was  an  easygoing  class,  a lot  of  students,  but  the  professor 
had  a way  of  making  you  feel  that  he  was  talking  just  to  you.  He  gave  them 
idea  of  what  to  expect  in  class  and  that  he  wanted  them  to  write,  write 
and  write  some  more.  It  was  an  amphitheater,  a semi  circle  and  as  class 
ended  he  turned  to  walk  up  and  out  of  the  room.  He  glanced  to  see  in  the 
corner,  that  one,  who  dropped  him  off,  was  getting  up  to  leave  too. 

Whoa,  what's  going  on  here,  this  was  too  weird.  He  made  his  way  to  her 
outside  and  she  looked  at  him  with  down  cast  eyes.  She  said  I couldn't 
figure  out  how  to  work  the  schedule,  so  I copied  yours.  I have  all  the 
same  classes  you  do.  She  looked  at  him  with  soulful  eyes. 

He  stood  there  thinking  about  all  the  girls  there  were  on  campus,  the 
chance  to  meet  many  of  them,  to  date  as  many  as  he  could,  to  experience 
new  things.  This  was  like  almost  being  married  he  thought,  it  is  too  much. 
It  must  have  showed  on  his  face,  because  she  could  see  it.  She  walked  away 
and  left  him  standing  there.  He  didn't  know  what  to  do,  if  he  went  after 
her  it  would  mean  they  were  tied  together  in  a way  that  he  was  wanting  to 
do,  he  was  young,  single  and  wanted  to  taste  all  the  college  life  had  to 
offer . 

In  another  way,  she  was  far  from  home  and  not  sure  of  what  campus  life 
was  like  and  had  taken  the  easy  way  by  just  copying  his  class  schedule.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  that.  If  it  was  his  sister  he  would  want  someone  to 
help  out,  but  more  so  she  was  something  a little  more  than  that.  He 
thought  for  minute  and  went  after  her.  It  was  for  him  a look  at  a 
different  people,  a chance  to  widen  his  little  world  and  gave  him  some 
idea  of  what  two  people  can  learn  about  each  other.  The  snow  fell  later  in 
fall,  and  the  walks  to  class  turned  to  walks  on  campus. 

A cheap  date  back  then  was  to  go  to  the  student  union  building,  it  was 
five  stories  tall.  The  stairway  was  large  and  open,  the  snack  shop  was 
nearby  and  one  could  buy  an  ice  cream  cone  and  go  into  the  stairway.  It 
was  a tradition  on  campus  for  aspiring  singers  to  go  to  the  top  of  the 
stairway  and  sing  acapella.  Some  of  those  kids  could  really  sing.  You 
could  sit  with  your  date  and  listen  to  the  songs,  some  of  those  were 
pretty  good  songs,  a lot  of  Carpenters  music  that  made  for  slow  dancing  in 
the  stairwell.  All  in  all  it  was  an  interesting  time.  At  the  end  the 
semester  her  mother  passed  away  and  she  went  home  and  never  came  back.  She 
was  a Seneca  from  the  Finger  Lakes  and  her  three  inch  hamburgers  were  the 
best  in  the  world. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Monday,  November  22,  2004  01:18  am 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  November  29-December  5 


NOWEMAPA 


November 

Welehu 

29 

Time  is  merciful  to  those  who  do  not  worship  it. 

30 

Be  as  young  as  you  feel  in  your  dreams. 

KEKEMAPA 
December 
Makali' i 

December  was  the  time  when  the  trailing  plants  died  and  the  Kona  wind 
from  the  south  prevailed. 

1 

May  your  spirit  be  filled  with  song  and  laughter. 

2 

The  stars  shine  more  brightly  at  this  time  of  year. 

3 

Weave  the  pattern  of  life  into  your  every  creation. 

4 

In  simplicity,  we  can  find  the  solutions  to  our  most  complex  riddles. 

5 

Lava  steams  and  crackles  as  it  pours  into  the  churning  ocean  --  the 
marriage  of  fire  and  water. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Hawkdancer  Poem:  Thankful"  

Date:  Sunday,  November  28,  2004  6:08  PM 

From:  Charles  Hawkdancer  Myrick  [Drakemage@AOL.COM] 

Sub  j : poem:  thankfull 

Mailing  List:  INDIAN-HERITAGE-L@LISTSERV.INDIANA.EDU 

Siyo  nigada  (hello  everyone) 

hope  you  all  had  a great  thanksgiving  I had  a good  one. 

I wrote  this  one  while  I was  stuffed  with  good  ham  and  was  sleepy 
I hope  you  like  it. 


Hawkdancer  of  the  AniKawi  ('\o/') 
Tsalagi  ale  utlvquodi  vhnai  nasgi 
(Cherokee  and  proud  of  it) 


Thankful 
By:  Hawkdancer 


Thankful 

be  thankful  for  life. 

Be  thankful  for  joy. 

Be  thankful  for  the  smile  of  a little  one. 


Be  thankful 
Be  thankful 
Be  thankful 
Be  thankful 


for  love. 

of  the  love  of  a friend, 
of  the  trust  of  another, 
of  a good  meal. 


To  contact  the  list  owner,  use  stephenL@indiana.edu 


RE:  Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Mon  6 Dec  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 

Feb.  13,  2005 

Guntersville,  AL 

5th  Native  American  Gathering 

Celebration  and  Dance 

Guntersville  Recreation  Center 

1500  Sunset  Drive 

Guntersville,  AL. 

Feb. 13, 2005  Time  11:00  AM  to  4;  00  PM 

Doors  open  10:00  AM 

All  drums, singers  and  Dancers  Welcome 
Public  Invited 

Admission  Free...  Donations  will  be  accepted  for  this  event. 

Please  bring  covered  dish  of  food  to  share  for  meal 

Lunch  served  @ 2:00  PM 

For  more  information  Contact 

Maybelle  Johnson-BlackBear  or 

Elder  Nick  BlackBear  § 256-637-4640 


April  01-  02-  03,  2005 
Moulton,  AL 

Cherokee  River  Indian  Community 
Moulton,  AL. 

Kent  Ware,  Sr.  Memorial  Indian  Festival  & Flomecoming 

April  1st  through  3rd  , 2005 
Admission .... 

$3.00  per  day  or  $5.00  per  weekend. 

All  dancers  with  or  in  regalia  ...Free 
Children  under  12  years  of  age  ..Free 
Seniors  65  and  older  . . Free 
Flandicapped  ....Free 

All  dancers.  Drums,  Singers,  Veterans,  and  Youth  groups,  and 
the  general  public  is  invited.  All  mental  health  consumers  and  their 
families  are  especially  invited  to  visit  our  "FICWC"  booth 
For  more  information  contact; 

Scott  Johannes  @ cwylover@yahoo.com  or  256-292-3584 
other  contacts:  256-292-3423.  256-566-3973  0r  256-566-3818 

Number  of  vendors  20 

Number  of  food  booths... 2 

All  vendors  please  call,  write,  or  e-mail  for  applications 
e-mail  cwylover@yahoo.com  Fax  256-292-3470 
phone  256-292-3584 

address;  CRIC,  1050  County  Road  67  : Moulton,  AL  35650 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  November  27,  2004 

January  14  -16,  2005:  The  1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest 
& Powwow  by  NAIA  in  Shelbyville,  Tennessee  at  the  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena. 
For  more  information  visit  the  web  site  at: 
http: //tennesseewinter fest powwow. gem- of -r . com 
You  can  e-mail:  tuhaniesa@charter . net 


Duly  6 - 9,  2005:  National  Powwow  13  Vermillion  County  Fairgrounds 
Danville,  Illinois.  See  the  web  site  at:  http://www.nationalpowwow.com 


A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 
Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  November  27,  2004 

http: //www. crazy crow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

DECEMBER  2004 

December  4th,  2004:  Celebrating  Sobriety  Stickgame  Tourney 
Location:  Two  Eagle  Gymnasium,  Box  160,  Pablo,  MT  59855 
Event  Detail:  $500  first  place  guarentee.  $50  entry  fee.  3-5  man  team. 
Registration  starts  at  10:00. am.  Tourney  begins  at  11:00. 

Double  elimination.  All  Proceeds  made  at  this  event  during  the  tourney 
thru  concession  sales  goes  to  the  2nd  Annual  Eagle  Plume  Cultural  Club 
Celebration  that  will  be  held  in  Dune  of  2005.  All  events  sponsored  by 
the  E.P.C.C.  are  drugs  and  alcohol  free. 

Contact:  Aggie  Incashola,  Phone:  406-675-0696, 

Email : montanarezgirl@hotmail . com 

December  4,  2004:  Three  Rivers  Lodge  Peewee  Powwow 

Location:  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  545  W.  Alameda  St,  Manteca,  CA  95336 

Event  Detail:  Children's  Health  Faire-  Nutrition,  Lead  Poisoning,  Denistry, 

BloodSource  Sacramento  - Bone  Marrow  Drive. 

Free  Event!  11:00  a.m.  - 7:00  p.m.  For  Kids  by  Kids!  Everyone  Welcome! 
Contact:  Ramona  Valadez,  phone:  209-858-2421, 
email:  mona3riverslodge@aol . com 

December  4,  2004:  Oklahoma  State  University  Native  American  Student 
Association  Fall  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Wes  Watkins  Center  for  International  Trade  Development  Building 

(Corner  of  Hall  of  Fame  & Washington  Streets),  Stillwater,  OK 

Event  Detail:  MC:  Archie  Mason,  Osage/Cherokee  Tulsa,  OK 

Head  Singer:  Hyde  Toppah,  Kiowa,  Weatherford,  OK 

HMD:  Doseph  Dones,  Kaw,  Pawnee,  OK 

HLD:  Dessica  Moore,  Osage/Otoe/Pawnee  Fairfax,  OK 

Head  Gourd  Dancer:  Edward  Yellowfish,  Comanche/Otoe  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

AD:  Dude  Blaylock,  Peoria,  Miami,  OK 

Evening  Program:  Gourd  Dancing  3:00  PM  Supper:  5:00  PM 

Gourd  Dancing:6:00  PM  Grand  Entry:  7:00  PM 

The  2004-2005  OSU  NASA  Princess  will  be  crowned. 

$25  Arts  & Crafts  Vendor  Booth  Space  - call  to  reserve  space. 

Everyone  Welcome! 

Contact:  Multicultural  Student  Center,  phone:  405-744-5481, 
email:  pg.coser@okstate.edu 

December  4-5:  17th  North  American  Native  Art  Festival 

Location:  Vancouver  Aboriginal  Friendship  Center,  1607  East  Hastings  Street 
(at  Commercial  Drive),  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

Event  Detail:  Annual  festival  celebrating  Native  art. 

40  booths:  carvings,  gold,  silver,  turquoise  jewelry,  Cowichan  Indian 
Sweaters,  beadwork,  Ecquadorian  clothing  and  blankets,  carving  knives, 
moose  tuft  art,  t-shirts,  native  designed  clothing,  prints,  paintings 
and  more!!  Performances  every  half  hour. 

Native  foods:  smoked  salmon  and  baked  salmon  dinners;  Indian  tacos. 


clam  chowder.  Table  fees:  $100  for  both  days.  No  one  dayers. 

A great  event  with  a wonderful  community  feel.  Admission  $1. 

Contact:  Kat,  phone:  604-253-1020,  email:  katnorris@hotmail . com 

December  10-12,  2004:  Third  Annual  NHGI  Melbourne  PowWow 
Location:  Wickham  Park  Pavilion,  Melbourne,  FL  32953 

Event  Detail:  Powwow  location  at  Wickham  Park  Pavilion  Melbourne  Florida, 
adjacent  to  the  Brevard  Community  College  Melbourne  Campus  on  Wickham  and 
Post  Roads.  We  are  very  thankful  survivors  of  the  hurricanes  and  look 
forward  to  sharing  our  thanks  this  year  at  the  Melbourne  Powwow- 
come  out  and  dance! 

Contact:  Martha  PessaroPhone:  321-452-1671,  Email:  tigerlilyl953@aol.com 
December  11:  Red  River  Winter  Powwow 

Location:  Caldwell  High  School,  3401  S.  Indiana,  Caldwell,  ID,  83605 
Event  Detail:  2nd  Annual  Winter  Pow  Wow  at  the  new  Caldwell  High  School. 

All  dancers  and  drummers  welcome.  Dance  competition  and  story  telling 
competition . 

Andre  Picard  Dr  Floor  Manager  - Lapwai,  ID 
Ray  McConville  MC  - Boise,  ID 

Contact:  Ron  Sam,  phone:  208-455-7584,  email:  smokecreeksam@aol.net 

December  11,  2004:  Cherokee  Gourd  Society  13th  Annual  Christmas  Dance 

Location:  Tahlequah  Community  Building,  Tahlequah,  OK 

Event  Detail:  Gourd  Dance  - 2:00p.m.  Supper  Break  - 5:00p.m. 

Gourd  Dance  - 6:00p.m.  Grand  Entry  - 7:00p.m.  Flead  Staff 

Host  Drum:  Bear  Claw  Singers,  Dallas,  Texas 

Head  Man  Dancer:  Scott  Ennis,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 

Head  Lady  Dancer:  Stella  Walema,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 

Head  Gourd  Dancer:  Gary  Grammer,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas 

MC:  Dake  Chanate,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma  AD:  Cherokee  Gourd  Society  Members 

Color  Guard:  Cherokee  Color  Guard  2004-2005 

Cherokee  Gourd  Society  Princess  Vanessa  R.  Dohn  **Raffles**50/50**Cake  Walk 
**SANTA  CLAUS**  And  much  more! 

Contact:  Vendor  Information:  Tina  Stroud  (918)  458  -1110 

Powwow  Information:  Don  Stroud  (918)  456-3637 

Frank  Squirrel  (479)  846-3880  Smokie  Gwoompi  (918)  456-2599 

December  31,  2004:  New  Year's  Eve  Sobriety  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  MI 
Contact:  Bud  Biron,  phone:  906-635-4755 

DANUARY  2005 

native  american  indian  powwow  calendar  list 
Danuary  7-9,  2005:  Red  Paint  Powwow 
Location:  Silver  City,  New  Mexico 

Event  Detail:  Native  Dancers,  Drummers,  and  vendors. 

Contact:  Silver  City  Grant  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
phone:  505-538-3785,  email:  info@silvercity.org 

Danuary  7-9,  2005:  Ormond  Beach  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Rockefeller  Gardens,  25  Riverside  Dr,  Ormond  Beach,  FL 
Event  Detail:  Wildlife  exhibits.  Native  American  music,  cuisine, 
crafts,  skills.  $5  adults,  $3  seniors  and  children  ages  4-12. 

Contact:  phone:  386-676-3216 

Danuary  8,  2005:  OKC  Powwow  Club  New  Years  Dance 
Location:  Kitchens  of  America  Building  OKC  Fiargrounds, 

NW  10TH  & May,  OKC,  OK 

Event  Detail:  MC-  Hammond  Motah,  HS-  Arlen  Goodfox,  HM-  Doe  Fish  Dupont, 

HG-  Mike  Bohay,  HL-  Toni  Tsatoke,  AD-  Mark  Wilson  & Cletus  Gaton, 

Honoree-  Leonard  Cozad  Sr. 

Mens  Straight  Dance  Contest-IST  300  2ND  200  3RD  100, 

Womens  Cloth  Contest-  1ST  300  2ND  200  3rd  100. 


Contests  Sponsored  by:Men-Roy  Dean  Bullcoming, 

Womens  By  HL  Toni  Tsatoke. 

Contact:  RANDY  FRAZIER,  phone:  405  949-0922, 
email : Dmurrow@putnamcityschools . org 

lanuary  14,  2005:  11th  Annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Greenville  High  School,  Greenville,  TX  75402 

Event  Detail:  lp  & 6p  Gourd  Dance,  7:30  Grand  Entry.  Doors  open  at  Noon 

Free  Admission  All  Drums  Welcome!  Funds  raised  for  scholarships. 

Contact:  phone:  903-457-2589,  e-mail:  shackelr@greenville.ednetl0.net 

lanuary  14-16,  2005:  Bearspaw  First  Nation  Pow-wow 
Location:  Bearspaw  Equestrian  Centre,  Morley,  Alberta,  Canada 
Event  Detail:  MC-  Vince  Beyl  - Bemidji,  Minnesota, 
lonathan  Windyboy  - Rocky  Boy,  Montana 

Contact:  Rod  Hunter,  phone:  403-881-0023,  email:  eyahey@telusplanet.net 

lanuary  15,  2005:  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  (TIHA)  Annual  Winter 
Meeting/Powwow 

Location:  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX 
Contact:  David,  phone:  936-653-3116 

lanuary  15,  2005:  5th  Annual  Morning  Star  Celebration  Benefit  Pow  Wow 
Location:  lohn  Carroll  School,  703  Churchville  Rd,  Bel  Air,  MD  21014 
Event  Detail:  The  5th  annual  Morning  Star  Pow  Wow  will  again  feature 
representatives  from  St  Labre.  Doors  open  at  11  AM  and 
Grand  Entry  is  at  1 PM.  Gourd  Dancing  at  12:30  PM. 

Feed  for  all  dancers  at  4 PM,  followed  by  evening  dancing. 

Contact:  Gary  Scholl,  phone:  410-838-8333  ex  2002,  email:  glsjcs@yahoo.com 

lanuary  19,  2005:  Native  Youth  Alliance  Presidential  Inaugural  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Washington,  DC 

Event  Detail:  Initiated  in  1997,  this  event  is  held  on  or  near 
lanuary  19th  every  year  as  a time  to  honor  our  Elders  and  remember  those 
who  have  passed  away.  Every  fourth  year  it  is  held  as  the  Inaugural  Pow  Wow 
to  pray  for  the  incoming  Presidential  Administration.  Our  gathering  reminds 
them  that  whatever  changes  the  government  goes  through,  the  indigenous 
peoples  remain  strong  and  our  traditional  ways  continue. 

Grand  entry  1pm  & 7 pm  (held  in  conjunction  with  the  NYA  National  Native 
Youth  Conference,  lan  15-21). 

Contact:  928-542-0007,  email  nya_dc@hotmail.com 

Event  Website  lanuary  22,  2005:  Thunderbird  Indian  Dancers  Powwow 
Location:  Winston  Prep  School,  New  York,  NY 
Contact:  phone:201-587-9633 

lanuary  28,  2005:  The  First  Nations  Winter  Celebration 

Location:  Keystone  Centre,  Brandon,  Manitoba,  Canada 

Event  Detail:  Keystone  Centre  Brandon  plays  host  to  a celebration  of 

Native  culture  with  a variety  of  sporting  events,  dance  performances 

and  shows. 

Contact:  Sioux  Valley  Administrative  Office,  phone:  204-855-2671 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  November  27,  2004 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

DECEMBER  2004 

December  6-7,  2004 

InSight:  Aboriginal  Gaming  & Tourism  Development  Forum 

Calgary,  Alberta 

1-888-777-1707 

December  31,  2004  & lanuary  1,  2005 
New  Years  Pow  Wow 


Leech  Lake  Tribal  College 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
1 (800)  442-3642 
(218)  335-7400 

3 AN U ARY  2005 

January  14  - 16,  2005 

1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest  & Powwow 

Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Association  of  Tennessee  (NAIA) 

Location:  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena 

Shelbyville,  Tennessee 

Contest  including  Drum  Contest 

Concert 

Equine  Presentation 

Contact:  Barbara  Burch:  tuhaniesa@charter . net 
Web-site : tennesseewinterfestpowwow 

January  14  - 16,  2005 
Bearspaw  First  Nation  Pow-Wow  2005 
Bearspaw  Equestrian  Centre 
Morley,  Alberta,  Canada 
Master  of  Ceremonies: 

Vince  Beyl  - Bemidji,  Minnesota 
Jonathan  Windyboy  - Rocky  Boy,  Montana 
Info:  Rod  Hunter  - (403)  881  - 0023 
EMAIL:  eyahey@telusplanet.net 
Gavin  Ear  - (403)  881  - 2731 
EMAIL:  gavine@stoney-nation.com 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  November  27,  2004 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

DECEMBER  2004 

* 10-12  29  Palms  Annual  Powwow.  Trump  29  Casino,  Indio,  CA. 

Info:  (760)  775-3239. 

* 10-12  Third  Annual  Melbourne  Powwow.  Melbourne,  FL. 

Wickham  Park  Pavilion.  Info:  (321)259-7697,(321)  452-1671,(321)  242-6794. 

* 18  Thunderbird  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  American  Indian  Community  House, 
New  York,  NY.  Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

* 31-Jan  1 New  Year  Eve  Red  Road  Powwow.  Fresno,  CA.  Info:  252-5689 
JANUARY  2005 

* 14-16  Bearspaw  First  Nation  Pow-wow  2005.  Bearspaw  Equestrian  Centre, 
Morley,  Alberta,  Canada.  Info:  Rod  Hunter  - (403)  881  - 0023 

EMAIL:  eyahey@telusplanet.net 

* 15  11th  Annual  Bneefit  Powwoow.  Greenville  High  School  Gym, 

Greenville,  TX  75402.  Info:  (903)  457-2589. 

* 15  Morning  Star  Celebration,  A Benefit  Powoww  for  St  Labre  Indian 
School.  John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  MD.  Info:  410-838-8333  x2002. 

Vendors  call  410-885-2800 

* 15  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Powwow.  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation 
Center,  Burnet,  TX.  Info:  David  936-653-3116 

* CANCELLED  15-16  1st  Annual  Tennessee  American  Indian  WinterFest  & Powwow 
Shelbyville,  TN,  Calsonic  Indoor  Arena. 

Info:  Barbara  Burch  tuhaniesa@charter . net 

* 22  Thunderbird  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Winston  Prep  School,  New  York,  NY. 
Info:  (201)  587-9633. 


Char-Koosta  News  Updated  November  27,  2004 

The  official  news  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 


http://www.charkoosta.com/ 

DEC.  11,  2004 
2nd  Annual  Winter  Powwow 
Caldwell  High  School 
Caldwell,  ID 

208/455-7584,  208/989-4334 
Smokecreeksam@aol . net 
jvstockton@cableone.net 

FEB.  19  and  20,  2005 
International  Peace  Powwow  2005 
Enmax  Centre 

Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada 
403/327-6807 

blackfoot_ccs@hotmail . com 

FEB.  and  27,  2005 

Circle  of  Hope  PowWow 

West  Plains  Civic  Center 

West  Plains,  Missouri 

417/255-2232 

PowWow@amonsoquath . net 

www . amonsoquath . net/ powwow . html 

MARCH  12  and  13,  2005 
35th  Annual  Powwow 
California  State  University 
Long  Beach,  CA 
562/985-4963 

csulb_powwow@hotmail . com 
daf.csulb.edu/maps/ 

APRIL  16  and  17,  2005 

30th  Annual  Pah-Loots-Pu  Celebration 

Washington  State  University 

Beasley  Coliseum 

Pullman,  WA 

509/335-8676 

naschome@wsunix.wsu . edu 

APRIL  23  and  24,  2005 

Native  Solutions  7th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow 
Oxford  Lake  Park 
Oxford,  AL 

256/835-0110,  256/820-6315 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo . com 
thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE : Roy  Thomas"  

Date:  Wed,  24  Nov  2004  08:22:43  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="ROY  THOMAS" 

http: //www. theglobeandmail . com//OBTHOMAS23/TPObituaries/?query=thomas 
ROY  THOMAS,  ABORIGINAL  ARTIST:  1950-2004 

Born  on  a trap  line,  he  overcame  drug  and  alcohol  addiction 
by  committing  himself  to  art  and  to  his  culture 
Canadian  Press 
November  23,  2004 

THUNDER  BAY,  ONT.  - Roy  Thomas  was  an  influential  aboriginal  artist  known 
for  his  distinctive  paintings  of  vibrantly  coloured,  totemic  animals.  He 
painted  in  the  Ojibwa  woodland  style,  which  uses  symbolism  and  imagery 
inspired  by  aboriginal  legends  and  pictographs. 

Along  with  such  artists  as  Norval  Morrisseau,  he  was  at  the  forefront 
when  aboriginal  art  entered  the  mainstream  in  the  late  1960s.  His 
paintings  have  been  exhibited  at  he  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  the  Museum 
of  Civilization  and  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 

"I  think  for  a lot  of  people,  it  was  very  easy  to  relate  to  his  artwork, 

" said  lames  Stevens,  who  collaborated  with  Mr.  Thomas  on  his  biography. 

The  Spirit  of  Ahnishnabae  Art.  "His  paintings  were  very  colourful,  the 
lines  were  very  carefully  applied." 

Mr.  Thomas  was  born  on  a trap  line  northeast  of  Thunder  Bay,  and  grew  up 
on  the  Longlac  reserve.  Painting  was  a lifelong  passion  and  his  influence 
can  be  seen  in  the  work  of  countless  aboriginal  artists. 

"Maybe  his  most  important  contribution  was  his  mentorship  of  younger 
artists  and  students,"  said  Sharon  Godwin,  director  of  the  Thunder  Bay  Art 
Gallery.  "He  was  really  committed  to  doing  that." 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Thomas  was  able  to  reach  people  regardless  of 
their  background. 

"I  think  his  contribution  really  was  that  his  art  helped  two  cultures 
gain  a further  understanding  of  themselves,"  Mr.  Stevens  said.  "He  helped 
people  from  western  society  understand  the  values  and  philosophy  on  the 
aboriginal  side." 

Mr.  Thomas  struggled  with  drug  and  alcohol  addiction  in  his  younger  days 
but  overcame  them  by  committing  himself  more  deeply  to  his  art  and  his 
culture.  His  wife  of  19  years,  Louise  Thomas,  remembers  him  as  a man  who 


loved  his  community,  profoundly  respected  the  elders,  and  laughed  from  his 
heart . 

"He  was  a happy  person,  a positive  person,"  she  said.  "He  was  a loving 
man . " 

Roy  Thomas  was  born  in  Caramat,  Ont.,  in  1950.  He  died  Nov.  13  in 
Thunder  Bay  of  multiple  myeloma,  a cancer  of  the  plasma  cells.  He  was  54. 

A memorial  was  held  Friday  at  the  Thunder  Bay  Art  Gallery. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

"RE : Claudeen  Bates  Arthur"  

Date:  Sunday,  November  28,  2004  8:44  PM 
To:  pr@ap.org 

Sub j : Speaker's  statement  on  the  passing  of  Chief  Justice 

Navajo  Nation  Council  Office  of  the  Speaker 
Contact:  Karen  Francis,  Public  Information  Officer 
(928)  871-6384 
karenfrancis@navajo .org 
http://www.navajonationcouncil.org 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

DATE:  Sunday,  November  28,  2004 

Speaker  Lawrence  T.  Morgan  issued  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
passing  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Claudeen  Bates  Arthur: 

The  Navajo  Nation  has  lost  one  of  our  most  outstanding  citizens  and 
public  servants  - Ms.  Claudeen  Bates  Arthur. 

Ms.  Bates  Arthur  had  a long  and  distinguished  career  serving  the  Navajo 
people.  She  served  as  Chief  Legislative  Counsel  (1989-1995)  and  Attorney 
General  (1983-1987)  - the  two  highest  lawyer  positions  with  the  tribe.  She 
was  also  the  first  woman  Chief  Justice  of  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  first 
woman  Branch  Chief  - heading  up  the  largest  tribal  judicial  system  in  the 
United  States. 

Ms.  Bates  Arthur  had  a definite  vision  for  the  direction  she  wanted  to 
take  the  Navajo  judicial  system.  Many  of  us  were  impressed  with  Ms.  Bates 
Arthur's  enthusiasm  for  her  work  and  for  her  commitment  to  enhancing 
Navajo  sovereignty  through  tribal  courts.  Ms.  Bates  Arthur  advocated  for 
the  inclusion  of  Navajo  values  in  the  court  system  to  meet  the  challenges 
that  we  on  the  Navajo  Nation  face. 

Ms.  Bates  Arthur  represented  the  Navajo  Nation  in  a suit  against  the 
federal  government  that  went  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Because  the  federal  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Navajo  Nation, 
many  millions  of  dollars  were  paid  back  to  the  Navajo  Nation  for  lands 
that  were  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  tribe. 

Ms.  Bates  Arthur  scarcely  had  a year  to  fulfill  her  vision  as  Chief 
Justice,  but  her  legacy  will  continue.  Many  others  will  take  up  the  fight 
for  Navajo  sovereignty  that  she  worked  so  hard  to  advance.  Her  example  as 
a public  servant  will  influence  generations  to  come. 

On  behalf  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  and  the  Legislative  Branch,  we 
offer  our  deepest  sympathy  and  condolences  to  the  family  and  loved  ones  of 
a very  remarkable  woman  - Ms.  Claudeen  Bates  Arthur. 

"RE;  Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  29  Nov  2004  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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November  23,  2004 


Irene  Locklear 


ROWLAND  - Mrs.  Irene  Locklear , 82,  of  4448  Cabinet  Shop  Road,  died 
Sunday,  Nov.  21,  2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

Services:  Funeral,  2:30  p.m.  Wednesday  in  Beulah  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Flome  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Sons,  Welton  and  Dwight;  brothers,  Frank  Lowery  Dr.,  Henry 
Lowery  and  Sam  Lowery;  sisters,  Frances  Revels,  Annie  Bell,  Bessie  Carter, 
Cozy  Carter,  Barbara  Dohnson  and  Louise;  nine  grandchildren;  and  eight 
great-grandchildren . 

November  27,  2004 

Michelle  M.  Locklear 

COSTA  MESA,  Calif.  - Miss  Michelle  Marie  Locklear,  28,  of  387  W.  Ray  St. 
Apartment  17,  formerly  of  Lumberton,  N.C.,  died  Friday,  Nov.  19,  2004. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Elizabeth  Heights  Baptist  Church  in 
Lumberton.  Burial  in  Robeson  Memorial  Park  in  Lumberton. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Father,  Michael;  and  sisters,  Dacqueline  Oxendine,  Cynthia 
and  Dana. 

Bill  R.  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Bill  R.  "Lumpin''  Locklear,  72,  of  Maxton,  died  Tuesday,  Nov.  23 
2004,  in  his  home. 

Mr.  Locklear  was  an  Army  veteran. 

Services:  Funeral,  2:30  p.m.  Sunday  at  Friendship  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke  and  at 
other  times  at  the  home. 

Survived  by:  Daughters,  Connie  Dones  and  Marlena  Moreno-Macias;  sister. 
Myrtle;  brothers,  William,  Dook,  Baker  and  Horace;  and  two  grandsons. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

November  27,  2004 

Winnie  Dohnson  Eisele 

Cherokee  - Winnie  Dohnson  Eisele,  70,  of  Cherokee,  passed  away  Friday, 
Nov.  26,  2004,  at  Tsali  Care  Center. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Saturday  at  Moody 
Funeral  Home  in  Sylva. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

November  27,  2004 
Rita  D.  Dohnson 

Rita  D.  Dohnson,  31,  of  Cloquet,  died  Friday,  Nov.  26,  2004  in  Duluth. 
She  was  born  Aug.  10,  1973  in  Mpls.  She  graduated  from  Lake  Superior 
College  with  a nursing  degree.  Rita  worked  as  a nurse  at  the  Min-No-Aya- 
Win  Human  Services  Center  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  Reservation.  She  loved 
traveling,  family  gatherings  and  spending  time  with  her  children,  nieces 
and  nephews. 

Rita  is  survived  by  her  husband,  David  'Bucky'  Dohnson;  one  son,  Dillon 
Dohnson;  one  daughter.  Raven  Houle;  her  mother,  Katherine  Battees;  her 
father,  Sam  Staples;  three  brothers,  Anthony  'Tony'  (Susan)  Battees, 
Patrick  (Sandra)  Battees,  and  Chad  Battees;  one  sister,  Cheri  Battes;  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

VISITATION: 5-7  p.m.  Monday,  Nov. 29,  2004  in  Nelson  Funeral  Care  in 
Cloquet.  A Native  American  traditional  visitation  will  be  held  at  the  Fond 
du  Lac  Tribal  Center  also  on  Monday,  beginning  at  9 p.m.  The  funeral  will 
be  11  a.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  30,  2004  in  the  Nelson  Funeral  Care  Chapel, 
conducted  by  Rev.  Rollie  Bockbrader. 

Arrangements  are  with  Nelson  Funeral  Care  of  Cloquet. 


(see  online  guest  book  at  www.legacy.com) 

Copyright  c.  2004  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

November  24,  2004 
Beverly  Mae  Hagenah 

Beverly  Mae  Hagenah,  71,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  Monday,  Nov.  22,  2004,  at 
North  Country  Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Friday  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cass  Lake.  A wake  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the 
Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time 
of  service  on  Friday  at  the  church. 

Burial  will  be  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake  under  the  direction 
of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

November  26,  2004 

Rancee  Do  Chaske-Thumb 

Rancee  Do  Chaske-Thumb,  Tatanka  Kei  Mani  Win,  (She  Walks  with  Buffalo 
Woman),  14,  of  Warwick,  ND,  entered  into  the  Spirit  World  on  Saturday,  Nov 
20,  2004,  at  Mercy  Hospital  in  Devils  Lake. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Crow  Hill 
Recreation  Center,  near  Ft.  Totten,  ND  with  Fr.  Paul  Ruge  and  Fr.  Charles 
Leute  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Derome's  Cemetery,  rural  Ft. 
Totten,  ND.  Music  will  be  from  Tony  and  Vina  McDonald  and  Loretta  and 
Paula  Stensland. 

A wake  will  be  held  Friday  at  the  Crow  Hill  Recreation  Center  beginning 
at  5 p.m.  with  an  8 p.m.  Rosary.  The  procession  to  the  Crow  Hill 
Recreation  Center  will  leave  at  4 p.m.  Friday  from  the  junction  of  Highway 
281  and  the  Oberon  gravel  road. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Stacy,  Marty,  Doey  and  Zack  Thumb,  Iordan  Riggle 
and  Derrick  Chaske. 

Honorary  bearers  will  be  Rochelle  Quentions,  Amber  Langstaff,  Samantha 
Littleghost,  Latoya  Demarce,  Feleria  Falcon,  Marissa  Redfox,  Latoya 
Goodbird,  Rancee 's  classmates,  teachers,  her  many  friends  made  throughout 
her  life,  the  Mercy  Hospital  Emergency  Staff,  Devils  Lake  Ambulance 
Service  and  the  Ft.  Totten  Police  Department. 

Rancee  Do  was  born  to  Gary  Thumb,  Dr.  and  Colleen  Chaske  on  April  18, 
1990  in  Devils  Lake,  ND.  She  attended  school  at  Four  Winds  in  Ft.  Totten, 
the  Oberon  Public  School  and  was  currently  in  the  8th  grade  at  the  Warwick 
Public  School.  Rancee  enjoyed  spending  time  with  family  and  friends  and 
would  get  along  with  everyone  she  met.  She  loved  all  animals,  especially 
her  horse.  Rancee  traveled  with  her  grandparents  to  youth  rodeos  and 
participated  in  barrel  racing.  She  enjoyed  baby  sitting,  driving  vehicles 
to  run  errands  and  being  a "mother  hen"  to  her  younger  siblings  and  all 
younger  children.  Her  hobbies  included  listening  to  music,  swimming, 
watching  movies,  dancing,  riding  horse  and  taking  care  of  the  animals 
around  the  farm. 

Rancee 's  sense  of  humor,  thoughtfulness  and  caring  will  be  remembered  by 
all  her  family  and  friends. 

Surviving  are  her  parents,  Gary  and  Colleen  of  Ft.  Totten;  brothers: 
Troyal  of  Warwick;  sisters,  Tanisha,  Tiana  and  Taylah  Thumb,  all  of  Ft. 
Totten;  half-brother,  Rodney  Spicer  of  Grand  Forks;  paternal  grandparents: 
Gary  & Lynette  Thumb,  Sr.  of  Warrick  and  all  of  Gary's  brothers  and 
sisters;  Mary  (Day)  Dubois-Robertson  and  all  of  Mary's  brothers  and 
sisters;  maternal  grandparents,  Corrine  Chaske  and  all  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  Dohn  (Mona)  Chaske,  Sr,  Winfield  Chaske  and  Millicent  Little; 
special  aunt,  Deborah  (Tony)  LaVallie  of  Bismarck;  aunts,  Lisa  (Tim)  of  St 
Michael,  Doleen  (Waylon)  of  Oberon,  Tracy  Thumb  of  Ft.  Totten,  Sara  (Mike) 
of  Fargo;  uncles,  Stacy  Thumb  of  Fargo  and  Marty  (Sara)  Thumb  of  Grand 
Forks;  special  cousins,  Derah  Chaske  and  Waylon  St.  Claire,  Dr.  and  many 
nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 


Rancee  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents, 
Joseph  (Big  Joe)  Chaske,  Jr.,  Evelyn  Chaske,  Martin 
Edwin  Dubois,  Sr.,  Joseph  Sr.  and  Marion  Chaske  and 
Troy  Keahna  and  cousin.  Merlin  Little. 

Nelson  Funeral  Home,  Minnewaukan,  is  in  charge  of 


Doris  (Dollie)  Thumb, 
and  Florence  Thumb, 
Alma  T.  Davis;  uncle, 

arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2004  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 
November  24,  2004 


Chaske-Thumb,  Rancee 

Rancee  Jo  Chaske-Thumb,  14,  Ft.  Totten,  died  Nov.  20,  2004,  at  a Devils 
Lake  hospital. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  27,  at  Crow  FHill 
Recreational  Center,  Ft.  Totten. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Nelson  Funeral  Flome,  Minnewaukan. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 


November  23,  2004 


Doyle  Clown 

Eagle  Butte  - Doyle  Clown,  28,  of  Eagle  Butte  died  Sunday,  Nov.  21,  2004 
in  Eagle  Butte. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Flome  of  Mobridge. 

Agatha  Smith 

Fort  Yates,  N.D.  - Funeral  for  Agatha  Smith,  age  73,  of  Fort  Yates  at  10 
a.m.  on  Saturday  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  in  Fort  Yates. 

Burial  in  the  Smith  Family  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Oster  Funeral 
Flome. 

All-night  wake  service  starting  at  7 p.m.  Friday  at  the  BIA  Old  School 
Gym  in  Fort  Yates.  Agatha  died  on  Nov.  20,  2004,  at  MedCenter  One  in 
Bismarck,  N.D. 


November  24,  2004 


Calvin  Garreau 

Mobridge  - Calvin  Garreau,  68,  Mobridge  entered  the  Spirit  World,  Sunday 
Nov.  21,  2004,  at  the  Beverly  Flealth  Care  Center,  Mobridge. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Nov.  26,  at  the  HVJ 
Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte,  with  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  under  the  directions  of 
Luce  Funeral  Flome,  Eagle  Butte. 

A wake  service  will  be  held  Thursday  starting  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Cultural 
Center. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Shirley  Duggan 

Funeral  services  for  Shirley  Duggan,  53,  of  Sisseton,  S.D.,  were  held  on 
Saturday,  November  27,  2004  at  the  Tribal  community  center.  Agency  Village 
with  the  Rev.  Eugene  King  and  Filmore  Simon,  CLP,  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Josh  Feather,  Kevin  LaFontaine,  Sr.,  Tom 
Bartunick,  John  German,  Sr.,  Gavin  Shortman,  and  William  Ryan.  Flonorary 
pallbearers  were  Darlene  Pipeboy,  Rose  Chase,  Barbara  Ryan,  Gail  Barse, 
Myrna  German,  Ramona  Ryan,  Fern  Backer,  Dorthea  Wilson,  and  Caroline 
Renville . 

Pianist  was  Kay  Bursheim. 

Burial  is  at  Goodwill  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  Agency  Village. 


There  were  wake  services  Thursday  and  all-night  Friday  at  the  community 
center. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Sisseton,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Shirley  was  born  on  November  20,  1951  to  Earl  and  Ida  Mae  (Ryan)  Duggan 
at  Sisseton,  S.D.  Shirley  grew  up  and  attended  school  in  Watertown.  She 
attended  college  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Following  her  education,  Shirley  was  employed  at  the  Red  School  House  in 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  working  as  a first  grade  teacher. 

In  1998  she  returned  to  Sisseton  where  she  was  employed  at  Dakota  Magic 
Casino. 

Shirley  liked  to  do  beadwork  and  was  very  active  in  the  American  Indian 
Movement,  having  trained  in  Beirut,  Lebanon  with  the  freedom  fighters  and 
had  also  accompanied  Ed  to  East  Germany  on  speaking  engagements. 

Shirley  was  also  a writer,  writing  a one-act  play  in  which  she  also 
performed,  and  also  many  editorials  which  were  published  in  local  papers. 

She  passed  away  suddenly  at  her  home  at  Agency  Village,  on  November  23, 
2004. 

Shirley  is  survived  by  husband,  Ed  Godfrey  of  Agency  Village;  four 
children  - Thomas  Cotton  of  Florida,  Earlina  Cotton  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Adelia  Godfrey  and  Lydia  Godfrey  of  Agency  Village;  three  step-children  - 
Carrie  Godf rey-Chavez  of  Sisseton,  Dawn  Godfrey  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and 
Bruce  Godfrey  of  Sisseton;  three  sisters  - loan  Feather  of  Peever,  Sandy 
LaBatte-Iones  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Barbara  Duggan  of  Illinois;  three 
brothers  - Lyle  Duggan  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Dino  LaBatte  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  Robert  "Bobby"  Duggan  of  California;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Shirley  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  two  sisters,  Phyllis  and 
Diane,  two  brothers,  Earl,  Hr.  and  Charles. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

November  23,  2004 
Agatha  Smith 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Agatha  Smith,  73,  Fort  Yates,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  20, 
2004,  at  Med  Center  One  in  Bismarck. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  26,  at  the  BIA  Old 
School  Gym  in  Fort  Yates.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Nov.  27,  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  in  Fort  Yates,  with  the 
Rev.  Bill  Cosgrove  and  Brother  George  Maufort  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  Smith  Family  Cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
November  24,  2004 
Emmett  American  Horse 

KYLE  - Emmett  American  Horse,  65,  Kyle,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  21,  2004,  at 
Scottsbluff  Regional  West  Hospital  in  Scottsbluff,  Neb.  He  served  in  the  U 
S.  Air  Force. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Clifton  American  Horse  and  Forrest 
American  Horse  both  of  Kyle,  and  Gary  American  Horse,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  three 
daughters,  Ethel  Means,  Porcupine,  Ramona  Rowland,  Wounded  Knee,  and 
Lucille  Bull  Bear,  Kyle;  four  brothers,  Doe  American  Horse,  Oglala,  Vern 
American  Horse,  Gordon,  Neb.,  Scott  American  Horse,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Dave 
American  Horse,  Chadron,  Neb.;  and  18  grandchildren. 

A first-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Emmett  American 
Horse  residence  in  Kyle.  A second-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday 
Nov.  25,  at  Little  Wound  School  in  Kyle.  A third-night  wake  will  begin  at 
2 p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  26,  at  Native  American  Church  in  Potato  Creek. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  27,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev 
Barney  Iron  Shell  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Native  American  Church 
Cemetery  in  Potato  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ed  Cuny  Sr. 

MANDERSON  - Ed  Cuny  Sr.,  45,  Manderson,  died  Friday,  Nov.  19,  2004,  in 


Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Ed  Cuny  Dr.  and  Deremiah  Cuny,  both  of 
Oelrichs;  two  stepsons,  3.  Lee  Big  Crow,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Coy  Big  Crow, 
Rapid  City;  one  stepdaughter,  Marnell  Big  Crow,  Germany;  one  brother, 

Chris  Cuny,  Manderson;  and  two  sisters,  Tuesday  Cuny,  Rapid  City,  and 
Carmen  Yellow  Horse,  Red  Shirt. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  25,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  26,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Paul's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  25,  2004 

Jeremiah  M.  Archuleta 

PINE  RIDGE  - Jeremiah  M.  Archuleta,  infant.  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday, 
Nov.  16,  2004,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Ronald  Archuleta  and  Rebecca  A.  Lewis, 
Pine  Ridge;  two  brothers,  Joshua  Archuleta  and  Brandon  Briseno,  both  of 
Pine  Ridge;  one  sister,  Brianna  Briseno,  Pine  Ridge;  his  paternal 
grandparents,  Ronald  and  Hoy  Bush,  Porcupine;  and  his  maternal 
grandparents,  Joyce  and  Manuel  Lewis,  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  27,  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge,  with  Charles  McGaa  officiating  and  traditional 
Lakota  services  by  Rick  Two  Dogs.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission 
Catholic  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Doyle  Clown 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Doyle  Clown,  28,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  21,  2004, 
in  Eagle  Butte. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  28,  at  H.V.  Johnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  the 
four-mile  junction  at  4 p.m.  Sunday  to  follow  in  procession.  Services  will 
be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Nov.  29,  at  the  cultural  center,  with  the  Rev. 

Norman  Blue  Coat,  Deacon  Dora  Bruguier,  Deacon  Ted  Knife  and  Deacon  Byron 
Buffalo  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Upper  Cheyenne  Congregational 
Cemetery  in  Bridger. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

November  25,  2004 
Dollie  Rhodd  Thompson 

TONKAWA  - Dollie  Rhodd  Thompson,  resident  of  Tonkawa,  died  Tuesday,  Nov. 
23,  2004,  at  Integris  Blackwell  Regional  Hospital  in  Blackwell.  She  was  94 
A funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  26  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Dugger  Funeral  Home  in  Tonkawa  with  Rev.  Tony  Cerre  officiating. 

Dollie  Rhodd  Thompson  was  born  Dec.  29,  1909,  in  Pawnee  to  Enos  and  Lucy 
Collins  Rhodd.  She  enjoyed  her  family,  cooking,  reading  and  working  in  her 
garden.  She  as  the  oldest  elder  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  and  a member  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

She  is  survived  by  three  sons,  Theodore  Thompson,  Sr.,  Theodore  Thompson 
Jr.  and  Thurman  Thompson,  all  of  Tonkawa;  and  one  daughter,  Lucille 
Thompson  Newrider  of  Tulsa. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Easis  Thompson;  her  parents; 
two  brothers;  and  two  sisters. 

November  26,  2004 

Antoine  Smith 

Antoine  Smith,  64,  of  Midwest  City,  passed  away  on  Nov.  25,  2004,  after 
prolonged  health  problems. 

Antoine  was  born  May  23,  1940,  in  the  White  Eagle  Community.  Antoine  was 


a proud  member  of  the  Ponca  tribe.  Due  to  injuries  he  sustained  in  a car 
wreck,  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  Colonial  Nursing  Home  in 
Midwest  City.  He  was  the  son  of  Gladys  Smith. 

The  family  wants  to  acknowledge  and  give  much  thanks  to  John  and  Sharon 
Flower.  Their  kindness  and  unfailing  support  helped  make  Antoine's  life  a 
little  brighter.  There  is  another  special  friend  the  family  wants  to  thank 
- Johnny  Kemble,  who  always  visited  Antoine  on  a regular  basis. 

Antoine  is  survived  by  one  aunt,  Thelma  Perez  of  Oklahoma  City;  two 
sisters  and  a brother-in-law,  Brenda  Smith  of  Ponca  City  and  Amelia  and 
Eli  Warrior  of  Oklahoma  City;  and  a host  of  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  grandparents,  aunt,  uncle  and 
two  sisters. 

The  casket  bearers  will  be  Antoine's  nephews. 

The  traditional  Indian  feast  will  be  held  Sunday,  Nov.  28  at  noon  at  the 
Ponca  Indian  United  Methodist  Church  with  services  immediately  following. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Ponca  Indian  Cemetery.  Arrangements  are  under  the 
direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2004  The  Ponca  City  News. 

November  28,  2004 

Wilma  D.  Sweezy 

EL  RENO  - Funeral  for  Wilma  D.  Sweezy,  59,  El  Reno,  wil  be  at  2 p.m. 
Saturday  at  El  Reno  Indian  Baptist  Church  with  Gerald  Watson,  pastor, 
officiating. 

Wake  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  church. 

Mrs.  Sweezy  died  Monday,  Nov.  22,  2004,  at  an  Oklahoma  City  medical 
center. 

Burial  will  be  at  Concho  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation 
Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  April  26,  1945,  to  Ralph  Beard  and  Maggie  LoneLodge. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters:  Carmen  Sweezy,  Oklahoma  City;  and 
Sylvia  Van  Arsdale,  Arkansas;  four  sons:  Robert  and  Frederick,  both  of 
Oklahoma  City;  Alfred,  El  Reno;  and  Anthony,  Lawton;  14  grandchildren: 
Dustin  Ruff,  Dason  Ruff,  Benjamin  Ruff,  Constance  Van  Horn,  Mikayla  Black 
Eagle,  Matthew  Sweezy,  Dylan  Sweezy,  Robert  Sweezy  Dr.,  Brenda  Kay  Sweezy, 
Sunda  Lee  Sweezy,  Andre  Lee  Sweezy,  Alvin  Berryhill,  Chantal  Two  Hatchet, 
Veronica  Van  Arsdale;  two  brothers:Gary  and  Steve  Dawes;  several  friends; 
and  many  other  family  members. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a sister,  Verla  Dawes;  her 
husband,  Fred  Sweezy;  and  a daughter,  Brenda  Kay  Sweezy. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

November  23,  2004 

Dan  Doe  Benally 
Upper  Fruitland 
May  16,  1962-Nov.  18,  2004 

Rev.  Dan  Doe  Benally,  42,  of  Upper  Fruitland,  passed  from  this  life  to 
be  with  his  Lord  on  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  2004,  in  Farmington.  Dan  was  born 

May  16,  1962,  to  Doe  and  Alice  Benally  in  Upper  Fruitland. 

Dan  was  a pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemed  in  Upper  Fruitland.  He 
started  his  pastoral  ministry  in  1997.  He  attended  Kirtland  High  School 

and  was  employed  with  BHP  for  many  years.  Dan  was  a veteran  serving  in  the 

United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Dan  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Emmeline  Benally;  parents  Doe  and  Alice 
Benally;  son  Doshua  Ryan  Benally;  daughters  Dacina  Danielle  Benally,  Donna 
Lynn  Benally,  Dana  Lee  Benally,  and  Dinah  Doe  Benally;  brothers  Harold 
Benally  and  wife  Patricia,  Donald  Harrison  and  wife  Delfina,  and  Earl 
Whitey  and  wife  Matilda;  sister  Elsie  Begay  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  nieces  and 
nephews  Rachelle  Howard,  Darryl  Benally,  Kevin  Benally,  Francesca  Benally 
and  Kyle  Benally.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather  Moncisco 
Begay. 


Service  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Tuesday,  Nov.  23,  2004,  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Kirtland  with  the  Rev.  Doyle  Hales  officiating.  He  will 
then  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  Moncisco  Cemetery  in  Upper  Fruitland. 

Pallbearers  are  Donald  B.  Harrison,  Darryl  F.  Benally,  Kevin  Benally, 
Joshua  Benally,  Edwin  Edward  and  Nate  Howard. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home,  458 
County  Road  6100,  Kirtland,  NM  (505)  598-9636. 

Darrell  Lee  Charley 
Bloomfield 

Jan.  18,  1963  - Nov.  22,  2004 

Our  beloved  Darrell  Lee  Charley,  41,  of  Bloomfield,  passed  from  this 
life  Monday,  Nov.  22,  2004.  He  was  born  Jan.  18,  1963,  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Alice  McCabe 
Fruitland 

Jan.  12,  1921  - Nov.  19,  2004 

Alice  McCabe,  83,  of  Fruitland,  passed  away  Friday,  Nov.  19,  2004,  at 
her  daughter's  residence  in  Fruitland.  She  was  born  Jan.  12,  1921,  in 
Ganado,  Ariz. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  3 to  6 p.m.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  24,  2004,  at 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a. 
m.,  Saturday,  Nov.  27,  2004,  at  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  in  Parker,  Ariz.  Burial  will  be  at  Parker  Cemetery  in  Parker,  Ariz. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

November  27,  2004 

Darrell  Lee  Charley 
Bloomfield 

Jan.  18,  1963  - Nov.  22,  2004 

The  Great  Spirit  has  called  our  Nali/Chaii,  father,  brother,  uncle  and 
son,  Darrell  Lee  Charley,  home.  He  is  of  the  Hooghan  tani  (Many  Hogans 
Clan)  and  born  for  the  Tachii'nli  (Red  Running  Into  the  Water  People  Clan), 
maternal  grandfather  is  of  the  Honaghaahnii  (One-Who-Walks-Around  Clan), 
and  paternal  grandfather  is  NaaKaidinee  (the  Mexican  Clan). 

Darrell,  41,  was  born  Jan.  18,  1963,  in  Dallas,  Texas,  to  Mary  E. 

Charley  of  Farmington  and  Larry  Charley  of  Bloomfield. 

Darrell  is  survived  by  his  son,  Brandon  Mathew  Charley;  daughter-in-law 
Andrea  Toledo;  grandson  Mathew  Ryan  Charley  of  Bloomfield;  brothers 
Larrial  Charley  of  Farmington,  Levi  Charley  and  wife,  Dorothy,  of  Upper 
Fruitland,  Jeffery  Charley  and  wife,  Nancy  Adame,  of  Denver,  Colo., 

Woodrow  Charley  and  wife,  Juanita,  of  Blanco  Canyon;  foster  brother  Mike 
Lorence  and  wife  Marilyn  of  Joseph  City,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Pamela  Charley  of 
Farmington,  Laverna  Charley  of  Farmington,  Jacquetta  Charley  of  Bloomfield 
and  Beverly  Charley  of  Kansas. 

Also  surviving  are  nieces  and  nephews,  Bryan  Charley,  Tashina  Castiano, 
Lahoma  Charley,  Quinn  R.  Charley,  Tyrell  A.  Castiano,  Cherise  J.  Charley, 
Kiara  N.  Charley;  and  grandkids,  Jayden  Castiano,  Justine,  Kobe  and  Kylie 
Bigthumb . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Eva  B.  Charley;  paternal 
grandmother,  Dorothy  Charley;  aunt.  Pearl  Biggs;  uncles,  Albert  Charley 
and  Luther  Charley;  and  grandson  Elijah  Lee  John. 

Visitation  was  held  Friday,  Nov.  26 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  today,  Saturday,  Nov.  27,  at  the 
Maranatha  Fellowship  Christian  Reformed  Church,  618  W.  Arrington  in 
Farmington.  He  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wayne  Harrison,  Henderson  Harrison,  Alvin  Willie, 
Sylvester  Sandoval,  Eddie  Griffith,  Benjamin  Henry,  Raymond  Sanchez  and 
Gilbert  Bradley.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Larrial  Charley,  Levi  Larry 
Charley  Jr.,  Jeffery  T.  Charley,  Woodrow  Charley,  Larry  Charley  Sr.,  Mike 
Lorence,  Jerome  Charley,  James  Charley,  Eddie  Griffith,  Harvey  Betselie, 


John  W.  Eaton  and  Dr.  Dames  Spence. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

May  the  Great  Spirit  bless  you,  Darrell,  and  may  your  spirit  soar  with 
the  eagles. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
November  23,  2004 
Billy  Cornfield,  Sr. 

YATAHEY  - Funeral  services  and  visitation  for  Billy  Cornfiled,  Sr.,  93, 
were  at  10  a.m.  this  morning,  Nov.  23  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Calvin  H. 
Tsosie,  Sr.  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Cornfield  died  Nov.  18  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Duly  4,  1911  in  Cornfields 
into  the  Charcoal  Streak  Division  of  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People 
Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan. 

Cornfield,  Sr.  was  employed  with  D.B.  Tanner's,  Gallup  Indian  Trading 
and  Manuelito  Senior  Citizen  Center.  He  was  a NAC  roadman  and  member. 
Cornfield  enjoyed  sheepherding,  silversmithing,  storytelling  and  traveling 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ann  S.  Cornfield;  sons,  Ambrose  Cornfiled, 
Billy  Cornfield,  Dr.;  daughters,  Pauline  Cornfield,  Elizabeth  Cornfield, 
Evelyn  Harding,  Roselinda  Tsosie;  brother,  Manuel  Shirley;  21 
grandchildren  and  25  great-grandchildren . 

Cornfield,  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Susie  B. 
Cornfield;  son,  George  Cornfield;  sister,  Clara  Dim;  brothers,  Guy 
Cornfield,  Tulley  Cornfield  and  Paul  Cornfield. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Calvin  Tsosie,  Dr.,  Leonard  L.  Doctor,  Dr.,  Dunior 
Cornfield,  Virgil  F.  Wilson,  Matthew  D.  Chester  and  Dames  Salabye. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Rock  Springs 
Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Edison  Chee  Begay 

LUKACHUKAI  - Funeral  services  for  Edison  Chee  Begay,  38,  will  be  at  10  a 
m.  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  24  at  the  St.  Isabel  Mission.  Burial  will  follow  in 
the  St.  Isabel  Community  Cemetery. 

Begay  died  Nov.  13  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  March  26,  1966  in  Shiprock 
into  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

He  attended  Lukachukai  Boarding  School  and  worked  for  the  Pumpkin  Patch 
in  NAPI,  Farmington.  He  enjoyed  cooking,  cleaning,  repairing  vehicles,  car 
stereos  and  T.V's. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Virgil  Begay,  Russell  Begay,  Darvis  Tsosie,  Francis 
Descheenie  and  Norman  Lee. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Susie  C.  Yazzie's 
residence,  one-half  mile  east  of  Totsoh  Trading  Post. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Alice  C.  McCabe 

FRUITLAND  - Funeral  services  for  Alice  C.  McCabe,  83,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  Nov.  27  at  the  Parker  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  Parker,  Ariz.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Parker  Cemetery. 

A visitation  will  be  held  Wednesday,  Nov.  24  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel 
Farmington  from  3 to  6 p.m. 

McCabe  died  Nov.  19  in  Fruitland.  She  was  born  Dan.  12,  1921  in  Ganado. 
Survivors  include  her  son,  Marvin  McCabe,  Sr.;  daughters,  Emily  McCabe 
Allison,  Dodee  McCabe  and  Tina  Rosales. 

November  24,  2004 

Nasbah  Nora  Spencer 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  for  Nasbah  Nora  Spencer,  17,  will  be  at  10  a.m 
on  Friday,  Nov.  26  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  on  a family 
plot . 

Spencer  died  Nov.  21  in  Spencer  Valley.  She  was  born  May  15,  1987  in 


Gallup  into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Spencer  was  a junior  at  Gallup  High  School.  She  enjoyed  horseback  riding, 
helping  her  father  with  horse  training,  clay  work,  drawing  and  her  art 
class.  Her  work  was  entered  in  a local  art  show  in  Gallup. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Paul  Spencer,  Sr.  and  Nora  Gray  of 
Spencer  Valley;  brothers,  Vernie  Spencer,  Paul  Spencer,  Dr  both  of  Spencer 
Valley,  Bronson  Spencer  of  White  River,  Eli  R.  Spencer  of  San  Diego,  Calif. 
; sisters,  Latheesa  Spencer,  Latrina  Spencer  both  of  Mariano  Lake,  Nadia 
Spencer,  Nicole  Spencer,  Natahalynn  Spencer  all  of  Spencer  Valley. 

Spencer  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Sam  Doe  Spencer, 

Nasbah  Spencer,  Sam  Gray,  Dr.  and  Frannie  Gray. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Cody  Yazzie,  Ervin  Yazzie,  Bronson  Spencer,  Paul 
Spencer,  Dr.,  and  Kyle  Chee. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dim  Bryant 

SHEEPSPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Dim  Bryant,  55,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Friday,  Nov.  26  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Sheepsprings . Ned  B.  Henry  will  officiate.  A private  disposition  will  be 
held  in  Naschitti. 

Bryant  died  Nov.  20  in  Tohatchi.  He  was  born  Sept.  26,  1949  in  Naschitti 
into  the  Red  House  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

He  went  to  school  at  Naschitti  Day  School. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Grace  M.  Bryant;  sons,  Eugene  Bryant,  Dimson 
Bryant;  daughter,  Sophia  Lou  Bryant;  mother.  Rose  Bryant;  sisters,  Lillie 
Yazzie,  Lucy  Simpson,  Angela  Bryant  and  four  grandchildren . 

Bryant  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Nelson  Bryant. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Robertson  Yazzie,  Bronson  Enrico,  Alfred  Foster, 

Paul  Denetdeal,  Dr.,  Tracy  Bryant  and  Dewayne  Tsosie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Sheep  Springs 
Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements,  (back  to  top) 

Laureen  Ann  Razo-Wilson 

KANSAS  CITY  - Services  for  Laureen  Ann  Razo-Wilson,  29,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  on  Friday,  Nov.  26  at  the  Ganado  Glory  Temple.  Pastor  Sam  Begay  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Ganado  Community  Cemetery. 

Wilson  was  born  Dune  16,  1975  in  Ganado  into  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan  for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Spencer  Razo;  son.  Baby  Boy  Razo; 
daughters,  Lanisha  Pablo,  Lorraine  Pablo;  brothers,  Alvin  Wilson,  Melvin 
Wilson  and  Gilbert  Wilson,  Dr. 

Razo  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Gilbert  and  Alberta  Wilson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Ganado  Chapter 
House . 

Arthur  Paul  Yazzie,  Sr. 

TOHATCHI  - Funeral  services  for  Arthur  Paul  Yazzie,  Sr.,  73,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Nov.  26  at  St.  Marys  Catholic  Mission.  Father  Doe 
Redlinbo  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  a family  cemtery. 

Yazzie,  Sr.  died  Nov.  21  in  Grants.  He  was  born  March  1,  1931  in  Coyote 
Canyon  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Alice  S.  Yazzie  of  Tohatchi;  daughters, 
Alberta  Bitsoi,  Bernice  D.  Yazzie,  LaVerne  D.  Yazzie,  Theresa  Yazzie  all 
of  Tohatchi;  sons,  Arthur  P.  Yazzie  of  Shiprock,  Dulius  P.  Yazzie  of 
Tohatchi;  sisters,  Stella  M.  Becenti  of  Naschitti,  Sally  Green  of  Cow 
Springs,  Carolyn  Dones  of  Rocksprings,  Ella  Mae  Kinsel  of  Tohatchi; 
brothers,  Harry  H.  Yazzie  of  Twin  Lakes,  Dimmy  Yazzie  of  Manuelito,  Larry 
S.  Yazzie  of  Naschitti,  Richard  L.  Yazzie  of  Rocksprings,  Roy  Lee  Yazzie 
of  Kirtland;  15  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

Yazzie,  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Holtsoi  Yazzie;  mother, 
Lorena  B.  Yazzie;  son,  Steven  P.  Yazzie  and  brother,  Archie  Y.  Begaye. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Timothy  Bitsilly,  Dulius  Roanhorse,  Tommy  Shirley, 
Arthur  P.  Yazzie,  Dr.,  Nathan  Yazzie  and  Roy  Lee  Yazzie. 


Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  26,  2004 
Ella  Mae  Ramone  Alexius 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Funeral  services  for  Ella  Mae  Ramone  Alexius,  52,  were  at 
10  a.m.  this  morning  at  the  Hosanna  Penecostal  Church,  Crownpoint.  Brother 
Dulian  Gunn  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Smith  Lake. 

Alexius  was  born  May  2,  1952  in  Crownpoint  into  the  Folded  Arms  People 
Clan  for  the  Waters  Edge  People  Clan. 

Alexius  graduated  from  Fort  Wingate  and  went  on  to  the  Indian  Bible 
College.  She  was  a member  of  the  First  Indian  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 
Alexius  was  a silversmith  and  she  enjoyed  weaving,  sewing  and  church 
activities . 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Danny  Smith  of  Chilchinbito;  daughters, 
Eileen  Alexius  of  Continental  Divide,  April  Alexius  of  Albuquerque; 
brothers,  Dennis  Ramone  of  Algodones,  Eugene  Ramone  of  Aneth,  Utah; 
sisters,  Arlene  Barela  of  Bernalillo,  Elsie  Ramone  of  Albuquerque,  Lucy 
Ramone  of  Chinle,  Nancy  Yazzie  of  Blackwater,  Mabel  Ramone  of  Tohatchi  and 
four  grandchildren. 

Alexius  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Tom  and  Alice  Ramone; 
grandparents,  Paddy  and  Nellie  Ramone;  Etta  Benally,  Alice  C.  Ramone  and 
Tom  Ramone. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Rex  Long,  Michael  Murphy,  Sam  Ramone,  Gerald  Ramone 
and  Leland  Leonard. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Littlewater  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Margaret  Smith  Harvey 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Margaret  Harvey,  80,  will  be  at  11  a.m.,  Saturday, 
Nov.  27  at  the  Pentecostal  Churge  in  Tohatchi.  Pastor  Derry  Eastridge  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Sunset  Memorial  Crematory, 

Albuquerque . 

Harvey  died  Nov.  22.  She  was  born  April  6 in  Pinedale  into  the  Bitter 
Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  clan. 

Harvey  was  imployed  with  the  Income  Support  Division  for  many  years.  Her 
hobbies  included  reading  the  bible  and  teaching. 

Survivors  inclue  her  sons,  Vernon  Harvey  of  Phoenix,  Walter  Harvey  of 
Breadsprings,  Damon  Platero  of  Tucson,  Delbert  Platero  of  Gamerco  and  Don 
Platero  of  Gallup. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Benjamin  Harvey  her  mother 
Desbah  Smith,  her  father  and  one  brother  Dohnnie  Smith. \ 

Pallbearers  will  be  Vernon  Harvey,  Walter  Harvey,  Damon  Platero,  Delbert 
Platero,  Don  Platero,  Duane  Platero  and  Travis  Platero. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  27,  2004 
Dulius  Kennedy  Nez 

WIDE  RUINS  - Graveside  services  for  Dulius  Kennedy  Nez,  41,  will  be  in 
the  Wide  Ruins  Cemetery,  Klagetoh. 

Nez  died  Nov.  22  in  Tucson.  He  was  born  Nov.  22,  1963  in  Ganado  into  the 
Over-hanging  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Anderson  Sanders;  daughter,  Kari  Lynn  Nez; 
brothers,  Kenneth  Chester,  Irvin  Chester,  Eugene  Nez,  Randell  Nez,  sisters 
Anita  Gaddy,  Evelyn  Lynch,  Charlene  Murphy  and  Cheryl  Nez. 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Eleanor  C.  Nez;  father,  George 
Nez  and  brother,  Bennie  Chester. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Anthony  Nez,  Gregory  Lynch,  Marcus  Lee  and  Ray  Lynch 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Wide  Ruins  Chapter 
House  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 


November  26,  2004 


Alden  Tsosie 

Alden  "Robert"  Tsosie,  of  Flagstaff,  died  Nov.  21,  2004,  in  a car 
accident.  He  was  23. 

He  was  born  Duly  26,  1981,  in  Tuba  City  and  was  a construction  worker  in 
Flagstaff. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughters,  Adrian  Kara  Tsosie  and  Tristen  Darren 
Tsosie;  parents,  Colleen  Ashley  and  Arnold  Yellow;  stepfather,  LeRoy 
Ashley;  sisters,  Lelinda  Ashley,  Monica  Yellow  and  Veronica  Yellow; 
brothers,  Kendrick,  Dunior  and  Steven  Coochyamptewa . 

Family  members  describe  him  as  a loving,  caring  father,  gourd  dancer  and 
active  member  of  his  pow-wow  drum  group. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandfathers  John  Billy-Ahasteen 
and  Dimmy  Ahasteen;  grandfather,  Mark  Tsosie  and  uncle,  Melvin  Tsosie. 

A funeral  is  scheduled  for  Saturday,  Nov.  27,  2004  at  10  a.m.  The  family 
has  asked  for  those  wishing  to  attend  to  contact  Colleen  Ashley  at  522- 
0286. 

Contributions  may  be  brought  to  the  family's  home  at  4845  E.  Trails  End, 
Flagstaff,  AZ.,  86004. 

Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

November  29,  2004 
Keith  G.  Grass  Sr. 

Keith  G.  Grass  Sr.,  60,  died  Friday,  Nov.  26,  2004,  at  his  home  in 
Flagstaff  with  his  family  by  his  side. 

He  was  born  Nov.  15,  1944,  at  Shanto,  Ariz.,  to  Edgar  and  Mabel  Grass. 
Mr.  Grass  enjoyed  fishing,  bowling  and  spending  time  with  his  family  and 
grandchildren . He  retired  after  working  30  years  for  the  Black  Mesa  Mine. 

Mr.  Grass  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  of  28  years.  Pearl  Grass  of 
Flagstaff;  children  Keith  (Bridgette)  Grass  of  Tempe,  Wanda  (Terry) 
Redhouse  of  Kayenta,  Ramona  (Leander)  Holiday  of  Oljato,  Utah,  Georgette 
(Anthony)  Gibson  of  Flagstaff,  Melissa  Grass  of  Mesa  and  Adam  Redhouse  of 
Shiprock,  N.M.;  mother  Mabel  Grass  of  Shanto;  brothers  Amos  Grass,  Sr., 
Dones  Grass  and  Dennis  Grass;  sister  Patricia  Whitman;  seven 
grandchildren;  and  many  nieces,  nephews  and  other  family. 

He  his  preceded  in  death  by  son  Kent  Grass;  his  father,  Edgar  Grass;  and 
sister  Dulia  Curley. 

A visitation  will  be  from  5 to  7 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary, 
914  E.  Route  66.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the 
White  Post  Church  in  Shanto.  Interment  will  be  on  family  land  in  Shanto. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

November  23,  2004 
Ronald  Duweynie  Dr. 

Ronald  Ray  "Chop"  Duweynie  Dr.,  of  San  Carlos  died  Nov.  18,  2004  in  San 
Carlos.  He  was  30  years  of  age.  Mr.  Duweynie  was  a laborer  in  the 
construction  industry. 

A lifelong  resident  of  San  Carlos,  he  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Dohnny 
and  Dudy  Duweynie  of  San  Carlos  and  sisters,  Shirley  Stanley,  Sue  Duweynie 
and  Lynn  M.  Victor,  all  of  San  Carlos. 

The  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  on  Friday,  Nov.  26  at  the  Dohnny  Duweynie, 
15  Tufa  Stone  in  San  Carlos.  Services  will  be  Saturday,  Nov.  27  at  1 p.m. 
at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  in  San  Carlos,  with 
interment  in  the  San  Carlos  Cemetery. 

Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Daniel  Hill 

Daniel  Valentino  "Tino"  Hill,  26,  of  San  Carlos  died  Nov.  15,  2004,  in 
San  Carlos.  Born  in  Globe,  he  worked  as  a construction  heavy  equipment 


laborer. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Ernest  Hill  of  San  Carlos;  his  mother, 
Henrietta  Adley  of  San  Carlos;  one  son,  Cameron  Merle  Hill  of  Whiteriver; 
four  sisters,  Jolene  Wesley,  Valerie  Thorne,  Kateri  Rodriguez  and  Nadine 
Reede,  all  of  San  Carlos;  and  one  brother,  Michael  Hill  of  San  Carlos. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Nov.  22  at  San  Carlos  Miracle  Church. 
Interment  was  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

November  23,  2004 

Stephen  Ankerpont 
1959  ~ 2004 

Elroy  Stephen  Ankerpont,  age  45,  of  Ft.  Duchesne,  passed  away  November 
20,  2004,  at  his  home. 

He  was  born  September  24,  1959,  in  Vernal  to  Roy  Sr.  and  Clara  Santio 
Ankerpont . 

Stephen  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Clara,  Ft.  Duchesne;  brother,  Roy 
Ankerpont,  Jr.,  Randlett;  Marjorie  Tavashutz,  Indian  Bench;  Geneva 
Ankerpont,  Roosevelt;  Raquel  Ice,  Whiterocks;  and  Joliet  Ignacio,  Ft. 
Duchesne . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers  Elliot  Ankerpont  and  Gene  M. 
Ankerpont . 

Graveside  services  held  11:00  a.m.,  Monday,  November  22,  2004,  at  the  Ft. 
Duchesne  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Beverly  Serawop 
1942  ~ 2004 

Beverly  Cesspooch  Serawop,  age  61,  of  Randlett  died  October  17,  2004  at 
the  Uintah  Basin  Medical  Center. 

Beverly  was  born  October  24,  1942  in  Ft.  Duchesne  to  Cruz  and  May  McCook 
Cesspooch.  She  married  Keith  Fred  Serawop. 

Beverly  enjoyed  playing  at  casino's,  and  card  games  at  the  Hogan.  Her 
favorite  casino  was  the  "Cliff  Casino"  in  Wendover.  She  loved  to  visit 
with  her  family  and  liked  the  Bear  Dance. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Keith,  children;  Alvera  May  Cesspooch, 
Randlett;  Kerwin  R (Gayle)  Lester,  Jennifer  Ann  Lester,  both  of  Mascalero 
NM;  Jerry  L.  Lester,  Jr.,  Roosevelt;  Jaymoe  Tapoof,  Vernal,  Priscilla  E. 
Chapman,  SLC,  24  grandchildren  and  3 great  grandchildren.  Brothers  and 
sisters  JoAnn  Wash,  Richardson  Subdivision;  Beatrice  Cesspooch,  Clarice 
Cesspooch,  Janice  May  Cesspooch,  all  of  SLC  Lavita  Cesspooch,  and  Raymond 
Cruz  Cesspooch,  Randlett. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  sisters  Andulia  Sanchez,  Lupita  Cesspooch  a 
baby  sister  and  brother,  Samuel  Cesspooch. 

Funeral  services  held  Thursday,  October  21,  2004  at  1:00  p.m.  at  the 
Randlett  Episcopal  Church. 

Burial  in  the  Randlett  Cemetery  under  direction  of  the  Hullinger 
Mortuary . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

November  24,  2004 
Toni  Boise 

Warm  Springs  resident  Toni  Marie  Boise  died  Nov.  20,  2004,  in  an 
accident  on  Highway  3 in  Warm  Springs.  She  was  21. 

Ms.  Boise  was  born  June  22,  1983,  in  Madras  to  parents  Tony  C.  Boise  and 
Patricia  Kalama.  She  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Warm  Springs,  an  enrolled 
member  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs,  and  worked  as  a 
preschool  teacher  for  the  tribal  Early  Childhood  Center. 

Survivors  include  her  child,  Genises  J.  Lucei  of  Warm  Springs;  brother, 
Justin  Boise  of  Warm  Springs;  and  sisters,  Suzette  Boise  and  Suzi  Brizeno, 
both  of  Warm  Springs. 


A dressing  ceremony  was  held  Nov.  22,  at  Agency  Longhouse,  with  burial 
Nov.  23,  at  Agency  Cemetery.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Bel- 
Air  Colonial  Funeral  Home  of  Madras. 

Ambrose  George 

Warm  Springs  resident  Ambrose  L.  George  died  Nov.  20,  2004,  in  an 
accident  on  Highway  3 in  Warm  Springs.  He  was  22. 

Mr.  George  was  born  Ian.  18,  1982,  in  Toppenish,  Wash.,  to  parents 
Kenneth  Florez  and  Wanda  George.  He  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Warm 
Springs . 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  Kendall  Florez  of  Warm  Springs,  Dustin 
Florez  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Andrew  George  of  Granger,  Wash.,  and  Josh  King 
of  Zilla,  Wash.;  sisters,  Kendra  Wolfe  of  Warm  Springs,  Savannah  George  of 
Toppenish,  Wash.,  Lucy  Selam  of  Wapato,  Wash.,  and  Michelle  King  and  Delia 
King,  both  of  Zilla,  Wash. 

A dressing  ceremony  was  held  Nov.  22,  at  Agency  Longhouse,  with  burial 
Nov.  23,  at  Simnasho  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of 
Bel-Air  Colonial  Funeral  Home  of  Madras. 

Copyright  c.  2001-2004  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 
November  27,  2004 
Emma  W.  LeGarde 

TOPPENISH  - Emma  W.  LeGarde,  77,  of  Toppenish  passed  away  on  Thursday, 
November  25,  2004  in  Toppenish,  WA. 

She  was  born  on  Feb.  23,  1927  in  Toppenish,  WA  to  Dim  and  Telix 
(Squeochs)  Wachumwah.  She  liked  to  sew  and  do  bead  work  and  was  quite  the 
seamstress . 

Survivors  include  son  Thomas  LeGarde  of  Toppenish,  Wa.  daughter;  Judy 
LeGarde  of  Kent  Wa.;  Sisters  Josephine  George  of  Toppenish,  Jean  Brown  of 
Granger  Wa.;  Brother,  Robert  Wachumwah  of  Wapato,  Wa.;  numerous 
grandchilderen  and  nieces  and  nephews. 

Proceeded  in  death  by  her  parents  Jim  Wachumwah  and  Telix  Squeochs; 
husband  Hank  LeGarde;  three  infant  children;  son  and  daughter  Don  Howtopat 
and  Louella  LeGarde. 

Dressing  ceremonies  were  held  1:00  PM  on  Friday,  Nov.  26  at  Satus 
Longhouse.  Funeral  and  Burial  will  be  held  at  sunrise  at  Beavert  Cemetery. 
Colonial  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

November  11th,  2004 

Bradley  Tendoy  Jr. 

FORT  HALL  - Bradley  Lewis  Tendoy  Jr.,  19,  passed  away  on  November  9, 

2004  at  Portneuf  Medical  Center  in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

He  was  born  August  7,  1985  to  Valerie  Tom  and  Bradley  Tendoy  Sr.  (Linda 
Waterhouse)  and  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Shoshone  Bannock  Tribes. 

He  was  raised  by  Lydia  Capps  Tendoy  and  Emory  Tendoy,  Paternal 
Grandparents  at  Fort  Hall.  He  attended  Fort  Hall  Elementary  and  the  Sho- 
Ban  School.  He  was  employed  temporary  by  Wadda  Farms. 

He  liked  to  play  video  games,  basketball,  listening  to  music,  going 
swimming  and  fishing  at  the  Bottoms  on  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation. 

Surviving  Bradley  are  his  parents,  a special  friend  Courtney  Galloway; 
Brothers:  Harlan  Tendoy  (Christine  St.  Pierre),  Glenn  Tendoy;  Sister: 

Reesa  Tendoy;  Stepbrothers : Ernesto  Casaraz;  Odorico  Parades;  Stepsister: 
Eagleplume  Poowegup;  Paternal  Grandfather  Emory  (Chico)  Tendoy;  Maternal 
Grandfather:  Glenn  Tom  Sr.;  Traditional  Grandparents:  Gelicka  Romero; 

Leroy  Tendoy;  Keith  and  Louise  Capps;  Bobby  and  Yvonne  Capps;  Maternal 
Uncles  and  Aunts  from  Utah  Glenn  Tom  Jr.;  Donovan  Tom,  Bettina  Tom, 
Paulette  Martinez  and  Caroline  Johnson;  Paternal  Uncle  and  Aunts:  Duncan 
Tendoy  (Kathy  Timbana);  Linda  Jay  (Edward), 

Preceding  him  in  death  are  his  Paternal  Grandmother:  Lydia  Capps  Tendoy; 
Maternal  Grandmother:  Phoebe  Tom  Atwine;  Paternal  Great-grandparents : John 


Tendoy,  Irene  Tendoy,  Maternal  Great-grandparents : Beecher  Capps  and  Susie 
Adams  Capps  of  Burns,  Oregon. 

Family  and  friends  visited  at  the  Emory  (Chico)  Tendoy  residence  on  East 
Sheepskin  Road  from  Thursday,  November  11,  2004,  until  the  graveside 
service  was  conducted  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  November  13,  2004  at  Gibson 
Cemetery. 

All  funeral  arrangements  were  family  directed. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Sho-Ban  News,  Covering  Idaho  & Indian  Country. 

November  29,  2004 
Elaine  Merle  Hill 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Elaine  Merle  Hill,  56,  will  be  conducted 
at  10  a.m.  today,  Nov.  29,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete  by  the  Rev.  Tom 
Means.  Interment  will  be  in  Friday  Cemetery  in  Ethete. 

She  died  Nov.  25,  2004,  at  the  family  home  in  Ethete. 

Born  April  14,  1948,  in  Fort  Washakie,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Winnie 
Effie  and  Chester  Friday  Sr.;  was  a lifelong  resident  of  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation;  and  attended  schools  at  St.  Michael's  Mission,  Mill 
Creek  and  Lander. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  enjoyed  horseback-riding,  attending  rodeos  and 
powwows,  and  being  with  her  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  six  daughters,  Carleen  Hill  of  Ethete,  Sherrie  Hill  of 
Fort  Washakie,  Chris  Romero,  Laura  and  Lisa  Wallowingbull  and  Serena 
Gardner;  son,  Donathon  Dorgenson  of  Fort  Washakie;  four  sisters,  Estelle 
Dodge  of  17  Mile,  Corine  Revere  and  Linda  Hurtado,  both  of  Ethete,  and 
Zette  Underwood  of  Mill  Creek;  three  brothers,  Hubert  Friday  of  Mill  Creek 
Duane  Friday  of  17  Mile  and  Chester  Friday  Dr.  of  Mill  Creek;  eight 
grandchildren;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  by  her  husband,  Frank  Hill;  parents;  two  brothers, 

Allan  and  Harry  Friday;  three  sisters,  Theresa  and  Elizabeth  Friday  and 
Irene  Mountain  Sheep;  two  grandsons;  and  grandparents,  Harry  and  Elizabeth 
Friday,  Allison  Trosper  and  Maggie  Richards. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated . 

November  24,  2004 

Rose  Lee  Bearchum 

LAME  DEER  - Rose  Lee  Bearchum,  56,  of  Lame  Deer,  passed  away  Sunday,  Nov 
21,  2004,  in  the  Billings  Deaconess  Hospital. 

She  was  born  Dune  29,  1948,  in  Elbow  Woods,  N.D.,  a daughter  of  Dominic 
and  Gertrude  Youngbear  Sillitti.  She  received  her  early  education  in  North 
Dakota  and  Billings  Senior  High  School,  before  completing  her  education  at 
Chief  Dull  Knife  Memorial  College  in  Lame  Deer. 

Rose  married  Robert  Bearchum,  Sr.  on  Aug.  3,  1971,  in  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
and  the  couple  made  their  home  in  Lame  Deer.  Mr.  Bearchum  died  in  1999. 

She  was  a traditional  woman  who  enjoyed  hand  games,  powwows  and 
assisting  her  sons  with  several  Sun  Dance  activities.  She  loved  to  play 
cards  and  bingo.  However,  the  love  of  her  life  was  her  family.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes,  Water  Buster  Clan  and  was  a child 
of  the  Prairie  Chicken  Clan. 

Her  father  and  sister  Artist  Whitebody  preceded  Rose  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Gertrude  Sillitti  of  North  Dakota;  two 
daughters,  Christi  Bearchum  and  Nakia  (Virgil  Weaselbear)  Bearchum  of  Lame 
Deer;  five  sons,  Mike  (Kim)  Craig  and  Frank  (Catherine)  Sillitti  of  North 
Dakota,  Tracy  Craig  of  Shelby,  Ron  (Stanna)  Craig  and  Robert  (Miriam) 
Bearchum,  Dr.  of  Lame  Deer;  two  adopted  sons,  Steve  Moosman  of  Utah  and 
Dames  Walks  Along  of  Lame  Deer;  four  sisters,  Katherine  (Mark)  Lee  and 
Frances  (David)  Dohnson  of  North  Dakota,  Katherine  (Eddie)  Foote,  Dr.  and 
Dune  Seminole  of  Lame  Deer;  a brother,  Dominic  Sillitti  of  North  Dakota; 

21  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild . 


Traditional  wake  and  rosary  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov. 
25,  in  at  the  family  home  in  Lame  Deer.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  10 
a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  26,  in  the  Lame  Deer  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church. 
Interment  will  follow  in  the  Birney  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Flardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

November  27,  2004 
Emma  Bad  Florse 

LODGE  GRASS  - Emma  Bad  Horse,  80,  of  Lodge  Grass,  Crow  elder  and 
matriarch  passed  away,  Wednesday,  Nov.  24,  2004,  in  the  Crow-Northern 
Cheyenne  IHS  Hospital. 

Baaihacheeletash  "Friendly  to  Everyone"  was  born  Sept.  1,  1924,  in  Lodge 
Grass,  a daughter  of  Harry  Don't  Mix  and  Sarah  Grandmother  Knife.  Her 
grandparents.  Pretty  At  the  Back  of  the  Neck  and  Henry  and  Lizzie  Pretty 
on  Top,  Sr.,  raised  her.  She  grew  up  and  received  her  education  in  Lodge 
Grass.  She  was  employed  as  head  cook  for  many  years  at  the  Big  Horn 
Mountain  Youth  Camp.  She  was  later  hired  as  head  cook  at  the  Lodge  Grass 
Senior  Citizens  Program.  In  recent  years,  she  was  a consultant  to  the 
Lodge  Grass  schools  during  Native  American  Week. 

Emma  married  Clarence  Brien  and  was  later  divorced.  She  married  Robert 
Springfield,  Sr.  and  was  later  divorced.  In  1968,  she  married  Paul  Bad 
Horse,  Sr.  and  the  couple  made  their  home  in  Wyola.  Mr.  Bad  Horse  died  in 
1982. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Big  Lodge  Clan,  a child  of  the 
Newly  Made  Lodge  and  was  a Tobacco  Society  member. 

Emma  was  a traditional  Crow  woman  who  was  known  for  her  sewing  and 
beading  expertise.  She  enjoyed  camping  and  being  surrounded  by  her  large 
family. 

Her  parents;  daughter,  Bonnie  White  Bear;  sisters,  Aurelia,  Rose  and 
Rita  Don't  Mix,  Ada  Rides  Horse,  Evalyn  Covers  Up,  Susanna  One  Bear  and 
Frances  Gros  Ventre;  and  brothers,  William  Gros  Ventre,  Raphael  White  Hip, 
Paula  Deputee,  Sr.,  Teddy  and  Albert  Don't  Mix,  Andrew  BirdinGround,  Lewis 
Rides  Horse,  Paul  Deputee  and  Richard  Bird;  as  well  as  her  grandson,  Blake 
White  Bear,  preceded  Emma  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Margaret  and  Mary  Springfield,  Ursula 
Bad  Horse,  Elizabeth  (Earl)  Old  Chief,  Clarise  (Robert)  Kindness,  Fatemia 
Bad  Horse,  Gustine  Old  Bear,  Nora  Little  Light  Bird,  Maria  (Preston)  Onion, 
Penny  Powers,  Duane  Daingkau,  Leslie  (Paul)  Kabotie,  Celeste  Tobacco, 
Elizabeth  (Merle)  Plainfeather,  MaeAnn  (Cary)  Lance,  Shirley  (Kalye)  Howe, 
Myra  Gros  Ventre,  Lottie  (Curtis)  Medicine  Horse  and  Cecelia  (Frazier) 

White  Hip;  her  sons,  Robert  (Gloria)  Brien,  Sr.,  Woodrow  (Gladys)  Brien, 
Francis,  Robert  (Veronica),  William  (Roanna),  Dosh,  Harry  Dean  and  Wendell 
Springfield,  Paul  Bad  Horse,  Dr.,  Lansing  (Kim)  BirdinGround,  Danny 
(Rhonda)  and  Darwin  (Ann)  Powers,  Preston  (Sandra)  Grand,  Dames  (Carla) 
Wilson,  Bradford  (Loretta)  Crooked  Arm,  William  Medicine  Crow,  George 
Little  Light,  William  (Donna)  Falls  Down,  Ricky  Fighter,  Paul  House,  Larry 
Kobieluz,  Robert  and  Chester  (Sharolyn)  Nomee;  her  sisters,  Harriett  Don't 
Mix,  Mary  Helen  (Alex)  Medicine  Horse,  Violet  Other  Medicine,  Pauline 
Small,  Winonna  Plenty  Hoops,  Henrietta  Pretty  on  Top,  Doy  (Paul)  Matt, 

Clara  Nomee,  Louella  (Gary)  Dohnson,  Hannah  (Kenneth)  Pretty  on  Top,  Vicki 
(Greg)  Hogan,  Laura  Singer,  Luanna  (Marvin)  Stewart,  Nathel  Defferson, 
Ramona  Backbone,  Marjorie  (Sam)  Hoops,  Daisy  (Henry)  Bright  Wings,  Dr. 

Dosie  (Ben)  Stands,  Veronica  (Brewster)  Pretty  on  Top;  and  Ardith  (Lloyd) 
Hogan;  her  brothers,  Ivan  Don't  Mix,  Russell  (Shelia)  Wallace,  Elmer 
(Theresa)  Gun  Shows,  George  Chandler,  Dohn  Pretty  on  Top,  Paul  (Bertha) 
Nomee,  Dr.,  Harold  (Marina)  Stone,  William  (Pamela)  Backbone,  Derome 
(Lois)  and  Vincent  (Marjorie)  White  Hip;  grandchildren  whom  she  raised  as 
her  own,  Myers  (Vera)  Brien,  Loretta  (Carlton)  Nomee,  Avery  Springfield, 
Emma  (Randall)  Black  Eagle,  Genevieve  and  Allen  White  Bear;  her  uncles, 
Phillip  (Martha)  Beaumont,  Sr.,  Alex  (Dena)  LaForge,  Sr.,  and  Lawrence 
(Dennifer)  Flat  Lip;  her  special  little  grandfather,  Thomas  White  Hip  Bull 
Tail;  her  Tobacco  Society  family,  father,  Henry  "Sarge"  Old  Horn,  Dack 
(Debbie)  and  Robert  "Corky"  (Rachel)  Old  Horn,  Paul  Matt,  Dr.,  Martin  Old 
Crow  Dora  Rides  Horse,  Dulia  and  Deanne  Round  Face;  56  grandchildren;  72 


great-grandchildren  and  eight  great-great-grandchildren . She  is  also 
survived  by  her  extended  family,  including  the  Red,  Spotted  Horse,  Lincoln, 
He  Does  It,  Yarlott,  Gun  Shows,  Dust,  Bell  Rock,  Whiteman  Runs  Him,  Bad 
Bear,  Holds  the  Enemy  and  Left  Hand  families. 

Our  family  is  extremely  large;  if  we  have  missed  you,  please  accept  our 
apology. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  28,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Monday,  Nov.  29,  in  the 
Lodge  Grass  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  Catholic  Church.  Rite  of  Committal  will 
follow  in  the  Lodge  Grass  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

November  26,  2004 

Rita  Hall  Spotted  Eagle 

A lifelong  resident  of  the  Heart  Butte  area,  Rita  Hall  Spotted  Eagle 
(Antelope  Woman)  passed  away  Nov.  14  at  the  Peace  Hospice  Center,  Great 
Falls,  of  cancer. 

Funeral  Services  were  held  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
in  Cut  Bank  Nov.  20.  Interment  was  at  the  Hall  Family  Cemetery,  Badger 
Creek.  Croxford  Funeral  Home  of  Great  Falls  handled  the  arrangements . 

Rita  was  the  second  child  born  to  William  (Bill)  and  Minnie  (Whiteman) 
Hall  on  Feb.  3,  1923.  Rita  was  raised  on  the  Hall  Ranch  at  Badger  Creek, 
not  far  from  the  Old  Agency  and  Ghost  Bottom.  Rita  attended  school  at  Old 
Agency,  Holy  Family  Mission,  Bismarck  Indian  School,  Cut  Bank  Boarding 
School  and  later  to  Chemawa  Indian  School  where  she  played  basketball  and 
held  records  in  that  event.  She  married  Dim  Spotted  Eagle  in  1942  at 
Cardston,  Alberta.  Together,  they  had  three  children,  Marlene  (Spotted 
Eagle)  Whipple,  Vernon  Spotted  Eagle  and  Hoy  Spotted  Eagle.  They  raised 
their  grandson.  Shannon  Spotted  Eagle. 

Rita  and  Dim  were  lifelong  ranchers,  engaging  in  raising  sheep  for  28 
years  and  later  cattle.  Rita  worked  for  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
starting  as  a "Blue  Girl"  and  continued  working  for  27  years  at  the 
Blackfeet  Hospital  and  the  Heart  Butte  Clinic,  retiring  in  1987. 

The  concept  of  belonging  to  a clan  of  people  among  the  Blackfeet  had  all 
but  died  for  the  Hall  family  until  Rita  and  Dim  began  their  efforts  in 
1991.  The  Drinks  Tea  Alone  Clan  each  summer  has  its  annual  picnic  and 
campout.  At  this  time,  they  also  have  name-giving  ceremonies  and  give 
Indian  names  that  belong  to  the  Clan.  The  Drinks  Tea  Alone  Clan  came  to  be 
known  from  Good  Strike  Woman,  wife  of  Whiteman  or  Eagle  Calf,  who  drank 
her  tea  alone.  Rita's  family  on  her  father's  side  came  from  the  Blood  Clan. 
Her  great  grandfather,  Sits-in-the-Middle  was  one  of  the  great  Southern 
Piegan  chiefs,  along  with  his  father.  Mountain  Chief. 

Rita  was  a family  historian  and  a great  Blackfeet  history  storyteller. 
Along  with  her  husband  Dim,  they  were  part  of  the  cast  of  the  "Story  of 
Going  to  the  Sun"  documentary  and  also  starred  in  a Soil  Conservation 
Public  Service  Announcement  titled  "Harmony."  She  enjoyed  beading,  family 
gatherings  and  trips  to  Rosebud,  SD,  to  visit  her  daughter  Marlene.  She 
lived  a good,  healthy  life,  and  was  a good  wife,  mother,  grandmother, 
sister  and  aunt.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  her  family  and  friends. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  62  years.  Dim  Spotted  Eagle;  her  son 
Vernon  Spotted  Eagle  and  family;  her  daughter,  3oy  Spotted  Eagle  and 
girls;  and  grandson.  Shannon  Spotted  Eagle;  her  sisters,  Gertrude  Hall 
Running  Fisher,  Elva  Hall  Augare,  Lorraine  (Bill)  Rumney;  her  brothers, 
William  (Ruby)  Hall,  Merlin  (Betty  Ann)  Hall  and  Truman  (Hoy)  Hall;  her 
grandchildren  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  daughter,  Marlene  Spotted  Eagle 
Whipple;  her  parents,  William  and  Minnie  Hall;  her  brothers,  John  C.  Hall, 
Alvin  "Fat"  Hall  and  Virgil  "Pickles"  Hall;  and  her  grandparents,  lohn  and 


Josephine  "Beaver  Eyes"  Hall,  and  Adam  and  Hannah  (Evans)  Whiteman. 

Delores  Faye  Guardipee 

Browning  homemaker,  Delores  Faye  Guardipee,  56,  died  Friday,  Nov.  19, 
2004  of  injuries  received  in  a car  accident. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  Thursday  at  7 p.m.  at  Glacier  Homes 
Community  Center.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  Friday  at  11  a.m.  at 
Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  with  burial  following  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Guardipee  was  born  Nov.  7,  1948  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  and  was  raised  in 
Browning.  She  attended  schools  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Blackfeet  Community 
College  in  Browning.  In  1974  she  married  Phillip  Guardipee  in  Seattle, 

Wash . 

She  enjoyed  card  games  and  taking  care  of  her  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  of  Browning;  daughters.  Dawn  and  Nikki  Bad 
Old  Man,  Juanita  Guardipee  DuBray,  Lavonn  Guardipee  Peterson  and  Crystal 
Mad  Plume;  sons,  Jeffery  Mcatee,  Dennis,  Robert,  Kevin,  Quentin  and  Dane 
Guardipee,  Phillip  Guardipee,  Jr.,  Michael  and  Corey  Bad  Old  Man  and  Glenn 
Horn;  sisters,  Eva,  Betty,  Karen,  Lydia,  Tina,  Mary,  Eva,  Rosalia,  Isha, 
Marshalene  and  Lollie;  brothers.  Dean  Red  Oscar,  Chubby  Last  Star  and  John 
Breshon;  parents,  Dennis  and  Florence  Bad  Old  Man;  and  numerous 
grandchildren . 

Wilma  Marie  Adams 

Wilma  Marie  (Guardipee)  Adams,  82,  of  Browning,  a retired  chemical 
dependency  counselor,  died  of  natural  causes  Wednesday  at  a Great  Falls 
hospital . 

A wake  and  rosary  were  held  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center.  Funeral 
Mass  was  Monday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Holy  Family 
Mission.  Day  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Adams  was  born  at  Birch  Creek  Oct.  27,  1922  and  raised  in  the  Two 
Medicine,  Old  Agency  and  Birch  Creek  area.  In  1946,  she  married  Bill  Adams 
Sr.  in  Browning.  He  died  July  7,  2002. 

An  excellent  cook,  she  was  a wonderful  wife  to  her  husband  and  mother  to 
their  children.  She  had  also  worked  as  a welder,  homeschool  coordinator 
and  as  a librarian  assistant  for  Green  Thumb. 

She  was  a member  of  Little  Flower  Parish  and  the  225  Bowling  Club. 

She  enjoyed  a wide  variety  of  activities  and  hobbies,  including  bowling, 
berry  picking,  knitting  and  crocheting,  collecting  dolls,  baking,  picnics, 
camping,  playing  bingo,  traveling  and  sightseeing,  shopping  and  fishing. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Karen  Adams  Vielle,  Reva  Adams,  Allison 
Adams  and  Frances  Adams,  all  of  Browning,  and  Geraldine  Charlo  of  Oregon; 
sons  Eugene  Dubray  and  Bill  Adams  Jr.  of  Browning  and  Barry  Adams  of  Cut 
Bank;  32  grandchildren,  45  great-grandchildren  and  nine  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Bill  Adams  Sr. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

November  23,  2004 

Ronald  Keith  'Barney'  Barnaby 

PABLO  - Ronald  Keith  "Barney"  Barnaby,  48,  a member  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribe  who  enjoyed  reading,  bikes  and  cars,  died  Friday 
at  his  Pablo  home.  The  cause  of  death  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

His  wake  begins  this  morning  at  Foster  and  Durgeloh  Funeral  Chapel  in  St 
Ignatius  and  continues  at  5 this  evening  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius. 
His  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Longhouse,  with  burial  in  Ronan 
Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  brothers  Britton  Weldon  Salois  of  Pablo  and  Garry 
William  Salois  of  Ronan  and  a sister,  Duretta  Billedeaux  of  St.  Ignatius. 

November  25,  2004 


Thomas  E.  'Buzzy'  Stiffarm 


FORT  BELKNAP  - Thomas  E.  "Buzzy"  Stiffarm,  68,  a carpenter  and  U.S.  Army 
veteran,  died  of  natural  causes  Monday  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

A wake  and  rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  Sacred  Fleart  Catholic  Church. 
Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Friday  at  Sacred  Fleart,  with  burial  in  Stiffarm 
Family  Cemetery.  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors,  all  of  Montana,  include  daughters  Veronica  Stiffarm  and 
Mildred  "Midge"  Strike;  a son,  Tom  Stiffarm  III;  sisters  Marjie  Iron  Maker 
and  Delores  Little  Owl;  brothers  Bill  Stiffarm,  Doug  Stiffarm  Sr.,  Gerald 
Stiffarm  and  Preston  Stiffarm;  seven  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild . 

A son,  Gregory  E.  Stiffarm,  died  in  1977. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

November  23,  2004 

Ronald  Keith  'Barney'  Barnaby 

PABLO  - Ronald  Keith  "Barney"  Barnaby,  48,  went  to  join  the  Ancestors  at 
his  home  on  Friday,  Nov.  19,  2004. 

A member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  he  was  born  in 
St.  Ignatius  on  Dan.  21,  1956,  to  Howard  Vernon  Barnaby  and  Mary  Alice 
Matt.  Raised  on  the  Flathead  Reservation,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
graduates  from  Two  Eagle  River  High  School.  Barney  attended  Haskell  Indian 
College  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where  he  received  his  associate  degree. 

Following  Haskell,  Barney  had  planned  to  accept  a scholarship  to  Kansas 
University  when  he  had  an  auto  accident  that  injured  him  in  such  a manner 
that  he  had  to  heal  before  he  could  continue  to  pursue  his  degree.  After 
many  years  of  recovery  he  was  ready  to  finish  his  schooling  in  computer 
science  and  recently  had  started  attending  Salish  Kootenai  College  in 
Pablo  to  do  so. 

A kind  and  gentle  man,  he  had  a wonderful  sense  of  humor  and  is  fondly 
remembered  by  his  family  for  many  things.  He  enjoyed  his  gadgets,  bikes, 
cars,  reading  westerns,  science  fiction  and  "True  Stories."  He  was  known 
for  all  his  subscriptions  and  his  hopeful  winner  letters.  He  could  cook 
very  well  and  made  wonderful  hangover  soup,  homemade  bread,  the  best  rice 
and  the  best  Top  Ramen  gourmet. 

He  enjoyed  his  family  and  thought  highly  of  his  elders,  friends  and 
whole  family  especially  his  Uncle  Doe  and  Watash.  Being  the  baby  brother, 
there  were  many  times  that  he  told  the  nieces  and  nephews  many  of  the 
Barnaby  family's  memories  and  wonderful  stories.  He  had  the  magic  ability 
to  always  give  and  share  within  his  family. 

Barney  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Howard  Vernon  Barnaby  and 
Mary  Alice  Matt;  paternal  grandparents  Maxima  Barnaby  and  Alice  Clairmont; 
maternal  grandparents  William  Eli  Matt  and  Margaret  St.  Marks;  uncle  D.W. 
Matt;  and  siblings  Sharon  Wynona  Salois,  Terry  Salois,  Ardis  Rae  Salois, 
Linda  Salois,  Arnold  Wayne  Salois  and  Kelly  Arthur  Salois. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers  Britton  Weldon  "Dude"  Salois  of  Pablo  and 
Garry  William  Salois  of  Ronan;  sister  Duretta  Billedeaux  of  St.  Ignatius; 
aunts  Margaret  Finley  Matt  of  St.  Ignatius  and  Madeline  Barnaby  Weaselhead 
of  Ronan;  as  well  as  immediate  nieces  and  nephews  including  Tom  (Wendy) 
Duran  of  Poison,  Cheryl  Dupuis  of  Pablo,  Anthony  Beavers  of  Ronan,  Luana 
(Clyde)  Beavers  of  Hot  Springs,  Shaunda  (George)  Salois-Albert  of  Poison, 
Shelly  Salois  of  Pablo,  Daniel  Tracy  Beavers,  William  Raymond  Salois  and 
Britton  Doseph  Salois,  all  of  Pablo,  Naomi  Billedeaux-Meyers  of  Missoula, 
Adrianna  Nicole  Fehrs  of  St.  Ignatius,  Rosalynd  Salois  of  Helena,  Lyle 
Dean  KickingWoman  of  Missoula,  Billia  Anna  Salois  of  Pablo  and  William 
Hull  of  Kalispell;  all  of  his  grandnieces  and  grandnephews  whom  he  loved 
dearly;  and  many  cousins  and  other  relatives  from  both  sides  of  the 
mountains . 

Barney  was  living  with  his  niece  Cheryl  Dean  Dupuis  at  the  time  of  his 
natural  death  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  her  as  well  as  all  family 
members 

A wake  will  begin  for  Barney  on  Tuesday  morning,  Nov.  23,  at  the  Foster 
& Durgeloh  Funeral  Chapel  in  St.  Ignatius  and  continue  5 p.m.  Tuesday  at 


the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Longhouse  with 
burial  following  at  Ronan  Cemetery. 

Linda  Rae  Michel 

RONAN  - Linda  Rae  Michel,  43,  of  Ronan,  passed  away  Sunday,  Nov.  21, 
2004,  at  St.  Patrick  Hospital  in  Missoula  from  natural  causes. 

She  was  born  Feb.  28,  1961,  in  Poison  to  Matt  Buckskin  Michel  and  Lucy 
Moody  Michel.  Linda  grew  up  in  Dayton  with  her  family  and  attended  school 
in  Dayton  and  Busby. 

A full-blooded  member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes, 
she  was  employed  as  general  managing  bookkeeper  for  the  Kootenai  Culture 
Committee.  She  enjoyed  putting  on  family  gatherings  and  dinners,  attending 
powwows,  always  spending  time  with  children,  being  with  her  numerous 
friends  and  shopping,  which  was  her  all-time  favorite.  She  was  a classy 
dresser  and  had  a smile  for  everyone  she  met. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  child  Leo  Michel  Hammer,  mother  Lucy 
Moody  Michel,  brother  Mathias  Michel  Dr.,  nephew  Mathias  Michel  III  and 
her  best  friend  Girl  Tony  Mathias. 

She  is  survived  by  her  father  Mathias  "Matt"  Michel  Buckskin  (Louise)  of 
Niarada;  brothers  Wilbert  (Beverly)  of  Poison,  Gilbert  (Dora)  of  Elmo, 
Victor  (Linnea)  of  Lindenhurst,  111.,  Leonard  (Melissa)  of  Ronan,  Keith 
(Maxine)  of  Ronan  and  Lee  of  Poison;  sisters  Geneva  (Ronnie)  of  Busby  and 
Diane  of  Dayton;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  extended  family.  She 
will  be  missed  greatly. 

Traditional  wake  services  and  rosary  were  held  Monday  at  the  Elmo  Hall. 

The  funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  23,  at  the 
Elmo  Hall.  Burial  will  follow  at  Dayton  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  are  lack  Howlett,  Marlin  Burke,  Greg  Kenmille,  Doe  Antiste, 
Dosh  Lefthand  and  Howard  "Day"  Walker.  Crossbearer  is  Loretta  Stevens. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Lenny  Doseph,  Dorothy  Birney,  Dorothy  Couture, 
Francine  Dupuis,  Lexyne  Nahquaddy  and  all  her  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

Arrangements  under  the  direction  of  Grogan  Funeral  Home,  Poison. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

November  29,  2004 
Valeria  Hernandez 

ROCKY  BOY  - Valeria  Ann  Hernandez  "Wright"  (Sitting  Cloud  Woman),  55, 
died  Friday,  Nov.  26,  2004,  at  her  home  in  Rocky  Boy  due  to  complications 
from  diabetes. 

Her  wake  began  at  4 p.m.  Saturday  at  Valeria  and  Daryl  Wright's  home  on 
Duck  Creek  Road.  The  rosary  was  at  7 p.m.  Sunday  and  the  funeral  was 
scheduled  for  11  a.m.  today,  both  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church  with 
the  Rev.  Pete  Guthneck  officiating.  Burial  was  to  follow  at  the  Rocky  Boy 
Cemetery. 

Valeria  was  born  Feb.  9,  1949,  to  Irvin  and  Mary  Dane  (Demontiney) 

Wright  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  She  recently  moved  back  home  to  Rocky  Boy  to  be 
with  her  family. 

Valeria  loved  playing  bingo,  cooking,  shopping  and  gambling.  She  also 
enjoyed  being  with  family  and  friends  and  scary  movies.  She  was  a very 
happy-go-lucky  person  and  loved  to  socialize  and  go  to  garage  sales.  Prior 
to  her  moving  home,  Valeria  lived  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  with  her  husband,  Pat 
Martinez,  and  her  special  pet  dog,  Mejo. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Mary  Dane  Rego  (Demontiney); 
brothers.  Dr.  Ervin  L.  "Bobby"  Wright,  Dale  David  Wright  and  Cornell 
Pegram. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Pat  Martinez  of  Tacoma,  Wash.;  father, 
Antonia  Rego  of  Rocky  Boy;  daughters,  Leana  Wright  of  Rocky  Boy,  Dudy  Puga 
and  Rose  Puga,  both  of  Oxnard,  Calif.;  sons,  Desus  Puga  Dr.  and  Deffery 
Puga,  both  of  Oxnard,  Calif.,  Dames  Wright  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Robert 
Miewald  of  Rocky  Boy,  Derry  Zapata  of  Oxnard,  Calif.;  sisters,  Larrine  R. 
Pegram  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Antonette  M.  Rego  of  Ross  Common,  Mich.;  brother, 
Daryl  (Elinor  L.)  Wright  I of  Rocky  Boy;  12  grandchildren;  five  nieces; 


five  nephews;  and  her  pet,  Mejo. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Havre  Daily  News. 

November  23,  2004 

Carl  Bowman  Sr.,  70 
Anchorage 

Longtime  Alaska  resident  Carl  Anthony  Bowman  Sr.,  70,  died  Nov.  6,  2004, 
at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  after  a lengthy  illness. 

A service  with  full  military  honors  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Fort 
Richardson  National  Cemetery.  All  family  members  and  friends  are  welcome. 
Convene  at  1 p.m.  at  Chester  Park,  2020  Muldoon  Road,  to  participate  in  a 
procession  to  Fort  Richardson.  A reception  will  be  afterward  at  Chester 
Park. 

Mr.  Bowman  was  born  Duly  15,  1934,  to  Gunnar  and  Margaret  (Malonley) 
Bowman  in  Nome.  In  1952,  he  joined  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  married  Dorothy 
Lucille  Langbein  on  Sept.  28,  1956.  Dorothy  and  Carl  raised  two  children, 
Carl  3r.  "Tony"  and  Linda  Dianne  while  traveling  around  the  U.S.  and 
Germany  during  his  25  years  in  the  military.  He  retired  at  the  rank  of 
senior  master  sergeant  at  Grissom  Air  Force  base  in  1977.  He  moved  his 
family  to  Anchorage  shortly  afterward.  Carl  was  a member  of  Cook  Inlet 
Region  Inc.,  and  proud  of  his  Native  heritage. 

The  family  wrote:  "Carl  and  Dorothy  basked  in  their  retirement.  Most  of 
their  getaway  and  relaxation  time  was  spent  at  the  family's  cabin  at  Nancy 
Lake.  There,  boating,  snowmachining,  trolling  for  those  feisty  rainbow 
trout  and  landscaping  were  some  of  the  things  he  really  enjoyed.  Carl 
relished  those  late-night  poker  games  and  evenings  spent  around  the  fire 
roasting  each  other.  Carl's  love  and  enthusiasm  for  life,  which  he  shared 
with  many,  will  always  be  remembered." 

Carl  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Dorothy,  in  2002;  sister,  Alice; 
and  brother,  Ruben. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brothers,  3im  and  Robert  Bowman;  son,  Carl  Bowman 
3r.  of  Kenny  Lake;  daughter,  Linda  Troyer  of  Wasilla;  six  grandchildren, 
five  great-grandchildren;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends  in  Alaska 
and  the  Lower  48. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  made  to  a military/veterans  charity  of  the 
donor's  choice. 

Arrangements  are  with  Witzleben  Family  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

November  23,  2004 

David  Kimbrell,  57 
Anchor  Point 

Anchor  Point  resident  David  Arthur  Kimbrell,  57,  died  suddenly  Nov.  16, 
2004,  of  natural  causes  while  traveling  through  the  Yukon  Territory. 

A celebration-of-life  party  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  Saturday  at  4250  E. 
Eighth  Ave.  and  continue  through  the  evening.  A service  was  held  Saturday 
in  British  Columbia,  attended  by  family  members.  It  was  conducted  by 
Squamish  shaman  of  the  First  Nation. 

Mr.  Kimbrell  was  born  Duly  14,  1947,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  graduated 
from  Rockhurst  High  School  and  Penn  Valley  Community  College. 

He  brought  his  family  to  Alaska  in  October  1973.  Soon  after,  he  entered 
the  surveying  profession.  He  surveyed  throughout  Alaska,  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
to  Homer.  In  1991  he  established  his  own  business,  FineLine  Construction 
Co.,  later  becoming  a registered  professional  land  surveyor. 

"He  will  continue  to  work  in  spirit  with  his  eldest  son,  and  be 
grandfather  in  spirit  for  his  youngest  son's  expected  child,"  his  family 
wrote . 

"David  loved  the  state  of  Alaska,  its  people  and  the  adventures  it 
provided.  He  cherished  life,  and  was  a man  of  many  passions.  Raconteur, 
entrepreneur,  music  lover,  visionary,  friend  --  these  are  but  a few  words 


that  describe  David.  He  was  a generous  and  caring  man  who  loved  his  family 
and  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  who  knew  him." 

He  is  survived  by  his  former  wife,  Bonnie  McMahon;  and  their  two  sons, 
Dmitri  and  Connor,  all  of  Anchorage;  mother,  Katherine  Kimbrell;  brothers, 
Robert  and  Kevin  of  Kansas  City;  sister,  Caitlin  of  Tucson,  Ariz.;  14 
nieces  and  nephews;  several  great-nieces  and  great-nephews;  and  many 
friends  and  loved  ones. 

Carla  Soxie,  32 
Unalakleet 

Carla  Francine  "Aapungak"  Soxie,  32,  died  Oct.  30,  2004,  at  her  home  in 
Unalakleet . 

She  was  born,  the  first  of  fraternal  twins,  on  May  12,  1972,  in  Kotzebue 
to  Charles  Soxie  and  lane  Howarth  Carson.  She  was  given  the  Eskimo  name 
Aapungak  after  her  great-grandmother,  Carrie  Soxie. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Carla's  hobbies  included  many  trips  to  the  country, 
cooking,  reading  and  shopping.  She  enjoyed  watching  movies  and  socializing 
with  friends.  Many  children  knew  Carla.  She  was  called  'Auntie  Carla'  and 
was  loved  by  all.  She  loved  her  'babies,'  Minnie,  Sandy  and  White  Paw,  and 
was  often  seen  walking  them  to  the  post  office. 

"Her  character  was  friendly,  soft-spoken  and  humble.  She  shared  many 
hellos  and  passed  on  sweet  smiles.  She  was  also  the  type  of  person  who  was 
always  there  for  you  no  matter  what,  if  you  needed  a friend. 

"Peace  to  her  memory." 

Miss  Soxie  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Charles  Soxie  and  lane  Howarth 
Carson;  fraternal  twin,  Elsie,  and  sisters,  Sheila  Soxie  and  Viola 
Trimble;  brother,  Derek  Carson;  grandmother,  Elsie  Soxie;  uncles,  Francis 
Soxie  and  Kirk  Howarth;  friend  and  companion,  David  Slwooko;  extended 
family  members,  Mary  and  lohn  Schaeffer;  many  cousins  and  relatives  in 
Point  Hope,  Kotzebue,  Noatak  and  the  Norton  Sound  region;  many  friends  all 
over  Alaska;  and  cousin,  Franklin  Focia. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfathers,  Franklin  Soxie  and 
Gilbert  Howarth  Sr.;  grandmother,  Violet  Howarth;  uncles,  Farrell  Soxie, 
Clyde,  Roger,  Michael,  Gilbert  Ir.  and  Glenn  Howarth;  aunts,  Beverly 
Somaduroff,  Viola  and  Ethel  Soxie;  and  cousins,  Harry  and  Mary  Soxie. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

November  23,  2004 

George  Johnson  Jr. 

Longtime  Juneau  resident  George  Johnson  Jr.,  48,  died  Nov.  17,  2004,  at 
the  Anchorage  Native  Medical  Center. 

He  was  born  July  17,  1956,  in  Juneau  to  George  Johnson  Sr.  and  Selina 
Johnson.  He  attended  Hoonah  Grade  School  and  graduated  from  Hoonah  High 
School.  He  worked  as  a longshoreman,  fisherman,  fish  processor  and  labor 
worker . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  George  Johnson  Sr.  and  Selina 
Johnson;  and  sister,  Eloise  Daniels. 

He  is  survived  by  his  fiance',  Teresa  Bell  of  Juneau;  sisters,  Donna 
(Ken)  Willard  of  Hoonah,  and  Sharon  (Brian  Johnson)  Thomas  of  Sitka; 
brother.  Merle  (Kathy  John)  Johnson  of  Juneau;  aunts,  Ida  Beierly  of 
Juneau,  Katherine  Grant,  Cecelia  (Carl)  Greenwald  and  Rosie  Stevenson,  all 
of  Hoonah;  uncle,  Sandy  (Sylvia)  Johnson  of  Juneau;  and  numerous  cousins, 
nieces  and  nephews. 

There  will  be  a memorial  service  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  24,  2004,  at 
the  Salvation  Army  Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date  and  will  be  in  Hoonah. 

Donations  can  be  made  at  the  memorial  service  or  contact:  Donna  Willard 
at  723-3515  or  Merle  Johnson  at  586-1000,  Room  304  or  635-1433. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  Juneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

November  24,  2004 


Cyril  Joseph  Abram 

ABRAM,  Cyril  Joseph  - 67,  Millbrook,  Mi ' kmaq  First  Nation,  passed  away 
November  22,  2004,  at  home.  Born  in  Truro,  he  was  the  son  of  the  late  John 
and  Mary  (Cope)  Abram.  He  was  a well-known  drywall  installer.  He  enjoyed 
fishing,  hunting  and  was  a firm  believer  in  aboriginal  rights  and  treaty 
rights . 

He  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  his  immediate  family. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Jane  (Young)  Abram;  children,  Lorraine 
(Paul)  Varone,  Boston,  Mass.;  Thomas  Abram,  Truro;  Timothy  Robert  Abram, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Alice  Marie  Abram,  Anita  Jean  Abram,  both  of  Truro; 
grandchildren,  Daniel  and  Patrick  Varone,  Sara,  Lisa,  Michael,  Alyssa  and 
Quinton  Abram,  who  meant  the  world  to  Cyril;  nephews,  Wayne  Abram,  John 
Martin . 

He  was  predeceased  by  son,  John  Abram.  Visitation  will  be  held  at  813 
Willow  St.,  Millbrook  today  from  9 a.m.  until  the  time  of  the  funeral  mass. 
Funeral  mass  will  be  held  in  Sacred  Heart  Church,  Millbrook,  on  Thursday 
at  11:30  a.m.  Interment  in  Sacred  Heart  Church  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Colchester  Community  Funeral  Home,  Truro. 
On-line  condolences  to:  colchestercommunityfh(3ns. sympatico.ca 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Halifax  Herald  Limited. 

November  26,  2004 

Baptiste  Bigblood 
Whitedog  First  Nations 

Baptiste  Bigblood,  a resident  of  Whitedog  First  Nations,  passed  away  on 
Friday,  November  26,  2004  at  Health  Sciences  Centre  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

A full  and  complete  obituary  to  follow. 

BROWN  FUNERAL  HOME  & CREMATION  CENTRE  ENTRUSTED  WITH  ARRANGEMENTS. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

November  24,  2004 
Florence  Pinay 

PINAY  - Florence  (nee  Chicoose)  passed  away  peacefully  on  Sunday, 

November  21,  2004  with  her  family  by  her  side. 

Florence  was  predeceased  by  two  daughters,  one  in  infancy  and  Margaret 
Peigan;  two  sisters,  Therace  and  Rose;  parents,  Elise  and  Thomas  Chicoose; 
brother  Edward  Chicoose;  sisters-in-law  Jean  and  Doreen  (Dolly)  Chicoose, 
grandson  Sheridon  Pinay  and  2 granddaughters  in  infancy. 

Florence  is  survived  by  her  loving  husband  of  55  years  Douglas,  brother 
Lawrence  Chicoose,  sons  Wayne  (Carol)  Pinay,  Elgin  (Lorraine)  Pinay, 

Meldon  Peigan,  daughters  Eunice  & Lorena  Pinay  all  of  Peepeekisis  First 
Nation,  Kokum  to  Jason,  Cordell,  Kimberly,  Everett,  Brydon,  Shelanda, 
Laurica,  Carlin,  Jenelle  Pinay  and  18  great-grandchildren . Extended 
adopted  families:  The  Eagleboy  family.  Poplar,  Montana;  Barry  & Hazel 
Ahenakew,  Atahkakoop  FN;  Tom  Knife  & sisters,  Atahkakoop  FN;  Gwen  Bondzuk 
& family,  Regina;  adopted  sisters  & brothers  of  the  Carrier  family,  Piapot 
FN;  the  Tawiyaka  family.  Standing  Buffalo  FN;  Bill  Pratt  family, 
Muscowpetung  FN;  special  grandson,  Geraldo  Molina  Bogata,  Columbia;  and 
many  special  nieces,  nephews  and  friends.  The  family  feels  blessed  because 
the  Creator  could  not  have  chosen  a more  supportive  and  loving  mom  and 
grandmother  as  the  one  he  gave  us.  We  thank  you  Creator  and  we'll  always 
love  you  mom. 

A wake  and  feast  will  be  held  in  the  Chief  Ben  Pasqua  Hall,  Pasqua  First 
Nation  on  Wednesday,  November  24,  at  4:00  p.m.  Funeral  mass  will  be 
celebrated  in  Sacred  Heart  R.C.  Church,  Lebret  Sask.,  on  Thursday, 

November  25,  2004  at  11:00  a.m..  Rev.  Wojciech  Wojtkowiak  OMI  and  SR. 
Bernadette  Feist  officiants.  Florence  will  be  laid  to  rest  beside  her 
grandson  Sheridon  in  the  Pinay  Family  Cemetery.  Special  thanks  to  Dr. 
Lombard  and  staff  at  the  All  Nations  Healing  Hospital,  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  SK 
and  mom's  personal  doctor.  Dr.  Carol  Geddes. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services, 


1-800-667-8962. 


November  25,  2004 

Wayne  Friday 

Cote  First  Nation,  SK 

WAYNE  GERALD  FRIDAY  - Passed  away  Saturday,  November  20,  2004  at  the  age 
of  44  years  old. 

Wayne  is  survived  by  many  family  members  and  friends. 

A wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  November  25,  2004  starting  at  2:00  p.m. 
at  the  Cote  First  Nation  Band  Flail.  Funeral  Service  will  be  Friday, 
November  26,  2004  at  2:00  p.m. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

November  23,  2004 
Frederick  Buckskin 

FREDERICK  BUCKSKIN  passed  away  in  Lethbridge  on  November  17th,  2004  at 
the  age  of  33  years. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Tuesday,  November  23rd,  2004  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.  The 
Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  Senator  Gladstone  Flail,  Blood  Reserve  on 
Wednesday,  November  24th  at  11:00  a.m.  Interment  in  the  St.  Paul's 
Cemetery,  Blood  Reserve. 

Arrangements  in  the  care  of  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB,  653-3844. 
Copyright  c.  2004  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

December  11,  2004 
Mohawk  tsothohrha/moon  of  cold 
Anishnaabe  manidoo-gizisoons/small  spirits  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  - 
s ch  mA  mL  tL 
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o 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Flappening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 


Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM,  Dakota_Lakota_Nakota_Advocacy  and 

Amazon  Alliance  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 


++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"You  can  prove  the  federal  government  is  wrong.  But  the  federal 
government  will  spend  whatever  it  wants  to  and  lie  however  it  wants 
to,  and  it  will  go  to  whatever  extent  it  can  to  prove  that  it's  in 
the  right." 

Ervin  Chavez,  Navajo 

President  of  the  Shii  Shi  Keyah  Allottee  Association 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

| only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
| learned  by  children.  I 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  | 

| * Without  action,  only  20  | 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

| Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a j 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

I let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


There  are  several  articles  in  this  issue  focusing  on  the  need  to  "fix" 
Indian  education.  The  Argus  Leader  editorial  board  thinks  the  solution  is 
throwing  money,  time  and  effort  at  the  problem. 

Native  Times  interviewed  Lillian  Williams,  the  62-year-old  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Council  for  Indian  Education.  This  Pawnee/Chickasaw  and 
Cherokee  elder  has  long  been  involved  in  education  and  believes  instilling 
pride  in  academic  achievements  and  networking  within  the  Indian  community 
is  a big  part  of  the  answer. 

In  Ashland,  Wisconsin  the  teachers,  themselves,  made  the  decision  to 
incorporate  Native  American  concepts  in  the  classroom. 

These  ideas  all  have  merit. 

I recall  sitting  in  the  home  of  an  elder,  and  the  suject  of  learning 
came  up.  She  said  her  children  and  grandchildren  all  could  count  not  long 
after  they  walked,  understood  colors  and  artistic  composition  because  she 
had  all  of  them  beading  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  the  key  to  Indian  education.  We  are  no  less  interested  in 
learning  than  any  other  people,  but  the  schools  don't  teach  our  kids  in 
ways  that  have  meaning  to  them.  They  are  thrust  into  schools  that  are 
based  on  dominant  culture  concepts  and  methods.  These  often  are  boring  or 
meaningless . 

Worse,  some  teachers  still  will  flatly  tell  Indian  children  that  the 
understanding  of  history  and  nature  their  elders  taught  them  are  wrong, 
and  penalize  them  with  poor  grades  for  their  "failure  to  learn."  Imagine 
how  our  grandchild  felt  when  her  4th  grade  teacher  belittled  her  knowledge 
about  the  true  history  of  Thanksgiving,  assuring  her  that  the  Pilgrims 
never  hurt  any  Indians.  Her  mother  now  is  reluctant  to  teach  her  more 
about  her  culture  or  history  for  fear  it  will  continue  to  subject  her  to 
ridicule  in  school. 

It  takes  just  that  little  bit  for  interest  and  trust  in  the  school  to 
be  lost,  and  for  the  chance  for  learning  begin  to  slip  away.  By  the  time 
children  reach  their  teens,  or  even  before,  a pattern  of  not  caring  has 
already  taken  such  deep  root  many  simply  refuse  to  participate  in  school 
work,  and  ultimately  fail  to  graduate. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  school  administrator,  teach  our  children  in  ways  that  have 
meaning  to  them.  Consult  with  tribes  in  your  geographic  region.  Teaching 
a Mohawk  with  Navajo  or  Zuni  culture  will  have  some  better  success  than 
teaching  with  Euro-centric  concepts,  but  only  marginally.  Teach  Kiowa 
children  with  concepts  and  ideas  based  on  Kiowa  lifeways.  Teach  Ojibway  as 
Ashland,  Wisconsin  is  endeavoring  to  do  - by  learning  from  the  Ojibway 
elders  nearby. 

Only  then  will  the  added  funds  yield  meaningful  results. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 

(*,*) 

wotanging@bellsouth . net 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 

http : //www . nanews . org 

ANNUAL  WINTER  APPEALS 

Thursday,  September  30,  I sent  out  a notice  to  several  individuals  and 
groups  that  have  supported  winter  needs.  I am  sharing  that  notice  with 
all  readers  and  asking  you  to  please  let  this  space  help  you  help  our 
Peoples . 


Greetings 


This  brief  email  is  being  sent  as  winter  nears. 

I distribute  a newsletter,  Wotanging  Ikchej  and  each  year 
before  winter  sets  in  through  the  first  of  January  I run 
names,  addresses  and  needs  of  our  elders  and  children  throughout 
Indian  Country.  I don't  draw  any  lines  such  as  rez/urban.  If 
there  is  a need,  it's  included. 

Send  the  contact  name,  address,  phone,  email,  website 
(or  as  much  as  you  can) 

Include  the  need  (clothing,  toys  for  kids,  food,  fuel  money...) 

If  there  is  a limited  run  (like  now  to  two  weeks  before  Christmas) 
include  that. 

Send  your  information  to:  gars@speakeasy.net 

Please  make  the  subject:  WINTER  HELP  (all  caps) 

Get  this  information  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Spread  the  word.  I will 
also  copy  whatever  I run  in  Wotanging  Ikche  to  some  of  the  Mailing 
Lists  I'm  on,  like  RezLife,  NDNAIM,  Rez_LIfe,  FrostysAmerlndian . . . 

Thanks, 

gary 


The  first  response  came  from  our  Mohawk  brother.  Frosty  Deere. 

It  is  an  important  need  to  those  Mohawk  who  call  Kahnawake  home. 

Date:  Thu,  30  Sep  2004  19:52:51  -0400 
From:  "Frosty"  <frosty@kahonwes . com> 

Sub j : Re:  Winter  Needs  Rez  & Urban 

http: //www. tewateiahsatakaritat . com/pool/ 

Maybe  you  could  include  the  above  address,  it  explains  everything. 

The  Kahnawake  Pool  Project 

What  happened  to  the  Current  pool? 

Its  old,  out  dated,  broken  and  cant  be  used  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

How  can  people  help? 

Well  you  can  either  buy  a raffle  ticket,  donate  money,  or  help  find 
people  to  donate  money  for  the  pool. 

How  can  I help  ? 

Well  their  are  number  of  ways,  one  is  just  send  a dollar  to  Indoor 
Pool  Project,  Box  821,  Kahnawake  Quebec  30L-1B0. 

Take  a collection  where  you  work. 

Get  the  company  where  you  work  to  donate. 

Spread  the  word  to  as  many  people  you  know  that  can  afford  a dollar 
or  more. 


Contacts : 

Ronald  Deere  aka  Frosty 
E-mail  Address(es): 
f rosty@f rostys . qc . ca 
f rosty@kahonwes . com 


Mackenzie  Whyte 
E-mail  Address: 
mackenziew@mck.  ca 

Lou  Ann  Stacey 
E-mail  Address: 
louanns@mck. ca 


Date:  Sunday,  October  10,  2004  04:16  pm 
From:  Lisa  <lisamarie59@hotmail . com> 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 

Greetings  everyone. 

Happy  Fall  ! The  cooler  weather  is  setting  in.  Elections 
are  next  month,  get  out  an  vote.  We  still  need  to  believe  that  our 
votes  count.  Two  important  votes  next  month,  not  only  for  the  U.S. 
President  but  for  all  you  Pine  Ridge  tribal  members  your  presidential 
election.  "VOTE" 

TOY  DRIVE  : Leonard  wanted  us  to  kick  off  the  x-mas  toy  drive  for 
Oglala.  Grandmother  Roselyn  will  be  hosting  this  event  again  this 
year.  "NEW"  toys  will  be  accepted  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Clothing  items  that  are  always  needed  such  as  socks,  stocking  caps, 
gloves,  shoes  and  underware  (new)  will  be  given  to  the  Loneman 
School  Nurse  to  be  given  on  a "needed"  basis.  Roselyn  says  there 
are  many  children  who  come  to  school  in  the  middle  of  a South  Dakota 
winter  wearing  sandels.  So  the  school  nurse  will  be  able  to  handle 
these  items  better  as  needed.  Roselyn  will  also  accept  Wal-Mart  and 
K-mart  gift  cards.  These  will  help  with  specific  items  that  she  can 
purchase.  Everything  should  be  mailed  directly  to  Roselyn' s house. 

Roselyn  lumping  Bull 
PO  Box  207 
Oglala,  SD  57764 
(605)  867-2231 

(Note:  FYI:  Grandmother  Roselyn' s will  be  celebrating  a birthday  in 
Nov.  I could  be  off  on  this  a day  but  I think  it  is  Nov  15,  and  she 
will  be  74. ) 


Date:  Tuesday,  October  12,  2004  01:25  pm 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Winter  Needs 

Greetings  Gary, 

Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children  (HYS)  is  working  on  a new  winter 
project  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  MT.  I will  send  you  the 
request  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  I pray  that  once  again  many  people  will 
send  help  to  all  the  places  with  children,  elders  and  families  in  need  of 
support . 

We  do  have  a Christmas  catalogue  which  is  ready  for  people  who  wish  to 
order  First  Nations  art  and  crafts  items.  These  items  make  very  nice  gifts 
for  Christmas.  They  are  authentic  First  Nations  artwork  and  items  like 
horsehair  hatbands  or  belts  can  also  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  ALL  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  used  to  help  the  elders  and 
children  in  need.  The  founder  of  HYS  is  Northern  Cheyenne  and  our  contacts 
on  the  reservation  are  Northern  Cheyenne  also. 

It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  if  you  could  regularly  enclose  the  url 
to  the  HYS  catalogue  in  your  newsletter. 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc rafts . html 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
Thank  you  for  your  message  and  continued  support. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you  and  lanet. 

Respectfully, 

Brigitte 


oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ stopabuse . html 
Adult  Children  of  Child  Abuse 

http : //groups . yahoo . com/group/ adult_children_of_child_abuse/ 
HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/fncrafts . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w== 


wotanging@bellsouth . net 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 
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RE:  Tribal  Member  survives  Grenade  attack  in  Iraq 


Date:  Wed,  1 Dec  2004  08:31:58  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - - 
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Fort  Belknap  Marine  hurt  in  Iraq  recalls  harrowing  day 
By  KIM  SKORNOGOSKI 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
December  1,  2004 

A week  after  a fellow  Marine  dragged  him  out  of  a crumbling  building  in 
Fallujah,  a Fort  Belknap  man  is  recovering  in  a Navy  hospital  having 


survived  a suicide  grenade  attack. 

Marine  Corporal  Catcher  Cuts  The  Rope  was  in  the  Iraq  hot  spot  since 
October,  clearing  bombed  buildings  of  often-armed  insurgents. 

An  Iraqi  ran  out  of  a room  toward  Cuts  The  Rope  and  three  other  Marines, 
pulling  the  pin  of  a grenade  as  they  shot  him,  he  said  Tuesday  from  his 
hospital  room  at  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

Shrapnel  ripped  into  his  arms  and  legs  - his  flak  jacket  and  helmet 
protected  his  body  and  head. 

Cuts  The  Rope  will  be  transferred  to  a military  hospital  in  Hawaii, 
where  his  wife,  Amy,  and  11-month-old  son,  Conan,  live. 

"I  can  use  my  arms.  My  finger  in  my  right  hand  is  broken.  I can't  use  my 
right  knee.  It  hurts  to  walk  right  now,"  he  said.  "I  think  it'll  take  me  a 
few  months  of  recovery  and  physical  therapy  before  I get  back  to  normal." 

The  32-year-old  joined  the  Army  at  age  18,  serving  from  1992  to  1997.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Marines  after  the  Sept.  11  attacks. 

Cuts  The  Rope  is  the  son  of  the  well-known  Gros  Ventre  artist  Clarence 
Basil  Cuts  The  Rope  and  former  Hays  schoolteacher  Margaret  Cuts  The  Rope, 
both  of  whom  have  died. 

He  grew  up  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  graduating  in  1991  from  the 
high  school  in  Dodson. 

The  leader  of  his  squadron.  Cuts  The  Rope  was  sweeping  a building  when  a 
squadron  in  a neighboring  building  fell  under  attack. 

Running  over  to  help.  Cuts  The  Rope  found  the  body  of  a good  friend  and 
fellow  squadron  leader  and  carried  it  out  of  the  building. 

He  returned  to  clear  the  building  of  four  men  who  were  shooting  AK-47s. 
One  man  was  spotted  running  to  another  building.  The  squadron  then 
searched  three  neighboring  buildings  looking  for  him. 

Spotting  a bloody  handprint  on  the  stairs  of  one  of  the  buildings.  Cuts 
The  Rope  and  three  other  Marines  went  from  room  to  room  searching  for  the 
insurgent.  When  they  reached  the  second  floor,  an  Iraqi  ran  out  of  a small 
room  screaming. 

Cuts  The  Rope  remembers  firing  at  the  man  five  times,  but  the  man  kept 
running  at  them  with  a grenade  in  his  hands. 

The  blast  injured  all  four  Marines. 

"I  could  hear  them  screaming  in  pain,"  Cuts  The  Rope  said.  "I  backed  out 
of  the  room.  I couldn't  use  my  hands.  I couldn't  hold  my  rifle.  But  I was 
able  to  use  my  thumb  to  press  down  on  the  radio  and  call  for  help." 

Cuts  The  Rope  said  he  couldn't  stand  and  was  dragged  out  of  the  building. 

"I  started  to  pass  out  - the  pain  was  really  starting  to  get  to  me.  I 
could  feel  the  blood  running  down  my  thigh.  I thought  I was  going  to  die." 

He  later  underwent  surgery  in  Germany  before  being  flown  to  Maryland.  He 
expects  to  be  home  with  his  family  in  the  next  few  days. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Bush  Signs  Landmark  Bill  For  Osage  Nation 
December  3,  2004 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  (AP)  - The  Osage  Nation  will  be  allowed  to  decide  whether 
to  open  its  doors  to  potentially  thousands  of  people  of  Osage  ancestry 
under  a bill  signed  into  law  Friday  by  President  Bush. 

This  ends  the  Osage  Nation's  distinction  as  the  only  American  Indian 
tribe  barred  by  federal  law  from  choosing  its  own  citizens. 

In  dividing  up  land  under  the  Osage  Allotment  Act,  Congress  in  1906 
recognized  tribal  control  of  the  oil-rich  mineral  estate  on  its  northern 
Oklahoma  reservation  and  granted  the  2,229  original  allottees  a share  of 


the  royalties , known  as  headrights. 

Only  about  4,300  Osages  who  have  inherited  a headright  share  can 
participate  in  tribal  government.  Nearly  16,000  people  of  Osage  ancestry 
have  no  tribal  voting  rights. 

The  legislation  sponsored  by  Rep.  Frank  Lucas,  R-Okla.,  affirmed  the 
tribe's  rights  to  select  its  citizenry  and  government  but  leaves  members' 
mineral  rights  untouched. 

An  effort  in  the  early  1900s  to  change  the  law  through  Congress  failed, 
as  did  more  recent  efforts  in  the  courts,  which  ruled  only  Congress  had 
the  power  to  do  so. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2004  KOTV,  A Griffin  Communications,  LLC  Subsidiary. 

"RE : Cobell  v.  Norton  - Court  of  Appeals  Opinion"  — 

Date:  Friday,  December  03,  2004  10:54  AM 

From:  Indian  Trust  ListServ<mailto:listadmin@list.indiantrust.com> 

Sub j : Cobell  v.  Norton  - Court  of  Appeals  Opinion 

U.S.  COURT  OF  APPEALS  IN  COBELL  V.  NORTON  INTERNET  SECURITY  CASE  UPHOLDS 
DISTRICT  COURT'S  ROLE  IN  ENSURING  INDIVIDUAL  INDIAN  TRUST  DATA  IS  SECURE 
Injunction  shutting  down  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior's  Internet 
connections  is  vacated  on  procedural  grounds,  but  unanimous  Appeals  Court 
panel  rejects  every  other  government  argument 

WASHINGTON,  DC  (December  3,  2004)  - A unanimous  panel  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  in  Washington  has  ruled  decisively  that  U.S. 
District  Court  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  did  not  exceed  his  authority  in 
issuing  injunctions  for  securing  the  computer  data  in  the  historic  Cobell 
v.  Norton  Individual  Indian  Trust  case.  The  Appeals  Court  went  further, 
explicitly  affirming  the  district  court's  discretion  to  fashion  broad 
remedies  in  resolving  the  largest  lawsuit  ever  filed  against  the  United 
States  government. 

The  government's  appeal  of  the  district  court  injunctions  was  one  of  two 
appeals  argued  in  September  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  D.C. 
Circuit.  The  other  is  a substantive  review  of  the  September  2003  trial 
victory  by  the  Plaintiffs  in  what  is  called  "Trial  1.5"  of  the  eight-year 
old  Indian  Trust  saga. 

For  procedural  reasons,  the  Appeals  Court  lifted  a preliminary 
injunction  issued  by  the  district  court  on  March  15,  2004,  stating  that 
Dudge  Lamberth  should  have  held  an  evidentiary  hearing  and  taken  other 
steps  prior  to  entering  the  preliminary  injunction.  Beyond  these  narrow 
procedural  issues,  the  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  all  of  the  government's 
jurisdictional  and  substantive  legal  arguments.  The  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  (DOI)  had  challenged  the  injunction,  as  well  as 
prior  orders  of  the  district  court  relating  to  IT  security,  as  lacking  any 
legal  foundation  or  factual  precedent. 

The  Court  said:  "We  hold,  contrary  to  the  Secretary's  contention,  that 
issuance  of  the  March  15,  2004  injunction  is  not  precluded  [by  public 
law].  We  further  hold  that  the  district  court's  jurisdiction  properly 
extends  to  security  of  Interior's  information  technology  systems  ("IT") 
housing  or  accessing  [the  Individual  Indian  Trust  data  (IITD)],  because 
the  Secretary,  as  a fiduciary,  is  to  maintain  and  preserve  IITD." 

The  Court  went  on  to  say:  "It  is  indisputable  that  the  Secretary  has 
current  and  prospective  trust  management  duties  that  necessitate 
maintaining  secure  IT  systems  in  order  to  render  accurate  accountings  now 
and  in  the  future." 

"It  is  only  by  mischaracterizing  the  March  15,  2004  injunction,"  the 
Court  continued,  "that  the  Secretary  can  now  contend  that  the  district 
court  dictated  Interior's  actions  for  improving  IT  system  security,  and 
therefore  violated  the  separation  of  powers." 

The  Court  of  Appeals  also  held  that  the  district  court  retains 
substantial  authority  "to  fashion  an  equitable  remedy  because  the 
underlying  lawsuit  is  both  an  Indian  case  and  a trust  case  in  which  the 
trustees  have  egregiously  breached  their  fiduciary  duties." 


"This  is  a huge  step  for  justice/'  said  Elouise  Cobell,  a Blackfeet 
banker  who  is  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  case.  "It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  more  than  100  years  of  destroying  and  mishandling  data  relating  to 
what  is  owed  to  American  Indians  for  the  use  of  their  land." 

"The  implications  of  this  decision  go  far  beyond  IT  security/'  said 
Keith  Harper,  attorney  for  more  than  500,000  plaintiffs  in  the  Individual 
Indian  Trust  case.  "The  Court  of  Appeals  has  wholly  affirmed  the  right  of 
the  District  Court  to  exercise  its  discretion-not  just  in  securing  the  IT 
data,  but  also  in  all  other  aspects  of  the  case." 

The  Plaintiffs  were  also  victorious  in  the  first  Cobell  trial  in  1999. 
That  judgment  was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  2001. 

About  Cobell  v.  Norton 

Cobell  v.  Norton  was  originally  filed  in  1996  by  lead  plaintiff  Elouise 
Cobell,  who  had  tried  for  years  to  get  an  accurate  accounting  of  funds 
held  in  trust  by  the  U.S.  government  for  individual  Indian-owned  land  that 
had  been  leased  by  the  federal  government  for  mining,  grazing,  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  other  uses.  In  two  separate  trials,  a federal  judge  found 
that  the  U.S.  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Treasury  engaged  in  "fiscal 
and  governmental  irresponsibility  in  its  purest  form"  in  maintaining  and 
accounting  for  the  trust  assets  belonging  to  500,000  individual  Indians. 

To  view  the  latest  information  concerning  this  case, 
go  to  www.indiantrust.com  <http://www.indiantrust.com/> 
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Special  Report 
Fraud  in  New  Mexico 
By  Scott  Patterson 
December  3,  2004 

An  investigation  by  SmartMoney.com  has  found  that  officials  in  the  Bush 
administration  had  detailed  knowledge  of  fraudulent  practices  that  allowed 
energy  companies  to  cheat  impoverished  Native  American  Indians  out  of  vast 
sums  over  dozens  of  years.  These  officials  were  aware  that  employees  of 
the  federal  government  were  helping  oil  and  gas  companies  underpay  to 
operate  on  Indian  lands  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico  - and  did  nothing  to 
stop  it.  This  is  the  first  in  a two-part  series. 

ON  A FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

In  August,  Air  Force  One  ascended  above  the  town  of  Farmington,  N.M. 
Enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  president  fanned  out  of  Rickets  Park  in  the 
center  of  town  waving  Bush-Cheney  placards.  The  police  cars  and 
motorcycles  blocking  the  streets  from  traffic  during  George  W.  Bush's 
brief  visit  switched  off  their  lights  and  drove  away.  Normalcy  returned  to 
Farmington . 

For  Ervin  Chavez,  president  of  the  Shii  Shi  Keyah  Allottee  Association 
(shii  shi  keyah  is  Navajo  for  "this  is  my  land"),  normalcy  means  another 
day  fighting  against  the  federal  government  and  big  industry  for  Native 
American  rights.  In  his  darker  moods,  he  despairs  that  it's  a fight  he'll 
never  win. 

"You  think  it  would  get  better  someday,  and  it  only  gets  worse,"  Chavez 
says  from  behind  his  gold  square-framed  glasses  in  a near-empty  Farmington 
restaurant  a few  hours  after  the  president's  plane  had  taken  off. 

Dust  beyond  this  small  city  in  the  northwest  corner  of  New  Mexico, 
normalcy  means  bitter  poverty  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Native 


Americans  who  live  in  a barren  desert  region  known  as  the  Checkerboard. 

Many  of  these  Navajos  - referred  to  as  "allottees"  because  they  reside  on 
individual  Indian  allotments  separate  from  the  large  Navajo  Nation  to  the 
west  - live  in  abject  poverty,  can't  read  or  speak  English  and  have  no 
convenient  access  to  telephones,  schools  or  health-care  facilities. 

In  the  face  of  such  stark  facts  are  recent  allegations  that  oil  and  gas 
companies  have  cheated  these  people  out  of  enormous  sums  over  the  years, 
while  the  federal  government  has  stood  idly  by.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  the  subject  of  a $100  billion  class-action  suit  brought  by  the 
allegedly  injured  parties.  Cobell  v.  Norton,  originally  filed  in  1996  when 
Bruce  Babbitt  was  Interior  Secretary  (current  secretary  Gail  Norton  is  the 
defendant  now),  is  the  largest  class-action  lawsuit  in  U.S.  history  in 
dollar  terms. 

Chavez,  a Navajo  from  the  Checkerboard,  doesn't  seem  surprised  by  the 
charges.  A member  of  a class-action  suit  that  led  to  several  reforms 
concerning  energy  companies'  use  of  Indian  land  in  the  1990s,  Chavez  has 
battled  industry  and  government  for  most  of  his  life. 

"You  can  prove  the  federal  government  is  wrong,"  he  says.  "But  the 
federal  government  will  spend  whatever  it  wants  to  and  lie  however  it 
wants  to,  and  it  will  go  to  whatever  extent  it  can  to  prove  that  it's  in 
the  right." 

Chavez  cites  the  case  of  Kevin  Gambrell,  former  director  of  the 
Farmington  Indian  Minerals  Office  (FIMO),  an  Indian-outreach  office 
overseen  by  the  Interior  Department.  Last  year,  Gambrell  was  fired  from 
his  position,  ostensibly  for  destroying  documents  (the  charge  has  never 
been  proven).  Gambrell  sued  the  government  under  the  Whistleblowers 
Protection  Act  and  won  an  undisclosed  settlement.  Gambrell  is  not  allowed 
to  speak  with  the  media  under  the  terms  of  that  settlement. 

"They  totally  set  him  up,"  says  Chavez.  "We  trusted  Kevin.  People  went 
to  him  and  asked  what  was  wrong  with  their  [Individual  Indian]  accounts, 
and  he  would  find  out... Kevin  was  victimized  for  being  too  nosy." 

Patrick  Etchart,  spokesman  for  the  Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS), 
the  branch  of  the  Interior  Department  that  oversaw  FIMO,  says  he  can't 
discuss  Gambrell ' s case  because  of  the  settlement  agreement. 

The  government  has  never  explained  why  it  settled  Gambrell ' s case,  but 
critics  such  as  Chavez  and  the  Project  on  Government  Oversight,  a 
government  watchdog  group  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  say  Gambrell  was 
fired  because  he  discovered  fraudulent  government  auditing  of  oil  and  gas 
royalty  payments  made  by  companies  operating  on  Indian  land,  and 
systematic  underpayments  of  other  fees. 

An  affidavit  filed  Thursday  with  a federal  court  shows  that  Gambrell 
wasn't  alone  in  discovering  such  practices  in  New  Mexico. 

"I  no  longer  can  remain  silent" 

SmartMoney.com  has  investigated  charges  that  the  federal  government  has 
helped  oil  and  gas  companies  deceive  and  cheat  impoverished  Navajo  Indians 
in  New  Mexico  for  dozens  of  years.  When  evidence  of  these  activities  came 
to  light  in  2003,  the  Bush  administration  attacked  the  messengers, 
including  Gambrell,  and  took  extraordinary  measures  to  protect  the 
individuals  implicated  in  the  scheme. 

In  August  2003,  Alan  Balaran,  the  special  master  overseeing  the  Cobell  v. 
Norton  suit,  filed  a report  with  the  U.S.  district  court  alleging  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  was  approving  lowball  deals  for  pipeline 
companies  using  Indian  property  on  the  San  Duan  Basin  of  New  Mexico.  These 
deals  were  at  times  90%  less  than  what  private  and  tribal  landowners  were 
receiving  for  comparable  rights-of-way  payments,  the  report  charged. 

Balaran  found  that  Indian  allottees  on  the  Checkerboard  generally 
received  $25  to  $40  per  rod  for  rights-of-way  easements  crossing  their 
land.  (A  rod,  a metric  for  measuring  pipeline  length,  is  16.6  feet.) 

Tribal  and  private  landowners,  however,  often  received  compensation  at 
rates  ranging  from  $140  to  $575  per  rod,  according  to  the  report.  A 
rancher  with  land  in  Bloomfield,  N.M.,  told  SmartMoney.com  that  he 
received  more  than  $1,000  a rod  for  three  major  pipelines  crossing  his 
property  (see  the  pipeline  agreement  here). 

SmartMoney.com  has  learned  that  senior  officials  in  the  Interior 


Department  knew  at  least  a year  before  special  master  Balaran  submitted 
his  report  that  oil  and  gas  pipeline  companies  were  getting  sweetheart 
deals  on  Indian  land  - and  turned  a blind  eye. 

According  to  Thursday's  affidavit  filed  with  the  court  hearing  the 
Cobell  lawsuit,  the  federal  employee  who  unearthed  these  practices  was 
allegedly  ignored  by  her  superiors  after  she  notified  them  about  what  she 
found.  Deborah  Lewis,  an  appraiser  with  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee 
for  Native  Americans  (OST),  discovered  these  allegedly  fraudulent 
activities  during  a four-month  assignment  as  acting  regional  appraiser  at 
the  Navajo  Regional  Office  in  Gallup,  N.M.,  in  2002.  Lewis  also  found 
evidence  of  document  destruction  by  the  chief  appraiser  of  that  office, 
Anson  Baker.  (The  OST,  organized  by  Congress  in  1994  under  the  Indian 
Trust  Reform  Act  to  manage  Indian  trust  assets,  took  over  the  Office  of 
Appraisal  Services  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Dune  2002.) 

Lewis  notified  several  of  her  superiors  about  her  findings,  and  was 
ignored,  according  to  her  statement,  a court  document  filed  under  penalty 
of  perjury.  Now,  after  two  years  of  silence,  Lewis  - a Navajo  Indian  from 
Torreon,  N.M.,  a small  town  in  the  Checkerboard  - has  decided  to  tell  the 
court  what  she  found.  "I  no  longer  can  remain  silent  as  others  do  at  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Dustice  Department  about  the  misconduct  of 
Baker,"  Lewis  states  in  her  affidavit. 

A spokesman  for  the  Interior  Department  wasn't  immediately  available  for 
comment . 

"Preposterous  Charges  of  Government  Conspiracy" 

The  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit,  in  which  non-reservation  Native  American 
plaintiffs  are  suing  the  federal  government  for  more  than  $100  billion  in 
lost,  stolen  and  uncollected  trust  funds,  is  the  largest  class-action  case 
in  U.S.  history  in  dollar  terms.  Elouise  Pepion  Cobell,  a member  of  the 
Blackfeet  tribe  in  Montana,  is  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  suit. 

Much  of  the  trust  funds'  shortfall  is  related  to  royalties  and  fees  paid 
by  energy  companies  operating  on  Native  American  land  such  as  the 
Checkerboard  in  New  Mexico.  The  Checkerboard,  so-called  because  it  was 
divided  into  separate  blocks  of  individual  Indian  property  by  the  General 
Allotment  Act  of  1887,  sits  atop  the  San  Duan  Basin,  the  largest  supplier 
of  natural  gas  to  the  state  of  California.  Native  Americans  received  $71.5 
million  in  mineral  royalties  in  New  Mexico  in  2003,  according  to  the  MMS, 
which  tracks  mineral-extraction  companies  operating  offshore  and  on  state, 
federal  and  Indian  land.  That  amount  doesn't  include  fees  paid  for  rights- 
of-way,  the  overall  figure  for  which  isn't  disclosed  by  the  government. 

Oil  and  gas  companies  such  as  Apache  (APA),  Burlington  Resources  (BR), 

BP  (BP),  El  Paso  Natural  Gas,  a unit  of  El  Paso  (EP),  ChevronTexaco  (CVX) 
and  Transwestern  Pipeline  Co.,  a former  subsidiary  of  Enron,  have  major 
industrial  operations  in  the  San  Duan  Basin.  El  Paso  is  the  biggest 
transmission  pipeline  company  in  the  U.S.;  its  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  and 
Mojave  Pipeline,  which  extends  from  the  San  Duan,  Permian  and  Anadarko 
Basins  to  several  markets  in  the  West,  is  10,600  miles  long.  Burlington  is 
the  region's  top  supplier  of  natural  gas,  with  7,300  operating  wells  and  4, 
300  nonoperating  wells,  according  to  its  2003  annual  report.  Burlington 
ships  most  of  its  natural  gas  through  contracts  with  pipeline  companies 
such  as  Transwestern.  (SmartMoney.com  spoke  with  a number  of  energy 
companies  that  do  business  on  the  San  Duan  Basin.  None  of  them  admitted  to 
improper  actions  on  Indian  land.) 

The  Farmington,  N.M.,  field  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
which  controls  permit  applications  for  the  San  Duan  Basin,  has  approved 
more  rights-of-way  historically  than  any  other  field  office  in  the  U.S., 
according  to  a spokesman  for  the  agency. 

Considering  these  facts,  allegations  that  energy  companies  are 
underpaying  to  use  Indian  land  is  no  trivial  matter.  Millions  of  dollars 
in  future  fees,  as  well  as  back  interest  on  unpaid  fees,  are  at  stake. 

Perhaps  that's  why,  say  critics  of  the  administration,  its  response  to 
the  special  master's  August  2003  report  was  so  strong. 

After  the  report  was  filed.  Interior  Department  spokesman  Dan  Dubray 
told  the  trade  journal  Gas  Daily  that  "we  believe  the  report  is  faulty  and 
biased.  The  special  master  has  no  authority  or  expertise  on  appraisal 


issues . " 

Soon  after  learning  of  Balaran's  investigation  into  the  dealings  of 
energy  companies  on  Indian  land,  lawyers  with  the  Department  of  Justice's 
civil  division  filed  a motion  to  disqualify  him.  (The  DOJ  declined  to 
comment  as  to  whether  there  was  a connection  between  the  special  master's 
report  and  its  motion  to  have  him  removed.) 

Balaran  resigned  a day  before  the  district  court  of  appeals  was 
scheduled  to  hear  the  government's  case  against  him.  His  presence  had 
become  a distraction  to  resolving  the  case,  he  said  in  his  April  5,  2004, 
resignation  letter  filed  with  the  court,  since  the  government  seemed 
determined  to  remove  him  at  all  costs.  (Interior  spokesman  Dubray,  in  a 
recent  interview  with  SmartMoney.com,  falsely  asserted  that  a federal 
court  of  appeals  had  removed  Balaran  as  special  master.  When  challenged, 
Dubray  acknowledged  that  the  court  of  appeals  in  fact  had  yet  to  decide 
the  motion.  Since  then,  the  motion  - in  which  the  government  was  trying  to 
have  the  special  master  removed  from  a position  he'd  already  vacated  in 
order  to  discredit  his  reports  - has  been  dropped.) 

In  his  resignation  letter,  Balaran  said  his  discovery  that  the 
government  was  covering  up  activities  by  energy  companies  was  the  true 
reason  the  administration  wanted  him  removed. 

"Interior's  disqualification  attempts  stemmed  from  events  that  took 
place  several  months  earlier,  beginning  with  my  March  6,  2003,  visit  to 
the  Office  of  Appraisal  Services  of  the  Navajo  Regional  Office  in  Gallup, 
New  Mexico,"  Balaran  wrote,  citing  the  same  office  that  OST  appraiser 
Lewis  had  worked  at  during  her  four-month  assignment  in  2002. 

"I  began  to  uncover  evidence  that  Interior  was  putting  the  interests  of 
private  energy  companies  ahead  of  the  interests  of  individual  Indian 
beneficiaries,"  he  continued.  The  government  could  not  afford  to  allow  his 
findings  to  be  disclosed,  Balaran  wrote,  since  they  "could  cost  the  very 
companies  with  which  senior  Interior  officials  maintain  close  ties, 
millions  of  dollars." 

The  Interior  Department  said  in  a statement  that  Balaran's  allegations 
were  "preposterous  charges  of  government  conspiracy ...  based  entirely  on 
innuendo,  supposition  and  baseless  speculation." 

Balaran  concluded  the  letter  by  calling  for  an  investigation  into  his 
findings.  To  date,  there  has  been  no  investigation,  although  the  report 
still  stands  before  the  court.  The  plaintiffs'  attorneys  plan  to  ask  the 
court  to  initiate  an  investigation.  The  Lewis  affidavit,  they  believe, 
could  persuade  the  court  to  act.  Dennis  Gingold,  lead  attorney  for  the 
plaintiffs,  says  the  affidavit  "confirms  Balaran's  report  is  accurate." 

An  Ethical  Quagmire 

Top  officials  at  the  Interior  Department,  which  helps  to  regulate  the 
nation's  natural  resources,  parks  and  Native  American  population,  have 
longstanding  ties  to  the  industries  it  oversees. 

Gail  Norton,  sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  January  2001, 
previously  worked  as  a lawyer  for  Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation,  a 
lobbying  group  funded  primarily  by  the  energy  industry  and  land  developers. 
As  a private  attorney  in  Colorado,  she  frequently  represented  energy  and 
timber  companies  in  environmental  litigation.  Norton  was  also  a former 
lobbyist  for  NL  Industries  (NL),  a Dallas-based  chemical  company.  The 
Denver  law  firm  Norton  worked  for  before  becoming  secretary,  Brownstein 
Hyatt  & Farber,  represented,  among  others,  the  Shaw  Group  (SGR),  a Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  maker  of  pipeline  parts  for  oil  companies  and  power  plants. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  3.  Stephen  Griles  is  a veteran 
lobbyist  for  the  energy  industry,  and  continues  to  receive  $284,000  a year 
from  a lobbying  firm  he  worked  for  before  he  joined  the  Bush 
administration.  His  tenure  has  been  marred  by  allegations  of  illicit 
meetings  with  former  energy  and  mining  clients,  and  has  been  called  an 
"ethical  quagmire"  by  Interior's  inspector  general. 

Rebecca  Watson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Land  and 
Minerals  Management,  served  on  the  national  litigation  board  of  Mountain 
States  Legal  Foundation  from  1999  to  2002.  The  foundation  has  a record  of 
fighting  Indian  religious  rights  and  affirmative-action  laws. 

Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  was  formerly  the  chief  executive  of 


Halliburton  (HAL),  which  has  extensive  operations  on  the  San  Juan  Basin 
through  its  Halliburton  Energy  Services  Group  subsidiary.  Cheney  has 
received  at  least  $398,548  in  deferred  compensation  from  Halliburton  since 
taking  office  in  January  2001. 

During  the  2000-04  election  cycle,  oil  and  gas  companies  contributed  $62 
5 million  to  the  Republican  party  and  $15.8  million  to  the  Democratic 
party  through  the  third  quarter  of  2004,  according  to  data  compiled  by  the 
nonpartisan  Center  for  Responsive  Politics. 

"This  administration  appears  to  be  into  information  control  in 
presenting  a united  front  and  speaking  with  one  voice." 

Jeff  Ruch,  executive  director  of  Public  Employees  for  Environmental 
Responsibility 

Jeff  Ruch,  executive  director  of  Public  Employees  for  Environmental 
Responsibility  (PEER),  a Washington,  D.C.,  nonpartisan  organization  that 
represents  whistle-blowers  in  the  federal  government,  says  the 
administration's  pro-energy  agenda  has  resulted  in  extraordinary  pressure 
being  placed  on  federal  employees  to  toe  the  party  line. 

"More  so  than  previous  administrations,  this  current  administration 
appears  to  be  into  information  control  in  presenting  a united  front  and 
speaking  with  one  voice,"  says  Ruch. 

The  result  has  been  a spike  of  filings  under  the  Whistleblowers 
Protection  Act,  says  Ruch,  since  employees  such  as  FIMO's  Gambrell  are 
often  marginalized  or  retaliated  against  when  they  disagree  with  the 
administration's  pro-energy  policies.  A recent  report  by  PEER  found  that 
the  number  of  whistle-blower  cases  in  the  federal  government  has  nearly 
doubled  since  2001.  Many  of  those  cases  have  come  out  of  the  Interior 
Department . 

The  chain  of  events  described  in  Lewis's  affidavit  fits  in  squarely  with 
the  theme  of  an  oppressive  environment  inside  the  Interior  Department. 
Despite  the  fact  that  she  repeatedly  told  her  superiors  about  widespread 
document  destruction,  as  well  as  the  undervaluation  of  Indian  land,  she 
was  systematically  ignored,  according  to  her  statement.  Even  after  the 
special  master  report  of  August  2003  went  public,  sending  ripples  through 
the  Interior  Department  and  garnering  attention  in  the  national  press,  not 
one  of  her  superiors  questioned  her  about  her  findings  at  the  Navajo 
Regional  Office. 

"To  this  date  - after  repeated  requests  that  I made  for  assistance ...  I 
have  never  been  asked  a single  question  or  received  a single  response  to 
my  repeated  expressions  of  concern"  about  Baker's  conduct  and  evidence  of 
widespread  abuse  of  Indian  land,  Lewis  states. 

Lewis's  experience  also  squares  with  the  results  of  a recent  survey  of 
Interior  Department  employees  by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  (OIG) 
which  investigates  and  evaluates  the  operations  of  the  federal  government. 
The  OIG  described  the  results  of  the  survey,  which  was  released  in  July, 
as  "unsettling  and  profound."  One  employee  reported  that  "if  you  tell 
management  what  they  don't  want  to  hear,  you're  punished."  Another 
described  the  Interior  Department  as  having  a "culture  of  fear." 

Given  these  facts,  Balaran's  report,  the  government's  response  to  it  and 
the  organized  efforts  to  defend  Baker,  critics  allege  that  the 
administration  is  actively  protecting  the  financial  interests  of  a key 
constituency  - the  energy  industry. 

"I  don't  think  it's  any  surprise  that  some  of  the  policy  players  that 
have  high  influence  in  this  administration  are  the  energy  companies,  and 
[Balaran's  report]  implicated  them,"  says  Keith  Harper,  an  attorney  with 
the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  (NARF),  which  represents  Cobell.  Balaran's 
report  is  a threat  to  the  government  and  to  the  energy  industry,  says 
Harper,  because  it  contains  "specific  evidence  that  these  companies  are 
ripping  off  Indians." 

"The  administration  knows  that  if  they  got  [Chief  Appraiser]  Baker  up  in 
front  of  a court  and  started  questioning  him,  they  would  find  that  this 
isn't  just  Anson  Baker,  this  is  systematic,"  says  one  source  who  wishes  to 
remain  anonymous.  (The  plaintiffs'  attorneys  deposed  Baker  on  March  21, 
2004.  A second  deposition  is  scheduled,  according  to  sources  familiar  with 
the  matter.  Lewis  clearly  states  in  her  affidavit  that  she  believes  Baker 
committed  perjury  in  his  deposition.) 


"You  start  peeling  this  back,  this  is  like  an  onion/'  says  the 
plaintiffs'  attorney  Gingold.  "You  peel  each  level  back,  you  expose  the 
fraud  and  corruption." 

Critics  of  the  government  acknowledge  that  the  mishandling  of  Indian 
trust  funds  has  run  rampant  under  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations  alike.  The  first  defendant  in  the  Cobell  litigation  was 
Bill  Clinton's  Interior  Secretary,  Bruce  Babbitt,  who  was  held  in  civil 
contempt  by  the  court  for  failing  to  produce  court-ordered  records.  These 
critics  also  say  efforts  to  remedy  the  situation  have  been  actively 
stymied  by  the  Bush  administration. 

Accusations  of  a unified  effort  by  the  Bush  administration  to  obstruct, 
delay  and  refute  the  outcome  of  the  trial  come  not  only  from  opponents  of 
the  government  in  the  Cobell  case,  but  also  from  the  very  judge  hearing 
that  case,  Royce  Lamberth. 

"Has  Secretary  Norton  decided  to  declare  war  on  the  Indians  in  this 
litigation?"  Judge  Lamberth  asked  Sandra  Spooner,  the  Department  of 
Justice  attorney  representing  the  administration,  in  a September  emergency 
hearing  concerning  the  government's  move  to  withhold  checks  from  trust 
beneficiaries.  "It  comes  across  as  absolute,  direct  retaliation." 

Norton,  who  has  called  the  Indian  Trust  case  the  most  vexing  of  her 
tenure,  has  denied  charges  that  she  is  obstructing  the  case.  Last  year, 
however.  Congress,  under  pressure  from  the  Bush  administration,  voted  to 
delay  for  a least  one  year  an  order  by  Judge  Lamberth  that  the  government 
conduct  a full  accounting  of  the  trust  records.  Critics  say  Norton  lobbied 
for  that  delay,  an  accusation  her  department  has  denied. 

That  year  is  almost  up,  however,  and  still  no  resolution  has  occurred. 
The  plaintiffs'  attorneys  say  they  hope  revelations  of  a cover  up  of 
illegal  activities  by  officials  in  the  Interior  Department  contained  in 
Lewis's  affidavit  might  help  speed  the  process  along. 

- In  our  next  installment,  we  will  detail  what  Lewis  found  at  the  Navajo 
Regional  Office  and  show  the  specific  ways  in  which  the  federal  government 
tried  to  cover  it  up. 
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Mom  from  Guatemala  gets  her  kids  back 
By  KEVIN  0' HANLON  / The  Associated  Press 
December  2,  2004 

A woman,  a Mayan  Native  from  Guatemala,  has  been  reunited  with  her 
children  three  years  after  state  officials  took  them  away  and  she  was 
deported . 

Mercedes  Santiago-Felipe ’ s children  were  returned  to  her  last  month, 
ending  a struggle  that  reached  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court. 

"It's  worked  out  to  a happy  ending,"  said  one  of  her  lawyers,  Milo 
Mumgaard  of  the  Nebraska  Appleseed  Center  for  Law  in  the  Public  Interest. 

Santiago-Felipe  sought  asylum  in  the  United  States  more  than  10  years 
ago  during  Guatemala's  civil  war.  Her  father  was  among  an  estimated 
200,000  people  killed  in  the  war,  which  ended  in  1996. 

She  eventually  settled  in  central  Nebraska  with  her  son,  now  10  years 
old,  and  daughter,  now  6.  The  children  were  born  in  the  United  States  to 
Santiago-Felipe.  Their  father,  also  from  Guatemala,  later  abandoned  the 
family. 


Santiago-Felipe  eked  out  a living  at  a meatpacking  plant  and  doing 
housework  around  Grand  Island.  That  all  started  to  unravel  in  November 
2000,  when  her  son  went  to  school  with  a red  mark  on  his  face. 

School  officials  and  police  counseled  Santiago-Felipe,  who  speaks  some 
Spanish  but  is  fluent  only  in  her  Mayan  dialect  and  cannot  read,  on  proper 
ways  to  discipline  her  children  and  warned  that  she  could  be  arrested  if 
she  hit  her  children. 

She  said  the  police  officer,  however,  spoke  only  limited  Spanish,  and 
she  did  not  completely  understand  what  he  was  saying. 

Four  months  later,  a counselor  noticed  another  red  mark  on  the  boy's 
face,  punishment  for  not  getting  ready  for  school,  the  boy  said. 

Police  arrested  Santiago-Felipe  and  charged  her  with  misdemeanor  child 
abuse,  and  the  children  were  placed  in  foster  care. 

Santiago-Felipe  was  kept  in  jail  and  deported  two  months  later  because 
immigration  officials  had  a "hold"  on  her  for  missing  an  asylum 
application  hearing  years  earlier  in  Florida. 

Flail  County  Court  Judge  Philip  Martin  Jr.  authorized  the  permanent 
placement  of  her  children  in  foster  care  and  terminated  her  parental 
rights  in  September  2002. 

Santiago-Felipe  had  a court-appointed  lawyer  for  only  one  week.  The 
lawyer  removed  himself  from  the  case  before  she  was  deported. 

She  said  she  was  not  told  that  she  could  contest  her  removal  and  remain 
in  the  United  States  to  seek  reunification  with  her  children. 

The  state  did  not  inform  Santiago-Felipe  of  its  intent  to  terminate  her 
parental  rights  - other  than  running  a small  notice  in  a newspaper, 
Mumgaard  said. 

In  a January  ruling  by  the  high  court.  Chief  Justice  John  Flendry  said 
the  state  had  denied  her  due  process  when  the  children  were  taken. 

"Mercedes  was  incarcerated  in  the  Flail  County  jail  next  door  to  the 
courthouse  where  the  proceeding  was  conducted,"  Flendry  wrote.  "She  was 
neither  represented  by  counsel  at  the  adjudication  hearing  nor  had  she 
waived  this  right." 

She  later  returned  to  Nebraska  to  try  to  get  custody  of  her  children. 

The  family  now  lives  in  the  Grand  Island  area. 

"The  Supreme  Court  told  everybody  what  to  do,  and  everybody  did  it," 
Mumgaard  said.  "The  people  that  we'd  actually  fought  with  ...  became  very 
cooperative . " 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Film  focuses  on  SF  peaks  debate 
By  Noel  Lyn  Smith 
Special  to  the  Times 
November  30,  2004 

FLAGSTAFF  - With  Sunday's  snowy  weather  outside,  people  gathered  inside 
Northern  Arizona  University's  Cline  Library  to  watch  a film  about  the 
Arizona  Snowbowl  and  a controversial  proposal  to  put  treated  wastewater  on 
sacred  land. 

The  library  was  filled  to  near  capacity  for  the  premiere  of  "The 
Snowbowl  Effect,"  a documentary  on  the  issue  of  using  wastewater  to 
produce  artificial  snow  for  the  Arizona  Snowbowl,  a 777-acre  ski  area 
located  on  land  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks  seven  miles  north  of  here. 

Owners  of  the  Snowbowl,  strained  by  years  of  below-normal  snowfall  and 
scarce  water  availability  for  artificial  snow,  want  to  use  treated  sewage 


effluent  in  their  snowmaking  machines.  The  idea  was  met  with  outrage  by 
Native  American  groups,  who  say  such  an  act  would  desecrate  a place  where 
gods  live. 

The  peaks  are  sacred  to  13  surrounding  tribes. 

Klee  Benally,  director  of  the  film,  said  documentary  was  a two-year 
project  aimed  at  promoting  dialogue  among  citizens  in  and  around  Flagstaff 
The  city  would  furnish  the  wastewater.  Benally,  a member  of  the  Indigenous 
Action  Media,  has  been  involved  with  the  issue  since  1996. 

The  film  begins  with  an  image  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  and  Native 
American  dancers  in  the  background.  Employees  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
the  Arizona  Snowbowl,  the  city  of  Flagstaff,  tribal  governments  and  local 
activists  are  interviewed  concerning  their  viewpoints  on  using  wastewater. 

Benally  also  interviewed  a number  of  Native  Americans  from  Yavapai  to 
Navajo  about  their  beliefs  about  nature. 

One  image  shows  a young  Native  American  girl  carrying  a sign  that  says, 
"Kachinas  Make  Snow"  - this  alone  captures  the  position  of  Native 
Americans . 

Benally  captures  the  distance  between  parties  to  the  dialogue,  both 
philosophically  and  technologically,  with  one  scene  in  particular.  In  it, 
his  father  Hones  Benally  describes  how  he  received  the  Forest  Service 
environmental  impact  statement  on  a CD-ROM.  Hones,  also  a traditional 
Navajo  medicine  practitioner,  said  he  initially  thought  he  had  been  sent  a 
mirror . 

The  environmental  impact  statement  must  conclude  that  the  use  of 
wastewater  to  make  snow  would  not  harm  the  peaks  in  order  for  the  proposal 
to  be  approved  by  the  Forest  Service.  The  Forest  Service  is  expected  to 
release  its  decision  in  early  2005. 

Klee  Benally  said  he  wants  his  film  to  show  the  history  and  present  day 
treatment  of  Native  American  religious  beliefs.  "We  don't  push  our  values 
on  other  people,"  he  said. 

Fie  wants  the  movie  to  show  what  is  and  is  not  appropriate  for  the  peaks. 
And,  he  questions,  is  the  appropriate  behavior  being  valued? 

After  the  screening,  Benally  said  that  this  was  not  the  final  version, 
explaining  that  his  computer  crashed  three  times  during  editing  before  he 
settled  on  showing  a rough,  unedited  version. 

Fie  said  a final  version  of  the  film  would  be  shown  at  Flagstaff  and  the 
Navajo  Nation  Museum  in  the  near  future.  The  documentary  was  paid  for  by 
Benally  and  his  family,  with  equipment  donated  by  Hulia  Butterfly  Flill's 
Circle  of  Life,  an  organization  devoted  to  honoring  the  diversity  and 
interdependence  of  all  life. 

Personally,  Benally  said  he  thinks  it  is  important  to  protect  sacred 
sites  for  future  generations.  "This  is  really  important,  it's  not  a game  . 

. it's  important  to  our  people,"  he  said. 

Sunday's  event  also  featured  live  music  by  Berta  Benally,  David  Milgram, 
hip-hop  artist  Yaiva,  and  DH  Young  Native.  All  were  armed  with  music 
focused  on  the  environment,  the  recent  election  and  culture. 

Information : www . savethepeaks . org . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Navajo  Times  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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'Tis  the  season  for  hangings 

Navajo  police  respond  to  large  number  of  suicides 
By  Kathy  Flelms 
Dine'  Bureau 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - A Sanders  man  who  allegedly  planned  to  hang  two  of  his 


seven  children  was  found  last  Friday  morning  suspended  from  a tree  located 
a few  feet  from  the  family  hogan. 

Navajo  Nation  Law  Enforcement  officers  and  criminal  investigators 
responded  last  week  to  three  hanging  incidents  within  a three-day  period. 
According  to  Lt.  Darrell  Boye,  criminal  investigator  with  Window  Rock 
Police  District,  the  holiday  season  appears  to  trigger  a lot  of  suicides. 

Police  received  a call  on  the  first  incident  around  7:16  a.m.  According 
to  the  caller,  a man  was  found  hanging  from  a tree  about  4 miles  north  of 
Burntwater  Road  in  Sanders.  Apache  County  Sheriff's  Department  Sgt.  Shane 
Bodie  and  Deputy  Shawn  Bodie  were  first  on  the  scene  along  with  Puerco 
Valley  Fire  Department  personnel.  An  Emergency  Medical  Technician  with  the 
fire  department  confirmed  the  male  subject,  identified  as  lohnnie  Duan 
Lewis,  37,  was  deceased. 

Navajo  Patrol  Officer  Felicia  Williams  arrived  and  spoke  with  Lewis' 
common-law  wife,  Marcia  Nez.  Nez  told  the  officer  that  her  husband  came 
home  drunk  on  Thursday  and  told  her  he  wanted  to  go  see  his  family  in  Wide 
Ruins.  She  said  she  told  him  to  go  ahead,  but  that  she  couldn't  go  because 
she  thought  his  family  disliked  her. 

Nez  said  they  argued  over  Lewis'  drinking  and  that  he  became  upset  and 
left  in  the  truck,  then  later  followed  her  to  her  mother's  house  and 
picked  up  their  two  youngest  boys,  ages  3 and  4.  Nez  said  she  told  him, 

"Go  by  yourself  to  your  momls  house.  You're  drinking.  I don't  want  my  kids 
to  go  with  you  while  you're  drunk." 

Lewis,  however,  reportedly  took  off  in  the  truck  with  the  two  boys.  Nez, 
her  older  son,  and  her  sister  drove  after  them.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
family  hogan  around  dusk,  Nez  said  the  4-year-old  was  standing  in  the  yard 
near  the  tree,  holding  a rope,  and  the  youngest  son  was  lying  on  the 
ground . 

Nez  said  they  parked  a distance  from  the  hogan  and  called  the  two 

youngsters  over.  The  two  boys  got  into  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  but  as  the 

vehicle  was  pulling  away,  Lewis  jumped  into  the  back.  Nez  said  they  had  to 
stop  and  tell  him  to  get  out  and  go  sleep  it  off.  Nez  said  Lewis  had  beer 
inside  his  jacket  and  pants  pockets. 

The  next  morning,  Nez's  mother  told  a 16-year-old  nephew  to  walk  up  to 
the  residence  and  check  on  Lewis,  but  not  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  house. 
The  nephew  walked  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  residence,  where  he  saw  Lewis 
hanging  from  the  tree. 

Nez  told  officers  that  when  they  had  arrived  at  her  mother's  residence 
Thursday  evening  after  getting  the  two  boys  back,  that  she  asked  them  what 
their  father  was  doing  when  they  drove  up  to  get  them.  Nez  said  the  4- 

year-old  was  afraid  to  say  anything  until  she  told  him  that  his  father  was 

not  around.  The  child  then  told  her,  "He  said  he  was  going  to  hang  us," 
according  to  Officer  Williams. 

Nez  told  police  Lewis  got  out  of  hand  when  drunk  and  had  been 
threatening  to  hang  himself  for  about  three  months.  "He  would  tell  us  how 
his  death  would  make  us  feel  and  what  we  would  be  saying  about  that  when 
it  happens,"  she  said.  He  reportedly  had  attempted  death  by  hanging  at 
that  time. 

Investigator  Boye  arrived  at  the  hogan,  and  following  investigation,  he 
and  a family  member  removed  the  body  from  the  tree.  Lewis  was  transported 
to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in  Gallup  and  Police  Chaplain  Milt  Shirleson  came 
to  speak  with  family  members. 

While  still  on  the  scene  Nez  asked  officers  to  check  her  car  for  alcohol 
because  Lewis  had  been  driving  it  earlier  in  the  week.  Officers  found  a 
black  tote  bag  containing  personal  items,  towels,  small  notebooks  and  two 
unopened  cans  of  beer. 

Lewis'  brother-in-law  showed  the  officers  a release  bond,  indicating 
that  Lewis  had  been  arrested  for  driving  under  the  influence  on  Nov.  23 
and  had  made  bail  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  Before  Officer  Williams 
cleared  the  scene,  a family  member  found  a note  from  Lewis  to  his  wife, 
which  was  taken  into  evidence. 

Investigator  Boye  said  Lewis'  body  showed  signs  of  hypothermia, 
indicating  that  he  had  been  hanging  over  night.  Deputy  Medical  Examiner 
Richard  Malone  of  the  Albuquerque  Office  of  Medical  Investigations  arrived 
around  1:30  p.m.  to  assist.  Malone  ruled  Lewis'  death  as  suicide  by 


hanging. 


Teen  found  in  closet 

Later  Friday,  around  9 p.m.,  Window  Rock  Police  District  received 

another  call  regarding  a hanging  incident.  Patrol  Officer  Elroy  Neswood 

and  Criminal  Investigator  Thomas  Etsitty  responded  to  a residence  on 
Poplar  Avenue  in  Navajo,  N.M. 

According  to  Investigator  Etsitty,  the  body  of  Thompson  Wilber  Thomas, 

17,  was  found  sometime  between  7:30  and  8:30  p.m.  by  his  father. 

Thomas  was  reported  to  have  been  despondent  and  "not  himself"  for  the 
last  two  weeks.  He  was  last  seen  by  family  members  as  he  entered  his 

bedroom.  Later,  family  members  told  police,  they  had  gone  to  Thomas'  room 

to  tell  him  supper  was  ready,  but  the  bedroom  door  was  locked. 

After  a while,  Thomas'  father  opened  the  bedroom  door  but  didn't  see  his 
son  inside  the  room.  A while  later,  the  father  rechecked  the  room,  noticed 
the  closet  door  open,  looked  in  and  saw  his  son.  He  cut  him  down, 
initiated  CPR,  and  called  an  ambulance.  However,  emergency  workers  were 
unable  to  revive  Thomas. 

Son  found  in  barn 

On  Sunday,  Navajo  Nation  Patrol  Officer  Dianne  Kenneth  and  Criminal 
Investigator  Robert  lames  of  Crownpoint  Police  District  responded  to  a 
third  incident  at  a home  in  Iyanbito,  N.M.,  where  22-year-old  Paul  Becenti 
Dr.  was  found  suspended  from  a barn  rafter. 

According  to  Investigator  lames,  Becenti  was  last  seen  by  his  father 
around  9:45  p.m.  Saturday  as  he  left  to  go  visit  nearby  friends 

Late  Sunday  morning,  however,  as  Becenti 's  father  was  walking  by  the 
barn,  he  noticed  the  doors  open.  Upon  taking  a closer  look,  the  father 
found  his  son  suspended  by  a rope  from  a 2-by-6  rafter  beam.  Medical 
Investigator  Malone  assisted  at  the  scene  and  Becenti 's  body  was  taken  to 
Rollie  Mortuary  in  Gallup. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Navajo  BIA  school  condemned 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
Dec  3,  2004,  11:38  pm 

SANOSTEE  - Sanostee  Day  School,  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  facility  built 
in  1966,  was  condemned  Tuesday  due  to  major  structural  damage  caused  by  a 
cracked  foundation.  Principal  Deanne  Haskie  said  in  a letter  sent  home  to 
parents . 

The  problem  outraged  Sanostee  Day  School  board  member  Leana  Nakai,  who 
said  the  board's  pleas  to  Congress  for  a new  building  have  gone  unanswered. 

"They  don't  see  us.  I don't  know  why,"  she  said  Thursday.  "I  want  to  get 
a new  building,  a new  facility  for  our  kids,  for  our  community.  ...  We 
really  need  help  right  away.  It's  an  emergency." 

Cracks  throughout  the  building  run  from  the  foundation  to  the  ceiling. 
Some  have  cut  completely  through  the  building's  thick  cinder-block  walls, 
including  in  the  school's  lobby  where  light  shone  through.  The  tiles  in 
one  restroom  were  held  to  the  wall  with  masking  tape  after  they  began 
popping  off  earlier  this  year. 

Cinder  blocks  have  also  fallen  off  the  outside  of  the  building.  A 
visible  two-inch  gap  running  to  the  roof  also  exists  between  two  portions 
of  the  building. 

The  BIA  Facility  Management  Office  in  Shiprock  notified  the  school's 
administration  that  the  building  was  condemned  and  would  be  shut  down. 


That  office  oversees  eight  BIA  schools  throughout  the  Northern  Navajo 
Agency. 

"I  have  been  informed  by  the  BIA  safety  officer  that  Building  643' s 
foundation  has  been  found  unstable  and  unsafe/'  Haskie  wrote. 

Seventy-four  Navajo  children,  in  kindergarten  through  the  third  grade, 
have  been  forced  to  attend  classes  in  portable  buildings  and  eat  their 
federally-subsidized  meals  at  the  Sanostee  Chapter  gymnasium.  They  have 
also  lost  their  library  and  computer  lab.  The  school  is  trying  to  find  a 
place  to  refrigerate  and  freeze  food. 

The  school's  administration  and  the  Shiprock  BIA  office  struggled 
Thursday  to  get  everything  moved  out  as  quickly  as  possible  before  the 
building  is  permanently  sealed.  Furniture,  file  cabinets,  boxes,  school 
supplies,  toys  and  loose  office  equipment  were  scattered  in  all  of  the 
rooms.  The  Shiprock  BIA  office  is  helping  the  administration  to  move  into 
an  abandoned  house  200  yards  from  the  building. 

"They  need  help  taking  stuff  out,  that's  why  we're  here,"  said  Steven 
Garcia,  a BIA  electrician  with  the  Shiprock  BIA  office.  Garcia  and  other 
workers  kept  busy  loading  flatbed  trucks  with  office  equipment  to  take  to 
the  house. 

The  BIA's  Public  Affairs  Office  in  Washington  was  notified  by  The  Daily 
Times  Thursday  of  the  building  being  condemned.  They  have  not  yet  issued  a 
statement,  nor  given  permission  for  Haskie  or  the  Shiprock  BIA  office  to 
speak  to  the  media.  Haskie' s letter  to  the  parents  was  a public  document. 

"Please  continue  to  send  your  children  to  school,"  she  added. 

The  BIA  provides  education  services  to  approximately  48,000  Native 
American  students  nationwide. 

Dim  Snyder:  jsnyder@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Indian  education 
Argus  Leader  Editorial  Board 
editor@argusleader . com 
December  3,  2004 

Dismal  performance  must  be  addressed  with  money,  time  and  effort 

A new  report  card  is  out  for  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools,  and  the 
results  are  no  surprise. 

Of  the  21  BIA-funded  schools  in  South  Dakota,  only  four  have  made 
adequate  progress  under  the  federal  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act. 

Nationally,  only  45  of  117  BIA  schools  made  the  grade.  And  two  of  the 
South  Dakota  Schools  - Wounded  Knee  and  Porcupine  Day  School  - are  among 
16  in  the  nation  that  have  failed  so  consistently  they  face  restructuring. 

But  here's  an  even  more  worrisome  aspect.  South  Dakota  BIA  schools  took 
the  state's  Dakota  STEP  test,  which  measures  progress  under  the  federal 
law,  for  the  first  time  only  last  spring.  And  those  scores  are  measured  by 
BIA  standards  - which  are  lower  than  state  standards. 

"It's  a huge  issue.  It's  just  going  to  take  time,"  said  state  Education 
Secretary  Rick  Melmer.  "We  have  to  be  patient  on  how  we  approach  it." 

The  silver  lining  of  all  this  is  that  finally,  there's  serious  attention 
being  paid  to  Native  American  schools.  While  Melmer  is  right  - long- 
standing problems  will  take  time  - at  least  there  are  efforts  in  the 
works : 

* Tribes  and  state  education  officials  are  working  together,  really  for 
the  first  time.  There's  a recognition  that  while  the  state  has  no 
authority  over  tribal  or  BIA  schools,  many  of  those  students  bounce 
back  and  forth  between  those  schools  and  public  schools. 


* Some  BIA  schools  are  determined  to  raise  standards.  That's  going  to  be 
painful,  but  in  the  end,  it's  all  that  makes  sense. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this  is  the  cooperation.  More  than  7,000 
students  in  South  Dakota  attend  reservation  schools.  In  addition,  the 
number  of  young  people  on  the  reservations  is  growing.  And  sooner  or  later 
those  kids  grow  up.  They'll  need  jobs,  either  on  the  reservation  or  off. 
For  that,  they'll  need  to  be  educated. 

Melmer  knows  as  well  as  tribal  officials  what  the  problems  are,  and 
they're  so  interrelated,  they  have  to  be  considered  as  a group: 

* Attendance  is  low. 

* Poverty  is  rampant. 

* Over  the  past  several  decades,  there's  been  a cultural  backlash  against 
"white"  education. 

* Generally,  kids  at  reservation  schools  don't  enter  class  as  prepared 
for  education  as  children  off  the  reservation. 

* There  often  is  a lack  of  a support  system  at  home. 

So  what's  all  this  going  to  take?  First,  we've  got  to  look  at  the 
schools  that  are  succeeding.  What  are  they  doing  right?  Second,  we've  got 
to  attack  the  problems  we  know: 

* That  means  ending  chronic  funding  problems  and  finding  ways  to  hire  and 
keep  good  teachers. 

* It  means  new  curriculum  design  that  reflects  Native  American  culture. 

* It  means  dealing  with  poverty  and  other  social  problems  and  a culture 
that  traditionally  has  devalued  public  education  of  this  sort.  Students 
have  to  get  into  the  schools  at  earlier  ages,  and  they  have  to  attend 
classes  every  day  - not  just  occasionally. 

It  will  take  money,  time  and  unrelenting  effort. 

It  also  will  be  worth  it. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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How  to  fix  Indian  education 

Expert  speaks  about  communication,  reaching  students, 
culturally  friendly  learning  styles 
TULSA  OK 
December  1,2004 

Lillian  Williams  is  the  62-year-old  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Council 
for  Indian  Education,  a statewide  organization  dedicated  to  improving 
opportunities  for  Native  American  students.  The  Native  American  Times 
spoke  with  Williams,  Pawnee/Chickasaw/Cherokee,  during  the  organization's 
annual  conference  in  Tulsa.  Williams  touched  on  inter-tribal  communication 
goading  Indian  students  to  take  pride  in  academic  achievements  and 
culturally  friendly  teaching  methods. 

NAT:  What  are  some  things  we  can  do  to  improve  the  chances  in  the 
classroom  for  our  Indian  youth? 

Williams:  We  have  the  resources  in  this  state  to  improve  but  we  have  to 
talk  with  each  other.  Networking  is  important.  Getting  to  know  the  faces, 
getting  to  know  the  people  who  have  the  educational  expertise,  talent  and 
abilities  to  make  things  happen.  These  key  individuals  work  in  our 
community,  our  government,  our  tribes  and  our  universities.  We  are  in  a 
key  place  here  in  Oklahoma  because  we  not  only  have  a governor  who  is 
interested  in  education,  we  also  have  tribes  that  are  interested  in 
supporting  monies  going  into  education  and  we  have  an  Indian  education 
program  in  our  public  schools  that  has  been  here  for  thirty  years  now. 


There  are  over  400  Title  7 programs  and  that  gives  us  a direct  line  to 
Washington . 


NAT:  How  hard  is  it  to  network?  There  are  almost  40  tribes  in  Oklahoma. 

Williams:  We  try  to  go  to  those  large  tribes  but  we  also  have  some  of  the 
smaller  tribes  who  are  very  supportive  in  either  lending  us  help  from 
their  membership  or  sending  their  staff  to  us  to  make  sure  our  message 
reaches  everyone 

NAT:  Networking  is  obviously  just  one  component.  What  else  is  there? 

Williams:  Not  only  do  we  have  a network  but  we  also  have  the  ability  to 
use  funds.  We  have  money  coming  through  the  schools  and  this  addresses  key 
issues  like  youth  reading  programs.  It  also  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
reach  advocates.  Everything  can  be  better  and  there  is  always  room  for 
improvement.  We  need  to  bring  resources  to  our  schools  and  have  workshops 
to  give  people  a vision  of  what  Indian  education  can  be.  We  need  people  to 
think  outside  the  box.  Our  Oklahoma  Indian  Honor  Society  is  a good  way  to 
recognize  students.  This  last  year  we  had  over  400  students  inducted  into 
it.  We  also  have  three  scholarships  and  they  encourage  young  people  to  go 
to  college. 

NAT:  The  kids  in  the  honor  society  seem  to  be  doing  okay.  How  do  we  help 
prevent  the  at-risk  students  from  falling  through  the  cracks? 

Williams:  We  bring  together  young  people  to  meet  with  experts  in  learning 
styles.  They  are  looking  at  reading  and  math  skills  and  they  introduce 
technical  learning  styles.  If  we  are  going  to  invest  our  money  we  want  to 
see  something  that  works. 

NAT:  Could  you  give  an  example  of  a culturally  specific  teaching  method 
that  has  proven  effective? 

Williams:  I see  that  when  young  people  work  in  a group  as  opposed  to  being 
competitive  with  one  another-which  is  the  currently  accepted  way-  they  can 
challenge  each  other,  learn  the  information  together  and  work  as  a unit. 
The  Challenge  Bowl  is  a good  example.  (Editor's  Note:  see  related  story.) 
They  may  not  know  the  answer  but  a teammate  might.  You  have  to  have  the 
attitude  that  you  are  not  the  one  who  is  going  to  make  everything  happen 
but  your  team  will.  That  is  a concept  that  Indian  people  have  used  in  the 
past  but  we  discarded  it.  We  have  been  told  the  idea  is  to  be  the  first 
one  to  win  the  race. 

NAT:  No  man  is  an  island. 

Williams:  Exactly. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Ashland  teachers  seek  to  incorporate  Native  American  concepts  in  classes 

Committee  sets  mission  statement,  goals 

By  KEVIN  O'BRIEN 

The  Daily  Press 

December  1,  2004 


A committee  of  Ashland  teachers  is  meeting  twice  a month  this  year  to 
talk  about  ways  of  incorporating  more  Native  American  concepts  into  a 
school  district  where  20  percent  of  students  come  from  the  Bad  River 
Indian  Reservation. 

At  a Nov.  17  meeting  at  CESA  12,  the  Native  American  Cultural  Curriculum 
Committee  wrote  a mission  statement  and  outlined  several  goals  with  the 
help  of  Betty  Ferris,  a facilitator  for  instructional  services. 

Committee  members  spent  most  of  the  day  in  a "high  energy"  session 
discussing  the  precise  wording  of  the  mission  statement,  said  high  school 
science  teacher  Anni  Schneider. 

By  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  committee  had  developed  the  following 
statement : 

"To  preserve,  protect  and  promote  the  wealth  of  knowledge  of  Indigenous 
Nations  for  generations  to  come  by  continuously  infusing  Anishinabe 
contributions  and  accomplishments  throughout  the  K-12  curriculum." 

The  committee's  goals  include  surveying  teachers  about  what  is  currently 
being  taught,  establishing  a Communications  Link  Network  between  school 
employees  and  community  members,  researching  enrichment  resources,  and 
mapping  a curriculum  that  spans  from  kindergarten  to  12th  grade. 

"The  end  goal  is  to  get  community  members  together  to  get  all  subjects 
meaningful  to  students,"  Schneider  said. 

"There  seems  to  be  a lot  of  good  support  for  this,"  she  said.  "Everyone 
I talk  to  is  very  positive  about  it." 

Mary  Cotherman,  a math  teacher  at  Ashland  High  School,  said  the 
committee  determined  that  changes  in  the  curriculum  must  come  through  a 
"collaborative  effort"  with  the  school  board  and  community  members. 

Currently,  the  committee  is  comprised  of  18  members,  including  teachers 
and  staff  from  each  of  the  six  schools  in  the  district.  Eventually, 
Schneider  said  they  would  like  to  establish  a separate  group  of  about  30 
representatives  from  each  department  and  grade  level. 

First,  Schneider  said  the  committee  would  like  to  informally  survey 
teachers  about  what  the  district  already  offers  in  terms  of  Native 
American  concepts. 

For  instance,  Cotherman  said  the  high  school's  Core  Plus  Math  curriculum, 
which  was  started  a few  years  ago,  provides  "meaningful"  math  skills  to 
all  students,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  college  bound. 

"It's  one  of  the  most  inclusive  curriculums  I've  seen,"  Cotherman  said. 

"I  would  say  inclusive  meaning  all  cultures." 

The  district's  commitment  to  retain  home  school  coordinators  and  its 
agreement  with  Office  of  Civil  Rights  to  provide  cultural  training  are 
other  examples,  she  said. 

Another  step  in  the  process  is  getting  conceptual  ideas  from  the  Bad 
River  community  and  figuring  out  where  they  would  fit  into  a "curriculum 
map"  that  guides  students  from  kindergarten  to  graduation. 

In  January,  Schneider  said  the  committee  plans  to  meet  with  Bad  River 
Elder  Bob  Powless  to  learn  about  the  "enduring  ideas"  of  his  culture  that 
should  be  included  in  the  district's  curriculum. 

The  district  also  recently  purchased  Native  American  resource  books  for 
the  school  libraries,  including  "The  Good  Path"  by  University  of 
Minnesota-Duluth  professor  Thomas  Peacock,  who  spoke  at  the  Ashland  Middle 
School  last  year. 

In  her  research,  Schneider  said  she  has  found  very  little  Native 
American  curriculum  resources  on  the  Internet,  aside  from  some  science 
standards  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"There  isn't  a lot  out  there  right  now,"  she  said. 

That's  why  Bad  River  tribal  employee  Luis  Salas  is  planning  to  set  up  a 
Web  site  that  would  connect  Ashland  with  other  school  districts  involved 
in  similar  curriculum  efforts. 

Salas  said  he  will  be  asking  other  school  systems  across  the  country  to 
contribute  examples  of  Native  American  curriculum,  and  then  credit  those 
schools  if  the  examples  are  used  in  Ashland. 

The  curriculum  committee  and  the  Web  site  are  the  latest  developments  in 
an  effort  Salas  helped  start  a few  years  ago  to  include  more  native 
concepts  and  ideas  in  Ashland's  curriculum. 

It  wasn't  until  last  school  year  that  the  plan  got  momentum,  after  an 


AmeriCorp  Vista  volunteer  working  for  Salas  started  coordinating  his 
efforts  with  a group  of  Ashland  teachers. 

Volunteer  Marchelle  Iordan  set  up  and  attended  regular  meetings  with  a 
group  of  teachers  who  eventually  earned  official  recognition  as  a 
committee  from  the  local  teacher's  union. 

"It  would  have  been  very,  very  difficult  to  have  done  it  without  her," 
Salas  said. 

Iordan's  term  at  Bad  River  ended  recently,  but  Salas  hopes  she  will  help 
orient  her  replacement,  Karen  Hollish,  who  started  volunteering  at  the 
reservation  this  week. 

Having  attended  the  curriculum  committee's  meetings  himself,  Salas  said 
he  is  impressed  with  the  level  of  participation  from  teachers  and 
administrative  in  changing  the  curriculum  over  time. 

"I  think  we  have  a long  ways  to  go,  but  it's  a start,"  he  said.  "It 
speaks  volumes  about  the  cooperation  of  the  administration  and  the  caliber 
of  the  teaching  staff." 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Press,  Ashland,  WI. 
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Hero  or  murderer?  Trial  aims  to  clear  name  of  Chief  Leschi 
By  REBECCA  COOK 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS  WRITER 
December  4,  2004 

YELM,  Wash.  - Chief  Leschi  fought  to  preserve  his  tribe's  way  of  life  and 
died  a hero  to  his  people. 

But  in  the  official  records  of  Washington  state,  Leschi  is  a convicted 
murderer,  hanged  for  the  death  of  a militia  soldier  in  the  1855  Indian  War. 

Everyone  from  Leschi 's  executioner  to  respected  historians  have 
questioned  his  guilt.  Next  week,  the  Chief  Dustice  of  Washington  state's 
Supreme  Court  will  convene  a historical  trial  to  seek  justice,  at  long 
last,  for  Chief  Leschi. 

"It's  a search  for  the  truth,"  Chief  Dustice  Gerry  Alexander  said. 

The  search  began  generations  ago,  among  Nisqually  Indians  who  kept 
Leschi 's  legacy  alive  through  stories  they  told  their  children  and 
grandchildren . 

Cynthia  Iyall,  a descendant  of  Leschi 's  sister,  remembers  visiting  her 
grandfather's  home  on  a bluff  where  Leschi  (pronounced  LESH-eye)  and  his 
brother  Quiemuth  (KWAY-muth)  used  to  camp. 

"It  was  just  fantastic.  He  would  tell  us  how  they  used  to  burn  the 
prairies  for  grazing,  and  about  their  horses,"  Iyall  said.  "They  had  a 
view  for  miles.  I could  imagine  way  back  when,  Leschi  and  Quiemuth 
sitting  up  there  watching  the  militia  men." 

Iyall  grew  up  knowing  Leschi 's  life  by  heart.  She  didn't  dwell  much  on 
his  death  until  she  had  a child  and  started  thinking  about  the  stories  she 
would  pass  down  to  him. 

"It  really  makes  a big  difference  to  know  who  your  ancestors  are  and 
where  they  came  from,  and  pass  that  on  to  your  kids,"  Iyall  said.  "To 
know  our  historical  icon,  the  person  who  is  why  we  are  here  today,  is 
considered  a murderer  - the  people  of  Washington  state  need  to  know  the 
true  history." 

Legend  says  a bright  star  rose  over  the  Nisqually  plains  the  night 
Leschi  was  born  in  1808.  Wealthy  in  horses,  Leschi  was  also  known  for  his 
wisdom  and  eloquence. 

The  Nisqually  Indians  did  not  have  formal  chiefs,  though.  That 
distinction  was  conferred  upon  Leschi  by  Isaac  Stevens,  Washington's  first 
territorial  governor,  who  needed  someone  to  sign  treaties  for  the  tribe. 

The  Medicine  Creek  Treaty  of  1854  defined  reservations  for  the  Nisqually 
and  several  other  Puget  Sound  tribes.  An  X appears  next  to  Leschi 's  name, 
though  some  historians  say  he  refused  to  sign.  The  treaty  consigned  the 


Nisqually  - whose  original  name,  Squally-absch , meant  "people  of  the  river 
and  people  of  the  grass  country"  - to  a high  forest,  cut  off  from  their 
homes  on  the  prairie  and  the  river. 

War  between  the  Indians  and  the  territorial  militia  broke  out  in  1855, 
and  in  1856  Leschi  was  captured  on  Gov.  Stevens'  orders. 

The  government  charged  Leschi  with  the  murder  of  Col.  A.  Benton  Moses,  a 
militia  soldier  killed  in  battle.  The  trial  ended  with  a hung  jury.  At 
the  second  trial,  the  court  refused  to  instruct  the  jury  that  killing  an 
enemy  solider  in  war  is  not  considered  murder.  Leschi  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death. 

On  appeal,  the  territorial  Supreme  Court  declined  to  consider  new 
evidence  showing  Leschi  was  miles  away  when  Moses  was  killed. 

The  U.S.  Army  refused  to  execute  Leschi,  as  military  leaders  believed 
the  rules  of  war  should  have  prevented  him  from  being  charged  with  murder. 
Then  as  now,  debate  raged  about  the  distinction  between  prisoners  of  war, 
"enemy  combatants"  and  terrorists. 

Pierce  County  authorities  oversaw  Leschi's  execution  on  Feb.  19,  1858. 

Indian  drums  sounded  in  the  distance  as  Leschi  stood  on  the  gallows. 

His  hangman,  Charles  Grainger,  later  said,  "I  felt  then  I was  hanging  an 
innocent  man,  and  I believe  it  yet." 

Leschi  did  win  one  battle  in  the  end:  After  his  death,  the  government 
moved  the  Nisqually  reservation  to  a more  suitable  spot  on  the  river, 
about  50  miles  south  of  Seattle,  where  his  descendants  still  live. 

When  Iyall  was  hired  as  the  Nisqually  tribe's  economic  development 
planner,  she  also  became  chairwoman  of  the  Committee  to  Exonerate  Chief 
Leschi.  Building  on  decades  of  research  by  tribal  historians,  she  lobbied 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

Iyall  teamed  up  with  Melissa  Parr,  a curator  for  the  Washington  State 
Historical  Society.  The  Leschi  story  had  captured  Parr's  imagination 
several  years  ago,  but  she  wasn't  sure  how  to  change  history. 

"He  was  standing  up  against  something  that  was  wrong.  That's  in  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us,"  Parr  said.  "That's  what  heroes  are  made  of,  and  it 
doesn't  matter  your  color." 

Parr  and  Iyall  found  a powerful  friend  in  Pierce  County  Executive  John 
Ladenburg. 

The  more  Ladenburg  read  about  Leschi's  execution  in  his  home  county,  the 
more  he  felt  compelled  to  do  something. 

"It  became  clear  to  me  this  was  a miscarriage  of  justice.  He  got 
lynched,  with  court  approval,"  Ladenburg  said.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
pardon,  saying  pardons  are  for  guilty  people. 

"We  want  to  establish  the  historical  record  and  make  sure  people 
understand  what  really  happened,"  Ladenburg  explained. 

The  state  Legislature  passed  a resolution  last  spring  urging  the  Supreme 
Court  to  vacate  Leschi's  conviction.  Chief  Justice  Alexander  said  he 
didn't  think  the  current  Supreme  Court  has  the  power  to  overturn  a 
decision  made  by  the  territorial  Supreme  Court  - which  was  technically  a 
federal  court.  Plus,  he  doubted  anyone  would  have  legal  standing  to 
petition  the  court  on  behalf  of  a man  who's  been  dead  nearly  150  years. 

Instead,  Alexander  proposed  a "Historical  Court  of  Justice,"  judged  by 
himself  and  a racially  diverse  panel  of  six  other  Washington  jurists. 

Next  Friday  they  will  meet  at  the  Washington  State  History  Museum  in 
Tacoma  to  consider  evidence  from  trial  records  and  hear  testimony  from 
historians.  Ladenburg  and  Nisqually  attorneys  will  represent  Leschi, 
while  two  Pierce  County  prosecutors  will  argue  the  government's  case. 

"It's  going  to  be  hard  to  do  - there's  not  a lot  of  direct  evidence," 
Alexander  said.  The  ruling  will  be  symbolic,  but  Alexander  and  Leschi's 
supporters  believe  it  will  speak  strongly  enough  to  set  the  record 
straight  for  good.  Alexander  promised  the  court  has  no  predetermined 
verdict . 

"This  has  got  to  be  a straight  up-deal,"  Alexander  said.  "I'm  going  in 
with  a totally  open  mind." 

Many  Washington  residents  already  know  Leschi's  name  - several  schools, 
some  monuments  and  even  a posh  Seattle  neighborhood  are  named  after  him. 
Soon,  Iyall  hopes,  everyone  will  know  the  truth  about  the  hero  of  her 
grandfather's  stories. 


Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Mohawk  tribal  councils  approve  land-claim  settlement 
November  28,  2004 

ST.  REGIS  MOHAWK  RESERVATION,  N.Y.  - Two  of  the  three  councils 
representing  the  Mohawk  Indians  voted  this  weekend  to  approve  a land-claim 
settlement  with  New  York  state. 

The  settlement  proposal,  announced  in  early  October,  could  resolve  the 
Mohawks'  22-year-old  land-claims  issues  with  the  state. 

St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribal  Council  community  members  voted  748-387  to 
approve  the  pact  Saturday.  The  measure  passed  300-200  among  members  of  the 
Mohawk  Council  of  Akwesasne,  representing  the  Canadian  side  of  the  tribe's 
regional  territory. 

Still  to  hold  a referendum  is  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Chiefs. 

The  Mohawk's  reservation  in  northern  New  York  would  double  in  size,  and 
the  tribe  would  get  $100  million  and  cheap  electricity  under  the  proposed 
land-claims  settlement,  tribal  leaders  said.  In  return,  the  tribe  would  be 
obliged  to  drop  all  land-claim  lawsuits  pending  in  various  state  and 
federal  courts. 

The  deal  would  need  approval  by  U.S.  Congress  and  the  state  Legislature. 
Information  from:  Press-Republican,  http://www.pressrepublican.com 
Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Associated  Press  . 
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MCK  Position  Demands  Part  of  Akwesasne  Land  Claim  Settlement 

By:  Kenneth  Deer 

Eastern  Door 

Volume  13  No.  44 

November  26,  2004 

The  Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawake  will  be  meeting  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Akwesasne  today  to  discuss  the  MCK's  letter  to 
the  three  Akwesasne  parties  in  the  land  claim  process. 

The  MCK  has  sent  a letter  basically  stating  that  Kahnawake  has  a direct 
stake  in  the  land  claim  as  part  of  the  SEven  Indian  Nations  of  Canada  and 
demanding,  therefore,  that  Kahnawake  should  benefit  from  any  settlement. 

In  a 14-page  position  paper,  which  appears  quite  thorough  in  its 
research,  the  MCK  states  that  it  has  a 50  percent  share  of  any  land  claim 
litigation  award  or  settlement.  This  is  based  on  the  annuities  that 
Kahnawake  used  to  receive  as  a signatory  to  the  1796  Treaty  of  Seven 
Nations  of  Canada  and  the  State  of  New  York.  That  annuity  was  equal  to 
'those  of  the  combined  St.  Regis  groups.' 

Kahnawake  was  represented  by  two  deputies  at  the  time  of  the  signing. 

The  names  are  not  mentioned  in  the  position  papers. 


Kanehsatake  was  not  eligible  for  a share,  according  to  a judgment  by  the 
New  York  Commissioners  of  the  land  Office  in  1841. 

In  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  litigation  that  is  presently  under 
way,  the  MCK  recommends  that  the  Mohawks  of  Akwesasne  and  Kahnawake  come 
to  a mutual  understanding,  cooperation  and  support  by  continuing  the  'age- 
old  tradition  of  Mohawk  unity. ' 

The  conclusion  states,  "The  most  rational  approach  appears  to  involve  an 
agreement  among  all  the  Mohawk  groups  to  have  Kahnawake  share  in  any 
settlements  benefits  or  ultimate  litigation  award,  without  Kahnawake 
actually  joining  the  lawsuit  as  a party." 

The  meeting  today  in  Akwesasne  will  not  include  the  St.  Regis  ribal 
Council  or  the  Mohawk  Nation  Council  of  Chiefs  as  they  have  stated  that 
they  will  not  have  time  to  meet  just  before  the  referendum. 

"All  we  want  to  do  is  let  them  know  that  we  have  an  interest  in  the  land 
claim,"  said  MCK  Chief  Mike  Bush.  "It  is  not  an  ultimatum.  We  just  want  to 
get  their  attention  and  lay  down  our  concerns  as  to  the  consequences  of 
their  actions. 

"We  are  concerned  that  if  the  Akwesasne  position  is  settled.  New  York 
will  say  there  are  no  outstanding  land  claims  left.  This  is  a big  concern 
of  ours.  "Why  does  it  have  to  be  November  27?  Why  couldn't  we  be  given 
more  time  to  deal  with  this  issue?" 
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Jicarilla  Apache  Nation  opens  new  health  center 
December  1,  2004 

The  Indian  Health  Service  and  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Nation  of  New  Mexico 
dedicated  a new  $10.5  million  replacement  health  care  facility  on  Monday. 

The  facility,  located  in  Dulce,  will  serve  approximately  4,000  Indians 
in  the  Jicarilla  service  area.  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Secretary  Tommy  G.  Thompson  attended  the  dedication  ceremony. 

"This  health  center  will  increase  access  to  health  care  services  for 
Tribal  members  living  in  remote  areas  of  northern  New  Mexico,"  Thompson 
said.  "This  will  help  better  address  the  healthcare  needs  and  improve  the 
health  status  of  the  area's  tribal  population." 

The  new  65,000-square-food  health  center  replaces  the  existing  6,500 
square-foot  facility  that  consisted  of  a health  center  and  maintenance 
building  built  in  1963,  and  several  temporary  buildings.  It  is  named  NZH'O 
N A'CH' IDLE ' EE,  which  means,  "A  place  to  get  well"  in  the  Apache  language. 

The  center  will  provide  space  for  comprehensive  educational,  preventive, 
curative  and  rehabilitative  health  service  programs,  and  it  will 
incorporate  all  available  high-tech  distance  medical  services  via  computer 
access.  It  is  projected  that  the  new  facility  will  provide  over  15,000 
primary  care  provider  visits  annually  and  will  add  approximately  40  new 
positions  to  the  current  staff  of  50  employees.  The  hours  of  operations 
will  also  be  expanded  from  5 days  a week  to  7 days  a week. 

The  facility  is  the  result  of  a unique  agreement  between  the  tribe  and 

IHS.  Linder  a formal  Joint  Venture  Construction  Program  (JVCP)  Agreement, 
the  tribe  designed  and  built  the  replacement  facility,  which  is  tribally- 
owned . 

In  return,  the  IHS  provides  the  initial  equipment  for  the  health  center 
and  leases  the  facility  from  the  tribe  under  a no-cost  20-year  lease. 
During  this  period,  a request  for  funding  for  the  staffing  and  operation 

is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  for  federally  constructed  health  care 

facilities . 

"This  facility  demonstrates  the  successful  exercise  of  self- 


determination  by  the  licarilla  Apache  Nation  and  their  dedication  to 
improving  the  quality  of  health  care  services  provided  to  their  members/' 
stated  Dr.  Charles  W.  Grim,  Director  of  IHS.  "It  also  reflects  the 
commitment  of  President  George  W.  Bush,  the  HHS,  and  the  IHS  to  the  goal 
of  eliminating  health  disparity  rates  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives . " 
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Dear  Gary, 

Here  is  a press  release  that  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  It  is 
news  pertaining  to  entertainment  but  open  to  all  kids  that  are  interested. 
Thank  you. 

To:  Newspapers/Weekly  Publications 

From:  Edgar  Mint  Casting 

Re:  Casting  Notice  for  Immediate  Release  in  an  Entertainment  or 

What's  Happening  column  or  website 

Date:  November  2004 

We're  scouting  nationwide  for  two  Native  American  boys  to  co-star  in  a 
major  motion  picture.  The  following  is  a brief  press  release. 


Release: 

Chance  of  a lifetime  to  star  in  a major  motion  picture.  Searching  for 
newcomers  - a 10-12  year-old  boy  and  a 14-16  year-old  boy  to  play  lead 
roles  in  a Hollywood  feature  film  to  shoot  in  2005. 

For  "Edgar",  we  are  seeking  a boy  who  is  small  for  his  age,  sensitive, 
intelligent,  innocent,  but  a survivor,  with  inner  strength  and  a positive 
attitude.  "Edgar"  is  an  orphan  who  survives  an  accident,  a coma,  and  a 
life  of  being  shuffled  from  place  to  place  as  he  seeks  out  the  answers  to 
his  past.  "Cecil"  is  his  16  year  old  friend,  who  doesn't  say  much,  but 
uses  his  large  size  and  intensity  to  protect  "Edgar"  from  the  bullies  at 
reform  school. 

Experience  is  not  necessary.  Our  director,  Michael  Cuesta,  found 
fifteen-year-old  Paul  Franklin  Dano,  cast  him  in  "L.I.E.,"  and  went  on  to 
win  film  festival  awards  all  over  the  world.  Young  people  working  with 
Mr.  Cuesta  will  experience  a creative  and  nurturing  intro  to  the  world  of 
film. 

Do  you  have  a kid  in  mind?  Parents,  grandparents,  siblings,  teachers 
and  friends  forward  their  snapshots  immediately  with  name,  phone,  age  and 
height  to  Edgar  Mint  Casting,  United  Artists,  10250  Constellation  Blvd. 
T-9092,  Los  Angeles  CA  90067.  Edgarmintcasting@yahoo.com 
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Tim  Giago:  South  Dakotans  cannot  say  "Indian"  without  adding  "dirty"  to  it 
Notes  from  Indian  Country 


Copyright  c.  KNIGHT  RIDDER  TRIBUNE 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

November  29,  2004 

There  is  a joke  around  Lakota  country  that  speaks  of  a young  man  from 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  traveling  to  Rapid  City  to  do  some  Christmas 
shopping.  When  he  returns  home  he  sits  quietly  at  the  kitchen  table 
drinking  a hot  cup  of  wakalopi  (coffee). 

His  mother  notices  that  he  is  in  deep  thought  and  asks,  "What  is 
bothering  you,  my  son?"  He  replies,  "I  think  God  is  Lakota."  His  mother 
says,  " He  may  well  be,  but  what  made  you  think  about  this?" 

The  son  replies,  "I  walked  into  a restaurant  in  Rapid  City  crowded  with 
wasicu  (white  people)  and  they  all  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Oh,  my  God!" 

The  joke  puts  a face  on  the  very  real  problems  of  racial  prejudice  that 
are  so  prevalent  in  many  South  Dakota  communities.  It  is  hard  for  many 
South  Dakotans  to  say  the  word  "Indian"  without  placing  the  word  "dirty" 
in  front  of  it. 

Much  of  the  prejudice  can  be  attributed  to  common  misperceptions.  The 
wasicu  see  the  intoxicated  Indians  staggering  in  and  around  the  Prairie 
Market  located  next  to  the  bridge  and  creek  where  they  often  congregate. 
They  see  these  dredges  of  humanity  that  cause  embarrassment  amongst  their 
own  people.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  most  visible. 

They  don't  see  the  Lakota  woman  who  runs  the  museum  or  the  Indian  woman 
who  is  vice  president  of  a local  bank  or  the  many  other  Lakota  people 
working  hard  at  their  jobs,  buying  homes  and  trying  to  make  a better  life 
for  their  children. 

They  see  the  orange  clad  prisoner  in  handcuffs  on  the  nightly  news  and 
the  derelicts  panhandling  on  the  downtown  streets.  They  read  the  court 
dockets  in  the  newspapers  with  the  myriad  of  Indian  names  as  law  breakers 
because  many  of  the  crimes  committed  on  the  Indian  reservations  are  tried 
before  all-white  juries  in  communities  such  as  Rapid  City  because  that  is 
where  federal  crimes  are  tried. 

And  if  they  run  into  an  Indian  on  a dark  street  at  night,  they  shy  away 
with  fear. 

Indian  people  find  themselves  turned  away  from  jobs  and  housing  simply 
because  of  their  race.  In  South  Dakota  Indians  have  learned  to  expect  this 
kind  of  treatment,  but  they  have  never  accepted  it. 

An  educated  Lakota  woman  named  Lydia  Whirlwind  Soldier,  a victim  of  the 
Indian  mission  boarding  schools,  and  now  an  educator  at  the  Todd  County 
Schools  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  grew  up  with  the  double  standards  so 
common  in  this  state.  She  has  even  experienced  the  dual  standards  amongst 
her  own  peers  (educators)  at  the  very  school  where  she  works. 

Disgusted  by  a recent  incident  of  racial  prejudice,  she  wrote  the 
following  poem: 

Caught 

Caught  in  the  state 
of  stagnation, 
your  normal  thoughts 
trapped  in  a web  and 
trickster  story.  I see 
that  hate  upon  your  face, 
feel  the  force  of 
hostile  glances,  open  stares 
like  the  hawk's  talons 
ready  to  strike 

your  life  full  of  holes  and  denial 
has  not  found  a way 
through  darkness  and  shadow 
to  see  me  as  a being. 

You  think  we  are  passive,  simple 
Or  even  magical  or  mystical 
But,  I don't  give  a damn 
I see  clearly  what  is  there 
I sing  those  sacred  songs,  the 


wind  shares  those  familiar  native  feelings 

Like  the  pines  in  Grass  Mountain 

I am  rooted  to  who  I am 

I laugh  and  cry,  stay  open 

Through  this  storm 

Spirit  strong,  strengthened  mind 

beyond  survival. 

This  sardonic  poem  was  written  last  week.  Whirlwind  Soldier  emailed  it  to 
me  and  I immediately  emailed  her  back  and  asked  if  I could  use  it  for  this 
column.  It  rings  so  true. 

It  has  been  14  years  since  the  Governor  George  Mickelson  (R-SD)  took  up 
my  editorial  challenge  and  proclaimed  1990  the  Year  of  Reconciliation 
between  Indians  and  whites.  It  was  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Massacre 
at  Wounded  Knee  that  prompted  my  editorial.  The  Lakota  people  were  about 
to  hold  a "Wiping  away  the  tears"  ceremony  at  the  mass  grave  at  Wounded 
Knee  in  which  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  would  be  the  prayer. 

I didn't  want  this  to  be  a one-sided  request  for  peace  and  forgiveness 
and  I challenged  Gov.  Mickelson  to  include  the  white  people  of  South 
Dakota  into  the  equation.  After  all,  if  the  Lakota  people  extended  their 
hand  in  peace  and  forgiveness,  the  white  people,  their  traditional  enemy, 
had  to  reach  out  and  take  that  hand. 

The  untimely  death  of  Gov.  Mickelson  assured  that  reconciliation  never 
happened.  There  has  not  been  another  white  South  Dakotan  with  the  courage 
to  step  forward  and  renew  the  efforts  of  peace  and  reconciliation  started 
by  the  Lakota  people  on  December  29,  1990. 

Since  that  day  in  1990  six  Indians  have  died  violently  on  the  banks  of 
Rapid  Creek  with  no  suspect  arrested  and  two  Indian  men  have  been  shot  to 
death  by  Rapid  City  police  officers.  Reconciliation  has  become  a dirty 
word  shunned  by  the  white  owned  media  in  the  state.  Dozens  of  other  acts 
of  violence  against  Indians  have  gone  practically  unnoticed  by  the 
mainstream  media. 

Life  goes  on  and  columnists  like  me  and  poets  like  Lydia  Whirlwind 
Soldier  will  continue  to  write  about  the  prejudices  so  ingrained  in  South 
Dakota,  but  not  as  lonely  observers,  but  as  voices  of  the  Lakota  people 
who  speak  to  us  because  we  are  their  messengers. 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  was  the  instigator  of  the 

Year  of  Reconciliation  in  1990.  He  can  be  reached  at  giagobooks@iw.net 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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COLUMNIST  DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD:  Wind  carries  words  of  wisdom 
November  27,  2004 

I used  to  watch  my  grandmother.  Little  Sioux,  and  my  uncle,  Wesley  Plenty 
Chief,  sit  on  the  ground  and  get  up  before  and  after  ceremonies.  I didn't 
think  much  about  it  at  the  time,  but  now  I wonder  at  their  agility  for 
their  age.  I never  doubted  their  power,  though.  They  were  exceptional 
people. 

My  grandmother  reaches  out  from  her  place  in  the  spiritual  world  and 
influences  my  life  every  day.  The  older  I get,  the  more  I wonder  at  the 
power  of  the  Native  way. 

I spent  more  time  with  my  uncle  later  in  life.  He  was  at  home  when  I 
returned  from  the  big  city.  He  was  one  of  the  first  ones  I went  to  for 
guidance  when  I came  home,  and  he  remained  a strong  influence  on  me  until 
he  passed  away. 

One  of  those  early  years  after  I returned  home,  the  family  tended  to  my 


uncle  and  nephews  after  a ceremony.  They'd  spent  four  days  out  on  the 
prairie  fasting  and  praying.  It  was  my  uncle's  third  year  for  this 
ceremony  and  ritual.  When  the  family  knew  he  was  ready  to  give  up  his  fast, 
we  used  sticks  and  some  canvas  to  create  some  shade  and  took  food  and 
water  to  him.  The  nephews  with  him  were  learning. 

We  walked  out  from  my  aunt's  house  a few  miles  away  to  their  tall,  white 
teepee  and  small  sweat  lodge.  It  was  one  of  those  days  when  it's  overcast 
but  you  don't  expect  rain.  The  west  wind  was  blowing  warm  across  the  grass 
and  made  the  prairie  look  like  a big  lake  with  rippling  water. 

When  my  uncle  came  out,  he  was  given  a folding  chair  and  he  sat  down.  I 
remember  how  strong  he  looked  even  though  he  had  not  eaten  or  tasted  water 
for  four  days.  I could  tell  he  would  have  something  to  tell  us. 

He  was  a good  man  who  believed  and  supported  the  white  man's  church  and 
other  tribe's  ways,  but  especially  the  Sahnish  beliefs. 

A quick  memory:  One  day,  I went  to  the  old  church  on  the  reservation 
with  my  aunt  and  sister.  When  we  got  to  the  Episcopal  church,  he  and  my 
aunt  were  sitting  in  a back  pew.  They  smiled  and  waved  at  us  as  we  sat 
down  up  front.  "I  didn't  know  they  belonged  to  this  church,"  I thought.  I 
didn't  belong  but  had  come  to  the  service  with  my  relatives.  (I  didn't 
participate  in  the  communion,  though.) 

When  it  came  time  for  communion,  my  uncle  and  his  wife  got  up  and  went 
to  receive  the  host.  Later,  he  told  me  that  it  was  good  to  respect  all 
religions.  Praying  is  good,  he  said,  no  matter  where  you  are.  You  can  see 
the  Creator  in  any  church. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life  when  he  was  in  the  hospital,  a Catholic 
priest  came  to  his  bed  and  asked  to  bless  him. 

Back  to  the  prairie,  now.  After  the  fasting  ceremony  was  done,  we  spread 
the  food  under  the  shade  and  waited. 

My  uncle  sat  there  looking  at  me,  still  in  his  fasting  clothes  and  deep 
brown  from  the  sun,  his  long  black  hair  unbraided  and  hanging.  He  stared 
at  me  and  said  I'd  promised  to  visit  him  so  he  could  teach  me,  but  I 
hadn't  come  to  visit. 

I ducked  my  head  and  said  I would.  "I  promise,"  I told  him. 

You  always  think  that  time  is  endless  when  you're  young. 

To  my  regret,  my  uncle  died  before  I received  all  the  instructions  I 
need  - but  I remember  and  keep  what  he  did  teach  me.  I believe  he  probably 
still  is  teaching  but  in  a different  way. 

I think  about  my  grandmother  when  we're  on  the  edge  of  winter,  as  we  are 
now.  It  is  a time  of  change,  she  used  to  say.  The  spirit  of  the  Northwest 
is  strong. 

I think  of  her  when  I make  food  for  ceremony  because  she  would  approve 
of  feeding  those  who  come  to  take  part. 

I think  of  my  uncle  when  I see  a friend,  a Dakota  medicine  man,  lift  his 
pipe  to  pray.  I think  of  my  uncle  when  I see  the  medicine  man  hold  the 
herbs  in  his  hand  and  offer  them  to  the  Creator. 

We  can't  bring  back  those  days.  My  uncle  and  grandmother  are  gone,  but 
we  are  told  that  spirits  stay  with  us,  and  if  we  listen  well,  we  can  hear 
them  - perhaps  on  the  night  of  the  first  snowfall. 

Nawah,  grandmother  and  uncle. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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lodi  Rave:  Native  educator  at  MSU  teaches  two  worlds 


By  30DI  RAVE  Lee  Enterprises 
November  27,  2004 

She  made  Rolling  Stone.  She  prayed  at  Stonehenge.  And  she's  been  called 
the  "Indian  Maya  Angelou." 

With  her  spiky  flat-top  haircut  and  doctoral  degree,  70-year-old 
Henrietta  Mann  is  as  comfortable  strolling  across  campus  in  a pair  of 
Danskos  as  she  is  praying  to  the  Creator  before  hundreds  in  her  Southern 
Cheyenne  language. 

The  lifelong  educator  embodies  the  ideology  of  a tribal  elder. 

And  she  defies  it. 

"She  brings  all  those  things  together,"  said  Richard  West,  director  of 
the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.  "Some  of  the  rest  of  us  less 
gifted  can  get  pieces  of  that,  but  very  few  of  us  can  put  it  all  together 
in  one  personality,  in  one  personhood." 

Mann  has  blended  those  qualities  into  a career  teaching  thousands  of 
students  about  the  beauty  and  tragedy  of  indigenous  people.  She  spent  33 
years  in  higher  education  - lecturing,  advising,  directing,  attending  and 
teaching  on  campuses  from  Harvard  to  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  She  capped  her  career  as  an  endowed  chair  at  Montana  State 
University-Bozeman,  retiring  in  Dune  2003. 

A month  later,  MSU  President  Geoff  Gamble  tapped  her  as  his  special 
adviser.  Mann  since  has  helped  him  create  a Council  of  Elders  to  guide  MSU 
in  working  with  Native  students.  She  also  serves  on  the  university's 
executive  committee  and  its  Cabinet  of  advisers,  where  she's  "a  powerful 
voice  for  Indians  and  Indian  students,"  Gamble  said. 

"Henrietta  is  a most  remarkable  woman,"  he  said.  "And  also  a very 
powerful  woman.  Spiritually  powerful.  Intellectually  powerful.  Politically 
powerful . " 

He  created  her  new  role  as  she  reached  the  end  of  her  endowed 
professorship. 

"It  dawned  on  me  that  we  can't  allow  such  an  important,  powerful  person 
to  fade  away." 

Chances  are  no  one  would  have  let  that  happen.  Her  calendar  typically  is 
booked  months  in  advance.  For  example,  since  Nov.  9,  she's  spent  only  one 
day  at  her  Bozeman  home  and  isn't  due  to  return  until  after  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday. 

Mann  continues  to  mentor  Native  and  non-Native  students  about  indigenous 
people,  serve  on  national  boards  and  is  a frequently  sought  guest  speaker. 

"She's  our  Indian  Maya  Angelou,  with  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  she  has," 
said  Carol  Mason,  director  of  the  Wakina  Multi-Cultural  Education  Center 
in  Helena.  "She's  very  inspirational  when  she  talks  to  our  people." 

Born  in  Clinton,  Okla.,  in  1934,  Mann  began  teaching  California  seventh- 
graders  in  1955.  She  moved  to  the  college  arena  in  1970  as  a lecturer  and 
coordinator  for  Berkeley's  Native  American  Studies  Department. 

"I  came  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  Native  American  studies,"  Mann  said. 

"I  guess  I was  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  to  begin  to  look  at 
the  need  for  American  Indian  students  who  were  pursuing  higher  education 
to  be  able  to  study  their  own  history,  their  own  culture,  their  own 
philosophy. " 

She  spent  28  years  at  the  University  of  Montana  in  Missoula  before 
accepting  the  Native  American  Studies  endowed  chair  at  MSU,  one  of  a 
handful  of  such  positions  in  the  country.  She  has  emerged  as  a national 
and  international  lecturer,  speaking  and  writing  on  issues  of  Native 
religion,  philosophy,  literature,  education,  and  the  oral  and  written 
traditions  of  Native  people. 

She's  taught  thousands  of  students,  90  percent  of  them  non-Native.  Scott 
Carlson,  a Missoula  attorney,  took  nearly  every  class  Mann  taught  at  the 
University  of  Montana.  She  influenced  him  to  protect  the  rights  of  others, 
he  said. 

"She's  an  icon  for  American  Indian  education,  without  question,"  Carlson 
said.  "I  can't  think  of  anyone  who  rises  to  that  level." 

Mann's  connection  to  culture  - and  her  success  in  education  - has  made 
her  a standout  in  higher-ed  circles  and  in  Indian  Country. 

"She  speaks  for  a lot  of  Indian  people  who  don't  have  that  opportunity," 
said  Norma  Bixby,  an  educator  from  Montana's  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 


"I  hope  someone  is  compiling  hen  stories  and  speeches  ...  so  one  day  we 
can  read  to  our  children  and  say,  'This  is  a great  lady.  Dr.  Henrietta 
Mann  - these  are  the  lessons  we  need  to  remember. ' " 

When  speaking,  Mann  delivers  those  lessons  through  sharply  enunciated 
words.  Each  syllable  hooks  its  listener.  Last  month,  she  elicited  a 
standing  ovation  before  she  even  spoke  at  the  Montana  Office  of  Public 
Instruction's  Indian  Education  Summit.  She  drew  a second  ovation  as  she 
finished . 

Mike  Hetty,  Native  dropout  specialist  with  OPI,  remembers  how  she 
brought  3,000  people  at  a race  conference  in  San  Francisco  to  their  feet, 
too . 

Mann  brings  to  mind  a Cheyenne  proverb,  he  said:  A nation  is  not 
defeated  until  the  hearts  of  its  women  are  on  the  ground. 

"I  think  about  Henri,  just  the  way  she  walks,  she  walks  the  talk  when  we 
talk  about  traditional  values.  She  is  traditional  values  in  action  today, 
and  what  it  means  to  be  a contemporary  Indian  today." 

Mann  is  seen  as  a tribal  historian  within  her  own  tribe,  said  Quinton 
Roman  Nose,  education  director  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma.  "She's  a national  spokesperson.  She's  a leader  for  Indian 
education.  You  name  an  area  of  Indian  (education)  and  I'm  sure  she's  been 
involved  with  it." 

Her  strong  spiritual  identity  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  The  American  Red 
Cross  asked  her  to  pray  at  the  World  Trade  Center  after  the  Sept.  11,  2001, 
attacks . 

She's  prayed  for  world  peace  at  Stonehenge  and  Bear  Butte,  a sacred  site 
in  South  Dakota.  She's  often  asked  to  pray  at  meetings  of  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian's  trustee  board,  of  which  she's  vice 
chairwoman . 

In  her  prayers,  she  always  considers  the  ancestors  who  remain  on  museum 
shelves,  and  of  sacred  objects  yet  to  be  returned  to  tribes. 

"I  know  the  depth  of  her  feelings  over  the  rightness  of  repatriation  . . . 
and  making  sure  remains  of  ancestors  and  elders  are  treated  with  respect," 
said  West,  the  museum  director.  "Again  with  Henri,  this  urging,  this 
commitment  is  not  an  intellectual  exercise.  It's  because  in  her  spirit,  in 
connection  with  her  spiritual  life,  she  knows  that  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  And  she  does  it  with  intelligence  and  with  great  feeling." 

It's  more  than  a matter  of  fulfilling  legislative  mandates. 

"To  me,  it  means  respect  for  another  person's  culture  and  their  beliefs," 

Mann  said,  "how  they  want  to  show  the  proper  respect  for  their  ancestors." 

Those  are  the  beliefs  that  have  guided  her  - and  made  her  successful.  In 
1991,  Rolling  Stone  magazine  named  her  one  of  the  country's  top  10 
professors . 

"I  believe  that  says  for  me,  I was  an  effective  teacher,"  Mann  said.  "I 
have  been  an  academic,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  be  a whole  human 
being,  I also  have  responsibilities  to  the  people  to  whom  I belong  and  to 
maintain  our  cultural  ways  as  a people." 

"My  entire  goal  in  life  is  to  be  nothing  but  a good  Cheyenne  woman." 

Hodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises.  She  can  be 
reached  at  1-800-366-7186,  Ext.  299,  or  jodi.rave@missoulian.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises 
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Treaty  3 encouraged  by  response  to  state  of  emergency 

First  Nations  leaders  searching  for  solutions  to  youth  suicide  on  First  Nations  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  response  to  their  plea. 

By  Mike  Aiken 


Miner  and  News 
November  30,  2004 

First  Nations  leaders  searching  for  solutions  to  youth  suicide  on  First 
Nations  have  been  encouraged  by  the  response  to  their  plea. 

Treaty  3 spokesman  Adolphus  Cameron  said  they  have  been  meeting  with 
agencies  in  the  area,  as  well  as  provincial  and  federal  government 
ministries,  in  an  attempt  to  develop  local  solutions  to  deep-rooted 
problems . 

"The  response  has  been  very  good,"  he  said.  "We've  got  to  do  some  work 
getting  everybody  together." 

Earlier  this  month,  Whitefish  First  Nation  Chief  Clarence  White  stood 
together  with  Treaty  3 Grand  Chief  Arnold  Gardner  and  his  health  portfolio 
co-ordinator.  Chief  Glenn  Archie,  as  they  declared  a state  of  emergency 
among  their  youth. 

White  said  he  had  run  out  of  answers,  after  his  community  had  lost  seven 
members  within  two  years,  and  witnessed  26  suicide  attempts  during  the 
same  time  period.  Since  then,  Whitefish  leaders  have  met  with 
representatives  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  District  Hospital,  Northwestern 
Health  Unit  and  Health  Canada  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  cycle. 

While  the  federal  government  announced  $700  million  would  be  available 
for  aboriginal  health,  including  $400  million  for  health  promotion,  local 
First  Nations  have  only  recently  assembled  proposals  for  how  the  money 
might  be  spent. 

Whitefish  Bay  has  expressed  a need  for  funding  for  an  emergency  youth 
shelter,  in  addition  to  services  available  for  battered  women,  while 
Wabaseemoong  (Whitedog)  crisis  workers  are  looking  for  additional  staff  to 
assist  with  an  increasing  workload. 

Earlier  in  November,  crisis  workers  in  Whitedog  responded  to  five 
attempted  suicides  in  a single  weekend. 

Due  to  timely  intervention,  there  were  no  deaths,  however  staff  are 
reporting  signs  of  stress  from  the  workload,  which  is  estimated  at  300 
calls  a month  for  a staff  of  five. 

Health  Canada  spokesman  Dames  Adams  of  Thunder  Bay  said  Monday  they  are 
also  looking  at  long-term  solutions  that  get  to  the  roots  of  the  problem. 

"There  is  no  one  group  response  for  these  things  (mental  health),  so  it 
has  to  be  pieced  together,"  he  said. 

While  reserves  are  under  federal  jurisdiction,  both  the  federal  and 
provincial  ministries  of  health  are  involved  in  service  delivery  to 
communities . 

There  can  also  be  a large  number  of  local  agencies  involved,  including 
the  band  council  themselves,  as  they  seek  to  improve  programs  within  their 
own  community  and  take  responsibility  for  them. 

Cameron  said  Treaty  3 will  be  costing  solutions,  once  the  program  is 
developed,  then  applying  to  funding  agencies  for  the  necessary  money. 

Adams  referred  to  a program  at  Shoal  Lake  39,  where  the  band  is 
addressing  what  are  described  as  the  social  determinants  of  health,  such 
as  the  importance  of  education,  income  and  lifestyle  issues. 

Health  Canada  officials  visited  the  community  earlier  this  fall,  when  it 
assembled  an  outdoor  learning  program  it  shared  with  students  from  Kenora. 

"In  our  opinion,  that's  the  answer,"  Adams  said,  noting  the  importance 
of  culture,  language  and  tradition  within  aboriginal  communities. 

Grassy  Narrows  Deputy  Chief  Steve  Fobister  agreed  with  the  approach, 
when  he  discussed  the  importance  of  introducing  more  cultural  components 
into  both  their  day  care  and  schooling  systems. 

The  First  Nation  has  been  a leader  among  Treaty  3 members,  when  it  comes 
to  building  an  Ojibway  immersion  type  of  curriculum. 

In  Ottawa,  the  Aboriginal  Roundtable  discussions  are  continuing  on  six 
main  topics,  including  health,  housing  and  economic  development. 

Housing  ministry  spokesman  Peter  Graham  said  the  cabinet  committee  on 
aboriginal  affairs  is  scheduled  to  look  at  proposals  for  all  six  areas 
during  a February  retreat. 

A First  Ministers  meeting  with  aboriginal  leaders  has  already  been 
scheduled  for  September  2005,  when  issues  such  as  aboriginal  mental  health 
would  be  discussed. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 
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Natives'  Land  Battles  Bring  a Shift  in  Canada  Economy 
By  CLIFFORD  KRAUSS 
December  5,  2004 

SKIDEGATE,  British  Columbia  - In  this  rainy  land  of  scarlet  dawns  and  big 
black  bears,  workers  are  busy  constructing  a 40,000-square-foot  extension 
to  a museum  that  sits  in  a bushy  cove  where  gray  whales  come  to  eat 
herring  and  roll  over  the  shell  beach  to  scratch  barnacles  off  their 
bellies . 

It  is  an  ambitious  project,  not  least  because  the  hundreds  of 
traditional  masks,  carvings  and  blankets  the  building  is  meant  to  display 
for  the  native  Haida  people  still  belong  to  some  of  the  world's  most 
prestigious  museums.  Resistance  to  the  return  of  artifacts  is  likely,  but 
the  Haida  have  become  used  to  challenging  the  rich  and  powerful,  and 
winning. 

Today  they  are  in  the  vanguard  of  what  appears  to  be  a renaissance  of 
Indian  nations  in  Canada  that  legal  scholars  and  others  say  could 
determine  ultimate  control  over  many  resources  vital  to  Canada's  future, 
including  oil,  timber  and  diamonds. 

The  Haida  won  a landmark  case  in  November  in  Canada's  Supreme  Court 
obliging  British  Columbia  to  consult  with  them  over  land  use  anywhere  on 
their  traditional  homelands  here  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  The 
decision  is  expected  to  have  a sweeping  impact  on  similar  Indian  claims 
across  Canada. 

Adapting  their  old  warrior  ways  to  federal  and  provincial  courtrooms, 
the  Haida  have  already  managed  to  slow  efforts  to  clear-cut  their  lands  by 
Weyerhaeuser  and  other  companies.  They  have  stalled  plans  by  Petro-Canada 
and  other  companies  to  drill  in  ancestral  waters  should  a government 
moratorium  be  lifted  along  the  coast. 

They  are  not  alone  in  their  efforts.  Native  bands  are  similarly  exerting 
increasing  control  over  natural  resources  across  vast  stretches  of 
northern  Canada  that  promise  to  be  vital  economically  in  a future  of 
global  warming.  The  developments  have  pleased  environmentalists.  But  some 
legal  experts  warn  that  the  stirrings  represent  a danger  to  the  unity  of  a 
nation  already  struggling  to  keep  separatist  leanings  in  Quebec  under 
control.  There  has  not  been  a full-blown  public  debate  on  the  issue, 
partly  because  most  Canadians  agree  that  native  people  deserve  better 
conditions . 

"When  you  wed  the  notion  of  sovereign  self-governments  to  land  claims 
that  are  far-reaching  and  poisonous  to  investors,  you  create  an 
ungovernable,  uneconomic  and  unharmonious  community  of  Canada,"  lohn  D. 
Weston,  a constitutional  lawyer  who  has  worked  for  the  British  Columbia 
government,  said  in  an  interview. 

The  balance  of  power  is  already  tipping  in  a nation  where  a vast 
majority  of  the  population  lives  within  100  miles  of  the  United  States 
border  and  rarely  thinks  about  developments  in  the  far  north.  In  the 
Northwest  Territories,  the  4,000-member  Dogrib  band  last  year  won  the 
right  to  control  fishing,  hunting  and  industrial  development  over  15,000 
square  miles  of  territory. 

The  nearby  Deh  Cho  band  has  managed  to  stall  a $6  billion  gas  pipeline 
project  planned  by  ExxonMobil  and  several  other  companies  through  its 
traditional  lands  until  Ottawa  makes  major  financial  and  environmental 
concessions . 

In  the  snowy  woods  of  northern  Quebec,  the  Cree  made  a deal  three  years 
ago  with  the  provincial  government  giving  them  full  autonomy  and 


substantial  powers  to  help  manage  mining,  forestry  and  hydroelectric 
energy  development. 

After  Eskimos  gained  their  own  Arctic  territory,  Nunavut,  in  1999,  they 
have  since  won  self-rule  in  northern  Quebec  and  logging  rights  over  a vast 
forest  in  Labrador. 

"The  groundwork  is  being  laid  for  the  possibility  that  aboriginal  people 
will  have  more  power  and  real  participation  in  national  politics,"  said 
Dara  Culhane,  an  anthropologist  at  Simon  Fraser  University. 

For  the  Haida,  their  revival  has  yet  to  penetrate  the  consciousness  of 
most  Canadians.  But  already  their  efforts  have  produced  a bright  new 
chapter  in  a history  of  highs  and  lows  that  stretches  back  many  centuries. 

The  Haida  carved  the  mightiest  totem  polls  and  swiftest  canoes  out  of 
giant  cedar  trees  before  the  Europeans  arrived  in  the  mid-18th  century  on 
this  remote  archipelago.  They  were  fierce  conquerors  and  vibrant 
storytellers,  and  their  rich  culture  spread  up  and  down  the  coast. 

While  never  conquered  in  war,  they  were  nearly  wiped  out  by  smallpox  - 
reduced  from  a population  of  6,000  or  more  to  500  by  the  late  19th  century. 
Canadian  government  policies  until  the  late  1960's  focused  on  forcing  them 
to  assimilate,  leaving  only  a handful  of  people  speaking  Haida  and  a sad 
tableau  of  poverty  and  addiction. 

There  is  still  a lot  of  unemployment  and  substance  abuse  here,  but  there 
are  signs  of  a rebirth.  While  the  elders  are  taping  25,000  Haida  idiomatic 
expressions  to  save  the  language,  the  use  of  Haida  phrases  in  everyday 
conversation  has  become  fashionable  at  the  local  high  school.  There  is  a 
boomlet  of  construction  in  totem  poles  and  longhouses.  Women  are  spearing 
abalone  again. 

In  the  village  of  Massett,  the  first  Haida  canoe  wedding  in  the 
traditional  style  in  80  years  was  held  last  year,  with  the  groom  not 
permitted  to  paddle  ashore  with  his  family  and  friends  for  the  ceremony 
until  he  agreed  to  love  his  bride  forever  and  serve  her  breakfast  in  bed 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

The  Haida,  like  many  native  groups,  has  a high  birthrate,  and  the 
population  has  grown  again,  to  about  4,000  on  the  islands.  A resurgence  in 
handicrafts  and  spiritual  healing  has  bolstered  self-esteem. 

When  Ottawa  created  a new  $20  bill  this  summer  decorated  with  a print  of 
a Haida  myth  depicting  a raven,  a frog,  a grizzly  bear  and  his  human  wife, 
the  Bear  Mother,  the  government  intended  to  honor  the  ascendant  band. 

"We've  come  into  a new  age,"  said  Gilbert  Parnell,  a 39-year-old  guide. 
"There's  so  much  strength  we  find  in  our  songs,  dances  and  stories  and  we 
need  to  keep  up  the  momentum  to  clean  up  our  nation." 

When  the  provincial  government  withdrew  financing  for  a local  program  to 
maintain  the  salmon  population  three  years  ago,  the  Haida  Nation  took  over 
operations  to  save  jobs  and  keep  Pallant  Creek  teeming  with  chum  and  coho 
salmon.  The  Haida  are  pushing  forward  with  a land  use  program,  using 
computer  software  to  map  surveys  of  bear  dens,  seabird  nesting  areas  and 
other  habitat  to  protect  them  from  logging. 

"We're  a few  thousand  people  with  no  resources  except  a stubborn  belief 
that  we  are  the  owners  of  this  land  just  as  our  parents  and  grandparents 
believed,"  said  Guujaaw,  the  charismatic  Haida  president  who  uses  only  one 
name,  while  sitting  on  a log  along  a forest  river.  "If  they  fly  the 
Canadian  flag  over  the  land,  they  think  they  have  the  right  to  spoil  it. 

For  us,  that  is  unacceptable." 

Much  of  the  renewed  energy  was  generated  in  recent  years  by  a successful 
effort  to  repatriate  500  ancestral  remains  from  private  collections  and 
major  museums  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  including  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York. 

Village  youth  took  part  in  making  and  painting  burial  boxes,  cedar  mats 
and  button  blankets  to  properly  lay  to  rest  ancestors  who  had  been  taken 
off  the  islands  by  researchers  and  thieves. 

Harold  Williams,  a 20-year-old  student,  said  he  was  so  inspired  when  he 
painted  burial  boxes  and  made  cedar  mats  for  the  burials  that  it  changed 
his  life.  He  went  on  to  make  an  animated  movie  of  a Haida  warrior 
capturing  and  slaying  an  escaped  slave. 

"Its  part  of  our  history  after  all,"  he  said.  "We  have  the  weight  of  the 
culture  on  our  shoulders." 


Copyright  c.  2004  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Despite  Powley,  Me'tis  hunting  limited  by  MNR 
Paul  Barnsley,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Toronto 

An  angry  Tony  Belcourt,  president  of  the  Me'tis  Nation  of  Ontario  (MNO), 
called  a press  conference  Oct.  7 to  respond  to  an  announcement  made  the 
previous  day  by  Ontario  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  David  Ramsay. 

Belcourt  said  the  minister  had  broken  a promise  to  the  Me'tis  people 
when  he  announced  that  an  agreement  to  give  Me'tis  hunters  the  same  rights 
as  First  Nation  hunters  was  being  limited  to  only  the  northern  part  of  the 
province . 

The  MNO  president  said  that  was  a direct  violation  of  the  "historic 
agreement  on  the  recognition  of  Me'tis  harvesting  rights,  made  by  . . . 
Ramsay  with  the  Me'tis  Nation  of  Ontario  on  Duly  7." 

The  agreement  reached  in  Duly  provided  for  a two-year  interim  period 
during  which  the  MNR  would  recognize  Me'tis  harvesters  carrying  MNO 
harvester  certificates  who  are  in  their  traditional  harvesting  area 
throughout  Ontario.  Belcourt 's  organization  agreed  to  issue  no  more  than  1, 
250  harvesting  certificates  for  the  fall  hunting  season.  In  return,  the 
MNR  agreed  to  treat  Me'tis  people  the  same  as  First  Nations  people 
according  to  the  province's  interim  enforcement  policy.  Months  after  the 
agreement  was  finalized  Ramsay  announced  that  only  MNO  harvesters  north  of 
Sudbury  would  be  recognized. 

"Minister  Ramsay  needs  to  be  reminded  of  his  own  statement.  When  asked 
if  any  future  government  could  ever  break  the  historic  deal,  he  said: 
'Nobody  is  going  to  reverse  that.  You  don't  take  back  peoples'  rights,'" 
Belcourt  said. 

When  contacted  by  Windspeaker  on  Oct.  27,  Belcourt  was  still  angry.  He 
said  the  same  Ontario  bureaucrats  who  fought  so  hard  against  the  Powley 
case,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled  against  the  Ontario  and 
federal  government  in  deciding  that  Me'tis  people  have  Aboriginal  rights, 
are  now  arbitrarily  limiting  the  province's  response  to  that  court  ruling. 

"But  the  minister's  not  off  the  hook,"  he  added.  "He's  ultimately 
responsible . " 

Belcourt  said  that  the  MNR  fish  and  wildlife  officers  are  working 
according  to  the  terms  of  a previous  protocol  agreement  dealing  with 
Me'tis  hunters  where  game  and  weapons  are  not  seized  if  they're  caught 
hunting  without  a provincial  license  and  no  charges  are  laid. 

"But  they  could  be  charged.  There's  no  guarantee  it  couldn't  happen  and 
that's  the  problem,"  he  said.  "And  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  have  an 
agreement,  that  would  be  completely  unjus 
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Kiowa  ganhina  p' a/real  goose  moon 
Western  Cherokee  Vskihyi/snow  moon 
Blackfeet  misa ' miko ' komiaato ' s/long  night  moon 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  lournal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  NDNAIM  and  Dakota_Lakota_Nakota_Advocacy  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Our  young  people  are  having  a hard  time;  they  are  committing  suicide, 
having  problems  with  alcohol.  They  can  get  straightened  out  by  learning 
of  the  old  ways,  our  connection  to  the  creator.  Our  culture  is  all 
around,  just  look  outside,  it  is  there,  in  that  tree,  in  that  water. 

I always  encourage  young  people  to  go  to  school,  get  a good  education, 
but  do  not  lose  your  culture,  that  is  what  makes  you  strong," 

Alex  Skead,  Ojibway  elder  from  the  Rat  Portage  Reserve 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

3 Steven  Griles  has  left  the  Department  of  Interior  this  week,  citing 
attacks  by  anti-Bush  groups  and  individuals.  Truth  is  he  couldn't  deflect 
the  Cobell  Indian  Trust  lawsuit,  and  it's  time  to  abandon  the  ship.  His 
boss.  Gale  Norton  received  word  this  week  President  Bush  is  proud  of  her 
efforts  and  will  keep  her  in  his  cabinet  for  the  second  term.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  if  she  can  continue  to  play  dodge  ball  with  the  contempt 
citations  against  her  and  the  Dol  and  also  act  as  the  wedge  buster  to 
assault  ANWR  and  our  woodlands. 

The  BIA  has  admitted  it  made  errors  calculating  the  Schaghticokes 
intermarriage  numbers  when  recommending  them  for  recognition.  Needless  to 
say,  Connecticut  Attorney  General  and  Indian  fighter  (hater)  Blumenthal 
proved  his  hostility  toward  Indians  in  general  by  immediately  demanding 
revocation  of  their  recognition.  Let  me  see  if  I really  understand  this 
- a tribe  that  has  been  in  Connecticut  longer  than  any  of  Blumenthal 's 
ancestors  should  be  de-recognized  because  of  a BIA  numbers  game? 

Forcing  the  tribe  to  restart  the  recognition  process  is  an  excessive 
leap  where  a few  small  steps  might  well  suffice.  The  agency  should 
recalculate  properly,  and  if  the  corrected  rate  is  too  low,  then  apply 
other  tests  it  uses  to  qualify  a distinct,  functioning  community.  Only 
if  it  fails  this  criteria  entirely  should  recognition  be  revoked. 

Revocation  now  would  probably  spell  the  end  of  the  Schaghticoke ' s 
aspirations  for  federal  recogition.  That's  good  news  for  Blumenthal,  who 
has  staked  his  reputation  on  getting  rid  of  recognized  tribes  in 
Connecticut,  It  would  set  back  recognition  for  the  tribe  by  at  least  a 
decade.  The  expense  of  a resubmission  would  force  the  tribe  to  seek 
wealthy  investors,  most  likely  casino  developers,  so  Blumenthal  will  have 
his  proof  that  recognizing  the  tribe  was  mostly  about  making  money  for 
non-Indians.  He  and  his  ilk  care  nothing  about  justice  or  due  process. 
They  only  want  the  Indian  question  in  Connecticut  answered  "yes,  it  was  a 
fascinating  part  of  our  long-ago  history  (learn  more  by  visiting  our 
state  museum),  but  we  befriended  the  savages  in  that  quaint  Thanksgiving 
ceremony  in  those  distant  years  and  since  then  they  have  became  civilized 
members  of  our  richly  blended  society." 

Skagit  County  and  the  Swinomish  Tribe  are  in  a stand-off  over  who  really 
has  control  of  the  tribe's  ancestral  lands.  Past  swindles  by  the  dominant 
society  are  what  created  the  opportunity  for  Skagit  County  to  even  mount 
an  argument.  The  echoes  of  recently  resolved  land  claim  battles  with  the 
Mille  Lac  cannot  be  ignored. 

News  this  issue  is  really  a lot  of  the  same  old  dominant  society 
attempts  at  theft  and  deception. 

Add  to  that  a Court  Ruling  for  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  Guatemalan 
Maya,  and  you  realize  the  "Indian  question"  is  still  being  asked  - and 
answered  in  the  same  drone. 

Do  read  on  down  for  a couple  of  interesting  looks  at  Christmas,  and  keep 
the  elders  and  children  listed  below  in  your  hearts.  Help  if  you  can. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 

(*,*) 

wotanging@bellsouth . net 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 

http : //www . nanews . org 

ANNUAL  WINTER  APPEALS 


Thursday,  September  30,  I sent  out  a notice  to  several  individuals  and 
groups  that  have  supported  winter  needs.  I am  sharing  that  notice  with 
all  readers  and  asking  you  to  please  let  this  space  help  you  help  our 
Peoples . 

Greetings 

This  brief  email  is  being  sent  as  winter  nears. 

I distribute  a newsletter,  Wotanging  Ikchej  and  each  year 
before  winter  sets  in  through  the  first  of  January  I run 
names,  addresses  and  needs  of  our  elders  and  children  throughout 
Indian  Country.  I don't  draw  any  lines  such  as  rez/urban.  If 
there  is  a need,  it's  included. 

Send  the  contact  name,  address,  phone,  email,  website 
(or  as  much  as  you  can) 

Include  the  need  (clothing,  toys  for  kids,  food,  fuel  money...) 

If  there  is  a limited  run  (like  now  to  two  weeks  before  Christmas) 
include  that. 

Send  your  information  to:  gars@speakeasy.net 

Please  make  the  subject:  WINTER  HELP  (all  caps) 

Get  this  information  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Spread  the  word.  I will 
also  copy  whatever  I run  in  Wotanging  Ikche  to  some  of  the  Mailing 
Lists  I'm  on,  like  RezLife,  NDNAIM,  Rez_LIfe,  FrostysAmerlndian . . . 

Thanks, 

gary 


The  first  response  came  from  our  Mohawk  brother.  Frosty  Deere. 

It  is  an  important  need  to  those  Mohawk  who  call  Kahnawake  home. 

Date:  Thu,  30  Sep  2004  19:52:51  -0400 
From:  "Frosty"  <frosty@kahonwes . com> 

Sub j : Re:  Winter  Needs  Rez  & Urban 

http: //www. tewateiahsatakaritat . com/pool/ 

Maybe  you  could  include  the  above  address,  it  explains  everything. 

The  Kahnawake  Pool  Project 

What  happened  to  the  Current  pool? 

Its  old,  out  dated,  broken  and  cant  be  used  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

How  can  people  help? 

Well  you  can  either  buy  a raffle  ticket,  donate  money,  or  help  find 
people  to  donate  money  for  the  pool. 

How  can  I help  ? 

Well  their  are  number  of  ways,  one  is  just  send  a dollar  to  Indoor 
Pool  Project,  Box  821,  Kahnawake  Quebec  J0L-1B0. 

Take  a collection  where  you  work. 

Get  the  company  where  you  work  to  donate. 

Spread  the  word  to  as  many  people  you  know  that  can  afford  a dollar 
or  more. 


Contacts : 

Ronald  Deere  aka  Frosty 
E-mail  Address(es): 
f rosty@f rostys . qc . ca 
f rosty@kahonwes . com 


Mackenzie  Whyte 
E-mail  Address: 
mackenziew@mck. ca 

Lou  Ann  Stacey 
E-mail  Address: 


louanns@mck. ca 


Date:  Sunday,  October  10,  2004  04:16  pm 
From:  Lisa  <lisamarie59@hotmail . com> 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 

Greetings  everyone. 

Happy  Fall  ! The  cooler  weather  is  setting  in.  Elections 
are  next  month,  get  out  an  vote.  We  still  need  to  believe  that  our 
votes  count.  Two  important  votes  next  month,  not  only  for  the  U.S. 
President  but  for  all  you  Pine  Ridge  tribal  members  your  presidential 
election.  "VOTE" 

TOY  DRIVE  : Leonard  wanted  us  to  kick  off  the  x-mas  toy  drive  for 
Oglala.  Grandmother  Roselyn  will  be  hosting  this  event  again  this 
year.  "NEW"  toys  will  be  accepted  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Clothing  items  that  are  always  needed  such  as  socks,  stocking  caps, 
gloves,  shoes  and  underware  (new)  will  be  given  to  the  Loneman 
School  Nurse  to  be  given  on  a "needed"  basis.  Roselyn  says  there 
are  many  children  who  come  to  school  in  the  middle  of  a South  Dakota 
winter  wearing  sandels.  So  the  school  nurse  will  be  able  to  handle 
these  items  better  as  needed.  Roselyn  will  also  accept  Wal-Mart  and 
K-mart  gift  cards.  These  will  help  with  specific  items  that  she  can 
purchase.  Everything  should  be  mailed  directly  to  Roselyn' s house. 

Roselyn  Dumping  Bull 
PO  Box  207 
Oglala,  SD  57764 
(605)  867-2231 

(Note:  FYI:  Grandmother  Roselyn' s will  be  celebrating  a birthday  in 
Nov.  I could  be  off  on  this  a day  but  I think  it  is  Nov  15,  and  she 
will  be  74. ) 


Date:  Tuesday,  October  12,  2004  01:25  pm 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Subj : Winter  Needs 

Greetings  Gary, 

Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children  (HYS)  is  working  on  a new  winter 
project  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  MT.  I will  send  you  the 
request  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  I pray  that  once  again  many  people  will 
send  help  to  all  the  places  with  children,  elders  and  families  in  need  of 
support . 

We  do  have  a Christmas  catalogue  which  is  ready  for  people  who  wish  to 
order  First  Nations  art  and  crafts  items.  These  items  make  very  nice  gifts 
for  Christmas.  They  are  authentic  First  Nations  artwork  and  items  like 
horsehair  hatbands  or  belts  can  also  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  ALL  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  used  to  help  the  elders  and 
children  in  need.  The  founder  of  HYS  is  Northern  Cheyenne  and  our  contacts 
on  the  reservation  are  Northern  Cheyenne  also. 

It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  if  you  could  regularly  enclose  the  url 
to  the  HYS  catalogue  in  your  newsletter. 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc rafts . html 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
Thank  you  for  your  message  and  continued  support. 


Update:  Wednesday,  December  08,  2004  8:50  AM 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  [thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr] 

Greetings, 

Please  visit  our  site  : Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children  (HYS)  and 
support  the  winter  project  in  support  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation 
in  MT. 

We  have  just  added  a number  of  new  items  on  our  Christmas  First  Nations 
Arts  & Crafts  Catalogue  and  will  be  happy  to  send  them  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  order  one  or  several  of  these  art  and  crafts  items,  whether  you 
live  in  the  USA  or  abroad. 

These  items  make  very  nice  gifts  for  Christmas.  The  First  Nations 
artwork  and  items  like  horsehair  hatbands  or  belts  can  also  be  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation.  ALL  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  used 
to  help  the  elders  and  children  in  need.  The  founder  of  HYS  is  Northern 
Cheyenne  and  our  contacts  on  the  reservation  are  Northern  Cheyenne  also. 

So  this  catalogue  enables  you  to  send  support  to  the  reservation,  to  help 
many  children  and  elders,  while  at  the  same  times  offering  very  nice  gifts 
for  the  upcoming  holidays...  which  are  only  in  a few  days. 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc rafts . html 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 

Please  feel  free  to  share  this  post  and  these  links  with  your  family, 
friends  and  contacts. 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  might  provide  with  this  project. 
Respectfully, 

Brigitte 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/stopabuse . html 
Adult  Children  of  Child  Abuse 

http : //groups . yahoo . com/group/ adult_children_of_child_abuse/ 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/fncrafts . html 


Posted  to  Oyate  Underground. 

http://www.oyateunderground.com 
oyateunderground@yahoogroups . com 

Many  people  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  are  living  under 
very  difficult  conditions.  Some  are  in  dire  need  of  our  help  to  make 
the  long  and  cold  South  Dakota  winter  more  bearable.  The  Holidays 
are  a time  of  warm  feelings  and  warm  clothes.  Everyone  deserves 
to  share  the  same  joy,  feeling  of  friendship,  security,  and  comfort! 

On  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  the  average  household  income  is 
under  $10,000  a year.  In  most  cases  extended  family  members 
live  together  in  homes  that  are  poorly  built  and  drafty.  The  winds 
that  whip  across  the  plains  are  something  we  may  not  have  to 
worry  about  for  our  own  children. 

Winter  on  Pine  Ridge  Coat  Drive  for  American  Indian  children 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  South  Dakota 


Those  of  us  who  have  so  much  can  so  easily  make  a difference 
in  a child's  life.  Please  buy  a winter  coat  for  one  or  several 
children!  Knowing  you  will  keep  a little  one  warm  throughout 
the  winter  will  make  you  feel  warm  inside! 


Would  you  like  to  help? 

To  visit  and/or  join  this  group  on  the  web,  go  to: 
http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/winter in pineridge/ 

For  more  information  on  how  to  help,  please  contact 
E-mail : winterinpineridge@yahoogroups . com 
Phone:  877-256-9720 
Please  spread  the  word! 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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Top  Interior  official  resigns  from  Bush  administration 
December  8,  2004 

A top  Interior  Department  official  whose  handling  of  the  Indian  trust 
tainted  his  controversial  tenure  in  Washington,  D.C.,  announced  his 
resignation  on  Tuesday. 

After  three  years  as  the  department's  deputy  secretary,  the  number  two 
position,  3.  Steven  Griles  told  President  Bush  that  it  was  "a  great  honor 


to  serve  within  the  Bush  administration.  He  said  he  plans  to  leave  by  the 
end  of  Danuary  2005  or  sooner,  if  a replacement  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate 

In  a letter.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  praised  her  deputy's  tenure, 
singling  out  his  "exemplary"  efforts  to  improve  the  management  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  Indian  trust  assets  and  54  million  acres  of  trust  land.  "I 
know  that  the  frustrations  of  Indian  trust  litigation  have  taken  a toll  on 
you  and  the  other  dedicated  employees  who  labored  countless  evenings  and 
weekends  with  you,"  she  wrote. 

Norton  said  Griles  helped  the  Bush  administration  achieve  "much 
progress"  on  trust  reform  but  his  time  at  the  department  was  stained  by 
several  controversies.  Upon  joining  the  department  in  Duly  2001,  he 
quickly  found  himself  in  trouble  with  tribal  leaders,  the  plaintiffs  in 
the  Cobell  v.  Norton  trust  fund  lawsuit  and  the  federal  judge  handling  the 
case. 

"No  one  thought  it  could  get  worse  but  under  Norton  and  Griles' 
leadership  it  has,"  Keith  Harper,  a Native  American  Rights  Fund  lawyer 
handling  the  Cobell  case,  said  in  an  interview  yesterday. 

On  November  14,  2001,  Griles  proudly  swore  under  oath  in  a court 
affidavit  that  he  was  in  "charge"  of  the  Indian  trust.  But  without  prior 
consultation  of  tribes  or  individual  Indians,  the  department  proposed  a 
reorganization  that  would  strip  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  its 
fiduciary  duties  and  hand  them  to  a new  agency  called  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Trust  Assets  Management. 

Griles  and  former  BIA  chief  Neal  McCaleb,  who  resigned  in  November  2002, 
quickly  rushed  to  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  conference  two 
weeks  later  to  defend  the  proposal  before  an  angry  crowd  of  tribal  leaders 
It  was  a scene  that  would  repeat  itself  several  times  over  the  next  two 
years  as  Norton  became  less  involved  with  the  trust  and  Griles  became  the 
public  face  of  the  department. 

It  was  an  uncomfortable  role  for  Griles,  a well-paid  Republican  lobbyist 
more  accustomed  to  working  with  executives  of  top  energy  companies  than 
leaders  of  the  Indian  Country.  Following  the  BITAM  fiasco,  he  served  as 
co-chair  of  a task  force  whose  goal  was  to  develop  a solution  in 
cooperation  with  tribes  but  which  ultimately  fell  apart  in  late  2002  when 
Griles  and  other  officials  refused  to  embrace  standards  for  the  trust  fund 

By  that  time,  Griles  had  become  a target  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit 
for  trying  to  smear  a court  investigator  whose  reports  embarrassed  the 
Bush  administration.  In  September  2002,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth 
slammed  Griles  for  coming  "perilously  close  to  perjury"  for  submitting  a 
sworn  affidavit  against  court  monitor  Doseph  S.  Kieffer  III,  a former 
military  intelligence  specialist  who  was  later  taken  off  the  case. 

Griles  also  found  himself  on  the  defense  for  a rider  in  Interior's  2002 
appropriations  bill  that  would  have  severely  limited  the  government's 
fiduciary  obligations  to  individual  Indians.  Along  with  other  officials, 
he  denied  involvement  with  the  language,  which  was  eventually  removed,  but 
a year  later,  the  administration  backed  another  rider  that  delayed  an 
accounting  of  the  Indian  trust  for  a year. 

Griles'  past  efforts  at  Interior  during  the  Reagan  administration  came 
back  to  haunt  him  as  well.  In  the  1980s,  he  oversaw  a mining  division 
whose  scientists  backed  the  Navajo  Nation  in  a royalty  dispute  with 
Peabody  Coal.  Political  appointees  suppressed  support  for  the  tribe, 
leading  to  a $600  million  breach  of  trust  lawsuit  that  was  the  subject  of 
a U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  March  2003. 

Earlier  that  year,  Griles  told  member  of  Congress  that  the  case,  one  of 
two  heard  by  the  court,  would  resolve  the  debate  over  trust  standards.  But 
the  administration's  arguments  were  rejected  by  the  court  and  the 
department  has  done  little  to  address  the  issue  since  then. 

The  controversies  took  a toll  on  Griles,  whose  last  meeting  with  tribal 
leaders  on  the  task  force  came  in  December  2002,  shortly  before  McCaleb 
left  the  department.  Since  then,  he  hasn't  played  a role  in  any  major 
Indian  Country  initiatives,  attended  NCAI  meetings  or  testified  before 
Congress  on  trust  issues.  Norton  hasn't  been  visible  on  Indian  affairs 
either. 

In  2003,  Griles  was  consumed  by  criticism  for  his  prior  role  as  a 
lobbyist  for  the  oil,  gas  and  coal  industry.  Despite  recusing  himself  from 


dealings  affecting  former  clients,  he  continued  to  meet  with  them  and  was 
being  paid  $284,000  a year  for  work  he  had  done  for  them  before  joining 
the  administration. 

An  18-month  investigation  by  Interior  Inspector  General  Earl  E.  Devaney 
turned  up  numerous  instances  in  which  Griles  had  questionable  dealings 
with  old  clients.  The  March  2004  report,  however,  did  not  accuse  Griles  of 
violating  any  laws  but  called  his  appointment  a "train  wreck  waiting  to 
happen . " 

Griles  is  the  second  top-level  Interior  official  to  announce  his 
resignation  since  Bush's  re-election  last  month.  Bennett  Raley,  the 
assistant  secretary  for  water  and  science,  left  this  past  Friday. 

Norton's  fate  is  still  unknown  as  the  Bush  administration  waits  for  a 
second  ruling  in  the  Cobell  lawsuit.  Last  Friday,  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  rejected  the  Bush  administration's  attempt  to  exclude 
information  technology  from  the  scope  of  the  case.  The  court  is  set  to 
rule  on  a structural  injunction  that  the  administration  opposes. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz.Com. 
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Special  Report:  An  Ugly  History 
By  Scott  Patterson 
December  7,  2004 

An  investigation  by  SmartMoney.com  has  found  that  officials  in  the  Bush 
administration  had  detailed  knowledge  of  fraudulent  practices  that  allowed 
energy  companies  to  cheat  Native  American  Indians  out  of  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  over  dozens  of  years.  These  officials  were  aware  that  employees 
of  the  federal  government  were  helping  oil  and  gas  companies  underpay  to 
operate  on  Indian  lands  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico  - and  did  nothing  to 
stop  it.  This  is  the  second  article  of  a two-part  series. 

INTERSTATE  ROUTE  550  CUTS  through  the  heart  of  northwest  New  Mexico,  a 
sparse,  rugged  region  dominated  by  huge  mesas  and  a wide  sky.  There  are  no 
Wal-Marts  (WMT1),  Home  Depots  (HD2)  or  Rite-Aids  (RAD3)  here.  There  are  no 
major  hospitals,  either. 

Pipelines,  oil  drills  and  gas  flares  abound,  however.  The  region,  known 
as  the  Checkerboard,  is  located  square  atop  the  San  3uan  Basin,  which 
supplies  all  of  the  natural  gas  used  by  Southern  California. 

Passing  through,  one  might  think  this  land  is  deserted.  But  just  a few 
miles  off  the  highway,  down  a dusty,  unpaved  road,  a scattering  of 
ramshackle  houses  and  motor  homes  appears  on  the  horizon.  The  inhabitants 
are  Navajo  Indians  who  live  outside  the  official  Navajo  Nation  reservation 
to  the  west.  Referred  to  as  "allottees,"  they  own  individual  parcels  of 
land  created  by  the  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887.  Navajo  allottees  are 
among  the  poorest  ethnic  groups  in  the  U.S.  According  to  a 2001  report  by 
the  Navajo  Nation  Division  of  Economic  Development,  56.1%  of  Navajo  people 
live  below  the  poverty  level,  with  per-capita  income  of  $6,217  and  an 
unemployment  rate  of  43.65%. 

Major  energy  companies  such  as  Apache  (APA4),  Burlington  Resources  (BR5) 
and  ChevronTexaco  (CVX6)  do  business  on  the  San  3uan  Basin,  extracting 
natural  gas,  coal  and  oil.  With  the  price  of  natural  gas  and  oil  soaring 
during  the  past  year,  these  companies  have  been  posting  record  profits. 

That's  why  allegations  that  the  federal  government  has  helped  energy 
companies  get  sweetheart  deals  to  operate  on  allotted  Navajo  land  have 
captured  the  attention  not  only  of  Congress,  but  also  of  a federal 
district  court  in  Washington,  D.C.  Testimony  submitted  to  the  court  last 


week  by  an  employee  of  the  Interior  Department  alleges  that  a number  of 
officials  in  the  federal  government  were  aware  of  these  practices, 
possibly  for  years,  and  failed  to  stop  them. 

A Special  Kind  of  Trust 

Last  Thursday,  Deborah  Lewis,  an  appraiser  with  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians  (OST),  a branch  of  the  Interior 
Department,  filed  an  affidavits  with  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  detailing  allegedly  illegal  activities  she  uncovered 
in  2002. 

Lewis's  18-page  affidavit  chronicling  her  assignment  at  the  Navajo 
Regional  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Gallup,  N.M.,  reveals 
that  she  had  found  evidence  of  document  destruction  and  improper  appraisal 
methodologies  that  allegedly  violated  federal  law  and  resulted  in 
consistently  low  values  for  rights-of-way  easements  used  by  oil  and  gas 
companies  on  Indian  land.  (A  rights-of-way  easement  is  an  agreement 
allowing  a person,  government  or  corporate  entity  the  right  to  use  private 
land . ) 

Lewis,  herself  a Navajo  Indian  from  the  Checkerboard  with  a master's 
degree  in  public  administration  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  found 
that  the  chief  appraiser  of  the  Navajo  office,  Anson  Baker,  had  been 
approving  rights-of-way  appraisals  for  values  ranging  from  $25  to  $40  a 
rod  on  a major  trunk  pipeline.  (A  rod,  the  standard  measurement  for 
rights-of-way  valuations,  is  a 16.6-foot  length  of  pipe;  widths  can  vary.) 
When  Lewis  asked  Chief  Appraiser  Baker  how  he'd  arrived  at  the  $25  to  $40 
per-rod  valuation,  he  was  unable  to  give  an  adequate  explanation, 
according  to  her  affidavit. 

Public  records  of  pipeline  rights-of-way  agreements  show  that  a $25-to- 
$40  per-rod  valuation  for  a major  trunk  pipeline,  as  opposed  to  a much 
smaller  gathering  line,  which  transports  natural  gas  or  oil  directly  from 
a wellhead,  is  extremely  low.  Pipeline  companies  paid  $37.9  million  for 
rights-of-way  in  the  U.S.  in  2003,  according  to  the  trade  magazine  Oil  & 
Gas  Journal.  According  to  construction-permit  applications  for  pipeline 
rights-of-way  filed  with  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC), 
the  average  rights-of-way  agreement  came  to  $130.80  a rod  in  2003. 

In  the  San  Juan  Basin,  a 36-inch-diameter  pipeline  - a major 
transportation  pipeline  - fetched  an  average  of  $469.20  a rod  in  2003, 
according  to  FERC  filings.  Some  private  landowners  in  the  San  Juan  Basin 
receive  far  more  than  the  average,  as  Alan  Balaran,  special  master 
overseeing  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  class-action  lawsuit9,  found  in  his  2003 
investigation  of  the  appraisal  office  at  Navajo.  A rancher  with  land  in 
Bloomfield,  N.M.,  told  SmartMoney.com  that  he  received  more  than  $1,000  a 
rod  for  three  major  pipelines  crossing  his  property. 

Appraisal  regulations  are  laid  out  in  the  Uniform  Standards  of 
Professional  Appraisal  Practice  (USPAP).  Lewis  believed  that  Baker  was 
violating  USPAP  standards,  according  to  her  affidavit,  since  he  was  unable 
to  produce  any  supporting  documents  to  validate  the  $25-to-$40  valuations, 
and  since  Lewis  suspected  that  $25  to  $40  was  much  less  than  fair-market 
value . 

In  her  attempt  to  find  supporting  documentation  for  previously  approved 
appraisals,  Lewis  found  that  Baker,  who'd  worked  at  the  Navajo  office 
since  1984,  had  erased  the  database  on  his  computer  that  contained  his 
appraisal  log  and  had  made  no  hard  copies,  a violation  of  federal  law  and 
court  orders  mandating  the  protection  of  all  records  relating  to  Indian 
trust  funds.  Absent  such  records,  the  Indian  beneficiaries  are  unable  to 
determine  whether  they  are  getting  the  maximum  value  for  their  property, 
which  the  government  is  obligated  to  ensure  as  a matter  of  law,  according 
to  federal  court  rulings. 

In  a series  of  e-mails  and  conversations,  Lewis  described  what  she'd 
found  at  the  Navajo  Regional  Office  to  several  of  her  superiors.  According 
to  her  affidavit,  she  received  little  to  no  response  from  these 
individuals,  including  her  immediate  supervisor,  Eldred  Lesansee,  OST 
regional  appraiser;  Kenneth  Rossman,  OST  Trust  Funds  chief  of  staff 
(Rossman  has  since  resigned  from  the  OST);  Gabriel  Sneezy,  OST  chief 
appraiser;  and  Steven  Graham,  BIA  realty  officer. 


Dan  Dubray  is  the  Interior  Department's  spokesman  on  all  matters  related 
to  the  Cobell  litigation.  "It's  premature  to  respond  to  anything  that's  in 
[the  Lewis]  affidavit/'  he  says.  "The  department  takes  every  issue  raised 
in  Cobell  seriously,  and  we're  going  to  conduct  an  internal  investigation. 

The  fact  that  Lewis's  superiors  had  been  notified  of  potentially  illegal 
conduct  by  a chief  appraiser  of  the  BIA  - the  destruction  of  trust-fund 
records,  the  inappropriate  appraisal  methodology  - prompts  the  question 
about  what  they  planned  to  do,  if  anything,  about  it. 

"They  Do  Things  Differently  at  Navajo" 

Ross  Swimmer,  head  of  the  OST  and  a former  tribal  leader  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  says  in  general  he's  "not  at  all  happy  with  the  way  business  is 
being  done  and  was  done"  at  the  Navajo  Regional  Office.  Swimmer  says  that 
while  he  doesn't  dispute  the  allegations  in  Balaran's  report  - 
notwithstanding  Interior  spokesman  Dubray 's  earlier  charge  that  it  was 
biased  and  faulty  - he  can't  comment  on  any  disciplinary  action  being 
contemplated  against  Baker. 

As  of  press  time,  there  has  been  no  significant  disciplinary  action 
against  any  employees  of  the  OST  relating  to  Balaran's  August  2003  report. 
Anson  Baker  remains  a certified  appraiser  in  four  states  and  is  chief 
appraiser  of  the  OST's  Portland  Regional  Office.  Asked  what  he  would  do  if 
he  learned  that  other  officials  in  the  OST  had  knowledge  that  Baker  had 
destroyed  trust-fund  documents  and  was  using  faulty  appraisal 
methodologies.  Swimmer  said  he  "would  have  to  look  at  disciplinary  action. 
" At  the  time  of  the  interview.  Swimmer  apparently  didn't  know  about 
Deborah  Lewis. 

Swimmer  nevertheless  challenges  the  notion  that  the  companies  were 
systematically  paying  less  to  the  allottees  for  rights-of-way  than  they 
deserved,  although  he  admits  that  in  some  cases  the  appraisals  were  too 
low. 

"If  you  talk  to  some  of  those  companies,  you  get  a little  different 
perspective,"  says  Swimmer.  "Their  concern  is,  'How  do  I get  a right  of 
way'?  The  price  is  inconsequential." 

But  Swimmer  has  claimed  that  there  are  good  reasons  to  devalue  allotted 
land.  In  his  Dune  23,  2003,  deposition  with  the  federal  district  court 
hearing  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit.  Swimmer  argued  that  the  involvement 
of  the  federal  bureaucracy  in  the  appraisal  process  "could  decrease  the 
value"  of  allotted  land,  since  companies  might  theoretically  have  to  spend 
more  to  obtain  the  rights-of-way. 

Central  to  the  government's  argument  that  allottees  justifiably  receive 
less  than  tribal  or  private  landowners  is  the  fact  that  energy  companies 
have  the  legal  authority  to  file  condemnation  proceedings  against  allotted 
land.  If  a court  finds  in  favor  of  the  company,  it  then  decides  the  fair- 
market  value  for  the  land,  and  the  company  pays  it. 

In  his  Navajo  site-visit  report,  Balaran  wrote  that  when  he  asked  Chief 
Appraiser  Baker  why  allottees  receive  a "value  lower  than  the  amount"  paid 
for  rights-of-way  running  across  private  and  tribal  land.  Baker  said  he 
"did  so  out  of  concern  that  a valuation  commensurate  with  the  valuation  of 
private  and  tribal  holdings  would  invite  protracted  proceedings"  by  the 
energy  companies  seeking  to  condemn  the  land. 

Steve  Snyder,  director  of  audit  and  a certified  general  appraiser  with 
Rocky  Mountain  Valuation  Specialists,  an  independent  appraisal  consulting 
company  based  in  Lakewood,  Colo.,  says  that  to  devalue  property  based  on 
the  argument  that  it  can  be  condemned  is  a violation  of  federal  law.  Such 
a practice  "violates  the  Constitution  in  that  we're  entitled  to  due 
process,  and  it  violates  that  spirit  of  the  law  that  the  government  can't 
take  property  without  proper  compensation,"  says  Snyder. 

Snyder  adds  that  using  the  threat  of  condemnation  against  Indian 
allottees  to  get  a lower  value  for  their  land  "sounds  like  coercion." 

According  to  Lewis's  affidavit,  Steve  Graham,  a realty  officer  with  the 
BIA  at  the  Navajo  Regional  Office,  claimed  that  the  government  didn't 
negotiate  for  higher  values  because  "the  oil  and  gas  companies  might  sue 
the  BIA."  The  following  account  details  a conversation  between  Lewis  and 
Graham  in  November  2002  - nine  months  before  Balaran  wrote  his  report: 

Graham  said  that  he  knew  that  the  appraised  value  of  pipeline  rights-of- 


way  across  Navajo  allottee  trust  lands  is  much  less  than  the  amount  that 
they  should  be  paid.  However,  he  said  this  is  generally  known  and  allowed 
because  BIA  officials  were  afraid  that  "the  oil  and  gas  companies  might 
sue  the  BIA"  if  the  pipeline  rights-of-way  were  appraised  higher  than  $25 
per  rod,  the  amount  that  the  oil  and  gas  companies  told  the  BIA  they  were 
willing  to  pay.  I was  surprised  by  Graham's  comments  and  asked  him, 

"[I]sn't  BIA's  job  to  watch  out  for  the  best  interest  of  the  allottees?" 
Graham  replied,  "Well,  they  [at  the  BIA]  do  things  differently  at  Navajo," 
and  he  turned  his  back  and  walked  away. 

An  Ugly  History 

Alan  Taradash,  a lawyer  with  the  Nordhaus  law  firm  in  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
stares  across  his  desk,  fuming.  Taradash,  who  has  battled  energy  companies 
operating  illegally  on  allotted  Navajo  land  for  decades,  had  recently 
finished  a meeting  with  the  former  special  master  Alan  Balaran  in  his 
office.  He  was  clearly  agitated. 

"What  the  government  did  to  the  special  master  was  perverse,"  Taradash 
says,  pounding  his  meaty  fist  onto  his  desk.  "To  say  that  the  guy  who 
points  out  the  problem  is  the  problem,  is  perverse." 

Balaran,  who  declined  to  comment,  would  no  doubt  agree.  In  his 
resignation  letter,  he  noted  that  one  of  the  most  curious  and  revealing 
aspects  of  this  entire  case  involves  the  decision  by  the  government  to 
hire  two  private  attorneys  to  defend  Baker  in  a deposition  for  the  Cobell 
lawsuit . 

The  Lewis  affidavit  includes  a foreword  by  the  plaintiff's  attorneys 
describing  the  unusual  activities  of  Larry  Jensen,  an  attorney  with  the 
Interior  Department's  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

Immediately  after  Balaran 's  August  2003  site-visit  report  was  filed  with 
the  court,  Jensen,  the  No.  2 official  in  the  Interior's  Solicitor's  Office, 
contacted  Baker,  according  to  the  plaintiffs'  attorneys. 

"Conspicuously,  Jensen  called  Baker  not  because  he  was  alarmed  that 
[Balaran]  had  documented  the  irreparable  harm  that  Baker  had  inflicted  on 
Navajo  trust  beneficiaries ...  Instead,  Jensen  called  Baker  to  make  sure 
that  he  kept  his  mouth  shut  and. . .volunteered  to  help  him  secure  private 
counsel  at  taxpayer  expense,"  the  plaintiffs  allege. 

Jensen's  efforts  to  protect  Baker  might  have  been  for  naught,  however. 
(Jensen  declined  to  comment.)  The  Lewis  affidavit  explicitly  states  that 
Baker,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  on  March  31,  committed 
perjury  in  his  deposition. 

"Baker  was  permitted  by  government  lawyers  and  senior  Interior 
Department  Officials  to  lie  during  his  deposition,"  Lewis  alleges  on  Page 
18  of  her  affidavit.  "I  fear  that  he  continues  to  act  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  trust  beneficiaries." 

Shii  Shi  Keyay  spokesman  Ervin  Chavez  thinks  the  government's 
extraordinary  efforts  to  protect  Baker  show  that  it's  trying  to  hide 
something. 

"When  you  know  the  amount  of  money  that  is  spent  on  people  like  Anson 
Baker,  and  you  see  that  the  federal  government  is  paying  all  kinds  of 
legal  fees,  you  walk  away  from  these  depositions  and  you  think,  'My  gosh, 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  federal  government  is  covering  this  up  at  all 
costs?'"  says  Chavez. 

A spokesman  for  the  Justice  Department  declined  to  respond  to 
allegations  that  it  tried  to  have  Balaran  removed  because  he  was 
investigating  the  dealings  of  energy  companies  on  Indian  land. 

Tiawagi  Helton,  a professor  of  Native  American  law  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  who  has  followed  the  Cobell  case,  suspects  the  Bush 
administration  has  gone  to  such  extreme  lengths  to  stall  prosecution  of 
the  case  in  order  to  protect  the  energy  industry  from  any  future 
litigation  concerning  its  suspect  practices  on  Native  American  lands. 

"It's  not  money,"  says  Helton.  "The  federal  government  spends  and 
receives  money  with  a sufficient  number  of  zeroes  that  are  difficult  to 
fathom."  The  choice,  he  says,  comes  down  to  either  virulent  racism  or 
protection  of  the  energy  industry. 

"I'd  like  to  think  that  50  years  after  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education, 
we're  far  enough  past  virulent  racism  that  we  wouldn't  be  using  the 


mechanisms  of  government  in  such  an  oppressive  fashion/'  he  says.  "Which 
leaves  us  with  protecting  the  oil  and  gas  extraction  industries." 
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Plan  for  Indian  Funds  Rejected 

Appeals  Court  Tells  Dudge  Fie  Can't  'Micromanage'  Solution 
By  Dohn  Heilprin 
Associated  Press 
December  11,  2004 

In  a victory  for  the  government  in  a long-running  dispute  with  Native 
Americans,  a federal  appeals  court  yesterday  threw  out  most  of  a judge's 
plan  for  making  the  Interior  Department  account  for  billions  of  dollars 
the  Indians  say  they  are  owed. 

The  appeals  court  told  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  that  he 
could  no  longer  "micromanage"  how  the  system  gets  fixed. 

The  ruling  means  Interior  can  propose  its  own  plan  rather  than  create  a 
recipe  based  on  ingredients  pre-ordered  from  the  bench.  Lamberth  then 
would  assess  the  result. 

"Yet  the  court  may  not  micromanage  court-ordered  reform  efforts  . . . 
and  then  subject  defendants  to  findings  of  contempt  for  failure  to 
implement  such  reforms,"  Dudge  Stephen  Williams  wrote  for  a unanimous 
three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit. 

Deputy  Interior  Secretary  D.  Steven  Griles  called  the  decision  "a 
watershed  victory  for  individual  Indian  account  holders,  for  the  Interior 
Department  and  its  employees,  for  Congress  and  for  American  taxpayers." 

The  department  "has  invested  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  this 
issue  since  this  lawsuit  was  filed  back  in  1996,"  he  said  in  a statement. 
The  department  "has  conducted  more  than  30,000  intricate  accountings  of 
individual  Indian  money  accounts,  found  almost  no  discrepancies  exceeding 
$1,  and  no  evidence  of  systemic  accounting  irregularities . " 

Lamberth  ordered  the  accounting  from  the  Interior  Department  last  year 
to  find  out  how  much  the  government  owes  more  than  300,000  Indians  from 
mismanaged  oil,  gas,  timber  and  grazing  royalties  going  back  more  than  a 
century. 

Fie  and  department  officials  have  grappled  repeatedly.  In  1999,  Lamberth 
found  President  Bill  Clinton's  interior  and  Treasury  secretaries,  Bruce 
Babbitt  and  Robert  E.  Rubin,  in  contempt  for  failing  to  turn  over 
documents.  Fie  also  has  found  the  current  secretary.  Gale  A.  Norton,  in 
contempt  of  court  for  failing  to  follow  his  orders. 

"Rather  than  acting  to  assure  that  'agency  action'  conforms  to  law,  the 
court  has  sought  to  make  the  law  conform  to  the  court's  views  as  to  how 
the  trusts  may  best  be  run,"  Williams  wrote. 

Interior  officials  had  complained  that  such  an  extensive  historical 
audit  could  cost  up  to  $12  billion.  At  the  urging  of  the  White  Flouse, 
Congress  intervened  in  November  2003  and  passed  legislation  that  prevented 
an  accounting  from  going  forward  until  Congress  had  defined  the  scope  and 
methods  to  be  used. 

Congress  did  that  by  adding  language  to  the  Interior  budget  bill  that 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Interior  officials  have  said  Lamberth  lacked  authority  to  issue  his 
order  for  the  accounting  last  year  because  there  was  no  evidence  of 


"unreasonable  delay"  by  the  government.  They  have  said  they  could  provide 
a full  accounting  by  2008  at  a cost  of  $335  million,  with  use  of  a 
statistical  technique  known  as  sampling. 

The  appeals  judges  already  had  upheld  Lamberth's  finding  that  Interior 
officials  had  breached  their  duties.  Their  latest  order  topples  Lamberth's 
plan  to  establish  a September  2007  deadline  to  account  for  the  money  and 
his  decision  to  forbid  the  use  of  statistical  sampling. 

The  budget  provision,  Williams  wrote,  "appears  to  give  Interior 
temporary  relief  from  any  common  law  or  statutory  duty  to  engage  in 
historical  accounting." 

Despite  the  provision's  temporary  nature,  attorneys  for  the  Indian 
plaintiffs  in  the  case  had  offered  "no  reason  overcoming  the  usual 
principle  that  a court  is  to  apply  the  law  in  effect  at  the  time  the  court 
rules,"  the  appeals  judges  agreed. 

Dennis  Gingold,  an  attorney  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs,  cast  the  decision 
in  a positive  light.  "We're  very  pleased  that  the  court  of  appeals  ruled 
that  Interior  must  fix  the  system  rather  than  just  provide  a historical 
accounting,  and  that  Judge  Lamberth  has  full  authority  to  fashion  an 
equitable  remedy,"  he  said. 

Gingold  also  said  he  was  pleased  that  the  appeals  court  recognized  that 
the  plaintiffs  have  the  right  to  117  years  of  interest  earned  from  the 
multibillion-dollar  case. 

The  ruling  is  the  latest  in  a huge  eight-year-old  class-action  lawsuit 
filed  in  1996  on  behalf  of  more  than  300,000  Indians,  who  demanded  an 
accounting  that  had  been  ordered  by  Congress  two  years  earlier. 

The  plaintiffs  allege  that  the  government  mismanaged  billions  of  dollars 
in  oil,  gas,  timber  and  grazing  royalties  that  it  had  a duty  to  manage. 
Congress  created  a trust  fund  in  1887  to  manage  revenues  from  parcels  for 
individual  tribal  members. 

Associated  Press  writer  Sam  Hananel  contributed  to  this  report. 
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Appeals  court  won't  hold  back  Lamberth  on  trust  reform 
December  13,  2004 

The  federal  government  has  an  obligation  to  fix  the  broken  Indian  trust 
and  not  just  provide  an  historical  accounting,  an  appeals  court  ruled  on 
Friday. 

In  a 33-page  decision,  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  delivered 
benefits  to  both  sides  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  case.  A three-judge  panel 
freed  the  Bush  administration  from  a lengthy  and  complex  structural 
injunction  that  required  the  accounting  to  be  completed  by  December  2008 
and  imposed  dozens  of  requirements  on  the  Interior  Department. 

At  the  same  time,  the  court  rejected  the  government's  attempt  to  limit 
the  scope  of  the  class  action,  now  its  in  seventh  year  of  litigation. 
Attorneys  for  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  who  will  stay  on  the  job  for 
President  Bush's  second  term,  have  repeatedly  accused  U.S.  District  Judge 
Royce  Lamberth  of  exceeding  his  authority. 

In  September  2003,  Lamberth  issued  a 270-page  opinion  that  was  divided 
into  two  sections.  The  "historical  accounting"  dealt  with  Interior's  plan 
to  account  for  at  least  $13  billion  in  Indian  funds  and  the  "fixing  the 
system"  part  covered  reform  of  the  broken  trust. 

Relying  on  a controversial  appropriations  rider  that  delayed  the 
accounting  for  a year  or  until  Congress  changed  the  law,  the  D.C.  Circuit 
set  aside  the  accounting  section  as  "without  legal  basis."  The  judges  said 
the  provision  appears  to  give  Interior  "temporary  relief  from  any  common 


law  on  statutory  duty  to  engage  in  historical  accounting"  of  the 
Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust. 

But  the  court  noted  that  the  rider  expires  on  December  31.  "Absent 
Congressional  action  by  that  date,  obviously  [the  rider]  will  cease  to  bar 
the  historical  accounting  provisions  of  the  injunction,"  wrote  ludge 
Stephen  F.  Williams  for  the  majority.  Lamberth  could  then  "reissue[]  those 
provisions"  in  the  future,  the  court  added. 

Regarding  the  "fixing  the  system"  portion  of  the  injunction,  the  D.C. 
Circuit  agreed  that  Lamberth  ordered  Interior  to  perform  too  many  tasks 
without  determining  whether  the  department  has  breached  those  specific 
duties.  Until  that  happens,  Lamberth  "may  not  micromanage  court-ordered 
reform  efforts,"  Williams  wrote  in  the  decision. 

The  court,  however,  did  not  agree  that  Lamberth  has  gone  too  far  in 
seeking  to  reform  the  trust.  Norton  and  other  Bush  administration 
officials  contend  they  only  have  a duty  to  account  for  the  funds  in  the 
IIM  trust  but  the  judges  on  the  D.C.  Circuit  said  "we  are  puzzled  by  the 
idea  that  the  'fixing'  issues  represent  an  expansion  of  the  lawsuit." 

Contrary  to  the  Bush  administration's  position,  the  American  Indian 
Trust  Reform  Act  of  1994  does  not  limit  the  government  to  just  an 
accounting.  Quoting  a decision  they  issued  shortly  after  Norton  took 
office  in  February  2001,  they  said  the  act  only  affirmed  long-standing 
trust  duties. 

The  act  "recognized  and  reaffirmed  what  should  be  beyond  dispute  - that 
the  government  has  longstanding  and  substantial  trust  obligations  to 
Indians,  particularly  to  IIM  trust  beneficiaries,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  a duty  to  account,"  the  decision  stated. 

Friday's  ruling  is  the  second  in  two  weeks  in  the  Cobell  case.  On 
December  3,  the  D.C.  Circuit  lifted  a preliminary  injunction  disconnecting 
Interior  from  the  Internet.  Much  like  the  latest  decision,  the  court  said 
Lamberth  acted  prematurely. 

But  both  rulings  affirmed  that  Cobell  is  a trust  case,  not  an  ordinary 
lawsuit  against  the  government.  The  judges  also  rejected  the  Bush 
administration's  contention  that  Lamberth  is  expanding  the  case  beyond  its 
original  intent. 

Still,  both  sides  in  the  case  have  claimed  victory.  "The  Interior 
Department  has  invested  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  this  issue 
since  this  lawsuit  was  filed  back  in  1996,"  outgoing  Deputy  Secretary  1. 
Steven  Griles  said  in  a statement  following  Friday's  decision. 

Keith  Harper,  a Native  American  Rights  Fund  attorney  representing  the 
plaintiffs,  sees  it  differently.  Rather  than  fix  the  system,  he  said 
Norton  and  other  top  officials  are  "trying  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  undermine  and  shed  those  responsibilities."  Over  the  objections  of 
Indian  Country  and  several  key  lawmakers,  the  Bush  administration  backed 
the  appropriations  rider,  which  was  inserted  in  Interior's  2004  budget 
bill. 

It  was  five  years  ago  this  month  that  Lamberth  issued  the  first  landmark 
decision  in  the  case.  "It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  historically 
mismanaged  federal  program  than  the  Individual  Indian  Money  Trust,"  he 
wrote  on  December  21,  1999. 

At  the  time,  Lamberth  envisioned  retaining  jurisdiction  for  five  years 
but  since  then  he  has  complained  about  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  case. 
Three  Cabinet  secretaries  and  two  assistant  secretaries  have  been  held  in 
contempt  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  over  the  past 
eight  years  with  little  to  show,  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  and  other  critics 
say. 
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Indian  Law  - Restoring  a tradition 
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by:  Philip  Burnham  / Indian  Country  Today 

In  recent  weeks,  Indian  Country  Today  has  spoken  with  tribal  judges, 
legal  scholars,  law  professors  and  political  activists  about  the  changing 
field  of  Indian  law.  This  multi-part  series  examines  issues  from 
sovereignty  to  reservation  justice  to  international  human  rights  in 
assessing  traditions  and  innovations  in  the  field. 

In  the  winter  of  1831,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  watched  as  a boat  full  of 
Choctaws  floated  across  the  ice-filled  Mississippi  on  their  way  to  exile 
in  the  West.  "I  believe  that  the  Indian  nations  of  North  America  are 
doomed  to  perish,"  the  French  aristocrat  warned. 

Then  he  predicted  something  else  just  as  awful:  The  law  would  give  its 
blessings  to  the  project. 

Tocqueville,  it  turned  out,  was  wrong  on  both  counts:  Indian  people 
didn't  disappear,  and  the  law  - finally  - relented  in  its  attack.  But  the 
day  was  still  far  ahead  when  tribes  would  turn  a legal  apparatus  that 
sought  to  crush  them  into  a vital  tool  for  their  own  survival. 

Today,  the  wisdom  of  Indian  law  could  fill  a large  library.  No  one  has 
spent  more  time  thumbing  through  its  volumes  than  Rennard  Strickland, 
Philip  H.  Knight  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  who  has 
dedicated  a career  to  studying  the  ups  and  downs  of  Indian  legal  fortunes. 
In  Washington,  D.C.  recently  to  address  the  American  Anthropological 
Association,  he  spoke  candidly  in  a coffee  shop  near  the  same  White  House 
where  presidents  from  lackson  to  Truman  have  hatched  dubious  Indian 
policies  with  names  like  Removal,  Allotment  and  Termination. 

"At  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  not  just  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  but 
[everyone]  across  the  country  believed  that  Indian  law,  Indian  legal 
systems,  and  tribes  were,  as  Angie  Debo  says,  'on  the  road  to 
disappearance,"'  Strickland  began.  "This  was  something  that  was  gone. 

There  would  be  no  more.  And  tragically,  numbers  of  Indians  came  to  believe 
that . " 

A legal  historian,  Strickland  cited  the  Major  Crimes  Act  of  1885  as  a 
huge  obstacle  to  practicing  tribal  law.  The  act  grants  federal 
jurisdiction  for  crimes  like  murder,  arson,  robbery  and  rape  in  Indian 
country.  Though  Native  courts  are  hobbled  by  competing  jurisdiction,  he 
added,  "so  many  people  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  only  criminal 
issues  are  in  fact  law,  when  most  of  what  any  society  does,  the  ongoing 
day  to  day,  is  civil."  An  Indian  presence  in  legal  codes,  said  Strickland, 
of  Cherokee  and  Osage  descent,  endures  even  today. 

"The  strongest  thing  you  see  in  Cherokee  or  any  other  tribal  law  is  the 
persistence  of  tribal  value  structures,  whether  or  not  it's  specifically 
enforced  in  a legal  code.  You  see  particularly  the  value  of  consensus, 
the  importance  of  respect  for  conflicting  views  and  the  desire  to  develop 
a way  that  people  who  may  have  some  basic  differences  can  continue  to 
work  together  for  the  tribe." 

Strickland,  ranging  on  subjects  from  sovereignty  to  tribal  courts  to  Mr. 
Tocqueville,  described  himself  as  an  "Okie  from  Muskogee."  Behind  the 
folksy  self -portrait  is  a nimble  mind  that  has  authored  or  edited  books  on 
Indian  law.  Native  art,  Cherokee  history  - even  a handbook  for  avoiding 
"teacher  malpractice"  in  the  legal  trade.  Former  dean  of  the  Oregon  law 
school,  he  is  a member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  editors 
charged  with  revising  the  latest  edition  of  Felix  Cohen's  "Handbook  of 
Federal  Indian  Law",  due  to  appear  in  2005. 

Strickland  doesn't  believe  for  a moment  that  federal  law  is  the  basis  of 
Indian  policy.  In  fact,  it's  the  other  way  around.  "Law  changes  from 
generation  to  generation,"  he  explained.  "If  it  is  in  the  broader  societal 
interests  to  open  land  to  settlement,  a way  is  found  to  legally  do  that." 
The  long-term  result  "from  generation  to  generation,  [is]  an 
interpretation  of  law  that  varies,"  a fact  which  explains  why  tribes  have 
careened  from  assimilation  to  IRA,  from  Termination  to  self-governance 
over  the  years.  As  the  professor  quoted  a late-19th  century  journalist, 
"'The  court  reads  the  morning  paper."' 


Still,  said  Strickland,  trends  in  the  past  50  years  have  been  largely 
positive.  Much  of  the  credit  he  gives  to  World  War  II  veterans  returning 
from  overseas.  "The  soldiers  had  come  to  know  other  Indians;  they  had 
seen  that  the  world  was  not  just  bifurcated,  it  was  not  just  an 
Indian/non-Indian  world."  Faced  with  Termination,  they  put  their  worldly 
experience  to  use  by  protesting,  lobbying,  even  testifying  on  Capitol 
Hill.  "The  new  generations  of  young  lawyers  and  not-so-young  lawyers,"  he 
said,  "couldn't  have  done  it  absent  that  determination." 

One  result  of  their  work  has  been  a second  look  at  a number  of  legal 
sacred  cows.  Strickland  offered  as  an  example  the  formidable  Curtis  Act 
(1898),  which  the  BIA  long  used  to  deny  a court  system  to  Oklahoma 
Indians.  It  took  one  of  his  former  students,  Geoffrey  Standing  Bear,  to 
argue  in  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  v.  Hodel  that  funds  be  allocated  to 
create  Muscogee  courts.  After  the  BIA  resisted.  Standing  Bear  appealed  to 
an  Interior  Department  review  board,  only  to  be  denied.  In  1998,  the  D.C. 
Circuit  court  overturned  the  decision,  saying  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Welfare 
Act  (1936)  included  a list  of  acceptable  enterprises,  among  them  a tribal 
court  system. 

The  victory  was  founded  almost  on  an  accident.  "What  I think  happened 
was  they  simply  listed  the  things  the  tribes  could  do  out  of  the  original 
Wheeler-Howard  Act  (1934),"  Strickland  mused,  "which  the  Oklahoma  tribes 
had  been  exempted  from,  and  nobody  spent  much  time  thinking  about  what  is 
a long  list.  But  the  court  said,  'It's  here.  It  says  they  can.  How  could 
you  choose  not  to  fund  this  if  we've  got  a federal  statute  that 
authorizes  them  to  establish  their  own  court  systems?"' 

The  movement  today  "is  being  driven  by  second,  third,  and,  in  some  cases, 
fourth  generation  Indian  lawyers,"  concluded  Strickland,  currently  at  work 
on  a book  about  tribal  advances  in  the  modern  era.  "I  think  all  the  Indian 
experience,  not  just  the  Cherokees,  is  the  importance  of  holding  on,  to 
believing  in  your  central  values  and  not  allowing  yourself  to  be 
destroyed.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the  whole  American  Indian 
experience  is  that  Native  people  have  held  on." 

Tocqueville,  for  his  part,  believed  he  had  met  the  last  of  the  Iroquois. 
But  Class  III  gaming  and  P.L.  638  funds  were  beyond  his  ken.  So,  too,  was 
an  idea  called  "Indian  sovereignty"  - an  ages-old  notion  revived  just  a 
generation  ago. 
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BIA  admits  mistake  in  handling  of  recognition  case 
December  9,  2004 

Dust  four  months  after  an  internal  investigation  cleared  top  officials  of 
wrongdoing  for  the  recognition  of  a Connecticut  tribe,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  disclosed  on  Wednesday  that  it  made  an  error  in  the  case. 

In  a filing,  an  Interior  Department  attorney  acknowledged  that  the 
intermarriage  rate  among  members  of  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  was 
improperly  calculated.  The  BIA  counted  the  number  of  married  individuals 
instead  of  the  percentage  of  married  couples,  thus  artificially  inflating 
the  rate. 

The  mistake  is  potentially  significant  because  the  agency  used  the 
intermarriage  rate  to  justify  its  decision  to  recognize  the  tribe.  The 
high  rate  was  proof  that  the  Schaghticokes  existed  as  a distinct  community 
from  the  19th  century  until  the  present,  the  BIA  said  in  its  final 
determination  this  past  Danuary. 

But  in  a proposed  finding  from  December  2002,  the  BIA  rejected  the 
tribe's  case,  saying  there  wasn't  enough  evidence  to  demonstrate  community 


existence  during  the  time  period  in  question.  Critics  said  the  change  in 
position  means  the  tribe  isn't  qualified  for  federal  status. 

"This  dynamite  concession  means  that  recognition  must  be  denied/' 
Connecticut  attorney  general  Richard  Blumenthal  said  yesterday.  "It  is  an 
apparently  unprecedented , unique  admission  of  error." 

The  revelation  comes  just  months  after  the  Interior  Department's 
Inspector  General  cleared  a former  Bush  administration  official  of 
wrongdoing  in  the  case.  Blumenthal  and  others  from  Connecticut  had  accused 
Aurene  Martin,  acting  assistant  secretary  of  the  BIA  at  the  time,  of 
bending  the  law. 

Martin,  who  resigned  to  work  for  a Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm,  reversed 
the  negative  proposed  finding  after  receiving  a "briefing  paper"  that 
outlined  possible  options  for  a decision.  The  briefing  paper  acknowledged 
that  the  tribe  provided  "little  or  no  direct"  evidence  to  meet  the 
criterion  for  continuous  community  existence  from  historical  times  until 
the  present. 

Specifically,  there  were  gaps  in  the  record  between  1820  and  1840  and 
between  1892  and  1936.  The  briefing  paper  said  the  intermarriage  rate 
during  this  time  "falls  just  short  of  the  50  percent  necessary"  under 
federal  regulations. 

But  when  Martin  ended  up  recognizing  the  tribe,  the  decision  she  signed 
cited  a "a  detailed,  decade-by-decade,  analysis"  of  marriage  rates. 
According  to  the  document,  which  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
the  tribe  met  the  50  percent  threshold  from  1801  to  1870. 

Intermarriage  rates  among  tribal  members  or  with  other  documented 
Indians  aren't  the  only  evidence  the  BIA  can  use  to  determine  community 
existence  or,  in  some  cases,  political  influence.  A rate  below  50  percent 
doesn't  mean  the  tribe  is  disqualified  for  federal  status. 

But  high  rates  do  bolster  a tribe's  case  in  the  eyes  of  the  researchers 
who  examine  the  information.  In  the  past,  the  Eastern  Pequot  Tribal  Nation 
of  Connecticut  and  the  Cowlitz  Tribe  of  Washington  have  used  intermarriage 
among  tribal  members  and  other  Indians  to  their  benefit. 

Whether  the  BIA's  mistake  will  play  a role  is  in  the  air  because  the 
case  is  pending  before  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals.  The  board 
received  the  filing  about  the  marriage  rate  from  Barbara  Coen,  a solicitor 
who  handles  Indian  issues. 

Richard  Velky,  chief  of  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation,  doesn't  think  it 
will.  "We  are  confident  the  final  determination  we  received  will  be  upheld 
upon  further  analysis,"  he  said  in  a statement. 

Publicly,  Martin  said  her  decision  was  based  on  the  state  of 
Connecticut's  continuous  relationship  with  the  Schaghticokes . She  said  the 
tribe's  oversight  resembled  the  federal-tribal  relationship. 

"How  do  you  treat  a petition  from  a state  that  has  basically  replicated 
the  federal  recognition  at  the  state  level,  a recognition  which,  at  the 
federal  level,  is  at  its  core  a recognition  of  another  sovereign  entity?" 
she  said  at  an  Indian  law  conference  in  May  of  this  year. 

Martin's  decision  in  favor  of  the  Schaghticokes  was  only  the  second  time 
in  BIA  history  that  a negative  proposed  finding  was  reversed  into  a 
positive  final  determination.  The  Mohegan  Tribe  of  Connecticut  was  able  to 
in  the  mid-1990s. 
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This  land  is  whose  land? 

By  LEVI  PULKKINEN 
December  5,  2004 


County,  Swinomish  Tribe  spar  over  trust  land 

Skagit  County  and  the  Swinomish  Tribe  appear  ready  to  lock  horns  over  yet 
another  issue  in  their  long,  contentious  history  - the  transfer  of  tribal- 
owned  lands  on  the  reservation  into  full  tribal  control. 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  tribe  has  been  buying  back  lands  granted  to 
it  by  treaty  but  lost  during  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s.  Now,  as  the 
tribe  prepares  to  ask  the  federal  government  to  grant  full  custody  over  a 
small  parcel  of  land,  lawyers  hired  by  the  county  have  filed  a letter  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  asking  that  the  tribe's  request  be  denied. 

County  lawyers  filed  a letter  late  last  month  objecting  to  the  Swinomish 
Tribe's  request  that  a 40-acre  parcel  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
tribe's  reservation  be  transferred  into  federal  trust  and  off  the  county 
tax  rolls.  The  parcel  is  the  first  of  several  nearby  swaths  of  tribe-owned 
land  totaling  470  acres  that  the  tribe  hopes  to  one  day  see  taken  into 
federal  trust. 

Tribal  authorities  say  the  request  is  likely  to  be  approved,  but  Skagit 
County  appears  ready  to  begin  a lengthy  appeals  process  if  the  transfer  is 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Allotment  policy  took  land 

The  14,000-acre  Swinomish  Reservation  was  created  in  1855,  when  the 
tribe  signed  the  historic  Point  Elliot  Treaty. 

By  the  late  1880s,  however,  the  tribe  began  losing  its  land  because  of  a 
federal  "allotment"  policy. 

The  policy  - put  in  place  by  Congress  through  the  Dawes  Act  of  1887  - 
called  for  American  Indians  to  be  "civilized"  by  the  government,  said  Bob 
Anderson,  director  of  the  University  of  Washington's  Native  American  Law 
Center  and  counsel  to  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  Clinton 
administration . 

Tribal  lands  were  allotted  to  tribal  members  after  the  Dawes  Act  passed, 
Anderson  said.  Tribal  members  received  either  80  or  160  acres  of 
reservation  land. 

Lands  not  allotted  to  tribal  members  were  then  declared  surplus  and  sold 
to  non-Indian  settlers,  he  said.  Tribal  members  who  had  been  allotted 
lands  were  often  forced  off  them  through  foreclosure  for  failing  to  pay 
taxes  or  by  corrupt  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials. 

By  the  time  Congress  ended  the  allotment  policy  in  1934,  Anderson  said 
the  nation's  tribes  had  lost  about  90  million  acres  of  land,  nearly  65 
percent  of  their  total  holdings. 

Of  the  Swinomish  Reservation's  14,000  acres,  about  half  were  "lost, 
stolen  and  swindled  away,"  Chairman  Brian  Cladoosby  said. 

Because  of  gaming  revenues  generated  at  the  tribe's  casino  near 
Anacortes,  the  Swinomish  began  buying  back  their  lost  lands  in  1999, 
Cladoosby  said.  To  date  the  tribe  has  regained  about  1,100  acres  of 
reservation  land. 

In  addition  to  buying  back  the  lands,  the  tribe  began  in  2002  asking  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  take  the  lands  into  federal  trust.  Doing  so 
grants  the  tribe  clear  sovereignty  over  the  lands  and  removes  the  property 
from  local  tax  rolls. 

"It's  typical  of  tribes  that  have  revenues  now,"  Anderson  said.  "It's 
not  usually  contentious  when  it  is  on  a reservation." 

Not  so  in  Skagit  County. 

A question  of  control 

In  2002,  Skagit  County  attempted  to  stop  one  such  request  from  the  tribe 
that  would  have  put  about  130  acres  of  tribal-owned  lands  into  the  federal 
trust . 

The  county  appealed  the  decision  to  approve  the  tribe's  application  to 
the  Department  of  Interior's  Board  of  Indian  Appeals,  the  administrative 
court  of  last  resort.  The  county  objects  to  a proposed  1,216-slip  marina 
the  Swinomish  Tribe  hopes  to  develop  on  the  site  at  a cost  of  $60  million, 
paid  for  with  tribal  and  private  funds.  The  federal  appeals  board  has  yet 
to  render  a decision  in  the  case. 

Now,  the  county  appears  poised  to  file  a similar  appeal  if  the  bureau 
grants  another  application  from  the  tribe,  one  that  would  put  40  acres  of 


forest  land  into  trust. 

At  the  direction  of  the  county  commissioners  late  last  month,  lawyers 
with  the  Seattle  firm  Preston  Gates  & Ellis  filed  a letter  with  the  BIA 
objecting  to  the  tribe's  application.  In  the  letter,  the  county  asserts 
that  the  tribe  intends  to  allow  a substantial  housing  development  near  the 
property  on  several  parcels  of  tribal  land. 

Commissioner  Ken  Dahlstedt  said  he's  concerned  about  the  tribe's  control 
of  the  property  because  the  land  was  "previously  proposed  as  a significant 
development . " 

"I  think  it's  been  pretty  consistent  that  the  county  has  opposed  the 
loss  of  agricultural  land,"  Dahlstedt  said,  adding  that  the  commissioners 
are  "trying  to  make  sure  we're  consistent  in  what  our  concerns  are." 

As  part  of  its  objection  to  the  tribe's  request,  the  county  included  a 
newspaper  article  from  1990.  The  article  outlined  the  now-defunct 
developer's  plans  to  build  hundreds  of  homes  on  the  site,  in  addition  to 
adding  two  golf  courses,  an  Olympic-size  swimming  pool  and  a polo  ground. 

Cladoosby  said  the  tribe  opposed  the  huge  development  at  the  time,  and 
bought  the  land  to  stop  it  from  being  built. 

"We  fought  that  (proposed  development)  for  many  years  to  make  sure  that 
it  didn't  become  a reality,"  Cladoosby  said. 

If  the  land  is  taken  into  trust,  the  county  will  have  no  authority  over 
its  use,  Dahlstedt  said. 

"Once  the  land  is  in  trust,  we  have  no  ability  to  hold  them  accountable, 
he  said. 

But  according  to  a 2002  ruling  in  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
county  already  has  no  control  over  the  land  in  question,  said  Marty  Loesch 
a lawyer  employed  by  the  tribe. 

Hearing  a dispute  between  Tulalip  tribal  member  Kim  Gobin  and  Snohomish 
County,  the  court  ruled  that  the  county  had  no  jurisdiction  over  lands 
within  the  reservation's  boundaries,  Loesch  said. 

According  to  the  opinion  issued  by  Dudge  Stephen  S.  Trott  on  behalf  of 
the  three-judge  panel,  "Congress  did  not  expressly  authorize  County 
jurisdiction  over  (tribal)  lands"  when  it  allotted  the  reservation  lands. 

"For  tribally  owned  fee  land  on  the  reservation,  the  tribe  has 
jurisdiction,"  Loesch  said. 

County  Commissioner  Don  Munks  said  the  county  will  likely  continue 
appealing  tribal  fee-to-trust  applications  until  a land-use  agreement  can 
be  reached  with  the  tribe.  Munks  said  he  hopes  the  two  groups  can  work  out 
one  similar  to  an  agreement  the  county  signed  with  the  Samish  Tribe 
earlier  this  year. 

"Other  than  what  they  say,  there's  nothing  in  writing  that  says  'This  is 
what  we're  supposed  to  do,'"  he  said.  "If  there  was  something  like  that 
there,  then  each  of  us  can  trust  each  other." 

County  may  sue 

If  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  does  move  to  grant  the  tribe's  property 
trust  status  and  the  county  chooses  to  appeal  the  decision,  its  unlikely 
the  county  would  succeed,  Anderson  said. 

The  Department  of  Interior's  administrative  court  almost  always  approves 
on-reservation  fee-to-trust  transfers,  he  said.  Those  it  does  reject  have 
only  been  thrown  out  for  procedural  reasons  - usually  failure  to  notify 
local  governments  - and  are  usually  reintroduced. 

"Federal  policies  support  tribal  governance  and  the  tribal  management  of 

resources,  and  land  acquisition  is  a big  part  of  that  effort,"  Anderson 

said.  "The  fact  is  that  tribes  have  gained  great  economic  clout  in  recent 
years  and  are  increasing  their  governmental  capacity  on  reservations." 

If  administrative  appeals  don't  work,  the  county  will  consider  suing  the 
tribe  in  federal  court.  County  Administrator  Gary  Rowe  said. 

"We've  given  them  notice  that  we  may  appeal  their  decisions  through  the 

courts,"  Rowe  said.  "So  far,  we've  only  appealed  them  through  the  BIA." 

Cladoosby  said  his  tribe  intends  to  continue  reconstructing  its 
reservation  in  the  hope  that  one  day  it  might  again  be  whole. 

Levi  Pulkkinen  can  be  reached  at  360-416-2138 
or  by  e-mail  at  levip@skagitvalleyherald.com 
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Tribes  fear  fishery  changes 
By  Christopher  Schwarzen 
Times  Snohomish  County  Bureau 
December  8,  2004 

Despite  federal  officials'  assurances,  Snohomish  County  Indian  tribes 
fear  proposed  rule  changes  for  designating  critical  chinook-salmon  habitat 
wouldn't  be  strong  enough  to  protect  the  endangered  species. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  last  week  proposed  rule  changes  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  critical  habitat  established  in  2000  for  Puget 
Sound  chinook  salmon  and  12  other  Northwest  salmon  and  steelhead  runs. 
Puget  Sound  chinook  salmon  were  listed  as  endangered  in  1999. 

The  federal  agency  said  it  was  responding  to  a lawsuit  forcing  it  to 
review  the  critical-habitat  areas  - mainly  areas  with  physical  or 
biological  features  essential  to  the  species'  survival  - and  consider  the 
economic  impacts  surrounding  those  areas.  The  fisheries  service  said 
designations  in  the  Northwest  cost  about  $223  million  annually. 

Overall,  the  new  rules  would  reduce  critical  habitat  in  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Idaho  by  using  more-specific  data  based  on  where  fish  have  been 
observed  as  opposed  to  where  biologists  presume  them  to  be. 

In  Snohomish  County,  watersheds  that  would  be  impacted  by  the  new  rules 
include  the  Snohomish,  Skykomish,  Snoqualmie  and  Stillaguamish  rivers, 
along  with  parts  of  the  Sauk,  Skagit,  Cascade  and  Suiattle  river  basins. 
Overall,  the  water  systems  include  more  than  8,000  miles  of  streams  in 
Snohomish,  Skagit  and  Whatcom  counties. 

Under  the  proposed  critical-habitat  rules,  any  federal  area  issuing  a 
permit  for  development  or  use  of  land  in  a critical  area  must  also  receive 
permission  from  the  fisheries  service.  Those  areas  no  longer  considered 
critical  still  must  be  protected  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  said 
Brian  Gorman,  a fisheries-service  spokesman. 

"We  don't  see  a reduction  in  the  consultation  requirements  [for 
development],"  said  Bob  Lohn,  a Northwest  regional  administrator  for  the 
fisheries  service,  during  last  week's  announcement.  "Our  basic  test  is: 

Are  there  listed  fish  being  affected?" 

Pat  Stevenson,  the  Stillaguamish  Tribe's  environmental  manager,  said  the 
Stillaguamish  River,  with  about  70  percent  of  its  watershed  contained 
within  designated  forestland,  would  still  be  safe  under  federal  forest 
rules.  Those  rules  dictate  that  timber  companies  leave  about  300  feet  of 
buffer  between  logging  areas  and  fish-bearing  streams. 

"But  those  protections  only  exist  as  long  as  the  forest  rules  aren't 
changed,"  Stevenson  said.  "We  understand  changes  to  the  Northwest  Forest 
Plan  may  be  coming." 

In  more-domestic  areas,  such  as  the  land  along  the  Snohomish  River,  the 
lack  of  critical  habitat  could  cause  more  problems  for  fish,  Stevenson 
said . 

"Theoretically,  if  Snohomish  County  has  a critical-area  ordinance 
requiring  a 150-foot  buffer  for  chinook,  it  eliminates  that  buffer  and 
allows  developers  to  build  closer  to  the  creek  than  they  currently  can," 
he  said. 

But  Mike  Pattison,  the  Snohomish  County  government-affairs  manager  for 
the  Master  Builders  Association  of  King  and  Snohomish  Counties,  isn't  sure 
the  new  federal  rules  would  replace  local  ordinances. 

"This  only  applies  to  federal  lands,"  he  said.  "I  don't  see  this 
affecting  Snohomish  County  to  any  great  degree." 

Pattison  believes  the  new  rules  might  make  salmon-protection  money  more 


readily  available  for  the  most  critical  areas  instead  of  spreading  it  out 
over  the  entire  course  of  a river. 

"I  think  this  potentially  benefits  salmon  restoration  in  the  kind  of 
areas  that  people  see  every  day/'  he  said.  "It  might  actually  help  more  in 
urban  areas." 

Tulalip  officials  say  they're  carefully  reviewing  the  documents  and  plan 
to  comment  on  whether  the  new  rules  might  harm  Chinook  in  the  Snohomish 
and  Stillaguamish  river  basin.  For  the  Tulalip  Tribes,  the  Snohomish  River 
includes  the  Skykomish  and  Snoqualmie  river  basins. 

"Chinook  spawning  populations  in  the  Snohomish  and  Stilly  systems 
represent  a significant  portion  of  the  Chinook  production  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region,"  said  Kurt  Nelson,  the  lead  fish  and  wildlife  biologist  for 
the  Tulalips.  "In  recent  years,  we've  been  able  to  open  up  areas  for 
restoration  that  have  been  blocked  in  the  past." 

Federal  data  contained  in  the  proposed  rules  indicate  the  Snohomish  and 
Skagit  county  river  systems  might  not  be  as  impacted  as  other  parts  of  the 
Puget  Sound  system.  Rivers  contained  in  the  two  counties  rank  among  the 
highest  in  terms  of  how  useful  the  water  systems  are  to  Chinook  production. 

"In  general,  there  isn't  much  difference  in  terms  of  the  depth  of 
coverage  of  the  proposed  rules,"  Gorman  said.  "The  real  teeth  [for 
species'  protection]  comes  from  the  Endangered  Species  Act  itself." 

The  federal  agency  will  begin  holding  public  hearings  and  collecting 
comments  on  the  rules  in  January,  Lohn  said  last  week.  The  rules  are 
expected  to  be  completed  by  Dune. 

Christopher  Schwarzen:  425-783-0577 

or  cschwarzen@seattletimes.com 
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What's  a salmon  stream  without  salmon? 

MARK  TRAHANT 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  COLUMNIST 
December  12,  2004 

What  is  a salmon  stream?  A simple  question. 

One  answer,  I suppose,  is  that  if  salmon  swim  or  spawn  in  that  stream, 
it's  a salmon  stream. 

But  the  question  is  not  easily  answered  because  it's  a test  about  our 
values.  What  do  we  as  a society  care  more  about,  salmon  or  property 
rights?  Will  we  favor  a wild  river  or  reshape  the  landscape  when  it  suits 
us? 

The  federal  government  is  proposing  a set  of  values  that  changes  the 
balance,  tilting  more  toward  electricity  and  enterprise  over  salmon  and 
wild  rivers. 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  has  determined  that 
the  eight  large  dams  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers  are  permanent.  A 
biological  opinion  said:  "It  is  clear  that  each  of  these  dams  already 
exists,  and  their  existence  is  beyond  the  present  discretion"  of  removal. 

In  other  words:  The  value  of  cheap  power  is  paramount,  but  we  can 
pretend  to  have  both  power  and  fish  with  fewer  consequences. 

It's  one  thing  to  rule  out  dam  removal  if  the  government  increases  its 
salmon-recovery  efforts  in  other  areas.  But  instead,  in  a second  action, 
the  government  proposed  reducing  the  areas  listed  for  specific  habitat 
protection . 

The  government  says  it  wants  to  focus  on  rivers  where  fish  now  thrive  - 
rather  than  on  tributaries  in  which  salmon  have  less  chance  of  survival. 


That  means  a redefinition  of  up  to  90  percent  of  the  Northwest  now 
considered  critical  habitat  because  the  economic  benefits  are  more 
important  than  the  prospect  of  fish. 

A smaller  habitat-protection  zone  should  make  it  easier  for  home 
builders,  timber  companies  and  farmers  to  triumph  over  fish.  Those 
industries  are  hailing  the  decision  as  practical,  a common-sense  approach 
to  development. 

To  be  fair:  The  government  (and  a lot  of  fish  advocates)  says  these  new 
proposals  are  not  much  of  a change.  A letter  by  government  officials  tells 
Northwest  residents  that  they  remain  committed  to  salmon  recovery.  They 
promise  to  use  better  technology,  such  as  improved  fish  ladders,  to  make 
it  all  work. 

"Every  citizen  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  a stake  in  this  work,"  says 
the  letter  by  four  federal  administrators,  Robert  Lohn  of  NOAA  Fisheries, 
William  Grisoli  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  William  McDonald  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Stephen  Wright  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration . 

"Salmon  are  a cultural  icon  and  provide  important  economic  benefits  to 
our  region.  The  federal  hydropower  system  provides  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  region's  electric  power  as  well  as  flood  control, 
irrigation,  navigation  and  recreation.  ...  If  we  are  to  be  successful,  we 
must  work  together  to  support  our  twin  goals  of  a healthy  environment  and 
a strong  economy." 

The  Biological  Opinion  and  Updated  Proposed  Action  documents  are  awfully 
complicated.  I am  not  sure  anyone  knows  with  precision  what  the  new  rules 
mean  or  how  these  rules  will  affect  fish  recovery. 

The  federal  government  spends  a lot  of  money  - about  $600  million  a 
year  - and  says  it  only  wants  to  be  more  effective  in  the  actual  recovery 
of  fish.  The  money  represents  a slight  increase.  NOAA  says  it's  only 
"setting  priorities"  for  fish  recovery. 

I hope  the  government  is  right.  But  I worry  about  this  rebalancing. 

When  I read  those  documents,  I get  the  sense  that  the  velocity  of  salmon 
recovery  has  been  officially  slowed. 

The  details  can  be  debated  - and  should  be  - but  there  seems  to  be 
little  in  resolution  about  the  basic  test  of  values.  We  all  want  salmon, 
but  at  what  cost?  What  do  we,  as  a region,  give  up? 

I hope  we  don't  lose  momentum,  because  there  has  been  progress  in  salmon 
recovery  over  the  past  couple  of  decades. 

We've  made  culverts  more  fish-friendly,  there  are  new  weirs  around  dams 
and  we  see  fish  spawning  even  in  urban  streams. 

What  is  a salmon  stream?  A new  answer  might  be  a stream  where  salmon 
once  swam  or  spawned.  Some  tributaries  could  end  up  as  "salmon"  in  name 
only. 

Consider  the  proposed  habitat-exclusion  list  in  the  Columbia  River 
system,  streams  such  as  the  Little  White  Salmon  River  or  Salmon  Creek.  In 
giving  up  these  streams,  is  this  a determination  that  salmon  recovery  is 
too  hard? 

It  won't  be  the  first  time  the  region  has  given  up  on  salmon.  Today  you 
can  pick  up  a travel  brochure  for  lackpot,  Nev.,  near  the  Idaho  state  line. 
Read  about  how  fun  it  will  be  to  visit  the  casino  and  later  take  time  off 
for  great  fishing. 

"With  the  Salmon  Falls  Creek  flowing  just  out  of  town,  fishing  is  just 
from  your  doorstep,"  says  a brochure.  "Rainbow,  brown  and  brook  trout  are 
found  in  most  streams  just  a few  miles  in  any  direction,  or  you  can  drive 
20  miles  to  the  north  and  catch  a record-size  walleye  from  the  Salmon 
Falls  Reservoir  in  Idaho." 

Flow  nice.  Salmon  streams  full  of  trout  and  walleye  (record  size,  too). 

The  one  thing  missing  is  salmon. 

We  should  start  printing  another  generation  of  brochures.  We  can  use 
them  to  tell  our  children  about  a salmon  creek  and  what  was  and  could  have 
been . 

Mark  Trahant  is  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

E-mail : marktrahant@seattlepi . com . 
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Historic  Nisqually  chief  exonerated 
By  Florangela  Davila 
Seattle  Times  reporter 
December  11,  2004 

TACOMA  - The  murder  defendant  had  been  dead  nearly  150  years.  But  that 
didn't  matter  to  the  judges,  the  defense  attorneys,  the  prosecutors, 
witnesses,  Indian  tribal  elders  and  the  rest  of  the  200  people  gathered 
yesterday  at  the  Washington  State  Historical  Museum. 

What  they  wanted  to  determine  was  whether  Leschi,  the  historic  chief  of 
the  Nisqually  Tribe,  had  a fair  trial  in  the  first  place.  Should  he  have 
been  convicted  for  killing  a Washington  Territorial  militia  soldier  - a 
conviction  that  resulted  in  his  hanging  at  age  50? 

In  a f irst-of-its-kind  judicial  review,  four  lawyers  and  11  witnesses 
defended  Leschi  and  urged  the  Historical  Court  of  Inquiry  and  Justice  to 
exonerate  the  Nisqually  leader.  Supporters  handed  out  medallions  that 
read:  "Free  Leschi's  spirit." 

And  that's  what  seven  judges  did. 

Leschi,  they  ruled,  should  not  have  been  tried  for  murder  because  the 
slaying  of  A.B.  Moses  had  occurred  during  a time  of  war.  The  court's 
finding  is  not  a legal  ruling,  but,  as  a historic  decision,  it  will  have 
historical  consequences,  said  Thurston  County  Superior  Court  Dudge  Daniel 
Berschauer.  "I  applaud  the  historical  consequences,"  he  said. 

Cynthia  Iyall,  a Leschi  supporter,  told  the  judges  that  the  exoneration 
would  add  a new  paragraph  to  a story,  a new  chapter  in  history  books,  a 
new  panel  in  museum  exhibits. 

Leschi,  a revered  leader  to  his  Nisqually  people,  is  a known  namesake 
throughout  the  state.  But  his  name  in  the  historical  record,  his 
supporters  said,  has  been  a source  of  sorrow  and  anger,  and  historians 
have  long  questioned  the  original  verdict.  With  the  exoneration,  it  is 
time  for  the  world  to  know  Leschi  means  "warrior,  leader,  hero,  innocent," 
said  Nisqually  tribal  chairman  Dorian  Sanchez. 

History  revisited 

TV  coverage:  The  historical  court's  proceedings  will  be  broadcast  on  TVW, 
the  state's  public-affairs  network,  at  7 tonight  and  at  8 Monday  night. 

Leschi  was  hanged  on  Feb.  19,  1858.  He  had  been  arrested  and  charged 
with  killing  Moses  during  an  ambush  at  Connell's  Prairie  in  Pierce  County. 
Earlier,  Leschi  had  been  appointed  tribal  chief  by  Gov.  Isaac  Stevens  for 
the  purposes  of  negotiating  a treaty. 

When  Leschi  balked  at  the  treaty's  proposed  Nisqually  reservation, 
hostilities  flared  between  Indian  tribes  and  Stevens. 

Stevens  secured  a volunteer  militia.  On  Oct.  31,  1855,  a militia  group 
was  ambushed  and  Moses  was  killed. 

Stevens  eventually  blamed  Leschi  for  the  killing  and  for  instigating  the 
subsequent  Puget  Sound  Indian  Wars. 

Yesterday's  tribunal  was  made  up  of  state  Supreme  Court  justices, 

Superior  Court  judges,  appellate  court  judges  and  a tribal  judge. 

The  court  was  convened  by  the  Legislature,  which  adopted  resolutions 
asking  for  the  review.  State  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Gerry  Alexander 
had  wanted  an  adversarial  process. 

To  that  end,  a pair  of  attorneys  from  the  Pierce  County  Prosecutor's 
Office  presented  the  government's  case. 

Alexander  said  the  court  was  not  bound  by  contemporary  rules  of  an 


appellate  court,  so  the  justices  did  what  the  defense  asked,  looking 
beyond  the  available  record  to  consider  subsequent  history. 

"They  found  it  the  right  way,"  said  one  man  as  he  walked  out  of  the 
makeshift  courtroom  in  the  museum's  auditorium. 

"Relief,"  said  Iyall,  who  cried  when  the  verdict  was  read. 

Carl  Hultman,  one  of  the  prosecutors,  said  it  was  an  opportunity  for 
history  to  be  heard. 

Florangela  Davila:  206-464-2916  or  fdavila@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Potential  for  wind  power  said  to  be  great  in  Plains  states 
By  the  Associated  Press 
December  7,  2004 

PIERRE,  S.D.  - A California  businessman  said  Monday  that  the  Dakotas  and 
Nebraska  could  become  highly  profitable  havens  for  the  largest  wind  farms 
in  the  nation  over  the  next  decade  or  two. 

Eric  Greenberg,  president  of  Innovative  Investments  LLC  of  San  Francisco, 
said  his  investment  holding  company  is  already  working  with  the  Lower 
Brule  Sioux  Tribe  to  build  a wind  farm  on  that  reservation  in  central 
South  Dakota. 

Fie  told  the  Legislature's  State  Tribal  Relations  Committee  that  South 
Dakota  and  other  Plains  states  have  huge  potential  for  development  of  wind 
farms  if  sufficient  transmission  lines  are  built  to  ship  the  electricity 
to  big-city  customers  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Missouri. 

Greenberg  said  one  of  the  first  chores  will  be  to  prod  the  Western  Area 
Power  Administration,  which  markets  electricity  from  Missouri  River  dams, 
to  accept  more  power  on  its  transmission  lines.  Fie  said  WAPA  has  unused 
reserve  capacity  of  40  percent. 

Greenberg  suggested  that  6,000  megawatts  of  electricity  could  be 
eventually  obtained  from  wind  in  South  Dakota.  Fie  said  much  larger 
transmission  lines  will  be  needed  if  the  wind  potential  in  South  Dakota 
alone  is  fully  tapped. 

The  world's  largest  wind  farm  of  300  megawatts  is  on  the  Washington- 
Oregon  border.  It  is  owned  by  FPL  Energy,  a Florida-based  firm  that  also 
operates  a 40-megawatt  wind  farm  near  Flighmore  that  has  27  turbines.  FPL 
Energy  also  has  wind  turbines  in  North  Dakota. 

Mike  landreau,  chairman  of  the  Lower  Brule  Tribe,  said  South  Dakota 
cannot  consume  all  of  the  additional  electricity  that  could  be  made  by 
using  the  wind.  Fie  said  the  state  should  help  persuade  WAPA  to  open  its 
lines  to  extra  electricity  produced  by  wind  farms. 

Greenberg  said  1,000  wind  turbines  eventually  could  be  erected  on  the 
Lower  Brule  Reservation.  The  tribe  would  get  5 percent  of  the  gross 
electric  revenues,  which  is  well  above  the  compensation  typically  provided 
by  the  power  industry,  he  said.  The  tribe  also  could  buy  electricity  from 
the  wind  farm  at  wholesale  rates  to  develop  an  ethanol  plant,  reduce 
irrigation  costs  and  give  an  economic  advantage  to  other  tribal  business 
endeavors,  Greenberg  said. 

"If  we  really  develop  that  to  its  future  potential,  they  could  be  a 
major  economic  power,"  he  said  of  the  tribe. 

"I  see  an  electron  superhighway  going  to  major  markets,"  he  said.  "This 
could  probably  be  the  largest  industry  in  the  state  in  10  to  20  years." 

Greenberg  said  he  has  strong  connections  to  Washington,  and  he  believes 
WAPA  can  be  convinced  to  provide  additional  transmission  capacity  for  wind 
farms . 


"If  anybody  is  going  to  deny  Native  Americans  the  right  to  earn  a living, 
the  racist  cries  will  be  so  loud  that  they're  going  to  have  political 
baggage,"  he  said  of  possible  detractors. 

State  Rep.  Dim  Putnam,  R-Armour,  noted  that  building  existing  large 
power  lines  in  South  Dakota  was  no  easy  chore. 

"What  a fight  that  was,"  he  said. 

Large  power  lines  are  not  only  expensive,  they  also  may  face  opposition 
from  landowners  and  environmentalists. 

Greenberg  said  transmission  lines  could  be  paid  for  by  the  federal 
government  and  the  state  could  chip  in,  too,  or  they  could  be  financed 
solely  by  the  private  sector. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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D.C.  Begay  wants  his  good  name  back 
By  Bill  Donovan 
Special  to  the  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK  - It's  been  more  than  two  years  since  Navajo  law  enforcement 
officials  conducted  a search  and  property  seizure  at  D.  C.  Begay's  ranch 
near  Shiprock. 

But  the  effects  of  that  day  continue  in  the  tribal  court  system  where 
Begay  has  filed  a civil  lawsuit  against  13  tribal  officials,  both  past  and 
present,  arguing  that  the  search  and  its  aftermath  have  created  massive 
problems  for  him  and  his  family. 

No  money  figures  are  mentioned  in  his  suit  but  Begay  seeks  the  return  of 
property  still  held  by  the  Navajo  government,  reimbursement  for  his 
attorney  fees  over  the  past  two  years,  and  payment  for  damages  that  he 
claims  the  government's  actions  have  caused  his  family. 

F.  D.  Moeller,  Begay's  attorney,  said  the  former  council  delegate  is 
getting  his  life  back  together.  But  the  stigma  of  the  search  and  the 
related  allegations  of  cattle  rustling  will  hang  over  Begay's  head  until 
he  gets  his  day  in  court,  Moeller  said. 

The  search  occurred  Nov.  25,  2002,  as  part  of  a state  investigation  into 
cattle  rustling  in  the  Shiprock  area.  Begay,  a well-known  figure  in  tribal 
politics,  was  accused  of  having  other  people's  cattle  re-branded  with  his 
brand.  Because  Begay's  ranch  was  on  Navajo  land,  Navajo  Nation  law 
enforcement  officials  handled  the  search. 

As  a result  of  the  search,  tribal  officials  confiscated  51  head  of 
cattle,  a large  amount  of  Begay's  property,  and  some  $3,000  in  cash. 

Moeller  said  it  was  obvious  that  law  enforcement  officials  wanted  to 
make  a point  since  they  kept  Begay  and  his  family  in  a small  room  while 
the  search  went  on  for  13  hours. 

There  was  no  reason,  Moeller  said,  for  the  search  to  take  13  hours. 

There  apparently  was  no  reason  for  the  search  at  all,  he  added,  since 
it's  been  two  years  now  and  no  charges  of  any  kind  have  been  filed  against 
Begay. 

Begay  went  to  court  and,  after  several  court  hearings  (including  one 
where  a judge  assessed  the  Navajo  Nation  a $1,000  fine  for  each  day  of 
non-compliance),  got  about  80  percent  of  his  property  back.  The  Navajo 
Nation  Supreme  Court  later  ruled  that  the  court  had  no  authority  to  fine 
the  Navajo  government. 

Names  as  defendants  in  Begay's  civil  suit  are  prosecutors  Vernon 
Roanhorse,  Ella  Wilson,  Genevieve  Woody,  Daryl  Dune  and  Doe  Watchman; 
police  officer  Harold  Moses;  former  Vice  President  Taylor  McKenzie;  former 
President  Kelsey  A.  Begay;  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.;  Tsosie  Lewis,  CEO  of 
Navajo  Agricultural  Products  Industry;  tribal  ranger  Leonard  Butler;  Ervin 


Trujillo,  director  of  the  Division  of  Natural  Resources;  and  Roger  Shirley, 
acting  chief  prosecutor  for  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Moeller  said  he  is  amending  the  complaint  on  the  judge's  order  to  spell 
out  the  reasons  why  each  of  these  persons  has  been  named  in  the  complaint. 

What  Begay  hopes  with  the  lawsuit,  Moeller  said,  is  to  get  his  political 
career  back. 

The  cattle  rustling  allegations  came  just  as  Begay  was  running  for  re- 
election  as  council  delegate.  He  lost  the  election.  He  lost  again  last 
month  when  he  ran  for  a chapter  post,  Moeller  said,  because  a cloud  of 
suspicion  still  hangs  over  his  head. 

"It's  all  political,"  Moeller  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Navajo  Times  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Evicted  at  Camp  Navajo 
By  CHRIS  MARKHAM 
Sun  Staff  Reporter 
December  10,  2004 

Perry  and  Betty  Toney  were  among  thousands  of  Native  Americans  who  came 
to  live  and  work  on  the  former  Navajo  Ordnance  Depot  during  World  War  II. 

He's  a former  Navajo  Code  Talker  who  returned  from  the  Pacific  and  went 
to  work  alongside  his  wife  as  an  ammunition  handler. 

The  couple  never  moved  away  from  the  former  Army  post,  but  now  they  have 
less  than  three  months  to  find  someplace  else  to  live. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  oversees  the  Wherry  housing 
development  at  Camp  Navajo,  has  given  59  tenants  notice  that  the  houses 
built  in  1952  for  Army  personnel  will  be  torn  down  this  spring. 

And  now  Perry,  83,  and  Betty,  82,  find  themselves  leaning  on  their 
children  to  help  them  find  a new  home. 

"We're  not  well,"  Betty  said. 

And  after  a lifetime  in  the  same  place,  they  really  don't  want  to  move. 

But  Army  and  National  Guard  officials  say  the  houses  no  longer  serve  a 
military  function  and  are  not  eligible  for  federal  funding  needed  to 
either  build  new  homes  or  refurbish  existing  ones. 

"Under  federal  regulation,  you  have  to  have  a specific  requirement  to 
get  funding,"  said  Larry  Flatua,  project  manager  with  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers . 

And  the  project  would  need  plenty  of  money.  For  example,  the  development 
would  have  to  removed  from  within  Camp  Navajo's  boundaries,  meaning 
boundary  lines  would  be  redrawn  and  a separate  entrance  to  the  Wherry 
housing  would  have  to  be  built.  That  would  require  a bridge  to  cross 
railroad  tracks  that  run  between  Interstate  40  and  the  neighborhood  that 
would  cost  about  $12  million 

Hope  Harrison  is  also  a Navajo  and  came  to  live  and  work  at  the  depot  in 
1946,  just  like  the  Toneys. 

"I  already  miss  this  place,"  Harrison  said. 

"It  was  the  safest  place." 

At  77,  Harrison  pays  $532  a month  for  the  two-bedroom  home  she  shares 
with  her  son  and  his  girlfriend.  Representatives  from  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  have  told  her  she's  eligible  for  up  to  $23,000  to  cover  either  a 
down  payment  to  buy  a house  or  to  cover  the  difference  in  rent  for  up  to  3 
1/2  years. 

"I  don't  want  to  move,  but  I guess  I have  to,"  she  said. 

Residents  will  receive  relocation  money  based  primarily  on  what  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  officials  determine  is  the  difference  between  rents  at 


the  Wherry  development  and  comparable  housing  in  Flagstaff. 

For  the  Toneys,  that  difference  boils  down  to  $586  per  month,  or  a total 
maximum  of  $23,856.  They  also  will  receive  extra  money  to  cover  utility 
costs  and  to  pay  for  professional  movers. 

Flelena  Bolmes,  Perry  and  Betty's  daughter,  has  been  handling  many  of  the 
details  for  her  parents.  She  knows  they  probably  won't  be  able  to  afford 
to  buy  a house  in  Flagstaff's  skyrocketing  home  market.  But  she  hopes  she 
can  help  them  settle  someplace  else. 

"I  think  Clarkdale  would  be  good,"  Bolmes  said.  "It  has  a large  Indian 
community  and  that's  what  my  father  wants." 

Her  father  served  four  years  in  the  South  Pacific  during  World  War  II  as 
a codetalker,  transmitting  radio  messages  to  other  military  units  in 
Navajo  so  Japanese  forces  could  not  understand.  He  went  to  work  at  the 
depot  as  an  ammunition  handler  when  he  returned. 

Her  mother,  Betty,  also  worked  as  an  ammunition  handler  at  the  depot. 

The  houses  were  first  built  in  1952  by  a private  contractor  who  leased 
the  homes  to  Army  personnel  stationed  at  the  depot.  The  Arizona  National 
Guard  took  over  the  depot  in  1988  after  the  depot  was  deemed  nonessential 
to  the  Army's  mission.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  handled  the  housing 
project  since  then. 

Arizona  National  Guard  officials  began  expressing  concerns  about  poor 
conditions  of  the  houses  two  years  ago,  prompting  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  begin  reconsidering  its  future. 

Rebuilding  or  refurbishing  the  neighborhood  would  have  cost  the  Army 
millions . 

"We  can't  justify  any  of  those  (costs)  because  there's  no  purpose  for 
the  Army  to  have  that  there,"  Flatua  said. 

National  Guard  officials  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  he  said. 

"If  I was  82  years  old,  I wouldn't  want  to  move  either,"  Flatua  said. 

"If  that  was  my  mom,  I'd  want  her  to  stay  there  too." 

Reporter  Chris  Markham  can  be  reached  at  556-2253 
or  cmarkham@azdailysun.com. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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Christmas  presents  arrive  for  Cheyenne  River  reservation 
By  Jomay  Steen,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
December  7,  2004 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - It's  Christmas  in  a truck. 

A semi-truck  filled  with  toys,  shoes,  clothing  and  more  is  scheduled  to 
arrive  today  to  help  American  Indian  families  celebrate  the  holidays  on 
the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservation. 

Joseph  Lafferty,  executive  director  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  said  the  gifts  will  be  distributed  at  its 
Christmas  party. 

"It's  the  highlight  of  our  year,"  Lafferty  said. 

The  organization's  Christmas  party  begins  at  5:30  p.m.  Wednesday  at  H.V. 
Johnston  Cultural  Center.  A meal  will  be  served  after  the  gift 
distribution . 

"This  is  the  shindig  of  the  holiday  season,"  Lafferty  said. 

Lafferty  worked  with  other  volunteers  to  unload  the  Glastonbury,  Conn.- 
truck  for  the  community  party.  Hawk  Wing,  a charitable  organization  in 
Connecticut,  collected  the  toys.  Lafferty  said  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  of 
CRST  would  hand  out  1,600  gifts  to  area  Lakota  children. 

"Applicants  will  receive  jackets,  clothes,  toiletries  and  shoes,  as  well 


as  a gift,"  Laffenty  said. 

Last  year,  Rochelle  Ripley  of  Hawk  Wing  contacted  Lafferty  to  use 
several  of  the  12  club  sites  to  distribute  the  children's  toys  and  other 
items  for  Christmas. 

In  Danuary,  Ripley  again  contacted  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club's  office  to 
ask  for  help  in  creating  a better  application  and  outreach  to  more 
families  in  need. 

The  Eagle  Butte  office  distributed  applications  to  its  12  clubs  from 
Cherry  Creek  to  Timber  Lake.  The  applications  were  successfully  completed 
and  returned  in  Dune  with  each  family's  information,  including  clothing 
size,  ages  and  genders  of  the  children. 

"It's  going  to  be  centrally  distributed  in  Eagle  Butte,"  Lafferty  said. 

Volunteers  from  service  clubs,  businesses  and  possibly  some  of  the 
churches  were  going  unload  the  items  from  the  trucks.  Lafferty  said  the 
distribution  of  presents  would  not  take  long  to  complete. 

Contact  Domay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Tim  Giago:The  Christmas  that  ended  their  dependence  on  alcohol 
Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Copyright  c.  2004  KNIGHT  RIDDER  TRIBUNE  NEW 
By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

December  8,  2004 

The  day  was  gray  and  overcast.  Light  snow  had  been  drifting  down  all 
morning  and  it  was  shaping  up  into  one  of  those  cold,  miserable  days  that 
make  South  Dakota  the  butt  of  so  many  jokes. 

As  I nursed  my  second  cup  of  coffee  that  morning,  through  the  foggy, 
steamed  up  window  of  Vesta's  Cafe',  I saw  the  old,  maroon  pickup  of  Enos 
Poor  Bear  driving  slowly  down  the  slushy  street.  A smile  came  to  my  face 
as  I thought  about  the  many  mornings  Enos  sat  with  me  at  this  very  table 
and  discussed  the  politics  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  over  a steaming 
cup  of  coffee.  Enos,  the  former  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  a 
respected  elder,  has  a wealth  of  knowledge  about  people  and  the  problems 
of  the  reservation,  past  and  present,  and  loved  to  share  his  thoughts. 

His  silver  gray  hair  was  always  neatly  combed  and  his  clothes  were 
always  pressed  and  clean.  "It  is  something  I learned  from  my  Momma  a long, 
long  time  ago.  When  I was  a little  shaver  growing  up  in  the  Eagle  Nest 
District  at  Wamblee,  like  most  reservation  families,  we  were  dirt  poor. 

But  Momma  always  told  us  that  no  matter  how  old  or  tattered  our  clothes 
got,  we  should  always  keep  then  neat  and  clean.  I've  always  honored  her 
wishes,"  Enos  would  say. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  youngsters  of  today  have  lost  the  ability  to  sit 
and  listen  to  the  stories  and  the  advice  of  the  tribal  elders.  The  one 
virtue  stressed  by  the  elders  is  patience  and  that  doesn't  seem  to  fit 
into  this  world  of  instant  gratification  and  high  technology. 

Poor  Bear  told  me  more  than  once  that  "before  our  ancestors  had  high- 
powered  rifles,  four-wheel  drive  vehicles  and  of  those  so-called  modern 
devices,  it  took  patience  to  hunt.  Success  in  the  hunt  meant  that  your 
family  would  have  meat  on  the  table  and,  of  course,  failure  meant  they 
would  go  hungry.  In  order  to  track  down  a deer  or  an  antelope  on  horseback 
with  only  a bow  and  arrow  for  a weapon  required  a lot  of  patience.  It 
seems  to  me  that  patience  is  vanishing  along  with  the  other  Lakota  virtues 
of  generosity,  wisdom,  courage  and  fortitude." 

As  I watched  the  lights  of  Christmas  blinking  in  the  store  windows 
across  the  street  my  thoughts  strayed  to  a friend  of  Enos  who  had  passed 


away  yesterday.  He  sat  with  me  at  this  very  table  a week  before  he  died 
and  talked  to  me  about  the  many  things  he  had  experienced  in  his  long  life 

Because  what  he  said  is  so  important  to  all  Indians,  I will  not  use  his 
name  here  but  I would  suggest  that  my  readers  think  of  a grandfather  or  of 
another  elder  they  loved  and  respected.  Perhaps  the  words  of  this 
wonderful  elder  will  take  on  a special  meaning  then. 

The  elderly  man's  faced  was  lined  with  many  years  of  toil  and  his 
fingers  were  brown  from  the  many  cigarettes  he  had  held.  He  made  a loud, 
slurping  noise  when  he  drank  his  hot  coffee  and  it  reminded  me  so  much  of 
my  own  father  who  knew  it  was  not  ill-mannered  to  sip  loudly  or  to  burp 
over  a well-cooked  meal  or  a great  cup  of  coffee  because  that  was  the 
Lakota  way  of  saying,  "Hey,  this  is  great." 

Speaking  softly  as  he  brushed  a shock  of  snow-white  hair  from  his 
weathered  forehead  he  said,  "There  are  those  young  Indians  who  call  God  a 
white  man's  God.  But  I think  there  is  one  God  for  everybody  no  matter 
their  color.  And  that  brings  me  to  Christmas." 

"To  me  Christmas  is  a holiday  that  cuts  across  all  boundaries.  It  is  a 
day  to  pause  and  to  reflect  on  the  past.  It  is  a day  to  share  with  your 
loved  ones.  It  is  a day  to  carry  on  the  traditions  that  have  always  been  a 
part  of  our  Sioux  heritage,  the  traditional  giving  of  gifts,"  the  old  man 
said  as  he  stared  into  his  coffee  cup. 

Like  the  Lakota  of  old,  he  used  his  hands  to  strengthen  every  word. 

"Many  years  ago  my  wife  and  me,  we  were  very  heavy  drinkers.  We  got  drunk 
often  and  neglected  our  children.  We  were  really  destroying  our  lives  and 
worse  yet,  we  were  ruining  the  future  for  our  little  ones.  Lakota  men  and 
women  drink  for  many  reasons  and  the  loss  of  self-esteem  is  probably  one 
of  the  biggest  reasons,"  he  said  with  a sigh. 

The  old  man  was  quiet  for  a long  time  as  if  trying  to  gather  his 
thoughts  and  talk  about  something  he  found  difficult  to  discuss.  "One 
night  - - - it  was  Christmas  Eve  - - - my  children  had  all  come  home  from 
the  Indian  boarding  school  for  the  holidays.  I had  been  drinking  all  week 
and  I was  pretty  sick.  My  wife  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen  still  drinking. 

I guess  I was  feeling  guilty  as  well  as  sick  because  I walked  to  the  room 
where  my  youngest  daughter  sleeps  to  tuck  her  in.  lust  as  I got  to  the 
door  I heard  her  talking.  No,  she  wasn't  talking.  She  was  praying.  She 
asked  Tunkasila  (Grandfather  God)  not  to  bring  her  a lot  of  fancy  presents 
for  Christmas.  All  she  wanted  was  for  God  to  make  Mom  and  Dad  stop 
drinking.  She  told  God  she  loved  us  very  much  and  to  please  save  us  for 
the  children's  sake." 

The  elderly  man  was  silent  for  a long  time  again.  When  he  spoke  he  said, 
"It  was  very  cold  that  night,  but  I walked  outside  and  stood  there 
shivering  and  looking  at  the  millions  of  stars  just  thinking  about  the 
things  my  little  girl  said.  I felt  the  tears  running  down  my  face  I then  I 
started  to  pray.  All  of  a sudden  the  sky  lit  up  like  it  was  daylight  and  I 
got  this  warm,  safe  feeling  all  over.  I think  I heard  this  voice  repeat 
the  words  of  my  daughter  "for  the  children's  sake"  but  I wasn't  afraid." 

A smile  came  to  his  lips  as  he  finished  what  it  was  he  wanted  to  tell  me 
"Momma  and  me,  we  quit  drinking  that  night.  We  never  touched  another  drop 
of  alcohol  since  that  day.  All  of  our  children  grew  up  and  never  got  into 
trouble.  Two  of  them  graduated  from  college  and  all  of  the  others  have 
good  jobs  and  are  responsible  Lakota  people." 

For  the  sake  of  the  children  he  had  found  peace  and  comfort  in  Tunkasila 
(Grandfather,  God)  that  cold,  Christmas  Eve  so  many  years  ago. 

(In  December  of  1984  I wrote  this  column  after  a conversation  with  an 
elderly  Lakota  man.  The  column  won  the  H.  L.  Mencken  Award  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  in  1985  and  the  Best  Local  Column  for  weekly  newspapers  from 
the  South  Dakota  Newspaper  Association  also  in  1985.  For  years  it  was  the 
Christmas  staple  in  the  Lakota  Times,  Indian  Country  Today  and  The  Lakota 
Journal.  I send  it  out  again  this  year  because  in  the  world  of  the 
American  Indian,  it  still  has  deep  meaning) 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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A Native  American  Christmas 
By  Looks  for  Buffalo  and  Sandie  Lee 
December  6,  2004 

European  Christmas  for  Native  Americans  actually  started  when  the 
Europeans  came  over  to  America.  They  taught  the  Indian  about  Christianity, 
gift-giving  , and  St.  Nicholas.  There  are  actually  two  religious  types  of 
Indian  people  in  existence.  One  of  these  is  the  Traditionalist,  usually 
full-blooded  Indians  that  grew  up  on  the  reservations . The  second  type  is 
the  Contemporary  Indian  that  grew  up  in  an  urban  area,  usually  of  mixed 
blood,  and  brought  up  with  Christian  philosophy. 

Traditionalists  are  raised  to  respect  the  Christian  Star  and  the  birth 
of  the  first  Indian  Spiritual  Leader.  He  was  a Star  Person  and  Avatar.  His 
name  was  Desus.  He  was  a Hebrew,  a Red  Man.  He  received  his  education  from 
the  wilderness.  Dohn  the  Baptist,  Moses,  and  other  excellent  teachers  that 
came  before  lesus  provided  an  educational  foundation  with  the  Holistic 
Method . 

Everyday  is  our  Christmas.  Every  meal  is  our  Christmas.  At  every  meal  we 
take  a little  portion  of  the  food  we  are  eating,  and  we  offer  it  to  the 
spirit  world  on  behalf  of  the  four  legged,  and  the  winged,  and  the  two 
legged.  We  pray  - not  the  way  most  Christians  pray  - but  we  thank  the 
Grandfathers,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Guardian  Angel. 

The  Indian  Culture  is  actually  grounded  in  the  traditions  of  a Roving 
Angel.  The  life-ways  of  Roving  Angels  are  actually  the  way  Indian  People 
live.  They  hold  out  their  hands  and  help  the  sick  and  the  needy.  They  feed 
and  clothe  the  poor.  We  have  high  respect  for  the  avatar  because  we 
believe  that  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive. 

We  are  taught  as  Traditional  children  that  we  have  abundance.  The  Creator 
has  given  us  everything:  the  water,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  earth  as  our 
flesh,  and  our  energy  force:  our  heart.  We  are  thankful  every  day.  We  pray 
early  in  the  morning,  before  sunrise,  the  morning  star,  and  the  evening 
star.  We  pray  for  our  relatives  who  are  in  the  universe  that  someday  they 
will  come.  We  also  pray  that  the  Great  Spirit's  son  will  live  again. 

To  the  Indian  People  Christmas  is  everyday  and  they  don't  believe  in 
taking  without  asking.  Herbs  are  prayed  over  before  being  gathered  by 
asking  the  plant  for  permission  to  take  some  cuttings.  An  offer  of  tobacco 
is  made  to  the  plant  in  gratitude.  We  do  not  pull  the  herb  out  by  its 
roots,  but  cut  the  plant  even  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that 
another  generation  will  be  born  its  place. 

It  is  really  important  that  these  ways  never  be  lost.  And  to  this  day  we 
feed  the  elders,  we  feed  the  family  on  Christmas  day,  we  honor  Saint 
Nicholas.  We  explain  to  the  little  children  that  to  receive  a gift  is  to 
enjoy  it,  and  when  the  enjoyment  is  gone,  they  are  pass  it  on  to  the 
another  child,  so  that  they,  too,  can  enjoy  it.  If  a child  gets  a doll, 
that  doll  will  change  hands  about  eight  times  in  a year,  from  one  child  to 
another. 

Everyday  is  Christmas  in  Indian  Country.  Daily  living  is  centered  around 
the  spirit  of  giving  and  walking  the  Red  Road.  Walking  the  Red  Road  means 
making  everything  you  do  a spiritual  act.  If  your  neighbor,  John  Running 
Deer,  needs  a potato  masher;  and  you  have  one  that  you  are  not  using,  you 
offer  him  yours  in  the  spirit  of  giving.  It  doesn't  matter  if  it  is 
Christmas  or  not. 

If  neighbors  or  strangers  stop  over  to  visit  at  your  house,  we  offer 
them  dinner.  We  bring  out  the  T-Bone  steak,  not  the  cabbage.  If  we  don't 
have  enough,  we  send  someone  in  the  family  out  to  get  some  more  and 
mention  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  to  our  guests.  The  more  one  gives, 
the  more  spiritual  we  become.  The  Christ  Consciousness,  the  same  spirit  of 
giving  that  is  present  at  Christmas,  is  present  everyday  in  Indian  Country. 


Looks  for  Buffalo  is  an  Oglala  Sioux  Spiritual  Leader,  the  full-blood 
Oglala  grandson  of  Chief  Red  Cloud  and  White  Cow  Killer,  and  a Cheyenne 
Oglala  Leader.  He  resides  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  SD;  Contact  him 
for  consulting  or  healings  at  (605)867-5762;  P.0.  Box  150,  Pine  Ridge,  SD 
57770.  -->  Copyright  c.  2004  First  Perspective,  www. firstperspective . ca 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Bridges  to  the  past  and  the  future 
December  7,  2004 

When  I drove  across  the  Four  Bears  Memorial  Bridge  near  New  Town,  N.D., 
during  the  Thanksgiving  holiday,  I looked  up  at  the  new  bridge  growing 
beside  it.  I hadn't  seen  it  for  several  months.  It  has  a monstrous  size 
and  height  that  dwarfs  the  current  narrow,  outdated  memorial  bridge  with 
its  broken  cement  and  bent  side  rails. 

Less  than  two  weeks  later,  I was  astonished  to  hear  of  the  Dec.  1 
collapse  of  part  of  the  bridge.  How  terrified  the  workers  must  have  been, 

I thought  - the  same  workers  I'd  seen  when  I was  driving,  and  who  had 
looked  like  ants  that  day  on  high  span  of  the  bridge. 

My  nephew  is  one  of  those  workers  but  wasn't  part  of  the  accident.  He 
feels  comfortable  working  on  the  bridge,  he  told  me.  The  workers  are 
attached  with  lines  so  they  are  secure  if  they  fall,  although  being 
attached  to  a bridge  tower  would  not  be  enough  to  make  me  feel  secure. 

The  new  4,200-foot  bridge  will  be  the  longest  in  the  state  and  cost 
about  $55  million.  Some  years  ago,  the  approval  of  the  bridge  project  sent 
up  a cheer  from  the  people  on  the  reservation. 

The  people  who  use  the  old  bridge  know  its  problems.  We  know  whose  car 
put  the  big  dent  in  one  of  the  side-rails,  and  we  can  remember  squeezing 
by  those  giant  semis  when  we  meet  them  in  mid-bridge  - especially  those 
carrying  huge,  round  bales  of  hay.  One  summer  when  I met  such  a semi,  a 
bale  fell  off  just  as  I passed  and  narrowly  missed  my  car.  I was  lucky: 
Other  people  have  had  bales  drop  on  their  cars. 

That  bridge  was  built  in  1934  and  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  Three 
Affiliated  Tribes.  It  connected  the  eastern  part  of  the  reservation  near 
the  town  of  Elbowoods,  N.D.,  to  the  western  part.  It  was  dismantled  in 
1953,  when  the  construction  of  Garrison  Dam  led  to  the  creation  of  Lake 
Sakakawea  and  the  planned  flooding  of  Elbowoods.  The  bridge  then  was  moved 
to  its  current  site. 

Today,  it's  an  old  bridge.  In  1934,  it  was  built  for  cars  such  as  the 
Ford  Model  A,  which  had  been  in  production  as  recently  as  three  years 
earlier.  And  it  was  built  for  horse-drawn  wagons,  of  course. 

That  bridge  was  a marker  in  our  history.  It  connected  our  reservation, 
which  once  totaled  13  million  acres  but  which,  over  the  course  of  the 
decades,  got  carved  down  to  our  current  half-million  acres  - a gross 
reduction  in  reservation  land. 

The  old  Four  Bears  Bridge  was  placed  near  Elbowoods  because  it  was  a 
good  spot  in  the  river  for  building  a bridge.  When  you  entered  Elbowoods, 
you  drove  through  old,  white,  50-  to  70-foot-tall  cottonwood  trees  that 
lined  the  road.  The  town  had  a hospital.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  offices, 
campus  of  buildings  for  boarding  and  day  school  for  Native  American 
children,  a couple  of  trading  posts  and  a few  other  buildings.  All  the 
buildings  had  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way  of  the  growing  lake,  just  like 
the  Four  Bears  Bridge. 

Elbowoods  was  the  place  that  evolved  from  the  old  Like-A-Fishhook 
village  where  the  three  tribes,  the  Arikara,  Mandan  and  Hidatsa,  once 


lived . 

The  Garrison  Dam  was  built  in  the  late  1940s.  It  flooded  155,000  acres 
of  good  land  where  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  grew  crops  of  corn  and 
other  farm  products.  I was  just  a child  when  the  water  started  to  creep  up 
the  banks  from  the  low  land.  I went  with  my  dad  and  uncles  to  the  edge  of 
the  water  to  watch  it  slowly  move  over  the  land.  I guess  the  folks  wanted 
one  last  look  at  the  ancient  home  of  the  Arikara,  Mandan  and  Hidatsa. 

I remember  we  had  a "sort  of"  winter  home  in  Elbowoods.  I say  that  and 
smile,  because  the  houses  were  log  cabins  built  near  the  river  and  below 
the  town.  It  sometimes  was  called  "dog  town"  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
residents  all  were  Native  people  and  we  were  in  a village-type  setting, 
but  I don't  remember  it  being  particularly  uncomfortable.  Then  again,  I 
guess  children  don't  usually  remember  the  hardships  of  the  parents. 

It  is  a shame  that  the  old  bridge  - a part  of  our  history  - will  be 
destroyed.  At  an  editorial  board  meeting  with  North  Dakota  Sen.  Kent 
Conrad  recently,  I asked  the  senator  if  thought  had  been  given  to  saving 
the  old  bridge  for  pedestrian  traffic.  He  said,  and  probably  reasonably, 
that  it  would  be  too  costly  to  fix  and  maintain  the  old  bridge. 

So  another  part  of  our  history  will  disappear  soon. 

The  stories  of  our  past  recede  as  more  and  more  new  chapters  get  written. 
Yet  those  brave  young  men  who  work  on  the  bridge  (I  don't  believe  there 
are  any  women  in  their  group)  will  remember  the  day  in  December  when  the 
pages  of  history  stopped  turning,  at  least  for  a short  time. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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Found  in  translation:  State's  money-hungry  - 

so  let's  just  grab  the  cash  while  we  can 

Cleaning  out  the  fall  notebook: 

The  news:  Pojoaque  Pueblo,  the  only  gaming  tribe  in  New  Mexico  that  has 
not  signed  a gambling  compact  with  the  state,  warned  Gov.  Bill  Richardson 
last  week  that  "exorbitant"  revenue-sharing  is  forcing  tribes  to  use  new 
Class  II  machines  that  allow  tribes  to  keep  all  the  proceeds. 

The  take:  Even  though  Cities  of  Gold  casino  has  no  plans  to  use  the 
machines,  I encourage  the  tribe  to  install  as  many  of  them  as  it  can  to 
see  how  much  money  they  can  generate. 

The  news:  Russell  Means,  65,  has  filed  a federal  lawsuit  seeking  to  stop 
the  swearing-in  Saturday  of  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder,  who  soundly  beat  him  for 
the  Oglala  Sioux  presidency.  Means  contends  that  Fire  Thunder,  a 58-year 
old  grandmother,  doesn't  live  within  the  legal  boundaries  of  the  Pine 
Ridge,  S.D.,  Indian  Reservation. 

The  take:  Is  this  the  same  sue-happy  Russell  Means  who  sometimes  lives 
in  New  Mexico  and  tried  to  run  for  New  Mexico  governor  in  2002?  Nuff  said. 

The  news:  The  Washington  Post  reports  that  Rep.  Robert  Ney,  an  Ohio 
Republican,  received  at  least  $33,000  in  political  contributions  from  the 
Tigua  Tribe  of  El  Paso  in  2002,  after  the  tribe  was  told  by  lack  Abramoff 
that  Ney  could  help  keep  the  Tigua  casino  open.  Ney,  according  to  the 
newspaper,  was  lead  House  sponsor  of  an  election  reform  bill,  and  the  plan 
was  to  slip  a casino  reopening  measure  into  it. 

The  take:  Of  course,  the  attempt  at  the  rider  was  rejected,  and  the 


tribe  lost  millions  of  dollars  in  the  fiasco.  Why  would  Ney  even  want  to 
help  this  tribe,  which  is  nowhere  near  his  state,  much  less  his  district? 
The  committees  he's  on  have  nothing  to  do  with  gaming.  Do  you  smell  a rat? 

The  news:  Forensic  analysis  of  a skull  fragment  found  in  the  historic 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  Va.,  shows  the  first  known  attempt  at  surgery, 
then  autopsy,  in  the  colonies,  probably  around  1610. 

The  take:  Experts  believe  the  patient  was  originally  injured  after  he 
was  clubbed  in  the  back  of  the  head  by  an  Indian,  which  shows  once  again 
another  contribution  to  modern-day  medicine  and  science  by  Native 
Americans . 

Eddie  Chuculate  (Creek/Cherokee)  is  a Tribune  copy  editor  who  writes  about 
American  Indian  issues.  His  column  appears  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  the  month.  Reach  him  at  823-3677  or  echuculate@abqtrib.com. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Hawaiians  call  law  too  broad 

Inouye  invites  Senate  testimony  on  dealing  with  sacred  objects 
By  Sally  Apgar 
sapgar@starbulletin . com 

Native  Hawaiians  testified  yesterday  that  the  1990  federal  law  designed 
to  help  them  reclaim  sacred  items  from  museums  is  flawed,  shows  favoritism 
and  needs  to  be  changed. 

"This  law  has  worked  for  native  American  and  native  Alaskan  tribes,  but 
it  has  not  worked  well  in  Hawaii,"  said  La'akea  Suganuma,  president  of  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Academy  of  Traditional  Arts. 

Suganuma  was  one  of  eight  people  who  recommended  changes  to  the  1990 
Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  yesterday  in  a 
hearing  in  Honolulu  before  U.S.  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye. 

Changes  to  definitions  in  the  law  are  critical  in  determining  who  will 
have  the  right  to  reclaim  and  control  burial  and  sacred  objects  now  held 
in  museums. 

Inouye  serves  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
until  the  new  session  begins  in  January.  Inouye  also  drafted  and 
introduced  NAGPRA.  He  held  the  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Inouye  invited  the  public  yesterday  to  submit  written  testimony  on  the 
issue  by  Ian.  4.  The  committee  will  use  the  testimony  in  making  suggested 
revisions . 

Several  people  who  testified  yesterday  said  the  law  works  for  American 
Indians  who  have  recognized  tribes  with  governing  bodies  that  are 
authorized  to  make  decisions  on  behalf  of  the  entire  tribe.  Tribal 
governments  can  make  decisions  about  how  sacred  or  funerary  objects  should 
be  treated  and  even  have  established  tribal  museums  to  house  treasures 
owned  by  the  community. 

But  to  date,  native  Hawaiians  have  no  such  governing  body,  nor  do  they 
have  a native  Hawaiian  museum. 

In  the  absence  of  tribes,  the  law's  authors  came  up  with  "native 
Hawaiian  organization,"  which  many  said  yesterday  is  too  broadly  defined 
and  does  not  give  proper  weight  to  families  in  the  context  of  Hawaiian 
culture  and  in  taking  care  of  ancestral  remains  and  items. 

"Hawaiian  burial  practices  have  always  been  based  on  the  family  and 
decided  by  the  family,"  said  Cy  Harris,  who  testified  that  the  law  needs 
to  be  rewritten  to  strengthen  the  role  of  families.  He  and  others  said 


that  under  NAGPRA,  families  need  to  get  recognition  as  a native  Hawaiian 
organization  before  making  a claim. 

Harris  said  the  "inadequacy"  of  NAGPRA  definitions  has  put  "decisions 
into  the  hands  of  Hawaiian  organizations  such  as  the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs  and  Hui  Malama  (I  Na  Kupuna  0 Hawaii  Nei,  a group  that  reburies 
human  remains  and  sacred  items)  instead  of  the  native  Hawaiian  families 
that  should  rightfully  decide  these  matters." 

NAGPRA  defines  "native  Hawaiian  organization"  as  "any  organization  which 
serves  and  represents  the  interests  of  native  Hawaiians;  has  a primary  and 
stated  purpose  the  provision  of  services  to  native  Hawaiians;  and  has 
expertise  in  native  Hawaiian  affairs." 

A representative  from  OHA  testified  that  state  law  gives  better  emphasis 
"on  the  individual  and  family  claimants,  rather  than  the  native  Hawaiian 
organization,  in  recognition  of"  the  importance  of  the  family  in  burial 
matters . 

Van  Horn  Diamond,  head  of  another  native  Hawaiian  family  group, 
testified  that  under  NAGPRA,  families,  nonprofit  organizations,  cultural 
groups  and  royal  societies  all  "get  lumped  together  as  native  Hawaiian 
organizations"  so  that  repatriations  "are  made  globally"  to  the 
organizations  as  a group  rather  than  to  the  claimant  who  has  the  closest 
tie,  which  is  often  a family. 

Edward  Halealoha  Ayau,  a spokesman  for  Hui  Malama,  testified  that  he  was 
formerly  a member  of  Inouye's  staff  and  helped  write  NAGPRA  and  the 
definition  of  "native  Hawaiian  organization." 

Ayau  said  at  the  time  of  NAGPRA' s drafting,  the  definition  was 
intentionally  made  broad  to  be  flexible  and  inclusive. 

"We  think  it  now  has  to  be  made  narrower,"  he  said. 

Ayau  recommended  that  the  law  should  be  amended  to  require  that  the 
leadership  of  any  native  Hawaiian  organization  be  composed  mostly  of 
native  Hawaiians. 

Current  law  does  not  make  any  ethnic  or  blood  specifications.  Some 
NAGPRA  staff  members  say  this  was  intended  so  that  no  anti-discrimination 
challenges  could  be  raised  to  slow  or  defeat  passage  of  the  bill. 

"It's  a complicated  legal  issue  that  requires  study,"  said  Inouye  of 
Ayau's  suggestion  and  others. 

Several  people  who  testified  slammed  Hui  Malama  for  getting  too  much 
power  and  control  over  items  and  their  fate. 

"This  group  has  arbitrarily  imposed  their  beliefs  on  everyone  else  while 
getting  paid  for  their  services,"  said  Suganuma,  a longtime  critic  of  Hui 
Malama . 

Ayau  said:  "We  haven't  acquired  anything.  It's  all  been  reburied."  He 
said  items  that  have  not  been  reburied  are  owned  jointly  by  several  groups 
and  are  on  loan  to  Bishop  Museum.  "This  isn't  about  power  or  authority; 
it's  about  kuleana  (responsibility)." 

Harris,  with  the  Kekumano  Ohana,  another  native  Hawaiian  family  group, 
said  "some  groups  push  their  protocols  and  burial  practices  with  total 
disregard  for  family  opinions  or  decision  capabilities,  have  their  own 
agenda  based  on  federal  grant  money." 

Hui  Malama,  founded  a year  before  the  passage  of  NAGPRA,  was  one  of  only 
two  organizations  identified  as  a native  Hawaiian  organization  in  the  bill 
when  it  passed. 

Suganuma  said  Hui  Malama  "was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
advantage  of  its  (NAGPRA' s)  provisions  and  has  dominated  NAGPRA-related 
activities  without  regard  for  the  wishes  and  beliefs  of  all  others, 
including  those  with  familial  ties,  which  is  contrary  to  our  traditions." 

Suganuma  said  under  Hui  Malama 's  favored  status,  "ownership  has  been 
transferred  to  a few,  who  can  do  whatever  they  want  to,  even  selling  it." 
Copyright  c.  2004  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
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Ottawa  ignored  claim  when  setting  quota,  say  lawyers 
December  7,  2004 

IQALUIT  - The  Nunavut  government  and  Nunavut  Tunngavik  say  Ottawa  failed 
to  consider  the  territory's  land  claims  agreement  when  it  handed  out 
shrimp  quotas  last  year. 

The  government  and  the  Inuit  land  claim  organization  are  challenging  the 
fisheries  minister's  allocation  of  shrimp  quotas  this  week  in  the  first- 
ever  hearing  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Canada  in  Iqaluit. 

Lawyers  told  the  court  the  federal  fisheries 
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Abenaki  pebonkas/winter  maker  moon 
Zuni  ik'ohbu  yachunne/turning  moon 
Mvskogee  rvfo-rakko/big  winter  moon 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  lournal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Big  Mountain,  Chiapas95-English , Frostys  Amerindian, 
NDNAIM  and  Tennessee  Indian  Affairs  Mailing  Lists;'  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


The  record  is  clear.  They  (the  federal  government)  take  our  resources 
and  we  are  always  left  waiting  for  the  money." 

Peter  MacDonald,  Former  Navajo  Tribal  Chairman 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _ + 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
| States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


[ Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


The  "winter  help"  section  will  be  run  this  week  and  next  week.  Now 


is  the  time  to  assist  those  in  need. 


The  Republican  hefalump  is  on  a rampage  to  force  drilling  in  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  As  you  can  read  in  the  Washington  Post  article 
in  this  issue,  "GOP  Gains  Boost  Chances  of  Alaska  Drilling  - Supporters  of 
Exploration  in  Wildlife  Refuge  Appear  to  Have  Majority  in  New  Senate",  the 
republican  congress  is  poised  to  try  to  ram  yet  another  vote  to  open  ANWR. 
If  they  succeed  you  can  be  sure  there  will  be  no  follow-up  reverse  the 
vote,  in  spite  of  repeated  failures  to  open  the  refuge  to  drilling  in  the 
past . 

You  will  hear  endless  promises  of  "no  damage"  and  "the  end  to  our 
nation's  energy  needs".  They  are  half-truths,  at  best  and  in  most  cases 
outright  bilge. 

Also  in  this  issue  you  will  read  the  Inuit  are  suing  the  US  for  damages 
already  inflicted  to  their  way  of  life  by  oil  interests.  If  you  don't 
care  about  the  lost  hunting,  lost  fish  and  lost  lives  brought  about  by  oil 
interests  in  the  arctic  maybe  you  will  care  about  the  financial  burden 
this  cavalier  damage  to  the  environment  will  bring  to  the  taxpayer  of  this 
country. 

The  arctic  has  been  damaged  and  drilling  in  ANWR  will  damage  it  further. 

Defenders  of  Wildlife  poses  these  known  facts: 

- More  than  90  percent  of  the  coastal  lands  west  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  have  already  been  opened  to  drilling,  with  many  documented 
negative  effects  on  wildlife  and  habitat. 

Despite  claims  by  the  big  oil  companies  that  they  can  drill  and  have 
drilled  responsibly  on  Alaska's  North  Slope,  spills  are  commonplace.  At 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  oilfield  , just  60  miles  west  of  the  refuge,  reportable 
spills  of  oil  products  and  hazardous  substances  happen  every  day  and  are 
compounded  by  the  noise  and  air  pollution  industrialization  brings. 

Shortly  after  drilling  started  in  this  area,  the  central  arctic  caribou 
herd  shifted  its  calving  grounds  away  from  development,  resulting  in  the 
use  of  lower  quality  habitats. 

- Drilling  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  could  be  particularly 
disastrous  for  wildlife  because  the  area  targeted  includes  some  of  the 
refuge's  most  critical  and  sensitive  habitat. 

Biologists  project  that  the  birthrate  of  the  Porcupine  caribou  may  fall 
by  40  percent  if  drilling  is  allowed.  They  also  believe  seismic 
exploration  could  disturb  denning  polar  bears  and  cause  them  to  abandon 
their  cubs  to  die.  Even  small  spills  would  be  disastrous  for  seals  and 
other  marine  mammals  found  along  the  refuge  coastline  because  oil  and 
chemicals  from  spills  tend  to  accumulate  within  the  air  holes  used  by 
these  animals.  And  disturbances  of  any  duration  could  have  population-wide 
impacts  on  snow  geese,  trumpeter  swans,  arctic  terns  and  the  other 
migratory  birds  that  visit  the  refuge  to  feed  and  breed. 

- If  oil  exploration  goes  forward,  we  will  not  see  a drop  of  oil  from  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  for  10  years. 

Developing  an  oil-producing  operation  is  a lengthy  and  expensive  process 
and  is  only  feasible  when  oil  prices  are  high.  The  OPEC  nations  control 
the  price  of  oil  and  would  quickly  cut  world  supply  to  offset  any  influx 
of  oil  from  new  sources.  There  is  no  guarantee  oil  from  the  refuge  would 
ever  reach  American  consumers  because  Alaska's  congressional  delegates  are 
strongly  pushing  to  resume  selling  Alaskan  oil  to  China,  Korea,  Japan  and 
other  foreign  countries,  a practice  that  was  halted  during  recent  oil 
company  mergers. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 


(*,*) 


wotanging@bellsouth . net 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 


ANNUAL  WINTER  APPEALS 

Thursday,  September  30,  I sent  out  a notice  to  several  individuals  and 
groups  that  have  supported  winter  needs.  I am  sharing  that  notice  with 
all  readers  and  asking  you  to  please  let  this  space  help  you  help  our 
Peoples . 

Greetings 

This  brief  email  is  being  sent  as  winter  nears. 

I distribute  a newsletter,  Wotanging  Ikchej  and  each  year 
before  winter  sets  in  through  the  first  of  January  I run 
names,  addresses  and  needs  of  our  elders  and  children  throughout 
Indian  Country.  I don't  draw  any  lines  such  as  rez/urban.  If 
there  is  a need,  it's  included. 

Send  the  contact  name,  address,  phone,  email,  website 
(or  as  much  as  you  can) 

Include  the  need  (clothing,  toys  for  kids,  food,  fuel  money...) 

If  there  is  a limited  run  (like  now  to  two  weeks  before  Christmas) 
include  that. 

Send  your  information  to:  gars@speakeasy.net 

Please  make  the  subject:  WINTER  HELP  (all  caps) 

Get  this  information  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Spread  the  word.  I will 
also  copy  whatever  I run  in  Wotanging  Ikche  to  some  of  the  Mailing 
Lists  I'm  on,  like  RezLife,  NDNAIM,  Rez_LIfe,  FrostysAmerlndian . . . 

Thanks, 

gary 


The  first  response  came  from  our  Mohawk  brother.  Frosty  Deere. 

It  is  an  important  need  to  those  Mohawk  who  call  Kahnawake  home. 

Date:  Thu,  30  Sep  2004  19:52:51  -0400 
From:  "Frosty"  <frosty@kahonwes . com> 

Sub j : Re:  Winter  Needs  Rez  & Urban 

http: //www. tewateiahsatakaritat . com/pool/ 

Maybe  you  could  include  the  above  address,  it  explains  everything. 

The  Kahnawake  Pool  Project 

What  happened  to  the  Current  pool? 

Its  old,  out  dated,  broken  and  cant  be  used  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

How  can  people  help? 

Well  you  can  either  buy  a raffle  ticket,  donate  money,  or  help  find 
people  to  donate  money  for  the  pool. 

How  can  I help  ? 

Well  their  are  number  of  ways,  one  is  just  send  a dollar  to  Indoor 
Pool  Project,  Box  821,  Kahnawake  Quebec  J0L-1B0. 

Take  a collection  where  you  work. 

Get  the  company  where  you  work  to  donate. 

Spread  the  word  to  as  many  people  you  know  that  can  afford  a dollar 
or  more. 


Contacts : 


Ronald  Deere  aka  Frosty 
E-mail  Address(es): 
f rosty@f rostys . qc . ca 
f rosty@kahonwes . com 


Mackenzie  Whyte 
E-mail  Address: 
mackenziew@mck. ca 

Lou  Ann  Stacey 
E-mail  Address: 
louanns@mck. ca 


Date:  Sunday,  October  10,  2004  04:16  pm 
From:  Lisa  <lisamarie59@hotmail . com> 

Mailing  List:  NDNAIM  <ndnaim@yahoogroups . com> 

Greetings  everyone. 

Happy  Fall  ! The  cooler  weather  is  setting  in.  Elections 
are  next  month,  get  out  an  vote.  We  still  need  to  believe  that  our 
votes  count.  Two  important  votes  next  month,  not  only  for  the  U.S. 
President  but  for  all  you  Pine  Ridge  tribal  members  your  presidential 
election.  "VOTE" 

TOY  DRIVE  : Leonard  wanted  us  to  kick  off  the  x-mas  toy  drive  for 
Oglala.  Grandmother  Roselyn  will  be  hosting  this  event  again  this 
year.  "NEW"  toys  will  be  accepted  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Clothing  items  that  are  always  needed  such  as  socks,  stocking  caps, 
gloves,  shoes  and  underware  (new)  will  be  given  to  the  Loneman 
School  Nurse  to  be  given  on  a "needed"  basis.  Roselyn  says  there 
are  many  children  who  come  to  school  in  the  middle  of  a South  Dakota 
winter  wearing  sandels.  So  the  school  nurse  will  be  able  to  handle 
these  items  better  as  needed.  Roselyn  will  also  accept  Wal-Mart  and 
K-mart  gift  cards.  These  will  help  with  specific  items  that  she  can 
purchase.  Everything  should  be  mailed  directly  to  Roselyn' s house. 

Roselyn  Dumping  Bull 
PO  Box  207 
Oglala,  SD  57764 
(605)  867-2231 

(Note:  FYI:  Grandmother  Roselyn' s will  be  celebrating  a birthday  in 
Nov.  I could  be  off  on  this  a day  but  I think  it  is  Nov  15,  and  she 
will  be  74. ) 


Date:  Tuesday,  October  12,  2004  01:25  pm 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Winter  Needs 

Greetings  Gary, 

Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children  (HYS)  is  working  on  a new  winter 
project  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  MT.  I will  send  you  the 
request  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  I pray  that  once  again  many  people  will 
send  help  to  all  the  places  with  children,  elders  and  families  in  need  of 
support . 

We  do  have  a Christmas  catalogue  which  is  ready  for  people  who  wish  to 
order  First  Nations  art  and  crafts  items.  These  items  make  very  nice  gifts 
for  Christmas.  They  are  authentic  First  Nations  artwork  and  items  like 
horsehair  hatbands  or  belts  can  also  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  ALL  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  used  to  help  the  elders  and 
children  in  need.  The  founder  of  HYS  is  Northern  Cheyenne  and  our  contacts 
on  the  reservation  are  Northern  Cheyenne  also. 

It  would  be  very  much  appreciated  if  you  could  regularly  enclose  the  url 
to  the  HYS  catalogue  in  your  newsletter. 


HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc rafts . html 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
Thank  you  for  your  message  and  continued  support. 


Update:  Wednesday,  December  08,  2004  8:50  AM 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  [thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr] 

Greetings, 

Please  visit  our  site  : Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children  (HYS)  and 
support  the  winter  project  in  support  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation 
in  MT. 

We  have  just  added  a number  of  new  items  on  our  Christmas  First  Nations 
Arts  & Crafts  Catalogue  and  will  be  happy  to  send  them  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  order  one  or  several  of  these  art  and  crafts  items,  whether  you 
live  in  the  USA  or  abroad. 

These  items  make  very  nice  gifts  for  Christmas.  The  First  Nations 
artwork  and  items  like  horsehair  hatbands  or  belts  can  also  be  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation.  ALL  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  are  used 
to  help  the  elders  and  children  in  need.  The  founder  of  HYS  is  Northern 
Cheyenne  and  our  contacts  on  the  reservation  are  Northern  Cheyenne  also. 

So  this  catalogue  enables  you  to  send  support  to  the  reservation,  to  help 
many  children  and  elders,  while  at  the  same  times  offering  very  nice  gifts 
for  the  upcoming  holidays...  which  are  only  in  a few  days. 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/fncrafts . html 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 

Please  feel  free  to  share  this  post  and  these  links  with  your  family, 
friends  and  contacts. 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  might  provide  with  this  project. 
Respectfully, 

Brigitte 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ stopabuse . html 
Adult  Children  of  Child  Abuse 

http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/ adult_children_of_child_abuse/ 

HYS  Arts  and  crafts  catalogue 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ fnc raft s . html 


Posted  to  Oyate  Underground. 

http://www.oyateunderground.com 
oyateunderground@yahoogroups . com 

Many  people  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  are  living  under 
very  difficult  conditions.  Some  are  in  dire  need  of  our  help  to  make 
the  long  and  cold  South  Dakota  winter  more  bearable.  The  Holidays 
are  a time  of  warm  feelings  and  warm  clothes.  Everyone  deserves 
to  share  the  same  joy,  feeling  of  friendship,  security,  and  comfort! 


On  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  the  average  household  income  is 


under  $10,000  a year.  In  most  cases  extended  family  members 
live  together  in  homes  that  are  poorly  built  and  drafty.  The  winds 
that  whip  across  the  plains  are  something  we  may  not  have  to 
worry  about  for  our  own  children. 

Winter  on  Pine  Ridge  Coat  Drive  for  American  Indian  children 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  South  Dakota 

Those  of  us  who  have  so  much  can  so  easily  make  a difference 
in  a child's  life.  Please  buy  a winter  coat  for  one  or  several 
children!  Knowing  you  will  keep  a little  one  warm  throughout 
the  winter  will  make  you  feel  warm  inside! 

Would  you  like  to  help? 

To  visit  and/or  join  this  group  on  the  web,  go  to: 
http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/winter in pineridge/ 

For  more  information  on  how  to  help,  please  contact 
E-mail : winterinpineridge@yahoogroups . com 
Phone:  877-256-9720 
Please  spread  the  word! 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 

(*,*) 

wotanging@bellsouth . net 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A. 

===w=w=== 

http : //www . nanews . org 

News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Indian  Policy  comes  under  Fire 

- Editorial:  Stop  delaying 
Native  Voting  Rights  Case 

- Opinion: 

A Welcome  departure  from  Interior 

- Generating  Station 
allowed  to  continue  Studies 

- Tribe  protests  BLM  decision 
on  Cortez  Gold  Mine 

- Agreement  meant  to 

help  Preserve  Tribal  Culture 

- Tribal  Reps  get  down  to  Business 

- Ex-tribe  Chair:  Keep  Water 

- Western  Shoshone  Nation 
face  Injustice 

- Tulalips  to  end  Leases 
on  Beachfront  Homes 

- Tribes,  State 

sign  Bison  Range  Deal 

- Tribal  College 

to  add  three  more  Online  Courses 

- UNM  to  offer 

Native  American  Studies  Degree 

- Navajo  Concepts 

in  Architecture  Lessons 

- Yakamas  will  run 
Klickitat  Hatchery 

- Aircraft  Industry 
to  Navajo  Nation 

- Students  create 
Navajo  Word  Processor 

- DODI  RAVE: 

Research  rife  with  Stereotypes 


- GOP  gains  boost  chances 
of  Alaska  Drilling 

- Native-based  Shelter 
for  all  Battered  Women 

- Road  and  Bridge  building 
in  Montes  denounced 

- Manitoba  Metis  group 
launches  Hunting  Rights  PR 

- Dudge  orders  compensation 
for  Samson  Cree 

- Inuits  to  file  Human  Rights  claim 
against  U.S. 

- Editorial: 

Whose  ^Jurisdiction  Is  It  Anyway? 

- Natives  must  take 

their  'Rightful  Place...1 

- Aboriginal  leaders  push 
for  Devolution  Progress 

- Only  Six  years  for  slaying 

- Kayenta  Prosecutor's  Office  burns 

- Navajo  Nation  deaths 
puzzle  Investigators 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Sentencing  Circle 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire:  Santa  Claus 
and  Navajo  Yei-Be-Che's 

- Rustywire  Poem: 

Christmas  Presents  under  the  Tree 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Release:  The  Sixth  World 

- Tsiyugunsini  Memoriam 


RE:  Indian  Policy  comes  under  Fire 


Date:  Sun,  19  Dec  2004  17:21:53  -0700 
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One  Nation  will  not  rest  until  Tribal  Sovereignty 
is  smoldering  at  their  feet.] 

Indian  policy  comes  under  fire 
By  Lornet  Turnbull 
Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 
December  19,  2004 

Two  national  organizations  - including  a locally  based  group  that  emerged 
15  years  ago  in  a shellfish  dispute  with  Western  Washington  tribes  - have 
joined  forces  to  push  for  reform  of  what  they  call  the  nation's  flawed  and 
fractured  policy  on  Native  people. 

Redmond-based  United  Property  Owners  has  merged  with  One  Nation  of 
Oklahoma,  which  includes  oil  producers  and  farm  interests,  and  in  its  two 
years  has  aggressively  challenged  American  Indian  sovereignty. 

The  merger,  effective  Han.  1,  will  form  a megagroup  called  One  Nation 
United,  with  300,000  members  in  50  states. 

The  combined  group  has  taken  aim  at  federal  Indian  policies,  including 
tax  allowances,  which  they  say  erode  state  and  local  tax  bases  and 
undermine  free  enterprise.  They  contend  that  a century  and  a half  after 
many  Indian  treaties  were  negotiated,  they  are  in  need  of  review. 

"We  know  that  we've  got  truth,  justice  and  the  American  way  on  our  side 
and  that  ultimately  reforms  will  happen,"  said  Barbara  Lindsay,  executive 
director  of  United  Property  Owners  and  national  director  of  the  combined 
group . 

Tribal  leaders  across  Washington  say  organizations  such  as  Lindsay's  are 
emerging  just  as  wealth  from  gaming  and  other  businesses  is,  for  the  first 
time,  giving  some  of  the  nation's  poorest  citizens  a shot  at  economic 
independence. 

"These  groups  are  trying  to  get  more  organized  to  counter  the  fact  that 
tribes  have  become  more  organized  - and  they  see  themselves  losing  this 
battle,"  said  W.  Ron  Allen,  chairman  of  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribal 
Council  in  Sequim. 

"We  are  making  progress,  and  people  like  these  want  to  undermine  us. 
They'll  say  that  is  not  their  intent,  but  if  their  agenda  is  accepted  as 
political  policy,  we  would  set  back  the  conditions  of  Indian  Country  by 
decades . " 

Robert  Anderson,  a University  of  Washington  assistant  law  professor  and 
director  of  the  Native  American  Law  Center,  sees  such  groups  as  a national 
disruption . 

"They  are  way  out  there  on  the  lunatic  fringe  . . . either  racists  or  just 
so  tied  up  with  their  hatred  for  the  federal  government  and  recognition  of 
Indian  rights  that  they  foment  unnecessary  litigation,"  Anderson  said. 

"They  ignore  the  fact  that  tribes  have  legitimate  roles  in  governing 
themselves  in  their  own  territory.  What  they  are  doing  is  really  harmful 
to  what  happens  in  most  of  Indian  Country  - where  tribes  and  non-Indians 
are  trying  to  work  together  for  the  betterment  of  those  communities." 

Lindsay,  who  defends  her  organization  as  neither  racist  nor  anti-Indian, 
said,  "We  need  to  find  a resolution  to  some  very  complex  problems, 
including  the  impact  of  federal  Indian  policy  on  nontribal  property  owners 
and  businesses.  All  we're  asking  for  is  balance  and  fairness  and  common 
sense  to  be  injected." 

A lobbying  force 

With  trade  members  that  include  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  and  Oklahoma 


Petroleum  Marketers,  One  Nation  has  been  a lobbying  force  in  that  state, 
which  has  one  of  the  nation's  highest  concentrations  of  tribally  owned 
casinos . 

In  Washington,  United  Property  Owners  was  formed  by  a group  of  mostly 
beachfront  landowners  in  a legal  dispute  with  Puget  Sound-area  tribes 
claiming  their  treaty  rights  to  take  shellfish  from  public  and  private 
beaches.  U.S.  District  Dudge  Edward  Rafeedie  imposed  some  restrictions  on 
access  but  sided  with  the  tribes. 

Among  the  items  on  the  merged  group's  agenda: 

* Protecting  private-property  rights  - primarily  of  nontribal  residents 
who  live  on  or  adjacent  to  Indian  reservations  and  are  subject  to 
regulation  by  tribes. 

* Lessening  sovereign  immunity,  which  protects  tribes  from  lawsuits. 

* Ending  the  tribes'  exemption  from  federal  campaign-contribution  limits. 

* Changing  the  process  that  allows  the  transfer  of  property  from  local 
and  state  tax  rolls  into  federal  trust  exclusively  for  Indian  use. 

* Equalizing  sales-  and  excise-tax  policies  for  tribal  and  nontribal 
businesses . 

* Overturning  the  policy  under  which  tribes  are  allowed  regulatory 
authority  over  water,  air  quality,  pesticide  and  Superfund  cleanup  on  land 
on  or  near  reservations . 

"Tribes  already  have  such  a distinct  advantage  in  so  many  other  ways 
because  they  are  not  subject  to  so  many  of  the  other  regulatory  burdens 
that  other  business  have  to  bear,"  Lindsay  said. 

"Our  peace  treaties" 

The  sovereignty  of  tribes,  which  puts  them  on  a par  with  states  and 
foreign  nations,  is  established  in  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Sovereignty 
affords  certain  benefits  and  advantages.  Tribes  don't  pay  some  state  taxes 
that  non-Indians  living  on  or  off  reservations  do.  However,  tribes  finance 
much  of  their  own  infrastructure,  including  building  and  maintaining  roads 
within  reservations,  and  they  pay  for  tribal  police  and  fire  services, 
housing,  health  clinics  and  other  public  services. 

Tribal  members  aren't  required  to  pay  sales  taxes  on  items  purchased  on 
the  reservation,  whether  from  a car  dealership  or  a Wal-Mart  store. 

Lindsay  thinks  many  aspects  of  U.S.  policies  on  Indians  hurt  all 
taxpayers.  A key  concern  for  her  group  is  a 1934  act  that  allows  land  to 
be  transferred  from  fee  status,  where  it's  subject  to  state  and  local 
taxes,  to  trust  status,  where  it's  exempt. 

Some  tribes,  with  money  from  tax-exempt  casino  profits,  are  buying 
property,  and  "as  more  and  more  lands  move  off  local  tax  rolls,  everyone 
else's  taxes  have  to  be  raised,"  Lindsay  said.  "We're  concerned  over  the 
loss  to  state  and  county  governments  of  more  and  more  property-tax 
dollars . " 

Matt  Mattson,  Snoqualmie  Tribe  administrator,  said  Lindsay  tries  to 
"paint  tribes  as  special-interest  groups  who  receive  certain  exemptions 
that  are  somehow  unfair. 

"The  fact  is,  the  U.S.  government  made  deals  with  tribes  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  If  the  government  doesn't  like  these  deals,  then  give  the  land 
back.  These  were  our  peace  treaties." 

Competition  vs.  obligation 

Mike  Chandler,  a non-Indian  who  owns  two  gas  stations  in  Toppenish, 
Yakima  County,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Yakama  Reservation,  is  torn 
between  what  he  sees  as  unfair  tribal  competition  vs.  the  nation's 
obligation  to  the  Indian  people. 

He  gets  many  tribal  customers  at  his  two  Conoco  stations,  located  within 
blocks  of  a tribally  owned  station.  And  he  said  his  business,  in  his 
family  for  three  generations,  is  at  a pricing  disadvantage. 

While  non-Indian  station  owners  are  taxed  28  cents  a gallon  on  their 
purchases  of  gasoline  and  diesel,  a federal  agreement  reduces  that  rate 
for  stations  owned  by  the  Yakama  Tribe  and  its  members  by  70  percent  (to  8 
4 cents)  per  gallon  for  gasoline  and  eliminates  the  tax  entirely  on  diesel 
according  to  the  Washington  Department  of  Licensing. 


As  a result.  Chandler  said,  the  tribe  can  undersell  all  its  competitors 
- even  retailers  such  as  Costco  that  use  low-priced  gasoline  as  a way  to 
lure  customers.  If  he's  lucky,  he  said,  he  can  come  within  5 cents,  on 
average,  of  the  tribe's  price. 

"When  I go  by  the  tribally  owned  station,  there'll  be  16,  20  cars  at  the 
pumps,  while  here  we  have  three,  maybe.  Who  doesn't  want  less-expensive 
gas? 

"It  kills  volumes.  And  when  we  try  to  get  close  to  them,  there's  no 
profit . " 

The  gas-tax  arrangement  with  the  Yakamas  is  different  from  the  one 
Washington  state  has  with  13  other  tribes,  which  are  reimbursed  monthly 
the  amount  of  taxes  tribally  owned  stations  pay  when  they  buy  gasoline 
from  wholesalers.  The  amount  of  the  refund  is  based  on  a formula  that 
considers  the  number  of  enrolled  tribal  members  living  on  or  adjacent  to 
reservations . 

The  arrangement  removes  any  advantage  the  tribes  might  have  at  the  pumps, 
because  the  reimbursement  goes  to  the  tribe,  not  the  individual  stations. 

Through  November,  gasoline  and  diesel  reimbursements  to  the  tribes  this 
year  totaled  $2.2  million. 

Allen,  the  Damestown  S'Klallam  leader,  points  out  that  for  every  Indian- 
owned  business  that  gets  a pass  on  gas  and  sales  taxes,  there  are  nine 
others  off  the  reservations  that  do  not. 

"The  fact  is  when  it  comes  to  things  like  sales  taxes,  no  government  has 
the  authority  to  tax  another  government,"  he  said. 

Allen  believes  the  debate  comes  down  to  a question  of  economic  self- 
reliance  for  Native  people. 

"The  ability  of  tribes  to  become  more  self-reliant  based  on  business 
opportunity  has  emerged  in  the  last  10  years,"  he  said.  "If  you  look  at 
the  socioeconomic  conditions  of  Indian  people,  we've  always  been  at  the 
very  bottom  of  every  measurement. 

"Now,  we  are  addressing  generations  of  need  in  our  communities, 
providing  housing  opportunities,  jobs,  health  care,  education  for  our 
people.  And  they  want  to  take  those  opportunities  away." 

Lornet  Turnbull:  206-464-2420  or  lturnbull@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Redraw  districts  in  Indian  country 
Argus  Leader  Editorial  Board 
editor@argusleader.com 
December  16,  2004 

Native  Americans  seeking  fair  legislative  representation  have  asked  the 
judge  in  their  suit  to  draw  new  districts  herself  - and  then  to  order  new 
elections  for  next  November,  a year  earlier  than  normal. 

"The  plaintiffs  have  waited  long  enough  for  fair  representation," 
lawyers  wrote  to  U.S.  District  Dudge  Karen  Schreier. 

There's  a good  deal  of  sense  behind  that,  regardless  of  the  turmoil  it 
might  create. 

At  issue  is  the  2001  redistricting  plan,  approved  by  state  legislators 
based  on  the  2000  Census.  Native  Americans  complained  that  legislators 
drew  districts  in  the  south-central  part  of  the  state  to  create  a large 
Native  American  majority  in  District  27  - which  includes  the  Rosebud  and 
part  of  the  Pine  Ridge  reservations. 

But  other  neighboring  districts  had  much  smaller  numbers  of  Native 
Americans . 


The  plaintiffs  argued  that  the  impact  was  to  reduce  Native  American 
opportunities  to  elect  legislators  in  those  districts. 

Schreier  agreed  in  strong  terms  - before  the  Nov.  2 election  - and 
ordered  a remedy. 

But  since  then  the  state  has  hemmed  and  hawed,  asking  for  time,  asking 
for  guidance,  asking  whether  legislators  even  could  redraw  the  boundaries, 
under  the  state  Constitution. 

Now  we  have  the  Native  American  solution.  Have  Schreier  draw  the 
boundaries,  hold  an  election  next  November  - with  winners  to  serve  until 
the  next  regular  election,  in  November  2006. 

The  proposals  is  based  on  a solid  premise  - Native  Americans  have  waited 
long  enough. 

It's  a good  idea  that  will  help  Native  Americans  and  take  the  state  off 
the  hook. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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A Welcome  Departure  From  Interior 
December  20,  2004 

I.  Steven  Griles  joined  the  Bush  administration  as  deputy  interior 
secretary  convinced  that  the  nation's  land  use  policies  had  swung  too  far 
in  favor  of  conservationists  at  the  expense  of  commercial  interests, 
especially  the  oil  and  mining  industries.  In  this  he  was  no  different  from 
any  of  the  other  lobbyists  and  think-tank  conservatives  President  Bush  and 
Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  picked  to  fill  the  administration's  key 
environmental  posts. 

Mr.  Griles,  who  in  private  life  represented  oil  and  mining  companies, 
pushed  the  pendulum  the  other  way  - pushed  it  so  far,  in  fact,  that  any 
semblance  of  balance  between  conservation  and  commerce  disappeared.  The 
environmental  community  is  not  unhappy  to  see  him  leave  as  part  of  the 
second-term  administration  shuffle.  Neither  are  we. 

During  Mr.  Griles 's  tenure,  the  department  approved  more  than  6,000 
permits  to  drill  for  oil  and  gas  on  Western  public  lands  in  fiscal  2004,  a 
one-year  record,  far  outstripping  the  industry's  capacity  to  actually  sink 
wells.  He  presided  over  the  infamous  agreement  between  Gale  Norton,  the 
interior  secretary,  and  the  State  of  Utah  that  opened  millions  of  acres 
designated  as  potential  wilderness  to  commercial  exploitation.  And  he  was 
instrumental  in  rolling  back  regulations  aimed  at  minimizing  environmental 
damage  from  mining  operations. 

Interior's  inspector  general  spent  18  months  investigating  allegations 
that  Mr.  Griles  did  business  with  industries  he  once  represented.  No 
violations  of  conflict-of-interest  laws  were  found. 

Yet  Mr.  Griles  did  not  need  personal  contacts  to  carry  out  industry's 
wishes,  so  faithfully  did  he  mirror  them.  He  saw  himself  as  chief 
operating  officer,  the  man  who  got  things  done.  As  one  admirer  put  it,  Mr. 

Griles  "kept  the  trains  running  at  the  Interior  Department."  And  so  he  did, 
even  though  they  nearly  always  ran  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Generating  station  allowed  to  continue  studies  toward  avoiding,  limiting 
closure 

LAUGHLIN  - The  California  Public  Utilities  Commission  authorized 
Southern  California  Edison  Thursday  to  continue  studies  and  expenditures 
that  may  allow  the  Mohave  Generating  Station  to  remain  open  after  2005. 

The  decision  will  allow  the  company,  the  operator  and  part-owner  of  the 
plant,  to  continue  working  on  coal,  water  and  environmental  issues. 

The  commission  has  also  required  a study  of  renewable  energy  and  other 
alternatives  that  could  complement  or  replace  the  plant  and  provide 
economic  benefits  for  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  Navajo  Nation. 

"Until  we  know  the  water  and  coal  supply  cost  issues  are  resolved,  we 
can't  determine  whether  Mohave  is  in  the  best  interest  of  California 
rate  payers,"  said  commission  spokeswoman  Terrie  Prosper. 

In  a press  release.  Southern  California  Edison  agreed,  stating  that 
determining  whether  keeping  the  plant  open  will  benefit  the  company's 
4.6  million  customers  will  be  impossible  until  the  critical  issues  are 
resolved . 

"The  CPUC's  order  strikes  a basically  sound,  balanced  approach  to  the 
difficult  and  complex  situation  facing  Mohave,"  the  release  states. 

After  concerns  about  water  and  coal  supplies  are  resolved,  the 
commission  will  review  the  costs  and  make  a final  determination  about 
the  future  of  the  plant,  the  commission  said  in  a press  release. 

The  1, 580-megawatt  power  plant  is  scheduled  to  close  at  least 
temporarily  at  the  end  of  next  year.  Under  the  terms  of  a 1999  consent 
decree,  pollution  control  equipment  must  be  installed  for  the  plant  to 
remain  open  after  that  time.  The  equipment  will  cost  more  than  $1 
billion,  the  company  estimates. 

The  company  has  been  authorized  to  do  everything  possible  to  shorten  the 
time  the  facility  will  be  closed,  according  to  the  commission. 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet . com . 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Nevada  tribe  protests  BLM  decision  on  Cortez  gold  mine 
December  13,  2004 

ELKO,  Nev.  Tribal  leaders  and  environmentalists  are  challenging  federal 
approval  of  an  exploration  project  for  a gold  mine  in  northeast  Nevada. 

The  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project,  Great  Basin  Mine  Watch  and  the 
Te-Moak  Tribe  have  filed  the  petition  recently  questioning  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management's  approval  of  Cortez  Gold  Mines'  plans  to  expand  its 
exploration  efforts  on  land  surrounding  the  Cortez  Hills  gold  discovery  in 
the  Horse  Canyon  area. 

The  critics  say  the  Horse  Canyon  area  is  important  to  the  Indians  for 
cultural  and  religious  reasons. 

The  petition  says  B-L-M  approved  the  expanded  exploration  plans  despite 
Western  Shoshone  protests  and  recognition  that  the  area  is  of  significance 


to  the  tribes. 

Cortez  Gold  Mines  is  a joint  venture  of  Placer  Dome  and  Kennecott 
Minerals . 

State  B-L-M  Director  Bob  Abbey  will  review  the  appeal. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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New  agreement  meant  to  help  preserve  tribal  culture 
By  Associated  Press 
December  15,  2004 

PLAZA  - Pemina  Yellow  Bird  says  she  knew  she  had  to  help  preserve  her 
culture  when  she  heard  that  two  skulls  from  an  American  Indian  grave  on 
the  Missouri  River  were  picked  up  and  taken  to  someone's  home. 

Fler  involvement  in  that  issue  has  spanned  nearly  20  years.  She  is  now  a 
cultural  preservation  consultant  for  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes. 

Yellow  Bird,  of  Plaza,  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota  in  1985.  After  years  of  hard  work,  she 
said,  April  16  was  a day  of  victory  for  tribes  along  the  Missouri  River. 

That  was  the  date  that  the  tribes,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other 
federal  and  state  agencies  signed  an  agreement  on  cultural  resource 
protection  and  preservation. 

"We're  now  sharing  the  stewardship  of  these  sacred  and  cultural 
resources.  It's  really,  in  my  mind,  a tremendous  victory,  and  the  results 
of  many,  many  years  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  many,  many  people,"  Yellow 
Bird  said. 

The  agreement,  which  was  developed  to  comply  with  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act,  sets  a process  for  management  and  protection  of  cultural 
resources  along  the  Missouri  River. 

"I  just  think  it's  so  tremendously  exciting  that  at  last  we're 
addressing  the  issues  and  tribes  are  playing  an  integral  role  in  these 
matters  so  we're  not  sitting  on  the  sidelines,"  Yellow  Bird  said.  "We're 
not  being  kept  out  of  the  loop  --  we  are  at  the  table." 

Yellow  Bird  grew  up  in  Parshall,  a community  near  the  Missouri  River  on 
the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation.  She  worked  earlier  to  get  a law  passed  that 
protected  Indian  burials. 

"The  law  that  was  on  the  book  at  the  time  protected  burials  for  the  sake 
of  science.  It  was  written  by  and  for  archaeologists,  but  we  got  in  there 
and  changed  it,"  she  said.  "Our  late  attorney.  Kip  Quale,  was  a tremendous 
player  in  that  effort." 

Quale  was  an  attorney  for  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes. 

The  recent  agreement  signed  by  the  tribes  and  agencies  also  kicked  off  a 
program  to  educate  the  public  about  the  problems  of  looting,  artifact 
collecting  and  vandalizing.  Yellow  Bird  said. 

"The  lake  level  going  low  creates  a very  difficult  problem  for  tribes. 
We're  so  interested  in  protecting  these  sacred  and  cultural  resources 
(and)  that  makes  it  more  difficult  for  us,"  she  said. 

"Signs  will  be  installed  at  each  of  the  access  points  to  Lake  Sakakawea 
reminding  people  that  picking  up  or  digging  for  artifacts  is  a felony,  and 
letting  them  know  what  the  consequences  will  be,"  Yellow  Bird  said.  "It's 
also  a felony  to  rob  Native  American  burials." 

A 1-800  hotline  to  report  looters  also  is  being  established.  The  hotline 
goes  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  notifies  the  appropriate  law 
enforcement  agency. 

Yellow  Bird  said  many  people  do  not  understand  what  sites  and  artifacts 


mean  to  tribes. 

"To  uSj  they  are  sacred/'  she  said.  "It  would  be  like  somebody  walking 
into  a church  and  just  helping  themselves  to  whatever  they  found  there, 
and  then  turn  around  and  take  those  items  home  and  put  them  on  display,  or 
worse  --  sell  them. 

"People  need  to  know  if  they  are  caught  and  convicted  they  will  be 
committing  a felony,"  she  said. 

Yellow  Bird  said  the  agreement  with  the  corps  came  out  of  respect  for 
tribal  ancestors. 

"It  took  17  years  to  get  the  corps  to  the  point  where  they  would 
seriously  talk  to  us,  and  it  took  another  three  years  to  actually  write  it 
and  negotiate  it,"  she  said.  "I  think  that's  a real  strong  point  --  that 
this  is  a feather  in  the  hats  of  all  the  tribal  representatives  that  they 
just  hung  in  there  and  would  not  give  up." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Tribal  reps  get  down  to  business 
By  Jomay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
December  18,  2004 

RAPID  CITY  - If  tribal  members  believe  their  leaders  come  to  Lakota 
Nation  Invitational  to  get  away  from  the  responsibilities  of  their  offices, 
they  might  be  surprised. 

LNI  draws  more  than  academic  excellence  and  athleticism.  It  also  brings 
state,  regional  and  national  American  Indian  policy-makers  to  Rapid  City. 

Since  Wednesday,  tribal  leaders  and  representatives  from  South  Dakota's 
nine  reservations  and  those  in  North  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana  and  Nebraska 
have  been  attending  scores  of  meetings  concerning  law  enforcement,  health, 
water  projects,  treaties  and  the  environment. 

On  Friday  morning,  Flarold  Frazier,  chairman  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe,  welcomed  Dave  Anderson,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
was  waiting  to  meet  with  U.S.  Rep.  Stephanie  Herseth,  D-S.D. 

Anderson  announced  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  planned  to  turn  BIA 
schools  into  leadership  academies.  Fie  added  that  the  litigation  about 
misappropriation  of  trust  lands  has  put  the  BIA  into  an  environment  of 
change. 

Frazier  and  other  tribal  leaders  met  Thursday  with  Gov.  Mike  Rounds  and 
Sen. -elect  John  Thune.  Others  met  with  Sen.  Tim  Johnson,  D-S.D.,  and  his 
representatives . 

"I've  been  here  most  of  the  week  and  haven't  seen  a ballgame  yet," 

Frazier  said. 

He  said  that  at  no  other  time  does  the  variety  of  tribal  leadership  and 
policy-  makers  meet  except  at  LNI. 

"Everybody  is  out  here  for  meetings,  and  it's  a good  to  pull  everybody 
together,"  Frazier  said. 

At  the  Great  Plains  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association  meeting,  Anderson 
addressed  a variety  of  leadership,  including  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  President 
Cecelia  Fire  Thunder,  Turtle  Mountain  President  Ken  Davis,  Frazier  and  OST 
council  representatives  Kathy  Janis,  Lyle  Jack  and  Philip  Good  Crow. 

"It's  been  a pretty  informative  and  productive  week,"  Jack  said. 

Though  he  has  been  following  an  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  daily  meeting 
schedule.  Jack  has  been  taking  time  off  in  the  evenings  to  follow  Pine 
Ridge  High  School's  basketball  team  at  the  tournament. 

"My  son  plays  on  the  team,  so  I have  to  be  there,"  he  said. 

Kathy  Janis  met  with  Rounds  and  Thune  on  Thursday,  speaking  on  behalf  of 


the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  until  Fire  Thunder  arrived,  lanis,  too,  had  been 
going  from  one  meeting  to  another,  networking  with  various  policy-makers 
to  help  programs  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

"A  lot  of  work  gets  done  during  these  tournaments,"  lanis  said. 

Philip  Good  Crow  agreed.  "It's  a chance  to  talk  with  officials  from 
other  reservations,"  he  said. 

"It's  a chance  to  meet  with  the  bigwigs,"  lack  added. 

At  Rushmore  Plaza  Civic  Center,  French  Consulting  hosted  a workshop 
about  management  skills  for  tribal  directors,  managers  and  supervisors; 
the  Great  Sioux  Nation  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  Consortium  met,  and  Lakota 
Exploration  and  InMed-Flealth  & Science  Poster  Symposium  were  also  set  up. 

The  third  annual  Well  Nations  Conference  met  at  Hotel  Alex  lohnson. 

lack  said  if  there  are  issues  that  need  to  be  resolved  or  programs  that 
need  to  get  its  message  to  the  people,  they  end  up  at  LNI. 

"It's  a time  that  everybody  is  here,"  lack  said. 

Contact  lomay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Rapid  City  lournal. 
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Ex-tribe  chair:  Keep  water 
Staff  Report 
December  14,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Former  Navajo  Tribal  Chairman  Peter  MacDonald  didn't  mince 
words  Monday  when  he  strongly  urged  the  Navajo  Nation  not  to  go  along  with 
the  proposed  San  luan  River  water  rights  settlement. 

Telling  members  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council,  who  are  meeting  today  and 
Wednesday  to  discuss  the  settlement,  not  to  trust  the  federal  and  state 
governments,  the  former  tribal  leader  said  he  had  serious  misgivings  about 
almost  every  aspect  of  the  settlement. 

"The  future  of  the  Navajo  Nation  is  at  stake,"  MacDonald  said  in  a press 
release  issued  late  Monday  night.  "We  should  not  be  coerced  into  a hasty 
decision  on  matters  of  this  magnitude." 

It  is  evident  from  MacDonald's  statement  that  he  doesn't  trust  any  of 
the  promises  the  Navajo  Nation  has  received  in  exchange  for  approving  the 
settlement . 

"We  have  been  promised  money  from  the  federal  government  before  in 
return  for  giving  up  our  resource,"  the  said.  "The  record  is  clear.  They 
take  our  resources  and  we  are  always  left  waiting  for  the  money." 

He  pointed  out  that  back  in  the  1950s,  the  Navajo  Nation  gave  up  some  of 
its  water  rights  to  New  Mexico  in  exchange  for  a federal  government 
promise  to  provide  the  tribe  with  110,000  acres  of  farmland  and  500,000 
acre-feet  of  water  to  irrigate  it. 

But  more  than  40  years  later  "we  are  still  waiting." 

"The  farm  is  only  half -completed  and  the  government  wants  to  quit  on  us 
and  just  leave  us  with  200,000  acre-feet  of  water  to  irrigate  50,000  acres, 
not  the  110,000  acres  they  promised,"  he  said. 

"In  the  meantime.  New  Mexico  has  been  drinking  our  water  for  the  past  25 
years  and  we  are  still  waiting  for  full  payment  and  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  made  (more  than)  40  years  ago,"  he  added. 

The  proposal  that  is  under  discussion  by  the  Navajo  Nation  Council,  in 
simple  terms,  would  limit  the  Navajo  Nation  to  600,000  acre-feet,  in 
exchange,  the  federal  government  would  provide  some  $800  million  to  build 
a water  pipeline  from  the  San  Duan  River  to  Gallup  and  chapters  in  the 
eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  reservation. 

"This  proposed  water  settlement  is  not  going  to  bring  water  to  all  New 


Mexico  chapters  much  less  to  Arizona  and  Utah  chapters  who  have  a much 
bigger  claim  to  the  San  Duan  River/'  he  said. 

In  fact,  this  settlement,  in  his  opinion,  guarantees  that  water  will  go 
to  Gallup  and  less  than  a dozen  Navajo  chapters. 

MacDonald  believes  in  what  is  known  as  the  Winter's  Doctrine,  a 1908  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  basically  guarantees  tribes  the  right  to  claim 
all  of  the  waters  within  their  homelands  that  "can  be  put  to  beneficial 
use . " 

What  this  means,  he  said,  is  that  the  Navajo  Nation  will  be  giving  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  water  it  is  entitled  to  under  this  doctrine. 

MacDonald  said  the  tribe  could  easily  put  two  to  three  million  acres  of 
tribal  land  under  irrigation  if  the  water  was  available. 

Using  five  acre-feet  of  water  to  irrigate  one  acre  of  land,  "the  Navajo 
Nation  could  easily  put  to  beneficial  use  10  million  to  15  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  within  the  four  sacred  mountains,"  he  said.  That's  almost  25 
times  the  amount  the  tribe  would  have  to  settle  for  under  the  agreement. 

That  also  amounts  to  nearly  all  of  the  water  in  the  upper  and  lower 
Colorado  River  Basin,  leaving  little  water  for  any  of  the  other  users. 

"Yet,  New  Mexico  and  the  federal  government  are  trying  to  make  us  give 
up  our  Winter's  Doctrine  claim  and  settle  for  a spoonful  of  water  with  a 
promise  to  give  us  money  to  develop  that  spoonful  of  water."  he  added. 

He  wants  the  tribe  to  aggressively  fight  for  every  drop  of  water  the 

Navajo  Nation  is  entitled  to  and  not  worry  about  the  other  users,  who  he 
refers  to  as  the  newcomers  to  this  area. 

"We  get  the  first  cut  of  the  amount  of  water  needed  for  our  purpose,"  he 
said.  "Then,  the  newcomers  can  fight  over  what's  left  . . . not  the  other 
way  around." 

MacDonald  strongly  urged  the  council  to  postpone  making  a decision  on 
the  settlement  this  week  and  instead  hire  well-qualified  experts  or  as  he 
says,  a "water-rights  czar"  to  look  into  this  matter  and  make 
recommendations . 

This  is  not  a time  to  worry  about  how  much  it  will  cost  to  fight  the 

federal  government  over  the  tribe's  water  rights,  he  said. 

"Water  is  life  and  life  is  priceless,"  he  said.  "Therefore,  Navajo  water 
is  priceless." 

If  it  turns  out  that  the  tribe  will  have  to  invest  $20  million  to  $30 
million,  it's  worth  it,  he  said,  if  it  saves  "our  children's  future." 

"Yes,  time  is  of  the  essence,  but  we  must  take  the  time  to  do  our 
homework,"  his  statement  concluded.  "We  have  only  one  chance  to  win.  We 
need  to  be  prepared." 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Western  Shoshone  Nation  the  latest  tribe  to  face  injustice 
By  HUGH  STEVENS 
December  17,  2004 

An  open  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  American  people  from  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  concerning  the 
worst  case  of  injustice  to  be  inflicted  upon  our  nation's  American  Indians 
in  more  than  a century. 

Dear  President  Bush,  members  of  Congress,  the  people  of  the  United  States: 

Today,  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  is  in  a struggle  for  survival  against 
the  powerful  forces  within  the  U.S.  Congress  that  are  attempting  to  steal 
our  ancestral  homeland.  While  Western  Shoshone  warriors  are  fighting  in 


Iraq  to  defend  and  protect  the  United  States,  certain  members  of  Congress 
are  attempting  to  illegally  confiscate  our  homeland,  which  the  U.S. 
Government  promised  to  preserve  and  protect  for  the  Western  Shoshone 
Nation  by  the  1863  Ruby  Valley  Treaty. 

If  the  Western  Shoshone  Claims  Distribution  Bill  (H.R.  884/S. 618)  is 
passed  and  approved  by  the  president,  our  Western  Shoshone  warriors  will 
not  have  a homeland  to  return  to  when  they  complete  their  tour  of  duty  in 
Iraq . 

Today,  the  Western  Shoshone  People  are  not  being  attacked  by  U.S.  Army 
soldiers  who  are  firing  their  rifles  and  swinging  their  sabers  in 
murderous  attacks  upon  our  people,  as  they  did  in  the  1800s.  Instead, 
today,  the  Western  Shoshone  people  are  being  attacked  by  a Congressional 
juggernaut  that  has  been  fueled  by  false  and  misleading  information  that 
is  intent  upon  stealing  our  sacred  lands  from  under  our  feet. 

While  the  direct,  frontal  attacks  of  the  1800s  were  deadly  and  killed 
many  Shoshones,  today's  Congressional  attacks  upon  the  Western  Shoshone 
are  far  more  devastating  and  destructive,  since,  if  they  are  successful, 
they  will  destroy  the  entire  Shoshone  nation. 

People  say,  "How  could  this  be  happening  in  the  United  States  of 
American  in  the  21st  Century?"  But  it  is  happening,  and  the  legislative 
conquest  of  the  Western  Shoshone  will  succeed  unless  stopped  by  Congress, 
the  American  people,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

What  Congress  is  being  told  - Members  of  Congress  have  been  told  that 
the  Western  Shoshone  people  want  the  distribution  of  funds  that  were  made 
available  to  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  in  1979  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  for  damages  inflicted  upon  the  Western  Shoshone  people  in  1872. 
The  funding,  which  represents  15  cents  per  acre  plus  interest,  is 
currently  being  held  in  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  truth  - Seven  tribal  governments  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation 
strongly  oppose  the  distribution  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  funding, 
which  if  accepted,  will  extinguish  their  title  and  ownership  of  24  million 
acres  of  Western  Shoshone  lands  that  were  guaranteed  to  the  Western 
Shoshone  by  the  U.S.  Government  by  the  1863  Ruby  Valley  Treaty. 

These  lands  have  never  been  ceded  or  sold  by  the  Western  Shoshone  and 
remain  the  homeland  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation. 

Illegal  actions  by  the  federal  government  - In  1951,  Western  Shoshone 
filed  a claim  for  damages  with  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  actions 
being  taken  by  the  federal  government  to  illegally  confiscate  Western 
Shoshone  lands.  Twenty-seven  years  later,  in  1978,  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  got  around  to  responding  to  the  Western  Shoshone  claim.  Finally, 
in  1979,  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  attempted  to  make  a final  judgment 
on  the  Western  Shoshone  claim.  By  law,  in  order  for  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  to  make  a final  judgment  on  a tribal  claim,  two  actions  were 
required.  First,  the  amount  of  monetary  judgment  for  damages  had  to  be 
determined  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  secondly,  a final  report 
had  to  be  filed  with  Congress  that  defined  the  basis  for  the  judgment.  In 
the  case  of  the  Western  Shoshone  claim,  the  amount  of  monetary  judgment 
was  established  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  but  the  required  final 
report  was  never  filed  with  Congress.  Without  both  steps  being  t aken,  any 
settlement  amount  would  be  invalid,  and  any  payment  by  the  federal 
government  for  the  taking  of  Indian  lands  would  be  illegal. 

During  the  time  period  from  1946  to  1979  that  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  address  Indian  claims,  320  claims 
were  addressed,  but  20  claims  were  not  completed,  since  no  final  reports 
were  filed  with  Congress  on  the  20  claims.  The  Western  Shoshone  claim  was 
one  of  the  claims  that  was  never  completed  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
before  Congress  abolished  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  1979.  The  Indian 
Claims  Commission's  "final  judgment"  on  the  Western  Shoshone  claim  remains 
incomplete  as  of  this  day,  and  can  never  be  completed,  since  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  is  no  longer  in  operation. 

Secretary  of  Interior  accepts  Indian  Claims  Commission  funding  as  the 
"Trustee"  of  the  Western  Shoshone  - Despite  the  fact  that  the  legal 
responsibility  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  was  never  fulfilled,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  as  the  trustee  of  the  Western  Shoshone 
Nation,  accepted  the  payment  of  15  cents  per  acre,  plus  interest,  as  a 


"fair  settlement"  for  the  confiscation  of  24  million  acres  of  Western 
Shoshone  lands  by  the  federal  government,  a settlement  that  included 
compensation  for  the  richest  gold  fields  in  the  United  States  from  which 
$25  billion  in  gold  has  been  removed  from  Western  Shoshone  lands  without 
any  compensation  being  paid  to  the  Western  Shoshone  Indians,  as  required 
by  the  1863  Ruby  Valley  Treaty. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  declared  that  the  Western  Shoshone  lands 
were  "lost"  by  the  Western  Shoshone  on  Duly  1,  1872  as  a result  of 
"gradual  encroachment"  on  the  Western  Shoshone  lands,  a completely 
fabricated  and  untrue  statement.  We  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  an  executive  order  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  enter  into  good  faith  negotiations,  on 
a nation-to-nation  basis,  with  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  a fair  and  just  resolution  of  the  land  dispute  related  to  the 
1863  Ruby  Valley  Treaty  between  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  and  the  U.S. 
Government . 

And  we  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  please  do  not  approve  H. R. 884/S. 618 
without  at  least  giving  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  a hearing  on  the  bill 
so  that  our  voices  may  be  heard. 

Stevens  is  chairman  of  the  Te-Moak  Tribe  of  Western  Shoshone. 

Copyright  c.  Pahrump  Valley  Times,  1997  - 2004. 
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Tulalips  to  end  leases  on  beachfront  homes 
More  than  300  homes  affected  by  decision 
By  Cathy  Logg 
Herald  Writer 
December  18,  2004 

TULALIP  - Thirty-two  families  who  lease  waterfront  homes  at  Mission  Beach 
will  lose  their  leases  in  2012  and  have  to  move  their  homes  or  lose  them. 

Tulalips'  new  policy  The  leased  property  at  issue  is  at  four  locations 
around  Tulalip  Bay.  A total  of  343  lots  are  affected.  Of  those,  115  are 
waterfront  lots.  Of  the  63  lots  on  Mission  Beach,  32  (including  four 
empty  ones)  below  Mission  Beach  bluff  will  not  be  renewed.  All  other 
residential  leases  will  be  offered  a one-time  15-year  lease  when  their 
current  leases  expire.  Current  leases  will  expire  between  2009  and  2033. 

The  Mission  Beach  leases  that  will  not  be  renewed  expire  in  2012. 

Another  311  families  who  lease  residential  land  on  the  Tulalip  Reservation 
have  leases  that  expire  between  2009  and  2033.  At  the  end  of  those  leases, 
most  will  be  offered  a final  15-year  lease,  but  then  will  have  to  leave, 
Tulalip  officials  said  Friday. 

The  tribe's  Board  of  Directors,  cited  concerns  ranging  from  the  erosion 
of  the  bluff  above  Mission  Beach  to  the  severe  environmental  degradation 
of  Tulalip  Bay. 

The  Tulalips  also  are  anticipating  the  need  for  more  tribal  housing,  as 
the  number  of  enrolled  members  could  quadruple,  said  Ron  Dotzauer,  owner 
of  Strategies  360,  a public  relations  firm  employed  by  the  tribe. 

Residents  affected  by  the  new  policy  began  receiving  mailed  notices 
Friday. 

Michael  O'Leary  / The  Herald 

Mission  Beach  homes  on  the  Tulalip  Reservation  must  be  moved  by  2012  or 
their  owners  will  lose  them  under  a policy  announced  Friday.  "It  would 
have  been  nice  if  we'd  had  more  notice,"  Mission  Beach  resident  Cliff 
Cain  said.  "I'm  at  an  age  it  doesn't  bother  me  so  much.  I was  turning  it 
over  to  the  kids." 

But  Cain  said  residents  are  likely  to  be  upset. 


"We  have  to  see  what  the  next  step  is,"  he  said. 

Tulalip  Chairman  Stan  Hones  Sr.  said  the  board  adopted  the  policy  after 
careful  review  of  all  options. 

"We  made  this  difficult  decision  because  we  had  to  - not  for  our  own 
sakes,  but  for  the  benefit  of  our  children  and  our  children's  children," 
Hones  said. 

"The  bay  is  unique  and  uniquely  part  of  who  we  are  as  a people.  We  are 
committed  to  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  restore  this  area  and  clean  up 
these  waters  so  that  we  can  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  bay  for 
generations  to  come." 

The  Tulalips'  tribal  government  was  established  in  the  1930s.  Land 
leases  were  a way  to  pay  for  government  services.  The  first  lease  was 
issued  at  Mission  Beach  in  1943.  People  own  the  homes,  while  the  tribe 
owns  the  land. 

The  new  policy  focuses  on  specific  areas  of  leased  tribal  lands. 

The  worst  situation  is  at  south  Mission  Beach,  where  homes  that  sit 
below  a large  bluff  are  at  risk  of  damage  from  landslides  because  of 
erosion . 

Leases  on  homes  above  the  bluff  in  Mission  Beach  Heights  will  be 
considered  on  a case-by-case  basis,  depending  on  safety  issues,  said 
Marilyn  Sheldon,  the  tribe's  executive  director  of  economic  and  community 
development . 

The  other  change  addresses  three  other  neighborhoods  around  Tulalip  Bay 
on  other  leased  lots.  The  additional  15-year  lease  will  allow  those 
residents  more  time  to  plan  and  prepare  for  other  options.  Hones  said. 

Mission  Beach  residents  who  will  lose  their  leases  in  2012  reach  their 
homes  using  a long  ramp  from  the  bluff  to  a path  that  runs  behind  the 
houses.  The  crumbling  bluff  encroaches  on  the  path  in  places.  A fence  of 
large  poles  cabled  together  has  tipped  toward  the  houses  where  the 
hillside  is  failing. 

In  one  place,  the  fence  leans  so  close  to  homes  that  residents  have  cut 
off  the  tops  of  the  poles  in  order  to  walk  the  path.  The  fencing  is  within 
about  a foot  of  one  house. 

In  other  places,  water  runoff  has  carved  channels  down  the  bluff,  and 
eroding  sand  is  pushing  through  the  fence,  as  well  as  washing  under  the 
houses,  which  sit  on  pilings  on  the  beach. 

The  Tulalips  hired  an  independent  firm  to  conduct  an  environmental  study 
of  Tulalip  Bay  and  the  surrounding  area,  Sheldon  said. 

The  bay  not  only  supports  salmon,  but  also  has  been  home  to  clam  and 
oyster  beds.  The  tribe  wants  to  restore  the  bay's  health  to  support  the 
aquatic  life,  Sheldon  said. 

Parts  of  the  bay  have  been  closed  to  swimming  because  of  contamination. 

"This  was  my  swimming  hole  as  a kid,"  Sheldon  said,  showing  a posted 
sign  banning  swimming  at  a beach  below  tribal  headquarters . 

Reporter  Cathy  Logg:  425-339-3437  or  logg@  heraldnet.com. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 
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Tribes,  state  to  sign  Bison  Range  deal  today 
By  HOHN  STROMNES  of  the  Missoulian 
December  15,  2004 

POLSON  - The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  will  sign  a controversial  and  quite  likely  precedent- 
setting agreement  Wednesday,  allowing  the  tribal  government  to  take  over 
important  management  functions  at  the  National  Bison  Range  Complex  on  the 


Flathead  Reservation. 

The  tribes  will  be  reimbursed  for  their  work  by  the  federal  government, 
with  the  money  taken  out  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  budget  for  the 
Bison  Range.  Both  governments  say  the  consequences  to  taxpayers  will  be 
negligible. 

The  agreement  will  automatically  take  effect  in  90  days  unless  Congress 
intervenes . 

Sen.  Conrad  Burns,  R-Mont.,  has  been  watching  the  negotiations  closely. 
Burns  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  essentially  holds  a veto  over  the  proposal. 

A spokesman  in  Burns'  Billings  office  said  the  senator  has  spoken  at 
length  with  both  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  agreement  during  the  last 
two  years,  as  it  was  being  negotiated.  But  he  has  yet  to  reach  a 
conclusion  on  the  agreement's  merits. 

Fie  will  review  the  proposal  when  it  comes  before  Congress  during  the  90- 
day  review  period. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  CSKT  would  perform  some  of 
activities  at  the  Bison  Range  and  other  USFWS  facilities  on  the  Flathead 
Reservation  during  fiscal  year  2005. 

The  agreement  must  be  renewed  on  a year-to-year  basis.  The  tribes' 
responsibilities  include  the  biological  program,  fire  program,  maintenance 
program,  and  visitor  services,  involving  almost  half  of  the  Bison  Range 
work  force.  The  agreement  contains  extensive  provisions  to  protect  the 
employment  rights  of  current  employees. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  maintain  ownership  of  and  management 
authority  over  all  lands  and  buildings  at  the  Bison  Range,  and  will  deal 
with  the  tribal  employees  through  a tribally  appointed  coordinator. 

The  controversy  is  over  whether  the  agreement  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  whether  it  will  ultimately  compromise 
the  agency's  mission  at  the  Bison  Range. 

Many  within  the  fish  and  wildlife  agency  and  in  some  national 
conservation  groups  that  work  closely  with  the  agency  on  wildlife  issues  - 
Ducks  Unlimited,  Izaak  Walton  League  and  The  Wilderness  Society  - say  it 
will  not  work. 

Susan  Reneau,  an  outdoors  and  wildlife  writer  based  in  Missoula,  has 
helped  muster  the  opposition  to  the  Bison  Range  agreement  over  the  last 
two  years. 

She  said  Tuesday  that  refuge  managers  and  project  leaders  from  all  over 
the  USFWS  system  have  gone  on  record  opposing  the  agreement  as  unworkable, 
despite  considerable  risk  to  their  professional  advancement  by  speaking 
out  publicly. 

"This  agreement  is  not  only  onerous  to  most  of  the  refuge  managers  and 
project  leaders  throughout  the  national  wildlife  system,  but  it  is  also 
onerous  to  many  national  conservation  groups.  None  of  the  major  concerns 
of  the  professional  wildlife  biologists  and  conservation  groups  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  agreement,  which  was  written  by  the  lawyers  of  the 
CSKT  and  Department  of  Interior,"  Reneau  said. 

Meanwhile,  Steve  Williams,  director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
said  he  wants  the  agency  to  learn  from  the  controversy  occasioned  by  this 
agreement . 

"While  I expect  some  will  not  be  happy  with  the  final  agreement,  I am 
confident  that  we  can  make  this  AFA  a success,"  he  said  in  a memo  to 
agency  administrators  e-mailed  Monday  and  forwarded  to  the  Missoulian. 

Wednesday's  signing  will  occur  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Reporter  Dohn  Stromnes  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186 
or  at  jstromnes@missoulian.com 

Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tribal  college  to  add  three  more  online  courses 
December  10,  2004 

News  from  the  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

United  Tribes  Technical  College  has  received  accreditation  to  offer 
three  additional  associate  degree  programs  online,  expanding  the  college 
online  degrees  to  five.  The  new  online  degree  programs  are  Health 
Information  Technology,  Elementary  Education  and  Nutrition  and  Food 
Service. 

"The  training  provided  in  these  areas  is  critically  needed  in  Indian 
Country,"  said  UTTC  President  David  M.  Gipp.  "We  know  that  it's 
unrealistic  to  expect  working  people  to  quit  and  go  to  school.  Online 
programs  allow  them  to  continue  working  as  they  gain  access  to  training 
that  allows  them  to  grow  in  their  job  skills  and  contribute  more 
effectively  in  their  communities." 

UTTC  became  the  first  tribal  college  in  the  nation  to  receive 
accreditation  for  online  degrees  one  year  ago  when  it  received  approval 
for  its  Early  Childhood  Education  and  Injury  Prevention  programs. 

UTTC  online  courses  and  programs  have  evolved  specifically  to  meet  the 
needs  of  tribal  students,  said  Phil  Baird,  Dean  of  Vocational  and  Academic 
Programs.  The  college  declined  the  use  of  pre-packaged  online  programs  and 
coursework  and  designed  its  own  technology  platform  for  both  academic 
instruction  and  student  support  services. 

"We  believe  UTTC's  programs  are  credible  because  our  online  coursework 
and  platform  were  developed  from  a teacher's  perspective,"  Baird  said.  "We 
felt  it  was  very  important  that  our  IT  systems  and  courses  meet  both  the 
needs  of  our  students  and  the  standards  expected  of  higher  education 
institutions  in  the  country." 

The  Institutional  Actions  Council  of  the  Higher  Learning  Commission  of 
the  North  Central  Association  (NCA)  of  Colleges  and  Schools  granted 
approval  for  the  new  programs  December  6.  The  Chicago  based  organization 
has  accredited  UTTC  through  the  year  2011. 

UTTC  offers  17  Associate  of  Applied  Science  programs  and  eleven 
certificate  programs,  and  maintains  a branch  campus  at  the  Owens  Valley 
Career  Development  Center,  Bishop,  CA. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Indianz. Com. 
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UNM  To  Offer  Native  American  Studies  Degree 
By  Olivier  Uyttebrouck 
Journal  Staff  Writer 
December  15,  2004 

Years  of  effort  by  Indian  scholars  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  paid 
off  Tuesday  when  regents  approved  a new  bachelor's  degree  in  Native 
American  studies. 

Greg  Cajete,  director  of  the  Native  American  studies  program,  predicted 
that  100  students  will  enroll  as  majors  or  minors  in  the  program  by  2006. 

"This  is  a historic  moment  for  Native  American  education,"  Cajete  told 
regents  shortly  before  they  approved  the  program. 

The  move  makes  UNM  the  first  New  Mexico  college  to  offer  a degree 
dedicated  to  Native  American  studies,  Cajete  said. 

UNM  likely  will  offer  a master's  degree  in  Native  American  studies  by 
2007,  he  said. 


Several  dozen  students  and  faculty  attended  the  meeting  Tuesday  to 
support  the  new  program. 

"A  degree  program  is  more  significant  than  a minor/'  said  Vibeka 
Sandoval,  24,  a Navajo  from  Naschitti,  who  is  minoring  in  Native  American 
studies  and  plans  to  seek  the  new  degree.  UNM  created  a minor  in  Native 
American  studies  in  1999. 

Sandoval  said  the  academic  program  taught  her  things  about  Indian 
history  and  society  that  she  had  never  suspected  while  growing  up  on  the 
reservation . 

"I  want  to  be  able  to  teach  at  schools  on  the  reservation  and  teach  them 
what  I have  learned  here,"  said  Sandoval,  one  of  about  3,000  Native 
American  students  at  UNM. 

Building  an  academic  program  devoted  to  the  history  and  society  of 
Indian  country  has  been  a long,  slow  climb,  Cajete  said  after  the  meeting. 

UNM  created  a Native  American  studies  program  in  1970,  largely  as  a way 
to  support  Indian  students.  The  field  of  Native  American  studies,  both  at 
UNM  and  nationally,  has  gathered  steam  in  the  last  decade,  he  said. 

"Native  American  studies  as  a discipline  is  coming  into  its  own,  mainly 
because  there  are  more  scholars,  researchers  and  professors  coming  up 
through  the  ranks,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Albuquerque  Journal. 
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UNM  Student  Uses  Navajo  Concepts  in  Architecture  Lessons 

for  Young  Native  Americans 

By  Russell  Contreras 

Journal  Staff  Writer 

December  9,  2004 

Cardboard,  plastic  foam  and  plastic  landed  on  Nigel  Begaye's  desk,  and 
the  Lowell  Elementary  fifth-grader  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  do  with 
the  small  pieces. 

In  his  10-year-old  mind  was  an  image  of  a semi-art  deco  style  model 
house  with  pointy  walls  and  intricately  placed  windows. 

On  Tuesday,  Nigel  proudly  unveiled  to  his  architecture  class  his  final 
product,  something  he  called  the  "Crazy  House." 

"Architecture  lets  you  plan  something  out  before  you  make  it,"  Nigel 
said  as  if  he'd  been  doing  it  for  years.  "That  way  when  you  make  something 
it  doesn't  look  all  weird  and  stuff." 

That's  the  kind  of  reaction  Alfred  Becente  hoped  for  when  he  started 
visiting  Nigel's  class  earlier  this  year.  The  University  of  New  Mexico 
senior  is  part  of  a program  that  links  UNM  architecture  students  with 
Albuquerque  schools  to  teach  design. 

In  Becente' s case,  he  was  teaching  the  concepts  in  Navajo. 

"It's  something  else  when  you  draw  a design  and  see  their  eyes  light  up, 
said  Becente,  who  will  graduate  in  May.  "You  can  tell  they're  interested." 

Since  1976,  UNM  has  been  sending  architecture  students  to  Albuquerque 
public  and  private  schools  to  teach  design,  said  Anne  Taylor,  director  of 
the  university's  Institute  for  Environmental  Education. 

But  when  UNM's  School  of  Architecture  and  Planning  gets  a Native 
American  student,  Taylor  said  the  program  jumps  at  the  chance  to  introduce 
younger  Native  Americans  to  the  field. 

"Architecture  sees  across  language  barriers,"  said  Taylor.  "It's  a 
universal  language,  and  it's  everywhere." 

This  semester,  the  program  sent  students  to  16  schools  in  Albuquerque, 
Taylor  said. 


Yet  Becente's  class  was  unique  because  he  translated  architectural  terms 
into  Navajo  for  students. 

On  Tuesday,  Becente's  last  class,  he  reminded  students  that  architecture 
is  like  the  human  body.  "It  protects  us  from  weather,"  Becente  said, 
"because  walls  of  a building  are  like  our  skin." 

Until  Becente's  visit,  fifth-grader  Alycia  Gray  said  she  had  never  even 
thought  about  architecture.  Now,  after  learning  about  the  field,  the  11- 
year-old  said,  "I  maybe  want  to  do  this  later." 

For  her  project,  she  is  building  a dome  structure  she  said  could  be  used 
as  a gym  for  kids  or  pets. 

Third-grader  Sarena  Gray,  8,  said  she  likes  architecture  because  "it's 
fun  to  get  glue  all  over  your  hands." 

Her  project,  the  "Piggy's  House,"  was  inspired  from  the  "Three  Little 
Pigs"  story.  Her  model  was  somehow  slightly  damaged,  but  not  destroyed. 
"Now  I know  the  big,  bad  wolf  couldn't  knock  this  down,"  she  said  smiling. 

Nigel,  builder  of  the  "Crazy  House,"  said  he  intended  to  put  Christmas 
decorations  on  his  unique  model  when  he  got  home. 

And  who  would  live  in  such  a contraption?  "Me,"  Nigel  said  while  proudly 
examining  his  model,  "'cause  I'm  crazy." 

Becente  said  he  "had  a blast"  teaching  architecture  and  was  asked  by  the 
school  to  return  next  semester. 

"Architecture  is  not  just  about  building,"  Becente  said.  "It's  also 
about  design." 

After  a slight  pause  while  looking  at  the  students  for  the  last  time, 
Becente  said,  "I  think  they  got  it." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Albuquerque  Journal. 
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Yakamas  will  run  Klickitat  hatchery 
By  The  Associated  Press 
December  14,  2004 

KLICKITAT,  Klickitat  County  - In  what  some  are  calling  an  unprecedented 
move,  the  state  plans  to  transfer  its  Klickitat  fish-hatchery  operations 
to  the  Yakama  Indian  Nation  in  an  effort  to  restore  fish  runs  to  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Klickitat  River. 

It's  been  more  than  50  years  since  salmon  and  steelhead  returned  to 
spawn  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Klickitat,  which  flows  some  100  miles  from 
the  base  of  Mount  Adams  to  the  Columbia  River.  Before  hydroelectric  dams 
were  built  on  the  Columbia,  an  estimated  15,000  fish  returned  to  the  river 
each  year. 

Beginning  in  February,  the  tribe  will  take  over  management  of  the  fish 
hatchery  after  50  years  of  state  management.  The  state  will  continue  to 
have  a hand  in  operations. 

"This  is  groundbreaking  for  us  - this  is  way  outside  of  what  we're  used 
to  doing,"  said  Bill  Tweit,  state  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
representative.  "We're  usually  pretty  possessive  of  our  hatcheries  because 
we're  really  proud  of  them." 

Under  the  transfer  agreement,  the  state  retains  timber  rights  to  the 
200-acre  hatchery  site,  east  of  Glenwood  in  a closed  section  of  the 
reservation,  and  the  public  still  will  have  access  to  the  area  for  fishing 
and  rafting. 

Allowing  the  tribe  to  restore  fish  runs  in  the  upper  basin  will  improve 
fishing  not  only  for  tribal  members,  but  also  for  commercial  fishermen  and 
sportsmen  in  the  lower  basin  as  well,  Tweit  said. 

"If  we  can  get  fish  in  the  rivers  and  streams  up  here,  then  families  can 


come  up  here  and  camp  and  catch  fish/'  said  Virgil  Lewis,  tribal  council 
vice  chairman. 

The  hatchery  has  been  successful  in  stocking  the  river  with  fish,  but 
salmon  haven't  been  returning  to  the  upper  watershed. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Navajo  Nation  President  3oe  Shirley,  3r., 

Utilicraft  Aerospace  Industries,  Inc., 

To  Bring  Aircraft  Industry  to  Navajo  Nation 
December  13,  2004 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - (BUSINESS  WIRE)  - Dec.  13,  2004  - Navajo  Nation 
President  3oe  Shirley,  Dr.,  announced  Sunday  the  Navajo  Nation's  intention 
to  partner  with  Utilicraft  Aerospace  Industries,  Inc.,  to  produce  a newly- 
designed,  specialized  feeder  freight  aircraft  called  the  FF-1080-300. 

The  arrangement  calls  for  establishing  three  aircraft  sub-assembly 
plants  on  the  Navajo  Nation  that  will  create  hundreds  of  high-paying 
Navajo  jobs  and  provide  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Navajo  economy. 

Utilicraft  Aerospace  has  already  agreed  to  establish  its  final  assembly 
facility  at  the  Double  Eagle  II  Airport  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

On  Dec.  8,  2004,  while  in  Lawrenceville,  Ga.,  President  Shirley  and 
Utilicraft  Aerospace  CEO  Dohn  D.  Dupont  signed  a memorandum  of 
understanding  that  would  have  the  Navajo  Nation  invest  $34  million  in  the 
project  to  become  a 25  percent  equity  partner  in  Utilicraft  Aerospace. 
Financial  analysis  of  the  company  project  it  to  become  a $4.9  billion 
company  within  eight  years. 

"I  feel  very  good,  very  confident  about  this,"  President  Shirley  said. 
"This  is  an  awesome  opportunity  and  industry  to  bring  to  the  Navajo 
Nation . " 

Utilicraft  Aerospace  has  an  agreement  with  Global  Air  Group  of  Brisbane, 
Australia,  for  the  purchase  of  100  FF-1080  Freight  Feeder  aircraft  for  $1. 
2 billion.  The  company  also  has  an  agreement  with  WSI  Flong  Kong,  Ltd.,  for 
300  FF-1080  aircraft. 

"We're  looking  at  about  1,000  jobs  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico  to  build 
the  airplane  and  to  do  final  assembly  in  Albuquerque  at  a production  rate 
of  96  a year,"  Mr.  Dupont  said.  "This  represents  jobs,  economic 
development  and  a great  business  opportunity  for  the  Navajo  Nation." 

New  Mexico  Governor  Bill  Richardson  has  been  personally  involved  for  the 
last  year  in  recruiting  the  aviation  company  to  New  Mexico.  "I  am 
gratified  to  see  our  efforts  are  paying  off  with  these  significant 
announcements  in  both  Albuquerque  and  the  Navajo  Nation,"  Governor 
Richardson  said.  "This  project  represents  our  commitment  to  bring  jobs  and 
economic  vitality  to  all  parts  of  New  Mexico,  especially  our  rural  and 
Native  American  communities. 

He  continued,  "I  applaud  President  Shirley's  commitment  to  economic 
development,  and  we  are  proud  to  be  part  of  this  unique  partnership 
between  the  Navajo  Nation,  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  City  of 
Albuquerque  and  the  private  sector." 

Derry  Sandoval,  a representative  of  the  New  Mexico  Economic  Development 
Department,  accompanied  President  Shirley  and  Navajo  Division  of  Economic 
Development  Director  Allan  Begay  to  Georgia  last  week  to  convey  the 
governor's  commitment  regarding  the  state's  incentives  that  would  be 
available  for  the  project.  These  include  job  training  funds  and  other  tax 
credits  tied  to  new  job  creation. 


Utilicraft  Aerospace  Industries'  primary  mission  is  to  address  the 
problem  of  the  overnight  express,  supply  chain,  e-commerce,  and  global 
third  party  logistics  entities'  inability  to  provide  effective 
containerized  fulfillment  and  distribution  in  the  short  haul  (or  feeder) 
route  segments  of  air  cargo. 

The  company's  solution  is  a new,  un-pressurized , square-bodied  aircraft 
capable  of  carrying  standard  industry  air  containers  on  short-to-medium 
range  routes.  Improving  the  operating  economics  of  the  FF-1080  is  its 
patented  integrated  air  cargo  information  system  and  patented  power- 
management  system. 

The  FF-1080  aircraft  is  an  all-aluminum,  twin-engine,  high-wing,  fixed- 
landing  gear,  single  pilot-capable  turboprop  aircraft  specifically 
designed  as  a utility  air  freight  transport  system.  The  FF-1080  satisfies 
an  industry-recognized  need  to  cost-effectively  feed  containerized  air 
cargo  to  the  major  hubs  of  the  scheduled  passenger  carriers  and  the 
overnight  express  airlines. 

The  aircraft  is  also  designed  for  short  take-off  and  landing  (STOL) 
capability.  This  feature  makes  the  FF-1080  the  only  short-haul,  heavy-lift 
containerized  feeder  aircraft  capable  of  cost-effectively  transporting  10 
revenue  tons  over  1,000  miles  from  airfields  with  3,000  feet  of  runway, 
expanding  air  cargo  capacity  to  many  smaller  cities  and  airports  worldwide 

The  plane  has  a gross  weight  of  70,000  lbs.  and  can  transport  20,000  lbs 
up  to  1,000  nautical  miles. 

Utilicraft  Aerospace  Industries  business  plan  contemplates  a two-year 
final  development  program,  leading  to  FAA  certification  and  initial 
production  of  the  FF-1080,  with  a total  cost  of  $75  million.  The  plane  has 
been  in  development  for  13  years. 

About  Utilicraft  Aerospace  Industries,  Inc., 

Utilicraft  Aerospace  Industries,  Inc.,  primary  mission  is  to  target  the 
significant  problem  of  the  overnight  express,  supply  chain,  e-commerce, 
and  global  third  party  logistics  entities  inability  to  provide  effective 
"containerized"  fulfillment  and  distribution  in  the  short  haul  (or  feeder) 
route  segments  of  air  cargo.  The  Company's  solution  is  the  FF-1080  Freight 
Feeder  aircraft  - a mission  specific  design,  capable  of  carrying  standard 
industry  air  containers  on  short-to-medium  range/medium  density  routes, 
and  an  integrated  air  cargo  information  system  for  the  freight  feeder 
market . 

Safe  Harbor  Statement 

This  press  release  contains  "forward-looking"  statements  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Private  Securities  Litigation  Reform  Act  of  1995.  Forward- 
looking  statements  in  this  press  release  involve  risks  and  uncertainties 
and  reflect  the  company's  current  views  with  respect  to  possible  future 
events.  Readers  are  cautioned  that  no  forward-looking  statement  can  be 
guaranteed  and  actual  results  or  events  may  materially  differ  from  those 
projected  or  anticipated.  In  particular,  the  following  factors,  among 
others,  could  cause  actual  results  or  events  to  differ  materially  from 
those  described  in  the  forward-looking  statements:  the  company's  ability 
to  obtain  and  fulfill  contracts  for  the  sale  of  products,  protect 
intellectual  property  rights  and  manage  future  growth;  market  acceptance 
of  future  products;  product  supplier  delays;  design  and  engineering 
certification  delays  or  denials;  and  the  introduction  of  similar  products 
by  competitors.  Any  forward-looking  statement  made  in  this  press  release 
is  made  as  of  the  date  of  this  press  release,  and  the  company  assumes  no 
obligation  to  update  any  such  forward-looking  statement,  whether  as  a 
result  of  new  information,  future  events,  or  otherwise.  Forward-looking 
statements  in  this  press  release  should  be  evaluated  together  with  the 
many  uncertainties  that  affect  the  company's  business. 

Contacts : 

Utilicraft  Aerospace  Industries,  Inc. 

Tom  Dapogny,  678-376-0898 

Fax:  678-376-9093 
or 

The  Navajo  Nation 


George  Hardeen,  928-871-7917 
Copyright  c.  2004  Business  Wire. 
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Students  create  Navajo  word  processor 
Source:  AP 

FARMINGTON,  N.M.  - The  Navajo  language  is  getting  an  updated  look  thanks 
to  students  at  San  Duan  College. 

Navajo  Word  Processor  3.1  will  soon  hit  shelves  at  the  college  bookstore 
The  program  developed  by  computer  programming  students  offers  a full 
featured  word  processor  with  four  new  Navajo  fonts,  an  English-to-Navajo 
dictionary  and  a Navajo-to-English  dictionary. 

It  is  the  latest  version  of  software  first  developed  in  the  early  1990s 
when  instructor  Timothy  Reeves'  had  his  students  develop  a word  processor 
for  the  Navajo  language. 

Reeves  had  already  developed  a special  font  for  the  language. 

Ever  since,  the  students  have  been  updating  and  improving  the  software. 
Reeves  says  there  are  a number  of  people  who  need  to  type  in  Navajo. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  Associated  Press. 
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Professor's  'research'  rife  with  stereotypes 
By  30DI  RAVE  Lee  Enterprises 
December  12,  2004 

What  was  professor  Andrew  Gulliford  thinking? 

Had  he  convinced  himself  his  Native  students  were  truly  tacit  and  would 
stand  for  publication  of  their  names,  thoughts  and  ideas  without  consent? 

Gulliford,  director  of  the  Center  for  Southwest  Studies  at  Fort  Lewis 
College  in  Durango,  Colo.,  borrowed  from  their  private  conversations, 
final  exams  and  classroom  discussions  for  recent  use  in  an  academic 
journal . 

"The  stories  they  tell  me,  an  Anglo  professor,  and  the  things  they  have 
to  say  are  as  powerful  as  anything  one  can  learn  from  books,"  he  wrote  for 
the  American  Studies  International. 

His  students  mystified  him.  "Some  students  have  extraordinary 
sensitivities.  They  can  detect  the  presence  of  spirits  from  centuries 
past . " 

At  times  they  floored  him  with  questions.  "Why  can't  you  white  people 
handle  Indian  sexuality?" 

It  was  a valid  question  relative  to  the  iconic  Kokopelli  figure.  And  it 
was  raised  in  a classroom  setting,  but  one  certainly  never  intended  for 
international  publication.  Nor  was  the  private  information  about  a 
traditional  ceremony  involving  a student's  sick  mother.  And  neither  were 
the  comments  from  a student  who  revealed  a life  with  drunken  parents. 

He  spelled  this  out,  including  sacred  cultural  information,  in  his  essay 


"Kokopelli  Conundrum:  Lessons  Learned  from  Teaching  Native  American 
Students . " 

And  that's  where  Gulliford  created  his  own  conundrum. 

The  essay  not  only  violated  student  trust,  but  was  peppered  with 
stereotypes.  Ironically,  he  colored  students  as  "quiet  almost  to  a fault, 
slow  to  speak  up,  reticent  to  challenge  professors." 

Since  the  essay's  publication,  students  have  turned  that  supposition  on 
its  head. 

They  met  with  Fort  Lewis  College  president  Brad  Bartel  on  Wednesday, 
insisting  the  professor  be  held  accountable  for  violations  of  the  Federal 
Education  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  They  also  created  the  Student 
Alliance  for  Appropriate  Representation,  an  organization  intended  to  give 
a voice  to  Native  students  across  the  country,  and  a measure  to  protect 
their  intellectual  property  rights. 

"We're  all  vulnerable  to  this  kind  of  exploitation,"  said  Lakota  student 
Bill  Mendoza.  "Because  we're  in  school  does  not  mean  those  can  be 
harvested  and  exploited  or  molested." 

Native  professor  Carey  Vicenti  is  left  to  wonder  what  would  happen  to  a 
professor  if  it  were  white  students  quoted.  He  sees  a college  that  seems 
ready  to  overlook  the  infraction. 

College  administrators  have  said  Gulliford  might  be  protected  by  freedom 
of  speech.  And  an  internal  review  board  said  his  essay  fell  short  of 
meeting  academic  research  standards,  thereby  offering  some  reprieve. 

"I  refuse  to  accept  the  argument  he's  not  educated  and  schooled  in  the 
methods  of  his  profession,"  Mendoza  said.  "As  freshmen,  these  things  are 
pounded  into  our  head.  You  have  to  cite  your  sources.  If  you  use  human 
subjects,  there  are  specific  guidelines." 

Gulliford  has  a doctorate  in  philosophy. 

Excluding  tribal  colleges.  Fort  Lewis  College  has  the  country's  highest 
percentage  of  Native  students,  who  make  up  18  percent  of  the  student  body. 
And  those  faculty  and  students  who've  stepped  forward  have  now  said 
Gulliford's  essay  is  more  than  an  isolated  incident.  It's  reflective  of  a 
campus  entrenched  in  a "pervasive  environment  of  racism,"  Vicenti  said.  It 
falls  in  place  with  Durango's  "frontier-chic  attitude,"  where  Natives  make 
good  props  but  don't  receive  respect,  he  said. 

And  Native  students  frequently  feel  the  pinch  of  racism  because  they 
attend  school  free  of  tuition  as  part  of  a 1911  land  exchange  between 
Natives  and  the  state. 

And  then  there's  professor  Gulliford,  whose  actions  provide  yet  another 
example  of  arrogant  paternalism,  the  kind  Natives  frequently  experience 
when  associated  with  so-called  white  "Indian  experts." 

It's  part  of  today's  modern  racism,  "the  kind  where  people  might  love 
their  Indians  but  they  never  conclude  these  Indians  have  the  same 
intellectual  capacity,  the  same  career  potential  as  themselves,"  Vicenti 
said . 

Gulliford's  future  now  rests  with  college  president  Bartel,  who  is 
reviewing  the  matter.  He  is  expected  to  release  his  findings  in  about  two 
weeks,  according  to  David  Eppich,  special  assistant  to  the  president. 

Many  on  campus  are  wondering  how  he  will  handle  it,  given  the  recent 
forced  resignation  of  a Hispanic  faculty  member.  She  kicked  a white  male 
student  who  she  said  backed  his  rear  end  into  her  face  while  she  was 
seated  at  a restaurant.  He  was  "showing  off"  his  Republican-inspired  T- 
shirt  that  read:  "loin  us  now,  or  work  for  us  later." 

The  college  agreed  the  student  had  a right  to  free  speech. 

In  that  vein.  Native  students  at  Fort  Lewis  need  to  keep  talking. 

Gulliford  has  apologized  since  the  article's  publication.  "If  I 
mentioned  sensitive  subjects,  I apologize  for  my  ignorance,"  he  said  in  an 
interview  with  Kaeleen  McGuire  of  the  online  Reznet  news  site.  "I  beg 
forgiveness  of  anyone  I've  hurt." 

But  not  all  Native  students  are  ready  to  forgive.  "He  says  he  loves 
Indians,"  Mendoza  said.  "That  he  cares  for  Indians.  But  he  doesn't 
understand  us.  He  doesn't  know  anything  about  us." 
lodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

She  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186,  Ext.  299, 
or  by  e-mail  at  jodi.rave@missoulian.com. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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GOP  Gains  Boost  Chances  of  Alaska  Drilling 

Supporters  of  Exploration  in  Wildlife  Refuge  Appear  to  Have  Majority 
in  New  Senate 
By  Helen  Dewar 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
December  16,  2004 

Republican  gains  in  the  Senate  from  last  month's  elections  have  pumped 
new  life  into  the  administration-backed  move  to  open  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil  and  gas  drilling,  prompting  environmentalists  to 
mount  what  one  of  them  called  "the  fight  of  our  lives"  to  defeat  the 
proposal . 

Key  strategists  for  both  sides  agree  that  pro-ANWR-drilling  forces  have 
probably  gained  several  new  votes  among  Republicans,  especially 
conservative  southerners  elected  to  replace  anti-drilling  Democrats. 
Judging  by  the  newcomers'  conservative  and  pro-industry  philosophies,  and 
in  some  cases  previous  votes  or  campaign  statements,  drilling  advocates 
now  appear  to  have  a net  gain  of  three  seats,  adding  up  to  a 51-vote 
majority  in  the  Senate,  the  strategists  say. 

Although  the  GOP  gains  do  not  guarantee  passage  of  long-stalled 
legislation  to  lift  the  current  ban  on  drilling  in  a section  of  the 
sprawling  refuge  on  Alaska's  north  coast,  it  provides  what  may  be  the  best 
chance  in  years  for  its  enactment,  according  to  key  players  on  both  sides 
of  the  fight. 

"We  are  really  optimistic"  in  light  of  the  election  results  and  other 
factors  such  as  high  gasoline  prices  and  the  nation's  continued  reliance 
on  foreign  oil,  said  Sen.  Lisa  Murkowski  (R-Alaska),  who,  like  the  state 
she  represents,  is  pushing  hard  to  open  the  ANWR  to  drilling. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  fight  this  every  step  of  the  way,"  said  Melinda 
Pierce,  senior  Washington  representative  for  the  Sierra  Club,  one  of  many 
environmental  groups  that  are  mounting  an  ambitious  lobbying  campaign  to 
protect  the  refuge.  "I  think  we're  in  for  the  fight  of  our  lives." 

But  they  also  agree  that  the  fight  is  far  from  over.  "Clearly,  the 
prospects  [for  passage]  are  better  than  ever  before,  but  it's  far  from 
won,"  said  Tim  Profeta,  counsel  for  the  environment  for  Sen.  Joseph  I. 
Lieberman  (D-Conn.),  a leader  of  the  anti-drilling  forces.  "This  is  a 
signature  fight,  and  both  sides  will  be  loaded  for  bear." 

The  fight  over  drilling  in  the  ANWR  has  raged  for  years  and  has  become 
one  of  the  best-known  and  most  contentious  fights  between  energy  and 
environmental  forces,  reinforced  by  support  from  Republican 
administrations  and  opposition  from  Democratic  ones.  The  last  time  a 
drilling  initiative  was  passed  by  Congress  was  as  part  of  a budget  bill  in 
1995,  and  it  was  vetoed  by  President  Bill  Clinton. 

Drilling  advocates  argue  that  the  area  has  always  been  planned  for 
energy  production  and  that  a significant  amount  of  oil  and  gas  can  be 
recovered  with  minimal  impact  on  the  environment.  Foes  contend  that 
drilling  would  produce  less  oil  and  more  environmental  damage  than 
forecast  by  supporters,  threatening  a pristine  and  ecologically  fragile 
area  that  teems  with  caribou,  polar  bears,  migrating  birds  and  other 
wildlife . 

The  issue  last  came  to  a vote  in  the  Senate  in  2003,  when  a proposal  to 
open  the  way  for  drilling  by  including  projected  lease  revenue  in  the 
congressional  budget  resolution  failed  52  to  48,  with  eight  Republicans 
joining  all  but  five  Democrats  in  opposition. 


Without  further  complications,  the  GOP  gains  from  last  month's  elections 
could  be  enough  to  include  a go-ahead  for  drilling  in  the  budget  and  in 
subsequent  "reconciliation"  legislation  to  implement  it,  neither  of  which 
can  be  filibustered  by  opponents.  It  takes  60  votes  to  break  a filibuster, 
and  Republicans  concede  they  would  fall  well  short  of  that  number  if  they 
tried  to  pass  the  proposal  on  its  own  or  as  part  of  a broader  energy  bill. 

But  there  are  further  complications.  While  using  the  budget  avoids  the 
pitfalls  of  a filibuster,  it  presents  other  potentially  serious  problems 
for  pro-drilling  forces. 

Although  the  House  has  voted  for  drilling  in  the  ANWR  as  part  of  energy 
legislation,  it  has  not  included  it  in  its  version  of  recent  budgets, 
leaving  the  issue  to  the  Senate,  which  has  always  been  the  most  critical 
testing  ground  for  the  drilling  issue. 

A bigger  question  is  whether  Congress,  despite  Republican  gains  in  both 
houses,  can  agree  on  a budget  and  on  implementing  legislation,  which 
proved  to  be  impossible  in  two  of  the  past  three  years. 

Even  more  problematic  is  the  Senate  itself.  Several  senators  have  voted 
both  for  and  against  drilling  provisions  on  different  occasions,  and 
others  have  indicated  some  ambivalence  on  the  issue. 

Moreover,  under  Senate  rules,  a budget  reconciliation  bill  can  be 
challenged  on  several  grounds,  one  of  which  bars  including  provisions  for 
which  revenue  or  outlay  changes  are  incidental  to  other  purposes  of  the 
proposal.  If  the  Senate  parliamentarian  finds  that  the  ANWR  provision  fits 
this  description,  it  will  take  60  votes  to  overturn  the  ruling. 

Drilling  foes  can  be  expected  to  argue  that,  even  counting  revenue  from 
leases,  the  money  is  incidental  to  the  whole  issue  of  petroleum 
exploration  in  the  Alaska  refuge.  "If  they  use  the  budget  process  to  get 
around  the  fact  they  do  not  have  the  votes  under  the  normal  legislative 
process,  that  opens  a huge  can  of  worms,"  said  Dim  Waltman,  director  of 
refuges  and  wildlife  for  the  Wilderness  Society. 

Meanwhile,  environmental  groups  are  gearing  up  for  a major  grass-roots 
and  lobbying  effort  against  the  proposal,  including  mobilizing  members  to 
write  letters  to  the  editor,  contact  their  lawmakers  and  reach  out  to 
other  groups  to  join  the  effort.  Grass-roots  coordinators  are  being 
deployed  and  slide  shows  are  being  organized,  the  Sierra  Club's  Pierce 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Washington  Post  Company 
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Native-based  shelter  for  all  battered  women 
By  AMANDA  BOHMAN 
December  19,  2004 

NORTH  POLE  - A statewide  group  composed  of  mainly  Alaska  Native  women  is 
setting  up  a federally  funded  battered  women's  shelter  in  a rented  four- 
bedroom  house  here. 

The  shelter,  or  safe  house,  is  slated  to  open  in  late  January  and  will 
have  programs  rooted  in  Alaska  Native  traditions,  according  to  members  of 
the  Alaska  Native  Women's  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence  and  Sexual 
Assault . 

The  safe  house  will  serve  women  from  across  Alaska,  whether  or  not  they 
are  Alaska  Native,  said  Tammy  Young,  the  Sitka-based  co-director  of  the 
coalition.  It  will  be  the  second  battered  women's  shelter  based  in  the 
Interior . 

The  safe  house  will  be  called  "Denaats'  Oo  Yuh,"  which  is  Koyukun 
Athabascan  for  "Our  Grandma's  House." 


"We  will  be  striving  to  create  an  environment  that  reflects  our 
grandmothers'  teachings/'  Young  said.  "We're  hoping  to  be  extremely  open 
and  giving  to  women  and  children  in  traumatic  situations." 

Victims  of  domestic  violence,  sexual  assault  and  stalking  who  go  to  the 
safe  house  will  be  given  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  support,  organizers 
said . 

They  hope  to  recruit  Alaska  Native  elders  for  cultural  activities,  such 
as  storytelling,  beading,  sewing  and  basket  weaving,  said  Evelyn  Esmailka 
of  Allakaket,  who  is  the  rural  coordinator  for  the  coalition. 

"We  feel  that  for  a person  to  be  whole  again,  they  need  to  go  back  to 
their  culture,"  Esmailka  said. 

The  coalition  is  spending  $3,000  a month  in  seed  money  from  the 
Department  of  Dustice  to  open  the  safe  house.  The  shelter  will  hopefully 
be  self-sustaining  by  2007,  Esmailka  said. 

The  shelter  is  a welcome  addition  to  the  Interior  and  fills  a niche, 
said  Brenda  Stanfill,  executive  director  of  the  Interior  Alaska  Center  for 
Nonviolent  Living,  the  Interior's  sole  battered  women's  shelter  until  now. 

While  the  Center  for  Nonviolent  Living,  located  in  downtown  Fairbanks, 
is  a large  shelter  with  a capacity  to  serve  as  many  as  46  women  and 
children,  Denaats'  Oo  Yuh  will  be  much  smaller  with  a capacity  to  serve 
six  women,  two  with  children. 

"For  women  who  come  from  a village,  this  won't  be  so  overwhelming," 
Stanfill  said. 

On  Thursday,  a carpenter  made  repairs  to  the  house,  located  in  a 
residential  neighborhood,  while  organizers  met  for  a staff  meeting. 

Young  and  the  others,  including  future  shelter  manager  Christine  Cooper 
of  North  Pole,  asked  that  the  exact  location  of  the  safe  house  not  be 
disclosed  for  the  protection  of  its  future  occupants. 

For  now,  the  house  is  sparsely  furnished.  Boxes  of  baby  wipes  served  as 
a makeshift  TV  stand. 

Organizers  still  have  many  needs  before  the  shelter  can  open.  Those 
include  beds,  bedding,  towels,  kitchenware,  clothing,  washer,  dryer  and 
vehicle,  organizers  said.  Used  items  are  acceptable.  Game  meat  is  also 
sought . 

"It  would  be  really  nice  to  offer  moose  meat  and  caribou  and  those 
things,"  Young  said. 

Alaska  has  a rising  rate  of  violent  crime,  including  rape  and  aggravated 
assault,  according  to  the  FBI's  annual  Uniform  Crime  Report. 

Rapes  in  Alaska  occur  at  almost  three  times  the  national  average,  the 
federal  report  stated. 

Alaska's  violent-crime  rate  - which  includes  murders,  non-negligent  man- 
slaughters, forcible  rapes,  robberies  and  aggravated  assaults  - increased 
from  563  per  100,000  in  2002  to  593  in  2003.  The  national  average  for  2003 
was  475. 

The  Alaska  Native  Women's  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence  and  Sexual 
Assault  already  has  a network  of  hotels  and  private  homes  to  help  women 
and  children  in  crisis.  Young  said. 

Denaats'  Oo  Yuh  will  be  the  coalition's  first  shelter. 

The  coalition  was  launched  in  2001  through  a grant  from  the  federal 
Department  of  Dustice  and  has  about  100  members  statewide.  Young  said. 

For  more  information  or  to  donate  items  to  the  new  safe  house, 
call  347-1385. 

The  Associated  Press  contributed  to  this  story. 

Reporter  Amanda  Bohman  can  be  reached  at  abohman@newsminer.com  or  459-7544 
Copyright  c.  2004  MediaNews  Group,Inc.  and  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc 
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ZAPATISTAS  DENOUNCE  ROAD  AND  BRIDGE  BUILDING  IN  MONTES  AZULES 
Article  written  for  La  lornada  by  Hermann  Bellinghausen  translated  by 
Edinburgh  Chiapas  Solidarity  Group 
Mexico  3rd  December  2004 

Work  is  being  carried  out  in  Montes  Azules  to  plunder  its  riches.  The 
government  say  it  is  to  protect  the  rainforest  but  the  Zapatistas  say  they 
are  attacking  it  by  building  bridges. 

The  indigenous  people  ask,  'Why  is  the  government  investing  millions  by 
building  roads  for  a few  communities  who  suffer  a constant  threat  from  the 
government  of  being  evicted  for  affecting  the  biosphere?' 

Amatitlan  Chiapas  2 December  2004:  A large  bridge  is  being  built  from 
here  to  Montes  Azules,  the  biosphere  reserve  which  the  state  and  district 
governments  say  they  are  protecting  . . . and  this  is  being  done  with  less 
publicity  you'd  think  would  be  due  to  a project  costing  millions. 

This  huge  engineering  project  will  allow  high  tonnage  vehicles  to  cross 
the  River  Lacantun.  It  will  be  158.33  metres  long  and,  via  a road  also 
under  construction,  will  unite  diverse  riverside  communities  inside  the 
protected  area  - all  official  communities. 

One  difference  between  this  and  other  road  and  bridge  investments  which 
are  being  given  lots  of  publicity  by  the  state  government  is  that  in  the 
face  of  public  opinion,  publicity  for  this  project  is  being  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

According  to  workers  who  are  building  the  bridge  over  the  river,  a road 
is  planned  to  go  through  Montes  Azules  to  the  far  north  of  the  reserve, 

"Up  beside  Benemerito  de  Las  Americas". 

Details  of  the  Work 

A construction  technician  also  said  that  they  are  building  a bridge  at 
the  other  side.  The  worker  says  he  works  for  the  Dept  of  Works  of  Chiapas 
although  he  is  wearing  a uniform  of  a Pemex  worker  with  the  company  logo. 

This  would  mean  a second  bridge  over  the  River  Lacanja  which  borders  the 
other  end  of  Montes  Azules...  and  it  would  be  bigger  since  the  river  there 
is  wider. 

A camp  with  engineers,  technicians  and  bricklayers  occupies  the  riverside 
at  Amatitlan.  There  are  huge  mechanical  diggers,  mixers  and  cranes  circling 
huge  steel  girders.  There  are  also  workshops,  an  office,  a diner  which  will 
feed  20-30  people  at  a time,  dormitories  and  huge  sheds  with  oil  and  petrol. 
The  bridge  already  one  third  completed,  will  arise  out  of  the  camp.  They  are 
now  waiting  for  a huge  column  of  concrete  to  sink  into  the  Lacantun  river 
and  another  column  on  the  opposite  bank. 

According  to  the  people  of  Amatitlan,  8 kilometres  from  the  frontier 
highway,  and  the  people  of  Maravilla  Tenejapa,  the  bridge  is  being  built  to 
give  vehicle  access  to  a series  of  villages  inside  and  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  biosphere  reserve  which  is  the  legal  property  of  the  Lacandon 
communities.  These  villages  are  Democracia,  Plan  de  Rio  Azul,  Vicente 
Guerrero,  Nuevo  Sabanilla,  Lindavista,  Nueva  Esperanza  and  Nueva  Argentina. 
This  last  village  has  once  before  been  emptied  by  the  state  government  but 
the  villagers  returned,  unhappy  with  what  the  authorities  gave  them  'in 
exchange ' . 

In  Amatitlan  there  is  a state  army  base  and  the  river  is  patrolled  by 
Army  troops.  The  village  is  part  of  the  new  Maravilla  Tenejapa 
municipality,  created  by  the  last  PRI  governor  with  the  aim  counter- 
insurgency and  controlling  the  area.  The  municipality's  principal  township 
is  today  situated  in  a huge  military  barracks.  At  the  same  time,  the  former 
governor  of  Chiapas,  Roberto  Albores  and  the  state  army  promoted  in  1998 
the  creation  of  another  two  frontier  municipalities:  Marques  de  Comillas 
and  Benemerito  de  las  Americas,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Lacandon 
rainforest.  These  three  places  surround  the  coveted,  presumed  virgin, 
rainforest . 


Stripping  the  rainforest  and  building  roads 

According  to  the  autonomous  municipal  council  of  Libertad  do  Los  Pueblos 
Mayas,  what  the  government  is  trying  to  do  is  'to  strip  the  rainforest  of 
its  resources  and  put  in  roads  so  that  its  companies  can  get  into  Montes 
Azules ' . 

The  zapatista  municipal  authorities  pose  the  question,  "Why  would  the 
government  carry  out  such  a huge  project  costing  millions  in  order  to  give 
a road  to  some  few  communities  they  are  not  interested  in?  What  they  are 
planning  is  to  open  Montes  Azules  to  the  outside  world. ' 

The  impact  of  the  new  bridge  instigated  by  the  Chiapas  government  cannot 
be  underestimated  and  especially  if  it  is  true  that  they  are  planning  to 
build  a road  through  Montes  Azules  to  its  furthest  corners. 

Indigenous  people  in  the  zone  think  that  the  real  route  planned  for  the 
new  road  is  to  go  through  the  reserve  and  reach  at  least  Lake  Miramar,  and 
to  connect  in  nearby  San  Quintin  with  the  roads  to  Ocosingo  and  to  Las 
Margaritas . 

You  can't  help  but  wonder  what  is  happening.  On  the  one  hand  the 
government  authorities  affirm  their  decision  to  remove  indigenous  villages 
from  Montes  Azules  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  creating  an  inf rastructure 
that  could  destroy  the  riches  that  they  say  they  want  to  conserve  for 
"humanity" . 

All  along  the  border  ecotourist  centres  are  sprouting  up.  These  centres 
are  openly  encouraged  by  the  government  so  that  the  'legal'  population  can 
devote  themselves  to  the  presumed  needs  of  hordes  of  international  tourists 
who  will  come  to  visit  this  remote  and  beautiful  region.  The  Government 
believe  it  is  the  spilling  of  foreign  currency  that  will  stop  indigenous 
poverty  and  also  stop  them  being  peasants  (campesinos) . 

Names  like  Sueno  Prometido,  Las  Nubes  and  Loma  Bonita  adorn  the  new 
landing  stages  and  administrative  businesses  for  indigenous  and  campesino 
people  on  the  Santo  Domingo,  Lacantun  and  Lacanja  rivers.  If  the  promised 
influx  is  similar  to  the  numbers  that  habitually  reach  the  neighbouring 
Lagos  de  Montebello  area,  the  people  lending  the  money  for  these  ventures 
can  settle  for  sitting  and  waiting  and  becoming  bored,  amid  a flowering  of 
"tourist  services". 

Also  in  order  to  "protect"  it  safely,  the  authorities  have  converted  the 
natural  parrot  sanctuary  known  as  Las  Guacamayas  into  an  ecotourist  centre. 
They  have  also  done  this  with  the  old  biological  station  at  Chajul  and  Lake 
Lacanja  and  they  are  planning  to  do  the  same  with  other  riverside  places  on 
the  Usumacinta  valley. 
www.edinchiapas.org.uk 
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Manitoba  Metis  group  launches  hunting  rights  PR 
Canadian  Press 
December  19,  2004 

WINNIPEG  - The  Manitoba  Metis  Federation  is  launching  a public  relations 
campaign  aimed  at  forcing  the  province  to  recognize  a Metis  right  to  hunt 
and  fish  as  aboriginal  people. 


In  a full-page  ad  that  was  to  nun  Thursday  in  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press, 
federation  president  David  Chartrand  says  he  will  take  the  battle  to  court 
to  be  sure  the  Metis  people  receive  what  the  courts  designated,  but  I also 
have  to  make  sure  someone  doesn't  kill  the  last  moose  in  the  province  at 
the  same  time,"  he  said. 

"I  have  an  obligation  to  protect  and  conserve  natural  resources  in  this 
province . " 

The  conflict  stems  from  interpretations  of  two  Supreme  Court  decisions 
from  September  2003. 

In  one  case,  known  as  the  Blais  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  Metis 
people  in  Manitoba  do  not  have  the  right  to  hunt  and  fish  across  the 
province  as  do  status  Indians. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Flerald. 
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Dudge  orders  compensation  for  Samson  Cree 
December  17,  2004 

Calgary  - The  Samson  Cree  first  nation  is  declaring  a partial  victory  in 
a lawsuit  against  the  federal  government  after  a judge  - before  the 
conclusion  of  court  proceedings  - ordered  Ottawa  to  return  $360  million  in 
oil  revenues. 

With  three  days  left  before  final  arguments  were  set  to  wrap  up,  Dustice 
Max  Teitelbaum  announced  Friday  that  he  wants  Ottawa  to  make  the  payment 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"I  want  to  get  the  money  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Crown  and  into  the 
hands  of  the  first  nation  as  soon  as  possible,"  Teitelbaum  said  in  court. 

The  Samson  Cree  first  nation  is  suing  for  millions  more  in  damages  over 
allegations  that  Ottawa  mishandled  oil  and  gas  revenues  for  more  than  half 
a century.  Final  arguments  in  the  case  will  continue  next  week. 

Dames  O'Reilly,  the  lead  lawyer  for  the  Samson  Cree,  says  $360  million 
was  misappropriated  from  the  band  years  ago  and  put  into  a trust  fund.  He 
says  one  of  the  main  reasons  his  client  went  to  court  was  to  regain  the 
money. 

O'Reilly  says  Dustice  Teitelbaum' s order  may  be  precedent  setting. 

"It's  is  a very  historic  moment.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I know  of, 
an  indian  nation  has  been  able  to  wrestle  their  own  monies  out  of  the 
control  of  the  federal  government. 

Clarke  Hunter,  lead  lawyer  for  the  Crown,  described  Friday's 
developments  as  positive. 

"This  is  something  from  the  Crown's  perspective,  we've  been  working  to 
achieve  for  a long  time." 

Teitelbaum,  who  indicated  that  he  will  impose  a list  of  conditions  on 
the  transfer  of  money  in  Danuary,  says  he  wants  the  Samson  Cree  to  hold  a 
referendum  on  the  issue,  during  which  a majority  must  be  in  favour  of 
receiving  the  money. 

He's  also  stipulating  that  an  external  and  independent  trustee  manage 
money. 

A final  decision  in  the  case  is  expected  to  be  at  least  six  months  away. 
Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Eskimos  Seek  to  Recast  Global  Warming  as  a Rights  Issue 
By  ANDREW  C.  REVKIN 
December  15,  2004 

The  Eskimos,  or  Inuit,  about  155,000  seal-hunting  peoples  scattered 
around  the  Arctic,  plan  to  seek  a ruling  from  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  that  the  United  States,  by  contributing 
substantially  to  global  warming,  is  threatening  their  existence. 

The  Inuit  plan  is  part  of  a broader  shift  in  the  debate  over  human- 
caused  climate  change  evident  among  participants  in  the  10th  round  of 
international  talks  taking  place  in  Buenos  Aires  aimed  at  averting 
dangerous  human  interference  with  the  climate  system. 

Inuit  leaders  said  they  planned  to  announce  the  effort  at  the  climate 
meeting  today. 

Representatives  of  poor  countries  and  communities  - from  the  Arctic 
fringes  to  the  atolls  of  the  tropics  to  the  flanks  of  the  Himalayas  - say 
they  are  imperiled  by  rising  temperatures  and  seas  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  They  are  casting  the  issue  as  no  longer  simply  an  environmental 
problem  but  as  an  assault  on  their  basic  human  rights. 

The  commission,  an  investigative  arm  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  has  no  enforcement  powers.  But  a declaration  that  the  United 
States  has  violated  the  Inuit 's  rights  could  create  the  foundation  for  an 
eventual  lawsuit,  either  against  the  United  States  in  an  international 
court  or  against  American  companies  in  federal  court,  said  a number  of 
legal  experts,  including  some  aligned  with  industry. 

Such  a petition  could  have  decent  prospects  now  that  industrial 
countries,  including  the  United  States,  have  concluded  in  recent  reports 
and  studies  that  warming  linked  to  heat-trapping  smokestack  and  tailpipe 
emissions  is  contributing  to  big  environmental  changes  in  the  Arctic,  a 
number  of  experts  said. 

Last  month,  an  assessment  of  Arctic  climate  change  by  300  scientists  for 
the  eight  countries  with  Arctic  territory,  including  the  United  States, 
concluded  that  "human  influences"  are  now  the  dominant  factor. 

Inuit  representatives  attending  the  conference  said  in  telephone 
interviews  that  after  studying  the  matter  for  several  years  with  the  help 
of  environmental  lawyers  they  would  this  spring  begin  the  lengthy  process 
of  filing  a petition  by  collecting  videotaped  statements  from  elders  and 
hunters  about  the  effects  they  were  experiencing  from  the  shrinking 
northern  icescape. 

The  lawyers,  at  Earthlustice,  a nonprofit  San  Francisco  law  firm,  and 
the  Center  for  International  Environmental  Law,  in  Washington,  said  the 
Inter-American  Commission,  which  has  a record  of  treating  environmental 
degradation  as  a human  rights  matter,  provides  the  best  chance  of  success. 
The  Inuit  have  standing  in  the  Organization  of  American  States  through 
Canada . 

Sheila  Watt-Cloutier , the  elected  chairwoman  of  the  Inuit  Circumpolar 
Conference,  the  quasi-governmental  group  recognized  by  the  United  Nations 
as  representing  the  Inuit,  said  the  biggest  fear  was  not  that  warming 
would  kill  individuals  but  that  it  would  be  the  final  blow  to  a sturdy  but 
suffering  culture. 

"We've  had  to  struggle  as  a people  to  keep  afloat,  to  keep  our 
indigenous  wisdom  and  traditions,"  she  said.  "We're  an  adaptable  people, 
but  adaptability  has  its  limits. 

"Something  is  bound  to  give,  and  it's  starting  to  give  in  the  Arctic, 
and  we're  giving  that  early  warning  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

If  the  Inuit  effort  succeeds,  it  could  lead  to  an  eventual  stream  of 
litigation,  somewhat  akin  to  lawsuits  against  tobacco  companies,  legal 
experts  said. 

The  two-week  convention,  which  ends  Friday,  is  the  latest  session  on  two 
climate  treaties:  the  1992  framework  convention  on  climate  change  and  the 


Kyoto  Protocol,  an  addendum  that  takes  effect  in  February  and  for  the 
first  time  requires  most  industrialized  countries  to  curb  such  emissions. 

The  United  States  has  signed  both  pacts  and  is  bound  by  the  1992  treaty, 
which  requires  no  emissions  cuts.  But  the  Bush  administration  opposes  the 
mandatory  Kyoto  treaty,  saying  it  could  harm  the  economy  and  unfairly 
excuses  big  developing  countries  from  obligations. 

That  situation  makes  the  United  States  particularly  vulnerable  to  such 
suits,  environmental  lawyers  said. 

By  embracing  the  first  treaty  and  signing  the  second,  it  has 
acknowledged  that  climate  change  is  a problem  to  be  avoided;  but  by 
subsequently  rejecting  the  Kyoto  pact,  the  lawyers  said,  it  has  not  shown 
a commitment  to  stemming  its  emissions,  which  constitute  a fourth  of  the 
global  total. 

The  American  delegation  at  the  Buenos  Aires  conference  declined  to 
comment  on  Tuesday  on  the  petition  or  the  arguments  behind  it.  "Until  the 
Inuit  have  presented  a complaint,  we  are  not  responding  to  that  issue,"  a 
State  Department  official  said.  "When  they  do,  we  will  look  at  what  they 
have  to  say,  consider  it  and  then  respond." 

Christopher  C.  Horner,  a lawyer  for  the  Cooler  Heads  Coalition,  an 
industry-financed  group  opposed  to  cutting  the  emissions,  said  the  chances 
of  success  of  such  lawsuits  had  risen  lately. 

From  his  standpoint,  he  said,  "The  planets  are  aligned  very  poorly." 

Delegates  who  flew  to  the  conference  from  the  Arctic's  far-flung 
communities,  where  retreating  sea  ice  imperils  traditional  seal  hunts, 
said  they  planned  to  meet  in  Buenos  Aires  with  representatives  from  small- 
island  nations  that  could  eventually  be  swamped  by  rising  seas,  swelled  by 
meltwater  from  shrinking  glaciers  and  Arctic  ice  sheets. 

Enele  S.  Sopoaga,  the  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  from  Tuvalu,  a 
15-foot-high  nation  of  wave-pounded  atolls  halfway  between  Australia  and 
Hawaii,  said  he  still  saw  legal  efforts  as  a last  resort. 

Tuvalu  had  threatened  to  sue  the  United  States  two  years  ago  in  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  but  held  off  for  a variety  of  reasons. 
Larry  Rohter  contributed  reporting  from  Buenos  Aires  for  this  article. 
Copyright  c.  2004  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Editorial 

Whose  Jurisdiction  Is  It  Anyway? 

By:  Kenneth  Deer,  The  Eastern  Door 

The  closure  of  the  gas  pumps  at  Wolfco  illustrates  the  fact  the 
Kahnawake  does  not  have  total  jurisdiction  over  its  territory  and 
that  the  community  has  a ways  to  go  yet  to  get  that  control. 

Most  of  the  debate  over  gasoline  lately  has  been  over  the  tax  rebate 
to  Kahnawakero : non . 

While  this  is  an  important  issue  that  affects  everyone's  pocketbook, 
we  have  been  ignoring  the  basic  problem  of  jurisdiction  in  the  area 
of  petroleum  products. 

This  battle  has  been  ongoing  for  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember.  One 
of  the  ten  agreements  between  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawake  and  the 
government  of  Quebec  is  supposed  to  deal  with  this  issue  but  so  far, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  progress. 

This  battle  has  been  ongoing  for  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember.  One 
of  the  ten  agreements  between  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawake  and  the 
government  of  Quebec  is  supposed  to  deal  with  this  issue  but  so  far, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  progress. 

The  gas  stations  in  Kahnawake  were  denied  gasoline  in  the  mid  1990s 
over  the  issue  of  taxes.  A temporarily  solution  was  put  in  place  but 
a permanent  one  has  still  not  been  found. 


The  imposed  sanctions  against  Wolfco  demonstrates  that  the  Quebec 
government  can,  if  it  wishes  to,  make  things  difficult  for  new  and 
innovative  gas  stations.  And  if  it  can  do  that  to  Wolfco,  it  can  make 
things  difficult  for  anyone  if  it  so  chose. 

The  MCK  must  make  strides  to  regulate  the  industry  here  in  Kahnawake. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  can't  pass  regulations  that  manage  the 
petroleum  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  this  community. 

Kahnawake  can  take  the  lead  in  new  technology  and  applications  in  the 
field.  Wolfco 's  above  ground  storage  tanks  are  state  of  the  art  and 
are  used  in  every  other  province  except  Quebec.  They  are  less 
dangerous  to  the  environment  and  leaks  can  be  detected  much  faster 
and  easier  than  underground  tanks. 

If  Kahnawake  regulated  the  industry,  the  community  at  large  may  be 
able  to  benefit  from  the  revenue  derived  through  petroleum  products. 

It  could  find  a fair  and  reasonable  agreement  with  the  current  gas 
retailers . 

But  most  of  all,  Kahnawake  could  assert  one  more  piece  of 
jurisdiction  in  a community  that  prides  itself  on  being  in  control  of 
its  own  structures.. 

How  many  more  times  must  the  Quebec  government  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  out  internal  issues?  It  is  time  for  something  to  be 
done. 

Quebec  Must  Come  To  The  Table  And  Negotiate  Settlements  On  Logging 
By:  Kenneth  Deer,  The  Eastern  Door 

There  has  been  too  many  blockades  of  logging  roads  by  Native  Peoples 
for  the  Quebec  government  to  ignore  its  responsibilities  and  begin  to 
negotiate  real  sharing  of  the  natural  resources  on  Native  land. 

The  blockades  by  the  Anishhabe  People  of  Lac  Simon  and  Long  Point  are 
just  a continuation  of  the  blockades  by  Barrier  Lake  and  other 
communities  over  the  years.  The  issue  of  the  clear-cutting  the 
forests  on  land  that  has  never  been  ceded  is  a serious  one.  Stripping 
the  land  of  its  value  before  settling  with  the  true  owners  of  the 
land  is  theft.  It  can't  be  described  as  anything  else. 

Taking  the  trees  off  the  land  is  not  any  different  than  taking  gold 
or  oil  or  diamonds  out  of  the  ground  before  settling  land  claims  with 
the  Native  Peoples  who  live  on  that  land.  Unless  real,  good-faith 
discussions  and  negotiations  take  place.  Natives  only  have  one  option 
and  that  is  more  blockades.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  government  and  the  logging  companies.  By  ignoring 
the  issue,  the  Quebec  government  is  encouraging  more  blockades  and 
perhaps  the  violence  that  can  erupt  around  them. 

Logging  companies  also  have  a responsibility.  They  cannot  just  be 
motivated  by  profit.  They  have  a moral  obligation  to  the  traditional 
owners  of  the  land  and  the  environment  in  which  they  live.  They  just 
can't  cut  the  trees  and  leave  without  taking  into  consideration  those 
that  must  live  in  the  devastation  left  behind. 

The  government,  the  logging  companies  and  the  Native  Peoples  must  get 
to  the  negotiating  table  and  come  to  a fair  and  equitable  sharing  of 
the  land  and  the  environment. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Eastern  Door. 
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Natives  must  take  their  'rightful  place  in  this  country’ 

Activist  lamieson  wants  to  open  doors 
Foundation  helps  foster  achievement 


RICHARD  BRENNAN 
QUEEN'S  PARK  BUREAU 
December  18,  2004 

Native  activist  Roberta  Jamieson  has  spent  most  of  her  life  smashing 
barriers  and  toppling  stereotypes. 

Now,  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  National  Aboriginal  Achievement 
Foundation,  she  has  been  thrust  on  to  the  national  stage  where  her  role 
will  be  to  exorcise  the  ghosts  that  hold  her  people  back. 

While  she  has  an  impressive  list  of  firsts  in  her  life,  the  52-year-old 
former  chief  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River  Territory  is  more 
concerned  that  her  18-month-old  granddaughter,  Daisy,  can  excel  in  a 
barrier-free  society. 

"I  think  (this  job)  is  a destination  that  I have  been  preparing  for  all 
my  life  . . . and  here  I am  a grandparent  thinking  about  the  kind  of  world 
that  Daisy  is  going  to  be  living  in,  the  kinds  of  opportunities  I'd  like 
to  make  sure  she  has  and  all  our  children  have,"  Jamieson  says. 

"Whether  it's  law  or  medicine  or  fine  arts  ...  I've  always  had  a passion 
for  opening  doors  gently  or  otherwise  so  that  our  people  have  an 
opportunity  to  realize  their  potential,"  she  says. 

And  to  get  to  that  point  she  has  to  wrestle  with  the  lingering 
bitterness  of  days  gone  by  - the  aversion  of  some  natives  to  higher 
learning  because  of  residential  schools,  where  so  many  young  natives  were 
abused  sexually  and  mentally,  and  the  second-class  status  colonialism 
imposed . 

"Why  don't  they  stay  (in  school)?  Residential  school  legacy,"  she  says. 
"In  many  communities,  that  stigma  still  sticks  with  education  . . . and  as 
these  lawsuits  go  forward  (against  the  Catholic  Church  and  others),  it 
keeps  raising  it  in  our  minds." 

It  wasn't  that  long  ago  that  a native  who  became  a lawyer,  minister  or 
graduated  from  university  was  subject  to  Involuntary  Enfranchisement  and 
had  to  sign  away  his  or  her  native  status. 

"Powerful  barrier  that.  I'm  not  the  first  aboriginal  woman  to  get  a law 
degree  because  I am  brilliant,"  Jamieson  recently  told  the  Empire  Club  of 
Canada.  (She  graduated  with  a law  degree  from  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  in  1976.) 

"Extraordinary  measures  were  taken  to  keep  our  people  out  and  now  I 
think  extraordinary  measures  need  to  be  taken  to  let  our  people  in  and 
take  our  rightful  place  in  this  country,"  she  says  in  an  interview  with 
the  Star. 

Jamieson,  a recipient  of  the  Order  of  Canada,  stands  as  example  of  what 
can  be  achieved. 

Aside  from  being  the  first  woman  from  a First  Nations  to  get  a law 
degree,  she  was  the  founder  of  the  Native  Law  Students  Association,  the 
first  non-parliamentarian  to  be  appointed  an  ex-officio  member  of  a House 
of  Commons  committee,  the  special  task  force  on  Indian  self-government,  in 
1983.  She  has  also  been  commissioner  of  the  Indian  Commission  of  Ontario 
and  was  Ontario's  ombudsman  from  1989  to  1999,  also  a first  for  a native. 

In  2001,  she  became  the  first  woman  elected  chief  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Her  three-year  term  ended  last  month  and  she  has  decided  not  to  seek  re- 
election  . 

Jamieson  wants  to  give  the  National  Aboriginal  Achievement  Foundation  a 
higher  profile,  and  plans  to  criss-cross  the  country  talking  to  service 
clubs  or  just  about  anyone  with  influence  who  wants  to  listen. 

"(The  foundation)  is  placed,  poised  and  charged  with  helping  First 
Nations,  Me'tis  and  Inuit  people  in  this  country  to  realize  our  potential, 
as  individuals,  as  communities,  and  to  convert  our  potential  and 
aspirations  into  reality,  into  change,  so  that  we  can  contribute,  not  only 
to  the  betterment  of  our  own  communities,  but  to  the  country  as  a whole," 
she  said  in  a speech  earlier  this  month. 

She  added  this  could  only  be  made  possible  with  corporate  and  public 
financial  support. 

Jamieson  said  many  Canadians  are  under  the  incorrect  notion  that  if 
young  native  people  want  to  go  to  university,  they  automatically  get  a 
free  ride. 

"There  are  myths  out  there  that  if  you  are  a status  Indian,  or  if  you 


are  an  aboriginal  person  in  Canada,  you  sort  of  get  a blank  cheque  to  go 
to  school.  It's  not  true." 

For  example,  she  said,  200  students  from  the  Six  Nations  were  accepted 
into  college  and  university,  but  "we  (the  band)  couldn't  pay  for  them 
because  we  ran  out  of  money." 

The  foundation  does  its  part  to  fill  the  gap  by  giving  out  $2  million  in 
scholarships  to  native  and  Me'tis  students. 

Once  a year,  the  foundation  sponsors  a television  special  honouring  14 
people  who  have  received  an  achievement  award. 

"That,  for  our  people  and  Canadians  generally,  says,  'Look  at  what  the 
aboriginal  population  can  do  and  you,  too,  can  do  it.'" 

lamieson  says  it  is  to  everyone's  benefit  that  aboriginals  become  active 
members  of  society,  in  business,  teaching,  medicine  and  so  on,  because  at 
1 million-strong,  they  represent  a good  chunk  of  the  available  workforce. 

"We  have  a labour  shortage  in  this  country  and  we  have  a million  people 
having  babies  faster  that  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  in  the  year  2020 
they  will  be  the  majority  in  Saskatchewan,"  she  says. 

And  with  her  new  platform,  lamieson  says  she  plans  to  "bust"  long- 
standing stereotypes  and  highlight  the  successes  of  several  native 
communities  across  Canada. 

"Our  stereotypes  are  about  poverty,  they  are  about  substance  abuse,  or 
they  are  about  unaccountable  leaders,  and  none  of  those  stereotypes 
accurately  represents  our  people  and  they  only  way  we  are  going  to  change 
that  mindset  is  to  be  out  and  about,"  she  says. 
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Aboriginal  leaders  push  for  devolution  progress 
December  17,  2004 

YELLOWKNIFE  - First  Nations  and  Me'tis  leaders  in  the  N.W.T.  are 
threatening  to  withdraw  from  talks  on  devolution  if  they  don't  see  some 
action  on  the  issue. 

Members  of  the  territory's  Aboriginal  Summit  are  giving  the  federal 
government  60  days  to  show  they  are  serious  about  handing  the  N.W.T.  more 
control  over  its  land  and  resources. 

Earlier  this  week.  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  renewed  his  commitment  to 
devolve  powers  to  northern  governments,  but  aboriginal  leaders  say  they've 
heard  enough  talk. 

The  Aboriginal  Summit  is  made  up  of  half  a dozen  of  the  largest  First 
Nations  and  Me'tis  groups  in  the  territory. 

Don  Morin,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  summit,  says  his  members 
may  walk  away  from  the  table. 

"We've  been  hammering  away  at  this  now  for  quite  a few  years  and  unless 
we  see  some  progress  and  real  substance  in  the  negotiation  and  we  see  the 
federal  government  really  paying  serious  attention  to  this,  why  should  we 
waste  our  time?"  he  says. 

Morin  says  he  believes  the  prime  minister  and  Northwest  Territories 
Premier  loe  Handley  are  ready  to  move  forward  on  the  file. 

He  blames  Indian  Affairs  bureaucrats  for  stalling  the  devolution  talks. 

Paul  Martin  has  publicly  committed  to  devolve  powers  to  the  Northwest 
Territories  several  times  since  taking  office. 

And  he  says  he's  also  willing  to  strike  a new  deal  to  keep  resource 
royalties  in  the  territory. 

Martin  renewed  his  commitment  when  he  released  the  framework  for  the 
Northern  Strategy  earlier  this  week. 


"Yes  we  are  committed  to  resource  revenue  sharing,  we  would  like  to  see 
it  take  place,"  he  said  Tuesday.  "Obviously,  in  parallel  with  the  whole 
process  of  devolution  and  we'd  like  to  see  it  take  place  as  quickly  as  it 
possibly  can,  we  are  committed  to  it,  there  really  is  an  eagerness  to  get 
on  with  it,  an  impatience." 

Morin  says  members  of  the  summit  believe  it's  possible  to  devolve  powers 
by  the  targeted  deadline  of  spring  2006. 

He  also  says  the  summit  will  ensure  that  process  doesn't  interfere  with 
ongoing  land  claim  and  self-government  negotiations  in  the  territory. 
Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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Six  years  for  slaying 
By  KRISTEN  HARDING 
Lethbridge  Herald 
December  16,  2004 

Two  Blood  Reserve  men  have  been  sentenced  to  jail  - one  for  killing  23- 
year-old  Casey  First  Charger  and  the  other  for  destroying  evidence,  moving 
the  body  to  different  locations  to  evade  police  and  taking  people  to  view 
the  dead  man. 

Franklin  Hugh  Panther  Bone,  22,  pleaded  guilty  to  manslaughter  Wednesday 
and  was  sentenced  to  six  years  in  prison  and  Jonathan  Travis  Holy  White 
Man,  21,  pleaded  guilty  to  obstructing  justice  and  received  two  years. 

Both  men  were  originally  charged  with  second  degree  murder  but  those 
charges  were  stayed  by  the  Crown. 

"There  is  no  justice  for  the  natives,"  said  Elvis  Shot  On  Both  Sides, 
Casey's  father  after  the  proceedings.  "No  amount  of  time  will  ever  bring 
my  son  back." 

In  court  Shot  On  Both  Sides  told  Judge  Gerald  DeBow  the  two  accused 
should  be  sentenced  to  "25  years  to  life." 

"My  son  was  everything  to  me.  He  was  my  life  and  joy.  Our  lives  have 
been  torn  apart . " 

Casey's  mother,  Gayle  First  Charger,  wept  as  she  read  her  victim  impact 
statement  telling  court  she  feels  she  can  no  longer  be  a mother  and 
grandmother  to  her  surviving  family. 

"I  must  live  with  the  constant  agony  of  not  being  able  to  protect  my 
son . " 

The  sentences  were  jointly  submitted  to  court  by  the  Crown  and  defence 
lawyers  for  both  men. 

Court  heard  First  Charger  was  last  seen  at  about  2 a.m.  April  8 in  the 
company  of  three  or  four  other  men  before  he  left  the  group  to  go  and  get 
help  after  the  truck  they  were  riding  in  broke  down. 

Crown  Prosecutor  Sylvia  Oishi  told  court  at  some  point  First  Charger 
encountered  Panther  Bone.  She  said  an  altercation  took  place  and  First 
Charger  suffered  blows  and  kicks  to  his  head  before  being  fatally  stabbed 
four  times  in  the  chest.  Both  men  had  previously  been  drinking. 

Holy  White  Man  helped  Panther  Bone  remove  First  Charger's  clothing,  burn 
the  items  in  a fire  pit  and  hide  the  naked  body  under  debris  in  a coulee 
area . 

Oishi  noted  Holy  White  Man  later  took  a number  of  people  - including  a 
14-year-old  - to  view  the  body,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  moved  from 
one  location  to  another  until  family  of  the  deceased  discovered  the 
remains  April  12. 

"The  area  was  searched  on  a previous  date  and  no  body  was  found,"  she 
said . 

Despite  an  extensive  investigation  by  Blood  Tribe  Police,  the  motive. 


exact  scene  of  the  slaying  and  locations  where  the  body  was  kept  before  it 
was  found  remain  uncertain. 

The  investigation  was  also  plagued  by  rumours  and  innuendo,  a lack  of 
witnesses  and  little  forensic  evidence. 

Both  men  have  been  in  custody  since  surrendering  to  police  in  April. 

Holy  White  Man,  who  spent  some  of  that  time  in  protective  custody,  was 
credited  18-months  and  will  serve  a further  six  months  to  complete  his 
sentence . 

Panther  Bone,  was  also  credited  for  remand  time,  but  will  serve  six 
years  in  a federal  prison. 

Panther  Bone  was  ordered  to  submit  a DNA  sample  and  must  abide  by  a 
lifetime  weapons  prohibition. 

First  Charger's  murder  was  the  fourth  on  the  reserve  in  an  eight-month 
period . 
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Kayenta  prosecutor's  office  burns 
By  SHONIE  DE  LA  ROSA 
Special  to  the  Daily  Sun 
December  14,  2004 

An  early-morning  fire  has  destroyed  the  trailer  housing  the  Navajo  Nation 
prosecutor's  office  in  Kayenta. 

Kayenta  police  said  the  cause  of  Monday's  fire  is  still  under 
investigation,  although  they  speculated  it  might  have  been  caused  by  a 
problem  in  the  main  electrical  box  in  the  trailer. 

Destroyed  or  damaged  were  many  of  the  files  for  2,000  adult  cases  and 
300  juvenile  cases,  said  prosecutor  Dorthea  Denetsosie. 

The  most  serious  crimes  on  the  Rez  are  handled  by  the  FBI  and  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  out  of  Flagstaff,  leaving  tribal  police  and  courts  to 
handle  less  serious  crime  and  civil  cases. 

The  14-by-60-foot  trailer,  previously  the  home  of  Norwest  Bank,  was 
deemed  a total  loss. 

Employees  have  been  relocated  to  offices  in  the  Kayenta  Township 
government  building. 

The  Kayenta  fire  and  police  departments  responded  to  the  fire  alarm  at 
about  2:30  a.m.  Monday.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  Kayenta  Senior  Police 
Officer  John  Silas  3r.  had  five  Navajo  Nation  police  recruits  help  with 
the  cleanup.  Thousands  of  papers,  burned  from  the  fire  and  wet  from  the 
fire  hoses,  were  gathered  up  and  put  into  boxes  and  plastic  bags. 

"We  have  to  go  through  all  these  papers,  organize,  and  salvage  what  we 
can,"  said  Kee  Yazzie  Mann,  the  juvenile  presenting  officer. 

"It  will  be  a time-consuming  process." 

Navajo  Nation  Acting  Chief  Prosecutor  Roger  Shirley  and  Prosecutor 
Lorenzo  Shaw  came  from  Window  Rock  to  Kayenta  Monday  to  survey  the  fire 
damage.  They  then  met  with  Kayenta  Township  Manager  Gary  Nelson. 

Nelson  said  the  township  would  provide  the  prosecutor's  office  with 
temporary  office  space  and  offer  it  space  in  a new  public  safety  building 
being  planned  next  year. 

"This  is  a perfect  situation  to  demonstrate  how  a local  government,  such 
as  the  Kayenta  Township,  vested  with  local  empowerment  authority  can  step 
up  in  a time  of  need."  Nelson  said. 

The  Kayenta  Township  recently  committed  $600,000  toward  the  construction 
of  new  police  department  and  detention  center  facilities  in  Kayenta.  The 
Public  Safety  Committee  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  has  also  made  a 
commitment  to  come  up  with  $600,000  in  matching  funds  to  assist  the 


township  in  constructing  the  10, 500-square-foot  facility,  which  will 
include  a police  department  and  a detention  facility. 

After  reviewing  the  construction  budget  and  prosecutor's  needs.  Nelson 
said  the  contributions  from  the  township  and  Navajo  Nation  will  each  be 
increased  by  $150,000  , for  a total  project  budget  of  $1.5  million  for 
Phase  1,  which  will  now  include  offices  for  the  Office  of  the  Prosecutor. 
Phase  1 construction  will  start  in  March  2005,  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  architectural  and  engineering  design 

Phases  2 and  3 will  include  a new  criminal  investigation  and  judicial 
court  building. 

"For  all  the  Kayenta  Township  has  done  for  us  in  this  time  of  crisis 
goes  to  show  what  a local  government  initiative  is  all  about,"  said  Shaw. 
"A  centralized  judicial  complex  is  a great  idea.  It  would  save  a lot  of 
time  to  have  everything  in  one  centralized  location." 

Shonie  De  La  Rosa  is  the  public  relations  officer  for  Kayenta  Township. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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Navajo  Nation  deaths  puzzle  investigators 

Man  found  run  over  in  one  case,  elder  possibly  mauled  to  death  in  another 
Sam  Lewin 
December  14,  2004 

Two  separate  cases  are  generating  unanswered  questions  on  the  Navajo 
Nation . 

In  the  first  case,  officials  are  looking  for  information  about  a man 
found  run  over  in  the  Greasewood  Springs  Chapter.  Officials  with  the 
Dilkon  Law  Enforcement  District  have  identified  the  man  as  Eric  Wendell 
Gorman.  Gorman's  body  was  found  on  Dec.  1.  An  examination  reveals  that  he 
died  from  massive  head  injuries. 

Information  is  hard  to  come  by,  although  it  appears  that  the 
investigation  may  be  at  a standstill.  Callers  to  the  Dilkon  Law 
Enforcement  District  are  greeted  with  an  answering  machine  and  Gorman  did 
not  have  a residence  listing  in  the  area.  Anyone  with  information  is  asked 
to  call  (928)  657-8050. 

The  second  case  involves  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  death  of  an 
elder  woman  in  Shiprock.  Eloise  Nez,  68,  was  found  dead  by  family  members 
at  her  home  on  Nov.  29.  She  had  last  been  seen  two  days  earlier.  Police 
say  they  are  continuing  their  investigation,  but  family  members  have 
openly  speculated  whether  rottweilers  owned  by  a neighbor,  who  is  also  a 
relative,  killed  Nez. 

Nez ' s niece,  Cynthia  Kellewood,  said  her  aunt  was  terrified  of  the  dogs. 
"She  used  to  say  'I  hate  those  dogs,'"  Kellewood  told  the  Navajo  Times. 
"They  used  to  bark  and  growl  at  her  whenever  she  walked  around  outside. 

She  was  scared  of  those  dogs...  Yes,  I believe  those  dogs  killed  her." 

Investigators  acknowledge  that  there  were  bite  marks  on  Nez's  body,  but 
say  that  could  have  occurred  after  she  died. 

"After  her  death,  parts  of  her  body  may  have  been  consumed,"  Douglas  L. 
3oe,  a supervisor  with  Navajo  Department  of  Criminal  Investigation,  said 
in  a statement.  "Specifically  the  pant  leggings  of  Eloise  did  not  have  any 
tears  of  punctures  that  would  have  indicated  a malicious  attack  of 
animals . " 

According  to  the  national  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  in 
Atlanta,  in  the  U.S.  from  1979  to  1996,  304  people  in  the  U.S  died  from 
dog  attacks.  The  average  number  of  deaths  per  year  was  17  and  most  of  the 
victims  were  children.  The  chances  that  the  victim  of  a fatal  dog  attack 


will  be  a burglar  stand  at  one  in  177;  the  odds  that  it  will  be  a child 
are  seven  out  of  10.  The  CDC  also  says  that  the  majority  of  dog  attacks 
(61%)  happen  at  home  or  in  a familiar  place  and  that  the  vast  majority  of 
biting  dogs  (77%)  belong  to  the  victim's  family  or  a friend. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2004  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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I picked  up  the  article  that  follows  about  an  aboriginal  sentencing 
circle  for  a couple  of  reasons. 

At  first  blush,  it's  a little  shocking.  First  was  that  the  man  was 
sentenced  to  only  two  years  of  house  arrest  for  a violent  sexual  assault. 
Add  to  that,  he  had  a history  of  violence,  including  other  assaults 
against  the  same  woman. 

But  the  results  were  a little  surprising.  First,  the  appeals  court 
upheld  the  verdict,  I believe  rightly  so,  as  it  is  the  aboriginal 
community's  right  to  determine  corrections  measures  for  themselves.  The 
victim  was  able  to  confront  her  attacker  and  participate  in  decisions 
regarding  his  sentencing  (although  it  appeared  she  was  reluctant  to  do 
this) . Early  information  indicates  the  offender  has  made  positive  changes 
in  his  life  and  become  a responsible  parent,  all  without  the  community 
having  to  pay  for  a lengthy  incarceration  and  foster  care  for  his  kids. 

As  a volunteer  for  Native  American  prisoners,  one  of  the  things  I have 
learned  is  that  "white  man's  justice"  rarely  is  just  for  the  Indian,  and 
it  rarely  sends  a man  or  woman  home  having  learned  skills  and  behaviors 
necessary  to  live  successfully  outside  the  prison.  Instead  it 
institutionalizes  them  so  that  they  are  best  fit  for  the  prison 
environment.  Maybe  more  aboriginal  sentencing  circles  that  focus  on 
restoring  the  offender  to  a condition  so  that  he  or  she  can  function  well 
in  the  community  needs  another  real  hard  look. 

Aboriginal  sentencing  circle  ruling  upheld  - CBC 

http://www.cbc . ca / story/ can ada/nat iona 1/2004/12/16/ jerome- jack041216 . html 
16  December  2004 

ST.  JOFIN'S,  NFLD.  - The  Newfoundland  Court  of  Appeal  has  upheld  a 
controversial  sentence  handed  down  by  an  aboriginal  sentencing  circle  in 
Labrador . 

In  2003,  Jerome  Jack,  43,  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  house  arrest  by  an 
Innu  community  sentencing  circle  for  a brutal  sexual  assault. 

Lawyers  for  the  Crown  had  asked  the  province's  Court  of  Appeal  to  give 
Jack  a six-year  jail  term,  citing  his  lengthy  record  of  violent  offences, 
which  included  16  assaults  against  the  female  victim. 

But  the  court  rejected  the  appeal. 

The  ruling  is  significant  as  the  first  test  of  sentencing  circles  in  the 
province,  and  it  now  stands  as  a guideline  for  their  future  use. 

Sentencing  circles  were  first  used  in  Canada  during  the  early  1990s  by 
judges  attempting  to  implement  more  culturally  appropriate  forms  of 
justice  for  aboriginal  offenders. 

The  alternative  courts  have  handed  down  a number  of  controversial 
judgments  in  recent  years.  Critics  say  the  sentences  are  at  times  too 
lenient,  and  that  the  victims'  inclusion  in  the  circle  can  cause  them 
further  hardship. 

The  Newfoundland  case  involved  an  attack  in  1998  in  which  Jack  sexually 
assaulted  the  victim  with  a beer  bottle.  At  the  time  he  was  on  probation 
for  a previous  attack  against  her.  Jack  pleaded  not  guilty  but  was 
convicted  in  2003. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  Fowler  allowed  Jack  to  be  sentenced  under 
special  provisions  for  aboriginal  offenders.  The  sentencing  circle 
included  Jack,  his  victim  and  other  Innu  community  members. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  did  find  Jack's  offence  was  serious  enough  to 


warrant  a prison  term,  and  it  also  found  problems  with  how  the  sentencing 
circle  was  conducted.  The  victim  agreed  to  participate,  but  only  because 
she  was  facing  a lot  of  pressure  from  her  family. 

But  in  spite  of  those  concerns.  Appeal  Court  Justice  Malcolm  Rowe 
refused  to  overturn  the  original  sentence.  He  noted  Jerome  Jack  had 
stopped  drinking,  he  had  not  re-offended  and  he  was  now  the  principal 
caregiver  to  his  children. 

Copyright  c.  2004  CBC. 
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THE  INDIAN  HELPER 
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A WEEKLY  LETTER 
FROM  THE 

Indian  Industrial  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


VOL.  VII.  FRIDAY,  October  30,  1891  NUMBER  8 


STEPS  DOWNWARD. 

GLASS  number  one,  only  in  fun. 

Glass  number  two,  as  other  boys  do. 

Glass  number  three,  it  won't  hurt  me. 
Glass  number  four,  only  one  more. 

Glass  number  five,  before  a drive. 

Glass  number  six,  brain  in  a mix. 

Glass  number  seven,  stars  up  in  heaven. 
Glass  number  eight,  stars  in  his  pate. 
Glass  number  nine,  whiskey,  not  wine. 
Glass  number  ten,  drinking  again? 

Glass  number  twenty,  not  yet  a plenty. 
Drinking  with  men  just  now  and  then. 
Wasting  his  life,  killing  his  wife. 

Losing  respect,  manhood  all  wrecked. 
Losing  his  friends,  and  thus  it  all  ends. 


ALL  WERE  DISAPPOINTED. 

On  last  Friday  evening,  when  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  heard  the  sighs 
and  "Oh,  my's"  of  the  teachers  before  the  exhibition  began,  sighs  which 
portrayed  that  they  thought  there  would  be  serious  failures,  and  that  the 
entertainment  was  not  going  to  be  worth  a great  deal,  he  thought,  "Too 
bad!"  But  the  old  gentleman  and  all  who  heard  the  premonitory  moans  were 
disagreeably  disappointed  at  the  results  of  the  evening. 

The  first  thing  on  the  boards  was  an  enlivening  piece  by  the  band,  well 
executed.  Although  it  was  a new  selection  never  having  been  tried  but  the 
day  before,  the  time  and  tune  stirred  the  souls  as  well  as  bodies  of  the 
audience . 

Then  the  580  arose  and  sang  "Ring  Merry  School  Bells"  while  the  M.O.T. 
B.S.  thought  he  would  like  to  get  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  band  into  the 
pupils,  when  they  sing  as  a whole  school. 

Linnie  Thompson  was  very  womanly  in  her  rendition  of  a bit  of  good 
advice,  and  little  Irene  Campbell  was  very  cute  and  pretty  in  the  way  she 
mounted  the  high  platform  and  spoke  so  clearly. 

Ophelia  King  recited,  after  which  the  choir,  as  it  always  does,  pleased 
the  hearts  of  all. 


Mary  lane  Wren  read  well,  a most  excellent  selection,  showing  the 
philosophy  of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 

Susan  Gibson  spoke  "When  two  ways  meet"  and  the  applause  which  followed 
had  to  be  checked.  The  little  folks  of  Nos.  13  and  14  all  filed  upon  the 
stage  and  sang,  and  then  marched  off  in  good  order  at  the  playing  of  the 
piano . 

Olive  Yellow  Face  was  a little  frightened  but  she  spoke  well. 

What  seems  to  be  a trait  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls,  worthy  of 
commendation,  is  their  ability  to  throw  off  all  appearance  of  stage  fright. 
Most  of  them  maintain  a dignity  and  coolness  of  bearing  to  be  admired, 
even  coveted. 

Stephen  Reuben  was  very  earnest  in  his  speech,  although,  to  those  who 
were  not  familiar  with  the  selection,  his  words  could  not  all  be 
understood . 

The  piano  duet  by  Misses  Moore  (instructor)  and  Nellie  Robertson,  class 
'90,  was  as  pretty  as  could  be.  Nothing  tiresome  about  it,  and  the  notes 
were  musical  and  sweet  and  lively  and  within  the  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  all  who  heard  them. 

Celicia  Metoxen  spoke  almost  too  low  for  the  hearers  to  get  all  she  was 
saying  on  "Ability,"  but  Minnie  Findley's  "October  gave  a party"  was 
clear  and  clever. 

And  the  choir's  song,  "Meet  you  by  and  by,"  which  followed  was  up  to  the 
choir's  mark. 

Minnie  Yandall's  recitation,  full  of  the  right  kind  of  advice,  lacked 
force.  The  M.O.T.B.S.  wished  she  had  put  some  of  the  good  advice  in 
practice  right  then  and  there.  The  words  were  all  right. 

William  Denomie's  declamation  entitled  "Failures"  was  spoken  with  a 
purpose  behind  each  word,  while  Philip  Lavatta  spoke  too  low  and  rapidly. 

Arthur  Dohnson's  declamation  and  the  way 


(Continued  on  the  fourth  page.) 
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PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY, 

-AT  THE-INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA. 

BY  INDIAN  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 
EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class 
mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented.  ========= 


Napoleon  the  Great  smoked  tobacco  but  once. 


Sarnia  (Ont.)  Reserve  Indians  held  an  agricultural  show. 


"I  love  the  INDIAN  HELPER.  I am  always  anxious  for  my  paper  to  come."  - 
[Subscriber  in  Vermont. 


An  exchange  says  that  a boy's  quickest,  surest  means  of  becoming  an 
angel  is  afforded  by  the  cigarette. 


If  you  do  not  wish  for  His  kingdom  don't  pray  for  it.  But  if  you  do,  you 
must  do  something  more  than  pray  for  it;  you  must  work  for  it.  -[3.  Ruskin. 


It  takes  but  a moment  to  close  the  doors  tight  against  temptation.  And 


this  is  better  than  to  live  hours,  days  or  years  under  the  shadows  of 
regret . 


The  *Baltimore  Methodist*  says:  a dull  razor  is  more  apt  to  cut  one's 
face  than  a sharp  one,  so  is  the  criticisms  of  the  ignorant  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  those  of  the  wise. 


The  weed  and  the  Indian  have  the  same  cry:  "Me  hungry." 
"Feed  it  hoe-cake,"  prescribes  Dr.  Mason.  -[N.Y.  Tribune. 


"The  HELPER,  always  interesting  in  its  contents,  has,  in  my  judgment 
improved  in  its  typographical  appearance  of  late."  -[Pastor  of  a Methodist 
Church,  in  N.D. 


Mrs.  Dennings  writes  from  Everett,  near  Boston,  that  she  will  probably 
spend  the  winter  in  that  vicinity,  and  will  avail  herself  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  Boston's  intellectual  and  amusement  privileges. 


Miss  Cook  says,  "Can't  do  without  my  weekly  peep  into  Carlisle  doings." 
and  so  she  renews  her  subscription  to  be  sent  to  her  temporary  post  of 
duty  as  telegrapher  in  the  Interior  Department  at  Washington. 

Stacy  Matlack,  class  '90,  who  was  recently  appointed  disciplinarian  of 
the  Ft.  Totten  Indian  school,  writes:  "Mr.  Man-on-the-band-stand : I 
suppose  you  know  what  other  people  are  doing  as  well  as  the  Carlisle 
Indian  school,  especially  old  students  who  have  once  been  members  of  your 
great  school  and  who  are  now  trying  to  use  their  little  education  which 
they  received  at  Carlisle. 

Eustace  and  I are  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can  at  our  daily  work  here.  I 
think  this  would  be  a very  good  place  for  you  to  have  a band  stand, 
especially  in  the  cold  winter  months  when  the  thermometer  stands  40 
degrees  below  zero.  The  people  interested  in  your  papers  are  increasing, 
and  I suppose  you  have  to  work  hard  adding  new  subscribers  all  the  time. 
Here  are  two  names,  etc." 


The  picture  which  has  appeared  on  our  first  page  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  volume  has  seen  its  best  days  there  having  been  seventy 
thousand  impressions  taken  from  its  face.  We  now  fall  back  on  the  plain 
letter  heading,  which  with  the  cheap  paper  we  run  is  more  satisfactory. 
The  picture  received  many  compliments,  but  one  can't  live  on  compliments 
alone.  We  must  have  some  stamina,  and  the  soft  metal  face  of  an  engraving 
is  like  some  people's  character.  Too  much  "Impression"  wears  it  out. 


Through  Mr.  L.L.  Mason,  Prof.  R.R.  Rogers  and  other  kind  friends  at 
Damestown,  N.Y.,  a club  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  subscribers  for  the 
HELPER  was  received  this  week.  The  little  paper  goes  into  hundreds  of 
Damestown  homes,  and  the  children  of  that  beautiful  city  are  growing  up  in 
friendly  relations  with  their  Indian  brothers.  So  must  it  be,  all  over 
this  great  and  good  land. 


A history  of  a Carlisle  girl  at  home,  making  a story  full  of  interesting 
incidents,  and  showing  how  she  worked  her  way  up  out  of  the  dirt, 
undergoing  hardships  and  trials  that  would  break  down  many  a young  girl  of 
greater  intelligence  and  experience,  is  on  sale.  Price  50  cents.  By  mail 
57  cents.  Address,  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


The  Superintendent  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indian  school,  in  Nevada,  says  of 
the  *Red  Man,*  "The  paper  deserves  a large  circulation,  for  it  is  well 
printed,  and  will  keep  its  readers  well  informed  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  Indian  problem; " and  in  the  letter  he  sends  the  subscription 
price,  fifty  cents  a year. 


The  M.O.T.B.S.  was  greatly  pleased  to  receive  a letter  from  a prominent 
Major  in  the  Army,  who  is  in  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  saying,  "I 
enclose  ten  cents  to  continue  the  INDIAN  HELPER  one  year,  with  many  thanks 
for  the  pleasure  and  interest  it  affords." 


Miss  Nana  Pratt  writes  that  she  misses  the  little  letter  when  it  fails 
to  reach  her  at  the  school  she  is  attending  in  Germantown.  The  M.O.T.B.S. 
is  always  pleased  when  *students*  find  time  to  read  and  enjoy  the  HELPER, 
so  he  will  give  the  matter  his  personal  attention.  ======================== 

==============================  (page  3) 

Miss  Ely  is  expected  this  evening. 

The  small  boys  now  take  regular  drill. 

The  turkey  gobblers  are  taking  on  their  Thanksgiving  strut. 

Mr.  Reighter  has  made  a good  fit  of  the  new  uniforms  for  the  band. 

The  October  and  November  *Red  Man*  will  appear  as  one  number. 

Richard  Davis  and  family  moved  into  their  new  house  a few  days  ago. 

Miss  Cummins  has  been  quite  ill  with  quinsy,  but  is  fast  on  the  mend. 

The  Grand  Officers  of  the  royal  Areanum  of  Pennsylvania  visited  the 
school  on  Thursday. 

Yamie  is  getting  to  be  an  expert  sodder,  and  the  beauty  of  his  work  is, 
he  plans  for  himself. 

An  old  subscriber  says  "You  will  find  enclosed  ten  cents  for  renewal  of 
your  charming  little  paper." 

Have  you  stopped  to  think  that  Autumn,  the  prettiest  season  of  the  year 
is  more  than  half  gone  and  winter  is  close  upon  us? 

They  say  that  wild  ducks  are  plentiful  out  on  the  creek.  Sharpen  up  your 
arrows,  make  ready  your  bows,  and  let  us  have  some! 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheip,  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Doylestown,  visited  the  school 
on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Sheip  is  Miss  Meredith's  pastor. 

William  Beaulieu  plays  the  piano  and  Thomas  Suckley  the  violin  during 
the  gymnastic  drill,  these  mornings,  which  helps  out  wonderfully. 

Miss  Stanton  of  Haskell,  upon  receiving  notice  that  her  HELPER 
subscription  had  expired  replied,  "Of  course,  I want  to  renew  my 
subscription . " 

Rev.  John  0.  Proctor,  of  Wooster,  0.,  called  at  the  printing  office  on 
Friday.  He  says  there  were  several  Indians  attending  the  university  there. 

One  of  the  boys  at  the  hospital  the  other  day  upon  being  given  some 
medicine  in  a capsule  wanted  to  know  if  he  must  swallow  the  little  glass 
box, too. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Gibson,  former  Agency  Physician  of  the  Nez  Perces,  and 
wife,  with  Mrs.  Curtis  and  son,  were  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Standing,  last 
Friday. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dixon  went  to  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday,  taking  with  them 
Ambrose,  to  have  his  eyes  examined,  and  bringing  back  Kate  Hammond  from 
the  Wills'  Eye  Hospital. 

One  of  the  "preps"  met  his  sister  on  the  walk  the  other  day  and  did  not 
tip  his  hat.  The  M.O.T.B.S.  wondered  if  it  had  been  somebody  else's  sister, 
whether  he  would  have  done  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coppock,  of  the  Chilocco  Indian  School,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  near  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  were  among  the  visitors  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week. 

The  printing  office  clock  is  alive  again  and  on  duty,  showing  how  little 
we  can  set  in  15  minutes  or  how  long  it  takes  to  set  a stick  of  type. 
Various  other  clocks  have  also  been  renovated  by  Mr.  Conlyn  of  town,  and 
made  to  go. 

That  was  a fine  ride  to  the  mountains  in  the  four-horse  coach  Saturday 
which  the  little  girls  and  a few  small  boys  enjoyed.  The  boys  went  along 
to  whip  the  chestnut  trees,  but  not  many  of  them  were  found.  Pockets  full 
of  hickory  nuts,  however,  were  brought  back. 

The  cold  wave  must  have  wakened  old  Santa  Claus,  for  he  is  rubbing  his 
eyes  and  beginning  to  whisper  already  what  he  is  going  to  bring  to  his 
Carlisle  Indian  boys  and  girls  if  they  are  good.  A wee  bit  of  a cart  load 
arrived  this  week,  but  of  course  we  cannot  tell  what.  This  first  load, 
though,  was  for  the  little  girls. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  our  boys  went  to  the  lower  farm  on 
Saturday  and  husked  twenty-eight  acres  of  corn.  The  boys  had  the  privilege 
of  taking  away  all  the  apples  they  could  find,  and  the  spectacle  they 
presented  on  the  home  stretch  was  very  amusing.  Bags  of  every  description 
from  the  pocket  to  the  coat  sleeve  were  improvised. 


Oven  six  hundred  hearts  were  disappointed  when  they  awoke  last  Thursday 
morning  and  found  it  raining.  The  picnic  to  Mt.  Alto  had  to  be 
indefinitely  postponed.  Everything  was  in  readiness.  The  Railroad  company 
had  the  cars  provided  and  immense  boxes  of  lunch  were  prepared  at  great 
labor.  No  company  of  students  in  the  world  could  have  taken  the 
disappointment  better,  however.  Not  a word  of  complaint  was  uttered  the  M. 
O.T.B.S.  heard. 

When  the  steam  was  turned  on  the  new  offices  last  Wednesday,  it  would 
not  go  into  the  coils  and  radiators.  Every  known  means  was  resorted  to,  to 
persuade  it  along  the  pipes,  when  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  small 
boy  had  been  practicing  in  the  open  main  to  see  how  far  up  the  pipe  he 
could  throw  baseball,  pieces  of  leather,  stones  and  other  "brick-a-brac" 
all  of  which  had  to  be  removed  at  considerable  expense  and  delay.  The 
steam  now  steams. 

A creditable  collection  of  work  from  the  shops,  the  sewing-room,  the 
"Wayside  Gleaners"  circle  of  King's  Daughters  and  the  hospital  girls  was 
sent  to  Miss  Sparhawk  for  a fair  which  she  is  getting  up  to  raise  means 
for  the  circulation  of  reading  matter  among  Indians.  The  Gleaners  are  busy 
with  dainty  bits  of  needle  work  which  all  may  have  a chanced  to  see  and 
buy  later  in  the  season. So  they  would  have  us  save  our  pennies  and  nickles 
and  dimes  till  toward  Christmas. 

The  little  pupils  in  Nos  13  and  14  had  a sprightly  lesson  on  vegetables, 
the  other  day,  and  strange  to  say  most  of  them  wanted  to  talk  about 
cabbage.  They  did  talk  and  talk  and  ask  questions  and  did  not  want  to  stop 
either  when  the  twenty  minutes  were  up.  They  had  the  real  vegetables 
before  them  and  could  think  of  lots  to  say.  The  basket  was  passed  around 
this  week  all  through  the  school  rooms,  in  several  of  which  most  excellent 
lessons  were  brought  out.  There  is  nothing  more  beneficial  to  our  boys  and 
girls  than  conversation  lessons  about  practical  things,  and  this  is  just 
as  true  in  the  higher  departments  as  in  the  lower. 


(page  4)  (Continued  From  the  First  Page.) 


it  was  rendered,  made  us  fairly  see  Dohn  Maynard  and  the  burning  ship,  and 
one's  blood  tingled  with  sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  hero. 

The  school  then  sang,  giving  all  a chance  to  stand  and  rest  a few 
moments,  after  which  Fred  Big  Horse,  so  tall  and  big,  stepped  manfully 
upon  the  platform  and  gave  some  of  the  struggles  to  win  success;  when 
another  piece  by  the  choir  closed  the  exercises. 

The  boys  marched  out  to  the  playing  of  the  band,  but  mostly  failed  to 
keep  step,  then  Dennison  dismissed  the  band  with  cornet  in  hand  took  his 
old  stand  by  the  piano.  The  girls  kept  excellent  step  as  they  passed  out 
to  the  new  and  pretty  march  that  Miss  Moore  and  Dennison  play  together,  a 
march  which  it  seems  we  shall  never  tire  of  hearing.  It  is  inspiring  and 
when  the  pupils  keep  good  step  it  is  a pleasure  to  see  the  long  line  file 
out . 


CAN'T  WE  INDIAN  BOYS  WHIP  IT  OUT? 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  knows  that  the  boys  who  are  using  tobacco  do 
not  like  to  read  anything  against  it,  but  if  they  will  read  this  little 
story  about  how  the  boys  of  a certain  school  out  west  did,  he  thinks  they 
will  be  proud  of  the  little  fellow  who  started  the  scheme  to  rid  his 
school  of  the  hurtful  stuff. 

This  is  the  way  the  story  runs  as  we  clipped  it  from  the  *Youth ' s 
Temperance  Banner:* 

In  that  school  there  was  a twelve-year-old  boy  named  Dim,  who  was 
neither  handsome,  nor  well-dressed,  nor  bright  at  his  books. 

He  was  a slouching  boy  who  pinched  little  boys  and  laughed,  who  always 
had  dirty  hands,  and  stood  lowest  in  all  examinations;  and  who  sneaked  off 
by  the  fence  at  recess  to  tell  little  boys  things  that  were  bad. 

He  did  not  know  it,  but  anybody  could  have  told  just  what  kind  of  a boy 
he  was  by  looking  at  him. 

He  thought  no  one  could  know  if  he  did  not  tell. 

His  FACE  told. 


He  carried  to  school  cigarettes  and  pieces  of  cigars. 

He  persuaded  some  other  boys  to  smoke,  and  one  day  they  all  went  into 
the  schoolroom  making  a very  bad  tobacco  smell. 

The  teacher  and  the  other  children  sniffed,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  on 
these  boys. 

The  principal  of  the  school  came  up,  and  he  talked  to  them  a long  time 
about  dirty  habits,  and  meanness,  and  sneakiness,  and  untruthfulness. 

One  of  the  boys  who  had  smoked  felt  ashamed,  and  resolved  not  to  smoke 
again,  but  the  others  meant  to  keep  on. 

Dim  brought  more  cigar  ends  and  cigarettes,  and  more  boys  joined  in,  and 
it  did  not  seem  easy  to  detect  the  source  of  the  trouble,  and  things  went 
from  bad  to  worse. 

There  was  a boy  in  the  school  named  Arthur.  He  was  a very  bright,  jolly 
boy,  with  red  cheeks  and  white  teeth. 

To  see  the  boys  in  his  school  so  taken  up  with  cigarettes  troubled  him, 
and  one  night  after  he  had  gone  to  bed  he  said,  "Mamma,  what  can  I do 
about  it?" 

"Invite  all  the  best  boys  you  know,  and  your  teacher,  over  here  tomorrow 
after  school,"  suggested  his  mother, "and  you  can  tell  the  boys  there  will 
be  refreshments." 

Quite  a large  number  of  boys  came,  and  John  Davis  was  made  chairman. 

They  talked  and  discussed  and  suggested. 

They  decided  that  on  their  next  speaking  day  they  would  all  speak  things 
against  the  use  of  tobacco;  that  they  would  "talk  up"  to  the  boys  who  used 
tobacco,  and  that  they  would  make  fun  of  them  and  would  refuse  to  let  them 
play  in  their  games,  until  they  quit  using  tobacco  anywhere  around  the 
school . 

They  did  as  they  planned,  and  with  so  much  determination,  and  got  so 
much  fun  out  of  it,  that  they  called  themselves  an  anti-tobacco  club  and 
had  badges;  and  eventually  all  the  boys  except  Him  joined  it  and  he  used 
no  more  tobacco  where  any  of  the  boys  could  see  him  and  jeer  him. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  8 letters. 

My  1,  6,  7,  3 to  part  with  for  money. 

My  5,  2,  8 is  the  way  "left"  is  generally  pronounced  by  officers  guiding 

a line  of  men. 

My  4,  3,  6,  2 is  to  run  away  from. 

My  whole  is  what  we  learn  at  Carlisle  above  every  thing  else. 


ANSWERS  TO  ANAGRAMS:  1.  Wealth;  2.  Ignorant;  3.  Amendment;  4.  Admirable; 
5.  Perfections;  6.  Telegraphs;  7.  Threats. 


STANDING  OFFER. 

Premiums  will  be  forwarded  free  to  persons  sending  subscriptions  for  the 
INDIAN  HELPER,  as  follows: 

1.  For  one  subscription  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a printed  copy  of  the 
Pueblo  photo  advertised  below  in  paragraph  5. 

2.  For  two  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  the  printed  copy  of 
Apache  contrast,  the  original  photo  of  which,  composing  two  groups,  on 
separate  cards  (8x10),  may  be  had  by  sending  30  subscriptions  and  5 cents 
extra . 

(This  is  the  most  popular  photograph  we  have  ever  had  taken,  as  it  shows 
such  a decided  contrast  between  a group  of  Apaches  as  they  arrived  and  the 
same  pupils  four  months  later.) 

3.  For  five  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  a group  of  the  17 
Indian  printer  boys.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  given.  Or,  pretty  faced 
pappoose  in  Indian  cradle.  Or,  Richard  Davis  and  family. 

4.  For  seven  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a boudoir 
combination  showing  all  our  prominent  buildings. 

5.  For  ten  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  two  photographs,  one 
showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they  arrived  in  their  Indian  dress  and 
another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after,  showing  marked  and 
interesting  contrast.  Or,  a contrast  of  a Navajo  boy  as  he  arrived  and  a 
few  years  after. 


6.  For  fifteen  subscriptions  and  5-cents  extra,  a group  of  the  whole 
school  (9x14),  faces  show  distinctly.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  prominent  Sioux 
chiefs.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  Indian  baseball  club.  Or,  8x10  photo  of 
graduating  classes,  choice  of  '89,  '90,  '91.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  buildings. 

7.  For  forty  subscriptions  and  7-cents  extra,  a copy  of  "Stiya,  a 
returned  Carlisle  Indian  girl  at  home." 

Without  accompanying  extra  for  postage,  premiums  will  not  be  sent. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis 
--  http: //www. car lisle indian school . org 

There  is  a discussion  page  and  blog  linked  among  the  menu  options  on  the 
web  pages. 


Barbara  C.  Landis 

Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 

http://www.epix.net/~landis 

Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 

"RE : Rustywire:  Santa  Claus  and  Navajo  Yei-Be-Che ' s"  

Date:  Tue,  Apr  22:09:25  2003  08:12:44  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : SANTA" 

http: //www. geocities . com/SoFlo/Nook/1574/Starmtn/santa . html 

Santa  Claus  and  Navajo  Yei-Be-Che's 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

I had  this  dream  that  there  was  a hogan  (Navajo  eight  sided  home)  and 
there  was  snow  all  around.  In  the  still  of  the  night,  a nine  day  ceremony. 
The  Yei-Be-Che  was  going  on.  As  the  12  Yei  dancers  were  taking  a break 
they  went  to  the  wood  pile  to  bring  out  some  gifts  for  the  children  of  the 
families  who  came  to  attend  the  ceremony. 

On  returning  they  stopped  in  their  tracks  and  looked  at  one  another, 
asking  each  other  what  was  going  on.... There  way  in  the  back  was  a funny 
looking  sled  and  the  sound  of  bi'i'h  (deer)  could  be  heard  and  a fleeting 
movement  of  red  was  spotted  racing  to  the  sled,  when  something  dropped  out 
of  a bag  the  "red  man"  was  carrying.  The  sled  was  gone  in  an  instant. 

They  ran  over  to  the  spot  and  picked  up  a strange  doll,  a miniature 
version  of  the  red  man.  They  looked  at  it  and  looked  in  their  bag  of 
goodies  and  took  out  their  own  minature  doll  and  wondered,  "What  is  this, 
is  he  trying  to  take  over  our  fun?",  they  stood  there  in  the  snow  and 
pondered  the  thought  and  watched  him  fly  away  way  up  high  across  the  sky 
Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE;  Rustywire  Poem:  Christmas  Presents  under  the  Tree"  

Date:  Tue,  Apr  22:09:25  2003  08:12:44  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" RUSTYWIRE  POEM:  PRESENTS" 

Christmas  Presents  Under  the  Tree 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

There  will  Christmas  presents  under  the  tree 

Children  will  be  laughing 

The  sound  of  carols  will  be  in  the  air 

Holly  and  bells  with  snow  hanging  from  the  trees 

The  most  wonderful  time  of  the  year 

Children  playing,  shopping  and  walking 

Looking  in  shop  windows,  paper  wrapping 


Ribbons,  bows  and  gaily  colored  paper 
Warm  fires,  chestnuts  roasting. 

She  read  the  words  from  the  book  she  held 
She  could  see  it 
The  thought  of  it 
oh  so  nice 

A small  child  with  brown  eyes  and  bushy  ha 

Heard  the  shouting 

downstairs 

she  closed  the  book 

I wish  I wish 

I could  travel  to  this  place 
Is  there  a place  like  that 
It  is  written  in  the  book 
I wish 
I wish 

I could  go  there 

Closing  her  eyes 

She  could  see  it  not  so  far  off 

Children  laughing 

Christmas  caroling 

Her  mother  ran  inside  the  room 

The  little  girl  with  brown  eyes  jumped  up 

Get  your  coat 

Hurry  get  your  coat 

Heavy  steps  were  coming  up  the  stairs 
Hurry 

She  stood  there 

Her  eyes  wide  with  swollen  lips 

The  smell  of  whisky  filled  the  air 

She  flew  to  the  closet 

Grabbed  her  coat 

Out  the  window  they  went 

The  snow  was  falling. 

They  ran  into  the  night 
Shouting 

He  was  shouting  at  them 
This  is  my  house, 

I pay  for  the  light 
Get  out 

She  ran  with  her  mother 

The  neighbors  lights  came  on 

They  stood  under  the  street  light 

No  place  to  go 

Where  are  we  going  Mama 

Where  are  we  going 

Let ' s Dust  Walk 

She  looked  at  her  mother 

Standing  there 

Bruised 

Without  a coat 
Dust  a torn  shirt 
Here  is  my  sweater  Mom 
It  looked  too  small 
She  bulged  out  everywhere 
Let's  sing  a song  baby  girl 
Come  on  let's  sing  a song 
Where  are  we  going  Mama? 

Baby  girl  let's  sing  a song 
A Christmas  Carol 
One  of  those  from  school 
It's  too  cold  Mom 
How  does  it  go. . . 

We  wish  you  a Merry  Christmas 
We  wish  you  a Merry  Christmas... 


The  snow  fell 
As  they  walked  alone 
Into  the  night . . . 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohn  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Monday,  20  December,  2004  01:18  am 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub  j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  December  20-December  26 

KEKEMAPA 
December 
Makali' i 
20 

Be  still  within  if  you  would  hear  the  voice  of  inspiration. 

21 

Draw  upon  the  source  of  life  in  everything  you  do. 

22 

Cherish  my  hopes  and  dreams.  Beloved,  and  I will  cherish  yours. 

23 

Pursue  happiness;  capture  it  now,  and  never  let  it  go. 

24 

Sleep  passes  a mist  of  forgetfulness  over  our  sorrows. 

25 

In  peace  I go  forth  to  greet  each  day. 

26 

Snow  clothes  the  fiery  heart  of  the  volcano. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Release:  The  Sixth  World"  

Date:  Tuesday,  December  14,  2004  11:40  AM 
From:  Danet  Smith  [owlstartrading@speakeasy . net] 

Sub j : Release:  The  Sixth  World 

The  End  of  the  World  is  Coming  - Margaret  Evans'  "The  Sixth  World" 
Foretells  of  2012  Mayan  Revival* 

/No  one  has  seen  the  Maya  glory  since  the  ninth  century,  but  author 
Margaret  Evans'  newest  thriller  "The  Sixth  World"  says  the  ancient 
Central  American  Indian  culture  will  return  on  Dec.  22,  2012.  Then 
again,  they're  already  here./ 

(PRWEB)  December  13,  2004  --  "The  Sixth  World"  (thesixthworld.com)  is 
a fictional  page-turner  based  on  popular  beliefs  of  two  California 
archaeologists  who  have  discovered  Maya  readying  for  the  new  age  when 
they  will  again  rule  the  world. 

It's  all  expected  to  happen  on  Dec.  22,  2012  based  on  actual  Mayan 
predictions  of  the  new  age  involving  the  Earth's  ongoing  reverse 
magnetic  energy,  sunspots  and  solar  flares.  These  estimates  are  backed 
by  many  popular  websites  like  2near.com,  12-12-12.org, 
mysteries-megasite.com  and  timewavezero.com. 

"The  one  thing  I continually  learn  is  the  more  we  find  out  about  this 
culture,  the  deeper  the  mysteries  seem  to  grow,"  Evans  said.  "While  I'm 
not  sure  what  will  happen  on  December  22,  2012,  I think  we  will  all  be 
in  for  a surprise  of  some  kind.  Evolution  and  enlightenment  are  probably 
involved . 

"The  previous  five  Aztec/Mayan  ages  were  marked  with  worldwide/cosmic 
events  jibing  pretty  closely  with  our  own  scientific/historic  theories, 
such  as  asteroids  hitting  the  earth  and  killing  off  the  dinosaurs.  I 


guess  I just  can't  get  past  the  Maya  being  such  an  intelligent,  talented 
people  who  could  predict  planetary  and  astral  movements  without  the  aid 
of  telescopes  and  machines.  What  they  knew  was  phenomenal.  How  they  knew 
it  is  unknown.  That's  my  fascination." 

"The  Sixth  World"  (Xlibris  Corp.,  $22.99)  has  been  hailed  as  "a  really 
good  thriller  story"  by  Blether.com.  Curled  Up  With  a Good  Book.com 
called  The  Sixth  World  "a  treasure  trove.  There  are  fascinating  tidbits 
about  the  Maya  strewn  like  precious  jewels  throughout  the  story.  The 
storyline  itself  is  original  and  interesting.  . . . The  settings  are 
described  so  well  that  the  reader  can  almost  see  the  beautiful 
California  hills.  The  Sixth  World  is  a great  book  for  anyone  who  admires 
good  fiction." 

The  debut  novel  by  the  native  Washingtonian  will  soon  be  followed  by 
"Cavalry  Man,"  the  story  of  an  ex-Navy  SEAL  working  in  the  Justice 
Department's  Witness  Security  Unit.  Ms.  Evans'  background  as  a legal 
professional  in  the  managed  health  care  industry  after  graduating  from 
Georgetown  University's  School  of  Business  Administration  underscores 
her  passion  to  detail.  She  has  been  interested  in  the  Mayan  culture  for 
nearly  20  years. 

Ms.  Evans  is  available  for  interviews  concerning  "The  Sixth  World"  or 
Mayan  culture  at  (301)  520-7184.  The  public  can  best  order  from  the  many 
online  venues  such  as  Amazon.com,  Borders.com  and  Barnesandnobles.com. 

"RE : Tsiyugunsini  Memoriam"  

Date:  Sunday,  December  19,  2004  2:49  PM 
From:  Dale  M.  [MailDale@webtv.net] 

Sub j : Fwd:  Tsiyugunsini  Memoriam 

Mark  it  down  on  your  calendar,  plan  to  attend!  Tell  a Buddy,  bring  a 
friend!  And  bring  a comfortable  chair! 

The  Date  is  Feb.  27th,  2005.  The  place  is  yet  to  be  reserved,  but  it 
will  be  in  the  area  of  Nickajacktown . The  time  will  also  be  announced  as 
soon  as  arrangements  are  finalized. 

Historians  disagree  about  the  death  date  of  Tsiyugunsini  (Draggingcanoe) 
as  to  whether  it  was  FEB.  28th,  29th,  or  March  1st,  1792.  Anyway,  213 
years  later,  the  last  remaining  community  of  the  descendants  of  Nickajack 
and  Runningwater  towns  still  living  as  a community  in  the  same  region,  are 
planning  a SOUTHEASTERN-STYLE  memoriam  of  this  great  warrior,  perhaps 
hands  down  the  greatest  chief  of  the  Southeastern  Cultures. 

And  since  TVA  and  "Thunder"  Thornton  are  rapidly  making  plans  to  destroy 
the  area  and  "develop"  it  for  their  good,  we  desperately  need  to  gather  in 
prayer  and  unity  at  this  place.  What  better  way  than  to  remember  the  life 
and  culture  of  such  a great  man?  With  any  luck  this  will  become  a yearly 
event.  "There  will  be  NO  vendors!" 

We  will  announce  the  exact  location  and  give  directions  as  soon  as  the 
"Official"  reservation  and  site  selection  has  been  finalized. 

This  is  NOT  a powwow  style  event!!!! 

There  will  be  NO  "Drum"  invited  as  that  isn't  Southeastern.  Not  to  say 
there  may  not  be  a small  waterdrum  of  some  sort,  but  the  songs  and  dances 
will  STRICTLY  be  the  day-time  SOUTHEASTERN  DANCES! 

The  music  will  be  made  by  rattles  and  singing.  The  dances  will  be,  like 
for  example,  the  Friendship  dance,  the  Bear  dance,  etc... (Bird  and  Animal 
dances)  Even  if  you  don't  know  these  dances,  at  least  come  out  and 
support  those  who  do,  and  maybe  you  will  leave  with  a new  understanding. 

So  all  you  Creeks,  Euchee's,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Shawnees,  Cherokee's, 
Chikamaka's,  and  all  you  other  too  numerous  to  mention  tribes  of  the 
Original  Southeast,  this  is  an  URGENT  call  especially! 

If  your  beliefs  call  for  you  cleansing  with  sage  and  sweetgrass,  we  ask 
you  smudge  at  home  before  arriving,  as  there  will  be  a specific 
"SOUTHEASTERN"  cleansing  ceremony  for  all  participants  and  these  items 
were  not  used  traditionally  by  the  Southeastern  Cultures. 

We  encourage  you  to  dress  in  Southeastern  Style  dress  or  if  you  don't 
have  or  know  what  this  is,  wear  your  every-day  Indian  clothes. 


If  you  would  like  to  know  what  type  of  clothes  your  ancestors  of  the 
Southeast  wore  during  that  time  frame  of  the  late  1700's  early  1800's  then 
by  all  means  ask  and  we  will  try  to  help  you. 

I hope  to  see  LOTS  of  men  wearing  their  turbans!  And  you  ladies  wearing 
your  "Tear  dresses/'  or  if  you  are  truely  Southeastern  specific,  your 
"straight  dresses,  aprons,  and  head-scarfs." 

There  will  also  be  a "pot-luck  style  dinner"  so  bring  lots  of 
Southeastern  style  food.  Bean-bread,  hominy,  corn  soup,  etc... 

We  would  request  that  you  not  bring  rice  or  any  fish,  or  bird  that  flies 
as  food  (except  yard-bird  of  course ! hahaha)  The  "mixing  of  worlds"  should 
be  avoided. 

Also  this  is  open  to  the  PUBLIC  and  we  hope  to  have  all  peoples  of  a 
like-mind  regarding  the  preservation  of  this  sacred  land  so  even  if  you 
are  NOT  from  the  Southeastern  Cultures,  we  still  HOPE  you  will  come  join 
us  in  paying  honor  to  this  great  warrior  as  well  as  our  prayers  to  awaken 
the  "protector"  of  the  Land. 

**  This  message  is  brought  to  you  with  the  full  APPROVAL  and  endorsement 
of  the  Chikamaka  Councils.****  "W.W.D.D?" 

Ayv  Gvnidigardi  dagwadoPv  Meeks  Dagwado  hagsterdvPi  Ayv  AniTsikamaka 
<www.Chikamaka.org> 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  20  Dec  2004  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Frosty  Deere,  Gary  Smith,  Lisa  Marie,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  lanet  Smith, 
Robert  Dorman,  M I LaBurt,  Dana  Aldea,  Dohnnie  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders, 
Barbara  Landis,  Dale  Mitchell 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  20  Dec  2004  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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December  14,  2004 

Ethel  Mae  Hunt  Mitchell 
Fairmont 

Ethel  Mae  Hunt  Mitchell,  95,  of  522  Dew  Road,  died  Dec.  11,  2004,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  New  Bethel  Holiness  Methodist 
Church  in  Rowland,  the  Revs.  Johnny  Locklear,  Gary  Deese  and  Alonzo 
Oxendine  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  three  sons,  lames  Mitchell  of  Rowland,  and  David  Mitchell 
and  Kale  Mitchell,  both  of  Fairmont;  three  daughters,  Sara  lane  Oxendine 
of  Rowland,  and  Lola  Hunt  and  Flora  M.  Spaulding,  both  of  Fairmont;  25 
grandchildren;  and  19  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  in  Fairmont  and  other  times  at  the  home  of  her  daughter.  Flora  M. 
Spaulding,  534  Dew  Road,  Fairmont. 

December  16,  2004 

Earnest  Ray  Locklear 
Rowland 

Earnest  Ray  "Billy"  Locklear,  64,  of  196  Branham  Road,  died  Dec.  12, 

2004,  at  Moore  Regional  Hospital  in  Pinehurst. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Boles  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Rowland.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Preston  family  cemetery  in  Maxton. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  David  and  Polly  Locklear;  his 
first  wife,  Bronna  Mae  Locklear;  a daughter,  Tina  Gale  Jacobs;  and  a 
brother,  Jafrus  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Rebecca  Locklear  of  the  home;  three  sons,  Billy 
L.  Locklear  of  the  home,  Gerald  Hunt  of  Rowland,  and  Victor  Oxendine  of 
Lumberton;  three  daughters,  Tamala  F.  Hunt  of  Rowland,  and  Vernie  M. 
Locklear  and  Carolyn  Batson,  both  of  Charlotte;  two  brothers,  Leonard 
Jacobs  of  Laurinburg,  and  Johnny  Jacobs  of  Greensboro;  four  sisters, 

Yvonne  Smith  of  Lumberton,  Jane  C.  Lemmons  of  Asheboro,  Earnestine  Aired 
of  Julian,  and  Delois  Chavis  of  Wagram;  a special  friend,  Thomas  Jacobs; 
eight  grandchildren;  and  a host  of  other  relatives  and  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Boles  Funeral 
Home  in  Rowland. 

Milford  Oxendine  Sr. 

Pembroke 

Milford  Oxendine  Sr.,  87,  of  102  Riley  Circle,  died  Dec.  12,  2004,  at 
his  home. 

The  funeral  was  at  11  a.m.  today  at  Berea  Baptist  Church,  the  Revs. 
Milford  Oxendine  Jr.,  Horace  Oxendine  and  Charles  P.  Locklear  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Oxendine  was  born  on  Dec.  1,  1917,  in  Robeson  County.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  late  John  West  and  Sophronie  Oxendine.  He  was  an  United  States  Army 
veteran  of  World  War  II,  the  Battle  of  the  Buldge  and  the  Korean  War.  He 


served  under  General  Patton  in  the  Quartermaster  Battalion.  He  was  a 
lifetime  member  of  the  VFW  in  Pembroke,  a member  of  the  Mason  Lodge  No. 
417,  in  Maxton  and  a Shriner  in  the  Laurinburg  lounge. 

He  was  a member,  deacon  and  trustee  of  Berea  Baptist  Church  in  Pembroke. 

The  family  said:  "His  love  for  God,  his  family  and  his  church  was  the 
essence  of  his  life.  He  was  a devoted  husband,  father,  father-in-law  and 
grandfather,  who  is  now  breathing  easy  in  Heaven.  He  was  a handsome 
gardener  who  made  our  souls  blossom." 

Surviving  are  his  wife  of  59  years,  Adief  B.  Oxendine  of  the  home;  a son 
Milford  Oxendine  Dr.  and  his  wife,  Deannie,  both  of  Louisburg;  a daughter, 
Freida  Oxendine  Bullard  and  her  husband.  Dude,  both  of  Pembroke;  two 
brothers.  Tommy  Oxendine  and  Albert  "Big  Boy"  Oxendine,  both  of  Pembroke; 
two  sisters,  Fronnie  Locklear  and  Ethel  Revels,  both  of  Pembroke;  four 
grandchildren,  Shane  Oxendine  of  Raleigh,  Scarlett  Dones  and  Christopher 
Oxendine,  both  of  Pembroke,  and  Aaron  Oxendine  of  Durham;  and  four  great- 
grandchildren, Brandon  Dones,  Zackary  Dones,  Shane  Oxendine  Dr.  and 
Victoria  Oxendine. 

December  17,  2004 

Laura  Faye  Lowry  Locklear 
Maxton 

Laura  Faye  Lowry  Locklear,  60,  of  216  Krya  Lane,  died  Dec.  13,  2004,  at 
her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Friday  at  Berea  Baptist  Church,  the  Revs. 
Bruce  Swett  and  Gary  P.  Thompson  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
church  cemetery. 

Locklear  graduated  from  Pembroke  High  School  in  1963,  and  Pembroke  State 
College  in  1966,  with  a B.S.  in  Elementary  Education  (grades  k-8).  She  was 
a former  teacher  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Robeson  County  and  an  active 
member  of  Berea  Baptist  Church.  She  was  a 14-year  cancer  survivor. 

The  family  said:  "Memories  of  her  love  and  devotion  will  live  on  in  the 
lives  of  those  touched  by  her." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Richard  Seavie  Lowry  and 
Nettie  Brooks  Lowry;  and  a sister,  Una  Gail  Lowry. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Harold  B.  Locklear  of  the  home;  two  daughters 
Antonia  Marie  Clark  and  her  husband,  Thris,  both  of  Maxton,  and  Una  Gail 
Locklear  and  her  husband,  Ronnie,  both  of  Pembroke;  two  sons.  Art  Thomas 
Locklear  and  his  wife,  Hannah,  both  of  Charlotte,  and  Avery  Brent  Locklear 
and  his  wife,  Andrea,  both  of  Maxton;  a sister,  Attie  L.  Locklear  of 
Pembroke;  four  brothers,  Richard  Seavie  Lowry  Dr.  of  Lumberton,  William 
Thorton  Lowry,  Max  Elliott  Lowry  and  Howard  Dearl  Brooks,  all  of  Pembroke; 
five  grandchildren,  Thristan  Luke  Clark,  Tiffany  Laurice  Clark,  Amelia  Doy 
Locklear,  Cameron  Thomas  Locklear  and  Ethan  Leander  Locklear;  and  her 
caretaker,  Sarah  Locklear  of  Pembroke. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Berea  Baptist 
Church . 

Memorials  can  be  made  to  the  Gideons  International,  Robeson  West  Camp, 
P.0.  Box  2255,  Pembroke,  N.C.  28372. 

December  18,  2004 

Dohnnie  Chavis 
Pembroke 

The  Rev.  Dohnnie  Chavis,  88,  of  Pembroke,  died  Dec.  15,  2004,  at 
Sunbridge  Nursing  Home. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday  at  Sycamore  Hill  Free  Will 
Holiness  Church.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Chavis  was  born  in  Dillon  County,  S.C.,  on  Duly  26,  1916. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Chavis;  a daughter, 

Onita;  a son,  Alton;  and  two  brothers,  Ernest  Chavis  and  Levi  Chavis. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  a son, 

Clarence  and  his  wife,  Dudy,  of  Greensboro;  four  sisters,  Fanny  Locklear, 
Evelyn  Burnett,  Christine  Locklear  of  Maxton  and  Lizzy  Lowry  of  Pembroke; 
eight  grandchildren;  and  13  great-grandchildren . 


The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Sycamore  Hill 
Freewill  Holiness  Church. 

Ronald  Coleman  Smith 
Lumberton 

The  Rev.  Ronald  Coleman  Smith,  68,  of  601  N.  Willow  St.,  died  Dec.  15, 
2004,  in  Fuquay-Varina . 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Liberty  Holiness  Church,  the 
Revs.  Charles  Hones,  Montana  Locklear  and  Melvin  Bell  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  at  the  Oxendine  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Madeline  R.  Smith  of  the  home;  two  sons,  Michael 
W.  Smith  of  Bracey,  Va.,  and  Dwayne  E.  Smith  of  Fuquay-Varina;  a daughter, 
Rhonda  S.  Hackson  of  Clayton;  four  brothers,  Hames  E.  Smith  and  Kenneth 
Smith,  both  of  Baltimore,  and  Stelford  L.  Smith  and  Gary  Smith,  both  of 
Lumberton;  three  sisters,  Helen  Lowery  and  Letha  A.  Hunt,  both  of 
Lumberton,  and  Vivian  Allen  of  Statesville;  and  five  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Mortuary  & 
Crematory  Inc.  in  Lumberton. 

Orba  Oxendine 
Shannon 

Orba  Oxendine,  73,  of  Charlie  Road,  died  Dec.  14,  2004,  at  SunBridge 
Care  and  Rehabilitation  of  Pembroke. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday  at  West  Saddletree  Baptist  Church, 
the  Revs.  Derry  Thompson,  Chester  Chavis  and  Willie  Hunt  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  three  daughters,  Barbara  Scott  of  Maxton,  Wanda  Bullard  of 
Shannon  and  Norma  Rogers  of  Charlotte;  four  sons,  Ronnie  Oxendine  of 
Shannon,  Leon  Oxendine  of  Charlotte,  Carl  D.  Oxendine  of  Lumberton,  and 
Randy  Oxendine  of  Shannon;  three  sisters,  Genella  Lowery  of  Shannon, 

Carolyn  Locklear  of  Shannon  and  Martha  Hall  of  Shannon;  five  brothers, 
Broughton  Oxendine  of  Shannon,  Clayton  Oxendine  of  Greensboro,  Dohn 
Oxendine  of  Greensboro,  Hampton  Oxendine  of  Shannon  and  George  Oxendine  of 
Red  Springs;  16  grandchildren,  and  23  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

December  15,  2004 
Earnest  R.  Locklear 

ROWLAND  - Earnest  Ray  Locklear,  64,  of  196  Branham  Road,  died  Sunday, 

Dec.  12,  2004,  in  FirstHealth  Moore  Regional  Hospital  in  Pinehurst. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Thursday  in  Boles  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Rowland.  Burial  in  the  Preston  family  cemetery  in  Maxton. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Rebecca;  sons,  Gerald  Hunt,  Victor  Oxendine  and 
Billy;  daughters,  Tamala  Hunt,  Carolyn  Batson  and  Vernie;  brothers, 

Leonard  Dacobs  and  Dohnny  Dacobs;  sisters,  Yvonne  Smith,  Dane  Lemmons, 
Earnestine  Aired  and  Delois  Chavis. 

December  16,  2004 

Laura  L.  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Mrs.  Laura  Faye  Lowry  Locklear,  60,  of  216  Kyra  Lane,  died 
Monday,  Dec.  13,  2004,  in  her  home. 

Mrs.  Locklear  was  a teacher  with  Robeson  County  schools  and  a member  of 
Berea  Baptist  Church. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Berea  Baptist  Church  in  Pembroke. 
Burial  in  church  cemetery.  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  church. 

Survived  by:  Husband,  Harold;  daughters,  Antonia  Clark  and  Una;  sons. 

Art  and  Avery;  sister,  Attie;  brothers,  Richard  Lowry  Hr.,  William  Lowry, 
Max  Lowry  and  Howard  Brooks;  and  five  grandchildren. 


December  20,  2004 


Edward  Hunt 

MAXTON  - Edward  Hunt,  74,  of  3043  Red  Hill  Road,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  18, 
2004,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  2:30  p.m.  Tuesday  in  Shoehill  Holiness  Methodist 
Church . 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Brothers,  lames  and  Henry;  and  sister.  Ruby  Scott. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

December  15,  2004 
Ambrose  Gabriel  Houle 

Ambrose  Gabriel  Houle,  87,  of  Cloquet  died  on  Dec.  14,  2004  in  Chris 
lensen  Health  Care  Center.  He  was  born  on  Sept.  21,  1917  in  Cloquet,  Minn., 
to  George  and  Nancy  (Laundry)  Houle.  He  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  during  World  War  II  serving  as  a mechanic,  achieving  the  rank  of 
Buck  Sergeant. 

Ambrose  was  a member  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa. 

He  worked  at  Potlatch  for  nearly  20  years.  He  was  an  avid  deer  hunter  and 
enjoyed  his  time  in  the  woods  snaring  rabbits.  Ambrose  was  proud  of  his 
heritage  and  his  family. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  sons,  Alan  and  Paul  (Rocky)  Houle;  brothers, 
George  and  lerome;  and  his  parents. 

Ambrose  is  survived  by  his  former  wife,  Marjorie  Nord;  children.  May 
Houle,  Dolly  (Ron)  Ulven,  Marcie  'Bibsy'  (lames)  Goodreau,  Tom  Houle, 

Chuck  (Peggy)  Houle,  Patrick  (Kim)  Houle,  Suzy  (Roy)  Maki,  Dim 
' Booey ' (Edie)  Houle,  David  (Tracy)  Houle,  and  Nikki  (Andy)  Stoner;  33 
grandchildren;  25  great  grandchildren;  sisters,  Christine  Pitmon,  Anna 
Thompson,  Priscilla  Houle,  and  Georgianna  DeRoche;  brothers,  Fred,  Bill 
and  Richard,  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

VISITATION: 5-8  p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  16,  2004  and  will  continue  on  Friday, 
Dec.  17,  2004  from  10  a.m.  until  the  11  Funeral  Service  in  Handevidt 
Funeral  Home,  900  Washington  Ave,  Cloquet.  Interment  at  New  Holy  Family 
Cemetery,  Cloquet.  Military  Honors  will  be  accorded  by  the  Cloquet 
Combined  Honor  Guard. 

Arrangements  by  Handevidt  Funeral  & Cremation  Service,  Cloquet 
Copyright  c.  2004  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

December  16,  2004 
Marian  Beaulieu 

Marian  "Monica"  Beaulieu,  76,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  15, 

2004,  at  Neilson  Place  in  Bemidji. 

A wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  today  at  the  Red  Lake  Community  Center  in 
Red  Lake. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 
December  17,  2004 
Norman  Dale  Erickson 

Norman  Dale  Erickson,  54,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  14,  2004, 
at  Cass  Lake  PHS  Indian  Hospital  in  Cass  Lake. 

A traditional  funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  the 
Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  spiritual  leader  Greg 
Kingbird  officiating.  A wake  began  on  Thursday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Saturday. 

Burial  will  be  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake  at  a later  date. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with  the 
arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2004  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

December  19,  2004 
Laura  I.  Thomas 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - Laura  I.  Thomas,  62,  of  Winnebago  died  Saturday,  Dec. 
18,  2004,  at  a Sioux  City  hospital. 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Ho-Chunk  Community  Center  in 
Winnebago.  Burial  will  be  in  Rave  Cemetery.  Visitation  will  be  2 to  9 p.m. 
Monday,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.,  at  the  Center  in  Winnebago. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Munderloh  Funeral  Home  in  Pender 
Neb . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Sioux  City  Journal. 

December  20,  2004 
Valorie  G.  Redroad 

Valorie  G.  Redroad,  31,  of  St.  Michael,  ND  died  Thursday,  Dec.  16,  2004 
at  Mercy  Hospital,  Devils  Lake. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  at  St.  Michael's 
Recreation  Center,  St.  Michael.  Fr.  Paul  Ruge  will  officiate  and  burial 
will  be  in  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Cemetery. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Michael's  Recreation  Center  on 
Tuesday,  beginning  at  4 p.m.  with  a Prayer  Service  at  8 p.m.  The 
Procession  to  St.  Michael's  Recreation  Center  will  leave  from  the  Lake 
Country  Auto  Parking  Lot  at  3:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Troy  Lovejoy  Sr.,  Frank  Lovejoy,  Lyndon  Grey  Bear, 
Larry  Thiele,  Daniel  Many  Ribs,  Sr.,  Francis  W.  Littleghost,  Murle 
Richotte  and  Patrick  B.  Cavanaugh. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  all  of  Valorie' s many  friends  and  relatives 
Valorie  G.  Redroad  was  born  April  7,  1973  at  Devils  Lake,  ND  the 
daughter  of  Gloria  Redroad.  She  was  raised  in  the  St.  Michael  area.  She 
attended  the  Flandreau  Indian  School  in  Flandreau,  SD,  and  graduated  from 
Four  Winds  High  School  at  Fort  Totten  in  the  class  of  1990.  She  worked  for 
a short  time  in  Devils  Lake  and  then  worked  at  the  Spirit  Lake  Casino  and 
Resort  for  several  years.  Most  recently  she  was  employed  with  the  0-3  Head 
Start  Program  at  Fort  Totten.  When  Valorie  was  younger  she  loved  the  dance 
and  was  a dancer  at  many  of  the  area  pow-wows. 

Valorie  was  a beloved  daughter,  mother,  sister,  aunt  and  dear  friend  and 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  all. 

Valorie  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Gloria  Redroad;  son,  Ryan  Redroad; 
daughters,  Tiona  Baker  and  Danisha  Redroad;  brothers,  Lyman  Redroad  and 
Tyson  King;  sister,  Yolanda  King,  all  of  St.  Michael,  ND;  and  many  aunts, 
uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Valorie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Moses  and  Helen 
Redroad . 

Friends  may  sign  the  on-line  register  book  at  www.gilbertsonfuneralhome. 
com 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2004  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 

December  15,  2004 
William  Howling  Wolf 

William  Howling  Wolf,  30,  Phoenix,  formerly  of  White  Shield,  died  Dec. 
12,  2004,  as  a result  of  a motor  vehicle  accident. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  18,  at  the  White  Shield 
High  School. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Thompson  Funeral  Home,  Garrison. 
December  16,  2004 


Dorothy  Yellow  Bird 


WHITE  SHIELD  - Dorothy  Yellow  Bird,  87,  White  Shield,  died  Dec.  13,  2004. 
Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  17,  at  Ralph  Wells 
Memorial  Complex,  White  Shield.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Anthony's  Catholic 
Cemetery,  rural  White  Shield. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sisters.  Rose  Clark  and  Pearl  Howard;  her 
children,  Gail  Valenzula,  Arizona;  Doreen  and  Elizabeth,  Grand  Forks; 

Grover  Hr.,  Surrey,  Gloria,  Don  and  Kaye  Bell,  White  Shield,  Tania,  Salem, 
Elaine,  Parshall,  Marilyn,  Wisconsin,  and  Gerilyn,  Oklahoma;  45 
grandchildren;  62  great-grandchildren;  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 
Thompson  Funeral  Home,  Garrison. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Bismarck  Tribune. 

December  20,  2004 

Valorie  G.  Redroad 

Redroad,  Valorie  G.,  31,  St.  Michael,  ND,  died  on  Thursday,  December  16, 
Mercy  Hospital,  Devils  Lake. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 

December  15,  2004 

Leroy  High  Elk 

Eagle  Butte  - Leroy  High  Elk,  77,  of  Eagle  Butte  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  14, 
2004,  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

December  20,  2004 

Tara  High  Elk 

Green  Grass  - Tara  High  Elk,  23,  of  Green  Grass  died  Sunday,  Dec.  19, 
2004,  due  to  injuries  received  in  an  automobile  accident  near  Timber  Lake. 
Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Lewis  Ward 

Lewis  Ward,  83,  of  Wilmot,  S.D.,  passed  away  on  Monday,  December  13, 

2004,  in  a Browns  Valley,  Minn,  health  center. 

Funeral  services  were  held  last  Thursday,  December  16th,  at  Wilmot 
Lutheran  Church  in  Wilmot,  with  the  Rev.  Clara  Wadsworth  officiating. 

Burial  is  in  the  Wilmot  Cemetery. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Randy  Ward,  Rob  Ward,  Dean  Borns,  Duane  Dolen, 
Dennis  Dobbs,  Darrell  Dobbs,  and  Gary  Dobbs. 

Mundwiler  Funeral  Hope,  Milbank,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lewis  Milton  Ward  was  born  October  12,  1921,  at  Summit,  S.D.,  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Edna  (Crooks)  Ward.  He  was  baptized  and  confirmed  in  the 
Lutheran  faith  at  Wilmot  Lutheran  Church.  He  attended  school  at  Summit. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Betty  Lou  Buttke  on  September  15,  1948  at 
Wilmot  Lutheran  Church.  He  farmed  in  the  Wilmot  and  Browns  Valley  areas. 

He  also  drove  milk  truck  and  school  bus. 

He  was  a devoted  husband  and  loving  father.  He  and  his  wife  have  cared 
for  many  foster  Tribal  children  over  the  past  47  years.  He  loved  each  one 
and  shared  his  time,  his  home,  and  his  family  with  all  of  them. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Betty,  of  Wilmot;  children  - Ember  and  her 
husband  Patrick  Dady  of  Sisseton,  Melody  Gruby  of  Browns  Valley,  Chuck 
Ward  of  Sisseton,  Mercy  Ward  of  Wilmot,  Vernita  and  her  husband  Chad  Ihnen 


of  Sioux  Falls,  Jason  DuMarce  of  Brookings,  Amy  Thennis  of  Watertown,  and 
Alpha  Begay  of  Billings,  Mont. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

December  14,  2004 
Lorraine  LaBlanc 

BISMARCK,  N.D.  - Lorraine  LaBlanc,  65,  Bismarck,  died  Sunday,  Dec.  12, 
2004,  at  her  home. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

December  20,  2004 
Melissa  Blue  Legs 

WANBLEE  - Melissa  Blue  Legs,  83,  Wanblee,  died  Friday,  Dec.  17,  2004,  at 
Philip  Memorial  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Delphine  Pawnee  Leggins 

PORCUPINE  - Delphine  Pawnee  Leggins,  48,  Porcupine,  died  Sunday,  Dec.  19 
2004,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Gary  Little  Bull 

ALLEN  - Gary  Little  Bull,  43,  Allen,  died  Friday,  Dec.  17,  2004,  as  a 
result  of  an  automobile  accident  near  Kadoka. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

December  13,  2004 

Nick  3.  Johnson 

TAHLEQUAH  - Nick  J.  Johnson  was  born  April  14,  1943  in  Tahlequah  to 
William  and  Lucy  (Rider)  Johnson.  He  passed  from  this  life,  Wednesday,  Dec 
8,  2004  in  Tulsa  at  the  age  of  61  years. 

Nick  served  his  country  in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  Vietnam  War 
He  worked  in  the  maintenance  department  at  Indian  Capitol  Vo-Tech. 

Nick  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  wife,  Sarah  Johnson;  a 
son,  Darryl  Johnson;  a sister,  Jacqueline  Branch;  and  a grandson,  Josiah 
Gammon.  Survivors  include  his  children;  two  daughters,  Stephanie  Jones  and 
Sherry  Gammon;  two  sons,  Stanley  Johnson  and  Caleb  Johnson;  and  a stepson, 
Jacob  Cross;  a sister,  Betty  Wolfe;  a brother,  Roy  Johnson;  eight 
grandchildren;  and  his  companion,  Becky  Johnson. 

A wake  is  scheduled  for  6 p.m.  Monday,  Dec.  13,  2004  at  Mulberry  Tree 
Baptist  Church.  Services  will  be  11  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  14,  2004  at 
Mulberry  Tree  Baptist  Church  with  Rev.  Clayton  Bowling  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  2 p.m.  at  Fort  Gibson  National  Cemetery  with  full  honors. 

Pallbearers  include  Ed  Roach,  Ed  Canterbury,  Kevin  Fisher,  Joe  Chewey 
and  Steve  Bradford.  Honorary  pallbearer  is  Tommy  Speaks.  Funeral 
arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 
Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

December  15,  2004 

Lewis  Scotty  Yeargain 

TAHLEQUAH  - Graveside  services  for  Lewis  Scotty  Yeargain,  82,  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  14,  2004,  at  Tahlequah  City  Cemetery,  with 
Brother  Bill  Roundtree  officiating.  Services  are  under  the  direction  of 
Hart  Funeral  Home. 

Lewis  Scotty  Yeargain  was  born  to  Walter  Scott  and  Alice  (Goldmon) 
Yeargain  on  Nov.  26,  1922,  in  Combs,  and  passed  from  this  life  on  Dec.  12, 
2004,  in  Tahlequah. 

Scotty  lived  in  Tahlequah  all  of  his  life  and  attended  Grandview  School. 


He  enlisted  into  the  United  States  Army  in  1941and  served  in  World  War  II 
in  the  South  Pacific  as  an  antiaircraft  personnel  until  his  honorable 
discharge  in  1945.  Upon  returning  home,  he  married  Eudene  Davidson,  and 
the  two  of  them  were  together  until  Eudene' s passing  in  October  of  2003. 
Scotty  returned  home  to  Oklahoma  following  the  war  and  drove  a truck  for 
Mid-Western  Nursery  Containment  until  he  retired  in  the  early  1980' s. 

Scotty  was  a quiet  man  who  liked  to  go  fishing  and  hunting.  He  loved  the 
great  outdoors  and  enjoyed  raising  beautiful  vegetable  gardens.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

Scotty  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  loving  wife,  Eudean;  and 
his  daughter,  Barbara. 

Scotty  is  survived  by  his  brother,  lack  Yeargain  and  wife  Charlene  of 
Park  Hill;  his  sisters-in-law,  Vera  Davidson  and  Treva  Flood  of  Tahlequah; 
his  nieces,  Loretta  Doyle  and  husband  Mike  of  Chewey,  Donna  Conrad  and 
husband  Rick,  and  Amber  Feathers  and  husband  Dohnnie,  all  of  Tahlequah;  as 
well  as  a host  of  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Hart  Funeral  Home,  1506  N.  Grand,  456-8823. 

December  17,  2004 
Eugene  Drywater 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Eugene  Drywater  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Friday, 
Dec.  17,  2004,  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel,  with  Dim  Foreman  officiating. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Barber  Cemetery.  Funeral  arrangements  are  under 
the  direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home  of  Tahlequah. 

Eugene  Drywater  passed  from  this  life  Tuesday,  Dec.  14,  2004,  in  Tulsa 
at  the  age  of  48.  He  was  born  Sept.  19,  1956,  in  Tahlequah. 

Surviving  Eugene  is  his  wife,  Cora  Arneecher;  his  daughter,  Michele 
Brown;  five  sons,  Isaiah,  Paul,  Dustin,  Dason  and  Dohn  Drywater;  a sister, 
Charlene  Phillips;  three  brothers.  Chuck  Drywater,  David  Drywater  and 
Chuck  Hooper;  and  four  grandchildren . 

Eugene  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Lee  Drywater  and  Irene 
(Hooper)  Cochran;  and  his  stepfather,  Henry  Cochran. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

December  20,  2004 
Duanita  Dune  (Keener)  Allen 

TAHLEQUAH  - Duanita  Dune  (Keener)  Allen  was  born  Dune  13,  1928,  in 
Bartlesville  and  died  Friday,  Dec.  17,  2004,  in  Tulsa  at  the  age  of  76 
years.  She  was  born  to  Betty  Mae  Osage  and  Hugh  Suggs  and  raised  by 
Richard  and  Annie  Keener.  She  lived  most  of  her  life  in  the  Lost  City  and 
Hulbert  communities,  but  for  the  past  two  years  has  resided  at  the 
Cherokee  County  Nursing  Center  in  Tahlequah. 

Duanita  was  a member  of  the  Swimmer  Baptist  Church  and  was  always 
involved  in  mission  work.  She  loved  Cherokee  singing  and  sang  with  the 
Swimmer  Doyettes.  Her  enjoyment  came  from  serving  her  Lord,  reading  her 
Bible  daily,  listening  to  gospel  singing,  watching  birds,  pretty  flowers 
and  visiting  with  family  and  friends.  She  always  looked  forward  to  Friday 
evening  worship  services  at  the  nursing  center  led  by  Brother  Gary  Bowman. 
After  a hard  day  at  dialysis,  she  especially  enjoyed  reading  Dob  1:22  "In 
all  this  Dob  sinned  not  nor  charged  God  foolishly." 

Duanita  is  preceded  in  death  by  one  son,  Gilbert  Wendell  Keener;  one 
daughter,  Anita  Louise  Dones;  a sister,  Viola  Ramsey;  a brother,  Carlus 
Eugene  Suggs;  and  a great-grandson  Skyler  Sassie.  Survivors  include  her 
daughters,  Victoria  Garber,  Brenda  Floyd,  Geneva  Spears,  Carolyn  Allen  and 
Marilyn  Cooper;  a son,  Anthony  Allen;  a sister  Francis  Smith;  two  brothers, 
Buster  Suggs  and  Donald  Ray  Suggs;  14  grandchildren,  Robert,  Cheryl, 
Chandra,  Stephanie,  Christopher,  Terry,  Lacey,  Daniel,  Dosh,  Bryan,  Chris, 
Robbie,  Clyde  and  Daunnie;  and  13  great-grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  21,  2004  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Swimmer  Cemetery  in  Hulbert  under  the  direction  of 
Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  you  are  invited  to  give,  in  memory  of  Duanita  Allen, 
to  the  Cherokee  County  Nursing  Center  Activity,  c/o  of  The  Duanita  Allen 


Love  Fund,  PO  Box  1415  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma  74464,  a fund  established  to 
help  with  unmet  needs  of  the  nursing  home  residents,  or  give  a love 
offering  to  your  unmet  need  of  choice. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Dim  Dick 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Dim  Dick,  age  79,  of  Tahlequah  will  be  held  at 
2 p.m.  Monday  Dec.  20,  2004,  at  the  Cedar  Tree  Tabernacle  with  Rev.  D.l. 
McCarter  and  Rev.  less  French  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Cedar 
Tree  Cemetery  under  the  care  of  Hart  Funeral  Home. 

Serving  as  pallbearers  will  be  loseph  Winn,  Scott  Thompson,  Mack  Vann, 
Andy  Ridge,  Clint  Hougland,  lason  Kirk  and  Richard  Maudlin.  Serving  as 
honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Chad  Dick,  Tommy  Garner  and  lohn  McCarter. 

lim  Dick  was  born  to  George  Sr.  and  Belle  (Dirteater)  Dick  on  lan.  27, 
1925,  in  Briggs,  Okla.  and  passed  from  this  life  on  Dec.  17,  2004,  in 
Tahlequah,  Okla.  In  1953,  lim  married  losephine  Smith  and  together  they 
had  five  children. 

lim  grew  up  in  Briggs.  Being  a Cherokee  speaker,  he  found  it  hard  to 
adapt  to  the  public  school  and  asked  his  father  to  allow  him  to  quit,  lim 
promised  to  work  hard,  as  his  dad  had  told  him  that  is  the  life  he  would 
have  to  face  without  an  education,  lim  promised  he'd  work  and  began  with  a 
crew-cutting  railroad  ties.  When  he  received  his  social  security  card,  he 
was  able  to  work  at  the  C.C.  Camp  at  Camp  Gruber  until  he  gained 
employment  with  The  Kansas  City  Southern  Railroad.  He  and  many  of  his 
friends  and  relatives  would  car  pool  to  their  job  site  in  Shreveport,  La. 

In  1981,  lim  was  struck  by  lightning  and  forced  to  retire.  He  continued  to 
live  an  enjoyable  life  walking  and  cooking  until  health  problems  overtook 
him . 

lim  grew  up  playing  baseball  and  became  friends  with  many  people.  He 
loved  playing  and  watching  baseball,  lim  held  baseball  games  at  his  own 
ball  field  and  also  played  in  several  different  communities.  Some  would 
say  lim  ran  the  bases  like  a quail. 

When  he  was  11,  lim  traded  his  bicycle  for  his  first  fiddle.  He  loved  to 
play  the  fiddle  and  some  of  his  favorite  songs  were  "Boil  Cabbage  Down" 
and  "Faded  Love."  Playing  the  fiddle  was  one  of  his  favorite  past  times 
before  he  came  ill.  One  of  his  cherished  memories  was  when  his  sister  took 
him  to  listen  to  Bob  Willis  when  he  was  14,  at  the  National  Guard  Armory 
Building,  and  Bob  wore  lim's  baseball  hat. 

lim  loved  his  grandchildren.  He  enjoyed  watching  them  play  as  well  as 
teasing  them,  talking  Cherokee  to  them,  and  even  naming  most  of  them,  lim 
always  enjoyed  time  spent  with  his  family  and  especially  liked  a good 
holiday  meal  for  all. 

lim  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  sisters,  Mary  Dick, 

Charlotte  Buckhorn,  Annie  Buckhorn  and  Sallie  Groundhog;  one  brother, 

George  Dick,  lr.;  and  his  grandson,  lames  "Reb"  Garner. 

lim  is  survived  by  his  five  children,  Billy  Ray  Dick,  ludy  Garner  and 
husband  Tommy,  Richard  Dick  and  wife  Carla,  Georgia  Ann  Dick  and  Webb  Dick, 
all  of  Tahlequah;  one  sister,  Peggy  Hair  also  of  Tahlequah;  nine 
grandchildren,  Kimberly  Thompson,  loseph  Winn,  Wahlesah  Dick,  Chad  Dick, 
Tonya  Dick,  lerry  Wayne  Dick,  Iordan  Dick,  lillian  Wright  and  Quenton 
Hunter;  11  great-grandchildren,  Cody  Garner,  Brad  Garner,  Reuben  Garner, 
Alex  Garner,  Blane  Garner,  Ethan  Winn,  Solomon  Winn,  Taylor  Thompson, 

Taryn  Thompson,  Macy  Ridge,  and  Caiden  Dick;  as  well  as  many  other  friends 
and  loved  ones. 

Hart  Funeral  Home,  1506  N.  Grand,  456-8823. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

December  16,  2004 
Gina  M.  Cook 

Gina  Marie  Cook,  45,  of  Rowlett,  Texas,  and  former  resident  of 
Bartlesville,  died  at  7:20  a.m.  at  lane  Phillips  Medical  Center. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  First  Assembly  of  God  Church  in 
Bartlesville  with  Pastor  Darryl  Wootton  officiating.  Interment  will  be  at 


Dewey  Cemetery.  Services  and  interment  are  under  the  direction  of  Stumpff 
Funeral  Home. 

Casket  escorts  will  include  Homer  Scott  Dr.,  Bill  Scott,  Tom  Scott,  Dale 
Scott,  Dohnney  Tucker  and  Vern  Cook.  Honorary  casket  escorts  will  be  Tom 
Thiele  and  Bob  Thiele. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Delaware  Tribe  War  Mothers,  5100  E.  Tuxedo 
Blvd.,  Bartlesville,  OK  74006,  or  the  Oklahoma  Lupus  Association,  3131  N. 
MacArthur  Suite  106-B,  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73112,  or  Family  Gateway  Women's 
Shelter,  2910  Swiss  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas  75204. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Derry  Glen,  of  Rowlett,  Texas;  a 
stepdaughter,  Kelly  Cook-Badillo,  of  Rowlett,  Texas;  a stepson,  Vern  Cook, 
of  Garland,  Texas;  her  mother,  Evelyn  Thomas,  of  Bartlesville;  her  father 
and  stepmother,  Homer  and  Caroline  Scott  Sr.  of  Caney,  Kan.;  six  brothers, 
Homer  E.  Scott  3r.  of  Dewey,  William  "Bill"  Scott  of  Caney,  Kan.,  Tom  L. 
Scott  and  Dale  R.  Scott  both  of  Copan,  Tom  E.  Thiele  and  Robert  "Bob" 

Thiele  both  of  Bartlesville;  three  sisters,  Evelyn  K.  Anderson  of 
Bartlesville,  Danice  Sue  Finney  of  Niotaze,  Kan.,  and  Carol  L.  Weaver  of 
Bartlesville;  and  five  grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

December  15,  2004 
Antoine  Roy  Sr. 

PAWNEE  - Antoine  "Buster"  Roy  Sr.,  former  area  resident,  died  Monday, 

Dec.  13,  2004,  at  his  home  in  Cromwell.  He  was  73. 

Funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  17  in  the  Poteet  Funeral  Home 
Chapel  in  Pawnee  with  the  Rev.  D.B.  Fish  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  the  Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery  in  Red  Rock  under  the  direction  of  the 
funeral  home. 

Antoine  "Buster"  Roy  Sr.  was  born  April  5,  1931,  in  Pawnee,  the  son  of 
lames  Roy  Sr.  and  Florence  Arkakeeta  Roy.  He  graduated  from  Red  Rock  High 
School.  He  entered  active  duty  with  the  United  States  Army  on  Dec.  5,  1952, 
and  received  his  honorable  discharge  on  Dec.  8,  1955. 

He  married  Anna  Charty  of  Ponca  City  on  March  4,  1961.  The  moved  to  Enid 
from  Oklahoma  City  in  1961  and  moved  to  Cromwell  13  years  ago. 

He  was  affiliated  with  the  Little  Quarsarty  Baptist  Church.  He  enjoyed 
all  sports  especially  Oklahoma  State  University  and  playing  horseshoes. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  the  home;  three  daughters,  Debra  Horne  of 
Seminole,  Rosa  Millican  of  Inola  and  Allison  "Charlie"  Roy  of  Ada;  four 
sons,  Antoine  Roy  3r.  of  Moore,  Larry  Roy  of  Oklahoma  City,  Gary  Roy  of 
Cromwell  and  Morris  Roy  of  Oklahoma  City;  a sister.  Fern  Eaglechief  of 
Pawnee;  eight  grandchildren;  one  great-grandson;  and  numerous  other 
relatives . 

Memorial  Dinner  - Doncellia  "Doni"  lone  King  Sakiestewa 

WHITE  EAGLE  - The  family  of  Doncellia  "Doni"  lone  King  Sakiestewa  invite 
all  friends  and  family  to  a memorial  dinner  at  noon  Saturday  at  the  Ponca 
Indian  Baptist  Church. 

Doncellia  "Doni"  lone  King  Sakiastewa  was  born  Dan.  8,  1956,  and  died 
Dec.  25,  2003.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dohn  King  and  Reta  Davis. 

She  was  survived  by  her  parents;  husband,  A1  Sakiestewa  Sr.  of  Arizona; 
two  sons,  Victor  of  Okmulgee  and  Algurnon  Dr.;  two  daughters,  Theresa  and 
Valerie  of  Tuba,  Ariz.;  two  brothers,  David  W.  King  and  Dohn  K.  King;  and 
two  sisters,  Bertha  Leeper  and  Helen  Dimenez. 

Everyone  is  reminded  to  bring  their  own  chairs  and  dishes. 

Shirley  Ann  Westerman  Nazario 

Shirley  Ann  Westerman  Nazario,  former  resident  of  Ponca  City,  died 
Sunday,  Dec.  12,  2004,  at  Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital  in  Chicago,  111. 
She  was  50. 

Prayer  services  will  be  this  evening  and  Thursday  evening  at  7 p.m.  at 
Ponca  Indian  United  Methodist  Church.  The  traditional  funeral  feast  will 
be  at  noon  on  Friday,  Dec.  17  followed  by  the  funeral  at  2 p.m.  at  the 
church  with  the  Rev.  Phil  Byington,  pastor,  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in 


the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Shirley  Ann  Westerman  Nazario  was  born  Ian.  24,  1954,  in  Pawnee,  the 
daughter  of  Norman  Westerman  and  Sally  D.  Gayton.  She  grew  up  in  Ponca 
City  before  moving  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1966.  She  graduated  from  the 
Lutheran  school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  later  earned  her  associate's 
degree  in  social  services  from  Urbana  College  in  Ohio. 

In  1984  she  moved  to  Chicago,  111.  She  was  married  to  Alfonso  Nazario, 
and  they  had  three  children.  She  later  married  Russell  Thomas,  and  they 
had  one  daughter.  She  served  her  family  as  a homemaker. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  enjoyed  camping  and  coming 
home  for  the  annual  celebration. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Giovanni  Rivera  of  the  home;  one  son, 
Alfonso  Nazario  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  two  daughters,  Hamonah  Schroeder  of 
Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  and  Theresa  Snodgrass  of  Chicago,  111.;  her  mother, 
Sally  D.  Gayton  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  two  brothers,  Alex  and  Wheeler  Gayton; 
six  sisters,  Marjorie  Meade,  Sara  Morales,  Mary  Gayton,  Teresa  Gayton, 

Hoyce  Gayton  and  Augustine  Gayton;  six  grandchildren;  and  many  nieces  and 
nephews . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  her  husband,  Russell 
Thomas,  her  father,  Norman  Westerman,  one  daughter.  Shannon  Nazario,  one 
brother,  Aaron  Hohn,  and  one  sister,  Helen  Ruth. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Hudson  Overland,  John  Desjarlait,  Albert  Cole, 

Tony  Reyes,  Hoe  Geary  and  Bill  Green. 

Honorary  bearers  will  be  Louis  Payne,  Odell  Overland  and  Colbert  Cole. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2004  The  Ponca  City  News. 

December  16,  2004 
Twyla  Mae  Kinnett 

Meeker  resident  Twyla  Mae  Kinnett,  94,  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  14,  in  Shawnee. 

She  was  born  Huly  23,  1910,  in  Crescent  to  Hack  Webb  and  Martha  Bingham- 
Webb. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Meeker  First  Baptist  Church,  the  Meeker  senior 
citizens  and  a 10-year  member  of  the  Winkler  County  Ladies  Auxiliary.  She 
also  served  ten  years  as  president  of  Winkler  County  American  Cancer 
Society  in  Kermitt,  Texas. 

She  married  Amos  Kinnett  May  29,  1927,  at  Kickapoo  Indian  Mission  in 
McLoud.  They  moved  to  Meeker  in  1969  from  Kermitt,  Texas. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  husband;  brothers,  Ralph  Webb, 
William  "Ted"  Webb,  and  Hack  Webb;  sisters,  Hoan  Risher,  and  Nina  Lowe; 
son-in-law.  Brandy  Gouker;  and  step-granddaughter,  Glenna  Moore. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters  and  son-in-law,  Delores  Gouker,  and 
Georgia  and  Harley  Miller  all  of  Lake  Eufaula;  son  and  daughter-in-law, 

Dan  and  Linda  Kinnett  of  Lake  Eufaula;  sister,  Edna  Sears  of  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.;  two  brothers,  Bernard  Webb  of  Meeker,  and  Frank  Webb  of  Tecumseh; 
ten  grandchildren;  13  great-grandchildren;  and  eight  great  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  guests  6 p.m.  to  8 p.m.  today  at  Gaskill  Funeral 
Home. 

Graveside  service  will  be  11  a.m.  Friday  at  New  Hope  Cemetery  with  the 
Rev.  Hoe  Hones  and  the  Rev.  Glen  Walters  officiating. 

Following  the  funeral,  there  will  be  a gospel  singing  celebration  at  the 
Meeker  First  Baptist  Church. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2004  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

December  15,  2004 

Colleen  Downs 

ANADARKO  Funeral  for  Colleen  Downs,  67,  Anadarko,  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
Thursday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  with  the  Rev.  Victor  Rivera 
officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  from  7-9  p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home. 

Mrs.  Downs  died  Sunday,  Dec.  12,  2004,  in  Anadarko. 


Burial  will  be  at  Memory  Lane  Cemetery,  Anadarko. 

She  was  born  Dune  17,  1937,  to  Tennyson  Eckiwaudah  and  Eva  Geimausaddle 
Eckiwaudah.  She  was  a Comanche  Princess  at  the  Indian  Exposition  when  she 
was  16  and  she  did  beadwork. 

Survivors  include  four  sons:  Beryle  B.  Haag  Dr.  and  Orville  F.  Haag, 
both  of  Oklahoma  City;  Leroy  G.  Haag,  Mountain  View;  and  Deffrey  M.  Haag, 
Carnegie;  five  daughters:  Eva  G.  LeFlore,  Geary;  Berylena  A.  Sartor, 
Mountain  View;  Collen  L.  Tabor,  Calumet;  Alma  K.  Geimausaddle,  Harrah;  and 
Victoria  L.Chalepah,  Earlsboro;  36  grandchildren;  38  great-grandchildren; 
a brother,  Donald  Eckiwaudah,  Cyril;  a sister,  Margie  Large,  Anadarko;  and 
many  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband,  Robert  K.  Downs; 
three  brothers:  Darvis  L.,  Dennis  H.  and  Arnold  W.  Eckiwaudah;  a sister, 
Betty  S.  Dupoint;  and  a son,  Bradford  D.  Haag. 

Friends  may  call  from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  funeral  home. 

December  16,  2004 
Dohnny  Thompson 

Funeral  for  Dohnny  Thompson,  46,  Lawton,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at 
Mount  Scott  Kiowa  United  Methodist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Nick  Quotone  and 
the  Rev.  Tim  Byington  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

Burial  will  be  at  Saddle  Mountain  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  April  3,  1958,  to  George  and  Lena  Strange  Thompson.  He  grew 
up  in  the  Meers  community  and  attended  school  in  Elgin.  He  also  attended 
Sante  Fe  Art  Indian  Institute  in  New  Mexico.  He  was  a Native  American 
artist  and  painted  and  drew  Kiowa  artwork.  He  attended  he  Mount  Scott 
Kiowa  UMC  and  was  a member  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe. 

Survivors  include  four  sisters:  Lela  Poemoceah,  Marilyn  Rowell,  and  Dane 
Dutton,  all  of  Meers;  Billie  Riley,  Lewisville,  Texas;  a brother,  Danny 
Thompson,  Meers;  nine  nephews:  Henry  Kosechata;  George,  Charlie  and 
Scottie  Rowell;  Clifford  Dutton;  Evans  Hummingbird;  Felix  Thompson;  and 
Dason  and  Walter  Payne;  and  four  nieces:  Tracy  Peregoy,  Kendra  Rosetti, 
Sherri  K.  Thompson  and  Ginger  Gutierrez. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

December  14,  2004 

Byron  "Bud"  Yabumoto  Quimbey 

Byron  "Bud"  Yabumoto  Quimbey,  58  of  Las  Colonias  passed  away  on  November 
25,  2004.  He  was  a stone  knapper  of  unusual  skill. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dulia,  sons;  Robert  Quimbey,  Ron  Quimbey, 
grandson,  Dustin  all  of  Washington,  sister,  Yuki  Dune  Alperstein  (Perry) 
of  New  York  City  and  an  incredible  body  of  work. 

Arrangements  by  Rivera-Hanlon  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Taos  News. 

December  15,  2004 
Nathaniel  "Stan"  Chee 

Prayer  service  for  Nathaniel  "Stan"  Chee,  68,  of  Mescalero  will  be 
Tuesday,  Dec.  14,  at  6:00  p.m.  at  St.  Doseph's  Mission  where  the  funeral 
service  will  be  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  15,  at  10:00  a.m.  with  burial  to  follow 
at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Chee  died  Monday,  Dec.  13,  at  Mescalero.  He  was  born  at  Mescalero  on 
Dune  10,  1936,  and  lived  in  Mescalero  all  of  his  life.  He  served  in  the 
Air  Force,  was  a retired  conservation  officer  and  judge  for  the  Mescalero 
Tribal  Courts.  He  married  Agatha  A.  Carrillo  on  Dan.  13,  1959,  at 
Mescalero. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Agatha;  children,  Nathaniel  Chee  Dr.,  Velva 
Apache,  Nelda  Montes,  Samuel  Chee  Sr.,  Abraham  Chee  Sr.,  Ira  Sago,  Phillip 


Pike,  Samantha  Chee;  sister,  Amy  Shosh;  uncle,  less  Randall;  27 
grandchildren,  10  great  grandchildren  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Ruidoso  News,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

December  15,  2004 

Allen  Gleason,  Sr. 

Bloomfield 

Aug.  3,  1922  - Dec.  9,  2004 

Allen  Gleason,  82,  passed  away  Thursday,  Dec.  9,  2004.  He  was  born  Aug. 
3,  1922,  to  Don  and  Nahdezbah  Gleason  in  Bisti. 

Allen  was  employed  by  the  Navajo  Methodist  Mission,  the  Navajo  Nation 
and  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Doris;  son,  Allen  Gleason  Dr.;  daughters, 
Anna  Gleason,  Alberta  Hunter,  Pat  Reid,  Beverley  Morris,  and  Ruth 
DiBartolo;  sisters,  Darlene  Benally,  Lorene  Gleason  and  Pauline  Harris;  13 
grandchildren  and  23  great-grandchildren,  as  well  as  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Allen  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  sister,  Eileen  Tacheene;  and 
brother,  Don  Curley  Sr. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  today,  Wednesday,  Dec.  15,  2004 
at  the  World  Harvest  Center  with  Pastor  Dave  Merritt  officiating. 

Interment  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Stella  Irene  Scott 
Farmington 

Aug.  2,  1940  - Dec.  11,  2004 

Stella  Irene  Scott,  64,  of  Farmington,  passed  from  this  life  Saturday, 
Dec.  11,  2004,  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  Stella  was  born  Aug.  2,  1940,  to 
Mustashe  and  Mamie  Begay  in  Bluff,  Utah. 

Stella  is  survived  by  her  loving  husband  and  companion,  Taft  Yazzie 
Scott;  daughters,  Caroline  Henderson  and  beau.  Dean  Allen,  and  Ilene 
Redhouse  and  husband,  Robertson;  sons,  Roy  Scott  and  wife.  Flora,  and 
Terry  Scott  and  wife,  Alfreda;  nine  grandchildren;  sisters,  Dennie  Dee  and 
husband,  Ralph  Dee  Sr.,  of  Red  Mesa,  Ariz.,  and  Mary  Harvey  and  husband. 
Dames,  of  Lukachukai,  Ariz.;  and  brother.  Donas  Mastach  of  Window  Rock, 
Ariz . 

Mrs.  Scott  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  and  brothers  and 
sister;  Frank  Mustache,  Billy  Mustache,  Bessie  Dee,  Leo  Mustache  and  Clark 
Mustache . 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  16,  2004,  at  the  Bethel 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Shiprock.  Pastor  Elizabeth  Bryant  will 
officiate.  Stella  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  family  cemetery  at  Red 
Mesa,  Ariz. 

Arrangments  are  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of  Kirtland 
(505)  598-9636. 

Luke  Boy  Levi 
Red  Mesa,  Utah 

Feb.  16,  1923  - Dec.  11,  2004 

Our  beloved  father,  grandfather  and  brother,  Luke  Boy  Levi,  81,  of  Red 
Mesa,  Utah,  returned  to  his  heavenly  father  Saturday,  Dec.  11,  2004,  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  was  born  Feb.  16,  1926,  in  Red  Mesa. 

A service  of  remembrance  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  16,  2004 
at  Red  Mesa  Navajo  Christian  Church  in  Red  Mesa.  He  will  be  laid  to  rest 
at  Sunset  Cemetery  in  Red  Mesa. 

Funeral  arrangements  and  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 


Lewis  Arnold  Stevens 


Sheepsprings 

Feb.  13,  1931  - Dec.  11,  2004 

Lewis  Arnold  Stevens,  72,  of  Sheepsprings,  passed  from  this  life 
Saturday,  Dec.  11,  2004,  in  Farmington.  Lewis  was  born  Feb.  12,  1931,  in 
Sheepsprings,  to  Fred  Stevens  Sr.  and  Bertha  Bryant  Stevens. 

Lewis  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Bertha  Silentman;  daughters,  Lorraine 
Stevens  and  husband.  Nelson  Taylor,  and  Sarah  A.  Becenti  and  husband,  Lyn 
L.  Becenti;  sons,  Dennis  Stevens  and  wife,  Nancy,  and  Daniel  Stevens; 
brother,  Albert  T.  Stevens  of  Tacoma,  Wash.;  sisters,  Minnie  S.  Foster  of 
Sheepsprings,  and  Lydia  Peshlakai  of  Crystal;  grandchildren:  Riley,  Ryan, 
Bradley,  and  Dennelia  Stevens,  Dwight  Taylor,  Lyle  L.,  Lane  L.,  Shannus  L. 
and  Lyndale  L.  Becenti,  and  Raheem  Stevens. 

Lewis  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  brothers,  Fred  Stevens  Dr 
Leroy  Stevens,  Lloyd  Stevens,  Jerome  Stevens  and  Carlton  Stevens. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  today,  Wednesday,  Dec.  15,  2004,  at  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Sheepsprings.  He  will  then 
be  laid  to  rest  at  the  Baniilkago-Sheepsprings  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  are  Dennis  Stevens,  Daniel  Stevens,  Riley  Stevens,  Nelson 
Taylor,  Reuben  Eldridge,  and  Albert  Silentman.  Honorary  pallbearers  are 
Dennis  Stevens,  Daniel  Stevens,  Lorraine  Stevens,  and  Sarah  Becenti. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  directions  of  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home 
of  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636 

December  17,  2004 

Joseph  "Joe"  Rock  Jr. 

Dennehotso,  Ariz. 

Joseph  "Joe"  Rock  Jr.,  59,  of  Dennehotso,  Ariz.,  passed  away  Thursday, 
Dec.  16,  2004,  at  San  Juan  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  He  was 
born  Aug.  10,  1946,  in  Dennehotso. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

December  20,  2004 

Harris  Arthur 

Upper  Fruitland 

Aug.  3,  1941  - Dec.  18,  2004 

Harris  Arthur,  63,  of  upper  Fruitland  died  Saturday,  Dec.  18,  2004,  at 
San  Juan  Regional  Medical  Center.  He  was  born  Aug.  3,  1941,  in  Burnham, 

N.M. 

A memorial  service  is  scheduled  for  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Chapel  of 
Memories  in  Kirtland.  Burial  will  follow  at  Navajo  Methodist  Mission 
Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
December  14,  2004 
Allen  Gleason  Sr. 

BLOOMFIELD,  NM  - Funeral  services  for  Allen  Gleason,  Sr.,  82,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Dec.  15  at  the  World  Harvest  Center,  Farmington. 

Pastor  Deave  Merritt  will  officiate.  Visitation  will  be  today  from  1 to  5 
p.m.  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in  Farmington.  Burial  will  be  in  Greenlawn 
Cemetery. 

Gleason  Sr.  died  Dec.  9 in  Farmington.  He  was  born  August  3,  1922  in 
Farmington . 

Gleason  Sr.  was  employed  by  the  Navajo  Methodist  Mission,  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Doris  Gleason;  daughters,  Alberta  Hunter, 

Pat  Reid,  Beverley  Morris,  Ruth  DiBartolo,  Anna  Gleason;  sisters,  Darlene 
Benally,  Lorene  Gleason,  Pauline  Harris;  13  grandchildren  and  23  great- 
grandchildren . 

Gleason  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Don  and  Nahdezbah  Gleason; 
sister,  Eileen  Tacheen  and  brother,  Don  Curley  Sr. 


Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


December  15,  2004 
Roland  "Charles"  Billie 

RED  ROCK,  NM  - Funeral  services  for  Roland  "Charles"  Billie,  37,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Dec.  16  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in  Gallup.  Pastor 
Tom  White  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Billie  died  Dec.  10  in  Red  Rock,  N.M.  He  was  born  March  28,  1967  in 
Gallup  into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan. 

Billie  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School  in  1985.  He  attended  UNM-Gallup 
Branch,  TVI  in  Albuquerque,  CIT  in  Crownpoint  and  San  Duan  College.  He 
received  an  architecture  certificate  and  completed  his  general  studies 
program,  toward  an  AA  degree.  He  also  enjoyed  playing  the  guitar  and 
performed  at  various  schools,  state  fairs,  and  music  festivals. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Santana  Vaughn  Billie;  daughter,  Noelle  Paige 
Billie;  mother,  Mollie  Billie;  brother,  Brian  Billie  of  Las  Vegas,  NM  and 
grandmother,  Elsie  Billie  of  Red  Rock,  NM. 

Billie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Mark  Billie  Sr. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Albert  Billie,  Brian  Billie,  Brian  Garcia,  Melvin 
Baker,  Chris  Benally,  and  Ernest  Dohn. 

The  family  will  receive  family  and  friends  at  Red  Rock  Chapter  House 
immediately  following  the  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Ocsar  White  Dr. 

CHILCHINBITO,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Oscar  White  Dr.,  36,  were  at 
11  a.m.,  today,  Dec.  15  at  the  Nazarene  Church  in  Chilchinbito.  Burial 
will  be  in  Chilchinbito  Cemetery. 

White  3r.  died  Dec.  11  in  Crownpoint.  He  was  born  Dec.  13,  1967  in 
Monument  Valley,  Utah  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for 
the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Oscar  White,  Sr.  of  Chilchinbito,  Ariz.; 
mother,  Alice  C.  White  of  Kayenta,  Ariz.;  son,  Kyle  Winston  White  of 
Littlewater,  N.M.;  sisters,  Phyllis  Hewey-Redhouse  of  Kayenta,  Ariz., 
Isabel  Lee,  Gloria  3.  White  both  of  Chilichinbito,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Gary 
White  of  Chilchinbito,  Ariz.,  Gilbert  White  of  Kayenta,  Ariz.  and  great- 
grandmother, Ason  Cowboy  of  Chilchinbito,  Ariz. 

White  3r.  was  preceded  in  death  by  sister,  Deann  White;  brother,  Larry 
White;  sister,  Danella  White. 

Pallbearers  were  Roger  Begay,  Harry  Garcia,  Dohnny  Garcia,  Benjamin  Lee, 
Will  Pablo,  and  Derrick  Tsosie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  17,  2004 
Harlan  "Manny"  Begay 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Funeral  services  for  Harlan  "Manny"  Begay,  27,  will  be  at 
11  a.m.,  Saturday,  Dec.  18.  Visitation  will  be  at  Cope  Memorial  until 
today,  Dec.  17.  Burial  will  be  in  Crownpoint  Community  Cemetery. 

Harlan  died  Dec.  10  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Nov.  28,  1977  in 
Albuquerque  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Harlan  attended  Del  Norte  High  School.  He  worked  in  the  construction 
business.  His  hobbies  included  fishing,  hunting,  hanging  out  with  friends, 
basketball,  listening  to  music,  entertaining  children,  riding  horses,  and 
hiking. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Harvey  Begay  of  Prewitt,  NM;  sister, 
Nashbah  Begay;  grandmothers,  Ella  Tsosie  and  Irene  Begay. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Grace  Begay;  brother,  Harley 
Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harday  Tsosie  Dr.,  Sterlin  Tsosie,  Larry  Tsosie, 
Oliver  Tsosie,  David  Whitehorn,  and  Frank  Ramirez  Dr. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  White  Horse  Lake 
Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


December  18,  2004 


Horace  Daukei,  Dr. 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  for  Horace  Davis  Daukei,  Dr.,  35,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Dec.  21  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Bob  Frances  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Daukei,  Dr.  died  Dec.  16  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dan.  13,  1969  in  Gallup 
into  the  Kiowa  People  Clan  for  the  Blacksheep  People  Clan. 

Daukei  was  a graduate  from  Gallup  High  and  attended  college  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico.  He  was  a silversmith  and  enjoyed  Christian 
activities . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Maryetta  C.  Daukei;  sons.  Shiloh  V.  Daukei, 
Cody  A.  Daukei,  Dosiah  S.  Daukei;  daughter,  Shernisha  R.  Daukei;  mother. 
Rose  A.  Daukei;  brothers,  Shawn  D.  Daukei,  Waldo  Daukei,  Gene  Daukei, 
Charles  Daukei,  Dames  Daukei;  sisters,  Toni  L.  Daukei,  Mada  Daukei, 

Phyllis  Daukei,  Gail  Daukei,  and  Duanita  Daukei. 

Daukei  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Horace  D.  Daukei,  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Robert  Homer,  Fred  Kaye,  Gary  Musik,  Shawn  Daukei, 
Kyle  Daukei,  and  Deremy  Daukei. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  the  New  Life  New 
Beginning  Church  after  the  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Ronald  Chee  Yazzie 

PAGE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Ronald  Chee  Yazzie,  37,  will  be  at  11  a.m., 
Monday,  Dec.  20,  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima,  Chinle.  Father  Blaine  Grein  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  plot  in  Tellers  Acres  in  Del 
Muerto,  Ariz. 

Yazzie  died  Dec.  15  in  Page.  He  was  born  May  18,  1967  in  Fort  Defiance, 
Ariz.  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom  Clan. 

Yazzie  graduated  from  Chinle  High  School  and  attended  NAU  for  two  years. 
He  was  a certified  Boat/PWC  repairman  and  went  to  VoTech  school  in  Page. He 
worked  jobs  around  Page  and  also  worked  at  the  Navajo  Generating  Station 
as  a certified  EMT  and  operator.  His  hobbies  included  the  outdoors, 
fishing,  camping,  traveling  and  softball. 

Survivors  include  his  son  Nico  Ben  Yazzie  of  Window  Rock;  daughter 
Nicholette  Yazzie  of  Window  Rock;  mother  Pauline  D.  Yazzie  of  Del  Muerto; 
sisters  Bonnie  Yazzie  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  and  Peggy  Yazzie  of  Las  Vegas,  NV; 
and  grandmother  Mary  Draper  Teller  of  Del  Muerto,  Ariz. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  Bennie  Chee  Yazzie  and  Ivan  Duane  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members  and  friends. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mabel  Kee  Woodman 

KLAGETOH  - Services  for  Mabel  Kee  Woodman,  80,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
Dec.  21,  at  the  Klagetoh  Shelter  Mission.  Rev.  Ronald  Woodman  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Klagetoh  Community  Cemetery.  Visitation 
will  be  from  11  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  18  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Woodman  died  Dec.  15  in  Klagetoh.  She  was  born  Duly  15,  1924  in  Gray 
Valley,  Klagetoh  into  the  Black  Streak  Forest  People  Clan  for  the  Water 
Edge  People  Clan. 

Woodman  attended  Fort  Wingate  vocational  training,  and  the  Western 
Indian  Ministry.  She  taught  Bible  classes  in  Navajo  and  was  a well-known 
rug  weaver.  Her  hobbies  included  knitting,  crocheting,  beadwork  and 
quilting.  She  was  also  a homemaker  and  helped  establish  the  Klagetoh 
Shelter  Mission. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Rev.  Bahe  Woodman  of  Klagetoh;  son  Rev. 
Ronald  Woodman  of  Sanders;  daughters  Freda  Hanson  of  Belen,  Cora  Mitchell 
of  Fort  Wingate,  Marlene  Forster  of  Sanders,  Ariz.,  Maureen  Woodman  of 
Klagetoh  and  Geraldine  Dim  of  Albuquerque;  brothers,  Hoskie  Frank  of 
Deddito,  Ariz.,  Richard  Frank  of  Farmington;  sisters  Elsie  Chester  of 
Cornfields,  Ariz.,  and  Alice  Frank  and  Nancy  Frank,  both  of  Deddito;  15 
grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Woodman  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Evan  Woodman;  brother  Francis 


Kee;  sister,  Mary  Doe  and  one  grandson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Donovan  Mitchell,  Chaushie  Forster,  Francis  Kee  Dr., 
Timothy  Kee,  Anthony  Lasiloo  and  Mark  Forster. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Klagetoh  Chapter 
House  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Eva  D.  Morris 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  Eva  D.  Morris,  43,  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date. 

Morries  died  Dec.  16  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  2,  1961  in  Naschitti 
into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  of  the  zuni  Clan  for  the 
Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  20,  2004 

Karen  Doy  Silversmith  Bateman 

COOLIDGE,  NM  - Funeral  services  for  Karen  Doy  Silversmith  Bateman,  34 
will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Dec.  21  at  the  Rehoboth  Christian  Reformed 
Church,  Rehoboth.  Pastor  Glen  Marshall  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on 
private  family  land  in  Coolidge,  NM. 

Bateman  died  Dec.  16  in  Damestown.  She  was  born  Dec.  15,  1970,  in  Gallup. 
Bateman  graduated  in  1989  from  Rehoboth  High  and  then  attended  the 
Brooks  Interior  Decoration  College  and  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Gallup 
Branch . 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Doe  and  Ramona  Silversmith  both  of 
Coolidge;  sisters,  Raedean  Yazzie  and  Candice  Silversmith  both  of 
Coolidge;  grandmother,  Inez  Becenti  of  Gallup. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Alfred  Becenti,  Sr., 

Antonio  Silversmith,  and  Yahabah  Silversmith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Patrick  Dameson,  Timothy  Bahe,  Tommy  Henio,  Myron 
Newman,  Benjamin  Henio,  and  Bill  Dasch. 

Compassion  Mortuary  of  Grants  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  the  Gallup  Independent. 

December  14,  2004 

William  Delma  Dr. 

William  Delma  Dr.  44,  of  Peridot  died  Dec.  5,  2004,  in  San  Carlos.  Born 
in  San  Carlos,  he  was  a carpenter  foreman  for  Oddonetto  Construction. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Barbara  Delma  of  Peridot;  two  sons,  Brian 
Delma  and  Willard  Delma  of  Peridot;  one  daughter,  Alice  Delma  of  Peridot; 
three  sisters.  Flora  Rogers  and  Velda  Kenton  of  Peridot,  and  Beverly 
Cheney  of  San  Carlos;  three  brothers.  Dames  "Curly"  Delma  Sr.  and  Richard 
Delma  of  Peridot,  and  Carlos  Delma  Sr.  of  Cutter;  and  one  grandchild. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Dec.  12  at  Rice  School  gymnasium. 

Interment  was  in  Lower  Peridot  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

December  16,  2004 

Narcissa  A.  Garcia 
Merritt  Funeral  Home 

WAPATO  - Narcissa  A.  Garcia,  71,  of  Wapato,  Washington,  died  Tuesday, 
December  14,  2004  at  her  home. 

Narcissa  was  born  December  4,  1933  in  Denver,  Colorado  to  Alfonso  and 
Maria  (Morales)  Mata.  She  was  raised  and  educated  in  Wapato.  After 
graduating  from  High  School,  she  attended  Heritage  College  in  Toppenish, 
where  she  earned  her  AAS  Degree  in  nursing.  Narcissa  worked  as  a Nursing 
Assistant  most  of  her  life,  in  both  nursing  homes  and  hospitals.  She 
married  Doe  V.  Garcia  on  October  31,  1953  in  Wapato,  where  they  made  their 


home  and  raised  their  children. 

Narcissa  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren  and  taking  them  to 
the  movies.  She  also  enjoyed  spending  time  with  family  in  Goldendale,  WA, 
as  well  as  crocheting. 

Surviving  family  includes  her  daughters,  Elizabeth  Guzman  of  Goldendale, 
WA  and  Dulia  Garcia  of  Wapato,  WA;  her  son,  Samuel  Garcia  of  Wapato,  WA; 
her  sisters,  Frances  Ozuna  and  husband  Isaac  of  Union  Gap,  WA  and  Tracy 
Campo  of  Toppenish,  WA;  her  brothers,  Frank  P.  Mata  of  Auburn,  WA,  John 
Bargas  and  wife  Ruby  of  Goldendale,  WA,  David  Campo  of  Wapato,  WA  and 
Daniel  Campo  of  Seattle,  WA;  13  grandchildren  and  9 great-grandchildren; 
and  many  nieces  and  nephews.  She  will  also  be  missed  by  her  dear  friend 
Estephan  Miranda,  her  special  friend,  Manuel  Morena,  the  Ramos  family,  the 
Gomez  family  and  many  other  close  friends.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
her  husband  Doe  Garcia,  son  Frank  Garcia,  mother  Maria  and  father  Alfonso. 

Visitation  will  be  Thursday,  December  16,  2004  from  10:00  a.m.  until  the 
time  of  the  Wake  at  6:00  p.m.  at  Merritt  Funeral  Flome  in  Wapato,  WA.  The 
funeral  service  will  be  Friday,  December  17,  2004  at  10:00  a.m.  at  Merritt 
Funeral  Flome.  Concluding  services  and  burial  will  be  in  the  Reservation 
Community  Memorial  Park  west  of  Wapato.  Memorial  contributions  may  be  made 
to  Memorial  Flospice  in  care  of  Merritt  Funeral  Flome. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Yakima  Flerald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

December  19,  2004 

Virginia  L.  LeClair 

FORT  FIALL  - Virginia  Lou  LeClair,  53,  lifetime  resident  of  Ft.  Flail, 
passed  away  late  Friday,  Dec.  17,  2004,  at  Portneuf  Medical  Center 
following  an  extended  illness. 

She  was  born  Nov.  11,  1951  in  Pocatello,  a daughter  of  Herbert  and 
Dorothy  Calico  LeClair.  She  was  reared  in  Ft.  Hall  where  she  attended 
schools  and  she  also  lived  in  Oklahoma  for  two  years  while  attending  9th 
and  10th  grades.  She  had  worked  as  a media  center  assistant  at  the  Sho-Ban 
Tribal  offices  in  Ft.  Hall. 

She  enjoyed  sewing,  bead  work  and  cooking.  She  also  enjoyed  camping, 
fishing  and  being  out  of  doors. 

She  is  survived  by  a son,  LaDale  Dane  LeClair,  Ft.  Hall;  two  brothers, 
Lonny  (Virgilena)  LeClair,  LeRoy  (Kate)  LeClair,  both  of  Ft.  Hall;  six 
sisters,  Charlene  Ignacio,  LeMoore,  Calif.;  Floraenda  LeClair  (Wayland), 
Yakima,  Wash.;  Diane  LeClair,  Ketchum,  Idaho;  Ruby  (lohn)  Bernal  Hr., 

Nampa,  Idaho;  Theresa  (Aaron)  LeClair,  Toppenish,  Wash.;  Christine 
(Victor)  Rameriz,  Ft.  Hall;  nieces.  Sherry  Neaman,  Lucy  Neaman,  Kendra 
Neaman,  Shirley  Bernal,  Helena  Rameriz;  nephews,  Desmond  LeClair,  Stephen 
Bernal,  Beaumont  Rameriz;  an  aunt,  Esther  Calico  Farmer,  Ft.  Hall.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  a sister,  Shirley  Ann  LeClair  Small. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Tuesday,  Dec.  21,  2004,  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Ft. 

Hall  Episcopal  Mission  Church.  Traditional  Native  American  burial  will  be 
in  the  Kutch  Cemetery  East  of  Ft.  Hall. 

Virginia  will  be  taken  to  the  Ft.  Hall  Episcopal  Mission  Monday  at  10  a. 
m.  where  friends  may  call  until  4:30  p.m.  and  again  on  Tuesday  from  10  a.m. 
until  time  of  services.  Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of 
Manning-Wheatley  Funeral  Chapel,  510  N.  12th  Ave. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Pocatella  Idaho  State  lournal. 

December  19,  2004 

Christine  Rose  Posey 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Funeral  services  for  Christine  Rose  Posey,  28,  will  be 
conducted  at  noon,  Monday,  Dec.  20,  at  Rocky  Mountain  Hall  in  Fort 
Washakie.  An  evening  service  and  wake  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.,  today,  at 
the  Ruby  Posey  residence,  1547  Paintbrush  Loop,  Trout  Creek  Housing,  also 
in  Fort  Washakie.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Sacajawea  Cemetery. 

She  died  Dec.  16,  2004. 

Born  Dec.  10,  1976,  in  Lander,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Michael  Posey  Sr. 


and  Anita  Merle  Goggles.  She  lived  most  of  her  life  on  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation.  She  was  educated  at  Fort  Washakie,  the  Chimiewa  Indian 
School  in  Salem,  Ore.  and  Idaho  State  University  in  Pocatello,  Idaho.  She 
was  attending  Central  Wyoming  College  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

In  her  leisure,  she  enjoyed  beadworking,  traveling  and  spending  time  in 
the  company  of  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  her  companion,  Donald  Wagon  of  Ethete;  her  brothers, 
Michael  Posey  Dr.  and  David  Shawn  Posey,  both  of  Fort  Washakie;  her 
sisters,  Melanie  Rose  Chippewa  and  Valerie  Fay  Posey  of  Tulsa,  Okla.;  her 
son,  Michael  Quish  Appeney  of  Fort  Washakie;  her  daughters,  Devlynn  laylyn 
Appeney  of  Fort  Washakie,  and  Erin  Lujan  and  Denolia  Posey  of  St.  Stephens 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  her  brother,  Tony  Allen  Posey 
and  her  grandparents,  Ernest  and  Rose  Posey,  and  Lloyd  and  Christine 
Goggles. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Flome  of  Fort 
Washakie . 

December  20,  2004 

Alvena  Dosia  Morning  Star  Whiteplume 

ETFIETE  - Funeral  services  for  Alvena  Dosia  Morning  Star  Whiteplume,  59, 
will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  21,  in  Blue  Sky  Flail  in  Ethete 
by  Patricia  Bergie.  Interment  will  be  in  Whiteplume  Family  Cemetery  in 
Ethete. 

Evening  Service  and  Wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today,  Dec.  20,  in  the 
hall. 

She  died  Dec.  13,  2004,  in  Seattle. 

Born  Dec.  21,  1945,  in  Fort  Washakie,  she  was  the  daughter  of  lames  and 
Mae  Whiteplume;  and  was  educated  at  St.  Michaels  Mission,  Mill  Creek,  and 
Emily  Griffin  School  of  Opportunity  in  Denver. 

She  enjoyed  singing,  reading,  attending  powwows,  and  traveling;  and  was 
proud  of  her  first  grandson. 

Survivors  include  Robert  George  Smith  of  Ethete  and  Thomas  Quill  of 
Portland,  Ore.;  her  brother,  Stanley  Whiteman  of  Spokane,  Wash.;  two 
sisters,  Mary  Ann  Lebeau  of  Lander  and  Gladys  Whiteplume  of  Ethete;  four 
sons,  lohn  T.  Whiteplume  and  lack  L.  Smith  of  Ethete  and  Thomas  and 
Michael  Quill  of  Seattle;  daughter,  Flolly  Mae  Butler  of  California;  three 
grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  two  brothers,  lule  and  lack  L. 
Whiteplume;  two  sisters,  Laura  Revere  and  Ruth  Gilchrist;  a son,  Robert 
Boyd;  a niece;  a nephew;  and  her  grandmother,  lane  Paint  Hungry  Wolf. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2004  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

December  15,  2004 

Douglas  R.  Snell  Ir. 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Douglas  R.  Snell,  lr.,  22,  died  Friday,  Dec.  10,  2004,  at 
Fort  Belknap  Health  Center,  due  to  heart-related  illness. 

Wake  and  rosary  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dec.  15,  at  the  Red  Whip 
Center  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency.  Funeral  mass  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Thursday, 
Dec.  16,  at  the  Red  Whip  Center.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Hi-way  Cemetery 
Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is  in  charge. 

December  19,  2004 

Donna  Black  Eagle 

NASHUA  - Donna  lane  Hopkins  Black  Eagle  "Broken  Robe,"  71,  died  Friday, 
Dec.  17,  2004,  at  her  sister's  home  in  Glasgow,  Mont.,  of  natural  causes. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  Sunday,  Dec.  19,  at  7 p.m.,  at  Red  Whip 
Center  in  Fort  Belnap,  with  Rev.  Bruce  Plummer  officiating.  Interment  will 
be  at  Pony  Hill  Cemetery. 

Bell  Mortuary  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Louise  Three  Irons 

DUNMORE  - Louise  Birdinground  Three  Irons,  78,  of  Dunmore,  passed  away, 
Friday,  Dec.  17,  2004,  in  the  Crow  Agency  IHS  Hospital. 

One  with  Many  Beads  "Iishabaalooahoo"  was  born  April  2,  1926,  near 
Garryowen,  a daughter  of  Winona  Other  Medicine  and  Sampson  Birdinground, 
Sr.  She  received  her  education  in  the  Crow  Agency  and  the  Chemawa  Indian 
School  in  Oregon.  She  was  raised  with  Violet  Other  Medicine  and  Ernestine 
Birdinground . 

Louise  was  the  backbone  of  her  family.  Her  home  was  always  open  to  her 
family,  friends  and  even  strangers.  She  was  a "mother"  to  all.  She  was  a 
Bad  War  Deeds  Clan  member,  a child  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan,  Tobacco 
Society,  Native  American  Church  and  the  Crow  Community  Baptist  Church 
member.  Her  Tobacco  Society  adopted  parents  were  Dim  and  Duanita  Big 
Shoulder . 

She  married  William  Three  Irons,  Sr.  on  Nov.  20,  1947,  and  he  died  in 
1953. 

She  married  Doseph  Costa  on  April  20,  1979,  and  he  died  in  1984. 

She  loved  to  watch  her  children,  grandchildren  and  other  family  members 
participate  in  basketball,  volleyball,  football,  cross  county,  rodeo  and 
horse  racing.  She  was  a true  Hardin  Bulldog  fan  with  strong  ties  to  being 
a supportive  Lodge  Grass  Indian  fan. 

Louise  was  a well-known  and  talented  seamstress,  who  always  kept  busy 
sewing  for  hand  games  and  major  pow-wows  in  the  area.  Her  beadwork  was 
exquisite,  especially  flowered  designs  with  light  blue  backgrounds,  beaded 
with  cut  beads.  She  loved  to  cook  at  family  functions,  especially  making 
fry  bread  and  dinner  rolls.  She  utilized  her  cooking  talents,  while 
working  for  the  Headstart  Programs  in  the  1960 's  and  1970's  and  later  for 
the  Senior  Citizens  and  Detox  programs.  She  was  a nanny  to  her  extended 
family. 

Her  parents,  son,  Billy  and  grandsons,  Clarence  "Indian",  Melvin  and 
Blaine  Three  Irons  preceded  Louise  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Melvin  (Kathy)  Three  Irons  of  Dunmore,  Gale 
(Mary)  Three  Irons  of  Hardin,  Clarence  (Docelyn)  Three  Irons  of  Lodge 
Grass  and  Robert  Three  Irons  Swank  of  Crow  Agency;  her  daughters, 
Dacqueline  (Michael)  Ware  and  Stacie  Three  Irons  of  Dunmore;  her  adopted 
sons,  Billy  House,  Bruce  Other  Medicine,  Quinton  Birdinground,  Lyle  Old 
Elk  and  Harry  Moccasin;  her  adopted  daughters,  Marlene  Little  Light,  Lana 
Three  Irons,  Sara  (Del)  Morago  and  Annie  Real  Bird;  her  sisters,  Evelyn 
Old  Elk,  Edna  Ethridge,  Laura  Real  Bird,  Verna  (Carl)  Pease,  Wauinta 
Rokita,  Montana  Watt,  Alta,  Inez  and  Edith  Birdinground;  her  brothers, 
Blaine  (Danetta)  Falls  Down,  Sam  (Thelma)  Birdinground,  Dr,  Larry  Martin, 
Lloyd  ( Alvina),  Doe  (Rena)  and  Robert  Pickett,  Clifford  (Ardith)  and  Alex 
(Susan)  Birdinground;  her  Tobacco  Society  adopted  children,  Howard,  Vivian 
and  Kenny  Shane;  her  Tobacco  Society  brothers,  Wayne  Moccasin  and  Derome 
White  Hip;  her  grandchildren,  Alan  Cue  (Dackie),  Randy  (Dulana),  Theodore 
(Audrey),  Dorcella  (Dominic),  Cody  (Carlotta),  Greg  (Kateri)  , Rusty, 
Buster,  Cameron,  Melvette  (Truman),  Alvin  (Thomasine),  Glen  (Misty),  Clay 
(Carrie)  Trina(  Gavin),  Ivy  and  Dosh;  31  great-grandchildren;  as  well  as 
her  extended  family  including  the  Other  Medicine,  Pretty  Paint,  Bird  Hat, 
High  Hawk,  Morrison,  Goes  Ahead,  Plain  Feather,  Three  Irons,  Birdinground 
and  LaForge  families. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  10  a.m.  Monday,  Dec.  20,  in  the  Crow 
Community  Baptist  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Garryowen  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Shetae  Krystale'  Sandcrane 

LAME  DEER  - Shetae  Krystale'  Sandcrane,  age  3. 

Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Dec.  20,  2004,  at  7 p.m.,  at  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer. 

Funeral  service  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  21,  at  11  a.m.,  at  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  in  Lame  Deer. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  in  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  these 
arrangements . 


Cedric  Walks  Over  Ice 

LODGE  GRASS  - Cedric  Walks  Over  Ice,  77,  of  Lodge  Grass,  renowned  Indian 
singer,  passed  away  Friday  Dec.  17,  2004,  in  the  Crow  Agency  IHS  Hospital. 

Awaxaam  daakash  "Mountain  Child"  was  born  Duly  2,  1927,  in  Lodge  Grass, 
a son  of  Louis  and  Elizabeth  Fitzpatrick  Walks  Over  Ice.  He  received  his 
education  in  Lodge  Grass,  Hardin  and  the  Chemawa  Indian  school  in  Oregon. 

He  later  attended  and  graduated  from  the  Haskell  Institute  in  Kansas  with 
a degree  in  business.  Following  his  education,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army 
for  four  years,  before  receiving  his  Honorable  Discharge. 

Cedric  began  a career  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
later  in  Washington  State  and  finally  in  Crow  Agency,  retiring  in  1985 
as  a Realty  Specialist  4.  He  married  Lorena  Mae  Yellowtail  on  Sept.  22, 
1944,  in  Crow  Agency  and  the  couple  made  their  home  in  Lodge  Grass. 

Cedric  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Whistling  Water  Clan,  was  a 
child  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan  and  former  Drum  Keeper  for  the  Lodge  Grass 
District . 

He  was  encouraged  by  his  mother  to  learn  and  perform  Indian  songs.  A 
talent  he  developed  to  a point  where  he  became  internationally  known  for 
his  knowledge  of  "Honor  and  Traditional  Crow"  songs.  He  founded  the  Night 
Hawk  Singers,  who  preformed  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe.  He 
was  a Crow  musical  historian,  who  had  many  compact  disks  recorded, 
creating  a record  of  his  musical  abilities.  He  participated  in  Crow 
Traditional  activities,  particularly  singing  and  handgame  contests.  He  was 
a Crow  Senior  Handgames  Champion  in  1974,  1991,  1993,  1997  and  2002,  as 
well  as  being  frequently  awarded  as  "Best  Singer".  He  mentored  his  sons 
and  grandsons  in  the  art  of  singing,  dancing  and  drum-making.  He  loved 
family  gatherings  and  story  telling.  He  was  a large  gentle  man,  who  always 
complemented  people. 

His  parents,  brothers,  Arthur  Fitzpatrick,  Doseph  Tobacco,  Davidson  and 
Louis  Walks  Over  Ice,  Dr.  and  several  aunts  and  uncles,  preceded  Cedric  in 
death . 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  60  years,  Lorena;  his  sons,  Carson 
(Verlie)  and  Lewis  Walks  Over  Ice,  Doseph  and  Donnie  MacAvinta;  his 
daughters,  Cassandra  D.  and  Cassandra  E.  Walks  Over  Ice,  Loreen  (Myron) 
Crooked  Arm,  Roberta  (Dames)  Walks  Over  Ice-Kellum,  Dulie  (Dohn)  Klick, 
Sylvia  (Rick)  Lenze,  Lori  (Bruce)  Finch,  Frannie  (Allan)  Morris,  Lola  and 
Mary  Ann  MacAventa;  an  adopted  daughter,  Rhonda  Caufield;  an  adopted  sons, 
Edmund  Old  Crow  and  Doseph  Nichols;  his  sisters,  Theresa  (Elmer)  Gun  Shows, 
Regina  Goes  Ahead,  Delma  Yarlott,  Mary  (Hartford)  Black  Eagle,  Sr.,  Helen 
Singh  and  Lila  (Raymond)  Marantz;  his  brothers,  Charles  B.  (Shirley)  Walks 
Over  Ice,  Dana  and  Larry  (Pearl)  Tobacco,  Victor  (Danice)  Singer,  Greeley 
(Stella)  Not  Afraid,  Hartford  (Sylvia)  Stops,  Cardy  (Ruby)  Goes  Ahead, 
Sidney  (LaVonne),  Dohn  (Vera)  and  Michael  (Minnie)  Fitzpatrick,  Henry 
(Anda),  Buckley  and  Dohn  (Merce')  Pretty  on  Top;  his  adopted  brothers, 

Lloyd  Top  Sky  and  Randy  Phalen;  19  grandchildren;  13  great-grandchildren 
and  two  great-great-grandchildren . 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Bullis  Funeral  Chapel. 

Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Wednesday  in  the  Lodge  Grass  Our 
Lady  of  Loretto  Catholic  Church.  Interment  with  military  honors  will 
follow  in  the  Lodge  Grass  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

December  20,  2004 

Shetae  Krystale'  Sandcrane 

BIRNEY  - Shetae  Krystale'  Sandcrane  was  born  Dan.  21,  2001  to  Crystalynn 
Shoulderblade  and  Sheldon  Sandcrane.  Shetae  was  named  after  the  late  Dosie 
Sooktis  Magpie  Woman. 

Everyone  knew  Shetae  as  Baby  Girl  or  Minnie  Crystal.  On  Dec.  15,  2004, 
Maheo  called  Baby  Girl  and  took  her  hand  near  the  Birney  Divide.  There  is 
now  another  angel  in  the  sky. 

Shetae  leaves  behind  her  parents  Crystalynn  (Isaac  Washington  Dr.), 
Sheldon  (Michelle  Littlewolf);  her  brother,  Keyshawn  Trey;  grandparents, 
Ethelyn  Spang,  Patty  Oldman  (Eric  Killsnight,  Sr.);  great-grandparents. 

Fern  Shoulderblade  and  Gilbert  and  Nancy  Whitedirt.  Shetae  always  had 


other  "dads"  including  Isaac  Washington,  Dr.,  Don  Henry  Limberhand  and 
loel  Means.  Along  with  numerous  relatives  from  the  families  of:  Spang, 
Fisher,  Harris,  Shoulderblade  and  Blackwolf. 

Shetae  was  a very  smart,  active,  happy  and  beautiful  child.  Her  recent 
highlights  was  being  a student  in  the  Can  Do  Headstart  Program,  patiently 
waiting  with  her  small  backpack,  for  her  uncle  Keith,  to  pick  her  up  in 
Birney  every  school  morning.  Proudly  showing  everyone  the  projects  she  had 
completed  at  school.  Shetae  was  always  with  the  girls  in  Birney,  always 
following  them,  her  brother  and  other  friends,  taggling  but  still  happy. 

She  couldn't  wait  for  Christmas  and  her  upcoming  birthday  within  the  next 
month.  Shetae  always  wanted  to  be  in  the  same  activities  and  programs  as 
her  brother.  She  couldn't  wait  to  turn  five  years  old,  to  join  the  NC  Boys 
& Girls  Club  in  Lame  Deer.  Always  wanting  to  be  wherever  her  brother  was. 
Shetae  has  brought  much  happiness  to  all  and  had  good  times  while  she  was 
here.  We  are  truly  blessed  to  have  a child/grandchild  like  this. 

The  shock,  hurt  and  anger  were  overwhelming  to  us  all.  But  we  all  know 
Maheo  has  a plan  for  all  of  us.  Baby  Girl  is  now  in  the  palm  of  his  hand 
and  in  a better  place.  He  has  set  her  free.  Maheo  will  mend  our  hearts. 

Nothing  will  ever  be  the  same  until  we  meet  again.  You  are  truly  missed 
by  everyone.  Tons  of  love. 

Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Dec.  20,  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  21,  at  11  p.m.  at  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  in  Lame  Deer. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  if  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  these 
arrangements . 

Condolences  can  be  sent  to  the  Shoulderblade  and  Sandcrane  families  at 
www . steven sonand son s . com . 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

December  15,  2004 

Patrick  Kennedy 

Patrick  Kennedy,  79,  of  Browning,  a retired  railroad  worker,  died  of 
natural  causes  Saturday,  Dec.  11,  2004  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

Rosary  was  Wednesday  at  Starr  School  Gym.  Funeral  services  were  held 
Thursday  at  the  gym  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home 
handled  arrangements. 

Patrick  was  born  in  Loma  on  Sept.  1,  1925.  He  was  raised  in  Little  Pine, 
Sask.,  and  lived  in  Montana,  Idaho  and  Washington. 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  he  married  Grace  Arrow  Top  Knot.  She  died  in  1994. 

Kennedy  worked  as  a potato  rancher,  an  electrician,  and  as  manager  of 
Town  Pump.  He  was  also  a railroad  worker. 

A well-known  singer  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  he  loved  to 
sing  at  Powwow  Trail.  A spiritual  healer  and  traditionalist,  he  enjoyed 
teaching  his  grandkids  to  sing.  He  was  also  known  for  his  skill  as  a 
mechanic . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Elissie  (Sam)  Buffalo,  Annette  (Del)  Bear 
Medicine,  Linda  (Fred)  Old  Person,  Carol  (Fred)  Noon,  Mae  (Mike)  Gopher, 
Korrina  (Gilbert)  Dodson,  Celena  Arrowtop  and  Maria  (Vernon)  Wagner; 
adopted  daughters  Gail,  Leslie  and  Penny  Sharp,  Eva  Young  Man  and  Shielia 
Tousey;  and  sons  Butch  Arrowtop,  Pat  Sonny  Kennedy,  Lawrence  Kennedy, 

Ronnie  Byron  Kennedy,  David  Kennedy,  Boy  Ladd,  Emil  Wuttenee  and  Ben 
Wienee;  sisters,  Mary  Brown  and  Rose  Barthell  of  Meadow  Lake,  Sask.,  and 
Sherri  Cook  of  Seattle,  Wash.;  and  a brother,  Dohn  Stump. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Grace;  a daughter,  Connie;  a 
great-grandson  Anthony  Arrow  Topp;  great-grandson  Baby  Eron;  and  numerous 
brothers  and  sisters. 


Brian  Allan  Anderson 


Artist  and  naturalist,  Brian  Allan  Anderson,  23,  of  Heart  Butte,  died 
Tuesday,  Dec.  7,  2004  at  the  Heart  Butte  Arbor  Grounds.  The  cause  of  death 
is  pending  an  inquest. 

Nightly  prayer  services  were  held  at  Heart  Butte  Methodist  Church. 

Funeral  services  were  Monday  at  Heart  Butte  Methodist  Church  with  burial 
in  St.  Anne's  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Charles  Anderson,  Sr.  of  Alaska;  sisters, 
Stephanie  Tail  Feathers,  Desirea  Tail  Feathers  and  Destiny  Anderson; 
brothers,  Adrian  Tail  Feathers,  Michael  Anderson,  Charles  Anderson,  Dr. 
and  John  Tail  Feathers;  grandparents  Arthur  Wells  and  Olive  Wells;  and 
seven  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Angeline  Wells;  and  an  uncle, 
Duane  Wells. 

December  20,  2004 

Patrick  Kennedy 

Patrick  Kennedy,  79,  of  Browning,  a retired  railroad  worker,  died  of 
natural  causes  Saturday,  Dec.  11,  2004  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

Rosary  was  Wednesday  at  Starr  School  Gym.  Funeral  services  were  held 
Thursday  at  the  gym  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home 
handled  arrangements . 

Patrick  was  born  in  Loma  on  Sept.  1,  1925.  He  was  raised  in  Little  Pine, 
Sask.,  and  lived  in  Montana,  Idaho  and  Washington. 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  he  married  Grace  Arrow  Top  Knot.  She  died  in  1994. 

Kennedy  worked  as  a potato  rancher,  an  electrician,  and  as  manager  of 
Town  Pump.  He  was  also  a railroad  worker. 

A well-known  singer  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  he  loved  to 
sing  at  Powwow  Trail.  A spiritual  healer  and  traditionalist,  he  enjoyed 
teaching  his  grandkids  to  sing.  He  was  also  known  for  his  skill  as  a 
mechanic . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Elissie  (Sam)  Buffalo,  Annette  (Del)  Bear 
Medicine,  Linda  (Fred)  Old  Person,  Carol  (Fred)  Noon,  Mae  (Mike)  Gopher, 
Korrina  (Gilbert)  Dodson,  Celena  Arrowtop  and  Maria  (Vernon)  Wagner; 
adopted  daughters  Gail,  Leslie  and  Penny  Sharp,  Eva  Young  Man  and  Shielia 
Tousey;  and  sons  Butch  Arrowtop,  Pat  Sonny  Kennedy,  Lawrence  Kennedy, 

Ronnie  Byron  Kennedy,  David  Kennedy,  Boy  Ladd,  Emil  Wuttenee  and  Ben 
Wienee;  sisters,  Mary  Brown  and  Rose  Barthell  of  Meadow  Lake,  Sask.,  and 
Sherri  Cook  of  Seattle,  Wash.;  and  a brother,  Dohn  Stump. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Grace;  a daughter,  Connie;  a 
great-grandson  Anthony  Arrow  Topp;  great-grandson  Baby  Eron;  and  numerous 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

December  19,  2004 
Donna  Dane  Black  Eagle 

NASHUA  - Donna  Dane  (Hopkins)  Black  Eagle,  71,  of  Nashua,  whose  Indian 
name  was  "Broken  Robe,"  a retired  social  worker,  died  of  natural  causes 
Friday  at  her  sister's  home  in  Glasgow. 

Wake  services  begin  at  7 this  evening  at  the  Red  Whip  Center  in  Fort 
Belknap.  Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  center,  with  burial  in  Pony 
Hill  Cemetery  in  Fort  Belknap.  Bell  Mortuary  of  Glasgow  is  handling 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  partner.  Nelson  Cox  of  North  Nashua;  daughters 
Marilyn  Clancy  of  Wolf  Point,  Brenda  M.  Hopkins  of  Nashua  and  Kim  Black 
Eagle  of  Frazer;  sons  Thomas  Lee  Black  Eagle  of  Wolf  Point,  Matthew  Black 
Eagle  of  Nashua,  Mark  Black  Eagle  of  Wolf  Point,  and  Cordell  Black  Eagle 
of  Wolf  Point;  sisters  Lillian  Hopkins  of  Glasgow  and  Dorothy  Breuer  of 
Great  Falls;  an  adopted  brother,  Robert  Four  Star;  numerous  grandchildren, 
including  special  grandchildren  that  she  raised,  Vanessa,  Robbie,  Tyson, 
and  Brittany  and  numerous  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Elizabeth,  in  1958  and  a son, 
Gary,  in  2003. 


Copyright  c.  2004  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

December  15,  2004 

Gertrude  Foster,  76 
Teller 

Lifelong  Alaskan  and  Teller  resident  Gertrude  Siugaq  Foster,  76,  died 
Dec.  11,  2004,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

Visitation  will  be  from  noon  to  1 p.m.,  with  a funeral  at  1 p.m.,  today 
at  Central  Lutheran  Church,  15th  Avenue  and  Cordova  Street.  The  Rev. 

George  Sonray  of  Alaska  Native  Lutheran  Church  will  officiate.  Pallbearers 
will  be  Edgar,  Ray,  Bobbie  and  Willie  Foster,  Fred  Kugzruk,  Franklin 
Keelick  and  Delbert  Okbaok.  A second  service  and  burial  will  be  later  in 
Teller. 

Ms.  Foster  was  born  Oct.  10,  1928,  in  Igloo,  to  Willie  and  Elsie  Kugzruk. 
She  later  lived  in  Nome,  then  Teller.  She  was  a member  of  the  Teller 
Lutheran  Church.  She  worked  as  a housekeeper  at  Norton  Sound  Regional 
Hospital.  She  was  also  a homemaker  and  musician. 

She  enjoyed  playing  guitar,  camping  and  picking  berries  and  greens. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Gertrude  loved  to  sing  and  especially  loved  the  songs 
'Heaven,  Tis  So  Sweet  to  Trust  in  Desus, ' 'Home  of  the  Soul'  and  'I've 
Come  to  that  Beautiful  City. ' Gertrude  took  great  enjoyment  in  caring  for 
grandchildren  and  other  family  members.  She  was  the  oldest  on  both  sides 
of  the  family  and  was  'Big  Sister'  to  all.  She  cooked  and  enjoyed  eating 
traditional  Native  foods.  She  always  had  food  for  anyone  who  came  to 
visit . " 

Survivors  include  her  sisters,  Esther  Elim  of  Kotzebue,  Emma  Ottema  of 
South  Dakota  and  Lucille  Kugzruk  of  Ketchikan;  brother,  Vernon  Kugzruk  of 
Nome;  daughter,  Myrna  Foster;  and  sons,  Edgar,  Hesse,  Ray,  Bobbie,  Daryl 
and  Willie  Foster. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers,  Morris,  Willis  and  Floyd; 
sister,  Kiatcha;  son,  Danny;  and  daughter,  Irene. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

December  18,  2004 

Robert  Galovin,  87 
Sand  Point 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Robert  Galovin,  87,  died  Dec.  10,  2004,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center. 

A funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today,  with  visitation  1-2  p.m.  at 
Independent  Baptist  Church,  1120  E.  13th  Ave.  The  Rev.  Stan  Roach  will 
officiate.  A graveside  service  with  military  honors  will  be  at  1 p.m. 

Monday  at  Fort  Richardson  National  Cemetery.  Attendees  should  arrive  at 
the  Fort  Richardson  gate  by  12:45  p.m.  to  follow  in  procession. 

Mr.  Galovin  was  born  Oct.  14,  1917,  in  Sand  Point  and  lived  his  life 
there.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II  and  was  stationed  in 
the  Aleutians  from  Dune  1942  until  Danuary  1946.  He  retired  from  working 
construction,  which  included  working  on  the  pipeline  in  1975.  He  had  also 
been  a fisherman. 

His  family  said,  "Robert  enjoyed  playing  guitar,  carpentry,  card  playing 
and  loved  to  be  by  the  water,  boating  and  fishing.  He  was  always  there  to 
help  people,  whether  it  was  giving  rides,  opening  up  his  home  or  giving 
monetary  gifts  and  meals.  He  was  also  a foster  parent." 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Maxine  Mazza  of  Anchorage,  Percola 
Galovin  of  Anchorage  and  Victoria  Frantz  of  Highland,  Ind.;  sons,  Lester 
and  Monroe  Galovin  of  Anchorage;  former  wife,  Dorothy  Henry  of  Anchorage; 
and  14  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Galovin  was  preceded  in  death  by  six  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

December  19,  2004 


Mattison  Lauchart,  infant 


Anchorage 

Mattison  Ima  Lauchart,  39  weeks  old,  died  Dec.  14,  2004,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center. 

Visitation  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel  with 
a service  at  noon. 

A full  obituary  will  be  published  later. 

December  20,  2004 

Katherine  Turner,  95 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaska  resident  Katherine  Turner,  95,  died  Dec.  19,  2004,  at 
the  Anchorage  Pioneers'  Home  after  a brief  and  courageous  battle  with 
cancer. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Evangelical  Covenant  Church  in 
Anchorage.  A second  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  McGrath  Assembly 
of  God  church,  with  burial  afterward  at  the  McGrath  Cemetery. 

A Yupik-Russian,  Mrs.  Turner  was  born  Sept.  2,  1909,  in  St.  Michael,  the 
seventh  child  of  Evan  and  Anastasia  Kozevnikoff.  She  was  the  last 
surviving  member  of  her  immediate  family. 

Mrs.  Turner  was  a member  of  the  Assembly  of  God  church  in  McGrath.  She 
had  lived  in  the  McGrath  area  since  1929  and  for  the  last  five  years  lived 
at  the  Anchorage  Pioneers'  Home. 

"Katherine  was  a beloved  daughter,  sister,  wife,  mother,  aunt, 
grandmother,  great-grandmother  and  great-great-grandmother, " her  family 
wrote.  "She  was  rich  in  wisdom  and  taught  her  family  about  life,  love, 
truth  and  faith.  In  the  community  she  was  famous  for  her  baking,  which 
always  included  her  love  as  the  main  ingredient. 

"Katherine  left  her  family,  friends  and  neighbors  with  sweet  memories 
and  a treasure  trove  of  lessons  about  what  is  truly  important  in  life.  All 
those  who  knew  and  loved  her  will  miss  her  dearly." 

Mrs.  Turner  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers,  Alex  and  Nick; 
sisters,  Pauline  Gusty,  Helen  McDonald,  Alexandra  Odle,  Olga  Harmon  and 
Mary  Donlun;  first  husband,  Ralph  "Curly"  Anderson;  second  husband, 

Charles  "Amos"  Turner;  sons,  Ralph  Jr.,  Louis,  Wayne  and  Floyd  Anderson; 
daughters,  Maria  and  Anita  Anderson;  and  grandson,  William  Anderson. 

Katherine  is  survived  by  her  sons  and  daughters-in-law.  Alburn  "Goog" 
and  Margaret  Anderson,  Allen  "Eep"  and  Dorother  "Pudden"  Anderson,  Ralph 
"Babe"  and  Irene  Anderson,  and  lack  and  Joyce  Turner;  her  daughters,  Agnes 
Snyder,  Kathleen  and  Eilene  Anderson,  Alaska  "Chickie"  Shiers,  Doris 
Moellenberndt,  and  Sally  Turner;  27  grandchildren;  45  great-grandchildren; 
13  great-great-grandchildren;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Local  arrangements  were  by  Witzleben  Family  Funeral  Homes  & Crematory, 
Bragaw  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2004  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

December  14,  2004 
Nora  A.  Taalak 

Nora  Ann  Ilgutchiaq  Taalak,  40,  went  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Nov.  30, 

2004,  at  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

Nora  was  born  in  Barrow  on  May  12,  1964.  Nora  was  adopted  by  Sam  and  Amy 
Taalak  and  was  raised  in  Barrow  until  they  moved  to  Nuiqsut  along  the 
Colville  River. 

Nora  was  an  outstanding  athlete.  She  was  especially  known  for  her  talent 
on  the  basketball  court.  Nora  played  high  school  basketball  for  the 
Nuiqsut  Trappers  and  was  highly  respected  by  teammates  and  opponents.  Most 
remembered  Nora  for  her  competitive  nature  and  phenomenal  three-point  shot. 
After  graduating  from  high  school,  Nora  played  city  league  basketball  and 
had  some  experience  coaching  the  Nuiqsut  Trappers  women's  basketball  team. 

Nora  moved  back  and  forth  between  Barrow  and  Nuiqsut  before  moving  to 
Fairbanks,  where  she  lived  for  10  years  until  she  passed  away.  Nora 
maintained  a strong  relationship  with  her  biological  family  in  Anaktuvuk 
Pass. 


Employment  for  Nora  revolved  around  helping  others.  She  dedicated 
herself  to  whatever  task  needed  to  be  complete.  She  worked  hard, 
especially  for  the  elderly  and  those  she  loved.  Nora  embraced  the  values 
of  generosity,  compassion  and  friendliness  taught  in  her  culture.  She  will 
be  missed  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  her. 

Nora  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Sam  Taalak;  sisters,  Charlotte 
and  Ellen  Taalak;  and  son,  Freddie  Taalak. 

Survivors  include  her  companion,  Dim  Burke;  mother,  Amy  Taalak;  brothers, 
Glenn  and  George  Taalak;  sister,  Charlotte  "Sista"  Taalak;  brother  and 
sister-in-law,  Richard  and  Ethel  Taalak;  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Nancy 
and  loe  Nukapigak;  daughters,  Adrienne  Taalak,  Nora  Nita  Ahnupkana,  Alicia 
Itta  and  Ester  Taalak;  son,  Grier  Taalak  Sanders;  and  many  nieces  and 
nephews . 

A memorial  service  was  held  in  the  Nuiqsut  Trapper  Gymnasium  on  Dec.  8. 

Arrangements  were  by  Anchorage  Funeral  Home. 

Mary  E.  Moses 

Mary  Elizabeth  Moses,  52,  passed  away  from  cancer  in  the  presence  of  her 
daughters  in  Anchorage  on  Nov.  18,  2004. 

Mary,  known  as  "Liz"  by  friends  and  loved  ones,  was  born  to  Cecelia 
Lucero  of  Taos,  N.M.,  and  Martin  Sandow  of  lemez,  N.M. 

Liz  attended  the  American  Institute  of  Arts  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  and  SIPI 
Vocational  School  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.  She  moved  to  Alaska  in  1978,  with 
her  husband  and  two  children.  She  attended  the  University  of  Alaska 
Fairbanks  and  worked  as  a social  worker  for  the  Fairbanks  Native 
Association . 

Liz  loved  Alaska,  spending  most  of  her  life  here.  She  loved  camping  and 
going  on  fishing  trips  to  Chitina.  She  loved  spending  time  with  her 
friends  and  family,  especially  her  grandchildren . She  enjoyed  playing 
bingo  and  checking  out  casinos. 

Her  family  said,  "She  will  be  missed,  especially  for  her  laughter,  sense 
of  humor  and,  most  of  all,  her  love  and  wisdom  of  life." 

Liz  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Merrill  K.  Moses  of  Fairbanks;  aunt, 

Alvie  Sanchez  of  Bernalillo,  N.M.;  sisters,  Alma  Gomez  (and  husband  Tony) 
of  Taos,  Irene  Suazo  (and  spouse  Cliff  Howard)  of  Denver  and  Eleane 
Sandow-Rios  of  Bernalillo;  and  brother,  Sifredo  Toledo  (and  wife  Verda)  of 
lemez,  N.M.;  children,  Shawnti  Moses-Hammarstrom  (and  husband  lohn)  of 
Wasilla,  Russell  Moses  (and  fiancee  Michelle)  of  Alatna,  Chris  Moses  of 
Allakaket  and  Lisa  Walker  of  Fairbanks;  grandchildren,  laime  and  lasah  of 
Anchorage,  Shawn  Marie  and  Christopher  of  Denver  and  Grace  and  Nathan  of 
Alatna;  and  many  nephews,  nieces  and  cousins  all  over  the  United  States. 

She  was  taken  home  to  Taos  on  Nov.  21,  and  a traditional  ceremony  and 
burial  was  held  in  Taos  on  Nov.  22. 

Arrangements  were  by  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  Anchorage. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2004  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

December  20,  2004 
George  Scott  lohnston 

10HNST0N  George  Scott  (Scotty)  - Passed  away  at  the  St.  loseph's 
Hospital  in  Elliot  Lake,  Friday,  December  17,  2004  at  the  age  of  89. 

Scotty  lived  a long  and  full  life  doing  the  things  he  loved. 

Scotty  is  predeceased  by  his  wife  Molly  (nee  Belanger)  lohnston.  He  will 
be  sadly  missed  by  his  children  Scott  (Winnie)  of  Prince  Rupert,  British 
Columbia,  Dave  (Barb),  Vaughn  (Veronica)  and  Cheryl  Hankard  (Mike),  all  of 
Cutler,  Rick  (Sharon)  of  Sudbury,  Ellie  lohnston  and  Lana  Brasher  (Phil) 
both  of  Brantford  and  the  late  Wayne,  Gordon,  Valerie  Powers  and  Roger; 
dear  grandfather  of  Brady  lohnston;  Marion,  Corey  and  lody  Powers;  Kellie 
Grace,  Brian,  Noreen,  Sheila,  and  Whitney  lohnston;  David,  Michael  and 
Robert  lohnston;  Shawn,  Stephanie,  Brittany  and  Aliesha  lohnston;  Eric, 

Mark  and  Leslie  lohnston;  Christopher,  Anthony  and  Michael  Badanjak; 

Pamela  lohnston,  Nole  Bomberry  and  Alexandra  Brasher;  also  survived  by 
numerous  great-grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends.  Scotty 
was  a Second  World  War  Veteran  and  a long  standing  member  of  The  Royal 


Canadian  Legion,  Branch  576  in  Spanish. 

Friends  may  call  at  the  Serpent  River  First  Nation  Band  Hall  in  Cutler 
on  Sunday  and  Monday.  Funeral  Service  to  be  held  from  the  Band  Hall  on 
Tuesday,  December  21,  2004  at  11  a.  m.  Interment  in  the  Spring  at  the 
Walford  Cemetery.  Donations  to  a charity  of  your  choice  would  be  greatly 
appreciated . 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  MENARD  FUNERAL  HOME,  Blind  River, 

(705)  356-7151. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Brantford  Expositor. 

December  17,  2004 

lames  Smith,  of  Wabaseemoong 
Traditional  Funeral  Service 
December  22,  2004  in  the  afternoon 
Wabaseemoong  Community  Hall 
In  Loving  Memory  Of  lames  Smith 
March  4,  1936  - December  17,  2004 

lames  Smith,  a resident  of  Wabaseemoong  Ontario,  originally  from  Malachi 
Ontario,  passed  away  December  17,  2004  at  Lake  of  the  Woods  District 
Hospital.  He  was  born  March  4,  1936  in  Malachi,  Ontario. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  wife  Marianne  (Scott)  Smith,  parents  Peter  & 
Mary  (Williamson)  Smith,  daughters  Marina  and  Brenda,  brothers  William  and 
Leo,  grandchildren  Travis  and  Shala  Land,  grandparents  Elizabeth  and  Fred 
Cameron,  brother-in-law  Robert  Kent,  and  sister-in-law  Louise  Smith. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sons  Roger  (Melvina)  and  Roderick  (Priscilla), 
sisters  Mable  Smith  (Robert),  Susie  Bunting  (George),  and  Noella  Kent  and 
brothers  Dohnny  (Grace)  Quewazance  and  Robert  Quewazance.  He  will  be 
fondly  remembered  by  his  grandchildren  Christa  (Patrick),  Rene,  Reno, 
Allison,  lames,  Emilo,  and  Patrick  and  great-grandchildren  Tatum,  Trent, 
Marty  and  Steve  Dr.  He  will  be  also  missed  by  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Wake  will  be  held  at  the  Wabaseemoong  Community  Hall  on  Monday  December 
20th  and  Tuesday  December  21st. 

Traditional  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  December  22,  2004  in  the 
afternoon  with  interment  to  follow  at  Wabaseemoong  Cemetery. 

BROWN  FUNERAL  HOME  & CREMATION  CENTRE  ENTRUSTED  WITH  THE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

December  14,  2004 

Felix  Bearshield 

Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation,  SK 

BEARSHIELD  - Felix  Henry  (Anpetu  Wakiyan  Wica  Thunder  Day  Man)  passed 
away  Saturday,  December  11,  2004  at  the  age  of  73  years. 

Predeceased  by  his  parents  Doe  and  Eliza  Bearshield;  brothers  Albert  and 
Charlie;  nephew  Brian  and  one  sister. 

Felix  is  survived  by  his  wife  Dosephine  Bear;  daughter  Karen  and 
grandson  Desmond  Thompson;  nieces  Beatrice  and  Corrine  Bruce;  nephew 
Dohnny  Bruce  and  numerous  grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

A Wake  Service  will  take  place  Tuesday,  December  14,  2004  in  the 
Standing  Buffalo  Gym,  Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation.  A Funeral  Service 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  December  15,  2004  at  10:00  A.M.  also  in  the  Gym 
with  Pastor  Herman  Goodpipe  officiating.  Interment  in  Our  Lady  of  Light 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  VICTORIA  AVENUE  FUNERAL  HOME  761-2727. 

December  15,  2004 
Raymond  Caminghay 

CAMINGHAY  - Raymond  George  born  Dune  8,  1954  at  White  Bear  First  Nation, 
SK  passed  away  on  Friday,  December  10,  2004  in  Regina,  SK. 

Predeceased  by  his  parents,  Doseph  and  Agnes  Caminghay;  two  brothers; 
one  grandson;  one  special  niece,  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 


Raymond  is  survived  by  his  partner,  Joyce  Benjoe;  son,  Mervin  Harper; 
grandchildren,  Carlton  and  Ray  Harper;  step  daughter,  Susan  Benjoe; 
sisters,  June  (Leslie)  Hodge,  Irene  (Walter)  Spiess,  Patricia  (Ken)  Goudy, 
Elaine  Caminghay  (John)  and  Veronica  Caminghay  (Michael);  special  nieces 
and  nephews,  Tammy  (Rick)  Baumgartner  and  their  children,  Justin,  Kyle  and 
Eric,  Amanda  Turchak  (Chad)  and  her  children,  Rhiannon  and  Zavier,  Tabatha 
and  Nicole  Whitebear,  Jenna  and  Charlene  Smoke,  Keanna  and  Asia  Whitebear 
and  Kyra  Smoke. 

A Wake  will  be  held  on  Friday,  December  17,  2004  at  4:00  P.M.  at  The 
Gathering  Place,  4001  3rd  Ave.  N.,  Regina,  SK.  Funeral  Service  will  be 
held  at  11:00  A.M.,  Saturday,  December  18,  2004  at  St.  Mary's  R.C.  Parish, 
2026  Winnipeg  St.,  Regina,  SK  with  Fr.  Raymundo  Rodriguez  officiating. 

Paragon  Funeral  Services  entrusted  with  arrangements.  359-7776. 

Wayne  Lee  Fisher 

FISHER  - On  Sunday,  December  12,  2004,  Wayne  Lee  Fisher,  Ituna,  Sask. 
died  at  the  age  of  32  years.  The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the 
Gordon's  First  Nation  Gym  on  Thursday,  December  16,  2004  at  2:00  p.m. 
Pastors  Wayne  Goforth  and  Willie  Pinacie  officiating.  Interment  in 
Gordon's  First  Nation  Cemetery. 

The  wake  will  be  held  in  the  Gordon's  First  Nation  Gym  Wednesday  evening 

Wayne  was  predeceased  by  his  brother,  Matthew  Fisher;  grandparents:  John 
and  Bertha  Fisher,  John  Keepness  and  Elsie  Gambler  and  is  survived  by  his 
parents,  John  and  Maude  Fisher;  his  sisters:  Charlene  Gambler,  Leah  (Mark) 
Treble,  Lynette  Fisher  (Jerome)  and  Myrna  Fisher  (Gerald  Bird)  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews  and  special  mention  to  Lucy  Mazden  and  all  the 
staff  of  Deer  Park  Villa,  Ituna,  Sask. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services,  1-800- 
667-8962. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2004  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

December  16,  2004 

Bertha  Sarah  Crying  Head  (Wolf  Child)  "Ikiinapasta  yakii" 

BERTHA  SARAH  CRYING  HEAD  (WOLF  CHILD)  Ikiinapasta  yakii  - Slow  diving 
woman,  born  on  March  8th,  1932,  passed  away  on  Wednesday,  December  8th, 
2004  at  the  age  of  72  years.  In  the  saddest  moment  of  her  passing,  she  has 
gone  to  be  with  the  Lord  and  her  special  companion  whom  she  loved  and 
missed,  Steve  Crying  Head  Sr. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  husband  and  soul  mate  of  50  years  Steven  Cry 
Head  Sr.  (1999). 

Bertha  leaves  behind  her  children  who  will  miss  and  mourn  her:  Sylvia 
(Claude),  Doreen,  Carol  (Phillip),  Stephen  Jr.  (Sandra),  Joan  (Frankie), 
Jackie  (Paul),  Crystal  (Martin),  26  grandchildren  and  48  great 
grandchildren . Bertha  is  also  survived  by  one  brother  Harrison  Wolf  Child 
and  family,  adopted  brothers  Jimmy  Rides  at  the  Door  and  family,  Bernard 
Shouting  (Agnes),  special  nephew  Steven  Calf  Robe  and  children;  Mother-in- 
law,  Rachel  Crying  Head;  sister-in-laws,  Mary  Sweet  Grass,  Mary  Ann  Cryng 
Head,  Rita  (Pete)  Many  Fingers,  Veronica  Crying  Head  and  Elizabeth 
(Martin)  Vielle. 

She  was  predeceased  by  2 daughters,  Stephanie  in  1962,  Nellie  in  1993; 
grandson,  Mickey  Day  Rider  in  1998;  brothers,  Edwin  Calf  Robe  in  1990, 

Tony  Wolf  Child  in  2003,  Allen  Wolf  Child  in  1966. 

She  was  born  and  raised  on  the  Blood  Reserve.  Bertha  attended  St.  Paul's 
Anglican  School  on  the  Blood  Reserve.  When  she  left  school  she  went  to 
reside  with  her  aunt,  Annie  Shot  Both  Sides  (wife  of  Chief  Shot  Both 
Sides).  Bertha  helped  her  with  household  chores  and  caring  for  the 
children  and  cousins.  In  1948,  Bertha  met  the  love  of  her  life  Steven 
Crying  Head  where  she  lived  in  a common  law  or  traditional  custom  marriage 
They  later  married  on  February  24th  1955  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Together 
they  worked  hard  tending  their  livestock,  ranching  and  farming  their  own 
land.  Bertha  worked  along  side  of  her  husband.  She  worked  at  the  Waterton 
Dam  Construction  as  a cook.  Also  worked  at  the  BTA  as  a janitor.  They 
moved  and  found  employment  in  Othello,  Washington  for  4 years.  In  the 


latter  part  of  their  lives,  they  ranched  and  resided  on  the  Blood  Reserve. 
Bertha  participated  in  community  activities  and  pow-wow's.  She  enjoyed 
drumming  and  singing  with  her  family,  husband,  brothers  and  children.  The 
drum  group  participated  in  the  1988  Olympics  in  Calgary.  The  Wolf  Child 
drummers  won  Kainai  Indian  Days  in  1986. 

Bertha's  love  for  her  family  and  her  strong  faith  and  belief  in  the 
Native  Spirituality  led  her  to  become  one  of  the  first  group  of  women  to 
Sundance.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  for  her  kindness,  humility  and 
compassion  for  all  people  who  crossed  her  path  in  life.  He  greatest 
accomplishment  was  being  a role  model  for  her  family  by  her  sobriety  of 
over  30  years  and  enjoying  life  to  the  fullest.  She  always  had  kind  words 
for  everyone  she  met.  Bertha  had  a way  for  making  one  feel  very  special 
and  important.  She  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  her.  Her  nieces,  nephews, 
cousins  & relatives. 

The  family  wishes  to  apologize  for  any  names  not  mentioned. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  December  16th,  2004  at  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  from  7 to  11:00  p.m.,  continuing  at 
Bertha's  residence.  The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church,  Blood  Reserve  on  Friday,  December  17th  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Father 
Pawel  Andrasz  Celebrant.  Interment  to  follow  in  the  Crying  Head  Family 
Plot . 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB,  653-3844. 
December  18,  2004 

Hugh  Brewer  "Iissiitokaakainomahka" 

passed  away  in  Lethbridge  on  December  16th,  2004  at  the  age  of  62  years. 
Beloved  son  of  the  late  Ben  and  Annie  Brewer.  Hugh  attended  St.  Mary's 
Residential  School,  after  graduation  he  helped  his  parents  at  home  with 
dad's  farm.  He  drove  the  school  bus  for  many  years  for  his  sister  Celina. 

He  also  spent  summers  at  Cross  Bell  Youth  Camp  as  a wrangler  along  side 
3im  Neilson. 

Hugh  was  the  kindest  person,  he  would  give  his  last  penny  to  anyone  who 
needed  it. 

Hugh  never  had  any  children,  but  he  was  a second  father  to  all  his 
nephews  and  nieces  especially  Tanya,  Blake,  Dulia,  Logan  and  Radford.  Hugh 
would  always  humor  us  especially  when  we  were  feeling  down  and  needed 
someone  to  talk  to,  his  jokes  would  always  brighten  our  day.  Hugh  was 
always  with  mom,  driving  her  to  Bingo  and  took  very  special  and  loving 
care  of  her  as  he  was  mama's  boy. 

Hugh  is  survived  by  his  brothers;  Pat(Kathy)  Brewer,  Ray(Veronica) 

Brewer,  Philip  Brewer,  sisters;  Celina  Goodstriker,  Nora(Richard)  Healy, 
Debbie(Ronald)  Brewer. 

Hugh  was  predeceased  by  Mom-Annie(2004)  Dad-Ben(1989)  Brother  Wilbert 
(1977) 

Sister  Rachel(1979)  Brother-in-law  Rufus(2003)  Nephew  Charlie(2003)  and 
Special  Niece  Tristen(2002) . 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Sunday,  December  19th  from  7:00  - 11:00  p.m.  and  continue  all 
night  at  Hugh  Brewer's  residence.  The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on  Monday,  December  20th  at  11:00  a. 
m.  with  Father  Pawel  Andrasz  Celebrant.  Interment  in  the  Blood  Band 
Cemetery. 

"I  saw  the  Lord  before  me  at  all  times; 

he  is  near  me,  and  I will  not  be  troubled 

And  so  I am  filled  with  gladness,  and  my  words  are  full  of  joy. 

Acts  2,  25-26" 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB,  653-3844. 
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